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| ROVIDENCE having, in the Beginning, furniſhed Mankind with a large Store of Remedies, in the 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms, their Uſes and Application feem to have been originally 
| diſcovered by Inſpiration, or Accident; tho* Reaſon is not altogether to be denied her Share in the ' 
| Improvement of this ſalutary Art. By Inſpiration, I mean, firſt, that natural Inſtinct percervable both l 
in Man ane þ Beaſt, which directs them frequently, when labouring under Diſtempers, to have recourſe to what is ö 
ſalutary, and to avoid what is pernicious. This is more remarkable, at preſent, in the Brute Creation, than in 
Man; tho' the latter has ſome Reaſon to believe himſelf not excluded from this ſingular Protection of Providence, 
and would have more, if, like the former, we behaved, with reſpect to Aliment, Exerciſe, and all the Non- 
naturals, in a manner more conformable to the wiſe Inſtitutions of the Creator. Fn Ge 
— almoſt every Fever, we meet with Circumſtances which evince the real Exiſtence of this ſort of Inſtinct in 
. Thus, on the very firſt Attack, after the Stomach has diſcharged its Contents, which would otherwiſe increaſe 
the Diſorder, and retard the Cure, by putrefying in the Body, all ſolid Aliment is nauſeated; thoſe Sorts parti- 
cularly which are ſubject to an alcaline Putrefaction, and which would be moſt prejudicial ; and nothing but cool- 
ing aceſcent Liquors are coveted, which afford the beſt Means of Relief. Add to this, that there is a Heavi- 
neſs of the Head, and a general Inability to Motion: Now, it is well known, that muſcular Motion greatly 
increaſes Fevers, and that Reſt contributes to their Cure, | 
Second, I am inclined to believe, that many Medicinal Diſcoveries may have been brought about by Inſpira- 
tion, that is, by the peculiar Directin of Providence, which are uſually attributed to Accident; otherwiſe it 
ſhould ſeem ſurpriſing, that after the Labours of a Multitude of Men, both of Learning and Abilities, who 
have ſpent their entire Lives in phyſical Reſearches, and after all the boaſted Advantages of our Reaſon, we find, 
to the Mortification of human Wiſdom, that the moſt important Remedies, have been diſcovered by Savages and 
. Madmen, whilſt they had nothing leſs. in View. than the Improvement of Phyſic : By the latter I mean the 
Alchemiſts, who, in their Purſuits after the Tranſmutation of Metals, have blundered upon ſome Medicines of 
. Thus, as we are told in Scripture, God hath made fooliſb the Wiſdom of this World ; thus the Fookſh- 
meſs of God is wiſer than Men; and the Weakneſs of God is ſtronger than Men. Thus God hath choſen the fooliſh 
Things of the World to confound the wiſe 3 and God hath choſen the weak Things of the World to confound the Things 
which are mighty. Aud the baſe Thihgs of the World, and the Things which are deſpiſed, hath God choſen ; yea, 
and the Things which are not, to bring to nought the Things that are; - That no Fleſh ſhould glory in his 
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Preſence. 
3 poſſible, and even probable, that the Illiterate may have perceived a ſecret Impulſe to apply unknown 
Simples to particular Diſorders, without being able to give any Reaſon for their Conduct; and if theſe have been 
attended with Succeſs, Reaſon has indicated their farther Uſe in ſimilar Caſes. It would, however, be difficult 
to determine how far Inſpiration, or Accident, may have had a Share in particular Diſcoveries, 
The Part which Reaſon has acted in the Invention of Remedies, and Improvement of Medicine, ſeems prin- 
cipally to conſiſt in the following Particulars. hs.” | wy 
Firſt, It was obvious enough to obſerve, that Diſtempers attended with particular Circumſtances, which are 
now called Symptoms, were ſometimes cured, without the Aſſiſtance of Art, by ſpontaneous Evacuations ; ſuch 
as Hæmorrhages, violent Diarrhœas, Vomitings, or Sweats; or by Tumors on ſome of the extreme Parts; and 
that, when theſe did not happen, the People thus affected y died. Now, if we may preſume, that the firſt 
Inhabitants of the Earth had Abilities equal to our own, could not be long without trying, whether, in 
Caſes attended with the like Circumſtances, and where vacuations did not happen, artificial Eyacuations 
might not produce the ſame ſalutary Effects; and the Me: procuring them were probably learned very early, 8 
either by obſerving the Operations of Simples on the Brute Creation, or on Man, when taken either out of Curio- | 
ſity, Neceflity, or Accident. Hence Bleeding, Purges, Vomits, and Sinapiſms, or topical Remedies, applied 
with a View of inviting a Tumor into the extreme Parts, were, in all Probability, introduced: But Experience 
r Reaſon defective in theſe very Inſtances, as it muſt have appeared upon repeated Trials, that theſe artificial 
. Evacuations, 'tho? often ſalutary, were not univerſally attended with Succeſs, but even ſometimes proved manifeſtly 
- injurious. On theſe Occaſions, it was reaſonable. enough to ſuſpect, that the Unſucceſsfulneſs. of theſe Evacuations 
depended upon their being procured unſeaſonably, or in a Degree diſproportioned to the Exigencies of Nature, 
It muſt have, therefore, been ſome Time before Experiments could be collected, and compared together, ſuffi- 
cient to make it appear, that in acute Diſtempers there is a critical Time, when the vital Powers haye prepared 
the Matter, which cauſes the Diſeaſe, for Expulſion; and. that if the Evacuations, mentioned above, are pyggured 
at fortunate Seaſon, the Diſcaſe is carried off; whereas at another time they would be fatal, or at leaſt preju- 
dicial. It muſt, however, be confeſs d, that ſince Intemperance and Idleneſs have introduced frequent Plethoras, 
that is, Fulneſſes of Blood, theſe Evacuatious have been rendered more yniverſally neceſſary, under proper 
Reſtrictions, than they would have been in a natural and leſs crrupted State of Man kin. BI . 
I cannot forbear, making an Obſervation, by the way, which naturally occurs from what has been ſaid; which A 
is, That as the Art of Phyſic has been already, it may alſo. cantinue to be, greatly improved, by carefully remark. . 2 
ing the Means which Nature, unaſſiſted by Art, - employs, in order to free 8 Conſtitution from Diſtempers; for _ | 
hence many important Hints may be taken, for the Relief of other Patients under the ſame Circumſtances, and i 
for the general Advancement of true medicinal Knowledge, That Hippocrates was evidently of this Opinion, 6 
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r from his fp pidemier, particularly the firſt and third Books, abe e wich 
this View for in theſe he acquainrs us with che Srare und Conftrrion of the fick Perfon, the Circumſtances a8 


appeared from time to time, and the Event, very ſeldom taking Notice of any Remedies being employ d. 

l Reaſon ſeems to have been concerned — early in the Invention and Improvement of Medicine, by 
applying, to the Diſtempers of Mankind, thoſe Remedies which the Brute Creation was obſerved to employ, for 
Relief, under various, Diſeaſes. Thus Bleeding is faid, by Pliny, to have been learned from the Hippopotamus, 
which uſed, when grown unwieldy, to come out of the Water upon the Banks of the Nile, and there open a Vein 
in the Leg with a pointed Reed, ſtopping up the Orifice, after fufficient Evacuation, with Mud. Thus, alſo, the 
ed to have taught the Egyptians the Uſe of Clyſters. And thus, acco to Herodotus and —_ 4 


1tts is report 
niat, Melampus diſcovered the purgative Quality of Hellebore, by 1 that his Goats always purged 


browſing upon that Plant. 
Other rational Methods of improving Phyſic were, the expoſing ſick People in the moſt public Places, that 


they might learn from others, who had been afflicted in the fame manner, the Means whereby they were relieved, 
in order to emplo _ for the Relief of their own Diſorders ; and the regiſtring particular Caſes, and Reme- 
ches: it the Tem 

| What Progreſs Phy rfic had made before the Flood, is very difficult to determine with any Degree of Exatt- 
ness; be e e eie ens very fare, the Neceſſity for Exerciſe great, and the Uſe of fer- 
mented Liquors unknown, it is more than probable, that Phyſic was very little „ and conſequently not 
much cultivated ; and that Intemperance, Idleneſs, and the Uſe of Wine, as they rendered the Art of Medicine 
of more Uſe, gradua lly gave Occaſion for its Improvement. 

As the Ufe of Wine, and Debauchery, with all their Conſequences, began to prevail very ſoon after the Flood, 
Phyfie, as it ſhould ſeem, began to be more cultivated, as more uſeful to Society. Thus far, however, is cer- 
tain, that the Art of Medicine, like all other Sciences, flouriſhed originally in the Eaſt, from whence it was 
imported into Egypt, from thence into Greece, and fo into other Parts of the World: But the Egyptians have 
been fo induſtrious in concealing their Hiſtory under Allegories, that it is extremely difficult to extricate Truth 
out of a Mulritade of Fables. It is generally agreed, that Egypr and Africa were peopled by Cham, the Son of 
Noah, who, without Doubt, dude the Polttrity activations with all the Sciences then — and, amongſt the 
reſt, with all the medicinal Diſcoveries then made. His Son Mifraim alſo has the Reputation of having: propa- 
gated Arts amongſt the Egyptians , but whether Cham, or Miffaim, or either of them; was the famous Zoroaſter 
of the Perftans, ns tot on; profent Balineſe to inquire. It makes more to our Purpoſe, that theſe, and ſome 
— their early Poſterity, were deified by their ſuperſtitious Countrymen, on account of their inventing, 
improving, and communicating Arts and Sciences to Mankind. Hence the fabulous Relations which, we meet 
J with of V, Oftris, Hermes, Triſmegiſtus, Horus, who is the ſame as lo, and Son to Je, Theth, Aſcula- 
Pius, and ſome others, who are ſaid to be Inventors and Improvers of Phyſic. See Escuxarius. 

I cannot paſs over this Period without remarking, how early the Effects of Fermentation were obſerved ; for 
Noab, as we learn, was intoxicated with his own Wine: Now he cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have made 
Wine, without taking Notice of Fermentation'; nor to have been drunk, without being ſenfible of its Effects. We 
-may obſerve, how nearly the Circumſtances attending Drunkenneſfs, in the firſt Inſtance. we have of it upon 
Record, reſemble thoſe with whith i is atrended at ths Thus Noah, we are told, was, by a too hberal 
'Uſe of Wine, led into the Indecency of expoſing his Nak neſs to his youngeſt Son Cham; and that he awaked, 

as it ſhould feem, in à very ill Humour, a thing not unuſual in our Days, and: 0 his Grandſon 
B who had not offended him, for an Adv. which does not appear to have been any body's Fault but 
his own. It would have been hap ppy for Mankind if his Conduct, on this Occaſion, had given him the Hint 
to conceal his Diſcovery, if it was of Wine; for, by divulging it, he has not only curſed . but all 
Mankind. See Gemefs, Cap. ix. Verſe 20. 

We have traced Phyſic into Egypt, where it undoubtedly received great Improvements. And here we have 
the firſt Inſtance of Phyſicians by Profeſſion ; for Foſeph, who lived 1769 Years before Chrift, as we are told 
in Gene/is, Cap. 50. ordered the Phyſicians, his Servants, to embalm the Patriarch Jacob. The Word mr, 
which we tranflate Phyficians, can mean nothing elſe; and therefore the Art of Embalming muſt i in theſe Days 
have been exerciſed by the Phyſicians. 

As for the antient Globe of Phyſic among the Egyptians, Clemens Mexandrinus informs us, © That there were 
'< forty-two Books of Hermes" of great Account, which contain all the y of the Egyptians : The fox 
< laſt are in a more particular manner ſtudied by the 2a. Pall or Chak-bearers, as relating to Medicine. 

_ « Theſe treat concerning the Conſtruction of the Body, Diſeaſes, Inſtruments, the Eyes; and, laſtly, concern- 


ing the Diſorders peculiar to Women 
- thr Time among: the gar ir is plain, they nave 
oing Paſſage of Clemens Alexandrinus, where their parti- 


As for the Condition and CharaRter of Phy 
Held a ſacred Order of Men, as appears. from 

_ cular Office, in the facred Proceſſions, is ſpecified. How great their Dignity, and how immenſe their Revenues 
were, we learn from Diodorns Siculus, who informs us, hr the the-third Part of Egypt was allotted: for the Prieſts, 
Who, in theſe Days, were Phyficians, that might ſupport themſelves 2 2 furniſh what was neceſ- 
ſary for performing the religious Ceremonies of the Country. This Dignity was tary, and handed down, 
without In nterruption, from Father to Son. But it is highly probable, there were ſeveral Orders and Degrees of 
' theſe Men; fince to them bbnght 6s Erabaliners, of whom Divderar affirms, that they received the Know- 
ledge of their Arr from their Anceſtors ; aſſuring us, at the ſame time, that the ian held them in the 
greateſt Efteem and Veneration, becauſe they belonged to the Claſs of the Prieſts, and might, as ſuch, have free 
 Acgels tojgheir moſt ſecret and retired Places. "Herodotus gives us ſtill a more full and circumftantiate Account 
of the State of the Phyſicians in Egypt, when he informs us, That it was ſo divided, and, as it were, parcel'd 
| & out, that one Phylician had the Charge of one Diſtemper, another of another; and that no one durſt take 
- < upon him the Cure and Tnſpe ion of more. All Egypt, ſays he, is full of P ſicians ; ſome of whom prac- 
Uſing Fer of K others on the Head, the Be FS . 
diſtinct Set of Ph yſicians had the Care of occult Diſcaſes committed to them. 

"Theſe Men 9 "bra F ne e halt; according . 
they did e e of War afforded their Aid to Travellers * Country, without 
cxacting a Fee. D le The Phyfi- 

cians practiſed according to an aũthentie Record eſtabliſhed by their Fredeceſſots, who had been illuſtrious in their 
+ Profelons: If, by following the Laws and Rules lad down in this ſacred Code, they could not relieve and cure 


they were nor” en nee, but i eee if with- 
out 
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PREFACE. 1 
- out Succeſs, it was a capital Crime. Great Improvements, therefore, were not to be expected, whilſt this Law 
fubſiſted. Ariftork, in the ſecond Chapter of the third Book of his Politics, informs us, that, after the fourth 
Day of the Diſeaſe, the Phyſician might begin to do fomething for the Relief of the Patient; but that if he 
attempted any thing before that Time, it was at his own Peril: But Ar;#ofle treats this as an idle and pernicious 
Law, tho” others ſtand up in its Vindication. Yſecretes, in his Encomium on Bufiris, gives us the following ſuc= 
cinct Account of the Medicine of the Egyptians e: The Prieſts; ſays he, who enjoy many Advantages; (I ſup- 
« poſe he means fo many as to put them above the Neceſſity of confidering themſelves more than their Patients) have, 
„ tor the Relief of the Afflicted, invented a Syſtem of Phyfic, which does not preſcribe dangerous Medicines, 
« but ſuch as may be uſed as ely-as their daily Food: Hence it is, that the Egyptians are a People of found 
and robuſt Conftitutions, and hve to a very great Age.“ | | TY 
From what has been faid, we may form a Judgment of the Dignity of the Zgyprian Phyſicians, of the Man- 
ner in which they were fo liberally provided for, and how their Practice was not ſo much directed by any real 
Judgment they themſelves had in Phyſic, as according to a ſtandard written Law ; from which we may perhaps 
reaſonably enough conclude, that their Theory was fixed ; that the Memory had a greater Share in it than the 
Judgment; and that the Phyſician could not, with Impunity, go beyond the Bounds of the ſacred Books. But, 
to be more particular, we ſhall take a View of the State and Condition of each Branch of Phyſic among 
them. As for their Phyſiology, then, it is obvious, that its Perfection muſt have borne a Proportion to the State 
of Anatomy; ſince it is principally to be learned from frequent and repeated Diſſections of the human Body. 
What the State of their Anatomy was, may be ſeen under the Article Ax ATOMIA. | 
Diogenes Laertius informs us, that they believed Animal Bodies to conſift of the four Elements, and quotes 
Manetho for his Authority. Seneca alfo aſſures us, that they divided the Elements into Male and Female. They, 
farther, attributed a great Influence to the heavenly Bodies over thoſe of Men; and divided the human Body into 
thirty-ſox Parts, all which were conſecrated to fo many Gods or Demons, who were the Authors of Health or 
Diſorders, in the reſpective Parts they had under their Patronage; for this Reaſon theſe Demons were by them 
worſhipp*d and appeaſed by certain Incantations. They alſo thought theſe Demons might be reconciled to 
them by engraving their Hieroglyphics on Herbs and Stones, This ſeems to be the Baſis, as it were, of Magic; 
and the main Hinge on which the Whole of it turns. The Doctrine of Climacteric Years, or what Pliny calls 
the Scanfilis Annorum Lex, may poſſibly derive its Origin from the Egyptians; tho? others, with more Probabi- 
liry, deduce it from Pythagoras ; and Pliny aſcribes it to Æſculapius. All theſe Opinions may be right; for 
Pytbagoras might, and probably did, borrow his Doctrine of Numbers from Egypt, or ſome of the Eaſtern 
Nations. | IX. | 
What the State of their Pathology was, we may in ſome meaſure infer from what has been ſaid; for the 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes were referr d to Demons, who were the Diſpenſers of Health and Diſeaſes. Some are of 
Opinion, that their Pathology muſt have received confiderable Improvements from the Opportunities the Em- 
balmers had of viewing and inſpecting the human Viſcera. Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus, think, that their 
obſerving theſe Viſcera to be variouſly corrupted, laid a Foundation for their believing, that Diſeaſes were pro- 
duced by the Subſtances taken for the Nouriſhment and Support of the Body. This might, perhaps, be the 
Foundation of their particular Regimens, with reſpect to Diet, in order to guard themſelves againſt Diſeaſes i 
Hence, alſo, might ariſe their Uſe of Clyſters, purgative Draughts, Faſtings, and Vomits, with a View of pre- 
ſerving themſelves from Diſeaſes, by removing their firſt Cauſes. This Method they uſed, according to Hero. 
dotus, for three Days ſucceſſively each Month; or, according to Diodorus Siculus, with an Intermiſſion of three 
or four Days. Each of theſe Authors may have given a faithful Account of the Practise of the Time in which 
he lived, tho' their Relations differ. The Egyptians, according to Pliny and Akan, learned the Uſe of Clyſters 
from the Bird 7bis, whoſe Beak was. ſo form d by Nature, th ſhe could commodiouſly introduce it into her 
Anus, and inject a Fluid for cleanſing her Inteſtines; and this, together with their other Methods of evacuating 
the Body, were from them propagated to other Nations. It is alfo probable, that Frictions, Baths, and Oint- 
ments, were originally uſed among the Egyptians, before they were known to the Greeks, Herodotus was of 
Opinion, that the ſound and healthy State of the Egyprians was owing to the Conſtancy of the Seaſons, fince 
the Atmoſphere, in their Climate, is ſubject to no remarkable es or Alterations ;, ſo that their preſervative 
Method might, on this Account, be attended with the greater Succels. Before we leave the Diet of the Egyp- 
tians, we ſhall obſerve, that, whatever ſome Authors have aſſerted, the Eating of Fleſh waz common among 
them, tho* under certain Reſtrictions and Limitations. Thus Herodotus informs us, That the Priefts had 
« Plenty of every thing; that they lay under no Neceffity of ſpending any thing of their own Fortunes; 
they were daily ſupphed with Beef and Goofe from the Altars; that they had Wine furniſhed them; but that 
they were not allowed to eat Fiſh ; and that Beans were not fown in all the Land.” Hence probably che 
famous Prohibition of Pythagoras, with reſpect to this Vegetable. - © wa lg 8 . 
But tho? the Egyptians uſed Fleſh for Food, yet they were under greater Reſtrictions, in this Particular, than 
moſt other Nations; for What the Legiſlators of one Country allow d, was, one Reaſons, expteſiy prohi - 
bited in others. The Drink commonly in Uſe among the Ezyprians was the Water of the River Vile, which, 
Plularch informs us, was held in great Efteem by them, and rendered thoſe who drank it very corpulent. Hero. 
darus tells us, that the Soil of Egypt is not proper for the Culture of Vines ; fo that the Wine vſed by their Kings 
and Prieſts muſt have been imported from other Nations, We may form a nent of the Temperance of 
the Egyptians, from the Method of Life injpined even Kings, who, according to'Diodorus Siculus, © lived upon 
*« firiple Food, and a moderate Quantity of Wine, which could. neither produce Repletion nor Tnroxication © In 
mort, ſo:moderate a Regimen. was preſcribed, that che Lays, relating to this Particular, ſeemed' rather to be 
*- the. Directions af a ſagacious Phyſician, than the Injunctions of a Legiſlator.” * To this Frigality and Tem- 
perance the Children were inuted from their very Infancy. g. ,ði 
As for their bodily Exerciſes, they were widely different from thoſe of the Greeks, ſince as Diodorus Sicutns 
informs us, it was not cuſtomary among them to learn Muſic” and Wreſtling; for they -of Opinjon, that 
by the daily _—_— of = Palgtra, à genuine Health was not generated, but a thortlived Strength, tightly 
r . re CE OY 
In common Life che were extremely Rtudious,of Cleanlinefs, and, in this reſpett, follow'd the Examyle of 
the Prieſts ;| who, according to Heradotas, had their Bodits thay'd all over 2 third Day, and wore always, 
when in the Exerciſe of their Offices, clean Linen Garments to prevent the Generation of erin, and the 
Oontraction of Sores,, We alſo kay from che ame Avchor, that Shaving was univerſally. in 'Ufe among the 
Egyptines, and that it was cuſtomary with them to go with their Bodies either not at all, or very fightly 
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lar to that Sex, and the Propriety of ſubſequent cold Bathing. _ 33 eine , 
In the Caſe of Iphiclus, if, as may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, his Impotence proceeded from a Relaxation of the 
. Solids, and the languid Circulation of the Fluids, I believe a modern Phyſician, in fuch a Cafe, could not haye 
done better, than by adminiſtring proper Preparations of Iron, to correct the general Defects in the Conſtitution, 


[4 


Ahe other Remark I would make is with reſpect to Incantations and Charms, which we are told Melampus 


zv deer ib N MACK. 


cover'd, They did not allow their Hair tp grow, except when upon a Pilgrimage, or when they had bound 
themſelves by an Oath to the Gods ſo to do. So far were they from ſhaving their Bodies from a Principle of 
Grief, that they never allow'd their Hair to grow, except when ſome terrible Calamity had befallen them. 


+ Galen ſeems to lay great Streſs upon the Aſtrologi Predictions of the Egyptians, and wonderfully recom- 
mends their Precepts injoining the Obſervation of the Moon. 


As for the Practice of the Egyptians, we can only beſtow, this Laer Encomium upon it, that it was of old 
celebrated all over the World, and that, according to Jſocrates, they uſed the moſt ſafe and ſalutary Medicines. 


The Nepentbes is ſh celebrated by Homer, and by Diodorus Siculus called opyis x; AuTYs paprarcy, the Re- 
medy of Anger 


Sorrow. The Poet aſcribes ſo ſingular Virtues. to it as to affirm, that whoever drinks it 
mix'd with Wine, ſhall not be fad during that Day, tho' his Father or Mother ſhould die, or even tho' his 


Brother, or deareſt Friend, ſhould be murder'd before his Eyes. He alſo aſſerts, that Helen got this Nepen- 


thes in Egypt from Polydainna the Wife of Thon. Since the Sentiments of Authors are various with re ro 


this Medicine; it would be too tedious to mention them all. Olaus Borrichius is probably in the Right, when 


he conjectures, that it was ſome Preparation of Opium, and Dutroy, both the Produce of Egypt. This Opinion 


appears the more conſonant to Truth, becauſe the modern oriental Writers agree with Galen, that the beſt 


Opium is the+Thebaic, which at this Day, is produc'd at Abutige, a Town in the Region of Thebais. 


The Egyptians uſed often to retire to the Temple of Is and Serapis, where, during their Sleep, they expected 
Remedies to be revealed to them. Strabo alſo informs us, that they did the ſame in the Temple of Vulcan 
near Memphis. But tis highly probable, that, on urgent Occaſions, Medicine was practiſed by the Vulgar, as 
well as by the Prieſts, ſince we are told by antient Hiſtorians, that Egypt was full of Phyſicians, and that all 
its Inhabitants practis d as ſuch. But tis ſcarce probable, that the Medicine of the Vulgar extended farther 


than Prevention by Vomits, Purges, and Clyſters, which were, Fon confined to themſelves, and thoſe of 


their Family; but we are told by Diodorus Siculus, that none durſt profeſs Phyſic, without being admitted as a 


Member of the College of Prieſts. 9 
About a hundred Years after Moſes, who lived 1530 Years, or thereabouts, before the Birth of Chriſt, Me- 


lampus an Argive, the Son of Amythaon and Aglaia; having travelled into Egypt, and made himſelf acquainted 


.with the Sciences then cultivated in that Country, introduced into Greece a great deal of their Theology and 
_ Superſtition, together with Magic, the Arts of Divination, and of Phyſic. With re to the latter, three 
very remarkable Circumſtances occur. The firſt is, That he cured the Daughters of Prætus King of Argos, of 


Madneſs, by purging them with Hellebore, whether the Black or White is uncertain, the cathartic Quality of 


b which he is faid to have learned from obſerving, that his Goats were always purged after eating of this Vege- 


table. . b eG 3 
Ihe ſecond Circumſtance is, That after purging theſe Ladies with Hellebore, he bathed them in a certain 
* Fountain. Here we have the ces upon Record of Purging, and of bathing with a medicinal 
View. | | 2 


I The third Circumſtance relates to another Cure ſaid to have been performed by Melamprs upon Ipbiclus, one 
J o the Argonauts, and the Son of Phylacus. This Hero, it ſeems, had not the Capacity of getting Children, 
of which he was very deſirous ; and, upon applying to Melampus, was directed to take the Ruſt of Iron for 
ten Days together in Wine; which he accordingly did, and found from it the Effects he wiſh'd for. It is 
ſcarcely worth while to mention, that he is ſaid to have learned this Piece of Practice, by his Skill in Augury, 
from à Vultur, which communicated it to him; for if the Story is true, which Mr. Le Clerc doubts, he was 
probably able to aſſign better Reaſons for what he did, deduced from Reaſon or Experience, whatever Parade 


in our Days amongſt the Diſingenuous and Artful, of which 
| es us with a thouſand Inſtances. ; 
 Melampus, moreover, employed Incantations and Charms in the Cure of Diſeaſes, which it is likely he was 


ight make of acquiring his Knowledge by extraordinary Means, in order to raiſe his Reputation among his 


* 


Theſe Particulars we learn from Herodotus, Pauſanias, Ovid, and Apollodorus; and they will furniſh us with 


the following Remarks. 2 4-5 | 3 | 
--., Firſt, That the Art of Phyſic muſt have made a greater Progreſs in this early Age than is generally allowed; 
1 ky the Caſe of Pretus's Daughters, Melampus practiſed a Method which could not have been much 


in our Days, conſidering the ſingular Effects of Hellebore, eſpecially the black Sort, in Diſorders pecu- 


and to remove the Imbecillity depending thereon. 


does not furniſh us with any. remarkable Inſtances of his Practice. Polyidus, the next Phyſician upon Record, 


Particular, ith" regard to his 
the fabulous Accounts which his 
King of Grete, was, accidentally fuffo- 

- k * * nnn eee cared, 


„ v 
cated; and buried in a large Veſſel of Honey, ſo that his Father could not find out what liad been his Fate, 
or where he was, till Pohidus, by his Skill in Augury, diſcovered him, and then reſtored him to Life. 

The next Phyſician, or Surgeon, for the two Profefſions were not ſeparated till many Ages after, amongſt 
the Greeks, was Chiron the Centaur. This great Man, for ſuch he appears to have been, is much celebrated 
for his Knowledge in all the polite Sciences then cultivated, and particularly in the Medicine both of Man and 
Cattle; from which Circumſtance he was fabled to be half Man, and half Beaſt. His Name derived from 
Nef, Cheir, which ſignifies a Hand, and the Appellation of Chironean, given to the moſt untraftable Species of 
Ulcers, ſhould ſeem to be Evidences of his being principally concerned in the Chirurgical Part of Medicine. 
But as it is highly improbable, that he could have been ignorant of the Advances which had before his Time been 
made in Phyfic, we have the more Reaſon to depend upon the Teſtimonies of Plularch, Pliny, and other Au- 
thors, who repreſent him as one well acquainted with the Virtues of Herbs, and as a Perſon who made ſome 
Improvements with regard to internal Remedies. Thus he is ſaid to have diſcovered the Virtues of Centaury, a 
Plant which we are told received this Name from him. 

The extreme old Age to which Chiron lived, furniſhed the Grecians of Diſtinftion, for more than one Age, 
with an Opportunity of giving their Children a liberal Education under his Tuition. Thus Hercules is ſaid to 
have been among the Number of his Pupils ; but we meet with very little relating to his Medicinal Knowledge, 
except that the Fable of his deſtroying the Hydra of Lerna may be interpreted to import his draining the Fen 
of that Name with a medicinal Intention; I mean, that of delivering the adjacent Countries from endemial Diſ- 
tempers, to which the poiſonous Exhalations from ſuch a Marſh ſubjected them; and that he may be ſuppoſed 
to have-cured Alceſta, the Wife of Admetus, of ſome very dangerous Diſtemper ; "whence the Fable, that he re- 
leaſed this Princeſs from Hell, after having conquered Pluto, that is, Death. It is obſervable, that many Plants 
derive their Names from Hercules, and that the Epilepſy has acquired the Appellation of the Herculean Diſeaſe ; 
but I am of Opinion, that, with reſpe& to theſe Plants, they were not originally called ſo, becauſe Hercules dif- 
covered their Vine but becauſe they were eſteemed irreſiſtible in the Cure of certain Diſorders; and as to 
Hercultan, applied to the Epilepſy, it ſeems only to import the.Diſeaſe being Invincible, and not that Hercules 
was either acquainted with the Nature of it, or afflicted with it. 

Another of Chiron's Pupils was Ariſtæus, who appears to have been very well acquainted with natural Pro- 
ductions, and to have applied ſome of them to Uſes not univerſally known before his Days: Thus the Arts of 
making Oil and Cheeſe, and of collecting Honey, are faid to have been invented by him. And Mr. Le Clerc 
attributes the Diſcovery. of Silphium, and its Uſes, to Ariſtæus. 

A third Hero educated by Chiron was Jaſon, who commanded in the Argonautic Expedition, which has 
been the Subject of many Poems, and given Riſe to a Multitude of Fables. Borrichins takes a great deal of 
Pains to prove, that the celebrated Golden Fleece was a Book containing the Art of making Gold. But who- 
ever conſiders the Circumſtances of this Expedition, will perceive it highly probable, that the Greeks gave a 
fabulous Turn to the Argonautic Exploit, in order to diſguiſe the real Intent of it, which was mere Robbery ; 
and that the Riches of /Zetas King of Cholcis allured this Band of Heroes, and inſpired them with the De- 
fire of plundering him, which, to their great Honour, they effected. Thus in all * Robbery and Murder 
have been eſteemed infamous in little Villains only, but glorious in Heroes. 

Hecate, the Wife of Oetas, with Circe and Medea his two Daughters, is celebrated by Antiquity for her 

Phyſical Knowledge. The Reſearches of Hecate ſeem to have been made with a View of diſcovering the . poi- 
ſonous Qualities of Plants, in which ſhe was very ſucceſsful; an Inſtance of which is the Aconitum, or Wolfs- 
bane, the deleterious Qualities' of which ſhe has the Reputation of having firſt remarked. 
; Gree, according to Diodorus Siculus, inherited her Mother's Skill, and acquired more by means of ket own 
Reſearches ;z but the bad Uſe ſhe made of her Knowledge has rendered her Character the moſt infamous of any 
we meet with in Antiquity ; for ſhe poiſoned her Husband, a King of the Sarmatiens, for which, and ſome 
Exploits of the like Nature, ſhe was obliged to fly from her Country, and take Refuge either in Haß, or a 
deſart Iſland not very diſtant from it. A little of the Grecian Exaggeration made this Lady Daughter of the 
Sun, and a Sorcereſs; whence all the Romances we meet with in regard to her Hiſtory. - 

The Character of Medea her Siſter is more amiable, tho? much involved in Fable. Beſides her Ktiowledge 
of Vegetables, ſhe, is the firſt, as is ſaid, who made uſe of warm Baths, and is therefore reported to have 
boiled People alive; and an Accident which happened to Pelias a King of Theſſaly, added Credit to the Scandal. 
This HO being very old, had an Inclination to try the Efficacy of this new-Remedy, and'died under the Ex- 
periment. She has farther the Reputation of having been able to reſtore Youth to old People; becauſe,” as 
is conjectured, ſhe had a Method of communicating a black Colour to grey Hairs, by means of certain Plants, 
the Virtues of which ſhe firſt diſcovered; but others are of Opinion, that what gave Riſe to this Fable was, 
that . had the Art of rendering the moſt ceffrinitiate? Bodies mg and "tes, by 2 duitable 
Exerciſes. , 

Angitia, or Angerona, is by ſome mentioned ax Siſter to > Medea and Gr, whilſt othins white her the: fame 
« Medea: We, however, meet with nothing relating to her Medicinal Capacity,” but what is fabalous. * © 

Amongſt the Heroes of the Argonautic Expedition was the celebrated Orpbeus, who, according to Pliny, 
wrote on the Subject of Plants ; and is by _ * to have diſcovered Remedies for ſome Diſeaſes, the 
Particulars of which are not mentioned. 

Linus the Poet alſo, on account of bis having wrote on Fruits and Trees, is Kid to have had ome Know: 


ledge in Medicine. 1 - 1201 1: vs 
But with reſpect to Ph TL the moſt eminent Pupil of Chiron was the Grecian help, of whom 1 have 
given. .an Account under che Article of his Nam. ne 3 h, h 


About ſeventy Years after the Argonautic Expedition, the ee Amtes of Grau ended che Tubs 
Territories this gave Occaſion to a celebrated Period in Hiſtory, which © anſwers to the Year 1 194;before 
Chriſt. Achilles, one of the Heroes concerned in this War, was, in conſequence of his Education under Chiron, 
acquainted with Phyſic, and is mentioned as the Inventor of ſome Remedies, which are ſpecify' d under the 
Article of his Namie. Nor was his Companion Patroclus ignorant of this Art, en infer Hem. hie dreſſing 
the Wound of Eutypylus, at the Requeſt of the laſt-mention'd Hero. 95 GG 

Protefilaus the Son of Ipbiclus was remarkable ſor being the firſt: of the Seele who nk Killed i in d Expe- 
dition againſt Trey, and is farther. celebrated by! Nhilgſtratus for his great Skill in Phyſie; Which he muſt have 
poſſeſſed in an eminent Degree, if it is true, that he N _ Dito ind particularly Dropſies, Ooh» 
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chat he laid a particular Streſs. upon thoſe of Cabbage 
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Pling attributes the Diſcovery of the Virtues of the Teuerium, againſt Obſtructions of the Spleen, to Tust, 


another of the Grecian Heroes. 


- About this Period, Leucus a Companion of Ulyſſes, as we learn from Ptolemy of Alerandria, uſually called 
Ptolemens Hepbeſtionis, quoted by Photius, dedicated a Temple to Apollo upon the Rock of Leucas; but it is 
e, that the Cuſtom of leaping from this Rock into the Sea, with a View of curing Love, began long 
beans we arc informed by the ſame Author, that Venus, by the Advice of Apollo, took this Method in 
order to cure herſelf of her Paſſion ſor Adonis. | | | 
Homer alſo celebrates Aramede the Daughter of Mulius, and tells us, ſhe was acquainted with all the Medi- 
cines which the Earth produces. : ' / 


H dra Gedppaxa du d vpe ed pee hy. 


But Machaon and Podalirius, the Sons of Æſculapius, of all the Greeks concerned in the Siege of Troy; 
were the moſt eminent for their Medicinal Knowledge. We find them, however, concerned only in Chirurgical 
Caſes ; but it is not probable, that theſe Heroes, who were thus deſcended, and Phyſicians by Profeſſion, could 
be ignorant of any thing which had at that Time been diſcovered with reſpect to internal Medicine, eſpecially if 
we reflect, that Phyſic, as well as Surgery, was cultivated in the Family of Podalirius, and received from time 
to time ſuch Improvements from his Poſterity, that Hippocrates, the ſeventeenth in lineal Deſcent, was enabled 
to bring theſe Arts to a ſurpriſing Degree of Perfection. | 

In the Hiſtory of Podalirius, we meet with the firſt Inſtance of Bleeding: This Hero, according to Stepha- 
uus Byzantinus, was, in his Return from the Siege of Troy, driven by a Tempeſt upon the Coaſts of Caria, 
where the Shepherd who received him, underſtanding that he was a Phyſician, conducted him to King Damætbus, 
whoſe Daughter had fallen from the Top of a Houſe. Podalirius cured the young Princeſs by bleeding her in 
both Arms. With this lucky Accident the King her Father was ſo well pleaſed, that he gave her in 
to him, and a Part of his Kingdom as a Dowry. | | 

Antiquity furniſhes us with very few authentic Materials relative to the Hiſtory of Phyſic, from the Era of 
the Trojan War to the Time of Hippocrates. - Some, however, during this Interval are mentioned, who em- 
ployed themſelves in Medicinal Reſearches, beſides the Deſcendants of AÆAſculapius. Thus Solomon, who lived 
about a hundred and ſixty, or a hundred and eighty Years after the Trojan War, is repreſented by Joſephus, as 
one perfectly well acquainted with the Medicinal Virtues of all natural Productions; which agrees with the Cha- 
racter we find in Scripture of this Prince. The fame Author relates, That a Queen of Ethiopia, called 
in Scripture, the Queen of the Eaſt, whom the Reputation of Solomon's Wiſdom brought to Jeruſalem, made a 
Preſent of the true Balſam-tree to her Royal Hoſt, who by Cultivation propagated this precious Plant in his 
Gardens about Jericho. 

_ Epimenides has the Reputation of having taught the Greeks the Uſe of Squills. He is farther faid to have 
Nept fifty-ſeven Years in a Cave; which is interpreted to mean, that he was ſo long abſent from his Country, and 
ſpent that Time in travelling, principally with a View of making Diſcoveries in Phyſic and Philoſophy. 

- Thales and Pherecydes are alſo ſaid to have travelled into Egypt, and thence to have imported the Sciences 
into Greece, and amongſt the reſt Phyſic. £ | | 

Pythagoras, who is faid to haye lived about the 6oth Olympiad, that is, about 520 Years before Chriſt, tra- 
velled into Egypt and the Indies, in queſt of Knowledge ; and upon his Return to his own Country, which is 
ſaid to have been Samos, finding it in a State of Slavery to the Tyrant then reigning, he removed to Crotona, 
where he founded a School much celebrated in Antiquity. Celficx mentions this Philoſopher, as being inſtrumen- 
tal in the Advancement of Medicinal Knowledge. He ſeems to have ſtudied more the Preſervation of Health, 
and Prevention of Diſtempers, by means of a proper Regimen and Diet, than the Cure of Diſeaſes by Medi- 


- cines. Vinegar of Squills, however, is ſaid to be a Remedy invented by lim; but it is alſo ſaid, that he learned 


the Virtues of Squills from Epimenides. Neither Pythagoras nor any of his Diſciples were, properly ſpeaking 
Practitioners of Phyſic, fince they applied themſelves principally to the Theory of the Art, except 13 


at leaſt we read of no Cures performed by any other of them. As for Pythagoras himſelf, he neglected no- 


thing that could improve his Mind, or increaſe his Knowledge. Iis highly probable, that he acquired his 
Skill in Medicine among the Egyptians; but we have only ſome ſmall Fragments of his Works, and ſome of 
theſe breathe the ſame. Spirit of Superſtition, which had been the Bane of preceding Phyſicians ; for what he has 
wrote concerning Phyſiology is very inconſiderable. - E | 

He imagined that at the Inſtant of Conception a certain Subſtance, containing a warm Vapour, deſcended from 
the Brain; and that the Soul, and all the Senſes, drew their Origin from this Vapour, whilſt the Fleſh, the 
Nerves, the Tepdons, the Bones, the Hain, and the Body in general, were formed of the Blood, and other 
Humours, conveyed to the Matrix. He aſſerted, that the Body of the Fœtus was formed, and become folid, 
in forty Days; Hut that, according to the Laws of Harmony, ſeven, nine, and for the moſt part ten Months 
were neceſſary to render it entirely perfect; and during that Time, according te his Doctrine, whatever was to 
happen to the Child in the whole Courſe of its Life, was regulated and determined. He affirmed, that the 
Veins, che Arteries, and the Nerves, were the Bonds of the Soul. According to him, the Soul was extended 


- from the Heart to the Brain, and that Part of the Soul which is in the Heagr, is the Source of the Paſſions; 


whereas Reaſon and Underſtanding reſide in the Brain. This Opinion, which ia common to him with the ſacred 
Writers, he per received from the Chaideans, with whom he had converſet. _ ODT! 1 Ot 
As for the Cauſes of Diſcaſes, whatever Notions he entertained: of them, were learned in the ſame School, 
and in that of the Magicians, whom he had alſo conſulted. The Air, he ſaid, was full of Spirits, Demons, or 
Heroes, which, are the Authors of Dreams, Signs, and Diſeaſes, both to Men and Beaſts. Luſtrations and 
Expiations, according to him, had a Relation to theſe Demons and Spirits. In the ſame School, he no doubt 


| learned what he te concerning the magic Virtues: of Plants. Upon this by; oh he compoſed a Book, by 


ſome aſcribed to a Phyſician called Cleemp 


ut. As for the natural Properties ts, Pliny only informs''us; 
99 71... eee n 


Some of the Marims he laid with regard to the Preſervation of Health-we/yet:proferved: If, firs he, 
ve muſt accuſtom ourſelyes to ſuch Fosdꝭ as is moſt ſimple, and may be found every- 


we intend to enjoy Health, | | | 

where. For this Reaſom he eat no Fleſh, but lived upon Herbs and Water. He alſo prohibited the Uſe of 

Beans, probably in Imitation of the Hgyptiant. As he lived in this manner, it was eaſy for him to follow that 

Advice he gave, when he ordered not to approach a Woman, unlefi with an Intention to become. weaker. He 

alſo aſſerted, that it was highly improper to run into Exceſſes, either with reſpect to Labour or Nouriſnment. 
\1 
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He made Health to conſiſt i in a certain Harmony which is not explained. He aſſerted the ſame thing con- 
cerning Virtue, every thing which was good, and God himſelf; fo that every thing in the univerſal Syſtem 
ſuhliſted by Harmony. By this Harmony he probably meant the Relation, or juſt Proportion, which all things 
ought mutually to bear to each other; or the natural Order of all things. As to the famous myſterious Doctrine 
of Numbers, each, according to him, was poſſeſſed of its proper Dignity, ſome being much more perfect than 
others. The odd Numbers, for Inſtance, were more conſiderable, and of a higher Virtue, than thoſe which 
were .even. The former repreſented the Male, and the latter the Female. But the Number Seven was of all 
others the moſt perfect. 

From this Opinion ſprurig originally the Daſtine of Climacteric Years, the Diſcovery of which is attributed 
to the Chaldeans, from whom Pythagoras might have alſo learned it. This Name is given to every ſeventh 
Year of the Life of Man, and it is by ſome thought, that in this Year he runs the greateſt Riſque, not only 
with regard to Life and Health, but alſo with regard to the Goods of Fortune, in conſequence of the Changes 
which happen in theſe Years. 

If we may believe Celſus, it is upon the ſame F oundation that the Perſuaſion of the Phyſicians is built with 
reſpect to the Force of the Number Seven in Diſeaſes, and the Difference between odd and even Days. . 

They who aſſert, that Pythagoras left no Writings, and that all we know of his Sentiments is taken from the 
Works of his Diſciples, may den 4 that this Philoſopher ever entertained any ſuch Notion. Galen, who 
for other Reaſons than thoſe Sia m the Perfection of Numbers, conſidered in themſelves, believed that we 

ought to pay Attention to odd and even Days, is aſtoniſhed that Pythagoras ſhould have been of this Opinion. 
<« Tis ſo eaſy, ſays he, to diſcover the Abſurdity and Vanity of what is advanced with reſpect to the Power of 
&« Numbers, that we have juſt Reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that Pythagoras, who was in other reſpects ſo wiſe and 
«©. knowing, ſhould have attributed ſo much to them. ” This Philoſopher had enjoyed an Opportunity of exa- 
mining them, and admiring the Reſult of their various Combinations, ſince, as is ſaid, he was acquainted with 
Arithmetic and Geometry ; but that theſe rational Sciences ought rather to have given him a Diſguſt at the 
Trifles above-mentioned. 

All this Theory of Pythagoras, with reſpect to Ph ylic, affords an Occaſion of reflefting upon the Weakneſs, 
and at the ſame time upon the Vanity, of human — for as the Whole of his Syſtem is either entirely falſe, 
or at beſt precarious, both thefe mult have been concerned in prevailing on this otherwiſe extraordinary Man, for . 
ſuch he appears to have been, to have propagated Chimeras which he had either learned or invented, inſtead of 
Realities ; and to have impos d imaginary Laws of Action upon the Animal Oeconomy, inſtead of inveſtigating 
the Rules by which it is actually governed. But, to do Juſtice to this celebrated Philoſopher, I muſt confeſs, 
that his particular Theory 1s actor better nor worſe, than thoſe which have been founded upon ſome more mo- 
dern Syſtems of Philoſophy. 

1 whom the Getæ adored as their God, has paſſed for the Scholar of Pythagoras, tho* others believe 
him to be a great deal older. The Knowledge of Medicine has alſo been aſcribed to him. We are pretty 
much in the Dark as to this Particular; only we know, that he aſſerted, That the Eyes could not be cured 
< without the Head, nor the Head without the reſt of the Body, nor the Body without the Soul.“ He alſo 
maintained, that the Greek Phyſicians wanted Succeſs in the Cure of moſt Diſorders, in conſequence of their 
Ignorance with regard to this Particular. The Remedies he uſed for the Cure of the Soul were Inchantments 
not like thoſe aſe. by Aſculapius; for if we may believe Plato, The Inchantments of Zamolxis were no- 
thing more than ws Fo and moral Diſcourſes ; for theſe produce Wiſdom in the Soul, which being once 
c acquired, it is eaſy to procure Health, both to the Head, and to all the other Parts of the Body.“ 

But, amongſt all the Diſciples of Pythagoras, none made ſo great a Figure as Empedocles ; of whom it is faid, 
that he diſcovered the Reaſons why Sicily was much ſubject to Peſtilence, and ſuch a Sterility of the Soil, as to 
cauſe Famine, Theſe were cauſed by a frequent South Wind, which, blowing through the Overtures of cer- 
tain Mountains, had a bad Influence on the Country. He therefore directed theſe Overtures to be ſtopped up. 
and thereby prevented the Conſequences of theſe South Winds for the future. 

He alſo acquired great Reputation by a Caſe which is related under the Article Arora, hich ſee. 

We learn from a Paſſage 1 in Plutarch in his Treatiſe epi Tar dpsorovrer Tois PIAST prey that Empedocles. Was ac- 
quainted with the Cochlea of che Ear, where he ſaid Sounds were formed. We meet with no Inſtance before his 
Days of this Part of the | of; Hearing being obſerved. | 
As to the Phyſiology of cles, it does not appear, that he was more excellent than hi Maſter Pybo⸗ 
goras : He made one Obſervation however, which appears to be very juſt, and is confirmed by modern Diſco- 
veries; which is, that the Seeds of Plants are analogous to the Een of Animals, 

npedocles was of'- Agrigentum, a Town in Sicily, and flouriſhed about the 84th Olympiad, that is, nt 
430 Tears before Chriſt. He eſteemed Phyſic ſo much, that he ſaid the Phyſicians | bs "ey all other Men, 
and 4 approached the neareſt in Rank to the immortal Gods. This Sentiment was very different from that of the 


ee who. was of n, that if it was not for the Phyſicians, the Grammarians might be 
laced in the higheſt Rank of F bol perhaps this laſt· mentioned Philoſopher might be diſpleaſed with the Pro- 
fed, becauſe 9 the Phyſicians his Contemporaries, might be wiſe enough to oppoſe the Introduction 


of by Philoſophy into Medicine, and | IR. enough to ask ſome Der which would give him a 

bree Dr can, Sh f Empedece What lates to hi f 
on was a man temporary o relates to m as a Ph ian, is ſpecified 

under. the H which ſee. 5 

Alemeon of Crotona. was another Diſciple of. Pythagoras, * —i Phyſic his We Study. His parti- 
cular, Notions are ſpecified under the” Article AwaTox14, which ifee. He is ſaid to have oa: acquainted 
with the Paſſage from the Palate to the Ear, now called the Eaſtatbian Tube, perhaps becauſe he aſſerted, that 
Goats reſpired by their Ears. - Abaris, the famous Scytbian, Wer I of Nins underfiood Phylic, avis 
en. under the Article of his Name. 
I have deſignedly omitted many fabulous Accounts of the Heathen Deities, „ who wee: fad te be Hiventort of 
Ph yiic, f e r becauſe I would confine myſelf to the 
1 68 Phyſic, I have taken no Notice of a ſo; who were not.Phyſicians by Profeſſion; 
and who conſidered, Medicine only as an A os to Philofoptor.. * will, however, be neceſſary to repreſent 
the State of Phyſic in ſome. other Nations and amongſt — W l —_— belides wa TE and. 
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The Druids were at the ſame time the Prieſts, the Judges, and the Phy ſicians, of the antient Gault. Pliny obſerves, 
with regard to their Practice, that they attributed a great deal to the Miſſeltoe of the Oak, which they locked 
upon as a Remedy of uncommon Efficacy againſt Barrenneſs, and all Poiſons whatever; and that they gathered it 
for Uſe with abundance of ſuperſtitious Ceremonies. The ſame Author alſo informs us, that the Druids highly 
recommended an Herb called Selago, ſome what reſembling Savin; but this Herb is not known in our Days. 
Beſides, from the ſixth Book of Cæſars Commentaries, we gather, that when any of the Gault were ſeized with 
any terrible Diſorder, they made a Vow to ſacrifice human Creatures, with a View to recover their Health, and 
that the Druids were the barbarous Miniſters of theſe inhuman Rites. We cannot determine preciſely when 
the Druids began: Aventinus, in his Annals, thinks there was a College of Druids in the Time of Herman, or 
Hermion, a King of the Germans, by ſome ſaid to be contemporary with the Patriarch Jacob; but all this is fabu- 
lous. - According to Pliny and Suetonius, their Order became extinct in the Times of Tiberius and Claudius; or, at 
leaſt, theſe Emperors iſſued out Edicts for baniſhing and exterminating them, becauſe they were looked upon as 
' Magicians, and People who uſed unlawful and finifter Arts. | | T 
With the Druids we may claſs that Species of the Gymnoſophifts, of whom Strabo makes mention, who Prac- 
tiſed Phyſic, and boaſted of being able, by their Remedies, to enable thoſe who deſired it to have many Chi 
dren, and theſe either Boys or Girls as they had a Mind. The Origin of the Gymnoſophiſts is very antient. 

The Chineſe, and ſome other Oriental Nations, have been in great Reputation for their Knowledge in Arts and 
Sciences; it does not, however, appear, that this Character is altogether juſt. With reſpect to the Medicine of 
theſe Nations, I muſt be obliged to Schulzzus for his Account of it, as I have not the Authors from whence he 
has extracted it. | KM 
Other Eaſter Nations pretend, that the Knowledge of Medicine firſt flouriſhed among themſelves ; but the 
principal Claims, with regard to this Particular, are laid by the Chineſe, the Japaneſe, and Malabarians. The 
Chineſe, with whom the 7apaneſe agree in a great many Particulars, affirm, that Kings who lived long before the 
Deluge, were the Inventors of their Medicine. We have no Accounts of the Dignity of Phyſicians among them 
in theſe remote and early Times: However, as a public Body of Men, they are at preſent very inconſiderable, if 
we may believe Jobannes Neubofus, in his Deſcript. Legation. Batavic. Notwithſtanding this unpromiſing Cir- 
cumſtance, the Europeans, who live among them, are ſaid to commit the Care of their Health to them, in Pre- 
ference to Phyſicians who are their own Countrymen. They acquire a Knowledge of Diſeaſes by a long and 
tedious Obſervation of Pulſes. This Method, they ſay, they were taught by one Lipe, and King Hoamiti, who, 
according to their Chronology, lived two thouſand ſix hundred and eighty-eight Years before Chrift. Beſides 
the Pulſe, they conſider the Eyes, the Tongue, and the Face of the Patient, but neglect all other Circumſtances 
from which Prognoſtics might be drawn ; for they neither interrogate the Patient with reſpect to his State, nor 
inſpect the Urine of thoſe who are under their Care. When they know the Pulſe, they form a Judgment of 
the Nature of the Diſeaſe, and make their Prognoſtics accordingly. After this they have recourſe to a moſt 
antient Book, which is the Standard of their Practice, find out the Denomination of the Pulſe, and the Reme- 
dies appropriated to the particular Diſeaſe, of which it is the concomitant Symptom. Moſt of their Medicines 
are. ſimple; and eaſily prepared, ſuch as Dęcoctions. They are entirely ignorant of Chymiſtry, ſhamefully 
negle& Anatomy, and never admit of Phlebotomy, as Cleyerus, in Fragment. Oper. Medic. informs us. They 
imagine, that there is a certain Circulation of the Blood and Spirits, which conveys the radical Moifture, and 
native Heat, thro the Veins and Veſſels of the twelve Members. This Circulation is, according to them, per- 
formed fifty times in the Space of twenty - four Hours, according to the Revolution of the Heavens through the 
fifty Houſes... This phantaſtic and ridiculous Account of a Circulation of the Fluids in a human Body has 
induced ſome of the leſs wary and circumſpect of the Eurupeans to aſſert, that the Circulation of the Blood 
was very early known to the Chineſe. This Opinion Cleyerus aſſerts to be more than four thouſand Years old, 
tho ſome maintain, that it is only of four hundred Years ſtanding. This Miſtake has, in all Probability, been 
owing, to Paſchius, who, in his Work de Novis Inventis, has not accurately tranſcribed the Number from Cleyerns. 
Thus the Error of one has, as it generally happens, miſled Numbers of others. Kot ont log bas 

They have formed a pompous kind of Pathology, in order to account for painful and ſpaſmodic Diſorders : 
Upon this Theory depend Acupuncture, and burning Moxa on the Parts affelted. Tho” | theſe two Pieces of 
Practice are equally. familiar to the Chineſe and Japaneſe, yet they differ ſomewhat' in the Method of performing 
them. Their Theory in general, however antient, is yet very imperfect and unphiloſophical: Notwithiſtand- 
ing this, their Phyſicians, in conſequence of their Experience and Induſtry, make a conſiderable Figure, and 
attract the Eſteem and Veneration of our oN] Countrymen. For this Reaſon, the celebrated Boyle dcſervedly 
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inculcates the ſuperior Excellence of Practice and Experience.) - 41 110 | 
ITbe Malabarian Medicine, practiſed by the Bramines, is ſaid to be no leſs antient than that of the Egyptians. 
We owe our Acquaintance with the State of Medicine, in chat Nation, to the incomparable Joannes rneſtus 
Grundlerus, who, in the Year 4708. went to Malabar, in Quality of Daniſb Miſſionary: ' This worthy Gentle- 
man, upon his Arrival in the Indies, read the Works of their Phyſicians, converſed with the moſt Learned and 
Skilful of the Bramines, and ſent to Europe a ſmall Work under the Title of Medicus Malabaricus; in which he 
informs us, that the Art of Medicine is very antient in that Nation; that it is-principally learned from a Book! of 
Inſtitutes, which, in their Language, is-called agadaſaſtirum, and which, in ſix Books, contains all their medi- 
cinal Knowledge. They deduce the Origin of Medicine from what they call the Supreme God, and affert; 
chat for many Myriads of Years it was handed down ſucceſſiveiy  thro® vatlous Orders of Gods; that theſe 
communicated it to the Prophets, and the Prophets to the common Race of Mortals. Their Theory is not only 
lame and impetſect, but, tor the moſt part, falſe and erroßecùs, as is obvious from their Doctrine of Pulſes; 
' for, they aſſert, chat the Source and Origin of the Pulſe is fituated about four Fingers Breadths below the Navel: 
and, that ſeyentyzemo. Thouſand Artetics are thence diſtributed-thro* all the Purts of the Body. This Scfce 
Origin is, according. to them, four Fingers-Breadth wide, and the Length of two Fingers in Height. ' Th 
aſſert, that its Form reſembles that of Corals, and that it is the Place where Mam was conceived. Their Thy 
to their 


of Reſpiratipn is, equally- abſurd! and ridiculous : They divideitbheir Medicines intoifhe Claſſes, according 
reſpective Taſtes v chat is, agid, ſweet, ſaline, bitter, acrid, and aſtringent. They include the ' whole curative, 
art of Medicine in eight Claſſes, according to the like Number:of Species of Diſeaſes. ' But, before any one 
Ln ercel in Medicine, ie muſt nus thro all theſe Claſſes, and he well agquzinted with each of them; and; fitice 
3 b N A zuſt Claim to ſuch an, extenſive Degree of Ferſection, hence it happens with tliem, that 
the Generalify of Phyſicians confine themſelves to one, or, at moſt, td of theſt Claſſes, that, neg lecting the 
others, may excel in thoſe they particularly profeſs. To the firſt Claſs belong thoſe who underſtand the 
" Deigales of Children; to the ſecond, thoſe who know how to cure the Wounds made by venomous Animals; 


to 
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to the third, thoſe: who undertake to haniſn Demons, and remove the Diſorders of the Mind; to tlie fourth, 
thoſe who aſſiſt ſuch as are impotent, and incapacitated for Generation; to the fifth, thoſe who baniſh Diſeaſes in 
their Infancy, and theſe are held in greater Eſteem than any of the reſt ; to the ſixth Claſs belong Surgeons, or 
thoſe-who aſſiſt the Diſtreſs'd with their Hands; to the ſeventh, thoſe who avert old Age; and prevent Baldneſs 
to the eighth, thoſe, ho know how to cure the ſeveral Diſorders incident to the Head and Eyes, Over each 
of theſe Claſſes ſome Deity preſides, as a Patron, and tutelary God: This imaginary Power theſe Phyſicians wor- 
ſhip, and in his Name they exhibit their Medicines. Thus the Wind preſides over the Diſeaſes of Children; 
Water over the Diſorders ariſing from the Wounds. made by venomous Animals; the Air is helpful in baniſhin 
Demons; and a fiery Wind aſſiſts the Impotent ; the Sun preſides over thoſe who baniſh the firſt Attacks of Diſ- 
= ms laſtly, che Soul of Man preſides over the Diſorders of the Eyes and Head, as a kind of tutelary 
They affirm, that every one has three principal Diſeaſes born, at it were, with him. The firſt of theſe is - 
called ¶odum, that is, Wind or Flatulences in the Body; the ſecond is called Bittum, that is, a Vertigo or Fool- 

iſnneſs; the third is denominated T/cheftum, that is, Impurities of the Humours : And theſe Diſeaſes, happening 

from various Cauſes, are prevalent according to the particular State and Condition of the Patient, and either 
excite or ſuppreſs others. They enumerate their primitive Diſorders, and thoſe ariſing from them ; from one of 
the primitive Kind they ſometimes make three hundred and more to ariſe; The Diſeaſes of the Mind are, 
according to them, ſeven hundred and ninety-two in Number; and all the Diſeaſes both of Body and. Mind, 
taken together, amount to two thouſand eight hundred and forty-ſeven. In order to diſcover the true Natures 
of Diſeaſes, they not only carefully obſerve the Pulſe, but diligently conſider the Excrements, and eſpecially the 
Urine. When they want to find out whether any Patient will die or live, they put ſome of his Urine in a Veſſel; 
then they immerſe a Straw in pure Oil, and ſuffer the Oil to drop off the Straw into the Urine : If the Drop ſub- 
ſides to the Bottom, the Patient dies; but if it floats on the Surface, they confidently affirm, that the Patient will 
live. In forming their Prognoſtics they pay a great Attention to the Stars; and the Phyſician, when going to 
viſit his Patient, ſuperſtitiouſſy regards Auguries, conſiders Birds, and every Object that occurs, the Meſſenger 
that calls him, himſelf, and the particular Poſture in which he was found by the Perſon who called him. 

They give very accurate-Directions with regard to the Choice of Medicines, the Places where they are pro- 
duced, the Times of gathering, and the Method of keeping them; as alſo how each of them ought to be pre- 
pared, and preſerved atter Preparation. They alſo lay down Directions with regard to ſuch Subſtances as they 
cat ang avi, determine how long they remain good and wholſome, and ſpecify the Veſſels moſt ** for pre- 
ſerving them. They preſcribe a moſt accurate Regimen for their Patients, determine how much they ſhould 
fleep or wake in ſuch or ſuch particular Diſorders, how often they ſhould cleanſe their Teeth, or waſh their Mouth, 
in what manner they ought to lodge, and how it is proper for them to ſup. AS | 

They cultivate Chymiſtry, which, they aſſert, was delivered to them in four Books by the God T/chiewen. 
They treat of Mercury, Sulphur, Antimony, and other Minerals; of Salts, Vitriol, and Alum; of Corals, 
Gems, and Metals; of the Inſtruments uſed in Chymiſtry, and the Method of performing its various Proceſſes. 
They have ſeveral com Medicines, and prepare univerſal Pills ; but they exhibit every Medicine in a Vehi- 
cle appropriated to its Nature and Deſign. For particular Diſeaſes they alſo injoin a particular Regimen. Moſt 
of them are Strangers to Veneſection; and perform Scarifications very rarely, and that in a very unſkilful manner. 
They ſcarce know any thing of Iſſues and Clyſters : But ſuch of them as live intermix'd with the Europeans, gra- 
dually adopt Veneſection, and other Branches of our Praftice. _ Wo | 

In the Preparations of their Medicines, which is their Chymiſtry, they almoſt conſtantly uſe the Dung or 
Urine of Cows : This, no doubt, is owing to the high Opinion they entertain of the Sanctity of theſe Animals. 

alſo uſe dry Cow-dung inſtead of Coals. With them there is no Diſtinction between Phyſicians and Apo- 
thecaries, but the ſame Man who prepares, alſo preſcribes the Medicines. The Phyſicians IF with them, be 
inroll'd in the Books of the Bramines; and every one muſt, as in Egypt, remain in his ſtated Condition, and exer- 
ciſe that Branch of the Art his Anceſtors, had done before him. It is obvious, that theſe Eaſtern Nations, in many 
things, with regard to Phyſic, agree not only with each other, but alſo with the Medicine of the antient Egyp- 
tians. It were to be wiſhed, that Vagada/aftirum, that antient Book, were tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed ; 
ſince it is not to be doubted, but, from it, we might learn a great many Particulars relating to the Medicines 
imported from the Eaſtern Nations: Perhaps alſo it might be found to differ little from the Books of Hermes, 
which the Egyptians looked upon as their Standard of Practicſe. + | | 
Tho' we afe obliged to take our Accounts of the State of Medicine among the Chineſe and Malabarians from 
modern Authors, yet we may reaſonably believe, that Phyſic, in theſe Nations, is of a very old Date, ſince it is in 
a manner interwoven with their Religion. We have alſo Reaſon to believe, that Medicine retained its antient 
Form in theſe Nations, till the Europeans began to trade with them; eſpecially. if we add this Circumſtance, that 
hey are univerſally known to be rigorouſly attached to their antient Forms and Cuſtoms. 

I muſt not finiſh the Hiſtory of the Medicine of remote Nations, without obſerving, that, of all the People of 
whom Hiſtory gives us any Information, the Americans appear to have acted the moſt prudently, and, with 
reſpect to Phyſic, to have been the wiſeſt People of whom we have any authentic Accounts; becauſe it is indiſ- 
: 5 better to have no Theory at all, than one which is bad, and capable of introducing Errors into 


Aionio di Solis, ſpeaking of Montezuma, Emperor of Mexico, ſays, That he took a particular Care to tranſ- 
plant into his Gardens all the choice Simples that benign Climate produced, where: the only Study of the Fhyſi- 
cians was to attain to the Knowledge of their Names and $5 ag They had Herbs for all kinds of Pains and 
Infirmities; and in the Juices; and Application of thoſe Herbs conſiſted all their Remedies, with which they 
effected ſurpriſing Cures ; having, by Jong Experience, found out their: Virtues, and which, without diſtinguiſh- 
ing the Cue of the Diſtemper, they applied, to the Patient's great Bentfic and Relief. | 


The King freely diſtributed to all, who. had Occaſion for them, ſuch of his Simples as were preſeribed by the 
Phyſicians, or deſired BY the Sick ; and uſed to inquire if the Patient had received any Benefit. therefrom, 
either gratifying a ſort of Vanity he had in the fi Operation of his Medicines, or-believing that he ful- 
fill'd en e in talzing ſuch Care of the Health of his Vaſſ aas. 
 - The fame Auchor, in angther Place, ſpeaking of the Sickneſs of Cortez, inforins us, chat the Senate ſent for 
all the beſt Phyſicians. of their Country, whole Skill confiſted in the Knowledge and Choice of medicinal Herba, 
which they applied with a wonderful ideeroanen ment of their Virtues and Effects, varying the Medicine according 
to the Condition and different Turns af; the Diſtemper, and to them, he was entirely beholden for his Cure + For 
making uſe at firſt of wholſome cooling Simples, to correct the Inflammation, and mitigate the we Bran 
hb At | | Mi - cbs 1 ' : occaſi 
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Fever, ded by degrees to apply others, and heal the Wound, with 
 occafioned the Fever thy by degrees ow | ripen; V 


ſo much Skill and that in a Ittle time his perfect Health. 
| E gr — at Etupltie cis cernins however, a. th firſt Knowledge of Ply AG Whs 
+ — 4 — in a Country entirely ted with Natural Philoſophy, which ſearc out Cauſes by 
Effects, it was no ſmall Matter to — ſs made in the Knowledge of Nature. 


425 cannot aſſume, with any Appearance of Reaſon, the Power of diſcovering the Virtues of Simples in 
* tho' by inveſtigating the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, it may adapt known Remedies with greater Pro- 


pricey, and perhaps Succeſs, to particular Caſes; 8 always, that the A has its Foundation more in 


Kn in cke Laagnegen of the el and Trifling. | 
Ie confequence; therefore, of neglecting all manner of Theory , and onttivating Experience, the en 
have been able to diſcover to the — the moſt effectual yet known, as the Peruvian Bark, Ipe- 
cacuanha, and a Multitude of others, for which we are indebted to the Experience of the illiterate Inhabitants cf 
the new World; whilſt all the boaſted Learning of the Europeans hath been ſo little productive of Improvements 


in Phyſic, that, "with refpect to our own Plants, we know very little more of their Virtues, than what we have 


learned from Dioſcorides, and ſome other of the Antients: And as to Diſtempers, thoſe which were eſteemed 


incurable two thouſand Years ago, would have remain'd ſo to this Day, if d Exaperiencs of the Virtues of the 


Perwvian Bark, Mercury, and Antumony, had not furniſhed us with the — of A Patients n 
under ſome few. - 

. T hall now proceed to che En of HiSperrates, in which we have more Gestein, as well ae uſefal, Aecounts of 
Phyſic; after having taken Notice of four celebrated Perſons, who were either contemporary with, or pre- 
ph that great Phyſician, a very few Years ;' I mean Iceus, Herodicus, Democritus, and Ægimius. 

Teens, then, if we may believe the Teſtimonies of ſome antient Authors, was a Phyfician who lived ſome 
time before Herodicus of Selymbria, and who was highly attached to Athletic Exerciſes: But he differ'd very con- 
ſiderably from ſome others of the ſame Claſs, becauſe he practiſed Temperance and Sobriety to fuch an exalted 
Degree, as, on that Account, to become a Proverb. He is alſo ſaid to have remained all his Life unmarried, 
leſt he ſhould diffipate and impair his Strength by conjugul Embraces. With the fame View he adviſed other 
Wreſtlers to abſtain from Venery, during the Time they were prepating themſelves for entering the Liſts : But 
it cannot be faid, that all Athletics have follow*d Amen this Particular, ſince we read ſome who have 
been invigorated by a moderate Uſe of Venery. 

Herodicus, or Prodicus, of Selymbria, was born ſome time before Hippocrates, and fouriſhed at the fame time 
that Phyſician did; tho Pliny informs us, that he was one of -the Diſeiples of Hippocrates. Plato makes him 
the Inventor of the G ymnaſſic Medicine, er that which, by vanous Tu of Exerciſes, procures and preſerves 

a good Habit, and removes Diſcaſes after they are formed. The fame Author informs us, that being a School- 
1 of an infirm Conftitution, and labouring under an incurable Diſeaſe, he firſt made a Trial upon himſelf, 
how much Exerciſe contributed to ſtop the Proprefs of Diſeaſes ; and that he afterwards proceeded to eultivate 


 - the Whole of the Gymnaſtic Art, and teach what Exerciſes were calculated to prevent particular Dif- 


eaſes ; and, in this Branch of Medicine, he is, by ſome; aſſerted to have been Preceptor to Hippocrates himſelf. 
The very Mention of Herodicus renders it neceffary » that we ſhould take brief View of the Antiquity of the 
' Gymnaſtic or Athletic Art, —— Medicine dew ith Origin Srear-it, Wd: bh 

The Gymnaſtic Exerciſes, then, fo much celebrated in aritient Greece; are much older than the Gymnaſtic 
Medicine. introduced by Herodicus, or any other Author whatever ; for they were, at leaſt, practiſed at the Begin- 
Nr an entire hundred of which, or dert hundred Years, had certainly red before the 

Hippocrate. 
: W the ae n 5 is elibraces ns the principal Author of theſe Exerciſes : But after 
him, the Practice being dropp'd, Ipbitus, by public Conſent, revived them, ſeven hundred and ſeventy-fix Years 
before Grit. The Olemp. Exerciſes were famous over all Grace. The Pythic were ſomewhat leßß folemn 
and pompous than theſe, - The Nemeen alſo,” and the Abman Games, tho not ſo famed as the former, were 
yet celebrated at fan Theſe Games were called ite9i 41455, or Exerciſes conſecrated to the Honour of 
dhe Gods, The Victors, in theſe Games, gained nothing by the Conqueſt, except the Glory of having over- 
come, and a certain Crown, which was beſtowed upon them as a Badge of Honour. 

Beſides theſe, there were other Games - inſtituted in private Cities, in which the Victors were rewarded with 
ſomething more than bare Glory. All theſe Circumſtances prevailed on the principal Inhabitants of Greece - 
conſider the Improvement of their bodily Seen and their Breath, as a Thing of Importance enough 
_ deſerve their ſerious Attention; and hence the Method: of increaſing both, by- proper Exerciſes and — 
was erected into a Science. Time and Expetience made it evidently appear, that theſe had a great Influence on 


Health ; 1t was therefore obyious enough, a the agoyenng this Stance 1 into Medicine- would be attended with . 


many Advantages. 


' ZEgimius is faid to have ved before Hippocrates, and to have been the firſt who wrote upon the Pulſe, See 


the Article of his Name. 


Democritus is ſaid to have been a great Traveller, and. io have been moch delighted 1 in making Experiments; 


but the Accounts of him in general are involved in no ſmall Obſcurity, and his genuine Works are long ago 
deſtroy d. The Hiſtorians who lived near his own Times have given us a few ſhort Hints concerning him But 
later Authors have, from ſpurious Works, collected many Circumſtances relating to him, which liave a direct 
Tendency to perplex and confound hi Hiſtory. Notwichſtandin this: Misfortune, we ſhall nnen. in our 
Accounts of this Philoſopher, to diſtinguiſh betwixt Probability and Fiction. 

That Democritus, then, was an Abderite, and conſequently a Thracian; that he was deſeended of a conſiderable 
Family, and was Maſter of a pretty ample Fortune, Te Earls ploves by a great many Circumſtances ; for when 


Aerxes was into Exrope with a Deſign” to ſubdue Greece, the Father of Demacritus is ſaid to have-onter- | 


rained thar ing, and to have received from him Magi and'Chaldeaxs, with an Intention to educate higSon. After 
this Drmocritus Studied under Leæuci 4 the celebrated Maſter of the Rleamt School. He is alſo fan co harr 
entertamed a high Notion of the Ft oreans, and to have improved hi them. Prompted by am inſa - 
tiable Thirſt after Knowledge, 3 Err EN , till he berame- old con- 
verſed with the phiſts and Babylonians,. and of an hundred Talents. On is Return 
ome he folnary Lite. in a Country, Garden given 725 , where he tried ments, collefted 
and ann he Foc he wrote his: e ape 2 Ae the Manners and/Cuſtoins of his:Cauntrymen, 
nd Hugned at the Fool ö Nn 
hd ub he 
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ſome inſiſted, that he ſhould be put to Death. for ſquandering away his Patrimony. But, when he had read his 
Works to his Fellow-citizens, he was not poly, pbio ved, but preſented with an incredible Sum of Money. 
Is commonly reported, that the People of Abdera called Hippocrates to cure Demotritus of Madneſs ; and 
that when Hippocrates came, he found him employed in diſſecting various Animals, in order to diſcover the Na- 
ture of the Bile, Hippocrates is ſaid to have been charmed with the Man, and to have been much improved 
by his Converſation, But theſe” Circumſtances are not ſufficiently atteſted to deſerve our Aſſent. 

Petronius informs; us, that he expreſſed the Juices of all Herbs, and ſpent his entire Life in making Expe- 
riments. Whether theſe Experiments were performed from a Principle of Curioſity, or with a View to in- 
veſtigate the Properties of Medicines, is perhaps not eaſily. determined ; If, however, we may believe Seneca, 


this Author knew the Art of ſoftening Ivory, and of converting ſmall Stones into Emeralds, by boiling 


Democritus poſſeſſed the Divine Water, or the 58 Later, by ſome called vi, by the Aſſiſtance of 
which he could make po able Gold, and the hiloſaphers-ſtone. Schulzzus conjectures very prettily, that this 
Scythicus Latex, by others al 1 
which in the Sclavonic Language is a, 

| Luthor, or at leaſt, the Improver and Illuſtrator, of the Corpuſcularian 


_ * 
- 


| ys zl the Carięſians. | 
a when by a ſudden Loſs of Strength he perceived Death to be near, 
e for three entire Days. With what Remedy he effected this, is 


of het deſiring him to live a few 1 5 © ke only that ſhe ſhauld not. be in Mourning, and, in conſequence of 
that, loſe the Diverſion of a certain Feſtival which was approaching. . 

We now proceed to more authentic Accounts, and more important Doctrines, relating to Phyſic, than any 
which Hiſtory has hitherto furniſhed us With, I mean thoſe, which we learn from the celebrated Hippocrates. 1 
have given his. Deſcent with ſome. other Particulars relative to the Poſterity of Æſculapius, under the Article 
AsS6LEPIapz, and a Sketch of his Life under that of, his Name. I ſhall now Lamas to his Doctrine, after 
Mg STS that he was born, actording. to the beſt, Accounts, in the goth Olympiad, about 460 Years 

In the following Detail of his. Phyplophy and Phyſiology, I. muſt acknowledge my Obligations to Mr; 
Le Clerc, who has with great. Judgment and Accuracy extracted them from his Works, and given them ſo 
complete, that very little can be ded to what he has ſaid. * 1 | 

Galen's Judgment may be taken, Hippocrates was no leſs diſtinguiſhed among the Philoſophers than Phy- 
ſicians. He aſſures us beſides, that Plato adopted all the Opinions of Hippocrates; that the Writings of Ari- 
ftotle are nothing but Commentaries on the Pluloſophy of Hzppocrates 3 and that Ariſtotle was no more than an 
Interpreter of Hippocrates and Plato; that from them he borrow'd his Doctrine of the four firſt Qualities, Bot, 
cold, dry, and moiſt. Hippocrates indeed, ſeems, in ſome. Places, to advance the. Notion of theſe Qualities, 
where he admits of four Elements, ir, Water, Hre, and Earth ; at leaſt he oppoſes, in his Book of the Na- 
ture of Man, thoſe who, acknowledge only one. But in his firſt Book of Diet he eſtabliſhes another Syſtem, 
where he mentions only two, Principles, Fire and Water, ane of which gives Motion to all Things, and the 
other nouriſhes them, and ſupplies them with Matter for Accretion. Theſe Contradictions, - and ſome others, - 
ceed from confounding the Works of Hippocrates with ſeveral other Pieces which did not belong to him. The 
Book laſt cited is one of thoſe which in early Ages paſſed. for ſuppoſititious. =" 3 

What we ate more certain of, and what is of the greater Importance, as it nearly relates to Medicine, is, that 
Hippocrates, in almoſt all his Works, ſhews that he acknowledged one general Principle, which, Lib. de Alimento, 
he calls Nature, which is above all others, and to which he attributes a great Power. Nature, fays he, is ſuf- 
e ficient in Animals for all things, or is to them inſtead of all things. It knows of itſelf whatever is neceſſary 
< for them, without being taught, or being under a Neceſſity to learn of any one.” And upon this Footing, 
as if Nature were indued with 'a Principle of Knowledge, . dhe it the Title of it. He aſcribes to it a 
Power, (u Jor Powers, Which are in the Nature of maids. There is, ſays-he, one Power alone, and there 
<« are more than one *,” It is by theſe Powers that every thing is adminiſtred in the Bodies of Animals, theſe 
« diſtribute the Blood, Spirits, and Heat, into all Parts; by which means they receive Life and Senſation.“ 
He fays, in another Place,“ It is the Power which nouriſhes all things, and makes them grow. 
et Manner in +50 Nature acts, or its moſt N eee by the Fe * the Powers, con- 

according to him, partly in attracting what is good. or convenient. for every Spęci in retaining, pre- 
paring, or altering it, Trees What js ſuperfluous or hurtful, after RET from what is uſeful, 

pon theſe Principles almoſt the whole Phyſiolbgy of "Hippocrates is founded, or upon 2. natural Inclination 
which every thing A itſelf with whate yo a proper Relation to its. and to avoid every thing which 


is contrary ;. 1e alſo an Affinitg tween the 1 5 he | henc ; 
ſympathize with one another in thoſe Evi which they: Aker, and partake in every good. Thing which happens | 
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ent. Parts. of the Body, rm whence they mutually 


to each Particular, according to_ the great. eſtgbliſhed- Maxim, that all Parts of the Body concur, confent, and 
r according, to the Animal Oeconom n e 
iption of this Principle 


ws we fe whae Zigoeratis mand bp the, Term, ture: He gives no other Pf. fraß of this Pi 
of ſuch wonderful Ations, unleſs it be, that he ſecms. to ecmpare it. to.a fort of Hai, of which be ſpeak 


*: Galen, in his Commentary on th fitteenth Aphbrifin of the ſecond Bock, this explains this Sentence. “ FHifpoeratts, 
<< ſays he, every here tuhð cat t6:preſtrve this mighey Power; or Virtue, ae hag" the-Dire@ie on of Anda, waa | 
<< therefore he calls it Potuer in the Singular, or Powers -im-the- Bhural Number, it unter non. Thus, im his Bodk de" di: 
** mente, he fays, ͤ ͤ⁰ ant} mars than % - that ü Power in geidefal, which »com- = 
< probecds many paniculaePowen/” ũͤ—TAt oo bo oo no oo age 
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alter this manner: What we call Heat, or bot, ſays he, Lib. de Carnibus, ſeems to be. ſomething that is im- 
e mortal, which Underſtands; hears, ſees, and knows, both whit: is paſt, and what is to come.” At leaſt we 
ſee a near Relation between thoſe Effects which he aſcribes to this Heat, and thoſe which he attributes to 
We find in the Book of Hippocrates juſt now quoted, intituled de Carnibus, or, according to others, de Prin- 
eiplis, ſomething ſingular enough concerning the Formation of the Univerſe, and of Animals in particular, 
He ſuppoſes firſt, that the Production of Man, or his Being, the Soul which is within him, -his Health or 
Sickneſs, the good or evil Events which befal him, his Birth and Death, all proceed from. things elevated above 
us, { 4434»e-) or celeſtial Things. By theſe we might underſtand the Stars, which, according to this Author. 
have a mighty Influence upon human Bodies; but he explains himſelf by r that been juſt· now 
mentioned, to that immortal Heat before ſpoken of, which, as we-faid, is the ſame thing which in other 
Places he calls Nature. No n RN D 
The greateſt Part, ſays he, of the Heat juſt now deſcribed having prevailed at the Time when all Things 
J were in Confuſion, it formed what the Antients called tber. Another Part of this Heat, reſiding in the loweſt 
. Place, which we call Earib, there became indued with the Qualities of Cold and Dryneſs, and a great Diſpoſi- 
tion tõ Motion. A third Part of this Heat, having poſſeſſed the middle Space between the ther and the 
Earth, conſtituted what we call the Air, which is alſo a little hot. Laſtly, the fourth Part, which is next to 
the Farth, and the thickeſt and moſt humid, formed what is called the Water. All theſe things having been 
blended together by a circular Motion in the time of the Confuſion before ſpoken” of, that Portion of Heat 
which reſided in the Earth, being diſperſed into different Quarters, and divided into various Parcels, more of 
it in one Place than another, the Earth by that means became dried, and aſſumed the Form of Membranes, or 
Coats; and the Subſtance incloſed within them being heated, as it were, by a kind of Putrefaction, the fatteſt 
and leaſt hutnid, being ſoon burnt, took the Form of Bones. The viſcous, and in ſome meaſure cold Matter, 
which was incapable of burning, produced Nerves, or rather 7. endons and Ligaments, which are hard and ſo- 
lid. As to the Yeins, they were made of the coldeſt, and of the moſt viſcous Parts of the Matter in Conjun- 
tion ; fot the viſcous Part, being torrefied or dryed by the Heat, produced the Membranes or Pellicles of which 
they are compoſed; and the Part which had nothing of a far or viſcous Matter in it, being diſſolved, formed 
the liquid or humid Subſtance which they contain. The Bladder, with its Contents, was formed much after 
the ſame manner 2s all the other Cavines. - ee eee e 5p . 
In thoſe Parts, continues Hippocrates, where the viſcous Matter prevailed over the Fat, Membranes were 
formed; but where the Fat was predominant, Bones were produced. The Brain being the Source or proper Seat 
of a cold and viſcid Matter, which the Heat could neither diffolve nor burn, firſt there were formed Mem- 
branes on its Superficies, and afterwards' Bones, by means. of a ſmall Portion of Fat, which the Heat had tor- 
refied. The Spinal Marrow was made after the fame manner, being cold and viſcous like the Brain, and con- 
ſequently very different from the Marrow of the Bones, which, being ſimply Fat, is not incloſed in a Membrane. | 
The Heart, having much of a viſcous Subſtance, became a hard and viſcid Piece of Fleſh, inveſted with 4 | 
Membrane, and hollow; the Lungs, which are near the Heart, were produced after the ſame manner. The 
Heart, having by its Heat warmed the moſt viſcous Part of the Humidity, ſoon dried it, and reduced it to a 
Kind of Froth 2 of Perforations or Pipes, with many ſmall Veins. The Liver was formed of a large Por- 
| tion of hot and humid Matter, which contained nothing fat or viſcous in it; ſo that the Cold prevailing over 
: the Heat, the Humidity became coagulated, or infpiſſated. _ — _.. * 
| Hippocrates reaſons on the fame Footing concerning the Production of ſome other Parts; but the Account be- 
fore us is ſufficient to give us an Idea of his Manner of philoſophiſing on that Head, and will furniſh us with 
this Reflection, that there ſeems to be no great Difference between "this ' Syſtem of Hippocrates, and that of 
Heraclitus ; that Heat, by means of which Hippocrates ſuppoſes all things wete produced or formed, being 
much the ſame thing as the Fire, which, according to Heraclitus, was the Element or Principle of all Bodies. 
- | Several Paſſages might be taken out of the firſt Book of Diet to confirm what has been faid ; what follows is 
expreſs to the Purpoſe. * © In ſhort, ſays Hippocrates, the Fire has diſpoſed every thing within the Body in 
ce Imitation of the Univerſe.” = _ E | 3 | 
This may ſuffice to give an Idea of his general Philoſophical Notions. | | 
We have a brief Account of the Anatomy of Hippocrates under the Article ANaToM1a, and, as he was 
very defective in this Part of Knowledge, have perhaps ſaid as much as the Subject deſerved. But when we 
come to conſider his Character as a Phyſician, he demands our higheſt Attention, calls for our greateſt Re- 
gard, and deferves to have his Phyſiology inquired into with the ſtricteſt Accuracy, and utmoſt Impartiality. 
Hippocrates, then, makes the human Body to conſiſt of three conſtituent Principles, the Solids, the Fluids, and 
the Spirits. Thele three he elſewhete explains, by calling them the containing, and the contained Parts, and 
thoſe which excite Motion (4174), By that which contains, muſt undoubtediy be underſtood the ſolid Parts, 
"Y ; fuch as the Bones, Nerves, Tendons, Ligaments, Cartilages, Membranes, and Fibres. .. By that which is con- 
= 2 tained, Hippocrates principally underſtood four Sorts of Humours, Blood, Phlegm, yellow Bile, and Melan- 


#4 *.c. choly, or black Bile. By thoſe which excite Motion, he meant what he otherwiſe expreſſes by the Word Spirit, 
1 ix which, according to him, is a Subſtance partaking of the Nature of the Air, from which' it derives its Origin, 
=. and is diffuſed thro? all the Body, © © © EE | 
1 Wich reſpect to the Humours, Hippocrates is of Opinion, that the Blood is naturally hot, fluid, of a red Colour, 
= and ſweet to the Taſte ; that the Phlegm is cold, fluid, white, viſcid, and ſomewhat ſaline; that the yellow 

FE. | Bile is dry, glutinous and bitter, and extracted from the moſt pinguious Parts of the Blood and Aliments ; and 
19 that Melancholy is black, cold and dry, very glutinous, flatulent, and inclined to ferment. AAS 


The human Body, according to him, is compoſed” of theſe four Subſtances; and it is by them that we 
either enjoy Health, or are -afflicted with Diſeaſes. © The State of Health is good fo long as theſe Humours 
remain in their natural Conditions, with reſpect to their Quantities, their Qualicies, and due Mixtures. The 
State of Health, on the contrary, is bad when any of theſe is either in a ſmaller or in a larger tity than 

it ought to be, when it is kept ſeparate from the reſt in any Part of the Body, and when all theſe Humours 
re not poſſeſſed of the requiſite Qualities, or are not mixed in a due and natural Proportion. Health and 
Sickneſs may, from what has been ſaid of each, be fully defined ;:; hut Hippocrates. has given us no formal 
Definition of either, except in one Place, where he calls 4 Diſcaſe, whatever creates Pain or Uneaſineſs to a Pa- 
tient. But this is too general to be a juſt and accurate Definition. 1399-16086 ie NOT W141 8 
As ſor the Uſes of each particular Humour, he was of Opinion, that the Blood in a ſound and natural 
State nouriſhed the Parts, and was the Source of animal Heat, the Cauſe of a freſh Colour, and of good 
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Health. He imagined, that the yellow Bile preſerv'd the Body in its natural State, ' hindered the numerous 
ſmall Ducts, and capillary Veſſels, from being obſtructed, and kept the Inteſtines, allotted for the Diſcharge of 
the Foeces, open. He alſo maintained, that it contributed to quicken the Senſes, and promote the Digeſtion 
of the Aliments. The black Bile was, according to him, the Lees of the other Humours, which ſerv*d as a 
ſort of Baſis to them. The Phlegm, in his Opinion, ſerv'd to lubricate and facilitate the Motions of the 
Nerves, the Membranes, the Cartilages, the Joints, the Tongue, and other Parts of the Body, 

Beſides the four Qualities of Fluidity, Dryneſs, Heat, and Cold, by Hippocrates aſcrib'd to the Humours, it 
appears, from ſeveral Paſſages, that he beliey'd them poſſeſſed of a great Number of others, which, in a natural 
State, were uſeful, and only became prejudicial, when they acquired a preternatural Energy, degenerated from 
what they ſhould be, or ſeparated themſelves from the reſt. The Antients,“ ſays he, in his Book De Priſca 
Medicina, ** did not believe that Dryneſs, Cold, Humiduy, or any other Quality of a like Nature, could produce 
« any Diforder in the Conſtitution ; but they were of Opinion, that an Exceſs of either of theſe, which 
could not be ſurmounted by Nature; was the Source of the ſeveral Diſtempers with which Mankind were 
« afflicted ; and their Endeavours were bent upon correcting or removing this Exceſs. Now, as among ſweet 
« Subſtances the ſweeteſt are the ſtrongeſt, ſo among thoſe which are bitter or acid, ſuch as are moſt ſo, are 
« moſt powerful. In a Word, among all Subſtances of every Kind, that which is moſt exalted in its Qualities, 
« js the ſtrongeſt and moſt efficacious: Subſtances of this Kind lodg'd in the human Body, were, according to 
« the Antients, the Sources of Pain and Diſeaſes. There really are in our Bodies bitter, ſaline, ſweet, ſour, 
« ſharp, inſipid, and a great many other Subſtances which aſſume different Qualities, according to their Quan- 
« tities or Strengths. Theſe different Qualities are not perceptible, nor productive of Injury, fo long as the 
« Humours are duly mixed and blefided together. But when the Humours are ſeparated from each other, and 
« remain ſo, then their Qualities become at once ſenſible and prejudicial.” 

From this Paſſage we may perceive, that Hippocrates did not imagine that theſe Subſtances acted by what the 
Philoſophers call Primary Qualities, eſpecially ſince a little after he tells us, Thar Heat is not attended with 
« oreat Force, but ſour and inſipid Subſtances are; whether internally exhibited, or externally apply'd ; whether 
« with reſpect to Meat or Drink, or external Applications, of whatever Kind.” And he concludes, that among 
all the Qualities of Bodies; none are leſs powErful than Heat and Cold. 3 
- What we have ſaid of the Humours ſeparating from each othet, has ſome Analogy with what, Hippocrates 
frequently obſerves with reſpect to the Humours being put into a Commotion. He ſometimes expreſſes this Com- 
motion by the Word s , which implies an Impetuoſity reſembling the peculiar Motions of certain Animals, 
when violently ſtimulated by Nature to the Propagation of their Kind. | 

In ſome other Paſſages Hippocrates ſeerris to aſcribe the Origin of Diſeaſes only to the Bile, and the Phlegm ; 
And Diſorders are, according to him, produc'd when thefe two Humours mix themſelves with the Blood, when 
they are faulty either with regard to Quantity or Quality, or happen to be lodg'd in Places where they ought not 
naturally to be, But as he r of two Sorts of Bile; theſe, with the Phlegm, make three Humours, 
which; when added to the Blood, e four in all. | *s | | | 

In other Paſſages he makes mention of a fifth Humour, which is Water; and of which he affirms the Spleen 
to be the Source, as the Liver and Brain are of the Blood, the Bile, and the Phlegm. Some Commentators are 
of Opinion, that this Water is the ſame thing with Melancholy, and that Hippocrates uſes them as convertible 
Terms: However, their Sentiment does not appear to be eaſily reconcilable with the Idea he form'd of Melan- 
choly, which he conſider'd as the Lees of the other Humours, and conſequently little analogous to Water, 
Nor do they give a more ſatisfactory Account of the thing, who maintain, that there are two Kinds of Melan- 
choly, one of which is that already deſcribed, and the other that which ought to be rather call'd black Bile, 
which is nothing but the yellow Bile ſuppoſed to be blacken d, and render'd exceſſively hot; for ſuch a Subſtance . 
has nothing in common with Water. But what ſeems to ſupport and give Credit to this Sentiment is, that, in the 
ſame Paſſage, this Water is affirm'd to be the moſt weighty Humour in the human Body. Beſides, we may 
with Reaſon aſſert, that this is a different Syſtem from that of Hippocrates, ſince the Books De Morbis, where 
this Water is mentioned, were by the Antients aſcrib'd to Polybzs, Son-in-Law to Hippotratess © 

This Water may alſo be analogous to what Hippocrates elſewhere call Ichor, by which is commonly under: 
ſtood every clear and aqueous Humour in the human Body, whether in a ſound or a valetudinary State. But 
Hippocrates ſeems rather to reſtrain the Name [choy to the clear and we * Parts of ſuch Humours as are in a 
preternatural State, and corrupted ; for he gives the Name of Ichor to that Species of Sanies which flows from 
malignant Ulcers, and which is clearer than good Pus ought to be. In ſome Paſſages he alſo makes mention of 

We find, alſo, another Syſtem, with reſpect to the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, in that Book intituled Nee? pvosr, which, 
though dignified with the facred Name of Hippocratos, is yet by many thought to be none of his, The Author 
of this Work ſometimes uſes the Word gvou/, and ſometimes 71va/s, with this Difference, that one of theſe 
Words imports the Air or Wind ſhut up within the Body, whereas the other is reftrain'd to the external Atmo- 
ſphere, from which he nevertheleſs pretends that the Air within the Body is ſupply' d by means of Reſpiration; 
and the Air contained in the Aliments deriv d. From this Book it appears, that he looks upon the Air or Wind 
to be the true Cauſe of Health or Sickneſs, rather than the Humours, which. in this Caſe he takes to be no more 
than concurring Cauſes, inaſmuch as the Air mixes with them. But this laſt Sentiment may be. reconciled with 
that already mentioned, and aſcrib*'d to Hippocrates, with reſpect to the Effects of the Humours, by ſaying, that 
all they are obſery'd to do with regard to Health and Diſeaſes, fuppoſe a previous Impulſe of the Air, as a kind 


of Prinum Mobile ; and that for this Reaſon Hippocrates calls it what excits Motion. . 
According to Hippocrates, there are as many external Cauſes of Health and Sickneſs, as there are Objects 
without the Body capable of acting upon it. Health and Sickneſs are likewiſe influenced by Regimen, and all 
the ſeveral Accidents which occur during the whole Courſe of à Man's Life. As it is ſo, 'we,muſt readily per- 
ceive, that Health and Diſeaſes depend in general on the following Cauſes : The Air, what we eat, What we 
drink, Sleep and Watching, Exerciſe and Reſt, Retention and Excretion, . and, laſt of all, on the Paſſions of the 
Mind, © We may alſo rank mag hs external Cauſes of Health and Diſcafes, the Action of extraneous and foreign | 
Bodies, which are-ſometimes uſeful,” but may alſo ptove injurious and prejudicial to us. Among this laft Claſs of 
Cauſes are Poiſons, and venomous Animals,” . on ro OO oO 
Hippocrates found a kind of Analogy and Relation between ſomie of the incerrial and external Cauſes how men- 
'tioned'; he compared, for Inſtances the four Humour with che fehr Periods of human Life, the four Seaſons 
of the Year, and with thoſe' Climates and Coytitfies which are hot, cold, or moiſt, He imagined that 
Infancy or Childhood, the Spring of the Tear, and „ neceſſarily proche Thood, and 
. | | | donſequentiy 
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deb L uently ſuch Diſorders as ariſe from too large a Quantity of it, rather than r which depend upon 


Youth, the Summer, hot and dry Countries, are, according to roper for generating 

Bile, and all the | the Diſcaſcs roduc'd by it. Manhood, the Autumn, and _ —— e Air is thick and 
une qual, contribute to the . of Melancholy, and the Train of gloomy Diſorders ariſing from it. And, 

laſtly, old Age, Winter, cold and moiſt Countries, produce Phlegm, and phlegmatic Diſorders. He alſo care- 

examin'd what particular Aliments produce Blood, Bile, or any. of the reſt of the Humours. He conſiders 

the Effects of Sleeping and Watching, of Exerciſe and Reſt, and the other external. Cauſes, with reſpect to the 

four Humours, and the Advantages reap'd, and the Injuries generally ſuſtain'd, by them. * 

Among all theſe Cauſes of Health = Diſeaſes, the moſt extenſive and general, according to Hippocr ates, are 
the Air, and the Aliments, both which he examines with the utmoſt Accuracy and Azzengion poſſible ; hy? he has 
wrote ſeveral Books upon Aliment, and taken particular Pains to. diſtinguiſh what is good from what is bad, 

| and what is proper from what is ce according to the ſeveral States and Conditions of People. To this 
he was ſo much the more ob ig'd, e his Method of treating Diſeaſes turn'd almoſt entirely on the Choice 
of Aliment, as well with regard ity as the Quantity, and proper 1 Times of uſing it. 

He attributed alfo a great 0 to che ir, and what depends upon We have already ſeen what he thought 
with regard to the four 4 and the Difference of Climates. PHe 4110 examined the common and extraordi- 
nary Winds, the Irregularities of the Seaſons, the Riſing and Setting of the Stars, the Times influenced by 
certain Conſtellations, duch as the Do gar, 1 and the Pleiades. He alſo conſider d the Solſtices and 
Equinoxes, becauſe he beller d that all theſe produc'd great Changes in Diſcaſes ; but he does not explain how 
oy Changes are brought abour. ; 

what has been aid we may infer, that Hippocrates look'd upon a Knowledge of Aſtronomy, as a necet 
ry Qualification in a Phyſician; and was convinc'd, that the Stars have ſome Influence on the human Body: 
This correſponds to what he elſewhere ſays of the heavenly Bodies, which he reckons among the Cauſes of Dr. 
ders; and agrees with that celebrated Paſſage, where 4 aſſerts, That our Life, 1 our Death, and 
every thing relating to our Being, depend upon things above us. And in all Probability he had ſomething of a 
like Nature in View, when he {| of a beit ru, or ſomething divine, as the Cauſe of Diſeaſes. Some of the 
moſt antient Commentators on his Works have imagin'd, that whem he ſpoke in this manner, he alludes to what 
has been. ſaid on this Subject by the Poets, eſpecially by Homer, who attributes certain Diſcaſes which afflict Man- 
kind, to the Wrath and Diſpleaſure of the Gods. But Galen is not of the fame Opinion with theſe Commenta- 
tors, and juſtly obſerves, © That they who interpret or comment upon an Author, ought not to write every 
thing which to themſelves a to be true, or what they think the Author ought to have believ'd, but only 
« what is ſtrictly agreeable to his Sentiments, even though it ſhould be falſe.” Now Galen maintains, that there 
is none of the Works of Hippocrates, in which the Cauſes of Diſeaſes are aſcrib'd to the Gods. Beſides, he 
proves that Hippocrates was not really of this Opinion, firſt, from his manner of accounting for the 
Symptoms of a Diſeaſe he deſcribes, and calls it by the ſame Names it uſually went under in his own Days. They 
who were ſeiz d with it, were faid to be tang 2 from a falſe and — Notion of the People, that 
Patients labouring under it were Aruct, as with a Thunderbolt, by ſome Divinity : But Hippocrates expreſly 
obſerves, that the Antients did -of 2g this Epithet to thoſe WES ſeiz'd with this Diſorder, for any other 
Reaſon, but becauſe after their their Sides were found livid and bruiſed, as if they 3 
Secondly, he proves his Opinion, from a Bock of Hippocrates, De Morbo Sacro, where _ antient Phyſician 
endeayours to root out of the Minds of the Vulgar, the Notion of the Gods being the Authors of Diſeaſes. _ 
But to retum to the Meaning of what crates called Bun, in Diſcos the ſame Galen. concludes, that 
this Phyſician meant no more by it than the itution of the Atmaſphere : But this does not determine the 
Queſtion, ſince ſuch may be the State of the Air, that we may find extraordinary in it, and conſe- 
quently ſomething we may call divine. This is the real e ſome of the modern Commentators d 
Hippocrates, who imagine, that the dei 7: of this Author, n mo 2 occult Qualines of the Air, 
which neither reſemble - its known ud ayes Fab, en e Gaal ty whatever. But this is not the 
Senſe of Galen in that Paſſage, nor of Hippac n 
his Book De Morbo Lenk- . he b. 2h . that 1 Diſorder draus its Grigin from the fame Cauſes 
« which . 
« Winds, ee , perpetual Viciſſitudes. Now, continues he, though theſe things are all the Effects of 
« Gin faftihuccn and Ropontment: * yet we: have no Reaſon. to look upon ann ebene 
« ſince all Diſeaſes to be at once both human and divine. 


It may perhaps be faid, that it has been doubted if H; 7ppocrates was Author of this Treatiſe. Bur if we reflet 
on the conſtant Cuſtom of Hippocrates, i in r the Conſtitution of the Seaſons, in or after. which 
the Diſcaſes he intends to deſcribe have appear we ſee, that of whatever Niſeaſe he intends to treat, tho 
r he only makes mention of the common and ordinary Changes af the Air, 
with reſpect to Heat or Cold, Rs os Brands. umidity. He obſerves, for Inſtance, that a zainy Spring has heen 
preceded by a wet Winter, or followed 2 ſcorching Summer; that fuch os ck Winds have hlow's, without 
e of any other Particu x or occult Qualities of the Air, mri * 
ordinary caſes, 


Ti true there are ſome other Paſſuges & kis Works fad to lay A Foundatia n for 3 ene 


ps rhentioned, and which Galen himſelf, A beley d. irſt, chen, in hs 


Bock De Aimento, the Words «rin 4a occult Cauſe, occur. Galen maintains, that vhen Hippernates 


ſpeaks of epidemical Diſeaſes, which, he 2 from the Air, or what we breathe, impregnated 
oth unwholſome Exhalations proper 28 * inſinuates, that theſ d Lee Bo not act by 


ary Qualities, but by ſome hidden. ; 
ela himſelf with 2 either to e Sen, or 


But I cannot find, that Hippocrates has 
P 


in which they act upon terreſtria Bodies; e eee obſerw d, be takes their real Action vpn 
them for granted. Theſe Exhalations ferm to be o 6 


contagious Impurities, or Infektion. 1 hall put an End to what relates. to the Cauſes. of Diſeaſes, by obſerving, 


that in the ſame Paſlage wherein. Hi ae endeavours to. — — — * 
Be oe ot by the'Aliments, as Other, Diſeaſes. are. From bat has hon faid 


attempts to prove, that th 


High ONE! crates, thę Air is extet d 8 

The Humour and 4 28 we SS ale of Haalit Ee — 
Parts, which make the third Species of, Sublt; 55 1 jos agested, 
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the Humour: and the Air, and according to the advantageous or injurious Impreſſions made on them by external 
This Conſequence may be — from the following, and ſome other Paſſages of Hippocrates : 
66 When,” he, in his Book De Natura Hominis, ** any one of the Humours is ſeparated from the reſt, it 
« neceſfarily follows, that the Part whence it came muſt be diſorder*d; and that the Part to which it flows in too 
4 large a — ty, "muſt endure Pain and Torment.” In another Paſſage of the ſame Book he informs us, that 
«< , thoſe Diſeaſes which proceed from the moft conſiderable Parts of the Body, are the moſt dangerous for, 
continues he, if a Dilcale II TNT Bee © Gagan, when a noble Part ſuffers, the whole Body 
«6 muſt be afflict * 1 
A s for — of Diſeales, we find nothing full n this Subject in Hippocrates However, we may 
gather from his Works, that the different Cauſes mentioned, and the different Parts of the Body which are 
affected, produce ſo many different Diſorders, as he informs us, in that celebrated Paſſage, in his Book De Ali- 
mento. The Differences,” ſays he, of Diſeaſes depend upon the following things, Aliments, the Air, Heat, 
<< the Blood, the Phlegm, the Bile, and all the Humours ; as alſo on the Fleſh, the Fat; the Veins; the Arte- 
vs ries, the Nerves; the Muſcles, the Membranes, the Bones, the Brain; the Spinal Marrow, the Mouth, the 
„Tongue, the Throat, the ¶ſophagus, the Stomach, the Inteſtines, the Diaphragm; the Belly; the Liver, the 
„ Spleen, the Kidneys, the Bladder, the Matrix, and the Skin.” 

Among theſe Diſeaſes, Hippocrates look'd upon ſome as mortal, and upon others as only dangerous, whilſt 
others were. very eaſily cur'd, according to the Cauſe which produc d them, the Part affected, or the e Conftituion 

of the Patient. 

He alſo makes another general Difference of Diſeaſes with regard to the Time of their ordinary Duration, 
when he diftinguiſhes them into acute, or ſhort and violent, and-fuch as are chronical, or of long Duration; and 
all this with ref to the ſeveral Cauſes already mentioned, ſince, according to him, acute Diſorders are pro- 
duc'd by the Bile, and the Blood; and that in the Flower of Youthy in the Spring, and in the Summer. Thoſe 
of a.chronical Nat ature are, on the contrary, produc'd by Phlegm, and black Bile, and that in old Age, and during 
the Winter. Of the former Claſs of thet theſe Diſorders ſore are more and ſome leſs acute: This holds alſo true of 
thoſe which are chronical, and of a longer Duration. 

Hippocrates alſo di ed Diſeaſes with regard to the Places in which they rag'd, -either generally, or at 

Seaſons. © which were familiar and common to certain Places, * called endemic; and ſuch as 
rag d ſometimes in one Place, and ſometimes in another, and with which many were equally ſeiz'd, during a 
certain Space of Time, he call'd epidemic Diſorders, fuch as the Plague, the moſt terrible not only of this, but of 
all other Claſſes of Diſeaſes. . He conſtituted a third Genus of Diſeaſes oppoſite to the preceding, and diſtinguiſhed 
them by the Name Se. or diſperſed Diſeaſes, including under that Name all the Diſeaſes of different Cha- 
raters which attack different Perſons indifferently at any Seaſon ; in a Word, all the common and ordinary 
Bene ome of which are of one Kind, and ſome of anoeher: F 

He alſo made a Diſtinction between thoſe Diſeaſes which are hereditary; and brought into the World with us 3 ; 
and thoſe which are afterwards produc*d by any Accident whatever. 

Laſtly, he look'd upon ſome Diſeaſes as of a mild and benign, and others of an obſtinate and malignant, Na 
ture. The former Claſs of theſe Diſorders was eaſily and moſt frequently cur d, but the latter created a great 
deal of Trouble to the Phyſician, and often baffled his Skill, and put an End to the Patient's Life, in ſpite of all 
his Medicines. : 

Hippocrates extended his Views Rill farcher, and conſider d the Changes which happen in Diſcaf:s with regard to 
four different | Periods, that is, the 4y or Beginning, the «Ti/959© or Augmentation, the 4*vd) or Height, 
and the _—_ or Decline of the Diſeaſe. But the Word Decline is only applicable to ſuch Diſorders as termi- 

nate ha ; for in others Death enſues inſtead of the Decline. "The third Period, or Height of the Diſeaſe, is, 
then, 4 by the moſt conſiderable Change; for it decides with reſpect to the Life or Penh of the Punt. 

This is generally, or at leaſt * frequently, brought about by a Crifs; by which Hippocrates meant no more 
than every fadden Change which in a Diſeaſe, whether for the better, or the worſe ; whether the Cure 
tollows immediately, or ſome time This Change is, according to him, produced by Nature herſelf, who, 
as it were, ſits in ent, and either acquits 8 the Patient, by a favourable of unfavourable Criſis: 
But that we may che amderſtand his Meaning, we muſt advert to the Idea he affixes to the Word Nature, 
which is that of 2 Principle, which governs and preſides in the animal Economy. If then Diſeaſes conſiſt in à 
Diſorder ar Perturbation — this Cfconomy, as we may gather from what has been ſaid concerning their Cauſes, 
Nature and Diſcaſes muſt always be mutual Antagoniſts. But as in the Struggle they have with each other, Na- 
ture is, as it were, both Judge and Party, ſne muſt frequently have the better; for which Reaſon the Word G- 
70000 rag Determination of Nature, which puts à happy Period to the 
The Manner: in which Natuse acts upon this obe e wo deſtroy her Ben. 1 by reducing de. 
Humours, hae Diſorder occaſions that of the whole . to their natural State, with regard to their Quali 


and Quantity, their e. and Motion, the Places th — and every other Particular with regard to whic 

they may be —— —— fl oy Natre for Frede pr ates laid the greateſt 
Streſ upon what: Fa Concadtion-of che Humours. n 1 tis by this Con- 
coction the — * and brings to a favourable Termination. being reduced 


do this State, whatever is fuporthuous or humful is ſpontancouly diſcharged, Tn eaſily bo ellinitiared; 
by proper Medicines: - When what is fuperfluous is evacuated, . 1 

$ Flaxiof the Bey; "Vomit, Set, 4 Diicharge. of Urine, Tumors, Abſceſſes, the Itch, Eruptions, Puſtules, of 
- Spots in the Skin, Nature SP N the wwe n Condition i in nen ſhe found them 
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r Importance to obſerve, that, according to Hippotrates, this Concoction of Humours cannot "ay per- 


feed, but in a, certain time, juſt as Fruit, which requires a certain time to bring it to Maturity; for he compares 


che Humours ooncocted by Nature, to Fruit that is perfectly ripe. The Time requiſite for this Concoction is 
lated by the Differences of Diſeaſes. In ſuch Diſorders as Hippocrates calls very acute, the Concoction is 


— and the Criſis made on the fourth Day. In thoſe which are only acute, theſe favourable Circumſtances 
do not happen till the ſeventh, ſometimes the eleventh, and ſometimes the fourteenth Day, which is bee 
the longeſt Time afſign'd by Hippocrates to Diſorders of the truly acute Kind; though in ſome Paſliges 
to extend the Time to he twentieth and tweaty-firſt, and ſometimes to the fortieth and fixticth Day. 

All Diſorders wich exceed this laſt Number of Days, ate claſs'd among 'thoſe of the chronic Kind. And 


whereas in thoſe which do not exceed the fourteenth, or at moſt the — on gn. every fourth Day either 
produces a Criſis, or is at leaſt a remarkable Day, by which we can determine whether there will be a Criſis on 


the fourth Day following, and whether it will by favourable or not z fo in thoſe Diſtempers which are protracted 


from the OT to the fortieth Day, Hippocrates reckons no longer but by every ſeventh Day ; and in thoſe 
which paſs the fortieth'Day, 8 to reckon upon e twentieth Day, as appears from the following Pro- 
. n, which contains the Days expreſly mark d by 7 ppocrates, the firſt of which is the fourth; from which 

e paſſes to the ſeventh ; then to the eleventh," the _— the ſeventeenth, and the — from which 
he paſſes to the twenty - 1 and the thirty- fourth; and from this laſt to the ſixtieth, the hundredth, and the 
hundred and twentieth. After this laſt Term, the critical Days are no longer reckon'd ; and as thoſe Diſeaſes which 
are protracted to the hundred and pwentieth Day have their Criſis regulated by the Number of Days, ſo thoſe 
which exceed that Term; are only confider'd with reſpect to the general Changes of the Seaſons ; ſo that ſome 
terminate about the Equinoxes and Solſtices, and others at the Riſing or Setting of the Stars and Conſtellations 
already mentioned : Or if Numbers are ſtill to come into the Account, the Reckoning is made by Months, and 
eyen by whole Years. . On the ſame Principles Hippocrates ſuppoſes, that ſome Diſeaſes of Children come to a 


Criſis in the ſeventh Month from their Nativity; and others only in their ſeventh, or E their Wen | 


Year. 


We have one Remark more to make concerning the twentieth and ewenty-firſt Days, which is, that both are 
equally diſtinguiſh'd as critical Days in different Places of our Author's Works. The Reaſon he gives in one of 
thoſe Places why he prefers the Fil of thoſe Days to the other, which makes up three complete Septenaries, 
« is, becauſe the Duration of a Diſtemper is not to be reckon'd\ by complete Days, fince neither the 
<« Years nor the Months conſiſt of ſuch.” But this Reaſon does not hinder him from marking, in other Places, 
the one-and-twentieth for a true critical Day, as indeed he does almoſt all odd Days, which appear to him ſo well 
diſpoſed for a Criſis, that he fays, in one of his Aphoriſms, © Sweats which begin on the third, fifth, ninth, 
« eleventh, fourteenth, rnd twenty-furſt, twenty ſeventh, thirty-firſt, and thirty-fourth Day of a Fever, 
are good; and that thoſe which happen on other Days prognoſticate great Trouble and to the Patient; 
and that the Diſeaſe will be long, and ſubject to Relapſes. And in another Aphoriſm he ſays, in expreſs 
Words, That a Fever which, —— the Patient on any but an odd Day, is commonly ſubject to a Return.“ 
Galen, in explaining this Paſlage, pretends, that inſtead of add Dep, we ſhould read critica] Dey but he might 
have ſpar d his Criticiſm, for the ſame. thing is found in ſome 4 Places, as in the ſecond of the Epidenucs; 
where there is a Paſſage parallel para t that juſt quod y => +0. angry „That they who die of a Diſeaſe, 
6 neceſlanly die in one of the odd Da if he Diſeaſe be long, in a Month or Year that falls out of an odd 
Number.“ We. have more on this fame Subjedt in the fourth Book of Diſeaſes, where what has been juſt now 
ſaid of odd Days is looked upon as a generally receiy'd Notion; and therefore if any. one ſhould object, that this 
Book was not written by Hippocrates,” but by Polybus his Son-in-Law, the Proof would loſe nothing of its F orce 
far the Author does not deliver it as his private Sentiment, but the general Opinion of Mankind. 

 Gaten was obliged to d agrinit odd Days,” for the ſame Reaſon that he rejects every thing 1 
the Dignity. of the Number Seven, and other. Numbers, which were look'd upon by the 2 — to 
ſome ſort of Virtue in them, and to be more periect one than anvther, aſter the manner before ſpoken of. 
though he agrees that Criſes happen 8 it is not by virtue of the Number Seven, but dy the Influence 
of the Moon, hich governs the Wecks that are compoſed. of feven Days. I know not whether Hippocrates 
thought upon — 5 — of the Moon upon 28 but what he — in one of his Books before cited, 
* of an . which re K the Conjunction of certain Numbers more perfect and entite than others, 


plainly Hens, that he had e d the. Opinias — oras ; and of this'Ce/fus was very ſenſible, when he 


lays, that © the Numbers ow e Pythagoreans were formerly much celebrated, and were the Cauſe chat the antient 
« Phyſicians fell into Errors. Hers it s plain chatibe bad aw Epe to Hiphocrate. a 9401 
"Dp whatever Opinign Hippocrates might entertain concerning e Power. of odd Days, and * critical Days, 


before indicated, he does not ſcruple to acknowledge that the thing ſometimes varies. This * „ by 


Example brought: by himſelf, of a ſalutary Criſis, which happen'd on hs ſixth Day of a Diſcaſe ; 
of the ſame Natwre,- which fell out on Ae ane, bue theſe are rare Caſes, and are no Hundranc — 


Eftabliſhment of his general Rule! 53814 503. ee bat 91 as N — 
Mie muſt not, on Fi Occaſion, . obſerve, firſt, that Hippocrates did not — chat al Diſeaſe 
minated univerſally in Criſes; but he was nevertheleſs of Opi ey Fama) » cor om pb nar 


ſecurely ; and-that when a Cure was perfotm'd without: a Criſis, the Patient was. ſubject to-Relapſes:: Secondly, 
we muſt obſerve; that beſides theſe. Changes in Diſeaſes, in Conſequence of which —— 
gur d, Hippocrates often of another Change, which is, when the Diſeaſe, inſtead of 1 
its Species 3 as When Pl becomes an Inflammation of the Lungs, or an Ophthalmy à Phunuſis, or when a 
—— of the Breaſt becomes one of the Uterus: Changes of this Kind are produced ee material Cauſe 
of 4 Diſeaſe is removed from one Part to another. SIE 281 6. ot 010 
hatever Opinion e may entertain of tlie general Philoſap and Ph e in:which; 
the way, we find nothing and triſling 8 —— — founded, 7 
nat Diſcoveries, and mechanic Principles, a Phyſician. muſt have practiſed | his Pfofeſſion with very little 
A to himſelſ, and Advantage to his Pafients, if he has not, in almoſt ev 3 
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alſo acquired a ſurpriſing Dexterity at predicting Diſeaſes before they happen n'd, Tad determining their Events 


when they really ſeized the Patient, by comparing the Diſeaſes which attack'd different Perſons, and the Sym- 


ptoms which generally preceded or followed them. He ſeems, in ſome Paſſages, to inſinuate, that he himſelf 
was the firſt who proceeded upon theſe Princi ciples, and taught ght the Manner of foretelling the Event of a Diſeaſe, 
of making what we commonly call the Prognoſtic. On this Account all Antiquity ador'd him, and was perſuaded, 

that the Phyſician who from certain Symptoms of a Diſeaſe could tell the Patient every thing that happened, and 
who could even recount the Circumſtances the Patient had omitted, and foretel how a Diſeaſe would terminate, 
was a real Judge of the State of the Patient, and deſery'd to have a great deal of Confidence repoſed in him. And 
as it is not always in the Power of a Phyſician to fave his Patients, he may, at leaſt, ſave his own Character, by 
making a juſt Prognoſtic. Hippocrates was ſo well acquainted with Symptoms, that this Branch of Phyſic might 
be ſaid to be his Maſter- piece: And Celſus juſtly carey that whatever Improvements later Phyſicians may 
have made, yet they were ſtil] obliged to adhere to Hi e, in What bs deliver'd with regard to Sym- 
ptoms. All his Works are full of Obſervations A to the Symptoms of Diſeaſes; but they are in a particular 
manner collected and reduced into a Body in his Aphoriſms, his Prognoſtics, his Predictions, and Coace Præno- 
tiones. Galen is not of Opinion, that the two laſt of 

Blunders and Imperfections: He alſo adds, that whatever is good vhs valuable in them, has. been taken from 


the two firſt, and from his Epidemics. But this Circumſtance has not hindered Numbers of learned Men from 


commenting upon them, and holding them in the higheſt Eſteem, Before a Prognoſtic can be depended upon, 
one muſt have obſerv d it to hold univerſally, or at leaft for the moſt part; for one or two Obſervations are of no 


conſiderable Moment. This cannot be ſaid of all the Prognoſtics of Hippocrates, ſince ſome of them ſtem to be 


no more than Obſervations made by certain Perſons, who obſerved what happened from the Beginning to the 


End of a Diſeaſe ; and comparing what Sy * occur d in the firſt Stage, with what appear d about the Ter- 


mination, drew Prognoſtics accordingly. This Galen ſeems to inſinuate, when he affirms, that ſome of his 
Prognoſtics have been taken from his Dees Tis poſſible Hippocrates might have thought, that the beſt 
Method of ſucceeding in this Particular, was to examine the Hiſtories of Diſeaſes related by the beſt Maſters, | 
and to draw ſuch Conſequences from them, as made moſt for his Purpoſe. This, to be ſure, was a very proper 
and rational Method of going to work ; but to prevent the Danger he was in of falling into Miſtakes, he muſt 
have collected an infinite bo of Obſervations upon each Diſorder, with a View to find parallel Caſes in every 
Species of Diſeaſe; ſo that we might with Juſtice affirm, that when ſuch a Set of Symptoms appear, the Patient 
muſt die; and that when others appear, he recovers, If, for Inſtance, among twenty Patients labouring under 
continued Fevers, fifteen or eighteen who have diſcharg'd a few Drops of Blood at the Noſe, and had a little Sweat 
only on their Heads and Breaſts, have died ; and if among twenty who have had a plentiful Diſcharge of Blood, 


and a large and univerſal Diaphoreſis, fifteen or eighteen have recover d, we may from theſe Circumſtances con- 


clude, that the former Symptoms are fatal, and the latter ſalutary. But tis not probable, that they who have 


collected theſe Prognoſtics, and eſpecially the Prænotiones Coacæ, have always taken care to have a ſufficient 
Number of Examples of the Caſes ey propoſe. The Life of one Nan is not. ſufficiently long for this Purpoſe, 
as Hippocrates hinnelf acknowledges. ' The Advantages this Phyſician enjoy' in this Particular were very ſingu- 
lar; for he ſupphy d the Defects of his own. Experience by that of the Helepiadæ, his Predeceſſors, who were, 
in al Probability, capable of making Obſervations Juſtly, the Difficulty of which Hippocrates confeſſes to be o 


great, that he affirms we may v 4 5 be deceiv d, eſpecially with reſpect to Prog ollie The Predictions, 
ſays he, with regard to 179 1 7 ſtempers, are uncertain ; and we cannot preciſel n whether the Patient 


ſhall die or live. He not only draws his Indications from the component rinciples of the human Body, in order 


to predict Diſeaſes, and their Vents, but he conſiders the natural Functions, the Actions, the Habitudes, and 
Cuſtoms, of each Patient. He alſo takes a View of what happens before the Diſeaſe, and during the Time ir 
rages ; of what is produc'd by our. own Negligence, or that of others ; by the interior Diſpoſition of our Bodies, 
or by the external Objects which ſurround us. All theſe Circumſtances furniſh'd Hippocrates with Symptoms, 


by which he was enabled to Judge of W 28 and Condition, with reſpect not only to preſent, but alſo future 


Diſorders. 
The firſt thing 3 H. ippocrates 'confider'd, eſpe 17 in acute Diſcaſes, was. the Viſage of the Patient. It was, 


acconfing to Maß a good Sign, when the Patient had the ene of a healthy Perſon; and accordingly as 
it d from 'this 22 there was a proportionable Danger. He gives us the. following Deſcription of the 
Viſage of a dying Perſon. * When,” ſays he, © the Patient has a Noſe, ſunk Eyes, hollow Temples, 
cc 1 5 and retracted Ears, the Skin of th 25 orchead hard, tenſe, and dry, and a livid or 1235 Colour, we may 


<«< be ſure Death 1 2 not at ag great Dine unleſs the Patient has been exhauſted rk long Meeps by a Flux, . 
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ſantry. A frequent and uneaſy] Reſpiration Wem either the Pain the Patient ae, or an Inflammation of yy 
Parts above the Diaphragm, Reſpi , or ſuch as req * 


a 1 and vir Reſpiration, is always a happy Symptom in acute Diſorders. *Tis obvious He pe, 
2 upon th the Signs Tn Fo Reſin Kos in ſeveral 6. heb he is at * in 
Arent 


Reſpiration which is ſmall and range ag that is, when 5 Weich is : drawn in; a Re Her got as is 
were, doubled, and ſome other Kinds. Continual Watchings in acute Diſorders denote either preſent Pain, or | 
an approaching Deliriun. the Excrements of the human Body alſo ſupphy d Hippocrates with Signs, _ 
which he very much depended. "He was very careful in examining the Urine, the. [55 the Wind diſcharg'd, | 
the Sweat, the Spit, the Saliva, Excrements of the Noſe, the Tears, the Wax o the Ears, Tg the Pus of Ulcers ; ; 
and all theſe he Jook'd: n as things from which he might draw the moſt certain Signs with regard to the State 
and Diſpoſition of the Humours, But theſe Circumſtances lay us under no Obligation to believe Celins Rbhodiginus, 
-when he tells us, that Hippocrates was ſo fond of improving in his Profeſſion, that he was not aſham'd to taſte 
the Excrements themſelves. If any one before this Author has aſſerted this Circumſtance concerning Hippocrates, 


it has undoubtedly been with « View to turn this great ician into Ridicule. T 
| Hippocrates, indeed, examined all thefe Subſtances wit regard to their Qualities, that is, their Colour, Smell, 
and Eonfiſtence, the extraneous or extraordinary Matter they. contained, their Heat, their Coldneſs, and their 
and acrid Quality. He alſo examined them with reſpect to their ae, the Places whence they were 
nes the Tonic they had been retained, che Manner, and other Circumſtances, with which they were 
evacuated. *Tis not to be denied, but he Judged of fome of theſe Subſtances by the Taſte, but then he 
depended upon the Patient's, and not * his owh Taſte; He drew, for Inſtance, certain Indications from 
fltiſh or ſweet Spit; from the Sweat, Tears, or Excrements of the Noſe which 1 were either faltiſh or ſour, 
The Wax of the Ears is, indeed, according to him, ſweet in ſuch as are a dying, or will not recover from their 
Diſorder ; but bitter in thoſe WhO will eſcape, * this, there is not a ſingle Caſe in which the Patient 
way not be made to judge of the thing himſelf. t nothing hinders the hyſician who, looks upon this 
as a material Circuinſtance, from making thoſe who > 0 eee the Patient, fly 56 as are em- 
| ployedin the lovet Service of Liſe , to try the Experiment. In another 1 8 Hippocrates, ff ding of the 
5 crements of the Belly, ſays, that ip certain Caſes. they LISTEN In another Paſſage he makes 
= ; mention of 4 Fever, which he calls Sal. But, with ref] Galen obſerves, that tho* Fun generally 
| _ diſcovered by the Taſte, 24755 h le Tos yet he Ply, | cli the Pulſe of foch a Patient, 
ſomething rough and ſtimulating, as if he ee ae 
F . Cas Kan! e and. that the Salt of the 
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PREFACE ix 
. Bowels, He alſo eſteemed thoſe, Stools bad which contained only pure Bile, of Phlegm alone. The Sub- 
ſtance diſcharged by Vomit ought to be mixed with Bile and Phlegm ; and that in which one of theſe is only 


found is bad. When this Matter is black, vid, or of a porrdceous Colour, tis a fatal Symptom. 


The Matter which is very fetid is likewiſe; but when it is fetid and livid at the ſame time, Death will ſoon 


the Fate of the Patient. A 2 Blood very often proves mortal. 


eafily. It Is alſo a good Sig, if they are at firſt mixed with a great deal 
all of the fame Colour, or are red, long after the Beginning of the Diſ- 


f yellow Matter; but if t 
order, or if they are ſaltiſh, 


crements of the Noſe, with k, green; or red Spit, is of bad Preſage. 
In Inflammations of the Lungs, Spit mixed with Bile and Blood is a Omen, if it at the =o 
ning; but bad, if it only about the ſeventh Day. Hut in theſe Diſorders, the worſt of all Signs is when 
the Spit is retained, and w. tity, of Matter, which preſents itſelf for Expectoration, pro- 
duces a Stertor, or Rattli reaſt, Spitting of Blood is followed by a Spitting of Pus, then 


Good Sweats are thaſe which happen on a critical Day, which are plentiful, univerſal, and remove the Fever. 
y only denote. the Length of the Diſorder. 


When a Diaphoreſis only a on the Head and Neck, tis a Sign that the Diſorder will be long and danger- 

ous. A gentle Sweat or Moiſture appeating on any Part, ſuch as the Head or Breaſt, does not afford Relief, 

by e Diſtemper, and the Weakneſs of the Part on which it appears. This ſort of Sweat 
sppocrates 7 . | | . | ; F 
During the Time that Pus is forming in any Part, Pain is felt, and the Fevet continues; hut; as ſoon as the 

Pus is form'd, or wh the Fee an Fees one. The BY hondria and Bell 
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Gale, is is of the ſame Opinion, when he fays; „ That if Hppocraien has it the Eyes of Poſterity 


Character equal to that of Aſculapiutz it was becauſe he cured Luxations, Fradtures, 'ahd Ulce IS; e 0 8 | 
e could not cure; and becauſe he told beforchand what was to happen,” and: what had ha 5 — to bars 
Without any Information 3 and not becauſe he” wrote. large Volumes, bee advanc\ oh cutioußs and fine. ſpun Spe 
culations. .. ., .. . 

* Beſides, it ought to be obſerved, that the Skillsf Hipdocrates, arid the Phyſicians Yo came CARLY him, and BM 
him with reſpect to the Prognoſtics of Diſeaſes, made the People, who did not know how far their Knowledge 
extended, look upon them as Perſons of a divine Character, and exact things bf them which were far beyond 
their Skill. Some bf theſe 5 5 5 have been very fond of keeping & up this Opin amongſt the Vulgar, with a 
View to the Profit they expected to "oP from | it 3 fince, ſaid W the cople will be deceived, let them 
be ſo. 

What obliges ſome Phyſicians, in our Days, to go upon this diſhoneſt and” unworthy Maxim; is their really 
obſerving, that the People will be deceived ; and that thoſe Phyſicians, who, believing themſelves capable of 
ſatisfying reaſonable Patients, ſcorn to turn Quacks and —— have very little Praffice, and are aban- 
don'd in fayour of a Set of miſerable Blunderers, who can neither read, nof write, but who are ſought after 
eagerly, in order, from a Glaſs of Urine, ee Account of a Diſorder, Which, perhaps, they could not dif- 
cover, tho they ſaw the Patient himſelf. When we ſpeak of the People, we do not mean the Dregs of Mankind; 
for People of this Character are equally ſpread thro” all Conditions of Life, and are, generally, the moſt numerous, 
in every Community. It often happens, I know hot for what Reaſon, that People, otherwik valuable for Pene-, 
tration and good Senſe, are as much miſled in this Particular, as the meaneſt of the Vulgar. 

But, to return to Hippocrates, tis a Circumſtance which does not a little contribute to raiſe his Merit, that, not- 
withſtanding he lived at a Time when Medicine was involved in Superſtition, yet he never ſuffered himſelf to be 
drawn away b the, prevailing Folly, Neither his Reaſonings, his Obſervations, nor his Remedies, have the leaſt 
Tincture of this Weakneſs, which was fo general in his Days, and is till ſo prevalent among ſome Phyſicians. 
The P. ſtics alſo of Hippocrates have no other — than purely natural Things. Iis true, in his 
Book d Inſomniis, he ſpeaks of ſome Ceremonies or Sacrifices to be 58 rmed to certain Divinities, according 
to the Nature of the Dreams; but theſe Foolerics were no more in him than the Duties injoined 'by his Reli- 


2 His good Senſe in other Parts of that Work appears by his accounting for Dreams from what People 


done or faid ; he alſo draws Conſequences from them with reſpect to the State of the Body, accordingly 
as it is loaded with Bi'e, Phlegm, or Blood. This he l from The” Subjects of different Dreams, and the” 
various Circumſtances with which they are accompaiſied. Pn. BUF 10 BUNTAL Be 

Thus we ſee, that almoſt whatever we know with reſpect to the S805 s and Symptoms of Diſcaſes, et yy 

learned from Hrppotrates ; and we are not leſs obliged to him for a important Maxims relative to the Pre- 
ſervation of Health, and the Cure of Diſeaſes, which the modern Phyſician” muſt never loſe Sight of, if he in- 
tends to be ſucceſsful in his Practice. Thus he informs us, that the Preſervation-6f Health prin re depends 
upon eating without Satiety, and aſing ng ſuitable Exerciſe ; for, ſays he, it 8 imp Mble for 4 P to con- 
tinue in Health, if he cats, without Ie becauſe Eating and Exerciſe mu aſſiſt cach other. Exerciſe 
conſumes the Superfluities of the Aliment received into the Body ; and Aliment again fepleniſhes tlie Body, and 
fupplies the Deficiencies of Wat is worn away and conſum'd by Exereiſe. But he ſtrongly recommends Temper-. | 
ance, or Moderation, with reſpect to Meat, Drink, Sleep, Exerciſe,” and Venereal En ments. A . 
, W the Moderns have ſaid, in a thouſand Volumes, may be reduc'd to theſe ſhort Rules, Suck are fo el 

t, that if they were univerſally put in Practice, however beneficial they would be to Mankind in general, they. 
Jock ruin the "Ph yſicians, by rendering their Art in a great meaſure uſeſeſs; for very few Diſeaſes would occur, 

except ſuch as are Endemial, 9 or 4 * by Ace and even theſe would | generally be fo mild, 

as to admit eaſily of à Cure. * þ NS 249 gens > 
| Hippocrates has, farther, - been very capt 4 in A Obſervatioal concerning 15 Water, particular S OP 
and Chmares. © His indefatigable Induſtry. alſo, furniſh'd him with a great Number of important Remarks, rela 
tive to particular Sorts of Aliments and en  confider'd both as a Prefervative From,” and ctrrative of, Dif: 
eaſes ; nor has he omitted taking ce. t chat Baths, Clyſters, * Friftions, and Vom 105 be advants- 
gcoufty emploꝶ d a Aidg or Succedanea' to Exerciſe, for the Preſervation of _ OY n-this Occafion I can- 
not omit remarking,” t that Dr. Cheyne lays great EES in many Parts of his 1 1 entle Vene 
8 ſame * in B AEM of Cat eee, e eee. 

ith reſpect tu chronicaF Diſtempers,” g piagtited by Hippocrates; conſiſted if, 
tegulating the Dit, directing proper Exertifes, and preſcribing Baths, Unions, Frictions, and 8 ha 
dicines 3 and it does hot dearly apes ppear, that; at© this ay; —— all our boaſted Improyerments, we can | 
treat chronic Caſes in a manner more rational, 6 more equently nds 0 with Succeſs, * I know there ate 


other, but perhaps Jeſs Turcefefal; Mathols of treatihk theſe C e, by the frequent Exhibition of Remedies, ſome 
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5 nee frequen 


of which operate With Sade le but it has been diſputed, perhaps not withotjt ur ch whether theſe” 


Mcdicines, their Operation, tlie“ they remove the preſent Comp laint, fla ſe 
far, as ns Foundation . orten Ee. This porter te: Spinner 


Phiyician perperually ſnuffing 2 Candle, ifindtin it burns the chearer H bis Aflance Put waſfes, at the 
fame ume, dle Kalte. I end ne e s that ſuch Me: never to e er Bro ne 
Hertulran Difeaſcs, which require adequate Remedics;" and of this Hipporrater was abidantly ſehfible;- and accord. 
mply apply'd le Nh tle Treatinientfaird of Sueces.” 3 $37 WM a £9945 eee 5 15; NI 


"The extraordinary ver, of Hippocrates, made him diſcover,” that Exereiſes : öf af: ; be were” 
Ae in Kur Di . - accordingly he never -direRted chern in theſe Hes "and in che falk a wo; | 
. e in conduRting in « different Manar. 
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proceed from 


8 inted with their Efficacies, and the proper Seaſons and Mangerz of uſing them ; und he lays a particular 
- ovels * 
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2 


poſites ;, that is, if we ſuppoſe certain things 


Firſt;:thax Contraries or Oppoſites were the Remedies of their Op 


| cuation, cures. the: Diſeaſes which proceed from Repletion, and Repletion tho 
yacuation. Thus Heat deſtroys Cold, and Cold Heat. Wag coral ht natal 
In the ſecond Place he aſſerted, that Medicine was no more than an Addition of what was wanting, and a Sub- 
traction or Retrenchment of what was ſuperfluous. This Axiom is explained by what Hippocrates ſays, when he 
informs. us, that there are certain Juices or Humours, . which, on certain Occaſions, muſt be evacuated, diſlodg' d, 
or dry'd ups, and others which, mult be recruited, and. produc'd afreſh in the Body, 
A for the Manner of doing this, he cautions us in general, fo beware of evachating, or z too 1 1 
or too ig ag z and informs'vs tar f dangerous tb before faden) hot, cr fade cold; fince all Excefte 
are preju „ e e ere . 
n Hippocrates aſſertec that it Was ſoinetimes neceſſary to dilate, and ſometimes to contract: 
To dilate. and open the Paſlages by wy the. Humours are naturally evacuated, when they are Ether not ſuffi- 
ciently open, or entirely obſtrufted ; and, on. the contrary, td brate up the relaxed Paſſages, when the Juices which 
-paſs 4 them ought. either. not to be. evacuated at All, or are actually diſcharging in too large a Quantity. 
He adds, chat there are certain Occaſions, on,wiuch the Phyſidan aught to mitigate ; others, on which he ought 
to indurate; others, on which. he ought to. ſokten ;  ſometitrics he thuſt actentiate, and ſometimes inſpiflate ; ſome- 
times he muſt rouſe, and give a Sumulus ;; and ſometimes ſtupefy, and tender void of Senfation ; and all this 


: 


e which 


| oppolice. each other, we muſt emplo 8 them againſt each other. He explains this Maxim in that 5 85 2 
w ; 8 > 


ere he for, that Evacuation, cures. 


* regard to the Humours, and the ſold Parts of the Body. 


fifth Place he adviſes us, to have f particular Regard to the Cobrſe of the Hutnburs; and diligently to 


obſerve whence they come, and Whither thy tend ; and in Conſequence of this he adviſes, that when they tend 
where they. ſhould not go, we ſhould. denye them to ſome other Part, and alter their Direction, almoſt in the 
ſame manner, in which the Water of a Rivulet is tut d. Or, upon other Occaſions, we muſt endeavour to divert 
theſe Humours, (deriving thoſe,upwards which tend downwards, and thoſe downwards which tend upwards. This 
is neither more nor leſs than the modern Poctrines of Derivation and Revulſion. eb, en en 
5 fixth Place he obſerves; that what mult neceſſarily be diſcharg d, ought to be carried off through pro- 
N * When, lays | He; we do. any. thing ictordiig. to Reaſon, though the Succeſs does not always 
anſwer, 5 we ought not too calily, n our Method of acting, ſo long as our firft 
Reaſon, remains in Force. But, as this Maxim may ſometimes prove fallacions,. the following may be a kind 
of Limitation and Correction to it. We miſt,” ſays Hippotrates, © pay a great Attention to that which 
« affords Relief, and that which does Injury: that which the Patient calily bears, and that which he is not 


Z ee eben 
. His ninth Kavice is of the greateſt Importance. We tut, ſays he, do nothing taſhly. We muſt ſometimes | 
— if we 0 ho Good to the Patient, we at leaſt dd 


* 


remain at Reſt, or without doing any thing. By this means, if we do no Ge | 
him no Harm. To. violent Diſorders we mult, according to Hippocrates, apply violent Remedies. What reſiſts 
the Force of Medicines, che Knife may cure 3. what the. Knife cannot cure, Fire may relieve ; but what Fire 
cannot cure, ought to be look'd upon as incurable. In che laſt Place Hippocrates adviſes againſt undertaking 
N Diſeaſes, fince their Cure is beyond. the Force and Power of Medicine. he | 
. Theſe are the moſt general and important Maxims on which Hippocrates founded his Practice; and moſt of 
them preſuppoſe that fundamental Principle he lays down at firſt, which is, that Nature herſelf cures Diſeaſes. 
Under the Article Arc J have given fo full an Account of the Regimen recommended by Hippocrates in 
acute Diſtempers, that it would be ſuperfluous to take farther Notice of it in this Place; I ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to the Remedies known. and uſed by Hippocrates. © POTIONS (ke CHER A 
Though the more gentle and lenient A with which the Aabiant and ſome others have enrich'd Medi- 


cine ſince the Time o r could not be known to him, yet he appears to have been abundantly ſenſible, 


that keeping the Belly ſoluble, or purging gently, was of the utmoſt Importance in the Cure of Diſeaſes: For 
this 3 he made uſe of a Decodtion of the Herb Mercury, with an equal Quantity of Ptiſan, and a ſmall 
Portio 


and; if this did not anſwer the Intention, the Leaves of Elder. With a View of ing Stools, he likewiſe 


orders a Decoction of Beet with Honey, and of Cabbage with Salt. But he more frequently recommends Afs's 
Milk, and that in fo a tity ſometimes, as ſixteen Heminæ, which is more than cight Pints ; not does 


he omit the Milk of Cows, Goats, and Mares. He direQs, moreover, the Uſe of Whey, which he generally 
orders to be boil d; r Interpretation of Schulzins, of a Paſſage in his Treatiſe De Internis 


AﬀeS#ionibus, Buttermilk of Mares Hippocrates alſo uſed Clyſters ard Suppoſitories. = 

. His of provoking a gentle Vomiting were, to fill the Stomach with ſome of the above-mentioned 
laxative. Vegetables, and to make the Patient drink after it a Decoction of Lentils, with an Addition of Honey 
and Vinegar ; or to.exhibit large Quantities of a Decoction pf Hyſſop, with a little Salt or Vinegar; or of Honey 
and Water, with a little Vinegar ; and if this did not ſucbeed, he (gave the Patient, ſome little time after, a 
Draught of warm Water. in e | EF * 97 p01 4 


9 


* 


The Draftic Purges cmploy'd by Eippocraret were Hellebore, boch black and white; 'Peplium, Colocynthis, = 
the Grana Cnidia, Cneorum, Elaterium, Scz ; 
' Hippocrates orders Blood to be taken away on ſ-veral' Occaſions; and from: ſeveral Parts; as the Arms, the 


Ony, and Thapſia, which ſee under their teſpective Articles. 


 Noſtrils, the Forchead, the Occiput, the Veins in the Anus, * thoſe under the Tongue, 4nd in the Hands; he 
peeps alfa to, have been well acquainted with che Uſes of Cupping and Scatification/ See PuLzpoTouta. 


oes am ret made any great Uſe of Narcocies, or Medicines which induce Sleep ; though in 
0 


ſome few Paſſhges Treatiles of the Diſorders of Women,” he ſpeaks of the Juice of Poppy, as conducive 
to the Cure of hat we now. call Hyfterics,. He likewiſe takes Notice of rake, bur cautions againſt exhi- 

biting it in Quantities ſufficient to cauſe Madneſs ; and of Henne. 
| As to Fomentations, Baths, Inſcſions, Sulfamigations, and Gargariſms, he ſeems to habe been perfeRly-well 
ntly 
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_ Gintments. 1 don't kiow, that fe any-where mensenhs Plaiſiers'; but ibſdead of che 


directe Cataplaſins, in Caſes where we, perhaps, might find them le ro-Plaiſters!/ rn 
 . There is Jomething yoo, ridiculous inf the Noun 32112 e fe of | 
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of Honey, which he dire&s to be given at Intervals. Sometimes he preſcribes Cabbage, or its Juice; 
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. their Quantities m 


When the Wound is not in the Abdomen, but only in the Extfeniities, he fuffers the Blood an» po len- 


e e in the olite 
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ilch had recourle 4 Diete This he ſs (6 tifliate” in- dhe allowing Package of his Werk B. enen, 


 Viltas in Aeutis, 4 All -Diſcales,” ſahs he, © cerminate, te; of ate cut d hy Evacuatiotis made either 1 bn wen 


wy” St Ay 238 A * ICIS 4 5d 5 


*- diuretic Medicines, or d ſuch = provle Une, "joſe « , acovtaling: to · the Nitine'sf the © 
bw or the 2 iche Patient. Sometimes "thi was uſed for this ſe; and, at other — 4 
{ſweet Wine was exhibited with the fame Inren on. "The" litietics taken allo buted to Aka {ame 
. the. Herba commonly uſed, Hippocrates, tr Yi rente recommended Ottions; Ps, 

bers; Melon, Citruls, C ytiſus, Both |; Sorts of & pun; Fe n 


©. a ©. 


= « the Belly, the "gt or Tae 6ther "like Outlet, e SWer 1 a h to all Hiſeaſes, and gf e. | 


nates. them all 7 


But hen he intended to anſwer that I with ſomewhat more Briſkneſs and Violence He took four Can- 
4 2 om, which, he cut t the Wings and Feet, and SihBited: the cler in Wine and Honey. He ordered 


3 that Species of Humour Which he call 25 "of when rfiere was a Retention of Urine. 


In foriie Caſes Higpecrates propoſes Rs a 1 5 85 OF 4 2 rovoling Urne; but he ada 1 as + 


form us in what manner it is to be, done. In another Fallag & inſt carefully examine wie- 

ther Sweating he proper or not and. FR, whe 45 n W at cs en excited : But he does 

not 7 the Means proper for that Purpo 65 ere He. of provoking'Swezr, - 
8 Foe 3 til a 1 ee breaks/out on all 


. 55 . 


5 ly kg of. e eating 9 or three Rota 11 bet, does hot appear to fave any Relation to the 
E 


crates might have given the Patient his e ES 70 1785 or vomit. -*Ts alſo poſſible," thar the 


Narciſſus of which: Hippocrates ſpeaks, not afterwards. koown e Namie; which has been tlle Fate of 
oſs "a rPpocrates we mect \ th ho* Other Sudorifics to be taken intetnally. 


The Diſeaſe for which he propoſes theſe Medicines 3 is ſuch. a A Toes goes not proceed from Bile or or bar 
e 


from a Laſſitude, or any, other Cauſe. . From this Pale we thay . rares did not Se 

a Diaphoreſis in any Fevers, except thas yarticulir Species he, men 0 e de Hall fee in the Sequel,” that 5 
delfucdive Practice of adminiſtring firong Diaphoretics., Was, « of wien later K and founded” on a falſe 
Theo! _ | ' rol 


m 
an Account of æ chirurgical ſt be taten för a modem Freatiſe of St . That 


Hippocrates wee ali the Sk by * 30 8 a Fact which cannot be calſed in Ho- 
this Phyſician SIS himſel b BY I of” e WY n 
4 which, notwithſtan its Title, treats principally ounds. it is univerſally | 
eftcem'd genuine, we ſhall make ule. e e e | 
'This-Phyſician, then, forbids a recent Wound im an) Part, egept in the Joints, to be walh'd with any thing 
but Wine. He requires no other Dreſſings belides 0 pan i is hot to be  apply'd * to the 
' Wound itſelf, but to the adjacent Parts. 8 * 
The Food and muſt be exhibited in moderate Quamites ; 464 * "the harley they are of Digeſtion, 
be proportionably the leſs. The 225 = alfo. rernain iff a State of Reft and Eaſe.” 


EY _ 


rifully, fince by that means the Parts become Jeſs fall, and a Teſs confi 1 e enfues, Oils, and oleous 
Subſtances, are by no means proper for recent Wounds, In many Wounds, ef where à Corruption is 
threatened, Purging is of ſingular Service. II a Wound is is not thofoughty « cleanfed, it wilt wee heal ſponta- 


neoully,..nor even when its-Lips are brought into Contact. 
An Erypelas oo TA renders Purging abſdlut tely hecellary. "Wheth there is 2 "Wound with 


Gontulion, a ee muſt be made before the Curt can be petformed.” Fot anfvetirig this Incentiof therefore, | 


Cataplaſms muſt be apply d to the tumid Part, but nat to the Wang itſelf.” ©. 

- Theſe are his general Directions with regard to Wounds, to Witich ke fibjoins aft Account of the Cataplaſms to 
be uſed); and of ſuch as are proper for © ing ſordid Ulcers. He chere alſo gives us an Account of a Medi- 
cine proper both for regen and inveterate Uloers;;- and that Preparation comes pretty: wr 00 the yabae of the 
Unguentum Agyptiatum, at preſent for the ſame Intention. e 

Tera End of che Hook there as fom things. relating to an Geda and Vatites:” Sho adit Gaiman 
Swellings of che Feet 2p have a large eee l dep Wound frigde in em; add difcfts, that a Varix 
ſhould 5 prick d here-a there, that thę Blood may How 1 in {mall Quaiifities the lrtle Ofkices. In another 
Paſſage +2 aſſigns a Reaſon for this ſeemingly unaccountable Piece of Ai Pease - © Though,” © fays he, it is 
4 not expect ne full and ern Elton Blood, reel often br * ** 0 ke ae 

Om. 


- With regard to Bandages, he gi 1 8 1 «We bug Eil to Sefpiſe thoſe Whimica! 
and curidus Bandages, which wnig the Intention for which th 
are apply d for they ts Hartfe z and 'tis 
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Head, een Rixes t Right Part of his 
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; for, if ahy ons hav in lot" the Liſt Part of his 
Body, and vice — w, FI That 
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enhair, and ene Well as 
a acid Subſtances. In the Gn Clals he pu is Hole thbted' with Water and Viregar, And all ſalted” Aliment. 


emedics in various chronica Hilders, „ after Purgatio "itn | he believed the Blood E: be Ailt* 


atriffus among Finletics. *Tis poſfile” Hippe 


In theT Days of Hippocrates Surgery was io a ul Medicine, thar the former a den 
* el he Book intituled De Officina ae o full . 


ound Gr Ulcer to Ge, we lean S thir Book Bübgef Dr 
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That Hippocratupind feltera Inſtrimits for:Porfaratiop, we learn from many Paſſages of his Works: Among 
cheſe cet ui mentiom mm bf certain: ſetrated. and. holſow Terebra, deſign' di fon cutting the Bones to the very 
MY and not unlike to that Inſtrument w 1 75 Ve all the Trapan. In his Book De internis Afectionibus, we 

. the Ribs, in 22 to diſchargg the Water, in a Dropſy 
Tape perform'd by means of a ſimple Terebra. 


4 U b Extenſion, replac'd them, apply d a nar fuiteck to the 
, Mitily cover'd with ſome Cerate, over. are e, and ſecured 
he apply*> Splints, to be ſecur'd by very loo — on for the 
AWiew that the Splints ſniauld contribute any- thing to the — Y 
This Cantion he inculcates 1 in \the moſt earneſt manner. The Surgeon" muſt alſo be able to make a Judicigus Eſti- 
mate of the Time M which Banes gre generally united and conſolidated, by thę Formation df a Callus. He gives 
accurate Directions with regard to this Matter; but informs us, that Difference of 585. and Conſtitutions, mult. - 
roduce a Variation with reſpect to the Time. The Bones of the Cubitus are conſoli ed in the Space of dür 
Pays, during the firſt ten of which the Dit muſt be ſpare, and of an attenuating Nature. On the tenth. Day we. 
are diligently, to / imquira, if 3 for it whether the Reduction has been duly and accurately Tide, 
Then the Bandages and Spl nts are to. be. ke duly apph d; and, if no Itching is felt, nor an Exuſceration 
ſuſpected, they are to remain in that State till che twentieth Day. The Patient, in the mean time, i gradually td 
be ſtrengthened by a larger Quantity of more nouriſhing Fe od, in proportion as the Cure advances. Two 
Thirds of the my Days being; xt, 95 che un are to be made gradually looſer, and fewer, till the 
Cure is complet Ee 
This is — whole Proceſs, and, as. it were, a general Model for reducing and curing broken 8 ſor he 
himſelf adds, Theſe Directions are, as ik . a juſt and ſtated Law for the Cure of Eractures, inſtructing us 
« at once how they ought to be treated; and whit are The Events of their being — manag' d.“ Here . 1 
no Mention made of Plaiſters, nor do we read of their being apply'd to 2 for a conſiderable 
after the Days of Hippocrathh ; at leaſt we do not find, that Paulus W ho lived many Years after Chriſt, 


e Arti Doctrine of 1 N delivered at great 1 Where, in flight Cases, he 
e 1 with the Hand alone; but, in more terrible Caſes}! ſick 45 a Luxation of the 
Spine, he makes uſe of in Tnſtrument, "Which he calls Shereyzerutc, the Structure and Uſe of which he deſcribes 
at Length. Thus alſo, in the Redlitfor of 2 hurated Humerus, after enumerating the ſeveral Methods 
generally uſed, he deſerts. 4 Machine; under the Name of Aux, by which the Humerus'is moſt eaſily reduc'd ; 
and this very Inſtrument: 18 l uſed by ſome inodern Surgeons for thaj-very Purpoſe. Hippocrates bine ſeems 
ts hab beim the ven, off this) Machine, which; in! all ſucceeding Ages, has bore. his venerable Name... He 
ſeems alſo to have been highly diligent in finding:out compendious Methods of Cure in Chirurgical Caſes. As a 
Proof of:6is-Indiaffty n Pticuldy, Wa need only conſider his giving an Account of a fue ; Experiment he . © 
himſelf made,” and the Resin he aſſigns for chan the World with his want of Succeſs. This, . fays he, 


I wrote.on Purpoſe ; for tis * know thole things which, upon Trial, were not atrended wird s Suc⸗ 
«* ceſs, and the Reaſons why. r CDN nA 


Hitherto we have had a Specimen of the Surgery of Hippocrates, with regard to Wounds; Ulckis,. Fractures, 
and Luxations ; in which Cafes we oftetr find him not afraid tu add ben ang to ahather, or to make Inciſions, 
for the Reef of the Patient, and the Cure of the Diforder. He alſo perform d curious Operations on the Eyes. 

In Suppurations of the Kidneys, i # — ars about the Spina, he open'd it, by making a deep lad 


ſion, that. the Pus might be Ache d. He the Paracenteſis to be perform ꝗ on the Breaſt, for evacuating 
the Pus ind Water contain d in its vity He alſo aner d the fame Operati to.be-perform'd in the Abdomen, 


for carrying off _ Water collected in it. Species of Droply cal*d Aſcites; tho, fot the moſt part, he 
ſaid theſe Operati ey rb by hone: of the baſk ; Conſequences In theſe Dif6xders he ſometimes uſe the 
actual Cautery 8 ph, 

In general it may be ſad, Rx ee Hir erer was not © afraid of uſing the 1 Cautery; fince tis G that 
he lays down „ or cauterizihg the Shock or chor the Parts about the Arm pit, ii 
Caſes wire —ü— 3 5-77 yer hg pans Flax to be burnt upon the Parts. inimediately 
affected with arthritic Pains, Aich Pier "of Practice has been retain'd by his Followers. 

He alſo- exttacted the Foerus, 5 by the Help of Inſtruments, as is obvious from his |, Book 
De Exſefttione Faztas : But he not only agel his Diſciples from cutting for the Stone: but ally bound them by 


a ſolemn Oath, to leave this ons to —_ whoſe Province it came under. That he did fo, is certain, pro- 
vided that Form x Ou hl pai vader his Name; was by him really admitiiſter'd to his Diſciples ; but the 
moſt Judicious chinle whey: have juſt Reaſon to doubt of the Truth of this Circumſtangs In all Profability, th 


Operations for. the various kinds of 3 n in his Dayef ſince Herniz are only ond mention 
by him in his Works. d 


In _— =o ſhew the Prog re which Phy fic had made in the Time of e Mr. 7 Cure very e 
row ogue of the Diſcaſes — or i nw by hi, winch he diſtributes into five different Claſſes ; 
nder bay firſt de he comprehends all thoſe-Diftempers which have retain the Names he e them, auch are knowng 
by the Signs and Symptoms, to be theflino Which he deſribes. SORT 03 295 | 
The ſecond Claſs contains thoſe. which ire Known by Names different berg toſs by mhieh Mr 
crates call'd them, bu art-diſtingaiſhedrby the Symptoms which he attributes to the- 
Ide thind includes [fuch-Diſtempers. aq Hilifporrates has guild by po particular! Name, but only ebd.. ff 
2 the fourth are comprehended ee which,, tho nam g and Geſerid d, dee however been at 
Prelent. 99 za; 10 155 11 6 3 Muh 11 


f Aer ; 111 we 2 
The fifth contains ſuch duc at "arena which az pre ve. do weer ue, and which at 
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Finer bas 2 Jah 55 


A 
A eee 
20 


Ou v aide br rarer Impotence. - 
CE diem the Pudenda, 


Alta ros h Spitting of Blood. 

Aladin, Stupor of the Teeth. 

Ahe evi, emorrhage. 

Ale; po: ches, Hzmorrhoides. 

"Axgozrg? oves; Warts. | 

AAN &>z Pains: . 3 

* AXVTR05z | _ 
BAatg giopees Anxiety or Reftleſuels, 
Fr rache, RY 
Auna, . 

"Apes, 2 Leproſy. y. 


* AXIS, 
"ApBwayjpcs, neo neſs of Sight. 
*Araudin, Privation of Voice. 
ASE, Lao ee 

in, 8 p tite. | 
*Avriades, Tumors 991 the Tonſils. 


A F 
Bees, } Apoplexy. 


Aren gacBay: See the aun Arduzees. . 


ee, 


osdlrra, modic Con-. 
1 — . of the * | 


Agtpimes, Govt. 


*Aptlpiris per sr FRO regel Toiow & TY 101 
t with i cee Mater the Tak 4 


"Agai, Nauſeating of Fi ood. 

Accus, Afthma. 5 
Amas, Worms call'd Aſcarides. 
*AToxai, | inne vura hies, nne in Women. 


Acht 
Aber, 6 = 


A : | 
yy $ Fainting, | 


B 
* | Dulnef of Hearing, 
ent 


x 


= emyguous Y oũxa,  Excreſcences on the 2 
* tn — A Dt of the Eye- lid out- 


EcTRoOPE. 
Sen, Qpaleſcence of the Eye-lids, 


apoplectic, 


- Lividneſs on their Sides after Death. 


BopuBo by weir, PT IE DE Le, © er 


Bovg d, Buboes. 


"TA 60% 
* L. vale o ns, Sphacelation of the check. 


*EtAvcs, 


DE — a kn 
le were "alla who were —_— thy. e 


. a 


ard round Tumors in the Neck 


Toons Fu F155, Inrdluntary Diſcharge of the 
we A Dm 


5 . 


EC Laxttiots and Sprains. 


Adding, Bile: 8 


7 


— oeio ads, Concalſion -of the Win. . 4 


"E#en zrigheH, Inflammation of the Anus. 


| bf Thy 1 4 2 e A hard Tubercle 


re rte ne Paſſion. | 
Boe fee, ine Paſſion, attended with - 
- Jaundice. | > Vion! 7 


2 "Burautis;"A ſudden Privation of 8 Senfution.. 1 
| "ExTT&0is 1 bes, Pa down of the Uterus. 


” * *Bierrunots, 
by Bertie, Empyema. 


Exc acts, Alienation of Mind. 
Exgrw cis as api Alienation of Mind, caus'd 


by Melancholy 1 wh" 


| Exif; : Ecchymoſis from Contaſions 


Ex u-, 
*Eaxea, Ulcers. - 


"EAxecx xaxoilec, Malign 


Wen 


"Exxea, ougryyodea, Fiſtulous Ulcers. 
"Eaxea Neige a, Scrophulous Ulcers. 
EAA, 


3 eres Diſtortion of the Eyes. 


ba Worms. 
Die, 


- 4 iu rare, Flat Wants, 
 "PapurSo 5 
Fuer. dH i Vomiting of Blood. 


Aa, Round Worms. 


Eur ro. eee, a Sort of Con- 
vulſion. 5 

"Ebarbiopare, Cutaneous Eruptions. 

EN, du * | 

EA In, 

* . Purulent "Sane 

Ryans \Catamenia of al 


rere rbinpaae. eee : 
Egerer, Er . 80 i £508 


Hrar iu, | 
Tap m_— of the Liver. 


end fend 


By ow by bt bd en be bare bed had hore 


A 


PREP 


1 | 

*[Sppa, Puſtules proceeding from an acrimonious 
weat, | 

"[xTig@-, Jaundice. 


DuD Vertigos. 133 f <> 
lende, Hard Tubercles on the Face. 
loxies, Sciatica, - 


Logyopwnin, F Heſitation. 
FS N AM us, 


Keg! lay Ms "y Heart-burn. 
” Heavineſs of the Head. 


gs Cancer. 

Kagxivopeay 

Kagxi®- dxgorar®s, External Cancer. 

Kaoxiv®- XPUT'T05, Latent or internal Cancer. 

Kegel. ovupuTO-, Hereditary Cancer, 

Kagpos, Carus. 

KarTapivia, 1 Ta Y, HDA ε, Redundancy of 
the Catamenia. 

Kærafeiv al. Yyivo Ae, Natural Catamenia. 

Kærafei Ngo, Colourleſs Catamenia. 

Karapiria txAtirorra, Retention of the Cata- 
menia. N 

Karan oAtyey Deficient Catamenia. 


Karappot ee aH res, Suffocating Ca- 
tarr | % 

Kerrefjo®-, A Defluxion or Rheum, 

KarTapogn, Cataphora. ' 

Kavoos, Cauſus, or burning Fever. 

Karyetin, Cachexy. 

Keparaayin, Head-ach. 


Kd, Ruptures, 


Kngieu, hy and Achores. 
AX%> 
Kioyes W N PutrefaCtions of the Uvula, 


IS 
K. yoo; ey Kos ovts Varix of the Lungs. 
YE doe, Excreſcence i in the Pudenda. 
Kmons, 
Kyirôrus, $ IG 


KviJwois dud To ola, A pungent Itching in the 
Mouth. _. 


Koruna avwbey Twy 7 Tubercules of the Gums. 
ct TMIXgoTEpat Paivorres, ; ywrias IN The 


Ko 
upil of tlie Eye too ſmall, or angular. 

Kogns Lug, Exulceration of the Pupil. 

Ko evo Cor YZA, ef vx 

Koi; ey —— 7% Hordeolum on ihe Eyelids, 

Kuss, Quink oy 


eren, Crookedneſs, | 


Ku@wors, 


Ki a eber. Retention of Urine. 
pa, Coma, | 


Koen the uTvads, Coma Vigil. ente TTY 

3 Deafneſs, Teas: 
A | 

Autrregin Lientery, hr 

Ange, Tetters. 2 


. Alb &., 


Nuri e H, Epileptic Fits in 


12— 
: | 


= Y 

\ 5 ” ; 
* 7 : — * a 7 
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ACE. 


Aimgn, Leproſy. 
Awxn, The white Leproſy, 
en 6, Lethargy. 

, Blear Eyes. 


A Exper), Dry blear Eyes. 


Atbizos, F Stone. 

Aulus, Canine Appetite, 

Aotpos, The Plague, 5 

Aorol, Deſquamations of the Skin. 

Abgd wot, Diſtortion of the Spine forwards. 


Abos £17 xa.F4g01s XATEY 0[hEVN; Retention of 
ochia. | 


Avyu®.,, Hiccough, 


XXV 


the 


Maducis, Baldneſs 
Main, Madneſs. 
MeAzyXonm, 

Ta Meaa Yona, 
Muan, A Mole. 


Mages, Stupidity. 


— Mclanchol y. 


N TN, 


Naguwos, Torpor, or Loſs of Senſation, 
Nepia, Clouds, 
Axes, Cicatrices 
| Aryides, Pearls 
Agytuwor, Albugo 
Neęęiris, Any Affection of the Kidne 


n the Eyes. 


Leen, 
NuxTaAwTrss. See the Article N YCTALOPS. | 


Bren = Q 4 | 
"OSatiomos, Pains of the Gums 1 in Children from 
their breeding Teeth. 


ITges rors 'Ofortas aAynuata, Tooth- ach. 


Tlgions 100 'OSorrov, Gnaſhing Or Grinding of the 
"Teeth. 


- Yuvegiopcs Od error, Fixing of the Tecth, of the 


upper and lower Jaws, together. 
Ogre, Pains. 


Oichuta, Tumor. 

"Owparcs Hehe ven, Inflammation of the Navel, 
Oveigwyuar, Nocturnal Pollutions. | 
'OTiaSorovs, A Specimen of Convulſion cad : 


Op1/thotonos. 


| OgSowvoin, Streightneſs of Breathing, | a 


Oęxie HEY, Tumefy'd Teſticles. 
F. Tovoi, Pains of the Loins. 
Duda 8 Blackneſs of the Gums. 


TATA, 


dy = 5528. Moin e, 


ew ze Y perynys Frege 
1. e e . d by a 


* Hr 


P Mm, MRS © 
II | Suns 
4 . 
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Cy ene of the 
ypture of, ho Eye. . 


. > - * 
3 „ 4 1 0 0 4 
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VI 

Tlagæęęocurn, 

Tlagapoprs 

HagaxorTn, 

Hlagazgects, 

Ilan, N WN 

Hapexua » a 2 of uinſey. 

Tlagareie, Madneſs, Loſs of e Senſes. 1 

IIægag- eu. Gy WEITaT, Diſtortion of the Mouth. 

LlægiH,⁰,; Diſorders of the Tonſils. 

IIægoro in, Whitlow. 4 0 ö 

IleęrveuHαvin, P eripneumon 7. Be | 

Ileedben, Great Diſcharges of the marbid Hu- 
mours. - 

Ilixvęlæcis, a ſcurfy Head. l 

IIAA vd Twv UGTERtw), Hyſterical Symptoms. 

ae ZurvE®-, Suppuration of the Lungs, 

IINeuglris, Pleuriſy. f | 

IAeuęlris Enpn Dry Pleuriſy. 

laevgires dyn, Moiſt Pleuriſy. 

Iris beeeiun, Hyſteric Suffocations. 

lese, S out in the Fee. 

Iod ayerxa, 

"Tl-aurzs, Polypus in the Noſmme. 

TITeguyior, the Unguis, a Diſorder of the Eyes. 

| Trvansps, Spontaneous: Salivation. 

Tye dic, A Diſcharge of Pus by the Noſe 
= - | 

Tlve, A burning Fever. | 

Ile 4yeror, A ſort of inflammatory Tetter, per- 
Res the Shingles. 3 

Tlugeres, Fever. : 

Iluęeres axara5arO-, An irregular Fever, fixed to 
no certain Period. * 

TlugeTos expnTioonO, A pure bilious Fever b 

Ilugeres 4 ne, A ſalt F ever. 

Tugeros cu. A quotidian Fever. ; 
Tlugercs nxutgir®-, A Fever, whole Paraxyſms ſeize 
the Patient in the Day-time. 1 
IIoge res owns, A Fever attended with Anxiety. 
Loge reg g7axt®-, An irregular Fever. 
Tuperos d ,, A Fever attended with Dim- 

"neſs of Sighglt. SEW 
Tugeres G ,, A light Fever. | 
Tlugeres yAiozg©-. See the Article Grascuros. | 
Llugeros Saxrwdns, B wonvns Ty epi, A Feyer which 

is pungent, or one Which is mild to the Touch. 
Tlugercs que “οο, An intermittent Fever. N 
Huge res eee A Fever attended with great 

JZ ( - n 
Ilvgeros Sg., A Fever attended with great 
Pale ness. 1 7 
Huge res emarad Soy, An increaſing Fever. 1 
Nugeres irie, A Fever attended with Shiver- 

in | | oy 


Ng. 2122 eee 
Tlugeros nuUTERTH®., . A. Hemitritzus. 20 


Huge ros id H, A terrible Fever. 


8 


Tlugerss D,, A, Fever attended with a Ver- 
- tigo. oy 0 | TEN - 5 15 At . "_U 422 


Delirium. * * 


- „ 99 * 


Ta Aerruęiua, Fevers wherein the enternal Parts 


dre cold, whilſt the internal arg extremely 

3 ; hot. art 1 | x n £ 5 nia . : « qT 

Huge rds Avyyulns, A Fever attended with Hic- 
4 "466 2 .. Jeb a 


— coughs. — 14 6 
Lege res FKxęcs, wy. Fever. 1 „„ 
ragen n l, A Toft Fer. 
_ Tlvgeros yorusdns, A moiſt Fever. 
* ew 8 $5 15 ; | 0 4 


* 
* * * 
. 


Tlvgerss wxTigaves, A nocturnal Fever. 


Troia aVeoTac 

18 Troum quod, Fetid Br eath. 1 | q 

- of ” ro. . 1 * $5 Nu, f 
Trg, Strangury. TEN 


FACE 


Tlvgerss o&vs, An acute Fever. 
Tlvgeros Taos, A livid Fever. 


Huge ros wennlais, A Fever returning every fifth 


8 
Huge ros ereuprywdIns, A flatulent Fever. 


Huge ros weemeans, 4 burning Fever. 
Ivęeros we bes, A cold Fever. 


Iluge res wherTys, An Erratic Fever. | 
\ 


Iluge res TeTagraios, A Quartan. 


Hoge ves rear, A Tertian. 
\ 


Tlvgeros Texrwopurs, A Fever reſembling aTertian, 
Tlugeros porwd us, 2 deſtructive Fever, , 
TlugeTos yepuegerec, A Winter Fever. 


ige res xAages, A moderately hot Fever. 


 Tiwpas, 


Chalk-ſtones in the 
_ Joints, 


/ 
ETitTwpwparta, 


Tuc pier, | 
Aubid ie Tg! T9101 ag Igotaty, 


5 


Pagis Jung gepꝭ, Diſtortion of the Spine. 
ce P 7 - ü | 


Peda, A Catarrh. 
Pe QApugeY, 
— Jew, \ ſharp 


tarrh. 
— Sc, hot 1 


Pig ar Ruptures of any Veſſels, or of an Ab- 


ſceſs; or Fiſſures of the Lips, or Tongue. 
'P:yos, Exceſſive Shivering. 


Poss guess, Ruber. 

3 Fluor 2 

Fos wuppcs, uſtus. 

Pas uyarxetos, EMuliebris. 
We OW 


ExAnguopeata, Indurated Tumors. j 9. 
ExoTodivn, Vertigo attended with Dimneſs 
Ta Exotwdex,S of Sight. | r 

ETacuazie, Contractions of the Fibres. 


x Trœcxcol, Convulſions. 


Tr erngfeivos, g ure | | 
SAD ab, ] Tumor of the Spleen. 


ET2wrris, Inflammations of the Spleen. Ay 
STaquan, Relaxation of the Uvata.. © : 
Trades d kerapperoy payty, Fracture of the Breaſt 

or Back- bons. art wt ons oo ail 
vor, Diftortion of the Mouth. | 


Tręesdoh Wry Neck. 


S*p29or 9 dreanves; Criping of the Tnteſtines, 
Eve:yys, Fiſtulas, 1 1 
Supe r, Torpidneſs of the 


rr 1 —_—— 2 
Ines 


ws | 
#44 TY 


Taxvyawerorepot, Too great Volubility of Speech. 
55 r e 


Teras, Teneſmus. 


Teęno wv » Caries, 


Teguurbol, Terminthi, 2. | 3 
Teras, Tetanus. oo Laws 
419/229 | 23 Foe W431 1 1163724337) 
Tęauduonds, Stammering. OE "a Rat 
Teixwas, Trichofis, | N 
- | 7 
| Teomes, 
” Fi * 


- * 
4 N 
- cr =_ 
q <* : 
. . 
* ”. „ * a" at 


7 
1 


who, after the Rem 


P REFA C E. vii 


Tpou 055 Tremor. aa 
Tow)uerre, Wounds. 


Tig, | 
pI uit TRY Privation of Sight. 
T 
"YIpwy 5 
Tn, {Prop 


"Tipo An 2 : Leucophlegmatia. 
"YIrwh ds], in, 


"TIpol Epos, A dry Dropſy. 

"YCIpo mA orcs, A rev. of the Lungs. 

TD UT oTeprid 0s, Ana arca, 

Tape auer cpu ry, A flatulent 8 

"YTep# rh bees "wept TW eyxipaAcy, RUP- 
_— the Veſſels in the Brain; 

Ter £prepuwrts, Hyperſarcoſis. | 

Trab, Tumor under the Tongue. 

Ta Tœepæ are Retention of the Secun- 
dines. 

eee, Various Diſorders of the Uterus. 


0 


 $akaxpwrns, Baldneſs. 


$0015, 

Sin, 

Sie ea voοννπατ, 
Ties, 

$0 os 85105, Conſumption of the whole Habit: 

S010 i A Iſchiadic Conſumption. 

0101s vepeaTiN, Nephritic Conſumption; 

$0{o4s ri, Tabes Dorſalis. 

$Az&ypomn, Inflammation. 

$AvxT&ivam, Phlyctænæ. 


Conſumption: | 


Seger Ey Vir vos, Frightful Dreams, 


SpeyiTis, Phrenitis; 


Ppixn, Horror, Shivering. 

ura, 8 | 4 
Kere, Ao ſorts of Tubercles. 
Tuc pi us, mn 

dens hy ihe Xu Fly, Tubercles in the Bladder, 

ÞPLuarah, e ey Th Gp | Tubetcles, or Caruncles, in 
the Urethra. 

Huf D pod c, Scrophulous Tubercles. 


Ta Wap Bs ÞvpaTa, } Tubercles about the Ears. 
Þnpea, 


did es, Red Blotches on the Legs, cauſed by mts 
ting too near the Fire; 


* 


Xn Evyey 7G; Perpetual VE 
Niuerda, Chilblains. | 

Xowade;, King's-evil. 

XoA#px, Cholera Morbus. 


Xodepa 5160 | oy a J Cholera Morbus. 
XoMgpa b, 


X weornfer, Bad 3 


eee OR Wreie, Green- ſickneſs. 


| XM 0» 155 Limping: 


Tapæ; The Itch. 
Q 


2 OU jc ey Son; Crude Tubttcles in the 
Lungs. | 

r ol; Pains of the Ears. 

"QTwy bp xnlesʒ Redundant Moiſture of the Ears; 


In the ſecond Claſs art contained only two Diſcaſes, which are, 


*Auavri. See the Article AUAN TE. 


open 22 Nader. See the Article PukonTrs. 


The third beds three Diſeaſes, one of which is deſcribed i in the Treatiſe de Aere, Locis, Aquts, Which 
I have inſerted under the Artide AR. This Diſtemper is g to the Scythians. 


Another is thus deſeribed. 


<« Thoſe whoſe Spleens are tumefied, are affected with 


| Gums, and have a- fetid Breath: But if a 


« Largeneſs of the Spleen be neither attended with Om nor a fetid - Breath, the Patient is aMidcted 


« with malignan 


t Ulcers, and black Cicatrices in the Legs. 
<« grave or deep Tone of the Voice, or a Pain of the Teeth, we may e 


If there be a manifeſt Abſceſs in the Face, a 
an Hæmorrhage from the Not. 


« They who have the Parts under the Eyes very much elevated, will he found to have large Spleeys; and if 


cc their Feet alſo fwell, will appear 


as if they were hydropic; but the 


The Symptoms here enatnerated leave no Room to doubt of the Author S meaning that Diſtemper Which 


we call the 


curvy. 
The third Diſtemper i is deſcribed in the third Book. of the 


Before the Beginning of the-Spring, the Scaſon being cold. 2 very ont, Gel owing to 
a manifeſt Cauſe, others'not ; they were however, of a * d, and very mortal. labburęd 
under Diſorders of the F. auceb ahd had their Voice affected; Wal 1 Kd, wa a0 Phrenſies, Arif in the 


Moth; Tubercles (2945 
attended in ſome 27 5 | 


Oftentimes the. 3 


in che Pudenda, Ophthalmies, and Carb 
in others not, were very 


and of an ill Quali — | for the moſt laboured tmider Coma, ſucceeded by 
C at all, (for . 


85 Section the third; Ww 


cles, Looſeneſſes, rene to Food, 
frequetit, The Urine was — much in Quithtity, 


want "of ' Sleep. 


I read elle Vith Foefins) and —.— one that 


was imperfect; Dropſies ald and Conſumptions were 3 901.4 


In many Perſons an E rylipelas,” taking its Riſe from ve 

ody; bat if the Patient were 

it principally affected the Head, Many, even while under Cure!" 
increaſed, a 285 y ſpread. itſelf every-where. III "Ti 


attended by an extraordina faction and Separation of the Fleſk 
but a Confluence of <6f 


ſperſed itſelf” all over the 'B 


the Eryli 


tro&405) came to a Supp 
erves, and Bones r 


the Lofs of the Hair AW" 
great Defluxion ef Hume 1 or without a Fever. 
dangerous; for e CS thoſe” if hom 


ver Part mii the Bo 


ow E i thus ic ape, 
7 


ion of Humours was not 
putrid Matter of many 5 N Thoſe who appel 


Head and Beard, * . ca 
m the Mager n 2 a 5 
. 


mall and intonſiderable Puſtules, ( & 
"Years of Age, and in the leaft 2 80 
fized with violent Inflamma „and 
who were thus affected, the ales 


Q 


411 
-thus affected about the Head, 
In and Luxation of the Bon 55 


„ however, were more terrible th 
a Suppuration, recovered ; 5 rhe 
e from an Abſceſs, died i in- 5 
ere Dien ed; 3 the Arm! 


Belly and Loins are alſo to be obfety*d?* 


ſafered - 


* re” 1 | 
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merus to the Cubit, or the Part below it, had the Bone laid bare, ſome had their Sides affected, others their 
Fore- part, or Back- part. Sometimes the Thigh, or the Leg, or the whole Foot, were deprived of Fleſh ; but 


The above - quoted Author mentions eh in this Claſs; but improperly, ſince it is known to | import Tubercles 
under the Ears. | | | | 

The Medicines taken Notice of by Hippocrates are principally the following. But it muſt be remarked, that 
as the Greek Language in general underwent Variations, ſo the Names of Plants were frequently changed; and 


hence ariſes an Impoſlibility of being certain, that this Catalogue is entirely juſt. 


| | the moſt diſmal Caſe of all was, when the Diſtemper ſeized upon the Pubes and Pudenda. | 
> This Deſcription, I ſhould think, agrees pretty well with a malignant _ of the Small-pox ; but I am 
=_ . ſenſible, that many are of a different Opinion. As I have given the Paſſage, others may judge for them- 
4 ſelves. - 2 | | 
x The fourth Claſs includes only two Diſtempers. 
1 Tugos. See the Article Tyenvs. | [laxv roonue. See the Article Pachrs. 
1 | In the fifth Claſs Mr. Ls Clerc rekons the following Diſtempers. | 
4 | | 
; 4 | Ac hein, Anemia. | n Ma Tayyai. See the Article TANGx. 
i InT8e4s., See the Article HiepouR1s. | Tu$goparin, See the Article TypHoMANIA. 
* j Noos biin See the Article PHTHINICE. 2 
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A. Bitumen: whe 2 
Abrotanum. | Bli tum. | Crinanthemum, - 
Abſinthium. Bombylium. A Sort of Bee. Crithmum. 
Acacia. Braſſica. Crocus. 
Acetum. ä Bryonia. Cucumis. 
Adiantum. Bulbus albus. Cucumis ſylveſtris. 
Arugo Aris. Bulbus inter ſegetes naſcens. Cucurbita, 
As. | - Bupreſtis Animal. Bupreſtis Herba. Cuminum. 
Aris Flos. Butyrum. Cuminum thiopicum. 
Aris Limatura. C. Cupreſſus. 
Eris Squama. Cachrys. Cyclamen. 
Es Uſtum. Calamintha. Cydonia. 
Agnus Caſtus. Calamus Aromaticus. Cyperus. 
Alica. Calx viva. | Cytiſus. 
Allium. | | Canis. D. 
Althza Cantharides. Daphnoides. 
Alumen. Capparis. Daucus. 
Alumen Zgyptium. Capra. | Dictamnus. 
Alumen Sciſſile. Capræ Lac. | Dictamnus Creticus. 
Alumen Uſtum. Capræ Axungia. Dracontium. 
Ammoniacum. Capræ Stercus. Dracunculus. 
Amomum. Capræ Sudor. E. 
1 Amygdale. - -  Carabe. ot Ebenus. 
14 Anagallis. Cardamomum. Echinus. 
.= Anagyris. | Caſeus. N Echinus marinus 
13 Ay | Caſtoreum. 935 123238 . r 
14 nemone. Cedria. | ipetron. :2 
1 Anethum. Cedrus. | | Eid. 45 
1 Aniſum. Centaureum. „ 
= Anſeris Medulla. r ard * a 
4 Anſeris Stercus. ana... Eryſimum. 
1 Aparine. | „% PP F. 
_ Argentum.  _ wk F.arinæ variz. 
: | 4 Argent! Flos. PT! :.. 25:7 4144 jy: HR | 
mM Atriplex. - _. 
BY 4 Aſinus. a 8 
| Pros. wag a 
2 bh 
| - Avena. Wy | . — 
$ Auripigmentum. 
| s 
Berben 5 
5 Bis Bovina. 4 
| i a * Jilis Forcina. : 
| 
' 
| | 
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Hippomarathrum, 

Hippophae. 

Holoconitis. 

Hordeum. 

Hordeum Achilleum. nen 
— — 

Hyoſcyamus. 

Hypociſtis. 

Hyflopus. 

PP 2 8 


Juncus Odoratus. 


Jun 
ED. 


Meconitis. 
Meconium Catharticum. 
Meconium Infantum. 
Meconium Somniferum. 
Mel. 

Mel Cedrinum. 
Melanthium. 
Melilotus. 

Meliſſæ duz Species. 
Mentha. 
Mercunalis, 

Milium. 

Minium. 

Miſy. 

Modus Radix. 
Molybdæna. 
Morus. 

Mulus. 

Muli Stercus. 
= 

wi 2 Stats. 
Myrica. 
Myrtidanum. 
Myrtus. 


Narciſſus. 
Nardus. 
Naſturtium. 
Niſus. 
Nitrum. 
Nitrum rubrum. 
Nux. | 
Fon diele. 
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N 
Oenanthe. 

Oeſ 

Ole Folia, 
Olez Fructus. 
Oleæ Galla. 
Oleæ Lignum. 
Oleæ Nucleus. 
Oleæ Oleum. 
Oleum. a 
Omphacium. 
Origanum. 


| —_ 


Peonia. 
Panax. 
Papaver. 
Parthenium, 
Paſtinaca. 


Petroſelinum; 
Petroſelinum criſpatum. 
Peucedanum. 
Phaſeolus. 
Philiſtium. 
Pinei Nuclei. 
Pinus. 

Pi 

Pi um. 
Polium. 
Polygonum. 
Populus. 
Porrum. 
Portulaca. 
Praſſium. 


| Pſeudodictamnus. 


Reſina Lentiſcina. 
Reſina Terebinthinæ. 
Rhamnus. 


Rus. 
Ricinus. 


Roſa. 
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Scolopendrium. | | 


Secundine humanz, | 
Seleri. 1 


Seſamoides. 
Seſamum. 


Seſeli. 
Sinapi. 


Siſymbrium. | 


Solanum. 


| Sorbus. : 


Styrax. 
Succinum. 


- Sulphur, 
Tæda. 


Tauri Bilis. 
Tauri Hepar. 
Tauri Urina. 
Telephium. 
Terebinthina. 


Terra Egyptia. 


Terra Alba. 
Terra Samia. 
Teſtudo. 
Thapſia. 
Thlaſpi. 

Thus. 

Thuris Manna. 
Thymbra. 
Thymus. 
Tidhymatus, 
Torpedo Piſcis. 
Tragus Herba, 
Tribals 
Trigonum. 
Trifolium. 


Verbaſcum. 

Verbena. 

Vermes. 

Vina varia. | 

Vini Fcœces. Ls 
Vini Faeces calcinatæ. | 
Viola alba. 


Viola nigra. 
Vitis. 
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Vitis Capreoli. 


Vitis Pampinus. 
Vitis Sarmenta. | 
Vituli marini Pulmones, 


Vitulus marinus. 


Umbilicus Veneris- 


Urina. 
Urtica. 
Uvz Paſſe. 
V varum poſt preſſonemn r magma 
Vulpes. 
Nen Stercus, | 
I 
2. 
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I ſhall add to Abcounts of Hippocrates, and his Medicine, the Character a celebrated Modern gives 
him, who 3 Judge of his Merits ; and for the ſake of Truth I muſt confeſs, that many Cen- 
ſures, which, by the way, he paſſes on Medicinal Writers, are too applioable to the Medicinal Dictionary, what- 
ever Pains I may have taken to avoid deſerving ſuch Reproac hes... o 
*Tis univerſally allow' d, that the Duty of a Phyſician conſiſts. in preſerving the Healch of Mankind, and 
removing thoſe Diſcaſes which/interfere therewith. The happy Man bo is capable of rendering this important 
Service to thoſe who demand hi &fliſtance, may juſtly claim the Seat of Honour among the Sons of Aale; and 
is a genuine Glory andQmarnent@ his Profeſſion. trol 22516 TEE 2 9 nv 
But whatever the unthinking Vulgar may imagine, yet. che ſagacious and diſcerning Few are well appriſed, 
that ſuch a Degree of Knawledge:ds not eaſily acquir'd ; and:that the Road to a competent Skil, much more to 
Perfection, in the Healing Art, is on all Hands obſtructed, and beſet aich almoſt inſurmountallle Difficulties, For 
the Nature of Health, and af Diſcaſes, lies, in a great meaſure, in Quſcurity; their reſpective Cauſes cannot he 
fully and adequately diſover d : and though they could, yet ſtill the Virtues of Remedies are not ſufficiently 
known. All theſe extenſite Branches of Knowledge muſt, however, be examin'd with Accuracy, by one and 
the fame Man, before he can lay A juſt Claim to the Character of a perfect Phyſician. oO rn 
Though it has always been diſputed whether the Healing. An has receiv'd the moſt conſiderable Advances 
from the Leſſons taught by. Experience, or from the Deductions of Reaſoning and Argumentation, yet luckily 
there have never been wanting e Men of a ſuperjar Genius, who have laudably endeavour d to ſhe their 
mutual Subſervience to each Other, and prove that the former is defective without the latter, which, in its Turn, 
is equally imperfect 1 the farmer. For before Medicine aſſumed the Form of an Art, and began to de 
regularly cultivated as a Science, the Sick, prompted by the Agonies af their reſpective Diſorders, had vc e 
to unknown Remedies, in order c remove Diſtempers, the Symptoms of which they had learned. from their own 
woful Experience. When by Chance, or a Concurrence of favourable Circumſtances, any of theſe Medicines 
prov d ſalutary, an Obſerxation af che Effects produc'd by them laid abe firſt Foundation for the Art of | Phyſit, 
which has ſince prov'd ſo. valuble a Bleſſing to the World. Afterwards expoſing the Sick in the moſt Ppublick 
Places of Reſort; they enacted a Law, injoining every one who paſs d by to give his Advice to the Diltzeſs'd, 
on a Suppoſition, that he might have formerly labour'd under the ſame Diſorder, and receiv'd Relief from ſonic 
particular Remedy. This was the ſecond Step which the Babylonians and Chaldeans, theſe moſt antient Sources 
of human Literature, made towards the Improvement of Medicine; which, when carry'd into Egypt in this im- 
perfect State, was gradually more and more improv'd by that penetrating and induſtrious People; for by hang- 
ing up Tables in the Temples of the Gods, with the ſeveral Species of Diſeaſes enumerated, and the moſt pre- 
per Remedies ſpecified upon them, and by committing the Charge of each Diſeaſe to particular Phyſicians, they 
reduced their indigefted-and_difarderly Experiments to a certain Form, more accommodated to Uſe and Practice 
than they formerly were. UH wail rhe 
At laſt Mankind being cominc'd, that Remedies alone were not ſufficient to carry Medicine to a due Degree 
of Perfection, began to implare the Aſſiſtance of Ratiocination, the Uſe of which, in diſtinguiſhing and curing 
Diſorders, they had long peraen/ d to be abſolutely neceſſary. Upon this, as generally happens in Caſes ef 
a like Nature, Subtilty of Genius was preferr'd to the tedious Method of improving by Experience; and what 
ought to have gone Hand- in- hand, I mean Theory and Fact, were fooliſhly ſeparated and disjoined ; . ſpecious 
and fine-ſpun Speculations Were, without conſidering their Influence on Practice, or their Conformity to Truth, 
obtruded on Mankind as the Baſis of Phyſic, and the ſureſt Foundations of Medicine. But though the Healing 
Art might, in this imperſact State, be cloathed in all the gaudy Pomp of Eloquence, and recommend itſelf to 
thoſe of a ſpeculative and philoſophical Turn, yet it ſoon diſcover'd its Defects by proving prejudicial and fatal to 
the unhappy Patients. Nor will this appear a Myſtery to him who conſiders the Affair in an impartial Light; 
for Health, as well as Diſeaſes, are no more than ſtated and neceffary Effects ariſing from a certain particular 
Concurrence of all thoſe Ccumſtances, which, taken in Conjunction, operate as a Cauſe in producing its Effect. 
But before this Cauſe can be ſo clearly inveſtigated, as that its Method of acting ſhall become the proper Subject 
of a mathematical Demonſtration, each of its Properties and Virtues muſt be diſcover'd, and conſider'd ſeparately 
and apart; after which their mutual Relations muſt be diligently. compar'd, and the additional Properties reſult- 
ing from theſe Relations carefully inveſtigated. Now as theſe Properties only come under our Cognizance, and 
manifeſt themſelves to our. Senſes, by their Effects, it is obvious, that whether in a ſound or a valetudinary State, 
the Cauſe, the Accidents, and Effects, muſt be inveſtigated and deſcrib'd, before we can either pronounce 
rationally, or preſcribe 22 For the Phyſician is to encounter real Effects produc'd by their adequate 
Cauſes, which often, if nat always, depend upon a Train of Circumſtances of ſo peculiar and circumſtantiate a 
Nature, that the Force of a general and abſtruſe Demonſtration is by no means ſufficient to qualify him for practiſing 
with Succeſs. There is ſuch an inconceivable Variety of Diſorders, and in each of theſe ſo incredible a Number 
of Symptoms and Circumſtances to be obſerved, that the ſhort Period of human Life, the Frailties both of Body 
and Mind, to which Men are by the Condition of their Natures ſubjected, the Difficulties they have to encounter, 
and the Avocations with which they muſt unavoidably meet, can .never enable any one Man to form a ſufficient 
Number of Obſervations for eftabliſhing a rational and unexceptionable Theory, and practiſing according to it, 
like a real and ſkilful Phyſician. Hence tis obvious, that we muſt be indebted to the Knowledge of others, 
conſult the Living and the Dead, peruſe the Works of antient Sages, inquire into the Improvements of Moderns, 
and always make Int the facred Mark at which we aim. But left we ſhould at laſt miſcarry in our Views, we 
muſt not wantonly drink at every Spring, nor draw our Stores of Knowledge from impure and turbid Fountains ; 
for to read much is not always to be learned. The Phyſician therefore ought to contract his Views, form his Taſte 
upon noble Models, deſpiſe. the common Herd of Authors, and draw his Fund of Knowledge from thoſe who 
repreſent Nature in her true and genuine Shape; from thoſe who have too ſacred a Regard to Honour to forge 
Faits-for the Support of a ite Theory ; from thoſe who follow Truth where-ever ſhe leads them, and in 
their Accounts of Things diſdain, from partial and intereſted Views, either to add or ſuppreſs a ſingle Circum- 
ſtance. Theſe an the Tacred Fountains, of which the Phyſician can never take too liberal Draughts : Theſe the 
Men whoſe Laboyrs pave the Phyſician's Way to Glory and Honour. Ever ſince Phyſic aſſum'd the Appearance 
of an Art, the World has been bleſs'd with ſome one or other of this Stamp. Hippocrates, for Inſtance, in the 
very Dawn of Medicine, appear'd, and like the Sun in his meridian'Splendor diffuſed a noble Light, which will 
for ever ſhine with diſtinguiſh'd Luſtre. This venerable. Man is to the Phyfician, what the Pole Star is to 
the Mariner, his. Guide, his Director, and that of which when he-loſes Sight, he is ſure to be bewilder d, and 
err from his Courſe. The divine Hippocrates is always ſure to repreſent Things as they are in their-own-Natures. 


con 


"He has no intereſted Views to ſerve, no r Bias to draw him aſide from Truth. He is always clear, — | 
h | a 
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conciſe, and intelligible. He no- where obſcures his Meaning, throws a Cloud over the Natures of Diſorders, or 
miſrepreſents their Symptoms and Terminations, by the unintelligible Jargon of the four Elements, or the till 
more abſurd and ridiculous Whim of tke four primary Qualities reſulting from them. Vain and idle Controverſies 
concerning the firſt Temperament of the ſimple Stamina of Life never hinder him from penetrating into the 
true Events of Things. The Purity and Glory of his Compoſitions are not ſtain'd and ſullied with the uſeleſs 
Notions of the Calidum Innatum, and the Humidum Radicale. Subtile and uninſtructive Diſtinctions of Diſeaſes, 
and their ſeveral Cauſes, are not to be met with in the Works of this venerable Parent of the Healing Art. The 
Man deſerves rather to be laugh'd at, than confuted in a grave and ſerious manner, who imagines that Hippocrates 
was miſguided by the unmeaning. Whims of unintelligible Chymiſts, and drawn afide by the ſpecious Dreams of 
Acids and Alcalis. Theſe were Speculations which his exalted Genius, and well-formed Taſte, deſpiſed. He 
was no lefs conſpicuous for the Impartiality of his Repreſentations, than the Force and Strength of his Genius; 
fox he no- where aſſerts Things which he had not ſeen, nor does he ever neglect to give a faithful Account of real 
Circumſtances. He repreſents, but does not diſguiſe or change, the rations of Nature, in order to procure 
Honour or Stability to any particular Hypotheſis. This is the amiable, this the lovely, I had almoſt ſaid the 
perfect Character of the divine Hippocrates. No Wonder then, if his Accounts of Things, and his Deſcriptions 
of Diſeaſes, have in all Ages procured: the Attention, and attracted the Eſteem, of the Sagacious and Diſcerning. 
To him we may juſtly add Aretæus of Cappadocia, and Rufus Ephefins, who, from his Example, became ſkilful 
Phyſicians, and were equally religious Obſervers of the Laws of Truth. But few of the Greeks trod in his ſacred 
Footſteps before the Days of Galen. When the Labours of other Greek Phyſicians are laid in the Balance with 
theſe of Hippocrates, how light, how defective and imperfect are they found to be ! Some of them, blindly and 
implicitly devoted to a particular Sect, eſpouſed the Tenets peculiar to it, without regarding whether they were 
true or ue ; ſome of them dreſs up Things in falſe and fictitious Colours, whilſt others, equally miſtaken, are 
little ſolicitous about Facts, and are only taken up in inveſtigating the phyſical Cauſes of Diſorders, and their 
Symptoms. Beſides, Penetration and Impartiality, a natural Simplicity of Style, a Clearneſs and Perſpicuity of 
Diction, are requiſite in the Phyſician, Health is of more Importance than Oratory; and Life a Circumſtance of 
more Moment than ſtriking Images, quaint Phraſes, or well-turn'd Periods. The Phyſician muſt not trifle, or 
play the Fool, where Matters of the laſt Moment are at Stake. A fooliſh Affectation of uncouth and obſolete 

reſſions, the pompous Flowers of Rhetoric, or a pedantic Playing with Words, muſt never draw a Veil over 
his real Meaning, or divert the Attention of the Reader. An unſeaſonable Oftentation of an Acquaintance with 
antient Hiſtory, a pompous Enumeration of the Opinions of different Authors, or ſubtile Reſearches into the 
firft Cauſes of Diſorders, however effectually they may prove the Author's Learning, are yet of little or no Ser- 
vice either in the Cure, or in the Prevention of Diſeaſes, in which the Whole of a Phyſician's Buſineſs conſiſts. 
However agreeable Labours of this Kind may prove to ſpeculative Literati, yet they never fail to create a Diſguſt 
in the Man who, being intent upon finding out the clear, the certain, and infallible Signs of Health and Sickneſs, 
thinks it his only Buſineſs to preſerve the former, and find out proper Remedies for removing the latter. 
Deſpiſing therefore what the elegant Tongue, the fine Imagination, or the ſparkling Genius, have wantonly 
advanc'd wa 2 wee Subjects; rather to diſplay their Parts, than advance and improve the Art, we ought care- 
fully to peruſe the plain, the ſimple Writings of Hippocrates, in which the ſacred Oracles of Nature herſelf are 
delivered pure and uncontaminated; where nothing is darkened by an Obſcurity of Words; where every Line is 
richly pregnant with Thought and Senſe ; and where the moſt important Truths are told at once with Laconic 
Brevity, and Attic Perſpicuity. This is the diſtinguiſhing Character of Hippocrates ; in theſe reſpets none come 
up to him: For whoever applies to moſt other Authors for Improvement and Inſtruction, will, for the moſt part, 
either be glutted with nauſeous Repetitions, or diſguſted with barbarous Lumber 3 or, which is almoſt as bad, 
he meets with nothing but an affected and uninſtructive Oſtentation of an Acquaintance with the Languages, 
Antiquities, Hieroglyphics, and Fables. So few there are who conſult the real Glory, the true and genuine 
Intereſts. of Phyſic. For as amongſt the Arabians, and barbarous Interpreters of Galen, there is a deteſtable and 
ing Impurity of Language, fo among the more learned and polite Commentators on Hippocrates, there is 
more to be found that has a Tendency to form the ſhining Orator, than to produce the knowing and the {ſkilful 
Phyſician. But there are ſtill other Circumſtances of greater Moment, which render the divine Hippocrates juſtly 
preferable to all others : Witneſs his unwearied and indefatigable Attention of Mind, which enabled him to view 
every Circumſtance in the moſt proper Light; witneſs his unweaned and incomparable Diligence, by which he 
inveſtigated and diſcover'd every thing which had the leaſt Tendency to clear his Subject; witneſs the noble 
and generous Freedom with which he convey'd his uſeful Labours to the World. Which ever of theſe the im- 
partial Mind conſiders, the divine Hippocrates will be found great beyond the Poſſibility of a Rival, and lucky 
beyond the Fate of Mortals; a Competitor with Apollo himſelf; and the Eſculapius of the Coans. He was ſo 
quick-ſighted an Obſerver of Nature, that in every Diſorder he plainly knew her firſt Deviations, her preſent 
| ties, and the Periods where ſhe would terminate. If we attentively advert to the accurate Diſtinction 
he makes between thoſe Symptoms that are the Effects of Ignorance in the Phyſician, Negligence or Raſhnefs 
in the Attendants, or of the Medicines uſed, and theſe that are the natural Reſult of the Diſeaſe itſelf, we cannot 
forbear pronouncing him the moſt diſcerning, the moſt judicious and penetrating; of all the Phyſicians. the 
World has hitherto ſeen. And, which is more, the joint Labours of all the phyſical Writers who have appear'd 
from the Infancy of Medicine to this very Day, ſcarce furniſh us with fo large a Number of the Symptoms 
and Phenomena of Diſeaſes, as this great and incomparable Author has alone deſcrib' d. He firſt diſcover d the 
various Seaſons. of the Year to be the Cauſes of the particular Diſorders which generally rage in them; and 
taught, that the Viciſſitudes of the Air, the ſcorching Heats, and pinching Colds,” the Showers and Fogs, the 
ſtagnating Atmoſphere, and the impetuous Blaſts of Wind, were productive of their reſpective Diforlers. 
From the Situation of Countries, the Nature of Soils, the Motion or Stagnation of Waters, the Exhalations of the 
Earth, and the Poſition of Mountains, he accounted for the Cauſes of endemial Diſorders ; and by that means 
Preſerved whole Nations, ſav d Kingdoms, and, like the Sun, diffuſed an univerfal and a happy Influence. By 
examining the Courſe of Life, the Food, the Drink, and the Cuſtoms of particular Nations, he found out the 
Source of the Diſorders to which they were moſt ſubject; and in all he does, he is ſo minute and circumſtantiate, 
that to the ſhallow and ſuperficial Genius he appears trifling; but to the Sagacious and the Judicious, diſtinct, 
His. Work De Aere, Locis, & Aquis, is ſuch a Maſter- piece, that it may be ſaid not only to have laid the Foun- 
dation, but to have carry d Phyſic almoſt to the ame Degree of Perfection with-which it now. ſhines. Here we 
have the venerable old Man accurately deſcribing epidemical Diſorders, and ſagaciouſſy informing us, that we 
e not only to have a regard to the — Age, Sex, and Conſtitution, but alſo to the * the 
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Cuſtoms, and the Method of Life, uſed by the Patient; and that an Account of. the State of the Air alone is not 
ſufficient for accounting why ſome ſhould be more remarkably afflicted with epidemical Diſorders; than others. 
We ſhall here find him deſcribing the Eyes, the Hair, and the Skin, in a juſt and accurate Manner; and making 
the moſt judicious Remarks upon the voluble and the ſtammering Tongue, upon the ſhrill and the grave Tone of 
Voice; and all this with a View to diſcover, and point out, the particular Temperament and Conſtitution of thofe 
who were more ſubject to raging Diſorders, than others who wanted theſe Characteriſtics. Hence *tis obvious, that 
none ever deliver'd the diagnoſtic Signs of Diſeaſes with greater Exactneſs, deſcribed the Diſorders with which 
_theſe Signs were connected with greater Accuracy, or form'd a more juft and infallible Judgment with regard to 
their Events and Terminations, than the divine Hippocrates. . Nor was he leſs happy in diſcovering the Natures, 
Symptoms, and various Turns, which Diſeaſes might take, than ſucceſsful in relieving the miſerable Patient from 
the of their Aſſaults; for he was neither raſh in applying his Medicines, haſty in judging of their. Effects, 
afraid of confeſſing his want of Succeſs, nor proud of his Skill, when every thing anſwer' d his Expectations. Dif- 
eaſes, like weak and feeble Enemies, yield themſelves the willing Captives of his Skill; he leads them where; ever 
he has a Mind, and, at laſt, deſtroys the very Seeds of their Exiſtence; and, for all theſe mighty ſes, he 
uſed Medicines which were few in Number, but ſure in their Effects, and of a ſmall Price, but excellentſy accum- 
modated to the Diſorder. He was not ſolicitous about a Variety of Medicines, provided he found a few that wre 
neceſſary, and knew how to exhibit them at proper Seaſons, and in due Quantities. Accurately viewing tlie 
Stages and Periods of Diſeaſes, obſerving their lucky or unlucky Days, checking or forwarding the Motions of 
the morbid Matter, digeſting its Crudities, carrying what was concotted thro* Ways pointed out by the Diſeaſe 
itſelf, directing its Elimination, and bringing what was recrementitious and ſuperfluous to a proper State of being 
expel'd, he was rather an Imitator and Aſſiſtant of Nature, than a bold Intruder upon her Province, or a raſh 
Diſturber of her Operations. After Chance or Skill had diſcover'd to him what Medicines, were prejudicial, and 
what were ſalutarys and after he had found the Time and Manner in which Nature, left to herſelf; routs her Enemy, 
he then eſtabliſh'd Rules for the ſafe and proper Uſe of Medicines. | After theſe Medicines were recommended by 
a a long Courſe of daily Experience, and had the Sanction of a thouſand happy Cures in their Favour, he thought 
. himſelf ſufficiently qualify'd to deſcribe the Virtues of Herbs, Foſſils, and Animals, not in a dry; a barren, and 
uninſtructive Manner, but enrich'd with the moſt valuable Cautions and Admonitions, ſufficient to deter the Igno- 
rant, the Bold, and the Unſkilful, from encroaching on the ſacred Province of Phyfic. This, to ſpeak with 
Impartiality, is the true, the only Method, to ſupport the Dignity of Medicine, and afford proper Relief and 
Aſſiſtance to the Diſtreſs d and Afflicted. This is the admirable, the uſeful, the divine Method, illuſtrated by the 
Writings, and recommended by the Practice, of Hippocrates. - But, ſince his Days, Phyſic has aſſum'd various, 
but ſtill leſs lovely Forms. Experience has been neglected, and the wanton Sallies of a roving Imagination been 
. greedily hften'd to. At other Times, a ſupine Indolence has tarniſh'd the Glory of Medicine. Fact and Obſerva- 
tion have fallen lamented Victims to the Tenets of Philoſophers: The Dictates of Nature have been ſhamefully 
baniſhed, to make room for an unintelligible Jargon of Words; and monſtrous Fictions have been prefer*d to the 
. acred and important Obſervations of Hippocrates. Surpriſing Cures are now impudently ſaid to have been per- 
form'd by ſuch and ſuch Medicines ; but, when theſe are exhibited in parallel Cafes, the miſerable Patient is left to 
bewail his Misfortune, by having his Diſorder increaſed and exaſperated, inſtead of being allay'd and remov'd. 
The Condition of Humanity is already too wretched to call for the Addition of thoſe intolerable Evils with which 
. Avarice, and its deform'd Offspring Quackery, ſupply the deceiv'd and bewilder'd World. The Conceits and ex- 
travagant Whims of the Chymiſts have no leſs ſhamefully diſguis'd the genuine Form, and-chang'd the native 
| Features, of Medicine; and the nobleſt of Arts has been proſtituted to the meaneſt and moſt ignoble Purpoſes, by 
being made baſely ſubſervient to the Ends of Þ we and Empiriciſm. And, what is ſtill more to be-lamented, 
Men of Parts and. Abilities, who might have o iſe prov'd Bleſſings to Mankind, have been fatally and wofully 
. miſled by Impoſitions of this kind. And, as if the Number of Simples was not already too great, the Confuſion 
of compound Medicines too intolerable, and the Variety of Methods too inſupportable, they, muſt enlarge the 
Profj and add the impertinent Productions of Error and Impudence. But the Writings of Hippocrates, like 
pure and limpid Fountains, are neither ſtain'd with Falſhoods, darken'd with Ignorance, nor ſully'd with the 
beating Frauds of Quackery, or the forbidding Vanities of Chymiſtry : He is every-where ſo clear, ſo diſtinct, 
ſo copious and full, that he may ſafely be pronounc'd the greateſt and moſt perfect Maſter of the Healing Art, 
the World has hitherto ſeen. Some may poſſibly think this repugnant to Truth, becauſe, fay they, Medicine is 
improv'd by Obſervation, and has receiv'd incredible Advances ſince the Days of Hippocrates ; ſo that, in his 
Time, the Art muſt have been rude, imperfect, and, as it were, in its Infancy. This is, in ſome meaſure, true; 
but tis equally true and certain, that Hippocrates had the Experience and Improvements of Numbers who had 
gone before him, to form himſelf upon; for we are told by authentic and unexceptionable Hiſtorians, that Hi 
crates, lineally deſcended from Apollo, the firſt Phyſician among the Greeks, poſſeſs'd, by an hereditary Right, 
the Secrets of the Medicinal Art. AÆſculapius, the Son of this Apollo, perfected the Secrets handed down by his 
Father, and left them enlarg'd with his own. From 2 ſprung thoſe celebrated Phyſicians, Chryſamides, 
Cleomittades, T beodorus, Softrates, Nebrus, Cugſidicus, Hippocrates the Firſt, and Heraclides, the Father of the 
divine Hippocrates, of whom we now ſpeak ; fo that the Art of Phyſic ſeems to have been convey'd from Father 
to Son, till it reach'd this divine, this incomparable Genius, who, according to the hiſtorical Accounts of the 
f Family, was the nineteenth from the common Stock. To theſe Circumſtances if we add his Care, his Diligence, 
; the Length of his Life, his Travels thro* Babylon, Egypt, and the Indies, we ſhall eaſily perceive, that he muſt 
have had a large Fund of experimental Knowledge. But, unſatisfy' d with the Inſtructions handed down from his 
. Anceſtors, and the Stores of Wiſdom he had treaſur'd up in his Travels, he apply'd himſelf, with indefatigable 
Dil e, to gain an Acquaintance with the Opinions and Sentiments of others. There was, at this Time, a 
celebrated Temple in Cyidus, whoſe Walls were adorn'd with Tables, on which were wrote the choiceſt and moſt 
valuable Obſervations in Phyſic : Theſe he viſited, theſe he wrote out for his own Uſe, and acquired ſuch a Degree 
of Reputation, that he was thought worthy to be let into all the Secrets of the Cnidian School. We have no 
. Reaſon to believe, that Medicine was a Science ſo impetfect and barren as tis thought to have been in the Days of 
Hippocrates, when we are inform'd by the Hiſtories of theſe Times, that it was divided into Sects, conſign d to 
Writing, and promoted by the Aid and Concurrence of other Sciences, as may be ſeen by any one who conſults his 
Books, concerning the antient State of Phyſic, wholſome Food, the Regimen of Patients under acute Diſeaſea, 
and his Chirurgical Pieces, all which are wrote in the genuine and uncounterfeited Style of Hippocrates. Among 
the numberleſs Inſtances in which he improv*d both that Knowledge he had receiv'd from his Anceſtors, and that 
which he had learn'din foreign Nations, there is one of a ſingular Nature, and entirely peculiar to himſelf ; ſor he 
ſent his elder Son Theſſalus into Theſſaly, Draco his younger Son to the Helleſpont, Polybus his Finds — 
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another Quarter of Graxez, and a large Number e arg, all oy 785 Country, after Baring duly inſtrutted 


them ing the Kane of t: e them with every thing neceſſary for Practice. Theſe were 
order'd 1 cure the Sick c N ighways, to obſerve che Terminations of Dilcaſes, ta advert carefully to 


moſt perfecta the: moſt extenſive,. and the moſt ee of Phylic. Other Phyſicians ſee only with their 


caſon why: Hippocrates ſhould appear ſo much ſuperior to others, who were. deſtitute of the like Opportunities, 
and plar d in ln favourable Circumſtances :, Hence it happens, that his Labours have ſtood the Shocks of Envy, 
the Aſlaults of Oppoſers, and the Malice of Critics, for ſo many Centuries, and, like burniſh'd Steel, become the 


have done nothing but repeat and confirm his Doctrines; whatever is or was 
Diocles, Aretæus, Rufus Epheſius, Soranus, Galen, Ægineta, 


Romans; ſuch as Celfus and Pliny, had recourſe to the Determinations of Hippocrates, as to ſo many Oracles. The 
Arabian again, did nothing but trankcribe. from Galen, who, where-ever he conforms to Truth, is nothing more 


Genius j powerful and opulent Nations rewarded his Merit by munificent, Preſents ;. and Hiſtories inform us, 
— — have, in all Ages, been recommended to Potentates, and loaded with Glory, Honour, and 


Writings of che gfeat Hipperrates, I ſhall add, to what has been already ſaid, the following Quotation from Hoffman, 
in Confirmation of my own Opinion. „ Fa, : | Y 20 
As Hippotrates was the firſt vr laid a happy and ſure Foundation for a rational and ſucceſsful Practice, fowe 
4 have juſt Reaſon to be ſurptis d, that, in ſucceeding Ages, the Healing Art has not been carry'd t a higher 
Degree of Perfection than; it really is. This Misfortune is owing to the fooliſh Conduct of the Succeſſors of 
« that great Phyſician; ; who, forgetting Facts, and diſregarding Obſervations, rather corrupted the Art, by 
feaſoning upon * than enrich' d it by a 2 Store of neceſſary and uſeful Obſervations. 
« As then the Miſcarriages of our Predeceſſors, the Barrenneſs of Phyſic, and the Imperfection of Medicine, 
have unqueſtionably been owing to this unlucky Turn, we ought to beware of ſplitting on the ſame Rock, and 
falling into 4 like Error, ſince, by treading in the Steps of the divine Hippocrates, by ſupplying his Defects by 
our On Induſtry, and by an te and unwearied Obſervation of Facts, we might render both the Theory 
HDuippocrates leſt two Sons, Tbeſſalus and Draco, who ſucceeded their Father in the Practice of Phyſic; and one 
Daughter, whom he marry d to Polybus, one of his Pupils: Of theſe Sons Theſſalus ſeems to have been the moſt 
eminent; for we learh from Galen, that he ſpent the greateſt Part of his Life in high Reputation at the Court of 
Archelaus, King of Macedon. As to Draco, the other Son, we find nothing very remarkable relating to him, ex- 
cept that he had a Son nam'd Hippecrates, who was Phyſician to Roxana, the Queen of Alexander the Great. 
- Polybus ſeems to have made a greater Figure in his Profeſſion than the two Sons of Hippocrates, and is ſaid to have 
been the genuine Author of ſome Treatiſes attributed to his Father-in-law. Galen commends him for his Induſtry, 
and celebrates him for his Experience. His Syſtem and Practice were, according to the ſame Author, exactly 
conformable to'thoſe of Hipperrates. 1 IG Goo OTIS IT ORE, 
Ihe firſt celebrated Phyſician who appear d after Hippocrates and his Offspring was Diocles Caryſtius, whoſe 
Skill was ſo extenſive; that the Athenians dignify'd him with the honourable Title of Hippocrates the Second. All 
antient Authors agree, that he appear d ſoon after Hippocrates, and ſucceeded him at once in reſpect of Time 
und Reputation. He is ſaid to be the Author of a Letter, ſtill extant, addreſs d to Autigonus, King of Ala; a 
Circumſtance which ſufficiently intimates, that he liv d in the Days of that Succeſſor to Alexander, and not in the 
Time of Darius Hyſaſpis, as ſome modern, Authors have affirm d. But the Errors of Chronology, with reſpect to 
the pretended Letters of Hippocrates, lay a ſufficient Foundation for our not putting a great Streſs upon a Proof of 
this Nature; ſince the Letter, ſaid to be wrote by Diaclas, may be equally. ſpurious with the reſt. They 
cho havr made Dior les contemporary with Darius the Son of Hyſtaſpes, have not ſufficiently adverted to what 
they ſaid 3 fince, in that Ceſe he muſt haye gone before Mippocrates, which, Circumſtances prove to be impoſſible. 
They who ſuppoſe bim to have been contemporary with Auiigunus, are not, whatever may be ſaid to the contrary, 
much miſtaken. Diacier, who certainly appear d after Hipporrates, and who is found to have hiv'd before Praxa- 
gorat who was Preceptor to {qjine' Phyſicians, Contemporaries with Ptolemy Soter, may have poſſibly hy'd much 
about the Time of Ariſtatle. Taking this for granted, it is not impoſlible but Diocles might haye ſurviv d Aristotle, 
and conſequently might have ſeen the Beginning of the Reign of Antigonus,, and the other Succeſſors of Alexander, 
who dy d, About two; Years before rotate. This may be advanc'd\for he Poſlibility of Nigcles having wrote to 
Beam ward Abſtracting from theſe Circumſtances, Mt. L Clerc believes the former more antient than Ariſtotle by 
ſome Years. - TAT eee ene yd ballot nod oh ret didn cd pods wot g es; 
.- | This Ldrter of Djoclts contains Procepts «eluting to che;Preſervation.of Health, Theſe Pręcepts conſiſt in pre- 
dicting Diſeaſes by certain Signs; and preventing them by certain Remedies. The Body is, in it, divided into fo 
Puris, the Head, the Breaſt, the Belly, and the Bladder,” In it we have alſo Remedies for preſerving theſe Mar 
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Parts from the Diſtemper commonly incident to them. With reſpect to the Head, Gargariſms are propos'd 
for purging it, and Finck are recommended; with reſpect to the Breaſt, Vomits, eithet upon a full, or an empty 
Stomach, are preſetib'd; as for the Belly, tis order d to be kept cafy K 16h by Medicines, but by a proper 
Regimen, the Uſe of Blites, the Herb Mercury, boil'd Garlick,” inted Dock, Water in which 
Cabbage has been boil'd,' and Preparations of Honey z laſtly, with reſpe& to the Diſeaſes of the Bladder, ſome 
Medicines, which provoke Urine, are preſcrib'd, ſuch as the Roots of Apium and Fennel, boil'd in Wine, with 
Water in which wild Carrot, Alexanders, Elecampane, and Chiches, have been boil' d. * 
Ibis is a ſuccinct Account of the Contents of this Letter, which ſeems to be a kind of Extract from ſome Books 
of Diocles, in which he treated fully of the Prefervation of Health, and of fuch Subſtances as are proper for that 
Doſe. One of theſe Books was addreſs*'d to Phftarchus. Diocles wrote ſome others, which are loſt, as well as 
thefe we have now mention'd. Atheneus makes mention of a Book, in which that Phyſician treats of Fiſhes ;' and 
of another, in which he taught the Method of preparing Aliments. The fame Athenæus allo informs us, that ſeveral 
antient Phyficians wrote upon the laft of theſe Subjects. Among others who had done ſo, he mentions Philiftion, 
Erafiftratues, Philotimas, Entbydemus, Glaucus, and Dronyfius. Their Deſign, in theſe Writings, was not, in all 
Probability, to direct What was agreeable” to the Palate, but what contributed to the Preſervation of Health. 
Plato nevertheleſs complains, that the Art of Cookery being introduced into Medicine, under a Pretext of ren- 
dering Aliments more , produced a quite contrary Effect. This Philoſopher alſo maintains, that the Art 
of Cookery is the ſame with regard to Medicine, as the Arts of Painting and Perfuming are with regard to the 
Gymnaſtic Art. From this Paſſage we muſt obſerve, that in the Times of Plato People had begun to write up- 
on this Subject; and perhaps what that Author fays, may relate to the Books of Diocles, who, in all Proba- 
bility, wrote during the Life of that Philoſop er. d Vom ef en 
Diocles compoſed another Book concerning Diſeaſes, their Cauſes and Cures. of this Work. Galen quotes a 
Fragment relating to'a Diſeaſe which Diocles called the melancholic or flatulent Diſeaſe, and which he deſcribed 
in this manner. There is, fays-he, a Diſeaſe, by ſome called the melancholic Diſeaſe, by others, the flatu- 
<«-fent or windy Diſtemper, in which the Patient, after eating Aliments of a difficult Digeſtion, diſcharges a 
large Quantity of clear Salva. He is alſo afflited with acid Eructations, Flatulences, Heat of the Hypochon- 
<« dria, and a Murmuring of the Inteftines not immediately upon eating, bur ſome time after: He feels ſome- 
<« times alſo great Pains of the Stomach, and in ſome Patients thefe Pains affect the Back itſelf. When the Ali- 
ments are digeſted, all theſe Symptoms ceaſe, but retum when the Patient takes his next Meal. The fame 
Symptoms ſometimes alſo appear when the Patient is faſting, and ſometimes immediately after his Meals; 
<« ſo that he often vomits up his Aliment crude, and often hot and bitter Phlegm, or acid Phlegm, by which 
the Teeth are ſet on Edge. Theſe Diforders, for the moſt part, begin when the Patient is young; but at 
<« -whatever time they appear, they generally laſt a great while. We may reaſonably ſuſpect, continues Diocles, 
<« that they who are afflicted with this Diſorder, have a preternatural 'Heat in the Veins, which receive the Ali- 
« ment from the Stomach ; and, that the Blood which they contain is inſpiſſated; for we have a manifeſt 
<« Proof, that theſe Veins are obſtructed and blocked up, fince the Nouriſhment is not diſtributed thro* the 
* Body, but remains crude in the Stomach, and inſtead of paſſing into the-Inteſtines, which ought to receive it, 
<« and carry it into the lower Belly, it is diſcharged the following Day by Vomit. Another Proof that there 
<« js a preternatural Heat in theſe Veins is, that the Patients are in reality very hot, and refieved by the Uſe of 
„cooling Subſtances: Diocles adds, that ſome affirm, that in Diſorders of this Kind the Orifice of the Sto- 
„ mach, which communicates immediately with the Bowels, is inflamed, and that this Inflammation cauſes 
« the Obſtruction, and hinders the Aliments from paſſing into the Bowels at the accuſtomed Time; fo that, 
remaining in the Stomach, they produce the Inflation, the Heat, and the other Symptoms men- 
« tioned.” ad OD. if _ e | 
Diocles alſo treated of the Diſeaſes peculiar to Women, and of Plants; he compoſed a Book intituled, 
The Shop of the Phyfician, which is the fame Title Hippocrates has given to one of his Books. He alſo wrote 
a Book intituled, ae ig, or concerning the Weeks, probably meaning the Weeks of Geſtation. | 
As for the Practice of Diocles, it was almoſt the ſame with that of Hippocrates, He let Blood, and purged 
in the ſame manner, and for the ſame Intentions. Cælius Aurelianus gives us a fuller Account how he treated 
particular Diſtaſes. The ſame Author alſo informs us, that he ordered Bulls-glew boiled in Water with Meal 
and Brambles to be drunk by thoſe who were afflifted with a Spitting of Blood. He alſo preſcribed ſwallowing 
a ſmall Ball of Lead for thoſe who were afflicted with the //eus. This Remedy is not mentioned by Hippocrates. 
Beſides, he made a Diſtinction between the Ileus and Chordapfus, two Names which Hippocrates ſeems to give 
to one and the ſame Diſeaſe, But Diocles was of Opinion, that the Chordapſus was a Diſorder of the large In- 
teſtine. nnn ; | BY 3 4 $3555 © 4 15 F 43-5 *s a4 
Galen alſo informs us, that Diocles, as well as Hippocrates, practiſed Phyſic from a Principle of Humanity 
and Compaſſion, and not from the more baſe and ignoble Motives of Intereſt and Glory, as moſt other Phyſi- 
cians do. Galen elſewhere ſpeaks of him as a great Phyſician, and aſſerts, that his Skill was very extenſive. 
Diocles ſaid, that thoſe were not to be confided in, who imagined that there was a Poſſibility of accounting for 
every thing. He alſo affirmed, that we might juſtly depend upon a Remedy we had often experienced, tho? 
we ſhquld be entirely ignorant of the Cauſe Node e the ERedts which follow its Exhibition; but that it 
was nevertheleſs 1 to inquire after the Cauſe, that we might be the better able to aſſure thoſe with 
. whom we have to do of the Effects. KO! 5" E719 27579». 1 
Praragoras is the next Phyſician who made any confiderable Figure. Mr. Le Clerc ſu s him to have 
been ſome what younger than Ariſtotle. He was Son to Nearchus, of the Iſle of Cos, and of the LEſculapian Fa- 
mily, of which he was the laſt, of any conſiderable Reputation. The celebrated Heropbilus was his Pupil : He 
was of the Dogmatic Sect; but ſeerns-to' have been one of the firſt who deviated from the Method of Hippo- 


crates. For we learn from Rufus Epbefius, and Galen, that he accounted for Diſeaſes from the. Qualities of the 


Humours, of which he reckoned ten Sorts, beſides the Blood'; and as this THry probably had ſome Influence 
on his Practice, it would be more likely'to lead him into Errors; than to guide him right. Praxegoras, as we 
learn from Cæſius Aurelianus, made great Uſe of Vomits in his Practice, inſomuch as to exhübit them in the 
- Hiac Paſſion, till the Excrements were "diſcharged by the Mouth. In this Diſtemper he alſo adwiſed, when 
Medicines failed, to 8 cut the Inteſtine, take out the indurated Forces, and then to ſew all up 
again; à Piece of bold Practice, which has not been followed by ſucceeding Phyſicians. ü rho} 


” Celfus, T. 2. C. 9. takes Noties of / Ptyor 4 Phyſician,” who lived before "Hirophilus and Erafifratus, but 


after Hppocratet, whoſe Practice it was to cover his Patients, when labouring under a Fever, with Heaps of 
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Gotha in order to cxcite a vehement Heat and Thirſt... Afterwards, when the Fever began a little to remit, 
he gave them cold Water to drink; and if by ſuch means he could get them to ſweat, he judged that he had 
effectually relieved them. If no Sweat was procured, he gave them more cold Water, and then forced them 
to vomũt. If either way he freed the Sick from the Fever, he immediately treated them with roaſted Swines- 
fleſn and Wine. If he failed of — AY Fever, he boiled Water and Salt together, and made the Patient 
drink it, till it both OUS IE exit; wc | | "SG 

By the Account I have given of Hippocrates, and his Method, we may perceive, that if he did not bring 
the Art of Phyſic tothe greateſt Degree of Perfection of which it is capable, he, at leaſt, left it in a fair way 
to be — 2. and pointed out the moſt rational Methods for its Advancement. The preſent State of Phyſic, 
and the: perpetual and too ſucceſsful Attempts which have been made in all Ages by Philoſophers of all Sects, 
to deſtroy the Progreſs it had already made, and retard its farther Improvement, give ys abundant Reaſon to 
lament, that the Scheme of Hippocrates: was not purſued; for in all ſucceeding Ages, we ſhall have the Mortifi- 
cation of finding ſubtle Hypotheſes, trifling Diſtinctions, whimſical, or at beſt uncertain Cauſes, and an un- 
meaning Jargon of Words, ſubſtituted inſtead, of Details of Facts eſtabliſhed by accurate Obſervations, and of 
unqueſtionable Events confirmed by Experience. I am abundantly ſenſible, that Phyſicians in all Ages, who 
have ſounded their Practice upon Hypotheſes built upon any Philoſophy whatever, have this to ſay in Support 
of their Theory, That many of their Patients have recovered. This Argument might be of ſome Force, pro- 
vided there were no Diſtempers ſo mild, and no Conſtitutions ſo ſtrong, as ſcarcely to permit a Patient to fink 
under any ſort of Treatment; but it does not amount to an Evidence, that Numbers have not periſhed, for 
one that has eſcaped. g 1 | 

Amongſt thoſe who have attempted to reaſon! Experience out of Countenance, one. of the firſt was Chr) 
pus, a Phyſician of Cxidos, whom Mr. Le Glerc places about the Time, of Philip, the Father of Alexander the 


that this Phyſician was buried over-againſt Samos, upon Mount Mycale. This Circumſtance perhaps, induced the 
Emperor Julian to think, that Eraſiſtratus was a Native of Samos. Stephanus Byzantinus is evidently miſtaken, 


nion, that he flouriſh 
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pad: But in all 


eſſion, 
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_ * Galen aſſigns, one Reaſon. why. Giry/@pus, the Maſter of Eraftretus, dilapproved of Veneſection, which, is, 
n Abſtinence © Sg Patents, ;eſpecially in Fevers and inflaaenatory Diſorders, render'd it improper, 
or fear of weakening them too much. But he adds, that the Diſciples of afftratus were not agreed among 


* _ themſelves 
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Inteation, fifice they had am equil Fend No diininith Plenitude ; for hi 


but der Cathaitics hals Ger Nate, and produce a kind of 


S ought alſo to be very good.” By this Reg Regimen they 


„ e Bac Brififihtts Vein ke various Parts, the Liver; for 


2 be treated in the ſame manier with thoſe who Spit Wood: 


. m n 


84 . 2. 


rern IE #14 04 E. 1 
themſelves as to the Reaſons why their des condnned PhkiSoromya Afpemantus and: $trato, continues tht, 
advance very frivolous hes for his ſ6-doifgg What they ſay on this Subject may be recaded to the following 
Particulars: lt is difficult td ſucceed i Veneſection, becauſe we cannot always well diſcern the Vein we-mtend 
to open and becauſe we are not ſurd hut we may miſtalee an Artexgi for Vein; Some have died throꝰ Fear, 
or in cnſequence of '@ Deliquium, eicher of after the . Othirs of his Diſci; ks-afficin, 
That we cannot know the preciſe Quantity to be taken. If, ſay: „we take tbonirtle, the Intention is by 
no means ahfivered 3"If, on * the] citraryy we tale too moch, we cn d Neſthue pf deſtroying the Patient. 
« Others of che Followers of Zraſiiatus affirm, that the Evatcuation of the 'venous Blot is ſucceeded by that 
f the Spirits, which, en that Oeraſton, paſs from che Arttries is the Veins: Others of them affirm, "pa 
% in the Inflammation is formed im tl Arteries by the Riocd; congatuend: mn dbeir Orifices, een muſt of 


<- courſe Be uſeleſs, and of ifo EHM ener et 23 t bong n 72 nl voll. 
ras did not approve Kk. Wanage nen, o meier 8d" he -proferibe Puhbives) : Except: very rarely; 


A Earn. 
tho" he-exhidired Clyſters and Vomits! a9'tid his Maſte Bet be was of that Ciyſters ſhould 
. beniitd, and condemned the large Quantity? arid the acrid Quality, of thoſe:uſed by the Antients. The Reaſon 


and Veneſcetion anfoerddrhÞ fame 
e maintained, with Chry- 


„there were ſurer and more effeetual Means than either Phlebotomy: or Purgation;”: He aſſerted, that the 
ſumours, diſcharged: by Pargatives, were not the ſarme in the = . to be after their Difchatge 


n in them This Dan ins been 

fince embraced by a great Number of Phyſicians. $72 
- We muſt alſb bes, that Erg adue did not believe, „nl Hippocrates; that Purgatives aeted by rag 5 
but he ſubſtituted in the tem of this imaginary Attraetien, what he called ru e a,“ EH, which 
Mr. Le Clerc imagines-to be ſome what Hüte the Arifottlion” Rigs Vati, Abhgrrenee ef # Vacuum. With regard 

to particular Humours being evacusted by icular Medicines, fore! of his Diſciples aſſerted, that the moſt 
ſtibtile and attenuated Humours were diſe firſt; aid the coarſeſt and-rhickeft laſt; fo that the weakeſt Medi- 
cines diſcharge only ſome Waters; ſuch as are 4 lirtle ſtronger diſ Bile; and thoſe which are moſt draſtic 
and powerful of all, purge black Hie! Bot Galer- objected ägainſt tis Expffcation, 4s not agreeable't6 the real 
Sentiments of their Maſter. Galen alſo makes mention of a Medicine in à fold Fortii;/ in which Caſtor was an 
Ingredient, and-which Erafytratus uſet in order to purges or: at leaſt Keep-the Belly Belly foldble': But it is not Known 
what purgative Ingredients-he mixed with the Caſtor; inte the Compoſitzon is not ceferibec dy Galen, who! adds, 


that if it was purgative, Eraſiſtrutis, in all-Probibility; uſed it ver mae 2814 
The principal Remedy he fubſticured in the room Wetesectben A and Purigatives . Faſting or Abſiinerice. 


When this, in Conjunction with Chyſters and Vomits, was not ſufficient: to remove Plenitude, which, according 
to him, was the moſt general Source of all Diſorders, he then had recourſe to Exerciſe. * Era/iftrats not only 


look'd upon the Fulneſs of the Veins, as the original Cauſe of Diſcaſes; but alſo maintaifed, that this Fulneſs was 
followed by a Transfuſfon of the Blood from the Veins into the Arteries, and conſequently by a Fever and Inflam- 


Tu e hrs be h wait DpRInty is, thaty-m his Opinion,” Purpin 


mation. He alſo acktiowledg'd another particulat Speries of Plenitude, which was that of the Part affected. Of 


this chere is an Example; in the Hiſtory given of the Diſeaſe under which Ciro labour d. This Diſorder; which 
was a'Quinſey, he calls fynanchic Plenitude ;- that is, contifides he, am Inflammation of the Amygdat® and Uvula. 
He might, with equal Reaſon, have calłd an Apoplexy an dpopleRtic Pletiltade'; and # Pleurify a pleuritie Pleni- 
tude, or a Plenitude of the PROF. | 4 — ies" rate yer was corititnailly both the . and my Genus or 


Kind. of the Diſeaſe. un 8 
But to return to his Method — n — curing Diſeaſes by Abflinkncs ad Entjeife. He adviſes 


< That thoſe who have been accuſtomed to much Exertife, hould aft 4 fits more than they ordinarily do, when 
they perceive a Plcnitude in themiſelyes, that by this they ma may prevent a Diſeaſe. "Afict they have uſed ſuffi- 


4 cient Fxerciſe, they are to go into # warm Bath, in order to fivear! After this, if they find themiſelves over- 


5 heated, they are for ſome Days to uſe the cold Bath. When this is dbne, let chem keep-thernfelves in a State 
+ of -Eafe-for ſome time longer, and-uſe a very ſmall Quantity of Aliments, from: Dinner entirely, and 


' «<- Supping very moderate They ought alſo to take care, that the Alments they-uſe, Thould poſſefs as Alte of 


A a alas — Kind aue moſt Sp Sp of Herbs, whether crade or prepar d; RP 

« Citruls; Cucumbers, Melons, Figs; and Pulſes, Which -oufpht* to be boil'd with Herbs. The Bread they ea 
will not only Keep'their Bodies: foluble,' bur live pon. del 

« Aliment as is not too The Reverſe of this wot 1, if they ſhould ive upon Fleſh, Fiſh, or 


* Aliments either entirely con confiting of Meal, or thoſe in Which Meal i an Ingreflient ; ſince theſe are tbo nou- 
© riſhing, and conſequently ought not, on ſuch Oœcaſiom, to be u 
0 Regimen muſt carefully be foflow'd; in order thoroughly to remove 


ar all, of ir Kaſt very ſparingly This 
1 auſe of Diſtem- 
pers.” As for thoſe who are not accuſtomed to Ong Theres, 2 EO —— ap ho great Advan- 
& tagge- froth cxtecifiig Wee cock; itojſh HAS fn itſelf iz very proj the Superffuirics 
« of the Body. For thoſe who vornitcaſfly; Eitierics ate always uſeful after 1 tog long a Time 


does not intervene between Suppet and the Emetic to be taken, ſo that may” vomit amoſt at the v 
„Titze Shen the Chyle has fully Aeg! itſelf,” and the remaining Maſs of is till zodg d in the Sto- 


ac — The. follow? 


+ Day they miſt backe and Fest, and afterwieds fetirn ada their orditary and 


anee [el the Abdomen, and 
« ad, in ſome Parients; ir produces Bpilepric Fits, and, in others, *Paliis of the Jener the Cure of theſe Patients 


* muſt, of courſe, be ifferthtly regalared. They; Een boat po rr _q 


<< whereas the latter ought to avoid Fatigue and Labour, left the Veſſels, "ſhould be tender d hill 
more ſo. Patients, ubject to che Epifef „bucht continually to pee + Eabour and Fatigbe, to 
& alt Tendency to er 


« eat and drink very little, to na nd roo trig Has: 
< WE, or toò ſudden, 4 C in the Body. ey who #ELbject to the £ vel, ought 

*- to uſe-Aliments of cafy Digeftion,” bathe fret 'their Urine; becoming urid, Rionld 
s corrode the Parts thro* — — ir paſſes. To Patients of this' kind; 800 'inyell Eiereift is 1 lee +Fhioke, 
n "his are ſubjeRt to Defliicions oh the Tiver, r Spleen, it do Eben om 456 vio & und 
the Uſe' of cold Baths; Aan Tick for x Cure u Aer frm Vee a Sar. ms in rhe Uſe 6: 
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"Theſe Wores of Erafitratus; quoted by Galen, ſhew us, that, tho' he did not abſolutely condemn! Pxerette; 
yet, he only approv'd of it as a Remedy to be praQtis'd. by thoſe who were conſcious of their Veſſels being too full; 
and thought it entirely uſeleſs: to fuch as enjoy d a good State of Health. In this Particular his Seritimetits were 
oppolite to thoſe of Hipporrates, as they alſo were with ,tegard to Bleeding, Purging, and Abſtinence.” ©. 
_ Galen informs us, that Eraſſtratus attributed ſo much to Succory, .in, Diſeaſes of the Viſceta and lower Belly, 
and eſpecially thoſe of Rr that he took particular Pains to deſcribe tie Method of preparing it; which was, 
4 To boil it in Water till it was tender; then to put it a ſecond time into boiling Water, 'in ordet ts deſtroy its 
« Bitterneſs ; and afterwards to take it out of the Water,” and preſerve it ih a Veſſel with Oil; and, laſtly, when 
te *tis to be. us'd, to add a little weak Vinegar to it. So minute and circumſtantiate was Eraſiſtra tis, with regard 
to tlie Preparation of his favourite Succory, that, if we may believe Galen, he gave Orders to tie ſeveral of the Plants toge- 


— 


— - 


« had not known how to boil a Bunch of Succory. *” What induc'd Eraſiſtratis to this was, probably,” that the 
Medicine of the Time in which he liv'd, conſiſted-almoſt entirely in Regimen, to Which this Phyſician added ſome 
topical Remedies, ſuch as, Fomentations, Cataplaſms, and Unctions. He alſo approv'd of. the-moſt imple Me- 
dicines, and exclaim'd againſt the Royal Compoſitions and Antidotes, which his contemporary Phyſiciahs calbd 
the Hands of the Gods. © He could not ſuffer, that Minerals, Plants, and animal Subſtances, Things taken from the 
Sea, and I hings produc'd by the Earth, ſhould be mixed together. It would, ſaid he, be much better to uſe 
only Ptiſan, Citruls, and Hydrelæum. By Ptiſan and Citruls he underſtood the Diet, and by Hydrelæ um, or 
Water and Oil, he meant Ciyſters, Ointments, and Fomentations. Thus he reduc'd'Phyfic to a vety fimple and 
eee NPIS e e 
Erafiftratus was no leſs implacable an Enemy to ſuperfluous and fine: ſpun Reaſonings, than to too compound 
Medicines. - He was afraid, leſt the Errors he ſhould fall into, in reaſoning upon the Cauſes, of Diſeaſes, might 
influence his Practice, and deceive him in the Cure of Diſorders. Eraſiſtratus and Herophilus,” ſays Culen, were 
but half Dogmatics; they would only treat with the Remedies ſuggeſted by Reaſon, the Diſeaſes of the organical 
e TRY OED OE . 
It were to be wiſh'd we had ſtill a Book, wrote by Era/ifratus, intituled, Of Caufes ; if we had, we ſhould, in 
alt Probability, find ſomething curious enough upon this Subject. This Book is quoted'by Dioſcorites,” who in- 
forms us, that this Phyſician was not fo much in the Empirical way of Thinking, as to believe it "Unneceflary 
to inquire, into the Cauſes of other Diſorders, beſides thoſe of the organical Parts, which Galen "would: 
infinvate.  *Tis true, he ſeems to agree with the Empiric Sect, which began 'almoſt in his own Time, 
that we, cannot always difcover the ſpecific of particular Cauſes of ſeveral” Diſorders.” © But, fail he, it 
does not follow, . that it is ſo with the general Cauſes, which are apparent, ſenſible, and ſupply us with ſute Indi- 
catiors. In order to illuſtrate this, he brought the Example of thoſe who had taken Potfon, or were bitten by 
ſome yenomous Animal. This Poiſon, continu'd he, does not furniſh us with a curative Indication, drawn from 
its ſpecific Nature, which is unknown to us. But this does not hinder us from drawing a general Indication from 
the Effects produc'd by the Poiſon, upon which we may conduct ourſelves in the Cure of this Diforder; by 
reaſoning thus: The Cauſe of the Effects, we ſee; depends upon a venomous Matter, which, in a ſhort time, 
deſtroys the Parts it touches, and cauſes Death, by quickly infinuating itſelf into all the Parts of the Body. 'We' 
muſt, therefore, try to extract it as ſoon as. poſſible, and prevent its penetrating farther and deeper. In order to 
anſwer this Intention, if any one has taken Poiſon, we muſt forthwith make him drink a great deal of Water, and, 
afterwards cauſe him to vomit, that the Poiſon may be diſcharged from his Stomach. ' If, on the contrary,” any 
one has been wounded by a venomous Animal, the Wound muſt forthwith be dilated, ſuck d, and Cupping glaſſes 
muſt be apply'd ; the Part muſt alſo be ſcarify'd, cautertz d, and drawing Medicines muſt be apply d to it; and, 


o it; and, 
if there is an abſolute Neceſſity for it, the whole Member muſt be cut off; and all this with an Intention to draw 
ee, f / TR he's cn 
It may, perhaps, be äſk d, whether Zrafiftratus, to the Medicines already mention'd, did not join Antidotes. 
It is probable he did; tho', at the ſame time, he did not approve of ſuch as were very compound, and'only uſed 
them as Rernedies authoriz d by. Experience, without having, in that Particular, any Regard to the Cauſe of the 
Diſeaſe,” or the Manner in which Antidotes ated ; otherwiſe he muſt have reaſon'd a great deal,” and had reconrſe 
fo ſpecific and particular Cauſes, a thing as contrary to his Principles as to thoſe of the Empiries. Not that he 
entirely neglected theſe laſt-mention'd Cauſes, ſince he ſearch'd for that of a Fever, the moſt difficult of all 
others to be diſcover d. But, in all Probability, tho? this Phyſician thought it allowable to give a Looſe to the 
Imagination in Reſearches of this kind, yet he did not look upon them as eſſential to the Practice of Phyſic, 
ſince he did not ſcruple to affirm, that we could only reaſon ſolidly upon ſenſible Cauſes, and that theſe alone 
could furniſh us with certain and infallible curative Indicatioes . 
There are ſeveral Diſeaſes on which Eraſiſtratus wrote nothing, perhaps for want of an — —— of making 
ſufficient Obſervations upon them. This appears ſo much the more probable, 'becauſe, *as Galen obſerves, it was 
reported of this Phyſician, that he neglected Practice, kept himſelf at home, and rarely ſaw any Patients. 
He, nevertheleſs, apply d himſelf to all the Parts of Medicine, and cultivated Surgery with as much Care as 
the Phyſicians who preceded .him : He appears to have been a bald Surgeon, and a cruel” Anatomift, if 
tis true, that he diſſected Men alive. In a ſcirrhous Liver, or in Tumors of that Organ, Czlius Aurelinnus obſerves, 
that Erafiftratus made an Inciſion thro* the Skin and Integuments, and, having open'd the Abdomen, he apply d 
Medicines immediately to the Part affected; bur, leſt it ſhould be thought, that this is not the real Meaning of 
the Paſſage, the Words in the Original run thus: Erafiftratus in j Fran precidens ſuperpoſitas jecori tutes ligue 
membrauam, utitur medicaminibus quæ ipſum jecur late anpleAantur ; tum ventrem deducit, audatter partem putien- 
Tho' Erafftratus was thus bold in performing Operations on the Liver, yet he did not approve of the Para- 
centefis,, or "Tapping, in the Dropſy ; becauſe, faid Re, the Waters being evacuated, the Liver, which is inflam' d, 
and become hard like a Stone, is more preffed bythe adjacent Parts, which the Waters kept at a Diſtance from it, 
ſo that by this means the Patient dies. - IL. © — 10 $2489 200 22 , I 2 80 "oe . e ; = . 6 E 
This Phyſician alſo declar'd againſt drawing Teeth which were not looſe. | He uſed to tellthoſe who talk'd with 
him on this Operation, That, in the Temple of Apollo, there was to be ſeen an Inftrument of Lead for drawing 
«Teeth; in order to inſinuate, that we*muſt not attempt the Extirpation of any but ſuch as are looſe, and call 
for no greater Force for their Extirpation, than what may be ſuppoſed in an Inftrument of Leae. 
© Erafifratus wrote ſeveral Books, the Titles and Fragments of ſome of which are preſerv'd'in Galen and Cælius 
Aurilianus. * The former of theſe Authors informs us, that he wrote very accurately on $9 af Fe alſo 
tes the following” Books; that in which Z hdr aaa 'of the Beal of the Belly ; that on , | 
— a - ü 0 
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of Health ;_ that on Things: ſalytary 3, thee: on Ha chat « on Fevers and OY that » Diviſions, in which 
he related the ſeveral ervations he had made upon Diſeaſes; that concerning Fomiling, and Spitting 
4 Blood, qyares another Book of hi: concernin the Evacuation of Blood, or Feugſection. But this 
_ to be f Kent. Mop —4 Galen had 135 .befo A he 99085 * Eraſ. iftratus did not write upon 
eneſection. den re may bg ſome n 
Erafiſtratus alſo rote e ee ys and the't wa io the 1775 of theſe Vows þ he made mentſon 
yg Been bine: A 000 he, in this Caſe the Peritoneum 
does pot. peels the BleSde in ondr 19.6 charge 6 C anianrs, . « al ogke of e er Species of Pal FA 
which. he call'd Strange,, or ” Extraord: by it, che Fa s be denly conſtrain'd to ſtand 
without bang able to walk, 178 ſaqn; ; ter, e ealily. and fre ys We know fa of the Contents o 
FIVE, the Pres of King Prolemy + 4 


Cataplaſm for the Gaut, of w ach he gave no Deſcription. He alſo wrote, againſt ficlans of 175 among 
n 8 4 whom he contradicted for the maſt Part. He e alſo wrote . 1 5 e 
when he was pretty far advanc'd in Years. 

Petrus San, in, his. of the Phy rſicians, ſays of Er dfiltratis.” that y Yew he was very 5 and had 
ſuffer d ** anger an. incurable Ulcer of one of his F ect, he put an End jo his, Hibs ſwallowing the Juice of | 


Honda. 

iſtor y of the Praflice of Eraſitratus and his Diſciples will furniſh 1 us wit! Mare for g Remark of ſome 
u in Phyſic, and which a Practitioner ſhould never forget, if he. intends ake E 4 Figure it in his Pro- 
feſſion, and fatisfy his own Conſcience, by a religious Diſcharge of his Duty to doe who com their Healths 
and Lives tg his Care. It. is, hat the Inſtant Mankind — to . Imagination with the f. pecious, Title of 
Reaſon, and to prefer the Authority of the uncertain Dictates thereo that of Facts eſtabliſh'd by the 15157 
rience af Ages, an Attempt was made to deprive Medicine of the wolf 7 and effectual —— of Relief, 
which had at, that time been diſcover'd,' or even that at this Day we are acquainted with, I mean Bleeding ng 
Purging. But Phyſic is not the only Stience which too juſtly complains of the 3 90 Ge of falſe, and Potion 
Kare gu Reaſon ; fox there is nothing ſerious. or ſacred, which has pot. been attack d in the farne 1 manner; 

t nothing certain, either human or divine, Which has not been diſputed; add nothin A and "uſeful, . whic which 
has not "<a d ſome. N by the Inſolence of human Reaſon which ten tho of We demonſtrate to be 
not infalli 

Herophilus is general y thought to, have been, contemporary with Erafittatus, thoug A- foinewhat his Senior. 
We have already given ſome Account of his Anatomy, under the Article Axa ron E. But this was not the only 
Braneh of Medicine to, which, he apply'd himſelf ; 4 he underſtood Surgery, ery, cultivated Botany, and held Herbs 
in, ſo great Eſteem, that, according to Plizy, in the ſecond Chapter 9 tus .twenty-fifth Book, he : ured, that 
thoſe we. trad under out Feet, were poſſeſs d of very valuable Qualties, - . 

_Herophilus is ſaid to have been the firſt Phylician * Pogmatic Sect, Who made. ſo great an Uſe of Med: 
cines, bach of Kante and compound, that W wa he not his Diſciples, would 17 the 29075 of : aka F 
without them. Ceſſas, A makes this Obſervation, 8 that preceding Phylicians wy; ap! 
them. | Herophilus uſed to fay, that Medicines were either nothing at all, or the Hands of th Gd 46 e Ir ding as 
they were uſed and employed. 

This Phyſician is alſo id to have been. the firſt Who treated with 1 850 the ee: of the Pulls, ' which 
before — 59 had been much neglected. Pliny, indeed, afferts, that! tters 8. F Wi eppes 
to that Subje&. According to Herophilus, 7 that Author, © $9 would. be ber to be A and 
«© Geomettician, in order to know: perfectly the Poctrine o A es, chat i is, to undertand tr Jkt. Rs 
«© and Cadence, according to the different Ages — Diſeaſos of Patients. 

But this on of Pliny is founded upon a vul gar Error, which repreſented Herepbilus in z this injuciaus 
Light, becauſe he was unqueſtionably the firſt who, WN that Suhject, had uſed the Word juus;, or 
Meaſure, 2 Term uſed by Muſicians, but which he apply d Fulle, and which. has been retained by the 
Phyſicians of all N. ges. Galen, indeed, by 8 * are informed, that Herophilys wrote copioully on. 
the Meaſure of the Pulſes, aflerts, that he has involy'd himſelf in Difficulties, and advanc'd Ablupdities, in hand- 
= B14 the Subject 3 but his having been the firſt who e ſuch an Attempt, will ſuußcdentl \ deen for hs 


Blunders. 

" What Pliny adds, with reſpect to the Seft of Herophilus being deſerted, becauſe bis © reat Subtiky was na 
relſhed by every one, is by. no means probable, ſince Herophilus had a great Number of .. = after *. 
Death. Beſides, tis not eaſy. to reconcile this great Suh which Pliny aſcribes to Herophilus, with the Accougt. 
Galen gives of him, when he calls him half Empiric in his ntiments; or when 1 in aügther Fut of his Works he 
claſſes him, and his Followers, among the Empirics. 

2 farther informs us, that Herophilus wrote againſt the Prognoſtics of pee, 2 Work. which of all 

had the feweſt, and at the ſame time the leaſt ſucceſsful. Attacks made upon it. As Higpecretes did 
not — depend on the Pulſe, and the en furgulhes] by 1 it, this, perhaps, is the Reaſon why Heroppitys attack d 
him in this Particular. 

Calius Aurelianus, 'who gives us fame Inſtances of the Practice of Herepiles 1 — us, that this Phy viician 
n of. ſeyeral Diſeaſes, even ſuch as moſt, uſually occur, as the Pleuriſy 55 the 

treated of the Nature of theſe P ſince, amo —— T hings, he maintains, ning, that ce the 
c PA fied in a Pleurify ; and that a Pcripneumony does not differ 8 a, Pleurify, except 
10 i« Aer in the former the entire Lungs are affected, whereas in the latte i 4 Farr of them on ſuffers.“ " Head 
mention of a Diſcaſe which is pretty rare, and whach be Bara 6 Fay the Heart; but all he ſays of it is, 
certain ſudden Deaths are. to be aſcribed to it. Herapbilus ones -% Sentiments of Praxagoras his Mater, a} 
thoſe of Hippocr ates, — reſſ * the Humours, th, and Diſeaſes. His Practice was. alſo very bear the 
ſame with theirs. He a particular Confidence in white Hellebore, and compared this Remedy to a 
valiant Ca who bet 7 marches out 97 the Gates of a City to meet che em. after baving dutentiy 


den and Heropbilus, that Modicine, which, pert then had. 
9 into three Braoches, which h. became the Qccypations and 
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Regimen could not preſcribs Medicines; nor thoſe who exhibited Medicines, and operated with their Hands, em- 
loy Diet. But (us, in the Preface to his fifth Book, explains himſelf thus : 5 All the Parts of Medicine,” ſays 
e, are ſo connected with each other, that they cannot he ſeparated ; that which treats the Patients by Regi- 

« men, . ſometimes adds Medicines ; and that which employs Medicines, has alſo need of a Regimen: So that 

« each Part takes its Name from that about which it is principally employ d. ?“ | + it 

This Diviſion lays a kind of Foundation for our believing, that Ceſſus intended the three Profeſſions to which 

Medicine is at preſent confined, thoſe of Phyſicians, Apothecaries, and Surgeons. But Matters did not then ſtand 
reciſely on the ſame Footing they now do. Thoſe who practiſed the firſt Branch, which was the Dietetic, ' were 

indeed the ſame with our Phyſicians ; but the others were not equivalent to our Apothecaries and Surgeons. As 

the Phyſicians had the Care of internal Diſorders, whoſe Cauſes are generally moſt difficult to be found out, they 
have, in all Ages, been held in the greateſt Eſteem. What made the People pay them a ſuperior Deference, 
was their affirming, that in order to exerciſe their Art ſkilfully, they were oblig'd to be Philoſophers, and have 

an Acquaintance with almoſt every Object in Nature. ' | _ \ 406.5 t F 

Thoſe who exerciſed the third Branch differ d from our Surgeons in this, that their Art did not comprehend 
ſo many things. They meddled with nothing but Surgery, ſtrictly ſo call'd, that is, barely with manual Ope- 
rations z and did not undertake the Cure of Patients, who could find Relief by any other Method. They were 
not even allowed, according to Celfus, to treat Wounds, much leſs Ulcers and Tumors, except in Caſes where 
there was an abſolute Neceſſity. for making an Aperture or Inciſion. 7 \ 107176 HOES 

MWounds, Ukers, and Tumors, belong'd to the Province of thoſe who exercis'd the pharmaceutic Part. Theſe 

they treated by the Application of Medicines which ſtop Blood, which conſolidate, which deterge, which incarn, 

which ſuppurate, and which break or evacuate Abſceſſes. Upon the Whole, this Claſs of Men undertook all 

Diſorders, the Cure of which is to be brought about by the —— of Medicines. But when they 

could- not ſucceed, and when there was a Neceſſity of having e to Fire, and the Knife, they then deh- 

ver'd over their Patients to the Care of the Surgeons, ſo that they differ d very widely from our Apothecaries. 

| Before this Diviſion was made, thoſe. calb d Phyſicians diſcharg'd all the ſeveral Offices belonging to the three 

Profeſſions ; and there were only two Kinds of Phyſicians, the one called 4g x:74x/or44, who only gave their Ad- 

vice to the Patients, and Directions to the inferior Claſs, who were call'd  Snwoveysi, who labour'd with their 

Hands under the Inſpection of the former; whether in performing Operations, in the Compoſition, or Appli- 

cation; of -Remedies, The ſame thing, according to Ariſtotle, holds good in all Arts. But it happen'd, that the 

laſt· mentioned Order of Men, who were the Servants of the former, and ſometimes their Children, or Diſciples, 
began to perform alone, what they formerly did under the Inſpection of another, and each profeſs'd what hie 
underſtoad beſt, either in Surgery or Pharmacy; ſo that Medicine was divided in the manner above-mentioned. 

Thoſe who practiſed Surgery, bore the ſame Name they at preſent do. In the firſt Chapter of the twentyininth 

Bogk of Pliny, we alſo find the Name YVulnerarius, or Vuluerum Medicus, the Phyſician of Wounds; but this 

Appellation ſeems rather to belong to thoſe who exerciſed the pharmaceutic Part of Medicine, ſinee Wounds be- 

long d to their Province, according to Ceſſus; tho? tis poſſible Pliny might have intended a Surgeon by that 

1 — two Profeſſions have not been fa accurately diſtinguiſh'd, as to prevent the one from being 

en for er. a | GRIN £146 gn 4.5: Us 

Thoſe wha applied to the Pharmaceutic Part were called Pbarmaceutæ; for the Word Pharmacopaus was 
taken in a had Senſe, and generally imported a Poiſoner, who was alſo called oaνůt and dH“, from the 

Word eau, which. 6gnifies indifcriminately every Drug or Compoſition, whether good er bad, and every 

Medicine or Pdiſon, whether ſimple or compound. The Latins have in like manner uſed the Word Mediramentum 

for Poiſon, and the Word Medrcamentarius* for a Puiſoner; tho this laſt Word ſignify*d'alſo an Apothecary,” as 

did the firſt a Medicine. 8 7 atliqin 

- The Word Fbarmacapols among the Antients ſignified another Species of Profeſſion. ' This Name was 

given to all without Exception wa ſold Medicines, tho“ they did not prepare them: But the Name 


. manner applied ta thaſe we call Mounsebanks, who ſtroll from Place to: Place in order to ſel 
their Medicines : For this Reaſon they were alſo called Girculatares, Cireuitores, and Cirrumfuranei. They were 
alſo called , from a Greek Word which ſignifies" to-aflemble y: becauſe gathered a Croud about 


them, and found Fools enough to believe what they ſaid, as their Brethren of the Profeſſion at this time do. 
They were allo for the fame, Reaſon called ;y2ayoy5j. | They were alſo called Sellularif Medici, inibicent jag esl. 
This is the Frade with which Epicurus upbraided Arifotle: This the Buſineſs followed by Eudamus This 
the Profeſſion of one Chariten, from whom Galen has taken ſome Deſcriptions of Medicines, and whom he 
2 azyeyss. This, in ſhort, was the Buſineſs of Lucius Clodius of Ancona, whom Gierro calls Pharmatopola 
ir ans. | 339, eee adt r married 10 1 75 DIMOY lo g ee 
It cannot well be determined whether what they ealled the Pbarmacatrihe, that is, Mixers or Compounders of 
Medicines, were the ſame with the Pharmaceute, or if tlioſe were only ſo called who oompoſed tlie Medicines, 
tho” they did not apply them. Theſe laſt might poſſibly be the Servants of the Druggiſts, 'who by the Latin: 
are called Scplaſiarii and Pigmentarii, and hy the: Greets aarrextxasy and i, | becauſe they ſold all Kinds 
of Drugs. They were alſo ſtyled javonanai, pryparmriacy and in the later Ages of Greece 'mnuerracui, a Name 
formed from the Latin. : 8} rt IN neden: Hin 111 Im 19 4 1101 Ai 32137 „nere 
The Shops of theſe Dealers were called Seplaſia in the Plural Number, and Neuter Gender, and their Pro- 
feſſion in the Singular Number, and Feminine Gender. They fold to Phyſicians,” Painters, Dyers, 
and Per 8 all the Materials for which they had Occaſion: Theſt Venders, as well as Compoſers, of Medi- 
cines, were ready to fell bad and ilbpt . Medicines, and there were formerly; as/welkis now, incredible and 
wicked Frauds in theſe Profeſſions. 'This Cireurmſtance induced Plixy/ to cenſure the [Phyſicians of his own 
Time, for m———_— to the Knowledge of Drugs, and for-taking ſimple; as ell as the compound 
Medixines, which. they uſed upon the Word of thoſe who ſald them, and neglecting to inſpect them, 'and com- 
pound them, Ki the antient P yſſcians did. Dow asl 26117” eh TION e een 26 229121860 0 | 
The Phyſicians purchaſed: Medicines not only from the Druggiſts, but alſo the moſt common Simples from 
the Herbariſts, whom the [atins called Nenbarii, and the Greeis g Or Cutters of 'Roots, and Bo7#vokbyery 
or ga, Gatherers of Herbs, and: nat grrersa, this latter Wound being appropriated to thoſe who' deated 
the Corn, or took the had and ſuperfluaus: Herbs aut of it. The Herboriſts, to raiſe at onee the Dignity and 
Profit of their Buſineſa, ſuperſtitiouſly affeſted to / gathen Simples at certain particular Seaſviis, with various Pre- 
cgutions, and ridieuleus Ceremonies. They were alſo very ready to give the Phyſicians one Hetb or Root for 
another hen they ha ppened not to be very dkilful in ſuch e 309W COW en DRY OG 
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The Herboriſts, and thoſe who: exerciſed the Pharmaceutic Art, had alſo proper Places for holdifig their 
I their Simples, and their Compoſitions. Theſe Places the Greeks called *Anifiiiai,: a general Name ſigni- 
fying all ſorts of Places in which any thing is kept or depoſited, ee eee e ee ee 
lde Shops of the Surgeons were by the Greeks called arp, from the Word lars, n Phyſidan ; becauſe 
all thoſe who were concerned in any Branch of Medicine, were antiently called Phyſicians, and 'becauſe the Phy- 
ſicians were alſo Surgeons. The Word rpg, Plautas renders by that of Medicine; and as in his Time Me- 
dicine was not divided in Nome, but the Phyſician, the Surgeon, the Apothecary, and the Druggiſt, were all 
one; that Name, in the Comic Poet, agrees to all the Shops in general, where any Branch of the Medicinal Art 
was practiſed; whether Medicines and Drugs were ſold in them, or whether they were deſigned for dreſſing tlie 
Wounded. In like manner the Word Medicus, with that Poet, ſignifies a Vender of Drugs. L 96,1 
But to return to the Diviſion of Medicine, we have explained it preciſely in the Senſe of Celſus, whether the 
State of Things was actually ſuch in his Days, or whether he only formed ſuch a Plan as he thought ſhould 
have been purſued. The Face of Affairs, however, changed afterwards ; ſome enerdached on the Profeſſions of 
others, or exerciſed more Branches of the Buſineſs than one, or the ſame Names remained, tho' the Employ- 
ments were no longer the ſame. Some Ages after Cælſus, thoſe who were by the Greeks called vert ae, 
and by the Latins: Pimentarii, and Pigmentarii, and who, properly ſpeaking, ought to be Druggiſts, alſo diſ- 
charged the Office of an Apo As à Proof of this, we may bring that Paſſage of Olympiodorus, an 
antient Commentator upon Plato: The Phyſician, ſays he, preſeribes, and the Pimentarius prepares every thing 
neceſſary. We eannot preciſely determine when this Change happened; but the Author now quoted ſived 
about four hundred Years after Celſus-. dw book? go Hin, 2901 10e "V7 DIET ven 
Ihe Diviſion already mentioned did not, however, hinder ſeveral Phyſicians, both in the Time of Celſus, 
and afterwards, to adhere to the antient Cuſtoms; and tho? their Profeſſion derived its Name from the Word 
Dx, yet they were not ſo rigidly attached to that alone, for the Relief of the Afflicted, but that they 
employed not only other Medicines, but had alſo Operators under them, who blooded, ſcarified, * 25 Cups 
. ping-glaſſes, - exhibited  Clyſters, applied Cataplaſms and Plaiſters, anointed, fomented, bathed, and prepared 
- Ses. do te | | | in dame AVE TIO BON O JT : Dun '; 20 £02 
After the Days of | Herophilus, in or about whoſe Time this Diviſion was made, ſeveral famous Phyſicians 
_wrote upon Surgery, and Pharmacy in particular; which proves, that they profeſſed a Knowledge of every Branch 
of Medicine, as they had formerly done: And, firſt; with regard to Medicines, tho*-various Deſcriptions of them 
were found in the Writings of preceding Phyſicians, ſuch as Hipporrates and Diocles, yet theſe Deſcriptions 
vere ſcattered here · and- there in their practical Works; and Books, on the particular Subject of Medicines, were, 
in theſe Days, very rare, as Galen obierves; ſo that it was properly at the Time of the Diviſion of Medicine, 
that People — to write on this Subject in particular, or to compoſe Works of this Kind; and the Phyficians 
were the Perſons ho employ'd themſelves in carrying on the Deſign. Herophitus: began to make more Uſe of 
Medicines than had formerly prevailed. He was ſucceeded by his Diſciples, who, by reaſon of the great Regard 
they had for their Maſter, did not fail to write in particular upon this Subject. Among the Followers of Hero- 
Pbilus who diſtinguiſhed themſelves mioſt in this Way, Celſus mentions Zeno, Andreas, and Apollonius Mus ; and 
to theſe Galen adds Mantia. ; . | 1 40 | 
The firſt grand Revolution which to Phyſic, after Erafitratus and Herophilus, was occaſioned by the 
founding of the Empiric Sect. This about 287 Years before the Birth of Chrift. Serapion of Aex- 
andria was, according to Celſus in the: Preface to his firſt Book, the firſt who aſſerted, that there was no Neceſ- 
ſity for Reaſoning in Medicine, and that we ought entirely to depend upon Experience; or, at leaſt, as he was 
2 1 8 eſpouſed, this Sentiment vigorouſiy, and was followed in it by others, he was erected Chief of the 
Piric a . Iz 
Others have aſcribed the ſame thing to Philinus, of the Iſle of Cos, a Diſciple of Herepbilus, who is ſuppoſed to 
have furniſhed Philinus with an Occaſion of eſtabliſhing this Set. We are not told how this happened; but we 
may, cakily conjecture at: it, ſince Herophilus was half an Empiric ; becauſe he imagined, that we ought not to 
reaſon in Medicine, except in Diſeaſes which depend upon ſome Diſorder of the inſtrumental or organical Parts. 
Herophilus's having ſo ſtrongly recommended Medicines, and his Diſciples being of the ſame Sentiments in that 
Particular, are two Circumſtances which amount to an additional Proof; for it is well known, that the ſole Deſign 
and Intention of the Empirics was the Inveſtigation of Medicines. It is, no doubt, for this Reaſon, that Hero- 
?hilus, and ſome of his Followers, ſuch as Zexxis, Heraclides the Erythrean, and Bacchius, are, by Galen, claſs'd 
among the Empiries; the that Author well enough knew the Difference between the Sect of Herophilus, and 
that of Philinus or Senain I Oo rt; | 8 
Others are of Opinion, that Acron of Amrigentum was the Founder of this Sect; and the Empirics themſelves 1 
aſſerted, that he was ſo, in order to have the Advantage of Antiquity over the Dogmatic Phyſicians, who 
began only in the Days of Hippocrates. In order to clear up this Difficulty, we muſt obſerve, that there were 
two Kinds. of Empiries among the antient Phyſicians. Thoſe who lived from the Days of Æſculapius, or who- 
ever firſt reduced Medicine to an Art, till the Time in which Reaſoning and Philoſophy were introduced into 
Medicine, were the firſt Empirics; but there is this Difference betwixt them and thoſe of the Sect of Serapion 
ad Pbilinus, that the former were Empirics without receiving that Name, ſo that they cannot properly be look*d 


they well knew how to employ for the Support of their Party, tho they declared themſelves openly againſt 
fach as reaſoned. in medicinal Affairs ; conducting on this Occaſion, ſomewhat like many of the Moderns, who 
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Hippecyates. vem ill in- his Writings; in which un intolerable Exceſb of- Pride, Self. praiſe, and Contempt for al! 


as _ be caſily prepared; and we have ſome Sketches of his Practice in Czlius Aurelianus, which con- 
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vince us, that he retained the Medicines of Hippocrates, and the other Phyſicians who lived before him, tho? 
he rejected their Reaſonings. We know not what Arguments he advanced for the Support of his Sentiments, 
Gnce his Works are loſt, as well as thoſe of all the other Empirics ; and we ſhould know nothing relating to 
any of them, if their Adverſaries had not quoted them in order to confute them. 8 5 NO eas 8 
Celius Aurelianus, when treating of the Cure of 'a Cholera, makes mention of certain Pills uſed by Serapion 
and | Heraclides of Tarentum, compounded of the Seeds of Henbane, Aniſe, and Opium. In each Doſe of 
theſe there was to be one Grain of Opium, and four Grains of the Seeds of Henbane. And indeed among all 
the antient Sects, we find none more attach'd to the internal Uſe of Opium than the Empirics. Serapion, if we may 
believe Czlius Aurelianus, in the Cure of the Iliac Paſſion, uſed a Pill compounded of Filings of Lead, the 
Grana Cnidia, Salt, Elaterium, Reſin, Caſtor, and Diagrydum. In this Compoſition there are two Ingredients 
worth our Attention; the Filings of Lead perhaps exhibited with a View of facilitating their Paſſage by their 
Weight, and the Caſtor with an Admixture of Purgatives ; which laſt Ingredient is ſtill the more worthy of our 
Attention, becauſe Eraſiſtratus uſed Pills with Caſtor for the Intention of purging. Beſides, Caſtor was fre- 
quently uſed by the Empiries, as we learn from ſome other of their Compoſitions ſpecified by Cælius Aurelia- 
mus. I don't however apprehend, that Caſtor was intended as a Cathartic, but as a Corrector of the brisker 
Purgatives, in which Intention it is of conſiderable Efficacy. 3 | 3 3 
When Czlius Aurelianus propoſes the Cure of an Epilepſy, he gives us, from Serapion, a long Catalogue of 
antiepileptic Medicines, ſuch as Caſtor, the cruſty Warts on the fore Legs of Horſes, the Brain and Gall of 
a Camel, the Coagulum of the Sea-calf, a Medicine prepared of the Dung of the Land- crocodile, the Heart 


and Loins of a Hare, the Blood of a Sea-tortoiſe, or the Teſticles of a Boar, a Ram, or a Cock. But before 


the Uſe of theſe Medicines he preſcribed Veneſection, and ſometimes Emetics, ſuch as white Hellebore, and 
ſometimes Purgatives, ſuch as Scammony and black Hellebore. | * | | | 

Celſus gives us an Account of a Medicine recommended by Serapion for the Cure of impetiginous Diſorders. This 

ration conſiſted of Nitre two Parts, and Sulphur four Parts, made up with a large Quantity of Roſin; but 
by Nitre, what we now call by this Name is not meant. Aetius commends his Emplaſtrum Melinum, tho' he 
gives us no Deſcription of it. In Nicolaus Myrepfis we read of a certain Preparation of his, which he calls 
Antidotus Choragus, ſo called, becauſe it invigorated thoſe who were impotent. The principal Ingredients in 
this Antidote were Satyrion and the Scink. From theſe Specimens we may form a Judgment not only of the 
Materia Medica, but alſo of the Practice of Serapion. But whether Philinus or Serapion was the Founder of 
the Empiric Se&, it muſt be both curious and inſtruftive to inquire into the Principles by which the Phyſicians 
belonging to it conducted themſelves. ds Ha ee, re Bp Rog 5 

They admitted only one Method of acquiring a genuine Skill in the Medicinal Art, which was by Experience, 
called by the Greeks {74s From this celebrated Word they derived their Name, and would not be denomi- 
nated either from the Founder, or from any Champion of their Sect. 
They defined Experience a Knowledge acquir'd by the Evidence of Senſe. This Evidence, they ſaid, was 
either itous, as when, without any Deſign or Intention of a rational Agent, an Accident of ſuch a Nature 

pens to a Patient as frees him from his Diſeaſe ; when, for Inſtance, any one labouring under a Head-ach, 

wally cuts himſelf in ſuch a manner as to open the frontal Vein, and get free of his Diſorder by the Effu- 
fion of the Blood; or if a Hzmorrhage from the Noſtrils ſhould happen to a feveriſn Patient, and his Indiſpoſition 
be remov'd. by that Accident. Or this Evidence was acquir'd by Defign, as when one bit in a Field, or on a 
Mountain, by a Serpent; applies to the Wound any Herb which occurs to him, and obſerves a falutary Effect 
from itz or when any one in parallel Caſes frequently exhibits what has often prov'd beneficial, and obſerves the 
Events. This they called Imitation. g | 3 . 5 

For acquiring a practical Habit, they recommended what they called 75pn9:r, or one's own Obſervation, and 
the reading of Hiſtories and Caſes faithfully related by others, and which diſtinctly enumerate the ſeveral Acci- 
dents of Diſeaſes, and give an Account of the Effects produced by particular Remedies. Hence they thought 
we might be enabled juſtly to know a Diſeaſe by its Similitude to another; and, when new. Diſeaſes occur'd, to 
conclude what was proper to be done from the Symptoms they had in' common with others before known. 
This they called Epilogiſmus, or 473 Toi cpdov hei. Which the Latins tranſlate Tranſitus ad Simile, or rather, 
according to Le Clerc, Subſtitutio fimilis. eter 

Thus the Evidence of Senſe, Hiſtories of Caſes, and the Epilogi/mus, or arguing from Analogy, or, as others 
expreſs it, Senſe, Memory, and Epilogiſm, were by them eſteem'd the three principal Foundations of Medi- 
cine, or, in the Words of Glatcias, 5 riot Th; mrexig, the threefold Foundation of Phyſic. 

They aſſerted, that Obſervation ought to be prihcipally employ'd in two Ways; firſt in diſcovering what 
things are ſalutary, and what are of an indifferent Nature; and ſecondly, what particular Diſeaſe is form'd or 
produced by a certain given Concurrence of . wel for they did not call every Symptom a Diſeaſe, but 
only ſuch a Combination of them, as from long Experience they found to accompany each other, and produc'd 
ſuch Diſorders as began, increas'd, rag'd, declin'd, and terminated in the ' ſame manner. Such a Complication 
of Symptoms ay hor a Diſeaſe, and gave it a particular Name. 2 "EVR 
Some of the Empirics, it muſt be own d, differ d from the reſt, eſpecially with regard to the Diviſion of 
Medicine; but theſe Differences, as little interfering with the fundamental Principles of the Sect, were overlook'd, 
or at leaſt not much regarded. : * | | A 

As my Deſign in this Preface is to ſpecify the principal Revolutions Phyſic has been ſubjected to by the 
Introduction of new Theories, and the Influences theſe have had upon Practice, it will be neceſſary in this Place 
to give the Arguments of the Dogmatic Phyſicians, in Defence of Ratiocination in Medicine, and thoſe of their 
Adverſaries the Empirics, in Oppoſition to it. ways ö 7 | 3 

The Phyſicians of the Dogmatic Sect maintain d, that there was a Neceſſity for knowing the latent, as well 
as the evident, Cauſes of Diſorders, and that the Phyſician ought to underſtand the natural Actions and Fun- 
ctions of the human Body, which 1 tn ® worn agua a Knowledge of the internal Parts. By ſecret or latent 
Cauſes they meant ſuch as related to the Elements, or Principles of which our Bodies are compoſed, and 
which are the Origins of a good or bad State of Health. They aſſerted, that it was impoſſible to know 
how to cure a Diſeaſe without knowing the Cauſe whence it proceeded'; becauſe, without Doubt, if Dilſcaſes 
in general proceeded from an Exceſs or Defect, as ſome Philoſophers believ'd, of the four Elements, they ought 
to be treated in a quite different manner from what they ſhould be, if they proceeded from the Humours, as 
Heropbilus believed; and in another manner, if they drew their Origins from the Air, as Hippocrates imagin d; 
and till in another, and a different manner, if the Bl X paſſing from the Veins deſtin'd to contain it, into thoſe 
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which ought to contain only Spirits, excites Inflammation z and if this Inflammation. produces the preternatural 
Me An de n Fenn, 4 Ech van beber d And laſtly, ina fell different manner, if they proceeded from 
ſinall Bodies ſtopping in the minute Paſlages, and: blocking, yp the Conmeyances which Nature inteoded- to be 
zrvious and open, as others aſſerted, - This being taken for granted, tis certain that the Phyſician who is leaſt. 
miſtaken with reſpect to the original Cauſes of D eaſes, myſt ſucceed beſt in their Cure. 

The Dogmatics did not deny the Neceſſity of Obſervations ; but they alerted, that theſe Obſervations could 
not be Judiciouſly nor accurately made without the Help and Aſſiſtance of Reaſoning. They added, that 


thoſe who firſt began to practiſe Medicine, did not, in all Probability, preſcribe what firſt ſtruck their Imagina- 


tions x but that they thought over and over again upon the Matter, and that the Effects produced by the 
4718 dd 2 enabled them to know whether they had reaſoned well or ill. They ſaid it was of 
no Importance to advance, that the Virtues of Medicines were firſt known by Experience, provided it was 
. that the Experiments, which confirm'd their Uſe, were the Reſults of Reaſoning in thoſe, who made 
They ſaid we often obſerv'd new Species of Diſeaſes, . againſt which Uſe and Experience had as yet taught 
nothing ; and that it was 2 neceſſary to conſider whence they proceeded, and how they began, other- 
wiſe no-one could aſſign a Reaſon for his preſcribing one thing rather than another for their Cure. Theſe, 
according to the Dogmatics, are the Reaſons which. render a Reſearch of the hidden and latent Cauſes of Diſeaſes 
neceſſary. As for . Cauſes, which were of ſuch a Nature as to be obſerv'd by every body, and 
where all that was neceſſary was only to know whether the Diſcaſe proceeded from Heat or Cold, from Hunger 
or Repletion, and the like, they confeſſed there was a Neceſſity for knowing theſe, and making ſuitable 
Reflections on them; but then they maintain'd, that we were not to content ourſelves with diſcovering theſe 
alone- e [231 100 
With reſpect to the natural Actions, they ſaid it was neceſſary to know why and how we receive the Air 
into our Lungs, and why it is diſcharg'd from them, after # has enter'd them ; why we take Aliments, and 
how they are prepar'd, and afterwards diſtributed to all the Parts of the Body ; why. the Arteries riſe and fall, 
and what are the Cauſes of Watching and Sleep: And they maintain'd, that we could not cure Diſorders 
incident to theſe Functions, without knowing all theſe things. But to illuſtrate this Matter by an Example drawn 
from the Preparation of the Aliments : They are, ſaid theſe Phyſicians, either triturated in the Stomach, ag 
Erafiftratus believ'd ; or they putrify there, according to the Opinion of Pliſtonicus the Diſciple of Praxagoras 3 
or they are there concocted by means of Ar Heat, according to Hippocrates; or, according to Aclapi- 
ades, all theſe Opinions are equally falſe, and nothing is concocted, but the Aliments are diſtributed thro the 
Whole of the Body crude as they were taken. With reſpect to theſe various Sentiments, it muſt be allow 'd, 
that one Species of Aliment is proper for the Sick, if the Doctrine of Hippocrates is true; and another, if 
that of Eraſſtratus, or any of the reſt, is better founded. If it is neceſſary, that the Aliments ſhould be tritu- 
rated, ſuch as are moſt eaſily reduc'd to a proper State ought to be choſen ; if they putrify, thoſe which moſt 
eaſily become pied are moſt proper; if they are concocted by a particular Heat, ſuch as are moſt proper for 
exciting that Heat are to be preſcrib'd ; but if nothing is concocted or chang d, we have no Occaſion for ſa 
much Trouble, or rather we ought to preſcribe ſuch Aliments as are leaſt ſubject to haye their Natures chang d. 
© They alſo maintain'd, That as the moſt conſiderable Pains and Diſorders proceeded from the internal Parts, it 
was impoſſible to cure theſe without a Knowledge of the Parts affected that it was conſequently neceſſary to 
open the Bodies of the Dead, with a View to examine their. Viſcera; and that it would be ſtill more adyan- 
tageous to imitate the Practice of Herophilus and Eraſſtratus, who diſſected condemn'd Criminals, and ſuch as the 
Kings made them Preſents of, before they expir'd ; a favourable Circumſtance, which procured to thoſe Phyſi- 
cians the Advantages of ſecing openly what Nature in other Caſes kept concealed, and of conſidering the Situa- 
tion, the Colour, the Figure, the Bulk, the Order, the Hardneſs, the Softneſs, the pn the Smoothneſs, the 
Eminences, and Cavities of every Part, in order to diſtinguiſh that which receives, from that which is receiy'd, 
They added, That when any one labour d under an internal Pain, it was impoſſible to know what Part was 
affected, without being acquainted with the preciſe Situation of all the Viſcera, and internal Parts; and that 3 
Perſon unacquainted with a diſorder d Part would not be likely to cure it; that when the Viſcera of a wound: 
ed Perſon appear thro the Wound, he who is ignorant of the natural Colour the ſound Part ought to hays, 
cannot diſtinguiſh what is in a good State from that which is corrupted or alter'd ; and conſequently cannot 
apply a proper Cure; that, on the contrary, ſafe and proper Remedies my be applied by one who knows the 
natural State of the injur'd Parts; and that it is not the leaſt Degree Crucky to make a few profligats 
Wretches ſuffer, in orger to find out pro Means of Relief for an infinite Number of innocent Perſons. 

© To this the Empiri& reply'd, Thar they pretended to know. only the evident Cauſes of Diſeaſes, imagini 

that all the Diſputes with reſpe& to the obſcure and latent Cauſes, or the natural Actions, were entirely 15 per- 
fluous, becauſe Nature herſelf was incomprehenſible. This Truth, ſaid they, could not be denied chem by 
any. one who reflected on the Diverſity of Opinions entertain'd by thoſe who had wrote on theſe Subjects, ſince 
neither Philoſophers nor Phyſicians had ever come to an Agreement about them. Why, ſaid they, ſhould we 


believe Hippocrates, rather than Herophilus, or Herophilus rather than Aſclepiades? If we were to put up with 
N perhaps thoſe of both Parties may appear equally probable and concluſive. If we look for a Cure 
| In thefe Reaſonings we find it in none of them, and conſequently cannot know to which Party we. ought maſt 

reaſonably to adhere : That if Reaſoning were only requiſite to conſtitute a Phyſician, the Philoſaphers-would be 
the moſt skilful Phyſicians of any; but that unfortunately they were entirely ignorant of the Art of Healing, 
notwithſtanding their pappy Tur for Reaſoning : That the Means of preſerving and reſtoring Health were dif- 
ferent according to the Difference of Climates : That one Set of Remedies were neceſſary at Name, an- 
other in Egypt, and a third in Gaul; 2 Circumſtance which would not happen, if the Cauſes of Diſraſes were 
univerſally the ſame: They faid, That the Cauſes of Diſorders were often manifeſt as in Wounds, but that 
ir did not thence follow, that the Remedies to he applied to them are equally eaſy to be found out and dif- 


: 


cover d. If then the Knowledge of evident Cauſes cannot ſuggeſt the Remedics, neceſſary to, be uſed, it is by 
no means probable, that the tent, obſcure, and dubigus- Cauſes can furniſh us with more Inſight into the Na- 
tures of Diſorders; and if theſe laſſ- mention d Cauſes are uncertain, and. almoſt incomprehenſible, is it not 
more reaſonable to expect Aſſiſtance from things which are certain, and vouched b a 


er Philoſopher, did not become $kilfyl in their reſpective Profeſſions by Diſpute. and Argumentation, but by 
Uſe and Experience. They ſald we might certajnly conclude, that theſe intricate Queſtions were pot eſſential 
to Medicine, fince Phyſicians of different Sentiments recover'd their Patients; which would not happen, if, 
OSS * | ; F { a | inſtead 
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eaſions? This they aſſerted to be the: Fracice with reſpect. to all other Arts, and affirm'd, that a Labourer, 
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inſtead of conducting themſelves by the latent Cauſes of Diſorders, they did not adhere tg the Experiments which 
have formerly ſucceeded with them. They affirmed, that Medicine did not draw its Origin from Wetton of 
this Nature, but from Experiments, and Obſervations of the kind now mentioned. 7, =. 
Some Patients, continued they, who were at firſt without Phyſicians, took large Quantities of Aliments in the firſt 
Days of their Diſorders, becauſe their Appetite was good; others eat nothing at all, becauſe they loathed 
Food of every kind. Upon this it was obſerved, that thoſe who had taken nothing, found themſelves in the beſt 
and moſt favourable Condition. Some took Aliments in the immediate Paroxyſm of a Fever, ſome a little before, 
and others after the Fever had left them; and it was obſerved, that thoſe who waited till the End of the Paroxyſm, 
were leaſt injured. Accidents of this Nature happening pretty often, ſome People were careful to make Obſer- 
vations of what had ſucceeded beſt, and afterwards adviſed Patients labouring under the like Diſorders, to 
follow the ſame Meaſures : That thus Medicine had derived its Origin from Experiments, made ſometimes to 
the Detriment, and ſometimes to the Adyantage, of the Afflicted; and that Phyſicians had firſt of all learned, at 
the Expencc of their Patients, to diſtinguiſh between what was prejudicial, and what was ſalutary: That the Me- 
dicines proper for each Diſorder being thus gradually diſcovered by this Method, Men began to reaſon, and inquire 
why theſe Remedies acted in ſuch or ſuch Manners ; and that thus Medicine was not invented after Reaſoning, 
but Reaſoning after Medicine. The Phyſicians of the Empiric Se& aſked thoſe of the Dogmatic, Whether 
Reaſonings taught them the ſame Things rience did, or the contrary ; and aſſerted, that, if Reaſonings 
taught them the ſame Things, they were ſuperfluous ; and that if any thing contrary to Experience was deduced 
from them, they were prejudicial. They owned, that, at firſt, there was a Neceſſity for making Expetiments 
with a great deal of Care and Application ; but that, in their Days, there was a ſufficient Stock made to their 
Hands, ſo that it would be criminal in them to make new ones at the Expence of their afflicted Patients; and that 
they had nothing to do, but to enjoy the Advantages arifing from the Labours of the Antients, | 
They aſſerted, that we ought not to imagine, that new Species of Diſorders, or ſuch as require new Medicines, 
happen; but that if an unknown Species of Diſorder ſhould occur, there was, at firſt, no N eceſſity for having 
recourſe to an obſcure Cauſe ; and that, in ſuch a Caſe, the ſkilful Phyſician ought to conſider ſome well-known 
Diſorder, with which the new one has the moſt Analogy, and make Trial of the Remedies which have ſucceeded 


without rational Powers could practiſe Medicine, tho' PI were convinc'd, that the Corye 


alſo ſuch as evidently ſhock d the moſt obvious Principles of common Humanity, What valuable Purpoſe, ſaid 
they, does it ſerve to diſſect People alive, and make Medicine, which ought to be ſubſervient to the Safety of 
Mankind, the cruel Inſtrument of its Deſtruction ; ſince, by Methods ſo barbarous, we cannot diſcover what we 


Pen, as the) : 
Aliment, Wearineſs, and a thouſand other ſight Inconveniences, are able to produce a Change, with reſpect to 
Foe the internal Parts, which are 
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« What the Cauſes of Health then are, what excites Diſeaſes, the particular Manner in which the Spirits 

t ae diſtributed, or the Aliments digeſted, are things of a Nature fo abſtruſe and remote from our Senſes, 
« that the moſt learned Phyſicians can only form Conjectures about them, without being able thoroughly to com- 

* prehend them. Now Conjecture, or Opinion, with reſpect to a Diſeaſe not perfectly known, can never diſcover 
= 2 certain and infallible Remedy for its Cure; and it is an unqueſtionable Truth, that nothing more directly con- 

e tributes to a ſafe and prudent Method of Cure than Experience. But as, in other Arts, there are many Tt ings, 
properly not belonging to the Arts themſelves, which have, nevertheleſs, a Tendency to excite the Curioſity, 
*« and form the Genius, of the Artiſt; juſt ſo it is with reſpect to Medicine; for tho' a Contemplation of 
'« the Natures of Things does not form the Phyſician, yet it renders him better qualify'd for the Practice of Phyſic, 
'« than he would have otherwiſe been. *Tis highly probable, that Hippocrates, Erafiftratus, and others, not ſer- 
„ yilely confining themſelves to the Cure of Ulcers and Fevers, but launching out, in ſome meaſure, into the 
„ Natures of Things, did not, by that means, become Phyſicians; tho', tis certain, they had not been fo great 
<« jn their Way, nor ſuch Ornaments to their Profeſſion, if they had confin'd themſelves to Experience only. 

« The Deductions of Reaſon are highly ſerviceable and, neceſſary to Medicine, if not always, yet at leaſt very often, 

« jn diſcovering latent Cauſes, and accounting for the natural Actions: For Medicine is a conjectural Art, and 

e ſometimes neither the happieſt Conjectures, nor the Skill acquir d by Experience, are ſufficient to anſwer its 
« main Intention. Sometimes Fevers appear in different Shapes, the Digeſtion of the Aliments varies, and the 

Degrees of Sleep and Watching alter. New Diſcaſes alſo happen ſometimes, tho" rarely; and to affirm that 
<< they do not, is a manifeſt Falſhood ; ſince, in our own Days, a certain Lady expir'd in a few Hours, in con- 
<« ſequence of the Fleſh becoming dry, and falling from the Pudenda ; fo that the moſt ſkilful Phyſicians neither 

<« diſcovered the Nature of her Diſorder, nor a Remedy capable of curing it. They were, probably, deterred 

<« from.trying Experiments upon this Patient, who was a Lady of Diſtinction, leſt, by following their own Con- 
4. jectures, they ſhould have been thought to kill her, unleſs ſhe tecover'd. But tis probable, that if ſuch & - 
« ctirninal Modeſty had been laid aſide, ſomething, might have been thought upon for her Relief, and, perhaps, 
the very Thing thought upon might, upon Trial, have anſwered the End. In Caſes of this Nature, Simili- 
C tude, or apparent Analogy, is not always to be our Standard; and when it is, yet it is ſtill reaſonable, that, 
<« amidſt ſo many ſimilar kinds of Diſeaſes and Remedies, we ſhould think and conſider what particular Medicines 
< are principally to be uſed. When ſuch a Caſe, therefore, happens, the Phyſician muft find ſuch a Remedy as, 
<« tho perhaps not always crowned with Succeſs, yet, for the moſt part, anſwers the Intention. He muſt alſo 
cc ſeek for new Information, not from latent Circumſtances, which are dubious and uncertain, but from ſuch 
things as are capable of being fairly inveſtigated, that is, evident Cauſes ; for it is of Importance to know whether 
<« the Diſeaſe proceeded from Fatigue, from Thirſt; from Cold, from Heat, from Watching, from Hunger, 
cc from an Exceſs: of Wine or Aliments, or an immoderate Indulgence of Venery. The Phyſician muſt alfo 
« know the particular Conſtitution of the Patient, whether it is moiſt or dry, whether his Neryes are ſtrong or 
« weak, whether he is frequently or rarely indiſpoſed; and, when he is actually ſo, whether his Diſorder be 
cc ſeyere or ſlight, long or ſhort. | He muſt alſo conſider the particular Courſe of Life he has led; whether of the 
<« ]aborious, or of the eaſy and indolent Kind; and whether he has lived luxuriouſly, or frugally and ſparingly ; 
« for from theſe Circumſlances, and others of a like Nature, a new Method of Cure is often happily indicated; 
ec tho?, at the ſame time, theſe are not to be conſidered as admitting of no Diſpute ; for Eraſſſtratus maintained, 
cc that Diſorders did not ariſe from them, ſince many have been known to have endured theſe, without being fub- 
« jected to Fevers thereby. W | 8 n 
The Dogmatics and Empirics ſeem to have conducted, on this Occaſion, much like all other Diſputants; that 

is, they have argued, not with a View of coming at Truth, but for Victory; otherwiſe the Diſpute would be 


Figure, and the latter muſt ſubmit generally to ſink under a great many Diſorders, which Nature, unaſſiſted by 
Art, is not ſufficient to remove. A | ro 25 e e 
On the other hand, as all things have ſome mechanical Cauſe, it would be of infinite Service to Medicine, if 


to the Phyſician in the Application of Remedies already known; but whatever in Theory is doubtful, or admits 
of the leaſt Diſpute, is not to be depended upon in Practice, as being capable of leading into Errors. The Abuſe, 
therefore, and not the Uſe of Ratiocination, is to be condemned. Hypotheſis cannot eaſily miflead Men who 
have Judgment ſufficient to enable them to diſtinguiſh it from Demonſtration; but Theory, in the Hands of 
People deſtitute of Abilities, is not leſs dangerous than an Inſtrument of Death in the Hands of a Madman. 
As to the Uſes of Anatomy in Medicine, on which the Phyſicians of the Empiric Se& ſeem to lay no great 
Streſs, I have, I think, given ſome irrefragable Inſtances in its Favour, under the Article ANaTome. But I 
muſt confeſs, that I am afraid it has been very greatly mifapply'd, and, inſtead of being made the ſolid Founda- 
tion of a rational Phyſiology, has ſometimes been proſtituted to the diſtorted Imaginations of trifling Diſſectors, 
whoſe Dexterity at dividing a Muſcle, tracing the Courſe of a Nerve, or a Blood-veflel, or, perhaps, diſcovering 
the Structure of ſome particular Organ, has encouraged them to erect Hypotheſes not leſs extravagant than any con- 
tained in the Vagadaſaſtirum of Malabar; and, which is worſe, upon theſe to eſtabliſh Modes of Practice, not leſs 
abſurd and deſtructive, than any we meet with Accounts of, even amongſt the moſt barbarous Nations. And this 
is what Dr. Freind, with too much Juſtice, inſinuates, in a Paſſage I have ſomewhere quoted. 4 
Having thus given ſome Account of the Founders of the Empiric Sect, and of the general Principles by which 
they conducted themſelves, we ſhall take ſome Notice of the moſt celebrated Authors who eſpouſed their Tenets, 
and trod in their Steps. Celſus, in the Preface to his firſt Book, informs us, that Apollonius ſucceeded Serapion; 
but, among ſo many of that Name, tis no eaſy Taſk to diſcover preciſely who the Apollonius there mention'd 
was. Galen mentions two by this Name of Antioch, the Father and the Son, as Champions of the Empiric Sect; 
and Celſus himfelf, in his Catalogue of celebrated Surgeons, ſpeaks alſo of two. Cælius Aurelianus ſpeaks of one 
 Apollonius Glaucus, who wrote concerning internal Diſeaſes z but there were ſo many of the Name, and the 
Hiſtory and Chronology relating to them are involved in fo much Obſcurity and Uncertainty, that it would be 
both tedious and uſeleſs to attempt any farther Account of them. 1 855 | p 3 
After Apollonius, Celſus places Glaucias ; ſome time after whom flouriſhed Heraclides Tarentinus. The former 
of theſe is frequently mentioned by Galen, tho nothing memorable is ſaid of him, except that he commented 
upon Hippocrates, and F nagmgr 1 upon the ſixth Book of his Epidemics ; he alſo Pak fome of his Medi- 
cinal Compoſitions. Plia, in the twenty - third Chapter of the twenty - ſecond Book of his Natural Hiſtory, * 
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him, as maintaining that the Boletus is a good Stomachic, and that the Dracontium Sylveſtre was the ſame with 
Arum; from which Circumſtance we may collect, that he alſo wrote concerning Plants, | 
But the moſt, celebrated and learned of all the Empirics was Heraclides Tarentinus, who, according to Galen, was 
the Scholar of Mantias, the Diſciple of Herophilus; and who imitated his Maſter not only in rendering the Materia 
Medica more perfect, but alſo in cultivating the dietetic Part of Medicine. Theſe two Authors Galen aſſerts to be 
the beſt who had wrote upon that Subject, ſince they had advanced nothing but what was founded on Experience. 
Hleraclides Tarentinus, if we may believe Galen, wrote concerning ſimple Medicines; and Epipbanius gives him 
a Place among the Authors who treated on Herbs: He is alſo ſaid to have wrote upon Pulſes, and to 
have dared to contradict Herophilus in that Particular. He alſo treated of Surgery, in a Work expreſly on that 
Subject, the fourth Book of which Galen quotes, and beſtows ſingular Encomiums on the Author. As the Paſſage 
of this Work, quoted by Galen, relates to an important Controverſy, much agitated both in former Ages and 
at preſent, I ſhall give the whole Paſſage: © That the Thigh-bone ſometimes ſtays in, when reduced, is fuffi- 
« ciently vouched by Heraclides Tarentinus, an Author who never advanced a Falſhood in Confirmation of an 
« Hypotheſis, as moſt of the Dogmatic Sect did; and who was as good a Judge of Medicinal Subjects as any 
« one.” Galen ſubjoins a pretty long Speech of Heraclides, from which it appears, that he practiſed Surgery 
with Succeſs, and reduced the diſlocated 'Thigh-bones of two Boys in ſuch a manner, that they remained in their 
due and natural Situation. By theſe Inſtances he intends to refute thoſe who- aſſert; that the Thigh-bone, ' when 
reduced, cannot be retained in its Place; becauſe the Ligament, which fixes the Thigh-bone to the Acelabulum 
Cox2, is broken. hates Fe | | | | 

Galen alſo informs us, that he wrote Commentaries on all the Works of Hippocrates : And Cælius Aurelianus, 
who quotes his Libri Curationum interiorum Paſſionum, every-where gives us Specimens of his Practice. The 
ſame Author alſo. makes mention of a Work of his called Liber Regularis, and another intituled Nzcolaus. 

As for his Practice, Celſus approves of the Advice he gives to feveriſh Patients, where the Bile or Crudities are 
offenſive. The Advice is, that, by drinking moderate Potions, they ſhould mix new Matter gradually with that 
which is corrupted : But he does not approve of his Method of curing a quartan Fever; for he ordered Purging 
in the firſt Days of the Diſorder, and Abſtinence for ſeven Days afterwards ; by following which Advice, the 
Patient, tho* he ſhould get free of his Diſorder, will ſcarcely have Strength enough remaining to recover; and if 
the Paroxyſms are frequent, they are ſure to prove mortal. - ** 
From what has been ſaid it is obvious, that however Heraclides, and the other Empirics, might be attached to 
Medicines, yet they did not neglect the dietetic Part of Phyſic, which principally conſiſted in Abſtinence, and 
a ſeaſonable Uſe of Aliments; and that Celſus was in the right, when he aſſerted, That the dietetic Part of Medicine 
« was divided into two Parts, fince ſome made it a theoretic Art, and others grounded it upon Experience. 
Beſides thoſe already mentioned, there were ſeveral other Phyſicians who made a conſiderable Figure among 
the Empirics, ſuch as Diomſius, Crito, Menodotus, Theodas, or Theudas, by Galen quoted as one of thoſe who 
wrote beſt, in Defence of the Empiric Sect; Herodotus of Tarſus, Sextus ſurnamed Empiricus, three of whoſe 
Books are ſtill extant, which contain the Sentiments of the Pyrrhonians,. and ten others, in which he diſputes 
againft the Sciences in general; Saturninus, ſurnamed Cythenas ; Callicles; Diodorus; Lytus; Aſchrion, the 
Townſman and Maſter of Galen, of whom that celebrated Phyſician gives a great Character, and of whom, he 
ſays, he learned a Medicine againſt the Bites of mad Dogs; Philippus, Plinius, Valerianus, and ſome others of 
inferior Note. | 
As Opium is thought to be a Remedy of great Importance in Phyſic, I muſt, on this Occaſion, remark, that 
the firſt Account we have of it is in Homer, provided the Nepenthe there mentioned is Opium, or a Preparation of 
it, which is very probable : But it does not appear, that it was uſed in his Days as a Remedy for Diſtempers, but 
rather as a ſort f Entertainment, as it is at this Time in the Eaſt. Hippocrates takes Natice of the Juice of the' 
Poppy, and of the ſomniferous Poppy; but his directing the Uſe of it very ſeldom amounts to an Evidence, 
that it was not in his Days a Remedy much in Vogue. Dioſcorides, L. 4. C. 65. from Eraſiſtratus, relates, that 
Opium was condemned by Diagoras in Diſorders of the Eyes and Ears, meaning, I ſuppoſe, the external Appli- 
cation. Now Diagoras was, as is ſaid, the Servant of Democritus, and conſequently contemporary with Hippo- 
crates; and this is a ſort of Evidence, that Opium was not in great Repute in his Time. Afterwards we meet 
with very little relating to it, till the Eſtabliſhment of the Empiric Sect, and then we find it much preſcribed, 
The Empirics, therefore, were probably the firſt who brought it into Reputation as a Medicine, © © 

I ſhall ſay nothing in this Place of the Introduction of Phyſic into Rome by Archagathus, and the Fate of that 
Phyſician, becauſe | have treated this Subject under the Article AxchAOCATHUs. 8 „ eau 

| The next grand Innovation in Phyſic was introduced by Aſclepiades, who lived in the Century immediately pre- 
ceding the Birth of Chrift ; and who appears to have been a Perſon of great Abilities, and one perfectly well 
acquainted with the Weakneſſes of Mankind. I have given ſome Particulars of his Life under the Article of his 
Name, and ſhall now ſpecify his general Theory and Practice. A "nights pigs b SENIOR enn 
Galen ſays, that thoſe who would either underſtand themſelves, or explain to others, the Writings of Aſele- 
Piades, muſt know what he means by incongruous or diſſonant Elements (ara. 5ux&, by Molectles (vyru), by 
Pores (Tiga), and by a particular Motion tending to -ſubtilize- the Parts of Matter (ves: 2d h,e, oe This 
Account given us by Galen, ſuppoſes, that theſe Terms were familiar to Aſclepiades, and made, as it were, the 
Baſis and Foundation on which the Whole of his philoſophical Syſtem was erected. Galen alſo, elſewhere, 
obſerves, that, according to Aſclepiades, Matter, confidered as fuch, was of an unchangeable Nature; and that” 
all the Objects which came under the Cognizance of our Senſes, were compoſed of a Number of ſmall Bodies, 
between which there were ſeveral Vacuities, or Interſtices, void of Matter; He adds, that this philoſophical 
Phyſician thought the Soul itſelf compoſed of theſe ſmall Bodies; and when he makes the Compariſon between” 
the Sentiments of Aſclepiades and thoſe of Hippocrates, in order to render the Diſparity more conſpicuous; he ſays, 
the latter believed, that Subſtance or Matter, conſidered abſtractedly, was univerſally the ſame ;- but that it was 
ſuſceptible of Changes and new Modifications: That Nature, who, in all her Meaſures, took the juſteſt Steps, 
and acted according to the higheſt and moſt exalted Principles of Art, had, amidſt the amazing Variety of her 
other Productions, formed Plants, and the Bodies of Animals, and liberally given them Appetites and Propen- 
ſites, by which every Plant, and every Animal, eagerly deſires, and, as it were, attracts what is ſuited and 
adapted to the Condition of its Nature; and, with a ſecret Kind of Horror, flies from that which'is:oppoſite to 
it, or deſtructive of it. That this ſame bountiful Nature, diffuſing her Benevolence ſtill farther,” provided againſt 
the Neceſſities of each Species, eſpecially Man, the Glory of her other Productions, whom the powerfully aſſiſted 
in the Expulſion of Diſeaſes ; as we might, in a particular Manner, ' obſerve on what he called Cretical-Days + 
Aſclepiades denied all this, ſneer'd at the boaſted Nature of Hippocrates, laughed at his imaginary Faculties, Tr 
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Rill more at what he called Attraction; à Principle which Alepiades: did not admit in any Caſe whatever, not even 
Load-ſtone and Steel, n That this Phenomenon was produced by a Concourſe of Cor- 
puſcles, and a particular Diſpoſition or Madification of the Pores. | 


* 


Senſes: That, beſides this, the Animal is conducted and influenced to Action by certain calaslu, that is, 
or Ideas repreſented to it, and by a certain Power of Memory, or Principle of Recollection. Galen informs us, 
that ſome of the Abettors of this wild Philoſophy maintained, that the Soul was not dignified with a rational 
Faculty; but that we were neceſſarily and irreſiſtibly led the miſerable Captives of our Appetites and Paſſions, like 
the Brute Creation; and that we could neither wiſh nor hope for any thing but what was eſted to us, and forced 
upon us, by theſe cruel Tyrants; ſo that, according to theſe hopeful Philoſophers, Generoſity, Prudence, Mode- 
ration, Continence, and, in a Word, all the moral Virtues, were mere Chimeras, and Burdens and Impoſitions 
upon Mankind. They alſo maintained, that we neither loved each other, nor our own Off- ſpring; that the Gods 
delighted in a State of profound Indolence, and were entirely regardleſs of the Intereſts of Mortals; and that 
Dreams, Auguries, Prodigies, and Aſtrology, were Vanities, that rather deſerved the Contempt, than called for 
the Veneration of Mankind. '- h | | | TE APTN OY 
Galen, who was of quite oppoſite Sentiments, has given us this Account of the moſt conſiderable Principles 
of the Philoſophy of Aſclepiades, which, as every one muſt perceive, is almoſt the ſame with that of Democritus 
and Epicurus; in whole Writings, or in thoſe of their Commentators, we find moſt of the Doctrines, now ad- 
vanced, more fully explained. | | | "Its 
But the only antient Author now extant, from whom we can learn the genuine Sentiments of Aſclapiades, both 
with reſpect to Philoſophy, and its Application to the Practice of Phyſic, is Cælius Aurelianus. Aſclepiades, ſays 
that Author, eſtabliſhed, as the conſtituent Principles of all Bodies, Ams; which, according to him, are ſmall 
Bodies, perceptible only by the Imagination, and are poſſeſs d of no Quality; but which, from the Beginni 
of Time, being in an eternal and uninterrupted Motion, and happening caſually to meet and daſh againſt each 
other, by that means render d themſelves ſmaller, and are divided into an infinite Number of Particles, of different 
Bulks and Figures. He alſo maintained, that theſe Particles afterwards uniting, and mutually approaching each 
other, as they moved in their various Directions, form'd all the ſeveral Objects of Nature, which . ſtill preſerve 
the fame Diſpoſition and Propenſity to Change, as the Particles of which they were compoſed z and whole Bulk, 
Figure, Number, and Order, were caſually altered and varied. When he was aſked, Whence it ha that 
theſe Atoms or Particles had no Qualities, ſince the Bodies compoſed and made up of them poſſeſs d a conſider- 
able Number; he anſwer'd, That theſe Qualities. were the direct and immediate Reſults of the Order, the 
Figure, the Number, and the Bulk, of many of theſe Atoms joined together; and for illuſtrating this Doctrine, he 
brought an Inſtance from Silver, which, =— in the common Maſs, was white, but black when filed down ; and 
another from certain kinds of Horns, which, when entire, are black, but become white when raſped down. 
From what has been ſaid, it is obvious, there was ſome Difference between the Sentiments of Aſclepiades and 
thoſe of Epicurus, or Democritus, tho* both Parties acknowledged Atoms ; .for the Atoms of theſe two laſt-men- 
tioned Authors were not diviſible ; whereas thoſe of Aſclepiades are ſuppoſed infinitely diviſible, by their vari- 
ous Encounters and Colhſions. What Cælius Aurelianus here calls Atoms, are, in all Probability, the ſame with 
what Galen calls yz, Molecules. Epicurus acknowledged Molecules as well as A{clepiades ; and Lucretius, who 
was preciſely contemporary with this Phyſician, ſpeaks of ſomething of a like Nature. But there is this Differ- 
ence between the two Syſtems, that Epicurus and Lucretius do not look upon their Molecules as the fundamental 
and conſtituent Principles of Bodies, but only as the firſt Reſults and Effects of an Aſſemblage of Atoms, which, 
according to them, were the firſt, the true, and genuine Principles of Bodies; whereas Aſclepiades ſeems. to deduce 
his Atoms from Molecules, tho', according to the Repreſentation of Cælius Aurelianus, he gives the Name of 
Atoms to Molecules themſelves. But we ſhall be induced to believe, that this Author either did not juſtly tranſ- 
late, or, at leaſt, did not perfectly underſtand Aclepiades, if we reflect upon what Galen ſays in his Work De 
. Theriac. ad Pijon. Cap. 11. where he informs us, That Aſclepiages, retaining the real Sentiments. of Demacritus 
and Epicurus, with reſpect to the Principles of Bodies, did nothing but chang: the Names of Things, calling 
Atoms Molecules, and a Vacuum Pores.” But Galen himſelf eſtabliſhed a formal Difference between the Sen- 
timents of 4ſclepiades and thoſe of. Epicurus and Demacritus, and. repreſented them as directly oppoſite to each 
other; for, in his Work De Hippocrat. & Platon. Decret.. Lib. g. Cap. 3. he has theſe Words: Whether the 
Bodies of Animals are compoſed of Molecules and Pores, as Aſlepiades believed; or whether they conſiſted of 
<<. {mall indiviſible Bodies, as Epicurus maintained. The former of theſe Books is ſuſpected not to have been 
wrote by Galen, but the latter certainly claims him as its Author. The Author of the Book intituled Introductio, 
which i alſo aſcribed to Galen, tho it is the Compoſition of another Hand, tells us, in the ninth Chapter of that 
Work, that the Elements of Aſclepiades were :35o.5eaus%}, {rnall brittle Molecules, or Maſſes ; and that it was this. 
\Brietleneſs which properly diftinguiſh'd between the Principles or Elements of Aclepiades, and thoſe of Epicurus, 
which. were Atoms indiffoluble and indivifible, - + % 


 Calins, Aunelianus allo informs us, that Aſclepiades maintained, that nothing happened or was produced 
without ſome Cauſe, but that - every. thing was carried on. by a. certain Neceſſity; and that what 
was; called. Nature,” was. in, reality no. more than Matter and Mation, From this, laſt Principle he inferr'd, 
that Hippacrates knew not -what he ſaid when, he ſpoke of Nature. as an intelligent Principle, and; aſcrib'd: 
to her what he call d attractive, -retentive, and repuſſiue Faculties: He alſo. ridiculed the Sentiments of that 
antient Fhyſician, with reſpect to the Manner in which Nature puts a Termination to Diſeaſes; or, in other Words, 
the Doctrine of Criſes, uhich Hippocrates, fixed to certain Days, ſuch as the ſeventh, the fourteenth, and ſome 
others; adding, that theſe Criſes are always moſt favourable, when Nature is maſt. ſtrong, and always difficult 
when the Diſeaſe is ſuperior to Nature; as if Nature and the Diſcaſe were two diſtinct Beings, acting with Intelli- 
genge, and exerting their mutual Endeavours to ſoil and rout each other. According to Aſclegiades, all that Hip- 
Pperates. obſerved, with reſpect to this, may be accounted, for from Matter and Motion, two Principles which he 
chaught ſufficient to produce all the Effects commonly aſcribed, ta. Nature. According, to Cælius Aurelianus, he 

untained, that vue tuere deceived, if; ius imagined, that Nature always did Caod, fince ſpe often did a great deal of 
Harm. A for the Days particularly fixed for, Griſes,, or. the Days in which, Hippocrates aſſerted we generally 
obſerved a Change in the Diſtemper, either for. the better ar. the worſe. Aſclegiades denied that ſuch: Alterations 
happened on theſe Days r chan on others, ble. went. ill; farther, and aſſerted that the. Time of a. . 
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did not happen of its own Accord, nor according to any particular Determination of the Gods for the Cure of 
Diſorders z but that it rather depended on the Addreſs and Dexterity of the Phyſician ; that is, we muſt never 
wait without doing any thing till a Diſorder terminates of its own Accord, in a certain Time, as Hippocrutes did; 
but the Phyſician muſt, by his Care and Medicines, haſten on and advance the Time of the Cufe. Aſclepiades 
probably had this Inaction of Hippocrates in View, when he ſneeringly faid, That the Medicine of the Ahtients was 
only a Meditation, or u kind of Study of Death ; by which he, no doubt, intended to inſinuate, that the afitient 
Phyſicians attended their Patients with a View to obſerve in what Manner, and by what Accidents, they died, 
rather than to theit Death, under a Pretente, that Nature ought, on fuch Occaſions, to do all herſelf, 
This is the Manner in which ,/{{/zpiades difputed againſt Hippocrates, and this the Syſtem he embraced, with 
reſpect to the Cauſes of Health and Difeaſes, at leaſt in as far as we can collect it from Cvlins Aureliams, who is 
not always very clear, and who handles the Subject yery brieffr. Fea 
The particular Aſſemblage, faid Aflepizdes, of the various Corpufcles already mentioned, and repreſented as 
of diffetent Figures, is the Reafon why there are ſeveral Pores or Interſtices, within the common Maſs, form'd by 
theſe Corpuſcles ; and why theſe Pores are alſo of a different Size and Largeneſs. This being taken for granted, 
as theſe Pores are in all the Bodies we obſerve, it muſt of courſe follow, that the human Body has ſome peculiar 
to itſelf, which, as well as thoſe of all other Bodies, contain other minute Bodies, which paſs and fepaß by 
thoſe Pores that communicate with each other; and as theſe Pores or Interſtices are larger or ſthaller, ſo the Cor- 
les which paſs thro' them differ proportionably as to Largeneſs or Minuteneſs. The Blood cofififts of the 
geſt of theſe Corpuſcles, and the Spirits or the Heat of thoſe which are ſmalleſt. | 
From theſe Principles Aſclepiades infers, that the human Body remained in its natural State fo long as theſe 
Corpuſcles were freely received by the Pores z.and, on the contrary, that it began to recede from that State 
when theſe Corpuſcles found any Obſtacle to their Paſſage ; ſo that, according to him, Health depended on a juſt 
Proportion between the Pores, and the Corpuſcles they were deſtined to receive and tranſmit; as Diſeaſes, on the 
contrary, proceeded from a Diſproportion between theſe Pores and the Corpuſcles. The moſt uſual Obſtacle, on 
this Occaſion, proceeds from the Corpuſceles embracing each other; and being retained in ſome of their ordinary 
Paſſages, whether theſe Corpuſcles arrive in too large a Number, whether their Figures are irregular, whether 
their Motions are too much accelerated, or whether, on the contrary, they move tos ſlowly. But it alſo oſten 
happens, that the Paſſages or Pores themſelves are ill diſpoſed for receiving and admitting the Corpuſeles; when, 
for — they become too ſmall, or acquire an oblique Situation; or when they are braced up, or opened, 
and relax d more or leſs than in a natural State they ought to be 5 
Among the Diſorders produced by the Corpuſcles ſtopping, of their own Accord, in the Paſſages, Aſchepindes 
reckon'd, Phrenſies, Lethargies, Pleuriſies, and burning Fevers. Pains, in particular, are elaſs'd among the 
Accidents which derive their Origins from a Stagnation of the largeſt of all the Corpuſeles, of which the Blood 
conſiſts. On the contrary, he. claſs d, among the Diſorders . ariſing from the bad State and Dif 
pr of the Pores, Deliquiums, Languors, Extenuations, Leannefs, and Dropſies. Theſe laſt- mentioned 
proceed from the Pores being too much relaxed and opened; and the Dropfy, in particular; proceeds 


from the Fleſh being perforated with various ſmall Holes, which convert the Nouriſhment, received into them, 


into Water. Hunger, and eſpecially that Species of it call'd Fames Canina, is produced by the Opening ef the 
large Pores of the Stomach and Belly; and Thirſt by the Opening of their ſmall ones. 7 2 * | 
Aſclepiades ſeems to acknowledge ſtill a third Cauſe of Diſorders, which confifted in a Perturbation and Con- 
fuſion of the Juices or Fluids, and of the Spirits; but he maintained, that theſe Juices and Spirits were only 
the antecedent, but not the concomitant or more immediate Cauſes of Diforders. He afferted the fame with 
reſpec to Plenitude, which, according to him, often augmented the Diforder, tho? it was not the principal Cauſe 
of it. 2h 79. | | | 
.  Aſclepiages, the fame Prineiples, accounted for the Cauſes of intermitting Fevers. Ytidian Fey 
aid he. or thoſe whoſe Paroxyſms return every Day, are cauſed by a Retention of the largeſt Ta Corpuſcks 
Thoſe of the tertian Kind, or fuch as feturn every third Day, depend upon a Retention of 8 
what fmaller than the former; and, laſtly, quartan Fevers are produced by the Retention of the eſt of all 
the Corpuſcles : This, in his Opinion, happens becauſe the Pores may be fooner filled or emptied of the large 
Corpuſcles, than of thoſe which are ſmall; at leaſt this ſeems to be the Meaning of Cælius Aurellanus, tho he 
in ſuch a manner, as to lay a Foundation for our thinking, that the Corpuſcles, and not the Pores, emptied 
The Practice of Aſlepiades was, in a great meaſure, founded upon the Syſtem of which we have now given an 
Account. This Phyſician compoſed a Bock concerning common Remedies, which he principally reduced to 
three, Geſtation, Friftion, and the Uſe of Wine, in every Diſorder. WI Hig wt b 
 Mfelegrades pretended to be the firſt who hid treated of the two firſt of theſe Articles; but Ceifs obſerves, that 
Hippocrates had done ii before him, tho?, in his ufuab Manner, he handled che Subject in a conciſe and ſuccinct 
manner. All the Authors who treated. of the Gymnaſtic Art, muſt alſo have made: mention of thefe two Reme- 
dies; and Herodicus, the Inventor of that Art, did not neglect them. As for the Relief Patients might receive 
from the Uſe of Wine, Aſclepiades received this Notion from Cleophantus, a ian whe was contemporary with 
Erafiftr aties,, or lived: ſoon after him, and who wrote on the Medicinal Uſes of Winne 
 Mſolepiades various Exerciſes, to render the Pu mote open, ant to malte che Juices and fmnall 
atients, being entirely free from 
went much 


Aclqiauos alſo uſed Frictions on ſeveral. Occaſions, witli a View to open the Pores. The Propſy was one of 
the Niſorders in which he practiſed tis Remedy; hut the moſt ſingular Occaſion on which he practiſed it, was 
hen, by the Force of Friction, he endeavoured to lull phrenetic Patients aſleep! Upon the Whole, he aro 
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ſuch a Confidence in Frictions, that he wrote far more largely on it than on the other two Remedies men- 


Tn pretty furpriſing, that {clepiades,; who ſo warmly injoined Exerciſe to the Sick, ſhould condemn it in ſuch 
as were ſound and in Health, and affirm, that it was not neceſſary for them: An Opinion which he borrowed from 
Erafſiftratus. 5 5 * | i NOD AY CES Bats Bark v "I 
*. yu Wine, the third Panacea of 11 he did not rigidly adhere to the Rules obſerved. by other Phyſi- 
Gans inexhibiting it to their Patients: He readily allowed it to ſuch as laboured under a Fever, provided the firſt 
Violence of the Diſorder was ſomewhat abated. He did not forbid the Uſe of Wine to phrenetic Patients; and, 
what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, he ordered them to drink it till they were intoxicated, pretending, by that means, to 
make them ſleep; becauſe, ſaid he, Wine had a narcotic Quality, and procured Sleep, which he thought abſolutely 
neceſſary for thoſe who laboured under that Diſorder. For this very Reaſon, one would think that he ought not 
to have preſcribed it for lethargic Patients, who ſleep too much; but he, nevertheleſs, allowed them the Uſe of it, 
in order to excite and rouſe their Senſes : He alſo made them ſmell ſtrong: ſcented Subſtances, ſuch as Vinegar, 
Caſtor, and Rue, in order to make them ſneeze ; and applied to their Heads Cataplaſms of. Muſtard made up 
with Vinegar. Aſclepiades did not always give pure Wine to his Patients, but, ſometimes mixed it with Sea- 
water, itnagining that the Salt with which that Water was impregnated, penetrated farther, and opened the Pores 
more powerfully than the Wine alone. He allowed a Pint of this Wine for one Doſe. He alſo ordered thoſe 
who had the Jaundice to drink ſalt Water, in order to render the Body ſoluble. He was not, however, ſo rigidly 
attached to the Uſe of Wine, but he ſometimes preſcribed Water, and ordered the Wine to be diluted for fuch as 
uſed it ; except in ſome. particular Caſes, ſuch as the Phrenſy, which he pretended to cure by Intoxication. He 
or : ſays Cælius Aurelianus, thoſe who had Catarrhs, to drink double or triple the Quantity of Wine they uſed 
to do. So that, continues he, he made them drink half Water, halt Wine. By this we fee, that the Antients 
were very temperate with reſpect to the Uſe of Wine, when in perfect Health; and that, for the moſt part, they 
only uſed a fourth or a ſixth Part of it, mixed with Water. Thus it is not ſurpriſing, that, conſidering their 


Moderation in this Particular, ſome Phyſicians ſhould not diſcard the Uſe of Wine in Fevers. For thoſe. who 


cold Water, and cold Batbs. | WL | 1 pls Th a 1 
Jo the Remedies now mentioned Aſclepiades. joined a particular Regimen with reſpect to Diet. Celſus, in the 
fourth Chapter of his third Book, informs us, that, after this Phyſician had confin'd his Patients to Abſtinence for 
the firſt three Days, he allowed them Aliments on the fourth. But Cælius Aurelianus, Lib. 1. Cap. 4. Acutor. 
ſpeaks of no preciſe Lime. Aſclepiades, ſays he, began to nouriſh. his Patients as ſoon as the Acceſſion was 
« diminiſhed, not waiting till an entire Remiſſion, giving to ſome Aliments on the firſt, to others on the ſecond, 
<« to others on the third, and ſo on to the ſeventh Day. Dis ſcarce credible, that Faſting could be carried on, 
and continued till this laſt-mentioned Term. Celſus, however, when ſpeaking of the Manner in which the Prede- 
ceſſors of Aſclepiades conducted themſelves, with reſpect to their Patients, in this Particular, allows, that theſe 
Phyſicians injoined an Abſtinence for fix Days; adding, that the Climate of Aſia, or that of Egypt, might allow 
of ſuch a Degree of Abſtinence ; by which it would ſeem, that he thought the ſame thing could not be. practiſed 
in Greece and Italy; tho, in the. fifteenth Chapter of his third Book, he obſerves, that Heraclides. Tarentinus 
ordered thoſe afflicted with Quartan Fevers to faſt till the ſeventh Day. Now Tarentum, from which that Phyſician 
derived his Surname, was in /taly,. or in what was called Græcia Major; but we are not certain whether Heraclides 
practiſed in his own Country. One would think, that a total Abſtinence.is not here meant, and that the Patients 
only refrained from ſolid Food, uſing clear Decoctions of Barley, like thoſe preſcribed by Hippocrates, in the very 
Height of the Fever. But, if it had been ſo, theſe Authors would have infallibly taken notice of ſuch a material 
Circumſtance, whereas they do not ſo much as mention it. | | 

We muſt not form a Judgment of what Nature was then able to bear, by what ſhe can at preſent ſupport, ſince 
the Method of Life followed by the Antients was widely different from ours. . . « | 
. Almoſt the whole Practice of Aſclepiades conſiſted in the Remedies above-mentioned, or, at leaſt, theſe were 


the principal of them, And, as he baniſhed from Phyſic the greateſt Part of the Medicines generally uſed by other 


laboured under Fluxes, he preſcribed the drinking Water very cold; and, in ſeveral Caſes, ſtrongly recommended 


Phyficians, this Circumſtance made ſome affirm, that he diſcarded Medicines entirely. Scribonius Largus, who 
lived about an hundred, or an hundred and twenty Years after him, repreſents the Aſſertors of this as guilty of 
Falſhood ; and, after having treated them pretty roughly, concludes, that tho Aſclepiades did not generally pre- 
ſcribe Medicines in acute Diſorders, believing that Aliments and Wine, ſeaſonably exhibited, were ſufficient for 
anſwering the Intention; yet tfus did not hinder him from uſing, as well as other Phyſicians, Medicines in chronical 
and long-continued Diſorders. This Scribonius Largus proves by a Paſſage of a Book wrote by Aſclepiades, and 
intituled Tize? Teggoxever:xoy, in which he expreſly aflerts, That he was a wretched Phyſician who had not two or there 
* in readineſs, and whoſe Efficacy he knew with reſpect to all kinds of Diſorders. Tis probable the Com- 

itions here meant by Aſclepiades were rather topical Medicines than ſuch as were deſigned for internal Uſe. The 


former of theſe he uſed at leaſt as much, and as frequently, as any other Phyſician. He anointed his Patients with 


Oil, covered W | 
Clyſters, of which he made frequent Uſe, _. . eln it AAR 48 N 
But what has made ſome aſſert, that he diſapproved of all Medicines, is, that he very ſeldom preſcribed Purga- 


overed them with Ointments and Cataplaſms, uſed Perfumes, Sternutatories, and Gargariſms, beſides 


tives, the Word Meditamentum, among the Latins, and #«dgzax, among the Greeks, which ſignify a Medicine 


in general of whatever kind, being alſo taken, in a more reſtrained Senſe, for a purgative Medicine. It is obvious, 
that when Pliny, Lib. 3. Cap. 26. ſays, That Aſclepiades declared. againſt all Medicines ordered to be. taken by 
Patients, as injurious tothe Stomach, he only meant purgative Medicines. . *Tis in the fame Senſe Celſus. has 
affirmed, at Medicines generally prove offenſive to the Stomach. The Word Medicamentum, or Medicamen, is, by 
Czlius Aurelianus, placed alone, to ſignify a purgative Medicine. Hippocrates, ſays that Author, Cap. 13. Lib. 2. 
Acutar. waited till the fourth Day before he gave a Medicine; that is, as appears from what went before, a purga- 
tive Medicine. To theſe; Authorities we may add that of Hippocrates, who uſes the Word. vaguazsrwr to. ſignify 
| and Purgation are neceſſary, ought to bleed and purge in the Spring... 
Me have already obſerved, that Aſclepiades followed the Opinion of Eraftrates in ſome reſpects; he alſo em- 
braced his Sentiments with regard to purgative Medicines. Eraſiſtratus thought, that what was. evacuated. by 
means of Purgatives, came from the Blood and ſolid Parts of the Body, which were, as it were, melted and colli- 
quated ; ſo that, according to him, Purgatives produced Humours, inſtead of evacuating them. Thus Scam- 
nom, for Inſtance, changed the Blood into Bile ; Flos Aris converted it into Water; Baſtard-{affron, and the Grana 
Cniaza, into Phlegm. Aſclepiades believed the ſame thing; and when it was objected to him, mo 4 
| Witch atlents 


| Turgation, jn LEI ular, oppoling the Word to $xe8orousir, , to bleed. In Aphor. 47. Lib. 6. he ſays, thoſe ta 
whom Veneſection —* oh; Aphor. 47. I. hoſe to 


* 
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e d after an Evacuation of theſe Humours-by proper Purgatives, he anſwered, that their Recovery 
was not owing to a Diſcharge of the bad Humours, as was commonly believed, but to a Diminution of Plenitude, 


or what was . ſuperfluous in the whole Body, tho' that ſuperfluous Part was not more corrupted; nor in a worſe 


State, than the reſt of the Humours. According to Cælius Aurelianus, Acutor. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. he alſo aſſerted, 
that the Excrements are not naturally excrementitious, nor ſo uſeleſs and prejudicial as is commonly thought, ſince 
ſome Animals fed upon them, and were nouriſhed by uſing them. But, tho' he believed, that ſome Relief might 
be obtained by Evacuations of this kind, yet he thought they were very rarely to be put in Practice, becauſe the 
Good produced by them was counterbalanced by the Injury which Purgatives did, in other reſpects, to the Body. 
Another Reaſon why Aſclepiades purged fo rarely was, his not thinking that Plenitude, or too large a Quantity 
of Humours, could be the conjun&t and moſt immediate Cauſe of Diſeaſes, that is, the Cauſe which produces, 
and ſupports. or continues them, ſo that this Cauſe being removed, the Diſorders muſt of courſe ceaſe and termi- 
nate. If it was fo, ſaid Aſclepiades, it would thence follow, that, after ſufficient and large Evacuations made in 
« the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, the Patient muſt be forthwith cured ; whereas the Diſorder, inſtead of ceaſing 
« after theſe Evacuations, often increaſes. ** Plenitude, then, according to him, was no more than an antecedent 
or an accidental Cauſe of Diſeaſes. | 
When the Patient was coſtive, Aſclepiades thought Clyſters ſufficient to render the Belly ſoluble. Theſe he 
exhibited almoſt in every Diſeaſe, tho* more rarely, and with greater Precaution, than other Phyſicians, But he was 
particularly afraid, leſt the too frequent Uſe of this Remedy ſhould make too large Evacuations, and, conſequently, 
weaken the Patient too much. He alſo preſcribed Vomits, which he ordered to be taken after Supper; but as 
for Purgatives, he almoſt baniſhed them entirely from his Practice. What he thought, with reſpect to their 
manner of acting, muſt have influenced him to diſcard them. And the Authorities of Celſus and Pliny are not the 
only Foundations we have to believe, that this Phyſician rarely uſed them; ſince Cælius Aurelianus, who gives us an 
Account of the Practice cf Aſclepiades in ſeveral Diſorders, never repreſents him as preſcribing a Puigative, 
except in the Caſe of a Palſy and a Catalepſis. | 5 
But if Aſclepiades followed Eraſiſtratus with reſpect to Purging, he diſſented from him with regard to Vene- 
ſection, whether the manifeſt Relief afforded by this Remedy convinced him of the Neceſſity of uſing it, or 
whether he found it more conſonant to his Principles than Purgation. Tho' Aſclepiades, ſays Galen, de Ven. 
« agverſ. Eraſiſtrat. has not ſuffered any of the Tenets of the Antients to paſs without Cenſure, having 
« ſpared none of the Phyſicians who went before him, Hippocrates himſelf not excepted ; and, tho” he has been 
te daring enough ſneeringly to call the Medicine of the Antients a Contemplation of Death, yet he was not fool- 
% hardy enough to baniſh Veneſection from Phyſic.“ 185 . | 
Aſclepiades laid a particular Streſs upon Veneſection in Pains, becauſe, faid he, theſe being produced by the 
Retention of the largeſt of the Corpuſcles in the Paſſages, and theſe Corpuſcles being compoſed of Blood, nothing 
but Veneſection can draw them thence. For this Reaſon he. blooded in the Pleuriſy, becauſe that Diſorder is 
accompanied with Pain ; but in a Peripneumony, or Inflammation of the Lungs, he diſcarded Phlebotomy, 
becauſe the Diſeaſe is generally unattended with Pain. Neither did he bleed in any Species of Fevers, nor even in a 
Phrenſy. Since he did not bleed in theſe laſt- named Diſorders, it appears ſurpriſing, that he ſhould put this 
Remedy in Practice, in what Czlius Aurelianus, Acutor. Lib. 2. Cap. 38. calls Cardiaca Paſſio, or Paſſion of the. 
Heart, the Symptoms of which are a ſmall and frequent Pulſe, a general Loſs of Strength, ſudden Deliquiums, 
cold Sweats, and Coldneſs of the Extremities. What induced Aſclepiades to uſe Veneſection in this Caſe was, his 
believing, that the Diſorder was produced either by a Tumor formed near the Heart, or by too great a Congeſtion, 
or too violent a Compreſſion of the Corpuſcles in the Pores of that Organ, which could not be diſengaged, or 


ſet at liberty, by any other Means than Veneſection. He alſo blooded in the Epilepſy, and, in general, in all 


convulſive Diſorders, as alſo in Hemorrhages, and Loſſes of Blood of every kind. 

According to Cælius Aurelianus, he uſed the ſame Remedy in the Quinſey, opening ſometimes the Veins of 
the Arms, ſometimes thoſe under the Tongue, ſometimes the frontal Vein, and ſometimcss thoſe in the Corners of 
the Eyes, uſing alſo Cupping, with Scarification, and all with a View to open the Pores. If theſe Remedies did 
not anſwer the Intention, he made an Inciſion in the Amygdalæ, and even proceeded to what we now call the 


Operation of Bronchotomy, that is, the opening of the Larynx, or Apera Arteria. But Cælius Aurelianus, | 


Acutor. Lib. 3. Cap. 4. ſpeaks of this laſt-mentioned Operation as fabulous and imaginary, affirming that none 
of the Predeceſſors of Aſclepiades had mentioned it; that it was the bold Invention of that Phyſician ; and that none 
were fooliſh enough to practiſe it. | 

Aſclepiades declared himſelf alſo for the Paracenteſis, that is, piercing the Abdomen, in the Dropſy; but he 
ordered, that only a very ſmall Perforation ſhould be made. Theſe two Operations ſufficiently ſhew, that he did 
not religiouſly and univerſally ſtand to his Promiſe of employing only the mildeſt and moſt agreeable Remedies. 
Theſe few Sketches are ſufficient to give us a general Idea of his Method. 


This Theory and Practice of Aſclepiades, which Mr. Le Clerc has, with great Judgment, collected from a! 


the Authorities extant, will furniſn us with ſome Remarks, which muſt not be omitted. 


In the firſt Place, then, however deteſtable his general Philoſophy may appear, a8 deſtructive of all Morality, 
are at this time generally received; 


his Principles, with reſpect to Phyſic, ſeem to differ very little from thoſe whic | 
tho* our Knowledge of the Circulation of the Blood, and ſome other anatomical Diſcoveries, have enabled us to 


explain ourſelves better, and render our Ideas more intelligible. Thus his 5*» (Molecules) cannot mean the 
ſame as the Atoms of Epicurus, but an Aſſemblage of theſe, forming ſmall Bodies or Particles, blocking up the 
Tige:, or Paſſages, in order to form a Diſeaſe. Theſe Molecules reſemble the Obſtructions or obſtructing Matter 


of the Moderns, as the v or Paſſages, do the Capillary Veſſels, in which they ſtagnate, or which they obſtruct; 


for, by Pores, he does not mean what we call by that Name, but the Paſſages, or Interſtices, thro*-which the Mole- 


cules are conveyed. And the 7% nde eo, or Motion tending to break and ſubtilize the obſtructing 


Molecules, muſt mean the ſame thing which we underſtand by the Attenuation of the obſtructing Matter, and- 


which implies the very ſame as the 22, or Concoction of the Humours, ſo much inſiſted on by Hippocrates. 
According, therefore, to Aſclepiades, Health conſiſted in a free Tranſmiſſion of his Molecules, or little Maſſes, 
thro* the Paſlages, or Interſtices, betwixt the ſolid Parts of the Body; according to us, in the uninterrupted Cir- 
culation of the Blood thro? the Veſſels. Diſcaſes were caufed, according to his Syſtem, by: whatever interfered 


with ſuch a free Tranſmiſſion of theſe Molecules; according to ours, by whatever interferes with the Circulation of 


the Blood and Juices thro' the Canals adapted naturally to convey them. The Cure of Diſtempers, in his way 
of Thinking, was brought about by ſubtilizing the Molecules or Maſſes, and opening the Paſſages deſtined to their 


Tranſmiſſion z according to the modern Theory, by attenuating or dividing-the Particles of the ob RruRting 


Matter, and rendering the Capillary Veſſels pervious. 
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The other Remark 1 would make is; that, with reſpect to the Application of particular Remedies, Asclepiades 

ought to have experienced firſt, and reaſoned afterwards ; whereas he firſt reaſoned himſelf into a good or a bad 

Opinion of certain Things, and, on this Foundation, condemned thetn or extolled them, and that without Mode- 

ration, having no, Regard” to the Experience of many Centuries, which had either eſtabliſhed the Reputation of 

theilt Efficacy, or baniſhed them from Practice, as pernicious. Thus he almoſt diſcharged Purging, a Remedy 

without which Phyſic would be an Art, at beſt, very trifing. Thus, alſd, he debarred his Patients from cooling 

Liquors, at the time when they might have been uſed to great Advantage; and intoxicated thoſe labouring 

under a Phrenitis; 4 Practice which, however execrable, is Jeſs deleterious than the other; for I have known 

—_ - more Inſtances than one of Patients, who have been cured of Fevers, attended with a ſtrong Delirium, in con- 
oy uence of having been ſuffer'd, by Accident, to make themſelves exceſſively drunk. 5 2 

4 It has happened, unfortunately for thoſe Adventurers in Phyſic, in all Ages, who, like Aſclepiades, have truſted 

$i wo their Imaginations more than their Senſes, and who, like Don Quixot, have framed to themſelves chimerical 

4 Difficulties, in order to ſhew their Addreſs in conquering them, that their Practice has, like that of the above- 

mentioned Knight Errant, been very offenſive to many innocent People, who have had the Misfortune to be the 


Subjects of it; and has farther expoſed them to the Ridicule and Contempt of the Judicious. | | 
"'Several Ladies among the Antients have been celebrated on account of their Medicinal Knowledge, ſome of 
which have been already taken Notice of. To theſe we muft add the famous Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, who 
lived a very few Yeats before the Birth of Ci. There are ftill extant ſome Books which bear her Name, and 
which treat of the Diforders incident to Women. If theſe Books were not ſpurious, the Preface would not allow 
us to doubt of their being wrote by this Princeſs, ſince the Author there affirms of herſelf, that ſhe is the Siſter 
of A#finot. Now it is well known, that Cleopatra had a Siſter of that Name, who was put to Death by Marc 
Antony, in order to gratify the Ambition of that haughty Queen. It may perhaps be ſaid, that theſe Books and 
the Preface are equally ſpurious ; and, in all Probability, they are fo ; but, at the ſame time, it cannot be denied, 
that there were other very antient Medicinal Writings publiſhed under the Name of Cleopatra, ſoon after her 
Death. Galen makes mention of ſeveral Compoſitions relating to the Ornament and Embelliſhment of the 
Body, taken from the Books of one Cleopatra, and he does. not quote theſe Books as recent: Now Galen lived 
about two hundred Years after this Queen of Egypt, of whom we now ſpeak. What lays a Foundation for our 
afcribing them to this Lady, is, that Hiſtorians fpeak of her as a Princeſs extremely curious and learned, Plu- 
tarch, in the Life of Marc Antony, informs us, that ſhe ſpoke ſeveral Languages: He alſo obſerves, that ſne 
ordered Experiments to be made on all Poifons, in order to know which work'd moſt expeditiouſly, and with 
leaſt Pain. We have ſtill a more ſatisfactory Proof of the Curiofity of Cleopatra, with regard to Medicine, 
which is the Experiment ſhe performed before Marc Antony, when ſhe diſſolved a Pearl of great Value in Vine- 
gar. As for the Books of Cleopatra ftill extant, they contain nothing very particular; and we only find in them 
the fatne Remedies the Phyſicians uſed in Diforders incident to Women. Among theſe Books we do not reckon 
thofe concerning Chymiſtry, which are aſcribed to her, but which are evidently ſpurious. By 4 | 
* Cleopatra was not the only one of her Sex and Quality who applied to Medicine. The celebrated Artemi/ia, 
n of Caria, had alſo the Reputation of underſtanding the ſame Art. She is ſaid to have given her Name 
to the Herb which the Larius call Artemiſia, and to which we give the Name of Mugwort ; but others think, 
that this Herb rather derived its Name from the Goddeſs Diana, whom the Greeks called Agri, Artemis, Arte- 
mifia lived about the hundredth Olympiad, more than four hundred Years before Cleopatra. There was alſo - 
another Artemiſia, more antient than this. | | | 9 
It may be ſaid, that little Confidence is to be repoſed in the fabulous Stories relating to the Women of Anti- 
quity who practiſed Phyſic; but tho important Truths are ſometimes wrapt up in fabulous Relations, yet it is 
not upon this ſingle Circumſtance, nor on the Hiſtories of Cleopatra and Artemi/ia, that we maintain there were 
formerly ſeveral Women who not only ſtudied, but alfo practiſed Medicine. 8 
The Reluctance of moſt Women to diſcover certain ſecret Diſorders to Phyſicians obliged them to look out 
for other Women, to whom they might intruſt the Secret, and who could afford them Relief. Formerly this 
Right of practiſing Phyfic was diſputed with the Women; and, in ſome Places, their Eſtabliſhment in that way 
was openly * — * An antient Law, enacted by the Athenrans, fo ſtrictly forbid Women and Slaves from | 
being concerned in Medicine, that the Art of delivering Women in Child-birth, which was thought a Branch of 
it, could be exerciſed only by Men: But ſome of the Athenian Ladies chooſing rather to die than admit of the | 
Aſſiſtance of Men, it is ſaid, that one of them, called Agnodice, who had learned Medicine, and the Art of 
Delivering, from one Herophilus, diſguiſed herſelf in the Habit of a Man, in order to aſſiſt the others. This being 
diſcovered, the Mbenians enacted another Law, permitting free Women to learn Medicine. . 
Long before this the Egyptians had Mid wives; and the Sacred Hiſtory, Exod. Chap. 1. has preſerved the 
Names of two Egyptian Women who exercifed this Profeſſion, and who ſaved a great Number of Jeuiſb Chil- 
2 from falling the guiltleſs Victims of Pharaoh's Cruelty. One of theſe was called Shiphrah, and the other 
The Midwives of Greece and ia not only delivered Women, but alſo practiſed Medicine: Hence the 
Latin Words Obftetrix and Medica are uſed as convertible Terms, in the Writings of the antient Law- 
yers: © Accordingly Ulpian, Lib. 1. has theſe Words: Quoties de prægnatione dubitatur, quinque obſtetrices, id eſt, 
Medice, wventrem jubentur inſpicere. © In Caſes where Pregnancy is dubious, five Midwives, or Female Phyſi- 
| << cians, are inted to inſpect the Womb.“ | The Greeks had alſo their Tareivas, 4 Word which exactly cor- 
j | reſponds to the Latin Word Medic. Theſe Women treated all Diſorders peculiarly incident to the Sex ; and 
# Hyſtenc Affections belonged principally to their Province, as we may infer from a Paſſage of Galen de Locis 
Aﬀettis, Lib. 6. Cap. 5. where it is obſerved, that theſe Women themſelves gave the Name Hyſteric to the Diſ- 
| order, "which ſtill bears that Name. Theſe very Women, and the Diſeaſe now named, are mentioned in an Epi- 
gram of Martial s, which begins, * WWW | | 7 | 


| ' , Hyſtericam vetulo ſe dixerat eſſe Marito. 
They alſo applied 88 thing relative to the Ornament or Embelliſhment of the Body; ſuch as not only all 
kinds of Paints, but alſo all Medicines which remove or conceal the eCtions and Deformities produced by 
Diſeaſes, or any Accidents whatever. (uu n bir e C3581, ee, | 
Several of theſe Women alſo wrote Books _ Medicinal Subjects, which are cited by the antient. Phyſicians. 
In Ætius we find ſeveral Fragments of the Books of one Apaſia ; but we know not whether this Apaſſa is the 
lame with the beautiful Lady who was Miſtreſs to Cyrus the younger, and riaxerxes, Kings of Perſia. © Elun, 
241 9 | | who 
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1 wat Siren bf this Lady, makes no mention of this Circumſtance ; but ſince he repre. 
LE Pap val. and extenſive a Genius, that the Princes above- mentioned conſulted her in the moſt — 
tant Points of Politics, it is poſſible ſhe — have alſo underſtood Medicine, and wrote upon it; or, at leaſt, 


ſents her as of 


that her Knowledge of it may have given caſion to publiſh the Books, now mentioned; under her Name. 


There are ſome: good Remedies among thoſe 4pa/is propoſes, in ſeveral Diſorders of Women; at leaſt; 
Anus was of this Opinion, ſince he gave them a Place in his Collections; into which he, in all Probabili put 
vhat he thought beſt in the ſeveral Authors he peruſed. Others of Apaſa's Remedies were dangerous, ſuch as 


thoſe ſhe ordered to procure Abortion, and render Women barren : Things which were equally criminal among 
the Pagans as among us, as we may infer. from the Oath of Hippocrates, and from the Laws antiently enacted 
againſt them. 4 afia, however, aſſerted, that her Views, in this Particular, were by no means criminal ; ſince 
ſhe only propoſed to preſerve the Lives of ſuch Women as cannot be delivered without a manifeſt and unayoid- 
able Danger of their Lives. eee ERS . 5 | be; 
Galen and Pliny mention one Elephantis, who alſo wrote concerning abortive Remedies, and Paints. In all 
Probability, this is a different Perſon from her who became famous for her laſcivious Verſes, and who is men- 
tioned by Suetonius and Martial. LOTTO VET | 
Galen alſo gives us ſome Medicinal Compoſitions of one Antiochis, who probably was the ſame with her to 
whom Heraclides Tarentinus dedicated ſome of his Books. | 
We alſo find one Oꝶmpias of Thebes,” one Sotira, one Salpe, and one Lais, cited by Pliny, who tells us, that 
Sotira was alſo a Midwife : Their Remedies were, for the moſt part, ſuperſtitious ; but this is no ſurpriſing Cir- 


cumſtance, ſince Medicines of that Nature have, in all Ages, ſuited the Taſte of the Vulgar, eſpecially that of 


the Women. | Wut, 5 | 

In Galen there is mention made of one Fabulla Libyca, who is by ſome claſs'd with the preceding Female Phy- 

ficians, Cornarius is of Opinion, that we ought to read Livia, and not Lilyca; and he maintains, that this 

Woman did not practiſe Phyſic, but that Galen only mentions her as the Perſon for whom the Medicine was pre- 
ared.: {2 n ve 

a Victoria, Salviana, or Falvina, and Leoparda, are quoted by Theodorus Priſcianus. One Africana is alſo men- 

tioned by Marcellus Enpiricus; but whether this was the proper Name of a Woman who practiſed Phyſic, or an 

Epithet beſtow'd on her from her Country, is hard to determine. Scribonius Largus ſpeaks of an African Woman, 

x 4 whom he purchaſed a Secret for the Colic. 3 ONT 72-07 | 

To all theſe Female Phyſicians ſome add Troza; or Trotula, and one Achromos, of whom Tiraqueau thinks 

Hippocrates has ſpoke, and made mention of a Remedy which that Woman had for the Dyſentery. See the Ar- 

ticle Ach RoõSs. c | | 

The Greeks had alſo their ele. and their lare/ a, Words which anſwer to the Latin Medice. The former 
of theſe Words occurs towards the End of Hippocratess Work De Carnibus; and, from what follows, it is evi- 
dent he gives that Name to the Midwives, who were commonly called A The latter occurs in Galen, de Locis 
Aﬀettis, Lib. 6. Cap. 5: 5 | | | 4 3 

If it ſhould be aſked, whether theſe [atrine, or Medicæ, were all Midwives ; and if there were none of them 
who, without meddling with Deliveries, treated Women in their other Diſorders ; it is poſſible, there: were ſome 
who 'only exerciſed the laſt of theſe Branches; and that all the Midwives were Female Phyſicians ; tho? all the 
Female Phyſicians were not Midwives. | | 

I cannot finiſh this Account of Female Practitioners, without retracting an Error I have been guilty of, with 
reſpect to Agamede; and which I was led into inadvertently by many Authors who have wrote on the Hiſtory of 
Phyſic. The Knowledge of edeuare; which Hamer attributes to this Lady, does not ſeem to import any Medi- 
cinal Skill ſhe: was poſſeſſed of; but that ſhe was an infamous Sorcereſs; and it is in this Light that Theocrizus places 
her, if I remember right. | | X | 

The next grand Revolution in Phyſic was brought about by Themiſon, a Native of Laodicea, and Diſciple of 
Aſclepiades, who lived not long before Celſus, as we may infer from a Paſſage in this Author, who ſpeaks of him 
as a Man whom he might have feen, but who was not alive at the Time he wrote; for in his Preface he has theſe 
Words: Ex Aſclepiadis fucceſſoribus Themiſon, nuper, ipſe quoque quædam in ſenettute deflexit. * Among the Suc- 
&« ceſſors of Aſclepiades, Themiſon himſelf has lately, and in his old Age, made ſome Innovations in the Syſtem 
& of his Maſter.” The Word nuper implies; that this had happened a ſhort time before Celſus wrote; now 
Celſus wrote towards the latter End of the Reign of Auguſtus, or about the Beginning of that of Tiberius. 

The Sect which Themi/on founded was called the Methodic, becauſe he endeavour'd to find a Method of ren- 
dering Medicine more eaſy, both to be learned and practiſed, than it formerly was. His Principles were the fol - 
lowing +: r £1307! 

If He aſſerted, that a Knowledge of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes was not neceſſary, provided we had a due Regard 
to what Diſeaſes haye in common, and analogous among themſelves. This Foundation being laid, he ranked 
all Diſorders under two, or at moſt three, principal Genuſes: The firſt included Diforders ariſing from Stricture; 
the ſecond thoſe ariſing from Relaxation; and the third thoſe of a mixed Nature, or ſuch as partook both of Stri- 
cture and Relaxation. | : Bl [926 eee 

II. Themiſen alſo obſerved, that Diſeaſes are ſometimes acute, and ſometimes chronical; that for a certain time 
they increaſe; that at another time they are at their Height; and that, at laſt, they were obſerved to diminiſh. 
This is the fame Diſtinction Hippocrates made before him. In conſequence of this, Themiſon ſaid, that acute 
Diſeaſes muſt be treated in one way, and thoſe which are chronical in another; that one Method muſt be follow d 
with ſuch as are in their Augmentation, another with ſuch as are at their State or full Height, and ſtill another 
with thoſe which are in their Declenſion. He maintained, that the Whole of Medicine conſiſted in the Obſer- 
vation of that ſmall Number of Rules which are founded upon Things altogether evident. He ſaid, that all 
Diſorders of every Nature, included under any of the above- mentioned Genuſes, ought to be treated in the ſame 
manner, from whatever Cauſes they proceeded, whatever Parts they attacked, in whatever Country, or whatever 
Seaſon, they ſhould happen. Upon theſe Principles he defin*d Medicine to be a Method conducting io the Knows 
ledge of what Diſeaſes haue in common with-each other, and which at the ſame time is cuid ent. 
Thus Themiſon agreed with the Empiries in this, that he did not depend upon Circumſtances of an obſcure and 
uncertain Nature; and with the Dogmatics in this, that he admitted Reaſonings as well as they. He alſo agreed 


* 


with theſe laſt in this, that he eſtabliſhed, as the Foundation of his Method, Iadication; which, being cke Neſult 


of Reaſoning, was of courſe rejected by the Empirics But if he agreed with the Dogmatics, with reſpect to 
the Doctrine of Indication in general, yet he differ d from them in acknowledging no other Indication, thàn hat 
was furniſh'd by the Genus of the Diſeaſe; whereas the Dogmatic Sect maintained, that neither the Genus = 
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the Species of the Diſeaſe could indicate the Remedy proper to be uſed, and the Meaſures to be taken, for pro- 
moting a Cure; but that, on ſuch Occaſions, we ought rather to conſider the Cauſe which originally produced, 
and ſtill-maintains and ſupports the Diſorder, ' This Cauſe, ſay they, naturally indicates the Remedy; ſince, in all 
Diſeaſes, the Remedy conſiſts in removing the productive Cauſe. Themeſon alſo rejected the other Indications, 
which the Phyſicians of the Dogmatic Se& drew from the Age of the Patient, his Strength, his Country, his 
Manner of Life, the Seaſon of the Tear, and the Nature of the affected Part. In this reſpect he alſo differed 
from the Empirics, who, tho' they would not hear of Indications, had nevertheleſs a great Regard to the above- 


mentioned Circumſtances. 


IT is not difficult to perceive the Difference between the Syſtem of 'Themiſen, and that of {ſclepiades his Maſter. 


The latter thought, that Health conſiſted in a juſt Proportion between the Pores or Paſſages of the Body, and the 


Corpuſcles or Maſſes which ought to paſs thro them; and that Diſeaſes were produced by a Diſproportion of 
theſe ſame Pores and Corpuſcles. This Opinion of Aſclepiades laid a Foundation for that of Themi/on'; but tho' the 
former conſider'd a Part of theſe Pores as Cavities, or inviſible Interſtices, produced by a Concourſe of Atoms at 
the Formation of each Body, and reaſoned upon this Topic like a Philoſopher, yet the latter did not carry the 
Matter ſo far, but, in all Probability, only believed, that there were Pores of ſome Kind, tho' inviſible, in vari- 
ous Parts of the human Body. This, at leaſt, was the Sentiment of ſome of the Methodics who ſucceeded him, 
and who, for illuſtrating their Opinion, brought, as an Inſtance, the Skin; the Pores of which are not perceptible, 
thoꝰ it is very certain, from the Sweats di charged from it, that it is furniſhed with a conſiderable Number. Semi- 
ſen could not admit the Pores of Aſclepiades, ſince that would have been contrary to his Principles, which ought, 
as we have already obſerved, to be drawn from evident Circumſtances. He. acknowledged Pores, but wouki not 
determine of what Nature they were. The Pores, ſaid he, are not ſubjected to our Senſes; but I can form an 
Idea of them, from the Sweat diſcharged by them. In this Senſe it was that the Methodics maintain*d Medicine 
to be a Means or Method of leading from one Thing evident and apparent, to another which was not before 
known. = gte: | $5 A 189: bf hn 
But the principal Difference with reſpect to the Means of finding Remedies, between the Sentiments of 
Aſclepiades and theſe of Themiſon, is, that tho the former ſought for the Cauſes of Health and Diſeaſes in the Pro- 
portion or Diſproportion of the Pores, yet he did not believe, that this general Idea was ſufficient for a Phyſician, 
but that he muſt inform himſelf of other Circumſtances of a more particular Nature. Aſclepiades believ'd with 
Hippocrates, and all other Phyſicians except the Methodics, that we ought to obſerve what. Diſeaſes have in 
common with each other, and what they have peculiar to them. But Tbemiſon did not, like Aſclepiades, apply 
himſelf to the Inveſtigation of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. He wanted only to know their Genuſes, which, he ſaid, 
he diſcover d by evident Signs in the fame manner as the Empirics pretended to know, and diſtinguiſh Diſeaſes 
by their Signs, and not by their Cauſes,” which they took to be incomprehenſible. In this the Empitics and 
Methodics agreed, for both inform'd themſelves of the Nature of Diſeaſes from their Signs, a Circumſtance 
which made them very exact and circumſtantial in enumerating all. | ait 259 mob 
Moſt of theſe Particulars are taken from Celſus, and they are all we can diſcover with reſpe& to the Syſtem 
of Them ſon, which appears to differ conſiderably from that of Aſclepiades; tho* Celſus ſeems to inſinuate, that 
the Difference is not great. Tis true, that Themiſon s Practice came pretty near that of Aſclepiades, as we ſre- 
from ſome Extracts from his Works preſerv'd by Cælius Aurelianus. But as he did not invent his Method till 
he was old, it is probable he had not Time to adapt and accommodate his. Remedies to his Reaſonings on the 
Nature of Diſeaſes. Themi/on, ſays Cælius Aurelianus, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. Tardar. was as yet involy'd in the Errcrs 
<* of. Aſclepiades, and the Methodic Sect was then only in its Infancy, and not well form'd.““ 03 Barts! 
Among the Faults Themi/on committed againſt the Laws of Method, he is ſaid to have order'd cold Water 
to be drunk by ſuch as had been blooded, which, according to the other Methodics, was ordering two Remedies 
directly contrary to each other; Bleeding in order to relax, and cold Water in order to brace up, or contract. 


Cælius Aurelianus alſo obſerv d, that in ſeveral Diſorders, Themiſon order d Cathartics. He purg'd, for Inſtance, 


in Aſthmas with Diagrydium, and in Lethargies with Aloes diſſolv'd in Water. In the Diſeaſe called Catalepſis, 
he alſo purg'd with Diagrydium, to which he join'd Caſtor, probably as a Corrector. | He alſo uſed ſome other 
Purgatives, of which the Methodics afterwaids diſapprov'd. Themi/on alſo differ'd from the ſucceeding Methc- 
dics, with reſpect to the proper Times of taking Aliments, of uſing Exerciſe, of Bathing, of Bleeding, of 
applying Cupping-glaſſes and Leeches, which laſt Remedy was not, in all Probability, firſt introduced into Pra- 
ctice by Themtſon. This Remedy was however, continued by the Phyſicians of the Methodic Sect, who ima- 
gin'd that as the opening of the great Veins produc'd a general Relaxation thro” all the Body, ſo Leeches cauſed 
a Relaxation of the particular Parts, to which they were apply'd almoſt like Cupping-glafſes, which they ſome- 
times put on, after the Leeches dropt off, in order to extract more Blood, or, in their own Words, 20 relax 
more. Tho' it is probable, that the Uſe of Leeches was firſt obſerv'd by Peaſants, upon obſerving the Effects 
they produc'd when they fixed upon their Legs, yet we cannot preciſely determine the particular Time at 
which Phyſicians began to uſe them as a Remedy. | | 1 4 73 01 N is 
Dioſcorides informs us, that Themiſon,' being once bit by a mad Dog, or, which is more ſurpriſing, having 


only conſtantly attended one of his Friends, who was mad from this Cauſe, fell into the fame Diſorder ; but was 


at laſt cur d after having ſuffer d a great deal. Cælius Aurelianus tells us, that Themifon, being ſubject to this 
Diſorder, frequently ' propoſed to write upon it, but that he relapſed every. Time he attempted: to put this 
Deſign in Execution. Juvenal has upbraided this Phyſician; or at leaſt a Phyſician of this Name, with the large 
Number of Patients he killed. + 1 i g Atti e 


Quot Themiſon ægros autumno occiderit uno. 


This Line, however ſarcaſtical it may at firſt View appear, does not convey a very diſadvantageous Idea of 
Themiſon, ſince it ſeems to amount to a Proof, that Numbers committed themſelves to his Care. Galen, Medi- 
cam, Local. Lib. 7. Cap. 2. informs us, that Themiſon was the firſt who gave a Deſcription of the Djacodium, 
which is a Medicine compoſed of the Juice and Decoction of the Heads of Poppies, and Honey. Galen alſo 
obſerves, that he wrote a Book concerning Plantain, in which he aſſerted, that he was the firſt Diſcoverer of 
that Plant. He alſo invented a purgative Medicine called Hiera „ 
TDbemiſen had in all Probability, ſeveral Diſciples, but we have only the Names of two of them left upon 
Record, one Proculus, and one Eudemus, mention d by Cælius Aurelianus. As for his Followers, all the 
Methodic Sect may be look d upon as ſuch, -tho* they made conſiderable Innovations in his Principles, 
and each endeavour d to erect hi as Chief of the Sect. We have very imperfect Accounts both of — 
er: | N 4 
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Jus and Elidtmus.  Cilius Aireliamis' ity: informs us, that che latter of theſe gave Cities: of cold hp to 
thoſe Patients who were * Cardiac tt. ay sg 
_Vertius Patent i 1s by Fa reſented as the Founder of 7 new Sect, Af * all Probability, he Rruck/i into Har 
of STbemi ſon, but bega make ſome Innovations in it; às did almoſt all the Metkodies Who came after him, 
every 6h of Aden Pascher for this Reaſon to be the Author of a new Sort of Medicine. » Plum informs us, 
that Ali Palins was very eloquent, and acquir'd an une offen Reputation for his Skill in his Profeſſion. In: 
all Probabi ty, this Valens is the ſame with the Perſon whom Czlius Aurelianus calls Valgut the Phyſiciann? 
 Themiſon,. as we have already obſerv'd, „being old when he laid the Fotindation' bf his Sect, and not heving 
ſufficieng.” ittie to meditate 89 72 pon his infant Syſtem, left the Charge of it to thloſe who: were to cone 
after him! His Diſciples, of whom we Have already ſpoke,” ought to have endeavour chat once toieſtabliſhiand) 
improve it, But we read of nothing they did in this way; nor do we hear of any Advances made by: 
Pettins Natens.. In all Probability, the ae Sect was not ſo much promoted by the joint Endeavours of 
theſe Men, as by the 'fingle Attempts of Yuſſalus, who lived under Nero, about fifty Years aſter Themrſon, and 
who fixſt d 6r crfected the Princple ples" of that Phyfreiah ſo ſueceſsfully, that he acquird" the Reputation 
of having perfected the Method. This Te alus was a N ativs of Traller in Tydiu und if we may believe 
Galen, the Son of a Wool carder, by whom he vas brought up among a Set of Women, u Ban the Meanneſs of 
his Extraction, and the little Care wich had been taken of his Education did not prevent his riſing in the 
World, and making a very conſiderable Fortune. The Means he uſed for this Purpoſe, were to ger himſelf in- 
troduced to the Great, and, as hie knew they lov'd Flattery, he forgot: none of the fawning * that'\\could 
gain him a Place in their Favour. He wis of a ſingularly complalſant and ſubmiſſive Behaviour, which,ac- 
cording t6 Galen, was à Character quite the Reverſe of that ſuſtained by the antient Phyſicians, eſpecially the 
Deſcendants of Eſculapius, who commanded their Patients, as a General does his Soldiers, or a Prince his Sub- 
jects. 'Theſſalus, on the contrary, was as obſequious to his Patients as a Slade is to his Maſter. If they were 
inclin*d to bathe, he allow'd it; if they wanted Ice or Snow to quench their Thirſt, he -order'& it; and if they 
deſired Wine, they might have it. The Reflections of Galen, ho adds, that Theſſalus had many Fellow 
labourers in che cozening Art, ſhew us, tliat long ago, as well as _ e WAGE a Diſtinction between the 
Entl of an Art, and the Profit of the Artiſt: > + AT eit an TRI 116. 1 nora 2in nO 
Galen and Pliny accuſe Theſſalus of — Medchte ad Vanity, a report that he gave himſelf the Alx 
of deſpiling all other Phyſicians, whether his Predeceſſors or Contempotaries, with a View, no doubt; of en- 
hancing his on Character, a Practice too frequent amongſt the Mean-ſpirited and Diſingenuous, and the certain 
Characteriſtie of a Scoundtel. So intolerable was the Vanity of Theſſalus, that he aſſumed the pompous Title 
of Conqueror of the Phyſicians, which he-'canſet?-to be put upon his Tomb in the Appian Way. Never was 
Mountebank, continues Pliny, attended with à larger Number of Attendants, than Theſſalas gentrally had about 
him; and this CircumMtanice is the leſs tbe wonder'd-at;/if we conſider, chat he promiſed:to — — whole Art 
of Medicine i in ſix Months ; and in reality che Art might be learned much ſooner, if it comprehended no miore 
than what the Methodics thought haceſlh ary”; for they cut off the Dogmaties Examination of the Cauſes: of 
Diſeaſes; and ſubſtituted, in the room of the laborious Obſervations of the Empirics, Indications drawn from 
the Analogy of Diſeaſes, or the mutual Reſemblance they bore to each other. So, that fearce any thing 
remain*d for the Methodics to do, but to know ow; make a Choice of Remedies, which was alſo no difficult 
Task, ſince they uſed only two Sorts. - 1q8 Dlyorit - 11 
Galen gives us the following Account of the Difference between: dhe Sentiment of The 2 and Aftepinier, 
by which we may be ſomewhat let into the Syſtem of the former.” '*:Theſſa/us, ſays he, Method. Medend.' 
Lib. T. Cap. 6. has reduc'd all Diſorders curable by Regimen to two Kinds, el epiades did. But he ou 
& abandon'd, as uſeleſs, ſeveral Particulars in the Practice of © Hepiades.”* Thad is, tho? Aſelepiades look d upo 
the Dilatation or Contractien of the Pores to be the Circumſtances which conſtitute the principal Kinds of Di Bit f 
eaſes, yet he believ d, that we muſt ſeek for more 5 — Differences, and diſtinguiſh What each Diſeaſe has 
peculiar to itſelf. Galen, Method. Medend. Lib. -4 Gap. 4. makes Theſalus oppoſite both to Aſclepiades and be 
miſon : Theſſalus, ſays he, has chang'd ſome 9 — in the Syſtem of Aſelepiades and Themiſon - For whereas 
< theſe beliey'd, that, as Health conſifts in. The- Symmetry and Proportion of the Pores, and Diſeaſes in their 
« Diſproportion, the Reſtoration of this Symmetry was the Re-eſtabliſhment or Recovery of Health; Theſſalus 
* Wenge that in order to cure a Difeaſe, it was neceſſary eritirely to change the whole State of che Pores of 
c the affected Part. It is, adds Galen, from this! Opinion that the Word e * has been Py 
« which ſignifies nothing more than a Change happening in the Pores . | 
As for the other Circumſtances in wich tlie Syſtems of J en and Themi/on differ, we dee ach cer- 
tain about them; only this in general we ate aſſured: of, that Tbeſſalus chang'd the Tenets of Themiſon, and was 
thought to have perfected the Methodie Medicine; — that we may aſcribe to Tbeſſalus all the Principles of 
the Methodics who came after him. But we learn from Galen, that the Phyſicians of this Sect did not agree 
very well among themſelves: Some of them, for Inſtance, maintain'd; that Relaxation and Stricture were com- 
mon to all Diſternpets 1 in general; others, that this Relaxation and Stricture did not ſerve as Indications, but in 
Difeaſes to he eur d by Regimen only. By this means they in a particular manner excluded thoſe Diſeaſes 
which call for che Ainflance of Surgery. * Twas no doubt chis Opinion which oblig d the Author of the Book 
intituled, Tube Introduction, aſerib'd to Galen, to add new Relations or Reſemblances to thats: of 2. een 5 
and tis poſſible, theſe ne Relations or Reſemblances are thoſe invented by Tbeſſalus. 

The Author of The Intruduſßtion obſerves; that there are not only Relations or eee with reſpect to 
Diſeaſes, but alſo with reſpect to their Cales and that the —— ate called paſſive, and conſiſt in Stricture and 
Relaxation; and the latter curative, and conſiſt in relaxing and RE OS beſides another Kind of Relation 
which he calls tanporary, and which reſpects the different roceeding in the different Stages of Diſ- 
eaſes. After making theſe Remarks, which give us a general Hint of * the — of - Themiſon, he adds, that 
there are Relations which coneern Surgery . and Which are different from the others. "Theſe laſt- 
mention d Relations conſiſt in taking away” removing what is foreign to the Body in its natural State. 1 

Two Kinds of Things, 2 this Author, may be called foreign with teſpect to the Body; that is, 
things external and things internal. The 2 We —— % for —— a Thorn, or an Arrow, of any 
other external Object which wounds, and which; remai in the wounded Part, proves troubleſome, and pre- 
vents its Cure. *Tis obvious, that foreign/thir vgs of chis N ought to be extracted. As for internal things, 
the ſame Author makes three Sorts of the them: There ure he, certain tungs in our Bodies which: ate Part 
has — and which are, nevertheleſs, as — offenſive as if chey were foreign! When, for 
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Inſtance, . Bones are diſlocated or fractu d, theſe: Cincumſtances demand, that they ſhould either be ney d from 

the Situation in which they are, or 3 to yr — * Ln 5 Geib 134 
Secondly, things hedome foreign Exceſs, as rgene Bulk, or uperfluity :\Of t 

_ are all — Kinds of — all Abſceſſes, Excreſcences, Warts, or a ſuth Finger. e. of theſe 
demand only to be laid open, or to de diſcuſſed x others. require Amputation, or being remov'd:;, There are 

al foreign things ariſing from a Defoct, ſuch as deep. Ulcers, and the Hare-lp,, which, indicate a Neceſſity of 


fi What is wanting, gg bk ret Ian 2ult add. 
8 the Relations of Chirurgical dae and of the Remedies EEE to them. This Author 


OS and, in genera, by every thing hat can er, and without een, e iſarders of 


an : * ov, 

vgs we are not abſolutely certain, that Theſſalus was the Author of all theſe Relations, yet "tis highly probable, 
that he invented thoſe-which regard Surgery; ſince tis well n Cera) different Species of 
the Genuſes already mentioned; . Thole, ſays Galen, Meched. Medend. Lib. 5. Cap. 1. who. followed Tf 
„ falus, believe, thatall Ulcers, in whatever Part. of. the Body, ought to be cured. in the ſame manner. If they 
are hollow, they muſt always be inc@ned ; if equal with the reſt of the Surface of the Body, they muſt always 
— If angous and 6 „ | be .confurngyly i5: they. arg.. Rent” and 
„ bloady, their ; muſt be forthwith united and conſolidated.””. - 

| Theſſalus alſo a Relation er Analogy with reſpect to cd Uleen in particular, His own Words, taken 
from, Galen, are 26 a +. The Relations of inveterate Ulcem, which will not claſe, or which, being once 

<;cicatrized, open afreſh, are of the higheſt Importance; ſince, with teſpect to the former, we muff nęceſſarily 
kam what hinders them from cloſing, in order to remove it; and, with reſpect to thoſe which break out again 
S after/they have been once cicatrized, we muſt know what is the Cauſe of their appearing afreſh; that we may 
take effectual Meaſures for tende ting the Cicatrix ſecure and durable, by changing the Habityde and Diſpoſition 
l the Part affected, or of the whole Body; by inducing ſuch an nn as thayir ray not any ma he ſubject 

tothe like Iofirmity ; and that this End may "hs obtained by mataſyncritical Medicines.” 

On this Occaſion — forbear ——— that this Doctrine of. Tbeſſalus has been embraced, with great 
Reaſon, by all ſucceeding Surgeons. Mr. Sharp, in the following Paſſage, meany the ſame thing. | 
It will be oſten in vain to purſue the belt w means of Cure — topical ——— unleſs we are afliſted by 
" internal Remedies;: for, as many Ulcers are the Effects of a particular Indiſpoſition of Body, it will be difficult to 

< bring-them into Order, while the Cauſe of them remains darf Violence: 3 and, indeed, there are hardly any 
s. Conſtitutions where. Ulcers-are not aſhſted by ſome Phyſical, Regimen. 

_ 'Theſſalns, a little afterwards, goes on thus : © Inveterate Ulcers, * do not cloſe, or which, being broughe 
4 toa Cicatrix, open afreſh, Cen, the following Indications, ', Fixſt, thoſe which cannot be cicatrized, indi 
the Removal of the Cauſe which hinders their Cicatrization, the Renovation of the Parts affected ; and — 
N aſter they have been reduced to the State of a recent Wound, they ſhould be treated as ſuch. If this ſhould 
not ſucceed, we muſt uſe lenitive Medicines, and ſuch as are preſcribed in Tumors accompanied with Inflam- 
< mation. As ſor Ulcers which, being once cicatriged, open atreſh, when they are beginning to exulcerate, or 
appear a ſecond time, they indicate, 1 they ſhould * treated like a Phlegmon, or a recent Tumor with 
Inflammation; and that we ſhould apply lenitive Cataplaſms to them, till the Irritation is over, after which the 
«% maſt endeavour to induce a Cicatrix, and afterwards apply, all around the Part where the Ulcer was, a 
« in which Muſtard is an Ingredient, and which may produce a Redneſs of the Part, or ſome other 
+: Medicine which may alter the Diſpoſition of the Parts, — may not, forthe future, be ſuſceptible of the 
<4, fame Diſorder. If, by theſe means, the bad Diſpoſition of the Part cannot be corrected, we muſt endeavour 
to change the Habitof the Body in general eee This End may be obtained by performing various 
+ Exerciſes, with reſpect to which, thoſe who are ſkilled in the Gympaſtic Art are to. he conſulted, or by aug- 
U 2 and diminiſting the Quantity of Aliments alternate). 

—— * it appeam, that Tbeſſalus did not adhere toithe Relations of Themiſen; and that what 
kn ner meant by Meteſyncrifts, was a Change he ——— to make either in the whale Body, or in ſome par- 
ticular Part of it. See MzTasvyncRivts. 

If Theſſalus was not the Author of the cite, yet dis certain; he was the firſt ie dss Abſtinence for 
| three Days, by which the Methodics began Cure of al Diſorders, and from which they were afterwards called 
Diatritarii, from the Greek Word — "ths Name given by Tbeſſalus to this Abſtinence. | 
Thefſalus's Arguments for not uſing; Purgatives are almoſt the ſame: with thoſe of Eraſiſtratus or  Chry/ippus, 
who were the fitft who declared againſt Medicines: of this kind, and were afterwards ſupported by Aſclepiades. 
Upon this Topic Theſſalus argued in the following manner: Let us take, ſays he, an Athletic, as robuſt and 
<. vigorous as we can poſſibly ind; let us give him a purgative Medicine, and we ſhall find, that, tho! before he 
<< had no Complaint, the Matter evacuated by the Medicine ſhall be corrupted. Hence we infer, that the cor- 
rupted Matter diſcharged was not before in the Body of the Man, ſince he was bleſſed with a good State of 
* Health. Hence alſo we infer, in the ſecond — chat the Medicine has, on this Occaſion, produced two 
* Effects : The firſt of which is, the corrupting what was before une. and the ſecond, the evacuating or 
© .diſcharging it. - Theſfſolus adds. — Ther de the Phyſicians of the 'Hippecratic Sect were Fools for not 
** advertng, — when they intended to purge Bile they purged Phlegm ; and, on the contrary, when they 

y diſc yo ne by his Conſequence, that. Purgacives mu 
what were — by um? 10 
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prefers Joranus to-Theſſalus, becauſe he was prej rejudiced i in favour of tlie Sentiments of the former. But Soranus 
2 eſteemed by Phyſicians who were dot of his own Sect. Galen, who does not ſpare the Methodics, and parti- 
cularly; abuſes Theſſalus, ſays nothing againſt Sor ams. On the contrary, when. giving a Deſcription of ſome Medi- 
cines uſed by him, he ſays, that he emſelf had, from Experience, found them to be good. Suidas alſo informs 


us, that Saranus wrote ſeveral Books, which were very much eſteemed. 
| Soranys lived under the rars Trcian and Adrian. Lie was a Native of Es pheſus, 2 his Father's Name 


 Menauder, and that of his Mother Phebe. He FFP 


ſettled at Rome, where he practiſed Medicine under the above · named Emperors. His Writings are loft, but this 
Misfortune-is, in ſome meaſute, retrieved: by the Works of Calius Aurelianus, who tells us RE that he has done 
no more than tranſlate the Productions of Soranus. 

There were three or faut other Phyſicians of the Name iSeries, The firſt was an E phefian, as well as the 
Sarauuss already mentioned, bu lived a great while after him. Suidas alſo obſerves, that the ſecond Soranus wrote 
ſeveral Medicinal Books, one af which was incluled, Of the Diſorders of Women, or The Things relating to Women. 
This was publiſhed in Greet at Paris in 2554. with Rufus Ephefius, by Turnebus. The third Soramus was a 
Native of Mall in Cilicia, and is diſtinguiſhed from the others by the Surname of Mallotes. Suidas informs us, 
that a Phyſician and Philoſopher of the Name of Aſclepindotut, on whom he beſtows a great Character, placed this 
Soramus/in the firſt Rank among all the Phyficians who came after Hippocrates. Some believe, that the ſmall 
Latin Book, intituled [utreditfio ad Medicinam, and printed at Baf! and Venice, under the Name of Soranus of 
Epheſus, was wrote by Soranus Mallotes. Veſfius thinks, that this belongs to neither : and, indeed, his Conjecture 
ſeems to be well founded. The Author of that Work addreſſes himſelt to Mecenas, in the fifth Chapter, with a 


View to make the World, believe, chat be lived in 0 WORE of. that — 1 —— conane 


too palpable not to be detected. 

But it would be fi uperfluous: to ſpend Time i in ring A filler Account of Soranus, ſince Cælius Aurelianus 
ſays a great deal of his P ee and Practice. 5 

.. Celius chen wrote in and was:aNative of Africa, as appears * his Style, which has ſomething pretty 
ſiagular i in it. Beſides, the Place of his Birth is aſcertained by .the, Title of his Book, where he is called Cælius 
Aarekanus Siccemſis. Now Sieca was the Name of a City in Namidia.. Others have called him Lucius Cælius Arianus, 
inſtead, of Aurelianus, as if he had been. a Native of Aria, or Ariana, Provinces of Af; but moſt of the 
Learned declare in favour of the former Name. In Caſſiadorus we read of one Cælius Aurelius, who muſt have 
been the ſame with the Author of whom we now ſpeak, _- 

We know nothing certain as to 7 articular Time in which Celine Aurelianus lived. Some think him more 
antiang than Galen, becauſe, — 4 — ſeveml Authors whoſe Sentiments he relates, he makes no mention of 
that Phyſician. But Calius migh ve lived after Galen, and yet not have quoted him, becauſe he was a ſworn 
Enemy to the Nethodics. This is the Comecture of the judicious Reingfus, who, from this Author's Air and 
manner of Writing, will have him to live in- the fifth Century after Chriſt. Tho? Cælius Aurelianus confeſſes, that 
he tranſlated Soranus, yet tis obvious, that he did not barely tranſlate what that Ph yſician wrote, ſince he often 
tells us, that ſuch a Phyfician was of ſuch an Opinion z but that Soranus, whoſe Aae be profe Jes f to be, 
was of à contrary Sentiment. 

Beides, what es that Celius Aurelianus- was not a ſimple Copier of the Works of another; is his quoting 
ſeveral Books, of his own. Compoſure; and, among others, a Book of Greek Letters, addreſſed to one called 
Pratartatus, in which he ſtrongly. oppoſed the Uſe of Hiera, a purgative Medicine oſed by Themiſon. Crlius 
Aureſiaunus alſo quotes another Book, which he dedicated to one Lxcretizs, and which contained an Abridgment 
of Medicine, by way of, Queſtion and Anſwer, He alſo quotes his own Books upon Surgery ; others concerning: 
Fevers; the Cauſes of Diſorders 3 common Remedies ; the Compoſition of — the Diſeaſes of Women; 
and the Preſervation of Health. Now 'tis by no means probable, that all theſe Books were copied from Soranus. 
Whether it was really: ſo or not, we have — the Writings of Calius Aurelianus now extant, except thoſe 
Books, the principal — of which he aſcribes to Soranus. But luckily: theſe are of the greateſt 
ſince they contain the Manner uſed by the Methodics in treating almoſt all Diſorders, except ſuch as demand the 
Aid of Surgery. Anocher * we draw from them is, — our Author, in refuting the Sentiments of fonie 
celebrated antient Phyſicians, preſerves ſame Specimens of their Practice; 'of all which we ſhould have been 
entirely ignorant, except what relates to Hippocrates, of whom he alſo relates ſome things not to be found in his 
Works: The other Phyſicians he quotes moſt frequently are, Diocles, Praxagorus, Heraclides Tarentimis, Aſelt- 


piades, and Thomiſon, Theſe ae the Phyſicians whoſe Practice he has moſt carefully and accurately examined. He, 


indeed, joins; Eraſſtratus and 2 them 3 but, as theſe Authors did not write, upon all Diſorders, he does 
not make ſo frequent Mention of them as of the others. In ſeveral Paſſages he alſo quotes Serapion, and probably 
would have done 1 more frequently, if he had not thought, that the Works of: Heraclides alone contained —_ was 
beſt in the Syſtem or Practice of the Empirics. 

Calius Aurelianus, in thoſe Works: of his which are: ſtill extant; candles Diſbefareither-« as acute Achau! 
and, as this Diviſion. made one of the Relations of the Methodics, the Fhyſicians of that Sect followed the ame 
Diſtinction in the; Titles of their practical Works. As the Methodio Sect took all Diſraſes, whether acute or 
— —— — by — * on: Relaxation, — — 4 third dh, of a-mixed: Nature, or 
par eformer, we v enumerate orders, w accord to Colts Aure- 
lianus, drew their Origins from * of. theſe Sources. 7 K. 

As for the Diſeaſes, then, produced by Stricture, and which, atthe fave: time, are of the acute Kind, he * 
the firſt Place toa Pbrenitis; tho he owns another Species of it produced by Relaxation, or Solution, and which may be 
diſti from the former by the frequent a io and continual Sweats. The-oqlt — 5 
à Le . s Which, according to 7 proceeds from a; ſtill ſtranger Stricture than that which praduces a Pbrenitis. 
The next he mentions is a Catalepſis, which bears ſome Analogy to a Lethargy. From theſe Diſorders he pailes 
to 8 Fkuriſy and Feripneumony: which, he ſays, are of; the mixed Kind, and partake both of Stricture, and 

Solution or -32 of the latter] becauſe the Patients: ſpit and expedtorate: Phlegan;: and: ſometimes Blood ; 
and of the former, becauſe there is a; Tumor in the Part affottod, ſinct every: Tumor neeeſſarily implies Stricture. 
All theſe. Diſorders are accompany d wich a Fever; but he makes others: of the acute Kind — from that 
Misfortuno, ſuch as the various Sorts of Quinſeys, the Apoplexy, Convulſions, the Ileus, and the Hydrophobia. 

Chronical Diſeaſeg, ariſing from Stricture, are Head - achs, Vertigoes, Aſtlunas, which: he made to ariſe, in 
fore meaſure, from Solution, becauſei of the Diſcharge; from the Lungs in this Diſorder; Epilepfies, : Madneſs, 


* Jaundice, WS of che Hemorthoids, and of-the: Menſrs: Hulyſarria; or Redundance of Fleſh ; 


nnn alſo pant, in ſame; meaſure, upon Solution e by reaſon: of the frequent 


Vomitings 


Fig 


Vomitings and Diartheas of thoſe Alficted with it- The Palſy, Catarrhs, the Phtliiſis, the Colic, und the Dy- 


<4 4 


ler, Which — defined; Solutis Stomar hi, Ventris, & InteBidiorum,' cu cülrrrimo periculs, t Re- 
4e, Nuntion or Solution of the Stomach, Belly, and Inteſtines, ac ed with moſt ſudchn Danger. 51101 
The chronical Diſeaſes, produced by Solution or Ralanation, are; Spitting of :Bloodz>!Diarrheas, im moderate 
Diſcharges of the Menſes, Leanneſs, and the Hemorrhoids. * a 10 271 hi⁰ν,ç ad; 536 a 25 ng&t3 91017! © 
The Signs by Which the Mcthodics diſtinguiſh'd/Diſcaſes proceeding from Stricture, were, à Retention of the 
uſual Evacuations, and 2 Tumor or Hardneſs of the Parts: On the tontrary; Diſeaſed cauſed by" Retaltation”or 
Solution were known by an Increaſe of the uſiial-Evacuatians,. a Niſcharge of ſome Things Whick ought! to be 
retain'd in the Body, and a Soſtneſs and Foctenuation aß the Parts. Aso: ſome Diſtempers, the prineipu S Vm 1 
ptoma of which cannot properſy ber deduced either fam Nrlaxation or Stricture: theſe. they rank! ] in that Claſs 
to which. ſome leſs confiderable Cifcuinſtancos, attending it, directed them to refer ita Ae 5 nu vHA £ 3:7 
the Marims on which it was founded, and the printipal Remedies which they either recommended or diſap- 
. ahnt ben: an oi 2000; a ed 1a Hil 10G Ane 1d NOW a u 

We have already obſerved, that they maintal ed, that the Relations they d bet | 
be evident; and that they had as grent à Regard to What Was evident in Diſeaſes, as to what they had in eme 
among themſelves. Celius Aurelianus was ſo ſtrong an Advocate for this Evidence, that/he 4voide# Definitions” 


Pains to diſcover the Part particularly affected, or the Furt which ſuffers moſt; in every Difeaſe. The Phyſt- 
4 cians-of- other Sects, ſays he, Arutor. Lib. 1. CB. have endeavoured' to diſcover what the Part d in 


< a Phrenſy is. Some have afferted: in, others ths Heart; or the Diaphragin; butt as for the 
4 Merhodics, we do not give ourſelves 2 about Circumſtances of that Nature?” beta. 

It is however certain, that, in ſome Caſes, the Met ught themſelves obliged to know tlie preciſe Part 
aofied they not with a View uo Vary de Cute. . Which: are the Pate, ape Cent ace fron which 
ce the Blood, diſcharged: by the There are ſeveral of them ; the . Part of the Throat, 
4e the Aſpera Arteria, the Langs, t 5 „ the Stoftiach," the Belly, and acgord- 


ing to ſome,” the Liver; che Spleen,” and the great Vein adhering" ts che Spina Dorf.” After having given 
this Anſwer to the Queſtion propoſed, he. ſtarts another: WER. gens do we endeavour to difcover the Parts 
< hence the Blood flows in certain Diſeaſes? Our Intention in-this is; that we may apply our Remedies imme- 
<< diately to the Parts affected, or thoſe adjacent to them; and not, as ſome imagine, with a View to vary the 
<« Cure according to the Diverſity of Parts, fince the ſame Cure is adapted to them all. 
Another Maxim of the Methodics was, ThatPhyſicians ought'to attempt the Cure of Diſorders by Things 
28 ſu e and ſuch as we uſe 1 A State of Health, ſuch us the Air we breathe, and the Aliments 

; univerſally agreed, that this Method would be, of all others, the beſt, provided it anſwer d 

„ and the antient Phyficians enden ved to draw all the Advantages from theſe Things they poſſt- 

Methodics were, 4 all others, accurate and careful in this Particular; for they endea- 


: che Cure of his Diſorder ; and as they acknowledged only two Kinds of Diſt 
proceeding/ from Relaxation and Stricture, their great Care was to procure to their Patients either a relaxing or 
2a conſtricting Air, according as their Caſe call'd either for the one or the other. In order to procure the for- 

mer, they lodged their Patients in light, and moderately warm Chambers; on the contrary, in order to ob- 

tain à conſtricting Air, they lodged them in Rooms ſomewhat dark and cool. With this View the Methodics not 
only choſe Apartments lying to the North, and on which the Sun rarely ſhined, but alſo ſometimes Grottoes, 
ard fubterrancous Places. With the ſume View they alſo covered the Floor of the Apartment witli the Leaves 

of the Maſtich-tree, the Vine, the Pomgranate· tree, the Myrtle, the Willow, and the Pine; they 8 

Floor alſo with cold Water, uſed Bellows-and Fans, and forgot no Circumſtange that could render the Air cool. 

It is neceſſary, ſaid they, to have à greater Regard to the Air we breathe chan to the Aliments we uſe; 

| | | vals; whereas we 'reſpire continually, and the Air, entering without Triter- 


their Beds to be prepared in a manner ſuited to their particular Diſtempers. They carefully ſpecified what Sort of 
Bed-cloaths they ought to be cover d wich; and determined whether ought to lie on a Matraſß, ora Down- 
bed, in what P they ought to le, whether the Bed ought to be large or little, and how the Bed ought to 
tand with reſpect to the Windows: In a Word, they were extremely ſerupulous with regard to all theſe Circum- 
ſtances, which were almoſt overlook'd and diſregard ed by other Phyſicianns. Mont wi 288, 

As for Nouriſhment, the Methodics made it their principal Bu ineſs to' diſtinguiſh Aliments or Liquors which 
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; fince, for the moſt part, they conſiſt of Subſtances to which People in Health are not accuſtom'd. 


and that 
„ Filings of Steel, and Water in which hot Iron bas been extifguſh'd! ” They alſo give them the Brain of a 


« Camel, dried in the Smoak, and cut finalb: But this Medicine is olthy-wo be ſmell d to by Children and Infants 
© 4 but; by Adults, it is to be taken in three Cups of Mulſum'and Vinegar. The Heart -of a Hare alſo and the 


_ <6 ſoniing;! or Attempts to penetrate into obſcure and latent Cauſes. | Neither can weſay; tliat the Effects of theſe 
„ yarious'Subſtances-have been diſcover'd in the Epilepſy by Experiments accidentally made, -av the Empirics 
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+ believed the greateſt Pant of Medicines do bet *Tis not conceivable; how Chance ſhould intrbduüce theft Sub- 
« — into Madicins, ſinoe they are all ſo abominable, and oppoſite to thoſe generally uſed, that oh 8 
e ſuppoſe they were brought into Uſe without Peoples thinking on their Qualities. If we ſhould fay, that theſe 
+ ' Medicines being brought into Uſe is the Reſult of Experiments made by the firſt Phy Clans, either delignedly; 
or from aPrinciple of Curinſity, we muſt be juſtly furpris'd, chat theſe Phyſicians ſhould chooſe to maki their 
% Experiments upon fach diſagteeable and nauſeous Subſtances, and neglect to diſcover the eat Advantages to 
„be dran from the Air, Watching, Sleeping, Aliments, and other things neceffary to human Life, by reg 
<4 lating cach of theſe, acconding to the particular Nature of each Diſcaſe.” Cz/ins Auretaniis adds, © That the Re- 
„ meches of the former Claſs are dangerous, and quotes the Example of Themiftoctes, who died by drinking Bulls 
* Blood, a Medicine alſo highly commended againſt the Epileply.” This Author paſſes the ſame Ju gment 
upon all the Specifics uſed in other Diſeaſes; and, in his Chapter on the Hydrupbobia, concludes, ** That thoſe 
« Remedies which People believe to be experienced, and, after repeated Trials, found effectual, are nevertheleſs 
good for nothing; becauſe they are very often contrary to thoſe preſcribed by Art; that is, ſome of theſe 
Remedies contract, when Relaxation ought to be the Intention; and relax, where Conſtriction is neceſſary. | 
This laſt Conſideration determined the Methodics againſt ſpecific Medicines, ſince they admitted none but ſuch 
as had a Relation to Relaxation and Stricture; yet, on ſome Occaſions; the Phyſicians of this Sect were obliged 
to have recourſe to Speciſics ;. and Cælius Aurolianus himſelf is forced to own their Effects in killing Worms. 
But as we have obſerved, that the Methodicg had invented particular Relations with regard to the Diſeaſes in which 
Surgery is concern'd, and as the principal of theſe Relations conſiſted in taking away or removing what was 
foreign to the Body, Calius Aurelianus ſaved himſelf in this Particular, by ranging Worms and their Cure under 
this Relation; that is, he pretended that Worms being Things foreign tg the Body, there, was a Neceſlity for 
uling Remedies which might kill and expel them from the Body. Ade, . . A —_ 
- The Methodics were very great Enemies to Cathartics, and admitted of their Uſe on very few Occaſions; 
becauſe, ſays Cælius, they ate prejudicial to the Stomach, and offenſive to the Nerves ; and, beſides, induce a 
Solution, which is itſelf, according to their Syſtem, a Diſeaſe. Clyſters, however, they allow'd, but only thoſe 
of che gentle emollient Kind. This Sect does not appear to have been more favourable. to Diuretics, which 
Culius Aurelianus only allows the Uſe of in a Droply. Narcotics and Cauteries were in no greater Eſteem. But 
what particularly diſtinguiſhed the Phyſicians of this Set from all others, was their DiaTkIiros, or three Days 
Abſtinence, with which they began the Cure of almoſt all Diſtempers, See DrATRTITOS. 288985 
As the Mechodics allow'd of only twa Sorts of Diſtempers, one from Stricture, and one from Solution or 
Relaxation, more than two Sorts of Medieines would have been ſuperflyoys in their Syftem. Accordingly we 
find} them attached ta Remedies which relax, and thoſe which contract or brace up, without conſidering any 
farther. Amongft the relaxing Remedies, Bleeding was one of the moſt conſiderable : In confequence. of this 
Principle, the Merhodics blooded in all Diforders proceeding from Striftute z and eyen in thoſe of the mix*d 
Kind, when Stricture prevailed. They blooded, for Inſtance, in a Pleyrify, thp! accompanied with a Diarrhœa; 
becauſe they apprehended che Removal of the Stticture to be of the moſt R towards the Cure; but 
they generally waitcd till the third Day of the Diſtemper, before they adjminjſter'd tfus Remedy. They, how- 
ever,” blamed the other Phyſicians for bleeding exceſſively, that is, till the Patient famted. They farther diſap- 
proved of opening the Veins under the Fongue, becaufe they reaſon'd thernfelyes into an O inion, that it did 
moro Injury than Good; nor were they to be convinced of their Ertor by Experience, perſſſting in their Opinion 
with all the uſual Obſtinàey of Difpurants. - They found Fault with thofe Phyſicians who confined Bleeding to 
young People; whereas we, ſays Celius Auselianus, bleed Patients of all Ages, when the Diſtemper demands 
this Remedy, and the Strength will permit it. - K 9h 755. rc” LE - 
7 r both with and without Searification, were em loyd. bythe Methodics, with a View of relax- 
ing ; us hkowife Leeches. The reft of their Practiee, wich a View ta Relaxation, confifted in Fomentations 
made wich Sponges fodk'd in warm Water, the external Application of watry Oils, and emollient Cataplaſms, 
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For conſtrifting or bracing the Habit, they principally employ'd cold. and rftring 
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The Methodics anſwer d, That theſe Circumſtances made no Alteration in their Method; that whenever there 
n Relaxation, there is need of a Reſtriction, let the Country, Seaſon, Age, or even Part affected, be what it 
By all that has been ſaid of the Methodics, it evidently appears, that theſe Phyſicians, like thoſe of all other 
Sects, were more ſolicitous about eſtabliſhing the Credit of their Theory, than relieving the Sick; and that they 
diſputed for Victory, and not for Information. The Moderns have, however, found ſome Things, both in the 
Thevty and Practice of theſe Phyſicians, highly worthy of being imitated in their own. Thus the Doctrine of 
Diſtempers which proceed from the Rigidity or Relaxation of the Fibres, and the Practice depending thereon, 
; agrees with thoſe of the Methodics. Theſe, as I remember, were firſt revived by Proſper Alpinus : Bag- 
Adi wrote upon this Subject; and the celebrated Boerbaave gives a ſuccinct and rational Account of 
every thing relating to this Doctrine, with ſome Improvements, in nine Pages only of his Apboriſins; tho', ſince 
the Publication of this Work in 1709. a Multitude of Authors have borrow'd his Plan, and ſpun out his Senti- 
ments to a great Number of Volumes. | | | 

The Names of many other Phyſicians of the Methodic Sect are recorded by Authors, but few of them are of 
Importance enough in the Hiſtory of Phyſic, to deſerve farther Notice, as being principally ſervile Imitators of 
thoſe. already mentioned. Amongſt theſe, however, Mr. Le Clerc takes Notice of Moſchion, whoſe Treatiſe of 
the Diſorders of Women we now have; and of Vindicianus, who lived in the Time of the Emperor Yalentinianus, 
and whom St. Auguſtine repreſents as the greateſt Phyſician of his Age. 

Theodorus Priſcianus is alſo rank'd amongſt the Methodics by the ſame Author, who ſays, he was Scholar 
to Vindicianus. He firſt wrote ſome Medicinal Books in the Greek Language, by the Perſuaſion of one of his 
Collegues, whom he calls Olympizs ; after which he wrote thoſe four ſtill extant in Latin, as he himſelf informs 
us. The firſt of theſe is intituled Lagicus, tho' there is not the leaſt ex of Philoſophical Reaſoning 
in any Part of the Work. On the contrary, the Author in his Preface declaims againſt philoſophical or reaſon- 
ing Phyſicians. If, ſays he, Medicine was practiſed by illiterate Men, who had no other Maſter than Na- 
« ture, and who knew nothing of Philoſophy, Diſeaſes would be more ſlight and gentle, and Phyſicians would 
«- uſe milder and cheaper Remedies than thoſe commonly preſcrib'd. But, continues he, the moſt natural Me- 
* chod of treating Medicine has been neglected, and that Art lies expoſed to the Mercy of certain People, 
« whoſe chief Talent conſiſts in writing politely, and diſputing ſubtilely againſt thoſe of Sentiments different 
from their own.” All the reſt of this Preface is full of Exclamations againſt this Abuſe, and the Author 
declares himſelf ſo ſtrongly for the Empirics, that one would very readily take him for one of their Sect. 
*Tis no eaſy Task to conjecture, why this Book in the Edition of Aldus ſhould be intituled Logicus, ſince in the 

Bafil Edition the ſame Book is called Euporiſton, that is, Remedies eafily prepar'd or found. He dedicated 
this Book to his Brother Timotbews. He alſo dedicates the ſecond to him, in which he treats of acute and chro- 
nical Diſeaſes. This ſecond Book is intituled Lagicus in the laſt-mention'd Edition; and that Title ap well 
enough ſuited to it, becauſe it contains Reaſonings. The third relates to the Diſorders of Women, for which 
Reaſon it is intituled Gynecia. It is dedicated to a Woman, who in different Editions goes by different Names. 
That of Aldus, and that of Strasburg, call her Victoria, but that of Bafil ſtyles her Salvina. The fourth Book, in- 
tituled De Phyfica Scientia, is by the Author addreſſed to his own Son of the Name of Euſebius. The Be- 
ginning of this Book does not correſpond to its Title, ſince it does not in the leaſt treat of Phyſic; for we onl 
find in it Deſcriptions of Medicines for various Diſeaſes, or ſpecific and empirical Medicines, ſome of which 
are ſufficiently ſuperſtitious. Towards the Cloſe of the Work, indeed, there are ſome Queſtions relating to Phy- 
fiology. The Author there examines the Nature of the ſeminal Matter, that of ſome Parts of the Body, and 
ſome of the animal Functions, but all in a very barbarous manner. ; 

Befides, it appears by the ſecond of theſe Books, that the Author was of the Methodic Sect, in Imitation of 
whom he always begins his Cures by the Choice of a Chamber ſuited to the Nature of the Diſeaſe of which he 
treats; and that with reſpe& to Relaxation and Stricture. In a Peripneumony, for Inſtance, which is a Diſ- 
eaſe proceeding from Stricture, he orders that the Chamber ſhould be light and warm, becauſe, he ſays, theſe 
Circumſtances contribute to Relaxation. He alſo makes frequent Mention of the Cyclus of the Methodics, and 
orders Veneſection almoſt in the ſame manner they do, during the firſt three Days of the Diſeaſe; tho? he is ſome- 
times afraid of Veneſection, either becauſe he thinks it may be omitted, or that ſome other Remedy may be 
ſubſtituted in its Room, in Caſes where tis generally beliey'd to be indiſpenſably neceſſary. But tho* our Au- 
thor is of the Methodic Sect, he nevertheleſs recedes in ſeveral Inftances from the Practice of the moſt antient 
Pliyficians of that Sect. He often orders Purgatives, which the Methodics did not admit of; he - alſo 
fpeaks of Specifics, and with reſpect to the Adminiſtration of other Remedies does not follow the preciſe Order, 
adher d to by Soranus. But this will not appear extraordinary, if we | conſider, that Theodornus Priſcianus vd 
about three hundred Years after him, and that, even in the Days of Soranus himſelf, the Methodics were not all 
of the fame way of Thinking; ſo that if, at the firſt Eſtabliſhment of this Sect, the Phyſicians who embrac'd 
it could not agree with reſpect to ſeveral Articles, it was no Wonder, if thoſe who came three or four Centu- 
rics after them, ſhould in like manner be divided with reſpect to ſome Particulars, ' Tho' theſe later Methodics 
differ d from the former, this does not hinder them from being look'd. upon as Methodics, ſince: they did not 
abandon the fundamental Principle of the Sect, which conſiſted in acknowledging only two Kinds of Diſcaſes, 
thoſe proceeding from Strifture, and thoſe from Relaxation. Eon: 4 els 

Our aſſerting that Theodorus Priſcianus liv' d about three hundred Years after Soranus, who, flouriſh'd under 
Trajan, is founded on what the former ſays of himſelf; That he was the Diſciple of Vindicianus, who was Phy- 
ſician to the Emperor Yalentinian the firit. According to this Computation, Theodorus Priſcianus muſt have 
liv'd under Gratian and Valentinian the ſecond, and even ſomewhat later. His Style in ſome meaſure reſembles 
that of Celius Aurelianus, which lays a Foundation for ſuſpecting, that he was an African, as well as that Au- 
thor. The Works of Theodorus Priſcianus were firſt printed at Strasburg in 1532. but in that Edition he re- 
ceives the Name of 9, Ofavius Horatianus, and the Title of Archiater: This Edition is full of Faults, as 
Reinefius has dbſerv*d, who in his Prelections has explain'd ſeveral Paſſages of our Author. The ſame Year 
there was another Edition publiſh'd at B under the Name of Theodorus Priſcianus, in this Edition the 
fourth Book is wanting. Ads, or his Sons, at laſt gave a third in the Year 1547. where the Works of our 
Author,” who there 7 under the Name of Theodorus Priſcianys,/ are join d to thoſe of all the antient 
Phyſicians wo wrote in Lain. Theodorus Priſcianus does not in this Edition, as in the other, aſſume the Title 
of Archiater. The third Book of this Author, which treats of the Diſcaſes of Women, is contain'd in'a Col- 

lection of Works relating to the ſame Subject, publiſh'd by rae! Spachivs. There is alſo a Bock intituled 
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Die, wrote by an antient Phyſician of the Name of Theodorus, whom Reinęſius thinks to be the ſame wich 
Tbeodorus Priſcianus. CO | 

Theſe are all the antient Methodics, whoſe Works or Names are ſtill preſerv'd. From the Days of Theodorus 
Priſcianus, or thoſe of Olympius, Timotheus, and Exſebius, to whom he dedicates his Bocks, and who were 
— of his Sect, we hear no more of the Methodic Sect till the Time of Gariopontus, who did not write 
till about ſeven or eight hundred Years after the Perſons now mention'd. Some call him Varimbotus, wiers 
Raimpotus, Warmipotus, Guaripotus, or Garimpotus, Gariponus, and Garnipulus. The pariicular jive, in 
which this Author lived, is much controverted ; but it appears from the Teſtimony of Petrus Damiani, who 
died in the Year one thouſand and ſeventy-two, that this Phyſician lived in the ſame Age; for he ſpeak: of 
him, as of a Man whom he had ſeen. Beſides, it appears that our Author was among the Number of Zhy%- 
cians belonging to the School of Salernum, from a Paſſage in Moreau s Prolegom. in Scholam Salernitanam, 
where he is called Varmipotus. He wrote ſeven Books, which contain his Practice. The five firſt treat of 
almoſt all Diſorders except Fevers, which are the Subject of the two laſt. This Work was printed at Lyons in 
1516, and 1526. under the Title of Paſſionarius Galeni. | | 

After Gariopontus we know of no other Authors of the Methodic Sect, which from that time ſeems to have 
been entirely extinct, till towards the End of the ſixteenth Century, or rather the Beginning of the ſeventecnth, 
W Alpinus, Profeſſor of Medicine at Padua, endeavour d to revive it by his Book intituled, De Medicina 
Methodica. 

Though Themiſon had at firſt a great Number of Diſciples, and the Methodic Sect had been a long time eſta- 
bliſhed, yet there were ſeveral of Themiſon's Cotemporanes, and ſome who lived ſoon after him, who did not 
declare themſelves of his Set. Some would not forſake the Dogmatics, but adher'd to Hippocrates, Herophilus, 
Erafiftratas, or Aſciepiades; others always profeſs'd themſelves Empirics. The Methodics themſelves, who were 
not all agreed, gave Occaſion for intreducing ſeveral new Syſtems ; for out of their Sect aroſe two others, under 
the Titles of Epifynthetics and Eclectics. Thus much at leaſt, it ſeems, we may collect from the Author of the 
Book intituled, The Introduction, aſcribed to Galen. That Author, Cap. 4. having obſerved, that ſeveral Me- 
thodics, as Olympicus, Menemachus, and Soranus, did not wholly agree in Opinions with the reſt, goes on to 
inform us, that ſome were called Epifynthetics, as Leonidas of Alexandria; others Eclectics, as Archigenes 
c_ in Syria. Here the Author ſeems to comprehend theſe Epiſynthetics and Eclectics under the Me- 

CS, 

Cælius Aurelianus, Aut. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. quotes Leonidas the Epiſynthetic, where he gives us his Definition of a 
Lethargy ; but that Definition does not in the leaſt diſcover the Sentiments of that Phyſician, with regard to his 
Set. Aetius allo, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 3. Cap. 5, 6, 7, 8. mentions ſome practical Treatiſes of one Leonidas, who 
perhaps might be the ſame ; but we are never the wiſer for them, as to the knowing any thing concerning his 
general Syſtem. The Name Epiſyntbetic being taken from a Greek Word, which fignities 10 collect or aſſemble, it 


is poſſible, that Leonidas, and thoſe of his Party, might profeſs to join the Maxims of the Methodics with thoſe 


of the Empirics and Dogmatics, and to unite or reconcile the different Sefts one with another, This is all we 
have to ſay concerning this Matter; for we know not even the Time when Leonidas lived, tho? probably it was 
ſome time before Soranus before-mentioned. | Pp 

As for thoſe whom Galen, or the Author of the Book before quoted, calls . elect or choſen, of whom 
Archigenes was one, I believe there may poſſibly be a Fault in the original Text, where u is read 
inſtead of sere. What confirms this is, that, fifty or ſixty Years before Archigenes appeared, there 
was a Philoſopher of Alexandria, called Potamon by Diogenes Laertius, and who lived under the Emperors 
Auguſtus and Tiberius, and was the Founder of a of Philoſophers called Eclectic, u, who made 
Profeſſion of chuſing or ſelecting out of all others whatever was beſt ; whence thoſe of that Se& ought 
rather to be called :axex1:x0;, Or +aaiyo1es, © chuſing,”* than 24a:»1-ji, ** choſen.” Now what Potamon had done 
with reſpect to Philoſophy, Archigenes might very well be ſuppoſed to do afterwards with regard to Medicine. 
What farther relates' to Archigenes, is ſpecified under the Article of his Name. _ 

I have given an Account of the Pneumatic Sect, which probably aroſe about this Time, under the Articles of 
AzzT@vs and ATHENAAUS. . 


Tho? Celfus was the Founder of no particular Sect, yet as he wrote judiciouſly on Medicinal Subjects, and with 


great Purity of Style, he deſerves our Attention on the preſent Occaſion. h 
Some Authors affirm, that Celfus lived under Auguſtus ; others make him live under Tiberius, others under Cali- 


gula; ſome will have him. cotem with Nero, and others place him in the Reign of Trajan; but moſt agree, 
that he lived under Tiberius; and it is probable, that he was born under Auguſtus, but did not write till the Begin- 


ning of the Reign of Tiberius, which it ſeems reaſonable to conclude from this. Columella, who lived in the 
Time of Claudius, ſpeaks of Celſus as an Author who wrote before him, but as one whom he might have ſeen. 
Cornelius Celſus, ſays he, in our Times, has, in five Books, comprehended the whole Body of Arts and 
« Sciences.” De Re Raftica, Lib. 1. Cap. 1. And again, Lib. 3. Cap. 17. Julius Atticus, and Cornelius 


* Celſus, two very celebrated Writers of our Age.“ We may draw another Proof of the Time when Celſus 
lived, from the Manner in which he fi of Themiſon : Themiſon, ſays Celſus, Prafat. Lib. 1. one of the Suc- 


e ceſſors of Aſclepiades, lately, when he grew old, deviated in ſome Things from the Opinions and Practice of his 
« Maſter.” The Word lateh imports, that Themiſon did not live long before Celfus. 90 


Now Themi/on, having been a Diſciple and Succeſſor of Aſclepiades, muſt have lived forty Years before the 
Birth of Chriſt, and, dying old, as we learn from Celſus, might be alive ſome Years after it. This being ſuppoſed, 


we ſhall find, that he was (till living twelve or thirteen Years: before the End of the Reign of Auguſtus, which 


extended to the fifteenth Year after Chriſt; and conſequently that Celſus having wrote but a ſhort time after the 
Den 2 Tak Phyſician, it muſt be about the End of the Reign of Auguſtus, or, at lateſt, at the Beginning of the 
eign of Tiberius. | row n 1 ol ary 96419 1993110 
We meet with ſome Difficulties too concerning the Name, Country, and Profeſſion of Celſus. Moſt Editions 
of his Works give him the Prænomen of Aurelius, becauſe all the A Copirs have the following Title: 
A. Corneli Cel Artium Liber VI. There is but one Edition, which is that of Aldus Minutius, that changes 
Aurelius for Aulus, and perhaps with ſome Reaſon, becauſe the Prænomen Aurelius being taken from the Aurelian 
Family, and Cornelius from the Cornelian Family, do not ſeem capable of being joined together, becauſe we have 
no Example of ſuch a Conjunction of Names of different Families. runes beds Lee tons F. l 30 


As to the Country of Ce{fas,. it is believed, upon the Credit of ſome Editions, che Titles of which make him a 
Roman, that he was born at Rome, Others, as Cæl. Rhodigin. Lib. 14. Cap. 5. will have him to be of Verona, for 
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which they alſo have no other Foundation than fome Tides of his Books, which arg not more to be depended upon 


than the others. | re 
The Profeſfion of this Author is no leſs hard to be determined. Several of the Learned have believed, that he 


was no Phyſician, and' that the Works which paſs under his Name are nothing but a Tranſlation of ſome Greet 
Author. This they infer from a Letter aſcribed to Co/ſus, addreſſed to Publius Natalis, and in which the Author 
does not lay Claim to the Character of a Phyſician, but only ſpeaks of his "Tranſlation. But, beſides that this 
Letter does not mention the Books of Celſus now extant, it is not wrote in his Style. | 
Others are of Opinion, that Celfus did not Audy Medicine, except as a Branch of Philoſophy, not with a View 
to practiſe it, but to imitate Democritus, Plato, and other eminent Men, who endeavoured to make themſelves 
acquainted with every thing relating to Phyſic. What ſeems to favour this Sentiment is, that Celſus wrote not 
only concerning Medicine, but almoſt all the other liberal Arts, as the Title of one of his Books evidences, and 
as Juintilian expreſly obſerves. © Celſus, ſays he, who was a Man of a moderate Genius, wrote not only concerning 
„ all the Arts, ſuch as Rhetoric and the Art of Poetry, but has alſo left us Precepts relating to the Military Art, 
Agriculture, and Medicine.“ But the ſtrongeſt Proof, that Celſus was no profeſſed Phyſician, is, that Pliny, who 
gives a Lift of all the Authors from whom he takes his Hiſtory, and carefully ſeparates the Greeks from the Latins, 
the Phyſicians from thoſe that were not ſo, places him always among the latter. : 3 
Scaliger, however, with ſeveral other learned Men, thinks that Celſius was a real Phyſieian, and oppoſe the Autho- 
rity of Galen to that of Pliny; the firſt of whom quotes a Cornelius, whom he calls Cornelius the Phyffcian, and 
who is fuppoſed to be the ſame with our Cornelius. It may be added, that Pliny himſelf, in one Paſſage, Lib. 20, 
Cap. 4. s Celſus as the Author of a certain Medicine. “ Celſus, ſays he, adviſes the Application of the Root 
+ of Marſhmallows to the Gout unattended with a Tumor.“ The very ſame Preſeription is found in Cxſſus; fo 
that we cannot doubt but that he is the ſame as that Ce/ſus quoted by Pliny. Beſides, it is obſervable, that Celſus 
never heſitates to paſs his Judgment upon every thing which regards the Theory, as well as the Practice of Medicine, 
and that he decides boldly, and as a Maſter, in the - moſt difficult Queſtions relating to the Art; which It is ve 
likely he would not have preſumed to do, had he not been a Phyſician : He even, in ſome Places, ſpeaks from his 
own proper Experience in Medicinal Caſes ; as in the Chapter where he treats of a Diſeaſe of the Eye-lids, called 
Ancyloblepharon. Here, after he has related, from ſeveral Authors, the manner of curing it, he adds, that he 
did not remember to have ſeen any one eured by this Method, = 4 
Among all the Works of Celſus, we have none but thoſe relating to Medicine remaining, except ſome few Frag- 
ments of his Rhetoric. aa > n: | n pe 
All the Medicine of Celſus is contained in eight Books, the four firſt of which treat of internal Niſeaſes, or ſuch 


| as are principally cured by Diet; the fifth and ſixth relate to external Diforders, and contain ſeveral Formulas of 


Surgery is neceſfary, © © L . 55 | 18 | | YO, 
Hippocrates and Aſclopiades are the two printipal Authors to whom Coelſics has been indebted ; tho? he alſo takes 
ſome things from his Contemporaries. former of theſe Authors he has followed with reſpect to Prognoſtics, 
and the various Operations of Surgery; for, upon theſe Subjects, he has literally tranflated.a great many aſſagez 
of Hippocrates, for which Reaſon he is ſtyl'd the Latin Hippocrates. But, for the other Parts of Medicine, he 
ſeems to have been much more attach'd to Aſelepiades, whom he calls a good Author, and from whom, he owns, 
he has taken ſeveral things. This Cireutnſtance has laid a Foundation for Celſus being placed, by ſome, Fel Ve 
ree 


Medicines, both for external and internal Uſe 3 the ſeventh and eighth eomprehend thoſe Diſorders in which 


*  » 


Phyſicians of the Methodic Sc&.- But tho' we did not perceive, fromthe Manner in which he ſpeaks af the | 
,f . . them in particular, yet we nerd only compare 
is Practice with that of the Methedics, in erder to be convinced, thae he does not agree with them, at leaf in 


every refpett; If chere is any kind of Analogy between his Manner of treating Diſeaſes, and that of the Metho- 


dias, tis becauſe their Prineiples are drawn from thoſe of Aſelepiades,” who, as we Rave obſerv'd, was a favourite 
Author of Culſus, tho! he ſometimes reRifies his Miſtakes. If Celſus was'not of the Eclectic Sect, yet tis certain 
he acted according to the Principles infinuared by that Natne, fince he ehoſe, from every ect, and every Author, 
vhat to him appeared beſt and moſt rational. But, as his Practiee very much reſembles that of Aſtlepiades, from 
which the Practice of the Methodics was borrow'd, this obliges us to put him, as it, were, in the Rear 'of theſe 


9 . = _ * 


Secturies; thut, with him, we may finiſh what concerns their Sentiments, or ſeems to have elation to them. 


By what follows we ſhall ſee the Particulars in which Celſus feceded from Hippocrates, der to conform fum- 
ſelf to che Semiments of Hſclepiades, and in what Inſtances he receded from them both. With "Aft ades, then, 
he langh'd at the eritical Days of Hippocrates, and imputed che Invention of them to a tholifh an ſuperftitidus 
Attachment to the Pyrbagorean Numbers. He alſo rejected the Practiee of Hippocrutrs with regard to Veneſe&ibn, 
of which, in every * made a more univerſal Uſe. It is net ſaid Celſus, & à new thing to take Blood from: 
the Veins; but tis new Piece of Practice, that Phyſicians ſhould; almoſt in every Diſorder, preferibe 'Vene- 
4 ſection. Formerlyy6ung Men only, and Women who were not with Cid, Vene Uhde 1 br. FM our q n 
Days, we have not heard of Veneſection preſeribed for Children, Women with Child, and old Men. The. 
Antients, continues he, “ believed that Infancy a old Age could not ſupport thisRemedy, and that a preguant. 
Woman could not-fail to ſuſtain an Injury by it. But Uſe and Experience haye-fince Fra with 
4+. teſpett to Veneſection we ought” not always to follow the Practicè of the Antienty,” Hut to be guiden by other 
66 Obſervations than theirs. It is of Traportance to know, not how old the Patient 1 or whether a Woman: is 
* pregnant, but che Degrees of Strength left either with the ene er the other. If *a'young Man is tao weak,” ot a. 


4 2 omam brought too low, Veneſection is chen improper, becauſe it woyld render them fl weaker; 
p . „ 4 + " 4 " - n ” a. 4 po „„ 21 1 ? of e « E 2 

<7 bar a. vigsrous Child, a robuſt od Man, er 4 ſtrong pregnant Weman, fupp b this Operation without any 

co Danger 1 * a 1 7 5 1 Vr * . . J T6119 i, 4 # 6" 33 3 DIC . N * — 185 * ' 2 0 55 * . | 9 


-Theſs wilo ing are the particular Caſts in which Calli eftecmed Veneſoction neccfary: When Patients Jabour'd' 
under violent Fevers, when the Body was red, or when the Veins were full, he blooded. He to foffowed the 
ay 


 ſanw'Pracice in Ployriſies, eſpecrally When the Diſofder was in its Infancy, and" the Pain confiderable. With 


reſpebk ro che Petipneurony; 'he ̃ VeneAtion, if the Patient had uit Strcyerh le; bar If not, h 
we were to have recourſe to Cupping withorit anfieation.” By this we fee, chat, in this rpſpect, he was 
— 2 lame Sentiment With Aftlepiade?; and that if, in Caſes of this Nature, he did fiot abſolutely 
| Veneſuction, pt, at leaſt, he did not very much approve ef it. Cælſrs alſo blooded in other Diſeaſes 
of the Viſcera, and practiſed the ſame Remedy in Pulſies, Convulfions, Difficultics of Breathing which threaten 
 Privation o Voice, and Apoplexics, with reſpe& to Which he remarks," that Vencfiition fometimes. 
Wer Combrimes lle the Patient. In Cafes of intolerable Pains, our Author alſo had tecooffe to this 
$48" ; 


Remedy, 
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Remedy, which he practiſed in Ruptures, internal Contuſions, and in Caſes where the Patients ſpit 6r vomited | 


Blood, on which Occaſions he recommended repeated Veneſections. In a Word, he blooded in all acute Diſorders, 
where he thought there was a Redundance of Blood. He alſo ordered this Remedy in Cachexies, no doubt becauſe 
he thought, that in this Diſorder the Veins were full of Blood. By theſe Inſtances we ſee, that he recommended 
Veneſection more frequently than Aſclepiades. ok Sr rn | i : 

As for the Time moſt proper for Veneſection, Celſus ſaid it was not to be performed ſo long as Crudity and Indi- 
geſtion prevail ; and, with this View, he generally waited till the ſecond or third Day, except when the Caſe was 
highly urgent; but he diſcarded / Veneſection after the fourth Day, becauſe, by that time, he ſuppoſed the bad 
Blood either to be diſſipated ſpontaneouſly, or to have made an Impreſſion upon the Parts, and that in this Caſe 
Veneſection could only weaken the Patient. He thought it was murdering a Patient to bleed him during a 
Paroxyſm of a Fever., When the Blood flowing from the Vein was beautiful and red, he was for cloſing the 
Orifice directly; ſince, according to him, Veneſection was, in that Caſe, more prejudicial than ſalutary. He 
alſo ordered Veneſection to be performed at two different Times, rather than to take away as much at once as 
ſhould be judged neceſſary, fo far was he from bleeding till the Patient fainted away. 

Tho' Cupping:glaſſes, for the Extraction of Blood, were uſed in the Days of Hippocrates, yet they were much 
more frequently uſed in the Time of Celſus. This Author, Lib. 2. Cap. 14. informs us, that there were two Kinds of 
Machines for Cupping, one of Leather, cloſe at the Top, in which they burned Lint, in order to make it adhere 
to the Part. The other was of Horn, and open at both Ends. The Method of making this Kind adhere was, by 
extracting the Air with the Mouth from the ſuperior Orifice, which was afterwards to be cloſed with Wax. 
Tis pretty ſurpriſing, that Celſus, who appears to be highly exact, ſhould ſay nothing about the other Method 

of Bleeding uſed by the Phyſictans, which is the Application of Leeches. This Practice was, however, in Uſe 
before his Days; for tis obvious, that Themiſon was no Stranger to this Method. 8 

If Celfus receded from Hippocrates with reſpect to Veneſection, he no leſs diſſented from him with regard to 
Purging. Concerning this laſt Remedy he ſpeaks thus, Lib. 2. Cap. 12. The Antients,“ ſays he, © continually 
« purged, and gave Clyſters, almoſt in all Diſorders. When they intended to purge, they took black Hellebore, 
or Polypody, or the Squamæ ZEris, or the Sea-lettice, a Drop of which, mixed up with Bread, purges 
„ copiouſly, or the Milk of an Afs, a Cow, or a Goat, in which they put Salt, and, after having boiled it, and 
<« ſeparated what was curdled, they made their Patients drink the Remainder. Purgative Medicines,”* continues 
he, © prove offenſive to the Stomach, for which Reaſon tis neceſſary. to join Aloes to all Purgatives. The Belly 
<« being put into too ſtrong Commotions by Purgatives, or too much relaxed by Clyſters, the Patient is, of courſe, 
rendered weaker ; for which Reaſon neither of theſe Remedies is proper in Diſorders accompanied with a Fever. 
4 Black Hellebore may be exhibited to the Atrabilarious, to ſuch as are melancholy mad, or to ſuch as are in any 
« Parts paralytic. But, in Fevers, tis better, and more adviſcable, to give ſuck Liquors and Aliments, as may at 
once nouriſh and keep the Belly open.“ | | 
What we have hitherto advanced concerning the Sentiments and Practice of Celſus, is taken principally from 
his four firſt Books, in which alſo we find the Manner of uſing Geſtation and Friction, which he employed almoſt 
for the fame Purpoſes as Aſclepiades did. | | | | 
As for his Rules relating to Eating and Drinking, they may be reduced to the following: In the Beginning of Diſorders 
the Patients muft endure Hunger and Thirſt, but they are afterwards to be nouriſhed with good Aliments ; but 
they are not to take too much, nor to fill themſelves all of a ſudden, after having faſted. . He does not, however, 
ſpecify how long the Patient ought to practiſe Abſtinence, but affirms, that, in this Particular, tis ncceflary to 
have a Regard to the Difeaſe, the Patient, the Seaſon, the Climate, and other Circumſtances of a like Nature, 
fince it is impoſſible to lay down any fixed and ſtated Rule. Celſus alſo, in his four firſt Books, treats of Baths, 
Fomentations, the Means of exciting a Diaphoreſis, and the various Subſtances uſed as Aliments, which he 
diftinguiſhes by their reſpective Quahties. + „ | | | 

The fifth and ſixth Books of Celſus relate to Pharmacy; tho' we find very few Medicines for internal Uſe in 
them. All we meet with, of this kind, may be reduced to two or three Medicines to procure Sleep, to mitigate 
Pain, to remove the Cough and the Colic, to provoke Urine, and facilitate Labour. There are alſo, in theſe 
Books, three univerſal Antidotes. The firſt of theſe has no particular Name; the ſecond is call'd Ambroſia, 
which, according to Celſus, was the Invention of Zopyrus, Phyſician to one of the Prolemies ; and the third is the 


Antidote of Mzthridates, We there alſo find ſome particular Antidotes againſt the Wounds of venomous Animals, 


and certain forts of Poifons. But, in theſe Books, we have a ſufficient Number of Medicines for external Uſe 
ſome to ſtop Hemorrhages, others to conſolidate, others to diſſipate or diſcuſs an Humour, others to bring Abſceſſes 
to a Suppuration, others to deterge Ulcers, others to conſume. fungous or ſuperfluous Fleſh, others to cauterize, 
others to incarn, and others to cicatrize ; and all theſe Tntenti6ns are anſwered by means of various Plaiſters, Oint- 
ments, Cataplaſms, Malagmas, Powders, and Troc hes. Ky ene 3+ 
The ſeventh and eighth Book relate entirely to Surgery, the laſt of which treats of the Bones, Fractures, and 
Luxations. In his Preface to the firſt of theſe he makes the following Remarks. = Ye UE LDL LS 
There is a third Part of Medicine, as I before took Notice, which is known by every one to cure by manual 
Operation; not that it neglects a due Care of Diet and proper Medicines, but becauſe its Performances principally 
depend upon the Hand; and its Effects are more evident than thoſe of any other Part of Medicine. For, ſince 
Fortune has a great Share in the Event of Diſeaſes, and the ſame Remedies prove ſometimes - beneficial, ſome- 
times ineffectual, it pay reaſonably be doubted whether the Recovery of the Patient be owing to the Medicines 
adminiſtered by the Phyſician, or to the- Strength of the Conſtitution. © And even in thoſe Diſtempers where we 


make the greateſt Uſe of Remedies, and with the moſt ſenſible Effect, it is well known, that we often ſeek: Relief 


in vain from Medicine, and that Health is frequently reſtored without it. The Eyes, for Example, after they 
have been for a long time tortured, and tampered with by the Phyſician, being left to themſelves, have ſometimes 
recoyered ſpontaneouſly. . But in that Part of Medicine which cures by the Hand, it is evident, that, tho' it 
recerves ſome- Aſſiſtance from the other Parts, we are obliged for every good Event principally to itſelf. 

Surgery is the moſt antient Branch of Medicine, and is, beſides, more cultivated by that Father of all Phyſicians, 
Hippocrates, than it was by his Predeceſſors. Afterwurds, when it came to be ſeparated from the other Branches, 
and made à diſtinct Profeſſion, it flouriſhed alſo in Egypt, "principally thro? the Skill and Induſtry of Philoxenus, 
who wrote an elaborate Treatiſe of Surgery, which contains ſeveral Volumes. Gorgias alſo, and Softratus; the 
two Heres, with the two Apollonii, Anmomius the Alexandrian, and many other famous Men, made each of them 
ſome Diſcoveries tending to the Improvement of the Art. There were not wanting ſome eminent Profeſſors at 
Rome too; and particularly, of late, Tryphon the Father, Euelpiſtus the Son of Phleges, and the moſt learned 1 
ws | f | q 
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all cheſe, as appears by his Writings, Mages, who, making ſome Alterations for the better, contributed each of 
them ſomething —— the Promotion of this Branch of Medicine. 
A Surgeon ought to be a young Man, or, at leaſt, but juſt his Youth, of a ſtrong and ſteady Hand, 
which never ſhakes, and one who can uſe his Left Hand as well as his Right: He muſt have a ſharp and clear 
Sight, be of an undaunted Courage, and not too compaſſionate, that he may perform his Duty without Concern, 
and without being moved by the Complaints of his Patients ſo much as to hurry an Operation, or to cut leſs than 
the Caſe requires ; always ing as if he was unaffected with the Suffering of the Perſon under his Hands. 

Wie muſt not forget to obſerve, that Celſus looked upon. the ſeveral Signs drawn from the Pulſe, as very preca- 
rious and uncertain. © For, ſays he, ſome lay great Streſs on the Beating of the Veins or Arteries, which 
<« js a deceitful Circumſtance, fince that Beating is ſlow or quick, and varies very much, according to the Age, 
< the Sex, and the Conſtitution of the Patient. It even ſometimes happens,” continues he, © that the Pulſe is 
« weak and languid when the Stomach is diſordered, or in the Beginning of a Fever, tho', in other reſpects, the 
Body be in a good State; fo that we might, in this latter Caſe, be induced to believe, that a Man is very weak, 
« when he isjuſt entering into a violent Paroxyſm, has Strength enough left, and may be eaſily ment fe. it. 
<« On the contrary, the Pulſe is often high, and in a violent Commotion, when one has been expoſed to the Sun, 
<« or comes out of a Bath, or from uſing Exerciſe z when one is under the Influence of Anger, Fear, or any 
« other Paſſion. Beſides, the Pulſe is eaſily changed by the Arrival of the Phyſician, in conſequence of the 
<« Patient's Anxiety to know the Judgment the Phyſician will paſs upon his State. To prevent a Change of this 
e kind, the Phyſician muſt not feel the Patient's Pulſe on his firſt Arrival: He muſt firſt ſit down by him, aſſume 
« a chearful Air, inform himſelf of his Condition, and, if he is under any Dread, endeavour to remove it by 
encouraging Diſcourſe, after which he may examine the Beating of the | Frog Thus, nevertheleſs, does not 
< hinder us from concluding, that, if the Sight of the Phyſician alone can produce fo remarkable a Change in the 
* Pulſe, there may alſo be a thouſand other Cauſes capable of producing the ſame Effect.“ 

This Author was not only highly efteemed in his own, but in all fucceeding Ages. Columella, who was almoſt 
his Contemporary, or appeared very ſoon after him, places him among the moſt famous Authors of his Time, and 
Pliny claſſes him among thoſe from whom he has extracted his Natural Hiſtory. Celſus is alſo quoted in ſeveral 
Paſſages of Quintilian, eſpecially with reſpect to Rhetoric; and tho* theſe Quotations ſeem to be little to the 
Honour of Celſus, ſince. are only made with a View to be confuted, yet they, at leaſt, prove, that Celſus was 
looked upon as a great Maſter of that Art, ſince ſo celebrated a Rhetorician as Quintilian it worth while 
to animadvert him. FIST | | . 
It will padibiy be ſaid, that if Quintilian had bore any Eſteem for Celſus, he would not in plain Terms have call'd 
him an indifferent or middle- ſ d Genius. But we muſt obſerve, that he only calls him ſo, when the Compariſon 
is made between him and Homer, Plato, Ariſtotle, Cato, Varro, and Cicero, the greateſt Men that have ever 
appeared either among the Greeks or Romans; ſo that the running the Parallel between them is a Circumſtance 
which reflects Honour on Celſas, however indifferent his Genius is faid to be in compariſon of theirs. If he has 
not come altogether up to the greateſt Authors who wrote on the liberal Arts before him, yet *tis ſtill ſomething 
glorious to have come near them; and we may juſtly apply. to him what Qzintilian ſays a little afterwards : 
Verum etiam fiquis ſumma deſperet, tamen eft, ut Cicero ait, pulcrum in ſecundis tertiiſq; confiſtere. ** Tho” a Perſon 
« may, perhaps, deſpair of a Place in the firſt Rank, it is, however, glorious, as Gcero ſays, to equal thoſe 
< of the ſecond or third Claſs.” What ought to augment our Eſteem of Celfics is, that he treated of all the Arts 
before-mentioned, and had Courage enough ſingly to undertake a Taſk, which, divided among ſeveral Perſons, 
would have lain very heavy upon every one of them. This Undertaking of his a ſo brave to Quintilian, 
that he could not forbear ſaying, that our Author deſerves, that we ſhould believe he knew all that to be 
known of the various Subjects he treats of, if it were for no other Reaſon, but becauſe he had the Boldneſs to form 
a Deſign of writing upon ſo many different Matters. Dignus, vel ipſo propofito, ut illum ſciſſe omnia illa credamus. 

There is an old Zain Epigram ſtill extant, in which Celſus is introduced ſpeaking after the following Manner: 


Difantes medici ve £9 Apollinis artes, 
Muſas Romano juſfemus ore logut : 

Nec minus eſt nobis per pauca volumina fama, 

Quam gquos nulla ſatis bibliotheca capit. 


That is, © In dictating the Art of Apollo the Phyſician, I obliged the Muſes to ſpeak Latin; and J have acquired 
« as much Fame by my few Volumes, as thoſe who have filled whole Libraries with their Compoſitions.” This 
Epigram does not ſeem to be entire. The Words guandagune A, with which it begins ſhew it to be a Continuation 
of ſome preceding Diſcourſe, which, perhaps, was an Elogy on thoſe other Works of Celſus which do not concern 
7 modern Authors, who have poke 5 Commendation of * 2 that corey Profeſſor in Phyſic and 
„Fabricius ab Aquapendente, who, in his Chirurg. Dentium, thus adpiſes his Scholars: Celfus,” ſays he, 
e and ought to be your Study Night and ay.” Others ſeem 3 
only for his Latinity, and ſet a greater Value on his fine Language, than his Medicine. Thoſe who form that Judg- 
2 give no other Reaſon for it, but that, in their Opinion, our Author was too much attached to 
But * is unaccountable, that Salnafus, who was no Phyſician, tho' otherwiſe a very leamed Man, ſhould 
take ſuch 'exceſſive Liberty as to ſpeak of Calſus as a Perſon wholly ignorant of Medicine. The Founda- 
ton. on which he grounded, this Cenſure was, that our Author, in his Opinion, did not rightly tranſlate ſome 
Paſſages of Hippocrates, which he ſeems to have copy d. This is to ſuppoſe, that Celſus could have no other 
Originals of Hppocrates than what are now, extant; and that he was not at Liberty to add 222 in 
any thing which he took from Hippocrates; tho he tranſlates him without naming him, and generally delivers 
what he ſays as his own Sentiments. But ſuppoliog that Cel/ugs had been miſtaken in ſome Paſlages, for want of 
yell underſtanding the Greek, which might happen, mult it thence follow, that he underſtood nothing at all of 
Medicine ? It is true, he was a Follower of 4{clepiades in particular, as has been obſerved ;, but was not 4{clepiades 
an excellent Author for the Time in which he lived? And. will it follow, that, becauſe A{clepiades and Celſus had 
different Sentiments from thoſe of Galen, for Example, or our modern Phyſicians, thattherefore he muſt be denied 
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We- ſhall put an End to what relates to the Medicine of Ceſſus, by giving a Tranſlation of his juſtly celebrated 
Advice with reſpect to the Preſervation of Health, © A Man,” fays he, © who is bleſſed with good Health, 


« and has the Fortune to be at his own Diſpoſal, ſhould confine himſelf to no particular Rules, either with reſpect - 


« to Regimen or Phyſic. He muſt diverſify and change his Method of Life ; ſometimes reſide in the Country, 
« and ſometimes in Town; but moſt frequently in the Country: He muſt fail, go a hunting, ſometimes indulge 
« himſelf in Reſt, but more frequently employ himſelf in ſuitable Exerciſe ; for too much Indolence weakens 
« and enervates the Body, whereas by Labour it js ſtrengthen'd and invigorated. The former haſtens on old 
« Ape, but the latter preſerves Youth and Vigour for a long time. *Tis alſo proper ſometimes to uſe the hot, 
« and ſometimes the cold Bath; ſometimes to anoint, and ſometimes to let it alone; to abſtain from no Kinds of 
« Aliment commonly uſed ; ſometimes to make one at an Entertainment, and ſometimes to forbear it ; ſome- 
« times to eat more, and ſometimes leſs ; to make rather two Meals a Day than one, and always to eat heartily, 
« provided the Stomach be found capable of digeſting the Quantity taken. But as Exerciſes and Aliments taken 
« in this way are neceſſary, ſo thoſe of the Athletics are ſuperfluous and hurtful ; for if Affairs of any Nature ſhould 
« oblige a Man to interrupt and break off the Order and Courſe of the Exerciſes to which he has been accuſtom'd, 
« his Conſtitution is by that means diſorder d. Beſides, Perſons who live in this manner ſoon become old, and 
« ſubje& to Infirmities. We ought neither too eagerly to purſue, nor too ſolicitouſly to avoid, Intercourſes 
« with the tender Sex: - Pleaſures of this Kind, rarely indulg'd, render the Body alert and active; but if too fre- 
« quently repeated, weak, languid, and inactive. And as the proper Degree of theſe Pleaſures is not to be eſti- 
« mated by the Number of Repetitions, but by the Conſtitution, the Age, and the Strength of the Perſon, fo 
« we may take it for granted, with reſpect to this Particular, that the Enjoyment which is neither followed by 
« Weakneſs, nor ſucceeded by Pain, is not prejudicial. The Day-time is the worſt Seaſon for Pleaſures of this 
« Kind, eſpecially if they are ſucceeded by a full Meal; the Night is leſs hazardous, but even then ſubſequent 
« Fatigue, with long Waking, renders it improper. Theſe Rules ought to be obſerv*d by Men in perfect Health 
« and ſo long as we ate to enjoy this State, we ought not profuſely to waſte and diſſipate what may be our Support, 
« when we come to be ſick.” | | | 

As my Deſign in this Preface is not to ſpecify the Condition of Phyſicians, but the State of Phyſic, I ſhall 
not enter into a Detail of Opinions relating to the former, either during the Commonwealth, or under the 
Emperors of Rome. It ſeems upon the Whole, that Phyſic was practiſed in Rome by People of much the ſame 
Condition as thoſe who exerciſe this Art at preſent in all Parts of Europe; as Men of Learning and Diſtinction, 
no matter whether Romans or Foreigners; People who had not met with Encouragement in other Profeſſions, as 
it happened in the Caſe of Aclepiades, who, on his firſt Arrival at Rome, taught Rhetoric ; Surgeons, Mountebanks, 
Venders of Drugs, Preparers of Medicines, Midwives, and others of the loweſt Rank. Theſe Circumſtances, 
however, by no means derogate from the Reputation of the Art of Phyſic, or Phyſicians, whoſe Honour muſt 
be deriv'd from Succeſs in curing Diſtempers, and from nothing elſe ; inſomuch that I believe every one labour- 
ing under a Diſtemper would hold a Slave, who could cure him, in greater Eſteem, than a Prince, who could 
not. 
I muſt not, however, omit taking ſome Notice of Antonius Muſa, who is celebrated for curing Auguſtus Cæſar 
of a Diſtemper he labour'd under, by directing him to uſe cold Baths, and thereby brought this Remedy into 
great Vogue. He had a Brother called Ewphorbus, who was Phyſician (ſee Mus) to Juba the Second, Kin 
of Numidia, who married Selene, Daughter to Antony and Cleopatra. This Prince was a great Naturaliſt, a 
deſcribed the Tree which produces Frankincenſe, and the Plant which yields Euphorbium; and the latter he 
nam'd in Honour of this Phyſician, in a Book he dedicated to Caius Cæſar, Grandſon to Auguſtus. | 
Mr, Le Clert is of Opinion, that the Atorius, quoted by Cælius Aurelianus, as a Follower of Aſclepiades, is the 
ſame Perſon who is, by Suetonius and Plutarch, call'd the Friend of Auguſtus, and who fav'd the Life of that 
Emperor on the Day the Battle of Philippe was fought, by adviſing him to be carry'd to the Field, ſick as he 
was. This Advice was occaſioned by a Dream which Artorius had, and Auguftus had fallen into the Hands of 
Brutus, who, during the Battle, made himſelf Maſter of the Camp that Emperor had quitted, if he had not 
taken the Counſel of Artorius. This Circumſtance makes him taken Notice of by all the Writers of the Hiſtory 
of Phyſic, though in his Profeſſion he makes no great Figure. | 
The Phyſicians who liv'd after thoſe already taken Notice of, till the Time of Galen, ſeem generally to have 
embrac'd implicitly the Sentiments of one or other of the Sects above-mentioned, or to have drudg'd on in the 
beaten Track of Practice, without giving themſelves any great Pain about any thing bur making their Fortunes. 
The principal of thoſe, however, who are mention'd with Honour, are Andromachus, Phyſician to Nevo, and 
Rufus Epbefins, who liv'd under Trajan, of whom I have given an Account under the Articles of their Names. 

But Galen, who was born at Pergemus, in the Reign of Adrian, about the hundred and thirty-firſt Year of the 
Chriſtian Ara, affords us abundant Materials for the Hiſtory of Phyſic. | 

At the Time when Galen made his Appearance in the World, the Dogmatic, the Empiric, the Methodic, the 
Epiſynthetic, the Pneumatic, and the Eclectic Sects, were ſtill in Being. The Methodics were at this time held 
in great Eſteem, and look d upon as ſuperior to the Dogmatics, who were ſtrangely divided among themſelves, 


ſome of them favouring Hippocrates, others Erqſiſtratut, and others A/clepiades. The ics made the leaſt 


conſiderable Figure of any. And the Eclectic Set had not, in all Probability, the largeſt Number of Votaries, 
though it, appears of all others to have been the moſt conducted by Reaſon, ſince its Abettors profeſs*'d only to 
chooſe from each what was beſt ; and to ſtrip themſelves of every partial Attachment, for the ſake of Truth. As 
ow the 2 and Pneumatic Sects, we have already confider'd them as Dependents, in ſome meaſure, of 
We might ſuſpect, that Galen was a Favourer of the Eclectic Sect, ſince he declares that he will not blindly 
follow any of the Phyſicians who went before him ; and treats as low and ſervile Geniuſes; thoſe Men who, in His 


own Time, call'd themſelves the Followers of Hinpocrares or Praxagores, and did not chooſe indifferently wt 


was good and excellent from the Works of every Phyſician. But, notwi mg this Declaration, Galen ſeems 
to be more attach'd to Hippocrates than to all the reſt, or rather to have follow d none but him.” Hipportates 


was his favourite Author ; and though in ſome Paſſages he accuſes him of Obſcurity, want of Order, 'and ſome 


other Imperfections, yet he never fails to teſtify an uncommon Veneration ſor him, and-own that he has furpafſed 
all others in laying down the genuine Principles of Phyſic. was ſo fully perſuaded of xhis, that inftead af 


taking any thing from the Phyſicians of other Sects, or keeping any Medium, he compoſed ſeveral Books, in 


order to refute their Principles, and eftabliſh thoſe of Hipporrates. Though before the Days of Galas ſeveral 
Phyſicians had commented upon Hippocrates, yet he pretended, that moſt of them had failed in * 
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and thought himfaf the only Author who had penetrated into the real Meaning of that antient Phyſician, though, 
as ſome learned Men have juſtly obſerv*d, he often ſtrains his genuine Senſe. 


His firſt Attempt, then, was to explain Hippocrates, with which View he wrote a great deal. Beſides, as he 
obſerved, that his Author was not only obſcure in ſeveral Paſſages, but alſo that he was defective with reſpect to 
Order and Method, and that he had not a Knowledge of certain Things which were diſcover'd after his Time, he 
attempted from his own Stock to ſupply what was wanting in the general Principles of Hippocrates. Though 
Galen had done no more than repreſent in a clear Light the Medicine of Hippocrates, his Labours had merited 
well of Mankind, provided Hippecrates laid down the genuine Principles of the Art. It was, no doubt, a Taſk 
of the laſt Importance to repreſent theſe Truths in their genuine Light, and rectify the Miſtakes of thoſe Inno- 
vators, Who, according to him, had ſhamefully wander'd from the antient Road. Galen, however, does not 


pretend to have merited any Honour from this Part of the Deſign, but boaſts of having been the firſt who 


ſhewed a juſt and rational Method of treating the Art of Phyſic, a thing omitted by Hippocrates. In order to 
ſpecify fully how Galen acquitted himſelf with reſpect to this important and extenſive Taſk, it would be neceſſary 
to inſert whole Inſtitutes, and a complete Practice of Medicine, according to his Principles. But as our Deſign 
in this Place neither calls for it, nor our propoſed Brevity allows it, we ſhall only give ſuch general Hints as are 
ſufficient to point out how this Phyſician behav'd in this Particular, and repreſent the Analogy, and the Differ- 
ence, between his Medicine and that of Hippocrates. In proſecuting this Deſign we ſhall firſt conſider the Idea 


Syſtem. 187 6 
1 then, maintained, that in order to know an Art, it was neceſſary, previouſly, to be acquainted with the 


End propoſed by it; and that the ſame Method purſued in diſtinguiſhing other Arts, ſufficiently enabled any one 
to know what the Art of Medicine was. Some Arts, faid he, propoſe no other End than bare Contemplation, 
ſuch as Arithmetic, Natural Philoſophy, and Aſtronomy. Others N alſo ſome Action; but as ſoon as 
they ceaſe to produce this Action, they can ſhew none of their Effects, ſuch as the Art of Dancing: maſters. 


our Author formed of Medicine in general, and then take a brief View of ſome of the Particularities of his 


There are other Arts, the Effects of which may be ſeen afterwards, ſuch as the Art of Building. There are alſo 
ſome Arts which produce nothing, but whoſe End is to take or acquire ſomething, ſuch as the Arts of Hunting and 
Fiſhing. Now Medicine is among the Number of thoſe Arts which produce ſomething, and ſtill leave their 
Effects viſible after the Action ceaſes. There is ſtill another Diſtinction to be made among the effective Arts, or 
thoſe whoſe Effects ſubſiſt after the Action ceaſes. Some of theſe produce a Thing which was not before. Others 
re-produce or re-eſtabliſh what had exiſted before. Now Medicine is of this laſt Kind; it preſerves or re-eſtabliſhes 


the Body, by continuing Health, or reſtoring it when loſt. : 

Theſe Things being premiſed, we muſt, according to Galen, conſider, that as an Architect muſt neceſſarily 
know all the Parts of a Houſe, whether he intends to build a new one, or only repair one that is old: Juſt fo the 
Man who intends to eſtabliſh that Art whoſe Subject is the human Body, or the Art of Medicine, ought to know 


the various Parts of which this Body is compoſed, and be acquainted with their Subſtance, their Bulk, their 


Figure, their Situation, their Number, and the particular Relations they bear to each other. Again, as the 
Architect who attempts to build a Houſe can never know the Parts which ought to compoſe it, if he has not 
examin'd one by one the Parts of another Houſe like that he intends to erect; or if he has not ſeen all theſe 


Parts detach'd and ſeparated from each other : Juſt in the ſame manner the Phyſician can never acquire a Know- 


ledge of the human Body, but by an anatomical Examination of its component Parts. But there is this Differ- 
ence between the Phyſician and the Architect, that the former ought not only to know the ſeveral Parts of the 
human Body, but alſo the Action * — to each of them. | 

I cannot forbear remarking on this Occaſion, that without any of Galen's copious Reaſoning, it would readily 
occur to any one who was not an Idiot, that the End of Medicine muſt be either the Preſervation or Reſtoration 
of Health. The Compariſon betwixt an Architect and a Phyſician can by no means be juſt, unleſs a Phyſician 
could build a Man, as an Architect does an Houſe. Beſides, a Houſe neither performs Actions nor Functions; 
nor does it move, unleſs it tumbles down, and gives the Architect an Occaſion of reaſoning, like Galen, on the 
Cauſes of this Cataſtrophe, whilſt he ſhould rather be employ' d in rebuilding it. It myſt be confeſs'd, that in 
Houſes, as in Men, there are Doors to admit Proviſions ; Sinks to carry off the Recrements of thoſe Proviſions; 
when the Ends are anſwer d for which they were introduc'd ; and Windows to let in Light: But theſe Doors, Sinks, 
and Windows, in a Houſe, all perform their reſpective Functions, and are actuated by evident Cauſes, which 
cannot be juſtly ſaid with reſpect to thoſe in a Man. Here, therefore, the Compariſon. fails. 

The Duty of a Phyſician inſtructed in all theſe Particulars is, firſt, to preſerve the Parts in their natural State, 
ſo that they may anſwer the Ends for which they were deſtinꝰd, and freely perform their reſpective Functions: 
And, ſecondly, to re-eſtabliſh or reduce to their firſt State thoſe which have ceaſed to perform their Functions. 
He ought not even to ſtop here, but to attempt a new Production of ſuch Parts as are wanting, when the thing 
is practicable. This Caution is added, becauſe certain Parts, when wanting, cannot be again produc'd, as the 
Nerves and Tendons, ſince they are form*d of the ſeminal Matter. But there are other Parts form'd of the 
Blood, ſuch as the Fleſh, for Inſtance, which may be re-eſtabliſhed, and reſtored by Nature, with the Help of 
the Phyſician. The Bones are among the Number of the Parts firſt mentioned. They cannot be entirely 
re- produced; but when they are fractur' d, or a Part of their Subſtance loſt, they are again join'd by a Callus, 
which ſupplies the Room of the Part Joſt or remov d. It muſt alſo be obſerv*d, that there are ſimple or ſimilar, 
and compound or organical Parts, in the human Body; the former are the Bones, the Ligaments, the Nerves, 
the Membranes, the Veins, the Arteries, the Fat, the Glands, and the Fleſn: They are called ſimilar, becauſe, 


upon being divided into ſmall Pieces, each Piece reſembles another. They are alſo called ſimple, witk reſpect to 


thoſe of a more compounded Nature, ſuch as an Arm, or a Leg, one of which Parts is, compoſed of almoſt all 
the ſimilar Parts above: mentioned. Theſe com Parts are alſo called organical or inſtrumental, berauſe they 
are the Inſtruments or Organs which perform the moſt ſenſible and perfect Actions. The Legs and Feet, for 
Inſtance, ſerve us ti walk with ; the Hands to feel, or hold any thing; the Eyes to ſee; and tlie Ears to hear. 
Abe original of conſtituent Principles of all theſe Parts, as well as of other Bodies in general, are Fire, Water, 
Earth, and Air. The Qualitics belonging to theſe. Elements or Principles are Heat, Cold, Moiſture, and Dry* 
neſs. So long as one of theſe Elements, or one of theſe Qualities, does not predominate over tlie feſt, but is pro 


pottioned to the natural Diſpoſition of the ſimilar. Parts, theſe Parts are in a juſt Temperature, ard petform' theit 


as they ought to do. But when theſe Qualities become faulty, either with teſpect to Pxteſs or Defect, 

ſucceeds, which, when arriv'd at a certain Degree, hinders the Functions from being performꝰ d as 

This Temperature and Intemperature alſo extend to the organical Parts, as they are compoſed of _ 
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which are ſimilar. It muſt alſo be farther: obſerved, with reſpect to the organical Parts, that they either are, or 

are not, in the State they ought to be, according as they have, or have.not, their ordinary Bulk or Figure ; or 

according as they are, or are not, in the Number or Situation they ought to be. If to theſe Conſiderations we alſo 

add Union, or the want of Union, a Thing common both to the ſimilar and the organical Parts, we ſhall have 
a Knowledge of the good and bad Diſpoſition of the human Body, in which Health and Diſeaſes conſiſt. 

Galen, J muſt obſerve, ſtill reaſons about a Man as if he was talking of a Houſe ; ſince all that he ſays about 
the former, is more applicable to the latter. Thus' the Architect might ſay, that the Elements of his Fabric 
were Fire, Water, Air, and Earth; and that the Convenience or Inconvenience of his Houſe depended upon a 
Proportion or Diſproportion of theſe : If, for Example, there was tco much Fire, it would be in danger of being 
"burnt ; if too little, his Morter would not cement the Stones together; too much or too. little Water would have 
the ſame Effect as too little Fire; too much Air would expoſe the Inhabitants to the Cold, and too little would 
render the Houſe uninhabitable ; too much Earth would make it clumſy; too little would produce Weakneſs in 
the Walls. The Qualities alſo of theſe Elements, as hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, if exceſſive or defective, would 
very much interfere with the propoſed Convenience of the Habitation. I hus an Exceſs of Heat would be trou- 
bleſome, eſpecially in the Cellar ; too much Cold would be detrimental, particularly in the Kitchen; Moiſture, in 
a Bed-chamber or Parlour ; and Dryneſs in the Ciſtern. What he goes on to ſay of the Bulk, Figure, Number, 
Situation, and Union of the Parts, may evidently be as properly ſaid with reſpect to a Houſe, as to a Man. 

From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to be infer'd, that * Duty of a Phyſician is, on the one hand, to main- 
tain the Temperature, and correct the Intemperature ; and, on the other, to preſerve the. Bulk, the Figure, the 
Number, the Situation, and the Union of all the Parts; and to remove thoſe Diforders which deſtroy this Bulk, 
Figure, and Number. In all theſe reſpects this Maxim prevails, That it is neceſſary to keep the Parts. in their 
natural State, by Means which have a Relation to that State; that is, Heat is Ju tor preſerving the Warmth 
of a hot Part, and Cold for maintaining that Quality in a cold Part; and fo of the reſt. The ſame is to be ſaid 
of the Means employ'd for preſerving the Bulk, the Figure, the Number, the Situation, and the Union of the 
Parts: Theſe Means muſt have a Relation. to theſe Diſpoſitions. Thus, for Inſtance, in order to preſerve the 
Situation of a Part, it is neceſſary to keep it in that Situation, and avoid every Accident which can produce a 
Change. In order to preſerve the Number and the Union of the Parts, we muſt avoid Violence, and guard 
againſt every Accident which can cauſe the Loſs of a Part, or break that Union which it ought to have with the 
others. This Maxim relates to the Preſervation of Health; and the following relates to the Cure of Diſeaſes. 
Te general. End. which wwe.ought . to. propoſe. in the Cure of Diſeaſes, is to correct the Intemperature, and refify the 
_ Diſorders which happen, .with reſpect to the Situation and Bulk of the Parts, by means which are contrary to that 
Intemperature, and thoſe Diſorders, If, for Inſtance, a hot Part is become cold, it muſt be again render*d hot: If, 
in conſequence of any Motion or Violence, it is removed from its natural Situation, it muſt, by a contrary Mo- 
tion, or Violence, be reduced to its former State: If it is fallen below its natural Situation, it muſt be raiſed to it 
again; and if it is forced above it, the Buſineſs is to thruſt it downwards till it is again reſtored. In a Word, 
Diſorders of this Kind are cured by their Contraries. | ; 

I muſt once more remark, that the ſame Rules will exactly ſerve for the repairing a Houſe. 

The Species, or rather the Cauſe of a Diſorder, always indicates a Remedy proper for it ; but as it cannot 
indicate whether that Remedy is practicable or not, the Phyſician muſt, in this Caſe, know what is poſſible, 
and what is the Reverſe. This Knowledge is ſuggeſted to him by his Acquaintance with the Parts : If one of 
thoſe, for Inſtance, which is form'd of the ſeminal Matter at the Time the Body is produced, ſhould prove want- 
ing, it cannot be re-eſtabliſhed or reſtored, as has been already obſerved ; but if thoſe produced by. the Blood 
ſhould happen to be wanting, Attempts may be made for their Reſtoration : With reſpect to which we muft 
obſerve, that what is ſaid of the Poſſibility or Impoſſibility of a Cure, equally relates to Nature, and to the Phy- 
ſician. Some Effects Nature can produce, and others are beyond her Power: She can, for Inſtance, reproduce 
Fleſh in the Place of that which is wanting in a Wound, or conſumed by an Abſceſs; becauſe, as has been alrea- 
dy ſaid, Fleſh, is a Part produced by the Blood. But Nature cannot reſtore a Nerve, or render a Bone entire; 
becauſe theſe, Parts are produced by the ſeminal Matter at the Time of the Formation of the Man. What Na- 
ture cannot do, neither can the Phyſician, who is only her Servant; but he helps Nature by ſeconding her Efforts, 
or following her Intentions, . in all thoſe Caſes where, of her own Accord, ſhe ſometimes proves ſucceſsful. If 
Nature can fill a deep Ulcer with Fleſh, the Phyſician, on his Part, endeavours to make that Fleſh grow, by 
removing every thing which can prevent or retard its Growth. If Nature labours to concoct the Aliments in 
the Stomach, the Phyſician endeavours to aſſiſt her, by making Choice of ſuch as are moſt eaſily concocted, and 


with-holding thoſe, the Concoction of which is either impoſſible or difficult. LS 3 2 0 
The Phyſician, being inſtructed in theſe general Circumſtances, ought afterwards to enter into thoſe which are 
more particular, with reſpect to the Knowledge of Cauſes and Signs, both of the good and bad State of the 
Body; and, laſt, of all the various Means that ought to be uſed in order to preſerve Health, and cure Diſeaſes, 
by applying to particular Caſes the general Maxims laid down. This is a kind of Abſtract of a Part of one of 
Galen 's Books, intituled, Concerning the Eftabliſhment of Medicine. In this Work he does not give an expreſs 
and formal Definition of the Art; but it is eaſy, from it, to infer, that he took Medicine to- be an Art, which 
_— to preſerve Health, and cure Diſeaſes, and this Definition is drawn from the End and Deſign of Me- 
icine. 3 | 1 
Our Author however, in a Book intituled The Art of Medicine, propoſes another Definition, taken from the 
Object of the Art. Medicine, ſays he, is a Science, which teaches what is ſound, what is not ſo, and what is of an 
indifferent Nature, or bolds a Medium between what is ſound and what is the Reverſe. This Definition is alſo 
aſcribed to Heropbilus; but Galen explained it in a Manner different from that Author: He affirm'd, for Inſtance, 
that there were three Things which conſtituted the Object of Medicine, and which the Phyſician ought to conſi- 
der as ſound, not ſound, or of a neutral and indifferent Nature. Theſe three Things are the Body 7t/e!f, the Signs, 
and tbe Cauſes. - He eſteems the human Body ſound when it is in a good State or Habit, with reſpect to the ſim- 
ple Parts of which it is compoſed ; and when, beſides, there is a juſt Proportion between the Organs, form'd of 
theſe ſimple Parts. The Body, on the contrary, is unſound when it recedes from that State or Habit, and that 
Proportion juſt mentioned. And the Body is in a State of Neutrality, or Indifference, when it is in a Medium 
between, Soundneſs and its oppoſite State. The ſalutary Signs, or fuch as import Soundneſs, are ſuch as indicate 
preſent Health, and prognoſticate that the Man may. remain in that State for the Time to come. The inſalu- 
brious Signs, on the contrary, indicate a preſent Diſorder, or lay a Foundation for ſuſpecting the Approach of 
one. The neutral Signs, or ſuch as are of an indifferent Nature, denote neither Health nor Indiſpoſition, either 
for the preſent or for the Time to come. The ſalutary Cauſes are thoſe which either preſerve Health, or 
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reſtore it when loſt. The unſalutary Cauſes are thoſe which either produce a Diſorder, or nouriſh and maintain it 
after it is produced. The Cauſes of a neutral or indifferent Nature are fuch as produce no ſenſible Effects, either 


with reſpect to the Preſervation or Recovery of Health, or with reſpect to the Production, or the Nouriſhment 


and Support of Diſeaſes. | | 
Theſe three Diſpoſitions of the human Body, that is, Soundneſs, its Reverſe, and a neutral State, include 


and comprehend the Differences between Health and Diſorder or Indiſpoſition; and each of theſe three States or 


Diſpoſitions has a certain Extent iar to itſelf. A found Body, as we have already obſerveu, is one, the 
Whole of whoſe Parts enjoy a due Temperament and Proportion; or whoſe ſimilar Parts poſſeſs that Degree of 
Heat, Cold, Moiſture, and Dryneſs, which they naturally ought to have, without any of theſe Qualities predo- 


minating over the reſt ; and whoſe organical Parts have preciſely the Bulk, the Diſpoſition, the Figure, the Con- 
nection, and other Circumſtances neceſſary to them. A human Body thus diſpoſed is ſaid to be of a ſound Con- 


ſtitution, or of a Habit in which nothing is wanting: Such a Conſtitution or Habit is very rare, and even perhaps 
never to be met with; but this does not hinder us to ſuppoſe or imagine ſuch a Model for regulating our Judg- 
ments, with reſpect to other leſs perfect Conſtitutions. Galen, upon this Principle, eſtabliſhed eight other princi- 
Conſtitutions, all of which decline or recede in ſome meaſure from the perfect Model now mentioned: The 
ur firſt are thoſe in which ſome one of the four Qualities above-mentioned is ſuperior to the reſt ; ſo that each 
of theſe Conſtitutions receives the Denomination of hot, cold, moiſt, or dry, according as any one of theſe Qua- 
lities becomes more ſenſible than the reft- The four other Species of Conſtitutions reſult from a Combination of 
theſe Qualities ; fo that, according to Galen's Doctrine, there may be a hot and dry Conſtitution, a hot-and moiſt 
Conſtitution, a cold and moiſt Conſtitution, and a Conſtitution that is cold and dry. Theſe are the principal Dif- 
ferences of Conſtitutions, which may be infinitely ſubdivided, according to the various De of Heat, Cold, 
Humidity, Dryneſs, and certain other inexplicable Properties and Pecularities in ſome Conſtitutions, which have 
no manner of Relation to the above-mentioned Qualities, but depend upon occult and latent Cauſes : Such a Pecu- 
liarity of Conſtitution is called Idiohncraß. *Tis in conſequence of this /diofyncrafy, that ſome have Averſions 
to one Kind of Aliment, and others to another; that ſome cannot endure the Smell of a Roſe, and others are 
offended with that of certam other Flowers. be 
But tho? the eight laft deſcribed Conſtitutions fall ſhort of the Perfection of the firft, it does not thence follow, 
that People of any of theſe Conſtitutions are to be claſs d among the Valetudinary and Diſeaſed. They are till 
included in the Number of the Sound and Healthy, ſo = as the Intemperature, which removes them from the 
Perfection above-mentioned, does not hinder the Action of the Parts: But as ſoon as the Intemperature riſes to 
ſach a Degree as to hinder theſe Actions, the Body is no longer ſound, but diſordered, and in a bad State. Pro- 
perly fpeaking, then, it is hindering the Action of the Parts which conſtitutes a Diſeaſe ; or, in other Words, 
with ſuch a Hindrance Health ends, and Diforder or Infirmity begins. The intermediate State is called neutral, 
or that in which a Man is neither ſound nor fick : He is not as yet ſick, becauſe the Actions are not as yet ſenſi- 
bly hinder d; neither can he be ſaid to be entirely ſound, becauſe theſe Actions have a Tendency to be no longer 


performed in the Manner they ought.. | | 
Galen, at great Length, deſcribes the Signs of a good and bad Conſtitution, as well as thoſe of what he calls a 


neutral Habit. All theſe Signs are drawn from the original Qualities of hot, cold, moift, and dry, in the ſimi- 
lar Parts; and from the juſt Proportion or Diſproportion, with reſpe& to the Bulk, Figure, Situation, and other 
Circumſtances of the organical Parts. Our Author, after this, comes to conſider the Cauſes of theſe three Con- 


But that we may a little more particularly explain the general Idea we have given of the Medicine of Galen, we 
ſhall firſt obſerve, that, with Hzppocrates, he eſtabliſhed three Principles of an animal Body, the Parts, the Hu- 
mours, and the Spirits: By the Parts he properly meant no more than the ſolid Parts, and theſe, as we have alrea- 
dy faid, he divided into fimilar and organical. He alſo, with Hippocrates, acknowledged four Humours; the 
Blood, the Phlegm, the yellow Bile, and black Bile. He entertained the ſame Notions with that antient Phyſi- 
cian, with reſpect to the Heat, the Coldneſs, the Moiſture, and the Dryneſs of theſe Humours ; that is, he took 


the Blood to be a red, hot, and moiſt Humour ; the Phlegm a cold, white, and moiſt Humour; the Bile a yel- 


low, hot, and dry Humour; and the Black a black and cold Humour. Galen eſtabliſhed three different Kinds 


of * the natural, the vital, and the animal: The firſt of theſe are, according to him, nothing elſe but a 
ſubtile 


Vapour ariſing from the Blood, which draws its Origin from the Liver, the Organ or Inſtrument of San- 
fication. After theſe Spirits are convey'd to the Heart, they, in Conjunction with the Air we draw into the 
gs, become the Matter of the ſecond Species, that is, of the vital Spirits, which are again changed into thoſe 

of the animal Kind in the Brain. 2 3 | | 
Galen ſuppoſed, that theſe three Species of Spirits ferved as Inftruments to three Kinds of Faculties, which 
reſide in the reſpective Parts, where, as we have faid, theſe Spirits are form'd. The natural Faculty is the firſt 


.of theſe, which he placed in the Liver, and imagined to preſide over the Nutrition, Growth, and Generation of 
the Animal. The vital Faculty he lodged in the Heart, and 8 that, by means of the Arteries, it com- 
ty. 


municated Warmth and Life to all the 2 The animal Faculty, the nobleſt of the three, and with which the 
reaſoning or governing Faculty was joined, according to him, has its Seat in the Brain; and, by means of the 
Nerves, diſtributes a Power of Senſation and Motion to all the Parts, and preſides over all the other Faculties. 


Galen alſo ſuppoſes three Sorts of Actions, produced by. theſe three Faculties, the natural, the vital, and the ani- 


mal Actions. Theſe Actions he again divided into internal and external: The internal Actions of the animal 
Faculty are Imagination, Reaſorüng, and Memory: The external Actions are the five natural Senſes, and, in 
general, Senſation and Motion. The internal Actions of the vital Faculty are violent Paſſions, ſuch as Anger; 
and its external Actions are, the Motion or Pulſation of the Arteries, and the Diſtribution of the arterial Blood 


thro” the Body, in order to communicate Heat and Life to it. The internal Actions of the natural Faculty are 


Sanguification, the Concoction of the Aliments, with what depends upon it, and even Concupiſcence : The external 
Actions are the Piſtribution of the venous Blood into all the Parts, which ſerves for the Nutrition, Augmenta- 


tion, and Preſervation of the Body, and for the Propaga tion of the Species. Beſides theſe general Faculties, 


_ Galen admitted of other particular ones, which, as he imagined, reſided in each Part of the Body, and provided 


againſt the Neceſſities of theſe Parts, or aſſiſted in performing the reſpective Offices to which they were deſtin'd. 
The Stomach, for Inſtance, eoncocts the Aliments by means of its concoctive Faculty ; attracts them by means 
of its attractive Faculty; retains them for ſome time by its retentive Faculty; and, at laſt, diſcharges x fo by 
its expulſive Faculty. If it ſhould be aſked, What is the original Source or Principle of Motion in all theſe Fa- 
<cultics? Galen anſwers, with Hippocrates, That it is Nature. \ 4 
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It was neceſſary to mention all theſe Diſtinctions and Terms, fince upon them depend all Calen's Reaſonings 

n the Cauſes and Nature of. Health and Diſeaſes. This Phyſician thought, that a Man enjoy'd Health when 

theſe Faculties were in ſuch a State as to produce their ordinary Actions, or ſo long as theſe Actions were entire 
and perfect; and, on the contrary, that theſe Faculties being hinder'd in their Actions, or the Actions not being 
performed as they ought, conſtituted a Diſeaſe, Now as the Actions cannot be free or entire, unleſs the Parts, as 
well as the Humours, are well diſpoſed, it may be faid, that Health depends principally on the Symmetry of the 
organical Parts, and on the Union or Connection of the one with the other. So long as the Parts and the Hu- 
mours remain in this State, the Spirits, which partake of the Nature of the Humours, muſt neceſſarily be well 
diſpoſed z and conſequently the Actions performed by the Organ or Inſtrument of the Spirits, which are them- 
ſelves directed by the Faculties, muſt be entire: On the contrary, when the Humours and Parts are changed, put 
out of Order, and diſunited, the Spirits muſt of courſe run into diſorderly Motions, and the Actions be inter- 
rupted. | . | 
Upon theſe Principles Galen defin'd a Diſeaſe, Such a preternatural Diſpoſition, or (7403) AfeFion of the Parts 
of the Body, as primarily and of itſelf, hinder' d their natural and proper Action. He eftabliſhed, as we have alrea- 
dy ſeen, three principal Kinds of Diſeaſes : The firſt relates to the ſimilar Parts; the ſecond to the organical ; 
and the third is common to both theſe Parts. The firſt Kind of Diſeaſes conſiſts in the Intemperature of the 
ſimilar Parts; and this Intemperature is divided into an [temperature without Matter, and an Intemperature with 
Matter. The firſt diſcovers itſelf, when a Part has more or leſs Heat or Cold than it ought to have, without 
that Change of Quality in the Part being ſupported and maintain'd by any Matter. Thus, for Inſtance, a Per- 
ſon's Head may be overheated and indiſpoſed, by being expoſed to the Heat of the Sun, without that Heat being 
maintained by the Congeſtion or Continuance of any hot or warm Humour in the Part. The ſecond Sort of 
Intemperature is, when any Part is not only render'd hot or cold, but alſo filfd with a hot or cold Humour, 
which are the Cauſes of the Heat or Cold felt in the Part. Galen alſo acknowledged a ſimple Intemperature; 
that is, when one of the original Qualities, ſuch as Heat or Cold, exceeds alone and ſeparately; and a compound 
Intemperature, when two Qualities are joined together, ſuch as Heat and Dryneſs, or Coldneſs and Humidity. He 
alſo liſhed an equal and an unequal Intemperature ; the former is that which is equally in all the Body, or in 
any particular Part, and which creates no Pain, becauſe it is become habitual, ſuch as Dryneſs in a hectic Con- 
ſtitution + The latter is diſtinguiſhed from the former by this, that it does not equally ſubſiſt in the Whole of a 
Part, or in the whole Body, becauſe it only begins to be form'd ; or by this, that the Body is put out of Order by 
contrary Cauſes, ſuch as Heat and Cold perceived at one and the fame time. Of this Kind of Intemperature we 
have Examples in certain Fevers, where Heat and Cold equally, and almoſt at one and the ſame time, attack the 
ſame Part ; or in other Fevers which render the Surface of the Body cold as Ice, whilſt the internal Parts burn 
with Heat; or, laſtly, in Caſes where the Stomach. is cold, and the Liver hot. 
The ſecond Kind of Diſorders relating to the organical Parts refults from Irregularities of thoſe Parts, with 
reſpect to their Number, their Bulk, their Figure, their Cavities, their Situation, and their Connection; as when 
one has fix Fingers, or only four; when one has any Part larger or ſmaller than it ought to be; or when that Part 
is not well form'd ; or when the Perforations it ought to have, are either ftopp'd up, or too open; or when it is 
ill fituated, and out of its natural Poſition ; or when it is ſeparated from thoſe to which it ought to be Joined, 
or joined to thoſe from which it ought to be ſeparated. | 

The third Kind, which is common both to the ſimilar and the organical Parts, is a Solution of Continuity, 
which happens when any ſimilar or compound Part is cut, corroded, bruiſed, broken, violently ſtrained, or 
burnt. | LES | 

Galen, treading in the Foot-ſteps of Hippocraies, alſo diſtinguiſhed Diſeaſes, with reſpect to their Motion, into 
thoſe of the acute and thoſe of the chronical Kind ; and, with reſpect to their Nature and Genius, into benign 
and malignant; and, laſtly, into epidemical, endemial, and fporadic. | | 

After having eſtabliſhed the Kinds of Diſeaſes, Galen comes to examine their Cauſes, which he diſtinguiſhes 
firſt into external and internal. The external Cauſes of Diſeaſes are, according to. him, fix Things, which con- 
tribute to the Preſervation of Health when they are well diſpoſed, and properly uſed ; but produce a contrary 
Effect when they are imprudently uſed, or ill difpoſed : Theſe fix Things are the Air, Aliments and Drink, 
Motion and Reft, Sleeping and Watching, Retention and Excretion, and, laſtly, the Paſſions. 

All theſe external Cauſes of Diſeaſes are called the procatarctic or beginning Cauſes z becauſe they put in Mo- 
tion the internal Cauſes, which are of two Kinds, the antecedent and the conjunct Cauſe : The former of theſe is 
only diſcovered by Reaſoning, and conſiſts, for the moſt part, in a Peccancy of the Humours, either when there 
is a Plethora or Plenitude, or a Cacochymy or bad State of the Juices. When the Humours are in too large a 
Quantity, the Caſe is called a Plethora ; but we muſt obſerve, that this Word equally denotes too large a Quan- 
tity of all the Humours together, or a Redundance of one particular Humour, which predominates over the 
others. According to theſe Principles there may be four Kinds of Plenitudes, a ſanguine, a bilious, a pituitous, 
and a melancholic Plenitude : But there is this Difference between the ſanguine and the three other Plenitudes, 
that the Blood, which is the Matter of the former, may far ſurpaſs the other Humours ; whereas if any of the 
three laſt-mentioned Humours exceed the reſt, the Cafe is no longer called Plenitude, but Cacochymy ; becauſe 
theſe Humours, abounding more than they ought, corrupt the Blood. Galen farther divides Plenitude into Pleni- 
tude with reſpect to the Veſſels, and Plenitude with reſpect to the Strength: The former of theſe prevails when 
the Humours abound ſo much, that the Veſſels, that is, the Veins and Arteries, contain them with Difficulty. 
The ſecond Sort of Plenitude 1s to be eſtimated from the Strength of the Patient, which cannot ſupport a certain 
Quantity of Humours, tho that Quantity ſhould be but very moderate. The ſecond Imperſection in the Hu- 
mours, which we have called Cacochymy, proceeds from rheir degenerating, and becoming either more hot or 
more cold, more dry or more moiſt, more acrid or more acid, more ſweet or more ſalt, than they ought to be, 
or from their acquiring adventitious and hurtful Qualities, which they formerly had not, But we muſt nor 
here forget to obſerve, . that tho Galen acknow that the Humours might acquire all theſe Qualities already 


mentioned, ſome of which are different from hot or. cold, moiſt or dry, which are the four Qualities he aſcribes - 


to the Humours ; yet our affirming above, that he conſider'd all the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, with reſpe& to theſe 
four Qualities, does not ceaſe to be true, ſince he believed, that acid, faline, acrid, ſweet, and bitter, derived 
their Origins from hot, cold, dry, and moiſt. When any of the three Humours, different from the Blood, pre- 
dominates conſiderably over the reſt, this alſo produces a Species of Cacochymy ;. becauſe theſe Humours are not 
ſo familiar to Nature as the Blood, or becauſe they forthwith corrupt the Blood. But when the Exceſs of one of 
theſe Humours is only moderate, the Caſe is rather eſteem'd a Plenitude than a Cacochymy, as we have already 
obſerved. The ſecond of the internal Cauſes, which we have called the conjunct Cauſe, is that which is more 
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eloſely connected with the Diſeaſe, and more immediately ſupports and maintains it; ſo that this Cauſe being pre- 
ſent, the Diſeaſe ſtill ſubſiſts, and being removed, the Diſorder forthwith ceaſes. The following Example will 
ſufficiently ſhew the Difference between this and the antecedent Cauſe : In a Pleuriſy the conjunct Cauſe is that 
Quantity of Humour adhering to the Pleura, and producing the Inflammation of that Part. The antecedent 
Cauſe is the Maſs of which this Humour is compoſed, conſider'd as diffuſed thro? all the Body, and contain'd 
in the Veſſels, We ur d upon the Part affe&ed. © WL 

As for the particular Cauſes of thoſe Diſeaſes: incident to the Parts, conſider'd as ſimilar or organical, it is eaſy 
to diſcover them, by what has been ſaid concerning the Nature of theſe Diſorders. It is eaſy, for Inſtance, to 
conceive, that Diſeaſes which confiſt in a hot or in a cold Intemperature, muſt be cauſed by every thing which 
can heat or cool; and that, in like manner, thoſe which depend upon the bad Conformation of the Parts, are 
cauſed by every thing that can produc 
which ought to be open for the Conveyance of the Urine, may be obſtructed by Gravel, coagulated Blood, or 
any other thick Humour, or by a Tumor which compreſſes or ſtreightens the Paſſage; and in this Caſe the Tu- 
mor, the Blood, or the Gravel, are the Cauſes of the Diſorder. > | | 

Galen, in the laſt Place, divides the Cauſes of Diſeaſes into ſuch as are manifeſt or evident, ſuch as are not fo, 
and ſuch as are entirely latent or obſcure. The firſt are ſuch as ſpontaneouſly come under the Cognizance of our 
Senſes, when they act, or produce their Effects. The ſecond are not of themſelves perceptible, but may be diſ- 
covered by Reaſoning : All the Cauſes before-mentioned are of the ſame Nature with theſe two. The third 
Soft of Gauſes, which are called occult or conceaPd, can be diſcovered by no means whatever. Galen 
probably places among this Number the Cauſe of the Hydrophobia, when he aſſerts, that the Remedies which 
cure this Diſorder, act by a Property belonging to the Whole of their Subſtance ; whence it follows, that the 
Cauſe of this Diſeaſe acts by a Property no leſs obſcure and conceal'd than that of the Remedy. When we aflert, 
that this Property is conceal'd, we expreſs ourſelves in Terms probably different from thoſe of Galen, but which 
amount to the-ſame Thing; ſince to ſay, that a Remedy acts by a Property belonging to its whole Subſtance, is 
no more than to ſay, that we know not how it acts. This Galen himſelf acknowledges, when he cenſures Pelops 
for attempting to account for the Effects of this very Remedy, which conſiſts of the Powder of Craw-fiſh : His 
own Words are as follows. My Maſter Pelops, ſays he, attempting to account for the Effects of Craw-fiſh in 
<« this Diſorder, pretended, that it was uſeful, becauſe it was an aquatic Animal, and becauſe the Diſorder depends 
4e upon an exceflive Dryneſs, which produces a Dread of Water in thoſe affected with it. He added, That 
the River Craw-fiſh was more proper, in this Diſtemper, than that of the Sea; becauſe theſe latter partake of 


<« the Salt with which the Sca-water is impregnated, and which is of a very dry, Nature. But ſome one having 


<« ſtarted this Objection to him; If what you advance be-true, whence comes it, that all aquatic Animals are not 
<« equally proper for this Diſorder? he anſwer'd, That it was becauſe they did not all admit of the ſame Pre- 
* 'paration with the Craw-fiſh, the Shell of which may be reduced to Aſhes; which, being of a drying Nature, 
** conſumes and abſorbs the Poiſon: which creates the Diſorder. Pelops, continues Galen, fell into theſe Contra- 
« dictions from a Principle of Vanity, which prompted him to account for every thing; but as for me, if I am 
<« not tharoughly convinced of the Truth of a Thing, I never undertake to make Proſelytes of others.” It were 
to be wilt'd, that all Phyſicians follow'd this Maxim of Galen; but a culpable Dread of being thought ignorant 
prompts Men to ſpeak at all Hazards, tho* they often know not what they fay themſelves. - - 

After having treated-of the Differences and Cauſes of Diſeaſes, Galen comes to examine their Symptoms or 
Accidents. Our Author defin'd a Symptom a preternatural Affection which. depends upon a Diſeaſe, or follows is 
as a Shadow does a Body: By this Definition of a Symptom, we ſee that it agrees with a Diſeaſe in this, that both 
are preternatural Affections; but they differ in this, that the Diſeaſe precedes,” and the Symptom follows or 
enſues, the Diſeaſe being, as it were, the Cauſe: of the Symptom. Galen acknowledged three Kinds of Sym- 
ptoms ; the firſt and moſt conſiderable of which conſiſted in the Action of the Parts being injur d or hinder'd ; 
the ſecond conſiſts in a Change of the Quality of the Parts, their Actions in the mean time remaining entire 
the third relate to the Defects, in point of Excretion and Retention. The Symptoms of the firſt Kind differ, in 
particular, from the Diſeaſe in this, that the Diſeaſe conſiſts in a certain Diſpoſition of the Parts which hinders their 
Action; whereas the Symptom of this Species is only a Conſequence of ſuch a Diſpoſition. - The following 
Example will render this Difference more ſenſible, and alſo point out the Diſtinction between the Diſorder itſelf 
and its Cauſe. In a Pleuriſy the Diſorder conſiſts in an Inflammation of the Pleura : This Inflammation ſo changes 
the natural Diſpoſition of this Membrane, that its Action, which is to aſſiſt Reſpiration in Conjunction with other 
Parts, is hinder'd : The Symptom is the Difficulty of Breathing, which is a Conſequence of the Inflammation, 
and of the ſubſequent Hindrance of the Action of the Pleura. The Cauſe, whether antecedent or conjunct, is 
the Humours, which are ill-difpoſed ; a Part of which is pour'd upon the Pleura, and occaſions the Inflam- 
mation. This firſt Species of Symptoms varies according as the Actions or Faculties, on which they depend, 
themſelves vary. Thus there are Symptoms of the natural, the vital, and the animal Faculties. Bad Digeſtion 
is a Symptom of the natural Faculty, and conſiſts in the Defect of the natural Action of the Stomach and Inte- 
ſtines, whoſe Office it-is to digeſt and concoct the Aliments. A Syncope is a Symptom of the vital Faculty, and 
conſiſts in a Defect of the vital Action of the Heart, which is to communicate Life ro all the Parts. An Apo- 
plexy is a Symptom of the animal Faculty, and conſiſts in a Defect of the animal Action of the Brain, by which 
Motion and Senſation are communicated to the Parts. Madneſs and Phrenſy are Symptoms of the governing 
Faculty, which is joined to the animal Faculty, and they conſiſt in a Defect of the Action of this governing or 


reaſoning Faculty. Here we muſt obſerve, that under theſe three general Faculties are comprehended the ſeveral 


particular Faculties already mentioned, and which have each their peculiar Symptoms. We muſt, beſides, obſerve, 
that the Actions may be defective in three different Manners; firſt, when they are aboliſh'd, or ceaſe entirely; 
ſecondly, when they are diminiſh'd, or only partially perform'd; and, thirdly, when they are depraved, or not 
performed as they ought: to be. Blindneſs, for Inſtance, or the Loſs of Sight, is a Symptom of the Action of 
the Eye being aboliſned: The Defect of thoſe who are ſhort-ſighted, or who do not ſee, except in open Day, 
is a Symptom of this Action diminiſh'd: And the Diſorder of thoſe to whom Objects are repreſented as 


of anather Colour, or in another Situation, than they really are, is a Symptom of the Depravation of this 


Action. TEST a wa i Hp aac or | | h 3:4 1 
The ſecond Species of Symptoms, which conſiſt in a Change of the Quality of the Parts of the Body, derive 
their Differences from the Number of thoſe Senſes commonly called. external. The changed Qualities which 
relate to the firſt of the Senſes, which is that of Sight, are the extraordinary Colours which the Body aſſumes in 
certain Diſcaſes; ſuch as a yellow Colour, for Inſtance, in thoſe who labour under the Jaundice. This Change 
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e that bad Conformation, - The Kidneys, for Inſtance, or the Ureters, - 
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of Colour is not an Action hinder'd; but, however, is an Accident or Symptom of a Diſeaſe. Like Changes 
happen with reſpect to Hearing, Smelling, Taſting, and Feeling. Ys 

The third Kind of Symptoms relate to the Faults of Excretion and Retention, or of thoſe. things which are 
either diſcharged from the Body, or retained 1n it. Theſe things are.injurious, either with reſpe& to the Whole of 
their Subſtance, ſuch as Worms and Stones, which ought never to be in ſound Bodies; or with reſpect to their 
Evacuation, ſuch as the Excrements, which, tho” of the natural kind, are yet diſcharged by extraordinary Paſſages, 
as is obſerved in the Ileus, when the Fœces are diſcharged by the Mouth. It alſo happens, that Subſtances diſtinct 
from the Excrements are ſometimes diſcharged, whereas they ought to be retained. in the Body. This is daily 
ſeen in Hemorrhages, when the Blood is diſcharged by the Noſe, by the Mouth, by Stool, or in any other manner 
but the menſtrual Diſcharges of Women are Exceptions to this Caſe. Another Fault of things diſcharged or 
retained relates to their Quantity; as when the Excrements are wholly or partly retained, or when they are 
evacuated in too large a Quantity; when the Diſcharge of the Urine is too profuſe, too ſcanty, or none at all; 
when the hemorrhoidal or menſtrual Fluxes either do not return at their ſtated Times, or are too copious, The 
laſt Fault relates to the Quality of theſe Subſtances, as when the Excrements are either too much indurated, or too 
liquid, or of a preternatural Colour and Smell; when Women labour under the Fluor Albus; or when the Saliva 
is either bitter or ſaline. Some of the Symptoms deſcribed under this third Claſs have a Relation to thoſe of the 
firſt, which relate to the Hindrance of the Actions. 

We muſt alſo obſerve, with reſpect to thoſe: Subſtances evacuated from the Body in ſome Diſeaſes, that their 
Excretion is not always a Symptom, tho? they are ſometimes diſcharged in great Abundance. Hemorrhages, for 
Inſtance, Sweats, and Diarrhceas, which happily terminate Diſeaſes, are not Symptoms. Evacuations of this 
kind are, by Galen, conſidered as the Work of Nature, which has ſurmounted the Diſeaſe, and put an End to it 
by a Criſis, 

"Heving thus ſpoke of Diſeaſes, their Cauſes, and their Symptoms, we now come to treat of their Signs. The 
Author of the Definitions aſcribed to Galen defines a Sign to be That which diſcovers, or makes known, what was 
formerly unknown. Galen, as we have above obſerved, diſtinguiſhed Signs into thoſe which are ſalutary, thoſe that 
are not ſo, and thoſe which are of a neutral or indifferent Nature; but, for the fake of Brevity, we ſhall only here 
conſider the Signs of Diſeaſes, Of theſe Galen eſtabliſhed two principal Kinds; the former he called Diagnoſtic, 
and the latter Prognoſtic Signs. The Diagnoſtic Signs are ſo called, becauſe they enable us to know Diſeaſes, and 
to diſtinguiſh them from each other. There are two ſorts of Diagnoſtic Signs, the one called Pathognomic, which 
are peculiar to a Diſeaſe, make known its preciſe Species, and always accompany it, ſo that they begin and end 
with it. The other Species of Diagnoſtic Signs are called Adjun#? ; theſe are common to ſeveral Diſcaſes, and only 
ſerve to point out or diſcover the Differences between Diſeaſes of the ſame Species. In a Pleurify, for Inſtance, 
the pathognomic Signs are a Cough, a Difficulty of Breathing, a Pain of the Side, and a continued Fever. The 
adjunct Signs are the various ſorts of Matter expectorated, which are ſometimes bloody, ſometimes bilious, ſome- 
times white, frothy, thick, or clear. Our Author drew the Diagnoſtic Signs, firſt, from the Eſſence or Nature of 
the Thing itſelf, that is, from the defective or diſordered Diſpoſition of the Parts, or from the Diſeaſes themſelves 
ſecondly, from the Cauſes of Diſeaſes ; and, thirdly, from their Symptoms, among the Number of which are the 
various Pulſes, and the Excrements : And, laſtly, from the particular Diſpoſitions of each Body, which are ſome- 
times hereditary, or derived from Parents, from things which prove prejudicial, and thoſe that do Service, and 
from epidemical Diſeaſes. | | 

In order to draw Signs from the injured Diſpoſition of the Parts, we muſt previouſly know what are the Parts 
affected, or which are not in a good Diſpoſition ; whether, for Inſtance, it ie the Foot or the Hand, the Liver or 
the Lungs. This, with reſpect to the external Parts, may be diſcovered by the Sight and the Touch; and by 
the ſame Means we may alſo judge of the Species of Diſorder under which they labour. But this does not hold 
with reſpect to the internal Parts, to diſcover which a great deal of Labour and Skill are required. Galen, how- 
ever, in order to anſwer this End, adverted carefully to five Things: Firſt, the particular Action injured 
ſecondly, the Nature or Species of the Pain felt ; thirdly, the Situation of the Part in which the Pain, or any 
other preternatural Circumſtance, is perceived; fourthly, the Accidents peculiar to each Part; and, laſtly, the 
Excrements peculiar to theſe Parts, or which certain Parts uſually diſcharge, and the Manner in which certain 
Subſtances are evacuated. A Knowledge of the Action or natural Uſe of the Parts contributes very much to the 
diſcovering which of them are affected; for as all the Actions, whether natural, vital, or animal, are performed 
by certain Organs or Parts of the Body, it follows, of courſe, that when an Action is hindered, the Part which 
ſhould perform it is affected. Thus a difficult Concoction of the Aliments denotes, that the Stomach is affected, 
becauſe tis the Office of the Stomach to concoct the Aliments. A Difficulty of diſcharging the Urine imports, 
that the Bladder,. Kidneys, or Parts connected with them, are affected, becauſe tis the proper Action or Office of 
theſe Parts not only to contain, but alſo to give a free Paſſage to the Urine. An Alteration of the Pulſe ſignifies 
an Affection of the Heart and Arteries, becauſe the Pulſe is an Action of the Heart and Arteries. Blindneſs is a 
certain SIR, that the Eye is affected, becauſe the Eye is the Organ of Sight. Immobility of a particular Part, or 
of the whole Body, witneſſes that the Nerves are affected, becauſe the Nerves are the immediate Inſtruments of 
Motion. But, as a Part may be affected in two Manners, either primarily, and by itſelf, or only by Conſent, 
that is, by the Connection or Communication it has with ſome other Part; fo the Affections thus produced are 


accordingly diſtinguiſhed. - We know. the proper or primary Affection of the Part, when that Affection is 


unaccompany d with any other, when it continues for a conſiderable Time, when it does not augment in proportion 
as ſome other Affection increaſes, when it continues after another Affection has ceaſed, and when the Remedies 


uſually apply d for its Relief produce their ordinary Effects; on the contrary, that Affection which is only 


produced by Conſent, augments or diminiſhes in proportion as ſome other Affection does, and the Patient is not 
relieved by the Remedies proper for that Affection, when of the primary Kind. Thus Vomiting, which is an 


Affection of the Stomach; - ſometimes happens in conſequence of the ent or Connection between that Part and 


the Kidneys; ſo that the Kidneys being r affected, the Stomach ſuffers: by Conſent, tho* no Diforder acts 
directly and immediately upon itſelf. In this Caſe the ordinary Remedies for the Stomach are of no Uſe, and 
the Phyſician muſt direct his Views to the Cure of the Kidneys; whereas, if the Stomach was properly and 


primarily affected, his Care ought to be employed for the Relief of that in-particular. The Nature or Species f 
the Pain felt indicates the Nature of the Part whi 


a Sign, that the Part affected is membranous ; and, if it is convulſive, the Nerves ſuffer. The Situation of the 
Place pained alſo indicates the Part affected. Thus a deep-ſeated internal Pain, with Tenſion and Swelling of the 


right Hypochondrium, denote that the Seat of the IV may. poſſibly be in the Liver, which is —_ * in 
bu ar 


h ſuffers, or is affected. If the Pain is accompanied with Pulſa- 
don or Beating, tis a Sign, that there is an Artery, either im or near the Part in Pain. If -the Painis pungent, cia 
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by. the red Serpent which the Patent imagin'd he ſaw. Galen adds, that this Hæmorrhage was ſo great, that 


they were obliged to uſe means to ſtop it, which was effected not without Difficulty. As for thoſe Signs which 
diſcover whether the Patient will die by Exhauſtion or Oppreſſion, they are particularly drawn from the State of 
the Patient, and the Nature of the Diſeaſe. .. If a Patient has languiſh'd for a long time, if he has had a Hzmor- 
rhage or. Diarrhœa, if he has neglected to ſuppart himſelt by Aliments, or if he has other Signs of Death about 
him, he may poſſibly die by Exhauſtion. But if a Patient, threaten'd with immediate Death, has not been 
weaken'd by. Evacuations of this Kind, or if the Diſorder is recent, tis obvious to perceive, that he dies by 


reſſion. 3 | 
Ons is ſufficient for explaining the three Kinds of prognoſtic Signs already mentioned. But our Author, far- 
ther, . eſtabliſhed three other Species of them, with reſpect to other three Things, which alſo furniſh Prognoſtics. 


e 'Fhete are,“ ſays he, © three Kinds of prognoſtic Signs. Some relate to the Concoction or Crudity of the 


« Humours, others to the Death or Recovery of the Patient, and the third relate to Criſes in particular.“ All 
Prognoſtics in general are drawn from three different Sources. The firſt Source relates to the three Kinds of 
Faculties or Actions, that is, the natural, the vital, and the animal. The ſecond Source, to the Excrements, or 
Things diſcharg'd from the Body. And the third Source, to a Change of Qualities, We ſhall not, on this Occa- 
fion, enter into a Detail of all that Galen has ſaid with reſpect to theſe different Signs, and their various Sources; 
fince that would be both tedious and inconſiſtent with our Deſign : However, for farther Satisfaction with reſpect. 
to ſome other Particularities of this Author's Syſtem, we muſt refer our Readers to the Article PuLsvs. 

-. Having ſhewn the Nature of Diſeaſes, with their Cauſes, Symptoms, and Signs, according to the Syſtem of 
Galen, we come now to point out the Method in which they ought to be treated. This Method is built upon 
two fundamental Maxims before-mentioned, which are, That a Diſeaſe, which is ſomething contrary ro Nature, 
ought to be ſubdued by its contrary : And that Nature is to be preſerved by what has a proper Conformity 
with it. From theſe two Maxims ariſe the Indications, which are the Baſis of practical Medicine. What 
Galen: calls an Indication is an Inſinuation, or Hint, of what ought to be done with reſpect to ſomething, 
taken from the proper. Nature or Condition of that Thing. a Theſe two Maxims, thus laid down, afford us, 
according to our Author, two general Indications; one of which is taken from the Affection contrary to Nature, 
which Affection indicates, or requires, that it ſhould be removed, or ſubdued ; the other is taken from the natu- 
ral Conſtitution, and Strength, which inſinuate, or put us in Mind, that they ought to be preſerved. There are, 
as we have already obſerved, three Sorts of Affections contrary to Nature, which are the Diſeaſe, the Cauſe, and 
the Symptom. Of theſe three, the Diſeaſe being the principal, or being primarily and in itſelf contrary to 
Health, it is what we propoſe to cure, and conſequently what properly affords the principal curative Indication, 
which is taken, as we faid, from what is contrary to the Diſeaſe. But if we ſometimes make uſe of like and not 
contrary Things, as, for Inſtance, a hot Remedy for a hot Diſtemper, that happens only accidentally through the 
Intervention of ſome other thing which is directly contrary to the Diſeaſe. In other reſpects we are to take care 
that Agents be proportion'd to Patients, and that the Contraries we employ have their Degrees ſuited to thoſe of 
the Diſeaſe, leſt, iþ they are too weak, they ſhould be wholly ineffectual; and if they are too ſtrong, ſhould run 
Matters to the oppoſite Exceſs, which is no leſs contrary to Nature than what we intended to correct. It is far- 
ther to be obſerved, that the Contraries we ſpeak of ought to be uſed by Degtees, becauſe Nature cannot bear 
ſudden Alterations. . We muſt begin then with the weakeſt, and not proceed all on a ſudden to the ſtrongeſt. 
Beſides, as there are ſeveral Kinds of Diſeaſes, fo there are alſo of Remedies : A. ſimple Diſeaſe indicates a ſimple 
Remedy, a complicated Diſeaſe a compounded Remedy, or one that ſerves for ſeveral Purpoſes. But it is to be 
obſerved, that in complicated Caſes we ought primarily to regard the principal Diſeaſe, or that which is the Cauſe 
of the reſt, and, as long as it ſubſiſts, hinders their Cure. This Rule then is always to be follow'd, except in 


ſome.Caſes where the Phyſician is obliged to provide againſt the moſt preſſing or dangerous Circumſtance, as when. 


there is a Malignity attending it, when it attacks ſome conſiderable Parts, or hinders ſome principal Action. | 
But tho” the firſt curative Indication be taken from the Diſeaſe, yet as it cannot be cured ſo long as its Cauſe ſub- 
ſiſts, it is neceſſary to begin the Cure, by removing or ſubduing that Cauſe, If there be ſeveral Cauſes, they muſt 
be remov'd, one after the other, each in its Order, in which Caſe Galen adviſes to begin with that Cauſe, which 
was, as we may fay, firſt in Birth, but laſt in Diſcovery, by proceeding after an analytic Method. This Maxim 
appears to be neceſſary, principally by way of Precaution, when we endeavour to * the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, 
and by that means prevent their Riſe or Increaſe, or to cure them the more eaſily, as ſoon as they are formed. 
The Symptoms, conſider'd as ſuch, require nothing particular in their Cure, becauſe the Diſtemper, on which 
they depend, being ſubdued, they diſappear at the ſame time. However, it ſometimes happens, that the Phy- 
ſician is obliged to neglect the Diſeaſe, in order to obviate the Symptoms, when poſſibly the Symptom may pro- 
duce a worſe Diſeaſe than what it accompanies, or when it cauſes a conſiderable ement of the Strength. But 
it is to be obſerved, that, in the firſt. Caſe, the Symptom is conſider'd as a Cauſe; and in the other, that the 
Indication is not taken from the Symptom, but from the Strength of the Patient. | 15 8 
The Strength and natural Conſtitution of the Body are, indeed, the ſecond Source from whence we take, as 
we ſaid, our Indications, . As to the Strength, it does not, indeed, teach what is to be done to cure a Diſeaſe, 
and is as little concerned in indicating the Quality of the Remedies; but it regulates their Quantity. When, for 
Example, the Strength is too much depreſſed, it forbids the Uſe of ſo powerful a Remedy as the Greatneſs of the 
Diſeaſe would otherwiſe neceſſarily require. It is for this Reaſon that Galen ſays, that the vital Indication, or the 
Indication taken from the Strength, (for Life depends on the Strength) ought to be the firſt of all Indications, 
and to precede the curative Indication. According to this Maxim, we are, before all things, to examine what 
the Strength of the Patient is able to bear; and we oſten find ourſelves obliged to preſcribe ſuch Reme- 
dies as are cantrary to the Scope which we propoſe. to ourſelves in the Cure of a Diſeaſe, when the Condition of 
the. Strength indicates them, This is by ſo: much the more neceſſary, becauſe the Remedies cannot produce their 
Effect but as they ate aſſiſted by the Strength of the Patient, which is to be ſo managed as that it may be able to 
reſiſt the Diſeaſe, and to hold out during its whole: Courſe. This ſort of Conflict between two Indications, and 
Contra · indications, ſometimes give a good deal of Trouble to the Phyſician; however, he muſt, | as we. ſaid, 
attend to what is the moſt urgent. Under the natural Conſtitution of the Body are comprehended Tem 


. ; FE | ment, 
Habit or Cuſtom, Sex, and: Condition of each Part, and all theſe; as well as the Strength, ſupply us with 


particular Indications for their Preſervation. | The Temperament, whether natural or acquired, demands our Atten- 


ian in the Cure of à Diſeaſe; and Cuſtom is to be no leſs regarded, becauſe a weak and diſeaſed Body cannot, 


without Difficulty, ſupport the Inconveniencies to which it is ſubjected by a Change of Management. Perſons 
who are tender are not to be treated like thoſe of robuſt Bodies; Children, adult Perſons, the Aged, and Women, 


regard 


tequite allo regard to thoſe particular Indications which may be taken from their reſpective Conditions. With 
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regard to the Condition of the Parts, there are ſeven Things to be conſidered: Firſt, the Temperament of a hot 
Part, for Inſtance, ſeized with a hot Diſeaſe, does not require ſo potent a Remedy as a cold one under the ſame 
Diſorder, becauſe the firſt of theſe Parts is leſs altered from its natural Temperament by the Diſcaſe, and the other 
more. Secondly, we are to conſider the Importance of the Part affected. The noble Parts require milder Reme- 
dies, and ſuch as are neceſſarily ſtrengthening, becauſe thoſe Parts are of common Benefit to all the Body, and 
their Preſervation is of great Importance. The Liver and Stomach, which are of that Number, are always to be 
ſtrengthened ; and, ſuppoſing theſe Parts require to, be refrigerated or moliify'd, we are to compound aſtringent 
and moderately heating Remedies with Refrigerants and Emollients, in order to avoid too great a Refrigeration 
and Relaxation. The better to ſhew the Neceſſity of ſuch a Practice, our Author gives us a pretty long Account 
of what happened in his Time to one Attalus, a Phyſician, who killed, he ſays, a Cynic Philofopher, call'd Theagenes, 
by a continual Application of laxative Cataplaſms to the Region of the Liver, where there was an Int ammation, 
againſt the Opinion of Galen, who adviſed the Mixture of Aſtringents with thoſe relaxing Remedies. In the third 
Place, we are to regard the Senſation of the Part; for the more tender and ſenſible any Part is, the leſs it is able 
to bear acrimonious or violent Remedies; and it may happen, that the ſame Diſeaſe may require different 
Medicines, on account of its being ſeated in different Parts. The Eye, affected with an Inflammation, will nat 
ſuffer the ſame Remedies as another inflamed Part. Oil, for Example, which mitigates Phlegmons, or inflam- 
matory Tumors, in the Arms or Legs, augments Inflammations of the Eyes. Fourthly, the Contexture of the 
Part is to be conſidered : If the Part be denſe, thick, and hard, the Medicines ought to be more penetrating, and 
ſtronger than ſuch as are applied to Parts of a lax and ſoft Contexture. A fifth Indication is taken from the 
Figure of the Part, which teaches us to know by what Quarter that which incommodes it may molt conveniently 
be diſcharged. The Situation of the Part affords a ſixth Indication; for the more abſconded, or deeply ſeated, any 
Part is, or the more remote from the Place where a Medicine may be applied, the greater is to be the penetrating | 
Force of that Medicine. And, laſtly, the Vicinity of a Part ſometimes furniſhes us with Indications, which make * 
ſome Alterations in the Method of Cure. For we ought to regard not only the diſeaſed Part, but thoſe which are 
adjacent to it; for theſe laſt are oftentimes more tender and ſenſible than the firſt, fo as to be incommoded by the 
Application of Medicines to the neighbouring affected Part, when they are too ſtrong or penetrating. | 
Beſides theſe two general Sources of Indications already mentioned, which ate the Aﬀection contrary to Nature, | 
and the natural Conſtitution, Galen reckons a third, and that is, the Air which ſurrounds us, or what we breathe ; 
and this alſo, in particular, deſerves very much to be regarded in the Cure of Diſtempers. x 
All Indications, of what Nature ſoever, are anſwered by Diet, Pharmacy, or Surgery, which are the three 
general Methods by which Phyſicians treat the Diſeaſed. With reſpect to theſe, Galen followed the principal 
Maxims eſtabliſhed by Hippocrates. We ſhall only obſerve briefly, and that principally with regard to Pharmaca, 
that, as this Part of Medicine had been very much cultivated from the Time of Hippocrates down to Galen, the 
Number of Remedies, both ſimple and compound, was very much augmented ; as may be concluded from what 
'Galen himſelf has written on the Subject in many Books, ſome of which treat of ſimple Medicines, and others, of 
which there is a greater Number, of the Compoſition of Medicines, ' But it muſt not be forgotten, with regard to 
Medicines in general, that the Properties which Galen aſcribes to them are derived from what he calls the primary 
alities, as hot, cold, dry, and moiſt ; and that each of theſe Qualities has, according to him, four Degrees; 
for Example, a thing which is hot, is ſo in the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth Degree; Succory is cold in the firſt 
Degree, Pepper is hot in the fourth Degree. By virtue of theſe Qualities, and their various Combinations, the 
greateſt Part of Medicines, according to our Author, perform their Operations; and tho* he acknowleciges, that 
there are acid, ſaline, acrimonious, and other kinds of Medicines, yet he endeavours to prove, that theſe lat 
Qualities depend on the firſt ; as the ſaline, for Inſtance, depends on Heat, as the Principle of its Saltneſs ; that 
bitter depends on dry, that acrimonious is very hot, that acid is cold, and fo of the reſt. He obſerves, in the 
ſecond Place, that whatever is hot, cold, or of any other Quality, is fo either actually or potentially; Ice is cold 
actually, Mandrake and Hemlock are cold potentially; Fire is hot actually, Pepper potentially. Things which 
act not by virtue of thoſe Qualities which diſtinguiſh them, act by their whole Subſtances ; ſuch are thoſe Reme- 
dies which we call Specifics, and ſome Poiſons and Counter-poiſons: Of this Nature alſo are Cathanics ; for they 
act by a particular Property of their whole Subſtance, in attracting each its particular Humour. 4 YC | 
Surgery had alſo been a little improved ſince the Time of Hippocrates, as may be judged from what has been ſaid 
concerning Celſus, who lived an hundred and fifty Years before Galen. As for Galen, he practiſed Surgery as well 
as all other Parts of Medicine: We have ſeveral Books of his, concerning Surgery, in particular, beſides what he 
ſays on the ſame Subject in other Places; and he ſpeaks of Cures in Surgery, which he himſe'f had performed. 
Having made theſe few Remarks on the Pharmacy and Surgery of Galen, we ſhall only add a Word or two of 
the Uſe which he made of the moſt common and general Remedies, ſuch as Bleeding, Cupping, Purging, 
Somniferous and other Medicines already mentioned in the Practice of Hippocrates, whom Galen followed in the 
Manner of uſing theſe Remedies, or at leaſt he obſerved his principal Maxims. All the Difference between them, 
with reſpect to Bleeding, in the firſt Place, was, that Galen uſed it ſomewhat more frequently than Hippocrates. 
In this, perhaps, he imitated the latter Phyſicians, who had made this Remedy fo common, that Celſus ſays there 
was hardly any Diſtemper, in his Time, in which they did not uſe Bleeding. Galen took away more or leſs Blood, 
according to the Strength of the Patient: He ſuppoſes, that, on certain Occaſions, one might bleed till the 
Patient fainted; and ſays, that he took away, in one Day, fix Cotylæ (about three Pounds three Quarters). He 
drew off that Quantity 1 7 70 in the Beginning of acute Fevers, under a Redundance and Æſtuation of the 
Blood; ſuppoſing that, in ſuch Caſes, the beſt way to put a Stop to the Fever was, as ſoon as png to make 
a large Evacuation of Blood in this Condition. This Caſe excepted, he does not adviſe ſuch plentiful Bleeding; 
but, in order to deter ſuch as would make uſe of that Remedy without urgent Nec#flity,” or conſidering the 
Strength of the Patient, he obſerves, that he had ſeen two Perſons die under it. It will anſwer our End better, he 
ſays, to 8 the Bleeding the ſame Day, or the following Days, than to take away too much Blood at one 
time. Beſides, with reſpect to Phlebotomy, Galen uſed all the Precautions Hippocrates had done, and which he 
took from the Seaſon, the Climate, the Age, the Strength, the Conſtitution of the Patient, and ſome other 
Circumſtances. He alſo depended very much upon the Indications furniſhed by the Pulſe; When the Pulſe was 
vigorous, he blooded pretty boldly, and allowed the Quantity he judged: neceſſary to flow, ſo long as the Pulſe 
retained the fame Force. With reſpect to ordinary Veneſection, tis probable the largeſt Quantity of Blood he 
took from the Patient did not exceed a Pound or eighteen Ounces, and that the ſmalleſt did not come: ſhort of 
ſeven or eight. He himſelf gives us the Hiſtory of a Woman whoſe Menſes had been ſtop'd for eight Months, 
and from whom he took, the firſt Day, a Pound and an half of Blood, the ſecond Day a Pound, and the third 
Day eight Ounces. Our Author then was, probably, the firſt who ſpecify*d the preciſe Quantity o: Blood ta be taken 
; | t | 
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the red Serpent which the Patient imay in'd he ſaw. Galen adds, that this Hemorrhage was ſo great, that 
Wr were obliged to uſe means to ſtop it, Srbich was effected not without Difficulty. As for thoſe Signs which 
diſcover whether the Patient will die by Exhauſtion or Oppreſſion, they are particularly drawn from the State of 
the Patient, and the Nature of the Diſeaſe. If a Patient has languiſh'd for a long time, if he has had a Hæmor- 
rhage or Diarrhœa, if he has neglected to ſupport himſelf by Aliments, or if he has other Signs of Death about 
him, he may poſſibly die by Exhauſtion. But if a Patient, threaten'd with immediate Death, has not been 
weaken'd by bh. HEX of this Kind, or if the Diſorder is recent, tis obvious to perceive, that he dies by 


reſſion. 8 | 
A is ſufficient for explaining the three Kinds of prognoſtic Signs already mentioned. But our Author, far- 
ther, . eſtabliſhed three other Species of them, with reſpect to other three Things, which alſo furniſh Prognoſtics. 


« FThete are,” ſays he, © three Kinds of prognoſtic Signs. Some relate to the Concoction or Crudity of the 


« Humours, others to the Death or Recovery of the Patient, and the third relate to Criſes in particular.“ All 
Prognoſtics in general are drawn. from three different Sources. The firſt Source relates to the three Kinds of 
Faculties or Actions, that is, the natural, the vital, and the animal. The ſecond Source, to the Excrements, or 
Things diſcharg'd from the Body. And the third Source, to a Change of Qualities, We ſhall not, on this Occa- 
fion, enter into a Detail of all that Galen has ſaid with reſpect to theſe different Signs, and their various Sources; 
fince that would be both tedious and inconſiſtent with our Deſign : However, for farther Satisfaction with reſpect. 
to ſome other Particularities of this Author's Syſtem, we muſt refer our Readers to the Article PuLsvs. 

-. Having ſhewn the Nature of Diſeaſes, with their Cauſes, Symptoms, and Signs, according to the Syſtem of 
Galen, we come now to point out the Method in which they ought to be treated. This Method is built upon 
two fundamental Maxims before-mentioned, which are, That a Diſeaſe, which is ſomething contrary ro Nature, 
ought to be ſubdued by its contrary : And that Nature is to be preſerved by what has a proper Conformity 
with it. From theſe two Maxims ariſe the Indications, which are the Baſis of practical Medicine. What 
Galen calls an Indication is an Inſinuation, or Hint, of what ought to be done with reſpect to ſomething, 
taken from the proper Nature or Condition of that Thing. Theſe two Maxims, thus laid down, afford us, 
according to our Author, two general Indications ; one of which is taken from the Aﬀection contrary to Nature, 
which Affection indicates, or requires, that it ſhould be removed, or ſubdued ; the other is taken from the natu- 
ral Conſtitution, and Strength, which inſinuate, or put us in Mind, that they ought to be preſerved. There are, 
as we have already obſerved, three Sorts of Aﬀections contrary to Nature, which are the Diſeaſe, the Cauſe, and 
the Symptom. Of theſe three, the Diſeaſe being the principal, or being primarily and in itſelf contrary to 
Health, it is what we propoſe to cure, and conſequently what properly affords the principal curative Indication, 
which is taken, as we faid, from what is contrary to the Diſeaſe. But if we ſometimes make uſe of like and not 
contrary Things, as, for Inſtance, a hot Remedy for a hot Diſtemper, that happens only accidentally through the 
Intervention of ſome other thing which is directly contrary to the Diſeaſe. In other reſpects we are to take care 
that Agents be proportion'd to Patients, and that the Contraries we employ have their Degrees ſuited to thoſe of 
the Diſeaſe, leſt, if they are too weak, they ſhould be wholly ineffectual; and if they are too ſtrong, ſhould run 
Matters to the oppoſite Exceſs, which is no leſs contrary to Nature than what we intended to correct. It is far- 
ther to be obſeryed, that the Contraries we ſpeak of ought to be uſed by Degrees, becauſe Nature cannot bear 
fudden Alterations. . We muſt begin then with. the weakeſt, and not proceed all on a ſudden to the ſtrongeſt. 
Beſides, as there are ſeveral Kinds. of Diſeaſes, ſo there are alſo of Remedies : A ſimple Diſeaſe indicates a ſimple 
Remedy, a complicated Diſeaſe a compounded Remedy, or one that ſerves for ſeveral Purpoſes. But it is to be 
obſerved, that in complicated Caſes we ought primarily to regard the principal Diſeaſe, or that which is the Cauſe 
of the reſt, and, as long as it ſubſiſts, hinders their Cure. This Rule then is always to be follow'd, except in 


fome.Caſes where the Phyſician is obliged to provide againſt the moſt preſſing or dangerous Circumſtance, as when 


there is a Malignity attending it, when it attacks ſome conſiderable Parts, or hinders ſome principal Action. | 
But tho” the firſt curative Indication be taken from the Diſeaſe, yet as it cannot be cured ſo long as its Cauſe ſub- 
ſiſts, it is neceſſary to begin the Cure, by removing or ſubduing that Cauſe, If there be ſeveral Cauſes, they muſt 
be remov'd, one after the other, each in its Order, in which Caſe Galen adviſes to begin with that Cauſe, which 
was, as we may fay, firſt in Birth, but laſt in Diſcovery, by proceeding after an analytic Method. This Maxim 
appears to be neceſſary, principally by way of Precaution, when we endeavour to * tows the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, 
and by that means prevent their Riſe or Increaſe, or to cure them the more eaſily, as ſoon as they are formed. 
The Symptoms, conſider'd as ſuch, require nothing particular in their Cure, becauſe the Diſtemper, on which 
they depend, being ſubdued, they. diſappear at the ſame time. However, it ſometimes happens, that the Phy- 
fician is obliged to neglect the Diſeaſe, in order to obviate the Symptoms, when poſſibly the Symptom may pro- 
duce a worſe Diſeaſe than what it accompanies, or when it cauſes a conſiderable ement of the Strength, But 
it is to be obſerved, that, in the firſt Caſe, the Symptom is conſider'd as a Cauſe; and in the other, that the 
Indication is not taken from the Symptom, but from the Strength of the Patient. dit] 
The Strength and natural Conſtitution of the Body are, indeed, the ſecond Source from whence we take, as 
we ſaid; our Indications, - As to the Strength, it does not, indeed, teach what is to be done to cure a Diſeaſe, 
and is as little concerned in indicating the Quality of the Remedies ; but it regulates their Quantity. When, for 
Example, the Strength is too much depreſſed, it forbids the Uſe of ſo powerful a Remedy as the Greatneſs of the 
Diſeaſe would otherwiſe neceflarily require, It is for this Reaſon that Galen ſays, that the vital Indication, or the 
Indication taken from the Strength, (for Life depends on the Strength) ought to be the firſt of all Indications, 
and to precede: the curative Indication. According to this Maxim, e are, before all things, to examine what 
the Strength of the Patient is able to bear; and we oſten find ourſelves obliged to preſcribe ſuch Reme- 
dies as are contrary to the Scope which we propoſe. to ourſelves in the Cure of a Diſeaſe, when the Condition of 
the. Strength indicates them. This is by ſo much the more neceſſary, becauſe the Remedies cannot produce their 
Effect but as they ate aſſiſted by the Strength of the Patient, which is to be ſo managed as that it may be able to 
reſiſt the Diſeaſe, and to hold out during its whole Courſe. This ſorr of Conflict between two Indications, and 
Contra · indications, ſometimes give a good deal of Trouble to the Phyſician; however, he muſt, as we: ſaid, 
attend to what is the moſt urgent. Under the natural Conſtitution of the Body are comprehended Tem nt, 
Habit or Cuſtom, Age, Sex, and Condition of each Part, and all theſe, as well as the <p — ro with 
particular-Indications for their Preſeryation. The Temperament, whether natural or acquired, demands our Atten- 
tion in the Cure of a DBiſeaſe; and Cuſtom is to be no leſs regarded, becauſe a weak and diſeaſed Body cannot, 
without Difficulty, ſupport the Inconveniencies to which it is ſubjected by a Change of Management. Perſons 


who are tender are not to be treated like thoſe of robuſt Bodies; Children, adult Perſons, the Aged, and Women, 
require: alſo regard to thoſe particular Indications which may be taken from their reſpective Conditions. With. 
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regard to the Condition of the Parts, there are ſeven Things to be conſidered: Firſt, the Temperament of a hot 
Part, for Inſtance, ſeized with a hot Diſeaſe, does not require ſo potent a Remedy as a cold one under the ſame 
Diſorder, becauſe the firſt of theſe Parts is leſs altered from its natural Temperament by the Diſcaſe, and the other 
more. Secondly, we are to conſider the Importance of the Part affected. The noble Parts require milder Reme- 
dies, and ſuch as are neceſſarily ſtrengthening, becauſe thoſe Parts are of common Benefit to all the Body, and 
their Preſervation is of great Importance. The Liver and Stomach, which are of that Number, are always to be 
ſtrengthened; and, ſuppoſing theſe Parts require to be refrigerated or molity'd, we are to compound aſtringent 
and moderately heating Remedies with Refrigerants and Emollients, in order to avoid too great a Refrigeration 
and Relaxation. The better to ſhew the Neceſſity of ſuch a Practice, our Author gives us a pretty long Account 
of what happened in his Time to one Attalus, a Phyſician, who killed, he ſays, a Cynic Philoſopher, call d Theagenes, 
by a continual Application of laxative Cataplaſms to the Region of the Liver, where there was an Int ammation, 
againſt the Opinion of Galen, who adviſed the Mixture of Aſtringents with thoſe relaxing Remedies. In the third 
Place, we are to regard the Senſation of the Part; for the more tender and ſenſible any Part is, the leſs it is able 
to bear acrimonious or violent Remedies; and it may happen, that the ſame Diſeaſe may require different 
Medicines, on account of its being ſeated in different Parts. The Eye, affected with an Inflammation, will nat 
ſuffer the ſame Remedies as another inflamed Part. Oil, for Example, which mitigates Phlegmons, or inflam- 
matory Tumors, in the Arms or Legs, augments Inflammations of the Eyes. Fourthly, the Contexture of the 
Part is to be conſidered : If the Part be denſe, thick, and hard, the Medicines ought to be more penetrating, and 
ſtronger than ſuch as are applied to Parts of a lax and ſoft Contexture. A fifth Indication is taken from the 
Figure of the Part, which teaches us to know by what Quarter that which incommodes it may moſt conveniently 
be diſcharged. The Situation of the Part affords a ſixth Indication; for the more abſconded, or deeply ſeated, any 
Part is, or the more remote from the Place where a Medicine may be applied, the greater is to be the penetrating 
Force of that Medicine. And, laſtly, the Vicinity of a Part ſometimes furniſhes us with Indications, which make 
ſome Alterations in the Method of Cure. For we ought to regard not only the diſeaſed Part, but thoſ2 which are 
adjacent to it; for theſe laſt are oftentimes more tender and ſenſible than the firſt, ſo as to be incommoded by the 
Application of Medicines to the neighbouring affected Part, when they are too ſtrong or penetrating. 

Beſides theſe two general Sources of Indications already mentioned, which ate the Affection contrary to Nature, 
and the natural Conſtitution, Galen reckons a third, and that is, the Air which ſurrounds us, or what we breathe ; 
and this alſo, in particular, deſerves very much to be regarded in the Cure of Diſtempers. b SA 

All Indications, of what Nature ſoever, are anſwered by Diet, Pharmacy, or Surgery, which are the three 
general Methods by which Phyſicians treat the Diſeaſed. With reſpect to theſe, Galen followed the principal 
Maxims eſtabliſhed by Hippocrates. We ſhall only obſerve briefly, and that principally with regard to Pharmac-, 
that, as this Part of Medicine had been very much cultivated from the Time of Hippocrates down to Galen, the 
Number of Remedies, both ſimple'and compound, was very much augmented ;. as may be concluded from what 
Galen himſelf has written on the Subject in many Books, ſome of which treat of ſimple Medicines, and others, of 
which there is a greater Number, of the Compoſition of Medicines. ' But it muſt not be forgotten, with regard to 
Medicines in general, that the Properties which Galen aſcribes to them are derived from what he calls the primary 

alities, as hot, cold, dry, and moiſt ; and that each of theſe Qualities has, according to him, four Degrees; 
for Example, a thing which is hot, is ſo in the firſt, ſecond, third, or fourth Degree; Succory is cold in the firſt 
Degree, Pepper is hot in the fourth Degree. By virtue of theſe Qualities, and their various Combinations, the 
greateſt Part of Medicines, according to our Author, perform their Operations ; and tho* he acknowledges, that 
there are acid, ſaline, acrimonious, and other kinds of Medicines, yet he endeavours to prove, that -theſe laſt 
Qualities depend on the firſt ; as the ſaline, for Inſtance, depends on Heat, as the Principle of its Saltneſs; that 
bitter depends on dry, that acrimonious is very hot, that acid is cold, and fo of the reſt, He obſerves, in the 
ſecond Place, that whatever is hot, cold, or of any other Quality, is fo either actually or potentially; Ice is cold 
actually, Mandrake and Hemlock are cold potentially; Fire is hot actually, Pepper potentially. Things which 
act not by virtue of thoſe Qualities which diſtinguiſh them, act by their whole Subſtances ; ſuch are thoſe Reme- 
dies which we call Specifics, and ſome Poiſons and Counter- poiſons: Of this Nature alſo are Cathartics; for they 
act by a particular Property of their whole Subſtance, in attracting each its particular Humour. 000 | 

Surgery had alſo been a little improved ſince the Time of Hippocrates, as may be judged from what has been ſaid 
concerning Celſus, who lived an hundred and fifty Years before Galen. As for Galen, he practiſed Surgery as well 
as all other Parts of Medicine: We have ſeveral Books of his, concerning Surgery, in particular, beſides what he 
ſays on the ſame Subject in other Places; and he ſpeaks of Cures in Surgery, which he himſeff had performed. 

Having made theſe few Remarks on the Pharmacy and Surgery of Galen, we ſhall only add a Word or two of 
the Uſe which he made of the moſt common and general Remedies, ſuch as Bleeding, Cupping, Purging, 
Somniferous and other Medicines already mentioned in the Practice of Hippocrates, whom Galen followed in the 
Manner of uſing theſe Remedies, or at leaſt he obſerved his principal Maxims. All the Difference between them, 
with reſpect to Bleeding, in the firſt Place, was, that Galen uſed it ſomewhat more frequently than Hippocrates. 
In this, perhaps, he'imitated the latter Phyſicians, who had made this Remedy fo common, that Celſus ſays there 
was hardly any Diſtemper, in his Time, in which they did not uſe Bleeding. Galen took away more or leſs Blood, 
according to the Strength of tlie Patient: He ſuppoſes, that, on certain Occaſions; one might bleed till the 
Patient fainted ; and ſays, that he took away, in one Day, fix Cotylæ (about three Pounds three Quarters) : He 
drew off that Quantity principally in the Beginning of acute Fevers, under a Redundance and Æſtuation of the 
Blood; ſuppoſing that, in Caſes, the beſt way to put a Stop to the Fever was, as ſoon as poſſible, to make 
a large Evacuation of Blood in this Condition. This Caſe excepted, he does not adviſe ſuch plentiful Bleeding; 
but, in order to deter ſuch as would make uſe of that Remedy without urgent Neceſſity, or conſidering the 
Strength of the Patient, he obſerves, that he had ſeen two Perſons die under it. It will anſwer our End better, he 
ſays, to repeat the Bleeding the ſame Day, or the following Days, than to take away too much Blood at one 
time. Beſides, with reſpect to Phlebotomy, Galen uſed all the Precautions Hippocrates had done, and which he 
took from the Seaſon, the Climate, the Age, the Strength, the Conſtitution of the Patient, and ſome other 
Circumſtances. He alſo depended very much upon the Indications furniſhed by the Pulſe. When the Pulſe was 
Vigorous, he blooded pretty boldly, and allowed the Quantity he judged neceſſary to flow, ſo long as the Pulſe 
retained the fame Force. With reſpect to ordinary Veneſection, tis probable the largeſt Quantity of Blood he 
took from the Patient did not — Pound or eighteen Ounces, and that the ſmalleſt. did not comme: ſhort of 
ſeven or eight. He himſelf gives us the Hiſtory of a Woman whoſe Menſes had been ſtop'd for eight Months, 
and from whom he took, the firſt Day, a Pound and an half of Blood, the ſecond Day a Pound, and the third 
Day eight Ounces. ' Our Author then was, probably, the firſt who ſpecify*d the preciſe Quantity o: Blood ta be taken 
. ; r . 
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away at a time. Neither Hippocrates nor Celſus have gen Directions with reſpect to this Particular; and Cælius 
Aurelianus, who ſo exactly deſcribes all the Remedies uſed among the antient Methodics, neither ſpecifies the 
Meaſures nor the Weight of the Blood they took from their Fig Areteus is alſo filent on this Sub- 

- and we find not the leaſt Fragment of any Phyſician's who lived before Galen, which informs us how much 
Blood they allowed to flow when they blooded any one. This our Author ſeems to inſinuate, when, in the ſame 
Paſſage, he tells us, That none of the Greeks bad Nel, of Pounds and Ounces , which Words "muſt either be com- 
plete Nonſenſe, or relate to the Weight of the Blood to be taken by Veneſsction. Tis probable, that Galen did 
not uſually repeat Veneſection more than three or four times. This we may infer from a Paſſage of his Work 
De Curat. per Sang. Miſſ. Cap. 12. where it is ſaid, that if no Circumſtance obliges to draw a —4 Quantity all 
of a ſudden, we muſt, by a firſt Veneſection, take a fnaller Quantity, than would be neceſſary, if we intended by 


one Veneſection to take away the Quantity the Diſcaſe required: We muſt afterwards, continues he, perform the 


Operation a ſecond, and even, if we think it proper, a third time. Sometimes he performed the two firſt Vene- 
ſections in one and the lame Day; ſometimes he performed the ſecond on the following Day; and even on the 


third Day he blooded twice, if Neceſſity required it. He blooded at all Hours, whether. of the Day or the Night, 
but choſe the Time when the Fever was moſt moderate; and obſerved, as much as was poſſible, only to do it 


when the Digeſtion was finiſh'd. He laid it down as a Maxim, that the Blood ſhould be taken from a Vein on 


that Side where the Diſorder was lodged, or from that Vein which ſeemed to have the moſt immediate Commu- 
nication with it. He opened all the Veins Hippocrates had done before him, and ſome others beſides. He open'd 
three Veins in the Flexure of the Cubit ; the external, the internal, and that in- the middle. When, in that Part, 

theſe Veins were not apparent, he blooded in the Middle of the Arm. He alſo blooded on the Back of the Hand, 

between the three large Fingers, the two ſmall ones, and betwixt the Thumb and fore Finger. He alſo blooded 
in the large Angles of the Eyes, and behind the Ears. He alſo opened the jugular Veins, and even the Arteries 
in ſeveral Parts of the Body; and he cauterized both Veins and Arteries, when there was a Neceſſity for it. He 
did -not bleed. Children under fourteen Years of Age ; but, when they were a little more advanced in Years, he 
began by taking at moſt nine Ounces from them ; and, if there was a Neceſſity for performing the Operation a 
ſecond time, — augmented that Quantity by four or five Ounces. But, if he dreaded to bleed Children, he had 


no manner of Scruple to perform that 9 —— on old Men, provided they were robuſt. His Intentions in 


Bleeding were the fame with thoſe propoſed by Hippocrates; that is, he blooded in order to diminiſh Plenitude, 
or to procure a Derivation or Revulſion of Blood. When a Cacochymy was joined to Plenitude, a Circumſtance 


which equally indicated Purgation and Veneſection, he always began with the latter, as Sydenham has ſince, with 


great Judgment, adviſed, and preis d with much Earneſtnefs. 

& We have nothing particular to obſerve with reſpe& to the Uſe our Author made of Cupping- glaſſes, ſince he 
applied them to the lame Purpoſes Hippecrates did; and as for Leeches, it does not appear, that he uſed them 
at all. 

Neither have we a great deal to ſay concerning his Sentuments with reſpect to Purgation, ſince, in this Parti- 
cular, he rigidly adhered- to the moſt important Precepts of Hippocrates : We ſhall only obſerve, that as he 
blooded principally with a View to diminiſh Plenitude, fo he purged with an Intention to evacuate Cacochymy. 
Beſides, he knew a great many Purgatives to which Hippocrates was a Stranger, and, in all Probability, purged 
more tly than that antient Phyſician. " 

and anodyne Medicines were alfo greatly in Uſe in the Time of our Author : He himſelf teaches 
the Manner of preparing Diacodium, which is a Medicine compounded of the Decoction of the white Poppy, 
and Honey. He alſo deſcribes various Compoſitions in which Opium is an Ingredient ; but it appears, that 
uſed theſe Compoſitions rather to ſtop Fluxions, and mitigate Pains, than to procure Sleep. 

Galen did not often exhibit Sudonfics, at leaſt internally. We find in his Works ſome Compoſitions in the 

Form of Antidotes, which, according to their Titles, ſerve to excite a Diaphoreſis; but we do not obſerve, that 
our Author uſed them in order to procure critical Sweats; and, indeed, he propoſes no Remedy of this Nature 
in his Method of treating Diſeaſes. The Means which, on theſe Occaſions, he moſt generally uſed to excite a 
Diaphoreſis, were, the Bath and Frictions, Remedies much uſed by Galen, and by ns * often cured Fevers 
cauſed by Cold, and thoſe of the ſimple continued Kind. 
| He ſometimes allo exhibited S ſuch as the Powder of the Craw-fiſh, wii ak we have aid, he uſed 
againſt that Madneſs which proceeds from the Bite of a mad Dog: But he only preſcribed. 8 ifics in Diſeaſes 
which proceed from occult Cakes, ſuch as that juſt mentioned ; for, in all other Dilcaſes, he ade thoſe Remedies 
which the ordinary Indications ſuggeſted to him. 
From what has been ſaid tis obvious, that the Medicine of Galen had a very near Affinity with that of Hippo- 
crates.” There is, however, this eſſential Difference between their Syſtems, that the one is almoſt entirely 
ſupported by Experience, and conſiſts of Obſervations, whereas the dee depends almoſt wholly upon Reaſoning. 
The Medicine of Hippocrates is a Collection of Facts which he himſelf or others had obſerved, and on which he 
reaſans- but little, at leaſt for the moſt part. The Medicine of Galen, on the other hand, is ſcarce any thing 
but a Congeries of Reaſonings and Diſputes. Now, as it is more eaſy to be deceived in Reaſoning than in 
making — ſince — are ſubject to be conteſted, whereas Experiments, duly made, are 24 
by all che World, it has that the Syſtem of Hippocrates has afforded very little Matter of Exception to 
the Phyſicians wWwho came after him; whereas that of Galen has been the Subject — great deal of juſt and well- 
founded Cenſure. But, that this may be the better underſtood, we muſt — that thoſe Books of Hippo- 
crates, in which there appears the — Strain of Reaſoning, were antiently looked upon as ſpurious. - Some 
modern Authors, who maintain that Calen never receded from the Principles * Hippocrates, aſſert that the-Book 
intituled Concerning antient Medicine, is among the Number of thoſe of which we now ſpeak, Unleſs they aſſerted 
this, they could not make their Foincgnod, — the Author of that Book eſtabliſhes an Oz pinion which conſtitutes a 
ſecond — N n the Syſtems of theſe two d Mer. Which 1 is as conliderable. as that we Rara already 
mention | 

< The Antients, ſay 5 9 Author of that Work, did not 3 that cold, hat, or ; a0 ge or any 2 Qua- 
< lity, produced Diſcaſes.i in the human Body; but they were of Opinion, that fuch an Exceſs of — of theſe 


«© Qualities, as Nature could not ſurmount, 8 Diſorders; and this Exceſs they attempted to remove or 


correct. Now. among ſweet Subſtances, which is very ſweet is the ſtrongeſt; as, among bitter; and ſour 
<< Subſtances, thoſe that are very bitter, or very ſour, are allo the ſtrongeſt; in a Word, what holds the higheſt 
Degtee in every Subſtance is the- ſtrongeſt. Theſe laſt or Exceſſes, continues that Author, che An- 


«+ Anais hekeved tobe in the Body, and to prove prejudicial to it: In a Word, there are in the Body Subſtances, 


« * ſaline, ſweet, ſour, harp, ip ar and a dee other things which have different Quilts accord: 
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« ing as they abound, or are cxceſlive. Theſe different Qualities are neither perceived, nor prove prejudicial to 
« any one, ſo long as the Humours are mix'd, and, in conſequence of this Mixture, prove Correctors to each 
« Other; but if the Humours are ſeparated, and remain apart, then heir Qualities become at once perceptible 
« and prejudicial,” From this Paſſage we may gather, that the Author did not mean, that the Humours he 
mentions acted by their primary Qualities, mentioned in the Beginning of the Paſſage, rather than by the others 
he aſterwards enumerates: So far is he from aſſerting this, that, a little after, he ſays, That it is not Heat, 
« but Sourneſs, and Inſipidneſs, which have great Strength, either within or without the Body, either with reſpect 
« to what we eat or drink, or what is applied externally in whatever manner.“ And he concludes, I hat among 
all the Faculties none are endow'd with leſs Power than hot and cold. This is entirely inconſiſtent with the 
Syſtem of Galen, which is almoſt entirely founded upon the Action of the four primary Qualities, hot, cold, dry, 
and moiſt ; and in which the ſecondary Qualities, ſuch as ſour and bitter, are only look'd upon as the Effects or 
Conſequences of the other. There is, however, no great Probability, that the Book of which we now ſpeak is 
a ſpurious Piece, ſince the Style, the Air, and the Manner of Reaſoning, uſed by Hippocrates, are evidently con- 
ſpicuous in it. We have no Commentary of Galen's upon this Book ; and perhaps he declined commenting upon 
it, becauſe he knew not how to reconcile theſe Sentiments of Hippocrates with his own, tho' he was ſufficiently 
artful in making this antient Phyſician ſpeak his own Language when he thought proper ; for we muſt obſerve, 
that tho? our Author calls himſelf the only one who had either well underſtood or juſtly explain'd Hippocrates, 
yet he often puts another Senſe upon his Words than that which is genuine. But tho' theſe two illuſtrious Phy- 
ſicians do not agree in every reſpect, yet they embrace the ſame Principles in many, admit of the common 
Principle of Nature, and her attractive and expulſive F. aculties, agree with reſpect to the Signs of Diſeaſes, 
Criſes, and critical Days; and, which is ſtill more material, the Practice of the one has a very near Affinity to 
that of the other. | LON 

It muſt be confeſs'd, that the Syſtem of Galen is extremely ingenious, and very conſiſtent ; and that its Author 
was a Perſon of a lively Imagination, and ready Invention. As to the Uſes of his Theory in Medicine, what 
Celſus ſays on another Occaſion, may perhaps, with great Juſtice, be applied to this; that is; * As in other Arts 
« there are many things, properly not belonging to the Arts themſelves, which have neverthele a Tendency to 
« excite the Curioſity, and form the Genius, of the Artiſt; juſt ſo it is with reſpect to Medicine, for tho' a Con- 
« templation of theſe Things does not make a Phyſician, yet they render him better qualified for the Practice of 
« Phyſic than he would have otherwiſe been.“ When Galen illuſtrates or explains any important Doctrine of 
Hippocrates, relative to the diſtinguiſhing or curing Diſeaſes, we are much indebted to his Sagacity and Induſtry : 
But when he harangues upon his four Elements, four Qualities, Faculties, Spirits, and occult Cauſes, after enter- 
taining the Imagination with a Multitude of deluſory Viſions, he leaves us where he found us, that is, in the 
Dark. He reaſons well, but to no manner of Purpoſe, ſince he reaſons from Principles which are generally falſe 
or precarious z and, I believe, every one muſt allow, that a Theory, attended with theſe Circumſtances, is not ſo 
likely to improve Medicine, as a conciſe and clear Account of inconteſtable Facts; I mean of the Symptoms | 
which diſtinguiſh Diſeaſes, and prognoſticate their Events, and of the Methods of Cure moſt generally attended f 
with Succeſs, and theſe without any Theory at all, unleſs ſuch a one as has Demonſtration to recommend it; for, 1 
as I have more than once obſerved, whatever can be doubted, ought always to be ſuſpected, and can never be 
depended upon in Practice, whatever ſpeculative Men may think or ſay to the contrary. | 

All the Theories, however, or any of them, which I have already given an Account of, may be very uſefully 
applied to one very good Purpoſe, which is, to ſatisfy the Impertinence of ſome certain Queriſts, and old Women, 
whether in Petticoats or Breeches ; for there are many People ſo delighted with the Extraordinary and Marvellous, 
that they are never ſatisfied with what they comprehend; but require ſomething ſublime and unintelligible, which, 
tho' it may not ſatisfy their Doubts, confounds their Ideas, and exerciſes their Imaginations, in which they find 
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There are ſome few more, who have either already been ſpoke of as Followers of particular Seas, ar who are 


chere are not a great man yoga ings in them, in proportion to the Bulk of their Books, hut ſuch as may be found 
« in Galen and — — 4 — ere are too, in regard to the real Improvement of the Art itſelf.” .. 
What I have faid of theſe lower Greeks, is ſtrictiy true of the Arabian Fhyſſeians. Theſes however, have the 
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no great Uſe to their Succeſſors: Amongſt theſe are Syrups, Julaps, Conſerves, and Confections, particularly the 
Confettio Alkermes, perhaps the belt of them all. We owe, farther, to them the Introduction of Muſk, Nutmegs, 
Mace, Cloves, and ſome other Aromatics; but we are much leſs obliged to them for applying to medicinal Uſes 
precious Stones, and Leaves of Gold and Silver. The Arabians likewiſe were acquainted with ſome few chymi- 
cal Remedies ; but their Knowledge, in this way, ſeems to have reach*d no farther than diſtil'd Waters, and Oils. 
But what principally recommends them to our Peruſal is their having deſcribed, mote diſtinctly at leaſt, ſome 
Diftempers to which the Antients are ſaid to have been Strangers, amongſt which are the Small-pox, Meaſles, and 
Spina Ventoſa; tho? there is ſome Reaſon to ſuſpect, that Hippocrates had ſeen the firſt, = 
That I may convey a general Idea cf the State of Phyſic among the Arabians, I ſhall give the Tranſlation of a 
Letter, wrote by the Abbe Renaudaut to Mr. Dacier, which is pretix*d to his Tranſlation of a Part of Higpocrates, 
and which Fabricius in his Biblioteca Græca has given us in Latin. | 
A Knowledge of the Oriental Languages would formerly have been very uſeful to a Phyſician, when there were 
no Books to inſtruct him in his Art, but ſuch as were made or tranſlated by the Arabians, which was the Caſe till 
the End of the fifteenth Century: But ſince we have begun to read the principal Authors in their own Language, 
we have entirely left off the Reading of the Arabians and there 1s ſcarce a Man of Learning who will read Hip- 
pocrates, Dioſcorides, or Galen, in bad Tranſlations from the Arabic. An Opinion, however, prevails among the 
Learned, that tho' the Peruſal of Arabian Authors be not neceſſary, it is ſtill uſeful for correcting the original 
Texts. This Opinion is owing to a too eaſy Faith in what they, who have made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy the 
Oriental Tongues, have ſpoken in Praiſe of the Hrabians. It is true, that, in the Decay of Literature in Europe, 
the Arabians cultivated all the Sciences; that they tranſlated the principal Authors, ſome of whom, who wrote in 
Greek, are only to be found in Arabic Tranſlations; and this is what made ſo many Philoſophers, Phyſicians, and 
Mathematicians, among the Arabians. We ought, therefore, to allow them their due Praiſes for cultivating the 
Sciences, without confidermg them as excellent Tranſlators, which we can never do, if we are acquainted with 
them. Salmaſius very much contributed to the eſtabliſſ: ing ſuch an Opinion, by citing Books which he hardly 
knew, and promiſing to reſtore Dioſcorides by an Arabic Verſion, which he had read in Ebenbeitar. But M. Dodart, 
who had ſeen ſome Eſſays of that Author, ſeems to think otherwiſe of that Affair; and, indeed, there wants no 
more than the reading the Hiſtory of thoſe Tranſlations, to enable us to form a Judgment of them. The moſt 
antient Tranſlations, which were made by Syrians into their own Language, are entirely loſt, and there remains 
nothing of them but the bare Titles; but it they were like the Veiſions of the Greek Eccleſiaſtic Authors, which 
ſtill remain, we cannot but think, that thoſe who are ſo often miſtaken in common Matters, were guilty of more con- 
(iderable Errors with reſpect to medicinal Subjects, which were ſo difficult, that the Greeks themſelves were oblig'd 
to make Dictionaries to explain them. We may judge of this Affair by many Greek Words which ſtill remain in 
the Syriac Dictionaries, becauſe there were no Words in Syriac to explain them; and when the Arabians under- 
took to tranſlate them into their oαnn Tongue, they often miſunderſtood them. And yet we cannot deny, but 
that theſe firſt Syriac Verſions were made when Greek was better known, and was even ſtill cemmonly ſpoke ; 
whereas the moſt Part of the Arabic Tranſlations were made under the ſecond Race of the Caliphs, Succeſſors of 
Mahomet, when the literal Greet was no more than a learned Language in the Countries belonging to them. 
The Tune when theſe Tranſlations commenced is commonly fix'd in the Reign of Almamon, the Fifth of thoſe 
Princes. He favour'd learned Men more than any Prince, and brought his Nation in Love with the Sciences of 
the Greets. Abn Fufar Almanſor, his Grandfather, had begun to give great Rewards to learned Men, particularly 
thoſe who tranſlated Greek Books into Arabic, and thereby gave an Opportunity to the Arabians to cultivate Philo- 
ſophy, Aſtronomy, Mathematics,” and Medicine. Some of the principal Books were already tranſlated fmto 
Syriac by Sergius the Syrian, who lived under the Emperor Juſtinian, and paſſed for the moſt antient Interpreter. 
Amamon made a particular Search for Greek Books, ſent to Chriſtian Princes for them, and, when he had collected 
a great Number, made an Inquiry for Men of Letters to tranſlate. them into Arabic. It is commonly believed, 
that the greateſt Part of theſe Tranſlations were from the original Greet, and ſome of them perhaps were ſo. 
But the beſt Hiſtorians obſerve, that the greateſt Part were made from Syriac Verſtons, which were in the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of Syrians. This Caliph, and his Grandfather Almanſor, who built Bagdad, generally reſided there, and the 
Syriac was ſtill commonly ſpoken, and even Greek was the vulgar Language in ſeveral Cities; yet the Knowledge 
of the Syriac was almoſt confin'd ro Chriftians, for which Reaſon theſe had the principal Share in this Work. One 
of the firſt of theſe Verſions was that of Hippecrates, which was made by ſome Chriſtian Phyſicians, who were in 
great Eſteem at the Court of the Caliph Amanjor : Till that Time the Aradians' ſet 199 little Value upon foreign 
Fhyſic; and we find, in the Hiſtory of Mſabomet, that a Prince ſent him a Phyſician, who was a long Fime among 
them without having any thing to do; and that one Day he went to wait upon Mabomet, and complain'd, that, 
ſince he had been among the Hrubiam, not one Perſon had aſk'd his Advice. Mabymet anſwer d, That the Ara- 
bians never eat but when they were hungry, and always roſe from Table with an Appetite. The Phyſician, bow- 
ing low, retired, ſaying, That it was the true Rule of Health; and that where it was practiſed, the Phyſician had 
no Buſineſs. Hiſtorians take Notice, that among the Arabians was a Phyſician called Hareth Ebn Chalda, to whom 
Mabomet ſent ſick'Perſohs, and that he treated them with very po nh non ns „ a TIES 
Alnanſor being very much indiſpoſed, and having tried all Sorts' of Medicines, ſent into Perſia for George, 
the Son of Bo#t-Ferhua; who was à long time lis chief Phyſician” This Man was a Syrian, and 4 NeRorian 
Chriſtian, and his great Skill was attributed to his having ſtudied the Antients, the principal of whom he tranſ- 
lated into his on Language. This Petſon gave the Matigmetans à Reliſh for thefe Studies, in which the Syrians 
were their Maſters, for we ſcarce mert with a Mahometan who had ſtudied Greet; and as the greateſt Part of them 
had no better Knowledge of the Sriac, when they applied themfelves to the Study of Greet 8 articularly 
in Medicine, they were obliged to make uſe of Arabic Trades s ade by Chriſtian Hans, under Almansor and 
Almamon. The Egyptians alſo applied themſelves very diligently to that Study. The Greek Tongue was preſerved 
in Egypt longer than in Syria, eſpecially among the 'orthodox Chriſtians commonly called Melchites, Who made 
uſe of that Tongae in their Offices of Devotion; -whiertas the Semi-Eutychians ot Facobites perform'd theirs in 
the Coptic or Egyptian Tongue. But the Egyptians matle very fer Tränflations in Compariſon with the Syrians; 
becauſe the Caliphs, ho were Protectors of the Stiences, never weit into that Country, which was govern'd by 
Emirs or Viceroys; under che Caliphs.” 8%: 200 af 3: 153-3 >» Why e907. N ag n I, ef 131130 bie 2 : 
It is'very- probable, from the concurring Teſtimony of many orichtal Authors, "that there were Tranſlations of 
- Hippocrates from the firſt Times of 'Alman/or and Alnamom. But that which eclipſed them all was the Verfion'of 
 Honein'*, the Son of Iſaac, who was in high Eſteem with the Caliph Elmotewatel." (FA Fines BRAT AR fog 
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in the eat of the Hegira 232. Auno Ghtifti 846. and dy'd in Hegira 247, A, C. 861. This 2 was the 
Diſciple of John, ſurnamed the Son of Maſowia, who is the ſame whom we commonly call Mgſue. Hiſtorians 
obſerye, that this Henain undertook to make a new Tranſlation, of the Greek Books, becauſe that of Sergius was 
very defective. Gabriel, the Son of Bo#-Fechua, another famous Phyfician, perfuaded him to this Undertaking, 
which he perform'd with ſo good Succeſs, that his Work ſurpaſſed all others. , Sergius's Verſion was in Syriac 
and — who had lived two Years, in the Provinces where Greet was the 4 ech, in order to learn the 
Language, went afterwards to Balſora, where the pureſt Arabic was ſpoken ; and, having perfected himſelf in 
that Tongue, ſet about the Tranſlation, | Moſt of the Arabic Tranſlations of Hippocrates and Galen bear his Name; 
and the Hebrew Verſions, made above ſeven hundred Years ago, were from that of Honain. The firſt Tranſla- 
tors, who were Syrians, made their Verſions in Syriac, moſt” of them not having Skill enough in the Arabic, in 
the firſt Times of Mahometaniſm, to write in that Language, with that Beauty and Elegance of which it is capa- 
ble, and which might render ſuch a Work acceptable to the Arabians. Thoſe who ſucceeded made their Tranſ- 
Jations more from the Syriac, than the original Greet; and as Honain, to his Knowledge in the Greek, added an 
Elegance of Style in the Arabic, his Tranſlation ſurpaſſed all others both in Exactneſs, and Beauty of Expreſſion. 
The firſt Latin Tranſlations of Hippocrates, which were uſed by all the Phyſicians in Europe, in paſt Ages, were 
not made from the Greek. Some of them which were diſperſed about after the Wars of the Holy Land, were 
made from the Arabic; and thoſe which came through Africa and Spain, where the Fews were extremely diligent 
in cultivating the Art of Medicine, were, for the moſt part, done from Hebrew Verſions made from the Arabic. 
It is yery difficult to diſtinguiſh one from the other, becauſe the Tranſcribers, and the Phyſicians themſelves of 


thoſe Times, often corrected their Latin Editions by any others they happened to meet with; and their Manner of 


tranſlating them was ſo bad, that theſe Tranſlations being corrected either by Phyſicians who neither underſtood 
Arabic nor Hebrew, or by Jews who knew nothing of Medicine, became unintelligible, as ſoon as that Author 
began to be read in the Original. The ſame might be faid of all the Verſions of Greek Authors, particularly of 
Ariſtotle. This Author had, in like manner, been tranſlated into Syriac, thence into Arabic, thence into Hebrew, 
and it is from this third Tranſlation that all thoſe which have been read in the Schools, till the Revival of Learn- 
ing, and the Study of the Greek Tongue, have been made and corrected. The Ignorance or Careleſſneſs of 
Tranſlators went ſo far, that if you compare an antient Tranſlation of Avicenna with the Text, you will hardly 
know it, much leſs that of more difficult Authors. 

But as to Honain, the Son of Iſaac, he is the moſt conſiderable, and almoſt the only, Tranſlator of Hippocrates ; 
and it is from him that the Arabians have taken all their Knowledge of the Hiſtory of Medicine. Beſides this, 
there were in thoſe Times two Tranſlations,” one Syriac, and the other Arabic. The firſt paſſed for a ſecond Ori- 


ginal ; and we often find in the antient . 5 of Arabic Tranſlations, particularly of Dioſcorides, that they had 


been compared with the Syriac Editions. The firſt are become very ſcarce for ſome Ages paſt, becauſe the Syriac 
is become a learned Language, which is only uſed among Chriſtians, who have ſo far forgotten it, that though 
they celebrate divine Service in that Tongue, they know no more of it than by rote. This has render'd the firſt 
Tranſlation fo ſcarce, that it is no longer to be met with. From what has been ſaid it appears, that there is but 
little Advantage to be expected from theſe Verſions in reviſing the Greek Text. 
We may alſo conclude from hence, that it is very, difficult to find, among the Orientals, any thing that may 
ſerve to illuſtrate the Hiſtory of Hippocrates, which has not been mention'd by the Greeks and Latins. However, 
it cannot be deny d, but that the Orientals have the Life of, Hippocrates, of whom they ſpeak with much Honour 
in their general Hiſtories, regarding him as a Perſon of a bright Genius, and one of the greateſt in Antiquity. 
There are but two of theſe Hiſtories printed, the firſt of which is that of Eutychius, or Sabid the Son of Patric, 
Patriarch of 2 the other was written by Gregory, ſurnamed Abulfaragius, who was Metropolitan of 
Takrit, a City of Armenia, and lived down to the thirteenth Century; but there is Pong * in either of 
them which may be depended on. 

Jiabannes Leo *. gives us the enſuing Hiſtories of ſome Arabian and. Zewifh Phy ficians.: 22 

Juanna, the Son of Meſuach, was a Chaldean by Nation, and a Chriſtian of the Se& of Neſtoriatis : He ſtudied 


Medicine, Philoſophy, and Aſtrology, at B ys when Aaron Rafid, the twenty-third Caliph of Bagdad, deter- 


mining to fend his Son Ebdullach, | lh Mamon, V iceroy into the Province of Chorazen, this Joanna was 
recommended as the mpſt accompliſhed Perſon that could be found for all Kinds of Learning; and Skill in ſeveral 
Languages, and was for this Reaſon thought a proper Perſon to attend the Prince to his new Government, and 
to be near his Perſon. This Prince Mamon, coming afterwards to be Caliph,” and having an ardent Deſire to be 
acquainted with the Learning of the Antients, of which there was nothing at that time tranſlated into Arabic, ſum- 
mon d an Aſſembly of Doctors ſkill'd in ſeveral nee and inquir'd of them the Names of the Fs 9 and 
of the Books which were, written in the Greek, Perhan, Chaldean, and Egyptian Tongue, in all Arts and Sciences. 
He then got together as many as he could procure from all Parts; and ſelecting the beſt and moſt uſeful in Medi- 
cine, Phyſic, Aſtronomy, Muſic, Coſmography, and Chronology, order d them to · be tranſlated, - appointing 
this Juanna Overſeer of the Tranſlations from the Grtel; and this was the Time when Galen's Books of Medicine, 
and all Ariſtotle's Works, ,were firſt tranſlated i into Arabic, * dy d in the cightieh Year. of his Age, and the 
Year; of the-Heg ira 204. Anno „ ß BSodbarmolt wg bg (35 


Aae thus Teimid, was a Chriſtian, of the Sect of t the Jacphires, and born in Bagdad, his Father being the 


Head of the Eccleſiaſtics, in that 17 This N apply d his Mind to Study with ſo good 8 Succeſs, pris. 2 in a 
ſhort time he became a knowing P yſician,: an d compoſed a Book, in which he gives an Account of all the Diſ⸗ 
eaſes and Infirmities nt to the human dad y,' beginning With the Head,, and'proceeding downwards through 
all the . to e F. cet. This Book he antital Fe that is, ©, the very Reality, and preſented. it 
to the Soldan then reigning. The Reputatio n of this en Ae a and the Place of 
Phyſician in Ordinary to the Houſhold, in Welch Carne 20 acquir d not only Riches, but much Honour and 
Glory. : For he never took Money of a por: or labouring Man, wy bets he 7 not ſell his noble Art for trifling 
Sums; 45 freely, accepted Preſents;from Princes, Nobles, and rich Men. He was wonderfully. covetous of 
Honour, and ſo proud, th if any of his Patients tranſgreſſed the Rules which he had preſcri ibed, ka wanderer 
. any, More,. eve . -tvugh. it mes the. Soldan himſelf, He 25 Ama Hairs 384. 


Chri 4. Ale 969 e e i 0 E. N 
2 Ra 15 e Aabane or, as nk writs it corruptly, yp 8 dh 3 7 dar, 52 


the of: Zacharias, e San. of abi, or Errafis. .. Leo in his Account of bim, calls him Qubac bur 
99 he — 9. 8 of: the Eity. Rai; th Son of FED and that I. *. = ophy and Medicine ar 
FS ay oc he went 9.0 ro, whence; ow was invited by Eiman/er, a a Man of and Reputation for 
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b. He dy'd at Cordubs, ks aaa bs. of Chriſt 1070. gina Tag His 
Works e extaric are twelve Books, intituled Eren, or, as it is other wiſe written, Helchavi, Elchavi, and 
Mlkoos, which fignifies containing the Whole, hence they are alſd called Libri Continentes; beſides theſe, there 
de ben Books of his ad Almonſerem, ix Books of A orifns, and other Treatiſes. One Du Walicam, in Fottin- 


ald, relates,” that he dedicated alſo to jor a Book of Chymiſtry, and received of him a thouſand 
Denarn as a Reward ; but not being able to put his Schemes in Exccution, or won Ao nc toons actual Operation, 


he was puniſhed with 'Whipping and Baniſhment. | 
Arndidus of Villanova, a Perfon of very good] udgment, ſays of Ref that he was a Man of clear Specalation 


ray in Practice, cautious in giving Judgment, and of approved Experience. 
Leo Afer relates the following — . Paſſing one Day through a Street of Cordula, he frw x Cod of 


People, and inquiring the Reaſon, was told, that CM, as E taking the Air, ſuddenly dropt down dead. 
enn the Man, and as ſoon as he view'd him, ery d our haſtily for a Parcel of Cudgeks to be 
brought; which done, he immediately diſtributed them to the By-ſtanders, reſerving one to himſelf, and order d 


them to ſtrike and · beat che dead Perſon in all Parts of his Body, but eſpecially upon the Soles of his Feet, him- 
t he was mad; but, however, within a quarter of an Hour 


the Man began to move, and ſoon recover d, amidſt the Acclamations of che People, who cry*d out, A Miracle 
a Miracle! Rais then mounted his Mule, ind made the beft of his Way home. Elmanſor ſoon hearing of this 
range Event, ſent for Rais, and complimenting him, ſaid, I knew you were an excellent Phyſician, but not 
that your Skill extended fo far as to raiſe the Dead.” Rafis anſwer d, I confeſs myſelf a Phyſician, but 
< wtterly unable to raiſe the Dead, becauſe none but God can work fuch an Effect. But as to what I did this 
'« Day, I neither found it in any Bock of Medicine, nor learn'd it of a Maſter ; but once 1 happen'd to travel in 
** Company from Boydad to Egypr, and, as we went over the Deſerts, ſome Arabians, Perſons of Quality, Joined 
us, one of whom, as we rode along, dropt off dead from his Horſe. An old Man of their Company imme- 
* Aigtecly alighted, and taking a Parcel of Sticks, diſtributed them te us, who exerciſed them in the ſame manner 
upon this reputed dead Perſon, as I and others did this Day on the dead Man in the Street, and with the fame 
goed Succeſs. 1 did not know but this Man's Caſe might be the ſame as that of the Arabian ; and Care, 

* under the Influence of your good Fortune, has been ſucceſsful.” Enanſor was very well pleaſed, could 
not forbear paſſing a Compliment upon him in theſe Words: . The Za and which has you for an Inhabitant, 
„ may well and truly ſay, that ſhe has Galen in the Midſt of her.” | 5 fer l. « Experience is of 


* more Effect than the Phyfician.” 
 Exarbaragui was Phyſician to Manfor, a Counſellor of Corduba. He compoſed a'very uſeful Work, like the 


Canon of Aviceme, on the Subject of Medicine, which is a Book in great Requeſt among the Mahometan Phy- 
ficians at this Day. He dy'd in the Year of the War of Corduba, aged an hundred and one, in the Year of the 
Hegira 404. Amo Domini 1013. 

© Eabarani was a Native of Tabarans, a Province of Choraſan, and Phyſician to Sultan Thechm, King of Ghazna, 
a City of Af, on the Borders of India. He compoſed a very celebrated Work in Medicine, intituled Firdius 
Ulbecime, that is, the Paradiſe of Wiſdom, containing Medicinal Matters, with Deſcriptions of the ER of 
Herbs, Animals, and Stones. He dy'd at Ghazna, Anno Hegire 474. Anno Domini 1081. | 


See the Article Avicenna. | 
 Meſuach, or Mefue, was a Chriſtian, of the Set of the Facobites, born in the Cy H Marian, on 2 River 


Emphrates. He learned Medicine and Philoſophy in Bagdad, and was a conftant Attendant on Avicenni?s Lectures 
He compoſed very uſeful Treatiſes on Potables, and — Work of the Compoſition of Medicines. He lived 
at Cuiro, e great Favour with che Caliph, and acquired very great Riches, as well as Reputation. 
He dy*d about the ninetieth Year of his Age, mo Hegirz 406. Chrifti 1015. 

Thogrei was not only a Phyſician, but a Philoſopher, tbe a Alchymiſt, Poet, and Hiſtortan. He was 
bom m the City of Ipaban in Pena, and being a very accompliſh*d Perſon, was promoted to the ity of 
e Miniſter to Prince Maſebud, Brother to the Soldan of Ma, in which Poft he -acquir*'d immenſe Riches, 
his Maſter ratſing a Rebellion againſt his Brother, was taken and impriſon'd ; and Thogras, being v'd of 
whatever he had acquir'd,' was ty'd to a Tree, and ſhot to Death with Arrows, — Hexiræ 515. #1121. 
Beſides his hiſtorical and poetical Works, he lefe behind him a Bock intituled The Rape of Natere, which treats 


of Alchemy. 


Are lee. vas deſcended gem Mabemet; and barn in the Gty N Meg in. Sicihy. He was an 
t Philoſopher, as well as Phyſician, and had net his Equal for Geography He dy d a Cindad in udo 
If, Anno Hegire 5 #6. Chrifti 1122. We have none of his Medicinal Works. - 

Thru Saigh was born ut Sita Maria in Andaluſia, Tis Anceſtors were Jews. He was very well Seed In 
Philoſophy, as well as Medicinal Learning e fot nt ofthe Hegjra 550 gcc 1155. at the Place 
of tis Nativity, leaving — in Medici: W. 
| Thi Zoher, born in Sicily, was Phyſician to Thu Haba, the Rebel hd Meral 66 hiv Son. Peidjx nyo Iv'd 
in their Ruin, he had the good Fortune to be introduced” into the Service of che King of Morocco: Te never 
accepted a Fee from poor Men, or ſuch as got their Living by their Hands, but-nover refiled Preſents rd Kings 
or Plincs. He beſtowed a OH es Ta — that chey hated im without #Gauſe, but only 
for Envy, and that he hoped'to by his Beneftence. He dy d in the nin ſecond Year 
of tis Age, Ants Hegire 564. Chriſti '£#68.  Averroce Was one of his Auditors, and learried of him. 

' Thiu'Thofail, da Farly, ws born in the City of Seville in Aua. Fi was rained fl; Rebet 
non, which induced him to apply "hiiniſelf bo Stady, "whereby be becume an wry Proficient in Phil, 
and Medicine, and had Aberroes, Rabbi Moſes the Egyptian, and 'many others, Nor bis Jearcrs. ' His Death: hap 
e 571. Chrifti 1178. 14 the Coe with thi Bar, Elms , the Author of an ingeriious 
well-written Pie ; pubhiſlfd by Door Pocock, in Arabic and Lain under ti e Tlie of "Philoſopbus ai be, 
Anf tränfiated int other Languages. 
« Zobar, n bf his Fact; and 


and printed * x.” and ſince ſeveral tithes 
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n the Vittuts of Herbs, bn. Poiſons, and Metals, and on Animals, in three Books; digeſted in alphabetical 

Outer. - He died at Malaga, Amo Hegire 394. Chriſti 11997. 0 | on PS: 3 
JJ AVSRADE 2 ant wi log glee i nol ple nin ante eve 
Suben Tu Haidor was a Native of Fez, aPhilolapher, Phyſician, and Aftrologer, was Phyſician for many 

Years to the Kings of Fez, and died of the Peſtilence, Anno Hegire $18. .Chrifti 1415. He left a Piece intituled 

The Ore of Ihe d lagi, Nos BE ae DO ene and * 341 00 Ain 
Abu Babar Inu Chalſon, a Native of Granada, was a Philoſopher, Phyſician, Aſtrologer, and an elegant Poet. 

He died in the Year of the Hagira 828. and of Chriſt 1424. 0 1 
See ALRUAsIͤ. „ IT 

See AVENZOAR. 


n ACCOUNT of famous Phyſicians among the Jews, from J. Leo Afer. 


Tſaac, the Son of Erram, a Phyſician and Philoſopher, was born in Damaſcus, ſtudied at Bagdad; and wat 
Phyfician to Zaide, Viceroy of Africa, who had another Phyſician, a Chriſtian. The Viceroy happening to fall 
ſick, whatever Medicine Iſaac preſcribed was'condemn*d and rejected by the Chriſtian ; for which Reaſon 1/aat 
forbore to attend his Maſter, and, being afked theReaſon, ſaid, That the Diſagreement of two Phyſicians over 
« one Patient, was worſe than a tertian Fever.“ He died Anno Hegire 183. Chriſt 799, He compoſed a Book 
on the Cure of Poiſons. | | | 

Emram, the Son of 1ſaac, a Native of Toleds in Spain, was a Phyſician, Philoſopher, and Aſtrologer. In his 
Time the King of Spain took the City of Toledo, where wanting a Secretary for the Arabic, Emram offer'd his 
Service, and was accepted. He was afterwards ſent by the King to the Mooriſh Governor of Seville, to demand 
ſome Tribute; but ſpeaking ſome Words, by which the Governor thought himſelf highly injured, he was order'd 
to be kill'd, n Hegire 387. Chrifti 997. | | 

Haron, the Son of Sentun, was of a very noble Fewifh Family in Fez, and a Phyſician, Philoſopher, and Aſtro- 
loger. When he was a Youth, he enter'd himſelf into the Service of King Habdalla, who had a prime Miniſter 
of ſuch Prefumption as to take upon him to govern both King and Kingdom. Haron adviſed the Killing of 
him, and, after his Death, was taken into his Place: But the People of Fez having, on many Occafions, ſhewn 
a malecontent Spirit, the King appointed Haron for their Governor, which Poſt he enjoy'd ſeven Years. The 
King afterwards removing his Camp at an hundred Miles Diſtance, the Inhabitants of Feꝝ made an Inſurrection, 
and kill'd all the Fews; News of which being brought to the Camp, the Army roſe againſt the King, and kill'd 
Haron, Anno Hegire 872. Chriſti 1467. h PSA 

The greateſt Revolution which ever happen d in Phyſic, either with reſpe& to Theory or Practice, was occa- 
fion'd by the Introduction of Chymiſtry into the Art. I ſhall not, in this Place, enter into Difputes concerning 
its Antiquity, as it is foreign to my preſent Purpoſe. I ſhall only obſerye, that the firſt Man who made any 
Metal, was the firft Chymiſt; and this, Hiſtory informs us, was Tubul- Cain, who is generally allow'd to be the 
fame as the Yatcan of the Antients, who taught Mankind the Uſes of Fire. The firſt Inhabitants of Egypt, in 
all Probability, brought the Art of making Metals with them from the Eaſt; and from this great Source of 
Learning it was convey'd to other Nations. N 

Whatever Experiments the Curioſity of the Antients may have led them into, with refpe& to the Tranſmuta- 
tion of the baſer Metals into Gold, we meet with no mention of Alchemy, either in this Senſe or any other, till 
about the Middle of the Fourth Century, when Fulfns Maternus Firmitus, an Author of that Age, ff of it as 
a thing well known. After him, Aueas Gazeus, who wrote at the Cloſe of the Fifth Century, talks of it as no 
new Diſcovery. And in the Seventh Century Georgius Syncellus wrote profeſſedly on the Subject, and was fol- 
tow'd by a Multitude of Greek, Arabic, and Latin Authors. 3 | | 

Boerbaave thinks, very judiciouſly, that after the gabs had to cultivate the Art of Chymiſtry, (including 
Metallurgy and Alchemy) the Metaphorical and Hieroglyphical Manner of Writing, which obtained among 
them, gave Rife to a Practice of calling the Means or Helps, made uſe of for bringing Metals to Perfection, by 
the Names of Medicines ; the imperfect Metals, by the Name of ſick Men; and Gold, by that of a ſound, 
hvely, heakhy, durable Man: From whence the Ignorant at length fell into the Error of ſuppoſing, that theſe 
were to be underſtood in à titeral Senſe, 3 Mn finding the Impurities of the baſer Metals call'd by the 

incur: all Diſeaſes. Hence firft roſe an Opinion, which has fince been pro- 
pagated far and wide, that the imperfect Metals might be tranſmuted into Gold, and the Bodies of ſick Perſons 
into found ones, by one and the ſame chymfcal Preparation, ro which they gave the Name of the Philoſophers 


Stone, or the Gift Azoth, and call'd"its Peſfeflors Adepts. The Opinion ſeem d confirmed, from a few ſimple Ex- 
periments of extracting medicinal Virtues froti Drugs by Cl rmiſtry, which Rhaſes gave the fitſt Inſtances of ; but 


which, in the Elevenck Century, Avicemus futther illuſtrated, in a Deſcription of the Ayabian Julab, or difti'd 
Roſe· water, and Męſer aftetwards confiren ' d more at we FETT 
Hicherto we find Chyniiltly cultivated only amongſt the Arabfans ; but in the Ae theThitiee reerith Cen- 
tury, ſoche ſuecſsful Attempts were made by Hbatus Mayitits, a Germih, of Swabia, and Roger Bacon, an Eng- 
lifoman, born wear Nb fer in Somtrſerfbrre; and cominbnly knowti by the Name of Frier Bacon, to ihttoduce it 


id Fahy vegetable Siibſtance ; ind this Knowledge was tie 
compound Waters, whith at preſent fer 5 5 tirge x Part of the Shop Cormpoltions, and 


which perhaps are tncralfy of more Service t©/the'Retailets bf Medicines than to the Sick. © W 
Barcelona, or, according to others, at Majorca or Minorca, in 1 3 T6: - muſt conlequent- 
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Efteen, and which he had the Credit of inventing, 2s well as many other Secrets boaſted of as more modern 
Diſcoveries; Was originally deſcribed by Ba, Valentine. It was this Author who firſt uſed Antimony internally, 
and enrich'd Medicine with many Preparations of this Mineral. It is faid, that having thrown away ſome Anti- 
mony, which he had uſed in the Fuſion of Metals, he obſerved ſome Swine, who had accidentally eaten it, to 

tte conſiderably ;"@nd-that, very ſoon after this, they became ſleek and fat. This gave him the Hint of try- 

hat it would do in human Bodies; with this View he made a Multitude of Experiments with it, as appears 
by his Treatiſe, intituled Currus 7. riumphalis Antimonii, and determin'd its Efficacy. After him Paracelſus, Mat- 
thiolks,” Angelus Sala, Jacobus Launæus, and many other learned Men, pleaded the Cauſe of Antimony, and held 
it in great Eſteem. There were, however, others who look d upon the internal Uſe of Antimony as moſt per- 
nicious, amongſt whom was Facobus Grevinus, who in 1566. publiſh'd a Treatiſe, in which he repreſents Anti- 
mony as a moſt dangerous Poiſon, and adviſes the Magiſtrates to prohibit the Sale of it, as they had done that 
of Quickſilver and Orpiment. His Council was taken, and the medicinal Uſe of Antimony was forbid the ſame 


Year, by a Decree of the Faculty of Phyſic at Paris, winch was confirmed by one of the Parliament; and in 


1609. Paulmier, a Phyſician of Paris, was expel'd the Faculty for uſing it in his Practice. In the Year 1637. 
the {ame Faculty allow d its. Uſe as a Cathartic ; and in 1666. the free Uſe of it was permitted by the Parliament 
of Paris, in conſequence of an Opinion of the Faculty of Phyſic given in its Favour. | 

; " Before I proceed to the Hiſtory of Paracelſus, and the Innovations he made in Phyſic, it will be neceſſary to 
gixe ſome Account of a Piſtemper which appear d in Europe, for the firſt time, a little before his Birth; and of 
another which was introduced, or at leaſt began to be common, a Year or two after he was born. I mean the 
Sweating. Sicknefs, and the Venereal Diſeaſe. Dr. Freind ſays, That the Sweating Sickneſs was originally a 
<« Native, of our Iſland ; and, upon this Account, it is the leſs ſtrange, that it ſhould: be the moſt accurately 
“ deſcribed by one of our own Countrymen, the great and learned Caius. It began at firſt in 1483. in Henry the 
“ Seyenth's Army, upon his landing at M:fordbaven, and ſpread itſelf in London, from the 2 1ſt of September to 
« the End of OFober. It return'd here five times, and always in Summer, firſt in 1485. then in 1506. after- 
« wards in 1317. when it was fo violent, that it kill'd in the Space of three Hours; ſo that many of the Nobi- 
4 ty died; and of the vulgar Sort, in ſeveral Towns, half often periſh'd. It appeared the fourth time in 
„ 1528. and proved mortal then in the Space of ſix Hours: Many of the Courtiers died of it, and Henry the 
e Eighth himſelf was in Danger. In 1529. and only then, it inf the Netherlands, and Germany, in which 
de jaſt Country it did much Miſchief, and deſtroy'd many; and particularly was the Occaſion of interrupting a Con- 
&« ference at Marpurgh, between Luther and Zuinglius, about the Euchariſt, The laſt Return of it with us was 
& in 155!. InHeftminſter it carried off 120 in a Day; and the two Sons of Charles Brandon, both Dukes of 
& Suffolk, died of it. At Shrewſbury particularly, where our Author Caius reſided, it broke out in a very furious 
« Manner. The Deſcription he gives of it is terrible, like the Plague of Athens.” See Supor AxolLIcus. 
Witch reſpect to the Venereal Diſeaſe, I ſhall not enter into a long Detail of the Arguments for and againſt its 
Antiquity. Upon the Whole, it ſeems to be certain, that, long before this Era, Phyſicians had obſerved moſt 
or all of the Symptoms. peculiar to the Venereal Diſeaſe ; but theſe were rare Caſes, and do not appear to have 
occur'd often. Upon its Importation however from Hiſpaniola, where it was endemial, into Europe, it made ſo 
rapid a Progreſs, and ſpread ſo univerſally, that, in a very few Years, it became the moſt profitable Diſtemper 
the Practitioners of Phyſic were ever acquainted with. wc] 1 27 

_. The firſt Inſtances we have upon Record of Poxes imported from America, were in one Boyl, a Spaniſh Bene- 
diZine Monk, who certainly had ſatisfied his Curioſity, of which his Order is reported to have a great deal in this 
way, with a Female of the new World; and in Peter Margarit, a noble Catalbnian. This happened in 1494 3 
but as Columbus had, the Year before, returned with ſeveral, Mariners and Soldiers from Hiſpaniola, it is highly 


probable, that ſome of theſe might be infected, and that they ſerved in the Spaniſh Troops which ſoon after 


defended Naples againſt the French. Theſe Spaniſh Soldiers are ſaid to have communicated the Infection to the 
Neapolitan Women, and theſe to the French Soldiers; who, at their Return, brought it into their own Country, 
whence it was ſpread oyer all the known World; which is the leſs extraordinary, as this Accident happened to an 
Army, and that of a Nation always remarkable for Gallantry, two Circumſtances very favourable to its ſpeedy 


0 r . | | 
"This Diſcaſe is not more remarkable itſelf in the ae Phyſic, than for giving Occaſion to the Intro- 
duction of many Remedies into Medicine, either unknown before, or differently applied. Amongſt theſe are 
Guaiacum, which began to be uſed about 1517 ; China Root, which was firſt known in Europe about 1535 ; 
and Sarſaparilla; but the, moſt celebrated of all was Mercury, an Herculean Remedy, and one which has laid the 
Foundation of great Improvements in the Art of Healing. This was applied externally for the Cure of the Vene- 
real Diſeaſe, ſoon after it appear d in Europe, that is, before 1498. The Hint was probably taken from the Aa- 


Hians, and ſome of their I ranſcribers, who directed its Uſe in Unguents to kill Lice, and in cutaneous Foulneſſes, 


long before the Appearance of the Venereal Diſeaſe; and as this Diſtemper was attended with Defedatioris of the 
Skin, the Probability of its being ſerviceable in this Diſtemper was very obvious. I have ſaid, under the Article 
Anatomy, that Jacobus Berengarius Carpenſis was the firſt who made ute. of mercurial Ointments in the Cure of 
the Venereal Diſcaſe : Afruc, however, will not allow this, but ſays, that he and Fohannys de Vigo, his Contem- 
and with great Succeſs. . Theſe two Authors flouriſhed in the very Beginning of the Sixteenth Century; and the 


7 
: 


latter was the firſt who is known to have adminiſter d any mercurial Preparation internally. What he recom- 
mends ig the Mercurius Præcipitatus ruber, and that in a conſiderable Doſe,” in the Plague and Colic. Tis high- 
ly 8 this, and all other chymical Preparations: of Mercury, were originally made by the Alchemiſts, 
with a. View of fixing this Subſtance, and conyerting it into Gold ; and that, upon falling of the End propoſed, 
they were encouraged to try what it would do-interaally, by che Sacoeſs they had obſerved of its external Appl. 
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I hall, now proceed to giye an Account of Paraceſſus, and the great Innovations he made in Phyſic, after having 
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obſerved,” that he found Phyſic in a very „ 5, | 
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would have rendered all farther Improyements impoſſible, But it 14 very fortunately for Paraciſſus, that 
- Phylic "was, at the Lime he appeared, reduced by the Schools to Clucanery, 


yz reaſoned altnoft ont of the World, 
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ſurpriſing that Parace/ſus Hauld be able to make the Figure he did in the World, furniſhed as he was with many 
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Aureolus Philippus Paracelſus Theophraftus Bombaſt de Hohenheim was the Son of Milbelmus Hohenheim, a 
learned Man, and Licentiate in Phyſic, tho' a ſlender Practitioner, but poſſeſſed of a noble Library, being him- 
ſelf the natural Son of a Maſter of the Teutonic Order. He was born in the Year 1493. at a Village in Switzer- 
land called Einfidlen, which ſignifies a Village or Deſart, about two German Miles from Zurich, where he got the 
Appellation of Eremita or Hermit, which Eraſmus gives him in a Letter. 

At three Years of Age he is ſaid to have been mutilated, and made an Eunuch, by a Sow. Accordingly we 
always find him a bitter Enemy to the Women; and he is, perhaps, the only great Man upon Record without a 
Paſſion for their Sex; tho? his Picture, as taken from the Life, repreſents him with a Beard. He was inſtructed 
by his Father in Phyſic and Surgery, wherein he made great Proficiency; but, as he grew up, he was captivated 
with the Study of Alchemy, which occaſioned his Father to commit him to the Care of Trithemius, Abbot of 
Spanheim, a Man of great Renown in thoſe Days, from whom having learned many Secrets, he removed to 


Sigiſmund Fuggerus of Schwatz, a famous German Chymiſt, who, at that Time, partly by his own Induſtry, and 


partly by a Multitude of Servants and Operators, retained for the Purpoſe, made daily Improvements in the Art. 
And here, he aſſures us, he learned ſpagiric Operations effectually; after which he applied himſelf to all the moſt 
eminent Maſters in the Alchemical Philoſophy, who concealed nothing from him, and from whom, as he himſelf 
relates, he learned his Secrets. | | | | | Y 
But not reſting here, he took a Journey to all the Univerſities of Germany, Italy, France, and Spain, in order 


to learn Phyſic : after which he viſited Pruſſia, Lithuania, Poland, Walachia, Tranſylvania, Croatia, Portugal, 


Nlyria, and the other Countries of Europe, where he applied himſelf indifferently to Phyſicians, Barbers, old 
Women, Conjurers, and Chymiſts, both good and bad; from all which he gladly picked up any thing that might 
be uſeful ; and thus enlarged his Stock of ſure and approved Remedies. He alſo learned from Ba/il Valentine's 
Writings the Doctrine of the three Elements, which, concealing its Author's Name, he adopted as his own, and 
publiſhed under the Appellation of Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. 

In the twentieth Year of his Age, making a Viſit to the Mines in Germany, he travelled into Ryſfſia, where being 
taken Priſoner, on the Frontiers, by the Tartars, he was carried before the Cham, and afterwards ſent, with that 
Prince's Son, on an Embaſly to Conſtantinople ;, where, in his twenty-eighth Year, he tells us, he was let into the 
Secret of the Philoſophers Stone. He was alſo frequently retained as Surgeon and Phyſician in Armies, Battles, 
and Sieges. | 

He & a high Value on Hippocrates, and the antient Phyſicians z but deſpiſed the Scholaſtic Doctors, and, above 
all, the Arabs. He made great Uſe of Remedies prepared of Mercury and Opium, wherewith he cured the 
Leproſy, Venereal Diſeaſe, Itch, light Dropſies, and other Infirmities, which, to the Phyſicians of thoſe Times, 
(who were ignorant of Mercury, and afraid of Opium, as cold in the fourth Degree) were utterly incurable. 

By theſe Cures he grew daily more celebrated and daring ; eſpecially after recovering the famous Printer Frobe- 
nius of Baſil, whoſe Caſe appears to have been a violent Pain in his Heel, which, upon Paracelſus's Treatment, 
removed into his Toes, ſo that the Patient could never ſtir them afterwards, tho* he felt no Pain, and in other 
reſpects grew well; but ſoon after died of an Apoplexy. - By this means he became acquainted with the great 
Eraſmus, and was well eſteemed by the Magiſtracy of Bail, who, giving him a plentiful Salary, made him 
Profeſſor in the Year 1527. where he continued to teach philoſophical Phyſic two Hours every Day; ſometimes 
in Latin, but more frequently in High Dutch. Here he read Lectures to explain his own Books De Compoſitionibus, 
De Gradibus, and De Tartaro; which, according to Helmont, pede in idle Drollery, and contained little 
ſolid Senſe. Here, in a ſolemn manner, ſeated in the Chair, he burned the Writings of Galen and Avicenna ; 
declaring to his Audience, that he would even conſult the Devil, if God would not aſſiſt him, which is conform- 
able to his expreſs Declaration, in ſeveral Places of his Works, that no one need ſcruple conſulting the Devil, to 
get Secrets of Phyſic from him. | | . 

Here he procured many Diſciples, with whom he lived in great Intimacy: Three of theſe he maintained in 
Diet and Cloaths, and inſtructed in ſeveral Secrets; tho? they afterwards ungratefully deſerted their Maſter, and 
even wrote ſcandalous Things of him, adminiſtering, with great Indiſcretion, the Medicines he had taught them, 
to the great Diſadvantage of thoſe who employed them. He alſo retained Surgeons and Barbers in his Family, 
to whom he communicated uſeful Secrets; but all of them ſoon after left him, and turned his Enemies. His only 
faithful Diſciples were Dr. Peter, Dr. Cornelius, Dr. Andrew, Dr. Urfinus, the Licentiate Pangratius, and Maſter 
Raphael, whom he ſpeaks of with Commendation. 

During his two Years Reſidence here, he cured a noble Canon of Liechtemfels, who had been given over by the 
Phyſicians, of a violent Pain at the Stomach, with only three Pills of his Laudanum. The fick Canon had 
promiſed him 100 French Crowns for the Cure; but finding it ſo eaſily effected, he refuſed to pay, alledging, 
with a Jeſt, that Paracelſus had given him but three Mice-turds. Upon this Paracelſus cited him before a Court 
of Juſtice, where the Judge, not conſidering ſo much the Excelleney of the Art, as the Quantity of Labour and Coſt, 
decreed him a trifling Gratification; with which Paracelſus was ſo exaſperated, that, loading them with Reproaches 
of Ignorance and Injuſtice, he renderec himſelf in ſome meaſure guilty of Treaſon ; and thus thought beſt to quit 
the Court, and make haſte home : From whence, by the Advice of his Friends, he privately withdrew out of 
the City, leaving his whole Chymical Apparatus to Joannes Oporinus. After this he continued rambling two Years 
thro? the neighbouring Parts of Aſatia, accompanied by Oporinus, and, in the Courſe of a diſſolute Life, wrought 
many extraordinary Cures, as we find related 42 who lived at the ſame time at Baſil, and often heard 
the Account from Oporinus himſelf. | 3 1 

This Oporinus, who had been for ſome time his Servant and Amanuenſis, was a Perſon of much Learning, well 
ſkill'd in the Greek and Latin Tongues, who, poſſeſſed with the vain Expectation of attaining Paracelſus's Secrets, 
left his own Family, and travelled about with him for two whole Years, without learning any one Thing, till, 
wearied out, he grew wiſe, and, quitting Paracelſus, he returned to Baſil. : R 

It happened, one Evening, that Paracelſus was called upon to viſit a Countryman dangerouſly ill, near Colmar 
in Aſatia; but, being ſet in for a Drinking - bout with ordinary Company, he deferred viſiting the Patient till next 
Morning; when, entering the Houſe with a furious Look, he aſk d, If the ſick Perſon had taken any Phyſic? 
as intending to adminiſter ſome of his Laudanum. The By-ſtanders anſwer d, He had taken nothing but the 
Sacrament, as being at the Point of Death: At which Paracelſus, in a Rage, replied, If he has had recourſe to 
another Phyſician, he has no Occaſion for me; and ran immediately out of Doors. Oporinus, ſtruck with this 
Piece of Impiety, bid Paracelſus the laſt Adieu; fearing the Barbarity of his otherwiſe loved Maſter ſhould ſome 


time fall on his own Head, | 5 | | | | e 
From this Time Paracelſus, having forgot his Latin, continued wandering from Place to Place, always intoxi- 


cated, never changing his Cloaths, nor ſo much as going into a Bed, till the Month of September 1541. when, 
| X | being 
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being taken ill at a public Inn at Gallſburz, he died, after a few Days Sickneſß, in the 47th Year of his Age; tho' 
* 11 promiſed Fimſelf, by the Uſe of his Elixir, that he ſhould live to an Age equal to that of Meth. 


en far Boer bhauve, in his Chymiſtry. Dr. Shaw, in his Notes to this Paſſage, proceeds to make the follow- 


8 Paracelſus, in his Time, was eſteem'd an excellent Phyſician and Surgeon; for Medicine was 
chen in a low Condition: The Practice, and the very Language, was all Galenical and Arabian. Nothing was 
inculcated but Aviſtotle, Galen, and the Arabs: Hippocrates was not read; there was even no Edition of his Write. 
ings, and ſcarce was he ever mention'd: Their Theory conſiſted in the Knowledge of the four Degrees, and 
the Temperaments; and their whole Practice was confined to Bleeding, Purging, Vomiting, and Clyſters. 

What contributed {till more to his Reputation, was his becoming acquainted with the Excellency of Mercury. 
in the Venereal Diſeaſe, | which had then newly broke out, and ſpread itſelf over Europe: And probably he had 
the Hint of this from Jacobus Carpus, a celebrated Anatomiſt and Surgeon at Boulogne, who alone been 
Maſter of the Cure, which was effected by means of Mercury, applied fo as to raiſe a Salvation. | 

Tis probable, that the Bulk of the Pieces publiſhed under this Author's Name are not his; but that his Fol- 
lowers choſe to uſher in their Performances under that Cover. In Effect, they are ſo many, and fo different from 
each other, that it is next to impoſſible they ſhould all come from the fame Hand: And yet, beſides the three 
Books which he lectured upon in Public, there are ſome others which ſhould ſeem to be genuine; ſuch is that de 
Pefte, of the Plague; that de Mineralibus, of Minerals; that de Vita longa, of long Life; and the Archidoxs 
Medicine, which was publiſhed by Bodenftyn, while Paracelſus was living, or at leaft ſoon after his Death. 

This Work is call'd Archidoxa Medicine, as containing the principal Rules and Maxims of the Art. Nine 
Books thereof were publiſhed at firſt; and the Author, in the Prolegomena to them, ſpeaks thus : | 

I intended to have publiſh'd my ten Books of Archidoxa; but finding Mankind unworthy of fuch a Treaſure 
« as the Tenth, I keep it cloſe in my Occiput ; and refolve never to bring it thence, till you have all abjured 
« Ariftotle, Avicenna, and Galen, and have ſwore Allegiance to Parucelſus alone.“ 

However, the Book did at length get abroad, tho* by what means is not known: It is confeſſedly an extraordi- 
nary Piece, and may be ranked amongſt the principal Productions that have ever appear'd in Chymiſtry. Whe- 
ther or no it be Paracelſus s, we will not affirm ; but there is one Thing ſpeaks in its Behalf, which is, its contain- 
ing many Things which have been fince cried up for great Noſtrums; and Yan Helmont's Lithontriptic and Alca- 
heſt are apparently taken hence. The following Paſſage of Helmont has occaſion'd much Speculation : 


To diftl the volatile Spirit of Sea - ſalt, in order to diſſolve the Stone in the Bladder, digeſt Sea-ſalt for a Month 


<« with Juice of ' Horſe-radiſh, and then diſtil the Whole: What rifes is the Spirit of the Salt, of ſingular Efficacy 
in diſſolving the Stone, either in the Bladder or Kidneys. How Helmont came to know, that Sea - ſalt would 
ferment with Radiſh-juice, is ſurpriſing; there being no Hint of the Thing in any of his other Writings : But our 
Wonder will ceafe upon reading the Proceſs in expreſs Terms, in the tenth Book of the Archidoxa. And the 


whole Book of the Alcabeſt is apparently taken from the fame. 
- Amongſt the genuine Writings of Paracelſus are hkewiſe reckon'd that de Ortu Rerum naturalium, de Tranſ- 


formatione Rerum naturalium, and de Vita Rerum naturalium. The reſt are ſpurious, or very dubious at beſt, parti- 


cularly his Theological Works. ' | | 

With reſpect to his Merits, as to Medicine and Alchemy, it muſt be own'd, that an arrogant aſſuming Air 
infe&ed all his Writings, as well as his Actions: It was common with him to promiſe mighty Things, with com- 
plete Aſſurance, upon flender and unequal Grounds. A ftrong Inſtance of his Weakneſs in this Kind is his 
undertaking, by the mere Uſe of his Elixir, to prolong a Man's Life to the Age of Merhuſalem; and deliberating 


with himſelf to what Period he ſhould protract his own. This argues his truſting to Imagination more than Expe- 


rience ; for, as he died a young Man himſelf, it is certain, he could not have Experiments ſufficient to warrant 
any ſuch thing; nor did he ſpeak of his own Knowledge, as a Phyſician ought ro do, but purely out of 


Caprice. | 

| We know not how it is, but the Body of Chymiſts, both of his own and our Times, have complimented 
Paractiſus with the Knowledge of the univerſal Remedy, and he himſelf is at the Head of the Opinion : He 
ſwears by his on Soul, and calls every God in Heaven to witneſs, that with one ſingle Remedy, prepared from 
Metals, he was able to cure all Diſeaſes, be they what they would. But Helmont, who knew as much of Paracel- 


fits as any Man, does not believe a Word of it; and, tho he is always commending him, warns us not to truſt 


him; adding; that his Writings are full of Babble. His own Hiſtory affords no great Proofs of the Thing, nor 
have we any competent Teſtimonies of other Writers. But what effectually overthrows his Pretenſions to ſuch a 
Remedy, is his own dying at an immature Age. | 

- His real Merit conſiſted, (r.) In being well fkill'd in Surgery, and practiſing it with great Succeſs. (2.) In 
underſtanding the common Practice of Phyſic, as well as his Contemporaries. (g.) In being alone Maſter of the 
Powers, Preparations, and Uſes of Metals. (4.) In having the Uſe of Opium to himſelf, and working wonder- 
ful Cures thereby. And (g.) in being well acquainted with the Virtues of Mercury, in an Age when perhaps only 
he and Curpus knew any thing of the Matter. | ; | 

As to his being poſſeſs d of the Philoſophers Stone, there are no ſufficient Proofs of it, and many ſtrong ones 
Leſt. I ſhould be thought to have contradicted myſelf with reſpect to 3 which I before ſaid was intro- 
duced into Practice — the Empirics, I muſt remark, that the Galenica! Phyſicians had utterly rejected its 
Uſe before the Time of Paracelſus, on a Suppoſition of its being too cold to be uſed with Safety. 

As to the Syſtem of Paracelſus, the firſt of his Principles relates to the Attention the Phyſician ought to pay 
to the he ſuppoſes between the great World, and the little World, or the Body of Man. He did not 
confine himſelf to the Compariſons which had been, and ftill are, made between theſe two, but attempted to 
diſcover in' this Analogy things infinitely more myſterious. In Man, for Inftance, he diſcovers the Motions of 
the Stars, the Nature of the Earth, the Water, and the Air, all Vegetables and Minerals, all the Conſtellations, 


and the four Winds. He aſſerts in another Paſſage, that the Phyſician ought readily to know what in Man is 


called the Dragon's-tail, the Ram, the Polar Axis, the Meridian, the Riſing and Setting of the Sun; and if he 
is ignorant of theſe things, continues our Author, he is good for nothing. From the ſame Author alſo, and his 
Followers, ſprings the Opinion of a pretended and imaginary Agreement berween the principal Parts of Man's 
Body with the Planets, as of the Heart with the Sun, of the Bram with the Moon, of the Spleen with Saturn, 
of the Lungs with Mercury, of the Kidneys and Teſticles with Venus, of the Liver with Jupiter, and the Gall 
with Mars; as there ate alſo feven Metals or Minerals, which agree with theſe ſeven Planets. - In another Paſ- 
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ſage Paracelſus aſſures us, that in our Limbus, that is, the human Body, are the Heavens, the Earth, and the 
Properties of all Animals; and he elſewhere aſſerts, that a true Phyſician muſt be able to ſay, This is a Sapphire 
in the Body of Man, this Mercury, this a Cypreſs, and this a Wall-flower, He alſo eſtabliſn'd an Analogy or 
Relation between Diſeaſes and Plants: Hence he ſpeaks of a Diſeaſe which he calls Morbus Acorinus, the Diftaſ: 
of Acorus. To this he adds ſome others which derive their Names from other Plants, or Parts, of Plants; from 
the Anthera, for Inſtance, from the Pulegium, from the Meliſſa, from the Sabina, from the Terebinthina, from 
the Siler Montanum, and from the Helleborus. , | 1 
With reſpect to the firſt Matter, he thought that all created Things ſprung from one ſingle Principle, or one 
ſingle Matter. This Matter he calls the Grand Myſtery. This, ſays he, is not any thing perceptible, any thing 
ſenſible, any thing that appears under a particular Form, or which has any Property or Colour, or which par- 
takes of an elementary Nature. The Sphere of this Grand Myſtery is extended as wide as the Region of the 
Heavens. This ſame Myſtery is the Mother of all the Elements, and the Grandmother of all the Stars, and 
all Creatures; for all created Objects are born of the Grand Myſtery, juſt as a Child is of its Mother. In a 
Word, from this Grand Myſtery, Subſtance, Matter, Form, and Eſſence, have deriv'd their Origins, not ſuc- 
ceſſively, but by a ſingle Creation. 9 „ | 

From this firſt Matter, according to Paracelſus, and his Followers, ſprung, among other things, the Seeds of 
Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals ; and all theſe Seeds have from the Beginning lay concealed in the Boſom 
of this ſame Matter, as it were in Darkneſs, or in what he calls the Abyſs, from which they were drawn by 
Generation. | P 

According to this Idea, the Followers of Paracelſus believe, that what is commonly called Generation, conſiſts 
only in the Exit or Paſſage of each Seed, or of each of the Individuals they contain, from Darkneſs to Light: So 
that, inviſible as they were, tho? they always exiſted, they at laſt become viſible. Upon this Footing, what is 
born To-day is not properly new, tho” it appear to be ſo; fince it had a previous Exiſtence in the Abyſs from 
which it fprings. In like manner a Thing which apparently corrupts, does not for that Reaſon periſh, or ceaſe 
to be, bur only returns to the original Source from which it was drawn, after having perform*d the Functions 
for which it was deſtin' d. The Followers of Paracelſus found this Sentiment upon a Paſſage of Hippocrates, 
where that antient Phyſician ſays, That nothing in Nature periſhes, as alſo that nothing new is. produc'd, that is, 
nothing is brought into Being which did not exiſt before; but theſe Seeds cannot ſpontaneoully leave the Places 
where they originally exiſted, and would not unfold themſelves, as they ought, if they wer not aſſiſted by a 
celeſtial Power or Virtue included in them, and which Paracelſus calls Archeus, that is, as his Commentators ex- 
plain the Word, an Architect Spirit. This Arcbeus ſeparates the various Elements, and all the Things they 
contain, placing each Object in its proper Place; and as for the Bodies of Animals, it in them ſeparates what is 
pure from what is impure, juſt as Fire or Antimony purifies Gold. It happens indeed, that it operates imper- 
fectly; and it is for this Reafon, that Men are now-and-then afflicted with ſome Diſeaſes ; but, for our Comfort, 
theſe Diſeaſes are not mortal like others. Paracelſus does not own. for true Elements the four generally agreed 
upon and received as ſuch in the Schools, that is, Fire, Air, Water, and Earth. He fays, That theſe are life- 
leſs Bodies, which only poſſeſs inefficacious and impotent Qualities, which can produce nothing, and are merely 
paſſive. He aſcribes a much greater Energy to three Principles, which, he fays, are found in all natural Bodies, 
and even in the Elements, and in each of them in particular. Theſe Principles are Salt, Sulphur, and Mer- 


In order to explain, in ſome meaſure, what theſe three Principles. are, he fays we need only look on Wood 
when burning. That which burns is Sulphur, that which riſes in Smoak- is Mercury, and thatwhich is reduc'd 
to Aſhes is Salt. We find ſomething of theſe three Principles in the Works of Tſaacus Hollandus, and 
Baſil Valentine, ſo that Paracelſus does not ſeem to have been the Inventor of this Notion. We ſhall not here 
attempt to explain the Difference which he and his Followers make between the viſible and inviſible Elements, 
ſince they themſelves do not ſeem to underſtand each other with reſpect to that Point, Beſides the ordinary 
Elements and Principles, Paracelſus thought there was in all natural Bodies ſomething of a celeſtial Nature, which 
he calls Quinteſſence, and which he deſcribes thus. The Quinteſſence, fays he, is a Subſtance which is cor- 
« poreally drawn from all Bodies which increaſe, and from every thing that has Life, and this Subſtance is diſ- | 
“ engag'd from all Impurity and Mortality; it is of the higheſt Subtilty, and ſeparated from all the Elements.“ 
He adds a little afterwards, that © this Quinteſſence is not of a different Nature from the Elements, becauſe it 
<« 18 itſelf an Element.” Upon the ſame Subject he afterwards ſays fomething in which he appears to contra- 
dict himſelf, or which is at leaſt very hard to be underftood. He alſo calls this Quinteſſence by the ſeveral 
Names of the Philoſophical Tincture, or Philoſophers Stone, the Flower, the Sun, Heaven, and ethereal Spi- 
rit. This Medicine, fays he, in Lib. de Tinctura Phyſicorum, is an inviſible Fire, which devours all Diſeaſes. 
I myſelf have, with this Remedy, cur'd the Small-pox, the Leproſy, the Droply, the Colic, the Apoplexy, 
malignant Ulcers, the Cancer, Fiſtulas, Scirrhuſes, and all internal Diforders.” He brings a very ſingular 
Example, to ſhew the marvellous Virtues of this Medicine. Some, ſays he, having made this Tincture, and 
* not knowing how to uſe it, neglected it; upon which it n*d, that, ſome Poultry, finding it in their Way, 
seat it, or-drank it; and their Feathers being before caſt, they were forthwith renew'd, a Circumſtance which 
e convinc*d the People, that this Phenomenon was the Effect of the Medicine.” | 55 | 

One would think, that if Paracelſus had been Maſter of this univerſal Remedy, he had no Occaſion to ſeek 
for others. Severinus, one of his principal Followers, ſays, it were to be wiſh'd, that ſuch a Thing could be 
found; but confeſſes, that very few have had that Advantage, Perhaps his Maſter would not be much wrong'd, 
if we affirm'd of him, that he knew little more of this Matter than others. However, his Diſciples have not 
adher'd to this univerſal Remedy, but acknowledge the Uſe of particular Medicines, of which they have pro- 
poſed a large Number. They affirm, that as each Species 'of Diſorder derives its Origin from a particular Seed, 
ſo there is a ſecret Remedy appropriated to each of them; and they talk of this Remedy, as if it had Intelli- 
gence, knew what it did, or was even more ſkilful than the Phyſician who preſcrib'd it. When Paracelſus was 
ask'd, Why his univerſal and particular Remedies, which were both infallible, did not produce their defign'd 
Effect, and prevent Death? He anfwer'd, That there was a Neceſſity for ſubmitting to Deſtiny, which was 
Irreſiſtible; It was undoubtedly for this Reaſon that this Chymiſt was not able with all. his fine Secrets, which he 
calls Magnalia Dei, to find the means of curing himſelf of the Gout, and ſome other terrible Diſorders, which 
cut him off in the forty-ſeventh or forty-eighth Year of his Age. eee e | 8 

When in ſome other Paſſages Paracelfus fpeaks of the Seeds of- Diſeaſes, he eſtabliſhes two principal Kinds of 
them: The one he calls Ziaftrum, and the other Cagaſtrum. The former draws its Origin Form a Subſtance 
which exifts from the Beginning, as Apples, Pears, Nuts, and other Fruits, which all ſpring from the PR 
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Jar Seeds deftin'd to produce them. The Diſeaſes depending on the firſt Kind are the Dropſy, the Gout, and 


the Jaundice. The ſecond Kind proceeds from a Corruption of ſomething, and the Plague, the Pleuriſy and 


Fevers, are the Conſequences of this Corruption. Paracelſus, and his Followers alſo, talk of the 1liaftrum and 
Cagaſtrum, with reſpect to the equivocal Generation of Rats, which they believe to be ſometimes generated by 
Corruption, and ſometimes by the Seed of their Parents. The former of theſe is called a. Generation ex Ca- 
| gaſtro, and the latter a Generation ex Hiaſtro. ed . | 2 

In other Paſſages he conſiders the Cauſes of Diſeaſes under other Relations, Theſe Cauſes he calls Entia, or 
Beings, and eſtabliſhes five Kinds of them. The firſt of theſe Beings is Eus Dei, or God himſeif, who 
inflicts Diſeaſes upon Mankind, as he himſelf pleaſes. The ſecond he calls Ens Afrale; becauſe he believ'd, 
that ſeveral Diſeaſes proceeded as well from the Stars in Heaven, as from thoſe in Man. . The third, which he 


calls Ent naturale, relates to thoſe Diſeaſes which proceed from ſome Defect of Nature. The fourth of theſe 


Beings is Ens ſpirituale, or Pagoycum, to which Paracelſus refers thoſe Diſeaſes which are the Effects of our 
own Imaginations, or thoſe of others acting upon us; and under this Kind are comprehended the Diſeaſes, 
which proceed from Witchcraft or Inchantment. The fifth and laſt Being is called Eus veneni, and compre- 
Hends all Poiſons, whether natural or artificial. ; 2 55 LE 
Paracelſus will, farther, have all Diſeaſes to proceed from what he calls Liadus, which is, when any Separation 
or Corruption happens in the Body. Petrus Severinus, one of the moſt celebrated of the Followers of Paracelſus, 
affirms, ut what Hippocrates call d Orcus, and what others mean by Nax Orpbei, and Abyſſus, are the ſame with 
the adus of Paracelſus. : | Las 
Our Author, at laſt, paſſing from the general to the particular Cauſes of Diſeaſes, affirms, * That the human 
« Body is nothing but Sulphur, Mercury, and Salt; and that in theſe three Things, which he calls the three 
'« firſt Subſtances, Health and Diſeaſes conſiſt. *Tis, continues he, in theſe three Things alone that we muſt 
<« look for the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and not in the Humours, or their Qualities, about which the Phyſicians make 
ce ſo great a Noiſe.” A little after he adds, That all Diſeaſes depend upon theſe three Things, and not upon 
<« the four Elements.“ He alſo affirms, that we muſt not have a Regard to Conſtitutions, and to the Eur 
Humours, as thoſe have done, who have ſpread ſo much Obſcurity over Medicine. A Diſorder, adds he, is 
either hot or cold ; but this Heat or Cold are not the Cauſes, but. only the Signs, of the Diſeaſe. When a Man 


| has his Forehead hot, his Head and his whole Body inflamed, his Urine red, and his Pulſe frequent, theſe are only 


the' Signs of his Diſeaſe ; but its Cauſes muſt be ſought for elſewhere. -In a Colic, for Inſtance, proceeding from 
Conſtipation, the Patient is afflicted with violent Belly-achs, a great Burning, accompanied with Thirſt, Vomitings, 
and ſometimes a Palſy ; but when the 2m rig 1s removed, all the Accidents or Symptoms forthwith ceaſe. 
Thus again, in a Caſe of the Stone in the er, the Symptoms accompanying that Diſorder cannot be remoy'd, 
without removing the Stone.” We mult not, in this Caſe, uſe either hot or cold Medicines ; neither muſt we talk 
of Humours and Conſtitutions ; the Knife alone can remove the Cauſe, the Knife is the only Arcanum or 


Secret for the Stone. 


Paracelſus enlarges upon the Nature of thoſe Diſeaſes which are produc'd by the three Subſtances already 
mention d, and conſiders the Manger in which they happen. On this Occaſion he obſerves, firſt, with reſpect 
to Mercury, that the Kind which is in the Bodies of Animals, and which has a great Affinity with common 
Mercury, or Quick-filver, by its Volatility produces Madneſs, Mortifications of the Ligaments, and Trem- 
blings ; and that if to this Volatility a certain Degree of Acrimony is join'd, or if the Mercury is too much ſpi- 
ritualiz'd, then Madneſs, Phrenſy, and Delirium, are produc 0. | Sy 
le adds, That theſe Diſorders are produc'd by the Spirit of the Mercury, which, when riſing, and ſeeking for 
an Exit, wounds the Brain, and particularly thoſe Parts of it which are the Seats of Memory and Judgment. 
If this Spirit in deſcending penetrates to the Nerves, and ſtrongly adheres to the Brain, it then produces the 
Apoplexy ; and, if it falls on the hinder Part of the Neck, it gives Riſe to a Palſy. But if it becomes cold in 
its Courle, it produces Tremblings of the Hands and Feet, or of the Head alone. It alſo occaſions Lethargies, 
and Diſtortions of the Mouth and Eyes. | 
The Diſorders produc'd by Sulphur are the various Kinds of Fevers, Impoſtumations, or Phlegmons, and 
the Jaundice. - But if the Salt ſhould. be ſeparated from the Sulphur, the later of theſe, becoming putrid, falls 
upon the Breaſt, and produces a Pleuriſy. In the Stomach and Liver it produces Fevers; in the Head, the 
Megrim and other Diſorders, as alſo Pains of the Eyes, the Teeth, and Ears. 

Several Diſorders alſo derive their Origins from Salt, and, among others, the Colic. - From the ſame Princi- 
ple proceed the Stone and Gravel, and other Concretions form'd in the Veins and Cavities of the Body, as alſo 
the Gout of the Hands and Feet, and the Sciatica, The Cauſe of theſe Diſorders is the Spirit of the Salt, 
which mixes with the Body of the Salt, and coagulates in the Bladder, the Kidneys,. and the Joints. Salt alſo, 
whenever it is diſſolv' d, produces Fluxes of the Belly ; but when it is indurated and coagulated, it produces In- 
durations and Obſtructions, which are remov*d-by diſſolving and fuſing the Salts which occaſion them. But if 
the Salt ſhould be too much ſubtiliz d, it produces Eruptions, the Itch, and other cutaneous Diſorders. The 
Eryſipelas, malignant Ulcers, and the Cancer, proceed from the ſame Origin. And laſtly, if the Salt is too ſtrong, 


it produces the Ini: Perſicus, and terrible Inflammations. Theſe three Principles, both within and without the 


Body of Man, have each their different Species, which alſo produce different Kinds of Diſeaſes. Vitriol, for 
Inſtance, which is claſſed among the Salts, produces a Kind of Eryſipelas. In another Place he tells us, that 
the peccant Matter of Fevers, in general, is no more than Sulphur and Nitre ; for which Reaſon Paracelſus 
would have a Fever defin'd a Diſeaſe ariſing from Sulphur and Mr ſet on Flame. He elſewhere affirms of 
pou, og Fevers in particular, that they proceed from a Motion of Nitre, which firſt produces Cold, and 
Beſides the Cauſes of Diſeaſes drawn from the three Principles of Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, Paracelſus 
ſought for others deriv d from Tartar, and to which he aſcribes almoſt all the ſame Effects he. had done to the 
former, and ſeveral others beſides. But we muſt here obſerve, that he was probably the Inventor of the Name 
in Latin, Tartarum, and which is nothing but that acid and bard Subſtance, as, he elſewhere tells us, concreted 
on the Sides of Wine-caſks, whereas the Lees ſubſide to the Bottom. He maintains, that the Stone of the 
Bladder, and the Gravel of the Kidneys, are generated or produc'd by what he calls Tartar, the Reaſon of 
which Name he gives us in the following manner. 5 K 5 

I call, ſays he, the Stone, a Diſeaſe ariſing from Tartar, (morbus Tartareus) becauſe of its Affinity to the 
true Tartarus, or Place of Puniſhment feign'd by the antient Poets. Now this Tartarys fo called, becauſe it 
contains an Oil, a Water, a Tincture, and a Salt, which inflame and burn the Patient, juſt as the Fire of Hell 
would do. Our Author, in his uſual chymical Cant, gives ſtill another Name to the Stone, which is, „ 29 
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ich reſpect to the Signs of Diſeaſes, we find very little in the Works of Paracelſus. In ſome Paſſages he 
he wy them; "Oe in others teſtifies but a ſmall regard for them. He eſtabliſhes various Kinds of 
Pulſes, which have all a Relation to the ſeveral Planets. There are, according to him, two Pulſes in the Feet, 
which are aſcrib'd to Saturn and Jupiter; two in the Neck, which depend upon Venus and Mars; two in the 
Temples, which are regulated by Luna and Mercurius.; and the Pulſe which is under the Influence of the Sun, is 
in the Left Side under the Heart. Hence it follows, ſays he, that if the Pulſe beats quicker than uſual, the ſeven 
principal Members ſuffer, that is, the Heart, the Brain, the Liver, the Gall, the Kidneys, the Spleen, and the 
Lungs. If any of theſe Members in prac is oppreſſed by the Diſorder, the Pulſe beats more faintly, becauſe 
the Air or Spirit of Life does not find a free Paſſage I 2 | 1 f | 
Paracelſus is more full and copious upon Urine, as may be ſeen in what he has wrote concerning the Judg- 
ments drawn from Urines. Urine, fays he, is a diſſolv'd Salt, with a Mixture of Sulphur and Mercury. We 
ſhall not here enter upon a Detail of the ſeveral Signs he draws from the Urine, in order to judge of the Natures 
and Conſequences of Diſeaſes. A Knowledge of this Kind muſt undoubtedly be of the laſt Conſequence, if what 
Jo. Rhenani, in his Urocritorium Chymiatricum, aſſerts, is true; which is, that every good or bad Circumſtance, 
with reſpect to the Termination of a Diſeaſe, is clearly, and, as it were, in a Glaſs, diſcover'd in the Urine. 
We have already obſerv'd, that the moſt celebrated of the Followers of Paracelſus frankly confeſſed; that the 
Quinteſſence, or univerſal Remedy, mentioned by their Maſter, and of which he boaſted ſo much, was ſomething 
very rare. This Circumſtance oblig'd both Paracelſus, and his Followers, to ſeek after ſeveral particular Reme- 


dies which they have propoſed. One of the Means which they fay ought to be uſed in diſcovering theſe Medi- | 


cines, is to obſerve what they call'd the Signatures of Things. They believed that certain Differences, with 
reſpect to the Colour, the Figure, and other external Marks in Animals, Vegetables, and Minerals, were ſo 
many Indexes of their reſpective Qualities, for the Cure of particular Diſeaſes, Ape 

They maintained, for Inſtance, that Eupbraſia bore a Mark which indicated its Virtues againſt Diſorders of the 
Eyes; and this Mark is a ſmall black. Figure within the Flower, and which they ſaid repreſented the Eye - ball. 
One of the Species of the Dentaria, Toothwort, whoſe Root reſembles a Chain of Teeth ſink'd together, proves 
by that very Circumſtance, that it is a proper Remedy for Diſorders of the Teeth, and for the Scurvy. The 
Seeds of Pomgranates, and the Kernels of Pine- apples, having alſo the Form of Teeth, we ought, from that 
Circumſtance, to infer, , that they are Remedies proper for thoſe Parts. Pulmonaria, or Lung wort, is good 
againſt Indiſpoſitions of the Lungs, becauſe it is light and ſpongy like that Organ, and in ſome meaſure reſembles 
its Figure. Lemons are good againſt Diſorders of the Heart, becauſe they, in ſome meaſure, reſemble its Figure, 
And as that Organ has a relation to the Sun, as we have already obſerv'd, the yellow Colour of the Citron repre- 
ſents, in ſome meaſure, the Colour of the Sun; and, in like manner, denotes that Fruit to be of a cordial Qua- 
lity. Gold having the ſame Colour, as alſo the Splendor of that Luminary, they faid it was not, for that Rea- 
ſon, to be doubted, but it was the moſt excellent of all Cordials. The Root of the Plant Satyrion indicates ſtill 
more ſtrongly by its Figure, that it is deſtin'd for ſtrengthening the Parts fubſervient to Generation. Aſarum, 
which ſo exactly reſembles an Ear, is, for that yer Reaſon, a Remedy proper againſt Diſorders of that Part. 
More Inſtances of this Kind may be ſeen in Crollius, who has wrote at great Length upon this Subject. But 
Libavius, tho? a great Chymiſt, frankly confeſſes, that a Conformity between the Figures of certain Simples, 
and their Medicinal Virtues, is purely an accidental and fortuitous Circumſtance. | | 

We muſt here obſerve, that, notwithſtanding all theſe Signatures, Paracelſus and his Followers depended much 
more upon Metallic Medicines, than on thoſe ſupplied by the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms; in which reſpect 
they differ'd from the antient Phyſicians, who knew little more of Metallic Medicines than their Uſes in external 
Applications. The Followers of Paracelſus alſo required, that Medicines, from whatever Subſtances tney 
were extracted, ſhould be prepared chymically ; becauſe, without that Circumſtance, they are ſo far from being 
falutary, that they are prejudicial, ſince the poiſonous Quality, naturally in all Simples, is not ſeparated from 
them, SRI 7 1 | RW”; 10 

Paracelſus alſo believed, that certain Words and Characters could cure ſome particular Diſeaſes, which would 
not yield to other Remedies; potable Gold, or the Quinteſſence of Gold, and that of Antimony, not excepted. 
He affirm' d, that Nature had communicated her Virtues, or imparted her Power, to Words, or engraved Stones, 
as well as to Herbs and Roots. He alſo maintained, that the Phyſician might have recourſe. to Magic for the 
Cure of Diſeaſes. « eh ; es | Fun 

Notwithſtanding his e. ing theſe Opinions, he did not neglect the two moſt common and univerſal Reme- 


N 


dies of Veneſection and Purgation; but he thought Clyſters unneceſſary, and tells us, that he wrote nothing on 


htat Subject, becauſe he look'd upon them as very prejudicial to the Conſtitution. He wrote five Treatiſes on 


Veneſection, which ſhews us, that he did not n of that Practice, though he thought it was not uſed as 
it ought, and ſubjected it to ſeveral Rules drawn from the Diſpoſition of the Stars. We make this Remark, in 
order to ſhew, that the Chymiſts who came after Paracelſus, and who, for the moſt part, rejected this Remedy, 
have not, in this particular, followed the Sentiment of their Maſter. He uſed Purgatives; but preferred thoſe 
chymically prepared, to ſuch as were in Uſe among the Greeks and Arabians. Oporinus, in Epiſtola ad Solenandrum 
& Wierum, — —5 us, that when Paracelſus purg'd his Patients in any Diſorder whatever, — for that Intention, 
preſcrib'd Mercurius Præcipitatus, reduc'd to Pills and made up with a little Theriaca, or Mithridate, or the 
Juice of Cherries, or of Grapes,” _ K WF Ms ACEC 4 Wlan ene; 1603: nl 36 nou 
Oporinus does not explain what kind of Precipitate his Maſter uſed. The Quacks frequently gave red Preci- 
pitate in Venereal Diſorders, which is a very violent Purgative, and an Emetic, the Compoſition. of which Para- 
celſus gives us. He orders this Medicine to be prepared by diſſolving in Aqua forts, and drawing it off 
five times by Diſtillation, more or leſs, till the Mercury has acquired a beautiful red Colour. Upon this Powder 
Spirit of Wine is afterwards to be pour d, and drawn off by Diſtillation ſeven, eight, or nine times, till the Pre: 
cipitate becomes white in the Fire, and is no longer ſubjectto evaporate. He adds, that by this Proceſs we ſhall 
obtain a diaphoretic Precipitate. The modern P rs of red Precipitate follow all the Directions of Paracelſus's 
for they firſt uſe Aqua fortis, and then Spirit of Wine: But in vain do they pour this Spirit upon the Powder, 
and draw it off, ſince it does not by that means become white, much leſs does it undergo ſuch a Change as to 
become fix d, incapable of evaporating, and of ever being reduc d again to a liquid e this we ſee, that 
the Words of Paracelſus are not greatly to be depended on; and here, as on every other Occaſion, he pretends to 
inſtru& us in the Method of compoſing an excellent Remedy, which far {i s. the common Prexipitate; but 
when his Directions are rigidly obſerv d, the Experiment always fails of Succeſs... We have juſt Reaſon to doubt, 
whether he knew the Secret of this diaphoretic Precipitate, the Preparation of which he pretends to deſcribe, But 
whether he did or not, the Preparation, mentioned by Oporinus, . was exhibixed. with a View 1 purge, and not to 
; | f | | | EXCITE 
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'excite -a Diaphoreſis; and it is highly | le, that it came very near to the ordinary red Precipitate, if it was 

not entirely the fame. * Paracelſus certainly knew other purgative Medicines drawn from Minerals; and we 
* ought not to imagine that Oporinus affirms, that his Maſter never purg d with any thing except Precipitate Mer- 
cury. It is impoſſible, that, having inade ſo many Experiments upon Antimony, he ſhould not diſcover, that; 
among other tHings, various purgative Subſtances might be obtained from it; for he aſſerts, in the firſt Place, 
that as Antimony is more proper than Fire, or any other thing, to purify Gold or Silver, fo it, in like manner, 
| purges the human Body; and carries off its Impurities. It is certain, that by the Name Magiftery he does not 
mean a common Cathartic Medicine, fince he tells. us afterwards, that the Magiſtery of Antimony cures the 
Leproſy. This Eſſence, this Arcanum, this Virtue of Antimony, as he calls it, is, according to him, prepared in 
the following manner. This,” ſays he, © is what we call the Virtue of Antimony, of which no mention is 

made in any Medicinal Work whatever. Take care, in the firſt Place, that no Part of the Antimony be cor- 
« rupted, but that it remain entire, without loſing any thing of its Form, ſince under this Form the Arcanum 
8 7 is conceal'd. It ought to be forc'd by the Retort, till no Caput Mortuum remains; and by three 
e Cohobations reducd to a third Nature: Then this Arcanum is obtain d. The Doſe of which is four Grains 
| % mix'd up with Quinteſſence of Baum.” Theſe Directions have no great Tendency to render us more know- 
s ing than we were before. We do hot obſerve, that Paracelſus often mentions any Purgative, properly fo call'd, 
G obrain'd from Antimony. In his Treatiſe De Caducis, he indeed mentions Flowers of Antimony, without 
1 de ſcribing the Manner in which they are prepar' d, ſince he only talks of a Preparation of which they are the Baſis, 
and which he affirms to be an excellent Remedy againſt the Falling ſickneſs, though he gives us no farther 
| Deſcription of it. He however ſpecifies its Doſe, which is nine Grains before the Paroxyſm, and eighteen under 
s it. In another Paſſage he ſays ſomething concerning the Mercurius Vite. He made almoſt as many i- 
ih ments upon Vitriol as upon Antimony; and mentions an Arcanum- which he extracted from it, and which he 

| preferred to that obtained from Gold. a XS Tf. OLTIARTL. , 

We fhall not, on this Occaſion, run out into a Deſcription of the Eſſences, the Magiſteries, the Ekxirs, and 
other important Secrets, which our Author calls Magnalia Dei, ſuch as the Quinteſſence already mentioned, the 
celebrated Remedy call'd Azoih, which Paracelſis always carried about him, and his Laudanum. With reſpect to 
this laſt Medicine, we cannot forbear ſuſpecting that it was a Compoſition S — if not entirely; 
of Opium. This is, in reality, an excellent Medicine, when judiciouſty uſed.; and a great many Phyſicians are 
of Opinion, that it is not very neceſſary to prepare it, ſince the moſt Jaborious and expenfive Preparations of it 
are not much more valuable than the moſt ſimple; or the Drug itſelf, ſuch as it is brought to us from the Levant, 
or ſuch as the Twrks daily uſe. Paracolſus, indeed, affirms, that thoſe Medicines in which Opium is an Ingre- 
dient, are of a poiſonous Quality, that we ought not to repoſe any Confidence either in che Poppy, Henbane, 
or the drake ;- and that we have no anodyne or narcotic Medicine which operates ſafely and egfily; except 

Sulphur extracted from Vitriol, which, beſides its other Uſes, is an excellent Remedy againſt the Falſing - ſickneſs. 
However, in another Paſſage, he frankly confeſſes, that Anodynes, ſuch as Opium, are of fingular Efficacy in tlie 
Oure of the fame Diſorder; and immediately after propoſes a Formula of a Medicine compounded of Thehay 
Opium, Cinnamon, Muſk, and Amber. It is true, indeed, he at the latter End adds the Arcanum of Vitriol, 
which is the ſame thing with the Sulphur. But if this Sulphur is alone fo excellent an Anodyne, and ſq proper for 

the Cure of the Epilepſy, why did our Author join Qpwrm to it? He was well enough > 7 one” that this Qbje- 
ctiom might be made to him; and endeavours to anſwer it, by ſaying; that there might accidentally be ſome Fault 
in the Vitriol, and that the Artiſts were ſometimes guilty of Overfights in preparing it, which was the Reaſon 
why it ſometimes fail'd of producing its Effect. This Anſwer ſhews us, that Paracel/us did not repoſe fo great a 

Confidence in his Sulphur of Vitriol, as not to endeavour to affift its Effects by Opium, the Virtues of which are 
not ſo precarious. ' And this Circumſtance ſeems to confirm our Conjecture with reſpect to his Laudanum. We 

| ſhall not take upon us to determine, whether any one is at preſent Mafter of the Secret of this wonderful Sul- 
= hur, or this Arcanum of Vitriol, which our Author prefers to all the Remedies prepared of Gold, and whoſe 
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irtues he ſo highly extols in ſeveral Paſſages. The Secret muſt unqueſtionably be among the Number of thoſe 
which art known by few, and concerning which our Author ſays, that if God-commynicates them to any one, 
they are not, for that Reaſon, made public, becauſe God has given Prudence enough to thoſe to whom he imparts 
them, to keep them conceaPFd, as they ſhall always be till the Coming of Elias the Artiſt, when eyery thing that 
is now conceaPd ſhall be ſet in a clear Light. BEERS Co OE ane EL. WT” 
The Surgery of Paracelſus has by Tome been more eſteem'd than it may poſſibly deſerye, Though he has com- 
poſed two pretty large Works on this Subject, one intituled The Great Surgery, and the other The Small Surgery, 
yet in theſe voluminous Productions he ſcarce treats of any-thing beſides Wounds and Ulcers. For the Cure 
theſe he does not depend upon common Remedies, and ſuch as are pbtain'd from Plants, but uſed Chymical 
Medicines, ſome of which are very good for anfwering theſe Intentions. © But if theſe did not produce the deſignd 
Effect, he did not heſitate to have recourſe to Charaters, Words, and the other deluſary Arts of Superſtition. 
With reſpect to Wounds, he ſays there are two Methods of extracting the Iron of an Arrow or Dart hen it is 
lodg*d in a Wound; that this is ordinarily done by pulling it out, and attracting it by Medicines, if it is only 
ſharp" and long; or by puthing it farther in, and attempting to bring it out r e Baie, If it 1s 
bearded. He alſo obſerves, that the fame Practice is to be followed when a Mufket-ball is lodg'd between the : 
Bones. He adds, that when the Intention cannot be anſwered by Herbs and Roots, which he owns are very t 
often ineffectual, we muſt, in diſlodging bearded Arrows or Balls from between the Bones, have recourſe to cer- t 
rain Kerbe Confiellata, or Words influenc'd'by the Stars; and boldly* affirms, that hy the virge of theſe Words 4 
alone, without the Aſſiſtance of any ching befides our Fingers, we may caftly extract all Kinds of Parts from 4 
Wounds. But, fays he, the Malice of che Saphiſty has attempted to render this Art infamous, by pralubiting its 
Uſe, under the-Penalty of «being anathematizd, and. committed to the Flames.” J do not, for this Reafon, 
neglect to ꝓraotiſe it, ſince I. know chere is nothing in it but what is natural. Fargrelſus ſays ve y httle upon 
Tumors,: Fractures, and Diſlocations'; and throng the Whole of his'Chiryrgical Works, we find ue relate- 
ing20 the Ampatation of Members; vd'choſe Operztions which are-performed by the Knife, and the Fire. | 
oven appears, chat he. did not approve of theſe lat. mentioned Methods, chough he commends che: Uſe of the 


Keiife: asche only Remedy to be depended/'upon/in the-Stone, , OT » 1 

7 | 3 Qu Author - enlarges pretty. much on che Pox, exttines it Cauſes, inquires into its Signs, gr propoſes 2 
e Number of "Remedies for i Cute, the” principal of which, are various Preparations af N ar j 5 

ibed in his'own Manner, thats, ſo as to be yriderſtood by Wy: or rather none at al. 

in reading che Works of 'Pqracelſus, it is enſy to obſerve, that he had a heated and diſorder i Imyginarion, 
full: of the crudeſt Notions; hence it is no n he gave into Aſtrology, 'Geomancy, *Chiromancy, and the 


#, 
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to the Improvement of Phy 
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Cabbala; Which were extremely common and popular Things in thoſe ignorant Ages. He ſays expreſly, That 


Medicine muſt be join'd to Magic, or it cannqt be ſucceſsful; by which he docs not mean Natural Magic only, 
but declares, that no one need ſeruple getting certain Secrets of Phyſic from the Devil, and boaſts of holding 
Converſation with Galen and Avicewya, at the Gates of Hell. In ſhort, he has uſed all poſſible Means to per- 
ſuade the World, that he was a real Magician; ſo that if he has failed in the Attempt, it is his Misfortune. 
Indeed it has been the comman Opinion, that he was one; but, for my Part, I judge he was rather in ſome In- 
ſtances an Impoſtor than a Conjurer. r. | | #6 
But among the bad Jy that his Works are ſtuffed with, there are ſome which are good, and contribute 
ic. ' What he ſays againſt the common Notions that had prevailed from the Time 
of Galen, as to the Effects of the primary Qualities of Bodies, hot, dry, cold, and moiſt, has ſomewhat open'd 
the Eyes of Phyſicians. He calls the Philoſophy of Ariſtotle, a wooden Foundation; and, if himſelf has 785 
laid a better, he has given Occaſion fpr it, and promoted a Diſcovery of the Weakneſs of that old Baſis, His 
Opinion of Seeds, all which he ſuppoſes exiſted from the Beginning, prevails to this Day among the moſt 
knowing, who have only explain'd it better. His Doctrine of Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury, has great Uſes in 
Philoſophy and Phyſic ; if taken nat as real Elements, but as active Principles in Bodies. It is alfo manifeſi, 
that he had a great Knowledge of the Materia Medica, and beſtow'd much Time and Pains in working up0o:: 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Subſtances, ſo as to have made a very large Number of Experiments; bur 
then he has this great Defect, that he ftudiouſly conceals what a long Courſe of Experience has taught hin! 
upon this Subject; ſo that the ſhort Critic of Guntberus d Andernac is extremely judicious : *© I allow, favs 
« he, That Paraceſſus was an excellent Chymiſt, and that he has deliver'd many good Things in his Writings 
& but, on the other hand, it is Pity he ſhould have mixed them with a Number of others, which are falſe and 
& frivolous ; and at the fame time ſhouſd have inyaly'd the beſt in ſo much Obſcurity, that ſcarce any one 
&©& can underſtand what he ſays, or make the leaſt Advantage of it. I wiſh Galen had been leſs diffuſive, and 


& more exact, in his Works, and Paraceiſus more clear and candid ; but, as every one has his Failings, we ſhould 


— 


„ retain What appears to be good: and leave the reſt.” 


The Lord Bacon has given a juſt, tho ſevere Cenſure of Paracelſus, in his Philoſophical Capacity, to this 


Effet: Paracelſus, ſtanding at the Head of the Chymiſts, deſerves to be ſeparately chaſtiſed as a Monſter, 


What Bacchanalian Oracles are thoſe he utters in Meteorology ; whilſt he is ridiculouſly aping Epicurus? All 
that Epicurus aſſerts upon the Subject, is but Opinion, which he uncancernedly left to its Fate; but Paracelſus, 
blinder than Fate, „* more raſh than Chance, is ready to avouch the abſurdeſt Falſhoods. What Dreams of 
Reſemblances, Correſpondences, and Parallels, are given us by this fanatical Linker together of Idols? His three 
Principles indeed, might be received with ſome Utility, as having 2 Foundation in Nature; but he is continually 
wrefting them to ever thing, according to his great Dexterity in Deluſion. But this is not the worſt of him; 
for, like a ſacrilegious 1 ar; he has mixed and polluted divine Things with natural, ſacred with profane, 
Fables with Hereſies, human Truths with religious; ſo as not, like the antient Sophiſts, to have hid, but 


. Extinguith'd, the Light of Nature. The Sophiſts were only Deſerters of Experience, but Paracelſus has betray'd 


it. At the ſame time, he is ſo far from underſtanding, or juſtly repreſenting Experience, that he has added to 
the Trouble and Tediouſneſs of Experimenting. In ſhort, he has every- Where, to the utmoſt, magnified the 
abſurd Pretences of Magicians, countenanced fuch Extravagancies, and encourag'd others to believe them from 
his own Affurance ; being thus at once the Work and Servant of Impoſture. His Diſciples greedily ſwallow 


_ thoſe Doctrines, which ſie has rather promulged and promiſed, than actually laid down and made good, and 


defended with Arrogance inſtead of Caution; being thus recommended with pompous Shew, - Affinity with Re- 
ligion, the Subterfuge of Obſcurity; and other Impoſtures. And hence his Followers appear link'd to one 
another by the lying Spirit, that ſhews itſelf in their ſwoln Hopes and Promiſes. However, by wandring thro' 
the Wilds of Experience, they ſometimes tumble upon uſeful Diſcoveries; not by Reaſon, but by Accident 
2 to form Theories, they plainly carry the Smoak and Tarniſh of their Art along with them, 
and, like childiſn Operators at the Fyrnace, attempt t0 raiſe a Structure of Philoſophy with a few Experiments 
of Diſtillation; and their own Idols of Separation and Mixture, where no Traces of them are really. found. 
Yet we do not accuſe them all in the Lump, but make a Difference betwixt that little ſerviceable Set, who, being 


nat very:. ſolicitous: about raifing of Theories, principally practiſe a certain mechanical Subtilty in making 


new Diſcoveries, with their Uſes, more after the manner of Frier Bacon than Par gcelſus; and diſtinguiſh theſe 
from chat ampious Tribe, who endeavour only at procuring Applauſe to their Theories, and court and beg it 
under a qretended: Zeal for Religion, large Promiſes, and the Arts of Impoſture, which is the Way of Bafl 
Valenuint, and maſt of the Alchemical Authors. bat ry bh ae fats | 2 
Notwithſtanding what Lord Bacon ſays of Parace{/#s and the Chymiſts, they certainly deſerve very great 
Praiſe, as; they have N yaſt deal to the Improvement of the Art of Healing. Firſt, As they demon- 
ſtrated the Syſtem of the Galenifts..20 be falſe, and baniſh'd it from Phyſic; tho#- it muſt be confeſfed, they 
did gat fupſtitute ang which was mate rational in its m. Their Theory, however, was leſs pernicious than 
any of thoſ which preceded it, as ät was leſs capable of leading into Error; for it was too romantic, and too 
manifeſtly falſe, to miſſead ſo many as others had done, tho ſome few Enthuſiaſts gave into it. 
Secondly, They were Benefadtars to Phyfic, as they introduc d, or reyiv'd the Uſe of many Remedies, of 
the greateſt Importance in quring Hiſtempets. Amoggſt theſe are Mercury, Antimony, Sulphur, Nitre, in 
the Senſe we underſtand:it, Opium, and Iron, from Which they directed us to make various Preparations, and 
taught us their Uſes:: To theſe may, be added, the volatile, urinous Spirits, as thoſe of Hartſhorn, Blood, or 
About ninety Years: after Paractlſus, the famous Van Halmont appear d, a Man of ſuch infinite Induſtry, 


- 


bi F 


chat he ſpent fifty Years in examining foſſile, animnal, and vegetable Bodies hy Chymiſtry. He would undoubted- 


ly have made a very conſidrrable Figure, if he had made a night Uſe of ;his Diſcoyeries, communicated them 
candidly to the World, and forbore running into the Nations of Haracelſus, hom he mimic'd in pretending; 
like him 160 an univerſal Remedy. Ele Was a Man of Learning, Abiliges, and Floquence :. a 
All Zxoge-foan. came, into. bis Opinions, and then none hut purely Chymical Preparations were in requeſt, 
and nothing but "what was prududd by Chymiſtry was to be confided in for the Preſervation of Liſe and 
Health. And when afterwards H. Sy/vius:de-la Bos, Profeſior of Phyſic in Loden, made it his Buſineſs to 9 8 
mote Chymiſtry, and was ceontinyally extolling its Uſefulneſs to a numerous Audience, his Authority, Elo- 


quence, and Example, Mere ſufficient to eſtabliffi its Reputation every - here. Same indeed doubred, but almoſt 


all aſſented. s iſban.as Quho Tacberites, with great Reſolution and Succeſs, undertook the Cauſe of Chymiſtiy, in 


three: leamed and c laborate Treatiſes. They now began to be convinc' d, that Nature acts, and that the A of 
131 f | Man 
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Man 1s actuated, by chymical Inſtruments: By theſe, all that Variety of Motions. by which all Effects in the 
Univerſe, and in the Body of Man, may be produc'd, but without them nothing, are excited, directed, increaſed, 
diminiſhed, and deſtroy a. Theſe were the Lal Maxims current in the Univerſities, and in the e of 
Phyſicians. Did Acids by their Acidity _ e Metals? An Acid was provided for the Diſſolution of Ali- 
ments in the Stomach; Did Acids genera the Fire, and mixed with the highly acrid Oils of Aroma- 
tics, produce a violent Efferveſcance ? We — lie ve, that the acid Chyle, mixed with he Balſam of the Blood, 
rouſes the natural Heat of the Body; or, if both theſe ſhould happen to be acrimonious beyond meaſure, they 
muſt be ſuppoſed the Cauſe of burning Fevers. Nitre, Sea-ſalt, but eſpecially Sal Ammoniac, refrigerate 
Water: Immediately the cold Fit of a Fever was aſcribed to them. The Exhalations of -the Particles of Wine 
during boiling, receiv'd in a Veſſel placed over them, ſhew us how our Spirits are generated. Acids mix'd 
with Alcalis cauſe a violent Efferveſcence, ahd are ready to break the Veſſel which incloſes them: Juſt ſo the Chyle, 
mix*d with the Blood, raiſes the like Tumults in the Ventricles of the Heart, the Veins, and the imaginary 


Rhomboidal Receptacles in the Muſcles. 
The human Stomach is made an Hermietic Pot, in which the tepid Acor of a Ferment excites a F. ermentation 


of the Aliments: Hence the Chyle contracts an Acidity, and, paſſing out with an Efferveſcence, meets with that 
alcaline Incentive, the Bile; here begins a Combat between the two Champions, the pancreatic Humour be- 
ing a Spectator and Encourager of the Fray; the Work goes on briſkly, the Duumviri- are hotly engag'd, 
being ſupported by their reſpective Guards; part of them by a natural Impetus ruſh into the Canals of the 
lacteal Veins, and by their own proper Efforts penetrating ugh the Meanders of the lacteal Rivulet, fall 
into the Torrent of the Blood, where, inſtead of finding Peace, they are attack d by more Enemies which lay 
in Ambuſcade, and a new Fi ight commences. In the mean while others reſolutely paſs the Streights in. Purſuit 
of the Runaways, and, coming up with their Enemies in the Chanel of the Blood, renew the Battle, which 
becoming general, part of them ruſn into the fiſt Ventricle of the Heart, and thence i in the firſt Heat of their 
Fury through the Ifthmi of the Luings, breaking thro* the Myriads of little Tubes. Nor is here an End for 
the Concourſe of the pulmonary Veſſels reaſſembles the ſcatter'd Bodies, and throws them into the other Ventride 
of the fervid Heart, where, animated with freſh Spirits, they break through all Obſtacles, and diffuſe themſelves 
throughout all the moſt intricate and ſecret Receſſes of the Body, whence they return full of Spirit and Alacrity 
to the Cells of the Heart. All this has much the Air of a Romance; but ſome modern Phyficians, it is certain, 
have ſerioufly maintained, that the natural Actions of Life were perfortn'd after this manner. He that has a 
thorough Notion of all the Parts of this Farce, may in an Hour's time become a great Artiſt. | Firſt, be careful 
to get right Ideas of Acid and Alcali; you may ſoon after be taught the Signs of each, and you will eaſily ſee 
which is the moſt prevalent. You have nothing more to do, then, but to — in with ſome. Auxiliaries to the 
Relief of the weaker, and ſo reſtore the Balance of Power between them; And thus is'the Sum and Subſtance 
7 all that Sylvius and 7 achenius taught, and which tie World: ſo much admir'd and follow'd, comprehender 


very few Words. 
"Such Chymiſts might have been e all theſe triflin Vanities, and boen lool d upon only as ridiculous, 


if they had not founded upon their Fooleries ſome Pieces of Practice, highly deſtructive to the Lives and Health 


of Mankind. Of this I ſhall give one memorable Inſtance. Galen, as we have ſeen before, ſtarted the Notion 
of Animal Spirits. Some of the Chymiſts improv'd upon this Chimera, and pretended to determine the Man- 
ner in which they were produc'd, comparing it to the Generation of vinous Spirits by Diſtillation: Others went 
a Step farther, and affirm'd they were ſubject to Diſeaſes, as Inflammation, and 9 of being infected with 
ſomething deleterious ; and obſerving farther, that many Diſeaſes of the acute Kind terminated by copious 


Sweats, they conchaled, that the moſt expeditious way of curing acute Diſorders was, to reſolve this 


Inflammation, or to drive out from theſe imaginary Spirits, the pretended . deleterious Sbmething, but they 


knew not what; and this by means of profuſe Sweats extorted by violently hot Remedies, if thoſe may be ho- 


nour'd with this Appellation, which do much more Injury than Good. Herein they ſeem to agree with ades, 
who was of Opinion, that one Fever ought to be cult by raiſing another, or rather by — the eee 
worſe: They, however, ran counter to the Doctrine of Hippocrates, and his Guide N — who both, if at- 
tended to, would have inform*d them, that this fort of Evacuation is highly prejudigial, unleſs the Humours 
are previ concocted, or, in other Words, till the obſtructing Matter, A= cauſes the Diſeaſe, is ſufficient- | 
ly attenuated by the vital Powers, to be capable of paſling thro — Pores of the Skin. 

Thus were heating Medicines firſt introduc'd into Practice, to the great Diſhonour of Phyſic, and che De- 


ſtruction, in all Probability of Millions. And not leſs than the Experience of an Age was requir'd to convince 


the Generality of Phyſicians, that ſuch Medicines, thus applied, were more NY than the dreaded. Inflam- 


mation, and more — than the Something they dream'd of. 


In the Beginning of the ſeventeenth Century, the ever memorable Dr. Wi liam Harvey WY ATTY * bil Circu- 


lation of the Blood. And this gave Occaſion to the Introduction of Mechanics into — upon the Ruins 
of the chymical Theory. Theſe are more likely to improve it, than any thing relative to Speculation, which has 


yet occurr d to us; provided nothing be taken for granted which can admit of a Diſpute, and the Facts we 
reaſon upon are ſufficiently aſcertain d. In order to ſet the Uſes of theſe in 4 true 2 60 I ſhall give _ Sub- 


ſtance of an Oration' wrote by the celebrated Boerbaave expreſly on this Subject. 


Thoſe who make Geometrical Calculations of the Powers 5 Bodies from their Bulk, Fi igure, and Velocity, 
either affumed, or taken by Obſervation, are called Mechanics. Their Art depends on à very few, certain, and 
well-known Principles, which are the Foundations of all the ſubtile and difficult Inventions that have been 


made in it. And tho? it has been highly eſteem'd in all Ages, and thought neceſſary to other Arts, it meets with 


Contempt among "Phyſicians, being commonly overlook'd,” or not regarded, as being of little or no Service. 


So flight an n of Mechanics I take to be ſo unbecoming a Phyſician, and the Source of fo many 
Errors, to which may be liable in his Practice, that I ſhall make it my preſent Buſineſs to _ That the 


Knowledge of Mechanics is bighly uſeful, and even neceſſary, in Medicine. 


That the general Nature of Body is by none better defin'd than by Mathematicians, L Upps every one will 
allow; but the peculiar Properties of every ſingle Body, as exiſting in the Nature of Things, were never 


; rightly deduced 4 priori, from this univerſal Idea of the Geometricians, which being form'd only of à Col- 
lection of common Qualities; excluſive” of whatſoever diſtinguiſhes one from another, will never furniſh, us with 


an Argument from whence we may draw' a Concluſion exp of the peculiar Nature of a Body, tho“ on 
this very Thing primarily depends the Power of Acting, with which one Body is endu' d above another; and 
conſequently. this being unknown, the other muſt remain à Secret. | Whoever, therefore, has a Mind. to diſcover 
the Nature of an unknown Body, muſt ſearch out — Qualities in lingle Bodics, as may limit his Ideas, and 


reſtrain 
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reſtrain his Ratiocinations to the peculiar Nature of one individual Subject, which cannot be certainly known but 
by ſenſible Experiments, and Obſervations of the Effects of each Body. For theſe Effects are to be reckoned 
among ſuch Things as flow from the peculiar Nature of the Subject we examine: One Effect, therefore, denotes 
a ſingſe Property, and a Collection of all the Effects together conſtitutes the whole Nature of the Thing, as far as 
it is diſcoverable by the Senſes. - Having obtained a Knowledge of theſe Properties, if we proceed to demonſtrate, 
in a geometrical: Way, ſuch other Properties as, by clear and neceſſary Conſequente, follow from the former, we 
diſcover a far greater Number of Things,” than we could have known by the Help of our Senfes, and yet no leſs 
certain or uſeful than thoſe others. Beſides theſe two, there is no third Method of attaining to the Knowledge of the 
peculiar Conſtruction of any corporeal Machine; and both theſe Methods convince us of one Truth, which is, that 
the human Body is of the ſame Nature with the whole Univerſe of Things which we contemplate; and by the 
Teftimony of Senſe, and in the Judgment of Reaſon, contains nothing extraordinary above the reſt, if its Prin- 
ciples be ſeriouſly examined, _ thatit conſiſts of more and different Machines, agitated by the Influx of Humours, 


and is qualify'd, by its Conſtruction, to produce more Effects, and that great Variety of Motions, which, by the 


Laws of Mechanics, flow from the Bulk, Figure, Solidity, and Connexion of the Parts; and this is evident, if 


we conſider, that if the mechanic Motion of one of theſe Parts be deſtroyed, or the Band of its Connexion looſed, 


the ſame Effects are no more to be expected. Hence the human Body is of a true mechanical Structure, and, there- 
fore, poſſeſſed of all the 8 which belong to a Subject the beſt qualify' d for mechanical Speculation. There- 
fore a mathematical or mechanical Frame, and the human Machine, are, from the fame Laws, explicable by 
Geometry, provided we aſſume for Data not ſuch Things as a fruitful Imagination may form to itſelf out of an 
infinite Variety of Poſſibles, but ſuch Properties as are well known, from the Teſtimony of the Senſes, to be pecu- 
har to them. Very many of theſe Properties have been diſcovered by Anatomy, in obſerving the Size and Structure 
of the larger Parts of which we are compoſed, and more have been diſcloſed in the leſſer Parts by the Help of 
Microſcopes, which demonſtrate, that the larger and leſſer Parts of the human Structure are of the ſame Nature. 


Hydroſtatics alſo, or the Knowledge of Liquids, has informed us of many Things which determine the Qualities, 


Forces, and Directions of the Humours which circulate in our Veſſels. . 227 
All theſe Things being conſidered, either no Concluſion at all, according to the Laws of Science, can ever be 
drawn from them, or we muſt own ourſelves principally obliged to Mechanics for the Knowledge, and, conſe- 


quently, the Management of the human Body. But who can aſſert or believe, that nothing of Truth, Certainty, 
or Uſe, can be collected from ſo many manifeſt Obſervations, whether the Nature of each be duly conſider'd apart, 


or all of them compared together with the juſteſtRatiocination? He who ſhould ſpeak atthis rate would betray a dull 
Indiſpoſition and Weakneſs of Mind, and an ungrateful Neglect of the fineſt Inventions we can boaſt of. But if he 
ſhould grant, that, according to the Laws of Ratiocination; Things before unknown may be. diſcovered and 
illuſtrated, but deny that this is done by the Benefit of Mechanics, let him aſſign ſome other Art which gives us a 
greater Inſight into the Nature of Bodies. In attempting ſo to do, it is neceſſary for-him to ſuppoſe, that the 
Nature of Things can beſt be explained by ſuch Principles as are quite foreign to the Nature of the Thing into 
which we inquire, and by ſuch Perſons as keep at the wideſt Diftance from the only Method of ſearching after 
Truth which is approved by Men of Senſe; and, therefore, he muſt involve himſelf in ſo many and great Abſur- 
dities, that I ſhall take my Leave of him, and look upon the Propoſition as demonſtratd. 2 
But this, you will ſay, is too dry a Way of Convincing, and too remote from common Apprehenſion, to gain 
much Aſſent; and this is certainly true, if the Weight of a Demonſtration is to be judged from the Multitude of 
thoſe who are capable of underſtanding it. For their ſakes, therefore, who are the major Part, I ſhall endeavour: 


to diſplay the thing in the cleareſt Light. 


That the greateſt Part of our Body is made up of Arteries, by whoſe Aſſiſtance it is maintained in Strength and 
Vigour, is too evident to need a Demonſtration. That thoſe Arteries are Canals which confine the Blood, and 
direct its Courſe; that the greateſt of them are about the Heart, and that their Cavities gradually leſſen, ſo as at 


laſt to become imperceptible, is what every Butcher knows. It is as well known alſo, that one Trunk of theſe 


Arteries, which proceeds from the Heart, ſpreads itſelf into lateral Branches, ſhaped like the Trunk, and 
divided again, and decreaſing after the ſame Manner; but ſo contrived, that the Trunk, which goes directly 


forwards, is commonly of a larger Capacity, at the Place of Separation, than the Branches, which run out at the 


Sides of this Diviſion. That all theſe Veſſels are incurvated in ſuch a manner, that the Sides of their Cavities are 
every where bent into an infinite Number of very large Angles, and that the Effects of this ſpirat-Courfe of the 
Veſſels upon the Blood, which paſſes thro? them, are very conſiderable; is an Obſervation made a few Vears ago by 
ſome who applied Geometry to Medicine. The wiſe Author of our Machine has, by an admirable: and effectual 
Contrivance, made theſe Canals flexible, that they might be capable of Diſtention from the Preſſure of the con- 
tained Liquid, and yet be in no Danger of Laceration; and alſo qualify d them in ſuch a Manner, that, after 
reciprocal Dilatation, they might recur with a ſtrong Impetus upon the Humour, as it ceaſes to dilate the Veſſels, 
and be able to reſtore tbemſelves to a narrower Capacity. N His 9 % en e ile 
Malpighius was the firſt who obſerved, that the laſt Branches of an Artery, running into minute Diviſions, diſ- 
poſe themſelves on a Membrane as on a firm Baſe, and there open into one another by the mutual. Intercourſe of 
{mall Canal. The ſame: Author firſt traced out theſe Canals through a thouſand Mazes and Windings, through 
which they hurry the contained Fluid. But here, with the greateſt Admiration of the divine Mechaniſm, "obſerve 
that the ſmall Branches, : diſpoſed with the greateſt Accuracy, extending over equal Spaces, and deſtitute of lateral 
Shoots, as being no longer ſubdivided, changing their Figure, conſtitute the Origins of the Veins and Lymphe- 
ducts, with their Sinuſes. Theſe are Things which either the naked Sight, or Microſcope, the Ligatures of 


_ 


Veſſels in living Bodies, or Injections of Mercury into dead ones, the Contemplation of a diſeaſed Subject, ot 


Compariſons of Brutes, Fiſhes, Inſects, and Plants, have diſcovered 3 and this is all that we know of the Arteries; 


tho there are a Multitude of Fictions on the Subject. 


The greateſt Part of the Body, then, and what is of gent Efficacy towards Life, is, according to mech a nical 


Deſcription, a conic, elaſtic, inflected Canal, divided into familar leſſer 28 from the fame Trunk, 


which being at laſt collected into à retiform Contexture, about cylindrical Vertices, mutually open into one 


another. I this be true, as nothing can be truer; then all the Effects which the Arteries work. upon the Blood, 
depend only upon their Make as deſeribed and, conſequently, are to be accounted for and demonſtrated from 
the fame. Now I appeal to every capable Judge, Who is the Perſon qualified to demonſtrate in Order the Things 


Wich ſhall ariſe only on this? Head? None, I ſay, but i he whõ, being accuſtomed to the Contemplation or 
mathemätical Schemes, and the Calculation of oſcillatory Forces, well knows what important Truths he ean demon- 
_ | ſtrate by Virtue alone of ſuch Aſſiſtances; and ſuch a Perſon s the Mechanic Philuſopher, and hone elfe. But det 
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l PREFACE. 1 
us take te are into farther Conſideration, the Knowledge of which comprehends almoſt that of the Whole 


The Anetys having conſtituted the retiform Fi igure before-menrianed, emits cylindrical Tubes of ſo ſmall a 
Diameter, 25 not to admit the red Globules of the Blood, but only the thinner and colourleſs Part thereof; and 
henee you are furniſhed with the true Idea of a lymphatic Veſſel. The ſame Artery, again, at the ſame Place, 
extends itſelf in a Trunk, which runs directly — and, being larger than the lymphatic Veſſels, conveys 
the red and thicket Part of the Blood, deptived of its thinner and ſerous Part; and here is the genuine Original 
of tlie Veins. Theſe, beginning firſt with a narrow Cavity, have it ſoon after enlarged by the Concourſe of new. 
veifty and 2 whenee it comes to take the Figure of a Cone, ſimilar and vertically oppoſite to the 

arterial Cone. 

1 you imagine Antries, Veins Lymphedufts, with their A _ 'as before deſcribed, affixed to a membra- 
naceous Plane; interwoven with Nerves, and, adding thereto ſome elaſtic Filaments, ſuppoſe them all rolled up 
together, you-will have the Structure of a Gland, which as often as I contemplate, I confider it as the fruitful - 


Source of many wonderful Effects, as well as the Occafion of many ridiculous Fictions, which, by the incredible 


Labour and Induftry of the acute Maipighius, who has fully demonſtrated the Simplicity of its Conſtruction as 
aforeſaid; are now exploded. Such a Demonſtration wilt appear to be of very great Importance, if we conſider, 
that the whole Body is but little more than an Aggregate of Glands. The Brain, which, by the divine Hippocrates, 
was dccoiinted a Gland, is deſcribed by. Meipighius as made up of Veins, Arteries, Sinuſes, and Branches of 
Nerves, The Liver, Spleen, and Kidneys, are conglobate Glands. The very where 'the genital 
Humour is prepared, is an artificial glandulous Conglomeration of cylindrical Canals: The Receptacle of the 
Embryo, the Placenta, and the Breaſts themſelves, are compoſed of Glands. The Bones and Membranes are 
mueh of the ſame Contexture, as none doubts who has read the ingenious Works of Malpighius, Nercicringius, 
and Hebers. 

Let us now examine carefully the naaſculet Parts, and we ſhall find them to be Worki ng · inſtruments, con- 
trived by the moſt ſubtile — Art. For every Muſcle is compoſed of leſſer fimilar ones; but where muſt 
they end? Or what is the laſt of theſe? A Filament ? It is no other than a dilated and attenuated Pellicle, of a 
nervous and very narrow Canal, forming a Cavity larger than the Canal whence it ariſes, which Cavity is inflated 
only with Spitit. The immenſe Force of ſuch a Machine as this is well known to thoſe who have compared the 
Hydraulic — of Mariotte with Des Cartes's Mechanics. 

If we take a View of the Lungs, which are of a different Structure from the reſt of the Parts, we ſhall find 
them to be a Compoſition of date ſpheroidal Bags, hung at the Vertex of the vocal Cone. The Superficies of 
theſe Bags is — with Veins in der wor bee is amoſt deſtitute of Lymphedudts, for Reaſons which remain 
a My 

Could, ou believe, that ſo admirable and artificial a Machine as the human Body was perfected by fuch a ſimple 
Apparatus? But fo it is, and the more to be admired-for that Simplicity. A Man verſed in Mechanics highly 

the Wiſdom of the Author of that Inſtrument, which is beſt accommodated for producing any deſired 
Effect, and is, at the ſame time, the moſt ſimple of all that are capable of 'producing the ſame. _ 
What can we conclude from the Premiſes, but that the Body of Man is a Machine, whoſe ſolid Parts are ſome 


of them, inted as Veſſels for confining, directing, — ſeparating, collecting, and diſcharging Fluids; 
others Inſtruments, which by their Figure, Hardneſs, and Connexion, are qualify'd to fupport other 
— Y— — . ̃ ——— comprehends all that was 
acknowledged or diſcovered by Hippocrates, with all the Babylonian, Egyptian, and Grecian Naturaliſts, whom he 
copied, and all the Greeks his Followers. Nor have the Arabian, with all their Induſtry, nor the many excel- 
— modem Reſtorers and Improvers ef Anatomy, with all their Art, aflifted by Inſtruments, or the Force of 
Reaſoning, been able to diſcover more than theſe two which we have affigned. We have no need then of having 
2 to Elements, Qualities, Forms, wich chymical, animated, or metaphyſical Cauſes: The human Body is 

r Sudject for Mechanics, nor is thete any thing in all its Solids but what will fall under theic Conſideration. 
Ther are the only Perſons then who ate to be regarded, and tlieir Principles, their Method, are to be uſed and 
followed in our Inquiries concerning the Effect of an organical Part, and no-Demonſtration of that Nature can be 
validy but what cotnes-from.anexpert Maſter in Mechanic Learning. 

What Account 3 to be given, or what Uſes can be aſſigned, of the fimple Figure of the Comes, ef the 
aqueous Humour, the cryſtalline Lens, with the determinate Superſicies and Spiſſitude of the vitreous Humour 
in the Eye ? Shew me how the Spiral of the external Ear, or the Wiy of the Meatus Audicorius, being ſtreighter 
and more inflected in the Middle, but wider and more direct at each End, conduce to the Reception . Direction 
of a Ray of Sound. Contemplate the Thinneß of the Membrane of the Tympanum, r xd 
. tomittle. the interior Parts of the Os Petroſum, the Mutabiſtty of its Form into a of curve 
Figures, by means of the affixed Malleolus, agitated by its proper Muſcle, —— ans che Bids of 
outroſe «Sera: which is — in the Vilelt Attimal. 'Grve me 4 Reaſon for the Intricacies of 
the Labyrinth, the Uſes, of. the Concha, Veſtibulum, the double Spiral in the turbinated Cochlea, and the Fene: 
ſtra-Qvalis, and Rotunda. I will be bold to ſay, hr any eee of Nicchatiic Powers, you. 
will never be able 16 underſtand, on tzire a Neaſon for any of theſe Particulars. - : 

Thus briefly have we with reſpect to the Solids: We come now to ſay for g of th ug in whoſe 
Motion Life:confilts,. and on whoſe free and undiſturbed. Motion through their Veſſeis Health depen 


in ddler 0 have a of the Nature of Fhuds,: we are o Khow the mmute an * 

in der o hve = ugh Noir of Fluid: Every one of theſe, taken fingly, —— —— Baka; = 

tony pk hi Fe, by virtue of is Bulk, Motion, and F — 2 and theſe Effects are knoum only to 
the M ts. Each of theſe Particles of a — Staze of Flaidicy + but 
1 nv cgi PPP o much Service to u might 
— But if we: conſider the Whale Maſk of car Fhids together, we ſhall find; that Gravity and Fluxility 

of all ſuhlusam Liquids.: But che elaftic:Force, the various Diegrees of Weight, oY 

— Neſiſtance, with the Momentum of the Force with which it is carry d, and the Direftion of 
its Courſe, arc the principal things whiah one Fluid from another; — Properties are of uch 
ns. 9m be which happen to/ſound Perſons have no other Original. Wherefore 


to ſearch out theſe dccondiiig o tile Rules bf Amt, performs Work 
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PREFACE KC 
afſuming for Data ſome of the foremention'd Affections, we p_ in a Geometrical Way to find out ſome very 
uſeful and practical Theorems ? Neglecting therefore the cal Cauſe, or the Nature of every ſingle fluid 
Particle, we. learn from what affrcts our Senſts in a Maſs of Fluids, how ſolid, how uſeful in Life, this Part of 
Science becomes, when treated in a Mathematical Way. To be farther convinced, read but the Writings of 
Archimedes, Des Cartes, Stevunus, Bareili, Mariatte, Newton, and Bellini. How much is it to be wiſh'd; 
that forne happy Genius would arife and make fuch Diſcoveries as are neceſſary to complete ſo excellent a Branch 
of Science, from which more Improvettients might be made in the Art of Medicine, than from all other Parts of 
Learning! They who have attempted to explain the Forte of the * oy in the human Body, being themſelves 
ignorant of the Mechanic Powers, have, by fo doing, render'd themſelves, and Medicine, which, more than other 
Arts, deſerves to be ſeriouſly treated, ridiculous ; and I dare affert, that none who are ignorant of Mechanics can 
know the Actions of the vital Humours. F | | ru 
They who aſſume to themſelves, I know not by what Right, a Name from Hermes, and have erected them- 
ſelves into a Sect, under the Title of Hermetical Philoſophers, will object here, and aſk me, Whether I can, 
from this unrverfal Doctrine of Liquids, deduce the Properties which belong to each of them? Or whether I can © 
explain the ſtated Motions of Ferment, the fervent Conflicts of different Liquids, and the furprifing Effects of 
ſpontaneous Putrefaction, by the Laws of Mechanics? In Anſwer to theſe Gentlemen, befides referring to what 
has been already ſaid, I ſhall farther obſerve, That the Experiments of the Chymiſts will indeed afford us a narrow 
View 'of fingte Events, as far as they produce fome ſenſible Effect under ſome determined Circumſtances. 
Therefore Chymiſtry is very neceſſary to Medicine in futniſhing it with Obſervations, and ſhewing us the moſt 
compendious Way of making them. For the Chymical Art can afford Data, and determine their Conditions, but 
will neyer ſupply us with Rules of arguing from them. Therefore the Profeſſors of this Art have but little Rea- 
ſon to boaft, as their manner is, that all the Treaſures of Medicinal Knowledge are contained in Chymiſtry. For 
we are well aſſured by common Experience, that with relation to our Health and Sickneſs, more is effected by 
thoſe common Properties of Liquids which fall under Geometrical Conſiderations, than by thoſe artificial and 
dubious Properties which are produc'd generally by the Chymiſts. One Man drinks Water, another Wine; one 
lives abſtemiouſſy 75 Bread and Fruits, another fares voluptuouſly, and loads his Table with all the Variety that 
Sea and Land can afford, render'd palatable by the moft exquiſite Seaſonihgs and Sawces. Some again are per- 
tually ſtimulating their Inteftines with falted, acid, and acrimonious Foods. And yet fo great a Multiplicity of 
Hier ſhall prolong Life and Health for many Years in thoſe who ſaturate their Humours with ſuch different Cor- 
puſcles; a plain Argument that the Actions of Life are more owing to the common Nature of Fluids, explain*d' 
by Mechanics, and 37 by the Power of the Viſcera in the Body itſelf, than to the peculiar Influence of any 
kind of Particles. If my Lord Bacon's excellent Freatiſe on Life and Death, with the Rules of Hippocrates and 
Celfus concerning the Diet of Perfons in Health, or common Obſervation, be not fufficient to confirm our Belief 
in what has been ſaid, I could add the Teſtimony of Lower, a Man of excellent Sagacity, as well as perfect Sin- 
cerity, who relates that a young Man, quite exhauſted by the Loſs of a vaſt Quantity of Blood, was revived only 
by pouring down his Throat Fleſh Broths, which enter d his Veins, circulated in them, and even flow'd out of his 
Wounds, the Colour of them unchanged. What Phyſician, when he is to attend the Sick, does not find himſelf 
a thoufand times oftener obliged to inſpiſſate, in Caſes of too great Fluidity, to reſolve Coagulations, move Stag-' 
i nations, check Diſſolutions, dilate the Humours when too thick, or conſolidate them when too thin, than to 
employ his Thoughts about the Conflicts of Salts, the Flames of Sulphur, or the hidden Nature of Mercury? 
Thofe very Gentlemen who are never fo much attach'd to Chymical Notions, when call'd to Practice, dare not 
ö truſt to them, but direct their Thoughts to the accompliſhing of one or other of the Intentions above- mentioned. 
0 Therefore if ſuch a Multitude and Vatiety of Effects proceed from the Properties of Fluids, and if theſe Proper- 
ties, by univerſal Conſent, are beſt explain'd by Mechanics, it appears that a Phyſician, in order to underſtand 
; the State of the vital Fluids, wants the Aſſiſtance of Mechanic Phitoſophy. 0 8 e 
f Conſider the Effects of Liquors flowing through Veſſels, and you will be the more clearly convinced of the Power 


of Mechanic Truth. For if the Liquids in this human Machine continue at Reſt, you ſee a Carcaſe; but when there 
4 is a free Paſſage for the Humours through their Canals, we behold a living Body. Who doubts of this, may be con- 
: vinced by dis Eyes for let us conſider a Perſon of AI Temper, who at the Sight of the Blood ſpringing 

out of his Vein falls into a Swoon :. You ſee him dead; but after what manner? Why, here are all the Solids which 


are neceſfaty for Health, and all the Fluids too; there only wants a Circumgyration of the Liquors; and let there be, 
by what means foever, a Concuſſion of the Nerves, which may impel the Fluid to move the Heart, Life returns 
with the uſual Circulation of the Humours, Heat, Colour, Agility, Cogitation, and e natural, and 
human Action. What Ferment in this Cafe, what Efferveſcence, what inimical Salts, what Gil or Spirit, is gene- 
rated or deſtroy d? Except Motion, there is nothing added or diminiſhed, and yet the loft Life is reftored. Thus 
Birds and Inſects, when frozen to Death, are immediately reviv'd by a gentle Warmth. Some, though con- 
vinced by the Force of I ruth, often entertain ſome Diſtruſt on account of the Clearnefs of the Evidence to vulgar 
Apprehenſions. T ſhall therefore remove their Doubts, by inviting them to a more uncommon Spectacle, that of 
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a dead Animal, whoſe Thorax is deſtroy d, bur is immediately reyived 1 its Lungs with Bellows 
e d. to the Larynx, às related by Hook. If Bom help being futpriſed at a Life fo mechanical, what 
you of Cen, wha, by means of à Bladder, itifofirig a Liquid into the Veins of the Carcaſe of a Man long 
ſnce dead, imitates the vital Actions after a ſurprifing Manner ? All thefe' Specimens, with infinitely more which 
might be brought, are enough to prove that almoſt all thoſe Things which either conſtitute or flow from Life and 
Health, depend on that Motion by wfüch the Humours move, and act ypor one another by a perfectly mutual 
Agitation, pra oi Veffels, the Efferts and Laws of which. being rightly underſtood, explain'd and 
1 Ws by N 9 undler the Heads of Hydraulics and Pneumatics, I coticlude again, that they are 
0 4 — . 777 * 47 22 C & x bo £$.3.% wtIR 3d 1 neee = 4 gf FSA] 2. n , „ 
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„the kürt Pfiriciple of Motion tauft be ur and from che Fluid,” and confequently from an internal Agitatiom of extra- 

3 ordmaty Force, and ſufficient Conſtancy, or ſuch as is excited in Liquitls only. by Fermerits.” But they dught 
to kriow, that rhe firſt Cauſe of the Mogan of the Fluid in an Embryo is always to be detived from the Parents; 
that ĩt 5 rintained arid cheriſhed YOM Mather, while the Fretus depends upon her; and is perpetuated after- 
W very Frame of che Solids. © Whoever rg the-adrivixabſe Structure of the Auricſes of the Heart 
wihthem Connexion to 1% Baſis, and, white nereſfarily fob from tien, che alternate Influx und Expulſton of 


the Blbad amnitted From the Ffeart tothe Arteries, cen to the niedullary Subſtance of the Brain, the Pro- 
ceffes, Netves, Muſcles, and Veins, wil fatisfy himfelf with' accomrmg for the Continuation of Life ffom the 
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the internal Cauſe of Sickneſs, with its Cure, are ſuhjected to mechanic Remedies, For the Sacha is, either, 


Labour of all others for three thouſand ears has ſcarce made à Beginning f It is even an utter Im 
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Mechanic Power of the Viſcera; for it will be eaſy for him to demonſtrate, Mathematically, that one Pulſe of the 
Heart in a ſound Body is the Cauſe of the Continuation of that Motion. The Means of preſerving Life are much i 
fewer in Number, and of a much more. ſimple Nature, than we are ſubject to fanſy ; the Alterations made in 
Things which we receive into our Bodies, are much ſlighter than is commonly imagined ; and the Cauſes of human gy 
Life are leſs complicated than we ſuppoſe them ta be. H we had an exact Knowledge of the human Structure, or a 8 
right Notion of the Nature of the Humours, as cogniſable by the Senſes, the Science of Mechanics would ſoon teach ad 
us that thoſe Things which being unknown, now raiſe in us the greateſt Admiration, flow from very ſimple Principles. Ap 
We-ſhall illuſtrate the Truth of this Paradox by one Example, which will ſhew by what ſimple and perfectly 
mechanic Means a Change in what is accounted the greateſt Operation in our Bodies is effected. The pellucid 
Part of a living Animal view'd by a Microſcope. plainly ſhews, that the Blood is Fr merely by the Pulſe of 
the Heart to the Extremities of the Arteries, where, by the elaſtic Contraction of the Artery, it is a little repel'd, 
at which Moment the Stroke of the Heart ceaſing, and its Valves falling, there is room made for its Regreſs. : 
By this reciprocal Impulſe and Repercuſſion the Parts of the Blood of various Sizes are every-where *pÞ'y d to 
Orifices of various Dimenſions, and receiv*d by ſome, and repelPd by others. By this ſimple Artifice is the Blood 
ſecreted-into Fluids of different Colours and Conſiſtence, which are ſoon after to be throughly. mixed together again 

in the Veins. Here one who is verſed in Chymiſtry, and the Conflicts of Bodies, will be convinc'd by his Eye- 
ſight in, the cleareſt manner, that all theſe things deſcribed are performed merely by external Impulſe, and the 
Elafticity of the Veſſel, without any Sign of Ferment. Oftentimes when I have been fix'd in contemplating theſe 
things, I have doubted whether what I ſaw was Part of a breathing Animal, or Ducts deviſed by the Contrivance 
of the moſt complete Mathematician, cut out by the Hand of the moſt ſkilful Mechanic, for the drawing, ſepa- 
rating, and mixing of Liquors, under the Direction of the moſt conſummate Maſter of Water-works. G 

Some Things, the Knowledge of which a few Years ago was deſpaired of, are now from ſimple and indubitable 
Experiments of the Senſes demonſtrated in a Geometrical Way by Mechanics. Conſult to this Purpoſe Borelli, 
who applies the Doctrine of the Mechanical Powers to Medicine. Read over what Bellini has diſcover'd from 
the ſame Principles, aſſiſted by the Invention of Malpightus. Peruſe alſo thoſe Problems which Pitcairn propoſed 
to the, learned World, and demonſtrated. Examine what Scheiner, Des Cartes, Huygens, have written of the 
Eye; and what Kircher, Schelhammer, and Morland, have taught us concerning the Ear and Hearing. All theſe 
prove, beyond Contradiftion, the Uſefulneſs of Mechanic Knowledge in Medicine; and ſhew what might be 
expected, were the Uſe of it introduced into the ſalutary Art by ſome ſkilful Phyſicians, and perſiſted in for ſo 
long a time as human Patience has been able to endure the idle Syſtems of ſome Sects in Medicine. 

All theſe things will be allow'd to be true, and the Uſefulneſs of Mechanic Learning in Medicine is acknow- 
ledged with reſpect to the Theory; but it is very commonly ſaid, that Mechanic Knowledge is of no Service at 
all to a practical Phyſician. - This plauſible Diſtinction, made with ſo much Confidence, does not appear to me 
to be conſiſtent ; for I do not ſuppoſe that by Theory they mean any other than what clearly ſhews, from 
proximate Cauſes, what is the Life of a Man in Health, If this be admitted, as it ought to be, it will follow, 
that this Science affords us the beſt Aſſiſtances for the Knowledge and Cure of Diſeaſes. For he who knows the 
Cauſes of perfect Health, muſt, whenever they are, deficient, be very well quite to comprehend the Original 
and Nature, of ſuch Defect, that is, the Diſcaſe ; and certainly he who has the cleareſt Notion of the immediate 
Cauſe of Sickneſs, is the fitteſt Perſon to encounter with it; juſt as it is in a Clock, where every one obſerves when 
the Hand deviates, but none knows how to correct it . to Art, but he who, knowing the exquiſite Stru- 
cture of the Machine, can both find out the Defects of the Parts, and Remedies for the ſame. So there is not a 
Truth in the Theory of Medicine, which a ſkilful Artiſt does not know how to apply to his own Advantage in 
Practice; and, - conſequently, to confeſs the Excellency of the Mechanic Science in Theory, is to grant its Uſe- 


fulneſs in Practice. 0 1 4 « Wd —_— | , 1 A 2 40 0 
That moſt antient and uſeful Branch of Medicine, Surgery, owns itſelf much oblig'd to the Arts of 
Mechanies; for who is ſo well qualify'd to invent Inſtruments for the remedying of Defects as a Mechanic? 


without touching the Eye, he removes thus Effect of the Diſeaſe, and compenſates a Defect in itſelf irremediable 
alaſs. Here we behold a fair Specimen of the Method, Uſe, and Succeſs, of Mechanic 


Is ſignifies nothiog to, fay, chat It is. not, yet confirm'd,, that the Diſorders of the Fluids, and conſequently 
dy acquir'd ? 
Mechanics, who-haye ſtudied Medicine but 2 ſhort..time,: ſhould bring things to Perfection, in 1 pe 
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for fince the Laws of applying Mechanicy.to Medicine require, that the drr of the Solids, with the Nature 
of the Fluids, and their ſenſible Effects in Sickneſs and Health, ſhould ſerve as Data, it would be very abſurd: 


Opinion, that nothing is to be. done or. brought to Perfection by the Mechanic Way, 1 defire him to conſider 
well with himſelf, that the Cauſe of a Diſeaſe proce: n 4 vet part, on the dif- 
orderly flowing of that Fluid. thro' the Veſſela, mpat'd with 
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Impediment of Circulation, either to the Weakneſs of the impulſive Force, or a convulſive Contraction of the 
Veſſels, or to ſome Fault in the Fluids, with refpe& to Quantity, Motion, Thickneſs, or Thinneſs. And, 
upon ſerious Reflection, we ſhall find, that thoſe Remedies which we adminiſter to ſick Perſons, are beneficial 
principally on account of their removing the before-mention'd Diſorders. Compare the invaluable Obſervations 
of Sydenham, with the Demonſtrations of Bellini, concerning Veneſection, Stimuli, and contractile Villi; and 
when you are convinc'd, that common Remedies relieve by an Operation plainly mechanic, you will entertain 
ſome Hopes, that their Virtues and Applications may, by Degrees, be reduc'd within. the Rules of Demonſtra- 
tion. And I can hardly forbear, tho perhaps too prematurely, pronouncing that the Cauſes of 'even the moſt 
complicated Diſeaſes are more ſimple and mechanical, than any Phyſician A for the leaſt and moſt ſimple 
Diſorder of one Part, by Communication neceſſarily reſulting from Union, ſuddenly perverts the Powers of the 
moſt healthful Machine. Prick but the ſmalleſt Fibre of a Tendon or Nerve, with the fineſt Needle of the 
pureſt Steel, and you will ſoon ſee what a Train of frightful Symptoms are the Conſequences of ſo ſlight a 
Wound; for then follow Pain, Redneſs, a Tumor, a burning Heat, Pulſation, a Fever, Thirſt, Delirium, 
Convulſions, and at laſt Death. A Thorn, or a flight Splinter, fixed in a membranous Part, produce the 
ſame Effect; and the like alſo proceed from the Spicula of Poiſons, the Lancets of Peſtilences, ard the Points 
of Salts. What wonderful Alterations are produced in a ſound Body by external Motion only | Let a Perſon 
turn round for ſome time, or be toſſed upon the Waves in a Boat, when unaccuſtomed to it, and he will find 
himſelf moleſted with a Vertigo, Paleneſs, Nauſea, Vomiting, and Anxiety, with a Multitude of other Diſ- 
orders, and ſurpriſing Alterations, produced in the vital Fluid only by Motion. He, then, who conſiders, that the 
Humours remain incorrupt as long as they are agitated and propelled in their Veſſels; that if they ſtagnate in a hot 
and moiſt Place, they preſently grow morbid, and communicate the Infection; and that one ſimple Diſorder 
is immediately followed by an Infinity of others; will very eaſily perceive, that the moſt expeditious Remed ies, 
in theſe Caſes, are to be expected from the mechanic Phyſician ; for what is there that may not at length be 
found out by comparing the Cauſes of the Impediments of Circulation, the Rules of overcoming Reſiſtance, 
reſtoring the elaſtic Motion, and augmenting the Force of the Heart, with the Phænomena of the Diſeaſe? 
But, ſay ſome, the Power which the Mind exerciſes over the Body ſhews, that Life, Health, and Diſeaſes, 
have no Dependence upon mechanic Principles : Vain therefore are all Attempts of that Kind, and mechanic 
Speculations can be of no manner of Service to a Phyſician. | 
It were to be wiſh'd, that thoſe who make this Objection were not involv'd in one common Ignorance 
with the reſt of Mortals; for, who among all Mankind could ever find out the Force of this wonderful Com- 
merce in any thing that conſtitutes either the Body or Mind? We ought however, to know that the Virtue of 
Cogitation, as ſoon as it comes into the Body, renders every thing which it produces therein corporeal, and 
conſequently obedient to mechanic Laws. What Matter is it, if the firſt Cauſe of an Alteration be not mecha- 
nic, ſince it is the Buſineſs of the mechanic Phyſician, not to concern himfelf about that firſt Cauſe; but to 
know, examine, and direct the Effect, which is corporeal ? 2 e 
There is one thing on which they who differ wit me in Sentiments lay their principal Streſs, which, that I 
may not be thought artfully to decline anſwering, I think myſelf bound to refute. Thoſe Philoſophers, they cry, 
and mechanic Reaſoners, whenever they apply themſelves to the Practice of the Medicinal Art, meet with 
nothing but Diſgrace and ill Succeſs: There is no need therefore of diſputing, ſince it is certain from Fact and 
Experience, that the Knowledge of Mechanics is prejudicial to a Phyſician. — wh 
If their Objection be directed againſt thoſe who aſſume the glorious Title of Philoſophers in the Schools, 
what they ſay is very true, as appears from Hiſtory, and the Books which theſe Philoſophers have wrote on 
medicinal Subjects. For, while they undertake to create the firſt Principles of all things out of their own Ima- 
ginations, and afterwards, from thoſe Qualities with which their Fancy had before endu'd them, endeavour*d 


to explain the peculiar Nature of every Body, that very Doctrine of Mechanics, here recommended, demon- 


ſtrates that they erred in every Point. The Concluſions which they drew from Ratiocination, could never be 
applied to things in general, - unleſs it could firſt be prov'd, that what they aſſumed as the Foundation of their 
Reaſoning, really exiſted in every Individual. But, ſince the Nature of Things admits of infinite Variety, it is 
not likely, that Truth ſhould be diſcover'd by random Gueſſing. But if theſe Scholaſtics before- mention'd, as 
well as many others verſed in Mechanics, and Followers of Des Cartes, had not made it their Buſineſs to regu- 
late the human Body by the Laws of their imaginary Principles, but by thoſe things, 'of which, according to 
Obſervation, Man was really conſtituted, they would then have laid the Foundations of our Art by the Appli- 
cation of Mechanics. | eg. | „ is 

But, if this reproachful Objection be intended againſt a mechanic Phyſician, ſuch as I have deſcribed, I ex- 
pect ſome Inſtances in Juſtification of the Calumny. None, who rightly underſtands our Meaning, will deny, 
but that an excellent Mathematician may make a very bad Phyſician. We do not require, that a Man {kild in 
Mechanics ſhquld be a Phyſician; but that a Phyſician ſhould be fkilful in mechanic Learning. He who pre- 
fers one verſed in Mechanics, but unpractiſed in the Cure of Diſeaſes, to an experienced Phyſician, is a Madman; 
but, what I affirm, and have endeavour'd to demonſtrate, is, that of two equally experienc*d Perſons, the Man 
_ is furniſh'd with the greater Stock of mechanic Knowledge, is the beſt qualify d for improving the Art of 

cine. - | | . 

For the avoiding of all Miſrepreſentations, which are but too frequent, I ſhall give you a Deſcription of a 
Phyſician, according to the Idea which I have form'd of him in my own Mind. I imagine him, firſt, laying the 
Faundations of his Art in the Contemplation of Geometrical Figures, Bodies, Weights, Velocity, the Fabric of 
Machines, and the Power of acting upon other Bodies thence ariſing. While he employs his Thoughts about 
theſe Matters, he is taught by plain Precepts, as. well as Examples, to diſtinguiſh Trith from Falſhood, Evi- - 
dence from Obſcurity, and acquires Prudence of Mind, from a Slowneſs to paſs a Judgment upon - things. 
When he knows how to eſtimate the bare Actions of ſimple Bodies, and to deduce them from true and mani» 


feſt Cauſes, I think him qualify” d for learning the Properties of Fluidity, Elaſticity, Tenuity, Weight, and Te- 


nacity of Liquids, from Hydroſtatics. His Reaſon being by this time much improv'd, he proceeds to ſtudy 
the Forces o* F luids upon Machines, and of theſe upon Fluids, and to demonſtrate them by Mathematics, con- 
firm them by Hydraulics and Mechanics, and illuſtrate. them by chymical Experiments ; and entertains himſelf 
with Speculations on the Nature and Actions of Fire, Water, Air, Salts, and other homogeneous Bodies. I 
now look upon him as ſufficiently furniſhed and qualified for entering upon the Study of Medicine ; and here 
he employs his Eyes, illuminated with Geometry, in viewing Diſſections of human Carcaſes, or the open'd 


Bodies of hving Brutes ; and contemplates the Structure, Figure, Firmneſs, Original, Bounds, Connection, Cur- 


vature, Flexility, and Elaſticity of the Veſſels. Being excited by ſo wonderful a Spectacle, he applies what 
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he ſees to the Rules of Mechanics, in which he was before inſtructed, and diſcovers the hidden Uſes of 
thoſe” Parts. What a Variety of fine and uſeful Diſcoveries, with which later Ages have enrich'd Ana- 


tomy, employs his Attention. While he accommodates the Inventions of others, acquir d with the utmoſt La- 


bour and Induſtry, to his own Uſe, he forms to himſelf a clear Idea of the human Fabric. To thus he joins 
the Knowledge of the vital Fluids, and examines them with the Aſſiſtance of Anatomy, Chymiſtry, Hydro- 
ſtatics, and even of the Microſcope ; and ſoon after he runs over a moſt accurate Hiſtory, artfully collected from 
all Parts, of all the ſenſible Effects produced in a healthful Body; and fo now you ſee him furniſhed with Data 
for writing a Theory of Health. From theſe Data being each of them well underſtood, examin'd, and com- 
par*d with one another, by the Aſſiſtance of Mechan..s, and with the Strictneſs, Method, and Prudence of a 
Geometrician, he deliberately draws ſuch Concluſions. as the Subject naturally furniſhes, and which, tho“ hidden 
from the Senſes, are evident to Reaſon. By this Method, the proximate Cauſes of every Effect are inveſtigated, 


the Nature of them being evidently known, as it is an Aggregate of the Properties of the Phænomena they 


collected, underſtood, and compared together. Now what may we not expect from one who directs his Studies 
by this Method? A Knowledge thus acquired would be immutable, and cozval with human Nature, from 
which it is deriv'd, and on which it is founded. It muſt have Certainty, as it proceeds with the utmoſt Cau- 


 — giving Aſſent, and depends on what is alike evident to all. It muſt be ſufficiently determinate and 


uſeful, as it inveſtigates the proximate Cauſe, by conſidering the certain and ſenſible Properties of the Body, 
and that in a way not capable of leading into Error. It increaſes flowly, I confeſs, and inſenſibly; but then the 


| leaſt Progreſs is always a ſure Step to higher Attainments, and an infallible Cauſe of new Improvements. Thus 


you ſee him aſpiring to Perfection, and now qualified for reading Hippocrates and the Greets. Now behold 
him buſied in furniſhing himſelf with medicinal Collections from all Quarters ; here again he is taken up with 
the curious Inſpection of dead Carcaſes, whoſe Diſeaſes he had obſerv d; there he marks the Symptoms of 
Sickneſs procur d by Art in Brutes, and now at length collecting together all the Effects of Diſeaſes, with their 
Remedies, which he had either learnt from his own Experience, or found in the beſt Authors, he digeſts, con- 
ſiders, and compares them with thoſe which are demonſtrated by Theory, from whence he may at laſt com- 
poſe a ſolid Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, and their Cures. This is the Idea which I have of a conſummate Phyfician ; 
to this I have always endeavour'd to conform myfelf, and to render thoſe who commit themſelves to my Care 
conformable. - | | 53 

Thus far Baerbaave; and it muſt be confeſſed, that Mathematical Reaſoning is the moſt certain Guide to 
Truth, provided always that nothing is taken for granted as the Foundation of our Reaſoning, which admits of 
any Diſputes. But it has happen'd very unfortunately for Phyſic, that the warm Imaginations of I heoriſts 
and Anatomiſts have repreſented to them many things in themſelves extremely precarious, as certain Truths; 
and theſe have been warmly embrac'd as contributing to the Confirmation of ſome favourite Syſtems, which 
their Authors were determin'd to eſtabliſh right or wrong. Now all Reaſonings whatever, from ſuch uncertain 
Principles, are more likely to be prejudicial to Phyſic than tq improve it; and I am inclin'd to believe, that 
the Miſapplication of Mechanics to Medicine has done the Art of Healing more Prejudice, than a proper Uſe 
of them has done it Service. The Abuſe, therefore, of mechanical Learning in Phyſic is highly to be con- 
demn'd, as the Tinſel of the Art, which makes a Noiſe and a Shew, without communicating any real 
Value. | 
It is a very difficult thing for People even of the greateſt Abilities, and ſoundeſt Judgment, when they are 
once determin'd to explain all the Phænomena relative to the Animal ¶conomy mechanically, to forbear re- 
preſenting things which pleaſe their Imaginations, as Realities, upon very ſlender Evidence. Even Boerhaave, in 
the Oration made on Purpoſe to recommend Mechanics in Phyſic, deviates from his own Rules, and boldly 
ſuppoſes ſome things as certain, which would give him a great deal of Trouble to prove, if they ſhould be 


denied. Thus, ſpeaking of the ultimate Fibres of the Muſcles, he repreſents them as minute Tubes inflated | 


with Spirits. Now, the Exiſtence of theſe Spirits has never been demonſtrated, and I believe never will. 
Whatever therefore is deduc'd from a Suppoſition of their Exiſtence, is extremely precarious, and fubject to 
infinite Controverſy. . 

It may be farther aſked, Whether, ſince the Introduction of Mechanics into Medicine, any Cure has been dif- 
cover'd for Diſtempers before eſteem'd incurable ; and, Whether they have ſuggeſted any better Methods of 
Relief for Diſeaſes which before admitted of a Cure. I muſt acknowledge, I can bring no Inſtances of the firſt 
Kind in their Favour, and very few of the laſt; but I have known frequent Attempts made to reaſon Remedies 
of Reputation, eſtabliſh'd by Experience, out of Practice, becauſe inconſiſtent with particular Theories pretended 
to be founded on the Laws of Mechanics, and to introduce others in their room, which Experience has prov'd 
to be of much leſs Efficacy. | | | | | | 

Tho” the Abuſe of mechanical Learning has yet had no falutary Influence on the Art of Healing, I am, 
however, convinc'd, that under proper Reſtriftions, this Kind of Learning may be of infinite Uſe, and con- 
tribute gteatly to the Advancement of Medicinal Knowledge. 

To what has been already faid concerning the State of Phyſic, I ſhall add the Sentiments of the illuftrious 
* upon the Methods of improving it; the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful of which, in his Judgment, 
1 | | 3 . 

Firſt, With the greateſt Attention and Diligence to write out full and accurate Accounts and Hiſtories of 
the ſeveral Diſeaſes which occur in Practice. 7 7 m_ | Wy 3 
- Secondly, By an attentive and minute Diſſection to inveſtigate, as far as poſſible, the curious and ſurpriſing 
Structure of the human Body; and | 2 VIS | ; 

-- Thirdly, By the Aſſiſtance of experimental Philoſophy, which includes Mechanics and Chymiſtry, to ſearch 
for the hidden Cauſes which produce particular Effects. | | De; 


Give me Leave to add a fourth Way of improving Medicine, which is carefully to attend to the Effects of 
Simples, whoſe Virtues are unknown, upon Brutes. | Wa. | 
In former Ages, the Practice of Medicine ſuſtain'd an incredible Injury by an intolerable. Farrago of abſurd 
and uſeleſs pharmaceutical Compoſitions, and a ſupine Neglect of what we call the Simples. Nor in theſe Ages 
did Medicine ſuffer leſs thro? a Penury of ſuch. Obſervations as lay down the full and accurate Hiſtories of Dit- 
eaſes. But, to come nearer to our own Times, Medicine has been greatly injur d by the Chymiſts, who raſhly 
and imprudently extolled the moſt draſtic Medicines of the Mineral Kingdom, as Specifics, and infallible 
Secrets for the Cure of Diſeaſes, whilſt they neglected and deſpiſed the ſafer Method of Diet, and the Uſe of 
ſuch 0 as are eaſily obtain d. If, then, we intend to advance the Medicinal Art, and make it ſhine with 
genuine Luſtre and Glory, we muſt collect a ſacred Treaſure of ſelect practical Obſervations, reſt ſatisfied 1 a 
| 5 few, 
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few, but ſafe and well-choſen Medicines, be thoroughly acquainted with their Virtues and Efficacies in different 
Conſtitutions and Diſeaſes, deſpiſe the cumberſome Load of Recipes with which practical Authors of an inferior 
Claſs abound, reject the ſo much extoll'd Medicines of the Chymiſts, and attempt the Relief of the Patients rather 
by Diet and Regimen, than the Preparations of the Shops. Whatever has hitherto contributed either to render 
the Theory of Phyſic rational, or its Practice happy and ſucceſsful, has been drawn from practical Obſervations, 
a Knowledge of Anatomy, and Natural Philoſophy. ; | 

Since the Diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood by the incomparable Harvey, it is much more eaſy to 


account for Life, for Health, and for Diſeaſes ; as alſo in a Pathological Manner to explain the Doctrine of 


Fevers, Hzmorrhages, Inflammations, and ſeveral other Diſeaſes. 
Since the Conveyances of the Chyle from the Inteſtines to the Blood have been diſcovered ; ſince various ſmall! 


Glands and glandular Coats have been detected in the inteſtinal Duct; and ſince we have adverted to the winding 


Situation of the Duodenum, which. is juſtly call'd a ſecond or a kind of auxiliary Stomach, in which two Humours 
meet the Bile and pancreatic Juice; we are able to give a better and more rational Account of Digeſtion, Chyli- 
fication, Sanguification, and the Generation of Diſeaſes, which have their Seat in the firſt Paſſages. 

Since the Lymphatic Veſſels have been diſcovered by Bartholine and Rudbeckius, and afterwards farther inveſti- 
gated by Nuck and Ruyſch; ſince the Structure and Uſe of the Glands have been more fully difplay'd by the 
Reſearches of Wharton, Nicolaus Steno, Nick, Cowper, Malpight, and Morgagni ; and ſince the Conveyances of 
the Chyle through the Lacteal. Veſſels, and Thoracic Duct, have been detected by Pecquet, Bartholine, Lan Horne, 
and others; we are much more able to explain thoſe Diſeaſes which ariſe from a Fault of the Glands and Lymph, 
or from a depraved Nutrition. | | 

Since the Structures of the Viſcera, Lungs, Brain, and Liver, have been inveſtigated by the accurate Malpigbi, 
and that of the Kidneys by Bellini, we far better underſtand the Origins and Cauſes of Diſorders incident to theſe 
Viſcera, ſuch as a Phthiſis, a Dropſy, and nephritic Diſorders. We are alſo much indebted to the Pains which 
Steno, Vieuſſens, Willis, Ridley, Lewenhoeck, Ruyſch, and others, have taken, in inſpecting the Brain and Nerves 
more narrowly than any had done before them. We are alſo highly obliged to the Labours of Gliſſen, Bianchi, 
and Morgagni, for their accurate Accounts of the Structure of the Liver; and to thoſe of De Graaf and Brun- 
nerus, for our Acquaintance with the Pancreas. | | 

Since Caſſerius and _— have evidently ſhewn the Compages of the Spleen to be vaſcular and cellular, we 
have fairer Opportunities of diſcovering the Diſeaſes incident to this Organ, and finding out a proper and adequate 
Method of curing them. | 1 

Since we know the peculiar and ſurpriſing Structure and Diſtribution of the Vena Portæ, which performs the 
Office at once of an Artery and of a Vein; and ſince we now know the Number, the Origin, the Situation and 
Courſe of the Hæmorrhoidal Veſſels; we are the better able to explain and account for all thoſe Diſeaſes which 
flow from the Faults of theſe Veſſels, and an Interception of the progreſſive Motion of the Blood through the 
abdominal Viſcera, of which Claſs the hypochondriac Diſorder is none of the leaſt conſiderable. . 

Since we know the ſurpriſing Fabric of the Uterus, and are aſſured of the manner in which the Blood circulates 
thro* its contorted Veſſels, we can eaſily diſcover the Diſeaſes incident to that Organ, as alſo the Diſorders ariſing 
from Irregularities of the Menſes, and account for their Origins, and ſeveral Symptoms, upon clear and intelligible 
Principles. | | | 1 

— the Origin of the Nerves from the Brain and Spinal Marrow, and their admirable Diſtribution into curious 
Ramifications, have been inveſtigated by Vieuſſens, and ſome others, we can readily account for ſpaſmodic and 
convulſive Diſorders, particularly for hypochondriac and hyſteric Affections, and explain their moſt formidable 
Symptoms. In Conſequence of this Diſcovery, we are alſo better enabled to underſtand the Conſent of the Parts, 
eſpecially thoſe of the nervous Kind, and the Method in which diſorderly and preternatural Motions are com- 
municated. | | | 

Since Swammerdam and De Graaf, and after them Cowper, Morgagni, Santorini, and other celebrated Men, 


have inveſtigated the Parts of Generation in both Sexes, we have the Diſeaſes incident to theſe Parts ſubjected to 


our Senſes, and their Cauſes, as it were, expoſed to open View. | 

Since the admirable Organ of Hearing has been accurately and anatomically deſcrib'd by Du Verney, Valſalva, 
and Caſſebhomius, the Impediments and Defects of Hearing ate far better underſtoog than they were before. 

Since the ſmall Glands of the Joints have been diſcover'd in the Bones by Havers, the Origins and Cauſes of 
arthritic Diſorders are far more plain and conſpicuous than they formerly were. | 

Since the incomparable and accurate Ruyſch, by injecting ting'd Liquors into the Veſſels, has diſcover'd the 
innumerable and ſtrangely varying Windings of the Capillary Veſſels, we have a far clearer and more diſtinct 
2 of the Uſe of the Glands, and ſecretory Organs, and conſequently of the ſeveral Diſorders to which 

ey are ſubject. | | | 8 

"Tis Fu ri that the Geometrico-mechanical Structure of the Muſcles, as deſcribed by Borelli, Steno, Winſlow, 
Santorini, and Abinus, and the muſcular Compages of the Heart, detected by Lower and Lanciſi, are Diſcoveries 
of ſingular Service in determining the Motions of the Joints, underſtanding the Force and Preſſure of the Heart, 
and the Impulſe of the Fluids. | | | . 5 

In a Word, all the anatomical Diſcoveries of the Moderns have contributed to illuſtrate, to beautify, and adorn 
the Healing Art: For Proof of this ſee the Article AnaToms. #29 | Rate ee 

Nor have Phyſico-chymical Diſcoveries contributed leſs to the Advancement of Medicine; for ſince by various 
Experiments we have diſcovered the Gravity and Elaſticity of the Air; fince we know the Cauſes of Fire, Heat, 
Cold, Gravity, and Levity ; ſince we have inveſtigated the Natures of Solids and Fluids; ſince we have diſco- 
ver'd the Cauſes and Nature of Fermentation and Putrefaction, as alſo the Effects, whether natural or artificial, 
produc'd by various Salts and Sulphurs ; ſince all theſe important Diſcoveries have been made, we can clearly 
account for the Power of the Air in changing the Motiops._of our Fluids, either for the better or the worſe, and 
for the Generation of material or immediate morbific Cauſes. In Conſequence of theſe Diſcoveries the Virtues and 
Efficacies of Medicines are alſo far better known than they formerly were. e | 

Chymiſtry alſo, and Pharmacy, ſo much and ſo happily cultivated in our own Days, have contributed to the 
Perfection of the Art, by teaching us to prepare and make up the moſt ſalutary and efficacious Medicines. © 
Since the ſtated Laws of Motion have been aſcertained and demonſtrated by Statical, Mechanical, and Hydrau- 
lic Experiments, we better know whence proteed the moving Forces of the Muſcles, the elaſtic Power of the 
Heart and Fibres, their Strength, their want of Tone, their ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions, their Preſſure or Impetus 
2 the Fluids; as alſo the wonderful and ſurpriſing Effects produc'd by the Inequalities of the Circulation of the 
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By what I have endeavour'd to inculcate in many preceding Paſſages, my Readers will readily underſtand, 
that the grand Labour incumbent on a Phyſicians is to extirpate all Superfluities out of Phyſic, clean the Augean 
Stable, an Herculean Undertaking l and reduce the Art of Healing to that noble, uſeful, and intelligible Sim- 
plicity, from which *tis probable the Supreme Being, in Compaſſion to human Infirmities, intended it ſhould 
always be inſeparable. This, at leaſt, was the Opinion of the incomparable Boerbaave, whoſe Diſſertation on 
this Subject highly deſerves Peruſal. | | YA \ 2G | 

Truth, ſays he, has ſuch Charms, that, as wiſe Men ſay, < Mortals cannot ſuſtain the Sight of her naked; 
but whoever ſhall be bleſs'd with ſuch a Contemplation, will find nothing ſo admirable, ſo taking in her, as 
Simplicity. For Truth, being founded only on the clear Contemplation of Ideas, requires nothing of its Votaries, 
but to compare theſe Images, when placed in a fair Light, and ſeriouſly to judge of their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, which is beſt effected by a cloſe Attention of the Underſtanding to thoſe Ideas, whenceſoever they ariſe, 
which. it beholds imprinted on itſelf. And as theſe Ideas, when pure and diveſted of whatever may darken or 
ſully them, are inconceivably ſimple, ſo that very Attention, which is fixed on them alone, is, of all Acts of the 
Mind, the moſt ſimple. Conſequently Truth, the Reſult of ſuch an Act, though reputed the Parent of all 
Admiration, is the moſt ſimple of all Attainments. I 3 to thoſe ſtrict Votaries of Truth, the Mathema- 
ticians, whether the moſt intricate Problem does not loſe all that it has of the Marvellous, when the Knot comes 
to be unty'd, and Truth appears in its native Simplicity. It is out of regs to this Simplicity, that from a 
Multiplicity of Solutions to the ſame Queſtion, the moſt ſimple is always choſen and preferr' d. Or were I to 
aſk the moſt uſeful of Geometricians, I mean thoſe verſed in the Mechanics, they will tell you, That out of a Multi- 

licity of Inftruments for performing the ſame Work, they approve only of one, and that the moſt ſimple. 
He who makes the greateſt Progreſs in his Reſearches after Truth is preferr'd before others, in Honour, as well 
as Succeſs, on account of his knowing how to reduce, by the moſt proper and ſkilful Methods, I hings naked 
and diveſted of all that is foreign, to their genuine Simplicity. The ſame is moſt true, with reſpect to ail Kinds 
of human Wiſdom, as appears from the Hiſtory of all Ages, ſep, Socrates, Democritus, Hippocrates, Lord 
Verulam, and Des Cartes, all the World will acknowledge to have been very great and ſucceſsful Inquirers after 
Truth. But if we take a View of theif Lives and Writings, we ſhall find, that the principal Means of their 
Excellency was that Simplicity which is always the Characteriſtic of Truth, and the ſureſt Mark by which it 
may be diſcover'd. ED! , , | EF IEEE, 

Whoever rightly conſiders theſe Things, will be inclin'd to think, that the ſame holds good with reſpect to 
the Healing Art, which, when ſtudy'd and cultivated with an Integrity and Purity worthy of the Subject, I 
ſhall proye to carry in it a Facility, as well as Simplicity ; and this I am the more willing to do, becaule there 
are many who purpoſely run out and exſpatiate on the Difficulty of the Art, and the infinite Labour neceſſary to 
attain it; by which Induſtry is diſcouraged, and taught to deſpair of ever furmounting thoſe Obſtacles, which 
theſe Men would throw in its Way, | | 8 Fd: | 
That nothing belongs to Medicine, but what tends to preſerve the Life and Health of Man from the Injuries 
of Diſeaſes, is a Point, which, I think, cannot be deny d. But an Opinion has prevailed, which is taken upon 
Truſt, that there is an Infinity of Things of this Kind, and that their Numbers and Qualities are unlimited; ſo 
that Medicine being the moſt diffuſed of all the liberal Arts, with reſpect to its Subject, for that Reaſon com- 

paſſes for the moſt difficult. But the Man who is wiſe enough to diſtinguiſh Things dubious from certain, 
true from falſe, will find himſelf oblig'd to reſt contented with a few Concluſions of undoubted Verity, which are 
deriv'd from the genuine Principles -of this Art ; for in Matters which concern our Lives nothing is to be taken 
for granted, the Truth — is ſuſpected by ſkilful Men of the Profeſſion; and common Prudence teaches us, 
by all means, to guard againſt Errors, which are moſt effectually avoided by exploding whatever is peculiar to 
1 Sects, and embracing nothing but what all well-qualified Judges, with one common Afent, embrace 
and approve. Let Medicine be reformed and regulated according to this Rule, and it will ſoon be reduced from 
its enormous Dimenſions to a very ſmall Compaſs. | N = f 

To confirm my Aſſertion, it will be proper to take a View of the principal Men of Reputation and Parts, in 
Compariſon of whom the reſt are but Compilers. The Books of the divine Hippocrates, to whom we are 
obliged for moſt Things in Medicine, if ſifted and examined, will afford us but few things of Certainty, and 
thoſe of the moſt ſimple Kind. For, expunge but his Fire and Water; his Elements, with their Powers; Na- 
ture, with its Inclinations, Averſions, Attractions, Repulſes, and Ratiocinations ; natural Heat, celeſtial Cauſes, 
and the anatomical Errors, with all that depends upon the before-mentioned Heads; and there will remain only 
a ſmall Body of Obſervations, not very remote either from the Senſes or Underſtanding. If we conſider 
the harmonious and eloquent Plato, the Author of a numerous Sect, who have filPd whole Libraries with their 
Writings, and diveſt him of his Triangles, Numbers, Ideas, Elements, Humours, Genii, Appetites, Har- 
monies, and Parables, with all their ſacred Myſteries, and falſe Corollaries, what will there be left of him, but a 
very few Things, which Hippocrates had ſaid before him? And if we divert our Thoughts to his proud Diſciple, 
the famous Ariſtotle, the Oracle of Medicinal, as well as all other Learning, from Plato down to Paracelſus, we 
ſhall find nothing in him, or his Followers the Schoolmen, conducive to Medicine, but what is wholly borrow'd 
from Hippocrates; all the reſt is either obſcure, or ſo falſe, or general, as to contribute little or nothing to the 
Improvement of Medicinal Knowledge. What is there to be found in the voluminous Writings of Galen, 
except thoſe of Anatomy, that is of Uſe, for which he is not oblig'd to the great Phyſician of Coos ? All the 
reſt is low and mean, and deſtitute of Force. I ſhould now make my Concluſion from the Premiſes, but that 1 
think myſelf oblig'd to pay ſome Reſpect to the venerable Company of Arabians, who, with their numerous and 
ſpecious Appearance, would tempt me to change my Opinion, did I not know by Experience, that their Write- 

contain nothing but Arifotle and Galen ſpeaking in Arabic. Theſe Things, then, being taken for granted, 

of the Truth of which the Learned are ſatisfy d, it will follow, that from the Beginning of the World, to the 
ra of Chymiſtry, all that has been written neceſſary to Medicine, may be comprehended in a very few Leaves, 
and are of a very ſimple Nature. 1 ee „ 
Much the greateſt Difficulty, then, which a young Student has to encounter in acquiring the Knowledge of 
the antient Medicine, is to know how to avoid thoſe which are only Compilers and Tranſcribers of thoſe which 
went before them, and to apply himſelf to the few original Authors. He is not, therefore, to buſy himſelf in 
turning over all the Antients, but to read theſe only, which being well underſtood, the reſt may be neglected, 
unleſs. he can be thought to make the greateſt Progreſs, who leaves the ſtrait Way, and goes round about. 
Ignorance, Folly, precarious Hyporheſes of falſe Principles, and a lazy Afent without; Examination, are the 
Faults of Men, not, of the Age, and n Conſequence to the Antients, as they are to the Mo- 
derns. They who deſpiſe every fine and uſeful Invention of the Moderns, and reverence the Antients as ſo 
| | ; | | | many 
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Deities, are led by a Zeal. for Parties; and do not weigh things in the Balance of Reaſon ; and. there 
4 to be & OO of Envy in fayouring the Antients, to the Fears. of Perſons of Melic. among the Mo- 
dens. Bu theze are far ne ones Numbers who run to the other Extreme, 17 W very meanly of the La- 
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1 len They who labour'd in the Im provement of Vieciche, a the Principles of a 7 reat 
Mathematician of the laſt Age (De BET, introduced fn ſtrange Errors and Corruptions into the Art, by aſeribing 
Events in Medicine to n © their own. Inyention. But ſuch is the Condition of human Know- 
ledge, that from the Maeve non, of the Phenomena of Bodies, the Intelle&. arrives ultimately at an Inſight 
into the, Nature of the hidden Cayſes of Effects, which may lead to farther. Knowledge thence deducible; J 
whereas the Followers of Des Cartes, deducing moſt things from fiftitious Principles, and relying only on 
Generals, made a. monſtrous Tranſition from thence to Singulars. Hence the Cartęſian Phyloſophy has been ſo 
far from being uſeful in Medicine, that it has been diſcarded as a heavy Burden laid upon it. 

Ihe Cay 85 a diligept Obſervation of the Effects reſulting from the Application 5 Bodies to Bodies, 
made ve Diſcoveries of. the Virtues peculiar to ſome of them, and of the: 185 theſe Virtues, as far 
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devoted themſtlves to the making, of ents, they. deſerved much Commendation; ; ſo, when from tlie 
narrow Bounds of Singu/ars they, 1 5 curſions into the immenſe Spaces yok 1 d of Generals, they 
ſoon joſt their Way, 2 fell into I 1 Miſtakes, Manifeſt Inſtances of meaning Elements, 
pretended Fen and imaginary Actions. of efferveſcent Bodies, furniſh us With. ” Oppoſe Sis Salts were, accord- 
ing to Aud deck, e * only Inſtruments of the Operations of Nature 3 nothing leſs Loopy, would i e the 
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tell me how much there remains of real Uſe in Medicine. 6 
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Lick when views rewe 4 Microſcope ! There a ſalt Wire 4 Vehicle for red Globules, which change 
cir Colour according to the various Bodies with which they mir 4 their Cbutrſe, till at length. crouding into 


2 narrow Canals they circulate by themſelves, and changing their Colour, by degrees, from red to Frans, at 


"The Simplicity of the Aliment which ſupplies our Kunde fatniſhes us wich another Aiden! Hay or 
Graſs, and Water generate, in a Cow, Humour very like our own. The Milk of that Cow by Tranſmutation 
gene crates the human Fluids, which ate recruited. in an abſtemious Man, by the ſober Aliment of Bread and 


Water. The deeper Inlight, then, we Fave into the Nature of our Fluids, the more ſimple will chey appear. 
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ſtrike out the parks which wa ef the Flame of Life, of the elta which enlivens the vital Faculties, of 
Sulphuir as the 1 of the purpliſh Colour of the Blood, of Salt ſeaſoning the Fluids, and preſerving them * 
from Pütrefaction? All ſe Fiftions, with their infinite Corollaries, which were formerly ſo much regarded, c 
as if Metlicine muſt ſtand or fall with chem, being thus diſcarded, hom great Ld am Simplicity ty of the human = ' 
Fhads, ds, as far as we have any Knowledge of them | 775 5 { _ 
But is not Medicine oppreſſed and overloaded with the C zouſhels of its Subjeck oh anotlier Wieder The | 
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is the Drift of the. Objection, a Sch of Malicine ought td be erploded; for none but à Madman would 
ambitious of ledtnifig an r good Uſe. But is this Pre- 

nee warranited* _ as Hippocrates and Sydenham acute Diſeaſes, they moderated 
e of” per, excited in caſe*6f 4 e and fupported cſie Strength by a proper Regimen 
= Der. But 1 ode d they anſwer theſe Intentions? To moderate the Impetus in acute Diſorders, 
fe made Evaciations,” blunted Acrimony, too thick Fluids, and condenſed too thin, brac'd up Parts 
"lax, and relax d where there was too great 4 rictore,' deriv'd the'Humoursto'Parts where they would be 
feaſt prejudicial, upon 3 — " tnifigared Pain, and in Lang 10rs they uſed ſtimulating Artermants: Water, 


3 70 1 5 2 N . e re, and che Lancet, 05 theſe 3 1 


he 
dos Ny e 4 e of ont to 55 Dia He Tock fs indeed in his younger 


Years, and writes too, that every. Diſeaſe Treatment; but when he grew old, he gave us 


bete Hopes, ard acknowledges 5 With Pleafurs! ' that « | of them might be cared by on 2 Method, which 
conſiſts in Bl Purging with 4 ae „ and Regimen. You ſee on What Sim Simplicity in the 


Knowledge of Dilcaſes and Remedies the Princes © dhe Art rely d; and have others ſucceeded with a 
Valk Increaſe of the Materia Medica ? By no means; for che Goodneſs of a Remedy is to be rated by its Sim- 


A ppatarus, collected in ſo matiy” xs, ard digeſted by ſo many Hands? What mighty Matters 


atets, Sklee, gentle Diaphoretics, Soap, Mercury, Steel, with a' few Veg 
e of the Body, e To ro what End then are fo many natural 
ficial Rem Foſſik, Plants,” and Af? Any Perſon of common Senſe may Tee, that they Fol 
to hide the Ignorance of the heſitating Phyfician, and, by amuſing the Patient, to prevent his Deſpond- 
vs recommended | 4288 Theophraftus,” Pim, and Die Fees, ve are, and of 
them, & 5 et way few 3; for the Antients contented themſelxes with giving the 
ieations- of F erbs fo commonly known amongſt them. And the -Moderns have in- 
WG; eg and Delmeations, and very ingenious in tanging of Putte under their 
giver us very little concerning their Viftbes, except what they tranſcrib'd 
his upon an uncertain Suppoſitiop, that the latter meant the fame Vegetables which 
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Eh the Peruvian Bark, Fire and Water, are äcknowledg'd as the fureft Reeds, the beſt 
e and theſe are found to be more ee in that crude Slate, i which bountif Narure ha 
. *, e ws | | ECOL, WON C1 ITO TIRE o. 11 impart 
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_ 
following Volumes, to be made 


SE 3:3 4 CE, xcix 
-  -arted them to us, than after the moſt operoſe and artificial Preparation. We can deſpair of nothing, while 
2 Simplicity z but the Event of intricate Labour is fallacious. : 2 8 | 

1 muſt not finiſh this Preface, without taking Notice of ſome Complaints which the Bookſellers concern'd in 
this Work have ſufficiently teiz'd me with, relative to its Length. As it is not poſſible to alter the Plan of the 
Work at firſt laid down, and ſince purſu'd, without utterly embroiling the Whole, and rendering it much leſs 
valuable and uſeful, I ſhould have very little Regard to their Remonſtrances. But for the Satisfaction of the 
Purchaſers, ' whoſe Intereſts, in the preſent Caſe, I apprehend to be inſeparable from my own, I ſhall ſubmit the 
following Reaſons for my Conduct to their Conſideration; | 

Firſt, As it was abſolutely neceſſary for every one who reads this Work for Information, to have a perfect Idea 
of what Authors mean by Acips and ALCAL1s, in order to his underſtanding almoſt every Article relating either 
to Medicines, Aliments, or Diſtempers, I judg'd it proper to give full Information upon theſe Subjects in the 
Beginning of the Work ; and this Conſideration oblig'd me to anticipate ſeveral things, which would otherwiſe 
have come under other Articles in every Letter, and from which the Reader will find References, without Repe- 
titions z another Convenience attending this Method. Thus what has been ſaid under the Articles guſt men- 
tioned, concerning Diſeaſes generated by, or. accompanied with, a redundant Acid or Alcali in the Humours, 


ought to be conſider'd in every Diſtemper to which the Body is ſubject ; and the Regimen proper in acute Diſ- 


eaſes, ſpecify'd under the Article ALcaLi, muſt have been repeated in treating of every acute Diſtemper, if I had 
not diſpatch d it in one Article, to which I might refer. ; 

Secondly, As all the Parts of the Materia Medica are call'd by different Names, for the ſake of Method I have 
made it a Rule, from which I have very ſeldom deviated, to treat of every Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral, 
under the firſt of their Names which occurs in the Alphabet. As Inſtances of this are innumerable, I ſhall only 
ſpecify one, which is Amber, in Latin Succinum ; but as it is alſo call'd Ambra, I have finiſh'd the Account of it 
under the latter Name. | | 

Thirdly, Under every ſeparate Article of any conſiderable Importance, I have endeavour'd to include every 
thing relating to it, tho? properly belonging to ſome future Article, in order to fave the Trouble of turning to a 
Multitude of Articles, and to give the Reader a full Idea of the Subject at one View. Thus, under ALconor, 
which is the moſt perfect Production of the firſt Fermentation of Vegetable Juices, I have ſpecify d every thing 
relating to this firſt Fermentation; and under the Article AczTum, the moſt perfect Production of the ſecond 
Fermentation, every thing relating to the ſecond. This therefore anticipates the Article FexMenTAT10. 

Fourthly, The Lives of the antient Phyſicians have ſwell'd the Letter A conſiderably ; and this was not to be 
avoided, unleſs I could have chang'd their Names, or omitted them, contrary to the Promiſe I made in my Pro- 
poſals ; for it happen'd, that moſt of their Names whom I judg'd it neceſſary to give ſome Account of, occurr'd 
in the Letter A. Inſtances of this are AFnarius, Ægineta, Aſculapius, Aetius, Areteus, Albucaſis, Avicenna, 
Averroes, Avenzoar, Arcbagaibus, Aſclepiades, and ſome others. As I have given the Life of Ruyſch under 
Axa Trou, together with an Account of the other Anatomiſts ; under Borany, a Detail of the Phyſicians cele- 
brated for their Knowledge in this Science; and under Cxymia, taken Notice of the Chymiſts omitted in the 
Preface ; the Lives of very few Phyſicians will occur in the Remainder of the Work. | 

It is obvious, that the Anticipations and Circumſtances above-mentioned muſt neceſſarily render the remaining 
Letters of the Alphabet ſhorter, in Proportion as thoſe already publiſh'd are longer. | 

That the Work is a ſingle Sheet longer than at firſt propoſed, is owing to an unforeſeen Accident, which, 
though it has given me an infinite deal of Trouble, will, I apprehend, be advantageous to the Purchaſers of this 
Work. After a few Numbers of the Medicinal Dictionary were publiſh'd, I obſerved in the foreign Papers the 
following Title of a Book, which was advertis'd to be publiſh*'d ſome time after. 

Iitroduftio in Notitiam Rerum Naturalium & Arte factarum, quarum in communi Vita, ſed pracipue in Medicina 
Uſus eft. Per Alphabeti Ordinem digeſſit Joannes Chriſtophorus Rieger. Hage Comitum 1742. 

I found Means to get this Book, as ſoon as it was publiſh'd; and as it is a moſt excellent Performance, I 
thought myſelf oblig'd to inſert in the Medicinal Dictionary whatever I had omitted in my Collections; and to 
cancel what I had wrote ſeveral Articles, in order to make Room for better Materials, which I frequently 
found in this Work. Dr. Rieger, if I am well inform'd, was employ d by the late Czar, Peter the Great; and 
after his Death retiring from Ruffia into Holland, he liv'd in a Bookſeller's Houſe, where he had the Uſe of the 
beſt Collection of Medicinal Authors that was ever expoſed to Sale in Europe ; an Advantage which I never had 
the Satisfaction of enjoying, | | 5 ; 

If, therefore, this Work is a little more prolix than was at firſt propoſed, the Purchaſer will find his Account 
in it; and will, it is preſum'd, be more inclinable to on it, when he reflects upon the Mortification an Au- 
thor muſt ſuffer, whilſt he ſacrifices to the Intereſt of his Readers entire Pages of his own Productions; provided 


he can believe me to have a Tenderneſs for my own Literary Offspring, equal to that of moſt other Writers for 


their Works ; a fition by no means unreaſonable, eſpecially when I affure him I haye taken infinitely more 
Pains to diveſt —. of Prejudices in favour of any Theory, Syſtem, or Mode of Practice whatever, than I 
have to conquer my Affections. 'TY eZ 
With reſpect to the Preface, I muſt remark, that it was abſolutely neceſſary for the Perſon who peruſes the 
acquainted with the Characters and Sentiments of the Phyſicians, whoſe Opi- 
nions concerning the Treatment due to Diſeaſes are quoted; otherwiſe, when the Practice, for Example, of Diocles, 
Erafiftratus, Aſclepiades, or Themiſon, is ſpecified, it would be in ſome Degree unintelligible and uſeleſs, unleſs 


he previouſly was inform'd of the Theory peculiar to theſe Phyſicians, upon which ſuch Practice was f # 


In order, therefore, to avoid repeating their particular Syſtems every time their Natnes are mention'd, I have 
given a Detail of them once for all in this Preface. ' e MI 
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MEDICINAL DICTIONARY: 


BODY of PHYSIC and SURGERY. 


ABA 


| or ALPHA, is uſed by Gerard Dorneus to ſignify 
the beginning of the reſtitution of a long life,. inſtead 
9 of the immortality which was forfeited by the fin 
of our firſt parent Adam; as he uſes the letter 
OMEGA to expreſs the end of life. It is not very clear whether 
he means, by the beginning of this reſtitution, that which was 
accompliſhed by our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, or that which he 
propoſes to begin by the help of chymical medicines. The 
curious reader may conſult his treatiſe De Tenebris contra Natu- 
ram, & Vita brevis, in the Theatrum Chymicum, vol. i. from 
p. 457 to p. 472. : Yon 
As many amongſt the dreams of the chymiſts are of too little 
importance to deſerve a critical explication, I ſhall from time 
to time refer to the authors themſelves, that thoſe who have 
leiſure and curioſity enough may conſult them for farther inform- 
ation. | Rp 
A is uſed by Raymond Lully to ſignify God. See ALÞna- 
BETUM CHYMICUM. | 
But this letter is of much more general uſe in phyſic, mark'd 
with a line above it thus, i, when it ſtands for ana, which is 
alſo ſometimes abbreviated thus, ai, and ſignifies equal parts of 
the ingredients which- immediately- precede it in preſcriptions, 
as R thuris, myrrhe, aluminis 4 3j take of frankincenſe, myrrh 
and alum, each a ſcruple. Or R thuris, myrrhe, aluminis 
aa p. r. Take of frankincenſe, myrrh and alum, each equal parts. 
ANA is not a coined word impoſed upon us by the authority 
of phyſical writers that have from time to time made uſe of it ; 
but the Greek prepoſition ; and it is not peculiar, even in 
this ſenſe, to phyſical authors. 3 | 
Hippocrates, in his treatiſe of the diſeaſes of women, ſpeak- 
ing of a Peſſary, which he recommends for promoting concep- 
tion, after ſpecifying the ingredients, adds, av? Gon ixdrov, 
that is, of each a dram. In the ſame ſenſe Dioſcorides more 
than once uſes this prepoſition, as ds Syria fi, of cach an 
ounce ; a Jpaxuas if, of each twelve drams. 
Xiphilinus, ſpeaking of Auguſtus Cæſar, ſays, 
Popaiol d while x) x03 Taxpa; rules xdlammin. | 
When he died, he left the Romans each twenty-five drachms. 
Dabor are Nag, St. Matthew, chap. xx. ver. 9. They re- 
cerved each a . | 
Many mote inſtances might be brought ; but theſe are ſuf- 
cient to ſhew the force of this prepoſition to denote equality; 
and ſignify each. 
In a celebrated French Dictionary publiſh'd by a learned 
vy of men, ana is very unhappily interpreted a phyſical plant. 
„in compoſition, implies a negative, as will be explained 
under each particular article. 
A. A. A. is uſed by chymiſts by way of abbreviation for 
, or Amalgamation. See AMALGAMA. 
AAB AM, in ſome. chymical authors, ſignifies lead; Ru- 
landus, See the articles PLUMBUM, SATURNUS. 
ABACTUS, as Chambers informs us, was uſed amongſt 
ancient phyſicians for a miſcarriage procured by art or force 
o medicines, and diſtinguiſh'd from ABorsvs, which is natural. 
But I have never, in any medicinal author, found the word in 
"= =_ or any other. Abactus Venter 5 indeed ow from 
author of the lower as a phraſe to ſignify a miſcarriage, 
Which I ſuppoſe led Ne © bs author into * | died 
ABACUS. A caſe of ſhelves. Rulandus. | 
ABACUS MAJOR. A trough uſed in the mines, 
herein the ore is waſh'd. Rulandus, 


ABA 


ABAISIR. The ſame as Sropruu, which ſee: 


ABALIENATUS, CoxkxurrEp (Celſus); and is uſed 


by other authors to expreſs a part fo utterly deſtroyed as to re- 
quire immediate extirpation. Sometimes it is applied to the 
ſenſes, both internal and external, when vitiated or totally de- 
ftroy'd by diſeaſes. Scribonius Largus. 

 ABANGA. Thus the inhabitants of the Iſland of St. 
Thomas call the fruit of the Palm-tree. C. Bauhinus calls this 
tree Palma Ady Inſulæ S. Thame, The fruit is about the ſize 
of a lemon, and not unlike it. The inhabitants look upon the 
kernels of this fruit as an admirable reſtorative, and with this 
view ive, two or three times a day, three or four of 
theſe — 7 their ſick. LE | 

ABAPTIST ON, or ABayPTIsTA, is uſed by ſome 
authors, particularly Galen, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, and 
Scultetus, ta expreſs the ſaw, Terebella, or 
of the inſtrument call'd Trepan, becauſe tis generally contrived 
in ſuch a manner as to prevent it from ſinking ſuddenly into the 
ſkull, and wounding the brain, when the bone is cut through: 
Some have ſecured it by an edge round it, or wings on the 
ſides ; but the moſt common way is to make it conical, becauſe 
then the part of the inſtrument above the perforation in the 
ſkull being thicker than- the part which has' cut through the 
bone, this artifice effeCtually prevents it from going too deep, 
and hurting the brainz or its membranes. But Mr. Sharp 
thinks all theſe precautions ſuperfluous, and informs us, that 
the inſtrument made cylindrical anſwers all purpoſes beſt with 
a little care. It is derived from the negative A (vide A) and 
Banlu, properly to fink under water, or to fink under. 

As the bones of the Cranium are for the moſt part hard, 
they muſt be ſawed by the Trepan: Here ſome; to avoid a 
ſlip in the operation, have invented a fort of 'Trepans which 
would not fink in too far, and for that reaſon gave them the 
name of Abaptiſia. The improvement conſiſts in a ſort of ring 
or collar that ſurrounds the Trepan a little above the point. 
Galen de Meth. Med. lib. vi. cap. 6. | 

ABAPTISTA are ſuch as a little above the point have knobs 
on prominences M Ne which hinder the Trepan from 
ſuddenly ſinking into head, and wounding the Meninx> 
A ginet. I. vi. c. go. | . 
ABARIS. A Scythian, ſaid to have underſtood phyſic. 
He was a prieſt of the Hyperborean Apollo, and eſteemed the 
author of many Taliſmans; which had the virtue of preſerving 
cities from the plague for ever. He is repreſented as being 


very ſkilful at incantations, by, Plato. Others ſay, that the 


Trojans bought the Palladium of him, which he made of human 
bones. His age is undetermined ; ſome place him before the 
Trojan war, whilſt others make him contemporary with Pytha- 
goras. All the accounts of him are fabulous ; but from theſe 
we may infer, he was a man very conſiderable in his time. 


 Schulzius. 


ABARNAHAS. This.is a term uſed by ſome of the als 


cp particularly Senior Zadith, in the Theatrum Chyms 
vo 


v. p. 205. He tells us it is the ſame as the full moon, of 
Magneſia. f believe he means the Philoſopher's Stone; or ſome 
menſtruum neceſſary for the tranſmutation of metals, becauſe 
he calls it the ſea; and the perfect and round ſtone. Lis 
uſed alſo much in the ſame ſenſe by an anonymous author in 


the ſame collection and volume, ſaid to be tranſlated'from the 
Arabic, p. 449. where he calls it the Divine Water, and Phis 


loſophers Stone. | 
B ABARs 


perforating part 
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| ABARTAMEN. LE AD. Rulandus. See PrumBun. 
SATURNUS. 

ABARTICULATIO, Ades, Gr. A ſpecies of Arti- 
culation . of the bones admitting of a manifeſt motion, call'd 
alſo by anatomiſts Diarthrofis, and Dearticulatio, to diſtinguiſh 
it from another ſort of Articulation, which admits of a very ob- 
ſcure motion, or none at all, which is calPd, Synarthrofis. See 
ARTICULATION. 

ABAS. See Tinea. It ſometimes fignifies the Epilepſy. 

antine. 

ABAVI, Apavo, or ABavuM. A large tree growing 
in Ethiopia, which beats a fruit like a gourd. Ray's Hift. 
Clufeus. : 
"ABBREVIATIO. The principal uſes of medicinal abbre- 
viations are in preſcriptions. Abbreviatio is uſed by ſome of 
the alchymiſts to expreſs a proceſs in epitome, or a ſhort way 
of performing it. See Theatrum Chymicum, vol. vi. p. 550, 

» 558. 
=, BD ELAVI. An egyptian plant very like a melon, 
except that the fruit is more oblong, and acute at the extre- 
mities. Ray's Hit. 

ABDITUS, included. Thus abditus vefica ſignifies in- 
cluded in a bladder, in Scribonius Largus. 

ABDIT A Causz, are the ſecret or remote cauſes of 
diſtempers, which the phyſicians of the dogmatic or rational 
ſe affirmed were neceſſary to be known, in order to eſtabliſh 
a right method of cure (eum vero recte curaturum, quem prima 
origo cauſe non fefellerit. Celſus in his Preface). heſe 
cauſes cannot be underſtood without a know] of the 
principles of which our bodies are formed, and of the ſpecific 
nature of ſickneſs and health; for according to theſe phyſicians, 
*tis not eaſy to accommodate remedies to diſtempers, without 
firſt knowing what health is, and the exact manner in which 
any diſtemper deviates from it. | 

'Thus the gout is a deviation from health, which it would be 
leſs difficult to cure, if we knew preciſely what conſtitutes 
health, and how the gout deviates from it in order to form 
a diſtemper. See SECT &. 

ABDOMEN. Anatomiſts have generally divided the 
body into three great cavities, which, they call bellies. The 
head, or the upper belly; the thorax, or the middle belly ; and 
the abdomen, or lower belly. The Arabians, and ſome writers in 
the barbarous ages, call'd the Abdomen, or at leaft the external 
part of it, Mirach ; and the Peritonæum, Siphac. Zacutus Lu- 


ſitanus. 


The Abdomen is accurately deſcrib'd by Winſlow thus. 
The Abdomen begins immediately under the Thorax, and ter- 
minates at the bottom of the Pelvis of the Offa innominata. Its 


circumference, or outer ſurface, is divided into regions, of 


which there are three anterior, viz. the Epigaſtric, or ſuperior * 
region, the Umbilical, or middle region, and the Hypogaſtric, or 
lower region. There is but one poſterior region, named 


1 
Epigaſtric region begins immediately under the Appendix 


enſiformis, at a ſmall ſuperficial depreſſion, call'd the Pit of 
the ſtomach, and in adult ſubjects ends above the navel, at a 


_ tranſverſe line, ſuppoſed to be drawn between the laſt falſe ribs 


on each ſide. | 

This region is ſubdivided into three parts, one middle, named 
Epigaſtrium, and two lateral, termed H ndria. The Epi- 
gaſtrium takes in all that ſpace which lies between the falſe ribs 
2 both ſides, and the Hypochondria are the places cover'd by the 

ſe ribs. | 

The Umbilical region begins in adults, above the navel, at 
the tranſverſe line already mentioned, and ends below the navel 
at another tranſverſe line, ſuppoſed to be drawn parallel to the 
former, between the two Criſtæ of the Offa ilium. | 

This region is likewiſe divided into three parts, one middle, 
which is properly the Regio umbilicalis, and two lateral, call'd 
Ilia, or the flanks, and they comprehend the ſpace between the 
falſe ribs and upper part of the Os ilium on each fide. 

The rep e region is extended downward from the in- 
ferior limit of the Umbilical region, and is divided into three 
parts, one middle, call'd Pubes, and two lateral, call'd Inguina, 
or the groins. | 

The Lumbar region is the poſterior part of the Abdomen, 

comprehends all that ſpace which reaches from the loweſt 


and 
| ribs on each ſide, and the laſt Vertebra of the back, to the Os 
. facrum, and neighbouring parts of the Offa ilium. The lateral 


parts of this region are termed the Loins ; but the middle part 
has no proper name-in men. 7 

Laſtly, the bottom of the Abdomen, which anſwers to the 

Pelvis of the ſkeleton, is terminated anteriorly by the Pudenda, 

22 of generation, and poſteriorly by the Clunes, or but- 

and Anus. The buttocks are ſeparated by a Foſſa, 

which leads to the Anus, and each buttock is terminated down- 


ward by a large fold, which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of 
This Loader pogien takes in likewiſe the Muſculus quadratus 
ſide, the lower portions of the Sacro- 


of the Pelvis; the trunk of the body p 
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_— of the Longiſſimi and Latiſſimi dorſi, the Muſculus 
er, Cc. 

The ſpace between the Anus and the parts of generation i; 
called Perinæum, and is divided into two equal lateral parts by 
a diſtinct line, which is longer in males than in females, as we 
ſhall ſee in another place. | 

The cavity of the Abdomen, formed by the parts already 
mentioned, (all which are covered by the ſkin and Membrana 
adipoſa) is lined on the inſide by a particular membrane, called 
Peritonzum. It is ſeparated from the cavity of the Thorax by the 
Diaphragm, and terminated below by the Muſculi levatores 
ani. | 
This cavity contaifis the ſtomach, arid the inteſtiries, which 
are commonly divided into three ſmall, named Duodenum, 
Jejunum, and Ilium, and three bee, called Cæcum, Colon, and 
Rectum. It contains likewiſe the Meſentery, Meſocolon, Omen. 
tum, Liver, Gall-bladder, Spleen, Pancreas, Glands of the Me- 


ſentery, Vaſa lactea, Receptaculum chyli, Kidneys, Renal glands, | 3 


Ureters, Bladder, and the internal parts of generation in both 
ſexes. Winſlow, p. 111. tom. ii. 


The principal Arteries of the Abdomen are theſe: 


Arteria Epigaſtrica ſuperiors, Arteriæ Spermatice. 
which is the loweſt portion Arteria Meſenterica Inferior, 
of the Mammaria Interna. Arteriæ Lumbares. 
Aorta Inferior. Arterie Iliacæ. 
Arteria Cœliaca. Arterie Hypogaſtrice. 
Arteria Meſenterica ſuperior. Arteriæ _— Inferiore, 
Arteriæ Renales, called Emul- Arterie Hemorrhoidales, 
gentes. Arterie Pudicæ. 


The principal Veins of the Abdomen are theſe : 


The inferior portions of the Vena Porte Ventralis. 
Jenæ Mammarie Interne, Vena Porte Hepatica. 


Venæ Renales. Vena Meſaraica Major. 
Jenæ Lumbares. Vena Splenica. 

Jenæ & ticæ. Vena Meſaraica Minor fry 
Jenæ Thace. Hæmorrhoidalis Interna, 


Jenæ Hypogaſtrice. 
The principal Nerves of the Abdomen are theſe : 
Nervi Stomachici, form'd by Plexus Hepaticus. 
the extremity of the Sym- Plexus Splenicus. 
pathetici medii, or eighth Plexus Renales. 


pair. : Plexus Meſentericus Superior, 
Nervi Sympathetici Maximi, Plexus Meſentericus Inferior. 
the inferior portion. Nervi Lumbares. 


The two Semilunar, or Plexi- Nervi Sacri. 
orm Ganglions. Nervi Crurales, their origin, 

P Stomachicus. Nervi Sciatici, their origin. 

The whole fore part of the Abdomen forms an oblong con- 
vexity, like an oval vault, more or leſs prominent in the na- 
tural ſtate, in proportion to the quantity of fat upon it, and of 
food contained in it, or to the different degrees of pregnancy in 
women. The Hypogaſtric and Umbilical regions are more ſub- 
je& to theſe varieties, than the Epigaſtric region. 

On the ſides, between the Hypochondria and Offa ilium, or 
haunch, the Abdomen is commonly a little contracted; and 
backward, about the middle of the Regio lumbaris, it is gently 
depreſs*d, forming a kind of tranſverſe cavity, anſwering to the 
natural incurvation of the Lumbar portion of the Spina dorſi. 

This anterior convexity, and poſterior cavity change as we 
ſit, ſtand, kneel, lie at our full length, or with the thighs bent; 
and theſe variations depend on the particular ſituation of the 
Offa innominata, in theſe different poſtures. 

In ſtanding, the convexity of the belly, and cavity of the 
loins, are more conſiderable, than in moſt other ſituations ; for 
then the lower extremity of the Os ſacrum is turned very far 
back, and conſequently the Os pubis very much down. In 
this ſituation of the Pelvis, the Inteſtines fall naturally forward, 
and thus increaſe the convexity of the Abdomen ; and as the 
Vertebræ of the loins are very much bent at the ſame time, 
the cavity in that place muſt likewiſe be very conſiderable. 

In kneeling, the Offa pubis are ſtill lower than when we ſtand; 
and this not only increaſes the hollow of the loins, and throws 
the Abdomen and its Viſcera more outward, or forward, but 
alſo, in ſome meaſure, ſtrains the abdominal! muſcles ; 
is ſo uneaſy to ſome perſons, as to cauſe them to faint away- 

This depreſſion of the Os pubis in kneeling, depends partly 


on the tenſion of the two Muſculi recti anteriores, the lower 


tendons of which are, in this ſituation, drawn with violence 
under the Condyloid pulley of the Os femoris. 

When we ſit in the common manner, that is, with the 
thighs ſtretch'd out in a plane parallel to that of the ſeat, the 
convexity of the belly, and hollow of the loins diminiſh. 

For the Pelvis being in this ſituation, ſupported on the Tuber- 
cula iſchii, and theſe tubercles being very near the fore part 
on the Os facrum 


muſt lower the Pelvis * and raiſe it befare, 


res, 
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lie upon the back; at full length, and with the 
3 x = belly is leſs conyex, but more ſtretch'd 

and hard; whereas, when the thighs are bent, it is ſoft and 
lax. In this ſituation, the Regio lumbaris is almoſt flat, and 


hen we lie on the back and raiſe the head, or endea- 
vour to raiſe it, we feel a tenſion in the fore part of the A- 


| Theſe varieties of the external conformation of the Abdomen 
have a near relation to ſo great a number of other phænomena, 
in the animal ceconomy of the human body, that it would 
require a whole volume to explain all the particulars thereof; 
neither are details of this kind very proper in a work deſigned to 
be purely anatomical, in which, conſequently, the main buſi- 
neſs is to give a full and accurate deſcription of the true ſtruc- 
ture of the parts, and only to point out in general their princi- 

al uſes. . 
l Fewer Papillæ appear in the ſkin of the belly than any- where 
elſe. The anterior portion of it is not only thinner and more 
compact than the poſterior, but it has this likewiſe peculiar 
to it, that it may be naturally increaſed very much in breadth, 
and ſometimes in a very extraordinary manner, without 
loſing any thing of its thickneſs, in proportion to what it gains 
in breadth. 3 t 

This peculiarity likewiſe belongs to the Epiderinis. I here 
ſpeak only of what is obſervable in the natural ſtate of corpu- 
lency or pregnancy; but I have not as yet been able to diſcover 
what it is in the texture, or ſtructure of this ſkin and the Epider- 
mis, on which this peculiarity depends. All that I have been 
able to remark about it, was in the dead body of a woman, 
whoſe belly was contracted and fallen; namely, that on the 
ſurface of the ſkin there was a great number of lozenges diſ- 
poſed in a rectangular manner. 

The marks of theſe ſuperficial lozenges were in the Epider- 
mis. They were compoſed of ſeveral | lines, which all to- 
gether extended to a ſenſible breadth. The areas or meſhes 


of theſe lozenges, which ſeem'd to be about the ſixth part of 


an inch in breadth, were very flat and thin. 
In the manner which Steno uſed to open bodies, by making 
two longitudinal inciſions in the in ents, and fo leaving a 
middle band made up of the ſkin and fat, in their true places, 
it is eaſy to demonſtrate the union of the Aponeurotic or tendin- 
ous productions with the arteries, veins and nerves, in order 
to form the ſkin of the Abdomen; and the ſame uſe might be 
made of this method, in other parts of the ſkin. 

The cells of the Membrana adipoſa, which covers the con- 


vex part of the Abdomen, are diſpoſed in a very regular manner, ing 


as I have diſcover d by my method of opening bodies. This 

method is to make two oblique inciſions in the integuments, 

from the navel to the groins, and to ſeparate this angular por- 

tion of the integuments, and throw it down over the parts of 
neration, that they may be cover'd, during the demon- 
tion. 

This triangular portion being thus inverted, there appears on 
the inner ſurface of the Membrana adipoſa, a longitudinal line, 
like a kind of Raphe, produced by the meeting of theſe cellular 
rows, which form angles ſucceſſively, one above another, op- 
polite to the Linea alba of the Abdomen. The cells in theſe 
rows are more oblong than the reſt, and in a manner oval, 
or like a grain of wheat. 

The Appendix enſiformis of the Sternum, the cartilaginous por- 

tions of the laſt pair of true ribs ; thoſe of the firſt four pairs 
of falſe ribs, all the fifth pair, the five Lumbar vertebræ, the 
Offa innominata, the Os ſacrum, and Os coccygis, form the 
bony ſides of the cavity of the Abdomen. PEE” 

_ The diaphragm, the muſcles called particularly Muſculi abdo- 
minis, the Quadrati lumborum, Pſoai, Iliaci, the muſcles of 
the Coccyx, and of the Inteſtinum rectum, form the chief 
part of the circumference of this cavity ; and its whole inner 
ſurface is lined by a membranous on, term'd Peritonzum, 
all theſe parts being covered by the integuments already ſpoken 
to. As additional, or auxiliary parts, we might likewiſe add ſome 
88 + the Sacro-lumbares, Longiſſimi dorſi, Vertebrales, 

utæei, &c. 

The cavity of the Abdomen is of an irregular oval figure, but 
till amr fe On the foreſide it is uniformly arched or, 
oval, and its greateſt capacity is even with the navel, and 
neareſt part of the H ium. On the upper fide it is 
bounded by a portion of a vault, very much inclined. On 
the backſide, it is in a manner divided into two cavities by the 
Jutting out of the Vertebræ of the loins. On the lower fide, it 
contracts gradually all the way to what I call the little edge of 
te Felvis, and from thence expands again a little, as far as the 
Os coccygis, and tubercles of the Iſchium, terminating in the 
ol pow between theſe three parts. Ninſinu, 128 ad 130. 

It, , 
As wounds of the Abdomen differ in ſome reſpects from other 


wounds, I ſhall inſert in this place the chirurgical treatment that 


© peculiar to them, 
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Wounds of the Abdomert may be divided into four ſorts, 

1. Such as affect the integuments alone. i * 

2. Such as affect the muſcles, together with the integumentsg 
without penetrating the peritonæum. | 


3. Such as with the integuments penetrate into the cavity 


without wounding any of its content. 15 
4. Such as penetrate into the cavity, and wound ſome or 
other of its contents. . n 
The firſt ſort, or ſuperficial wounds of the Abdorien are not 
eſteemed dangerous, and require no treatment different from 
other wounds. However Arcæus (. ii. c. 4.) and Vigo (1. iii; 
c. 11.) agree in pronouncing thoſe more liable to bad accidents 
which are received within two or three fingers of the navel. 
And our countryman Wiſeman, from Galen, tells us, 
* That wounds in the middle of the belly are worſt, by rea- 
«© ſonof the nervous body that lies there, and conſequently 
© more painful to be ſtitch'd, and more difficult of cure, be- 
c cauſe of the inteſtines and eawl preſſing upon that part.“ 
I ſuppoſe he means by their nervous body, the membranous ten- 
dons of the oblique aſcending, deſcending and tranſverſe muſcles, 
which are inſerted into the Lint ala. 
. Theſe wounds are eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the other three 
ſorts by inſpection; but the probe readily puts it beyond all doubt: 
The ſecond ſort are diſtinguiſhed from the two laſt by the 


probe; for if the patient is carefully placed in the fituation: he 


was in when the wound was given, and the probe introduced, 
it will generally paſs into the cavity of the Abdomen, if the 
Peritonæum is perforated. Another way of diſtinguiſhing theſs 
wounds is by injecting warm water into them, and then if it 
returns immediately, there is reaſon to believe the wound only 
muſcular ;z but if any conſiderable part remains in the wound, 
it has certainly penetrated the cavity. 7 

It will alſo give us ſome light into the nature of theſe 
wounds, to compare the wounding inſtrument with the direction 
of the wound, | | 

Some farther direction we may have by viewing alſo the in- 
ftrument immediately, where it can be found; when if it was 
not deſignedly wiped or cleaned before, we may ſometimes 
diſcover how far it has been ſtained by the blood or Halitus 
of the body, which will give us more light as to the depth, 
than the outward dimenſions of the wound. Turner. 
This was practiſed in the caſe of Henry III. of France, 
where the knife which the villain made uſe of was found to 
75 a foot long, and bloody for the breadth of four fingers. 

ianis. . 
The cure of theſe wounds is rendered more difficult by 
their perpetual motion in reſpiration, and the neceſſity of ſtrain- 
ing more or leſs for a ſtool. | 1 
If ſuch a muſcular wound reaches pretty near to the Perito- 
næum, the integuments in that part being weakened, and the 
Peritonzum capable of great diſtenſion, there is danger of a 
Hernia ſucceeding. As ſoon therefore as the ſurgeon is ſa- 
tisfied in regard to the nature of the wound, his next con- 
ſideration muſt be, whether a ſuture is neceſſary, or whether 
bandage alone is ſufficient to guard. againſt a Hernia. n. 

When the wound is ſmall, or in à longitudinal direction, a 
Suture is frequently ſuperfluous, and even miſchievous, by 
bringing on great inflammation and painz and then bandage 
is ſufficient to guard againſt a Hernia, 3 

Tha dre muſt be the ſame as in a common wound, (ſee 
VuLnvs) and the lips muſt be united by the double headed 
roller, or Faſcia uniens, and then the whole ſecured by the Sca- 
pular with the napkin, or Mantile cum ſcapulari. See BAD AGR. 

But when a wound is very large, tranſverſe, or oblique, a 
Suture is neceſſary to guard againſt a Hernia, which is thus 

ormed. | 
Peak two crooked needles, threaded with a ftrong thread 
as many times doubled as will ſecure it from breaking, that is, 
two, > Gary or four times, and let it be waxed ; then paſs one 
of theſe needles through the muſcles, fat and ſkin, from the 
inſide of the wound outwards, the breadth of an inch from the 
edge of the wound, leſt the ſtitch ſhould break out, always 
beginning at the ſuperior lip of the wound ; and then paſs the 
other needle in like manner through the inferior lip,always leaving 
a ſufficient length of thread at each extremity. If the wound is 


not above two inches long, one ſtitch is ſufficient ; but if longer, 


more ſtitches are to be made at about the diſtance of an inch 
from each other. When all the ſtitches are paſs d, an aſſiſtant 
muſt preſs both _— the wound together, whilſt the, ſurgeon 
ties the threads, with a ſimple, and then with a bow- 
knot, that it may be relax'd upon occaſion, The knots are to 
be made upon the wound ; but muſt be ſecured from hurting 
it by placing a ſmall bolſter of lineri, or filk wax'd, betwixt, 

When the Suture is finiſh'd, proceed as in the cure.of a 


common wound, with reſpect to dreflings, and ſecure t 


the 
whole with the double-headed roller, or Faſcia uniens, and Scar, 
pular with the napkin, or Mantile cum ſcapulari. 
Tents in this caſe are ſuperfluous, and. even dangerous. 
Some farther precautions ought to be taken in order to guard. 


| 
| 
| 


45 
. Thus bleeding is ſeldom omitted; 


and the patient muſt not be ſuffered -to ſneeze _ 
kran Bind fer a ico! ſtool 3- _—_— becauſe theſe would" er 


8 


a ding = cough b_0._bled, ah make fob 
6ccaſionally a :quatiticof Hyripuf e mecanio. Srieezingy i 
there is any tendency towards it, + Sf comme by ſnufing 
dens Sober N 

The t may be ſecured againſt 3 
kent ch in Inxative _ r rr 


— that a wound has penetrated into the ety 
of the Abdomen, {wg | 


2. IF art of any ger edel nes de wound does not i. 


el. wounding inſtrument with 4 Ger- 
tion of the wound. That is, if the inſtrument is ſharp, Hs 
; there is reaſon-t6 ſuſpect it has 
trated the cavity er this contrary, if the inſtrument is 
yhat blunt, and its direction either upwards, downwards, tranſ- 


what 
. verſe, or oblique,” and” or games, e far the inſtrument is 


ſtained. 
9 Ir any of the contents of the Aue appear out the 
wound, the caſe is out of diſpute. Sometimes a piece of fat 
ed out of the wound, and in ſome degree re- 
e the Omentum, from Which it is diſtinguiſh'd by the 
ſmoothneſs of its ſurface, that of the Omentum being unequal. 
The contents of the Abdomen, whey uſually appear af the 
wound, are, * 
1. The Ros abdominis, or fluid from ſome glands in 
the Abdomen, for the lubrication of the Viſcera or bowels con- 


tained in it. 
2. Grumous blood, & hinge q nde ef Grid blood, if a 


hinge artery rewe 3 or blackiſh lod, if a vein is 


0, Sms on of mor of th Ven, wich ply e 
the Epiploon, inteſtines, or both. 
But becauſe tis poſſible that a very inted inſtrument 
may penetrate CAE of the Ana and wound ſome of 
its contents, and leave the orifice ſo ſmall, 1 


r 
In caſe e e ee the” exterial pero 
about the region of the liver and ſtomach are drawn inwards to 
the back, in order to fix the liver and adjacent parts as much 
as poflible, that the pain may not be increaſed by their motion, 
which notwi is very pungent on the right ſide, and 
in ſome caſes extended as far as the neck. Mean time blood 
by vomit and by ſtool. The cafe is alſo attended 
frequent faintings, a fever and looſeneſs. 
But if the wound penetrates deep into the liver, all theſe 
are increaſed, till at laſt the patient vomits bile, and 
I „ and cold ſweats, the 
forerunners of death. From the beginning the patient receives 
a ſort of pleaſure by lying on his belly. 
The ſame ſymptoms attend a wound of the ſpleen, except 
that the pain is an the left fide. | 
+ A wound of the ſtomach is attended with frequent bilious 
vomiting and hiccoughs ; whatever aliment is taken into the 
Romach,is immediately diſcharged again by vomit ; and ſometimes 
convulſions and cold on the extremities come on, the pre 
ſages of death. Mean time the aliment paſſes through the 
2 into the cavity of the Abdomen, and makes the belly 


wound is Nn 


A wound. of the ſmall inteſtines is attended with an acute 


— ” 
- * 1 


pain, continual bilious vomiting, and chyle is diſcharged from 
the wound into the cavity of the Abdomen, which makes it fivell, 
2s in wounds of the ftomach. 


in 
In wounds of the large inteſtines, the ſymptoms are leſs 
ien and generally excrement» diſcharged, 0 or the ſmell 


is perceiyed, at the external orifice' of the wound. 


well as in e part affected, which is propagated to 'the 


teſticles,” A difficul in! water enſues, and ſometimes 
— is bloody, . imes blood alone is diſcharged inflea 
Ie: --— E „ enn 


Wounds of the ureters are, attended with much the ſane” 


eſpecially that part of it near the ſtomach. If the 


Wien z kidney is wounded, a pain is felt in the groin, as 


When the Uterus is woinded; a gteat pain is felt in the 
which is propagated to the Os babe, and beide patient par 
inceſſantly, and blood is diſcharged- from the Pudenda. 

A very acute pain under the pit of the mach, or at the 
ſpine almoſt oppoſite to it, flow reſpiratio interrupted with 
ſobbing, nl dic hiccough, convulſions, delirĩum, want of fleep 

great —_—_— are ſymptoms which accompany a wound E 
—— „lich k my be diſtnguiff om others. 


If none of theſe ſymptoms appear, 5 yet 45 patient feels 
violent pain, we are to conclude ſomie lage nerve or nervous 


part is wounded, particularly the meſentery. 
Continued heat and tfürſt, great anxiety, a quick, or inter- 


mitting- pulſe, uneaſy and laborious reſpitation, and frequent 


fainting,-with- an elevation or tumor of the Addomen, are ſigns 


1 f a — 4 le internal Izemorrhage, from à wound of ſome 
ve 
any of the aboy ech toms appear, there is 
reaſon to fear the wound * the Abdomen ; tho' it 
cannot be diſcover'd by the probe, injections, or egreſs of any 
of the contents thereof. 

But if all the pes are rbunble; ; if dere 3 is little or 
no pain; no fever, or a very flight one ; little or no inflamma- 
tion; if no blood is diſcharged when the patient lies upon the 
wound, and liquors injected return unalter'd, we may rea- 
ſonabl hope, that none of the Viſcera contain'd in the Abdomen 
are in red. 

' When the ſurgeon is ſatisfy'd, that the Peritonzum is perfo- 
rated, tif Ad the Ex piploon nor inteftines come out of the 
wounds, he is to c whilther a Suture is neceſſary or 
not. 

'A Suture is ſuperfluous, when the wound is ſmall, or longi- 
tudinal; for in theſe caſes the inteſtines and Epiploon may be 
ſecured from falling out in the following manner: Firſt intro- 
duce a ſoft tent into the inferjor part of the wound, and lay 
over it an adheſive plaiſter. Then keep the lips of the wound 

by bolſters, a little larger and longer than ordinary, 
laid on each fide, and ſecure the whole with the double-headed 
roller or Faſcia uniens, and upon that the Scapular with the 
napkin ; then bleed the patient, it, direct an exact regimen, and 
let him reſt upon the wound. 

In this caſe, the firſt is not to be removed for three 
days, unleſs ſome bad makes it neceſſary; and after- 
wards it will be ſufficient to dreſs once a day, or every other 


dey; ge doing it more frequently being likely to retard the healing 


This is in dh opinion of Heber, and the reaſons he gives fot 
it are, the difficulty of making a Suture in theſe parts, eſpe- 
cially in fat ſubjects, and the pain and inflammation it cauſes. 
He therefore concludes, that a ſurgeon would be guilty of a 
piece of cruelty, in giving his patient the unneceſſary pain 
and trouble of a Suture, the miy be" cured whiloot fe 

The fame author thinks the Suture abſolutely neceſſary, when 
the inteſtines cannot poſſibly be retained * proper ſitua- 
tion without it; and when the wound is large, tranſverſe, or 
oblique, even though the Peritonzum remains intire. 

Boerhaave is of a different opinion from the author above- 
mentioned; his general directions are to make a Suture, He 
tells us the part muſt be immediately defended from the air ; 
and if any air is got into the Abdomen, it muſt be got out 
again by ſuction, and making ſtrong efforts in expiration ; pro- 
bably for fear it ſhould rarefy in the cavity, and cauſe a fort of 
Tympanitis; mean time it ſhould ſeem neceſſary to ſecure the 
contents of the Abdomen in their proper places, by applying a 
linen cloth to the wound, ſtrong enough to ſuſtain the preſſure 
of the inteſtines and Epi ploon againſt it during theſe efforts, and 
thin enough to . 

Fallopius, Guido de Cauliaco, Chalmet, Fabricius ab Aqua- 
pendente, Theodoric and Roland recommend the Suture uni- 
verſally, in penetrating wounds. 

When a Suture is neceſſary, it muſt be perform'd in the 
manner directed above for muſcular wounds of the Abdomen, 
with this farther caution, that the needles muſt be firſt paſs'd 
through the wounded edges of the Peritonzum, which 15 be 
ſtitched together with the muſcles, fat, and ſkin. The lips of 
the wound muſt alſo carefully be laid hold of and drawn . 
der, and the point of the needle muſt be induſtriouſly covered 
with the fore-finger, in order to ſecure the inteſtines from being 
wounded. 

The French ſurgeons have contrived an inſtrument for making 
theſe Sutures more commodiouſly, which they call Portaiguille. 


Ibis is intended as a kind of dle or ubrium for the 
- needle, to prevent it from hurting a ſurgeon's hand when a con- 
ſiderable force is required to es it through the Peritonzum, 


arm'd with ; ome x rl ball; about © the cles e 


e ſeems 
Ito the 
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little finger, into the wound at the lower extremity, before the 
laſt thread is tied, that any impurities contained in the wound 
may come away before the wound is cloſed. A thread muſt 
be faſtened to the tent, which muſt be left hanging out of the 
wound, that it may be pulled eaſily out of the Abdomen, if it 
ſhould happen to ſink into it. Boerhaaye, Garengeot, Belloſte, 
and many others forbid the uſe of tents, and ſome of them pro- 
duce caſes in confirmation of their opinion, of which I ſhall 
produce two, one on each fide the queſtion: | 
From HEISTER. - _ 
Some modern ſurgeons, and particularly Garengeot in his 


ABD 


From theſe caſes we may infer, that tent are ſorties 
neceſſary, ſometimes ſuperfluous, and even dangerous. It muſt 
therefore be left to the judgment of the ſurgeon to determine 
when to make uſe of them, and when to diſcard them. When 
he has reaſon to think any thing is contained in the Abdomen 
which ought to come away, or that the putrefaction will be con- 
ſiderable, he will do well to keep open the lower part of the 
wound with a tent, for ſome little time. Mean while it is 
certain, a tent muſt in every other reſpect be prejudicial ; and 
therefore muſt be omitted, when there is nothing conſiderable 
to be diſcharged by the orifice it is intended to keep open. 


chapter of Gaftroraphia, diſcard the uſe of tents in wounds of Upon the whole, we may venture to ſay, that the ufe of 
_ the Abdomen. In imitation of their example, in the year 1734, tents in general has done a great deal of hurt; but that ſome 
* FE young ſurgeon in a neighbouring city tried the experiment on Caſes occur in practice, that make it imprudent to prohtbit the 
= a young man, who received a wound, by a ſword, between uſe of them intirely. See TENT. 
dee navel and the Pudendum, the cut penetrating into the A Gabriel Ferrara in his Sylva Chirurgica, Botallus in his Treas 
omen. The firſt two days the patient ſeemed to be in a fair ie de Sclopetorum Yulneribus, Arcæus, and Pare, agree in ad- 
s way ; but died on the fourth day after he had received the hurt. viſing the uſe of tents, till the Abdomen is cleared of all manner 
it His body being opened, a vaſt quantity of putrid matter was of Sordes. | | 
)Y RS found in the Abdomen, and the cawl was quite rotten. All be- When the Suture is finiſhed, the wound ſhould be anointed 
ſides was whole and ſound, and nothing of a hurt or ſcratch ap- with ſome vulnerary balſam, as in other wounds, and pledgets 
* W peared. Had this been kept open with a tent, the bloody and of lint laid upon it, which muſt be kept on by ſome adhelive 
- purulent matter might have been drawn out, which being re- plaiſter ; and upon theſe proper bolſters muſt be placed to keep 
ie A tained, for want of the aforeſaid help, without doubt killed the the lips together, and the whole muſt be ſecured with the 
E patient. Heiſter. | bandage mentioned above; and the belly ſhould at every dreſſing 
"n In the year 1688, a ſoldier of the regiment of Montferrat; be ſwathed round, not only for the ſecurity of the dreſſings, but 


| called Sans Soucy, was wounded by a bullet, which entering alſo for the ſupport of the parts in caſe of coughing, ſneezing, 

15 before at the region of the navel, came out behind at that of and going to ſtool; but not ſo tight as to cauſe pain or um- 

he che reins, piercing the Ureter as it paſſed along. He was at eaſineſs. | 

or We firſt dreſſed by one of the maſter-ſurgeons of Turin, who uſed Heiſter adviſes to take off the dreſſings every day, and let the 

to aſſiſt us; which he performed after his own way. patient lie for ſome time upon the wound, after the tent is 
The orifice which was in the belly, notwithſtanding the taken out, that the impurities may diſcharge themſelves ; and 

tents which he uſed, was cloſed up, after the falling off of the if theſe appear in any conſiderable quantity, he adviſes to inject | 

Eſchar of the teguments; but it fared otherwiſe with that in into the orifice twice or three times before the dreſſings are again 

the back; for that ſurgeon was careful to keep it open with a put on, a decoction of ſome vulnerary plant, as Agrimony; 

thick and long tent, hindering alſo the reuniting of the Ureter, Sanicle, or St. John's wort, with a little Mel roſarum, ſome- 

which occaſioned the urine to come forth at the wound. I what warm; and then the patient muſt be laid upon the wound 

having ſeen him one day, adviſed the ſurgeon ſpeedily to take in ſuch a ſituation, as to ſuffer it to be diſcharged again after | yr 

away the tent, if he would avoid an incurable Fiſtula, but my every injection, together with the blood, pus, or whatever ought 1 

words were to no purpoſe; for had he complied with them, he to come away. | il 

would have thought he had offended againſt the rules of art, After this, a freſh tent, armed as before with a digeſtive, is i 

and antient received maxims, with which my advice was incon- again to be introduced, and the dreſſings are to be renewed ; 

ſiſtent. and this is to be repeated every day, till it appears, that little or 

Some days aſter, ſeeing this wound in a very bad condition, no impurities remain in the Abdomen to be diſcharged ; and then [- 

being covered with a whitiſh fleſh, almoſt without ſenſe, and the tent is to be uſed no more, but the orifice is to be carefully 4 

ready to become a Callus, I was willing to prevent the fatal healed up, as in other wounds. 


conſequences of that indiſcreet dreſſing; wherefore with a Other chirurgical writers utterly diſapprove the uſe of in- 


diſſolved cauſtic I conſumed all that appeared callous about the jections, becauſe, in their opinion, they only irritate the wounded 
lips of the wound, cauſing alſo ſome of it to paſs into the cavity parts, and retard their union; and beſides this inconvenience 


thereof; and leaving out the tent, I expected the diſcharge of are attended with that of being very difficult ſometimes to get 


what the cauſtic had mortified. When the fleſh had regained out of the Abdomen again. They are alſo faid to relax the parts 
its uſual colour, without loſs of time I ſyringed into the too much, and to deſtroy the natural balſam which ſhould 


wound ſome balſamic water. I alſo uſed the balſam of Peru promote the union of the part. | 
, to apply three or four warni 


alone for ſome days, and after that, the ſtyptic plaiſter of Crol- Turner adviſes, at each 
lius, with little longiſh compreſſes that were placed on the ſtuphs expreſſed from the hot decoction of mallows, mullein, 


two ſides of the wound, to preſs together the brims. Thus the St. John's wort, centaury, with the flowers of chamomile, 
wound began to be filled up, and the urine did by little and elder, and melilot, made in ſpring water, with the addition of 


little reſume its former courſe ; and in about eighteen or twenty a little brandy at the time of uſing. 
days, the wounded perſon was perfectly cured: Boerhaave adviſes to dreſs but ſeldom, and is certainly 


In the progreſs of this cure, may evidently be perceived the right, where, according to his ſyſtem, no tents are made uſe of. 


difference between the method uſed by many ſurgeons fondly But all chirurgical writers agree; that repeated elyſters do 


conceited of their own opinions, and that I iſe; for, in a great deal of ſervice; that a mild; relaxing, and very par- 
this caſe, had the firſt been continued but for eight days time, ſimonious diet, is of great importance in the treatment of theſe 
the wound had become either extremely difficult, or impoſſible wounds; that very little, or no ſolid food ſhould be allowed; 
to be cured. This is confirmed by the wound in the belly; that broths are the beſt ſort of aliment during the whole courſe 


the ſpeedy cure whereof is to be attributed to the motion of the of the cure, as generating leſs Fœces than any thing elſe, pro- 

Inteſtines, which, contrary to the deſign and defire of the ſur- vided no accidental circumſtance make them improper ; and 

geon, expelled the tent ſo ſoon as applied, in ſuch fort, that it that reſt, and lying upon the wound, with a ſoft pillow laid 

un vas completely cured a little after the falling off of the Eſchar. under it, accelerates the cure very much, as it ſerves as a kind 

Wherefore we can never too much blame thoſe who are ſo of compreſs to keep the lips of the wound together, and as the 

d the obſtinately wedded to the uſe of tents in wounds of the lower poſture favours the egreſs of any thing that ought to be diſcharged 

omen, I belly ; they ought altogether to be laid aſide, in ſpite of all the by the wound. | | 

objections may be made in their behalf, for which, undoubtedly, Palfyn prefers the Quilled Suture, or Sutura clavata, to that 
of there is no real ground. Experience gained by practice has fo deſcribed above, as better ſecuring the ſtitches from tearing 

1ps undeceived me, touching the uſe of tents, that T have left off out, during the motion of the abdominal muſcles in reſpiration, 

aſun- Wl the uſe of them, not only in the lower belly, but even in all riſing up, coughing, ſneezing, or ftraining for a ſtool. Vids 

vered her places of the body, unleſs upon a very preſſing neceflity, Suruxk. | W 

being But in the wounds of the emulgent veſſels of the reins, ureters, But moſt other furgeons teject this Suture, as cauſing by the 
ind bladder, as alſo in thoſe of the joints, they occaſion acci- extraordinary preſſure, pain, inflammation, and other bad ac- 

king (nts which oftentimes prove mortal; or otherwiſe, leave be- cidents. Dios. Bets 

guille. lind them infirmities that ever after render life miſerable, In cafe a wound of the Abdomen is attended with an acute 

r the 17 * . | | pungent pain, a conſiderable fever, an elevation and hardneſs of 

a con allopius is of opinion, that though ſome extravaſated blood the belly, great internal heat, thirſt, want of fleep, weakneſs; 

bould putrify in the Abdomen, it can do the Inteſtines and other 


uneaſineſs, and anxiety, a very quick or intermitting pulſe ; 


* _ Viſcera no hurt, but will ſubſide to the Inguina, and there if a large quantity of blood, ichor, the aliment as received into the 
by | form an abſceſs. But that it is more likely to be abſorbed by the ftomach, chyle, bile, pus, urine, the excrement, or the ſmell 
ry. rellels, and diſcha by ſtool, before it putrifies at all. of it, are diſcharged from the wound; but eſpecially if paleneſs, 
ures at clalmet and J. de Vigo ſeem to be of the ſame opinion, as is cold ſweats, frequent faintings, come on ſoon after the 
n one, ¶NAbucaſis, to which F. abAquapendente ſeems to aſſent, though wound is received, we may be ſure ſome conſiderable veſſel, 


e ſeems before to be apprehenſive leſt the blood extravaſated ſome of the Viſcera of the Abdomen are wounded, 


Ito the Abdomen ſhould cauſe a dropſy. | C 


NOD, | 


„ 


A careful attendance to the external part wounded, com- | 


with the ſituation the patient was in when he received the 
wound, and with the wounding inſtrument, will aſſiſt us in 
forming a judgment of the part that is hurt. And theſe circum- 
ſtances again compared with the ſymptoms uſually attending 
wounds of the particular Viſcera, as given above, and with the 
diſcharge from the external orifice, reduces it near to a cer- 
tainty. | f 

Theſe wounds create great trouble, arid are attended with 
ſome circumſtances that render them very dangerous. 

It is known to anatomiſts, that the circulation of the blood 
from the Viſcera of the Abdemen, by the Vena porta, to the 
liver, and afterwards in the liver, is carried on, or at leaſt 
greatly promoted, by the alternate compreſſion which the 
contents of the Abdomen receive from the diaphragm, and abdo- 
minal muſcles. And who have been much concerned in 
diſſections of living animals, have obſerved, that when the cavity 
of the Abdomen is expoſed to the air, this circulation of the blood 
towards the liver by the Porta, is greatly impeded, or totally 
obſtructed. | 
_ Hence it follows, that in proportion as the action of the 
muſcles of the Abdomen is impaired, and the cavity laid open, 
this circulation, ſo neceſſary to the animal axconomy, muſt be 
obſtructed. | 

Theſe wounds are alſo dangerous, in proportion as the 
function of the wounded bowel is neceſſary to health and life. 

Another inconvenience attending theſe wounds is, that the 
extravaſated blood, now to the air, corrupts, and cor- 
rodes the inteſtines, and other adjacent parts to which the ſine- 
neſs of their texture renders them ſubject, 

Nor is this the only injury which the patient receives from 
the air; for when it is included in the Abdomen, the heat it 
meets with there rareſies it more or leſs, and then it interferes 
with the action of the particular bowel or bowels it preſſes 
upon. | 
Hence it happens, that theſe wounds frequently become 


. IF any of the abdominal! Viſcera receives a wound ſo conſider- 
able as_to be ſeen, or come at with the fingers, at the firſt 
drefling the wound muſt be ſtuffed gently with lint, dipped in 
highly rectified ſpirit of wine, or ſpirit of turpentine, which is 
to be ſecured with compreſs and bandage ; for this is generally 
ſufficient to ſtop the flux of blood, unleſs ſome very large vein 
or artery is laid open. In the ſubſequent dreſſings the ſame 
method is to be purſued as is directed above. 

But in caſe the injury lies ſo deep as not to be come at, the 
ſurgeon's care muſt be directed to the t of the exter- 
nal wound, which muſt be kept with tents ſo long as any 
impurities are di from the wound, and vulnerary in- 
jections muſt every day be thrown into the Abdomen, ſo long as 
the perforated bowel diſcharges any thing into the Abdomen 
Which ought to be brought away. . 

Mean time, an exact and ſparing regimen muſt be obſerved, 
the patient muſt be let blood occaſionally as the degree of in- 
flammation requires, emollient and carminative clyſters muſt be 
from time to time adminiftred, and he muſt be confined to his 
bed, and injoined ſtrictly to abſtain as much as is poſſible from 
motion even there. 

+ The medicines in general muſt be vulnerary and balſamic. 
But I muſt refer the reader to the article of Wounps for parti- 
cular ingredients and forms. 

The Inteſtines, and Epiploon, or Omentum, are the parts 
which uſually protuberate out of a wound in the Abdomen, and 
require a particular 
authors with reſpect to the treatment of theſe caſes, are very 
different, I 'ſhall-»give the ſum of what Celſus, Boerhaave, 


and Heiſter, have ſaid on this ſubject, as they are writers of 


good authority, and ſeem to have collected from, or examined 
carefully the beſt of their predeceſſors, 
Sometimes the belly receives a wound, and the inteſtines fall 
out through the oxifice: The ſurgeon is then immediately to 
ſider, firft, whether they are injured ; and then, whether 
preſerve their colour. If one of the ſmall Inteſtines is pricked, 
there is nothing to be done; a great inteſtine may be ſewed up, 
not that we can warrant a cure, but becauſe doubtful hope is 
better than abſolute deſpair ; for ſometimes the gut unites and 
heals. If any of the Inteſtines are livid, pale, or black, and, 
what neceſſarily follows in ſuch caſes, void of feeling, all reme- 
dies are uſeleſs. - If their colour be not altered, be very ſpeedy 
with your affiſtance ; for the outward air, to which they are 
utter ſtrangers, changes them in a moment. 1 

The patient then muſt lie upon his back, with his hips ſome- 
what raiſed; and if the wound is too ſmall for the inteſtines to 


be put back in their proper place, it muſt be inlarged with the 


knife, If the inteſtines are dry, you muſt moiſten them with 
water, mixed with a very little oil. Then muſt the aſſiſtant 
with his hands, or two hooks, that take hold of the inner 
membrane, gently open the lips of the wound, and the ſur- 
geon muſt care to put in thoſe Inteſtines firſt which fell out 
— that each fold may lie where it was before. 
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When they are replaced, the patient muſt be gently ſhook, MM 


by which means the Inteftines will retire back to their proper 


places. - > 


The Omentum, or Cawl, is next to be conſidered, of which 
if any part be black and mortified, it muſt be cut off with the 
ſciſfars ; and whatever part of it is ſound, put gently back upon 
the Inteftines, 

As to the Suture, it is not ſufficient to ſew either the outward 
ſkin or the inner membrane alone, but both muſt be united, 
Two threads muſt be uſed, and the ſtitches ſewn thicker than 
for other parts, becauſe they are ſuhject to be broken by the 
motion of the belly ; and beſides, this part is leſs hable to 
inflammations than others. Two needles then are to be 


threaded, and held in both hands, and the inner membrane 


muſt be firſt- ſewn after the following manner : Begin at the 
extremity of the wound, and paſs the needle in your right hand 
through the left lip of the wound, and the needle in your left 
hand through the right lip, from the inner to the outer part of 
the lips, by which means the point will always be fartheſt from 
the Inteſtines, and the blunt end neareſt. After you have 
paſſed once, you are to 
is, the needle that was in your right-hand muſt come into your 
left, and your left-hand take that which was in your right ; and 
{o for every paſs till the wound is ſewn up. After this, the ſame 
needles and threads muſt be uſed to the ſkin; which muſt be 
alſo ſewn in the ſame manner ; the needles always paffing from 
the inner to the outward part, and ſhifting hands every paſs as 
before. Then agglutinants- are to be applied, and upon theſe 
a ſponge or greaſy wool (Lana ſuccida ) firſt dipped in vine- 
gar, and then ſqueezed ; after which an eaſy bandage is to be 
applied. Celſus, lib. vij. cap. 16. 

If che wounded Inteſtines preſent themſelves at the external 
orifice, they muſt be ſewed up if the wound is large; but if 
ſmall, they may be replaced without Suture; and the reſt of 
the cure is then to be performed in the manner the reader hag 
before been taught. 

If any of the Inteſtines are protruded out of a large wound, 
they muſt be fomented with living animals, juſt flit and applied 
to them; or with proper fomentations, amongſt which the 
following is recommended. 


Take the clean inteſtines of any young animal juſt killed, 
boil theſe three or four minutes in a proportional quantity 


of water ; 
Then add to it half a handful of the flowers of chamomile, 
lavender, and centaury, and one handful of mint-leaves, 
Let theſe ſtand in infuſion about three -or four minutes 
longer. 
The Lars of this decoction is to be applied by means of 
phs. 

If theſe ingredients are not at hand, warm new milk will 
anſwer the end. 

But if the wound is ſmall, and the Inteſtines ſo much 
ſwelled by wind, inflammation, or excrement, that they can- 
not be reduced, the ſurgeon muſt endeavour to diſcuſs the 
wind, or ſoften the part by carminative or emollient fomenta- 
tions; or if that is ineffectual, ſmall perforations may be made 
in the Inteſtine with a needle, to let out the included wind, 
The laſt refuge is to dilate the wound. 

This muſt be done with a t deal of care, and is 4 
hazardous operation, becauſe the Inteſtine is in the way, and 
in danger of being wounded. The ſurgeon for this reaſon muſt 
introduce a Director, and cut upon it. 

If any part of the inteſtinal tube is cut away by the wounding 
inſtrument, or is loſt by ſuppuration, or gangrene, the ſupe- 
rior part of it, that is, the part neareſt the ſtomach in the 
courſe of the Inteſtines, though it may happen to be the inte- 
rior part with reſpect to their preſent ſituation, is to be found, 
and ſewed to the orifice of the wound. | 

In this caſe the patient muſt frequently ſubmit to the 
neceſſity of parting with the excrement by the wound as long 4 
he lives. Boerhaave. 

This was the caſe of an inn-keeper at Rotherham, which 
may be worth relating as it is ſomewhat uncommon. And to 
the beſt of my remembrance was thus, as related to me by the 
ſurgeon that attended him ; for I was not acquainted with the 
man himſelf till ſome years after he was recovered. - 


He was firſt ſeized with a violent pain about the mid-way 
betwixt the Umbilical region and Os pubis, three inches on 
the right fide the Linea alba. A conſiderable tumour at lat 


appeared upon the part, which broke of itſelf; and by a large | 


diſcharge of excrement, mixed with pus, convinced the ſur- 
eon the Inteſtine was perforated. The dreſſings, as far a5 
could learn, were nothing different from thoſe generally 
applied upon the breaking of a common abſceſs ; and no care 
was taken to unite the orifice of the Inteſtine with that of the 
ulcer. However, I knew him many years after this, wit 
all the appearances of being hearty and in full health, and 
with no other inconveniences remaining from this accident, 
than thoſe of parting with ſome excrement every day - os 
| Fas Fly 2 | cer, 
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ulcer, and of being ſometimes put out of countenance by a 
ſudden eruption of wind, which, for want of a ſphincter, it 
was not in his power to prevent. 


Of the ſame nature is the caſe of Margaret White related by 
Mr. Cheſelden. | 


In the fiftieth year of her age ſhe had a rupture at her navel; 
which continued till her ſeventy-third year, when, after a fit 
of the colic, it mortified ; and ſhe being preſently after taken 

. with a vomiting, it burſt. Mr. Cheſelden went to her, and 

; ſound her in this condition, with about ſix and twenty inches 
of the gut hanging out mortified. He took away what was 
mortified, and left the end of the ſound gut hanging out at 
the navel, to which it afterwards adhered; She recovered, 
and lived many years after, voiding the excrements through 
the Inteſtine at the navel ; and though the ulcer was fo large 
after the mortification ſeparated, that the breadth of two guts 
was ſeen, yet they never at any time protruded out at the 

wound, though ſhe was taken up out of her bed, and fat up 
vat! Ae bf 

If the Omentum is thruſt out of the Abdomen, and continues 
warm and moiſt, and the arteries appear vivid and red upon it, 
jt muſt be iminediately replaced, either with or without dilating 
the wound. | 

But if the ſurgeon finds it dry, cold; and livid, he muſt 
make a ligature upon the ſound part, and cut off all that is 
mortified, and then replace it, after having fomented it in the 
manner directed above for the Inteſtines. 

When the ſurgeon has performed his duty, the phyſician 
will find his account in plentiful bleeding, which is the moſt 
effectual preſervative againſt inflammation, ene, and fever. 
Clyſters are alſo in the beginning excellent, provided the 
Inteſtines remain intire ; but are not ſo proper when thoſe are 
perforated, becauſe a clyſter, or part of it, may paſs through the 
wound of the Inteſtine, into the cavity of the Abdomen, and 
there cauſe a great deal of miſchief. | 

The following form of a clyſter is recommended by Boerhaave. 

Take of barley water ſeven ounces, honey three ounces, 

common ſalt a dram. 


Let ſuch a clyſter be given every morning and evening for 
the firſt three days. 50 - 


The diet during the whole cure ſhould be of broths only, 
with a little falt; 


The following obſervations from HEIST ER will illuſtrate the 
ſurgery of the Abdomen. 


In wounds which penetrate into the cavity of the Abdomen, 
the firſt thing to be conſidered is, whether the Inteſtines or 
Omentum come out of the wound or not. If they do not, 
the wound muſt be comprefled on each fide by the hands to 
keep them in, whilſt the patient is laid on his back with his 
hips fomewhat higher than his head, till the wound is taken 
care of, in ſuch a manner, that the Inteſtines and Omentum are 
no longer in danger of falling out. | 

But when they are already protruded out of the wound, imme- 
diate aſſiſtance is neceſſary, becauſe the air inclines them to mor- 
tify in a very little time. The ſurgeon then muſt firft examine 
whether they remain intire, and whether preferve their na- 
tural heat and colour. For if they are wounded, or appear cold, 
livd, and dry, they muſt not be returned into the Abdomen, till 
they are treated in the manner to be deſcribed hereafter. 

An unuſual flaccidity of the inteſtine protruded out of the 
wound, is a ſign, that either the part expoſed, or elſe ſome 
other part of the inteſtinal tube, is wounded. If therefore the 
part in view is collapſed, but appears intire, the reſt of the In- 
teſtines muſt be gently drawn out of the external wound, that 
the perforated part may be found, and treated properly. 

If it appears, that the inteſtines are neither wounded, cold, 
livid, nor dry, they muſt be immediately returned into the Ab- 
amen in this manner: 3 

Place the patient in ſuch a ſituation as is deſcribed above, for 
preventing the Inteſtines from falling out; but let him be 
turned a little to the right ſide, if the wound is on the leſt; and 


on the left ſide, if the wound is on the right. Then let an 
aſſiſtant ſepara 


the wound, till the other ſupplies its place, otherwiſe the 
Inteſtine would be likely to come out again. Mean time it 
muſt be recommended to the patient to forbear reſpiration as 
much as is poſſible. wy 

If the Inteſtines are cold and dry before they are rooted, 
hey muſt be fomented with warm water, or milk, applied 
means of linen ſtuphs, or a ſponge, or in a bladder; or elſe 
they muſt be wrapped in the warm Omentum of a calf, lamb, 
wine, or ſome other animal juſt killed, till their natural heat and 
colour are reſtored ; for without it there are no of a cure. 

However, if the dryneſs and coldneſs are moderate, and the In- 


teſtines not yet mortified, they ought to be immediately replaced, 
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the natural heat and moiſture of the Abdomen being more effec 
tual for their recovery, than all fomentations whatever. 

It the Inteſtine protruded out of a ſmall wound, is ſo diſtended 
with wind, that it cannot commodiouſly be returned, it will 
not be amiſs to pull a little more of the Inteſtine out of the 
wound, that the Flatus being diftributed into a larger ſpace; 
may render the reduction thereof more eaſy; Then the 
aſſiſtant muſt keep the lips of the wound, and divided parts of the 
Peritonæum aſunder, either with his hands or hooks, whilſt the 
ſurgeon returns that part of the inteſtine firſt which came out laſt, 
that their natural order may be preſerved when replaced, This 
done, the Inteſtine muſt be ſecured from falling out again b 
the hand, till the wound is filled with twiſted lint, or a ol 
tent, if any conſiderable quantity of blood remains extravaſated 
in the Abdomen ; theſe muſt be ſecured by plaiſters, bolſters, 
and bandage. The patient mean time muſt be kept very quiet, 
and muſt lie as much as is poſſible upon the wound. 

After the firſt dreſſing, the wound is to be dreſſed once or 
twice a day, if there is a great diſcharge of matter, with ſome 
vulnerary balſam. By this method theſe ſmall wounds may be 
cured without Suture, an operation not leſs troubleſome to the 
patient than the ſurgeon; ; 

When theſe methods cannot be purſued, or are ineffectual 
for the reduction of the Inteſtine, the wound muſt be dilated 
ſufficiently to admit of its reſtitution. But great care and 
caution is to be taken in performing this operation ; for the 
Linea alba, the Arteries that run under the Muſculi recti, the 
Vena umbilicalis, and the Inteſtines themſelves muſt induſtri- 
ouſly be avoided. For the greater ſecurity, a Conductor, or 
ſulcated Probe is generally introduced at one extremity of the 
wound, by which the common knife may be directed, or a 
knife alone, with a button at the point, of which Heiſter gives 
a figure, Tab. v. F. 3; and is of his own invention, and which 
he recommends as preferable to the Syringotomus, an inſtru- 
ment made uſe of in cutting for a Fiſtula in Ano, and men- 
tioned by ſome ſurgeons as uſeful for this operation, of which 
ſee the deſcription under the name. 

But whilſt the orifice is inlarging by any of theſe inſtruments, 
an aſſiſtant ſhould keep the inteſtines out of the way of danger, 
firſt covering them with a ſtuph wrung out of a proper fomen- 
tation, or with the warm Omentum of ſome animal. 

But if it happens, that the knife or Director cannot commo- 
diouſſy be introduced, by reaſon of the great inflation of the 
protruded Inteſtine, the fu rgeon muſt, with his left-hand, re- 
move the Inteſtine out of the way, whilſt; with his right, he 
cuts through the ſkin, fat, and muſcles. Then wiping off the 
blood carefully with a ſponge, he muſt endeavour to reduce 
the Inteſtine, without cutting the Peritonæum, which may 
ſometimes be done, when the ftrangulation is in this manner 
leſſened; but if it cannot, the Conductor, or knife, may now 
more readily be introduced, in order to inlarge the wound of 
the Peritonæum. 

When the bulk and hardneſs of the excrement prevent the 
reduction of the Inteſtine, emollient fomentations or Cataplaſms 
may be applied to it, and the Inteſtine may be drawn a little 
farther out ; for by this artifice the excrement may be ſoftened, 
and the thickneſs of it diminiſhed by gentle preſſure with the 
hand, fo as to make the return of the gut feaſible without 
dilating the wound. 5 

Pare, Severinus, and ſome other ſurgeons; adviſe letting out 
the included wind, by making ſmall punctures in the inflated 
gut with a needle, that it may be replaced without dilatation 
but Heiſter ' prefers inlarging the wound; becauſe many ſur- 
geons are of opinion, that theſe punctures are neither ſo inno- 
cent as they are repreſented, nor effectual for the purpoſe, for 
which they are recommended. 

When through a wound of the Abdomen the Inteſtines fall 
out, and are found to be perforated, the ſurgeons think them- 
ſelves obliged to ſew up the perforation before they are replaced; 
for by this means they that the wound will the more 
eaſily be agglutinated, and that it will prevent the chyle or 
excrement from getting into the belly, and affecting the ſound 
parts. Now though wounds of the Inteſtines, and eſpecially 
of the ſmall ones, are extremely dangerous, and a cure ſeldom 
or never to be warranted ; yet becauſe the great Inteſtine may 
not only be ſewed up, but ſometimes alſo healed, as Celſus 
obſerved, Surely doubtful hope, according to this author, z5 
better than abſolute deſpair. A ſurgeon muſt therefore negle& 
* which is likely to contribute to the cure of a perfotated 

teſtine. f ee” | 

Small perforations, ſcarce bigger than a quill, are by no 
means to be ſewed up, but intruſted to the goodneſs of nature; 
for ſuch commonly heal better of themſelves, than when they 
are irritated with ſewing, which, for the moſt part, is attended 


with pain, \inflammation, and other ill conſequences. It is by 


far the beſt way, therefore, with all due Gare, to replace the 
Inteſtines, and, after bleeding, to preyent an inflammation, 
ſeriouſly to recommend reſt and abſtinence to the patient. ; 

Larger wounds of the Inteſtines, 3 ever cured, 
were, till of late, and ſtil} are by ſome, fewn up with a Con- 
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Yaued Suture, or Glover's ſtitch; for it ſeems better and more 
humane to cheriſh and ſupport the precarious hopes of the 
patient, by an induſtrious care of him, AA. to 
abandon him to certain deſpair. In order then for the opera- 


tion, get a pretty ſlender needle, and thread it with linen or 


filken thread, finer than ordinary, Then let the affiſtant, with a 
iece of fine lineri, take hold of one part of the wound, and 
et the ſurgeon hold the other part in his left hand, and with 
his right ſew up the gut with a Continued Suture, or ſuch a 
ſtitch as glovers uſe, with the diſtance of a mathematical line, 
or a little inore, between the ſtitches, Paſs each extremity of 
the thread, both at the beginning and end of the Suture, under 


the ſtitch immediately next it, in order to faſten it, yet ſo as 


that the laſt ſhall be made into a knot, the firſt hanging out of 
the belly about a foot, that the thread may the more con- 
veniently be pulled out after the inteſtine is conglutinated. 
Some prefer the Interrupted Suture much before this, becauſe 


it requires fewer and is, for that reaſon, leſs ſubject to 
inflammation; the threads alſo left within, as being ſmaller, are leſs 


troubleſome. G ſhews another — of making the 
Glover's Suture; but whatever Suture is uſed, very few in ſuch 


, Caſes are ſaved, as experience ſhews. 


The orifices of the Inteſtines being thus ſewn up, 
the ſurgeon muſt next think of cloſing, or, if need be, of ſew- 
ing up the belly. Here I would repeat this monition, which 
can neyer be too often inculcated, viz. That in all wounds of 


;the Abdomen the tent is to be kept in till the colleCtion of pre- 


ternatural humours, or at leaſt the teſt part of them, is 
diſcharged ; or till the thread that out of the Suture, 
the Inteſtines being eonglutinated, is pulled away. 
„rr 1 is alſo to take care, when two threads hang 
out of the belly, that is, one from the tent, the other from the 
Suture of the Inteſtines, that they be of different colours, left 
perhaps when he deſigns to draw out the tent which is ſlipt in 
too far, he ſhould take hold of the wrong thread, and ſo twitch 
and irritate the Inteſtine. 
But ſince our modern fi have obſerved, that none, at 
leaſt very few, recover of wounds in the Inteſtines ; and that 
thoſe very wounds, if the patient ſurvive, becauſe of the ex- 
traordinary thinneſs of the coats of the Inteſtines, do not fo 
often conglutinate as grow to the wounded part of the belly, 
the inner membrane of the Peritonæum, the cawl, or ſome 


other Inteftine ; tis no wonder, that have lately abſtained 


pains, 
ſelf. In order, therefore, to treat their patients with a little 
more gentleneſs, they have eſtabliſhed the following method of 


cure: 

| paſs a fine needle with a waxed thread through the middle 
of the wounded part of the Inteftine, and after faſtening it with a 
knot, bring the Inteſtine to the internal part of the wound, and 
there fix it with all imaginable accuracy, the wound being firſt 


cloſed by ſorge of the methods above directed. The thread which 


hangs out ſecure by glutinous plaiſters laid upon the wound, 
ſo that the Inteſtine can neither flip back, nor any thing be 
diſcharged from it into the 2 This being rightly managed, 
not only the perforated parts of the Inteſtines will grow to the 
inſide of the belly, but the patients are cured in a milder 
and fafer manner, than by a Continued or Interrupted Suture ; 
provided alſo they take due care of their diet, and the bandage 
of the wound. I would preſcribe the ſame method for con- 

lutinating wounds of the ſtomach, provided we can come to 

them, becauſe it has been practiſed with ſucceſs. 

If a part of the Inteſtines 
wound will not admit of conglutination, and therefore nothing 
but deſpair attends the patient, No wonder then that ſuch as 
have been wounded in this manner, whether they have had no 
aſſiſtance from the ſurgeon, or have had the wound ſewed up, 
have, in former times, almoſt to a man miſerably periſhed. 
But fince Hildanus, Blegny, Dionis, Palfyn, Ho „ Sca- 
cher, Vaterus, Cheſelden, myſelf and ſeveral others, have ob- 


| ſerved that the orifice of the mutilated Inteſtine has, as it were, 


ſpontaneouſly united with and grown to the exterior wound of 
* belly, a benefit unexpected the patient, what ſhould 
hinder a ſurgeon from doing the beſt he can to imitate a method 
of cure pointed out by nature, his beſt guide, for the relief of 
the wounded ? Whenever therefore a caſe of this nature offers, 
the ſurgeon ought to know, that he is not to leave the patient 


to his deſtiny ; but that his buſineſs is firſt narrowly to inſpect 


the ſuperior part of the mutilated Inteſtines, and then by help 

the Continued or Nodoſe Suture, «x ay thr to join 
it with the orifice of the external wound; for by this means 
not only the wounded are oftentimes delivered from impend- 


ing danger of death, but the 'wound of the Inteſtine itſelf 
Is nd in ſuch a manner, that what before uſed to 
paſs 


by the Anus, 'is now intercepted, and comes out of this 
opening of the belly, as it were through another channel. 
And however irkſom ſuch a condition may ſeem, as requiring a 
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tin pot, or ſome linnen rags, always at the hole to receive the 
Faeces; yet it is far better to loſe ſome of the comforts and 
conveniencies of life, than to have no uſe of life at all. Beſides, 
what paſſes off this way is not ſo offenſive as what goes off by 
the Anus, N 

The afore- mentioned method will be of ſervice when a part 
of the protruded Inteſtines is corrupted and mortified; for in 
ſuch a caſe, the meſenteric arteries being firſt tied very tight, 
all the corrupt part of the Inteſtine is cut off, and the outermoſt 
ſound part is conglutinated with the external wound of the belly; 
for it ij better, as Celſus ſays, to try a doubtful remedy than 
none, and to fave ſome, though never ſo few, to abandon 
all to deſpair and death. 

When the Inteſtines are wounded, yet do not fall out, and, 
conſequently, the wound is quite hidden, the method in uſe 
amongſt almoſt all ſurgeons, is to put a tent into the external 
wound of the belly, then to bleed, if the ſtrength will bear it; 
after this they injoin faſting, reſt, and lying on the belly ; and 
for the reſt, rely on divine providence, and the goodneſs of na- 
ture. But here a queſtion ariſes, whether it be not adviſeable, 
in ſuch caſes, to inlarge the wound of the belly, ſo as that the 
hurt Inteſtine might be found out, and then, by the help of 
Sutures, joined to the external wound? Indeed if we conſider 
every thing attentively, it feems the beft way to ſearch out the 
wounded part of the Inteſtine, having before ſufficiently dilated 
the wound in the belly for that purpoſe, and then, by the 
moſt proper method, to join the part to the wound, as before ; 
otherwiſe the patient is left in the jaws of death, which few or 
none in this condition eſcape. her, in his Programma, 
publiſhed at Leipfic, 1720, informs us, that the experiment 
has been tried with ſucceſs. And Cheſelden, in an Hernia, 
attended with a tion of the Inteſtine, opened the belly, 
drew up the Inteſtines out of the Scrotum, and afterwards per- 
fectly cured the patient. | ES 

But what opinion are we to have of the uſe of clyſters in 
wounds of the Inteftines ? For phyſicians have differed widely 
in their ſentiments as to theſe remedies, ſome magnifying, 
and others as much vilifying them. For my part, (for I ſhall 
freely declare my thoughts) I am of opinion, that they are not 
wholly to be condemned, nor always to be commended. But 
if they muſt be allowet to take the beſt care of their patients, 
who take a method of cure moſt accommodated to the nature 
of the wound, I think the uſe of clyſters in wounds of the 
great Inteſtines pernicious; but for thoſe of the ſmall ones, 
they may be very ſeaſonable, and prove very beneficial. For 
as in the firſt caſe they cannot be diſcharged into the belly 
without damage to the wounded parts; ſo in the latter, that 


is, the caſe of the ſmall Inteſtines wounded, they are uſually 


adminiſtred with ſucceſs ; for they are not only reſtrained by 

the valve of the Colon from running into the „ but are 

of ſingular benefit and ſervice, by cleanſing the large Inteſtines 

of excrement, ing an equable courſe of blood, aſſuaging, 

if not taking away, fevers and inflammations, and wonderfully 

mitigating pain itſelf. K. 
Ir THE OMENTUM FALLS OUT. 


In wounds of the Abdomen, if the Omentum happens to fall 
out, either by itſelf, or with the Inteſtines, the ſurgeon is in- 
ſtantly to examine whether it is ſtill warm and moiſt, and of its 
natural colour. If fo, it ought to be put in gently with the 

„if it can conveniently be done; but if, through the 
ſtraitneſs of the wound, as it ſometimes happens, this cannot 
be effected, all that is fallen out muſt be cut off cloſe to the 
wound, and the wound muſt be healed like other wounds. 80 
will the Omentum, without any or inconvenience to 
the patient, grow to the wound. But when the Inteſtines are 
fallen out together with it, the aſſiſtant is to hold it in a linen 
cloth, moiſtened with warm water or milk, till the Inteſtines 
2 replaced in their proper ſituation, and then to put it care- 

in. 
ut if, what may very eaſily happen, any part of the Omen- 
tum 1s cold, dry, black and mortified, or rotten, all that is any 
way corrupted muſt be carefully cut before it is replaced, leſt the 
oo part ſhould be infected within, and the patient killed 
ereby. _. | 

The corrupt part of the Omentum may be cut off with all 
the caſe and conveniency imaginable, in manner following : 
Take a pretty ſtrong needle and waxed thread, and run it 
through the ſound part of the Omentum near the corrupt ; then, 
winding the thread three or four times about, faſten it with 32 
knot, that no blood may be diſcharged from the cut veins and 
arteries of the Omentum. This done, cut off the corrupt part 
with ſeiſſars or a penknife, and. gently return the reſt to 
its proper place upon the Inteſtines, leaving the thread to hang 
out of the belly about a foot, till the Omentum healing up, it 
„ c | 
As to the r management, that is, deterging, bandage, 
and canglutinating, the ſame rules are to be obſerved as be- 
fore preſcribed : but a larger tent is to be introduced into the 
lower part of the waund, in order to preſerve an opening 2 
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the diſcharge of any Sordes that may be contained in the Abdo- 
Amen. But that the thread which hangs to this tent may not 
be confounded with thoſe that hang from the Omentum, they 
are to be each of a different colour, 

After fix or ſeven days, thoſe threads which hang out of the 
wound of the Belly are to be drawn gently every dreſſing, till 
at length the Omentum —__—_— we find they may be taken 
out, but without violence. his being effected in the moſt 
gentle manner, and the place ceaſing to run, the tent muſt be 
removed, and the external wound duly dreſſed and healed ; but 
at the very firſt ſome blood is to be taken from the patient, ex- 
cept he hath loſt enough before by the wound, to prevent inflam- 


4 mation; and reſt and abſtinence muſt be enjoined him. 


But what can we think of that ſtrange advice of Dionis, in 
which he would fain perſuade us never to cut off any part of the 
prolapſed Omentum, but rather follow the example of Mareſchal, 
chief ſurgeon to the king, who, as Dionis ſays, oftentimes re- 
placed the Omentum, without cutting or tying, or any bad 
conſequences from omitting them. Now to ſpeak my mind 
freely, this tale of Dionis ſeems to me to be dreſſed up in fo 
careleſs a manner, that I dare pronounce it deficient in point of 


juſtneſs and accuracy. For it does not appear by his relation, 


whether the Omenta were great or ſmall, ſound or rotten, 
which he ſays Mareſchal replaced without amputation. If they 
were ſound, he needed not to have been ſo ſollicitous to have 
us imitate Mareſchal's example ; for no ſurgeon ever denied or 


8 doubted that it was proper to replace a ſound Omentum. But 


if the Omenta which Mareſchal thus reſtored without amputa- 
tion were corrupt and mortified, which Dionis does not tell us, it 
muſt bea wonder indeed that no miſchief happened to the patient, 
eſpecially if a conſiderable part were rotten ; and wonderful it is 
what became of the corrupt Omenta in the belly, and by what 
ways they were purged out. Therefore I think that this 
adviſe of Dionis is by no means to be regarded, before we re- 


ceive ſome plain and certain information concerning this matter; 
and this the rather, becauſe Palfynus in his Chirurgery in- 


ſerts a caſe, in which Mareſchal himſelf tied and cut off a cor- 
rupt part of the Omentum, before he replaced the ſound part 
upon the Inteſtines, which, he alſo ſays was the practice of 


other noted ſurgeons at Paris. 


Garengeot embraces this opinion of Dionis, though he does 


not name him; but he does not clearly inform us how great a 


part of the corrupt Omentum it was, which Mareſchal, or any 
other thus returned without damage. Indeed I am perſuaded, 
that it is not impoſſible for a very ſmall corrupt part of the 
Omentum to be digeſted in the belly, but a large one by no 
means, unleſs it can be proved by various and undeniable in- 
ſtances. For one obſervation, even ſuppoſing it true, will not 
put the matter out of doubt, much leſs afford an example to be 
imitated ; becauſe miracles are now and then obſerved in the moſt 
dangerous wounds ; and becauſe any other corrupt matter or 
impurities of this kind cannot be kept, even in external wounds, 
without often creating very bad ſymptoms. But what may 
we not dread from them, when ſhut up among the internal 
parts, nay willfully thruſt into them? Nor is it the ſame thing, 
as this author ſuppoſeth, whether the ſuppuration be ſmall or 
great, as long as there is a ſuppuration. But becauſe a great 
corrupt peice muſt cauſe a great ſuppuration in the Belly, whereas 
in the tied Omentum, where all the corrupt part is cut awa 

before the ſound is returned, there muſt be a very ſmall, at leaf 
a far leſs ſuppuration ; therefore leſs miſchief is to be feared 
from this than from the former; eſpecially ſince we endeayour 
to diſcharge even that ſmall matter 2 by that ſuppura- 
tion through the external wound, kept open by the uſe of tents. 
But Garengeot ſoon after adviſes to cloſe up every opening, 17 
throwing aſide all tents whatever, contrary to Mareſchal himſelf, 
who uſed them with ſucceſs. Hence, ſo much the leſs can a 
great part of the Omentum reſolved into Pus be diſcharged out 
of the Belly. I think therefore we ought carefully to diſtinguiſh 
between a great and ſmall ſuppuration, for there is more diffe- 
rence between them than Garengeot imagines ; and fince this 
matter, in my opinion, is not ſufficiently cleared up, but ftill 


ſubject to great doubts, and even hazzard, Palfynus an eye- 


witneſs, affirming the contrary ; and Garengeot does not ſeem 
to have learned by his own experience, the happy ſucceſs of re- 
placing a great corrupt part of the Omentum, I think it a better 
and ſafer way, to tie and cut it off, eſpecially if the unſound 
part be large, as the beſt ſurgeons have hitherto. done, than to 


lodge it in the Belly to the imminent danger of the patient's 


life, iter. | 

Roland, Laufranc, Gulielmus de Saliceto, and Rogerius, 
adviſe, in caſe an Inteſtine is wounded, to defer the Suture of 
the external wound, till the Inteſtine is healed: 


Pare is of opinion, that all wounds of the Inteftines are 


not mortal, of which we find many inſtances related by Hilda- 
mah Goſs Magatus, Plazzonius de Sclopetorum wulneribus, 
— Fallopius, Arcaus, 'Cabroleus, Tulyius, 
Pen 2 r 

eman, I ſhall give his opinion of Gaſtro | 
and wounds of the Inteſtines. ny” OY * 
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The account of this operation has employed the ingenuity of 
many chirurgical writers, and occaſioned much debate about 
the proper rules for performing it; and yet what makes the 
greateſt part of the deſcription can hardly ever happen in 
practice, and the reſt but very ſeldom: Mr. Sharp has been told, 
that Du Verney, who was the moſt eminent ſurgeon in the 
French army, a great many years during the wars, and faſhion 
of duelling, declared, he never had once an opportunity of 
praftiſing the Gaſtroraphy, as that operation is generally de- 
ſcribed ; for though the word in ſtrictneſs of etymology ſigni- 
fies no more than ſewing up any wound of the Belly, yet in the 
common acceptation it implies, that the wound of the Belly 
is complicated with another of the Inteſtine. Now the ſymptoms 
laid down for diſtinguiſhing when the Inteſtine is wounded, do 
not with any certainty determine it to be wounded only in 
one place, which want of information makes it abſurd to 
open the Abdomen in order to come at it; if fo, the operation 
of ſtitching the bowels can only take place, where they fall out 
of the Abdomen, and we can ſee where the wound is, or how 
many wounds there are : if it happens that the Inteſtines fall out 
unwounded, the buſineſs of the ſurgeon is to return them im- 
mediately without waiting for ſpirituous or emollient fomen- 
tations ; and in caſe they puff up ſo as to prevent their reduction 
by the ſame orifice, it may with a knife, or probe-ſciffars, be 
dilated ſufficiently for that purpoſe, or the Inteſtines may be 
pricked to let out the wind, laying it down for a rule in this, 
and all operations where the Omentum protrudes, to cut off 
ſo much as ſhall be mortified before it is replaced: 

Upon the ſuppoſition of the Inteſtine being wounded in ſuch 
a manner as to require the operation, for in ſmall punctures it is 
not neceſſary, the method of doing it may be this: taking a ſtrait 
needle with a ſmall thread, lay hold of the Bowel with the left 
hand, and ſew up the wound by the Glover's ſtitch, that is, by 

aſſing the needle through the lips of the waund, from within 
outwards all the way, ſo as to. leave a length of thread at both 
ends, to hang out of the inciſion of the Abdomen ; then care- 
fully making the Interrupted Suture of the externa] wound, pull 
the Bowel by the ſmall threads into contact with the Perito- 
nzum, for the more readily uniting afterwards by adheſion with 
it ; though it would be more ſecure to paſs the threads with 
the ſtrait needle through the lower edges of the wound of the 
Abdomen, which would more certainly hold the Inteſtine in that 
ſituation. In about ſix days it is ſaid the ligature of the Inteſtine 
will be looſe enough to draw away; which muſt be done with- 
out great force. ean time the wound is to be treated with 
ſuperficial dreſſings, and the patient to be kept very ſtill and 
low. Sharp. 

The following caſe preſerved in a letter to Hildanus froni 
Claudius Deodatus, phyſician to the biſhop of Baſil, is very 


remarkable, and worth peruſing, which I have therefore in- 
ſerted. 


About a year ago, a young man upwards of twenty, by trade 
a woollen weaver, having drank plentifully of wine, took a 
walk out in the dead of the night with his companions, 
to cool themſelves. Rambling about the town, which is 
called Bruntrute, they met with ſome young ſtudents as 
drunk as themſelves, and a quarrel ariſing, they drew on 
both ſides ; in the ſcuffle, one of the ſcholars, with a ſword 
(which they call a ſtilletto) ſtabbed the weaver a little above 
the Navel, towards the left, ſo that the weapon came out at 
his Back, downwards toward his Loins: The weaver fell, and 
was carried off half dead to the ſurgeon, while the ſcholar 
doubting he had killed the man, ſecretly conveyed himſelf out 
of the town. The wounded perſon was put into the hands of 
two able ſurgeons, who were John Glanz belonging to 
the court, and Werner Cramory of Bruntrute, whom the 
poor man earneſtly intreated to fave his life, every one ex- 
pecting he would ſoon give up the ghoſt. They were pre- 
vailed upon jointly to undertake him, though they gave but 
very little hopes of a cure. They examine with all poſſible 
care, the ſize, the depth, the place, and other circumſtances 
of the wound, and conjecture, that if the Stomach itſelf 
ſhould happen to be untouched, at leaſt its orifice, or the 
extremity of the ſmall Inteſtines, muſt have been penetrated 
and opened, though both orifices of the wound were fo 
ſtrait, that its innermoſt parts were with difficulty ſearched 
by one of the ſmalleſt probes. After they had well con- 
ſidered the difficulty and hazard of the undertaking, they 
betook themſelves to the application of all ſuch remedies, 
both inward and outward, as long uſe and daily practice 
had taught them; ſuch as oils; balſams, ointments, plaiſters, 
not omitting vulnerary potions and apozems. In a little 
time, as it uſually happens, came on various and perplexing. 
ſymptoms, as a fever attended with ſhiverings, thirſt, watch- 
ings, reſtleſneſs, faintings, and coſtiveneſs: I adviſed the 
uſe of emollient clyſters now and then, in order to dif 

any clotted blood that might chance to ſtick in the Stomach 
or Inteſtines, and by its putrefaction, inflame the fever, or 
heighten the ſymptoms. 9 was thrice- put in * 
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and every time there came off abundance of caked, blaek, 
and putrid blood; a certain ſign that the Inteſtines were 
wounded. At length, after ſome weeks, both orifices of 
the wound were cicatriſed; the patient thought himſelf 
cured, and went home. But he till felt a pricking pain 
about the part affected, which was accompanied with a hard 
ſwelling, fo that he was forced to go with his body very 
much bent. Quite tired out with this pain and ſwelling, he 
conſulted another ſurgeon, who ſuſpecting ſomething, I know 
not what, of Pus to be in the fault, applied things to ſoften 
the tumour, and promote the ripening of the Pus, and after- 


wards opened it twice with a lancet ; but his pains were to no 


purpoſe, for there came out nothing but a little ſerous matter, 
and the pain ftill continued. | 
Now becauſe he was of a cachectical habit of body, and had 
been for a long time troubled with obftruCtions of the Liver, 
Spleen, and the Meſeraic veins themſelves, I adviſed ſuch re- 
medies as were proper for removing obſtructions of the 
Viſcera. Theſe were alſo tried upon him in vain, and the 
whole buſineſs reſigned over to nature, the rather becauſe 


the man could make a ſhift to walk, and do his buſineſs in 


ſome meaſure. 

Towards the end of the year, returning home one day, after 
he had diſpatched his buſineſs, he was taken in the midſt of 
his walk with a violent motion to eaſe himſelf, and with vaſt 

pain and torment voided the tip, or very point of the weapon 
that wounded him. The ſurgeons ſtruck with the novelty of 
the thing (though the patient would not confeſs it, till awed 

by the command and authority of the magiſtrate) left no 
ſtone unturned to get it into their poſſeſſion, in order to ſhew 
it publickly, and compare it with the weapon to which it 
belonged. They were ſatisfied that it was the tip of a ſword's 
point, but wanted the ſword to which it belonged. 

That there was a piece oi the truncated ſword left in the pa- 
tient's body, is evident from the laſting and continual prick- 
ing pain, which ſtill remains fixed, though the cauſe is 
removed. And it is abundantly evident from the premiſes, 
that the wound was mortal, becauſt either the Stomach or 
Inteſtines were hurt, and the tip of the ſword deeply ruſted 
hy a whole year hid in the winding labyrinths of the In- 
teſtines in defiance of all ſtimulating expellers ; for whatever 
makes its way downwards, muſt paſs through all the orbs of 
the Inteſtines. Now whether the ſword were broken by the 
man's falling to the ground, and afterwards in drawing it 
out, the point that is come away, or even the part wanting, 
might not ftick in the Stomach or Inteſtines ? And by what 
means the patient yet ſurvives after his Stomach or Inteſtines 
were penetrated? And how, or where the iron could lie 

without doing more prejudice? And whether the other part 
of the weapon, as we ſuſpect, be left in the body? "Theſe, 
and many other ſuch doubts, which might be raiſed, are 

left to your well-known judgment, and long experience for a 

ſolution. | 

HIL DAxus's Anſwer. 

That the wound you write of was mortal, no man of ſound 
judgment can doubt; both Hippocrates and experience itſelf 
atteſting that wounds of the Inteſtines are ſo. Beſides, it was 
very near the Medulla ſpinalis, and the Nerves proceeding from 
it, and therefore more liable to pains, inflammations, and other 
grievous ſymptoms. 

But that the Stomach was not pierced, much leſs the Pylorus, 
as your ſurgeons thought, from the ſituation of the 
wound. For the Pylorus, or right orifice of the Stomach, is 
ſeated on the right ſide, over- againſt the Liver, and the Stomach 
lies too high for the wound to reach it, and I doubt whether 
the ſmall Inteſtines were hurt; for being bloodleſs, they ſeldom 
or never cloſe. Wherefore Hippocrates, Book vi. Aph. 18. 
with good "reaſon pronounces them mortal. However, we 
meet with inſtances in Marcellus Donatus, and others, of 
wounds of the ſmall Inteſtines, which have been cured. There- 
fore it ſeems moſt probable to me, with ſubmiſſion to your 
better judgment, that the ſtilletto went through the Inteſtine 


called the Colon, and through that part of it Where it is very 


firmly connected to the left Kidney, and hit with its point 
againft the Proceſſus of the ſecond or third Vertebræ of the 
Loins, which are of a firm ſubſtance, when the wounded per- 
fon falling to the ground, and rowling, the weapon being of 
the beſt ſtee] ſnapped and broke off, the point remaining in 
the Inteſtine, or part there, and part in the Muſcles, | 

That the Colon was wounded the want of ſtools is a good 


argument. For that Inteſtine, as you know, being pretty ſtrait, 


where it runs by the left Kidney, the of the excrements 
in that place might eaſily be intercepted by the afluence of 
the humours, and inflammation and tumefaction of the part 
cauſed _— That plenty alſo of clotted blood, which the 
patient voided, indicates a wound in the Colon. You acted 
therefore with good ſenſe, in preſcribing clyſters, to which, I 
doubt not, the man, in a great meaſure, owes his preſervation. 


From what has been faid, you will ſee, venerable and 
worthy Sir, in anſwer to your queries, that the weapon was 
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broken by the patient's falling to the ground, and that the point 
remained in his body. But if any one ſhould maintain that i; 
ſtuck in the Proceſs of the Vertebræ above-mentioned, in my 
opinion he is not far wide of the truth. 

You aſk beſides, by what means the patient could ſurvive 3 
wound in the Stomach or Inteſtines ? I anſwer with Averrhoes, 
that very often wonders are wrought in diſeaſes, that is, ſuch 
things as ſurpaſs human underſtanding; and that wounds of the 
Stomach have been ſometimes cured, not to mention Nicholas 
Nichols, and Matthias a Cornace, we have the teſtimony of 
Marcellus Donatus, in his 5th book, chap. iv. See a remarkable 
example in Crollius, in his preface. 

Some years ſince, Galenus Wierus, a phyfician of great 
repute, in a letter he wrote me, has theſe words: I re. 
© member, ſays he, that at Montpellier my maſter Laurentius 
«© Goubertus, a very famous phyſician, and Regius profeſſor, 
© ſhewed us a blunt knife, which a ſhepherd wrapped in a 
cloth, and forcibly thruſt into his fellow's mouth, and 
& crammed it down his throat. The ſame lay a long while, 
<< as I remember, two years, in the body, till at length it came 
out at an Abſceſs in the Groin, which was cured by the 
<c ſurgeon, and the man lived ſeven years afterwards,” 80 
far Nierus. 
| Moreover, that wounds in that part of the Inteſtine, where 
your patient was hurt, are not quite deſperate, I myſelf am an 
eye-witneſs. You have an example in my Obſerv. xiv. cent. 1, 
and indeed the Inteſtine in that part is thick, fleſhy, and next 
to the fleſhy parts, and even connected to them; ſo that when 
the reſt of the Inteſtines are almoſt perpetually thruſt this way 
and that way by the excrements and flatuſſes, this part only of 
the Colon remains in a manner immoveable, and therefore 
eaſily cloſes. 

You aſk, in the third place, how iron could lie fo long in 
the body withoat doing prejudice? It was not altogether with- 
out prejudice ; for you write that the patient was afflicted with 
conſtant pains. Beſides, provident nature, which is always at 
work to relieve us, takes care to ſheath thoſe foreign and un- 
welcome gueſts which harbour within us with a callous fort 
of matter, in order to defend the adjacent parts from the injurj 
which they might do them. You have an example in my 
Obſerv. Ixii. cent. 1. of a knife fixed in the Loins ; and another, 
Obſerv. ii. cent. 2. of a leaden bullet that lay ſix months in the 
Brain, without any ſupervening ſymptom. 

Your fourth query is, whether the other part of the ſword, 
which is wanting, do ſomewhere or other lie hid in the body? 
That, indeed, is a difficult matter to determine; but the con- 
ſtant and fixed pain is enough to convince us, that ſomething 
preternatural, whether it is that part of the ſword, or a frag- 
ment of the Appendix of the Vertebræ, lies hid in the part 
affected. For it ſeems to me very likely that the point of the 
ſword ſtruck againſt the Appendix, or Ala vertebræ, ſince I do 
not ſee how it could be broken in the fleſh, 


In this hiſtory, and the obſervations upon it, both Deodatus 
and Hildanus call the wound mortal, though the man re- 
covered. This expreſſion muſt not be taken literally. I fup- 
poſe they mean that ſuch a wound would generally be mortal. 

The Muſcles of the Abdomen are ſubject to inflammations, 
which are attended with ſome ſingularities, and require a pe- 
culiar treatment. | 

Phyſicians have ſometimes miſtaken an inflammation of the 
Muſcles of the Abdomen for an inflammation of the Liver; but 
Galen tells us that inflammatory tumours of theſe Muſcles pre- 
ſerve the figure of the Muſcle, which that of the Liver does 
not. Beſides that an inflammation of the Liver is attended with 
worſe ſymptoms. 

Heurnius gives a hiſtory of a woman, whoſe Muſcles of the 
Abdomen were almoſt as hard as a ſtone, but preſerved the form 
of Muſcles. He applied Emplaſt. e Mucilag. and when the 
parts grew red, and yielded to preſſure, he ordered them to be 
laid open, upon which there was a great diſcharge of Pus, and 
the woman recovered, 

He ſays theſe Muſcles have a very thick Membrane, which 
will not permit the Pus to break out, without laying open. 
He adds, that he has ſeen theſe tumours, when not laid open, 
turn to a ſtony hardneſs ; and alſo the whole Meſentery. 

He ſays alſo that he has ſeen an Abſceſs of theſe Muſcls 
turn into ſuch a hardneſs, which has in like manner affected 


the parts underneath. 


In order to prevent theſe conſequences, and alſo hinder the 
Abſceſs from burſting internally, and diſcharging a quantity of 


matter into the cavity of the Abdomen, Hildanus adviſes © 


lay open by inciſion a Phlegmon of the abdominal Muſcles when 


tending to ſuppuration, or ſuppurated, ſooner than other Ab- 


ſceſſes. , | - 
Becauſe an inflammation of the Muſcles of the {domen mu 
reſembles an inflammation of the Liver, they are to be diſtin 
guiſhed by proper ſigns, ſuch as follow: 

In an inflammation of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, the {kin 


about them is ſo tenſe and ſtretched, that you cannot pine 


* 


ations, 


re a pe- 
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| ich your fingers. Tumours of the Muſculi recti are of an 
oblong 8 2 — extending themſelves over all the Belly, 
incloſe the Navel. And ſo inflammations of other Muſcles, in 
ſome meaſure, alſo repreſent their figure. 3 

On the contrary, an inflammation of the Liver conforms itſelf, 
both in figure and meaſure, to the part affected; the Muſcles alſo, 
when handled, ſeem to give way to the touch, and the tumout 
appears deeper ſeated. Beſides, the colour of the whole Body 
is very much to be regarded in diſtinguiſhing theſe affections. 
For in an inflammation of the Muſcles the colour continues lively; 
and much as in a ſtate of health; but in an inflammation of 
the Liver it appears pale and yellowiſh, inclining to a Jaundice. 
Vou have a remarkable example to this purpoſe in Gal. v. de 
Lois aſßici. c. 7. of one Steſianus, who was judged by the 
phyſicians to have an Abſceſs in his Liver; but Galen being ſent 
for, and only viewing his countenance, immediately pronounced 
that there was no Abſceſs in the Liver, and afterwards ſearching 
the Belly, found that it lay in the Muſcles of the Abdomen. 

What determined his judgment was, that the colour of the 
patient's face was not altered in the manner uſual in an inflam- 
mation, or Abſceſs of the Liver. 7 

A like example you have in Valeriola, Obſerv. lib. iv. cap. 5: 
of a woman, who was judged by another phyſician to have an 
inflammatory tumour in her Liver. But I, fays he, as ſoon 
« as the ſick employed me, was of opinion that the tumour did 
« not lie in the liver, but in the muſcles placed over it.“ And 
a little after he ſays, <* As ſoon as I came I felt the place, and 
« diſcovered in the right Hypochondrium an oblong tumour, 
« which reached to the navel, and ſoon after grew hard enough 
« to be ſenſibly felt. The colour of the face was ruddy, freſh 
« and roſy, with a mixture of white, and ſo continued during 
cc the whole courſe of the diſtemper. The urine, as to colour, 
cc conſiſtence, and contents, of the moſt healthy ſort; from 
« all which ſigns I found that it was not the Liver, but 
« the Muſcles of the Abdomen, that lie over it, that were af- 
« fected. For where the Liver is diſeaſed, the colour of the 
« face muſt neceſſarily be altered.” Galen himſelf, lib. v. 
cap. 7. de Locis affettis, writes, that he diſcovered many diſ- 
orders of the Liver by the colour of the face, which uſually in- 
clines to a pale yellow, mixed with a duſky green. Niverius. 


In the year 1588, a gentlewoman of Lauſanne complained of 
a very great and pungent pain in the Stomach. I was ſent 
for, and examining the place, felt a hardneſs between the 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, juſt oppoſite to the Stomach, by the 
ſide of the Linea alba, towards the Liver, which however 
could not be perceived without handling ; for no outward 
ſign appeared. The patient had a continual fever, with a 
great, pungent, and throbbing pain; whence I eaſily inferred, 
though no diſorder appeared in the ſkin, that there muſt be 
an Abſceſs between the Peritonæum and the Muſcles of the 
Abdomen. Being thoroughly ſenſible that the caſe was dan- 
gerous, and that nothing but an untimely. death could be 
expected, if the Muſcles of the Abdomen were not lanced, 
I adviſed to conſult the moſt famous and learned Dr. John 
Aubert of Vindon, the moſt celebrated phyſician at that time 
in Lauſanne. He was ſent for, and clearly agreed with me 
in opinion that there was an inflammation, which, if not ſea- 
ſonably opened, would bring on death, or ſome tedious and 
ſtubborn diſtemper. But when we had declared our opinion 
to the attendants, they were amazed, becauſe no tumour or 
diſorder appeared on the ſkin; and they could not believe 
any thing of an internal Abſceſs ; wherefore they utterly and 
unanimouſly rejected our advice of opening and cutting the 
Muſcles, but begged of us to try if by any means, as Ano- 
dynes externally applied, the pain might be mitigated, and 
by proper medicines taken inwardly, the fever, nauſea, and 
eructations might be removed. We, having firſt forewarned 
them of the danger, did what in us lay, and carefully pro- 
vided all things according to their deſire. After ſome days, 
about midnight, the pain remitted on a ſudden, and the pa- 
tient fancied herſelf quite well. Soon after, when we went 
to viſit her, at ſeven o'clock in the morning, and had 
ſcarce entered the doors, the huſband met us with joyful 

; looks, to aſſure us that his wife was quite eaſy, which we pre- 
ſently found to be true in fact. The pain was ſcarce ſenſible, 
and the tenſion, eruCtation and nauſea were quite gone, the 
hardneſs in the MAdomen could ſcarce be felt, the fever, in 
ſome degree, remitted, with the Pulſe much mended. From 
theſe ſigns it was eaſy for us to conclude that the Abſceſs had 
broke inwardly, and diſcharged its contents into the vacuities 


of the Abdomen, and alſo to foretel the huſband the event of 


the diſeaſe. After a few days, the pain aroſe anew in the 
Lower belly, followed by a burning and continual fever, that 
ended in cold ſweats and faintings, under which the patient 
piouſly and placidly departed out of this life. I have been 
the longer in this inſtance, that young ſtudents may know 
how to judge and prognoſticate in like caſes. Hildanus. 


paſſed over his right Hypochondrium, but with- 


A man old was much bruiſed by a very heavy coach- 
wheel ae | 


out breaking his Ribs. The hurt produced a looſeneſs and 
great pain, which hindered him from ſleeping, and by negle&- 
ing the proper methods of cure he fell into a fever, loſt his 
ſtrength, and died. I ſuſpected, upon conſidering the ſitua- 
tion of the parts, that the Liver was impaired ; but upon lay- 
ing open the Hypochondrium, found it remarkably ſoft and 
yielding; from whence it was obvious, that the Liver was 
not originally injured, indurated, or inflamed. 

Having made an inciſion in the form of a croſs through the 
Muſcles of the Abdomen, J obſerved a pint and a half of 
Pus to run out of the right ſide, without any apparent 
Abſceſs in the Liver, the Apoſteme being between the Perite- 
næum and the Muſcles of the Abdomen. 

Part of the Omentum adhered fo ſtrongly to the Abſceſs, that I 
was obliged to ſeparate them with a knife. 

The Liver was found out of its natural place, under the middle 
of the Diaphragm, inclining to the left Hypochondrium, 
and adhering every where to the Baſtard ribs of the Sternum 
by Membranes, which I broke with my fingers. | 

The Abſceſs was large enough to contain the head of a bulky 
man, the Liver being diſplaced by the force of its compreſſion. 

The Stomach which was large, was forced by the fame im- 


poſthumation towards the right ſide. Bonet. Sepulch. Anat. 


A woman of quality about twenty years old, having been 
troubled for ſome months with a general wearineſs, heavi- 
neſs and fatigues, for which ſhe had taken mild purges, and 
{trengthening phyſick, ſuch as chalybeates joined with gentle 
purgatives, preparations of tartar, volatile ſalts, &c. find- 
ing her illneſs not abated according to her hopes, committed 
herſelf to the care of an ignorant empirick, who gave her 
pills made of the dried ſeeds of the Indian ſpurge, and other 
medicines of the ſame kind, which purged her ſtrongly, and 
produced a ſudden flow of ſpirits, and appearance of health. 
But the humours agitated by the violent operation of thoſe 
medicines, produced a. tumour in the Lower region of the 
Belly, which, notwithſtanding the means that were made uſe 
of to diſperſe it, not only increaſed in one year to an enormous 
ſize, but cauſed very excruciating pains, and brought an 
acute fever upon her. To remove theſe ſymptoms many 
remedies were tried, with ſo good effect, that the fever was 
taken off, the tenſion of the parts was relaxed, and the in- 
flammation ceaſed, only the tumour ſtill continued, but with- 
out pain. This we endeavoured to diſſipate by proper me- 
dicines, ſuch as mineral waters, and artificial preparations, 
both of vegetables and minerals; but to ſo little purpoſe, that 


the ſwelling increaſed; and all the Belly was bloated to a pro- 


digious bulk, and the fever nine months after it had been re- 
moved, returned with ſo much violence; that ſhe was con- 
fined to her bed. Then the ſwelling extended itſelf from her 
Belly to her Thighs and Legs, and excoriated the parts in 
many places. Being now no longer able to move herſelf, 
and feeling a kind of laceration in the veſſels of the Lower 
belly, ſhe intreated me to open the tumour ; and in com- 
pliance with her deſire, I thruſt a pointed Cannula into the 
cavity, and in ten days let out thirty pints of Pus corrupted 
to the higheſt degree. By this evacuation ſhe was greatly 
relieved, but nevertheleſs died on the thirteenth day after the 
puncture, with great piety and calmneſs. When the 4b- 
domen was laid open, we found at leaſt forty pints of fætid 
and viſcid Pus till remaining, in which the Inteſtines had 
floated ſo long, that their outward membrane began to mor- 

iy. The right Teſticle, or Ovary, was by the preſſure of 
the tumour, which I ſhall next deſcribe, become ſo flaccid, 
that it was not without difficulty diſcoverable. What moſt 
deſerved our regard was a tumour in the Meſocolon, which 
beginning on one fide of the Colon where it entets the 
Rectum from a. baſis of about three inches diameter, paſſed 
under the Inteſtines to the right fide, where it produced a 
body of no leſs than a foot diameter; then turning upward, 
it united itſelf to the Peritonzuin, and continuing, extended 
itſelf to the left ſide, towards the part where it took its riſe, 
and reſted upon the larger Inteſtines, which were almoſt 

_ encircled by it, while the ſmaller were, together with the 
Stomach, Great upwards, and more at liberty. This tumour 
was glandulous and membranaceous, and contained, through 
its whole courſe, wells or cavities of various forms and 
ſizes; many of them had a communication with each other, 
and were filled with ſubſtances of different kinds, as watry, 

' mucilaginous, greaſy, or almoſt of the conſiſtence of tallow, all 
intolerably fætid. The tumour, with its contents, weighed 
about thirty pounds; All the other parts were ſound: Bonet. 
Sepulch. Anat: 1 4 . 
A maiden of unblemiſhed character was, in the year 169 r, 
afflicted with an offenſive and ſcabby eruption, which diſ- 
charged a great deal of Sanies, and ſpread over her whole body, 
and in oppoſition to all the methods that were uſed, continued 
to the vear 1696, and was believed by many to be the true 
Elephantiaſis, becauſe when the ſcabs fell off, the ſkin appeared 
livid and callous. At the beginning of the year 1696, the 
| | | eruption 
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eruption, either by the help of medicine; or of its own 
ace; intirely $2 Mat ; but was ſoon ſucceeded by pains 
over the whole-body, and thoſe were accompanied by a con- 
traction of the Muſcles which bend the Leg. At the ſame 
time her appetite, which had always continued good, in- 
creaſed to a prodigious degree of voracity. Her whole Body, 
and particularly her Abdomen, were ſo ſwelled, that ſhe ſeemed 
to have at once an Aſcites and Anaſarca. In May, 1696, 
ſhe died in her thirty-fifth year. 

On the next day we opened her body, and obſeryed there ap- 
peared no remains of the Scabies in any part of her body, 
that her countenance was livid and moiſt, and that a large 

uantity of purulent matter iſſued from her Noſtrils and Eyes. 

hat the tumour of the Abdomen was produced by a kind of 
anomalous or unnatural fat, which had extended the cells of 
the Panniculus adipoſus to ſuch a degree, that it was in ſome 
places three inches thick ; but was crouded in vaſt quanti- 
ties between the Membranes of the Meſentery, and in the 
Omentum itſelf. "The Meſentery was transformed by it into 
a confuſed maſs, in which neither Veſſels nor Glands could 
any longer be diſtinguiſhed. But our attention was more 
ſtrongly attracted by the Omentum, of which the Veſſels 
called Vaſa adipoſa by Malpighius, ſeemed to be extended by 
a general Hernia, or Rupture, and being filled in all its divi- 
fions to its utmoſt capacity, formed a multitude of cavities, 
or bags, of about an inch in compaſs, which hung down 
from the parent veſſels of the length of three or four inches. 
The ſubſtance with which the cells of the Omentum and the 
cavities ariſing from them were filled, was like oil of olives 
congealed in the winter, and diſſolved fo readily by the 
warmth of the hand, that it gave us ſome reaſon to conclude 
with Malpighius, that it had ſome degree of circulation, and 
communication with the neighbouring veſſels of the Meſentery 
and Panniculus adipoſus. The other parts were without 

diſorder. Benet. Sepulchret. 


I ſhall add to this account of the diſeaſes peculiar to the Mdo- 
men a remarkable caſe, which happened to fall under my own 
inſpection. 

In the year 1728, I attended a boy of about fifteen, who 

had been ill a great while, but, for ſix weeks before I ſaw 
him, he complained of a pain on the right fide of his Belly, like 
that which attends an inflammation of the Inteſtines, except 

that it was not fo acute, and bad continued much longer 
than common inflammation could do. In my firſt viſit 

I was deſired to obſerve one very extraordinary ſymptom, 

which was, that he was perfectly eaſy when he put himſelf 
nin that ſituation which people uſually call ſtanding on their 

heads ; and this he * was tempted to do for relief. 

The boy was waſted very much at this time, and died about 
fourteen days after. 

Being permitted to open the Body, as ſoon as it was laid on the 
table, I perceived the whole Abdomen was conſiderably ſwelled, 
though not ſo much as is uſual in a Dropſy. 

As ſoon as the integuments and abdominal muſcles were re- 

moved, I perceived the Peritonzum diſcoloured, and upon 

making a ſmall perforation in it, a Flatus was diſcharged with 
ſome violence, which was attended with a ſtench almoſt in- 
ſupportable. When the Peritonzum was removed, I found 
ſome Fæces in the Abdomen, and ſoon diſcovered a yp per- 
foration in the Cæcum, not far from the Appendicula ver- 
miformia ; but was ſurpriſed at the extraordinary figure of 
this part, which ſeemed to be very much inlarged, and 
formed into a kind of bag not unlike the Stomach. The 

hole in the Inteſtine was about as large as a ſix-pence, and a 

hard ſubſtance lay juſt upon it, of the ſize of a tennis-ball. 

T opened the Inteſtine, and took out the hard body, which 

much reſembled an oak-ball. Upon cutting through it, 

1 found it had been formed of the groſſer part of the excre- 

ment, which had concreted round a plumb-ſtone, which lay 

in the middle. I took eight more of the ſame ſort, but not 
quite ſo big, out of the Colon, and a great number of leſſer, 

both out of the Colon, and ſmall Inteſtines, each of which 

had for its baſis a plumb or any oe: And I was then 

told, he had diſcharged above fourſcore ſmall ones before his 
| at different times, by ſtool. 

Theſe appearances account for the caſe he found by ſtanding on 
his head, for in that e the ball would fall from the bot- 
tom of the inlarged Czcum, and no longer preſs on the 

painful part, as it muſt do when he was erect. | 


' Such caſes as theſe ſometimes occur, though they have not 
been much taken notice of. Bonetus mentions one ſomewhat like 
it. Sepulchret. Anatom. I. 3. ſect. 17. obf. 27. 

The Abdomen is ſubject to many other diſorders, which will 


be ſpecified under their particular names, or under the anatomi- 


cal account of the particular parts affected by them. 
But I muſt not omit taking notice, that the Muſcles of the 

Abdomen are ſubject to aRheumatiſm, which is ſometimes miſtaken 

for the Colic, and ſometimes for an inflammation of ſome of the 


Viſcera, which are ſituated underneath, eſpecially of the Meſen- 


tery, from which it is not very eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed. 'How- 
ever, it may be diſcovered by the abſence of thoſe ſymptoms 
which always attend inflammations of the particular Viſcera, by 
the inefficacy of thoſe medicines which uſually relieve the Colic ; 
by an accurate —_ into the particular ſpecies of pain which 
the patient feels, and by an increaſe of it during any conſider- 
able action of the Muſcles; whether in expiration, inſpiration, 


or 3 

If there is reaſon from theſe conſiderations to ſuſpect a Rheu- 
matiſm, it will be a farther confirmation of it, if the patient has 
been ſubject to rheumatic pains in the other parts. 


As young anatomiſts meet with ſome difficulty in beginning 
the diſſection of a body, the following directions may afford them 
the inſtructions they ſtand in need of, and facilitate their way 
to a knowledge of the parts of the Abdomen in particular. 

In the regular adminiſtration of a human body we muſt begin 
our ſection with the Lower belly, leſt the ſpeedy putrefaction of 
its Viſcera ſhould become troubleſome and offenſive. For this 
purpoſe, inciſion muſt be made through the common integu- 
ments of the body, in a crucial form ; the firſt and direct 
line of diviſion beginning at the Cartilago enſiformis, muſt be 
continued to the Os pubis ; the other tranſverſe from the Navel 
on each fide, to the region of the Loins ; after which, the Skin, 
Fat, and Membranes, of each portion being raiſed from their 
reſpective angles, the Muſcles which cover the Abdomen will 
appear in their proper ſituation. Theſe may be comprehended 
under the general title of Epigaftrick, whereof ſome are anterior, 
ſeated in the fore part only ; ſome lateral, others poſterior, beſt 
referred to the back and loins. 


OBLIqQuus DEsCENnDENS sEU DECLIv1s. 


This Muſcle derives its name from the progreſs of its Fibres. 
It ariſes with ſeveral acute productions, partly fleſhy, and 
partly tendinous, from the lower margin of the fifth, ſixth, ſe- 
venth, and eighth, Ribs, where its ſeveral ſeparate originations 
lie between the indentations of the Serratus major anticus. 
"Theſe for better diſtinction we chooſe to call its former origin; 
beſides which it continues to derive more heads in like manner 
from the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, and ſometimes from the 
extremity of the laſt Baſtard rib, -where it is alſo indented with 
the Serratus inferior poſticus, as Veſalius has well obſerved, 
From its former origin, its oblique deſcending fleſhy part expands 
itſelf into a broad membranous Tendon, before it marches 
over the Rectus to its inſertion in the Linea alba and Os pubis. 
From its latter in the ſame manner deſcending, its ends partly 
tendinous in the Li pubis, but chiefly fleſhy on the 
ſuperior and fore-part of the circular edge of the Os ilium. It 
adheres not to the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ lumbares, 
as Spigelius, Veſlingius, and with them moſt anatomiſts have 
imagined. But its largeſt, laſt and moſt fleſhy digitation, leaving 
the loweſt Baſtard rib at its extream point, and in its oblique de- 
ſcent declining forwards, ſtill recedes gradually more and more 
from the Vertebræ, forming a tri Interſtice, compre- 
hended by the Sacrolumbus, Os ilium, and its lower fide ; in 
which Area the Fibres of the ſubjacent Muſcle plainly appear. 

Beſides the actions vulgarly aſcribed to this Muſcle, and its 
partner, together with the reſt of their fellows, viz. com- 
prefling the Inteſtines and Bladder, either in excluding the 
Fæces and urine in both ſexes, or Fœtus in women; they have 
{till a farther and more noble uſe. 

That part of either of them that is interjacent between their 
latter origin and ſpine of the Os ilium, bearing an analogy in its 
poſition to the Maſtoideus of the head, ſerves for the circumro- 
tation of the trunk upon the axis of the Vertebrz, when we 
convert the body to the contrary fide, the feet remaining un- 
moved, for which neceſſary motion authors have ed no 
inſtrument, though this, I think, did not eſcape Dr. Gliflon's 
judicious reflecti | 


For the better diſſection of theſe abdominal muſcles, obſerve 


the following method. The body being ſupported on its ſide, 


the Dorſi latiſſimus of the contrary muſt be freed from its divers 
fleſhy originations at the curvated parts of the Ribs, as alſo the 
tendinous part of it, which ariſes from the edge of the Os 
ilium. This done, the blood being dried, and the fat cleared, 
which caution, to prevent confuſion, muſt perpetually be ob- 
ſerved, the originations of the deſcribed Obliquus deſcendens 
will appear. a | 8 
in its ſeparation by introduci r fore- et- 

it and the following Muſcle in the 3 Interſtice, then 
raiſe that part of it which ſprings from the loweſt Rib, and ter- 
minates in the ſpine of the Os ilium, proceeding to free the reſt 
of its digitations from between the — above - named Serrati, 
being cautious not to wound its Tendon, in dividing it from its 
ſubjacent Muſcle, eſpecially as it marches over the Rectus; nor 
may- their ſeparation be attempted in eyery ſubject reaſon of 
their ſtrict adheſion ; wherefore, in preparing theſe Muſcles, 
when they are to be demonſtrated after diſſection, you may pro- 
ceed in the following order. | 

The Obliquus deſcendens being raiſed: on either ſide (as be- 
fore) to the Rectus, cut through and raiſe both Tendons toge- 


ther, 


KWB 
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Jeaving them at their inſertions in the Linea alba, taking 
H—_— in their ſeparation from the interſections of the 
Rectus. This done, on the contrary ſide raiſe its fleſhy part 
only, beginning in the Linea ſemilunaris, by making an aperture 
in its Tendon towards its lower part, where it is ſeparable from 
that of the following Muſcle, and thruſting a probe between the 


two Tendons, divide this ſuperior one through the length of the : 


Abdemen. Then the fleſhy part on this fide being alſo raiſed, 
and cleared to the extremities of its digitations, and left there, 
raiſe the Oblique Aſcendent ; and on the ſame ſide you raiſed the 
former towards its origination, raiſe this e contrario, ſo purſuing 
it to the Linea alba, where it is to be left: On the contrary 
ſide, its fleſhy portion muſt be raiſed to its origination. The 
reſt of theſe Muſcles appearing in ſitu require no diſſection. 


| OBL1QuUUs ASCENDENS SEU ACCL1v15s; 


8o called from the oblique aſcent of its Fibres. The ſame error 
noted in the preceding deſcription is here committed by vulgar aha- 
tomiſts, neither of theſe Muſcles having any communication 
with the Lumbal Vertebræ, It ariſes fleſhy from the whole cir- 
cular edge of the Os ilium and Ligamentum pubis, without any 
thin Membrane ſpringing either from the Loins, or Os ſacrum, 
as Veſalius would perſuade us, or from the Apices of their tranſ- 
verſe Proceſſes, as others pretend ; thence mounting with an 
order of Fibres inclining forwards, forms a broad membranous 
thin Tendon, implanted into the whole length of the Linea 
alba, and the Cartilages of the eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth Ribs. | 1 

Beſides its known uſe in compreſſing the Abdomen and its 
contents, that part of it which ariſes fleſhy towards the back- 
part of the edge of the Os ilium, by the oblique aſcent of its 
Fibres to the Cartilaginous endings of the Ribs, not only de- 
preſſes them, and ſtteightens the cavity of the Thorax in expira- 
tion, but, in regard the order of Fibres of this interſect thoſe of 
the former Muicle o the ſame fide, may antagoniſe it in the 
circumtotation of the Trunk of the Body on the Axis of the 
Vertebrz ; as on its contrary fide, its ſeries of ' fleſhy Fibres 
being parallel to thoſe of the ſaid Deſcendens, on the oppoſite 
ſide, may act in concurrence with it in diſcharge of its office. 
In the ſtructure and reciprocal co-operation of theſe Muſcles, 
the Aſcending. on the right, and the Deſcending of the left, 
turning the Body to the right; arid vice verſa, the Aſcending in 


the left, and Deſcending in the right, in like manner turning 


it to the left, the art of nature indeed is very admirable. 


PyRAMIDALIS VEL SUCCENTURIATUS; . 


This Muſcle lying on the ReCtus, preſents itſelf next in 
order of Diſſection. It has its name from its figure, aptly 
repreſenting a pyramid, from a broad baſis ending in a point. 
It ariſes from the ſuperior part of the Os pubis, and in its aſcent 
leflens itſelf gradually till it becomes a long Tendon inſerted 
in the Navel: Riolan has obſerved the left to be moſt com- 
monly the leſſer; and if either be abſent, it moſt uſually is 
that. Fallopius (who firſt diſcovered theſe Muſcles) conjec- 
tures they compreſs the Bladder of urine; Fabritius ab Aqua- 
pendente - imagines they ſupport the Abzometr, and hinder the 
ſuperior parts from preſſing too violently on the inferior; but 
this opinion ſeems to take its riſe from obſerving the anatomi- 
cal ſubject in a ſupine poſition. The uſe which we think moſt 
genuine and natutal is this: When the Diaphragm has preſſed 
the Viſcera,, whereby the Abdomen is become tumid, theſe pull 
the navel downwards, by which means they make a more 
adequate compreſſion of the Bladder in the expulſion of urine, 
than any other Muſcle of this part; though it muſt be con- 
feſſed they all contribute their aſſiſtance in that action. They 
are called Succenturiati-by their author, or Auxiliary muſcles, 
from a ſuppoſition, that they are only ſupplemental to the fol- 
lowing in their action, the order of Fibres in both agreeing, 
and theſe being always abſent, when thoſe ate continued 
fleſhy to the juncture of the. Offa pubis. 

REcTvus. Te ; ; 

So called from the rectitude of its poſition. | Anatomiſts 
differ in aſſigning the origination of this Muſcle, ſome deriving 
it from the 42 others from the Os pubis; but it ſeems 
a matter more of controverſy than uſe, ſince either part js in- 
lifferently moved by it, the bppolite remaining ſtable. Little 
can be added to the common and well-known deſcription of 
theſe Muſcles, they being continued according to the length of 
the Lower belly, from the Cartilago enſiformis, and two of the 
Cartilages of the true, and two of the Baſtard ribs, down to 
the Os pubis, and divided into four or five portions, by three or 
four intermediate Perigraphæ, or tranſverſe tendinous Inter- 
ſions. The veſſels which paſs underneath its upper part are 
the Mammary Artery Deſeending, and its Vein Aſcending, Thoſe 
of its lower part are the Epigalirie Artery Aſcending, and its 
Vein Deſcending, The incloſure of this Muſcle in the double 

endon of the Aſcendens we could never yet diſcern, rather ſu- 
þcQing that the adheſion of the Aſcending Tendon to that of the 

Mowing Muſcle in. the Linea ſemilunaris might occaſion the 
Rltake, | | 
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| 1 TRANSVERSALIS. 3 
So called becauſe its Fibres run tranſverſly over the Abdemez; 
This Muſcle does not ariſe, according to the vulgar tradition, 
from any Ligament, whether ſpringing ſrom the Os ſacrum, or 
covering the Sacrolumbus; but, as Realdus Columbus truly 
writes, from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Lumbal Vertebrz; 
Spine of the Os ilium, Ligamentum pubis, and Cartilaginous 
endings of the Ribs below the Sternum, from whence its fleſhy 
part paſſes over the convex ſurface of the Peritonzum, and be- 
comes a broad expanded Tendon before it runs under the Rectus 
to its implantation in the whole longitude of the Linea alba. 
When this Muſcle with its partner act, they preſs the Abdomen 
ditectly inwards, as in expiration. Caſpar Bartholin obſerves 
In bulls and animals of the larger ſize, that part of this Muſcle 
1s continuous with the Diaphragm at the Cartitaginous endings 
of the Ribs below the Stetnum; whence he ſuppoſes the Dia- 
phragm to be a Trigaftrick Muſcle. But whether this obſerva- 
tion will quadfate to a human body, whoſe poſture is etect, 
and manner of reſpiration different from that of Quadrupeds, 
we leave undecided till farther enquiries afford us better informa- 
tion. The Spermatic Veſſels paſs through this and the Aſcendant 
Muſcle near the Inguina, in the mid-way between the fore-part 
of the Spine of the Os ilium and Os pubis, whence deſcending 
for ſome ſpace between the fleſhy part of the Jaſt named, and 
Tendon of the Obliquus deſcendens, they run through a Fifſure 
of the ſaid Tendon, near the laſt- named Bone. Theſe perfora- 
tions not exactly correſponding to each other, is an artifice in 
nature to prevent a Prolapſus of the Inteſtines through them, 
not much unlike that oblique inſertion of the Ureters and 
Ductus bilarius paſſing between the Membranes of the Inteſſ ines 
and Bladder, whereby the retroceſſion of the Bile in one, and 
the. Urine in. the other; is prevented: | 
In the diſſection of theſe Muſcles care muſt be taken not 
to wound the Cremaſter on either ſide; _ ; "FF 
Galen in his Treatiſe an the Diſſectian of the Muſcles, 
and that on the Preſervation of Health, remarks; that the 
action of the Aldominal Muſcles is. neceſfary to the action of 
expiration, as they pull down the Thorax; and is very uſeful 
in efforts to ſpeak loud. | 
In ſeveral places the ſame author takes notice; that without 
the contraction of theſe Muſcles, we could have no ſtools, neither 
could we make water; for the actions of the Sphincter Muſcles 
of. the, Anus, ang Bladder, are overcome by the actions of the 
Abdominal Muſcles, and Diaphragm (De adminiſtrationibus aua- 
tomicis. De ſanitate tuenda ). | 
He farther obſeryes ( De Locis affectis) that ſome people who 
find à difficulty in going to ſtool, or have a ſuppreſſion of urine, 
relicve themſelves, by preſſing the Abdomen with their hand. 
He allo tells us, that the expulſion of the Foetus is the 
work of the Abdommal Muſcles. De Naturalibus Futultatibus. 
__ UCERE, is uſed, by Scribonius Largus, for Bibere, 
to drink, _ i. = 
ABDUCTIO. A ſpecies of fracture, when a Bone near 
the joint is ſo divided trahſfverſely, that the extremities of the 
fractured Bone recede from each other. | 
| Theſe fractures are ſaid by Galen to be made xaνννg, that 
is, in the manner the ſtalk of a plant is broken. 4590 
Abductio, in Cælius Aurelianus, ſignifies a Strain. It is men- 
tioned as one of the cauſes of Iſchiadic and Pſoadic paihs! Morbor. 
Chromcorum, l. v. c. 1. Item vehemens * Fo wel raptus in 
Exercitis factus. | -Þþ © +» 
ABDUCTOR, is a name given by anatomiſts to the fob 
lowing Muſcles. ; 88 
Azpucronx AvuRis. 
See Retrubens Auriculam, or Triceps Auris. 
ä ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI MAx us - 
| Hypothenar Riolani, or Abduttor Auricularis, ariſes fleffiy 
from the thin protuberating part of the Eighth bone of theWriſt ; 
s inſerted by a pretty long ahd round Tendon; on the im 
ſide of the ſhort Tendon of the above deſcribed-Muſcle, near 
the upper part of the Firſt bone of this Finger. 
It ſerves not only to abduce the Little- finger from the reſt; 
but alſo to bend it a little. PTV We” 


bone of the Fore-finger,, laterally; next the Thumb. | 


Its uſe is to bring the Index towards the Thumb, by drawing 


it from the Middle-finger! | "2 | 
__ ABpyCtor MHNHMI Dicrrit Pebrs, _ 

Ariſes fleſhy and tendinous from Se ſemicircular edge of a 
cavity on the outſide of the inferior Protuberance of the Os 
calcis; it has another tendinous beginning flom the Os cu- 
boides, and à third 
minimi digitiz— Ae 15 
E inſerted into the upper part of the Firſt bone of the Little. toe 

externally laterally. gt N 4.5 22. 
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from the upper part of the Os metatari 
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A B E 
Its uſe is to draw the Little-toe u twards from that next 


ABpvucToR OcULt1 


Ariſes tendinous and fleſhy from the Foramen lacerum, with- 
out the Orbit; | a 
Is inſerted by a thin Tendon into the Sclerotis, where it 
reſpects the great Canthus. 
| Its uſe is to move the Eye outwards, from the great to the 
little Angle. 
ABpucror PoLLticis Manvs, or THENAR, 


Ariſes by a broad tendinous and fleſhy beginning from the 
tranverſe Ligament of the Carpus, and from one of its Bones 
that articulates with the "Thumb ; : 
| Is inſerted tendinous into the ſecond Joint of the Pollex 
digitorum manus. 

= uſe is to draw the Thumb from the Fingers. 


ABpDucToR PoLLicis PEDIS 


Ariſes fleſhy from the inſide of the lower Protuberance of the 
Os calcis laterally, and tendinous from a little Tubercle in the 
ſome Bone, near the Os cymbiforme. It only adheres to the 
other Bones on the inſide of the Foot, filling up the hollowneſs 
in the Os metatarſi pollicis; 

I inſerted into the internal Os ſeſamoideum of the Firſt bone 
of the Great- toe, its Tendons being farther continued upon the 
ſame Bone laterally. 

Its uſe is to pull the Great- toe from the reſt. 


ABpucToR FREMORLISs PRIMUS 


Ariſes by a ſtrong roundiſh Tendon from the upper part of 
the Os pubis next the Pectinæus above the Gracilis; which 
turning into a compact fleſhy belly, it begins to be 
Inſerted tendinous about the middle of the Linea aſpera, be- 
ing continued down upon the ſame five or fix inches, ſend: 
out a Tendon which joins in with that of the fourth Head. 


' ABDUCTOR FEMORIS SECUNDUS 


Ariſes from the Os pubis, immediately under the Gracilis, 
by a broad tendinous, but chiefly fleſhy beginning ; and 
FP inferted into the Linea aſpera, from a little below the 
leſſer Trochanter, to the firſt inſertion of the laſt deſcribed 


Muſcle. 
ABpucToR FEMORIS TERTIUS 


Ariſes lower down than the former, from the outer edge of 
the Os pubis and Iſchium; and, running obliquely towards the 
Trochanter minor, 

Is inſerted near the Glutæus maximus. 


_ AnpucTor FEMoris QUARTUs 


Alriſes from the Protuberance of the Iſchium, and the adjoin- 
ing interior part of that Bone, by a tendinous and fleſhy origi- 
nation; 
I inſerted by a round and long Tendon, into the upper and 
rough part of the inner and lower Appendix of the Os femoris, 
being affixed to that Bone a little above the Condyle ; as alſo to 
ſome part of the Linea aſpera. ä 
The uſe of all theſe four Muſcles is to adduce or move the 
Thigh-bone inwards, according to their different directions. 
Douglaſs. ; : 
/ A EB Z OS. Ag. %. Infirm, weak, inconftant. Ca- 
ell. * 
ABELE. A ſpecies of Poplar. See PopuLvus. 
ABELICEA. The name of a very tall tree, growing 


* principally in-Crete, called alfo Santalus adulterina, and Pſeudo- 
-antalum. 


Honorius Bellus thinks this was not taken notice of by the 
antients, unleſs perhaps it may be the Ulmus montana of Theo- 
phraſtus. Ray's _—_ 

ABELMOLUCH. A fort of Ricinus, or Palma Chrifti. 
Ray's Hift. 

ABELMOSCH. Blancard informs -us, that this is the 
ſeed of an Egyptian plant, which has the ſmell of muſk ; 
bas for its agreeable flavour, the Arabians mix with their 

The plant of which this is the ſeed, is the Alcea Ægyptia 
Villoſa of Caſp. B. A gyptia-moſchata of Parkinſon, Belmuſ- 
chus Ægyptia of J. Bau. and Ab-el-moſch ſive Moſch Arabum 
of Veſlingius. Ray. 17 ; 

ABESAMUM. This is by Rulandus, and from him 
by Johnſon explained Lutum Rotæ. But the High Dutch 
word, by which Rulandus tranſlates it, ſignifies no more than 


Dirt, or Clay. 


ABESSL The fame as Rebis. They ſignify the matter that 
remains of the aliment after the Chyle is ſcparated from it, that 
is, Excrement. . | 


- ABESUM. Unſlacked, or Quick Lime. See Lime. 


 ABEVACUATIO fignifies a partial or incomplete eva- 


cuation of the peccant humours, either by the force of nature; 
or aſſiſtance of art, 

ABICUM, the fame as Coopertorium. A covering, 
Caſtell, See Coop ERTIO. 

ABIES. The Firr. 

There are three ſorts of Firrs mentioned by Dale, as uſed in 
medicine. | 

The firſt is the filver Firr, of which the tops and leaves are 
recommended in diet-drinks for the Scurvy ; and Miller tells us, 
a good quantity of them are ſaid to be ufed in making Brunſwic 
mum. I am informed a decoction of the wood, or ſaw-duft, is 
much uſed by the people of the countries where it grows in 
plenty, in diſorders of the urinary paſſages, and for the Fluor 
albus. 

The Straſburg turpentine is the product of this Firr, and is 
called its Liquid refin, to diſtinguiſh it from the wn 4 reſin, 
which has ſomewhat the appearance of Frankincenſe. See 
TURPENTINE, Ros1N. 

This Firr is diſtinguiſhed: | 

Avrts, Offic. Ger. 1181. Emae. 1363. Park. Theat. 1530. 
Raii Hift. 1394. Synop. iii. 441. Merc. Bot. ii. 15. Phy. 
Brit. 1. Mer. Pin. 1. Ind. Med. 1. Mont. Ind. 35. Abies conis 
furſum ſpectantibus frve mas, C. B. Pin. 505. 7 endr. 329. 
Buxb. 1. Abies fæmina five Eur Onhadu. . 1, 235. Mies 


famina, Chab. 68. Abies Taxi foliis, Raii Hit: ii. 1304. Abies 


Taxi folio, fruftu ſurſum ſpectante, Tourn. Inſt. 585. Elen. 
Bot. 457. Boerb. Ind. A. ii. 179. Rupp. Flor. Fen. 270. 

The ſecond mentioned by e is, the Virginia, or Canada 
Firr-tree, which produces the Balſamum Canadenſe, or Balſam 
of Canada, | 

This is called Abies Canadenſit. Ind. Med. 1. 

ABIESs minor pectinatis folits Virginiana Conis paruis ſubraturs 
dis. Pluck. Phytog. Tab. 121. Almag. 2. 

The third is the Pitch-tree, or common Firr. 

This produces a ſort of Turpentine, of which is made, 

I. White Roſin. See Rosixn. 

2. .Tarr. See TARR. « 

3- Common 2 8 4 & 

4. Bur itch. See PITCH. 

This 2 | 

Picea, Offic. Ger. 1173. Picea vulgaris, Park. Theat. 1 538. 
Picea major, Jenſ. Dendr. 325. Picea major, Ger. Emac. 1454. 
Picea major prima, frve Abies rubra, C. B. Pin. 493. Picea Lati- 
norum, Chab. 68. Picea Latinorum, ſiue Abies mas Theophrafti, 
J. B. i. 238. Abies, Picea, Volck. Flor. Nor. 1. Ind. Med. 1. 
Abies rubra, Picea, Mont. Ind. 35. Abies mas Theophraſti, Rui 
Hiſt. ii. 1396. Synop. ili. 441. Abies tenuiore folio, fruttu deor- 
ſum ſpectante, Tourn. Inſt. 585. Elem. Bot. 457. Boerh. Ind. 
A. ii. 179. Dill. Cat. Giff. 49. Rupp. Flor. Fen. 270. Abis 

Conis deor ſum ſpectantibus, Buxb. I. 

There are a great number of Firrs beſides theſe, which it 
will be ſufficient juſt to mention, as being little concerned in 
medicine. 

ABIEs Taxi folio; fructu longiſſimo, deorſum inflexo. The 
Yew-leaved Firr-tree, with long 7 „ commonly 
called, the Long Coned Corniſh Farr. 

ABlts Piceæ folits brevibus ; Conis minimis. Rand. The 
pitch-leaved Firr-tree with ſmall Cones. | 

AkIES Piceæ foliis brevioribus ; cons purvis biuncialibus 
laxis. Rand. The ſhorteft pitch-leaved Firr-tree, with looſe 

Cones. | 

ABigs Taxi foliis; Odora Balſami Gileadenſis. Raii Hiſt 
App. The Ban of Gilead Firr, — 

ABites Taxi folio; fructu rotundiori obtuſo. The Yew- 
leaved Firr-tree, with round Cones. By ſome called, the 
Balm of Gilead Firr. : 

ABIEs foliis prelengis, pinum fimulans. Raii Hiſt. Firr-trt 
with long leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Pine-tree. 

ABIES ORIENTALIsS, folio brevi et tetragono, fructu mini, 
deorſum inflexo. Tourn. Cor. Eaſtern Firr-tree, with ſhort 
ſquare leaves, and ſmall fruit hanging downward. 

ABIES MAJOR SINENSIS, pettinatis taxi foliis, ſubtus cſi, 
Conis grandioribus ſurſum rigentibus, foliorum et ſquamarum apt” 
culis ſpinofis. Pluck. Amalth, Great Firr-tree of China, with 
Yew-leaves, large Cones growing upright, and the points of the 
leaves prickly. ; 

ABIES MAXIMA SINENSIS, pectinatis taxi foliis, apiculis um 
ſpinofis. Pluck. Almath. Greateſt China Firr-tree with Yew- 
leaves, not prickly at their points. 

ABIGA HERBA. An herb called alſo Chamæpitys, ol 
Ground Pine. It is probably called Niga, from abigo to expel, 
becauſe it is ſaid to promote Delivery. Or, perhaps from the 
ſimilitude of its leaves to the Abies or Firr. Blancard. 

ABIT, or ABO T. Ceruſs. Caftell. 

ABLAC TAT IO. Ablactation, or weaning a child. 

An infant ought to be nouriſhed by milk till it has acquired 
a firmneſs; after which you may feed it with crums of bi 
in Mulſum, (wine mixed with hony) ſweet wine, or milk; 
and, after a little while, with a poached egg; for food which 


requires chewing, is filled too much wich Saliva in tber 


Mouths: 


2 


| His drink muſt be diluted wine. When you can 
re: . — to give him food made of corn; (which is com- 
8 about the twentieth month) by degrees, and in an art- 
ful way, diſuſe him to the Breaſt. If he falls into a diſtemper 
after he is weaned, put him to the Breaſt again; when the 
diſeaſe is gone, uſe your beſt care to nouriſh and put him in 
ood heart, and then ſet _ weaning him as before. Ætius, 
5. 1. Serm. 4. c. 28. , f 
by infants 2 be diverted and recreated all manner of 
ways, and their aliment muſt be light, and of good juice. But 
the child, who has a good temperament of body, muſt not be 
ſuffered to drink much wine; for, in hot and moiſt Bodies, 
wine fills the Head with vapours. Nor is it my opinion that 
they ſhould be utterly debarred from cold water; for, in hot 
weather eſpecially, and the intervals of eating, I allow them 
the drinking of it, provided it be very good. A£tius, Tetrab. 1. 
| __ Serm. 4. c. 29. | . . . 
| As nature has taken care to provide an aliment ſuitable to 
the tender ſtomachs of new-born infants, ſo has it given us 
plain directions when to change it for a diet that is more ſolid 
and difficult of digeſtion. 
It is well known to obſervers of nature, that exerciſe and 
; 1 motion are the grand promoters of digeſtion, inſomuch that 
. a labourer of a moderate ſtrength and conſtitution, ſhall digeſt 
aliment of any kind without difficulty; whereas ſedentary 
; people, though much more robuſt originally, ſhall in time 
" ſcarcely be able to ſuſtain a diet of the moſt innocent food 
without the ſymptoms of indigeſtion. Digeſtion then ſeems to 
be, ceteris paribus, in proportion to motion. 

Whilſt therefore a child is incapable of ſufficient exerciſe and 
motion to digeſt ſolid food, a thin fluid is provided for his 
=» = ſuſtenance, which is almoſt converted into nouriſhment; before 

it is taken into the Stomach of the infant. And for fear the 

| mother ſhould be fo imprudent as to offer it improper aliment, 

Providence ſeems to have ſecured the tender Stomach in ſome 

degree from the miſchiefs of indigeſtion, by a ſingular artifice, 

that is, by denying the child the uſe of teeth for the firſt 
months. | 

From theſe obſervations it will appear, that a child ought not 
to-be weaned, till nature points out the proper time, by giving 
it teeth, and making it capable of motion ſufficient to commi- 
nute, and afterwards to digeſt an aliment more ſolid, and 
more difficult to diſſolve, than the milk of its mother. | 

But becauſe an infant is furniſhed by degrees with the inſtru- 
ments of maſtication, and the power of ufing exerciſe, the 
tranſition from milk to ſolid food ſhould not be ſudden. 

Agrecable to this are the directions given by authors for the 
nouriſhment of young children. They tell us the milk of the 
parent ſhould be the only food of children for the firſt two or 
three months, provided a ſufficient quantity can be ſupplied 
without inconvenience ; that afterwards pap, panada, and 
bread boiled with milk, muſt prudently and gradually be intro- 
duced into their diet, till their abilities for maſtication and mo- 
tion render them capable of digeſting more ſolid aliment, and 
at laſt fleſh. 
| Hence it appears how little thoſe mothers. conſult the health 
The of their children, who wantonly, and without any neceſſity, 
take them from the breaſt ſoon after they are born, and ſubſti- 
tute a diet not to be digeſted in their tender ſtomachs, in the 


2 room of that which nature has provided for them, and accom- 
modated to their conſtitutions. 

Hip. A very few obſervations on the uſual food of infants will ſet 
this in a clearer light, 

Ven- The milk of a healthy woman in the flower of her age, is the 


. the moſt eaſily digeſtable of any aliment whatever, provided ſhe 
: uſes moderate exerciſe, and a proper diet; and for that reaſon 
* the greateſt reſtorative in nature. Many inſtances occur in 
authors, of grown people, reduced by diftempers to the utmoſt 
degree of weakneſs, who have been reſtored by ſucking the 
milk of women provided for that purpoſe. | 

Theſe ſalutary effects of milk are very eaſy to be accounted 
for, if we conſider the Stomach as the laboratory of health, and 


milk as a fluid, either ſecreted from the maſs of blood in the 
Glands of the Breaſt, or elſe communicated immediately to the 
Breaſt from the receptacle of the Chyle, by ſome Ducts not 
E diſcovered, When this is taken warm as it comes from the 

reaſt, it gives the Stomach very little trouble” to digeſt it, 
having lately paſſed the digeſtive Organs of the woman. It is 
therefore ea ily convertible again into Chyle, from which it 


differs but very little: 
But I muſt not omit obſerving, that milk, like all animal 


fluids, loſes moſt of its virtues when it has been ſuffered to grow 
cold, and this irretrievably ; for warming it again will not re- 
ſtore them. But if milk is boiled, the qualities that ren- 
cred it an eligible food, are utterly deſtroyed, and from 
that moment it becomes an improper aliment for weak and 
tender Stomachs. 

Bread boiled in water is a food for children frequently ſubſti- 
Uted for milk; but is not by far ſo proper; for bread thus 
boiled will grow glutinous, and viſcid, if not well fermented, 


ABO 


but if well fermented, it ſoon turns ſour. In both theſe caſes 4 
conſiderable action of the Stomach is required to convert it into 
Chyle ; for otherwiſe, violent gripings, difficulty of breath- 
ing, inflammations of the Belly, convulſions, and death, muſt 
be the conſequence. | 

It is not poſſible to lay down rules for the weaning children, 
adapted to every caſe that may occur. Regard is to be had to 
the ſtrength and health of the mother, as well as of the child. 
Upon the whole we are to purſue the method which nature 
ſeems to point out, unleſs ſome circumſtances interfere; which 
make it impracticable. Rules may be drawn from what has 
been repreſented above, which may, with a little variation, be 
accommodated to particular caſes, 

ABLATIO. This ſignifies the taking away any thing 
from the Body that is uſeleſs or prejudicial to it ; and compre- 
hends all manner of eyacuations. ; 

It ſometimes is uſed to expreſs the ſubtraction of part of the 
uſual diet, with a medicinal view. 

It alſo ſignifies the interval betwixt two fits of a fever, or 
the time of remiſſion. 

Chymical Ablation is the removal of any thing that is either 
finiſhed, or elſe no longer neceſſary in a proceſs: Rulandus, 
Johnſon, and Caftellus. 

ABLUENTIA MenicamtenTa. Diluting medicines, 
or medicines made uſe of to diſſolve and carry off the acrimo- 
nious and ſtimulating falts in any part of the Body, eſpecially 
the Stomach and Inteſtines. | 

ABLUIREN. Waſhing, or purifying. Rulandus. 

ABLUTIO. Ablution, or waſhing either the external 
parts of the Body by baths, or the internal, by thin diluting 
fluids, as whey, &c. 

Chymical Ablution is the purification of a body by re- 
peated affuſions of a proper liquor. The uſual way of doing 
this is by Cohobation, or pouring the liquor diſtilled from the 
body upon it again, and repeating this, if neceſſary, ſeveral 
times. See COHOBATION.: 5 

Or elſe by making the containing veſſel a Circulatory; that 
is, either cloſing it at the top, or luting another veſſel inverted 
upon it; then when the veſſel is committed to a proper furnace, 
the liquor which diſtils to the top, returns again upon the in- 
gredients to be purified, till the operation is finiſhed. See 
CIRCULATORY; 3 9 | 

Ifaacus Hollandus in his Treatiſe of Minerals, or The Philo- 
ſopher's Stone, mentions an alchymiſtical Ablution of a fxtid 
earth, in order to the production of a ſtone endued with extra- 
ordinary qualities. But I do not know what he means, nor 
did I ever meet with any body that could underſtand him. The 
reader may conſult his work in the Theatrum Chymicum, 
P· 435. vol. iii. | 

'The Chymiſts alſo uſe Ablution in the common ſenſe of the 
word, which wants no explanation. | 

ABOIT. Ceruſs, or white lead. Rulandus: 
 ABOMASUM. The name of the Fourth ſtomach of a 
beaſt that ruminates; or chews the cud. The firſt is called 
Venter, the ſecond Reticulum, and the third Omaſus; 

 ABOMINATIO. By ſome barbarous writers this is 
uſed to ſignify the ſame as Faſtidium ciborum, or a loathing of 
food. 

ABORTUS, or Azorsus. A Miſcarriage. 

Some authors tell us, that Aborſus ſignifies a Miſcarriage 
during the firſt months of pregnancy; and Abortus one that 
happens near the full tinie of geſtation. But there is no foun- 
dation for ſuch a diſtinction, both ſignifying exactly the fame 

Miſcarriages happen at any time, and from various cauſes ; 
but moſt frequently about the end of the third month, as was 
obſerved by Hippocrates. The firſt hiſtory of a Miſcarriage 
upon record is one of ſix days, as related by Hippocrates. The 
Grecian courteſans made no ſcruple of procuring Abortion, be- 
cauſe being with child interfered with their intereſt, as it ſunk 
their value, and ſpoiled their market; and it appears, that it was 
not eſteemed diſhoneſt for a phyſician to direct the means; other- 
wiſe Hippocrates would not have told us in plain terms, that 
he adviſed the method that made the young womian, of whom 
the above-mentioned hiſtory is given, miſcarry; 


This author informs us, that what was diſcharged from the 


Uterus ſix days after conception, had the appearance of an 
without a ſhell, except that it was round and red. He diſco- 
vered ſome white thick Fibres on the inſide the Membrane, 
incloſed in a thick red Ichor; and on the outſide of the Mem- 
brane, ſomething that had the appearance of thick, black blood. 
{aakumn). 
. La Mottealfo obſerves, that a very young Fœtus involved in 
its Membranes, has the appearance of an egg without a ſhell. 
Galen in his Commentary on the third Book of Epidemics, ſays, 


a Miſcarriage is often cauſed by too violent dancing; by a 
fright, by poiſon, a purge, or forcing medicines ; by exceſſive 
bleeding, whether from a wound or the Hæmorrhoides. But 


there are many other cauſes of Abortion, of which I ſhall give 


particular examples, 
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A continued and obſtinate looſeneſs in a woman with child, 
endangers her fruit. If milk flows out of her Breaſts, it is 
a ſign of the weak condition of her child; but plump and hard 
Breaſts, are evidences of a found and healthy Fcetus, 

In a woman with child, if her breaſts grow ſoft and flabby 
on a ſudden, there is danger of a Miſcarriage. A woman who 
has neither lain in, nor is with child, but yet has milk in her 
Breaſts; has a deficiency in her Menſes. Cel/us, lib. ii. 
ed. 8: - | 
be ſigns of a future Miſearriage are an evacuation firſt of an 
aqueous; and then a ſanious and bloody matter. But when the 
inſtant approaches, firſt comes away pure blood, then clots of 
blood, and after them the Feetus either ſhaped or unſhaped. 
Many complain of an heavineſs in their Loins and Hips, of pains 
about the Navel, in their Head and Eyes, a gnawing at their 
Stomach, coldneſs of the Extreme parts, fainting, ſhivering as 
under an Ague. Some fall into Convullions, as in an Epilep- 
tic fit. But thefe fyniptoms, for the moſt part, happen only to 
ſuch as have taken medicines to procure Ahortion, As for thoſe 
who uſe no violent means, the preceding ſigns of x Miſcarriage, 
according to Hippocrates, are an uhaccountable falling away of 
the Breaſts, with a coldneſs and weight in the Thighs, which 
reaches to the Loins. Healthy women, and fuch as have na- 
turally a looſe Belly, and moift Uterus, and have brought forth 
large infants with eaſy labour, are of ripe years, lean, and not 
abounding with Blood, bear Miſcarriages better than others. 
Aetius Tetr. iv. Serm. iv. cap. 1 

If the infant is ſeparated from the Uterus, and fallen down 
into the paſſage, and is there detained, anoint the Body, and 
eſpecially the parts about the Uterus, all over with Oil of 
Cypreſs mixed with Turpentine; and let the parts be daily em- 
brocated with the ſame after delivery. If this does not ſucceed, 
let the woman fit over a decoction of aromatics, and let her 
uſe Sternutatories, or a fumigation of dry Reſin, Bitumen, 
or Bee-glue, Cray-fiſh and Galbanum. "Theſe and ſuch-like 
methods are to be tried, if an inflammation does not forbid it ; 
but in that caſe we muſt be contented with Inſeſſion, or cauſing 
the woman to fit over ſuch things as have a relaxing and miti- 
gating virtue. If the infant be detained, from the cloſing of 
the womb, without an infammation, let a of paper and 
dry ſponge, firſt a ſlender, afterwards a thicker one, be uſed ; 
and anoint the extreme parts with Opopanax, or root of Panax, 
with Honey, and bruiſed Turpentine. If the Secundine does 
not follow the infant, we are not to extract it by violence; 
nor is the Navel-ſtring to be cut, and the Secundine left behind ; 
for ſtrangulation, and other miſchiefs, would certainly be the 
conſequence. But if the extracting of the Secundine is long 
about, let the Navel-ſtring be cut, and tied to the woman's 
Thigh, and let all endeavours be uſed to extract them. Aetius 
Tetr. iv. Serm. iv. chap. 19. | 

Women of a tolerable conſtitution of Body, who miſcarry 
at the term of two or three months, without manifeſt cauſe, 
have their Acetabula, or Cotyledons, ſays Hippocrates, loaded 
with Mucus, which therefore are incapable of ſuſtaining the 
Feetus, and for that reaſon break off from the Womb. | 

They are to be cured by Phlegmagogues, which evacuate 
from every part. For he that begins with cvacuating the part 
affected, before he purges the whole Body, and by that means 
prevents the influx of the humours, is like a man who labours at 
exhauſting a well that is conſtantly ſupplied by never-failing ſprings. 
When we have finiſhed the evacuation of the body, we may 
proceed to purge the Uterus of Phlegm. A very good purging 
lotion for Phlegm in the Womb is thus prepared: Cut a large 
Colocynthis, or bitter Apple at the top, and throwing out 
the ſeeds, extract the pulp, and fill up the cavity with 
Oleum Irinum, (Oil of Orris) ſtopping it with the piece be- 
fore cut off as with a cork, and let it ſoak a day and a night. 
Then ſet it in hot embers to boil, and afterwards ſtrain out the 
oil; inject this oil warm into the Uterus. This medicine has 
made many a barren woman fruitful, by powerfully evacuating 
the pituitous redundances which hindred conception. The diet 
muſt be warming and drying, moderate exerciſe and frictions 
are to be uſed, and every thing that refrigerates is to be 
avoided. | 

As for thoſe women who mifcarry through weakneſs of the 
retentive faculty, the ſkin of a hedge-hog burnt, and drank in 
wine or water, by ſome natural property, proves beneficial in 
their caſe; the like effect follows if the Labia pudendi be 
anointed with the ſame. The hedge-hog and ſhell-fiſh calcined 
have the ſame virtue, which belongs alſo to myrtle-berries in 
wine, and Oleum Jentiſcinum, or Suſinum, if the parts are 
anointed therewith. A lotion alſo with the decoction of bramble, 
and myrtle, afid ſuch- like is adviſed. Aetius. Tetr. 4. Serm. 4.c.21. 

Thus far the ancient medicinal writers. The moderns have 
made very conſiderable improvements in regard to Midwifry in 


general, and have excelled their predeceſſors in the methods of 


treating women under the hazardous circumſtances of a Miſcar- 
Triage, as well as in the directions they have given to prevent one, 
as will appear by what follows. | 

Miſcarriages in general are produced by cauſes immediately 


affecting either the child, the Placenta, with the Membranes, 
and Funis umbilicalis (Navel-ſtring) or the Mother. | 

With reſpect to the child, whatever is the occaſion of its 
death, certainly cauſes AMbortian either ſooner or later. 

A tenderneſs of the Membranes involving the Fœtus, as it 
makes them liable to rupture upon very trivial occaſions, often 
cauſes a Miſcarriage. | 

There are frequent inſtances of a ſcirrhofity of the Placenta, 
and ſhortne& of the Umbilical cord, both which have had the 
fame eftect. 

In regard to the mother, all diſtempers, either acute or 
chronical, all paſſions of the mind, too vjolent exerciſe, lifting 
a weight, a fulneſs of blood, weakneſs from any cauſe what- 
ever; ſtimulating medicines, ſtraining in order to ſpeak loud, 
and ſometimes even a difagreeable ſmell, as of muſk, amber- 
greaſe, civet, the match of a lamp, or fnuff of a candle, are 
capable of cauſing abortion; | 

But the moft frequent cauſes of Miſcafriages are either too 
great ſtricture, or too great laxity of the Uterus. In the firſt 
caſe, the Uterus is not capable of a dilatation ſufficient to 
make room for the Fœtus, as it increaſes in bulk. This is 
known by a great tenſion and hardneſs of the Belly, and 
violent pain therein. In the ſecond, the Uterus is too weak 
to ſupport the inoſculations of the Veſſels of the Placenta into 
itſelf, after the Fœtus with the Membranes and Placenta are 
grown to a certain ſize and weight, and this of all other happens 
moſt frequently. | | 

In both theſe cafes the woman always miſcarries at a ſtated 
time of her pregnancy, and feklom brings the Feetus' to matu- 
rity, till the general habit of the Body, or the particular ſtate .| 
of the Uterus, is altered. | : 

Theſe two eauſes of Abortron are particularly pointed out by q 
Hippocrates, who was alſo acquainted with molt of the other 
cauſes ſpecified above, from whom they have been tranſcribed " 
by later authors. 


I muſt not omit taking notice of the effects of coffee, which , 
are ſaid to promote the Menſes, and all Hæmorrhages, and * 
therefore muſt be improper in pregnancy. Geoffroy. ; 8 

Aloes ought never to be given to women with child, becauſe 1 
it inclines to Hzmorrhages by rarefying the blood. Geoffrey. 10 

No medicine prepared with ſulphur is proper during preg- n. 


nancy, becauſe it inclines to Abzrtion. 
The ſigns of am approaching Miſcarriage, as repreſented by _ 


authors, are, 5 
A ſudden ffaceidity of the Breaſts, | l 
A ſpontaneous diſcharge of a ſerous liquor from them. | | 15 
An extenuation of the Belly, the upper part of it, and the ur 

ſides ſinking on a ſudden. | 8 
A ſenſation of weight and heavineſs in the Hips and Loins : 

ſucceeded by pains. | I 
An incapacity, or great reluctance, for motion. fi 
A pain in the Head and Eyes. | 3 
Grinding pains of the Stomach. 3 the 
Coldneſs of the Extremities. | 5 
Faintings, a fever, ſhiverings, and convulſions ſomewhat 


like Epileptic fits. | 

A languid and leſs- frequent motion of the Fcetus than uſual, Wl 
when pregnancy is ſo far advanced as to admit of feeling it. 

The immediate forerunners of a miſcarriage are ; increaſed 
pains in the Loins and Hips, extending towards the Womb; 
a dilatation of the orifice of the Womb ; formation of the Wx 
ters; a diſcharge of the ſame, at firſt a little ſanious, afterward 
more bloody, then of pure Blood, and laſtly of grumous Blood. 

A frequent inclination to make water is reckoned amongſt the 
ſymptoms of an approaching Miſcarriage... La Motte. 
Daily experience confirms the opinions of all authors, that 3 
Miſcarriage is more dangerous than a birth at the full period. 
There ſeems to be in the fruit of animals ſomething analogous 
to that of plants. A walnut may ſerve for an example, which 
drops ſpontaneouſly from its invalucrum or hull, when arrived 
at maturity; but whilſt immature, is not ſeparated without 
violence, wy 

In like manner the Veſſels of the Placenta inſerted into the 
body of the Womb are eaſily detached from it at the full period, 
but before that time they adhere more firmly, and their co- 
heſion is not diſſolved without difficulty. 

The danger of a Miſcarriage is from the Hemorrhage at, 
tending it; for the mouth of the Womb is more ſolid 
more difficult to dilate than when the woman is at her full time, 
inſomuch that the Foetus cannot fo readily come away. Mean 
time, if any part of the Placenta is ſeparated, the Veſſel of 
the Uterus will not ceaſe to bleed ſo long as the Foetus ® 
Placenta remain in it, becauſe theſe contents prevent the part 
from contracting itſelf, and thereby diminiſhing the orifices 
the bleeding Vellels. 

Theſe Hæmorrhuges are often ſo violent, as to bring on 
faiatings, to deprive the patient of the uſe of reaſon for the 
time, and to cauſe convulſions; which laſt are uſually fat 
whether they happen during a Miſcarriage, or ſcon after if 
Hippecratet. 2 
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| | | | is ſo lacerated 
times: the internal ſurface of the Uterus is ſo 
b 2 of the Placenta, as to render impregnation 
future impoſſible. a, 1 * 
Lehe Uterus L very ſubject to inflammations on theſe occa- 
ſions, by reaſon of the force neceſſary to dilate its Orifice, and 
to ſeparate the Placenta from it, and the great afflux of humours 
to the part. Theſe inflammations are generally fatal, if con- 
ſiderable. See Ur ERUs, where the ſymptoms are deſcribed, 
and the method of cure rela .. 7 nen 
Miſcarriages are often attended with great pain in the back- 
he Head. Galen. * | 
pr is more troubleſome and dangerous in the firſt, 


ſubſequent pregnancy, becauſe the parts are not ſo 
fall "lated the firſt time, as after they have been accuſtomed 


5 Women either extremely thin, or very fat, are eſteemed to 
he in more danger from a Miſcarriage, than others. f 

A Miſcarriage in the ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth month, is 

more dangerous and difficult, than thoſe which happen more 
in pregnancy. os h 

ae ety) 45 habit in general, or whoſe Womb is much 

relaxed by particular accidents, often miſcarry caſily, and with- 

out any ill conſequences, eſpecially during the firſt months. 

Sometimes, according to the dodtrine of Hippocrates, a Miſ- 
carriage which happens within the firſt ſixty days after conception, 
does ſervice, by regulating the Menſtrual flux, which was before 
deficient ; and this is confirmed by obſervation. Hence women 
who have been barren for many years from a deficiency of the 
Menſes, continue to breed after a Miſcarriage, or the expulſion 

Falſe conception. | 
Es Mikeris from the Small-pox, Fever, or any acute 
diſtemper, is 3 fatal; yet many caſes occur, which are 

ions to this rule. | | * 
When a woman is with child that has been accuſtomed to 
miſcarry, and eſpecially when any of the ſymptoms uſually pre- 
ceding a Miſcarriage appear, ſome precautions muſt be taken, 
in order, if poſſible, to prevent it; but if theſe prove inet- 
fetual, and the woman miſcarries, methods may be directed, 
which, if purſued regularly till ſhe is again with child, will 
be more likely to be attended with ſucceſs, and enable the wo- 
man to bring her infant to a mature birth. I. 

The precautions to be taken during pregnancy, muſt be 
adapted to the cauſes that threaten a Miſcarriage. And it will 
be prudent to diſtinguiſh theſe cauſes with all imaginable accu- 
racy, and conſider all the preceding and preſent circumſtances 
that can give us any information, leſt, by miſtaking the cauſe, 


WE cc ſhould purſue a method that is ſuperfluous, or, what is worſe, 


dangerous. . 


A Miſcarriage impending through the imbecillity of the Fœtus, 


do be diſtinguiſhed by a deficiency in the figns of advancing 


regnancy, a languid motion of the Fœtus at the age it ſhould 

— with vig 55 but particularly by the health of the mo- 

ther compared With theſe. 7 
The only precaution which can be taken in this caſe, is to 


1 cure the mother of the particular diſtemper ſhe labours under, 


which it will be more prudent to attempt by regulating her 
diet, exerciſe, and the other Non-naturals, than by quantities 


or medicines, at that time never agreeable, and not always 
gte. | 


I once lived in a country whete a medicine was vended which 


had ſo much reputation for. theſe imbecillities of the mother and 


Fœtus, that few women went through their time without it; 


ad I had reaſon to believe it had been in ſome inſtances at- 
ended with ſucceſs; inſomuch that I thought it of importance 


enough to be worth taking ſome pains to find out. It proved 
to be the Miſtura aurea of Fuller, without the leaſt al- 
teration. : * en 

Dr. Fuller ſays this medicine deſerves the name of Golden 
more with reſpect to its virtues than the ingredients. He affirms 
that it very much invigorates both the mother and Fœtus, and 


that it is capable of procuring the, mother an eaſy labour, and 


of making the child healthy and ſtrong, if a ſpoonful is taken 


| twice a day for the laſt month of pregnaney. 


If the Feetus is already dead, nothing is to be attempted to 
prevent a Miſcarriage ; nor on the contrary is any thing to 
be done to. forward it, becauſe nature, will generally find out 
2 proper time for its excluſion. For this reaſon the dangerous 
operation recommended by Celfus ought ſeldom or never to 
be put in practice; I mean that of delivering a woman by 
force of a dead child. Nor can forcing medicines be proper, 
becauſe there are many inſtances of women who have gone to 
their full time, and then been delivered of a living child, after 
their pregnancy has been attended with moſt of the ſigns men- 
toned by authors of a dead Fœtus. F A 

. There is no reaſon in general to fear the ill conſequences to 
the mother that may attend the putrefaction of the Fcetus in 
the Womb, . becauſe ſo long as the Membranes remain intire, 
the Fœtus will not eaſily putrefy : and as ſoon as they break 
the Waters are excluded, and the Fetus is commonly expelled 

very ſoon after. Mauriceau. La Motte. ö 


— 
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The ſigns of a dead Fœtus in the Uterus are, 


1. A ceſſation, or want of motion of the child, if preg- 


nancy is far enough advanced to admit of its being perceived. 


2. A ſenſation of a weight in the lower part of the Belly, 


which falls to which ever {ide the woman lies on. 


3- Pains in the Belly, eſpecially about the Navel and Loins, 


and an uneaſy ſenſation in the Stomach, 


4. An unuſual coldneſs of the Belly, and of the internal 


Orifice of the Womb, perceivable by the touch; as alſo of 
the Noſe and Ears of the woman. 


5. An offenſive Breath, 


6. The Eyes ſeem hollow, ſunk into the Orbit, and are 
deprived of their uſual luſtre; the Eye-lids are ſwelled, and 


the ſight is leſs acute than uſual. | 

7- The Face ſwells, and becomes of a duſky pale colour. 

8. Frequent ſhiverings, fainting fits and convulſions, like 
Epileptic fits. 


9. Want of ſleep, uneaſy dreams, and grinding of the Teeth. 
10. A Teneſmus, or Strangury. 


11. But the moſt certain ſign is a diſcharge of feetid Sanics 


from the Uterus. 


Thoſe Miſcarriages which are cauſed by the tenderneſs of the 
Membranes involving the Fœtus cannot be foreſeen, and con- 
ſequently are not to be ptevented by any precaution that can 
be taken. However a woman that has once miſcarried from 
this cauſe, will do well to avoid all violent and ſudden motion, 
which may give occaſion to their rupture, in future pregnancies. 

A Miſcarriage from a ſcirrhoſity of the Placenta, or ſhortneſs 
of-the Umbilical cord, can neither be foreſeen nor prevented. 

A Miſcarriage threatned by any diſtemper either acute or 
chronical, is to be prevented either by curing the diſtemper, 
if that is poſſible, or by moderating the ſymptoms. This ad- 
mits of ſo much variety, that tis impoſſible to lay down rules 
8 to every particular caſe. 5 

a woman has been ſubject to Miſcarriages, ſhe muſt be 
careful to avoid the uſual cauſes of it; but eſpecially the par- 
ticular accident that has formerly made her miſcarr :: 
For this purpoſe ſhe muſt regulate the paſſions of the mind, 
and her friends und domeſticks muſt take care that ſhe is not 
ſurprized by any thing that may give her either ſudden pleaſure 
or pain. She muſt avoid all exerciſe, unleſs that which is very 
moderate, ſpeaking loud; lifting of weights, all ſtrong perfumes, 
and diſagreeable ſmells, and above all things the embraces of 
her huſband, which, by the univerſal conſent of authors, are 
numbered amongſt the moſt frequent cauſes of Abortion. 

As an Hzmorrhage from the Uterus always precedes a Mif- 
carriage, authors have in general regarded it as the immediate 
cauſe thereof, - and accordingly have calculated their remedies 
to prevent or ſtop it: "Therefore bleeding is on all hands re- 
commended upon the very firſt ſymptoms of a Miſcarriage, 
provided no conſiderable evacuation of any ſort, or weakneſs 
on the part of the mother render it improper ; but this is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, whenever there is any reaſon to apprehend 
a Plethora, or fulneſs of Blood. DR, 

Reſt is not of leſs importance; the woman muſt therefore 
be confined to her bed, upon the very firſt approach of the 
ſymptoms of Miſcarriage, and enjoined to reſt there till they 
intirely diſappear, or till a Miſcarriage is unavoidable ; mean 
time ſhe muſt be kept very cool. | | 
.. As pain is always a forerunner of a Miſcarriage, gentle 
Opiates are greatly recommended, mixed with Reſtringents, 
and ſeem admirably adapted to prevent an increaſe of the ſym- 
ptoms, and the conſequences thereof, as they take off the ſti- 
mulation, and conſequently remove one great promoter of the 
Hzmorrhage ſo much to be dreaded: 

The following forni, and method of adminiſtring it, is res 


.commended by Boerhaave. 


Take Blood-ſtone powdered, 
Armenian bole, _ A 
Dragon's blood, of each a dram. 
Syrup of Myrtles, an ounce; 
Solid Laudanum, three grains; 55 
Plantain water, ſix ounces. hat ot 
Let the patient take half an ounce. of this mixture every 
quarter of an hour. See HEMORRHAGE. | 


Aſtringent medicines and applications, and an aſtringent 


Regimen, as revent Hzmorrhages in general from the 
9 are ge recommended for that reaſon, as pre- 
ſervatives againſt Abortion.  - Tp bros nia 
For this reaſon all thoſe medicines that are found effectual in 
moderating a profuſe Flux of the Menſes, are alſo ſerviceable 
in this cafe; See Mensss. 429 z in 2 4 
Fot this purpoſe Tincture of Roſes is frequently preſeribed, 

and Sydenham directs the following .EleQtuary: + +» 

Take Conſerve of Dried Roſes two ounces.. 

_ Troches of Lemnian Earth, a dram and half. 
\ Pomegranate Peel and Red Coral, of each two ſcruples: . 
Blood- ſtone, Dragon's blood, and Armenian Bole, each 

a ſcruple. e A i e dc en. 
Fyrup of Coral a ſufficient Ne to make an OR 
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Let the patient take the quantity of a large Nutmeg in the 
* ing, and at five in the afternoon, drinking after it fix 
| of the ee Julap. 1 

Take of the ſimple water of Oak-buds, and Plantain, each 


three ounces. | 
Of Barley Cinamon-water, and Syrup of Red Roſes, each 


an ounce. 
Spirit of Vitriol enough to make it agreeably acid. 
Reftringent Plaiſters 2 ordered to be applied to the Region 
of the Loins by Sydenham, made of equal parts of Diapalma, 
and the Rupture-plaiſter. Others direct the fame, with an addition 
of the Red-lead plaiſter, or Plaiſters of other reſtringent in- 
gretlients, as 's blood, Armenian bole, Maſtich, Galls, 
iftort-root and Red Coral, made up with Cypreſs Turpen- 


tine into the conſiſtence of a Plaiſter. 


It would be endleſs to give forms of medicines, and fre- 
quently prejudicial, becauſe they are capable of being miſap- 
plied, unleſs particular regard is had to the cauſes of the dif- 
order they are intended to remove, to which they muſt be 

as circumſtances ſhall direct. The reader will be more 
inſtructed by the following cautions. | 

1. Let nothing reftringent be either given internally, or ap- 
plied, when an approaching Miſcarriage is fo far advanced as to 
make the preventing it improbable, or impoſſible ; for what- 
ever then retards it is pernicious. Reſtringents then are particu- 
larly prejudicial, as they oppoſe the Relaxation of the internal 
Orifice of the Uterus, at this time fo neceflary to the expulſion 
of the Fcetus and Secundines. 

2. When there is reaſon to believe the Fcetus is dead, let 
no aſtringents of any kind be made uſe of, becauſe whatever 
then prevents a Miſcarriage does harm. 


3. When a Tenſion and Stricture of the Uterus make it 


incapable of a fufficient dilatation, and thereby endanger a 
Miſcarriage, aſtringents are improper, as they increaſe the 
Tenſion, and conſequently the danger. 

I am ſenſible ſome authors are of opinion, that aſtringents are 
ſometimes , even in the caſes laſt mentioned, to moderate 
a violent Flux of Blood. But they cannot anſwer the end pro- 
poſed, ſo as the Fetus, Placenta, or any part of it, or 
the Clotted blood keep the Uterus diſtended, and the Blood- 
veſſels thereof open; and when theſe are brought away, they 
are generally ſuperfluous, becauſe the Hzmorrhage uſually 
ceaſes without any farther aſſiſtance, unleſs a Laceration of the 
Uterus, or ſome extraordinary accident render the regimen and 
medicines neceſſary, which are ſpecified under the article H z- 
K ö 
| precautions are taken a I uri 
the time of pregnancy, are ſeldom fo effectual as thoſe which 
are taken in the interval betwixt a Miſcarriage and the next 
impregnation. Theſe conſiſt in reſtoring to the woman a per- 
fect ſtate of health in general, particular regard being had to 
the diſorders of the Uterus. 

If from the ſymptoms of great Pain, Tenſion and Hardneſs 
about the Region of the Uterus, antecedent to a Miſcarriage, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpect the Uterus is too tenſe to admit o 
ſufficient dilatation, the Habit of Body muſt be relaxed 
by the methods directed under the article STRzIcTURA. Or 


the Fibres of the Uterus may be ſoftened by emollient Fomenta- 


tions, Cataplaſms, Injections, or Peſſaries. 

But at leaſt nineteen out of twenty habitual Miſcarriages arc 

2 e 
terus ; thi ſeems of 1 to deſerve 
— 

y habi iſcartiages, I mean ſuch as have more 
Gun cace at pregnancy, without any evident 
r are very 

to thi Miſcarriage ; theirs generally pro- 
ceeding from frights, falls, or acute — 22 

But with women in a higher ſphere it is otherwiſe, many 
of them being ſcarce able to bring their Foetus to maturity 
without the utmoſt care and caution, though no accident in- 
tervenes ſufficient to account for their Miſcarriages. 

If we conſider the uſual cauſes of Relaxation, the reaſon of 
this difference- will appear very plain. 

I muſt anticipate: here a little of what I have to ſay on the 
ſubjeft of Relaxation as a diſtemper, and obſerve, that the 
great cauſes of Laxity are, want of exerciſe, fitting up late at 
night, and ſleeping long in a morning, and heat. - 

Women then in the lower claſſes of life, prevent or remedy 
— . App e ing ſoon to 
reſt at night, rifing early in 2 morning, and by expoſing 
themſelves to cold, all which are neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence. 

But women in a higher ſphere, who are not under theſe 
men, ics 6 K 

5 te, in a ir 
= ; — ceping long in a morning, 


 riage, and the Fcetus is retained, 


drinking their liquors warm. This, in ſome morbid caſes, may 
be neceſſary as a medicine; but it is the utmoſt imprudence to 
make it habitual in a ſtate of health. For as heat always re. 
laxes, the part which firſt receives the warm liquor muſt in 
time be relaxed by it, and this Relaxation muſt be communj- 
cated to the reſt of the body. Hence Indigeſtion, Lownefſs of 
ſpirits, Hyſterics and Obſtructions of all kinds, the parents of 
hronical diſtempers. 

I am ſenſible that all theſe effects have been charged upon 
Tea, by a very obvious miſtake. But warm water is capable 
of all theſe miſchiefs, if drank in the fame quantities, without 
any Tea infuſed in it. | * 

The cauſes of this univerſal Laxity direct us to the cure, which 
muſt be attempted as ſoon as the woman is recovered of one 
Miſcarriage, in order to prevent another the next time ſhe ſhall 
be with child. 

The medicines and regimen moſt likely to anſwer this end, 
will be particularly ſpecified under the article LAxix v. 

But if it happens that the diforder is local, the reſt of the 
habit being in a tolerable ſtate of health, and the Uterus only 
relaxed ; 

In this caſe the remedies muſt alfo in ſome meaſure be local. 
Thus Reſtringent plaiſters applied to the Region of the Loins 
are not to be neglected. As to Fomentations and Injections, 
they muſt be uſed with caution, left if they are a little too 
reſtringent, they ſhould interfere with the natural evacuation, ſo 

to the health of the ſex. | 

A Fluor albus frequently attends a Laxity of the Womb and 
parts adjacent, which muſt be cured by the methods directed 
under that article, whether it be the cauſe, or the effect of 
Relaxation. 

But the light Chalybeate waters are of all remedies the moſt Wl 
effectual preſervatives againſt moſt ſorts of - habitual Miſcar- nl ' 
riages. Theſe muſt be drank at the fountain-head by fix o'clock Wl 
in the morning, or ſooner; and in the quantity of three, or at < 
moſt four half-pints: Mean time the patient muſt uſe as much t 
exerciſe as her health and ſtrength will admit of, and in al Ez 
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reſpects « : 
uſe, which muſt be for two or three months during the 
ſummer. | 


I have often known the Pyrmont or Spaw-water ſubſtituted 
for our own country Chalybeates, but muſt own I never fay & 
any very inary effects from them in this caſe ; but whe 
ther their inefficacy has been owing to their adulteration, or W * 


the loſs of their virtues at this diſtance from the fountain-head, 


I cannot determine. . 

beate waters, drank under the above-mentioned regul» fa 
tions, are admirably well adapted to prevent Miſcarriages, both Wl F. 
as they contribute to reſtore the Uterus to its natural elaſticity, ot 
and as they mend the whole Habit of Body, and have great virtues . m 
in removing Obſtructions, the grand ſources of Indiſpoſition. H. 

J could produce many inftances of conſiderable cures per- 

formed by theſe Waters, which have fell under my own obſer- | Haz 
vation; and can affirm of them, what few phyſicians can fax e 


of any other remedy, that I do not recolle& any one patient 
that ever made uſe of them with regularity, without a manifck 
alteration for the better. 

Zacutus Lufitanus reccommends in the ſtrongeſt terms an 
Iſſue for preventing Miſcarri a thing not unlikely to ſuc- 
ceed, as it x. Fares 09. both the mother and child 
in health; conſequently be a preſervative againſt Mi 
carriages from diſorders to which either are ſubject. | 

As the internal Orifice of the Womb is more ſolid, and diff- 
cult to dilate in a Miſcarriage, than a legitimate birth, the ex- 
cluſion of the Fcetus in this immature ſtate muſt conſequently 
be leſs „ and attended with more danger. In both caſes 
a violent voting jo the circumſtance the moſt to be dreaded, 
and can neither evented, or cured by any method what 
ever, ſo long as the Jann, or any conſiderable portion of the 
Secundines remain in the Womb. a2 

In a mature birth the Placenta is commonly detached from 
the Uterus without much difficulty, and ded by natural 
pains ſoon after the child, even though the midwife does not tak? 
care to bring it away the minute after the birth; but if it 2&1 
heres, as it does ſometimes, and is retained till the Flooding be- 
gins to grow exceflive, a hand may be introduced, and the de- 
cundines ſeparated from the Womb, and brought away without 
much violence to the woman, the Orifice of he Uterus at thus 
time ufually admitting of a dilatation ſufficient for this op 
ration. | | 

But in a Miſcarriage it is otherwiſe, where a moderate Flux 
is often continued for many days, before the internal Orifict 
will admit the excluſion of the ſmall Fœtus; 
ſuffer the introduction of a hand in order to ſeparate | 
Placenta from the Womb, which in ſuch caſes is very ſubje* f m. 
2 oa Fe pa 4 Miſcer 

hen there is no longer any hopes of preventing 2 
ined, in caſe it does tit lie ww 
the Orifice, Hippocrates adviſes to make the woman inee2* | 
and during the effort to ſtop her Noſe, and Mouth, that , 
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le force of the Convulſion may as much as is pok 
by ar n the Uterus. This. I mention, becauſe I find the 
women in the country make uſe of the ſame artifice with 
ſucceſs. ; 
"But the general directions of the beſt authors, amongſt which 
is La Motte, are to commit the whole affair to nature, even 


though we are ſatisfied the Fœtus is dead, and attempt nothing 


either by medicine or manual operations, unleſs the Flooding 
ſhould increaſe to ſuch a degree, as to become formidable, or 
Convulſions ſhould render a forceable delivery, with all its in- 
conveniencies and dangers, preferable to inevitable death. 

This advice ſeems the more reaſonable, as it is difficult to 
contrive any medicine to promote the expulſion of the Fœtus 
and Secundines, which do not at the ſame time rarefy the 
blood, and increaſe the Hzmorrhage, from whence the princi- 
pal danger is to be apprehended ; and as the manual operation 
is not leſs hazardous than painful. 2 

When the dangerous ſymptoms mentioned above render im- 
mediate Delivery abſolutely neceſſary, it muſt be performed 
without waiting for ſtrong pains; becauſe they ſeldom or never 
return after the Flooding is grown ſo exceſſive, as to bring on 
Faintings and Convulſions. Nor muſt we ſtay for a large dilata- 
tion of the Orifice of the Womb, which without pains is not to 
be expected; and it is leſs neceſſary in this caſe, becauſe 
amongſt the great inconveniences of weakneſs and Flooding, 
they are attended with the advantage of mollifying and relaxing 
in ſome meaſure the Orifice, thereby rendering the operation 
ſomewhat leſs dangerous and painful. | 

The ſituation convenient for the operation is thus, according 
to Celſus. * 

Place the woman upon her Back acroſs a bed, and let her 
Thighs be bent forwards to her Belly, fo that they may touch 
the Ilia, or Flanks. | | 

Mauriceau adviſes to place the woman in the ſame manner 
acroſs a bed, with the Head and Breaſts ſomewhat higher 
than the lower parts, for her eaſe, and more convenient 
reſpiration. Then to bend the Knees ſo that the Heels may 

approach the Seat, whilſt the Thighs are kept far aſunder by 
two ſtrong women, and a third lays hold of her under the arms 
to preyent her from ſliding forwards. - 

Mauriceau alſo direQts the operator, for his own convenience, 
to place himſelf on a ſeat directly before the woman, in ſuch a 
manner that his Elbows, as he fits, may be juſt as high as the 
Pudenda. | 

Then the operator muſt anoint well his Hand with oil, freſh 
butter, or unſalted lard, and introduce it into the Vagina as 
far as the internal Orifice, into which he muſt firſt get one 
Finger, Celſus ſays the Index or Fore-finger, and then an- 
other ; with theſe he muſt dilate the Orifice ſufficiently to ad- 
3 ; third, and a fourth, till there is room for the whole 

All this muſt be done by degrees, and with the utmoſt deli- 
cacy, avoiding, as much as the operation will permit, all man- 
ner of violence. | : 

The Pudenda muſt alſo be well anointed with the ointments 
recommended for the operator's Hand, in order to facilitate the 
operation. | 

When the Hand is in the Womb, if the Membranes are yet 
intire, they muſt be broken; and then the Feet of the Fœtus 
muſt be laid hold of, by which it muſt immediately be brought 
away. | 

The next thing to be taken care of is the Placenta, which, 
if it ſticks, muſt be ſeparated from the Womb by the Fingers, 
and extracted, ſo that the leaſt portion of it may not remain. 

The Womb muſt farther be cleared of all grumous and coagu- 
lated Blood, which will cauſe the Flooding to continue, if 
ſuffered to remain in it. | 

In caſe the Fœtus is excluded, and the Placenta, or a portion 
of it, is retained, it is not always neceſſary to introduce the 
whole Hand into the Womb. fa Motte gives ſome inſtances 
where a ſingle Finger has been ſufficient to ſeparate the ſmall 
Placenta, and afterwards to bring it away, by bending a Finger, 
and making it a ſort of blunt hook. But theſe ed in the 
firſt weeks of pregnancy, when the Placenta was very ſmall, 
and the Womb very little diſtended by it. 

It has been obſerved before, that the operation ought not to 
be undertaken, unleſs abſolutel neceſſary on account of violent 
Floodings ; and the danger of forcing medicines has been re- 
marked. I muſt add, that Cordials are attended with hazard, 
hy they increaſe the Flooding in proportion as they raiſe the 

irits. | 

When therefore the Placenta is retained, and the Flooding is 
not fo violent as to render the operation immediately neceſſary, 
Opiates are the moſt likely medicines to promote the ſeparation 
and excluſion, of it, by relaxing the parts concerned, and re- 
moving that ſtricture which always accompanies pain. 

To this end a ſingle grain of Opium, an ounce of Diacodium, 
* twenty drops of Liquid laudanum, are often given in a 
convenient vehicle, with great ſucceſs. | 
; I think Boerhaave was the firſt that introduced this method 
into practice. | "0p 
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The ſame phyſician obſerving the inconvenience and danger 
of Forcing medicines, and Cordials in caſes of large Uterine 
Hzmorrhages, occaſioned by the retention of the Placenta, 
ſubſtituted in their room broths, which he directed to be taken 
in the quantity of a very few ſpoonfuls at a time, and to be 
— every four or five minutes, juſt as warm as new 
milk. 

By this means the Stomach eaſily digeſts and converts into 
Chyle this ſmall quantity of aliment, in its own nature eaſily 
digeſtible, and the patient is gradually ſupplied with Blood, in 
the 8 of that which ſhe loſes. Mean time ſhe muſt be kept 
cool. 

I have anticipated thus much of what will be explained more 


at large under the article Hemorrhage, becauſe no inſtrufions- 


ſhould be wanting that might be of uſe to a woman under the 
hazardous circumſtance of a' Miſcarriage. 

For this reaſon, and for the ſake of thoſe who ſhall make the 
diſorders of women their peculiar ſtudy, I ſhall end this article 
with a conſiderable number of caſes, which will inftrut much 
more than any general rules that can be laid down, and will in 
ſome degree ſupply the place of practice. 

Theſe caſes are principally extracted from ſome few authors of 
our own country, Mauriceau, and La Motte. 

I muſt not omit remarking a ſingular excelleace of the laſt 
mentioned author. He ſeems to have obſerved nature with 
great diligence, and to have given the hiſtory of her operations 
with great accuracy ; inſomuch that many of his caſes ſeem 
almoſt made with a view to confirm ſome important maxims of 
Hippocrates, whom, I dare fay, La Motte never read ; other- 
wiſe he would not have failed to mention him, with a degree of 
oſtentation peculiar to his countrymen, 


OBsERvaTION IJ. 
A Miſcarriage from a Stone in the Kidneys. 

A woman of quality was many years afflicted with tormenting 
pains in the Kidneys, eſpecially on the Left-ſide, where ſhe 
was firſt ſeized ; and though ſhe was no leſs than fourteen 
times with child, ſhe conftantly came before her time in the 
eighth, or beginning of the ninth, month. 

When I diſſected her, I found the Left Kidney quite waſted, 
but the Right ſwelled to a prodigious bigneſs, in which, 
after I had cut through it, appeared a large Stone. Bonetus. 


OssERVYATTON II. 
A Miſcarriage from Water at the Origin of the Nerves. 

A certain lady had been many years ſubje& to Convulſive diſ- 
orders, like Hyſterics, but whenever ſhe was with child, 
uſed to be taken with ſtrong Convulſions like Hyſteric fits. 
At the end of the third month, at which time ſhe conſtantly 
miſcarried, her Menſes appeared, which continuing for 
two or three days to come away, accompanied with, bits of 
torn Membranes, put her in expectation of miſcarrying, 
which ſhe always did ſoon after. At laft the died of an 
Apoplexy. | | 85 

Becauſe I ſuſpected the Womb to be principally affected, my 

curioſity led me to inquire firſt of all there; but I found 
that part perfectly ſound, and in its right ſituation. There 
was nothing about the Womb, or its Appendage, that could 
be looked upon as the cauſe of this diſorder; therefore we 
reſolved to ſearch for the principal and original cauſe of the 
diſtemper in the Head. Nor was our labour in vain; for the 
Brain had as it were ſuffered an inundation; all its Cells and 
Meanders were full of water, which had moreover inſinuated 
itſelf near the Origin of Nerves that go to the Viſcera, in ſuch 

lenty, as to ſeparate the Pia Mater from the Trunk of the 
edulla oblongata the breadth of two. Fingers. By means of 
theſe Nerves, the matter of the diſeaſe deſcending from the 
Head upon the Meſenteric plexus was doubtleſs the cauſe of 
all theſe ic pains and. diſorders, and the Abortion 
that followed. Banetus, . | | 
- REMARK. | 
Hippocrates ſeems to have directed the author of this caſe 
to ſearch for the cauſe of the Miſcarriage in the Head, though 
he does not name him. If he had not Hi in view, 
the caſe is an inſtance of the great knowledge, and prodigious 
ſagacity of the laſt mentioned author, who tells us, in his firſt 
book of The Diſeaſes of Momen, That if the Head of a wo- 

&© man with child unds with water ( QAryuardIx 3), the 

<« acrid water deſcends with violence from the Head to the 

<< Belly, and cauſes a flight Fever, and Convulſive motions, 

& (rao! which ſometimes increaſing become exceſſive. If 

«« ſuch a caſe is attended with ina and weakneſs, 

ce there is great danger of an immediate Miſcarriage. . 

| I OssERVATTION III. 3 
Inſtances of Miſcarriages from too much exerciſe. 


Feb. 25. 1685, I attended a woman about three months 


with child, who miſcarried while I was with her of a 


ſinall Feetus no bigger than a bee. a e ce 9h i | 
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1 b | „Kent, as it appeared, was a journey in a ſtage- 
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coach, of a This affords an undeniable proof that all theſe ſorts of ſuppoſed 


| hundred leagues in five days, when ſhe was about a month Falſe conceptions, are in reality nothing but After-births of 
l . gone. The — — . ſhaking of the Body in that abortive Feetuſes of this nature, þ 26a 

> journey, it ſeems, deftroyed intirely, or in part, the principle The woman then reckoned herſelf about two months. and a 

- of life in that little Fetus, who then ceaſed to grow, A half gone with child, and told me, that three weeks before 


month afterwards the woman voided ſome ſmall quantity of fhe had been very muchſhaken and jumbled in a ſtage- coach, h 


r 
- 


Blood from the Womb, though only for a day or two. But 
che ſame ſymptom appeared again at the end of another 


month, 


ended in her miſcarrying of that little Fœtus, 


which ought- to have been as long as one's Middle- finger 


towards the end of the third month, at which time Nature 


which probably deſtroyed the principle of life in the Fœtus 
from that time, and ſo was the cauſe of the Abortion that 
enſued, To which we may add, as another reaſon, the 
natural weakneſs of this Feetus, which ought to have been 
much larger, had it been vigorous from the time of its con- 


expelled it wrapped up in its Membranes with its Waters, in ception. Mauriceau. 


bout the bigneſs of a ſmall pullet's egg. 9 
4 — blooded in the Arm before ſhe under- _ OBSERVATION IX. Wo ; 
took her journey, as I would have adviſed her ; had ſhe con- November 7. 168 I, J attended a woman who had miſcarried | 
ſulted me, ſhe might have been preſerved from this misfor- of a dead child in the fixth month, . 
tune. For women with child are ſo much the more liable Twelve or fifteen days before this accident, ſhe had been too | 


much ſhaken and jumbled on the road in travelling. This 
brought upon her pains in the Belly, which laſted all that 
time, till at the end her Waters flowed off in great abun- 
dance, without any real pain. As the infant preſented an Arm, 
the midwife believing at firſt ſight it was the Foot, took no 
care but drew it out as far as the Shoulder, which put the child 
in a more unnatural poſture than it -was in before. In this 
ſituation of affairs, being ordered to attend the woman, I 
puſhed back the Arm into the Womb. But as all the Waters 
were intirely run off a day before, and the Orifice of the 
Womb was too ſtrait and too dry for me to introduce my 1. 
Hand without violence, in order to turn the child, I judged 
it more prudent to truſt Nature with the expulſion of the 
child, than attempt it by a too forcible extraction, plainly 
foreſeeing that, ſince it was very ſmall, it might eaſily come 
away in the fame poſture it was in, when the Womb ſhould i 
be ſufficiently dilated ; becanſe the woman had already been ſon 
mother to a child that was full grown, and gone out her: 
term. It happened as I foretold, twelve hours afterwards, - 
Nature of its own accord expelling the child, by means of No 
ſome pains, which were excited by a clyſter I had preſcribed, Il 
and which had ſufficiently, dilated the Orifice. But the mid- 
wife who ſtayed to attend her, miſſing the opportunity, let 
the Womb cloſe itſelf, and could not bring away the Aſter- 
birth, which remained ſux hours longer, after which Nature 
of itſelf expelled it, as it had done the child; and the woman 
being thus happily delivered, did very well afterwards, Now 
I do not know, but if T had tried to take away the child by 


to receive hurt, as their Veſſels are full of Blood; becauſe 
the great ſtirring of the Body heating the Blood, and giving 
it a Trifker motion than ordinary, the Veſſels of the Womb, 
which are too full of it, expand to an extraordinary degree, 
and even ſometimes break ; wherefore Big-bellied women 
who are forced to take long journies, can uſe no better 
remedy to preſerve themſelves than Bleeding, which takes off 
the too great fulneſs of the Veſſels. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION IV. 


April 1. 1685, 1 attended a woman who had miſcarried an 
hour before of a ſmall child of four months, which I judged, 
from its eorruption, to have lain eight or nine. days dead 

| in the Womb, before Nature of itſelf expelled it. The Body 

.D of this Feetus being very ſmall and quite ſhrivelled, had, for 
that reaſon, very little dilated the internal Orifice, ſo that 
I had no room, for the preſent,” to bring away the Aſter- 
birth, and therefore left it to Nature, which did the buſi- 
neſs twelve hours after. For I judged it better fo do fo, 
than to offer violence to the Womb by dilating it ſo much 
as was neceſſary for extracting this foreign maſs. This 
misfortune was owing to the woman's being too much 
ſhaken and agitated, by always uſing a very uneaſy coach. 

_ HMauriceau. 


OxsERVATION V. 
April 22. 1687, I delivered a woman of a ſmall male infant 
alive, being four months grown, about eight inches long, 


and proportionably big. 


This woman had hurt herſelf, as I fore-told, and fore-warned 


* 


her againſt it, by going to Verſailles in a very uneaſy ſtage- 


force, as I was deſired when I firſt came, the violence I mult 
have uſed in dilating the Orifice, ſo as to be able to introduce 
my Hand, might have been very prejudicial to the mother; 


coach. The great agitation and ſhocks ſhe received in that 
journey, brought upon her, ten or twelve days before the to Nature, for reaſons declared before. Maur iceau. 
Miſcarriage, a ſmall Flux of Blood, which continued till W F 


the day ſhe miſcarried, without any thing beſides remark- OBSERVATION X. 


able. This child unfortunately periſhed by the imprudence October 12. 1689, 1 delivered a woman of a child of four 
of its mother, who, by negleCting the good advice I gave her, months, which ſhe carried a whole month dead in her 
not to undertake that journey, in which ſhe was thus injured, Womb, that is, ſince ſhe took a journey into the country, 
was herſelf, if I may fo ſay, the murderer of her own child. which had very much fatigued her. The little Fœtus was all 
Mauriceau. ſhrivelled, yet without any cadaverous corruption, being 
preſerved all that while in its own Waters, which ran of * 
April 19. 168g, I delivered a woman of a male infant, five the day before the mother miſcarried. | 
ah + 2 half grown, who was ſtill alive, though the Nothing extraordinary attended this Abortion, but the mother 
mother had laboured under a moderate Flux of Blood, which Was as well afterwards as if ſhe had gone out her time with 
$ | was almoſt continual, the ſpace of two whole months, in- 2 living child; for which ſhe was not a little obliged to my 
F | creaſing at laſt to ſuch a degree as to hazard an Abortion. In good counſel, in adviſing her by no means to attempt bring- ſo 
y this ſituation I adviſed the woman to keep her bed, or at leaſt ing away the dead child by purgatives, as ſome phyſicians 
her chamber, that ſo ſhe might, if poſſible, preſerve her had propoſed to her, before Nature itſelf endeavoured to 
Great belly to the end of her term. But inſtead of hearkening expel it. For theſe ſorts of remedies do nothing but irritate | 
to my good advice, ſhe undertook a journey in a coach, to no purpoſe, if they are given before ſhe has begun her- 
which was the direct way to her infant, who lived operation; which is very obſervable in thoſe pangs which 


whom I preſerved by prudently committing the buſineſs 


OssERVATION VI. 


a but half an hour, though. the mother was as well, aſter I women feel, when Nature ſtrives to diſengage itſelf from oft 
8 had delivered her, as if ſhe had lain in at the end of the 2 dead child, which differ in nothing from thoſe that happen be 
natural term. Mauriceau. RX when ſhe ſets herſelf at work to bring a living child into the i of 


i world. Mauriceau. | 
OnszrvaTION VII. ip | 

Auguſt 11. 1689, I attended a woman who had juſt miſcarried Ovpararion , 
of a {mall Fcetus, wrapped up in its Membranes and Waters, July 19. 1687, I delivered a woman of a ſmall child of five Tt 
and ſuppoſed to be nine weeks grown, but no bigger than a months, who was then alive. The mother had hurt herſelf 
French-bean, by which it appeared, that it did not continue by the fatigue and ſhaking of a journey of 1 50 leagues | 80 
to grow during all that time, being no larger than the Fœtus performed in haſte, when ſhe was two months and a half * 
of a month, But as this little Fœtus was not at all corrupted, gone. 1 his brought upon her, at that time, a diſtillation U, 
= | and the mother told me, that ſhe had been very ſeverely of reddiſh ſeroſities from the Womb, with now and then . 
; ſhaken in a coach five weeks before, I was of opinion, that ſome Blood, for the ſpace of fifteen days, after which ſhe Wl * 
_ ä it had only preſerved a languiſhing life, ſince this violent was a little better, and even felt her child to move but je 
= _ agitation, and had not grown at all; or rather, that a month before this accident. But this did not . hinder 

it ceaſed to live from that time, but was preſerved from ber from miſcarrying, as I plainly: foretold four days before, 
corruption in its Waters, till Nature expelled it. Mauriceay. - . ſince ſhe neglected to keep herſelf in that ſtate of reſt D 
5 55 Os YATION VIII. e which was neceſſary to preſerve the ful 

| : 1 a O0 » * 

Auguſt 17. 1690, I delivered a woman of a Falſe conception, We ſex: by this example, that nine days reſt, which Big- bellyed 
which had excited a conſiderable Flooding, in which I found women, who fear they are hurt y ſome | conſiderable ag. 
2 little Foetus no bigger than a grain of wheat, ' tation of body, 1 to keep, is not always . 
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fince this woman could not ſecure herſelf from miſcarrying 
by a reſt of two whole months. Mauriceau. 


OBSERVATION XII. 


came into this country ” 

1702, having gone at this time three, months wit 
— Ge ſent for — and when I came, I found her in 
bed, and perfectly well, except that ſhe was fatigued with 
her long journey. She told me that Mr. des Forges at Paris 
had ordered her to lie in bed nine days, after her journey, 
and deſired I would come to bleed her at the end of three 
weeks, after which ſhe was to keep her bed nine days longer 
by the advice of the ſame gentleman. 


I returned to bleed her at the time ſhe appointed, and after 


this ſhe punctually purſued the directions of Mr. des Forges. 


I viſited her every week for two months, during which time ſhe 


took all imaginable care of herſelf. But on Turſday night I 
left her after ſupper perfectly well, and the Thurſday follow- 
ing a ſervant came in great haſte to let me know his lady 
had felt ſome Colic pains ever ſince midnight. Before I 
could ſet out, another ſervant came to let me know his 
lady was very ill, and deſired I would make all imaginable 
haſte, When I came to her, I found her with all the ſigns of 
an approaching Miſcarriage. The Waters were formed, 
and the Membranes ready to break, which they did a few 
moments after, and the child, being in a good poſition, came 
away, together with the After- birth. 


It was a boy, which lived an hour. The mother recovered 


in eight days, and fix weeks after returned to. Paris, 


La Motte. 
: REMARK. 


By this caſe we may learn, that the utmoſt precautions 


ſometimes are inſufficient to prevent a Miſcarriage. 


> OnBsERvaTION XIII. 


November 17. 1703, the wife of an officer of juſtice ſent for 


me about three o'clock in the morning. She told me ſhe 
had been at a wedding, that was celebrated with great de- 
monſtrations of joy, where ſhe had been over-perſuaded to 
dance; that ſince that time ſhe had been heavy, and 
oppreſſed, and felt ſuch a wearineſs that ſhe could ſcarcely 
move ; that ſhe had perpetual inclinations for a ſtool, with- 
out being able to do any thing ; and that ſhe apprehended 
ſome ill conſequence from theſe accidents, becauſe ſhe was 
at this time three months gone with child, and had ſince 
midnight perceived pains not unlike thoſe ſhe had formerly 
felt when in labour. 


Loe then ſubmitted to a proper examination, and I found matters 


ſo well diſpoſed, that when I withdrew my Hand, I at the 
ſame time brought away a very ſmall Fœtus, together with 
its Membranes, and the After-birth. 


She ſoon recovered without the leaſt accident. La Motte. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from Strains, Bruiſes, and Hurts. 
OBsERvATION XIV. 


January 12. 1693, I attended a young woman, who, after 


having gone with her firſt Big-belly near five months, had juſt 
then miſcarried of a ſmall infant all corrupted, which in all 
probability ſhe had carried above ſix weeks dead ; for it had 
only the proportions of a child of three months; and as the 
woman told me that about that very time of her pregnancy ſhe 
had been extremely afflicted with a moſt violent vomiting for 
ſome days, I am of opinion that the Strainings in that vomit- 
ing did much more contribute towards injuring the mother, 
and cauſing her child to periſh, than a pretty long journey 
which ſhe took before, whence ſhe returned in good health, 
and fo continued for fifteen days, till ſhe was ſeized with 
that violent vomiting ; which alſo ought the more to be 
eſteemed the true cauſe of this Abortion, becauſe the woman 
had been ſickly ever ſince that time, till the day that Nature 
of herſelf expelled the corrupt Fœtus, after which ſhe re- 
covered her perfect health. Mauriceau. | 


OBsERvATION XV; 


The roth of November, 1670, I attended a woman ſix months 


gone, who, for eight days paſt, had a moderate Flux of Blood, 
in which were ſome clots, occaſioned by the ſhocks of a 
violent cough, - which had enlarged the Orifice of the 
Uterus to a F inger's breadth ; for this reaſon I told her ſhe 
would certainly miſcarry in a little time, although ſhe felt 


no pain at preſent, becauſe I was aſſured, from the opening 


of the Orifice, and diſcharge of Blood, that it was impoſſible 
for the agitation of ſo violent a Cough not to accompliſh the 
miſchief it had begun. The event anſwered, for the next 
day the woman miſcarried of a child, which lived but a 
day and a half, Mauriceau. 


OrsERvaTIONn XVI. 


February 12. 1690, I attended a woman who had juſt before 


ABO 


miſcarried of a ſmall Fœtus, no bigger than a little bee; 
though ſhe reckoned herſelf near three weeks gone with 
child. For the laſt four or five days ſhe had been afflicted 
with a ſmall Flux of Blood, which might be owing to a ſtum- 
ble ſhe told me ſhe had made ſome days before, in con- 
junction with a fit of anger. But ſince the Fœtus was no 
bigger than one of fifteen days, it is probable, that having 
thrived ſo little ſince Conception, the mother would have 
miſcarried if the ſtumble had not happened, becauſe of the 
weakneſs of the Fœtus, whoſe principle of life might poſſibly 
be deſtroyed by ſome other cauſe, unknown to the mother, 
Mauriceau: 


OssERVATION XVII. 


March 13. 1687, I delivered a young woman of cighteen, 


at the term of eight months, of her firſt child, which was 
a girl, and alive. 'The mother's travel being accompanied 
with a conſiderable Flux of Blood, made us dread the conſe- 
quence; and the more becauſe it proceeded frorti a violent 
{tumble ſhe had made ſome days before, which had ſome- 
what looſened the After-birth. This obliged me to cut the 
Membranes, as ſoon as I could conveniently get at them, 
leſt coming to be ſtrained by the mother's Pangs, they ſhould 
yet further looſen the After-birth, in which, when I had ex- 
tracted it, after the child came away, I found hardened clots 
of Blood bigger than my Fiſt, and ſticking very tenaciouſly 
on that ſide where the After-birth had begun to be ſeparated 
from the Womb, when it was looſened by the ſhock re- 
ceived from the ſtumble. 


The child was proportioned in bigneſs to thoſe of its age, that 


is, a third leſs than a child of nine months, and a third bigger 
than one of ſeven. But though it was born exactly at the 
end of eight months, and its birth too early by a full month; 
it lived and did well. This example confirms me in the 
opinion that children of eight months are always much 
ſtronger, and incomparably more lively, than children of 
ſeven months, who, by reaſon of their ſmallneſs and feeble- 
neſs, die almoſt every one in a few hours, or at moſt a few 
days after their untimely birth. Mauriccau. 


REMARK; 


Mauriceau makes this laſt obſervation, to confute an opinion 


which had prevailed from the moſt early ages, that a child at 
the term of ſeven months is more likely to live, than one born 
in the eighth. 


This, though contrary to all manner of reaſon and experience, 


was probably founded on the Pythagorean doctrine of Numbers, 
according to which the number ſeven was endued with great vir- 
tues. 


OgsERVATION XVIII. 


January 4. 1712, the wife of a farmer, about a quarter of a 


I 


league from this city, gone about three or four months 
with child, feeling conſiderable pains in her Belly and Loins, 
which bore downward upon the Uterus, ſent for me. As 
theſe pains much reſembled thoſe of Labour, and as I found 
ſhe had imprudently lifted a large quantity of corn, and 
carried it on her Back, I did not doubt but ſhe was on the 
point of miſcarrying; but upon touching her, I found no- 
thing that could confirm me in this ſentiment. 


therefore direCted a clyſter to be given, which was attended 


with ſo good ſucceſs, that her pains ceaſed for ſeveral days. 
Now as a vulgar prejudice has prevailed amongſt the women, 


that the danger of a Miſcarriage is over, when nine days 
are paſt from the time of the accident that threatened it, and 
as this period was over without any worſe ſymptom ſuper- 
vening than what had appeared every one of the preceding 


days, thoſe about her, who knew I apprehended a Miſcarriage, 


began to exult, as believing there was no longer any rea- 
ſon to fear it. But as the pains continued, my ſuſpicions 
did not ceaſe ; I therefore enjoined her ſtrictly an uninter- 


rupted reſt, ſo long as ſhe ſhould be in this condition, and 
engaged to ſee her every day. | 


On the twentieth day in the morning, I was not much ſurpriſed 


to ſee a meſſenger who was diſpatched to tell me his miſtreſs's 
diſorder was increaſed, and that ſhe deſired me not to be 
out of the way; Inſtead of waiting for another meſſage, I 
made what haſte I could to her, and found ſhe had miſcarried 
of a Foetus about five inches long, and thick in proportion, 
which the midwife received, who had conſtantly attended 
her by my orders. I aſked this midwife what was become 
of the little After- birth; ſhe told me there was none, and 
that ſuch ſmall children never had any. Without diſputing 
the point with her, I put the woman in a proper poſture, 
introduced two Fingers into the Uterus, ſeparated the little 
After-birth, brought it away betwixt the two Fingers, and 
ſhewed it the midwife, at which ſhe was very much ſur- 
priſed. The woman was quite recovered in five or fix 
days. La Motte. | | 
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Osstrvartion XIX. 1 

February 14. 167, I attended a woman who had juſt miſ- 

yn of a chill ſix months grown, fifteen days after ſhe 

had injured herſelf by lifting up her arms too high, in order 
to pull a nail out of ſome hangings. 


ſoon as ſhe had ftrained herſelf, though in this ſlight man- 
9 was taken with a ſmall F lux of Blood, which held 


her the two firſt days, after which, during the reſt of the 
time, ſhe only _— a bloody Seroſity, like the waſhings 
of Fleſh, with which ſhe fouled two napkins every day. 
But notwithſtanding this accident, ſhe had a favourable 
lying · in with this child, who was yet alive: The reaſon why 

: Big bellyed women are hurt by ſtraining to lift up their arms, 
is, becauſe the great Muſcles which enable them to ſtoop, 
being very much ſtretched by that action of the arms, violently 
compreſs the ſides of the Belly and Womb, whereby the 
After: birth is in ſome meaſure looſened, and a Flux of Blood 
enſues, which is the cauſe of Abortion. Some women are ſo 
tender, that they cannot ſtrain the leaſt, when they are 
with child, without hurting themſelves, and afterwards miſ- 
carrying, as the woman did of whom I ſpeak. Others, on 
the contrary, are of fo robuſt a conſtitution, that I de- 
livered one, who, when ſhe was ſeven months gone, fell 
three ſtories. For the houſe where ſhe lodged being on 
fire, ſhe faſtened the ſheets to the window, and ſwung 
off by them; but being frightened to find herſelf ſuſpended 
in the air, ſhe let go her hold, and though ſhe was very big 
with child, and fell upon great ſtones, where ſhe broke one 
of the Bones of her Arm, diflocated her Wriſt, and bruiſed 
all her Body, ſhe was cured, went out her time, and was 
well delivered of a luſty child. 

This ſtory, for its ſingularity, might paſs for fabulous, were 
it not confirmed by a great number of eye-witneſſes. Mau- 
riceau. 

OssERVATION XX. 

July 25. 1696, a young woman, the wife of a ſadler, in the 
twenty - ſecond week of her pregnancy, diverting herſelf in 
the ſhop with the apprentice, endeavoured to give him a 
kick with her Foot; but the boy being out of her reach, 
her Leg ſuffered a violent extenſion by the force with which 
ſhe directed the blow. Hence ſhe immediately felt ſuch a 
violent pain in her Loins, her Groin, and all over the Belly 
on that ſide, that if there had not accidentally been a chair 
to receive her, ſhe muſt have fell down in the middle of 
the ſhop. From the extreme weakneſs ſhe immediately per- 
ceived, there was reaſon to apprehend the utmoſt danger, 
both in regard to the mother and child. The violent and 
continual motions of the latter, which were perceivable to 
us that were about her, witneſſed the great agitation it was 
in, and made me apprehend an approaching Hzmorrhage, 
or Convulſions, which could be remedied no other way than 
by an immediate Delivery. All the directions I gave her 
were, to lie in bed, which it was the more eaſy to comply 
with, as it was the only poſture ſhe could bear. 

For ſix weeks the only inconvenience ſhe laboured under from 
this accident was, exceſſive weakneſs; mean time I en- 
deavoured to ſupport her with broths of various kinds, and 
jellies of fleſh, and twice I took away ſome Blood, for 
which ſhe was neither ſtronger nor weaker. I alfo gave her 
ſome gentle cordials, which in appearance neither did her 

nor harm, for which reaſon I diſcontinued them, and 
perſiſted in the uſe of good aliment, giving her occaſionally 
a toaſt in wine. | 

In this ſituation matters continued till the ſeventh month, when 
ſhe was ſeized with Labour-pains, and ſent for me. I found 
the Waters formed, and felt the child through them preſent- 
ing the Buttocks. I then placed her in a proper poſture 
acroſs a bed, broke the Membranes, puſhed back the 
child till I could lay hold of the Feet, and brought it away 
in an inſtant. I then delivered her of the After-birth, and 
took all the care of her during her 'lying-in that I could. 
Every thing relating to Childbed proceeded very regularly, 
but in a manner ſomewhat different from what ſhe had been 
uſed to in former lyings-in. 3 

In three weeks ſhe got up, ſomething ſtronger, but yet very 
weak, in compariſon of what ſhe uſed to be before this ac- 
cident. But a Cough and Fever immediately ſucceeding, 
precipitated her into a Conſumption, of which ſhe ſoon 
after died. La Motte. 


OBszrvaTION XXI. 


November 15. 1692, Idelivered a woman who had miſcarried 
of a child of three months and a half, with ſo great a 
Flooding, that ſhe fainted ſeveral times; and as this Foetus 
had been dead ten or twelve days, which appeared by its 
withered ſtate, and had made an opening of the Internal 
paged on] 8 proportion to the T and tenderneſs of 
its Body, I no opportunity of bringing away the After- 
birth till five hours bh . 

This woman had felt ſeveral fits of an Ague ſome time before 


On the 21ſt of April, 1676, I attended a woman who bai 


ABO 


her Miſcarriage, and had alſo ſtrained herſelf the day ber, 


in pulling down a curtain-rod ; which ſhe imagined was 1, 
true cauſe of this. misfortune ; but as the infant was qui, 
withered, and appeared to have been dead a much Jon, fi 


time, we may conclude, that this laſt cauſe had only cc 


curred to the more ſpeedy expulſion of the Fœtus, whiz 
the firſt, that is, the Ague, had already deprived of life, ti 


or twelve days before. 


As ſoon as I had taken away the After-birth the Flooding ſtoppes 


and the woman recovered her health, which I could raf 
have warranted, had I gone rudely to work immediately 2. 
ter Nature had expelled the Fœtus, whoſe bigneſs did gu 


when the Womb had been ſufficiently dilated to admit of f 
without violence; the Flooding itſelf alſo, by moiſtening ani 
relaxing the part, contributing by accident to make the wy; 
more eaſy, in bringing off that foreign maſs, which, bi 
remaining there, was the cauſe of it. Mauriccau. | 


OBsERvaATION XXII. 


July 4. 1692, I attended a woman who had juſt then parti 


with the remainder of a fleſhy Membrane, which was lei 
behind in the Womb, being ſeparated from another a; 
larger part, which had been expelled two days before wil 
a moderate Flooding, ſuppoſing herſelf to be then about ti 
weeks gone with child, 


In this firſt part of the Membrane, which reſembled what i 


uſually called a Falſe conception, there was a ſmall corrupt! 
Fcetus, of the bigneſs of a common bee, which had reccivef 
no nouriſhment for above a month, at which time the moths 
injured herſelf by overſtraining. | 


This is a further confirmation that all theſe pretended Fal- 


conceptions are no other than After-births of fmall aboriry 
Feetuſes, in which the Womb, by contracting itſelf afte 
the Waters contained in their Membranes are diſchargel, 
changes the natural figure which they had before, and give 
them that of its own cavity, which is round and oblong 
Mauriceau, | | 


OBsErRvaTION XXIII. 


June 16. 1691, I attended a woman, who, the day befor, 


had been delivered, by herſelf, of a Fœtus five mont 
grown, which came dead, though the mother had felt 
move but the day before, The cauſe of this misfortune wa, 
that the woman, when ſhe was but two months gone, ws 
hurt by a friend of hers, a man, who not knowing her h 
be with child, had taken her in his arms, and ſqueezed he 
pretty cloſely, in order to get her out to dance for diverſion, 
At that moment, it ſeems, ſhe felt a great pain in her Bell, 
and the next day, all on a ſudden, voided a good deal d 
water by the Womb, but nothing elſe at that time. But: 
month after, ſhe had a Flooding, which laſted almoſt ſx 
weeks, with ſome ceſſation at intervals; and one day in pa: 
ticular, ſhe voided ſeveral hard clots of Blood, which : 
phyſician, who was a near relation of hers, and a brother 
ſurgeon, unadviſedly took to be real pieces of membranow iſ 
Fleſh; whence they entertained a notion that ſhe was n 
with child, though I had aſſured them of the contrary, by 

letting them plainly ſee, that theſe ſuppoſed bits of Fic 
which they had taken for parts of ſome foreign maſs, of the if 
nature of a Mole, or Falſe conception, were nothing but 


pure clots of Blood. But they would not believe me, © 


ſtrongly were they prepoſſeſſed with their error, till the 
woman was brought to bed of this abortive Fœtus, ſom i 
days after our conference, according to my predictions. 


We learn, by this example, that we have no reaſon to wondet i | 


that nurſes and midwives are often deceived in taking theſe i 
clots for Falſe conceptions, ſince phyſicians and ſurgeons are i 
ſometimes miſtaken about them. But I was really much 


ſurpriſed to ſee a ſurgeon, who hath for a long time made 


a particular profeſſion of the art of midwifry, ſo groſly mil- 
taken as not to know when a woman is with child, and to 
take pure clots of Blood, which ſhe voided ſome days be- 
fore ſhe miſcarried, for foreign maſſes, of which he thought 
the Womb was now entirely delivered, not dreaming that 
a child and its intire After-birth remained. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION XXIV. 


miſcarried three hours before of a dead child of four month. 
Three weeks before this ſhe had received ſome hurt in a 
crowd at church, from which time the always felt gre 
pains in her Belly, and about the ninth day after this acc! 
dent, began to void a little Blood. From that time ſte 
never felt her infant move, but had the misfortune to loſe f 
without the After-birth, which remained behind, the midwil 
not being able to bring it away, becauſe the Womb cloſed 
immediately upon the expulſion of the child. Having mY 
ſelf examined whether there could be any means found out 
to eaſe this woman, and having diſcovered that the Orifice 

the Womb was only open enough to receive one F inger, 


judg 


equal a third of the After-birth, of which I delivered he 
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judged it the ſafeſt way at preſent to truſt Nature, and poſt- 

one the doing her any violence by endeayouring to extract 
this After-birth by ſo narrow an Orifice, the remedy in this 
caſe appearing to me worſe than the diſeaſe. So I deferred it 
to the next day, when finding the Womb much more dilated, 
I happily delivered her of her Burden, and though ſhe had at 
that time a Fever upon her, ſhe did very well afterwards; 
Mauriceau. 


OBSERVATION XXV. 


SE: | July 19. 1693, a labourer's wife of the pariſh of Gourbeville 


had ſuch a violent fall from her horſe, that ſhe remained a 
conſiderable time inſenſible. At this time ſhe had been with 
child fix months. I was immediately called, and found her 
come a little to herſelf; but upon examination could not 
find her Head had received any injury, nor could I diſcover 
any ſigns of approaching Labour, except that the child moved 
in an extraordinary manner, which was no wonder, con- 
fidering the concuſſion ſhe had received from the fall. 

F ordered her to be laid on a fort of litter, and carried home; 
and then directed that ſhe ſhould take ſome gvod nouriſh- 
ment, and keep her bed for ſeven or eight days. From 
this time ſhe never felt the child move, but it ſeemed like a 
weight which fell ſpontaneouſly to the fide ſhe lay on, which 
incommoded her much, but eſpecially when ſhe ſtood up, 
when preſſing on the Bladder, it cauſed frequent inclinations 
to make water. In this ſituation ſhe remained till her full 
reckoning was compleated, her fall having neither advanced 
nor retarded the Birth. At this time I was called to deliver 
her, but the child was born long before I arrived, but was fo 
weak that it died a few hours after, and the mother did very 
well. La Motte. 

REMARK. 


From this caſe we may learn that the excluſion of the Fœtus 
ſhould never be precipitated, unleſs ſome dangerous accident 
renders it neceſſary for the preſervation of the mother. Becauſe 
all the ſymptoms uſually attending the geſtation of a dead Fœtus 
may occur, and yet the child may be born alive at the full 
period. 

OBSERVATION XXVI. 

On the 7th of December, 1688, a carrier's wife at the end of 
the fifth month of her pregnancy, as ſhe was loading one of 
her horſes with panniers, let one of them reſt on her Belly. 

For the two next days and nights ſhe perceived her child to 
move much more than uſual, and after that never felt it ſtir ; 
but it ſeemed as a dead weight, which fell to which ever fide 
ſhe lay on, and by its preſſure downwards, gave her frequent 
inclinations to make water. Upon this ſhe loſt her appe- 
tite, her Skin became of a lead-colour, and ſhe complained 
of Laſſitude all over, which circumſtances obliged her to 
conſult me. I immediately perceived that all theſe accidents 
were cauſed by the death of the child, which had been killed 
by the wound received from the preſſure of the pannier. 

I adviſed reſt, which indeed was ſuperfluous, becauſe her ex- 
treme weakneſs would not permit her to ſtir. 

Seventeen days after, upon perceiving Labour-pains, ſhe ſent 
again for me. I found her in exceflive pain, and almoſt 
tpent, ſo that I was obliged to ſupport her with ſome wine 
and cordials ; after this I delivered her of the child, which 
came with the Feet firſt; The After-birth readily followed, 
which was very black, but not foetid. This patient at laſt 
recovered, but with more pain and trouble than ſhe had 
in all her former lyings-in. La Motte. 


REMARK. 


Two things occur in this caſe worthy of notice. The firſt 
is, that the child, after receiving the injury, moved in an extra- 
ordinary manner before it died; and this, La Motte in many o- 
ther places tells us, generally happens before the death of a child. 


child's death, he did not endeavour to promote its expulſion 
by Forcing medicines, or to extract it by Force. An example 
worthy of imitation in almoſt all caſes that can occur. 


OBstrvatiIoOn XXVII. 


A. D. 1678, February 4, I delivered a woman of a dead 
child, fourteen weeks after Conception, which preſented an 
Arm with the Navel-ſtring. This woman had then five 
children living, and had been eaſily delivered of them all. 
But ſhe told me that four years beforeſhe was laid by a ſurgeon, 
whom ſhe named, who uſed her very roughly, and that the 
could never go her full term with any child ſince that time, 
but had miſcarried juſt as ſhe did of this laſt, and that ſhe 
had like to have died in one of thoſe Miſcarriages in which 

the fame ſurgeon left the After-birth in the Womb, of which 
the was not delivered till four days after, and then not with- 
out dangerous accidents. As the cauſe of theſe frequgnt 
Abortions ſeemed to me to proceed from the woman's con- 

ceiving before her Womb, which had been weakened by 
the former rough treatment, was perfectly re-eſtabliſhed, I 


The ſecond is, that though the author was ſatisfied of the | 


ABO 


adviſed her to part beds with her huſband, at leaſt for five 
or ſix months, that by this long reſt, which was neceſſary 
for a part ſo much enfeebled by frequent Miſcarriages, ſhe 


' might the better go out her full time, whenever for the 


future ſhe ſhould breed. She took my advice, which was 
the means of preſerving ſeveral children ſhe has had fince, 


with whom ſhe lay in as happily as ſhe did with thoſe the 
had before theſe Miſcarriages. Mauriceau, 


REMARK. 
Mauriceau ſeems to have judged very well in this caſe. 


The Chalybeate waters would have greatly afliſted this woman 
in fortifying the parts, and re-eſtabliſhing her health. 


OBsERvaTION XXVIII. 


November 24. I687, I attended a woman, who had juſt be- 


fore miſcarried, at the end of two months and a half, of a 
ſmall Fœtus no bigger than a bee, which Nature had expelled 
with a conſiderable quantity of Blood, which had been pre- 
ceded by a diſtillation of reddiſh Seroſity for ſeveral days. 
When I was called to deliver her of the After-birth, I found 
the Womb was intirely ſhut, and that there was no way to 
bring it off but by violent means, which might be more 
prejudicial to the mother, than the relief I could pro- 
miſe ſher from the extraction would have been beneficial. 
For this reaſon I thought proper to truſt Nature with the 
buſineſs, which was not accompliſhed till the twelfth day 
aiter, and the foreign maſs lay all that while in the Womb, 


and then was expelled half ſuppurated, after which the wo- 
man did well. 


The principal cauſe of this Abortion, as I ſuppoſed, was a 


great coſtiveneſs in the time of pregnancy, which in this 
woman was ſo extraordinary, that ſhe was ſometimes fiſteen 
whole days without going to ſtool ; ſo that the great efforts 
ſhe made to eaſe herſelf of excrements exceſſively baked 
and hardened by ſo long a ſtay, did at the fame time very 
forcibly compreſs the Womb, which might very well be 
ſuppoled to ſhake and looſen, and at laſt expel the newly- 
conceived Fœtus, as was the caſe with this woman, who 
had miſcarried ſeveral times before. Mauriccau. 


OBSERVATTON XXIX. 


July 22. 1691, I delivered a young woman of an After-birthz 


who had juſt before miſcarried of a child of four months 
and a half; this the midwiſe received, but could not bring 
away the After-birth, which had its String broken. 


Twelve days before this accident the woman happened to fall 


upon her Knees, and inſtead of retiring and compoſing her- 
ſelf to reſt, took coach the ſame day. "The next ſhe was 
taken with a great pain in her Belly, for which I adviſed her 
to bleed in the Arm, and to keep her bed. This done, 
the pain went off intirely ; but fome days after, a Looſeneſs 
came upon her, which laſted three days. This new diſorder 
brought on the pain afreſh, which at laſt ended in a Miſ- 
carriage as above. The child preſented the Foot, with the 
Navel-{tring, by the beating of which I knew it was alive, 
as ſoon as the Membranes of its Waters were broken ; but 
as it was this woman's Firſt child, and the Womb very little 
dilated, I adviſed the midwife to wait till the Womb became 
more open, in order to avoid violent means, which might 
be hurtful to the mother, and could do no ſervice to the 
child, whoſe tender body might have been diſmembered, if 


any attempt was made to extract it before the Orifice of the 


Womb was ſufficiently dilated. She was delivered the next 
day, with the ſucceſs above related. Mauriceau. 


OBSERVATION XXX. 


July 12. 1681, I delivered a young woman of twenty of a 


ſmall dead infant, four months and a half grown, the mother 
having hurt herſelf the day before by falling on her Knees ; 
but the child appearing to me very corrupt, as well as the 
After-birth, and the woman telling me that ſhe had not felt 
it move for ſome time paſt; and that her Urine had been ex- 
traordinary thick, I believed that the External cauſe, her 
fall, had only accelerated what the Internal cauſe would 
certainly have excited in a little time. 


This woman, who was of a ſanguine conſtitution, being with 


child a ſecond time, was very apprehenſive of falling into 
the ſame misfortune as before. But taking my advice, 
which was to bleed at the ſecond month of her time, ſhe 
was preſerved from it, as ſhe has been whenever ſhe has 
ſince been with child, having fix living children, of whom 
I happily delivered her at the uſual time. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION XX XI. 


October 3. 1681, I delivered a woman of a child fix months 


grown, which ſhe had carried dead almoſt a month after a 


hard fall upon her Knees, not having felt the child all that 
time. She was in pretty good health for all this, only ſhe 


felt now and then ſome riſings of her Belly, as is common 
with women, whoſe children are dead. Th 


eſe riſings pro- 
oeed 


ceed from an ebullition of the Waters of the child, and the 
other humours contained in the Womb, when heated and 
putrefied by the reſidence of the dead infant. Notwithſtand 


ing this accident the woman had a fayourable time with this 
dead child, and enjoyed her health afterwards. Mauriceuu. 


OBsERvATION XXXIL. 
The 12th of Auguſt, 1678, I delivered a woman of a child 


five months grown, which came with its Feet foremoſt. 
This woman was ſo ſubject to fall and hurt herſelf, that 
this was the fifth child ſhe had miſcarried of ſucceſſively from 
a like cauſe, When I was ordered to attend her, I found 
the Waters formed, which appeared of the bigneſs of a 
hen's egg, and the internal Orifice of the Womb open in 
proportion to the bigneſs of thoſe Waters. But as that 
Orifice was only wide enough to receive a Finger, and made 
a ſtrong ſtrangulation in that place, I thought it the ſureſt 
way to defer” laying the woman for a little while, which I 
did for four hours, in order to avoid the violence I muſt have 
done to the Womb in its preſent condition. 

During this delay, the Orifice being ſufficiently dilated by ſome 
moderate pains, which were excited by a clyſter I had ordered 
for that purpoſe, gave me an opportunity of taking away. 
the child with eaſe, which could not have been done before, 
without very great difficulty, and perhaps hurt to the mother, 
who did well afterwards. It will be uſeful here to ob- 
ſerve, that Big-bellyed women being more ſubject to fall 
than others, not only from the weight they carry in them, 
and the weakneſs of their Legs, but becauſe the prominence 
of their Belly hinders them from ſeeing where they put their 
Feet when they walk, «they who are apt to hurt themſelves 
by ſuch falls, ought to lie in bed, or at leaſt keep their 
chambers, as I adviſed this woman to do, in order to guard, 


as much as poſlible, againſt ſo melancholy an accident, which 


had happened to her five times one after another, for want 
of this precaution, Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION XXXIII. 


March 30. 1693, I attended a Woman, who, after a Flooding, 
which held her two days, had juſt miſcarried of a ſmall 
Fœtus no bigger than a barley-corn, and ſtill incloſed in its 
Membranes and W aters. 

The mother thought herſelf two months gone with child when 
this miſchance happened, and fancied, as her huſband told 
me, that the cauſe of it was the too great attention ſhe 
had given ſome days before to a frightful ſtory of a lady 
who had her thigh cut off. But the minuteneſs of this Foetus 
was a plain evidence that the true cauſe of Abortion was ra- 
ther a violent fall ſhe had ſix weeks before, which deſtroying 
at that inſtant the principle of life in the little Fœtus, it 
remained of the ſame bigneſs which it had then attained, 2nd 
was preſerved intire and incorrupt in its Membranes and 
Waters, the whole being of the ſhape and ſize of v pullet's 
egg without the ſhell, till diſcharged as above. As this 
Miſcarriage was attended with no other accident than a 
moderate Flooding, the woman ſoon recovered her health, 


Mauriceau, 
OBsERvaTIONn XXXIV. 


March 15. 1688, I delivered a young woman, at the end of 
ix months and a half, it being her firſt pregnancy, of a 
female infant, porportioned in ſize to the time of its growth. 
This misfortune was chiefly owing to a fall which the mo- 
ther received three days before, and was not a little furthered 


by the ſhortneſs of the infant's Navel-ſtring, which was no 


longer than a quarter of an ell, Paris meaſure, and no more 
than a third of the ordinary and due length. For this reaſon 

the After-birth had been greatly ſhocked by the fall, where 
it muſt unavoidably be pulled by the child, on account of 
the ſhortneſs of the Navel-ſtring. 

This infant lived but a few hours, but the mother did very 
well, and I have ſince delivered her of two other children, 
which came at the full term, thrived very well, and had 
their Navel-ſtrings of a due length. Mauriceau. 


OBSERVATION XXXV. 


A young lady of this city, when ſhe had been with child about 


three months, made a party of pleaſure with ſome of her 
acquaintance. The horſes they rode on happened to be 
very uneaſy, and ſhe, by ſome accident, leaped from hers, 
and lighted on her Feet, but without perceiving any incon- 
venience from it for the preſent. But at night ſome reddiſh 
Seroſities began to be diſcharged from the Uterus; Labour 
pawn immediately followed, and the Fœtus came away. 
e lady was unwilling to acquaint any body with this 
accident, except her chamber-maid ; but as the After-birth 
remained, there was a neceſſity of conſulting ſomebody. 
| This obliged her to commit the ſecret to her ſurgeon, who 
came to me, and took me with him, without telling me 


for what, being willing I ſhould have the recital of what 


had happened from the lady herſelf. 
The Fœtus was extremely ſmall, with a ſmall piece of the 


Umbilical cord hanging to it. 
I plac'd her in a proper ſituation, and finding the remainder of 


the Cord, I follow'd it to the internal Orifice of the Womb, 


which I found ſo much contracted, that it was not with- 
out difficulty that I introduced one Finger, with which |] 
ſeparated the Placenta from the Womb. After this I pulled 
gently the Umbilical cord, which was of more ſervice to me 
than I could reaſonably expect from the ſize of it. By means 
of this, and with the affiſtance of my Finger, which I em- 
ployed as occaſion required, to dilate the Orifice a little, ] 
extracted the Placenta. But the purgation ſtopped, and a 


Fever enſued. 
Notwithſtanding this, ſhe would not ſuffer the ſecret to be di- 


vulged to any body, ſo I was obliged to treat the cafe under 
the name of a Fever from a ſuppreſſion of the Menſes. She 
loſt ſome Blood both from the Arm and Foot; and I gave 
her a Ptiſan, made with the Roots of Quich Graſs ( Chiem 
dent ) the roots of wild Succory, Scorzonera, and a little Cin- 
namon. She had repeated clyſters, made of a decoction of 
Mallows, Marſhmallows, Mugwort, Chamomile, and Me- 
lilot, with an addition of Honey, of Fumitory, and Violets, 
At night ſhe took Emulſions made of Sweet Almonds, ſweet- 
en'd with Syrup of Maiden-hair, and with this a few drops 
of ſtrong Cinnamon- water. 

All theſe medicines, though adminiſtred with great regularity, 
were of no ſervice, for ſhe died the fourteenth day after the 


Miſcarriage. Some days before her death ſhe became blind, 
La Motte. 


Inftances of Miſcarriages from Frights. 


OBsERvaTION XXXVI. 

March 10. 1687, I delivered a woman of a Fœtus of four 
months and a half, whoſe Waters were all run off two days 
before, without pain to the mother; and though it came 
away dead, it appeared to have been alive the day before by 
the beating ef its Navel-ſtring. But as the Womb was not 
at that time ſufficiently dilated to attempt the Delivery, 
without offering too much violence to the mother; and 


the infant, who was otherwiſe very weak, would have cer- 


tainly periſhed in the operation, I was obliged to defer it, till 
the proper Pangs coming on upon the mother might dilate the 

_ Orihice to a degree ſufficient for the extraction. | 

The Miſcarriage of this woman had no other manifeſt cauſe than 
a great fright which ſhe had fifteen days before, when being 
in a coach, the horſes ſtarted and ran away with it. 

This example clearly ſhews, that great agitations of mind, and 
eſpecially ſudden Fear, make as effectual impreſſions on Big- 
bellied women, when ſurpriſed with it, as violent commo- 
tions of the body, and are equally cauſes of ſuch ſort of Mor- 
tions. Notwithſtanding this accident the woman did very well 
after I had delivered her. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION XXXVII. 


From a Fright and Falls. 

Sept. 30. 1684, I delivered a woman, who had a Miſcarriage, 
at the term of two months and one week; and after I had 
examined the Afterbirth, I found in the middle of its Mem- 
branes a ſmall Fœtus no bigger than a bee, not having thriv- 
ed for five or fix weeks paſt, becauſe its principle of life had 
been deſtroyed by a violent agitation of mind and body, which 
the mother had undergone at the time when ſhe could be no 
more than eighteen or twenty days, at moſt, gone. For not 
believing ſhe was then with child, becauſe the time of her 
purgation was not paſt, ſhe took no cate, but diverted herſelf 
with mounting and running after an aſs for two days toge- 
ther, in which ſhe received two unlucky falls; beſides this, 
ſhe had been under a great fright, having loſt herſelf in a 
wood, where ſhe was in great dread of robbers; ſo that the 
principle of life in this F cetus being deſtroyed at that time, 
it neyer exceeded the dimenſions it had then attained, but re- 
mained in that ſtate a month or five weeks, and then the mo- 
ther began to void Blood during ten days, at the rate of fix or 
ſeven drops a day only. 

But at the end of this term, ſhe was ſeized all on a ſudden with 
ſo exceflive a Flux of Blood, as to run a risk of her life, if ] 
had not at the ſame time delivered her of the After-birth of 
this little Fœtus, which ſeemed to be of the figure and magni- 

; tude of thoſe foreign maſſes, which are commonly called F alle 
conceptions, but are in reality hothing but the After-births of 
thoſe forts of little Abortives, to which the Womb by con- 

tracting and cloſing, after the Waters contained in their 
Membranes are diſcharged, gives the figure of its cavity. 

The woman afterwards recover'd her health by little an little, 
but continued from time to time, for near two months, to 
part with ſome ſmall quantity of Blood, or tinctured Seroſity, 
except that one time this ceaſed for ten days, and ſeveral other 
times ſtopt for two or three days, complaining at intervals o 
pains like thoſe of the Colic: But, what is very extraor "IC 
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avs after I had delivered her of this Miſcarriage, ſhe 
ed " — Membranous and Fleſpy ſubſtance, of a glo- 
bous figure, and no larger than a middling French- bean, and 
not at all corrupted, ſeeming to be newly ſeparated from the 
Womb. The expulſion of this little foreign maſs was pre- 


ceded by a moderate evacuation of Blood, for three or four 


A B O 


The woman, notwithſtanding this accident, did very well after- 


wards, and from a ſickly creature, as ſhe was for ſeven or 
eight years before marriage, grew ſound and luſty, and in 
a little time grew big with another male infant, of whom I 
happily delivered the mother at her full term, as I did of 


ſeveral more afterwards. 


days, with Pains of the Belly and Loins. The diſpoſition of Hence we may ſuppoſe that marriage was of more efficacy in re- 
5 


this little ſtrange maſs might tempt one to believe, that it 
was rather a little new Falſe conception, engendered ſince 
the firſt Miſcarriage, during the ten days in which the wo- 
man had no evacuation from the Womb, than a remnant of 
a root of that After-birth, of which I had delivered her two 
and fifty days before, and which ſticking about one of the 
Cornua of the Womb, was there, having always ſome 
communication with it, preſerved incorrupt: this latter, 
however, we mult believe, if it be true, as ſhe aſſur'd me, 
that ſhe had no communication with her husband, which 
might beget a ſuſpicion, that this ſmall fragment of a Mem- 
brane might proceed from a new Conception. Mauriceau, 


A great Fright from Thunder: 
OBsERvaTION XXX VIII. 


Auguſt 9. 1691, J attended a woman, who had miſcarried but 


two days before of a Fœtus of three months, which had been 
dead ſeven or eight days, after a ſudden fright of the mother, 
occaſioned by a great clap of thunder, which made her ſwoon 
away. The next day a Flooding came upon her, which at 
laſt brought on an Abortion. 


The violent agitation and diſorder of the Mind alone had the 


ſame effect on this woman, as a too great agitation of Body 
often has on others. Mauriceau. 


Frighted at Thunder. 
OrsERVATION XXXIX. 


Auguſt 11. 1693, I attended a woman, who had juſt then 


miſcarried of a ſmall Fœtus, quite withered, and of the 
length of the Middle-finger. She was then near three 
months gone with child, but had received, nine days before, 
a ſudden and terrible fright from a great clap of thunder, 
which the ſooner diſpoſed her to miſcarry, for that ſhe had, 
ſome days before, felt Pains in her Belly, towards the Re- 
gion of the Womb; beſides, ſhe was a little woman, and 
of a very tender conſtitution, though ſanguine enough, and 
had miſcarried twice before of Falſe conceptions, at ſome 
interval of time from each other. This obliged me to order 
Bleeding in the Arm at the beginning of the ſecond month 
of her pregnancy, that I might preſerve, if poſſible, this 
third Conception from turning to a Falſe one, as it happened 
in the two preceding. 


For it is to be obſerved that oftentimes the too great abundance 


of Blood drowns and ſuffocates the principle of life in the 
Conception, at the very beginning, and converts it into what 
is vulgarly called a Falfe conception. 


This Bleeding had produced the good effect J hoped from it, 


and would have contributed very much to the preſervation of 
the child, with which the woman was really big, if the accident 
of the great clap of thunder had not cauſed its death, by the 
fright. It might however be doubted, whether the great fright 
alone cauſed the Miſcarriage, or whether this misfortune was 
owing to the Pains ſhe had felt before, near the Region of the 


Womb, which proceeding from the redundancy of Blood in 


the Veſſels of that part, might be ſigns and forerunners of 
that misfortune. But it is certain that both theſe cauſes 
might have acted in conjunction towards producing the event. 
The woman, after ſhe had thus got rid of the dead Feetus, 
and its After-birth, by the fole benefit of Nature, enjoyed 
her health. Mauricedu. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from Grief, 
OBSERVATITION XL. 


November 14. 1685, I attended a woman of twenty-ſix, 


who three hours before had miſcarried, at the end of fix 
months of her firſt pregnancy, of a child, which ſhe had 
carried dead in her Womb five or ſix weeks ; for ſo long ſhe 
had not felt it ſtir, 


This woman had been very unhealthy for ſeven or eight years, 


after which being married, and proving with child, ſhe had 
been very much diſordered till the end of four months and a 
half, having all that time her Legs very much ſwelled. And 
as the child of which ſhe miſcarried at the end of ſix months 
had been dead fix weeks, as I ſaid before, it had only the 
Proportions of a child of four months and a half, which 
was the reaſon that Nature of herſelf expelled it with eaſe. 


fs ſhe had a great deal of vexation and trouble of mind, I ſup- 


Poſe that, -beſides her ſickly conſtitution of Body, theſe 
might alſo contribute not a little to the death of the child, 
which however was preſerved ſo long a time without any 
great decay, becauſe its Waters, which preſerved it from 


putrefaction, ran off but two days before the mother miſ- 
caried of it, 


ſtoring and eſtabliſhing this woman's health, than all the reme- 
dies ſhe had ever uſed. The natural cauſe of this ſalutary event 
may be aſſigned to het 12 for by that the paſſages that 
ſerve to carry off the Menſtrual ſuperfluities, which were 
ſtraitened and obſtructed when ſhe was a maid, were enlarged 
and opened; whence that evacuation was much better per- 
formed after childbed than before. The ſame thing happens to 
many other women, who enjoy a much better ſtate of 
health after marriage than before. Mauriceat, 


OBsERvaTION XLI; 


March 21. 1687, I delivered a young woman of twenty of 4 


dead Fcetus, at the term of four months, it being the firſt 
time of her going with child, which I drew away intirely 
incloſed in its After-birth and Membranes, 


This misfortune was owing to the great trouble ſhe received 


eight days before about a theft committed by one of her 
domeſtics. Beſides the hurry and diforder of ſpirits on that 
account, ſhe had greatly fatigued herſelf by haſtily running 


up and down ſtairs, in order to diſcover the thief. 


The corruption of the Body of this Fœtus proved it to have 


been dead ever ſince that time; but the mother, notwith- 
ſtanding this unhappy accident, was as well after Delivery, 


as if ſhe had lain in naturally of a living child at the end of 


the term. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvATION XLII. 


The 26th of February. 1678, I delivered a woman of a Fœtus 


of ſix months old. She had laboured under a Flux of Blood 
for the laſt fifteen days, which was moderate in the begin- 
ning, but at laſt became ſo exceſſive, that if I had not taken 
the child from her, which was yet alive, it would undoubtedly 
have periſhed with the mother, who had fainted ſeveral times, 


from the exceſſive Flux, occaſioned by the ſeparation of 


part of the After-birth, as appeared after her Delivery, by 
ſeveral portions of clotted Blood, which were found firmly 
attached to that piece of the After-birth that was ſepatated 
from the Womb, the other part which adhered to it having 
ſerved to nouriſh the child, which, though very weak, was 
yet living when I brought it away from the mother, who, 
by this ſeaſonable aſſiſtance, was preſerved from the great 
peril of dying in a few hours, had I not immediately broke 
the Membranes, turned the child, and extraCted it by the 
Feet. 


The huſband of this woman told me, that her Flooding was 
owing to the great affliction ſhe had been under for the 


death of a gentlewoman her friend. This is not at all unlikely, 
becauſe it is very certain, that great ſorrow, as well as fear, 
is capable of producing this effect, by ſuddenly drawing the 
Blood in too great abundance towards the Interior parts, and 
ſo overcharging their Veſſels till they burſt. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION XILIII. 


On Monday, October the 4th, 1 175 I was, about four 


o'clock, called upon to ſee one Mrs. Jackſon; a water- 
man's widow at Rotherhith ; her huſband died the Friday 


before, and was buried the night before I came. She at- 


tended his corpſe to the grave, by which attendance, and 
through ſorrow, ſhe fell into the. illneſs ſhe then laboured 
under, which was a Flooding. Upon examination I found 


the Inner orifice of the Womb ſpread, and both the Feet 
of the Fcetus paſſed through it; ſha was about ſix months 


gone with child. I judged it adviſeable to deliver her im- 
mediately ; and well greaſing my Hand, I introduced my 
two Fore-fingers into the Outer orifice, with which I took 
hold of one Ancle, and pulled with all tenderneſs, and the 
other Foot following, I was able to take hold of both Legs ; 
the Parts were ſo tender, that the Foot of the Leg I firſt 
took hold of, was almoſt ſeparated at the Ancle ; however, 
I drew the Legs on gently till the child advanced to the 
Shoulders; then paſſing up. my Hand, I brought down the 
Arms on each fide. I now endeavoured, by laying one 
Hand on the Breaſt, and with the other taking hold above 
the Shoulders, to extricate the Head ; finding it ſtick there, 
I paſſed up my Fore-finger into the Mouth, but the child 
being very tender, the , wh ſplit and gave way; fo I en- 
deavoured to bring it out by pulling at the Shoulders, but 
this would not do, the Body ſeparated from the Neck, 
and left the Head behind; wherefore I immediately paſſed 
up my Hand, and got my two Fore-fingers above the 
Head, and preſſing with them bent upon it, J brought it 
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I ſhould have obſerved, that after the ſeparation of the Body, 


the After- burden preſented itſelf before the Head, and came 


away ; but as I brought the Head immediately afterwards, 
there was no great Loſs of Blood. Giffard. ; 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from a Diarrhza, or Dyſentery. 
OssERVATTON XLIV. 


May 3. 1683, I attended a woman who had been a month 
afflicted with a Diarrhza and Teneſmus, which had reduced 
her very low. She was ſuſpected to be about five months 
gone with child, but two phyſicians who had conſulted on 
her caſe being ſomewhat dubious, had recommended me to 
the patient, that they might know my opinion. I examined 
her in their preſence, and aſſured them that ſhe was really 
with child, though the Internal orifice of the Womb ap- 
peared to me conſiderably open in its Exterior part ; but it 
was quite cloſed up in the Interior, which, in conjunction 
with other ſigns, made me judge that ſhe was moſt certainly 


with child. But contrary to my opinion, which was the 


real truth, her midwife had affured theſe phyſicians that ſhe 
was not ; and another ſurgeon, who examined the patient 
after me, with as much obſtinacy as ignorance eſpouſing the 
ſentiments of the midwife, adviſed her to take a Clyſter with 
four ounces of Honey, inſtead of Clyſters of milk, or of a 
ſimple decoction of Bran, which I had ordered for her. 
This Clyſter immediately increaſed the diſtemper to ſuch a 
degree, that ſhe miſcarried of a child ſix months grown, 
who was yet alive. But the mother, who had been ex- 
tremely weakened by that diſmal diſtemper, died the ſecond 
day after miſcarrying, thanks to the ignorance of that ſurgeon, 
who knew no better than the midwife. Mauriceau. 


OBSERVATION XLV. 


June 9. 1683, I attended a young woman of twenty, who 
had juſt before miſcarried, at the end of five months and a 
half, of her firſt Big-belly. The child lived half an hour; 
but the midwife could not bring away the intire After-birth, 
but left a third part of it in the Womb, which having 
quite cloſed itſelf when I came to aſſiſt, and not being to 
be opened without violence, obliged me to commit the ex- 
pulſion to Nature, which threw off its burden by pieces 
half ſuppurated for five or ſix days together. 

All this time I ordered Emollients to be injected into the 
Womb three or four times a day, as well to waſh away 
the fœtid excretions, as to promote the expulſion of the 
remainder of that foreign maſs. This woman had for ſeveral 
days before been troubled with a Looſeneſs, which was a 
principal cauſe of her miſcarrying ; and after ſhe got up, was 
ſeized with a double Tertian, which held her a month, after 
which ſhe recovered her health. Mauriceau. 


From a Dyſentery. 


OzsERvaTION XLVI. 


In the year 1692, there came abundance of ſoldiers into this 
country, and brought with them a Dyſentery, which ſpread 
itſelf in Valogne, and raged with great violence, carrying 
off almoſt all, both old and young, whom it once ſeized. 
But thoſe of ſound conſtitutions and the rich eſcaped beſt. 
It ſpared no ſort of men from the magiſtrate to the peaſant, 
except phyſicians, ſurgeons, and apothecaries, or, to ſpeak 
more properly, ſurgeons, for we of that fraternity carry on 

three fourths of the medical buſineſs in this place. In 
October the wife of a glover, fix months and a half gone 
with child, who had been my patient ſix days under this 
melancholy diſtemper, which I thought from the firſt day 
the would never get over, ſent in the afternoon to tell me 
that ſhe feſt violent Pains, and begged that I would come to 
her. I went immediately, and found her in the pangs of 
travel, the child in its right place, the Waters formed and 
ready to pierce, which happened after ſome throes. The child 
ſoon followed, and I delivered her of her After-birth, which 
was very ſmall, without any difficulty. The child after this 
lived two days, and the mother eight. La Motte. 


Cauſe, a Dyſenteric Flux. 
OBsERvaTION XLVII. 


February 8. 1686, I attended a woman ſix months gone with 
child, who was almoſt reduced to extremity by a very bad 
Dyſenteric Flux, which had tormented her fn three months. 
As ſhe felt extreme pains in her Belly at this inſtant, and 
voided matter like the lees of red wine diluted, which were 
certain marks of an inflammation and eroſion of the Inteſtines, 
T told her huſband ſhe was in the utmoſt danger of her 
life; and as to what he ſaid, that he hoped, agreeable to 

the ſentiments of a phyſician who had ſeen his wife, that if 
ſhe were delivered there would be more room to expect a 
recovery, I told him I was of a contrary opinion, and ſince 
her diſtemper was come to ſuch a height as it now ſtood, 1 

believed ſhe would certainly die in a few days. The event 

-- juſtified my prediction, for the poor woman died two days 

aſter I had ſeen her in that condition, and on the ſame day 


ABO 


that the violence of that mortal diſtemper brought on a | 


Miſcarriage. 


For it is to be obſerved, that if there be any grounds to hope 
that lying in will relieve the diſtempers under which women | 
with child labour, it is true only with reſpect to thoſe dif. F 


orders which are cauſed by their pregnancy, and not of 


other diſtempers which have no dependance thereon ; for 


theſe, inſtead of being leſſened, or relieved by lying in, 8 


is too often hoped, become more dangerous than they were 
before; becauſe Nature, which was already embarraſſed with 
a diſeaſe of a dangerous nature, cannot at that time well 
manage the evacuation of the Lochia, the ſuppreſſion of 


which immediately cauſes a reflux of the humours upon the. 


principal parts which were indiſpoſed before. Mauriceuu. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from unſeaſonable bleeding and purging. 


OBSERVATION XLVIII. 


March 15. 1689, I attended a woman four months gone with 


child, who, by advice of two phyſicians, had been blooded 
in the Foot in the beginning of her pregnancy, which they 
knew nothing of, and had afterwards taken a vaſt quantity o 
moſt unſeaſonable medicines, which having ſufficiently rackel 
her, at laſt forced a Miſcarriage, the infant expiring as ſoon 
as born, 


A few days before this unfortunate event, I viſited the patient, 


and found her in a bad ftate, and labouring under a Flux of 
bloody Seroſities, by which I knew ſhe was in danger of 
miſcarrying in a ſhort time; for I aſſured her ſhe was with 
child, notwithſtanding the contrary ſentiments of the two 
phyſicians, who had always aſcribed the diſorders cauſed by 
her pregnancy to the ſuppreſſion of the Menſes, which they 
endeavoured to provoke by remedies not at all ſuited to the 
nature of a Big-bellied woman. But their error lay in not 
well conſidering the difference of treatment due to the dit- 
ferent ſtates of maid and wife under ſuch a circumitance, 
which though it proved unlucky to the infant, yet I hope 
this example has made them wiſer and more cautious, 
Mauriceau., | 


OnBsErRvartion XLIX. 


A. D. 1672, June 18, I had under my care a young woman 


of twenty, of a very fine complexion, fix or ſeven months 
gone with her firſt child. She had kept her bed fifteen days, 
labouring under Pains of the Kidneys and Belly, which at 
laſt brought on a Fever, preceded by Shiverings. For this 
reaſon the phyſicians who ordinarily attended her directed het 
bleeding no leſs than fix times in eight days, contrary to my 
ſentiments, who was for uſing that remedy with moderation, 
and bleeding no more than twice, which I thought ſufficient 
to preſerve her as much as poſſible from miſcarrying, which 
at laſt was the conſequence of theſe frequent bleedings, 
J had foretold, the child dying in her two days after the 
Fever came upon her, preceded by Shiverings. So that the 
ſame remedy which, if uſed with moderation, had been bene- 
ficial, by exceſs brought on that miſchief which it was in- 
tended to prevent. It would ſignify nothing here. for people 
to afirm in confutation of my opinion, that they have 
known women with child blooded twelve and fifteen times, 
and even more, for diſtempers that have. ſeized them, and 
yet went out their time very happily ; for I ſhall only anſwers 
that I have much oftener obſerved, that two or three un- 
ſeaſonable bleedings have brought on a Miſcarriage, Maw 


YICEAU. 


OBSERVATION L. 


March 31. 1688, I delivered a woman, aged thirty- three, of 


a girl, after ſixteen years barrenneſs, for which there was no 
manifeſt cauſe, except that in the ſecond year of her mar- 
riage ſhe proved with child, but by the preſcriptions of 2 
phyſician, who did not ſuſpect ſhe had conceived, Was 
purged, and blooded in the Foot, though with much repug- 
nance, aſter which ſhe miſcarried of a Fcetus of two or three 
months growth. Since that time ſhe had taken a ſtrong 
averſion to that phyſician, as being perſuaded that her 
Sterility was owing to that Miſcarriage, which might have 
altered the diſpoſition of the Womb. 


I have often known the like faults committed by other phy- 


ſicians, who have not been acquainted with the caſes of wo- 
men, and imputing thoſe ſlight indiſpoſitions which accom- 
pany pregnancy to other diſtempers, have by their unſeaſon- 
able remedies procured Abortions in married women as wel 
as others, without conſidering that they might be with child. 
Mauriceau. 


OBSERVATION LI. 


April 1. 1693, I delivered a woman at the term of five 


months and a half, of an infant who had been dead à 
whole month; for ſo long ſhe had not felt it move, that 5» 
after the third purge ſhe had taken by order of her phyſician, 
which had worked too violently with her. This 
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4 This woman, when ſhe was but three months gone, had the adviſed to drink the waters, and ſetting out with her huſband; | 
| Small-pox, of which, however, ſhe was well cured, and felt who was to conduct her to Bourbon, ſhe became with child | 
pe if her child move very ſtrongly for fifteen days afterwards, till on the road. After this, ſhe was extremely afflicted with 
cn i the violent working of the laſt purge much diſordered her, convulſive Hyſterics, and imagining that all her diſorders | 
ny and killed the infant within her, which was plain, becauſe it were owing to the fatigues ſhe underwent in her journey, : 
« had not made the leaſt motion ſince that time, and becauſe ſhe drank the waters very duly, had them pumped on her 
for Ss fifteen days before this Miſcarriage ſhe was ſeized with a lame Thigh, uſed the Baths, bleeding in the Foot, and a 
great Flooding, which continuing upon her all that time, multitude of other remedies, ignorantly preſcribed, which | | 
ere made way for the expulſion of the infant, which ſeemed to at laſt made her miſcarry of a child four months old from | 
vith be no bigger than a Fœtus of four months. Its Body was its Conception, though it had been dead a long time in the 
yell ſo corrupt, that it was quite ſtripped of the Epidermis, but Womb, as appeared by its corruption. | 
| of it had no marks of the Small-pox, as I have ſeen in other But ſhe had not the good fortune to be delivered, at the ſame 
the- children, whoſe mothers have had the Small-pox in the time time, of the After-birth, whole retention excited Convulſive 
of their pregnancy. The After-birth of this child was as motions, and Hyſterics, which obliged a ſurgeon to attempt 
big as that of one which comes at the full term, fo that I the bringing it away. This he indeed effected ſix hours 
Mm had much ado to bring it away, becauſe the Womb had after the birth, but with much difficulty, as not being very 
only opened wide enough for the child; but this After- birth expert in ſuch operations. The violence then uſed probably 
with was not at all corrupted as the child was. The mother contributed to raiſe a very painful Tumour near the Lett 
ode! being thus happily delivered, was fo briſk afterwards, that I ilium, which communicated itſelf to the adjacent part of the 
they believe if her phyſician had not unfortunately given her that Womb on the ſame fide, which was oppoſite to that of the 
tv 5 WS third purge, on pretence of intirely evacuating the ill hu- Paralytic thigh. "This Tumour,. which lay deep, was oc- 
cl: WES mours, which he ſuppoſed might remain in the Viſcera after caſioned by a Flux of humours, which from time to time 
ſoon the Small-pox, though ſhe was well cured, ſhe would took their courſe towards the Left-fide, the other ſide of 8 
have gone out her full term, and have been the joyful mo- the Womb, which was that of the Paralytic thigh, being no 
ient, ther of a living child. Afauriceau, ways affected, but rather depreſſed than ſwelled. 
= | But the principal cauſe of theſe diſorders was the woman's not 
er of OrzervaTION III. having her Menſtrual purgations in ſuch abundance as before 
with The 25th of Auguſt, 1669, I attended a woman about five ſhe had miſcarried, Since that time, which was ten months, 
tuo months gone with child, who had a continued Flux of ſhe had been ſubject to a continual Fluor albus, whoſe Acri- 
d be Blood for three weeks paſt, but very moderate. Her mony was very troubleſome to her, and gave reaſon to fear 
thy iſ Menſes before this had been regular every month, though that it proceeded from ſome Ulcerous diſpoſition of the 
o tie not quite ſo plentiful as uſual; but ſhe had not as yet felt Womb. But I found no Ulcer at this time actually formed 
in not the child move. Theſe were arguments to make the phy- in the Womb, that was perceptible by the touch ; though 
e dif. ſccian who ſaw her believe ſhe was only big with a Mole, ſhe had ſo painful a ſenſation above the Left-fide; which was 
ance, WW though 1 zflured him the was really with child, telling him that where the Jumour was, that I imagined there was a 
hope fl ſeveral examples of women I had ſeen; who had been de- free communication between them, and that this continual 
1tious, iv ered of living children at the uſual term, notwithſtanding Fluor albus was nothing but a kind of purulent excretion 
we like accident. But this phyſician obſtinately perſiſting in from ſome Ulcer, which lodging in the Interior part of the 
his opinion, ordered the woman, ſome days after I ſaw her, Womb could not be ſenſible to the touch. As this woman 
ga purging medicine, which inſtead of promoting the ex- took a journey to Paris on purpoſe that ſhe might conſult 
vom WS pulſion of the Mole, as he pretended it would, made her me on her indiſpoſitions, ſhe returned to her place. of re- 
nontts A miſcarry of a child, which expired ſoon after. Now ſhe ſidence in the country, after ſhe had taken my advice, ſo 
1 days, A might have ſaved her infant, had ſhe conſented to bleed in that I do not know what has happened to her ſince ; but 
hich a: A the Arm, and indulge herſelf in reſt, as Iadviſed. Mauriceau, I then thought ſhe could not live above a year. Mau- 
* = l OBsERvaTION LIN. wht : EY 
pn m Aguſt 28. 1690, I attended a woman who, but an hour be- Inſtances of the Effects of Ahortive Medicines, 
ration; fore, had miſcarried of a little Fœtus three months and a half OBsERvaTION LV. | 
eien crown, whoſe Heart ſtill continued to beat. September 20. 1682, I attended a woman, whom I found five 
which Tus unlucky accident was occaſioned by a purgative medicine, or fix weeks gone with child, though ſhe had done all that 
nos. 2 which ſhe had taken the ſame day, by advice of her phyſician, lay in her power, for twenty days paſt, to make herſelf 
Her the who pretended to purge her Stomach of Bile, which was the miſcarry, with the aſſiſtance of a wicked midwife, who de- 
chat the cauſe of a Nauſea, of which ſhe complained, not conſider- ſerved the gallows. This wretch had given her ſeveral per- 
= bas ing that thoſe diſorders are the uſual attendants on pregnancy. nicious medicines for that purpoſe, and had handled her very 
Ry 3 Beſides, all purgatives were quite improper for a woman roughly, in order to open the Womb, without being able to 
r people in her preſent condition, for ſhe had then a ſmall Flooding, accompliſh her wicked intention. All ſhe could do had no 
ey have which had continued on her for five or fix days. So that her other effect than to cauſe racking Pains all over the Belly, 
u times, Big-belly, though endangered by this ſmall Flooding, might eſpecially near the Region of the Womb, which was in- 
m, and however have been ſecured, and all things ſet to rights, clined to an inflammation, and even diſcharged a ſmall quan- 
anſwers had not the vigor and vitality of this little Fœtus been ut- tity of Blood. I repreſented to her, that beſides the horror 
as terly deſtroyed by that unlucky purge, ſo unſeaſonably pre- of her crime, which I diſplayed before her in as ſtrong co- 
Mar ſcribed by this phyſician, who could not believe the woman lours as her confeſſor could have done, ſhe had run the riſk 
was with child, though I aſſured him of it, but fancied ſhe of murdering herſelf in endeavouring to deftroy the fruit of 
went with a Falſe conception, which Nature tried to ex- her Womb. She told me that ſhe would not have done it, 
pel by means of the Flooding before-mentioned. if ſhe had not thought, that the child, being neither ſhaped 
hree, of The woman having thus miſcarried of a living Fcetus, the Aﬀter- nor quickened, there could be no great harm in procuring 
—— birth remained in the Womb, which cloſing immediately a Miſcarriage. But I convinced her that ſuch a ſentiment 
her mar- after expulſion, that foreign maſs could not be brought away was very ill founded, and that it was as pernicious, as the 
5 without offering too much violence to that part, and there- action ſhe had endeavoured to commit was wicked. This 
d, was ſore the buſineſs was intruſted to Nature. But the After- falſe perſuaſion, though of long ſtanding, that the Fœtus is 
h repug- birth, thus ſuffered to remain, three days afterwards excited not animated till a conſiderable time after Conception, has 
or three a great Flooding, which threw the woman into very frequent encouraged abundance of profligate women to procure them- 
a ſtrong faintings. This obliged me to bring away the foreign maſs, ſelves a diſcharge of the Embryo after Conception,and an Abor- 
that her {WI finding the Matrix now enough dilated to do it without tian in the firſt months of their pregnancy. Wherefore I 
ight have violence. After this the woman recovered her health by think it would be very convenient, for avoiding fo pernicious 
degrees, but had always a very ſenſible regret for not follow- an abuſe, to oblige every one to believe, what to me ſeems 
her phy- ing the wholſome advice I gave her before ſhe miſcarried, very true, that from the firſt day, and immediately after 
s of wo” Which was, to uſe no remedy but reſt, and once bleeding Conception, the Soul is actually introduced into the little 
accom- in the Arm, which I had ordered on account of the ſmall ſpeck of matter, which being no bigger than a grain of 
nſcaſon- Flooding ſhe had upon her. Mauriceau. | millet at its firſt beginning, and the matter thereof exceeding 1 
as well fine, muſt be imperceptible to the ſight of any one who } 
th child. OBsERvaTION LIV. ſhould diſſect a woman that died, by ſome accident, the | 


july 21. 1691, I attended a woman aged 25, newly returned very day, or the day after Conception. But we ſee with the 
from Bourbon, where ſhe had been to drink the mineral eyes of the Mind what we cannot diſcern with thoſe of 
waters for a Palſy of the Right leg and thigh. This diſorder the Body, and clearly underſtand that the extreme minute- 
of fie BI Was the relicks of an Apoplectic fit, which terminated in a neſs, the ſoftneſs, and the delicacy of that point of mat- 
dead 4 ay of the Right-ſide, though this too went off, except ter, is no obſtacle to the infuſion and permanence of 
that »» from the parts before- mentioned, where it ſettled itſelf till the Soul which reſides there. It is ſufficient for the 
phyſicians the woman's laſt lying-in, which was a year and a half be- purpoſe, that this ſame point of matter be organifed by the 
This bre, Having tried abundance. of remedies, ſhe was at laſt perfect arrangement of all the little atoms of —_ it , 
rmed 
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Formed immediately after Conception. As to the reſt, when 
1 had convinced the woman by my reaſons, and given her 


what advice I thought proper to ſecure her pregnancy, which 


had be h ſtaggered by the medicines ſhe had taken 
1 5 as ſhe teſtified to me, 


to deſtroy it, I left her in a reſolution, 
of following the good counſel I had given her. But as ſhe 
was unknown to me, I could not learn the event, except 


that eight days after I underſtood ſhe was much better, and 
there were great hopes ſhe would proceed with her Big-belly. 


Mauriceau. 
OssERVATION LVI. 


in che month of June, 1685, I was ſent for by a woman, 
who wanted my advice about a very great Flux of Blood ſhe 
had been afflicted with for a day paſt, complaining alſo of 
her being at the ſame time extremely fatigued with a ſen- 
teric Flux. I was ſhewed a vaſt quantity of linen all over 
bloody, and abundance of clots of Blood which came from 
the Womb, not without racking pains of the Loins, and I 
was told that ſhe voided nothing elſe. But when I had 
touched her, and found no tokens of one gone three or four 
months with child, as I had diſcovered in her upon examina- 
tion at two different times before, I told her that I really 
believed ſhe had voided ſomething elſe beſides all thoſe clots 
of Blood ſhe took. care to ſhew me; and that I had ob- 
ſerved her before to ſhew a great deal of trouble and concern 
when I aſſured her that I believed ſhe was with child ; and 
that ſhe had, contrary to my advice, taken medicines to pro- 
voke a Miſcarriage, which by their ſharp and irritating pro- 
perty had drawn upon her that continual Flux of Blood, 
and bloody Serofities, which had held her above two months; 
that continuing in her evil intentions, as I ſuppoſed, ſhe had 
this laſt time taken ſuch violent medicines, that ſhe had at 
laſt effectually provoked a Miſcarriage ; that ſhe had not ſent 
for me before ſhe had accompliſhed her ill deſigns, and for fear I 
ſhould be a witneſs of her damnable practices, had concealed 
the child of which ſhe *had miſcarried from my fight, ima- 
gining ſhe could perſuade me, after a while, to think myſelf 
miſtaken when TI believed her with child, which ſhe durſt not 
confeſs, for fear her huſband, who had not lain with her, 
as he ſaid himſelf, ſhould find out her infidelity. 

This example ſhews us, that as there are ſome women who 
are miſtaken in thinking themſelves with child, ſo there are 
others who would fain deceive the phyſicians and ſurgeons, 
and conceal their Great-bellies to preſerve their reputation. 


Mauriceau, 
OBsERvATION LVII. 


September 2. 1685, I attended a woman about two months 
gone with child, who two days before had received from a 
wicked midwife, who deſerves to be ed, a potion to 
make herſelf miſcarry, which worked fo violently with her, 
that ſhe had been, as ſhe told me, upon the ſeat above a 
hundred times, with extraordinary efforts, ſo as to void 
Blood by the Fundament. Yet, for all this, ſhe could not 
bring to paſs her wicked deſign, though ſhe had alſo cauſed 
her to 4 blooded in the Foot, three days before ſhe gave 
her the potion, beſides offering ſeveral violences with the 
Hand to the Womb, which I found very much irritated, 
and extremely fallen, but quite cloſe, and in a condition 
which gave hopes of preſerving her pregnancy, provided the 
patient followed the wholſome advice which I gave her, in 
order to mitigate thoſe intolerable Pains which that execrable 
drench had brought upon her, by reſting continually in bed, 
and by the uſe of milk, both by the Mouth, and by way of 
Clyſter. 

She expreſſed her intention to follow this good counſel, and a 
great regret for conſenting to the wicked action of the 
midwife, but would not tell me her name, for fear I ſhould 

bring her to puniſhment for her crime. Two days after- 
wards I attended the ſame woman, whom I found in a pretty 
good condition; all thoſe diſmal ſymptoms, which I had be- 
fore obſerved in her, having ceaſed, and given way to the 
ſalutary directions I had given her, when I convinced her at 
the ſame time of the enormity of their crime, who, without 
much ſcruple, voluntarily make themſelves miſcarry in the 
firſt months of their pregnancy, erroneouſly imagining that 
the infant is not as yet animated. A miſtake as pernicious 
as it is great; for it is certain that the Body of a Fœtus, 
though never ſo ſmall, is intirely formed and animated from 
the day of Conception, all the reſt of the term ſerving 
only to ſtrengthen it, and to give it the neceſſary growth. 
Mauriceau. 


: | 
OzBzsERvaTIONn LVIII. 


July 19. 1677, I delivered a woman- of twenty five, of a 


dead child at the term of fix months, which preſented the 
Arm. This Abortion ſhe had deſignedly procured by taking 
forcing medicines ſome days before, with an intent by this 
unnatural means to hide her ſhame. The Flooding was ſo 
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exceſſive; that I verily believe ſhe would have died without 
my aſſiſtance, which however ſhe did not deſerve, becauſe 
of the heinouſneſs of her crime; and though ſuch procure 
Abortions are uſually much more dangerous than thoſe 
which are accidental, ſhe at laſt. recovered and did well, 
it pleaſing God to ſpare her for this time. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from a Rigidity or Stricture of the 
Uterus. 


OBsERvaTION LIX. 


April 23. 1691, I attended a woman who had juſt miſcarried 
of a ſmall Foetus no bigger than a bee, which Nature had 
expelled vf itſelf without any conſiderable accident. - 
This woman was ſuppoſed to be two months and a half gone 
with child, and this was the fifth Miſcarriage ſhe had in the 
ſpace of two years, and all of them nearly at the fame 
term. 
This example ſhews us, that ſome women are as prone to mil. | 
carry as to conceive. The beſt advice I can give theſe wo- 
men in order to preſerve them from ſuch frequent Miſcar. 
riages is, to abſtain intirely from the marriage- bed for fue 
or ſix months, that ſo their Womb being ſtrengthened by ſo 
long a reſt, may be the better enabled to retain the Con- 
ception, when after this they breed. It is good alſo to avcid M 
going in a coach, and much more in other carriages which iſ 
ſhake the Body more, during the time of pregnancy. It ; WF 8 
ſometimes even neceſſary, for the greater precaution, that Wi | 
they keep themſelves in bed; and that they abſtain from 
their huſbands, that they might not, by too much motion, 
or efforts, endanger their weak and precarious pregnancy. But 
there are few women who can prevail upon themſelves ty 


follow this wholſome advice, ſo neceſſary oftentimes to pre- of 
ſerve the Fruit of their Womb, and make them joyful a 
mothers. Mauriceau. ge 
OBSERVATION LX. 
A lady at fifteen leagues diſtance from this city, whom I had al 
ways ſeen delivered ſafely, and without accident, during rel 
her pregnancy, came into this country about ſome family We 
affairs with her huſband. Being at this time with child, and dif 
ſtaying in theſe parts longer than ſhe expected, upon finding | 
herſelf not well, ſhe conſulted me once or twice by letter, pod 
and-then deſired ] would come to ſee her. ſen 
I found her as big as ſhe uſually had been before at her full term, rat 
and much more incommoded, though ſhe was then onh rea 
in the latter part of the ſixth month. She had for more we. 
than fifteen days ſuffered continual Pains, not like thoſs 
which precede Delivery, but which made her Belly ſeem a ] 
if it was going to open. Ma 
When ſhe lay on her Back with her Knees elevated, her Bell F 
appeared much ſwelled and very tenſe, and fo little room ws 
left for the Stomach, that a great part of whatever ſhe eat b 
was brought up again, before it could have time to digeſ. 
Beſides theſe, ſhe felt the child move but very little. | 8 
All theſe circumſtances made me conclude ſhe was big of more 8 
than one child; and that the bulk of what was containel * 
in the Uterus, diſtending it to a greater degree than it coull * 
well bear, cauſed all her Pain and Uneaſineſs, which increaſed The 
daily as her pregnancy advanced, and her burden auy- h 
mented, 3 
I took away ſome Blood, with an intent to relieve her by | 
emptying the Veſſels, and adviſed reſt in whatever ſituation 
ſhe ſhould find moſt commodious, without confining het Febr 
to any. in 
Eight days after this viſit ſhe ſent for me again, but I could not ; 


make haſte enough to come before ſhe was delivered of two 
children, which lived but a few hours. The lady ſoon re- 
covered, and has ſince lain in of ſeveral children without any 
accident, having only one at a time. La Matte. 


OBstRvaTION LXI. 


A young woman at two leagues diſtance from this town, in the 
fifth month of her pregnancy, was ſeized with violent Pain, 
which ſhe took for the Colic. Her mother ſent for me in- 
haſte, ſuſpecting the diſorder to be Labour, as in effect it wi 
for I found the child born, and alive when I arrived. As the 
After-birth was come away, I had nothing to do but leave hef 
to the care of her mother, and return home. 

Some little time after ſhe was again with child, and at the 
term of five months miſcarried a ſecond time, but fo ſud 
denly, that they could not ſend to me. However ſhe g 
over this Miſcarriage, as eaſily as the firſt. _ 

Being with child a third time, ſhe was more upon her guard 
and though always very regular, ſhe now took care to 0 
every thing ſhe” thought might give occaſion to the forme 
Miſcarriages. I took away ſome Blood three times, the ll 
of which was in the ſixth month, and made her purſue an e 
and relaxing regimen, which enabled her to carry her in 
till the ſeventh month, and then ſhe miſcarried. The chi 
lived a few days, and then died, | 
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As ſhe attributed her going a little longer this time than ſhe 
had done before, to her regular conduct, ſhe reſolved to be 
et more cautious the next time ſhe ſhould breed. And that 
ſhe might ſucceed the better, as ſoon as ſhe was recovered of 
the laſt Miſcarriage, I took away ſome Blood twice, and 
purged her as often. I repeated Bleeding as ſoon as I knew 
ſhe was with child, and continued to do fo every month. 
Mean time I made her take whatever I thought capable of 
cooling and relaxing, not ſuffering her to-cat ſo much as a 
toaſt, and forbidding her to drink almoſt every thing that 
was ſpirituous. 

Either by this conduct, or for ſome other reaſon, to me un- 
known, ſhe was enabled to ſupport her pregnancy to the 
full term, when I delivered her happily of a living child. She 
afterwards went through a ſecond, and a third pregnancy, 
with the like ſucceſs. 

But being again with child, and much more incommoded at the 
end of three months, than in the three preceding pregnan- 
cies at nine, ſhe was at the term of ſix months ſurpriſed with 
Pains equal to thoſe ſhe uſed to feel in former Labours; and 
the Waters piercing the Membranes, left no room to doubt 
of her condition, Upon this ſhe ſent for me, and I delivered 
her of two children, which died ſoon after they were born; 
and then of a large Placenta common to them both. In a 


few days ſhe recovered. 
Since then I have delivered her many times of dne ſingle child, 


which ſhe brought always to maturity without any great diffi- 


culty. La Motte. 
REMARK. 


Here we have a remarkable inſtance of a too great Rigidity 
of the Uterus, which rendered it incapable of a Dilatation above 
a certain degree. Hence when the bulk of the Fœtus, toge- 
gether with the Membranes, Placenta, and Waters, became 
{o large as to diſtend the Uterus farther than it could bear with- 
out Pain, a Miſcarriage immediately enſued. 

But when the general habit of the Body was ſufficiently 
relaxed by Bleeding, and a relaxing Regimen, the woman 
went her full time, till at laſt the Uterus was too ſuddenly 
diſtended by twins, and then ſhe miſcarried again. 

This woman's caſe confirms the doctrine laid down by Hip- 
pocrates, Who, in his Treatiſes on the Diſeaſes of Women, repre- 


ſents this Rigidity of the Uterus as a frequent cauſe of Miſcar- ' 


nage. And, in his Diſſertation on the Secd, he gives it as a 
reaſon, why the children of robuſt parents are often born very 


weak. 
OnrsERVATION LXII. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from a Scirrhus of the Placenta. 


May 31. 1681, I viſited a woman, aged thirty-five, of a very 
Atrabilious conſtitution, who had juſt miſcarried at the period 
of ſix months and a half, the child dying ten or twelve days 
before, without receiving atiy hurt. She had already under- 
gone three or four ſuch Miſcarriages, near about the ſame 
time, with the like accident, that is, about the fore-men- 
tioned time ſhe could no longer feel her infant move, but 
only ſome riſings of the Womb, and voided a ſmall quantity 
of Blood for ten or twelve days before Abortion. 

The Placenta of this woman was all over Scirrhous, to which 
her Atrabilious temperament did not a little contribute, 


Mauricean, - | 
OssERVATION LXIII. 


February . 1679, I delivered a woman of a child fix months 
and a half grown, which preſented its Breech. It had been 
dead ten or twelve days, not having been felt by the mother 
all that time; and was the fifth Stilborn ſhe had brought 
forth ſucceſſively after that manner, without any fright or 
hurt, or other manifeſt cauſe, that could occaſion the death 
of all her children in the Womb, juſt at the end of fix 
months and a half, and twelve or fifteen days before ſhe was 
delivered. And though during her laſt pregnancy ſhe had 
taken all the precautions I adviſed her; the two principal 
of which were, keeping her bed, or at leaſt her chamber, 
and ſeparating from her huſband, the ſame misfortune til] 
attended her. But as the After-births of this woman's chil- 
dren were commonly all over Scirrhous, I concluded that 
this ill diſpoſition, which hindered the infant from receiving 
ſufficient nouriſhment, of which it had the more need when 
it began to grow large, was the true eauſe of its death, and 


of the Miſcarriage that enſued. Mauriceau. 
OnBszrvaTION LXIV. 


June 20. 1686, I attended a woman, who had miſcartied the 
day before of a child ſix months and a half grown, which 


died in the Womb, without any manifeſt cauſe, five or ſix 
days before, during which the mother had not felt it move. 

As the After-birth was all over Scirrhous, and the woman, who 
was of a very Atrabilious complexion, had  miſcarried five 
times before this laſt, from the term of four or five months, 


to that of ſix or ſeven, I imagined, that this Scitrhous diſpo- 
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ſition of her After-birth, which appeared alike in all her 
other Abortions, and proceeded from a too Atrabilious tempe- 
rament, had been the true cauſe of the death of all her infants, 
and of all the conſequent Miſcarriages at times when ſhe was 
pretty far advanced in her pregnancy. For this Scirrhous diſ- 

poſition of the After-birth cauſing a great obſtruction in all its 
ſubſtance, was the cauſe why the infant, not receiving ſuffi- 
, cient nouriſhment from it in order to its ſupport, mult come 
by that defect to be deprived of life. 


To remedy this misfortune, which had ſo often happened to 


this woman, I adviſed her to moiſten and temper the ex- 
treme dryneſs, and exceſſive heat of her Atrabilious conſti- 
tution, to uſe the Bath for ſome time before Conception, and 
aſſes-milk all the time after, with a temperate arid moiſten- 
ing regimen, wholly to abſtain from wine, and even from 
her huſband when the knew ſhe was with child; that ſo, 
by this regimen, ſhe might do all that in her lay, to rectify 
her too Atrabilious conſtitution ; and by that means be en- 
abled, for the future, to carry her children from the time of 
Conception, to the end of the natural term, without ever 
miſcarrying, as ſhe has unfortunately done by all ſhe has 
yet had. Mauriceau. 


Inſtances of the Afﬀter-birth retained, and diſcharged by Sup- 


puration, &c. 


OB5ERvaTION LXV. 


The 8th of February, 1674, I and two of my fraternity were 


ordered to attend a woman who had miſcarried four hours be- 
fore of a child of three months. The After-birth, which re- 
mained behind, had occaſioned a great Flooding. It was 
my opinion, that ſhe ought to be delivered of it inſtantly, 
finding it poſſible from the opening of the Womb, which, 
though moderate, was ſufficient for the purpoſe ; conſidering 
alſo, that the Flux of Blood, by moiſtening the paſſage, 
facilitated the extraction. But my two colleagues, who 
were never the wiſer for being older than myſelf, over- ruled 
my ſentiments, alledging the danger of doing Violence to the 
Womb by that operation, which would increaſe the Flux, 
not conſidering that the ſole cauſe of that Flux was the Re- 
tention of the After-birth. The term Violence, which they 
made uſe of, in contradicting my opinion, determined the 
patient for the preſent to commit the expulſion to Nature, 
as they adviſed her, rather than ſuffer me to deliver her, 
which I could have eaſily done, had ſhe pleaſed, without de- 
ferring it till the next day, when ſhe ſent to me in order to 
do it; but the opportunity was then loſt: for the Womb 
cloſing, there was no poſſibility of extracting the After- birth, 
which being thus retained, put her in danger of her life for 
three weeks together, by accidents which happened, as 1 
had fore-told her, from the Suppuration of the Placenta, 
whoſe infection produced, as it uſually happens on like occa- 
ſions, very ſharp pains about the Region of the Womb and 
Kidneys, a continual Fever, Hyſterics, ſanious and very 
foetid Excretions from that part, and frequent fits of Fainting 
during all that time. Mauriceau. 


OssBRVATION LXVI. 


April 4. 1687, I attended a woman, who was near the brink 


of the grave, it being the third day fince ſhe miſcarried of a 
child of four months, whoſe After-birth was left intire in the 
Womb, for the midwife was not able to deliver her of it, 
becauſe of the great difficulty ſhe found, as ſhe told me. 
Whence that foreign maſs there remaining for three days, 
had cauſed a prodigious Flooding ; and as Nature had not yet 
expelled it, and there was no hopes of bringing it away but 
by violence, becauſe the Womb was quite cloſed, when 
I aw the woman, it turned at length to a moſt virulent putre- 
faction, which cauſed a continual high Fever, with two or 
three Exacerbations every day, accompanied with Faintings, 
and other ſymptoms uſual on theſe occaſions. But, for all 
theſe diforders, and a bad Diarrhza beſides, ſhe recovered 
her health, after a moſt grievous and troubleſome fit of ſick- 


neſs for five whole works, I had ſome years before attended 
e 


the ſame woman, when ſhe was extremely ill in the ſame 
mianner, after another Miſcarriage, where the After-birth 
had been likewiſe left behind, the midwife not being able to 
bring it away, and was expelled by Suppuration like this 
laſt, | | 


But it is to be obſerved, that tho' thoſe ſymptoms, which 


are cauſed by the Retention of the After-birth, are formidable, 


yet they are not ſo dangerous as thoſe which might hap- 


pen from an Inflammation of the Womb, by the great 
violence done to that part in order to bring away the 
After-birth by force: and as of two evils the leaſt is to 
be choſen, we are obliged ſometimes to truſt Nature with 
the expulſion of thoſe foreign maſſes, when they cannot be 


taken away without offering great violence to that part, in 


dilating it, when too much cloſed. Mauriccau. 
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OssRERVATION LXVII. 


July 12. 1684, I attended a woman who was but juſt begin- 
ing to recover, after ſhe had been very dangerouſly ill, three 
whole weeks, of a continual Fever, with Exacerbations, 
and other threatening ſymptoms, proceeding from the Sup- 
puration of the After-birth left in the Womb, after ſhe had 
miſcarried of a child of three months ; for her midwife was 

not able to bring it away, by reaſon of the difficulty ſhe 

| found, the Womb, as ſhe told me, having quite cloſed 
| immediately after the child came away. I his obliged her 
| to truſt the expulſion of it to Nature, which ſhe performed 
| | her uſual way, by an intire Suppuration of the foreign mals, 
1 which held three weeks: For, though women, commonly, 
= in theſe ſorts of Abortions, get intirely rid of the After-birth 
| the ſame day, or a few days afterwards, yet we meet with 
i ſome who are obliged to Suppuration, which proceeds in a 
flow and tedious manner, and is always accompanied with 
a Fever, a great Pain of the Head, and Hyſteric ſymptoms, 
with frequent Faintings, occaſioned by the corruption, which 
is alſo attended with a ſtrong Cadaverous ſmell. None of 
theſe ſymptoms ceaſe till the Suppuration is intirely finiſhed, 
which it is known to be, when the Excretions of the Womb 
are pure, and have wholly loſt their offenſive odour ; as they 
began to appear in the woman I ſpeak of, when I ſaw her, 
who, after ſhe had ſo long laboured under all theſe melan- 
choly accidents, recovered at laſt. Afauriceau. 


OssERVATION LXVIII. 


April 2. 1679, I attended a woman thirty-five years old, of a 
very melancholy complexion, who had juſt miſcarried of a 
ſmall Fœtus of three months, quite waſted. As the Womb 
had only opened in proportion to the ſmallneſs of the Abortion, 
the After-birth remained behind, and could not be expelled, 
nor taken away, becauſe the Womb was almoſt quite cloſed 
after the expulſion of that ſmall Fœtus, and it could not be 
ſufficiently dilated without ſuffering too much violence. T his 
diſpoſition obliged us to commit the operation to Nature, in 
hopes that it would bring matters to a good iſſue without aſ- 
ſiſtance, as it frequently does in like caſes, where the After- 
births of ſuch ſmall Fœtuſſes are expelled without any extra- 
ordinary ſymptom, two or three days, and ſometimes nine 
or ten, after the Miſcarriage. But this came all away by 
Suppuration, which laſted three weeks, during which time 
the woman was forced to make uſe of Emollient injections 
into the Womb, which were of ſervice in daily cleaning and 
waſhing away all the purulent and fœtid Excretions of that 

| » Which came from the Suppuration of the retained 
After-birth. And to the time that the Womb was intirely 
delivered from that foreign and adventitious maſs, which re- 
ſolved itſelf by Suppuration, the woman was incommoded 
with a Fever at intervals, a great Pain in the Head, and 


ſions, after which ſhe enjoyed her health. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION LXIX. 


The ſame day I attended a woman, who had miſcarried 27 days 
before of an infant of four months, a ſurgeon attending her, 
who not being able to bring away the After-birth, had 
truſted Nature to expel it. During its Suppuration the wo- 
man laboured under all the diforders uſual on the like occa- 
fion ; ſuch as a great Weight and Pain in the Belly, a con- 
tinual Fever, with ſeveral Exacerbations every day, a great 
Pain in the Head, with continual purulent and very fœtid 
Excretions. In this bad ſtate I found her, when ſhe told 
me that, but two days ago, ſhe had parted with a piece of 
the ſuppurated After- birth as big as her Little-finger. But 
as I found her Belly was pretty ſoft, and ſhe had no Pain 
near the Region of the Womb, that her Fever was incon- 
fiderable, and Reſpiration free enough, I thought her intirely 
out of danger, though her huſband and all her relations were 
under great apprehenſions of loſing her, as knowing how ill 
ſhe had been for a long time. 


However, I gave ſtrict orders that Injections ſhould be made 


tive Medicines, though her phyſician had very improperly 
preſcribed a Purge a few days after the Miſcarriage, in 


means, which, on the contrary, exciting an inflammatory 
_ diſpoſition in the Womb, much irritated before by the re- 
ſidence of the foreign maſs, inſtead of relaxing, cauſed it 
to ſwell, by which means it ſhut itſelf more cloſely than be- 
fore, and was the leſs capable of expelling the After- birth. 
1 Hence the Suppuration became fo extraordinary long, that the 
ol patient told me ſome time afterwards, that ſhe had voided 
4 | bits of the After- birth for near forty days together; and after 


| that was over, ſhe ſtill continued to diſcharge ſome Seroſities 


every day till the Catamenia reſumed their ordinary courſe, 
which was ſix weeks after my firſt viſit. | 


But though this woman's Womb had been much weakened by 


Hyſterics, which are the ordinary ſymptoms on ſuch occa- 


uſe of to waſh away the purulent matter, and forbad all purga- 


: hopes to procure the expulſion of the After-birth by that 
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ſo long a Suppuration, it did not hinder her from conceiving 
and going out her full time with one of the luſtieſt girls | 
had ever ſeen, of which I happily delivered her in Novem- 
ber the year following. The mother went ten days aboye 
nine months with this girl, who appeared fo extraordinary 
large, that Thad the curioſity to put her in a pair of ſcales, and 
found her to weigh above thirteen pounds, Averdupoize, 
without the After-birth, which was proportioned to the ſize 
of the infant. Mauriceau. 


OBSERVATION LXX. 


January 23. 1687, I attended a Woman, who, after ſhe waz 


thought ſeven months gone with child, had miſcarried eight 
days before I ſaw her of a ſmall Fœtus, all corrupted, which 
ſhe ſhewed me, and it was no bigger than one of three 
months. But as the After-birth of that corrupted Fœtus 
was not brought away, from that time ſhe continued to void 
purulent matter from the Womb, which came from the de- 
tained After- birth, that waſted by Suppuration. 


The woman told me that ſhe had reaſon to think herſelf ſeven 


months gone with child, becauſe ſhe had ſo long miſled her 
monthly purgations; but that her Belly ceaſing to riſe theſe 
three or four laſt months, ſhe thought no more of it ; the 
infant probably remaining dead all that time, though Nature 
did not expel it till at the ſeventh month. 


It might ſeem pretty difficult to believe that a dead infant can 


remain fo long a time in the mother's Belly without being 
expelled, and with ſo little inconvenience, did we not every 
day ſee ſuch inſtances, which convince us that ſome dead in- 
fants are preſerved in the Womb a very long time, without 
any conſiderable corruption, before their Waters run off; 
theſe Waters ſerving, if I may fo ſay, as a fort of Brine, to 
keep them from a cadaverous corruption, which immediately 
follows after their efflux, and obliges the Womb to expel 
them. Hence it was that the woman we ſpeak of fo long 
retained the little dead Foetus, and yet had her health, as 
ſoon as the After-birth, which remained, as I ſaid, in her 
Womb, turned to Suppuration, only taking care, as I ad- 
viſed her, to inject ſimple Barley-water three or four times a 
day into the Womb, to aſſiſt in cleanſing that part from the 
fœtid matter of this Suppuration, which might otherwiſe in- 
jure it, Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION LXXI. 


May 28. 1686, I attended a woman, who had juſt then miſ- 


carried of a child three months grown, after ſhe had been a 
month troubled with a Flux of reddiſh Seroſities, which is 
the common forerunner of Abortions. But as the Womb 
had only opened in proportion to the Body of the child, 
which was very ſmall, the After-birth being much larger, 
remained within; and as it could not be extracted by the 
Hand without too much violence, the Orifice of the Womb 
being ſhut, and there being no preſſing neceſſity for it, I 
judged it the ſureſt way to commit the expulſion to Nature, 
who, in her own time, freed herſelf by means of Suppura- 
tion, in which the After-birth came away by little and little, 
nothing appearing but purulent Excretions, which uſually 
ſucceed the retention of theſe forts of foreign maſſes, and 
ſo continue till the Suppuration being finiſhed, the Excretions 
of the Womb become pure, without that offenſive ſmell 
which thoſe that are purulent are commonly attended 
with, But that the part juſt mentioned may receive no ill 
impreſſion from the too long continuance of the corrupt 
matter in it, injections are every day, for ten or twelve 
days, to be uſed, as I directed in this Woman's caſe, in 
order to preſerve her from any ill effects of the Suppuration, 
after which ſhe did very well. Mauriceau. 


OsBstRvaTION LXXII. 


November 29. 1685, I attended a woman who had miſ- 


carried ſeven days before of a child four months grown, 
whoſe After-birth remained in the Womb, the midwife not 
being able to bring it away, becauſe the Womb cloſed im- 
mediately after it had expelled the Fœtus, which it did with 
eaſe enough, as beinga ſmall, ſoft, and withered Subſtance. 
So that the Womb at that time not opening itſelf but juſt in 
proportion to the ſize of the child, the After-birth being much 
larger, was retained, and had no way to come off but by 
Suppuration, which was accompanied with a high continual 
Fever, with Exacerbations, a great Pain in the Head, and 


other frightful ſymptoms, which made her life deſpaired of. 


However ſhe recovered at laſt, uſing no other means than 
what I adviſed, which was only to inje& into the Womb, 
three or four times a day, a decoction of Barley, Agrimony, 


Mallows, and Marſhmallows, mixed with a little Oil of 


Sweet Almonds, in order to dilute the infectious matter pro- 
ceeding from the Suppuration of the retained After- birth, 
that the Womb might receive no ill Impreſſion from the 
two long continuance thereof, | 
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ing Wn often happens that the midwife, and the ſurgeon, to avoid Inſtances of Flooding with Miſcarriages. 

ls 1 * F blamed for not delivering the woman of the After- OBSERVATION LXXV. 

m. e bird, when ſhe has thus miſcarried, do their utmoſt 1 April 4. 1675, I delivered a woman of a child that had been 
ore being it away with the Hand; which I would adviſe by all dead a conſiderable time. It ſeemed no bigger than a child 
ary  mcans to attempt, provided the operation Can be perfor med of three months, though the Mother had gone with it near 
and WO without violence, but not otherwiſe. For there 1s much ſeven. She had almoſt continually diſcharged ſome ſmall 
I ue danger in truſting Nature with the wor K, than in going quantity of Blood from the Womb for four months paſt, 
lize too rudely about it, in order to extract it from the Womb 


, tou 3 
by violence, which might cauſe an Inflammation in that having all that time laboured under Pains in the Kidneys, 


t, and ſo put the woman in far greater danger of her and diſpoſitions to miſcarry. This at length happened after 
part, · 


bn Be a great and ſudden Flux of Blood, which ſtopped imme- 
was 5 8 0 diately upon Delivery, and the woman recovered. The al- 


moſt continual loſs of Blood for four months had made that 


Bit =, OBsERvaTION LXXIII. litttle Mortion of the human ſpecies like thoſe abortive or 
ex arch 7. 1682, I attended a woman gone with child no more untimely fruits, which never grow from the moment they 
aan. chan two months and a half, who miſcarried in my preſence of are deprived of the ſap of the tree that nouriſhes them, but 
void a living child, that plainly moved its Legs and? Arms, and grow dry, wither away, and fall off long before maturity. 


de- 7 even opened its Mouth for the ſpace of half an hour. It 
came into the world without aſſiſtance, with a great Flood- 
ing. But as it was very ſmall, and the Womb had only 


OBsERvaTION LXXVI. 


| 
Mauriceau, | 
| 


March 8. 1689, I delivered a woman of an infant of five 


her F dilated itſelf in proportion to it, the After-birth IG 7 * months, which preſented the Breech, and was alive, though 
het: behind, there being no room to bring it away; becauſe the the mother bad, for three weeks before, continually dif- | 
the thickneſs and hardneſs of the Internal orifice, which . dap charged a vaſt quantity of Waters tinctured with Blood, a | 
ture very cloſe ſhut, could not bear to be ſtretched without too es Brea of Mok | 
great violence, which might have brought on a kb ra? For itis to beobſerved, that though ſome women are known to pre- | 
can gerous Inflammation nat. fart. But the Flux o ſerve their pregnancy, after voiding a pretty large quantity of 
cing Rn ſo increaſed by this retention of the gig = pure Waters by the Womb, the caſe is otherwiſe when theſe | 
very the poor woman had ſeveral bad Fainting fits the firſt day 4 Waters are tinged with Blood, for then it is a ſure ſign that ö 
in- after that it ſtopped a little, but only for a day or two, e. the Womb begins to open conſiderably, and that it can no | 
hout then returned in a diſmal manner, which it did, at ſevera longer retain the infant, at what term ſoever it happens, | 
off; intervals, for the ſpace of three weeks, the fee": the after a great diſcharge of Water of this tincture. However | 
, to while not ſufficiently dilating ſo as to be able, of itſe 10 — the woman did very well, after miſcarrying of this little 0 
itely throw off 12 burden, nor to admit aſſiſtance 28 Fœtus, which lived an hour. Mauriccau. { 
xpel it without violence. And as it ſtuck all that time to the | | 
"Loli bottom of the Womb, ſo its ſticking there Was the cauſe OBSERVATION LXXVII. | 
b 2 that it did not at firſt reſolve by Suppuration, as it uſually July 25. 1683, I attended a woman who had juſt then miſ- i 
her | docs, when, being intirely looſe from the Y 0m, it fas Bo carried of a ſmall Fœtus, no bigger than a bee; but the Se- ! 
| ad- „ with it; So that the true Suppuration cundines being left in the Womb, a pretty large Flux of 14 
ies 2 of the After birth not beginning till at the end of thr 2 weeks, Blood enſued, which however was not ſucceeded by any con- 11 
| the the patient was afterw ards more than eight days in voiding it ſiderable weakneſs. The Womb had only opened in pro- "i 
e in- piecemeal, and conſequently bas rope full month in getting rid portion to the ſize of that Fœtus, fo there was no room at 4 
of the Appendage to this diminutive Fetus, though mot preſent for the operation ; but two days afterwards, finding b 
women are no longer about it than three or four days, and it in a better diſpoſition, I took from it the foreign maſs, | 
ſeldom above eight. But what contributed very much to which exactly reſembled what we commonly call a Falſe con- 6 
miſ⸗ lengthen out the time was, that the living roots of this ception, and was of the bigneſs of a middling pullets-egg. 1 
* foreign maſs hindered its ſeparation from the Womb, where This experiment convinced me, and confirmed me in the | 
ch 1s it ſtuck cloſe, and could not be expelled without Pain, belief, which I always had, that all thoſe pretended Falſe q 
omb which was not a little aggravated by the ſtraitneſs of the conceptions, which come from women about the third | 
hild, Internal orifice. In theſe eight days of the — = month, were True conceptions in the beginning ; and that 1 
ger, woman, as it uſually happens under ſuch circum OR ch they are, in effect, no more than little Placenta's, whoſe il 
the 13 Fever, with ſeveral Exacerbations, vices Ea Ri cs he Membranes are ſtuffed with clots of Blood, which ſwell them |] 
omb . Pain in the Head, and Hyſteric ts. . ef th up ; that after the Waters which they contained are run off, | 
it, 1 be part being afterwards purified from the infection of the they are all compacted into a globular form by the con- ; 
=_ Souppuration, the woman recovered her health, having run ? 


the leſs riſk by committing the work of Expulſion to Nature, 
which if I had tried by Hand, as I muſt have uſed violence, 
the remedy might have proved worſe than the diſeaſe. It is re- 
markable that this little Mort, which I ſaw living half an hour, 
had ſtrength enough to move its Arms and Legs, but had not 
the power to put forth a cry, though I plainly ſaw it open its 
Mouth ſeveral times. For Aborts have commonly no Voice 
till the end of the third month, their Lungs not having 
ſtrength enough till then to puſh the air with an impetuoſity 
ſufficient to form a cry. Mauriceau. 


OBSERVATION LXXIV. 


A D. 1676, I attended a woman, who two hours before 
had miſcarried of a dead child at the term of eighteen 


weeks, and two thirds of the After-birth were left in the 
Womb. The midwife not being able to deliver her, ſent 
to me for my afliſtance. But 1 found the Womb of this 
woman, who had never been with child before, ſo cloſed 
inwardly, and ſo ſtraitly embracing the After-birth, that I 
Judged it improper to attempt the taking it away forcibly, 
becauſe the violence, I muſt have uſed, might have been 
more prejudicial than the diſeaſe itſelf, Beſides, the woman 
was very faint, and extremely impatient. For theſe reaſons 
[ attempted to fetch it away, but very gently ; and having 
taken away about half the maſs, left the reſt for Nature to 
diſcharge, having no inclination at that time to uſe farther 
violence, becauſe the Internal orifice of the Womb being 
contracted like the neck of a bottle, ſo forcibly retained 
the foreign maſs, that it was impoſſible at that time to get 
it away without putting the woman in great danger of her 
life. However, to aſſiſt Nature in diſcharging it, I or- 


dered ſeveral Clyſters, and Emollients to be three or 


four times injected into the Womb. "Theſe remedies did 
not fail of promoting the expulſion which happened the 


fourth day ; and the woman afterwards enjoyed her health, 
auricenu. : 


traction of the Womb, and being, as it were, moulded in 
its cavity, and blended with thoſe clots of Blood, and the 
ſubſtance of thoſe little After-births, take the figure of a 
fowl's gizzard. And as we many times perceive no Fcetus in 
theſe ſorts of Falſe conceptions, becauſe of the extreme 
minuteneſs and ſoftneſs of theſe little Aborts, which loſe 
their figure, and confound their ſubſtance with the clots of 
Blood, which are voided by women on thoſe occaſions 
and as we fee nothing come ” them afterwards, but thoſe 
kinds of foreign maſſes, we commonly take them for ſim- 
ple Falſe conceptions, though they are in effect true After- 
births, as was that which I took from this woman, who 
then reckoned herſelf gone about two months and a half. 
But as ſhe had been very much diſordered all the firſt months 
of her reckoning, and eſpecially the laſt fifteen days, when 
ſhe voided every day bloody Seroſities, and even pure Blood 
in ſmall quantities, at intervals, from the Womb, here 
we ſee the cauſe why this diminutive Foetus, which had 
for ſome time paſt withered away for want of nouriſhment, 
did not arrive at the bigneſs it ought to have had by the 
mother's reckoning. . Mauriceau. 


Miſcarriages leſs difficult where a Flooding has preceded. 
OBsERvaTION LXX VIII. | 


March 28. 1677, Iattended a woman who had juſt miſcarried 


of a dead child, at the term of fourteen weeks. For three 
whole weeks before this accident, ſhe had been troubled with 
a ſmall Flux of Blood, which at the end was conſiderably in- 
creaſed for the ſpace of two hours, till it brought away 
with it the little Fœtus as aforeſaid, with the Aſter- birth at 


the ſame time, It is to be remarked, that in theſe forts of 


Abortions, the After-birth is eaſily expelled with the Fcetus, 


when the woman has, for a long time before her miſcarrying, 


felt conſiderable Pains, with ſome loſs of Blood. . For theſe 


Pains help, in a great meaſure, to looſen the After-birth 
from the Womb. But it js uſually otherwiſe when the Miſ⸗ 
carriage comes ſuddenly,” and almoſt without Pain. For the 
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infant, which is ſmall and tender, is eaſily enough expelled ; 
but the Womb not being ſufficiently open, in proportion to 
the bigneſs of the After-birth, for that reaſon retains it, 
where it continues to ſtick, and cannot be excluded without 
much Pain. Mauriceau. 


OBSERVATION LXXIX. 


October 18. 1730, A carpenter near Ruſſel Court, in Drury 


lane, came to me, and deſired I would go to his wife, who 
judged herſelf to be nine or ten weeks gone with child. She 
had for ſome days laboured under a Flooding; and had Joſt a 
very large quantity of Blood, ſo that ſhe was very much 
ſunk and diſpirited, and had fainted ſeveral times. Upon 
my coming, I firſt felt her Pulſe; which I found very low 
and weak ; ſhe complained of a grinding Pain in her Back, 
and a forcing down and weight upon the Os tincz ; I there- 
fore thought it neceſſary to touch her, believing whatever was 
to come away was lodged upon; and ſtopped up, the Os tincæ, 
which might occaſion thoſe complaints. I found the Vagina 
and Os internum choaked up with coagulated Blood, the 
latter very little opeti, and not wide enough to admit the 
paſſing up of one Finger; however, with the ed of my 
Finger I felt a ſoft ſubſtance within, lying at the Mouth of 
the Womb: at that time I thought it adviſeable not to attempt 
the fetching it away, in hopes that the Os internum would 
fink lower, and ſpread wider ; and therefore I only ordered 
her the following draught and mixture, promiſing to ſee hier 


again in a few hours. 
Take of Plantain water two ounces, 
Strong Cinnamon water half an ounce, 
Liquid laudanum twelve drops, 
Diacodium three drams, 
Japan earth a ſcruple; 
Make a draught to be taken immediately. 
Take of Plantain water, and the water of Oak buds, of each 
three ounces ; 
small Cinnamon water, and ſtrong, of each an ounce ; 
Syrup of Lemons an ounce, 
Japan earth a dram; 
Take two or three ſpoonſuls occaſionally. 


About three hours after I called again, when I was informed, 


that the draining continued, but in a leſſer quantity; ſhe 
had a Pain in the Back, and a greater weight and preſſure 
upon the Os internum. I touched her again, and found the 


Os internum ſunk lower, and opened wide enough to admit 


one Finger to paſs into it, with which I felt a ſoft ſubſtance. 
This I judged to be the Placenta ſunk low down, and lying 
at the Os tincæ; I therefore paſſed one Finger up into the 
Uterus, where I found the aforeſaid ſubſtance lying looſe in 
the Uterus ; whereupon I thruſt my Finger further up, and 
bending the end in the manner of a hook, over the ſaid ſub- 
ſtance, I drew it out, upon which the Flooding, and the 
grinding and forcing Pains went off. I then ordered her a 
Cordial bolus to be taken immediately, at night, and the 
next morning, with three or four ſpoonfuls of Julap after 
each Bolus ; or at any other time, in caſe ſhe was faint or 
ſick. I called the next day, and found her very briſk, and 
free from all her former complaints; and, that ſhe had 
had no return of her Flooding from the time I brought the 
ſubſtance away. Gi Farad. 

The author forgot to inform us what became of the Fœtus. 


OBSERVATION LXXX. 


Auguſt 20. 1730, I was called upon to go to a woman in 
- Durham-yard, the wife of a porter, who, the preceding 


day, found (as ſhe thought) the child to give a ſudden flip, 
and fall lower. A few days after ſhe was ſeized with a vio- 
lent Flooding, and grinding Pains in her Back. I found her 
upon my coming very much diſpirited, her Pulſe low, and 
clear Blood continually dribbling. Upon touching, I found 
the Os tincz wide enough to admit the ends of three Fingers, 
and therefore gave it as my opinion, that ſhe ought to be 
immediately delivered, and that delays might be dangerous, 
ſince. ſhe had loſt ſo much Blood already. There was no 
proſpect of its ſtopping before both the child and Placenta 
were brought away, for as long as the Uterus was kept 
diſtended by them, the Mouths of the Veſſels (before inoſcu- 
lated into the Placenta, which then wholly adhered to the 
Uterus, but was now in part, or wholly ſeparated from it) 
would continually pour the Blood into the Womb, ſo that 
the whole maſs would be exhauſted, unleſs ſhe was delivered. 
Then indeed the Womb would contract and be collapſed, 

which the Mouths of the Veſſels are ſtopped, and the Flood- 
ing generally ceaſes, All that were preſent ſubmitted the 
matter intirely to my conduct; immediately I paſſed up my 
Hand well greaſed into the Vagina to the Os internum, 
which I endeavoured to dilate with the ends of three Fingers 
paſſed into it, and ſoon made way for the Fourth and my 
Thumb; then, by gently ſpreading them, I dilated it wide 
enough to admit my whole Hand, which I paſſed into the 
Uterus, where I firſt met with the Membranes ; thoſe I 


1 


AB O 


broke with the ends of my Fingers, and laid hold of a Hand, 
which I put aſide, and went on in ſearch of the Feet. I ſoon 
met with a Foot, and brought it out. The child was ſmall, 
and the parts having been dilated by former Labours, I was ny 
ſollicitous about the other foot; and therefore taking hold o 
that already brought out with a ſoft cloth, I drew it gently 
towards me, at the ſame time adviſing the woman to aſliſt | 


bearing ſtrongly down; the Hips preſently followed, as all; Wh 


the Body and Head. The Funis Umbilicalis was twiſte 
round the Neck of the child; and upon the Heads ſinking 
down the preceding day, the Placenta was in part, if ng 
wholly, ſeparated from the Uterus, which ſeparation was ce. 
caſioned by the contraction of the Navel-ſtring. The Pl. 
centa being ſeparated, a Flooding of courſe enſued. Paſſing 
my Hand, after the child was brought out, I found the bur 
den ſunk down, and partly out of the Womb, lying in the 
Vagina, ſo that I had no difficulty in bringing it aw, 


The child was born dead, which I judged it to have be ff 


ſeveral hours, the woman not having perceived it ſtir all the 
time of her Labour. This woman was in the eighth month 
of her reckoning. She died about eight or nine hours after 
her Delivery, notwithſtanding all proper applications were 
made uſe of. This, I imagine, wholly proceeded from ha 


great loſs of Blood before ſhe was brought to bed. Giffard, 


OpBstErvaTiIoOn LXXXI. 


April 1. 1730, I was ſent for to 4 poor woman in Knaves-acre, 
the wife of a ſmith, who was about fix months gone with child, 
and had been ſeized with a Flooding ſome days before, fe 
which her midwife had, not long before, come to conſult me, 
when I ordered an aſtringent mixture to be taken three or 
four ſpoonfuls now ard then, and a quieting aſtringent 
draught to be taken at night, which I ordered to be continue 
every night, in caſe her Flooding did not ſtop, with order 
to give me an account of her the next day, at the ſame time 
telling the midwife, that in caſe it continued, the only meat 
left to ſave her life, was to deliver her ; but as the method] 
ordered had in ſome meaſure the defired effect for the pre- 
ſent, I heard nothing farther for two or three days; but he 
Flooding returning again, her huſband came to me, and de- 
fired I would go to her, which accordingly I did, and upon 
examination found the Os internum not dilated enough to al- 
mit the End of one Finger, and not eaſily to be dilated; 
wherefore I adviſed a repetition of the medicines before pre- 
ſcribed ; and on the next day he called again to tell me, that 
the draining continued, but was not ſo violent; however, 
as ſhe became weaker, he defired I would ſee her; I the 
found the Os internum as it was the preceding day, and a [ 
could not dilate it with my Fingers, I adviſed a continuance 
of the mixture and draught ; on the third day the midwit 
ſent me word, that the draining continued, but that the Os 
internum was dilated ſomewhat more than the preceding day, 
which gave me incouragement to hope that I might dilate i 
wide enough to paſs my Hand and bring the Fœtus. Upon 
my touching, I found an opening large enough to admit the 
end of three Fingers, wherefore I endeavoured to dilate it 
with my Fingers, and ſtretching them wide from each other, 
I got in my Thumb, and afterwards my whole Hand. The 
firſt thing I met with was part of the Placenta ſeparated from 
the Uterus, and paſſing my Hand by it, I felt the child in 
cloſed in the Membranes, and floating in the Waters. I re 
dily broke the Membranes with my Fingers, and paſſing my 
Hand within them, ſoon met with a Leg, which I drew out, 
and taking hold of it with a ſoft cloth, I gently pulled to- 
wards me, at the ſame time adviſing the woman to afliſt by 
bearing ſtrongly down; and by this method I preſently drew 
out the Foetus whole and intire: I was indeed afraid, as it 
was very tender, that the Limbs would have ſeparated from 
the Body. The Placenta readily followed, being before in 
part, if not wholly, ſeparated from the Uterus; the Flooding 
ſtopped immediately upon the Delivery. Giffard. 


OBsERvaTION LXX XII, 


January 23. 1729-30, A woman came to me about eve! 


o'clock in the evening, deſiring me to go with her to a grocer 
wife in Leather-lane, near Holbourn ; the woman had mif 
carried about an Hour before of a Fœtus of about five mont 
old, which had been dead for ſome time, and the Naver 
ſtring, being both very ſmall and tender, broke by the mid 
. wife's endeavours to draw out the Placenta. Immediate 
upon my coming I paſſed up the two Fore-fingers of my Left. 
hand, and found the Placenta in part protruded out of the 
Os internum, and ſtopping up the ſame: I therefore took 
hold of the part protruded between my Fingers, and drew it 
gently outwards, by which method, the part remaining in 
the Womb, and which ſtopped up the Os internum, readily 
followed, and the Flooding ſtopped. This woman had for 
ſome _ laboured under a Fever and violent Cough, which 
I judged occaſioned the death of the Fortus, and the Miſca- 

rlage afterwards, 5 
1 : OssIR- 


AB O 
OsERVATION LXXXIII. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from a Plethora. 


1682, I delivered a woman who was in her third 
| NG y ſhe was of a very ſanguine conſtitution, and I had 
ö adviſed her to bleed at the end of the firſt month, in order 
) to preſerve herſelf from ſuch an accident. , But ſhe would 
1 not hearken to good counſel, but choſe to follow a bad 
8 


cuſtom, which many others have, of ſtaying till they are 
1 half gone, before they think of ſuch a misfortune, which 
. generally happens before the end of the third month. As the 
=_ woman had a great Flux of Blood, I took from her the 
10 After-birth, of a good Finger's thickneſs, and the breadth of 
: two thirds of the Palm of a Hand, though the Fœtus, which 
e was {till ſhut up in its Membrancs, whoſe Waters were all 
. run off an hour before, was no bigger than a large bee. We 
en | cannot however infer from hence, that the child had been no 
be bigger than it was at the time of the Miſcarriage; for ĩt did 
ith | not ſeem above twenty-five days grown; about which time 
ter ; it probably began to wither, its principle of life having been 
eie deſtroyed : and though not growing for a long time, 1t re- 
her | mained in the Womb, and preſerved itſelf in its Waters, till 
d. | this Miſcarriage happened to the woman, who did mighty 


well afterwards. Mauriceau. 
OBstRvaTION LXXXIV. 


1; | Auguſt 22. 1685, I attended a woman who was thought to be 
* 2» more than three months gone with child, but had juſt then 

| miſcarried of a little Fœtus, wrapt up in the After- birth and its 
iy. | Membranes, and ſcarce bigger than a common fly, the whole 
_ being about the ſize of a pigeon's egg. The woman had, 
-.; for two months paſt, laboured under a continual Flux of 
Yen | Blood, which was ſo great when ſhe miſcarried, that her 
te Þuſband thought ſhe would have died. 
= As the principle of life was deſtroyed in this Fœtus from the 
mn beginning of the mother's pregnancy, it muſt have reſted at 
: _ the ſame dimenſions as when deprived thereof by ſome ac- 
e cident, which might probably be the fame as excited that 
J 1. Fux of Blood, which never ceaſed till Nature had diſcharged 
wal itſelf of that uſeleſs burden, after which the woman, who had 
N 1 ſuffered very much ſo long a time, recovered her health. 
tg. 1. is worth obſerving, that Big- bellied women are often known 
. *. 3 to be thus injured without any manifeſt cauſe, meerly by their 

3 own ſanguine temperament, their redundances of Blood ſuf- 
ene focating, and, if I may ſo ſay, drowning the infant as ſoon 
po as it is conceived, if not ſeaſonably prevented by Bleeding 


in the Arm. HMaurictau. 


; OrservaTIon LXXXV; 
July 9. 1685, I brought away an After-birth, which belonged 


to a ſmall Fœtus of fix weeks growth, of which the woman 
miſcarried two hours before, and wth it abundance of large 
clots of Blood were diſcharged, though ſhe had' never reccived 
the leaft hurt or injury, as ſhe told me herſelf. 
This accident may ſerve to prove, that Bleeding, which it is the 
cuſtom to defer till after the fourth month, would be of more 
ſervice in the firſt months, than at the end of four months 
and a half, For it is moſt certain, that the meer abundance 
of Blood is frequently the cauſe of miſcarrying before the end 
of the third month, from which women might preſerve them- 
ſelves, if they took care to bleed in the firſt months of their 
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but very little Blood to nouriſh it. For which reaſon not 
being able in that ſtate to diſpenſe with all that is retained by 
the Suppreſſion of the Catamenia, the Veſſels of the Womb 
which are overloaded, open, and diſcharge their. contents in 
an extraordinary manner, and thus cauſe thofe exuberant 


Fluxes of Blood, which almoſt conſtantly accompany this 
fort of Miſcarriage. Mauriceau. SS 


A Miſcarriage from a great Swelling of the Labia, 
' -, OBseErvaTion LXXXVI, © 


June 2. 1672, I attended a woman who had laboured fifteen 
days under a very great Swelling of the two Labia Pudendi, 
_ a5 well as of the Legs and Thighs. This was occaſioned by a 
great load of humours depoſited on thoſe parts, and on the 
Womb itſelf, where ſhe felt a 'great Pain from a moderate 
preſſure of the Hand upon the Belly, which alſo was ſwelled 
big enough to give a ſuſpicion of her being with child, though 
ſhe had been without her Menſes for fourteen months, ſince 
the was delivered of her ſecond child. Their ſuppreſſion 
might be owing to the ill ſtate of health ſhe had been in, 
having been troubled with Fevers during the firſt eight nionths 
of the fourteen; or to her becoming with child upon her re- 
covery to a good ſtate of health, which ſhe had enjoyed for 
lome months paſt. But as ſhe had not as yet felt any motion 
like that of a child, and her Breaſts were not ſwelled, and 
| there was no touching of her below, to examine the ſtate of 
+. the Womb, becauſe of the prodigious Swelling of the Labia 
which hindered it, I told her, that though I could not poſi- 


pregnancy, during which the infant being very ſmall, wants 


tively aſſure her that ſhe was with child, which I ye 
much ſuſpected, I would adviſe her to manage herſelf like a 


| Big-bellied woman; and that ſhe might, for all that, ſuffer 


ſome ſcarifications to be made on the outſide of the Labia, 


in order to give vent to a vaſt quantity of ſerous humours, 
which had cauſed ſo extraordinary a Swelling, as to endanger 


a Mortification. The operation was performed two days aiter- 


wards by an ordinary ſurgeon, and a vaſt quantity of water 
was diſcharged for ſeveral days, whereby the Swelling of all 
the parts round about was cpnfiderably abated, and ſome days 
after the woman was delivered of two children, with which ſhe 

ad gone about four months. One of the children was alive, 
the other was dead; and was probably the cauſe, by the ill im- 
preſſion its corruption made on the Womb, of an Inflamma- 
tion, which communicating itſelf to the Exterior parts, drew 


on a Mortification, of which the woman died the third day, as 


I had with aſſurance foretold the day before. It is what almoſt 
inſtantly happens, when this fort of Outward Swelling from 
the Inflammatory diſpoſition of the Inward parts grows Ery- 
ſipelatous. But when they are no more than Oedematous, 
as it pretty often happens to women who have had many chil- 


dren, towards the laſt months of their pregnancy, they 


are not commonly ſo dangerous. Mauriccau. 


A Miſcarriage from a Quick-ſilver girdle; 
OBsERvaTION LXXXVII. 


F ebruary 11. 1685, I attended a woman, who, when ſhe was 


B 


two months gone with child, had put a Quick-ſilver girdle 
round her waiſt, by advice of ſome ignorant perſon, to cure 
a ſimple Itch. The poiſonous remedy in a few hours raiſed 
a plentiful Salivation, with ſo great a Swelling of all the inte- 
rior parts of the "Throat, that, for fear of Suffocation, or a 
Delirium, they were obliged, as her ſurgeon told me, to 
bleed her four times, and to give her ſeveral Purges to divert 
the Courſe of the humaurs downwards, not imagining ſhe 
was with child. But the conſequence was a plentiful Flux 
of Blood, which threw her into Faintings, that came one 
upon another, and ended at laſt in a Miſcarriage. It is more 
than probable, that the Purges that were given her, as well 
as the repeated Bleedings before adminiſtered, were the prin- 
cipal and leading cauſes to this misfortune. 


ut though the patient ſeemed to be very weak, and almoſt 


harraſſed out by ſuch a train of accidents, when I ſaw her, I 
did not think her in danger, but could ſafely venture to fore- 
tell, that the great .evacuation hefore Miſcarriage, and that 
which ought to follow, would infallibly 'put a ſtop to the 


Salivation, which accordingly happened; and the woman was 
well afterwards. Mauriceau. 


A Miſcarriage of Twins. 
OBsERvaTION LXXXVIII. 


October 6. 1730, I was ſent for about four o'clock in the 


morning, to the wife of a ſnuff-box maker, in Dean-ftreet, 
near Red-lion-ſquare, who was, according to her calculation, 
about ſeven months gone with child; I had been with her 
about three months before, when ſhe was under ſome appre- 
henſion of miſcarrying, but by proper applications I cured 
her at that time; but now one Fcetus was brought away 
before I was ſent for, and the midwife not being able to 
bring away the Placenta, occafioned my being ſent for. I im- 
mediately would have endeavoured to paſs my Hand in 
ſearch of the Placenta, but the woman could not be readily 
perſuaded to admit me, and made ſome ſtruggle, until ſhe 
was overcome by the perſuaſions of her friends, and the ap- 
prehenſions of the danger ſhe was in, ſhould it not be brought 
away; ſo that at length ſhe admitted me to paſs my whole 
Hand into the Vagina, and ſo on to the Os internum, which 
I found ſo much contracted, that it would ſcarcely ad- 
mit the ends of four Fingers; but having by degrees dilated 
the Orifice, I got my Hand into the Uterus, and found 


ſomething harder than a Placenta, This proved to be an- 


draw it out by the Leg already brought down, without giving 


other Feetus incloſed in its Membranes , which were much 
diſtended by the Waters; I broke the Membranes imme- 
diately with the ends of my Fingers, and then putting my 
Hand within them, I ſearched for the Feet; the firſt part 
I met with was the Head, which I paſſed by, and went on in 
ſearch of the Feet, and ſoon met with one Foot ; this I 
brought out, and as Fhad ſufficiently dilated the Os internum, 
the Fœtus being likewiſe very ſmall, I judged I might eaſily 


her freſh Pain by paſſing up my Hand again to fetch down 


. the other : I therefore took hold of the Leg I had ſecured, 


and gently drew it forwards ; I ſay gently, for had I uſed any 


force I might have torn it from the Body, the Leg being very 


ſmall and tender; at the ſame time I adviſed the woman to 


aſſiſt by bearing ſtrongly down, which much contributed to 


the bringing out of the Hips, Body, and Head, all which 
ſoon followed; and upon paſſing up my Hand to fetch away the 
After- burdens, there being two entirely feparate, I met 
with the burden belonging to the Fctus fuſt born pro- 


; truded, 
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truded, and lying in the Vagina; this I immediately brought 
away; and then, repaſſing my Hand, I found the other 
lying within the Uterus, but wholly ſeparated from it, fo 
that I had no more difficulty in bringing away this than the 
former. Giffard. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages without manifeſt cauſe. 


| OssERVATION LXXXIX. | 
July 23. 1685, I attended a woman who had juſt before miſ- 


carried without any manifeſt cauſe, of a ſmall infant, no 
bigger than a bee, incloſed in the After- birth and its Mem- 
branes, which ſtill contained all the Waters, the whole 
being of the ſize and figure of a pullet's egg. The woman 
reckoned herſelf three months and a half gone, though what 
ſhe had brought forth was no bigger than a Fœtus of a month, 
being hindered in its growth by ſome Fluxes of Blood, with 
which the mother was from time to time viſited, almoſt regu- 
larly in the ordinary ſeaſon of her natural purgations. From 
this ſymptom, the woman not thinking herſelf with child, 
though I had aſſured her of it, had neglected to keep herſelf 
quiet, and take her repoſe in Bed, as was neceſſary to pre- 
ſerve her Big-belly which had been indangered ſince theſe 
Fluxes came upon her. Nor did ſhe take care to bleed in the 
Arm, as I adviſed her, after I knew ſhe was with child. 

Now I was certain that ſhe had conceived, notwithſtanding 
thoſe evacuations, which came at the ordinary ſeaſons, ſigni- 
fied the contrary ; for their coming at thoſe times was mercly 
accidental and by chance, as I obſerved ; becauſe after theſe 
evacuations had ceaſed, the ordinary ſigne of pregnancy con- 
tinued as before, whereas they would have vaniſhed after a 
genuine Menſtrual purgation. Mauriceau. 


OssERVATION XC. 


December 12. 1685, I attended a woman who, at the end of 
three months, according to her own reckoning, had juſt 
miſcarried of a ſmall Fœtus, which came from her without 
much Pain, incloſed in the After-birth and its Membranes 
and Waters, the whole equalling the bigneſs of a duck's egg. 
The Fœtus was no bigger than one of five or ſix weeks 
growth. The mother before ſhe was delivered of it, had a 
moderate Flux of Blood for three weeks, ſo that being de- 
prived of lite long before Nature expelled it, a ſtop was then 
put to its growth. 

As this Miſcarriage had no violent cauſe to force it, the woman 
was as well afterwards as if ſhe had lain in naturally of a child 
at the full term. Mauriceau. 


OprsERvaTION XCl. 


January 14. 1687, I delivered a woman, aged twenty nine, 
at the term of five months, of a little infant alive, which 
preſented the Feet, with a confiderable Flux of Blood, and 
was the ſixth of whom the mother had miſcarried ſucceſſively, 
not having gone a longer term with any of her children than 
with this, which was five months compleat, with others 
three months, and one of them four months and a half. But, 
what is extraordinary, the woman miſcarried thus ſix times, 
without any injury or evident cauſe, and in ſpite of all 
poſſible precautions which ſhe had taken to ſecure her- 
ſelf againſt this melancholy accident, to which ſhe was fo 
ſubject, that I delivered her of four children ſince, of whom 
ſhe miſcarried in like manner without manifeſt cauſe, two of 
four months, one of fix months and a half, and the laſt of 
ſeven months, not being able to preſerve any one of theſe 
Big-bcllies to a longer date than the laſt, where the infant, 
though living when I laid the mother, ſurvived but ſeven 
hours, as being, by reaſon of its immature birth, too early 
by two months, very ſmall and very feeble, as all thoſe in- 
fants are which are born at ſeven months. 

This example ſhews how eaſily ſome women miſcarry, as this 
woman actually did of ten children, which her unhappy Fe- 

cCundity conceived only to ſee them all periſh in the birth. 
She was above a middle ſtature, of a pretty full Habit of body, 

and her Complexion was ſanguine and phlegmatic, which 
not a little contributed to the untimely relaxing and opening 


* _ of the Internal orifice of her Womb, at the leaſt agitation of 


Body or Mind. 
I had adviſed her, as the beſt remedies againſt a relapſe into the 
ſame misfortune, to abſtain from her huſband all the time 
of her pregnancy, to bleed in the Arm, when gone ſix 
weeks, and to repeat it every two months, and to keep her- 
ſelf in perfect compoſure of Mind and Body. But this 
good counſel ſerved only to make her go a little the longer 
With the laſt children than with the firſt, for ſhe went with 
the laſt, of which I delivered her, February 11. 1692, to 


hours, as I faid before, However, there is room to hope, 
that by continuing to follow the good counſel I have given, 
ne may hereafter go out her full time with a child, and 
_ have a more happy lying-in with it than ſhe has had with 
All- the reſt. Jauriceau. 1 


— 


b the end of the ſeventh month, which lived only ſeven 
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OssRRVATION XCIL 


January 17. 1688, I attended a woman, who, after a day“; 


moderate Flux of Bood, had juſt voided a ſort of Falſe con- 
ception, ſome ſlight membranous fragments of which had 
come away the day before. This ſuppoſed Falſe conception 
was of the ſize of a large pigeons-egg, and its hgure much 
reſembling that of the cavity of the Womb. I opened it, 
and found a ſmall Fœtus in the middle, no bigger than a 
corn of wheat, though the mother believed herſelf three 
months gone, I knew by this that the principle of life in 
this Fœtus had been * 4 a ſhort time after its Con- 
ception, whence a ſtop was put to its growth. Mauriccau. 


OBstRvATION XCUIL. 


Auguſt 22. 1689, I delivered a woman of a ſmall Fœtus, in- 


cloſed in the After-birth, its Membranes, and its Waters, 
which, to all appearance, had been dead a very long time, 
The woman thought herſelf ſix or ſeven months gone, though 
the little Fœtus, which was never felt to move, was no 
bigger than one of two months and a half, or three months 
at moſt, 


When I delivered the woman, there enſued ſuch a copious 


Flux of Blood, that ſhe fell into Faintings, which might 
have put her in great danger of her life, had I not ſpeedily 
ſuccoured her by ſtopping the Flux, which ceaſed as ſoon 
as I had taken away this foreign maſs which cauſed it. Af 
ter this, the poor woman, who had been in a very Janguiſh- 
ing condition a long while, did very well. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION XCIV. 


February 29. 1690, I attended a woman, who had miſcarried 


H 


ſeven days before of a child four or five months grown, and 
now lay almoſt at the point of death. Her midwife, who was 
incapable of delivering her, had broke the String of the After- 
birth, and had very much fatigued the patient for an hour, 
without being able to bring away more than ſome pieces of 
the After-birth, the greateſt part remaining in the Womb. 
ence extraordinary Floodings, and plenty of very fœtid Ex- 
cretions, accompanied with a continual high Fever, which 
had ſeveral Exacerbations every day, a great Tenſion of the 
Belly, Faintings, and other ſymptoms, of which the patient 
died, two days after I had ſeen her in this melancholy con- 
dition, as I had foretold, more from a conſideration of the 
injury done to the Womb, when the midwife endeavoured 
to bring away the After-birth, than out of regard to the meer 
Retention of that foreign maſs. For it is * obſerved that 
there is leſs danger in committing the expulſion of the After- 
birth to Nature, than in offering too much violence to the 
Womb in order to force it away from thence, which al- 
ways cauſes an Inflammation, a diſeaſe the more fatal as it 
is augmented by the Suppuration of the remaining part of that 
foreign maſs, Mauriceau. 


OrstrvaTION XC. 


March 16. 1691, I delivered a woman, who had miſcarries 


two hours before of a Feetus of three months, which had been 
dead eight or ten days, as appeared by its corruption. 


The midwife, for want of ſufficient knowledge in her buſinels, 


being incapable of bringing away the After-birth, ſo exceſlive 
a Flooding was excited by its Retention in the Womb, that 
the woman muſt have run a great riſk of her life, if I had 
not ſpeedily delivered her of it, and ſo put a ſtop to the 
Flooding, after which ſhe did very well. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTION XCVI. 


May 12. 1692, A lady ſent for me to her houſe, to ſhew me 3 


ſmall Fcetus and its After-birth, which were all corrupted and 
decayed, ' though without any offenſive ſmell, She aſked 
me, of what term I ſuppoſed that ſmall Fœtus might be, 
which was of the length of the Middle-finger ? I anſwered, 
that, by its bigneſs, it did not appear to have been alive 
the mother's Womb above two months, but that it might 
have been preſerved there as long a time after its death, it 
Waters not being diſcharged before the time of travel, and 


-perhaps longer. She then told me that it was a domeſtic of 


hers, who had miſcarried that very day of this infant; and 
that as her huſband had been abſent theſe four months and 3 
half, ſhe believed, ſeeing the infant ſo ſmall, that another 
man was the father. As for my part, the fear of imputing 
a crime to the woman, of which ſhe might poſſibly be _ 
cent, made me leave the queſtion undecided, For I N 
not come at an intire certainty, by examining the Body 
the Feetus, becauſe I had ſeen as ſmall ones, whoſe mother 
have not been delivered of them till five months after ther 
Conception, having carried them dead two or three months, 
they being preſerved without much corruption in — 
own Waters, as ſome ſorts of fruits in a proper pickle, 40 
that they did not exceed the ſize which they had arrived ® 
when their principle of life was deſtroyed. Mauriccau. 
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OnBstRvaTION XCVII. 


I delivered a woman of a ſmall child of five 
_ . Shih ſhe miſcarried without any manifeſt _ 
except that the After-birth began to be looſened, 3 
the infant, who preſented the Arm before the Head, wit 
art of the Navel-ſtring, was ſo intangled in the String, _—_ 
the After-birth had been conſiderably ſhocked by it, as ; 
found by ſeveral clots of black Blood which cloſely adhere 
to that fide of the After-birth which was looſened from the 
Ti 3 was alive two hours before I brought it away, which 
I knew by the beating at the Navel-ſtring ; but as theWomb 
was not opened enough for me to extract it at that time, 
without diſmembring it, I was obliged to wait till it was 
ſufficiently dilated to permit me to extract it without violence. 
For this purpoſe I ordered the woman a Clyſter, which 
quickening her languiſhing Pains, contributed to the ſuf- 
ficient dilatation of the Orifice, and excluſion of the Feetus, 
whoſe Waters were all run off two hours before L was 
called. The woman, though of a very delicate conſtitution, 
did very well after I delivered her. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvAaTION XCVIII. 


uſt 21. 1693, I delivered a woman of the After-birth of a 
wy" T LY two months, of which ſhe had miſcarried 
three hours before without any manifeſt cauſe. 

The After-birth being retained in the Womb after the expul- 
ſion of the ſmall Foetus, occaſioned ſuch a Flooding, that 
the woman had ſeveral times Fainting fits, out of which ſhe 
recovered as ſoon as I had delivered her of that foreign maſs ; 
for the Flux then ceaſed, and the woman did very well. 
This was the eleventh child of which ſhe had miſcarried. 


Mauriceau. 


OBstERvaTION XCIX. 


September 15. 1693, I delivered a woman of a Falſe concep- 
tion as big as a man's fiſt, in which I found a ſmall Fœtus 
quite withered, which was no bigger than a bee, though 
the woman had ſuſpeed herſelf with child near ſeven months, 
by the ſigns of Conception ſhe had upon her from the firſt 
month after her laſt Menftrual evacuation. 

Three full months ago ſhe had been troubled with a continual 
Flooding, which ſhewed that Nature had attempted, from 
the beginning of that Flooding, to clear the Womb of its 
contents ; but failing to accompliſh it had been the cauſe 
that this Falſe conception, being ſo long harboured there, 
and not quite looſe from it, had received a conſiderable 
increaſe, and was grown to double the ordinary bigneſs of 
thoſe Falſe conceptions which women very ſeldom exclude 
but in the ſecond or third month after Conception. And as 
this little Foetus, which was 1 in this great Falſe 
conception, was no bigger than a Fœtus of fifteen days, I 
ſuppoſe that the principle of life had been deſtroyed in it, from 
the beginning, by ſome other cauſe antecedent to the Flood- 
ing. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaATION C. 


November 3. 1697, A woman of this city gone about ten 
weeks, or three months, with child, felt ſome Colic pains, 
which were followed by Pains in the Loins, that at laſt bore 
down upon the Uterus. As ſhe was a woman of good 
underſtanding, ſhe was equally ſenſible with me, that this 
unhappy diſpoſition tended to a Miſcarriage ; and we were 
confirmed in this ſentiment by a frequent inclination to make 
water, which obliged her to make uſe of the chamber-pot, 
before I had time for a proper examination, During this 
effort to make water, ſhe perceived ſomething fall from her, 
which proved to be the Waters followed immediately by 
the Fœtus, which was ſo ſmall, that being laid upon a paper, 
it was by the next morning ſhrivelled into the form of a thick 
dry Membrane. | 

This accident was followed by another much more dangerous, 
which was a violent Flooding, cauſed by. the Retention of 
the little After-birth, the Navel-ſtring of which was too ſmall 
and tender, to be of any ſervice for its extraction. | 

1 did all that was poſſible to bring this After-birth away, and 
even proceeded to extreme violence, not regarding the ad- 
vice of Peu and Mauriceau. I made uſe of one Finger in 
this operation, not being able to introduce a ſecond, and by 
moving this round the Internal ſurface of the Uterus, I ſepa- 
rated the Placenta from it, and extracted it, by bending the 
Finger, and making it ſerve as a blunt Hook, betwixt which 
and the oppoſite ſide of the Uterus I preſſed the little After- 
birth, and brought it away at laſt intire, after which the 
Floodi immediately ſtopped. ok | 

The extraction of this After-birth, however little, was abſolutely 
neceffary, otherwiſe the woman muſt have periſhed. by the 
Flux of Blood, which was ſo violent, as to maß ker in this 
little time very faint. La Hotte. an 


\ 
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OBsERvaTtION Cl. 


Auguſt 2. 1692, I delivered a woman fix months gone with 


child, who laboured under a great Flooding, occaſioned b 

the intire ſeparation of the After-birth, which preſented firſt. 
She had ſeveral times fainted, and was in great danger of 
loſing her life in a few hours, had I not ſpeedily taken the 
child from her, which was dead before through the exceſſive 
Flux of Blood, which ceaſed as ſoon as I had laid her. 
Wherefore I was obliged, under the doubt I was in whether 
the child were alive or no, to return it, that I might take it 
by the Feet ; which I did. But the operation ſignified no- 
thing to the child, who was dead before, as I ſaid ; but it 


was beneficial to the mother, who recovered her health 
afterwards. 


You are to obſerve that on theſe occaſions, where the Aſter- birth 


preſents firſt to the paſſage, you are never to expect that Na- 
ture, who is extremely debilitated by the exceflive Flooding, 
which always attends ſuch a diſpoſition, ſhould of herſelf 
expel the infant. And therefore you are, with all expedi- 
tion, to take it from the mother, if you deſire to ſave her 
from death, and her infant too, if it be till alive. For if 
they are not ſpeedily ſuccoured, they muſt both die, becauſe 
of the exceſſive Flooding, which cannot be ſtopped before 
the Womb is intirely delivered of both the Infant and the 
After-birth. Mauriceau. 


OrsERvaTION Cll. 


December 24. 1692, I attended a woman who, four days 


before, had miſcarried of a Fœtus of four months, but the 
After- birth ſtill remained in the Womb, which had cloſed 
itſelf immediately after the expulſion of the child. The 
midwife finding herſelf at that time incapable of bringing it 
away, left it to Nature, who took care to diſcharge itſelf of 
it with a conſiderable Flooding in my preſence. But as this 
Flooding had been excited only by the reſidence of that 
foreign maſs in the Womb, it ſtopped as ſoon as Nature had 
expelled it, and the woman, recovering from the great weak- 


neſs cauſed by the Flooding, enjoyed her health. Mauriceau. 


Inſtances of Miſcarriages from Acute Diſeaſcs. 
OsBsERvaTION ClII. 


The 1ſt of March, 1671, I attended a woman five months 


gone with child, who, after a continual Fever of three 
weeks, miſcarried of an infant, which immediately expired, 


and ſhe herſelf died two days after. The extreme danger 


ſhe was in, was yet farther increaſed after her Abortion, as I 
plainly foretold the phyſicians who attended her, and who had 
flattered themſelves that the evacuations of Child-bed would 
have mitigated the Fever, and diſpoſed it to give way to pro- 
per medicines. Far from this, the Fever uſually increaſes 
immediately after Delivery, and gains double force from the 
ſuppreſſion of the Lochia, which almoſt conſtantly happens 
at that time, whence the Humours, which were the firſt cauſe 
of the diſorder, immediately return back on the Internal parts. 
After this the patient has not long to live, becauſe Nature, 
which is already oppreſſed with a diſtemper in its own na- 
ture dangerous, can by no means regulate and accompliſh the 
neceſſary evacuation of the Lochia. For this reaſon, a phy- 
ſician who attends pregnant women during their illneſs 
ought, by all ways and means he can deviſe, to hinder Abor- 
tion, ſince moſt women, to whom that accident happens, 
die very ſoon after, eſpecially ſuch as have their Fever accom- 
panied with a Defluxion on their Breaſt, of which I have 
ſeen many inſtances reſembling the caſe of the woman I 
ſpeak of, whom I opened after her death, and found the 
Lungs on the Left-fide- all ſuppurated, and abundance of 
ſerous and bloody matter on both ſides the Breaſt, and the 
Liver quite dry and ſhrivelled. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaTIONn CIV. 


On the 16th of March, 1678, I delivered a woman twenty 


two years old of an infant fix months grown, who lived but 
three hours. The mother had for nine days paſt laboured 
under a t Defluxion upon her Breaft, and a continual 
Fever, for which ſhe was five or ſix times blooded by advice 
of the phyſicians, who attended her every day. But though 
ſhe had been delivered with much eaſe, after no more than 
two ſhort hours travel, I was yet perſuaded that her illneſs, 
which was of a mortal kind, would grow upon her after her 
Delivery. For in order to entertain any hopes that the mo- 
ther would receive benefit or relief by this accident, as the 
phyſicians vainly affured her, it was neceſl: ] 
ſhould: have been very regular in the due evacuations of 
Child-bed, which it could not well perform, being already 
oppreſſed with another diſtemper. And beſides, towards the 


ſecond or third day after Delivery, there uſually happens a 
reflux of Humours to the Breaſt, for the generation of Milk. 
On | theſe accounts I might well conjecture that this lady 
would die, as it actually came to paſs the fourth day after 
ſhe had been brought to bed. For her diſtemper had its prin- 
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dipal ſeat in the Breaſt, where it had before made ſuch a 


progreſs, that ſhe began to have a Stertor from the time that 
I laid her. Mauriceau. 


OnBstRvaTION CV. 


June 19. 1685, I attended a woman who miſcarried of a 
ſmall child, three months grown, through the violence of a 
continual Fever, and was even growing delirious at the time 
of her miſcarrying, which happened in the twelfth day of 
her illneſs. But though ſhe was almoſt reduced to extremities, 
and the After-birth remained in the Womb, the midwife not 
being able to bring it away, yet ſhe began to mend imme- 
diately upon Delivery, fo that five or {ix hours afterwards the 
Fever was much decreaſed, and went off the next day, 
Nature alſo having in that time of itſelf expelled the After- 
birth, which remained behind. 3 

This woman recovered contrary to my expectation; for 1 
have often obſerved that it is extremely rare to ſee women 
who have a Fever, accompanied with a Defluxion on their 
Breaſt, ſurvive theſe ſorts of diſtempers. For they die, 
almoſt every one, in a few days after they are delivered in that 
bad condition; and I fuppoſe that what mightily aſſiſted this 
woman in ſuch dangerous diſorders was the ſoundneſs of her 
Lungs, which did not ſeem at all affected. Mauriceau. 


OsBSsERVATION- CVI. 


February 3. 1692, I was ſent for to deliver a woman who had 
miſcarried the day before of a ſmall Fœtus of three months. 
1 took from the Womb a ſmall After-birth, all hardened, 
which Nature could never have diſcharged, and whoſe Re- 
tention had cauſed ſo exceſſive a Flooding, as to throw the 
woman ſeveral times into very great Faintings. 

As ſhe had a ſmall and very quick Pulſe, with very great 
inequalities, when I delivered her, which was not intirely 
owing to the Fever, of which ſhe had been ill three weeks, 
but alfo to potions of Savin and Mugwort, and other heat- 
ing medicines, which were preſcribed for her, in order, as 
it was pretended, to procure the expulſion of the After-birth, 
I very much doubted her recovery, though I had delivered 
her without uſing any violence. However ſhe did well 
enough afterwards, the relief I gave her in ridding her Womb 
of that After-birth being of more ſervice to her, than all the 
Diuretic and Cathartic potions ſhe had taken, which were 
ſo far from producing the effects expected from them, that 
they ſerved only to increaſe the Flooding yet more and more. 
Mauriceau. 

OssERVAT TOS CVII. 

July 1. 1693, I delivered a woman of a Fœtus of five months, 
which had been dead above twelve days, as appeared by its 
corruption. But the String of the Afterbirth, being very 
weak and rotten, broke; by which means the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the After-birth, which was very large, and as it 
were ſcirrhous, remained in the Womb, which immediately 
cloſing upon it, gave me no room to extract it till half an 
hour aſterwards, when its Internal orifice being ſufficiently 
relaxed to ſuffer an extraction without violence, I did the 
ſame with my Hand, only carrying it to the entrance of 
that Internal orifice, where I took hold of the Body of the 
After- birth which preſented. | 

This woman, for ten or. twelve days before, had laboured 
under a continual - Fever, with Exacerbations, which had 
killed the child in the Womb, of which diſtemper, how- 
ever, ſhe had the good fortune to recover five or ſix days 
before this Miſcarriage, and ſo eſcaped the great danger of 
lite the muſt have been in, had the Miſcarriage happened in 
the time of that diſeaſe, which it would not have failed to 
increaſe, as it uſually happens, when Nature is weakened 

by ſo dangerous a diſtemper. Mauriceau. 


OBsERvaATION: CVIII. 


March 30. 1687, I attended a woman extremely ill, who had 
miſcarried fix days before of a dead child at the term of 
four months, having at that time upon her a continual 
Fever, with Pains in her Breaſt, and a Spitting of Blood. 
Her midwife had much ado to deliver her, and had even 
left a part of the After-burden in the Womb, which had no 
way to come off afterwards but by Suppuration, | as I made 
appear before her phyſician, who had ſent for me that we 
might conſult together. But I found the patient in ſo bad a 
Condition, that ſhe could not hope to recover, and that her 
greateſt diſorder proc eeded rather from the Fever, and Pain 
in the Breaſt, than from a ſmall part of the After birth left 
;» behind, which Nature would eaſily; have got clear of, had it 
not been oppreſſed with the load of that pernicious diſtemper, 
.., Which in a fe days after put an end to the patient's life, as I 
had, with good reaſon, foretold. % 
cContinual Fever, with Pain in the Breaſt, at the time of a 
Miſcarriage, die in a little time after, through the increaſe 
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TTience had taught me, that almoſt all women who have a 


ABO 


that fatal diſtemper receives from the Suppreſſion of the 
Lochia, which uſually happens under thoſe bad circum. 

' ſtances, whence all the Humours flow to the Breaſt, which 
was over-heated and diſordered before, ar there laying 
load upon load, compleat the Suffocation of the patient, 
Mauriceau, | 


OBsERvaTION CLIX. 


December 8. 1681, I attended a woman, who, in the third. 
month of her pregnancy had been ſeized with a conſiderable 
Flux of Blood, and had juſt then voided, amongſt clots of 
Blood, a Membranous bag, of the bigneſs of a pullet's egg, 
full of water, in the middle of which I found a little Fœtuʒ 
of the bigneſs of a very ſmall bee, which, to all appearance, 
ceaſed to grow and live ſix weeks before, at which time the 
mother was taken with a Quartan ague; the Body of thi 

little Abort remaining in the ſame proportion which it pro- 
bably had when the violent fit of the mother's Fever depriyed 
it of the principle of life. Mauriceau. 


OrBsERvATION. CX. 


June 14. 1684, I attended a woman who lay at the point of 
death, from a continual Fever, with a Defluxion on he- 
Breaſt, which cauſed her to miſcarry three days before, in 
her third month, of a ſmall dead child, corrupted all over, 
When I was told that two hours after the expulſion the 
woman voided ſome Membranes mixed with clots of Blood, 
which the midwife and the phyſicians who attended her took 
for the After-birth, I aſſured the huſband and the midwife, 
who were preſent, that if the patient had voided nothing 
elſe ſince the child came away, ſhe was not yet delivered c 
the After-birth, as indeed ſhe was not. For theſe ſmall 
Aborts are always expelled before the After-birth, which fre- 
quently remains in the Womb in theſe kinds of Miſcarriage, 
if it is not expelled together with the child, as it happens 
when it comes enveloped in its Membranes. This woman's 
miſcarrying under a diſtemper in itſelf mortal, joined to tha 
corruption of the After-birth remaining in the Womb, 2 
circumſtance miſtaken by the phyſicians and the midwife, 
haſtened her death, which happened the next day after I fav 
her m that deſperate condition, as I foretold to her huſband, 
Mauriceau. 


OBSsERVATTON CXT. 


In the year 1704, a very uncommon diſtemper prevailed, both 
in town and country, which proved mortal to moſt of thoſe 
Whom it ſeized ; but the old, the feeble, and the poor, 
eſcaped better than the young, the vigorous, and the rich, 
The patients were afflicted either with violent Heat, ora 
continual Shivering, with an Oppreſſion, Pain in the Side, 
Cough, Spitting of Blood, and Vomiting. 

June 22, a lady about three months gone with child was ſcizel 
with the fore-mentioned diſtemper, and the ſymptoms ſecmed 
to have come all at once as it were to overwhelm the poct 
patient; only inſtead of the Heat ſhe had an extreme and con- 
tinual Shivering, I was ſenſible of the danger as ſoon 3 
I faw her taken with fo violent a diſeaſe in the time of 
her pregnancy, and therefore adviſed her to ſettle her a 
fairs. As ſhe had the Spirit of a man in the Body of a we 
man, ſhe did it with reſolution. And as I never knew het 
guilty of the leaſt weakneſs in all the times of her lying in, 
during which Tattended her, and as ſhe had a perfect confidence 
in me, I began with Bleeding, as the only remedy that could 
relieve her, an Emetic being forbidden on account of he 
pregnancy, and the violent oppreſſion ſhe laboured under. 
But the great Chilneſs that ſeized her, had ſo concentrate 
her Blood, that the Extremities ſeemed to be deprived of i. 
I tried to recall the Heat into one of her Arms by vehement 
Friction; and holding under it a chafing-diſh of coals, 
wrapped it up afterwards in towels'heated very hot, till at 
lat I found a Vein which appeared tolerably full, I opened 
it, and after a good deal of time, and ſeveral 'eſfays, drew 
from it ſeveral porringers'of Blood. | 

I deferred a ſecond Bleeding till the next day, in hopes that 
Heat would ſucceed that terrible Chilneſs, which was the 
more ſurpriſing as it was Midſummer : But I got nothing Þ 
it, the Chilneſs continued the ſame, as well as the Oppreſſion 
and the Stomach could bear no remedy becauſe of the con 
tinual Vomiting ; ſo that the abſolute neceſſity I was undel 
of relieving the patient, or ſuffering her to periſh in_ this dc 

plorable manner, determined me, notwithſtanding the Low 
neſs of the Pulſe, 'to a Second Bleeding, whatever difficultic 
I might meet with, or how loth ſoeyer I might. be to do it 

in a cafe ſo deſperate as hers. In ſhort, I reſolved upon it 
and made uſe of the ſame means as the day before, howebe 
inconvenient the Artificial heat might be to the ſick, I made 
ſhift this time to draw off three good porringers of Blood 
which relieved the patient conſiderably; the Chilneſs, 
Cough, and the Spitting of Blood went off at the ſame tim! 
There remained only à flight Pain in the Side, with ſo 
little Oppreffion, for the effectual removal of which 1 1 


. 


IH nave renewed the Bleeding, had ſhe not complained of ſome 
Noh Pains in the Belly and about the Kidneys. Upon this I 
aſſured her that ſhe was going to fall in Labour, which 
actually came to paſs an hour afterwards. | 
J could not chooſe but foreſee the nature of thoſe Pains, which, 
flight as they were, yet increaſing every moment, made me 
take precautions not to be ſurpriſed ; and theſe Pains growing 
ſtronger and quicker, I touched the patient that I might be 
perfectly ſatisfied. I found the Waters formed, which broke 
away at the firſt Pain, and the child preſenting in the right 
poſture, came away, and was about the ſize of a mouſe. 
J then delivered the mother with more trouble than I had 
5 about the child. And, though this is no proper place to 
mention it, I take occaſion to ſay, that the String of ſo 
ſmall an infant cannot be ſuppoſed thick or ſtrong, ſo that I 
was obliged to follow it to the root, and with two Fingers 
to ſeparate it from the Womb, before the Inner orifice had 
. WS cloſed up; and then brought it away. 
c This lady was very ill for three or four days, though her Chil- 
neſs was gone off. The reſolution with which the took the 
DecoCtions, the Jellies, the Hippocras of water with a little 
wine, and generally every thing which I preſcribed for her, 
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Fever and Head-ach, miſcarried of a little Feetus about three 
months grown, ſour fingers breadth in length, and quite 
emaciated and withered, the After-birth being retained in 
the Womb, which had not been able to expel it, becauſe 
the ſmall dilatation, which that little ſhrunk Fœtus had 
made, was not ſufficient for its excluſion, being of a much 
greater bulk. As I found the Womb juſt open enough to 
receive one Finger, and no more, I thought it more prudent 
to leave the expulſion to Nature, than to attempt its ex- 
traction in that condition, becauſe the violence neceflary to 
be uſed in making a ſufficient dilatation of the Orifice migh 

have injured the patient, whoſe Body the day after the 
Miſcarriage appeared covered all over with the Small-pox. 
But the ſecond day, a ſmall Flux of Blood coming on with 
ſome Pains, which a little dilated the Orifice, I made the 
moſt proper uſe of the opportunity, and brought away the 
Afcer-birth effeCtually, But the Small-pox, which was ver 

malignant, and accompanied with a continual Fever, and a 
violent Pain in the Head and Throat, carried off the patient 
the niath day after her Miſcatriage; to which perhaps the 
too frequent Bleedings in the Arm, no fewer than ten, pre- 


ſcribed by a phyſician, her brother-in-law, contrary to my 
t of brought on the Lochia in abundance, as though ſhe had ſentiment, might not a little contribute. 
he: lain in at the full term, which ſucceeded ſo happily that all 
0 ſymptoms vaniſhed, and the Miſcarriage, fo dreaded by us OBSERVATION CXIV. 
. boch in the beginning, was in its confequences the means of In 1687, the Small-pox raged in Valognes with much more 
tne WW health to this lady, who in the ſpace of ſix weeks was per- than common malignity, ſo as to prove mortal to the greater 
00d, = fcCtly recovered. La Motte. part of thoſe whom it ſeized, ſparing neither aze, condition, 
oss 8 nor ſex. Among others, a woman of faſhion, gone about 
_ | OBsERvaTION CXIL ſix months with child, was attacked with this melancholy 
rung 


Auguſt 7. 1704, A lady about four leagues from this city, ill 


of a continual Fever, with an Oppremon of her Lungs, 


ed et 


** = Pain of her Side, and ſpitting of Blood, ſent for me. 
i fre s I had ſeveral times delivered her before, ſhe had a great 


confidence in me, and therefore conjured me not to leave 
ber, telling me ſhe would rely intirely on my aſſiſtance. 

WI began by bleeding her in the evening, and at night I directed 
an Emollient clyſter, and as the Fever with the above-men- 
tioned ſymptoms continued, I determined to repeat Bleeding 
in the morning. Mean time I adviſed her not to neglect 
what was neceſſary on the part of religion, and endeavoured 
to comfort her by inſinuating, that as ſhe was only about 
five or {ix months gone with child, a Miſcarriage would be 
no great misfortune, but on the contrary might be of ſervice 
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, bo e with reſpect to her other diſorders. I then continued to do 
xf thoſe what I thought proper to mitigate her Fever, and divert the 
poor, Flux of Humours from her Breaſt, which ſeemed by the 
1e ric). Wl perſeverance of the Cough, Pain of the Side, and Fever, to 
at, ora Wl threaten the patient with a great deal of danger. Thus I 


proceeded till the fifth day, when Labour-pains began to be 
felt. I had not been in her chamber above a quarter of an 


as ſeized hour before they became ſo conſiderable, as to leave no 
s ſeemed room to doubt of an approaching Miſcarriage, and for this 
the poor reaſon I examined into the ſtate of the Uterus, and found the 
and con- Waters formed and the Membranes ready to break, inſo- 
ſoon 33 much that at the very next Pain the child was excluded 
time 0 alive. 


the Navel- ſtring of ſo ſmall a Fœtus could not be very ſtrong, 
l uſed all my endeavours to manage it to the beſt advantage, 
that it might give me ſome alliſtance in extracting the After- 
birth ; but I could not ſucceed, becauſe the Orifice of the 
Uterus, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, contracted itſelf almoſt to 
ts former dimenſions, immediately after the expulſion of the 
Fietus, inſomuch that, notwithſtanding all the care I could 
take, it broke upon this motion of the Uterus, though I 
ſcarcely pulled it at all. But without loſing a moment, I 
purſued my point ſo cloſely, that I found means to introduce 
four Fingers into the Uterus before it had time to contract 
elf intirely, and with theſe I ſeparated the Placenta from 
it, and brought it towards the Orifice, till I laid hold of it 
with my Thumb and a Finger, and ſo brought it away. 
Ile lady was very ill all the reſt of the day, but got better 
the next, and continued mending ſor three weeks, at which 
time ſhe was perfectly recovered. La Motte. 
REMARK. 
Ia Motte, in his reflection upon this caſe, ſays, that not- 
ſtanding the encouragement he gave this lady, a Miſcarriage 
the accident from which he apprehended the moſt danger. 
that he attributed her recovery to the abundance of her 
tions, which did not ceaſe in this caſe, as they uſually do 
* Miſcarriages cauſed by an acute diſtemper. 
therefore the life of the patient depends upon the continuance 
de Lochia, in Miſcarriages of this ſort, the principal atten- 
of a phyſician ſhould be directed to encourage their diſcharge 
U poſſible means. 


OBsERvaTION CXIII. 


the 23d of September, 1678, I attended a woman, who, 
Kt two days ſuffering great Pains in the Loins, with 2 


diſtemper, which proceeded in the moit favourable way that 
could be deſired. The Fever was moderate, the Puſtules 
large, round, and white, ſo that nothing ſeemed wanting or 
withed but an end of the diſtemper, which will have its 
time. Under this favourable ſituation, all on a ſudden the 
woman was ſeized with a Convulſion. I happened to be 
preſent, and ordered her a glaſs of wine, on which her Pains 
came on, and I delivered her in a moment of a living child, 


which was followed by a Convulſion, and death immediately 
after. La Motte. 


Ons ERVATION CXV, 


Auguſt 10, 1688, I attended a woman, who had juſt then 
miſcarried of a child of fix months, which ſhe bad carried 
above ſix weeks dead in the Uterus. For ſhe had not gone 
above four months when ſhe was ſeized with the Small-pox, 
ſince which time, though well recovered of the diftemper, 
ſhe had not felt the infant move. Before her Miſcarriage ſhe 
had a moderate Flux of Blood for five or ſix days, as a Fore- 
runner of the ſame ; but ſhe did very well after Nature had, 
unaſſiſted, expelled the dead child, which had only the pro- 


portions of one of four months and a half, about which 
term it died in the Womb. Mauriceau. 


In the general account of the cauſes of Miſcarriages, I have 
omitted Longing, which frequently occurs, though taken no notice 
of by the ancients, that I remember, and but little by any 
modern author of credit; though I have ſeen a few treatiſes 
wrote with a view te prove or diſprove the reality of many 
effects attributed to it. 


The accurate Hippocrates is ſilent on this head ; Galen and 


Actuarius mention the word xiooz, and Pliny takes notice of 


the diſtemper commonly called Pica, or Picatio, and other 
authors give an account of a diſtemper named pexzxia. But 
rica, panaxia, Pica, and Picatio, ſignify an inordinate defire 
to eat things, which are not properly the ſubjects of Appetite, 
as chalk, cinders, lime, and dirt; whereas the Longing of wo- 
men with child is not confined to ſuch traſh; and beſides, 
virgins who labour under Obſtructions of the Menſes, are per- 
haps more ſubject to ſuch unaccountable Appetites, than breed- 
ing women. Upon the whole, I am acquainted with no 
language, except the German, that has any word limited to the 
ſignification of that affection, which in Engliſh we call Longing 3 
des envies des femmes of the French, the woglia, or donna ſuo- 
liata of the Italians, have at the ſame time other ſignifications. 
But we muſt not infer from hence, that the diſorder, for ſuch 
I muſt call it, is peculiar to our own country, for we know 
that the women of all other nations are ſubject to it as well as 

our own, _, pts | 
That a diſappointment of the thing lenged for is the cauſe 
of frequent Miſcarriages, it would be ſuperfluous to endeavour 
to prove, ſince I believe there is e a man concerned in 
the practice of any one branch of phy ic, Who has not been a 
witneſs of it : and daily inſtances put the thing beyond diſpute. 
I know no way of preventing a Miſcartiage from Longing, ex- 
cept by indulging the woman in her Appetite, if the circum- 
ſtances are ſuch as render it poſſible. But if from the impoſ- 
ſibility or negle& of this, any ſymptoms of an impending Miſ- 
carriage ſhould appear, it a an be prudent to endeavour to 
avert 
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avert it, by ſuch reſt, regimen, and gentle evacuations as the 
caſe requires, according to the rules above laid down; provided 
the Miſcarriage is not too ſudden to admit of ſuch precautions, 
which is often the caſe. | 
ABRABAX, or ABRAxXas. A magical word, compre- 
hending the days of the year in numeral letters. Coftellus from 
Libavius. | 
ABRACADABRA. A cabaliſtical or - magical word, 
recommended by Serenus Samonicus as a cure for that ſpecies of 
Fever, which phyſicians call a Hæmitritæus. 
In order to have this good effect, the word muſt be wrote 
on paper, and repeated, dropping every time the laſt letter, fo 
as to make it, when wrote, a kind of cone, thus : 


ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
AB RACA 
ABRAC 

ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 


In this manner it is to be ſuſpended about the Neck by a 
linen thread. 5 

ABRACALAN. This is alſo a cabaliſtical word, to 
which the Jews attribute virtues equal to thoſe of Abracadabra, 
and fo far they are probably right. Buzxtorf. 

St. Chryſoſtom and St. Auguſtin are not pleaſed with theſe 
Amulets, which they look upon as idolatrous. But I would 
not propagate their doctrine, for fear of interfering with the 
ſale of the famous Anodyne Necklace, the author of which 
has found means to make the Chriſtians equal at leaſt to the 
Heathens and Jews in point of ſuperſtition and folly. 

But I muſt do the juſtice to Abracadabra and Abracalan, to 
ſay they have a meaning, which I don't find the Anodyne 
Necklace has; for Selen de Diis Syris informs us, that the two 
words mentioned above expreſs the name of a Syrian idol. 

This charm therefore muſt be intended as a ſort of invocation of 
that pretended deity. 

ABRAHAM. This patriarch is eſteemed by ſome to have 
underſtood phyſic, and to have taught it the Agyptians during 
his reſidence in their country. There is no foundation for this 
in ſcripture, What has given a hint for this tradition is, that 
the Perſian Magi make Abraham the fame as Zoroaſter, the 
founder of the Chaldee and Perſian religion and philoſophy. 
Schulzins. Herbel:t. h 

ABRASA. Ulcers attended with Abra/jon of part of the 
ſubſtance; or Ulcers where the Skin is ſo tender and lax as to 
be ſubject to Mraſſon. 
. - ABRASAXAS. This is another magical word, ſaid to 

be borrowed from Bafilides, the Ægyptian, which if inſcribed 

in a circle, is faid to keep flies from coming within the circum- 

ference. Caftellus from Libavius. 

ABRASIO. ellus explains this, Superficial exulceration 
of the Membranous parts, attended with a Loſs of ſubſtance in 

very ſmall fragments. © 

Thus there is faid to be an Abraſion of the Inteſtines, when 
the Internal Membrane is ulcerated, and very ſmall pieces of 

it are excluded with the Excrement. 

ABRASUM, The part abraded from the Ulcer. 

In Abrafions the Skin is not to be cut off, but reſtored to its 
place, and ſome proper medicine to be laid over it ; for by this 
means the abraded ſkin, though turned black, is often conglutinat- 
ed. To preſerve the parts affected from an Inflammation, anoint 
them with Powder of red Sumach, mixed with Honey ; or the 
Beard of a Bull-ruſh burnt, and mingled with Honey like the 
former. Oribaſ. de Morb. Curat. lib. iii. cap. 18. 

ABRATHAN, is ABRoTANuM, Southernwood, num- 
bered by the Jewiſh writers amongſt the ſeven ſpecies of Hyſſop. 


3 
ABRIC. Sulphur. 
ABROTANOIDES. A kind of Coral, or, as the 


botaniſts call it, a Porus, which grows in the form of Abrota- 
num on the rocks at the bottom of the ſea, as Cluſius, who de- 
ſcribes it, imagines. Ray's His. 

ABROTANUM. SouTHetRnwoop, called alſo Oʃ⁴ 
Man, and Lad's Love. It is ſaid to derive its Latin name from 


a 75 ſoft. ; 
ſeveral ſorts of this plant, but that meant by the 


here are 
college is the Abrotanum mas Officinarum Ger. 947. Emaculat, 
(1 B. 3. 192. 


1105. Raii Hiſt, 1. 371. Abrotanum vulgare 

Abrotanum Chab. 376. Abrotanum mas vulgare Park. 92. Abro- 
tamon mas anguſtifolium majus C. B. 136. Tourn. Inſt. 459. 
127. Abrotanum mas vulgare Fuchſii, Hi 


Boerh. Ind. A. 
Oxon. 3. II. 
- Southermoned is very well known, being cultivated in moſt 
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folia ſeu Lept 


Fre Southernwood. 


ABR 


gardens, It is a ſhrubby plant, which as it grows old will in. 
creaſe into a buſh or little tree, having ſeveral brown Woody 
twiggs, or branches cloathed with fine tender leaves a litt\, 
like Fennel, but ſhorter, and of a hoary green colour unde. 
neath. The flowers grow upon the tops of the branches, an 
are very numerous, conſiſting of ſmall naked round heads, of; 
yellowiſh green colour, in which lie ſmall longiſh ſolid feed, 
or ſeeds, not incloſed in down. The leaves and flowers have: 
pleaſant grateful ſmell, but with a little ſourneſs. It flows 
in July, the Leaves falling off from the Branches in the winter, 


and ſhooting out afreſh every ſpring. Miller. | 
lian relates ſome ſingular virtues of this plant. He rep 
ſents it as the gift of Æſculapius to mankind, and ſays it & 
fectually cures difficulty of Reſpiration ; and that it kills tho ] 
monſtrous worms, that ſometimes grow to a prodigious lens AR - 
in the Inteſtines ; but it cannot always in the laſt caſe be de 
pended on. | 8 | 
Gulielmus Menens, in his treatiſe intitled Vellus Aurem 
tells us, that if a Branch of Southermuood is laid under de 8 


pillow, it effectually preſerves againſt, thoſe inchantments which 


induce Imbecillity. This I only mention as an inſtance of ta 8 
extravagance to which a warm imagination, and a little ent { 
ſiaſm, may expoſe men even of ſenſe and learning. | 
Galen ſays it diminiſhes the cold fit of an Intermittent, # 5p 
the patient is rubbed with it firſt before its invaſion, and add | 
that it kills worms. 8 
The Leaves and Tops are in uſe, and the virtues attribute th 
to them by modern authors are, that they are good againſt 5. 
trefactions and Poiſons, and the Bites of venomous creature, C 


as Scorpions and Spiders. They kill worms; and are ſometing 
uſed for the Suppreſſion of Urine, and the Terms, and n | 
Hyſteric diſorders. They are frequently put in warming ] E. 
ſtrengthning ointments. The Juice of the Leaves, as alfo 
Lixivium of the Aſhes, is highly commended againſt the falling 


of the Hair and Baldneſs. MAfiuer from Ray and Galen. Al 
The Tops boiled in wine or water, with an addition d Fl 

ſugar, are of ſervice in difficulty of Breathing, Aſthma, iſ 

Coughs, and other diſorders of the Lungs. | um 
It is alſo ſaid to cure the Jaundice, Ray. Dale. Miller. Wil 


Matthiolus recommends the dried powder of the Leaves in: 
Fluor albus. 

The ancients uſed to infuſe this in oil, in order to give the 
oil an aromatic agreeable ſmell. 

A decoction of Abrotanum, in ſea or ſalted water, is much 
recommended by Heiſter for ſtopping a Gangrene. 


The ſecond ſort referred to by the College, is the | nn 


Abrotanum fremina (Chamecypariſſus) Lavender Cotton, Will = 
Off. and Ger. Abrotanum frmina vulgaris, ordinary Lavende Wl 7 
Cotton, Park. Fæmina foliis teretibus, Female Abrotanun, 
with roundiſh Leaves, C. B. * 

This is alſo called Santolina. 2 * 

It is a ſhrubby plant, holding its Leaves all the winter. k © 
has many woody, brittle, hoary Stalks, beſet with longilh, i Tu 
white and hoary Leaves that appear four ſquare, and ſomewhat a 
reſemble the Leaves of our common Heath; of a very ſtrong, 7 | 
though not unpleaſant ſcent, and a hot and bitter taſte, On oth 
the tops of the Branches ſtand long Stalks, each bearing! yes 
ſingle naked Flower, made up only of a thrum of ſmall yellos Hi. 


fiſtular five-corner'd Floſculi, without any border of Petal, 
ſtanding together in a ſcaly Calyx. The Seed is ſmall, longilt 
and ſtriated ; and the Root firm, hard, and durable, dividel 
into ſeveral fibrous Branches. 

It grows naturally in Italy, and the warmer countries, but 
is planted with us in gardens, where it frequently ſerves fot 
borders and edgings. It flowers in July and Auguſt. 

The Leaves, and ſometimes the Flowers are uſed, and ae 
reputed to have great ſucceſs in deſtroying Worms, the Leavs 
and Flowers being boiled in milk, and taken faſting. Ibe 
ancients commend it as good againſt all forts of poiſons, and 
the bites and ſtings of venomous creatures, as likewiſe ag 
Obſtructions of the Liver, the Jaundice, and to promote tit 
Menſes, being given infuſed in wine. Miller. 


Dale mentions a third ſort uſed in medicine, thus deſcribed- 


Artemiſia tenuifolia, Offic, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 6. Artemiſia ten 

72 aliis Abrotanum, J. B. 3. 194. Artemiſi 
tenuifolia ſeu Leptophyllos, quibuſdam Abrotanum ſybveſtre. * 
375. Abrotanum campeſtre, Ger. 948. Emac. 1 10. 6. Rai Hit, 
1. 371. Synop. 3. 190. C. B. Pin. 136. Park. Theat. 94 
Tourn. Inſt. 459. Boerh. Ind. A. 1.27. Abrotanum inodorun, 


Schwenck. 5. Fine-leaved Mugw 


Ort. *. 
This is ſometimes ſubſtituted for the Abrotanum mas, and » 
ſaid to mitigate Pains of the Stomach, and Nerves. Dale. * 
Miller reckons eighteen ſorts of Southermwood, the firſt 
laſt above-mentioned included, | 
I. Abrotanum mas anguſtifolium majus. C. B. Pin. 


p. The 


Com- 


2. Abrotanum mas angu/tifolium minus. C. B. 
leſſer and narrower- leaved Southern wood. 
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3. Abrotanum mas anguſtifolium majus. C. B. P. Greater 


. d Southernwood. 
ene lium inodorum. C. B. P. Broad-leaved 


4. Abrotanum latiſ 
Southernwood without ſcent. 
5. Abrotanum mas angu/tifolium incanum. C. B. P. Hoary 


narrow-leaved Southernwood. 1 Og 
6. Abrotanum campeſtre, cauliculis albicantibus. C. B. P. 


ne- leaved wild Southernwood, with whitiſh Stalks. | 
* Abrotanum campeſtre, cauliculis rubentibus, C. B. P. Fine- 


leaved wild Southernwood, with reddiſh Stalks. | 
8. Abrotanum campeſtri ſimile Tingitanum. H. L. Tangier 


LSouthernwood, reſembling the wild ſort. 


. Abrotanum campeſtre incanum, Carline odore. We 


g Field Southernwood, with a ſmell like the Carline 


Hoary 
Thiſtle. 2 6 
p o. Abrotanum humile, corymbis majoribus aureis. H. R. Par, 


Dwarf Southernwood, with larger golden Flowers. 

11. Abrotanum Hiſpanicum, Abſmnthii Pontici folio, Tourn. 
Spaniſh Southernwood, with a Pontic Wormwood Leaf. 

12. Abrotanum Hiſpanicum maritimum, folio craſſo ſplendente 
& rivido. Tourn. Spaniſh fea Southernwood, with a thick 
ſhining, ſtiff Leaf. 

12. Abrotanum mas ex Surinam molli hirſutia caneſcens. 
Pluk. Almag. Hoary Male Southernwood from Surinam. 

14. Abrotanum elatius ſubincanum, foliis creberrimis, ccundum 
caulem in metæ formam faſtigiatis. Pluk. Almag. Taller hoary Sou- 
thernwood, with frequent Leaves gathered into a kind of pyramid, 

1s. Abrotanum Orientale annuum, Abſcathii minoris folio. Tourn. 
Cor. Annual Eaſtern Southernwood, with a Leaf of the leſſer 
Wormwood. 

16. Abrotanum Orientale, Chamemeli folio. Tourn. Cor. 
Eaſtern Southernwood, with a Chamomile Leaf. 

17. Abrotanum Africanum, foliis argenteis anguſtis, floribus 
ſpicatis capitulis copioſo tomento donatis. D. Sherard. Raii Supp. 
African Southernwoood, with narrow filver Leaves, ſpiked 
Flowers, and very woolly Heads. 

18. Abrotanum Africanum, foliis argenteis anguſtis, floribus 
umbellatis, capitulis tomentoſis. Raii Supp. African Southernwood, 
with narrow Silver Leaves, umbellated Flowers, and woolly Heads. 

ABROTONITES. A Wine mentioned by Dioſcorides 
impregnated with Abrotanum or Scuthernibood in this manner: 

Take of Seuthernwood bruiſed and ſifted a hundred Ounces 

(Ovyxia, an Ounce, is eighteen Penny-weight five Grains 
Troy) incloſe it in a linen bag, and put it into a veſſel 
containing about ſeven gallons (xz) of Muſt. 

It is good in diſorders of the Stomach, Loſs of Appetite, 
and in a Jaundice, for it is Diuretic. Dis/cerides. l. 5. c. 62. 

ABRUPTIO. The fame as ABDUCTIO. 

ABRUS. A kind of Red Phaſeolus, or Kidney-bean, 
growing in Ægypt and the Indies. Ray's Hiſt. 

ABRus, Offic. Veſlin. Obſ. 25. Phaſeolus ruber Abrus voca- 
tus, Alp. Egypt. 76. Phaſeolus Glycyrrhizites folio alato, Piſs 
coccinco, atra macula notato. Cat. Jamaic. 70. Hiſt. Jamaic. 1: 80. 
Tab. 112. Phaſeolus alatus major, Fructu coccineo, macula m- 
gra notato, Corneil. in Not. Hort. Mal. 8. 72. Flor. Mal. 211. 
Phaſeolus Indicus ruber Bontio, Raii Hiſt. 1. 889. Phaſeolus ſe- 
cundus ruber, gui Abrus Proſpero Alpino dicitur, Bont. 136. Pha- 


ſeolus ruber Abrus vocatus, minor coccineus, nigra macula notatus 


Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 71. Phaſeolus arboreſcens alatus et volubilis major 
Orientalis, fruttu coccineo, hilo mgro notato, Pluck. Phytog. 
7. 214. F. 5. Piſum Indicum minus coccineum, aliis Abrus, J. B. 
2. 263. Piſum Americanum coccineum vel nigrum, Abrus quibuſ- 
dam, Chab. 403. Glycyrrhiza Indica vulgo, Herm. Cat. 494. 
Ghycyrrhiza Indica ſiliguis & ſeminibus Piſi coccineis, hilo nigro nota- 
Par. Bat. Prod. 337. Ghcyrrhiza vel (fi mavis) Gheyrrhize 
affinis arboreſcens Americana, floribus ex lutes & rubro vari- 
egatis, folio acuminato, filigua latiſſima, Breyn. Prod. 2. 53. 
Arachus Indicus frve Africanus, Parkinſon. Theat. 1071. Konni, 
Hort. Mal. 8. 71. Olinda, Olida, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 16. Ax- 
COLA SEEDS. 

It is imported from both the Indies. The ſeeds are uſed ; 


there are two ſorts in the ſhops ; one of the ſize of a large pea, + 


of an aſh colour, inclining to black; the other a little bigger 
than a common tare, Beth are of a ſcarlet colour, with an eye 
of black. They are much commended for Inflammations of the 
Eyes, to dry up Rheums, to ſtrengthen the Optic nerves, re- 
ireſh the Spirits, diſcuſs Cloudy vapours of the Brain, and to 
clear the Sight. The leſſer ſort is worn as an Amulet about the 
Necks of children. Dale. | 
_ ABSCEDENTIA. Decayed parts of the Body, which 
n a morbid ſtate, are ſeparated from the ſound, or loſe that 
Union which was preſerved in a perfect ſtate of health. 
ABZSCESSIO. *Anzirao. This ſignifies exactly the ſame 
as ABSCESSUS, | 5 
ABSCESSUS. "Am5nua. The words aniracy; and n, 
uſed very frequently by Hippocrates, are tranſlated by Celſus AB 
ſeeſſus, and ſometimes Yomica. Hence the word Abſceſs, generally 
uſed by modern authors to ſignify a Suppurated Phlegmon, or 


| Inflammatory Tumour, though ſometimes it ſignifies a Tumour 


of any other kind, which will not admit of diſcuſſion, as all 
neyſted Tumours. ; 


ABS 

Theſe words ſeem originally, by their derivation, to import any 
fort of excluſion of morbific matter, aPirapas and a@irnu ſig- 
nifying to recede and retire. Accordingly they are generally 
uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs any critical removal of offending 
humours from the vital parts, either to ſome of the emunctories 
for an immediate diſcharge, as the Glands of the Inteſtines, 
Kidneys, or Skin, whence they are eliminated by plentiful 
Stools, Urine, or Sweat; or to ſome part where they find an 
caſy egreſs bv the rupture of a Blood-veflel, as the Uterus, or 
Noſe ; or to ſome Muſcular part, or Gland, whence they can- 
not ſo eaſily be expelled, and therefore ſtagnate and putrefy, 
and at laſt are ſeparated in the form of Pus, or Matter. 

Sometimes alſo Hippocrates means by theſe words the tranſ- 
mutation of one diſtemper into another, as of a Quinſey into a 
Peripneumony, or of a Continual fever into a Quartan. And 
ſometimes the mutilation, or deſtruction, of a part by the mor- 
bific matter of a diſtemper fixing upon it. 

Hippocrates alſo uſes the word d i to expreſs the fracture, 
or exfoliation of a Bone, when the parts of it, which were con- 
tiguous in a ſtate of health, recede from each other. 

Paulus Mgineta ſeems to have limited the ſignification of 
Abſceſs to Suppuration, by defining ( «Tirna) Abſceſs, a cor- 
ruption of the Fleſhy parts, Muſcles, Veins, and Arterics. 

Amongſt the many ſignifications of an Abſceſs, I ſhall confine 
myſelf principally to that which is the conſequence of an Inflam- 
mation, this being what ſurgeons uſually mean by it. See 
INFLAMMATION. 

When the Tumour of an Inflammation increaſes, as well as 
the Pain, Heat, and Pulſation, attending thereon ; when the 
Fever perſiſts obſtinately, and theſe ſymptoms continue for 
three days, notwithſtanding all endeavours for Reſolution, we 
may expect that Matter will be formed in the part. And we 
may be ſure that it is forming, if the patient feels frequent 
ſhivering fits, reſembling the acceſs of an Intermitting fever. 
Hippocrates, Boerhaave. 

When this is the caſe, the intention of reſolving is intirely to 
be laid afide ; becauſe if applications proper to reſolve the Tu- 
mour are continued when reſolution is no longer poſſible, the 
moſt fluid and volatile parts of the obſtructing Humours will be 
diſſipated, and the more groſs and inactive particles will be 
dried and hardened, ſo as to prevent Suppuration, or render it 
difficult, and then a troubleſome induration of the part will re- 
main, or, if Glandulous, a Scirrhus will be formed. For this 
reaſon, Camphorated Spirits,as aTopic, are particularly improper; 
and high Cordials, when the Inflammation is Internal. 

Particular regard is to be had to this caution in Inflammatory 
Tumours of the Breaſts. 

Inſtead therefore of perſiſting in the uſe of reſolving applica- 
tions, the chirurgical indications are 

1ſt, To ripen the contained Humours, as yet ſomewhat crude, 
into a well digeſted Pus, or Matter, and at the ſame time to 
ſoften the containing Tumour, and adjacent parts, and invite 
the matter outwards, that when ripe, it may more readily be 
diſcharged externally, either by breaking ſpontaneouſly, or by 
an artificial opening. : 

2d. To let out the Pus or Matter when maturated, then to 
mundify the Ulcer, and afterwards to nicarn and heal it. 

It is to be obſerved, that when the Matter is diſcharged, the 
Abſceſs loſes it name, and becomes an Ulcer, which muſt be 
mundified, till it looks red at the bottom, before it can heal. 

The firſt indication is anſwered by applications which ſtimu- 
late and increaſe the heat of the part, or of the general habit, 
or which, at the ſame time that they increaſe the heat, mollify 
the Tumour, and by obſtructing the Pores, confine the volatile 
and fluid parts, that they may not perſpire thro* the Skin, and 
be diſſipated. 

For this purpoſe the following Gums are recommended. 

Ammoniacum, 

Bdellium, 

Elemi, 

Galbanum, 

Opopanax, 

Sagapenum. Boerbaave. 

All. emollient and relaxing applications contribute to this 
end, of which the following forms may ſerve for examples. 


Take of Rye meal four ounces, 


Of Vinegar two drams, 
Of Gum galbanum, diſſolved in the yolk of an egg, one 
ounce z | 


Boil them with water to a Cataplaſm, to which add 
Of Oil of White lillies, one ounce. Mix. ; 
Take of green leaves of Wood-ſorrel four handfuls, 
Of Butter unſalted one ounce ; Ry 
Let them be boiled gently over the fire, adding by a little at 
a time | | | ; 
Of Barm two ounces, a | 
Of Gum ſagapenum diſſolved in the Volk of an egg four 
drams ; a | 
Make a Cataplaſm according to art, 


Take 
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Take of Honey boiled a little thick four ounces, +" : 
Of Onions roaſted under the embers three ouncesg © 
Of Fat figs four ounces ; - ; 
Boil them with a very little Water to a Cataplaſm, to which 


Of Linſeed powdered one ounce and a half. Mix. 


Take of Oat-meal one ounce, 
Of Linſeed freſh powdered two ounces, 
Of White lilly roots three ounces, 
Of Flowers of marſh-mallows one ounce ; 
Boil them in New-milk, and add, 
Of Unſalted butter two ounces ; 
Make a Cataplaſm. Boerhaave. 


Take of the herbs Mallows, 
Marſh-mallows, 
Wall-wort, and 
Chamomile, 
Linſeed, or Foenugreek powdered, two 
ounces; 
Boil them in Milk or Water over a flow fire to the conſiſtence 
of a Cataplaſm, afterwards add 
Of Barm two ounces, 
Gum galbanum diſſolved in the Yolk of an egg one ounce, 
Spread it upon a double cloth, and apply it warm to the Tu- 
mour, and repeat it very often. 


Take of the Leaves of Mallows, and Brank-Urſine. each two 
handfulls, 
Fat figs bruiſed, number ſix ; 

Theſe muſt be boiled in the manner above-mentioned, to 

which add | 

Of Onions roaſted under the embers, and Butter unſalted, 
each two ounces ; and laſtly, as much of powdered Linſeed 
as is fufficient to make a Cataplaſm. : 


Take of White lilly roots two ounces, 
Of the herbs Wall-wort, 
Mercury, and each one handful, 
Melilot, 
Freſh Figs bruiſed, number fix ; 
Let theſe be well boiled in Water, and mixed with 
Gum Ammoniacum and Sagapenum diſſolved in the Volks 
of eggs, and good Vinegar, each one ounce, 
Linſeed oil an ounce and a half; 
Mix and make a Cataplaſm. 


Take of Wheat flower two or three handfuls, 

Poll them in a ſufficient quantity of Milk, to which add 
Of Gum Bdellium, and Opopanax diſſolved in the Volks 
of eggs, each one ounce, F FO 
Of Saffron one ounce ; 


Make a Cataplaſm. Heater. 


Mean time the motion of the Blood muſt be regulated in ſuch 
a manner, that the Fever may be great enough to produce heat 
ſufficient for the formation of Matter, and at the ſame time not 
ſo exceſſive as to cauſe a mortification. 1 

Here a great deal of judgment is required to regulate the Re- 
gimen, Medicines, and Topical applications; for it is not poſſible 
to ſpecify an exact method ſuitable to every caſe that occurs. 
The general heat of the Body muſt be confidered, and if it ap- 
pears deficient, it muſt be increaſed by a warmer Regimen, and 
warmer Medicines ; becauſe a certain degree of a Fever is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the formation of Matter. 

But if the Fever appears already too great, it muſt be mode- 
rated by an oppoſite Regimen, and con Medicines. | 

The fame regard is to be had to the actual and potential Heat 
of Topics. 

Thus when a Tumour of this kind in a conſtitution, 
that is Hypochondriac, or worn down with a Quartan, or in 
the Breaſt of a woman of a lax habit, who gives ſuck, attended 
with little or no Fever, the heat of the Regimen, Medicines and 
Topics muſt be increaſed, in order to promote Suppuration. 
But if the Tumour happens in a. young florid conſtitution, 
and the Fever and Heat are exceſſive, the Regimen and Medicines 


r 


muſt be relaxing, and the applications emollient, without an 


mixture of warming ients. | WA.» | 

The Small-pox will illuſtrate the doctrine I would inculcate 
in regard to Ab/ceſſes, where if the Fever and Heat are not ſuffi- 
cient to bring the Puſtules to Suppuration, thoſe little inflamma- 
ſe, and the Morbific matter finding no 
other way of being excluded, the patient dies. | 
On the contrary, if the Fever exceeds the proper bounds, 
and becomes exccſſive, Ichor is formed inſtead of Pus, and 
the parts under the Puſtules appear livid, and mortify. 


But if the Heat is neither deficient, nor redundant, the 
Suppuratipn proceeds regularly, and the patient by means 


thereof recovers. 


Particular care muſt he take that the Tumour is not opened 


till all the obſtructing Matter, and injured Veſſels are converted 


into Pus ; otherwiſe that part which remains unſuppurated will 


- 
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hardgn, and the Ulcer will diſcharge Ichor inſtead of digeſſel 
Pusz when expoſed to the Air. 

On the other hand, it is dangerous to let the Pus remain in 
the Tumour after it is once perfectly formed. Becauſe it vill 
putrefy, and becoming acrid, corrode the adjacent parts, and 
form Sinuſſes and Fiſtulas, which in many parts are very difficult to 
cue, and oftentimes fatal. Or elſe when the more fluid part 
are diſſipated by Perſpiration, or are abſorbed by the Veſſeh 
opening into the 4b/ce/s, the remainder concreting cauſes an 
Induration of the parts, or a Scirrhus if it happens to be glan. 
dulous. | 

But in large Suppurations eſpecially, it is of great impor- 
tance to diſcharge the Pus, or Matter, when perfectly formed, 
or, to uſe the common expreſſion, when ripe, for another rea- 
fon, which is, that otherwiſe it will be abſorbed by the Veſſelz, 
whoſe Orifices are already opened, and hourly enlarged by the 
Eroſion of the confined Matter. 

Hence Pus is mixed with the Blood, which is thereby in- 
fected, the conſequences of which are a HeCtic fever, and fre- 
quently a Metaſtaſis, or tranſlation of the Morbid matter, which 
ought to be diſcharged, to ſome of the Viſcera, which laſt i 
more or lefs fatal, in proportion as the function of the part 
which receives it is neceſſary to health and life. 

But the part moft ſubject to receive ill impreſſions from 

the abſorbed matter is the Lungs, and then the laſt ſcene of 
the tragedy is a Conſumption, which terminates frequently in 
death. 
The Liver alſo is not free from danger, being often infected 
by the purulent matter depoſited in ſome part of it. However, 
in this caſe, the Pus ſometimes finds a way through the Biliary 
ducts into the Duodenum, and is thence excluded by a puru- 
lent Diarrhoea, 

Or it ſometimes happens that the Matter, before it is de- 
poſited on any particular part, is by a ſingular happineſs of 
Conſtitution determined to the Inteſtines, or Glands of the 
Kidneys, and thence diſcharged by Stool or Urine. 

Hence ap the manner how the Matter of internal . 
ſeeſſes is taken into the Circulation, and again ſeparated from the 
Circulating fluid by the Inteſtinal or Renal glands. | 

I am ſenſible there are fome bold enough to deny, that this 
Reſorption of the Matter, in caſe of Internal AY ſceſſes, is poſſible. 
But I may ſafely appeal to the experience of every phyſician in 
Europe, who has regarded ſuch caſes with an attention equal to 
the importance of his profeſſion, for the truth of the fact. 

When the Integuments of r and the parts adjacent 
are ſoftened and relaxed by the Topics ſpecified above, and theit 
reſiſtance is ſo far diminiſhed, as to yield to the preſſure of the 
included matter, which at this time tends outwards, Boerhaave 
recommends Emollient and Oily applications, mixed with ſome 
ingredients moderately acrid. By means of theſe he expect 
the Integumeuts will be rendered more thin, and lefs ſenſible, 
and conſequently that the Ab/ce/s may be laid open with leſs 
pain and trouble. 

The example he gives of a form is thus : 

Take of old Barm two ounces, 

Venice Soap ſcraped two drams, 
Honey half an ounce, | 
Oil ot Chamomile by infuſion two drams ; 

Make a Cataplaſm. 

Much like this is that recommended by Heiſter. 

Take of Barm three ounces, 

Honey an ounce, 

Venice Soap ſcraped half an ounce, 

Oil of white Lillies, a ſufficient quantity to make it into 
the form of a Cataplaſm. 

When the Tumor is grown ſoft and white, and the ſurgeon 
feels a fluctuation of Matter within, when he preſſes it with 
his Fingers; when the Pain, Heat, Redneſs, Tenſion and 
Pulſation of the Part ceaſe, and the Fever diſappears, and at 
the ſame time the Tumour riſes in the form 'of a Cone, be- 
ing attended with a ſenſation of weight, we may be ſure the 
Pus is ſufficiently maturated, and muſt then immediately pro- 


ceed to give it vent. But as an Aneuriſm is attended with ſome 


of theſe appearances, care muſt be taken not to miſtake that 
for an Abſceſs. See ANEURISM. | 

Celſus thinks it the moſt adviſeable way to treat the Tumour 
with emollient Cataplaſms till it breaks ſpontaneouſly, provided 
the Matter does not lie deep. For he ſays thoſe Abſceſſes, which 
are thus left to the conduct of Nature, are leſs ſubject to leave 
unſeemly ſcars. _ | | a 

But becauſe the Matter when pent up may have the il 
effects mentioned above, moſt chirurgical writers agree that it 
ſhould be let out either by Inciſion, or Cauſtic, and of theſe 
Inciſion is generally preferred. * © * 

The Inciſion is to be made in this manner. Let the opera- 
tor with one Hand preſs the Matter into the moſt prominent 
part of the Tumour, and with the other thruft the Inciſion-Rnife 
into the Abſceſs, till the Pus appearing at the Orifice, convince 
him that he 
the Knife, and by that\means enlarge the Wound; or elſe py 


penetrated far enough. Then let him elewate 
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he noint through the oppoſite ſide of the riſing Cone, and then 
A* So 9 Skin and Fleſh, always taking care to 
begin the Incifion at the lower part of the Cone, for the more 


| ent diſcharge of the Matter. 4 - | 
_—_— 1 operator muſt carefully avoid the ſubjacent 


and Blood - veſſels, eſpecially if any that are conſiderable 
ori danger; and muſt take care that he does not divide any 


Muſcle tranſverſely. 
es: Ps” nd Fabricius ab Aquapendente agree, that 


the Inciſion ſhould be made according to the rectitude of the 


por- 
J i as they expreſs it, by which they mean, that the 

— ; _ ſhould be Se 2 to the courſe of the Fibres of 

1; che part which lies under the Skin. | 

the Wi This caution is principally intended to. prevent cutting a 
1 Muſcle or its Tendon tranſverſely, or dividing a Nerve or 


| large Blood-veſſel, each of which would be attended with 
fre. caccidents very troubleſome always, and generally irreparable. 
uus the diviſion of a Blood - veſſel would cauſe a great Hæmor- 
ſt is mage with all its inconveniencies; the diviſion of a Nerve, a 
part Pauly of the part to which it communicates ſenſation and mo- 

| tion; and the tranſverſe ſection of a Muſcle would infallibly be 
followed by an utter deprivation of motion in the part it was 
deſtined to move. 

The courſe of the Fibres is ſo various in different parts, that 
it is not poſlible to lay down particular rules for the direction 
of the Knife. The ſurgeon therefore, before he attempts making 
an Inciſion, ought to be perfectly well acquainted with the 
Anatomy of the part intended to be cut; for this alone can in- 


accidents mentioned above. 
I have met with three inſtances, where, for want of this ne- 


ceſſary knowledge, the Muſcle which elevates the Supercilia 
has been divided tranſverſely, the conſequence of which was, 
that they immediately fell down upon the Eye. This was the 
more inexcuſable, becauſe Aquapendente, an author every 
ſurgeon is ſuppoſed to read, cautions particularly againſt it. 
When the Inciſion is made, the ſides of the Abſceſs may be 


the Pus that is formed. But in ſome Abſceſſes, where the 
quantity of Matter is very large, chirurgical writers adviſe to 
let a part of the Pus remain till the next dreſſing, for fear the 


patient ſhould faint when it is diſcharged all at once. But this 


caution is ſeldom neceſſary. | | 
When all this is done, the Aperture muſt be conſidered as 
a common wound, and treated with Mundificative, Suppurative, 


according to circumſtances, as is amply ſpecified under the arti: 
cle VuLNus, but without Tents, which are extremely perni- 


ects 1 
ile W cious; mean time guarding it as much as poſſible from the 
acceſs of the Air. 7 


. 
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When a Cauſtic is preferred to Inciſion, it muſt be laid on 
that part of the Tumour, which appears to the ſurgeon moſt 
convenient for the diſcharge of the Matter. 

Proper forms of Cauſtics, and the manner of applying them, 
will be ſpecified under the article CAus r Ic, which ſee: 

When an Abſceſs is already burſt, we are to be guided by the 
Probe where to dilate. The uſual method of opening farther is 
with the Probe- ſciſſars; and indeed in all Ahſceſſesthe generality 
of Surgeons uſe the Sciſſars, after having firſt made a Puncture 


with a et. But as the Knife operates much quicker, and with 


leſs violence to the Parts than Sciſſars, which ſqueeze at the 
into {ame time that they wound, twill be ſparing the patient a great 


deal of pain to uſe the Knife, wherever it is practicable, which 


geon is in almoſt all caſes, except ſome Fiſtulas in Ano, where the 
with Seiſſars are more convenient, The manner of opening with a 
and Knife is by ſliding it on a Director, the groove of which pre- 
id at vents its being miſguided. If the Orifice of the 4bſceſs be ſo 
be⸗ {mall as not to admit the Director, or the Blade of the Sciſſars, it 
the muſt be enlarged by a piece of a Spunge- tent, which is made by dip- 
pro- ping a dry bit of Spunge in melted Wax, and immediately ſqueez- 
ſome ins as much out of it again as poſſible between two pieces of tile 


chat or marble; the effect of which is, that the looſe Spunge being 


8 into a ſmall compaſs, when any of it is introduced into 
the rifice of an Abſceſs, the Heat of the Part melts down the 
ided: remaning Wax that holds it together, and the Spunge ſucking up 
hich the moiſture of the Ab/ceſs expands, and in expanding opens the 
eave Orifice wider, and by degrees, ſo as to give very little pain. Sharp. 
| If during the treatment of an Ab/ceſs the patient ſleeps well, 

e ill and breathes eaſily ; if he has a tolerable Appetite, and little or 
at it no Thirſt ; if the Fever, which accompanied the formation of 
theſe Pus, diſappears ; if the Pus diſcharged is white, of an equal 
conſiſtence, and not foetid, from theſe circumſtances we y. 

pera- draw a favourable preſage.. . ih 
. . the contrary, want of Sleep, difficulty in Breathing, 
kni a irt, Ivappetency, or loathing of Food, a F ever, Pus that is 
inces ok, of an unequal conſiſtence, and faetid, eruptions of 
m_ e 2 generation of ſpungy Fleſh, or a Calloſity of the 
p rx — 8 „ * ere is compleated, are eſteemed 

; ymptoms. But Faintings either during the dreffin 

T ifterwards, are ſtill worſe, 5 , ” Mm 


ſtruct him how to take his meaſures, in order to avoid the 


preſſed gently with the Hand, in order to expreſs out of it all 


Digeſtive, Balſamic, Detergent, and drying Applications, varied 


Some regard alſo muſt be had to the original diſtemper, of 


which the Ab/ceſs is as a Criſis ; for if that diſappears on a ſud- 
den, and the Tumour immediately follows, or if it continues 
after the diſcharge of the Pus, danger is in both theſe caſes to 


be apprehended. Celſus. 


To this general account of Abſceſſes I ſhall add the opi- 
nions of ſome of the ancients, and the chirurgical writers 
of our own country, that I may omit nothing which may tend 
to the information of thoſe whoſe intereſt or inclination it may 
be to underſtand this ſubject. Some repetitions of what has 
been already taken notice of are unavoidable, and may poffibly 
have their uſe, as contributing to the confirmation, or farther 
illuſtration of the doctrine already advanced. 

Suppuration is an effe& of many Diſtempers. If a long Fever 
without Pain continues without manifeſt cauſe, the Diſeaſe 
bends its force to ſome particular part, I mean in young per- 
ſons ; for in the aged it generally turns to a Quartan. A Sup- 
puration happens in like manner, when a Hardneſs and Pain in 
the Præcordia fail to carry off the patient before the twentieth 
day, and there is no Hæmorrhage from the Noſtrils, eſpecially 
in the younger ſort; but Dimneſs of Sight, and a Pain in the 
Head, were among the firſt ſymptoms. In this cafe the Af ſceſt 
forms itſelf in ſome of the lower parts. But when there is a 
ſoft Tumour of the Præcordia, which does not go off within 
ſixty days, the Fever continuing all that while, expect an Ab- 


ſceſs in the Upper parts, which, if there was no Hæmorrhage 


from the Noſtrils at the very beginning, will break out about 
the Ears. And ſince almoſt all inveterate Tumours tend to 
Suppuration, a Tumour of the Præcordia inclines that way 
more than one in the Belly, as does a Tumour above the Na- 
vel more than one below it. If there be alſo a ſenſe of Laſſi- 
tude in a Fever, there is an Ab/ceſs forming in ſome of the 
Joints, or in the Jaws. Sometimes a thin crude Urine conti- 
nues ſo long, till other ſalutary ſigns ſupervene; in which caſe 
there will be an Ab ſceſs below the Septum tranſverſum [ Midriff] 
which the Greeks call A49;ayue [the Diaphragm]. Pain in the 
Lungs, which cannot be alleviated by Spitting, Cupping, Bleed- 
ing, or Regimen, ſometimes excites Abſceſſes, [ Vomicz ] 
about the twentieth, thirtieth, or fortieth day; or, though but 
ſeldom, about᷑ the ſixtieth, counting from the day when the pa- 
tient began to be feveriſh, or ſhivering, or felt a heavineſs in 
that part. But theſe Abſceſſes riſe ſometimes in the Lungs, 
ſometimes on the Ribs. The Suppuration excites a Pain and 
Inflammation of the part which it affects. A greater heat is 
felt in that place than elſewhere, and the patient in lying on it 


fancies he lays a weight upon it. 


A Suppuration before it comes in ſight may be thus diſco- 


vered: if the Fever does not leave the patient, but remits by 
day, and increaſes in the night, much Sweat ariſes, there is a 
deſire to cough, but little or nothing ſpit out; the Eyes are 
hollow, the Cheeks red, the Veins under the Tongue look 
white, the Nails of the Fingers are crooked ; the Fingers, eſpe- 
cially the tops of them, burn, the Feet ſwell, there is a diffi- 
culty of Breathing, with a Nauſea, and Puſtles ariſe all over 
the Body. But if the Pain and Cough, with the difficulty of 
Breathing, afflicted the patient from the beginning, the Ab/ce/5 
will be formed on, before, or about the twentieth day; if theſe 
ſymptoms appeared later, they will of neceſſity increaſe, but the 
later they came, the ſlower will be their Solution. When the 
diſtemper is very violent, the Feet with the Toes and their Nails 
uſe to turn black ; in which caſe, if the patient eſcapes from 
death, yet his Feet mortify. Celſus, lib. ii. cap. 7 
- ABSCESSES in the URETHRA. 
Small Ah ſceſſes in the Urinary paſſage, called by the Greeks, 
Popara, are healed by the evacuation of Pus from that part. 
Celſus, lib. ii. cap. 8. BREE 16 | 
WOE An AgsCess of the Lungs. + | 
Such as labour under a Peripneumony, atterided with a col- 
lection of Phlegm, which is not diſcuſſed, ſurvive ; but after 
the diſtemper has ſpent its rage, are afflicted with an Empyema, 
or Abſceſs of the Lungs. Now when this comes to perfect Ma- 
turation, it requires not ſo much Care and Pains to break and 
evacuate it, as one that is ſeated in the ſolid parts of the Body ; 
for the Pus is eaſily expelled, being more readily diffuſed 
through the thin Veſicles, than through the Habit of the Body. 


For the Lungs are a ſoft and fine ſubſtance, and full of pores 
like a ſpunge, and can never be hurt by moiſture, but propels 


it from narrower to. ſtill wider paſſages, till it comes at laſt to 
the Trachea. The circulation of Liquids is not difficult, and 
the Pus is a flexible lubricous ſubſtance, and fotwarded in its 
Expulſion by Reſpiration. The patients generally recover, ex- 
cept perhaps one here and there, who is ſuffocated by the 
ſudden Eruption and Redundancy of the Pus, which ſtops the 
Trachea, and intercepts the air; though ſome die lingering 
of a Conſumption or Empyema.” The Pus in this .caſe is 
white and frothy, mixt with Spittle, ſometimes of an aſh 
colour, or blackiſh. Sometimes when there is a great. Exul- 
ceration, and the Ab/ceſs is very deep, a fmall branch of the 
Aſpera Arteria, and with it ſome 2 ues of the 
themſelves are expelled by Coughing, The patient is hoarſe, 
| M 0 breathes 
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breathes ſhort, ſpeaks in a deep tone; the Thorax is in- 
larged, yet ſeems too narrow for the redundant Phlegm ; the 
Black of the Eye is ſhining, and the White of an extreme white- 
neſs as if it was fat; the Cheeks are red, and the Veins of the 
Face prominent. What is real matter of admiration in this caſe 
is, that the tone of the Nerves as far exceeds the Habit of the Body, 
as it is itſelf ſurpaſſed by the vigor and alacrity of the Spirits. Are- 
tus rig array g eme xporicer wTabwy. Lib. i. cap. 10. 
An Assckss of the Lives. 

If the Liver be affected with an Inflammation, and the Matter 
be converted into Pus, the Pain extends to the Throat, 
and extremity of the Shoulder. For the Liver by its weight 


draws the Diaphragm, by which it is ſuſpended ; and the Dia- 
phragm draws down with it the Membrane that lines the 


- Ribs, becauſe it is connected to it, which Membrane is 


known to reach as far as the Throat, and Top of the Shoulder; 
and all theſe parts together are forced downwards. While the 
Suppuration goes on, a burning Heat, with Shiverings, and 
a dry but not very frequent Cough afflicts the patients, who be- 
come of a green herbaceous colour, or, if inclined to a higher 
degree of the Jaundice, ſomewhat pale, and their Sleep is not 
altogether free from troubleſome dreams ; they preſerve their 
ſenſes, unleſs perhaps ſome ſudden cauſe makes them delirious 
for a time, from which they ſoon recover. A Tumour ariſes 
under the Paps, or the Ribs, which has been often miſtaken 
for a Tumour of the Peritonæum. If the Tumour be under the 
Baſtard-ribs, the Liver is painful if touched, and ſwells, being 
full of Humours. If theſe appearances are not limited to the 
Hypochondrium, it is a ſign that the Tumour is in the Perito- 
næum; the diſtinction is eaſy; for in touching the place, after 
you have carried your Hand over the Lobes of the Liver, you 
meet with nothing further but the Vacuities of the Abdomen. 
But the Hardneſs of the Peritonæum is not circumſcribed, and 
the Limits of its progreſs are not manifeſt. See, what is ſaid 
about the Diſtinction of thefe Tumours under ABDOMEN. 

If the Abſceſs be formed in the inward parts, Nature is by 
far the beſt phyſician, by diverting the Pus to the Inteſtines, 
or the Bladder ; the latter of which is much the ſafer way. 
But if it tends outwardly, it is not fafe to neglec; Inciſion, for 
want of which the Liver is corroded by the Pus, and death ſoon 
follows. If you venture on Inciſion, the patient is in danger 
of being ſuddenly carried off by an Hzmorrhage, which from 
the Liver is not to be ſtopped. But if you find it neceſſary 
to make a Perforation, intrude a red-hot iron as far as the Pus, 
which will perform thg operations of Inciſion and Cauteriſing 
at the ſame time. And if the patient has the good fortune to 
recover, the Pus will be white, ripe, uniform, inodorous, ex- 
traordinary thick; the Fever and other ſymptoms will be much 
alleviated, and perfect health be reſtored without much trouble. 
But if the Pus be diſcharged into the-Inteſtines, the Excre- 
ments are firſt aqueous, then like Water in which raw Fleſh 
has been waſhed ; after this, like thoſe which are voided in 
a Dyſentery, accompanied with Exulceration of the Inteſtines. 
Sometimes concreted Blood comes away ; ſometimes yellow 
Bile, deeply tinged, or porraceous, and at laſt, when death 
is at hand, black. 

But if the Tumor does not come to Suppuration, an offenſive 
Smell attends the Excrements, as if they were putrefied ; the 
food paſſes through the Body crude and indigeſted, becauſe of 
the weakneſs of the Stomach and Inteſtines; for the Liver, 
under ſo great a diſorder, is incapable of giving it a ſecond Con- 
action. Some patients are much afflicted with a ſharp cor- 
roding Heat, and grow worſe every day. There is a Colliqua- 
tion of the Fleſh, a ſmall Pulſe, with a difficulty of Breathing, 
and death is nof far off. Some recover of the 8 and the 
Abſeeſs, and afterwards fall into a Dropſy. But if all theſe 
ſymptoms remit, and the Pus that comes off by Stool is white, 
equal, uniform, void ,of Smell, and the Food is digeſted, 
there is good hope of the patient. But the beſt Criſis of the di- 


ſſtemper is by Urine, for by this way the Pus goes off moſt ſafely 


and inoff | wely. Aretæus mip} drrid perlen abr, lib. i. cap. 13. 


ABSCESSES of the SPLEEN. 

The Spleen is very ſubject to a chronic Diſtemper called a 
Schirrhus, but is ſeldom affected with a Suppuration, In the 
former caſe it is hard, and reſiſting to the touch, like a ſtone ; 
but under this latter diſorder it is ſofter, and at its moſt eminent 
part, where the Pus gathers, yields to the touch; though in 
thoſe parts where there is no Pus it is hard, and reſiſts.  Some- 
times the whole Spleen hangs looſe in the Belly, and may be 
moved this way or that way, as long as it is ſmall enough; -and 


has room for Fluctuation. The Nauſea and Anxiety are moſt 


grievous when the Ab/ceſ5 is ready to break. 4 

This diſtemper, in its progreſs, is generally accompanied 
with a Fever, Pain and Shiverings; though ſometimes the 
Heats are but gentle, and without the other ſymptoms, which 
is the reaſon why an Abſceſt in the Spleen ſometimes eſcapes our 


notice ; for it is but a lender part, and void of ſenſe, even in 


= af 2 * 4 
its ſound ſtate. 
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Perfons afflicled with an Abſceſs of the Spleen ſwell, ay 
overflow with Moiſture, as if they were in a Dropſy. They a 
all over of a black colour mixt with green, are reſtleſs, and ft 


their Breath * N as if they were oppreſſed with a load at they 


Breaſts; for this diſorder is very dangerous. Their Belly even to th 
Upper region is inflated with a groſs Vapour, moiſt only in appeꝛ. 
ance. They have great inclinations to cough, but expectorate on 
a little dry Matter. If they feel a motion downwards, the Fac 
are watery, but the patient is relieved by it at firſt ; but if the 


Stools increaſe, he finds himſelf indeed extenuated, but hoy. | 


ever relieved by it. | 
If the Ab/ce/s comes to break, there iſſues from it not pur 
and digeſted Pus, but a whitiſh, or aſh-colour'd, and ſometing 


a fæculent, or livid kind of Matter is diſcharged. . And f 


the Ab/ceſs lie deep, a black fort of Humour, together wiz 
ſome of the Juice of the tabid Spleen, are evacuated ; fron 
ſome, whole pieces of that Bowel come away; for the Splec 
is of a diſſoluble nature. If the Ulcer continues a long tins 
without healing, an intire loſs of Appetite comes on, with 


Cachexy : the ſick perſon is bloated, looks diſmal : there arif 


all over the Bogy, eſpecially in the Legs, round, hollow. 
livid, foul Ulcers, which are difficult to cure and the — I 
finds no remedy for his evils but death. Aretæus wp} ai 30. 


vio mb. lib. i. cap. 14. 
In Abſeeſſes, if there appears no probable way to hinder thei 


breaking, anoint them with Bread boiled in Hydrelæum I: 
Mixture of Water and Oil] or apply to the place Barley-med M 


prepared after the fame manner, and foment it with a DecoCtin 
of the Roet of Marſh-mallows. When the Tumour is with 


difficulty brought to a Suppuration, and no leſs difficult » 


diſcuſs, a Cataplaſm of dried Figs is to be uſed. You mut 


take the fatteſt and ſweeteſt Figs, and boil them in, Water, 
till it become of the thickneſs of fine Honey, ſometimes adding 


Barley- meal, and ſometimes fine Wheaten bread. If the Di: 
cuſfion of the Tumour do not proceed fo well as it ought, if 
boil Hyflop, or Origanum with your Figs, and, for more ef- i 


cacy, put Salt in your DecoCtion ; but great care is to be take 
that, while you make uſe of vehement Dryers, you do nd 


render the part callous. If any ſuch thing appear, boil de 
Marſh-mallo ; 


Roots of Wild cucumber, ws, or Bryony in W+ 
ter, or, which is more effectual, and a more powerful Digeſtive, 
the Root of the Dracunculus. Boil this Root ſometimes by itſelf, 
ſometimes with Figs, adding ſome Meal and Fat. Maidenhair 
alſo is a Digeſtive, and fo is Oil of Dill, which alſo maturats 
crude Humours, and Tumours of indigeſted Matter. Pitch, 
eſpecially the liquid fort, added as an ingredient in Cataplaſms, 
digeſts all crude and hard Tumours. 

Here follows a compounded Medicine, which cures Adſceſe 
where the Matter is concocted, without any trouble, bringing 
away the Pus in the dreſſings, and perfectly digeſts them when 
they are crude : Take of the Lapis pyrites, and Ammoniac, d 
each twelve drams; of Bean- meal fix drams ; make them into 
a Plaiſter, with Liquid Roſine, and ſpread it on Leather, and 
let it ſtick to the place till it falls oft of itſelf. But this medicine 
muſt be prepared not long before it is uſed, becauſe it ſoon grow 
dry. Oribaf. de Morb. Curat. lib. iii. cap. 43. Paulus Aginta, 
lib. iv. cap. 18. 


ABsCEssEs of the Kioxzys and BLADDER, 


An Abſceſs of the Reins, or Kidneys, is attended wit 
Pains about the Ilia, and unuſual Shiverings at Intervals, with 
an anomalous Fever. The digeſted Pus which is voided by 
Urine plainly indicates an Meer, that requires ſeedy help, 
without which it will be difficult to cure. Ulcers It? the Kid- 
neys are to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe in the Bladder by the 
Situation,” Action, and Properties of their Subſtance and Facul 
ties. Firſt by the Situation; for when the Bladder is affected, 


the Pain igfelt in the Pubes, and the Bottom of the Belly; but 
when the Kidneys ſuffer, the Pain lies in the backpart of the 


Loins. Secondly, by their Action, as thug: When the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe lies in the Bladder, there is a difficulty or total 
ſuppreſſion of Urine ; but when the Kidneys are in fault, the 


\ Urine paſſes off freely. Thirdly, by the Properties of the 


Body; as for inſtance, fibrous pieces of Fleſh are voided from 
the Ridneys, but Membranous ſcales come off from an ul 


cerated Bladder. ' Laſtly, they are diſtinguiſhed by their Facul- 


ties. A violent Pain is felt in the Bladder, when that is ex- 
ulcerated ; but when the Kidneys are thus affected, there 15? 
dull Pain of the part, accompanied with the ſenſe of a weight 
on the Loins. Sometimes the Ureters are ulcerated, and Tu 
and Bloc are voided with the Urine ; for theſe are ſeated be- 


'. tween the Reins and the Bladder ; but if the Pudendum be 
ulcerated, Pus and Blood come away unmixed with the Urine. 


For ABSCE9$88 in the RxIVS and BLADDER. 
Take Linſeed, the Seeds of Cucumber, and of white Popps 
- _ Tragacanth, of each eight drams, of Amylum four dramsʒ 
make them into 'T roches. 5 


Tue 
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IF 


Inciſions are made, as is quoted below from P. 


vor ULetrs of the BLADDER, attended with an INFLAM- 
| MATION: "IT Er 

ke twenty Pine-kernels, forty s of Garden Cucum- 

* of * Spikenard, each a dram, Seed of Smal- 

lage five drams. Let the Spikenard and Smallage be boiled 


in a pint of Water, and one ſixth of a pint of the De- 
coction be mixed with the beforementioned ingredients. 


For an H&MORRHAGE from the BLADDER. 

Take of Sciffile Alum, one dram, of Tragacanth eight 
drams, of Gum Arabic two ſcruples and a half. Ad- 

miniſter them in Paſſum. Oribaſ. Synopſ. lib. ix. cap. 27. 
An Asscess of the Ur ERs. 2 85 
en an Inflammation begins to ſuppurate, the Suppuration 
8 * promoted by a Cataplaſm of Foenugreek and Linſeed, or 
ather of Barley-meal, to which let a Fig be added ; ſometimes 
PicconsAung is uſed. Frequent Inſeſſions are recommended, 
"nd Peſſaries of a heating and irritating nature: But it ought 
o be obſerved, that the Ab/ceſs diſcharges itſelf ſometimes by 
the Orifice of the Uterus, ſometimes into the Bladder, and 
oftentimes into the Inteſtinum rectum. Oribaſ. Synopſ. lib. ix. 


1. | 
Te Seed of Treacle-muſtard is of ſo acrid a quality, as to 
break Internal Abſceſſes, if drank. Orib. de Virt. Simpl. lib. ii. 

1. 8 3 
i a diſeaſe turn to an Abſceſs, the patient being in a good 
way, we are to divert our thoughts and concern to this new 
diſorder. While the Fever keeps its courſe; and the Urine ap- 
pears always thin and crude, never depoſiting a Sediment, if 
there be felt in any of the Lower parts, as in the Legs, or a- 
bout any Joint, a Weight or a Tenſion, a Heat or a Pain; 
without manifeſt cauſe, we are to expect an Abſceſs in that 
part. If the patient be ſuddenly taken with a -difficulty of 
Breathing, and is ſoon relieved, and be afterward ſeized with 
a Heavineſs or Pain in the Head, a profound Sleep, or Deaf- 
neſs, he will unavoidably have an A4bſceſs in the Glands about 
the Ears. Abſceſſes happen principally in Winter, and to thoſe 
who are paſt thirty. Aetius Tetrab. ii. Serm. 1. cap. 51. 

If the Inflammation continues, and inclines to a Suppuration, 
we are by all means to endeavour that the Tranſmutation may 
be perfected as ſoon as poſſible. Waſh the part affected there- 
fore with a Decoction of Marſh-mallows and Figs, and apply 
Bread or Barley-meal; with Water and Oil, to the place. 
the Suppuration be difficult, apply Barley or Bread boiled in a 
Decoction of fat Figs and Marſh-mallows. If it continue till 
obſtinate, we muſt add Pigeons-dung, Nitre, (not our Nitre, 
but a fix'd Alcaline ſalt) and Turpentine. The tranſmutation 
into Pus being perfected, the place is to be opened at the moſt 
eminent part, for there the Skin is thinneſt ; and if any part of 
the ſuppurated place appear putrefied, it is neceſſary to cut it 
off. But the Reſection muſt be in the figure of a Myrtle- 
leaf, which indeed ought ſtrictly to be obſerved in Ab/ceſſes 
under the Arm-pits, and of the Groins ; but in the Head, and 
ſuch like places, no more than a ſimple Inciſion is uſed, 
after which we ſtrew fine powder of Frankincenſe in the cavity 
of the wound, and put Lint therein. Our author goes on 
with preſcribing the ſame treatment of an Ab/ceſs where ſeveral 
gineta, and then 
recommends for a Detergent the Ægyptian plaiſter, which, 
ſays he, conſiſts of equal parts of Liquid turpentine, Honey, 
and Oil of roſes ; but for ſtrong Bodies, ald very foul Ulcers, 
he recommends an equal meaſure of Türpentine and Honey, 
without Oil, as a wonderful Deterſive 
are difficult to cleanſe, the yellow ptian ointment, which 
they call Coctum, does good ſerbice. It conſiſts of Ærugo rafa 
and Honey boiled together till they become of a yellow colour; 

* 


An approved SUPPURATORY for ABSCESSE8 is this, viz. 


Take of Wild-mallows bruiſed and boiled, Meal of wheat; 
H ung, of each equal parts, boil them in Sapa (they 
mult boil to a conſumption of one half) and apply it to 
2 place, and a Suppuration will very ſoon be brought 
about. | 


Here follows another Remedy, called the Pxrt.080p1tat. 


Mepicins for InFLAMMATIONS ic in the Breaſts 
and Gn e 4 


Take of the Fat of hogs an ounce and a half, the Whites of 
two eggs, ary ca much as will fill the two Egg - ſhells, 
two ounces of Nitre, of Meal of dried Barley, called 

Polenta, as much as is ſufficient. Melt the Fat, and mix 

it with the Eggs and Honey; then add. the Nitre, and 
laſtly, as much of the Meal as will make it into a Plaiſter, 
| Some prepare it thus: 5 
They take eleven 


| eggs with the Yolks, one pound of Meal 
of dried Barley, called Polenta, oe pound of Hog's fat, 


Honey as much as is neceſſary; for if they intend to diſ- 
cuſs, they p | 


| ut the more Honey; but if Mitigation onl 
be deligned, they add the leſs. Some add Nitre F but 


ut for Ulcers that 


one hundred drams, of Saffron, 


ABS 


what has Nitre in it is more diſcuſſive; what has none 
rather mitigates. Uſe alſo that which is prepared with 
the Juice of Fleabane. , 


To break ABsCEssEs 


Take Nitre and Gum Ammoniac worked up together with 
' | Vinegar, and apply them to the place as long as you intend 
to break it. Some, inſtead of Ammoniac, uſe Frankincenſe. 
To diſcuſs an Abſceſs even after alteration, uſe the Em- 


— Ariobarzanium, or that called Dionyſianum. Sex 
clow, 


. The EY TIAN DET ERSTIVE of ORIBASIUS. 
Take one pint of clarified Honey, two pints of Vinegar, 


one ounce of Squama æris, four drams of ÆRrugo. Boil 
the Vinegar and Honey to the conſiſtence of Honey, and 
then mix up the reſt. 


Another excellent DETEROENT of the fame author for foul 
| ULcEeRs: 
Take of Lees of oil, Clarified honey, and liquid Alum, equal 


quantities. 


Another Medicine, to diſcuſs or break an Ans Ess, and eva- 
cuate it without Pain : | 


Take of Spuma Argenti, Ceruſs, Ammoniac, each one pounds 
Oil a ſufficient quantity, the Reſine of the Pine: tree, 
Propolis, (Bee- glue) Opopanax, of each an ounce and 
a half, of Caſtor four ounces, of Galbanum, Myrrh, 
Frankincenſe, each two ounces, Vinegar a ſufficient quan- 

tity. Boil the Spuma Argenti and Ceruſs in the Vinegar; 
bruiſe the ingredients, that are proper to be bruiſed, in 
the Vinegar, and melt the reſt, and mix them with the 
things that are boiled, and adding them to the bruiſed, cool 
and work them altogether. Aetius Tetrab. iv. ſerm. 2. cap. 32. 


The EmPLASTRUM ARIOBARZANIUM:. 


* Take of Spuma Argenti one ounce, of Ceruſs one pound 


five ounces; of Sea water twenty five ounces, of old Oil 
one pound, of Whelks calcined ſeven ounces; of yellow 
Wax nine *ounces, of T tine ſix ounces, of Frank- 


incenſe three ounces and three ſcrupless P. Aginet. 
lib. vii. cap. 17. 
| EmPLASTUM DIoNYSIANUM. 
The celebrated Dionys1an PL Als r ER for ABSCEs$Es, and 
| for TUMID BREASTS and GLanps. 

Take of old Oil, Water, each a pint; let them boil a 
little, and then put in fix ounces of Aphronitre, an ounce 
or two of Miſy, and boil it till it will not ftick to the 
Fingers, then add of grained Frankincenſe, Wax, Tur= 
pentine, each ſix ounces. P. Æginet. lib. iv. cap. 17. 


ABSCESSES of the Narrs, called PARONYCHIZ, in Eng- 
Iſh WRITTLOows, or FELons: 


At the beginning of a Paronychia, vhether on the Nails of 
the Fingers or Toes, before it comes to a Suppuration, apply 
Wool, dipt in cold Water, to the part affected, or refrigerate 
it continually with a Linen cloth, dipt in cold water, and 
ſqueeze it over the place; or apply Frankincenſe and Galls 
bruiſed with Honey, either ſeparately, or mjxed together ; ot 
ſprinkle it with the Juice of Myrtle-leaves bruigd, or apply 
Cerate of Myrtle, or Ear-wax, and it will be If there 
be an Inflammation, apply Bread moiſtened with Water, with 


. Oil of roſes, or the tender Leaves of Olives, or the Powder 


of Cadmia. "The Fleſh ought to be ſeparated from the Nails all 
round, and Lint inte 


| rpoſed, and the applications well bound 
on. Powder of Spodium may alſo be ſprinkled on the place; 
Another medicine for an Exulcerated Paronychia is as follows: 
Erugo, Spuma Argenti, each four drams, Sarcocolla one dram; 
reduce them to powder; and ſprinkle the place well with the 
ſame; or apply the Meal of the bitter Vetch. When you have 
raiſed the Fleſh from the Nail, as before adviſed; apply a Linen 
cloth, ſqueezed out of Wine, and upori that a Spunge dipt in 
Wine, which is my common practice. Another Medicine 
which I uſe is the following: Nitre, Squama #ris, Pumice- - 
ſtone calcined, each one ounce, Fullers-earth three ounces, 
beat them in Vinegar, mixed with a little Honey, and make 
them into Troches, and when you have occaſion to uſe them 
dilute them in Water, and ſpread it oh a Linen cloth. Another 
famous Trochez which I alſo make uſe of, diluted alſo in Wine; 
is called the Iris, and is thus prepared: Take of Liquid alum 
Myrrh, each eight drams 
(ſome add eight drams of Aloes); Pound them, and make 
them into Troches, and uſe them with Wine, and tie over 
them a Linen cloth dipt in Wine. Maſa's Troches is a good 
e _—— _ ſo are others of the like kind. If 
the Abſceſs eats preads, its ' progreſs be ſtopped b 
ener {7 ſtrewing on it the Powder of . Orpiment, Me 
ing on it a Linen cloth ſqueezed out of Wine, I uſe Orpiment 
and red Arſenic, powdered in equal quantities together; and to 


heal 


—— — 
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heal the place mix the foreſaid with liquid Turpentine. If the 
Paronychia be ſuppurated, firſt pierce it, and evacuate the 
Humour; then apply the Meal of Lentils, mixed with Honey, 
to the place, or elſe freſh Roſes, or dried ones after they have 
been bruiſed and moiſtened with Water. Aetius Tetr. iv. 


Serm. 2. cap. 75. ; | | 
For Internal Apscessts an EcLEGMA, ſo powerful a DE- 
TERGENT that it brings off large Films or Pellicles. * 
"Take of Cardamoms eight drams, of Sagapenum and Myrrh 
each four drams, of Opium two drams, of Caſtor two 
drams, of Pepper one dram; reduce them with Water 
into the form of Troches of the weight of twenty Grains, 
and give one of theſe at a time in warm Water. © 


The THtsPIANA for Internal ABsCEssEs. 


Take Seeds of Smallage, of Opium, wild Fennel flowers, 
each three drams, of Caftor two drams, wild Carrot 
ſeeds, Orris, Muſtard, each ſeven drams ; make them into 
an Eclegma with clarified Honey, and give the quantity of 
a Haſle-nut in Water for a doſe. Aetius Tetrab. ii. 
Serm. 4. cap. 65. From Archigenes. 

Ax ABSCEss of the INTESTINES. 

An Abſceſt is foinetimes formed in the Inteſtines, and when 
it breaks, quantities of aqueous Pus are voided by Stool, which 
the ignorant and unexperienced miſtake for a ſymptom of a Dy- 
ſentery; and indeed, if the Exulceration continue long after 
the breaking, it is treated in the ſame manner as a Dyſentery ; 
but in the beginning their treatment is very different. And it 
is certain that ſome patients have been e ed by un- 
{ſkilful phyſicians, who have with Infuſions, and other 
things proper for a Dyſentery. Theſe diſtempers therefore are 
carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, and indeed they are eaſily known 
one from another. Before an 2 there is always a throbbing 
Pain, which is felt near the part affected, but no biting ſenſa- 
tion, that ſhifts from place to place, which is the uſual Fore- 
runner of a Dyſentery. Again, the beginning of a Suppu- 
ration is attended with unequal Shiverings, which incr 
remit, and a Fever, with an Exacerbation of the ſymptoms 


in the evening. But after a perfect tranſmutation of the Hu- 


mour into Pus], the Symptoms are much abated, and the Pain 


mitigated, till the time of breaking. approaches, and then the 
Pain increaſes anew, and ſometimes the Belly is quite bound 
up. After Breaking, the Stools are as has been ſaid, whereas 
none of that nature attend a Dyſentery. | 

In this diſorder we apply Cataplaſms of Linſeed, mixed with 
Aſtringents, ſuch as Dates, Quinces, and the like. To prevent 


the increaſe of the Flux, we uſe Infuſions of the Ptiſanæ Succus, 


A with ſome moderate Aftringent ; for we are _— of 
ing too great an Aſtring in theſe caſes. By Cataplaſms 
and Doors a aforeſaid, ve lth the 16 If 
the breaking of the Ab/ceſs is ſuſpected, we promote it by Epi- 
thems of Figs and Marſh-mallows mixed with Pigeons-dung. 
If chere be room to hope that the Inflammation may be diſcuſſed 
and vaniſh, we apply Epithems prepared of ſuch ingredients as 


are remarkable for thei®diſcuffive and digeſtive qualities. One 


of the beſt compoſitions in this kind is the Emplaſtrum Anicetum 
(the Invincible plaiſter). If we are aſſured that the Ab/ceſs is 
broken, we have recourſe to Infuſions, firſt of the Ptiſanæ 
Succus, with which afterwards we mix a little Honey, to 
cleanſe the Ulceas. If what comes off indicates an extraordi- 
nary foulneſ we add to the Ptifan and Honey a Decoction of 
Lentils and "the outer Rind of Pomegranates ( Malicorium). 
When the Ulcers are cleanſed, we are to omit the Honey in 


the Infuſion, and ſubſtitute in its ſtead a little of the Troches 
of Winter Cherries, in order to induce a Cicatriſation. When 
- . this is accompliſhed, we are yet to ſee that the 


particles thus 
reſtored be mollified and ſubſide ; for there is danger of a freſh 
collection of Humours in the ſame place. If any Sinus remain, 
go on with the ſame remedy as before; if the Matter iſſuing 
from the Ulcers corrode the adjacent parts, you are to have 
recourſe to the remedies proper to be uſed in the beginning of 
a Dyſentery. Aetius Tetrab. iii. Serm. 1. cap. 42. 


ARTHRITIC, or GouTY ABsCesxs of the InNTE8TINEs.. | 
A gouty Dyſentery ſometimes degenerates into an Ab/ceſs, 


Juſt in the fame manner as an Hzmoptoe does into an Ab/ce/s 


of the Lungs. 

This Mbſceſs ends like all other Ahſceſſes, in Health, a Scirrhus, 
or a Gangrene. ? | | 
- This fort of. Ab/ceſs is ſometimes ſo large, as to contain two 
* pints of Pus. | | 8 . 

us, lib. v. c. 28. obſerves, that large Abſceſſes generall 

— Fevers, or Pains of any particular part, — of the 

This Ab/ceſs is more ſubject to a Relapſe, than other 
Abſceſs whatſoever. - 2 „ 8 up; _ | 


this A ſceſ⸗ happens in the Anus, it muſt be cured as a 


Rinn fic of thi; mae; - + - - 
An Abſeeſs: o ens in the CEſophagus, Stomach, or 


Inteſtines, without giving any reaſon to ſuſpe& it, till the 


: 
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Vomica breaks, and the Pus is diſcharged. The only thing 
that can give any warning of it are, a previous vomiting d 
Blood, or an Arthritic Dyſentery. And when either of th 
have preceded, we ſhould guard againft returns of them; 200 
at the ſame time, and Y the ſame means, againſt an Ab/ceſ;, 
As ſoon as ever the Vomica is broke, let the patient keep his 
bed, or at leaft indulge reſt as much as poſſible. 
If the Pus be diſcharged, either by Vomit or Stool, t 
8 let it be moderated by Laudanum, but by no me 
opped. 
Let the Temples, Noſe and Tongue be moiſtened wig 
Laudanum, till the Flux is reſtrained within moderate bounds. 
Then, in order to dilute the Pus, bring it away by degrees 
and deterge the Ulcer, let the patient take every fourth, filth 
or ſixth hour, a glaſs of the following Apozem. 
Take of clean Barley half an ounce, 
Roots of the leſſer Comfrey an ounce, | 
Tops of Betony and Sanicle, each two drams ; 
Boil theſe ingredients in three pints of water to two, and 


1 


add to it when ſtrained, Honey of Roſes two or three ; 


. , ounces. 

Make an Apozem. 

Mean time, in caſe of great Faĩntneſs, let the patient take: 
glaſs of generous Wine, or ſome Cordial Julap. And let no- 
thing be done to hinder the diſcharge of the Pus. 

When the Vomiting, Diarrhcea, and Evacuation of Pus ceaſe, 
the patient ſhould take a ſcruple or half a ſcruple of Turpentine, 


mixed with the yolk of an Egg; or half a ſcruple of Lucatellus; | 
| Balſam, with Myrrh ſufficient to make it of a conſiſtence fit for 


Pills. And this ſhould be repeated twice a day with a draught 
of the Apozem. | | a 

All Acids and Acrids muſt be avoided, and even all Cardiac, 
which are ſtrong enough to exagitate the Blood, and promoting 
a diſcharge from the wounded Veſlels. Let the patient's food. 
be Jellies of Calves-feet, Hartſhorn, or Ivory ; or Broths made 
with Barley, Oatmeal, Chicken, Mutton, or Veal. 

If the patient has too many Stools, let him drink the white 

Decoction; if he be coſtive, — 
In order to prevent a Relapſe, the Diuretic waters at 
molt effectual; to which may be added Salt and Crocus of Mars, 
Myrrh, and Japan Earth, with Syrup of Quinces, in the form 
of Pills. For by them the wounded and debilitated Parts ye 
ſtrengthened and contracted, and the offending Matter is carried 
off by Urine, 

Bleeding in Plethoric habits may be proper, where nothing 
contra-indicates. Walking exerciſe, Frictions of the Feet, and 
warm bathihg, may be uſeful; but purging is to be avoided, 
Muſgrave de Arthritide Anomala. 

An Abſceſs is a Corruption and Alteration of the Fleſh, or 
fleſhy parts, as the Muſcles, Veins and Arteries. Some 4, 
ceſſes are contained in a Bag, as Atheromata, Steatomata, Me- 
licerides ; others have no Bag, and theſe are Ab/ceſſes properly 
ſo called, of which only we intend to ſpeak. 

An Abſceſs'is generally preceded by an Inflammation ; though 
ſometimes, as Galen ſays, it is found without, as it happens 
when it is generated of good Blood, For immediately from 
the Beginning, ſays he, on account of ſome other Humour, of 
what kind ſoever, the Skin comes off, and in time the Matter 


which conſtitutes the ſore abſcedes from the other parts. 8 


that, after Incifion, ſuch Ah ſceſſes have ſeemed to contain all 
ſorts of Humours and ſolid ies; for there have been found 
in them Corpuſcles reſembling Excrement, Urine, Clots of 


Blood, Melleous and Mucous Juices, Bones, Nails, Hair, and 


even Animals very much like thoſe which owe their riſe to Pu- 
trefaction. He even ſays farther, that there have been obſerved 
in them things like ftones, ſand, ſhells, wood, coals, clay, 
chipsg lees of Oil or Wine, eſpecially in old Ahſceſſes, which 
owed their formation to an impetuous Flux of Humours to, their 
receptacle. | | | | & 

To prepare the way for an Abſceſs after an Inflammation, 
there comes on a vehement heat and increaſe of the Tumour, 
which grows redder and hard, with a pricking Pain and Throb- 
bing, and a weight as if ſomething hung to the part, If 
a noble part be affected, a Fever accompanies the Abſceſs, with 
Shiverings; and at night the Pain and Fever are exaſperated, by 
which means the Inflammation ſometimes ſpreads to the adjacent 
Glands, When the Abſceſs is perfected, the, ſymptoms ate 
for the moſt part mitigated. The pricking Pain turns to an 
Itching, which is ſucceeded gradually by a Stupidity. The Tu- 
mour grows to a Head, becomes ſoft, and yielding to the touch, 
and at the Skin breaks, or is perforated at the point. If the 
Tumour breaks of itſelf, or by the Help of Medicines, ' 
treated by applying linen Rags to receive the Pus, which 15 
evacuated time after time; if it is opened by a ſurgeon, 't 
managed according to the rules of his art. P. ęineta. lib. u. 
cap. 18. | 


Throbbing, the gathering of the Tumour to a head, and the 


* After a perfect alteration into Pus, which is known by de 
mitigation of the ſymptoms, as the Fever, Pain, Redneb, 
0 


ſubſiding of the Pus uuder the preſſure of the Finger, eſpecial ö 


Barks lie ſhallow juſt under the Skin, we betake our- 
ey _— But if, it neither ſubſides under the touch, 
= comes to a head, by reaſon of its deep ſituation, we con- 
| at ourſelves with the other ſigns of alteration, and ſo proceed 
tion. But you are to obſerve, that we make an In- 
4 a verfect mutation into Pus, if the Abſcefs be _ 
Near a Joint, or ſome principal part, for fear, while _ * 
duration proceeds, ſome Ligament, or neceſſary part _ 
de corrupted. We are directed by Hippocrates to cut a _ e 
pſcefſus, if it lies near the Anus, to prevent a Fiſtula. e 
he to cut, tho' not to make an Inciſion always alike, but 


* the place. As for inſtance, we are to follow 
nag gg. if it be in the Face; or the 


1 f the natural lines, 

* Way "If ond of the Hair, if it happen about the Head ; 

J. univerſally ſpeaking, all poiſible care is to be taken of the 

nat ul comelineſs of the affected. When we make an 

ifion in the Limbs, we do it lengthways, as in Muſcles and 

rendons, avoiding the Nerves, Arteries and principal parts, 

and ith an eye to the ſafety of the patient, which muſt be con- 

* ted, ſometimes by cutting lengthways, at other times by di- 

1 iding tranſverſely, as the particular caſe requires. In ſmall 

| bſceſſes we make but one Inciſion, in large ones more, ac- 

ter ording to their bigneſs, cutting eve where ſmaller Orifiees 
00 BE rvenient for the Eflux of the Pus. Abſceſſes that riſe - 

with a very ſharp. head, crude, thin, and mortified, are to 

* amputated triangularwiſe, or according to the figure of a 

_ rtle-leaf, or ſome other angular figure; for that of a circle 

__ aſe to cicatriſe. Such as do not riſe. to a head are to be 

2 reated with a bare Inciſion. If we diſcover a large Sinus, 

wht 1 the incumbent ſkin be carnous, and capable of Glutina- 

% jon, we make Inciſions on the place only, to make way for 

Inch EMux of the Matter : but if the ſkin be thin, and void of 


an leſh, we divide the whole, by making an Inciſion lengthways, 


food: 1 afterwards, if the Corpuſcles on both ſides the Section be 
mate * wry quite bare 7 Fleſh, we cut them off. After 
e operation, and wiping out the place with a Spunge, if the 
whic e be finall, and there be but one Inciſion, we dreſs with 
othing but Lint ; but if it be large, with ſeveral Inciſions, we 
oy 2 Tent into them, which may be drawn through. We 
Var, Wc fil up with Lint thoſe Aa which are amputated ; and 
form the Blood burſts out, we uſe cold Water, or Poſca; but 
u the place continues to bleed, we ſprinkle a little Powder of 
arried halcitis, which is often uſed alſo when the Fleſh is flabby and 
utrid, Moreover in winter, and to Nervous Conſtitutions, 
thing e apply Bolſters moiſtened with W ine and Oil; but in ſum- 
, er, and in a fleſhy Habit of Body, it is enough to dip them in 
vided, ater and Oil, or Wine and Oil cold, and then apply the 
Bandage, embrocating the place next day with the ſame liquors. 
h, of re third day, after taking off the Bandage, and Deterſion 
e Ab- ith a Spunge, we uſe the Tetrapharmacum ſpread on Lint, 
, Me- d. if there be no Inflammation, repeat the Embroeation to 
operly ep the dreſſings moift. But in caſe of an Inflammation, af- 
r we have well waſhed the place, we lay over it a digeſtive 
hough ataplaſm. The Inflammation being repreſſed, the cure goes 
ppens n by ſuppurating and incarnating Medicines, and the Sinus is 
7 from led by Conglutinants. P. Zgineta, lib. vi. cap. 34. 
ur, af The — 2 regium Tetrapharmacum is prepared of 
Mattet val quantities of Wax, Colophwny, Pitch Bulls Fat. 
3 r EF. Zginets, lib. vii. cap. 17. 1 19 
ain 


CATAPIASM for ABscESSES, Exvsieetas, HER PES, 
LI PaRrOTIDEs, and BURNINGs. 

Take a pound of the freſh tender leaves of Marſh-mallows, 
and boil them in Vinegar, arid bruiſe them well; then 
add Oil of Roſes four ounces, of Spuma Argenti, Ceruſs, 
each two ounces and a half, and bruiſe it all with the 
Juice of . Coriander, or Houſleek, or Nightſhade ; this 
done,” with crumbs of Bread make it up into a Plaiſter, 
and lay it on. Or uſe the following Plaiſter ; 


Take of Oleum Cecinum atid Oil of Myrtle each one pound, 
of Wax five ounces, of Spuma ti three ounces, of 
*Erugo raſa two ounces; let the Ærugo and Spuma Ar- 
genti be pounded with Vinegar. P. Zgineta, lib. iv. cap. 21. 


A PLAisTER of NIiTRE for ABsCEssE5s and harden'd 
- 97%, 65,65 + T'OMOURS, | 
Take of old Oil, Wax, Aphronitrum, Sope, Lye, each 
one pound'; of Turpentine ſix ounces, of Galbanum, 
ue, Gum Ammoniac, each one ounce; let the 
Wax, the Oil and the Lye be ftrained through Lime, and 
beat the Nitre in the Lye. P. Zgineta, lib. vii. cap. 17. 


E - 3! To break an Assczss. : 

Since ſome delicate perſons cannot bear an Inciſion, we are to 
7 what can” be done by drawing medicines, ſuch as the Roots 
f Narciſſus,” Honey and Water boiled with Oil of Orris; or 
de tender Roots of the Reed bruiſed with Honey; or, if they 
arm firſt boiled'in Honey and Water; or apply Birthwort 
. 5 1 


31 - 


. diſtemper which preceded them. Actuarius, lib. ii. cap. 2. 


Dry Pitch, and Bce-glue of Crete, an equal quantity of each, 
both breaks and cicatrizes Abſceſſes. P. Aginet. lib. iv. cap. 18. 

To break an Abſceſs.cauſed by an Inflammation of the The. 
we uſe a Cataplaſm ex Triſþermo, with Refine, Grains of 
Frankincenſe, Pitch, Roots of Marſh-mallows, and the Dung 
of . Pigeons and Goats. The patient muſt drink the De- 
coction of Poley Mountain, or Fumitory that grows by the 
Hedge, boiled to a third Part; or the Decoction of Thlaſpi, or 
of Succory, or of Germander. When the Ab/ceſs is broken, he 
muſt drink Water and Honey, and ſuch things as are proper 
for ulcerated Kidneys: outwardly we uſe the Plaiſter of Mnaſeas 
(prepared of Marſh-mallows) and other Emollients, or the Iceſian 


Plaiſter, or that which is prepared of Willows. P. Ægineta, 
lib. iii. cap. 46. | 


The Icgs1an PLarisTER for STRUH a', ABscesses, the 
| SPLEEN, GouT, and SCIATICA. 


Take of Spuma Argenti one hundred and twenty drams, of 
old Oil two pints, of Vinegar one pint, of ÆErugo one 
dram, of the Bark of Fir eight drams ; of the Chameleon 
with its root, Euphorbium, Juice of Hypoeiſtis, Beeglue, 
Myrrh, Pellitory of Spain, and Elecampane, each ſixteen 
drams, of Wax three pounds. P. Æginet. lib. vii. cap. 17. 


The Erl AsTRUM SMILIUM for ABsckssEs. 


Take a pound and a half of old Oil; of Spuma Argenti, ted 
Nitre, Sal Ammoniac, of Lye of the Aſhes of the Fig- tree, 
made with an addition of Lime, Reſine, each one pound, 
of Galbanum, Gum Ammoniac, each a quarter of a 
pound; of Vitriol four ounces, of Wax ſix ounces, of 
Erugo, Opopanax, each one ounce, of Vinegar a ſuffi- 
cient quantity. Boil the Spuma Argenti and Ærugo in the 
Oil till it will not foul, and then add the reſt. P. Ægęinet. 
lib. vii. cap. 17. _ 


If the Abſceſs reſiſts the Medicine, and there be Pus in it, 
an Inciſion ought to be made, and the Pus evacuated. After 
this uſe no more Oil or Water ; but if the place require waſh- 
ing, uſe Honey and Water, Poſca, or Wine, or Wine and 
Honey for that purpoſe, If there be an Inflammation, apply a 
Cataplaſm of Lentils : If there be none, any approved Plaiſter 
in ſuch caſes will ſerve, eſpecially one prepared with Chalcitis, 


and over it lay a Spunge, or piece of Wool dipt in rough Wine; 


but apply no fat Medicine, ſuch as the Tetrapharmacum; for 
the wound requires vehementDriers. P. Ægineta, lib. iv. cap. 18. 
When the ſerous humour in the Veins grows redundant, and 
putrefies, a Fever ariſes, and the Urine becomes for the moſt 
part thick and turbid ; and Nature now hurrying to a Criſis, 
plenty of thin Urine, much above the quantity of what is 
drank, comes off, and this is called a Criſis byUrine: but when 
the humour is crude, and the ſeaſon of the year unfavourable, 
and the expulſive faculty drives out what is ſuperfluous, if the 
noxious humour makes its way to the Head, and there make an 
eruption, Abſceſſes are generated under the Ears, which are ca 
led Parotides. Sometimes an Eryſipelas, and Protuberances in the 
Neck ariſe from bilious and other corrupt juices. If the hu- 
mour takes its courſe downwards, there ariſes what we call a 
Tranſlation ¶ ami ]; but if the humour turn inwards, there 
is form'd an Abſceſs [aire]. Of theſe, ſuch as appear in ſight 
are much the better, and eaſier to be 3 but ſuch as lie 
deep and out of reach, have need of a great deal of care and 
fortune to attend them : for unleſs they are diſcharged 
wnwards by Stool.or Urine, or, when they affe& the Breaſt, 
break, and are brought up by coughing, tho? they are poſterior in 
point of time are ſometimes accounted ' worſe than the 
For Abſceſſes, take the Root of the white Reed, and beat it 
up well with Fat, and anoint the place with it, and you will 
ſee wonders ; for it mollifies, breaks, and diſcuſſes in a ſurpriſ- 
ing manner. Myrepſus, ſect. xxxviii. cap. 107. | 


For ABsCEs8sEs, TuBERCLEs, and PAnT, a much 
and wonderful Medicine. 

Take the Leaves of Nettles, bruiſe and beat them, and rub 
them warm on the place. Or take the Leaves of Pellitory 
of the Wall, pounded and bruiſed, and anoint the part ar- 
fected. Myrepſus, ſect. xlv. cap. 11. | | 


The following cures Buzots, and all forts of PL zGMoNs. 


The Leaves of the wild Olive bruiſed, and rubbed on the 
place; or pound the Leaves of Fleabane, and anoint the 
place with them well warmed. Ahyrepſis, ſect. xlv. cap.11, 


An approved Remedy againſt Ansc Ess ks, SrRUMñ, ATHE= 
| ROMATA, MELICERIDEs, and TuBtRCLEs., © 


Take of Ladanum, Bdellium, Galbanum, Gum Ammo- 
niac, Bee-glue, Turpentine, of each one ounce.” Pound 


approved 


and mix them well together. Myrepſus, ſect. Alvi. cap. 16. 755 


As almoſt all Aſceſſes. are the conſequences of Inflammations, 
and theſe produce a variety of events as they are differently 
complicated with other diſorders, it will be proper to make 
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tome inquiry into their diſpoſition, Inflanimations from all 
cauſes haye three ways of terminating, either by Diſperſion, 
wy or Gangrene; a Scirthus after an Inflammation of 
a Gland is always mentioned as a fourth, but I think with im- 
propriety, ſince it ſeldom or never occurs but in Venereal, Scro- 
phulous, or Cancerous Caſes; and then it is the forerunner, 
and not the conſequence of - an Inflammation, the Tumour 
generally appearing ſome time before the diſcolouration. Sharp. 
Ide uſe of too hot applications, at an improper time, or in 
the beginning of an Inflammation, frequently cauſes an Ab/ceſs ; 
a remarkable obſervation of which is as follows: | 


A decayed old gentleman walking in the ftreets one evening, 
| anc, ory <p Fool the wheel paſſing too 
near him, bruiſed the outſide of his Left-leg, but did not 
break the Skin: it was ſuddenly fwelled, and very painful. 
His friends chafed it with Brandy, and dipping a cloth in the 
fame, bound it about the part. By this way of dreſſing, 
that fide of his Leg ſwelled and inflamed very much. Others 
adviſed him Lucatellus's Balſam ; by which improper applica- 
tion the Fluxion was increaſed, and the patient conhned to 
his bed. Here was an object of charity, upon which ac- 
count I was ſent. to him. I found the outhde of his Leg 
fwelled and apoſtemated from the Gartering to the Small. 

I hid it open by Cauftic an inch or two, according to the 
length of the Member. In dividing the Eſcar, there was 
diſcharged a large quantity of Matter, with clotted Blood in 
it. I dreſſed the Eſcar with Lenients, and embrocated 


the parts affected with Oil of Roſes and red Wine, and 


applied an Emplaiſter of Armenian Bole over the Tumour, 
with Compreſs and The next day I brought a De- 


coction of Wormwood, Chamomile flowers, red Roſes and 
Myrtle-berries, fomented the Leg, and dreſſed the Eſcar 
. with Lenients, to haſten Suppuration ; then by good Bandage 
thruſt out the Matter, and endeavoured to agglutinate the 
hollow parts; but could not do it without laying it more 
open by a ſnip made with a Probe-ſciffars. After which I de- 
terged the Ulcer with the Vitriol-ftone, and with Baſilicon 
mixed with Red-mercury-precipitate. Then I incarned and 
- Cicatrized it. If, inftead of Spirits of Wine, &c. 9 fm 
dreſſed this man's Leg with Armenian Bole, Vinegar, Whites 
of eggs, and Oit of Roſes, they might Have haply prevented 
the pain and trouble that followed. Wiſeman. 


There are ſome Inflamumations, ſuch as for the general part are 
thoſe which proceed from the. Criſis of a Fever, wherein Diſ- 
cuſſion ought by no means to be attempted, left a Mortification be 
, and the common Furuncle or Boil ; the Juices 
conſtituting this Tumour being fo groſs and viſcid as to make 
incapable of Reſolution or Diſcuſſion. Wiſeman. 

Inflammatory Tumours tending to ſuppurate are ac- 
com with Pain, Pulfation, Tenſion, and a ſymptomatic 
Fever, ſo if there is an increaſe of theſe, with enlargement of 
the Tumour, and eſpecially if a ſmall Rigor comes on, it is 


" Yet it is not unſrequent to ſee a Suppuration made acciden- 
tally by cold Topics, —— Ml arty Aon ofthe 
plaſtics 


Pores perform the office of z as white Ointment, 

Sorrel roaſted in embers. Nay in ſome Tumours I have ſeen 
Abſcefſes R pre 

or ſituation. Thus an Mbſceſs 

Strumous Abſceſſes, are always attended with more and 

difficulty than thoſe which proceed from a Fullneſs of Blood ; 

the Tendons, Periofteum, and even the Bones themſelves, 


bog often much injured by theſe Impoſthumations. 


ceſſes in the internal Muſcles of the Larynx, as they 
threaten the Suffocation of the patient, are certainly far more 
dangerous than Ab/ceſſes in the Muſcles of the Limbo. 
$0 alſo are thoſe on the Breaſt, Belly, or near the Joints, 
an the 'Sinuſſes and Fiſtulas, which they generally leave be- 
Abſcaſſes in the Liver, Lungs, Pleura, and Kidneys are all 
2 dangerous, from the Office and Function of each 
part, ſeldom admit of any cure, but generally bring on a 
Conſumption and Death. | 


Vet ſome caſes we bave, where Nature, with a little aſſiſtance, 


has performed wonders ; one of which I have here ſet down: , 


A daughter of a fubſtantial citizen laboured under an cf 


in the Region of her Left-kidney, and was long treated by a 
bol a who promiſed cure; but after 6 obr 


yours, the child languiſhing under the Ulcer, ſometimes by 


real of the great diſcharge of Matter by Urine, and other 
times the ſuppreſſion of it, great Pains were ſtirred 
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the Criſis of a Fever, or 
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eonſulted, obſerved that the external Aſceſi took its origin 
from the Ulcer*within the Kidney, and required another man. 
ner of dreſſing, its cure being the work of time. I propoſel Mi 
the laying it open to the very part where the Matter paſſe 
forth from the Kidney. To which purpoſe I applied a Caugic 
upon the Sinus below, divided the Eſcar, and dreſſed | til 
up with Lenients. Then after Separation and Digeſtion q js 
the Ulcer, ſearching the ſame with my Probe, I found th. du 
Sinus run up above the Orifice ; which being alſo laid open, i 
I diſcovered the e into the Kidney, and felt the (4, NM 
+ of the laſt Short-rib bared by the Matter in its paſting out, 1 
dreſſed the Ulcer with the mundificative Ointment of Sm. 
Age, and healed up the —_— Sinuſſes above and bey n. 
to the very Aperture. While I was doing this work, 1) litt 
Barwick was conſulted to help us in the cure by Interna, | 
who preſcribed a Trauntatic DecoCtion of Sarſa, &c. wit pla 
the more temperate plants, and Balſamic Pills to contem- ady 
perate the Humours. During my diſpoſing of this Ulcer u qui 
retain a Cannula, the Matter di by Urine in prex low 
quantity; and the patient was as woes Hygraaee and hal tha 
the fame ſymptoms that others have who are diſeaſed wiy diſc 
Ulcers or * in the Kidney ; but after vent was given by my 
a ſhort Cannula of lead, ſhe recovered. Having continue mot 
the uſe of the Cannula ſome months, I removed it, a of g 
kept a Pea juſt in the opening, and by red Sparadroy Abſ 
and Compreſs retained it on; then left” her to her moths 1 
to drefs, and only called ſometimes, when they gave me ns WA juſti 
tice of their wants. After a year or thereabout that ſhe hy A 
kept this Fontanel open, the internal pains and diſcharge i ¶ eſpe 
Impurities ceaſed, and ſhe grew more fleſhy and ſtroq Wy Diſe 
She went alſo daily to a nei ing ſchool, where ſhe wa defo 


exerciſed in dancing, . After the ſpace of two years, a verte 
thereabout, the Ulcer ſeeming not to matter more. un the 
might be expected from a ſmall Fontanel, the mother c Icbo 
out the Pea, and 


alarmed by the old accidents which returned Þ -- the club baue 
it again, and them to key 
who 


it ſo. Dr. Barwick was alſo again conſulted, repeated we 
the former method with fore little alteration. The Uw ent! 
was afterward kept open near three years, during whid 
ſhe repeated 2 of phyſick Spring and Fall, and ws Matt 
frequently brought to me. At 7 I ſeeing her ud In 
own, and of a fleſhy and healthy Complexion, and te Pran 
ontanel in a manner dried up, I adviſed them to thor offer 
out the Pea, it being of no uſe, They did fo ; from whid 
time the patient hath continued ſtrong and well, and is finc 
married. Wiſeman. 
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Applications to promote Suppuration are, the Fats of JM * 
domeſtic creatures, old Oil, Onions roaſted in embers, Lily- be the 
roots, Mallows, and Marſh-mallows, Colt's foot, Bra Sup 
and ſharp-pointed Dock-roots, Linſeed, and F cenugreek, B une 
ley, Lentil, Vetch, Lupin, and Wheat-meal, Gum Galbanm f tua 
Ammoniacum, Bdellium, and the Mucilage Plaiſter.— fu de Pa 
inſtance, if Nature be ftrong, and the Matter lies not ve if the 
deep, the following Cataplaſm may be applied : Pain, 
ake of the Roots of Marſh-mallows, and of white Lili If th 

each two ounces, Lees of Colts-foot, and of Mallon a Cone 
each one handful ; boil them in broth, and let them A of 


welt maſhed, then add of powdered Linſeed one ounce, « 
 Wheat-meal two ounces, of lard -and freſh Butt 
. each an ounce and a half, of Saffron in powder tu 
| ſcruples, and the Volk of one Egg; mix and make 2 
taplaſm. Wiſeman. ; 


In cold Tumours, or where the Matter is deep, 


Take of Bryony, and ſharp-pointed Dock=roots, each 
ounces, boil and pulp them through a ſieve; to whi 
add of Capers and Gaflick, roaſted under the embe 
each three ounces, Yeaſt or Barm two ounces, Poe 
of Linſeed and Fœnugreek each one ounce, Wheat- me 
two ounces, Hogs-lard two ounces, of Honey 4 
Gooſe· greaſe each one ounce, of Saffron in powder © 


dram. Mix. 


Where the Matter is tough and viſcid, as in the Furur 
Emplaſters of Gum Galbanum, Ammoniacum, - Bdell 
and of the Mucilages are preferable. NN "oj 
In Ke ene alſo, the Gum Plaiſters are 
troubleſame than any other ee and may be fer 
every four or five days, theſe 'Tumours being very flow of 
puration.” Os * * a e 

But the uſe/ of ſuppurative . Plaiſters in haſty Ac 
Inflammations, in a weak or dropſical Habit of Body, * by 
means adviſeable, as they are ſubject to fit unealy on 1 
flammation, are. often painful to remove, when We. © 
into the ſtate of the Tumour, and by their Compres in 


\ | | \ 
1 . 
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Amongſt the ſuppurative Pultices perhaps there is none pre- 


il i r one pre- 
_ at made of Bread and Milk, ſoftened with Oil ; 
ce exe —— Baron of any other over it 1s not to be diſtin- 
4 in practice. Sharp. , 
< 2 A ceſs may be eh with the Pultice twice a day, 
d it till it arrives at a ripeneſs ſufficient to require opening, which 
on of is ſooner or later according to the Humour by which it is pro- 
| the duced, or the place in which it is formed. Wiſeman. 
pen, Bafilicon, mixed up with a third part of the Ointment of 
ſid Marſh-mallows, is an excellent Suppurative. Turner, ; 
= Apſceſſes from a Plethora, and in fleſhy parts, with leſs dif- 
mal. ficulty come to maturity, than thoſe which ariſe from crude 
xlow ; Humours, and are near, or in the Joints, or parts endued with 
D. little Heat, eſpecially thoſe contained in a Cyſtis. i iſeman. 
nals T, It often alſo happens, that notwithſtanding the uſe of Cata- 
With plaſms, Suppuration, through the Blood-veſſels being clogged, 
item. advances very ſlowly, In this caſe, Bleeding will ſometimes 
der ts quicken it exceedingly ; but however this practice is to be fol- 
lowed with caution, it being a maxim laid down in ſurgery, 
* that evacuations are pernicious in every circumſtance of a 
| with diſeaſe that is at laſt to end in Suppuration. Sharp, 
en by In the formation of large Al ſceſſes the Pain is ſometimes al- 
tinuel moſt intolerable; to remedy which an Anodyne draught will be 
t, 2nd of great TR and may be repeated at proper intervals till the 
ceſs is o > : 
45. Sydenham's method of treating the Small-pox ſufficiently 
juſtifies this way of . proceeding. | 


Many ill conſequences attend opening un Abſceſs too ſoon, 
eſpecially in the Breaſts and inguinal Glands from the Venereal 
Diſeaſe ; for Pus generates Pus, and therefore if it is let out 
before all the obſtructing Matter and deſtroyed Veſſels are con- 
verted into Pus, the part that remains unſuppurated will harden, 
the Air will gain admittance, and the Ulcer will diſcharge 
Ichor, inſtead of well-concaRted Pus. Turner. 

Tumours made bv. tranflation have been known, which 


have had Matter in them from their firſt appearance ; but it 


being commonly lodged deep under the Muſcles, the Matter is 
not felt till it hath raiſed the Tumour, which is not done with- 
e Uke out Pain, Pulſation, &c. as in a Phlegmon ; but theſe ſeem . 
n Leeper, and do not affect the Skin with Inflammation till the 

* In theſe Tumours we do not attend the ſymptoms of Sup- 
of th ramps, but open them as ſoon as any quantity of Matter 

offers itfelf. I 
| __ Whilſt the Matter is making, the native Heat of the part is 
al be preſerved and increaſed by applications, which may alle- 
: viate the Pain, and promote Concoction. Wiſeman. 
The Paronychia Maligna is an inſtance of this; for were we 

« of MY fo wait for a regular Suppuration, the Joſs of the Joint would 
Ide the conſequence. - 
B ony Suppuration is known to be compleated by the thinneſs and 
ral nM eminence of the Skin in ſome part of the Tumour, by the 
Tan WY ſuctuation of Matter underncath, and a general remiſfion- of 
. __..f, tbe Pain, Tenſion, and Fever: indeed it ſometimes happens, 


if the Matter lies deep, that the ſymptoms, particularly the 
diſcharged. 


Pain, continue till the Pus is di : 

If the Tumour becomes more compact, and thruſts out into 
a Cone, and looks pale, the opening of it is not to be deferred; 
for as Apoſtems opened before the Suppuration is perfected 
ble their Heat and become crude, fo the Matter if ſuffered to 
le long after it is made, tends to Putrefaction, whereby the 
pats underneath corrupt, and the Ab/ceſs becomes ſimous, 
particularly if in the Joints, or over the Sutures in the Head. 
So alſo in Abſceſſes in Ano, where through the weakneſs of 
the part, a PutrefaCtion is apt to follow; or in the Fauces, 
Fhere the, neighbouring parts are compreſſed, and the patient 
k in hazard of Strangling. _ - | . 

In theſe caſes we walt not for perfect Suppuration, but by 
deep Scarifications diſcharge the ſerous Blood, and prevent an 
ABſceſs, There is 'alſo- care to be taken in Mbſceſſes of the 
Breaſt and Belly, where. the Matter is in danger of breaking 


wards, for by opening theſe too ſoon, they ſometimes apoſte- 
- i ot become crude and difficult to digeſt and cure, 
otwithſtanding it is very much taught to open critical 
before they come to an exact Suppura 5 
b ewe vent ſooner to the, noxious 1 the diſeaſe; 
ſet in opening before this period, they mils the ve 
q atter is depoſited in the pi ceſs before 
turives towards its ripeneſs; and beſides, the Ulcer afterwards 
Aer e, are to be opened either by Knife or Cauſtic, 
In Gn De ts, and in thoſe of the Face, the Knife has 


mate again, 

Bleſs tion, in order 
K deſign they 

an at, . ſince but little 

rows foul,” and is leſs diſpoſed to heal. Sharp, 

ke advantage, where a Cauſtic would deſtroy its beauty by the 


we en Aoi bank cha uantity of Matter is great, 
et in large Aſceſſes where the quantity of Matter is great, 
reſs ve an A ſceſſis long open, à Cauſtic is more 


we rr, fem the great opening it makes, than by Punkture or 
14 Kiſion, Wiſeman. | r enn 0 
| Mr, Sharp prefers the Knife even in large Ab/ceſſes, and ad- 
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viſes, if there be much diſcoloured Skin, to cut out a circulat; 
or oval piece of it, which- operation, if done dextrouſly, is 
much leſs painful than by Cauſtic, and at once lays open & 
joe ſpace of the Abſceſs, which may be dreſſed down to the 

ottom, and the Matter of it freely diſcharged ; whereas; 
ſays he, after a Cauſtic, though we make Incifions through the 
Eſcar, yet the Matter will be under ſome confinement, and 
we cannot have the advantage of drefling properly till the ſepa- 
ration of the Slough, which often requires a conſiderable time, 
ſo that the cure mult be neceſſarily retarded. _ 

Mr. Wiſeman is a warm advocate for the Cauſtic, and ſays 
in the opening large Abſceſſes it is moſt ſafe and eaſy, as the 
Pus thereby is diſcharged more plentifully than by Inciſion; 
nor only for this reaſon does he commend the uſe of it, but on 
account of another advantage; for if a Cauſtic be applied on 
the declining part of a Tumour, the Ab/ceſs is ſometimes near 
cured before the Eſcar ſeparates, if the Matter be not con- 
tained in ſome particular Cyſtis. | 

Turner is of the ſame opinion, and ſays the Pain proceeding 
from the operation of a Cauſtic is ſufficiently recompenſed by 
the eaſe of the dreſſing, when there is no occaſion to cram in 
Tents or Doffils, as there muſt be to keep the Lips of a te- 
cent wound diſtended, and thereby choak in the Matter, by 
the one increaſing the Pain, by the other the Sinuoſity. x 

| If an Mſeeſs is to be opened with the Knife, if the Matter 
does not lie deep, the Incifion muſt be made the whole length 
of the Tumour, in ſuch manner that the depending part may be 
open for the diſcharge of the Matter, which will prevent the 
trouble of dilating. 

By this, with good Compreſs and Bandage, many Apoſtems 
are healed in a very little time, without any other application 
than a Pledgit, armed with a common Digeſtive, | 

The Inciſion is always to be made according to the direction 
of the Fibres: If it be in the Groin or Arm- pit, it ought to 
be oblique: In other parts it muſt be made according to the 
I of the Member. 

or ſhould you make a tranſverſe Inciſion, the Matter would 
bag below the wound, where, for want of a diſ „ in a 
little time it would find a way in the Interſtices of the Muſcles, 
and produce Sinuſſes very difficult of eure; beſides the hazard 
of corroding the Veins, Arteries, Nerves and Tendons, or the 
Bone itſelf, if it lies near one. Wiſeman. _ 

In making the Inciſion, great care muſt be taken that no 
large Blood-veſſel be wounded; On this account it is always 
neceſſary that the ſurgeon ſhould be provided not only with 
ſome reſtringent applications, ſuch as Galen's powder of Frank- 
incenſe and Aloes, mixed with the white of an egg; but with 
Ligatures, as guard againſt ſuch accidents  _ 

' Nerves alſo and Tendons are to be taken great care of, the 
Pain and Fluxion ariſing from wounds of theſe always pro- 
ducing very dangerous ſymptoms, and often a Mortification. 

It is a general rule that in opening large Abſceſſes, whether 
by Knife or Cauſtic, the whole Matter is not to be diſcharged 
at once, leſt the heat of the part be over-weakened, or the pa- 
tient faint. i ſeman. 3 ole. 

Incifion-knives are of various kinds, and ate in uſe as the 
particular ſituation of the 4b/cejs. ſhall require: The common 
one uſed in opening 444% is ſmall, ſtrait, and round-edged, 
but in dilating of Sinuſſes, or after a Puncture, the ed 
Knife with the Director is preferable. _ 3 f 

In Ab/ceſſes of the Fauces, the blade of the Knife is ſhorter, 
and the handle longer than of the common knives. Wiſeman. | 

The Lancet alſo comes in, as ſometimes neceſſary in ſmall 
Aſceſſes; but too often calls for the Knife or Sciſlars to finiſh 
what it had ſo imperfectly begun. Palo 
An Abſceſs ſometimes burſts before 1 ga is coms 
pleated ; in this caſe the uſe of the Cataplaſm muſt be con- 
tinued till the Tumour will admit of dilatation (which generally 
happens in two or three days) with the Knife or Sciſfarꝭ. 

or this purpoſe the ancients uſed the Root of the Papyrus, 
Dioſcorida rn. e Wb. 8 # "36 

he Inciſton being made, the accidents or ſymptoms that at- 
tend it are to be remoyed, _ If any Bleeding happen, it 
muſt be reſtrained with en. pate before, mentioned, 
mixed with the white of an egg; H'/iſeman.  _ 

But the uſual method of drefling an Ab/ceſs the firft time, is 
with dry Lint only, or if no Blood appears, then with Doffils, 
armed with, ſome Digeſtive warm, as Turpentine mixed with 
the yolk of an egg ; or, which is preferable, with a mixture of 

icon and Arczus's Liniment, obſerving to lay the Doflils 
looſe in the cavity, unleſs the Ab/ce/s, be deep, and the wound 
narrow, as is the caſe ſometimes of Abſceſſes in Ano, when the 
Lint muſt be crammed in pretty tight, that we may have after- 
wards the adyantage of dreſſing down to the bottom, without 


the uſe of Tents. _ ES ti oe ee 0 
The Doſſils in deep cavities muſt be ſecured by tying 4 


of thread or ilk about them, many bad accidents having 
occaſioned by one of theſe lying unobſerved. m time. Wits 
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* neſs the following obſeryation. 
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A man of about fifty years old, of a full Body and ſtrong Con- 
" Kitution, was taken with a Pain under his Right-arm, with 
Hardneſs and Inflammation. I Ws ſent for, and concluding it 

« Bubo, thruſt forth by che ſtrength of Nature, applied a 

/ plaiſter of Diachylum with the Gums, deſigning 


great Pain and inflamed Redneſs, I was put upon a ne- 

ceſſity of applying Anodyne Cataplaſms. ithin few days 

_ after, it _ ſuppurated, I opened it Inciſion, and diſ- 
charged a well concocted Matter; then dreſſed it with Baſi- 
licon with the Volk of an Egg upon a Tent, and applied a 
Plaiſter of Diachyluni malaxed with an Ointment of Marſh- 
mallows, and afterwards dreſſed it with the Mundificative of 
Paracelſus. Having ſo diſpoſed it to heal, I left dreſſings, 
and after three or four days viſited the patient again; when, 
obſerving the Hardneſs digeſted off, and the Ab/ceſs fit to 
cicatrize, 1 left off the ufe of the Tent, and dreſſed it with 
a Pledget of the Ointment of Pompholix, and the Cerate 
over it, and left them wherewithal to finiſh the cure. But 


a few days after they ſent for me again. I found it ſwelled, 
and the Matter iſſuing from it thin and foetid, and much more 


in quantity than I could expect. I enlarged the opening by 
Tricifion, Lent there came forth a Tent, which in his ſervants 
drefling had flipped- into the Ab/ceſs. From that time the 
Matter leſſened, and the Abſce/s cured without relapſe by the 


method aforefaid. 173ſemar. 


Over the Doffils, Pledgits armed with the ſame Digeſtive 


muſt be applied to the Lips, with a large Pledgit of Bafilicon 


above, and the whole ſecured with good Compreſs and 


The common Compreſs is made of linen 
times ; but the plaiſter 
folds of the common defenfative plaiſter ſtuck 1 
be to the compaſs 
cavity to be ed, obſerving 
thereof even with the Lips of the disjoined part 
preference as it remains immoveable on the part it is applied to. 
Turner. Tx, | 

The Bandage muſt he ſuited to the fituation of the wound. 
In the Eimbs the ſingle-headed Roller is generally uſed, but is 
oftentimes exceeded by the laced Sock; Stocking, Knee-piece, 
Trowſe, Glove, Elbow, and Arm- piece, by their equal lacing 
when well fitted to the ſeveral members. 
If the Roller be uſed, care muſt always 
circumvolution be made that way, whether to the right or left, 
as bear firſt upon the extremity of the Sinus before it reach 
the edge of the wound or ulcer ; by which the contained matter 


rags folded ſeveral 


Turner. ** 5 
' 'Thel of the Roller for the Arm or 
two yards, and for the Thi 

its breadth; cwo, ag: = 


will be preſſed out, and the wound unite at the ſame time. 


Leg ſhould be about 
'a yard more muſt be added; 
our inches, as appears neceſſary ; 


for the Fingers one of a foot long, and an inch broad, will 


ſuffice. ©- - . 

If the wound be on the Head, the Cap or double- headed 
Rollet muſt be made uſe of. See Banvacs. 2 
After the Aſceſs is dreſſed, if it is on the Leg, it muſt al- 


ways be placed upon a pillow; if on the Arm, in a li 

which means a flux of humours will be 1 
upon the part, which wonld very much retard the cure, 
which would ineyitably happen, ſhould the Limb be ſuffered to 


prevented- from falli 


Nag, wich ſometimes happens through weakneſs or 
timorouſneſs of the patient, may be relieved by 
on his Back, and fprinkling a little cold. water on his Face: 
but if it proceeds from ſome preceding ſickneſs, and is con- 
rinued by the greatneſs of the evacuation, and noiſom corrupt 
Matter; in this caſe Cordial Julaps are neceſſary, and may be 
taken at pleaſure. inn. 

whe rits may alſo be refreſhed with Epithems, made up of 
ſome Diſtilled Waters and Cordial Species, withVinegar of Roſes, 
which for want of a phyſician may be preſcribed. M iſman. 
The frequency of drefling will depend on the quantity of the 


diſcharge ;* once in twenty four hours. is ordinarily ſufficient, 


but ſometimes to do it twice, or perhaps three times, may be 


In cleaning the woundit is needleſs to be too ſcrupulouſly nice; 
but it is worth remarking,” that a ſore ſhould never be wiped by 


drawing à piece of tow or rag over it, Ley 47 dabbing it 


with fine Ant, which is a much eaſier method for the patient; 
the parts about it may be wiped clean in a rougher manner with- 
out any prejudice. Ek by 25 25 125 I ow x 5 2 : | 1 * . 
© I do not think the air has that ill effect on ſores as is generally 
conceived; nor would the large Abſceſſes on beaſts, which are 


_ © often expoſed to the air the, whole tune of cure, do well, if it 
» was ſovery pernicious as it is Tepreſented ; but as it tends to the 


-.-”, making a ſcab, and in winter isa little painful to the new fleſh, 
„ ill be-right"to-funiſh the dreffing as quick as may be without 


not to dreſs 
again till it was near ſuppurated; but the Tumour increaſing 
wth 


- Elder-flowers, red Roſes, M 


Compreſs which is made of three or four 
and 
i will not admit of this way of healing 


be taken, that the 


ing him down 


Another caution neceſſary in the treatment of Alſceſſes i, 
that ſurgeens ſhould not upon all occaſions ſearch into their ca. 
vities, with the Finger or Probe, as it often tears them open 
and indiſpoſes them for a cure. Sharp, _ q 

At the next drefling if there is any conſiderable Hardneg 
from the "Tumour not being ſufficiently ſuppurated, as in large 
Adſceſſes it frequently happens, or if the Lips of the wound are 
painful, and inflamed, in theſe caſes a Fomentation prepared of 
the tops of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Wormwood, and Cha- 
momile Flowers ſhould be ready, out of which a Stuph of flannel 
may be wrung, and applied over the Abſceſs, to give a breathing 
to the part. | | 

But if the A>/ceſs was the conſequence of a congeſted Ty. 
mour, and Nature wants aſſiſtance to preſerve the heat, and 
ſtrengthen the relaxed parts, inſtead'of the emollient Fomentation 
above, it muſt be bathed. with a decoction of Wormwocl, 
yrtle-berries, and Fœnugreek ſeed, 
in Wine and Water, adding afterwards ſome Spirit of Wine, 
Wiſeman. | | 
he Abſceſs may be dreſſed with Liniment and Baſilicon, 


and the Lips, if inflamed, with a mixture of Oil of Roſes, and 


the Yolk of a new laid Egg, with Compreſs and Bandage a 
before. | 

The uſe of theFomentation muſt be continued every drefling, 
fill there is a good Digeſtion. 

In winter the dreflings may be warmed; but in ſummer it is 
ſuperfluous. | 

If the Ulcer ſhould want deterging, a little red Precipitate 

finely powdered, and mixed with Liniment, or Baſilicon, vil 
not only d it, but will incarn it, ſo as in a very little time 
to want nothing but the white Ointment, the Cerate of Laps 
Calaminaris, or even dry Lint to cicatrize it. | 

Sometimes, notwithſtanding all our care, the Matter will 6 
inſinuate itſelf into the parts about, and form ſuch cavities a 
In theſe caſes great cau- 
tion is to be had with regard to the uſe of Tents, which are al- 
moſt univerſally decried in theſe days, though they ſtill continue 
to be employed too much by the very people who would ſeem 
n in ſhort, they are very ſeldom ne- 

However: in this caſe they are ſometimes found uſeful to 
thin the Skin for the more eaſy dilating, which muſt be done in- 

And in ſonie large and deep Abſceſſes of the Breaſts, where 
the Matter cannot diſcharge itſelf by the Orifice already made, 
and yet does not point ſufficiently to any other part for an open- 
ing, though it make ſigns whither it would tend if it was a little 
confined. In ſuch an inſtance a Tent would be uſeful, for by 
plugging up the Orifice, it would make the Matter recur to 
the part diſpoſed to receive it, and mark the place for a counter 
opening. But Tents do moſt good in little deep Ab/ceſſes, whence | 
any extraneous body is to be eyacuated, ſuch as ſmall ſplinters 
of Bone, &c. Sharp. 33 

The Uſe of Injections is alſo recommended by many, as ſer 
viceable in deep. Abſceſſes, but with little reaſon ; for they do 
much miſchief by diſtending the parts of the Ab/ceſ5, and ina 
manner macerating the new Fleſh generated within them, that 
they are hardly proper in any caſe; though one of the gret 
miſchiefs of Injections, and Tens, has been the miſſeading 


urgeons into a faith, that where- ever theſe medicines were . 
22 


ſi 

ae the part would heal; and upon that preſumption, they 
neglected to dilate Ab/ceſſes, which have not only remained | 

incurable after this treatment, but would often have done fo, for 

want of a diſcharge, if they had been dreſſed more ſuperficully- 

Sharp. : . | | 


For the cure of theſe Sinuſſes, See Urn. 


Mortifications ſometimes ſucceed large A ſenſer, though not 
very often. For the method of treating them, See. GAx- 
GREANA, F Co: 
On the other hand it frequently happens, that Nature in her 
office of incarning is ſo luxuriant, as to produce great quantities 
trouble to the 


| To remedy this inconvenience, it may be touched.moderately | 


by which it will be dal 


- 


<p; pal then ip > confiſtence of an Ointment : toevery ounc 


which add of Red-mercury-precipitate one dum. This ® * 


Ulcer is deterged ; after which it may be treated as 
mentioned. | | 
ſometimes of this way, of proceeding,” 15 
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Hewoman after child-bed being indiſpoſed in her 

1 Neck, * left Breaſt became diſeaſed, and ſwelled. They 
\ contented themſelves with ſuch help as thoſe about them 
could afford. But after ſome days it growing more painful 
and ſwelled, the apothecary brought in his brother, who en- 
deavoured Suppuration, and after ſome while gave vent to 
the Matter, and proceeded in the cure. But while he was 
drefling that opening, the Fluxion increaſed, and other Ah 
ſeeſſes were raiſed, and from the ſeveral Apoſtemations ſi- 
nuous Ulcers were afterwards made. Thus the work became 
difficult. I was conſulted. In the pulling out one of the 
Tents, a thin white Matter iſſued out in great quantity. My 
brother-chirurgeon called it Milk, but I thought it Matter 5 
and obſerved the Abſceſt to have begun deep in the body of 
the Glands, which, through length of time corrupting them, 
rendered the Swelling hard; and the Tent ſtopping in the 
Matter between dreflings, had occaſioned that large diſcharge 
we then met with. The method of cure conſiſted in the en- 
larging of that Orifice where the Matter ſeemed to be detained, 
and then to proceed with Deterſives, &c. They entertained 


me in the cure, and I continued my brother-chirurgeon. - 


We began with the application of a Cauſtic to the part 
round 'about the Orifice, ſtopping the hole with Lint ; by 
which means in a ſhort time we made an eaſy way for the 
Matter, and ſaw no reaſon afterwards to think it Milk. 
As the Eſcar ſeparated, a Fungus thruſt forth, which we 
ſprinkled with red Precipitate, drefling up the Eſcar with 
Baſilicon, and the other openings with Ointment of Pompho- 
x, and Cerate of Althza over all. After a more full ſepa- 
ration of that Eſcar, we obſerving the Fungus to riſe more 
large, applied a Stuph wrung out of a Decoction of the Tops 
of Wormwood, Rue, Mint, and Flowers of red Roſes, and 
Balauſtines, made in Wine and Water; and the while ſent for 
ſome Chalcanthum, which we applied upon the Fungus, and 
Pledgits of Ointment of Tutty over the ulcerated parts. 
The ſecond day after we took off the dreflings, and found 
nn Eſcar made by the Catheretic, which we thruſt off, 
and dreſſed it again with the ſame, and continued the 
uſe of Eſcarotics. During thoſe applications we applied 
over the Breaſt the Plaiſter of Bole to reſtrain the Influx ; but 
| yet the Fungus increaſed upon us, and raiſed a — be- 
tween that and the other Orifices. Upon which conſider- 
ation we applied a large Cauſtic upon that Swelling, which 
laid fome of the other Orifices into this ; then divided the 
Eſcar, and dreſſed it up with Lenients, and covered the 
Fungus with Eſcarotics where-ever it b to thruſt out, 
by which it was kept down. But after the tion of this 
latter Eſcar, we ſeeing the Fungus great, and the way of 
extirpating it by Eſcarotics flow; and fearing the ill con- 
ſequences of it, 1 preſt with my Finger under it, and at 
once broke into it, and. pulled it out in pieces; then filled 
up the place with red Precipitate, and Mundificatiye of Pa- 
racelſus upon Pledgits, with the aforeſaid Plaiſter over the 
whole Breaſt, and bound it up. The ſecond day after that 
we opened it again ; and by this ſame method often repeated, 
we ſubdued the remainder of the Fungus, and raiſed a firm 
Baſis, on which we incarned, with an addition of powder of 
Orris-root, Myrrh, and Sarcocolla, to the fore-mentioned 
Mundificative ; and then applied the Cerate of Agrippa over 
the Breaſt, and in few days cicatrized it with a ſmooth Cica- 
trix, the Lips falling in by the benefit of Nature, which was 
aſſiſted the while by Traumatic Decoctions, &c. as in ſuch 
caſes is uſual. - ¶ iſeman. 
Sometimes the Lips of the Ulcer grow callous, and will not 
Qicatrize. In this caſe, the actual Cautery is often found of 
good ſervice, and the part muſt be treated after the ſame man- 
ner - i, common Burn. For further directions ſee ULcER. 

n an Abſceſs is judged proper to be ed by Cauſtic, 
two things — . the thickneſs of the Integu- 
ments, and the age of the patient; for it would be ridiculous to 
ray br burning Cauſtic to a child, when a mild one would do 
the buſineſs as well; and where the Ab/ceſ5 lies deep, it would 
be unpardonable in a ſurgeon, ſhould he either apply too mild 
2 one, or on the other hand take a proper one off too ſoon, that 
400 it has ſheathed its points in the Matter contained in the 

. | | 
Cauſtics are of various ſorts; the ſtrongeſt is reckoned the 
Lapis infernalis, being the firſt running of Soap-makers Lees, 
boiled in a braſs or ladle, to a conſiſtence, and cut with 
a hot knife into pieces of ſeveral ſizes, and kept cloſe ſtopped 
the air, till the time of uſe; a piece of this, of the com- 
pals of a filver ce, will make an Eſcar near as 
wo a a ſix-pence, and uſually performs its work in an hour's 
R A milder than this, is a Paſte made of Soap-lees, and Quick- 
me powdered 3. and a ftill milder, called from its ſoftneſs, 
the V elvet Cauſtic, is a Paſte made of Quick-lime powdered, 
and a little Soap. This is — 0 adapted to Infants, and tender 


un and may be ſuffered td lie on twenty four hours. 
urngr, - ; ; 


The beſt Cauſtic in uſe, is Lapis infernalis powdered and 
mixed into a Paſte with Soap, which is to be prevented from 
ſpreading by cutting an Orifice in a piece of ſticking Plaiſter, 
nearly as big as you mean to make the Eſcar, which being ap- 
plied to the part, the Cauſtic muſt be laid on the Orifice, and 
preſerved in its ſituation by a few ſlips of Plaiſter laid round the 
edges, and a large piece over all, with moderate Bandage to re- 
tain the whole. Sharp. 

The ſize of the Cauſtic muſt always be proportioned to that 

of the Eſcar propoſed ; for upon the ſolution of its falts, in 
ſpight of all precaution they will ſpread, fo as to form an 
Eſcar much larger than their own compaſs when firſt laid on. 
This caution is not altogether unneceſſary, having frequently 
| ſeen an Ulcer, the effect of one of theſe Cauſtics, as big as a 
half-crown, and that too upon the Face, Neck, and Breaſts 
of gentlewomen, where the Scar as much as poſſible ought to 
be avoided, which needed not to have exceeded the compaſs 
of a ſilver groat. Turner. | | 
This Cauſtic generally does its bufineſs in an hour and a half, 
two hours, or three, according to the thickneſs of the Skin, 
and, what is very remarkable, notwithſtanding its ſtrength and 
ſudden efficacy, it frequently gives no pain, where the Skin is 
not inflamed, as in making Iſſues, and opening ſome few Ab- 
ſeeſſes. Sharp. 
hen the Eſcar is made, which is known by a remiſſion of 
the Pain, and the time the Cauſtic lay on, the Plaiſters muſt be 
removed, and the Salts waſhed from the part with warm Milk. 
The Eſcar, now inſenſible to the Knife, muſt be cut through, 
and the Matter diſcharged, without over-much preſſing the 
uu adjacent to get out all at once, for reaſons mentioned be- 
e. | = 
If the patient bears the diſcharge of the Matter without ſick- 
neſs or fainting, it may be neceſlary to cut away as much of the 
Eſcar as can be done conveniently ; the remaining part is to be 
dreſſed up with Doſſils armed with Baſilicon, and dipt in Oil of 
Lillies warm, and over all a Diapalma Plaiſter, or an Anodyne 
Cataplaſm, with gentle Compreſs and Bandage juſt to retain the 
dreſſings on the part. Wiſeman. | 
This method muſt be continued till the patient grows eaſy, 
which is generally in two or three days; after which the Com- 
preſs and will be abſolutely requiſite, by the artful ma- 
nagement of which, and the continuance of the ſame Digeſtives, 
a Sinuoſity may perhaps be prevented, and nothing more upon 
the fall of the Eſcar wanted than a little dry Lint to compleat 
the cure. Turner. : | 

As Abſceſſes opened by Cauſtic are liable to the ſame accidents 
with thoſe which are by Inciſion, the method of treating 
them are in both caſes the ſame z we ſhall therefore proceed to 
treat of particular A ſceſſes, with their different methods of cure, 
in every part of the Human Body. : | 


ABsCesses of the He ap. 

Abſceſſes in the Forehead and Hairy Scalp are, for the general 
3 conſequences of a Contuſion; where the extravaſated 
Juices, from the want of timeiy bleeding, and reſtringent appli- 
cations, their regreſs through the broken Capillaries being de- 
ſtroyed, inflame and ripen into Matter. | 3 

they happen upon any of the Sutures, they ſometimes pro- 
duce dangerous ſymptoms, by inflaming the Dura Mater, which 
paſſes through them, and is continued to the Pericranium, Viſe- 
* Us af dhe Ha Scalp, the Cauſtic is preferable to 
| ceſſes e Ps C 1S erable to 
Inciſion, 2 if Faroe. ba been ſo —4. confined as 
to make the Skull black or carious) as it makes way for the 
Rugine or Raſpatory [ſee RuoixR ] which is always to be uſed, 
except upon the Sutures, the thinneſs of the Skull there forbid- 
ding it ; for ſhould we wait for an Exfoliation by the common 
methods, ſome weeks, perhaps months, would be required; 
whereas, by the Raſpatory, Incarnation is compleated in a few , 
days. | | : 
| heeft in the Forehead muſt always be opened by Inciſion, 
which muſt be made according to the direction of the Fibres, 
ior a tranſverſe wound here may cauſe the Eyebrows to fall over 

e Eyes. | A 

f 1 Mit Liniment ĩs the common dreſſing in theſe Ab/ce/ſes, 
it being by the author deſigned particularly for wounds of the 
Head, and the cure is to be finiſhed with dry Lint, with good 
Compreſs and 9 ö ; 
If a Sinus ſhould be formed, let it be opened in the moſt de- 
pending part, the Matter let out, and a Compreſs of the whole 

of it applied, with the double-headed Roller or Cap; by 


Which, and dreffing as above, it will heal without farther trou- 


ble. | | 2 
TAE ABsCE$$Es in the EXELIifs. 

Internal As ſceſſes in the Eyelids muſt be treated by making an 
roars ant wourtm oor gpm ing the Humour. 
After this waſh the place with Brine, and bind on it a 
piece of Wool moiſtened with an Egg. Next day foment the 
ſore, and anoint it with Honey; after this, let the cure be car-. 
ried on by frequent Inſtillation 8 the Collyrium Repreſſum. Ab 
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to 
ſteß. When the diſcharge begins to leſſen, it will be 
15 78 a ſmall Probe, or ſilyer Wire through the Naſal Duct 
into the Noſe, every time it is dreſſed, in order to dilate it a lit- 
tle, and make way for the Tears and Matter, which by their drain 
will continue to keep it open. This method muſt be followed 


plication, the wound will 


1 
1 . 


* 
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ABS 


As for external Ace/ſes in theſe Parts, after Inciſion and 
vacuation, as in the former, we apply ſome Lint ſpread with 
„and Hind thereon a piece of Wool. . 
If the Aſceſt affect the Cartilage of the Eyelid, if on the 
external part, it is not impoſſible, after they have been well 
cleanſed with Egg and Honey, to incarnate them by ſome dry- 
ing Medicine proper for the parts abo | 
ceſs lie in the inward part of the Cartilage; after the Eyelid has 
turned up; and the Cartilage laid bare and fcraped, lay 
thereon ſome of the fineſt Powder of Copper, and to the Eyelid 
apply an Egg beaten -up with Wine and Oil of Roſes ; next 
day foment'the place, and apply the Powder and Egg as before; 
on the third day anoint the Eyelid with Honey, and then betake 
yourſelf to the uſe of the Collyrium Repreſſum. Aetius Tetr. 2. 
erm, ti; cap. 79. See COLLYRIUM, 6 
Aſcgſſer in the Eyelids ſometimes happen, and are eaſily cured 
by a ſmall puncture with a Lancet, and a bit of Diachylon 
Plaifter. But theſe are better prevented by letting, 
out the Blood with the point of a Lancet, which often by a 
blow is thrown upon theſe parts in greater quantity than can be 
abſorbed again into the circulation. No other dreſſing is required 
than dry Lint covered with a bit of defenſative Plaiſter. 


the Naſal Duct, do, from ſtagnating 
d become the Matter diſcharged by the Puncta Lachry- 
5 but the latter opinion is moſt certainly ill grounded; 
Tears are not of a compoſition to beeome 
obſerved almoſt at any time, npon preſſing the 
„ that the two Fluids appear unmixed ; and with regard 
general doctrine of the ſharpnefs of the Tears producing 
is diforder, I think it is much to be queſtioned, ſince the 
and Tunica Conjunctiva, being more ſenſible Membranes 
the Saccus, would more zeadily be offended by them; but 
we ſee they are not in the leaſt injured, and every part of an 
animal Body is ſubje& to Inflammation from internal cauſes, I 
believe this external one may be juſtly doubted. Sharp. 
Theſe Abſceſſes are ſometimes ſo 
ſion ; in this caſe a piece of the Bag itſelf muſt be cut away. 


The manner of performing the ion is this : Su | 
the Abſceſs not broke, chooſe a time when it is moſt turgi 
with Matter; and to this end you may ſhut the patient's eye 
the day before, and lay little flips of Plaiſter upon one another 
acroſs the lids, from about the Puncta lachrymalia to the inter- 
nal Angle; which compreſſing their channels, and preventing 
the Flux of the Matter that way, will heap it up in the Bag, 
and indicate more certainly the place to be cut. If the Ab/cefs 
is already open, the Orifice and Probe will inform you where 
to i e; then placing the patient in a ſeat of convenient 
height for the management of your Hand, with a ſmall Incifion- 
knife dilate from the upper part of the Bag down to the edge 
of the Orbit, witkout any regard to the Tendon of the Orbicu- 
kris Muſcle, or fear of wounding on * ; tough if 

ſee the Veſſels, it is proper to ſhun them: the length of 
PE haben will be near four tenths of an inch. It has been 
adviſed, in ing the Bag, to introduce a ſmall Probe through 
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one of the Puncta into its cavity, to prevent wounding the 
poſterior part of it; but I think this exceſs of care may be 


more troubleſome than uſeful, ſince in ſo large a Veſſel a very 
ſmall ſhare of dexterity is ſufficient to avoid the miſtake, In 
making this Inciſion care muſt be had not to cut too near the 
Joining of the Eye-lids, becauſe of the deformity of the ſuc- 


ceeding Scar ; though the blear Eye, or uneven contraction of 


the Skin in that part, after the operation, is generally owing 
to the uſe of the Cautery, and not to the wound of the Ten- 
don of the Orbiculatis Muſcle ; for this laſt is neceſſarily, from 
its ſituation, always cut through, but without any inconvenience, 
becauſe of the Cicatrix afterwards that fixes it ſtrongly to 


"When the Bag is open, it is to be filled with dry Lint, 
which the next day may 'be removed, and exchanged for a 
Doffil dipt in a ſoft digeſtive Medicine: This muſt be repeated 
eyery day once or twice, according to the quantity of the diſ- 
charge: Now and then, when the Matter is not good, uſing 
the precipitate Medicine, and from time to time a Spunge-tent, 
t6 prevent the too ſudden reunion of the part of the Ab- 


tal the diſcharge is nearly over, dee in a few weeks, 
and then dr ially with int, or any drying ap- 

r Ate” the 
cure, in order to prevent a relapſe, it will be proper, for a few 


w- 


about the Head. If the A. 


as not to cure by Inci-- 


ABS 


| Theſe Aſceſſes generally end in a Fiſtula Lachrymalis, for 
treatment of which ſee FisTuLA Arg " 

In the Noſe ſometimes Abſceſſes ate formed, and are to j, 
treated as directed in the following obfervation : 


A gentleman near —_— ears old was ſorely affliẽted with, 
PFuruncle within his rils and about his Noſe, with pre 


Inflammation and Hardneſs. I fomented the diſeaſed par; 


with a DecoCtion of the Tops of Marſh- mallows, Mallow, 
Violets, Chamomile flowers, Melilot, Linſeed, and Fe. 
wort ſeeds, and with a ſyringe injected ſome of the (an, M 
into his Noſtrils, and applied the fore-mentioned Cataphaſn 


over his Noſe, T purpoſed the letting him blood in d. 
Arm, but it would not be admitted by reaſon of his ag; 
but by ſetting on Leeches behind his Ears, I took away fony 
Blood; alſo by bliſtering the Neck and Shoulders, I ende: 
voured Revulhon, by Clyſters kept his Body ſoluble, aj 
continued the applications, by which his Pain was fomewhy 
mitigated. After five or fix days the Skin became thin, an 
a white tough Matter ſhewed itſelf in ſeveral places withi 


and about his Noſe, and gradually made its way throw 


many ſmall openings. I made it more way here and ther 
with the point of a Lancet, and dreſſed them with Oil d 
Lillies mixed with the Yolk of an Egg, and continued th 
uſe of the Fomentation, and applied the Cerate. I wy 
much troubled to think what would become of his Noſe, th 
exterior. or interior parts being all ſtuffed with that clamny 


Matter, fo that it would not iflue out ; and, when it ſhould, of 


I doubted it would leave little covering upon the Cartilage, 
To haſten it out, I daily dropt in a mixture of Honey d 
Rofes, with Juice of 8 decocted; and, by conver- 


ing a big Tent dipped in the fame into each Noſtril, I preſld f 


the Matter outward, and fometimes pulled it away with 


iy Forceps. It came out as if it had been broken pic 


EP 
n 


of the Spinal Marrow, and burſt ſome of the openings inn Wi 


one another, which I was ſorry to ſee. But the Matter not being 
accompanied with Acrimony, the hollowneſs filled up, a 
the diftended Lips falling near one another, agglutinated x 
the Matter digeſted out; and by the compreſſion I mate 


with my Tents within the Noftrils, I inlarged them, a 


furthered the welkcicatrizing of the Ulcer ; which was & 


fected in a few days after, with Cicatrixes not unſeeni i J 


Wiſeman. ; 
AssckssEs about the Jaws. - 


The Conglobate Glands under the Jaws are very ſubje@ v 
Abſceſſes, which have been taken by ſome to be ſtrumous, bu 
they differ greatly; the Struma being contained in a Cyſtis u. 
quires to be eradicated by Eſcarotics after the Matter is di 
charged ; but theſe, after the diſcharge of the Matter, are curel 
either of themſelves, or by the ordinary intentions of Digeſtion, 

Theſe AMbſcefſes, as the part is not very capable of Band: 
age, are beſt opened by Cauſtic. Mi ſeman. 1 

After the diſcharge of the Matter till the Eſcar is ſeparated, 
it muſt be dreſſed with Lenients, and the cure muſt be com- 


pleated as in the Ab/ceſſes opened by Inciſion. 


A child of about nine years old having been diſeaſed with s 
Fever, ſome reliques of that Matter diſcharged themſelves in 
a Swelling under the right Jaw, as big as a pullet's Egg. | 
was ſuppurated, and required vent, which I gave it by I 
ciſion, but could not cure it till I had applied a Cauſtic a 
the depending part. The place not being very capable « 
Bandage, it could not be treated ſo advantageouſly when 
opened by Inciſion, and dreſſed with Tents ; but after tie 
laying it more open by Cauſtic, the Matter plentifully di- 
charged, and the 255 cured. & iſeman. 


ABSCEssEs of the Ears. 


If an Inflammation or Abſceſs affect the Ears, the ſam? 
Regimen of Diet is to be ordered as in a Fever, that is to ſay, 
a very thin one, and that affords little or no nouriſhment. And 
becauſe this Senſorium is near the Brain, and of quick Senſr 
tion, a ſmall error with reſpect to it may prove of bad com- 
ſequence. Let the patient therefore live on Cremor of Ptiſan, 
and Water, and be kept quiet; and apply freſh Fats, void ol 
all Acrimony, to the part, If the Inflammation proceed to an 
Abſceſs, and Pus appears, it muſt be evacuated, and the Ab- 
ſeeſs cleanſed, by the Emollients, and moderate Drawers, an 


| Deterſives. But ſince ſome, by their negligence, let th! 


Ears run with Pus for a long time, which is not afterwat® 


| eaſily dried up, and which has a very offenſive ſmell, dryi's 


Medicines are to be uſed, ſuch as thoſe which are prepared ul 


the Recrements of Iron with Vinegar, which are of wonderfi 
efficacy in drying up old and foul Ulcers, eſpecially in the 
Ears. Actuarius Meth. Med. lib. iv. . 10. 

Abſceſſas near the Ears, which the Greeks call gpl, ate 


accounted Inflaminations,: for they are generated by an 


among 
Inflammation of the Glandules about the Ears. But we — 
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comitant Malignity, nor any extraordina Influx of Humours; 


and the Body is not burdened with a Plethora; for in ſuch a 


a di in Poſca, and laid to the place, repreſſes 
4 any bad conſequence. But in the 
Parotides we are obliged to take another courſe, and uſe draw- 
ing Medicines ; and if theſe are of little effect, we apply a 
Cupping-glaſs, or frequently foment the place: for our inten- 
tion is directed, by all manner of ways, to call the noxious 
Humours from the Internal Parts to the Superficies. However, 
when their Influx becomes violent, we are not to be too buſy 
or ſollicitous, but let Nature have a great ſhare in the manage- 
ment. Wherefore, in this caſe, we do not comply with the 


Propenſion of the Humoure, but rather mitigate them by ſuch | 


Medicines as are remarkable for their lenitive qualities. Such 
are thoſe prepared of the Meal of Wheat, Barley and Linſeed 
boiled with honey*d Water, the Decoction of Foenugreek, Marſh- 
mallows, or Chamomile, and other Medicines of a moderately 
hot and moiſt — whence they have the virtue not only 
of mitigating Pain, but of digeſting and bringing to a Suppura- 
tion the confluent humours. Such are Wheaten meal, with 
the Decoction of Figs, and Oil, and a preparation of fine 
Wheaten flower and Yeaſt, When the Parotides are ſuppurated, 
the Pus muſt be evacuated, either by Inciſion, and the Ulcer 
healed, as all agree, or by breaking the Abſceſs with ſome acrid 
Medicine, ſuch as the Emplaſtrum Smilium, or one prepared 
with Garlick ; or, laſtly, it. muſt be diſcuſſed by ſuch Medi- 
cines as are of fine parts, and are, at the ſame time, endued 
with a drawing _ and if, after the greater part of the 
Pus is diſcuſſed, any eſs ſhould remain, it muſt be treated 
with Emollients. | 

Archigenes recommends the following remedies for diſſolving 
theſe Hb/ceſſes of the Ears. Apply every day a Cataplaſm of Plantain 
bruiſed with Salt, or Goat's dung, with Vinegar, or the 
Sharp-pointod Dock boiled in Wine, or Figs bruiſed or boiled 
with Vitriol, or Figs boiled with Wormwood, and bruiſed in 
Wine; or apply the calcined Shells of Whelks, or of the 
Purple-fiſh, with Honey; and Diſcuſſion will ſoon be effected. 
The fame virtue is in Oyſter-ſhells calcined, and applied with 
Honey, and in Cerate of Roſes, or Oleum Cyprinum mixed 
with Rue, or Sulphur vivum mollified, and in Fullers Earth 
and Vinegar. This laſt boiled in Sea-water or Brine, and 
beaten and applied, is a moſt powerful Diſcutient. Horehound 
and Salt laid onWool that is impregnated with it, and then ap- 
plied, has the ſame virtue, and is very proper in the beginning 
of the Parotides; or, to name no more, apply a Cataplafm of 
the Meal of bitter Luyines boiled in Honey, with the addition 
of a moderate quantity of Quick- lime. ct uarius, lib. vi. 
cap. 3. 8 
Tb external Salivary Glands Behind and about the Ears are 
frequently afflicted with very large Abſceſſes, which are to be 
conſidered, as Talutary or malign according to their different 
cauſes, For inſtance, thoſe which happen from an external 
cauſe, as a Bruiſez whereby Blood is extravaſated and caſt into 
theſe Glands, are ſalutary, and — cured; but thoſe which 
happen after great Evacuations, or a Feyer, without remiſſion of 
it, are pernicious and dangerous: | 8 | 

As Nature is ſometimes very ſlow in riperiing theſe Ab/ce/ſes; 
ſhe muſt be aſſiſted by the @pplication of ſtrong ſuppurative 
Cataplaſms, or even G 
proper, and, in a full Habit of 
vice. Wiſeman. | 

When the Matter is well concocted, let a Cauſtic be ap- 


y, Bleeding may be of ſer- 


« plied, and proceed in the cure as in other Abſceſſes. 


Theſe Ab ſegſſes ſometimes burſt in the Ear. In ſuch a caſe, a 
little of the Oil of St. John's Wort, mixed with Honey of 
Roſes, and dropped into the Ear once a day, with a bit of Wool 
lightly preſſed in after it, will forward the cure greatly : the 
outward parts muſt be kept warm with flannel; as long as the 

tter continues to diſcharge. 

Inſtead of digeſting, r the common methods; the Abſceſs 
frequently turns ſordid. See ULces. 

At other times, after- it has been incarned and cicatrized, a 
Hardneſs will remain, which will require the application of 

mother Cauſtic, the full compaſs of the induration, which hav⸗ 
ing penetrated deep, the Eſcar muſt be divided to the Quick, 
and ſeparated and digeſted as above. 


A perſon of about fifty years of age, having long labouted undet 
Scorbutical Affections, was ſeized with a flow Fever; his 
Head was affected with Vapours, and his Spirits oppreſled ; 
during which a Tumour aroſe behind his left Ear, and reached 

| down under that Jaw, growing big and hard, of a dark red 
colour, We endeavoured by diſcutient and emollient Cata- 
plaſms and Embrocations of various {@ts ; but it would not 
Jie to any of them. We repeated VenzſeCtion, and made 
im Fontanels between the Shoulders; Purgations were alſo 
repeated, but without ſucceſs. I then applied the Plaiſter 
for the Evil, and continued it without removal the ſpace of 
lix or ſeven days, ſuppoſing thereby the Tumour would ſup- 
purate or reſolve : yet᷑ it continued hard amongſt the Muſcles. 


are eaſi 


upping-glaſſes; Gum Plaiſters too are 


I repeated the uſe of the Emplaſter ; and the third or fourth 
day after, feeling the Matter fluctuate under it, 1 took off 
the Emplaſter, applied a Cauſtic ori the depending part about 
an inch in length, divided that Eſcar, and gave a diſcharge to 
a crude ſerous Matter, then dreſſed it with Lenients, and 
applied the Mucilage Plaiſter, with a third part of Diachylon 
with the Gums. After ſeparation of the Eſcar, I deterged 
with the Vitriol-ſtone, and Baſilicon, and red Precipitate, and 
at other dreſſings dipt them in Precipitate- powder. Having 
thus deterged, I incarned, and by Epulotics cicatrized it 
firm. During the time he was often purged, and Trau- 
matics andAntiſcorbutics were preſcribed ; but a Hardneſs re- 
mained notwithſtanding, Whereupon, doubting a Relapſe, 
I applied another Cauſtic, the length of that Induration 3 
and having thereby penetrated deep into itz divided that 
Eſcar to the Quick : and by ſeparation of the Eſcar, and 
digeſtion of the Lips of the Ulcer, that Hardneſs was breathed 


forth, and the patient cured; and enjoys good health to this 
day, Wiſeman. 


In the beginning of April, 1599, I faw at Cologn an unmar- 


ried woman of about forty afflicted with an Abſceſs behind 
her left Ear, which phyſicians call Parotis. She had no 
Fever, neither kept her bed, but all the time followed her 
domeſtic affairs. About the fourteenth day from its firſt ap- 
pearance, the Abſce/s being grown as big as my fiſt, and the 
Matter quite ripe, but by the thickneſs of the Skin being re- 
tained too long, it was abſorbed into the Circulation. Being 
then ſent for, I found the Abſceſs had broke of itſelf ſome 
hours before I came, the patient alſo in a Fever attended 
with Fainting, Sickneſs at her Stomach, Loathing of Food, 
and want of reſt, with a Pain alſo in her Back and Loins. 
The Abſceſs diſcharged little or nothing, nor was it poſſible 
to invite the Matter back again, ſo ſhe died a few days after. 
Hence it is evident, that in this kind of Mb/ceſs, whether 
ſeated in or near the Emunctories, we ought not to wait till 
they break of themſelves: #Þldanus. 


. under the Chin are very frequent in children, but 
y cured by the common methods. 
Dangerous Ab ſceſſes ſometimes affect the Jaws, and generally 


proceed from the 'Tooth-ach, or from ſome Hurt in the 
Drawing a Tooth. 


The method of eure is fully laid down in the following ob- 


ſervation : 
An officer of the king's regiment of foot; of a f. 


ſanguine and 
healthful conſtitution, marching at the head of his company 
in a hot Summer's day, heated his Blood, and was ſeized 
with a Pain in one of his Teeth of the lower Right- jaw. 
He ſent to a tooth-drawer; who pulling out the Tooth, 
broke the Sockets off from the Jaw, according to the length 
of it. The Pain made great Fluxion, and required Evacua- 
tion and Revulſion by Bleeding and the like. But this being 
omitted, and the part affected not treated as it ought, the 
Pain inereaſed, the neighbouring parts ſwelled and * 
and all his Teeth and part of the Sockets caſt off. After 
ſome weeks continuance in the country, finding his diſeaſe 
increaſe upon him, he came to town, and ſent for me. That 
ſide of his Head, Face and Neck were extremely ſwelled 
outwardly; ſo was the Cheek and Tonſil within, and the 
fractured Bones hidden within the Tumour: Upon a preſ- 
ſure with my hand on the outſide of his Cheek, ſeeing the 
Matter flow into his Mouth out of a ſmall. opening near the 
farther part of the Jaw, I made a ſearch with a Probe, and 
felt the Jaw bare. There was a neceſſity of laying that 
Orifice open, for the more eaſy diſcharging of the Matter : 
which being done, I employed my endeavours to take off 
the Fluxion and Fever he laboured under, let him blood from 
that Arm ten ounces, preſcribed Fomentations and Cataplaſms 
to be applied outwardly to diſcuſs the Tumour, and inwardly 
an Injection, to deterge the Ulcer; of the Roots of Orrice, 
Tormentil, Biſtort, Birth- wort, with Syrup of Roſes, and 
a little Spirit of Wine; alſo a Gargle, to waſh his Mouth, of 
the Flowers of red Roſes, Plantain, Tops of Brambles, &c. 
with Diamoron and Spirits of Vitriol dulcified. Dr; Warner 
being conſulted; he direQgd anodyne Draughts, Cordials, 
Julaps, Emulſions and purging A ; The ill. Hu- 
mours thus evacuated; and contemperated, we hoped the 
outward and inward Swellings and diſcharge of Matter 


would have leſſened ; but ep not yielding one jot to our 


cndeavours; I laid open the Cheek from the Orifice I bad 


forward along the Bone, with intention to take it 


out; but it was ſo ſhut in; that I could by no means get it 
- out, till with watch-maker's files I cut through that Bone; 


then the ends thruſt out into his Mouth. Theſe I pulled 


out ; they proved to be pieces of the Sockets. Then I felt 


the Jaw itſelf atiſe ; and confideringxhat if it were looſe it 


muſt come out, I paſſed the end of m obe under it, where- 


upon it roſe up, having. been ſome while looſe, and 2 


© held down by the foreſaid Sockets; which being r . 


4 
4 


* 


the Jaw came away without the leaſt Nun, or ane drop of 
Blood, he only crying out of. his Ear, as if it had made a 


- 


a F 1 
The Jaw being extracted, the fide was = us 


prevent which I cauſed the patient to hol 
with his Fingers in his Mouth, and a looking-glaſs held be- 
fore him, that he might the better ſee to keep it more exaAly 
even, whilſt I, by agglutinative Powders, with the White of 
an Egg, made a cruft upon the outſide; which, with Paſte- 
board wet in Vinegar applied over it, fate cloſe to it, and 
after it was dried kept that fide of the Cheek ſirm, and by 


Bandage it continued fo, he helping it as hath been faid above. 


It alſo was ſomewhat ſtiffened by the hard Swelling which 
was in the Check. ” 4 


To haſten the Callus, I gave him daily Ofteocolla, as I had 


read inFabriciusHildanus's works. Whilſt his Chaps were thus 
bound up, I continued to waſh his Mouth with the De- 
coction aboveſaid, injected often in a day with a ſyringe ; by 


which means the Ulcer was cleanſed and cured, and diſpoſed | 


to a Callus, which grew and hardened in leſs than twenty 
Se, _ apuch, with. Gn far, "uh Mons Togting in his 
ou 


eq 
th it could not be diſcerned. Wiſeman. 
ABsCEsSEs abput the NECK. 


The Neck is not often ſubject to Apoſtemation, being more 
generally affected with encyſted and ſcrophulous Tumours ; 


| yet ſometimes it happens, when great care muſt be taken the 


internal Jugular Vein is not wounded if the Tumour be opened 
by Incifion z but this danger may be intirely prevented by 
giving a Cauſtic the preference ; however, if it ſhould fo hap- 
pen, it muſt be treated as is directed in the cure of wounds of 
the Veins and Arteries. 

As the ſituation of the Neck — cauſes Abſceſſes there 
to turn ſinuous, ſo with Compreſs and adapted, 
thoſe Sinuſſes will be healed in a little time, without the trouble 
of dilating. The dreflings are the fame with thofe already fpe- 


| AtsCx88Es of the ToxsILLs. - 
be Tonſills are often ſubje& to violent Inflammation, to 
the great hazard of the patient's life, eſpecially when they are 
inclined to ſuppurate, when the Tumour inereaſes to ſo great a 
men to intercept the Breath almoft to Suffocation. 

e Tumouts oſtentimes have ſo great a tendency to ſup- 
purate, that all evacuations prove ineffectual; and it frequently 


that when the patient is juſt ſuffocated, the Tumour 


burſts, and he recovers immediately : for as ſoon as the Matter 
is diſcharged, the Tonſills contract themſelves ; and by the help 


of a little Honey of Roſes, or a Gargariſm of the Decoction of 


Elm Bark, mixed with a little Honey, are well as it were in 
an inſtant. 

To prevent theſe dangers, it is the common practice to make 
deep Inciſions with a Knife, or large Lancet, into the bodies of 
theſe Tumours, which frequently is of ſervice, by diſcharging 
the Blood and Juices before they are ripened into Matter. See 
ANGINA. 

When the patient is in danger of being ſuffocated, the ope- 
ration of B is often adviſed, but ſeldom made uſe 
of. The very thoughts of having their Throats cut, without 

ing the reaſonableneſs and ſafety there is in it, throwing 
ſuch 2 terror upon moſt people, that will rather chooſe to 
die than ſubmit to the operation. See BRONCHOTOMY. 


ABSCESSES of the ARMPITS. | 


Abſceſſes are ſometimes formed in the Armpit by a conſent 
of the parts in painful wounds, Tumours or Ulcers, in the Arm 
or Fingers; or proceed from a tranſlation. of morbific Matter in 
the Criſis of a Fever, and are more or leſs difficult of cure, as 
the febrile Matter is peſtilential or ſalutary: If they ariſe from 


malignant Fevers, Suppuration comes forward very flowly ; in 


this caſe, nature muſt be aſſiſted with ſtrong Cataplaſms, or 
Cupping-glaſles. 


When the Abſeeſs is ripe, it muſt be opened by Cauſtic, ſo 


as to prevent a neceſſity for 4 ; 
The Matter being diſcharged, and the part dreſſed with the 
common Digeſtive, it may be neceſſary to apply a mild Cata- 


plaſm over the dreſſings, ſecured with a Compreſs, and double- 


headed Roller, and to continue the uſe of it as long as may be 

found needful ; but in theſe caſes, there never is a good Di- 

geſtion, till the malignity is corrected by proper Internals. . 

A young man, aged-about twenty , riding a journey 
in the heat of Summer, put his Blood eee 
affected his bridle- hand with great pain, and produced an In- 

flammation, with a Tumour in that Wriſt. To remedy which, 
he was let blood in the other Arm, and the part diſeaſed was 
embrocated with Oil of Roſes and Vinegar, and a Plaiſter 

of Armenian Bole was applied ; and the ſecond day after he 
was purged with an Infuſion of Senna, c. The Swelling 
increaſing, with Inflammation and Hardneſs, the moderate 
ing and diſcutient Cataplaſm 'of Mallows, Pellitory of 

the Wall, Plantain, Ac. "was applied: but this patient being 


ABS 


of a very ill Habit of Body, the Tumour increaſed, and, 
collecting more round, ſhewed its inclination to ſuppurate; 
Wherefore I left out the Repellents, and added white Lily. 
roots, &c, by the application whereof, it ſuppurated in fey 


tionable quantity of Matter well concocted, and haſtened the 


fall of the Eſcar by Lenients. During the Fluxion (which 
was in the Wriſt amongſt the Tendons) he complained of , 
Soreneſs in that Armpit, but took little notice of it, till, a. 


ter the opening this, the * diminiſhing there, he felt that 
in his Armpit more ſore. I al 


days after, I opened it by Cauſtic, and diſcharged a proper. 


ſo felt a ſmall Gland there, any 
applied a Plaiſter of the Mucilages, ſuppoſing that would re. 


ſolve it. After the ſeparation of the Eſcar, whilſt I w, if 


digeſting that Ahſceſs, he was again purged ; but the Swelling 


increaſed in the Armpit, and ſuppurated, and was likewiſe I 


opened by Cauſtic, and endeavours ufed to digeſt that. But 


J 
. 
9 
! 


whilſt the former Abſce/s cured, this latter became more crude 
and ſinuous, and the patient was ſeized with a Rigor, and 


a Fever followed ; for the cure of which he was let bloc 
again, and purged, by doctor Walter Needham's preſcription, M 
p i Grad in a Decoction of Tamarinds, with : 


with an Infuſion of 
the addition of Manna, purging Syrup of Apples, and Syrup 
of Buckthorn. By the repeating of this he was freed of his 
Fever, but the Abſce/s would not digeſt three days together 


by any application : upon which conſideration we preſcribed : 


him a Decoction of the Woods, &c.' By the drinking thereof | 


a few days, the Abſceſs digeſted, and healed foon after to 


wonder. Wiſeman. 
The cure of theſe Ab/ceſſes muſt not be hurried on too faſt; 


for in times of Contagion, or where-ever a peſtilential Venom is Wi 
ſpread abroad, and become epidemic, if the ſame happens by the Wi 


ſtrength of Nature to be thrown upon theſe Glands, the Ulcer 


muſt not be too haſtily healed up, leſt the malign particles to 


be thrown forth by theſe Emiſſaries or Outlets, being ſhut in, 
ſhould afterwards deftroy the patient; for whoſe ſecurity, if ſome 


part of the Ulcer, where the ſame can commodiouſly be done, 


* e as an Iſſue 2 time, or till the ſick wa 
folutely out of danger, it might ſufficiently compenſate for the 
— this cannot be done, Fontancls near the part my 
ſupply the place. Turner. 

Notwi ing the Compreſs and Roller, fiſtulous Ulcer 
frequently ſu theſe malignant Ab ſceſſes; for the cure i 
hw” ſee FisTULA, - freq 

ceſſes in the Arms are very frequent, not from Co- 
— Phat from the Criſis of a Fever, and preg often 
In the firſt caſe they are ſeldom dangerous or difficult; but in 
the other frequently produce Sinuſſes, with Caries of the Bones. 

Theſe Ab/ceſſes, in good Habits of Body, are eafily cured by 
the methods laid down in the general doctrine of Ab/cefſes. 


But if, from the Criſis of a Fever, they prove ſinyous or ca- 


rious, they muſt be treated as Ulcers of thoſe kinds. 
Abſceſſes in the Hands and Fingers are for the moſt part ſtru- 
mous ; for the cure of which ſee Sr RUMA. 
Theſe parts, being much expoſed to view, ſhould never be 
gy_ by Cauſtic, on account of the Blemiſh they generaly 
ABSCEssEs of he BreAsTs. 


If an Inflammation and Hardneſs in the Breafts perſevering, 


produce an Abſceſs, which will not admit of Diſcuſſion, we ur 
to uſe ſuch icines as will promote Maturation 3 tho', for 
our part, we have vften diſcuſſed Inflammations of the Bret 
after their tranſmutation into Pus, by means of the Dionyſiat 
Plaiſter, which cauſed the Humours to perſpire by inviſible pa 
ſages, and the Hardneſs to vaniſh. The yellow Plaiſter of Piſ- 
cator, prepared without V inegar, and the black one of Aſclepiades, 
are alſo of good uſe in this caſe ;/ but if all ſhould fail, we mult 
have recourſe to ſurgery. All parts of the Breaſt will ſafely ad- 
mit of an Incifion, if the ſubje& Matter be putrefied, except 
thoſe near the Nipple, which muſt be treated with a Lunar 
Section, ſa as that the bottom of the Ab/ce/s may be laid open, 


and yet the Nipple preſerved ; in men, for the ſake of beauty 3 


in women, not only for beauty, but that the power of ſuckling. 
may not be deſtroyed. After the operation the wound mult be 
dreſſed with Lint 3 but you muſt avoid, by all means, the ſtuff- 
ing in too much of it, which is the ready way to indyce a Fiſtula. 
third day after this, you are to think of Suppuration ; 
when this is performed, Cleanſers will come in uſe, and 


them Dryers and Healers. For theſe two laſt purpoſes the yel⸗ 


low Plaiſter of Piſcator before mentioned without Vinegar, and 
the yellow .one of Galen for malignant Ulcers, are excellent 


medicines. On theſe muſt be laid a Spunge ſqueezed out of | 


Wine. The black Plgiſter, prepared of Darnell, is alſo a good 


remedy, for it evacuates and glutinates ; or bruiſe Earthworm 


with Polenta, and apply them. Actins, Tetr. 4. ſerm. iv. cap. 39 


'  Ab/ceſſes in the Breaſts,” particularly of women, are vety fre- 
; and generally proceed from too active and vigorous 4 


erment in the ſeparation of the Milk, tho a Contuſion ſome- 
times is the cauſe, e 1 


* * 4 x 4 
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WS: $ciſſars ; but if deep i 


ABS 


J to bring the Tumours to a more ſpeedy Suppuration, 
get to Say a Plaiſter of Diachylon with the Gums, 
of Henbane, or, what he apprehends more conducive to 


is end, the following Cataplaſms: | 

f Wheat Flower half an ounce or an ounce, and with 

T ficient quantity of Honey make a Cataplaſm; to whigh 
having added a little Saffron and Milk, ſpread it upon dou- 
ble. cloths, and apply it hot to the Breaſts, and renew it 
often, | 


of Wheat Flower four ounces, | 
Or Galbanum diſſolved in the Volk of an Egg one ounce, 


l three ounces; X | 
1 . be boiled t6 4 Cataplaſm, with a ſufficient quan- 


tity of Water: 


* : Or the Cataplaſm of Barm, Honey, and Venice Soap, before- 
q mentioned, from the ſame author. 


Theſe Apoſtemations generally burſting at the top, produce 
uous Ulcers very difficult of cure. 
But when the Tumour is fo ripe as to want opening, a Cauſtic 
uſt be applied to the moſt prominent part, yet a little depend- 
g; which being done, and the Eſcar ſeparated, if a good 
Digeſtion ſucceeds by the uſe of the common applications, with 
.ntle Compreſs and the Scapular Bandage with the Napkin, and 
here is no Hardneſs or Pain, the cure is compleated in a few 
ays. On the other hand, if the Fluxion continues, more Ab- 
er may be expected, which generally form Sinuſſes ſometimes 
| ery difficult of cure. | 8 
I 1 the Sinus is ſuperficial, it muſt be laid open with the Knife 
& the Glands, it is adviſeable to try 
which way nature points for a Diſcharge, by plugging up the 
Drifice with a large Tent, and continuing it there for two or 
ee days, that the incloſed Matter may either produce a freſh 
\poſtemation in a more depending part, or inftruct where to 
make another with advantage. After the ſeparation of which 
he Ulcer may be incarned with Liniment, and cicatrized with 
Wintment of Tutty, or dry Lint. | 
In theſe Abſcefſes, Funguſſes ſometimes greatly impede the 
ure, and prove very troubleſome. - See Fuxncvus. 
A Varix alſo may ſometimes prevent a cure. See VARIx. 


a 


\ maid of about twenty years-old, of a groſs body, receiving 
by accident a blow on her right Breaſt, it ſwelled, and grew 
| hard and painful, After ſeveral applications, the Hardneſs 
and Pain rather increaſing, ſhe, ſuſpecting a Cancer, came 
to me. I viewed it, but ſaw no ſymptoms of it. I embro- 
cated it with Oil and Vinegar, and applied a Plaiſter of red 
Lead with Soap; and the day after let her blood, and then 
her with Whey, Manna, and Cremor Tartar, by which 
the Hardneſs was ſeemingly reſolved for ſome time : but ſhe 
being irregular in her appetite, it ſwelled again, as when I 
firſt ſaw it. Upon which conſideration I applied Emollients ; 
and ſeeing the Tumour increaſe, and ſhe impatient at the fight 
of it, I applied a ſuppurative Cataplaſm, of the roots and 
leaves of Marſh-mallows, white Lillies, &c. By the conti- 
nued uſe of it in a few days it ſuppurated well, and I opened 
it by Cauſtic in the declining part, and diſcharged a 
quantity of Matter. I dreſſed the Abſceſs with Lenients, and 
continued the uſe of the Cataplaſm till the Eſcar ſeparatgd. 
Then I deterged with Paracelſus's Mundificative, and applied 
the Muci laiſter, and ſhortened the Tent; The Orifice 
proving „and ſomewhat of the Hardneſs yet remaining, 
put in a ſhort Cannula of Lead, and kept the Orifice open 
till the Hardneſs was totally reſolved, and that it mattered 
very little, or not at all; then threw out the Tent, and ap- 
plied a Pledgit of Ointment of Fompholix,. and permitted it 
to heal, which it did in few days. This was a pure Phlegmon, 
and . deep in the Breaſt, and owed its cure to the 
perfect Suppuration made in it before the opening. For 
otherwiſe, ſuch ay es: in large Breaſts do frequently ter- 
minate in ſinuous Ulcers, and grow callous, by reaſon of 
their laxity and want of natural heat. Wiſeman. © 


One haying been troubled with a ſore Breaft about a year iter 


for me. It was hard, without Inflammation or diſcolouring 
in the Skin, and: diſc} a well-concaCted Matter out of 
the Nipple, and ſome ſmall openings near it. I wondered 
what ſhould'be the reaſon it did not cure ; at laſt, in hand- 
ling the Breaſt, I felt a Varix lying under the Skin ; it felt 
like net-work. I dreſſed the Ulcer with Baſilicon ſometimes, 
and at others with Ointment of Tutty; applied a Plaiſter of 
nian Bole over the Breaſt, with Ban | | 
and adviſed the wearing of fine Tow, ſprinkled with Ceruſs, 
under that Armpit ; by "which method it was afterwards 
2 in a month or thereabouts. imm. 
, nflammations of the Lungs and Pleura, frequently produce 
Aiſeeſſes in the Breaſt and _ the Ribs, ker — fiſtu- 
bus, and cariate the Bones under nean. 
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child-bed, it growing more ſwelled and ulcerated, ſhe ſent 


e to ſupport. it; 


In theſe critical” Tranſlations the danger is more or leſs; 
according to the quantity of Matter diſcharged, it being ſome- 
times fo greats as to bring on an incurable Confumption. 

If a Tumour appears on the Breaſt or Ribs, preceded by a 
Cough and Difficulty of breathing, the Suppuration muſt be 
forwarded, as faſt as poſſible, by ſome of the ſuppurative Cata- 
plaſms; which muſt be continued till the Tumour is fit to be 
opened, when a Cauſtic muſt be applied, and the Matter diſ- 
charged. For want of this aſſiſtance, it ſometimes burſts in- 
wardly, and falling upon the Diaphragm, produces ſuch diforders 
as may. make the operation of the Empyema neceſſary, Ser 
TING Os | | 

hen the Diſcharge is very large, a Cannula of Lead ma 
be proper to keep the Orifice rh. for Funguſſes will fre. 
quently ariſe, if not prevented by this means, and do a great 
deal of miſchief, by ſtopping up the Orifice, and thereby pre- 
venting a Diſcharge of the Pus. FEA 

The Cannula muſt be continued till the Matter is of a good 
conſiſtence, and little in quantity; when it may be thrown out, 
and the Ulcer incarned and cicatrized by the common methods : 


Or a Pea may be ſubſtituted in its ſtead, and the Ulcer kept as 


a Fontanel, as long as you think proper. 

If any of the Ribs ſhould be carious or bare, which ſome- 
times happens by the conſtant preſſure of the Cannula againſt it, 
an Exfoliation, by any applications, is unneceſſary, Nature ſeldom 
wanting ane, if the Ulcer is kept well digeſted. Viſe- 
man. 


The Bandage is the Napkin and Scapular. 


Some while ſince I was accidentally in the country, and was 
ſhewed, by a chirurgeon thereabout, an apoſtemated Breaſt, 
the biggeſt I ever ſaw. The patient was a woman about forty 
years old. She had a Cough, and was oppreſſed with Diffi- 
culty of breathing. The ſurgeon opened her Breaſt in 

the declining part, and diſcharged a proportionable quantity 

of fetid Matter. She was ſomewhat relieved by it, but it 

. penetrated into the Breaſt, and the large Diſcharge of Mat- 
ter ſoon waſted her. ſeman. | 


ABsckEssks of the BeLLy:* 


. 3 . of the Belly are generally the effects of a violent 
Co n, and are ſubject to great Defluxion from the laxity 
of the parts, eſpecially in ſcorbutic and ill Habits of Body, where 
the Matter is apt to infinuate itſelf amongſt the eircumjacent 
Muſcles, and to form finuous Ulcers difficult of cure, as we 
cannot make ſo good Bandage on them, by reaſon of their 
figure, ſituation, and perpetual motion, as elſewhere may be 
made. Wiſeman, 8 = 

When the Tumour is ripe, let it be opened by Inciſion on 
the moſt depending part z and, the Matter being diſcharged, the 
Ulcer may be dreſſed with Pledgits armed with Liniment, or 
Balſam of Turpentine, mixed with a little Oil of St. John's 
Wort, with a Plaiſter of the Mucilages ſpread upon a rag over 
it, and the whole ſecured with the Napkin and Scapular; - 

A Fomentation of Wormwood leaves, tops of Elder, Marſh- 
mallows, Centaury, and. Chamomile flowers, will greatly aſſiſt 
Nature in producing a good Digeſtion ; the Belly being bathed 
with it half an hour at each dreſſing. | a 

The cold air is very prejudicial to theſe Ulcers; therefore 
they muſt be guarded againſt it, by having a chafing-diſh of 
Coals near the patient when he is dreſſed. . 

If Sinuſſes ſhould be formed, they muſt not be dilated the 
whole length, but the Matter diſc Inciſion in the moſt 
depending part. The upper parts of the Sinus will be united 
by good Compreſs and Bandage, and the cure of the Uleer com- 
pleated by the ordinary methods. De tl. 

In the year 1597, a luſty Savoyard, about forty years old, bein 
g aflidded with a great Pain in his right „ | 
of the falſe Ribs, came to Lauſanne and ſent for me, and 
Albertus Roſcius, a very noted phyſician there, to conſult. 
about his caſe. Upon examination, we could not perceive 
the leaſt Tumour, but felt a Hardneſs deeply ſeated amongſt 
the Muſcles. His Pain, accompanied with a ſmall Fever, 
we found was Tauſed by the compreffion and extenſion of 
the Perltonæum. After gently pugging him, we applied Fo- 
mentations, Cataplaſms, Ointments, diſcutient, reſolvent 
and anodyne, for ſome days, but without effect. Hence we 
_ entertained ſome hopes that the Hardneſs. might be diſcuſſed, 
as I had known formerly to have in a caſe of the 
like nature. A Decoction of Guaſacum, Sarſaparilla, with 
ſome hepatic Herbs therefore was preſeribed, and given for 
ſome days: But, inſtead of being diſeuſſed, in a few days 
Matter flowed about the Region of the Liver, between 
Abdominal Muſcles and the Peritonzzum, and in ſuch quan- 


E | tity, that by the pricking Pain and Pulſation it occaſioned, g 


we had ſufficient know where to make an Ineiſion for 
the Diſ of it; which we agreed ſhould be done with- 
© out delay, tho*-nothing appeared outwardly, left the Matter 
- ſhould penetrato che Peritonzum, and fall into the Cavity of 
_ the Abdomen. The operation I happily performed in tho 
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preſence of the ſaid Dr. Roſcius, Claudius Mario, and others; 
and diſcharged a great quantity of Pus. The Fever, Pain, 
and Fainting went off gradually: The Ulcer we were obliged 
to keep open ſome months, on account of the great quantity 
of Matter which flowed out. In the mean — by aps 

a Regimen, and purging between whiles; together wit 
wo_ & whe Decoction of the Sudorifics = 4 
the parts gained ſtrength, and the patient, by the bleſſing o 
God, was perfectly cured. Hildanes, ab ſerv. xXxxvlii. cent. 2. 

. Il . . 

- ABSCESSES in the GRolx. SAKE : 
reſſes in the Groin, like thoſe in the Armpit, frequently 
ie a tonſent of parts, in painful Wounds and Ulcers. They 
are ſometimes the Criſis of a peſtilential Fever, and very often 

are venereal. 

A Tranflation of Matter from an Mbſceſs in the lower parts 
of the Belly, in the Glands, and other near the Iliac 
may alſo cauſe an Abſceſs in the Groin very difficult of 
cure: but, if theſe A3/ceſſes ſuppurate kindly, and are timely 


opened, they are not dangerous; if the contrary happen, they 


may degenerate into Fiſtulas, and then are not without danger. 


Wiſeman. 
— ſays, that Blood extravaſated in the Cavity of the 
Abdomen, will fix on the Inguina, and there form —_— 
When Matter is formed, and begins to fluctuate, if the I u- 
mour is kindly and not venereal, a Knife is preferable to the 
Cauſtic for the Diſcharge of it. The Inciſion muſt be oblique 3 
and great care muſt be taken that the point of the Knife deſcends 
not ſo deep as to wound the Inguinal Artery, which would en- 
the patient's life. * 
"If a Flux of Blood ſhould happen from a diviſion of ſome 
ſmall Veſſels, after the Matter is diſcharged, let the Wound be 
dreſſed with ſome of the reſtringent Powders, with Doſſils of 
Lint tied with a thread, preſſed down pretty hard on the 
wounded Veſſels, and upon the Lips, Pledgits armed with the 
common Digeſtive. APlaiſter of the Mucilages over all, and the 
- whole ſecured by Compreſs and Bandage. 
The cure of theſe mild Ab/ſceſſes is compleated by the com- 
mon methods in a few days. $4 
If the Aſceſs is the Criſis of a Fever, it muſt be opened by 
Cauſtic, and the Wound muſt be kept open till Nature has freed 
herſelf of her diforder. 
A diſcutient Fomentation ought to be always ready at the 
dreſſing of theſe critical Ab/ceſſes, for reaſons before- mentioned. 
The uſe of the common are ſeldom ſufficient here, 
without the addition of red Precipitate ; which muſt either be 
ſprinkled in the 1 mixt with Baſilicon or Arczus's Li- 
niment, a is thought moſt proper. | 
This ſeldom fails of producing a good Digeſtion ; and is fo 
good a Detergent, that by proper management in the mixing it, 
there will ſeldom need any thing elſe but dry Lint to compleat 
the cure. | 
from. the Belly, is much-the as the foregoing, and- for the 
cure of venereal, A/ceſſes in the Groin. See Buso, 


ABSCEssEs in the PuDENDA, 

Adſceſſes are ſometimes formed in the Lips of the Pudenda in 
women, Which, if not venereal, generally yield to the common 
methods. They may be opened either by Cauſtic or Inciſion. See 
AL x. EF. | 
| © ABSCESSES in the ScRoOTUM. 

The Scrotum in men is often ſubject to A ſceſſas, from Con- 
tuſion or the Venereal Diſeaſe. | 8 | 

In the cure of thoſe by Contuſion, care muſt be taken not 
to open them by Cauſtic, left the native heat of the part ſhould 
be deſtroyed, and a Mortification be the conſequence. Regard 


alſo muſt be had to the dr theſe Abſceſſes : no 

plications muſt be made uſe of, left a 42 fo poly. 
produced; but Balſams of Peru, Capivi, or Arczus's Liniment, 
are all neccflary. A Fomentation alſo of the diſcutient Herbs 
mult be uſed every time the Ulcer is dreſſed, till there is a good 
Digeſtion, and then the common methods may,effe&t the cure. 
'or the method of treating venereal 4b/ceſſes in theſe parts, 


© & + 


The Back and Loins are ſubject to Aſceſſet, in which the 
Matter is generally ſeated ſo deep, that the Bones are often ſuf- 
ferers before it can. be ſeſt, with any r 
and, for want of timely affiftance, ſometimes inwardly, 
to the great danger of 'the-patient's life.. 

To remedy theſe inconveniences, if, by the prominence of 
the Tumour: or other ſymptoms, Matter may be judged to be 


formed, however deep, a Cauftic muſt be immediately applied, 

and continued till the remiffiory of the Pain it cauſes certifies its 
effect 3 and then the Eſcar muſt be divided, which is ſometinies 
near an inch in thickneſs, and the Matter diſcharged. * © 


Tze firſt dreſing miſt: be dry Lint, and over this Pledgits | 
armed: with: common Digeſtives, covered with a fuppurative 
© „ * "Pp 7M 
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Cataplaſm ; and the whole muſt be ſecured by the Napkin u i 
Scapular. A diſcutient Fomentation muſt be made uſe of ; 
there is not a good Digeſtion. 9 
I a fetid Ichor diſcharges, or the Bone is felt bare or ragped 

the Ulcer muſt not be healed till an Exfoliation is procured by 
Tincture of Myrrh, Euphorbium, or Spirit of Vitriol; Which 
laſt requires to be uſed with caution, and the found parts muſt he 
well defended from their Acrimony, by applying Doſſils of Lin 
over them, fo as to keep the Lips of the Ulcer diſtended, 2 
the Bone bare and dry. i ſeman. 

Injections muſt never be uſed here, they oftentimes cauſ 

Sinuffes very hard to be cured. Tents may be ſometimes ne. 


ceſſary to thin the Integuments, for the more eaſy dilating, i * 


= i 
actual — — Rugine, tho” often found to be ; 

\ ating rotten Bones, yet the Vertebrz ; 
the Back will admit of neither. Miſaman. | 


great ſervice in exfo 


If, by the uſe of the Fomentation, deſquammatory and other 
applications, with „the Ulcer digeſts well, is free 
from callous Lips, and Nature ſeems forward to fill the Cayity 
with new Fleſh, care muſt be taken ſhe does not do it in to 
luxuriant a manner, by the application of proper Detergent, 
ſuch as Precipitate mixed with Digeſtives, as is ſaid before; 
the uſe of which, and afterwards dry Lint, or white Ointment, 
the _ in a little time will be compleated. 

But great care muſt be taken that Internals are not forgotten, 
as they are ſo highly neceſſary. 

Strumous Abſceſſes appear frequently in theſe parts; for te 
cure of which ſee STRUMA and SCROPHULA. 


Mr. T. P. of a corpulent habit, and about fifty years old, wx 
ſeized with an Inflammation upon his Back, near the Spine, 


vated, attended with a violent Pulſation and fymptonatc 
Fever, the dreſſings were altered. An emollient Foment: 
tion of Marſh-mallows, tops of Elder, Melilot, and Ci 
momile flowers was uſed ; and afterwards the Tumor 
covered with a laſm of white Bread and Milk, with: 
little Linſeed Oil: Upon which, ſtronger ſigns of a Supp 
ration appeared the next day, by an increaſe of his Fer, 
Pain and Pulſation. | 
The Fomentation was then laid afide, and the Pultice change 
[for one of white Lilly-roots, Linſeed and Foenugreek-ſecb 
powdered, roaſted Onions, and Hogs-lard ; by the applic- 
tion of which, Matter ſeemed to be formed, but lay vey 
deep under the Muſcles. : | 
Being fearful the Tumour would burſt inwardly, it ſtill being 
very hard an the outſide, a Cauſtic, prepared of the Laps 
Infernalis and black Soap, was laid upon the part; and i 
about two hours the Eſcar, above an inch in thickneſs, a 
as big as a half-crown, was divided, and about half a pint d 
fetid Matter di Upon examining the Ulcer with the 
Probe, one of the Proceſſes of the Spine felt ragged: Doffi 
of dry Lint, ſecured with threads, were ꝓreſſed tothe bottom; 
and Pledgits armed with Baſilicon, and Oil of Turpentine, 
applied to the Lips, with the Cataplaſm upon them; and the 
— 22 by the Napkin and Scapular with propet 
An anodyne Draught was given that night to quiet the Spirits, © 
much fatigued: by the operation. be 2 day a difcutient 
Fotus of Wormwood, Centaury, Rue, and Chamomile 
—— was: uſed, and —_ — renewed, = 
ving cut away great part of the Eſcar. dreſſing 
third day, Matter was perceived to bag a little in the depend 
ing part; to cure which, a larger Compreſs was applied, an 
rolled on very tight; notwi ing which, the Sinus wa 
increaſed about two inches below Ulcer, when it w 
judged proper a Spunge- tent ſhould be applied, for the mois 
eaſy dilating, „ 
Two days after the Sinus was divided with a pair of ſtront 
Sciſſars, and dreſſed with Liniment with the other Ulce 
In about three weeks a ſmall ſcale of the Bone came a. 
during which time a Fungus often aroſe; but by now an 
then ſprinkling a little Precipitate upon it, it was kept dow" 
and the Ulcer, in about a fortnight after the Bone exſoliates 
was incarned, and cicatrized with the common application. 
During the cure he was often purged with fiſteen grains of 
© lomel' in a, Bolus, over night; and an, ounce of Sys! 
© Buckthorn, mixed with ten grains of Jallap Powder and 
an ounce of Milk Water, in the morning; and had aft 
wards a Diet - drink made, by the uſe of which he has ii 


lee, in the Hige, Buse and Rugp, aver fey 
and are ſeldom dangerous, unleſs in ill Habits of Body, * 
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apt to turn finuous ; or near the Fundament; 


| re very ; 
7 -—— Meg F ole is the common conſequence ; or ſometimes a 
Gangrene, if the Fat be not ſpeedily digeſted out. Wiſeman. 
od The Cauſtic is preferable to the Knife in theſe Abſceſſes, eſpe- 
lb cially when they are very large; and in good Conſtitutions, a 
ich cure is generally effected by the common methods ; but where 
t be RS they prove difficult, muſt be treated as is laid down in the fol- 
Lin blowing obſervations : 
and | ; 8 
A gentleman of about fifty-ſix years of age, ſtanding long in 
uſing | n — cold to ſee ſome — f gr ſhew, was taken with a 
ne. Pain above his left Hip, and the ſecond day after he ſent to 
8 if me for an Emplaſter. The meſſenger not telling me the 
name of the patient, nor where he lodged, I fent him an 
be of Emplaſter of Bole, proper to reſiſt and defend a part from 
re of Fluxion. The fourth day after he ſent to me for another 
Emplaſter, ſignifying to me that his Pain was much increaſed ; 
Other and two days after ſent for me. I went, and ſaw a large 
$ free Tumour lying upon the Ilion backwards, with great Inflam- 
avity mation and Hardneb, with all the ſymptoms of a Phlegmon 
n to near its ſtate, I directed a Cataplaſm, to be made of the 
gent, tops of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Wormwood, Elder and 
2; b Melilot flowers, Linſeed and Foenugreek, Barley meal, with 
ment, an addition of Honey, Oil of Chamomile, Yolks of Eggs and 
Saffron; and in the interim let him blood, and adviſed a 
otten, nw Clyſter to be adminiſtered that afternoon. If this perſon had 
deen of a temperate life, and been let blood when he ſent for 
or ür the firſt Emplaſter, this Tumour might have been happily 
S repelled; but it was now too late to diſcuſs it: yet J re- 
1 the application of that Cataplaſm till I ſaw it more 
» 


Gags, 


collected, and then I haſtened Suppuration by one of the 
milder Suppuratiyes ; by the uſe of which the Tumour 
was more collected, and raiſed into a Cone; and by its 
pale colour and thinneſs of the ſkin, an aſſurance of 
a perfect Suppuration. Then I applied ſome of the milder 
Cauſtic, with a ſimple Diachylon Plaiſter over it, and the 
Cataplaſm over all. The next day I took off the dreſſings, 
with deſign to divide the Eſcar ; but it was done to my hands, 
and a large quantity of well-digefted Matter was diſcharged. 
I fomented t ſceſt with a Stuph wrung out of Milk, and 
dreſſed the Eſcar with a Pledgit of Baſilicon, dipt in Oil of 
Roſes ; and continued the application of the Cataplaſm. Thus 
in few days the Swelling aftwaged, and the Eſcar + wrong 
I then endeavoured Deterſion with Paracelſus's Mundificative ; 
but the Ab/ce/s being large, and the Suppuration in the mid- 
de, and the part not very capable of Bandage, there remained 
large hollowneſs, which put me upon a neceſſity of laying 


ABS 


with the former applications, I dreſſed it with Ardets Powdet; 
and defended the Lips with Baſilicon, and a Plaiſter of Bole 
over all. Thus, in two or three dreſſings, I conſumed the 
Foulneſs ; then dreſſed it with Paracelſus's Mundificative 
and Precipitate; and applied Stuphs of Tow over it, preſt 
out of red Wine, wherein had been infuſed red Roſe flowers, 
Balauſtins, c. and afterwards preſcribed him the taking of 
Calomel, a ſcruple, every other night. Thus the Ulcer de- 
terged. I incarned it with Powders of Aloes, Blood-ſtone, 
Myrrh, Sarcocol, round Birthwort roots, Orris roots, and 
Lapis Calaminaris, made up into the form of an Ointment 
with Honey of Roſes. While this was incarning, and in ſome 
parts cicatrized, a Sinus appeared, running under the Verge 
of the Anus about half an inch. I applied a Tent, armed 
with Paracelſus's Mundificative z and after it was deterged, 
left out the Tent, and it cured. But then a ſmall Sinus diſ- 
covered itſelf on the other fide of the Anus: Upon ſight 
thereof, leſt more miſchief ſhould fall upon thoſe weak parts, 
whilſt I attended the cure of that ſinuous Ulcer under the 
Anus, I dilated it, and ſnipt it open with a pair of Probe- 
ſciſſars, into that great Sinus; and from that time the Ulcer 
cured, and I thought my work had been done ; but, within 


a few days after, another Sinus appeared near the Verge of 


the Anus, on that ſide where the former was. It much diſ- 
couraged the patient ; but it lying ſo convenient for diſcharge 
of the peccant Matter, I continued it to further conſideration, 
it proceeding from the meer weakneſs of the part. I adviſed 
the keeping it clean, and to wear a dry Pledgit of Tow over 
it. It was kept with much eaſe, and the patient enjoyed his 


health very well many years; and at length it cured of itſelf, 


As Phlegmons are ſubject to Mortification through unſeaſonable 
application of Medicaments in time of their ſtate ; fo alſo, 
in fat Bodies, they ate apt to gangrene after opening, if that 
Fat be not Beedily digefted out. Thus it happened to a per- 
{on labouring with a Phlegmon on the Os Sacrum. Aſter the 
Diſcharge of Matter, the Ulcer became crude and gangrened. 
Another chi n was conſulted, who ſcarified the Abſceſs, 
and by his warm applications, ſuppoſed he had extinguiſhed 
the Mortification ; but it appearing otherwiſe, I was fetched, 
and ſaw the Lips and parts within gangrened and gleeting. 
We ſcarified the Lips ; but finding them to be gangrened 
more within than without, we pared them off round, then 
ſcarified the Abſceſs within, and cut out the putrefied Fat, 
and with an armed Probe, dipt in Oil of Cloves hot, cleanſed 
the Abſceſs, and filled the Scarifications with red Precipitate. 
We then dreſſed up the Abſceſs with a Mixture of Baſilicon 
and Off of T ine; and applied Cataplaſms and Fo- 
mentations, as is uſual in fuch caſes. The next Gay we came, 
provided with actual Cauteries, hut found the Aſceſt warm, 
and diſpoſing to Digeſtion in the Lips and _— parts ; and 
from that time it digeſted well. But in the Baſis of the Ul- 
cer, where the Mortification had reached to the Perioſtium, 
the Slough ſeparated more ſlowly ; but by the warm applica- 
tion of Lenients; it came off, and the Ulcer happily incarned; 
Wiſeman. a 
An AssCess of the Anus. 


After an Inflammation, ſometimes there happens an Ab ſceſi 


it more , for the ſpeedy y effecting the cure, which I did 
— with a pair of Probe-ſciflars: This Work is neceſſary in ſuch 
PP rg P ; and therefore it is, I ſuppoſe, that Senner- 
lay tus places his chapter of Sinuſſes next to that of a Phlegmon. 
Py After I had made this Incifion, I dreſſed it with the. Digeſ- 
all der de of Turpentine with the Volk of an Egg, Ec. and having 
he 1 eg it, 1 incarncd, by adding Powders of Orrice and 
; tn round Birthworth roots, and Sarcocolla, &c. to the Digeſtive z 
fs, n ==d by the belp of the Vieriol and Alum ftones, Ointment of 
ne Tany, and Plaiſter of Chakkities, I cicatrized it. JY\ſeman, 
: Doi was ſent eur ee a about thirty-ſix years old, much 
N | hr pen bie of — Is wo diſeaſed 

vith a painful Tumour on the left fide of the Anus, reaching 


kom the Os Coecygis to the Perinæum, of a dark-red co- 
bur, hard in the circumference, but along the Verge of the 
Anus it felt ſoft; it ſeemed. to ariſe from under the Anus, 
and to be an Ill-conditioned Tumour. I applied a Cauſtic 
upon} the ſoft. part, according to the length 
Anus; and ſome hours after divided the Eſcar, and gave vent 
to a fetid brown Matter, I dteſſed the Eſcar with Baſilicon 
and Oil of Turpentine, and applied a Cataplaſm over it, of 
Fean-meal, Powders of Linſeed and Fœnugreek, Chamomile 
flowers, Elder and red Roſes, decocted in Oxymel; as the 
t with a Lye, wherein good ſtore of Wormwood had been 
* red Precipitate, and Alum, and the Eſcar with Lenients, 
c. as before. 5 , b 
s patient had laboured ſome weeks with a Diarrhea, which 
iter the Eſcar was ſeparated, flowed. into the Ulcer, and 
Much diſturbed. our cure; therefore I cauſed an Injection to 
e made of a Decoction of Wormwood, St. John's Wort, 
Cordium,, Centaury, Ec. to which. I added Spiritz of Wine, 
Honey of Raſas, and Ægyptian Ointment: and, that the 
8 | might n be retained, and render the 
Uker more ſinuous, I cut it open the whole above 
and Hlled ig ug with red Precipitate, with the 
Gils, and with Plaiſter and Bandage re- 
en preſcribed him a Decoction of darſaparilla, 
be. alſo an Electuary of Conſerve of red Roſes, Diaſcordium, 1 
ad toaſted Rhubarb, &c. which he took once in ſour hours, 
nd thereby ſtopped his Looſeneſs. The Ulcer not deterging 


ath of it, near the 


Lear ſeparated, the Ulcer ſhewed itſelf putrid. I fſomented 
boiled, and dreſſed the Ulcer with Paracelſus's Mundificative, PO 


about the Anus ; il which caſe the Putrefaction uſually extends 
itſelf all around, becauſe of the abounding Heat and Humidity 
of the parts. Whence the ſurgeon is under a neceſſity of uſing 
RefeCtion, and the operation is ſubject to be ſucceeded by a 
Fiſtula. Wherefore, tho? in ſimple 4bſcefſes the cure be eaſy 
enough, yet, when the Diſeaſe is great, and an Amputation 
made round the Anus, while we endeavour to cicatrize the 
Wound, there uſually happens a Conſtriction of the circumja- 
cent parts, and an Obturation of the Paſſage of the Anus. For 
this reaſon 'it will be proper, when we undertake the cure, to 
put ſome Lint, firſt moiſtened with Tetrapharmacum, or ſome 
other fit Solution, into the Fundament; and while the cure 
proceeds, it will be no leſs proper to put up a convenient Tin 
Cannula into the Paſſage, which muſt be ſlender, round, and 
liſhed in the part that enters; but wide and ſpreading, in the 
reft, and be bored quite through for the Flatus to paſs that way. 
This Pipe may be ſmeared with ſome healing Medicine, or Sa- 
mian Earth and Wine, or with Ceruſs; and let a Bolſter or 
ſome Wool be applied to the place, and a proper Bandage be 
made. The, Pipe muſt not be taken out tilt the cure is per- 
fected. Actius, Tety. iv. ferm. 2. cup g. From Leonidas. 
7 0 Assczssxs in the 2 4 . * 
Al ſceſſes in the Thighs and Legs happen often; and if they, 
are a Terminations of inflammatory Tumours in good'Habtts 
of Body, yield to the common methods of cure, 
But if from the Criſis of a Fever: they oſten degenerate into 
ſinuous. Ulcers with Caries of the Bones. 
They are oftentimes Strumeus, and mult be treated atcord- 
ingly. See S Run. 4 46 x a e 
Theſe Mb/zr/tt ofteri run into Siriuſſes the whole length 25 


Limb z when it ſo happens it Is. by no means adviſeable to w 


Sinus d | far b A make Perforations or Orifices by as there is no danger of wounding either Nerves, or Tendn 
Be Chuftic at * diſtances, when the Matter being let which by the uſe of the Knife may ſometimes happen, and 8 I 
out the other parts will heal with good Compreſs and Rolling. exceſſive pain. 1 nee 4 Ar | 

The laced Stocking is of great uſe in theſe Mbſceſſes: * The method of curing theſe A/ceſes with all the bad 50 


In the year 1652 paſſing from Chefhire into the County of toms attending, is contained in the following obſeryation, "> 
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Rutland, taking North Luffenham in my way to London, A weak ſickly child, about ten years of age, was recommend | 4 


I vas deſired there to viſit a Freeholder, who had laboured 


under a Fever, and had been long bed-rid by reaſon of 


a grievous pain in bis Thigh, which was ſuppoſed the 
Cite of To Seder I — him much emaciated, and 
his pained Thigh, was ſomewhat the bigger of the two, 
but it retained its ſhape without any viſible Tumour, In- 
flammation or Hardneſs ; nor was the Fluctuation fo diſtin- 

iſhable as that I could poſitively fay there was Matter, it 
ying ſo deep and equally in the outſide of it; but, ſuſpect- 
I Matter, I opened it on the outſide according to the length 
of the Member, and feeling my Knife in the cavity, I made 
the apertion large, and diſcharged a' putrid Matter like the 
Lees of Beer. After 1 had diſcharged a porringer full, I 
dreſſed the Opening with Baſilicon upon a "Tent, with 
anEmplaſter of red Lead over it, and with Compreſs and Band- 
age rolled it up. The next day finding the patient relieved, 
and the Matter plentifully diſcharged, 1fomented the Tumour 
with a Decoction of Wormwood, Chamomile Flowers, red 
Roſes, and ſuch like; and making a ſearch with my Probe, 
found the Bone bare a great length. I enlarged the Opening 
to make more way for the Matter ; and the better to apply 
my Medicines to the Bone, then dreſſed it up as before, and 
againſt the next day made an Injection of the tops of St. 
John's Wort, Centaury, Roots of the greater Comfrey, 


Biſtort, Tormentil, Gentian and Orris; to which ftrained 


liquor I added Syrup of Roſes, and caſt ſome of it daily in, 
warm, to deterge the Ulcer. - His body was kept ſoluble by 
Clyfters of Milk and Sugar, and his ſpirits relieved by a morſel 
of London Treacle with Conſerve of Wood-Sorrel. I alſo or- 
dered him a Julap made with a few Strawberry leaves and 


roots, a little oy and a Cruſt of Bread, infuſed a ſtick of 


Cinnamon in the ed Decoction, put in a few drops of 
Spirit of Sulphur, and ſweetened it with Sugar. His Diet 
was Oatmeal Caudle, Broth, Grewels and Figs ; and as his 
appetite increaſed we allowed him * ede Ten . 
though the Opening was large, igh very 0 

Fi. yet by reaſon of the diſtance the Bone lay from the 
Opening, and the hollowneſs of the Ulcer, it was not poſſible 
to make any applications to the Bone by Medicaments to ex- 
foliate it, that ſhould not be offenſive to the Ulcer, if they 
were ſo powerfully drying as the Bone required. Therefore 


I cauſed an actual Cautery to be made at the next ſmith's, 
and dried the Bone that way, and the while confinued the 


aboveſaid method of dreſſing, i Orifice moderately 
dilated with Doſſils preſſed out of the Injection; then by good 
Compreſs and Bandage, ſqueezed out the Matter, inſomuch 
as it leſſened daily, the more remote cavities agglutinated, 
and the Ulcer was like to cure if the Caries in the Bone 
did not obſtruct it. That it might not, I got the Cautery 
made in the form of a wedge, but thicker, to retain 
heat; and having fitted it with a Cannula, placed it upon the 


to my care by Dr. Mapletoſt; ſhe had a ftrumous Tumngy 
ſuppurated on the right Foot, amongſt the Tendons a 
Bones leading to the two leſſer "Toes. I ſuſpected them co 
rupted; but there being a neceflity of opening it, I appli 
a Cauſtic proportionably, and gave vent to an albugingy 
Matter, and felt thoſe Bones bare from the Tarſus to the 4g 
joint of the Toes. I fomented the part affected with a diſc. 
tient Decoction, and dreſſed the Eſcar with Lenients, 9 
haſten ſeparation of the Slough ; and as it began to ſeparate,- 
I deterged with red Precipitate and the Vitriol-ſtone, makin 
way through the luxuriant Fleſh to the Caries. Then wit 
Doffils, dipt in Honey of Roſes and Spirits of Wine, a 
preſt out, | dreſſed the Bones, and kept the Ulcer fo dilated, 
as to ſee the Bones fo far as they were carious. But in th 
applying my Doſſils, they preſſing upon the Tendons, rex 
dered the Ulcer painful, and ſubject to great Defluxion qq 
a thin ſerous Matter, and threatened worſe miſchief. Ty 
remedy which I cut off thoſe Tendons, dreſſed up the Ulcz 


with Digeſtives, and applied Refrigerants externally to reſtrain iſ 


the Fluxion. At the next dreſſing, finding the Tendons cor 


trated, and the Bones more eaſy to come at, and ſeeing the þ 
Exfoliation of them by Medicaments like to be a tediou WA 
work, the Matter having made its way under them, threat. Wi 


ening Apoſtemations in the ſole of the Foot, I reſolved u 
attempt them by actual Cautery. To which purpoſe I drefled 


them with Doflils of Lint, to dilate them more for my view; Wl 
and the next day I burnt them the whole length: Then win WA 
my Forceps pinched them to pieces, and pulled thoſe broken Wl 

bits out; after which I cleanſed the Ulcer, and applied ny Wi 


Doſſils preſſed out of a mucilaginous Decoction between a 
over the ends of the remaining Bones, dreſſing up the Ulcz 
with Digeſtives, and applying externally Compreſſes dipt i 
Vinegar, wherein had been infuſed Salt-petre, Myrrh, &. 
over which a laced Sock was put on. Thy 1 reftrained the 
Influx, and preſſed forth the Matter from its ſeveral cavitis: 
yet I was neceſſitated to make afterwards an Apertion through 
the ſole of the Foot, and to lay open the Ulcer beneath the 
Ancle, for the readier diſcharge of Matter. I continued the 
application of Doſſils, preſſed out of Spirits of Wine, to tte 
ends of the Bones, till a Callus thruſt forth, filled up the val 
ſpace, and ſupplied the want of the Bones. During this woll, 
the patient was afflited either with,a Cough, Looſeneſs, a 
Vomiting ; in all which caſes Dr. Mapletoft aſſiſted with u- 
rious preſcriptions, and contemperated the acid quality. of ter 
Blood; after which, by good nouriſhment, the child recovered 
her Strength. She being thus, at length, diſpoſed to a fair wa 
of recovery, the Ulcer near cicatrized to the Bones, and there 
being nothing more to do but to keep it open with dry Doſfis 
and a Pledgit of Diapompholygos, with the uſual Baud 
I, by degrees, left it to her mother to dreſs, and ſaw the 
child afterwards upon her Feet; and at length ſhe recovered. 
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| Bone according to the length of the Caries, paſſed the Cautery And thus, time may be faid to contribute much to the cure fl 

| through it to the Bone, and repeated it again and again, of this diſeaſe ; but without the ſurgeon's. careful attend- 

| ing the Cannula each time in a diſh ef water near me; ance, they miſerably languiſh, and die: for Amputation, i 4 

| then I covered the Bone, and dreſſed the Opening with this diſeaſe, ſignifies little ; the Ulcers riſing with Caries in one ſu 

Doffils dipt in a Mucilage of Barley and Comfrey Roots, part, while you are extinguiſhing them in another. Mina. 
faſtning a thread to thoſe Doſſils which I conveyed firſt in to- 11 D 


wards the Bone, the better to bring them out again, and ap- 


ABSCESSES in the Heer. 


plied Galen's cooling Ointment outward upon the Ulcer, The Heel is ſubje& to M/ceſſer, but genemlly they are fin- * 
, with'a Plaſter of Galen's Cerate over all. This way of mem Jet a prick with a rulty nail is ſometimes the cauſe. | 
- drefling I continued daily till the Excoriation was healed with- There requires no more in the cure of theſe than after fu 
out; then I repeated the uſe of the former Injection, adding red opening to keep the Ulcer open with Doifils, or the Spungr be 
| Roſe flowers, Balauſtians, and Sumach, with a little Alum, and by dent, till we are ſatisfied whether the bone is bare or carious ; if . 
| * Compreſs and haftned the Union of it within, leay- it is not, they eafily incarn and cicatrize by the common 2ppl- r 
ing the Exfoliation of the Bone to Nature. While I ſtaid in Cattons. AWA. ng iy 7 
; that country, the Coy filled up, and by the well digeſted But if it ſhould be carious, there is nothi ſo good FO 4 
i and little Matter the Ulcer ſeemed near cured ; and I was actual Cautery paſt through a Cannula, whi | will fave 
| | afterwards informed that the patient followed his huſbandry trouble of waiting ſome weeks for a Deſquammatign by the cor 
1 - one or two months after. The Exfoliation was here in- mon methods. By this operation the Caries ſeldom. comes * 
ſenſible, as it moſt frequently happens, the ſcales moulderipg 7 * _— = moulders and comes away with the Matter ink” 
rr This S02k with the Roller is of good ſervice in theft Meſs 
| | ABSCESSES of the FEET. ang 0 to keep the Dr on: i 1 
| - Abſeeſſer are ſometimes formed in the Feet, and are generally” As moſt Abſceſſes in the Joints are ſtrumous, for their cui 
the effects of a bruiſe upon thoſe parz. ſee STRUMA. 8 Ia "OM 
Bleeding in the Foot may cauſe an Al ſceſ: by a Nerve or A BSCISSIO. Apscis810N. Arenen. This is uſed by phy 
"Tendon being pricked in the operation, or by the tranſlation of a ſicians in many ſenſes, but the moſt common fignification 15 to 


| | Tumour from part. 1 20 - expreſs the dividing any corrupted and uſeleſs part of the Body 
| But ſtrumous Ah ſceſſes are the moſt dangerous, the Bones from the ſound; by a ſharp inſtrument. It is principally applicd 
ſeldom or never eſcaping fre. 7 do ſoſt parts of the Body, for in the Bones it is called Ampu” 


Abſceſſes in the Feet are generally very difficult to cure, from tion, though Abſciſſion is ſometimes applied to ſmall fragment 
their ſituation, . as Sinuſſes are perpetually forming in the In- of Bones, which being almoſt divided either by Exfoliation o 
terſtices of the Muſcles, and ſometimes cariate the Bones. Fracture, require to be taken away by Abſciſhon,” or to de cut 
Jn opening cheſe Auſenſes the Cauſtic is preferable to the Knife, off as uſeleſs of pernicious. 14 
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It is not confined to corrupted, Parts, but is ſometimes ap- 
1y'd to the found, when, by reaſon of its Luxuriancy, it is cur- 
led. Thus there is ſaid to be an Ahſciſſon of the Uvula, or 


. [LI Alſciſſio ſignifies the ſudden Termination of 2 
Diſeaſe in Death, before it arrives at its declining State, 
Aiſciſſio alſo ſometimes expreſſes an utter Depravation, or 


Loſs of the Voice. And in this Senſe abſciſſa Vox is uſed by Celſus. 


ABSCONSIO. It ſignifies a Sinus 3 but it ſeems to mean. 


hat is unnatural, and from a morbid Cauſe, whereas Si- 
27 rde to many natural ſmall Cavities in the Body, but 
particularly thoſe of the Pudenda, Uterus, and Brain. 

ABSINTHITES VINUM. Dioſcorides, deſcribes ſeveral 
Ways of making the Vinum Abſinthiten. The beſt Way, in 
the Opinion of Fuchius, is to bruiſe an Ounce of the beſt 
Wormwood, and, tying it up in a thin linnen Rag, infuſe 
the fame in nine Gallons of Wine. Then put Muſt [Wine never 
fermented] to it, and let it work, leaving a Hole open, that it 
may not burſt the Veſlel. : 

Diaſcorides, lib. v. cap. 49. 
The Virtues of the Vinum Abſinthites. TY 

The Vinum Al/inthites is good for the Stomach, excites Urine, 
accelerates Concoction, relieves ſuch as labour under Diſtempers 
of the Liver, the Stone, or Yellow Jaundice, removes a Nauſea, 
ind helps Infirmities of the Stomach, It is effectual alſo for an 
inveterate Diſtenſion of the Hypochondria, and all Inflamma- 
tions; kills round Worms, reſtores the ſuppreſſed Menſes, and 
is an Antidote againſt the Poiſon of the white Chamæleon, pro- 
vided it be drank in a large Quantity, and returned by Vomit. 

ABSINTHIUM, Wor mwooD. D ATi & er, 9. d. unplea- 
fant, of 4 privative, and Ji, which. Heſychius interprets 
74% lie, Deleclation; others will have it Arirdter, i. e. not 


1. Alſinthium vulgare Offic. Park 98. Raii Hiſt. 1. 366. Synop. 

3. 188. Alſinthium vulgare majus J. B. 3. 168. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 
7. Alſinthium latifolium ſiue Ponticum, Ger. 937. Emac. 1096. 
Atfinthium Ponticum ſeu Romanum Officinarum, ſeu Dioſcoridis, 
C. B. 135. Tourn, Inſt. 457. Boerh. Ind. A. 126. Worm- 
woop. Dale. 
The Root of Wormwood is thick and woody, divided into 
ſeveral Branches, enduring many Years, and holding its lower 
Leaves all the Winter, which are large and winged, divided into 
ſix, eight, or more Sections, with an odd one at the End, very 
much cut in, greeniſh above, and white or hoary underneath. 
In the Summer it ſhooteth out ſeveral woody, ſtriated, hoary 
Stalks, two or three Feet high, full of a white Pith, having ſe- 
veral leſſer Leaves growing on them; thoſe towards the Top are 
long, narrow, and very little cut in, having among them long 
Spikes of ſmall yellowiſh naked Flowers, growing many toge- 
ther, hanging down their Heads, and including very ſmall Seeds, 
The Leaves and Flowers have a very bitter Taſte, and a ſtrong 
Smell, 

It grows in Lanes by High-ways and in waſte Places, and 
flowers in July. 

This is believed by Gerard, Bauhine, and others, to be the 
Alfinthium Ponticum of the Antients, the beſt Wormwood being 
ſuppoſed to grow in Pontus, a Country of the Leſſer Aſia. Dale. 

The Leaves and Tops are uſed, and are accounted good in all 
Diſorders of the Stomach, as Weakneſs, Loſs of Appetite, Vo- 
miting, and Surfeits : They ſtrengthen the Viſcera, and are of 
dervice in Dropſies, Jaundice, and in Tertian and Quartan Agues, 
and kill Worms. In all the above-named Caſes, it is given in- 
tuſed in Water, Ale, or Wine ; a Cataplaſm of the green Leaves, 
beat up with Hog's-lard, was commended to Mr, Ray, by Dr. 
Hulſe, as a good External Remedy againſt the Swelling of the 
Tonſils and the Quinſey. Miller. | 

It is good in long Fevers, is diuretic, and kills Moths. Dale. 

Eſſential Oil of Wormwood, made into Pills with a Bit of 
Bread, and given two Hours before Meals, after Faſting a conſi- 
derable Time, is a certain Cure for the Worms. Boerhaave. 

People in the Country believe Wormwood wore at the Breaſt 
3 a Noſegay, or ſmelled to, has great Efficacy in preſerving 
from the Infection of the Small-pox, or Meaſles, or any other 
Contagion ; which does not ſeem unlikely. . ; 

A Water prepared from freſh Wormwood, by ſeveral Coho- 


bations, is excellent for ſupplying the Place of Bile, aſſiſting the 


Chylopoietic Organs, killing Worms, and expelling them. 
Beerhaave. | ö N 


* 


The Virtues of this Herb, ſays Boerhaave, are immortal: 


for its Juice cures all Sorts of Dropſies, provided there be no 


Rupture of the Viſcera. An Ounce thereof, extracted out of the 


green Leaves, is of great Service to ſuch as labour under a Lan- 
8u0r. A Conſerve is alſo made of the tender Tops of the Leaves, 


Which is called the Father of the Stomach ; it is of excellent Uſe - 


Fhere the Stomach is clogged with Phlegm and unadtive Bile, 


latable. Dale, Miller. 


ABS 


but of none at all in a hot Diſtemperature. An Infuſion of the 


Leaves in Wine is good againſt Worms. The Herb is effectual 


againſt a Quartan, and in the Scurvy ; in ſuch Caſes I take the 
Tops of the Branches, and pulveriſe them, and preſcribe the Pow- 
der in the Morning faſting. *Tis an excellent Remedy for the 
Poor, but the Rich require a more ſpecious Medicine. The Sur 
geons are alſo much obliged to this Herb. If a Part begins to pu- 
trefy, and a Gangrene approaches, let it be wrapped up in the 
Leaves contuſed with Wine or Vinegar, and a little Salt, and I 
dare warrant the Patient's Security. Tl 
Of the Leaves of this Plant, burnt in a cloſe Fire, a Salt is made, 
in Tachenius's Way, of great Efficacy; but. thoſe made by burn- 
ing in an open Fire are not ſo good. See SALEs TACHENIANI. 
Of this Herb is alſo made the Vinum Abfinthites, which is always 
proper where the Bile fails in cold Diſtempers. It reſtores loſt 
Appetite, where there is a cold Cauſe ; but it has one Fault, 
that, if taken in too great a Quantity, it weakens the Sight, be- 
cauſe of its drying Quality, It is very proper in Obſtructions of 
the Menſes, and Retention of Urine, and is a Sudorific in In- 
termittent Feyers, and the Scurvy. It is an Anticolic, and, by its 
ſtrong Smell, is ſaid to provoke Sleep; it quickens the Hearing. 
2. Ahhinthium Romanum, Offic. Abſinthium Ponticum frvue Ro- 
manum vulgare, Park. 98. Raii Hiſt, 367. Ab/inthium tenutfolium 


Ponticum Galeni, Ger. 937. Emac. 1096. Alſinthium Ponticum 
tenutfolium incanum, C. B. 138. Tourn. Inſt. 457. Boerh. Ind. 


A. 126. Abſinthium Ponticum vulgare, * inferius allo, J. B. 
3. 175. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 8. Roman WoRM WOOD. Dale. 

This Worm wood is a much leſſer Plant than the former, the 
Leaves a great deal ſmaller and finer, the Sections narrower and 
flenderer, hoary and white both above and underneath, The 
Leaves that grow on the upper Part of the Branches are long, 
narrow, and undivided; its Flowers are numerous, growing 
on the Tope of the Branches, as the former, of a darker Colour, 
and is in all Reſpects a more neat and elegant Plant. It has nei- 
ther ſo ſtrong a Smell, nor ſo bitter a Taſte, as the common 
Wormwood. It grows with us only in Gardens, being natural 
only to warm Climates. It flowers in July,  _ 

This Wormwood is of the Nature of the common, but its 
Virtues weaker ; it is uſeful, however, in Diſorders of the Sto- 


mach and Liver. Mathiolus writes, that he knew ſeveral Per-. 
ſons in a deplorable Condition by the Dropſy, that were cured 


by the conſtant Uſe of the Conſerve of the Leaves of this Plant; 


and indeed, this is the Roman Wormwood, that the Apotheca- 
ries ought to make their Conſerve of; whereas they altogether 


make it of the Sea Wormwood, becauſe more pleaſant and pa- 

3. Abſinthium Alpinum, Cod. Med. - Abjenthium Albinum 
candidum humile, C. B. Pin. 339. Prod. 71. Tourn, Inſt. 458. 
MovunTain Wormwoop. 


It grows in the Mountains of Savoy, and agrees in Virtues 


J nemo... | | 
4. Abfinthium Ponticum Antiquorum ; an Abſinthium Orientale 


fruticoſum, incanum, amplo folio tenuiſſimo diviſum, Tourn. Cor. 


33? Boerh. Ind. 126. PoNT IK WormwooD. 


Dale thinks this the Sort of Worm wood mentioned by Tour- 
nefort, as the Ab/inthium Ponticum of the Antients, which, ac- 
cording to him, was not known to the Moderns, tho” it has 
flouriſhed for twenty Years in the Royal Garden at Paris. 

5. Alfinthium Seriphium, Offic. Abſenthium marinum album, Ger. 
940. Emac. 1099. Raii Hiſt. 1. 370. Synop. 3 188. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 126. Ab/inthium Seriphium frue marinum Anglicum, Park. 
102. Aſinthium Seriphium Belgicum, C. B. 139. J. B. 3. 178. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 9. Tourn. Inſt. 458, See WoxMwoop. 

This Wormwood is uſually about two or three. Feet high, 
with many winged Leaves, leſſer and much finer than common 
Wormwood, very white; and hoary all over both Leaves and 


Branches, Its Scent is much like Southernwood ; and it has but 


little Bitterneſs in Taſte, but is ſomewhat ſaltiſh; The Flowers 


are ſmall and naked as the former Kinds, and the Time of flower- 
ing is the ſame, It grows abundantly in all our falt Marſhes. 
The Leaves and Tops are uſed, and this is the Roman Worm- 


wood that is in Uſe in the Shops, and has been ſo for this hun- 


dred Years, if not much longer. Parkinſon complaining in his 
Time, that the Phyſicians and Apothecaries made Uſe of it in- 
ſtead of the former, though it came far ſhort of it in Virtue, 
and Dioſcorides and Galen affirmed that Seriphium was hurtful 
to the Stomach. | | 


6. Abſenthium Seripbium Gallicum, Offi. C. B. Pin. 139. 


Tourn. Inſt. 458. Elem. Bot. 363. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 9: Magnot. 
Bot. 1. Chomel. 431. nthium Seriphium tenuifolium marinum 


Narbonenſe, J. B. 3. 177. Chab. 373. Raii Synop. 3- 189. Ab- 


_ finthium Seriphium Narbonenſe, Park. Theat. 102. 4 ii Hiſt. "Th 
370. Abſnthium minus — alle incifis folits, cinereum, 


Hen, Hiſpanicum, Barr. Obſ, 1008. Icon. 460. FRENCH SEA 


ORMWOOD., 


It grows on the Sea Coaſts of England and Narbonne. The 


Virtues are the fame as the other Sea Wormwoods, Dale. 


7. Abſenthium Santonicum, Offic. Abſinthium Santonicum Galli 
cum, C. B. 139. Tourn. Inſt. 458. Magnol, Bot. App. 28g. 


Hort. Monſp. 2. FRENCH WoRmsEED. 
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Ye is found in Narbonne; growing with the Seriphium Galli- 
cum above-mentioned, and is of the ſame Virtues. | 
8. Santonicim i Jemen Sanctum, Offic. Sementina, Ger. 941. 
Emac. 1100. Abjinithiini Santonicum Alexandrinum, froe Semen- 
tha & Semen Sanctum, Park. 102. Lumbricorum Semen vulgare 
& Mattidls, J. B 3. 180. WoRMSEED. 


The Seed is in Uſe. 
It bs imported from Alexandria, The Seeds are ſmall, oblong, 


yellow, of an acrid Bitter, and difagteeable Smell. "They feem 
to be formed of ſmall Scales incloſing each other. 
Theſe Seeds are in great Reputation for their Virtues in 
killing Worms. Dale. See SANTONICUM. are” Fe 
- 9. Abfinthium Santonicum Fudaicars; C. B. Pin. 139. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 369. Chomel. 445. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 8. Lumbricorum 


Semen Rauwolfi, | B. 3. 180. Litmbricorum Semen, ue Abſin- 


thium Santonicum Ifii, Chab. 375. Scheba Arabum. AR A- 


BIAN WORMSEED. 
It is brought from Judza to Alexandria. Dale. 
Botaniſts are not agreed about the Plant which produces the 
Wormſeed. Some are of Opinion that it is the Seed of Zedoary, 


| which is not likely, becauſe theſe are round and of a dark Colour, 


and incloſed in a tticapſular Veſſel, whereas Wormſeed has none 


of theſe Marks. ; 

Others, amongſt which is C. Bauhine, affirm, that this Seed 
is the Product of a Sort of Wormwood, to which Dale aſſents; 
but will not determine abſolutely, whether it is a Specics of 


Wormwood or Abrotanum. | 
| Rauwolfius ſays, it grows in Paleſtine about Bethlehem. 


Miller is of Opinion, that what we call Wormſeed, is only 
the young Bud of the Flower of a Species of Abrotanum. See 
SANT ONICUM. db; wy | 

10. Santenicum viride, Offic. Choccan, Pomet, GREEN 
WoRMSEED. | ha 

Tt is like the above-mentioned Wormſeed, but is larger, and 
of a green Colour, inclining to a yellow. 


CupwE EVD. ; 
It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in July. 
The Herb is in Uſe; 
It is recommended againſt the Bites of Serpen 


diſſolve concreted Blood, and top Catarrhs. - Dale. 


Miller in all makes thirty two Sorts of Wormwood, but we 


have no Account of the niedicinal Virtues of any but thoſe al- 
ready ſpecified, | 

Tt is much to be lamented, that the Moderns, who have been 
very diligent in regulating Plants, and reducing them to Method, 
ſhould have contented themſelves with rendering Bo in 
ſome Meaſure a barren Science. In all the Volumes that have 
been wrote of late Years on this Subject, we meet with very 
ſew Accounts of the Virtues of Plants which were not taken 
Notice of by the Antients. The uſual Way has been to tran- 
ſcribe what they found in the Writings of their Predeceſſors, 
being very little ſollicitous whether the Virtues attributed to 


Plants were real or —_— If, inſtead of this, they had em- 
in 


ploy'd their Induſtry in confirming the true Virtues of Plants as 
ſpecified by the Antients, rejecting thoſe Accounts which are fa- 
bulous, or introduced by Error or Caprice, and diſcovering 
other Virtues as yet 
Time been brought to a Degree 
we have no great Reaſon to boaſt of. 


of Perſection which at pre 


* 
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The following Extracts of Dioſcorides, Pliny, and Galen, 


ini Regard to the medicinal Virtues of Wormwood, compared 
with thoſe mentioned above, will ſhew how little has been added 
to what theſe Authors were acquainted wich. ta 


From GALEN, quoted by Fucrus. 
- Wormwood' has at once an aſtringent, 


drying, For this Reaſon it purges the Belly of bilious Humours, 
both by Stool and Urine 3 but is moſt effectual in clearing 


the Veins of Bile, and carrying it off by Urine, Wherefore 


it is of no y__ againſt Phlegmatic Humours in the Belly, 
nor operates at all upon Phlegm in the Breaſt and Lungs ; 
its aſtringent Faculty is more powerful than the bitter, 5 


5 From Prix v. 


Wormw¾ood the Stomach, for which Reaſon its 
bitter Favour is communicated to Wines. A Decoction of it 
in Water is alſo drank, to make which, Take about half an 
Ounce of the Leaves with their Stalks, and boil them in three 


Pints of Rain-water, putting in ſome Salt, and let the Decoc- 
won ſtand a Day and a Night in the open Air. The Herb, 


£- 


ts, and in Pains ' 
of the Hips and Stranguries. It is faid to provoke the Menſes, 


concealed, the Art of Healing had by this 


bitter, and acrimo- 
nious Quality, both warming and cleanſing, ſtrengthening and 


/{1 
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fay, is ſeldom bruiſed, nor is the Juice of it in U. 
— — of it is uſually drank. "Tn 8 Won: 
wood is hurtful to the Stomach and Head, whereas the Decte. 
tion, they ſay, is very wholeſome, for it ſtrengthens the Sto: 
mach, and expells Bile, excites Urine, lubricates the Paſha 8 
eaſes Pain, and kills Worms in the Belly. Mixed with a ler 
Hartwort and Gallic Nard, with ſome Vinegar, it . 
Nauſea, and diſcuſſes Inflat ions of the Stomach ; Pl 68 My 
Appetite, and helps Concoction. Mixed with Rue, Pe % 
and Salt, it corrects Crudities. The Antients preſcribed i 6 
an Ingredient in a Purge, together with a Pint of - wan 
that had ſtood a long Time, half an Ounce of the Seeds I 
Quarter of an Ounce of Salt, and a Glaſs of Hone 1 
works better with double the Quantity of Salt. berg 


give 


the aforeſaid Quantity in an Electuary with an Addition of Pen. 


nyroyal. Some uſe it for the Palſy ; others give their Chi 
the Leaves in Figs, to conceal its Bitterneſs N 
Orris, it gently purges the Breaſt. For the Yellow Jaundice it 
is infuſed green with Parſley or Maidenhair. Againſt Inffati 
ons the Decoction in Water is ſupped hot. In Diſtempers p 
the Liver it is uſed with Mountain Spikenard, In Diſorder 
of the Spleen it is adminiſtered in Vinegar, Barley-water . 
Fig. For watery Eyes it is applied in a Cataplaſm with * 
Wine; for Eyes that have received Blows, it is applied with 
Honey. Three or four Stalks, with a Root of Mountai 
Spikenard, infuſed in half a Pint of Water, provoke Urine 
and the Menſes; and the latter, if mixed with Honey 2 
made into a Peſſary with Wool, and applied to the Pudend:, 
It cures green Wounds, if laid on them before they are waſhed 
as alſo ſcald Heads, and the Itch. It is not to be given in Fe. 
vers. It prevents Sea-ficknefs, if drank. Worn in an Apton, 


it diſcuſſes Tumours of the Groins. The Smell of it inclines to | 


Sleep; or, if it be privately laid under your Pillow, it works 
, th 
ſame Effect. The Aſhes of Wormwood mixed with 98 
and Oil of Roſes turn the Hair black. The Sea Wormwood 
by ſome called Seriphiun,. is hurtful to the Stomach, looſens the 
Belly, and kills Worms in the Bowels. They boil a Handful 
of the Herb in a Pint of Water till half be waſted, and & in 
Proportion. a 
- The dried Branches of Wormwood, laid in Granaries. are fil 

; , id 
** | \ 
- Ine Inſects, and prevent __ deſtroying the Corn, 

* mwood pr 1300, to Bees. Geoponica. 
Lon of Wormwoad is much r 

7 e uch recommended by Heiſter 


Droscorrpes, Liber 3. Cap. 26. 


Wormwood, called alſo Bathypicron, is a well know 
The beſt is that which grows in Poates, and in 1 
Mountain called Taurus. It is of a warming, aſtringent Nature, 
promotes Digeſtion, and purges the Stomach and Inteſtines of bi- 
lious Concretions adhering to them. It alſo provokes Urine, 
and is a Preſervative againſt Surſeits. It is good likewiſe azainſt 
Inflations, and, if it be drank with Hartwort or Mounts 
Spikenard, eaſes Pains in the Stomach or Belly, A Quarter 
of a Pint of the Infuſion or Decoction of it, taken every Day, 
removes a Nauſea, and cures the Yellow Jaundice. If drank, 
or outwardly applied with Honey, it brings down. the Menſes 
Taken in N it helps Oppreſſions from eating of Muſh- 
rooms; andin Wine is an Antidote againſt the Poyſon of the 
white Chamæleon, and Hemlock, and the venomous Bite of the 
Shrew-mouſe, and Sea-dragon, Made into an Ointment with 
Honey and Nitre, it helps the Quinſey, and ſteeped in Water 
cures the Puſtules called Epinyctides. Applied with Honey, it 
heals a black Eye, ſharpens a dim Sight, and helps the Running 
of the Ears, hot Vapour of the Decoction eaſes Pains oſ 
the Teeth and Ears. Boiled in ſweet Wine, it makes a Catz- 
plaſm for Eyes which are boy A noma Contuſed with Cyprian 
Cerate, it is applied to the ypochondria, and Region of the 
Liver, when labouring under inveterate Pains and Diſorders 3 
but for Infirmities of the Stomach it is uſed with Cerate of Roſes. 
Mixed with Figs, Nitre, and Meal of Tares, it relieves hy- 
dropical Perſons, and ſuch as are ſubject to Diſorders of the 
Spleen. They prepare a Wine of it, which they call Abſin- 
thites, eſpecially in. Propontis and Thracia, and. uſe it for all 
the Purpoſes aforeſaid, if there be no Fever in the Caſe ; the) 
recommend it even in the Heat of Summer, believing it to be 2 
great Preſervative of Health. Wormwood, ſtrewed among 
Clothes kept. in Cheſts, will, they ſay, preſerve them from 
Moths; and, mixed with Oil, will keep off Gnats from touch- 
ing the Body, If ſteeped in Ink, it will preſerve ſuch Book 


as are written with it from being gnawed by Mice. The Juice 


of the Herb is ſuppoſed to work the ſame Effect, though not ft 
to be drank, becauſe hurtful to the Stomach, and 4 o4t Head. 
ach. Some adulterate the Juice with Lees of Oil boiled up 39d 
mixed with it, N | | 
 ABSORBENTIA. Asso ENS. 

Thus all Medicines are called, which have the Power of di- 
ing up redundant Humours, whether applied externally to Ul 
cers, or taken into the Stomach, | | The 
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| tceous Powders of all Sorts are Abſorbents, and are 
— — at of by Dr. Harris, in Diſorders of Children 
eſpecially, | s 1 
Phyſicians are much divided jn their Opinions concerning t 
Efficacy of this Sort of Medicines. Some extol them as the moſt 
Sovereign Remedies in almoſt all Diſtempers, whether Acute or 
Chronical; whilſt there are others, who affirm they are very 
ernicious, becauſe, if taken in conſiderable Quantities, as they 
mr" be to have any Effect, they mix with the Mucus of the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, and, concreting there with, line the In- 
teſtinal Tube, or ſome Part of it, with a cruſtaceous Coat, and 
thereby ſtop up the Orifices of the Lacteals, and of the Excre- 


bey Veſſels of the Inteſtines, by this Means both preventing a 


freſh Supply of Chyle from being carried into the Blood, and a 
Diſcharge of.Redundancies by the uſual and moſt proper Way, 
that of the Inteſtinal Glands. a N 

Both Parties endeavour to ſupport their Opinions, with that 
Obſtinacy uſual with thoſe who are jealous of the Honour of their 
favoutite Hypotheſis; but, what is more unfortunate for thoſe 
who deſire to be informed of the Truth, both alſo appeal to Ex- 
perience, the only Thing that can decide the Controverſy. 

The real Fact ſeems to be thus: | 

When the Body labours under any Diſtemper, either Acute or 
Chronical, the Stomach is either more ox leſs impaired, and 
conſequently incapable of reducing the Aliment to that exact 
Neutrality, which is neceſſary for the Formation of a ſoft mild 
Chyle. Hence the Aliment, taken into the Stomach, will pu- 
trefy much in the fame Manner, that it would have done out of 
2 in an equal Heat, and the Putrefaction will be either 
alcaline or acid, according to the Nature of the Food taken in. 
Thus, if the Food is Animal, the Putrefaction will be alcaline, 
like that of Carrion ; but if of aceſcent vegetable Juices, or of 
Milk, it will be acid, or ſour, By Aceſcent Vegetables, I mean 
thoſe that grow ſour out of the Body, when they putrefy. Now 
when either of theſe Putrefactions happen in the Stomach, the 
putrified Juices grow acrimonious, and their Salts, ſtimulating 
the Nervous Fibres of the Stomach, produce new.Symptoms, and 
at the ſame Time lay a Foundation for the Increaſe of the original 
Diſorder. Nor is this all; for the Efficacy of Medicines is here- 
by either totally deſtroyed, or impaired, before they can reach 
the Part, where they are intended to have their Effect. 

In either of theſe Caſes, that is, either in an alcaline, or acid 
Putrefaction of the Contents of the Stomach and Inteſtines, Te- 
ſtaceous or Abſorbent Medicines ſeem to be of great Uſe, In that 
which is acid, they are doubly ſerviceable : Firſt, becauſe they 
are endued with a Specific Virtue, if I may be allowed to call it 
ſo, of rendering Acids mild. Secondly, by mixing with the 
acid Juices, and rendering them lefs fluid, they impair their Ac- 
tion, for Salts do not act, unleſs in a State of Fluidity : For this 
laſt Reaſon, they are alſo ſerviceable in an alcaline State of the 
Contents of the Stomach and Inteſtines, and, in both Caſes, ren- 
der the acrimonious Juices inoffenſive, till it is proper to carry 
them off by Purging. | 

It is farther to be obſerved, that in all Diſeaſes, whether A- 
cute or Chronical, ſome of the corrupted Juices are perpetually 
ſeparated, by the Glands of the Stomach and Inteſtines, from the 
diſordered Maſs of Blood, and depoſited in the reſpective Cavities ; 
and theſe muſt, if left to themſelves, putrefy and become alca- 


line, in Acute Diſtempers eſpecially, when the Putrefaction is 


promoted by the Increaſe of Heat. Here again Abſorbents muſt 
be of great Efficacy, for the Reaſons given above, if taken con- 


ſtantly at proper Intervals, and in Quantities ſufficient for the 
Purpoſe. 


The Inconvenience, mentioned as an Objection to them, of 
eonereting to the Sides of the Stomach and Inteſtines, is very 
calily remedied, by carrying them off with proper gentle Pur- 
ges, when they have had their Effect; or, in Chronical Diſor- 
ders, by giving them mixed with ſuch ſmall Quantities of purg- 
ing Ingredients, as to admit of their being frequently repeated. 

But I am much miſtaken, if the Efficacy of Abſorbents, as they 
are called, is confined to the Stomach and Inteftines ; -for I am 
firmly of Opinion, that the Saponaceous neutral Juices, which 
meet in the Stomach, and concur with other Cauſes for the Solu- 
tion of the Aliment, are capable of diſſolving a Part of theſe 
Powders, or drawing a Tincture from them, which entering the 
Lacteals; and getting into the Circulation, becomes a Deobſtru- 
ent: But whether they have this Effect by ſtimulating the ſmall 
Veſlels, and thereby making them contract themſelves, and dif- 
lodge the obſtructing Matter, which adheres to their Sides; or 
whether they act as Files, and wear away the Obſtructions by 
Degrees ; or, laſtly, whether they mix with the mucilaginous 
Obſtructions, and, getting into the Pores thereof, leſſen their 
qe” and render them friable, I will not pretend to deter- 

ine. - ' a rf 4 L 
ABSORBENTIA is alſo applied to ſeveral Sorts of Veſſels in 
the Body; as the Lacteals, which abſorb the Chyle ; the Cutane- 
ous Veſſels, which admit a Part of the Water of Baths, or Fo- 
mentations, or any Thing elſe that is applied to the Skin ; or 
Veſſels which, opening into any Cavities of the Body, either na- 
tural or aceidental, take up any Julces that are extravaſated, and 
vonvey them again to the circulating BlOοllſll © 


ABU 
 ABSTEMIUS. AsBsTEMIous. Caſtellus informs us this 
ſtrictly ſignifies (dosros) one that abſtains from Wine. 

ABSTENTIO. This is uſed by Czlius Aurelianus to ex- 
preſs a Suppreſſion, or Retention. Thus Acut. l. iii. cap. 17. he 
mentions Abſtentis Stercorum, a Retention of the Excrements, as 
a Symptom very frequent in a Satyriaſis. And, Acut. I. 2. c.5; 
Abſtentas officiorum naturalium Ege/tiones, ſignifies the ſame Thing. 
And again, Chron. I. 1. c. 5. Aoftentis denique naturalibus Officits, 
impletum Caput magis gravatur. The Head, already loaded, is 
more oppreſſed by the Suppreſſion of the natural Evacuations, 
ſpeaking of a Mania. | 
In a Senſe ſomewhat different, the ſame Author uſes the Word 
Abſtenta, Acut. 1, 2. c. 16, applied to the Pleura : Hinc deni- 
que, quoties Tumore denſatur, Offious vicinantibus At/?enta ire latins 
prohibetur, He ſeems to mean, that the Tumour of the inflamed 
Pleura is prevented, by the adjacent Bones, from extending itſelf. 

ABSTERGENTIA. ABSTERGENTS, 

Caſtellus ſeems to think theſe the ſame as Abluents, from which 
they appear to me to differ very much, Abluents being Fluids 
which can only diſſolve and waſh away Salts, which are diſſolv- 
able in Water; whereas Ab/tergents are of a Saponaceous Nature, 
and capable of diſſolving Concretions formed of Earth and Oil; 
of the Nature of a Reſin, which cannot be diſſolved by ſimple 
Abluents, or a watery Menſtruum. 

- ABSTINENTIA. ABsSTINENCE, either general, from all 
Sorts of Aliment, or particular, from ſome Kind of Food. 
The Diatritos of the Methodic Sect, whence they acquired the 


Name of Diatritarii, was not the Ab/tinence of three Days, as is 


generally ſaid, but the Space of three Days, during which theſe 
Phyſicians enjoined Abſtinence. . See DiaTR1Tos, 
Eraſiſtratus made a ſtrict Abſtinence ſupply the Place of Bleed- 
ing, in Inflammations and Fevers. Galen. 

Diodorus Siculus remarks, that Ab/iinence was much recom- 

mended by the antient Egyptians, as a Cure for Diſtempers. 
' Abſtinence ſeems to be the very beſt Preſervative of Health for 
People that lead a ſedentary Life, and, properly managed, will 
be of great Aſſiſtance to Medicines, in the Cure of Diſtempers 
both Acute and Chronical. 

Beſides the uſual Senſes of Ahſtinentia, Czlius Aurelianus uſes 
it to ſignify a Suppreſſion: Thus, Chron. 1. 2. c. 9. Ab/linentid 
Hemorrhoidarum Feteruni; ſignifies a Suppreſſion of habitual Hz- 
morrhoides, and is mentioned amongſt the Cauſes of ſpontaneouy 
Hezmorrhages. Thus alſo Ab/inentia Sudoris ſignifies a Suppreſ- 
fion of Sweat, Acut. I. 2. c. 37. Sometimes, in this Author, it 
ſignifies a Compreſſion. Thus, Acut. I. 3. ci 17. Spiritus ob Abſtia 
nentiam clauſus, means the Wind ſhut up in the Inteſtines by 
Compreſiure, thereby cauſing the Iliac Paſſion, 

The Verb Ab/tinere alſo, in the above-mentioned Author, ſig4 
nifies frequently to reſtrain, or ſuppreſs, | 
- ABSTRACTITIUS; - ABsTRACTITIOUs. Thus the na- 


tive Spirits of aromatic Vegetables are called, to diſtinguiſh them 


from Spirits produced by Fermentation. Caftellus, froni Libavius, 
ABSUS. The #gyptian Lotus, Rai Hist. | 
ABVACUATIO, or ABtEvacuaTio. Thus N. Leoni- 
cenus tranſlates the word &Texiragis. Caftellus, See Apock- 
NOSIS. | _ t 
ABUNDANTIA. This is uſed. to ſignify any Exceſs of 
Humours of any Kind in the Body. | 
ABUSUS. An ill Uſe of any Thing: It is frequently appli- 
ed to the Non-naturals and Medicines by Medicinal Writers. 
ABUTIGE. A Town in Egypt, famous at this Time fot 
producing the very beſt Sort of Opium: It is within the Terri- 
tories of the antient Thebes. Schulzius. > A. 
ABUTILON. (The Name is Arabic.) YzL:Low MaLLow. 
| The Character of this Plant. | 
It hath the whole Appearance of the Mallow, both in Leaves 
and Flower: The Flower hath a ſingle Cut; the Seeds, which 
are ſhaped like a Kidney, are cach of them lodged in a ſeparate 
Cell. | 
. \ABuT1tLow, Offic. Elem. Bot. 83. Tourn, Inſt. 99. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 274. Rupp. Flor. Jan. 31. Alibæm lutea, Ger, 790. 
Emac. 935. Rait Hiſt, 1. 699. Althea Theophrafti flore lutco, 
C. B. Pin. 316. Hiſt; Oxon. 2. 531. Althea Theophraſti flore 
luteo, quibuſdam Abutilon, J. B. 2. 938. Chab. 302. Althea lu- 
tea, five Abutilon Avicenne putatum, Park. Theat. 305. Alcea 


Indica, Abutilon difta - major,  pericarpio membranaces, orbiculari, 


compreſſo, vertice corniculis extus coronato, intus in decem, aut duo- 
decim loculamienta diviſe, Pluk. Almag. 17. YELLow MAL 
Low. N Tar. 6 f f ; ; 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in July. The Leaves 


and Seed are in Uſe; the Leaves, externally applied, cleanſe Ul 


ters ; the Seed provokes Urine; and expels the Gravel. The 
Plant is an Aperient and Vulneraty; 
Its Species are thus enumierated by Miller. 
1. Aut ibn Doll. The common Yellow Mallow. 

2. Abutilont Indicthm. J. B. The Indian Yellow Mallow. 
J. 'Abttilon Curuliniamm reptanr Alara foliis gilve flore. Act. 
phll. The Carolina Abutilon, with Leaves like the Veryain 

* a 4. Abutilon 
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4. Abuttlon Americanum ampliſſimo folio, caule villeſo, Plum. 


The kav'd American Abutilon, with woolly Stalks. 


5. Abutilon Americanum, fruftu ſubrotundo, pendulo, e capfulis p 


weficerrizs oriſpis conflato, Rand. The American Abutilon, with 
2 pendulous Fruit, whoſe Seed - veſſel is like a ſwelled 
dder. 5 | 

6. Abutilon Altheoides, flore carneo, fructu glaboſo, Hort. Elth. 
P. I. Abutilon with — of Althæa, having a fleſh- 
coloured Flower, and à globular Fruit. | 
7 Abutilon Periploce acutioris folii, fructu fellato, Hort. Elth. 
p. 4. * ˙1„ N with a ſharp- pointed Periploca Leaf, and a 

ruit. a N 
8. Alntilm Americanum, folio haſtato, flore amplo purpuro-ce- 
rules, pediculis longis 1 Houſt. American Abutilon, 
with a ſpear- pointed , and large purple Flowers, with long 
Foot-ſtalks. . r 

9. Abutilon Americanum, flore albido, fructu e capſulis veſicarits 
Plenis conflato, pediculo genicula, Martyn. Cent. 1. Pl. 33. Ame- 
rican Abutilon, with a whitiſh Flower, a ſmooth ſwelling Seed - 
veſſel, and a jointed Stalk. 

10, Abutilon Americanum, ribefis folits, flore carneo, fructu pen- 
tagono aſpero, Houſt. American Abutilon, with Currant Leaves, 
a fleſh-coloured Flower, and a rough five-corner'd Fruit. 

"11, Abutilom Americanum fruteſcens, folio amplo cordato, ſubtus 
lanuginoſo, floribus amplis Iuteis, Houſt. Shrubby American A- 
butilon, with a large heart-ſhaped Leaf, woolly on the under 
Side, and large yellow Flowers. | | 

12, Abutilon fruticoſum aguaticum, folio cordato ſcabro, flore pal- 
Lido Iuteo, Houſt. Aquatic Abutilon, with a rough heart-ſhaped 
Leaf, and a pale yellow Flower. | | 

13. Abutilon Americanum, populi folio leviter ſerrato, Houſt. 
American Abutilon, with a Poplar-leaf lightly ſawed on the 
Edges. . 
14. Abutilon Americanum fruticoſum, felis cordatis, floribus pur- 
vis pur pura ſcentibus, Houſt. Shrubby American Abutilon, with 
heart-ſhaped Leaves, and ſmall purpliſn Flowers. 

15, Abutilon Americanum viſcoſum, Althee folio mucronato, fore 
parvo luteo, Houſt. American viſcous Abutilon, with pointed 
Marſh-mallow Leaves, and a ſmall 4 — 

16. Abutilon fruticoſum, foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis, floribus albis 
pentapetalis, ad alas * Sloan Cat. Shrubby 
American Abutilon, with roundiſh ſerrated Leaves. and white 
Flowers growing in Cluſters from the Wings of the Leaves. 

 ABYSSUS. Gulielmus Menens calls by this Name the Ma- 
teria prima, or firſt Matter, of which all Things are ſormed. 
Theatrum Chymicum, p. 274. 1 55 

It is alſo uſed by the — to expreſs a proper Receptacle 
for the Seminal Matter, from which all Things are formed. Caſ- 
tellus, from Libavius. a a 

AcACALIS. A Shrub, bearing a papilionaceous Flower, 
and ſiliquous Fruit, called alſo Kirmeſen. Rai Ht. 2 
It ĩs ſaid to take its Name from the Nymph Acacalis, who was 
raviſhed by Apollo. Gorreus. | 
 Dioſcorides ſays, it is the Fruit of an Egyptian Shrub, like a 
Tamarisk, the Infuſion of: which is mixed with Collyria, to. 
ſharpen the Eye-ſight. Dioſcorid. J. 1. c. 118. x 
T be Plant is like the . Sylugſtris rotundifolia of C. B. 
Jupas's TREE. | | | | 

It is a popular Remedy at Conſtantinople for Diſorders of the 
Eyes. Rai Hifi. : 
The Pods are in Uſe; and are aſtringent. Dale. 

Heſychius explains 4xaxaais, the Flower of the Narciſſus. - 

ACACIA. Egyptian Thorn, or Binding Bean-tree (Axaxla, 
of Pl xalu, to ſharpen. ) a ' 

1. Acacia, Offic. Alp. Egypt. 9. Veſling. Obſ. 6. Acacia 
vera, Schrod. 4. 6. Raii Hiſt. 1. 976. J. B. 1. 9. Tourn. Inſt. 
605. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 56. Acacia vera, Chab. 92. Acacia vera 
frove Spina Ægyptiaca, Park. Theat. 1547. Acacia Dioſcoridis, 
Ger. Emac. 1590. Acacia vera Ægyptiaca, ſiliguis finuoſis,' ſive 
Lupini, Breyn. Prod. 2. 2. Acacia Fgyptiaca, Col. in Rech. 
$66. ; Acacia Ægyptiaca foliis Scorpuaidis Ieguminoſe, filquis albis, 


This grows to be a pretty big Tree, though not very tall, 
ſpreading out into many Branches full of ſharp — — 
many large winged Leaves divided into ſeveral pinnated Surculi, 
ſet oppoſite to one another, like Fern, about three Inches long, 
ſet thick on each ſide with flender narrow Pimulæ. The Flow - 
ers come forth at the Setting on of the ſmall Branches, on pretty 
long footed/Stalks, conſiſting of round Cluſtera, of whitiſh. yel- 
low Filaments, which roar Ano by flat Pods, near an Inch 
broad, and five or ſix Inches long, containing ſeveral flat Lu- 
pin-like Sceds, ſeparated from each other by a round ſhort Parti- 


\ © 


and that it is excellent in Uterine Hzmorrhages. 


both in the Colour and Weight, of Terra 7 


tion, which makes each Pod appear like a String of flattiſh Beads 
It grows in Ægypt, Arabia, &c.. The inſpiſſated Juice, ex. 
reſſed from the unripe Fruit, is reddiſh or yellowiſh within, 
and blackiſh without; of a bitter Taſte, and harſh, with _ Y 
Attringency. Of the Pods, before they are ripe, is made the 
true Acacia of the Ancients, which enters the Compoſition «f 
their Theriaca ; and this is meant, when Acacia is mentioned 
alone. Gummi Arabicum, or Gum Arabic of the Shops, ; 
thought, by ſome, to be the Gum of this Tree it is of a white 
Colour, inclining to yellow, pale and pellucid, of an infipid Taſte, 
and viſcous z it exſudes ſpontaneouſly from an Inciſion of the 
Tree, made on Purpoſe. That is the beſt, which is pellucid like 
Glaſs, unmixed, and in the Form of ſmall Worms, The Juice 
refrigerates and dries, conſiſts of groſs Particles, incruſtates, and 
aſtringes. The Gum heats and moiſtens, inſpiſſates, ſtops the 
Pores of the Skin, and blunts the Acrimony of Medicines. Fron 
its ſoft, glutinous Quality, it is ſerviceable againſt Coughs 
Hoarſeneſs, and Diſorders of the Aſpera Arteria, is a proper 
Ingredient in Applications to the Eyes and Arteries, and is of 
great Efficacy in the Dyſuria, or Heat of Urine, and the Dia. 
betes. Dale, Miller. | | | | 
Proſper Alpinus tells us, that the Pods are beaten in a Mor. 
tar, and the Juice, being preſſed out, is afterwards evaporated 
by a gentle Heat to a due Conſiſtence. There is what they call 
the Liquid Juice, and the Dry Juice ; the latter is moſt harden. 
ed by Evaporation, and is much uſed in dying of Leather. 
The ſame Author tells us, that a Clyſter of the Decoction of 


the green immature Pods, or the Leaves, or Flowers, is very 
effectual in ſtopping Fluxes of Blood, or any other Humour; 


The true Acacia, Miller fays, is rarely to be met with 
in the Shops, the Acacia Germanica, or the inſpiſſated Juice of 
Sloes, ſupplying its Place. 
2. Acacia Indica Farnefiana, Ald. 2. Raii Hiſt. 1. 9/7. 
Tourn. Inſt. 605. Elm. Bot. 477. Ind. Med. 57. Jonſ. Dend:, 

6. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 18. Acacia Indica ſiligua tumida tuberoſa, 

reyn. Prod. 2. 2. Acacia America ſiliquis teretibus ventrigſis, fi. 
rihus luteis, Herm. Par. Bat. Prod. 303. Cat. Jam. 152. 
Hiſt. 2. 56. Acacia Americana Farnefiana, Park. Theat. 1547. 
Acacia Indica foltis Scorpioidis leguminoſe fuliquis fuſcts, teretilus, 
refinofis, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 5. Boerh. Ind. B. 2. 56, 
Volck. Flor. Nor. 4. INDIAN Trorn, ; 

It is cultivated in the Gardens of the Curious, 

The Gum Arabic, according to ſome, alſo lows from this Tree, 

Acacia filiquis compreſſis, Ind. Med. 57. Gummi Senica, 

Oſt. — rye ſeu — Mont. Expt. 10. | 

The Gum, called in the Index Medicamentorum, 
is like Gum Arabic, but in greater Lumps ; of a rough exter- 
nal Superficies, .but clear and tranſparent within, its Colour in- 
clining ſometimes to White, ſometimes to Red, of an inſipid 
watery Taſte, and viſcous, and of no Smell at all. It is im- 
ported from Guinea, and takes its Name, as ſome affirm, from 
the River Senega. But from what Tree it flows or is extract- 
ed, I am at Loſs to gueſs, except it be a Species of Acacia, 3s 
from its Likeneſs ro Gum Arabic, both in outward Form and 
Virtues, we may reaſonably conclude. The London Apothe- 
caries uſe the whiteſt and pureſt Lumps of this Gum, inſtead of 
Gum Arabic, Tres 

4. Tycium Indicum, Offic. Lycium Indicum putatum Garcie, 
Park. Theat. 1011. Lycium. Garcia frve Cate, J. B. 1. 61. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1628. Lycium Indicum & Cate, Chab. 51, Lycum 
Erue i Cate Garciæ, Jonſ. Dendr. 268. Lycium faliis Eri- 
ce, C. B. Pin. 479. Arbor Spinoſa, unde Cate ſiue Iycium ex- 
primitur, Bont. 92. INDIAN Trorn. F 
It grows in the Eaſt-Indies. The inſpiſſated Juice is called 
Cate, which ſtrengthens and faſtens the Teeth and Gums. 
Whether the Cate of Bontius, and the Terra Japanica, or Ca- 
techu, be the ſame, is not eaſy for the Learned to determine. 
From the Nearneſs of the Names Cate and Catechu, I am in- 
clined to think they are the ſame Thing. But ſince Holbigius 
affirms, that the Catechu is taken from that Tree, whoſe Fruit 
the Natives eat with Lime and Betel, which, Bontius aſſures 
us, is the Fruit of the Areca, or Faufel, I cannot but give Cre- 
dit to ſo great a Man, eſpecially, conſidering he lived many 
Years in that Country. And ſince there is ſo great a Variety 
aponica, I don't ice 
why they may not be the Product of different Plants, tho called 
by the ſame Name. | | 
Dale mentions a fifth Species, from which the Raath or Ly- 
cium Indicum is made, from the German Ephemerides, An- 
nf T-vw | 

ACACIA  GERMANICA. - This the College directs to be 

Take of wild Sloes, yet hardly ripe, any Quantity, PB 
dut their Juice, and vw a Bath Heat inſpiſſate it. 
2 mcy London Di atory. n '; J's 
— Gr Ce wel be — by continual Agitation, or well 
Regulating the Fire, to prevent its Burning, which it wil 
very ſubje& to do, before it acquires that Conſiftence, wÞ! 
will make it prove ſomewhat brittle, as it ought to be in 
Cold, Shaw's Notes t6 the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 2 


, 


ACA 


ver in Hæmorrhages, Diarrhceas, and Dyſenteries, i 
Prei uſed as an Ingredient in Gargles, to brace the Salival 


5 

n ds, and Uvula, when relaxed, and as a repellent Colly- 
0 — in Inflammations of the Eyes. It is uſed in Egypt to 
f ſtrengthen the Gums, and faſten the Teeth. Geoffroy. 

0 As Acacia is an Aſtringent, it may properly enough be made 


Uſe of in Medicines deſigned to brace up the Animal Fibres, 


*: from four Grains to a Dram; that of the German Acacia, from 


he ins to a Dram and half. Boerhaave. |, 1 
ke nr” be properly given in Hæmorrhages, diſſolved in Vine- 
ce var and Water. Cælius Aurelianus. 58 | | 
nd ACACIA FERREA. An Iron Spcon. Rulandus. Fohnſon. 
he ACACOS. From & Negative, and #aR?s, bad. It has been 
Mm applied to Diſtempers which are not attended with Danger by 
bs, Pechlinus. And to the Aphthæ of Children, | Caftellus. 
per ACADEMIA. There was ſomething very grand in the Ima- 
of gination of Paracelſus, of which this is an Inſtance, He ſays, 
a- he was educated neither at Paris, nor Rome, nor Tholouſe, nor 
| any other ſophiſtical School, but all Nature was his Univerſity, 
or. where God manifeſts himſelf all powerful, wiſe, and glorious 
ted to thoſe that ſeek him. Hence it was, ſays he, that I learned 
call all I write, and which I know to be true. 3 
en. ACÆRIA. Unſeaſonableneſs. From æ Negative, and dei, 


Time. 


x of ACAHT, or Acyani. Alum Water. Rulandus. 
ery ACAID. Vinegar. ' Rulandus. Fohnfon. 
US; ACAJA Piſonis. Acaja quæ & Nametara Braſilienſibus Marc- 

| oray; called alſo by Ray, Prunus Braſilienſit Fructu racemoſo, 
vith Ino intus pro Qficulo. : 
> of BM This Tree grows to the Size of a tall Lime. The Bark is 

W rough and of a light Aſh Colour, like Elder, The Leaves are 

077+ mooth, exactly oppoſite, to each other, two, three, or four Fin- 
ndr gers long, of unequal Sizes, a Finger and half, or two Fingers 


broad, acuminated, ſhining, and have a broad Nerve running the 


fo WW whole Length of it; not unlike thoſe of the Walnut. 

152. It produces a great Number of Flowers in Cluſters, of a yel- 

577. lowiſh White. Theſe are ſucceeded by yellow Plums, not un- 

ibu, like ours in Figure and Magnitude, with a thin Skin, and of an 

56. cid Taſte, containing a large Stone, which conſiſts of woody 
Filaments, and which is ſoft enough to be eaſily cracked with 
the Teeth, it incloſes a Kernel of a yellowiſh white Colour. 

Tree. The Leaves are extremely acid and aſtringent, and are recom- 

enica, I mended for the Recovery of a loſt Appetite, and to aſſwage 

| Thirſt in Fevers. | | f 

rum, Of the young Leaves bruiſed, a very àgreeable Sauce is made 

exter- for roaſted Meats. 

ur in- The Wood is red and light as a Cork. 

nfipid The Plums are of a very grateful acid Taſte. When ripe they 

— fall, and ſmell deliciouſly. They are refrigerating and aſtrin- 

rom 


gent, and very good in a Nauſea, and Fever, and much eſteemed 
for a Dyſentery. | cal write 
A Wine is made of them, which, when old, will iritoxicate. 
m and The Buds and Tops are uſed as Pickles ; and theſe, when 
pothe- Wi bruiſed, emit a Froth, which, put into the Eyes, cures Inflam- 
cad of Wi nations, clears the Sight, and takes away Specks and Films, At 
; frſt it gives them Pain, but that is very ſoon over. | : 
arid, The Leaves, Buds, Juice, and Bark, are recommended in 
1. 61. WCargarifms for Inflammations of the Throat; and in Baths for 
Daum bot Diſorders of the Feet and other Parts of the Body. 
is Er. Wi It is upon the Extremities of the Branches of this Tree, that 
mn en. errtain Birds, about the Size of a Magpy, adorned with beauti- 
| ful black, and yellow Feathers, build their Neſts pendulous, that 
called Wil they may be out of the Way of Serpents, and other noxious 
Gums. Bilieds, Naii Hiftor. | bs 
r 
Tmin omifera ſeu potius ifera Indica nuce ren 0 pt 
am im wag E — 2 Anacardii alia ſpecies C. B. Cajum 
olbig1* er. Park. J. B. Acajaiba Piſonis & Marcgravii. Kdpa Mara 
Frut H. M. P. 3. T. 54. p. 65. Anacardium occidentale Cajou dictum, 
allures fd rent leporis ura. Herman. The Cayjou or CAssU 
e C IAE E. Raii Hiſt, p. 1649. | 
Dye Characters. | 5 
The Cup of the Flower (which is produced at the Extremity 
fa Foot-ſtalk) is oblong and quinquefid ; t he Flower conſiſts 
fone Leaf, which is divided into five long narrow Segments; 
t the Bottom of the Calyx is the Ovary, which becomes a ſoft 
ler. ſnaped Fruit; upon the Apex of which grows a Veſſel, in 
mich is contained one Kidney- ſhaped Seed. e 
There is but one Species of this Plant yet known, whicli is 
ACA JOU:  Thev. Franc, Antarct. The CashEW- Nur. 
This Tree is very common in many Parts of America, parti - 
Warly in Jamaica and Barbadoes, where it grows to be a very 
e Tree. Miller. 'L 


or wi grows every where in Malabar, but is reckoned a Native of 
Wipf l. It bears ripe Fruit every Tear in Auguſt and September, 
mc ©ontinues fruitful about 30 Years. In Braſil, aecvrding to 


Ftgravius, it begins to bloſſom about the End of Auguſt, and 
| Ufull Bloom in September, and produces the greateſt Quantity 


l 


Heacha is extremely rough and aſtringent, and conſequently 


when in a State of Relaxation, The Doſe of the true Acacia 


: R ' ; , 5 1 
of ripe Fruit in December and January. It is found alſo in Jas 
maica. 

Of the Juice of the Fruit they make a Drink, which duly ſer- 
mented inebriates like Wine, The Fruit roaſted far excceds 
Cheſnuts, and taſtes as well as Almonds, There is no Biting of 
the whole Fruit raw, without loſing the Skin off your Jaws by 
the acrid Juice; therefore it is cut open with a Kniſe. Swal- 
lowed raw, it grates the Throat with its acrid and auſtere Juice; 
therefore it is cut up into little Balls, which are dipped in Water 
or Wine, and Salt thrown over them, by which Means their 
Atrimony is taken off, and they become of a moſt delicious 
Taſte. They corroborate the Stomach, help Concoction, and 
ſtop Vomiting and Nauſea, The Indians eat them lightly 
roaſted as a Provocation to Venery, The Juice ſtops a Diar- 
rhoea, and cures a Diabetes. The Nuts will blaze in the F lame. 

From the ſweetiſh Liquor contained in the two Shells the 
Natives extract an Oil, in Uſe with Painters, to give their Co- 
lour a laſting Black; the ſame preſerves Wood from Putrefac- 
tion. They ſay there is nothing better than this acrid Oil for 
1 Ringworms, Itch, and to kill Worms, outwardly ap- 
plied. i 
The Tree, when wounded, diſtills a pellucid Gum, both in 
Colour and Conſiſtence like the beſt Gum Arabic. Marcgrav. 

* 1 the Cattee, or Caſſu, or Catechu, be not made 
of this Oil. 


The Brafilians compute their Years by the Nuts of the Cajou, 
laying up one for every Year, | . 

The Wood is ſerviceable for ſeveral Purpoſes, being of a 
hard Subſtance, It is not ſubject to Worms, and therefore fit 
for Shipping. wo 

This Tree is peculiarly remarkable on Account of its Fruit. 
It might, perhaps, more properly be reckoned among the pruni- 
ferous Kind. Raii Hift. Plant. | 

 ACAJOUANUM LIGNUM. Rs = 

This is not the Wood of the Tree that bears the Acajou 
Nuts. It is of a red Colour, and never touched by Worms, 
which renders it very proper for Furniture ; but it is ſeldom 
uſed in Phyſick, Geoffroy. 9 

ACAIROS, "Axateog- From & Negative, and xe, Time. 
Unſeaſohable. It is applied to any Thing that happens at an 
improper or unuſual Time, or is unlike what ought to happen 
under the ſame Circumſtances of Time and Place; and in this 
laſt Senſe d uatpos 47554015, Hippocrat, Epidem. L. 1. ought to 
be taken, that is, a crude Hypoſtaſis or Sediment in the Urine, 
not like what it cught to be in order to conſtitute a favourable 


Symptom. Thus àxeR Siazopiuere, and & xaiporepe iz w- 


eiuara, and dxaigor Id dre, are to be underſtood of Stools and 
Sweats, which are unſeaſonable, and which bring no Relief. 
*Axaigas alſo is uſed by Hippocrates to ſignify unſeaſonably, as 
Epid. L. 1. & Ainy J ieee 74 ror JUN. Cold Weather 
not very unſeaſonable for the Time of the Year. And in the 
fame Book, dee & Air 2xaipas, not more thirſty than 
might reaſonably be expected, conſidering the Fever. And Epid. 
L. 6. Sect. 3. Aph. 28. ſpeaking of the Piles, he ſays, they cauſe 
many Diſorders there ſpecified, (iyrevIiyres 4xaiges) if unſeaſon- 
ably cured. III or dx, de Ratione Victus in Acutis, ſignifies 
unſeaſonable Exerciſe and Labour, or, as Galen explains it, ſuch 
as the preſent Condition of the Body cannot ſupport without In- 
convenience, _ ; 2 

ACA]JOU. The Cajou, Caſſu, or Cafthew-Nut; 

ACALAI. Salt. 15 8 

ACALCUM. Tin. Caſtellus from Mullerus,  _- 

ACALEPHE. *'Axaaiigh, or Adden, a Nettle: Gorreus, 
Fosfius. Comftantine. | 8 N 

t ſignifies alſo a certain Fiſh, whoſe Fleſh is very tender, 

and eaſy of Digeſtion. I take it to be a Shell Fiſh nientioned by 
Athenzus. It ſignifies alſo a Sea-fowl mentioned by Nicander, 
And a Sea-animal mentioned by Gellius. They derive it from 
4 Negative; xzxj, handſome or agreeable, and ge, a Touch. 
Becauſe the Touch, as it hurts, is riot agreeable. Conflantine, 

ACAMATOS. "Axeyar)t, from à Negative; and z4pre, 
to labour. By this Galen means, if I underſtand him, that 
Poſition of a Limb, which is Equally diſtant'from Flexion, and 


Extenſion, which Situation the Part cam longeſt bear without 


Wearitieſs, Thus, when we fleep, the Knees are bent, that nei- 
ther the Flefors- nor Extenſors of the Leg may be upon the 
Stretch. In like Manfier the Arm is generally laid ſpontane- 


. ouſly in the moſt eaſy. Poſittori, or ſuch a one as can be long 


ſupported without Fatigue. This is when the Arm makes near 
a right Angle with the Humerus, the Palm is turned inwards, 
and the Back of the Hand outwards ; for then the Flexors an 
Extenſors, the Pronators and Supinators, are in a middle Situa- 
tion betwixt Flexion and Extenſion, Pronation atid Supination, 
that is, they act leſs than they would do in any other Poſition. ' 
. ACAMECH, or AczmEcn. This both Rulandus and 
1 — explain by Superfluitas Argefiti, But whether he means 
uperſluity of Silver, meaning Money, or the Scoria of the 
Metal, or a Superfluity of the Hutnidum radicale in Silver, I 
cannot determine. pep eV eee 


© ACANOR. . A particular Sort of Chymical Furnace. 
ACANTHA. Axarda. This ſignifies in general any thikg 
R at 


— — — — 
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that is ſharp-pointed and prickly, as a Thorn, or the Fins of 
ſome L of Fiſh, — it 2 been applied to the Aſſem- 
blage of the acute Proceſſes of the Vertebræ, each of which is 
called a ſpinal Apophylis, or Proceſs. "Axzarle Atund, is the 
Spina Alba, or White Thorn. Gorreus. : 

ACANTHABOLUS. *Axarfz, a Thorn, and B=axw, to 
caſt, or caſt out. ; 

A Chirurgical Inftrument deſcribed by Paulus Zginzta, like 
Tweezers, uſeful in taking away a cariated Piece of Bone that 
is looſe, or Thorns, or Tents, or any thing extraneous in a 
Wound; or elſe to pull away Hairs from the Eye-lids, that are 
troubleſome, and irritate the Eyes, or from the Inſide of the 
Noſe, or Eye-brows. 

There are ſeveral Indentations on each Side . of the Chaps, 
which, anſwering to each other, make it take faſter hold when 
mut. f 
Scultetus gives a Figure of it, Tab. 4. Fig. 1. In this the 
Handle is made flat, that upon Occaſion it may ſerve inſtead of 
a Spatula to ſpread Plaiſters. 

ACANTHACEOUS. A Botanical Term applied to Plants 
of the Thiftle Kind, which are prickly. 

ACANTHALZUCA, The ſame as Echinopus. Glove 
Thiſtle. 

ACANTHICE. *Axzarfizh pesry3, Gorrzus explains this, 
The Tear which is contained in the Top of the Helxine, which 
is Pellitory of the Wall, of an le Taſte; but I believe 
by a double Miſtake, for in the firſt Place it is, according to 
Theophraſtus, the Product of the Carduus Chamzleon, or Car- 
line Thiftle ; and in the next the Word Fvsopor, which he tranſ- 
lates, F an agreeable Taſte, ſignifies here, good for Diſorders of 
the Mouth. Salmaſius. 

ACANTHIUM. The Cotton Thiſtle. See CAR Duus. 
ACANTHIaN. The Hedge Hog, See Echinus. Ger- 
rut. 

ACANTHUS. ["Axzar3@, fo called of du, a Thorn, 
— the Youth Acanthus, whom the Poets fable to be metamor- 

hoſed into the Flower of this Herb.] This is called Branca 

rſina, or Bears-breech. | 

It is the Acanthus, Branca urſina, Offic. Acanthus ſativus, 
Ger. 986. Emac. 1047. Park. Theat. 992. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1325. 
Acanthus ſativus vel mollis Virgilii, C. B. Pin. 383. Tourn. Inſt. 
176. Elem. Bot. 145. Boerh. Ind. C. 238. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 604. 
* mollis, Rivin. Irr. M. Tab. 87. Carduus Acanthus, frue 
Branca ur ſina, J. B. 3. 75. Carduus, Acanthus, Branca unſina, 
Chab. 350. BRAN&K URSIxX E. Dale. 

The Leaves of the Acanthus are of a ſhining, dark, green Colour, 
about a Foot long, and three or four Inches broad, cut deeply 
into ſeveral Parts after a neat Manner; ſo that from thoſe 
Leaves the Antients took the Pattern of the Foliage Work about 
the Capitals of their Pillars, and the other Parts of their Build- 
I From among the Leaves, which lie on the Ground, ariſes 
a Stalk about two Feet high, and about a Finger thick, ſmooth, 
round, and bare of Leaves till near the Top, which is com- 
poſed of a Head, or Thyrſus, of white gaping Flowers, ſtanding 
amongſt ſmall, hard, prickly Leaves, which ſupply the Place 
of the Calces, and almoſt cover and hide the Acorn like a Seed- 
veſſel, which is divided a Partition into two each 
containing two Seeds, Root is long and ſpreading. It is 
cultivated with us in Gardens, its native Place being Italy, 
Spain, and the Southern Part of France, It flowers in July 
and Auguft. | 

It is a Plant but ſeldom uſed, and that only in Cl and 
Baths for Obſtructions, and for the Stone and Gravel. The 
Herb-women fell the Leaves of Helliboraſter, or Bears-fect, or 
Sphondylium, or Cow-parſnep, for Bears-breech. Miller. 

Dale fays, it provokes Urine, and ſtops a Diarrhza, 

It is endued with an emollient and aperient Virtue, That 
called Acanthus Mollis, in the Shops, is of a very ſoft Nature, 
ſomewhat ſaponaceous, like the Mallow, and inſipid. Its glutin- 
ous and demulcent Juice is an Ingredient in all emollient Cly- 
ſters and Cataplaſms. It is for Combuſtions and Laxa- 
tions, applied in the Manner of a Cataplaſm. The Root is 

for ſuch as ſpit Blood after a Bruiſe. Boerhaave. 

2. Acanthus Sylveftris, Offic. Park. Theat, 992. Ger. 986. 
Acanthus Sylveftris aculeatus, Ger. Emac. 1047. Acanthus acu- 
 leatus, C. B. Pin. 383. Raii Hiſt. 2. * Hiſt, Oxon, 3. 
624. Boerh. Ind. A. 239. Town. Inſt, 176, Elem. Bot. 
145. Acanthus Sylueſtris, frve Branca urſina ſpinoſa, I. N. 375. 
WII p Brank-URSINE. | | 
It is cultivated in Botanic Gardens, and flowers in July; the 
Herb is uſed in Phyſick, and hath the ſame Virtues as the for- 
mer, Dali. : A . | | 
at? the. two Species of Acanthus, above-mentioned, Miller 

"1 OA . FAA. Wy 
Acanthus rariorihus & - breuioribus Aculeis munituss Tourn. 
The 4 1 . ee with ſhor: 2 N 
' Acant ufttqnicus, amine folis lucido, The Portugal 
Bears-breech, with large ſhining Leaves. 4 fare bl 
Acanthus Orientalis humillimus, Foliis pinnatis aculeatis, Tourn. 


2 Dwarf Eaſtern Bean- brech with prickly. winged 


his Time, is but a ſlender Proof that it was never done the 
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As the Ac Ax r Hus of the Antients has given the Learned fone 
Perplexity, the Curious will not be diſpleaſed at the following 
Obſervations from Salmaſius, eſpecially as they are of ſome 
Importance for the diſtinguiſhing juſtly ſome Plants mentioned 

by the antient Writers on the Materia Medica. 


Of the Ac Ax r Hus, a Topiarian [ornamental to a Garden] 
Plant, and the Ac Ax T Hus of Egypt. 

The Ac AN r Hus is a Plant that ſerves for an Ornament to 2 
Garden. The Acanthus, a Tree of Egypt, called by Theophrz. 
ſtus the Egyptian Acanthus, or Thorn of Egypt, is a thorny 
Tree, which, what I wonder at, was called Acanthus by the 
Latins, a Word ſignifying a Thorn; for d xa is the fame 
as ax«y9y. But I more wonder that it has been, by moſt, 
confounded with the Topiarian Acanthus. Iſidorus, from an an- 
tient Author, tells us,“ that the Myrrh, a Tree of Arabia, 
„ five Cubits high, is like the Thorn which they call Acanthus.“ 
This is the Egyptian Acanthes or Acanthe, which Diodorus Si. 
culus and Dioſcorides affirm to be like the Myrrh-Tree. The 
ſame Iſidore makes the Acanthus an Egyptian Plant, an Ever. 
green, very prickly, and with flexible T wigs ; that is, he 
makes the Topiarian Acanthus, and the Acanthus that is the 
Egyptian Tree, to be one and the ſame. The ſame does Ser. 
vius. But the Egyptian Acanthos, which is deſcribed by Theo. 
phraſtus, and diſtinguiſhed into two Kinds, is quite another 
Thing from the Acanthus of Virgil, which he reckons among 
the foreign Trees. 


Baccas ſemper frondentis Acanthi. 


The Egyptian Acanthos of Theophraſtus has Pods for its Fruit, 
that of Virgil Berries. The Acanthus of Virgil was the Cyrenean 
Lotos, which Herodotus relates to be like the Acanthos, or Egyy- 
tian Thorn. Hence the Cyrenean Lotos was called alſo by 
many Acanthos or Acanthe, becauſe of its Prickles. This Kind 
was alſo common in Egypt, as well as in the Cyrenean Teri. 
tories. Of theſe Thorns is Demetrius in Athenzus to be un- 
derſtood, where in his Account of Egypt he writes, The 
Country beyond this produces a Sort of Acantha, [Thorn] : 
4 Tree, which bears a round Fruit on twiſted Branches.“ 
Hence the Poet calls them Berries, for a Berry is properly a round 
Fruit, Servius takes Virgil right, when he remarks, that it b 
plentiful in the Iſland Cercinna, where it is called Acanthu, 
becauſe of its Prickles, It is certain that the Latins called 
a Gum Acantbium, becauſe it was gathered from the Egyp- 
tian Thorn; and Pliny calls the Leaves of the Euphorbium 
Acanthina, which, it is certain, were prickly. Virgil's Aan. 
thus is the very fame which the Arabians call Sadar, and its 
Fruit Nabac. Under this Name Aviſena deſcribed the Tree 
Lotos of Dioſcorides, and Interpreters ſay it was the Tree Al- 
ſadar, which produces the Fruit Nabac. Others interpret it of 
the Fig-tree, or a great Tree. Serapio alſo calls it Sadar, and 
quotes the Lotos of Dioſcorides under this Name. It is the 
ſame which Bellonius in his Obſervations calls Napeca, and, a 
he © lays, is named by the Greeks CEnopolia, and is an Ever- 
green. Proſper Alpinus, in his Book of the Egyptian Plants 
takes Notice of it by the Name of Nabeca, and fays it is a thor- 
ny Tree, though there is another Kind which is not thorny. 
Leo Afer, Lib. 3. Cap. de Zarfa, calls it Rabich inſtead of Na- 
bich or Nabac; Thorny Trees whoſe Fruit is called, in the 
Arabian Tongue, Rabich, being leſs than Cherries, and taf- 
ing almoſt like Jujubes. He certainly means the fame Fruit; 
but perhaps there is an Error in the Copy, or the Arabiansof 
Barbary call that Rabic which the Eaſtern Arabians named Na- 
bac. That it is the Connarus of A in Athenæus l 
plain by the Deſcription ; for he furniſhes the Tree with Thorns 
and every thing elſe that anſwers to the Fruit Nabac. He ali 
ſays, that they make Meal of the dried Berries: The Fruit 
<< eaten green, and when it is dry they make Meal of it, but do 
<< not knead it into Lumps, nor work it up with Water, when 
<< they have reduced the Berries to Powder, but after an od 
« Manner uſe it raw as it comes.” This one Thing, Alpi 
nus confeſſes, was his principal Reaſon why he could not be- 
lieve the Napeca to be the Connarus of Agathocles, viz. becau 
he never obſerved in Egypt that they made Meal of it. But 
certainly he ſtumbled at a Straw ; for he might have real 
that nothing is more frequently mentioned among the more 
modern Greeks than of Nabac, («a917a) that is, of the 
Nabacine or Lotine Berries, when they are dry, and that, n 
the lateſt Times, a Meal was made of them for medicinal 
Parpoſes. That he did not obſerve ſuch a Thing in Egypt” 


Charito in the Compoſition of a Pulvis Coeliacus, which 5 
alſa good to Vomiting, * Take, ſays he, the Meal [A- 
<< phita] of Nabac, Guberes, Hypocyſtis, Xylonnes, and Suc- 
Theſe are all of an aftringent Quality, as. the Fruit of de 
Lotos is known to be. The Guberes are the Guberæ of Au. 
ſena, in Latin, Corna, the Fruit of the Cornel or wild Cher 
ry-tree.- The fame Charito in another Place calls them Coch, 
beres. An old Expoſitor. of Arabian Words makes Suc to 

the. Galia Muſcata, The ſame Charito, in another Pl 


* [Take] * of Bdellium, and Gudere, | 


| 5 


iſe ared for cceliacal and dyſenterical Patients. 
2 Nabac is ſaid to be the Savich Alnabach of Aviſe- 
na, For Savich or Suich ſignifies Barley bruiſed and roaſted, 
which the Greeks mean by AAtrror. This Savich Nabac is a 
Styptick as well as the ruit, The Fruit and Stones of the 
Nabac don't ſeem to Alpinus to agree with the Fruit and 


Stones of the Connarus ; becauſe the Stone of the Nabac is 


round, but that of the Connarus oblong like an Olive-ſtone, 
For ſo relates Agathocles in Athenæus, „ The F ruit taſtes very 
« ſweet, is of the Size of a Phaulian Olive, and is like it in 


Pulp and Stone.” He does nor ſeem to have conſidered of 


t Olive Agathocles ſpeaks, who does not compare the Stone 
4 — to that of an Olive in general, but of a Phau- 
lian Olive, which is a round Olive. Polybius, in his Deſcrip- 
tion of the African Lotos, which is the ſame as the Connarus, 
makes its Fruit to be of the Size of a round Olive.“ Al- 
pinus ſays,” the Nabac is thorny like the Acacia. Herodotus 
ſays the ſame Thing of the Cyrenian Lotos, when he makes 
it very like the Egyptian Thorn, which is the Acacia of the 
Moderns. This then is the Acanthus of Virgil, ever- 


green, bacciferous, and exotic to Italy. Of the ſame Kind is 


the African PALIURUs, which Theophraſtus enumerates among 
the Species of Lotos, and ſays it is fuller of Shoots and Branches 
than the common Lotos. Athenzus joins the Connarus and 
paliurus, and Heſychius ſays, the Connarus is a Tree in Fruit 
like the Paliurus. Agathocles himſelf ſays, the Connarus has 
Thorns ; and the Paliurus too is thorny, for a Kind of Thorn 
in Greece is ſo called; and the Polybian Lotos in Athenæus is 
armed with Prickles, The Lotos is not a great Tree, but 
« rough and thorny.” He ſpeaks of the Lybian Lotos, which 
is certainly the ſame which Leo Afer calls Rabich, which is 
the ſame as Nabac ; for N and R are often changed into one 
another, Among the Species of Lotos reckoned up by T heo- 
phraſtus, there are none thorny but the Paliurus, which took 
its Name from its Likeneſs to the Greek Paliurus. Therefore 
it cannot be doubted, but the African Paliurus was thorny, and 
the Arabian Sadar, whoſe Fruit is Nabac. There are two 
Kinds of it, the Thorny, and the Smooth : The Thorny, it is 
plain, are the Paliurus, the Connarus, the Acanthus of Virgil, 
and the Axargd *Aryuniia of Demetrius. As to the Lotos La- 
tophagitis of Theophraſtus, it appears by the Deſcription to be the 

red Jujube. As to the common Lotos, which Pliny relates to 
have been tranſplanted out of Africa into Italy, but to have 
degenerated with Change of Soil, it can be no other than the 
Azadarat of the Herbaliſts, and the ® * * ® of Aviſen, For 

there is no Species of Lotos at this Time in Italy, except this 

which is cultivated for its Shade, being one of the larger Sort of 
Trees. Aviſena writes, that it is a great Tree, and bears a Fruit 
like the Nabac. I doubt not but the Antients took it for the 

Lotos, by which Name they called it, and mean the ſame, 

when they ſay, the Lotos is a great Tree, and of a good 

« Bigneſs.” But the true Lotos is not over large, whereas 

this is tall, and ſpreads extremely ; its Leaves ſhading all around, 

and extending themſelves to the neighbouring Houſes, accord- 


ing to Pliny. The common Lotos went at Rome by the Name of 


the Grecian and Syrian Bean, and indeed they were very plenti- 
ful in thoſe Countries, The other Lotos Pliny calls a tranſmarine 
Plant, which was quite a Stranger to Italy. The Fruit of this 
Lotos being no ſmaller than a Cherry, it is ſtrange that Dio- 
ſcorides, in making its Bigneſs, ſhould draw his Compariſon 
from Pepper: It bears a Fruit, ſays he, bi than Pepper.” 
This Paſſage can be underſtood in no other Senſe, but that the 
Lotos bears a Fruit but little bigger than Pepper. It is a Wonder 
too, that, when there are ſo many Species of Lotos, he mentions 
but one, But it is a common Thing for him, inconſiderately, 
to involve many Species under one Appellation. But the In- 
terpreters alſo of Aviſena are grievouſly miftaken, when they 
render Hab almenen, which is ſaid, Aviſ. Cap. 305. to be 
bigger than Pepper, and almoſt of the ſame Colour, by the 
Fruit of the Lotos Tree. Nay, they note too in the Margin, 
that the ſame is repeated, Cap. 520, in which Place the Nabac 
is deſcribed as the Berry of a Tree, that is, of the Lotos. Theſe 
are quite different Things. The Arabians ſeldom uſe Hab for 
the Fruit of Trees, but pretty commonly for the Seeds of Herbs, 
I am not ignorant, that the Word may be read in Aviſen as 
appiied to the Pine, the Laurel, the Turpentine- tree, and the 
Ben-nut ; but it is rather uſed for the inner Stone, or Kernel, 
than for the whole Fruit ; as, in an Apple or Pear, they would 
not call the whole Fruit Hab, but the Seed which is within. 
They do not call a Pine-nut Hab alſcunbar, but the Kernel. 
Theſe are the Seeds from which fown Trees are propagated, and 


anſwer to the Seed of Herbs. The Berry of the Lotos is like The 


the Cherry with all its Pulp about it. This Pulp is what the 
Greeks call FleexxdgqIoy, but the Stone within, Nucleus, is the 
Proper Kag v of the Greeks, I do not deny, but Hab alme- 
_ may be uſed to ſignify the Nucleus of the Berry of the 
os ; but for the whole Berry, which is called Nabae, it can 
19 no Means be taken, The Grain, Almenen, Aviſena- will 

de toi be hot and dry in the ſecond Degree, but the Nabac 
hk, Pered with moiſt and dry; When. he ſays the Almenen is 
eder than Pepper, and is eaſily broken and ſeparated from 
tie Medulla, which is extraordinary white, it is plain that he 


 x4pitail Queoorrfhs, Thyrſoidal Head. 


ame Rites and Symbol. Hence in the Baeche, # Tragedy 
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ſpeaks of the Stone, or Nucleus. Whatever other Fruits of 
Trees conſiſt of an unctuous Medulla, may doubtleſs be rightly 
called by the Arabian Word Hab, as the Berries of Laurel, the 
Ben-nut, the Fruit of the Turpentine Tree, and ſuch like: 
But as for thoſe which conſiſt of an eatable Pulp, and a Stone 
within it, in theſe the Stone, which is in the Place of Seed, is 
properly called Hab, and by the Greeks Kaprds and Nvgny, 
when Fruits that have no Stone are called 'a7vpyyz, Salmaſius 
de Hom, Hyl. Iatr. Cap. g 


Of Ac ANT HI. 


The Greek Word Axarb , ſignifies a Thorn, or a Thiſtle, 
and is the ſame as Aruba, being general Names for all Kinds of 
Thorns or Thiſtles; thus SFUdzerbes and s FUdx arb are the 
ſame. The "Axzarle *Aiyvrrie in Theophraſtus is a thorny 
Tree, which in many other Places he calls Av AY. 
This Name, among the Greeks, became appropriated to a To- 


piarian Plant, which the Latins alſo, keeping the Greek Word, 
call Acanthus ; 


— e flexi tacuiſſem vimen Acanthi, 


and in many other Places. But this Acanthus, eſpecially the 
Topiarian and Garden Kind, had no Thorns; for the wild 
thorny Kind is called "Axavlos dypiz. The Greeks alſo called 
Akarba, in an abſolute Senſe, what the Latins name Carduus; 
which has a Head like a Pine-apple, and is eatable, ©* Cinara ; 
<< for ſo we find the Acantha was called by the Dorian Poet” 
Pollux. The Latins alſo called it Carduus, by Way of Emi- 
nence, Hence in the old Gloſſaries Cardui, xirdęal. From 
this Homonymy Dioſcorides, under the Word Y"Azar0@-, 
which ſome Editions read Axa da, ſeems to have deſcribed both 
the Topiarian Acanthus, and the Carduus, confounding the 
Characters. Our Herbalifts take it for granted, that the Acan- 
thus of the Antients is what they now call Brank Urſine. 
Dioſcorides gives the Topiarian Acanthus a Thyrſoidal Head: 
But it is evident that Brank Urſine has no ſuch Head, as 
we ſee in the Carduus or Cinara [Artichoke], Dioſcorides 
did not deſcribe the Cinara ; for they are miſtaken who 
think it was the Scolymus. Only the Root of the Scolymus 
is eatable, according to Theophraſtus. Dioſcorides ſays, that 
the young Shoots are fit to eat, but the Carduus, or Cinara, 
has ſomething in the Figure of a Pine-apple, which is eaten, 
that is, this Thyrſoidal Head, When, therefore, he had read 
that the Acantha had a Thyrſoidal Head, which was to be 
underſtood of the Carduus — he took it for the Acantha 
Topiaria, which is alſo called Acantha abſolutely, But Dio- 
ſcorides is the rather to be pardoned, becauſe, perhaps, he did 
not know the Carduus: For Theophraſtus expreſly ſays, that 
the x4x7&+, ſo he calls the Carduus, did not grow in Greece: 
But there is a great Similitude between the Acanthus and the Car- 


duus, eſpecially the ſmooth Acanthus, Columella of the Cinara 
or Carduus thus ſings, 


Nunc fimilis Cacto ſpimſque minantibus horret; 

Pallida nonnunguam tortos imitatur Acanthos; 
Dioſcorides being deceived with this Similitude, and the 
&orvula,; gives the Acanthus a Thytſoidal Head, which is pro- 
per to the Axarba, or Carduus. It ſeems as if Dioſcorides alone 
was miſtaken in this Matter, becauſe Pliny, in his Deſcription 
of the Acanthus, ſays nothing of its Thyrſoidal Head; which 
proves alſo that he took his Account of the Acanthus, as he did 
that of the reſt of the Plants, not from Dioſcorides, but another 
Author, ſince he paſſes by ſo remarkable a Characteriſtic. 
„Its Seed is oblong, of a yellow Colour, and the Plant has 


& a Thyrſoidal Head.“ Dioſcorides de Acantho. In order to 


prove that the Acanthus has not a Head like the Thyrſus, 
but that ſuch a Head belongs to the Species of. Carduus, 
which we call Artichoke, we muſt explain what is meant by. 
The Thyrſus was a Staff 
belonging to Bacchus, which had on the Top the Figure of 
a Pine-cone with a Ribbon tied in a Knot, and the Ends hang- 
ing down on each Side, This is the Figure of the Thyrſus 
in antique Sculptures, Some Authors aſſure us that it was 
a real Pine-cone, which was placed on the Top of the Thyr- 
ſus, and the Greeks eſpecially call it Kdyds, and the Thyrſus 
K 65. The Epigram on the Dedication of the Bacchana- 
lian Inftruments has nt We SOIL 
Kat gde Aer xorogipy xdpares: 
zorgip@- Sue, which has a 487 at the Top, that is, 4 
Pine-cone. In the Grammarians we find xer07byo:, Dugoogtpor, 
botryceidal { like a Cluſter of Grapes } Fruit of the 
Pine, which the Women cartied in the Ceremonies” of Bac- 
chus, is called a Cone; becauſe the Figure of a Cone is 
like that of a Man's Heart. Now the Greeks ſay, that Bac» 
chus - preſides over that Part of Man, and therefore they 
performed that Ceremony in their domeſtic Myſteries. Hence 
the Matter of Fact is certain, though the Reaſon given for 
it be but a Trifle. | The religious Rites of Bacchus were as 
Ein to thoſe of the Mother of the Gods They bad the 


of 
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of -Eotipides, Bacchus ſays, Pius 'punrpos tual Ipnpart. 


Now the Pine was facred to the Mother of the Gods, and 


every Year, on a ſtated Day, was carried into her Sanctuary. 
Arnobius, Lib. V. The Day was the eleventh of the Ca- 
lends of April, as it is marked in the Roman Calendar of 
Conſtantine the Great, with Arbor intrat; which muſt be 
underſtood of the Intromiſſion of the Pine into the Sanctuary 


. of the Mother of the Gods. The following Days were dedi- 


cated to various Solemnities of the ſame Goddeſs ; as Sangur- 
mis Dies, in the fame Calendar, marked at the Ninth of the 


. Calends of April. Hilaria, at the eighth; Requietio, at the 


Seventh ;_ Lavatio, at the Sixth. The Poet calls Pine-cones 
the Apples of Cybele, Poma ſumus Cybeles. Ihe Pine was 
alſo . accounted holy to Liber and Neptune, TliTvs 17% O10. 


rey 8 Tloowhare. Artemidorus. And the Strobilus, or Pine- 


cone, is enumerated among the Play-things with which the 
Titans amuſed the Infant Bacchus, by Orpheus in his Myſte- 
ries, thus | | 


K3ror & ßb⁰Eð, relyne xeureriyye, 

Mijaers v, wad, mTXp Eoregilor Aryuaorer. 
© Theſe Verſes are cited by Clemens in his Protrepticon, 
where he alſo informs us that all theſe Taiyrie were after- 
wards received as Symbols in the Myſteries of Bacchus. It 
% may be of Service, for your Conviction, to ſet before your 
* Eyes the uſeleſs and inſignificant Utenſils of your religious 
<< Worſhip, as the Dye, the Sphere, the Pine- cone, Leeb 
the Apple, the Top, the Looking - glaſßs, and the Fleece. 
&c. In this Paſſage Clemens interprets the x of Orpheus 
by Sh, that is, Pine-cones. Arnobius therefore was in 
the wrong, when he rendered 8p and re by Turbines 
in his Book V. It is certain that the Greeks uſed gp, 
and x&yos, and alſo sptuCos for a Boy's Play-thing, called 
by the Latins, Turbo, ſa Top] ; but in this Place we are 
Fure he means a Pine-cone, as the antient Scholiaſt, in the 
King's excellent Copy, rightly obſerved, x 64 5pa8rAct xy 64 
Dypoor. O Aroywieris, And theſe are the Pine-cones, the 8ym- 
bols of the Rites of Bacchus, which the Bacchz carried on 
the Top of their Thyrſi; theſe made the Supronid ,’, 
as we fee it in antient Monuments, For this Reaſon Gram- 
marians interpret dps by xdvse, becauſe they have Pine- 
cones on their Tops, Kwyos, ©; Jupror x4 Fpopince, Heſychius. 
Of the ſame Shape are the Heads of the Cardui, [Artichoke] 
being made up of Leaves placed like Scales, and running 
up to a Point like a Top, forming a Cone. Thus Columella 
of the Cinara, 


— Nunc pinea vertice ſurgit. 


This is the Carduus with a N Ivpooudtg, not the Acan- 
thus, which, if it be Brank-Urſine, as no Body doubts, has 
a Head very different from the Figure of a Pine-cone, or 
rather no Head at all. There is no Doubt to be made then, 
but Dioſcorides confounded the Marks of Axarda, properly fo 
called, with thoſe of dxarfJo5. The firſt has a x«paad Supoo- 
2% de, which riſes like a Pine-cone 3 the other has no ſuch 
Thing. We have many other Plants left us deſcribed by 
the ' Antients, with the Head of a Thyrſus, which are known 
by the very Character not to be the ſame as our modern 
Herbaliſts would have them. Dioſcorides deſcribes the Aliſma 
to have xavAis A&r]05, dds, bree Nur, x xepdatoy 
dupe osudig · that is, © a ſlender, plain Stalk, above a Cubit 
< high, having at Top the Head of a Thyrſus, or like a 
«© 'Thyrſus.” How this Place has been tortured and interpo- 
lated by very learned Interpreters, for want of knowing the 
aA Supooudt;, From the fame Ignorance they take 
Plants for the Aliſma, which have not that Characteriſtic. 
Pliny ſpoke right of' the Aliſma, and according to the Mind 
of Dioſcorides, though he had it not from him: Caule fim- 
plici ac tenui,  cubitali, capite Thyrſi. We are therefore 
to ſearch for ſuch a Plant with a Thyrſoeidal Head, as is 
here deſcribed, that it may be the true Aliſma. The Thy- 
mum Græcum, that has the Epithet of x«paawroy, bears the 
Head of a Thyrſus, whence it is called by the Greeks 9vþotor, 

he little Heads of the Cirſium are Svpoonud3, and are there- 
ore by Apuleius called Thyrſiculi, i. e. zorie (for 9vprorare 
x@m9). Herba Cirſion Thyrſo eft bicubitali, trigono, inſe- 
rius ſummitate rotunda, cum Thyrſiculis purpureis atque ca- 
neſcentibus. This Character ſhews that the Cirſium or 

riſſion is not the Bugloſs of Leonicenus, which has no ſmall 
| of that Shape. The Herba impia (or Filago) in Pliny, 
Lib. 24. Cap. 19. Thyrſi modo veſtita atque capitata. Hence 
note, that the Thyrfi were not only headed but cloathed ; and 
indeed the Stem of the Thyrſus was, for the moſt Part, bound 
about, with . Whence the ddp | Ppipor ne xaraxiong 
Se in Anacreon, Nothing is more common in Au- 
hors; eſpecially the Poet, than Thyrſos hedera velatos & 
Frondibus Which, it is plain, muſt be underſtood 
of the. Staff of the Thy rſus arrayed with Ivy Leaves, Pliny, 
Lib. 26. Cap. 34- ſpeaking of Ivy, ſays; *:that Alexander, A 


+ the Nevelty-of the Thing, returned from India with his 


, 
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and in many Places thereof the Thyrſus is called xiormo g 
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„ conquering Army, crowned with Ivy, after the Example 
of Liber Pater; and the Thracians uſed it in their ſacred 
“ Solemnities to adorn the Thyrſi of the aforeſaid Deity 
„ and their Helmets and Shields.” Tou fee the Thyrk 
were adorned with Ivy, which was ſo trite and obvious a 
Circumſtance among the Poets, that the Author of 2 Greek 


Epigram on a female Votary of Bacchus, who forſook the 


Service, and conſecrated her Arms, puts xl for Thyrſus, 


raggp ß l Ia Jt 19095, 
xdes meurpiyto ypuroStra omraTaay. 


Anacreon in an Epigram, where he had fisſt named $#psG, 


as # Tv Hp yo" Arias, ſoon after ſubſtitutes #igag, 
to expreſs the ſame Thing, 


— Ade IN eg 
Kian x gau, 


that is, the Thyrſus adorned with Ivy, Euripides in hz 
Bacchæ has x I G<x]poy for a Thyrſus, 


— A* vr wt He HA“ pita ; 


In another Place he has Aenne 3Ygo vs, and in the fame 
Tragedy repreſents the Thyrſi crowned and adorned with Ivy, 


and xioiv2y ,v. So the Poet, 
Et Fuliis lentas intexer2 mollibus Haſtas. 


He means the Thyrfi woven about and enwrapped in the 
Leaves of Ivy. Hence the Sutiles Thyrſi in the Priapeia; 
which were woven about with the ſewed Leaves of Ivy; 


Liber ſutilibus committit prælia Thyrſis. 


The Thyrſi were covered with Tvy-leaves ſewed to one ano- 

_ So the Sutiles Roſæ, of which were made the Coronæ 
utiles. | 

I have been the more prolix on this Subject, becauſe 1 
know ſome Men, who would ſeem to know more than the 
vulgar Learned, incapable of being convinced, that the Thyrſi 
were gee with Ivy, becauſe in their precious Stones and 
antique Monuments they ſee nothing but a ſmooth Pole, with 
a bare Head like a Pine-cone, and a Ribbon hanging down 
on each Side, But I do not ſee the Wiſdom of giving Cre- 
dit to a few Stones againſt the Teſtimony of ſo many Au- 
thors. Certainly nothing can be more filly than a Sort of 
Antiquaries, who derive all their Knowledge from Stones, 
whether wrought with Letters or Figures. What they cans 
not find in Stones, they believe exiſts no where. Such is 
the Literature of curious but injudicious Perſons. For the 
ſame Reaſon will they deny that there were any Thyrſi which 
had their Point covered with Ivy, becauſe their Stones afford 
no ſuch Figure. But we have abundant Mention of them in 
the Books of antient Authors, which are the true and cer- 
tain Monuments of Antiquity, Macrobius, to begin with 
the ſlighteſt, in Lib. 1. The Lacedemonians worſhipped alſo 
the Image of Liber Pater, holding a Spear, not a Thyrſus ; 
<< for when he holds a Thyrſus, what does he more than carry 
% a covered Weapon, whoſe Point is enwrapped and hid in 
„ Lmbent Ivy?” Macrobius here ſeems to think that the 
Thyrſus was nothing but a Weapon, whoſe Point was dover- 
ed with Ivy. And indeed it is certain there were Thyrſi 
of this Form, but very different from thoſe we have explain- 
ed, which had a Pine-cone for their Head, Nay, even that 
Spear, held by the Image of Liber Pater, which was wor- 
ſhipped at Lacedemon, was ſuch. a Sort of Thyrſus with is 
Point wrapped in Ivy. They were called aoyyuri: 31900, 
and in one Word vvps6Aoy20, which ſignifies, headed like 3 
Spear, whoſe Iron was enveloped and hid by the Ivy. Juſtin 
Martyr mentions tbem, The Bacchz, ſays he, under an Ap- 
pearance of Peace, carry x, prefixed to their Thyrſi. Pro- 
perly a%9 ſignifies the Iron or pointed Head of a Spear, whence 
AAvy zwpire axbvria, præpilatæ haſtæ, aut pilo inſpicatæ; 
Spears headed or pointed with Iron. Præpilatæ in another 
Senſe is the fame as igt rounded, not from Pilum, 3 
pointed Iron, but Pila, a Ball, which was fixed on the Point of 
their Spears, when they ſkirmiſhed'in Sport. I have ſeen learn; 
ed Men at a Loſs here. In the Greek Epigram on the Prieſt 
1 Bacchus renouncing her Profeflion, and conſecrating ber 


—_—— 7 iy r, k 
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this Pair of Spears or Thyrſi were headed with Iron. In the 
Aſteriſms in Proclus, the Centaur holds Spe . Pio: 
my calls it barely Otν Among the threatening Arms of te 
Gods carrying Fear and Death, Strabo reckons dg⁰ννι 
Aa. Lib. 1. There were two Sorts of Thyrſi then; be 

had a My2gt' with a Point, but covered with N, that it how 


* 
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not appear 3 and the other had a 


Thyrſi were adorned with Ivy. The old Epigram Kai Sign, Nc. 


| enti 
| 1 of Ivy which covered it: 5 his was a harmleſs 
| Thyrſus, that had no Iron. Hence Euripides introduces his 
Bacchæ tearing and ſcattering abroad the Bodies of Bulls x:g%; 
acid ige falra, which he would not have ſaid, had their Thyrſi 

headed with Iron. Sometimes the bare Staff, bound with 
Ivy, ſerved for the Thyrſus ; as it appears in that extraordinary 
fine Agate, which repreſents the Orgia of Bacchus in Sculpture, 
explained by Scaliger and Caſaubon. One of the Bacchæ is 
there ſeen holding a Staff, bound about with Ivy Leaves inſtead 
of a Thyrſus. . that denies it to be a Thyrſus, does but 


trifle ; tho? it has neither the conoeidal Head, nor the Point en- 
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e with Ivy. Sometimes the Thyrſi were covered with Reeds, and all thoſe of the ferulaceous Kind. Therefore the 
_ Garlands and Ribbons, inſtead of Ivy. Athenzus, lib. v. rghn{ and the 9%goe,, being both carried by the Bacchantes, 
15 peaking of a Proceſſion in the Bacchanalia, ſays, © They had might the ſooner be taken one for another. However they differ 
( in their left Hand a Thyrſus crowned with Garlands.““ No not a little. The Thyrſus was ſometimes a Bacchian Spear with 
3 precious Stones, or others, repreſent ſuch a one; nor do1re- an Iron Point, enveloped and covered with Ivy. This was the 
member ever to have ſeen it painted on Walls. N Wee. At other Times the Thyrſus was a Staff, like- 
"2 Now, fince the Jugooudn; xiPany is named by Authors, and wile enveloped with Ivy, or without Ivy; and having on its 
me dae Heads of ſome Plants likened to it, it is reaſonable we ſhould Jop a Pine-Cone, which was one of the Symbols of Bacchus. 
* uugderſtand it of the Thyrſi with a Pine-Cone Head, which was This is the . pogo · d eo. from whence comes the x«Paxy} Jogrouds; 
E 4 by far the moſt common Form of the Thyrſus. Such a one is in many Plants. But the vgn is the Plant itſelf, called by the 
very conſpicuous in the Carduus, not in the Topiarian Acanthus, Latins Ferula; which being conſecrated to Bacchus, was on 
iich Dioſcorides confounded with the Acanthus properly ſo that account borne by the Bacchantes. Pliny, lib. xiv. cap. 1. 
called, which is the Carduus. AFP ſays, the Ferula is delicious Food to Aſſes, but mortal Poi- 
* oft the Egyptian Papyrus, to which Pliny in like Manner “C fon to other Cattle; wherefore that Animal is dedicated to 
* A . the Head of a Thyrſus, it is harder to determine. The Liber Puter, to whom the Ferula was conſecrated. The Greeks 
a, = Buſh of Hair of the Papyrus, as drawn by thoſe who have ſeen write, that the Ferula was ſacred to Bacchus, becauſe Fire 
WS it, has nothing which can allude to ſuch a Shape. It does not uſed to be kept in it; for Wine alſo was of an igneous Quality, 
tie turbinated ito v Cone, but rather from a narrow Baſe grows 0 75 wp Tow tx f.. The Perſon, in the Greek Trage- 
WS wider. He who has ſeen the thick Knot of Fringe which they dian, ſays, „ ſearch for a Fountain of Fire that lies hid in the 
no- can Houpe, a Tur r, may think he has ſeen the Yuſh of Hair . Ferula,” Heſychius, „“ laid up in the Ferula; for they 
ons of the Papyrus. It is alſo much like the Whiſks uſed to bruſh 4 made Uſe of the Ferula to kindle their Fires ; whence it was 
Wl duſty Clothes. Strabo ſays no more of the Papyrus, than that << appropriated to Bacchus, both on account of the Bonfires at 
if 1 it bas a flender Stalk, in Gery hes viren which has a Buſh of 2 their Feaſts, and becauſe Wine is of a hot and fiery Nature.” 
\ the Har at the Top; but of what Figure he does not inform us It is a noted Fable of Prometheus, who brought the Fire he 
'byrk © Pliny thus expreſſes himſelf, Decem non amplius cubiterum langi- ſtole from Heaven to Mortals in a Ferula. Other Reaſons are 
«and nadine, in gracilitatem faſtigatum Thyrfi modo cacumen includens ; given why the Antients conſecrated this Shrub to Bacchus. It 
with Here you ſee the Head of the Papyrus up ſlender like a is a light and hollow Plant, and is therefore very ſuitable to an 
* Thyrſus. He means the vd dxpw, and the rm xf which it idle and everlaſtingly drunken Deity. Bacchus himſelf carries 
Cs bears, in" day. But tis very falſe that it ends in a Point like a one in the Bacchæ: Euripides, 8 Baxx:#; F yu rupoily QMbyz 
„ An Line, after the Manner of a Thyrſus. Nor does it mend the wwxas, i 1ighnx dbu. Interpreters render this, geſſans ignitam 
if Matter to ſay, that learned Men, who had been in Ægypt, had facem picee, que ex ferula emicat ; which is ridiculous and ab- 
en a Draught made of the Plant when it was in its Perfection; and ſurd. The Fire is laid up and preſerved in the Ferula, does not 
2 ie Hair opened and ſpread, which before its Expanſion was emicarz, burſt out of it. Hence dg wogizeira in the Epigram, 
uch '©6 contractec and drawn up into a conic Form. It is plain by the in which the Fire is # incloſed. The Poet's Meaning is, that 
oe ah Figure, that it begins to expand at its firſt Appearance, as We Bacchus carrying both a Torch and Ferula would ſpring forth. 
which ſee it happen in almoſt all umbelliferous Plants : For in this, Torches, 7. e. a Twxay, as well as Thyrſi and Ferulæ, were 
afford om a flender Baſe it ſpreads itſelf at the Top : but the con- uſed in the Orgia of Bacchus. Hence ſome expound die by 
waar rary happens in ſuch as firſt are contracted into a Cone, and H Hadas, as others agberaf by Thyrſos. Heſychius, Woo, 
48 afterwards ex and inlarged by Maturity, like the Arti- et, naurddr;, D. Theſe are the three different Arms of 
* hoke when it flow And expreſly informs us, that the Bacchantes, the Thyrſi, the Torches, and the Ferulz. 
ied alſo the Buſh of Hair of the Papyrus, which is its Flower, does not The fame Euripides plainly diſtinguiſhes 9%ous from rephnzas in 
vyrls 3 ſpread like that of the Cyperus, but is rather compreſſed like theſe Words: = | 
n carry that of Fennel Gyant. Pliny tranſlated his Account of the tow * 1d dag bo; 
| hid in Papyrus verbatim from the Greek - of Theophraſtus, which in 250 : 
Mat the common Edition reads, Kip #xoras axgiar Ae, xaprls 7. . One ſtruck the Rock with a Thyrſus, and there guſhed 
s dover- | hu; che. Pliny renders it in gracilitatem, &c. as before. out Water; another ſmote the Ground with her Ferula, and 
Tuyrſ hen I ſaw the Latin was tranſlated from the Greek, and the the God ſent forth Wine.” Silvanus in the Poet is ſaid to 
2 ek —_— cap ron dub ner. e 117 ver come ſhaking Ferulz and Lillies; | | 
amen it, readi alem ixorras d * or i —_— MC > ad EN be os 2&8 ; ; 
ven tee vie could 2 have thought that Pliny 2 3 e 
rich is . Author: "Now I have not ſo good an Opinion of Pliny, 2 . . ©” wad. PR.” 
digen hot to have a better of Truth; which agrees very ill with what Which muſt be underſtood of the true Shrub of the Ferula: 
Juſt like the Thyrſus. If recorded the ſame, he has Ferula which was conſecrated to him; whence there were 
| dot regarded the Truth: But as his Words are corrupted; he »=g9xoPipo; in his Myſteries as well as bupropipr. It is a very 
| Fe appeal from Pliny's Verſion, or his =_ dee, ofa to. noted proverbial Verſe. 39 
the genuine Reading as he wrote it. I ſuppoſe he wrote = naue pubs reegOnzoPiper;, waingo? M n Be | 
1 dug vA inſtead of a ahd. Try your utmoſt; Becauſe they were alſo 9upropipo: } whence many Interpreteis 
it is ts trueſt and moſt genuine Reading you can come at. rendered nas as if it were dier. Among theſe was Pliny, 
7 numſelf, who conſtantly takes ebe for Thyrſus, ſhews who took rapbnxiry xium of the to mean ſuch as was ke 
. Theophraſtus wrote it thus: Of this we have a fair Exam- the Head of a Thyrſus. But N poke of the Top 
dle under Euphorbiumy which by the Greeks is deſcribed to be of the Ferula Shrub; | ME. | 
e. Pliny tranſlates it Specie Tn. In the Place That the Ferulas of the Schools Were made of this Shrub, 
nder Debate, by the tru# Greek Copy, the Papyrus hath Martial clearly ſhews in this Diſtich; 5 
Tach, which Pliny renders Thyrf mode faftigatum in | V 
xilitatem cacumen. Ndg$uf was ſomething carried by the Greeks Inviſe nimium Pueris, grateque Maxiſtris, 
i Honour of Bacchus, as well as Wor s Whence there are Clara Prometheo munere ligna funus: Lent 
hes V Saasen and Ou Authors often put one for the. The ſame is plain from the Greek E on a Schoolifiaſter 
. bene Baxxpler and Hafen gauge den ate frequent with the dedicating his Stock, after leaving his Employment, vis, 
KS. The rade was properly a Staff or Rod cut out of the, N A |: | 
ub Ferula Fennel Gyant]. | Maſters firuek Scholars on Dee 
© Hand with it y whence fürade magi/frals. Becauſe it was — nes,” 
So and ; a Blow with it did no Harm'; and for that I read Spesen, rdjnks, inſtead of wajaxtiras in the Copy: In 
n was uſed to chaſtiſe School-boys, who are ſaid by the Suidas it aner. The Epithet vH beſtowed on 


"Ut Manu feruls ſubducere. It in allo uſed for any Stick or 


Pine - Cone placed on it: The 
Rearers of the firſt were 9ugoihoyxor, of the other nwropige. Both 


oned, calls the Staff of the 'Thyrſus green, becauſe 


ACA 


Rod that is a fit Inſtrument of Caſtigation ; on which Account 
it may be called alſo a Thyrſus ; for gige ſometimes is a plain 
Staff, Euripides calls it Baxreo xioo wor, and xioower xaaider, a Staff 
bound with Ivy. In Heſychius 9&goo;, faces, Baxrngia Bar 
7 xMddes, It is alſo a, achat, but properly of the Ferula Shrub. 
Pliny, lib. xiii. cap. 22. ſays of the Ferula, that no Wood 
<< was lighter ; for which Reaſon, being eaſy to be carried, it 
** was choſen by Old Age for a Staff.” Old Satyrs are com- 
_ introduced in the Company of Bacchus with a Ferula. 
Theſe are the rag9nzopigy: The Bacchæ uſually went with 
Thyrſi, which alſo may be called 1xgdnzcs, if they were made of 
the Ferula, as, on the contrary, the Ferulæ might go by the 
Name of Thyrſi, eſpecially if carried in the Solemnities of 
Bacchus. The Stalks of Plants were alſo called Thyrſi by che 
Latins, which are alſo gig, provided they be hollow, as are 


the Ferula, is an Elcgancy exprefiing-its. Uſe in holdirig and. 
"Ea en ator to keeping 


2 * _ — 44 * 
—— —— — . 


Cauſe, when its Flower begins to 


 - tobe enly of Digaliian, and to.affond 


COA» 


ing of Fite. Of the ſame Ferula was the Phyſicians Mal- 
leus, attss, which, tho“ afterwards made of Ivory, retained its 
_ antient Name. Martial. 


Artis ebur medica W cerms habere. 


Gleff. Malleus, righnt tergude. Hence Martial j joined theſe Nar- 
in Dioſco- 


rides, which relates to that inizpuos, Pulſation, exerciſed on 


thecia with Whips and Ferulas ; and hence + — 


the Bodies of venal Slaves, . 
its into the extenuated Parts, by frequent Strokes of the 


erula, This is the et target of the Gloſſary, which ren- 


ders it Malleus. But I do not think that Martial's Narthecia 
are to be taken in this Senſe, _—O— the Subject of 


Side and Ferulas follows. No; for wage, . 


7.5 a little Pot or Box to hold Ointments, and the Deſign 


— y ſhews that it muſt ſo be underſtood in this 


hou feeſt, ſays he, that Narthecia of Ivory contain 


T © hs Gef the medien Art, which Pactius had rather were 
c his own;” that is, Ointments. 
Hence. the antient Ph 


lib. v. De mp. Medic. ſecundum Genera, cap. 3. Eras, 
<< ſays he, com a Treatiſe of the Compolition of Medi- 
cc cines, Which he intitled Nag.” He mentions alſo the 
Nees of Cratippus, which was a Book of Compoſitions. The 
. is cited by Aetius. The Neg», as I faid, 
was a Box to keep Ointment, Myrothecium. Hence one of 
Jags mn 

ebm. The Reaſon why it was called fo was, 1 
us, Ib. xiii. becauſe Alexander the Great had laid it up in 


Box, urban moſt richly adorned, which he found in the Per- 


ſian Treaſury. This at is the ſame which Pliny calls Scri- 
nium unguentorum, a Box of Ointment, adorned with Gold and 
precious Stones, which being found among the Spoils of Darius, thra, 
pon epoſitory for Homer's Works, 
that the moſt valuable Production of the human Genius ſhould 
be laid up in the moſt Piece of human Workmanſhip. 
was in the wrong when, in an Epiſtle, — 
the fh appointed — ft the of a cor- 
rect Copy of Homer's Works, called avs x3 % a more 
facred Repoſitory, in which Jewels were kept, or 
Ointments, Why Boxes of Ointment are fo called I know 
. which might give 
Occaſion to call a round Box by that Name; for the Ferula is 
rr Xa Nagai, 
@vro. More than that, it was a Cuſtom to gather ſweet-ſcented 
Herbs into Bundles, and lay them between the Calami and. the 


Ferulz, to preſerve their Fragrancy. Theaphraſtus, lib. ix. cap. 
: p intments 


16. Hence Box or Repoſitory for k Oi 

came to be called improperly ag, and rebut. This is the 
very Truth. There is another »«g9n£ among the fig- 
S Naighhs is alſo a Porch or 
n emples and Cathedrals of the antient 
Theſe Things were neceſſary to be explained, which, for 
* „Bure hicherte caſt a Mit before” the E ol 


Botaniſts as to i Meaning of Sugrondd; apa. The 

marians expound xπj,ꝗ by. »ightt ; 3 
Ferula and Cicuta, are the ſame, but becauſe they are of a 
Ferulaceoug Kind. The Greeks called it ah, or aun, be- 
paſs into Seeds, it turbinates 


towards the Verben, and forms the Figure of a Cone. This laſt 


Remark I thought neceſſary to be 


ACANUS. A Species of Thiſtle, called Acanus Theophraſti. 
See CAaRDuus. 
ACAPNON. Ab A Name of the Sampſiichum, or 
— Ns Oy Wood, from « Negative, and 
;  Gorceus. | 
-ACARDIOS. a Few, deprefied, faint-hcarted. 


G + - 
ACARI, or Acazvs. A ſmall Inſect, dad by Ariſtotle 


to breed in Wear. 


It ſignifies alſo an Inſe& like a Louſe, which harbours in the 
Skin, - Caftetlus from Aldrovandus, and Piſo. 

ACARNA. \The Fiſh, Thiſtle, See Carpuns, 

ACARNAN. Ae, lage, Aung. ASea Fiſh, men- 
tioned by Athenzus, Rondeletius, Ae Aldrovandus: It is ſaid 
good Nouriſhment. Cafe. 

ACARO "The wild Myrtle Blancard. 2 
, ACARTUM.,. Red Lead; called allo AzzMAyos, Ru- 

ACATALE SIA. . Incomprehenſibility, or 


: . Ons. the controy of which. s CaTaLaPus, 
Wor > Bikes Nodes of byCatius but I doot know 


why ie cis x Pee in a Bed 3 Expept becauſe 
it occurs in Galen. 


ACATALEE-- A Juniper berty, een 
 ACATASTATOS; oo fore « Negative, and 


| nelliraypms, which, —_ 


n, or render certain. 


\ / 
z | . V. 


often gave this Title to the 
Books which they compoſed on the Art of Medicine. Galen, 


of Homer went by the Name of Ex v 


This is applied to i Fevers, where the Periods of 
Exacerbation are uncertain, and the Appearances in the Urne 


14 is 41 applied to ſhivering Fits in Fevers, which return 1 

Feral z — every Day, ſometimes every other ii 

De or every third Day. x 

Or it is applied toUrines, which are turbid, but do not depoſite 
any regular Sediment. 

gACATERA The larger or black Juniper. Blanca 

nns Aualagola; from « Negative, and 


xabaige to It ſignifies an -Impurity of the Humoun, Wi 
Thus Hi erna in 2 Treatiſe of Diſeaſes, J. iii. informs i 
us, chat if the Head aches violently from a Plenitude of the 
Brain, 
22 


tis a Sign the Blood is loaded with Impurities («xav«g, Wi 
; his Book he ſays, in Apoplectic Caſes g 
the Brain is filled with much Impurity (anal wide Ganbaget) 
It is alfo applied to the Sordes, or Impurities of Wounds, 
ACATO, or AxAxos. Soot: Rulandus, 
 ACAULIS, of @ Negative, and Caulis a Stalk or Stem. 
A Plant is faid to be Acaulis, or without Stalk, whoſe Flows Wil 
reſts on the Ground, 4 
ACAULOS magne Flere Caſp. Baubin, is the Caine i 
ACAZDIR. Tin; called alſo ALK ain ALomBaA. (4 
fiellss. Rulandus. Toln/mn. | 
ACCATEM. AccaTum. The fame as Aunicaat 
cum, which ſee. 
ACCELERATORES URINA. 80 called fon 


their Uſe in expediting the Ejection of Urine and Seed. Aut 
tions of thek 


__ been - miſtaken in the aſſigning the Origina 
r . or Tubercles of the Of 
They ariſe rr 
22 * the Offa Pubis, and encompaſſing the 


Beides the Uſe commonly aſcribed to theſe Muſcles, i 
uy har. — in driving out the Remains of res 


the cavernous Bodies of the Penis) — — 
I wing the Blood contained in the Bub 
of the cavernous Body of the Urethra towards the Glands u 
greater Quantities, whereby it becomes diſtended, the Vein 
which carry off the refluent Blood from the Corpus Cavernolun 
Urethræ, nnen e 
of theſe Muſcles. 

ACCESSIO. Acczs2on. It Ggnifies the Beginning i 
a Paroxyſm, or Fit of an Intermitting Fever. 

ACCESSORIUS, Willis has given this Name to 3 pi 
ticular Nerve. 

The Nervi Accefſorii be to the eighth Pair, and ariſe h 
ſeveral Filaments from both Sides of the Spinalis of tis 
Neck) damn — lower, Each of the 
runs up between the two nervous Planes which come out fro 
the Spinal Marrow, to form the Vertebral Nerves, and tie 

y increaſe in their Courſe upwards, by means of ſeven 
laments which they receive from the poſterior nervous Pl 

Having reached above the firſt Vertebra, 
or that of the tenth Pair; and having, at the upper 
Adheſion, — two Filaments from the poſterio 
the Medulla, they part from the Ganglion, and continue th 
Courle upward. Theſe two Filaments are ſometimes withol 

any Communication with the Ganglion, or with the anterid 

Pine; ſo that ſeem. rather to belong to the Nervus Af 
8 C by the Occipital Former 

enter the Cranium great 
and having communicated with the Origin of the Sub- Occipit 
or Nerves of the tenth Pair, and with the great Hypogloti® 
ninth Pair, . r eee ll. wi wich they 
the eighth Pair, or Sympathetici. Medii, with which they © 
municate in their comman Paſſage through the Cranium. 

og i a each of them g 

which divides into two. One il 
. folns the Trunk of the gighth Pur 
other, which is longer, joins the ſmall Portion or firſt Pran 
2 DT IS 
great on 
— —— 


runs backwards ud 
A „ runs to the T 
cn-hith ee a u ne a having fupo 


the Rhomboides. 7 —— erage 
three Fuits of the Cervicali/Nerves, and gives Branches f 
Glands of the Neck, to the Muſculus Angularis of the Scr 

the Complexus, 9 „ Ho 


A CE 


cf ACCESSUS. It ſignifies the approaching, or having car- 


5 
* 


ledge of a Woman. | | 
YT "ig Lead. Rulandus. Johnſon. Caftellus. 
ACCIDENS. The ſame as SYMPTOM, which ſee. 


n 


N at 
ther Wi IPITER. 1. A Hawk, of which there are 
| a L That W by Dale is thus diſtinguifhed. 
oſite AcciPITER, Offic. Schrod. v. 13- Accipiter Fringillarius, 
ur. Pin. 170. Schw. A. 189. Fringillarius Accipiter vulgo 
card, Nan dick, Aldrov. Ornith. i. 344. Accipiter Fringillarius, 
Cen. de Avib. 43. Jonſ. de Avid. 10. Charlt. Exer. 72. Ac- 
and q cipiter Fringillarius ſeu Recentiorum Niſus, Will. 'Ornith. * 
un, q Raii Ornith. 86. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 18. - Fringillarius, Bellon. 
form I des Oyſe. 122. SpARROW-HAWEk. Dale. 
f the e The whole Bird, its Food and Excrements are in Uſe, | 
r Oil wherein a Hawk has been boiled, is faid to cure Diftert- 
Caſes, pers of the Eyes, if they are anointed with it. 
eo\a;), i The fame * is in the Fat. The ſame Oil cures all De- 
c. formities of the Skin. The Excrements are of fo heating a 
Quality, that Galen will not admit them as Part of the Materia 
(em, dia. But there are ſome who uſe them in Difarders of the 


Flower Y od, others however adviſe them in order to promote Delivery, 
4 en 


inwardly, or by way of Suffumigation. Hippocrates and 


iny preſcribe them againſt Barrenneſs. Dale. 
* CIPITRINA. The fame as HrER ACTA. Hawks 


ACCRETIO. Accxzrrox, or Growth. See Nur Ri- 


TION. ; 
ACCUBITUS. This ſignifies lying together in the ſame 
d fron Bed, without any Venereal Commerce. 23 75 


Authon  ACCURTATORIA. A Synopſis, or Epitome. The 
of thek Word is uſed by Raymond Lully. | | | 

he Om Rn ACCUSATIO. The fame as IxDIcATIo, which ſee. 
ne Un Caftellus. 18 | or: | EE. 
ing the "ACEDIA. Ae, from « Negative, and zi%%, Care. 


Muſcle Careleſſneſs, Neglect. | | | 
ength d This Word occurs in Hippocrates de Locis in Homine, and 
b other, . bro the Sentence not a little. The In tranſlate it 
a Cave Panniculus, a Rag, from the Context and parallel Places in the 
fame Author; tho* ade ſignifies no ſuch Thing. Foeſius 
cles, i thinks the corrupted ; unleſs by «x» Hippocrates means 
f Urn, a Rag that has much worn, not worth Care, and for 
(wich nothing elſe. This Conjecture ſeems right, tho* Foeſius does 

not think fo himſelf rr 

- AceDIA is alſo ufed by Hi in his Treatiſe on the 
Glands, to fignify Trouble or Fatigue. 5 
rA Arpa, from a Negative, and u ανν 
ead. oY | . 1ne. "oh 
This is applied to Monſters born without Heads, of which 

there have been ſome Inſtances. | a | 
ACER. The Maple Tree; Io called, according to Voſſius, 
5 n . 
It hathj or angular z the Seeds grow together in 


" The CnarnacTaRs ate; 


mum candidum, git Platamus,| Jonſ. Dendr. 131. Acer majus, 
e Platanus Scotica Cardini; Merc. Bat: h 16. Phyt. Brit. 2. 
The Gu ar Marl. "pag: og bs | 
It grows in Walks and Chutch-yards, bloſſorts in Mays and 
the Fruit is ripe in September. "The Juice that diſtils from the 
Wounded Tree is ufed in Phyſie, and ſuppoſed to be beneficial 
— Diſorders. . 3 dy; BY io I 

in t * ing of Spring, n the new Buds with 
Juice, the H Branches or Roots, 
eld a fweet and potable Liquor in abundance, as the Birch 
bes, Nuß. Some uſe it for their ordinary Drink. Rupp. The 
Inkabitants of Canada made a Sugar out of the Juice of this 


60. Her, » Ment: Ind. 25. 
minus, Ger. Emac. 1484- Raii Hift, WIG Synop. iii. 


n. 4 
ky. 


II. 


bid in Phyfic, | Infuſed in Wine, it is with Sacs 
{ Pphed in Pains of the Liver. Pliny. Dub. _ wy 1 
Lo theſe two Sorts Miller adtls the N 
ern majur © Folie elegantey variegatic, | Hort. Edin. The 
| a Maple, with ſtriped Leaves, commonly called the ſtriped 


- 


ACE 


Ack Virginianun, folio majore, ſubtus argentes, ſupra viridi 
a 


ſplendente. Pluk. Phyt. The Virginian flowering Maple. 
ACER Americanum, folio majore, ſubtus argenteo, figen viridi 
Splendente, floribus 's coccinets, The American flowering 


+ Maple, with larger Bunches of ſcarlet Flowers. 


ACER maximum, foliis trifidis, vel guinguefidis Virginianum, 
Pluk. Phyt: The Virginian aſh-leaved Maple. 


Acer Platanoides, Munt. The Norway Maple, with Plane- 


Tree Leaves. 

Acer Platanoides foliis eleganter variegatis. The ſtriped Nor- 
way Maple. t 

ACER trifolia, C. B. P. The Maple with a trifoliated Leaf. 

There is another Sort of Maple, which is very common in 
Virginia, and is known by the Name of the Sugar Maple ; from 
which Tree the Inhabitants of that Country make a very good 
Sort of Sugar, and in large Quantities, But this Tree is at 


eſent very rare in Europe; tho®I am of Opinion, that the 


ple make Sugar from more than one Sort of Maple: M. 


' Ray and Dr. Lifter prepared a tolerable Sort of Sugar from 


our pour Maple, by tapping ſome of the Trees in their bleed- 
ing Seaſon ; and I have obſerved, upon cutting off a Branch of 
the aſh-leaved Maple in February, a great Quantity of a very 
fweet Juice hath flowed out for ſeveral Days together. Miller. 
ACERAT OS. 'Azjzaroq;, from 2 1 and zigdw; 
or gigi to mix: Unmixed, uncorrupted. It is applied 
ſometimes to the Humours of the Body by Hippocrates. Paulus 
mentions a Plaiſter under this Name, but probably 
means Ateron. See ACERIDES. 
ACERBU 9. ErgvPrde. Sour, Harſh: It is uſed to expreſs ſuch 
a four Taſte accompanied with Aſtringency, as we meet with in 
Sometimes figuratively it fignifies prickly, Sęrpvad Ararbal. 
io ſcorides. hs 


”" ACERIDES. Abe from a Negative, and ange Wax. 


 Plaiffers made without Wax are thus called. Galer. 


"ACEROSUS, of Acvs, from dxvgw Chaff. It is an 
Epithet of the moſt brown and coarſe Sort of Bread, made of 
Flour not ſeparated from the Bran. 

ACESIAS. A Greek Phyfician. All that we know of 
him is, that he was fo unfortunate in his Practice, that it gave 
Rife to a Proverb, Azzaia; idoito, Acefias has had it under Hand; 
ſpoken of any Thing that grows worſe for being taken Care of. 
This is quoted by many Collectors of Proverbs from Ariftophanes. 

An AcE$1as, in the Opinion of Fabricius, different from the 
above- mentioned, is taken Notice of by Athenæus, and num- 
_ amongſt tie Writers on the Subject of Preſerving or 

ickling. 

AeESIS. A. A Remedy, of Cure. 

ACESIUS. The ſame as TELESYRHORUs, or Evamerion, 
according to Pauſanias. It is not known who or what is meant 
7 real or pretended Perſon. He is repreſented in the Figure 

2 Boy on fome antient Medals ftruck at Pergamus; which 

are preſerved in the Cabinets of the Curious. See TELESZ 
roses... : 
AC ESO. A Daughter of Æſculapius, fabled to have had 
great Knowledge in Phyſic. Le Clerc is of Opinion, that Ace/o 
means allegorically the Purity of the Air, refined by the Rays 
of the Sun; and rendered Medicinal and Reſtorative to thoſe 
that reſpire it thus in Perfection. op Fonts 

ACESTA. Diſtempers which are curable. Gorræut. 

_ ACESTIDES. Thus the Chimneys of Furnaces, where 
Braſs was made, were called; contrived narrow at the Top, on 
purpoſe to receive the Fumes of the melting Metal, and collect 
them, that Cadmia might be produced in greater Quantities. 
Disſcorides, Salmaſi Hyl. Tatrica. See Can A. 2H 


 ACESTIS. A A fadtitious Sort of Chryſocolla, | 


wigs n Verdigreaſe,. the Urine of Children, and 

- ACEST ORIS.  *Arrogic, from dus a Cure. 

It fignifies ſtrictly aFemalePhyſician,and is uſed for a Midwife, 
ACESTR A; Aug. A Needle. * 
ACESTRIDES. Ah from dh to cure. Mid- 

wives were ſo called t the Greeks. The Word is uſed 
Hippocrates in -this Senſe; at the latter End of his Treatiſe 
Carnibits,. © ee +962 he | 5 | . 

AcETABULUM. , K "Ofifape. Phe 

Herb Unz1ticuvs Vers, which fee. tes 

' - ACETABULUM fignifies a large Cavity in a Bone, which re- 

ceives another convex Bone, for the Convenience of a circular 

Motion of che Joint thus articulated. Thus the large Cavity 

found by the Offa innominata is N called, which re- 

ceives the Head of the Femur, or Thigh Bone: EO 

It is formed by the Juncture of the Os Niuni, Iſchium, and 

Pubis. Init the Edge called Supercilium, the cartilaginous Ca- 

vity; the Impreffion at the Bottom of the Cavity, and the Notcti 

in the Edge, are obſervable. oo oo - 

The Edge, er Supercilium, is very prominent on the upper 

Part; on the Sides this Prominence decreaſes as they deſcend, 

and beeweert the anterior and inferior Part it is quite loſt, In 
the natural State it is increaſed by an additional — 


f 
| 
| | 
' 
ö 
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The Cavity is „ to the Prominence of the Edge, 
and conſequently deeper on the upper and back Part than on the 
lower and fore Part. It is covered with a very ſmooth Cartilage 
2 except from the Middle —4 the Notch, which —— pre- 

ely at the of the Cavi 

N Neun ef the mm which is without Cartilage, 1s 
what is called the unequal Impreſſion, which is broader toward 
the Bottom of the Cavity than toward the Edge, and ſerves to 
contain a Ligament and a Bundle of Glands. 

The Notch is preciſely between the anterior and inferior Por- 
tion of the * of the Cavity, near the Foramen Ovale, 


which it, in a Manner, unites with the Cavity. The — 


of this Notch is oblique with reſpect to the Direction of the 
whole Body in an erect Poſture. 

The 75 Border of the cotyloide Cavity, may be 3 
among the Ligaments. It is a y of additional Piece, ſtrongly 
— to the of that Cavity, but _ yields both Ways 

ls mo Preſſure. It may be ſtretched out by pulling, and fe- 

ers and contracts again when that Force is removed. It is 
jr ung boon > being compoſed . of elaſtic Fibres, 
interwoven together through its whole 8 and 
which, in ſeveral Places, are by Degrees inclined toward the 
bony Edge of the Cavity. It makes an intire Circle ; and where 
it paſſes over the Notch, the tranſverſe Ligament before-men- 
tioned ſerves to ſupport it, as the bony Edge of the Cayity does 
through all the reſt of its Circumference. Winſhws Auatomy 

ACETABULUM alſo ſignifies a Sort of glandular Subſtance, 
many of which are found in the Placenta of fome Animals 
See COTYLEDON. | 

AcsTABULUM was alſo 2 Meaſure uſed by the Antients, 


which anſwers to one eighth Part of our Pint. 


— — Tables, wh W 
which was brought to es, which p 
contained about this Quantity, and was called Acetabulum from 
Acetum, Vinegar. This Derivation is quoted ct N 
from Agricola; and it has the greater Appearance of being ri 
becauſe ie, Oxybaphon, which is exactly the ſame 
ſure, ſeems to be in like Manner derived from oc, 5 

Authors have taken fome Pains to determine the Weight of 
the Acetabulum of different Liquids, in which they are not 
As the ſpecific Gravi of Fluids are various, the Weight of 
the Acetabulum, as well as all other Meaſures, r 
ACETARIA. Salads. _ - 

ACETARIUM SCORBUTICUM. A Kind of 
Medicine, or rather Pickle, 5 es; hey 5 
he adviſes ſcorbutical Patients to dip their us before 
eat it. It is made thus: 

eee 

White Sugar ſux | 
Salt of Scurvy-graſs an unce 3 

Beat all together, al add ix Ounces of he r 

Are EI ed 
of the Anglo-Saxon yyp, ſour. 

The Leaves of Sorrel are finooth, ü * and tender ; 
ſomewhat long, ' and ſharp-pointed ; ending near the ootſtalk 
in two ſharp Ears like Spinage; of a very ſour Taſte. The 
all lng ad fender, ſet with two of three {aller Leaves 3 
and at the iſh Spike of ſmall ſtaminous Flow- 
. three quare Seed. 
The Root is about a Finger thick, branc "20d full of Fibres 
of a yellowiſh brown Colour, abiding ſeveral Years. | It grows 
„„ the Tiki and Mons. r 


2 Seed, and Root are uſed. Miller. 


L. Ser rosa vulgaris, Oxalis, Offic. deetoſa vulg urn, Park, 
742. mad cog i. 178. Acetoſa pratenſis, C. B. Ds Hiſt. 
67. Bord. Lap = 7 * e rd 
4. Acetoja major ati Schw etoja 
* frve Rumee campeſtrinus, . Herb. Brit. 221. 
Oxalis ſeu Acetaſa, Ger. 319: Emac. 396. Park. Parad. 286. 
Chab. 31 1. Oxalis N Ss B. ii. 989. Lapathum 
—_— vulgare, Raii Synop. iti. 56. COMMON SORRE L. 
1 ows in Meadows and Patures, and flowers in May. 
The arts of it uſed in Phyfic are, 1. the Leaves, Which are 
j ſmooth, pointed, of a dark green Colour, and of an 
Taſte 2. the Root, which is fibrous, yellow, and has an 


3 4. che Seal, whichvare of 4 wiangular Fi a2 


and ofa bright pod Colour As to its Vi z it is one 
2 8% princige and Hepatics, r Putrefaction, 
creates an Appetite, repreſles Bile, and allays Thirſt; whence 


Dak. 


; The Lexves are of eat; Uſe againſt the Scunq, has 
. and 


Juice is frequently given among che other antiſcorbutic 


Jrics The Root has no, Sournefs, but a bitter aſtringent 


aſte „ and 
bilinus Fee The Seed is alſo y 


"0 oy, SN and — e Milkr. 


Plant is excellent . e 
e r rpg 1 


. en. in common and  peſtilentia Fevers. C 


AGE 


The Root of this Plant is . as Matthiolus affirm - 
it is, on the con v itter, very aſtringent 
on but a faint, red 8 the blue Pa r; 2 

aves give it as deep. a Red as Alum. e Red from te 
Leaves continues after the Paper is dry; that from the Root, 
vaniſhes, nothing remaining but a brown Spot. The effentia] 
Salt of the Sorrel is a Mixture of Sal Ammoniac and Nitre; it 
crackles in the Fire, and ſmells of an urinous Spirit when dif. 


ſolved in Oil of Tartar. The Sal Ammoniac ſeems to be moſt 


lengaged in the Hons, becauſe they ſtain the blue Paper with 
olour, which the Nitre could not do; but in the Leaves 
their Acids are 40 from a great Quantity of 'acrid Salt, 
and become, in ſome Meaſure, like the acid Spirit of Sal Am- 
moniac, or that of Nitre. In the Roots theſe two Sorts of Salts 
are united with a little fortid Oil, and a pretty deal of Earth, 
In the Leaves they are diſſolved in a great Quantity of Phlegm. 
There does not appear any Vitriol in the Sorrel ; for the Juice 
of its Leaves does not blacken the Tincture of Galla, any more 
than other Acids which have nothing metallic in them. So that 
it is no wonder the different Parts of the Sorrel have different 
Virtues. The Roots Where the Sal Ammoniac, the Sulphur, 
and the Earth ominate, are good to remove ObſtruQtions in 
— are preſcribed i in Broths, DecoQtions, and 
. on the contrary, which are ſo 
en cool, by diminiſhing the 
Fermentation of- the Blood, and temper the Bile, or keep i 
from inflaming.' Simon Paulli relates, that in Greenland they 
give to thoſe that are troubled with the Scurvy, Broths, or De- 
coctions of Cochlearia, with Sorrel Leaves; which correct it 
Acrimony. It has 1 * obſerved alſo, that the Uſe of the Root 
and Leaves of this Plant very much relieve ſcorbutic Perſons, 
of a dty and bilious Conſtitution. The Leaves bruiſed, or 
roaſted under the Coals, haſten the Suppuration of Tumoun, 
as well as Leayen. The Roots ſtain Water with a red Colour; 
and ſerve to cheat ſick P eople who want to drink Wine, 
. pecly i if you add a little Juice of Pomegranates. Martin: 
Se, under the Article Bor Axic A, an Account of 
the . the Contents of KT by the 


Sc. 


Schw. 8. "Vl Jobs "2s, e brats ag 
312, Oxalis aao, Ger. 20. 
toſum repens lanceolatum, Raii Synop. 56. . 

This grows in Tillage Grounds; its Leaves are in Uſe; it 
is more grateful to the Palate than the common Sorrel, and i 
beſides endued with all its Virtues. Chab. Dale. 

This Sorrel is lower and ſmaller than the common, having 
many narrow ſharp-pointed Leaves, each of which has two lay: 
Ears to the End next the Stalk, which makes the LI 
appear, like the Head of a bearded Spear. They are four, like 
the common. The Tower gen . dikes as thoſe of the 
former; are ſmall and ſtamineous; and the oo gs; 
and leſs than the Seeds of that. The Root is ſmall, and 
Rei Lee ET IE 

is but rare x u to have ] irtue 
common So Miller. 

* ' AcgTo0sA Romana rotundifolia, Offic. Munt. Herb, Brit 
22 * en B. 11 1. Raii Hiſt. i. 180. 

.  Boerh. Ind. A. ii. 86. Tourn. Inſt. 50% 
— 8 abandica, Schw. 214. Oxalis Franca ſeu Rr 
20. Emac. 397.  Oxalis ſaliva Franca froe 
ark; 743. Oxalis folio rotundiore repens, J. B. i 
991. ry 311. FRENCH SORREL. 

It grows in Gardens; the Leaves are uſed, and have the fa 

Virtues is thoſe of the other Sorts. Dale. | 


is excellent apuiolt all lingering DISNEA 
is an Acrimony tending to Putrefachon, Fare, So 
and Water are in Uſe. No Plane. de purges the Bay 
foxculent Humours collected in the Winter, A Handful of © 

Leaves boiled in a Pint of Whey, js an. excellent Medicine 


April. in hort, mand” 


ACE 


pale green Colour, and a pleaſant four Taſte. The Flowers ſpring 
up among the Leaves, upon their own Foot-ſtalks, conſiſting 
f 1 of one ſingle Leaf, divided into five Parts; in mon Plants 
; : ere the Blood is too fluid, and the Veſſels lax. white, in others of a pale purple Colour. When the Flowers are 
g *. Ck lie. and are prone to a Conſumption, find fallen, the Seed Veſſels grow large and five-corner'd, and when 
: e Relief from taking the Juice hereof, which is of ripe will burſt aſunder at the leaſt Touch, caſting abroad their 
Uſe alſo externally applied; for it is proper to cleanſe ſordid Ul- ſmall round Seed. This Plant grows in Woods and ſhady Places, 
cers; and the Leaves, contuſed with Freſh-Butter, are of the and flowers in April. ? 


the Scurvy, if the Plant itſelf be eaten green, or its Juice 


; for it helps a ſtinking Breath faſtens looſe Teeth, and 
Ie of the Gums; and is e Ravenna! 


F cateſt Service againſt ſuch Carbuncles as tend to a Gangrene. The Leaves of Wood-forrel, which only are uſed, are believed 
| ary Hiſt. Plant. / to excel common Sorrel in all phyſical Virtues, and are reckoned. 
. To theſe three principal Kinds Miller adds the following: more cordial and uſeful in inflammatory Fevers, quenching 
3 Ack ros A Foliis criſpis, C. B. P. Sorrel with curled Leaves. Thirſt, and allaying the Heat of the Stomach, which they 
„ Ack ros montana maxima, C. B. P. Greateſt Mountain ſtrengthen, and create an Appetite; they help Diſorders of the 
— Sorrel. Liver, and are good for the Dropſy and Jaundice. The Juice, 


Ack ros Pyrenaict, anguſtiſſimo & longiſſimo folio, Schol. 
Bot. Pyrenean Sorrel, with very long narrow Leaves. 

Ac Tos A montana, lato Ari rotundo folio, Bocc. Muſ. Moun- 
tain Sorrel, with a broad Arum Leaf. 

Ack ros A montama pumila, ae, Ve Bocc. Mul. Dwarf 
Mountain Sorrel, with a Buckwheat Leaf. 

Ack ros A tuberoſa radice, C. B. P. Sorrel with a tuberoſe 


when clarified, is of a fine red Colour, and makes a very agree- 
able Syrup. | 
Officinal Preparations from Wood-ſorrel, are a Syrup of the 
Juice, and a Conſerve of the Leaves. Miller. 
The Juice of this Plant is ſomewhat oily, acid, and nitrous, 
therefore it is good in all burning, putrid, peſtilential Diſtempers. 
The Herb boiled in Milk and Water, is an excellent Remedy for 
an Inflammation, Pleuriſy, and all acute Diſeaſes. Nothing bet- 
ter corrects the Humours, Bile, and Putrefaction, than this 
Herb; therefore it muſt be good for a Nauſea and Want of 
Digeſtion ariſing from putrefied Bile, or any alcaleſcent Humour 
in the Stomach. Let the Patient eat this Herb like Lettuce, but 
without Vinegar, for it is ſour enough of itſelf. It is a fine 
Remedy in 123 Dyſentery, and Looſeneſs; therefore 
it ſhould be often uſed in Phyſic. Its diſtilled Water is of no 
Virtue. The Taſte of this Plant is an unpleaſant Sour, penetrat- 
ing almoſt like the Juice of Citrons, and rather aperient than 
aſtringent. It is a very good Medicine in burning Fevers, 
Inflammations of the Jaws, Buboes, Carbuncles, and the Plague. 
Contuſed green, and applied, it is uſeful in the Diſtempers laſt 
mentioned. There is an excellent Conſerve made of it with 
gar? A Volume has been written of the Virtues of this Herb 
in the German Tongue, and tranſlated into Latin, wherein you 
will find that the Plague has' been cured, and the Gums that 
were eaten with the Scurvy reſtored and healed by the Uſe of 


it. Boerhaave., 


Its 

h, 

m, 

ce 

Ire 

tat 

ent 

=y Root. _ 

** AczTosA Calthe folio, pergrina, C. B. P. Foreign Sorrel, 

and with a Marigold -Leat; | 

fo ACETOSA lucida, folio Atriplicis, H. R. Par. Shining Sorrel, 

the with Orach Leaves. | oth 

p it Ack ros A major Italica, ſemine rotundiore & glomerato, H. R. 

they par. Greater Italian Sorrel, with a round glomerated Seed. 

De- ACETOSA lanceolata anguſtifolia elatior, Mor, Hiſt. Taller, 

i its narrow-leaved, ſpear-pointed Sorrel. | 

oots AcztTosA Ocymi folio, Netpolitana, C. B. P. Neapolitan 

ons, Sorrel, with a Baſil Leaf. ; | 

N Ac ros Americana, folits longiſſimis pediculis denatis. Ame: 

Ours, rican Sorrel, with Leaves growing on long Pedicles. 

Our; Ack ros A retundifohka repens Eboracenſis, jo: in medio deli- 

by, um patiente, Mor. Hiſt, Creeping round-leaved Sorrel of the Su 
$ North. 

nt of Ac ros A arboreſcens, ſubratundo folio, ex inſulis Fortwiatis, 

y the Pluk. Almag. Shrubby Sorrel, with a round Leaf, from the 

ortunate Iſlands, 


Ack ros A Muſcovitica ſterilit, M. H. The Northern barren 
orrel. ; ; 
As Boerhaave attributes great Virtues to the native Salts of 
Ucetoſa, it will be proper to inſert his Method of making them. 
1. Take a large Quantity of broad-leaved Garden Sorrel, in 
the Prime of its Growth, a little before it flowers; let it 
be gathered early in the Morning, and well waſhed from 
its in fair Water ; cut it, bruiſe it; commit lt to a 
clean Linen Bag, and ſqueeze out all the Juice in a ſtrong 
Preſs. This Juice will be very acid, green, and thick as 
Muſt. 2. Dilute it with fix times its Quantity of pure 
Rain- water, that it may the better paſs the Strainer ; now 
filter it through a conical Linen Bag, returning it fo often 
till at length it becomes pure; thin, and limpid ; at which 
Time it will be gratefully acid. 3. Put the Liquor, fo 
purified, into wide Glaſs Veſſels, and inſpiſſate it by a very 
tle Boiling, in a Place free from Duſt, and over a clear 
ire, till the remaming Matter become almoſt as thick as 
recent Cream, and ſtrongly acid. 4. Pour this thick Liquor 
into a clean Urinal Glaſs, which it may fill till it reaches 
within its Neck ; then gently pour on the Top a little pure 
Oil-Olive, to the Height of about the tenth of an Inch; 


Floor of a Cellar. By this Means the Oil preventing Fer- 
mentation, Putrefaction, and Nopineſs, a Salt will be pto- 
duced reſembling Tartar, which nearly approaches to the 
natural Salt of Vegetables. 5. The t; 
being now poured off, let the Salt be a little waſhed b 
the quick and ſudden Affuſion of cold Water, to cleanſe 
it of its adhering flimy Feculencies ; then gently dry it, 
and it will be the native Salt of the Plant.  Boerh. Chem. 
gerrosk EspRNA. Eſurine Spirit of Vinegar , which 
ll be deſcribed under the Article ACETUM. adobe 
ACETOSELLA. A Plant thus diſtingu 


Wt, Brit. 13 On ga, Mer. Pin. 90. Ger. 1030. — 


F ˙—N en CENT. 


Wos Dax. | 
:\ %0d-ſorrel has a ſmall, Jong, and ſpaly Root, inclitin 

fa 9 r, With a great many fine Keule Pikes. * * be 
are numerous? pringing directly fföm the Root, teach 


quor, therefore, 


| | iſhed by Authors: 
Aer reszITA Lajula, Alleluja,' Offic. Acetoſella & Lijjula 


f 


+ T7 by 


AY; eve Efficacy 


about two ot thife Inches high, 


ACETUM, Vinegar. | | 
This Fluid ſo commonly known has in all Ages been eſteemed 
of _ Importance both in Phyſic and Surgery. 
ippocrates recommends it in Hyſterical Diſorders; and in 
Inflammations of the Liver, and Diaphragm, mixed with Honey. 
See OXYMEL. But he fays it is more ſerviceable in bilious, 
than atrabilarious Conſtitutions z for where Melancholy abounds 
it is prejudicial, And that it is more proper for Men than 
Women, becauſe it is hurtful to the Uterus. De Ratione Victus 
in Acutis, | ROPE ap IO. FG 
By Galen Vinegar is repreſented as moſt attenuating, diſcu- 
tient, repelling and antiphlogiſtic. He ſays in order to inform 
himſelf of the Effects of Vinegar, he applied the Thapſia to 
ſeveral Parts of the Legs, which in four or five Hours were much 
inflamed and painful. He then waſhed one Sore with Water, 
another he anointed with Oil, another with Roſaceum, and to 
another he applied Vinegar, and found nothing gave ſo effectual 
Relief as the laſt. 


He ſays it penetrates all Bodies like Fire, and runs thro? the 


' thickeſt and cloſeſt Cloths ſooner than Water. That it diſſolves 


ſcirrhous Tumours of the Spleen ; and is an Antidote againſt the 


Poiſon of Muſhrooms, and of the Thapſia, or Deadly Carrot. 
and thus let it ſtand at reſt for eight Months, upon the 


It cutes Hickups that are cauſed by the Putrefaction of 


Aliment that remains undigeſted upon the Stomach. I ſuppoſe. 
he means an alcaline Putrefaction; for then it cannot fail of 


beg T... ane: 

In burning Fevers that happen during the Heat of Summer, 
attended with great Thirſt, or in Fevers that happen in any other 
Seaſon attended with Heat and Thirſt, he recommends Vinegar ' 
mixed with Water, as an effeQual Remedy; and directs it to 
be applied to Achors that are mild, and require only topical 
Applications, and to a fupericia Herpes, which he affirms it 
wii fo b ak Ee ES au 

Vinegar with Bitters he directs for inflammatory Tumours 
tending towards a Scirrhus, 2 the Spleen, becauſe it 
attenuates without heating. And a Sci hus in general, he lays, 

ay be gared by the Fumes of Vinegar received from a red- 


- 


"erful Exciter known in Faintings, H 7 and all thoſe ſud- 
Sled ge L thoſe ſu 


den Diſorders which are uſually.called Fits, where it is of mu 
goo any fottid Fumes, or volatile Salts, which 
itth 


frequently are of Little Service, and often do a greatdeal, of Hurt: 


weg Into three equial- Pete each in Stipe” bf a Heart, of a _ 


85 Uk oh 929 Yr SOEFW Tis: #7 ef 117 
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: und creates an Appetite. S all manner of Fluxes of Blood, 
|; either taken inwardly, or externally applied. And boiled with 
=_- the Food ſtops a Looſeneſs. It is prop tor Woinds, and pre- 
vents Tflamimation if applied in greaſy Wool ('Owwornge7;) or a 
Spunge. It cures a Prolapſus of the Anus and Uterus, and the 
Putrefaction and Bleeding of the Gums; it. is ſerviceable for 
f eating Ulcers, Eryſipelas, Herpes, Leproſy, Tetters, and 
Films in the Eye, if Joinen with other proper Ingredients. It 
reſtrains the Spreading of phagedenick and cancerous Ulcers, if 
they are conſtantly fomented with it. A warm Fomentation of 
on with Sulphur relieves the Gout ; and Vinegar applied 
+ effaces the Lividneſs from W and 1 With 
Oitof of Ros ; lied ingreafy Wool, or a Spunge, it cures 
Lan» Head. The hot Steam thereof is effectual 
inſt the the Boh, Thickneſs of Hearing, and Noiſe in the 
Ears; and Vinegar dropped into them kills Worms bred therein. 


A Fontan of warm Vinegar, or a Spunge dipped therein; 
hot Fomenta- 


cures Swellings of the Glands and Itchings: 
the cold Poiſon of venomous Creatures, 


1 5 tion is effectual 
| | as on the contrary, the told Fomentation is a Remedy for their 
hot Poiſon. A Vomit of hot Vinegar is effectual againſt all Sorts 
| a of Poiſon, eſpecially the Papaver Spumeum, and Hemlock; and, 
| taken with Salt, againſt e of Blood, or Milk in the 
| Stomach, Muſhrooms, the white Chamzleon, and the Yew. A 
Draught "thereof expells Leeches out of the Stomach, mitigates 
| | an old Cough, and irritates a new one. It is good ſupped hot for 
an Aſthma, In G „it ſtops Defluxions on the Throat, 
A is uſeful in the Quinſey, and Relaxation of the Uvula, and held 
| ? in the Mouth hot relieves the Toothach. 
gable in his En- 


ACE 


Caſks ih each of theſe, at about the Diſtance of a Foot from the 

Bottom, as they ſtand upright, a wicker Grate is fixed. Un, 

theſe Grates are laid a moderately thick Stratum, of freſh, green 

Tendrels of Vines, and over theſe, ſuch a Quantity of the Pol 

of Grapes from which the Grapes have been ſtripped, as is ſug. 

cient to > fl the Veſſel to withia a a Foot of the Top. Wat 
epared, the Wine of which the Vinegn 


two Veſſels ate thus pr 

x to be made is poured into both of them, but in ſuch a Manne, 
that one of them is filled quite full, the other only half full; an 
then every Day — the Veſſel which was half full, ; 
filled out of the other, ſo that neither remains full above tweny 
four Hours. After proceeding i in this Manner for two or three 
Days, a Fermentation ariſes in the Wine with a ſenſible 15 
in the half filled Veſſel, and this increaſes 8 every 
Mean time the Motion and Heat are almoſt fuffocated in CO Cit 
which is quite full, ſo as nearly to ceaſe in the Space of the 
twenty four Hours, during which it remains full. Thus Fermen- 


tation and Heat are OY excited and ſuffocated in t i 
two oaken Veſſels. 


In this Manner the 


is continued, till the Heat; 
extinguiſhed, and there appears no more Motion in the half fila 
Veſſel; and this is a Sign 


that the acetoſe Fermentation is c. 
pleated, the Vinegar therefore muſt be then put up in Cab 
well ſtopped: 4 
The hotter the Room is where theſe Veſſels, in Which th = 
Vinegar is prepared, are placed, the ſooner will it be made; i 4 
France it is compleated in er in about fifteen Days : Bus 
cold Weather, 2 a cold Place, the tion is more * 3. _ 
when either the Seaſon or the Workhouſe is hot, it is 4 T 
neceſſary to fill the half filled Veſſel out of that which is ful, 
every twelve Hours ; for otherwiſe there ariſes ſuch a Heat i 
Fermentation in the Veſſel half full that the volatile Spiri u 
the Wine, not being yet ſufficiently fixed, are diſſipated by te 
Heat, and fly off before they can be properly intangled and c- 
verted into the acid Spirit of Vinegr ; And hence the Lqu, 
though it would be ſour would at the ſame time be vapid, al Wi 
in no reſpect rous Vinegar. For this reakon th | 
the Veſſel which is half full, is always accurately cloſed vii Wl 
"Cover of Oak, that the foaming Ebullition of the 


_ the illuſtrious Boerhaave has been indefati 

the Production of Vinegat, curious in his Re- 

— into the Nature of it, and accurate in his Account of its 

| Virtues, Icannot do a more zprecable thing to my Readers than 

ö make them acquainted with his Sentiments on this Subject, upon 
which I ſhall take the Liberty to make ſonie Remarks. Mean 

time I would adviſe them to read the Articles FERMENTATION 

and Acinum, in order to the better underſtanding what follows. 

After underſtanding the Effect of the firſt Fermentation 

of vegetable Juices, that is, Alcohol, or an inflammable Spirit, it 


which cannot any ways be procured without previous Fermenta- 
7 and that a double _ the 9 
uor muſt precede that of and then ine or 
vinous Liquor is fit for this Puipole. For if KY with 
A ke Tn Red he own and the 
Flowers that riſe to the during its Fermentation, adding 
alſo powder'd Tartar, and the T , Stalks, and Skins of the 
Grape, and the acid, auſtere Vine-] eaves, which abound with © 
| a faline, tartarous Matter, and then ftir "theſe well together, 
| | and ſet them in a warm place, ly in wooden Caſks | 
| that are thoroughly penetrated with the Vapour of Vinegar, and 
| in an Air that is alſo impregnated with the Fumes of 
\ they will by this means undergo a ſecond Fermentation, with a 
conſiderable Production of Heat, and, in this particular, the ſecond 
acetoſe Fermentation differs from the firſt. If this is protracted 
4 7 too long, the Wine, indeed, Fancy ſouriſh, but then it grows 
} flat, and never. becomes good 
The remote _— dere, ; of an acetoſe F 2 is 
every egetable, which is e of a vinous Fermentation, 
provided it is firſt, by this, converted into Wine. The 
Matter from which Vinegar is immediately prepared, is 2 
— *-door, with this Circumſtance however, * the 
er ines are, the ſharper ge are the Vinegars which 
© are. made from them, whilſt Taler Wines prodece indeed 
9 Vinegar „ but of a weak and more unative Nature. EXT 
: 7 Fermens by by which an r* Fermentation is moſt ſuc- 
my are 
acid Fece, e 442 acidiſh Wide, 
Mother of Wine. 1 
2. Faces of Vinegar collected in old Caſks, eſpecially ſuch © N 
: "2s are well ſaturated with yery firing * in 
; 3 Tartar of an acid Wine, reduced to owder. 
4+ 1 e firſt well prepared, and brought to its 


l bee of Acidity, | 
2 e for i N time full 
* e hence are thorou . 
* gh! 

2 The fr Gee of the Le in is om Wive. 


| of Chetties, Currants, and 
ets Tales 2 and ne acid 
1 al e $i | 


THE gl Brain of i ary 

8 a 'Compolition eced] het fight % 

4 1185 ee 
" far * Incgats/arc produced. * - 

2 lng gre th e 


inegar, witl 
= bid wt Pac n u Philephical TranſeBlions, the Puport 
\ — 0 wo Beg a= Venus we ji * un 


remains that we conſider the other Production of it, Vinegar, 


"Spirits may act longer and more forceably u 
ſtances water, and by the Reaction of them be bet 
ſecured from Diſſipation. But the full Veſſel is not covered, bit 
left quite open, that the Air may have a free Acceſs wt 


inegar, 


called the 20. Hence perhaps, 
hs res that almo every Change which is brought ado 


5 our Conſideration, which-is, that whilſt Wine is thus con 


"pos undtuous Matter, for 


tory of the Generation of 
and an Account of this was after- 8 this pi 


Liquor may be reſtrained, and checked, and thus the repelli 
pon the auſtere wb 


Liquor deſigned to be changed.. 
'This is the ſecond Fermentation, which tends to the Produ 
tion of Vinegar, and there terminates. Vinegar is — 
ſome eſteemed a 1 roduced after the E 

 inflammable Sp — by the firſt Fermentation; k 
this would be ne: ue nothing like Vinegar. On the cont) 
the more generous, and the more 4 a with Spirits the Wit 
is which is uſed for this Purpoſe, the better will Ne Viewrl 
"and the weaker the Wine is. t the leſs acid is the Vinegar preput 
from it. For this reaſon, the wi = 1 9 Malt-Liquors, if tie 
treated in the ſame Manner, good V 
gr, 28 do the richeſt Spanih Wipes. in thi on, & 
Is particularly remarkable, that this Converſion of Wine 1 
_ Vinegar is not brought about without the Generation of 2 
ane Heat during the Fermentation; whereas Muſt fern 
in the time of Vintage ſcarcely generates' any Heat; ® 
t-Liquor, notwithſtanding the violent Motion which 
excited whilſt it works, does not grow warm. Is Heat = 
fore always required for the Generation of an Acid? It he 
that Corn and Milk and Food prepared from theſe do not 8% 
acid without Heat either of the Seaſon; of artificial Fire, l 
of the Body. And we find, that a i vinkes Fire een e 
Sulphur, and Salt, which are not acid, into Spirits exten 


u pon Reflection, we ſhall find rea 


ture, requires a certain Degree of Heat. 
S 


into Vinegar, this clear thin Liquor depoſites an incredible Q. 
_ tity of thick, pinguious, oil and as it were ſoapy Fæces, n 
bang about the Sides of the Veſlch, the Vine Tendrels, 5 
Pedicles of the Grapes. Whence ſhould this ariſe? yy | 
there is rat the feali Sign of any ſuch thing, and in the 
. Tendrels, nd Pelickes, vine 5 would to End nodin 
. @ pinguious oj N And yet it is in this Mann® f 
" from the Wine; bor if je is waſhed off i will bene 
; Infomuch it is e Year to clęar wal 
3 when the. Wine 
to the Veſlels, it would not be ed to a thin arg) 
ut to a thick, ran, pinguious er fie for no Ul 


. wi ths be talen e 8 e 
ut Care. m to clear the Peters, 1 


4 
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Producive of very great Effects in the Body. 
1 | rr 
mous Bites, and at the fame time allays the Thirſt which accom- 


milder by an Addition of Honey: "The Surgeons ure 
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fer this the Grates, Sides, and Bottoms of the Veſſels, in any thing is of greater Service. In weak, languid, drowſy, and 
hich the Vinegar is made, are cleared with the ſame Caution, lethargic Patients, and thoſe much ſubject to Faintings and Vo- 
nd as ſoon as ever the pinguious Impurities are removed, the mitings, after having tried the moſt celebrated chymical Produc- 
Grates, T wigs, and Stalks are diſpoſed as before, and are then tions in vain, I have frequently at laſt given Relief by applying 
again fit for making Vinegar ; till, by a long Uſe, the ſame oily Vinegar to the Noſe and Mouth, or giving it internally. And 
Cruſt will be formed again; which evidently demonſtrates, that farther, which perhaps only thoſe who have tried it would rea- 
the Wine actually throws out an Oil whilſt it is changed from dily believe, in convulſive, hypochondriacal, and hyſterical Caſcs 
its own proper Nature to that of Vinegar. At the ſame time I have often known it do good (and for theſe purpoſes it is 
too, the acetific Ferment remains in the Veſſels, Grates, aud ſtrongly recommended by Hippocrates in many Places). Juſtly, 
Stalks ; and hence, when theſe Veſſels have been uſed a conſi- therefore, did Hippocrates and Galen recommend it to H 
derable time, they acquire very ſtrongly the Power of converting chondriacs. In a true Putrefaction and deadly Corruption of the 
Wine into Vinegar, and with the Grates, and Stalks &c. Humours, and for ſtopping the Progreſs of a Gangrene, nothing 
become as it were ſpungy Reſervoirs of Vinegar. is equal to it; and this I affirm from Experience. But the fol- 
It is farther to be remembered that as Alcohol, prepared lowing Obſervatigp renders all farther Arguments upon this Sub- 
from very ſtrong old Malt Liquor, can ſcarcely be diſtinguiſhed ject ſuperfluous. During the moſt extremt autumnal Heats, 
from that drawn from the richeſt Wine, ſo here the ſame Malt when animal Subſtances are ſtrongly inclingdto run into a putrid 
Liquor, treated in the Manner explained, may be converted into Sanies, Fleſh and Blood are preſerved from Corruption by ſprin- 


7 Vinegar, as „ pure, and fit for any Uſe, as can be made Kkling them plentifully with Vinegar. But, with all due Deference 


from the beſt Wine; nor is it eaſy to find any Difference betwixt to the Opinions of thoſe who think otherwiſe, I attribute an atte- 
them, except what is owing to the Bitters put into Malt Liquor, nuating Virtue to Vinegar. For if it is, mixed warm with the 
to make it keep, which give it a Colour and Taſte different from Blood, or its Serum, it is ſo far from coagulating them, and 
what it would have had, if prepared from Corn alone. In other from generating polipous Concretions by its Admixture, that it 
reſpects they are intirely the ſame. | attenuates them, and agrecably reſolves Coagulations already, 

The Effect therefore of this ſecond Fermentation; when com formed. In acute Fevers, therefore, in malignant burning 
pleated, is the Production of good Vinegar. In order now to Fevers, in the Plague, the ſmall Pox, Meaſles, and the like 
underſtand this the better, let us conſider what Vinegar is. Diſtempers, Vinegar is an excellent Medicine, whilſt volatile 
Vinegar is an acid, penetrating, ſubpinguious, volatile, vege- alcaline Salts are uſed with much Prejudice and Danger to the 
table Liquor, produced from Wine by a ſecond Fermentation; Patient, becauſe by their ſtimulating Acrimony they incfeaſe 
the firſt Part of this which riſes in Diſtillation is _ acid, and the Velocity, and of Conſequence the Denſity of the Blood: 
by no means inflammable, but extinguiſhes Fire and Flame, like Conſiſtent with this was the Practice of the "ufirious Franciſcus 
Water; and by theſe remarkable Properties, Wine is diſtin- de le Boe Sylvius, who, if not the Inventor, was at leaſt a great 
guiſhed from Vinegar. Favourer of the Sal Volatile Oleoſum ; for by the Help of what 

Wine, then, by one Fermentation is prepared directly from ProphylaQtic did he viſit his Patients in the Plague with Safety? 
vegetable Juices ; Vinegar, by a ſecond Fermentation, from Tt was by only drinking firſt an Ounce or two of Vinegar: And 
Wine that is already made. The volatile Part that firſt riſes from he informs us, that having once omitted it, he for this Neglect was 
Wine in Diſtillation will take fire, and riſe into a lucid Flame, puniſhed with a ſevere Pain in his Head. In ſhort we are not 
but the moſt volatile Part of Vinegar, which riſes firſt like acquainted with a more certain and effectual Sudorific; for 
Water, puts it out. This, therefore, is an Inſtance of a very - Vinegar, either diluted with Water, or alone, will procure a 


: extraordinary Production of one thing froni another of a different plentiful Sweat, in the Plague, and other malignant Diſeaſes, 


Nature. Some of the moſt able Chymiſts have called Vinegar Where other things ſeldom anſwer; | | 
a volatile Tartar of Wine, ' becauſe Tartar is the moſt acid part Vinegar ſeems to be generated by the Combination of the 
of Wine, but not volatile; Vinegar, Wine converted into a inflammable Spirit, produced by the firſt Fermentation, with 
volatile Acid; and — were farther confirmed in this Opinion, an Acid ſomewhat more fixed, which lay concealed in the Wine; 
becauſe Wine generally depoſites a Tartar, and Vinegar, if for theſe inflammable Spirits are not loſt: Perhaps therefore theſe 
it reſt never ſo long, produces not the leaſt portion of it, though Spirits, by the ſecond Fermentation, may be united with the 
2s it is deprived of a great deal of Oil in making, and hence is eſſential Salt of the Wine, that is, the Tartar; This I leave to 
rendered more acid, it ſhould ſeem reaſonable to expect it would mature Examination, only adding, that it ſeems as if the Spirit of 
generate a greater Quantity. It -muft be confeſſed that what the Wine was altered in its Nature, and had put on that of Vine- 
remains at the Bottom of the Retort; after the Diſtillation of gar. And if this is true, this is the only Way commonly known 
Vinegar, ſeems to approach near to the Nature of Tartar, but of truly changing the Matter of Alcohol into ſomething of a 
yet, upon Examination, we find it a Subſtance very different from quite different Nature. | | 
it. But it will be of ſingular Service to Chymiſtry, Medicine, Perhaps the fineſt eſſential Salt of Wine is the Tartar which is 
and Natural Philoſophy, to explain the ſpecific Nature of Vinegar, generated from it; and which is utterly conſumed in the making 
which I ſhall-endeavour to do. as follows. —Oon » . of Vinegar, though in the Proceſs there is nothing ſeparated from 
Vinegar is a Liquor, diſtinguiſhed by its proper Characteri- it, but a thick Oil; for if the pureſt and moſt defecated Rheniſh 
fic above ſpecified, to which I'ſhall only now add, that it is a Wine is, whilſt new, put into a clean Caſk, it will produce a 
volatile, oily, acid Salt; for its Oil, which lies ſurpriſingly con- great Quantity of the beft Tartar, when at the ſame time if the 
cealed under a ſharp, thin Aeid, moſt evidently diſcovers itſelf very ſame Wine is by the above deſcribed Proceſs converted into 
by a great many Experiments. Vinegar, and ftands ever ſo long, it will never generate the leaſt 
This Compound is extremely uſeful, becauſe it p ly re- Portion of 'Tartar, and yet, as I before obſerved, there is nothing 
liſts that dangerous Putrefaction to which animal Juices are very depoſited or formed, during the ſecond Fermentation, that in 
ſubject, and at the ſame time it is rendered leſs acrid by reaſon any reſpe& reſembles Tartar, but only a pinguious, tenacious 
of the oily Particles joined with it. This Liquor alſo is ſo pene- Matter, that is widely different from it. | 3 
beating that it eaſily paſſes through very denſe Subſtances, | (as was In the Diſtillation of Wine, the Spirit produced by the firſt 
n its full Strength, and without any Separa - Fermentation comes over before the Water; but in Vinegar 
ton of its Parts, and will infinuate itſelf into all Parts of the Body; prepared by the ſecond Fermentation, the watery Part riſes firſt, 
very few Veſſels excepted, and thus being diſttibuted theo' the and. when this is drawn off, an acid Spirit ſucceeds, which is 
greateſt'Part-of the vaſcular: „will there exert its proper always the ſtronger and more acid, the lower it is drawn. 
Towers, tally as it is then aſſiſted by the natural: Heat, Whetice we perceivez that the firſt Fermentation renders its 
and vital Motion. It alſo very readily ſuffers itſelf to be mixed Productions volatile; but the ſecond makes what it generates 
wich every animal Fluid we are acquainted with,” the Oil itſelf more fixed. The Action therefore of Fermentation appears 
not excepted, and thus by its Penetrability- and Miſcibility is very ſurpriſing, which from Muſt; that is ſweet; produces a 
6 Wine, which iticlines to an Acidity ; and from a Fluid void of 
"IteffeQtually refrigerates in Fevers cauſed by the Stimulation of Alcohol before, generates it; and again, from a ſweet Liquor 


aan Bile grown too acrid, of an alealeſcent Salt, or of a Putre- furms an Acid; and makes the Matter of Alcohol afford ſomo- 


revailing in the Juices of the human „ dr by-vene- "thing in every reſpect widely different from it. 
8 i The Promoters of this ſecond Fermentation are, 
Panies theſe! Diforders. And hence in theſe Caſes, we have 1. A ſufficient of Heat. ROE 


 othing extolled more by Dioſcorides and Hippocrates, - than 2. The free Acceſs and even Admixture of the Alf. 


te, or Vinegar and Water, eſpeelally when rendered 3. Motion, Coneſuaſſation, and frequent ſtirring of the Liquar 
os | uainted in the open Ai. | 3 
nothing of greater Importance in many ertetnal ies, 


Tromintoxicating,' that whereas fermented Spirit of Wine is the ſtirting che Liquor about is here of ſervice, whereas in the other 


oy tingtharinebtiates, Spiritof Vinegar on the proves it does harm. See FERMENTATION. | 


Ilan for Dranketinels When it i cxeited z eren though a Wo fee here that Bocrhaare attributes an attenuating Virtue to 
u quite ſimk · in Steep from the Abuſe of Spirttucus Li- ' Vinegar, contrary to the Aſſertions of many great Men, who have 


Yrs,” he pay be rouſed by e him Vinegar, Hence, in - ſet it in very different Light. Tam ſenſible; that the Effects of 


to the'Spirits,*ſearcely Vinegar upon Blood out of the Limits as _ 


4. The Addition of ſome very warm Aromatic during the 
m Eryſipelas, Phlegmon, or putrid Ulcer. In virulent Bites, Fermentation. The Impediments to this | Fermentation are 
dere is not army kling more effieatious than Oxyerate. It is fo far every thing which: retards the firſt Fermentation, exbeſit that 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


determine thoſe it has upon the ſame Fluid, whilſt clreulating If we examine all the Subſtances in Nature, that are uſad j, 
in the Veſſels. However the Queſtion whether Vinegar mixed with promote Fertility, we ſhall find they contain an alcaline $, 
the Blood freſh drawn from a Vein, preſerves, or deſtroys the Thus all the Parts or Excrements of Animals contain an alc;. 
Fluidity of it, ſeems of Importance enough to deſerve Examina- line Salt; and the ſame kind of Salt is found in all Vegetable 
tion, eſpecially as Men of conſiderable Figure in the Profeſfion that have undergone Putrefaction. Thus Lime alſo contains an 
of Phyſic have maintained Aſſertions in regard to this directly extremely volatile and penetrating alcaline Salt, of ſinguly 
oppoſite to each other. . | Efficacy in fertilizing barren Lands. Amongſt Limes may be 
In order to ſatisfy my ſelf of the Truth, July 29. 1741, I reckoned a Kind of Sal Terræ, to be diſcovered by its Effect 
a Surgeon to take ſome Blood from the Arm of a Boy about in all Countries: For Earth, by the continual Action of the din 
fteen Years old, who was in a Fever. He took it in four dif- upon it during Summer, is in ſome Meaſure calcined, and fr. 
ferent Tea-cups, each of which held an Ounce and a half. niſhed with a Salt of the Nature of Lime. Hence the Adyzr. 
Into the firſt I put three Tea- ſpoonfulls of the beſt White-Wine tages of a Summer Fallow, as the Farmers call it, which is our 
Vinegar I could get, as ſoon as ever the Cup was near full, and expoſing the naked Earth to the Influence of the Sun. Hence WAR 
ſtirred it round two or three times. * Er alſo the great Fertility of Meadows from Inundations ; for be 
In the ſecond I put none, but ſtirred it as near as I could in the Waters having in their Paſſage taken up and diſſolved lage 
ſame Manner I did the firſt, that I might be ſure the moving it Quantities of this Sal Terræ, depoſites them upon the Lang 
had an equal Effect on the Fluidity of the Blood contained in = overflow, 
both the Cups. ut this is no where ſo remarkable as in Egypt, whoſe 


In the third Cup I put four Tea-ſpoonfuls of the ſame Vine- digious Fertility ſeems to depend intirely upon this kind of al. $ E 
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gar, and ſtirred it in the ſame Manner. g caline Salt; for the Water of the Nile being gathered in the 
1 In the fourth Cup 1 put none, and ſtirred it in the fame parched Mountains of Æthiopia, collects in its Paſſage this Salt, 
Manner. which it afterwards depoſites on the Soil of Ægypt. 


In half an Hour, the Blood in the ſecond and fourth Cup was This Kind of Salt is perhaps that which the Inhab'tants in 
coagulated; the Blood in the firſt Cup was coagulated but very all Ages have collected in great Quantities, under the Name af 


little, and that in the third not at all. Natron, which is not unlike the Cineres Clavellati, and may 
About four Hours after, the Serum was perfectly ſeparated be uſed for the ſame Purpoſes. 
from the Craſſamentum in the ſecond and fourth. When theſe alcaline Salts are committed to the Earth, and 


The firſt was not much coagulated. The third ſcarce at all. conſequently expoſed to the Air, they attract the Acid floating 
The next Morning the Blood in the fecond and fourth was the therein, till * are ſaturated therewith, and become neutral, 


ſame as the Night before. : At the ſame Time they attract the Moiſture, and with it the 
That in the firſt coagulated, but not ſtrongly, and without volatile Oils of Animals and Vegetables floating in the Air, 
any Separation. Theſe then, mixed withthe Oil of the Earth, being digeſted by 


| That in the third was ſomewhat thick, but till preſerved its the Heat of the Sun, form a penetrating, neutral Soap; which, 
| Fluidity. I believe thoſe who have repreſented Vinegar as a when diluted by the Rains, becomes a Menſtruum capable d 
| tor of Blood, have been led into this Error by the Effect diſſolving Earth, or reducing it to Particles fine enough to enter 
which the ſtronger Mineral Acids have upon Blood ; for thoſe the Pores of the Roots of Plants, 

make it coagulate very ſoon, and ſtrongly, as tis probable I call this Soap, becauſe it has all the Ingredients of Soap in 
Vinegar would do, had it the ſame Quantity of Acid in it; but its Compoſition, and anſwers the fame End, that is, it diſtoles 
ſtrong Vinegar contains only about fourteen Grains of true Acid Concretiens of Earth, or, in other Words, Dirt. And I be. 
in an Ounce, whereas there is three Drams and fix Grains, that lieve every Body has obſerved the Earth to foam and lather upon 
1 : is, 185 Grains of Acid, in five Drams of Oil of Vitriol. Now a haſty Shower of Rain. The Ingredients of Soap are an alc 
| the ſame thing in different Degrees has frequently very different line Salt, and Oil. Now, all Oils contain an Acid, and thi 
q Effects on the ſame Body. | Acid neutralizes the alcaline Salt, as it mixes with it, in the 
| However, ſo far as may be judged by Effects, Vinegar may Formation of Soap. It is, perhaps, on account of this Acid, 
| ; be faid to be a great Attenuator of the Blood, whilſt in the that Oils flame; for Acids, tho' not readily inflammable, yet 
| — Courſe of Circulation; and at the ſame time, which is very extra- flame with the utmoſt Violence, and greateſt Degree of Ex 
| ordinary, preſerves the Texture of the Blood, and keeps it from ploſion, when once ſet on fire. And I do not recollect ay 
that Diſſolution, which it is inclinable to in the Plague, and Body in Nature that will flame, that has not an Acid in it. 
peſtilential Fevers. This will appear leſs wonderful, if we con- Turpentines, which are vegetable Oils, and contain a great 
ſider that Vinegar as an Acid prevents Putrefaction, as was Quantity of Acid, are remarkable for the Violence of the Flame 

obſerved above ; and that when the extremely elaſtic Particles of wy emit. | 
the Acid are mixed with the circulating Fluid in a juſt Propor- Tom this Sapo Terræ, or Soap of the Earth, is made that 
tion, the Heat of the Body rarefies and expands them with a neutral Salt which we call Nitre, perhaps the greateſt Diſlolvent 
| Force ſufficient to break thro' and deſtroy the Coagulations or in Nature, and for that Reaſon a Medicine of the greateſt lm 
; Concretions of the Blood, which are the very Eſſence of Inflam- portance in the Practice of Phyſic. It muſt be obſerved here, 
| mations. | | for the better underſtanding and Confirmation of what I am go 
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I fay in a juſt Proportion, becauſe the Blood may be over- ing to ſay, that the Acid of the Air which enters the Compo- 
charged with the acid Particles. Iis for this Reaſon probably ſition of common Nitre, is not loſt or deſtroyed, but onlf 
that Hippocrates adviſes Vinegar in Fevers, diluted with Water diſguiſed and concealed under the Maſk of the alcaline Salt 
and mixed with Honey; for, as Galen expreſſes it, Vinegar adds and Oil with which it is united, and from which it may again be 
Wings to Water, and enables it to penetrate into the moſt ex- ſeparated, as it actually is in making Spirit of Nitre. 
treme Parts of the Body. This ſaponaceous ——— then, together with the diſſo ei 

Cclius Aurelianus adviſes to blow Vinegar into the Noſe in Earth, is conveyed into the Pores of the Roots of Plants, uber 
an Epileptic Fit. | 2 a Part of the Earth and Salt is employed in the Formation of the 
| Upon reflecting on the Appearances in both the Fermentations Solids, and a Part of the Oil ſerves as a Cement for joining tie 
| neceſſary to the eration of Vinegar, I think there is Reaſon Particles of Earth together, which otherwiſe would not coher, 

to believe that the Acid of Vinegar isa new Production, but that but fall ſrom each other like the Aſhes of Vegetables, liel 

it rather lay concealed and enveloped in the Oil of the vegetable are nothing but Earth and Salts deprived of their cementing Oi 

| Juice, till diſengaged from it by two Fermentations, which are by Fire. Mean time the Juices, deprived of Part of thell 
| nothing more than continued Efforts of the extremely elaſtic th, Salt and Oil, are ſomewhat acid 3 that is, the Acid u 
4 | Acid, aſſiſted by a proper Degree of Heat, to diſunite itſelf from ſome Degree diſengaged from the enveloping Oil, neutralizi%; 
| * the vegetable Oil, which diſguiſes it, and detains it, thereby Salts, and auſtere Earth, has Liberty to act and affect the Or 
preventing it from flying off, and mixing with the Air, of which gans of Taſte. But as the Plant approaches, to Maturity, | 

perhaps it was originally a Denizon, and from whence, it may of the Oil and Earth received by the Root is employed in Ac 

- be entertaining to trace it, till it diſintangles itſelf from the ve- cretion: They mix therefore with the Juices, - and contribute 

getable Juices, and exhaling, leayes the remaining Fluid taſteleſs, by Degrees to their Neutralization, which is farther promoted 

and vapid, being only Water with a ſmall Portion of mucilagi- by the Heat of the Sun, which digeſts them together, and nes 

nous and unaQtive Oil. 4 4.7.  . with them itſelf; for Heat is a Body, as has been proved by m 

It is fazd under the Article Acipum,. that there is an Acid ny Experiments; and according to its different Degrees, has 


——ů— —— —v—xãä — — — 


perpetually floating in the Air, This Acid is ſo ſtrongly attrac- the Power of neutralizing Acids, or ling them om . 
8 ted by alcaline Salts of all kinds, that in time they become ſo Subſtances to which they adhered; but 1 do hot know that 
ſaturated: therewith, as to be entirely neutral. - Now alcaline has been proved, by any Experiment, that it can utterly deln 


Salts are the great Promotors of Fertility, inſomuch that, unleſs theme. rn OY and LO 
the Earth is ſufficiently ſaturated ki» of hem no Vegetable of | It muſt alſo be remembered. that Vegetables imbibe the , 
any kind will grow in it, becauſe theſe, Salts are abſolutely and no doubt the Acid thereof. And indeed this kind | 
nexreſſary to the Formation of a. ſaponaceous, neutral Men- Reſpiration is not leſs e Vegetables, than uin, 
 iruwm, capable of diſſolving Earth ; for otherwiſe Earth, which for without, an open Intercouris with. the Air, no Plaut © 
is incapable of Solution by Water alone, could not enter; the live, but very ſoon. withers away and dies. If we ate? * 
Potes of the Roots, and contribute to the Formation of the ſider, tit this Sort of Reſpiration is performed by. Means 9800 
2 ſolid Parts of Plants, „ at . +36 $60 I hes Wy Y Leaves, and that in moll Plants the Leaves by Degrees we 
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the Fruit approaches to Maturity; we may, per- 

— * Reaſon to — that the Juices of Vegetables 
1 an additional Acid b Reſpiration, which ceaſes by De- 
ces, when the Acid is no of Uſe, and when the ul 


nan of the Juices 1 neceſſary to the Maturation of the 


"And this will be farther confirmed by moſt of thoſe Vege- 
s that produce a Fruit very acid when full ripe, as the Lemon, 
0 range, Citron, and others of the ſame kind ; which do not 


| e their Leaves as the Fruit ripens.. 

| ar, Upon the different Combinations of the Ad, s Salts, 
Oils, Water and Fire, depend the different Taſtes of Vege- 
les. Hence alſo ſome Plants are ſalutary and medicinal, whilſt 
der are deleterious and fatal, to Animals that eat them. How 
the Acid may be concerned in rendering them poiſonous, I 
ot determine; but it is well known that Acid, when naked, 


bt the greateſt Poiſons known in Natu re, tho'; when properly 
they are not only 


ombined with Things of a different Nature, t 
alutary, but endued with excellent medicinal. Virtues; 

The Example of the Vine may ſerve for an Illuſtration of 
what I have an: whoſe: Juices in the Spring are much in- 
linable to Acidity, whilſt the ſolid Parts, that is, the Tendrels 
and Branches, increaſe ſurpriſingly faſt. The 7 uices of , the 
Fruit, that is, the Grape, are alſo very acid till arrived at theit 


Particles, and the Admixture of Heat or Fire; - great deal 
c which laſt is neceſſary to bring them to Maturity. 2 1 

When theſe Juices are neutralized, that is, full ripe, they 
ſweet, or, in other Words, the Acid is inveloped in Oil 
and 2 Portion of Earth and Salts, and mixed with Particles of 

ice for an Acid thus modified ſeems neceſſary to the Form- 
tion of a ſweet Taſte, as is evident in Sugar and Honey. 

= Thus Muſt and Wort are ſweet z which put in a proper 

WVeſſc!, and ſet in a ſufficient Degree of Heat, begin, to fer- 

nent; that is, the Acid, which is extremely elaſtic, begins to 

pand, and to diſengage itſelf from the inveloping 

eme, 2 Part of the Acid flies off with ſo prodigious a Force, 

chat no Veſſel is ſtrong * 2 to confine it. This is what Hel- 

mont called the Gas Sylveſtris, or Savage Spirit, which is the 

moſt ſudden and deleterious Poiſon known in . and to a 

id Portion, of this remaining in the fermented Liquors the intoxi- 

cating Faculty of ſuch, Liquors is indiſputably owing. 

This Gas Sylveſtris I call acid, becauſe it has an, acid Smell, 
and becauſe its expanſive Force is greater than that of any known 
Body in Nature, except the Acid of Nitre, to which it ſeems 
nearly related. 
| Mean time, the more groſs Particles of the Oil are ſeparated, 
and riſe to the T'op of the fermenting Liquor in a Froth, where 


they condenſe b 7 Degrees, and become p laſt heavier than the 


Liquor, when fink to the Bottom, and remain there under 
the Name of the Lees, or Mother of Wine ; but i in Malt-Li- 
quors it ĩs called Yeaſt, or Barm.” . | 
When!” this. firſt Fermentation is .com Fon ha. Liquor 
changes its ſweet Taſte for one ſomewhat nclable, to Acidity; ; 
222 Parts. of, the Liquor, ſ. eparated from the 
heavier by Diſtillation, will take fire, — Gents; which there- 
fore muſt be an Oil attenuated by Fermentation, contalning an 


Acid. 
. the ſecond Fermentation, more groſs Particles, which 
entered the ( ion of the Oil, and inveloped the Acid, 
= ae f from the Fluid, and depoſited on the. Sides and 


2 Bottom of the containing Veſfel; and then the naked Acid is at 
9 Liberty to act, and affect the of Taſte with that Senſa- 
tion which we call ſour. But if the ſecond Fermentation is 
cried on a little too far, the Acid making its Eſcape, mixes 
vith the Air from whence it came, and leaves the remaining 


4 taſteleſs vapid Maſs. 414 

What Galen — in to Vinegar, N much 

) for what I have advanced. his Author tells us, tha inegar | 
in its Quality reſemibles! the Northern Air. Now 


H 
offman informs us, that thoſe who are concerned in the mak- 


ing Nitre obſerve, that the Northern and Eaſterly Winds favour - 


the Production of Nitre, that is, bring the Acid, which fixes 
on the Earth, impregnated with alcaline Salts, and en it 


nitrous. 
| * robably a Portion of this Acid, which unit with the 
40: articles: of che Oil, Gxes to-the- Sidda .avd of 
_ 5h and forms Tartar. Hence that incoercible Spirit or Gas 
* riſes from © Tartar in , and which either per- 


If it ſhould. be mentioned, as an Objection to what I. have 

d, that the Spirit of Wine i is lighter than Water, and riſes 
A Pate, but that the Acid of Vinegar is more 

and riſes the Water; it would not 5 embarraſs the 
— or when the Particles of the Acid are divided mi- 


and ke from joining by the Tenacity of the Ol they 
mult nee) be affected by a leſs Degree of Heat than when 
dei Graviey be is increaſed by i Os be e which as ſoon 
8 they are in ſome Meaſure releaſed from their nement. 


fad then their Coheſion muſt be conſiderable ; . for Acids 


Growth, and neutralized, by the Acceſſion of oily and alca- 


Oil. Mean 


than the ſimalleſt here 
of ſmaller Particles, "of the fame Fi igure, as I 


or common Water, in which 


come out of it; ſo minute, that a thouſand Myriads 


Particles of Salt, though 4 


"You turd itn little Eel, alive and full - grown, 


Particles contained Ds. 2 
cCeived by 


ACE 


2 of all Fluids, the moſt ponderous, and conſequently very 
oli 

What I have ſaid above in regard to Vinegar, will be greatly 
confirmed by the n Experiments and Obſervations made 


by Leewenhock. 


I have had 1 Sollicitations from ſome eminent Men of my 
own Neighbourhood, to undertake an Examen of fome Salts, 
but hitherto have not been able to comply with their Requeſt, 
not only becauſe the Buſineſs required an infinite deal of La- 
:; bour, but becauſe what I had already beſtowed thereon proved 
- unſucceſsful ; and beſides, in this Sort of Obſervations which 
| I deſigned to make concerning ſaline Affairs, the Heat and 
Cold of the Air might cauſe various Changes in the Figures 
of Salts: I invented thereſore a new Way of ſearching into 
theſe Matters, which however did not ſucceed with me alike 
in all kinds of Salts. | 
Some Wine Vinegar (of which I buy a Barrel yearly for the 
3 Uſe of my. Family, and keep it a whole Year) after I had 
kept it about three Months in my Cellar, had contracted ſuch 
an Acidity, that it far ſi urpaiſed all the Vinegar that ever I 
had before. A Quantity of this, whenever expoſed a few 
| Hours to the Air, entertained my Sight with a vaſt Number 
of Corpuſcles, which I uſed to call the Salt of Leer, fe re- 
a profimced. P. 1. Fig. A, acute at both Extremities. 
of them had in the Middle an oblong Figure, of a Wow 
Colour; others, of which there were 15 Multitudes, ſhone 
like Cryſtal, as in Fig. B. Some of thoſe oblong and brown- 
iſh Figures had a clear Light appearing in theit browniſh Co- 
. Jour, as is ſhewn Fig. C. In another Part ed a few 
oval Figures, ſome of which carried in them a Light, of an 
oval Form, as in Fig. D. Among; thoſe of the aforeſaid Figures 
;, Bid I —— fancied I ſaw many with a Cavity, as if 
we beheld the Form of ſome Ship; and ſometimes there 
appeared ſuch a one as, I ſaid, LEES to the firſt Figure, 
with one half browniſh, and the other pellucid. Sometimes 
the Corpuſcles reſted on one another, as in Fig. E. I ob- 
ſerved —— then ſome Corpuſcles that made but one hal un 
thoſe in A, B, C; b in Fig. F. Many of the 


pauſcles in all the before · mentioned F. igures were extremely mi- 


nute, ſo as to become inviſible. Thoſe I mentioned, which 
I call the Salt of Vinegar or of Wine, were fourid in Vinegar 


in, ſo great Plenty, that I diſcovered ſome Thoufands in a ſmall 
, 


-beſides an incomprehenſible Number of ſmall Glo- 
bules, ſix of which, I judged, would ga to make up one of 
Blood. Beſides theſe I obſerved yet · a far greater 5 
of ſmaller Globules, the leaſt Sort of which was ſo minute, 
that thirty-ſix of them would make but one, of, Blogd. In 
ſhort, it ſeemed incredible and inconceivable how . uch a 
2 of Particles could be n in 8 ſmall 382 
of Fluid, eſpecially limpid, ſuch as.Vinegar is 
| tk Corpuſcles then, — «= I call the Salt Fe 
ſuppoſe to be thoſe acute and pungent Parts which imprint on 
the * that Senſation or Taſte which we call acid. And | 


: though I found theſe Parts to be of this Bigneſs by the com- 


» Idid not qu potion bay; there were ar alle ? 
expreſſed ; that all theſe Nr, 5 


both great and ſmall, are only compoſed. of a great Number wy 
ve often had © 


nity of obſerving, when I have viewed Sea Water: 
Salt has been diſſolved, in a 
lar Fi igures 
of them 
would not equal the Bulk of, a good Sand ! And theſe minute , 

in Bulk on all Sides Rom 
yet retain their elegant quadran- 
gular Superficies nearly. Hence I conclude, and take 


granted, that I find no acute Particle in Vinegar, which is 
not compoſed of a great Number of other Particles of the 


mon Microſcope 


Microſcope. What fine, ſmall, and quadrangu 


the Moment I firſt ſee them 


* ſame kind. 
I placed a cylindrical dus, of two Fingers Breattth in in Diameter, - 


"ith Vinegar in it, in my Parlour, and let. it ſtand there gpen* 


almoſt eight Weeks ; ;at the End of which, I found an in- 
finite Number of Particles of Salt ſwimming on the Super- 


ficies; which having well inſpected, I could clearly perceive, 
„; I had AN Ln. . 


Fi igures were furniſhed with a Cavity; for theſe Cavities, 


in many; Particles of: appeared to my Eyes very ſenſibly. | 


Some of them, whole ( S 


"eu through the Lute, or burſts the Vellels. See TARTAR Us. I took care ſhould tbe drawn, as you ſee them, Fig. G; 
ard for others; which afforded only a Side · prof 


a Part of their Cavities repreſented accordingly, . 


1 7 
fig. LM; 


and another 1 wk its full Growth, which I killed « the 
Painter mi it, as you ſee in Fig. NO, 


with this the Smallreſs of the ſaline 
t be the better per- 


com big. then with. the reatneſs of the Fel. 
Not igures above explained : , wy 


LI 


(firſt taking Notice, that the Fi | 
the Fels, were taken by a common Microſcope ; dut 


3 


— — - 
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vaſtly more numerous faline Particles were by me diſcerned 
in the Vinegar, which could by no Means be diſcovered by 
that Glaſs) ; that I might confute an Error Ric 
many have imbibed, who account for the Acidity of Vinegar 
merely from our Senſe of the Punction of theſe Eels, who 
pam our Tongues with their ſharp Tails. This, I fay, isa 
iſtake; for if we ſhould ſuppoſe it to be true, it would 
follow, that vaſt Quantities of — would be inſipid, be- 
cauſe deſtitute of theſe Eels; and in Winter, when they die, 
all Vinegar would be inſipid. . 
1 went on with my Enquiries into Vi „and examined ſuch 
as had imbibed a Solution of Crabs-Eyes, becauſe theſe are 
faid to abſorb all the Acidity of Vinegar. If this were true, 
thoſe acute Particles above deſcribed muſt, of Neceſſity, 
aſſume other Figures, either blunter, or more ſoft and flex- 
ible ones, with which they could not prick our Tongues, nor 
impreſs thatSenſation on them which we call an acid Taſte. For 
this Purpoſe I took ſeveral new Glaſſes, and in them put ſome 
Crabs-Eyes, firſt broken into ſmall Fragments only, that I 
might not be incommoded by the Sand if pulveriſed; and I 
found that the oblong little Figures above-mentioned, that 
were ſharp at both like a Weaver's Shuttle, were all 
changed into others, which had an oblong quadrangular Baſe, 


tom which they aſcended pyramidically, appearing like 


angulous and poliſhed Diamonds, repreſented Fig. P. 
Some few had a fquare Baſe, as in the Fig. Q; and a few 
others a Parallelogram, as in Fig. R. Theſe two laſt Figures 
I judged to have been formed by Accident, from a Defe& of 
fufficient Matter to compleat all the Sides. Note, The 
Size of theſe Particles muſt not be compared with the 
<< Size of the before-mentioned ſaline Particles, contained 
in ſimple Vi 3 becauſe theſe ſaline Particles were 
<< drawn by the Help of a Microſcope, which magnifhed 
<< yaſtly more than that which I had uſed in drawing the for- 
© mer, becauſe it was impoſſible, by any other Means, to 
N their Frame. The Number of theſe ſaline 
_ ficles was vaſtly great, as amounting, according to my rude 
Calculation, its fam fix Sele inthe Comped of = 
ſmall Drop, no bigger than two Grains of Barley; and what 
I chiefly wondered at, almoſt all theſe Particles were of the 
fame Size, which I had never obſerved in other kinds of 
Salts. I alfo poured out the Vinegar which contained the 
 Crabs-Eyes, while the Efferveſcence continued, and it ſent 
forth Plenty of Bubbles ; and in that Vinegar I found an in- 
finite Number of faline Particles, with quadrangular Baſes, 
as before ; but I could not perceive any Particles of that kind, 
of which I faid vaſt Numbers were contained in the Vinegar 
before the Crabs-Eyes were put into it. The Efferveſcence 
being over, and the Bubbling almoſt ceaſed, I took into my 
Mouth about a third Part of a Thimble-full of this Vinegar, 
that I might know how it taſted ; and I could perceive no 
* Acidity, but a Sort of bitteriſh and very nauſeous Taſte. I 
alfo put fome Pieces of white Chalk into Vinegar, and found 
that they raiſed as great an Efferveſcence and Bubbling as the 
_ 'Crabs-Eyes would have done, and that the acute Parts of. the 
Vinegar produced a like Number of faline Particles, and that 
the acid Taſte in like Manner vanifhed as before. 


Leewenhoek obſerves, that Vinegar kills the Animalcula, 
which are diſcovered by Microſcopes in the white Matter which 
adheres to the Teeth and Gums, as will be farther taken Notice 
of under the Article ANIMALCULA. 


I next took Wine under my Conſideration, and entered upon 
a a freſh Examen of my own, which was very good and plea- 
fant, and in France, for its fine Taſte, is called by a new 
Name, Vin de Damiſelle; it comes from Orleans, and is 
| you R—_ the — Loire — Nantes. I diſcovered a vaſt 
J very fine and exquiſitely ſhaped Figures in it, and 
Multitudes of the utmoſt — which, on the preſent 
Occaſion, I will call the Salt of Wine. Many of theſe Fi- 

| pres agreed with the ſaline Particles I before proved to be 
Vinegar. In ſome of them you might not only ſee a 
Cavity, but they were ſo increaſed in Bulk, becauſe I had 
left the Wine to ſtand four and twenty Hours open in my 
Parlour, as to become equal to the 
alſo ſome blunt Figures, whoſe Extremities were 
wound, without ſharp Tops, as in Fig. T; and there were 
' ſeveral, which were blunt at one End, and ſharp at the other, 
H. V. Some differed from theſe laſt only in that they had 


one End flat, and not round; Fig. W. A few of them were 


_ oblong; and looked like an oblong R ; Fig: X. Man 
had their two Sides ſomewhat rounded, andthe — 


i oak re a Beer - Barrel; Fig. V. 
Some d a perſect Square, others were twice as 
= 2 0 - but about the ſhorter Sides terminated acute- 


_ the Form of aflat-bottomed Boat with a flat Head and Stern, 
2 in Fig. Z. As all theſe F in infinite Numbers, 


| bulky Particles of 
Vinegar, before deſcribed; as you ſee in Fig. S. I ob- 


ie, with a remarkable Swelling in the Middle, anſwering 
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ſtrong Fermentation. For as ſoon as Wines begin the lex 
' ferment, their Sweetneſs vaniſhes in 
mentation proceeds, goes off gradually, till at laſt all th, 
ſweet and grateful Savour concentrates, and degenerates im 
the moſt acid of all "Taſtes, and for Wine gives us Vinegy 
This Phenomenon confirms me in the Opinion that 4, 
grateful Savour of Wine proceeds from ſuch Parts as 2 
neither too ſweet nor too acid, where not one prevails abo 


another, by which meals the Wine obtaining a juſt Te 


perature, and a certain Harmony of Parts,  affeQ 
Tongue and Palate with ſuch a Savour as we call grateſi 


And this we are taught by daily Experience, when we m 
different things, which uſed alone would be too ſweet, or iz. 95 
or acid. One Inſtance ſhall ſerve for many. The ſhapdi 
Vin boiled over the Fire with Butter till they are will 
mixed makes a moſt grateful Sauce. As to the Sweetnes ji 
Sugar, which is itfelf a Salt, it conſiſts in this: That thode 


the Particles of Sugar are acute and angulous, yet they m 


eaſily reſolved when immerſed in Water, eſpecially in i 
warm Place, ſuch as the Mouth, where they are not only «Wil 
ſolved in a Moment, and united with the Saliva, but acquizM 


ſuch a Flexibility as to give way to all other Particles on th 


Tongue; by which their Complaiſance they impart to us te 


Senſe of Sweetneſs. Theſe things being ſuppoſed, and inf: 
red from Experiments, it will be very eaſy to account fx 
the different Savours of Wines, even though they are p 
duced by the ſame Vine. For not only the Grapes growiy 
in the mountainous Part of the Upper Palatinate, which de 
clines towards the South, might taſte ſweeter, becauſe mor 
expoſed to the Sun's Heat, but even the acute, or ſaꝶ 
pointed Parts of Wine, might acquire a {till greater Ng 
dity, and ſo become more inflexible, We ſee alſo the Rex 
fon why Wine left for ſome time to ſtand open in the Air boa 
its grateful Savour, namely, becauſe many of its ſaline Par 
ticles run t into one Maſs, or become one faline Par; 
and this Diminution of the ſaline Particles, which is made bj 
the Concretion of many ſmal} into a few great ones, cannd 
affect our Tongue and Palate with ſo grateful a Senſation, 3 
would ariſe from the Titillation of more but minuter Pa- 
ticles, 
The DisTILLAT1on of VINEGAR into an acid WATER, a 


ACID SPIRIT, an EXTRACT, a SAPA, and Ol, ul 
FIx'D Salt. 


Fill a tall narrow Glaſs Cucurbit three fourths full with di 
Vin prepared from the beft Wine, and with a mode 
rate Fire draw off one fourth. This then will be light, 
and limpid, will be diſperſed all over the Alembic in tht 
form of dewy Drops, and will run down like Water, nt 
in Striz like Spirits ; the Taſte of it will be ſomewhat acid 
and if it is thrown upon Flame it will extinguiſh it lie 

Water. If this Water is diſtilled again to one half ini 
clean Cucurbit, the Part that comes off firſt conſiſts chief 
of Water, and is of excellent Service where a very mil 
Acid is required. In this the Writings of all the Chymilb 
have agreed. Vigani, however, has taken the liberty®# 
aſſert, that the — which firſt riſes in the Diſtillation 

of Vinegar is inflammable, and will burn if it is throw! 
upon Fire. To determine therefore this Controverſy, | 
ſhall relate what, upon Examination, I have found to be 
the Fact. I took Pints of Vinegar, which wa 

made in France, and thence” brought here direQly, 
which had not yet acquired the utmoſt Degree of Acidit), 
and putting it as it was into a very large Glaſs Retort, vil 
a great deal of Patience, I diſtilled it with a very gem 
Heat; upon this to my great Surprize a Vapour roſe ind 
the Receiver, which when it came to be cool, formed ollf 
Streaks; juſt ſuch as appear in the Diſtillation of Wine. | 
proceeded in the ſame gentle Manner, till theſe Strim went 
ſucceeded by ſome dewy Vapours diſperſed about in de 
ſame Manner as happens in the Diſtillation of Water and 
Vinegar. - I then immediately removed what came off fit, 
which had a Taſte like common Spirit of Wine diluted wid 

a. weak Viriegar, and when it was thrown upon à b 
Flame, it burnt like Spirit of Wine. When the fam 
Vi „ however; was better than a Vear old, and bat 

| been kepeall the time in a Veſſel nicely ſtopped, upon pet 
forming the ſame Operation the Succeſs'was different; 1 
then what came off firſt was not an inflammable' 5p! 
bdut a mere watery Vapour of ' Vinegar, Hence 1 learned, 


that the inflimmable Spirits are by ime intimately i " 


| 
. 


+ into the Acid of the Vinegar; - that hence the Tafte 


Vineg 


„% 


i 
amy 
another, and wandering about the Wine. I did not d 


part, and as the Fe. | 


— 
rue 


=! 8 8 


and bal 
oon per 
* 
learned, 
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Ti till continues vinoi but adually grows ſharper 
Vi * ; that then all pre firſt inflammable Spirits are 
changed, and none but thoſe which are acid remain; that 
ſomewhat therefore truly inflammable is by this Means con- 
verted into Vinegar, which is not inflammable afterwards ; 
and that for theſe Reaſons what the Chymilts have aſſerted 
is true, though Vigani's Opinion muſt be allowed ſo like- 
wiſe, if underſtood of new Vinegar. 2 

I then increaſed my Fire a little, in order to diſtil the Re- 
mainder of the old Vinegar, which was three fourths of the 
whole; and kept it up in this Degree, till I had drawn off 
two thirds of the Reſiduum, ſo that now there was only 
one Pint left in the Retort of four I made uſe of at firſt. 
ThisLiquor then appeared in Drops like Dew, was of a much 
more acid Taſte than the former, not of a diſagreeable Smell, 

but ſomewhat empyreumatical. It was heavier too than 
the former; for being mixed with it, it ſubſided to the bot- 
tom. This may properly be called diſtilled Vinegar. | 

Let the remaining fourth Part be diſtilled with a ſtill ſtronger 

Fire out of a Glaſs Retort into a Receiver not too cold, 
a very limpid Liquor will come over exceedingly acid, and 
ſo penetrating that it will inſinuate itſelf through the Lute z 
but it will ſcarcely riſe, uuleſs it is urged with a great De- 
gree of Fire, and then will heat the Receiver ſo much, as 
to endanger its breaking. Even here, however, there is 
no Appearance of Streaks; and if this Liquor is thrown 
upon Fire, it extinguiſhes it. Proceed then till there re- 
mains only a twentieth, or leſs, of the Vinegar firſt made uſe 
of. This laſt Liquor will have an empyreumatical Smell. 

This being done, there will be left at the bottom of the Re- 
tort, a black, thick, acid, = Liquor, r* 
ſtrong of an Empyreuma, which being urged with the 
Degree of Fire, will yield an exceeding acid, heavy, em- 
pyreumatical, fœtid Liquor, and an Oil of a ſurpriſingly 
fœtid Smell, whilſt there remains a black, acid Caput 
Mortuum in the Retort.. This being burnt in the open 
Fire, yields a bright Flame, and produces ſome brown 
Fæces, in which there is a large Quantity of an acrid 
alcaleſcent Salt. | | 3 

Hence then it a that there does not remain the leaſt 
Appearance of Alcohol in ſo large a Quantity of Vinegar, 
that there is nothing here of the Nature of Tartar, but 
that the whole, a very ſmall Part only excepted, is become 
volatile; and that Vinegar is abſolutely of a different Na- 
ture from any other Acid which we are at preſent acquaint- 
ed with. | Kh 

Theſe Things I have gone through in this Manner, in order 
to give an Inſight = the Nature of Vinegar from its 

Compoſition and Reſolution. This Operation, however, 
would be both too tedious and chargeable for preparing 
diſtilled Vinegar for common chymical Uſes. For this 
Purpoſe therefore, we take a Copper Still, well tinned 
within, and fill it three Parts full of Vinegar ; and then 
fixing on a Glaſs Head, proper for this Uſe, we diſtil with 
a Worm, by a Fire ſufficient to make the Vinegar boil: 

The firſt fourth Part that comes off, we collect by itſelf, 
and afterwards draw off two Quarters more, which we 

keep under the. Title of diſtilled Vinegar for chymical 

Operations. The other. fourth that remains in the Still 

may be ſaved too, till by repeated Diſtillations a ſufficient 

Quantity of it is got together, and then it will ſerve for 

Prepar the ſtrongeſt diſtilled Vinegar for ſome 

ſes. I have always, however, found it tainted by cor- 
roding the Copper, for which Reaſon it is dangerous to 
preſcribe it internally. | 

| | REMARK: We 

This diſtilled Vinegar is a faline, oily Acid, poſſeſſing the 
ame Virtues which are above aſcribed to Vinegar ; but more 
ſaretrating, active and volatile, becauſe freed from all terre- 
{ria Impurities. The Sapa that remains in the Retort after ſeven 
Lights is drawn off by Diſtillation, is a moſt noble antiſeptic Me- 
uſed either internally or externally, but on account of 
b horrible Taſte, it muſt be taken mixed with a NN deal of 
r or Honey, as Angelus Sala has obſeryed, I his, Sapa is a 
Mc detergent acid Soap, which becomes continually more effi- 
15 Proportion at it —9 9 bor. of this Means 

ows of a more oily Nature. By this Experiment, 

FR learn "6a how — x the diſtin 3 of Bodies 

u lie concealed among each other; for who could believe 

lt after Wine was grown fine, it could contain ſo much, of Bi 

Matter, as we ſee it depoſites in the making of ue ri 

from Yinegar ſo thin and ſharp, could expect a black, 

9, thick, inflammable e Or who could poſhbly imagine, 

an the moſt limpid diſtilled Vinegar, which in Thinneſs vies 
| Water, there Would e an inviſible pinguious Oil, and that 
great Quantity. In the mean time, ſome of the moſt emi- 

Artiſts have obſerved, that if the Acid of diſtilled Vinegar 

bined with Pqwder of Lead in ſuch.a, Manner, as to pro- 
le the Sugar of Lead, it then coaleſces with that into a pin- 


- the Vinegar, which is agitated, and grows ſtronger _— the 


ACE 


gulous, tenacious kind of ſweet Sugar; and chat if this is then 


gently dried, and diſtilled; in a Retort, it yields an oily Liquor, 
which burns like Spirit of Wine. So that hence it ſeems as if the 
latent ſulphureous Part, which was concealed in the thin Vine- 
gar, diſcovers it ſelf by this Operation, and is, as it were, rege- 
nerated. , Unleſs you would rather imagine, that a combuſtible 
Oll is ſeparated from the ſoft metalline Body of the Lead by the 
Acid of the Vinegar, and conſequently that the inflammable Li- 
quor drawn off owes its Origin intirely to the Metal. This; 
however, I confeſs, does not ſeem probable, becauſe the Lead 
when it is corroded by the acid Spirit of Nitre, though it pro- 
duces a rough foreetiſh Vitriol in Diſtillation, does not, that I 
know of, yield ſuch an inflammable Liquid, as it does when it is 
corroded by Vinegar. And then, beſides, upon the Mixture of the 
pureſt Spirit of Wine with the moſt thoroughly calcined Salt 
of Tartar, there is regenerated an inflammable Liquor, as evi- 
dently appears in the Preparation of regenerated Tartar. * No- 
thing, however, here, is more ſurpriſing, than that the exceed- 
ing acid Fæces of Vinegar ſhould afford an alcaline Salt. Boer- 


- 


haave Chem. Proceſs 51. 


The RECTIrIcATTON of DpisTILLED VIS EOAR. 
Take any Quantity of the diſtilled Vinegar of the preceding 
Proceſs, and with a gentle Fire, in a tall Cucurbit, draw 
off half the Quantity. The half that comes off keep by 
itſelf, as do likewiſe that which remains in the Cucurbit; 
That which riſes will be light, limpid, watery, and leſs 
acid, whilſt that which remains after Diſtillation will be 
an exceeding ſtrong, ſharp, diſtilled Vinegar, and heavier 
than the former. | 
| 7 REMARKS. 

The Rectification therefore of Wine and Vinegar are 
effected in a quite different Manner. In the former, the firſt 
volatile Part is the beſt ; in the latter, that which is more fixed, 
and is left behind. Hence Vinegar, by boiling, is rendered 
ſtronger and more ſharp ; Wine, by being boiled, becomes 
weak, thick, turbid, diſagreeable, and vapid. And for this 
Reaſon, if Fleſh, Cartilages, Bones, and Skins, -are boiled a 
great while in Vinegar, they are, by the Action of the Acid of 


boiling, reduced at laſt to a thick liquid Matter. This ſtrong 
diſtilled Vinegar is uſeful, in particular, in all Solutions of Me- 
tals ; for theſe require a pretty ſtrong Acid. Boerh. Proceſs 52. 


The DisTiLLAT1on of Viv EAR, as directed by the 

| | College, is thus performed: | 

Take enough of the beſt Vinegar to fill two thirds of a 
Retort, which place in warm Aſhes; and diſtil firſt with 
a moderate Heat, to bring over the Phlegm; then increaſe 
the Fire by Degrees, ſo as to finiſh the Operation with a 
ſtrong Heat. g 


The RECTIFICATION of DISTILLED VINEGAR by the Help 
| of VERDIGREASE. | | 
If Plates of the beſt red Copper are corroded by the Spirit 
that exhales from preſſed Grapes, after the Muſt is ſepa- 
rated, and they are laid together till they grow warm, and 
emit a ſpirituous Vapour, there will be an EMoreſcence 
enerated upon their Surfaces, of a bluiſh-green Colour; 
his is ſcraped off and ſaved, and then the Plates are * 
heated in the ſame Manner, by which Means they afford 
more of the ſame Effloreſcence. | * p 
This then being collected together is called Verdigreaſe ; 
which therefore is 8 corroded by this Spirit, and com- 
bined with it. And this cannot be ſucceſsfully prepared 
in any Places, where, there are not theſe Fezxces of Muſt 
poſſęſſing ſuch a ſharp and penetrating Power. This Spirit 
therefore is not properly an acetoſe Kirit, but one rather 
of a middle Nature, betwixt a true Acid and a ferment- 
ed vinous one. Take ſome of this Verdigreaſe, that 
has an agreeable Colour quite through its whole Maſs, 
pound it, put it into a clean Glafs Cucurbit, and pour 
upon it ſich a Quantity of rectified diſtilled Vinegar as is 
\ ſufficient to cover it to the Height of ten Inches. Set the 
Cucurbit in a pretty great Heat, viz; one about a hundred 
and fifty Degrees ; and with a Stick keep the Mixture fre- 
quently ſtirring, and in a ſhort Time the 2 of Vinegar 
will be tinged of 2 beautiful deep green Colour. Let it 
ſtand to ſettle, and then decant the clean Liquor very 
gently, without pouring off any of the Bottom; and upon 
the 1 ſome more diſtilled Vinegar, and digeſt 
it; ſtir it, and let it 55 W decant as before. 
Repeat this Operation as long as inegar continues to 
| 8 3. and then all theſe coloured Liquors, mixed to- 
| gether, are called a Tincture of Copper. When the 
Vierdigreaſe will give out à Tincture no longer, there will 
be a great Quantity of it ſtill left undifſolved, . _ 
Let the tinctured Liquors be filtered through Paper, and then 
be diftifled in a clean Cucurbit, with a Heat of two hun- 
 ared Degrees, till a Pellicle begins to be formed on the 


very 
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very green Liquor that remains. The Fluid then that 
comes off will be limpid like Water, aqueous, and but 


little acid. Let the inſpiſſated Liquor be ſet by in a Cel- 
lar, and it will, in a ſhort Time, ſhoot into moſt beauti- 
ful, green, pellucid C which will faſten r 
to the Sides of the Glaſs, and incruftate it over. Pour o 
the remaining Liquor, as nicely as you can, from the cry- 
ſtalline Cruſt, which muſt be dried as gently as poſſible in 
a hot Air, and carefully ſeparated from the Glafs; and fo 
kept, that it may not be affected with too great a Degree 
of Heat, for fear of its becoming opake. Let the decanted 
Liquor be again inſpiſſated to a Pellicle;' and then formed 
into the fame Cryſtals, which muſt be treated with the 
fame Caution as the former. And thus you muſt proceed, 
till by this Means all the Copper that was contained in the 


Verdigreaſe is reduced to theſe pure Cryſtals of Verdigreaſe, 
which in the Shops go commonly by the Name of diſtilled 
; Verdigreaſe: If this is reduced to Powder, it gives a moſt 
beautiful Pigrrent. If it is ſprinkled upon a foul Ulcer, 
it excites Pain, forms an Eſcar, and thus dries up the 
Mouth of the Ulcer ; whilſt at the ſame time an Inflam- 
mation is excited underneath, which ſeparates the Cruſt, 


by which Means the worſt kind of Ulcers are ſometimes 


happily cured ; for it is of the ſame Nature as the Cauſtics 


made with Mercury and Silver. 
When you have got a ſufficient Quantity of ſuch Cryſtals, 


put them in a Glaſs Retort, and diſtil them with a Fire 
gradually increaſed, and you will have firſt a ſmall Quan- 
tity of a watery Liquor, which muſt be kept by itſelf, or 
thrown away. When this is drawn off, there will ſuc- 
ceed an acid, pinguious Liquor, which will run down in 
Streaks, is conſiderably heavy, and is the moſt ſaturated 
with an Acid of all the Liquors that can, by any Art what- 
ever, be prepared from Vinegar. Baſil Valentine therefore 
recommends this for the Solution of Pearls, in his Manu- 
duftio Medicine, and Zwelfer being acquainted with this, 
boaſted of his Acetum Eſurimum, pretending to be Maſter 
of the Alcaheſt, for which he was ſharply handled by Ta- 
chenius. When the ion is over, there remains the 
Powder of the corroded Copper, which may be again diſ- 
ſolved in diſtilled Vinegar, and be formed into green Cry- 


ſtals as before. | 

1 REMARKS. | } 
This fermented Acid is the ſtrongeſt that can be procured 
from Vegetables, and conſequently poſſeſſes the moſt excellent 
Virtues, both chymical and medicinal}, that can be expected 
from ſuch an Acid. As it is efficacious therefore in reſtoring an 
Appetite, where it is deſtroyed by a Putrefaction of the Bile, 
or other Humours, hence it has obtained the Name of Acetum 
£E furinum, Hungry Vinegar. But in thoſe Caſes where the 
Appetite is palled by a predominant Acid, which the Phyſicians 
are ſenſible is often the Caſe, there this only increaſes the Cauſe, 
and fo proves prejudicial. This Acid, however, by being mixed 
with abſorbent or alcalious Subſtances, will loſe its acid Virtyes 


in the fame Manner as all others do; and therefore Zwelfer, 


who aſſerts the contrary, in this Caſe muſt not be regarded. In 
ration, 


order now to underſtand the proper Effect of this Ope 
we muſt obſerve, that diſtilled Vinegar conſiſts of Water, and 
an Acid. This Acid is attracted out of the Vinegar by the 
Copper, whilſt the Water is unaffected by it, and left by itſelf : 

The Acid then adheres to the Copper, and ſubſiſts with it in the 
Form of a ſolid Body; and ſcarcely at all altered, till by the 


Force of the Fire, it is ſeparated from it in its former Nature, 


and then it leaves the Copper reduced to Powder, but without 
any Alteration. This now, as far as I have been able to inform 
myſelf, cannot be effected by any other but Copper; for Gold, 
Silver, Mercury, and Tin, are not diſſolved by it; and though 
Iron and Lead are, yet they change it in ſuch a Manner, that a 
pure acetoſe Acid cannot be procured from them again, but 


ſomething of a very different Nature. Hence then we ſee what 


a prodigious Difference there is in Solutions ; the Acid of Vine- 
is attracted into Copper, and is thence procured again by 
iſtillation, very little altered, being only freed from its watery 
Part; Lead attracts the ſame Acid into it, and rejects the Wa- 
ter; and yet, if you endeavour to ſeparate it by Diſtillation, 
you have an oily pinguious Liquor, of a quite different Nature 
from that of Vinegar ; and if Iron is diſſolved by the fame Acid, 
it yields nothing again but Water, and ſurpriſingly altered. And 
as for other Abſorbents, or fixed or volatile Alcali's, if it is 
combined with any of them, it never returns back again a pure 
Acid ; fo that, perfiape, Copper alone, or Verdigreafe made 
from it, is the only Body we are acquainted with that is difpoſed 


to ſharpen and exalt the pure Acid of Vinegar. © 
This is called by ſome of the Chymits, Aretoſa Efurina ; 
and by ſome Diſpenſatory Writers, Spiritus Aceti. | 
The Antients, as well as Moderns, had various Preparations 
of Vinegar, calculated for different Purpoſes ; of theſe I ſhall 
mention ſome, for to deſcribe them all would take a Volume. 
The firſt is the Oralme; of which Dioſcorides gives the fol- 


lowing Account, L; V. Go 23. . | 0, 


\ 


/ / 
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OxaLME. 


Vinegar impregnated with Salt, or acid Brine, which t, 


call Oxalme, uſed as a Fomentation, cures ſpreading and pu, 
Ulcers, and the Bite of Dogs 0 8 N We 
the Bleeding that follows upon Lithotomy, if immediately au 


and venamous Creatures. It 


the Operation it is hot into the Wound]; and is good fy, 


Prolapſus Ani, Dyſenteries, attended with Corroſions of th F 1 
N ers, but it muſt immediately, = 
followed with one of Milk, It alſo cleanſes ſcald and ſcay (i 


Inteſtines. It is given in Clyſt 


Heads, that are waſhed therewith. 
THYMOXALME. 


The Antients prefcribed the 
Stomach, for the Gout, and for 
a Quarter of a Pint, diluted with warm Water. It py 
black and groſs Humours. It is made after the following Man. 


Take an Acetabulum (two Ounces) of bruiſed Thyme, , $ 
much Salt ; of coarſe Meal, Rue, Pennyroyal, each a1 3 


tle; 
Sextarii (Pints) of Water, and as many C 
| Ounces and a half) of Vinegar ; cover the 
Linen Cloth, and let it ſtand in the Air. Dreſcoriaes, |, 


c. 24. 
Ac Tru AminuM is White-wine Vinegar. Ruland 


Fohnſon. | 
The three following are from BA Es. 


ACETUM LETHARGIRITES. Vinegar of Litharge. 


Take Litharge of Gold powdered four Qunces, 
Of the beſt Vinegar half a Pint 


put them all into a Pot, and pour upon them thy 
athi (for 
0 


Digeſt for three Days, often ſhaking the Veſſel ; then f. 


trate it. 
It is deſigned only as a Waſh for a red Face, and to cu 


Pimples. 
ActTum MELLis. Vinegar of Honey. 


Take Honey a Pound, of the beſt Vinegar three Pints ; dit 


in a Sand-Heat, and rectify. 
It is faid to diſſolve Stones, without previous Calcination. 
AceTuM PESTILENTIALE. Peſlilential Vinegar. 


Take of the Roots of Angelica and Zedoary, of each y | 


uniper-berries two Ounces, Rue three Handf 


Ou, 
three Pints; let them macerate togette 


the beſt Vinegar 
and ftrain them. 


Bates recommends it as a Suffitus, or Gargariſm, in Ta 


of peſtilential Infection. 
ACETUM RoSACEUM. Vinegar of Roſes. 


Take of red Roſes clipped from their white Heels one Pond 


the beſt Vinegar 

the Sun, put up in a well cloſed Veſſel, f ; 

then ſtrain off the Liquor. W * 

This is ſooner made by boiling the Ingredients together u. 
Bath-Heat for a few Hours. . auer x 

The Vinegar of Roſes is ſeldom uſed but in Embrocations 


the Head or Temples, in ſome kinds of the Head-ach, whe ; 2 


it frequently does great Service. 


Hincy . ' 
It might likewiſe be uſefully added to Julaps, Draughts, u 
the like, in malignant Fevers, where cordial Acids are require. Wn 


Shaw's Notes. | 
Ack run RuTAcEuM. Vinegar of Rue. 


h _Infuſe the Leaves of Rue and Scordium, that is, Wat 


Germander, picked from the thick Stalks, each tim 

* Handfuls; Juniper-berries and Angelica Roots, each tw 

Ounces ; Zed and Sevile *Orange-peels, each or 

Ounce, in the beſt Vinegar eight Pints. Let them dig 

for a Month, and then preſs the Vinegar from the Inge 
dients; which keep for Uſe. 

This is not preſcribed, or kept in the Shops; but is fo li 
made by any private Family, and js ſo good a Medicine top" 
cure Sweat, upon any Threatnings of a Fever, or upon a 
feit, that it is very well worth any one's making, and keep! 


in caſe of Neceſſity. It may be given from half a Spoonful 
two or three Spoonfuls, in any convenient warm Liquor. And 
if the Patient is kept warm with Cloths, it cannot fiil 
raiſing a Sweat; and it is the beſt Succedaneum to Trex® 
water in the World, where that cannot be had for a ſud 
In the fame Manner a Vinegar is made with Elder, mel. 
tioned in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, under the Title a 
Acetum Sambucinum, which partakes of the Virtue of the EK. 


AczTuM SCILLITICUM, Vinegar of Squills, is thus prep 
| According to Dioſcorides. 
| cut th 


Take white Squills; and having cleanſed them, cu Ja” 
' Into Slices, and ſtring them on a Line, ſo as not to 


»- 


| 


3 


oxalme for Weakneſs of th 3 
flations. The Doſe is . = 


t with; il 


one Gallon ; let them ſtand to infuſe n : 


I" —— — — 


dne another, and let them hang in the Shade to dry forty 
Days. Take of theſe a Pound (the Pound Was about ten 
Qunces) and infuſe them in ſix Quarts of good Vinegar, and 
let them ſtand macerating in the Sun ſeven Days in a Veſ- 
ſel well topped. Then take out the Squills, ſqueeze them 
and throw them away, but ſtrain off the Vinegar into a 
Pot, and ſet it aſide for Uſe. Some put a Pound of the 
+  Squills into five Pints of Vinegar. Others infuſe the ſame 
Quantity, as ſoon as they have cleaned the Squills, without 
drying them, and let them macerate for ſix Months; and 
this Sort is of a more inciding Nature, 


| Vinegarof Squills is good to conſolidate the too lax and humid 
ow, ad 8 — ble Tenth, It is excellent to heal putrid 
Ulcers in the Mouth, and for an offenſive Breath. Drinking 
of it hardens the Throat and Jaws, and make them callous z it 
helps the Voice, and renders it clear and ſonorous. It is admi- 
niſtered to ſuch as labour under Infirmities of the Stomach, have 
weak Digeſtions, to epileptical, vertigindus, melancholy, and 
mad People. It is given alſo in hyſteric Fits, in Diſorders of 
the Spleen, and the Sciatica, It wonderfully clears and revives 
infirm Perſons, renders the Body ſound, and gives a good Co- 
Jour. It quickens the Sight, and, dropped or poured into the 
Ears, helps Thickneſs of Hearing. In ſhort, it is good for 
every Thing except internal Exulcerations, Pains of the Head, 
and Diſtempers of the Nerves. : ; 
It is to be drank every Day faſting, beginning with a {mall 
Quantity, which by Degrees may be increaſed to a Cyathus (an 
Ounce and a half). Some preſcribe twice as much or more. 


The Acetum Scilliticum, or Vinegar of Squills, as directed by 


5 our College, is ſomething different from this of Dioſcorides. 


3 conſequently in the Shops 


Ac TUM SCILLITICUM, Vinegar of Squills. 


Take that Part of the Squills between the outer Leaves and 
the Core, cut it into ſmall Pieces, which cleanſe and ex- 
poſe to Heat for thirty Days ; and put one Pound of it in- 
to a Bottle with ſix Pints of the beſt Vinegar ; and in the 
Summer Time let the Veſſel, cloſe ſtopped, be placed in the 
Sun for thirty Days; then open it, and ſtrain it out for Uſe, 


'This is ſometimes uſed of itſelf, but chiefly made into Oxy- 
mel Scilliticum. | 
. Vinegar of Squills is ſaid to be the Invention of Pythagoras, 
or that he learned the Uſe of it from Epimenides. He nat 
the fiftieth Year of his Age to take ſome of this Vinegar every 
Day, and to this it was attributed that he lived in perfect Health 
to the Age of a hundred and ſeventeen. It is eſteemed to pre- 


| E: ſerve the Hearing, and open the auditory Paſſage, uſed by Way 


of Gargarium. The auditory Paſſage is the ſame as what has 
been called, by the Moderns, the Tuba Euſtachiana, but it was 
firſt diſcovered by Alcmzon, a Diſciple of Pythagoras. Galen. 


el. Schulz. 


Ac T Uu THERIACALE, Treacle Vinegar. 


Take of the Treacle of Andromachus, or that of the College 
of Edinburgh one Pound, beſt Vinegar two Quarts, digeſt 
them together, with a gentle Heat, for three Days, and 
afterwards ſtrain off the Liquor, Pharmacopœia Edinbur- 
genſis. ' 

This promiſes very fair, for being an admitable medicated 


= Vinegar ; and in many Caſes preferable to Treacle-water ; as 
particularly where a ſudden Sweat is required, a venomous Bite, 


or any Infection received, &c. on which Account ſomething 
like it richly deſerves a Place in all publick Diſpenſatories, and 
» Shaw's Notes. = 

To theſe I ſhall add the Oxymels, that the Preparations of 
Vinegar may not be ſeparated. | 


Oxymel of NrioscorIDEs. 


Oxymel is made after the following Manner : | 


Take two Pints and a half of Vinegar, one Pint of Sea- 
water, ten Pints of Honey, and five Pints of common 
Water ; mix them together and ſet the Liquor over the 
Fire, and let it boil up ten Times ; then take it off, and, 
when it is cool, pour it into a Veſſel. 


| Oxymel is good to expel groſs Humours, and help ſuch- as are 
troubled with the Sciatica, Gout, or Epilepſy. - It is a Remedy 
for the Bite of that Viper called Seps, and for the Poiſon of the 
Peplus [pznx&y 420] and white Chameleon [IZ lar] and, uſed as a 
Gargariſm, is good for a Quinſy. 

Very different from this is our Oxymel as directed by the Col- 
lege under the Name of pts 


OxymMErL $1MPLEX, ſimple Oxymel. 


Take two Pounds of the beſt Honey, of White-wine Vine- 
gar one Pint, and boil them over a gentle Heat into the 


Conſiſtence of a thin Syrup. . = 
OxymeL composITUM, compound Oxymel. 


Take of the Roots of Fennel Smallage . Parſley, Butchers 
Broom, and Aſparagus, each two Ounces Jof the Seeds of 


ACH 


Smallage, Parſley, Fennel, and Anniſeeds, each one Ounce. 
After the Roots are waſhed and ſliced, and the Seeds bruifed: 
infuſe them together in ten Pints of Water and one Pint-and 
a half of Vinegar, The Day following boil them by a mo- 
derate Fire, to the Conſumption of a third Part of the Li- 
quor ; ſtrain and clarify the Remainder, and mix with it 
three Pounds of Honey, and over a gentle Heat, with con- 


tinual Scumming, boil it to the Conliſtence of a thin Syrup, 
S. A. London Diſpenſatory, | 


OxyYMEL PECTORALE, Pectoral Oxymel. 


Take of the Roots of Elicampane and Florentine Orrice, each 
half an Ounce ; lice, bruiſe, and boil them in a Quart of 
Spring-water, till it comes to a Pint and a half; to the 
ſtrained Liquor add of unprepared Gum Ammoniac an 
Ounce diſſolved in four Ounces of Vinegar ; add alſo four 
Ounces of Honey ; then boil them together, ſcum the Mat- 
ter and ſtrain it. Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 


This promiſes to be a very effectual Medicine, and ſeems one 
of the beſt that was ever preſcribed in this Form ; it is ſome- 
what nauſeous indeed, but it will doubtleſs cauſe a large Ex- 


pectoration, and cannot but be ſerviceable in aſthmatic and phthi- 
ſical Caſes. 


OxymErL PRCTORAL E, Pettoral Oxymel. 


Take of the Roots of Elicampane, Afarabacca, and G in- 
ger, each ſix Ounces ; or Florentine Orrice, Galan 
Roots fliced, and white Pepper a little bruiſed, each three 
Ounces, Spring- water, ten Pints, White-wine Vinegar, fix 
Pints ; ſteep them together twenty-four Hours, then boil 
to ten Pints ; ſtrain and add Honey fix Pounds; then 
boil and clarify; to which add of the Extra of Liquorice 
half a Pound, and make into a Syrup. 


This is an efficacious Detergent, and greatly promotes Ex- 
pectoration for which Purpoſe it is much given in all aſthma- 
tic Caſes, and where the Breaſt is clogged with viſcid Humours; 
two or three Spoonfuls are ordered to be taken at any Time. 


Pharmacopeia Pauperum. 


OxymEL ScILLITICUM, Oxymel of Squills. 
Take of Honey three Pounds, and of Vinegar of Squills a 


Quart 3 boil them together to a Syrup obſerving to ſcum 
it in the Operation, London and Edinburgh Diſpenſatory. 


It is ſaid, Acetum Scilliticum ſuffers no ObſtruQions to be 
generated in the Body, diſſolves all beginning Coagulations, 
keeps the Body open, and provokes Urine. 

Oxymel of Squills is a gentle Vomit, if taken in a large 
Quantity, .and inclines to a Nauſea in a ſmall one, Add to 
this, that it is ſomewhat nauſeous to moſt Palates; and for 
theſe Reaſons it would be ſomewhat difficult to introduce 
it into Practice as a Preſervative againſt Diſtempers. But 
as a Remedy it is deſervedly in great Eſteem, and much uſed. 
There is a pretty and commodious Way of giving it loaded with 
ſome agreeable compound Water, and Syrup, which takes off 
the diſagreeable Taſte in ſome Degree, and prevents it from 
cauſing Efforts to vomit. In Dropſies and Aſthmas, the fol- 
lowing Mixture is frequently given at Bed-time, and is of great 
— as it relieves the Shortneſs of Breath, and is very 

iuretic. 8 


Take of ſtrong Cinnamon-water, Syrup of Balſam, each 
half an Ounce 3 Oxymel of WS 2 or three Drams, 
mix them, 

Many other Forms of this K ind are contrived to ſuit patti- 
cular Caſes either to be taken at once, or by Spoonfuls often re- 
peated. SeeOxYMEL, See SQUILLA. See APOMEL1. 

Chambers makes a little Miſtake, when he ſays, the College 
retains the Acetum Theriacale Norimbergenſe, for upon the laſt 
Regulation, which happened many Years before Mr. Chambers 
wrote his Book, it was left out. 

The Chymiſts talk much of their philoſophical Vinegar, but 
have not been ſo obliging as to inform us what they mean. 
It is probably either Mercury itſelf, or ſome mercurial Water, 
The Account gives of it is thus : Acetum Philoſophorum 
eft Denigratio neſtra, quæ eft Lignum Diſſolutionis verg, This 

efinition I give as a Specimen ; but it will neither admit of 
being - tranſlated or underſtood. A Solution of Butter - of 
Antimony in Water is ſometimes called Atetum ' Philoſo- 


phorum. 


ACETUM RADICATUM. ' Boerhaave thinks the Tar- 
tarus Regeneratus is the Aceturi Radicatum of the old Chymiſts, 
See TARTARUS REGENERATUS. 2 
. ACHAHI. Alum Water. Jahnſen. 

ACHAMELECH. The fame as Acamech, 
ACHAOVAN, or AcHaova, 

Some take an Herb, very like Chamomile, which they call 
Achave, or Uchove, and ſometimes Alactian, for Acharva. This 
Herb grows very. plentifully in Egypt, and eſpecially at Cayro, 
in a Place called — It is not quite fo high = Chamomile, 

4 . t 


« — —— — — 


dut very much reſembles it in Flowers, and Feverſew ih Leaves. 
Pcolp. Alpinus has often gathered it green, and found it of an ob- 


cure, but not very agreeable Taſte and Smell. Others perhaps, 
on the Authority of Aviſena, who ſaid, that Achaova was of an 
acid Taſte and Smell, have miſtaken it for another white aro- 
matic Plant, almoſt as acrid as Origanum. Hence it appears, 
that Aviſena was not quite wrong, when he told us, that the 
Flowers of Achaova came neareſt thoſe of Marum in Smell. and 
Taſte, meaning the above-mentioned Plant of an acrid Taſte 
und Smell. But whether * be the 2 or not, I can- 
not determine. Pre lpinus de Medicina Ægyptiorum. | 
ACHARISTON, 4 nag From a Negative, and Mere, 
Thanks, becauſe eſteemed too precious to be given away. It is 
an Epithet of many Antidotes and Collyria deſcribed by the 
antient medicinal Writers. There are two Collyria under this 
Title mentioned by Ætius, both of the aſtringent Kind, and 
called aerxap3v, from Izinu, or Heath, which is one of its In- 
gredients. Galen gives the Forms of two as follows, which 
are likewiſe aſtringent. The firſt is the dry Achari/ton of Philo- 
xenus, which was thus prepared. 


Take of Cadmia ten Drams, of Chalcitis eight Drams, 
of Aloes two Oboli, of Verdigreaſe two Oboli, ten Grains 
of Pepper, and one Dram of the Flower of Roſes, Beat 


them all together. 


The other Achuriſſon, which the Egyptian Phyſicians uſed in 
the moſt obſtinate Rheums, with good Succeſs, eſpecially on 
robuſt Conſtitutions, was the following. 


Take of Cadmia ſixteen Drams, of Acacia eight Drams, 

of Copper calcined and waſhed eight Drams, of Opium, 

Berries of Erica, Myrrh, each four Drams, of Gum 

ſixteen Grains; put them in Water, and uſe them with 
Woman's Milk. | 


Celſus deſcribes another which he intitles, 

7 heodati Collhyrium fre Achariſtum, viz. 

Take of Caſtor, Indian Spikenard, each p. i. of Lycium, 
Juice of Poppies, each an equal Quantity, of Myrrh p. ii. 
of Saffron, Ceruſs waſhed, Aloes, each p. iii. of Cadmia 
botryitis waſhed, calcined Braſs, each p. viii. of Gum 
p- xviii, of the Juice of Acacia p. xx. of Antimony the 
ſame Quantity. Put them in Rain-water. 


Another Acharifton is aſcribed to Antiochus, and deſcribed by 
Marcellus, Lib. 8. | ; 
Achariſtas is alſo the Name of an Antidote deſcribed by Ætius, 
Lib. 13. Cap. 109; and alſo by Marcellus, whoſe Advice is, 
to aſk_the Fee of the Patient immediately after the Remedy is 
adminiſtered ; for many, ſays he, whoſe Cure has been quick, 
have behaved ungratefully, whence the Antidote took its Name 
Achariftus, that is to ſay, Thankleſs. But ſee the Receipt, 


Take of Caſſia, Myrrh, white and black Pepper, Caſtor, 


Galbanum, Styrax, Saffron, Coſtus, Opium, Spikenard, 
each an equal Weight, Honey a ſufficient Quantity, The 
Doſe is the Bigneſs of a Bean ; it is a Remedy for old Pu- 
rulencies in the Breaſt, Taken in Hydromel it cures the 
Cholic and Diſtempers of the Liver ; but in Oxymel is its 
proper Vehicle for Diſorders of the Spleen, Gorræus, 
Med. Def. 


ACHATES, an Agate, a precious Stone, which takes its 
Name from a River of Sicily, ſo called, where it was firſt 
found. Tt is various, not only in Colours, but in the very Ima- 
ges of Things, which it repreſents, not done by the Hand of 
the Painter, but formed. by Nature itſelf, -For the Veins and 
Spots run in and out, and intermingle in ſuch a Manner, 
that ſometimes you ſee the Figure of a Dove, and then it is 
called Phaſſachates ; ſometimes that of a Horn, whence it is 
named Kerachates ; ſometimes a Tree appears, or perhaps two, 
or more, like a little Wood, which gives it the Title of Den- 
drachates. In others of theſe Stones you ſee the Reſemblances 
of - Chariots, Rivers, ſeveral Sorts of Birds, and Cattle, and 
Men among the reſt, Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, had an Agate 
Stone, in which were repreſented the nine Muſes, and Apollo 
holding his Harp, not. the Work of Art, but drawn by Nature, 
the Spots, as Pliny ſays, ſo happily. laid and interſperſed, that 
each of the Nine had her proper Symbol. India abounds with 
this Sort of Agates. They are of a black, dark, or Aſh Colour, 
or like that of Coral, the Skin of an Hyena, Lion, or Pan- 
ther: This latter they call Pardalim, the other Leontion, and 
Leontideiran, ' Theſe Colours, eſpecially. the firſt named, are 
ſometimes ſtriped with Veins of White, and. then the Stone is 
called Leucachates, ſometimes with Blood- coloured ones, and 

then it is Haimachates, ot with Red, like the Sarda or Corne- 
lian Stone, which make it a Sardachates. | 

But though it is ſaid to take its Name from a River. of Sici- 
ly, it is ſound in many other Countries, as Pliny remarks. It 
ſtill retains its old Name, changing only one Letter.  - 

Of this Stone, eſpecially that Sort called Leontion, is made 
the Plaiſter named Diachaton, which heals the Bites of venomous 


Creatures, diſcuſſes hard Tumours, and Strumæ; and maturates 
ſuppurates, and breaks an Abſceſs. See it deſcribed by Ætius, lib. 


15. Gorreus, Def. Med. Held in the Mouth, it quenches Thirg 
in Fevers. Dale. 


ACHATES. 

Achates, Offic. Worm 96. Mer. Pin. 209, Boet. 245. Charlt, 
Foſſ. 34. De Laet. 79. Schw. 357. Aldrov, Muſ. Metall, 
904. Calo. Muſ. 247, Geoff. Prælect. 78. Lapis Faſpi 
Achates Antiquorum, Agatha vulgo dictus, Cup. Hort, Cath, Supp, 
2. 44 The AGATE. Dal. 

Agate is a precious Stone, reckoned commonly between the 
Opake and T ranſparent, of different Colours, and marked with 
Spots or Specks ; which are imagined to repreſent Trees, Fiſhes, 
and other Things. The fineſt come from the Eaſt-Indies, the 
common Sort from Germany, Bohemia, &c. Great Virtues 
have been attributed to this Stone, both Cardiac and Alexiphar. 
mac; but they ſeem all to be imaginary. Geeffrey. 

ACHEIR. *Az4u9p, from x Negative, and ul, a Hand. It 
ſignifies without Hands. Galen, 

ACHEMENIS. An Herb mentioned by Pliny, which wu 
fabled by the Antients to ſpread Terror throughout an Army, 
and make them fly, if thrown into the Midſt of it. 

ACHICOLUM. This is uſed by Cœlius Aurelianus, Acut, 
I. 3. c. 17. to expreſs the Fornix, Tholus, or Sudatorium of the 
antient Baths, which was a hot Room where they uſed to ſweat, 
It is alſo called Archithalns. 

ACHILLEA. A Species of the Millefolium, called Achil. 
les's Iron Wort, which will be taken Notice of under the Ar. 
ticle MiLLEFOLIUM. 

ACHILLEA MONTANA. Five-leaved Mountain Rag. 
Wort. It is a Species of the Jacobza, which ſee. | 

Theſe are ſometimes ſpelt Achyllea with a y, but that is no 
right, as they take their Name from Achilles, 

ACHILLEION. A Sort of Spunge proper for making 
Tents, ſo called from the Uſe Achilles is ſaid to have made dl 
it, Gorræus. 

ACHILLEIOS. A Sort of Maza made of Achillean Bar 
ley. Gorreus, 

ACHILLEIS. 'Aymwiis. A large Sort of Barley men- 
tioned by Theophraſtus. It was thus called, according to Ga- 
len, from a Huſbandman, whoſe Name was Achilles, But it 
ſeems more probable, that it derived its Name from its being 
the largeſt and beſt Sort of Barley, as Achilles was the beſt War- 
rior in the Grecian Army. | 

It is mentioned by Ariſtophanes and Sophocles. 

Hippocrates in his third Book, de Morbis, gives the Preps 
ration of Barley-water made with this Sort, which he recom- 
mends as proper to be drank in burning Fevers, and this is the 
firſt Inſtance of the Uſe of Barley-water, a Remedy of great Ef- 
cacy in the Caſe he directs it for. Take, ſays he, of Achill 
Barley, dried, a Hemina (x0TvAny about half a Pint) take ef 

the Beards (a bięeg) and waſh it, then pour upon it a Gallo 
(vla, about ſix Pints) of Water, and boil it to the Conſump- 
tion of one half; cool the Remainder, and give it for Drink. 
And ſoon after he, adviſes the Achillean Barley as an Ingredient u 
an Infuſion, which he directs for a Jaundice, g 

ACHILLES. This Hero is faid to have been taught Medi. 
cine by Chiron the Centaur his Tutor. His Spear was endued 
with a medicinal Virtue, and cured the Wounds it made. It 
was of Braſs, and Pauſanias relates, that it was in his Days pre- 
ſerved in the Temple of Minerva at Phaſelis, a City of Pamphy 
lia. This Spear was the Gift of Chiron to Peleus the Father ol 
Achilles, as we learn from Homer, Iliad 16. V. 143. 144. Le. 
lephus, it is ſaid, was cured by Achilles with this Spear; bil 
Pliny ſays, his Wound was healed by the. Achillea, a Plant in- 
troduced into Medicine by Achilles, and from whom it takes tht 
Name. Others attribute the Diſcovery of the Virtues of Ver, 
digreaſe to this Hero, an Ingredient very uſeful to Surgeons, 
of great Importance in the Cure of Ulcers. 1 | 

ACHILLIS TENDO. See TEexnpo AcHIIIIs. 

ACHIMBASSI. The Name of an Office, or rather Office 
at Grand Cayro. It ſignifies the chief Phyſician, or Preſect d 
the Phyſicians. His Buſineſs is to examine into the Qualifcr 
tions of thoſe who practiſe Phyſic in that City, and licenſ 
them. Little Regard is paid to the Merit and Learning of the 

Perſon who is made Achimbaſſi, for the Baſſa of Cayro alwi 
confers it on the Perſon that pays him moſt for it. Andth 
Officer conſiders as little the Qualifications of the Candidate 
who preſent themſelves for Licences, but, like our Spit 
Courts, permits every Body indiſcrimately to practiſe, prov! 
they pay their Fees, Proſper Alpinus. | 

ACHIOTL. This is the Orleana, Offic, Mont. Exot. 10 
Commel. Plant. Uſu 81. Orleana. feu Orellana falliculis lane 
ceis, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 464. Pluck. Almag. 27. 
Phytog. 209. f. 4. Orlana ſeu Orellana, froe Urutu, arad 
Bat. Prod. 357. Urucy Pifon, (Ed. 1648) 65. (Ed. 1658) 137 
Cat. Jam. 150. Hiſt 2. 52. Urucu Brofilief, Marcgt. öl. 
Kaithakag Daburi, Ger. Emac. 1554. Achiotl ſeu Madicina i: 
gends apta, Hern. 74. Arbor Mexicana frudtu Caſtanee, * 
fera,' C. B. Pin. 419. Raii Hiſt: 2. 1971, Jonl. Donde on 
Bixa Oviedi, J. B, 1. 44% Meridia 2 maxima li. 
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Js CHARACTERS are, 


iſh Leaf; a large, Carnation-coloured, pen- 
ort, py ramidical Pods, prickly, and full 


Ma, Tourn. Inſt. 
gunder uM, Scalig. 


A broad, round 
7 tapetalous Flower; and ſn 
- | rain. a 
= 2 cultivated in New Spain and Brafil. | 
The Tincture made of the Fruit, and uſed in the famous 
Compoſition, called Chocolate, is thus prepared: They take the 
Grains, when thoroughly ripe, and infuſe them in hot Water. 
What ſubſides is made into Lozenges, which are uſed in dying 
Wool, or as a Fucus or Paint for the Face, commonly known 
1 by the Name of Spaniſh Wool. . : 
= The Tinture, mixed with ſome ſuitable Water, either 
(unk, or outwardly applied, mitigates the Heat of Fevers, 
the bloody Flux, and diſcuſſes Tumours. Piſon. 
The Roucou, which the Indians call Achioti or Urucu ; the 


* Dutch Orleane ; and we Raucon, is a Meal of Flower, which 

de Inhabitants of the Leeward Iſlands, and St. Domingo, make 

bes dom a little red Grain or Seed, which is found in a Huſk or 
: bell. | ; 

1 . Shrub, which bears the Roucou, produces, according to 

e Father du Tertre, from the Root ſeveral Shoots that grow into 

_ Shrubs, and divide themſelves into ſeveral little Branches : 


'eat, The Leaves are very like thoſe of Lilac, and bear twice a Year 
\ cen! Cluſters of Flowers, that are white, mixed with red, 
oo nnd in Shape like thoſe of black Hellebore. The Flowers are 
—_ full of a vaſt many little Stamina, or yellow Threads tipt with 
ed: At the Fall of the Flowers come dark coloured Buttons 

Rags n haired, or briſtled, with fine little brown Points, which do 
not prick at all. When they are ripe, there are in the Middle 


3 an XZ two double Secds, or Kernels, intirely ſurrounded with a Kind 
mm 7 Vermillion, or liquid red Dye, which the Natives call Rou- 
n zou It is with this they paint themſelves when they travel a- 


le of WW bad; but, before they uſe it, it is mixed with certain Oils 


Bu. which they draw from ſome Seeds. ; 
Type Europeans do it with Linſeed Oil; they beat it in a Mor- 
gar with this Oil, and, after they have reduced it to a Maſs, they 
"Ga. end it into France, &c. where they uſe it to colour Wax yellow, 
hn” when it is too pale, and likewiſe to give a Colour to Chocolate. 


1 WW There are likewiſe thoſe who beat it in a Mortar without Oil, 
Was ad make it into a Maſs, or into Cakes ; which, being diſſolved 
.in Urine, makes a red Tincture, —— _ as well as the beſt 
Dye in Europe, and is a ve mmodity. | 
6 1015 — of — ks different from that of the 
| Sieur Francis Rouſſeau, who wrote me Word it was a Tree of 
en eight or nine Feet high, whoſe Leaves were like thoſe of the Peach 
rx. Tree; after which came Huſks, or Shells, much like the Cheſ- 
* nut Shell, furniſhed with little Prickles throughout; within it 
1 s. little red Seed, which they bruiſe in a Mortar, or on a Stone, 
* W and that they put into a Veſſel of Water. In ſhort, the Rowcou 
* ss made in thoſe Iſlands after the ſame Manner as we make 
Xt Starch, not according as Mr. Meuve has deſcribed, but juſt as 
f our Starch- makers work; and after it is made into Cakes, and 
ent a oried, it is brought hither. 

This laſt Relation of the Sieur Rouſſeau is much juſter than 
the firſt ; for as much as the Cods or Huſks I have, exactly a- 
gree with his Deſcription, Beſides it is eaſy to ſee by the Rowcou 
which we ſell, eſpecially when it is good, that it was never 
ſteeped in Oil, in that the good Smell of the true Roucou makes 
it diſtinguiſhable from any Mixture, Again, we ought to un- 
deceive thoſe who believe, that the Achiot! is made as the Sieur 
Blegny deſcribes it, when he ſays, that it is the thickened Juice 
which is drawn from the Fruit of the Achiotl, which is a Fruit 
Tree of America, That this Fruit is a red Seed or Grain, 
which is found in great Plenty in large round Huſksy or Shells; 
that, when they take this Seed from the Huſks, they ſtamp or 
beat it ina Mortar, and then preſs out the Juice, which they 
ſet afterwards in a hot Place, to evaporate the Moiſture, and, 
when it grows thick almoſt like Paſte, they work it into ſeveral 
Forms or Shapes 3 which, being thoroughly dry, are properly 
called Achiot! For on the contrary, it is certain, that the 
Roucou is made like Starch, and that it is impoſſible to draw a 
Juice from it, ſince the Matter, out of which it is made, is a 
reddiſh downy Subſtance, which is found ſticking to the Seed 
that is in the Huſks, which they cannot ſeparate without Wa- 
ter, in the ſame Manner as our Starch- makers ſeparate the Meal 
from the Bran to make Starch of; and not any Juice expreſſed, 
or drawn from the Grain, as that Author would have. | 

Chuſe ſuch Recor as is of an Orrice or Violet Smell, the drieſt 
and higheſt coloured you can get. Roucou of this Kind is that, 
Which ought to be called Achistl; for the chief Part of that we 
ſell is moiſt, ſoul, mouldy, &c. ſo that, in a Word, it is unfit to 

given inwardly, mixed in Chocolate, or otherwiſe, It is 
much uſed by the Dyers. There was brought formerly from 
theſe Iſands, and alſo from Holland, a Rouccu, in little Cakes, 
of the Shape of a Crown-piece,- which was endowed with a 
peat many Excellencies, and yery good for internal Uſes; which 
i quite contrary to what we have brought at this Time, which 
9 10 great ſquare Cakes, like Marſcilles Soap, or in round 


ACH 


Balls, and which is ſometimes ſo baſe and ſtinking, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to bear it. a 
'The favage Americans cultivate the Shrubs that bear the 
Roucou with great Induſtry, becauſe of the many Uſes they make 
of them : Such as, firſt, to adorn and furniſh their Gardens, 
and from thence to cover or thatch their Houſes, Secondly, 
being a hard dry Wood, it ſerves for Fuel, Thirdly, the 
Bark ſerves them for Cordage, and to make Linnen. Fourth- 
ly, they put the Leaves and Root into their Sauces, to give 
them a Reliſh, and to tinge them of a Saffron Colour, Fifth- 
ly, from the Seed they make the Naucou, as well to paint their 
ies when worked in Oil, eſpecially on great Days of Re- 
Joicing, as to exchange for other Commodities with Advan- 
tage. Pomet. 5 | 
Roucou, called by the Indians Achiot!l, or Urucu, is a dry 
Paſte, made from a little red Seed, which is found in a longiſſi 
Huſk or Cod, that has the Shape of the Mirobalans, but prick- 
ly, almoſt like thoſe of Cheſnuts. Authors are not agreed a- 
bout the Kind of Tree, or Shrub, that bears this Fruit; ſome 
ſaying that the Leaves are like thoſe of Lilac, and others Peach 
ves. | 

To prepare NRoncou, they bruiſe or pound the red Seed, then 
they dilute it with Water, and paſs it through Strainers, to ſepa- 
rate the Bran, or groſſer Parts; afterwards they dry this into a 
Sort of Flower or Starch, Chuſe the drieſt, of a violet Colour, 
The Dyers uſe it chiefly, though it is ſometimes made Uſe of 
in Chocolate. If it be pure, it ſtrengthens the Stomach, ſtops 
Looſeneſs, helps Digeſtion, promotes Reſpiration, and pro- 
vokes Urine. Lemery, 

ACHIOTE. The red Grains of the Achiatl, made into 
Lozenges, or Paſtils, for mixing with Chocolate or Dying. Rait 
Hift. Plant. 

ACHLADES. A Sort of wild Pear that grows in the Moun- 
tains of Crete. Raii Spinoſ. Stirp. Europ. 

ACHLYS. Axx ds, Darkneſs, Cloudineſs, and is general- 
ly applied to a cloſe, foggy Air, or a Miſt. Hence «y ava 
cape, a dark, or miſty Eye, or that ſees with Difficulty, 
mentioned by Hippocrates as a bad Symptom in acute Diſorders. 
Predict, L. 1. 46. and again in the Coacz Prænotiones 218. 
Hence alſo the South-Winds are called axAvadtss by the 
fame Author, Aph. 5. I. 3. becauſe they incline to Dimneſs of 
Sight, and, as Celſus obſeryes, make all the Senſes dull, L. 2. 
C. 1. Thoſe alſo who, during a Fever, are affected with a Dim- 
neſs of Sight are called Ax Au. Coac, Prænot. 35. Tho' 
others think it means thoſe who labour under violent Agitations 
of the Humours; or where the Colour and Complexion are 
altered and obſcured by Diſtempers. But Galen interprets it of 
thoſe who, during Sickneſs, loſe that uſual Luſtre and Liveli- 
neſs obſerved about the Pupil of the Eye, during Health. 

Achlys ("Ayavs) alſo ſignifies condenſed Air in the Uterus. 
Hippocrat. de Morb. Mul. L. 2. ; 

It farther ſignifies a ſmall Mark or Scar over the Pupil of the 
Eye, left upon the Cornea by a ſuperficial Exulceration, as Ga- 
len interprets it, Or, according to Etius, the Exulceration 
itſelf almoſt covering the Pupil, of a very light blue Colour. 
* thus *Ayaves is to be underſtood. Hippocrat. Prædict. 

2. | 1 
ACHMADIUM, or AchM AU. A Corruption of 
the Arabic Achman, or Achiman, Antimony. 

ACHNE. *"Axy#n. This ſignifies Chaff, and the Froth of 
the Sea, or of Water in general ; or any Thing that is light or 
ſoft. 

But it is uſed in a different Senſe by Phyſicians ; and thus 
Hippocrates Epidem, Sect. 1. N. 16. ſeems to explain it, when 
enumerating many Circumftances of bad Preſage relating to the 
Eyes, in Fevers, amongſt the reſt mentions, x} 70 ien j,ẽ 
vor d dx, ſomething dried upon them like Froth. By this, 
Phyſicians, who have attended the Sick, will know he does not 
mean thoſe hard Concretions like Gum, that ſometimes glue 
the Eye-lids together, but a Sort of ſoft, white Mucilage that 
ſwims in the Eye, which is very frequent in Fevers. And iti 
this Senſe 'Ayvads;, Coac. Prænot. 225. is to he taken, though 
Foeſius has thought proper to ſubſtitute Ax Audis inſtead of it” 
in this Place, GY 

Nor is this peculiar to the Eye, for Hippocrates de mter- 
nis Affect. ſpeaking of an Exulceration of the Lungs, ſays, that 
ſometimes in this Gale the Fauces are full of («x») a frothy 
Matter : The Interpreters tranflate it Lanugo, which I do'nt 
think expreſſes the Meaning of the Author. . 

Achne alſo ſignifies Lint, Thus in a Fracture of the Noſe, 
when the Cartilage is depreſſed, Hippocrates, Machl. 2. and de 
Art. 18, adviſes to ſupport it with Lint wrapped up in ſomething 
that will not irritate, and introduced into the Noſtrils. ; 

The ſame Author directs Lint to be dipped in the Gall of 


an Ox boiled in Oil, and to be uſed as a Peſſary, to procure 


Conception, (de. Morb. Mulierum, L. 1.) and again de Mord. 
Mulierum, L. 2. he uſes Lint for a Peſſary with other Ingre- 


dients. | | 
ACHOR. ; | Ie 
The Achor is a ſmall Ulcer in the Skin of the Head, which 
ſeems to be the Effect of a falt and nitrous Phlegm. 1 diſ- 
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Charges an Ichor, not quite ſo thin as Water, nor yet ſo thick 


3 


as Honey, which laſt is like what iſſues from the zng40, (or 


Favi). For theſe ſwell and break into many Holes, which ſhed | 


a Honey-like Nee z they alſo form themſelves into ſmall 
Tumouts not ſo large as thoſe of the Achor. Gal. de Tumoribus. 
Among the Diſeaſes which affect the Skin of the Head may 
be reckoned the Achor, which is a Sort of preternatural Tu- 
mour that takes its Name from ſome fignal Property belonging 
to it, For it is perforated with very ſmall Holes, which con- 
tain a thin Humour, moderately viſcous. Much reſembling ano- 
ther Diſeaſe of the Skin, called x#e:0r (Fauus, Honey-comb) 
in which the Perforations are larger, and diſcharge a Humour 
much like Honey (that diſtills from the Fuvi, or Combs). Gal. 
de Comp. Phar. | 
| What call an Achor poſſeſſes the Skin of the Head, and is 
Full of ſmall Perforations which diſcharge a thin and moderately 
viſcous Ichor. Another Diſtemper, much like this, is what 
they hame the xiptor (Fuss.) This has large Perforations, 
2 contain a Humour reſembling Honey. Orilaſſus ad Eunap. 

„4. c. II. ' | 

An Acher is an external Sore of the Head, full of little Perfora- 
tions, - which diſcharge a Humour much like Ichor, whence the 


Diſeaſe, or Sore itſelf, is called an Achor. Trallianus, L. 1. 
© | | . | 


Now you muſt know that the Cerion is a Diſeaſe like an 
Acher, only greater. For the Mouths of the Perforations, by 
which the Humour iſſues forth, reſemble thoſe of the Honey- 
comb. Wherefore the Diſeaſe was named by the Antients 
Cerion ; but in Achors theſe Mouths, or Outlets of the Humours, 
are inviſible. . Trallian, Lib. 1. Cap. 2. | 

Among Diſeaſes of the Head which break out in the Skin, 
there is one which is called an Achor, where the Skin is full 
of ſmall Perforations, which diſcharge a viſcid Ichor. 
Alike to this in Kind is what they call a Cerion, in which the 
Perforations are large, and contain 'a Honey-like Humour, re- 


ſembling that in the Honey-combs of Bees. Æginet. Lib. 3. 


| What they call an Achor has its Seat in the Skin of the Head, 
which it perforates with many ſmall Holes, through which it 
diſcharges a moderately viſcid Ichor. The Cerzn is a Diſ- 
eaſe, much of the fame Nature, but having larger Perforations, 
which contain a Humour reſembling Honey, and called Melice- 
ris, Ætius, Lib. 6. Cap. 68. ag | 

Acbor is an Ulcer upon the hairy Scalp perforated with a great 
many little Holes, which contain a Humour ſomewhat viſcid. 


It differs from the Favus and Tinea, only in Degree of Vi- 


rulency, the Cauſe of all three being a corroſive Salt Humour 
fretting the cutaneous Glands. 

It is called Favus, when the Holes are large, and like thoſe 
of a Honey-comb ; and Tinea, from the Similitude of the Holes 
to thoſe made in Cloaths by Moths. But y the Tinea 
is taken for a dry Scab on the hairy Scalp, with filthy thick 
Scales, and a ſtinking Smell, to which Children are very ſub- 
jet, whoſe Faces it often alſo affects, in which Caſe it is called 


Crufta Lactea, and is often mild and inconſiderable, but ſome- 


times malignant and dangerous. "There is alſo a worſe Species 
of the Tinea, or Scabbed-Head, covering the whole Scalp with a 
thick cineritious Scurf, very troubleſome from its violent Itch- 
ing, and fcetid Smell, ood is not unfrequently very difficult to 
cure. The Patients for the moſt Part are pale, and diſcolour- 
ed. This Diſcaſe appears more frequently in Infants, than Ad- 
ults, and is cauſed generally by a bad Diet, either of the Nurſe, 
or the Child, from which a corrupt Blood is generated, which 

roduces theſe Ulcers. But ſometimes they invade grown Per- 

ons, and reſemble a Sort of Leproſy, when they are very dif- 
ficultly cured. * Oftentimes alſo in Perſons afflicted with the 
Venereal Diſeaſe, not only the hairy Part of the Head, but that 
without Half, and eſpecially the Forehead, is affected with dry 
Scales, and ſcabby Ulcers of this Kind, which they call the 
Paci Scab. Even the Venereal Gummata, and Tophs of the 
Head, as they often ulcerate, may in ſome Meaſure be num- 
bered amongſt theſe: But altho the Ulcers before - mentioned 
are perhaps different from one another, yet as the Method of 
Cure is the fame, I ſhall not here ſeparate them, but will treat 
of them together, and ſhew how they are to be cured, There- 
fore, when they are very mild, it is convenient to evacuate the 
noxious Humours, by repeated Purges with Mercurials, eſpeci- 
ally Mercurius dulcis, and correcting the Blood in the Intervals, 
if the Patient's Age will admit of it, with a Decoction of the 
Woods, and with alterative Powders, Pills, and Eſſences. If 
the Diſorder is in ſucking Children, they may take the Pow- 
ders, and their Nurſes alſo the Diaphoretic Powders, Pills, 
Decoctions, and Eſſences. The Scab, or Scurf, may be anointed 
with Cream mixed with a little prepared Ceruſs, 
a Day; or with Oll of Ezps only, or with a little Oil of 
Wax added to it; or with Ointment of Elicampane, Diapom- 
pholygos, Ceruſs, or any ſuch Preparation of Lead; obſerving 
at the ſame Time a proper Diet, and keeping the Body warm. 
By this Method, not only the mild Sort of theſe Ulcers heal, 
but even thoſe which are ſamewhat more ſtubhorn, eſpecially 


if Caloniet be given cautiouſly, and in a ſmall Quantity, as an 


% 
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Crude Antimony, and Flower of Brimſtone. 


Diſorder. 


oftentimes in | 
Separate, Inſeparable, and is underſtood 
Ie or Signs, which are inſeparable from 


ACH 


Alterative on even if erude Mercury be mixed with the F 
ments of Lead. * | gg ; mary 


In the more obſtinate Sort of theſe Ulcers, eſpecially if & 


Patient will not take Mercurial Medicines, a Cure will noth 


effected, unleſs. the Hairs are firſt pulled up, to which th I 
by Degree if 


Ulcers are ſtrongly annexed, which is done either 
or all at once, with a Plaiſter made of common Pitch, melty 


over a ſlow Fire, and ſpread upon thick Cloth, or Leather, 
and, the Hair being firſt cut off cloſe down to the Scab, th I 


Whole muſt be covered with it, whilſt warm, that it may fi 


The Head muſt afterwards be kept very warm. The Plaiſte þ 


muſt remain on the Part, twelve or twenty-four Hours, ay 
then muſt be ſtript off at once by Force, together with d 
Scabs and Roots of the Hair ; but this is not done without givin 
conſiderable Pain, and making the Head bleed. Afer 4 
Blood is wiped off with Rags, the Head muſt be bathed wig 


. Oil of Bricks warm, with a little Oil of Wax added to it; 


and a Plaiſter of Frogſpawn, impregnated with a little Can. 


phire, or one made of Roſin, is to be applied over it, and au 
renewed. daily, till the affected Part appears clean. Then 1 


muſt be anointed with Oil of E 
it is intirely healed. 
Diet mentioned before, muſt be continued; among which 


ggs, or Eſſence of Amber, ti 


Antimony, either by itſelf, or mixed with a ſmall Quantity «i 
Flower of Brimſtone, is of excellent Service, and forcibly ex. 


pels the offenſive Matter. But, in the Beginning, Ointmen; 


prepared of Mercury, or Sulphur, muſt be ſtrictly forbore ; u 
it has been often obſerved, that they repel the corrupt Matte, 
and thereby hazard the Patient's Life, which they would not d 


were proper Internals given ſufficiently before. | 
In ſcabby Ulcers in the Face of Children, which are c 


monly called Cru/iz Lacteæ, or Achores, the internal Reme 


dies, before commended, muſt be given to their Nurſes, as wed 
Purgatives as Correctors. But, in theſe Infants, the noxion 


. Humours muſt be evacuated by often Purging, and in the Inte. 


vals with Powders of Diaphoretic Antimony, Crabs- Clam, 
When thek 
have been uſed fome Time, let a Liniment be made of Crean 
with Chalk or Ceruſs, with which let the Scabs be anointe 
often in a Day; or in its Stead, with Oil of Tartar per Del. 
8 or Oil of Eggs, with a little Oil of Bricks, Bu 
intments made of Mercury, or Sulphur, as is juſt now ſad, 
do much Hurt in weak Bodies. But if Remedies of this Kind 
have been unskilſully made Uſe of too ſoon, as is very often the 
Caſe, and the Children are thereby made ill, then both the 
Nurſe and Child muſt take internal Sudorifics, Powders, Eſſen- 
ces, and Potions, with warm Drink, and a warm Regimen, 
and the Uſe of them muſt be continued, till the morbific Matter 
7 1 87 1 out, and the Child is well again. ZHeifter. Chiruy, 
5. IO, 
The Danger, attending repellent Applications in theſe Ul 


cers, is ſeen in the following Obſervation from Turner. 


OBSERVATION. 


I was ſent for, fays he, in much Haſte, to a Gentleman's Child, 
labouring under a convulſive Fit, and perceiving a ſtrong Smel 
from the Head, whilſt I tried to bleed him, and was about to 

cup him for want of getting away any Blood thereby, | 
asked the Servant whether the Child had any Breakingsout, 
or fore Head: The Nurſe told me it had a violent running 

Head two Days before, but it was much flackened by an Ap- 
plication they had lately put on, and in a fair Way to do 

well: I after enquired for the Medicine, and found it to be 
no other than Nutritum; from the Coldneſs thereof, and e- 
percuffive Nature, the Matter was drove inwards upon tht 

Brain, exciting this cruel and deadly Convulſion, in Opps 
ſition ta all Endeavours by Bleeding, Bliſtering, Cupping 
with Anti-ſpaſmodic and Anti- epileptic Remedies. 


The following Plaiſter is reckoned almoſt infallible in th 


Take of Pitch one Pound, + | 
Verdigreaſe in fine Powder two Drams, 
Flowers of Brimftone an Ounce, 


| Boil all gently over the Fire for a Quarter of an Hour, con- 
ftantly ſtirring them. ; ; 

This, after the Hair is cut off very cloſe, muſt be applied * 
the ſame Manner as the Pitch Plaiſter, before - mentioned, 
torn off, and often renewed again, till the Hair is pulled up bf 
the Roots. 5 a | * 

 ACHORISTOS. *Ayigusr@, from 4 Negative, and x 

| of Accidents, Sy 

particular f 
us à pungent Pain in the Side, is an inſeparable Symptom 
a Pleuriſy. Caftellus, | . 

ACHRAS, A wild Pear-Tree. The Fruit is more by 
aſtringent, and drying than the other Pears, Theophraſtus cal 
it Yi. Gorr@us. | | 
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The internal Medicines, with prog 


U; 


„ Ax fgsler, from 4 Negative, and xge6ia, 
ACHREION, eg 8 the Limbs, 


| ls, It is applied by Hippoc 
Uſe * fo wweiknel, are become uſeleſs. Fogſius. 


I. Axpo, from « Negative, and xeva, Colour. 
| * Sent it is uſed by Hippocrates (ae Vittus Rati- 
„in Acutis), Galen explains it pale through a Deficiency of 
Blood. And Hippocrates ( Epidem. L. 6. Se. G. Aph. 19.) 

entions it in this Signification, as a bad Circumſtance, when 
met nſiderable Hzmorrhage of the Noſe, | 
pocrates 


4 ; and this probably led 
4 Py m_— ſame Error. The Paſlage of Hippocrates in Queſ- 

F on is thus in the ſeventh Book of Epidemics, Toprein d pun H- 
Jucer rep ins dr. The Senſe of this is very obvious, ſhameleſs 


W (exceſroe) Wharing, is a Remedy for a Dyſentery, A very ex- 
W craordinary Preſcription, 


and one, I believe, very ſeldom made 
4 Uſe of in this Intention. However, Hippocrates is not the on- 
W 1; one that mentions it. Ættius 15 that Yenereal Commerce 
_ i; up Chronical Dyſenteries ; and Paulus repeats this almoſt in 
de ame Words. From theſe ſome amongſt the Moderns ſeem 
do have tranſcribed it. | 
A Want of Attention to what has been ſaid by later Authors, 
with reſpect to this Method of Cure, and the ſeeming Extra- 
= yagance of the Remedy, probably made Calvus look out for 
other Senſmme. an Is | 
| ACHROUS. .'Axpss,. from « Negative, and xple, Colour. 
nn the Opinion of Salmaſius, it ſignifies Iite, and is applied to 
Es Flowers of that Colour by Theophraſtus. | 214; : 
ACHY. 4%. A Species of Caſſia growing in Arabia, 
called alſo (Caring. Daphnites. Gorræus. | 
ACHYRON, Aer This properly fignifies Bran, or 
Chaff, or Straw. Thus in pituitous Diſorders of the Uterus, 
WT Hippocrates (de Natura Muliebri)) adviſes a Fumigation of moiſt 
WT Bran (vv v6r5pa) of Barley; the Interpreters tranſlate it 
Saw. The ſame Author directs it frequently either as an In- 
| gredient in Fumigations, or Cataplaſms, in uterine. Diſorders, 
both in-his Tenth quoted above, and that de Morbrs Mulierum, 
L.2. By comparing the Paſlages together, it ſeems more pro- 
bable he means Bran, than Straw or Chaff. 
= /chyrm allo ſignifies a Straw, Hair, or any ſmall Thing 
WT that flicks upon a Wall. Thus Hippocrates (Prænot.) men- 
W tioning the fatal Symptoms which occur in acute Fevers, In- 
W fammations of the Lungs, a Phrenitis, or Cephalalgia, amongſt 
W others, ſpecifies the picking axves from the Wall, which Celſus 
W interprets, any ſmall Thing that ſticks in it (ſua minuta emi- 
W nent). This is a Symptom which occurs frequently, and I be- 
W licve, Phyſicians generally find this Prediction of Hippocrates 
too true, 5 
= ACIA, This is mentioned by Celſus, L. 5. C. 26. and has 
much puzzled the Learned, who are divided in their Opinions 
bout it, ſome taking it for a Needle, others for the Thread, 
Johannes Rhodius has wrote a whole Volume about it. But the 


Account Fabricius Aquapendente gives of it ſeems moſt rea- 
ſonable. 


Celſus having juſt before mentioned the Suture, and Fibula, 
ſays, utraque optima eft ex Acia molli, non nimis torta, "quo mitius 
Grperi inſideat. f ; ; 

Hence Aquapendente interprets Acia a Kind of Thread, 
Filum, he ſays, comprehends the Linum, and Acia. Linum is a ſin- 
gle thin Thread as it is ſpun. Acia is a Filum or Thread com- 
poſed of a double Linum, and twiſted. The Talians call it Azza, 
« Riſe, = n 
ACICYS. *Axzixvs, from « Negative, and xlxus, Strength, 
Vigur, It ſignifies weak, infirm, or faint, and in this Senſe 
it is uſed by Hippocrates (de Morbis, L. 4.) 

ACIDA. Acips. All Things, that affect the Organs of 
Tafte with a pungent Sourneſs, are called Acids. But the Chy- 
miſts call all Subſtances Acids, that make an Efferveſcence with 
an Alcali. However, this does not ſeem to be a true Characte- 


niſtic of Acids, 


dies that are neither alcaline nor acid, but neutral. 
Another Mark of Acids is, that they change the Colour of the 


Juices of the Heliotropium, Roſes, and Violets, red, whereas 
animal Alcalies turn them green. I mention animal Alcalies, 


„ con- uſe others will not always do it. Re 5b | 
A few Years ago, it was the Faſhion in Phyſick, to explain 
Jied in the Nature and Cauſes of Diſeaſes, by the Doctrine of Alcalies | 
3, and and Acids, and from this to deduce Methods of Cure; but this, 
4 oh like all other Syſtems, dropped to the Ground, when Experi- 
| ence had made it appear falſe and inſignificant, without doing 
"7 much more Service to Phyſic, than demoliſhing the Galenical | 
%yo- Dorine of the four Elements, four Qualities, / four Degrees, 
hing. and four Humours, which had been the more fatal, as it had 
tom of obtained Credit for a great many Centuries, and had prevented 
| arther Reſearches into the Nature of Diſeaſes and Remedies, 
e ſour; Wl d conſequently had retarded the Improvement of Phyſie. 


Subſtance ſet on Fire, 


ſe ſome Acids will make an Efferveſcence, . 
upon being mixed with Acids of a different Kind; and alcaline 
dubſtances will do the ſame. with Alcalies; and Acids with Bo- 


With reſpe& to Acid, if I miſtake not, they have another 
very obvious Characteriſtic, which will better diſcover them in 
Bodies, than either Efferveſcence with Alcalies, or producing a 
red Colour when mixed with the Juice of the Heliotropium, 
Roſes, or Violets. What I mean is, that all Bodies whatever 
that will flame, contain either a manifeſt or a latent Acid, and 
that Acids are the only Bodies in Nature, that are convertible 
into that Species of Fire, which we call Flame. Boerhaave 
has, by a great Number of Experiments, endeavoured to prove 
Oil the Pabulum or Food of Fire, and I know of no Oil that has 
not an Acid in it, infomuch that I believe an Acid eſſential to 
the Compoſition of Oil. Vegetable Oils contain an Acid, in 
ſome manifeſt to the Tafte, and from moſt others it may be 
ſeparated by Diſtillation, Tis this Acid that makes Oils ſo 
readily mix with alcaline Salts, which are by this Junction 
neutralized, and converted into Soap. Hence alto Oils ar: en- 
abled, in a certain Degree of Heat, to difiolve ſome Metals. 
And 'tis upon Account of this Acid, that Oils preſerve animal 
and vegetable Subſtances immerſed in them from Putreta&tion, 

Alcohol, or pure Spirit of Wine, is a vegetable Oil ſubti- 
lized by Fermentation, and probably for the Reaſons given un- 
der the Article Ac Eu, it contains an Acid, and for that 
Reaſon readily flames. 

_ Vegetables flame fo long as a black Oil remains in them, 
but no longer; and 'tis manifeſt that this black Oil contains an 
Acid, both by the Smell and Effects. Thus the Fumes of 
Charcoal have an acid or ſulphureous Smell, and are fatal to 
Animals that are confined with it in a cloſe» Room. Bees- 
Wax is an Oil of the vegetable Kind, containing an Acid, and 
therefore it flames, | | 

Mineral Oils in general contain a manifeſt Acid, as the 
Oil of Coal, Petroleum, Naphtha, and all Sorts of Bitumens: 
In animal Oils, the Acid is not ſo maniſeſt, but ſeems diſ- 
guiſed by a large Portion of volatile alcaline Salts. But we 
may-conclude an Acid enters its Compoſition ; firſt, becauſe af- 
ter it is cleared from the membranous Cells which contain it, 
and the Blood- veſſels which enter it, tho' kept never ſo long, 
it does not putrefy like the other Parts of Animals, nor does it 
afford a Nidus for the Eggs of Inſects, and breed Maggots. 
But, if it has once been deprived of a Part of its alcaline Salts 
by boiling, it will keep for Ages unaltered and untainted in the 
hotteſt Seaſons, of which Tallow Candles may ſerve as an ob- 
vious Inſtance. Now Acids are the grand Preſervatives againſt 
Putrefaction, and known Deſtroyers of thoſe Kinds of Inſects 
that breed in animal Bodies. | 
| Secondly, becauſe animal Oils do not only preſerve them- 
ſelves, but alſo all other animal and vegetable Subſtances im- 
merſed in them from Putrefaction; and on this depends the 
Art of Potting various Kinds of Meat. 

"Thirdly, like vegetable Oils, they - readily mix with al- 
caline Salts, which they neutralize, as is evident in making 
ſome Kinds of Soap. 


- 
* 


Pure Acidt are not eaſily inflammable by common Means, 
becauſe perhaps of their Solidity, and ſtrong Coheſion. But 
when Acids are divided into exceeding fine Particles diſperſed in 
the Interſtices of other Bodies, and by Means of ſome other 
they burſt into alucid Flame, and ex- 
plode with the utmoſt Violence. 

J remember ſome Years ago, Mr. Lemon, a wholeſale Apo- 
thecary, was cutting a Retort, which had ſome Days before 
been uſed in making ſweet Spirit of Nitre, with a hot Ring of 
Iron, as is the common Way. None of the Spirit remained 


in the Retort, except a ſmall Portion that adhered to the Sides, 


not conſiderable enough to be viſible ; but this Quantity, ſmall 
as it was, took Fire, and burſt the Veſſel, with a Note not 
leſs than that of a Cannon, and a Force that drove the Frag- 
ments of the Retort out of the Cupola of the Laboratory, to a 
conſiderable Diſtance. *- . 

Other Inſtances of the prodigious Exploſions of Acids ſet on 
Fire, we meet with in Hoffman's Experiments with fuming 
Spirit of Nitre, and aromatic Oils. This great Philoſopher and 

hymiſt mixed, in a common Wine-glaſs, a Dram of genuine 
Oil of Cloves, with the ſame Quantity of the fuming Spirit of 
Nitre; the Mixture inſtantly burſt out into a very lucid Flame, 


with an exceſſive Ebullition. 


The fame fuming Spirit, mix'd with Oil of Safſafras, Oil of 


Turpentine, or Oil of Garaway, in like Manner takes Flame; 


but it is not ſo vehement, as when mixed with Oil of Cloves. 
No Flame, we are acquainted with, is ſo fierce and penetra- 

ting as that of Lightning. And this, it ſhould, ſeem, can be 
roduced by nothing but the aerial Acid ſet on Fire by ſome 

LID not ſo eaſy to be determined, But it may give us ſome - 


Light in this Affair to conſider, that, during very hot Weather, 


the Air abounds with vegetable, animal, and perhaps mineral 
Oils; and this is ſo remarkable with reſpect to vegetable aro- 
matic Oils, in hot Climates, that they are perceivable by the 
Smell at a prodigious Diſtance from the Place where the Vege- 
tables they exhale from grow-. _ * ve" 
It ſeems therefore potlible, that theſe Oils, when confined in 
the Clouds together with the Acid of the Air, may, by an Effer. : 
* n AF. ee is vitw to a Leonce 
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fence, like that of the fuming Spirit of Nitte with Oil of 
Fore be kindled into Flame; or the muy volatile Oils 
tay at leaft ſerve as a Medium to ſet the aerial Acid on Fire, 
Which, when pure and unmix'd, is not, that we know of, in- 

fammable., 45 bY 6 5 
Thunder and Lightning are nearly imitated by Gun-powder, 

and this receives all its Force and exploſive Power from the Acid 
of Nitre, the principal Ingredient in its Compoſition; for the 

Fowder of Charcoal performs the Office of Tinder, and catches 

the Fire, which is inftantly communicated to Sulphur the third 

Tngredient, and the Sulphur lights the acid Spirit of Nitre into a 
Flame. | 

It is obſervable that the Acid of Nitre is the very ſame 

with that of the Air which cauſes Lightning, for the alcaline 

Farth, which is the Bafis of Nitre, is neutralized by the Acid 

of the Air, as has been mentioned under the Article Act Tun, 
gnd will be farther explained under the Article NI RUx. 

It is a manifeſt Error to explain the Exploſion of Gun- 
wder by the RarefaQion of the Air contained in it, for I 
ve yet met with no Experiment which convinces me, that 

Air is capable of being rarefied by any Degree of artificial Fire, 

fo as to take up above three Times the Space it does naturally 

in a warm Summer's Day. In this Caſe the Inſtance of the 

Fire Engine will not make againſt me, for the Weight there is 

raiſed by the Vapour of Water, which, though it will not flame, 

has an five Force greater than even Gun-powder itſelf, 
upon the Application of Fire in a certain Degree. ; 
Upon the Whole, I conſider Wood, and all other Bodies that 
as a Sort of natural Gun-powder, perpetually exploding, 
but with a lefs Degree of Violence, becauſe the Acid, diſſe- 
minated in every Particle of the inflammable Matter, is in a very 
ſmall Proportion to the other Ingredients. FFF 
It may not be amiſs, in this Place, to take ſome Notice of an 
Error, which I a "the Patrons of the Mechanic Philo- 
7 have fell into, with Reſpect to the Solution of hard mine- 
Bodies by acid Spirits. tell us, that the Solution 
is performed by the Attraction of the acid Salts of the Men- 
ſtruum to the diſſolving Body, and the Nepercuſſion of the 
elaſtic Particles of the Salts, and that by theſe Means the Sur- 
faces are worn off, till the Body is intirely diſſolved. This At- 
traction betwixt the Particles of acid Salts and metalline Bo. 
dies may poſſibly prevail, but, if it was the Cauſe of Solution, it 
would be retarded by Heat, which univerſally impairs the At- 
traction of the Particles of the Bodies to each other, whereas 
Heat always promotes the Solution. It ſeems therefore more 
reaſonable to believe the Solution of metalline Bodies performed 
in this Manner: When a metalline Body is immerſed in an 
acid Menſtruum, the Fluid enters the Pores thereof, and car- ' 
ries with it a Part of the acid Salts, which are very hard and 
pointed. Now as the Heat of the Atmoſphere is never exactly 
the ſame for many Moments together, but perpetually altering, 


the Size of the acid Particles muſt alter in rtion to the 


Heat, for all Bodies in Nature expand by Heat, and contract 
d the Coheſion be- 


by Cold. And by this Expanſion I apprehen | 
twixt the metalline Particles is diffolved by and the 
Metal, thus divided, becomes inviſible as it fwims in the Men- 
ſtruum. But if an artificial Fire is applied, and the Heat in- 
creaſed, the Solution goes on with more Effect, and is fooner 
performed, as the expanſive Force of the acid Particles is aug- 
mented, | | | 
Silver is diſſolved by Aqua Fortis, the proper Solvent of Gold 
is the acid Spirit of common Salt. It ſeems as if Gold remains 
untouched in Aqua Fortis, becauſe the acid Particles in this Spi- 
rit are riot ſmall enough to enter the Pores of Gold. And Sil- 
ver is not affected by Aqua Regia, becauſe the acid Particles of 
common Salt are ſo extremely ſmall, as not to be capable of an 


* 
. 


Expanſion by any Degree of Heat we are acquainted with, ſufſi- 

cient to diſſolve the Union, and deſtroy the of the Par- 

. of Silver, which has Pores much larger than thoſe of 
_. "6-6 lt | 


I make no Doubt, but Acids are of ſome great Uſe in 
the CEconemy of the World, becauſe 
In the Bowes of the Earth we meet with them in almoſt every 
Mine, and Mineral; but particularly in thoſe prodigious Rocks 
of Salt, which are found in almoſt every Country, and which 
the Induſtry of a many Ages has not been able to ex- 
hauſt. Such are thoſe in the famous Salt Mines in Poland, and 
our own in Cheſhire, where vaſt Quantities are got every Year, | 
and exported, Not to. mention the Quantities of Ac:ds that 
are hourly diſcharged from the Bowels of the Earth, in the 
Salt that may be found by a tice Examination in the Waters 
of every Spring, the freſheſt not excepted. TM | 
Ta the Air the n i hb, 26d that In every Part of 
it, inſomuch that it ſeems the very Principle in it, which is fo 
neceſſary to animal and vegetable Life, that neither can ſubſiſt 
without it. And I am inclined to believe, that, if any Fart 
of Air is deprived of its Acid, it loſes at the ſame Time its 
Elaſticity, It is remarkable that the Acid abounds moſt in 
the Air, when the Winds blow from the Eaſt and North, and 
when the Weather is ſerene, This Hoffman'informs us from 
the Obſervations of thoſe who are concerned in Nitre Works, 


they are ſo univerſal. aga 
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who remark, that, principally during theſe Winds, their alcali 
Earth is impregnated with an Acid. Now as theſe Winds an 
remarkably cold, and as acid Spirits, that of Nitre particular}, 
increaſe the Coldneſs of Ice to a prodigious Degree, I think 2 
there is Reaſon to believe, that the aerial Aid is more cn. 
cerned in the Production of Cold in the Air, than is general, WM 
imagined. The Analogy betwixt Acids and Cold, and berwiy WM 
Alcalie rand Heat, is very remarkable. Heat promotes the Þ;, 
trefaction of animal Bodies, or, in other Words, deſtroys th 
Coheſion of the Particles of which they are compoſed, and the; 
the Oils, Salt, and Water fly off, as they are of theme, 
volatile, as ſoon as they can break their Union with the inen 
Earth that detained them. Alcaline Salts in the ſame Manner 
promote PuttefaQtion in animal Subſtances, and the Difloluticg 
of all Bodies whatever, and are therefore ufefully employed in 
extracting Tinctures from hard Bodies that will not yield | 
without their Aſfiſtance. Alcaline Salts alſo, as the Lapis In. 

fernalis, Salt of Nartſhorn,* and all others in a greater or a E . 
Degree, as they are ſtronger or weaker, induce: the very ſa; 

Kind of Eſcar on the Part of living Animals, as actual Fire wi} 

do if applied to tem. Lana 115 
On the contrary, Acid preſerve animal Subſtances fron Ml 
Pu trefaction, that is, preſerve the Cohefion' of their component 
_ and prevent their Diſſolution, Cold does the very 1 

me. K : "» a , b b 

The ſtronger Acids, applied to the Fleſh-of living Animal; 
cauſe a Gangrene of the Parts they touch, but of a Natur 
very different from that produced by Fire and alcaline Salt, 
Exceſſive Cold brings on a Gangrene much of the ſame Na. 
ture. We are told by People that have travelled into very cold 
Climates, that the Coldneſs of a Glaſs has fometimes taken 
the Skin off their Lips, as they have been drinking Brandy out 
of it. And this is exactly the Effect cf a ſtrong Acid. 

Phyſicians have obſerved, that the South- Winds favour peſti. | 
lential Conſtitutions of the Air, eſpecially if the Seaſon hap- 
pens at the ſame Time to be moiſt and rainy; and that the 
Malignity of peſtilential Diſtempers is abated by the Winds 
which blow from the North, or North-Eaſt, and cool ſerene 
Weather. So that there is Reaſon to believe, in one Caſe, that 
the Diſſolution of the Juices, uſual in peſtilential Diſtempen, 
is promoted by Heat, and the Contagion propagated by an alca- 
line Putrefaction: And in the other, that this Diſſolution is 
reſtrained by Cold, and the alcaline Contagion deſtroyed by the 
aerial Acid. 

Upon reflecting on the great Similitude betwixt the Effects of 
Alcalies and Heat, and betwixt the Operation of Acids and that 
of Cold, I have been often inclinable to think, that Cold is it- 
ſelf, as well as Fire or Heat, a Body, and capable of being 
fixed and detained in other Bodies; and that, as Heat is the 
Principle which, uniting with Earth and Oil, conſtitutes alcaline 
Salts, ſo Cold, concentrated, and joined to vegetable or mineral 
Bodies, is the very Eſſence of thoſe Salts which we call Acid. 
And farther, that the Efferveſcence, which enſues upon the 
Mixture of Alcalies and Acids, happens for the very ſame Rea- 
ſons that an Efferveſcence much like it is raiſed, upon immerg* 
ing a red-hot Coal, or Iron, in cold Water, | 

That Cold is a Body there are ſome other Reaſons to believe. 
Thus, Cold contracts every Part of Matter we are acquainted 
with in the Univerſe ; that is, it makes the ultimate Particles of 
which Bodies are formed approach nearer each other, and lefſens 
the Dimenſions of the Compound. Now I cannot comprehend, 
how Cold, if it was not Matter itſelf, could a& in this Manner 
upon Matter. Theſe Things I recommend to the Confidera- 
tion of Gentlemen who are entertained with Philoſophical Re- 
ſearches, and ſhall only make this farther Obſervation, that in 
caſe Alcali and Fire mean the ſame Thing, and Acid is the 
fame as Cold, the chymical Philoſophers, in accounting for all 
the grand Operations in Nature, by the Action of Alealies and 
Acids, were not much miſtaken, though they do not ſeem to 
comprehend the Reaſon why they were in the Right. : 

J have hinted before, that Acids are the great Preſervative 
inſt Putrefaction in the Air, and we find them not lels 
uſeful in this RefpeR in the Sea. For that vaſt Body of Water, 
which we call the Sea, would putrefy in hot Climates particu- 
larhy, and hot Weather, and conſequently no Animals could ei- 
ther live in it, or near it, This great Inconvenience is pre- 
vented by the Acid of the Salt which is diſſolved in Sea - watel. 
Now, as Putrefaction is promoted by Heat, it ſhould ſeem that 
a greater tity of Salt is neceſſary to prevent Putrefactian 
in hot Climates than in Cold. And accordingly, it has been 
diſcovered by an iment made by a Friend of Mr. Boyles 
at his Requeſt, that the Sea-Water increaſes in Saltneſs the 
nearer it a ches the Line, And other Experiments make 
it appear, that a Pint of Sea-water in the Mediterranean con 
tains an Ounce of Salt, but the fame Quantity of Water in 
the Baltic only half an Ounce. _ | | 2 

The medicinal Virtues of Acids are very great, when alcalin® 
Food, taken in too large Quantities for the Action of the 
Stomach to digeſt, putrefy in the Stomach and Inteſtin®s.. 
Or when any extravaſated Juices in the, Bod verge towards 
an alcaling Putrefation, Or in thoſe Sorts of Fevers 1 


0 tends to Diflolution. Theſe Virtues will be more 
Blood ſpecified under the reſpective Articles, where they 


2 See that Part of the Article AL.cap1, where 
the indica cauſed by an Alcaleſcence of the Juices are 


** [ __ not omit to mention, that the acid Water 
which riſes firſt in the Diſtillation of Turpentine, well ſepa- 
-ated from the Oil, is the moſt admirable vegetable Acid known, 
in the Opinion of Boerhaave, and I think it is univerſally al- 
lowed to be endued with great medicinal Virtues, Floyer, in 
his Treatiſe on an Aſthma, recommends it as an extraordinary 
ne Notice was taken of the Effects of Acids upon Bloodz 
acer the Article ActTUM. I ſhall only inſert here what 
= Boerhaave obſerves upon this Subject. ; 15 
_ The Acid of Moſelle and Rheniſh Wine, Vinegar, and 
ained Vinegar, dilute the Blood, ſcarce alter its Colour, and 
a ome Meaſure prevent its Coagulating. The Acid of Nitre 
sa dantly coagulates it, and turns its Colour bluiſh ; the Acid of 
—_c.-al. likewiſe ſoon coagulates it, and changes it of a grey 
1 Colour, inclinable to Black. The acid Spirits of Vitriol and 
cor alſo bring it to a firm Maſs, which is generally whitiſh, 
Hence appears the fatal Error of thoſe Phyſicians, who 
Wunjuſtly condemn Acids, under the falſe Notion of their 
Wcoagulating the Blood, by an Argument wholly derived 
om Milk; whilſt Hippocrates from a cloſer Obſervation of 
Nature judged, that Vinegar was proper in inflammatory Diſ- 
tempers, though the Blood is thence rendered more denſe. And 
. cannot ſafely pronounce concerning the Effects of Acid up> 
| n the Blood, unleſs it be firſt diſtinctly explained what Kind 
f Acid is underſtood : The Uſe of mineral Acids is danger- 
R us, but of vegetable Acids more wholeſome ; and it frequent- 
happens, that the Things, which really coagulate the Blood, are 
4 Wuppoſcd to diſſolve it. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry, 
f = The following Obſervations upon Acids made by the laſt- 
+ Suotcd Author, are both entertaining and inſtructive. But he 
eems to err when he ſays, Vegetables receive all their Acids 
0 
1 


oom the Earth, whereas it is highly probable they imbibe ſome 
rom the Air. 
. Count Marſilli's Obſervation on Sea - plants only proves, that 
Wn theſe the Earth is not ſufficiently united with the alcaline 
WP rinciple, to render the Salt fixed, and that they contain a leſs 
Quantity of Acid than ſome Plants which fix their Root in the 
Et. 
The Acids of Vegetables are either native, or produced by 
ie Help of Fermentation. Native vegetable Acids ſeem to 
oe their Origin intirely to the Juices which the Plants draw 
Put of the Earth which nouriſhes them; and hence, perhaps, 
l cheſe may be looked upon as belonging originally to the foſſile 
Kingdom, eſpecially as Plants which grow in the Sea, and have 
Wot their Roots inſerted into the Earth at its Bottom, conſiſt 
reh of alcaleſcent Parts, and in Diſtillation yield an oily, 
WP olatile Alcali, as the illuſtrious Count Marſilli, in his Writings 
von this Subject, informs us, he long ago obſerved. In ſome 
 cgctables the native Acids diſcover themſelves evidently ; as in 
Worrel, the Trifolium Acetoſum, and the Juice of all Fruits, 
bether the pulpous or Summer - fruits, eſpecially whilſt unripe, 
pr, when concocted by the Heat of the Sun, they grow more 
id. The Sap alſo of all Vegetables which riſes in the Spring 
WW almoſt as acid as Vinegar. Many Woods alſo and Aromatics 
Wontain a true Acid, which however is not ſo manifeſt. In 
anum, Saſſafras, Cinnamon, and a vaſt many more of the 
e Kind, who would ever have ſuſpected an Acid, if it had 
t been manifeſted by Diſtillation? Who would believe that the 
oſt noble Balſams contained ſuch an Acid, as Turpentine yields 
iy and in great Qgantities by Diſtillation ? But as Acids can 
arcely be obtained pure and without Mixture, it is exceedin ly 
uificult to give a diſtinct Account of their proper Actions: The 
irtue of ſome of them, however; upon certain Bodies, is evi- 
ent ; thus we ſee the freſh Juices of Oranges, Citrons, and 
mons diſſolve Lead, Tin, Copper, and Iron, and is capable 
df ſtrongly calcining them, like foſſile Acids, The acid Salts, 
owever, are formed into ſolid Globules, in a different Manner 
'om the other; for their moſt acid liquid Juices being preſſed 
* filtred, inſpiſſated, and then ſet to reſt in a cool Place, 
wot into ſaline Globules, not unlike Tartar, and containing a 
rue vegetable Acid. 
Bit Fermentation ſeems more and more to exalt the latent Acid 
f Vegetables, For the Juices of Vegetables, that are exceeding 
. ſweet, appear to have ſcarcely any Thing of Acidity in 
* as we ſee evidently in the expreſſed Juice of Grapes. 
bo can perceive any Thing like an Aid in Caffia, Manna, 
ey, and Sugar; and yet, when theſe are rightly fermented, 
= a-working, the Acid preſently appears, but eſpecially 
en the Wine begins to grow finet and more ſubtile. In ripe; 
=} Corn, is there the leaſt Indication of an ge? And 
" When this has fermented but a very little while, it/diſco- 
an Acidity, As theſe Acids, now, thus produced, are of a 
ling different and more ſubtile Nature than the native 
= herice, to diſtinguiſh them, we may be allowed, for the 
+ to call them vinous Acids, Theſe vinous Acids then 
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are of two Sorts z for either they are diſperſed through the Wir 
in Form of liquid Acids ; or elſe in Time collect themſelves to- 
gether in the Wine, and fix themſelves to the Surface of 'the 
Veſſel, in the ſolid Form of Tartar. And theſe fermente 
vinous Acid: have pretty nearly the ſame Virtues as the preced- 
ing native ones, | Sai e rad ne | 

But the Acids of Vegetables, produced by a ſecond Fermenta- 
tion, I will call by the Name of Acetoſe. For if any known 
Wines are, by an Admixture of auſtere, acid, crude Juices, made 
to undergo again a proper acetoſe Fermentation, they will be 
converted into Vinegars, will conſume their own Tartar, be- 
come much more acid , and will acquire a ftronger and 
more durable Acid, which will remain even in Diftillation : 


Hence in Vinegars there is obtained a pure, active Acid, and 


then they are called pure, diſtilled, acetoſe Acids. Theſe laſt 
are of ſuch incredible Service and Efficacy in Chymiſtry, that 
hence all other Menſtruums likewiſe have been called Accta 
by the Chytnifts, |, | | | 

But among Acids we muſt take Notice likewiſe of ferment- 
ing Aeids ; by which we mean, vegetable Juices, that are in 
the very Act of Fermentation, and thus in a Kind of mid- 
dle State between that which is natural to them, and that 
which they obtain when the Fermentation is compleated ; for, 
during this Time, the moſt elaſtic Part of the fermenting 
Liquid acquires ſuch a Power, as is not to be equalled by 
any Thing I know of in all Nature. For if this (Sylveſtris 
ſavage, incoercible, exploſive, acid Spirit, riſing from a val 
Quantity of fermenting Vegetables, ſhould paſs through a very 
ſmall Vent-hole into the Noſtrils of the ſtrongeſt Man, it 
would ftrike him dead in an Inſtant. If it does not act with 
all its Force, it cauſes a ſudden Apoplexy ; if leſs powetfully ſtill, 
a Loſs of the Senſes, with a Paraplegia; if very lightly, only 
a Vertigo, The Truth of all this has been too certainly evinced 
by melancholy Inſtances. Hence we come to have a more per- 
fect Idea of the more immediate Cauſe of Nrunkenneſs, and the 
Tremors upon the Nerves that are conſequent to it. And 
hence we ſee the Occaſion of that ſurprizing Phenomenon men- 
tioned by the illuſtrious Cornaro, in his noble Treatiſe, wrote 
in the Praiſe of Sobriety, where he tells us, as he grew in 
Years, he was annually, juſt before the Time of Vintage, trow- 
bled with a Languor, and Lowneſs of Spirits, which would- 
not give Way to any Medicine, or Regimen, but increaſed ſo 
as to become extreme, till, upon drinking new Muſt, he re- 
cruited his exhauſted Spirits, and re- aſſumed his former Vi- 
gour ; This then he continued to enjoy till the Wine of that 
Year began to grow old, and then relapſed into his uſual De- 
bility, and was forced to wait for a freſh Rectuit of new Wine 
to ſet him to rights again. From all this then we evidently 
learn, what an incredible Effect this fermenting Acid has upon 
the Bodies of Animals, either for their Detriment, or their Ad- 
vantage. Whence does it happen that the Cholera Morbus in 
ſo ſhort a Time becomes ſo fatal? Certainly from Muſt, and 
ripe Summer-fruits, actually fermenting in the Stomach, and 
ſmaller Guts, and, by the Exploſion of their Spirits, contracting 
the Muſcles of theſe Parts into Spaſms, that often prove mortal. 
Of this there is a remarkable Inſtance in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, where the Anatomiſt, St. Andre, gives a very 
accurate Account of the Body of a Man that fell into a Cholera, 
upon drinking a large Quantity of bottled Ale, of which he 
died, in the Manner there deſcribed. As by theſe Accounts the 
ſingular Efficacy of ſuch an Acid evidently appears, ſo likewiſe 
it ſeems exceeding probable, that thoſe Spirits, conſidered as 
a Menſtruum, produce often upon other Bodies very ſurpriz ing 
Effects. And I have ſometimes doubted, whether this wonder- 
ful Spirit is not fixed in Tartar, and afterwards, when.by the 
Action of the Fire, in the Diftillation of this Salt, it is ſet at 
Liberty, does not produce that elaſtic Vapour which the Chy- 
miſts have always obſerved to be ſo nee 
to Pieces all their Glaſſes, let them be ever ſo large. 

It is however certain, that Bodies which we intend to diſ- 
ſolve, if mixed with Liquors in the very Act of Fermentation, 
will be diffolved by them in a very different Manner from what 
they would have been, if put into the very ſame Liquors, when 
not in Fermentation. A manifeſt Inftance of this we ſee in 
green Herbs, when thrown into fermenting Muft, or Wort ; 
for hence we have a Liquor, in which all their Virtues ſeem to 
be moſt equally united into one and the ſame Liquid, and after- 
wards to act with a joint Efficacy, And thus alſo the different 
Ingredients in the Theriaca, or Venice Treacle, when they are 
mixed together with ; are reduced into one homogeneous 
Maſs, and conſpire together in the fame Operation. And hente 
appears the Fully of thoſe, who in this, and the like Compoſitions 
Ai, Diacedium wnftead of Honey, thereby ſpoiling the Medicine. ; 

But pure, thin, acetoſe Acids, are procured, pretty much in 
their natural Form, from Vegetables expoſed to the Fire: For 
if you take a Stick of Wood, a green one in-particular, and 
hy it upon a clear Fire, in ſuch a Manner, that both the Ends 
ſhall lie out, then the Fire, acting upon the middle Part of the 
Wood, will ſuſe the Humours contained thetein, and expel 


them at the Extremities, in the Form of Water, with a Hiſling 


and Froth. This Liquor, upon Examination, appears to be a 
| pure 
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will then remain at the Bottom a 


ACI 


pure Acid, has all the Properties of Audi, and the diſſolving 
alities common to them. Hence, we learn, that the Smoke 
of Wood, that which is green particularly, gives the Eyes Pain, 
by the acrid Acid which it diſperſes all about. This, likewiſe, 
when it penetrates into Fleſh or Fiſh, that are hung in Smoke, 
tinges them with a red Colour, and, by its Acidity, prevents 
their growing putrid, or rancid. And this Acid is exceedingly 
like thoſe that exiſt naturally in moſt Trees. 1 
But again, there are diſcovered other very ſingular Acids, 
that are in ſome Meaſure of a balſamic and oily Nature, which 
are drawn from V les by Fire in a cloſe Veſſel, both 
per adſcenſum and defcenſum. Thus the Wood of Guaiacum, 
Tate Oak, and a great many others, if reduced to dry 
vings, and carefully diſtilled in a Retort, yield a limpid, 
reddiſh Liquor, which is very acid, ſomewhat oily, and has a 
good deal of the Smell of a Herring dried in the Smoke. And 
the Liquid thus prepared is ſtrongly acid, and may be rendered 
ſtronger by Depuration and Rectification, and then the ſolvent 
Virtue of this Menſtruum is perfectly ſingular. In the Human 
Body, it produces wonderful Effects, by attenuating, preſer- 
ving, ſtimulating, and reſiſting Putrefaction, and carrying o 
the noxious Matter by Sweat and Urine. If in theſe Menſtruums, 
therefore, the Virtues of medicinal Plants are diſſolved, the So- 
lutions become exceedingly efficacious, as they act by their very 
ſubtile, penetrating, ſingular Acid, and exalt the Qualities of the 
Bodies diſſolved in them. Of all theſe vegetable Acids, there- 
fore, it is true, . that they are capable of intimately diſſolving 
many animal, vegetable, foſſile, and metalline Subſtances : 
By Digeſtion and Coction, diſſolve the Horns, Hoofs, 
Bones, and Fleſh of Animals: The Shells of Fiſh, and other 
Animals, they y corrode into a pellucid Liquor: And 
Metals they diſſolve, except Mercury, Silver, and Gold. | 


Art, therefore, has ſought out and diſcovered other Leid, 


which are able to diſſolve Mercury, Gold, Silver, and other 
Foſſils, which were unaffected by vegetable Acids, 2nd theſe 
are not eaſily digeſtible by the Power of animal Bodies. For 
vegetable Acids may, by the Action of a ſtrong healthy Body, 
eſpecially if affifted by a conſiderable Motion, be fo changed, as 
to loſe their acid Nature, and be converted into another Kind 
of Salt : But thoſe Acids that we are at preſent acquainted with, 
which are capable of diſſolving Mercury, Gold, and Silver, 
are not ſo eaſily ſubdued by the concoctive animal Powers; 
but being ſuperior to them, for the moſt Part, deſtroy them, 
And hence theſe become generally Poiſon to Animals, except 
in a very few Caſes, where a putrid Alealeſcence preyails, as 
when alcaline Poiſons are taken in by them, or in a putrid 
State of the Humours, as where a peſtilential Virulence, or an 
univerſal Putrefaction in the Small-pox, threaten immediate 
Deſtruction. = N ne 
Foſſile, native Atids, are rarely to be met with, for it is now 
diſcovered, that the medicinal Waters, once looked upon as acid, 
ö in every Character, nearer to an Alcali. There is 
oſten, indeed, a Vapour obſerved in Mines, which reſembles a 
ſuffocating, ſulphureous Acid, and by other Marks demonſtrates 
its Acidity: But it is very ſeldom found alone, and very pure, 
in a fluid Form. | 
But whenever it happens, which is very often the Caſe, that 
it meets with a ſolid Body, which is capable of attracting that 
Acid, it then unites with it, and becomes fixed, and palpable : 
And, when it is afterwards drawn out of that fixed Body, it 
then falls under the Notice of our Senſes ; and then, as far as it 
is poflible to judge, appears to be always one and the ſame. 
For, if it lays hold of a pinguious Foſſil, it produces various 
Kinds of Sulphurs, which, if they are burnt, emit Fumes, which 
being collected, refrigerated, and mixed with the humid Air, 
yield the Spirit, or Oil of Sulphur per C If you take 
this, and put it into a clean Glaſs Veſſel, and expoſe it for a 
conſiderable Time to a Heat equal to that of boiling Water, 
you will diftil from it a conſiderable Quantity of pure Water, 
which, 'whilſt the Sulphur was burning, inſinuated itſelf 
out of the Air into the acid Fume of the Sulphur; and there 
ponderous, thick, cauſtic 
Acid, which in every Character reſembles the pureſt Oil of Vi- 


- triol, except in this alone, that it contains nothing of a volatile 


Metal, which is always found more or leſs in Oil of Vitriol. 

But if this Acid happens to corrode Lime · ſtones, it then pro- 
duces Alums, which are different, according to the Diverſity 
of the Matter which is mixed with them. All theſe, if they 
are firſt lighly calcined, and then with an intenſe Fire urged in- 
to Vapours, will, by the Condenſation of theſe, yield a Liquor, 
which, when it is purified according to Art, is nearly the ſame 
with the former procured from burning Sulphur, a 

Again, if native green Vitriol is by the Help of a moderate 
Heat rgduced to a dry, white Powder, and then-expoſed to a Fire 
gradually increaſed to the extremeſt Degree, it will emit white, 
cloudy Vapours, which, collected into a Liquid, and accurate- 
ly depurated, is the very ſame again as was obtained from Sul- 
phur, and Alum, 


Tube blue Vitriol alſo, treated in the ſame Manner, yields 
Liquid which is the ſame with the former, nor can it be di- 


1 


ſtinguiſhed from them, when rectiſied accord ing to Art, a; 4» 
Artiſts expreſs: 'themſelves, All theſe acid Liquors, if urgel 1 
with a Heat of five hundred and ſixty Degrees, begin 9 
boi, emit white, cloudy Fumes, which diſperſe themſeſves 30 
around to conſiderable Diſtances, and deſtroy all known Am. 


mals, and even Inſects. | | —_ 
But, if theſe Fumes are drawn into the Lungs by Infpiratiy, WAR 1 
they immediately excite a moſt troubleſome Cough, which al. fe 
mits of no Cure, which is ſucceeded by a ſuffocating Dyſpnez, WR © 
and almoſt immediate Death; or perhaps a moſt troubleſomm = 
and incurable. Aſthma. Oil of Sulphur, Alum, both Sorts c T 
Vitriol, as ſoon as, by the Action of the Fire, they are rait ad 
into Vapours, by Combuſtion, Diſtillation, or Ebullition, haue | 
exactly the ſame Effect. Any of theſe Acids, united with ; “ 
pinguious Oil, produces Sulphur ; with à calcarious Earth,. 
Alum ; with Iron, Vitriol of Iron; and with Copper, Vitid 13 i, 
of Copper: From all theſe Conſiderations, then, we collect, wv 
that it is one and the ſame Acid, which is found native amongy (Wi F. 
all Sorts of Foſſils, and is ſo very ponderous, and requires ſo gen . 
a Degree of Fire to make it boil. + - 


The Properties of this Acid, are, Firſt, That it is naturally if 
the heavieſt of all Acidt. To Spirit of Nitre its ſpecific Gravity = 
is as IT to 9: To Spirit of Salt, as 11 to 8: To Aqua Fort, WW M 
as II to : And to diſtilled Vinegar, nearly as 11 to, Mem, 4M — 
bac Roy. des Sc. 16909. | 6 

Secondly, It is of all Acids the moſt fixed; for, in the Heat q Gen 
boiling Water, it never emits any Fumes, for, tho' the War WY .- 
which adheres to it may riſe in Vapour, the Acid itſelf nes e 
does in ſuch a Degree of Heat, for it requires ſomething more i he | 
than five hundred and fixty Degrees of Heat to make it boil, and i Tam 
then it emits noxious Vapours, able! 

Thirdly, Theſe Acids being perfectly freed from all their Wa. gatul 
ter, by a ſtrong Fire, and by this Means rendered very pure, ber a. 
heavy, and acid, very preedily attract into them Water out « z; an 
the Air, and by this Means dilute themſelves, and increaſe in He 
Weight. . W ric of 

Fourthly, When rendered very pure, they immediately, upon Time 
the Affuſion of cold Water upon them, grow ſurprizingly hot, other 

Fifthly, This Acid induces ſuch an Alteration on Sea-falt, N cohob; 
Fountain-falt, and Sal Gem, by the Aſſiſtance of Fire, that and pu 
in Diſtillation they yield a Spirit of Salt; mixed with Nitre, it i Grain 
cauſes a Spirit of Nitre to rife from it; and if it is mixed with I Spirit 
many other Bodies, diſſolved by acid Spirits, it ſets them free tion, - 
from their ſolvent Acids, by diſlodging them, and rendering then if this 
volatile, whilſt it often inſinuates itſelf into and fixes in their Ph not pu; 
ces. Upon this Principle it is that Alum and Vitriol, if they ar Nitre y 
firſt calcined, and then mixed with Nitre, yield Aqua Fortis; if the Pro 
with Sea-falt, Spirit of Sea-ſalt: For in the Colcothar ther ſolre G 
ſtill remains a latent Acid of Vitriol, exceedingly ftrong, and we ſhall 
ſo fixed, that the Fire was not able to expel it, which, being here fon 
mixed with Nitre, makes the acid Spirit of the Nitre riſe into trous Sp 
Aqua Fortis, which is the pure Spirit of Nitre without any duces A 
Mixture of Oil of Vitriol ; but at the ſame Time that Part o 8WWfollowing 
the vitriolic Acid, which remained in the Calx of the Colco- Salt, redi 
thar, is left at the Bottom with Part of the Nitre, and produce upon it f 
there an exceeding fixed Salt, like vitriolated Nitre; and the ſame ſtil it the 
happens with Reſpect to Sea-falt. your danc 

Sixthly, It readily diſſolves Iron, but Copper ſomewhat ſlower, is thus pr 
Silver with a good deal of Difficulty, and Mercury not in l gia, whic 
than five hundred and ſixty Degrees of Heat: But it will ne ¶ ¶ Dou exam 
diſſolve either Lead or Tin. In other Reſpects, this Acid agre WiWRetort aft 
with all the reſt. It has this too in common with ſome, that fallzatio 
it will perfectly diflolve Camphire into liquid Oil, which, by tht 
Affuſion of a large Quantity of Water, revives into true Cam- 

hire. 
: Another foffile Acid, which we are acquainted with, is pv 
duced from Nitre only, inſomuch that there never was ſeen il 
the World a ſingle Drop of it, except what was diſtilled from 
Nitre. For if Nitre is intimately mixed with three Times tht 
Quantity of Bole, Clay, Brick-duſt, or any Thing of the lik 
Nature, and then urged with a very ſtrong Fire, a great Paſt 
of it will be converted into red Fumes, which being condenſel 
into a” Liquid, it is then called Spirit of Nitre. Or if « 
Nitre is mixed with an equal Quantity of Oil of Vitriol, and 
diſtilled in the ſtrongeſt Sand-heat, gradually increaſed, the famt 
Nut of Nitre will be procured from the ſame Sort of 1 

umes. F 
Or Laftly, Nitre rubbed and mixed with an equal Quant 
of the Calx of red Vitriol, or Alum, and then urged with 
wa 2 Degree of Heat, will then emit the ſame Fume 
and fr 


ery 
Chryſtals, which Solution is proper to this Spirit, and © 


ſcarcely be effected by any other Acid; even pure Oil of * 


— 


m + do it without Difficulty. It diffolves alſo Mercury, 
J N Gold Code it will not touch ; and ſcarce- 
4 ] Jiffolves Tin, This Acid, when it is intimately united with 
3 8 Metal it diſſolves, adheres to them with a conſiderable Force, 
9 as to remain united with them, in a very ſtrong Fire. An 
Inſtance of this is, Silver diſſolved in this Manner, which ſuf- 
ſers itſelf to be melted into the Lunar Cauſtic, without letting 
its corroding Acid. Mercurius præcipitatus ruber, red Mer- 
| — præcipitate alſo, when it is rightly fixed, will for a long 
W Time reſiſt an intenſe Fire, betore it parts with the Acid that 
do = : 
cer wt like Nitre, when it is pure, diſcovers no Sign of an 
Jad, but if it is treated in the Manner juſt mentioned, in Re- 
*4 to Nitre, it is changed into a volatile acid Liquor, For 
il, to prevent its Melting, it is mixed with three Times its 
Weight of Earth, and then urged by a Fire increaſed, gradually, 
to the greateſt Degree, it will be diſſipated into denſe, white 
Fumes, that float about, are very volatile, and, being collected, 
form a Liquid of a golden or green Colour, If diſtilled with Oil 
of Vitriol, it yields the ſame Liquor, but more volatile. And 
l © mixed with the Fæces of diſtilled Alum, or Vitriol, and af- 
y RS tcrwards expoſed to a very ſtrong Fire, it will then, in like 
„Manner, give the ſame Spirit of Sea ſalt. And theſe Spi- 
lis, prepared in theſe three different Ways, are intirely one 
nd the fame, and they will be the ſame, if made with Sal 
d Cemmæ, Fountain, or Sea-ſalt. This Spirit has this Peculia- 
ter rity, that if it is drawn from the pureſt Salt, and you repeat 
be Diſtillation upon freſh, pure Salt, when it begins through 
the Violence of the Fire to grow exceeding hot, it emits white 
Ws Funcs, and diſſolves Gold, which no other Acid in Nature is 
dle to penetrate. It likewiſe diſſolves Tin, Mercury with a 
batulent Noiſe, Iron, and Copper. Silver it does in no Man- 
ner affect; nor does it perfectly diſſolve Lead: So that this again 
ban Acid perfectly ſingular in its Kind. 
Hence, therefore, it appears, that Spirit of Nitre, and Spi- 
rit of Salt, are two perfectly diſtin Things, though at the ſame 
Time they are ſurpriſingly alike, and are converted into each 
W other with a great deal of Eaſe. Thus, if Spirit of Nitre is 
W cohobated in a glaſs Retort upon Nitre that is exceeding dry, 
ind purified with the utmoſt Skill, fo that there is not the leaſt 
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that 
„it Onin of Sea-falt in it, you will then have the very choiceſt 
vith Spirit of Nitre, growing better and better upon every Cohoba- 
free tion, and fitter for the Operations proper to this Spirit. But 
hem if this Cohobation is performed upon common Nitre, which is 
Pla- not purified by Cryſtallization, then the cohobated Spirit of 
7 are Nitre will loſe the Nature of Spirit of Nitre, and will acquire 
K the Properties of Spirit of Sea- ſalt, or Aqua Regia, and will diſ- 
there ſolve Gold. If we carefully examine this extraordinary Fact, 
and we ſhall eaſily perceive, that to this natural Nitre there muſt ad- 
eing here ſomewhat of Sea-ſalt, which intermixes itſelf with the ni- 
into trous Spirit in Diſtillation, and thus from Spirit of Nitre pro- 
anf duces Aqua Regia, And this again appears evident from the 
ict of following Experiment: Take one Part of pure decrepitated dry 
olco- alt, reduced to Powder; put it into a clean Retort, and pour 
duces vpon it four Parts of good Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua Fortis; di- 
ſame til it then, according to Art, to the utmoſt Dryneſs, keeping 
your Sand-heat very ſtrong to the laſt ; and the acid Spirit, which 
ower, is thus procured, will be no longer Aqua Fortis, but Aqua Re- 
in lb gia, which wilt diſſolve Gold, but will not touch Silver. If 
11 not ou examine then the Salt that remains at the Bottom of the 
en Retort after this Operation, by Solution, Filtration, and Cry- 
, tha Kallization, you will have a true, pure, inflammable Nitre. Du 
by the BY Hemel. Hiſt, de Ac. Roy. des Sc. p. 158. Boyle's Orig. Forms, 
Cam Wh. 215. $a 
Again, Take one Part of the pureſt Nitre, and two of the 
; pro- beſt Spirit of Sea- ſalt, and diſtil them in a proper Manner in a 
een in Retort, there will come over a Spirit which will diſſolve Gold 
1 from ¶¶ much eaſier and ſooner than Spirit of Sea-ſalt, And if the Salt, 
zes the which remains after the ftrongeſt Diſtillation, is diſſolved in 
xe lie Water, filtred and cryſtallized, it becomes good inflammable 
at Pan Nitre. Boyle, Ib. from p. 215. to 224. Bohn. Chem. 35, 36. 
denſe z. FHffm, Diſſert. Chem. Phyſ. L. 3. Obſ. 20. | 
if d Hence therefore it appears, that Aqua Fortis becomes Aqua 
1, 1 Regia, as ſoon as ever Spirit of Nitre and Spirit of Salt come 
e ſame be mixed together, in whatever Manner, and almoſt in what 
of te roportion ſoever : And farther, if any Portion of Sal Ammo- 
Wc, Sal Gemmæ, Sea-ſalt, Fountain-falt, the Sal Febrifugus 
vantiſ e Sylvius, or true Spirit of Salt, is mixed with Aqua Fortis, an 


Aqua Regia is always produced. 
In this Hiſtory of Acids it is particularly remarkable, firſt, 
at Acids are fo eaſily generated from Subſtances not acid; 
B appeared above under the Article of vegetable Acids, Wine 
ll, which was not in the leaſt acid, was by being cloſe ſtopped 
P in a clean Bottle, and tied to the Sails of a Wind-mill, con- 
ec in three Days into good Vinegar, according to the Ob- 
ion of Moakieur Homberg, Mem. de VAcad, Roy, des 
+2, p. II. | | 
ond, It is farther remarkable, that Acidi, when they are 
and ce generated, are ſcarcely altered by Fire, though expoſed 
Vin it ever fo long: For Aqua Fortis, Aqua Regia, Spirit of 
Me, Spirit of Salt, and Oil of Vitriol, included in Glaſſes 


e. 


moſt acid Acids, whilſt they corrode their Objects, 
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hermetically ſealed, and expoſed for four Years to :1.- echabis 


Heat of an Athanor, retained the ſame diſſolving Pan 
gar only was grown inſipid, and acquired an aromatic 
and the Spirit of Salt had begun to corrode the Glaſs, 

Thirdly, Theſe very ſame Acids loſe their acid Na: 
whilſt wy act as Menſtruums upon ſolvend Bodies II. 
Monſieur Homberg very ingeniouſly inferred from a tedious Ex- 
periment performed with Mercury and Spirit of Nitre. Du 
Hamel. Hiſt. de I Acad. Roy. des Sc. p. 442, 1 

Hence it is evident that the ſtrongeſt acid Menſtruum is, by 
diſſolving its Object, converted into an inſipid, unactive Fluid, 
not unlike Water, and deprived of the proper ſolvent Powet 
which it before was endowed with, And hence, perhaps, it is 
not improbable, that theſe Acids are generated and periſh. Fot 
what Perſon living has ever diſcovered any Spirit of Nitre in the 
World, which was not firſt procured from pre-exiſting Nitre ? 
And yet Nitre is produced from Earth, filled with animal Ex- 
crements, Lime, and an Alcali, and Air ; or from pure Spirit 
of Nitre attrafted into a pure Alcali, particularly one that is 
fixed, Richand fat Earths alſo, if defended from the Rain, and 
prevented from conſuming their Strength by nouriſhing of Vege- 
tables, are all found by Length of Time to be impregnated with 
a fertile Nitre, if Care is taken that no Sca-ſalt comes at 
them. Boyl. Scept. Chem. 

Hence then it is evident, that the acid Spirit of Nitre is, by 
the ſole Action of Fire, produced from pure Nitre ; whereas 
native Nitre is produced without any ſuch Spirit firſt exiſting in 
any ſenſible Form. 

Fourthly, Theſe Acids, whilſt they diſſolve Bodies, become 
concreted with them, are changed and converted into new ones, 
and thus from one give Riſe to a great Variety : For Spirit of 
Nitre diſſolves Silver, Lead, ſurpriſingly alters Tin, Copper, 
Mercury, Nitre, Antimony, Zincq, and Emery, and with theſe 
forms new Bodies, that are different in Taſte, Smell, Colour, 
Denſity, and in every Effect. Beyl. Mech. Qual. 118, 119. 

Fifthly, All theſe Acids agree in ſome Particulars, but differ 
in others, 

They agree with Regard to their Compoſition with Alcalies, 
the Efferveſcences thence ariſing, and the Generation of new 
Salts from this Union, As alſo in their Compoſition with 
Chalk, Corals, Crabs-eyes, Pearls, Mother of Pearl, the Shells 
of Cockles, Limpins, and Oyſters, Stones, Bones, Hooſs, 
quick and flaked Lime, Iron, and Copper. For all theſe 
are generally diſſolved by all Sorts of Acids ſooner or later, whe- 
ther it is affected quietly or with a great Efferveſcence. Theſe 


Bodies, when they are thus diſſolved, always attract into them 


the Acid of the Solvent out of the Water, with which that 
Acid was before diluted : And then the Matter thus diſſolved, 
by this Means united with its ſolvent acid Salt, is converted in- 
to a Kind of Salt, and admits of a Diſſolution in Water, fo 
long as the Acid adheres to it; though theſe Bodies, before this 
Mixture, were no Ways diſſoluble in Water. But when this 
Acid is again by any Method removed from the diſſolved Mat- 
ter, then this conſtantly appears again in the Form of an Earth; 
which moſt powerfully reſiſts Solution by Water, Hence it 
appears, how very much we may be impoſed upon by Water, 
whilſt; judging of it by its Appearance, we make Uſe of it in 
our Operations for pure elementary Water; whereas, in Rea- 
lity, it may contain in it various Kinds of diſſolved Bodies, 
together with their Solvents. And hence, Effects ate frequent- 
ly ſuppoſed to be produced by ſimple Water, which, in FaQ; 
are owing to theſe latent Solvents and Menſtruums. And this 
happens the more eaſily, becauſe Acid in general, when th 

are accurately united with the Bodies above-mentioned (Meta 

only excepted) to a perſect Saturation, loſe all their Acrimony, 
and commonly all their Taſte, and thus lie perfectly concealed; 
Thus, for Inſtance, let Spirit of Nitre be perfectly ſaturated 
with Crabs-eyes ; this Solution will be a limpid, and almoſt 
inſipid Liquor; and when diluted with fair Water, filtred, and 
kept for ſome Time in a gentle Heat, it will have the Ap- 
pearance of pure Water ; but, upon pouring into this a ſtrong 
fixed Alcali, the whole Maſs of Crabs-eyes, before diſſolved; 


will immediately fall to the Bottom, and might impoſe a Be- 


— upon the Unwary, that this was generated from pure 
ater. | 

Theſe Acids farther agree in this, that, by diflolving Bodies, 
they not only become united and concreted with their Solvends, 
but are farther at the ſame Time changed in their own Nature: 
For it is demonſtrated by undeniable Experiments, that 
are tru 
changed by them, and put off the Diſpoſition, not only.of an 
Acid, but of a Solvent alſo. Thus Spirit of Nitre, for In- 
ſtance, when it has corroded Mercury, and is ſeparated from 
it again, preſently loſes the Power of diſſolving it any more, 
Anothet Property of Acids in Common, is their turning vege- 
table Juices of a red Colour, as appears in the Turnſole, Ro- 
ſes, and Violets. And again, they all agree in this, that they 
do not ſo much alter the Bodies they diſſolve, as they are al- 
tered by theſe themſelves. This is found to hold true in almoſt 
every Caſe. Vinegar, in diflolved Lead, does not continue 
Vinegar there, nor is 1 Vinegar again from it; = 
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the Lead is recovered perfect Lead. Spirit of Nitre diſſolves 
Mercury, and the Me is. procured from it again exactly 


the ſame; but the Spirit of Nitre, when it is ſeparate d, is nothing 


like what it was beſare. Hence it appears, that it is common to 
all Acids, that a great deal of them are continually periſhing. 

Theſe Acids, however, differ very widely, of all, with 
Reſpect to the Proportion between their true Acid, and the 
Water it is mixed with. Thus, in an Ounce of the beſt 
Vinegar, there are eighteen Grains of pure Acid, and all the 
reſt Water: In an Ounce of Spirit of Salt, ſeventy - three 
Grains of true Acid, the Reſidue pure Water: An Ounce of 
Spirit of Nitre gives two Drams, and twenty - three Grains 
of Acid, the reſt Water: The ſame Quantity of Aqua For- 
tis, two Drams and twenty-ſix Grains: And laſtly, an Ounce 
of Oil of Vitriol yields four Drams and ſixty- five Grains of 
Acid, according to the Obſervations of Monſieur Homberg, 
Hiſt, de VAc. Roy. des Sc. * 

Secondly, This very Acid, when pure, in every particular 
Sort of it, differs ſurpriſingly in its diſſolving Power: For 
the Acid of Nitre, boiled with Gold, has ſcarce any Effect 
upon it, except that it changes it black; whereas it diſſolves 
Silver immediately : And the Contrary is true of Aqua Re- 
gia. Hence it is evident, that the Acid does not act there 
ſo much as an Acid, as a Body endued with a peculiar Virtue. 

Thirdly, Acids differ in this Reſpect, that, whilſt they diſ- 
ſolve their Objects, ſome of them are changed a great deal 
more than others; thus, Spirit of Vinegar, in diſſolved Lead, 
becomes an oily pinguious Spirit: But Spirit of Nitre, whilſt 
it corrodes Lead, is not altered in this Manner. ö 

Fourthly, The ſame Acid is very much changed by acting 
upon ſome particular Bodies, but very little, or not at all, 
when it acts upon others. Thus, diſtilled Vinegar, in the 
Solution of Lead, is altered in the Manner I juſt now obſerved; 
if it corrodes Iron, it loſes all its former Nature, nor can it be 
ever recovered from it again ; but if Copper is corroded by it 
into a Ruſt, and then diſſolved into a green Liquor, and 


from this Cryſtals are procured , theſe Cryſtals will con- 


tain an exceeding ſtrong Vinezar, and if diſtilled in a Re- 
tort, with a great Degree of Fire, yield a very ſtrong acid 
Spirit of Vinegar, ſcarcely, in the leaſt altered, though it ad- 
hered ſo tenaciouſly to the Copper. Hence then it appears, 
what different Changes Acids undergo by being united with dif- 
ferent Metals; which is true alſo, with Reſpe& to other Bo- 
dies. All Acids in general may be diluted with Water. They 
may be mixed with Spirits, as Spirit of Nitre with Alcohol, 
with a prodigious Heat, very red Fumes, and an Efferveſcence 
which almoſt burſts out Hey — They may be combined 
alſo with Oils; Spirit of Nitre, ſometimes, with ſuch an Agi- 
tation as excites Fire; for the moſt Part with an intenſe 
Heat. Oil of Vitriol alſo, mixed with Alcohol and Oils, 
generates a prodigious Heat. But, whenever Acids are intimate- 
ly united with Oils, ſome what bituminous, pitchy, or ſul- 
phurous, is almoſt always produced; whence often ariſe very 
extraordinary Changes. 
Of Diſeaſes cauſed by a predominant Acid in animal Bodies. 


It is to be obſerved, that all animal Juices are formed ei- 
ther of Vegetables, or other Animals-taken into the Stomach, 
and thence tranſmitted to the Inteſtines, where, by the Power of 
the digeſtive Organs, they are converted into a balſamic neutral 
Chyle, neither alcaline ner acid; and this, ſo prepared, is by 
the animal Actions mixed with the Blood, in ſuch a Manner, 
that the W hole together forms one uniform Maſs, fit for Nutrition, 
and adapted to ſupply all the Exigencies of the animal ¶Ccono- 
my. But if the digeſting and aſſimilating Organs are weak, 
or the Aliments taken in Quantities diſproporticned to their 
Strength, they are not converted, in the Manner mentioned 
above, into a balſamic neutral Chyle, but, putrefying in, the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, acquire that Sort of Acrimony, which 
they would produce upon Putrefaction in any Place out of 
the Stomach, in an equal Degree of Heat and Moiſture. And 
in this Caſe cannot properly be ſaid to digeſt in the Stomach, 
but rather to putrefy. Hence, as the Food is either of an alca- 
leſcent or aceſcent Nature, an alcaline or acid Acrimony pre- 
vails in the Juices formed from it. Thoſe Aliments are called 
Alcaleſcent, whoſe Juices become' alcaline upon PutrefaQtion ; 
thoſe are called Aceſtent, whoſe Juices upon the ſame Occa- 
The Aliments, from which acid Juices are formed, are all 
thoſe which are uſually called farinaceous, Such amongſt many 
others are Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats,' Beans, Peaſe, Millet, 
and Rice. If theſe are mixed with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Moiſture, they ferment, and grow acid, in a Degree of Heat 
not exceeding that of the Atmoſphere in warm Weather; but 
when mixed with a little Moifture only, they do not ſo ea- 


fily ferment,. but form a Kind of tenacedus viſcid Subſtance like 


Glue. |; Milk is to be numbered amongſt aceſcent Aliments ; 
and all the Parts of Vegetables, which are naturally acid, or 
eapable of. being rendered fo by Fermentation, i the ani- 
mal ' Juices with Acidities. Such are all the Fruits which are 


uſually termed Fructus horei, as Apples, Pears, Apricocks, 


or, which I believe is much more frequently the Caſe, by 


Frimæ Via, an acid Chyle is formed, and the very Excrement 


And then it is the Buſineſs of the Phyſician, and Intereſt 
the Patient, to correct it in the Prime. Vie, before it 


a 
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Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, Oranges, Lemons, Citron, Ml 
Cherries, Mulberries, Currants, Raſberries, Strawberries, El. by 
derberries, Figs, Pomegranates, Cucumbers, Melons, Jujuby, | 
and many. others of this Sort. | | 

Theſe, though generally excellent Food, eſpecially for tho 
who are accuſtomed to a plentiful Diet of Fleſh, yet becom 
noxious, by Reaſon of their Acidity, when taken into the Boch 
in Quantities too large for Digeſtion and Aſſimilation. Thy, 
Quantities cannot be exactly determined, for the digeſiy, | 
Organs of the moſt robuſt may be overloaded, but theſe 3 | 
capable of digeſting and aſſimilating a much larger Quan | 
than when the Fibres of which theſe Organs are compoſed a 8 
relaxed and weak, and cannot act ſufficiently upon theſe Al. ! 
ments, but ſuffer them to retain their natural or acquiry WR ; 
Acidity in the Stomach and Inteſtines. Thus we find Gin WR 
in a oroſis, ſtudious ſedentary People, and Children, why; : 
Fibres are either through Infirmity, naturally, or for Want ; BY ; 
Motion and Exerciſe relaxed, contract an Acidity of the Ju. 
ces, by cating acid or aceſcent Aliment, As Exerciſe braces th, h 
animal Fibres, and promotes Digeſtion, ſo Reſt, or a Derg 2 
of Motion, relaxes the Fibres, and retards or hinders Digeſtion, WA : 
and may therefore be reckoned amongſt the Cauſes of an aci; a 
Acrimony in the Juices formed from aceſcent Food. = | 

A Dehciency of good Blood in the Body may alſo be nun. N 
bered amongſt the Cauſes productive of an acid Acrimony fron P. 
aceſcent Aliment. For the Chyle, formed from this Sort c 
Food, will, like Milk, turn acid, unleſs mixed with a Quan. 
tity of good Blood ſufficient for its perfect Aſſimilation. Henq 
the Rule of Horace, : 
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vacuis committere Venis 
Nil niſi lene decet, 


— be taken very juſtly in a medicinal as well as culinay 
nſe, 

be original Seat of this Acidity is in the Organs of the ff 
Digeſtion. Theſe are the Stomach and Small Inteftines ; bu 
from theſe, by it is propagated to the Receptacle d 
the Chyle, from hence to the Blood, and laſtly to all the Hy 
mours ſeparated from it. 

This acid Acrimony is productive of many Effects, both 
troubleſome and dangerous to the animal CEconomy, as, 

Acid EruQations, which have in ſome Caſes been fo ſhary, a 
to induce a Stupor of the Teeth, . 

A Senſation of Hunger by contracting the Fibres of th 
Stomach. But it muſt be obſerved that this does not confim 
the Doctrine of thoſe who aſſert that all Hunger is cauſe 
by an Acid, for there is not the leaſt Portion of an Acid to l 
diſcovered in the Stomachs of the moſt rapacious, and conſo 
quently moſt hungry Quadrupeds, Birds, or Fiſh, 

Cardialgia, or, as it is uſually called, the Heart-burn, fro 
a Stimulation of the Cardia, or left Orifice of the Stomach, 
which is endued with a- moſt exquifite Senſe, by the aa 
Juices contained in the Stomach. This Species of Heart-bun 
is cured by Chalk, or any other alcaline Abſorbent. But 
there is another Sort cauſed by an alcaline Acrimony, which 
muſt be treated with diluted A4c:ds. 

Coagulations of the Aliment taken into the Stomach, elpe- 
cially if it happens to be Milk; Pains, Flatulencies, and {pr 
ſmatic Contractions of the Inteſtines, but particularly of tht 
Ileum. Theſe are cauſed either by the Acrimony of the acid 
Juices, ſtimulating the fenfible Membranes of the Inteſtine 


the Rarefaction of that extremely ſubtile and elaſtic Vapou, 
which ariſes from vegetable Juices during the Action of Fet- 
mentation, which has been called by fome of the Chymi 
Gas Sylveſtris. Theſe Symptoms often ariſe to ſuch a 

of Violence, as to conſtitute · that Diſtemper which is . calks 
the Cholera Morbus, and which without a great deal of Car 
will ſometimes be fo acute, as to prove fatal in a few Hou 
See CHOLERA MorBus. 

As theſe Acidities mix with the Bile in the Duodenum, 
they muſt neceſſarily; alter its Nature, and render it unacti 
And as the Bile has a conſiderable Share in aſſimilating tix 
Aliment, and converting it into good Chyle, this Afimile 
tion muſt be preyented, in Proportion as the Bile, by Rea 
of any foreign Admixture, deviates from its own Nature 
The ſame holds good in d to the Pancreatic Juice, and 
the Saliva, both which, in a natural State, contribute to ty 
Digeſtion of the Aliment, and the Converſion of it into 
balſamic Chyle, capable of entering the Lacteal Veſſels, a 
mixing with the Blood, without communicating to it 4 
Acrimony, either alcaline or acid. But when the Ade 
of the above-mentioned Juices is impaired by an Acid in in 


diſcharged from the Inteſtines, betray an Acid in the Smell. 
By a careful Obſervation of theſe Signs, we may dil" 
an acid Acrimony to prevail in the Stomach, and. Intefbn* | 


ſects the Blood, becauſe then the Diſorders, ariſing * 
are not ſo eaſily remedied, But, when the Glands and 10 
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gular Secretions are affected, the Caſe becomes much more 
difficult and dangerous. en ; 
"When the acid Acrimony reaches the Blood and Juices, 
it is diſcovered by its Effects. Thus, when the acid Chyle 
is communicated to the Blood, as it cannot by the Force 
of the Circulation be intimately mixed with it, ſo as to form 
one uniform Maſs, the Blood loſes by Degrees its florid red 
Colour, and the Patient, in Conſequence of this, becomes pale. 
Of this we frequently meet with Inſtances in weak Chil- 
dren, and. Girls, of a lax Habit, labouring under a Chloroſis, 
whoſe Blood, as it appears when let out of the Veins, is 
white inſtead of red, mixed with ſome Streaks of red Blood. 
Hence alſo the Serum of the Blood is chylous, as it appears 
after ſtanding @ ſufficient Time to ſeparate, | 

The Secretions from the Blood, thus infected with Acidi- 
ty, are alſo frequently acid. Thus, in Women of a lax Habit, 
we ſometimes meet with acid Milk. The Saliva is alſo in 
ſome Caſes infected with an Acidity, and even the Sweat 
has an acid Smell, But the — of the Sweat is not in 
all Caſes a bad Symptom; for in 
have had a Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction, theſe Sweats 
are a good Sign, as they diſcover that the Danger from an 
alcaline Putrefaction is at an End. This Symptom is taken 
Notice of by Hippocrates, and ranked amongſt thoſe of good 
Preſage. | 

F — this State of the Blood Obſtructions in the capillary 
Veſſels are generated, and hence troubleſome Itchings of the 


Skin ; Puſtules, very frequent after eating great tities of 


Fit; Ulcers which are pale, flow in their Progreſs, and diffi- 


ado ao. den 


cult to heal. | 
Hence alſo Coagulations of the Blood, which render it unfit 


for Circulation, and conſequently for Nutrition, and the Uſes 
of the animal ¶ Economy. | 

But the acid Acrimony has yet a worſe Effet when it 
reaches the Nerves, nervous Membranes, and the Brain; for then, 
by ſtimulating theſe ſenſible Parts, it is productive of Convulſions, 
Epileptic Fits, an irregular Circulation of the Blood, and at laſt 
Death, of which Children afford too frequent Examples, 


From what has been ſaid with Reſpect to an Acid abound- | 


ing in animal Bodies, many Diſorders, to which ſedenta 


People, and Women of a lax Habit, are ſubject, may be diſ- 


covered and underſtood, But it will be particularly uſeful in 
explaining the Diſtempers to which Children are ſubject, in 
whom all the Cauſes of an acid Acrimony ſeem to contri- 
bute to their DeſtruQtion, as aceſcent Aliment, Laxity, and 
Want of Motion. | 

Poor People, whoſe Food is principally of the farinaceous 
Kinds of Vegetables, and who eat but little Fleſh-meat, are 
ſubject to theſe Diſorders, but would be much more ſo with- 
out the ſtrong Exerciſe they generally uſe ; for Exerciſe, as was 
before obſerved, by ſtrengthening the animal Fibres, and pro- 
moting the Digeſtion. of the Aliment, and Aſſimilation of the 
Fr prevents an acid Acrimony from being formed in the 
uices, | 
Artificers alſo who are concerned in the P tion of 
acid Spirits, or who uſe them in their Trades, are very ſub- 
ject to contract Acidities in their Juices. Of this Sort are 
thoſe who prepare Ceruſs, and Scarlet-Dyers. + 

Diſorders from a prevailing Acid in animal Bodies are to be 
cured in general by ſuch Things as are directly oppoſite to 
the Cauſes of Acidity, Thus, Aliments are to be uſed which 
ae of an alcaleſcent Nature, or which turn alcaline upon Putre- 
kftion, Such are Broths made of the Fleſh of Birds, Quadru- 
feds, or Fiſh 3 Jellies made of the ſame ; and the Fleſh of theſe, 
which beſt anſwer this End, either roafted or boiled. | 
| Thoſe Vegetables alſo which contain an aromatic alcaline 
Ol, as they are oppoſite to Acidity, are in this Caſe proper in 
Medicine or Food. Of theſe the illuſtrious Boerhaave gives the 
blowing Catalogue: | ; 


| kan Wormwood. 
Allaria 5 Sauce alone, or Jack by the Hed 
Alium 25 Garlick. 5 855 
' dnethum. Dill. | 
- duthora - .. ..;  Wholeſome Wolfsbanes 
Angelica Angelica. 
2 8 Anh: 
plum, Ge ri 1 4 1 1 
Ariftolochia Inga Long Birthwortb. 
Ariftolochia ratunds Round Birthworth. 
Armoracia Wild Radiſh. 
| drum TW Cuckow-pint. 
Aclpiat 2 Wort. 
| agus _ - oparrow-graſs.. 
ele Abur White Aſphodel, 
— 8 2 e 
Fe abbage. _ MI 
Calm Aromaticns. Aromatic Reed, Mp 
| alamentha. 4 Calamint. 88 
du Benediitus Holy Thiſt le. 
Cerdus Maria Ladies Thiſtle, 


evers, where the Juices 
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Car um Carraway. 
Caryophyllata Avens. 
Caryophilli Aramatici Cloves. 

, Cochlearia Scurvy-graſs, 
Cepa Onion. 
Centaurium minus Leſſer Centaury, 
Daucus Wild Carrot, 
Eruca Rocket. 

Eryngium Eryngo., 
Eryſinum Hedge Muſtard. 
Eupatorium Agrimony. 
'Galanga major 7 * Calangals, 
Galanga minor ſſer Galangals, 
Helenium Elecampane. 
Lepidium Dittander. 
Majorana Marjoram. 
Marrhubium Horehound. 
Matricaria Feverſew. 
Meereon Spurge Olive. 
Napus Navew gentle, 
Naſturtium Creſſes. 

Nepeta Cat- mint, or Nep. 
Origanum Origany. 

Piper Pepper. 

Porrum Leeks. 
Pyrethrum Pellitory of Spain; 
Raphanus Radiſh. 

Ruta Rue. 

Saponaria Soap- wort. 

Satyrion Satyrion. 
Serpillum Mother of Thyme; 
Sabina Savin, 

Satureia Savory. 
Sedum acre vermiculare Acrid vermiculated Houſe-leek; 
Sinapi Muſtard. 

Sguilla Squill. 

T hymus Thyme; | 
Thlaſpi Treacle Muſtard. 
Victorialis Spotted Ramſons. 
Urtica Nettle. | 
Zedoaria Zedoary, 

Zinzaber Ginger, 


Amongſt Foods that are proper to deſtroy an acid Acri- 
mony in the Juices, are, | 

Firſt, thoſe aquatic Fowls that prey on Fiſh or Frogs. | 
Secondly, Thoſe Birds which devour InſeQts ; for in theſe 
the volatile Salts are rendered highly alcaline, having under- 
gone a double Sublimation, or rather Rectification, firſt in 
the Body of the Fiſh, Frog, or Inſect, and next in the Fowl or 
Bird that'tats it. | 

A third Specſes of Animals, proper in theſe Diſorders, are 
thoſe which, though their Food is very ſimple, yet by ex- 
ceſſive Motion have their alcaline Salts highly exalted, and ren- 
dered extremely alcaline and penetrating. 

A fourth Sort are Fiſh of Prey, and Shell-fiſh; 2 

Amongſt the firſt Sort is the Duck, of which Lemery 


fays, that which is tame yields much Gil, volatile Salt, and 


Phlegm; but the Wild Duck yields more volatile Salt, and 
leſs Phlegm. It is for this Reaſon the laſt have a higher 
Tafte than the tame Sort. To this Claſs belong all Fowls 
of the Duck Kind, as the Teal, Widgeon, Macreuſe, 'The 
Bittern yields more volatile Salt than the Duck. 

The Gooſe. All Fowls of the Gooſe Kind yield a great 
deal of volatile Salt, but they that are wild more than the 
tame Sort. And it may be laid down as an univerſal Rule, 
that wild Animals yield more volatile Salts, and thoſe of 
a mere alcaline Nature, by Reaſon of the greater Motion and 
Exerciſe which they uſe, than thoſe which. are tame. It is 
on Account of the volatile Salt in Geeſe, that their Fat is 
very penetrating. It ſhould ſeem . that the Solan Gooſe, 


whoſe Oil n Fuſion, emits a penetrating and fœtid 
1 i 


Smell, and whoſe Fleſh is of a very 
contain the greateſt Quantity of alcaline Salts of any of the 
Gooſe Species. | 


Boerhaave reckons the Larus, or Sex-mew, amongſt theſe | 


Fowls of. Prey, , £3 20 . cots BALE. 
Amongſt the ſecond Sort are the Sparrow, Chaffinch, Mavis, 
Fellfare, and Lark, which yields a great deal of volatile Salt, 
as does the Partridge, Pheaſant, Quail, Land Rail, and Plover. 


Lemery. 


Of the third Species ate the Woodcock, Snipe, Hare, Deer, 


and Wild Boar, all which contain large Quantities of highly 

The Eggs of the Birds or Fowls mentioned above, as well 
— * Fleſh, are excellent Food, when an acid Acrimony pre- 
_ Almoſt all Sorts of Fiſh may be numbered amongſt the fourth 
Species, becauſe they either prey upon other Fiſh, or Infects, 
and yield a very volatile alcaline Salt. ' 00 WT 


* 


| 
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That the Meaning of the Words Volatile Salts, ſo often 
uſed, may be underſtood, I muſt take Notice, that the Salts 
of moſt Vegetables are fixed ; that is, they do not riſe in 
Diſtillation, being detained by a large Portion of Earth, to 
which they are ſtrongly united. But this Earth is ſeparated 
from them by Putrefaction, inſomuch that moſt Vegetables, 
which are putrefied, yield in Diſtillation a volatile Salt, much 
like that of Animals. And as the Diſſolution of vegetable 
Food in the Stomachs of Animals has the ſame Effect up- 
on it, as PutrefaRion, that is, diſengages the Salt from the 
fixing Earth, for this Reaſon all the Salts of animal Bodies 
are volatile, highly alcaline, and of a penetrating Nature, 

The Salts alſo of many Plants, that have an aromatic Acri- 
mony, yield a volatile alcaline Salt by Diſtillation, as Muſtard, 
Horle -radiſh, Scurvy-graſs, and many other of thoſe ſpecified 
in the Catalogue given above. It is theſe Salts in animal and 
vegetable Subſtances that neutralize and deſtroy the acid Acri- 
mony prevailing in the Primz Viz, and the Animal Fluids. 

With the Aliments ſpecified above, Boerhaave adviſes every 
three Hours a Glaſs of the following Wine, containing three 


Ounces : 


Take French White Wine a Pint and half. 
Salt of Wormwood two Drams, mix together 


There are many Sorts of Medicines which either deſtroy 
the Acid, or render it ineffeQual, ſo that the Acrimony thereof 
can do no Hurt. For this Reaſon theſe are to be uſed in an 
acid State of the Juices. 

Abſorbents ſeem to claim the firſt Place amongſt theſe, 
becauſe, when immerſed in Acids, they have the Faculty of 


deſtroying their Acrimony, and rendering them mild and in- 


offenſive. 

This Claſs conſiſts of the dried Bones of Fiſhes, as the Jaw- 
bone of the Pike. 

Of the Eyes, Claws, and Shells of Crabs, Crevices, and 
Lobſters. 

Of the Shells of Oyſters, and other Sea-fiſh of the teſtace · 
ous Kind. 
Of Coral, Pearl, and Mother of Pearl. 

Of Chalk, Bole, Ofteocolla, and fat marly Earths. 

Amongſt theſe are alſo the Lapis Hzmatitis, Filings of Tin 
and Iron, | 

Some of theſe Abſorbents are attended with the Inconve- 
Niencies mentioned under the Article ABSORBENTIA: That 
is, they mix with the Viſcidities which they meet with in 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, and with them form a tenacious 
Kind of Mortar, if I may fo call it, which ſticks to the 
Stomach and Inteſtines, and does a great deal of Miſ- 
Chief, This however may be prevented by giving them either 
mixed with gently cathartic Ingredients in ſmall Quantities, 
or elſe by giving gentle Purges, repeated at proper - Intervals 


during their Uſe, - 


Hoffman is of Opinion, that the Medicines of this Claſs do a 
great deal of Miſchief by increafing Viſcidity in the Stomach 
and Inteſtines, unleſs they meet with an Acid; and in this Caſe 
they are of great Service, not only by deſtroying and tak- 
ing off the Effects of the acid Acrimony, but by forming a 
neutral Salt, which is of itſelf an admirable Refolvent, and 
* adapted to cure the Diſorders proceeding from a redundant 

Hence the Miſchief that young Girls do themſelves, who 
are inclined to what is uſually called the Green Sickneſs, 
by taking great Quantities of Chalk, Lime, and other Ab- 
ſorbents, is accounted for and underſtood. They are directed 
by Nature to eat theſe, in order to relieve themſelves under 
the uneaſy Senſations they perceive in their Stomachs from 
the Stimulation of the acid Acrimony. But as they take 
them in great Quantities, and without proper Purges to carry 
them out of the Stomach and inteſtinal Tube, when they 
have had their good Effects, form viſcid Concretions, 
which hinder Digeſtion, ſtop the Orifices of the Lacteals, 
and conſequently prevent a Supply of Chyle from being con- 
veyed to the Blood, and hence Weakneſs, Inability to Mo- 
tion, Paleneſs, and the reſt of thoſe Symptoms which Phy- 
ſicians obſerve in Girls who have uſed themſelves to eat theſe 
cc | 

This natural Inclination to Things capable of relieving the 
preſent Diſorders which affect Animals, is common in the 
Brute Creation, and is called Inſtin& ; and Phyſicians, by a 
careful Attention, daily diſcover ſomething of the fame 
Kind in Man, which directs to what will relieve. And it 
is probably for this Reaſon that Hippocrates lays it down 
for a Rule, that thoſe Mat. and Drinks, though not altogether 
1 » which are agreeable to the Patient, are to be preferred 
#0 thaſe which are better, 'but unpleaſant, Aph. L. 2. 3. 
Diluters alſo are ſometimes proper in theſe Caſes, becauſe the 
more an Acid is diluted, the weaker it is, and conſequently 
acts in a leſs Degree, Thus, the ſtronger Acids, in the Quan- 
-tity of a ſingle Drop, will corrode and deſtroy the Skin or 
Fleſh of any Animal that it touches. But, when the ſame 
Quantity of Acid is diluted with a large Portion of Water, it 
becomes innocent and inoffenſive. 1 


A C1 


It was doubtleſs this Conſideration that directed Dr. Syden. 
ham to give large Quantities of warm Water to one that hat 
taken corroſive Sublimate, both by the Mouth as a Vomit, and 
by Way of Clyſter. : 

But theſe Diluters muſt be uſed with Care and Caution, fo 
they relax and weaken the Organs of Digeſtion, and thereby in« 
creaſe one Cauſe of Acidity. | | | 

Theſe Diluters are either Water itſelf, or Decoctions of agi. 

mal or vegetable Subſtances made with Water, 
Another Claſs of Medicines, which give Relief in an ay 
Acrimony, conſiſts of ſuch Subſtances as ſheath the Spicuk, 
or ſharp Points of the Acid, and prevent their Action on 
the ſenſible Membranes, and at the ſame Time defend the 
nervous Fibres from its Acrimony, But theſe are ſubject u 
the Inconveniences mentioned above in Regard to Dilute 


that is, they tend to relax ſtill more the Fibres of the Or. 


gans of Digeſtion already too weak, Amongſt theſe are th, 
following : 

Almonds, both ſweet and bitter, 

Piſtachio Nuts, 

Common Nuts, Filberts, Walnuts, Cocoa Nuts, of which 
Chocolate is made. | 

Seeds of the white Poppy. 

The expreſſed Oils of all theſe, and of Olives. 

Jelly Broths of Fleſh or Fiſh. 

To this Claſs alſo belong the oily aromatic Vegetables, of which 
I have given a Catalogue above. | 

There is another Claſs of Medicines of great Importance, 
where an acid Acrimony prevails, becauſe, upon being mixe 
with Acids, they immediately raiſe a ſtrong Efferveſcence, 
deſtroy the Acid, and are themſelves at the ſame Time de- 


_— both together by their Union forming a new Specig - 
of 


It, neither alcaline nor acid, but neutral, which is en- 
dued with conſiderable medicinal Virtues, being gently ſtinu- 
lating, diuretic, diaphoretic, and reſolvent. 

The Subſtances, which induce this great and ſudden Alten. 
tion in Acids, are 

Fixed alcaline Salts, prepared from burnt Vegetables of ay 
Sort. 

. Volatile alcaline Salts diſtilled from animal Subſtances, putre 
fied Vegetables, or alcaline aromatic Plants, 

Soaps, either fixed, as Venice Soap; or volatile, as the w. 
latile, oily, ſaline Spirits, diſtilled from Blood, Urine, Hart- 
horn, or Silk; the Offa Helmontiana, made by the Union d 
a highly rectified Spirit of Wine with a ſtrong Spirit of & 
Ammoniac. See OFFA HELMONTIANA. 

To this Claſs alſo belong volatile alcaline Salts united by 
repeated Sublimations with an aromatic vegetable Oil, of which 
Boerhaave gives the following Example : 


Take the pureſt Salt of Hartſhorn an Ounce, 
Chymical Oil of Lemons a Dram; unite them by repeated 
Sublimations in a tall glaſs Veſſel, 


Theſe, however, muſt be uſed with great Care and Caution, 
for whenever the Blood is moved with too much Violence, and 
any Degree of a Fever is raiſed, theſe will infallibly increaſe i, 
and the concomitant Symptoms, introduce others, and endanget 
the Life they are intended to preſerve. 

All the Claſſes of Aliment and Medicines, ſpecified abo, 
are very good Aſſiſtants in the Cure of Diſorders proceeding 
from an acid Acrimony, but are not ſufficient alone to com- 
pleat it; for, ſo long as the Organs of Digeſtion remain it 
a State of Laxity, aceſcent Aliments will again produce the 
fame Acrimony, and renew the Diſorders depending thereon. 
For this Reaſon the Cure muſt be compleated by a coo 
borating Regimen, and ftrengthening Medicines, that is, fu 
as reſtore the Fibres, Veſſels, and Membranes, which com- 
poſe the Viſcera concerned in the Digeſtion and Affimilation 
of the Aliment, to that Tenſion and Elaſticity, which are ne- 
ceſſary to the Performance of their reſpective Functions. 

Aliments adapted to render the weak Fibres ef the digeſtive 
Organs, and the animal Fibres in general, ſtrong, are ſuch 
require but a ſmall Action of theſe Organs, in order to con- 
vert them into good Chyle; and even theſe ought to be take 
in very ſmall Quantities at a Time, and to be repeated frequent 
ly, that is, the Quantity, and Frequency of Repetition, wu 
be proportioned to the Power of digeſting. For nothing ® 
be more irrational than to imagine that ſtrong Aliments, and 
thoſe in large Quantities, can contribute to the Strength of ® 
Animal, whoſe Organs cannot digeſt them ſufficiently for the 
Formation of good Chyle. | 

It is for this Reaſon, that Hippocrates lays it down fo! ! 
Rule, that the more you nouriſh, that is, the more Aliment 
4 ive to impure Bodies, the more Miſchief you 40 then. 

Apb. 2. 10. 1 | ti we 

Aliments of the moſt eaſy Digeſtion are, | 

1. Milk, which is a Sort of Chyle already prepared, and 
gives the Stomach but very little Trouble to digeſt it. + 
cannot be a proper Food whilſt there are any Remains of A 
dity in the Stomach and Inteſtines, becauſe it will be ff® 
to curdle, when mixed with theſe+; but when the acid = 
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primæ Viæ is deſtroyed, ir an an —_— 
if given in Quantities at a Time, not ſuperior 
1 of Bon for then it will not be ſubject 
5 turn acid. But Milk loſes all its medicinal, and a great 
1 of its alimentary Virtues, if once boiled. It muſt therefore 
be taken warm from the Animal that gives it, | 
The Milk of a Woman in the Flower of her Age, that uſes 

a good Diet, and moderate Exerciſe, is of all others the beſt, 


Next to that 


mony in the 


Phe raw White of an Egg juſt laid, before it has 


cool. This approaches very near the Nature 
«tht, of the Blood, Ding deſizard for the Nutrition 
of the Chicken during Incubation, But this, like Milk, 
loſes its Virtue when boiled. It may be taken in new Milk, 
mixed with an equal Quantity of Water, provided no Aci- 
dity, in the Primæ Viz, forbid the Uſe of Milk. 
3. Broths, prepared from the Fleſh of young healthy-Ani- 
mals, accuſtomed to moderate Exerciſe, carefully cleared of the 
Fat. Amongſt theſe Chickens claim the firſt Rank, next 
Veal, then Mutton, and Beef the laſt, The Fat is eaſily 
ſeparated from them, when ſuffered to grow cold. They are 
beſt when boiled in a Veſlel, ſtopped fo cloſe, as to prevent 


de moſt ſubtile Parts from exhaling. Baer haaue. 


4 Aliment in various Forms may be contrived to be made 
from Wheat Bread, or Biſcuit, moderately fermented, to de- 
ſtroy the Viſcidity, to which all farinaceous Vegetables are 
ſubject. Boerhaave's Directions are, to boil eight Ounces of 
Bread, or Biſcuit, with three Pints of Water for an Hour, in 
a cloſe earthen Veſſel, and then to ſtrain it through a Sieve. 
This may be mixed with Milk, Broth, Wine; Beer, or Water, 
as the preſent Circumſtances of the Patient ſhall render either 
the one or the other moſt ſuitable, 3 1 

A very ſmall Quantity of theſe Aliments ſhould be taken 
every Hour, or every two Hours, according as the Organs of 
Digeſtion ſhall be found to be more or leſs in a State of 
Imbecillity, but never to Satiety, or, to uſe the common Ex- 

verhaave | 


preſſion, till the Belly is full. 


I am ſenſible there are ſome, who think Directions, in Re- 
lation to Aliments of this Kind, deſerve more the Notice sf 
Nurſes, or thoſe who ate employed in culinary Offices, than 
Phyſicians. But nothing can be unworthy the Regards of a 
Phyſician, that cati in any Degree contribute to - the Cure 
of Diſeaſes, Thoſe who have been Witneſſes of the prodi- 
gious Effects of a well regulated Courſe of Food, obſtinately 
perſiſted in, for a ſufficient Length of Time, in Cafes where 
the beſt choſen Medicines have proved ineffectual, will not be 
diſpleaſed that I have been thus particular, 

Wine is a Part of Aliment not to be neglected. Thoſe 
that are proper, in the Caſe before us, are ſuch as by their 
Abundance of Spirit, and Stypticity, manifeſted by their au- 
ſtere rough Taſte, contribute to the neceſſary Elaſticity and 
Tenſion of the animal Fibres. Such are Florence Wines, 
the ſtronger French Clarets, the black Greek Wines, and 
vos of the Spaniſh. And to theſe the Spirits of Wine, pro- 
perly managed, may be added, generous Malt Liquors, and 
ſtrong Mead. 1 Rove 4 | 3 

Amongſt Simples, all thoſe that abound with earthy auſtere 
Particles, and all aromatic Bitters, are adapted to brace the 
animal Fibres, promote Digeſtion, and deſtroy the original 
Cauſe of Acidity. In Regard to theſe, ſee a more particu- 
lar Account under the Article Lax1T as. = 


“But nothing is more effectual, by Way of Medicine, in theſe 


Caſes, than Bitters, wherein Steel is an Ingredient. For Steel 
has great Virtues, both as it is highly deſtructive of an Acid, 
and effectual in corroborating the animal Fibres. 
This Regimen, and theſe Medicines, are of very little Im- 
portance without Exerciſe, which muſt be adapted to the 
Strength and Condition of the Patient. For Motion promotes 
the Alcaleſcence of the Juices, and univerſally increaſes 
Strength, of which the robuſt Legs of Chairmen, and Arms 
of Watermen, afford obvious Examples. Ht 
2 Ibe different Sorts of Exerciſe, proper to reſtore the loſt 
Say to the Fibres, are Riding, Walking, Sailing, and 
'riCtions, for a more particular Account of which ſee' the Ar- 
ticles LaxiTAs and GYMNASTICA, ä 
a ACIDULE, Thus cold mineral Waters have been called; 
which contain a briſk Spirit, to diſtinguiſh them from TRER- 
M#, which are thoſe that are hot, LIST » ala, | 
© The Name owes its. Original to a Suppoſition, that theſe 
aters were acid, which latter. Obſervations and iments 
"ave proved to be without any Foundation. r 
2 mineral Waters, both hot and cold, were called by 
Greeks "Hers gaguared?,' or dureged, Medicinal Wa- 
ters, or Waters produced ſpuntaneouſhy. '' WS Ones Cu 
Wr relat s, that in his Days many People. purged: them- 
1 ves in Spring and Autumn the ſulphurous, bituminous, and 
22 Waters ; and that thoſe, ho were ſubject to the Stone, 
rank them by Way of Precaution. And — Aurelianus 
micor, L. 3. C. 2. recommends drinking the Waters of 
COT1LEA (he means CuT1Lta,) and NI, in that Diſor- 


Aſſes; then Goats, and laſtly Cows Milk. 


thick, and at laſt turns red. The Leucogza 


other Melan, 


der which he calls Stomachica Paſſ. Le Clere is therefore 
miſtaken, when he ſays, it does not appear that Czlius Aure- 
lianus made Uſe of mineral Waters internally, 

The Waters of Cutilia are mentioned by Pliny in the fol- 
lowing Extract, who is more particular with Reſpe& to the 
Uſes and Advantages of mineral Waters, than any of the 
Antients, and has amongſt ſome fabulous Accounts given others 
which daily Experience proves to be true. I ſhall therefore in- 
ſert what he ſays upon this Subject, after having remarked, that 
tho? Acip ur & properly ſignifies, the briſk cold mineral Waters, 
it will be impoiſible, in treating of them, to ſeparate them 


ſo far from the warm, as not to take ſome Notice of the 
Latter, | f 


EK PLiny, Book 31. Chap. 2. 
Of the different Qualities 0 and their medicinal 


/ 


Waters , 
irtues, 


Medicinal Springs, and thoſe very plentiful ones, are found _ 


every where in many Countries, ſome cold, ſome hot, and, in 
ſome Places, both cold and hot, with a very ſmall Diſtance be- 
tween them; as among the Tarbelli, a People of Aquitain, and 
in the Pyrenean Mountains, Some cure Diſeaſes by their kindly 
Warmth, or piercing Cold, and riſe out of the Earth for the ſole 
Benefit of Mankind above all other Creatures. To theſe Waters 
are the Gods themſelves obliged for the Increaſe of their Number 
and Names, and Cities for their Original, as Puteoli in Campa- 
nia, Statyellæ in Liguria, and Sextiz in the Province of Nar- 
bonne. But no Place, both for Plenty and Variety, is better 


ſtocked with them, than the Bay of Baiæ, or has them endued 


with more Kinds of Virtues, as they are differently impregnated 
with Sulphur, Alum, Salt; Nitre, Bitumen, or a Mixture of 
Acid and Saline; the very Vapour of ſome of them is bene- 


ficial, Thoſe, called the Poſidian, are of ſuch Force as to 


heat the Bagnio's, and make the cold Water in the Bathing- 
tubs to boil, and thoroughly dreſs Meat. Thoſe which be- 


longed to Licinius Craſſus ſend. their Vapour out to the Sea it- 


ſelf, inſomuch that ſomething ſalutary to Man is found amidſt 
a Waves. | 2 | 

enerally ſpeaking, they are good for the Nerves, and help 
the Gout * bSciaties. 1 — proper in Luxations and 
Fractures. They empty the Abdomen, cure Ulcers. They 
are particularly beneficial to the Head and Ears, and thoſe, 
called the Ciceronian, are good for the Eyes. The Sinueſ- 
ſan Waters, in the ſame Country (Campania) are reported to 
cure Barrenneſs in Women, and Madneſs in Men, and thoſe 
in the Iſland naria, to cure the Gravel; as does alſo that 
called Acidula, four Miles from Teanum Sidicinum. This 
laſt is cold. The ſame Virtue is in that of Stabianum, 
which is called Dimidia, and another in Venafranum that 
comes from a mineral Spring. The ſame Benefit is experienced 
by thoſe who drink of the Veline Lake, and of a Fountain 
in Syria, near Mount Taurus, as Marcus Varro z and 
Callimachus ſays the fame Thing of Gallus, a River of Phrygia. 


But this laſt ſhould be drank with Moderation, left it ſhould 


cauſe Madnefs, as it happens to thoſe who drink of the red. 
Fountain in Æthiopia, according to Ctefias, The Waters of 
Albula, near Rome, cute Wounds : Theſe are extremely cold: 
But the Cutilian Waters in the Country of the Sabines, which are 
alſo remarkable for their Coldneſs, ſeize the Body with a Kind 
of Suction, ſo that a Perſon almoſt fancies himſelf bitten, being 


of excellent Benefit to the Stomach, Nerves, and the whole 


Body, A Fountain in Theſpiz, and the. River Elatum in 
Arcadia, promote Conception: The Fountain Linus, in the 
ſame Arcadia, preſerves the Child in the Womb, and prevents 


- Miſcatrying. On the other Hand a River in Pyrrhea, called 


Aphrodiſium, cauſes Barrenneſs. The Lake Alphion cures the 
Leproſy. Varro tells us, that one Titius, a Man of Ptetorian 
Dignity, was ſo disfigured with that Diſeaſe, that he had the 
Face of a marble Statue. The Cydnus in Cilicia cures the 
Gout ; on the contrary, the Water in Trœzene makes the 
Fest diſtempered. Tungri, a City of Gallia, has a famous 
bubbling Spring, of a ferrugineous Taſte, which remains laſt 
on the Tongue, and is not ived before. It cures Ter- 
tians and the Gravel; ſet over the Fire, it firſt grows turbid and 
n Springs, between 
Puteoli and Naples, heal Wounds and fore Eyes. Cicero, a- 
mong bis Wonderful Curioſities, took Notice, that the Hoofs 
of Cattle were hardened in the Reatine Marſhes. Eudicus re- 
lates, that there were two Springs in Heſtizotis 3 one called 
Cerone, which made the Sheep black that drank of it; and the 
which'made them white; but thoſe, oy 2 of 
„ were balled. Theophraſtus writes, the is, 
in the 2 of the Thurii, made Sheep and Oxen white, but 
the Sybaris black : Nay, the Alteration was viſible in the In- 
habitants themſelves, for they ho drank of the Sybaris were 


blacker, harder, and had curled Hair, but the Drinkers of 


the 'Crathis were white, ſoft, and ſtrait-haired. In Macedo- 
nia, they who deſited a white Breed, drove their Stock to the 
Aliacmon ;: ſuch'as fancied black, or brown, kept theits by the 
Axius, The fame- Author tells us, that, in ſome Places all 
A a RN = Things, 
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4a dark Colour,..az mented, the Practice of Phyſicy ſo far as mineral - Water, 3 
in Erythra breeds concerned in it, is at this Day in a great Meaſure empiricg 
In Ntatue of the God Tro- No- body having diſcovered; a Method of determining the Egg 
River Orchomenon, are two. Springs, one of mineral Waters a. priori, or before a Number of randy 
the other Forgetfulneſs ; from whence they Experiments have ſhewn their Efficacy. Hence, though ery 

.CilKci e I. of Ceſcus runs a Country abounds. with mineral Waters, but very few kay 
, which quickens the Senſes of ſuch as drink been introduced into Practice, and even thoſe originally h 
in the Iſland Cea is à Spring, Accident. And, indeed, very little was known of the Nati 
Africa, which of mineral Waters, till Hoffman, by ſome well adapted Exper; 


- 
2 


Team and heightens, the Voice ; that a Loathing of Wine comes ments, diſcovered the Errors of former Writers _ upon: the 


In ſuch as dave drank of the Clitorian Lake. Polycletus Subjects, and laid a Foundation for farther Advances; and gy 
Sali in Cilicia, that ran with Oil; own Countryman, Dr. Shaw, improving upon Hoffman, 1, 


carried his Enquiries farther, infomuch that we are now in , 
fair Way of bringing this valuable Part of the Materia Medig 
into more general Uſe, and to better Purpoſes, as we may k 
more able to aſcertain the Effects of different mineral Wateg 
in different Caſes, when a ſufficient Number of Experimem 
baye been made upon their Plans. 
It is to the laſt- mentioned Authors, and Dr. Slare, I (<1 
be principally obliged for what I ſhall ſay on this Head; ang] 
ſhall be very particular, as the Importance of the Subject ſem 
to demand it, for I am inclined to believe, that if all the Vi. 
tues of mineral Waters were umderſtood, Phyſic, in the gens 
ral Acceptation df the Word; would be no longer of much Uh 
in chronical Diforders, which might then be cured by a Me 
thod ſaſe, expeditious, and agreeable, and, perhaps, much mom 
| | _ effetual than any other which Phyſicians have yet contrived 
of which, whoſoever drinks, as Mutianus believes, is freed from I am not fingular in this Opinion, as will appear by the folloy. 
At Cranon is a hot Spring, but not to an extreme ing Ohſervations of the illuſtrious Hoffman. 
whoſe Water, mixed with Wine, preſerves. the Heat I. It appears, that mineral Waters, both of the hot a 
of the Mixture three Days in the Veſſel : And at Mattiacum, cold Kind, are of ſuch Virtue and Efficacy, for the Preſerys 
in Germany, beyond the Rhine, are hot Springs, whoſe Wa- tion of Health, and the Cure of Diſeaſes, as in the higheſt Dy 
ters keep: their Heat three Days aſter they are drawn. At gree to exceed the Shop Remedies, prepared by the niceſt Ar: 
the Brinks of the Springs: are Pumice-ſtones, generated by the And we are well aſſured that this Fact cannot be diſputed, bu 
Waters. * . An 1 by ſuch as derive their Arguments from their Ignorance au 
- If any one thinks theſe Things incredible, let him know, Indolence, and are no Way competent or experienced Judgn 
that greater Miracles of Nature are no where. to be found in the Caſe, _ 5 | 
than in the Waters. Cteſias tells us of a Pool in India, 2. Theſe Waters approach, the neareſt of any Thing in N. 
in which nothing would ſwim, but all funk; ture, to what has been ſo much ſearched after, an univeril 
of our Lake Avernus, that the very Leaves Medicine, ſuited to the Cure of all Diſeaſes. But there 5 
no Occaſion for any ſuch laborious Enquiry, whilſt we find 
Waters, adapted to all Kinds of Diſorders, ſpontaneouſly of 
themſelves, And I would fain know whether any Phyficia, 
of practical Knowledge and Experience in his Art, can fayd 
2 Medicine, what we certainly know to be true d 
Vaters, viz. that they effeQually cure, both with Expeditia 
and Safety, yet occaſion no Loſs of Strength; but gently ops 
rate by all the Outlets of the Body; and thus diſcharge, at er- 
| N Pore, the Matter which generates and breeds Diſeaſe, 
For theſe Waters not only readily dilute, propel, and carry of 
of Collections of impure Humours, lodged in the Stomach and 
uppoſed Inteſtines, but likewiſe admirably promote the Diſcharge of al 
peccant, ſaline, and unctuous — by the Conduits of U- 
rine ; 3 Time breathe out the more ſubtile and 
rarefied pernicious Parti eral Strainer of the 
Body, the Skin. 8 * 2 1 , mi 
. Theſe Waters, beſides their Power of evacuating, are alk 
pole of a ſingular alterative Virtue ; inſomuch that then 
is no. other Remedy, hitherto known, ſo fit for diſſolving 
viſcid and clammy Humours, diluting and tempering ſud 


- tells us of a Fountain : h, which as are ſharp and corroſive, correcting and changing ſuch as a8 


d acidand auftere; and for opening and breaking away Obftruc 
tions arid Coagulations in the finer Veſſels. Add to this, that 
they have a moſt deſirable, ſtrengthening Virtue, whereby the 


Quality in them, nobly brace up, and recover ſuch ſolid Parts of the a 
Arcadia. They take this to be burtful by Cold- have loft their natural Tone or Sptingineſs, or become 
neſs, ſince it petrifies as it runs. Quite other Circumſtances and remiſs, . And, what is more extraordinary, produce al 
attend that of Tempe in z\ whoſe very Sight ſtrikes a theſe good Effects, without occaſioning any - ſubſequent Mi- 
Terror 3 it is faid that Iron and Copper are corroded by its chief 3 and therefore with the utmoſt Safety, be givth 
Water: I Head is but 'narrow, and, what. is remarkable, not only to Perſons in a State of Health, but even to thoſe in 
embraced all around, as it is ſaid, by the Roots of a Siliqua the weakeſt Condition, Women in Child-bed, old People, and 
Sylveſtris,- ever blooming with Purple, and the Brims are Children. In ſhort, they have alſo this Farticularity, that 
| | | In Macedonia, they may be innocently and advantageouſly. uſed in different 
Streams Conſtitutions, and Ages, at all Seaſons of the Year ; not & 
: flony' 4. What is till more wonderful, but no leſs certain, eve) 
wherever its Water comes. The ſame Property belongs to capital mineral Spring ſeems endowed with quite different 
the hot at Delium in Eubcea ; the Stream waſhes Virtues, ſo. a3 to product contrary Effects. Thus, if the Er 
againſt the Sides of the Rocks, and theſe grow in Height. cretions of the Body are too large, theſe Waters check then 
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:- have this Advantage above moſt other Things, that 
2 e eg ſubject to Ecce Virtues, or fall to Ruin or 
Deczy. For tho? this has ſometimes happened, yet the morecapital 
aid ſerviceable Springs, of medicinal Uſe, have certainly re- 
cained their Virtue through the Sourſe of many Ages, and 
©>xded a ſufficient Quantity of Water, even in the hotteſt 
geaſons, whilſt other common Springs have been dried up, 
They have alſo continued to abound with the ſame Quantity 
of Principles, or Ingredients of the ſame Quality, in an equal 
of the Water. And laſtly, though the Bowels of 
the Earth, through which theſe Waters run, are pregnant with 
Metals and Minerals, ſome of them prejudicial and poiſonous to 
the Body ; yet the Waters of theſe Springs diſſolve and drink 
up none of this Kind : But, as if directed by an Appetite of 
Choice, impregnate themſelves with only ſuch Principles in 
their Paſſage, as render them highly agreeable to the Solids and 
Fluids of the human Body, 

Sirice, therefore, there are ſo many Advantages derivable to 
Mankind from medicinal Springs, whence they were held 
ficred by the Antients, who can help wondering at the ſupine 
Tndolence and Neglect both of Philoſophers and Phyſicians, in 
not examining into their Principles, Operations, and Effects? 
The greateſt Part of the Authors, upon this Subject, ſeem to 
have wrote hood-winked, ſo as not to have ſeen the real Prin- 
tiples and Ingredients of theſe Waters: But on the contrary, 
to have imagined in them Matters whereof they could trace 
not the leaſt Marks or Signs. Whence it has happened, that 
not only the Phyſicians upon the Spot, but thoſe likewiſe of 
other Countries, who had not the Opportunity of examining our 
Waters, have held them very ſuſpect, precarious, and dangerous, 
and therefore adviſed their Uſe only to the robuſt, the ſtrong, 
and the healthy; being very apprehenſive of doing Miſchief at 
kaft, if not occaſioning ſudden Death, by preſcribing a Courſe 
of Waters which they thought abounded with the Principles of 
ſo many Minerals, oppoſite and deſtructive to the human Body, 
unlefs all the Parts thereof were perfectly ſound and intire. In 
this Point, however, ſuch Phyſicians have not ated conſiſtent- 
ly with themſelves, for their Cuſtom has been to make theſe 
Springs, as it were, their laſt Reſource for the Cure of chroni- 
cal Diſorders, which had reduced the Patient to the utmoſt 
Extremity, after all other Remedies failed, as if Perſons, who 
had ſo long laboured under inveterate Diſeaſes, could be ſuppoſed 
to have their Viſcera ſound and umainted. Such Phyſicians; 
therefore, notwithſtanding all the Darkneſs and Diftruſt which 
may hang upon their Minds in this Matter, muſt acknowledge 
that mineral Waters cannot, at leaſt, but be innocent, if they 
here do no Miſchief ; or highly ſerviceable, if they effect a Cure; 
in Bodies ſo worn out and weakened by a Diſtemper, though 
they ſhould not underſtand the Reaſons whereon the Thing 


And if I ſhall have. made any uſeful Diſcoveries in this Sub- 
jd, what led me to them was a firm Reſolution; to take no- 
thing upon Truſt, nor meaſure the Skill of Phyſicians by po- 
pular Opinion; but myſelf to try, as far as my Abilities went, 
and examine every Thing by the Rules of Reaſon. And finding; 
by Obſervation and Experience, the ſuperior Excellence and 
Uſefulneſs of mineral Waters in the Art of Medicine, I thought 
myſelf obliged to proſecute my * with a Caution and 
ExaQtnefs, proportionable 12 the Importance of the Affair. 
Thus, by the with-holding my Aſſent to the received Notions 
upon this Head, and coming perſonally to examine into the true 
Nature, Principles, and Virtues of theſe Waters, by the Means 
of chymical and philoſophical Experiments, I found the greateſt 
Fart of what had been faid of them by Authors, to be falſe and 
kiitious, And being once | thoroughly convinced of this, I 
leld it incumbent upon me to oppoſe the Errors every where 

Aly prevailing to the Diſadvantage of the Art I; profeſs, 
and ſupport my own Diſcoveries with all the Light and 
of Reaſon I could ive them. And, in the Courſe of theſe m 
Enquiries and om: I have happily diſcovered certain 
Prings of uncommon Virtues, and advantageouſly introduced 
them into Phyſic. And if others. will proceed in the- ſame 
a better Manner, I queſtion not but their Labours will be 
Towned with the ſame or better Succeſs ; which is what 1 
2 wiſh for the Benefit of Mankind. Hafen. 
Dr. Slare ſeems to have been one of the firſt who was ſenſi- 
ble that the popular Notions, with Reſpect to mineral Waters, 
Are erroneous, His Obſervations are worth inſerting, - But 
| muſt obſerve, once for all, chat I have ſeen-remackable In- 
ances of the EfeGts of our own chalybeate Waters in ſome of 
the Caſes mentioned b Pliny, as in 4, Gravel ; but for Hy- 
ſerics, promoting Fœcundity, and preventing Miſcarriages, 
they are not to be equalled by any Medicines, or Method I am 
Kquainted with, and will very ſeldom. fail of | anſwering this 
pod End, if the Caſe is retrievable. by any Menne whatever. 
bis makes me very eaſily believe the Virtues attributed to the 
Tay, and Pyrmont Waters, in the following Pagts, to be 
Kal, But, 1 muſt confeſs, I never yet ſaw the leaſt good Effect 
Foluerd by either of theſe Waters, in any Caſe whatever; tho 
ed them in many Caſes, till their Succeſs, at leaſt in my 
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are of ſuch important 


ACTI 


Hands, contradiged the Character they have acquired; and 
made me, for that Reafon, ' uſe them no more, I don't ſay 
this with a View of derogating from the Reputation of theſe 
Waters, but to ſhew, that they either loſe their Virtues at this 
Diſtante from the Fountain, or, which is more probable, that 
the wholeſale Dealers in Medicines have found Methods of 
counterfeiting theſe Waters; in ſuch a Manner, that the ſpu- 
rious have the Appearance of the genuine, without the leaft 
Participation of their Virtues. . 

Dr. Jordis, a Fellow of the Royal Society, with whom 1 
kept a Correſpondence for above thirty Years paſt, practiſed 
Phyſie at Franekfurt, and often at Swalbach in Summer-time * 
I defired him to examine the Spaw-Waters, and give me an 
Account of the Contents of that S»wr-Brim or Acidula (fo 
much celebrated for its Virtues, and Concourſe of Perſons of the 
greateſt Quality). He gave me an Account of ſome Ocres or 
ferrugineous Parts, which he calcined and tortured in the Fire, 
to make them confeſs their ſulphur Original; but, in ail his Ex- 
periments, did not ſatisfy me that the Water held one Drop of 
an Acid by Diſtillation, &c. That which gave me the firſt 
Suſpicion, that the chalybeate Waters did not contain any rough; 
or vitriolie, or acid Salts in them, proceeded from an acciden- 
tal Uſe of a ſtrong iron Water, in which I diſſolved Soap, and 
found it lather and waſh my Hands well; and then TI uſed a 
Waſh-ball and fhaved with it, and tried ſeveral other Waters 
of this Sort, which did the fame; and much better than fome 
Pump-Waters, , | | | 

I conſulted my Palate; and tried whether I could diſcover any 
Sharpnefs or Acidity in our Engliſh Steel Waters at Tunbridge; 
at Black- in the Pariſh of Franfield in Suffex, Hampſtead; 
Sunning-hill in Berkſhire, &c. but I was fo far from diſcover- 
ing any fuch Thing, that theſe: Waters ſeemed rather to leave a 
ſweetiſh Flavour or Fare-well behind: Thus many alcaly Salts, 
if nicely examined (of the fixed Kind) have affected my Taſte, 

I made Experiments with feveral Sorts of ſuch Spirits as are 
apt to ferment with Acids; ſach as Spirit of Hartſhorn, of 
Sal Ammoniac, Ce. but theſe made no Ferment, nor any Mo- 
tion or Change in theſe Waters. ; 2 | 
I conſidered the Diſeaſes in human Bodies, which theſe Wa- 
ters were preſcribed, by Phyſicians, to cure, that they were of- 
ten ſuch as proceeded from ſharp, acid, or acrimonious Cauſes, 
as Cardialgiz or Heart-burnings, ſour Vomitings, corroſive 
Diarrhcea's, Colics from Scurvies, and Stranguries ; and that; 
for theſe Diſtempers, ſweetening and -alcalifate Remedies are 
made Uſe of. & i amn 

I conſider theſe Waters, as containing in them the Properties 
of Iron; and I find by Experience, that it is moſt oppoſite to 
Acids, being one of their great Cotrectors, and therefore rather 
to be eſteemed an Alcali . EY Ks 

1. Take fome Filings of Iron, ſuppoſe a Dram, and rout 
on them about an Ounce of the milder Acids, ſuch as Vine- 
gar, Verjuice, of the Juice of Lemons, and it will deſtroy the 
Sharpneſs of theſe Juices : Or, if you pour on theſe Filings 
mineral Acids, as the very corroſive Spirit of Nitre, or of Salt, 
or what is called Oil of Vitriol, they will immediately loſe 
their Acidity, be diſurmed of their ſharp Points, and by Eva- 
poration give a Salt that will taſte fweetiſh, and is by Chemifts 
ealled Saccharum Martis, if duly 
ven inwardly, and is eſteemed a good Altering Medicine. 
2. Steel beaten to a fine Powder is, without any farther 
Preparation; given inwardly with great Succeſs for ſtomachit 
Diſeaſes, as in the Green-ſickneſs, hypochondtiac, and various 
other acid and acrimonious Diſaffections. N 
I«conſidered Milk to be a 4 and obvious Bubject 
to bring this Controverſy to a plain'and ionable Decis 
ſion. f made this Experiment with all poſſible Exactneſs: I 


firſt proved the chalybeate Waters, more partieularly the Spa- 


Waters, by trying whether they tinged with Galls. Theſe be- 
ing very J. A of the Waters to cold Milk; ſome 
I only made luft- warm, and fome I boiled together, in = 
Proportions : But they were ſo far from affording any Curd or 


Coagulation, that they continued feveral Days without being 
ur. | a | | 


Since mineral Waters, - eſpecially thoſe that are chalybeate, 
Uſe in Phyſic, and have gained amongſt 
us ſo juſt a Reputation for their excellent Virtues, and are the 
Refuge in very potent and obſtinate Diſeaſes, this has 
made me judge it a Work not ble to Virtuoſo's, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Faculty of Phyfic, * to have this Medicine 
fairly examined, its genuine Properties aſſerted, and what was 
called an Acid, to be demonſtrated an Alcali. Is it not a Soft 
of Juſtice due to the World, that the Germans who ſent us 
over theſe Waters, with this falſe Character of four Waters, 
ſhould | barctiſh this miſguiding Term from their Spaws ? It is 
from this Miſtake, that their Phyſieians do prohibit the Uſe 
of all Manner of Lactieinia, as if they were as noxious as dead- 
1 hilſt they are in a Courſe of their medicinal 
1 ters. | R 4 2 | = : 3 38k FP v1 Sx 
\» Since this Prejudice has prevailed very much amongſt moſt of 
our Water-drinkers in England, I do atteſt, chat I 3 


prepared, which is ſafely gi- 
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with good Advantage: Nor do re —_— 
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ſine Tincture pleaſant to the 
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ACT 


wently 36 ſome Caſes; Milleto'bs given daily in be 
þ 009 e a whole Courle.of Steel- Waters, with good 
Eſſect: r me Re could not bear the 
wi 


Waters having a third _——— Milk, or more, mixed 
$47" <nngg and have continued them 3 HO EIS 
leaſt Reaſon to pro- 
Hibit the -Uſe of Mik zn à Cour ſe of Bath Waters, havin 
deen here above a Year and half, making the beſt "Scrutiny 


Fan into the Properties, Virtues, and Vices (if n 


| diſcover, that thoſe Things, which are 
nies alexis Nature, do' lo. very well agree with 
«theſe mineral Waters, it will appear by the following Expe- 
iments; that Acids do very much diſagree. I put but one 
Drop of Oil of Vitriol to a large Glaſs full of ſtrong Spaw Wa- 
ders, which, beſore the Addition of this Acid, did give a deep 
13 ING, Hut now would not give the 
Yeaſt TinAure, though I put in four times as much of the Galls. 


From hence, I conclude, that the Virtues of the chalybeate Ingre- 
dients, which I take to be the Life and Soul of theſe Waters, 
„ as to have loſt their cordial 


5 df theſe Waters. 


ſeparate the chalybeate 


c. —5— unleſs it 22 2 
bave a Deſign to take off, and diveſt them of their warm, cor- 
dial, or altering Power, and ſo to bring them near to common 
Water; which I muſt confeſs we are forced to do, eſpecially 
inthe Uſe of Bath Waters, in ſome hot inflammatory Caſes. 

I ſhall conclude with one ſhort Experiment in Favour of our 
Alcalies; that if you put any alcali Salt, volatile or fixed, ſuch 
as volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, or of Sal ammoniac, or fixed Salt 
of Tartar, of Wormwood, or any other true Alcali, will 
then deſtroy the above-named acid Spirit, recover the Virtue of 
the Waters, and diſpoſe them to give their Tincture as they 
uſed to do in their natural State. 

about 'a dozen Quarts of t Waters 
this laſt Summer, I made ſome Trials with them. I found 
82 contained a rich chalybeate Virtue, and 
—— cy yearn wg, on the Palate, more 
than the beſt Spaw Waters I ever tafted; 
oem —— — as moſt excellent, if they 
— in the Glas But theſe, in Summer Time, when 
nay, ſometimes even the Bottle, as ſoon 
opened, and the Air was admitted, would 
make a notable Ebullition, ſomewhat like bottled Cyder, though 
this was ſoon: over 3 but they did yet continue their ſmart and 
brisk Taſte, and high chalybeate Reliſh to the laſt Drop, though 
we were ſome Hours in drinking them off, In the Winter- 
time, theſe Waters do not ſparkle, nor ferment, at leaſt mine 
did not; but they were not carefully preſerved, being expoſed 
in cold Cellars where -our Beer or Wine ftood in the Winter, 


and yet notwithſtanding, they loſt not the chalybeate Taſte, 
and alſo retained a very 


pleaſant brisk Guſt. Thefe Waters 
have been reckoned” in the Number of the German Acidulæ, 
and ſome of my Friends, to whom I gave a Glaſs ofthe Wa- 
ter, have aſcribed to it 2 


a jul 9 but could not diſcover the 


n otion to appear upon this Conjunction, 
as ĩt uſually does with an Acid. a yet more ni 
certain Examen of theſe Waters, 

ſometimes in equal, ſometimes in double Proportion ; 

in various De | 


= TS a Kren. 
tion, or ve even in 

: Take a very lle Gall in Powder, about half a Grain, 92 
of a Pint; this does in 4 Moment render 
It turbid, and make a dark Purple, eſpecially if you ſtir it : 
but, if you drop the Powder on the Surface of the Water, 
it then cauſes a fine blue Tincture. If you will make à very 
Spectator, take five Leaves of 


„ 


that the Bile or Gall in the 


| nal Uſe we have our Powders and Salts of Steel, 


a'Quatter of a Pint, and you will ſee thoſe * unfold then 

ſelves, and, in a Quarter'of an Hour, tinge the Water with ſug 

4 cerulous'azure Blue, that few Vegetables do afford the like 

We obſerve, that the longer theſe Leaves, or a * other Typ 
e 


ties (which are the Precipitators) do ſtay together, th 
_—_— ere into a deep Purple, or even ini to an dined 


In Maids to- the internal Uſe '&f thieſe Waters, I dra 
about a Quart at a Time, "after this Manner: I firſt bez 


with the Spaw Waters, which I procured very good, and drank 


them for a Week, and they vices very well, I then Crank th 
Pyrmont Waters for three or four Days, and continued th 
Uſe of theſe Waters alternately, until I had drank about tg. 
ty Days. By the Reſult of my Experiment, it ſeemed to m 
very plain, that the Pyrmont Water was more agreeable, gy, 
more Strength and Spirit, and was as much or more preſs 
rable for its internal Virus, as for its excelling the other! in 
brisker and more ſprightly Taſte. 

Tbere is — Excellency in theſe Waters, which wil 
make them more uſeful to us, Nan any foreign chalybeate M. 
ters we yet know; becauſe theſe will hp better, bein 
not ſo ſoon ſpoiled by any accidental Inſinuations of Air, as ch 
Spaw are ſubject to be. The chalybeate Mineral js here thy, 
roughly diſſolved and well united, and mixed in the Water, f 
that it does not eaſily precipitate ; for which Reaſon it may al 
the better paſs the Vaſa Lactea, and even enter into the MA 
of Blood itſelf, and work the more conſiderable Effects. 

this is not a bare Hypotheſis, * be proved by this Experiment 
' Having ſuffered the Spaw Water to be expoſed in a Bout 
which was half full, and un twelve Hou examined i 


and found it taſte juſt like common Water; but the Pyrmont 


Waters, that were opened to the Air after the fame Manne 
taſted ftrong of the Mineral, and gave their Tincture as at firſ; 
nay, they continued thus for full two Da ys, and perhaps might 
have done fo longer, but I thought that Time ſufficed. I my 
fairly conclude, that, ſince the Spaw has been very beneficil 
to our Patients in chronical Diſeaſes, theſe Waters of a much 
fuperior Virtue will ſurpaſs them in conquering many of our d- 
ſtinate Diſtempers. 

Having had lately ſome Diſcourſe about a purging Quality 
contained in theſe Waters, I am now enquiring into the Tru 
of this Queſtion, whether they in reality do contain any puy: 
ing Ingredients or Properties, 

I evaporated about a Quart of this Water ad ficcitatum ; | 
then poured on the Reliquiz ſome Rain Water, enough to al 


. folve and es oe the Salts, and exhaled that Water, and had: 


Grain or two Gt the Salts, that taſted muriatic, ſuch as mc 


' River and Pump- Waters give. It is well hos, that the 


rging Waters have a very bitter Taſte, and by the learnel 
. Grew, that Salt was called Sa 3 amarum, which 
diſtinguiſhed it from all other Species of natural Salts : That of 
the Pyrmont Water, above-mentioned, has no Relation to this, 


but to the Sea-Salt, "not being in the leaſt bitter. 


It is alſo well known: that, unleſs our Waters be impregm- 
ted with a conſiderable Quanti of this bitter Salt, they will not 
purge at all: Two or three Grains ſignify nothing, nor hare 
the leaſt cathartic Power. For Example, put two Drams of 
the purging Salts to a of common r and this Quan- 
tity will give but a Stool or two, to one who is naturally very 
eaſy to work I have examined ſeveral other chalybeats 

aters, and found much the like Ingredients, and never any 
that I could ſuſpect to carry any purging Properties. 

I think we can much better demonſtrate, that the chalybeat 
Waters do contain ſtyptic and reſtringent Virtues, * they 


owe their Birth to the Iron Mineral, and more ings goalie to 


the Pyrites, which Dr. Lifter ſuggeſts (not without ſome Res- 
ſon) to' be the Parent even of all Iron Ores, as it is doubtleſs the 
Cauſe of all chalybeate Waters: Thus I have often 

the Solution of the Pyrites by the Rain-water at Deptford, and 
at other Places where is made, and found it a ve} 
ſtrong chalybeate Water, It is from this Mineral we have out 
ſtrong ſtyptic and conſtringent Medicines, for external and inter- 
or Vitriol of 
Mars, from hence; nay, even thoſe obſtinate and inveterate 
Diarrhcea's, which have baffled the Force of all Medicines, have, 
wy ious d Uſe of Tunbridge, and other Iron Waters, le. 

* Bats — all we can ſay, it will be retorted, that 
there is Matter of Fat and Experience againſt us, that ile 
Waters really do purge at Pyrmont, where are drank 
This we do allow to be” 
only purge, but ſometimes nn ' when drank haſtily, and in 

reat Quantity; but out Phyſicians have corrected this Irrego- 

ity, and we hear of no ſuch Complaints, e 
a juſt Regimen. And we do all agree, that thoſe aters ace 
in their own Nature binding, and do oft require ſome opens 
ing Medicine. The Quantities of Water drank at Pyrmont 


are very large, often two or three Engliſh Quarts. ' It is n 
Wonder that their Weight forces Fu through the Boyeb ; , 
for op common Water drank haſtily, and in ſuch ane 


1 


| 
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true, that Tunbridge Waters do not 
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; fame. Whereas, if you take this Method, and 
rr fe on, or any other chalybeate Waters leiſurely, 
1 a Pint Glaſs in an Hour, or rather two Half-pint Glaſles, 
= may drink three Pints in ſo many Hours, without Danger 
77 — them by Dejection. But if any one will be careful, 
wn take this Caution with him, he will ſcarce fail of Succeſs, 
that is, let him be very quiet and ſtill, both in Body and 

ind; the leſs he ſtirs or walks, the better he will paſs off 
05 Waters by Urine, And though this will appear a Paradox, 
io. ally to thoſe Phyſicians, who practiſe abroad, and com- 
— to their Patients much Action in Walking, yet I know I 
— both Reaſon and Experience on my Side. To avoid Pro- 
lxity, I ſhall not declare them at this Time, and ſhall only 
alk Leave to mention one Obſervation I have made, that none 
of our Engliſh Steel-waters do ſtrike ſuch a Purple as the foreign 
celebrated chalybeate Waters do; for ours do give a more turbid 
— dark Colour, and the worſe the Waters are, the blacker 
gediment they make. Thoſe of Iſlington abound with a coarſe 
Oker, the Mineral is not well diſſolved, but gives an atramen- 
ious Colour ; but the Pyrmont Waters excel all I have hap- 


to examine in its bright cœruleous Luſtre. Stare's Diſſert. 
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An Examen of Mineral Waters. 


admirable Virtues, and extraordinary Efficacy of mineral 

both the cold, which are called Acidulz, and the 

hot, named Therme, in perfectly curing the moſt obſtinate 

and inveterate Diſeaſes, are ſo well known and atteſted, by 

long Uſe Time out of Mind, and an infinite Number of Ex- 

; periments, as to put the Matter beyond all Queſtion, But 
t whence theſe Waters derive their ſanative Power and Vir- 
tue is a Thing not ſo commonly known ; and, really, there 
| are very few who know how to ſearch out the Elements and 
Ingredients, in which their wonderful Efficacy lies, by a chy- 


mical Examen, ; 

| Now there isno better Way to diſcover the Elements of me- 
] dicated Waters, than by evaporating the Liquid by a gentle 
. Heat, either in a Tin Veſſel ſet over hot Embers in the open 


Air, or, which is better, in a glaſs Cucurbit, carefully ſaving 
' the Liquor that goes through the Alembic, that the Propor- 
b tion of the Solid to the Liquid may be obtained. If then 
the Evaporation be made to a Dryneſs, and the dry Maſs, 
left in the Cucurbit, be accurately weighed, we have the 
true Weight of the Ingredients, which are of a more fixed 
Nature, and, though of a different Texture, muſt be exa- 

ined, 

"Eu, then, a Solution of the Reſiduum muſt be made with 
pure Water that is diſtilled, which is always requiſite for 
the more accurate Examen of Things chymically prepared, 
for many Spring-waters contain much of the Elements of 
Earth and Salt. In this Solution the Salt is ſeparated, and 
the Earth remains, which is leſs ſoluble in Water. It is eaſy 
to know, whether this Salt be alcaline, by mixing it with an 
Acid, for then it forms a Sal Tertius, or neutral Salt; or 
with Sal Ammoniac, in which Caſe the volatile urinous 
dell betrays it. Or it may be known, when a Solution 
of ſublimate Mercury in Water is added to it, for then a 
jellow Powder precipitates ; or if it gives a green Colour to 
up of Violets mixed with it. 

The Caſe carries a little more Difficulty, when the Salts, left 
aſter Evaporation, are not of one and the ſame, but of diffe- 
rent Kinds: As when, for Example, alcaline Salts are 
mixed with thoſe that are neutral, ſuch are common Salt, 
or calcareous Salt, as Aphronitrum, or ſulphurous Salt, 
hich approaches to the Nature of Arcanum duplicatum, 
ot yitriolated Tartar. Hence it may well be aſked, How 
fall theſe be ſeparated from one another? It muſt be done 
iter the following Manner: Pour common Water on the 
ay Maſs, and, after a gentle Agitation, let it run off. By 
flis Means there will remain a faline Powder, not eaſily diſ- 
bluble, ſuch as are all your middle Salts, for alcaline Salts 
Radi diffolve in Water. There is another Way of ſeparat- 
vg neutral Salts from alcaline, and that is, by Cryſtalliza- 
tn; in which, if rightly performed, every middle Kind of 
alt, beſt fitted to receive a ſolid Figure, firſt deſcends in 
de Form of Cryſtals, there remaining nothing but a lixivi- 
bs Liquor, which ſwims a-top, and receives with more Dif- 
keulty a ſolid Form. 

Here another Queſtion will ariſe, viz. How may the genuine 
Nature and Properties of the middle Kind of Salts be found 
Wt? You are to know then, that -no other Salts are con- 
eyed out of the Bowels of the Earth in the Vehicle of 
Witer, than either common Salt, or a Kind of neutral Salt, 
12 vitriolic and ſulphurous Nature, being made up of the 
tid of Sulphur: or Vitriol, and a Sort of Salt, or Earth, 
Uthe alcaline Kind: The former, that is, common Salt, 
My very well be diſtinguiſhed, partly by the Savour, and cu- 
Neal Figure, which Cryſtallization gives it, and partly, by 


Mtting, when mixed with Oil of Vitriol, a copious white 
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F ume, of a moſt penetrating Smell; the other Salt, which 
derives its Original from an univerſal, ſubterraneous, ſulphurous 
Acid, is thus tried, viz. Mix two Parts of the ſame with one 
Part of Salt of Tartar, and one of Powder of Charcoal, and 
let them incorporate and fuſe together in a Crucible over a 
melting Heat; there will then be produced a red Maſs, of 
a ſulphurous alcaline Taſte, much reſembling the Liver of 
Sulphur, and from which, with highly rectified Spirits of 
Wine, is extracted the true yellow Tincture of Sulphur, 
which ſtains Silver with a ſooty Colour. 

From a Solution of this Maſs with Water, by an acid Li- 
quor, 1s precipitated the true Lac Sulphuris; a manifeſt Evi- 
dence, that the mineral Sulphur, which is compounded of the 
univerſal Acid, and inflammatory Principle, is revived in 
this Proceſs, I not only fond this true, in all Salts pro- 
cured by Art, which are compounded with the Acid of 
Vitriol or Sulphur, but alſo by Means of this Proceſs: pro- 
duced a ſulphurous alcaline Maſs out of all the middle Salts, 
common Salt excepted, which are found in the mineral 
Waters, both cold and hot ; but with this Difference, that, 
if the middle Salt be compounded of an alcaline Salt and 
the Spirit of Sulphur, the eaſier is the Fuſion by Fire, which 
becomes far more difficult, if this Acid be united with a ter- 
rene, or gypſeo-calcarcous Element, ſuch as is the Salt in 
what they call the Aphronitre which adheres to Stones, 

Beſides alcaline and middle Salts, there is, in very many of the 
cold mineral Waters, a. vitriolic Salt, which is ſeldom of 
a fixed Nature, but, for the moſt Part, ſubtile and volatile, 
This ſame Salt is known to be in all Waters and Liquids, 
not ſo much by the Taſte, as by the dark-purple and 
blackiſh Colour they receive from the fine Powder of Galls, 
or the Rinds of Pomegranates, or an Infuſion of the Flowers 
of Pomegranates. The Volatility of the Spirit of this Vi- 
triol, or rather of the Acid of this Mineral, which, in 
Conjunction with martial or olearous Particles, conſtitutes 
the ſubtile Salt of Vitriol, appears eſpecially in this, that 
mineral Waters, which take a black TinQure from Powder 


of Gall, and drank make the Excrements black, if expoſed 


a-while to the open Air in. a warm Place, immediately loſe 
their vitriolic Taſte and Faculty of changing their Colour, 
which happens yet much ſooner upon a gentle Boiling and 
Ebullition. | . 
There remains yet ſomething to be examined in mineral 
Waters, and that is their very ſubtile ſpiritous Elenient, which 
ſeems to be of an aereo- ethereal Nature, and to have an ela- 
ſtic Property, The Preſence and Abundance of this are 
manifeſted, not only by the Vapour, which ſtrikes the No- 
ſtrils, but alſo by their Effect on the Head in drinking. To 
this Principle alſo it muſt be aſcribed, that mineral Waters, 
eſpecially the cold Springs, poured out of one Glaſs into an- 
other, raiſe Plenty of Bubbles, which ſtick to the Sides of 
the Veſſel. | ; | . 
But theſe Bubbles riſe in {till greater Plenty, and with more 
Force and Celerity from the Interſtices of theſe Waters to 
the Superficies, when they are mixed in equal Proportion 
with Moſelle or Rheniſh Wine, or any other that contains 
a ſubtile Acid, and a little Sugar. For fo they look well to 
the Eye, and become of a delicious Taſte, the Vapours pro- 
ceeding from them in ſuch Plenty, that they. ſeem to ſmoak. 
This Efferveſcence, by which theſe Bubbles are principally 
raiſed, depends on the Confli of the alcaline Salt, which 
e in mineral Waters, with the ſubtile Acid of tha 
N ines. | 
This ſpiritous Principle, reſiding in the Waters, is alſo the 
Cauſe why Veſlels, or Bottles, cloſe ſtopped, when heated, 
burſt with great Vehemence; a ſure Evidence of the vaſt ex- 
panſiye Power of this very ſubtile Matter, | | 
Moreover, the Exiſtence of this ſpiritous Element, which 
ennobles mineral Springs, may very conveniently be tried, in 
a Vacuum, by Help of the Air - pump, in which ſo great a 
Quantity of Bubbles riſes to the Superficies of the Veſſel, 
that they ſeem like a Liquor heated to a Degree of Ebullition. 
Such Springs therefore, as have undergone an Examen, and 
do not produce the like Effects and Phænomena, are to be 
* of much inferior Virtue. For it is that moſt ſubtile 
mineral Spirit, which endues the Waters and their Ingre- 
dients with ſuch extraordinary Virtues, ſo as not only with 
Speed to enter and penetrate into the very inmoſt Receſſes 
and Emunctories of the Body, but to communicate greater 
Strength, and Power of Moving, to the ſolid Parts, and the 
Fibre Motrices, for the more ready Paſſage of the Waters 
through the tubulous Frame of our Bodies, by which not only 
the Veſſels are cleaned and freed from all Obſtructions, but 
the Secretions and Excretions of uſeleſs Parts are in an extraordi- 
nary Manner promoted. | va 
| Aur as there is no Spring-water, which does not afford ſome- 
thing - earthy, and hardly ſoluble, after Evaporation, ſo we 
find the ſame Thing in. mineral Waters, whether hot or 
cold, even in thoſe that have the greateſt Reputation for me- 
dicinal Virtues, Now the Nature and Properties of this 
| i - grofy 
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groſs Subſtance ought alſo to be inquired. into. For there 

are various Kinds of Earth, through which the Waters 
take their Courſe, ſome Parts of which are eaſily taken up by 
Waters, becauſe of their inteſtine Motion. 

The Things, which get info the Pores of the Water, are 
chiefly theſe : Limy, okerous, clayey, and even ſtony Earths. 
The Matter of the limy Kind is known by its Efferve- 
ſcence with an Acid, and alſo by Burning, in which it ac- 
quires the higheſt Acrimony. It there be vaſt Quantities of 
chis limy Earth in the Waters, eſpecially hot Waters, it 
ſeparates in cold Weather, and ticks to the Veſſels and Pipes, 
that contain the Water, and, in a little Time, covers them 
over with a ftony Cruſt, as we ſee in the Caroline Baths, 
which contain ſuch Plenty of alcaline and limy Earth, that 
Stones of vaſt Bigneſs are formed in the Veſſels and Pipes 
that hold them, If the Sediment, or Precipitate, which, 
after Evaporation and C ization of the Salts, remains 
in the Filtre, is of a yellow Colour, which, in Calcining, 

to red, it is a Sign of a martial or ſtrong Matter, 
which never fails to exert its wholeſome Operations on the 
Human Body , by its gently aſtringent and corrobotating 
Virtue. | 

But this okerous Subſtance, though it takes its Colour from 
Iron „ will not ſuffer a Solution by an Acid, becauſe it is 
of the Nature of Clays. Many Waters are full of this 
Sort of bolar and martial Earth, without any other ſaline 
and fpiritous Ingredient , whence they are of no ſmall Service 
in the Cure of Chronic Diſtempers, both drank and uſed as 
Baths, In this Clas we may reckon the Spring at Freyen- 
wald in the Marquiſate, at Bibra in Thuringia, and Leuch- 
ſtad in Meiſſen, whoſe corroborative, drying, and diapho- 
retic Virtues, eſpecially when uſed by Way of Bath, cannot 
be too much commended, | ts 


If there be any Thing ftony in mineral Springs, it may rea- 


dily be known by Elutriation with a ſufficient Quantity of Wa 
ter, by which al the ſubtile terreous Parts are diſſo 3 for its 
Weight carries it to the Bottom, and will not eaſily ſuffer} it to 
be moved out of its Place. 
Beſides the hot and cold mineral Waters, in which it was 
our firſt Aſſertion that Alcalies predominate , there are alſo 
* medicinal Springs, impregnated neither with Acid nor Alcali, 
nor capable of tinging Syrup of Violets, but containing on- 
ly a Salt of a middle — wh which may beſt be procured 
by Evaporation. Of this Kind, chiefly, are ſome Springs 
firſt diſcovered by me ſome Years ago in Bohemia, at the 
Town of Zetliz, two Miles from the City of Tœpliz, 
whoſe Waters, are very bitter, laxative, and contain a con- 
fiderable Quantity of a middle Salt, which is much of the 
fame Nature and Virtues with Aphronitre, or artificial Epſom 


Salt. Hoffman, Ci. Phyſ. C. 


The following Particulars, relating to ſome of the principal mi- 
neral Waters in Germany, will, it is to be hoped, both en- 
courage, and enable the Curious, who live near any mineral 
Springs, of which there is great Plenty in England, not yet 
taken ſufficient Notice , to examine into their Contents and 
reſpettive Natures, that their Efficacy, in the Cure of Di/- 
eaſes, may be rendered more certain, and more generally known 

to the Warld. 

1. As it is certain, that medicinal Springs, whether of the 
hot or cold Kind, found in different Countries, differ conſi- 
derably with Regard to the Principles or Ingredients they con- 
tain 3 and again, in Point of Purity of the Waters, whence 
fome become ſerviceable in one Sort of Diſtempers, and others 
in another; ſome of them uſeful in this Conſtitution, and 


po 
mine the preciſe Virtues and Efficacies of different Springs, 
the Means of ſure Experiments. And to lead others into 
a regular and juſt Method of doing this, or of diſcovering 
ſuch Springs, as are of greateſt Efficacy for the Cure of Diſ- 
eaſes in every Country, is the Deſign of the preſent Section. 
To render the whole Matter familiar and intelligible, we ſhall 
the inſtructive Way of Examples, rather than Pre- 
cepts ; and lay down Sets of Experiments, that we have our- 
ſelves made upon the Waters of certain Springs of the greateſt 
Character and Reputation in Germany: Whence at the fame 
Time we ſhall have an Opportunity of confirming their medi- 
cinal Virtues by Experience, Inftances of Perſons who 
hive drank them with Succeſs ; and thus of demonſtrating their 
Virtues to be agreeable to the Contents, which our Trials ma- 
nifeſt in them. ; AIP 
2. We begin with the Pyrmont Waters, which, on Ac- 
count of their penetrating Nature, and quick Paſſing off, hold 
the principal Place among cold Springs, It is remarkable of 
theſe Waters, above all others, that the glaſs or earthen Veſ- 
Jels, filled with them at the Spring-head, and well 
down, eaſily burſt to Pieces, with conſiderable Violence, upon 
ſhaking, or being gently treated. So that, if Flaſks of it are 
be carried zo diſtant Places, it is neceſſary not ty fill them 


8 


© 
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to the Top; or elſe, to let them remain open for ſome Hyg 
that their volatile elaſtic Spirit may in ſome Degree fly off. 

+ 3. If theſe Waters be drank cold, upon an empty Stomach, 
in the Morning, they not only briſkly ſtrike the Noſe wig 
a ſubtile penetrating Vapour, that riſes from them; but 1g 
_ the Head giddy, as if the Perſon had drank too much 
Wine. 

4. They ſometimes operate by Stool; and this the mon 
powerfully, when they are not drank at the Spring-head, hu 
carried to ſome Diſtance before they are uſed. And the Matte 
they thus diſcharge out of the Body, is of a blacker Colour 
than happens upon drinking the Waters of other cold Spring, 
But they loſe all their purgative Virtue, by being long expoſe 
= = open Air; and in that Caſe do not tinge the Excremeny 

ck. 

Dr. Slare finding, upon Evaporation, no bitter cathartic $41, 
in theſe Pyrmont Waters, will not allow them properly purza. 
tive ; but attributes this Effect to their being drank haſtily, , WM 
in large Quantities z in which Caſe common Water would hays 
the ſame Effect. But, from the Account here given, they ap. 
pear to be ſomewhat purgative, by Means of their volatile 
vitriolic Spirit; which is alſo vomitive, when it largely abound 
in Steel-waters; as appears by an eminent Inſtance in the 
newly diſcovered: ſtrong chalybeate Waters of Paſſi in France, 
See Hit. de Þ Ac. Rey. An. 1720. 

5. If Tea-leaves, Balauſtian Flowers, or powdered Galls be 
thrown in a Glaſs of this Water, it firſt acquires a blue Co- 
lour, which ſoon after turns to a Purple, and at length ; 
Black ; Which ſhews, that black Colour proceeds from a Con- 
centration, of the Purple; and that the blue Colour is nothing 
more than a faint and dilute Purple. But, if a little Spirit of | 
Vitriol be dropped into the Water that is thus tinged, all the 
Colour preſently vaniſhes. 

6 If any acid Spirit, whether of the ſtronger Kind, ſuch 
as Spirit of Vitriol and Aqua Fortis; or of the weaker, ſuch 
as Vinegar, Lemon Juice, or Rheniſh Wine, be mixed with 
this Water, it cauſes a manifeſt Ebullition, and throws up a large 
Quantity of Bubbles to the Top with Violence, and a vaporoy 
Exhalation, | 
7. On the other Hand, if any alcaline Liquor, whether of the 
fixed Sort, as Oil of Tartar, or of the volatile, as a dilute Spi- 
rit of Sal Ammoniac be mixed with this Water, no obſeryable 
Conflict or Ebullition enſues : But the Water only becomes 1 
little thick and white. And if now Spirit of Vitriol be dropped 
into it, ſo as to ſaturate the alcaline Principle, the Water agaia 
becomes pellucid and tranſparent. | 

8. Upon mixing an equal Quantity of Cow's Milk along with 
this Water, the Milk does not curdle, but rather becomes more 


throws 
tom ; 

added, 
whilſt 


Water, 


fluid; and is by this Means preſerved from turning ſour; which 19. 
affords an indiſputable Proof that this Water abounds not with neo M. 
an Acid, | twenty 
This Particular is farther confirmed of theſe Waters by Dr. upon t 
Slare; who found they did not curdle Milk, even when boiled, 1 Struggl 
in an equal Quantity with it, but cauſed the Milk to continue this W. 
ſeveral Days without turning ſour. 20. 
9. If Syrup of Violets be mixed with this Water, it turns of a their p 
deep green Colour; which preſently difappears again upon the thartic 
Addition of a few Drops of Spirit of Vitriol. _ - 

mt 


10. Upon evaporating forty-eight Ounces of this Water over 
a gentle Fire, we obtained two Scruples of a dry Matter; or Quantil 
half whereof being put into a proper Glaſs, we let fall there- differen 
on thirty Drops of Oil of Vitrio! ; upon which there aroſe 2 Ounce 
ſtrong Ebullition, and a fine rarefied Vapour that ſharply ſtruck tageouſ] 
the Noſe, in the ſame Manner as when Oil of Vitriol is poured Wi bance. 
upon common Salt. Upon the other half of this dry Matter count c 
we poured ſome pure Spirit of Vitriol, which made a Con- Part; 2 
iQ therewith, and turned it into a bitteriſh ſaline Subſtance ; WWF Waters 
leaving behind a conſiderable Proportion of a chalky Earth, WW Exrth. 
which, when waſhed in fair Water, no longer made any Effer- that the 
veſcence with an acid Spirit. : dities, e 

11. Upon g ſeveral Pints of Pyrmont Water in 2 obfirudt 
large Silver Veſſel, for twenty-four Hours, to the open Air, e ill Habi 
found it ſo much altered from its original State and Diſpoſition, again, | 


as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſhable for what it was, ſo ſluggiſh aui 2 
rein. 


unactive it appeared. For to the Taſte it had quite loſt its mi- 
neral, briſk, and penetrating Nature, and became perfeRly in- 21. 
ſipid, It was alſo changed in its Tranſparency, and became Wl Excelle: 
thick and turbid, with a fine yellowiſh Earth fallen to the Bot- be mil 
tom. And when the Liquor, that floated above that Pomder, Wi dige, e 
was poured off, it no longer made any Ebullition with an Acid, cul 
10 . black with powdered Gall, nor greeniſh with Syruf 4 
iolets. . 
12. From theſe ſeveral Particulars it plainly appears, that the my Ac 
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Pyrmont Waters very copiouſly abound in a pure, penetrating 
elaſtic, mineral Spirit, whereon their principal and diſtinguilÞ."s 
Virtue and Efficacy depend. For this highly rarefied Prin- Wl hole 
ciple, ſo long as it cleaves to the earthy and chalky Parti- 23. 
cles of the Water, aſſumes the Nature of an Alcali : Bit, turn du 


4 dig : , , bles the Manner 
being alſo joined with a | ſubtile Irony Earth, it —_—— tee i 


A1 


jol, has a vitriolic Taſte, tendets the Excre- 


ky > of Vitr | 
| J nh, Fane makes an inky Tincture with Galls, There- 
ich, dre, whilſt this Principle remains in the Waters, it thus ren- 


them extremely active and powerful in opening Obſtructi- 


ns, and promoting the Secretions of the Body. But, when 


X Virtue and Excellence is loſt, or goes off along 


or 1 as theſe Pyrmont Waters copiouſly abound with 
bu is ſpiritous Principle, and conſequently have a ſtrong Operation 
ter d Effect, it is evident that the Uſe of them is rather fitted to 
ou ch 2s are of robuſt and corpulent Habits, than for Perſons af 
. bboft, uelicate, and tender Conſtitution, et they may, with 
x4 MAT rcat Safety and Advantage, be drank by the Weak and Infirm, 


1 n a ſmall Quantity, or diluted with other pure and whole- 
ne common Spring- water. They are alſo very advantageouſly 


St AE. ied with an equal Quantity of Milk, and thus become emi- 
2a eentiy ſerviceable to Perſons troubled with the Gout and Scurvy, 
of WT which we have ſeen numerous Inſtances, in our long Expe- 
ave Wicnce of theſe Waters. - 

- 13. Next to the Pyrmont come the Waters of Egra; as near- 
tile y approaching them in Virtue, For altho they do not abound 
nd; Wo largely in Spirit, but are of a milder Nature; yet for this 
the Weaſon they are drank with more Succeſs, and at preſent are more 
ce, Wrequented than the Pyrmont Wells: An immenſe Quantity 


| reof is alſo yearly ſent to foreign Countries. 
be 14. Upon pouring Spirit of Vitriol into this Water, there 


Co niſes a manifeſt Ebullition, though not fo large as in the Pyr- 


h i; Wnont Waters. 

on- 15. Upon mixing Oil of Tartar with this Water, it ſtill re- 

ing ains tranſparent or limpid, without any "Thickneſs or Foul- 

: of res; whereas other mineral Waters generally turn muddy or 

the WWnilky, upon dropping an alcaline Liquor into them, on Ac- 
count of the common Salt or chalky Earth they contain. 

uch 16. If this Water be freſh taken from the Spring- head, it 


uch urns purple with Galls ; but alters not its Colour therewith, 
ith chen carried to any great Diftance; unleſs the containing 


ro: veſſel were very exactly cloſed, which is a ſure Indication 

ou chat it contains extremely little, if any Thing, of an Irony 
Earth, 

the 17. With Syrup of Violets it turns of a dilute Green, 


pi- WWW which ſhews, that the alcaline Principle rather predominates 
ble in it. | 
118. A Solution of the Vitriol of Iron, being added to it, 
pe throws down yellowiſh Clouds, or a dreggy Matter, to the Bot- 
ain tom ; though this is rather owing to the Vitriol itſelf, that was 
added, than to the Water , which thus diſſolves and ſpreads it, 
ith whilſt the Acid of the Vitriol meets with the alcaline Salt of the 
ore Water, and lets go its fine Particles of Iron. 
ich 19. Upon diſtilling twelve Ounces of this Water, in Bal - 
ith neo Mariz, we firſt obtained a perfectly inſipid Phlegm, and 
wenty- four Grains of a dry faline Matter at the Bottom; 
r. WH upon this Matter we poured Oil of Vitriol, but there enſued no 
cd, Struggle or Efferveſcence, nor any volatile Fume, which ſhews 
we this Water contains no Proportion of common Salt. 

20. Hence it is manifeſt, that the Waters of Egra owe 
fa Wl their purging Quality to their large Quantity of bitter ca- 
the thartic Salt, which is of a neutral Nature, in Reſpect to 

Acid and Alcali ; and this purging Salt is yearly prepared 
from theſe Waters, by boiling, and ſent away, in very large 
8 Quantities, to foreign Countries, The Salt has no Virtue 
re- different from that commonly called Epſom Salt, and if an 
ſea Ounce of it be diffolved in a Pint of Water, it purges advan- 
ck tageouſly, or gives three or four Motions without Diſtur- 
red bance. Theſe Waters are alſo highly commendable, on Ac- 
ter count of the Subtilty, Lightneſs, and Purity of their aqueous 
n- Part; and may in this Reſpect be preferred to the Pyrmont 
e; Waters, which abound with a copious Oker, and a chalky 
th, Earth, It is therefore agreeable to Reaſon and Experience, 
er- that the Egra Waters are well fitted for carrying off Vilſci- 
dities, eſpecially in the firſt- Paſſages, and ing away. the 
2 obſtructing Matters in h ndriacal Perſons, or thoſe of an 
we ill Habit of Body, and diſcharging ſuch Matters by Stool; and, 
on, again, for opening Obſtructions in the Blood - veſſels of the 
d rg and diſſolving any tough, clammy Humours lodged 
ni- rein, 
in- 21, We next proceed to the Seltz Waters, which for their 
me Excellence are celebrated far and near; and, on Account of 
ot- the mild Manner they a& in, are drank with ſingular Advan- 
ier, tage, eyen in extremely weak and emaciated Conſtitutions; 
id cally by conſumptive Perſons, or thoſe of weak and unſound 
un 


22, Theſe Waters make an immediate Efferveſcence with 
the any Acid, whether it be ſtrong or weak, and if mixed with 
ng, BY Abeniſh Wine, and a little powdered Sugar, they bubble up in 
ng a violent Manner, with a crackling Noiſe and Fume, whilſt the 
in- whole Mixture appears like frothy Milk. | | 

. , 23. When mixed with an equal Quantity of old Hock, they 
ut, turn duſky, or appear of a brown, reddiſh Colour, in the ſame 
the Manner as when Oil of Tartar, or ſtrong Spirit of Sal Ammo- 


ure Rac, is poured into a generous White Wine. 


Spirit is gone from them, all their medicinal and di- | 


ACA 


24. The Taſte of theſe Waters is not ſprightly, penetrating 


and tartiſh, like the Waters of other britk mineral Springs; but 
ſomewhat lixivious upon the Tongue. 9 

25. They turn not blue, or purple, much leſs black, with 
Seng nor tinge the Excrements inky in the Courſe of drink- 
ing them. 

26, With Oil of Tartar they turn milky, but let fall no Se- 
diment to the Bottom. 

27. Twenty-four Ounces of this Water, being gently ex- 
haled away, 2 behind it a Dram and twelve Grains of a 
ſaline Matter, which being again diſſolved in Water, and paſſed 
through Filtring- paper, afforded a Lixivium, from whence we 
obtained two Scruples of a pure alcaline Salt. To a Solu- 
tion of this Salt we put a Solution of Mercury ſublimate ; 
whence a fine yellow Precipitate, or Turbith Mineral, gradually 
fell to the Bottom, We had alſo the Pleaſure of ſeeing an In- 
fuſion of Rhubarb turned into a beautiful red Colour by this 
Solution, 

28. This * ſame alcaline Salt alſo, being mixed with Sal 


Ammoniac, bound up the Acid thereof, and ſet free the vo- 


latile urinous Part, ſo that it roſe in Spirit, and briſkly ſtruck 
the Noſe, which are all evident Signs of a fixed Alcali. 

29. Having ſaturated twenty- four Ounces of this Water with 
Spirit of Vitriol, then gently exhaled away the Mixture to Dry- 
neſs, we procured a Dram and an half of a neutral Salt, like to 
the Tartarum Vitriolatum. . 

30. We know of no medicinal Waters which ſo eaſily 
run into Putrefaction and Stench as theſe, inſomuch that 
the Bottle muſt be perfectly filled, exactly ſtopped down with 
Cork, and carefully pitched over, to preſerve them ſound. 

31. If this Water be expoſed to the open Air, in a wide 
Veſſel, for twenty-four Hours, it intirely loſes its original 
Taſte, and becomes lixivious, as if Oil of Tartar had been 
dropped into it, and yet there falls no yellow Subſtance to 
the Bottom. : | Y 

32. An attentive Conſideration of theſe Phænomena will 
clearly ſhew, that this Spring plentifully abounds with the 
Matter of a pure alcaline Salt, of which it contains a larger 
Quantity than any other in Germany. Yet it holds no bit- 
ter calcareous Salt, nor any Principle of Iron ; whence it has 
no great purgative or aſtringent Quality, but principally ope- 
rates by Urine, Again, this Spring is but ſparingly ſuppli- 
ed with the fine volatile mineral Spirit; and, for this Rea» 
ſon, proves of 4 very mild and gentle Nature. All which 
being conſidered, it follows, that theſe Waters are not only 
innocent, but may frequently be uſed with great Succeſs and 
Advantage, even by ſuch as are of the weakeſt Habit of Bo- 
dy; and particularly in ſcorbutic, phthiſical, and nervous Diſ- 
orders, They may either be uſed alone, or, what is. ſtill bet- 
ter, mixed with Aſs's, or Goat's-milk ; which Method of 
drinking them I firſt, with good Succeſs, introduced above 
five and twenty Years ſince, and numerous Phyſicians, with 
the ſame Succeſs, have followed my Example. I think,. I can 
aſſuredly affirm, that for diluting and waſhing off acid and 
ill- concocted Humours, correcting the ill Habit of the Blood 
and Juices in arthritical or gouty Perſons, and for relaxing 
and reſtoring the contracted nervous Parts, there is not a ſafer, 
a ſurer; more immediate, and effectual Remedy, than the Seltz 
Waters drank with Milk. 

33. We come next to the moſt noted Spring in all Ger- 
many, the Waters whereof are extremely pleaſant to the Taſte, 
and commonly called by the Name of the Tonnſtein Waters. 

34. Theſe Waters have this in common with all other 
briſk and cold Springs, that they cauſe an Ebullition with 
Acids; and on this Account, when mixed with Sugar and 
tart Wines, froth up, like Milk, with a great Smoke and 
hifling Noiſe, thus diſcharging numberleſs Bubbles, as it were, 
in a thick Miſt or Steam. 

35. They afford no Tincture with Galls, but preſerve their 
natural Clearneſs when mixed therewith, which ſhews they 
contain no irony or vitriolic Particles. 7 

36. They turn Syrup of Violets of a faint Green, like all 
other ſprightly cold Springs, which ſbews they abound with an 


alcaline Principle, | | = 8h" 24, 
. 37. If Oil of Tartar be dropped into them, they preſently 


% 


turn milky, and let fall a light Sediment, which ſhews they con- 


tain common Salt, or ſomewhat of a chalky Nature. 
38. By ſtanding any conſiderable Time in an open Veſſel, 
expoſed to the Air, they alfo loſe their pungent Taſte and 
Tranſparency. * | ; [6 
30. When evaporated in a pewter Baſon, ſet over the Fire, 
there appears a Skin upon their Surface, exhibiting various Co- 
tours, which is a Phznomenon that does not appear in other 


Waters of this Clafs, ; : 

40. Twenty-four Ounces of theſe Waters being evaporated 
to Dryneſs, there remained two Scruples of a ſolid. Matter, 
which being again diſſolved in fair Water, and 1 
ed, yielded one Scruple of Salt, and another of chalky Ea b. 
The Salt was put into a Glaſs, and a few Drops of Oil of 


Vitriol poured thereon, which preſently cauſed a great 9 
| tion 
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Neion, that ſent out a thick pungent Vapour, exactly of the 
ſame Kind as ariſes from a Mixture of common Salt and 
Oil of Vitriol, | | 

41. Hence it plainly appears, that the Tonnſtein Waters con- 
tain little alcaline Salt, but a large l 
chalky Earth, and mineral Spirit; whence they prove of a mild 
and gentle Nature, ſo as to act powerfully neither by Stool nor 

rine. They may therefore, with Safety and Advantage, be 
uſed both in chronical and acute Diſtempers, either alone or 
mixed with Wine, ſo as to ſerve inſtead of Malt-liquors, which 
are very ſeldom proper in Diſtempers. They ſeem alſo capable 
of being ſtill farther applied, with Succeſs, in the Cure of hypo- 
thondriacal Diſeaſes. 
42. The Wildung Waters have a great Affinity with thoſe of 
Tonnſtein, and are commonly uſed rather in the Way of Diet, 
than Medicine. ö | 

43+ They afford manifeſt Signs of an alcaline Principle, as 
making a Conflict and ſmall Efferveſcence with Acids. They 
alſo appear plainly im with a fine mineral Spirit, be- 
cauſe, if long expoſed to the Air, they loſe their peculiar mineral 
Taſte. 


_ 


44. They afford no Tinfture with Galls or Balauſtian Flowers, 


and turn but lightly green with Syrup of Violets: 

45 Twenty-four Qunces of this Water, upon Exhalation, 
afford us four Grains of alcaline Salt, and eight of an extremely 
white Earth, foluble in Spirit of Vitriol. 

46. From theſe iments it may appear, that the Wildung 


Waters are of a milder Nature than any hitherto examined, and 


therefore highly proper to be uſed, either alone or with Wine, 
inſtead. of the ordinary Drinks. And altho* they are not well 
fitted: for overcoming obſtinate chronical Diſorders, or cleanſing 
che firſt Paſſages, yet they may be employed to good Advantage, 


for tempering and diluting the ſharp Juices in gouty and ſcorbutic 


47. The Swalbach Waters being kept in Bottles but lightly 

they grow foetid, and depoſit a yellow Sediment. 

48. If freſh taken up, and mixed with Galls, they turn purple, 
and, drank at the Spring-head, tinge the Excrements ſomewhat 
blackiſh, which ſhews them inclining to an irony Nature. 

49. They make an Efferveſcence with Acids, turn thick and 
milky with Oil of Tartar, and, if expoſed to the open Air, in- 
tirely loſe their grateful Taſte and laxative Virtue. 

50. Twenty-four Ounces of this Water left, upon Exhalati- 
on, almoſt two Scruples of a faline Matter, a third Part whereof 


was a Kind of Oker. 

51. Hence it a that the Swalbach Waters are of a 
middle Nature betwixt thoſe of Egra and Pyrmont, and may, by 
Reaſon of their fine mineral Spirit, and ſubtile irony Principle, 
not only promote the Excretions, by Stool or Urine, but at the 
fame Time ſtrengthen: thoſe Offices of the Parts, and conſequent- 
ly are of great Uſe in hypochondriacal Caſes. 

52. Though we ourſelves have had no Opportunity of exa- 
mining, the Waters of the Spaw, yet we cannot omit giving 
ſome Account thereof, from the more eminent Writers upon 
them, but eſpecially from Henricus ab Heer, who has wrote an 


elegant Treatiſe thereon, intitled Spadacrene, and partly alſo | 
| duced to a ſubtile Flower, or a natural Crocus Martis, like the 


from the phyſical Eſſays of Vallerius. 2 
53. If the Spaw Water be carried to any great Diſtance from 
the Spring, in well ſtopped Bottles, it lets fall, after ſome 
8 a ſmall Quantity of Matter like yellow 
54. A ſingle Grain of powdered Galls will preſently tinge 
an Ounce of this Water of a deep Purple, but, if the Water be 
firſt heated, it changes not its Colour with Galls.! | 
35. Theſe Waters do not curdle Milk, and, when mixed wi 
| ae conv," ay Poor 3 boiling Water, that 
ſmells gra „and exhibits an ight of ſpark- 
lin Bubbles to the ye. e vo 
- $56. This Water ſeems to intoxicate, but that Effet is com- 
monly over in a Quarter of an Hour. | 
57. The Spaw Water is ſpecifically lighter than common di- 
an lands nant ole }— ode Ounce and a half. 

6 ve Ounces of this Water yield, by Evaporation, a 
Colnent well of o wharomder.. * * 
$59. Suppoſing theſe Experiments juſt, it will appear from them, 
that the Spaw Waters are perhaps as light and ſubtile, as any of 
the cold Springs, their ſpecific Gravity falling ſhort of common 
diſtilled Water. And as they contain but a {mall tion of 
Earth, or ſaline Matter, and a large one of the univerſal mineral 
Spirit, it is eaſy to conclude, they muſt have great medicinal Vir- 

tues, which are very fully by Henricus ab Heer, who 

| principally recommended the drinking of them in Diſeaſes of the 
er and Kidnies, the Gonorrhoea, and venereal Ulcers of 

ö e But beſides theſe Virtues, which ſeem 
peculiar to the Spaw Waters, they have athers in common with 
te cold medicinal Springs. eln 3 
60. The Buch Waters make a ſtrong Efferveſcence with Oil 
of Vitriol, and turn Syrup of Violets of a deep Green, but give 
90 TinQure with Galle. | 555 | 
e, Upon dropping a Solution of - the Vitrio] of Iron in- 


* 


Proportion of common Salt, 


that they turn of a black Purple with Galls; and when long 


to them, ſome light curdly Matter gradually falls to the Blk 
tom, 


tion, twenty-two Grains of ſaline alcaline Matter, which, bein 
again diſſolved, gives ſixteen Grains of pure alcaline Salt, and 10 
of Earth. . , 

63. Upon dropping Oil of Vitriol upon this Salt, there aro, 
violent Ebullition, but no Vapour at all, like what common 91 
would have afforded, 

64. Theſe Waters, tho? drank in a large Quantity, do ht 
purge, yet operate powerfully by Urine ; but, if a proper Quan. 
tity of Spirit of Vitriol be added to them, it produces a Nik 
that immediately gives them a different Taſte, and purgaiy 
Virtue, 

65. They are impregnated with a copious mineral Spirit, 
which, flying off, leaves them in a Manner inſipid. 

66. Hence it plainly appears that the Buch Waters excel, . 
account of their remarkable Purity, Lightneſs, and Subtilty , 
and by being impregnated with a ſaline Alcali, and a copioy 
elementary Spirit. But becauſe of their Adjacency to the Egn 
Waters, and the hot Caroline Springs, they are almoſt negle&. 
ed by the Inhabitants ; and the Phyſicians, who practiſe there, 
ſeldom preſcribe them, except while the Courſe of Bathing is in 
Hand at the Caroline Springs. But 'tis ſomewhat ſtrange thy 
the Buch Waters, which, in medicinal Virtue, do not fil 

ſhort of thoſe. of Seltz and Tonnſtein, ſhould not be exported d 
other Countries ; eſpecially as they keep excellently, when the 
Bottles are well ſtopped down. Fffman. 

We have hitherto: examined ſuch medicinal Springs as come 


under the general Name of Acidule, which, in reality, ou {AM 


their operative Matter in Part to an alcaline Principle, We 
next proceed to examine ſuch as fall not under this Denomim. 
tion, but are of their own peculiar Nature, and abound with 
very different Principles. And among theſe we ſhall give the 
firſt Place to ſuch as receive their Virtue from an irony Sb. 
ſtance, whence they have been antiently called STE tL Wa. 
TERS, - 

Among Steel Waters, we reckon the Waters of Radehery, 
Lauchſtad, Bebran, Freyenwald, and Weiſſenburg; all which, 
if carefully examined, are found to contain no other viſible ei. 
fective Matter, beſides a very fine Crocus of Iron, commodiouly 
received and harboured in an exceeding light and elementay 
Water. For they do not manifeſt, nor ſo readily loſe ther 
copious, fine, ſpiritous Part, as the others above-mentioned; 
nor partici of an alcaline Principle; as neither making an 
Efferveſcence with Acids, nor turning Syrup of Violets green, 
They alſo differ from moſt other medicinal Waters in this 


expoſed to the open Air, or boiled, they let fall a yellow Sd. 
ment : Nay, the Matter they throw up manifeſtly exhibits to 
the Eye. their peculiar Nature, and the irony Principle they 
abound with: For not only the Confines of the Spring ate 
ſometimes coated over with a yellow Oker, but the Inſides d 
the Pipes are lined with the ſame Kind of Cruſt ; and a like 
Subſtance they depoſit after ſtanding ſome Weeks, This okery 
Matter proves, upon Examination, to be no other than Iron re 


artificial; as appears from hence, that it may not only by Cal 
cination be converted into a true Crocus, but alſo, if mixed 
with an equal tity of Sal Ammoniac, and put into an ig- 
nited Crucible, there ariſe from it bright and fragrant F by 
which, being collected and thrown into Spirit of Wine, affo 
an excellent Tincture of Iron. 

To examine the medicinal Virtue of theſe Steel Waters, we 
ſhall find them endued both with an operative and ſtrengthening 
Property, ſo as to be advantageouſly uſed, as well internally # 
externally, Thus, when drank, they looſen the Belly, but 
ſtrengthen the Body and Stomach, provoke the Appetite, and may 
therefore be very ſafely and ſerviceably uſed in ſuch Diſtempers, 
as give Way to any Preparations of tg Their external Ule, 
in the Way of Bath, is very conſiderable, for ſtrengthening and 
cheriſhing benumbed and motionleſs Limbs, curing Pains, 
Contractions, or Relaxations, and for drying and healing up ald 
Ulcers. And tho” uſed for this Purpoſe in the Way of Bath, 
made but gently warm, yet they heat the Body, open the Pore 
of the Skin, and provoke Sweat; eſpecially if the Patient gos 
directly from the Bath to Bed. 

Theſe Steel Waters are very common in England; there b 
ſcarce a County that is not furniſhed with ſeveral. Where there 
are Coal - mines, almoſt every Spring is impregnated with Steel, 
and the Waters diſcharged by the Soughs made for —_—y 
theſe Mines, depofit this Sort of Oker mentioned by Ho- 
man. | 

Our Anceſtors attributed the medicinal Virtues of theſe Wer 
ters, to the miraculous Influence of ſome Saints, in Imitation 
the Heathens, who dedicated particular Springs to the Goc. 
This is'what Pliny means, in the Paſſage quoted above, when 
he ſays, the Gods are obliged to Waters for the Increaſe of theilt 
Number. In like Manner we may fay, that the Saints 48 
obliged to our Waters, for a Part of their Reputation. This 
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62. Twenty-four Ounces of this Water afford, by Evaporz. | 


9 ACI 
| This however proves both the A 
ö Waters, and the Reality of their Virtues. 
There are other medicinal Springs, wh 
Was | reckoned among the Acidulæ, Thermæ, 
e of their. own peculiar Nature, 
9 bitter 7 purging Salt. 
WW Germany, (and none o 
hich 1 ſome 
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en in England; for thoſe of 
ind many others, appear of this 
(ce of as their Names occur. 

ö Before I came to examine th 
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. markable obſerved of it, that though in th 
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s whole Procedure on this Occaſion. 
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= the Taſte proved remarkably bitter and faline. 
2. I then let fall into it a few Drops of the ſtronger Acids, 
ſuch as the Spirit of Vitriol, Spirit of Nitre, &c. but perceived 
Wo Signs of any Ebullition; and as it turned not green with 
ers of Violets, I was hence well aſſured it abounded with 
Wo alkaline Principle. 5 ; 
3. It did not turn purple upon mixing with Galls, which 
ſhewed it contained no irony Subſtance. - 
= 4. Upon mixing with Oil of Tartar it 38 thick, 
W: generally happens when any chalky is harboured in 
Water. | 
5. Upon a flow Evaporation of twelve Ounces thereof, I ob- 
Waincd two Drams of a bitter neutral Salt, like that in England 
alled Epſom Salt. 
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Upon the Strength of theſe Experiments J recommended the 
aters to the Phyſicians near the Place, to be uſed inſtead of 
ee rough and coarſe Purgatives of the Shops, and intreated them 
go upon a fuller Diſcovery of its Virtues ; but ſcarce any one 
f them thought me worth their Attention, till a very favourable 
Opportunity happened to eſtabliſh the Reputation of theſeWells. 
or in the E the Year 1721, when the Empreſs came 
Mo the Caroline Waters, ſhe made uſe of thoſe of 6 lite, in 
ee Preſence and by the Advice of her chief Phyſician, whom I 
pd acquainted with my Diſcovery, and before whom I after- 
ads repeated my Experiments. Upon which, we with Cau- 
on gave of the Waters to Perſons labouring under Intermitting 
erers to great Advantage. This excellent Phyſician afterwards 
ccuming to Prague along with the Empreſs, recommended theſe 
Naters to the Nobility of Bohemia; upon which an immenſe 
uantity of them was ſent both to Prague and Vienna, where 
ey were fully approved for purging advantageouſly, and 
engthening the Stomach. And in the Autumn following, 
Wc Nobility and Gentry of Bohemia, who yearly flock to the 
ot Wells at Toplitz, drank theſe purging Waters with great 
Wpuccels. And now the Fame of them reached to Dreſden, 
erlin, and others of the moſt conſiderable Cities, where at 
rent they uſe the Sedlitz Waters as common as thoſe of Egra. 
we Bat as the principal Virtue of theſe Waters reſides in their 
ng t, and as the Carriage of them to diſtant Places is trouble- 
„ne and expenſive, Iperſuaded a Chymiſt of Toplitz gently to 
but TVaporate the Water, ſo as to obtain its pure Salt for public 
ay dale; and the Event proved anſwerable to our ExpeRation ; 
rs, he now yearly diſpoſes of very large Quantities thereof, and 
i ſends it to diſtant Countries. , | 
ind The Character of theſe Waters being thus eſtabliſhed, I 
ns, dent upon examining more narrowly into the Nature of the 
old poll adjacent to the Spring ; and the Search was attentled with 
th, lis Advantage, that we diſcovered another Spring near Seyd- 
res (clutz, not far diſtant from the Sedlitz, though it lies ſomewhat 
oes her, flows in plenty, and has a bitter and more ſaline Taſte. 
it ſeems, upon the whole, unqueſtionable, that this Spring 
e runs down to, and ſupplies the W ater at Sedlitz. The Prin- 
ere ples however of this Spring, and the Nature of its Salt, dif- 
gel, not from thoſe of the other; for upon Examination they both 
Abidit the ſame Phenomena, though the lateſt diſcovered af- 
{3G the largeſt Quantity of Salt, twelve Ounces thereof yield- 
If. pe Drams and ten Grains, and fix of a chalk Farth. 
de Reaſon ſeems owing to this, that the Spring which lies 


"her is leſs expoſed to the Reception of the Rain-water than 
i of Sedlitz, which lying lower, may be eaſily weakened by 


hen na, or the Admixture of other Waters. ; | 
heir 1 this Salt has a great Relation to that called Epſom Salt, we 
aſs here deliver the Experiments we made on both, the better 


® Manifeſt the peculiar Nature of each. 'The learned Dr, Grew 
% the hrſt who from the Waters of Epſom prepared ſuch a 


Years ſince diſcovered at Sedlitz in Bohemia 3 
td after having carefully examined their Principles, taught their 


IP ; ed them with good Succeſs) but very com- s. 
oc, and introduced then of Epſom , Dulwich, Northal, c. plainly, that a certain aluminous Acid, mixed along with the 


kind. Theſe will be taken no- alkaline Earth of common Salt, is contained in the Bittern 


en of any domeſtic Uſe ; only there ran a rumour among the 
9 . half a Pint of it would * There was this 

e Winter, and in rainy 
| ther the Spring lowed much freer than in the Heat of Sum- 
= et it —— retained the ſame Taſte, and, as I after- the Air. 


eds found, the ſame Virtues and Quantity of Salt. For an 2. 1 | 
1 _ 33 others, who may happen to be leſs verſed in the in Water, taſtes much bitterer and more nauſeous than the 


amination of unexperienced Springs, I ſhall here deliver my Epſom. 


A CI 


ntiquity of the Mineral Gag of bitter, purging Salt, and wrote an elegant Treatiſe off 


the Subject: But as twelve Ounces of the Eplom Water will 


ich can neither be not afford above half a Dram of Salt, *tis certain that the Salt 
nor Steel Waters ; but which commonly goes by the Name of Epſom Salt, and is ſent 
and contain a pure, neutral, into foreign Parts in large Caſks, and ſold for lefs than Sixpence 
Theſe kind of Springs are very fare in the Pound, cannot be prepared from thoſe Waters, but is rather 
f them known to this Day, beſides thoſe an artificial Thing. And in Fact, tis not only prepared in 


England from the Bittern, or bitter Liquor that remains after 
the making of commion Salt, but alſo at Leipſick, and other 
Parts of Germany, in very large Quantities. And it appears 


which affords it. But it is remarkable, that all Salt-ſprings do 


is noble Water, it had never not yield this neutral purgative Salt, perhaps only becauſe the 


Salt- waters do not run upon Beds of Alum-ſtone. 

I. "The Sedlitz Salt is of an opake, ſnow-white, or milky 
Colour ; but the Epſoni Salt more tranſparent and watery ; 
whence its greater ſpecific Gravity, and Diſpoſition to relent in 


2. The Sedlitz Salt, whethet in a ſolid Form, or diſſolved 


Both of them, when thrown into an ignited Crucible, 


1. I firſt poured a Quantity of the Water into a clean, cryſtal melt and loſe one half of their Weight in a watery Vapour z 
laſs, where it appeared perfectly limpid and tranſparent ; but but the Sedlitz Salt flows clear and thin like Water, whilſt that 


of Epſom is more viſcous and tenacious. f 
4. Neither of them in the leaſt diſſolves with the higheſt 
rectified Spirit of Wine. 

5. Both of them melt along with Pot-aſh and powdered 
Charcoal, into a Maſs like the Hepar Sulphutis ; but the Maſs 
made by the Epſom Salt turns with Water of a much deeper 
green Colour than the other ; and when the Solution is precipi- 
tated with an Acid, affords a much larger Quantity of Lac 
Sulphuris. Ee" 

6. Both of them, when mixed with Vitriol, calcined to Red- 
neſs, and put into an ignited Crucible, ſend out a Vapour like 
that of Spirit of Salt, and this Vapour is ſoon followed by that 
of the volatile Spirit of Vitriol. 

7. With Syrup of Violets the Sedlitz Salt turns green, but 
the Epſom blue; 2 

8. A Solution of either coagulates with Oil of Tartar; fo 
that ſcatce any thing falls out when the Glaſs is inverted ; but 
the Sedlitz Salt coagulates ſtrongeſt. | 
| 9: In like manner a clear Solution of either becomes wy 
turbid upon the Addition of Spirit of Sal Aminoniac, and affords 
a large Quantity of curdly Matter. 

10. An Ounce of Water will diſſolve an Ounce and two 
Scruples of Sedlitz Salt, but orily an Ounce of the Epſom. 

II. A rich Solution of the Sedlitz Salt appears of a yellow 
Colour ; whilſt that of the Epſom Salt remains limpid, without 
diſcolouring the Water. ; | 

12. The C they both afford by Solution and Evapo- 
ration ſcarce differ at all, except that thoſe of the Epſom Salt 
are larger and more beautiful, in ſome ſort reſembling Nitre. 

13. The Epſom Salt, being kept for ſome Days upon a Sand- 
heat, loſes its Tranſparency, and becoines in Appearance like 
that of Sedlitz; from all which it is manifeſt, that theſe two 
Salts have a great Affinity, as well in their Principles as their 
Nature and Virtue. | 

'The Experience of ſuch as have drank theſe Sedlitz Waters 
confirms them ſerviceable for waſhing off all crude, viſcid, acid, 
bilious, and corrupted Humours, lodged in the Stomiach and 
Inteſtines ; and this in ſo ſafe, eaſy, and agreeable a Manner 
by Stool, that nothing ſeeins better diſpoſed, or more effectual 
for the Purpoſe. Other medicinal Waters, though they may 
move the Belly, yet require to be drank in Quantities be- 
fore they will operate, and therefore eaſily pall the Stomach ; 
Whereas theſe operate quick, and in a al Doſe; fo that three 
or four Tea- cups full generally prove ſufficient, arid the ſtrongeſt 
Conſtitutions ſcarce require more than a Pint. There is alſo 
this Property attending theſe Waters, that they require not to 
be uſed for any long Tine, but only for eight or ten Days at 
moſt, and that too intermediately. And as they exceed other 
purging Waters in the Quickneſs and Efficacy of their Opera- 
tion, ſo their Wholeſomneſs and purgative Virtue recommend 
them before all other purging Medicines in Uſe ; ſcarce one 
whereof but operates more or leſs than was intended, weakens 
the Patient, gives him a Sickneſs at the Stomach, and leſſens 

his Appetite ; whereas the Sedlitz Waters, though they purge 
briſkly, have none of theſe ill Effects, not occaſion Dryneſs of 
the Mouth; but rather, by their Bitterneſs, relieve the Sto- 


mach, and provoke the Appetite. We can therefore afſuredly . 


affirm, that there is not in any ny, 8 . the Ca- 
talogue of Drugs, a Purgative that operates with ſuch Safety, 
Efficacy, N Fat Quickneſs and Certainty, as theſe 
Waters. And in caſe of hypochondriacal Diſorders, I never 
found any thing ſo ſerviceable as this Water. And I have known 
ſeveral, who remaining highly coſtive for many Years together, 
recovered, by the Uſe of this Water, the natural Habit of other 
Men in that particular, Theſe Waters are alſo found eminent] 


| 
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ſerviceable in ill Habits of the Body, Obſtructions of the men- 
ſtrual Diſcharges, at the time when they firſt begin to ſtop, or 
towards the Decline of Life, in ſcorbutick Caſes, in Diſpoſitions 
to the Piles; againſt Worms in the Body; and in ſhort, for 
curing and preventing many other Diſtempers, if drank with the 
neceſſary Rules and Cautions. | Th, 

As theſe extraordinary Virtues of the Waters ſeem principal! 
owing to their Salt, it is proper to enquire whether the Salt 
could not be obtained from them, . ſo as to produce the ſame 
good Effecte. It is certain that a Salt may be thus procured, 
which being diſſolved in Water ſhall make that Water have ſome 
Reſemblance with thoſe of the Mineral Spring ; but whether any 
Art can make the Imitation perfect, and in all reſpects equally 
ſerviceable with the natural Water, may be queſtioned. For it is 
evident upon Experience, that there is a great Difference betwixt 
ſuch Mineral Waters as are taken up at the Spring-head, and 
ſuch as are artificially prepared by diſſolving the Contents of the 
ſmall "Waters, gina by Evaporation, in the pureſt Spring 
Water; for the artificial do not paſs ſo readily through the Body, 
nor ſo effectually raiſe a languid Appetite, increaſe the Strength, 
nor purge ſo well as the natural. And this evidently appears in 
the preſent Waters; which being drank at the Spring-head, or 
elſewhere, out of Veſſels well ſtopt, have not only a bitterer 
Taſte than if the ſame Quantity of Salt they afford were dif- 
ſolved in a leſs Proportion of freſh Water; but alſo fix Drams 
of the Salt will ſcarce purge ſo often as a Pint and a half of the 
Waters themſelves; which contain but three Drams of Salt. 
Whence theſe natural Mineral Waters, beſides the fixed ſaline 
Particles, intimately mixed therewith, are likewiſe impregnated 
with a ſubtile, though inſiped, aerial Principle, that by its Fine- 
neſs and Elaſticity, forces its way through the flender Cavities 
of the Canal, and as it were, opens the Paſſages for the Water 
to follow it; in ſuch a manner, as greatly to increaſe its Opera- 
tion: And this is not only to be underſtood of purging Waters, 
but of all other Mineral Springs. For a free Acceſs of the Air, 
and the Heat of the Fire, ſtrangely alter, impair, and deſtroy 
the Connexion, Arrangement, and Mixture of the Parts, -which 
give medicinal Waters their Virtue and ſpecific Efficacy. 

If therefore the Attempts of this kind ſhould fail, we might 

have an Eye to the Production of ſome other Salt, wherewith 
to- impregnate common Water, in imitation of the purging 
Waters. Thus Glauber's artificial Salt has ſome Reſemblance 
with the Epſom Salt ; and proves, if the Point of Saturation be 
exactly hit, a Salt of a neutral Nature, of a bitter Taſte, and 
a purgative Virtue. But its Taſte is much more pungent than 
either the Epſom or Sedlitz Salt, though it contains a larger 
Quantity of Water, infomuch that if laid upon a warm Sand- 
furnace, it melts and runs like a Water, and loſes one third of 
its Weight. Again, if diſſolved in an equal Quantity of Water, 
and expoſed to the Air, it coagulates into a ſolid On 
the other hand, if Oil of Tartar be added to the Solution, it 
does not coagulate as the Sedlitz and Epſom Salts do. However, 
there are ſeveral other neutral Salts procurable, by means of Oil 
of Vitriol, not only of a bitter Taſte, but alſo, when given largely, 
purgative ; of which kind is the Arcanum Duplicatum, or Tartarum 
Vitriolatum. But then, again, the Bitterneſs, and 2 Vir- 
tue are much greater in the natural Salts, and their Parts more 
ſubtile, as plainly 


appears from hence; that theſe natural Salts 
readily diſſolve in about an equal Quantity of Water; whilſt the 
artificial require four times their o.π]ꝗn Quantity to diffolve them. 
The Tartarum Vitrialatum here meant is not in any reſpect 
like that commonly ſold in the Shops, though made of the ſame 
Ingredients. This is ſomewhat bitter, exactly neutral, and per- 
haps as good a Medicine in all Sorts of inflammatory Concretions 
as can be procured by Art. That of the Shops is very acid, 
and capable of doing a great deal of Miſchief, and not of the 
leaſt Efficacy has could ever diſcover. See TarkTARUS 
r | "ar 
- Beſides the above mentioned purgative Waters, that abound 
with a bitter neutral Salt compoſed of a chalky and an acid Prin- 


ciple, there are many others, as that of Ratzeburg, Ac. which 


afford not only a calcarious Salt but a conſiderable Quantity of 
common Salt. And theſe kind of Waters are of conſiderable Uſe 

or cleanſing the Stomach and Inteftines of tough, viſcid Hu- 
mours, reſtoring the Appetite, promoting Digeſtion, and re- 
medying ſuch rudities and Flatulencies, as produce ſpaſmodic 
Diſorders in the remote Parts of the Body. But it is not proper 
to drink them in any large Quantity, or for any Length of Lime; 
whence they are Jeſs ſuited to thoſe Diſcaſes which ſeat themſelves 
deep in the Viſcera, and proceed from Obſtructions therein; 
becauſe a long Uſe of Waters is required to remove thoſe Ob- 
ſtructions 5 the oer N the Viſcera conſiſt. 
They may however be to this Purpoſe by mixing and di- 

There are other Springs, which upon the ſtricteſt Examina- 
tion ſcarce manifeſt the leaſt Signs of a neutral or alkaline Salt, 
or of a mineral or irony Earth; and yet are highly valuable on 
account of their extreme Lightneſs and Subtilty : And of this kind 
there are ſeveral hot as well as cold Springs. A hot Spring of 
Principal Note of this kind is that of Toplitz; where the 
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Waters are- extremely hot, and nearly reſemble the Piper 2 
Springs in Rhetia, which continue to run from the Mont, 4 
May, when the Sun begins to diſſolve the Snow upon the I " 
of the Mountaine, to the end of September. And although hy Ry 
hot Waters of Toplitz hold not the leaſt ſaline or earthy Matte we 
ſo that when mixed either with acid or alkaline Liquors, my 
preſerve their natural Clearneſs, and after a total Evaporas, WM | 
leave no ſolid ſubſtance at the Bottom; yet they have coy, 
derable Virtues upon account of their Purity and Lightne. 5 
both which reſpects they exceed even fine Rain-water : Au. 
hence they become highly ſerviceable in the way of Bathing, , 
the Cure of external Diſorders ; as in Contractions, Drin WAR 
Rigidity, Stiffneſs, and Want of Motion in the Limbs ; by ;,, iinci 
ing and ſtrengthening the Fibres, and giving a due Circulation, 
the Blood and Spirits. They alſo prove beneficial in this uu. 
where the internal, tendinous, and nervous Parts are affectel; 3 
in hypochondriac Diſorders, the Colic, the Aſthma, Cy, 
trations and Diſtentions of the Limbs ; eſpecially if the Bath h 
not too hot, but lukewarm. Whence it is my conſtant Aqyic 
to have theſe Waters fetched home, and a Bathing-tub filled yi 
them; becauſe Perſons cannot well bear the exceſſive Hex g 
the Bath; and therefore the Spring without the Town, con. 
monly called the Sulphur Bath, is of much more frequent Us 
and found wholeſomer, though, excepting its temperate Hee | 
it is exactly of the fame Nature as that within the Town. Ar 
as all Phyſicians agree that the lighteſt and pureſt Waters are tt 
wholeſomeſt, and as the Piperine Springs afford an eminent h. 
ſtance hereof, no doubt but the Toplitz Waters, though dra; Wl 
cool, may prove ſerviceable in many Diſtempers; notwith{, Wl 
ding the Cuſtom of drinking them is not introduced, any fark 
than the mixing of them with Wine. 
This Subtilty, Purity and Levity, is alſo the true Reaſond 
the Virtue and Efficacy of ſome other Springs in the Cure of Dj 
tempers ; and particularly the Schlangenbad Springs of Het, 
which contain no ſaline, earthy, irony, or other mineral Pri if 
ciple, that can by any Art be extracted from them; and are w 
other than an extremely ſimple, pure and light Water, which ne 
vertheleſs, both by drinking and bathing,” has very remark: Wn 
Virtues and Effects. The fame Reaſons recommend the Schle 
ſing Spring, called in the German Lan » Withems-brun; Wn 
for theſe Waters have all the Marks of Purity and Excellence, 8 
and if put into the exhauſted Receiver throw up abundance d 
Bubbles, do not grow thick, or precipitate any thing upon te 
Addition of Oil of Tartar, a Solution of Silver, or Suga d 
Lead; but leaving all their Impurities in their Paſſage throw Wl 
the Sand and ſtony Beds, receive no change from the comma Wn 
Experiments of Galt Acids, Alkalies, c. and when erm 
rated, leave no earthy Subſtance behind them. Hence the pu r: 
and lighter ſuch Waters are, the more they ſhould be eſtcemel; 
as their Wholeſomneſs, and Power of curing many chrom 
Diſorders depends thereon : For thus they are fitted for reall 
entering the fineſt Veſſels of the Body, and for diſſolving a 
ing off viſcous Humours. 
From the ſeveral preceding Examinations we conceive i 
plainly appears, that Mankind are liberally ſupplied with me: 
cinal Springs, of different Natures, admirably fuited to the Cu 
of different Diſtempers, Thus, for Example, if the firſt Paſſas 
of the Body require to be cleanſed of their groſſer Excremenh, 
there are numerous Springs that anſwer this Intention, beyws 
all Compariſon better than the Medicines of the Shops: In pu 
ticular, among the hot Springs are the Caroline, and thoſes 
Aix la Chapelle ; and among the cold ones, thoſe of Egra, x. 
litz and Ratzeburg. If ſerous Humours are to be carried of 
Urine, the Seltz and Embſene Waters anſwer this Intent 
If weak Viſcera want to be repaired and ſtrengthened, the I! 
mont Waters do it effectually. If groſs and viſcid Humours# 
to be diſcharged, and the obſtructed Viſcera to be relieved; i 
weak Fibres require to be ſtrengthened, and the Kidneys 
Bladder to be freed from their ſtony Matter, the Antonm 
Wildung and Spaw Waters are ſovereign for' theſe Purpols 
If faline, ſharp, and tartareous Juices, which cauſe the Gol 
and Rheumatiſm, require to be diluted and corrected, and # 
nervous Parts of the Body to be innocently relaxed and ſet 
rights, the pure Waters of Schlangenbad, Seltz, &c. aflif 
the moſt effectual manner, eſpecially if mixed with Milk. Laſt 
if corroſive, bilious Humours are to be rendered mild and ten 
perate, .and the weakened Tone of the Stomach and Inteſns 
to be reſtored, the Steel Waters, in theſe Caſes, are of i 
nent Service, ph Haſs | | 
The external Uſe of Mineral Springs is no leſs ſuitable to ti 


various Diſorders of the Body and its Parts : Thus, for in vered ; 2; 
'when the Fibres of the external Parts are too dry, hard an knows 
criſpy, bathing in the Toplitz, Embſene, Piperine or Sch BW... 7 wil 
genbad Springs, relaxes, ſoftens, and rendets them pliable, yo imprude 
than any other Means hitherto known. Again, if the exe d 1 ha. 
Parts are too weak, ſlack and moiſt, the Steel Waters Pag, Id the nece 
fully brace them up, dry, ſtrengthen and confirm them: „none, if 
conclude, when Swellings are to be diſcuſſed, viſcous 1 74 ellent Gi 


giſh Humours to be diſperſed or dried up, Blemiſhes 
neſs of the Skin, whether in the Form of Scab, I 
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s cer, to be removed; the Caroline and Aix la Chapelle Baths 
e excellent. | | wg © che Princi- 
the whole Courſe of our Enquiries into the Fri 
>" Nr es, and Uſes of medicinal Springs, we have — 
X I C (ol y avoided a large Apparatus of chymical and philoſophica 
_ cots, and contented ourſelves only with a few that are 
p< ſimple and concluſive 3 thus avoiding an Oſtentation, 
= wich many have run into, and multiplied xperiments to no 
. woſe; for it is Labour loſt to examine theſe Waters by mix- 
= 4 with common Salt, Nitre, Vitriol, Alum, Copper, 
aſtone, Orpiment, and numerous other mineral Bodies, 
= no ſuch Experiments can manifeſt to the Senſes any other 
= . b les than what we have in our ſimple Method diſcovered, 
A un be evident to ſuch as are well verſed in natural and ex- 
=... uires. | 
T ee — — we have purpoſely omitted the hydroſta- 
4 Trials of ſuch as, by the Means of Water-poiſes, or Hy- 
meters, examine the ſpecific Gravities of Liquors 3 for 
og! it might at firſt ſeem probable, that the Weight of Mi- 
I ral Waters is thus diſcoverable, as it is in Wine, Malt Li- 
Wor, Urine, common Water, and Lixiviums ; yet whoever 
E:centively conſiders it, will find this kind of Experiment very 
blacious in Mineral Waters: For it appears by repeated Ob- 
ation, that the Hygrometer plunged into theſe Mineral Wa- 
SS... when taken fit from the Spring-head, floats high, and 
= eus their Gravity much greater than it is; and that when the 
ry following it comes to be plunged into the ſame Parcel of 
| ater, it ſinks lower, and makes the Water ſeem lighter. 
=. as no one that we know of had before taken notice of 

s Phznomenon, we examined into the. Cauſe thereof, and 
ondiit owing to the Preſence or Abſence of the ſubtile, ex- 
aſwve, aerial Principle, that plentifully abounds in theſe Wa- 
Wrs, when freſh taken from the Spring, and buoys up the In- 
uments, as if it were ſo much Air ſtriving to get out, and 
| ſing in Bubbles; but after this Spirit is exhaled, the Inſtru- 
ent no longer meets with the ſame Reſiſtance which kept it 
Eon its due Station, and therefore fihks down deeper. Whence 

WS appears, that the elaſtic Power of Bodies may paſs for Gravity, 
chat the Power of Elaſticity and Gravity are equal. 

W Neither does the hydroſtatical Balance determine the preciſe 
ravity of Mineral Waters, or the exact Quantity of their Con- 
Nc, if we wait till this ſubtile elaſtic Principle is exhaled ; for 
en the Waters commonly become turbid; and the okery 
rss fall to the Bottom, whence their true Gravity cannot be 
enced ; much leſs can the Hygrometer examine the Gravity 
Hot-well Waters, becauſe all Waters rarefy, and become 
BS htcr with Heat; inſomuch that if the Inſtrument be plunged 
o the Waters while hot, they ſeem to be extremely heavy, by 
Waking the Inſtrument float higher; but much lighter when 

Wold, by ſuffering it to ſink lower. Hoffman. | | 
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be Ozj:cTions to MinERAL WAT ERS conſidered, and 
Rur ks laid down for rendering ſuch War ExRs ſafe and 
etfectual in the Curt of Dis As ES. From Hoffman. 


= |. Though the Virtues of medicinal Waters are great, and 
cir Uſe extenſive, yet they have this in common with all 
er Medicines, that their good Effects depend upon a proper 
nminiſtration. To adminiſter them properly, requires a Know- 
ge of the Circumſtances both of the Patient and Diſtemper, 
W 25 judiciouſly to ſuit them in every Caſe. And after under- 
ding the Diſtemper, its Cauſes, and the State of the Patient, 
Pere is nothing more neceſſary than a thorough Acquaintance 
With the Faculties and Virtues of medicinal Waters, and the 
anner wherein they operate. The Sum of this Knowledge 
Wt only direfts to the Choice of ſuch Waters as are beſt appro- 
ated to the Diſtemper ; but likewiſe ſo diſpoſes and regulates 
ir Uſe, that the deſired Effect muſt neceſlarily follow. On 
contrary, if theſe Particulars are diſregarded, no Wonder 
they who raſhly adviſe the Uſe of Waters ſhould the in- 
re their Patients, unleſs by Accident. And yet it is certain 
at theſe Waters are but as an Idol to many Phyficians, or a 
hing whereof they, without ſufficient Ground, believe and 
ate numerous idle Fables. Many, in this Particular, are 
ded by a childiſh Superſtition, . and apprehend great | 
om the Uſe of ſuch Waters; ſo that they preſcribe them only 
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leaſes, But my Experience of them, in a Courſe of many 
ers Practice, beſides the particular Experiments I have uſed 
examine them, have convinced me that theſe Apprehenſions 
e groundleſs; that ſuch Waters are at the ſame time the moſt 


red; and that they never fail of Sueceſs, where the Phy- 
an knows how. to apply them ſeaſonably and in the true Man- 


eds I have obſerved th f ö ; 

» upon the true-way of employing them 

C the neceſſary Rules and Cautions for the Direction of others; 
. if poſſible, may hereafter complain they have uſed this 
ent Gift cf Nature to their Prejudice, or in vain.» 


deſperate Caſes, or as a laſt Remedy in reputed incurable 


icacious and moſt innocent of all the Medicines hitherto diſ- 


- 1 will therefore here deliver what I have obſerved upon 
; prudent and unſkilful Uſe of theſe Waters; the happy 


II. In order to ſtrike at the Root of the Errors, which ſtill 
prevail to the Diſcredit of Mineral Waters, we muſt here re- 
touch the Ingredients whereof they conſiſt, and by Means where- 
of they act. There are ſome who ſuſpe& moſt of the Ways of 
trying and examining the Nature of theſe Waters as uncertain 
or fallacious ; and it muſt be acknowledged, that there is no 
abſolutely perfect Method of determining their preciſe Contents, 
by reaſon of the numberleſs Bodies they waſh in the Bowels of 
the Earth ; but on the other Hand, no one, that underſtands the 
true philoſophical and chymical Way of enquiring into Waters, 
will deny, that though we cannot preciſely determine every In- 
gredient they may poſſibly contain, yet we may certainly diſ- 
cover and demonſtrate the principal ones, and thoſe whereon 
their Operations and Effects depend. But let it be here ob- 
ſerves, that whoever thinks to gain any real Knowledge in this 
Subject by conſulting the Writings of the Ancients, will find him- 
ſelf greatly diſappointed, and receive nothing for his Labour but 
an abſurd Collection of imaginary Principles; and yet it is ſur- 
priſing, that even in the preſent Age, when ſuch a great Light 
of Natural Philoſophy is ſet up, there ſhould be ſome, who, 
through a Veneration of Antiquity, a Love of Contradiction, 
or I know not what other Reaſon, obſtinately cleave to the 
Opinions of the Ancients. | | 

HI. It is a prevailing Notion at preſent, among moſt of the 
Writers upon Mineral Waters, that they contain a Vitriol like 
to the common Vitriol of Iron, which is the Opinion of the 
better, or more experimental kind of Writers; and in order to 
countenance this Opinion, they laboriouſſy endeavour to prove, 
that Mineral Waters exhibit the ſame Phænomena as a Solution 
of that Vitriol in common Water. The Experiments they pro- 
duce on this Occaſion are theſe. 

1. That Mineral Waters, and common Water impregnated 
with Vitriol, have nearly the ſame Taſte. 

= 2 both of them turn purple, upon a ſmall Addition 
0 8. ; 

3- That both of them turn to a kind of Ink, with a larger 
Addition of Galls. 

4. That neither of them will curdle Milk. 

5. That both of them grow thick with Oil of Tartar, and 
let fall a Sediment, 21 

6. That the Earth they both afford upon Evaporation, as alſo 
the okery Sediment they ſpontaneouſly let fall, make a con- 
ſiderable Ebullition with Spirit of Nitre, and ſend out a Smoke 


in the ſame Manner as the Vitriol of Iron would do in the like 


Caſe. | 

7. And laſtly, that the Salt, properly extracted from the in- 
ſipid Earth, has a pale Colour, an irregular Figure, and produces 
the ſame Effects as Vitriol of Iron. And by theſe Arguments 
there are ſome who think they ſufficiently prove the Exiſtence 
of an actual Vitriol in Mineral Waters. 

IV. But this Opinion reſts upon weak Pretenſions, which 
need not all of them be ſeparately conſidered, becauſe they 
make nothing to the Proof of the Aſſertion; we ſhall therefore 
only conſider the capital thing among them, which being over- 
turned, the reſt will fall of Courſe. No one who uſes his Senſes 
can poffibly doubt but there is ſomewhat of a vitriolic Nature 
found in Mineral Waters; for not only the Taſte, but the 
Sight confirms it, by their turning inky with Galls, &c. But 
the ſingle Queſtion is, whether this vitriolic Matter be the ſame 
with the groſs corporeal Vitriol in common Uſe ? Which has 
hitherto been proved by no Arguments nor Experiments. For 
the vitriolic Matter in medicinal Waters is volatile, but the 
common Vitriol fixt ; ſo that their Nature and Operations are 
intirely different. Thus it is evident by numerous Trials, that 
the Addition of Galls to the Waters of hot mineral Springs 
cauſes but a very ſmall Change of Colour, unlefs the Water be 
freſh taken from the Spring-head ; and when it has ſtood any 
time expoſed to the open Air, it no longer changes Colour at 
all. It is true, that in the briſk Waters of col Springs Fhis 
Tincture appears blacker ; but here alſo the natural irony Taſte 
immediately vaniſhes upon their being expoſed to a gentle Heat, 
or the open Air, and then they ftrike a duſky Colour with Galls 
no longer. So that the ſtrongeſt Steel Waters, even thoſe of 
Pyrmont, when heated, or ſuffered to ſtand in the Air for 
twenty-four Hours, afford no Signs of a vitriolic Nature. Not 
has any one of thoſe who argue fo earneſtly for a ſolid Vitriol in 
Steel W ters been able, by their utmoſt Endeavours, from a 
hundred Pints of theſe Waters, to extract and.exhibit to the 
Eye a ſingle Grain of Vitriol. For though Helmont, in his 
fourth Paradox, declares, that by the Means of Diſtillation he 


obtained a Vitriol from the Spaw Waters; yet this plainly 2 


pears to be one of his Pretences, as no other Perſon, by t. 
ſame Operation, though ever ſo exactly 8 could ob- 
tain an actual Vitriol from them. The 


of an irony Nature, which, being joined with a ſulphurous 
Spirit, reſembles common Vitriol only in the Taſte and the 
lour it gives, without any farther approaching to the Na- 


ture thereof; and conſequently that they err who, upon bring 


cluſion upon the 
- whole is, that theſe kind of Waters really contain ſomewhat 
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fitz Name of Vitriol mentioned about theſe Waters, judge of 
them and cry them down, as abounding with the groſs or com- 
mon Vitriol of the Shops. Nn 

V. There is another Error deeply fixed in the Minds of Phy- 
ficians, as if Mineral Waters, eſpecially thoſe of the cold briſk 
kind, contained an acid Salt, as their common Name Acidulæ 


* 


ſeems to imply; and according to this Notion, their Virtues 
have been theoretically judged of, without Practice. This was 
the conſtant Opinion t the Writers upon this Subject, except 
Givrius, who, in the Year 1667, publiſhed a Treatiſe at Paris 
with this Title: The Secret of the Acidulz newly diſcovered, in 
which the common Opinion of the Acidity of Mineral Waters is over- 
thrown. But the itſelf no way anſwers to its Title; but 
is full of Vanity, and promiſes more than it performs. There 
have indeed been ſome who allowed of an alkaline Salt in Hot 
Well Waters ; but no one before myſelf experimentally proved 
it true of the Acidulæ, or briſk and cold Springs. For though 
Henricus ab Heer, in his Account of the Spaw Water, expreſly 
declares, that not only thoſe, but moſt of the Aeidulæ in Ger- 
many made an Ebullition, and yielded a warm Fume upon mix- 
ing with Wine, at the ſame time diffuſing a grateful Odour, 
and throwing up numerous Bubbles to a conſiderable Height; 
et this Author never ſuſpeCted they abounded with an alkaline 
1 iple, but declared himſelf ws containing an Acid. 
e have, in the preceding Pages, ſo fully proved the contrary 

of this Opinion, or the anal Exiftence of an alkaline Principle 
in theſe briſk mineral Springs, that it is needleſs to dwell longer 


upon it here. And the fame we have alſo done with regard to 


their fine mineral elaſtic Spirit, whereon their Virtues have a 
t Dependance. 0150 
VL We next proceed to conſider the various Virtues of 
Mineral Waters, when uſed internally: And here we lay it 
down as certain, that their Virtues are r and more nume- 
vous than thoſe of any other Remedy, however ſpecious or highly 
commended. A — of which Truth has given occa- 
ſion to a conſiderable Error; for hence many have preſently a- 
ſcribed the particular Virtues of theſe Waters to the Ingredients 
they contained, without allowing any thing conſiderable to the 
pure Water, or Vehicle, wherein the more medicinal Parts re- 
fide. But when, upon full Examination, I found that neither 
the pure alkaline or neutral Saks, nor the fine elaſtic Spirit with 
which theſe Waters are impregnated, were able to produce 
ſuch Effects, or work fuch Cures, feparate from the Waters 
that contained them, I diſcovered that the Efficacy of Mineral 
Waters, both in preventing and curing Diſeaſes, was in a 
Meaſure owing, to the Water itſelf; and that the other Prin- 
ciples ſerved only to quicken or ſtimulate its Operation. And 
this will appear more manifeſt from an exact Knowledge of the 
Laws of Circulation, Secretion, and Excretion in the human 
Body ; for as all the Fuices of the Body require to be in a con- 
tinued Motion, and as they neceſſarily conſiſt of a large Propor- 
tion of an aqueous Fluid, it is e to Reaſon and Expe- 
rience that there is nothing in Nature which approaches nearer, 
or is more agreeable to them than Water ; and accordingly there 
are ſeveral es of ſuch, as by a daily Uſe of Water for 
their common Drink have . their Lives to a great Age, 
and relieved themſelves from ſtubborn Diſtempers. And no 
Wonder, ſince Water is a Fluid capable of preſerving all the 
Juices, and all the Offices of the Body, in their proper or natural 
State, preventing the more ſubtile, earthy, ſaline and ſulphur- 
ous Particles lodged in the Jujces from introducing Putrefaction 
or Corruption, and capable of thinning and diſſolving all the 
viſcid, clammy, or tenacious Humours, that are apt to clog and 
obſtruct the finer Veſſels. In ſhort, Water is that Fluid which 
aſſiſts and promotes all the Excretions by Stool, by Urine, by 
Sweat, and other Qut-lets, ſo as to diſcharge and waſh away 
all the Matters prejudicial to the Body. | | 
VII. What adds a Confirmation to our Propoſition is, that 
there are numerous Springs which afford no ſenſible Mark of 
containing a truly faline, or mineral Principle, and yet have 
medicinal and curative Virtues, which cannot therefore be juſtly 
attributed to any thing ſo much as the Purity, Thinneſs, and 
Lightneſs of the Water itſelf ; but then as pure Water can have 
no conſiderable Effect, unleſs drank in a large Quantity, ſince 
when taken in a ſmall one it often proves more pernicious than 
ſerviceable ; and fince to drink it in great emu might eaſily 
over-burden Nature, or prove too much for the Power of the 
Body to diſpenſe with, and thus produce Stagnations, Extrava- 
ſations, c. Lo prevent theſe Inconveniencies, nothing can 
appear more proper than to quicken ſuch Water with ſome. 
ſaline and active Matter; for ſuch a Matter will not only ſtimu- 
late the moving Fibres of the Body, and accelerate their Mo- 
tion, but alſo help to diſſolye any groſs or viſcid Humours ad- 
hering to the Sides of the Veſſels, and obſtructing the Circula- 
. 47 uic 4 e that 83 
thcacy | ings is conſiderably owing to ſuch ſaline, 
active and ſpiritous Principles as L their Compo 
ſition; though we ſhould not attribute more to them than they 
deſerye, or may by Experiment be demonſtrated to perform. 


TE VIII. From the ſame falſe Notion of the Effects of Mineral judicial almoſt bey ond Repair, For ſuch is the Nature * 
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Waters has proceeded another conſiderable Error. For t Wi 
are many, even among Phyſicians, who conceive that the Why, Wi 
ſomneſs and Virtues of theſe Waters can be no way ſo wil of 
judged of, as by the large Quantity of Ingredients they a 
upon Evaporation, without conſidering that Fire is no tn, Ml 
Operator in this Caſe ; for by Means hereof only the more u 
Principles of the Waters are made manifeſt; and not their u 
tile ones, whereon it is certain that a Part of their Virtue 4, 
ends. Thus the terreſtrial, chalky Matter wherewith may 
Waters are loaded, rather hinders than promotes their deſyy 
Effect, eſpecially when their Heat and ſpiritous Principle i, WR 
left them. Whence the Waters of ſuch hot Springs coming y 
cool, and ſtand for ſome time in the Air, if they are afteryy, 
drank, they oecafion many Diſorders, and paſs not ſo readiy, WR 
when drank freſh from the Spring-head. And of this we ju, Wl 
a 1 Inſtanee in the two Excoline Springs fotmerly na 
tion 4 
IX. Sinee therefore Phyſicians themfelves have run into ga 
Errors, with regard to the Principles and Powers of Mine; 
Waters, it is the leſs to be wondered that, from ſuch falſe a 
theoretieal Notions, ſeveral abſurd and pernicious Opin 
ſhould have ſpread eoncerning the Uſe of theſe Waters. I 
Opinions we come now to examine, after having thus prepaui 
the Way. There are many who paſs their Cenſure upon \, nl 
neral Waters from Hear- ſay, without having ever viſited 1, WA. 
Wells themſelves, or been Eye-witneſſes of their Effet 
hence, after the common Manner of Men, they fancied nu. pho 
berleſs noxious Ingredients in them, and boldly ventured to 4 
clare them a kind of violent dangerous Remedy, which ty 
currently ſtigmatize with the Name of a Horſe Medicine, ai 
thing unfit to be uſed in any but robuſt Conſtitutions, But 
great Authority as this Notion ſtalks about with, we ſhall nu 
it plainly appear to be directly oppoſite both to Reaſon and I 
perience. And I would willingly know who can pretend 
pure Water is a violent Medicine? For certainly there is v8 
ing in Nature more ſafe or innocent. I would next 4, 
what Medicine the whole Art of Phyſic affords more ſaſe ty 
Salts, eſpecially thoſe of the neutral or alkaline kind? Whtz 
more mild or gentle, and indeed more ſerviceable in weak li 
bits than a ſubtile, aſtringent, or irony Earth, mixed wit: 
kindly Salt, and kept diſſolved in the lighteſt and pureſt Wa 
In the laſt Place, I demand what can poſſibly add T 
Strength to the Body than a ſubtile, inſipid, ſpiritous Hui 
And yet theſe are the active Principles, which, being kink 
mixed in medicinal Waters, give them all their Virtue. AM 
hence they are ſo far from violent, that all their Operation a 
perfor agreeably, and without Diſturbance, ſo as when ty Wl 
purge or vomit, to occaſion no Loſs of Strength, no Lobo; 
Appetite, no Sickneſs, even when they work in their pox 
fulleſt Manner; but rather raiſe the Appetite, ftrengthen tt 
Stomach, and recruit the Spirits. When they paſs by Uni, 
they occaſion no Strangury or Sharpneſs, but go off with a 
gree of Pleaſure, When they operate by Sweat, they do 
without occaſioning any Faintneſs, or other Diſorder. N 
we have ſeen Perſons of both Sexes, of the tendereſt Conſtit 
tions, and labouring under Fevers, Bleedings, &c. Won 
newly delivered, and brought to the weakeſt State, undauntalſ 
drink the hot Caroline Waters without the leaſt Diſadvantagi 
but on the contrary, theſe Waters excellently promoted all & 
Secretions, ſtrengthened the Faculties, and finiſhed a Cut 
And ſo innocent are theſe Waters, that Children aud Wond 
with Child may uſe them with Safety and Advantage; and ie 
ſons of delicate and tender Conſtitutions find them to opem 
with more Eaſe than the robuſt, and need uſe them but in! 
moderate Doſe. It muſt however be allowed, that the drin 
of theſe hot Caroline Waters, which are not of an 
Taſte, in ſo large a Quantity as that of ten or twelve Qua 
Day, or in the Compaſs of a few Hours, is nauſeous and d 
agreeable, eſpecially to thoſe unaccuſtomed to it; but i 
hence to call this a Horſe Medicine, is arguing very unfairly u 
inconcluſively; for it is no true Logic that would prove 
Violence of theſe Waters from the Largeneſs of their Doſe. 
. The drinking of Mineral Waters in ſuch immoderate Quan 
ſeems the peculiar 5 F Germam, and not adviſeabl 1 
extraordinary Occaſions. Wi in England, that 1 
warts of the Bath Water is ęſteemed a large Proportion; au 
general Stint is a Quart, or three Pints. A Flaſt of the $jo# 
or Pyrmont Waters, drank at ſeveral Draughts, ts with Ns 
confuderable Doſe; and four or five half-pint Glaſſes of tte 
Tunbridge-wells at [/lington, a Quantity generally ſufficient: d 
Notes upon Hoffman. 525 2 „ No 
X. But though Mineral Waters, with regard to ther © 
. are an extremely ſafe and 225 hy * 
it freq ppens, by the ignorant Advice CIAN, * 
—— a Horſe Medicine with a Witneſs ; for it is the 1 
ous Cuſtom of ſome, either upon the Day the Patient 
ins his Courſe, or the Day before, to prepare bis Body for 
aters, as they call it, by giving him ſome violent 4 . 
Surely whoever conſiders this abſurd Procedure, will find h 


par as of the Shops, as Coloquintida, Reſin of the ſtagnant Waters; then, without Diſpute, a ſtronger Pur⸗ 
enger e LE &c. that by the gative is proper, and may be ſafely given, if the due Regimen 
12 and cauſtic Principle, whereon their Action depends, be obferved; that is, if the Body be well defended from all 
41 intirely pervert or deſtroy the Tone and Strength of the Cold, the Patient keeps in a warm Room, and, both a little be- 
4 and Inteſtines, and invert their natural periſtaltic Mo- fore and after the Operation, drinks emollient Broths, Water- 
＋ the immediate Contact they have with thoſe Parts. gruel, or the like, in order to defend the Stomach and Bowels 
17 . unſeaſonable this may prove, is manifeſt from hence, from the corroſive Acrimony that might otherwiſe prove per- 
at nothing is more requiſite towards ſecuring the deſired Effect nicibus. 13 * 3 ys 
the Waters, than an unimpaired and intire Motion and Tone Riding on Horſeback, vr other proper Morion and Exerciſes 
theſe Parts; but the Uſe of ſuch virulent and rough Purges is ſeems a good Expedient to prevent this ill Effeft, and might 
ch more dangerous and fatal to thoſe who are entering upon a therefore perhaps be properly uſed, at leaſt after, if not during 
-irſe of Cold Waters, by which all the Miſchiefs brought 4 Courſe of the Waters. ,' But Dr. Slare is of Opinion that the 
on them from ſuch Purges are rather increaſed than removed, Waters paſs beſt if the Perſons who drink them fit fill, lie in 
rough the Coldneſq of the Water; whereas the hot Waters, Bed, or on the Couch. This appears juſt, with regard to their 
deir Heat, in ſome Degree help to moderate theſe Diſorders, paſſmg by Urine; but that not being the only Way wherein ſuch 
obe the Contractions, and reſtore the inverted Motion. But Waters att, and it being neceſſary in F Caſes that they 
WS c:catclt Miſchief which ariſes from this violent Purging, and /hould alſo find their Way through the Strainers of the Skin, 
ers its ill Effects obſervable to the Eye, is, that in a Day or and all the excretory Dutts, gentle Motion and Exerciſe may be 
WE, aftcr the firſt drinking of the Waters they do not paſs fo ſerviceable to that general Intention of the Waters, the making 
a s they otherwiſe would through all the Strainers and Out- #9 them paſs indifferently through all the Canals of the Boch. 
ot the Body, by Reaſon of the Conſtricture which ſuch Shaw's Notes. 


mes leave behind them in the inteſtinal Tube and Parts adja- XIII. There is ſtill another Error committed Hr 
er, after the fame Manner, as daily Experience ſhews, that with regard to Purgatives, in the Cafe of Mineral Waters; for 
Ws: Body is bound up, or rendered more coſtive, for ſeveral moſt of them preſcribe but one Kind in all Cafes and Conftitu- 
1 ys after the Uſe of violent Purges. 4 tions, as if Nature had framed all Bodies to be relieved by one 
.. But as the Abuſe of a thing ſhould by no Means deſtroy and the fame Medicine: © Whereas it is certain, that to render 
ve, we do not here condemn all Sorts of Purging, by my Purgatives ſucceſsful, muſt be ſuited to the particular Con- 
WT preparing the Body for a Courſe of Waters; but only thoſe ſtitution, Age, Sex and Diſorder. Thus for ſuch as have the | 
che violent kind, which have a pernicious Quality. Particu- Tone or natural Tenſity of the Stomach and Inteſtines deſtroyed ; ] 
Wy it is neceſſary, in ſome Caſes, before the Courſe, to take ſuch as are ſubject to Diarrhoeas; Women with Child, Women eo y 
ende lenitive Purge, when the Inteſtines are clogged with a who have lately lain in. Gr. the proper Purgative is Rhubarb. | 
Who, viſcid Matter, which might otherwiſe hinder the free Where the Humours are ſharp and acrimonious, where the 
2: of the Waters, prevent their Effect, and bring on ſe- Body is ſubje& to the Gout, Rheumatiſm, or 8 
* Inconveniencies. The ſanie Caution is likewiſe to be uſed Diſorder, Manna and the neutral purgative Salts are beſt. 
een Bathing alone is the thing intended, to prevent freſh Di- Where the Bile overflows, in order to lefferi its Quantity, and 
ers, which, through ſuch an Omiſſion, frequently happen, take off its Heat, there is nothing better than Tamarinds ; but 1 

When Perſons unwarily bathe in the hot Caroline Springs. But to invert this Order, and give the contrary Medicines in the ; 

dis Purpoſe Choice ſhould be made of ſuch mild Purgatives ſame Caſes, muſt needs produce different Effects | | 
= without Diſturbance, may cleanſe the firſt Paſſages, viz; XIV. There is a Queſtion often ſtarted, to the Perplexity 
Solution of Manna with Cremor Tartar, or half an Ounce both of the Phyſician and the Patient, viz. Whether it be always 
SS Epſom Salt, diſſolyed in half a Pint of Water, or a proper neceſſary, after a Courſe of the Waters, to take a Purgative I 
6 WD uantity of wm the r may thus be taken to before entering upon Bathing ? To which we anſwer; t it 
gd vantage a Day or two of kindly; 
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| fore the Courſe is entered upon; but is not always neceflary ; for if the Waters have paſſed 
the Body has long been coſtive; and the Excrements hardened in without leaving any Signs of Stagnation behind them, either in 
_ [nteſtines, it is better to uſe an emollient Clyſter or two, pre- the Feet, or Habit of the Body; and eſpecially if the Cure be 
eee of Mallow-leaves; Marſh-mallow-roots, or the like, uſed only as preſervative, there is no Neceſſity for fatiguing the 
ea in Water-gruel or Milk, with the Addition of Oil and a Stomach and whole Body with repeated Purging: Ara to = 
ee Salt ; but for ſuch whoſe Bodies are open, or have not the ſpeak a plain Truth on this Occaſion, the Phyſicians have rather | 

pt Palages blocked by any large Collection of Humours, it is an Eye to their Fees; than the Health of their Patients, in ad- 
ficient to diſſolve in the firſt Glaſs of the Waters about three viſing it. I hope the German Phyſicians only deſerve this Reproach ; 
Drams of the Epſom Salt, which wonderfully facilitates their thoſe of our own Country that I have converfed with being generally 
aſſage. Laſtly, they who are ſufficjently laxative already re- Men of more Honour than to enter into ſuch mean Confillerations ſo. 1 

re no Preparative at all. | © unbecoming Gentlemen and Chriſtians. However it is no Part of © Mi 
XII. That Error deſerves ho leſs to be cenſured which leads my Buſmeſs to defend every Indrvidual of the Profeſſion from an 4 | 
ficians, when the Courſe is over, to uſe violent Cathartics Imputation of unwarrantable Avarice. . © i 
d purge off the Remains of the Waters, without a due Regard to But the Caſe is quite otherwiſe when the Waters are not diſ- il 
eople's Conſtitutions, or the Regimen neceſſary in this Caſe. charged in Proportion as they are drank, but actually remain be- 1 
t 1s indeed certain, and confirmed by Obſervation, that when hind in the Body; or when the Stomachs of hypochondriacal Per- \ 
Waters have been freely drank for a great Length of Time, ſons are loaded with a Collection of viſcid and acid Matter,fromi | 
are apt to collect and ſtagnate in various Parts of the Body, a Want of Digeſtion: In theſe Citcumftances Purging muſt be 
ut particularly in the Folds of the Inteſtines, and that ſuch recommended, unleſs we mean to expoſe the Patient to greater 
Egnant Waters ſhould not be ſuffered to remain there, but ra- Danger by the Uſe of the Bath. But here alſo the Purge: 
der be diſcharged. This however is not to be done imprudent- fhould be of the mild and gentle kind, ſuch as Epſom Salt, 
jy, or with Loſs of Btrength to the Body, but by mild and Manna, Pilulz Ruff | di; or the like. 

ente Means; whence it is the Buſineſs of a Phyſician to make XV. Having thus ſettled the Matter of Purging, we proceed f 
boice of ſuch Medicines for the Purpoſe, as beſt agree with to the Conſidefation of Bleeding, with regard to its Service ot i 
be particular Conſtitution, Temper and Strength gf the Drinker; Differvice in the Caſe of Mineral Watets. There are ſtill re- | 
ad upon this Foundation not abſolutely to reſect the Uſe of | | 
be ſtronger Purges, but to prefer ſuch as act by no virulent tus, Helmont,' and others of that kind, pronounce from Au- 
nciple, yet have Strength and Briſkneſs ſufficient to perfarm thority eding 1 | others | 
ie Work. And of this Kind are principally Manna, in a the moſt diſpoſed to let out the Treaſure of Life, and draw away [ 
age Doſe, quickened with any of the purging Salts, Extract | | 
f Rhubarb, or Extract of Aloes ; all which being very eaſily 
uſſolved by the Fluids of the Inteſtines, act briſkly, without 
king to the Coats thereof, without vellicating them, or oc- 0 
| onung violent Gripings, Inflammations, &c. as Reſin of tin 
p, , and Gamboge, too often do, eſpecially when 

nen alone, or withqut their proper Correctives. But if any ſt to all Perfo 
"ie is ſtrongly attached to the Uſe of theſe violent Purgatives, Juices and particularly; 
$ thin them more efficacious, let them by all Means be fir ) 
benin a ſmall. Doſe, and along with a Dram or two of the ſome Diſtemz 


. 


r 
plom or other neutral Salt to quicken their ion, and morrhoidal Fl. 7 
| neu! qui eirOperation, a morrhoidal Flux 
em off; for it is now a thing well known, how much Veſſek, through 


6s of Salts increaſe the Efficacy of the reſinous Cathartics, turgid. And laffly, to. 
var: that a ſingle Grain of Scammony, ot Reſin of Jalap; ale 1 Uſe pro og n 
"Fay along with ten or fifteen Grains of a neutral purg- fu ulen it. "7 \ 
> Malt, ſhall operate better than fix Grains of ſuch'a reſinolls XVI. That the natural Fluie f ö 
dur ue taken alone; and this with greater Eaſe and Safety. -Canals of the Body, it is neceſſary that the Veſſels ſhould not 
Where a Perſon has naturally a robuſt and ſtrong Stomach, be oyerfilled with Blogd. © Thus we _phinly find NE * 
teſting] | Gaanticy of ence, that in a full and _ wan Body the po 
4 
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, and the Excretions move * but as ſoon as a 
Quantity of Blood is taken away, the Pulſe beats freer and 
> and all the Secretions go on to better Advantage. If, 
e; whilſt the Body remains full of its own Blood and 
Juices, the Waters ſhoul be drank in a large Quantity, they 
would not only move flower through the Veſſels, but alſo ſtag- 
nate and corrupt; and by Reaſon of this large additional Quan- 
tity, they may drive the 
Parts, and thus produce Inflammations, Hæmorrhages, Ob- 
ſtructions in the Viſcera, and many other Miſchiefs, inſomueh 
that Perſons of this Habit of Body coming directly to drink the 
Waters, without taking away fome Blood, run 
of their Lives. On the other Hand, Perſons who bleed a Day 
or two before they enter upon this Courſe, have none of theſe 


Dangers to fear, but may drink the Waters with the deſired 


Succeſs ; as is well known to thoſe who. have prudently ob- 
ſerved the Effects of Mineral Waters. For it is a eommon Ob- 
ſervation at the Wells, that Perſons who found themſelves ill 


upon firſt drinking the Waters, on Account of their not paſ- 
regularly, but oppreſiing and incommoding the Body, 


br determine them to quit their Deſign, yet having, by 


F 
the Advice of another Phyſician; loſt a little Blood, they have 
not only been ſoon n but entered 
upon their Courſe again to great Advantage. 

XVII. There are ſeveral Phyſicians who ſcruple preſcribing 


of weakening them ſtill farther. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, 
and Experience manifeſts, that the moſt dangerous Symptoms 
are frequently produced in the Body from external Cold; and 
that this bappens in a much greater when the Cold 
reaches to the internal Parts, which are unaccuftomed to bear 
it. Thus we have Inftances where the whole Body being ſud- 
denly cooled, has occaſioned Loſs of Sight, and a Trembling 
of all the Limbs; where the Adminiſtration of a cold Clyſter has 
cauſed immediate Death ; with other Inſtances to the like Pur- 


poſes. But for theſe Reaſons to reject the Uſe of cold 


to be forbid, 
LLC r eee 
And this I have for a time advantageouſly done, 

directing the Boats cr de Wang whe plunged 12 Ma- 
riæ, till they receive a Degree of Heat more agreeable to the 
ba Sobaghagentsy when ing "gy aaynte opus 
in | | Spirit, thus expanded by the 
Heat, from evaporating, and to keep the Bottles from burſting. 
Nor let it be apprehended that this Treatment of the Waters 


cauſes an intire Loſs of the mineral .Spirit, whereon their Effi- 


cacy depends ; for as the Heat is not great, and 
Caution is here uſed, a ſufficient Quantity of the Spirit is ſtill 
kept in. And though there be no Need of farther Arguments, 
ſince Matter of Fact confirms the Truth hereof, yet we find 
that even the Waters of the hotteſt Springs, whoſe Heat is 
much greater than that here recommended, are not intirely 
deſtitute of this volatile, mineral Principle. 


Dis z AsEs wherein Mix ERAL WATERS are SERVICEABLE, 
contrary to the common Opinion. 

XVIII. Having thus given the neceſſary Cautions and Di- 
reftions, as well to cians as the Patients, with regard to 
entering upon a Courſe of the Waters ; we now proceed to con- 
fider in what Diſtempers they are of more eminent Service than 
any other Remedy. But as the Catalogue of theſe Di 


is extremely large, we ſhall only ſpeak to thoſe wherein moſt 
= rather think the Waters detrimental than advantage- 


as 2 pr 


ous ſhew the Erroneouſneſs of this Opinion, both from 
Reaſon and ence. Fan 3 
XXX. And firſt, the Uſe of Mineral Waters is held - 


ous in violent Fluxes of the Marks r The 
upon which Phyſicians proceed in forbidding Waters in 
theſe Cafes depends upon a falſe Notion of the Cauſes of ſuch 
DO and of the Ingredients of the Waters, which they 
bebe Ang . rirk 1 Ech Cale? 

i ingents are very prejudicial in ſu es, 
they have forbid 8 


But as a of the Blood's Circulation diſcovers the 
true Cauſe of theſe Di es, and as the | of ſtyp- 
tic ients in Mineral Waters is , this Opinion of 
theirs muſt be rejected as idle and frivolous. A careful Enquiry 
into the Cauſe of. violent | 
than an Obſtruction to the free Circulation of the Blood in certain 
Parts of the Body. And thus the Blood having not its due 
Motion through the Canala, impacted Matters are of Conſe- 


rily * de Blood fo | 
greater; | coming to theſe ob- 
ſtructed Parts in a ſtill bar. (pap 008 eng 60 Pallage, 
of Courſe diverts, breaks its Way through other Parts, 
where it has either been accuſtomed to find Vent, or meets 
with the leaft when it comes to be diſcharged with 


ow % * „% ˙ - 
- 


Reſiſtance 


41 | | is 


Blood forcibly upon the more noble ſtagnating 


great Riſques 


is, if the drinking of ſuch Waters 
Waters are wonderfully 


ſhews it to be no other 


ACE 
Violence in the Parts above mentioned. The firſt Intent 
therefore in the Care of theſe Diſorders, is to open the (3, 
ſtructions of the Viſcera, and to reſtore a free Circulation of 
the Blood therein; and this can no other way be ſo effectuil 
done, as'by the drinking of Waters impregnated with a rent, 
ſtimulating Salt; for it is the Property of theſe Waters, by th 
large Quantity of their aqueous Part, to dilute and thin % 
mating Humours, and render them fit for Motion, whilt vy Wi 
their faline Particles they diſſolve the Viſcidities, twitch a; 
ſhake the Canals, and eauſe them to preſs, protrude and ſqueez; 
forwards their Contents. This appears to be the Rationale q 
the Caſe ; and thus in fac Henricus ab Heer expreſsly dect 
that the Spaw Waters are extremely well fitted for Provokin 
the _— ar appears by a ROSE Inſtances, and yet x; 
more ſucceſsful than any other Medicine in ſtopping too 
Fill tad," '-* ak. 
XX. But that the Waters may with the greater Certaing A 
and Advantage have this Effect, proper Care muſt be taken thy 1 
the Body in ſuch Circumſtances be not ed with an imm. 
derate Quantity thereof, but be drank in a fmall Doſe, and m ü 
too hot. How neceſſary a due Regard to this Circurnſtance , WM 
appears by an eminent Inſtance in the two Caroline Spring, WM 
where the Uſe of the meſt temperate of them, called the Mi. 
ſpring, has an admirable Effect in thefe Caſes, whilſt the con- 


| TAY? 


n 
W 


| mon violently hot one rather increaſes the Diſorder. It is a6 4 
the Uſe of cold Waters to ſuch as have weak Nerves, for fear | 


of great Importance, when the above mentioned Fluxes »: 
large, that both before, in, and after a Courſe of the Waten Wi 
all Aloetics, and the ftronger Purgatives be carefully avoidel, 
which put the Blood into a violent Motion; and, if any Purzs |") 
become neceſſary, to uſe in their ſtead thoſe that are gent, I 
2 W Virtae, fuch as Epſom Salt, Rhubay, WAP" 
„Ec. 
XXI. And as theſe Waters have an extraordinary Efficay 
in the ſtopping of Hæmorrhages, their Virtue is no leſs confide- 
able in a Suppreſſion thereof. And this Truth can be queſtion! 
by none but ſuch as have never attended at the Wells; fors 
a Stoppage of theſe natural and critical Diſcharges of the Bloo 
proceeds intirely ſrom an Obſtruction, or ſpaſmodic Contrafta 
of the Blood-veſſels, through which it uſes to run, Mined 
adapted to reſtore and promote the: 
Diſcharges; it being the Property of ſuch Waters to flow to te 
Extremities of the Blood - veſſels, and there ſoften or attenum WR 
the groſſer Subſtances that block up the Paſſages, and force i 
away by the elaſtic of their aerial Spirit; and at te 
ſame time, by the large Quantity of their pure aqueous Pat, 
they relax the hardened and eontracted Fibres, and thus au 
open the accuſtomed Paſſage to the Blood. To confirm ths WR 
Reaſoning, we ſhall here infert the Hiſtory of an extraordum 
Caſe, whereof ourſelves were Witneſſes, and chooſe it a: ³ 


oper fingular Inſtance, out of a very large Number to the m 4 


Puxpoſe. 


A Perſon of Diſtinction, about fifty Years of 
ſtitution betwixt ſanguine and bilious, 
life, Wine, and a high irr Diet, was ſeized with the 
Gout, and hzmorrboidal Flux, returning at ſtated Periok; 
but without being much incommoded thereby, ſo long = | 
continued to open a Vein at proper Seaſons, But being, 1 
few Years ago, adviſed by ſome Phyſician or other to leave d 
Bleeding, under Pretence of growing in Years ; and followily 
this Direction, he was in the Summer Seaſon afflicted wit 
a violent Colic, extreme Coſtiveneſs, and Pain. His uſu 

_ Phyſicians little ſuſpecting the true Cauſe of the Diſtempe 
afcribed it to the Gout ſtruck inwards, and therefore rejedd 
Bleeding as a perfectly uſeleſs or dangerous thing. Anode 
Phyfician being called, and enquiring nazrowly into the Cau 
of the Diſorder, immediately ordered the Patient to have? 
Vein in his Foot, and to uſe emollient Cl 
von this NE ow Pain was immediately leflench 
growing better ces, he was carried at the prop 
Sent i» the Otrolins Wan : by the internal and extern 
Uſe whereof, he happily recovered the periodical Return d 
= 1 and Gout, and was perfectly cured of l 
- C. 0 


XXII. From too large Diſcharges of the Blood - veſſek, 
paſs on to the immoderate ones of the Lymphatics ; the mot 
common whereof are the Gonotrhœa and Gleet in Men, and it 
Fluor albus in Women. With rd to Diſtempers of i 
kind, many Phyſicians imagine that Mineral Waters are imp” 
pers but- icus ab Heer, in his time, clearly remarked 5 

ality of this Opinion, and dechred that, how doubtful ſo* 
others might be in the Point, the Spaw Waters were cert", 
ſerviceable in the virulent and produces Inſtanc® 
his own Knowledge to confirm it. It is however certain Y 
theſe kinds of Fluxes are generally increaſed by te Uk 
Mineral Waters, whence their Diſrepute in ſuch Caſes ſect 
to have proceeded. - For whilſt Phyſicians remained ignorant F 
the Cauſes of theſe Diſorders, they attributed this IncreaF 5 
the Flux to an Increaſe of the Diſtemper; but as the pref 
Diſcoveries in Anatomy have given much better Light i f, 
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ACTI 


and Nature of ſuch Diſtempers, it is proper the Cures of 
* be regulated accordingly. An obſtinate Gonotrhcea 
| Gleet in Men generally has its Riſe from the unſkilful Cure 

a common venereal Lan which corrodes the Proſtate 
lands, asd others belonging to the Parts of Generation, and 
ders them ſcirrhous and fiſtulous. An inveterate Fluor albus 
oceeds from aft acrimonious Humour, generated by a too vio- 
nt or frequent Uſe of Venery; vr from a Humour introduced 

the way of a communicated Taint, which afterwards infects 
v Gum of the Vagina, ſo as not ay to make them diſ- 
b.roe their Juice in plenty upon the adjacent Parts, but the 
ime Juice being alſo infected, eats and corrodes the fine Fibres 
the Parts it paſſes over, and thus occaſions ſharp darting Pains, 
oriations and Ulcers, whence proceeds the Matter of a viru- 
t Flux. From this Account, which is taken from Difſec- 
ons, it clearly appears, that in order to waſh away, dilute 
I weaken theſe infected Juices, "ſoften the hardened Glands, 
rengthen the Fibres that are fretted and corroded, and join 
in with the other untainted Parts, 2a Courſe of Mineral 


= I Waters is highly proper. And though it be true that whilſt the 


e is in hand the Flux will increaſe, yet, when the Courſe 
„there enfues a more certain and confirmed Cure. But 
WE. order to this End, balfamic Remedies, and a moderate De- 
aion of the drying Woods, are to be uſed in the drinking of 
em, by which Means the Cure may be ſurpriſingly faci- 


XXIII. And 90 les ſerviceable is a Courſe of Mineral Wa- 
towards the Cute of Diſtempers ſeated in the Glands of the 


1 1 body, whether 3 from Obſtructions or Relaxations of 


glandular Parts; for ſuch Waters have a very opening, di- 
ing, reſolving, abſterſive and ſtrengthening Quality. Lo 
n che better Credit to this Aſſertion, we ſhall here ſubjoin 
Wc Hiſtory of a curious Caſe that happened lately. 
| q Portugueſe Lady of a noble F amily requiring of her Phyſician 
Purgative by way of Prevention, he officiouſly preſcribed her 


4 an Electuary, upon the Uſe whereof ſhe ſoon fell into a 


violent Salivation, that continued for almoſt eight Months, 
till it had brought her to the extremeſt Weakneſs, and ren- 
dered her like a dead Carcaſs, The Caroline Waters 
were adviſed her, by the Uſe whereof, both internally and 
externally, with the Aſſiſtance of gentle Purgatives at pro- 
per Intervals, ſhe not only got rid of her Spittipg; but quickly 
recovered her former Strength and Beauty. It was remark- 
able in this Lady's Caſe, that after her Cure was compleat, 
ſhe by ſitting longer in the hot Bath than was directed; had 
nearly relapſed into her Spitting, and doubtleſs would have 
done fo, if her Phyſician had not immediately prevented the 
Miſchief by proper Purgatives. 


W XXIV. It is a current Opinion; that the drinking of Mineral 
ers proves prejudicial to the Lungs, and increaſes all the 
orders thereof. The Origin of this Error is apparently ow- 
W's to a falſe Notion of the edients of theſe Waters; and 
WP improper Advice of them to ſuch Perſons whoſe Lungs 
Already ulcerated and eat away; whence the Ignorance of 
icians has pronounced them prejudicial in pulmonic Diſor- 
ers. It is manifeſt by Inſpection, and the Anatomy of tabid 
dies, that moſt Diſtempers of the Lungs ariſe from an Ob- 
ruchon and Hardneſs of the Glands; wherewith this Part 
d plentifully abounds, Hence proceed inveterate Coughs, 
thiſics, Difficulty of Reſpiration, Aſthma's, &c. in all which 
pilcaſes the primary and ſole Intention ſhould be to open and 
flolve away the Obſtructions and Scirrhoſities in the Lungs, 
at cauſe the Diftemper ; and this can no othet way be ſo 
dily effeCted as by a Courſe of Mineral Waters. But to pre- 
nt their ſaline Acrimony, which is certainly unſuitable to the 
licate ſpungy Subſtance of the Lungs, from doing any Miſ- 
ef thereto, it is adviſeable to mix the Waters with Aſſes 
lilk, which Experience ſhews is the beſt for this Purpoſe, or 
ſe with Goats Milk. And mixing the Waters in this Manner 
ot only blunts and mollifies their ſaline Particles, but alſo con- 
uces to temper and ſheathe the Acrimony of the whole Maſs of 
blood, W as to render them eminently ſerviceable in Diſeaſes of 
eLungs. We have ſeen numerous Inftances of their good 
ffech, fo drank in theſe Caſes. Regs 
XXV. What we have above ſaid about the Diſeaſes of the 
7 may alſo be extended to the other Viſcera, and Diſeaſes 
— Lower Belly. The Writings and common Diſcourſes of 
Ylicians are full of the Miſchiefs which they ſuppoſe Mineral 
Vaters bring upon the Viſcera. And indeed the Uſe of theſe 
aers cannot be recommended where the Viſcera are con- 
med, or high tainted ; where the Humours are extravaſated 
" Account of Veſſels broke either in the Thorax or Abdomen, 
where Impoſthumations are formed. To preſcribe the drink- 
$ of Waters in theſe Caſes, is to increaſe the Diſorder, and 
* Death: But this Reſtriction does not reach to all the 
vlcaſes of the Viſcera. The greateſt Number of chronical 
"empers, which come on flowly; and prove of long Con- 


SS 7 have inſerted theſe two Caſes, as being remarkable, though 
FT & properly belonging to the Article ACIDUL #. 


tinuance, proceed from an Obſtruction in theſe Parts, and 4 
Hindrance to the Circulation of the Blood ; for the Prevention 
or Removal whereof there is nothing more ſerviceable than 
Mineral Waters, which preſerve the Viſcera in their natural 


State, and open Obſtructions. Thus they are admirably pre- 
ventive of the Scurvy, of the Aſthma, of Abortion and Steri- 


lity, of the Dropſy and the Stone ; curative of an ill Habit of 


Body, and leſſen a preſent Fit, as well as repel an approaching 
one, of the Gout ; and all this is atteſted by Experience and Ob- 
ſervation. Whence it clearly appears how idle and childiſh 
that Fear is, which many Phyſicians indulge, of the pernicious 
Effects of theſe Waters; though it is true, they have always 
at hand certain ingenious Compariſons,and Inſtances of like Caſes, 


as they call them, which they uſe on all Occaſions, with a 


plauſible Shew to the People. | 
XXVI. In the laſt Place, we ſhall fay a Word or two of 


the proper Diet and Regimen to be obſerved in drinking the 


Waters. For as no Remedy, without a proper Regimen, can 
have its Effect, fo a Courſe of Mineral Waters requires an ex- 
act Cate in this Particular. There are two Errors generally 
run into by the Drinkers, viz. indulging themſelves either too 
much, or too little. Some Phyſicians are ſo ſcrupulous as to 
forbid their Patients the Uſe of all acid, faline and ſpicy Meats, 


though perhaps theſe alone are pleaſing and agreeable to them. 


But the Point of Exactneſs is, here, for every one not greatly to 
recede from his uſual Cuſtom, otherwiſe ch 

hurt, Digeſtion not well performed, and Crudities and ne Diſ- 
orders generated. Others, who have a principal Regard to the 
Stomach, only adviſe the Uſe of ſpiritous and aromatic things, 
which is a great Hindrance to the Buſineſs of Excretion; for 
common Experience teſtifles that ſuch things bind up the Belly. 


Above all, Voracity, and turbulent Diſorders of the Affections 


ſhould be prevented, as great Enemies to Digeſtion ; whence 
the Body is loaded with an uſeleſs Weight, and the Waters 
rendered ineffectual for ſubduing and diſcharging the Crudities 
of the Body. The Stomach alſo will be weakened and relaxed 
by this Procedure, and the Waters now plentifully drank re- 
main longer therein, and thus give riſt to many Inconve- 
niencies. ; | 
How deſtructive the turbulent Paſſions of the Mind are, ap- 
pears from daily Experience ih a State of Health; and unleſs well 
regulated, will prove more perhicious in à fick State, and a 
Courſe of the Waters, whereby the Humours and Foulneſs of 


the Body are put into Motion; ſo that Apoplexies, Palſies, 


and the like nervous Diſtempers, have proceeded from a Miſ- 
conduct in this Particular. To contlude with a wholeſome 
Admonitioh : Infirm Perſons ſhould not raſhly venture upon a 
Courſe of Drinking or Bathing, eſpecially without the Ob- 
ſervance of a proper Regimen. Hoffman. 

I ſhall conclude Hoffman's Account of Mineral Waters 
with his Method of imitating them; but I cannot much re- 
commend it, being unacquainted with the Efficacies of Wa- 
ters thus counterfeited. i ſhould ſuſpe& their Virtues to be in 
no Degree equal to thoſe of the genuine Springs: Experience 
may determine their Effects, and Experiments in this Caſe are 
more excuſable, as Waters thus iniitated can do no great Miſ- 
chief, if applied judiciouſly. | 

I. As it is evident by the preceding Sections, that Mineral 
Waters, for the Prevention and Cure of Diſeaſes, have ng 
known Remedy comparable to them, as all Perſons cannot have 
the Opportunity of frequentirig the Wells, and as the Springs 
themſelves are ſometimes; though rarely, ſubjet to Decay, it 
becomes a Queſtion of Importance, whether, from a Know- 
ledge of the Principles and Ingredients of theſe Waters, they 
may not be imitated. by Art, or the more common Waters 
of every Place be impregnated ſo as to produce the fame 
Effects? Many Chymiſts of the laſt Age held the affirma- 
tive; and in particular imagined, that cold Mineral Springs 
were eaſy to be imitated. But they cartainly went upon 
a falſe Notion, which with many prevails to this Day, that 
theſe Waters owed their principal Virtue to a vitriolic Sub- 
ſtance, and hence imagined that they needed but diſfolve 
ſuch a Subſtance in pure Spting-water, and the thing was done. 
But upon Trial they found their Error; for there is no ſolid 
Vitriol contained in theſe Waters. Nor is there a ſingle In- 
ſtance of a Spring, that we know of, holding a Salt ſo far like 
that of common Vitriol; as when diſſolved in Water to turn 
inky with Galls, make a neutral Salt, or Tattarus Vitriolatus, 
with Oil of Tartar, and, upon evaporating, leave behind a Con- 
cretion, that, when ground with Nitre; yields the Fumes of 
Aqua-fortis. . | | 

'V. To lay a Foundation for a more ſucceſsful Imitation of 
Mineral Springs we muſt obſerve that there are ſome, both of 
the hot and cold Kind, which contain no faline or mineral Prin- 
ciple at all, and are nothing but a very pure, ſubtile and 
light Water; which, however, has very conſiderable niedieinal 
Virtues: If ſuch Spring-water as this be not procurable, we 


may perhaps to as good Advantage uſe in its ſtead the pureſf 


Rain-water: 7 | 
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tit. There are certain Springs of a very light and ſubtile 
Water, containing no IA. faline Principle, and only a 
ſmall Quantity of an irony Subſtance ; and theſe may properly 
be called Iron Waters ; for they exhibit no Change to the 
Eye upon the Admicture of Acids or Alealies; but, by ſtand- 
ing or being heated, depoſite a yellow ny Sediment; It is; 
therefore, no Difficulty to imitate this kind of Water by Art, 
where a ſufficient Quantity of a pure, light and fimple Water 
is at hand. The Method is only to bail it in a Glaſs Veſſel, 
with a little of the more curious and ſubtile Oker fold in the 
Shops ; by which means the Water will acquire a like Virtue, 
when ufed both internally and externally, as choſe of the na- 
tural ron Springs. ; 

IV. There are other Springs remarkable for the Lightneſs 
and Subtilty of their Water, which, beſides a ſmall Proportion 


| of Iron Oker, hold a conſiderable Quantity of common Salt, 


whence they derive their principal Virtue. TheſeW aters are ſome- 
whatpurgative,and adyaritageouſly uſed in the way of Bath. They 
ſuffer no apparent Change upon mixing with Acids or Alcalies, 
and do not abound with a mineral elaſtic Spirit, Such Waters 
therefore may commodiouſly be imitated, by diſſolving a kttle 
ol Gem in the aboye mentioned natural or artiftcial Iron 

ater, 24 * oy | 

V. The Imitation of the cold and baſk mineral Springs is at- 
tended with greater Difficulty, if we would prepare them in 
ſuch a manner as to have the natural, quick and pungent 
Tafte, Smell, and copious elaſtic Spirit. I have, however, at- 
tempted to imitate them, by adding to the fineſt ſimple Water I 


could procure, contained in an earthen Veſſel with a narrow Neck, 


firſt a little highly calcined and diſſolved Salt of Tartar, next 
a little Spirit of Vitriol, ſo as to make an Ebullition, yet ſuffer 
the alcaline Principle to predominate ; then ſhaking the Veſſel 
whilſt it remained cloſe ſtopped. By this means I obtained a 
Water refembling the natural in Tafte, and that threw up nu- 
merous Bubbles in ing out. It likewiſe anſwered the na- 
tural Water in its Virtue and Effects; fo that I have given it 
with grove Adonis 18 men Lyme pers as required the drink- 
ing of the moderate, briſk, and cold Mineral Waters, where 
the natural ones could not be procured. But if the Deſign be 
to imitate the Pyrmont Steel Waters, which abound with an 
Iron Oker, either the natural or artificial Iron Waters ſhould 
be choſe for the Purpoſe, and a ſomewhat larger Proportion of 
Salt of Tartar, and Spirit of Vitriol be uſed; but fo that the Al- 


* There are Reaſons to app that either this Expedient, 
or a worſe, is practiſed at and elſewhere, ſo as to imi- 


tate/the Spaw, the and other foreign and domeſtic 
Waters, in ſuch a manner as to paſs undiſcovered upon ordinary 
Judges. If theſe Dealers had Art enough to make their Imita- 
tions perfect, the Deceit we "on os ect 5 but as 
they commonly manage it, ev inker, who cannot 

„8 
wants it, which he may do by the Help of theſe Directions. 
And to thoſe who are curious in this Particukr, we recommend 
the pureſt Rain-water, and, inſtead of Spirit of Vitriol, the 
true Spirit of Sulphur. But for a Method of imitating theſe 
Waters, which comes ſtill nearer to that of Nature, we think 
Pr imat many Experi and Obſervations 
| e gee By args: Vion, and. i Prin- 

aters 


Stones might be laid on the Courſe of a pure Spring, fo as to 
and richly impregnate the Water that runs 
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beſides theſe, certain purgative Mineral Wa- 


heave 2 bitter neutral Salt Evaporation. Theſe Waters are 
to be imitated, in the Ge manner.) by che means of Oil. of 
Tartar, Spirit of Vitriol, and Epſom Salt, or that ed 
from white Manganeſe and Spirit of Vitriol. And much after 
the ſame way AD 
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ny 
| diflolve, in the and lighteſt 
ſimple Froportion of Glauber's Salt; or a 
fill better Method is mixing Oil of Vitriol with the white 


Manganeſe, fo as t0 obtain om that calcrous Fart, an th 


l= 
ious 1 and drop into 
| and afterwards the Solution of 
artar, till the Alcali manifeſtly predominates. The 
itriol ſhould be firſt poured in, that it may lay bold 
the calcarious Earth, and therewith turn into a neutral and 
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VIII. -Theſe are the ways, I have myſelf tried, to imitate ſʒ 
natural Mineral Waters for internal Uſe. And upon exam, 
ing the Principles and Contents of thefe artificial Water thy 
appear to hold not only the groſſer, earthy and faline Subſtan 
but alſo fomething ely like the curious, elaſtic, mingy 
Principle of the natural Waters, proceeding from the Ag, WM 
and Re- action attending a State of Efferveſcence. = 

They .likewife, upon Trial, appear to have great medic 

Virtues, ſo as to be, with defirable . exhibited i 
cleanſing the Blood, and curing numerous Diſeaſes, accoria l 
to their ſeveral Intentions ; though I cannot poſitively (ay, jc 
will pretend, that they come up to the Excellence of the g 
a mh ela Meet | 

X. It remains that we ſhew a Me | preparing Sink 
Waters for external Uſe, fo as to ſupply the Wale of din 

Springs. We formerly intimated how, by the Addition off 
Salt of Tartar, Pot-aſh and Herbs, wholefome. Baths may Ef 
8 prepared; and ſhall therefore, in this 
touch upon ſuch as may be made by the means of Metaln 
Scoriz. 'The moſt common and uſeful of this kind are thy 
prepared with the Scoria of Iron, which abounds with the cart Wi 
„1 i: 9 prey ea: nuke the Metal. And theſe oil 
of excellent Service for ning and bracing up the : 
and recoyering weak and decayed Labs, ſtopping vu 
of Bleeding, and reſtoring the menſtrual and | 
Flux, where obſtructed ; inſomuch that they may well be (vil 
ſtituted for the natural Iron Baths. Led _—_ 

X. Adjacent to the Smelting-Huts, where Metals are ng 
from their Ore, are to be found uantities of the Shy 
Copper, Antimony and Cobalt, which abounding with Suhbylf 
vitriolic Salt, and an 22 Principle, make ſerviceable Rat 
for ſtrengthening the loſt Tone of the Fibres, and relaxing thy 
when they are too criſp. Theſe Baths have likewiſc a dete 
and cleanſing Virtue ; fo that, with Prudence, and a due H 
8 they may be uſed on many Occaim 

way of ing theſe artificial Baths, is either to take 
Slags as they come hot from the Furnace, or elſe to heat u 
afreſh, and throw them into hot Water, contained in a cli 
covered Veſſelʒ that they may communicate their Virtue w 
Water, which is afterwards to be uſed either in the wal 
Bath or Fomentation occaſionally. | K 

To conclude, there are other artificial Baths prepared i 
Alum and Quick Lime, by boiling them together in fine Rui 
water; and ſuch Baths are highly ſerviceable in paralytic Wl 
orders, and Weakneſs of the Limbs. Hoffman by Shaw. Wi 

Dr. Shaw has been more particular and intelligible in is 
Method of examining Mineral Waters than any former Auth 
on this Subject. As I would enable every Body concerneli 
the Practice of any Branch of „ and all curious Gent 
men, to make ſucceſsful R into the Nature of pat 
cular Mineral Waters, I ſhall inſert the Method of doing 
from the above mentioned ingenious and indefatigable Gen 
man, without the idle Affectation of unneceſſary Variations. 
I preſume the Importance of the Subject, to the Health 
Welfare of Mankind, will render any Apology for the 5" 
lixity of thefe Accounts of Mineral Waters ſuperfluous. 

L Before we enter upon the Enquiry itſelf, it will be net 
fary to collect together the principal Inftruments and Appai 
propoſed to be uſed therein, that the Work may afterwars i 
ceed with leſs Interruption. 5 

II. And, firſt, the Mariner may be uſeful, in. 
termining the Situation of the Well, and the Courſe of the V 
ter to ws, VI * e S * 2 
pointing excepting for the Variation 

uirer may thence be enabled to lay down with Exactneß f 
Courle or Windings of the Streams, and the reſpective din 
tion of the adjacent Towns or Country. | | 

III. * the Water itſelf, its Contents, and f. 
mineral Subſtances found near the Confines of the Well 

Courſe of the Water, there will be required, 1 

1. Exact Scales and Weights. | 

2. An hydroſtatical Balance. 

3- Variety of Glaſſes, common and chymical. 

4. Cements. | | 
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5 An Air-Pump. 
F 8. Microſcopes. 8 ei ö 
9. An armed Loadſtone, or touched Plate of Iron. 


10. Diſtilled Water. 

11. Crucible * | 

12. Melting m urnace. 75 
13. Fluxes, or Flux-powders, 


IV. 40 The Scales ſhould be of three Sizes, all of f. 
well made, for weighing Grains, Drams and Qu 
a few Pounds 3 and the Weights employed ſhould be 


h 


— 


. medicinal, or Apothecaries Weight; the Pound 
hich is the e hunge the Ounce divided into eight Drams, 


N 21 and the Scruple into twenty 


Dram into three 
| hydroſtatical Balance is an Inftrument, or a 
1125 a Scales, contrived to weigh Bodies in Water, 
to determine their ſpecific Gravity, as it alſo will do that 
Mineral Water, by weighing a certain Glaſs Bubble 
rein, the Weight of the ubble in the Air and in common 
ater being known beforehand, 
VI. (3) Glaſſes to be procured are, 1. Such as may com- 
Kiouſly exhibit the Water to the Eye and the Senſes, and 
111d therefore be cryſtalline, and ſome of them cylindri- 
. 2. Such as may bear Heat, and ſerve for Evaporation ; 
{> ſhould therefore be ſhallow, and widen upwards. 3. Such 
may confine the Water, as common Phials, Bottles, Glaſs- 
es. and Bolt-heads. And 4. Such as may ſerve for Diſtil- 
fen, as Glaſs-bodies, with Alembick-heads, or Retorts and 


celVETsS. 
VI. (4) By Cements are here meant thoſe Matters, or arti- 
al Compoſitions, which being applied to the Mouths of 
ſaſſes, tend to preſerve the contained Water in a ſound State, 
keeping it from all Communication with the external Air, 
2s melted Roſin, Sealing-wax, or rather proper Mixtures of 
ax, Turpentine, &c. | 
III. (5) A Thermometer is of Uſe to determine the De- 
> of Warmth or Coldneſs of the Water; being an Inſtru- 
t conſiſting of a hollow Glaſs-ball, with a long and Slender 
or Stem, fllled to a certain Height with tinged Spirit of 
ine, and divided into Degrees along the Stem, ſo as by the riſing 
falling of the Spirit of Wine therein, to ſhew the ce of 
armth or Coolneſs of any Fluid wherein the Ball is placed. 
IX. (6) A ſmall Hand-Pump, made either of. Wood or 
, with its proper Embolus, or Sucker, is n to raiſe 
Water immediately from near the Bottom of the Well, to 
whether this differs from that taken up near the upper 
face ; though other Contrivances may alſo be uſed for this 
JOIe. 
by (7) The Air-Pump, with its Glaſs Receivers, is a pro- 
ent in helping to diſcover the Proportion of Air, or 
atile, fugitive Spirit contained in the Water; for ſpirituous 
aters are found to throw up, and diſcharge a large Quantity 
Bubbles, when placed: under the exhauſted Receiver of the 
Pump; and according to the greater or leſs Number and 
of the Bubbles thus diſcharged, the Water is judged to be 
re or leſs aerial or ſpiritous. 
U. (8) Microſcopes, or Magnifying-Glaſſes, may be uſed 
examining whether any viſible component Particles can be 
nd in a fingle Drop of the Water ; but more ſucceſsfully 
haps in determining the Figures of the Cryſtals, or Salts of 
Water, after Evaporation, or during the time of Cryſtal- 
ation. It might alſo be proper to examine all the other ſolid 
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viſible Contents of the Water by the Microſcope, both in a 
e of Mixture, and after are ſeparated from each other, 
II. (9) The armed „or touched Plate of Iron, 


of uſe to diſcover whether any of the mineral Matters found 
ir the Confines of the Well, or among the dry Contents of 
Water, are of an irony Nature; for whatever the armed 
Rditone, or a touched Iron Plate attraQts, is generally allowed 
be lron. Though other Proofs of this ſhould alſo be procured. 
perhaps the Loadſtone will not attract Iron in all States and 
cumſtances; as unleſs it be pure and perfect, or have all the 
s eflential to malleable Iron; ſo that a mineral Subſtance 
J Pos be irony, though the Loadſtone ſhould not at- 
I | 6 
XIII. (10) Diſtilled Water, or Water freed as much as 
file from all mineral, ſaline, terreſtrial, or other foreign 
tters, is of uſe to diſcover the ſaline or ſoluble Contents of 
mineral Sybſtange, or dry Matter of a mineral Water, by 
laing them from the lefs ſoluble: Parts, and giving them 
gin in a folid Form, by Evaporation, or Cryſtallization. . The 
ater ſhould be pure 27 this Purpoſe ; otherwiſe it might mix 
own mineral or faline-Matters along with thoſe of the Mat- 
| Propoſed to be examined, and: ſo render the Experiment 
R: ugg or — any; No there wh wu A _ way 
en ot procur ater in purity, than by gentle. Diſtillation 
ee 
- (1x) Crucibles, or Melting · pots, made of an earthy, 
Ron Matter, are uſeful in —— whether the dry Comm 
Water, or other Mineral Subſtances; are metallic, or hold 
. conſiderable Proportion of Metal; for if they do, the Me- 
usually be get out of them, by powdering the Sub- 
| wa and, if neceſſary, mixing it with. a proper Flux, then 
KV ger e firong Fires el Io ee 
e A irony Fire is required to melt moſt metallie Sub- 
WS o 2s m ſepatate the Metal from them; though, in 
1 Caſes, a Wind Furnace, that is, a Melting Furnace, or 
ren mated barely, with a Current of Air, which it ſpon- 
Tale Graves to, infelf, is ſufficient for dis | Purpoſe.” Bur 


briſkly agitated, or blown with a Pair of double Bellows, like 
thoſe of the Silverſmith, or Blackſmith, are uſually required. 

XVI. (13) Fluxes, or Flux-powders, are any kind of Sub- 
ſtance, which being added to a Mineral, or Ore, and melted 
therewith, cauſes it to run eaſier, and yield its Metal ſooner, 

or in greater Plenty, than it would do when melted without Ad- 
dition. Thus Tartar, or |, Nitre, or Salt-petre, Borax, 
Glaſs of Lead, Iron-filings, &c. are Fluxes, and ſhould be 
ready at hand, in order to the Examination of the Mineral 
Subſtances that may occur in the preſent Enquiry. 

XVII. (14) Certain vegetable Matters are found to ſtrike dif- 
ferent Colours with different Liquors; and according to the 
Colour produced, an Indication is obtained of one or more par- 
ticular Subſtances contained in a Liquor. Thus if freſh Violets 
be ſuffered to ſtand for ſome time in a pellucid Mineral Water, 
and the Water ſhould now appear of a red Colour, hence an In- 
dication would be gained that an Acid is predominant in the Wa- 
ter ; but if a green Colour ſhould thus be produced, this denotes 
that an Alcali prevails in the Water ; but if the Water retains 
the native blue Colour of the Violets, this ſhews that the Wa- 
ter is neutral, or that neither an Acid nor Alcali prevails there- 
in. The Principal therefore of thoſe vegetable Subſtances, 
which have the Faculty of indicating, by a Change of Colour, 
the Contents of a Mineral Water, or other Liquor, ſhould be 
procured, and kept in Readineſs for our Purpoſe. 

XVIII. Theſe Vegetable Subjects ſeem reducible to four 
Claſſes, viz. | 

I. Such as are aſtringent, 

2. Of a fine Texture, 

3. Purgative, 

4. Alterative. | | 

XIX. (1) Among Aſtringents may be reckoned Green- tea, 
Oak-leaves, Oak-bark, Pomegranate- bark, Balauſtian- flowers, 
Sumach, but more particularly Galls; all which are adapted 


to diſcover whether the Water be of an irony Nature, or con- 
tain any Particles of Iron, or the Vitriol of Iron. And this 
they do by turning ſuch Water purple, black, or duſky ; and; 
with time, precipitating a light, duſky Cloud, or inky Sub- 


ſtance to the Bottom. The Galls for this Purpoſe ſhould be of 
the blue, or ſtrongeſt kind, ſound, and newly reduced to Powder, 
which may be kept in a Glaſs cloſe ſtopped. This Powder is 
uſed with greater Diſpatch, Convenience and Exactneſs than a 
Tincture of Galls made in Water, which weakens their Vir= 
tue. The Tincture beſides loſes of its tinging Faculty by keep- 
ing, and at the ſame time acquires a deep Colour, which may 
diſturb the Experiments. | 
XX. [z) Under Vegetables of a fine Tincture come the 
coloured or colouring ones, which have their Colours eaſily al- 
tered by ſimple Mixture; ſuch as the Flowers of red Roſes, 
Mallows, Violets, Bluebottles, Clove-Julyflowers, Lignum 
Nephriticum, &c. which ſerve to indicate, by the Change of 
Colour they produce in the Water, what kind of faline, or 
earthy Matters predominate therein. Thus, as was before ob- 
ſerved, Violets turn a Water red where an Acid preſides, and 
green where an Alcali ; but communicate their own blue Co- 
lour where the Water is neither acid nor alcaline. And thus 
common Water being neither acid nor alcaline, an Infu- 
fion of theſe Flowers therein exhibits a beautiful blue Colour. 
And as pure cryſtalline Sugar alfo is neither acid nor alcaline, 
the Addition thereof to the Infuſion of theſe Flowers introduces 
no C of Colour; whence the Syrup of Violets may be 
commodiouſly ſubſtituted for the Flowers, in the making of our 
Experiments. | | 
XXI. (3) The purgative Vegetables of Uſe in our Enquiry, 
gre chiefly , Rhubarb, H Is, Mechoacan, Jalap, c. 
and this by the way of ſimple Infuſion, Tincture, or De- 
coction, to diſcover ſome certain Contents, or ſolutive Powers 
of the Waters, but more particularly the Salts thereof ; for 
alcaline Salts are found, in all Trials, to heighten the Tinctures, 
or Virtues of theſe purgative Ingredients, or make the Water 
take up more of their Parts, eſpecially if they be unctuous, or 
reſinous. Neutral Salts are alſo found to have the like Ef- 
fect, in a leſs Degree, whilſt acid ones are little diſpoſed to 
the Bodies of theſe Drugs, or make them yield ſtrong 


open 
Tinctures. | | 
called the alterative, or 1 7 
may 


XXII. (4) Thoſe 8 
ing Woods, as Guaiacum, Afras, Saunders, Cc. 

and help to diſcover the 
ill yield their Virtues to ſome 


likewiſe ſerviceable in this N 

Contents of the Water, as they | 
Waters better than to others; particularly to ſuch as abound 
with a Salt capable of diſſolving their reſinous or unctuous Barts, 
wherein their medicinal Virtue principally appears to conſiſt. 
And by this means alſo ſome new Uſes of the Water may pro- 
bably be diſcovered, viz. by applying it to the making of In- 

fuſions, Decoctions, or ExtraQts of various Drugs or Simples. 
XXIII. (15) It is of Importance in the Enquiry to know how 
the Water aer the animal Fluids, or other animal Subſtances, 
as this may not onl give Light into the Contents of the Was 
ter, but - alſo irections for its prudent Uſe, and ſhew 
what Effects may be TIP expected from drinking. om 
* | — 
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here we ſhould principally regard the Changes it produces in 


the freſh extravaſated Blood of a healthy Perſon ; in lated 
or dry healthy human Bloody in the Serum of ſound Blood; 
in morbid Blood of various kinds, as that of rheumatic, ſcor- 
butic, pleuritic, conſumptive, hypochondriacal, and maniacal 
Perſons ; upon the Calculus humanus, or Stone of the Bladder ; 
upon Gall-ſtones ; upon the Chalk-ſtones of gouty Perſons ; 
upon Matter, or Pus; upon Urine, recent, ſtale, and gravelly, 
Sc. upon viſcid Phlegm, gellied Lympha, and other ſound 
and morbid animal Subſtances ; eſpecially as aſſiſted with a De- 
gree of Heat equal to that of the human Body. 4 

XXIV. (16) It may be proper to mix different kinds of 
Minerals with the Water, to try if any remarkable Changes 
can be thereby produced, or the Virtues of the Water increaſed, 
or its Contents the better diſcovered. + And in this View ſeveral 
Ores, eſpecially the ſofter, or more ſoluble ſorts might be uſed ; 
eſpecially Iron-ore, Mundic, Marcaſites, or the Pyrites, as 
alſo Lime-ſtone, Alum-ſtone, Vitriol, Sulphur, and the Mineral 
Salts. Anyof theſe Matters, if made to diſſolve in the Water, 
might — a. conſiderable C therein, or increaſe its 
Virtues, if they - depended upon tents of the ſame kind. 
Thus, for Example, if any Part of the Virtue of the Water 
ſhould depend upon Iron, the artificial Introduction of more 
Iron might heighten the Virtue of the Water. And fo again, 
if Vitriol, Alum, or Sulphur, be naturally contained in the 
Water, theſe Minerals might be added to it in a proper man- 
ner. So again it may be proper to try whether pure Silver will 
change its Colour, or turn black in the Water ; or whether 
Lead, Quickfilver, &c. will any way diſſolve therein, where- 
by a Knowledge may be gained of certain Contents, or Proper- 
ties of the Water. 

XXV. (17) The Head of the artificial Subſtances might ad- 
mit of great Variety; but we will here ſingle out the more 
neceſſary Particulars, under the Claſles of, 

1. Alcalies. 

2. Acids. l 

Metallic Preparations, and Solutions. 

XVI. (1) By Alcalies are here meant what the Chymiſts 
called fixed and volatile alcaline Salts and Spirits. Fixed alca- 
line Salts are made, by boiling the white Aſhes of proper vege- 
table Subjects, ſuch as common Billet Wood, Bean-ftalks, 
Vine-cuttings, Tartar, &c. in Water, to diſſolve the Salt out 
of the Aſhes, then evaporating the clear Solution till a dry 
Salt be left behind. Salt of Tartar is a principal Salt of this 
kind, and has conſiderable Uſes in the Examination of Mineral 
Waters; for as it diſſolves more readily and fully in Water 
than any earthy Subſtance, in proportion as it diſſolves, the 
carthy Subſtance contained in the Water will fall to the Bottom ; 
ſo that, by this Expedient, a large Quantity of the Earth of a 
Mineral Water may be ſeparated, and e to aſſume a dry 
Form. And as this Salt is alcaline, if the-Water be acid, ſome 
Conflict or Ebullition may be expected upon mixing them to- 
gether ; for this is commonly the Caſe when an Acid and Alcali 
are mixed. Or, by a prudent Addition of this Salt, ſo as juſt 
to take off the Acidity of the Water, a neutral Salt may be 
made, and, by a proper Treatment, rendered ſenſible, ſo as 
to afford a ſatisfactory Proof that the Water was acid. Salt of 
Tartar alſo readily runs, by the Moiſture of the Air, into a 
ponderous Liquid, called Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, which 
may often be uſed with greater Convenience than the Salt itſelf, 
as it is purer, more eaſily unites with Water, and niay be more 
commodiouſly dropped into it. But if either the Rack, or 
Acid of a Water, ſhould be light, fine, or almoſt imperceptible, 
ſo as not to manifeſt themſelves upon the Addition of a ſtrong 
Alcali, a milder fort may be required, ſuch as thoſe called vola; 
tile alcaline Salts, or urinous Spirits, viz. the Salts or Spirits 
of Hartſhorn, Blood, Urine, &c. OPT 

XX VII. (2) We muſt likewiſe be provided of thoſe called 
Mineral Acids, or artificial acid Spirits ; ſuch as the Spirit and 
Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of Sulphur made by the Bell, Spirit of 
Salt, Spirit of Nitre, &c. for theſe Acids ſerve- to diſcover 
whether the Water be alcaline. Thus for Example, as Oil 
of Vitriol is a very ſtrong Acid, a Drop or two whereof will 
communicate a perceptible Acidity to four or five Qunces of 
common Water, if a Drop or two of this Acid give no per- 
ceptible Acidity to four or five Ounces of a Mineral Water, it 
will hence appear, that the Mineral Water is alcaline, or im- 
pregnated with ſomething that has a Power to blunt Acids, or 
deſtroy their acid Nature, and turn them neutral. But where 
only a light, or ſubtile Alcali is contained in a Mineral Water, 
lighter Acids may be uſed for the Purpoſe, ſuch as Lemon- 
Juice, diſtilled Vinegar, Rheniſh Wine, Cc. P 

XXVII. (3) The Metallic Solutions, or Preparations, uſually 
made by Chymiſts, will be of conſiderable Service, not only 
as they may confirm the Concluſions drawn from other Ex- 
periments ; but alſo diſcover ftill more of the Contents and 
Properties of the Water. Some of the moſt neceſſary ones are 
the following, viz. * 777 e 
I. A Solution of corroſive Sublimate in diſtilled Water. 


- 2. A Solution of pure Silver in Aqua fortis. 


- - 


to enter upon the Enquiry itſelf ; as the Buſineſs of eum 
| duced to the Form of an Art, er brought under the Lame 


pears in all 


upon its Contents, Ingredients, or the Parts whereof it # 


3. A Solution of Quickſilver in Aqua fortis. 3 
4. A Solution of Saccharum Saturni, or Sugar of Lea 
Water. 1 
5. A Solution of Gold in Aqua regia. A 
6. A Solution of Copper, in Aqua fortis ; and anothe Wi 
the ſame Metal, in Spirit of Sal-Ammoniac. FE: 
7. A Solution of Iron, in Aqua .fortis ; and another q 
ſame Metal, in diſtilled Vinegar, or any tart Wine; eln ke 
of all which will appear in the Courſe of the Enquiry, Wl 
I. My preſent Deſign is to ſhew the Poſſibility of nal | 


an exact and ſatisfactory Enquiry into the Contents of a Mall 
ral Water; for till this alſo is ſhewn, we ſhall not be preg ti 
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phyſical Demonſtration. Some Attempts, indeed, haye 1M 
made in this Way; but they are ſo imperfect as to leaye ni 
ſtrong Objections upon the Minds of the major Part of vl 
turaliſts, Phyſicians, and Chymiſts. The Reaſon appear if 
have been this, that the Experiments hitherto offered, u 
—— the Contents of Mineral Waters, are gene 
flight and ſuperficial, or by no means verified, and carried a 
the I. orm of Induction. _ 5 
By Induction we mean the Art o uiry, original 
vented by the Lord Chancellor Bacon * * 4 Rn, gow 2 
delivered by him (though never perfected) in the ſecond H 
of his Novum Organum. This Art is no more than a rat 
or ſcientiſical Method of inveſtigating or tracing out the H 
tures of Things, ſo as to manifeſt by what Laws, Mean, 
Actions oy phyſically exiſt, and produce their Effects. ha 
eſpects to be the beſt, or moſt. certain, if notti 
only true Art hitherto known, of promoting phyfical Ku 
ledge, provided it be practiſed with that Caution, and acm 
ing to thoſe Rules which itſelf delivers. The principal Uh 
of it are to ſhew what Method ſhould be obſerved, and wlf 
Experiments or Obſervations are to be made in every di 
how they are to be applied, what Particulars they brig vi 
Light, or what Diſcoveries they afford; nor does this A 
tain its End, till certain Axioms, or general Concluſom u 
formed by its means, comprehending the Nature of the Wl 
ject, directing to an extenſive Practice upon it. Tull 
Art, therefore, conſiſts in a prudent and ſuitable Uſe of tel 


vention, the Memory, 1 and Experiment, all va 
proved and affiſted to the utmoſt ; where Invention d 
the Articles of Enquiring, Reaſoning directs the Experiment 
and the Experiments, when made, inform and farther du 
the Invention and the Reaſon, ſo as to point out other 
periments, till the Nature of the Subject is fully diſcoren 
Thus, in the preſent Undertaking, this Art has directed the 
vention, the Reaſon and the Memory, to caſt about, and iy 
geſt, the firſt Heads of Enquiry, and the Experiments to 
made; but can proceed no farther till the Experime 
themſelyes are made, or the Anfwers gained from Natur: 
the Queſtions propoſed ; after which, the Reaſon, from 
new Light acquired, may direct farther Experiments, til 
the Enquiry is brought to a Concluſion. & 
III. The preſent Buſineſs is, therefore, to explain the! 
ture of the neceſſary Experiments, with the way of condi 
ing them, according to the Art above mentioned, that f 
may give a clear and juſt Information, and not lead us i 
Error and Confuſion ; but to do this in the ampleſt and 
fatisfactory manner, would require an Exactneſs, or Scrupulot 
neſs of Procedure, which might diſguſt any but mathemat® 
8 us into a unſuitable to the pre 
gn. ugh, as the thing is of the utmoſt Importua 
not only to the Beins Jnr but likewiſe to all ohen 
the like kind, it may be proper to dwell a little upon it, 1 
a View to ſhew, by way of Example, what Rigour is requith 
and what Evidence, or Ptoofs may be had in phyſical B 
quiries, and the Examination of Mineral Waters. 
IV. The End of our, preſent Enquiry is, to diſcove! 
Contents, Virtues and Uſes of a certain Mineral Water; bl 
as the Virtues and Uſes of this Water muſt neceſſarih) dy 
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ſiſts, the principal Drift and Scope of the Enquiry mult 
to diſcover, or, as far as. poſſible, to manifeſt theſe Conte 
and bring them under the Cognizance of the Senſes or Reaſ® 
V. And here it comes firſt to be conſidered, from the 
parent Nature of the Thing, and from ſome Knowledge a 
Properties of common Water, and the Subſtances « le 
difloing, therein, with what kinds of Matters the preſent W 
neral Water is likely to be impregnated. Now it js 
evident, that the Contents of every: Willd} muſt be fuch BY 
capable of lodging therein, without hindering its T. 14 
and} e giving it Properties different from thoſe four by 
y the „or icular Experim otherwiſe it WH 
not be the Water 4 =p 2063 2300 11 0 * wo 
VI. Mineral Waters are generally 'underftood to be 0 
running Waters, which receive any remarkable Qualitf ® 
Property in the Earth, whereby they differ from common” | 


wa 
ff 


thence become either more beneficial than that, in the 
= wm _ of certain Diſeaſes, or elſe more noxious or 
” ccjudicial to the Body. By which Definition, the Contents of 


8 ſcem, as the Name imports, limited to Sub- 
— a "Mineral Kingdom. But as juſt Definitions can 


* though without neglecting ſuch as may be of a 


f 

f 
: animal Nature : For as vegetable and animal Mat- 

| ] alem abound in the Earth, and may lie in the Courſe 

cor Confines of a Spring, it is not impoſſible that certain Parts 

1 thereof ſhould, at ſome Times, or in ſome Places, mix with 

ater. - 

3 = But, to ſhorten our preſent Labour, it may be proper 
cd contract our View, and here limit ourſelves to ſuch things 
4 only, as Water is commonly known to diſſolve, and ſuch as have 
| Ko found, by competent Trials, to exiſt in Mineral Waters; 
or ve do not here undertake to write a Syſtem of Natural and 
| Chymical Philoſophy, but to ſhew the way of purſuing a par- 
ticular Enquiry into Mineral Waters, by means of ſuitable 
Experiments. LE 5 FAC 

VIIL The Bodies capable of permanently diſſolving in Wa- 
ter, without hindering its Tranſparency, and ſuch as have been 
fund to exiſt in Mineral Waters, ſeem reducible to four 
Claſſes, viz. 

I, Salts, 

2. Earths. 

3. Sulphuts. 

4. Fumes, or Spirits. 

Now the Queſtion here is, whether Natural Philoſophy and 
hymiſtry, even in their preſent States, may not ſupply ways 
f diſcovering, with phyſical Certainty, if any of theſe are or 
e not contained in a Mineral Water. From ſeveral Obſerva- 
ions and Experiments, which we have ourſelves made, and 
pome alſo that we have read, we incline to think this poſſible, 
nd now proceed to lay down the ways wherein we judge it 
nay be effected. 1 
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(1) SALTS. 


| TIX, All true Salts diſſolve in Water, this being one of their 
flential Properties, or Characteriſtics ; and- as there are few 
Mineral Waters but what, upon a common Analyſis, are found 
d contain a faline Subſtance ; and as the principal Virtue of 
beſe Waters is ſometimes found to reſide therein, a primary 
Regard ſhould be had to diſcover, whether a propoſed Mineral 
Water contains any Salt, to determine the Species thereof, if 
own, aſſign its Proportion to the Water, or to the other In- 
redients, deſcribe its particular Properties, Virtues, and Uſes, 
nd produce or exhibit ſuch Salt, or Salts, in their natural or 
e Form and Appearance. | | 
X. The natural Mineral Salts, or Salts ſuppoſed to be Mine- 
U are, | 
1. Sea Salt, or common Salt. 
2. Nitre. 
3 Alum, 
4. Borax. | 
5. Sal Ammoniac. _ 
6. Epſom Salt, or the Sal Catharticum amarum. 
4 Dr. Liſter's Nitrum Murale, or Calcarious Nitre. 
« The univerſal Aci. | 
9- The mineral alcaline Salt. 


_ (1) SSA SALT. 


XI. In order to diſcover whether. Sea Salt, or any other 
own Salt be. naturally contained in a Mineral Water, it is 
roully neceſſary to be acquainted with the Natures. and Pro- 
tics of theſe Salts, otherwiſe we might be at a Loſs to know 
m, when they come-in ,our: way. i Dft8. 


from all other known Salts, ſeem to be theſe, viz. - 5 
1. Its particular Appearance, its ſaline Taſte, and its Form 


ng either that of Grains, or cubical Cryſtals, when true 
** preſerving Quality, eſpecially. with regard to animal 


eee eee 


er live 


it of the Spirit of Salt. 

aut Vapour" 5) Ditilatzon 3 Which 
2 Solvent ſor Geld. 

lng through-the-Pores'of the Crucible. 

1 le and fed alcaline Salt. 


| Xll. Some of the chief Properties of Sea Salt, as diſtinguiſh- * 


5: le affording che true Spirit of Seltz In a denſe, white, 

Spirit, as well as che 
6 Is meking ich Digeult) in a trotig Fite,” kad at length. 
7: Its being recoverable from its own Spirit by the Addition 
e Sit conftituring Sal Anttoniac with any volatile Al. 
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cali or the Salt itſelf affording Sal Ammoniac by Sublimation, 
after being digeſted with Urine. 


9. Its remaining diſſolved by common Water, in the Pro- 


portion of about ſix Ounces to a Pint. 


10. Its Faculty of precipitating Silver diſſolved in Aqua fortis, 
fo as to increaſe the Weight of the Silver, and render it volatile 
in a ſtrong Fire. A previous Knowledge of theſe Properties of 

Sea Salt may ſufficiently enable us to diſcover it in a Mineral 
Water, or under whatever Form or Diſguiſe it may happen 
to be met with. | 

XIII. The known ways of diſcovering whether Sea Salt be 
contained in a Water, ſeem reducible to theſe three, viz. 

I. Addition to the Water. 

2. Evaporation, and Addition to the dry Matter, 

3- Cryſtallization. 

(1) By AppiTION to the WAaTERs. 


XIV. Caſe 1. To two Ounces of pure diſtilled common Wa- 
ter, contained in a white, cryſtalline, cylindrical Glaſs, add, 
Drop by Drop, four Grains of a pellucid Solution of Silver, 
made in Aqua fortis, with one Ounce of refined Silver to four 
Ounces of proof Aqua fortis, and no Milkineſs, Cloudineſs, 
Change of Colour, or Tranſparency will appear in the 
Water. 

XV. Caſe 2. To two Ounces of the ſame diſtilled Water add 
a ſingle Grain of Sea Salt, let it perfectly diſſolve therein, 
by ſtirring the whole together with a clean Glaſs Rod; and 
now dropping in four Grains of the ſame Solution of Silver, 
a manifeſt Milkineſs, or white Cloudineſs will appear in the 


ns or a white Precipitate fall to the Bottom of the 
8. ' 


XVI. Now, as nothing was added in the ſecond Caſe, more 
than in the firſt, beſides a ſingle Grain of Sea Salt, it is manifeſt 
that the Solution of Silver, by cauſing a Milkineſs, or white 
Precipitate, gives an Indication of the Sea Salt added to the 
Water in the ſecond Caſe. Therefore, when ſuch a Solution 
of Silver cauſes no Change in a ſuitable Proportion of a Water, 
it may hence be ſuſpected that the Water contains extremely 
little, or no Sea Salt; but if a Milkineſs, or white Precipitate 
enſues, that ſome Proportion of Sea Salt is lodged therein. 

XVII. The chymical Reaſon of the Experiment is this; 
that Silver remains permanently diſſolved in its proper Men- 
ſtrum Aqua fortis; and by no means ſo in the Solvent of Gold, 
or Aqua regia, which will not touch Silver, but conſtantly 
precipitates it from its own Solvent Aqua fortis, on account 
of Sea Salt, or Spirit of Sea Salt, contained in Aqua regia, 
which conſtitutes the ſole Difference betwixt the two Men- 
ſtruums. And therefore, when a Solution of Silver, made in 
Aqua fortis, is added to pure diſtilled Water, which contains 
no Sea Salt, it mixes intimately therewith, the Silver here alſo 
remaining tranſparently diffolved, and equally ſuſpended, and 
diſperſed through the whole; but upon the Addition of Sea Salt, 
which' turns the Liquor into an Aqua regia, the Silver is im- 
mediately let looſe, . the Mixture grows white, or ns and 
lets the Silver fall, according to its Nature, in a white Powder 
or Precipitate, to the Bottom. E 


XVIII. Caſe 3. To the like Quantities of the ſame Water, 
contained in ſeveral Glaſſes, ſeparately add a Grain of pure 
Nitre, pure Alum, and pure Borax, in all which there is 
no Mixture of Sea Salt, and into each Glaſs let fall the Solu- 
tion of Silver as before, upon which no Change of Colour, 
or Tranſparency will enſue, nor any Precipitation be made. 
And this appears to hold of all the Salts wherein no Sea Salt 

is contained. i | {Be 

XIX. Caſe 4. Mix together, in a clean Glaſs Mortar, equal 

- or unequal Parts of pure Nitre, pure Borax, and pure Alum, 
- wherein there is no-Sea-Salt lodged ; put four Grains of this 


Mixture into two Ounces. of the diſtilled Water, let the 


- whole intirely diſſolve therein; then add the Solution of Sil- 
ver, as before, and ftill no Milkineſs or Precipitation, like 
that in the ſecond Caſe, will appear. And this alſo ſeems to 
bold of any Mixture of Salts, provided there be no Sea Salt 
among them. y | | 
XR, "Theſe four Caſes, when duly conſidered and compared, 
will ſhew that a Solution of Silver in Aqua fortis is a ready, 


an exact, and commodious thing for intimating whether there be 


or be not any conſiderable, or even minute Proportion of Sea+ 


; SOUR „ aun bs ENV, > bil nh Salt contained in a Water. The fame may likewiſe be done 
. The particular Odour it yields in this Decrepitatian, being 


by a Solution of Quickſilver in Aqua fortis, or an aqueous So- 


* * 


lution of Sugar of Lead, though not in ſo exquiſite and perfect 
a manner. This kind of Proof may ſometimes, indeed, hap- 


pen to be fallacious, incompetent, or inſufficient, becauſe other 
© Salts, or Subſtances, . whoſe Natures and Properties are not 


hitherto known, may poſlibly be able to precipitate Silver in Solu- 

tion, as well as Sea ile does; whence ſuch kind of Trials ſhould 

not be propoſed as demonſtrative, but only as probable. All 

the Inference, therefore, to be juſtly made from them, ; before 

they are otherwiſe verified, or confirmed, is, that ſince it muſt 

with regard to the Truth of the Experiment, be the ſame = 
| | TP 1 


9 
. 
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Whether Sea Salt is added to a Water by Nature, by Acci- 
dent, or the Hand of Man, provided it be in the Water, we 
may hence be furniſhed with a probable Indication whether any 
"Sea Salt, even in a fmall Proportion, be contained in a Water 
of not. We now to more direct and infallible Proofs. 


(2)By EvaPoRAT1ON and ADDITION to the DRV MATTER. 


XXI. Caſe 1. To half a Pint of diſtilled common Water 
add a Dram or two of Sea Salt, which being totally diſſolved 
therein, evaporate the Solution, over a clear Fire, tIll a dry 
Matter remains at the Bottom. This dry Matter will, upon 
all Trials, be found to be Salt. Thus, for Example, lay 
a Part of it upon a Piece of clean Glaſs, and add to it a few 

of well re&ified Oil of Vitriol, and a conſiderable 

Heat and Ebullition will enſue, and a particular white, pun- 

gent Vapour, or Steam, ariſe, having the exact Smell of 

Glauber's ſtrong Spirit of Sea Salt. Now, as no other 

Salt, unleſs it contains Sea Salt, or the Spirit of Sea Salt, 

is found, upon the like Experiment, to afford this particular 

Vapour and Odour, we have hence a clear Indication that Sea 

Salt was contained in the dry Matter, and by adding a ſuffi- 

cient Proportion of diſtilled Water to this Matter, then eva- 

parating the Solution, the Salt may be eaſily recovered in its 
own priſtine Form. 

XXII. Caſe 2. As Nitre and Sea Salt may happen to be 
F, e e, upon Conte of Ol of Vital dif 
V: or Spirits, u ntact of Oi itriol, diſ- 
ſolve equal 8 Salts in diſtilled Water, and 

ing the fi Moiſture, put the tter into a 
| — ding Ol of Vitriol v2 it, Sil in a Sand Heat, 

whereby a true Aqua regia will be obtained; that is, a 

Mixture of Spirit of Nitre, and the Spirit of Sea Salt, both 

which Spirits are thus made to riſe in Vapour, and come 

over mixed into the Receiver; whence we have a clear In- 
dication that both Sea Salt and Nitre were contained in the 

Mixture; fince no other Matters beſides theſe two in Con- 

38 are found to afford the true Aqua regia. * 

XXIII. Cafe 3. Mix together equal or unequal Quantities 
of Sea Salt, Salt of Tartar, Epſom Salt, Borax and Alum ; 
add a proper Proportion of Oil of Vitriol thereto, and the 
peculiar, white, pungent Vapour of Sea Salt will immedi- 
ately ariſe, and give a plain Indication that Sea Salt was con- 
tained in the Mixture. And this to hold of any o- 
ther Mixture of different Salts with Sea Salt, excepting Nitre, 
whoſe Mixture with Sea Salt was conſidered under the ſecond 
Caſe ; for Nitre, upon Contact with Oil of Vitriol, yields 
its own peculiar Vapour, or the Fume of Spirit of Nitre, 
er all others. | 

XXIV. Caſe 4. Mix together equal or unequal Parts of Sea 

Salt, Bole iac, Chalk and Brickduſt ; then pouring 

Oil of Vitriol thereto, the peculiar Vapour and Odour of the 

Spirit of Sea Salt may ſtill be remarkably obſerved and diſtin- 

e 

i of Sea Salt with any other ſtony, earthy, or mine- 
ral Subſtances. 

XXV. If this kind of Proof, depending upon the Know- 
ledge of the Smell, and A of a certain Fume or 'Va- 
pour, ſhould be thought precarious or inconcluſive, as it may 
be by thoſe who are unacquainted with the peculiar Senſation 

tly impreſſed by the Fume or Spirit of Sea Salt ftriking 
the Noſtrils of any Perſon who has his Smell, the Experiment 
may be farther proſecuted, and rendered more fatisfaftory and 
concluſive ; for if the Mixtures affording this Odour be diſtilled 
in a Glaſs Retort and Receiver, with a ſufficient Quantity of 

Oil of Vitriol, will afford the true Spirit of Sea Salt, ac- 

«cording to all Trials, and particularly by this, that it is con- 

vertible into Sea Salt again, by the proper Addition of any fixed 
"XXVL. The chymical Foundation whereon the Succeſs of 

8 
il of Vitriol being a ſtro id. dif to 

act upon Sea Salt and Nitre, fo 2s to enter i — 


more fixed or groſs Parts; at the ſame time that this is done, 


ir lighter or more volatile Parts are looſed from their 

neftion with the groſſer, and left free to riſe according to 
their lighter Nature; and thus, in proper diſtilling Veſſels, come 
the more ponderous and terreſtrial Matter behind, cloſely united 
with the Oil of Vitriol, as we ſee in the Diſtillations of Glau- 
bers's ſtrong Spirit of Sea galt, and Spirit of Nitre. en 
| (3) By CxvsTALLIZaTION. 
XXVII. Caſe 1. Diſſolve any P on of Sea Salt in diſtilled 
Water, evaporate the Solution till a Film or Skin appears on 
the Surface ; then put the Liquor into a clean earthen Veſſel, 
ſet it to ſhoot in a" cool Place, and, in a few Days time, 

| —_— \— the So- 
lution was not too high boiled, and a ſufficient time was 
afforded, ſhot into Cryſtals of a cubical Figure, gs 26 


| 


maining Fart in a more conciſe and ſummary Manner. 


A CI 


XXVII. Caſe 2. Mix equal or unequal Parts of Sea 85 1 
Nitre, and Epſom Salt, by grinding them together in a cla It 
Mortar; diſſolve the whole in diſtilled Water; evapory, kad 
the Solution over a clear Fire, till a Film appears on the It 
Surface; then ſet the Liquor in a cool Place for ſome Day 3 
and the Nitre will be found to ſhoot firſt in its natural Ch- h i: 
ſtals ; which being taken out, and the remaining Liquor ag; 


boiled to a proper Height, and expoſed to ſhoot as before, i 
Sea Salt will be next obtained in its own peculiar Graim 
Cryſtals. And if the Experiment be carried farther, by bi. . 
ing the Liquor again, and ſetting it to ſhoot, the Epſom 5, 
will likewiſe be obtained. In the ſame Manner may * = 
Mixture of different Salts be ſeparated each in its own px: 
cular Form or Cryſtals. The Rule in Cryſtallization is ti 
that the Salt which diſſolves moſt copiouſly in Water, ſho 
laſt out of the Mixtute ; and that which diſſolves the ng 
ſparingly, firſt ; whence, Nitre ſhoots before Sea Salt, 1 
Sea Salt before Epſom Salt. E 
XXIX. This laſt Method of Trial, by Cryſtallization, 
of itſelf be eſteemed certain or ſatisfactory; but joined with ; 
two former, by Addition to the Water, and by Evaporation w 
Addition to the dry Matter, it amounts to a phyfical Dena. Wl 
ftration : So that where they all agree, there can be no d 
that Sea Salt is contained in a Mineral Water, treated after 
ſame Manner: For the firſt affords an Intimation, that this 
is naturally contained in the Water; the ſecond ſhews, thai 
remains after Evaporation ; and the third, that it is FE 
ſeparable in its own proper Form from the Water, and may i 
this State be fairly examined, to try whether it has or has u 
the known Properties of Sea Salt. If any Scruple or Sulpica WM 
ſhould remain, as to its being Sea Salt, let it be ſtrictly om WARS. 
pared with a Parcel allowed to be Sea Salt, in all Reſpech, . 
cording to the Characteriſtics above given of this Salt; and i'» MS 
Difference appears betwixt the two, they muſt at leaſt be x WW 
knowledged of the ſame kind. 1 
XXX. It might indeed be here objected, that though k Wl 
Salt ſhould be contained in a Water, yet Nature may hae 
intimately, or, as it were, undiſtinguiſhably and inſeparth Wl 
blended or mixed it in with the Water, or other Content, 
not to manifeſt itſelf upon the ſevereſt Trials; as fixed alcale 
Salt is concealed in Glaſs, Acid in Flint, or Sulphur and Me. 
cury in Metals; or as other Principles are in thoſe emphatiah 
called Mixts, to diftinguiſh thcm from A tes or Cat 
. where the Texture is looſe, —— oy 
ſeparated. And this Objection m allowed of Fort, 
in Ame Caſes, till we can ſhew that even theſe Mixts cn 
ſeparated by Art, or have their Ingredients rendered cognizabe 
by the Senſes or the Reaſon. This indeed belongs to a hight 
Chymiſtry than we are at preſent concerned with; oy 
it might be made appear, that Mixts, with d to their 
Iyſis, differ not from Compounds, . were fumilu 
with ſuitable Powers, Inftruments, and Menſtruum 
Thus Glaſs may be, without much Difficulty, ſeparated in 
the Sand, and Salt that compoſe it ; and Flints have th 
Acid ſeparated from them in the making of Glaſs, as we fe8 
that Subſtance called, at the Glaſs-houſes, Sandiver ; and «4 
the purer Metals may be analyſed by the Burning glaß, u 
otherwiſe. But there is no Occaſion to go thus far for an A 
fwer to the preſent Objection, in the of Mineral Watch 
till it can be ſhewn that Nature has made any ſuch firm Ms 
tures as thoſe above mentioned in Mineral Waters. On 
ony . r ſhew that = ane 
ie looſe, ma ſeparated, by ordi eans, to 
of Sample „ as clearly 2 manife#t their phyſical 


x 
medicinal Effects, Virtues, and Uſes, wherein our preſent Er 
quiry centers. We therefore preſume, that the preceding Er 
riments, duly applied and conſidered, fiirniſh us with à fn 
lethod to dixover whether any Mineral Water contains 9 
Salt; and if it does, to ſeparate it from all other Things, u- 
it ſenſible, and determine its Proportion. 3 
XXXI. We have been the fuller upon this firſt Articleof l 
Salt, to ſhew an of the inductive Method, wfich f 
would recommend in iments, and p icularly in po 
cuting Enquiries of this kind, where the Foundations of pi 
ſical Certauity have ſcarce hitherto been laid. And hoping def 
may be enough done in this ſtrict Way, to ſhew the Naw 
the Procedure intended, we ſhall, for fear of being thought! 
minute and tedious, by frequently and circumfſtantially rep 
the ſame kind of Experiments, endeavour to diſpatch wo! 


. (2) NMrz gr. 


xxxII. The Characteriſtics of pure Nite, or Sap 
Wh e n ee ent mr 
1. Its peculiar Form, or hexagonal, priſmati | 
ramidical at one End, when the Shoots . er and ges, 
kt eee ſharp, or penetrating, cool, and bght) 

terilh Maren min eee 
. Its preſerving Fleſh, and at the ſame. time 9008”, 
particulax florid or roſy Colour 3 wherets may be adde 1, 


„ 


| \ z 


ing the red Colour of the Blood, eſpecially when inclined 
k, or ſiz I | . 28 | 
e Bod « = lowering the Pulſe 3 more re- 
ei ers and Pleuriſies. | We £4 =? 
hab ing a red ſuffocating Fume, or Vapour, in Diſtil- 
n and thus affording a true Aqua fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, 


h is a Solvent for Silver, but not of itſelf for Gold. 


ſts manner of flowing, or melting, in a Crucible in the 


which is quick and e though this Salt does not of 
3 ſtrongeſt Heat. 
S _— 2 to a fixed alcaline Salt in Fu- 


| 9 upon the Addition of Charcoal, Tartar, &c. with a con- 
a 5 » . 
1 of Weight. ET Wu 
= | E 2 23 85 unpowder with common Brimſtone and 
1 7 coal. | : | 


4 Its being recov 
1 

I 

1 


7” 


erable from wa acid Spirit, by the pro- 
on of any fixed alcaline Salt. | Hl 
Il. Tbel⸗ Properties of Nitre being laid down, it is 
to try if any Salt, ſuppoſed to' be nitrous, whether found in 
Fineral Water or otherwiſe, be real Nitre or not. And 
it is manifeſt, that by Nitre, or Salt Petre, we do not 
the Nitrum Murale, or calcarious Nitre of Dr. Liſter, 
e Properties will hereafter be delivered ; nor the Nitre of 
WW. ncients, which appears to have been a ve different thing, 
WT. :icaline Nature; but our common refined Salt-petre, uſed 
ledicine, Chymiſtry, and the making of Gunpowder ; be- 
a neutral Salt, with regard to Alcali and Acid, though re- 
ible by Fire and proper Additions into a ſtrong Alca and 
* o Acid. . ; 
2 The Ways of diſcovering whether this Nitre be 
ned in a Water ſeem reducible to four, viz. 


* By Immerſion, or ſteeping certain Bodies in the Water, 
SS By Evaporation, and Addition to the dry Matter. 
By Diſtillation with Additions, | 


By Cryſtallization. 


(1) By IMMERSION, or STEEPING. 


XXV. If a little Nitre be diſſolved in diftilled Water, and 
er be ſteeped a while in the Solution, then dried before the 
; and, if there be Occaſion, dipped and dried again; the 
r being now applied to a lighted Candle, or a glowing Coal, 
immediately take fire, though not flame, and burn like 
ck-match in a certain ſparkling manner, ſo as to give a 
feſt Sign that it received this Property from Salt-petre ; for 
r ſteeped in the like Solutions of Alum, Epſom Salt, fixed 
ine Salts, Vitriol, Borax, Nitrum Murale, Sea Salt, or 
other of the known Salts, will not produce the ſame Phæ- 
denon. Whence, if Paper ſeveral times ſteeped in a Mine- 
Water ſhould produce this Effect, or burn after the ſame 
icular manner, this would be an Indication that the Water 
tained Nitre, _ - | 
XXXVI. The Reaſon of the Experiment ſcarce needs to be 
tioned, as it is obvious that the Paper, by being ſoaked in 
Solution, becomes impregnated with the Water, and of 
e with Particles of the Salt ; and being afterwards dried, 
aqueous Parts thus exhale, and leave the Particles of the 
ſticking in the Pores of the Paper, which being now applied 
Candle, it takes fire, and burns, or makes little fiery 
ploſions, according to the well known Property of Nitre, 
n mixed and fulminated with any inflammable Subſtance. 
tzsthis Effect may poſſibly be prevented, or not ſo remarkably 
ow, if other Salts ſhould happen to be mixed in too large' a 
portion along with the Nitre, the following Caſe may help 
to diſcover Nitre where it is blended with other Salts. 


XVII. If equal or unequal Quantities of Nitre, Sea Salt, 
Epſom Salt and Borax be diſſolved in diſtilled Water, and a 
Kiece of raw Fleſh be ſteeped in the Solution for ſome Hours, 
ben it is taken out and examined, or compared with a 
lece of the ſame raw Fleſh which has not undergone the 
1. e Operation, the former will be found redder than the 
iter, or than another Piece of the ſame Fleſh ſet to ſteep 
or the ſame time in a Solution of the ſeveral Salts above 
nentioned, except the Nitre z whence it follows, that Nitre, 
oy be its known Property, was the Cauſe of this ad- 
rom —— If, therefore, Mineral Water ſhould have 
e upon raw Fleſh ſteeped therein, we may pre- 
ume that the Water contains Nitre. r 


XVI. It ſhould ſeem that Nitre gives this particular 
 roly Colour to raw Fleſh, on account of ſome of the 
0 ill remaining therein; for Nitre acts powerfully upon 
10 lo as to heighten its Colour, and long preſerve it freſh 

ound, even when ſtagnant or extravaſated. But, to de- 
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uſcle 
ſe Water, by Injections into the Blood-veſſels, or other- 
= to appear white, could have any Degree of Redneſs 


=_ it by Nitre ; or whether it will turn a Tendon or 
ute animal Subſtance red. 


une this matter, it might be proper to try, whether ' 
lo well waſhed and cleanſed from its Blood (by ſoaking 


(2)By EvaPoRATIoON and Apt1TION to the pRVν MATTER. 

XXXIX. If Nitre be diſſolved in Water, and the Solution 
evaporared to Dryneſs, the Nitre will remain behind, and wy 
be proved to be Nitre by mixing it with powdered Charcoal, 
and trying if it will fulminate and turn to an alcaline Salt in 
the Fire; if it will make Gunpowder with Brimſtone and Wil- 
low-coalz or if it will afford the peculiar red Fume of a parti- 
cular, nauſeous, ſuffocating Odour, like that of Aqua fortis, 
by pouring Oil of Vitriol to it. And in the ſame manner, 
though. Nitre ſhould be mixed with ſeveral other Salts in a Wa- 
ter, after Evaporation, to a dry Subſtance, Indications may be 
gained of its being among them ; but particularly by adding 

il of Vitriol to the compound Maſs, and obſerving and ex- 
amining the Fume and Odour thence ariſing. 


(3) By DisTILLATION. 

XL; So again, if Nitre, after the full Evaporation of any 
Water, remains mixed among the dry Matter, it may be dit- 
covered by adding either Oil of Vitriol, calcined Vitriol, or 
Brickduſt thereto, and diſtilling iri a naked Fire ; for thus the 
Nitre parting eaſily with its Spirit, this Spirit will ſoon riſe, and 
come over in red Fumes into the Receiver ; only if Sea Salt 
happens to be in the Mixture, there may . thus -be obtained an 
Aqua regia, inſtead of a pure Spirit of Nitre ; though this alfo 
gives a ſufficient Indication of the Nitre, as Aqua regia cannot 
be made without the Spirit of Nitre. To carry the Proof far- 
ther, let Trial be made whether, by adding a ſufficient Propor- 
tion of any fixed alcaline Salt to the Spirit thus procured, true 
Nitre may not be recovered ; and whether this Nitre in par- 
ticular will not ſerve in the making of Gunpowder, becaufe 
it has been ſuſpected that regenerated Nitre will not. 


(4) By CRysTALLIZATION. 


XLI. It need not be mentioned, after what has been ſaid be- 
fore of Cryſtallization, that a ſimple Solution of Nitre in Was 
ter being brought to a due Height, and ſet in a coo! Place, 
will in a few Days ſhoot into hexagonal, priſmatic Cryſtals of 
pure Nitre ; ſo that if any Mineral Water ſhould contain no 
Salt but Nitre, this may eaſily be obtained from it, by a proper 
Evaporation, and ſubſequent C ization. Again, though 


ſeveral other Salts beſides Nitre ſhould be contained in a Wa- 


ter, they may, by repeated Evaporations and Cryſtallizations, 
be made 1 cer and hs be obtained * each in 
the Shoots or Cryſtals peculiar to itſelf, according to what was 
above delivered, under the Article CRysTALLIZATION, with 
regard to Sea Salt. And in this manner, therefore, Nitre 


may be obtained pure, and free from the Admixture of any 


other Salts which happen to be contained in a Mineral Water. 


XLII. It will here be proper to remember, that nitrous or 


other ſaline Matters may poſſibly be contained in Mineral Wa- 
ters, and yet not be brought to appear in ſolid or true cryſtal- 
line Form, without ſome 5 0 Encheireſis, or Expedient 
ſuited to the Purpoſe. us it is a conſtant Practice, at the 
Salt-petre Works, to uſe a fixed alcaline Salt, in order to con- 
ſolidate or embody the Nitre, and make it ſhort, firm, ſtrong 
and regular. The Cauſe appears to be this; that the Matters 
capable of affording ſuch firm and ſolid Salts are uſually of 
themſelves too acid; for many acid Matters are little diſpoſed 
to ſhoot and form themſelves into ſolid and hard Cryſtals ; 
but, to fit them for this Purpoſe, require to have their prevail- 
ing Acidity deſtroyed, and the whole Subſtance brought to a 


neutral State, by means of fixed alcaline Salts, or terreſtrial Al- 


calies, as we ſee in the making not only of Salt, but alſo of 
Loaf - Sugar, Alum, the artificial neutral Salts, &c. And theſe 


ſeveral Experiments and Obſervations properly applied, extend- 


ed and varied, may afford us a Method of diſcovering with 
phyſical Certainty whether Nitre be contained in a Mineral 
Water or not. 


(3) ALuM: 


XLIII. The more eſſential Properties of Alum, fo far as 
they are hitherto known, ſeem to be principally theſe, viz. 
I. Its peculiar Figure, or the Form of its Cryſtal, which 


conſiſt of eleven plain Sides, five of them ſexangular, and fix 


© quadrangular. is | 
2. Its peculiar, ſharp, rough, ſtyptic, or aſtringent Taſte. 


Its melting aqueous over a ſoft Fire, and riſing in 2 
Blifter ; but at length to a white, light, ſpungy Subſtanee, 
called Burnt-Alum. | 


4. Its affording, when burnt, an acid-Spirit, ſoniewhat like 


Oil of Vitriol, by being diſtilled in a ſtrong Fire, even without 
Addition. 4 a Ne ö 

5. This Spirit conſtituting Alum again, by being properly 
united with any fixed alcaline Salt. 


6. Its particular Uſes in ſtriking and fixing certain Colours 
alon ma lee Ingredients, as we ſee in the Art of Dying, 


Leather-dreflitig, the making of red Inks, &c. Tk 
7. Its being the only Salt, that, with ſuitable animal, or 
vegetable Subllances, will make the black Phoſphorus, os Py- 


rophorus. a = The 


e 


„ 
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The. black Phoſphorus is a black Powder, nom uſually | 
made with Wheat Flower and Alum mixed together in a 
certain Proportion, and calcined to a certain Degree, till 
it acquires the Property of takin fire ſpontaneouſly in the 
open Air, and appearing like a glowing Coal. 

d. bs near Affinity with Vitriol freed from the metallic Part 

it contains. N 
9. Its ſerving like Vitrial in obtaining the common Kinds of 

Aqua fortis from Nitre. 

XLIV. The more ſatisfactory Ways of diſcovering whether 
Alum be contained in a Mineral Water ſeem reducible to 
three, viz. 

1. By the Taſte. 

2. By Evaporation, and treating the dry Matter, 

3. By Cryſtallization. 


(1) By the TASTE. 


XLYV. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, by the Taſte, any conſider - 
able Proportion of Alum diſſolved in Water; but if the Pro- 
partion ſhould be very minute, Part of the Water may be ex- 
haled, and the Remainder taſted ; for Alum will not evaporate 
by being boiled in Water; fo that thus the Proportion may be 

increaſed, till at length, if there be any of this Salt in the 
ater, it will come to be perceived by the Taſte. And this 
Caſe may often hold, though other Salts beſides Alum ſhould 
happen to be lodged in the Water, ſuch as Epſom Salt, Nitre, 
fixed alcaline Salt, c. But the Salts, or other Subſtances which 
mixed with Alum in a Mineral Water ſeem the moſt likely 
to. confound the Taſte, or prevent its perceiving the Alum, are 
Sea Salt, Acid, Vitriol, ſtyptic irony Earths, Chalk or Lime- 
ſtone corroded and diſſolved by an Acid or otherwile ; ſo. that, 
though a Water actually contains Alum, yet the Taſte ſhall 
not with Certainty. diſcover it; whence Recourſe muſt be had 
to particular Experiments, more ſubtile and exquiſite than the 
Taſte. We cannot at preſent ſuggeſt or recollect any fatif- 
factory Experiment for determining, by Addition to the Water, 
whether Alum, either alone, or mixed with other Salts, be 
contained in a Mineral Water; though the Plant called Ragged 
Robert is faid peculiarly to turn any Water red wherein Alum 
is diſſolved. 
(2) By EvarorATION, and TREATING the RY MATTER. 


XLVI. When Alum is the only Salt contained in a Water, 
it may eaſily be diſcovered, and rendered ſenſible by Evapo- 
ration, and trying whether. the dry Matter, upon Examina- 
tion by the Senſes and particular Experiments, does. not; mani- 
feſt all the known Signs of Alum. But when this Salt 

to be mixed with others, let the dry mixed Maſs be laid upon 
a hot Iron Plate, where the Alum riſing in a Bliſter, and ſepa- 
rating from the reſt in the Form of Burnt Alum, may be af- 
terwards diſſolved in, diftilled Water, and brought by Cryſtal- 
lization to the true Form and Appearance of Alum. This Me- 
thod, indeed, may prove imperfect, eſpecially when other Salts 
that ſwell and riſe in Bliſters upon a hot Iron as well as Alum 
ppen to be mixed therewith, as Borax, and the calcarious 

Nitre do, though in a ſomewhat different manner; ſo that, in 

this Caſe, a farther Illuſtration and Confirmation muſt be had 

from the ſurer Method of- Cryſtallization. 


(3) By CrxysTALLIZATION. 
XLVI. Although a Water ſhould. be truly aluminous, yet 


it may, not be practicahle, as was alſo obſerved: under Nitre, 
to make the aluminous Matter cryſtallize without the Aſſiſtance 
of a proper Expedient ſor the Hence, even at the 


Alum Works, the Alum does not appear in its true rocky 
Form at the firſt Operation, without the Addition of Kelp and 
putrefied Urine, whereby we are directed to uſe the ſame Ex- 
pedient occaſionally. And thus if a Water ſhould contain any 
Number of Salts, beſides an aluminous one, this may, by Cry- 
ſtallization properly repeated; be ſeparated from the reſt, and 
rendered ſenſible, in its own natural Form. 


(4) Box Ax. 


XLVII. Borax is a Salt not hitherto allowed to be found 
native in England, for which Reaſon we ſhall, in this Place, 
treat more lightly, of it ; though its natural Hiſtory is of Conſe- 
quence in Chymiſtry and Phyſics, as being a Salt of a very ex- 
traordinary Nature. Ita diſcriminating Properties are chiefly 
theſe, 3 2 | 7 

1. Its Form Appearance, as brought to us fr 
Eaſt Indies, which is that of dirty eng a coule, £ * 1 
and 5 * 3 with much "wh 
earthy and ſtony Matter; and in, this State it is commonly called 
Tin 1 be Tiacar. Pann wag | 1 5 

2. Ita pure and intire Cryſtals, when refined, being octa- 
gonal Priſms very finely cut, though ſeldom er perfect 
in the ordinary way of refining it. eee, 36 

3. Its particular Taſte, not eaſy to be deſcribed, as being 
ſweetiſh, ſharpiſh, and ſomewhat urinous or lixivious. 

4. Its Property of ſoldering Metals, or making them, calily ; 


— 


L 


—— — » —— 


this Remainder to common Water, to try if it will increaſe! 


| Remainder, and cryſtallizing the Solution, to try if apy © 


A I. 


unite, or take hold of each other; more particularly the p,, 3 


of Gold. AN 8 2 
| 5: Its making an excellent Flux for Metals and certain 0 1 aſte, 
and, by being melted with a proper Proportion of dite 
Flint, turning, in a very ſhort time, to a hard Glaſs, capa, WA 3: / 
cutting common Glaſs almoſt like a Diamond. on J 
6. Its extremely vitreſcihle Nature, ſo as by itſelf, yy almoſt 
moderate Heat, and in a few Minutes time, to become 9 


and permanent Glaſs. Thee | 
XLIX. The Ways of diſcovering whether Borax be cont, 
in a Mineral Water are principally two, viz. 

I. By Evaporation. ; | 

2. By C ization. 8 5 

(x) Since this Salt does not exhale by boiling in Wate, 
appears in the refining of it, which requires long boiling) i; 
of it be diſſolved in Water, it will be left behind among WW 
dry Subſtance gained by a total Evaporation, which dry 
ſtance being laid upon a hot Iron held over 'a common d 
Fire, if any Part thus melts aqueous, and riſes high into a wy 
ſpungy Maſs, this my collected ſeparate, and examine 
the Senſes and 2 Experiments, according to the Pry 
ties above laid down, whether it be Borax, Alum, or the d 
rious Nitre ; for all theſe riſe at firſt ſomewhat in the @ 
manner; but if the Fire be continued, or raiſed to a gap 
Height, the Borax ſoon melts a ſecond time, and tum 
Glass, which Alum and the calcarious Nitre will na 
whereby it may be readily diſtinguiſhed from them. Ani 
Glaſs has the ſame Properties as Borax itſelf, with regui 
Soldering, fluxing Metals, &c. | | 

L. (2) But to gain Borax in its natural Form and Aq 
ance, ſeparate from all other Salts or foreign Mixtum, 
muſt have recourſe to Cryſtallization. And to obtain i 
perfect or intire Cryſtals, certain Additions, Cautions, and] 
cheireſes are required, wherein conſiſts the Secret of c 
this Salt. Thus, in Particular, it is neceflary, 

1. To uſe a ſtrong alcaline Salt, and Lime-water. 

2. To make the S:lution perfectly pure. 

3. To cover this Solution whilſt it remains hot, and ſuffi 
to cool ſlowly, 

4. To uſe metalline Strings for the Salt to adhere 

5. Not to open the Veſſel till the Liquor has been for{ 
time cold. And thus it may be diſcovered whether Bora, 
fect or imperſect, be contained in a Mineral Water. 


2290 (5) SAL AMMONIAC. 
LI. Sal Ammoniac has the following Properties, which 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from any other known: Salt, vn. 


| t one of 
1. Its Taſte is much more penetrating and quick thaw 0 

of Sea Salt, and ſomewhat urinous. * AO 4+" 
2. It renders Water intenſely cold, whilſt* continuing ve in th 

diſſolve therein. | e Nitre 
3. By Cryſtallization it ſhoots into a kind of light, fan >. It i; a 

or. ſnowy Subſtance. 
4. When mixed with any fixed alcaline Salt, it yields: 

gent volatile Vapour, that ſtrikes the Noſtrils like Salt of Hat 


horn; and if the Mixture be ſublimed, a dry, volatile, adus 
Salt is thus obtained. | 
5. It has the Property of ſoldering or joining Tin an 


Ne wh by itſelf, with Degree of Heat, tow 
. » itlelf, with a proper ot 59 
ſublime, unaltered in its — 58 | | 
7. It cauſes certain Mineral Waters, and even Metal, 
ſublime along with it. | 
8. It turns Aqua fortis into Aqua regia, on account of 
Spirit of Sea-Salt which it contains. | | 
LIL A Knowledge of theſe- Properties, and of the Dow 
already delivered, will enable us to diſcover whether tw 
be contained in a Mineral Water, viz. | 
1. By the Taſte, eſpecially after a large Proportion of 
aqueous Moiſture is IT 


2. By trying whether the Water, after a large Evaponi 
will promote the Union of Tin, with Braſs or Copper un 
way of Soldering, 


3. By exhaling the Water to a dry Remainder, and pu 


Coldneſs thereof. | | | 
4. By diſſolving with Water the Salts contained in the-“ 


Sal Ammoniac may be thus obtained. 


(6) Erso SALT, or SAL CATHARTICUM ANA 

LIII. Some of the principal: Properties of the Sal Cat 
cum amarum, when perfectly pure, are the following, 

1. The Form of its Cry 7 which appear: like ſmal 
Plates, all of them tranſparent, when ſingly. viewed ain! 
Light, but white when, lying in a. Heap, and viewed h 
flection; though Glauber's Sal Mirabile alſo. will ſomen 
ſhoot in the, like ſmall, icy Plates, . ſomewhat reſembling 
Sperma Ceti in the Parcel. | 


41” 


2. 
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2. The donſiderable Bitterneſs and penetrating Nature 6f its 


aſte, whereby it ſeems to fink deep into the Tongue, whilſt 
L dehvis gulch th-the Mou 0 eee 
3. Its diflolving totally and readily in its own Weight of com- 


agulable into a white and 


and totally ſeparated from Sea 
makes any Ebullition upon the 


5. Its Solution in Water 


iS 
£ 8 
A 
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erh, quick and ſtrong purga 
: — — that Tficial Salt, called Glauber's Sal Mirabile. 
When 
4 Heat, it totally exhales, and yields a copious ſulphurous 


ume. p bo : 

LIV. By theſe Properties we may be enabled to difcover 
ith-Certainty- whether the Sal Catharticum amarum be con- 
vined in a Mineral Water, viz. 3 

1. By a remarkable and particularly nauſeous penetrating 
ktterneſs found upon taſting the Water, eſpecially after fome 
onſiderable Evaporation of its aqueous Part; for this Salt will 
ot fly off in the Evaporation, as we know from the manner 
preparing it, after long boiling at the Salt-works, where it 
made from Sea Salt, after all the Sea Salt is ſhot, when the 
maining Liquor, called Bittern, by a farther Evaporation and 

Hllizationy affords the Sal Catharticum amarum. 

2. As this Salt appears to be the moſt ſoluble in Water of 
y Salt, except Sugar, we are not, by the Law of Cryſtal- 
zation, to it ſhould appear till the other Salts are firſt ſe- 
rated from the Mineral Waters that hold it; after which, by 
S frc{h Evapora 


tion and Cryſtallization, it may be gained in its 
ee Figure, and be proved to be pure and perfect, by its hav- 
Wo the ſeveral Properties above enumerated. 


(7) Nirzum MuRALE, or the CaLCarious NrTze. 


LV. This Salt is not only ſaid to be found in Mineral Wa- 
rs, but alſo to be procurable by powdering and boiling the 
ortar of old Walls, and cryſtallizing the clear Solution or 
Wxivium. The Properties of it, ſo far as hitherto known, are 
iefly theſe, viz. = 

1. Its Cryſtals, when perfect, are long and ſlender, conſiſt- 
> of four, and ſometimes of five unequal parallelogram'Sides ; 
t one of the Points of two plain "Triangles, and the other of 
o flat Squares. 

2. It is lightly bitter to the Taſte, and does not readily diſ- 
Ive in the Mouth, nor with the Senſation of Coolneſs, as 
ue Nitre does. h | 

z lt is a neutral Salt, or neither acid nor alcaline, though very 
fferent from Salt-petre, . with which it has been confounded, 
not being diſpoſed to make Gunpowder, nor Aqua fortis, 
Ir to fulminate with' Charcoal in the Fire, nor to turn to a 
d alcaline Salt. 

4 When kept upon a hot Iron Plate over the Fire, it riſes 
Bliſters, and turns to a light, ſpungy, white Subſtance, 
ich, when farther by Heat, does not vitrify, but re- 
bins looſe like Lime. The ſuteWay, therefore, of diſcover- 


whether this Salt be contained in a Mineral Water, is byEva- 
ation and Cryſtallization carried to their due Length, and 


mining the Salts ſeparately obtained, to ſee if any one of 
m anſwers to the Characters here kid down. 


(8) Mix ERAL Acins. 
IVI. Acids are of various Kinds, or vegetable, animal, and 
aan, with their reſpective Subdiviſions as Lemon juice, 
amet, Spirit of Sulphur, or Oil of Vitriol, r. Bat what 
are here more particularly concerned with is, the Mineral 
us, or ſuch as being naturally contained in the Earth may 
* to mix with a Mineral Water. And that ſohiething of 
kind happens in certain Waters, appears td have been 
nally believed; as all the briſk or ſpiritöus Mineral Waters 
to this Day called by the Name of Acidulte: This Opi- 
n ſeems to have ariſen firſt from the Taſtè of theſe Waters, 
ich is ſharp, quick, -briſk and pungent, whit the Waters 

feln; and, ſecondly, from a Suppoſition that there is one 
or univerſal Acid contained in the Earth; which Acid, 
"roding or diſſolving a ſuitable Earth, makes Alum; or 
uniting itſelf with Copper, or Iron, makes the reſpective 
mr of thoſe Metals, e. epi w ee 
1. Now, in order to determine whether this, or any 
* Acid, be contained looſe or unmortifled in a. Mineral 
z we {Hould,' as in the former Caſes, be previouſly ac- 


ier reducible to the three following, vin. 
4 Taſte; when rightly informedarid prepared, and the Sub- 


beizatle N 


£ with the Properties of Acids as Acids; Arid theſe Pro- 


applied, or in a ſufficient Degree of Strength to 
Thus, though the Juice of Lemoru, and Spirit 
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of Sulphur are acid, yet they — be ſo largely diluted with 
Water, as not to be diſtinguiſhable by the exacteſt Taſte. 
And that the Taſte may be ill inſtructed, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, that the Judgment may form a wrong Concluſion from 
the Senſation called Taſte, is certain, becauſe the Taſte, which 
ſome call briſk, quick, or alcaline, has by others been called 
tart, ſour; or acid, which has been the Caſe in feveral Mineral! 
Waters. A proper Habit of Judging, or a kind of learned 
and exercifed Takte, ſeems therefore requiſite in this Affair. 

2. The Change of Colour which Acids (or Liquors wherein 
any Acid preſides) produce with certain vegetable Subjects, or 
artificial Preparations, is a more exquiſite way of Trial than the 
Taſte, and diſcovers a much more minute Proportion of an 
Acid than is cognizable by the direct Senſes, unaſſiſted by this 
Expedient. Theſe Experiments are various; thus though a 
Water be but lightly acid, a few dried red Roſes; or treſh 
Violets, will give it a fine red Colour, as may caſfily be tried 
by adding a few Drops of Spirit of Sulphur, Oil of Vitriol, &c, 
to diftilled Water, and then putting in the Roſes, Violets, or 
their reſpective Syrups. $6 again, if a Water be acid, the 
Addition of à little Oil of Tartar per deliquium will remarkably 
alter the Taſte of the Water, and give it, for ſome ſmall time, 
a Degree of Briſkneſs, Quickneſs, or Pungency upon the 
Tongue, which it had not before, and take off the Acidity 
either totally, or in part, according to the Proportion of the 


Oil of Tartar added. 


3- The third, and moff eſſential or diſtinguiſhing Property of 
Acids, is that of becoming neutral with Alcalies, and thus 
forming a new thing, intirely different in its Properties and 
Effects from both. This may eaſily be tried in Juice of Le- 
mons, and Salt of Tartar, a due Proportion of which makes 
the famous antiemetic, neutral Mixture of Riverius ; in diſtilled 
Vinegar, and Salt of Tartar, which make that extraordinary neu- 
tral Menftruum and Medicine, called Regenerated Tartar ; in 
Oll of Vitriol, and Salt of Tartar, which make the true Tar- 
tarum Vitriolatum, c. And hence we are furniſhed with 
three principal, and, if taken together, three ſure Ways of de- 
termining whether a Mineral Water contains any Acid in the 
Form of an Acid. ; 

LVIII. The Particulars that may tend to invalidate or elude 
theſe Trials, are the Volatility, the Paucity, and the Mixture 
of the Acid with other things. If the Acid of a Mineral Wa- 
ter ſhould be volatile, and, at the ſame time, little in Quan- 
tity, we may endeavour, by a careful Diſtillation, to ſeparate; 
concentrate, or reduce it to a ſmall Bulk, wherein it may 
bear a large Proportion to the aqueous Vehicle that contains it, 
and, in this State, make our Experimerits upon it, if they ſhould 
not be capable of diſcovering it in the natural Water itſelf. 
Again, if the Acid be ſmall in Quantity, but of a more fixed 
Nature, ſo as to ſuſtain a boiling Heat, without flying off, Eva- 
poration will eaſily concentrate, of bring it into a leſs Compaſs, 
and fit. it the better for our Trials. But if it ſhould be mixed, 
or intimately united with an alcaline ſalt Earth, or metallic Sub- 
ſtance, it is not to be expected that in this State it ſhould di- 
rectiy manifeſt itſelf upon theſe Trials; as not being the thing 
we here intend, or are concerned with, as now making an 
Ingredient in a mixed Body, where its own particular Nature 
is deſtroyed or aboliſhed ; though more powerful Agents, as 
for Inſtance, a violent Fire, or a proper Diſtillation, with 
ſuitable Additions, might here break the Connexion, and re- 
cover the Acid, as we ſee in the Diſtillation of Nitre, Sea 
Salt, Alum, Vitriol, Cc. where the Acid is ſeparated from 
the earthy or metallic Matters, wherewith it was before inti- 
mately and ſtrongly united, 


| | (9) Minzxar ALcaties: 
LIX. Alcalies are of two general Kinds, earthy and faline ; 
we are concerned with both of them in the preſent Enquiry. 
By earthy Alcalies are meant all thoſe earthy Matters, whic 
yr themſelves ſcatce” diffolve in pure Water, but being added 
in a ſufficient Proportion to Acids deſtroy or abaliſh the Acidi- 
thereof, and form a new thing, of a neutral Nature, that in 
is new or compound State manifeſts no Signs of a prevailing 
Acid or Alcali. And of this kind are Chalk, Lime-ſtone,, 
abs-eyes, Oiſter-ſhells, Egg-ſhells, c. Thus if common, 
Water be acidulated with Oil of Vitriol, and a little Chalk be 
ſcraped” ints it, an Ebullition or Conflict will preſently. ariſe, 
during which the Water has a briſk or quick lively Taſte ; and 
at length, when the Point of Saturation is hit, all the Acidity 
will be aboliſhed, not only to the Taſte, but fo far, that the 
exaQteſt Experiments commonly uſed to determine Alcalies and 
Acids will here manifeſt no Signs of either. And this is a 
certain Characteriſtie, or the proper Moving of an Afeall bs 
LX. Saline Alcalies are of two Sorts, fixed and volatile. 
How fixed Alcalies are obtainable by Art has been ſhewn 
above: And ſome of their principal Properties are the following; 
VIZ. # vt i, 3h git 6 — 4 10% „ 
1. They have a fiery or extremely acfimionious Täſte, but 
no Odour; | | 


+. They 
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2. They ate cauſtic, and, if ſtrong, eat or conſume the 
Fleſh, when applied thereto. | 4 | 
8035 Being long boiled with Oil and Water, they make 
A Of themſelves they are fixed in the Fire, ſo as not to 
loſe conſiderably of their Weight therein. 
5. They readily grow moiſt, and run into a Liquor, by at- 
tracting Water out of the Air. : | 
6. Melted with Sand, or any vitreſcible earthy Matter, 
they make Glaſs. | | 
7. Added to Spirit of Nitre, or Spirit of Sea Salt, they bring 
theſe Spirits back to their own Salts korn | y 
8. They turn a Solution of Sublimate in Water yellow or 
red ; Syrup of Violets or red Roſes green, &c. | 
 LXI. Volatile alcaline Salts appear to differ but little from 
the fixed, except in thoſe Properties which depend upon their 
Volatility; for theſe alſo are cauſtic and fiery to the Taſte ; 
but, on account of their Volatility, briſkly ſtrike and ſhake 
the Nerves of the Noſe, being ſpontaneouſly volatile, and flying 
away in the open Air, and, in Diſtillation, riſing ſooner than 
Spirit of Wine. Theſe alſo regenerate Nitre and Sea Salt from 
their Spirits; though the Salts thus regenerated are ſemi-volatile, 
or much more volatile than the natural, being in this reſpect 
like Sal Ammoniac. And, laſtly, they produce the ſame Changes 
of Colour, upon Mixture with other things, as the fixed. 
LXTI. Under this Head of Alcalies, therefore, our Experi- 
ments muſt be directed to diſcover whether an earthy, a fixed, 
faline, or volatile Alcali be contained in a Mineral Water. 
And, firſt, if a volatile Alcali ſhould be contained therein, 


* 


we 
ſee it may be reaſonably expected that this ſhould manifeſt 


itſelf by its Odour, by Additions, or by Diſtillation. The 
Odour of a volatile 5 Joc Salt, if any ſuch be contained in a 
Water, may be perceived by immediately applying the Noſtrils 
thereto, eſpecially as freſh taken up from the Well; for if a 
very few Grains of the volatile Salt of Hartſhorn, or a few 
Drops of the Spirit of Hartſhorn, or Spirit of Sal Ammoniac 
be mixed with a Glaſs of fair Water, the Odour of them is 
very diſtinguiſhable. Again, if any volatile alcaline Salt reſide 
or be a looſe Ingredient in the Water, it will give Signs of it- 
ſelf, by changing Syrup of Violets green ; or the like Experi- 
ments by Addition; though theſe Experiments will not of 
themſelves determine whether it be a fixed or a volatile al- 
caline Salt, becauſe they both act alike, with regard to ſuch 
Experiments; ſo that here the Aſſiſtance of Evaporation or 
Diftillation may be uſed to ſhew whether the Salt will riſe by 
Heat, or remain among the dry Matter, after a total Exhala- 
tion of the aqueous Parts. And if any conſiderable Proportion 
of a volatile alcaline Salt ſhould be lodged in Water, a gen- 
tle Diſtillation would eaſily ſeparate it from the Bulk of the 
Water, and bring it over firſt in the Form of a volatile or 
urinous Spirit or Salt, as we conſtantly find in the Rectification 
of volatile urinous Spirit, or Salt, with Water. | 

LXIII. If a fixed alcaline Salt be contained in a Min 
Water, it is eaſily diſcoverable by the Addition of ſuch things 
as are known to produce a Change of Colour therewith, though 
theſe will not diſtinguiſh it from a volatile alcaline Salt; but 
then Eyaporation is a ready Expedient, whereby a dry Matter 
being procured from the Water, the fixed Salt may be diſſolved 
or taken up by diſtilled Water from the reſt, and thus be ren- 
dered ſenſible in its own Form; at leaſt this may be done after 
the other Salts, if there are any, ſhall have been ſeparated from 
it by repeated Cryſtallization ; for fixed alcaline Salt will not 
eaſily cryſtallize, or perhaps not at all, unleſs it ſome way or o- 
ther unites with an Acid. 

LXIV. If earthy Alcalies, or alcaline Earths, be contained 
in a Mineral Water, theſe alſo are eaſily ſeparable from it, 
and rendered ſenſible by Evaporation, and afterwards taking up 
the faline Part of the dry Matter by diſtilled Water ; for thus 
all the groſſer earthy Subſtance will be left behind. But how 
different earthy Subſtances may be ſeparated from each other, 
we ſhall preſently ſhew ; for we are not here concerned with 
groſſer metallic „ but thoſe of the finer alcaline kind, 
which in ſome Degree approach to the Nature of fixed alcaline 
Salts, and may therefore in part remain permanently mixed 
or diflolved in 'a Mineral Water, without hindering its Tranſ- 
parency, or even paſs the Filtre along with the faline Matter ; 
for ſuch a kind of Earth is found to adhere or unite to fixed 
alcaline Salts, and may be ſeparated from them by repeated So- 
Jutions and Filtrations, ſome of this Earth each time remaining 
in the Filtre. And ſo much for the general Head of Salts, 


5 (2) EARTAsS. 


- LXV. By Earths we here mean all thoſe more fixed Parts of 
a Mineral Water, which remain behind after a perfect Elixa- 
tion or Separation of the ſaline Matters by means of a boiling 
Water, whether theſe fixed earthy Parts be calcarious, metal- 
lic, ſandy, ſtony, marly, okery, &c. And though poſſibly all 
the Species of Earths, when reduced to a ſufficient Degree of 
Tenuity, or Fineneſs of Parts, may lodge in the Pores of Wa- 


ter, without hindering its 'T'ranſparency ; yet thoſe that have, 


ACI 
T a propet Analyſis, been found in Mineral Waters, , * 
iefly reducible to three, vix. The calcarious, ſtony, and okery; ith 
but if any others ſhould be contained in a Water, they Ile. * 
wiſe may be diſcovered, ſeparated, and rendered ſenſible, x, 
as Earths do not evaporate by Heat, eſpecially not by the Hen 
of boiling Water, whatever of this kind is naturally contain, 
in a Water, will, after a total Exhalation of the aqueous Part, 
remain among the dry Matter left at the Bottom; which dy 
Matter being once or twice boiled in diſtilled Water, and th 
Liquor each time filtred, all the more groſs terreſtrial Mate 
will thus remain behind. in the Filtre. 80 that if only cht 
Species of Earth be contained in a Mineral Water, it is thy 
eaſily obtained, and made to appear in its natural Form, 

LXVI. But if two or more Earths are ſuſpeCted in a Wa- 
ter, let Care be taken, from the Beginning of the. Evaporaticy, 
to obſerve whether any terreſtrial Particles concrete or unite im 
ſmall Grains almoſt like Duſt or fine Sand upon the Surface g 
the Water ; for theſe being carefully taken off and dried, ny 
prove a different Sort of Earth from that which falls to d 
Bottom in the Boiling, as there thus ſeems to be a Differeng 
in their ſpecific Gravity, or Fineneſs of Parts, So likewiſe tw 
different Earths may be obtained ſeparate, by permitting th 
Water to ſtand for ſome conſiderable time in a wide-mouths 
Glaſs, looſely covered to keep out the Duſt ; for thus an ear 
Skin will often gather on the Surface, and an okery Subſtang, 
of Earth, fall to the Bottom, or line the Inſide of the 

aſs. 

LXVII. Precipitation is another Method of ſeparating ti 
earthy Contents of a Water, as particularly by adding a fu 
alcaline Salt thereto, which cauſes the earthy Matter to fili 
the Bottom, ſo as that it may be eaſily ſeparated by the Fim, 
and by being well waſhed and dried appear in its proper Forn; 
and thus be ſubmitted to a farther Examination, by means 
Lotion in pure Water, and a proper Degree of Fire, wherdy 
its ſimple and compound Nature may be diſcovered. | 
LXVIII. The diſtinguiſhing Properties of a calcarious Ext 
are chiefly theſe, viz. | 

I. Partly to diſſolve without much Difficulty in the Mou, 
as if it approached the Nature of fixed alcaline Salts. 

2. To make an Efferveſcence with Acids, and take off tier 
Acidity. | | 

3. To become highly ſharp, corroſive, or cauſtic, liz Wl 
Lime, by being burned, or long detained in the Fire.. 9. It dif 

4. Not to melt, or vitrify, with a Heat. 10. It de 

LXIX. Stony Earths, as found in Mineral Waters, at s other ſy 
known, : LXXIV. 

I. By their quick falling to the Bottom of the Water u to diſcove 
boiling, and being uſually the laſt that remain after a peil ays of doi 
waſhing and Separation of the Salts and other Earths by *. 
peated Affuſions of fair Water. 

I; = appearing like true Sand, and melting into Glaſs ni 
ſtrong Fire with fixed Alcali. , 

LXX. Okery Earths are diſtinguiſhable, 

I. By their natural yellow, reddiſh, or red Colour. 

2. By growing redder after Calcination. 

3. By their rough, ſtyptic, or aftringent Taſte. 

4. By their yielding ſome Proportion of Iron upon Fuſion. 

LXXI. In like manner all the whether metallcy 
ſulphurous, or ſaline, as Ores, Semimetals, Marcaſites, Ve 
triols, c. have their peculiar Properties, and may be diſce 
vered or brought under the direct Cognizance of the Senſes, 6 
lodged in a Mi Water; eſpecially by means of Lotiah 
Elixation and Fuſion, either alone, or with the Addition of pi 
per Fluxes, according to the Rules of Metallurgy. 


(3) SULPHURS. 
LXXII. Several Mineral Bodies go under the general Dew 
mination of Sulphurs; as Brimſtone, Orpiment, Petroleu 
Bitumen, &:c. But we are only concerned with thoſe at fn 
ſent that may lie concealed, undiſtinguiſhable to the Ehe, 
Mineral Waters; and ſuch are chiefly ſuppoſed. to be Brinn 
and Orpiment : But as Orpiment is not allowed to be fou 
native in England, we need not here be ſollicitous about 
any farther to rectify ſome Miſtakes which have d 
abroad to its Diſadvantage, as if it were, what it is not, 2 
ſonous Mineral. The true native Orpiment, or Auripg® 
tum, is a yellow, ſulphurous, ſhining, or ſpangly Mine 
conſiſting of little Flakes or Scales, like Talc, comes 1 
from Greece, where it is dug out of certain Mountains. 15 
a very different thing from all the Species of Arſenic, W* 
are artificial Preparations of Cobalt, a poiſonous M R 
in Miſnia, where the ſeveral kinds of Arſenic are pF” 
Orpiment being reduced to Powder, and ſet in the Fire, & 
flame, and emit a white or yellowiſh Fume, yielding 1 
Odour of common Brimſtone; and thus changing the Surface 
poliſhoi Iron Plate held in it of a white, yellow and edi! 
our, leaving a r of ſandy Earth behind. It 1s 
Painters as a Gold Colour, and for making ſympathetic Ink, 
It is fold common at the Colour-ſhops, without the Su 
of its being poiſonous any more than Agtimony, er Brimll 
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ſed it medicinally, by the Way of Fumigation, 
nd ſome] have"! Ulcers z and others internally, for the Aſthma, 
- bout finding it prejudicial, Upon the Whole, Orpiment ap- 
ars related to Antimony 3 which is alſo a ſulphureous Mine- 
by hat remains innocent ſo long as it is joined with its Sul- 
dy but proves emetic, or deleterious, when ſeparated from 
|, and, in like Manner, not to mention other Correſponden- 
bb Joes Orpiment. We have been the more particular in 
Account, becauſe ſome eminent Perſons, not diſtinguiſhing 
twixt Orpiment and Arſenic, have erroneouſly imagined, that 
— ly mineral Waters might be poiſonous, on Account of their 
"taining Orpiment 3 and again, to give the Charadteriftics of 
+ whereby it may be known and diſtinguiſhed ; though, as 
b before obſerved, it is not native in England. : But, if it 
ere, and though any mineral Water ſhould be impregnated 
WE. ith it (of which no Inſtance has hitherto appeared) yet, the 
ne Experiments, that ſerve to diſcover Brimſtone in a mine- 
= Water, may alſo ſerve to diſcover Orpiment. 
III. Some of the principal Characteriſtics of Sulphur or 
. are theſe, viz. nd 
5 a readily over a ſoft Fire, and ſoon grows hard again 
KB 
Z mo — . inflammable, and burns with a livid or blue 
ame; at the ſame Time diffuſing, from a very ſmall Quan- 
„ > copious and peculiarly offenſive ſuffocating Vapour or 
1 ＋ Bring thus burned under a glaſs Bell, this Fume condenſes 
ito a highly acid Liquor, called Oleum Sulphuris per Campa- 


| 4 It is abſolutely neceſſary in the making of Gun- powder, as 
minating and having its Nature intirely deſtroyed by Nitre in 
he Deflagration. : , a 8 
5. It readily unites in the Fire with fixed Alcali, and thus 
akes a duſky red or liver- coloured Maſs, which, being diſſolved 
Water and precipitated, affords an extremely fœtid Odor, like 
Wat of a rotten Egg. | 3 
6. Being diſtilled with Quick: lime and Sal Ammoniac, it af- 
Wrds a yellow, ſmoking, and highly foetid Spirit; ſo likewiſe do 
eie two ſulphureous Minerals, Orpiment and Antimony. 
7. Its Solution, in a Lixivium of fixed Alcali, changes Silver 
Neck. | 
8. Being melted and mixed with Qyick-filver, the whole turns 
eſently to a black Maſs. | ; | 
9. It diſſolves into a Balſam by being boiled with Oil. N 
10. It demetallizes Iron, applied thereto when red hot; and 
0 other ſurpriſing Effects upon Metals. 
LXXIV. Theſe Properties of Sulphur may ſufficiently enable 
to diſcover, whether it be contained in a mineral Water; the 
ays of doing which ſeem reducible to two, viz. 
. 1. By Additions to the Water. 
2. By treating the dry Matter left after Evaporation, But 
4 e are to obſerve, that Sulphur, in an unmixed State, does 
t eaſily, or perhaps not at all; diſſolve in pure Water, nor in 
id Liquors ; though it does in ſuch as are alcaline; whence it 
chiefly to be expected in mineral Waters of an alcaline Na- 
re, And here it may be eaſily diſcovered, by laying Pieces 
pure Silver in the Water, to try, if they will be diſcolour- 
y or turned black therein; or by adding a Solution of Silver to 
ic WP Water, to try if any Blackneſs enſues. The Odor alſo 
rig like that of rotten or a foul Gun-barrel, will uſual- 
2 diſcover ſuch a Mixture of Sulphur. But (2) a more gene- 
ud fatisfaftory Way is, to evaporate the Water, and examine 
0 dry Remainder, by lay ing Part of it upon a hot Iron, to ſee 
thus any Thing melts eaſily, takes Fire, or burns blue, with 
e peculiar Odor of fired Brimſtone; or if by burning, un- 
ra glaſs Bell, it will yield the Oleum Sulphuris. And, laſt- 
kt Spirit of Vitriol and Water be added in a ſufficient 
entity, to a Part of the dry Remainder, .a Precipi+ 
eon of the Sulphur, if there is any, will be made; which 
Iv falling, in the Form of a Powder, to the Bottom, may 
wllefed ſeparate, ſublimed into Flowers, or melted, and 
W reduced to a ſolid Lump of Brimſtorie, like the common. 
(4) Fun ks or SPIRITS. 
IXV. By Fumes or Spirits we here meanz in. à general 
le, thoſe fugitive or volatile Parts of a mineral Water, 
ach pontaneouſly fly off from it in the open Air, or quit the 
of the Water with a lefs Degree of Heat than ſerves to 
— aqueous Parts thereof in Vapour, or by common 
tion, eats; ; 
LIXXVI. The Fumes or Spirits of this Kind, having never 
*1t0 been collected ſeparate and examined, it cannot be 
red, that we ſhould here deſoribe their Properties or Ef- 
z but as there is ſufficient Evidence to ſhew, that ſuch 
is or ſubtile fugitive Matters do lodge in certain mineral 
er, more eſpecially in thoſe of the briſk, alcaline, and cold 
© and that they very readily defert the of the Water, 
M ſtanding open, or feeling a ſmall Degree of Heat; (thus 
Fs the Water more ſpititleſs and vapid) our beſt Endeavours 
ut de uſed to manifeſt,or render ſenſible, to ſeparate, collect, 
"amine theſe Spirits, in order to determine their Natures, 


Properties, and Uſes. And the Ways of doing this ſeem redu- 
Cible to the following ten, viz. | 

I. The Smell. 

2. The Taſte, 

3. The Sight. | 

4. The ſpecific Gravity. 

5.. Expanſion. | | 

6, The exhauſted Receiver of the Air-pump, 

7. Diſtillation, | 

8. Effects upon Drinking. 

ꝙ. Additions. | 

10. Direct Collection and Weight. | e 

LXXVII. (1) If a mineral Water, when a Glaſs of it 
is freſh taken up at the Well-head, and applied near the No- 
ſtrils, ſhall prove to have a briſk, quick, or pungent Odor 3 
but loſes this Odor after ſtanding for ſome Time in the open 
Air, or feeling a ſmall Degree of Heat, it may be preſumed, 
that ſuch a Water naturally contains what may be called a Spi- 
rit ; at leaſt it will hence be certain, that the Water by ſtand- 
ing open, or feeling a ſmall Degree of Heat, loſes the Proper- 
ty which it had, when freſh, of ftriking the olfactory Nerves; 
in a particular Manner, fo as to cauſe a certain Senſation deno- 
minated by that particular Odor, | 

LXXVIII. (2) So likewiſe, if a mineral Water ſhould 
have a briſk, pungent Taſte, when freſh taken up, but loſe it 
ſoon after, by ſtanding in the open Air, or by being expoſed to 
a moderate Warmth, this alſo would afford a Preſumption that 
the Water naturally contained a Spirit. . 
LXXIX. (3) Again, if a Glaſs of the Water, when freſh 
taken up, ſhould manifeſtly ſparkle and throw numerous Bub- 
bles to its Surface; or, when ſhook in a Glaſs cloſe ſtopped at 
the Mouth, and then imniediately opened, ſhould appear to 
diſplode or throw off a large Miſt or Vapour, and appear to 
bubble, or ſuſtain a ſtrong internal Conflict, or Commotion in 
its minute Parts, but not do the ſame, or in a much leſs 
Degree, after ſtanding in the open Air, it would hence at leaſt 
be probable, that the Water naturally contained a Spirit, or 
ſubtile, active Part, which readily quits the leſs active, and flies 
off into the open Air. 


LXXX, (4) If the ſpecific Gravity of the Water be taken 


in the Well, or immediately after it is brought up in a proper 
Glaſs for the Purpoſe, and if, upon repeating the Experiment 
ſome Time after the Water has ftood expoſed to the open Air, 
in the ſame Glaſs, it ſhould now prove to have a conſiderable 
greater Degree of ſpecific Gravity than before, that is, if its 
Parts ſhould thus appear to have come cloſer together, or the 
Body of the Water to be grown denſer, this alſo would plainly 
intimate, that the Water naturally contains a light or volatile 
Subſtance, which keeps its Particles at a greater Diſtance, whilſt 
that volatile Subſtance remains therein; but ſuffers them to come 
cloſer together, after it has deſerted the Water. q 
LXXXI. (5) If thin glaſs Vials, or common Bladders; 
filled or half filled with a mineral Water, and well ſecured at 
the Orifices, be brought before the Fire, or ſet in a dry hot 
Copper; and if other the like Glaſſes or Blzdders be alſo filled 
or half filed with the ſame Water (after having ſtood in the 
open Air) and ſecured in the ſame Manner; and the Bladders, 
containing the firſt Water, ſhould diſtend or burſt ſooner than 
thoſe contained in the ſecond ; or, if the Vials containing the 
former ſhould break ſooner (with the ſame Degree of Heat) 
than thoſe containing the latter; this would ſhew that the firſt 
Water held ſomething more elaftic, ſpiritous; or expanſive than 
the other. The Experiment with the glaſs Vials might be made 
by ſetting them in a Copper of Water, with their Necks com- 
ing out at Holes made in the Cover; ſo as to prevent any 
Danger from their Burſting 3 for thius the Heat would be ap- 
plied equally; and might be exactly meaſured by a Thermo- 
meter, made with Oil or Quickſilver 3 though there may be 
ſome Difficulty in procuring Vial, or Bladders, of the fame 
Degree of Strength; but then it may be tried; whether the 
mineral Water, freſh taken up, will not break a Glaſs which 
could hot be broke by a Parcel of the ſame Water which had 
ſtood open for ſome Time: "2 | | 7 
LXXXII. (6) Ifa Glaſs of the Water, freſh taken up, be ſet 
under the Receiver of an Air-putnp, along with another fumilar 
and equal Glaſs of the ſame Water, after it had ſtood expoſed to 
the open Air; or a moderate Heat; and if; when Air is drawn 
out of the Receiver, the former ſhould ſparkle more; or throw up 
a much greater Number of Bubbles than the latter; it would 
hence appear, that the former contained more Air, or more of 
an exploſive Subſtance, or Spirit, that the latter. eie! 
ILXXXIII. (7) If a mineral Water be, at the Well- head, di- 
_ put into a clean Retort, and a Receiver be imm y 
on, with a Piece of wet Bladder, tied tight with a waxed 
Thread; and now the Retort be directly placed in a Balneum Ma» 
rizz or proper diſtilling Furnace ; if any Thing, like Ait, or 
Wind, ſhall appear to puff through the Luting, or covered 


Joint, at the very Beginning of the Operation, or, as ſoom as - 


the Retort grows moderately warm; or if either the Retort, 
or Receiver, ſhould burft, without any manifeſt external: Vie- 
lence, or imprudent Management of the Fire ; this would = 

2 dhat 
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that an exploſive Vapour, or Spirit, thus came from the Water. 
And if the ſame Effect did not follow upon the like Diſtillation 
of a Parcel of the ſame Water, that had been heated before, or 

ſed to the open Air, the former Concluſion would be con- 


"EXPO 
ſiderably verified. 


LXXXIV. (8) If a mineral Water, when drank freſh, at the 
Well-head, ſhould have a Kind of intoxicating Effect, or give a 
conſiderable of Alacrity, or occaſion the Head-ach, a 
Drowfineſs, &c. but have no ſuch Effects, when drank in the 
fame Quantity, by the ſame Perſons, after having been warmed, 
or after having ſtood for ſome Time open; this alſo may ſhew, 
that the Water, when freſh, naturally contains a Spirit. 

LXXXV. (9) If a Glaſs of any mineral Water, freſh taken 
up at the Well-head, being mixed with a light Acid, or particu- 
larly with Rheniſh Wine, and Sugar, ſhould make a ſtrong 
Ebullition, with a large white Froth, or Foam, and diſcharge 


a viſible Miſt, or Vapour, to a conſiderable Height; and, dur- 


ing this Conflict, taſte extremely keen, briſk, or pungent, but 
do thus in a much leſs upon the ſame Experiment, 
after having ſtood, for ſome Time, open to the Air, it will 
hence alſo appear that the Water naturally contains a light, 
ſubtile, active Matter, or Spirit, which it loſes by ſtanding in 
the Air. So again, if a mineral Water ſhould, when freſh, 
or perfect, change its Colour remarkably upon the Addition of 
the firſt Powder of Galls, and turn with it either purple, duſky, 
or inky ; but not do this at all, after the Water has been taken 
up, and ſuffered to ſtand in the Air for a few Hours; it would 
hence alſo follow, that the Water naturally contains a Spirit, in 
our Senſe of the Word; and that this Spirit is, at leaſt in Part, 
an actual volatile Iron, or volatile Vitriol of Iron, as no other 
Thing is found to have this Property. . 

LXXXVI. We come, - in the laſt Place, to an Experiment, 
which may, if it ſucceed, be of itſelf eſteemed concluſive, but join- 
ed with all, or ſome of the foregoing, will amount to a phyſical 
Demonſtration. The Experiment is this: Take a Vial, a Bolt- 
head with a Neck, or a common Quart Bottle, and near] 
fill it with ph and Water, at the Well-head ; have in Readi- 
neſs a fine limber Bladder, well rubbed, and made thoroughly 
ſupple, or pliable, by oiling it on the Outſide, and rubbing it 
betwixt the Hands, with Care to ſqueeze all the Air out, in 
which State it ſhould be carefully weighed, in an exact Pair of 
Scales; immediately tie the Neck - part of this Bladder over the 
Mouth of the Glaſs, with a waxed Thread, as tight as poſſible; 
then remove the Glaſs to a proper Furnace, or gentle Heat of 
Band, or Water, where, if upon ſtanding a while to grow 
warm, the Bladder appears di as if it were blown up, 

the Neck-patt of it, to gain a Vacuity, and there again 
carefully paſs a waxed Thread (which alſo ſhould be weighed 
before-hand, or along with the Bladder) and now, taking off 
the former Ligature, the Bladder may be removed, and weighed 
again, to ſee what additional Weight it has gained by the Mat- 
ter, or Spirit, wherewith it is diſtended, allowing (if weighed 
in the Air, and not in Vacuo) for the Difference of ſpecific 
Gravity betwixt the Bladder flaccid and diſtended, or ſo full 
blown and empty : And, if any abſolute Weight be gained, this 
is the Weight of the Spirit contained in the Quantity of Wa- 
ter made Uſe of, provided the Experiment was perſedt. And 
thus the Spirit of a mineral Water may, perhaps, not only be 
made ſenſible, as Air in a blown Bladder, to the Eye, the Touch, 
&c. but alſo be ſubmitted to a Variety of other Experiments, in 
order to diſcover its Nature, Properties, and Uſes. And here it 
ſhould be particularly examined, whether the Spirit be a Simple 
or a Compound; if a Compound, how it may be reſolved, 
how imitated, how introduced, artificially, into Water, how 


it is naturally made, or whence it proceeds, &c. 
- LXXXVII. We have now, in our Manner, gone through the 
four general Claſſes, under which the principal Contents, or In- 


ients, - of mineral Waters, ſeem to be reducible ; viz. Salts, 
rths, Sulphurs, and Spirits ; for the mere aqueous Part, which 

is the Vehicle, or Menſtruum, of the Whole, we have here no 
particular Regard to, as being not, ſtrictly, an Ingredient in 
mineral Waters, but a Kind of Inſtrument, or Agent, 
whoſe Properties, Office, and Uſe belong to another En- 


quiry.” of YR 
LXXXVIII. But it will recur, to the Imagination, that there 
may ſtill, poſſibly, be Salts, Earths, Sulphurs, Fumes, Spirits, 
or many other Things of an unknown Nature, that, either in a 
ſmaller or larger Proportion, entering the natural Compoſition, 
or Mixture, of mineral Waters, are ſuch, as no Experiments, 
1 deviſed, can any Way diſcover, or render ſenſible. 
This Objection, indeed, is readily ſuggeſted by the Imagination, 
but how far the Reaſon approves of it, — to be conſi- 
IXXXIX. No one, tolerabiy acquainted with the preſent State 
of Chymiſtry and natural Philoſophy, will pretend, that either 
of them is arrived near to Perfection ; or, that the Ways of 
making a true and proper Anal 
53 wa bag wat, ms it muſt be 
allowed, many uſeful rations, poſitions, and Re- 
compoſitions of Bodies have already been made z and that many 
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more might ſtill be made, if natural Philoſophy, and Ci 
ſtry, were farther improved. But with Regard to miner] y 
ters, when the Affair is fully examined; it fhould ſeem thay 
Means of diſcovering their Contents, Virtues, and Ute, » 
already in the Hands of Man, and that nothing more is wat 
ing to compleat the Work, than a prudent, ſcientifical, wy 
guarded Manner of uſing theſe Means; or, to ſpeak Plainy 
the principal Thing required is the Art of Induction. Jh 
even the preſent, common, and very imperfect Chymiſtry (g 
plies us with numerous Experiments, and ſure Ways of diſcg,,, 
ing the Contents of Liquors, and bringing them under the d 
rect Cognizance of the Senſes; and a higher or more philogy, 
cal Chymiſtry, as now practiſed by many ſkilful Philoſophen 
will here penetrate farther ; ſo that, if Chymiſtry ſhould ci 
nue to improve, ſcarce any Analyſis, of this Kind, would , 
length, prove too hard for it. ; 


EXC. But, to come cloſer to the preſent Objection, What a 


thoſe Things, ſuggeſted by the Imagination, to be containet 
mineral W aters, 
diſcover ? Let us conſider, whether theſe Things are not C 
tures of the Imagination ; for ſo they muſt be allowed, by Mes 
to be, if they are not diſcoverable by Senſe, Experiment, ot Re, 
ſon. But if at preſent diſcoverable by Senſe, or Experinen 
the Objection vaniſhes, as depending upon a Suppoſition thi 
they are not thus diſcoverable at preſent. The Strength of & 
Odjection, therefore, ſeems to be this, that the Imaginatiy 
by caſting about, ſuggeſts to the Reaſon, that there are nuy 
compound, or mixed Bodies, which cannot, by any Ex. 
ments -hitherto known, be reſolved into their conſtituent Par 
ſo as fairly to exhibit theſe Parts, in their ſimple State, ſepara 
from each other, and unaltered in their Properties; but the 
either ſome will be ſo changed, or fly off, in the Operti 
as not, by a Re-union, to exhibit the ſame Subject again; a 
with Regard to mineral Waters, that theſe may naturally a 
tain various Parts, ſo ſubtile, ſo intimately united, or of a N 
ture ſo utterly unknown, as not to be reached by any Arti 


which no Experiments, hitherto known, c 


ry of chymical Experiments; and yet, that theſe Waters 1 - 
manifeſt particular Virtues, or perhaps have pernicious E 


in the Body, on Account of ſome latent Properties in ten 
d, languid, or incompetent Trials, made ont of tz 


which no 
Body, are ſubtile or exquiſite enough to diſcover. 

CI. We have endeavoured to obviate this Objection, in th 
Courſe of our Procedure; but to clear it up more expreſly, al 


anſwer it fully, with particular Inſtances, and Example, i 1 
would lead us too far from our Purpoſe, and engage us dex Wl 
preſent neceſſary, Thoſe, therem, Wi 


in Chymiſtry than is at 
who require more Satisfaction, in this Point, than they can 
rive from the 'preſent Enquiry (though we hope 
ſufficient) may pleaſe to conſult the chymical Lectures, alrah 


more than once referred to, particularly thoſe which tratd : 5 
Water, and of ſynthetical and analytical Chymiſtry, We ſul 


however, here add, as a Supplement to the Way, already li 
down, for diſcovering the Contents of mineral Waters t 
general Method of making an Analyſis thereof, whereby wht 
ever known or unknown Subſtances, eſpecially thoſe of a fm 
Nature, contained in a Water, may be rendered ſenſible, a 
brought to their true Form and Appearance, ſo as to be farts 
examined, or have their reſpective Natures and particular Prop 
ties diſcloſed, | 


A general Method of analyſing mineral Waters. 


I. Let the firſt Intention be to make a natural Analyls 
the Water, or to ſee what Changes it will ſpontaneouſly # 
dergo, or what Parts, or Matters, it will ſeparate into, 
ſanding in open and cloſe Glaſſes. Thus, low, cylindn® 
open Glaſſes, being filled with the Water at the Well k 
them be directly examined by Eye, the Smell, and the Tilt 
and again, after ſtanding for an Hour, two Hours, four Hou 
a Day, or ſeveral Days, to diſcover the ſenſible Alterations 
fioned by this Standing, as compared with more of the Wa 
freſh — — up; and particularly to find, whether any vil 
Separation of Parts enſues, and if a Scum appears on the 1 
or a Sediment at the Bottom, let them be carefully collected 
preſerved, for farther Examination; obſerving to keep a Du 
or Regiſter, of all the Phanomena, and the whole Fre i 
And let the like Experiment, or Obſervation, be made in G 
ſes exactly cloſed, to diſcover the Changes which the i 
will then undergo, in its ſenſible Properties, and the Ma 
it thus ſeparates, or throws off to the Top, Sides, or Bott 
of the Glaſſes. ; inan 
II. Let the Experiment, in ſome of the open ling 
Glaſſes be proſecuted, by keeping them in a warm meg 
the aqueous Part is totally exhaled, and only a dry Sung 
left behind; which, being reſerved, may be compared wi 
dry Subſtance gained from the ſame Water, by Eva" 
over the Fire, in order to ſhew, whether there be mh 
markable Difference betwixt the two dry Subſtances, thus 
III. Let the next Intention be to make an exakt a 
Analyſis of the Water, and to compare it with the 61 
* 
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| this, let a certain Quantity of the Water, ſuppole 
bs Pounds Troy, be, at the Well-head, put into a glaſs 
Retort with a wide Neck, and a clean glaſs Receiver be im- 
mediately luted on, in an exact Manner; let the Retort now 
de directly placed in a proper Furnace, and worked with a mo- 
gerate Heat, fo as barely to make the Waten ſimmer; and pro- 
ceed, with this Degree of Heat; till all the aqueous Part is 
8 over, and only a dry Subſtance left at the Bottom of the 
Retort; then, letting the Veſſels cool, take away the Receiver, 
ich the aqueous Liquor, and keep it a-part in a 
Glaſs ; and, laſtly, ſeparate the dry Matter 
the Bottom of the Retort ; weigh it, whilſt thoroughly 


| — and put this alſo into a clean dry Glaſs, to be kept well 


. the Beginning of this Operation, as ſoon as the Retort 


rows warm, let Care be taken to obſerve, whether any vola- 
te or exploſive Vapour comes out at the Joint, where the Lut- 
ing was applied; for, if there does, this ſhews that there is a 
or light ſubtile Matter, ſeparable from the Water, tho 
ble of being thus collected ; whence we are admoniſhed 


to uſe another Method, in order to render it ſtill more ſenſible, 


: l and ſubject ĩt to particular Experiments, according to the Direc- 
Fons of the preceding Section. 


v. The aqueous Part, obtained by the Diſtillation, may be 


2 examined with various Additions, or by applying it various 
Fe Ways, in order to diſcover, if in any Reſpect it differs from 


WT pure diſtilled common Water, or whether it be impregnated 
= with any faline or mineral Particles, like thoſe found by the 
fame Trials, in the natural mineral Water. Thus, as was for- 
merly obſerved, if it contains any Sea-ſalt, it will be apt to 
turn white with a Solution of Silver ; if any Vitriol of Iron, 
it will turn black with powdered Galls ; or, if any Sulphur, 
united to an alcaline Salt, it will turn black, in Time; with 
almoſt any metallic Solution, And thus its Difference from 
common Water, or the mineral Water, that afforded it, may 
be aſſigned by a proper Variety of Experiments. 

VI. Let Part of the dry Matter, left behind upon the Diſtil- 
ation, be put to, or gently boiled with five or fix Times its 
own Weight of the pureſt diſtilled common Water, thus freed 
and before-hand proved, by particular Experiments, to be freed 
from any ſenſible known mineral Particles ; for by this Means 
all the ſaline Part of the Matter will be taken up by the pure 
Water, in the Form of a Solution; which being filtred, eva- 
porated to a proper Height, and ſet to cryſtallize, will thus give 
out its Salt, in the Figure or Form peculiar to itſelf, And tho 
ſeveral Salts ſhould be lodged in the ſame Solution, they may all, 
by repeated Evaporations, and Cryſtallizations, be obtained ſepa- 
rate (according to what has, more than once, been obſerved be- 
fore) and examined to try whether they are of a known or un- 
known Kind: And though the Kind of any Matter, thus pro- 
cured, ſhould happen to be utterly unknown; yet certain chy- 
mical and philoſophical Experiments might be contrived to diſ- 
cover its Properties and Uſes, according to the common Rules 
of Chymiſtry, and experimental Philoſophy. Thus, for 
Example, it is eaſy to determine whether any Salt, thus obtain. 
ed, be of an acid or alcaline Nature, by knowing the Pro- 
perties of each Kind, as they are above laid down ; for acid 
dalts turn red with Syrup of Violets, and become neuttal with 
Alcalies, &c. And alcaline Salts turn green with the ſame Syrup, 
become neutral with Acids ; cauſe Sal Ammoniac to emit a vo- 
tile urinous Vapour 3 turn a Solution of ſublimate yellow, &c. 
VII. But the Difficulty may ſeem greater to determine 
the neutral Species of Salts. And here we learn, from natural 
Hiſtory, and Chymiſtry, that the neutral Salts diſſolved, or 
waſhed out of the Bowels of the Earth, by Water, are chiefly 
des- falt, and ſuch as conſiſt of a ſulphurous, or vitriolic Acid 
that is, an Acid like the Acid of Brimſtone or Vitriol) and a 
alt, or Earth, of an alcaline Nature. But Sea-ſalt is eaſily 
Ciſcovered by its Taſte, cubical Figure in Cryftallization, and 
the particular white Vapour which it largely affords upon mix- 
"ng it with Oil of Vitriol. The other Kind of neutral Salts 
may be diſtinguiſhed from all others by the Property have 
of producing or regenerating Sulphur, upon being mixed, and 
2 with Salt of Tartar, and powdered Charcoal. Thus, 
ior Inſtance; if two Ounces of ſuch Salt be mixed with an Ounce 
2 of Tartar, and an Ounce of powdered Charcoal; and the 

ture be melted in a Crucible, there will thus be produced a 
reddiſh. coloured Maſs, of a ſulphurous alcaline Taſte, that gives 
a high yellow or golden Tincture to rectified Spirit of Wine; 
which TinRure will diſcolour Silver; or turn it black ; and, being 
48 by an Acid, affords a true Lac Sulphuris, that may 

(lined, and melted into Brimſtone, like the common; 
tal — What remains behind, after a perfect Elixation,, or to- 
N Fe olution of the ſaline Matter, by Means of boiling Water, 
Wag under the general Name of Earth; which by repeated 
* w - in pure diſtilled Water, and each Time pouring off 
0 — may happen to be ſeparable into terreſtrial Mat- 
ſpeci "erent Kinds, according to their different Natures, or 

nc Gravities 3 as, for Example, into bolar Earth, or Oker, 


calariou Earth, and Sand, or other Species of Earths; which, 


if thus ſeparable, may be examined by particular Additions, or 
by the Fire, in order to determine their Kinds and Natures ; 


as, whether they are vitreſcible, or convertible into Glaſs, by a a 


ſtrong Fire of Fuſion ; or, whether they will calcine, and turn 
into a Kind of Lime ; or, whether they will yield any known 
or unknown metallic Subſtance or Regulus. But, if the terre- 
ſtrial Matter be not thus ſeparable by Waſhing, let.. the Whole 
be examined in the Fire, to try, if it"will here ſeparate into 
Parts of different Kinds, as it may, if a Compound, into a 
calcarious, a metallic, and a glaſſy Part, being either aſſayed 
alone, or with the Aſſiſtance of Borax, Glaſs of Lead, or other 
ſuitable Fluxes. And if the metallic Portion ſhould be ſmall, ſo 
as not to be collected ſeparate, let it be fuſed with the Powder of 
pure cryſtalline Glaſs ; to ſee if it will thus tinge the Glaſs of 
any particular Colour, whereby a Conjecture may be formed of 
the Species of the Metal it contained 3. as, whether Iron, Cop- 
per, Silver, &c. which, reduced to a Calx, are found to give 
1 or reſpectively different Colours to cryſtalline Glaſs in 
ET; 8 

IX. And after this Manner we apprehend that a tolerable ex- 
act and inſtructive Analyſis may be made, and an uſeful, if not 
ſatisfactory Account given of the Contents and Virtues of any 
mineral Water. | ; 

X. It is but juſt, at the Coneluſion of this firſt Part of our 
Undertaking, that we ask Pardon of the Reader (who may be 
much better acquainted than ourſelves with the Ways of examin- 
ing mineral Waters) for having dwelt ſo long upon the Method 
of doing it, and inculcated ſome Particulars ſeveral Times over: 
But, to ſay the Truth, as the Treatiſes, which we have read upon 
this Subject, appear to us far from laying the juſt Foundations of 
the Thing, or from obſerving a proper Form of Induction; and 
as many have objected to the Thing itſelf, on a Suppoſition of its 
being precarious and uncertain, we found ourſelves in ſome 
Meaſure obliged, for the Sake of the Many, to treſpaſs upon the 
Patience of a Few, and endeayour, even by ſome Degree of Re- 


Thus much I thought proper to ſpecify with Reſpect to mine- 
ral Waters in general, and of ſome few in particular, by Way of 
Example. The Virtues and Uſes of the Britiſh mineral Wa- 
ters will be farther taken Notice of, as their Names occur. _ 
AES. Becauſe Acies ſignifies the ſharp Edge or Point of 
Inſtruments, which are generally made of Steel, ſome Authors, 


of the middle and lower Ages, have called Steel itſelf Acies, and 


thus Rulandus interprets it. But the Name is arbitrary, and 
has the Authority of no Author of Credit, that I know of, to 
ſupport it. EY 
Oculorum Acies alſo ſignifies the Sight, but I think Acies 
_ without mentioning the Eyes, is never uſed in this 
ſe. TO _— 2 

ACINESIA, From à Negative, and xis, to move, Im- 
mobility in general. But it is uſed by Galen to expreſs the 
State of Reſt of the Pulſe, or the ſmall Space of Time which 
paſſes betwixt the Contraction and Dilatation of the Artery. 
Galen, de Differentia Pulſuum, L I. C. 4. 

ACINIFORMIS, or Acinc A Tunica. A Coat of the 
Eye, called alſo Tunica Uvea. See UvEA. 

ACINOS, Stone or Wild Baſil. 

The CHARACTERS art, 

It hath Leaves like thoſe of the leſſer Baſil. The Cup of the 
Flower is oblong and furrowed. The Flowers are produced in 
Bunches; on the Top of little Foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from 
between the Foot-ſtalk of the Leaf and the Stalle of the Plant, 
in which it differs from Serpyllum, Miller: 

It is the dx. Dioſc. the Acinas, Offic. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 125. 
Rivin. Irr. Mon. Acinos Rivini, Rupp- Flor. Jen. 188, Acinos 
Anghca, Merc, Bot. 1. 16: Phyt. Brit. 2. Acinos multis, J. B. 3. 
259. Raii Hiſt. 1. 553. Synop. 3. 238. Chab. 411. Buxb. 5; 
Boerh. Ind. A. 176. Acinos frve Ocymum Sylveſtre, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 
404. Acinis Ocymum Sylveſtre, Ger. 548. Emac. 675. Aci- 
nos Clinopodium arvenſe Ocymi facie, C. B. Pin. 225. Tourn. 
Ioft. 195. Elem. Bot. 163. Acinos minus ſeu vulgare, Fark. 
Theat. 21. WiLD BSI. 1 | 
It grows on chalky Hills, and flowers in June. The Herb 
is uſed; and checks the Overflowing of the Nats, ang a Diar- 
rhoea, It cures Boiles, and St. Anthony's Fire, being waſhed 
with the Decoction. Dioſeerides. 8 A > 

Its Virtues are much the ſame with thoſe of Calamint, but a 
little weaker. Baerhaave. TC Ys 

The London Herb- women fell it inſtead of Mountain Poley. 
Dale. 45 n . 
Miller mentions another Species of this Plant, called. 
Acini pulcbra Species. J. B. Broad leaved Auſtrian Wild Ba- 
ſit, This is preſerved only in botanic Gardens. 

AcINUS. It ſignifies, ſtrictly, a Grape, but is applied 6 many 
other Fruits, or.Berries, that grow in Cluſters, as thoſe of El- 
der and Ivy ; theſe are diſtinguiſhed from Baccz, a Sort of 


Berries 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ 


ACM 


Berries that grow fingle, as thoſe of the Olive, or Laurel. 


But Acinus, in the common Signification, as now uſed, is the 


Stone of a Grape; hence Uve exacinate, Grapes that have the 
Stones taken out. Raii Hiſt. Plant. Dale from Galen, de Ali- 
mentorum Facultatibus. | 

Hence ſome Anatomiſts have called Glands, that grow toge- 
gether in Cluſters, Acini Glandulefi, as thoſe in the Liver. 
Blancard, 

ACIS, "Aus. It ſignifies in Hippocrates the Iron Head of 
a Spear, or Dart, or any wounding Inſtrument. : 

ACMASTICOS. 'Axydrimes. The Name of a particu- 
lar Sort of continual Fever, of which Actuarius gives this Ac- 
count: Of Fevers ariſing from Putrefaction, ſome are called 
continual, or continent (ovriyars 7% x ovroxor) others, inter- 
mittent (aA. Of the former, thoſe are called Iſo- 
toni, or Acmaſtici (iobrorbi 7% 25 axuds io) which, during the 
whole Courſe, maintain themſelves at the ſame Pitch, or Vi- 
gour, without either increaſing or diminiſhing in Point of Vio- 
lence. Others are called Epacmaſtici (iraxpa5ixr) and theſe 
make a Progreſs and Increaſe, in Force and Violence, to the 
Time of their Solution. The third Sort are called Paracmaſtici 
(Taearua'rixer) which diminiſh by Degrees, till they at laſt in- 
tirely ceaſe. 

ACME. *Azyij. This in general ſignifies that State of any 
Thing, wherein it is in the utmoſt Perfection, and thus Hip- 
pocrates ſeems to explain it in his Treatiſe de Priſca Medicina. 

The Word uſually ſignifies the State of an animal Body, ar- 
rived to its full Vigour, and before it begins to decline. Hence 
the medicinal Writers have applied it to that State of a Diſtem- 

wherein it is increaſed to its utmoſt Degree of Violence. 
this Senſe Hippocrates uſes it Apb. 9. and 10. L. 1. and in 
many other Places. 

as alſo is a Term in Gymnaſtics, uſed. to expreſs the 

Higheſt Pitch of Exerciſe, and in this Sgnification it is uſed by 
Galen. 

Foeſius is of Opinion, that 4xyas ſhould be read inſtead of 
dxvas, in Aetius, Tetrabib. L. 4. C. 13. and that here it ſigni- 
fies a ſmall Puſtule, or Pimple, fo called, becauſe it generally 
ariſes about the Time (Tis dA) that the Body is in full Vi- 
gour ; and, in Confirmation of this, he quotes a Paſſage from 
Caſſius, who thus interprets "Azpa. | 

Quincy makes a Miſtake, when he derives d xn from &x- 
us, to grow ftrong, or to be in full Vigour, for Ahe is 
derived from #xun. Others derive it from 4 Negative, and 
x4 rw, to be weary ; but this ſeems far fetched, and not much 


to the Purpoſe. And indeed axpn ſeems to be itſelf a Radix, 


from whence ſome other Words are derived. 
Acme alſo fignifies a ſharp Point or Edge. 5 
ACMELLA. This is called Acmella, Offic. Akmella, Aba- 
mella, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 17. Chryſanthemum bidens Zeylanicum 
Amella diftum, Breyn. Diſſert. Bot. 12. Chryſanthemum Bidens, 
cu Bidens Zeylanicum, flore luteo, Lamu folio, Acmella dictum, 
juſd, 20. Cannabina aut Bidens Urtice folia Indica lithoktrip- 
tica, D. Hotton. Act. Philoſ. ng N. 257. p. 365. _ 
Hidia Orientalis Ocymi majoris folio profiunde crenato, uk. 
Almag. 343. Phytog. 315. — Ballotes folits Acmel- 
ha dictus, Act. Reg. Par. A. 1720. p. 326. ACMELLA, ACH- 
MELLA, and ADMELLA. Dale. i 8 
It grows plentifuily in the Ifland of Ceylon, and is brought 
from thence into Europe. 
Ray gives the following Account of the Acmella from P. Hot- 
ton, Proſeſſor of Botany at Leyden. 5 
The Flower of this Plant grows on the Top of the Stalks, 
and conſiſts of a great many tubulous yellow Floſcules, which 
by their Union form a Head ſuſtained by a Perianthium of 
fix Leaves. When theſe Floſcules fall off, the Seeds r, 
which are of a dark Grey, long, and ſmooth, except at 
the Top, immediately under the Floſcules, they are furniſhed 
with a double Beard, which makes them forked or horned, The 
Stalk 'is ſquare, and cloathed with Leaves that grow by Pairs, 
like thofe 'of the Lamium, or Nettle, but longer, and more 
inted, £4 f 
* has obtained great Reputation for its Virtues in diſſolving 
the Stone. An Officer, in the Year 1690, affirmed to the 
Dutch Eaft-India „that he had cured above a hun- 
dred of, the Stone, and nephritic Complaints, by this Plant. 
And the Governor and fupreme Council, in the Ifland of Cey- 
lon, gave the fame Year two Inſtances of Patients, who had 
been cured of the Stone by this Plant, in whom a great Num- 
ber of ſmall Stones, and a great Quantity of Sand, had been ex- 
pelled, with very little Pain. in 
In the Year 1699, the firſt Surgeon of the Hoſpital in the 


City Colombo, in Ceylon, confirmed the Efficacy of the A- 
mel in ,the Stone, and ritic Diſorders, by Letters to P. 
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other two ; which laſt, he ſays, are of the greateſt Virtues: 


A C O | 


He farther ſays, the Leaves and Seeds are the moſt effectual bu 2 
that the Root, Stalk, and Branches are uſed. ; 8 

The Leaves are gathered before the Flowers appear, and ate 
dried in the Sun, Theſe are either taken in Powder, Mixed 
with ſome convenient Vehicle, or in Infuſion like Tea. 

A Spirit is alſo, prepared by Diſtillation from the Root, 
Stalk, and Branches, infuſed in Spirit of Wine. | 

Another Surgeon of the above-mentioned Hoſpital ſays, he 
uſed the Flowers, the Extract of the Root, and the Salt, With 
Succeſs, in Pleuriſies, Colics, and Fevers. 

To the Deſeription of this Plant given above from Hotton 
may be added, from Johannes Philippus Breyneus, that the 
Root is white and fibrous ; the Stalk almoſt four-ſquare, aboy 
a Foot high, and divided into Branches ; the Leaves oblong, 
mucronated, fomewhat rough, and ſeparated on the Eq 
The Flowers grow on the Extremity of each Branch, 

Breyneus ſays, this Plant is diuretic, that it cures nephritis 
Pains, expels the Stone from the Kidnies, relieves in Iſchuries 
Stranguries, and Dyſuries, and that it reſtores the Menſes, when 
ſuppreſſed. The Leaves are endued with the greateſt Virtus, 
which conſiſt in the Fineneſs, Volatility, and Penetrabilir 
of their Particles, whence they provoke Urine and Sweat, open 
Obſtructions, ſtimulate to Excretion, expel the Stones from the 
urinary Paſſages, and, if not very hard, diſſolve them. Fs 
theſe Purpoſes it muſt be given by Way of Infuſion, like Te, 
in pretty large Quantities, and repeated two or three Times » 
Day, always warm. But at the fame Time a great deal of «i. 
luting Liquor muſt be taken; and alſo Liquorice, Syrup of Mam RN 
Mallows, or ſomething of a ſoſt relaxing Quality, ſhould ts AR 
given with it. 3 

Or Arack, impregnated with this Spirit, may be taken tw A 
or three Times a Day, in a Glaſs of Rheniſh or French Wine, 
or ſome Anti-nephritic Decoction, always adding to it y] 
of Marſh Mallows, for then Gravel, or Stones, are expelled wit 
very little Pain. 4 

ACNE. "Axrn. Gorrzus interprets this a ſmall hard Ty 
bercle ariſing on the Face. Foeſius thinks it ſhould be read 
Aetius, from whence Gorræus quotes it, "Azwas, inſtead of 
Axrag. See ACME, 1 

ACNESTIS. "Axzynres. That Part of the Spine of the 
Back, which reaches from the nerdeperor, which is the P 
betwixt the Shoulder-blades, to the Loins. This Part ſeems » 
have been originally called fo in Quadrupeds only, becauſe they Wh 
cannot reach it to ſcratch, from 4 Negative, and xd 
ſcratch, * 

It is alſo the Name of an Herb, mentioned by Nicande, 
which ſome take for a Nettle, others for a Squill. Gorrew. 3 

ACO. A Fiſh, called alſo Sarachus, and Sarachinus, 1 
Aquo, It is mentioned by Aldrovandus, and is ſaid to be very 
good Food, It is common in Epirus, and Lombardy, and i 
the Lake Como in the Dutchy of Milan. 

ACOE. Ari. The Senſe of Hearing. 

ACOELIOS. *Azofarxs, from 4 Negative, and zeta, 
the Belly. Without Belly. It is applied to thoſe who are 6 
waſted and as to appear as if they had no Bell. 
Caftelles from Galen, | 

ACOITUS, "Axorrns, An Epithet for Honey, mentionel 
by Pliny, becauſe it has no Sediment, which is called wirh 

anime. 

ACOLASTOS. *Ax/Aavos, from « Negative, and xox#u, 
to reſtrain. It ſignifies lewd, or obſcene. Hippocrates, Epi 
J. 4. S. 7. ſpeaking of a young Man in a Fever, ſays, he be- 
gan to talk idly, as he thinks, on the eighth Day (Tgio 7 
Arg) in a very obſcene Manner. 

ACON. A miſſive Inftrument, made Uſe of by the Antiens 
in their Exerciſes. Schulzius thinks it was not much differeat 
from the Diſcus. See Discus. 

ACONE. *'Axiyy, A Mortar. Thus Foeſius and Gori 
explain the Word which is uſed by Hippocrates, in the latter Put 
of his Treatiſe de Ratione Vidtus in Acutis ; ir «xbyns T6201, 
beating the Ingredients, mentioned before, in a Mortar. Hip 
pocrates alſo mentions it in his little Piece, de vidend 4% 
where he directs a Piece of the Flos Aris (dvbve xa to! 
levigated (gs dxbynv) againſt a hard Stone, or W hetftone, ® 
Foeſius feems to underſtand it. But I do not fee the la 
Reaſon to believe, the Author means two different Thing i 
theſe two Paſſages, ' In both Places, the Ingredients to be po 
dered are very hard, and ſcarce reducible to a Powder in ! 
Mortar. In the Firſt, Ebony and burnt Copper; in the Seco 
the Flos Eris, which ſeems to be a Sort of Scoria of Cop 
It is therefore more probable, that the Author in both Phe 
means by Arn, a Stone to levigate upon, ſuch as the Apo 
caries now make Uſe of for the ſame Purpoſe, And thi 
the more likely, becauſe the Word, in its moſt general Sent 
ſignifies a hard Stone, or Whetſtone ; and becauſe Dioſcorih 
L. 1. C. 129, mentioning Ebony, ſays, it acquires a reddiſh 10 
* reibe v i «xiv, which T ſhould tranſlate, /0y%* 

a Jen. 47 

ACONION. Az This was a particular Form 0. 
Medicine amongſt the ancient Phyſicians, made of 1 2 
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3 * OJ follows, where he ſays : 


A G O 


. nd probably, like Collyria, uſed for Diſ- 
gated N be . from Dioſcorides; . 
ders o who, ſpeaking of the Effects of Ebony on the Eyes, 
ys operas es better & Tis rie α,ip avrhs dxovior, if it is 
* to the Form of an Aconion : And L. 5. P. 344. ſpeak- 
| of the Lapis Hæmatites, he ſays, of it are made Collyria, 


1 P f A, - 
Forli. A Name of the Anapodophyllon Ca- 


4 denſe Morini, mentioned in Boerhaave's Index. 


, > h : . 
= ITON. Ax ire, or 'Agorizroy, from a Negative, 
= y xr Lime or Plaiſter. It ſignifies Not plaiſtered, and is 
id to Veſſels not lined within Side. Thus Dioſcorides, L. 


Y 


| C. 65, directs Cantharides to be put into a Veſſel ('Axor- 
7 aon picatum. The Interpreters tranſlate it, not pitched. 


ence we may infer, 


Y CONFTUM. Wolfs- bane. ["AxorToy, which ſome de- 


« of Arn, a Whetſtone, or Rock, becauſe it grows on 
or ſtony Places ; according to Pliny, which Ety- 
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ue, quia naſcuntur dura vivacia caute, 
Ta Aconita vocant 


| f,N ative, and Koyls Duſt, becauſe it grows with- 
K 8 N . of "Axwy, Aud, Dart, becauſe the Barbarians 
Wc to poiſon their Darts therewith ; others of Ax ig C, to 

The Engliſh call it 


© ols-bane, of the Anglo-Saxon, Wulpes-Bane. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


Tt hath circumſcribed, roundiſh, divided Leaves. The Flowers 
onſiſt of four Leaves, which are ſhaped like a Monk's Hood. 
ich of theſe Flowers is ſucceeded by three or more Pods, 
hich contain ſeveral rough Seeds, Miller. . 
There are many Sorts of the Aconitum. 
1. Napellus, Offic. Napellus vetus cæruleus, Ger. 823. Emac. 
2. Napellus vetus, Park. Theat. 318, Napellus vetus flore 
#9, Park. Parad. 215. Buxb. 233. Napellus flore cæruleo. 
Jein. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 234. Aconitum cæruleum feu Napellus 
imus, C. B. Pin. 183. Tourn. Inſt. 425. Elem. Bot. 337. 
derh. Ind. A. 300. Hiſt, Oxon, 3. 463. Aconitum magnum 
Vayellus, Chab. 531. Aconitum magnum purpureo flore, vulgo 
ſapellus, J. B. 3. 655. Raii Hiſt. 1. 702. Monks Hoop. 
2. Aconitum Ponticum, Offic. Aconitum luteum Ponticum, Ger. 
21. Emac. 970. Aconitum Lycoctonum, Chab. 531. Aconi- 
m Lycaftonum luteum, C. B. Pin. 183. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 462. 
ourn. Inſt, 425. Elem. Bot. 337. Boerh. Ind. A. 300. Aco- 
mum luteum Ponticum ſerotinum flore albido, Park. Theat. 310. 
conitum flare Platani, flore luteo 1 ee WY 
di Hiſt, 1. 704. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 97. Napellus fore luteo, 
Kivin, Irr. P. Buxb. 233. Rupp. Flor, Jen. 234. WoLFs- 
ANE, Dale. . | 
Both theſe Sorts are cultivated in Gardens, flower in July, 
ad are alike endued with a pernicious Quality to Man and 
peaſt, The latter is called by Dioſcorides LycoZFonum, and 
ynonum, that is, Wolfs-bane, and bane, and is de- 
ribed to have a Leaf like a Plane, only longer, blacker, 
| thicker indented, to have a Stalk like the Pedicle of Fern, 
are and about a Foot high, to contain its Seed in oblong Pods, 
ad to have a blackiſh Root like the Sea-onion. 
3. Anthers, Antithora, Offic, Anthora, Park. Parad. 215. 
nthora, ſove Antithora, Chab. 530. Arthera, frve Aconitum ſa- 
tiferum, Ger. 820. Emac. 969. Antithora flore luteo Aconiti, 
J. B. 3. 660. Raii Hiſt. 1. 705. Aconitum ſalutiferum, ſrue 
rhorg, C. B. Pin. 184. Tourn. Inſt. 425. Elem. Bot. 338. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2 Aconitum ſalutiferum luteum tenuifolum, ſtve 
nthora, Hiſt, Oxon, 3. 463; HEALTHFUL WoLFs-BANE, 
This is cultivated in botanic Gardens, and flowers in June. 
ts Root is uſed, which is ſmall, thick, and branched, of a dark 
brown Colour without, but of a pale white within, of an 
acrid Taſte, and unpleaſant Smell. Date. 7 | 
| The Anthora,, according to Monſieur Tournefort, . is a 
ant ſomething ſcarcer than Gentian, and is a Species 
of the Aconite, though this is a Counterpoiſon to ſuch as eat 
the Root of the Aconite, or deadly Wolfs-bane. / It is for 
* Reaſon Bauhine calls it Aconitum ſalutiferum, the healing 
"Yai or Authorn. This is compoſed of two ſhort wedge-like 
ug very bitter, white, and fleſhy within, but brown on 
A Outſide, and decked with Abundance of Fibres. T 
* ariſes about two Feet high, ſurrounded with many long 
es; the Flowers grow about the Stalk like an Ear of 
n, are yellowiſh, and like a Head covered with a Helmet; 
b Seeds are black, wrinkled, and grow in Sheaths, or mem- 
*anous Cells, five or ſix, of, them joined together. The Root 
E is a good Antidote. The Peaſants who gather this on 
Alps, and. P 


= 


Fg Dogs, and to cure the Colic 3. they take it for a ſo- 

4,5" Remedy: for thoſe who, have eat the Thera, or deadly 

' _— Fomet, 2103.23 - 4 2641 REV unde EL 
he Aconitum Salutiferum, or Antlura, quaſs, Antithora, be- 


ale this is reckoned a Counter-poiſon, 60 that called the 


that it ſignifies, in general, not lined with 


yrenees, uſe; it, with Succeſs, againſt the Biting | 


No ſuch Indiſpo 


Thora, which is a Sort of Ranunculus, or Crow - foot, and 
of the Species of the Aconite, or Deadly Wolfs-bane. The 
Root is uſeful in Phyſic, as being alexipharmic, cardiac, ſto- 
machic, and good againſt the Wind Colic, It contains a 
great deal of volatile Salt, and eſſential Oil. Lemery. 

To theſe three Species Miller adds the following : 

Aconitum luteum majus, ampliore caule, anplioribuſque faliis. 
Dod. The largeſt yellow Wolfs-bane. 

Aconitum Pyramidale multiflorum, H. R. Par. 
Wolfs- bane with many Flowers. | 

Aronitum Lycoftonum humili caule ac minoribus feliis. Dwarf 
Wolfs- bane with leſſer Leaves. 

Aconitum Pyrenaicum, ampliore falio tenuius laciniato. Tourn, 
Woltfs-bane of the Pyrences, with larger Leaves, cut into nar- 
row Segments. | 

Aconitum ceruleum napelli flore, C. B. P. Autumnal Wolfs- 
bane, with a blue Flower. 

Aconitum coma inflexa, foliis anguſtioribus, C. B. P. 283. Nar- 
row-leaved Wolfs-bane, with inflexed Heads. 

Aconitum coma inflexa, foliis latioribus, Tourn. Broad - leaved 
Wolfs- bane, with inflexed Heads, 7 

Aconitum inflexa coma maximum, C. B. P. Wolfs- bane, with 
the largeſt inflexed Heads. 

Aconitum, ſeu Napellus 1. flare roſeo, C. B. P. Wolfs- bane, 
with a Roſe- coloured Flower. 

Aconitum, ſeu Napellus 1. flore allo, C. B. P. Wolfs- bane, 
with a white Flower. ani 

Aconitum, ſeu Napellus 1. Fats ex ceruleo & alba variegato, C. 
B. P. Wolfs- bane, with a Flower variegated from blue to white. 

Aconitum violaceum, ſeu Napellus 2. C. B. P. Wolfs-bane, 
with a Violet- coloured Flower. 3 

Aconitum pur pureum, ſeu Napellus 3. C. B. P. Wolfs-bane, 
with a Purple- coloured Flower. 5 

Aconitum caruleum minus, five Napellus minor, C. B. P. Leſ- 
ſer blue Aconite, or Wolfs- bane. f 

Aconitum cerules- purpureum, flore maximo, ſive Napellus 4. 
C. B. P. Wolfs-bane, with a very large Purple- blue Flower. 

Aconitum lycoftonum orientale, flere magno albo, T. Cor. Eaftern 
Wolfs- bane, with a white Flower. Miller. 

Some of theſe are called Lycoctonum [in Engliſh Wolfs- bane] 
becauſe the Wolf · hunters uſed to mix them amongſt Fleſh, and 
lay it for the Wolves, who, eating the ſame, were poiſoned, _ 

All theſe Plants are poiſonous on Account of their cauſtic and 
ſuffocating Quality, by which ſuch Animals, as eat of them, 
have their Deglutition ſtopped, while thetr internal Parts are 
corroded, | t 
The third Sort is ſaid to be an Antidote, but Matthiolus was 
the firſt who diſcovered this, and all the reſt have no more than 
tranſcribed him. Therefore Bauhinus does well in adviſing us 
not to truſt to him, becauſe he himſelf tranſcribed them from 
others. Boerhaave. 

Galen adviſes, as an Antidote againſt the Poiſon of Aconitum, 
a Handful of Rue bruiſed, to be drank in Wine unmixed with 
Water, and ſays, in this Caſe alſo, the fat Broth of a Hen 
may be of Service, 1 | 

ACONITUM HYEMALE. Winter Wolfs-bane. 

This has Leaves like thoſe of the Wolfs-bane ; the Flowers 
(which are produced in the Center of the Leaves) are like thoſe 
of the Ranunculus, with many Stamina, or Threads in the 


Pyramidal 


Center, and in all other Reſpects agree with the Hellebore, to 


which Boerhaave has made it a Congener. | 

It is one of the earlieſt Flowers in the Spring, often appear- 

ing in the Middle of January, and therefore deſerves a Place in 
every curious Garden. 
_ ACONTIAS. *AxovTias. The Name of a very poiſonous 
Serpent, mentioned by Ætius, Paulus, Lucian, Aldrovandus, and 
others. It is alſo called Cenchreas, and Jaculus. See Ce n- 
CHREAS. Caftellus. Conſtantine. 

ACOPIS. ”Axemis. The Name of a precious Stone, like 
Glaſs, marked with Spots of a gold Colour, thus named, becauſe 
Oil, wherein it has been boiled, is ſaid to be a Remedy againſt 
Wearineſs. Pliny. Con/tantme. 

It is derived from & Negative, and Kimog, Wearineſs. | 

- ACOPON. Axor, from a Negative and Kür, Weari- 
neſs. It ſignifies originally whatever is a Remedy againſt Weari- 
neſs, and is uſed in this Senſe by Hippocrates, Aph. 8. L. 2. 
But, in Time, the Word was applied to a Sort of Ointment of 
a particular Conſiſtence, of which Celſus gives ſome Examples, 
2 C. 24. And the Forms of many more are to be found in 
t orks of Galen and other medicinal Writers. g 
AOA. (*Azeze) alſo ſignifies, not eaten by Moths, Thus 
.T heophraſtus, ſpeaking of the Citron, hs it preſerves Garments 
"Azre (which Pliny explains by Arcetque Animalium noxid) 
from being eaten by Moch ; „ 
In Regard to the Medicines, called Acopa, the following Paſ- 
ſages from Galen and Paulus will ſuffice to give an Idea of them. 
The End and Intent of the Acopa Pharmaea are known by 
the very Name; for Indiſpoſitions of 7 which are cauſed by 
Jong or vehement Motion, whether they affect the, whole Syſtem, 
or the Parts principally exerciſed, are called Koo: , Lafſitudes. 

Tow i {OR are "oy 8 and incommodi- 


= 


ACO 


ous to Perſons, while they are in Action or Motion, but, if ar- 
rived at a more than ordinary Pitch, are ſubject to diſturb their 
Repoſe after their Toil. [But though Phyticians prefcribed no 
Remedy againft Laſſitudes, but only for an inveterate Pain, that 
lay deep in the Body, or for Difficulty of Motion, or for the 
Hardneſs, Tenſion, or ſcirrhous Tumor of any Part, they accu- 
ſtomed themſelves, at length, to call ſuch Medicines, as were 
adapted to the foreſaid Cafes, by the common Name of Acopa ; 
and likewiſe all of that Kind, provided they were of a liquid Con- 
ſiſtence, like the Acopa, which are much like the Cerates uſed 
for Luxations and Fractures, ] For the moſt liquid of that Kind 
of Compoſition is what the modern Phyficians call a Cerelaium, 
the next are the Acopous Ointments, and then comes the liquid 
Cerates, of a thicker Conſiſtence than the two former. After 


theſe follows the Cerate of tender and ſoft Ingredients, as it is 


called, and laſt of all, the Amolynta [Things that will not foul] 
much like what are properly called Epithems. Next after this 
Clak follows the Compoſition of Plaiſters, which alſo admits of 
no ſmall Difference in Degrees of Conſiſtence. Wherefore ſome 
Phyſicians have called a certain Compoſition Ceratomalagmata, 
giving it that Name merely for its Conſiſtence, which is not fo 
liquid as that of Epithems, nor yet ſo hard as what belongs to 
Plaiſters, 

As all theſe Differences do not expreſs the Virtues of the Re- 
medies, but only give an Idea of their Conſiſtence, fo the Appel- 
lation of Acopa formerly ſignified the Qualities of the Medicines, 
but afterwards denoted only their Degree of Conſiſtence. For 
this Reaſon they were obliged to name them with Diſtinctions; 
as, for Example, this was a laxative Acopum, that an emollient 
or warming one; this an Anodyne, another a Drawer; or, as 


they were ſuited to particular Diſorders, as, for Inſtance, the 


Palfy, the Sciatica, or Pleuriſy, or all Pains in general. Gal. de 
Comp. Med. L. 7. C. 21. | 


Thoſe Remedies, which at firſt were called Acopa [relieving 


Laſſitude] extended their Name, by , to other Medicines 
of a like Conſiſtence, even h intended to raiſe a great Heat 
in the Body. dem de Comp. Pharm. ſecundum Loc. | 

Acopa took that Name, becauſe they were Remedies at firſt 
provided againſt the Evils and Infirmities proceeding from Laſſi- 
tude, ſuch as Tenſions, Pains in the Bones, &c. are alſo 
proper on.many other Occaſions, for fome of them are warming, 
others -— Egin. L. 7. C. 19. 

ACOPOS. A Plant, mentioned by Pliny, ſaid to be the fame 
as the Anagyris (*Areyvers) of Dioſcorides, which, Gerard ſays, 
is the Bean Trefoil, 


ACOR. Sourneſs. In a medicinal Senſe it generally ſigni- 


fies what, under the Article Ac1Dum, I have called Acidity, or 
an acid Acrimony in the Stomach. Helmont ſays, the vital Fer- 
ment of the Stomach, which digeſts the Aliment, is endued with 
a ſpecific Acor, but that this Acor is not the Ferment itfelf, but 
only its Organ. Later Diſcoveries have proved all this Doctrine 
Chimerical. 
ACORDINA. Indian Tutty. Rwulandus. 
ACORIA. Auel, from à Negative, and Koso, to fatiate. 
It ſignifies, according to the Derivation, Inſatiability. But in 
Hippocrates, Epid. L. 6. Sect. 4. Aphor. 20. it means nothing 
more than a good Appetite and Digeſtion, 
ACORITES VINUM. A Wine, mentioned by Diofcori- 
des, made by infuſing eight Ounces of Acorus and as much Li- 
quorice, for three Months, in fix Gallons of Wine. It is | 
in Diſorders. of the Pleura and Breaſt, and provokes Urine. D 
ſcorides, L. 5. C. 73. [v7 
ACORNA. "Azpre. A Plant, mentioned by Theophraſtus, 
of the Thiſtle Kind. It is deſcribed as having a Stalk and Leaf 
covered with a prickly Down and acute prickly Leaves, like the 
Atracty lis, or Diſtaff- thiſtle. | 
iny ſeems to take it for a Tree of the Ilex Kind, like the 
Holly, or Juniper, LI 
ACORTINUS. A Lupin. Rulandus. 
ACORUS. Axe. | 
This is the Acorus verus, Calamus aromaticus, Offic. Acorus 
verus, ſive Calamus Officinarum, Park, Theat. 140. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1313. Synop. 3. 437. Mer. Pin. 2. Acorus verus, five Cala- 
mus aromaticus Officmarum, C. B. Pin. 34. Theat. 626. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 167. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 110. Buxb. 5. Acorus weras, 
five Calamus aromaticus, C. Commel. Plant. Uſu 18. Arorn 
verus, Officinis 640 Calamus, Ger. Emac, 62. Acorum Igiti- 
mum, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 261. Acorus vel Acurum, Calanus aro- 
maticus, Chab. 244. Typha arematica clavd rugeſa, Hift. Oxon. 
3. 246. SWEET FLAG or CaLamvus. Dale, © F008 
This Plant is diſtinguiſhed from all others, in that among its 
Leaves, which are much longer and narrower than the Iris, or 
Flower · de- Luce, there ariſes one or two like the teſt, only ſom- 
what narrower, thicker, and rounder towards the Top, near to 
which come forth ſingle Juli, rarely two, in Shape like the Catkin 
of the Haſel, or like long Pepper, but ending more taper, and 
ſtanding up obliquely from the Leaf. 
Tbe Rost is thick, full of Joints, and ſpreads itſelf on the up- 
per Part of the Earth, tranſverſely, and not ſinking deep in it, 
ing full of large white Fibres, increaſing much, and ſoon tak- 
ing à great deal of Ground. It has a ſtröng Smell, not ſo plæa- 


zs a good 


fant while green, but growing more grateful and aromatic a 
dries. It grows in ſeveral Rivulets and watery Places in * 
land, as about Norwich, and in Cheſhire, and Surrey, acc," 
to Mr, Ray ; but what is uſed in the Shops, is moſtly impong 
from abroad. It produces its Catkins in July and Auguſt. 

The Roots, which only are uſed, are hot and dry, opening a 
attenuating, and good for the Obſtructions of the Liver a 
Spleen, provoke Urine, and the Menfes, help the Colic, iz 
Putrefaction, are uſeful againſt peſtilential Contagions, and q. 
rupt noxious Air, are an Ingredient in the Theriaca and N 
thridate, and are outwardly uſed in ſweet Bags and Perſum 

Miller. | 

It is a Stomachic, warms and dries, conſiſts of fine pa 
cles, attenuates and opens. Its principal Uſe is in Obftrugiy 
- the Menſes, Spleen, and Liver, in the Colic, &c, Schr, 

ale, | 

It is a Cardiac and Stomachic. The Root is good in acid Cy 
dities of the Stomach, and Gripings of the Belly thence pro 
ing; in Obſtructions of the Menſes owing to the Stomach ; in 
Dropſy and Scurvy as a Cardiac; in the Aſthma it provo, 

Spitting. The Acorus is ſeldom exhibited in Subſtance, but ma 
ly prepared; the Root is an Ingredient in many Compoſtia WR 
oerhaave. 1 
Chuſe your Acorus new, well grown, cleaned from the a © 
hard to break, of an acid Taſte, accompanied with an agree, Wii 
Bitterneſs, of a ſweet Smell, and very aromatic; it is fo; yi 
Reaſon it is more known by the Name of Calamus aroatia, Wii 
though altogether improper, than that of the Acorus. This Roy WAN 
which is commonly of the "Thickneſs of a little Finger, will 
about half a Foot long, is brought to us from ſeveral Pam 
Poland and of Tartary, and likewiſe from the Iſle of I 
where it is called Diringo. Pome. by 

This is different from the true Calamus aromaticus. Lm 

The Deſcription of this Plant, given by Miller, anſwers pu 

ty exactly that of Dioſcorides, who ſays, the Root of the EY 
has a warming Faculty, that the Decoction of it is diuretic, a 
good in Pains of the Pleura, Thorax, and Liver, Colics, kw 
tures of the Veſſels, and Convulſions. It conſumes the 8 
cures the Strangury, and is effectual in the Bites of venom 
Animals. It is an excellent Ingredient in warm Baths for u 
rine Diſorders. The Juice of the Root clears a dim Sight, 11 
Ingredient in Antidotes. Dzoſcorides, L. 1. C. 2. | 
corus adulterinus, Pſeudo-acorus, Gladiolus luteus, Offic, 1s 

rus adulterimm, C. B. Pin. 34. Acorus paluſtris, froe Pſrudiri,s 
Iris lutea paluſtris, Park. Theat. 1219. Acorus noſtras palit 
Merc. Bot 1. 16. Phyt. Brit. 2. Tris lutea paluſtris, Ger. f. 
Emac. 50. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1186. Synop. 3. 374. Rupp. Flor, ja. 
26. Tourn. Inſt. 360, Elem. Bot. 192. Iris paln/tris lutu,fu 
Acorus adulterinus, J. B. 2. 732. Chab. 244. Dill, Cat. Giſ. q 
Buxb. 168. BAS T ARD AcoRus. Dale. 

This Iris, that grows ſo common in Ditches and watery Placts 
bears Leaves like the common Flower-de-Luce, only ſomewhat 
longer and narrower ; the Stalk ariſes higher, on the Top of which 
grow three or four Flowers, one above another, flowering gu- 
dually, in Shape like an ordinary Flower-de-Luce, only that 
wants the upright Leaves, inſtead of which it has only two ſmal 
Pieces of Leaves in their Places. The Flowers are ſucceeded 
large triangular Seed-Veſſels, containing three Rows of flat 
The Root is long and flender, not running deep in the Eatth 
but a-ſlant. It flowers in Summer. 3 
The Roots of the Pſeudo-acorus are reſtringent, drying, un 
binding, and uſeful in Fluxes of all Sorts; ſome commend it a 
a Strengthener of the Brain and Nerves. It is but ſeldom uſt 
Miller. Dali. 5 4 

Acorus Mfaticus, Offic. Acorus verus, five Calamus aromatic 
v radice tenuiore, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 9. G 

mmel. Flor. Mal. 3. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 169. Acorus Afuti 
radice teruiore Hermanni, Raii Hiſt, 2. 1910. Hift. Oron. ;; 

246. Aterus Brafilienſis aromaticus minor, Capitatinga, alis Jo 
carecatinga Piſonis, ejuſdem. Acorus verus Aſiaticus, radice tem 
vel Calamus aromaticus Garziæ, Pluk. Almag. Calamus aromatic, 
Garz. ab Hort, 200. Calamus aromaticus Orientalis, folio & 0. 
tinga, ali Fackrecatinga Acori ſpecies, Piſ. 241. Va ende 
Hort. Mal. T1. 99, Tab. Vazabu, Vazum 60. Herm. Muſ, Ze 
lan. 56. AsfATic SwEET FLAG. | 

It grows'ihi both Indies, the Root is in Uſe, and its Virus 


are the fame with thoſe of the Acorus verus, or common Swet 


Flag. Dale, © * | 
e nde the Mb wisg Oblervarions og the lc, 
It is now certain, that the Root of the Acorum, Wh 
fold at the Shops, and preſcribed by moſt Phyſicians, f 
different from the Acorum of the Antients, and even Mo- 
with contrary Qualities. Some think the Acorum of the i 
Gerne "to have deen the old Butomus ; but I cannot 2819 u 
chem. The Antients give the Butomus a Leaf like that od 
"Lilly. Dernocritus, in Excerptis Geoponicis, Lib. 11. C. 8 
SOeroparriife;” thus writes of it: The Butomus 8700! , 
„ Marſhes ; it has Leaves like thoſe of Lillies, which +, 
J 4 greedily eat, and ſends forth many Shoots from one Lily 
The common Acorum has the Leaves of Iris rather than The 
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. 14 have the greater Galangal to be the true Aco- 
hey _— from = Truth. The greater Galangal 

um, only in India, and was quite unknown to the Antients, 
4 their Acorum from Pontus, Galatia, Colchis, and Crete. 
But the Deſcription of the greater Galangal does in no Point 
with the Figure of the Acorum. | do not know how far 
— to believe the modern Greeks, who interpret Ax oper by 
A Abe. Hence, however, many have ſuſpected 
hat is commonly uſed for the Calamus aromaticus to be the 
Fe fcorum. By the fame Argument might any one pretend 
5 Schaenus odoratus Was the ſame as Sium, becauſe 79 co is 
like Manner called c dpwud)ixes, The Arabians call 
be Krum, Ugi, or Vegi; but they do not ſeem to know the 
plant. Serapio deſcribes it in the Words of Dioſcorides, nor does 
—_ cit: any ArabianAuthors who had deſcribed it. Aviſena ſays 
r the {corum was the Root of a Plant like the Papyrus, that 
Abourdi; ſo the Arabians call the Niloticus Juncus, which was 
n Papyrus of the Antients. But the Acorum of the Antients has 
) Reſemblance to the Papyrus. They have indeed both pointed 
ase, but of a different Figure; and they diſagree in many 
eber Reſpects. And yet in the Granada Lexicon Burdo Acorus 
A cxplaincd Gladiolus. They ſeem to have called it fo, becauſe 
. {rum is an aquatic Plant; for the Greeks did not only 


Il the Egyptian Plant, but alſo o, the common Ruſh, by the 
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.me of c rope. And the Author of an antient Arabic Lexi- 
n interprets the Word, which ſignifies a Ruſh, Biblon. 
= Avikna writes that this Acorum of his grows in Waters and 
Lf In Neophytus, and the ſpurious Works of Dioſco- 
, I find it called NeTvesxav , which, perhaps, was written 
n. wel, as the Latins called this Acorum, from its Like- 
=; to the Papyrus, Papyraceum. From ſuch an Author, and 
ch a Name, does Aviſena ſeem to derive his Information, when 
wrote that the Acorum was a Plant like Papyrus, In a very 
tient Copy of Apuleius, de Herbis, it is read Piperapium, in 
e Word, which, it is pretended, ſhould be written ſeparately, 
E bper Apium ; becauſe ſoon after he relates, that the Herba Ve- 
ee (oo he calls the Acorum) was hung in the Bee-hives, to pre- 
Wnt the Bees from ſwarming and flying away. But I do not 
We this to be a good Reaſon for the Name; and am thorough- 
of Opinion that Piperapium was written inſtead of Pipera- 
m, as it is in Neophytus. It is very common, in antient 
doks, to change P for C. So the barbarous People at this 
zy pronounce Diptamnus for Dictamnus; and in Tyro's Notes, 
d a very antient Copy of Seneca, we find Cercopithepus for 
rcopithecus. Nor do I queſtion but Acorum was called Pi- 
acium, inſtead of Papyraceum, from its Likeneſs to the Pa- 
us, as Aviſena would haye it, who alſo affirms the Acorum 
have a rank and noiſome Smell, On the Contrary, all the 
tients write that its Smell was no Way diſagreeable. Thus 
toſcorides ſays of the Root of Acorum : That it had a bit. 
ing Taſte, and no ungrateful Smell.” The ſame ſay Pliny, 
den, and all the reſt, That Author then ſeems to have 
n another Plant for the Acorum, perhaps, the common 
athula fœtida, for that, as well as the Acorum, has the Leaves 
the Iris, only leſſer and narrower, The Interpreter alſo of 
rapio renders Acorum by Spathella, which is the ſame as Spa- 
ula, and has the Signification of Gladiolus, by which Name 
prum is tranſlated in the Granada Lexicon. And the Gladio- 
Aquz is commonly called the Acorum, but the Spathula foe- 
Ia does not grow in Waters, but under Hedges and Buſhes, 
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5 and be Pleudo-Apuleius ſays, that the Acorum grows in Gardens, 
its | cultivated Places, and Meadows; it differs therefore from 
uſed, true Acorum, which delights in watery and marſhy Places, 

| eed, the Antients themſelves did not call barely one Thing 
uin the Name of Acorum. Pliny relates, that the Root of Oxy- 
Cre, by ſome, called Acorum, Lib. 25. Cap. 13. Nec 


| mvenuntur gui QOxymyrſines Radicem Acoron vacant, ideoque 
dem hanc Acorion wacare malunt So the Place muſt be read, 
Ir the Sake of Diſtinction, and to avoid confounding them, 
in called ane of them Acorion, and the other Acorn. In 
Index it is written, Acoron five Acrion, read Acoron frue 
It is certain then, that the Acorum of Apuleius is not 

tive one, . in watery Places, as Pliny alſo at- 
is, though be di from Dioſcorides as to the Colour of 
Roc, Dioſcorides makes it whitiſh, Pliny black: © The 
Aer, ſays he, has the Leaves of the Iris, but narrower, and 
_ a longer Pedicle, a black Root, and not ſo full of 
eus. The true Acorum is ſhewn and deſcribed by Clu- 
b, Hiftor. Lib. 2. Which he makes to have white Roots. 
n. Bottom of its Stalk: is, as. it were, triangular, like the Pa- 
ich 9 = inſtead of a Flower, it bears a Panicle, ar Catkin, at 
1 i. — Appearance, like the young Catkin of the Haſle. 
duet * N in water) Places, Conſult this Author by all, Means. 
eus ſays that his Acorum is hard to be found, nor can be 
* beſore it is In Flower. Diaſporides tells us that the 
N in Colchis and Galatia, which was called Sple- 
2 — the Effect it had of diminiſhing the Spleen. Neo- 
= the ſame: It was called Splenium, from curing Diſ- 
| 15 the Spleen, as Thapſia was called &xwrior, from ęur- 
A Trae in the Face ariſing from Blows. Pliny agrees 
 Vicſcorides, as to the Countries where the belt may berhad, 
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ACOS. A. Medela. A Remedy. 

ACOSMIA, 'Azoouie. From Negative, and Ke, Or- 
der. Irregularity, principally in Fevers, with Reſpect to the 
Criſis and critical Days. | 

Caſtellus, from Pollux, ſays, they, who were bald, uſed to be 
called Acoſmoi ("Axogper ), becauſe they had loſt the great 
Ornament, the Hair; for Ki#ou@- ſignifies Ornament, as well 
as Order. 

ACOUSA. Axe, from « Negative, and 6x0», volunta- 

Galen explains dusg by mrerAnpouiver, full, and is fol- 
lowed by ſome of the Commentators on Hippocrates, as Cor- 
dæus and Foeſius; but there does not ſeem to be the leaſt Foun- 
dation for this Interpretation, The only Paſſage, where there 
is any Poſſibility that it ſhould ſignify full, is in the firſt Book 
de Morbis Mulierum, where Hippocrates, in delivering the Cau- 
ſes of Miſcarriages, ſays, Women miſcarry of Children which 
are very ſmall, becauſe ſuch Children are uſually very weak ; 
and they alſo miſcarry of Children that are very large : Hence 
it is no Wonder that Women miſcarry, «x«oa:, involuntarily, 
or without manifeſt Cauſe. That this is the true Meaning of 
this Paſſage, appears by others in the ſame Author, where he 
ſays, that one frequent Reaſon why a Woman miſcarries, 
without evident Cauſe, is, becauſe the Womb is too rigid to 
be extended in Proportion to the Bulk of the Child. And it 
is for the ſame Reaſon, that Women who go through their 
Time very well, when big with only one Child, yet miſcarry 
frequently, when they are with Child of two. See the Article 
ABORTUs, 

ACOUSIA. Involuntary. This is often applied by Hip- 
pocrates to Tears, which, in Diſtempers, flow involuntarily; 
from whence Preſages are to be drawn. See LACcHRR LMX. 

ACOUSTICA, from Axel, to hear. Remedies againſt 
Deafneſs are thus called, 

ACRAI. An Arabic Word. It ſeems to mean that Diſorder 
which in Men is called a Satyriafis, and in Women a Furor 
uterinus, Caſtellus from Aviſena. 

ACRAIPALA, 'Azegiraaa, From à Negative, and #eg- 
, Crapula, A Surfeit, Drunkenneſs. Medicines are thus 
called, which either prevent or cure Surfeits or Drunkenneſs. 

ACRALEA, *Axggaia. This is explained by Galen A- 
feel. The Extremities, I ſuppoſe, he means. 

ACRAS. *Axezs. Thus the Pyrum Sylveſtre is called by 
Ray, by Miſtake, for *Aypas, Achras, the wild Pear, It 
is reftringent and drying. When cut into Slices and dried, 
Pliny recommends a Decoction of it for a Looſeneſs, The De- 
coction of the Leaves and Fruit is alſo of Uſe in the ſame Caſe. 
Rai Hit. Plant. 

ACRASIA. *Azegoia or Axpneſa, from a Negative, and 
xte ον, to mix, Intemperance. The Temperance of the 
Antients was very great, with Reſpect to Drinking. They 
uſed to mix four or five Parts of Water with one of Wine, This 
we may gather from a Paſſage in Czlius Aurelianus, who in- 
forms us, that, in a Catarrh, Aſclepiades directed his Patients 
to augment the Quantity of their Wine to double or treble 
what they uſed to drink in Health, infomuch that he made 
them drink half Wine and half Water. Hence the Drinking 
Wine unmixed was called *Axgaoiz, by a Derivation which is 
retained in Latin and Engliſh, for Tempero is the ſame as x#- 
edvwvur, to mix. Hence the Word was applied to Exceſs of 
any Sort, as in Eating, Drinking, Sleeping, and Venery. And 
it is uſed in this Senſe frequently by Hippocrates, and the Greek 
medicinal Writers from him. 

But ('Axezola) ACRASIA is alſo uſed in a very different 
Senſe by Hippocrates, and in many Places fignifies the ſame as 
Acratia (Axe ret), Weakneſs, Impotence, or Inability for 
Motion. *Axegola, in this Senſe, ſhould have the ſame De. 
rivation as *Axgd ste. BF brats 

ACRATIA. *Axgaruz, from « Negative, and zp#7O-, 
Strength. Imbecillity, or Inability for Motion, This, and 
the Adjectiye of year A is yery common in Hippocrates, Galen, 

and the other medicinal Writers, It is either applied to the 
whole Body, deprived of Motion, or any particular Part, as 
the Tongue, when by Diſtemper rendered incapable of articu- 
ting the Voice. They are alſo applied to the Stomach and 
Inteſti which, through Weakneſs, cannot retain the Ali- 
ment received, but too ſoon diſcharge it, either by Vomit, or 


by Way of Diarrhcea, 


ric is uſed in a Senſe nevint different by Hippocra- 
tes, Epidem, L. 6. $e8, 8. Aphoriſm. 45. in the Opinion of his 
Interpreters. The Paſſage is thus, bv eden 6xparhs gofagos. 


This, they ſay, means that a Phyſician ſhould diſtinguiſh when 


it is proper to terrify a Patient that is unruly, and cannot con- 


tain himſelf, If this Interpretation is right, Aufarde in this 
Place ſignifies unruly, or incapable of reſtraining themſelves to a 


; Conduct. | 
„ Awdricua. A Breakfaſt amongſt the 


old Greeks, conſiſting of a Morſel of Bread ſoaked in pure un- 
mixed Wine. Con/fantine, Caftellus. | - 

The Derivation of this Word is the ſame as that of Acraſia, 
becauſe the Wine, uſed on this Occaſion, was not mixed with 


Water. 2 2 1 


—— — — - 


ACRATOMELI. 'Arperiuca:, The fame as Mulſum. 
Wine mixed with Honey. See MuLsUM. 

ACRATOS. *"Axzpar@ or AH, from « Negative, 
and xsp«yrvur, to mix. Pure, ſimple, unmixed. This is ve- 
ry often uſed by Hippocrates, and applied to the Excretions of 
different Sorts, and is always of very bad Preſage. Thus, in 
his Prenotiones, he oblerves, that, in all painful Diſorders of 
the Pleura and Lungs, the Spit ſhould appear mixed with yel- 
low, and that *tis a dangerous Symptom if it is all yellow 
without any Mixture (£drfor axpnror), And immediately af- 
ter, he tells us, that, if the Spit is ſo unmixed as to appear 
black, it is a very bad Circumſtance. |; 

This is again repeated, Coac, Prænot. 390. in almoſt the 
fame Words. : | 

With Reſpect to what is diſcharged by Vomit, he obſerves, 
(Prenet.) that a Mixture of Phlegm and Bile is beſt, but that 
what is more unmixed («xpnrirepas) is much worſe. And 
(Coac.. Prænot. 560.) he ſays, what is diſcharged by Vomit in 
{mall Quantities, and by a little at a Time, if bilious, and un- 
mixed, *Azpyres) is of bad Preſage, in too copious Purging, 
and Pains of the Loins. And again, (Prædict. L. 1. 62.) he 
ſays, unmixed "Azpnre) Vomits, attended with Anxiety, and 
Reſtleſneſs (Aci), are very bad. And (Epidem. L. 2. 
Fect. 2.) he obſerves, that in Vomits that are taken on Ac- 
count of a Fever, if what is diſcharged, at the End of the Ope- 
ration, begins to appear unmixed (anf e ) 'tis a Sign of 
Putrefaction. 

The ſame Author alſo. condemns ſincere and unmixed Stools. 
As in Aphor. 6. L. 7. where he ſays that, in chronical 
Diſorders, Loſs of Appetite, ſincere or unmixed Stools are 
bad. The Reading here, in Foeſius, differs from that of Heur- 
nius. In the firſt, the Stools are called Ax nu; in the laſt 

waned; ; but the Senſe ſeems pretty much the ſame either 

ay, what is meant being probably bilious Stools without any 
Mixture. Perhaps, it would be right to inſert both Words. 
In the ſame Section, Aph. 23. theſe Sorts of Stools are again ta- 
ken Notice of, as of bad Preſage. 

Galen ſays, Hippocrates means, by theſe Stools, ſuch as are 
not mixed with any watery Moiſture, but are all of one Colour, 
either yellow, black, zruginous, or porraceous. 

Hippocrates alſo applies Axpn g to Blood diſcharged from the 
Noſe, and this is always mentioned as a bad Symptom. - Ga- 
len explains it of Blood that is black and thick. In the Caſe 
of Philiſcus, which is the firſt of the firſt Book of Epidemics, it 
is ſaid that, on the fifth Day about Noon, this Sort of Blood 
("AxzpnTor) diſtilled from the Noſe. The next Day about Noon 
he died. Phyſicians, who have obſerved ſome few Drops of 
thick black Blood diſcharged from the Noſe of Patients under 
much the ſame Circumſtances as Philiſcus, will know what 
Hippecrates means by "Axpyroy, better than it can be explain- 
ed by Words, and will be ſenſible that Galen's Interpretation 
is right, Hæmorrhages of the Noſe in Fevers are critical and 
falutary, when the Blood is in ſuch a State of Fluidity, as to 
admit of its being diſcharged in ſufficient Quantities. But when 
the Blood is thick and black, as in the Caſe of Philiſcus, for 
that Reaſon a Criſis by the Blood-veſlels is prevented, and the 
Patient, after ſuch an Effort, generally periſhes. 

"AxpuTor alſo ſignifies Wine unmixed, as Merum is in like 
Manner uſed in Latin. | 
Bur Axenror is alſo uſed by Hippocrates, to ſignify vehement, 
exceſſive, intemperate, and is applied by him to the Symptoms 
of Diſeaſes, to the Catamenia, to Paleneſs, to exceſſive ſtrong 
Aliment, And by other Authors to a Diarrhcea, to Anger, to 
Heat, or any Thing in Exceſs. | 
3 "Axpy. It fignifies the End or Extremity of the 

ole. 

AcREA. *"Axpsz. - The Extremities, among which are 
reckoned the Arms, Legs, Noſe, and Ears. From theſe ſome 
Preſages are drawn in Diſtempers. Thus Hippocrates, Prædict. 
L. 1. 43. obſerves, that ſudden Changes of the Extremities, 
with Reſpect to Heat and Cold, are bad Symptoms. This is 
repeated, Conc. Prænot. 50. and in the very fame Words. 
Coldneſs of the Extremities is alſo mentioned in many Places 
of the Epidemucs, as 3 Fevers of an ill Sort, which is 
repreſented as a very bad Symptom, if they don't grow warm 
agein without Bikelhy. 7 *7 Tad 

fes is alſo applied to the Extremities of Animals uſed by 
Way of Food. Thus, Epidem. L. 7. a Part of Alcman's 
Diet is (aid to be x#Anres Vos ©xptor leder, which Celſus calls 


Trunculi ſuum, L. 2. C. 20. and places amongſt Aliments of | 
on as the preceding. 


_ Nouriſhment. They ſeem to be what we call Petty- 
AcRESPERON, Ariete, from“ Azess, extreme, and 


"Po 599%, the Evening. The Beginning of the Eyening, or 

K 7 · Beg 8 — |  ACROCHLIARON, Auf uf. From Aus py 4 
and xx, warm. It ſignifies very warm, lukewarm 
warm as a Liquid can conveniently be drank. | 
"I ACROCHOLIA, "AzpoxoNe, From "Axpog, extreme a 


- Night, in the Senſe of Hippocrates. Faſius. Garraum. Con- 
- flantine. Galen. . + | aw eas ae 
ACRETOPOSIA, *Axesrowooiz, from ” Axynroy, Wine 
.unmixed with Water, and IIS, Drink. It ſignifies the 
Drinking of Wine without any Mixture of Water. Caflellus. 
ACRIBES. *Azez9is, The rags of this Word is ex- 
_ - plained by Galen in his Treatiſe de Simpl, Mad. L. 4. C. 22. 


34 mers.” ACROCHEIRISMOS, *Axpoxeigropbs, From A 


one yielded to the other. It is mentioned in the ſecond 1 
third Book of Hippocrates, de Victus Ratione. 


x, Anger. Violent Anger. 12 | 
- ACROCHORDON — From Ares, eme ; 


ACR 


When, fays he, I fay, a Thing is exactly (*Ax9:f3;) thus, g 
thus, I mean, that it is purely ſo, and, as much as is Poſliby 
void of all other Qualities, | ; 

A Tertian, which ceaſes within twelve Hours, is called, w 
exact (*Axgpa/ts) Tertian. But, if the Fit exceeds that Tim, 
it is not an exact Tertian (x dx fHν,Eẽ, ). Oribaſius. 

ACRIMONIA. Acrimony. The different Species of Act, 
mony are taken Notice of under the reſpeCtive Articles, Any q Y 
Thing is ſaid to be acrimonious, that is pungent, Rtimulating b 
and corroding, as Bodies which are alcaline, acid, and m. 
riatic. TR 
ACRIFOLIUM. Amongſt the old Botaniſts, it is apply {A 
to any Plant with a prickly Leaf. | 

ACRIS. "Axes, This properly ſignifies the Top of; 
Mountain, and hence is applied to the ſharp Extremities of fg, 
tured Bones, as in Hippocrates, de Articulis, But Foeſius think 
"Oxers ſhould be read in this Place inſtead of Axis. *Oyy 
ſignifies much the ſame. 

Ackrs, Axels, alſo ſignifies a Locuſt, an Inſect, which ck 
Parthians and Indians eat, and which was St. John's Food x 
the Wilderneſs, as is ſuppoſed, 

ACRISIA. *Axproiz, from « Negative, and Kir, 9 
judge, or ſeparate, It ſignifies that State of Crudity a 
Inconcoction of the Juices, which prevents a Separation of 4 
morbific Matter, and the conſequent Expulſion of it out of k 
Body, and is directly the Reverſe to a Criſis, 

Galen explains it, by either no Criſis at all, or one tha 
made with much Difficulty, or which is ineffeQual for tþ 
Relief of the Patient, who, after it, does not grow better, by 
rather worſe than he was before. See CR1s1s. 

ACRITON. *Axprey. This is explained by Galen h 
Ai l, not ſeparable, not diſtin, confuſed, or of wh 
we can form no Idea. 

Gorrzus ſays, it ſignifies immenſe or infinite, 4 

ACRIVIOLA, [of Acer, ſharp, and Viola, Violet, i. e. Sui 
Violet] commonly called Nafturtium Indicum, or Indian Cres, 
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The CHARACTERS are, 


A 
7 
The Leaves are round, umbilicated, and placed alternach I 
the Stalks are trailing ; the Cup of the Flower is quinqu; WW 
the Flowers conſiſt of five Leaves, which are in Form of a Vs I 
let; the Seeds are roundiſh and rough, three of them ſucomig 
each Flower. 4 
There are five Varieties of this Plant in the Engliſh ( 
dens, viz. 2 
1. Acriviola, Frid. Cæſ. T. 935. The leſſer Indian Cik We 
2. Acriviola, flore ſulphureo, Boerh, The leſſer yellow -WM 
dian Creſs. _ 
3 3. Acriviola, maxima odorata, Boerh, The great n 
reſs. A 
4. Acriviola, maxima oderata, flore fulbhureo, Boerh. I 
great yellow Indian Creſs. 691 * 
5. Acriviola, maxima odorata, flore pleno. The great our 
Naſturtium, or Indian Creſs. Miller. I 
This is eſteemed a good Antiſcorbutic, The young Soul 
and Fruit are uſed in Pickles. It abounds with a volatile, yi 
acrid Salt. 2 
ACROASIS,  *Axgberis, or *Axgbnors. It ſignifies an WR 
dience, Harangue, Lecture, or what in foreign Unuyervit 
they call a College. j 
Hippocrates, in his Oath, diſtinguiſhes ITaggyyiic u 
Axelacis; by the firſt probably meaning a Precept, or Apborin my 
by the ſecond, Lectures upon it, in order to explain t, "a 
Doctrine delivered in Words, This Meaning is confirmed 
the Uſe the ſame Author makes of "Axzezacrs in his Trat 
intitled Tizggyy5aiet, where he ſays, I you have a Mil 
make an Harangue (*Anpbaomw) for the Sake of the Populi 
before a Populace, do it without 1 | 
ACROBYSTIA, *Axpofuria, the Extremity of tht 
puce, from Axpes, extreme, and Bua, to cover, See Act 
OST HIA. l 
ACROCHEIRIA, *Axpoysiply. ACROCHEIRESIS, 


- 
7 


extreme, and x, a Hand. An Exerciſe amongſt the 

tients It ſeems to be a Species of Wreſtling, where th 
hold by the Hands, as the Derivation imports. Dac 
the Combatants only ſqueezed each other by the Hand) 


ACROCHEIRIS. 'Azpox»yis, This has the ſame Del 


Sorræus ſays, it ſignifies the Arm from the Elbow u. 
Ends of the Fingers, xu ſignifying the Arm from the 
pula to the Fingers Ends, | | 


/ 
1 


A CR 


the Antients impoſe Names upon Things from 
ies, particularly in the Inſtances of Epinyctis, 
Ralops. The Firſt they called fo, be- 
Night; the Second, becauſe of its Si- 


Galen fays, 
ry odd Analog 


rochordon, and N 


, i ks out in the : 
ime, - ma Surface of the Skin; the Third, becauſe they 
1 o are affected with it cannot ſee in the Night. De Methods 
d. 
mm 3 is a round Excreſcence on the Skin, with a 
lating p 4 nder Baſe. Galen, D ef. Medic. 
d . The Greeks call that Excreſcence an Acrochordon, where 
: ething hard concretes under the Skin, which is ſomething. 
appla h. of the ſame Colour as the Skin, ſlendet at the Baſe, 
1 i broader above. It is ſmall in Size, ſeldom exceeding that 
> of (WE. Bean. One ſeldom appears alone, but generally a great 
of a at a Time, principally in Children. Sometimes they 
think appear ſuddenly, ſometimes they excite a flight Inflamma- 
"Ou RE... and ſometimes ſuppurate. ; 
ie an 4crochor don is cut out, it leaves no Root behind, and 
dich th Leore is not ſubject to grow again. Celſus, L. 5, C. 28. 
ood i By, this Account we find the Acrochordon is that Species of 
rt, which Wiſeman calls Penſile. It is generally extirpated, 
iv, en it becomes troubleſome, either by Ligature or Exciſion, 
ity ad S- Vi nRUCA- ; ' F 
n of te RR A CROCHORISMUS, "Azpoxopiopecs, From Arges, extreme, 
t of E Kopww, to dance. An Exerciſe which conſiſted in Dancing, 
ended with violent Agitations of the Arms and Legs. 
that e cschulzius fays, in the Acrochoriſmus, they joined Hands to 
for th RR nds, or Forehead to Forehead, and endeavoured to puſh each 
ter, er out of the Place they ſtood in. | 
—_ . CROCOLIA, Aga. From Axpo, extreme, and 
akn , Limb. Theſe are the Extremities of Animals, which 
fa ed in Food, as the Feet of Calves, Swine, Sheep, Oxen, 
SS [:mbs, and of the Broths of which, Jellies are frequently 
e. Caſtellus from Budæus adds, that the internal Parts 
e. d Animals are alſo called by this Name, in Engliſh Giblets. 
Cab They are recommended by Hippocrates (de Mulierum Morbis, 


2.) as a proper Food, when there is a Tendency towards a 
ropſy. And they are, in other Places, recommended as Food 
eaſy Digeſtion, and proper for weak Stomachs, 


ACRODRYA, 'Axpipva. From Argos, extreme, and Arte, 
pperly an Oak, but taken for any Sort of Wood, All 


ut, Apple, or Plum Kind, Strictly it is ſaid to ſignify only 
ſe Sorts of Fruits, that are covered with a Shell, or Huſk. 
t the Uſe made of it by Hippocrates, and the other medici- 
Writers, gives no Grounds for this Diſtinion, 
ACROLENION, '"Axzparmor, Caſtellus ſays, this is the 
ne as Olecranon, the great Proceſs of the Ulna. I have 
t with the Word in no other Author. . 
ACROMION, "Azpywo, From Axpo, extreme, and "Nye, 
Shoulder, That Part of the Spine of the Scapula that re- 
wes the Extremity of the Clavicula. See SCAPULA.. , £ 
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© 
t Cur ACROMPHALION, Agape. From "Axpoc, extreme, 
a oe, the Navel. The Tip of the Navel. Gorrexs. 
g Soo ACRON, Arfe. It ſignifies, in a medicinal Senſe, that 
ich is moſt excellent in its Kind. Thus Arges Ip, men- 
dned by Hippocrates de Morb. Mulierum, ſignifies the moſt 
cellent Sort of Unguentum Irinuni. Ne. 


ACRON, amongſt the antient Botanifts, was uſed to ſignify 
Capitulum, Top, or Flower of Plants of the Thiſtle Kind. 
Wmaſius Hhl, latric, 
ACRON. A Phyſician of Agrigentum, a Contemporary of 
mpedocles, who lived ſome little Time before Hippocrates. 
ny repreſents him as living in Friendſhip with Empedocles ; 
t, the [Larned believe, from ſome Paſſages in Di 
us, and Suidas, that Pliny was deceived into this Opinion, by 
Epigram, made by Empedocles, as an Epithaph for Acron, 
hich Pliny underſtood as 'a Compliment, but which in Rea- 
ty was intended as: à Ridicule. And, indeed, it is not v 
obable, that they ſhould agree, their Sentiments, with Ref 
Medicine, being directly oppoſite. Empedocles probably ac- 
(ed for the Appearances in Diſeaſes, and the EffeQs of Medi- 
ines, from the Principles of the Philoſophy he profeſſed; where- 
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Manner of Reaſoning, in Matters relating to Medicine, ſu- 
erfluous, and therefore he is claimed by the Phyſicians of the 
mpiric Sect as their Ren ern oy 10 of 3 | 

What we learn farther of Acron is, that he was not without a 
2 Share of Vanity, affecting to be thought and called the 
wh the Phyſicians, by a ridiculous: Alluſion to his Name, 
| Ply bears the Signification er, loa Bot «i, 

eutarch tells us, that cron was at Athens in the Time of 


the! ne great Plague, which happened in the Beginning of the 

= ber Pen War, and that he adviſed the Athenians to light 
50 en 15 in the Streets, near the Sick, probably with a 
m ee Penifying che Air. This is by others related of Hip- 


4 1 It was very common for, the Antients to attribute 
b. able, Cures, and the extraordinary Methods of Prac- 
Mie , Ine Phyſician, to many others of Eminence ; and the 

ns have, carried this Weakneſs to ſuch . a Degre 


rts of autumnal Fruits, produced by Trees, whether of the 


Aron, though remarkably ſucceſsfuli in his Practice, thought 


| | Degree of Ex- Health is ſuddenly ſeized with an Interception, or Loſs of 
Luce and Folly, that even Reparties, made by Phyſicians without any evident Cauſe, s. 


who have been dead ſome Centuries, are related of Phyſicians 
that arrive at any Degree of Eminence in every Age and 
Country. : 3 

Suidas ſays, Acron exerciſed the Profeſſion of Sophiſt at A- 
thens, but Clerc thinks it a Miſtake. | 

Le Clerc remarks, that the Vanity of Acron is a full Con- 


futation of Celſus, who repreſents the Art of Phyſic as the In- 
vention of the Philoſophers. Becauſe, if it had been fo, Acron, 


who lived after Pythagoras, and at the ſame Time with Empe- 


docles, and depended on Experience only, could not have had the 
Inſolence to arrogate to himſelf the ſupreme Place amongſt the 
Phyſicians, in Prejudice of the Inventors of the Art. 

ACROPATHOS, Are From Argo, extreme, and 
na gos, a Diſeaſe, It ſignifies literally a Diſeaſe at the Top 
or ſuperior Part. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe, de Super- 
fetatione, applies it to the internal Orifice of the Uterus; and 
(Prædict. L. 2.) to Cancers, which appear on the Surface of the 
Body. Theſe he calls *AzpiraJo,, by Way of Diſtinction from 
thoſe, which are Kerr, hid or concealed in the internal 
Parts; unleſs by *Axzpiza9 he means thoſe that are ulcerated, 
and by Kgimre, thoſe which are not yet broke. | 

ACROPIS, Asp. From "Azpox, extreme, and *OÞ, the 
Voice, It is uſed by Hippocrates ſeveral Times in the ſeventh 
Book of Epidemics, as an Epithet for the Tongue, which, 
either by Reaſon of Dryneſs, or ſome ImperfeRion in the Mu- 
ſcles, cannot articulate the Voice. And is alſo applied to the 
Patient labouring under ſuch a Diſorder. 
_ ACROPLOA, *Axpirna, From Axpo, extreme, and ue, 
to ſail, Superficial, Hippocrates (Lib. 1. de Morbis) having 
given an Account of the Diſorders to which the Veins in 
the Lungs are ſubject, adds, that the ſuperficial ('Aupinaca) 
Veins on the Inſide of the Pleura, or Side, are affected in the ſame 
Manner. | 

ACROPOSTHILA, 'Azporoo9%n, or *AxporeoaNia, From geg, 
extreme, and Iio9n, the Prepute, or the Skin which covers the 
Glans of the Penis, The Extremity of the Prepuce. That 
Part which is cut off in Circumciſion, 
Hippocrates Apher. 19. L. 6. and Coac. Prænot. 504. repre- 
ſents the Acropaſtbia as a Part incapable of Re- union, if cut or 
divided. And the ſame Author (de Morbis, L. 4.) tells us, that 
this Part will diſcover a Stone. in the Bladder, though other . 
Signs of it, which he mentions before, do not appear. But he 
does not inform us in what Manner, However, Celſus and 
Aretæus explain this, by telling us, that a Patient, who has 
a Stonè in the Bladder, endeavours frequently to relieve his Pain, 
by ftretching or extending the Penis, Aretzus ſays, as if they 
would pull out the Bladder together with the Stone; for this 
Purpoſe they lay hold of the Acropothia, in which and the 
Glans there is an uneaſy Senfation, They who have been 
racked by a Stone in the Bladder are very well acquainted with 
this Symptom. | 
_  ACROPSILON, "Azz. From axpo, extreme, and 
Jixes, bare. It ſignifies bare at the Top. Hippocrates (Epi- 
dem. L. 4.) applies it to the Pudendum of a Boy, who was af- 
fected with a Tumour of both Hypochondria, and Exulcera- 
tion of the Navel. 

ACROS. "Axzpss,, Extreme, uppermoſt. It is alſo uſed to 
ſignify the very beſt of the Kind. See Ackox. 5 

ACROSAPES, Arge ,t. From axps, extreme, and 
ouzw, to putrefy. Galen explains this, ſoon changed in the Su- 
perficies (Errod) but Foeſius ſays, ſome Copies ſubſtitute xd 
for Exif, Which is moſt likely to be right, for then it 
will ſignify, ſoon changed, or in a ſhort Time. The Word ig 
uſed by Hippocrates in his Treatiſe, de Alimenio. The Paſ- 
ſage is, Dirie, rioww axpoteris, Foeſius, if I underſtand his 
Meaning, interprets this Paſſage thus: Aliment gently boiled 
(leviter coctum) agrees with young People. But the xplanation 
of Aufecarie, given by Caſtellus, from Valeſius, ſeems more to 
the , Purpoſe. According to this, Axpegards ſignifies, eaſy of 
Digeſtion ; and then the Paſſage will run thus: Aliments are eg 
ly digeſted by young Men. Or, Aliments are eaſy of Digeſtion in the 
Stomachs 'of young Men. And. this We find true in Fa 
' ACROSPELOS. dee, A Name of the 
Dioſcoridis, or Wild-Oat-Graſs. Gorreus. © ah 

ACROTERIA. 'Arpwripa, The Extremities, or extreme 
Parts of: the Body, as the Hands and Feet. Caſtellus adds the 
Head; and Galen the Head, Noſe, and Fass. 
. Hippocrates, Apbor. 1. Se. 7. marks a Refrigeration of the 
Extremities in acute Diſeaſes, as a bad Symptom. And, in 
Apb. 26. of the ſame Section, he pronounces a Refrigeration of 
the Extremities, in painful Diſorders of the Belly, of bad Pre- 
ſage. In the Geneva Edition of Foeſius of 1657, Azwrajies 
is printed, by Miſtake, for *Azpornpor.,... It is taken Notice of 
in, the, Preatiſe, de Ration“ Vietus in Acutis, amongſt other bad 
Symptoms attending acute Diſorders. It is a little after 
mentioned as an Effect of Oxymel, given l acute 
Caſes. And again, as a Symptom attending a Cauſus, or 
Burning Fever. In the ſame Treatiſe it is alſo mentioned as 


2 


Symptom. of a Sort of Fit, there deſcribed, when a Patient in 


1 


nun, 


1e 


TS 
1 


ACT 


It is univerſally the Doctrine of Hippoctares, and, froth him̃, of 
all other — Writers, that, in acute Diſorders, it is a good 
Sign to have all Parts of the Body equally hot. And that it is a 
very bad Symptom, to have the Arms and Legs cold, whilft 
the Belly and Sides are hot; and this is confirmed by common 
Obſervation. 
Galen ſays, a Refrigeration of the Extremities is often cauſed 
by Affections of the Cardia, or left Orifice of the Stomach 3 
and that it is a moſt pernicious . when it happens in 
Inflammations of the Viſcera. Phyſicians meet with frequent 
Confirmations of all this Doctrine, in Practice. 
AcROTERIASMUS. "Azporypiacule, An Amputation of 
any of the Extremities. See AMPUTATIO. 
ACROTHOREX, "AzpoWprt, From dh, extreme, and 
Yopioow, to get drunk. By the Etymology, it ſhould ſeem to 
ſignify one that is exceſſively drunk; and thus, Conftantine ſays, 
ſome interpret it. But it is more generally taken to ſignify 
one that has drank till he has juſt attain the firſt Stage of 
Drunkenneſs, or, as we expreſs it in Engliſh, is fuddled. 
ACROTHYMION, Ae dhe. From dup, extreme, and 
Ovpec, Thyme. s 
A Species of Wart deſcribed by Celſus. It is broad at the 
Bafis, but narrow at the Top, hard, and rough. The Top of 
it reſembles the Flower of Thyme in Colour, whence it de- 
rives the Name. The Top eaſily ſplits, and bleeds. It is uſu- 
ally about the Size of an Egyptian Bean, ſeldom bigger, ſometimes 
very ſmall. Sometimes a fingle one grows on the Palms of the 
Hands, or inferior Parts of the Feet, but ſometimes there are 
more, 'Thoſe are moſt troubleſome, which grow on the obſcene 
Parts, and moſt ſubject to bleed. Celſus, L. 5. C. 28. S. 14. 
ACMO. Red Coral. Rulandus. ** 
" ACTAA, An Herb, mentioned by Pliny, L. 27. C. 7. 
Ray thinks it the Aconitum Racemoſum, called alſo Chriſtophoria- 
na, Herb Chriſtopher, or Bane-berry, This is, in the Opinion 
of all Botaniſts, a very poiſonous Plant. But Pliny fays, the 
Actæa may be given in the Quantity of an Acetabulum, that is, 
half a Quarter of a Pint, in internal Diforders of Women, 
Either therefore Ray, or Pliny, or the Botaniſts, who repre- 
fent the Aconitum Racemoſum as poiſonous, muſt be miſtaken. 
ACTE. Ard. The Elder. See SamBucus. 
ACTIN. Ad, or *Axlis, A Ray of the Sun, or of 
Lightening. | 
CTINE. 'Azrim. A Name of the Herb Bunias or Na- 
. Gorre#us. See NApvus. | 
- ACTINOBOLISMUS, *Azrwfouout;, *Azrwefoties, Irra- 


diation. It is applied to that inſtantaneous Action of the 
animal Spirits, by which they convey the Inclinations of the Po/itioneme 


Mind to the Organs of voluntary Motion. It is alſo called Di- 
RADIATIO. 

© ACTIO. AcT1on. The Actions or Functions of the Body 
are divided, by the Writers of Inſtitutes, into the Vital, Ani- 
mal, and Natural. The Vital are ſuch as are ſo neceſſary, that 
the Individual cannot ſubſiſt a few Minutes without their Exer- 
ciſe. Such is the Motion of the Heart and Lungs ; the'Secre- 
tion of Spirits in the Cerebellum, upon which the Motion of the 
Heart and Lungs depends; the Circulation of the Blood and 
Spirits in their proper Veſſels. | | 
The Natural Actions are ſuch as are neceſſary for the Con- 
tinuance of the Animal, but not fo immediately, but that it 
may ſubſiſt a conſiderable Time without them, as the Digeſtion 
of the Aliment, and its Converſion into Blood. | 

nder Animal Actions are comprehended thoſe which conſti- 
tute the Senfes of Touch, Taſte, Smell, Viſion, Hearing, Per- 
ception, Imagination, Memory, Judgment, Ratiocination, Af- 
fections of the Mind, and voluntary Motion, withont any or 
all of which an Animal may live, but not very comfortably, 
Boerhbaave., __. 255 

© The Writers of Inſtitutes alſo mention other Actions, which 
they call Peculiar to the Sex, Private, or Public. Thoſe Pecu- 
liar to the Sex, are of the Organs of Generation in each Sex ; 
Private Actions are ſuch as regard particular Parts; Public Ac- 
tions are thoſe which are performed for the Sake of the whole 
Body, as, the Action of the Stomach in digeſting the Ali- 
ment, \ # _. | | 00 
"Theſe are alſo called Functions. e 
But all Parts of the Body have an At peculiar to them - 
ſelves, Thus, the Offices, performed by the Muſcles, Veſſels, 
Glands, and Viſcera, ate called their reſpective Actions, which 
will be explained under the Names of each particular Part. 
AcTIVUS. AcTive. It is applied to Medicines whoſe 
Operations are quick and briſk, and ſuch whoſe Effects are 
ſudden and great. | bs 1 2 
.* ACTON, A Town about five Miles from London, fa- 
mous for a purging mineral Water, of which Dr. Allen gives 
the following Accounts © n e 
„ nitrous Effloreſcence appears in the Clay about the 
The Spring opens northerly; it is reputed one of the ſtrongeſt 
Purgers about London: It is noted to occaſion a great Sorenefs 
of the Inteſtines and Fundament, which is reaſonably referred 


to the Quantity of Salt they waſh from the Body, but the Pene- 


. for the private Uſe of the Ambaſſador, contain, 
Dr. Friend 


former : riters. 


that with which we are ſupplied by his own Writings 


A CT 


tration of the Salt of the Water may make it more 


and keen, The Water was whitiſh, not ſo clear a; in whi 
not ſaltiſh, but rather to me ſeemed ſweet, with a little - leaf 
Bitterneſa of Epſom : It curdles with Soap, as do all. 0 dud 

The Salt of this Water is ſoft, and not cryſtallized, when 1 
in it agrees with Epſom Salt, though I thought ſcarce & " witl 
The diſtin& Nature of this Water, or Salt of this Water, an and 
ſiſts in that this Salt is more calcarious, or of the Nature of Bene 
Salt of Lime; for the Water, boiled high, diſturbed a gy, are 1 
tion of Sublimate in fair Water, whence it precipitated 3 jel | - - 


lowiſh Sediment, a little more yellow than the Water, which 
it left white. And this Salt is likewiſe more nitrous, or hath 1 
more of the Nature of the Salt of the upper Soil, as appear, ; ” 
that it takes a pale Yellow from Gall, but duſky and difturtey 
as common Salt doth effect ; not ſo dirty, nor fo apt to pg Hi 
pitate as Sal Calcarium, With Syrup of Violets it to, . 
Green, with Tincture of Logwood, made with Brandy, a | 
Red and Purpliſh, as nitrous Salts do with cold Tindur d f 
Logwood, which hot would give a full Purple. The 8 0 
did not precipitate fine Silver, out of Spirit of Nitre, whiz 
common Salt would. A Pint and a half of the Water yiely WM 
forty-eight Grains of Salt, in which were ſix Grains ang ; * 
half of reddiſh Earth, on which acid Spirits wrought, Ib 
Earth precipitated in Boiling. Allen: Hiſtory of purging 11, 

ters. : 

ACTUALIS. AcTvAL. This is applied to Things oe bern f 
are endued with any Virtue, Faculty, or Property, which in the 
by an immediate Power inherent in it. It is the Reverſe of þ, chat 0 
tential, which ſignifies endued with the Power of producing p 
cular Effetts. ſhould 

Thus a red-hot Iron, or Fire, is called the actual Cautr Difpufl 
to diſtinguiſh it from Cauteries, or Cauſtics, that have th Woo 
Power of producing the fame Effect upon the animal Sol abſolute 
and Fluids, as actual Fire; theſe laſt are called potential Cows nion. ſ. 
rics, Thus alſo heated Liquors are ſaid to be actually hot, 4 foning 
calida ; but Liquors, which are capable of producing Heat u 
— Body, though themſelves cold, are ſaid to be potentiſ 
Hence the Words, Aus and Au, may be underſtood, 

The Logicians and Metaphyſicians make Uſe of this Wal 
in Senſes ſomewhat different from this, but it is ſufficient ft 
the preſent Purpoſe to explain the medicinal Senſe, 

David Lagneus, in his Harmonia Chymica, printed in the J 
trum Chymicum, Vol. 4. quotes from Ægidius a Definitioad 
the Aus Activorum, in theſe Words: Aus Activorun ſu 
in Patiente diſpoſito : id eff, Forma agit ſecundum Materie bj 
nem. GCaſtellus, inſtead of diſpoſito, quotes it by Miſale, 


Diſpoſitio. The Reader, that does not underſtand Latin, wil 
not ſuffer much, becauſe I do not tranſlate it, for it is equlh 
Nonſenſe in Engliſh and Latin. 

ACTUARIUS was not the Name, but the Title of John, 
the Son of Zacharias, a Greek Writer of the latter Age ; 1 
Title, which, though commonly beſtowed on the Phyſics 
of the Conſtantinopolitan Court, has by ſome Accident, 
which it is not now poſſible to diſcover the Original, been - 
propriated to this Writer, who is now ſcarcely known by a 
other Appellation. | 

That he obtained the Honour of this Title, is almoſt ti 
only Incident of his Life, of which any Knowledge has & 
ſcended to our Times z but his Works, which remain, afford 
ficient Teſtimony, that he was not exalted beyond his Men 
and his py s as not the Veil of Ignorance, but the Diftine 
tion of Knowledge. he 
| His fix Books of Therapeutics, which he compoſed for the Ui 
of the Lord Chamberlain, who went on an Ambaſſy into t. 
North, tho written, as he-informs us, with very little Study, ul 


, not only a judicious Compilation of the Mi 
ings of his Predeceſſors, but ſome Obſervations not to be fous 
in the earlier Authors, as in his Section on the Palptatun 
the Heart, of which he mentions two Kinds, one proceell 
from Plenitude or Heat of Blood, which is the moſt frequ® 
Kind ; and the other from Vapours ; and directs, how ® 
may be diſtinguiſhed, by remarking that an Inequality o in 
Pulſe always attends that which is the Conſequence of Her 
tude, but not that which is produced by Vapours. For ® 
Diſtemper he directs to purge and bleed, in which he has be 
followed by-many of the greateſt Phyſicians of later T w—_ 

His two Books, concerning the Spirits, are obſerved 1 
Friend, to be abſtracted from Galen, and to be of little UF! 
EI... — — 
'- The Doctrine, relating toUrine, is very amply laid donn! 
him in ſeven Treatiſes, in which at leaſt, if we believe hu“ 
"Teſtimony, he has made large Additions to the Obi 


He is placed by Fabricius in the Time ef Andronics 1g 
 ologus; about the Year 1300, or, according to other, © 
But, as he is not mentioned by any Writer of thoſe Tim, 
Age, in which he lived, cannot be aſcertaitied ; nor * 1 
other Knowledge of his Education, Studies, or Mons © 
wh4 


ACU 


1 y, with great Certainty, learn his Bentiments at 
o 9 cannot tell how far they influenced his Con- 
» 

duct. e Bur be f 

juſion of his Diſcourſe upon Urines, he ſpeaks 

— Ne of thoſe that engroſs Truth and Science, 

js 1e diſpleaſed with any Improvements made public for the 

2 ankind. The Slanders of theſe Men, fays he, 


383 againſt which it would be more for the Intereſt 
* the World to find an Antidote, than againſt any Contagion 


cf: and perhaps a Remedy, of refiftleſs and never 
Tic, 2 always be found in a generous Confidence 
5 God, a ſteady Conduct, with Reſpect to thoſe with whom 


we converſe, and a vigilant Attention to our Words and 


Wee upon the animal Spirits, is perhaps neither more 


intelligible than modern Treatiſes on the fame Sub- 
1 it as the Miniſter of the Soul, and the De- 
fon of his Book is, to preſcribe the Methods by which it may 
Tabbed moſt vigorouſly to execute the Commands of the ſu- 
i reſiding Power. | 
2 — . — Propenſion to 28 and Ratiocination, 
but was not contented to form Syſtems in his Cloſet, but extend- 
ed his Speculations to Diſtempers and Symptoms with which he 
3 only acquainted by the Means of Books, which have always 
ſound fallacious and uncertain Guides. For he informs us 
n his laſt Chapter on Urmes, that, having ſpent ſome Time 
In the Study of Nature, he found himſelf ſtrongly inclined to 
that of Medicine, and applied himſelf to the Theoretic Part, 
as moſt cloſely connected with natural Philoſophy; but that he 
ſhould have been totally diſcouraged from the PraQtice, by the 
Difeuſt and Labour with which it is attended, had he not diſ- 
| covered, that a juſt and ſolid 1 of the Pathology was 
1 abſolutely neceflary to the Science of hyſic. It was my Opi- 
. nion, ſays he, that Methods of Cure, not founded upon Rea- 
1 ſoning, never could be relied on; and that a juſt Theory would 
It 
j 


nor 


jet 3 


make Phyſic not only a more eaſy Study, but a more Sful 


Profeſſion. 3 : 
As the Authority of AZuarius is not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 


to miſlead any of our Readers, it is not neceſſary to ſeparate 
il W with great Accuracy his Errors from his juſt Notions. I ſhall 
1 only obſerve, that Theory may make Phyſic eaſy, but its Suc- 
ceſs muſt ariſe from Experience. 


The Works of Ac ruARtus are, 


Seven Buoks upon URINES, never publiſhed in Greek, but 
tranſlated into Latin, by Ambroſius Leo Nolanus, whoſe Ver- 
jon was reviſed by Goupilus, and is printed both in Octavo and 
in Hen. Stephen's. Artis Medice Principes. | 
Six Books of THERAPEUTICS, not yet printed in Greek, 
ff which the Fifth and Sixth were tranſlated into Latin by Ru- 
llius, whoſe Verſion was publiſhed at Paris. Henricus Mathi- 
ſus tranſlated the whole Work: His Verſion is extant, in the 
Artis Medice Principes. | 

One Book of the Actions or Affettions, and a ſecond of the Nu- 
rim of the ANIMAL SPIRITS, publiſhed in Greek at Paris, 
by Goupilus, with the Title: H 'Evrepynor xy Had, rod hors 
una roc) x; The ær dvr Aiairn, 
th A Latin Tranſlation of this Treatiſe, written by Julius Alex- 
 (odrinus Tridentinus, is printed both ſingly and in the Artis 
E Madicæ Principes. . 6 | 
ler His Treatiſe, De Venæ Sectione, De Diæta, his Regales and 


tins mmentari in Hippocratis Aphoriſmos, are faid to be remaining 


Manuſcript, 
e Ui ACTUATIO. That Change wrought on a Medicine, or 
1 IJ Thing elſe, taken into the Body, by the vital Heat, which 
, al b neceſſary, in order to make it at and have its Effect, is 
in, ed its Auation; Caſtellus. . | 
nh ACUITAS.. The fame as Acrimony. Caftellus, | 
ba ACUITIO,. This ſignifies the Sharpening an acid Medicine 


an Addition of ſomething more acid; or, in general, the In- 


eaſing the Force of any Medicine, by an Addition of ſome- 
ng that has the ſame Sort of Operation in a greater Degree. 
*CULEL, The Prickles, or Thorns, of Vegetables. Blan- 


hon Thiſtle, Ray, Hi. Pu. 
ACULOS. *Azvacs, The Fruit or Acorn of the Ilex, or 
alt Oak. It is ſometimes wrote (Aww) ACULOn, inthe 
luer Gender. Gorreus, Haeſius. Theophraſtus. Heſychius, 
Hippocrates (de Yiz?us Ratione, Lib. 2.) ſays, theſe incline to 
ueneſs, but operate moſt this Way, when roaſted, 
ACUMEN, This is a Term lately introduced into Anato- 
by by Henricus a Deventer, in bis Ars Ob/tetricandi. In Page 
% of the Edition of 1725, he calls the Protuberances of the 
* Innominata, on which we ſit, the Offa Sedentarla, which, 


b, he calls the Os Coccygis the Acumen Offis Sacri, the 
ated Part of the Os Sacrum, x; U 

\ CUMENUS. .” An Athenian Phyſician, mentioned by 
0, He was Father to Euriximachus, and a Friend to So- 
Fs, All that we know of his Sentiments, in Regatd to 


ACULEOSA, A Name of the Carduus Pohacantivr, Thiſtle . 


© ys, are the Acumina of the Offa Pubis. And, in Page 


Phyſic, is, that he preferred Walking in the Air, as an Exerci 
to Walking under Portico's, in which he was undoubtedly ke 

ACUPUNCTURA. Acupunure, It fignifies a particular 
Way of Bleeding, by making a great many ſmall Punctures 
with a ſharp Inſtrument, made of Gold or Silver. It is much 
TE in Siam, Japan, and other Oriental! Nations, in all 
4277 of the Body, even on the Bellies of Women with Child. 

iter. 

ACUREB. Lead. Nulandus. 2 Beth 
F OCR. A Name of the Aliſma. See AL IsMA. Dis- 
corides, 

ACUS. A Needle. 
There are many chirurgical Cafes, where the Uſe of Needles 
is highly neceſſary ; in ſome of which a Cure cannot be com- 
pleated without them, as, in penetrating Wounds of the Belly, 
and in divided Tendons, particularly that 'great one on the 
Heel, called the Tendo Achillis, where an incurable Lameneſs 
muft be the Conſequence, if the extreme Parts are not joined 
together again by the Needle; and in others, where, although 
the wounded Parts have been healed without them, yet the 
Length of Lime, taken in the Cure, and the unfeemly Cicatri- 
ces left behind, eſpecially upon the Face, and other expoſed 
Parts, ſufficiently demonſtrate the Uſefulneſs of theſe Inſtru- 
ments, and the Folly and Unſkilfulneſs of thoſe Surgeons, who 
attempt to work without them, wh 

In Amputations they are found to be much preferable to the 
actual Cautery, or any reſtringent Applications for ſecuring the 
Blood-veſſels, and preventing an Hemorrhage, | 

In the Operations of the Aneuriſm, Bubonocele, Lithotomy, 
and in all others, where either large Blood-veſlels are divided; 
or the Lips of the Wound require to be brought nearer toge- 
ther, they are very uſeful and much forward the Cure: And in 
ſome Caſes, as, in the Operation for ſuppreſſing a Cataract, and 
in the Hare-lip, the Cure is wholly performed by them. 

Theſe Needles are of different Figures and Sizes, ſtrait, 
crooked, and flat, all very ſharp, and made of well tempered 
Metal. Fauguion, : 

But thoſe, uſed in the Hare-lip, ought to be three Fourths of 


their Length of Silver, and the other Part towards the Point of 


Steel, the filver Pin being not fo offenſive to a Wound as a braſs 
or ſteel one. Sharp. | 

Thoſe uſed in the Cataract, the Hare-lip, for making Setons, 
and generally for the Suture of the Tendons, and for ſewing up 
dead Bodies, muſt be ſtrait. 

In Amputations, and in moſt if not all other Wounds, the 
crooked Sort are uſed, which, Dionis ſays, are preſerable to the 
others, becauſe there are no Parts of the Body to which they 
rp be uſed more conveniently, than thoſe which are 

t. * | 


The different Figures, of moſt Sorts, uſed in the ſeveral Opera- 
tions, ſee in Tab. II. B | 
Fig. 1. A crooked Needle, with its convex and concave Sides 
ſharp, This is uſed only in the Suture of the Tenden, 
and is made thin, that but few of the Fibres of fo lender 
a Body as a Tendon, may be injured in the paſling of it. 
This Needle is large enough for the ſtitching the Tends 
Acbillis. ee „ 3 
Fig. 2. The largeſt crooked Needle neteſſary for the tying of 
any Veſſels, and ſhould be uſed with a Ligature of the 
Size of that it is threaded with, it taking up the ſper- 
matic Veſſels in Caſtration, or the crural and humeral Ar- 
teries in Amputation. This Needle may alſo be iiſed in 
ſewing up deep Wounds, © f + hg 0 
Pig. 3: A crooked Needle and Ligature of the moſt uſeful Size, 
ing not much too little for the largeſt Veſſels, nor a great 
deal too big for the ſmalleſt ; and therefore, in the taking 
up of the greateſt Number of Veſſels in an Amputation, 
is the proper Needle to be employed. This Needle is of a 
convenient Size for ſewing up moſt Wounds,  _ 
Fig. 4. A ſmall crooked Needle and Ligature, for taking up 
the leſſer Arteries, ſuch as thoſe of the Scalp, and thoſe of 
the Skin, that are wounded in opening Abſceſſes. 
Pig. 5. A ſtrait Needle, ſuch as Glovers uſe, with a three- 
_ edged Point, uſed in the uninterrupted Suture, in the Su- 
ture of Tendons, where the crooked one, Fig. 1, isnot 
preferred, and in ſewing up dead Bodies. Sharp. 


Great Care ſhould be taken by the Makers of theſe Needles, 
to give them a due Temper, for, if they are too ſoft, the 
Force, ſometimes exerted to carry them through the Fleſh, will 
bend them; if they are too brittle, they ſnap; both which Ac- 
'cidents may happen to be terrible Inconyeniencies, if the Sur- 
geon is not provided with a ſufficient Number of them. 

It is of great Importance alſo to give them the Form of a 
Circle, which makes them paſs much more readily round any 
Veſſel, than if they were made partly of a Circle, and partly 


of a ftrait Line; and, in taking up Veſſels at the Bottom of a 


deep Wound, is abſolutely neceſſary, it being impraQicable to 


turn the Needle with a ſtrait Handle, and bring it round the 


Veſlel, when in that Situation. The convex Surface of the 
| Needle 
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Nevdle'is fat, and. its Edges are 
3 two Surfaces, riling on of 8 
and ing in a Ri r 
three is Eminence of. the . Subſtance of the Needle 
it very much, but is not continued the 
Needle, w wy is flat towards the Eye: 
round. in this Nat, but they canngt be held 
ger and Thumb, and are therefore unfit 
for Uſe. There 8 Needles made with the Eminence on 
the convex, Side an 
do not ſee any particular Advantage in that ins, Sharp. 


28 2 % 


K. 6. A Needle a Uſe in tying up bleedi 4 Are 
3 2 From HA Ea 
ee. which. bse. 
f «DP, ISI ID -» 1 S 63: 5 
wh: 5 Wie: al e ſo £ b lnvented by Fabricius ab 


e Fiſtula's of? the Thorax, 
FAY hat too ſhort. 
any Cannula, which, when introduced to the Bot- 


. en of a Fiſtula ſerves as a DireRor for- the Needle : 


F, 
Fe. 9. dic . a Seton, Tis to be heated red- 
bot when uſed. 8 0 3 x 
Fig. 10, A Needle e 1 285 


. Heiffer lays, 8 r cut- 
gs 1 HAY. . NE + 2 
_ a Sip-of-Plaiſterampt be. nad — it, at 
* A; which fever intend of in Eminence, to prevent i from 
. going too far. 
th. 11. A Needle for perforating the Lobe of the Ear. At 
| the blunt Extremity it is hollow, and flit like a Larding- 
pin, for the Conveniency of incloſing a thin Piece of 
Lead, which is to be left in the Perforation. 
Fe. I2. A Needle, which, Scultetus informs us, is uſed by the 
Italian Surgeons i in Caſtration. But he recommends it 
for perſorating Fiſtula's at the g Part. The 
.., concave Edge is ſharp, the convex blunt. When it is 
paſſed into a Fiſtula, the ſharp Edge is to be guarded by 
2 a Piece of Wax. 
Fi. 15 A Needle, with 2 triangular Point for the Hare- 
Ng. A Made ei a bet Point for the ſame. 
. 15. D 
| dig s. Ta he Geke the 
Hare-lißpß. 
Eg. 17. A large crookell Nesdle, uſed in Taking Seide in 
the Neck lengthways. Heiſter. 
| Fig. 18. A large Needle, ve at the Point, to be paſſed 
Pm gg — Baſis of the Breaſt before Amputation. Scul- 


Fg. 19. 5 the Form of the Needle uſed by the An- 
.___ tients for g Cataract. This Inſtrument was of 
2 « [The Poine was thin and round like a common 
Fig. "26. Repeat another of the fame Sort with » trizngy- 
Dant, a er 
Fig. 21. Another Sort of Needle for the fame Uſe. The Let- 
ter A repreſents a long flender Steel Needle. The Let- 
** ter B one that is larger, C is the Handle, made either 
of Silver, Braſs, Ivory, or Wood, 
Fi: 22, Another Needle uſed i in Sarin, with a Point ſome- 
- (what broader. 
Fe; 23. Another, recommended by Brifleau, little different 
7 -=-Mpgt former, except that it has a . Sulcus near the 
© © 
*. 24 and 25, Repreſent t two Needles, made Uſe. of in the 
* fame Operation of Couching. Fig. 24, bas à Sulcus at 
the Point like the preceding, 2 is, 4 Bo cut- 
| 3 2 when that is do Needle 
2. which is more ; and more proper to de- 
_ = Cataract, | muſt be introduced 3 1 the Sul- 
| cus, and then that, Fig. 24, is to be withdrawn. 
Fi: 26 56 Spd 27. Two Needles to be uſed like thoſe repreſented 
| Fig. 24 and 25. From Albini. _ 
Fig 28. Ader Needle, propoſed by Albini. The Point A 
z to be introduced -into the Eye; and, if the. Cataract is 
membranous, it is, 2 laid hold of above the Part C, by 
1 the Handle B * „Heister thinks this not redu- 
cible to rachce With any Advantage. 
Fg. 20 and 30, ' The preceding Inſtrument taken in Pieces 
Fig. 20, A is the Foint with a Sulcus in it. B is a 
Foenmen, which receives the Eminence D, Ex. 30% 
ee C, Fig. 28. 
. is a thin Plate of Steel, which, 
2 Fe the Point C, Fig. 30, Cloſe in * 
** Fg. 29. W e ee ee 28 
and 30, is . the Point C, Fg. 30, ſeparates Hom 
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a flat Surface on the concave Side, but 1 f 
Fig. 34 34. A Needle uſd in joining the Tendo Achillis by d. 


. 25 5 W 85 


tai xc It is a Manubrium or Handle for à Needle; contri 


" ebtile Diſtempers, of Diſeaſes attended with a cone 
its Eu- Degree 


- the Sulcus A, FS 295 and ſo lays hold of the me 
3 # "* 
+ Fg. 31. A Needle, contrived for couching the N52 E 

With the right Hand of the Operator, by Means Kh. 
hend at C, wherein the Noſe is 2 during 4, 

Operation. 

Pe. 32. A Caſe to be ſcrewed upon the Needle, Fig. 31, 

.... order to preſerve,the Point — not in Uſe. 

Fig. 33. A Needle uſed in making a tranſverſe Seton, with 
oramen at A. , 


ture, when divided. Heer. 

Fig. 35. 'A Needle, proper for the Gaſtrora phy. 

Fig. 36. The Acutenaculum, or, as the 3 call it, Par 
„taiguille. 8 

Fig 37. Garengeot's Arutenaculum. 


b Acts PASTORS, is a Name iven to the Scandix, Shey 
herd's,Needle, or Venus's Comb. SCANDIX, 
"ACUS MOSCHATA, i is the Geranium Moſchatum, 8. 
GERANIUM; 75 
Ac u us is alſo a Fiſh thus diſtingu iſhed : 
| Mon ARISTOT.  Acus fecunda ſpecies, Rondel, de Pig 
12 Aus: . ſecunda ſbecies " Rondeletii, Geſn. de Aquat. g 
Acus 7 1 2 . de Eise. 103. Jonſ. de Piſc. 36. 4» 
55 1 1 a ſeu + Secunda ſpecies Rondelti, 
Piſc. 46. Acus altera ſpecies, fon 
2 lh 4 Schonf. Ichth. 11. 2 
bon 9 80 t. 446. Petimbuaba, Charlt. Piſc. 16, 
The Fee Piet. It is found in the Adriatic Sea a 
Gulf of Venice: - Galen recommends the Aſhes of this Fi, 
drank in ſome convenient Vehicle, for the Strangury, Dake. 
There is another Fiſh alſo called Acus. Both Sorts are efteen 
ed very indifferent Food, being Juiceleſs, and affording ver 
little 'Nouriſhment. Calella. 
Ac us alſo ſignifies Chaff. 
ACUSTICUS.  Anwrieds. Ralesgiag to Hearing. It i 
applied to the auditory Nerves, and to. Medicines, or Inf 
ments, uſed to preſerve, or LA the Senſe of Hearing. Ci 
ACUSTO_ Nitre.  Rulandui.  , 
ACUTENACULUM:,Th is Name is given, by Heiſten b 
FY chirurgical* Inſtrument, Rh the French Surgeons call Pi. 


for t the more commodious Management of it in Operatinn 
where os ds orce is required to make it penetrate, - See Plat 
It Eg. 108. Ke | 
 ACUTUS. Acurz. Galen explains the Meaning of l 
Word thus: 
Many Phyſicians think, a Diſeaſe ſhould be called n 
which ſoon comes to a Criſis; and the Contrary to this, ns 
puted chronic. But this is an Error; for there is a Diſakd 
a ſhort Date SN not altogether acute, and yet oo 
trary to a Chronic, Poly -chronic, or whatever other Name 1 
will pleaſe to call it it. This Diſeaſe, which has no Name, is 
a Nature oppoſite to acute, and not without Reaſon. It 56 
Property of an acute Diſcaſe, which Archigemes deſcribed tok 
ſuch a one as is dangerous fot its Velocity, and Hippocrats i 
its being attended with a continual Fever, to haſten to a Ci 
for ĩt 'the Name of acute from a particular Species of Mo 
tion: But it muſt ſoon ceaſe, of Neceſſity, becauſe it burn 
to its proper End; for to move ſwiftly, is the ſame Thing a 
haſten to the End of that Motion. The Diſeaſe, indeed, wills 
ſhort on all Accounts, but called hort and acute in different N 
ſpects. For the Celerity.of i its Motion, it will be called acui 
and, becauſe it is impoſable to endure long under ſuch Moti 
it will alſo be ſtiled rt. f But it participates of the Nun 
another Diſtemper; for many diary Fevers, that owe tl 
Riſe to #+ 1m | Heats or Colds, Fatigue, Waking, Som 
Drunkenneſs, Anger, and the like, are both ſhort and ina 
ſiderable, and quite void of Danger. None, whether Phyſiaf 
or otherwiſe, uſe to call theſe Diſtempers acute ; and | 
ſhort and acute are manifeſtly e in theſe very N 


ſtances 
"$lnw is alſo 8 with Tong ; th they conve/ 
ſerent Ideas; for acute is the proper Oppokite to Soup  þ 
is to long, To conclude, whatever Diſeaſe is acute, is of 
Dura ration, and whatever Diſeaſe is chronical muſt, of Ne 
be flow, | But it does not follow, that whatever” is ſhort 4 
be acute, or whatever is flow muſt, for that Reaſon, be chronic 
Galen is, in this Place, ſomewhat obſcure. His uy 
Teems to be, that a Diſeaſe mit move with Velocity to 
Bs, 206, ouſt be attended with Danger, in order to render 


Fa y ſpeaking, "ap get, Diſtenipe r. This Idea of an 4 


is conformable to the Account given of it by other 
thors, _ Galen himſelf; in other Places. 


of Motion in the Blood, and conſequent Heat 
which terminate ſoon, are uſually called amongſt us acute ole ; 
to diſtinguiſh them from,chronical Diſtempers, which are 
in 0 to a a Feriod, and proceed with "leſs Vee, or 
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| Aorros in general ſignifies ſharp, or inciding, or pointed, 
Lek is applied to Medicines, Aliments, Inſtruments, Parts 
of the Body, or any Thing elſe. 

ADAL. In the Senſe of Paracelſus it ſignifies that Part 


oF Plants, in which their medicinal Virtue conſiſts: Or the 
re and active Part of Plants, ſeparated from the impure and 


ES FO AMAS. A Diamond, from « Negative, and Aapaw, 
WW. conquer, becauſe it cannot be broken. | 
ama. Ofc. Worm. 102. Calc. Muſ. 202. Kentm. 47. 
hw. 358. Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. 945. Charlt. Foſſ. 36. Boet. 
15. De Lact. 1. Geoff. Prælect. 83. The Diamond. A 
WA --cious Stone, exceeding hard, and of the greatęſt Value, 
WF url, and diaphanous like Water, The beſt come from the 
- ;t-Indies, - 
V | qt its Virtues, and thoſe of other precious Stones, we 
Wc to entertain the Reader once for all, with the Opinion of 
alus Ammannus. We differ greatly about the Names of 
ccious Stones, while we are ignorant of ſome, which were 
BS own to the Antients, or call them by other Names, We 
e ain more divided about their Value, which is merely 
Wircbitrary. But the greateſt Difference of all is about their 
erations, of which we have Accounts ſtuffed with infinite 
aties, Superſtitions, and Fables. It is not our preſent 
Wins to conſider their Names and Value, we ſhall there- 
re be the more careful about their Virtues ; and, becauſe theſe 
ones are taken inwardly, they ought not to be counterfeit, 
nd they are alſo to produce ſome certain, determinate, and 
Sura! Effect. But who knows all the Cheats, and Ways of 
Wounterfeiting, put in Practice among the Jews, Portugueſe, and 
oer Impoſtors? In two Reſpects eſpecially they impoſe upon 
Ws ; firſt, as they put off Occidental for Oriental ones; for I 
Wcſuppoſe, according to the common Opinion, that the beſt Stones 
me from the Eaſt- Indies, which is plain alſo from their 
WS vid and ſparkling Light; for, who does not know the Dif- 
eence between an Indian Diamond, and the others? Second- 
WF, paſing upon us Fluors for precious Stones: In a Word, 
lass for Diamonds. Vorm. p. 101. The Effect of preci- 
Stones ought to be natural, from ſomething really in them, 
Wne inherent Virtue, which, according to Faber, Panthym. 
4. . 4. p. 521. they are endued with, though, perhaps, not 
ittle clogged by corporeal Obſtacles. By this very Propoſi- 
a, I cut off all ſuperſtitious and fabulous Operations and 
vers, which Authors have aſſigned to precious Stones, in- 
aof 2 determinate and natural Effect, of which you have 
amples in Wierus, de Cur, Malef. p. 411, &c. This Load 
ys and Vanities being then diſcharged, I doubt, we ſhall 
but little Reaſon, in our Way of Practice, to boaſt of 
Performances by the Force of Gems, To inſtance in the 
und, the moſt precious of them all, how much is our 
fcſſion obliged to its prevailing Virtue and Efficacy? Why, 
Wc or nothing: For it is falſe and fabulous: 
. That it reſiſts the Anvil and Hammer without Damage. 
. That it is a Jewel of Reconciliation, extinguiſhing ma+ 
onial Jarrs, | 
bat, laid under the Pillow, it diſcovers Adultery. 
That, to look upon a Diamond, hereditary in the Fa- 
. at ſet Times, produces the Birth of a new Member in 
ih, | 
—_ with that dark Veil of Fables, and let us ſee what 
Fit it has in Medicine. You ſay, it cures the Dyſentery : 
| y 3 
aan that be true, when it is commonly ſaid to exulcerate 
Li Inteſtines ? But, ſuppoſe it were ſo, who ſhall fix a Price 
bi Remedy; for leſs than a Dram will hardly operate ? 
. Diamond above that Weight is, to us, ineſtimable. 
© like is to be (aid for the Amethyſt, which is thought to 
t Drunkenneſs, if taken inwardly ; for, barely worn, it can 
ſer have that Effect. This is in the Number of precious 
nes, and is too dear for any Body but Princes to purchaſe, 
y when it is the Humour of moſt Perſons, rather to get 
is, than ſtudy how to avoid it? The Fragments of the 
Precious Stones, that js, the Baphire, Granate, Emerald, 


inth, and Cornelian, I confeſs, are kept in the Shops; 


If you examine into their Uſe and Virtues, you will find, 
Fancy had the greateſt Share in bringing 2 Stones in- 
ee, of Phy/ic, that Princes and great Men might be 
ut to believe, that ſomething wonderfully cordial lies hid 
zun them, which, to ſpeak the Truth, you may ſooner 
in the moſt common Flint, or any other Simple. I ſpeak 
10 Thoughts : He, who maintains the contrary, is to 
q is Aſſertion; and, a Man of Practice ee to 
S Reoſon or Experience. Now, why thele preci- 
Stones ſhould contain ſuch à comfortable and cordial Vir- 
| We are to ſeek for a Reaſon, and Experience gives us no 
mation; therefore, I conclude, that, with Reſpe& to their 
Virtues, the Characters, they have acquired, are more 

55 to Imagination than Reality. Dale. * 1 . 
Toms the hardeſt, moſt tranſparent, and moſt brilliant 
—_ It is of the Colour of the cleareft Water; but 
olour is ſometimes mixed with white, yellow, or black, 


ADA 


Which are reckoned Blemiſhes. Diamonds conſiſt of cryſtal 
Laminz, or Strata, laid upon each other, and the Joinings of 
theſe Tables may be diſcovered by ſkilful Lapidaries, and then 
they are eaſily ſeparated with the Edge of a Knife. Diamonds 
are not calcinable by Fire, nor changeable by the Sun's Rays, 
if the plain Surfaces of the Plates be expoſed to them; but the 
Edges, or Extremities, eaſily admit the ſolar Fire, and then 
they are ſeparated as before, and afterwards melted into a Maſs 
of: Glaſs, which retains nothing of the Splendor of the Dia- 
mond. They are found only in the Eaſt-Indies, and in Brazil, 
but are not uſed in Phyſic. Geoffroy. 

The Diamond, by ſome, is reckoned poiſonous : Others will 
not admit it into the Lift of Poiſons. The Accounts, in Favour 
of Diamonds, are more numerous, as well as more credible, 
than thoſe which would make us believe they are of a poiſonous 
Nature. Bembus tells a Story of one Triſtan Cibelet, a Cy- 
priot, Ambaſſador of Ferdinand, King of Naples, who killed 
himſelf by ſwallowing a Diamond that he wore in a Ring; 
but, when he adds that he alſo drank Aqua Fortis, it remains 
a Doubt, whether the Diamond or the Aqua Fortis was the 
Cauſe of his Death. Again we are told from Aventine, that 
the Poiſon with which a Monk of the Order of Prædicants 
killed Henry VII. of Luxemburgh, Empetor of the Romans, 
in the Euchariſt, was made of a Diamond. But, it is hardly 
credible, that ſo ſmall a Quantity of Duſt of Diamonds, as 
was capable of being mixed with one Hoſt, as they call it, 
ſhould work ſo great an Effect; but it was, doubtleſs, a Poiſon 
of far greater Force and Efficacy, 

However, that we may not be charged with omitting what 
Authors have written, concerning the Symptoms and Cure of 
thoſe who have taken a Diamond, we ſhall relate what we find 
in them, as follows : a 

The Symptoms, conſequent on ſwallowing a Diamond re- 
duced into Powder, are, a moſt tormenting Pain of the Sto- 
mach and Inteftines, which it excites by diſſolving the Continui- 
ty of the Parts; this is followed by a Syncope, and ends in Death. 

The Cure conſiſts, firſt, in trying all Manner of Ways to 
expel the Matter of the Stone out of the Body. Here *tis pro- 
per to begin with a Vomit, which we are to provoke with 
Butter, ſweet Oil, fat Hen or Capon Broth, and the like, 

If the Poiſon be got down to the Inteſtines, we are directed 
to the Uſe of lubricating Clyſters, prepared of Mallows, Marſh- 


Mallows, Linſeed, fat Fleſh-Broths, Oil, Butter, and ſuch 


like, in order to ſcour it off. After this, they preſcribe the 
Blood of a Goat, either freſh or dried, with fat Fleſh-Broth, 
which, except it he done with an Intent to provoke Urine, is 


certainly ordered in Compliance with the vulgar Opinion, That 


the Blood of a Goat breaks a Diamond. Some preſcribe the 
true Balſam, to the Quantity of a Scruple, or two ; and the 
Patient is to drink clear diuretic Wine. If all theſe have no 
Effect, Recourſe is to be had to general Antidotes, and Reme- 
dies which are effectual in Corrofions and Ulcers of the Inteſ- 
tines, which may happen from the Nature of the Poifon aQing 
on thoſe Parts. Sennertus. . 
Ap Aus is alſo a Name given by Aſtrologers to the Moon. 
Jenſon. | 
A 


to Pliny, grows in Cappadocia and Armenia. The Fable he 


relates of it is, that it will make Lions fall down, and difa 
them of their Fierceneſs, L. 24. C. | 


I7, 
ADAMITUM, or AD AMIT A. The hardeſt white Stones, 


which, Paracelſus ſays, are a Species of Tartar. Adamitum he 
calls theſe Stones; and Adamita the Stone in the Bladder. De 
Tartaro, L. 1. . "7 5 

ADAMUS. An An. The firſt Man. Profeſſions have, by 
an unaccountable Vanity, endeavoured to extend their Anti- 
quity beyond all Bounds of Credibility, Phyſic, or at leaſt, 
ſome of its Profeſſors, have been guilty of this Weakneſs ; but, 
to do them Juſtice, the Hint is in the following Inftance taken 
from the Divine,  _ 5 | 
They ſay, Adam was inſpired with a Sagacity, which made 
him capable of diſcoveting the ſpecific Nature of all natural 
Productions at the firſt Sight, and that this made him acquainted 
with the medicinal Virtues of all Simples: This Sagacity, they 
ſay, was neceflary, in order to enable him to give Names fig- 
nificant of the Natures of Things, "This makes Adam not 
only the firſt Phyſician, but a much better than any of his Po- 
ſterity could poſſibly be, without an equal Degree of Inſpira- 
tion, . . 
It is added, that as Adam lived to a very great Age, and 
muſt have ſeen many niedicinal and chirurgical Caſes, his own 
good Senſe muſt have furniſhed him with a great Number of 
phyſiological Remarks, and medicihal Obſervations, 

ADAMUS. prongs — e wg 01914 
Senſe, to figni e Philoſophers: Stone, w | an 
Animal, — 7 it has rid its inviſible Eve in its Body, 
ever ſince the Monbinc they were united by the Creator, Theatr, 
Ohm. P. 509 


They alſo tell us; that this facred Adamieal Stone is form- 


ed of the Adamical Mercury of the wife Men, which 3 
K k ar- 


AM AN TIS. The Name of a Plant, which, according 0 


D OOO 
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Marriage and Union with the Female Eve, forms a third Sub- 
Nance, which is, I ſuppoſe, their celebrated Stone, Theatr. 


P. 520. 4 
nd What they call Adarces, is produced in Ga- 


latia, and is a Sort of Concretion of a faltiſh Humour, which 
is bred in moiſt and marſhy Places by Drought, and concretes 
about the Reeds and Graſs. Its Colour is like that of the fine 
Powder of the Aſſian Stone, or Sarcophagus, and its Subſtance 
all lax and porous, much like the Baſtard Sponge; ſo that it 
might be called the Baftard Sponge of the Mar bes. 

1 is a Topic adapted to rub and ſcour the Skin in a Leproſy, 
Sun-burning, Tetters, Freckles, and ſuch like Blemiſhes, be- 
ing in the Whole of an acrimonious Quality. It is alſo a 
Drawer, and therefore good for the Sciatica, Diaſcorides, Lib. 

. Cap. 137. | 
4 3 Offic. Boet. 402. Matth. 1377. Aldrov. Muſ. Me- 
tall. 213. Adarce, J. B. 3. 804. Chab. 575. BOP 

Whether the Adarces of Dioſcorides be the ſame with Dr. 
Plott's, in his Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, I cannot deter- 
mine ; nor whether their Virtues be the ſame, has any one, that 
I know of, been at the Pains to 3 The Adarces of Plotius is 
nothing but a Concretion of ſtony Particles, of a white Colour, 
which one Water at its Meeting with another Water, ſuppoſe a 
Chalybeate, precipitates, and fo incruſtates Graſs, Twigs, and 
other Bodies floating by it. | 

Many learned Authors have obſerved ſuch an Incruſtation; 
Pancirollus, for Example, four Miles from Rome, without the 
Gate of Oftia, commonly called St. Paul's; and Doctor Mar- 
tin Lifter, in the Conduit d'Arcueil at Paris, whence he con- 
ceived a bad Opinion of it, the learned and worthy Gentleman 
concluding, that whatever lined the Cavities of the Pipes of 
an AqueduQ with a ſtrong Cruſt, would probably work the 
fame Effect in the Reins and Bladder, eſpecially if thoſe Parts 
were infirm and tender. See his Journey to Paris, and Eſſay 
on the Stone. If you would know more of the Adarces, read 
Boetius, p. 405. Dale. 

It is called alſo Calomochnus, or Calomachanus. Salmaſius. 

- ADARNECH. The fame as Auripigmentum. Orpiment. 

ADARIGO. Caſtellus quotes this Word from Rulandus 
and Johnſon, and explains it Orpiment. But neither of theſe Au- 
thors mention the Word. Johnſon has ApARIOGES, which he 
ſays is Armoniacum, which he tranſcribes from Rulandus, by 
Miſtake, for Adirige. I am inclinable to believe he means the 
Salt, not the Gum, for both have been wrote thus, inſtead of 
Ammoniacum. | 15 

ADARRIS. Rulandus explains this by Flos Maris, which 
ſhould mean the Spuma or Foam of the Sea. But according to 
the German Word, by which he tranſlates ft, it ſeems to be 
ſome Flower. However, I am rather inclined to believe it 
means the former, "© 

ADARTICURATIO. A Species of Articulation of the 
Bones, the ſame as ARTHRODIA. See ARTHRODIA, 

ADAXOME. Caſtellus has latinized this Word, and made 
it an Article in his Lexicon, The Word is from a Greek Verb 
du, to be affected with a painful Itching. Galen. 

_ ADDEPHAGIA, or ADEPHAGIA. Adwayiz, or A005 
p. From , abundantly, and Payw, to eat. Inſatiabi- 
lity. A voracious Appetite. Con/ftantine. Caſtellus. 

' ADDITAMENTUM. The fame as ErI P RHYSISs. The 
large Epiphyſis of the Ulna, at the Elbow, is called AppiT A- 
MENTUM NECATUM. Caftellus.* 0 

ADDITIO. AppiTion. When any Thing that is de- 
ficient is ſupplied by Surgery, it is called Addition, Tipiobeor, 
to diſtinguiſh it from another Part of Surgery, which confifts in 
removing what is redundant, and ſuperfluous, which is called 
*Apaiperr,, Subtraftimm, And of theſe two the whole Art of 
Surgery conſiſts, | | 

ADDUCTOR. Many Muſcles are called by this Name, 


as 

_ ADDUCTOR MINIMI-DIGITI PEDIS, or Tz ans- 
VERSAL1s- PEDIs PLACENTINI, . ariſes tendinous from the 
external Os Seſamaidzum of the great Toe, firmly adhering to 
the tendinous Part of the Adduor Pollicis, ſoon growing fleſhy, 
it paſſes over the Extremity of two of the Meiac Bones, 
between them and the Flexores Digitorum, and then, growing 
broader, is inſerted into à Tendon that proceeds from the Ex- 
panſio Tendinaſa in the Sole of the Foot, and partly into that 
cartilaginous Li nf that covers the Articulation of the firſt 
Joint of the third leſſer Toe, with its Os Metatarfi, ſome of 


fits fleſhy Fibres; being contained upon the ſame Part of the 


little oe. 1125 
Its Uſe is to bring the third and fourth leſſer Toes nearer the 
other two and the great one. Douglas, 
ADDUCTOR .OCULI, ariſes tendinous and 
the Edge of the Hole in the | 
Optic Nerve between the Obliguus Major and the Hhumilis, - 
Is inſerted by a thin Tendon into the Tunica Selerotica, 
where it reſpects the great Canjhus, 


, from 
ida! Bone, thee — the 


per Part of the Os Metac 
Is inſerted into the firſt Joint of the Thumb, ſending of 4 


Palio 
Its Uſe is to draw the Thumb nearer the Fore-Finge 


ADE 


Its Uſe is to bring the Eye toward the Noſe, Dy, 


ADDUCTOR POLLICIS MANUS AD INDICEN 
ANTITHENAR RIOL. Ariſes from the Outſide of the up. 


arpi Indicts. 


thin Tendon, which runs along with the Exten/or 
Longus, | 


Douglas. 
ADDUCTOR AD MINIMUM DIGITUM,. 


to the Thumb. 

Is inſerted into its ſecond Joint, a little below one of its Seel. 
like Bones, | . 
Its Uſe is to bring the Thumb towards the Ring and Lil. 
Finger. Douglas. % ; 
DDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS. Ariſes by a long 
thin, diſgregated Tendon, from the Os Calcit, under the tend. 
nous Part of the Maſſa Carnea, from the Os Cuboides, from ty 
Os Cuneiforme Medium, near the Infertion of the Permey 


Primus, and from the upper Part of the Os Metararſi of the k. z 


cond Toe: It is ſoon dilated in a pretty large Belly. 


Toe. | 
Its Uſe is to bring this Toe nearer the reſt. Douglas. 


AEC. Sour Milk. Or Butter-Milk. Rulandus, Jin 


ADECH. Paracelſus ſays, Spiritum interius agentem Di/ri. 
tionis Cauſa Adech wicare ſoleo. The Author of the Explicaion I 


of the Words uſed by Paracelſus defines ADE cn, the ini 
internal Man (or Part of Man) which impreſſes the Idex x 
Forms of thoſe Things on the Mind, which are viſible or tu. 
gible by the external Man. Rulandus ſays it is the internal ai 
inviſible Man, which concerts, or lays the Plan of whatay 


the external and viſible Man afterwards executes or imitas 


with the Hands. 

This any one in his Senſes would probably call the Soul, by 
Enthuſiaſts, Alchymiſts, and Madmen, think it a Derogzin 
from their Honour to make Uſe of the intelligible Dialect of th 
Vulgar. 


AbEcros, Ae. From .a Negative, and u 
bite, It is an Epithet of thoſe Medicines which relieve u 


Pain, by removing the uneaſy Senſation cauſed by the stin 
lation of acrimonious Juices, or Medicines. Caſtellus from f. 
raguellus. 


ADEDENTES. Phagedenic, or eating, See PA of 


NA. It is applied to Ulcers. Caftellus. 
ADEHEMEST, ArlohoN EC, or ALHOHontc, Rilw 
dus explains it by Lamina, a thin Piece of Metal, a Blade. 
ADELOS, Abe From « Negative, and Ag, mai 
feſt. Not manifeſt, inſenſible. Aha apioxayas, are Thing 
which are the Subjects of the Senſes when they appear, bi 
which at the preſent Time do not appear; their being inſenſit 


therefore is only temporary, which the Word Teoxaiza impli z 


This is a Term of the Phyſicians of the Empiric Sect. & 
ræus from Galen. 6 

ADELPHIA. From Abe, a Relation. Thus Dif 
pers are called by Hippocrates, which are like, bear Relat 
or Analogy to each other. | 


- ADELPHIXIS. Ahle, of the ſame Derivation 23 4 


phia. The A „Relation, or Similitude, which ſome Pi 
of the Body, and ſome Di rs have with others, Or! 
Communication, Conſent, or Sympathy of ſome Parts id 
others. Hippocrates. + Foeftus. 
ADEMONIA, Ala. From « Negative, and % 
a Genius, Divinity, or Fortune. This is a Word uſed ſony 
times by Hi tes, to expreſs that great Uneaſinels, Ret 
leſneſs, and Anxiety, which Patients frequently complain oh 
acute Diſeaſes more eſpecially, and is remarkable in ſome Ki 
of hyſteric Fits, of which it is mentioned as a Symptom 
Hippocrates in his ſhort Treatiſe, De his que ad Jiu 
ant. "FO 
Tai. "Adm. A Gland, See GILANDUI A. 
ADENIas, At. From a Negative, and , Cs 
cil. It Ggnifies inadvertently, carelefsly, done without ( 
or Forecaſt. Fuſius from Galen and Heſychius, | o 
| ADENOID ES, Adres... From a, a Gland, ol 
ade, a Form. It ſignifies Glandiform, or like 2 Gland, F 
i uſed as an Epithet for the Proflate. See PRO TA 
aftellus. © ; | | | 
A DENOSUS ABSCESSUS, is a, hard, crude Tuberch, | 
ſembling a Gland, very difficult to be reſolved. Cafe is 
Marcus Aurelius Severinus.” . 2 —— 4 
- ADEPHAGIA. See ADDEPHAGIA, Ant 
ADEPS. Fat. This is an Animal Oil, contained 9, 
Membrana Adipoſa, or, as Boerhaave calls it, the Ment | 
Cellulaſa, which is not a ſingle Membrane, but a 2 
a great Number of membranous Laminæ, joined 1%" 8 


| : Ariſes 
little tendinous, but chiefly fleſhy, from the whole Leng 


the Metacarpal Bone, that ſuſtains the Middle-Finger, fron 
whence its Fibers, contracting equally on both Sides, run 1 


Is inſerted into the external Os Sſamoidæum of the Gre. 
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to each other at different Diſtances, ſo as to form numerbus 
ſnterſtices of different - Capacities, which communicate with 


each other. Theſe Interſtices have been named Cellule, and 
the Subſtance made up of them, the cellulous Subſtance, 


Tze Thickneſs of the Membrana Adipoſa is not the ſame all 
oer the Body, and depends on the Number of Laminz, of 
ich it is made up. It adheres very cloſely to the Skin, runs 
ian between the Muſcles in general, and between their ſeveral 


2 g Fibres in particular, and communicates with the Membrane 
ich lines the Inſide of the Thorax and Abdomen. 


This Structure is demonſtrated every Day by Butchers, in 


AY blowing up their Meat, when newly killed, in doing which, 


x Ef they not only ſwell the Membrana Adipoſa, but the Air inſi- 
ST [ics itſelf likewiſe in the Interſtices of the Muſcles, and pe- 


5 netrates even to the Viſcera, producing a Kind of artificial Em- 


F phycma. 


Theſe cellular Interſtices are ſo many little Bags or Satchels, 
aued with an unctuous or oily Juice, more or leſs liquid, which 
z called Fat, the different Conſiſtence of which depends not on- 


= ly on that of the oily Subſtance, but on the Size, Extent, and 


ubdiviſion of the Cells. | 

It is generally known, that the illuſtrious Malphigi took a 
ereat deal of Pains about this Subſtance ; that in Birds and 
1 Ko, the Viſcera and Veſſels of which are tranſparent, he 


4 thought he ſaw a Kind of Ductus Adipoſi; and that, by preſſing 


. 2 


p i . R Ty 2 - % * 
tag OSS * FT * - Ps 4 PE, 


WE theſe Ducts, he obſerved oily Drops to run diſtinctly into the 


J {ſmall Ramifications of the Vena Portæ. 


The Manufacture of Soap, the Compoſition of Unguentum 


5 q Nutritum, and the different Mixtures. of Oils with ſaline and 
acid Liquors, give us ſome Idea, at leaſt, of the Formation of 
rat in the human Body; but the Organ 


4 | which ſeparates it 
from the Maſs of Blood, which ought to be the Subject of our 
preſent Inquiry, is not as 7 ſufficiently known, 

Fat is more fluid in living than in dead Bodies. It melts 
with the Heat of the Fingers in handling it, and its Fluidity is 
in Part obſtructed by the Sacculi, which contain it. To take 
it intirely out of theſe Bags, the Method is to ſet the Whole 
over the Fire in a proper Veſſel; for then the Bags burſt, and 
wim in Cluſters in the true oily Fluid, 

This Subſtance increaſes in Quantity in the Body, by Reſt and 
ood Living, and, on the contrary, diminiſhes by hard Labour 


ud a ſpare Diet. Why Nouriſhment ſhould have this Effect, 


Ws caſily conceived, and it is likewiſe eaſy to ſee, that an idle 


eentary Life muſt render the Fat leſs fluid, and conſequent- 
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. more capable of blocking up the Paſlages of inſenſible Tran- 
piration, through which it would otherwiſe run off. 


Hard Labour diſſolves it, and conſequently fits it for paſſing 


out of the Body, with the other Matter of inſenſible Tranſpi- 
tion. Some are of Opinion, that it returns into the Maſs of 
Blood, by the capillary Veins, and that it can, for ſome certain 
Lime, ſupply the Want of Nouriſhment. 


= By this, they think, the long Abſtinence of ſome Animals 


ay be explained; but, I am apt to believe, the mere De- 


eeaſe of cutaneous Tranſpiration, occaſioned by the continual 
l þ 13 Inaction of theſe Animals, has a great Share in this 
o 
The proportional Differences, in the Thickneſs of this 
embrana Adipoſa, are determined, and may be obſerved to 
regular in ſome Parts of the Body, where either Beauty or 
ſe required it, | 
Thus we find it in great Quantities, where the Interſtices of 


64 he Muſcles would otherwiſe have left diſagreeable hollow or void 


Flaces ; but, being filled, and as it were padded with Fat, the 
kin is raiſed, and an agreeable Form given to the Part. 

The Appearance of a Perſon moderately fat, of a Perſon ex- 
remely lean, and of a dead Carcaſs, from which all the Fat has 
geen removed, proves ſufficiently what I have ſaid. * 

In ſome Parts of the Body the Fat ſerves for a Cuſhion, Pil- 
dw, or Mattreſs, as on the Buttocks, where the Laminæ and 

ells are very numerous. In other Parts this Membrane has 
or no Laminz, and conſequently little or no Fat, as on the 
orehead, Elbows, &c. = ' 

In ſome Places it ſeems to be braced down by a Kind of na- 
ural Contraction in Form of a Fold; as in that Fold which 
parates the Baſis of the Chin from the Neck; and in that 
Thich diſtinguiſhes the Buttocks from the reſt of the Thigh. 
Ve obſerve it likewiſe to be intirely ſunk, or, as it were, per- 
mated by a Kind of Dimple or Foſſula, as in the Navel of 
at Perſons. 7 K | 
i Theſe Depreſſions and Folds are never obliterated, let the 
ſerlon be ever ſo fat, becauſe they are natural, and depend on 

- particular Conformation of the Membrana Adipoſa, the La- 
be of which are wanting at theſe Places. 
£ a Fat is likewiſe of great Uſe to the Muſcles in preſerv- 
1 Flexibility neceſſary for their Actions, and in prevent- 
| 4 & leſſening their mutual Frictions. This Uſe. is of the 

2 ind with that of the unctuous Matter found in the 
| rant oe Fat iz a fine oily Subſtance in its natural State, 
ay be lome Deſence againſt the Cold, which we find 


ADE 


makes more Impreſſion on lean than on fat Perſons, It is 
for this Reaſon, that to guard themſelves againſt the excef- 
five Colds of hard Winters, and to prevent Chilblains, Tra- 
vellers rub the Extremities of their Bodies, and. eſpecially 
_ Feet, with ſpiritous Oils, ſuch as that of Turpentine, 
6 
This Maſs of Fat, which makes an univerſal Integument of 
the Body, is different from that which is found in the Abdo- 
men, Thorax, Canal of the Spina Dorſi, Articulations of the 
Bones, and in the Bones themſelves  .  _ | 
But the Differences of all theſe particular Maſſes of Fat con- 
ſiſts chiefly, as I have ſaid, in the Thickneſs or Firmneſs of 
the Pellicles, in the Largeneſs or Smallneſs of the Cells, and in 
the Conſiſtence, Fluidity, and Subtilty of the oily Matter. 
Winſlow's Anatomy. | | 
o this Account of the Fat I ſhall add that of the celebrated 
Leeuwenhoek. | 
. Afﬀter the Diſcoveries that I had made concerning the Cir- 
culation of the Blood, particularly that the Blood - veſſels had no 
Endings, I began to conſider how the fat Particles could be 
formed, ſince I did not think that they were ſeparated from the 
Blood, and came out of the Blood - veſſels. But having now 
plainly diſcovered, that the ſo called Membranes were nothing 
but very ſmall Veſſels, and believing that they were created for 
no other End but to tranſport Nutriment, as alſo that there was 
no Circulation in theſe Veſſels, I imagined, that the Matter, 
which we call Fat, was brought into them, which, when there 
was too great a Supply of Nutriment, ſo that it could not be 
forced farther on, muſt be driven out of theſe Veſſels; for all 
the Particles of Fat, that I have as yet obſerved, are incloſed in 
ſmall Films. | Ih 7 
This Original of the Fat is to me much more credible, than 
that it ſhould be forced out of the Blood-veſſels; and yet how 
theſe fatty Particles, which conſiſt of large Globules, and thoſe 
of ſtill ſmaller Globules (as it appears to me) are made and form- 
ed, I cannot as yet determine: As alſo where theſe Veſſels, 
which conſtitute what we call Membranes, have their Be- 
ginning, and how this Fat is brought into them. 
. TI had in my Drawer a Piece of Ox's Fleſh, that I believe had 
lain there about four Years, wrapped up in a Paper, which Piece 
I found in ſome Places to be covered with a Membrane ; from 
this I cut off ſeveral ſmall Slices along with the Membrane, 
and I found that, near the Membrane, there lay about ſixteen or 
eighteen nervous Fibrils; which, in the drying of the Fleſh, 
were ſo ſqueezed together, that they were almoſt twice as long 
as they were broad. In ſome of which I ſaw very diſtinctly 
thoſe Veſſels which are in the Nerves * 
Theſe nervous Fibrillæ were incloſed by a Sort of Half. round, 
ſeparating them from their muſcular Fibres, which Half- round 
conſiſted of a Row of ſmall tendinous Fibrillæ, each of which 
was about twice as thick as a Hair of a Man's Beard, With- 
out theſe tendinous Fibrillæ lay the muſcular Fibres, that had 
been cut through tranſverſly, and in this Part of the Half-round 
there were ſeveral Apertures, which ſeemed in the Microſcope 
to be big enough for Hemp- ſeed to paſs through them, which 


might well be taken for Veſſels, but that there lay ſo many of 


them together. But, conſidering that the Nerves are common- 
ly covered with fatty Particles, I concluded, that theſe Apertures 
were no Veſſels, but mere fatty Particles, which I found to be 
true when I had cut through them, and diſcovered that the in- 
ward Fat was eaten out by the Mites, which had left only the 
Huſks, or Cortices, of the fat Globules behind, which Cortices 
I never had as yet been able to diſcover, becauſe the Cortices 
of the fat Globules would, upon any Heat, melt away as faſt as 
the inward Fat. RO 
L have formerly ſaid, that the Matter which we call Meal, 
or Flour, in Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, and in all Sorts of 
Beans, is ſhut up, as it were, in little Cells, or Chambers, and 
that thoſe little Cells are ſeparated from each other by thin 
Membranes, which are thinneſt in Wheat: And as ih the 
Enquiry into what is called the Perioſteum of an Ox or Sheep, 
I have often broke in Pieces the fat Particles thereof, and as 
often viewed them through a Microſcope ; ſo have I likewiſe 
placed a few of the fat Globules upon a clean glaſs Plate, and 
held it over a Coal-fire, or the Flame 'of a Candle, till they 
were all melted and reduced into a liquid Matter; ſo that not 
only the Fat, which was ſhut up in the Skin of the fat Glo- 
bules, but likewiſe the Skin itſelf was reduced to a fluid Mat- 
ter; and thereupon I immediately brought it before my Sight, 
and, viewing it with Attention, perceived, when the melted Fat 
was cold, that there were different Matters incloſed in the ſaid 
fat Gldbules ; for there appeared an inconceivable great Num- 
ber of exceeding ſmall coagulated Particles, and the reſt of the 
Parts, of which the. Fat was compoſed, lay in one ſmooth and 
even Subſtance, and I have conſidered, whether there might not 
be incloſed, in ſuch a Globule of Fat, ſo many little Cells and 
Partitioris, as we. ſee in a little Grain or Seed, but, if it be fo, 
it will remain concealed from our Eyes. 85 a \41 
But having now again carefully contemplated theſe coagu- 
lated Globules of Fat, many of which go to the making - vos 
| little 
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Kele Bubble, I did oſten fancy, that I ſaw, that each of the ſaid 

ſmall Particles was provided with ſuch a tranſparent Dent, as I 

have before faid; chat the Meal Globules of Wheat, &c. are 
furniſhed with. 2 

Nay, I have fancied to myſelf, though it did not appear to 

my Sight, that each fat Particle is furniſhed with little Cells 

within, like the Seeds or Fruits of Plants. 

Since I wrote this, I was informed my Butcher had killed a 

of an uncommon Bigneſs, and that it weighed 140 Pounds, 

' without the Fat that they took out of it, after it was killed, 

which weighed 51 Pounds, ſo that the whole Sheep weighed 


above 190 Pounds. | ; M- 
I cauſed a Piece of the Fat that grew about the Kidnies 


to be brought to me, imagining, that its fat Particles would be 


of a coarſer Grain than thoſe of ordinary Sheep ; for I have 


obſerved ſeveral Times, that the bigger an Ox was, the larger 
were the fat Particles thereof; and ſince not one Man in a 
Thouſand has any Knowledge of the Contexture of theſe fat Far- 
ticles, for we find that there are not any two of one and the 
fame Fi they being compreſſed by other Particles with 
which are ſurrounded, I have cauſed ſome few of theſe 
fat Particles to be drawn, as between A. B. C. D. Plate III. 
. 

Now when we meet with one of theſe little Bundles of fat 
Particles, as has frequently occurred to us, in which the fat Par- 
ticles were four Times this Thickneſs, I imagine, that ſuch fat 
Particles cannot be produced out of one fingle adipoſe Veſſel, 
| but that out of ſuch a Veſſel ſeveral ſmall Springs ifſue forth, 

and out of each of thoſe ſmall Springs proceed others till ſmaller, 
and that out of theſe Particles one larger fat Particle is formed 
like a Bunch of Grapes. 3 a 

Now I cut off with a Razor the Fat in ſeveral Places of a 
greater Piece, as thin as I could, laying the thin Pieces upon 
ſeveral glaſs Plates, and put them upon à Coal- fire, ſo as to cauſe 
them to melt; and, being melted, immediately viewed them 
with a magnifying Glaſs, 
braneous Coats of the fat Globules lying among the melting Par- 
ticles, and in the faid melting Particles there was nothing to be 
ve, gk but a limpid Matter, furrounded with ſmall Air- 

bbles ; but, when the Fat was co , we could obſerve 
but very little of the Membranes, becauſe they were covered 
with the Particles of Fat, with which theſe Membranes or 
Skins had before been filled. 


I cauſed a few of theſe Skins of the fat Globules to be drawn, 


between E. F. G. H. Plate TH: Fig: 1. Daring the: ſaid Ob- 


ſervation, I fixed my Eye with Attention upon the fat Parti: 
again ca 
Partieles, ſhrunk or wrinkled, 
the ſat Particles, and was ſo fluid and tranſparent, that we coul 


cles of the Sheep which had been melted, and were 
e, that theſe fat 


gulated ; and I could not but judg 
which were exceeding ſmall, were to that internal 
Matter, wherewith ſome of the ſmalleſt little Seeds are furniſh- 
ed, and, in a great many of theſe exceeding ſmall Particles, I 
could in clear Weather diſcover ſome Tranſparency. x. 
Moreover, I cut as thin Slices as it was poſſible of the Fat, 
yea, ſo thin, that five or fix of them did not weigh a Grain, 
and them into a little Water, in order to try whether I 
could make any farther Diſcoveries thereby, with Reſpect 1 
the ſmall Particles of Fat, but it was in vain; only I faw 
floating upon the Water very ſmall Particles of Fat, which were 
ted in a ſpherical Figure, and the very bi of thoſe 
fat Particles was no bigger than a Grain of Sand. I placed theſe 
Particles upon a glaſs Plate, and viewing them with a Micro- 
ſcope, I obſerved the Figure, which T mentioned above, as 
plain as before, and other fat Particles ſeemed to be of à diffe- 
rent Figure; I put one of theſe into the Hands of my Painter, 
or Deſigner, bidding him to draw what he had obſerved, it 
being the Figure of one of the ſaid fat Particles, which was 
coagulated on the Water, as it is repreſented between I. K. L. M. 
Plats III. Fig. 1. which was not very conformable with the other 
melted fat Particles ; for, in the doing it, all the Particles did 
not melt, for the fat Particles are not all extracted by the Wa- 
ter, and coagulated upon the Water in ſmaller and glo- 
bular Particles; and when we take out of it the Remainder of 
the thin Slices of Fat, which float upon the Water, and view 
them with a Microſcope, we find, that many of the fat Par- 
ticles appear intire to the Des and whereas they were before 
very ſmooth and eyen in. their Sides, they were now chang- 
ed into rough and uneven Particles; ſo that one ſhould be 
to think, that there were two different Sorts of Parti- 
* in the Fat, and that one Sort melted more eafily than the 
; 1 : 2 k „ „ 144 is ; 
_ Now in order to get theſe melted Particles of Fat out of the 
Water, without altering them, I made Uſe of a round Glaſs, 
with it ſkimmed the Superficies of the Water, by which 
ſome of the coagulated Particles ſtuck to the Glaſs. 
Moreover, I did bn melt ſome of the fat Particles, which 


the Water ; and, when 


when I obſerved the Skins, or mem- 


to 


upon the Inteſtines of the Fiſh. 


A D E 

In this laſt Obſervation I obſerved, with Aſtoniſhment. th 
inconceivable Number of Veins and Membranes, which 
diffuſed the Fat, and the Multitude of ſeparated far 
ticles, that wert involved in their ſeveral Membranes. 
After this there was laid before me the Hind- quarter of a ſic 
ing Lamb, over which was ſpread what we call the Ne. , 
Caul ; and having cut off ſome Pieces of the ſaid Net, or (. 
upon which there was little or no Fat, with a pair of Sit f 
and placing - them before a Microſcope, I obſerved again the S 
the fat Particles, where there were very few of them inch & 
between the Membranes, were of a more globular Figure d 
in other Parts, where a good many lay together, and tha , (AM 
other Places they were preſſed and bruifed, which I fancy va 
occaſioned by the Butcher's ſqueezing the Caul in that Pt, 
with his Fingers ; and in another Place the fat Particles jy 
been ſo torn in Pieces, that I could ſee nothing remaining h 
the Skins of the fat Globules. g 

Moreover, I ſaw that the fat Particles had ſuch a Ping, WAA 
or Dent, in them, as I have ſhewn, that there were in , 
Globules of Flour of Wheat; from which Spectacle, I 
confirmed, more than before, in my Opinion, that the fat G 
bules might be ſeparated intirely, or in Part, from the $t, 
with which they are ſurrounded, by opening the Dents, wii WM 
breaking the Skin. BEE. 1 | * 

Then I took off the thin Membranes, which encompaſ 
the fat Particles, and viewing them with a Microſcope, obſerv 
that the fat Particles had imprinted a roundiſh Fi 


he 

J 

I 

, 

Y 
= — 

= 

"4 

Y 


igure on th 
Membranes inclining to a hexangular Shape, that it 2 Irs 1 
— 5 look on them; but in other Parts they were of an or WR 
1gure, ö | , 2 ta 1 5 
Moreover, I took a flat Fiſh, which we call Flaj, wth 
took off the Fat which adhered to the Veſſels, or Bones, i WM 
viewed it with a Microſcope, and obſerved, that the fat b 
cles were of ſeveral 'Sizes ; and ſome were ſo ſmall, dt 
judged that fifty of the leaſt were no bigger than one great 
Globule ; and moreover, I ſaw that many of the fat Globus 
had ſuch a Dent in them, as we find in ; the Meal or Flour d 
thoſe little white Beans, which we call French or Kidney-bean i 
Afterwards my Servant brought to me the Fat of a Peard, 
which was nine or ten Inches long, and taking a little of it, [i 
viewed it with a Microſcope, but could not diſcover any ſnl 
Particles in it, nor any internal Dent, as I had obſerved inth 
Fat of a ſmall Plaiſe. 
After that the Fat of the Pearch had lain an Hour or two ua 
the Glaſs, T viewed it again, and obſerved, that the Parts 
were become ſmaller, and that the Skin of the fat Partidg 
which as yet was beſet with ſome fat Particles, was, as it wet, 
and the Fat, that was burſt out, lay bon 


not-diſcover any Parts in it. 

From this Obſervation I began to think, whether esch « 
theſe fat Particles was not provided with an Orifice, or Hol 
out of which the Fat might be protruded at all Times, 2: oft 
25 the Parts of the Fiſh ſtobd in Need of Nouriſhment, with 
out an intire Laying open che Skin of the fat Globules; for, 
conſtantly find, that when the Eggs of the Pearch, which w 
call the Roe, increaſe in-Bignefs, its Fat decreaſes, and thats 
fach a Manner, that when the faid Eggs, or Roe, are arriveld 
their ntmoſt Bignefs, there is ſeldom or never any Fat to beſt 

tion of Fat, it is formed by 


As to the Compoſt a ſmall Ton 
of Earth, joined with elementary Fire, acid Salt, and Watt 
according to the Account Geoffroy gives of it, who adds, dl 
if Oil of Olives and Spirit of Nitre be mixed together, an 
digefted, a Subſtance will be found in every Reſpect reſembliſ 
the Fat of Animals. e a 
This confirms what I faid under the Article of Ac1D, ! 
Regard to the Inflammability of animal Oik, which ſee. 
As to the medicinal Uſe of Fat, Quincy having mentionel tht 
of the Gooſe, Dog, Man, Viper, and Bear, fays, theſe ue 
be met with in the Intention of Ripening and Drawing, b*@# 
they are reckoned to be of a penetrating Nature, and thereſi 
ſuited to diflolve and ratefy the Humours incloſed in Tumes 
and bring them, as it is called, to Maturity, There ate fes 
ſpecific Virtues aſcribed to theſe in particular Caſes, but U 
have not been ſupported by Reaſon or Experience. And if 
ſeem not poſſeſſed of any Properties different from other 
ſtances of like Kind, unleſs what may ariſe out of their 6 
rent Conſiſtencies and Degrees of Volatility. hie 
T apprehen@ by this, that the Author means, there js d 
no Difference with Reſpect to Medicine, Fa 


an homogeneous Subſtance, but com 

different from each other, as are L Phe, Water, ortet 
Salts ; and again, that animal Fats have always a ſmall B, 
of alcaline volatile Salta mixed with them, we ball find g 
to believe, that the Fat of one Animal may have med! 105 
fecta, very different from that of another, as the Pr or 
and Combinations of the component Principles var); ting i 
the volatile Salts are more or leſß volatilized, by cir (he 
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en bot of Animals who uſe 
I Amal Tuices, I ſhould ſuſpect the Fat of Animals who uſe 
1 ag _ and live on Vegetables, to be the moſt lenient and 
2 ollify ing; and that of Animals which move a great deal, or 
d on other Animals, to be more penetrating, warming, and re- 
vent, becauſe, in theſe, the Juices in general are more exalted 


ted than in others. . : 
The — ſee the ſpecific Virtues, aſcribed to ſome animal Fats 


f ular Caſes, are ſupported by Reaſon; and as for Ex- 
© of . we bave that al Mankind to warrant them, who 
. mentioned them from the Infancy of Phyſic to this Day, 
es a few, who have of late affected to determine the Eſfica- 
or Medicines by particular Theories, without conſulting Ex- 
eence, the only ſure Guide, which in the preſent Caſe, if 
fully attended to, would have convinced Dr. Quincy, as it 
me, chat the Fats of different Animals are actually endued 
a different medicinal Virtues. | 
in the Courſe of this Work, I ſhall have frequent Occaſi- 
of making Remarks upon this Folly of contradicting actual 
atters of Fact, only becauſe their Cauſes are not obvious and 
nifeſt. Mean Time I will give ſome Account of the me- 
Final Virtues of the Fats found in different Animals. 


FATS OF BEASTS 


Of the HoRS E. 


The Fat of the Horſe is proper for anointing luxated 
f 1 bs. Dale, 


F 1. 


Of Cows, or OxEN. 
All Sorts of Fats are endued with the Virtues of Warming, 


Weening, and Rarefying. 

nat that of Bulls, Cows, and Calves, is in ſome little De- 

WS reftringent. Dioſcorides. 

SBccf's Fat, or Suet, is particularly recommended in Mortifica- 

Ins of the Inteſtines, a Teneſmus, for Ulcers, and Chaps of 

lips, and gouty, or ſcirrhous Diſorders. The Fat of the Buf- 

ee is in Virtue like the Preceding. Dale. 

The Fat is emollient, and is uſed in Balſams, Ointments, 
& Plaiſters. It eaſes Pains proceeding from Colds ; cures 

es and Chilblains, and heals the Chapping of the Hands, Lips, 

les, Fundament, &c. Pomet. 


Of Lions. 
WT he Fat of Lions is in Virtue like thoſe of Cows, Droſco- 


J. ; 

WT he Fat of Lions, waſhed, according to the Directions of 
S(corides, and dropped into the Ear, caſes Pains thereof; it 

| Application for Limbs in Danger of a Mortification 
& Cold. It is uſeful in ſcirrhous Tumors, and Kibes. Dale. 


Of Ek. eyHANTSs. 


Dee Fat of Elephants keeps Serpents and venomous Reptiles 
Wy from thoſe that are anointed with it. Diaſcorides. 


Of STAGs. 


be Fat of Stags has alſo the ſame good Effects as that of Ele- 

Wants, in preſerving from veriomous Reptiles. Dioſcorides. 

WHippocrates recommends the Fat of a Stag as a mollifying In- 
dient in a Peſſary. De Natura Muliebri, L. i. Y 

e Fat of Stags is ſaid to be good for mollifying Tumors, 

Kibes, and for eaſing Pains, Dale. 

WT be Fat, or Suet, is equal to the beſt Emollient. It lenifies 

ſoftens L Contractions, ſcirrhous and cancerous 

mors. omet, | 


Of the Goar. 


Hippocrates recommends the Fat of a Goat as a good mollify- 
| Ingredient in a'Pefſary. De Natura Muliebri, L. 1. 
he Fat of Goats is ſomewhat aſtringent. The Fat of the 
goat is a powerful Diſcutient, and for that Reaſon a proper 
0 the Gout, beat with Trickles of Goats, and Saffron. 
wcrides, © © | 
he Suet, or Fat, of the He-goat powerfully diſcuſſes, is uſeful 
the Gout, cures the Strangury, and relieves the Pains cauſed 
the Piles. Dale. | TIT y 
We bring from Auvergne, near Lyons, and Nevers, a great 
lef Goats-ſuet, it being not only of ſome ſmall Uſe in Phyſic, 
cially that of the He- goat, but is alſo uſed to many different 
Fpoles, It ought to be dry, of a clear White within and with- 
and take Care it be not mixed with Mutton Suet, which it 
t eaſy to diſtinguiſh ; therefore do not deal with Merchants 
cannot truſt, 15 a 


8 . Of SHE EP 24 

Ppocrates recommends the Fat of a Sheep as a mollifying 
Fedient in a Peſſary. De Natura Muliebri, L. 1. and, De 
Milierum, L. 2. nden | 2% 1 
e ſame Author adviſes the Fat taken from the Kidriey of a 
bas preferable to any other, to be mixed with Elaterium 
aw. a Peſſary, to promote the Menſes. De Morbis 

2 L. 1 0 


A D E 


Hippocrates adviſes the Fat of Sheep boiled with Lentiles and 
Wine, for waſhing painful Exulcerations of the Uterus. D- 
Morb. Mul. L. 1. | 

And in many other Places he adviſes Peſſaries of Sheep's Fat 
made up in Wool, as being very mollifying. 

Hippocrates directs the Fat of a Sheep to be taken internally, 
to prevent a Miſcarriage, De his quæ Uterum non perunt, 

Sheep's Fat is a proper Topic in the Gout. Dizſcorides, 

The Suet, or Fat, of Sheep, given in red Wine, checks Hz 
3 ſtops Diarrhœas, Dyſenteries, and cures the Gripes. 

ale, 


Of SwWINE. 
Hippocrates adviſes the Fat of Swine, boiled with Lentiles and 


Wine, as proper to waſh painful Exulcerations of the Womb. 


De Morb. Mul. L. 1. 

Swine's Fat, or Lard, is accommodated to Diſorders of the 
Uterus, and Anus, and for Burns. Disſcorides. 

The Fat of Swine is ſaid to heat leſs than that of other 
Animals, and therefore it is more proper in refrigerating Oint- 
ments, It eaſes inveterate Pains in the Loins and Joints, 


The Fat of the Wild Boar has the ſame Virtues in a 
Degree. Dale. 2 


Of Ass Es. 


The Fat of Aſſes is reported to make Scars of the ſame Co- 
lour with the reſt of the Skin. Digſcorides. 


Of Bears. 


Bears Fat is excellent for making the Hair grow, and a good 
Application for Kibes. Dr4/corides. 

The Fat of a Bear warms, mollifies, and diſcuſſes. It cures 
Baldneſs, is good for. the arthritic Pains, and cures Swel- 
lings of the Parotid Glands, and other Tumors, as alſo Ulcers 
in the Legs. Dale. 

Bears Greaſe and Tallow are brought from the Mountains 
of Switzerland, Savoy, and Canada. The Greaſe, if it be good, 
ought to be freſh, or new melted, greyiſh, gluey, and of a ſtrong 
ill Smell, of a middle Conſiſtence, that is to ſay, betwixt hard and 
ſoft ; and meddle not with that which is white and hard, being 
mixed with Suet, This Fat, or Greaſe, is a ſovereign Remedy 
for curing cold rheumatic Humours. It is alſo much valued 
for eaſing Pains of the Gout, by rubbing the aMiQed Part, and 
to make the Hair grow; it being eſteemed admirable againſt 
Baldneſs, eſpecially when incorporated with Bees in Powder 
and Nut-oil. As for the Bears-tallow, there is but very little 
of it brought into France, it being little uſed, and that only 
by thoſe who will not come up to the Price of the Greafe, 

omet, 


Of Foxes. 


| 4 Fat of Foxes is good in Diſorders of the Ears. Diaſco- 
ould. © - 

The Fat of the Fox is good for Convulſions, Tremors; and 
Contractions of the Limbs ; it is uſeful in Pains of the Ears; 
Wounds of the Head, and Baldneſs. Dale. 


Of the CAMEL. 
The Greaſe, or Fat, is emollient, ſoſtening, and reſolutive, 
proper for the Piles or Hemorrhoids, Lemery. 
| Of the Movst. 
At Venice they ſell a Pomatum at an extravagant Rate, made 
of the Fat of Mice, which is famous for curing Baldneſs, 
Of the Car. 
The Fat of a Cat is heating, emollient, and diſcutient, and 
wonderfully relieves Affections of the Joints. Dali. 
| Of Doss. 


The Fat of a Dog is warmer than that of moſt other Ani- 
mals, and is given internally, to deterge and conſolidate Wounds 
and Exulcerations, and therefore it is proper in a Phthiſis, or to 
diſſolve Blood coagulated by Falls or Bruiſes. Externally it is 
applied in the Gout, to als Pains of the Ears, to kill Nits and 
Lice, to cure Deafneſs, and in the Itch. Dale. 


| Of Worvxs. 
The Fat of the Wolf is equal in Virtues to that of the Dog. 
Ir warms, digeſts, cures Diſorders of the Joints, and is good for 


Eyes that aro inflamed, Dale, 


If the Bridle of a Horſe is anointed with the Fat of a Wolf, 


it is aid the Animal will not move forwards. 


Of the OTTER. 
The Fat of the Otter is by Hollerus eſteemed a very good 


Ingredient in Applications for Diſorders of the Joints... Dale. 


{| , Ot the HE DOE-Hoc. | | 
. The Fat of the Urchin or Hedge-hog is reckoned by Hart» 


man @' Specific in Ruptures, - Dale. 


L1 of 
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| 
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and, becauſe of its Subtilty, ſooner 
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Of the HirrororAuus, or SE a-HoRsE. 


The Fat of the Hippopotamus, or Sea-horſe, applied to the 
Pulſe, or Stomach, relieves againſt Fits of the Ague, and is emol- 
lient and nervous. Pomet. 


Of the Cnamois. 


The Fat of the Chamois, or Gems (Capra Alpina) is re- 


commended in a Conſumption, and Exulcerations of the Lungs. 
Dale. 
| Of the Hare. | 

The Fat of a Hare, applied externally, has ſuch a drawing 
Quality, eſpecially when old, that it is ſaid to bring away Thorns 
accidentally fixed in the Skin, or Fleſh. It breaks Abſceſles, and 
cures Pains of the Teeth. Dale. 


Of the RaBrErT. 


The Fat of a Rabbet is uſeful for Indurations of the Joints 
and Nexves : (1 ſuppoſe be means the Tendons). Dale. 


Of the Beaver. 


The Fat of the Beaver is peculiarly adapted to Diſorders of 
the Uterus, and nervous Syſtem, and therefore' is uſeful in Epi- 
lepſies, Palſies, Convulſions, and Apoplexies. Dale. 

The Fat of a Beaver is uſed as an Ointment againſt the Pal- 
ſy, Convulſions, hyſterical Fits, Apoplexy, and falling Sick- 
neſs. Take half a Pound of Beavers Fat, Oils of Roſemary, 
Nutmegs, Amber, and Mace, of each one Dram. Pomet. 


| Of the TiGER. 
FS. vg Fat of a Tiger agrees in Virtues with that of a Dog. 
ale. Ws. | 
Of the LEO ARD. 


The Fat of a Leopard is reported to be an excellent Coſme- 
tic. Dale. N 


Of the Lynx. 


The Fat of the Lynx, or Ounce, is recommended for Limbs 
that are paralytic, convulſed, or luxated, Dale. 


Of the CROcopDILE. 
The Fat of the Crocodile is recommended in Wounds and 
Cancers. Dale. 
Of VIr ERS. 


The Fat of the Viper is ſudorific, reſolutive, and anodyne, 
taken internally or externally, the Doſe from one Drop to ſix. 
Lemery. 

Of Human Far. 


Human Fat is ſaid to ſtrengthen and diſcuſs, to relieve Pains, 
and cure Contractions, to mollify the Hardneſs of Scars, and 
to take away unſeemly Marks left by the ſmall Pox. Dale. 

Human Fat or Greaſe is brought us: from ſeveral. Parts, as 


every Body knows in Paris; the public Executioner ſells it to 


thoſe that want it; ſo that the Druggiſts and Apothecaries ſell 

very little. Nevertheleſs, they vend a Sort that is prepared 

with aromatical Herbs, and which is without Compariſon 

much better than that which comes from the Hands: of the 

Hang-man. This Adeps, or Axungia, is reckoned very good 

= Rheumatiſms, and other Diſeaſes, proceeding from a cold 
uſe, : 

+ Man's Greaſe is emollient, diſcuſſive, anodyne, and anti- 
paralytic. It is good againſt the Gout and contracted Nerves, 
made into an Ointment, as follows : Man's Greaſe two Pounds ; 
Gum Elemi half a Pound ; Bees-wax and Turpentine, of each 
one Pound; Balm of Gilead or Peru, four Ounces; mix and 
make an Ointment by melting all together. Pomet, © 


Or THE FAT or BIRDS, 


Of Gezss. 


Hippocrates recommends the Fat of a Gooſe as a mollifying 
Ingredient in a Peſſary. De Natura Muliebri, L. 1. 
The fame Author adviſes the Fat of a Gooſe, as a proper 
Ointment for painful Exulcerations of the Uterus. De Mrbis 
MAulierum, L. 1. | 
. Hippocrates ſays, the Fat of Geeſe is the beſt for Peſſaries. 
De Morlis Mulicrum, L. 2. And he adviſes Peſſaries of Gooſe, 
Greaſe in ſeveral other Places. ee 
Hippocrates adviſes to take the Fat of Geeſe internally to 
prevent a Miſcarriage, De his que Uterum non gerunt., 
The Fat of Geeſe is proper in the Diſorders of Women; 
and is uſeful in Chaps of the Lips, to ſmooth the Skin, and to 
aſc Pains in the Ears, Digſcorides. 5 
The Fat of the Gooſe is more hot than that of the Swine, 
tes and reſolves, it is 
therefore uſed as a Clyfter in of the Inteſtines. It 
makes the Hair grow in an Alopecia, heals Chaps of the Lips, 


removes Noiſes in the Ears, cures Spaſms and Rigidity of the 


ADE 


Nerves, (Tondons J ſuppoſe he weans) and prevents Colin, 


* nels, eſpecially in Children. Dale. 8 Fo 

The Virtues of the Fat of Wild Geeſe are the ſame, bi. mm 
a greater Degree, - » My 

Of Hens, + 
| The Fat of Hens is recommended by Dioſcorides in the 1) g Ne. 
orders of Women, and is uſeful in Chaps of the L | 2 
ſmoothe the Skin, and to eaſe Pains in the Ears. Dioearis, 1 a 

The Fat of Hens and Capons warms and moiſtens, i; end "0 Di 
lient and lenient, and is faid to be of a middle Nature, _ Dai 
twixt that of Swine and Geeſe, whoſe Acrimony it co 
It is good for Chaps of the Lips, Pains of the Lars, and v, 
ſtules on the Eyes. Dale. "= 17 

| Of the OsTrICH, * fron 

The Fat of the Oſtrich is a proper Application for the tf | . t⸗ 
vous Parts, by Inunction it mollifies an indurated Spleen 1 b. 
relieves nephritic Pains. Dale from Schroder. _ 

The Fat is hotter than Gooſe Greaſe, and may be uſe vi; _ T 
great Advantage to diſſolve hard Swellings, relax cor:..a, 
Nerves, and eaſe Pains. Pomet. „ * | 2 

Of the Swan. 7 

The Fat of a Swan is emollient, lenient, attenuant, ul | | the I 
therefore uſeful in the Piles, and Indurations of the Won. TI 
it clears the Eyes, and, mixed with Wine, takes off Fraclt ec 
or Pimples from the Skin. Dale. 17 

Of the FRI GATE. | el, 

The Oil or Fat of theſe Creatures is a ſovereign Remedy H wil 


ſciatic Pains, and for all others, proceeding from a cold (u 

It is held in great Eſteem throughout all the Indies as 2 7 WR 
cious Medicine. Pomet. 1 

Of the SHELL-DRAKE. S. 

The Fat of the Vulpanſer, or Shell-drake, is recommem 
in an Herpes, and Tumors of the Face, Dal. 3 

Of the Raven. 


The Fat of the Raven is ſaid to render the Hair bid \ | | 
Dale. . 


Of the Pzacoce. 


The Fat of the Peacock, mixed with the Juice of Nen 
Honey, is excellent in the Cure of a Colic, Dak. 
Of the Quair, . 
The Fat of the Quail is ſaid to be effectual in taking Spot 
the Eyes. Dale. 
Of the Tux TLE-Dove: 


The Fat of the Turtle-dove is recommended as an Ointni SF. 
proper for the Kidnies, Belly, Breaſt, and Groins, Dai in wel 
chroder. ; + 


Of the VurLTure, 


The Fat of the Vulture is peculiarly adapted to Diſorden i F : 5 A 
the Nerves. Dale. ies, ar 


The Fat is the only Thing belonging to the Vulture Au 
that is ſold. in, the Shops, and uſed. to anoint withal in 1 WE 
ſies and other nervous Caſes, Pomet. VF Þ 


Of the KI E. 14 rar 

| | a 1 | 
The Fat of the Kite is applied in Pains of the Jan = 1 
Dale. 3 _ Spatu 
Of the SpaRRow-Haws. ET ara 

The. Fat of the Sparrow-hawk is good in Diſorders ac n 
Eyes, and all Diſcaſes of the Skin. Dale. ri 
‚ Of the OW W. im 
The Fat of the Owl, either white or gray, ſharp # Meaning 
Sight. Dal. 5 rd 17 
| Of the. CRAN E. Mortar, 


The Fat of the Crane, inſtilled into the Ears, aueh emove 
neſs, It mollifies hard Tumors of the Spleen, and other web n A Cool 
of the Body "Xi It alſo immediately relieves Stiffneſs of the ud 


Date. © | "hs 
kde ane Of the STokx, 4 Wat 
The Fat of the Stork is good in gouty Complaints, ax 2 Mort: 
Limbs that tremble and are unſteady. Dale. | "Nap 
Or THz FAT os FISH. ; ing. 1 


Honey, clears the Sight, if the Eyes are anointed wi 
ES... * | 
| tis ee Of the Pik E. Sole ff 
The Fat of the Pike is uſed as, an Ointment to the 07 


ADE 
b Foot, and Breaſts of Children, in order to eure their Catarrhs 
W and Coughs. Date. 
N The Care. bh 
ne Fat of a Carp is of Service in bot Diſorders of the 
WF Nerves or Tendons. Dale. | 
ö 5 Of the Dams. : | i 
+ is good for Pains in the Ears, an 
49 A 3 . _ "with the Gall of the ſame Fiſh. 
+ Do. | | . 
1 Of the GRAYLING, | ! 
The Fat of the Grayling wears away Specks and Films 


1 the Eyes. Melted in the Sun and mixed with Hone 
F * — Spots of the Skin, and Marks left by the ſm 


1 Por. Date. | 
Of the Txour. 
e Fat of the Trout is good for the Piles, and Fiſſures of 
be Anus. Dale. 5 
* Of the DoLPHIN. 
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__ The Fat of the Dolphin, melted and drank with Wine,cures 
de Dropſy. Pliny. Dale. 


F The Method of preparing Fat for Uſe is thus laid down by 
ce Compiler of the Edinburgh Diſpen/atory - | 
fue Fat, being firſt purged of its Membranes, Blood-veſ- 
es, and Strings, is to be waſhed in freſh Parcels of Water, till 
: will no longer tinge the ſame red; then let it be melted, 
Witrained, and preſerved from the Injuries of the Air. 3 
= The Antients were more curious, and took greater Pains 
i preparing their Fat, as may be ſeen by the following Direc- 
tions from Dioſcorides. 


Of the Fat of Hens or GEESE. 


The Fat of a Hen or Gooſe, either new, or kept without 
alt, is good in Diſeaſes of the Womb; but ſalted, or grown 
Wcrimonious with keeping, is hurtful to that Part. Take the 
een Fat of either of theſe Kinds, and, ftripping it of the 
lembranes, put it into a new earthen Pot, that will hold 
WT ouble the Quantity you deſign to preſerve. Expoſe the Pot 
Wearcfully cloſed to the burning Sun, and let the Fat, as it 
eelts, fall through a Strainer into another earthen Pot, till 
il be run off, Then remove it into a very cool Place, and 
et it ſtand for. Uſe. Some, inſtead of the Sun, place the 
ot over hot Water, or Coals that give a very gentle Heat. 
WT here is yet another Way of curing it. They take the Fat, 
nd, clearing it from the Membranes, beat it, and put it in- 
to a Pot, where it is melted, with a little fine Salt caſt 
Wiherein. Then they ſtrain it thro' a Linnen Rag, and place it 
ode. This Sort is an uſeful Ingredient in Remedies provid- 
Wed againſt Laflitudes, Dioſcorides, L. 2. C. 86. 


3 Of the Fat of Bears and Swine. 
Tue Fat of Bears and Swine is prepared after this Manner: 
BT ake the neweſt and groſſeſt, ſuch as grows about the Kid- 
ees, and, ſtripping it of the Membranes, throw it into a 

Wood Quantity of | Bren perfectly cool; then break it, 
ad rub it carefully with your Hands, as though you would 
eaduce it all to Crumbles. Then wafh it in ſeveral freſh 
Waters, and afterwards put it into an earthen Pot, that will 
old double the Quantity; Pour in as much Water as will 
oer the Fat, and ſet it over a gentle Fire, and ftir it with 
patula. When it is thoroughly melted, paſs it through a 
taint into Water, and let it cool. Let the Water drop 
een away, and then ſhift it into another Pot, firſt waſh- 
and, pouring in ſome Water, give it a gentle Melting, 
dis done, take it off, and, Having let it ſtand a little for 
the Dregs to ſubſide, pour it into a Mortar firſt wiped with 
a Sponge. When it is congealed, take it out, and, firſt 
cleaning it from the Dregs reſiding at the Bottom, give it a 
ird Melting without Water. Then pour it back into the 
Mortar, from „hence, being well purged of all Feculencies, 
gemove it into an earthen Pot, and place it aſide well covered 
a cool Place for Uſe. Dieſcorides, L. 2. G. 87. : 


Ot che Fat of Goars, Suk Er, and Dit, 

The Fat of theſe” Animals is thus prepared: Take either bf 
p them, waſh it, clear it of the Membranes, and put it into 
2 Mortar to be ſofteted. Beat it, pouring in now and then 
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ng. Then put it into an earthen Pot, with” Water: juſt 
eh to cover it, and ſet it over a gentle Eire, Rirring it. 
When it is thorgughly melted,” pour it into Water, and, af- 
by it 18 congealed, melt it over again in an earthen Pot 
oy wed, and proceed as in the former Chapter. 'After the 
a Melting, L. is without Water, ſtrain it into the 
e eee 
z And f i 10 » 
ade L. 2. C. 88. We Pg nent. FEM OR LA 


a RY Of the Fat of Oxx x. 

This Fat is alſo to be choſen from the Kidnies, ſtripped of its 
Membranes, and then waſhed in Sea-water. After this, it 
muſt be put into a Mortar, and carefully beaten with Sea- 
water. When all is diſſolved, pour it into an earthen Pot, 
with Sea-water enough to riſe a Span above it, and boil it till 
it has loſt its proper Smell. Then for every Pound of Fat 
caſt in four Drams of Tyrrhene Wax, and ftrain it off. 


Next (after it is congealed) take away the Dregs that ſettled at 
the Bottom, and put it in a new earthen Pot, which is to ſtand 


covered every Day in the Sun, till the Fat has loſt its rank 


Smell, and acquired a Whiteneſs. Diaſcorides, Lib. 2. C. 89. 


Of the Fat of Bur. Ls, Pax HERS, and Lions, 


The Fat of Bulls is thus prepared: Taken freſh from the 
Kidnies, it is waſhed in running Water, then ſtripped from 
the Membranes, put in an earthen Pot, and melted with a 
little Salt caſt therein, After this they ftrain it off into fair 
Water, and, when it begins to congeal, they take and rub 
it well with their Hands in ſeveral freſh Waters till it be 
thoroughly waſhed, Then they clap it into the Pot again, 
and boil it with an equal Meaſure of ſweet-ſcented Wine. 
After it has boiled up twice, the Pot is taken off the Fire, 
and left to ſtand all Night, The next Day, if any Rankneſs 
of Smell remains, it is removed into a new Pot, has more 
ſweet. ſcented Wine poured upon it, and is treated as before, 
till all the ill Savour be vaniſhed. Some melt it without Salt, 
eſpecially for ſome Diſeaſes, in which Salt is accounted hurtful ; 
but, thus prepared, it will acquire no conſiderable Whiteneſs, 
After the ſame Manner is prepared the Fat of Panthers, Lions, 
Wild Boars, Camels, Horſes, and the like. Dioſcorides, L. 2. 
C. 90. SE. . | | 
ADEPTA PHILOSOPHIA. Adept Philoſophy. It is 
enerally underſtood of that Philoſophy, whoſe End is the 
Tranſmutation of Metals, and the univerſal Remedy, The Adept 
Philsfaphy is repreſented by Paracelſus as one taught by In- 
ſpiration from Heaven, and which cannot be communicated 
from Man to Man, though in other Places he tells it may 
be learned from thoſe who are Adepts, Both he and Hel- 
mont have taken much Pains to inform us what it is not, but 
have not been fo obliging as to explain what it is. The 
Profeſſors of this Philoſophy in the Clouds are called Apt p- 
TI, Adepts. | 
Paracelſus calls that Adept Medicine, Me Dicina ApEP- 
TA, Which treats of thoſe Diſeaſes only, which are contracts 
ed by celeſtial tions, or communicated from Heaven. 
Thoſe, whoſe Curiofity may incite them to know more 
of this Philofophy, may conſult Paracelſus's Treatiſe, de Oc- 
culta Philoſophia, L. 1. C. 8. But I will not be anſwer- 
able that they ſhall meet with ſatisfactory Information. 
ADER. Rulandus explains this by Lac recens fine Butyro. 
I ſuppoſe he means either new Milk before it is creamed over: 
or elſe freſh Butter- milk. 
ADHKERENTIA. Apnrentxce, growing together. Ca- 


Hellus. 


ADHATODA. The Malabar Nut; 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The Leaves grow oppoſite z the Cup of the Flower is ob- 
long, and conſiſts of one Leaf; the Flower is monopeta- 
lous, of an anomalous Figure, and conſiſts of two Lips ; 
the uppermoſt is crooked, 'and is raiſed in Form of an Arch; 
the under Lip is divided into three Segments, and hangs 
downward ; the Ovarium becomes the Fruit, which is in 
Form of a Club, and is divided into two Cells, in which 
are contained. flat Heart-ſhaped Seeds. 

There are but two Species of this Plant known at preſent, 
which are : | | | 1 

I. Adbatoda Zeylanenſium, H. L. The common Malabar Nut. 

2. Adbateda Indica ; folio ſaligno, flore albo, Boerb. The 
Willow-leaved Malabar Nut, commonly called, The Snap-tree, 
Miller's Dictianary. 

Its Virtue is to expel the dead Fcetus, that being the Mean- 
ing of Adbatoda in the Zeylanic Language. | 
_ -ADHEHE. Sour Milk. Butter-milk. Nulandus. 

ADHO, or Apoc. Milk. Nulandus. | 

_ ADIACHY TOS, Avr. From à Negative, and dai, 
to diffuſe, ſcatter, or be profuſe, Decent in Point of Dreſs, or 
Habit. Hippocrates makes Uſe of this Word in his Treatiſe, 
de. decenti Habita, This great Man eſteemed the Drefs of a 
Phyſician, of Importance enough, to take the Trouble of giv- 


ing ſome Advice upon this Head, He thinks the Character 


of a'Fop' derogatory from the Honour of a real Phyſician ; 


and deſcribes a Set of. Practitioners in his Days, who at- 


tempted. to ſupply. the Deſects of Knowledge in their Profeſ- 
fiong by. Otnaments of Dreſs. Theſe, he ſays, frequented the 
public Places, in order to deceive People by their Appearance 
into. a good Opinion of them, and this fot the Sake of Gain. 
He adds, that they may be known. by their Dreſs, and that the 
greater, their Extravagance is in this Reſpect, the more they are 
to be avoided, and deſpiſed, by thoſe that ſee them. AAN 
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amiſe. It therefore 


ADIANTHUM. Maiden“ hair. 

The Account Dioſcorides gives of it is as follows: 
Aliantum, by ſome called Polytrichon, has Leaves like the 
Drugs indented at 8 Top, and growing on very ſlender, 

k, ſhining Stalks, a Span high. 

The DecoRion of the Herb, drank, helps — of 
Breathing, and the Aſthma, Diſorders of the Spleen, Diffi- 
ny of Urine, and the yellow Jaundice. It breaks the Stone, 

inds the Belly, and relieves thoſe who are bitten by venomous 


Creatures. It is drank in Wine for Weakneſs of the Stomach. 


It provokes the Menſes, and the Lochia, but ſtops Vomiting 


or Caſting up of Blood. It is applied in a Cataplaſm againſt 


venomous Bites, to make Hair grow where loſt, and to diſ- 
cuſs ſcrophulous Tumors. A Lye made thereof * cleanſes 


ſcald and ſcabby Heads. Applied with Ladanum, Myrſini- 


num, and Oil of Lillies, or, with greaſy Wool and Wine, 


it puts a Stop to the Shedding of Hair, and ſtrengthens what 
is left. The Decoction thereof, with the Lyes and Wine, 
produceth the ſame Effect. Given to Cocks and Quails a- 
mong their Food, it incites them to fight. It is planted 
about Sheep-folds for the Benefit of the Sheep ; and grows 
alſo in ſhady and marſhy Places, on old mouldering Walls, 
and near Springs. L. 4. C. 136. 

The Moderns have given the Name of Adianthum to ma- 
ny capillary Plants. The firſt is thus diſtinguiſhed by Au- 
thors : 


1. Adianthum vulgare, Capillus Veneris, Offic. Adiantum, 
Cod. Med. 1111. Adiantum, five Capillus Veneris, J. B. 3. 
751. Raii Hiſt. 1. 147. Adiantum, Capillus Veneris, Chab. 
555. MAdianthum verum, five Capillus Veneris verus, Park. 
1049. Adiantum faliis Coriandri, C. B. 355. Tourn. Inſt. 
543- Elem. Bot. 433- Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 587. Capillus Ve- 
neris verus, Ger. 982 Emac. 1143. TRuR MAIDEN- 
Hair, | 

ADIANTHUM VULGARE, This is a capillary Plant, 
which, from a browniſh, ſtringy Root, ſends forth black ſhin- 
ing flender Stalks, near a Foot high, divided into ſeveral 
very fine Branches, on which grow ſmall, very thin Leaves, 
roundiſh, in Shape 
the Stalks; on the Edges of the Leaves, when the Plant 
is come to its full Growth, are ſeveral ſmall Folds, under 
which is contained a ſmall Duſt, which is the Seed. 

This Maiden-hair is brought to us from the Southern Parts 
of France, though it is ſaid to grow plentifully in the County of 
Cornwall. | 

This being the true Capillus Veneris, is what ought to be uſed 
in making the Syrup of Maiden-hair, and every where elle, 
where the true is preſcribed, But for Want of it, it not being 
to be had in any Quantity, we generally uſe the Trichomanes. 

This Maiden-hair is opening and attenuating, good for Di- 
ſtempers of the Lungs and Breaſt, as Shortneſs of 
Breath, Hoarſeneſs, and the like; it is alſo accounted ſervice- 
able againſt the Stone and Gravel, Heat and Difficulty of 


Urine. The only officinal Preparation is the Syrup. Miller. 


Adianthum, or the true Maiden-hair of the Shops, is a Plant 
that bears ſeveral ſlender, blackiſh Stalks, of about half a Foot 
or a Foot high, divided into fine delicate which are 
adorned with little Leaves, like thoſe of Coriander, almoſt tri- 
angular, fragrant, and of an agreeable Taſte: This Plant bears 
no Flowers; its Fruit, according to Mr. Tournefort's Obſer- 
vations, is produced in a Folding of the End of one of the 
Leaves, which, after it is ſtretched out, incloſes ſeveral ſphe- 
rical Coverings, which are caked to the faid Foldings, and can- 
not be diſcovered but by the Aſſiſtance of a Microſcope. Theſe 
Capſulz, or Coverings, are furniſhed with, as it wete, a Purſe- 
firing, which, by its Contraction, opens it; they contain ſome 
little Seeds in them that are almoſt round: The Root is fibrous 
and black; it grows in ſhady, moiſt, or ſtony Places, againſt 
Walls, or Sides of Wells and Ditches : The beſt they have in 
France, grows about Montpellier in Languedoc. Lemery. 
The Leaves of the true Maiden-hair are much uſed. 
.are ſaid to purify the Blood, by reducing the Humours mixed 
in the Maſs thereof to a juſt Temper. It prepares and purges 
Phlegm, and the Bile of both Sorts, that is, the Bile, properly 
ſo called, and what the Antients called the Atra Bilis. It dii- 
fipates Superfluitics, reſolves ſerous Humours, and carries them 
off by Tranſpiration. It provokes Urine and Sweat, and power- 
fully reſifts Putrefaction; hence it is given with Succeſs in all 


Sorts of Fevers. - 3 
It is ſpecifically adapted to cure all Diſorders to which the 
Hair is ſubj Thus it is a Remedy againſt Baldneſs, clears 


the Hair of Scurf and Filth, reſtores that which is decayed to 
its former Luſtre and Beauty, prevents its falling off, and pre- 
ſerves it from growing grey. 20S TTDPAD | 
It excites all the Faculties of the Brain, tempers any Exceſs 
in the Humours upon it, and corrects in them what is 

the animal Spirits, reſtrains hot 
and bilious Vapours, and renders thoſe mild, which are in- 
clinable-to be acrid, acid, or narcotic. It is on theſe Accounts 
admirable in Want of Reſt, comatous ' Diſorders, Epilepſies, 
Phrenſies, Madneſs, Melancholy, Head-ach, and all Diſorders, 


of Coriander-leaves, ſet on alternately on. 


depend on the Exceſs of any of their ſenſible Qualities, al 


to black, divided into many Branches, 


and Tumors, which happen to any Part of the Head. It ſharpey 

the Sight, and reſtrains and diſſipates all habitual Fluxes of Hu. 

mours upon the Teeth, Ears, and Glands of the Neck and Fauctz t W 
By its agreeable Odour it exhilarates the Heart, and ſtrengthem wha 
the vital Faculties. It is good in Diſorders of the Breaſt, Purgy M 
the Lungs, inciding and evacuating thick and viſcid Humoy 
which ſtick to the Sides of the Branches of the Aſpera Artera 
Hence it becomes an effectual Remedy againſt a Cough, Diff. 
culty of breathing, Aſthma, Peripneumony, Pleuriſy, Spitting of 
Blood, fainting Fits, and Heart-burn. 

It braces up, and reſtores a proper Tone to the relaxed þ;. 
bres of the QEſophagus and Stomach. It purges off Collectiom 
of the Excrements, which cauſe Nauſeas, or Inclinations 9 
Vomit. It quenches Thirſt, and penetrates, moiſtens, au- 
purges very gently the Stomach and Inteſtines. It cools th, 

iver and Spleen, and opens Obſtructions formed therein, 14 
them be never fo inveterate. It wears away the Stone in the | 
Kidnies or Bladder, and opens the urinary Paſſages, It is bo 
a Preſervative againſt, and a Cure for the Jaundice and Green. 
Sickneſs, It is particularly uſeful to the Parts of Generatiog, 
Thus it prevents Sterility, expels Immundities, and the &. 
cundines out of the Womb, promotes the Menſes, if deficient, 
and reſtrains them, if immoderate, as it does the Fluor Albus 
It is of Service in Diſorders of the Joints, and nervous Syſten, 
and cures Stupors, Spaſms, and Pandiculations, and windy 
Affections of the Muſcles. It ſoftens and reſolves hard Con- 
cretions formed upon the Ligaments of the Joints, and, for th 
Reaſon, is ſerviceable in iſchiadic Pains, and the Gout, It 
alſo good againſt Tumors of all Sorts, whether hot or cold, 
oedematous, ſcirrhous, inflammatory, or eryſipelatous, [t j 
alſo good in Wounds, Ulcers, Fractures, Luxations, and il 
Diſorders of the Skin. Ray from Petrus Formius, 

This is a very great Character of a Plant, and perhay 
ſtretched a little too far; but we may learn from hence, thx 
it has been eſteemed as a great Deobſtruent, , and excellent Al. 
terative. And if we conſider that moſt of the capillary Plans 
abound with a neutral, ſaponaceous Salt, which approaches u 
the Nature of Nitre, we may the eaſier believe that the Apj- 
ANTHUM may be poſſeſſed of great Virtues, in all Diforden | diureti 
where Obſtructions are either the Cauſe, or the Effect. Bt is is 
then it muſt be taken in conſiderable Quantities, and thoſe fr- on. It 
quently repeated, and the Courſe muſt be perſiſted in for 1 ul Virti 
long Time. : et Oil, 

The beſt Way of taking it is in very ſtrong Decoctions, « er and 
Infuſions. [the Brea 

Mr. Ray obſerves, that becauſe this Plant is temperate, i e Aſthr 

to all its Qualities, he is inclinable to believe the Vi he thirc 
tues of it weak and inconſiderable. But we now know tht KCINarUM, 


the alterative and deobſtruent Virtues of Simples, by no Mes, pun nigr 
| erulentis, 
rh, Ind. 


therefore nothing can be concluded from this, 
Somewhat like this, in Figure and Virtues, is the Aptav- 
THUM CANADENSE, Maidenhair of Canada, much uſed by 
the French, and thus diftinguiſhed: 
Adiantum Canadenſe, vel Capillus Veneris Canadenſis, Co. 
Med. 4. Adiantum Americanum, Corn, 7. Raii Hiſt. 1. 16. 


The Capillaries, or Maiden- hair, are little Plants that a 
brought intirely whole to us from ſeveral Parts; the chief uf 
moſt eſteemed are thoſe which come from Canada, and are call 
Maiden-hair of Canada, and by the Botaniſts, Adianthum ales 
Canadenſe, or the white Canada Maiden-hait, This gon 
about a Foot high, with a very flender Stalk, hard and black 
iſh ; from whence there ariſe ſmall Branches, bearing BY 
Leaves, pretty deep indented, as may be ſeen by the Fig 
It grows likewiſe in Braſil. This is cultivated with great C 
in the King's Garden at Paris, as well as other Sorts of 2% 
Plants, which are brought from ſeveral Parts of the Walk 
— — Fagon and Tournefort, the King of France's princft 

icians. f 

he other Capillaries that are brought from Canada, 1 
made Uſe of for Syrups, which are boiled to a good Confiſten® 
and have, Ambergreeſe added to them. There are many "ol 
attributed to this Syrup, eſpecially for Coughs, Catarrbs, «i 
eaſes of the Breaft, and to adminiſter to Infants new born, 1 
a little Oil of ſweet Almonds, As to the Choice of wal 
hair, you muſt take ſuch as is neweſt, very green, and the k 
broke that you can get. Pn... al 

In Canada, Braff an ſeveral other Parts of Amen 70 
is a Sort of the dried Maidenhair, a great Deal larger tha? 1 
called by C. ine, Adianthum fruticoſum Braſſliamuu, 10 
is the ſame with the Maidenhair of Canad 2 The Stalk Bk 
der, hard, and of a browniſh Red, or purple Colour, Lear 
0 blac | which, bear little . 
almoft like the common Sort, long, and indented on on 
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che other, ſoft, tender and fragrant; this 
a mg moſt valued, as being the beſt ſcented of all 
" Maiden-hairs.. It is common in ſeveral Parts of Ame- 
" and eſpecially in Canada; ſo that the Traders pack up 
” Goods with it, inſtead of Hay, when they would ſend 
m to a diſtant Country. It is by this Means we have ſuch 
antities of it; but it would be much better if they would 
k it up in Papers or Bags, that would preſerye the Scent 
virtue of it. Chuſe ſuch as is freſh, green, well ſcented, 
le and ſoft to the Touch. This Plant contains little 
llegm, a good deal of Oil, but not much Salt; it is 
oral, aperitive, and promotes Expectoration, ſweetens the 
ood, and provokes the Menſes. Lemerp. 


The next Plant, called Adiantbum by Botaniſts, is the £ 


all-Rue, thus diſtinguiſhed. 

ADIANTHUM. Maiden-hair. 115 
Doran r HUN ALBUM, Ruta muraria, Salvia vitæ, Offic. 
anthum album, Raii Hiſt. I. 146. Synop. 48. Adianthum 
In montanum, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 10. Ruta muraria, 
B. 356. Tourn. Inſt. 541. Elem. Bot. 433. J. B. III. 753. 
ib. 555. Boerh. Ind. A. 26. Ruta muraria ſtue Salvia Vite, 
k. 1050. Ger. 983. Emac. 1144. WALL Rus, or Rus 
AIDEN-HAIR. Filicula petrea Rute facie, Hiſt. Oxon. iii. 
5. Muraria ſemper virens vulgaris, Dill. Cat. 73. TRUE 
Wir: MAiDEN-HAIR. Dale. 


TT his is a ſmall low Plant, growing ſeldom above two or 

Inches high, its lender Stalks being of a whitiſh Colour, 
Wercon grow a few ſmall roundiſh, ſtiff Leaves, reſembling 
oe of Rue, crenated a little about the Edges, of a whatiſh 
en Colour above, covered underneath, when come to its 
| Growth, with brown duſty Seed. It grows on old Stone 
alls and Buildings, its little fibrous Root abiding ſeveral 


ears. 


his is one of the five Capillary Herbs mentioned in the 
benſatory, and has the . ſame Virtues with the reſt of the 
aiden-hairs, and is ſometimes uſed in pectoral Decoctions, 
| diuretic Apozems. - , | | 
is is the Herb that has been taken for the Hyſſop of So- 
on. It grows on Walls in hot Countries, and is of won- 
ul Virtue in curing Diſorders of the Breaſt. . It taſtes like 
et Oil, and cures a ſtinking Breath. Bruiſed with warm 
ater and Honey, it helps the Aſthma and other Diſtem 
che Breaſt ; it provokes Urine, expels Gravel, and is good 
the Aſthma and Pleuriſy. Boerbaave. 
he third is the Adianthum nigrum, Offic. Adianthum nigrum 
cinarum, J. B. iii. 742. Raii Hiſt. i. 152. Synop. 50. Adi- 
bum nigrum vulgare, Park. 1049. Adiantum foliis longioribus 
berulentis, pediculo nigro, C. B. 355. Hiſt. Oxon. iii. 588. 
erh. Ind. A. 26. Onopteris mas, Ger. 975. Emac. 1137. 
cula quee Adiantum nigrum Officinarum, El. Bot. 432. Filicula 
Adiantum nigrum Officinarum, pinnulis obtuſioribus & acuti- 
bus, T. Inſt. 542. Buxb. 113. Common BLACK Maipen- 
IR, SO: 
his Maiden-bair grows about a Span high, its flender Stalks 
ng ſmooth and black, divided into many Segments, of ſmall, 
h, ſhining, green Leaves, notched pretty. deep, and ſharp 
nted, growing on little Branches, ſometimes two oppoſite 
er, and ſometimes alternately to the Number of twelve 


ves have the Margin covered with a brown duſty Seed. 
e Root is pretty large and fibrous. . 
t grows in ſhady Lanes, and at the Roots of Trees. 4 
is alſo is one of the five-capillary Herbs, and its Virtues 
fame wirh common Maiden-hair ; and is accordingly uſed 
Coughs, and all Affections of the Lungs, and Diſeaſes of 
Kineys; ſome commend it for the Jaundice. 1 
fourth is the Adianthum aureum, &. Polytrichum aureum 
ic. Adianthum aureum majus, Raii Hiſt, i. 123. Synop. 28. 
- Angl. vii. 123. Polytrichum aureum majuus, C. B. 356. 
k. 1051. Polyt. Apuleis, & mejus quibuſdam, J. B. iii. 760, 
herichum Apuleii majus, Chab. 558. Pohtricbum vulgare & 
[ capſula quadrangulari, Dill. Cat. 22 1. Muſcus ſaxatilis, 
| lveſtris Trago, El. Bot. 439 · Muſcus capullaceus major, 
culo & capitulo craſſioribus, 'T.. Inſt. 550. Bux. 219. Aureus 
llaris niedius, Herm. Hort: Lugd, Bat. 431. . 7a corona- 
wo pile villoſa. aureo, Hiſt, Oxon. iii. 630. Boerh. Ind. 
M. Muſcus capillaris, ſtu Adianthum aureun, Ger. 1371, 
ueus capillaris, ſeu Adianthum aureum majus, Ger. Emac. 
. Gotven MatDex-ftars. Dale. D 
iy is a large kind of Moſs, with a Stalk three or four 
high, whoſe lower Part is wholly covered with ſmall, 
Ft, hard and Riff brown Leaves ; the upper Part is quite 
© 10. the Top, on which grows a long roundiſh Head, or 
Veſſel, covered with .a woolly, inted, , reddiſh 
n Cap, which falls off as tlie Head grows ripe 3 the Root 
= nd ſtringy. It grows in heathy, darren and boggy 


- * 


2, and frequently om old Ant-hills. ....* 2 es 
h 4 ane of the fle capillary Herbs, though it is but 
1 Some Authors attribute as much Virtue to this, 

former Maiden- airs ; beſides which, it is ſaid to be 


thing 


Fourteen Pair, the Top ending like a Fern; the Backs of tbe 


ADI 


very good. to prevent the falling of the Hair, and to make it 
grow thick, being boiled in Water or Lye, and the Head 
waſhed with it. e ſays the Decoction is commended for 
the Pleuriſy. Miller. | 
ADIAPHOROS. "AddiPopog. From & Negative, and Na- 
pio, to differ, Indifferent, or without Difference. Con- 
ſtantine. 
It is ſometimes applied to Foods. | | 
ADIAPNEUSTIA. Aver. From a Negative, and 
Nami, to perſpire. It is a Symptom ariſing from the Denſity 
of the Pores, when Perſpiration is deficient, It is mentioned by 
Galen. lib. xi. Meth. Med. Gorræus. | 
It ſignifies nothing more than a Stoppage of Perſpiration, the 
Cauſe or Conſequence of all Diſtempers, whether acute or chro- 
nical. 5 $1 >: a & 4 lt 0 . 
ADIAPTO TOS. "Addn. From à Negative, and Ja- 
wiz, to ſtumble, or ſlide. The Word ſignifies firm; but in 
Medicine it is the Name of a Remedy againſt the Colic, which 
Galen, lib. ix. rc xale time; ſays conſiſts of theſe Ingredients, 
viz. Stone Parſley, the Seed of Henbane, white Pepper, of 
each forty Drams; Juice of Poppies twenty Drams ; Saffron ſix 
Drams ; Opobalſamum three Drams ; made into an Electuary. 
It ſeems to take its Name from its prevailing Virtue in all In- 
flammations. Gorræus. | 
- ADIARRHOEA, Avagzua. From à Negative, and Nagiiuy 
perfluo, to flow out,” or through. It ſignifies an intire dup- 
preſſion of all the neceſſary Evacuations of the Body, and Re- 
tention of the Humours which ought to be diſcharged. Feeſrus. 
 ADIB. A Beaſt mentioned by Avicenna, which Caſtellus 
takes for the Wolf. | 
ADIBAT. Mercury, in the Alchymiſtical Jargon. Ru- 
landus. Fohnſon. _ _ * 935 | 
_ ADIBEI, or Apipizi. Teftude, a Tortoiſe. The Ger- 
man Word which Rulandus explains it by, ſignifies a Snail. Ru- 
landus. | 
ADIDACUS. Rulandus calls this Apide ALarcnos * 
Apipa Larcnos, id 9%, CaicecumtEenon. Johnſon, the 
literal Tranſcriber of Rulandus, arid Caſtellus, have both pru- 
dently omitted taking notice of this Word, and many more of 
the moſt difficult, becauſe I ſuppoſe they could not explain 
them. As I have not met with the Word in any Author, ex- 


pers cept Rulandus, I can only explain it in his Words, which I con- 


feſs I do not know what to make of. 


| ADJECTIO. The ſame as Apprr10, the adding of any 
that is deficient. _ Ca/tellus. 5 


Abick. Ae. The Nettle is ſometimes called by this 
Name, Gorræus. 


ADIPSATHEON. This is, according to Pliny, a thorny 
Shrub, growing in the Hands of Nigros, and Rhodes. Pliny, 


J. xxiv. c. 1 


ADIPOSA MEMBRANA. See CerivLosa Mu- 
BRANA and ADEPs. . 


.. ADIPSON. "4%. From « Negative, and Na Thirſt. 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Ratione Vicus in Acutis, ſays 
the Ptiſſana, by its Glutinouſneſs, is (ae,) Adipſoh, that is, 
a Preventer, or Curer of Thirſt ; and in this Treatiſe he ap- 
pies the fame Word to Oxymel, meaning that it quenches 
__ Medicines were ſo called, becauſe they prevented or allayed 
Thirſt, whether drank, or in a Linctus, or iſm; and 
the Name may be applied even to ſuch Medicines as ſimply do 
not 2238 hirſt. Now. becauſe Dryneſs is the principal 
Cauſe of Thirſt, it is plain that what quenches Thirſt muſt be 
moiſt; and if it be cold beſides, it is by ſo much the more ef- 
fectual; for Coldneſs preſerves the Moiſture, which Heat would 
conſume. | However many hot things are effectual in allaying 
_ Thirſt, as Liquorice and Pepper in ſome, if held in the Mouth; 
the firſt becauſe of its moiſt and clammy Juice, the other by its 
drawing Phlegm from the Head into the Mouth and Jaws. Of 
the ſame Virtue are cooling | Potions and Eclegms, many of 
which are deſcribed by Galen, lib, 79» galt rims. | 
* ADIPSOS. "Av. The Egyptian Palm. It is a great 
Tree, not ſtreight but wreathed, green, ſmelling like a Quince- 
tree, with a Leaf like Myrtle, Fruit like Capers, not good to 
eat, but of a pleaſint, Smell, not at all ligneous. The Frui 
à little before it is ripe, is called pvpoAnr@ [ a Myrobalon} 
when ripe and blackiſh Sean Theophraſtus calls this 
Tree ge-, that is, Maſt, from its Fruit; but it is called 
a., becauſe its Fruit, gathered before it is ripe, and taſted, 
reſtrains Thirſt ; or becauſe, as Solinus relates, a; Drink is 
made of its cool, ſour and aſtringent Juice, which quenches 
like what is made of our Pears, Apples, and the Fruit of the 
petviemiree, no TS nn mga nas he. 
Apirsos is alſo Liquorice ; fo called by Theophraſtus, Dio- N 
ſcorides and Pliny, hecauſe with the ſweet and clammy Juice of 
its Root it ſatisfies both Hunger and Thirſt, Wherefore it was 
often given to hydropical Perſons to prevent their Thirft. 

© Apips0s is alſo the Name of a Catapotium, or Pill, com- 
poſed by Aſclepiades as follows; sn: 
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Abo. Mik. Rulandus.” 


Take of the Seeds of Garden Cucumber and Purſlane, each 
eight Drams, Gum-Tragacanth three Drams ; diſſolve the 
"Tragacanth in the Whites of new-laid Eggs, and add it 

to the other Ingredients, which muſt be finely powdered, 

and all mixed together, and made-up in the Form of Pills, 

Dry them in the Shade, and let the Patient hold one of 

them under his Tongue, and ſuck up the Liquor that 

comes from it. Galen mentions it, Ib. viii. vc xale rb. 
Gorrew.  _ 7 | 

ADIRIGE. Rulandus explains this by Armoniacum. I ſup- 

poſe he means the Salt, that being of more general chymi- 

cal Uſe than the Gum Ammoniacum, is frequently called by 

Miſtake Armoniacum. 

ADJUTORIUM. The Bone of _ a _ — 

the Humerus. Caftelhus, from Johannes Anglicut, . 

 ADJUTORIUM — — ſignifies a topical or external 

Remedy, applied to a Part affected, in Aid of internal Me- 

dicines. Caftellus Theodorus Priſcianus. 

ADJUVANTIA.: Medicines are ſo called, which aid and 
aſſiſt Nature in the Cure of Diſtempers. | 
ADIYLISTOS. Ares. From « Negative, and A, 
to train, or defecate. Wine not fined clear from the Dregs, 
or not paſſed through the Strainer, which was the uſual Me- 

thod of — — were kept in order to im- 

prove their Taſte ; and was ſometimes practiſed on others to 

lower their Strength, and make them milder and fitter for drink- 


. Gorreus. 


ADMIRABILIS. An hyperbolical Epithet given by many 


of the Chymiſts to particular Preparations of their Invention. 


It is generally applied to factitious medicinal Stones, of which 
there are many. Lemery ſays, that which he deſcribes is by 
Powder and mix together of white Vitriol eighteen Ounces, 
* of fine Sugar and Nitre each nine Ounces ; of Alum 
two Ounces ; of Sal Ammoniac fix Drams ; of Camphire 
half an Ounce. Put this Mixture into a glazed earthen 
Pot, moiſten it to the Conſiſtence of Honey with the 
Pickle of Olives. Put the Pot over a e Fire, and dry 
the Mixture leiſurely till it acquires the Conſiſtence of a 
S.tone. it cloſe covered, becauſe it otherwiſe rea- 
dily attracts Moiſture from the Air. 5 


This Stone is deterſive, vulnerary, and aſtringent. It reſiſts 
Gangrenes, ſtops Hzmorrhages, either dry or diſſolved; it is 
uſed in Collyria for Cataracts of the Eyes, is applied to ſcor- 
butic Ulcers, and is an Ingredient in InjeCtions for Go- 
Great Care muſt be taken, during the Operation, to mode- 
rate the Fire, otherwjſe the Camphire, by Reaſan of its Volatility, 
exhales. But with all the Care that can be taken, a great Part 
of the Camphire will be diſſipated; for which Reaſon a little 
Camphire may be added to it when it is uſed. Lemery Cours 
de Chymie. 4 ab | 
Caſtellus quotes a Lapis Admirabilis from Junken. 
ADMISURAB. Earth. Rulandus. | 
ADNATA TUNICA. A Coat of the Eye, called alſo 


ConguncTivaA, and ALBUGINEA, It is that which makes 


the White of the Eye. It is formed by the tendinous Expan- 
ſions of the Muſcles which move the Eye. This Coat covers 
the whole Ball of the Eye, except the Fore-part, which is 
called the Sight, but is not numbered amongſt the proper 
Funicks of the Eye. It is extremely ſenſible and abounds 
with Veins and Arteries, which are very viſible in Inflamma- 
tions of the Eyes. inflow, Drake, Kell. 8 

It covers ſo much of the Eye as is called the White, and be- 
ing reflefted all round, it lines the two Eye-lids; it bein 

thus returned from the Eye to the Infide of the Eye-lids, it ef- 
fectually hinders any extraneous Bodies from getting behind the 
Eye into che Orbit, and fmooths the Parts it covers, which 
makes the Friction lefs betwixt the Eye and the Eye-lids. 


_ "ADNATA, or ApxnasczwTIA, are thoſe Off-ſets, which, 
A new Germination under the Earth, proceed froni the 
ly, Hyacinth, Narciffus, &:c. which af ds grow. to 
true Roots; which the French call Cayeux. Miller. * 
ApnaxrA alſo ſigniſies things that grow upon animal or ve- 
probe Bodies, ' which are either inſeparable from them, as 
col, Hair, Horns, and Fruits; or elſe accidental, as Fun- 
guſſes, Miſleto, and Excreſcences. Galen. . 4 
It is ſometimes ſpelt ATK. 
AboLESCENS. The Iran Bars that ſupport the Fire in a 
Grate, or Furnace. - This is the Signification of the German 


Word, by which Rulandus explains it; but I do not know by 


what Atalogy Iron Bars are fo called. The German Word is 
GRENDER, which will bear another Signification. Paracelſus, 


Amongſt other Extravagances, had an Inclination to produce a 


Man without the Affiſtance of a Female, probably with a View 
of rendering that Sex uſcleſs, for which he had no great Com- 


w p 4 


{\ 
* 


The Seeds are collected into oblong Heads. 


Adracla. Bellus. _ | oft | 


plaiſance. His Diſciples ſay he actually did produce fon,.s. 
in the Shape of a little Man, b digeſting Semen Mac 
incloſed in a Glaſs Veſſel in a Dunghil. This Produdtin 
called the Homunculus of Paracelſus, which Senſe the b 
Word will bear, and this anſwers better to ApoLescey, 
ADONION. AU Gorræus ſays this was a Spec 
Southernwood, which uſed to be ſet in Pots, and ſeyel , 


Ornament for Gardens. 
ADONIS FLOS. Pheaſants-eye. Red Maithes, 


The CHARACTERS are, 


The Leaves are like Fennel, or Chamomile ; the Fg 
conſiſt of many Leaves, which are expanded in Form of al 


{ 
1 


There are three Varieties of this Plant. 


1. Aponxis hortenſis Flore minore atrorubente. C. B. 


common red Birds- eye. Miller. | 
This, Gerard ſays, is called, by the Herb-women in La 


* Ruby. 
Seed is thought to be good againſt the Stone, 3; 
Powder of the Seeds ſtamped given in Wine, wonderfully , 
the Colic. Gerard. 

The Flowers infuſed in Wine and drank, are fouy 
Experience to relieve the Colic. Ray from Parkinſon, 

2. ApoNnis Jos ris, Flore lutes, Foliis longioribu, \ 
long-leaved yellow god tr Hiller. 

is, Ray ſays, only differs from the former in the Cala 

the Flower. 7 

3. Apontis Hellebori Radice, Buphthalmi Flore. The l 
lebore-rooted Pheaſants- eye, commonly called the Fe 
Jeaved black Hellebore. 

This is uſed by the Germans in Medicine as the tel 


lebore. Miller. 
ADOR. A Sort of Corn called alſo SpELTA, and Z 


See SPELTA and ZEA. 
ADORAT. The Weight of four Pounds. Rulmnis 


 ADOS. Water wherein Iron has been extinguiſhed, 


landus. 
ADPLUMBATUM. This is a Word uſed no wher, 


I know of, except by Scribonius „ 271. He din 
Sort of Acopum, there deſcribed, to be put into a Tull 
diligently covered, and (adplumbato) ſoldered with Lal 
poſe he means. Cato, in giving Directions for mali 
Olive Mill, or Preſs, uſes the Word circumplumbato in 
the ſame Senſe. | £46 

ADRA RIZA. Blancard ſays the Root of the Ari 
chia is thus called. I meet with the Word in n0« 
Author. 
 ADRACHNE. The Strawberry Bay. It is thu d 
guiſhed by Authors. | | 

ADRACHNE Officinarum, Park. Theat. 1490. Rai Hi 
1577. Adrachne Theophraſti, Ger. Emac. 1602. J. B. bj 
drachne Theophraſti, Arbuto, ſeu Cemaro, proxime au 
Chab 4. Arbutus Folio non Serrato, C. B. Pin. 460. Plat 
mag. 49. Jonſ. Dendr. 65. Tourn. Cor. 41. Arbutus Du 
dis vera Cometa difta, Wheel. Itin. 452. The STRAWME 
Bay. Dale p. 312. | 
It grows plentifully in the and of Candy, on the Hi 
Leuce, and in other Places among the Rocks, more W 
Shrub than a Tree. It is an Ever-green, and its Le 
ſo much like Bay- leaves, that they are not to be dilting 
but by holding them to your Noſe ; for the Leaf of i 
Arachme has no Smell at all. The Bark of the Stem d 
Branches is ſo ſmooth, red, and ſhining, that they bd 


Branches of Coral. The Bark cleaves in Summer, ad} » Plentifully 
off in very thin-Chips ; at which time it loſes its ine rd ping melanch 
ſhining Colour, and takes up with a Sort of Medium x ibros is alſo 


and the Ar 
EI. 
DSAMAR. 
PUSELLAR 


a pale and ay Afh Colour. It flowers and bears Fruit W 
the. Year, as does the Arbutus Straw-berry-tree, 1d 
Fruits are ſo alike, that there is no Way of diſti 
But this Tree differs from the Arbutus Strawberry-tree, in 
grows only on Hills, nor has the ſerrated Leaf, nor tit 
of its Stem ragged. The Wood of the Tree is extreme)! 
brittle, and inflexible. | Y 3 
It ſerves the Peaſants for Fuel, and the Women for 

ter Da: | 1 
Theophraſtus reckons this Tree among ſuch as are 99 P 
by ſtripping them of their Bark, and are always green, 
ing the Leaves on their Tops in Winter.. 

This Tree, in Crete, and all oyer Greece, is calle 


Bellonius obſerved theſe Trees in many Places of li 
F, in his Journey from Aleppo to Antioch, u 
Hills, but robbed of all their Fruit by his Tellon 
eat on the Road; for it was ripe, and of N 
Jour. It grew in Cluſters, and was of the Bignels 

of a Raſberry. 2 
None who have read the Account of this Tree in 
can doubt that the Tree thus deſcribed by Bellus 


- 


5 
Was 
i 


n 


A D U 


at ancient Author, which is confirmed by the Name 
8 4 by which the modern Greeks call it. 
daun, Adracne, differs from Ardgaom, Andracne, as Pliny 
14 have us obſerve ; for the latter is an Herb, by the Latins 
d Portulaca [Purſlane] the other a Tree. 
Wheeler obſerved this Tree in Achaia, near the Pente- 
in Hills, and ſaw ſome of the Fruit at Smyrna. Ray. 


\DRAM. Sal Gemmæ. Rulandus. ; 
. PRARAGI Garden Saffron. Called alſo ALFAR, Ar AN. 


\DPRARIGES. Green Ink. Rulandus. 

\DRIANUS. We learn from Aurelius Victor, that the 
peror Adrian. had ſome Knowledge in Phyſic. This Cir- 
ſtance is of too much Importance for the Honour of the Pro- 
on to be omitted; though, upon the whole, the Art rather 
than got Reputation by this Prince, who died, as it is ſaid, 
h out of Humour with Phyſic and Phyſicians, becanſe he 
not be cured of an habitual Hæmorrhage, which at laſt 
ght on I Dropſy, which occaſioned: him to kill himſelf, 
order to avoid a lingering Death. 

The Antidote which bears his Name has been ſaid to be his 


ention. It is thus prepared: 


Take of Pepper, and Seed of white Henbane, each twenty 
Drams ; of Opium ten Drams; of Saffron five Drams ; of 
Spikenard, Euphorbium, Amomum, Pellitory of Spain, 
Cyperus, Cardamom, Malabathrum, or Indian Leaf, 
dried Leaves of Rue, Caffia, Caſtor, Seeds of Daucus, 
Myrrh, Parſley, of each one Dram; of dried Roſes, 
and Seeds of Smallage, each a Dram and half; of Ginger, 
and Opobalſamum, each two Drams ; Honey enough to 


make it into an Electuary. 


greateſt Doſe is the Quantity of a Haſel-nut, the leaft 

of an Egyptian Bean. It is good for the Colic, taken in warm 
ter before Sleep ; for Infirmities of the Stomach, and thoſe 
cannot retain their Food; it is given in Poſca, [ Vinegar, 
Water] ; for the Strangury, in warm Water ; for ſpitting 
Blood, in Poſca ; for the Dyſentery, reduce it into Pills, and 
he Patient take a little warm Poſca after them. 'To con- 
ptive People give it at Night in Hydromel ; for a dry 
gh take it in a Linctus with Honey; for the Bites of Spi- 
and Vipers, in Mulſum [Wine boiled with Honey]. It 
okes the Menſes, taken in Mulſum in which Penyroyal, or 
mint, or Rue hath been boiled. Aetius Tetr. 4. Serm. i. 
108. 
\DROP. Rulandus does not give much Information in 
Explication of this Word, which he calls Az AR, Laers 
„ AZANE. | 
Ripley calls it UziFuR, or PLUMBUM RUBEUM. Thea- 
Chym. Vol. ii. p. 114. By this he means the Mixture 
de Philoſophers-Stone, or the Subſtance ' whence that is to 
procured, as appears by a parallel Paſſage of an anonymous 
thor in the ſame Collection, Vol iv. p. 474. Caſtellus is 
taken when he explains it Lead; for Lead, in the alchymiſtical 
ſe, is Antimony, as the Luna Philoſophorum is the Regulus 
intimony ; and thus Aurop is to be underſtood in David 
meus, Theatrum Chymicum, Vol. iv. p. 726, who, from Ar- 
lus, interprets Adrop, Saturnus, that is, Antimony, the 
trix of the Philoſophers-Stone. 
WROBOLON. Ar-. From adde large, and func;, a 
be, Bole, or Maſs. The Indian Bdellium, which is a coarſer 
t than the Arabian, being impure, black, and in larger 
nps. Conſtantine, Gorræus. | 
\DROS. Abe. Plump, of a good Habit, adult; in this 
denſe it is uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. de Genitura. Hence 
plentifully, mentioned by the ſame Author, ſpeaking of 
ping melancholy Patients. 
nos is alſo applied to the Pulſe, when it is ample and 

and the Artery is greatly diſtended in all its Dimenſions, 
Tus, ; 0 . 
WDAMAR., Urine. Rulandus. 
BUSELLARE. This Word is peculiar to Vegetius ; for 
not know that it is uſed by any other Author. It ſignifies 
"uy to go to ſtool, He mentions it J. iii. c. 45, and in 
le other Places. | 

nellus quotes it from the Rei Ruſticæ Scriptores. | 

DTRICTIO. ApstTRICTION. It either ſignifies the 
[mon of any natural Evacuation by the Rigidity of the re- 
ve Emiſſaries, and is uſually in this Senſe applied to the 
8 of the Skin, and inteſtinal Excretion, or is uſed to expreſs 
Ic ty of Medicines. 

INGENS, ASTRINGENT. Styptic. See STYPTICA. 

5 LTERATIO. Adulteration of icines, or coun- 
dung thoſe which are genuine by ſomething like them in 
ance, though not in E@cac * This has been complained 
n all Ages ; but is at preſent become a Trade ſo common, 
* unleſs: the Legiſlature finds ſome effectual Method of 
ins an End to it, half Mankind will be deſtroyed, and the 
llon of Phyſic rendered utterly uſeleſs ; for Phyſicians may 
be with great Judgment, and Apothecaries may admini- 
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ſter with an equal Degree of Honeſty, and yet the Abilities of 
one, and Diligence of the other, will be rendered even preju- 
dicial to the Patient, if the Medicine, defigned as a Relief, is 
ſo artfully adulterated as not to be diſcovered unleſs by the Ef- 
fects, which I know is too often the Caſe. 

I am ſenſible that no good Effect upon thoſe who are guilty 
of Adulterations can be expected from any thing Lmay ſay; for 
they Who can reconcile themſelves to Robbery and Murder, 
which is the Conſequence of Adulteration in bg Grand Degree, 
are too abandoned to be reaſoned out of their Iniquity. 

In the Courſe of this Work, I ſhall do all in my Power to 
diſcover theſe egregious Cheats, by laying open the uſual Me- 
thods of Adulteration, and ſpecifying the Marks of genuine 
3 and the Ways of knowing thoſe that are coun- 
|; 

ADULTERIUM. Paracelſus, in his enthuſiaſtical Way, 
has made a figurative Marriage betwixt the ſenſitive Soul, 
which he treats as the Huſband, and the Body, which, in his 
Senſe, is the Wife. Hence he calls overloading the Body 
with Aliment by the Inſtigation of the Appetite, ADULTERY. 

ADUSTIO. Burning. Avicenna, in his Epiſtle to Ha- 
fen, Theatr. Chym. p. 869, explains Aduſtio with the uſual 
Obſcurity of the Alchymiſts. Aduſtio autem ef? quando com- 
miſcetur, aut aduritur, aut corrumpitur Humiditas ſubſtantialis 
— Caſtellus has taken no Care to render it more intel- 

igible. 

ADUSTION, otherwiſe called S1 RIASISs, is an Inflamma- 
tion of the Parts about the Brain and its Membranes, attended 
with Hollowneſs of the Sinciput [Top of the Head] and Eyes, 
a pale Colour, and Dryneſs of the Body. 

The Remedy is the Yolk of an Egg, with Oil of Roſes, 
laid on the Forehead, in Form of a Liniment, for the Con- 
veniency of often changing. Oribaſius Synop. lib. v. cap. 13. 

Apply the Leaves of Turnſole, called Scorpiurus, (becauſe 
it twiſts its Branches and Flowers like a Scorpion's Tail) to the 
Forehead; or the Paring of a Gourd, or the Skin that ſurrounds 
the Pulp of a Pumpion, or the Juice of Garden Nightſhade, 
with Oil of Roſes. P. Ægineta, lib. i. cap. 13. 

ADYNAMIA. Aba. From a Negative, and fg, 
Strength, or Force. Weakneſs, or Impotence from Sickneſs. 
See ADUNATOs. 

ADYVNAM ON. Of the fame Derivation as the former. 
A Sort of factitious Wine, made by putting to two Gallons and 
a half of Muſt half as much Water, and boiling it to the 
Conſumption of the Quantity equal to the Water. It is made 
for ſick Perſons, for whom pure Wine would be too ſtrong ; for 
it is weak and of no Force, whence it takes its Name. But 
Dioſcorides preſcribes an equal Quantity of Wine and Water, 
to boil till all the Water be boiled away, and when it is cold, 
to tun it up in a Veſſel well pitched. Gorreus. 

ADY. The Palm-tree of the. Iſland of St. Thomas. It is a 
very tall Tree, exceeding even the Pine in Height, with a 
thick, bare, upright Stem, growing ſingle on its Root, of a 
thin, light Timber, and full of Juice ; its Leaves like thoſe of 
the cocciferous Palm-tree. Its Head ſhoots forth into a vaſt 
Number of Branches, which being cut off, or an Incifion 
made therein, they hang up a proper Veſſel to receive the Tears 
or Juice that diſtil from the Wound; and this ſupplies the 
Place of Wine among the Indians, and eaſily intoxicates. It is 
ſweet when new, but ſour in a few Days; nor do the reſt of 


the Branches which eſcape unhurt ever fail of bearing Fruit. 


The Inhabitants of this Iſland do not cut the Buds of this Free, 
as the Indians do thoſe of the cocciferous Palm-tree. ; 
The intire Fruit is called by the Portugueſe, Caryoces, and 
Cariefſe ; and by the black Natives, Manga. Its outer Rind is 
age under which is a yellowiſh Pulp, and after that a hard 
blackiſh Stone, which contains a black Kernel, that is good to 
eat, and peeled of its Skin, is white. The Fruit intire is of 
the Size and Shape of a Lemon. They eat it roaſted, and fre- 
quently at their Tables mix the whole raw Kernels with Man- 
dioc Meal. They believe theſe Kernels to be of wonderful 
Virtue in reſtoring Strength to thoſe who pine under a Diſ- 
temper, and give their Patients three or four of them twice 
or thrice a Day, to comfort their Hearts. Beſides this, they 
make an Oil out of the Fruit, thus: They take the Pulp off the 
Stone, and mix it with'a good Quantity of very hot Water, 
and afterwards ſet it over the Fire to boil a conſiderable time, 
carefully ftirring it; then it is taken off, and ſuffered to ſtand 
till all the Dregs ſettle at the Bottom, after which, with a 
Ladle they take off the Oil that NG the M e 
done, they repeat the ration, by adding more hot Water. 
The Oil is of Dea bd, ns with Cold, but is 
otherwiſe liquid, eatable, and ſerves the Inhabitants for the 
ſame Purpoſes that Oil of Olives, or Butter, does the Natives 


of our Climate; though, to ſpeak the Truth, it is inferior to 


either of them, both in Smell and Taſte. | 

This Oil is in common Uſe with the Inhabitants for anointing 
thoſe Parts of the Body which are ſtiff and contrafted ; and 
they fay it is of ſingular Efficacy in relaxing „ adders 
They anoint the whole Body with it alſo after Exerciſe and 
| Wearineſs 
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Wearineſs with Labour. By Exerciſe, ſay they, the ſimilar 
Parts of the Body exhale are dried up, which ill Effects 
are prevented by a ſlight rubbing with this Oil. In ſhort, it is 


their Acopon, and a noble Remedy, they ſay, againſt Laſſitudes. | 


's Hi of Plants. 
2 OS. Alec. Its Derivation is the ſame as Ab v- 


NAMIA, and ADYNAMON. In Hippocrates it ſignifies Weak, 
Feeble, or Impotent, and this Weakneſs is ſaid to be a very 
bad Symptom, when it occurs in Diſeaſes, where no Evacua- 
tion has happened ſufficient to account for it. When it is at- 
tended with frequent Stools, Laffitude, Pain in the Head, 
* Thirſt, Want of Reſt, and the Patient mutters obſcurely, fo 
as not to be underſtood, it is a Sign of an approaching Deli- 
rium. Prædict. l. i. Caac. Prænot. 
AEAZ O. Alg. To lament, complain, exclaim, or groan. 
Feef.. Caftellus, from Hippocrates. 
AEDES. *A»v%;. From a Negative, and ,, Sweet. Un- 
pleaſant, Diſagreeable. It is ſometimes applied to Aliments. 
AEDOIA. A.. From ai%;, Modeſty.. The fame as 
PupenDa, by which is meant the Parts ſubſervient to Gene- 
ration in both Sexes. | 
AGAGROPILA. From d, the Rupicapra, or Rock- 
Goat, Chæmois, or Gems, and ex, a Ball. Velſchius wrote 
a Treatiſe on the Virtues of this. It is a little Ball found in 
the Stomach of Does and Goats in Germany, which ſome have 
pretended to be formed by the Doronicum, or Leopards Bane, 
on which theſe Animals feed; but it is now certain that it 
conſiſts only of Hairs, which ſwallow ; and the like Balls 
are found in the Stomachs of Cows, Hogs, Boars, &c. and 
conſequently are of no medicinal Virtue ; though, from the 
falſe Opinion concerning their Original, ſome have celebrated 
them in Looſeneſſes, Hæmorrhages, &c. becauſe of the Plants 
from whence they conceived them to be formed. "They have 
likewiſe been recommended in a Vertigo, becauſe the Goats 
which produce them climb very ſteep Rocks without being 
giddy. Geoffroy. b 
Kk NON. A, . From &:yupe;, a Poplar. An Oint- 
ment ſo called, becauſe the Catkins, or Fruit of the Poplar 
is one of the principal Ingredients in it. It is made after the 
following Manner: 
In the Spring Seaſon, when the Seeds of the Black Poplar have 
moſt Reſin about them, bruiſe them, and put four Ounces 
of them into a Pint of ſweet Oil; let it digeſt forty Days 
in the Sun, or boil three Hours in a double Veſſel (a 
Circulatory I ſuppoſe) and afterwards be ſtrained. Paulus 
gineta, |. vii. c. 20. | 
AEGEIROS. "Avyugec. The Poplar. Hippocrates recom- 
mends nine Grains of the Cretan Poplar to be taken bruiſed in 
black Wine, as a Medicine to promote the Expulſion of the 
Feetus. Foeſius interprets it the Black Poplar. See Porul us. 
AGIDES. a A Diſorder of the Eyes. It is men- 
tioned by Hippocrates, ( Prædict. I. ii.) where, in the Opinion 
of Foeſius, it ſignifies ſmall white Cicatrices in the Eye, cauſed 
by an Afflux of corroſive Humours upon the Part. But he 
interprets the ſame Word in a different Manner in his Com- 
mentary on the Paſſage where it again occurs (Coac. Prænot. 
218). Here, he fays, it ſignifies ſmall white Concretions of 
Humours, which ftick upon the Pupil, and obſcure the Sight. 
Caſtellus blames Foeſius for calling one of theſe Cicatrices or 
Concretions a, which, he ſays, ſhould be wrote awie; ; but 
it is not certain that this Correction is right; nor do I ſee any 
Reaſon to think the Word ſhould be taken in different Senſes 
in the two Paſſages quoted above. Criſpinus interprets ai; 
a white Membrane or Cicatrix in the Eyes. In Inflammations 
of the Eyes, where there is a conſiderable Afflux of Humours 
to the Part, we frequently obſerve little white Specks to ariſe 
upon the Pupil, which ſometimes increaſe ſo much as to be- 
come a Film. Theſe always diſappear ſpontaneouſly, as the 
Inflammation is reſolved, and the Humours diverted another 
Way. But if ſharp painful Powders, or Collyria are applied, 
they are frequently ſo hardened and fixed, as not to be re- 
moved afterwards by any Means whatever. : 
Theſe ſeem to be what are meant by Zgides. 
 £ZGIDION. 'A»yi%s. From ad, or de. The Name 
of a Collyrium deſcribed by Actius againſt Defluxions or Inflam- 
mations of- the Eyes. iur. | 
A GILOPS. "Avjixed, The Cerrus Mas majore Glande 
(Park.) is called thus. Gerard mentions it under the Name of 
Cerris majore Glamde. HoLME Oak, with EAT Acorns. 
It 3s. the Quercus Cahce echinato, Glande majore dm 
Idezorum, Aſpris Maurorum, Cerrus Latinorum of Caſp. Bau- 
hine. J. Bauh, thinks it the Aſpris of hraſtus. 22 
We faw the Cups of the Acorns of this Tree at Venice, 
where are called Vallonia, taking the Name from Apol- 
| Jonia, a City of Dalmatia, now called Vallonia, whence they 
are brought. uſe them for the ſame Purpoſes as we do 
the Bark of Oak, namely, to dreſs Leather, 8 
© The 375 this Acorn, which was brought from Cape 
d' Aria by Valerand Dourez, is thus deſcribed by J. Bauhine : 
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of the Stalk come forth ſmall Ears, proceeding from un 
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Its Cavity was an Inch and a half in Diameter, anq 
what leſs in Depth. The Cup itſelf was ſurrounded yy 
Multitude of thick ſtiff Prickles, ſomewhat reſembling 
Fra tof a Rock. It was not leſs than three Indy 
in Diameter, was hairy on the Inſide; its Scales wa 
broad, and of a white Aſh Colour. Whether the Tree 
ever deſcribed I cannot tell; for thoſe found on the \ 
from Peſaro to Rome, deſcribed by Lobel, I ſuppoſe to beth 
fame with thoſe we ſaw about the Lake of Bolſena; by yg 
Corri had ſmaller, ſmoother, and leſs prickly Caps. 
Nor does that ſeem to be any other, whoſe Branches yy 
ſent to Bauhine by Dalechampius. It had the Leaves o 
common Oak, or | longer, and more finely and deeply j 
the upper Face ſhining, the under of an aſh Colour. The n 
ſticks cloſe to the Wood, and the Cups of the Acorns wy 
prickly and thorny, an Inch in Breadth, but the Acorn way 
yet ripe, and the Cups were in every Reſpect like the ich 
Cup of the Oak of Burgundy. | 

The Leaves of the Cerrus obſeryed by us aboug the Lal 
Bolſena in Tuſcany were exactly ſuch as Bauhine her; 
ſcribes ; but the Cups of the Acorns were different from vv 
of the Cerrus, which are called Vallonia. | 

The Uſe of the Cups is to die Woollen Cloth black ink 
of Galls ; but they give a fainter Colour, and not ſo laſt 
valuable. Ray's Hiſtory of Plants. 

There are ſome other Vegetables called by the Name of 5; 

s, as the ; | 
ny Avenacea ſterilis elatior, C. B. Bromos herba ſw 
vena fterilis, Park. Bromos fterilis, Ger. Ægilips Matthial, |, 
GREAT WILD OAT-GRAss, or DRANK. 

The Roots are full of ſmall Fibres, and entangled one 
another; the Stalks riſe ſeveral from one Root, a Cubit hi 
more, ſlender and divided by ſeveral Joints or Knots, d 
five, each Stalk bears a Panicle divided many Ways, lite 
of which hanging by long and ſlender Filaments, and as 
pacted of ſeveral huſky Subſtances laid one upon another, y 
on the Appearance of a ſmall Ear, not much unlike the hu 
Heads of Oats, with a long ſoft Beard, ſometimes of 2 
Colour. The Leaves are of a moderate Breadth, roug 
hairy at the Edges. When the Plant turns to Straw, 
Root withers. Wy * | 

It grows by Hedges, Paths, and the Sides of Fields, ut 
Month of May. | 
The Root boiled in white Wine, and the Decoction & 
for ſome „is commended by Tragus as a lg 
Remedy for the Worms in Children. i 

Dioſcorides gives the following Account of it: 

The Ægilops is a ſmall Plant, with Leaves like thoſe of M 
but ſofter, and producing its Seed at the very Top, wicht 
two or three in Number, of a red Colour, and incloſe 
bearded Huſks. . 5 

The Herb applied with Meal, by Way of Cataplaſm, al 
the Ægilips, and diſcuſſes Hardneſſes. Meal wet wih! 
Juice, and afterwards dried, is kept for the ſaid Pu 
Dioſcorides, l. iv. c. 139. | 

ſecond Sort of Ægilops is the 

Feftuca lmgiſſimis ariſtis, C. B. Æęilips bromoides, Tab G 
BEARDED WIID OarTs. | 

It ſhoots forth many ſmall, narrow, oblong Leaves, dn 

iſhed by ſeveral fine Curls, among which ariſe three d N 

ender Stalks, a Foot high, bearing Oaten Ears, with entf 
Huſks, of a ſpadiceous [bright bay] Colour, and armed will 
very long Beard, which proceeding from leafy Huſks, lan 
an one Side, 2 | 

We obſerved this Species more than once in Germany. I 
bernamantanus took notice of it between Worms and Fra 
dale. Its flender Beard is often turned in the Manner of W 
r 1 Ege, N 
Egilips Narbonenſis, Lob. Feſtuca gilobs Naben 

| Hoke Ger. n xiv. ſive 55 


Park. Feftura 
altera capitulis duris, C. B. HAvER GRASsSCZ.f 
It has a little white and fibrous Root, which ſhoot 1 
ſome ſlender Stalks, about a Foot high. It has but few "N 
and thoſe beſt reſembling the Leaves of Wheat and Bale) f 
ſofter and ſmoother, and hairy round the Edges. At ür 
three hard Heads, and conſiſting of ſome ſtriated Huſt, 
contain the Seed, which is like Barley, only ſomewhat hel 
and broader, and three in Number, immediately under ue, 
vert of an inner c Huſk. From the Huſks, and 
the Seed, comes forth a fine, ſharp, oblong, white 1 
It is very common in Sicily, Italy and Languedoc; 11 
vence in France, in hot and ſandy Soils, and in Fields | 
Wheat and Barley (Lob. C. B.). Cultivated in 2 
grows higher and bigger, the Ears conſiſting of hive 4 
Heads. In Sicily there is a white and a b Spec 
the Beatd is more raiſed.” Cf, Is obſerved w d 
ference. * 1 „ BY, Ws, 
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| than once, had Experience of its Virtue 
C 2 — but it was in the Beginning of that Diſ- 
and before it had made any conſiderable Progreſs. It 
Ari and a Dryer, without much heating. The 
| made into Malt with other Corn, communicates an in- 
ating Quality to the Beer. Lob. Ray 1289, 1290. 
n gilops, or Anchilops, is an Abſceſs in the Canthus of 
Eye, next the Noſe, containing Pus, which breaking, either 
Hz the Bone, or —_—_ itſelf at the Canthus, or into 
Noſe. . Gal. in Iſag. vel Medico, & 15. , 
drween the Bone of the Noſe and the great Canthus near 
Eye, a ſmall Tubercle, like an Abſceſs, often riſes, and 
ally breaking into the Corner, becomes difficult to cure, if 
taken care of. Gal. de Compoſe Med. ſec. Loc. l. v. c. 1. 
In Anchileps is a Tumor in the great Canthus, containing 
lle&tion of Humours, perforated or not perforated. Galen. 
uit. Med. ; 
in Ægilips is an Abſceſs near the great Canthus. Alt is 
cult to cure, becauſe the ſubjacent Bone, from the Thin- 
of its Subſtance, is corroded. et. lib. vii. cap. 87. 
in Ægilips is an Abſceſs between the great Canthus and the 
e, which, if it breaks, and is neglected, cauſes a Fiſtula 
to the Bone. Before it breaks and becomes an Ulcer, it 
alled an Anchilops. P. Aeg. lib. iii. cap. 22. 
n #gilops is a ſuppurated Tumor between the great Can- 
and the Noſe. P. Aeg. lib. vi. cap. 22. 
Agilabs is an Abſceſs broken between the great Canthus 
the Noſe. Before it breaks it is called an Anchilops ; and, 
eglected after it breaks, turns to a Fiſtula, and ſpreads to 
Bone, being then not eaſy to be cured. Actuarius, lib. i. 
Diagnoſe Path. cap. 7. 
the Corner of the Eye next the Noſe, a kind of ſmall Fi- 
z diſcovers itſelf, from which a Humour conſtantly diſtils. 
Greeks call it Ægilops, and it is a perpetual Nuſance to 
Eye. Sometimes it eats through the Bone into the Noſe. 
etimes it turns cancerous, when the Veins appear diſtended 
crooked, the Colour pale, and the Skin hard, and being 
y irritated, it raiſes an Inflammation in the neighbouring 
s. It is a dangerous thing to attempt the Cure of thoſe 
are cancerous, becauſe it only haſtens Death. 
hen this Ulcer penetrates into the Noſe, all Remedies are 
ain, for the Patient will never be cured ; but whilſt it is 
fined to the Angle of the Eye, a Cure may be attempted, 
oh even that is difficult ; and the nearer the Foramen is to 
Corner, the greater will be the Difficulty, becauſe of the 
little Room the Hand has to act; but the Work is like to 
eaſier, whilſt the Diſtemper is recent. 
The ſuperior Part of the Orifice muſt be taken hold of 
h a Hook, then cut out all that is hollow, as in Fi- 
p's, till you come to the Bone, the Eye and other adjoining 
s being well defended. The Bone is to be well cauterized, 


Bone may exfoliate, ſuch as Chalcanthum, Chalcitis, or 
digreaſe, which laſt works more ſlowly and with leſs Effect 
the two former. The Bone, thus cauterized, is to be 
ed as other Bones are which are treated in the ſame Man- 
. Celſus. lib. vii. cap. 7. 

Erikps, fo called from dit, a Goat, and «, an Eye, becauſe 
ple who have this Dictemper are ſaid to have a Caſt of their 
, which reſembles that of a Goat, and which Virgil alludes 
Tranſuerſa tuentibus Hircis. Paulus Ægineta has given it 
Name of Auchilips before it is ulcerated, which Diſtinction 
been obſerved by later Writers. When the Tumor is 
A is called Zg:ilops, Avicenna calls it Garab and Al- 


t is a Tubercle in the inner Canthus of the Eye, and is ei- 
r ſcrophulous, atheromatous, or of the Nature of a Meliceris ; 
very apt to turn ſinuous, and being ſo, whether it proves 
Jous or not, is however called a Fiſtula Lachrymalis. Miſe- 


Matter tontained in this Tumor is ſo ſharp and puru- 
t that it corrodes not only the Skin, but even the Lachrymal 
&, the Fat ſeated near the Sinuſſes of the Eyes, and ſome- 
ies the Bones called Offa Plana, and even the adjacent Bones 
the Noſe, where it cauſes frequently a dangerous - Caries. 
netimes the inferior and ſuperior Lachrymal Ducts are fo to- 
} eroded, that the Tears mixed with Matter continuall 
into the Eye, from the Puncta Lachrymalia, and at laſt 
ge a true Piſtula Lachrymalis. But oftentimes Tears only 
4 Fo. Eye, when it is properly enough called Epi- 
er. | 
u the Beginning of this Diſorder, a Tumor with, and 
heimes without 1 often appears ſuperficially; and 
times ſeated ſo deep, that unleſs the Part is preſſed 
e Finger it cannot be perceived. The Matter often 
* 2 Way under the lower Eye-lid, from the Tubercle 
þ rated, where it increaſes by Degrees, till it runs over 
W. Tears, Sennertus. - | 2 
* kenerally find a Fiſtula Lachrymalis joined with the - 
1% which is chief; owing to its being ſeated in ſuch a 


if it be carious, ſome apply Cauſtics, that a larger Portion 
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Manner, that the Tears and Matter cannot paſs to the Noſe, 
and ſo conſequently muſt weaken and extend by Degrees the 
Lachrymal Bag. 

The principal Cauſe of an Ægilops is an Abſceſs conſequent 
to an Inflammation. I have ſeen it very often cauſed by an 
Opthalmia, and the Small-pox. Herfter. | 

The Cauſes of an Ægilops are the ſame that produce the 
like Tumors in other Places ; but in ſome Caſes it is made by 
Fluxion, and appears firſt as a ſmall Phlegmon. This Diſeaſe 
is frequently a Symptom of the Lues Venerea. 

If it is made by Congeſtion, as in the Atheroma, Steatoma, 
and Meliceris, the Tubercle is round, without diſcolouring the 
Skin ; but if by Fluxion, then it appears red, with Pain and In- 
flammation over the whole Eye. Sometimes it begins only 
with a weeping of that Corner, and is not diſcovered till it 
affects the Eye with Redneſs, and then, by Preſſure with your 
Finger upon that Canthus, a mixed Matter may be diſcharged, 
Part of which is not unlike the White of an Egg. This Mat- 
ter ſometimes eats through the Bone, and diſcharges itſelf 
through the Noſe with a fœtid Smell. Viſeman. 

The Ægilops, if not taken in time, is difficultly cured, 

It is alſo very troubleſome when ſeated deep; but is worſe 
if it burſts inwardly, becauſe it often corrupts the adjacent 
Bones. 

If the Tumor is not inflammatory, as the Meliceris and 
Atheroma, the Cure is effected not ſo much by Medicine, as 
by Surgery. 

If it turns cancerous, it is very dangerous to attempt a Cure, 
as Death is often haſtened by it. Sennertus. 

If the Ulcer be accompanied with Eroſion, it will be apt to 
terminate cancerous, in which Caſe Me Cure is deplorable. 
Wiſeman. 

he Indication of Cure is taken from the Condition of the 
Agileps, whether it is in its beginning with Inflammation, or 
Congeſtion, paſling its Matter under the Cilium into the Eye. 

In the Beginning, Bleeding and Purging are neceſſary, alſo 
ſuch Alteratives as are preſcribed in the general Cure of Strumas, 
(See STRUMA) with Regulation of Diet accordingly. 

Externally we'apply Repellents to the diſeaſed fart, to pre- 
vent Fluxion, of the Waters of Purſlane, Lettuce, Plantain, 
Horſe- tail, Night- ſnhade, and Frogs Spawn, with the Whites 
of Eggs, and Armenian Bole. To intercept the Matter, we 
apply Gum Maſtic, Tacamahac, or the Rupture Plaiſter, to 
the Temples, and adjacent Parts. MP | 

If the Tumor increaſe with Tenſion and Pain, it will be 
then reaſonable to endeavour Diſcuſſion, by a Decoction of 
Wormwood, Elder-flowers, Rue, Lentil and Vetch-meal, 
either in Wine or Water. If the Tumor tend to ſuppurate, 
it muſt be forwarded with a Cataplaſm of white Lilly Roots, 
Mucilage of Marſh-mallow-Seeds, Linſeed, Foenugreek, Wheat- 
flower, and Hogs-lard. When the Matter is well concocted, 
let it be diſcharged either by Knife, or Cauftic. The only 
Caution is, that it muſt be opened at ſuch a Diſtance from the 
Edge of the Eye-lid, ' that it may not divide; for in ſo doing, 
a remedileſs Blemiſh' will be left, and the Eye will be ſubject to 
Fluxion, and apt to water ever after. 

If it is opened by Cauſtic, it will require the greater Care. 
I, for the moſt Part, open them by Inciſion; then digeſt them 
with a Doſſil dipt in Oil of Roſes, and the Volk of an Egg, 
over which I apply Galen's Cerate, or ſuch like, with a Com- 
preſs dipped in ſome of the before mentioned diftilled Waters, 
to contemperate the Heat in the Part ; and afterwards deterge 
with Honey of Roſes, and Syrup of Roſes, or with this : 


Take of common Honey two Ounces ; Verdigreaſe a Dram; 


Spirits of Wine four Ounces ;z boil them till one third Part 
is conſumed. 

Then diſpoſe them to cicatrize with this: | 

Take of yellow Myrobolans one Dram ; Frankincenſe and 
Myrrh each two Scruples ; Tutty one Scruple ; Comphirs 
two Grains. Infuſe them in Roſe-water and white Wine, 
each four Ounces; then boil to a Conſumption of a third 
Part, and filtre for Uſe. And afterwards with Ointment 
of Tutty, and Lime-Water, and with good Compreſſion 
cicatrize them. | * 


If the Ulcer is fiſtulous, it becomes a FIST uLA LAchRr- 


MALIS, which ſee. Wiſeman. 


As the inflammatory #gilops rather tends to Suppuration 
than Reſolution, it muſt be brought to Maturation as faſt as 


poſſible, leſt perhaps by Delay it ſhould degenerate into a 


troubleſome Fiſtula. The Applications proper for this Purpoſe 
are emollient Cataplaſms, or Plaifters of Diachylon with the 


Gums. But as ſoon as Matter is known to be formed, the 


lower Part of the Tubercle ought immediately to be opened 
with a Knife or Lancet, and the Matter being preſſed out, the 


Abſceſs muſt be carefully deterged with the Oleum Philoſopho- 


rum, a digeſtive Ointment, or with Honey of Roſes, . with a 


little Myrrh, Ægyptiacum, or red Precipitate, and then the Ulcer 


muſt be healed with ſome proper Balſam. But if the Abſceſs 


breaks of its own Accord, as 1 often does, and the Aperture 
| | n 18 
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is fo ſmall that the Matter cannot diſcharge itſelf, it ought 
immediately to be enlarged with a Piece of- prepared Spunge, or 


Gentian-root, or with the Knife, after which it muſt be treated - 


as is faid above. If the Bone is diſcovered to be carious, it will be 
proper ww dreſs it with Lint wet with Spirits of Vitriol, or of 
Sulphur; or, inſtead of them, the Powder os Eſſence of Eu- 
phorbium may be uſed, and over the a Compreſs 
dipped in Lime-Water, or ſome cooling Liquor muſt be ap- 
plied, till the Caries is removed, and the Wound fit for heal- 
ing. The Caries may ſometimes be ſcraped off with the Ru- 
gine. But the actual ee applied through a proper Can- 
nula forwards the Cure ſurpriſingly; the Ulcer afterwards will 
be cured by Balſamies. Ferfter. 


A young Gentlewoman abounding with acid Serum, was ſeized 
with an Inflammation and Tumor in the great Canthus or 
Angle of her Eye. She had been dreſſed by ſome neigh- 
bouring Friend till the Inflammation cloſed up her Eye-lid, 
and alarmed her by the great Diſcharge of a mixed ſerous Mat- 
ter. I obſerving the Tumor perfectly ſuppurated, and the 
Matter ſhining under the Cuticula ready to burſt through, 
opened it by the Point of a Lancet, without drawing one Drop 
of Blood. The Matter diſc „I dreſſed it with a Doſ- 
fil dipped in the Volk of an Egg, with a Plaiſter of Galen's 
Cerate, and Cloths dipped in red Wine over all, with con- 
venient Bandage. The next Day I took off the Dreſſings, 
and fomented it with a Decoction of the Leaves of Mallows, 
Violets, Betony, Sage, and red Roſes, in Wine and Water, 
repeating the Dreſſings as before, and let her blood in the 
Arm. At the next Day's Dreſſing, I found the Swelling 
of her Eye-lid relaxg and the external Inflammation miti- 
gated, but the Eye itlelf inflamed. I fomented and dreſſed 
the Abſceſs with a Doſſil dipt in Syrup of Reſes, applying a 
Pledgit of Ointment of Tutty over it, with a ſoft Compreſs 
thereupon, leaving the Eye at Liberty to be refreſhed with 
the Air, and to be dreſſed with Breaſt Milk as pleaſed. 
To the Forehead Frontlets were applied, to reſtrain and 
intercept the Influx. Lenient Purgatives and traumatic De- 
coctions were preſcribed. The Orifice was kept open ſuf- 
fciently for the Diſcharge of the Matter, and Convenience of 

: Externally refrigerant and exſiccant Medicines were 
applied, and a few Drops of ITincture of Verdigreaſe were 
added to the Syrup, in which I dipped my Doſſils. Yet 
EC my Endeavours, the Matter having made its 
Way into the Eye, flowed both Ways in too great a Quan- 
tity for ſome time. Upon which I dreſſed the Ulcer with a 
Doſſil dipped in Precipitate, and applied over it a Pledgit 
with Vigo's Ointment of Tutty with Compreſs and Bandage. 
After I had thus digeſted it, I dreſſed it with a Doffil dipped 
in Aqua viridis, which I leſſened daily, and at laſt cicatrized 
it firm. M iſeman. | | 
The Bandage is the .ſame as for the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, 

dee FASCIA. 


AGIMIUS. A Phyſician who was the firſt that wrote a 
Treatiſe on the Pulſe, as we learn from Galen. His Country 
was Velia, or Elis. His Age is uncertain. Le Clerc thinks 
he lived before Hippocrates. Pliny mentions one of this Name 
who was remarkable for his great Age, lib. vii. cap. 48, having 
lived two hundred Years. As he ſays nothing more of him, it 
is not known if he was the fame as the above mentioned, or 
another. | 

His Treatife on the Pulfe was entitled Hit Taxusr, Of Palpi- 
tations, which was the ancient Word to expreſs the Pulſe. Hence 
Schulzius concludes he muſt be very ancient, as having lived 
before the other Words afterwards uſed by medicinal Writers 
to expreſs the Pulſe were in Uſe. : 

Another Argument for the Antiquity of Ægimus is drawn 
from Galen's repreſenting him as the firſt who wrote on the 
Subject of Pulſe, which cannot be true unleſs he was prior to 
Hippocrates, becauſe the laſt named Author makes frequent 
Mention of the Pulſe. | | 

Schulzius makes a ſmall Miſtake in ſaying the Ægimius taken 
notice of by Pliny was of Velia ; for Pliny only mentions his 


great e 5 
NT A (PAurus) a 2 — of the ſeventh Century, 
was fo called from /Egina, the of his Birth, as appears 
from two Lines prefixed to the firſt Edition of his Works. 
ane ee pur nth, 73 ns v Me & 
„ee, Fold" it v e. , 
This is the Work of Paulus, a Native of #gina, who had 
travelled over the greate/t Part of the World. | 
Tui Circumſtance of his Life is the greateſt Part of what 
is known of him; and the Curioſity which the Mention of a 
Traveller naturally excites, muſt remain unſatisfied, and we 
muſt confine ourſelves to an Account of his Works, | 


That. —— of - every kind is capricioufly diſtributed 
cannot but frequently ' obſerved; nor is it for 
Authors, than for Men of every other Claſs, te be fecipenſ- 


| ed for their Endeavours in a Manner diſproportioned to'their 
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Merit. Paulus is, in the Opinion of Dr. Freind, one oft _g 
unfortunate Writers who have been long rated below thy, 
lue, and been deſpiſed for want of being read. _ 
He appears, upon a careful Examination, not to he bi 
plicite a Tranſcriber as he is generally repreſented ; h 
have conſidered the Practice of the Ancients attentiyely q 
to have admitted or rejected it upon juſt Conſideration, j 
ſometimes diſſents from Galen, and once ventures to ih 
1 of the 1 1 ine eſtabliſhed by Hippocrates ly * 
If. | 
In his ſixth Book, in which he profeſſedly treats of q 
oe Operations, and which Freind eſteems the beſt Boh A. 
produced before the Reſtoration of Learning, thema 
many Practices and Operations mentioned, which no prey, 
Author appears to have been acquainted with. 1 

He deſcribes the ſeveral Sorts of Hernia's with great In 
neſs; and very circumſtantially lays down the Method of wil 
ing the Inciſion, when the Gut cannot be replaced yi 
out it. 

The Operation of opening the Arteries behind the Ear h. 
tranſverſe Section, and the Application of a Cautery after 
are very accurately laid down by him. 

He has a very exact Account of Bronchotomy, wig 
tranſlated by Dr. Freind, and will be given under the ai 
BroncnoTomy. 4 5 
FR. An in ſeven Books has been ſeveral times printel 

reek. | 

The firſt Edition is that of Aldus x528. 

The ſecond was publiſhed at Baſil 1538, by Andres d 
tander, under the Care of Hieronymus Connie, who wil 
fome Emendations in the Text, and added ſome Notes. 

It has been tranſlated into Latin by three different Hand, i 
banus Torinus, Johannes Guniterius Andernacus, and [a 
Cornarius, to whom the World is obliged for many uſcfi 


qudicial 
eſe I 
ſervatic 
wer, f 
Dioſcor 
ii. cap. 
es of t. 
raiſes : 


marks upon this Author. wher 
The Arabians call this Phyſician Bulos M Agianitbi. ed by 
Herbelot fays he lived in the time of the Emperor Herd e mix 

and in the Reign of Omar, the ſecond Chalife of the Mw they arc 

mans, who died if the Year of the Hegira 23, which anſvn er Ki 


ces tho 
anointir 
portion 
iſes. 

o this 


the Year of Chriſt 645. Honani, the Son of Iſaac, tut 
the nine Books of Paulus A gineta into Arabic. I do not 
whether he met with two more than are now extant in G 
or whether theſe ſeven were divided in a different Manns, 
as to make nine. Fabricius is of Opinion, that the ſud 
ſeventh Book, which are pretty long, were each divided yl 
Arabian into two. | L 1 

It is eſteemed the peculiar Excellence of this Author ti is Pl. 
underſtood the Diforders to which Women are ſubject; xi Lauroc 
quired the Name of Al. Kavabeli, that is, Obfetricius, becui ea in J 
uſed to inſtruct Midwives in the Duties of their Office, nd in g 


teach them how to treat Women in Child-bed. Fa Way to 
Herbelot. > Acc 
AGLE. An allegorical Daughter of Zſculapiv Bees ex 
Clerc thinks by gk is meant the Light of the Sun, wih*(corides 
purifies the Air. 2 the Bo 
AEGLIA. A, or *AryNin, According to Gottes they wer 
Caſtellus the ſame as ae, Agis, or ah,, /Egias. Nl 0 og 
GIDES. 8. lib. x 
AGOCERAS. *Avyoxiza;, From 44 a Goat, and 4 About H 


Horn. Feen ſo called from the Form of the diu Fly per: 
Pods which it bears; theſe were imagined to reſemi ff extherec 
Horns of a Goat. -Gorreus. | N 

OLETfHRON. From 446 a Goat, and bu Poilor 


ſtruction. N | this, in A 

Tournefort deſcribes a Plant by the Name of Cham" 1 wither, 
ares Pontica, maxima, Meſpili folio, flore tutes, which hel FT NOXIOU 
to be the ZEgolethron of Pliny, and which he met W wok ap 
Aſa, - ; | lour a 


- It is a Tree which grows higher than a tall Man, W. | good Ho! 
Trunk about the Size of the From this ariſe than the 
Branches, ſubdivided agai | 


naked except at their Extremities, where they 
Tufts of Leaves like the Medlar. Theſe Leaves are n 
Inches long, and an Inch broad in the Middle, pointed , d old, 
Extremities, bat moſt ſo at that next the Pedicle, of 1 11 
green, ſomewhat hairy, and bordered at the Edges wich! 

Ike the Eye-lids. Rib of the Leaf is ſtrong, and TT. 30 
into Nerves which are ſpread on the Surface. I his Rid ot i. 
a Continuation of the Pedicle, which is three or fo . 
long, and about a Line in Thickneſs. The Flower 2 4 is F 
the Extremities of the Branches, eighteen or twenty "2 


in a Tuft, each ſuſtained by a Pedicle about an 1" en Tz. 
hairy, and ſpringing from the Ale of certain ſmall, ne t b. d 
' ous, whitiſh Leaves, ſeven or eight Lines long, for „ Pl. 
broad. Every Flower forms a Canal of two Lines 1 ee * 
Diameter, ſuperficially channelled, hairy and yellow, __l 10 de 
to red, which, at about an Inch Diſtance from — | Ei 8 Rod 
expanded, and divided into five Parts, one of hie * a 4 
an Inch long, and as much broad, which bending 9? on | 
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four, forms a kind of Gothic Arch ; the Colour 
1 but more like Gold about the Middle. The 
four Diviſions are of the ſame Colour, but neither ſo long 
ſo broad. This Flower is perforated at the Bottom, and 
is Perforation articulated with the Piſtil, which is pyrami- 
channel led, and about two Lines long, of a pale green, 
ewhat hairy, and terminated with a crooked Filament two 
es long, which ends in a pale -u_ul Knob. Round the 
Eration of the Flower ariſe five ina, ſhorter than the 
uneven, bent and furniſhed with Heads full of a yellowiſh 
| f the Stamina are of this Colour, hairy from their firſt 
earance as far as the Middle, and all bent to one Side, like 
ſe of the Fraxinella. The Piſtil becomes a Fruit of about 
Lines long, and ſix or ſeven Diameter, and divided into 
or eight Apartments. Mr. Tournefort never ſaw the Fruit 
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* 
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he Leaves of this Plant are ſtyptic. The Smell of the 
wer is like that of the Honey-ſuckle, but ſtronger and in- 


cating. 
. — goes on to tell us, that he was ſo taken 

the Beauty of this Flower, that he made a Noſegay of it, 
ich he deſigned as a preſent for Numan Cuprogli, at that 
> Baſſa of Erzerum, whom he had the Honour to accom- 
y on the Black Sea ; but he was informed by his Chaia that 
Smell of it was thought to cauſe Vapours, and a Vertigo; 
was told by the People of the Country, that it was eſteemed 
judicial to the Brain. 
heſe People have a Tradition, probably founded on repeated 
ſervations, that the Honey which the Bees get from this 
ver, ſtupifies thoſe who eat it, and inclines them to vomit. 
Dioſcorides ſpeaks of this Honey in much the ſame Terms, 
ll, _ 103. About Heraclea in Pontus, ſays he, at certain 
es of the Year, the Honey makes thoſe mad who eat of it, 
raiſes a plentiful Sweat; this Effect is owing to the Flowers 

whence they gather it. Thoſe whom it affects are re- 
ed by eating Rue, and ſalt Meats (rapyx3), and drinking 
e mixed with Honey, Preys are to be repeated as often 
they are diſcharged by Vomit. I ſuppoſe he means Honey 
* Kind. Dioſcorides adds, ua“ ones is 22 £4 
ces thoſe ſneeze that ſmell to it. It takes away Freckles, 
anointing them with it, mixed with Coſtus; and with a 
portion of Salt, Pliny fays of Alves, it cures Lividneſs from 
iſes. | 
o this Pliny adds, that the ſame Diſorders are communi- 
ed to Dogs, that eat the Excrements of thoſe who have taken 
Honey. 
is Plant, and the Chamærododendros Pontica, maxima, 
o Lauraceraſi, flore e cærules purpuraſcente, grow about He- 
ea in Pontus, now called Penderactis, or Elegri, and are 
nd in great Plenty upon the Coaſt, and in the Woods all 
Way to Trebiſond and beyond. | 

Account which Pliny gives of the Plants from whence 

Bees extract this Honey, is more plain- than either that of 
oſcorides or Ariſtotle, which laſt believed that it was gathered 
m the Box- tree, and that it made thoſe mad who eat of it, 
they were well before ; and on the contrary, cured thoſe 


8. lib. XXi. cap. 13. 8 i ä 

About Heraclea, in Pontus, ſome Vears the Honey is ex- 
tely pernicious. Authors have not informed us what Plant 
is gathered from; what I have diſcovered of this I ſhall relate. 


ing Poiſon to Cattle, but particularly to Goats. The Flowers 
this, in a moiſt Spring, acquire a poiſonous Quality when 
J wither, Hence it happens that the Honey is not every 
ar noxious, That which is poiſonous is diſtinguiſhed by re- 
Col 
good Honey, and cauſes Sneezing, and it is more ponder- 
b than that Which is wholeſome. Thoſe Who eat of it caſt 
mlclyes" on the Ground, and ſcek by all Means to cool 
mlelves, becauſe they ſweat immoderatel . x 
The Antidote ſpecified' by Pliny is the ſame in Dioſco- 
ies, He adds, that Mead prepared with this is innocent when 
gows old, and that in the ſame Country (Pontus) amongſt 
Sanni, there is another Sort of Honey, which, by reaſon 
the Madneſs it produces, is Glled Mznomenon. This 
ect is ſaid to be owing to the Flower of the Rododendros, 
h which the Woods abound. And that Country, though 
Pays Tribute to the Romans in Wax, never ſell their Honey, 
nul it n e... n 
dam this Paſſage Mr. Tournefort concludes, with very good 
won, that the Egolethrun is the Species of rododen- 


— 


md by Pliny, is the Chameredadendros maxima folio Lauro- 
| gh, ore e ceEruler r which he ſays may be 
4 Redodendros Pontica Flinii, to diſtinguiſh it from the 


I." Rodedendros, Oleandet, gr Roſe Br. 
n certain that the Oleander, or Roſe Bay, Rododendros, does 
do on the Coaſts of the Euxine Sea, that Climate being 


o were mad before they took it. The Paſſage in Pliny is 


is, in thoſe Parts, a Plant called Ægolethren, from its 


more fluid than the other Honey, and not concreting ; 
ur alſo is more red, the Smell is different from that 


zo fepteſents it as unfit for internal Uſe 


0 I have deſcribed above 3. and that the Rododendros, men- | pared in # | | 
the above mentioned Ricinus, which wes alſo called Croton, 


too cold, -Very few are to be found beyond the Dardanels 
but they are very common by the Sides of the Rivulets in 
the Iſlands of the Archipelago. Hence it is certain that the 
Rododendros of Pontus, taken notice of by Pliny, cannot be 
the Oleander, or common Rododendros. 'Tournefort, in 
theſe Quotations, has made ſome little Miſtakes, which I have 
endeavoured to rectify. a 

Xenophon relates a very extraordinary Effect of this Honey 
upon the ten thouſand Men, which he commanded, in their 
Retreat. He tells us when they approached near Trebiſond, 
they found a great Number of Bee-hives, and the Soldiers eat 
plentifully of the Honey. Upon this they were ſeized with a 
Vomiting and Purging, which was ſucceeded by a Delirium, 
inſomuch that thoſe who were leaſt affected ſeemed to be drunk, 
and the reſt either mad or dying. The Camp had the Appear- 
ance of a Field of Battle, ſo many Bodies lying about, which 
ſeemed either dead or expiring. However nobody died by 
it; for the next Day the Diforder ceaſed about the ſame time 
that it began the Day before; ſo that the third or fourth Day 
the Men recovered, but remained weak and faint, as if they 
had taken ſome ſtrong Medicine. 

Diodorus Siculus relates this Story with the ſame Circum- 
ſtances. The Father Lamberti, a Miſſionary, relates, that 
the Honey which the Bees collect from a certain Shrub in 
Colchis or Mingrelia, is dangerous and emetic. This Shrub 
he calls Oleandro giallo, yellow Oleander, which Tournefort 
thinks without diſpute the ſame as the Chamerododendros Pon- 
tica, Meſpili folio, flore luteo, or Agolethron, The ſame Lam- 
berti deſcribes the Smell of this Flower, as betwixt that of 

; Muſk and yellow Wax. Tournefort ſays it is not unlike that 
of the Honey-ſuckle, but much ſtronger. Memoires de P Academie 
Royale des Sciences. 1704. 

AEGONYCHON., 'Aywx#. Dioſcorides, lib. iii. cap. 158, 
ſays the Lithoſpermon, Gromwell, is ſometimes thus called. 
It is derived from aiz, a Goat, and vt, the Hoof. Becauſe 
of the Solidity and Hardneſs of the Seed, in the Opinion of 
Gorræus. 

AGOPROSOPON. The ſame as /Ec1D1ov, which ſee. 

AGYPTIACUM UNGUENTUM. A Compoſition that 
is aſcribed originally to Meſue, and has been received by 
moſt Diſpenſatories that have been ſince wrote, without any 
material Alteration. It is thus given in the Diſpenſatory of our 
. own College. Wo cies 


Take of Verdigreaſe, or of the green Ruſt of Braſs finel 
powdered five Parts; of Honey four Parts; of the ſh 
Vinegar ſeven Parts; boil them altogether to a due Con- 
ſiſtence, and a duſky red Colour. 


The Scum of this Ointment is called Me! Ægyptiacum, - 
gyptian Honey. | 

The Compilers of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory ſeem to have 
thought this too ſtrong of the Verdigreaſe, and have lowered 


it by increaſing the Proportion of Honey. | 
Take of Verdigreaſe, reduced to fine Powder, five Qunces ; 
of Honey fourteen Ounces; of Vinegar ſeven Qunces ; 


boil them together over a gentle Fire to the Conſiſtence 
of an Unguent. | © 


'This is an admirable nt, and much recominended 
by chirurgical Writers to keep down fungous Excreſcences in 
Icers ; but it is too corroſive, eſpecially that of the Londan 
Diſpenſatory, except lowered according to the Circumſtances 
of the Caſe. The Hint of this Compoſition is taken from 
Dioſcorides, who recommends Verdigreaſe boiled with Honey 
for deterging foul Ulcers. And Aetius, Terrabib. iv. Serm. ii. 
cap. FA preſcribes an Ointment very little different from this. 
dee ABSCESSUS. T4 14 10} ©" LAG 
It would perhaps be ſomewhat difficult to account for the 


Name of this Ointment, becauſe none of the Ingredients bear 


any Analogy to Egypt. Aetius however takes notice of an 
Application made uſe of by a certain ian in the Cure of 
an Achor, wherein Verdi is a conſiderable Ingredient : 
Perhaps the Name may owe its 97555 to this, which indeed 
is not an Ointment, but a Plaiſter. i Tetrab, ii, Serm. ii. cap. 68. 
 AGYPTION. "aiyiiho., Very frequent Mention is made 
of this in Hippocrates, gg a Topic in Uterine Diſorders. Ga- 
len informs us there were four things which went by this Name. 
' Firſt, the PHE) . : I. 22119 iber e 23: Ch 
„ Avveriun Orrbu. Tele Boa, Egyptian Oil, alſo 
called Cicinum, which Dioſcorides ſays was exprefſed from the 
Seeds of the xizs, (Ricinus) or, as we call it, Palma Chriſti ; he 
8 * 1 (als) bur cer proper 
T Lamps Plaiſters 8 0 ee ol e "10. I 5 
Aetius informs us it was prepared in Egypt from the Seeds of 


by Bruiſing, - Expreffion and Boiling. He recommends it in 
Leproſies, Foulnefles of the Skin and Freckles, which he 

fat will take away by continual Uſe. © 
he Second was the EcovyyTIOn OI RU Alu, 4. 
rue i ox, White Egyptian Oil, prepared, GA * 
| enz 
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Galen, with Lillies, and called alſo Crininoh, or Suſinon O- 
leum. This is probably the ſimple Oil of Lillies mentioned by 
Dioſcorides. © | . 
e third Sort of Ægypti en was the alybrli ff Acuxtr, Un- 

Feyptium Album, white Ægyptian Ointment, called 
alſo Mendeſium, xpwiguupor, Or ode nue, and is probably that 
deſcribed thus by Dioſcorides. | 


Take of Oil nine Pounds five Ounces ; of Calamus five 
Pounds and a Quarter; of Myrrh five Ounces ; mix them 

- well with ſweet-ſcented Wine, and then boil them. Then 
ſtrain off the Oil, and, after infuſing in it three Pounds 
and a half of Cardamorms, that have been bruiſed, and 
macerated in Rain-water, pour it back. Let them ma- 
cerate, and then preſs them. This done, take of this 
Oil inſpiſſated three Pounds and a half, with Lillies a 
thouſand in Number. Strip theſe of their Leaves, and put 
them in a broad but not deep Baſon, and Jy the Oil 
upon them, ftir them well with your Hands anointed 
with Honey. Afterwards let them reſt a Day and a Night, 
and the next Morning remove it into your Sieve and ſtrain 
it, ſpeedily. taking off the Oil that ſwims upon the Wa- 
ter that was ed out with it; for this will not bear 
Water mixed with it, like the Roſaceum; but, if they 


are heated together, ferment and putrefy. It may be 


convenient therefore to move it often from one Veſſel to 


another anointed with Honey, firſt ſprinkling a little fine 


Salt, and taking away carefully the Impurities that gather 
upon it. After this, take the Refiduum out of the Sieve 
into the Baſon, and pour on it an equal Quantity of Oil 


* impregnated with the ſame Aromatics as before, and caſt 


therein ten Drams of bruiſed Cardamoms. When you 
have well ftirred it with your Hands, after a ſhort Reſt, 
preſs it, and remove the Impurities of the Liquor. Pour 
on Oil the third time, and do as before, adding the Car- 
damoms and Salt, 
nointed with Honey. The Oil that comes off by the 
firſt ſtraining is the beſt, the ſecond next, and the laſt 
in Order is the worſt. Then again take a thouſand Lillies, 
and plucking off the Leaves, diſpoſe them as before, and 
pour upon them the Oil that was firſt drawn off, and pro- 


ceed with them iri the fame Manner as with the firſt | 


thouſand; adding*the Cardamoms before ftraining. This 
done, pour on the ſecond Oil, and likewiſe the third, ob- 
ſerving a like Proceſs for each as for the firſt. The of- 
tener you macerate freſh Lillies, the more Virtue and 
Goodneſs will there be in your Ointment ; but when you 
think you have dane enough, add to every Preparation 


of Cinnamon ſeventy-five Drams ; others put an 

- equal Weight of Saffron and Cinnamon. Bruiſe them and 
put them in a Baſon of Water, and pour thereto the Oint- 
ment that was firſt drawn ; a little after pour it into ſmall 
dry Veſſels, firſt rubbed with Gum, or Myrrh, or Honey 
and Saffron diluted with Water. Do the ſame by the 
ſecond and third Ointment. . Some content themſelves 


with a ſimple Ointment, made of the Oil of the Ben-Nut, 


ar any other Oil, and Lillies. : | 


What is made in Phcenicia and Egypt ſcems to excel others, 


and of this the beſt is that which has the fragrant Smell of the 
Lilies. e 


It warms, ſoftens and opens Obſtructions of the Womb, and 


is good in Inflammations of the ſame Part; and, in general, is 
very beneficial in Women's Diſorders. It alſo; cures ſcurfy and 
ſcald Heads, and ſoon removes the Blackneſs from Wounds 


or Blows, and makes them of the ſame Colour with the reſt of 


the Skin. Drank, it purges Bile downwards, and provokes 


Dioſcorides, Ib. i. cap. 62. | 


Abe ſimple Oil of Lilies is probably that deſcribed by Paulus 


Agineta, lib. viii. cap. 20. 


he Metopium; but it cannot be the ſame that Galen means, ' 
becauſe the; Zlowers, of the Acantha are not any Part of ,its, 


C. 


Tue Oi of Lillics he fays (which others call Suſinum, per- 
haps becauſe it was invented at Suſte) is made of two 


Oiunces of the dried Leaves of white Lillies put Into an 


Ingredients. -. | 


and working it with your Hands a- 


Turpentine, Butter, Oil of Roſes, or of Lillies, and Saf; 


of the beſt Myrrh ſeventy-two Drams, of Saffron ten —_— it probably took the Name. 


- though the Patient was born with them. 


malignant Uleer of the Tonſils and Fauces, which he lb f 
gyptian or Syrian Ulcers, becauſe very frequent in theſe C 
tries. The Paſſage is in lib. i. de Cauſis & Signs Acutorum Me 
borum, cap. 9. * 1 85 


Urine 3 but it is hurtful to the Stomach, and creates a Nauſea. Diſtemper, becauſe of the Dryneſs of the Air, and the Vg 

of Food; for the Inhabitants live upon Roots, Herbs, a 

Seeds, and all Sorts of Garden-ſtuff, and their Drink & 

thick Water of the Nile, or a ſharp 

' Syria alſo is infeſted with this Diſeaſe, eſpecially that Fit 
5 N Cceloſyria ; whence they are called Egyptian or 9 
rr | PL SF. e. 


A GV. 


in the Noſe. He adviſes to cut a Spunge round like: 
of a Size to fit the Noſtril, and to involve it in Aon 
Flax, (Mp ai) for it does not ſeem to mean They FR 
rather a kind of Tow. FO, * 
. ALUTA AGYPTIA. Abe oxbreg. It is named hy 
pocrates (de Fractis) and ſeems to be a ſoft Leather, lit; h 
we uſe to ſpread Plaiſters upon. — 
AIIYITTH ETYOTHPIH, Egyptian Alum. See Al bin. 
AGYPTIUM ANDROMACHI EMPLASTRUY, j 
tius, Tetrab. iv. Serm. iii. cap. 13. introduces this Pl 
with great Encomiums. He fays it is famous for uniting 
largeſt Sinuſſes, for healing Cuts that lay the Bone bar, g 
Diſtortions and Luxations of the Limbs and Joints, for Bir, 
flicted by Men, Quadrupeds, or Reptiles ; laid on the * 
head, it ſtops Defluxions on the Kyes ; it heals the large x 
deepeſt Cuts with a Sword in thfee Days. It has an exc 
lent Virtue for diſcuſſing, ſo as to diſperſe a Collection of Pa 
unleſs there be a very large Quantity, without Perforaigg 
the Skin. It mollifies and ſupples the Limbs, though ner; 
ſtiff and hard, and brings malignant Ulcers to cicatriſe, J. 
thus prepared : a 5 N 
Take of Wax, Litharge, of each one hundred and tw 
four Drams ; of Gum Ammoniac ' fixty-two Drang: 
Turpentine thirty-two Drams ; of greaſy Wool, buy 
eighteen Drams; of Birthwort, Frankincenſe, Sum 
Aris, each eight Drams ; of the Scoria of Steel ch 
Drams ; of Myrrh three Drams ; of Opoponax twoDray 
of the Oil called Cicinum, or the Sicyonium, « 
Oil, three Pounds. Boil the Litharge with the Ol ti 
Conſiſtence ; then adding the Squama, let it boil ti 
will no longer raiſe a Spot in your Cloaths. Then af 
the Wax, after that the Gum Ammoniac bruiſed, Wh 
theſe are melted put in the Turpentine, and takingit 
the Fire, mix in with it the Frankincenſe bruiſed, of 
the Aſhes of the burnt Wool, and work it up vich w 
Hands, and uſe it ſometimes pure, ſometimes diluted 


AGYPTIUM CROCEUM UNGUENTUM. Ti 
an Ointment deſcribed by Aetius, Terrab. ii. Serm. iv. Co. 
— takes the Name from Crocus, Saffron, that gives it the (+ 
our. „ 

AGYPTIUS PESSUS. This Peſſary is deſcribed by Pals 
FA gineta, from Antylus, Lib. vii. cap. 24. It conſiſts of Hayy 


of each equal Parts, If the Vagina is ſordid, and not infune 
the Author ſays that Verdigreaſe may be added in a C 
equal to half that of each of the other Ingredients. Fronts 


AGYPTIUM PHARMACUM AD AURES. Ai 
Tetrab. ii. Serm. ii. cap. 83. ſpeaks of this as excellent for 
terging . foetid Ulcers of the Ears, which he fays it cut 


Take of bitter Almonds two Drams ; of white Peppet m 
Drams ; the Inſide of Ægyptian Beans two Drams; f 
Saffron, Myrrh, Opium, Frankincenſe, Caſtor, each m 
Drams; Omphacium four Drams; Vitriol four Dum 
Aphronitrum two Drams. Pound them in Vinegz, 
which the Bark of Pomegranates has been boiled, till ii 
come to a Conſiſtence ſomewhat viſcid. Dilute this xi 
Ointment of Nard, and ſo drop it into the Ears. * 


AGYPTIA ULCERA. Arerzus deſcribes a Specis 


Of all Countries, ſays he, Egypt is moſt ſubject to U 


Liquor made of Buff 


jon js quite depraved, for they Meg 
forth nothing but the Ah Vapout'of the 'Utcer, and in 


II 


againſt their Tonſils, or back into their Noſtrils. 8 A 


E ON 


forth very little, becauſe the Ulcers, which are as 
8 are ſtill — inflamed by the fervent Breath; a 
"r(eneſs and Loſs of the Voice comes on, and theſe Symp- 
| increaſe more and more, till the Patient on a ſudden 
to the Ground, and there expires. See ToONSILLZ. 
EGYPTIA ANTIDOTUS. The Egyptian Antidote. 
my of theſe are deſcribed by Nicolaus Myrepſus, in his firſt 
don, which treats of Antidotes. Their Deſcriptions are 
long, and not of ſufficient Importance to be inſerted 


\EICHRYSON. "Auxpuoor. From at, always, and Xpuo%, 
14. A Name of the Sedum majus. Gorræus. See SE DVU. 
\EIGLUCES. A, . From a, always, and yavxds, 

A Sort of ſweet Wine, that went by that Name, as though 
ere always Muſt. It is thus prepared; as ſoon as the 
| is tunned immediately from the Wine-preſs, they ſet the 
Nels under Water, to ſtand during Winter, that it may keep 


Wine. . 
\EIPATHEIA. 'Aund0ua. From at, always, and wales, 


Affection or Paſſion. A never-ceaſing Affection or Paſſion. 
AEITHALES. Abt. From a., always, and 94x, to 
green. Another Name for the Sedum majus. 
LEIZOON. Alge. From di, always, and d, Life. Sem- 
vum, Sedum, Houſeleek. An Herb, of which there 
three Species in Dioſcorides, the great, the ſmall, and 
ird, called by the Greeks awhdzpn aypia, by the Latins II- 
ra, The great Sort is deſcribed as having a Stalk above a 
it high, as big as a Man's Thumb, fat, green with In- 
ns after the Manner of the La#aria vallaris, called xapaxias 
, Wood Spurge, with fat carnous Leaves, of the 
of a Man's Thumb, like a Tongue at the Top, ſome 
ting their convex Sides toward the Ground; others ſtanding 
e Head, and ſo compacted together all around, as to re- 
ent the Figure of an Eye, whence it is called &o@0axuts, 
Bepbanuis, The ſmall Sempervivum has many Stalks 
ting from one Root, with ſlender, round, fat, ſharp-pointed 
es. The middle Stalk riſes a Span high, bearing an Um- 
with a ſmall herbaceous Flower. "The two firſt Kinds 
douſeleek are cooling, and are alſo moderately drying and 
ngent. The third Kind has a ſmall, thick, hairy Leaf, 
like Purſlane. It is of a heating, acrimonious, exulcerat- 
Nature. Gorreus. 
LIANUS MECCIUS. A Phyſician that lived in the 
of the Emperor Adrian. We learn from Galen that he 
e well on the Diſſection of the Muſcles. It is alſo ſaid 
one of Galen's Maſters, by whom he is recorded to have 
a Phyſician of Abilities, and a very worthy Man. 
ELIUS PROMOTUS. There ſeems to have been two 
his Name, one a Diſciple of Oftanes the Perſian. This 
us accompanied Xerxes into Greece. 
ſecond was a Phyſician of Alexandria, who lived in the 
of Pompey. He wrote a Treatiſe wy} ie x} Snomrapiwn 
war, of Poiſons, and deleterious Medicines. Geſner and 
quellus ſay this Work is preſerved in ſome of the Italian 
ries in Manuſcript ; Mercurialis and Fabricius ſay in the 


MILIUS MACER. A Poet of Verona, who lived in 
Reign of Auguſtus, He was Contemporary with, and ſome- 
t older than Ovid, who ſpeaks of him thus: 


Sepe ſuas volucres legit mibi grandior avo + 
| Ynaque nocet ſerpens, que juvat herba, Macer. 


rom hence we learn he wrote on Birds, Serpents and Plants; 


Mr. Le Clerc is of Opinion he only gave an Account of 
Vegetables as were Antidotes to thoſe Poiſons as he ſpeaks 
Servius ſays the ſame Author wrote a Poem on Bees. 
is on Account of his Poem on Birds, Serpents and Herbs 
be is numbered amongſt the medicinal Authors. His 
& ae loſt; thoſe which go under his Name being, in 
Opinion of all the learned, ſuppoſititious, and are ſaid to be 
e b one Odobonus. vl earn 6 Fe 40 "1 | 
OLIPYLE. Kor iriIL ES. 1 do not know that this 
has any. Right to a Place in a Medicinal Dictionary, 
operly” belonging to experimental Philoſophy. However, 
illus has taken notice of it, I would not-omit it. o- 
kd Veſſels made either of Iron or Braſs, with a ſmall 
dez into theſe Water is put, and when they are placed 
Fire, the Water, rareſied into Vapour, burſts out with a 
eile and Force, imitating Wine. 
12 die whole Age of a Man, from his Birth 
properly, but | uſed frequently by Hippocrates to 
| the Remainder of a Man's Life. | g Ao - | 
[Ab ſignifies the ſpinal Marrow, and it is faid ſhould be 
r the latter End of the ſeyenth Book of the Epidemics 
of am. The Paſſage will then run thus, 8 2% df 
„ tee Athen, A certain Perſon being ill 4 Tabes 


| 4 died | the ſeventh Day. 1 Erotian. F oeſius, ſychius. 


ys cool; for it is only the Heat of the Muſt that turns it 


where the Mind is diſtracted betwixt Hope 


& Q 


AEONION. *Auwno. The Sedum majus, or greater Houſe- 
leek is by ſome called thus. Gorreus. 

ZEONESIS. Alb, , From Gtoe, perfundo, irrigo, to 
pour upon, or to wet by pouring a Fluid upon. It ſignifies a 
moiſtening the external Parts by Perfuſion, or Fomentation, 
Erotian. Foeſ. 

ORA. Alp. From 4wpiw, to lift up, ſuſpend, or hang 
on high. Geſtation, a Species of Exerciſe uſed by the An- 
cients, of which Aetius gives the following Account. Tetrab. i. 
Serm. iii. cap. 6. h | 

Other Kinds of Exerciſe, ſays he, conſiſt in Motion of the 
Body; but Geſtation is compounded of Motion, and ſuch a 
Diſpoſition as much reſembles Reſt, in which moſt Parts of 
the Body ſeem to lie ftill, while the whole is carried along 
the Way in which the Geſtation is directed. Hence it appears 
that Geſtation is at once the moſt beneficial and moſt gentle 
Kind of Exerciſe, ſince it procures no Laſſitude, and yet moves 
the Body after the manner of great Exerciſes. 

All Geftation has the Virtue of exciting and ventilating the 
innate Heat, of diſperſing the redundant Humours, of ſtrengthen- 
ing the Habit, and raiſing the dull and languid Powers, 

There are many different Species of Geſtation, ſome of 
which, in particular, are thoſe which follow: A Geſtation 
may be performed in a Bed, either made penſile (perhaps lite 
the medern Hammocks ) or moveable on the Fulcra, or Feet which 
ſupport it. A ſecond Way of Geſtation is in a Litter, which 
is alſo two-fold, that is, when the Perſon carried either fits of 
lies along. A third Way is in a Chariot, and a fourth in a 
Ship or Boat. Riding alſo may be accounted a Species of 
Geſtation. 

Geſtation in a Bed is convenient for feveriſh Perſons, and 
ſuch as have lain ſick a long time, who cannot well taiſe their 
weak and waſted Bodies. It is alſo proper for thoſe who be- 
gin to recover Strength after a Fever, and for ſuch as have 
taken Hellebore; it is good likewiſe in a Phrenſy, for it gently 
compoſes the Perturbation of the Spirits, and inclines to Sleep: 
Lethargies alſo, and Loſs of Appetite, are relieved by it. 

Geſtation in a Litter is proper for ſuch as labour under a 
lethargic, or ſemitertian, or quotidian Fever ; and hydropical 
Perſons ; ſuch as are ſeized with a Stupor, the Remains of an 
Apoplexy, or Palſy ; and for thoſe who are afflicted with the 
Gout or Stone. Perſons under a perfect Intermiſſion of a 
Fever are carried this Way in a fitting Poſture. 

As for Geſtation in a Chariot, there is ſomething ſhaking in 
it, which works upon chronic Diſtempers; but of this Kind 
ſome are more gentle and eaſy, others rougher and more ve- 
hement. The firſt, or ſofter, is to be uſed in Diſtempers of 
the Head, and Fluxes of the Inteſtines ; the latter, or more 
violent, is proper for Infirmities of the Breaſt or Stomach, for 
lax Tumors, hydropical Perſons, and ſuch as are ſeized with 
a Stupor. But vertiginous Perſons, and ſuch as have half their 
Head affected ſhould fit backwards, and move gently; We 
have known many cured this Way, who needed no other Help; 
but then their Seat muſt be ſo contrived; as that they may ſit 
in a pretty ſupine Poſture. . 

- Laſtly, Geſtation in a Boat or Ship, if near Land, and on 
a calm Sea, is proper for ſuch as have a Dropſy, or Elephan- 
tiaſis, ſuch as are | ſwelled, or ſtruck with a ſudden Palſy: 
This Geſtation at firſt turns the Stomach, but ſoon grows 1 
miliar and agreeable. But Geſtation upon the Sea is moſt vio- 
lent, and cauſes many and great Changes, as it muſt happen 
and Sorrow, Feat 
and Danger, and the Ship's Crew ſometimes exulting with] 
and Alacrity, at other times ſunk into Deſpair: All theſs 
things put together are of Force ſufficient to drive any old Diſ- 
temper out of the Body, and exclude it for ever, not to men- 
tion that a Mixture of Reſt and Motion, if any thing can do 
it, nouriſhes the Body: 10. 11036 1 4 
AOS. "Aire. It ſigniſies in Hippocrates a ſteep Place, 
or riſing Ground, of ſomewhat difficult Aſcent; 

+ QUALIS. >EqQuar. This, in a medicinal Senſe, is 


applied to any thing that is eonſiſtent with itſelf, and alwa 
the ſame, or that is the ſame in all its Parts. In this laſt Senſe, 


Pus or Matter is ſaid to be equal, or of an equal Conſiſtence, 

when it has no Admikture of Ichor or Sanies, but is all alike. 
A Temperament or Conſtitution is ſaid to be equal, which is 

not ſubject to Alteration or Exceſſes, but is always the ſame. 
- A. Pulſe is called equal that keeps the fame Tenor, without 
any Variation with reſpect to the time and manner of the Con- 
- Urine is called equal, when it always preſerves the ſame Ap- 
pearance in regard to its Colour, Conſiſtence, and Contents, 
ſo that what is made at one time ſhall be exactly the ſame 
as that made at any other time; and the Hypoſtaſis or Sediment 
in Urine is ſaid to be equal, when it is the ſame in every Part, 
and ſeems homogeneous. s I 55 
A Diſcaſe is called equal, when it perſeveres without any 
Variation in the Symptoms and Circumſtances that attend it. 
The Greeks expreſs this: by _ Hence Medicines my ro- 
0 . ; us 
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nox increaſes Phl 


| cannot ſubſiſt; the Air being 


| Call Parr 


AER 


duce to the Equality above mentioned ate called Aquanitia by 
— Authors, amongſt which Caſtellus quotes Jul. Cæſ. Clau- 

AQUILIBRIUM. The general Signification of this Word 
is — * underſtood to want Explanation. In a medicinal 
Senſe it is uſed to expreſs a juſt Proportion betwixt the Solids 
and Fluids of the Body, which is neceſſary to the Performance 
of the animal Functions, and a perfect State of Health. 

AQUINOCTIUM. The Equinox, of which there are 
two, the Vernal and Autumnal. Phyſicians have taken notice 
of theſe Equinoxes, as productive of certain Diſorders. Thus 
Egineta, from Diocles, lib. i. cap. 100. ſays the Vernal Equi- 
and ſweet Seroſities in the 3 
riſing of the Pleiades, which is fix and D refore 
we are to feed on aromatic and acrid A, 2 to uſe much 
Exerciſe. The Autumnal Equinox increaſes Phlegm, and thin 
Defluxions, till the Fall of the Pleiades, which is ſix and forty 
Days. During this Seaſon we are to ſtop Defluxions by the 
Uſe of highly aromatic and acrid Food, to avoid Emetics, to uſe 
much Exerciſe, and abſtain from Venery. 

The Autumnal Equinox is placed about the twenty-fourth 
Day of September by Paulus Ægineta, Ab. vii. cap. 11. 

he Vernal Æquinox 

of March, and the Autumnal on the twenty- fifth of September. 
Aetius Tetrab. i. Serm. iii. cap. 167. See Ak R. 
_ AQUIPOLLENS. Equal with reſpect to Strength. It 
has been uſed to expreſs an Equality of Force in the antagoniſt 
Muſcles, which move the ſame Part in different Directions. 
AER. A. The Ain. What is meant by this Word is fo 
commonly known, that it would be ſuperfluous to attempt to 
define it. Phyſicians in all Ages have eſteemed the Air as the 
grand Inſtrument in producing all Changes that happen in na- 
tural Bodies, and of great Importance both in producing and 
curing Diſtempers, and in deftroying and preſerving Health. 
In Medicine it is numbered the Non-naturals, and is 


more immediately neceſſary to animal and vegetable Life, than 


even Nutrition. 
_ Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Flatibus, gives his Sentiments 
with reſpect to the Air. He fays the Bodies of Men and all o- 
ther Animals are nouriſhed by three things, which are called 
Meat, Drink, and Spirits (i,; theſe, when within the 
Body, are called Wind or Flatuſſes . but out of the Body, 
Air. As this Air bears a great Part in whatever in the 
Univerſe, the Force thereof is a Subject conſiderable enough to 
deſerve Examination. The Wind is nothing but a Flux; or 
Effuſion of Air. When therefore there is a great deal of Air, 
r cops apr on 
Roots, and to raiſe: Waves in the capable of. elevating 
Ships of immenſe Burden to a prodigious Height, ſuch is its 
Force. Notwi ing this, it is inviſible, however manifeſt 
to the Underſtanding by the Effects. What is there tranſacted 
in the Univerſe without Air ? What Body is without it ? Or 
where is it not preſent? All the Space betwixt the Heavens and 
the Earth is filled with Air (. By this Winter and 
Summer are cauſed ; in the Winter it. is condenſed and cold, in 
the Summer mild and palm. The Sun, Moon and Stars per- 
their Courſes by the Aſſiſtance of the Air; for the Air is 
the Nouriſhment of Fire, inſomuch that Fire deprived of Air 


of che Water itſell. The. Air is the - Support of the Moon, 
and the Chariot of the Earth, and nothing; in Nature is void of 
it. The Air therefore of all things has the greateſt Influence, 
as has been faid above. ti bits box 103317 += 72 
| Air is the Support of the Life of Mortals, and the 

Cauſe of thoſe: Diſeaſes td Which Mankind is ſubect. And ſo 
neceſſary is the Air to our Bodies, that though-a Man may 
live two dr three Days or more without Meat or Drink 3 yet if 
the Pailbge of the Air into the Body ii intercepted for a very 
a Day, it is certain DetiraQionz ſo absolute is the 

it. Men ſometimes reſt frum all other Actions, 

or Liſt i full of Changes, Reſpiration alone is perpetual in 
Animals, who are perpetually employed either in Expiration 
c G6 3,603 $91 

2 e ee all Ani- 
mals and; the Air; I hom proceed to ſhew that it is not proba- 
ble that Diſeaſes can be cauſed by any thing but the Air, as it 
is received into the Body either in Quantities too · ſmall or too 
large, if it is either too much condenſed, or infected wit Con- 


tagion. 0 <5 3 or 491 4% DEMO 1 . 
J have quoted this Paſſage with a View, firſt to ſnew that 

had taken notice of the general Influence of the 
Air on Animal Bodies, which will appear more abundantly in his 
Treatiſe of Air, Water and Climates. gecondly, as an Inftance of 
the Precariouſneſsof Theory in Phyſic, ſince this great Man, hoſe 
Penetration enabled him to obſerve the Changes which happen 


is placed by Aetius on the twenty- third 


Floor be plentifully fprinkded with cold Water, weng 
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in Diſeaſes, and deſeribe them with the greateſt Accu 
alſo to accommodate Methods of Cure to Diſtempers, 2 


the _ beſt that could poſſibly be contrived, with the 


tials d had, in his Days, arrived to a Known. 
could not however avoid running into Puerilities ang 
when he attempted to reaſon about things which Were ty 
Subjects of his Senſes, and conſequently out of his Rea 

That great Poet and Philoſopher Virgil has been ſo 
more fortunate in his Account of the Effects of the jy 
Animal Bodies, inſomuch that he ſeems to have been acl 
with ſome of its Properties demonſtrated ſince by mea, 
Air-Pump, and by orher Experiments, which will be 

After having given an Account of the Prognoſtic, 
Weather, from the Changes produced in the Brute Cu 
he goes on to give the Reaſon for it thus : 


Haud equidem credo, quia fit divinitus illis 
Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major: 

Verum ubi tempeſtas, & cali mobilis humor 
Mutavere vias, & Jupiter humidus Auſtris 
Denſat erant que rera modo, & que denſa relaxat, 
Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, & pectora motus 
Nunc alios, alias dum nubila ventus agebat 
Conctpiunt : hinc ille auium concentus in agris, 


Et lætæ pecudes, & ovantes gutture corvi. 


Upon the Whole, it will by the Quotation] 
give from different Authors, = the ancient Phyſician 
perfectly ſenſible of the ce of the Air, both wi 
gard to the Preſervation of Health, and Cure of Dileaſs;i 
that they took more care than is uſual amongſt us, mtg 
to correct the noxious Qualities which the Air may com 
particular Times and Seaſons, and prevent the ill Effechtz 
of, but alſo to render it medicinal, and of Aſſiſtance inth(y 
of Diſeaſes. 

The very Air that ſurrounds us is continually pervering 
Temperament, while it to hot or dry, or cold as 
beyond a juſt Degree. As to other Cauſes, we are nd 
once obnoxious to them, nor meet with them every Dx; 
the Air that preſſes on our Bodies is circumfuſed arouni ai 
and is drawn into us by Reſpiration. Hence the Bodie dl 
mals muſt of neceſſity have their Temperament afft 
cording to the various Alterations it undergoes. Sometma 
ambient Air acquiring an Exceſs of Heat and Moiſture nut 
peſtilential Conſtitution, and becauſe the Humours of tba 
whichare bredofunwholeſome Food, are ſubject toputreh,aFt 
dation is laid for a peſtilential Fever. Actius Tetr. i. ln 
c. 94. 

- Graſs, in hi wy Collections, lib. ix. 1 
cri en the following Paſſages relating to the A 

The beſt Air is that which is the Sd; echt 
moiſt and heavy Vapours from any ſtanding Pools or Ma 
nor infected with unwholeſome ps and Exhalatiom 
ſome neighbouring Caverns, like that of Sardes and Hie 
Air that has contracted ill Qualities from the common 
belonging to ſome great City or Army, or from the dt 
putrefied Carcaſſes or rotten Dung of Vegetables, mul 
be bad, and ftands condemned. So likewiſe is that which5& 
and foggy from ſome neighbouring Lake or River, or cn 
on every Side with high Mountains, and never ſtirred or veW 
by the Winds; for this laſt Sort corrupts and ſuffocate n 
like the Air in Houſes that are uninhabited and ſhut up, ® 
contract much Filth and Mouldinefs for want of airing: | 
theſe Kinds of Air are hurtfiil to all Ages, as, on the cum 
a pure Air is univerſally agreeable. fe Difference d 
Air; which are in r to Heat or Cold, Dryneſs or Mo 
do not affect all P alike. To Bodies that ate in be 
Temperament the beſt temper'd Air is moſt agrecable ; bu 
ſuch as tranſgreſs in ſome prevailing Quality, that Air b ® 
choſen which exceeds in the contrary. Thus Heat cut 
balances Cold, and Dryneſs Moiſture, when too 2" 
Meaſure of one is compenſated by an equal Exceß u 

Alesander Trallanus, /pkoting of the Houſe i a 
heftical Patient is to be hdg, We are not only, la. 
give the ſick Perſon all the Means of Refrigeration 
outwardly be applied; but we ſhould ſtudy, by ſome 2 
Method; to change the Air, by producing in it a cool? 
lity, that may be ſerviceable to our Deſign. I there, 
Summer, let the Sick lie in a ſubterraneous Room, 


Let Water alſo fall from one Veſſel into another, 1% 
ſides the forementioned Benefit by its moderate and , 
Murmur induces Sleep. It would be yet better, * 11 
for our Purpoſe; if we could ſo change the Air, 33 a 
not only refrigerate, but corroborate” the Body: A Foot 
be, in à great Meaſure; effected by ſfirewing the age” 
Roſes; Houfleck; Bratnbles;* Twigs of the Lent 
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14:1. or ſomething of like Tendency, which has a 
Acre as well as _—_— Virtue. An Air thus tem- 
A muſt certainly be good for. all hectical Perſons, but eſpe- 
for thoſe who feel their Heart and Lungs principally af- 

ly for tho as 4 2 P d 
ed with a 2 Heat, like Fire; for ſuch Fatients do 
and ſo much Relief from a refrigerating Diet, as from the 
ation of the cool Air; as, on the contrary, they who 
their Liver, Belly, or any other Part, moſt ſenſibly diſ- 
red, receive more Benefit from Choice of Food than Change 
\ir, In ſhort then, while the Summer holds, we are to 
the Air by Refrigeration ; but in Winter we are not to 
ice a Warmth therein, becauſe however cold it be, it never 
s the Perſons we are ſpeaking of. The Body, for the ſame 
on, muſt be moderately, cloathed, and not heated with a 
Ititude of Garments, which may cauſe a Faintneſs. ib. Xli. 
| ix Egineta, for ſuch as have taken too violent Purges, ad- 
, among other things, that they may be kept from Air that 
eds a moderate Degree in Cold or Heat. Ihe firſt, ſays 
drives the Matter from the outer Parts r and aug- 
ts the Flux; the other diſſolves the Body, and deſtroys the 

neth. Ib. vii. cap. 7. ns 

he ſame Author, after ſpeaking of the Alterations made on 
Badies of Animals by the Changes of the Air, in the ſame Terms 
ttius, before quoted, thus goes on: He who knows theſe 
ps will not only be able to foretel what Diſtempers will 
ily happen from every Conſtitution z but will find out 
ods to prevent them, by inſtituting a Regimen quite op- 
e to the preſent prevailing Intemperies of the Air. What- 
Bodies then are ſubject, from their proper Temperament, 
ll into any Diſeaſe, are eaſily affected and hurt by a con- 
ing Diſpoſition of the Air; but ſuch as are of a Tempera- 
contrary to that of the Air, not only receive no Injury, 
find themſelves better; the Meaſure of their Exceſs in one 
ity compenſating for that of the Air in the contrary. A 
Man, therefore, who underſtands theſe Things, will pre- 
his Health by oppoſing Contraries to one another, ſome- 
$ uſing refrigerant, ſometimes heating Medicines, as need 

require. ih | Yo 
Jon the. firſt Intention, or Refrigeration, he makes fre- 
t Uſe of Water, indulges Reſt, eats little, and drinks plen- 
y.; but when he has Occaſion to acquire a contrary Qua- 
he knows by warm Cloathing, much | Exerciſe, full Eat- 
and ſober Drinking, to heat his Conſtitution as much as 
be Tequlite. A cold and moiſt Air may, in a good Mea- 
be remedied, and converted into the oppoſite Qualities of 
and dry, by making. large Fires, which Acron the Agri- 
ne js {aid to have done, in order to deſtroy the peſtilential 
ene by) 14 5 V 
bis Chapter an Ain is taken from Galen, and repeats verbatim 
is before quoted from Oribgfius, ar far as that Paſſage which 
ms, Air that 1s pent up between high Mountains, and then 
m thus : Tk Air on high Mountains, _and in billy. Coun- 
when no Wind ſtirs, is more wholeſome, and good for 
patic and conſumptive People, and all Indiſpoſitions of the 
Land Breaſt. But the Air of low Regions, which is pure, 
it for old People, and ſuch as are ſubject to Faintings. 
Sa Air is beneficial in hydropical and watery Diſtempers, 


0 es, according to. the Seaſons of the Year. 


>, there: are three ifferenees in each the firſt 
fe, ald Hal I , aer, 


ae ee to that, time; for the Extremes 
.. the adjoining Seaſans. Moreover, the Moon cauſes 
ranges in the Air every Revolution. The firſt Septenary, 
ater, which is reckoned from the new Moon to the ſeventh 
oy 5 is, like the Spring, hot and moiſt; The ſecond 
. hich holds to the full Moon, is like the Summer; 
1 d. the \ don now decreaſing, reſembles the Autumn; 
r laſt, the Winter. Vet fartherg every Day has its Dif- 
e of Air; for, the Morning is hot and .moiſt like | the 
Wn, which, the Bodies both of ſick, and ſound Perſons 
FR 

ot the Day. The. e of the Day may 
pared to. Summer, | the. Twilight Autumn, — he 
Winter. And laſtly, to conglude; the firſt Part of 
92 likened to the Spring, the Middle to Summer, and 
5 I ging it Order. Ken: & 440 7 11 1 I 
5, underſtood that Fluid, which is ſcarcely to be per- 
dan Senſes; but. which manifeſts itſelf by its Reſiſtance 
* moved in it, and by its ſtrong Motion againſt other 
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Bodies, when it is called Wind; and by this Reſiſtance and 
Motion of the Air, we know it is incumbent every where upon 
the Surface of our Earth, We all live in it, we enjoy it, and 
are perpetually kept alive by it. The Laws of our Exiſtence; 
and inevitable Neceſſity oblige us to inſpire and expire this Air, 
be it, what it will; inſomuch that all the Aſſiſtances of Art are 
vain, and all that is done for us in the common Courſe of 
Nature is fruitleſs, if we are deprived of the Benefit of the 
Air. | . 

If we examine into the Manner in which Nature operates ac- 
cording to the Laws which the great Creator has ordained, we 
ſhall plainly diſcover, that this Air is the grand, efficacious, 
and neceſſary Inſtrument which Nature univerſally employs in 
almoſt all the Operations ſhe is perpetually engaged in. For 
in this, Bodies of all Kinds are placed ; in this they move, and 
in this they perform all their Actions, as well thoſe which pro- 
ceed from their private and particular Natures, as thoſe which 
depend on their Relation to other Bodies. There is ſcarcely any 
Liquid, as appears by Experiments, which has not Air inter- 
mixed with it ; ſcarcely any Solid, out of which Air may not 
be extracted a So that it is ſcarce poſſible to ſpecify any 
Operation of Nature, which happens without the Aſſiſtance of 
Air, or utterly excluſive of it. The Operations of Fire, the 
Loadſtone, Gravity, and the particular Attraction and Repul- 
ſion of Corpuſcles, may perhaps be alone excepted, as capable 
of being performed without it ; to all others it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Whatever is performed in Chymiſtry is done in the Air, 


without any Exception, unleſs, 3 as the Alchymiſts will | 
oP 


have it, that the Matter of the Philoſophers Stone, rightly pre- 
pared, and carefully locked up in the Philoſophical Egg, is in- 
tirely deprived of all. crude Air, and is brought to its Maturity 


in vacuo; for they all are of Opinion, that nothing is ſo great 


an Obſtacle to the Maturation of this beautiful Fruit as the 
crude Air : But this is to be underſtood of other Particles that 
are intermixed with the Air, rather than of the pure Element 
itſelf. 


It is very certain, that Fire which puts all things in Motion; 


can neither be collected, preſerved, directed, increaſed, or mo- 
derated without Air. Hence, then, if Air is neceſſary to 


Fire, Air is alſo neceſſary to every Operation of Fire; ſo that 
without it Fire would ceaſe to operate, nor could it be applied 
to other Bodies. The Fire here meant is that which is excited 
and ſupported by inflammable Fuel, by the Means of which 
both Art and Nature execute their principal Purpoſes, 

Whoever has Leiſure and Inclination to take a View of the 


more general Claſſes of natural Bodies, will find, that Air is 
every where required to their Vitality, Growth, Vigour and 


Action; for if their Lives conſiſt in the Circulation of Humours 
through proper. Veſſels, and by a peculiar Power converting the 
extraneous Juices they receive into their own Nature, or at leaſt 
by a ſingular Virtue applying them to their Subſtance, and thus 
increaſing in their Magnitude, it ſeems utterly impoſſible that 
one of theſe Functions can be performed without the perpetual 
Affiſtance of Air. 1 29 Y | | 

The Chymiſts, I am ſenſible, will be ſurpriſed, when they 
hear the Air named as concerned in the ¶Cconomy of Foſſils, 
ſince the gręat —— of the Matter of which they are 
formed ſeems to require Fire alone, in order to be capable both 
of acting and undergoing whatever is brought about in this 
Species of Bodies; but certainly thoſe who have duly confidered 
the Nature of things, have long ago underſtood that Foſſils are 
brought forth and multiplied in the deepeſt Receſſes of the 
Mines, and are thence protruded upwards, and that all this is 
accompliſhed by the great Force of a ſubterraneous Fire. And 
as this is certain, ſo likewiſe it muſt be allowed; that this ſub- 
terraneous, veſtal, and perpetual Fire is there retained, col- 
lected and applied by the Air alone; This it will be proper to 
ſet in a true Light, as it is a Point which has not been clearly 
treated any where elſe. Air then is 4 heavy, elaſtic Fluid; 
denſe in proportion to the Weights that compreſs ĩt; acts more 
powerfully upon the ſame Fire, in Proportion to its acquired 
Denſity 3 expands itſelf in the ſame Ratio, as it is freed from 
Compreſſion; rarefies proportionably to the Intenſeneſs of the 
Fire that acts upon it; and infinuates itſelf into all things, 


and exerts chiefly all its Properties in thoſe Parts which are 


deep, and towards the Center of the Earth; Hence; there- 
fore, it always operates the more violently, the deeper and 
denſer it is; and being agitated by the Fire; Which by this very 
Attrition of the Air is collected there in greater Quantity, be- 
comes the phyſical Cauſe of the moſt violent Compreſſion, At- 
trition, Compaction, Depuration;” and Union of homogeneous 
Particles; and hence the Foffils which 3 there, are 
of a Nature ſuitable to fuch a Cauſe: Without Aix none of 
theſe would. be” produced; and perhaps this is the ſole Reaſon 
why they are only formed iti theſe Places. 
: What Burbasbs ſays Ber abr Fubtertantout Firzt, nit ths 
Praduction of. Metals by Means { Ein r, Aa en whnt Proof. 
Nor will it be any ways neeeſſary to plain the Power: of Air 
upon Animals and Plants; fot ſonie late very accurate 8 
e 
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ments have fully taught us, that no Eggs of Animals, or Seeds 
of Plants, be ever ſo ripe, pregnant, and the beſt of the 
Kind, and cheriſhed with ever ſo kindly a Warmth, will ever 
bring forth the Embryo's contained in them, but will remain 
intirely unaQtive, if they are either deprived of Air, or are in- 
cloſed in ſtagnating Air in Glaſſes hermetically ſealed. All ſmall 
Plants likewiſe, even the moſt minute Moſſes, or aquatic Ve- 
getables, when they are kept in a Place void of Air, or when it 
is not renewed, preſently wither and die. That the fame alſo 


happens to all Animals, even to the ſmalleſt Inſect, is true, 


beyond all Contradiction. ; 
An accurate Knowledge, therefore, of the Air, by which 


its actuating Properties may be underſtood, is abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for the pn ame ian, and Natural Philoſopher ; for 
this means alone we ſhall be able to comprehend a great many 
perations which are performed by Art or Nature itſelf, their 
principal Cauſe very often being ſome innate Power of the Air, 
that exiſts nowhere elſe. 

Mean time, there is not, perhaps, any natural Body, the 
perfect Knowledge of which it is more difficult to arrive at, be- 
cauſe, of itſelf, it ſcarcely affects the Organs of our Senſes. 
This one may juſtly attribute to its exceeding Subtilty, to which 
the Dulneſs of our Nerves renders us inſenſible; inaſmuch, as 


even by the Aſſiſtance of the moſt perfect Microſcopes, we are 
not able to diſcover any thing in it. But there is yet ſomewhat 


elſe in the Air, which is till a greater Obſtacle to our rightly 
underſtanding its Nature; and that is, its containing fo many 
various Kinds of Corpuſcles, that in the whole Univerſe there 
is not found a Fluid compounded of a greater Variety. 

It is highly neceſſary therefore, firſt of all, to conſider diſtinctly 
every ſingle — of the Air, carefully avoiding all Confuſion. 
This done, and each being ſeparately examined with due Appli- 
cation, it remains, by making an te of the whole, that 
we obtain as true a Knowledge of it as the Nature of the Thing 
will permit. 

The firſt Property then of Air, which offers itſelf to our Con- 
ſideration, is its Fluidity. This is ſo natural to it, that there is 
no Experiment the Event of which proves that Air could be 
deprived of it. It is evident to every one's Obſervation, that 
even in the ſharpeſt Froſt, when every thing, almoſt, is con- 

caled, the Air ftill remains liquid; even in an artificial Cold, 
orty Degrees greater than ever Nature has been obſerved to 
produce, the Air ftill retained its Fluidity, notwithſtanding it 
was ated upon by ſuch a prodigious Exceſs of Cold. If you 
compreſs the Air with ever fo Weight and Force, into 
the utmoſt Denſity, yet it does not then become ſolid by Con- 
cretion, but remains equally fluid as before; and as ſoon as ever 
the Compreſſion is removed, it reſumes its former Degree of 
Liquidity. Among the many Experiments I have made with 
reſpe to the Coagulations of various Liquors, I have never yet 
met with one fingle Experiment, by which it appeared doe 
Air was coagulated into a folid Maſs. I muſt own, that once 
about Noon, in a froſty Day, when the Air was very ſerene, I 
obſerved ſome very ſmall Corpulcles floating about in it, glit- 
tering in the Sun, and, by the Reflection from their little Sur- 
faces, ſparkling with extraordinary Coruſcations ; but after a 
careful Examination, I diſcovered that theſe were nothing but 
little Glebules of Water, which before were diſperſed in the 
Air, but were now united and congealed, and thus appeared in' 
Form of a very ſubtil Hoar-froſt. If therefore Fire can concrete 
with other Bodies, Air certainly appears to retain its Fluidity 
much more obſtinately than Fire itſelf. But, indeed, it rather 
ſeems probable, that there are in Nature two Fluids, the Ele- 
ments of which will never unite with each other, nor will ever 
harden with any other Bodies into one homogeneous Maſs: And 
theſe two are Air and Fire. In the mean time, however, I 
have not forgot, that the Air concretes together, and unites 
with every kind of known Bodies, and ſerves as a kind of Ele- 
ment in their Compoſition: For this is ſufficiently evident from 
the large Quantity of Air which ſpontaneouſly makes its Way 


ples; and this is now uſually, though perhaps not altogether 
properly, called factitious 1 The Fact upon Examination 


ſoever; it penetrates together with them into all the Receſſes of 


compound Bodies; thus at laſt, after a Coalition of the whole, 


it remains locked up in the Pores of Bodies, as it were, in very 


minute Veſſels; and afterwards, the Liquor in which it was 
conveyed thither being diſſipated, it is left there alone. Hence 
2 Rs Moeet br ks cung Bade? 

y lay | being retai the includ; As 
ſoon as ever, therefore, it can dil e itſelf from this Con- 

ne it r mop * returns 
with Velocity to its proper Nature. But this ſtill appears in a 
ſtronger Light, if we common Water, whilſt i 
There is concealed in it à great Quantity of inviſible Air: 
ſoon then as.ever the Water begins to form itſelf into Ice, 
its e nearet, and united together, as they 
now deprived of that Degree of Fire which is neceſſary to keep 
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Bubbles, and become again a moſt fluid Air; thus «; 
ly evincing, that this Air was in reality intercepted, bun 


the ſame with all other Bodies. This properly, therefore, 
be called the Lubricity of the Air. | 


tze Air reſiſting the 
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them aſunder, and prevent their running into their Natury 

nion, the Particles of Air, detained between the Co l 
Water, cannot congeal, but are preſſed out of theſe Integ 
where being united with other Particles, they are cold 


concreted, coagulated, or altered. The ſame Thing bein 
poſed in the like Manner in all other Bodies, the Fluch 
Air is ſufficiently demonſtrated. . . 

The extreme Smalneſs of every individual Particle q 0 
contributes greatly to its Fluidity; for they are ſo ext 
minute, that no one of them can be reprefented to the Eh 
any Microſcope whatever. And yet they are far a, 
thoſe of Fire; for they can neither make their Way tu 
Metals, Glaſs, Stone, or thick Wood, nor even thro 
Paper. And hence, Air may be excluded from any Play | 
cannot ſo much as paſs through thoſe inviſible Pores of kg 
through which Wine, Oils, Water, Brine, Lixivia, av 
Spirits, are able to inſinuate themſelves. Theſe Obſena 
are all evidently confirmed by the Air-pump : For if ala 
Ring is placed on the Brafs Plate which ſupports the Rec 
out of which the Air is exhaufted, and the Receiver is @, 
the ſaid Ring, then the Weight of the Atmoſphere, what 
Air is exhauſted from the Cavity of the Receiver, will pi 
Edge of the Receiver with fo much Force upon the Riy 
Leather, that the external Air will not paſs into the (s 
through the. Ducts of the porous Leather, but will be jg 
kept out; and yet, if you pour any one of the beſoliy 
tioned Liquors upon the Outſide of the Leather, it will x 
mediately imbibed, and it will ſoon infinuate itſelf unde 
Glaſs into the Vacuum; a manifeſt Proof, that other Ni 
though ſomewhat thick and tenacious, can eaſily pals thy 
the Pores of Bodies that repel and keep out the Air. Ani 
ſame Thing is alſo demonſtrated by an infinite Number a oy 
Experiments. 

In the next Place, theſe ultimate aerial Particles ar d 
feparated from one another, inſomuch, that their Diſunicug 
be procured by a Force fo ſmall, that it ſcarcely come wi 
the Obſervation of our Senſes. And this Separability of tel 
is ſuch, that it does not alter the Caſe, whatever is the Din 
on of the Body that divides it, whether upwards, downwal 
or ſideways. This eafy Diviſibility every one may obſer, 
conſiders the Motion of a ſmall Coliſhed Body through tel 
Air. Thus a Steel Needle moves with great Facility it 
circumambient Air, which Way foever you pleaſe; adi 


contain 
tmoſphe 


However, upon a critical Examination, we diſcoerſf 
Tendency towards a Union between the Particles of the A 
by means of which they readily run into a mutull i 
ciation, though a very flight one, which may eaſily b 
ftroyed : For it appears, that whenever one ſingle Pati 
Air lies concealed in any Liquid, it is not perceived; du 
ſoon as ever a like Particle is united with it, there pen 
ariſes a Bubble from this Union, which by a certain Tea 
reſiſts Diſſipation; and if afterwards another, and anotheti 
Bubble meets with the former, there ſucceeds, in Propoſt 
a ſtill greater Bubble, tenacious, as the former, of its My 
tude and ſpherical Figure. It may, perhaps, be thought, | 
this is rather owing to the Compreſſure of the ambient 14 
nor do I deny that it may poſſibly happen by that means: 9 
yet, the Effort at leaſt of the aerial Particles towards an li 
with one another will be ſtill greater than that beten! 
Particles of Water and the very. minute Particles of Air. 
— 2 between theſe Particles, * 3 

very ſmall. It may, be ſaid, theſe Partiches f 
each other, as the A A nm. 5 demonſtrated ; and W 
not to be denied. However, it remains certain, that ther 
Power in theſe Particles, by which, when they are unite 


ſpherical Figure, maintain themſelves in that fs 
barry arr fon Aw ſurround them. 
If we examine this Inclination to Coheſion more cloſe 
ſhall ſoon perceive, that the aerial Particles, ſingly 29% 
rately conſidered, very eaſily ſuffer themſelves to be mixes 
any other Liquid void of Alr; and that they obſtinatei 
in it, quietly reſting in its Interſtices, in the ſame Manner i 
Salts are diſſolved in Water. Beſides, it appears, oy 
acrial Bubble, that-is of many united Particles 
and placed on the Surface of a Liquor intirely deprived oy 
reſolve into its elementary Particles ; and that theſe, Vi 
are thus ſeparated, will be carried into the empty Pore ® 
Liquid, and never gather themſelyes into a Bubble agun, 


C 


by the additional Force of a ſtronger Cauſe. al 
And hence ya Por Ns Air to our _ 
be underſtood ; for nobody would ever have thought uf f 
which we now treat of, had not ſome large Bodies, und 
pally ſuch as contain but a ſmall Quantity of l 
large Surface, been moved broadways through it. In f 
Motion with a remarkable * 


* 


n j be a hard Body. And as theſe 
6 ney nn 333 actual Repules, increaſe ac- 
Ft the augmented Velocities with which the Bodies are 
th or, as the Mathematicians compute, in a duplicate 
; tion, hence it may happen that this imperceptible Softneſs 
duid Air may become as hard as a Stone: For if one 
d take a very thin Braſs Plate, an hundred Feet ſquare, 
tempt to move it directiy forwards, erect through the Air 
\ it was calm, with ſo great a Velocity that it ſhould move 
Ih a Space of two and twenty Feet in a Second, he would 
Fnd in this Air an incredible Reſiſtance or Hardneſs, eaſily 
computed by Mariotte's Method. And if with this Plate, 
and quieſcent, any one ſhould receive the Shock of a Wind, 
ng with the greateſt, Rapidity, he would then likewiſe ex- 
ce with what Hardneſs the Air is capable of ſtriking, when 
moved with ſuch Velocity. 3 
is to be underſtood of the whole Air as a Compound, in 
very large and heavy Bodies are capable of floating, as 
; by the Inſtances of Birds and Things of ſome Weight 
d away by the Wind ; not to mention thoſe of a light 
e, as Duſt, &c. BY | 
he next Property of Air, conſidered in the fame Manner 
fore, is the particular Weight of its whole Bulk; for in 
LeſpeCt all the Parts together, which in the Aggregate con- 
> this Air, preſs with ſuch a Force towards the Center of 
xrth, that by their Fluidity they form a Sphere around its 
>, Which may properly enough be called the Aeroſphere, 
hich, on account of the large Quantity of exhaling Va- 
contained in it, has hitherto, by Philoſophers, been called 
tmoſphere. | | 
te great Tuſcan Geometrician Torricellius, in the Year 
attempted to aſcertain the Weight of the Air. After 
e famous Otto Guerick proved this Gravity by ſeveral 
le Experiments. That ſubtile Philoſopher, Monſieur Paſ- 
afterwards cleared it farther up; and the great Mr. Boyle 
red it more compleat. It was Mariotte, however, who 
finiſhing Stroke to it, by the moſt curious Experiments 
infomuch, that now no Part of Natural Philoſophy ſtands 
furer Principles than this of the Gravity of the Air ; for 
e Aſſiſtance of what theſe Gentlemen have done, the 
tht of the whole gravitating Atmoſphere may be obtained 
greateſt Nicety, and expreſſed under the Denomination 
mmon Weights. 3 , ee 
bas hitherto, however, remained impoſſible to determine 
ct comparative Weight of the Body of Air; it appearing 
jo two equal Portions of Air, taken at the ſame time, bu 
ferent Heights, were ever of equal Weight ; but that, on 
dntrary, the lower Air always outweighed the higher. And 
olds ſo univerſally true, that the very ſame Thing is ob- 
from the Surface of the Earth to the Tops of the higheſt 
itains 3 and in the very ſame Place, at different Times, the 
c Gravity of the Air will be different. | | 
te Atmoſphere in our Climate, where-ever it has hitherto 
obſerved, is very conſiderably, - and almoſt always won- 
iy changing with reſpect to its Weight, Which never con- 
long the | Rwy This Variation is chiefly apparent when- 
there is any Alteration in the Meteors in the Air, which 
h frequent: For Rain, ſudden great Showers, Fogs, Hail, 
„Lightning, Thunder, Winds from various Quarters,' 
Is, Whirlwinds, Drought, and the Changes of the planeta- 
pets, are certain nication of the Atmoſphere's be- 
very ſoon! of a new or different Weight. In this Affair 
lfferent Seaſons of the Year likewiſe produce af incredible 
By means, thereſgqe, of this ſucceffive and inceſſant 
bility, depending on ſu@F a Number of Cauſes which are 
mully reviving, it comes to puſs that the Weight of the 
ſphere never continues long the ſane. And hence an in- 
Number of Effects abbut the Earth, which” almoſt all 
| upon' the Action of the gfavitating Air, are-in à perpe- 
ciſitude and Intonſtancy: 86 that this ſinigſe Mutability 
Air, in poine of Weight; ib the Source, of a great many 
lich prodiice! differettt Evedts: Ii dds Mea time 
ſr, by the help of very accurite Obſervations, continued 
it Space of above eightty-GiX' Vears, we ate row come to 
wyledge of the greateſt and Raff Gravity of Air that hap- 
n Europe: For, upon Examination, it has been found; 
e greateſt equilibrio with 


. 
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ſt Weiglit of che Atmoſphete is in 
Inches and a half of Quickfilyer in the Barometer, but 
tte leaſt would raiſe it onſy to'twenty-ſeven and ; half; {6 
be Difference appears to be almoſt a tenth Part of its great- 


at, within Which Oompals che perpetual Variation of 
Witch of the Atmoſphere is intluded. 


b ily” Alterati6n' depends dw any particular, and per- 

| erent Cauſes ;- a—_ -> Ap ſuch as are rates 

* end may be Conne a diligent Obſeryations. And 

ei this all be accsmpliſßeg, chen we hall be able to 

 Gllat Judgiment of thisFluQttation, which at preſent is 

en a8*uiicertaln;” Nichelaus Kruquius, whoſe Genius, 
2 


ne, and indefati 1 y, 8 12 KY 
ia cheſs Sore a el tot el Tale, 


compoſed with infinite Diligence and Accuracy, ſhew us at one 
View all the Cauſes contributing to every Degree of the increaſed 
Weight of the Atmoſphere, has given Reaſon to expect farther 
Diſcoveries. It were to be wiſhed that the Inquiries of this 
great Maſter in Natural Knowledge might meet with Encou- 


ragement equal to their Author's Merit; leſt, when he is gone, 
we ſhould look in vain for another that is equally qualificd for 


making Diſcoveries of this Nature. 


Laſtly, It has been likewiſe obſerved, that the Weight of the 
common Air, about our Earth, at the time of the middle 
Weight of the Atmoſphere, and in the moſt temperate Seaſon 
of the Year, is to that of Water as 1 to 850 : But this muſt 
be underſtood with the Conditions mentioned above, otherwiſe 
nothing certain can be affirmed about it. 

The Air reſting with its whole Weight upon our Earth, 
preſſes its Surface perpetually. And this Freflure upon any par- 
ticular Body is equal to a Force which would ſuſtain a perpendi- 
cular Column of Mercury to the Height it then ſtands at in the 
Barometer ; the Baſe of which Column will be a horizontal 
Plane, cutting a Pyramid, whoſe Apex is in the Center of the 
Earth, whilſt its Sides touch the horizontal Limits of the Body 
thus preſſed by the Air. Thus then may this Power be every 
where exactly computed, by conſidering the Height of the 
Quickſilver in the Barometer at the time the Computation is 
made, and the Magnitude of the Surface of the Body preſſed 
upon. And hence it is inferred, in the ſecond Place, that Bo- 
dies placed on the Earth are ſo much the more preſſed by the 
incumbent Air, the nearer they are to its Center; for it is evi- 
dently demonſtrated in Hydroftatics, that the Preſſures of Li- 
quids upon their Baſes are in Proportion to their perpendicular 
Altitudes. Hence, therefore, if we conſider the Air as a Li- 
quid, every where homogeneous and incompreſſible, then the 
Proportion in which Bodies are compreſſed in every Part of the 
Perpendicular, from the Surface of the Earth to its Center, 
might be eaſily diſcovered : But as the elaſtic Power of the Air 
induces a great many very different Conſiderations, it will be 
neceſlary to treat of its Efes particularly. Mean time, it 
appears, on the other hand, that all Bodies, the farther they are 
raiſed above the Center of the Earth, the leſs in Proportion they 
are affected by the Preſſure of the Air. But it muſt be farther 
obſerved, that Bodies in the very ſame Situation will be more 


cloſely compreſſed together, as the Weight of the Air is 1. 


mented, aecording to the above mentioned Obſervations. And 

again, as ſoon as ever the ſame Air decreaſes in its Weight, 
the Preſſure upon theſe Bodies will be proportionably diminiſh- 
ed. Moreover, all thoſe Bodies that are expoſed to the Air are 
never long compreſſed with the ſame external Force, but the 
Compreſſion they ſuffer is varying continually ; with this Limita- 
tion however, that the Difference of the Preſſure is never found 
in the fame Place to exceed one tenth of the whole: Therefore, 
the Air itſelf, while by reſting on all Bodies it thus compreſſes 
them with various Forces, muſt likewiſe in Proportion be re- 
preſſed by them, provided they are elaſtic, or ſuch as have in 
them an inhate Effort to expand themſelves, or to recover 
that Size which is natural to them. Hence it appears, 
that in all Bodies, kick are ſituated in the Air, there. is 
a perpetual Oſcillation of their Particles, r to the 
reciprocg] Augmentation or Diminution of the Weight of the 


Air. This Ofcillation is but ſmall: indeed, as being confined 
within the Limits above ſpecified for the Compals of its Vari- 


ation; but {till it is a proper Oſcillation, and is almoſt continuali 
This Alteration, joined with the perpetual Change brought 
about with reſpe&t' to the Bulk of Bodies by the Actions of Heat 
and Cold, muſt have very conſiderable Effects. We acknow-. 
age, therefore, two perpetual Cauſes of the conſtant, internal 
Aotion of all che Particles of elaſtic Bodies; which are Fire, 
Mr ee hg be rolled, as 
upon Bodies which ate abſolutely ſoft, if any there are Iptirely 
deſtitute of a Powet to recover their former F igure, 9 75 the 
Force that preſſes chem is. remoyed ; and upon Bodies, ſuch as 
ater; which cannot by any external Weights be . od 
a ſmaller Space; upon ſuch, I lays the compreflive Force of 
the Atmoſphere, with regard to its Increaſe or Diminution, has 
o Effect; and, conſequently, upon ſuch Bodies the reciprocal 
ſeillatich we have mentioned will be of no Efficacy. Seeing 
then that Fire acts equally, and even more upon theſe very Bo- 
dies than on all Others, it plainly appears, that the Power o 
Fire, on this Accoufit, is to be regarded as far more univerſ⸗ 
than that of Air, ahd conſequently of any other Body: 
It will now be of Service ta us, if, with a View to Chymiſtry; 
we take notice of thoſe, Effects which the external Air pro- 
duces, conſidered as a Fluid and gravitating por. together i 
for in this Light it evidently appears, that it muſt reſt with Tome 
Force upon the outward, Surfaces of all Bodies, as has been ex- 
plained above. Hence therefore, in the firſt Place; it will inſi- 
nuate. itſelf between the Surfaces of all Bodies, the Diſtarices of 
which, from one another, leave Interftices wide enough to, ad- 
mit the external Air, which, by its Subtilty, or the looſe Tex- 
be able tv efiter into theſe void Spates: 


ture'of its Parts, may be al into theſe void Spades. 
Hence, alſo, it is evident; _ all the little inviſible * 
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of Bodies, though, in Appearance, perfectly empty, are, in 
Reality, A. Air, And ſince this Air muſt certainly, in 
thoſe 22 perform all the Effects which are proper to 
it, hence an infinite Number of the Operations of Nature will 
of conſequence depend upon it. Secondly, it is a curious Ob- 
ſervation in Hydroſtatics, that the heavy and fluid Air preſſes 
upon every Side of Bodies with an equal Force, whether the 
horizontal, vertical, ſuperior, inferior, or oblique, I his is de- 
monſtrated in that Science. 

We now proceed to the Conſideration of thoſe peculiar Pro- 
perties which are poſſeſſed by the Air alone. 

The firſt then that here offers itſelf to our Obſervation, is 
its Elaſticity. This is that ſingular Quality, by which all known 
Air, poſſefling a certain Space, and being confined there, ſo 
that it cannot eſcape, will, if it is preſſed together by a deter- 
mined Weight, reduce itſelf into a lefs Space, which will be 
always in a reciprocal Proportion to the Quantity of the Weight 


that acts upon it; with this Circumſtance, however, always 


attending it, that it will conſtantly, by a ſpontaneous Expan- 
fion, recover again the Space it had loft, in Proportion as the 
compreflive Force is diminiſhed ; and when this Force comes to 
be the ſame as it was in the Beginning of the Experiment, then 
the aerial Maſs will always infallibly itſelf throughout 
the whole Space that it before took up, provided that no other 
Cauſe, in the mean time, intervenes to prevent it. If the 
Preſſure is leſſened, Air extends itſelf to a larger Space; if it 
is increaſed, it reduces itſelf into a leſs. 

Now ſuch a Diſpoſition to yield ſo readily to ſuch a 
Compreſſion, and yet recover itſelf with ſuch a Spring, I 
do not remember to have been obſerved in any other Liquid 
hitherto examined. It is certain no ſuch thing is diſcovered in 
Alcohol, Oil, Water, Spirits, or any Lixivia. For though all 
theſe are 1 Cold, and dilated by Heat, yet they are 
not compreſſed by Weight ſo as to take up leſs Space; nox be- 


ing freed from Preſſure, do they expand themſelves. This, 


therefore, is the peculiar Property of Air. 
This Elaſticity of the Air cannot be deſtroyed, inaſmuch as, 
upon Examination by every Kind of Experiment, - it has alwa 


remained elaſtic; nor are its elaſtic Parts, either by long R 


» 
or the greateſt Preſſure, ever ſo altered as to loſe their Elaſti- 
city. For Mr. Boyle and Mariotte having, with a particular 
View to this, kept common Air ſtrongly compreſſed, and ſhut 
up in a Wind-gun, found, upon their ſetting it again at Liberty, 
that it was perfectly as elaſtic as it was before. And laſtly, that 
great Geometrician Robervallius, examining Air which had 
been ſhut up for the Space of fifteen Years in the like Manner, 
found that it had not loft any thing of its Elaſticity, See Du 
Hamel, Hift. de Þ Ac. Roy. des Sc. p. 368. But it will hereafter 
farther appear, that even thoſe elaſtic Particles of Air which are 
detained in the Interſtices of the moſt internal Parts of fluid or 
ſolid Bodies, do, when they are ſet free from thoſe Confine- 
ments, and are afterwards united to other Particles, exert a- 


„ as not to give the leaſt Indication of retaining it; for 
n as ever they recover their Liberty, 7 produce incre- 
dible Effects, which can be attributed to their Elaſticity alone; 
and hence it evidently appears, that neither "Time nor Reſt, nor 
even their ſuppoſed Concretion with animal, vegetable, or 
foſſil Subſtances, are ever able to deſtroy this wonderful Property 
of the Air. In the mean time, however, ſuch is the Nature 
of Air, that its elaſtic Particles, when ſeparate and by them- 
ſelves, 4 be fo united to other Bodies, by which they are 
intercepted, or at leaſt may reſt in them in ſuch a Manner, 
as not, for Ages together, to produce any elaſtic Effect; and 
that upon being freed from thoſe Bodies, and united with others 
of the like Nature, they demonſtrate that they have intirely 
retained their Elaſticity. Hartſhorn, . for Example, may be 
preſerved for Ages ; and yet, upon a chymical Examination of 
ſome which had been kept above Years, and by this 
Means was grown ee hard and dry, it is ſurpriſing what 
a prodigious Quantity of elaſtic Air it yielded in its Reſolu- 
tion. Hence, therefore, it is very probable, that one ſingle, 
aerial Particle is not elaſtic, with reſpect to the Increaſe or 
Decreaſe of incumbent Weights ; but that this Elaſticity then 
only exiſts, when two ſuch Particles of Air come to touch and 
repel one another; and that, conſequently, if theſe aerial 
Particles were ſo far diſtant from each other, as that this re- 
pelling Force ſhould utterly ceaſe, then this whole Fluid would, 
that time, neither ſpon expand itſelf, nor in the 
leaſt reſiſt any Compreſſion; but would then only exert this 
Power, when by being preſſed cloſe to one another, they ſhould 
begin to come within the Sphere of each other's Activity. One 
aerial Particle, therefore, would have nothing of this elaſtic 
Power; but it would be only the joint Effort of ſeveral. 
Hence then, in all Appearance, the elaſtic Force of Air ought 
to be regarded as conſtant and immutable. _ 
But in what Manner, or to what ſoeyer Air has 
been condenſed by . the utmoſt Power of Weights, it has al- 
remained, even in that Condition, very fluid ; for after it 


Pepe, Elaſticity, which they ſeemed to have loſt, to ſuch a 
as 


tas been contrated to a great Denlity, it has conſtantly reſtored 


by the Heat of boiling Water, ſuſtain 29600 


* 
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itſelf again, ſo as to fill exactly the former Space; 11 f. 
ticles receding from each other as readily as they hem 
together, Since, therefore, by every Experiment tus 
been hitherto made, this Property has been alway, an 
take place, we may ſafely aſſert, that the Fluidity of y, 
in all the large Compaſs, from the moſt rarefied to d 
condenſed, remains without Alteration; and that hach 
is neither capable of being conſolidated by the intenſe 
or the greateſt Degree of Compreſſion we are acquaints Wd 
But nothing in this Elaſticity of the »Air appear 2, 
Paradox to Perſons not acquainted with theſe Speculainn, b 
what Mr, Boyle has evinced with much Certainty, vi. 4, 
elaſtic Power which prevails in any particular Portion 4 
Air, can, without any greater Condenſation than wh ; 
ing to the compreſſing Air itſelf, ſuſtain all the Force az 
Column of the incumbent Atmoſphere. And ſecondy, 
this elaſtic Power, in ſuch a very ſmall Portion of 4;, 
by expanding itſelf, repel the Bodies which compres i 
as much Force, as that which is exerted by the whole c 


I 4 3 
A. * * 
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. 1 Air. 


is efficacious Power of the Air the Chymiſts ouy Wi 
have a particular Regard to, ſince in all their Operatz;, Wl 
formed by Means of Fire in cloſe Veſſels, this elaſtic Fam 
duces wonderful and often very «terrible Effects, adim wii 
violent compreſſive Force upon the Contents, often bum 
Veſſels, and producing many other great Events. ET 

A very little Portion of Air, therefore, where u 
fined, is capable of producing the very ſame Effects a 
large Quantity in another Place; for if any Portion qu 
mon Air is contained within a Cavity that is eaſily comm. 
it will there ſuſtain the whole Preflure, and wholly key 
the intire Body of the Atmoſphere. And whenever te 
— that Place is 4 by Fire, or freed from its extend 

ure, it immediately, by expanding itſelf, becomes ſo mi 
to produce ſuch Effects as are equal to thoſe of tea 
Body of Air. 2 
Another Law of the Elaſticity of the Air is, that via i 
condenſed in a certain and determinate Degree, it aqui 
the Application of Heat a greater Power to expand iti ul 
Sides, than it had before. And this Power of Rac 
ariſing from Heat, has the ſame Effect as if that Ait hl 
made denſer in Proportion to the Degree of Heat wiich t 
fore obtained. 
This Expanſion by Heat is ſooner brought about in tn 
any other „either fluid or ſolid, hitherto know int 
Univerſe. In Drebbelius's Thermometer, an Increaſe of fla 
not perceptible without ſuch a Contrivance, ſhews immeia 
a ſenſible Rarefaction of the Air. 
It is farther evident from Experiments, that of ll kn 
Bodies, Air is the only one which can be expanded by Fir 
ſo great a Degree; for Air, by the Application of Fire, bea 
ſo rare, that neither the Meaſure or Limits of ſuch is Di 
tion have been yet diſcovered. The Heat of boiling Watt! 
pands the Air to a third Part of its Bulk. 5/2. de I Au 
des Scien. 1699. p. 101. In the Heat then which is can 
fuſing Iron, certainly this Expanſion of the Air mult be 
menſely great. W ie lg n. » 
In this Part of the Hiſtory of Air Boerhaave ſeems to mis 
for Water is capable of a much greater Degree En 
by Fire than Air, ſo as to exert a prodigious Force, h ® 
very large Weights are eafily elevated, Now, I know 0 f 
ment which evinces clearly that it is poſſible to rarefy Ard 
Heat of an artificial Fire, ſo as to make it take up mth 
2 times the Space into wi is expanded in its WP 

rns | | | 
It is alſo found, that unequal Maſſes of Airs but d! 
ſame Denſity, are 2 expanded in the ſame Meaſure 1 
ſame F: ſo that theſe Expanſions in the fn 

ee of ity,, by a conſtant Law of Nature, always F 

roportion to the Augmentations of the Heat applied. * 
therefore, if the Expanſion of Air of a given Denſity, 1 1 
tain Degree of Heat, is once diſcovered, it will oouſtaiſ 


in all ſimilar Caſes. Upon this Subject let me refs 
me very curious Obſervations. in the Memoirs th 
2 of Sciences, 1699. P. 113. and likewiſe in the A 
or 1702. en nen e ee 
| Bur with regard to the Elaſticity of the Air, this 5 Fe: 
conſtantly obſerved, that the more it is condenſed by+* 
the greater elaſtic Force will it acquire by the ſame 
Fire, and n in a s Wa the Dang 1 
very curious Property, to th t Advantage or 
5 diſcovered by the — — des amen 
de I Acad. Roy, des Scion 170. Mem. 155. Hence, oy 
follows, that a Portion of Ar that is exceeding denſe, 
Means of à very little Fire, acquire the greateſt ren 
If, therefore, it were poſſble. that, common Air 7 
Reality be condenſed into a Space eight hundred nas o 
what it naturally takes up, then it might, 92. ww 
fince common Air, by the ſune Degree. of Heat, Wies 
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ich immenſe Force teaches us, that if the fierceſt 
DF — ſhould, in the Bowels of the Earth, be ap- 
1 to Air reduced to one eight hundredth Part of its Bulk, 
e would thence ariſe a moſt incredible Force, vaſtly ſu- 
zor to all that we are acquainted with. This, however, is 
ain, that if you increaſe the Denſity of the Air, and at 
lame time augment the Heat that is applied to it, then the 
je Power of the Air will always be increaſed in a compound 


io of both. , 
But, on the contrary, the leſs the Air is compreſſed, the leſs 


the elaſtic Force that it acquires from the ſame Degree of 
at. So that Air which by any Means-is rendered twice rarer, 
wires twice as much Heat to make it require the ſame Ela- 
ity that it had before, and thus in any Degree of Rare- 

tion. 
Theſe things the ſame celebrated Author, in the Places laſt 
ntioned, has demonſtrated by the moſt correct Experiments. 
nd hence we underſtand, that the Air in the higheſt Regions 
the Atmoſphere will ſcarcely acquire any InCreaſe of its 
ic Force from the moſt intenſe Heat ; but, on the contrary, 
l become almoſt unactive, on account of its exceeding Ra- 

- and this anſwers perfectly to Obſervation, 

laſt Law which is diſcovered in the Elaſticity of Air is, 


at it is contraſted into a ſmaller Space by Cold, as it is by 


Increaſe of Weight. Hence its * be always increaſed 
Proportion to the Augmentation of the Cold, 

It may be of ſome Importance to Chymiſtry to conſider theſe 
operties of Air, which 1 have related from the illuſtrious 
perhaave, who has collected every thing material which oc- 
rs in Authors who have wrote on this Subſet. It will be of 
hual Uſe, with reſpect to Phyſic, to be acquainted with thoſe 
ddies which float in the Air. And theſe are incredibly nu- 
erous, of various Natures, and perfectly different in different 
rts of the Atmoſphere. We ſhall not therefore deviate much 
pm the Truth, if we conſider it as a Chaos, in which Corpuſcles 
almoſt every Kind being confounded - together, make a 
ompoſition, conſiſting of the moſt different Things, of which 
will be incumbent on us to give a particular Account, that 
dm hence we may be enabled to make juſt Concluſions con- 


it, 
In the firſt Place, then, in the common Air, there is always 
d every where Fire, or Heat. . 


In the ſecond Place, there is Water contained always in 
te Air, and in every Part of it, and that in ſuch a Manner, 
at it does not appear poſſible, by any known Methods, to ſe- 
rate the Water intirely from it. ater is every Moment 
rſpiring from every Perſon in Health, in an inviſible Vapour. 
pnCtorius computes, that in the Space of one Night and Day, 
dere exhales from fuch a Perſon nearly the Weight of five 
dunds, much the greateſt Part of which is Water. A vaſt 
Nantity of aqueous Steams muſt therefore be continually ex- 
aling from the Animals of all Kinds that are ſcattered all over 
Earth; and that all Plants likewiſe ſend forth a dewy aqueous 
apour, is a Thing that has been long confirmed by Obſerva- 
dn: But the very induſtrious and ingenious Dr. Hales has 
tely, in his curious Treatiſe of Vegetable Staticks, proved by 
periments what prodigious Quantities of aqueous Vapours ex- 
ale from Plants ; not to mention the Water, that by means of 
dterraneous, culinary and chymical Fires, is continually rare- 
ed ſo as to riſe up into the Air. Dr. Halley, from the Obſerva- 
jons which he made with the greateſt Gas and Accuracy, 
as made it appear, that from the Surface of the Mediterranean 
one, in one Summer's Day, there exhales, by the Heat of 
de Seaſon only, without any Aſſiſtance from the Wind, 
2,800,000,000 Hogſheads of Water. See the Phil. Tran/. 
and the Wind and Sun elevate from the Surface of that Sea, 
bull a much larger Quantity, ibid. If we compare now the 
Quantity of Fog, Dew, Rain, Hoar-froſt, . Hail, Snow, and 
xturnal Moiſture, that may be collected in the Space of a 
hole Year, with the Water which in the ſame Space of Time, 
y means of the natural Heat, has exhaled into the Air, we 
ball find, that in one Vear there falls upon the Earth enough 
d cover the Surface of it to about thirty Inches high, as the 
| duſtrious Kruquius has plainly: proved by his Meteorological 
ables. Hence it is probable; that there every Year exhales 
to che Air, from the whole Surface of the Earth; aQuantity equi- 
dent to thirty Inches Heightof Water. And ofconſequence, ſince 
; —4 _ Earth's Surface is ſufficiently known; it is eaſy to 
pended NN 
And chat Water is contained in every Portion of the Air, is 
o * 5 
. N in the Air- pump; for there, as the Air, by 
"oy 'of the Pump, becomes more and more rate, and 
| BN ſuſpend the Water, the Infide of the Glaſk becomes 
Nas With an aqueous Moiſture; the ſame Experiment thus 
: air, Ati, that Water does really reſide in all Parts of 
— and that as the elaſtic Part of the Air is rendered 
X leſs 5 of retaining it. 
mere is a very large Quantity of Water alwa 
7. Where diſperſed thtough the Air, 3 
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the Eye in dry, alcaline, fiery Fixed Salts ; for if theſe, When 


they are perfectly pure, are expoſed to the Air, they will ſpon- 


taneouſly diſſolve, by attracting the Water out of it. I took 
at nine in the Morning, two Genes) and one Dram of Salt of 
Tartar, dried in ſuch an intenſe Heat, that it melted in the 
Crucible, ſo that no Water at all remained in it. I then placed it 
in a Glaſs Baſon, made very clean, and in this Mannet expoſed 
it to the Air, in cold, dry Weather, from the 17 of January 
to the 20*®, in a Place which was very dry. The Conſequence 


was, that upon examining it by the Balance, it weighed three 


Ounces four Drams and a half; ſo that it increaſed in Weight 
an Ounce, three Drams and a half. But if we thus examine this 
Salt by a Pair of Aſſay Scales, we find it is every Moment 

crement of Weight within the Compaſs of three Days, ſo if 
it is kept a conſiderable time in the Air, the whole of it gene- 
rally diſſolves into a Liquox,intirely fluid, pinguious, thick, ſome- 
what tenacious, and ous, Which is almoſt three times 
heavier than the Salt firſt expoſed, and this Liquor the Chy- 


miſts call Oil of Tartar per Deliguium; beſides which, there 


will remain at the Bottom of the Baſon a very ſmall Quantity 
of a white Earth. If this Liquor thus produced by the Salt and 
Air be put into a Glaſs Cucurbit, with an Alembic, and diſtilled 
to a Dryneſs, very pure elementary Water will come over into 
the Receiver, and a dry Salt of Tartar, purer than it was be- 
fore, and leſs ponderous, will remain at the Bottom of the 
Cucurbit. . The Salt, therefore, receives from the Air this 
large Quantity of Water. And here we may obſerve, that the 
Water thus communicated to the Salt from the Air, diſſolves 
it in a very different Manner from what it would have been 
diſſolved by pure Water poured upon it; for this Dilution in 
the Air being flow and ſucceſſive, by the Application but of a 
very ſmall Quantity of Water at a time, diſſolves only the pure 
alcaline Salts that are eaſieſt of Solution, and therefore ſeparates 
this Part from the reſt which is diſſolved with more Difficulty, 
that is, which is ſomewhat more terreſtrial ; and this cannot be 
effected by any other Art. And hence, by ſuch repeated Diſſo- 
lutions and ulations this whole Salt is at laſt converted into 
an Earth, and a volatile Principle, which diſappears, and is 
not perceptible afterwards. This Van Helmont knew very 
well, and other Alchymiſts had come to the Knowledge of it 
long before him. In this Experiment, it appears particular] 

ſurpriſing, that the very Moment, as it were, that this Salt 
is taken out of the ſtrongeſt Fire, and 


Weight perceptible by an exact Balance is begun, and from 
that Inſtant increaſes every Moment. And this, which I have 
very often beheld withAſtoniſhment, has happened even while the 
Salt has continued exceeding hot, and been kept in a Place, at 
the ſame time, which was very much heated by the Fire; ſo 


that I could not, with the utmoſt Care, keep the Water of 


the Air from uniting with the Salt. But there is yet another 
thing to be obſerved, in this wonderful Attraction of Water 
from the Air into a dry alcaline Salt, which, ſome Years ago; 
a good deal engaged my Attention. I wanted a very acrid, 
dry, fixed alcaline Salt, in order to demonſtrate to ſome Per- 
ſons, who would not believe, and even denied the Poſſibility 
of it, that there might be a Tincture produced in an Inſtant 
from that Salt, and pure Alcohol; a Truth which ſome famous 
chymical Authors have, in their Writings, mentioned as a 
Fiction. This Salt, then, rightly pre „ glowing hot, and 
as yet in Fuſion, I poured into a very hot Braſs Mortar, and 
with a very hot Braſs Peſtle rubbed it as faſt as I poſſibly 
could, and as ſoon as ever it became a Powder, I put it 
up into a very hot and dry Glaſs Bottle, and immediately 
par, ret th with a Cotk, and a Piece of Bladder 
ened with Oil, ſecured it as cloſe as I poſſibly could. The 
Conſequence was this; when I came to try the Experiment, 
though I had frequently before met with Succeſs, yet the Event 
at that time would not anſwer. Surpriſed at this, I carefully 
examined every Circumſtance that might produce this Variation, 
and diſeovered at laſt, that the Surface of the Salt was a little 
moiſtened by the Air in the Bottle; and that therefore this 
being already impregnated with Water, the Alcohol could not 
immediately act upon lee. 
Now, when I conſider this, I am clearly convinced, that in 
ſo ſmall a Portion of Air as can be contained in a Bottle, which 
will hold but three Pints of Water, there is Water enough to 
moiſten an Ounce of Salt of Tartar, and to inereaſe its Weight. 
And having repeated the iment with the ſame Succeſs, I 
learnt at the ſame time, that the Water contained in that Por- 
tion of Air, which Water is about eight hundred and fifty times 
heavier than the common Air, muſt of conſequence make up 
the greateſt, Part of the Weight which is ſtatically diſcovered iti 
the Air itſelf : For if one eight hundfed and fiſtieth Part of the 
common Air was Water, then the whole Weight of the Ait 
would certainly 
it; and the other Parts, contained in the aerial Maſs, would 
make nothing towatds the Weight of it, and would not, per- 
-haps, gravitate at all. Upon this Subject J had ſonic —_ 


gaining ſomething in Weight. And as there appears ſuch an 


expoſed to the Air, this 
Humectation and Diſſolution commence, and the Increaſe of 


be owing to Water alone; which floats in 


— 
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- fation formerly with wy Trane Mr. Henry Van Deventer, 


famous for his valuable Writings on Midwifry, who told me, 
he had obſerved the very ſame I hing. 

If we conſider all theſe Phænomena with Attention, we muſt 
hence infer one, two, or all three of the following Propoſitions. 
Either, firſt, the Air, in all till, cloſe, and ſubterraneous 
Places, muſt be in a perpetual Motion, in order to be able to 
apply that little Quantity of Water, which is diffuſed through 
its whole Maſs, to nay of the Salt of Tartar, ſo as to 
leave it there; for if a Cubic Foot of Air contains at the moſt 
Wer of a Pound Troy Weight of Water, and communicates, 
within a Veſſel cloſe ftopt, this Water to the Salt, then it fol- 
lows, that all the Air muſt fo revolve about the Surface of the 
Salt, as that all its Parts may ſucceſſively come in Contact with 
it, and thus depoſite the Water they contain: Or elſe, ſecondly, 
we muſt conclude, that thoſe Particles of Water, which at one 
time are diſperſed throughout the whgle Maſs of Air, are at 
another time ſo moved through that Ws, as that they are per- 

y and ſucceflively, ſometimes M one Part of the aerial 
e, and ſometimes in another, till at laft they all meet with 
that Salt which is placed within it: Or, in the third Place, we 
muſt acknowledge, that there is a true attractive Power betwixt 
a fiery, fixed Alcali, and Water; fo that, like two Magnets, 
they reciprocally attract each other, in the ſame Manner as we 
read in Sendivogius, of an Alcali of the Earth, that attracts the 
celeſtial Dew, in order to Fertilization. If a mutual Attracti- 
on is the Cauſe of theſe Appearances, the attractive Power be- 
twixt the Water of the Air and an alcaline Salt muſt extend to 
a conſiderable Diſtance, ſince a very little of the Salt will grow 
four times as heavy at it was at firſt, by means of the attracted 
Water; for an Ounce of Salt of Tartar, whilſt it is converted 
into four Ounces of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, muſt have 
drawn into it three Qunces of Water : But three Ounces of 
Water require at leaſt two Cubic Feet and a half of Air to be 
diffuſed through it, in order to be attracted into that one Ounce 
of Salt; which Space, with reſpect to that one Ounce of Salt, 
is very great; but from all kinds of Experiments, it ap- 
pears very probable, that all theſe three Cauſes concur, at the 
ſame time, in the Production of this Effect. Pp 
But nothing appears more extraordinary in this Affair, than 
that, whilſt the Water is drawn into the Alcali from the Air, 
and thus makes Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, which in Weight 
is to Water as ſeven to five, but to Air as 1190 to 1, there 
ſhould be found in it nothing of the aerial Elaſticity ; ſo that this 
Alcali thus ſeparates the Water from elaſtic Air, and unites it 
to itfelf, but rejects intirely the aerial elaftic Quality. Hence, 
therefore, it appears, that Air, free from Water, is iy anti 3 
but on the contrary, when it is replete with watery Vapours, 
it proportionably loſes ſomewhat of its proper Elaſticity; and 
again, that by means of a great Quantity, of fixed alcaline Salt 
produced on the Earth, a vaſt deal of Water may be drawn 
out of the Air. E * + 
In continued ſerene and very dry Weather, the Air becomes 
always more ponderous, the Atmoſphere heavier, and the Wa- 
ter mounts higher in the Air.; fo that, in reality, there is never 
more Water in the Atmoſphere than at that time, when, by 
reaſon of the Dryneſs here below, People generally imagine there 
is the leaſt of all : But the Water then is far more widely diftri- 
buted and diſperſed ; for the higher from the Earth the Water 
aſcends in the Atmoſphere; the greater are; the Spaces into which 
it is diffufed, and the farther, conſequently, its Particles recede 
from each other; and then they 228 tely, and do 
not immediately unite; nor afford any N e. But if the 
Barometer is very high, and at the fame time thigh and ſtinking 
Fogs appear, then the watery: Particles almoſt always float ber 
low, along with groſs, ungtucus, and ſaline Exhalations ; all 
which, at chat time, are not equally | mixed together. Again; 
when: the Barometer is very low, and the W at the ſame 
time is very hot and cloudy, then the Water comes don 
the lower Regions, but in an uniform Vapour, very moiſt, but 
ot yt producing Rain, From theſe Obſervation it is manifeſt, 
that the Air, When loaded with abundance of Water, oſten ap- 
pears verꝝ dry bright, and perfectly clear; and that, on the 


other hand. when there is lem Water in it, it may, by the De- 


ſcent, Collection, and unequal Diſtribution ol the Water, ap- 
pear doudy, dark, and yery. Moiſt, And this is demonſtrated 
evidently. in Cucurbita, Alembics, and Glaſs Reteivers; whilſt 
Water is diſtilling in them: For if the Veſſels are kept ſtopt 
verꝝ cloſe, whilſt the Diſtillation is going forward, all appears 
bright and clear, and no cloudy. Vapour. is ſeen; but as ſoon as 
the Water in the Cueurbit, upon the Removal of the Alembic, 
begins to evaporate 1 the Whole appears covered 
with watery and very thick Vapours, the equable Compreſſure 
being now temoyed. „en een 
Hut in the Summet Seaſon, when the Weather is fair and 
very dry, and che Surface oſ the Earth has been for 2 conſider- 
able time parched with the Heat of the Sun, then not only the 
Water, buf other Particles likewiſe leſs volatile, as the ojly and 
ſaline, are, by the Power of the ſolar Rays, carried up into the 
Air, and fill that Fart of it Which lies neateſt the Surface of the 


: . 


fore, appears firſt in Ditches, and watery or marſhy Plas, 


under all Circumſtances hold true: For fince it is a Compoſity 


11 
(Hud Natures, and hence lead the Chymifſts into 7 


vdlyed among one another with an unequal Motion, beide 


- from the upper Regions, and are eoritracted into fall $61 
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Farth. And as long as theſe Exhalations are kept in Agi 
by the Heat of the Sun, ſo long nothing of them appears wy 
Eye: But as ſoon as the ſolar Heat, which at Three in th 1 
ternoon is the greateſt, begins to remit, the Air ſoon * 
gins to grow cool, though the Earth, which retains the 
communicated to it by the Sun a thouſand times longer than th 
Air, being yet hot, continues to breathe out Exhalation; . 
hence there is collected a white, denſe Vapour, which b 
above, but ſtill continues warm below. This Vapour, * 


whence diſperſing itſelf by D it covers the Face 

Earth in the Evening * Night- time, with a Cloud, 4 
ing of Particles of this Sort, which in the Morning is 2 
diſſipated by the Heat of the rifing Sun. And this is Hh. 
uſually call Dew; which appears, from what is here ſaid q i 
Production, to be a very compound Fluid; fo that nothi 


terial can be aſſerted concerning its Properties, witch den 


of all the Cerpuſcles of the Earth, which are rendered volati 
by the ſolar Heat in Summer, exhaling and deſcending 292i, 
and blended and confounded together, it muſt doubtleſs apper 
upon the leaſt Conſideration, to be a perfect Chaos. Min. 
over, in every particular Part of the Farth, it muſt be d 
Nature intirely different, according to the various Sorts of & 
Bodies in the Place where it is produced. In Gravel-pits, j 
Inſtance, and in high, dry, heathy Grounds, of a lige L 
tent, there is collected but a very ſmall Quantity of this Va 
and that almoſt intirely watery 3 whilft that which is call 
about ſtanding Waters, Fens, Moraſſes, fat bituminous Ground 
and Places abounding with the Exhalations of putrefied I 
and other Animals, is perfectly of a different Nature, and om 
pernicious to Mankind. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Chymiſts, in the artificial Reſolution of Dew, have met wid 
ſugh contrary Principles, and written ſo differently upon tt 
Subject, that you can ſcarcely find two of them that give te 
ſame Account of it. And as for thoſe who expect to find th 
Spirit of Life, the univerſal Menſtruum, the Mercury of & 
Philoſophers, and the Nitre and Steel of Sendivogius in Den 
they ſcarcely ſeem to have read the Works of theſe Philoſophen 
to any Purpoſe. That this, however, is a very ſharp, fas 
ceous, pinguious Liquid, abounding with a deal of Nos 
riſhment for Vegetables, I do not deny. A Dew too, coll 
in a certain Part of the Earth, has yielded, by Diſtillation, z 
Liquor that impreſſed upon Glaſs the lively Colours « tt 
Rainbow, which could neither be removed by Friction, ad 
caline Lixivium, or Aqua- fortis: And this Liquor was infat 
mable, like Spirit of Wine, as appears from the chymicil Er 
| oe pane related in the Republic of Letters, tom. i. p. 596 
again, diſtilled Dew, digeſted for the Space of eight Day 

à gentle Heat, and by repeated Diftillation rendered fix tm 
more fubtil, is ſaid to have broke three Glaſs Veſſels, adv 
have remained perfecty inſipid, though it was ſo very thin, th 
it reſembled pure Spirit, ibid. 1708, p. 152. And farther, i 
the Philoſophical Trunſactiam, Dew is deſcribed as being lit 
Butter, of a yellowiſh-white Colour, ſoft, _— by benz 
rubbed upon the Hand, and growing dry and hardening by 
moderate Heat, of a fœtid Smell in the Winter, and, in 
Spring particularly, produced in the Night-time in pretty lꝶ 
Lamps. But the Nature of Dew is likewiſe ſurpriſingly vain 
according to the different Diſpoſitions of the Weather, au x 
cording to the yarious and ſucceſſive Changes of the Meteo 
e Air; for hence it comes to paſs, that the very minute deff 
of ſmall Plants, and the invifible Eggs of the ſmalleſt Ind 
are mixed with it, together with an infinite Number of of 
Thiogs; Which being all digeſted, fermented, putreficd, u 
milled. together, yield; at different times, Principles of 90 


ordinary Opinio. The prihcipal Part, therefore, of 
Water; the reſt, becauſe of their great Variety, cannot ; 
bly be determined. i ü, y 122 
That the Clouds are produced in thb Air, from Water a 
ſcarce any body doubts; but Water, every where equally 
poſed, is ttanſpareit. Clouds, therefore; are collect in 
what is begiutrfing'to be Water, the-Parts of which are cv, 


: 
1 


reſting nor moving equally. If the Water that is floating #4 
in the Air mounts | higher and higher, | its Particl(s 4 lf 
obtain a Situation fo far above the Earth, that they abe nit 4 
ch united together, but receding from bach BY 

ey do not then conſtitute Water, but only the Klemens 
it: But whien theſe Elements of Water come to deſcend f 


they aſſociate together, and become à Kind of Water, 2 
forming Clouds. The higher therefore dhe Watet zie 
the freer from Clouds ; and the contrury. But Water 1s cu. 
up to a very conſiderable Height in the Air; for in 
in the Neighbourbood of Venice, there are Mountains 10% 
— Feet high, on the Tops of which there are 
dom of Moiſture; An. Lipſ. 1689. p. 3 A0 1 
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f-thoſe Mountains, Nature preſents to our View 
al - a 22 Proof of the Elevation of Water to 
ichts. And even over Teneriff, one of the higheſt Mountains 


e 
d., there conſtantly, about Noon, hang Fogs, or 
Word, the which are an reſolved into Water, which 


i Plenty down the ; f 
2 f 55 * waters the whole Iſland without Rain, 
Lipf. 169 f, P. 98. We are certain, therefore, that Wa- 
Cends to ſuch a Height: But had we ſufficient Obſervations 
nfirm the Den Majgitiins of Thoulouſe gives, in his 
Ltiſe of Perſpective, p. 93, of the wonderful Phaznomenon 
h he ſays he had obſerved, the Aſcent of the Water in the 
oſphere would be found to be abundantly higher : For he 
us, that in a very clear Night, and that at idnight too, 
appeared, in the Month of Auguſt, an exceeding bright 
Cloud, which ſpread itſelf almoſt as far as the Zenith, or 
cal Part of the Heavens; and ſays, that Riccius obſerved 
ame Thing in the Neighbourhood of Rome: And, from 
, Obſervations, he infers, that Clouds may be elevated be- 
the Projection of the Earth's Shadow. But this Projection, 
tronomically computed from the given Time and lace of 
appearing Cloud, would make it at a prodigious Diſtance 
the Earth; and hence, perhaps, that Appearance was ra- 
to be aſcribed to ſome other unknown Cauſe, reſiding in 
upper Regions of the Air, fuch a one as forms the Aurora 
ales, or Northern Lights ; ſince, on the Tops of the higheſt 
ntains there are rarely obſerved any Clouds ; but, on the 
ry, to a Spectator placed there, they appear below him, 
rds the Valleys. - | 
e lower Air being full of Water, the Elements thereof 
n to unite, and, by this Aſſociation, to form ſmall Drops, 
h falling down, produce a light Rain, generally thick, but 
ending with no great Force: For the leſs theſe Drops are, 
greater are their Surfaces with reſpect to the Quantity of 
er they contain, and conſequently are the leſs inclinable to 
end with Velecity through the reſiſting Air. | 
But when the Water in the upper Regions of the Atmoſphere 
llefted together, and becomes heavier, and begins to deſcend, 
„ by gradually falling down, it continually unites to it the 
r Particles of Water which it meets with in its Fall, By 
means are produced thoſe very large Drops which in Europe 
been obſerved of three Lines in Diameter, but among the 
groes, a whole Inch, Ad. Lipſ. Suppl. i. 425; which Drops, 
taining a great Weight of Water under a Surface ſmall in Pro- 
jon, ruſh more violently through the Air, and fall to the Earth 
a conſiderable Force. "The higher the Place is from which 
fall, the larger the Drops are, and ſo vice ver/a ; for it has 
n always obſerved, that the Rain, in the upper Part of a 
Mountain, is the ſmalleft ; but that, as it gradually 
ends, larger Drops are formed, till at the Foot of the Moun- 
it produces 2 of all. Hence, the hardeſt Showers 
den in Summer, when the Water, being driven rapidly 
nwards on a ſudden, Thunder, Lightning, and Tempeſts 
cauſed, And hence alſo, the Drops of Showers, in 
mmer-time, are uſually larger than they are in Winter. 
, Obſervation has made it very certain, that Rain, in 
ry Part of the Atmoſphere, is there the ſmalleſt where it is 
t produced. 
But when the Air, abounding with Water, and growing cold 
ng the Night-time, is carried againſt the e e of high 
duntains, eſpecially if they are diſpoſed in a long Range, then 
cold and denſe Maſs of Bodies, particularly towards the 
th and Eaſt, during the firſt Part of the Night, and towards 
South and Weſt after Midnight, ſtops, cools, and unites this 
ater of the Air, and converts it into a real Fluid, which 
es Riſe to a great many little Rills, which in the higheſt Part 
the Mountain are ſmall, but, as they deſcend, and are joined 
ether, become larger, and by this Means produce a perpe- 
ul Trickling down the Mountain, and afford an incredible 
tity of Water, which runs down, and produces various 
vulets, according to the various Channels of the Mountain 
the Lands about it ; and when theſe, by ſubterraneous Paſſa- 
„ deſcend from a high Part of the Mountain to any Part of 
Declivities, and there burſt through Outlets, and fo diſ- 
ue their Stream, they then yield a pure Water, either fall- 
& down, or bubbling up from a Spring. And here it is very 
do conceive, that, according to the different Height of the 
FIngs, in reſpect to the Outlets, the playing of the Fountains 
ult | various. And hence, likewiſe, it is eaſy to account 
be Vaticty of Springs, both in the Quantity of Water and 
ery other Circumſtance. And hence again it appears farther, 
uu comes to paſs that there are no Springs but where there 
e pretty high Mountains; and that whereſoeyer theſe are, 
my ae alſo. obſerved: The Truth of which a no 
e more evidently, than in the fortunate Valley of Caſſimire, 
Atloned by Bernier in his Deſcription of the Empire of the 


eſt Tops 


This Account of Spri | wes , * 

1 prings may poſſibly be right with reſpect to 

* 7 I can by no means agree with the illuſtrious Author, 
8 the Origin of all Springs. An eaſy Computation will 


ountains, that it ſupplies the 


make the contrary evidently appear. Boerhaave has ſhewed that 
the Waters exhaled from the Earth in one Year, would cover the 
Surface thereof to about thirty Inches high. And i this is all, 
the Surface of the whole World would not be ſufficient to ſupply the 
Thames, Trent, and Severn, with the Quantities of Water they 
yearly carry into the Ocean. 

Again, whereſoever there are ſuch Mountains and Springs, 
there the Water, after running down from the Mountains, or 
perpetually bubbling from the Springs, is diſcharged into Rills 
or little Currents, continually flowing ; but, for the moſt Part, 
with a gentle Courſe at their Origins. But, when different 
Currents join their Courſes together, the Stream becomes 
ſtronger ; and being continually augmented by Rivulets, which 
diſcharge themſelves into it, in a ſhort time a Rifer is formed. 
This again, not long after, being Mill, as it paſſes, augmented 
in Strength and Quantity by the Acceſſion of other Streams, 
forms a River till flowing with a more rapid Courſe, always 
tending from the higher to the lower Ground, and at laſt diſ- 
charging itſelf into the Sea, from which it never returns again 
whoſe — however, in the whole, are by this Means 
never increaſed, inaſmuch, as what it receives by the Diſcharge 
of the Rivers into it, it gives up again continually by Exhalation. 
Sometimes it happens, alſo, that the rapid Torrents of Rivers 
fink down into ſubterraneous Paſſages, diſappear, and riſe up 
again in ſome other Place. Hence, in flat Countries, where 
there are no Mountains or Springs, no Rivers are formed ; and 
for this Reaſon the Supreme Wiſdom has thus diſtributed 
Mountains throughout the whole Earth, that they might be be- 
neficial to Mankind, by producing theſe Collections of Water, And 
hence, laſtly, all the World over, the Courſes of Rivers correſpond 
with the Order of the adjacent Mountains. Upon this Subject, 
let me refer you to the Diſcoveries of the incomparable Halley, 
in the Britiſh Philoſophical Tranſa&ions, which he truly has a 
Right to the Merit of. All theſe Things it concerns us to be 
particularly acquainted with, who are proſecuting the Study of 
Chymiſtry, in which there is almoſt a perpetual Neceſſity 
of conſidering the Variety of the Qualities of Air and Water. 

But by all that has been hitherto ſaid, it does not ap- 
pear certainly how great the utmoſt Height is, to which 
Water can aſcend in the Atmoſphere: But this, at leaſt, 
we are abſolutely ſure of, that on the Top of the higheſt 
Mountain on the Earth, there never is any Air without ſome 
Water in it, ſince the Top is always found moiſtened with 
humid Vapours. And hence it is evident, likewiſe, that it is 


not poſſible, by any Manner of Art, to make Uſe of Air in 


chymical Operations, void of Water. Perhaps, indeed, from 
a given Quantity of Air, pent up very cloſe in a dry Glaſs Veſſel, 
all the Water may be drawn out: For if ſome Ye of Tartar, 
coming as hot as poſſible from the Fire, is reduced to a fine 
Powder, and thrown very dry into this Glaſs Veſſel, and the 
Mouth of it is immediately ſtopt cloſe, then this exceeding dry 


Alcali will attract into it all the Water that is contained in the 


included Air: But then no-body can apply this Air to any chy- 
mical Operations, becauſe, as ſoon as ever the Veſſel is opened, 
this dry Portion of Air mixes again with the common Atmo- 
ſphere, and is immediately moiſtened by the Water with which 
it was filled. 

But farther, we are aſſured, from undeniable Obſervations, 
that the higher the Water is carried into the Air, the more its 
Parts are diſunited, and diſperſed through wider Spaces, and at 


the ſame time grow colder : For, upon Examination, it has 


been conſtantly found, that in every Part of the habitable Warld, 
the Heat is greateſt at the Surface of the Earth ; and that, at the 
very Summits of the higheſt Mountains, a freezing Cold pre- 


ſerves a perpetual Snow. This is true, even at the Equator, 
and in the Torrid Zones: So that there is not, in the hotteſt - 


Part of| the Earth, a Mountain very high, whoſe Top is not 
exceeding cold : And the Cold even increaſes Sov" as you 
aſcend from the Foot to the Summit of the Mountain, in ich 


a Manner, that the Increment of Cold is always in proportion to | 


the Increaſe of Height. "This is an Obſervation that will always 
hold true, if all other Circumſtances are alike. When Water, 
therefore, aſcends to ſuch a Height in the Air, that it meets with 
a freezing Cold, it muſt neceſlarily be congealed into Ice, vn- 
leſs its Elements are ſo ed, that none of them touch one 
another; for ſo long as the Particles of Water are there di- 


ſperſed from one another, ſo long there will be no Appearance 


of Ice: But, as ſoon as ever, in this high and cold Region ot 
the Air, theſe Elements begin to come into mutual Contact, 
then they begin immediately to be congealed into little icy 


| Glebules, which float up and down through the clear Air, 


and falling upon the Surfaces of the Bodies they meet with 
in that Region, produce a very fine Hoar-froſt, but otherwiſe 
are ſcarcely perceptible, In the Atmoſphere, therefore, there 
is an Orbit concentral to the Earth, in which the Water of the 
Air, when it is carried up to that Height, is always frozen 
if it is united together. And the higher it is elevated above 
this Orbit, ſo much the ſooner it will be frozen. But it 
is not, however, improbable, that when the Water ar- 
rives to ſuch a Height, its Particles will be ſo much the leſs 


Qq | united, 


united, and therefore will ſeldom be congealed; but, on the 
contrary, will float about ſeparately, till ſome other Cauſe 
ſhall happen to unite them together, and by this means form 
them into Ice. | | 
When the Water, therefore, in this Orbit is congealed, 
then by an Union of a great Weight of Water under a leſs 
Surface it muſt immediately become heavier z by which 
means it will of conſequence begin to fall downwards, and 
thus deſcending into Spaces that are ſmaller, and are more 
replete with Water, will aſſociate to itſelf other watery Par- 
ticles, and ſo gradually form r icy Concretions, which will 
now put on the Appearance of Snow, or ſmall Hail. But as 
there may be a great Number of Cauſes, and thoſe too perfectly 
different from each other, by Means of which, the Elements 
of Water that were before ſcattered in the upper Air, may on a 
ſudden, and in a very large Quantity, be brought into Contact 
with one another in the icy Region of the Atmoſphere, hence 
we readily apprehend, that conſiderable Pieces of Ice may in a 
very ſhort time be produced. | 
| t theſe icy Maſſes may be collected together; and when 
this happens, there will appear little Clouds high in the Air, 
and white, becauſe of the Reflection of the Sun; which ſud- 
denly falling downwards with a conſiderable Velocity, ſeem to 
increaſe very faſt in their itude, and ruſhing from on high 
upon other Clouds of the fame kind, by their Collifion produce 
Thunder, Lightnings, Tempeſts, Showers of Rain and Hail, 
which are always the more violent, the higher the Place is from 
which fall. And hence, in Summer-time, when the 
Weather been long clear, the lower Air very dry, the 
Atmoſphere heavy, and the Water therefore in it carried up to 
a very great Height, then the Atmoſphere being on a ſudden 
rendered lighter, the Phænomena juſt mentioned uſually ſuc- 
ceed, eſpecially betwixt the Tropics, where, if a little white 
Cloud appears very high in the Air, it is a Sign that a terrible 
Storm is at hand. And it is exceedingly probable, that the Hail, 
which is always formed in the upper and colder Regions of the 
Air, as it deſcends by its Weight into thoſe that are lower 
and warmer, is there difſolved by Heat, and produces thoſe 
Showers of Rain which ee follow, and put an 
nd to the Thunder and Lightnings. But if the Hail happens 
to'be ſo ſwiftly carried through the Air, as that, by reaſon of 


_ Its quick Deſcent, it cannot be melted, it then falls to the Earth 


in form of icy Concretions, which often, by their Size, Weight 


and Motion, do a great deal of Miſchief. In the Abridgment 


of the Philoſophical Tranſattions, N. ii. Fa 144. we have an 
Account of ſome of theſe that weighed a full Pound. - 

This certainly we are aſſured of, by Obſervation, that 
Clouds of a very white Colour, to which there preſently ſuc- 
ceeds a pitchy Blackneſs, terrible Thunder, Lightning, and 
Tempeſts, are always accompanied with Hail. Hence it may 
be queſtioned, whether, for producing even the greateſt Thun- 
ders and Lightnings, Nitre and Sulphur are always neceſſary; 
ſince the very violent Colliſion of hard Ice ſuffices, perhaps, 
for the ſtriking out a vaſt Quantity of Fire ; doubtleſs it is ſuf- 
ficient for producing loud Peals of Thunder ; eſpecially if we 
likewiſe conſider, that the Fire of the Sun, by its Heat, Re- 
flection and Refraction, can act in infinitely different Ways 
upon the aqueous congealed Matter we are here ſpeaking of. 
If this then be taken into Conſideration, what Variety of 
Colours, what Diverſity of Figures, and what Difference of 
Dimenſions may we not ſuppoſe to happen in this aerial 
Ice ? 

This Account of Thunder and Lightning without Nitre and 
Sulphur ſeems more curious than true. 

ut amongſt the principal Cauſes that are concerned in the 
ſudden Production of ſuch extraordinary and various Phæno- 
meha in the Atmoſphere, which before was calm and ſe- 
rene, we may reckon the Diminution of its Weight ; for 
the Water al begins ſpontaneouſly to ſeparate itſelf from 
the Air when the Air becomes lighter ; and thus the Water 
diſcovers itſelf, though before it did not appear. In the next 
Place, we apprehend, that 8 of Air which are driven 
from oppolite Quarters, often ftrike againſt one another, and 
by this Colliſion ſuddenly unite together the Elements, which 
before were - Something likewiſe may perhaps be 
ing to the various Aſpects of the Planets; not to mention 
the Efficacy of the Winds, and the Viciffitudes of Heat and 
Cold towards theſe Productions. Every one of which, ſepa- 
rately, or all of them together, may eaſily enough bring about 
the EA, we have mentioned, with many others. 
On the other Hand, if we examine into the Cauſes which in- 
corporate Water with the Air, and elevate it, we ſhall find a 
great many which contribute to it. The principal, however, 


of theſe is the Sun, the Direction of whoſe Rays upon the 


Water, the nearer approach to a Perpendicular, the more 
Water always te into the Air. Upon which Head 
conſult the }Obſervations of Dr. Halley, which I have already 
Cited in their proper Place. Another Cauſe greatly affiſting the 
foregoing, is the ſubterraneous Fire, which is always in Aion, 
never at Reſt. For it has been evinced by Obſervations, that 


in Mines ſunk loweſt, or in the deepeſt Wells, you ff; 

to a Depth in which Water never freezes, but which cr 
almoſt always. of the ſame Heat, without any Alter,;,.* 
the celebrated Academy at Paris obſerved long ago, in 
of their Obſervatory ; but as you deſcend lower, the 0 
begins to grow greater, increaſing gradually more and n 
Proportion to the Depth, till at laſt it becomes ſo Fn 

that unleſs it be tempered by the Coolneſs of running Ma 


and the Air that is thence produced, it ſuffocates the . 


And we ſee alſo that in Winter, when the Water .* 


ed with Ice, and the Earth with a hard frozen Cruſt, 10 
is broke, or the Earth is opened, both the Water and the * 
ſmoke with Heat. Nor had the Philoſophers, whon [> 


formerly heard diſcourſing on this Subject, any Ground iu 


1 that this was all a Fiction, and that it was impaly 
that Fire ſhould thus exiſt in the Boſom of the Earth, bers 
it can neither be ſupplied with a proper Pabulum, or he x, 
by Air; for certainly we ought to conſider, that by the, 
trition of the condenſed Air, in the Bowels of the Ear, 
Fire may be produced and preſerved without any other A. 
any Pabulum. For ſhould the Air, at any vaſt Depts w 
Ground, be condenſed fix hundred times more than the qm 
Air, what Effects would it not be capable of producing} 
credible ones without Diſpute, ſince Authors worthy af (x 
have declared, that Air forcibly compreſſed in an Iron Tuk1 
there grown warm. It is not to be queſtioned, there . 
that, in the deepeſt Parts of the Earth, where the I 
are compreſſed by the prodigious Weight of thoſe which 
bove them, the ſmalleſt Attrition muſt produce the ga 
Heat. And hence, as the Action of this Fire is peryetwl 
likewiſe muſt be the Effect of it too, that is, a continual Eu 
of Water. The Exiſtence of this ſubterraneous Fire ſeems y 
farther Evidence, notwithſtanding Boerhaave ſo little diſpuxi 
Regard is alſo to be had to the very great and conku 
repeated Effects of common Fires, made uſe of by U 
kind in every Part of the inhabited World, in the Dif 
tion of Water, whether alone, or contained in Ani 
Vegetables, or Foſſils; for, doubtleſs, if any one copy 
the Meaſure of this exhaling Water, which ſuch Fire any 
up, and diftributes through the Air, he will find it yk 
incredibly great. | 
Again, the Force of a very ſharp Froſt carries of in 
Ice every Moment a ſurpriſing Quantity of Waters, bi 
in a little time the Maſs is conſumed, being diſperſed im 
Air by the Cold alone, as the excellent Mr. Boyle plah@ 
covered by an Experiment made with the Balance, But& 
Obſervation certainly evinces, that by the piercing Call d 
very ſevere Winter, all Kinds of Bodies are ſtrangely woman 
diminiſhed, conſumed, and diſperſed through the Air. 
It ſeems probable alſo, that every phyſical Cauſe, vis 
is capable of ſo diſuniting the Particles of Water fron 
another, as to make every one of them exiſt ſepantth 
will alſo, by this means, make thoſe Particles immeit 
ly acquire ſo large a Surface, in Proportion to their very {ml 
Weight, that they will be able to float in the Ar. 
indeed, this Solution of Bodies into their ſmalleſt Parts ay 
at laſt ſo to increaſe their Surfaces, in reſpect to their Quail 
of Matter, that in every Diviſion of them, this Aptitul 
ſwim in a lighter Liquid is very much augmented, 3 ®# 
Geometricians have long ago obſerved. But it is farth"@ 
covered by phyſical Obſervations, that, beſides the Grail 
Bodies, there is likewiſe a certain repelling Force, which tel 
to prevent the Contact of the Surfaces of different Bodies 3 
which, conſequently, is always increaſed in Proportion to 
Augmentation of their Surfaces. Hence it follows, that Bais 
very minutely divided, deſcend, on this Account, with " 
Difficulty by the Force of their Gravity, than they woll 
if they were acted upon by the Law of Gravitation only. 
the Action of this ſecond Property of Bodies ſeems particu 
to prevent the immediate Deſcent of all the Particles of Vi 
out of the Air that ſurrounds the Earth. i 
It ſeems to be the Effect of the very ſame Property 
the Particles of Water may be ed round the Al * 
tained in them, and thus form that ſpherical Body which we d 
a Bubble. And beſides, any Heat or expanding Spi 75 
ever, while perhaps it acts in the fame Manner, may, 1 
as Air, be always at laſt capable of rendering Water 170 
but when afterwards, the Water being ſo divided into ve 
ſpherical Bubbles, is carried upwards, then does every 
expand itſelf more and more continually, and fo 5 : 
aſcend for a long time, and to remain aloft in the Aue 
And hence it is manifeſt, that the Particles of Water 1 
aſcend to a great Height. See Halley, in the Philo 
Tranſactians, 1692. N. cxcii. p. 468, &c. — 
But in the Place, there is no Cauſe g 
which carries up ſuch a Quantity of Water from 11 
into the Air as the Wind, as the ſame admirable "d 
has elegantly demonſtrated, and as 1. myſelf have 
from various Experiments, not without Aſtoniſpmet 1 
having expoſed a Copper Cylinder full of Water to the 
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hormy Weather, I was ſurpriſed at the incredible —_ 
Water carried off in a little time; whereas, when the 
ind was ftill, which happened preſently after, but a very 
e Water exhaled, though the Heat of the Weather was 
the fame. For this Reaſon it ſeems ordered, that high 
inds ſhould follow large Quantities of Rain, that, by thus 
ating the falling Water, and carrying it up again into the 
they may prevent its ſtagnating and putrefying, and by this 
ans proving deſtructive to the vegetable Kingdom. All theſe 
ſes, therefore, when they. conſpire together, are ſufficiently 
able of diffipating Water into the Air, and there keeping it 
ontinual Motion. Beebe ran 
f we conſider now the Action of this elaſtic Air, replete 
Water, on the Body of a Man, Foſſil, or Vegetable, we 
find it bripg about many and very wonderful Changes ; 
if we reflect upon its ſingular Fineneſs, which renders it 
eedingly penetrating, and that it is perpetual! inſinuating 
If into every little void Space; and if at the ſame time we 
e into Conſideration its conſtant Mobility, by which it is 
ys kept vigorous and active, it is manifeſt that theſe Qua- 
s being determined upon Bodies by the Force of Gravity, 
capable of producing an infinite Number of Effects. But 
Water that is diſtributed through the Air will alſo be 
more efficacious, being itſelf agitated by the Motion of the 
„and by this Means it will more readily diſſolve the Salts, 
the ſaline and ſaponaceous Subſtances of the Bodies it is 
lied 'to. And as there are many ſuch Parts in moſt Bodies, 
thoſe Parts too are the principal Inſtruments of their Action, 
e we eaſily apprehend, that, by means of the Application 
the Air, the proper Virtues of Bodies may be excited to 
ion, ſo far as they depend upon their Salts and Soaps. In 
mean time, the principal Alteration wrought upon Bodies 
Water of the Air, is its rendering fixed Salts, and other 
pound Bodies, volatile. This Phænomenon was obſerved 
the Chymiſts of old, and is conſtantly found to hold true, 
is, all native Salts, if they are rendered exceeding dry by 
open Fire, and then pounded and expoſed to the Air in a 
Baſon, will there, by means of the Water in the Air, be 
erted into a Liquid, and from the perfectly ſaline Part there 
be ſeparated an Earth, which did not appear before. If 
ſaline Liquor, thus freed from this Earth, is again thoroughly 
d by a clear Fire, and if afterwards the Salt is beaten, and 
n diſſolved in the Air, it will depoſite ſome more Earth. 
| if, by ſeveral Repetitions of this Solution and Inſpiſſation, 
thus remove all the Earth that is every time produced, you 
at laſt procure an incredible Quantity; but at the ſame 
you will have nothing elſe remaining ; for that other Prin- 
„which before, in Conjunction with the Earth, conſtituted 
Galt, is, by this repeated Action of the Water of the Air 
engaged from its Earth with which it was incorporated, 
now, exiſting ſeparately, it becomes perfectly volatile, is 
| dated in the Air, nor does ever again come within the Co- 
; ance of our Senſes. Nor has the Induſtry of the Chymiſts 
ered this wonderful Metamorphoſis in native Salts alone, 
likewiſe in the fixed Salts prepared by Fire from Vegetables ; 
by this tedious Operation, theſe Salts are likewiſe reſolved 
an Earth, which fixes them, and a Principle perfectly 
tile, which is intimately united with it. And theſe Reſo- 
which are very ſingular and wonderful, can be per- 
ed by no other Means than this very ſubtile Application of 
Water diſtributed in the Air, which Art, formerly held a 
et, being now more practiſed, has let abundance of Light 
the Art of Chymiſtry ; though at the ſame time it has too 
proved of Diſſervice to the Chymiſts, who being quite 
| out with the Tediouſneſs of the Work, have loſt, in the 
both their Labour and the Thing they were in ſearch of. 
gain, whenever the Air abounds with Water, and is, at 
lame time, agitated by Heat or Wind, then this Water will 
* the Parts of Bodies ſo ſuddenly and ſo efficaciouſly, 
nuſt ſurpriſe every one who is not acquainted with theſe 
eds, But by Oh Means, likewiſe, many Bodies are 
ated, and others are thrown into Fermentation. And as 
the Putrefaction of the Bodies, certainly it is ſcarcely more 
noted by any other Cauſe than the Humidity of a hot 
which, in a very little time, reſolves the Bodies, which 
at Way diſpoſed, into a putrid ſanious Matter. And for 
Reaſon, the Phyſicians long ago aſſerted, that the Plague 
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Very moiſt and warm for a conſiderable time. In ſhort, 
tore, ſince it ſo diſſolves Salts and ſaponaceous and ſaline 
arces,clevates them all together, diſperſes them about, drives 
*anſt, and makes them penetrate into what Bodies they 
[> ts it is manifeſt, that, by this Means, it muſt apply 
Yau of ſome Bodies to | others, and thus bring about 
_ between Bodies, as hardly ever happen from other 
De for what other Cauſe could produce the fœtid Butter- 

u deſcribed in the Abridgment. of the Philoſophical 
obſeryed at Sea, Journal des Sau. 1683. 4357 | 
* have dn end — the ir, Sh reſpect 

wy, and the Fire and Water contained in it. We 


s generated among Animals, from an Air that has been 


Jae, Tom. ii. 1417 Or what elſe could cauſs the falt 
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are now to examine it in another View. Let us then cares 


fully enquire what other Corpuſcles, beſides thoſe we have 
ſpecified, float perpetually in this Air; but this is a Field of 
Enquiry which is boundleſs : For as the Earth, conſidered in 
its whole Extent, receives every thing that falls out of the Air, 
ſo, on the other Hand, the Air receives every thing again from 
the Earth; and thus, between theſe two Elements, a perpetual 
Revolution and Diſtillation of all things is carried on. 

In the firſt Place, then, all the Parts of Vegetables per- 


petually changing, are diſperſed throughout the Atmoſphere. 


That the Spirits of Vegetables do always and every where ex- 
hale, and fill the Air with a continual Fragrance, nobody can 
diſpute. And it is very certain, that the Odour of Plants di- 
ſperſed through vaſt Tracts of Air, inform Mariners, before they 
diſcover Land, of their Approach to the Shore. It is farther 
known, that theſe Spirits ſpontaneouſly exhale out of the Bodies, 
in which they are generated, and are ſcarcely to be confined 
and preſerved, except in Veſſels ſtopped very cloſe. Hence, 
then, it follows, that whatever odoriferous Spirits are at any 
time by Nature produced in Plants, all theſe are, at laſt, con- 
tained in the Air. And for this Reaſon it is not at all to be 


wondered, that theſe Spirits ſhould afterwards return with the 


Water of the Air into the Bodies deſtined to receive them, 
and that the Air ſhould thus yield up to the Earth what it origi- 
nally received from it. In fact, we find nothing in Nature 
leſs imitable by Art, than the fragrant Spirits peculiar to each 
Plant. But theſe, when they are once freed from the Tenacity 
of the Sulphur or Oil that entangles and retains them, always, 
from their own proper Nature, become volatile, and are di- 
ſperſed through the Atmoſphere. How various, then, muſt be 
the Effects that are hence produced; and how wonderful the 
grand Metempſycho/zs or Tranſmigration that is, by this Means, 
brqught about! 

Yor again, when we conſider that Vegetables, duly prepared 
by a proper Fermentation, yield a large Quantity of vinous 
Spirits, that are continually exhaling, muſt we not hence con- 
ceive, that all thoſe Spirits which have ever been produced 
from any fermented Vegetable whatever, over the whole Face 
of the Earth, have at laſt exhaled into the Air? And in this 


View we now look upon this Air again as a Cloud, as it were, 


of Spirits of Wine. In Reality, whether Wine be drank by 
Men, or any other Animals, be outwardly applied by Way of 
Fomentation, or made uſe of either in Cookery or Phyſic, 
certainly all its Spirits muſt ſooner or later exhale into the Air, 
there remain for ſome time, and thence, at a convenient Sea- 
ſon, 'return to the Earth again, What Wonder, therefore, 
if Fermentation, which is the productive Cauſe of Wine, 
ſhould never produce Wine, without the free Admiſſion of the 
external Air. May it not, poſſibly, return back again to 
Places and Bodies the Spirits which it had before received; and 
muſt it not, for this Reaſon, be always called in to our Aſ- 
ſiſtance, when they are to be generated again? 

And finally, all thoſe Parts of Vegetables, which the Fire 
divides into exceeding minute Corpuſcles, and converts into a 
volatile Vapour, the Chymiſts have likewiſe called Spirits ; but 
theſe are alſo elevated into the Air, and are continually float- 
ing about in it. As the Water of Vegetables, therefore, ſo 
all theſe Kinds of Spirits are perpetually tending upwards into 
the Atmoſphere. | 

- But farther, it is certain, that the native Oils of Vegetables 
do, in time, by the natural Heat of the Air, intirely eva- 
porate ; and that whether they remain in the Vegetable, or 
ſpontaneouſly exſude out of it, or are forced out by Preflure ; 
for there are but few Sorts of Wood, in which their Oils are 
ſo united with their proper Earth, that they are able to remain 
for Ages together in the open Air. And as for. the Oils of 
Vegetables, which Chymiſtry draws from them by Fire, whe- 
ther this be done with Water or without, theſe are far more 
volatile, and ſooner fly off. Thus then they form pinguious 


Exhalations in the Atmoſphere, which are very well diſpoſed . 


both to take fire, and to ſupport it ; for as theſe oleaginous Par- 
ticles are now ſo minutely divided, that they nearly reſemble 
Alcohol while they float in the Air, being firſt heated by the 
Attrition of the Clouds, they may be excited into a Flame by 
Fire, which may be produced in the Air, all theſe Oils, there- 
fore, which ever were contained in Vegetables, a very few per- 
haps excepted, are diſperſed into the aerial Chaos ; whence, as 
Water and Spirits do, they return in their time, impregnate 
the Earth with a pinguious moiſtening Dew, and by thus circu- 
lating backwards and forwards, bring perpetually freſhprolific Sup- 
plies, and being depoſited for a ſhort time, return into the Air 

in. All this now happens principally in very hot Weather. 
For if a long Drought, with a very great Heat, has carried up- 


wards both the Water and the pinguious Corpuſcles of the 


Earth, then the firſt Fires that happen aloft with Thunder and 
Lightning, ſend down a Rain which is very different from that 
pure Snow that falls in a ſharp Froſt, and is far more acrid and 
more diſpoſed to Froth. And hence Summer Rain, or Rain 
produced in hot Weather, is always fruitful.; whereas that in 


cold is ſcarcely endued with any ſuch Quality. 
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I muſt obſerve, that Spirit of Nitre rendered extremely from 
and volatile, when mixed with ſome aromatic Oils, as that of 
Cloves, will *explode with great Violence, and form a Kind of 
COIs, wr IE Irs ot, 
tions etables may, by mixing with the of the Air, 
fet Fay i oy be concerned in making Thunder and Lightning 
I leave to the Determination of Philoſophers. 

If we conſider now the native, acid, auſtere, 
Salts of Plants, and thoſe which approach the Nature of an Al- 
cali, which are procured by Cryſtallization, Fermentation, Pu- 
trefaftion, and Combuſtion, we ſhall find, that all theſe do, 
ſooner or later, diſappear, not one of them excepted ; fince all 
theſe Bodies, when they are freed from their fixing Earth, aſcend 
into the Air. tg 

Even that very Earth too, which furniſhes a fixed Element 
to Plants, by being reduced into ſmall Particles, acquires ſuch 
a Diſpoſition, that it flies off, and is carried aloft: For Soot, 
collected at the very Top of a Chimney, from the volatile Smake 
of a burnt Vegetable, yields, by a ical Diſtillation, a re- 
markable Quantity of pure Earth. Hence, therefore, we are 
aſſured, that Smoke, which floats at Liberty through the Air, 
carries with of gay: cyan au; ea gar ve 
diſperſes it gh the Air. Not to mention the Winds, whi 
ſweep away the Egyptian and Lybian Sands in Waves, as it 
were, through the Air, and carry the Aſhes of Mount Ætna to 
N Diſtances: Farther Inſtances of this are the Sparks of 


eſuvius, ſcattered above a hundred Miles through the Air, 


Phil. Tranſ. Ar. tom. ii. 142. Ivy- berries, diſperſed over a vaſt 


Tract of d, ibid. 144. 8 
Duſt of Vegetables, Phil. Tranſ. 168. 4. 11. Hence, then, 
from Obſervations it is clear, that all ements of Vegeta- 
bles may be carried and intermixed with the Air. 

But it is likewiſe certain, that Parts of Plants, and thoſe 
pretty conſiderable ones, are carried into. the Air to an in- 
credible Height. Conſider the Seeds of downy Plants, which 
are carried up to the Tops of the higheſt Towers, and there, as 
is daily ſeen, if they meet with a very little Earth, propagate 
their Species. The celebrated Tournefort has demonſtrated, 
from Obſervations, that the Fungufſes, which are almoſt all 
ſeminiferous, by Means of the Air, diſperſe their inviſible Seeds 
all about, which meeting with a Soil, thrive and ſpring 
abundantly. Moſles, likewiſe, and the mucilagi and ca- 
pillary Plants, as alſo the E prpinleſpermophare, or thoſe which 
bear their Seeds upon their Leaves, ſcatter and diſperſe their 
Seeds to very diſtant Places. Even the ſmall ſeminal Duſt of 
the Male-Willow, being ſhaken from the Apices of the Flowers, 
and carried by the Winds into Places remote from thoſe Trees, 
. when the Wind was down, falling out of the 
Air, has been taken, by Perſons inted with theſe Things, 
for Flower of Sulphur, and afterwards believed, by the credu- 
lous Vulgar, to be a Shower of Brimſtone, Vide Phil. Tranſact. 
Abr. tom. 3. And if ſuch a ſmall Duſt ſhould to be of 
a remarkable red Colour, why ſhould not the ſame Vulgar, for 
the ſame Reaſon, have aſſerted, that it had rained Blood? 
There were Aſhes thrown out of a Vulcano, and carried by the 
Wind, in the Year 1633, the Space of one hundred Miles, 
Phil. Tranſ. N. an 377- But theſe are Things not to be 
wondered at, fince that excellent Philoſopher, Mariotte, in his 
Treatiſe of the Motion of Waters, p. 334, obſerved in a Cloud 
that poured forth a Shower of Hail, that the-Air had carried 
this Cloud for fifty French Miles. If we reflect, therefore, 
upon theſe Things, we muſt believe, that there are a vaſt Num- 
ber of ſurprizing Phænomena in the Air, and produced by all 
which are intirely owing to a Mixture of vegetable 
that are diſtributed through it. | / By 

If, in the next Place, we enquire whether. the Parts of Ani- 
mals are contained alſo in the Air, we ſhall find there is a great 
Quantity of exhaling Spirits, and thoſe wholly peculiar to every 
Animal, and [diſtinguiſhed among Phyficiaus by the Name of 
the perſpirable Matter of Santtorms, that are continually diſſi- 
pated and carried into the Air from living Animals, and adhere 
to other Bodies ; and by theſe Spirits it is that Dogs, which 
purſue by Scent, diſtinguiſh ſo accurately the Animals from 
which they exhale, and follow them over Tracts of. Land. 
And how full the Air is frequently of Effluvia, ing from 
Animals, appear 8 from the Infection too often obſerva- 


e e deren 

rements contin iſch⸗ | Kind of 
Animals, are alſo, in fo ſhort a time, . 
that we are hence convinced, that the whole Quantity of excre- 
mentitious Matter will be always diſperſed into the Air, hardly 
FFF 
Countries, the D ; ing. expoſed to the open 
Air, becomes perfectly volatile by the Bins ef ane feats Boy : 
And even in our own Country, which is not ſo hot, the yery 
Dunghills are quickly conſumed. And as for Urine, how 
quickly does that ſpontaneouſly become volatile, and exhale ? 
But there is ſomething in this Affair fill more remarkable: 
For does not an intire Whale, the largeſt of Animals, when in 
hot Weather it is by the Sea thrown dead upon the Shore, quick- 


Fiſh, ibid. or the ſeminal f 


ly infect the Places, to a great Diſtance about it, with, , 
ferous Stench? And is not the whole of it reſolved into we 
infectious Particles, ſo that at laſt fome whitiſh Bones oh 
main, all the reft of the entire Maſs being rendered yg, 
and diſperſed in the Air? What vaſt Numbers of Carcilg 
Elephants, Camels, Horſes, and of almoſt all other ning 
as well as human Bodies, that are the Carnage of War, reng 
from time to time uninterr'd, and are reſolved into Pute 
become volatile, and diflipate almoſt all their Elements mt 
Air? Hence, therefore, it follows, that Bodies of Animal 
from their own natural Diſpoſition, as much intombed at 
Air as in the Earth; and thoſe very Bodies, likewiſe, why 
are buried in the Earth, are not then preyed upon by theWen 
but are ſoon converted into a very light volatile Matter, yy 
afterwards eaſily exhales into the Air out of the Ear jg 
All the corporeal Matter, therefore, that has ever enter i 
the Compoſition of the Bodies of living Creatures, hy by 
carried up into the Air, with this Difference only,- that jy 
Bodies were burnt, this was brought about immediately; jy 
to rot in the Fields, more flowly ; and ftill in a longer ting 
they were interred : But yet, even in every Caſe, they hay, 
time exhaled away. What wonder, therefore, if, frog 
Air, there ſhould be returned a Matter of the fame Naum 
Kind with the Food of the former Animals, which is can 
affording a proper Nouriſhment to the Bodies, that are yt 
Means to ſpring up afterwards ? ; 
But there is yet another Thing upon this Subject, whichy 
be worth while to take under Conſideration, as the right ui 
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the very impregnated wi ruitful Ofpa 
of their icin Ra anke, acc.carried into the Air. yl 


excellent Redi has demonſtrated, that all Inſects, without! 
ception, are ed by the Copulation of Male and Fen 
Leeuwenhoeck has proved 


made it appear, that pregnant Eggs will not exclude theirYay 
except they are in the and freſh Air. Being fur 
then, with theſe Obſervations, I purpoſely took a Piece of fa 
which had been kept a pretty while in boiling Alcohol, ad 

afterwards rubbed over with ſome bright Oil of Turpentie, 
faſtening it to a long ſmall Thread, hung it up in a moiſt 
Air, in a Place where it was imagi there were no An 

cula, and the Conſequence was, that in a little time aftr& 
ſuſpended Fleſh was full of living Maggots, which were dn 
ing whatever of the ſucculent Parts remained therein. bf 
Caſe, then, the Eggs, from which theſe Animalcula wer 
duced, could not poſſibly come at the Fleſh, unleſs tbej n 
conveyed to it by the Air, in which it was ſuſpended. W 
much do the Huſbandmen experience the Truth of this tow 
Detriment, when, in a warm Spring, certain Winds vj 
denly infe& the Trees with numberleſs Vermin, which 
Inſtant, as it were, are produced from their inviſible Eg! 
give me Leave to mention one Thing farther, which is ſal 
remarkable; and that is, the Rains that frequently i 
among the Negroes, which ftrike a Man with ſuch a iu 
Chilneſs, that it makes him ſhudder. Theſe Rains i 
Drops, of an Inch Diameter, which, if they 


Skin, eat into it; but, if lodge on any Garmend, 
duce living Worms and M AR. Lipſ. Suppl. 
425. Many other Things of this K ind might be here tales 


tice of; but theſe may ſuffice, to let the Chymiſts und 
that the new and wonderful Animalcula, which are often 
produced in Bodies, and even, perhaps, while they are A 
upon them, owe their Being intirel 3 whid 
thus ſuſtained in the liquid Air, and not to the Effcae df 
chymical Subſtance or Operations. Let them, therelv 
always mindful of the Nature of the Air, and its wondeli 
cundity, before they deduce the Origin of ſuch Appen 
from any other Cauſe. But the Knowledge of theſe 1 
the ſame time, is not leſs. meceſſary and advantageous u 
Pn eee and Natural Philoſogher. « 
| us now proceed to Foſlils; for Foffils are likewiſe 0 
able in the Air. For all Foſſil Salts, however fixed, ab f 
off into the Air, if they are diſſolyed in Water (ee 
that which they attract from the Air) and are after 
geſted for a long time in a putrefying Heat, and are then 
ed with a great Degree of Fire, and have their wy 
duum calcined .with a ſtrong open Fire, and are , 
ſolved in the Air again. 1 * is a Truth which #5 
Chymiſt communicated to the World more than an 
Years ago... Not to mention the Diſtillation of theſe Salt B 
Sand, Bole, Brickduſt, Potter and, Tobacco-pipe CW 
formed with the intenſeſt Heat. Do not the Chymiſ 
Year, convert, by this Method, many thouſand Pou T7 
of ſuch Balts into acid volatile Fumes, which they he 
And does not every ſuch. chymical Operation infect 0 
Air? And does not this Air deſtroy the Bodies that 2 "{y 
to it? "The fared ſimple Mixture of Oil of Vit”, 
Alum, or of Oil of Sulphur by the Bell, with Nin 
or Sal Gem, converts in an Inſtant thoſe very fixed, 
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ues, fo volatile that they can hardly be . 
Air is in a ſhort Time fo ps — 5 t infinite are 
le Salts to great Diſtances all around. Bu 
. ich the ſame Thing is effected. Before 
I ry —— Time, indeed, this admirable Me- 
| —_— changing Salts was not diſcovered. But who 
Pd © ine, how many Methods lie hid in Na- 
ill pretend to 1 like Converſion from a 
re, even at this Day, by which the uche about! The Va- 
* to a volatile Matter may be brought a 2 liv: 
urs about Mines, which are often ſo fatal, that no living 
reature can breathe in therm with Safety, N 
t Nature herſelf thus diſperſes Salts through the Air, _ 
nſequently has ſecret Methods which we are not acquainte 
ich, for performing the very ſame Operations, In the mean 
me, however, it is true, that this happens only in certain 
ts of the Earth, that is, in thoſe Places where there is Plen- 
of ſuch a Matter, and where likewiſe the Means are not 
inting of acting upon it after this Manner. And it is like- 
as certain a Truth, that even thoſe ſaline Vapours are ele- 
ted only to a certain Height in the Air, and that not a very 
ſiderable one. And upon this Foundation it was, that the 
depts aſſerted long ago, that the Air was divided into cer- 
in diſtin Strata or Beds, each of which contained a diſtinct 
ind of Exhalation and Vapour. Hence, then, it is evident, 
at by the Means of Water, Heat, Digeſtion, Solution, Ex- 
cation, Diſtillation, Calcination, Combuſtion, Mixture, U- 
on, and Separation, foſſile fixed Salts are rendered volatile, 
ꝗ are thus intermixed with the Air. 
The Principles of Foſſils, which go by the Name of Sul- 
urs, whenever Foſſils are burnt, are intirely carried up in- 
the Air, and, being intermixed with it, diſappear, the ſa- 
ge acid Part changing into a ſuffocating Fume, and the olea- 
ous Part being attenuated by the Action of Flame, and fly- 
g off in an inviſible, or a ſooty black Vapour, It is certain, 
at hardly any Thing at all of theſe Parts remains in the 
rth. Sulphur now itſelf, when alone, is carried into the 
r in Form of an impalpable Flour, and is there diſperſed 
put, - But, when it is mixed with other Bodies, it often ac- 
ires a ſurpriſing Volatility. The Chymiſts have taken No- 
> of a great many Methods, both natural and artificial, 
which Sulphurs are ſo changed, that they fly off into the 
moſphere, and carry up other Things along with them. In 
ines, from Time to Time, there appear pinguious, ſtinking, 
Focating Fumes, often very troubleſome” to the Minen, to 
ich, if the Flame of a lighted Candle is applied, they in- 
tly take Fire, not without extreme Danger to the Wotk- 
n. But it is certain, that Arſenics, Orpiments, Cobalts, 
lphur of Antimony, Biſmuth, Zinc, and other Bodies fur- 
h the Matter of theſe Vapours. We are alſo informed of 
Falling of a Shower of Brimſtone, attended with Light- 
gs, which, when it was once on Fire, could neither be extin- 
iſhed by Water nor Motion. Nov. Literar. An. 1684. P. 63. 
Metals themſelves have been found to be ſo far changed, that 
n theſe, under the Form of a volatile Fume, have been 
rated and ſcattered in the Air. 'This is univerſally known 
be true of Mercury, which, when agitated only by a Fire 
ſix hundred Degrees, flies off, and becomes inviſible, And, 
the Air, impregnated with it, ſurrounds, and is applied to 
uman Body, how wonderfully does it penetrate it, and how 
ickly does it raiſe a Salivation ! But beſides, while it thus 
- of, it carries up and bears away with it ſome Part of 
ain Metals; as appears from the Diſtillation of Lead and 
in with Mercury. Even Lead, Tin, Iron, and Copper, if 
y are diſpoſed in a very ſtrong Heat, at laſt diſappear, by 
cans of the Volatility they acquire, and thus far are diſſi- 
ted likewiſe into the Air. A great Part of imperfet Me- 
| is carried off too by Lead in the Teſt, But when Cobalts, 
rſenic, and the like rapacious Sulphurs, are intimately unit- 
with Gold and Silver Ore, the Particles of the Ore being 
| this Means rendered volatile, when they come to the Fire, 
le noble Metals are carried away to ſuch a Degree, that, to 
great Damage of the Owner, a good Part of them is 
ſt; which, by a gentle Calcination, and the Addition of 
ne fixing Powders, might be intirely preſerved. Hence, 
erefore, it appears, what an Abundance of Gold and Sil- 
may be raiſed up into the Air. Nothing ſeems a 
ater Paradox than volatile Gold, and yet, we are certain, 
Mm undeniable chymical Experiments, that, if you take 
aon Sublimate of Mercury, and rub it well with Gold 
Puced to Powder, and then diſtil it in a Retort with Regu- 
of Antimony, the very Body of the Gold will aſcend in 
am of a red Oil, and become perfectly volatile. By Sul- 
zur, alſo, calcined Vitriol, and Sal Ammoniac, mixed and 
plied properly, almoſt all Metals may be rendered vcla- 
e in the Fire. No Wonder then, that, in clear Weather; 
Me very often appear about Mines ſudden Fumes, which ex- 
agulh the Light of a Torch, (ſee Boyle's Works) ſince even 
© moſt denſe Bodies may, in the Form of a Fume, be ſo 
id inta the Air, that it can hardly be determined what 


Bodies they were, But there is another Cauſe, which is frequent- 
ly concerned in impregnating the Air with theſe metallic Parts; 
and, that is, the Air itſelf as it abounds with Salts and Sulphurs. 
For, as I have already ſhewn above, that the whole Air is full of 
Salts and Sulphurs, and, as it appears from what I have now de- 
livered, that thoſe Salts and Sulphurs can carry aloft even Metals 
themſelves, when they are diſſolved, it is eaſy to apprehend, 
that the Air itſelf can by this Means cauſe the Parts of Me- 
tals to be ſuſpentled and float about in it. Are not Iron, 
Copper, and Lead, by the Contact and Motion of the Air, 
always, and that in a ſhort Time too, turned into a Calx, 
Flour, and Duſt ? And are not they hence converted into 
Ruſt, Verdigreaſe, and a Ceruſs? And it may be obſerved, 
that when, after theſe Changes, they are reduced to an im” 
palpable Powder, they fly away; and are carried through the 
Air by the Wind, I confeſs, that Silver, Gold, and Tin are 
leſs. ſubject to theſe Alterations, becauſe the volatile Acids of 
Nitre and Sea- ſalt, which are the proper Diſſolvents of theſe 
Metals, are hardly ever diſperſed through the Air, except a- 
bout the Laboratories of the Chymiſts. [7 believe this is a 
ſmall Miflake, for the Air is certainly furniſbed, and that plenti- 
fully, with an acid Spirit, which, fixing it in a proper Matrix, 
gives the very Eſſence to Nitre. See NiTRUM, 

The Air in America, indeed, is of fo corroding a Nature, 
that it conſumes the Tiles of the Houſes, ſtany Bodies, and 
almoſt all Metals ; as the Engliſh unanimouſly agree of the 
Air of Bermudas; for even Metals themſelves periſh there 
very ſoon, And that ſurpriſing Phænomenon, which in all 
Ages has been obſerved by Minets, ſeems alſo to be owing 
to the Reſidence of theſe metallic Parts in the Air, I mtan that 
the foffile Glebes, when they are dug out of the Earth, and are 
expoſed to the Air, are affected by it in a very extraordinary 
Manner. How frequent is it ſeen, that Marchaſites, the Py- 
rites, vitriolic Stones, and metallic Subſtances that are quite 
exhauſted, are ſo ated upon by the Air, that they increaſe, 
come to Maturation, are changed, renewed, and afrcſh im- 
pregnated, and become again enriched with a true metallic 
Matter. In Fact, the Air ſeems to be the grand univerſal 
Diſtributer of the Seeds of Bodies, which, being plentifully 
ſtocxed with every Kind of Matter, commits to the Earth 
the Elements of Bodies it* had before received from it, and 
thus generates moſt Kinds of Bodies, rather by Means of 
a Revolution, than a new Production. It is certain, that 
Dew, being changed -by Diſtillation, has yielded a Liquor, 
which ſtained Glaſs with the Colours of the Rainbow, pene- 
trating ſo deeply in it, that it could neither be removed by 
Aqua fortis, Oil of Tartat, or a ftrong and. long continued 
Friction; and yet, at the ſame Time, the Liquor itſelf was 
ſo ſubtile, that it burnt in the Fire like Alcohol : Republic of 
Letters, T. 1. P. 590. Certainly this Effect is very like that 
of a metallic Tincture upon Glaſs, Phileſophical Tranſactions 
abridged, T. 2. P. 143. | 

Thus, then, the few Things I have ſpecified are ſufficient to 
inſtruct us in our chymical and medicinal Enquiries, what Ideas 
we ought to form of the Air. In Reality, it is to be conſider- 
ed as a true Chaos of all Things intermixed and compounded 
together ; for in it the atteriuated Particles of all Bodies 
whatſoever float. And, fince theſe little Corpuſcles are always 
in Motion, they may, by meeting in this aerial Space, produce 
all thoſe ſurpriſing Operations of Nature, which are owing to 
the Efficacy of particular Bodies : But theſe are almoſt infinite. 
So that it is not at all to be wondered at, that there are pro- 
duced and appear, in this Scene of the Atmoſphere, ſuch extra- 
ordinary, and frequently ſuch terrible Events in Nature, as 
never happen any where elſe; I mean, the Meteors. In this 
Air there doubtleſs muſt be Bodies that ate endued with 4 
magnetic Virtue, which, by their mutual Attraction, Repul- 
ſion, Coheſion, RarefaQtion, and, infinite other Methods, 
muſt every where excite ſtupendous Phænomena. Of this the 
following Experiment may ſerve as an Illuſtration : Take in 
one Hand a ſmall open glaſs Vial, in which there is an alcaline 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and in the Left another, in which 
there is Spirit of Nitre. Whilſt theſe Bottles are kept at a Di- 
ſtance from each other, nothing at all appears extraordinary ; 
but, as ſoon as they are brought gradually fo near each other, 
that the Vapours, iſſuing from the two Bottles, begin to meet 
with each other, there immediately appears a little Cloud, a- 
riſing from the Concurrence of the Alcali and Acid in the Air. 
If an Amalgama, prepared with Tin and Mercury, is diſtilled 
in a Retort, with Spirit of Sea-falt, it yields a Liquor, which, 
if it be kept in a cloſe Veſſel, produces no Effect; and yet, 
if it is expoſed to the open Air, though many Years after its 
Preparation, it immediately goes off in a very thick Smoke, But 
Nature is evety where full of theſe Inſtaticess We know not 
what other hidden Salts there may be befides in the Air, that 
we are not acquainted with, or with what Virtues they may 
be endued; nor are we leſs ignorant, what Spirits and Oils may 
float in it; though in the mean Time, from the particular Na- 
ture of thoſe unknown Salts, ” and Oils; * | 
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Effects may de produced, as are never obſerved to proceed from 
any other Cauſes. If the diſtilled Oil of Saſſafras happens 
to meet with Glauber's Spirit of Nitre; what a terrible Effect 
is produced in an Inſtant, an Effect hardly to be exhibited by any 
other Experiment ! This Experiment will be given under the 
Article NiTRUM. 3 F 

If at any Time, now, a Number of Particles, endued with 
the like Properties, ſhould happen to get into the Air, and 
theſe ſhould be there mixed together, very ftrange and ſur- 
prifing Appearances muſt neceſſarily follow. Certain Times, 
It is evident, preſent to us with Phænomena, that are never 
ſeen at any other. To the Production, now, of theſe rare and 
very extraordinary Effects, it is poſſible, that the Comets, Me- 
teors, various Aſpects of the Planets, and, perhaps, the Influ- 
ence of the Stars themſelves, may contribute; thoſe Actions 
may be very conſiderable, on Account of their Attraction, and 
Repulſion, of their Heat, Light, and Cold, and of the Efflu- 
via which they generate and emit. 

In Conſequence of all the Things here mentioned, 
Air is of a quite different Nature in different Places; 
firſt, on Account of the Land or Soil, or the Part of the 
Earth which the Air under Conſideration hangs over: For, 
according to the various Bodies with which the Earth a- 
bounds in any particular Part, the Exhalations and Vapours, 
that ariſe from ity will poſſeſs as various Qualities, and for 
this Reaſon the Air in that Part will be full of Corpuſcles, 
that are not to be met with any where elſe. Le T ruth 
of this has always been confirmed by numberleſs Examples. 
And hence, in ſuch particular Parts of the Air, certain Ex- 
periments may be made, that will never ſucceed in any o- 
ther. In the ſecond Place, a great Diverſity is here obſerv- 
ed, in Reſpect to the Soil, in different Places, according as 
Men inhabit it, and keep Animals there, and according as 
they dung and turn up the Ground, and exerciſe various 
Occupations there, and by this Means raiſe up almoſt all Kinds 
of Bodies into the Air: On which Account again, an infinite 
Number of Changes are obſerved to happen, which are not to 
be effected elſewhere. A certain Chymiſt, for Inſtance, in his 
Laboratory, where he was daily employed in the Diſtillation of 

Quantities of Vinegar, expoſed to the Air ſome pure, 
dry, alcaline Salts of Tartar on a glaſs Plate. The Air, of 
Conſequence, being full of acid Vapours, diſſolved the Salt into 
an Oil of Tartar per deliquium, and at the ſame Time ſo cloſe- 
Iy united the acid Parts of the volatile Vinegar with the Alcali 
of the Tartar, as at laſt to convert the ſaturated Maſs into a 
Tartarus Regeneratus, or regenerated Tartar, which melted 
in the Fire like Wax, and yielded a very noble Remedy for 
reſolving of vifcid tenacious Humours, in almoſt all Diſeaſes. 
He was mightily pleaſed therefore with this Production, for he 
thought he had now diſcovered the Secret of the Alchymiſts 
for incerating, according to the Language of thoſe Artiſts, 
a fixed alcaline Salt : But when afterwards he attempted to repeat 
the Experiment in another Place, where there was not ſo great 
and conſtant a Quantity of Vinegar in the Air, he did not meet 
with the former Succeſs. The fame Thing might be farther 
made appear by a vaſt Number of Inſtances. Conſider then, 
how prodigioufly the Air may be changed in any particular 
Country, when a great Earthquake has occaſioned Exhalati- 
ons to ariſe there, very different from thoſe which before uſu- 
ally aroſe in the ſame Place. And this is again confirmed by 
Hiſtory, - which informs us, that certain Parts of the Earth have 
become uninhabitable, by Reaſon of the abominably fœtid Va- 
pours, with which they have been infected, after Earthquakes. 
But again, Inundations by Rain, Overflowings of Rivers, and 
the Breaking in of the Sea, make ſuch Alterations in the At- 
moſphere, by Means of humid Vapours, and Exhalations from 
putrefied Subſtances, that the whole Nature of the Air, in thoſe 
Places, is intirely changed. The Winds alſo muſt always 
carry along with them ſomething from the Places from whence . 

7 began to blow, and conſequently are thus always varying 
the Contents of the Air, continually carrying off from parti- 
cular Places the Matter peculiar to them, and ſupplying them 
again with what they juſt brought from ſome others. From 
which Cauſe, likewiſe, there muſt neceſſarily happen, in chy- 
mical Operations, a remarkable Diverſity. And as for the In- 
fluences of the Heavens, particularly with Reſpect to the va- 
rious Aſpects of the Sun and Moon, their Acceffions, Receſ- 
ſions, perpendicular or oblique Radiations, Conjunctions, and 
Oppoſitions, what Changes muſt theſe produce in the Air, by 
their Attraction, Repulſion, and the Heat and Cold that de- 
pend upon them? What Variation muſt they cauſe in the 
Vapours and Exhalations that are carried up from the Earth 
into the Air ? But there is one Thing farther on this SubjeR, 
which ought to be taken particular Notice of; and that is, the 
Viciffitude of the Seaſons of the Year, which is here of ſuch Eſſi- 
Cacy, as is wholly incredible. Thus, if the Sun on the tenth of. 
March, in a certain Altitude, and with a certain Degree of Heat, 
exerts its Power on the Earth, it then acts on a Body, which 
during the preceding Winter, being locked up by the Cold, has, 
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t in, and accumulated, under an icy Cruſt, its own pro 
halations, and, at the ſame 'Time, has received and retains). 
ever it was furniſhed with by the Air, Hence, as ſoon "ha 
begins to diſſolve, and the Earth is reſolved into 3 1 


Mould, the firſt ſucceeding Heat of the Sun acts upon Mag 1 


tile pregnant Body, and immediately fills the whole Ai vi 


Vapours; on which Account a vernal Heat hardly «,, 0 14 


ceeds a Froſt of long Continuance, but there preſently jy, 
Showers, Thunders and Lightnings, and a Sprightling, 

pears in all Animals and Vegetables, and in the whole ( 

tion; but now, when, on the tenth of September, the * 
at the ſame Altitude, and with the ſame Degree of Heat 

upon the Earth, it then finds it parched up, and exhauſty 
the Heat of the preceding Summer, and not yet moiſtene 
autumnal Showers; for which Reaſon, neither the ſame 
in the Earth, or Air, will produce the ſame Effects, nor vi 
excite this Vigour in Animals and Vegetables, as it dog 
the Spring. Theſe few Things then will be ſufficient wh 
us eaſily ſee the Variety there is in the Atmoſphere, accys: 
to the Diverſity of the Seaſon of the Year, as far 2; it un 
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from this Cauſe ; a Speculation very uſeful both in Chyaify 4 


and natural Philoſophy. And, it is plain, the Chymi& hy 
ſome Knowledge of this long ago, when ey attributed to th 
vernal Rain a Virtue & .-v.ca ſuperior to that of the aum. 
nal, produced in the very fame Degree of Heat; for they u 
that this Lixivium of the Air brought along with it ver; dg 
rent Vapours and Exhalations, according to the Diverly e | 
the Seaſon, in the Manner juſt now explained. 

Before we leave the Examination of the various Bodis tn 
are contained in the Air, and of the different Powers yi 
prevail in it, we muſt take under Conſideration that Qui 
of it, which renders it ſalutary, and neceſſary to the Led 
Animals and Vegetables 3 a Quality which has not bee jg 


accounted for from any Property of the Air, but by 2 | 


ligent Enquiry, however, we may pollibly, hereafter, conex 
the Knowledge of it. Whether this latent Virtue of the 4; 
is actually drawn out of it by Animals and Vegetables, à 
hence is in a ſhort Time exhauſted and conſumed ; and wh 
ther, when it does thus fail, the Animal dies, no- body ö 
think, at preſent able to determine. This, however, hö G 
tain, that if a ſmall Bird is put into a large Receiver, fill 
common cold Air, and the Receiver is then very cloſely fox, 
the Bird will grow ſick and vomit, within a Quarter da 
Hour, and die in the Space of half an Hour after, Bok 
Of the Air, 184. A Fiſh, kept in Water in a Veſt nl 
cloſed, without renewing the Air, dies in a ſhort Time, Ih 
likewiſe die in Ponds, that are every where frozen, and quis 
ly periſh in Water out of which the Air is exhauſted, Ei. 
P Acad. Roy. d.s Scien. 1699. 240. 1701. 46. and Men, 1% 
Flame, and a red-hot Coal, quickly go out in Air that is 
pent up. The little Eggs of any Inſect whatever, beingas 
curately ſtopped up in glaſs Veſſels, do not produce their lu; 
though aſſiſted by a kindly Warmth, The Sceds of Plants l- 
wiſe duly moiſtened, and ſowed in the beſt Earth in di 
Glaſſes, do not grow, or give any Signs of Lite, though& 
Cited by a due Degree of Heat. On the other Hand, the q 
Surface of Blood, that is expoſed to the Air, is of a bright du 
Colour, whilſt, in every other Part which the Air doe nt 
come at, it grows as black as the Blood of the Cuttle-fiſh; al 
yet, as ſoon as ever this black Part is laid open to the Air, ti 
black Colour is immediately changed again into a Scarlet. 
theſe Experiments then make it appear, that there is in the Al 
a certain hidden Virtue, which cannot be accounted for fromdl 
the Properties of the Air, which have been hitherto diſcovet 
Sendivogius maintained it openly, that there lies hid in the Ar 
the occult Food of Life, and other Chymiſts have aſſertel ii 
ſame. But, what that is, or how it acts, or what is tie f 
per Effect of it, is a Matter ftill in the Dark. Happy the fe. 
ſon that ſhall diſcover it ! Thus far Boerhaave. 
This vivifying Principle in the Air, ſo neceſſary to the Sup 
port of Flame and Fire, as well as animal and vegetable Lit 
ſeems by. every Phznomenon to be the univerſal Acid dſo 
buted through the intire Atmoſphere in a certain Propo't% 
inſomuch that no Portion of Air ſeems to be without it. 15 
though not perceivable by the Senſes, is however very met 
by its Effects. It is this Acid that corrodes the baſer M 
in a very ſhort Space of Time, and even Gold and Siler 
not intirely free from its Influence, By this Acid the \ 
Vitriol, of Alum, and the Earth from which Niete bz 
procured, are. again repleniſhed in ſuch a Manner, 
capable of producing acid Spirits afreſh, We may 
that Fleſh, expoſed to the Air for ſome Time, contracts 
neſs from the Influence of this Acid, becauſe N 
very ſame Effect in producing the ſame Colour. 
aromatic Oils alſo are changed by the Acid of the Air 15 
if a Vial is filled with certain aromatic Oils, and cloſe Wa 
it will. preſerve its original Tranſparency ; but, if à P 1. the 
very ſame Oil is incloſed in a Bottle not quite : * 
ſmall Portion of Acid, in the Air contained in the 4 7» 
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. n red, as Hoffman informs us. Hence there 
| - _—_ hey that Flowers, which are all, more or leſs, 
-niſhed with an aromatic Oil, are obliged to the Acid of the 
ir for their beautiful Colours, which it ſtrikes upon them 

5 Sulphur, which it meets with on the 
ariouſly, as the Oil, or Sulphur, , 
tals determines it to one Colour or another ; and the Chy- 
das have long fince diſcovered, that Sulphur, as they call 
2 F is the Parent of Colours. It is remarkable that Scarlet- 

rs cannot ſtrike their Colours without the Aſſiſtance of an 
2 cid. Hence the Phænomenon of the Surface of Blood, when 
poſed to Air contracting a Redneſs, may be in ſome Meaſure 
ounted for. And indeed, all thoſe concerned in the Buſi- 
s of Dying obſerve, that a cloudy moiſt Air very much in- 
Leeres with the Beauty and Vividneſs of their Colours; and 
.. on the Contrary, a ſerene Sky exalts them, and makes 
3 Kt more elegant, Now it is known, that in this State 
de Air an Acid abounds much more than when the Wea- 
r is cloudy, and full of Vapours. Flowers are alſo liable 

dae ſame Influence of the Air in different States, for their 

ours are never ſo much exalted as when the Air is ſerene 
| Fx clear, that is, when it abounds with an Acid, 

Every body, concerned in Medicine, knows, that all antimo- 
WE! Preparations will contract an emetic Quality from Acids, 
ic is alſo certain, that the ſame Medicines will prove eme- 
if they are expoſed to the naked Air; hence it is very pro- 
that an Acid is communicated to them from the Air, 
WNitre alſo borrows its Acid intirely from the Air. See 
run. 
Upon the Whole, I am convinced, that the Acid of the 
finds ſome Way of mixing with the Blood of Animals, 
Wugh I cannot determine the ſpecihe Manner in which this 
oon is accompliſhed. But I am inclined to believe, that 

grand Operation is performed in the Lungs, becauſe Air 
Wnſufficient for the Purpoſes of Reſpiration after repeated In- 
ations, unleſs a free Intercourſe is maintained with the ex- 
Sn Air. Hence it ſhould appear, that ſomething contained 
Wthe Air is waſted, of which it ſtands in Need of a freſh 
phy, in order to render it capable of maintaining Life, 

Www if we conſider, that the Blood moſt certainly acquires 
ed Colour in the Lungs, and at the fame Time, if we re- 
t on what was obſerved before, with Reſpect to the Power 
Acids, in producing this Colour, when mixed with Sulphurs, 
in be a Step, at leaſt, to the Confirmation of this Senti- 
t. Add to this, that Aſthmas, which prevent the Air from 
g taken regularly into the Lungs, are productive of Drop- 
the Blood loſes its Colour as well as Texture, and be- 
Pes pale and watery. Girls alſo, in a Chloroſis, have a 

porary Aſthma, and hence, perhaps, their Blood is always 

and thin, ſometimes even as white as Milk or Chyle. 
—_— know that I am ſingular in this Sentiment, as the Modes 
Philoſophy now ſtand, and that Boerhaave, for whoſe Judg- 
Wt 1 have the greateſt Deference, is of the contrary Opi- 
Wn. But I ſee no Reaſon, why ſo exceeding ſubtile and pe- 
ating a Body as this Acid of the Air may not as well enter 
Pores of the Veſſels of the Lungs, during Inſpiration, as 
Wore groſs and even viſible Halitus, or Vapour, exhale thro” 
fame Pores in Exſpiration. We know the Particles which 
ſtitute the Blood are large enough to be viſible in Micro- 
pes, but thoſe which compoſe the aerial Acid are fo extremely 
ute, as not to be diſcoverable to the Sight, by any Art what- 
Hence then it appears very plain, that Veſſels may 
it the Acid above-mentioned, from without, and yet eaſily 
in the Blood circulating within. ] 
rom this Account of the Air, its Properties, and Contents, 
curious Appearances, relating to the animal Economy, 
be underſtood, 

rſt then, Air, as a fluid Body, is the Vehicle of the Efflu- 
of all odorous Bodies to the Organs of Smelling, and, as a 
derous Fluid, it preſſes them on the Nerves of theſe Or- 
8 with a Force ſufficient to make them ſenſible. It alſo 
preſſes ſapid Subſtances upon the, Organs of Taſte, and 
ers them obſervable by the Senſes, It is alſo the In- 
ment of Sound, for the Undulations cauſed in it, by Bo- 

moved in various Manners, ſtrike upon the external 
which, by a ſingular Mechaniſm, communicates this No- 
to the Nerves expanded upon the internal Ear. This 
eit of the Air too, by preſſing upon the Surface 
Animals and Vegetables, prevents a Rupture of their 
cls, from the Force neceſſary to circulate their Jui- 
to which it is, as it were, a Counterballance, All 

Things are evident, becauſe on the Tops of high 
Mains, where the Air is very rare; the Senſes of Smell- 
aſting, and Hearing, are very languid ; it is faid, that 
the Pico of Teneriffe, Pepper, Ginger, Salt, and Spirits 
do ſenſible Taſte, and that nothing affects the Organs of 
hs Canary Wine, which, it is ſuppoſed to do in 
le, cumſtances, by Reaſon of its Oilineſs, which makes 

bo to the Nerves of the Palate. On the Tops of Moun- 

— the Blood - veſſels are very ſubject to burſt, whence 
t Hzmorrhages happen to thoſe who travel to their Sum- 


. 
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The Air alſo, in Virtue of its Elaſticity, contributes great- 
ly to the Solution of the Aliment in the Stomachs of Animals. 
For, when that which is contained in every Part of the Food 
is rarehed and expanded by the Heat it meets with in the Sto- 
mach, it deſtroys the Coheſion of the component Particles, and 
aſſiſts in reducing it to a State of Fluidity. At the ſame 
Time, as it is confined in the Stomach, all its Action muſt 
be determined to the Aliment, which it muſt therefore act up- 
on with great Force, in this rarefied State. 

' Reſpiration, ſo neceſſary to the Continuance of animal Life, 
is performed by Means of the Air. For, when the Air is ex- 
pelled out of the Lungs, the pulmonary Veſſels through which 
the Blood circulates, from the right Ventricle of the Heart, and 
by which it is returned to the left Auricle, collapſe, and are 
no longer pervious, till the Air, ruſhing into the Branches of 
the Aſpera Arteria upon the Elevation of the Breaſt, diſtends 
the Lungs, and thereby opens not only the Air-veflels, but al- 


ſo the Branches of the pulmonary Vein and Artery, which ac- 


company, every where, thoſe of the Aſpera Arteria. Here the 
Air, as a heavy Fluid, acts upon, compreſſes, and comminutes 
the Blood, and, as it is elaſtic and dilatable by Heat, the Action 
of it upon the Blood in the Lungs is by this Property ren- 
dered greater. If alſo, as I have ſuppoſed, the aerial Acid, or 
vital Spirit, is communicated to the Blood in the Lungs, from 
the Air, ſome Effects of great Importance to the animal ¶Qco- 
nomy muſt neceſſarily ariſe from hence. | 
And, indeed, if we conſider the Air in all Lights, we ſhall 
find, that every Alteration it undergoes, muſt induce ſome great 
Change on the animal Machine, if I may ſo call an animal 
Body. Thus, when it is very heavy, it muſt preſs upon the 
Surface of our Bodies, and the internal Parts of the Lungs, with 
a greater Force than when it is light, It has been proved by 
curious Obſeryers, that the Difference of Weight, with which 
our Bodies are preſſed, by the Atmoſphere, in the greateſt De- 
gree of its natural Gravity, from that which we ſuſtain when 
it is the lighteſt, amounts to 39823 Troy Weight, Now, as 
this Difference is very great, the Effects of it muſt alſo be con- 
ſiderable. . | 

The different Degrees alſo of Heat and Elaſticity in the Air 
muſt have Effects proportioned to the Cauſes upon the Bodies 
of Animals. The various Contents alſo of the Air muſt of 
Courſe induce great Changes, as it ſome Way or other finds 
Means to communicate the Qualities it borrows from them to 
the Blood and Juices of Animals, Hence it becomes the Vehi- 
cle of Contagion, and the Propagator of Diſeaſes, both epide- 
mical, and endemial, which admit of infinite Variety, be- 
cauſe the Alterations of the Air, with Reſpe& to its Proper- 
ties, and to the innumerable Combinations of Bodies contained 
in it, are infinite. | 

However, we may venture to conclude, that the moſt health- 
ful is that which is ſerene and dry, and conſequently ponder- 
ous, and replete with the acid vital Spirit, A gravelly Soil is 
moſt likely to be furniſhed with ſuch an Air, becauſe from ſuch 
a one few or no oily Particles can exhale to infect it. Coun- 
tries alſo, where there is a Variety of Hills and Vallies, with 
ſwift Rivulets of Water running through them, are productive 
of a good Air, becauſe ſuch Situations cauſe a Circulation of 
the Air, and ſuch Currents of Water always produce one iti 
the Atmoſphere, | 

I muſt not diſmiſs the Subject of the Air, without taking 
Notice of a great Error, which many inconſiderately run in- 
to with Reſpect to Exerciſe ; it is, that they eſteem Motion 
only conducive to Health, and this Sydenham ſeems to give 
into, when he attributes the Advantages of Riding to re- 
peated Succuſſion, However, we find by Experience that 
the ſame Degrees of Motion or Succuſſion by Exerciſe in 
a Houſe, or under Covert, come far ſhort in Point of Ef- 
ficacy in curing Diſeaſes, and preſerving Health, of that per- 
formed in the freſh Air, eſpecially when it is pure, and not 
abounding with Vapours and Exhalations. The Reaſon of this 
is very plain, for, when an Animal is moving forwards, he is 
perpetually reſpiring Air, which has not, by repeated Inſpira- 
tions, been robbed of the vital Principle, be that what it will, 
ſo neceſſary to the Support of Life, and Preſervation of Health. 
Hence, Sailing even upon calm Rivers, an Exerciſe much re- 
commended by the Antients in the moſt obſtinate Diſtempers, 
though attended with a very ſmall Degree of Succuffion, is 
nevertheleſs efficacious, by Reaſon of a perpetual Change of 
Air, | | 

Vitruvius, ſenſible of the Efficacy of the Air in preſerving 
or deſtroying Health, lays down the following Rules for chuſ- 
ing a proper Situation for a new City, which ought to be re- 
garded in every new Settlement, and ſhould not be neglected 
even in building a Farm-houſe. His Philoſophy, however, is 
not always the beſt ; but the Reaſons for his Rules will appear 
by the preceding Pages, inſomuch that the Reader will not be 
at a Loſs to account for what he aſſerts. | 
In erecting Walls we are to proceed on theſe Principles: 
Firſt, a healthy Situation is to be choſen ; ſuch a one muſt be 


raiſed above the Annoyance of Fogs or cold Dews, and muſt 
: regard, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


are conſtituted of theſe Elements, or Principles, 


* 
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or face, not the cold or hot, but the temperate Quarters 


Our next Care muſt be to avoid the Neigh- 
bourhood of a Marſh ; for in ſuch a Situation the groſs Vapours 


the declining Sun 3 ſo that the Inhabitants ſuffer very much 


in their Bodies by theſe great Viciſſitudes of Heat and Cold. 


We are taught this Reflection even from inanimate Things. 
In your cloſe Wine-cellars, none opens a Light to the South or 
Weft, but always to the North, becauſe that Quarter is ſub- 
je& to no Changes from any Seaſon, but remains for ever firm 
and immutable. From the ſame Cauſe the Granaries, which 
any Ways face the Courſe of the Sun, are ſoon corrupted 3 
and Proviſions, or Apples, laid in a Place that is not turn- 
ed from the Sun, will not keep long. For Heat, by per- 
petually rarefying, deftroys the Firmneſs of the Air, anc'y by con- 
tinued Attacks of fervid Vapours, draws forth its natural Powers, 
and diſſolves, or ſoftens and enfeebles them by its quick and 
penetrating Quality. We perceive the Effects of Heat on Iron, 
which, though hard by Nature, yet, when thoroughly heated 
at the Forge, becomes ſo ſoft and ductile, as to be capable of All 
Manner of Forms. Let the ſame Iron, when ſoft and ſpark- 
ling red, be refrigerated, by dipping it in cold Water, it ſhall 
revert to its former Nature, and reſume its original Hardneſs. 
This will be further illuſtrated, if we conſider, that in the Sum- 
mer all Bodies, as well in healthy as unhealthy Regions, grow 
weak with Heat; but, in Winter, the moſt peſtilential Coun- 
tries become healthy, becauſe Bodies are at that Seaſon conſoli- 
dated and ſtrengthened by Refrigerations. For the ſame Rea- 
ſon, Bodies, removed out of cold into hot Regions, cannot en- 
dure the Heat, but are diſſolved ; whereas, on the contrary, 
tranſported from a hot Climate to the cold Northern Coun- 
tries, they are ſo far from being injured by the Change of 
Place, that they are ſtrengthened and hardened by it. 

It appears from theſe Conſiderations, that, when we would 
raiſe our Walls, we are to appoint them a Situation proper 
to guard againſt thoſe Regions, whence hot and unwholſome 
Blaſts may proceed, and ſcatter their baleful Influence over the 
Bodies of Men. For, all Bodies are conſtituted of Elements, 
which the Greeks call Eraxzia, namely, Heat, Moiſture, Earth, 
and Air; of a due Mixture of theſe Elements, according to 


the Order of Nature, are all the Animals of the World, with 


their ſpecific Properties, compoſed and tempered, Hence, 
where Heat is the predominant Principle, it deſtroys the reſt, 
and diſſolves that Body by its Fervor. And this is the ill Effect 
of an hot Blaſt from certain Quarters, which, being received 
into the open Pores, overpowers the other Principles, and 
proves too hard for the Conftitution. In like Manner, if 
Moiſture fills the Veins, and overflows the Body, and by 
that Means deſtroys the Equilibrium, the other Principles are 
corrupted by the redundant Liquid, and all the Virtues and 
Powers of that Compoſition ate diſſolved and waſhed away. 
Bodies are alſo. ſometimes injured by Refrigerations of Moiſture 
from freſh and cooling Gales. No leſs do the other two Ele- 
ments that enter the Compoſition of the natural Body, which 
are Earth and Air, by their Exceſs or Defect, weaken and 
ſubvert the reſt ; the Earth, for Inſtance, by opprefling Nature 
with Plenitude of Food, and the Air by an overcaſt and gloo- 


the Fiſhes of another, and terreſtrial Animals of a third, 
widely different from them both. Birds have leſs of Earth 
and Moiſture, but much of a temperate Heat and Air; fo 
that, being conſtituted of lighter Elements, they may the 


more eaſily make their Way in the Air. | Fiſhes, whoſe Na- 


ture requires Water for Exiſtence and Motion, are temperate as 
to Heat, and chiefly compoſed of Earth and Air, but have very 
little Moiſture, the leſs of which Principle they have in their 
Compoſition, - the better qualified they are to ſubſiſt in it. 
Hence, when they are caſt on Land, they loſe their Lives 
wich their Water. In terreſtrial Animals, the Elements of 
Air and Heat are clogged with Earth and Moiſture, ſo that, 


becauſe the humid Parts abound in them, they cannot hve long 


in Water, * 5 

Now if the Caſe be thus as we have repreſented it, and that 
we are convinced by our Senſes, that the Bodies of Animals 
and labour 
under Exceſſes and Defects of theſe Conſtituents, and are ſub- 
je& to Diſſolution, we cannot doubt of the Importance of 
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perate Quarters of the Heavens, when we propoſe to ourſy 
an healthy Situation of the Walls we are about to ereq, 

here I cannot help wiſhing again and again, for the Cygy, 
of the Antients. Our Forefathers uſed to examine the Lug 
of the Cattle they offered in Sacrifice in thoſe Places hh 


they built a Town, or pitched their Camp; and if the fl 


our chuſing and making the beſt Advantage of the moſt ic. Y 


were livid, or corrupt, they offered others, becauſe they dou, = I 


ed whether the Defect were owing to ſome Diſtemper, or 
the Badneſs of their Food, After they had proved, by 


Experiments, the Goodneſs of the Water and F orage, fu 


the Soundneſs and Solidity of the Livers, there they eregy * I - 
Fortifications, and projected Settlements, But, if the Li 2 


were found deſective, they concluded, that the ſame Food wy 


caſion a Peſtilence. Therefore they ſpeedily decamped, xy 


went in Search of better Air and Diet, preferring Health a 4 


all Things. | 
That we are beholden to the Soil for the Goodneß a 


Wholſomeneſs of Proviſions, both for Man and Beaſt, i; 4, 8 


monſtrable from the Lands of the Cretans, which lie: 


the River Pothereus, between the two Cities Gnoſos and Cx. 


tyna. Sheep and black Cattle graze to the Right and Ia 


of the ſaid River; but thoſe which feed next to Gnoſo aff 


not without a Spleen ; on the other Side, thoſe next to (n 
tyna have no Appearance of any. Whence Phyſicians, inguy 
ing into the Cauſe of this Phænomenon, diſcovered an Het 


which the Cattle had eaten, and by its Virtue waſted away tha 


Spleen. They gathered this Herb, and from that Time nut 


Uſe of it to very good Purpoſe, in Diſorders of the Sylay | 


for which Reaſon the Cretans gave it the Name of "army, 
This Example ſhews us, that the natural W holeſomench q 


Unwholeſomeneſs of a Place may be known from the Food a 


Water it affords, 


If the Walls be erected in a Marſh, which lies along by i 
Sea, and facing the North, or between the North and the 1,8 


and thoſe Marſhes be higher than the Sea-ſhore, there ſeems tok 
Reaſon for chuſing ſuch a Situation; for by digging Carb 
Outlet may be made for the Waters to the Shore, and, at en 
tempeſtuous Swelling of the Sea, the falt Waters, overforig 
and mixing with thoſe of the Marſh, will hinder the Genenin 
of thoſe noxious Animals that breed in ſtanding Lab w 
Marſhes, and ſuch as ſwim from higher Grounds towr6ls 
Shore are killed by the Saltneſs of the Waters, to uicht 
are not accuſtomed, We have Inſtances to this Purpoſe ad 
Cities of Altinum, Ravenna, and Aquileia, and other Toms 
ſituated by the Marſhes of Gallia, which, by the Means oe 
faid, are very healthy Places. But a Town ſeated by a Mul 
or Lake of ſtanding Waters, that have no Outlet either 
Canals or by Means of a River running through them, eu 
of Neceſlity ſuffer in Point of Health, for ſuch Waters putt 
fy by Standing, and ſend forth noiſome and peſtilential Exit 
lations. For Example, the old Town of Salapia which 
built by Diomedes, in his Return from Troy, or, 5 othel 
write, by Elphias the Rhodian, had the Misfortune of ſuch 
Situation. The Inhabitants, being yearly viſited with an g 
demical Sickneſs, addreſſed themſelves by public Petition | 
M. Hoſtilius, and intreated him to ſurvey and chuſe for tu 
a commodious Place, whither they might transfer their s 
tations. He immediately undertook” the Affair, and, ha 
firſt well examined the Nature and Reaſon of his Under 
ing, purchaſed a Tract of Land near the Sea, in a 
Place, and then preferred a Petition to the Senate and I 
of Rome, that the Salapians might have Leave granted wet 
to remove their Habitations, and build a new City. 18 
obtained, he erected Walls, plotted out the Ground, and 
lotted to every. Freeman his Poſſeſſion in Fee · ſimple, pay!%s* 
ly a ſingle Seſterce [a Piece of Silver worth about Two - pelo 
Matters thus ſettled, he opened a Way for the Lake 9 
charge itſelf into the Sea, and, in ſo doing, made of the 
a Port to the new City. And thus are the Salapians, by 
Remove of four Miles from their old Town, now © 2 
ed in a healthy Situation. Vitruvius, L. 1. C. 4. ft 
1 ſhall add to this Account of Air the Sentiment © 4 
famous de Villa Nova, which are in the general cr 
juſt, and from which many excellent Hints have been 12 
by Boerhaave, in the foregoing Treatiſe on this "io 
Some ſmall Allowances muſt be made on Account 
Time in which the Author wrote. * 
A clear, ſubtile, and pure Air clarifies, ſubtiliſes, and 
the Blood and Spirits. Of Conſequence, therefore, 19 
the Heart glad, the Mind ſerene, che Body lightſome, __ . 
rates Digeſtion throughout all the Members. On Hed 
trary, a cloudy, groſs, and turbulent Air darkens the J; 1 
diſturbs the Mind, makes the Body heavy, and 7, 
hinders Digeſtion, ſo that the Superfluitics, at lfte h 
are fuliginous and vaporous, cannot ſoon be reſol my” 
Body. The Air is influenced from external Cauſes, © ine 
the Stars, from Minerals, Plants, and Animals, 0! 0" 1, 
{ble Powers, which moſt effectually alter the Bod 3 © (g 


Water would work a like Effect on human Bodies, and ſo | 
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« Seaſons and Places it becomes poiſonous and peſtilential ; 
others ſo pure and falutary, and, as it were, theriacal, 
ut no Venom can there find Place to hurt the Body, or but 


ry ; | 
ch. even dead Bodies, expoſed to the Air, will not corrupt. 
nd 105 remarkable are the Effects of the Air upon human 
dies, at ſome Seaſons, as to attemper and illuminate the 
ain and Spirits to ſuch a Degree, that they are elevated, 
an extraordinary Manner, to the Contemplation of occult 

telligences, and the Speculation of Futurities, and to an ex- 
ite Performance of all the Acts of Reaſon, At other 

imes, on the Contrary, ſuch Diſturbances in the human Frame 
e vrought by the Air, that Reaſon receives infinite Da- 
I zge thereby, and is either totally loſt or ſuſpended. The ac- 
ental Effects of Air are innumerable, according to the vari- 


r Fa; 
P . N 
— . 


=. Diſpoſitions of the Body in the different Stages of Life: 
por Inſtance, a cold Air comforts the digeſtive Faculty, 
BS corroborates the Body, where the Viſcera abound with 
irits, by compreſſing and repelling the natural Heat inwards; 
warm Air, by its contrary Operation in drawing it out- 
cds, has a contrary Effect. A Phyſician, therefore, ought 
know the Cauſes of the Changes that are wrought in the 
Wir. It is altered by the Influence of celeſtial and elementary 
ies. By the firſt it undergoes a Multiplicity of Changes, the 
Woſt obvious of which are thoſe made by the Sun in the four 
ons of the Year, and the Moon in her four Quarters. The 
mon and natural Diſpoſition of the Air in theſe four Sea- 
sis beſt obſerved in the Middle of each; for in their Ex- 
Wmities they coincide with one another, In the Spring, for 
aance, according to the common Courſe of the Sun, the 
Wr is temperate as to the four Qualities [Heat, Cold, Dry- 
Ws, Moiſture) and therefore it is called a tetnperate Seaſon. 
h a one it muſt be, which maintains the Body in a middle 
ſpoſition, not altering it by any manifeſt Quality, neither 
ling it to ſweat or burn with Heat, nor ſhake, ſhiver, or 
ink with Cold ; neither hardening, withering, furrowing, 
Ewrinkling it with Dryneſs, nor ſoftening, benumbing, or 
ding it with Rheumatiſms by exceſſive Moiſture, The 
dominancy of Heat and Dryneſs is moſt evident about the 
ddle of Summer, eſpecially while the Sun paſſes through 
Wo, and is in Conjunction with the Dog-ftar. In the Middle 
Autumn, the Air is moderately cold, and manifeſtly in- 
ed to Dryneſs; in the Middle of Winter cold and moiſt. 
t in theſe very Seafons the Air is liable to Alterations'from 
uſual Diſpoſition from accidental Cauſes, In the four Quar- 
of the Moon, the Changes of the Air are moſt evident in 
Intention and Remiſſion of Coldneſs and Moiſture. 
e Changes, cauſed in the Air by elementary Bodies, are 
er made by Fire actually working on inferior Subjects, 
m Water, Earth, or their Contents, or from Vapours re- 
ed and exhaling [which are Effluvia or Exhalations] from 
Wn. 
Fire heats and dries, and ſometimes overcaſts it with Smoke; 
w, if the Air of an Habitation, where are ſeveral Ovens, 
Furnaces, and great Fires often made, ſhould be natu- 
ly warm and dry, it will be exceflive in thoſe Qualities, 
ten the Fires are kindled. But, if the Air naturally incline 
the oppoſite Qualities, it will be purified, and the Excefs 
Cold and Moiſture corrected. 
Waters of themſelves cool and moiſten the neighbouring 
r, and freſh Waters more than thoſe which are falt. But 
m the Refulgency ¶ Reflection] of the Sun's Rays that ſtrike 
dn them, they double both the Heat and Luminouſneſs of 
Air; for, whenever the Sea, or a great Body of Waters, 
between the Sun, eſpecially when it is in the Meridian, 
an Habitation, the Houſe is the hotter, and the Air fo 
ninous, that, in a Summer's Noon, the Inhabitants, eſpe- 
ly thoſe who have tender Eyes, have no Uſe of their 
t 


The Earth influences the Air by its Qualities and Situation; 
by its Qualities, for, if it be a far clayey Soil, it ren- 
the Air moiſt and thick; if dry and ſandy, it makes a 
and duſty Air ; but dry and ſtony a dry and pure Air. 
i Situation of a Portion of Earth is fourfold; on a Hill, on 
Declivity, in a Valley, or in an open Champagne. The 
on the Top of Hills, compared with that of the circum- 
ent lower Regions, is very thin, free from Vapours, and 
. In Vallies, ſurrounded by Hills, the Air muſt be groſs 
| * and hot, compared with that on the Hills, be- 
© of the Reflection of the Rays, eſpecially in Summer. 
in the Winter, if the Mountains be extraordinaty high, 
Air is coldeſt in the Valley, becauſe it is overſhadowed. 
Air on the Declivity of Hills is of a middle Subſtance, 
y oterately pure, unleſs it be accidentally influenced, as 
_ aſcending thither from ſome neighbouring Marth, 
ted by the Tops of the Hills, by which Means the Air 
* thickened, fo as to be ſometimes warmer, ſome- 
ax = than on the Top, ſometimes it is of a middle 
T4 4 or, if the Declivity lies to the North, it is coldeſt 

owed by the Top; if ta the South, it is the warmer 


little, as in Ireland, and the adjacent Iſlands, in ſome of 
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for reflecting the Noon-tide Rays, and being ſheltered from 
Northern Blaſts. If the Declivity faces the Eaſt or Weſt, it 
will be hot or cold in a moderate Degree. An open Cham- 
pagne, or Field, lies out of the Reach of any Shadow from 
Hills, but receives the whole Benefit of the Sun's Courſe. The 
Air in ſuch a Situation is moderate in all its Diſpoſitions. 

The Contents of the Earth and Waters cauſe Alterations in 
the Air, but thoſe of the Waters more ſeldom. For the Con- 
tents of Waters in conſtant Agitation, as is the Sea, make no 
ſenfible Change of the Air; but ſtanding Waters, like the Car- 
caſſes of Animals, or rotten Plants, infet it with their hurt- 
ful Qualities. * But the Things, contained in the Earth, very 
often influence the Air; ſome of thefe are natural, others arti- 
ficial, Of the Natural, ſome are Minerals, ſome Plants, and 
ſome are Superfluitics generated from Animals, 

Minerals operate according to their natural Properties. Thus 
Mines of Sulphur and Arſenic heat and dry the Air; Marchaſites 
and Antimony cool and dry it; and fo of the reſt, Mines of 
theriacal Stone, ſuch as thoſe which the Arabians call Bezabar, 
make a theriacal Air, oppoſite to all Poiſons, 

Plants alter the Air, by their Quantity and Quality. In 
Quantity; for high Trees, eſpecially if they ſtand thick, as in 
Woods, obumbrate the Air, and hinder its Ventilation, whence 
it grows thick and heavy, therefore a Houſe ſituated within a 
Thicket of Trees is no healthy Habitation. If a Wood lie 
on the North- ſide of your Manſion, it defends it from the cold 
Winds that blow from that Part; if to the South, it mode- 
rates the ſultry Heat of Summer. Plants influence the Air alſo 
by their Qualities. The Aromatics temper it with their aroma- 
tic Sweetneſs and Purity, and the fœtid ones, with their noi- 
ſome and difagreeable Effluvia, and ſo of other Qualities. 
Hence the Brain and Spirits are much damped and clouded 
by fitting under a Tree of a ſharp and bitter Taſte, as the Fig- 
tree, the Walnut, and Pomegranate-trees, but eſpecially a 
Tree of a rank or fœtid Smell, as the Elder: The fame is to 
be ſaid with Reſpect to the Cuttings of Plants that are ſtrewed in 
Houſes. X . | | | 

The Superfluities, generated of Animals, are either ſuch as 
proceed from them while alive, or their Remains after Death, 
Among the'firſt only the Excrement evidently cauſes an Alte- 
ration, All Excrements heat the Air, and ſome dry it, as 
does that of a Dove ; others, as that of a Cow br Hog, 
thicken and moiſten it; only Man's communicate to it a fce- 
tid Quality, Dead Carcaſſes manifeſtly change the Air by their 
Putrefaction. 

The Things reſolved [that fly off] from the Earth; and the 
Water, and their Contents, are Vapours. That the Parti- 
cles reſolved ¶ Effluvia] from the Contents of the Earth and Sea, 


cauſe an Alteration, is evident from what has been ſaid; and 


indeed they have ſo great an Influence as to corrupt its Sub- 
ſtance, and render it peſtilential, and inclined, by its poiſonous 
Qualities, to vitiate and putrefy the Blood and Spirits in the 
Heart and Arteries, eſpecially in ſuch as are infirm or prediſpoſ- 
ed to Putrefaction. Such are Vapours from dead Carcaſſes and 
Inteſtines of Animals, and Multitudes of Sick in great Armies, 
eſpecially in a hot, cloſe, ſtill Air, The Vapours which exhale 
from Water infrigidate and moiſten the Air, and if very denſe; 
as in a Miſt, render it groſs and inactive. 

Vapours that fly off from the Earth cauſe a manifeſt Change 
in the Air, as well as the Winds. Of theſe there are four prin- 
cipal ones, according to the four Cardinal Points, and all of 
them by Nature dry. But paſſing over Seas, or very watery Re- 
gions, drive the humid Vapours before them into remote Coun- 
tries: Whence the South- wind brings Rains, and a moiſt Air, 
to thoſe who live North of the Mediterranean Sea, but Heat 
and dry Weather to thoſe who live to the South of that Sea. 
The North-wind is the Reverſe of the other; and the ſame 
Judgment is to be formed of the Eaſt and Weſt-winds, which 
are moiſt in one Country and dry in another, for the above- 
mentioned Reaſon. But the South-wind is hot in itſelf, and the 
North-wind cold; the reſt are temperate, Yet all of them, in 
paſſing over the intervening Regions, may acquire accidental 
Qualities ; for Inſtance, Cold in their Paſſage over black and 
ſnowy Countries, or Heat in blowing over burning Sands and 
Deſarts. But their Impreſſion is moſt felt, when they blow 
through the Straits of Mountains into narrow Vallies, | 

Air may alſo be changed artificially by human Induſtry ; 
as, in Manſions, according to Matter, Form, Situation, Quan- 
tity, and Reſidence. As to the firſt of theſe Particulars : A 
Houſe built all of Stone, or Earth, or Bricks and Mortar, makes 
the circumjacent Air cold, but one erected with Wood, and 
thatch'd with Straw, heats the Air, or if the Floor of the Houſe 
be paved with Stone, or Brick, the Air will be the purer but 
much the colder ; but an earthen Floor renders the Air duſty 
and offenfive to the Lungs. 


Secondly, the Form, as weil as the Matter, or Materials of 


a Houſe, influences the Air, as in the Abundance or Defects of 
Spiracula, that is, Windows and Chimnies ; for the Multitude 
of theſe ventilates and purifes the Air, though it renders it leſs 
{till and quiet, Windows * the North cool the Houſe, 
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2» thoſe towards the South warm it; thoſe towards the Eaft 

and Weſt are indifferent, If a Houſe want Spiracles, like a 

Shell, or have them ſtopped, the Air becomes groſs and impure, 

and difficult to breathe. If it be very much frequented, it is 

foon heated, and grows N. as in Stoves, and where ſick 
la 


Perſons are lodged, in which Places, from Naſtineſs and Putre- 
action of Humours, it is ſoon corrupted, Whence it follows, 


embroil the whole Paſſage not a little: 


| I believe the Author m 
boil, or to be elevated. But I will not be poſitive I am right in this Cas. 


AER 


or the Year in general, will be ſickly, or hea lthful, andy 


foretel what epidemical Diſtempers will prevail, either in | I yes, | 
Summer, or in the Winter ; and alſo what Kinds of Dice I der 1 
particular Perſons will be in Danger of incurring, fm nme 


Alteration in their Diet. [I ſuppoſe the Author mean; 


teratin of Diet, which the Seaſons neceſſarily induce,] 
being acquainted with the Seaſons, and the Riſings and 0 


hen tt 


a gr 
tle ai 


that 4 | 
T, 


that under Tents and Pavilions, erected in the open Field, the tings of the Stars, as they happen in Order, he may h anner 
Air is purer and freer, for it vents itſelf every Way through what Sort of Year is likely to enſue ; and theſe . che! 
the thin Cloth. But it is not ſafe, for all that, to lodge in the into the Nature of the Seaſons will enable him to 1 incipal 
Air, becauſe of its ſudden Alterations, and the perpen- right Judgment of particular Caſes which occur, will W Sead 
dicular Incidence of the celeſtial Rays, which have the greateſt tribute to make him ſucceſsful in Practice, and to _ as to 
Force. Therefore the Pavilions, which are covered with good him, as much as is poſſible, from Error. x" OM "WS cs, in 
thick Leather from the Top to the Middle, are moſt commo- If any one ſhould diſregard theſe Things, as barren met il, and 
dious to ſleep in. | logical Speculations, he may readily learn, if his Obi ch in 
In the third Place, a Houſe may be ſituated on the Super- not interfere, that Aſtronomy is of no ſmall Import, @ | urs are 
gcies of the Earth, or below it. On the Superficies the Earth Medicine, becauſe the Changes of the Seaſons conſtantly * ee, a. 
is certainly purer and finer; a ſubterraneous Room has a thick an Alteration in the digeſtive Organs of Men. But in 0 en, whe 
and impure Air, very cold in Summer, and hot and ſmoaky in Manner the above · mentioned Particulars ſhould be conf ae 
the Winter, and diſpoſing to Rheumatiſms, at all Seaſons. and explored, I ſhall proceed to ſpecify. Ws after ] 
In the fourth Place, the Quantity of an Houſe may be Whatever City is expoſed to and frequently affected hy g es of th 
conſidered with Reſpect to the Whole, or the Parts. A large hot Winds, which are thoſe that blow from betwixt the 1 ee, are 
and lofty Manſion has the pureſt and always the coldeſt Air, and Setting of the Winter.ſun, but is ſheltered from the Nu they gro 
the Oppoſite to this, the warmer Air, but leſs pure. That winds, is plentifully furniſhed with Water of a ſaltiſn 14M ein a C 
which has the thickeſt Walls, and is covered moſt towards the and which is not very ſubject to evaporate, being alſo l and co] 
South, is the colder, but if its thickeſt Walls and cloſeſt Covert Summer, and cold in the Winter. * 3 Nees. | 
ſtand towards the North, it is ſo much the warmer. If the Cities which enjoy a better Expoſure in Regard to the H As for C 
Fences be thin on both Sides the Impreſſions from either of theſe and Winds, and which uſe good Waters, are leſs ſenſheq m betwi 
Qualities, Heat or Cold are the more eaſily felt. ; the following Changes ; but Cities which are obliged to tr, or 
Fifthly, if the Houſe be conſtantly inhabited, the Air in the Uſe of ſtagnating and marſhy Waters, and which EE © thu 
ſame will be warmer, and purer, and alſo drier, for it is worſe Situation with Reſpect to the Sun, and Winds mi Sun 
warmed and purified by the Heat of the Body, and by Fire; more ſubject to the Influences of the Alterations in either f 
but, if it remains long without any Inhabitants, the Air grows Seaſons. | try South 
cold and moiſt, and is corrupted, eſpecially if it be cloſe pent If the Summer is dry, Diſeaſes are of ſhorter Duration, iſh urlong fr 
in, ſubterraneous, want Vent-holes, or the Space under Cover if rainy, they continue longer; on this Occaſion alſo, Ui d are me 
contain many Ditches and Caverns. Arnaldus de Villa Nova. are very inclinable to grow phagedenic from light Cauſe, the, 
I cannot omit inſerting in this Place the celebrated Treatiſe of If the Winter is cold, Men are ſubje& to Rheums in u Fable to 
Hippocrates, Ti dun, idr, rw, becauſe the preceding Pages Heads, and to Diarrhceas, cauſed by Phlegm falling fron vill a iſing Su 
will affift us in accounting for, and explaining many important Head upon the Inteſtines. They alſo ſeem relaxed, and w be Air, d 
Aſſertions of its admirable Author, beſides that if I have made ther eat with Appetite, nor drink plentifully, which lat zu o Compl: 
it intelligible in our own Language, it will afford many agree - to be wondered at, becauſe weak Heads are not likely to wi ntal Diſea 
able Speculations. — Drinking, and beſides are conſiderably affected hya H - _ | 
HiPPocRATEsS of AIR, WATERs, and SITUATIONS, The reigning Diſeaſes are as follows : Firſt, the Won oli expoſed t 
Whoever has an Inclination to purſue a right Method in his unhealthy and ſubject to Rheums, and many * unertik a are general 
medicinal Enquiries, ſhould obſerve this Order: Firſt, he ſhould on Account of any natural Infirmity, but for Want of an City, ch. 
ſtudy the Seaſons of the Year, and learn, what Effects each of and are ſubject to frequent Miſcarriages. The Children u egard to t 
them is capable of producing; ſor they are in no Reſpect alike, often affli with Convulſions, and Aſthmas, which 8 exceſſively 
but differ exceedingly, both in Regard to each other, and to the eſteemed productive of the Epilepſy, a F neither ſo 
various Changes, which happen in each reſpective Seaſon, Next mong Children, The Men are affected with Dent oy ane. 
the Winds ſhould be regarded, the hot as well as the cold ; Diarrhceas, Fevers, attended with perpetual Shiverin eto the 
principally thoſe which are common to all the World, and nate, wintery Fevers, frequent Eruptions, and the Pile dere are 
afterwards thoſe by which particular Regions are chiefly af- Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, burning Fevers, and thoſe Din 2 the , 
feed, The Qualities of Water ſhould alſo be conſidered, be- pers, which generally go by the Name of Acute, are {li ities which 
cauſe each of theſe differ not les in their Effects than in Taſte heard of; and indeed it is not likely they ſhould, when Wi, wears the 
and Gravity. Habit is ſo inclined to be * Sg Belides theſe moiſt & but are 
Upon theſe Accounts, when a Phyſician arrives at a City, flammations of the Eyes, which are flight, and of no| N. | 
with which he is not acquainted, he ſhould inform himſelf well Duration, are common unleſs ſome general Diſtemper % n 
of the Situation, learn what Winds principally affe& it, and epidemically, on Account of Alterations in the Seaſon. M pare 2 long 
remark how it lies with Reſpect to the riſing Sun; for the above ſixty, being ſubjet to Defluxions from the Brain Nader the 
Influences of a North or South-wind, the Morning or Even- infeſted with Palſies, eſpecially if they expoſe their Heads E till it ha: 
ing-ſun, upon the Place, cannot be alike, Theſe Circumſtances denly to the Sun, or to the Cold Theſe are the Diſcas Summer, 
therefore muſt be diligently conſidered ; nor muſt the Water which ſuch a e Na Situation is rincipally ſubject, us . Ao 66 
paſs unregarded, for it is of Importance to know whether the ſome epidemical Diſtemper from the Ghan 2 3 pren ing Sun, ar 
Place is ſupplied with ſoft Water from Lakes, or by Cur- . of which the ordinary Diſeaſes 1 N hence a 
rents from Hills or Rocks, with that which is hard; as alſo Cities which have an Aſpect directl contra to the aba ls havi 
whether the Water is falt, heavy, and difficult to boil, or the mentioned, that is, which are expoſed) and much accu they reg 
* | to Winds, which blow from the Points berni de te ll van, 
It ſhould alſo be conſidered, whether the Country be naked Riſing and Setting of the Sun, and which are ſheltered 4* ventila 
and dry, or covered with Woods and damp ; and whether it the South-winds and vernal Gales are thus affected: Fi } blow upo 
be a Valley, and for that Reaſon ſubjeQ to ſuffocating Heats, is remarkable, that their hard and cold Waters are ger them, b 
or elevated, and conſequently cool. Obſerve, moreover, the ſweet. The Inhabitants are neceſſarily ſtron dry and t the We 
Diet to which the Inhabitants are in general addicted; whether rally difficult to purge, and r 
they indulge themſelves in Exceſſes of Eating, Drinking, and more readily, and are 3 affected 5 Bile, than Pl : 2 to 
Inactivity whether, on the Contrary, they are inured to much their Heads are healthy and hard; _ they are ſubj Ice wg lac 
Exerciſe and Labour; or, laſtly, whether their Intemperance frequent Ruptures of the Veſſels Their uſual Diſtemp®® Rep 4 
conſiſts more in Eating than in Drinking. For from theſe Pleuriſies, which are very common, as well as all tba ard to tf 
Circumſtances we are to form a Judgment of their Diſeaſes, eaſes which are eſteemed Acute. And indeed it cannot dal 
and of the Things beſt adapted to relieve them; inſomuch that pen otherwiſe, by Reaſon of their habitual Coſtireneb; gem, fen 
a Phyſician, perfectly well acquainted with all theſe Particu- are alſo liable to Suppurations on very flight Occaſion 2 fron 
lars, or, at leaſt, the greateſt Part of them, when he arrives Account of the Tenſion of their F 5 and extraordi Wan 
at a City to which he was an utter Stranger, cannot be igno- Coſtiveneſs; but their Dryneſs, and the Coldneſs of tht =... this is of 
rant of the endemial Diſtempers of the Country, or the Na- ters, incline the Veſſels - Ru ture, Theſe People mu * Wate 
ture of the Inhabitants ; and hence the Inveſtigation of ſure Courſe be great Eaters, and but * Drinkers ; fo" ant muddy, 
and infallible Methods of Cure will not be difficult, which ſcarcely poſſible for the ſame Perſon to indulge himſelf by NF Moti 
2 this previous Knowledge would be leſs ealy. Be- Exceſles both of Eating and Drinking at the fame 1 74% « Rains 
es, he will be able to foreſee, whether particular Seaſons, They are ſubject to violent and acute Inflammation ey are f, 2 b 
| / — 2 then oduQive 
The Words n wrivgs have embarraſſed the Interpreters a great deal, and it has generally been tranſlated in ſuch a Mer * Nr ir 
3 


by fn puripca the ſame as by ar that 15, 


: danger the Rupture of the Part ; and thoſe 

2 — 7 copious — from the Noſe, in 
mmer. Epilepſies are not very common, but vehement, 
hen they happen; and theſe People are more likely to arrive 
a greater Age than moſt others. Moreover, they are but 
die afflicted with cold corroſive Ulcers ; and as to their 
lanners, they have a greater Tendency to the Savage, than 

| He Polite, Such are the Diſeaſes of the Country, which 
Wincipally infeſt the Men, when no unuſual Alteration in 
e Scaſons introduces an epidemical Diſeaſe. b. 
As to the Women, they are contracted, and of tenſe Fi- 
. in the general, becauſe the Waters are hard, difficult to 
| il, and cold. The Catamenia are not regular, but faulty, 
ih in Quantity and Quality ; add to theſe, that their La- 
rs are difficult; that they are not very ſubject to Miſcar- 
Nees; and that they cannot always give Suck to their Chil- 
Wen, when born, becauſe the Hardneſs and Intractability of 
Waters dry up their Milk. Many fall into Conſumpti- 
after Lying in, the Violence of their Labour cauſing Rup- 
of the Veſſels, and Convulſions. The Children, whilſt 
Ne, ace ſubject to contract Dropſies in the Scrotum, which, 
they grow up, diſappear 3 and they arrive at Puberty very 
ein a City thus ſituated. Thus it is with Reſpect to the 
and cold Winds, and to the Cities ſubje& to their Influ- 


Nees. | 
s for Cities which are expoſed to thoſe Winds which blow 
Wm betwixt the Riſings of the Sun in Summer, and in 
Winter, or to thoſe which blow from the oppoſite Quarters, 
„are thus affected by their Situation. "Thoſe which face the 
Ing Sun are likely to be more healthful than others, which 
either ſubject to the Northern Blaſts, or expoſed to the 
ry Southern Winds, though at no greater Diſtance than 
urlong from each other; both, becauſe here the Heat and 
a are more moderate, and becauſe Waters which ſpring 
ard the riſing Sun, are neceſſarily clear, ſweet, ſoft, and 
cable to the Inhabitants of the Place; for the Rays of 
W riſing Sun purify the Waters, and prevent Intemperatures 
be Air, by clearing it of Vapours. The Inhabitants are, 
Wo Complexion, well coloured and florid, unleſs any ac- 
Fatal Diſcaſe interferes with their natural Habit; their Voi- 
are clear; their Paſſions are more regular, and their natural 
s and Underſtandings better, than thoſe of the People who 
expoſed to the North; and indeed all the natural Producti- 
Ware generally brought to greater Perfection. 5 
\ City, thus ſituated, enjoys, as it were, a perpetual Spring, 
Regard to the Temperature, being neither immoderately hot, 
exceſſively cold; and the Diſeaſes, affecting the Inhabitants, 
neither ſo frequent, nor ſo violent as in other Places; 
they are of the ſame Kinds with thoſe by which Cities 
poſed to the warm South-winds are affected. The Wo- 
here are extremely fruitful, and have very eaſy Labours, 
are the Advantages of this Situation, : 
ities which have an Expoſure towards the Setting of the 
,and are ſheltered from the Winds which blow from the Sun 
g, but are open to the hot Winds from the South, and 
cold ones from the North, have undoubtedly the moſt un- 
thful Situation of all others. For, Firſt, the Morning 
p are a long Time retained, which, mixing with the Wa- 
render them turbid, for the Sun does not ſhine upon 
n, till it has acquired a conſiderable Altitude. Beſides, 
de Summer, the cold Breezes blow, and the Dews fall up- 
hem, As to the reſt, the Inhabitants are parched by the 
ining Sun, and hence they muſt probably become pale, and 
y; hence alſo they partake of all the above-mentioned 
aſes, having nothing to protect them againſt them ; their 
des are moreover likely to be deep, and hoarſe, becauſe the 
they reſpire, is generally impure, and unwholeſome, being 
little ventilated by the North- winds, which do not fre- 
tly blow upon them ; and thoſe Winds, which principal- 
lect them, being of all others the moſt moiſt. Add to 
that the Weſtern Winds, to which ſuch a Situation is 
led, make the Temperature reſemble that of Autumn, 
d Reſpect to the Alterations of the Weather, which 
en on the ſame Day, for there is a great deal of Dif- 
Ice betwixt the Morning, and Evening Air. Thus it 
| Begard to the Healthfulneſs and Unhealthfulneſs of the 


lhall next conſider the Waters, diſtinguiſh thoſe which are 
eſome, from thoſe which are wholeſome, and ſpecify 
Advantages and Diſadvantages which attend the Uſe of each 

or this is of great Importance to Health. ; 
"ating Waters of Marſhes, and Fens, muſt of Neceſſity 
> muddy, and ſtinking in Summer; and, moreover, 
ant of Motion, and becauſe they are perpetually ſup- 
by the Rains, and warmed. by the Sun, they muſt of 
be White, bilious, and unwholeſome. In the Winter, 
Ip frozen, and cold, and turbid with Snow and Ice, 
N productive of Phlegm and Hoarſeneſſes. Thoſe who 
em have their Spleens large, and much obſtructed; 
® hard, thin, and hot; and their Shoulders, Necks, 


„ 
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and Faces waſted; for, as the Spleen enlarges, the Fleſh dif- 
ſolves ; and hence they are emaciated. Theſe have great Ap- 
petites both as to Eating and Drinking. Their Stomachs and 
lower Bellies are extremely dry, and hence they require ſtron- 
ger Vomits and Purges ; and this is habitual to them both in 
the Summer and Winter, They are ſubject to frequent and 
fatal Dropſies; and, during the Summer, to Dyſenteries, Diat- 
rhoeas, and very chronical Quartans, which, as they continue 
long, in ſuch Conſtitutions bring on Dropſies, by which they 
periſh. Thus it happens to them in the Summer. 8 

In Winter the Youhger are ſubject to Peripneumonies, and 
phrenetic Diſorders; the Elder, to burning Fevers, by Rea- 
ſon of their Coſtiveneſs. The Women contract Tumors and 
oedematous Diſorders, incline to Sterility, have difficult La- 
bours, bring forth large and bloated Children, arid which, in 
their tender Years, have a Tendency to waſte and become un- 
healthful 3 their Purgations after Delivery alſo are not well per- 
formed. The Children are much afflicted with Ruptures, anfl 
the Men, with Varices, and Ulcers in their Legs. Hence it 
is plain, that People with ſuch Conſtitutions are not calculated 
for a great Age, but that they muſt early in Life contract the 
Infirmities of old Age, It is farther remarkable, that the Wo- 
men frequently imagine themſelves with Child, and, when the 
Period of Delivery approaches, the Fulneſs of the Belly diſ- 
appears, This is cauſed by the hydropical Humours which are 
determined to the Womb. Such Waters, as the above- men- 
tioned; I eſteem improper for all Manner of Uſes, | 
. . The next, in Degree of Unwholeſomeneſs, are thoſe which 
ſpring from Rocks, for theſe are neceſſarily hard, thoſe whoſe 
Sources are warm, or which are impregnated with Iron, Braſs, 
Silver, Gold, Sulphur,. Alum, Aſphaltus, or Nitre (nat what 
we call now by this Name) ; for all theſe are produced by the 
Force of Heat ; therefore Waters from ſuch Strata cannot be 
good, but, on the Contrary, hard, and heating, difficult to paſs 
the urinary Glands, and inclining to Coſtiveneſs. The very 
beſt are thoſe which ſpring on elevated Places, and loamy 
Hills; for theſe are ſweet and clear, and a very ſmall Quan- 
tity of Wine communicates to them both Colour and Tafte, 
[The Author mentions this as an Iuſtanre of their Lightneſs and 
Simplicity.) In Winter they are warm, in Summer cool, and 
this, becauſe their Reſervoirs are at a great Diſtance from the 
Surface of the Earth. Theſe, however, whoſe Fountains face 
the Sun-riſing, eſpecially its Riſing in Summer, are much the 
beſt; for theſe are neceſſarily the moſt limpid, ſweet, anfl 
light. But thoſe which are falt, not eaſy to boil, and hard, 
are not fit to drink. There are, however, ſome Diſeaſes, and 
Conſtitutions, which I ſhall hereafter ſpecify, where theſe are 
properly given as a Medicine, Thus it is with Regard to 
theſe Waters, 8 

Fountains, as I obſerved, afford the beſt Water, which face 
the Eaſt ; next to theſe, ſuch as have an Aſpect towards any 
Point betwixt the Riſing and Setting of the Sun in Summet 
(reckoning. towards the North) thoſe eſpecially, which incline 
moſt to the Eaſt; and the third Degree of Salubrity may be 
allotted to thoſe Waters, whoſe Sources regard the Quarters 
lying betwixt the Settings of the Sun in Summer and in Win- 
ter, The very worſt are thoſe which ſpring towards the South, 
or which face Tome Point betwixt the Riſing and Setting of 
the Sun in Winter (that is, betwixt the South-Eaſt and South- 
Wet). . Theſe, however bad, are not ſo pernicious to Inhabi- 
tants of a Northern, as thoſe of a Southern Climate. 

As to the Uſe of theſe Waters, the following Rules ate t 
be obſerved : | 

He that is in a perfect State of Health, need be under no 
Reſtrictions, but may uſe any that preſents indiſcriminately ; 
but if a Perſon that is ill will confine himſelf, on that Ac- 
count, to that Sort which is beſt adapted to the Circumſtances 
of his Diſeaſe, he will thereby much forward his Recovery, 

Thoſe whoſe Bellies are hard, and inclinable to be heated, find 
Advantage from thoſe Waters which are ſweeteſt, lighteſt, and 
moſt limpid. On the Contrary, Waters which are very hard, 
not eaſy boiled, and ſomewhat ſalt, are better ſaited to others, 
whoſe Bellies are ſoft and moiſt, and abound with Phlegm ; 
for theſe Waters will help to dry up the redundant Humours. 
Whatever Waters boil beſt, and ſooneſt, are moſt likely to diſ- 
ſolve, and liquefy the Belly, But thoſe which are heavy, and 
hard, and the leaſt eaſy to boil, are drying and aſtringent. For 
it is a popular Error, founded on Want of Experience, to 
imagine, that ſalt Waters promote Stools, whereas, in Fact, they 
powerfully reſtrain them; and this, becauſe, for the ſame Rea- 
ſons that they are difficult to boil, they are alſo not eaſily ſub- 
dued by the digeſtive Powers, and hence they produce Coſtive- 


neſs inſtead of liquefying the Belly. And this is the true State 


of the Caſe, with Reſpect to Fountain Waters, I will now 

proceed to explain the Natures of Rain and Snow Waters, 
Rain Water is of all others the moſt light, ſweet, thin, and 
limpid. For the Sun exhales only the lighteſt and thinneſt Par- 
ticles of Water. That this is true, is evident from the Na- 
ture of Salt, which, conſiſting of the moſt denſe and heavy 
Particles, remain and become ſalt, whilſt thoſe which are * 
5 b ight 


light and thin are attracted by the Sun, and elevated into 
the Atmoſphere, becauſe of their Lightneſs. Nor does the 
Sun raiſe Vapours from Lakes only, but it exhales them alſo 
from the Sea, and from whatever contains Moiſture, with 
which every Thing more or leſs abounds, Amongſt other 
Things, thus influenced by the Sun, is the human Body, 
from whence the thinneſt and lighteſt of the Fluids are attract- 
ed, as appears by the following Inſtance, Let a Man walk or 
fit in the Sun with his Cloaths upon him ; that Part of his 
Skin expoſed to the Sun will not appear to ſweat, becauſe, 
before the Moiſture is viſible in the Shape of Sweat, the Sun 
cauſes it to evaporate; mean Time, the Parts covered by Gar- 
ments, or by any other Thing, will ſweat. Thus the Sun 
forces out the Moiſture from the Body, which being defend- 
ed from the Sun by ſomething that covers it, becomes vi- 
ſible. But, upon retiring into the Shade, it perſpires equally at 
the Parts covered and uncovered, becauſe it is not then ſubject 
to the Influence of the Sun, | 

Theſe Properties of Rain-water render it more ſubject to 
Putrefaction than others, and incline it to contract a diſa- 
greeable Smell, to which alſo the different Exhalations of 
which it is compoſed, and the various Subſtances with which 
it is impregnated, contribute greatly; add, that when theſe 
heterogeneous Particles are drawn up, and elevated, and are 
carried about in, and mixed with the Air, what is the moſt 
turbid, and dark, ſeparates from the reſt, and forms Miſts, 
and Clouds, whilſt the thinneſt and lighteſt Particles remain, 
are digeſted, and, as it were, boiled by the Heat of the Sun, 
and are thus rendered ſweet ; for all Things grow ſweet by 
Boiling. So long, therefore, as they remain diſperſed, and ra- 

reſied, they are carried to the ſuperior Part of the Atmoſphere; 
but when they are collected together, and condenſed ſuddenly 
by Winds blowing in oppoſite Directions, the Cloud, thus form- 
ed, breaks in that Part where it is moſt denſe.” And indeed, 
it is moſt likely to happen thus, when the Clouds, not per- 
mitted by the Winds to preſerve any fixed Station, but agi- 
tated and hurried along in the Air, are fu daſhed a- 
gainſt another Cloud, brought by an oppoſite Wind; it is on 
this Occaſion the Condenſation begins in the firſt Vapours 
that meet, which is continued amongſt thoſe that ſucceed, till 
growing denſe, black, and too heavy to be longer ſuſpended, 
they break, and fall down in Showers. Hence it appears, that 
ſuch Waters muſt be the beſt; but they require to be boiled, 
and filtered, otherwiſe they are ſubject to contract a diſagree- 
able Smell, and to affect ſuch as drink them with a Hoarſeneſs, 
and Roughneſs of Voice, 

Waters from diſſolved Snow and Ice are all bad, for, after 
being once frozen, they never recover their original Nature; 
for the limpid, light, and ſweet Particles are ſeparated, and 
evaporate, whilſt the moſt turbid and heavy remain, The 
Truth of this is evinced by the following Experiment : Take 
a Veſſel in Winter, and fill it with a certain Meaſure of Wa- 
ter, then expoſe it to the Air, ſo that it may be frozen, the 
next Day place it in a Heat ſufficient to thaw it, and, when 
it is diflolved, meaſure it again, and you will find it has waſt- 
ed conſiderably ; now this Waſte muſt be of the lighteſt and 
thinneſt Particles, for it is impoſſible the moſt erous and 
denſe ſhould evaporate firſt, It is for theſe * Reaſons that I 
eſteem the Waters of diſſolved Snow and Ice, and all that 
bear any Reſemblance to them, the very worſt of all others, 
for any Uſes whatever. 

Men who drink habitually a Mixture of all Sorts of Wa- 
ters, as thoſe of large Rivers, which receive a great many 
ſmaller in their Courſes ; or Waters of Lakes, into which 
many Currents, conſiſting. of different Sorts of Waters, flow; 
or who are obliged to uſe Waters carried to them from a con- 
fiderable Diſtance, are much ſubject to the Stone, to nephri- 
tic Diſorders, to Stranguries, to iſchiadic Complaints, and 
Tumors; for it is not probable, that one Water ſhould ex- 
actly agree with another in Qualities/; thus ſome will be 
ſweet, others ſalt, or aluminous, whilſt others are impreg- 
nated with hot Ingredients ; now, when ſeveral of theſe are mix- 

ed together, an inteſtine Motion is produced, till the ſtrongeſt 
Quality prevails ; the ſame Quality is not, however, always 
moſt prevalent, but ſometimes one, and ſometimes another ; 
and it is very poſſible, that the Winds may in this cauſe 
an Alteration, the North-wind increaſing one Quality, and 
the South another, and the ſame may, be ·ſaid in Regard to 
the other Winds. Hence Mud and Sand muſt of Neceſſity 
ſubſide to the Bottom of Veſſels containing ſuch Waters; and 
Men, who conſtantly drink them, muſt be ſubjeR to the” Diſ- 
tempers above-mentioned ; that theſe Effects are not, however, 
univerſal, I ſhall proceed to.ſhew. Tt 

The Bladder of thoſe whoſe Belly is naturally inclined to 
be ſoluble, and healthy, is not ſubjet 

the Orifice thereof contracted; hence they make Water free- 

„ and conf y no condenſed Sediment remains in the 
ladder. On the Contrary, thoſe whoſe Bellies are inclined 

to be hot, have their Bladders neceſſarily affected in the ſame 
Manner, and the Orifice thereof ſubject to be inflamed, 


to be heated, nor is' 


Hence the Urine paſſes with Difficulty, and, being r«4,,; WM 
is digeſted, and heated in the Bladder, where the igt X 
ticles are ſeparated from the more groſs, and the moſt . 
are diſcharged, whilſt the moſt thick and turbid are nl 
and form a Concretion, ſmall at firſt, but which atm 
increaſes ; this, being perpetually ſurrounded by the 0, 
adapts to itſelf the moſt denſe Particles, increaſes, and in Th 
forms a Stone, which is forced upon the Orifice of the jy 
der, by the Efforts to make Water, where it obſtrug; they 
ſage of the Urine, and cauſes violent Pain; this makes q 
dren afflicted with the Stone handle and extend the h. I 
where it ſeems to them that the Cauſe of the Obdſtructen jt = 
tuated. That the Caſe is thus, is manifeſt from the 11, WA 
diſcharged by People who labour under the Stone, which i, Wi 
ways extremely limpid, the thickeſt and moſt bilious bun 
maining, and concreting. 'This is the moſt genera] Wy | 
contracting the Stone. But Milk gives Children ſometingy 
Stone, when it is unwholeſome, hot, and very bilioy, h 
then it heats the Belly, and the Bladder, and conſe i 
the Urine, whence a Stone is formed. I am there 
Opinion, that Wine, very much diluted, ſhould be prey 
before ſuch Milk for Children, becauſe it heats and dsa 
Veſſels lefs. With Reſpect to Females the Caſe is ona 
different, for their urinary Paſſages are ſhorter, and h 
ſo as to permit an eaſy Diſcharge of the Urine ; nor avi 
tempted to rub the Pudenda, like Males, nor to handle th. 
nary Paſſage, which in them opens within the Pudenda, E 
becauſe the Urethra is larger, they can drink more than l | 
This I take to be a juſt Account of Waters, or very near, Wi 
proaching it. == 
As to the Conſtitution of the Year, it may be forty 
the following Obſervations, whether it will be heal, of 
ſickly. If the Riſing and Setting of the Conſtellations ar i 
lowed by their natural and ufual Effects; if the Autwmy 
rainy, and the Winter moderate, that is, neither too mn 
too hard; if the Spring and Summer be tempered with i» RAN 
able Showers, we may conclude that a healthy Year wil s 
ceed. But if the Winter be dry, and attended with fra WW 
Northerly Winds, and the Spring rainy and warm wü 
South-wind, the Summer muſt neceffarily produce Femm 
Inflammations of the Eyes. For on the ſudden Appradd 
ſultry Weather, at the ſame Time that the Earth is mum 
by vernal 8 and relaxed by the South- winds, 2 dt 
Degree of Heat is excited, by the Moiſture and Wantd 
the Earth, and the Influence of the Sun concurring v 
duce it, whilſt the Belly continues relaxed, and the run 
Moiſture of the Brain is not yet dried up; in ſuch a yn 
the Body and whole Habit muſt, of Neceſſity, aboundwil 
Humours, fo as to make very acute Fevers epidemic, e 
cially in phlegmatic Conſtitutions ; and to produce freun 
Dyſenteries, particularly in Women, and Men of moiſt ( 
ſtitutions. 1 
If the Riſing of the Dog; ſtar be attended with Nun 
wintery Weather, and the cool Eteſian Breezes (from ib A 
Eaſt) blow as uſual, we may hope that the prevailing A 
tempers will ceaſe, and that the Autumn will be be 
but, if the Contrary happens, there is great Danger of Ml 
tality amongſt Women and Children, whilſt old Poy* 
leſs in Danger, and thoſe who recover of Fevers 1 
which at laſt terminate in Dropſies. i 
If the Winter be much affected with South - winde "nl 
and mild, and the ſucceeding Spring rendered cold by the d 
thern Blaſts, dry, and wintery, firſt, Women that happen 9" 
pregnant, and expect to be delivered in the Spring, wil k 
of Miſcarriages ; or, if theſe do not happen, the la 
dren which are born will be weak and fickly, ſo LL 
immediately, or, if they ſurvive, to be thin, weakly, n 
healthy. hus will ſuch a Seaſon affect Women. Tit 
will be troubled with Dyſenteries, and dry Ophthalmis, 1 
ſome will be ſubject to Defluxions from the Head up * 
Lungs. Men of phlegmatic Conſtitutions, and Women * 
be afflicted with Dyſenteries, the Phlegm flowing from © 
Brains, becauſe of their natural Humidity. Bilious Cg 
tutions will be ſubject to dry Ophthalmies, becauſe of de 
and Dryneſs of their Habits. People advanced in Yay 
be affected by Catarrhs, on Account of the Rarity and 
xation of their Veſſels, inſomuch that ſome will die f j 
whilſt others will be ſeized with a Paraplegia either 
right, or left Side. For, when the Winter has been met 
warm, and in Conſequence of this, neither the whole W 
nor the Veſſels competently firm, if the ſucceeding f 


ppens to be dry, cold, and much influenced is 
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5 be rainy, and hot South-winds blow, which 
8 = — latter End of Autumn berufe) the Winter 
of Conſequence, be ſickly, Phlegmatic People, and thoſe 
e forty, will be ſeized with burning Fevers, and the Bili- 

vi ifies and Peripneumonies. ' 
2 propos be 2 much ventilated by the North- 
5 is, and the whole Autumn rainy and much affected with 
ern Blaſts, the Winter will probably introduce Head-aches, 
Sphacelations of 'the Brain, and, moreover, Hoarſeneſſes, 
is, Coughs, and, in ſome Conſtitutions, Conſumptions. 
ir the Autumn be dry, and rendered cold by Northerly 
ads. and there be no Rain, neither about the Riſing of 
Dog-ſtar, nor of Arcturus, the Seaſon will be favourable 
legmatic, and moiſt Conſtitutions, and to Women, but 
bad for the bilious, becauſe it dries them exceſſively, and 
gs on dry Ophthalmies, and acute Fevers of long Conti- 
e, and inclines ſome to Melancholy. For, the moſt humid 
= ilutcd Part of the Bile being conſumed, there remains only 
I b:ickeſt and moſt acrid Part; as it happens alſo in the Blood; 
3 the Diſeaſes above-mentioned are immediately produced, 
ſt this Conſtitution of the Seaſon is favourable to the Phleg- 
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eat the Winter without any ſuperfluous Humidity. 
WS the Winter be infeſted with North-winds, and dry, and 
ſucceeding Spring affected as much by South-winds, and 
in the Summer, violent Inflammations of the Eyes will 
pidemical ; as will Fevers amongſt Women and Children. 
 hoever examines and conſiders theſe Things, will not be 
Loſs to prognofticate moſt of thoſe Events which theſe 
ges naturally produce, | 
Ft imports us moſt of all to take eſpecial Notice of the great 
remarkable Changes of the Seaſons, that we may not at 
a Juncture preſcribe Purging without urgent Neceflity, 
make Inciſions in, or cauteriſe the Parts about, the Ab- 
en, till ten Days or more are paſt, but ten Days are of 
= ercateft Moment. The two Solftices are very dangerous 
ons, eſpecially the Summer Solftice ; and ſo are the Equi- 
s, principally the Autumnal. ' Beſides, we are to regard the 
gs of the Conſtellations, eſpecially"thoſe of the Dog- ſtar and 
turus, and to obſerve the Setting of the Pleiades; for theſe 
care particularly critical to Diſtempers, and either _— off 
Patient, or give a favourable Turn to the Diſeaſe ; and, in- 
all other Things alter their Forms and Conſtitutions, upon 
great Changes. And thus it is with Reſpect to the Seaſons 
the Year. * | | 
y Deſign alſo is to ſhew how different Europe is from Aſia 
Reſpects, and how various Nations differ from each other, 
tegard to Form, andevery other Circumſtance, This Sub- 
would en me in too long a Diſcourſe, were I to enter 
þ Particulars : I ſhall therefore content myſelf with giving 
Sentiments, as to the moſt eſſential and important Points 
ein this Difference conſiſts. | 
ia remarkably differs from Europe in the Nature of Plants 
Men ; for all Things are produced more beautiful and large 
Aſia than in Europe. The Climate is more tem than 
and „ of CO more poliſhed and civi- 
The Cauſe of theſe Things is the Temperature 
e Seaſons; for Aſia is ra. Angra. worth agg ag 
Idle of the Sun's Riſings, and remote from an Exceſs of 
kd. Now, what moſt contributes to the Growth of Things, 
Mildneß of Manners, is a well-tempered Climate, in which 
violent Quality predominates, but every Thing is equable 
temperate. But all Parts in Aſia are not in all Reſpects 
But that Part which lies between the Extremes of 
at and Cold, is the happy Region which abounds with all 
ts of Fruit, which is covered with Trees, which enjoys an 
tellent Air, and, beſides ſufficient Refreſhments: of ſeafon- 
Rains from Heaven, it is plentifully ſupplied with ſuch 
ters as the Earth affords ; which is neither ſcorched by 
at, dried for Want of Moiſture, nor hardened and ſtiſfened 
h Froſts, but opened and cheriſhed by the warm Breezes of 
„and moiſtened and refreſhed by Showers, and 
Hence it muſt of Neceſſity produce all Kinds 
F ruit, ſeaſonably and in Perfection, not only thoſe which the 
h brings forth ſpontaneouſly, but fuch as are planted and 
Mm by Man, who eats of them, and makes Uſe of them after 
ving by Culture rendered them mild, and ſubdued their 
nel by Grafting and Tranſplanting. All Flocks of 
ep, and Herds of Cattle, proſper better in theſe Climates, 
n m any other Region; they bring forth Young mote 
rently, and feed better. | The Men. alſo are of a better 
it of Body, more graceful, of a larger Size, and better 
bed, and hardly differ from one another in Form and Sta- 
80 lt is probable therefore that this Climate approaches 
8 f . e N Con- 
2 it is im e Strength, Hardineſs, Vi- 
u., and perſonal, Courage ſhould bel Y 
the: can they be ſuppoſed to be regular in their Affections 
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kc, becauſe they are dried by two ſucceeding Seaſons, and 


ong to ſuch Conſtitu- 
ple of Aſia, never change 


Monſters among the very Brutes. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Egypt and Lybia. | | 

As for thoſe People who inhabit the Countries to the Right of 
the Sun's Riſing in Summer, as far as the Palus Mzotis, which 
ſeparates Europe from Aſia, they are more different from each 
other than thoſe I have deſcribed, becauſe of the different 
Changes of Seaſons, and the Nature of their Country, which, 
as well as that of the Inhabitants, varies according to theſe 
Changes; for, where theſe Changes are moſt frequent arid 
ſenſible, the Country is moſt ſavage and irregular. There 
you find many Mountains and Foreſts, and ſometimes Plains 
and Meadows, But, wherever theſe Changes are leaſt felt; 
the Country is more uniform, and even; and the Caſe is the 
fame with Men, if they are ſtrictly obſerved. The Natures 
of ſome Men bear a Reſemblance to Mountains, Foreſts, and 
unwatered Deſarts; others to light and well watered Soils ; 
ſome to Meadows and Marſhes ; and others to Plains, which 
are dry, and naked. Seaſons, which change the natural Forms 
of Things, are various, and as they differ from one another; 
their Effects are no leſs different, 


Of the MacRocePHALt:. 


I ſhall ſay nothing of thoſe Nations where the Difference 
is inconſiderable, but confine myſelf to thoſe among whom the 
Varieties, whether they proceed from Cuſtom, or Nature, are 
moſt ſenſible, and begin with thoſe People whom they call Ma- 
crocephali, becauſe they have very long Heads, there being no 
Nation in the World equal to them in that Reſpect, Here Cu- 
ſtom alone was firſt of all the Cauſe of that exceſſive Length; 
but now Nature acts in Conformity to Cuſtom. Theſe People 
eſteem a long Head as a Mark of Diſtinction, and hence a 
Cuſtom aroſe, as ſoon as a Child was born, while its Head 
was yet tender, to faſhion it with their Hands to as great 4 
Length as poſſible, and by Application of proper Bandage and 
other Arts, to deſtroy as much as poſſible the ſpherical Figure of 
the Head, and force it to increaſe in Length. Thus, what 
at firſt was nothing but Cuſtom, became by Degrees Nature, 
which in Time no longer wanted the Aſſiſtance of Cuſtom. 
The Seed comes from all Parts of the Body, and partakes of 
the Affections of the particular Part from whence it proceeds, 
whether they are ſound, or diſtempered ; if therefore the Chil- 
dren of bald Fathers are alſo generally bald, and thoſe who 
have grey Eyes beget grey-eyed Children, and Parents with 
diſtorted Eyes procreate a ſquinting Off- ſpring, and if this 
holds true with Reſpect to all other Imperfections of the Body, 
what ſhould hinder a Macrocephalus from begetting a Macro- 
cephalus? At this Time indeed they are not born with fo 
long Heads, which is owing to their Negligence, in letting 
their antient Cuſtom grow into Diſuſe. Such are my Senti- 
ments concerning theſe Affairs. | 


Of the Pnastans. 


In Regard to the Inhabitants about Phaſis, the Country is 
marſhy, hot, moiſt, and abounding with Woods, and frequent 
and heavy Rains fall there at all Seaſons. They live in Mar- 
fhes, where they build their Houſes with Wood and Reeds; 
in the midſt of the Waters. They ſeldom exerciſe them- 
ſelves by going to the City, or the Market, but ply here and 
there about their Canals, of which there is a great Number, in 
ſmall Boats, which they make out of a ſingle Trunk of a 
Tree. Their habitual Drink is warm, ſtagnating Water, 
which is corrupted by the Sun, and ſupplied by the Rains. 
The Phaſis itſelf is the ſtilleſt of all Rivers, and flows the 
ſloweſt. The Fruits which grow in the adjacent Parts are 
all effete, afford little Nouriſhment, never arrive at Perfec- 
tion, and are inſipid. The Country, moreover, is much ſub- 
ject to Fogs, by Reaſon of the neighbouring Waters. On theſe 
Accounts, the Phaſians are in Perſon different from all Man- 
kind. For they are of an exceſſive Bulk, and prodigiouſſy 
bloated. Neither Joint nor Vein are to be diſcovered upon 
their Body. They are pale like thoſe who are affected with 
a Jaundice. Their Voice is more deep and hoarſe than that 
of any other People, becauſe of the Groſsneſs and Humidity 
of the Air they reſpire; they are exceſſively lazy and in- 
dolent ; the Change of Seaſons is inſenſible with them, either 
as to Cold or Heat; all their Winds blow from the South, 
except a Wind which is peculiar to them, and which is 
ſometimes very violent, troubleſome, and hot, and this they 
call Cenchron., The North-wind never reaches them, or, if it 
comes ſo far, is ſo. weak and languid, as to be hardly ſen- 
ſible. And thus it is with Reſpect to the Natures, Differences, 
and Forms of the Inhahitants of Aſia and Europe. 

With Regard to the Effeminacy and Cowardice of the Aſi- 
atics, who are far inferior in Courage to the Europeans, but 
exceed them in Delicacy of Manners, the Cauſe hereof is to 
be attributed; principally, to the Seaſons, which, with, the Peo- 
from one Exceſs to another, either as 
to Heat or Cold, but are always in a State of Equality. Up- 
on theſe Accoufits fre een” neyer ſuffer any. great Tranſ- 


, 
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ports of Mind, nor undergo very violent Changes in their Bo- 
dies, which are the two moving Cauſes that excite the Paſſions, 
and are more likely to render the Imagination lively and warm, 
than if ſuch Exceſſes and Alterations were never to happen. 
Changes, however, there are, either greater or leſs, in all Things, 
and theſe ſtimulate the Paſſions, and diſturb the Sedateneſs of 
the Mind. Beſides theſe Reaſons for the Cowardice of the Aſia. 
tic Nations, which appear to me very probable, another may 
be deduced from Cuſtom. Moſt of the Aſiatics are ſubject to 
the Tyranny of abſolute Kings. And wherevet Men of Senſe 
are deprived of Liberty, and the Power of acting conformable 
to their own Inclinations, but are Slaves to others, it is Policy 
in them to avoid all Appearances of Courage, and to diſſem- 
ble Cowardice. For, under theſe Circumſtances, the Danger 
is diſproportioned to the Motives of Valour. Thus they are 
obliged to fight, undergo Fatigues, and to die for the Sake 
of their Lords, and this at a Diſtance from their Children, 
Wives, and every Thing they hold dear; whilſt all their For- 
titude and Bravery ſerves only to increaſe the Power of their 
Tyrants, and rivet their own Fetters the faſter, all their Re- 
compence being Dangers and Death. Beſides, ſuch a Country 
muſt in Time become defolate, ſince the wiſeſt and braveſt 
Men equally deteſting ſuch Motives for War, and Inactivity, 
2 abandon an arbitrary Government, ſo little ſuited to their 
ius. ; 

A ſure Confirmation of this Truth is, that all the Greeks 
as well as Barbarians in Aſia, who are their own Maſters, and 
independent of Kings, are incomparably more warlike than the 
others; for they labour for themſelves, they run no Hazards 
but on their own Account, and they reap all the Fruits of 
their Bravery, as ſuffer all the Inconveniencies of their 
Cowardice, You will, however, find even amongſt the Aſia- 
tics conſiderable Differences, ſome being better, and others 
worſe, and this Variety is to be attributed to the Mutability of 
2 before taxen Notice of. And thus is the State of 
Aſia. 6 


Of the SA UROM AT. 


There is in Europe, about the Palus Mæotis, a Scythian 
People, called Sauromatæ, which differ from all others. Their 
Women mount on Horſeback, draw the Bow, throw the 
Dart, 'and fight Battles, while they are Virgins. are 
obliged to preſerve their Virginity, till they have killed three 
Enemies, and are not allowed to approach their Huſbands, 
before they have offered a certain Sacrifice by Law appointed. 
The married Women are diſcharged from mounting on Horſe- 
back, and going to War, except the whole Country is ob- 
liged to take up Arms on ſome very urgent Occaſion, They 
have but one Breaft, which is the left, for their Mothers take 
Care to burn off the Right, while they are very young, with 
an Inſtrument of Braſs, made on Purpoſe ; fo that, this Breaſt 
ceaſing to grow, all the Strength and Nouriſhment go to the 
right Arm and Shoulder, * 9 


Of the other Sc y THIARs. 


As ſor the reſt of the Scythians, they are like one another 
in Form, but have no Reſemblance to any other People. The 
Caſe is the ſame with the Egyptians, with this Exception, 
that they are as much opp by the exceſſive Heat, as 
the ians are by the extreme Cold. 

What they call the Deſart of ia, is a vaſt Plain, quite 
bare of Wood, but interſperſed with Meadows, and pretty 
well watered. It has alſo large Rivers, into which the Wa- 
ters of the Plains diſcharge themſelves. It is here that thoſe 
Scythians live, whom they call Nomades, becauſe have 
no Houſes, but live in Waggons, the ſmalleſt of which have 
four Wheels, and the others fix, but all covered, and cloſed 
with large woollen Carpets, and made like Houſes, with three 
Floors one above another, which ſecure them under Covert 
from Snow and Rain, and defend them againſt the Violence of 
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of Oxen, which have no Horns, becaufe of the extreny A 
gour of the Cold, The Women live in theſe Waggo b A 
the Men are generally on Horſeback, followed by the, 0 19 
Cattle, and Horſes. They remain in one Place ſo |, Mi 
it will afford them Subſiſtance ſor their Cattle, but, wh, 64 
fails, they remove to another Place. They feed upon pl 
boiled, and drink the Milk of their Mares, and eat 1, 
as they call Cheeſe made of Mare's Milk. Such is th 
of living, and ſuch are their Cuſtoms, in which, as y, WM 
their Climate and Perſons, they differ from all other Pep 
they all reſemble each other, as do alſo the Egyptian, fl 
are of all People the leaſt fruitful, and the Country prada 
feweſt Animals, and thoſe the ſmalleſt of all others, The | 
under the Bear and the Riphean Mountains, whence the ;;, 


llowne 
CY It is 
ould b 
ons to 
ons, an 
hich te 


ing Northern Winds blow. The Sun never approache g ides, t 
but towards the End of its Summer Periods, and then un rable C. 
them but for a very ſhort Time. Few Winds from they, undity 
Quarters reach them, and thoſe weak and of ſhort „ch Reſp 
nuance, But they are perpetually expoſed to the Ny, MRS their E 
Winds, which the Snow, Ice, and Water render e * cannot 
piercing, and which, blowing perpetually from thoſe Hen; the 
tains, render them uninhabitable. Theſe Plains are . nor r 
to frequent Fogs, during the Day, ſo that they are being 
generally to reſpire a moiſt Air, Their Winter is » from 
tual, but their Summer continues but a few Days, 1 omen a 
even then but very little Influence; for theſe Plains xs; d and re 
vated, bare, and ſheltered by no Mountains, but altogeyy ly the 1 
poſed to the North. uſes of 
The Animals of this Country are very ſmall, becut g d-ſervat 
Severity of the Seaſons would d ſuch as are too ly n they 
to retire for Warmth into Holes made under the Earth; | wn their 
there are neither Woods nor Coverts to preſerve tien tis fart 
the Cold, nor Sun to warm them. There are no very gr i becon 
ſenſible Changes of the Seaſons, which are always een © 
have but little. Variation. Hence the Inhabitants ar Women. 
each other. They eat the ſame Food, and wear tte 8 
Clothes, in Summer and Winter ; they breathe in a chis L 
and moiſt Air, and drink nothing but diſſolved W ch Reaſe 
Snow and Ice. For theſe Reaſons they are neither m thoſe. 1 
able for bodily Strength, nor the Faculties of the Sal; offi © M 
it is impoſſible there ſhould be either in Perfection, in: that thi 
mate not ſubjet to violent Changes. Hence, the Pex Gods, — 
fat and carnous, and their Limbs moiſt and relauel; thi Gods Ol 
Bellies abound with Moiſture, and are in general more ln och ah 
tive than thoſe of other People; and it is impoſlible it fu n+ 
be otherwiſe in ſuch Conſtitutions, inhabiting ſuch a Gf 7, 
and ſubject to the Influences of ſuch a Climate. The: © che & 
dency People have to grow fat, and the univerſal du 2 * 
neſs of their Skins, produce an extraordinary Similitudein the * Gb 
Perſons, inſomuch that Men can ſcarcely either be digi me 
ed from each other, or one Female from another, of the la | Thief 
Sex ; and this becauſe the Seaſons being always equl a barks YN 
uniform, there can happen no Conſumption, or Irreguli U. th 
in the original Formation of the Fetus, unleſs by D + 7? 
Violence, or Accident. hen they 
That I may give abundant of Proof of their exceſive f in the feat 
midity, I muſt remark, that moſt of the Scythians, ul Wc. deſtre 
the Nomades in general, are burnt in their Shoulders, An f 1 
Wriſts, Breaſts, Hips, and Loins, on no other Account fr, and th 
that of their exceſſive Moiſture, and Softneſs of Context len therefo 
which enervates them to ſuch a Degree, thiat they hate f 7 fail, the 
ther Strength to draw a Bow, or throw a Dart; but after betake th 
are burnt, and the Humidity of their Joints is dried up, 9 find the f 
Bodies grow robuſt, more' and nervous, and of z "4... have 
Habit, The firſt Thing which inclines them to be ls, N ihment ur 
ſpread in Bulk, is their Neglect of ſwathing their Chin make no 
as they do in Egypt; and this Negligence Cuſtom bs c, and do 2 
bliſhed as a Law, with a View of enabling them to 1 the poore1 
a firmer Seat on their Horſes, A ſecond Cauſe of ther , mongſt 
xation, and enormous Increaſe in Fleſh, is, their ſedenuf eback, wl 


Way of Living, for the Males, fo long as they ur on Foot 


the Winds, Theſe Waggons are drawn by two or three Yokes able of mounting on Horſeback, ſcarce ever ſtir out he Gods, 
| f ; Poor rathe 
; | g f | * onour t 
* The Women amongſt many of the Tartarian Nations are at this Day extremely warlike. Bernier, in relating à Com ure in be: 
which paſſed betwixt him and ſome Ambaſſadors from the Kan of the Usbec Tartars, tells the following Story, which, notwn” Bleflings | 
ſome tions, proves the Valour of their Women. 0 | ich who 
Then, ſays he, they proceeded to commend the Strength and Valour of their Women, which they deſcribed to me quite — ts with C 
than the Amazons ; telling me very wonderful Stories of them, eſpecially one, which would be admirable indeed, if I could rene of G 
with a Tartarian Eloquence, as they did: They told me, that, at the Time when Aureng-Zebe made War in their Count?) 1 honou 


met with to make them Slaves, an old Woman ſaid to them, Children, be not ſo miſchievous, my —_—_— not far off, and 0 b ma 
here ſhortly, retreat if you be wiſe, you are undone if ſhe light upon you. 4 hed at the old oman and her Adeos, || nes ought t 
tinued to load, to tie, and to carry away herſelf ; but were not gone half a Mile, but this old Woman, looking often b ne 44 obſer 
made a great Outcry of Joy, perceiving her Daughter after her on Horſeback ; and preſently this She-Tartar, 

ed on a furious Horſe, her Bow and Arrows hanging at her Side, called to them at a Diſtance, that ſhe was yet willing to 9: 

their Lives, if they would carry back to the Village all they had taken, and then withdraw without any Noiſe. The yt” This Dix 
young Woman affected them as little as that of her old Mother; but they were aſtoniſhed, when found her let fly ftr 0, ilmen © 
2 Moment, three or four great Arrows, which firuck as many of their Men to the Ground, which forced them to fall ue 7 . wg 
vers alſo. Bot ſhe kept herſelf at that Diſtance from them, that none of them could reach her. She laughed at all their 1 


at all their Arrows, knowing how to attack them at the Length of her Bow, and to take her Meaſure from the Strength of T7. ek Pb 
Which was of another Temper than theirs. 80 that after ſhe had killed half of them with her Arrows, and put them into 8 
' the came and fell upon the reſt with her Sabire in her Hand, and cut them all in Pieces. | 
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rise igrations, and rambling Way of Life. 
* 8 of 2 Females is furprifng, The Com- 
exion of theſe Scythians is uſually dark, and fallow, be- 
uſe of the Cold, for the Sun has very little Influence ”— 
them ; the Whiteneſs therefore is affected by an 2 3 
Cold, as it is.in hot Countries by an Exceſs of Heat, and the 
llowneſs of their Skins is produced in its Stead. _ 
It is not likely that, under theſe Circumſtances, the People 
ould be very prolific. For the Men have no ſtrong Inclina- 
ns to Women, becauſe of the Moiſture of their Conſtitu- 
ons, and the Relaxation and Coldneſs of their Bellies, all 
hich tend to diſable .them from propagating their Species 
"des, their habitual Exerciſe on Horſeback is no inconſi- 
rable Cauſe of Imbecillity. Theſe are the Reaſons for the In- 
undity of the People, ſo far as the Men are concerned; but 
ch Reſpect to the Women, their Obeſity, and the Moiſtneſs 
their Habit, prevent Conception; for theſe Reaſons the Ute- 
cannot attract, and retain the Male Principle of Genera- 
n; the Catamenia are moreover neither ſufficient as to Quan- 
7, nor regular as to the Periods ; and the Orifice of the Ute- 
; being obſtructed by Fat, does not readily receive Impregna- 

from the Male, Add to theſe, that the Fibres of the 
omen are not braced by Exerciſe, and that their Bellies are 
d and relaxed. On theſe Accounts the Scythians are neceſ- 
ily the moſt unſertile of all People, That theſe are the 
uſes of their general' Infecundity, is evident from their 
id-ſervants, who no ſooner admit of a Man's Embraces, 
n they conceive, becauſe their continual Exerciſes keep 
n their Fleſh, and render them lean. 

It is farther remarkable of theſe People, that many amongſt 
become Eunuchs, and this to ſuch a Degree as to act, 
even talk like Women, they perform all the Functions 
Women, and ſpeak like them ; they are called the Impo- 

(ænurd piece). * The Inhabitants of the Counyy believe, 
t this Diſeaſe is inflicted by the Anger of the Gods; for 
ich Reaſon they pay a particular Reſpe& to, and even wor- 
BD thoſe who are thus affected, with a View of averting 
fame Misfortune from themſelves. For my Part, I be- 

that this, as well as all other Diſtempers, proceeds from 
Gods, and that there is nothing more Divine, or more 
an in one than in another, all Diſeaſes coming alike from 
Gods ; not but every one has its proper Cauſe, for there 
nothing in Nature that is not an Effect of ſome Cauſe, 
to the Diſtemper which is the Subject of our preſent In- 
7, I ſhall give my Opinion how it is produced. 
ks the Scythians are always on Horſeback, and have their 

r Extremities N in a depending Situation; theſe 
much ſubject to receive a Flux of Humours, which renders 
n lame, and, as the Diſorder grows inveterate, the Joint 

Thigh becomes immoveable. For a Cure they have 
ourſe to the following Method: When they begin to be diſor- 
d, they open the Veins behind their Ears, and, when the Blood 
flowed ſufficiently, they fall aſleep through Faintneſs. 
hen they awake, ſome find themſelves relieved, and others 
in the leaſt better. Now it ſeems to me, that this very 
nedy deſtroys their Virility; for behind the Ears are Veins, 
„if a Man ſuffers to be cut, he loſes his generative Fa- 
„and theſe appear to be the very ſame which they open. 
den therefore they approach their Wives, and find their Vi- 
fail, they are not much concerned at it the firſt Time, 
betake themſelves to Reſt; but, when after ſeveral Eſſays 
find the ſame Inability continues, they no longer doubt 
they have offended the God, who they imagine inflicts this 
ment upon them. They then put on Women's Clothes, 
make no Secret of their Infirmity ; they live like Wo- 
„ and do all Female Offices. But this Misfortune ſeldom be- 
the poorer Sort, but only the Rich, and thoſe of Diſtinc- 
amongſt the Scythians, becauſe theſe never ſtir but on 
eback, whereas the Poor are leſs ſubject to it, becauſe they 
K on Foot. Now if this Diſorder in particular was ſent 
he Gods, it would viſit one Sort as well 4s another, or 
Poor rather than the Rich, becauſe the Poor pay much 
Honour to the Gods, if it be true that the Gods take 
ſure in being honoured by Men, and that they reſerve 
* Bleſlings to reward their Worſhippers. Indeed, they are 
Rich who offer frequent Sacrifices to them, and load their 
us with Gifts, which the Poor are unable to do, but in- 
of honouring the Gods are more frequently guilty of 
ling their Juſtice, becauſe of the unequal Diſtribution 
d they make of Riches, The - Puniſhment for all theſe 
nes ought then rather to fall upon the Poor than the Rich. 
% obſerved before, this Diſeaſe is of Divine Origi- 


mT hing could poſſibly be intended. 
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and walk but very little, and this on Aecount of nal equally with all other Diſtempers, for they are all produced 


by natural Cauſes ; amongſt which this Diſtemper of the Scy- 
thians is br6ught upon them in the Manner I have ſpeci- 
fied ; and indeed the fame Cauſe produces the ſame Effects 
in all other Countries; for much Riding on Horſeback ren- 
ders a Perſon ſubje& to Tumors of the lower Exttemities, 
to Sciaticas, and Gouts, and is a great Enemy to venereal 
Commerce, and this it is that renders the Scythians bf all 
Mankind the moſt impotent. Beſides, their Cuſtom of 


wearing perpetually a particular Sort of Breeches, together 


with their Poſture on Horſeback, which is almoſt continual, 
prevents them from touching and warming the genera- 
tive Organs with their Hands, when they require it ; hence 
overcome by Cold and Fatigue, they think of nothing leſs 
than venereal Enjoyments, inſomuch that a Deprivation of 
Virility is, in their Circumſtances, no great Misfortune. And 
this is the Caſe with Reſpect to the People of Scythia. 

All the other Europeans are very different from one an- 
other, both in Perſon and Stature, and this is owing to the 
Variations of Seaſons, which are great and frequent among 
them ; for they have ſevere Winters, and inſupportable Sum- 
mers, great Rains, great Droughts, and high Winds, which 
produce many very conſiderable Changes, and theſe Changes 
muſt affect the tender Principles of Generation, in the origi- 
nal Formation of the Fœtus, which are not always alike in the 
ſame Perſons, being quite different in Summer from what they 
are in Winter, and in a dry Seaſon from what they are in 
one that is rainy, And this I imagine to be the Reaſon why 
the Europeans reſemble one another leſs than the Afiatics, and 
why we find ſuch a Difference in the Stature of People even 
in the very ſame City amongſt us; becauſe there happen many 
more Alterations, with Reſpect to the Principles of Generation, 
in Countries ſubject to thoſe frequent Changes of Seaſons, 
than where they are almoſt conſtantly equal. The ſame Rea- 
ſon will alſo account for the Difference in Manners ; Ruſti- 
city, Unſociableneſs, Intrepidity, are produced by Climates 
much ſubject to Changes; for frequent and ſudden Turns, 
and Alterations, in the Spirits beget Roughneſs of Manners, 
but extinguiſh Meekneſs and Delicacy. On the ſame Accounts 
I eſteem the Inhabitants of Europe to be more courageous than 
thoſe of Aſia ; for a perpetual Equality of Seaſons produces 
Indolence ; whereas frequent Changes ſtimulate both the Body 
and Mind to Action. hence Cowardice is the Off: ſpring 
of Sloth and Indolence, but Courage is maintained by Exer- 


ciſe and Labour; for theſe Reaſons the European Nations arè 


more warlike than thoſe of Afia, becauſe of their Govern- 
ment, for they are not ſubjet to Tyrants like the Aſiatics; 
and it may be laid down as a Maxim, to which there is no Ex- 
ception, that Slaves are neceſſarily Cowards, as I obſerved a- 
bove ; becauſe, by their Subjection, they contract a Meanneſs 
of Spirit; beſides, it is not probable, that they ſhould volun- 
tarily expoſe themſelves to Dangers, in Support of another's 


Tyranny. But the Europeans, who enjoy their Freedom, 


ruſh with Alacrity upon the moſt difficult, and dangerous En- 
terprizes, becauſe the Hazards they run are purely for their 
own Sakes, and they themſelves reap the Advantages of theit 
Victories. In this Manner does the Conſtitution of a Go- 
vernment affe& the Courage of thoſe -who live under it. And 
ſuch is the general State of Aſia and Europe. There are; 
however, in Europe Nations which differ in Stature, Per- 
ſon, and Strength from each other; but the Cauſe of this 
Difference proceeds from what I have explained already, and 
ſhall endeavour farther to illuſtrate. | 

All ſuch as inhabit a Country which is mountainous, rough, 
elevated, and dry, and are ſubject to very conſiderable Chan- 
ges of the Seaſons, .are 9 a large Size, and 
well ſuited to Fatigue, and manly Exerciſes, and their Conſti- 
tutions incline them to be ruſtic and ſavage. On the Con- 
trary, thoſe who inhabit a low Country; abounding with 
Meadows, and ſuffocating, becauſe expoſed more to the In- 
fluence of the hot than of the cold Winds, and where they 
drink warm Waters, can neither be large as to Size, nor 
muſcular, but ſpread into infirm Fleſh, and are inclined to 
be fat; their Hair is black, and they are rather of a black 
than fair Complexion; they are moreover leſs ſubject to be 
phlegmatic than bilious ; ſuch Conſtitutions therefore are not 
likely to be remarkable for Courage and Strength, though the 
Nature of their Laws and Government may effect even this. 
If their Country is furniſhed with Rivers; to convey away 


the ſtagnating and Rain-waters, they may be healthful, and 


of florid Countenances z but if they have no Rivers, but are 
obliged to drink the ſtagnating and ſtinking Waters of Ponds, 
they unavoidably contract Diſeaſes of the Stomach and 5 

8 The 


= Diſorder of the Scythians is mentiohed by Herodotus, who informs. us, it was inflited on them by the Goddeſs Venus, as 
in ment, becauſe, in ſome of their Wars, they. pilla her Temple. Herodotus calls it, as I retnember, the A ve, and 
15 utes the Expreſſion as an Inſtance of a beautiful Periphraſis. The Commentators on Longinus have taken a great deal of 

dus Pains, to explain away the obvious Meaning; of this, and to extract either Filthineſs or Obſcenity from a Paſſage- where 
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The Inhabitants of an elevated open Country, expoſed to 
the Winds, and well watered, are large of Size, upright, are 
much alike, and of mild Tempers. Thoſe who live in a 
Country which is barren, not well watered, open, and not 
ſubject to great Changes, are likely to have dry Habits, and tenſe 
Fibres; and their Complexions more inclinable to be yellow than 
black; as to their Manners and Paſſions, they are ſubject to be 
arrogant, and opinionated. For, wherever the Changes of Sea- 
ſons are very frequent, and conſiderable, there we ſhall find 
the Inhabitants very different from each other, with Reſpect to 
their Perſons, Manners, and Conſtitutions. ; 

Theſe are the principal Cauſes which operate ſo as to in- 
duce a Change in the Natures of Men; and to theſe yn 
added the Soil, and Waters of each particular Country where 
a Perſon is bred ; for you will find, that Men generally, both 
in Perfon and Manners, are affected by the Country they in- 
habit. Thus, wherever the Soil is fat, ſoft, and furniſhed 
abundantly with Waters, which are ponderous, and conſe- 
quently hot in Summer, but cold in Winter, and the Sea- 
ſons are ſubje& to no remarkable Alterations, there the Inhabi- 
tants are of Fleſh, enervated, moift, incapable of under- 
going Fatigue, and of corrupted Morals ; are indolent 
and ſleepy, have no Genius for Arts and Sciences, and are 
wanting in Point of Vivacity, and Quickneſs of Apprehen- 
ſion. 

But whatever Country is naked, and deſtitute of Woods, 
and Coverts, barren, expoſed to the Inclemencies of Winter, 
and the ſcorching Heats of the Summer, there the People have 
elaſtic Fibres, are lean, nervous, ſtrong, and hairy; they are 
alſo ready and dexterous at any Sort of Work, and vigi- 
lant. As to their Manners and Paſſions, they are daring 
and opinionated, and participate more of Ruſticity than 
Delicacy; they are ingenious, and quick at learning or im- 
proving Arts, and their Genius is warlike. And in the 
ſame er, whatever is produced by the Earth is much 
affected by the Parent Soil. And thus it is with Regard 
to the great Differences we obſerve in the Natures, and Per- 
ſons of Men. And theſe Conſiderations will lead us into a 
Knowledge of many other Things, of great Importance in the 
Art of Healing. tk ates. 

AERA. 'Aizz, 'I he Greek Name for Cockle, or Darnel. 
See LoLIUM. | 

AERDADI. A Name given to certain Spirits by Para- 
celſus, which he has imagined to be Inhabitants of the Air, and 
ſays, they enjoy a very long Life. He mentions theſe Aerdadi 
in his Treatiſe de Vita longa, L. 4. C. 3. amongſt a great many 
other imaginary Beings. 

_ ZREOLU A Weight of about two Grains, It is alſo 
called Chalcus. The Name ſeems derived from the Metal of 
which the Weight was made. | 

AERIFICATIO. It is the producing of Air from other 
Bodies, or rather converting them into Air. 

AERITIS. Ars. The ſame as Anagallis, which ſee. 
Gorreus. 

AEROLOGICE. That Part of Medicine which treats of 


Air, and explains its Properties and Uſes in the animal CEco- 


nomy, and its E in preſerving of reſtoring Health. It 
is derived from A, Air, and Abyss, a Word, Diſſertation, or 
Treatiſe. | 

_ AEROMELI. "Anwar, Honey. It ſeems to have gain- 


ed this Name from Virgil, who calls Honey Aerial : 
Protinus aerii Mellis, cal/lia dna 
Exequar. 


Manna is alſo called by this Name. Gorræus. 
. AEROPHOBI, From 'Asp, Air, and $«8@-, Fear. Czli- 


us Aurelianus, Acut. Morb. L. 3. C. 12. ſays, ſome Phrenitics 


are afraid of a lucid Air, others of that which is obſcure. 
Tbeſe he calls Aerophobi. So that this Aerophubia is a Symptom 
of a Phrenitis. 

AEROSIS. An imaginary Reſolution of the Blood into Va- 
pour, ſuppoſed neceſſary to the Support of the vital Spirits, 
and ſaid to be brought about by the Ventilation of the Air dur- 
ing Inſpiration, in the Manner that the Flame of Fewel is kindled 


by blowing it. 


As it does not appear there is the leaſt Foundation ſor this 


Conceit, it would be ſuperfluous to ſay more about it. Thoſe 
who defire to be farther informed, may conſult Charlton's Exer- 
citationes Phyſico- Anatomice. 

ERUGINOSUS. Of the Colour of Verdigreaſe. Green. 
It is frequently applied to what is diſcharged by Vomit of that 
Colour. 1 wy" paar Bit 1s. 

ARUGO. icularly of Copper 
„ 1 255 

ES. Copper. This is called Cup Run in Latin, Xn 


in Greek, and Venus by the Chymiſts; is one of the ignoble 


Metals, ſofter than Iron, ſonorous, of a red Colour, ſhining 
when poliſhed, fuſible and ductile to a very great Degree. 
It is ſometimes found pure in the Mines, in Form of ſmall 


Branches, Globules, or Maſſes of other Figures; but 


+" 


ticular Ore. 


AES 
moſt commonly it is contained in a Kind of Pyrites, or 
This Pyrites is in ſome Mines of 3 Fay 
Gold- colour, but is not on that Account to be eſteemed i 
rich, becauſe that Colour is owing to a combuſtible Sulph 
Other Copper-ores are yellow, violet, or purple, ang * 
are blackiſh, and mixed with Gold- coloured Sparks, or Ven 
intermingled with green. Copper is ſeldom found 20.8 
but is generally accompanied with ſome other Metal; ſug 
as Silver, Iron, or Lead, and with a large Quantity of om 
buſtible Sulphur, very difficult to be ſeparated from it, ( 
ore is differently managed, according to the Subſtances mij, 
with it. If it abounds with Sulphur, it undergoes repen 
Calcinations, till all the Sulphur is conſumed. The 
ore of Goſloar in Germany is firſt broke into Pieces of the A 
of a Man's Fiſt, then burnt in an open Fire, made of Way 
and Charcoal mixed together, and, being afterwards bro 
into ſmaller Pieces, it undergoes two Torrefactions more, a; 
terwards it is melted into a ſtony red Subſtance, called Li 
Cupri ; which having ſuffered another Torrefaction, and hs; 
after that melted again, becomes black Copper; which, aft; 
a fifth Torrefaction, becomes quite free from its Sulphur, by 
ſill contains Silver, This Silver is extracted in this Manner 
They mix with the Copper about four Parts of Lead, ma 
or leſs, according as the Lead they uſe is more or leß 5 
from Silver, 

Theſe Metals thus mixed are melted together by a vehemen 
Heat, and then poured out into Moulds, where they harden h 
to a Kind of flat Cakes. Theſe Cakes, covered with Chara 
in a proper Furnace, are heated with a gentle Fire, till & 
Lead and Silver melt, and, leaving the Copper, fall dun 
into a Veſſel ſet to receive them. The Copper remains m 
melted like a Spunge or Honey-comb ; and in this State it 
termed As pauperum, and is by repeated Fuſions brought to þ 
malleable. In this laſt Operation, ſome Scoriæ appear, wi 
are ſpecifically heavier than the Maſs conſiſting of Come, 
Silver, and Lead. Theſe Scoriz are afterwards melted wi 
a Mixture of Litharge, and by that Means the ſeveral ll 
tals it contains are ſeparated. 

There are ſome Springs of Copper-waters, of which Vitnd 
is made by Boiling, and Copper may be precipitated from then 
2 of Iron, which has made ſome Perſons imagine, tix 

ſe Waters turned Iron into Copper. There is a fanw 
Spring of this Kind near the Carpathian Mountains on tk 
Confines of Hungary, the Waters of which corrode Iron throm 
into it, and in Place thereof ſubſtitute Copper; ſo that a Har 
ſhoe that has lain ſeveral Days in this Water hall, wia 
taken out, appear not to be Iron, but Copper. 

The richeſt Copper-Mines are in Sweden and German 
Copper is ſofter than Iron, but harder than Lead or Tu 
It ignites or becomes red-hot in the Fire before it melts. | 
ſpecific Gravity is to that of Gold nearly as Four to N 
When expoſed to Moiſture, it contracts a Ruſt of a green G 
lour, which, when handled, has a very diſagreeable Snd 
and an auſtere, ſharp, nauſeous Tafte, A Solution 
Copper by acid or fixed alcaline Salts is green, but, wil 
made by urinous Salts, it is of a beautiful blue Colour. 
ings of Copper, thrown into the Flame of a Candle, 
and emit a greeniſh Flame, but do not ſparkle ; when nen 
with Nitre, they flaſh a little. If we mix one Part of 
ings of Copper with ſomething above two Parts of con 
Sublimate, and diſtil them in a glaſs Retort, the Qu 
diſengaged from the Salts comes over in running Mer 


but the r remains at the Bottom intimately united un 
Salts, in Form of a yellowiſh or reddiſh Roſin; ſomeln 
tranſ ſometimes opake, which by the Flane d 


Candle may be melted, and ſet on Fire; the Flame it 8% 
of a Colour. Copper, calcined long by a very ſtrong 
till it loſes all its Sulphur, turns to reddiſh Aſhes, which def 
expoſed on a Tile to the Focus of a great Burning-gleb, | 
to an intenſely red Glaſs almoſt opake. If this Glas be n 
on a Piece of Charcoal, in the Focus of the ſame Glab, , 
2 its mw of From theſe Thing) we mij. 
clude, that Copper contains a large Quantity of comb 
Sulphur, though not ſo much = Iron, and that the 
lic Subſtance is a red vitrifiable Earth. — 
Fumes of Quickſilver, or of Arſenic, acquires a Silve!* 
which is not permanent z melted with Lapis Calamin | 
Zinc,' it turns of a yellow, or Gold-colour ; the ® 
Ways of doing which are related in the Articles Cai 
Zinc. See CADMIA. See ZINC, ot 
Copper, becauſe of its great Ductility and ſining 
is much employed in domeſtic Uſes 3 but is never uſe I 
ly as a Medicine, unleſs in Tincture, becauſe th "1.1 
eſpecially its Ruſt, are reckoned Poiſons ; and 27) £4 
Food, or even Water, that has ſtood long in Copp® fl 
pernicious. The Symptoms, produced by this Poiſon, © 
in the Stomach and Inteſtines, exceſſive Vomiti ig 
ons to Stool, Ulcers in the Inteſtines, ſometin7 15h, 
of Breathing, and ſpaſmodic Contractions of the 
laſtly Death itſelf, if the Quantity of the Poiſon be 
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The Remedies proper in ſuch Caſes are, firſt, to take a great 
:ntity of Milk, Oil, or melted freſh Butter; then to drink 
warm Water till the Patient vomits plentifully. Clyſters made 
with Oil, Butter, or fat Broths, are likewile proper, and laſtly 

trengthening Cordials, and a Milk-diet. Ws 
; Various Recremetits of Copper were prepared by the Antients, 
ad employed in Medicines ſuch as Afrugo, Flos Aris, Ms 
5 , Squinta Aris; of which the Hlas, Squama, and Z# rugo 
ee mentioned by Hippocrates; but the rugo, or Verdigreaſe, 
de only Recrement now much in Uſe, It is a green Ruſt, 
lied on Copper-plates ; the Method of making it is thus: 
Urne Husks, Stones, &c. of Grapes, being firſt dried, and af- 
e dipped in ſome ſtrong Wine, are laid for nine or ten 
Dy in wooden or earthen Veſſels, till they begin to ferment. 
hen being ſqueezed together with both Hands, they are 
emed into Balls, which are put into proper earthen Pots, 
ad Wine is poured upon them, till about half is co- 
ered; the Veſſels have a ſtraw Lid thrown over them, 
ad arc ſet in a Wine-cellar, where the Balls are left in Ma- 
ration for twelve or fifteen Hours, being turned every four 
ours, that the Wine may penetrate every Part of them. 
ter this the Balls are raiſed about a Finger's Breadth above 
ee Surface of the Wine, and ſet upon wooden Bats ; the 
eſſels are then ſhut again, and left in that State for ten 
Wr twelve Days more. After which Time, the Balls emit 
W ſtrong and penetrating Scent, and are then fit for diſſolv- 
To Copper. For this Purpoſe they are broken and bruiſed 
Sith the Hand, that the outer Part of them, which is drieſt, 
1 be exactly mixed with the inner, which is ſtill moiſt 
ich Wine; then they are ſtratified with Copper-plates in 
e {ame Veſſels upon wooden Bars, the Plates making always 
e loweſt Stratum, and the Balls the uppermoſt. The Plates 
e four Inches long, and three broad; and, if the Copper be 
Ww, they muſt be previouſly buried for twenty-four Hours 
verdigreaſe, and then heated a little in the Fire. The 
Weſſels being filled in this Manner, and ſhut cloſe, are left 
Without any farther Management, till the Verdigreaſe is made, 
Which happens ſooner or later, according to the Nature of 
Copper. Some Copper yields its Ruſt in fix or ſeven 
Ways; ſome requires twelve or fifteen Days. The Verdi- 
aſe thus compleatly extracted, the Plates covered therewith 
taken out, of the Veſſels, and their Edges moiſtened with 
> ſtrongeſt Wine; they are then wrapped up in linnen 
loths, dipped. in the ſame, and laid in a Wine-cellar for 
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nouriſhed, and then it is ſeparated off from the Plates with 
ives, and kept for Uſe, | 
Verdigreaſe is uſed by Painters and other Attifts, but is ſel- 
m preſcribed inwardly by Phyſicians, It is often uſed out- 
dly to deterge and dry Ulcers, and to tat, away fungous 
| callous Fleſh. It is the principal Ingtedient in the Un- 
ntum ÆEgyptiacum. Geoffrey. | 
The Directions of Oribaſius from Aiitillus, with Reſpect 
the Uſe of Verdigreaſe in Plaiſters, is, that it muſt not 
added to the other Ingredients, whilſt boiling, but the Ver- 
reaſe muſt be put into a Mortar and rubbed with Vine- 
and the other Ingredients are to be poured upon it, and 
ded with it, , 
Verdigreaſe is reckoned among Emetics, by Oribaſius, L. 
C. 26. And amongſt Cicatriſers, L. 14. C. 57. 
| ow recommends it for ficous and callous Diſorders of 
ye-11ds, : | SORE |; 
erdigreaſe ſhews its acrid Quality by the Taſte. It diſcuſ- 
takes off, and conſumes hard as well as tender Fleſh. A 
e of it, mixed with a good Quantity of Cerate, makes an 
oY Medicine without Mordacity. Paulus Zgineta, L. 7. 
. ſays the ſame Thing in nearly the ſame Words. 
_—_— . 
he natural Verdigreaſe is a greeniſh Marchaſite, like 
$3 of Iron, and is found in Copper Mines, and is 
e. NO 
| he greateſt Part of the Authots who have treated of Ver- 
tae tell us, that it is made with Vinegary. which is not 
» for the beſt Wine is not too good for it; and this is 


8 good Verdigreaſe,, It is in and about Montpellier 
© greateſt Part of the Verdigreaſe, uſed in France and 
Countries, is made, and it is a Commodity very dif- 
wo make, and to hit right, although it ſeems as if no- 
* more eaſy; for, if ever ſo little happens to be 
> it grows greafy and black, and good for nothing, and 
never come to a true Conſiſtence. 1 
; ſe — ſome Authors, Who ſay, that one may make 
E 5 by putting Plates of Copper in a Crucible, with 
hs ur, and "Tartar, which being calcined and cooled, 
0% are converted into a very good Verdigreaſe ; but 
i {wk fuppoſing _— * true, ate at preſent 
| auſe all the Verdigrea , is made i 
"mentioned Manner, ? het 8 * 


ee Weeks. By this, the Makers tell us, the Verdigreaſe 


we, that there is ſcarce any but Languedoc Wine that 


We have two Sorts of Verdigreaſe fram Montpellier, the 
one in Powder, the other in Cake: If it is good, it muſt 
be dry, of a beautiful deep, Green, and with few white Spots, 
Verdigreaſe is a Merchandize that loſes a great deal by dry- 
ing, and this makes thoſe who deal in it mix ſeveral Things 
with it, and render it ſo moiſt, that the Merchant loſes much 
by the Waſte, beſides the Skin which covers it, for which 
they pay as much as if it were Verdigreaſe. Therefore they 
who uſe it ſhould conſider its Goodneſs, and not ſtand up- 
on the Price ; for I can affirm, that there is no Cake of Ver- 
digreaſe, ſuch as they ſend from Montpellier, that weighs twen- 
ty-five Pounds, but, after it is dry, has loſt a third Part; ip 
that the Verdigreaſe that coſt twenty Pence, when ſoft, will 
be near twenty-eight Pence, when hardened, | 

Verdigreaſe js a Drug much demanded, and the Quantity 
of it that is uſed is almoſt incredible, not only in Phyſic, 
but by Dyers, Skinners, Hatters, Farriers, and Painters ; but 
it is remarkable, that Verdigreaſe alone, ground with Oil, 
cannot be uſed ; ſo that it is abſolutely neceſſary for Paint» 
ing, to add white Lead to it, for otherwiſe, inſtead of being 
green, it would be black. As for the Properties of Verdi- 
greaſe, one of them is Eating off dead Fleſh, They who co- 
lour Paper green, make Uſe of Verdigreaſe and white Tartar to 
give it that Colour. ; . ; 

The Apothecaries who have Occaſion for Verdigreaſe in 
the afore-mentioned Compoſitions, and , others, inſtead of the 
Powder, may diſſolve it in Vinegar, and ſtrain it through a fine 


Sieve, and ſo avoid, in reducing it to Powder, the Effects 


of the ill Quality of the Duſt flying from it. Pomet. 
It deterges powerfully, conſumes proud Fleſh, attenuates and 
reſolves, and is uſed only in external Medicines; it is ſharp 
and digeſting, and cicatriſes Ulcers, being mixed with Oil and 
ax. | 
It is of good Uſe in the Gaut, being diſſolved in fair Water, 
and uſed warm to the Part, EN 
It cures Diſeaſes of the Eyes, and effectually takes off Pearls 
and Films, But before you uſe it for the Eyes, or for Wounds 
or Ulcers, you muſt purify it after this Manner: Powder it, 
and put upon it Spirit of Vinegar, fix or ſeven Times its 
Weight, digeſt till the Vinegar is tinged very green, which 
decant, and caſt away the Fzces ; then evaporate the Vine- 
gar in a braſs Veſſel, and ſo you will have an excellent Ver- 
digreaſe at the Bottom, of which one Ounce is worth ten Oun- 
ces of the other. 


Take of this fine Verdigreaſe, a Dram; Spirit of Sal Am- 
moniac, half an Ounce; Alcohol of Wine camphorated, 
two Ounces; mix them for a Collyrium to waſh the 
Eyes. Take the White of an Egg, beaten well with 
Spting-water, four Ounces, and add to it Saccharum Sa- 
turni, ten Grains; white Vitriol, ſix Grains; and ſo 


many Drops of this Collyrium as may make it of an 
azure Colour, with this waſh the Eyes two, three, or four 


Times a Day, 


This fine prepared Verdigreaſe being made into an Oint- 
ment with Honey, Juices of vulnerary Herbs, Vinegar, and 
abſterſive Sulphur of Vitriol, is applicable to weeping Wounds, 
Ulcers in the Joints, &c. Lemery. | 


Of VERDIGREASE CRYSTALLIZED: 


The cryſtallized Verdigreaſe, or Cryſtals of Verdigreaſe, or 
as it is called by Merchants and Painters, calcined or diſtilled 
Verdigreaſe; is Verdigreaſe diſſolved in diſtilled Vinegar, and 
afterwards filtered, evaporated, and cryſtallized in a Cellar. 
Theſe Cryſtals are of ſome ſmall Uſe in Phyſic, to conſume 
dead Fleſh. They are likewiſe uſed by Painters to make a 
green Colour, eſpecially in Miniature Pictures. 

All the Cryſtals of Verdigreaſe that are fold in Paris, come 
from Holland or Lyon, and are not unlike Sugar-candy, ex- 
cept in Colour, eſpecially to that which is on Sticks: Theſe 
Cryſtals, if good, are beautiful, clean, and tranſparent, very 
dry, and free from Sticks. It muſt be obſerved, that the Verdi- 
greaſe which the Apothecaries make is reduced to Cryſtals 
by the Meanz of a Cellar, whereas that which comes to Pa- 
ris. is made after the Manner of Sugar-candy, as I have been. 
informed. . TE 
1 cannot tell what has induced the Merchants to call theſe 
Cryſtals diſtilled or calcined Verdigreaſe, ſeeing it is neither di- 
ſtilled nor calcined, but made after the Manner above-men- 


- 


tioned, K 4 


They likewiſe make Cryſtals of Verdigreaſe by diſſolving 


Copper granulated in Spirit of Nitre, and afterwards evapo- 
AY to a Pelljcle, and ſetting it in à Cellar to cryſtals 

If you would reduce theſe Cryſtals to a Liquor, aftet hav- 
ing dried them, you muſt carry them back to the Cellar, 
to reſolve them into 4 Fluid; and this Liquor is called by 
the Apothecaries and Chymiſts, the Liquor of Copper, or Ve- 
nus, and the Cryſtals, the Vitriol 15 Venus, or Copper. 0 
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Of Ervco Scorecia: 


There are two Sorts of rugs Scolecia z one is a Foſſile, 
the other factitious, and made after the following Manner: 
Put a Quarter of a Pint of ſtrong White-wine Vinegar in- 
to a Mortar of Cyprian Copper, which has a Peſtle of the 
fame Metal, and rub it about till it Frows viſcid and ropy ; 
than put to it a- Dram of round Alum, and the like Weight 
of tranſparent ſoſſile Salt, or the whiteſt folid Sea-ſalt, or at 
leaſt Nitre ; beat them well in the Sun, during the Heat of 
the Dog-days, till they take the Colour of Verdigreaſe, and 
become of a ropy Subſtance 3 then draw it out, and make 
it up in the Form of Worms, ſuch as breed on Roſe Buſhes, 


and keep it for Uſe. It acquires the more Virtue, with a very 


fine Colour, if two Thirds of ftale Urine be mixed with one of 

Vinegar, and the reft managed as before, Some take their 
Eruge Rafilis that was ſpoiled or in working, and 
make it up with Gum, and fell it; but have a Cate of the 

Cheat. he Goldſmiths alſo make a Sort of Verdigreaſe, 
to ſolder Gold, of a Boy's Urine, with a Copper Mortar and 
Peſtle. 

All theſe Sorts of Verdigreaſe anſwer the Purpoſes of the 
, Uftum, but more effeftually, Among them the Foſſile Sco- 
lecia is the moſt eſteemed, the Raſſlis takes the ſecond Place, 
and the Fafitions the laft, which is the moſt biting and aſtrin- 
gent; but the Goldſmiths Verdigreafe anſwers to the Ra/ilrs. 

They are in general of an aſtringent and heating Nature; 
they eat away and attenuate Cicatrices in the Eyes, excite Tears, 
check phagedenic Ulcers, preſerve Wounds from Inflammation ; 
mixed with Oil and Wax, bring Ulcers to cicatriſe ; boiled 
with Honey, deterge and callous Ulcers ; applied as a 
Collyrium (See CoLLYRIUM) with Gum Ammoniac, they 
conſume the Calloſities of Fiſtulas ; they help Swellings and Ex- 
creſcences of the Gums ; mixed with Honey, they mightily 
reduce the Swellings of the Eye-lids that are anointed there- 
with ; but then, after Anointing, they are to be fomented with 
a Sponge dipped in warm Water; compounded with Refine of 
Turpentine and Copper, or Nitre, they cure the Leproſy. 

Whatever Sort of Verdigreaſe you uſe, muſt firſt be burnt 

in the following Manner: Having broken it into very ſmall 
Bits, ſet it over burning Coals in an earthen Pot, and ftir it 
About till it turn to a Sort of an Aſh- colour; then take it off, 
and when it is cool ſet it aſide for Uſe. Some burn it in 
an earthen Pot never burnt before, but then it does not al- 
ways take the ſame Colour. Dreſcorides. L. 5. C. 92, 


Of XxRvco RASIL 15s, 


Arugo Rafilis is prepared the following Ways: Put ſome of 
the ſtrongeſt Vinegar into a Firkin, or fach like Veſſel, and 
ſet over it a Pot, inverted, well ſcoured, and without 
a Vent-hole ; it is beſt if the Pot be bellied, but atylindri- 
cal one will ſerve the Turn. After ten Days, remove the 
Cover, and you may ſcrape off the Verdigreafe that ſticks 
about it. Or, hang a Copper Plate in the Veſſel over the 
Vinegar, ſo as not to touch it, and after the fame Space of 
Time ſcrape off the Verdigreaſe, or put one or more Lumps 
or Plates of Copper into ſtale Hufks of Grapes that are grow- 
ing ſour, and turn them in like Manner. Verdigreaſe may 


alſo be made of Filings of Copper, or Plates on which Gold 


is hammered into Leaves, by ſprinkling them with Vinegar, 
and turning them three or four Times, till they contract a 
Ruſt on all Sides. It is faid, that two Sorts of Verdigreaſe 
are produced in the Mines of Cyprus ; one that ſticks upon 
the Stones which have a Mixture of in them, and 


- another Sort that in the Dog-days diſtils from a Cave in a 


Rock : The firſt Sort, it ſeems, is excellent, though 'but little 
in Quantity ; the other, though plentiful and of a fine Co- 
tour, is vitious, being mixed with much ſtony Matter. 

| Verdigreaſe is adulterated many Ways, eſpecially the fol- 
lowing : Some mix with it Pumice-ſtone, others Marble, or Vi- 
triol. But you may find out the Pumice-ſtone and Marble, by 
wetting your left Thumb, and with the other rubbing on it a 
little of the Verdigreaſe ; for this will diſſolve and run, but the 
Marble and Pumice- ſtone remain undiſſoluble, and with con- 
tinued Rubbing and Wetting grow white. Or you may diſ- 
cover this Deſect by biting it, for the pure Verdigreaſe feels 
ſmooth, without the leaſt Roughneſs under the Teeth. But 
the Vitriol is diſcovered by the Fire ; for if you rub a Plate of 
Metal, or Tile, with this vitiated Sort, and ſet them on hot 
Embers, or Coals, what is mixed with Vitriol will turn red, 


becauſe Vitriol burnt naturally takes that Colour. Diaſcorides, 


L. 5. C. g1. ” | 
ribaſius tranſcribes this literally from Dioſcsrides, 
ta | © Boner Corr Ex. 
The ,. Uſtum, or burnt Copper, is made of red Copper 


cut into Plates, and put into a Crucible with Sulphur, and 


a little common Salt, Stratum ſuper Stratum, and put into a. 


Berce Charcoal Fire; and when the Sulphur is burnt away, 


Teeth, The Fls is obtained, when the Copper, 
the Pipes that belong to it: For, at that Li 


A E S 
And the Copper taken out, it is of an iron Colour without, 4 
of a reddiſh one within, ſhining, and very brittle, oo 
The Ms Mum, if it be good, ſhould be moderately tg S 
and of the Colour before-mentioned z and, being rubbed, 0,1; AM 
make a Red like that of Cinnabar, which it cannot do, ul 
ſome Salt be put to it. This is the Secret of the Dutch, wj,, 
by they make it better than they do in other Places. | 
. The , Uftumis of ſome ſmall Uſe in Phyſic, becauſe ; 
deterſive ; but they who make. Uſe of it, make it red-hy ; 
the Fire nine Times, and quench it as often in Linſeq q 
and, reducing it to Powder, uſe it for eating off dead F 
and they call this Powder of the As Hum ſo prepared, Cry WM 
or Saffron of Copper. Ponet. þ 
Good Butnt Copper is red, and, when rubbed, take; , WAR 
Colour of Cinnabar ; the Black is burnt too much, 7; ;iM q 
repared of the Nails taken out of Ships that are broken g 
heſe Nails are laid in an earthen Pot never baked, yij 
Sulphur and Salt in equal Quantities ſtrewed under them, a 
laid Stratum ſuper Stratum, The Pot being covered, and vii 1 
Lid well cloſed around with Potters Clay, is ſet in the f 
nace, till it be thoroughly baked. Some, inſtead of Sc 
and Salt, ufe Alum ; others burn the Nails laid in the By 
without Salt or Sulphur, for ſeveral Days together; «| 
again, burn them with Sulphur only, but then the Naik vii 
ſtained with a ſooty Colour, Some anoint the Nails with 
file Alum, and, with an Addition of Sulphur and Vigil 
burn them in an earthen Pot never baked, Laſthy, ali 
ſprinkle the Nails with Vinegar, and burn them in à ( 
per Pot three Times over, and then lay them by. . 
The beſt Burnt Copper is made at Memphis, the neu i 
Cyprus. It is of an aſtringent, drying, attenuating, rn 
ſing, drawing, cleanſing Quality, and brings Ulcers to ci 
triſe, waſtes Excreſcences on the Eyes, confumes lum 
Fleſh, and reſtrains ſpreading Ulcers, Drank in Hyd 1 
or taken in a Linctus, or mixed with Honey, it gives 2 lll 
mit. It is waſhed like the Cadmia, changing the Water f 
Times a Day, till no Froth ariſe. The Scoria, waſlic a 
the ſame Manner, acquires the ſame Virtue, but in a leb D 


Diaſcorides, L. 5. C. 87. 
Of the MounT Ain, or SEA VERDIGREASE, 


The Mountain or Hungarian Verdigreaſe, is a Sotd 
greeniſh Powder in Grains, like Sand, which is found int 
Montains of Kernauſen in Hungary, and comes from fi 
bourg to Poland. It is found likewiſe in the Mountimt 


" Moravia ; and ſome will have it, that what the Antiens di Diſtemp 


Flowers of Braſs, was made by throwing Water, or n ever,) 
Wine, upon Roſe Copper, whilſt red, that is to fay, si per viſcic 
comes out of the Furnace ; and that this Flower, or Mount le for tw 


Verdigreaſe, is gathered and found ſticking to other Plats dn it run 
cold Copper, which they place over them, in ſmall © 2 

like Sand; and that this is made by Vapours which ariſe, vil he moſt 
they throw Water or Wine upon the hot Copper, and * Precip 
is this which makes, what we call Roſe Copper, to be fo. and the 
fmooth, and to be full of little Figures. Others affirm, M nner: 
this green Powder was Plates of Copper diſſolved in Wi Take of C 
which was made almoſt after the ſame Manner as Verdigrat 
but as I know no more of it, I ſhall only ſay, that ſuch is 0 3 
made Choice of as is dry, of a high Colour, well gan Plowes 
that is to ſay, like Sand, which is the Mark of natural Mad | 
tain Verdigreaſe, and makes the Difference betwixt that 
the artificial, which ſome make by pulverizing Verdigrell, 1 
putting a little white Lead amongſt it. | | 

The Verdigreaſe of the Mountain is of no other Uſe bit 
Painting, principally for making a Graſs-Green ; and #9 
fore it is that moſt of the green Painting we fee in Garde 
done therewith. e Fe” " ff 

As it is a dear Commodity, and comes from ſeveral Patth 
there are different Sorts of it, and different Prices; telt 
they who uſe it ſhould regard the Qualities of it, rather 6 
the Cheapneſs. Pomoc. | 

Of the Fros EIS. 

Fus Eris Officinar. is nothing but Copper reduced t, 
Grains like Oy ; which is done by 3 | fs 
upon meltin pper, which thereupon immediat | 
Way into, Grains, which. are collected and kept f. 


GR oh | 2 | 
Ti bs Eris, which ſome of the Antients called the 


na] of the Nail, is beſt when it is friable, of def 

w whe dbl. like a Grain of Millet, ſmall, 1 Fi 
and moderately ſhining ; which is not intermixed ut 
of Copper, with which it is often adulterated. The 
diſcovered by the Filings giving Way, and dilating urg 


1 


- 


runs from the Furnace to the Receiver, through the O. ? 
me, 


of the Works for refining of Metals pour fair Wa 
to refrigerate it. The by this ſudden Check 
concretes, ſpurts, and, as it were, ſpues out the 


4 


Auen ity, and reftrains Excreſcences. It 
& has an alt of the Des Thing which darken . the Sight, 
Ei. of a very corrolive Nature. Given to the Weight of 
| - Grains, it expels groſs Humours. It conſumes fleſhy 
are. in the Noſtrils, and in the Anus, Taken in Wine, 
reſtrains Eruptions. The owder of the white Sort, blown 
o the Ear through a Pipe, helps an inveterate Deafneſs ; and 
plied with Honey, * — of the Uyula and Ton- 
ö 1des . . - rn FA - ; 
Rag as his — of the Flos Aris from Dioſcorides. 
Of the Squama Arts. , _ | 
ans Eris Ofcin. is little different from t Ham, be- 
only the Particles of burnt Copper that fly off while it is 
mered. Theſe Sguamæ, or inſtead thereof, the Filings 
Braſs, mixed with Sulphur, and the Powder of F lorentine 
nice, and wore in the Shoes, cure ſtinking Feet 3 but this 
—_— tice may be attended with great Inconvenience, for, b 
ring ſuddenly that ftinking Sweat, Diſeaſes of a wor 
and may enſue. Geoffrey. ' | 
WT he | Bans lb in the Cyprian Copper- Works, 
cn is thick, and goes by the Name of Helitis, is of a good 
=; But what comes off in the Working of white Copper, 
c chin, and of little Subſtance, is accounted of no Value. 
erefore, rejecting this, we are to chuſe what is thick; of a deep 
ow, and will ruſt with the Sprinkling of Vinegar. | 
t cepreſſes, attenuates, ſtops the Progreſs of eating Ulcers, 
ourates, and cicatriſes. Drank in Hydromel, it purges Wa- 
Some give it made up in Meal in the Form of Pills, It 
a Place alſo among the Collyria or Medicines for the Eyes, 
ic takes away the Roughneſs of the Eye-lid, and dries up 
—_cUums, . 
WT he Waſhing of it is thus performed: Put half a Pound of dry 


et with the Hand till the Suama ſubſide. Fling away what 
as at the Top, and, pouring off the firſt Water, put in a 
all Glaſs- full [ 2; of a Pint] of Rain-water, and with your flat 
d rub the Squama in the Mortar, as if you would reduce it 
Powder, When it begins to grow viſcid, pour in now and 
a little Glaſs of Water, till it amount to ſix Glaſſes, or half 
Pint, rubbing ſtrongly all the while. Then take the Sguama 
| your Hand, and rub it well againſt the Side of the Mortar; 
I, there ſtrongly preſſing it, receive. all the Moiſture that 
mes from thence in a Box of red Copper. This is, as it 
re, the Flos Sguamæ, being full of Virtue, and moſt effectual 
Diſtempers of the Eyes ; what is left is of little Value. 
wever, you may continue to waſh it, till it will grow no 
ger viſcid, and then cover it with a clean Cloth, and lay it 
le for two Days, after which, letting the Water that ſtands 
dn it run off, when it is ſufficiently dry, keep it in a Box for 
2, Diaſcorides, L. 5. C. 89. | 
he moſt uſual Medicines, prepared with Copper, are the 
een Precipitate, deſcribed among the Preparations of Mercu- 
and the Ens Veneris of Mr. Boyle, which is made in this 
anner : 


ake of Colcothar, made of blue Hungarian, or Copper Vi- 
triol, well calcined and waſhed, two Drams ; of Sal Am- 
moniac, four Drams ; mix them well, and ſublime the 
Flowers three Times, by cohobating them on the Caput 
Mortaum. The Doſe is from one to ſix Grains. Theſe 
Flowers are much commended by Boyle in the Rickets, 
and are ſaid to be a powerful Remedy in a virulent Go- 
norrhoea, N | 
The Tinura Carkla, or Calhriumi Cerideum, is made from 
„Sal Ammoniac, and Lime-water. It is uſed for Diſ- 
js of ay Eyes, to flop Gonorrhceas, and to deterge arid dry 
ers. e0 Oo 5 8 8 . 
Thin Plates of Copper infuſed all Night in Lime-water only, 
in Lime-water mixed with volatile Salt, or Spirit of Sal 
mmoniac, make an admirable Collyrium for the Eyes, to waſh 
th againſt Miſts, Clouds, Films, Pearls, Suffuſions, &&c. Lemery. 


oper, called by Helmont, Ignis Lenrris and Sulphur Philoſe- 
um, which, he ſays, prolongs Life. They try to extract 
s dulphur for two Reaſons ; firſt; to obtain thereby a ſove- 
Remedy in all Diſeaſes, and 'a preſent Anodyne in all 
uns: Secondly, To deprive Copper of its red Colour, and 
ke it a white Metal, reſembling Silver. But I can find no 
ler Sulphur in Copper, except that bituminous inflammiable 
Mance common to all Metals, and, indeed, to all combuſtible 
t Bodies, In giving ſuch large Encomiums to this Sul- 
ur, the Chymiſſs therefore only ſhew their own Ignorance, 
the red Colour of Copper is owing to the Earth, not to the 
Phur contained in it; and it is perfectly vain to pretend to 
att a fixed Sulphur from that Metal; for theſe red Tinctures 
only the Copper itſelf divided into very ſmall Parts, arid 
ended in different Menſtrua, as appears by precipitating 
akutes. They have likewiſe vainly endeavoured to fob 

Kr of its red Coat, as they term it; what they call white 


ama Aris cleanſed into a Mortar with Water; ftir it well 


The Chymiſts dream, that a red Sulphur is contained in 


Copper, does not owe that Colour to the Loſs of its red Sul- 
phur, but to the Addition of a white Earth, found in the fixed 
alcaline Salts, which they make Uſe of, This Becher has 
very well obſerved. Geoffrey. | | 
The Solution of CoppER in diftilled Vixzcar, from 
Boerhaave. 
Take a large glaſs Body, cut ſo as to have a very wide 
Mouth, with an alembic Head anſwering to it; in this Head 
put thin Plates of Copper, fo as to ſtand ſomewhat erect, with- 
out falling, all around the hollow Part of the Ledge. Put Vi- 
negar into the Body; ſet it in a Sand- heat, put on the Head 
with the Copper- plates, apply a Receiver, and diſtil with a 
gentle Fire for twelve Hours, the Vinegar then comes over 
green, and, if the Operation is continued for a ſufficient Length 
af Time, the whole Subſtance of the Copper will be diſſolved. 
The Liquor thus procured filtered, and inſpiſſated with a mo- 
derate Heat, acquires a green Colour, like that of an Emerald; 
but of a diſagreeable nauſeous Smell, and the very ſmalleſt 
Drop of it proves inſtantly emetic. The Plates, being dried, 
yield an Argo, or Flower of Copper, but not the true Ver- 
digreaſe of Copper, which is made only at Montpellier, in the 
Manner above deſcribed. 3 5 
If the common Verdigreaſe of the Shops be boiled in a tall 
Bolthead with pure diftilled Vinegar, till a Tincture is extract- 
ed, and if that is poured off, and freſh Vinegar added, and 
boiled again, and theſe Operations repeated, till the laſt Vine- 
gar by boiling will be tinged no longer, there will then remain 
a good deal of indiſſoluble Matter at the Bottom; and this de- 
monſtrates ſomething is mixed with the common Verdig reaſe, 
and that it is adulterated. If all theſe tinged Liquors are de- 
purated by Filtration, and are then diſtilled till there remains 
only one fourth Part, they make a ſtrong Liquor of Copper. 
From this Proceſs, we learn the great Solubility of Copper, 
and the Origine of Verdigreaſe; and, becauſe r ſo readil 
grows green with Acids, this furniſhes us with a Method of diſ- 
covering this Metal (which has a ſurpriſing emetic and purgative 
Quality) when it lies concealed in Silver, Tf watery, lax, 
fanious, virulent Ulcers are touched with this Liquor, it helps 
to quicken, contra, dry, and cleanſe them, | 
The Solution of CoprER by SAL AmmMoniac,, _ 
With one Part of Filings of the pureſt Copper, mix three of 
Sal Ammoniac, pour upon it four Parts of clean Water, in a 
Cucutbit cut for the Purpoſe, and, with a mbderate Fire, dry 
the Paſte, and then ſuffer it to diſſolve again in the Air. Re- 
peat this Reſolution and Exſiocation many Times, and you 
will at laſt obtain almoſt an intire Solution of the Copper. 
Boil this Mixture in Water, filter it, and inſpiſſate it a little, 
and a blue Tincture will be procured ; and if, according to Art, 
you bring this to cryſtallize, you will have ſome beautiful Cryſ- 
tals of Copper: . . , 
This Proceſs ſhews how Copper and Salts att upon each other, 
This Liquor is the famous Anti-epileptic for Children. If a 
few Drops of it are given to them faſting in Mead, it operates 
by Stool, excites a Nauſea, and has a conſiderable Effect upon 
their languid, tender Stomachs, which it ſtimulates, and brings 
away any Water, or Mucus therein, and in the Inteſ- 
tines, and deſtroys Worms. By this, therefore, ſome bad Ha- 
bits of Body; and ſome Kinds of Epilepſies, are cured. 


The Solution of Cor PER in Aqva Fox r 18. 


To common Aqua Fortis, or Spirit of Nitre, in a cleafi 
glaſs Veſſel, add a ſmall Quantity of very ſine Filings of pure 
Ga Upon this there will ariſe a prodigious Efferveſcence 
quire a beautiful greeii Colour. Proceed in this r till the 
laſt Portion thrown in will no longer increaſe the Greennefs. 
When the Liquor is depurated by ſtanding quiet, and filteted, 
evaporate it to one hallt. 4 Ot 
Here we ſee the Effect of the Acid of Nitre upon Copper. 
This Tincture proves an Emetic in the very ſmalleſt Quantity. 
It kills all Inſects, and hence, if it is diluted with a good Deal 
of Water, it expeditiouſly deſtroys Fleas, and Lice, both the 
common Sort, and the flat ones that breed upon the Pubes, Tt 
has the ſame Effect upon Ulcers as the Vinegar of Copper; but 
| muſt be uſed with Caution, + | 


_ The Solution of Corr in Ahva RECOIA. bY 


Into 44 , or Spirit of Salt, throw Filings of Copper, 
and Si 875 the former Proceſs, and the Effect will be 
Juſt the ſame. We? was 5 | 
Hence it appears; that Aqua Fortis and Aqua Regia dif- 
ſolve Copper alike. There is no Ground, therefore, for the 
Opinion of thoſe Chymiſts; who, from an imaginary Diverſity 
in them, have pretended to give the Reaſons why one diſſolves 


Gold only, and the other Silver. This certainly ariſes purely - 


from the ſingular reciprecal Diſpoſition of Bodies to one another, 
nor can we come to the Knowledge of it; but by Experiments, 
And for the ſame' Reaſon, they argue as unreaſonably. concern- 


mg 


red Fumes, and in an Inſtant the whole Liquor will ac- 
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Ig the Reſemblance of Metals, from their being diſſolved by 

the ſame Menſtruum. Sound Chymi very cauti- 

ouſly in Things of this Nature, and is afraid of Univerſals, un- 
when collected from certain Obſervations, yy 14:9 


The Solution of CoppER in a volatile AL cATLI. 


Upon one Dram of Filings of Copper in a clean glaſs Veſ- 
fel, pour twelve Times as much of a good alcaline Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac. Stop the Veſlel, ſhake it about frequently, and 
you will have a Tincture at firſt of an Azure, and afterwards of 
a violet Colour, which will be very beautiful, Pour off the 
Tincture; upon the Reſiduum put freſh Spirit, and by this 
Means almoſt all the Copper will be gradually diſſolved, and 
converted into a Tincture. | * 

If Filings of Copper are moiſtene& with three Times the 
Quantity of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, and then digeſted, dried, 
and diſſolved, and this is often repeated, and then the Matter is 
boiled, filtered, and inſpiſſated, by this Means ſuch another Li- 
quor, but of a fixed Nature, will be obtained. 

This volatile alcaline Tincture contains the Subſtance of the 
diſſolved Copper. If a Perſon takes it faſting in a little Mead, 
and walks gently after it, beginning at firſt with three Drops, 
and afterwards doubling the Doſe every Morning, till the 
fourth Time, and then repeating the laſt Doſe for ſome Days, 
it opens, attenuates, warms, and proves an exceeding power- 


+ ful and ſpeedy Diuretic. By the Help of this alone, Boerhaave 


fays, he cured a Aſettes, ſuch a prodigious Diſcharge of 
Urine being excited, that it was diſcharged as if it ran out of 
opened upon which the Integuments of the Abdomen 

ſo looſe, that they might be wrapped over one another, 

He then only ordered a dry reſtorative Regimen, and the Pa- 
tient recovered perſectly, and enjoyed a good State of Health 
many Years after. This, as it happened in his younger Days, 
he ſays, gave him great Encouragement ; but, upon trying the 


Tame Medicine afterwards in the like Caſes, its Inefficacy gave 
- a Check to his Vanity, and taught him, that Nature has a 


great Hand in theſe happy Events. He adds, I am convinced, 
that among the various Kinds of Dropſies, ſome may be cured 
by different Methods, and ſome not at all, In acid, watery, 
weak, cold, mucous, pituitous Diſorders, the ſame Tincture, 
however, is often uſed with Succeſs. The Solution of Copper, 
in all acid, alcaline, and compound Salts, either latent or open, 
appears by-every Kind of Trial to be very eaſy ; for even the 


Oil of Olives, and the diſtilled Oil of Turpentine, 


and others, which always contain a latent Acid, will, by being 
digeſted with Copper, acquire a green Colour, and at the ſame 
Time be rendered fit for ſome chirurgical Uſes. Boerhaave's 


I have been thus particular with Reſpect to Copper, that no 
Body, whoſe Duty it is to be acquainted with every Part of the 


* Materia Medica, may be ſubjeR to the Imputation of being igno- 


rant of theſe Preparations, which Pliny caſts upon the Phyſicians 
of his Age. This Author, ſpeaking of the Recrements of Cop- 
per, ſays, that Phyſicians are not acquainted with them, few 
knowing them, even by Name, fo far are they from under- 


ſanding how Medicines ought to be prepared, which is proper- 


Iy the Province of Phyſicians. But now, inſtead of this, when 

meet with any Thing in Books, which they have aw In- 
clination to try, at the Hazard of the miſerable Patient, they 
truſt to the (Seplariæ) Preparers of Medicines, who corrupt 


them by all Manner of Adulterations, and content them 


2 with ſtale Plaiſters, and Collyria, and the very Refuſe of 

Every Body, who is in any Degree acquainted with the Edu - 
cation and Learning of our own Country Phyſicians, will know 
this Character is not in the leaſt applicable to them. And I know 
many Apothecaries that have had proper Opportunities of Infor- 


mation, who, I am convinced, deſerve no Part of this Invective. 


In the Days of Pliny, the Phyſicians at Rome muſt have been 
infected with the general Corruption of the Times, or elſe the 
Author muſt have been very malicious to thoſe of the Profeſſion 
that were his Contemporaries, perhaps on Account of ſome perſo- 
nal Enmity againſt one Man. wrt + | 

ASALO. Ah. The Name of a ſmall Hawk, called 
alſo Merillus, or Smerillus, mentioned by Aldrovandus, and by 
Ariſtotle. I don't find that any medicinal Virtues are attribu- 
ted to it, nor can I tell why Caſtellus has inſerted is. It is one 
of the Birds which the Jews were forbid to eat. 0 

ASCHOS, "Awxes. Deformity of the Body in general, or 


any particular Member. Conflantine. Caſtellus. 


ASCHRION, The Name of a Phyſician of the Empirie 
Set, All that is farther known, of him is, that he was very 
well verſed in the Matrria Medica, and was one of Galen s 
Maſters, who deſcribes a Remedy he learned from him, againſt 
the Bite of a mad Dog, which he eſteems of conſiderable Effica- 
cy. The Medicine is this: | Ver 5 

Take of the Aſhes of Cray-fiſh burnt alive, in a red Copper 


Pot, ten Parts, of Gentian five Parts, of Frankincenſe one 


Part. Let the Patient take a large Spoonful of this in Water 


forty Days together. But if Application be not made for a 
„ 0 2 


o 


amongſt the Greeks, to rob the Egyptians of their Mythologh 


and his Dog, went in Search of them, and found the O® 


Education. Pindar. 


Cure, till ſome Days after the Bite, the Doſe muſt be g 
At the fame Time apply to the Wound a Plaiſter madeq 
Brutia, Opopanax, and Vinegar, compoufided accord 
the Rate of Pix Brutia ohe Pound, an Italian Pint of the ib 
eſt Vinegar, and three Ounces of Opopanax. Galen f. 

he very much confided in this Medicine, becauſe ＋ 
thoſe who uſed it died. Æſchrion burnt his Cray-fiſh aft 
Riſing of the Dog-ſtar, when the Sun was paſſed into La b 
on the eighteenth Day of the Moon [the third Day mY, 
Full M6on]. © + "oy b 

ASCHYNOMENOU Plants, [of ArT%ue per, of d 
pai, Gr. I am aſhimed.] ſe Plants are commonly called, 
fitive or ſenſible Plants, as giving ſome Tokens of Senſe - Th 
are fuch whoſe Frame and Conſtitution is ſo nice and tex 
that on the Touch, or leaſt Preſſute of one's Hand. they y 
contract their Leaves and Flowers, as if feiiſible of the T 
Miller's Dictionary. 

SCULAPIUS. The Hiftory of this great Phyſica, g 
ſuch he appears to have been, is ſo involved in Fable and x 
mance, that it is impoſſible to extricate the Truth wi 
Certainty, Tully ſays, there were three of the Name, N 
firſt was the Son of Apollo, and the fame that was held in 
Veneration by the Arcadians : He was the Inventor cf the N 
and Bandage. 

The ſecond Æſculapius was Brother to the ſecond Mera 
This is he that is reported to have been ſtruck with Thuntzh 
Jupiter, and is ſaid to lie buried at Cynoſura in Peloponneſu 

The third was the Son of Arſippus and Arſione. He in 
ed Purging, and Drawing of Teeth, 

Monſieur Le Clerc is of Opinion, however, that there new 
was more than one Zſculapius, and that he was a Phenicg 
or rather a Nephew of Chanaan, which laſt he apprehend; th 
the ſame as Hermes. Or at leaſt, if there was an A ſculya 
amongſt the Greeks, that he borrowed not only the Name, be 
the Character of the Phenician. 

The Egyptians relate, that ſculapius was taught Medici 
by Hermes, whom they repreſent as the Inventor of the n 
And if the Account given by Sanchoniathon is true (See Eulds 
us) Aſculapius and Hermes were nearly related, for Miſer, th 
Father of Hermes, had a Brother, whoſe Name was Siduc, « 
Sadoc. This laſt had ſeven Sons, called Diaſcures, Cabin u 
Corybantes, and an eighth, which was Aſculapius, by one of th 
Daughters of Saturn and Aſtarte. By this Genealogy, ita 
pears, that Hermes and #/culaprus were firſt Couſins, adit 
renders the Egyptian Account, that Æſculapius learned Mel 
cine of Hermes, the more probable. Upon the Whole, the ini 
Family ſeems to have been concerned in making Improvement 
in, or inyenting Medicine, for the Sons of the Cabyres or O 
rybantes are by the ſame Sanchoniathon repreſented to hat 
employed themſelves in diſcovering the Virtues of Plants, al 
Remedies againſt venomous Bites. 

The Oriental Authors relate, that _Z/culapius was a Dicht 
of Edris, who is the ſame as Enoch; and the Oriental Chriſta 
have a Tradition, that Enoch, or Edris, is the fame a tit 
Hermes of the Egyptians, called TRISMEOISTus. | 
This Aſculapius, according to the Accounts given of hin 
the Eaſtern Writers, gave the firſt Riſe to Idolatry, in tas 
Manner: After the Death of Edris, or Enoch, #/culpmh 
by the Inſtigation of the Devil, made a Statue in Honour d 
his Maſter and Patron, whom he repreſented, holding a Brand 
of Althea, or Marſh-Mallows in his Hand, and, being cont 
before it, ſeemed to pay it extraordinary Honours, Thi i 
afterwards imitated by his ſuperſtitious Countrymen, til at 
it roſe to Idolatry. 
\ This is the Sum of what is related, with reſpect to the gh 
tian, or Phenician Zſculapias. The Accounts we have of if 
Grecian Æſculapius are much more ample, but equally unt 
tain, and perhaps more fabulous, it having been the C 


and to diſguiſe the allegorical Meaning with Fictions of their om 
| The Mother of this Æſculapius was Coronis, a Di 
of Phlegias, King of the Lapithæ in Theſſaly ; or, according" 
ſome, Arſinoe, Daughter to Leucippus of Meſſenia. 4 
dy, being clandeſtinely with Child by Apollo, wa del 
vered of her Son on a Mountain in the Territory of Ffü 
during a Journey with her Father into Peloponneſus, Where 
Child was left. A Peaſant of thoſe Parts, miſſing a ſbe 


giving Suck to the young E ſculapius, and the Dog * 
hile guarding them. "My | Bir 
Others give a different Account of his miraculous 90 
They agree, that Coronis was with Child by Apollo ; fu 
that Apollo having diſcovered that the Nymph * — 1 
Kind of Favours to a young Arcadian, which ſhe had cre 
on him, in a Fit of Jealouſy, ſent his Siſter Latons, 2 7. 
a Plague in the City where his Miſtreſs lived, of which * ur” 
But, as ſhe was on the Funeral Pile, the God came, ane 
his Son away, out of the Midſt of the Flames, and ef 
him to Chiron the Centaur, who undertook the Chage 
E Oh 


AE 8 


is Accounts are given of the Birth of Z/culapiu), 
p 223 9 Honour of producing him, 
3 aſual amongſt the Greeks, with a 
en. But it is agreed on all Hands, that he was bred under 
Tuition of Chiron the Centaur, and that, by his Inſtructi- 
and the Aſſiſtance of his Father Apollo, he arrived at a very 
umordinary Knowledge in Phyſic, which gained him a Place 
mongſt the heathen Divinities, after he had rendered himſelf 
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Wounds, Fevers, and painful Diſ- 
lenient Potions, Inciſions, 


— 


b Aſſiſtance, of Ulcers, Wo 
gers, by Means of Incantations, 


bn external Applications. It was on Account of his extraor- 
n — Skill in all Branches of Phyſic, that he was choſen by 
N Heroes concerned in the Argonautic Expedition, to ac- 
&, mpany them in that hazardous Enterprize. 
1 The Greeks, much uſed to Exaggeration, when the Honour 
Q any of their Countrymen is in Queſtion, relate, that ſcu- 
us could not only recover People from dangerous Diſtempers, 
L alſo knew a Way of reſtoring Life to thoſe that were dead; 
ks d of this they give many Inſtances, among which, the laſt 
* s Hippolytus. Upon this, they ſay, Pluto made a Remon- 
lk ance to Jupiter, that, if ſculapius was ſuffered to proceed in 
7 & Manner, the Regions under his Juriſdiction would in 
nh ime become deſolate, Upon this Complaint Jupiter ſtruck 
[culapins with a Thunderbolt, and with him Hippolytus, 
m he had raiſed from the Dead; but at the Requeſt of 
50 lo he was afterwards placed among the Stars by the Name 
* UCUS, 
as 1 ee left two Sons Machaon and Podalirius, of whom Ho- 
nazkes honourable Mention. The Wife of Aſculapius 
* called Epione, or according to others Hygeia, or Lampetia. 
"a Daughters were gle, Panacza, Faſo, Reme, and Aceſo. 
on is alſo ſaid to have had a Siſter called Er:opis. All theſe are ſaid 
e been concerned in improving the medicinal Art. 
cer the Death of Aſculapius, a great Number of Tem- 
were built in Honour of him in Greece, and the Grecian 
ot onies. Schulzius reckons up from Pauſanias, and other Au- 
1 , ſixty-three, to which People from all Parts reſorted, in 
to be cured of their Diſtempers, which were probably 
emed by common Means, but were attributed to the mi- 
0 lous Influence of the God by the Addreſs of his Prieſts, 
1 he Romans did not fail to imitate the Greeks in every 
5 ies of Superſtition and Idolatry. Accordingly they built a 
L's mple to Æſculapius in the Iſland of Tiber, upon the fol- 
ic tt ing extraordinary Occaſion, according to the Account Au- 
el Victor gives of it. 
i ome, at that Time, and the adjacent Territories, were ra- 
rn d by a Plague. Upon this Occaſion an Ambaſſy, conſiſt- 
0 of ten, with Q. Ogulnius at their Head, was diſpatched to 
hare Jaurus,. in order to invite the God AÆſculapius to Rome. 
al en thefe Ambaſſadors arrived at Epidaurus, as were 


Statue of &ſculapius, a large Ser- 
came from under the Altar, and paſſing from the Temple 

Roman Ship, went into the Apartment of Ogulnius, 
Ambaſſadors rejoiced at this Prodigy, immediately ſet 
and arrived ſafe at Antium with their Charge, but being 
ined there ſome Days by the Tempeſtuouſneſs of the Seas, 
rpent got out of the Veſſel, and lodged himſelf in a neigh- 
ing Temple dedicated to A ſculap 


ring the extraordinary 


ins, but. as ſoon as it was 
, returned, and then the Ambaſſadors purſued their Voyage; 
when they arrived at the Iſland of Tiber, the God in the 
de of a Corpund quitted the Ship, and went, on Shore, 
4 they built him a Temple, and the Plague immediately 
iny ſays, this Temple was built there out of ſome Diſre- 


27 which the Romans had for the Art over which ſcu- 
of th s preſided, A very childiſh Reaſon ; as if that wiſe People 
meet Id have been. at the Trouble to have ſent a ſolemn Am- 
uſtog to Epidaurus for the God, in order to affront him. 
logh lutarch, in the Opinion of Le Clerc, has given a better 
owl, dn. This Author ſeems to think, that both the Temple at 
gbr ie, and the other Temples in Greece, dedicated to Æſcu- 
ing 0 » were built in open and high Situations, that the Sick 
4 reſorted to them might enjoy the Advantage of a good 
aurth here can be no Doubt, but that the Romans built this 
th ple to Æſculapius, at a Diſtance from the City, in Imi- 
God n of the Greeks, And there is a better and very ob- 
Got $ Reaſon, why the latter choſe fuch Situations for theſe 
meu ples, F mean, becauſe they intended to prevent contagi- 


i 
Viſtempers from being brought into their Cities, hs 
Which reſorted. to the Prieſts of Æſculapius for their Cure, 
rom being bred in the cloſe Air of a 
ourſe of diſeaſed People. | * 111 

e Statue of ¶Æſculapius at Epidaurus, made by Thraſy- 
de the Statuary, was remarkable for the Size, the Work- 

IP, and the Materials; which were Gold and Ivory, 
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In this he was repreſented ſitting on a Throne, with a Staff 
in one Hand, and leaning with the other on the Head of a 
large Serpent, with a Dog at his Feet. Pauſanias ſays, the 
Dog was placed there, becauſe he guarded A ſeulapius in his 
Infancy, Le Clerc rather thinks this Animal an Emblem of 
that Sagacity which is neceſſary to a Profeſſor of the Art over 
which this God preſides. ; 

From the ſame Pauſanias we learn, that he was ſometimes figur- 
ed holding a Pine- cone in his Hand. And that a large brown 
Serpent, peculiar to the Country of Epidaurus, was ſacred to 
him. This Sort of Serpent was eſteemed harmleſs, and ſome 
of them were always kept in his Temple at Epidaurus. In 
moſt of his Figures this Serpent is drawn twiſted round the 
Staff he holds in his Hand. 

Sometimes a Cock is placed at his Feet to repreſent Vigi- 
lance ; ſometimes an Eagle, an Emblem of Diſcernment or 
Longevity, on his right Side, and a Ram's Head on the left, 
which is ſaid to be expreſſive of Dreams and Divinations. 

Upon ſome Medals A ſculapins is accompanied by a little Fi- 
gure of a Youth, cloathed in a Habit which covers his Head ; 
this, Mr. Spon ſays, was the Emblem of Sickneſs, the Object 
of Medicine, becauſe amongſt the Antients the Sick covered 
their Heads, whereas thoſe that were in Health went bare- 
headed. This little Figure was called by the Names of Je- 
leſphorus, Aceſius, Evamerion, or, as Mr, Le Clerc remarks, OB. 
What the laſt- mentioned Author adds upon this Occaſion, is 
too curious to be omitted. With that, therefore, I ſhall con- 
clude the fabulous Accounts of A#/culaprus. ay 

Monſieur Patin gives an Account of a Medal ſtruck in Ho- 
nour of the Emperor Adrian (perhaps on Account of his Know- 
ledge in Phyſic) where on one Side Æſculapius is repreſented 
accompanied with Hygeia; on the other Teleſphorus with this 
Inſcription round it: g 
| NEPTA. EnI KESAAAIQNOSE. 

And juſt before Teleſphorus the Letters OB. Mr. Patin ex- 
plains the firſt Words Pergamenorum ſub Cephalione, adding in 
Italics, Teleſphorus. He afterwards adds, from Pauſanias, that 
Teleſphorus was a Divinity of the Pergamenians, who was 
ſo called by the Directions of an Oracle, and that ſome tranſ- 
late the Word by Familiar Spirit (Devin) or, Ventriloguus. 
This, ſays Mr, Le Clerc. made me imagine that TELESPRHO- 
RUS and OB were the ſame, having found Qs in other Places 
alſo tranſlated Familiar Spirit, or Ventriloquus, | 

Selden tells us, that the Word OB was uſually tranſlated 
Python, or Magician, This OB was a Spirit, or Demon, that 
gave Anſwers which ſeemed to come from the Pudenda, the 
Head, or the Armpits, but in a Voice ſo low, that it appeared 
to proceed from ſome deep Cavity, as if a dead Perſon ſpoke in 
a Tomb, inſomuch that thoſe who conſulted it, ſometimes did 
not hear it at all, but formed in their Imaginations what An- 
ſwers they thought proper. Selden adds, See the Hiſtory of Sa- 
mel, whoſe Figure was repreſented to Saul by a Woman, 
from the Pudenda of whom Os either ſpoke, or was imagin- 
ed to ſpeak, The Scripture, in the firſt Book of Samuel, 


Chapter 38. calls this Woman Pythoneſs, or Yertriloqua, as it 28 


is tranſlated, a Woman who had OB; hence Saul ad- 
dreſſes her thus, Propheſy to me, I pray you, by Om, which 
the Septuagint tranſlate, Propheſy to me by VENTRI1L0- 


us. Os therefore was a Spirit which was ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
from the Belly. 


Thus far Mr. Le Clerc, and as the Hebrew Word is In, 
OB, d which in the Septuagint is tranſlated, g, and 


our Tranſlators, render Familiar Spirit, I think there can be 


no Diſpute of his being right, .,, _., 3 
Buxtorf renders the Hebrew Word OB by Pytho, one who, in 
giving Anſwers by: diabolieal Arts, ſeduces Men from God, 
Levit. XIX. 31. XX. 27. The Word alſo, as he obſerves, 
ſignifies Bottles, Job XXXII. 19.* Hence Pytho, according to 
Aben Eſra, means one who uttered Oracles from a ſwollen Bel- 
ly, as from a Bottle, whence the Perſon was called zy, 
I muſt remark farther, that there have been People in our 
Days, who were Maſters of the Art of managing their Voice 
in ſuch a Manner, as to make it in Appearance proceed from 
any Part about them, or even near them, and that in much ſuch 
a Tone as that of Os deſcribed by Selden. There was a Fel- 
low about Town about twenty-five Years ago, called the ſpeak- 
ing Smith, who was a great r in this Way, and who, in- 
ſtead of being ambitious of the Character of a Conjurer, em- 
ployed this Talerit in frighting Porters, Drawers, and other 
People, who were not acquainted with the Trick, and whom 


their Friends contrived to bring into the Smith's Company, on 


Purpoſe to be teazed and terrified. About ten Years ago there 


was another who poſſeſſed this Art, though in a leſs Degree 
of Perfection. I have been ſeveral Times in his Company in 
the Country, where he uſed to travel as, a Rider, ſo far as I 


remember; to a Tobacconiſt. And a Woman who begged 
FN”, XK about 


rd not them that have Familiar Spirits, MAR, Oboth, neither ſeek after 
| amiliar Spirit amt, or that is a Wizard, ſhall ſurely be put to Death. 
Wine that hath no Vent, it is ready to burſt like new Bottles Mang. | | 
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about the Country, was ſaid to excel them both in this Way, 
being able to carry on a ſeeming Converſation betwixt ſeveral 
People, whom, ſhe told the Ignorant, were her Husband and 
Children that had been long dead. It is not to be diſputed, but 
theſe would have had it in their Power, with a little Arti- 
fice, in the Days of Ignorance, to have been eſteemed con- 
verſant with familiar Spirits; and they might even have ſur- 
priſed a more enlightened Age, if they had been artful and 
deſigning enough to have guarded the Secret. OY 
As to the Hiſtory of Æſculapius, without having any Re- 
rd to the fabulous Accounts of him in the Grecian Theology, 
am inclined to think he was a Phcenician, who having made 
very ſucceſsful Searches into Nature, eſpecially that Part of it 
that related to Pharmacy and Medicine, had gained great Re- 
putation and Honour among his Countrymen. 
His true original Name, I imagine, is loſt to us in that, 
which the People that had experienced his Skill and Abilities 
in Phyſic, had given him by Way. of Eminence and Di- 
ſtinction; for it was a Cuſtom in the Eaſtern Nations, 
when any Perſon appeared among them of ſingular Talents, 
to honour him with an Appellation declarative of his Merit, 
after the Manner of the Agnomen among the Romans. Hence 
it was, that Hermes, the Reſtorer of the Egyptian Learning, 
was called Triſmegiftus, or rather by the Egyptian Name that 
anſwered that Meaning, for Triſmegiſtus was the Greek Tranſ- 
lation of the Egyptian Original; this Man's true Name was 


| Siphoas, as Sincellus informs us out of Manetho. ZEiQua; 3 «| 


"Epps. 

As the Egyptians diſtinguiſhed Hermes by the Name of Triſ- 
megiſtus for his great Learning, ſo the Phcenicians, according 
to the Taſte of thoſe Times (for ſculapius is ſuppoſed to be 
cotemporary with Triſmegiſtus) gave him likewiſe a Name 
of Diſtinction, on Account of his Skill in Phyſic and Medi- 


cine. They called him 2x 55wn, Haſtel-ab, the Father of 


Knowledge or Skill, which laſt Word, by-the-by, ſeems to take 
its Original from the Hebrew-Phcenician Word 52W, Selel, 
Knowledge or p03 oy 

It was an uſual Phraſe amongſt the antient Orientals, where 
they would deſcribe a Perſon that had been beneficial to Man- 
kind, by ſome uſeful Invention or Diſcovery, to call him the 
Father of it. For Inſtance, this Hebrew Idiom is uſed in Holy 
Writ, with Regard to Jubal, Gen. IV. 21. where he is called 
The Father of all fuch as handle the Organ and Harp, from 
his firſt inventing Muſic. Tubalcain alſo, from his firſt Inven- 
tion of fabricating Iron by Fire, was called & W ]¾ W ax, Ab E/ta, 
or The Father of Fire; from whence the Greek formed their 
Hoare; ; as the Latins did their Vulcan from Tubalcain ; in 
like Manner the Phcenicians from the Skill in Medicine, that 
they found in the Perſon the Subject of this Enquiry, called 
him Aſtel. ab, the Father of Still (in Medicine) which the Greeks 
afterwards corrupted into Æſculapius. 

What Mr. Le Clerc in his Hiſtory of Phyſic obſerves, that 
AE ſculapius was a Phoenician, and that the Original of his 
Name was to be ſought for there, is undoubtedly true. But I 
am afraid that cannot be ſaid of the Etymology he gives of it; 
he derives it from Is CALArHor, A Mean of the Knife ; ſuppoſ- 
ing him to be ſo called from the Uſe of the Vue in chirurgi- 
cal Operations, in which Caſe it is much to be ſuſpected, if 
the Uſe of the Knife was then ſo much known, as would be 
neceſſary to ſupport the Etymology of this learned Man. 

By all the fabulous Accounts of the Grecian Æſculapius it 
appears that he was a conſiderable Benefactor to Mankind. It 
remains that we endeavour to come at the Reality of his Per- 
fon and Character, and to extricate Truth out of a Multitude 
of Fables. And in order to do this, it is reaſonable to make 
Uſe of the Teſtimony of medicinal Writers, who, it is to be 
ſuppoſed, are beſt acquainted with what relates to the Patron 
of their Art. Amongſt theſe Celſus is the firſt, who in his 
Preface ſays thus: As the End of Agriculture is to ſupply the 
Body with Aliment, that of Medicine is to procure it Health. 

No Part of the World has been without ſome Share of Know- 
ledge in this Art, for the moſt barbarous Nations were ac- 
quainted with the Virtues of Herbs, and other obvious Reme- 
dies, for their Wounds and Diſeaſes. However, it was cul- 
tivated in Greece more than in other Nations, not however 
originally, but a few Ages before it flouriſhed among us, for 
¶ ſculapius is celebrated for being the firſt Inventor of it, who 
was deified, becauſe he reduced” the Science, before his Time 
rude and empirical, to a more regular Art. | 

We find ſomething more particular with Reſpect to Æſcula- 
pius in Galen, who has in a great Meaſure avoided the Ex- 
aggerations uſual amongſt his ntrymen, though he ſpeaks 
of the national Divinity of the Place where he was born. 

A ſculapius, the Deity of our Country, preſcribed entertain- 
ing Songs, Buffoonery, and ſome Sorts of Muſic, for ſuch as by 
the too vehement Motion of the Mind had rendered the Tem- 

perament of their Body hotter than was conſiſtent with Mo- 

_ *deration : To others, and thoſe not a few, he enjoined Hunt- 
ing, Riding, and Exerciſes at Arms, and directed the Kind of 
Motion they were to be employed in, and the Arms in which 


ther might privately take Care to have him delivered to 


Name borrowed from the Phoenician Inventor of 
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they were to exerciſe, He did not think it enough to 
in general, how the Mind, when ſunk, might be raiſeg. . 
out aſcertaining the Meaſure of it from the Idea of the x 
ciſe. Galen, de Sanit. tuenda, L. 2. C. 8. 

True Medicine forms Conjectures concerning the Nay 
Conſtitution of the Patient, which the Generality of 5 
cians call ſdiofyncraſy. But this is by all confeſſed to he 
comprehenſible ; therefore all aſcribe the true Art of Meg. 
to Apollo and Zfculapies. Galen, Meth. Med. J. 3. C.; 

The Greeks aſcribe the Invention of Arts to the Sons, or; 
Kindred of the Gods, by whom they were COmmunicgy 
On this Account it appears, that A ſculapius was the Ini, 
of Medicine, in the Knowledge of which he was fig z 
ſtituted by his Father Apollo, and afterwards delivered the; 
to Mankind, . Before his Time the Art of Healing way 
known, though the Antients had ſome Inſight into they 
tues of Medicines and Herbs; ſuch as Chiron, the Cen 
among the Greeks, and the Heroes under his "Tuition. 7 
had alſo, it ſeems, by what is aſcribed to Ariſtæus, Mela 
and*Polyidus, made ſome Experiment that Way. Thus 
Egyptians had ſome Notion of other Remedies beſides I 
ſeems evident enough from Homer. 

Beſides, the firſt Phyſicians muſt have learnt many Tig 
in Surgery and manual Operation from the | 
Carcaſſes, which it was the Cuſtom to do, in order to 
balm them. Some Inventions are imputed to Chand, 
Couching for a Cataract to the caſual Obſervation of 28 
tain Goat, who, labouring under that Defe&, recovered: 
Sight by imprefling its Eye on a fharp-pointed Ruſh. 
Uſe of a Clyſter alſo, they ſay, is derived from the Bird x 
who, making the Skin of her long Neck ſerve inſtead 
Bladder, fills it with the Water of the Nile, or Kun 
and by the Help of her Beak introduces it into her I 
through the Anus. And Herodotus, the Hiſtorian, wi 
that it was an antient Cuſtom to bring out their Sicht 
the Street, and moſt frequented Places, to receive the Ah 
and Preſcriptions of ſuch Perſons, as had Iaboured unde | 
fame Diſtempers, and had been cured ; and fo, by this l 
was Medicine at length eſtabliſhed, being raiſed into an 
from the Multitude of Facts and Experiments, But alk 
while Reaſon was wanting to aſſiſt and perfect Exper 
and Zſculapius alone was the firſt Inventor of true and ni 
Medicine, and ſuch as, on all Accounts, deſerved that Naz 
His Succeſſors, the Aſclepiadæ, delivered it down to hh 
rity, as it were, by hereditary Succeflion, Among them| 
pocrates was the moſt eminent by many Degrees, and ws 
firſt among the Greeks who perſected the Art of Meudt 
Galen's Introduction. 

If we reflect upon the fabulous Accounts related d 
Grecian Æſculapius above, and join with theſe what i 
by Celſus and Galen, we may perhaps have Reaſon to belt 
the following Conjectures, in Regard to the true Hil 
this & ſculapius, to be not very diſtant from the Tit. 

He appears therefore to have been the illegitimate dc 
ſome Lady of Diſtinction, who expoſed him on a Mount 
the Territory of Epidaurus, to avoid the Reproaches ui 
ſuch Occaſions. In this Situation he was probably ſou 
the Means of the Dog of ſome Shepherd, or Goatheth 
it is uſual with theſe ſagacious Animals to apprize their Ma 
of any Thing uncommon that occurs, by ftaying neu 
— Cage Fae was the Caſe, a very — 

ition, joined with a ſtrong Imagination, would W 
him with a * for his Nurſe, Shilt under ſuch a Diſtr 

When he was once found, it is not unlikely that bs 


7, Or tertia1 
ers of the 


a Man in thoſe Days eminent for the Education of Jou. and what 


We may very reaſonably ſuppoſe that the young fe 
had very extraordinary Parts, for which a great m 
tural Children, both amongſt the Antients and Modem! 
been remarkable, and that upon this Account his Tutor n 
took more than ordinary Pains in the Inſtruction of li f 
Add to this that the Youth, finding he had nothing © 
on but his own Genius and Diligence, might be prompted 
Ambition to an extraordinary Application, that he mig“! 
time make a Figure in the World, equal to that of r 
low Students, who were 'Sons to People of Condition 
ſupplying the Diſadvantages of Birth by Induſtry. TH 
poſition will appear leſs chimerical, if we reflect, tot 
who have in all Ages made very extraordinary Probe 
Sciences, have generally been ſuch whoſe Circumſtan® 
obliged them early to take uncommon Pains. | 

Aſculadius, thus furniſhed with a Capacity, wol 
to lay hold of the Opportunities of Tmprovement * 
ſented, and to purſue the Way to Eminence Þy y 
which he was directed by his Genius. His fen 
therefore being that of Phyſic, when he arrived at ſuch * 
of Knowledge in the/Art, as to excel his 8 11 
the Cure of Diſeaſes, his Countrymen, or perhaps Fr 4 
ſelf, might give him the honorary Appellation of Phyſs 


A E S 


the Hiſtory and Character of whom the Greeks had at that 
Time been made acquainted. | . a 
The Circumſtances of his Birth, added to his Eminence in 


ine. would give his ſuperſtitious Countrymen an obvi- 
4 Hint e call him the Son of Apollo, and a national Vanity 


0 ke him a God. ; 
might at — * the moſt real and genuine Account of 


E ſculapius, for I can by no Means agree with thoſe 
— gong of Opinion that there never was ſuch a Per- 
ſon amongſt the 
Jant from him, 
it appears that 


e Heraclidz to retire from their Country, and ſettle in Cos, 
Iſland not far from Caria. 
I ſhall end this Account of Æſculapius with remarking, that 
the Art of Healing had not been very much advanced be- 
dre the Time of Hippocrates, it would have been impoſſible 
ir any one Man to have made Obſervations ſufficient to 
tabliſh thoſe univerſal Rules, laid down by that extraordi- 
ary Man ; Rules which, at the Diftance of more than two 
zouſand Years, are confirmed by every Caſe that occurs in 
Practice of Phyſic, inſomuch that it may be truly faid, 
it if the Writings of Hippocrates had been loſt ſo far, that 
er Writers in Phyſic could not have borrowed his Sentiments, 
ledicine which, though far from being perfect, is nevertheleſs 
neficial to the World in an eminent Degree, would have 
en ſcarce worth regarding, and of little Importance to Man- 
d. This I venture to affirm, becauſe I am certain that 
ery Phyſician in Europe, who is acquainted with this Au- 
pr, and knows his Profeſhon, will agree to it. 
ASTAS. The Summer. This is too well known to want 
xplanation. | 
Some Remarks have been made on this Seaſon by Authors, 
hich deſerve Notice. | 
Whence comes it that Lippitude, or Soreneſs of Eyes, more 
quently happens in this hot and dry Seaſon, than another ? 
dr it ſeems reaſonable to imagine, that the natural Dry- 
5 of this Time of the Year ſhould put a Stop to all De- 
ions, and yet we are not ſenſible of the Benefit we might 
bet with Reſpect to Eyes, from that Conſtriction and 
ſation which are the natural Effects of Heat. I anſwer, 
at, granting theſe to be Conſequences of the Seaſon, yet 
extraordinary Splendor of the lucid Air, which dazzles 
Sight, is very offenſive and hurtful to the Eyes, which 
not be doubted, fince every uncommon Degree of White- 
bis wont to diſturb and diſſipate the Senſes. For this Rea- 
„ when we are preſcribed Reſt, we ſeek out a dark Re- 
at, where we may avoid all Cauſes of Motion, Tt is 


th ſore Eyes in the Summer, is owing to the Radiancy of the 
n-Beams. Cafſu Problem. 16. 

Diſeaſes, which the Summer produces, are continual, burn- 
v or tertian Fevers, Vomitings, Looſeneſs, Pains in the Ears, 
rs of the Mouth, cancerous Sores, eſpecially in the Puden- 

and whatever Diſtempers waſte a Man by Sweating. Cel- 
„L. 2. C. 1. from Hippocrates. 

To theſe Diſtempers Actius adds Inflammations of the Eyes. 
. 2. Serm, 3. Cap. 12. 

In the Summer the Pulſe beats quicker, becauſe of the 
at * the circumambient Air. Philaretus de Pulſibas, 
In this Seaſon, Reſt is convenient, and a Diminution of 
erciſe and Aliment. 

The Food ought to be of a colder Natute, and Drinking 
to be indulged, and all Things done in order to refrige- 

je = 4 P. Egineta, L. I. G. 53. Oribaſ. Eupo- 
l. L. 1. C. 10. | | | 

In Summer eat and drink often, but little at a Tinie, 
the Body wants frequent 'Refreſhment. For this Reaſon 

Vil be convenient to make a Dinner; F leſh and Greens ate 

per Food. Drink ought. to be very much diluted, that it 

7 quench the Thirſt, without Inflaming ; cold Bathing, 

o_ td, Aliment of a cold or refrigerating Nature are to 

We. Celſus, L. 1. C. 3. te | 
u RelpeRt to the Summer, it is worthy of Obſervation, 

ij the Digeſtion is not ſo ſtrong, and that the Appetites 

N 1* People are not ſo great as in Winter, for the ver 

* Keaſons that the Inhabitants of warm Climates eat le 


' Oſt ſolid Food with more Difficulty than thoſe of cold 


in then, that the Frequency of Lippi, or People troubled 


The Caſe ſeems thus: In warm Weather, and hot Climates; 
Heat relaxes the animal Fibres in general, and conſequently im- 
pairs the Elaſticity of thoſe which form the Organs of Dige- 
ſtion, the unavoidable Conſequence of which is, that the Ap- 
petite, and Power of changing the Aliment, that is, of Di- 
geſtion, muſt be diminiſhed. Hence the Inhabitants of hot 
Climates are weak, and People who live in the fame Climate 
are not ſo ſtrong in Summer as in Winter, In warm Coun- 
tries therefore, and in Summer, Providence has provided Food 
ſuitable to the Climate and Seaſon, I mean Fruits; and it is 
remarkable, that Rice, produced in ſuch Plenty in Southern 
Countries, as to be the uſual Food of the Inhabitants, is an 


- Aftringent, which their Situation in Regard to Laxity from 


Heat ſeems to require, Theſe warm Climates alſo are well 
ſtored with Aromatics, which are known by Phyſicians to pro- 
mote Appetite and Digeſtion, by increaſing the Elaſticity of 
the Fibres which compoſe the Organs ſubſervient to both, 
and of theſe the Inhabitants make conſiderable Uſe, _ 

On the Contrary, Cold contracts the animal Fibres, and 
increaſes their Elaſticity ; thence People during Winter are 
ſtronger, eat more, and digeſt better than in Summer; and 
hence the Northern Nations produce a Race of Men more 
robuſt, and ſuited to bear Fatigue, than thoſe who live nearer 
the Line. Their Food, for theſe Reaſons, conſiſts principal- 
ly of Animal Fleſh, which they are enabled to digeſt, and 
N has not thought it neceſſary to furniſh the cold 
Climates with many aromatic Vegetables, becauſe they are of 
little or no Uſe to the Inhabitants. | 

It is remarkable that our own Countrymen who change this 
Climate for one that is very hot generally fall into ſome very 
dangerous Diftemper ; but we do not find the ſame Complaints 
ariſe from removing from a hot Country into one that is cold. 
The Reaſon appears plain from what has been ſaid of the Ef- 
fects of Heat and Cold. In the firſt Caſe, our People are ob- 
liged, by Neceſſity, whilſt on Ship-board, to eat Fleſh har- 
dened by Salt, and rendered ftill harder by the Vinegar it is 
uſual to eat with it; or elſe farinaceous Vegetables unferment- 
ed, both which are very difficult to digeſt, eſpecially when the 
Organs of Digeſtion are perpetually growing weaker, by Rea- 
ſon of the Heat, and a proper Degree of ſtrong Exerciſe, which 
in all Climates and Seaſons ought to accompany ftrong Ali- 
ments, cannot be uſed. Others by Inclination purſue the ſame 
Method of Living in Jamaica or Barbadoes which f have 
been uſed to in England, without conſidering that the Powers 
of Digeſtion are altered. | 

The Caſe is juſt the Reverſe, when a Man removes from 
a warm Country into one that is cold; for, though he is 
obliged by Neceſſity, or makes it his Choice, to live on Ali- 
ment not ſo eafily changeable by the animal Actions, yet as 
the Fibres grow daily ſtronger as he approaches the Tropic, 
by Reaſon of the Increaſe of Cold, the bad Effects ſpecified in 
7 other Inſtance are prevented, at leaſt in a conſiderable 
Degree. 

Hence appears the Reaſonableneſs of thoſe Rules laid down 
by the Antients with Reſpe& to Summer. 

ASTATES, Freckles on the Face. Pliny, L. 28. C. 12. 
ſays, theſe are to be taken away by Calves-dung mixed with 
Oil, and Gum Arabic. | | 

FSTHESIS. Ache. Senſation, or the Faculty or Power 
of Senſation. Conflantine, | 


ASTHPHARA. Incineration, or Burning of the Fleſh, 


or any. other Part of the Body. Caſtellus from Dorneus. 
FSTUARIUM . The Name of many Inftruments, con- 
trived to convey Heat to the whole, or particular Parts of 
the Body, in Engliſh properly called 'Stoves. Blancard ex- 
plains it a Vapour-bath, which is but one Species of AÆſtua- 


Num 


ASTUATIO. It ſignifies in ſome Authors the Boiling up 
of Liquors, which efferveſce, or ferment, when mixed toge- 
ther. But it is not claſſical in this Senſe. | | 

EST US. Heat of any Sort, whether raiſed by Fire, Diſ- 
tempers, Medicines, Efferveſcence, or Fomentation. 

TAS. Age. Different Ages are ſubject to Diſtempers, 
which do not ſo frequently happen in others. Thus, accord- 
ing to Hippocrates, Aph. 24. L. 3: new born Infants are 
ſubject to Aphthæ, or Thruthes, Pukings, Coughs, Want of 
Sleep, Startings in their Sleep (648%) Inflammations of the Na- 
vel, and Running of the Ears. ah | 


It is remarkable that Celſus has tranſlated this Paſſage, Z. 


2. C. 1, literally, except that he has omitted o which I 
have tranſlated as above, Starting in the Sleep. ®i8 ſignifies - 
* or the Cauſes of Fear, and no Diſtemper that I know 
of. : | 
When Children arrive at the Age of breeding Teeth, they 
are affected with Pains and Exulcerations of their Gums, Fe- 
vers, Convulſions, Dijarrhceas, eſpecially when they breed theic 
Fore-teeth, which are called 'Canme. [Theſe are very danger- 
ous, eſpecially to thoſe who are of a coſtive Habit, Hipp. Ab. 
L. 3. 25. Celfus, E. 2. C. 1. jag a 


In 


AET. 


In a more advanced Age, they are ſubject to Inflammation 
of the Tonſils, Diſtorſions of the Spine (as Celſus tranſlates the 
) Difficulty in Breathing, round Worms, and Aſcarides, 
arts, Tumors of the parotid Glands, Stranguries, King's 
Evil, and many other Tumors, but eſpecially thoſe above-men- 
tioned. _ Hp. Aph. L. 3. 26. Celſus, L. 2. C. 1. 
L have tranſlated Tarhacyle, Tumors of the parotid Glands, 
in Deference to the Judgment of Heurnius, tho I ſuſpeR it ſigni- 
ſies an Achor, or ſcald Head; it cannot ſignify a Satyriaſis, be- 
cauſe Children are not ſubje& to it; the other Signification of 
the Word is a Leproſy, which Children are not often affect- 
ed with, Now, as Children are very often troubled with 
ſcald Heads, which is ſomething like a Leproſy, it ſeems not 
unlikely that Hippocrates may mean an Achor, eſpecially as 
that is not otherwiſe taken Notice of in this Catalogue of 
Diſtempers to which Children are ſubject. Celſus omits it. 

As Children approach to Puberty, they are afflited with 
many of the Diſorders above-mentioned, with long Fevers, and 
1 from the Noſe. Hipp. Aph. L. 3. 17. Celſus, 

2. C. 1. 

The Lives of Children are moſt endangered from Diſtem- 
pers about the fortieth Day, others at the ſeventh Month, 
others at the ſeventh Year, and others again at the Time of 
Puberty. And whatever Diſorders Children are affected with, 
which do not ceaſe in Men at the Time of Puberty (Cel- 
ſus adds, or at the firſt Coition) and in Women at the Erup- 
tion of the Menſes, are uſually very obſtinate, and continue a 
long Time. Hippocratet, Aph. L. 3. C. 28. | 

This Paſſage I have tranſlated according to the Explication 
of Celſus, L. 2. C. 1. | 
| Youth is particularly ſubject to Spitting of Blood, Conſump- 
tions, acute Feyers, Epilepſies, and the like Diſorders, Hipp. 
Aph. L. 3. 29. Celſus, L. 2. C. 1. 

They who are advanced beyond Youth are moſt liable to be 

affected with Aſthmas, Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, Lethargies, 
Phrenſies, burning Fevers, chronical Diarrhceas, Cholera Mor- 
bus, Dyfenteries, Lienteries, and Piles. Tipp. Aph. L. 3. 30. 
Celſus, L. 2. C. 1. 
Old People are afflicted with Shortneſs of Breath, Coughs 
from Catarrhs, Stranguries, Dyſuries, Pains in the Joints and 
Kidnies, Vertigos, Apoplexies, Cachexies, Itchings all over 
the Body, Want of Sleep, too much Moiſture in the Inteſtines, 
Eyes, and Noſe, Dimneſs of Sight, Glaucomas, and Thick- 
neſs of Hearing. Hippocrates, Aph. L. 3. 31. To theſe Celſus 
adds, that ſuch as are lean, and thin, are principally affected 
with Looſeneſſes, Diftillations (Catarrhs) Pains in the Viſcera, 
and of the Sides; but they who are fat, are more ſubject to 
acute Diſtempers, and Difficulties of Breathing, of which they 
frequently die ſuddenly, and which ſeldom happens to thoſe 
that are thin. L. 2. C. 1. | 

Celſus makes alſo the Obſervations following on the different 
Ages : 

The Differences of Age, as to Health, are thus conſidered 
with Reſpect to the four Seaſons of the Year. Children and 
Youth bordering upon Childhood are in their beſt Health in 
the Spring, and are ſafeſt in the Beginning of Summer. Old 
Men are moſt vigorous in Summer and the firſt Part of Au- 
tumn, Winter agrees beſt with young Men and the Middle- 
aged. Winter is moſt prejudicial to old Age, as Summer is 
Youth. Celſus, L. 2. C. 1. 

Middle Age is the ſafeſt, becauſe it is in no Danger from 
the Heat of Youth, nor the Coldneſs of old Age. Celſus, L. 
a2. C1. 

Aetius lays down the following Rules for the Management 
of People in different Ages: | | 
An Infant ought to be nouriſhed by Milk, till it has ac- 
quired a Firmneſs; after which it may be fed with Crums 
of Bread in Wine mixed with Honey, ſweet Wine or Milk, 
and, after a little while, with a poached Egg; for Food which 
requires Chewing is filled with Saliva in their Mouths, The 
Drink muſt be diluted Wine. When you can ſafely venture 
to give Food made of Corn (which is commonly about the 


twentieth Month) by Degrees, and in an artful Way diſuſe 
it to the Breaſt, If it 


falls into a Diſtemper after Wean- 
ing, put it to the Breaſt again. When the Diſeaſe is gone, 
uſe your beſt Care to nouriſh and reſtore it, and then ſet about 
Weaning it as before. Aetius, Tetrabib. 1, Serm. 4. C. 28. 

Weaned Infants muſt be diverted and recreated all Manner 
of Ways, and their Aliment muſt be light, and of good Juice. 
But the Child who has a good Temperament of Body muſt 
not be ſuffered to drink much Wine, for, in hot and moiſt Bo- 
dies, Wine fills the Head with Vapours. Nor is it my Opi- 
nion that they ſhould be forbid cold Water ; for, in hot 
Weather eſpecially, and. the Intervals of: Eating, I allow them 


the Drinking of it, provided it be good. | 


At ſeven Years old let them be taught the Elements of Lite- 
rature, and put into the Hands of Maſters of known Mild- 
neſs and Humanity, From fourteen to twenty-one is their 

Time to exerciſe themſelves in the Study of Philoſophy. 
IT hey are to be forbidden the Uſe of Venus, Wine i to bs 


drank ſparingly, and their Exerciſes are to be increaſed, Wh "I 


they have attained to Manhood, and are in full V. | 
Age; a more remiſs Way of Living, and Relaxation ye Wat 


gimen, with Reſpect to Body and Mind, agree w_ 
them. But when natural ___ begins to leon, * p. i * 
ciple of Cold to operate on the Habit, their Exerciſes of Bod. ** 
of what Kind ſoever, are to be ſlackened by Degrees, and * * 
Proportion of Food by little and little is to be diminiſn t a 
Aetius, Tetrabib. 1. Serm, 4. Cap. 29. | 4 | = 

The REcimen for O1D Ack. : ” 

flui 


Natural old Age is a cold and dry Temperament of Body 
J 


the Effect of Longevity, For when the eflential Parts 2 Is 
Body, with the native Heat, waſte away by Degrees wy 1 = 


Organs grow drier than is convenient for Service, both the A | 
tions are performed in a more languid Manner, and the * ; 
mal himſelf ſinks in Bulk, grows little, lean, and extenuatel 
As Dryneſs comes on more and more, Rugoſity ſucceeds Ley 
neſs, with Weakneſs of Limbs, and a tottering Motion, Who. 
ever then underſtands the Theory of Coldneſs and Dryneg, 
will make a proper Phyſician for an old Man. He kn =. 


that theſe Qualities are lo be corrected by ſuch Things a hu 


and moiſten ; ſuch are warm Baths of ſweet W aters, din. 
ing good Wine, and Aliments which warm and moiſten x 
the ſame Time, and moderate Frictions with Oil in the Mom. 
ing, then Walking, or Geſtation, within the Bounds of Lig. 
tude. Anold Man muſt eat often, but little, for an Excel in 
Quantity hurts him much. He is allowed to eat three Ting 
in a Day; about the third Hour let him break his Faſt, c 
good Bread, and the fineſt clarified Honey. At the ſeventh Hou 
after Friction, and ſuch Exerciſes as are proper for old Men, k 
him waſh, and fit down to Dinner. | 

And here let his firſt Diſh conſiſt of ſuch Things as mall 
the Belly, ſuch as, Garden Sallads of Beets and Mallows 4. 
ter that he may eat Sea-fiſh, and ſuch as live about the Rocks 
after this Meal let him repoſe a While, and then uſe fone 
moderate Motion. At Supper let him abſtain from Fiſh, k 
his Meat be of good Juice, that will not eaſily corrupt, ſu 
as a Pullet, or other Fowl, boiled in pure Water only, and wit- 
out Sauce, Wine is very beneficial to old Men, not only a 
it diffuſes a Warmth throughout the whole Body, but alſo # i 
purges the Serum of the Blood by Urine, which is needful fr 
moſt of them, becauſe they abound with aqueous Superfluite 
Aetius, Tetrabiblos 1. Serm, 4. C. 30. | 

ATHALE. Ab Soot, It is ſometimes wrt 
"Ailans, See FULIGO. | 

ETHALES. From Ad, always, and bn, to be green 
a Name for the Sempervivum, Houſeleek. 

ATHER, A Word much uſed by natural Philoſophers, t 
ſignify an extremely fine Fluid, that pervades all Bodies, d 
which nothing is known, not even ſo much as its Exiſtence. 

But the Name of Ather has been given to an extremely light 
and penetrating Fluid, made of Spirit of Wine deprived of is 
Phlegm by Diſtillation with Oil of Vitriol, of which we u 
the following Account in the Philoſophical Tranſactims: % 

The #ther of Plants appears to be almoſt deſtitute of all g 
Air, from placing it under the Receiver of the Air-pump; fo, EL 
exhauſt the Air ever ſo accurately, this etherial Liquor rem 
unmoved, nor does it emit any Air-bubbles which immediacy BN 
ariſe in other Liquors, and according as their Quantity of ir 
trinſic Air is greater, ſo much the ſooner are ſuch Liquo fu 
into Agitation, and emit alſo more Froth, and more weir 
ment Ebullitions in Proportion to their Viſcidity. Hen ! 
follows, that this Æther may be preſerved beſt (becauſe with 
out any Diminution) under the Receiyer in Vacuo, V 
on the Contrary, expoſed to the open Air, its Parts ſoon 
porate, and its whole Bulk vaniſhes. 4 

This Experiment failed remarkably, as we learn from a Nu BY 
in the Abridgement of the Tranſadtions. But I am vl" Bi 
formed it would have ſucceeded, if the Spirit made Uſe 5 
in the Preparation of the Æther had been concentrated upon 
Flowers of Zinc. 5 l 
A little of it, poured on the Surface of the Hand, af 
with a Senſe of Cold, equal to that from the Contact of def 
and blow upon it but once or twice with your Mouth, „ 
diately your Hand becomes dry, Beware, bowevel, wy 
— a lighted Candle with your Hand thus Wet, 
take Fire and burn you. This ee eee ſucceeded. 1 

It cauſes ſuch a Stridor and Hiſſing, being poured 94 
Water, as is frequently occaſioned by a Piece of wy 
thrown into it. Take a Lump of Sugar, let it imbibe Wat 
this therial Liquor, and put it into a Veiel full of hot all 
the Sugar will indeed ſink to the Bottom, but the i y 

uor ruſhing violently forth, excites a great Ebullition 105 

ater, If one Spoonful of this ther be poured 11 4% 
per Pot full of boiling Water, without any Sugar 18%" 
approach immediately with a Candle, or lighted Pape, f 
ly there iſſues from the Water very great Lieben 1 

andle of the Spoon, as well as the Tongs for ho 905 # 
applying the lighted Paper, muſt be of a proper 145" g 


9 "x - 
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\. Fa.fon of the etherial Liquor upon the hot or boiling 
he Bfuſin the Application of the lighted Candle, or Paper, 
may be performed at the ſame Time; otherwiſe the Ather is 
immediately diſſipated, without any ſuch Effect. There is 
therefore Need of an Afliſtant, or of both Hands, and alſo of 
a Room where Entrance may readily be given to freſh Air, 
roportionable to the Magnitude of the Flaſh of Lightning 
Fhich ſo rarefies the Air, as to endanger the Stoppage of Reſpi- 
ration, This Experiment ſucceedec. | 
hence it appears, that this Ather is both Fire and a very 
aid Water, but ſo volatile that it ſoon evaporates, and that it 


Wi; the pureſt Fire, inſomuch that, if kindled in a thouſand 
W Times the Quantity of cold Water, it burns unextinguiſh- 
ble. Therefore, if you take an earthen Veſſel of any Magni- 


ude, whoſe Mouth or Orifice may be one or two Yards wide, 


but the inferior Latitude of the Veſſel may contain fix hun- 
ed or fix thouſand Gallons of Water, the Experiment will 
e the ſame, pour on the Top but one Ounce, or a ſmall Vial 


of this ther, and apply to it a lighted Wax Candle, it 


E | ikes Fire immediately, burns placidly, is fo far from being 


inoviſhed by the moſt profuſe Superaffuſion of common 
= that "of much increaſes the Vehemence of the Flame, 
d lafts till the ſubtile Parts of the ther are conſumed and 


Pentilated by the Flame. This Experiment ſhould be made in a 


ge and lofty Room, not in Danger of taking Fire. 


F. Senſe bf Touch does not manifeſt the leaſt Oilineſs or 


atneſs in this ætberia! Liquor, notwithſtanding that it is the 
„natural, and only Diſſolvent, or Menftruum of all Fat, 


i, Roſin, and Gum whatſoever : By Means whereof all 
s of Fat, and every Kind of Fire or Flame is extricated 
2 2 ſpeedy, ſafe, and pleaſant Operation, On theſe Ac- 
onts it is, that this ætherial Liquor will not unite with any 
WT inds of Salts whatſoever, but all Sorts of Oils, Pitch, Tur- 
etine, Opobalſams, Camph 


ire, Wax, Ambergris, Sperma 
ti, Maſtic, Muſk, Copal, and the like, it diſſolves moſt 


5 adily, and with the greateſt Eaſe extracts their beſt Eſ- 


nee. 


And indeed a wonderful Harmony is obſervable bet wirt 
old and this Ather, even greater than between Gold and 


ai Regia; inſomuch as from hence Gold appears to ap- 


coach ncarer to the Nature of Oils than of Earths. If a Piece 


Gold be diſſolved in the beſt Aqua Regia, and upon the 
lution, cold, be poured half an Ounce, or what Quanti- 
you pleaſe of the etherial Liquor, ſhake the Glaſs care- 
ly, and all the Gold will paſs into the etherial Liquor, and 
Sc: Aqua Regia, robbed of all its Gold, will preſently depoſit 
Copper at the Bottom of the Veſſel as a white Powder, 
hich, turning of a green Colour, contains the Portion of 
bpper wherewith the Gold was adulterated, The Ather 
ll ſwim like Oil on the Surface of the corroſive Waters. 
his Experiment deſerves the utmoſt Attention; for here the 
avieſt of all Bodies, Gold, is attracted by this very light tber, 
(whereas the Air, which with a common Force prefles alike 
Bodies, is here excluded, and the Zther itſelf encompaſſes 
| touches the Surface of the Water) the Gold, by the Force 
its Gravity, as by an Impulſe, would deſcend from thence ; 
laſtly, this Phznomenon is owing to a. certain Harmony and 
" — of both of them. This Experiment was ſhewa and 
Ether then is certainly the moſt noble, efficacious, and uſe- 
Inſtrument in all Chymiſtry and Pharmacy, ubi enim iguis 
| tialis, ibi actuali non opus eft, inaſmuch as Eſſences and 
tial Oils are extracted by it immediately, without ſo much 
the Mediation of Fire, from Woods, Barks, Roots, Herbs, 
dwers, Berries, Seeds, &c. from Animals, and their Parts 
„ Thus from Caſtor, by a certain Manufaction, may 
prepared an Oil, ſweeter than that of Cirinamon, and 
d the true Oil of Saffron, and all by this particular En- 
irelis, without the Help of Fire or Diſtillation. For an 
umple of our Method, take Mint, Sage, or Orange-peels, 
namon, &c. or all theſe together; cut and bottle them; 
Ir upon them a Spoonful or two of the etherial Liquor, 
. after it has ſtood an Hour in a cold Place, fill up the 
Hp ld Water, and you ſhall ſee the eſſential Oil, 
ing upon ater poured upon them, eaſily ſeparable 
the Funnel; Of this eſſential Oil, one Drop only upon a 
mp of Sugar manifeſts to the Taſte, 8&c. the medical Virtues 
the Plant, exquiſitely drawn out, comprehended in this 
ace, deſervedly named COS, as containing the Colour, 
Ir, and Sapor, or Taſte, of the Plant, or Plants. In like 
mor the eſſential Oils of Exotics are eaſily prepared. This 
It is not however a true eſſential Oil, but an ex- 
4 ftrong Tincture; which you may call the Effence. 
x the like Uſe it is in animal Kingdom, where it 
8 an eſſential Oil of Phoſphorus; as likewiſe in the 
ton "$fom, though not ie immediately, becauſe the 
* of Earths muſt proceed. Moreover, it is eaſily 


Ant of the golden Syſtem from any, or all the baſer 
„ and that this Gold; thus — is by this one 


AET 


Opetation better and ſooner purified than by Fuſion of Minerals 
with Antimony. | 

This our Water is neither . corroſive nor joined with ap- 
parent Corroſives; wherefore fill as many Bottles with zthe- 
rial Water as there are Sorts of Salts, and into the firſt 
Drop by Drop diſtil Oil of Vitriol ; put into the ſecond 
Spirit of Sea- ſalt; into the third, Spirit of Nitre, or of Alum, 
or of Sal Ammoniac prepared with Water, or the Lixivium of 
Tartar, or rectified Vinegar, all the Salts immediately ſink to 
the Bottom: Beſides, it is the lighteſt of all Liquors ; for, 
fill any Veſſel with twenty Ounces of Oil of Vitriol, the ſame; 
emptied, will contain but ſeven Ounces of Ather. It is the 
very Ens, or Being, moſt pure of Flame; wherefore neither 
Soot nor Aſhes are ever found upon its Deflagration. This 
ſucceeded, | 

Thus far Dr. Frobenius ; but to make this Paper more than a 
mere Harangue, it is abſolutely neceflary to ſubjoin two Para- 
graphs out of a Paper of that excellent Chymiſt Mr. Godfrey, 
Dr. Frobenius's Fellow-labourer, in theſe Experiments which 
he delivered in when this ther was made public before us. 

Feb. 19, 1742. That this Liquor Ætherius was formerly 
very much eftcemed and enquired into, doth clearly appear 
by an Experiment I made formerly for my worthy Maſter, 
Eſquire Boyle, by the Means of a metallic Solution, namely, 
by the Solution of crude Mercury united with the Phlogifton 
Vini, or other Vegetables, and this Ather ſwam on the Top 
of the Solution, which I ſeparated per Fritorium. Note, This 
is what I have done formerly in Eſquire Boyle's Laboratory, 
and Sir Iſaac Newton was very well acquainted with it too; 
which by Reaſon of Shortneſs of Life was not brought to a 
full End, to do it ſo readily in Quantity. But when Dr. Fro- 
benius, by Experiments on this in my Laboratory; did pro- 
duce it in greater Quantity, he wanted to ſee how Sir Iſaac 
Newton had gone on with it in his Book, There we ſaw 
that great Man's Application in Fol. 330. that he had done it 
cam Ol. Vitr. & Sp. Vini. | 

This of Sir Iſaac Newton is the 8p. Vini Atberius, only 
there is a Difference in the Proceſs, The Liquor therius 
is made with equal Parts in Meaſure, not Weight, The up- 
per yellow Liquor is ſeparated from the inardent ſulphureous 
per Tritorium. The inferior Liquor is thrown away, and the 
ſuperior yellow is put into a Retort to be diſtilled with the 
moſt gentle Heat; and the Extraction of the ætberial Liquid 
continued fo far until the ſuperior Hemiſphere feels cold, and the 
Retort being clapped in the Hand, there is found in the Receiver 
a Vino- ſulphureous Gas very ætherial. Let the Sulphut be pre- 
cipitated by adding an Alcali, and gently throwing it in till all 
Ebullition ceaſes, and the Liquor will not farther ſtrike itſelf 
againſt the Hand, but will ſtrangely attract it. Then the Al- 
cali will go to the Bottom of itſelf, or precipitate itſelf in the 
common Water. Abridgement of the Philoſophical Tranſa#tians, 
Pal. 8. P. 744. ad P. 747. | | 

ATHERIA HERBA. Eryngo. Cælius Aurtlianus. 

AETHES. A. From « Negative, and dhe, Cuſtom; 
unuſual, not according to Cuſtom. The Word Ai is ap- 
plied to the Spittle, Hippocrates, Predi?. L. 1. 122. but 
Foeſius alters the Reading to Eudba, with the greateſt Ap- 

nce of Reaſon, 2 | 

ZATHIOPICUM CUMINUM. Zthiopic Cummin. See 
CuminUum. 3 

ATHIOPICUS LAPIS. The Ethiopian Stone, affirmed 
by Oribaſius to be of more Virtue than the Hzmatites, the Me- 
litites, the Galactites, or the Schiſtos. It is brought from ZEthio- 
pia, and is of the Colour of greeniſh Jaſper. It is reſolved in- 
5 a tr 1 of a milky Colour, but of a biting Taſte, Orilaſius, 
L. 45. C. 2. 

AÆtbiopit, Offic. Ger. 634. Emac. 779. Chab. 435. Rail 
Hiſt. 1.543. thiopi. Mitts, J. B. 3 315 Ethos folus 


finuofts, C. B. Pin. 241. Sclarea vulgaris lanuginoſa, ampliſſi- 


mo folio, Tourn, Inſt. 179. Elem. Bot, 148. Sclarea Athio- 
pica, frve Mthiopis, laciniatis, & non laciniatis foliis, Park. Theat: 
57. Formitum Aithiopicum incanum folis finuofis, Athiopis dic- 
tum, Herm. Hort, Lugd. Bat. 318. Volck. Flor. Nor. 214+ 
Horminum Ethiopicum foliis ſinuoſis, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 392: 
ATHIOPIAN CLARY. Dale's Pharmacologia: i 
Athicpis has Leaves like thoſe of Mullen, very hairy and 
thick, and ſtanding in a Circle about the Head of the Rcot. 
The Stalk is quadrangular, thick, and rugged, like that of 
Baum, or the Woolly - headed Burdock, beſet with many 
Branches. The Seeds are of the Size of bitter Vetches, and 
two in a Cell. It ſhoots forth many long, thick, and clam- 
my taſted Roots from one Head, which blacken as they grow 
dry, and harden ſo as to look like Horns. It grows plenti- 
A in Meſſenia and about Mount Ida. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. 
| Thi Deſcription is repeated Word for Word by Oribaſius, 


I. 11. 
z the fame Liquor extraci the pureſt Gold, or 


It firſt comes up with Leaves of the Breadth of a Hand, and 


not much longer, and covered on both Sides with Plenty of 


ſoft Down as it were Lint; otherwiſe not much unlike the 
| Þ 3b / common 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſtines of Children. This great Man appeals 


of two ſuch 


common Garden- clary, channelled in ſome Plants, fone feet. 
ed, others not. From the Midſt of theſe ſhoots up a ſquare 
Stalk, hairy in like Manner, and ſurrounded with Leaves like 
the former, but often leſſer, and thick beſet with Branches, on 
which at the Joints ſtand the Flowers in Whorles, 


conſiſt of two Leaves, forming a cloſe Empalement 
like thoſe of common Clary, of a ſnowy White, one of them 


. which is raiſed and gathered like a Woman's Hood, produc- 


ing from its Boſom, which is concave, like the Lip of May- 
weed, yellow Cluſters, and a Silver-coloured Pointal, The 
Flower-cup is oblong, cut into five Diviſions, and almoſt hid 
by the Thickneſs of the Down. It has the ſtinking Smell 
of Archangel, or the Hedge-Nettle. The Root is fibrous; 
the Seeds are four in a Cell, not two only, as C. Bauhi- 
nus, and Parkinſon from him, have related, like the Seeds 
of Clary, of a dark Brown, and triangular. It grows plen- 
tifully in Greece and Illyria. There are two Species of this 
Herb ; one with jagged Leaves, and another whoſe Leaves 
are whole and even round the Edge. Raii Hif. Vel. 1. 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Summer ; its Root 
is the Part in Uſe. Dale. | 

The Decoction of the Root, drank, relieves the Sciatica, 
Pleuriſy, Spitting of Blood, and Hoarſeneſs. It is taken with 
Honey in the Form of a Linctus. Dieſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 
105. 

The fame is repeated, after Dioſcorides, by Paulus Ægineta, 
T. 7. C. 3. and Dale in his Pharmacologia.” 

Z&thiopts is an Ingredient in a Droſaton, againſt Coughs and 
Pleuriſies, deſcribed by Myrepſus, Sect. 8. Cap. 54. 

Pliny relates, that the Magicians boaſted, that the thiopis 
would dry up Rivers and Ponds, if only caſt into them, and open 
every Thing that is ſhut at a Touch. But he laughs at theſe 


"monſtrous Accounts, L. 26. C. 4. | 


ATHIOPS MINERALIS. #thiops Mineral. This Me 
dicine takes the Name from the Colour, which is very black. It 
is made either with or without Fire, The Proceſs for that 


made with Fire is thus : 


Take an unglazed earthen Veſſel that will bear the Fire, 
put into it what Quantity of Sulphur you pleaſe, let it melt 
over the Fire, and, during the Fuſion, mix with it, by Means 
of an iron Spatula, an equal Weight of Mercury revived from 
Cinnabar. Set the Mixture on Fire, and when the Sulphur 
is burnt away, the remaining Maſs, which is black, friable, and 
heavy, is the Zthiops Mineral. 

The Doſe of this Medicine is, according to Lemery, betwixt 
eight Grains and two Scruples, but it may be given in much 
larger Quantities. It is recommended in an Aſthma, Epilep- 
ſy, Rheumatiſm, Venereal Diſorders, and King's Evil. Lemery. 

The Zthiops Mineral without Fire is made by rubbing equal 
Parts of crude Mercury and Flowers of Sulphur together, till 
they are intirely incorporated, ſo as the Mercury intirely diſ- 
appears, in a glaſs Mortar, according to the Directions of the 
Londen and Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, but according to Wilſon, in 
one of Iron, It requires much Labour to mix the Mercury and 
Sulphur intimately together, but a great deal of this may be 
ſaved by warming the Mortar over a gentle Fire, during the 
Trituration, for then they unite readily, and the Medicine can- 
not be worſe for it. 

The Athiops Mineral does not mix with any other Sub- 
ſtance without Difficulty, The Doſe is from ten Grains to 


a Dram, but a much larger Quantity may be taken. 


Various are the Accounts given of this Medicine by Au- 
thors, Some recommend it in all Foulneſſes of the Skin, old 
Ulcers, and every Species of the Venereal Diſeaſe, and I 
think every one agrees that it is effectual in deſtroying Worms, 
Some have affirmed, that it will give a white Colour to Gold 
carried in the Pocket, and that a great deal of it has been 
found upon the Plaiſters which have laid on the Ulcers of 


thoſe that have been under a Courſe of it. One great Ad- 


vantage which attends it is, that there is no Danger of a 
Salivation from its Uſe, if well prepared, but I do not think 
this any Evidence of its Efficacy. 

But Boerhaave is of a very different Opinion with Reſpect 
to the medicinal Virtues of Athiops Mineral, He affirms, it 
cannot enter the Lacteal Veſſels, but is diſcharged out of the 
Inteſtines as it goes in; however, if it is attended with great 
good Fortune, he ſays, it may poſſibly kill Worms, and that 
this is all the Effect it can poſſibly have. He farther alſo 
throws out a Suſpicion, that ſo ponderous and unactive a 
Maſs may do a great deal of Miſchief in the tender Inte- 
to Reaſon, and 
his own Experience, for the Truth of what he aſſerts. As 
to Reaſon, it is difficult to conceive, that the intimate Union 

penetrating Subſtances as Sulphur and Mercury, 
ſhould make a third Body utterly unactive. And if his Ex- 
perience did not furniſh him with any Evidence of the Ef- 
ficacy of this Medicine, he muſt have been very unlucky in 


this Inftance, for it has certainly done great Services in other 


Hands 3 but to confeſs the Truth, it requires a long Perſeve- 


gus or Fulica. A Coot. 


'Foetus in thoſe Women who are ſubject to ie 
in Time of Labour, it muſt be taken from — 2 


Thief will never be able to ſwallow it, after b. the! 


rarice; in order to have any great Effects, except in the Cg 
of Worms, 

On the other Hand J believe, thoſe who have been very lay 
in the Praiſe of this Medicine, have done it without ay ® 
good Foundation, for it has the leaſt Efficacy of all the Chg? 
Mercurials. , 

Upon the Whole Afthiops Mineral has had the Fate of mot 
other Medicines, When one conſiderable Man ſpoke wy 
of it, this was ſufficient to make all thoſe concerned in ! 
Practice of Phyſic, who have neither Character nor Idea 9 
their own, to extol it beyond all Bounds of Credibility, Ant 
the Diſapprobation of another great Man, however ij] found, 
ed, has been ſufficient to fink it into its preſent Diſtepute. 

The Proportion of the Mercury to the Sulphur, in this P 
ration, is different in different Authors. Boerhaave direct — 
Parts of Sulphur to two of Mercurx. 

Somewhat in Imitation of this is a Medicine of much greater 
Efficacy,” deſcribed firſt; I believe, by Dr: Cockburn, in 
Treatiſe on a Gonorrhza, and now generally called 

A THIOPS ANTIMONIALIS. It is thus made: Fig 
flux equal Parts of Antimony and - Sea-falt' in a Crucible h 
an Hour, then let the Matter cool, break the Crueible, wi 
knock off the Scoria, then -rub equal Parts of the Repu 
made in this Manner, and Mercury together, till they # 
incorporated, This requires more Labour than the Athig 
Mineral, but largely repays the Trouble by its great Ef 
for, I believe, there are few Medicines in Uſe of equal . 
tue. It will cure moſt chronical Diſorders of the Skin, aud; 
admirable in all Sorts of Obſtructions. Hence it becomes fn 
viceable in the King's Evil, and the moſt obſtinate gland 
Diſeaſes, and many chronical Diſtempers that are out of f 
Reach of other Medicines, I do not give a great deal of (N 
dit to Accounts that may be found diſperſed in medicinal I 
thors of Cures performed on cancerous Patients, but I hn 
the greateſt Reaſon to attribute the Cure of two Tumor, ti 
were efteemed cancerous by every Body that examined they 
to a long Uſe of this Medicine, and Holt Waters, which z 
theſe Caſes were drank at a great Diſtance from the Sri 
In Venereal Diſorders of a long Standing, I have often be 
a Witneſs of ſuch Effects as I have not ſeen from anv ot 
mercurial Medicine whatever. This, like all Antimonik 
will contract an emetic Quality by being expoſed to the i 
which is probably owing to the Acid it imbibes. It may 
given in the Quantity of a Scruple, or more in ſome Cu 
tutions, but I have learnt to begin its Uſe in a ſmaller Qu 
tity from an Inſtance I once ſaw of its proving a ſtrong End 
tic, when there was no Reaſon to expect ſuch an Effect, 
when the Doſe was only eight Grains, The Cafe was that 
a young Lady, who had complained ſome Time of ſhoota 
Pains in a Tumor of her Breaſt. The very ſame Mora 
another Lady took fifteen Grains of the fame Mea 
and from the ſame Apothecary, and, as I was well inſo 
ed, out of the ſame Vial, and, notwithſtanding this, in thei 
Inftance it had no viſible Operation, though it acted vid 
much Violence in the firſt, 

ATHNA. Rulandus and Johnſon explain this, tlat 
terraneous, inviſible, and ſulphureous Fire, which a 
Rocks in the Bowels of the Earth. Hence they call 50 
Meteors that appear about burning Mountains in di 
Shapes, ETHNICI, which they ſeem to think the . 
of Men. 

ETHOLICES. A , From A., to inflame. 
perficial Puſtules of the Skin, raiſed by Heat, They ® 
mean Boils. i 

ATHYA. Aba. A Sea-fowl, called by the Lats! 


ETHVIA, Abu, ſignifies a Mortar. 

ETIA. Aa. The Cauſe of a Diſtemper. Hee 

TIOLOGIA. Aa. Atiolegy, that Patt d 
Theory of Phyſic, which explains the Cauſes of Dita 
their concomitant Symptoms, 

ATITES. The Eagle-fone, thus diſtinguiſhed by * 

Etites, Aguilæ lapis, Offic. Ætites, ſeu Aquilinus lap", “ 
77. Charlt. Foſſ. 31. Atites, Schrod. 345. Schu. 
Kentm. 34. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 580. Lapis 2 
375. De Laet. 114. Matth. 1389. tine, Gel 
10. p. 9. Geoff. Prælect. 68. Atites, Ochreo ferrt 
Att. Tom. 2. P. 1. pag. 9. EAoLE-STONE. 2 
as it were, with another Stone rattling in its way 
dark, ruſſet, or Aſh-Colour, and commonly of an oral 
The Oriental is accounted the beſt, Dale. F 

The Stone Atites, being ſhook, ſounds as if it wefe f 
with another Stone. Tied to the left Arm, It 


tied to the Thigh, and the Woman will be del gr 
out Pain. Mixed with Bread, it finds out TR , 


ed it, Boiled with ViRuals, it is ſaid to wo 


W... and that a Thief cannot eat of any Thing boiled with 
4M a 


__. 4 applied with- Cyprian or Gleucine Cerate, or 
iſ Braid, — 4 Compoſition, it is very effectual in Gouts 
e, Laas, Tetrabld. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. 32. P. 69. 


Dale having cited Shroder for the ſame Virtue which Ae- 


=_”. bour, with this Addition, that after Delivery 
; 1 = immediately be removed from the Thigh, 
, rear it ſhould draw the Womb to it, ſubjoins the following 
T7 rom Amman : | 
_— Effects of the Eagle- ſtone are commonly magni- 
a on Account of the Traces of ſome Signature, while 
. :. believed to be of Service in Time of hard Labour, and 
W. facilitate Delivery. This I do not deny ; but this na- 
I Effed of the Stone was by Galen, Pliny, and others, 
WE mediately blended and overlaid. with Superſtitions, For 
boo will prove, (1) that an Ætites tied to the Arm prevents 
licarrying? Which too is an Effect contrary to the for- 
Wer. (2) That the Ætites has ſuch an attractive Power, as 
E > make the Womb fall out? Wormius, P. 72. and Vale- 
| 


an produce their Obſervations as to this laſt. But, in my 
inion, theſe Obſervations are not well grounded, For we 
o by Anatomy, that the. Uterus is held faſt in its Si- 
don by Ligaments formed by Nature for that very Pur- 
e. How then can this Stone work ſuch an Effect? In- 
Wed, unleſs a Power of relaxing, or breaking theſe Liga- 
ents, be aſcribed to it by the forementioned Authors, we 
not admit the Obſervation of - Valeriola, which he makes 
a Woman of Valentia, unleſs we ſuppoſe the Uterus to 
drawn out of its Place, by the violent and unſkilful Hands 
the Midwife, which has ſometimes been the Caſe, And 
too many ſuch Abſurdities are inſerted among anatomical 
bſervations. (3) There is no Proof that ever this Stone 
ſcovered if Poiſon were mixed with any Thing, as is re- 
rted, (4) That it finds out Thieves, being pulveriſed and 
ixed in their Bread, by their Incapacity of ſwallowing it, 
a precarious Aſſertion, depending on a fallible Mark, for 
plutition may be hindered by other Cauſes, (5) It nei- 
xr procures Love, nor increaſes Riches, which it is ſaid to 
(6) Therefore if we ought to ſpeak the Truth, let us 
tent ourſelves with allowing the Ztites the ſame Virtue 
the ſealed Earth, in malignant Diſtempers, againſt Poiſons, 
Dale. 
AETIUS. There appears to have been three Phyſicians of 
Name, who all made themſelves enough known to be re- 
| ded by the Learned. 
"TT be firſt was Aetius Sicanius, out of whoſe Writings, toge- 
r with others, the Book, de Atra Bile, aſcribed to Galen, 
aid to be collected. Fabricu Biblioth, Grace, 
he Second was Aetius of Antioch, a Man remarkable for 
ging his Profeſſion ſeveral Times, and for being a great 
ron of the Arian Hereſy, He was originally bred to the 
Iltivation of Vines, which he quitted, and took up the Trade 
a Gold and Silyerſmith, After this he got into the Service 
one Sopolis a Phyſician, and then being ſupplied with Money 
acertain Armenian, he applied himſelf to Letters, and, upon 
Credit of having been a Servant to a Phyſician, ſet up for 
himſelf ; but changed once again his Way of Life, and en- 
ed into holy Orders, where he ſeems to have ſucceeded 
newhat better than in Phyſic, for in or about the Year 
I, we find he was made a Biſhop. 
This Aetius appears to have been extremely zealous in pro- 
ating the Arian Hereſy, which he carried to a greater 
neth than even the Author of it himſelf; it is for this 
alon that he has incurred the Scandal of being an Atheiſt, 
ich however muſt be malicious, for it is not probable that a 
an who was an Atheiſt, would be very ſollicitous in eſtabliſn- 
| any Modes of Belief with Reſpect to the Chriſtian Reli- 
mM, 


* 
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Different from this, in the Opinion of the Learned, was Aetius 
Amida, whoſe Works are preſerved. He is ſaid to have 
ad in the latter End of the fourth, or Beginning of the 
Century. All that we know of him for certain is, that 
Toes into Egypt, where he probably ſtudied, and into 
Elo-Syria, ; 

ewas undoubtedly a Chriſtian, as appears from two Paſ- 


dere he gives the Method of extracting any Thing that hap- 
Is to ſtick in the Throat. When other Ways fail, he ad- 
the following as the laſt Refuge, and on which he ſeems 
a7 ſome Streſs : Turn, ſays he, to the Patient and bid him 
nd, then lay, Bone come out (if it happens to be a Bone 
Jelus Chri brought Lazarus out of the Sepulchre, and as 


ng hold of the Throat ſay, Blaſtus the Martyr and Servant 
Chriſt ſays, Either come on go down, 5 


und Paſſage I would bring for a Proof of his being 
an is in Tetrabib, 4. Serm. I, Ghap, II, where ſpeak- 


F jus above aſcribes to this Stone in retaining the Fœtus, and 
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ing of the Sting3 of Waſps and Bees, he ſays, that the vener42 
ble and vivifying Image of the Croſs, engraved upon an iron 
Seal and preſſed upon the Part ſtung, is of great Service, pre- 
venting all Manner of Inflammation. To this Preſcription of 
Aetius, I muſt add, and I hope without Danger of any Im- 
putation of Superſtition, that the Remedy he adviſes has great 
Effects in the Caſes he mentions, generally taking off the 
Pain and preventing Inflammation, But for Fear I ſhould 
miſlead my Readers, I muſt remark, that an iron Seal with- 
out the Figure of the Croſs, or even the Blade of a Knife, will 
do as well. WEE: 

Theſe Paſſages prove Aetius a Chfiſtian, but at the ſame 
Time ſuch a one as brings very little Credit to the Faith he 
profeſſed, ſince a ſmall Degree of Evidence was ſufficient to 
influence his Belief ; for, though the Truth of the Chriſtian 
Religion admits of all the Proof that a reaſonable Man could 
require, yet theſe Fooleries, the Effects of a miſtaken Zeal, 
which he ſeems to give Credit to, are not in the leaſt coun- 
tenanced either by Reaſon or Revelation. 

Upon the Whole Aetius appears to have been a very cre- 
dulous Man in many Inſtances, and was far from giving 
the Compoſition of Medicines which had acquired a Character, 
with a Deſign to expoſe them, as Dr. Friend thinks, for in the 
very Inſtances that are brought to prove this, I mean the Col- 
lyrium of Danaus, and the Antidotum Iſotheos, the Author 
does not ſeem to diſpute the Reality of the Virtues attri- 
buted to them, but mentions their great Price in all Ap- 
pearance with a View to increaſe his Readers Opinion of their 
Value, | | 

Notwithſtanding the Credulity of Aetius, he is a very va- 
luable Author, and has preſerved many Things conſiderable 


with Reſpect to the Practice of Phyſic in his Collections from 


Authors whoſe Works ate now loſt. Of this frequent Inſtances 
will occur in the practical Part of this Work, for which 
Reaſon I ſhall omit taking Notice of them in this Place; 

Fabricius and Friend relate, that in ſome Manuſcripts he is 
ſtiles Thune &i, Comes Obſeguii, which the laſt- mentioned 
Author explains, The chief Officer of thoſe who uſed to go before the 
Emperor as his Attendance and Harbingers. 

His Works are at preſent divided into four Tetrabibli, and 
each of them into four Sermones, which are again ſubdivided 
into Chapters. This Diviſion appears not to have been made 
by Aetius himſelf, but was probably the Work of ſome Co- 
pyiſt, that tranſcribed his Writings ſince the Time of Pho- 
tius, for in his Days they were divided into ſixteen Books, 
the Number of Sermones which the four Tetrabibli con- 
tain, 

Photius fays, that Aetius did not only make his Collecti- 
ons from the ſame Authors that Oribaſius extracted his from, 
which he dedicates to Julian, Euftathius, and Eunapius, but 
alſo from the Therapeutic Tracts of Galen, and from Ar- 
chigenes, and Rufus, and beſides theſe from Dioſcorides, So- 


. ranus, Philagrius, Philomenus, Poſidonius, and ſome others 


_ had made their Names famous for their Skill in Phy- 
c. 


He begins his Works (ſays our Author) with the Virtues 


of ſimple Medicines and Aliments, which he abbreviates from 


Galen, and cloſes with the Sixteenth Book, which treats of 


the Diſeaſes of Women; to which he adds ſome Chapters 


containing Medicines to clear the Face, and cleanſe the Skin, 
with the Preparation of Oinantharia [Sweet Ointments made 
with Nine and Lilies] and other Things of the like Kind. 
. the Work begins and ends; but, to be more particu- 

r, | 

The Firſt Book treats, in a ſummary Way, of the Nature 
of ſimple Medicines and Aliments. This is the firſt Sermo 
of the. firſt Tetrabiblos, according to the preſent Diviſion of 
his Works. | 

The Second ſpeaks of the Virtues and Uſe of metallic Sub- 
ſtances, and of Animals, both whole, and their Parts, in a 
compendious Manner. And this may be reckoned to contain 
no inconſiderable Part of the Materia Medica, This is the ſe- 
cond Sermo of the firſt Tetrabiblos. 

The Third Book treats of Gymnaſtics and its Preparato- 
ries. Then, after ſpeaking of inſenſible Evacuations, he diſ- 


- courſes largely on Phlebotomy, diſtinguiſhing the different Ways 


of Section, and directing the Form and Bigneſs of the Inci- 


vo - fron, with the Time and Meaſure of Evacuation. He goes 
Ss In his Works. One in Tetrabiblos 2. Serm, 4. Cap. 50. 


on to the Section of an Artery, preſcribes a Medicine to 
ſtop the Bleeding of an Artery, ſpeaks of Cupping, Scari- 


fication, and the Choice of Leeches. From thenee he pro- 
| ceeds to treat of Cathartics, and the different Preparations of 
. purging Wines, of purging Meads, and medicated purging 
) Wines, of Abſinthaton, Roſaton, Honey of Rofes, and Oxy- 
mel, purging Garum, Honey, Metheglin,, and Oxygarum, of 
w Was brought out of the Belly of the Whale. Then, 


emollient Broths, Milk, and purging Olives. Concerning all 
theſe he gives Directions; and proceeds to compound Oxy- 
poria, and different Sorts of Cathartics, to purging Loaves, 
and Troches. He deſcribes the purging Medicines prepared of 
Aloes, and alſo of Salts [' Adwnddpiz » ahere] with the five * 
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He preſcribes Help for thoſe who have taken Purgatives which 
will not work, — on the Contrary, evacuate too much; 
ives his Advice concerning Emetics, ſhews the Virtues of 
bore, and the Perſons for whom it is proper, and who 
are qualified to take it; how to make Experiments of the 
Strength of Hellebore, and how the Patient is to prepare 
himfelf for the taking of it ; of the various Uſes of Helle- 
bore, and the different Ways of adminiſtring it, and the Care 
that ought to be taken of thoſe who have drank it. He pro» 
ceeds to purging Epithems, and takes Notice of thoſe Parts 
of our Bodies which may be purged, as the Eyes, Ears, and 
the reſt in Order, Of Suffumigations producing the ſame 
Effect, and of Medicines evacuating the ſmall Inteſtines, and 
the concave Part of the Liver and its Appurtenances ; of 
the Air, Winds, and Significations of the Stars ; of Waters, 
of Baths natural and artificial; of cold Bathing [Ywxgasia;] of 
Baths of Oil [r5; i N dow] of pouring Water on the 
Face [r3 wewwnre copdrw] of Perfuſions, Inſeſſions, Irrigations, 
and dry Fomentations [wvgdow;]. Moreover the Book treats 
of the various Kinds of Cataplaſms; of the Dropax, Pication, Si- 
napiſm, Rubification [Pwrys] and metaſyncritical Remedies 
[peracuyzerat; Bordiuaon]. This is the third Sermo of the firſt 
Tetrabiblos. 

In his Fourth Book he diſcourſes on Regimen, or the Me- 
thod of ing Health. Here he begins with the Nature 
of Infants, deſcribes their Diſeaſes, and gives Remedies, 'Then 
he preſcribes a proper Regimen for all Ages and Conditions 
of Life ; tells when we are to exchange Fleſh for a thinner 
Diet; treats of Laſſitude from Exerciſe, and its different Kinds; 
of Laflitude from Venery z of that Species which ariſes 
from no manifeſt Cauſe, and which they call ſpontaneous ; 
of the Care we ought to take of Concoction; of Perſpiration 

and its Cure; of burning Heats [( and ſea- 
ſonable Friction; of Indigeſtion, Crapula [zpamram;] and equal 
2 Dyſcrafies [ipans; Ivoxpaciac]. How to know the beſt Tempe- 
rament; gives us the Characteriſtics of a hot Temperament, and 
of others, both ſimple and mixed, and that not only of the whole 
Body, but of the Head, Brain, Belly, Lungs, Heart, Liver, and 
Teſticles; and preſcribes Remedies for all their Diſorders, This 
is the fourth Sermo of the firſt Tetrabiblos. 

The Fifth is a Treatiſe of Diſeafes. Here firſt he recom- 
mends the Study of Hippocrates, and diſcourſes on Fevers, 
their Signs [onwawou;] Prognoſtics and Diagnoſtics, with their 
Cures, and whatever elſe belongs to this Branch of Medi- 
cine, in a very exact Manner, What is to be accounted 
the Beginning of Diſtempers, 
what we are to underſtand by Paroxyſm [rave and Re- 
miſſion, the Height and Declenſion [zxp43 z; rapzxus] of the 
Paroxyſm, either affecting the whole Body, or ſome Part of 
it. What are the Signs of Death or Recovery to the Patient, 
and which of them portend quick or flow, or in a middle 
Way, Deſtruction or Delivery. Of the Signs of Pulſes, and 
Diagnoftics by Urines, and what is to be learnt by them ; 
of the Marks of Excrements, with the Signs and Prognoftics 

of Vomiting; of an Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, and of the 
Catamenia ; of the critical Signs of Sweats and Abſceſſes, and 
what may be gathered from the Spittle. That a ſkilful Phyſi- 
cian will know when a Diſeaſe is paſt a Solution, and when 
it only ſeems to be ſo, and can foretel the Day and Hour when 
the Sick will die. He goes on to treat of general, epidemic, 
and peſtilential Diſtempers, of ſuch as, on ſome Occaſions, 
are ſeized with Faintings, and of Lipothymies and their Cauſes; 
of Pain in the Head, Ears, and Eyes; Want of Sleep, and 
Dulneſs of Sight attending a Fever; of ſuch as under a 
Fever are ſeized with an Hzmo , and their Cure, and 
what Care ought to be taken of feveriſh Patients, Moreover, 
it treats of the Bladder, of Difficulty of Urine, Pains in the 
Loins, Exulceration of the Parts about the Os Sacrum, of 
the Teſticles and Anus, Breakings out of Puſtules [iZa#4uarz ] 
over the whole Body, or ſome Part thereof ; of Tremors and 
Convulſions, and gives a Detail of Medicines which are both 
agreeable and effectual. This is the firſt Sermo of the ſecond 

| Tetrabiblos. | 

Aetius, in his Sixth Book, treats of the Diſorders incident 
to the Head and Brain univerſally, and not only deſcribes them, 
but ſhews a Way to cure them. He to ſpeak of thoſe 

who are bit by a mad Dog, of the Apoplexy and Palſy ; of 
the Reſolution of the Eye-brow, Eyelid, Tongue, vocal Inſtru- 
ments, and Oeſophagus; and preſcribes Cures for them all. 
'T hence he goes on to the Spaſmus Cynicus, and ſhews how to 
cure a Reſolution of the Bladder, Penis, and Inteſtinum Rec- 
„or any other Member; treats of a Tetanus 
Trede] and of the different Sorts of Headaches, from what- 
ever Cauſe they ariſe, of a Cephalaia an intenſe Pain in the 
Had and a Hemicrania [a Pain confined to one Side of the 
Head]; preſcribes a Cure for the Alopecia, and Defluxions of the 
Hair, and for bald Eyebrows ; gives Receipts for dying, curl- 

„ eradicating Hair; to make it fine, and to prevent its 
ſhedding ; and teaches the Making of · Pſilothra [Ointments to 
fetch off Hair]; ſpeaks moreover, of the Pituriaſis [a Sort 


4 


and that the ſame is threefold ; 


-the Bladder, of ſuch as cannot hold their 
the Inflammation, Hæmo 


ſame Part; of a Satyriaſis, Priapiſmus, Gonorrho © 
nereal Dreams. To all theſe Diſtempers, as far 20 


and Medicines for Impotency, This is the thi 
third Tetrabiblos. | "a, and 
5 
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of Scurf} Phthiriaſis {louſy Diſeaſe] Achores, and thoſe þ 
ſtules [if94ars] which rife about the Head without au, © 
nifeſt Cauſe z for all theſe and the like Diſtempers e r 
us a Cure; alſo for thoſe various Indiſpoſitions from gg?" 
Cauſes, to which the Ear is- incident; for an Hæmor bow 
from that Part, and for the Parotides. Thence he jag, 
the Noſe, and its Diſtempers, when he treats of Stem," 
ries, and how to ſuppreſs immoderate Sneezing. This is the 
cond Sermo of the ſecond Tetrabiblos. | 
In the Seventh he proceeds to conſider the Nature of 6 
Eye, and thoſe manifold Diſorders to which it is ſubjeq, yy, 
ther they proceed from an internal or external Cauſe, jy, ;. 
ſtructs us in the Section of an Artery, in ſearifying the g, 
ciput [TixowPwps, the Edition of Photius's Bibliotheca at Rug 
1653, has it ow! oxvfous, which Error has paſſed into the Laty 
Tranſlation] and the Forehead, in the Method: of Bleeding 
among the reſt he gives us Preſcriptions for Ointment, G 
taplaſms, and various Sorts of Collyriums 3 and all thi; u 
no ſmall Accuracy and Judgment. This is the third Smeg 
the ſecond Tetrabiblos. 1G M 1 
In the Beginning of the | Eighth he has ſomething h h, 
about adorning and ſetting off the Eyebrows 5 then ſel 
of a black Eye, how it comes, and how to cure it; teach 
us to defend the Face from Burning, either by Sun er Wut 
to preſerve the ſame from Wrinkles, to alter a black 
with other additional Beautifyings, and to diffuſe a good Sip 
over the Skin. Hence he paſſes to conſider at large the Di 
tempers incident to the Face, Mouth, and T'onſik, wiz 
from an internal or external Cauſe, - He treats of the yay 
Maladies to which the Teeth are liable, and preſcribes a Cup 
alſo thoſe of the Tongue, Uvula, and all that are compri 
within the of the Mouth. Among this Number a 
the Cynanche and the Synanche, which have their Seat in th 
Jaws; the Tonſils alſo have their Place among the ref, & 
ſhews a Way to revive thoſe who are ſtrangled, but not daf 
diſcourſes on the Diſeaſes of the Arteries, and their Reas 
dies; of Coughs alſo, and Catarrhs, where he preſcribes Au 
dynes for the Congh, with Suffumigations and Epithems, A 
ter theſe he conſiders thoſe who are afflifted with Afhng 
Difficulty of Breathing, and Palpitations of the Heart ; al 
having firſt treated of the Diſeaſes of the Breaſt and Lug 
he cloſes the Book with a Diſcourſe on the Pleuriſy, the nd 
and the reputed one, deſcribes them both, and ſhews a Mp 
thod of Cure. This is the fourth Sermo of the ſecond To 
trabiblos, | 
The Ninth Book begins with the cardiac Paſſion, andpw 
ceeds to ſpeak of thoſe who have their Stomach affected wil 
Atra Bilis, or the Mouth of the Ventricle any Way dilorde 
deſcribing the Cataplaſms, and other Remedies for the var 
Diſtempers of the Stomach, Here he conſiders the C:kf 
thoſe who ſuffer Convulſions of the Stomach, after the Man 
of epileptic Patients; treats alſo of Want of Appetite, «f 
canine Appetite, of Indigeſtion, and their Cures, Thea 
ſhews how to cure a Surfeit, and preſcribes a Remedy for 
ſtiveneſs ; treats moreover of Flatulencies, the iliac Pal 
and the Colic, of Fluxes of the Belly, and what is call 
Diſpoſition to the -Colic, of Colliquations, of Worms, m 
and broad, of thoſe called Aſcarides, and of the Affection 
the Inteftines, He preſcribes a Remedy for thoſe who! 
ſwallowed Gold, Braſs, or any ſuch Thing; as alſo for 
as labour under a Dyſentery, to be taken at the Mouth, 
jected beneath, ſuch as Paſtils, Suppoſitories, Ointments, 
thems; and at laſt ends his Book with treating of 2 A 
tery. This is the firſt Sermo of the third Tetrabiblos. 
He begins his Tenth Book with the Liver, its Weakne, 
other Diſorders, and preſcribes Medicines for them. Ti" 7 
ceeds to conſider the Affections of the Spleen, and its various 
orders, ſuch as Inflations, Inflammations, Scirrhoſitics, pi 
2 Tumors, and Hardneſs, and ſhews 5 to 77 1 
theſe, of the Jaundice, Cachexy, ropiy 5 
you whence every A. of theſe Diſtempers proceeds, and 
you in a Way and Method how to cure them. This is 8 
cond Sermo of the third Tetrabiblos. 1 
The Eleventh Book treats of a Diabetes, and the hu 
of the Reins, of bloody Urine, of Stone in the Kids 
Bladder, of Inflammation, Hardneſs, and Suppurath' . | 
Kidnies; of Dyſury, Strangury, and —_ 5 i den 


bod, Tub 
Clots of B * 


” 


and Ulcers in the Bladder ; alſo of the Flux an 


he aſſigns proper Cauſes, and ſubjoins the necellary A 
and Cures: At the End of this Book he preſcrid® = 


In his Twelfth Book he conſiders the Sciati "4g 
Gout, and examines into the Cauſes, both E Rewd 
cular, of theſe Diftempers, and preſcribes Variety 
for them, and for other Diſorders conſequent upon © 
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Ways of Evacuation, the Chriſms, Emol- 
l the & and the Ointments, as alſo the 
— Cathartics, and Antidotes, and Abundance of other 
dings proper to give Relief under theſe Diſeaſes. This is the 
durth Sermo of the third Tetrabiblos, : 
His Thirteenth treats of the Bites of Animals, what Alterati- 
ns and Symptoms they produce in the Subject bitten, and how 
remove and cure them. He makes the like Obſervations on 
nimals that ejaculate their Poiſon, and points out thoſe Plants 
4 Herbs which are venomous and deſtructive, with ſingular 
're and Diligence. He diſcourſes on Fungi, Bull's Blood, 
4 Milk clotted in the Stomach; informs us what metalline 
bſtances are hurtful to an Animal, when taken inwardly ; 
plains how drinking of cold Water or Wine may be hurt- 
: makes Obſervations on thoſe who are ſtrangled, drowned, 
precipitated from ſome high Place; of Precaution and Fore- 
ht in Brute Animals, eſpecially domeſtic ones, He then 
courſes of the Theriaca Andromachi, of Vipers, gives its 
| reparation, Uſes, Seaſons of uſing it, Ways to try it, the 
e, and the Diſtempers in which it is properly adminiſtered ; 
we other Theriacz, particularly the Antidotus Mithrida- 
| or Mithridate, its Preparation, Uſe, and in what Caſes it 


so be adminiſtered, To this he ſubjoins other Antidotes, 
WE to them the two Cyphi [precious Ointments . From 
nce he proceeds to write of the Elephantiaſis, of pruriginous 
tions [w1op3% andre] Plydraces, and Puſtules ariſing 
n Sweat [o3edxw g iNewridr] ulcerous Eruptions ¶ has 
e] in the Legs, Scars from Ulcers which blacken 
WE deform the Body. He proceeds to treat of the two Species 
= Alphus LA., a Kind of Leproſy] and of the Leuce [urn. 
White Sort of Leproſy] and laſtly of the Leproſy ; ſhews their 
Wicinal and Cauſes, and preſcribes their Cures, This is the 
_ Scrmo of the fourth Tetrabiblos. 
ln the Fourteenth Book Aetius treats with great Accuracy 
me various Diſeaſes incident to the Anus, of Warts [8%] 
Fiſſures in the Pudenda, of a Phlegmon, Carbuncle, pha- 
enic Ulcers, and ſuch as have their Seat in the urinary Paſ- 
es ; of a ſcabbed Scrotum, of an Inflammation in that Part 
| the Teſticles, and the Species of Herniz ; of the Compo- 
on of Plaiſters, and the Way of preparing the Ingredients, 
treats moreover of wounded and bruiſed Nerves, of Buboes, 
| Phlegmons in general; alſo of Abſceſſes, and hollow Ul- 
„ declaring their Nature, and preſcribing Remedies for all, 
| alſo for Worms bred in Ulcers, and againſt the Spreading; 
trefying, and Bleeding of the ſame. He carries on his Diſ- 
arſe to a Sinus, Fiſtula, Gangrene, Sphacelus, cancerated 
mors, Carbuncles, Eryſipelas, Herpes, Terminthus, and Pu- 
les, ſpecifying their Cauſes and Cures. He preſcribes heal- 
Medicines for ſuch as are burnt with Fire, ſcalded with Wa- 
or ſcourged with Whips ; for Abrafions, Galls, Contuſions, 
re the Fleſh is whole or broken [care irre 1 gwnion;] 
Convulſions, Contorſions, Luxations, and Chilblains, not 
itting Excreſcences over the Nails, Whitlows [wrqvyor, 
ag] Nails cruſhed, bloody, looſe, or rotten ; alſo to make 
þ Nails grow out in the Room of thoſe which are fallen off, 
get off Rings that are grown into the Fleſh, to cure Corns 
| Chaps in the Feet, and alſo Varices. The Book con- 
les with the Management and Cure of the Dracunculi in 
Arms and Legs, This is the ſecond Sermo of the fourth 


rabiblos. 


tous, emphyſematous. indurated, and incyſted Tumors, of 
nz, Bronchocele, Melicerides, Steatomata, Ganglia, Aneu= 
ns, Favi, and Hydrocephalus. Of all theſe you have the 
gin, and Cauſes, with the chirurgical and other Methods of 
re, and the Preparation of many and various Sorts of 
ters. This is the third Sermo of the fourth Tetrabi- 


In the Sixteenth, and laſt, the Author treats of the Situa- 
, Structure, and Magnitude, of the Womb, with the Sea- 
8 of its Purgation and Semination. Of Conception, of the 
ubs of Fœecundity, and having actually conceived, and of 
Symptoms peculiar to pregnant Women. Of the great 
de that is to be taken of them; who are qualified for ea- 
Labour, and who are unhappy in that Reſpect. Of hard 
bours, and preternatural Births, of the Cæſarean Section, 
Ertraction of the Secundines; what are the Cauſes of In- 
undity in Man or Woman. For all theſe fore - mentioned 
b, Remedies are provided in this Book ; as, for Inſtance, 
wons, Peſſaries, and Suffumigations are preſcribed to. pro- 
© Conception. Hence he goes on to the Diſeaſes of Wo- 
v Breaſts, which he treats of in a ſkilful Manner, ex- 
ng their Origin, Effence, chirurgical and other Methods 
re, After this, he enquires into the Cauſes of the Ob- 
an of the Menſes, of their too plentiful EMux, both the 
| E the white z of Hyſterics, and a Fluor albus, with excel - 
| telcriptions in theſe Caſes, He proceeds to treat of other 
"Pers of the Uterus; as Abſceſſes, oedematous Tumors, 
®* Droply, Ulcers, &c. and other Things of the like Kind, 
"age, to ſpeak of the Phimoſis, and: Imperforation, 
like Incidents, with their proper Remedies ;z alſo 


he Fifteenth Book contains the Theory and Cure of cede- jon. 
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of the Section of the Nymphæ, Cercofis, the Hernla var̃icd- 
ſa, Thymi, and ſuch like; and how to cure them. To all 
theſe he ſubjoins ſome Smegmata [a Sort of Waſh-balls] for 
the Face, and other Parts of the Body, with Preſcriptions 
for the Compoſition of ſome precjous Ointments, with which 
he cloſes his Treatiſe of the Art of Medicine. This is the fourth 
Sermo of the fourth Tetrabiblos. | 

This Work of Aetius, in my Opinion, excels the Synop- 
ſes of Oribaſius, I mean thoſe dedicated to Euſtathius and 
Eunapius, on all Accounts; for he does not only give us the 
Definitions, the Cauſes, the Diagnoſtics, and Prognoſtics, in 
a more perſpicuous Manner, but is more full and copious in 
the therapeutic Part. And he is not only his Superior in 
thoſe Reſpects, but even in what he has epitomiſed from 
Galen, both in Perſpicuity, and Extenſiveneſs, as compre- 
hending more Diſeaſes. But, perhaps, there is no. Compari- 
ſon between this Work and that of Oribaſius, which takes 
up ſeventy Books, becauſe our Author has not only omitted 
Anatomy, which Oribaſius has explained, but has faid nothing 
about the Uſe of the Parts, which indeed more properly comes 
under the Conſideration of a Philoſopher than a Phyſician. 
On theſe Accounts, perhaps, it will be thought inferior to the 
fore-mentioned Epitome of Galen's Works. But, to ſpeak 
my Mind freely, in this negligent Age, which minds nothing 
leſs than the Sick, I would recommend this Collection above 
all other Works of that Kind, eſpecially to thoſe who do not 
care to ſearch into the Depth of the Theory of Medicines, 
but have the Health of Mankind more at Heart, They will 
here find Remedies in Abundance, and an ample Recompence 
for all their Pains and Study on this valuable Piece of Medicine; 
Phot Biblioth. 1 E 

This is the Character Photius beſtows on Aetius, and Cor- 
xray agrees with him fo exactly, that he ſeems to tranſcribe 

im. | 

Of the Works of Aetius, only the two firſt Tetrabibli, or 
eight firſt Books, have yet been printed in Greek, and theſe only 
once in Folio, at Venice, 1534, The reſt are ſaid to remain 
in Manuſcript in many Libraries. 

Johannes Baptiſta Montanus, a Phyſician of Verona, was 
the firſt who publiſhed a Latin Tranſlation of all his Works, at 
Baſil, 1535, in Folio. 

In 1542, Janus Cornarius publiſhed his Tranſlation of all 
the Works of Aztius at Baſil in Folio. This has been ſeveral 
Times reprinted, and is publiſhed amongſt the Medice Artis 
Principes, by H. Stevens. | | | 
AETOLPHLEBES. "Aer? af. Eaxgle-veins, Accords 
ing to the Report of Ruffus Epheſius, Philiſtio; an Italian Phy- 
ſician, who wrote in the Doric Dialect, which was ſpoken 
in that Part of Italy where he was born, called certain Veins 
which aſcend through the Temples to the Head by this Nanie, 
Ruffus Epheſ. L. 1. C. 33 2 „ 

ATOLION. 'Animxw. The ſame as Gramm Cnidium. 
Gorreus, See CniDla GRANA. | Eh 
_ AETOMA, *Azmoua. The. Roof 7 a Houſe. This Word 
is uſed by Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Articulis, and for that 
Reaſon claims a Place here. 

AETONYCHUM. From Arts, an Eagle, arid*Owt, a Claw, 
or Nail. The fame as Lithoſpermon, fo called from the Hard- 
neſs of the Seeds. See LiTHOSPERMON. 

AFFAX, Ar FARx, or AFFAR1s, Ink, Rulandus. Fohns 


AFFECTIO, or Ar FEC TUS. An Afe&#im, This is ex- 
preſſed in Greek by Habs. It ſignifies a Diſorder that all, 
or any Part of the Body is affected with, or ſuffers. Thus 
Aﬀettio Calica is the Colie z Affettio Melancholica is Melan- 


choly. And in this Manner by adding an Adjective to A fecłia, 


or Afﬀettus, moſt Diſtempers, to which the Body is ſubject, are 
expreſſed. | | 

AFFENICUM. . The Seal. Rulandus. 
"_ FEOS. The ſame as Aphe, Spuma, Froth, or Foam, Nu. 

AFFIDRA. Ceruſs. Rulandus, 1 ; 
AFFION. A Name for Opium. A particular Sort of Elec- 
tuary alſo prepared in Bantam, in which Opium is an Ingre- 
dient, is thus called. It is famous for exciting Courage and 
venereal Vigour. Caftellus. | 

AFI. A Us, or, as it is ſometimes wrote, Ap FLAT us. 
A Vapour, or, as the Country People call it, a Blaſt, preſerv- 
ing the Analogy of. the Latin Word, which the Body 
with ſome ſudden and dangerous Diſtemper. It is uſed to ex- 
preſs. ſuch violent Effects of ſomething contained in the Air, 
or of the Bites of Serpents, and- is often applied to Inchants 
ments, with a View to which Horace ſays: 


: ” 


. Canidia afflaſſet pejor ſerpentibus Afris, 


. AFFLICTIO. ArrIIcriex. I do not know that this 

has been admitted into the Catalogue of Diſtempers, but it. is 

certainly productive of a great many, and thoſe. often fatal. 

For, according to the vulgar Way 4 expreſling it, many Peo- 
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ple die of a broken Heart, and for Reaſons that appear very 


It is known, that thoſe Paſſions of the Mind, which in- 


creaſe the Velocity of the Blood, augment the Stricture, Len- 
_ fity, or Elaſticity of the animal Fibres, This Effect theſe 


Paſſions have in common with every other Cauſe which makes 
the Heart contract with greater Force, and expel the Blood 
from it with more Strength. Becauſe, under theſe Circum- 
Aances, the Blood acte with a greater Force, or, as the Ma- 
thematicians call it, Momentum, upon the ſolid Parts, and the 
reciprocal Action of the Veſſels on the Blood is alſo increaſed; 
hence, with Reſpect to the Solids, the Application of Part to 
Part is brought about with more Force, or, in others Words, 
what is ſupplied by Nutrition is more firm, With Reſpect to 
the Fluids, theſe, being preſſed upon by the Solids with an in- 
creaſed Strength, are more compacted together, and conſequently 
contain an equal or perhaps a greater Quantity of Matter under a 
leſs Surface, The Secretions alſo are performed with more 
Vigour, and a great Part of the watery Particles is ſeparat- 
ed from the Blood, and carried off by the proper Emuncto- 
ries. Hence the Fibres are rendered hard, elaſtic, and rigid, 
and the .animal Strength is in general increaſed, But if this 
State is carried d a certain Point, various Diſeaſes are 
thence produced, as Madneſs, Inflammations, Gout, Stone, 
and malignant Ulcers. | 


The Paffions, -uſually ſaid to produce theſe Effects, are An- 


ger, Envy, and Hatred. Thus Achilles, the ſtrongeſt Man 
of the Grecian or Trojan Army, is repreſented as extremely 
paſſionate z and thus the envious Man is ſaid to grow lean in 
a-literal Senſe at the Proſperity of his Neighbour. 

But, on the Contrary, thoſe Paffions which diminiſh the 
Velocity of the Blood have an Effect directly the Reverſe; 
for the reciprocal Action betwixt the Solids and Fluids, being 
leflened, neither can be ſo compacted as in the other Caſe. 
The Secretions alſo muſt be carried on with lefs Vigour, and 
many Particles which ought to be diſcharged as of no Uſe 
to the ¶Cconomy of the Whole, are retained, hence the Muf- 
cles become relaxed and flabby, the Glands obſtructed, and 
the whole Habit bloated, and weak, 

The Paffions which induce this Alteration, are Fear, Grief, 
and thoſe alſo which cauſe a great Complacency, as Joy and 
Delight. Hence Fear and Grief are obſerved to bloat thoſe 
affected much with either; and Proſperity to make People fat, 
which are both Degrees of Relaxation. 

It will be difficult to ſpecify the Manner how the Paffions 
either increaſe or diminiſh the Force of the Heart, till fuch 
Time as the Action of the Soul upon the Body is better 
known. Inftead therefore of attempting this, I ſhall give a 
remarkable Inſtance of the Effect of Affiitions from the Hiſtory 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 

A Lady of Dauphiny, aged Forty - ſeven, being ſeized 
with a violent Sorrow on Account of the Death of her only 
Son, in September, 1729, began, from that Time, to 
fall into a very languiſhing Condition, and a Leanneſs that 
fill grew upon her. At the End of nineteen Months, M. 
Patras, Doctor of Phyſic at Grenoble, who obliged the Aca- 
demy with this Relation, found her under a flow Fever, and 
felt a hard Tumor in 'the H wm, of the uſual Big- 
neſs of the Uterus, three Months and a half after Concep- 
tion; and, indeed, he thought it was the Uterus itſelf. This 
—_ _ her Misfortune, had loft her Menſes for ſome 

ime paſt. 

The Diſeaſe grew more and more conſiderable, the whole 
Abdomen ſwelled, the Water was felt in its Cavity, and Tap- 
ping was reſolved upon, which was performed twice at her 
Seat in the Country, the Autumn of 1731. At the firſt Ope- 
wy ada eee at the Second nothing 
at all, | 

As this Swelling of the Abdomen, which continually in- 
creaſed, cauſed a violent Oppreſſion on the Breaſt, M. Patras 
was for another Tapping, but in a different Place, The Phyſi- 
cian, who had directed the firſt, had no Concern or Thought 
of any Thing but the Aſcites, which was viſible before him, 
not dreaming of the Tumor in the H ium, which M. 
Patras was privy to, and which was then hid by the Dropſy. 
M. Patras then choſe another Place for the Tapping; but, 
to his great Aſtoniſhment, there came out nothing but ſome 
Drops of Blood. Notwithſtanding this, the FluQuation of 
the Waters in the Abdomen was very ſenſible, inſomuch that 
M. Patras thought himſelf obliged not to be diſcouraged by 
thoſe hitherto fruitleſs Attempts of "Tapping, ſince all other 
Remedies had no Effect. In ſhort, the ion was renew 
ed, and there came fofth juſt nothing. 8 M 

After this the Legs of the Patient broke without any Aſſiſ- 
ſtance, whence in the Space of "fifteen Pays iſſued out Abun- 
dance of Seroſities, which, at leaſt in Part, belonged to the 
Abdomen, for the Oppreſſion on the Breaſt was conſiderably 
diminiſhed ; but this Relief was the onl 
The flow Fever ſtill continued, and I. 
then eaſily perceive the Tumor in the Hypogaſtrium, ſound 
it very much augmented. Beſides this, it was accompanied 


. | Patras, who could Fos AFRICANUs MINOR SIMPLICI FLORF' | 
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with a raiſed Border, in Form of a Girdle, which we 


it from one Side to the other. This Girdle was 2 *ero ill, ha 
Conſiſtence, and bore out about half an Inch. « ſoft the Gre 
At laſt, the Patient, quite exhauſted of Strength, and fig. ET 

. * Ng | 


fully lean and extenuated, could no longer take an gal 
nance, but died the firſt of May, 1732. 7 

The Body being opened, to paſs over the Difficulty of 
entangling the Parts, which had hardly preſerved any Th,” 
their natural Diſpoſition, M. Patras very plainly perceive ng of 
the Tumor of the Hypogaſtrium which he had fir — 
and which he thought had been the Uterus, was indeed the ke 
Kidney, fo prodigiouſly increafed in Bulk, that it we; a 
thirty-five Pounds. Its natural Structure was altered, in Pl 
portion to that Augmentation of Bulk and Weight. Wig 
looked like a Girdle, whoſe Bearing out might be felt 
the Colon, which paſſed above the Tumor, and had fy 
thereto, 


It is now no longer to be wondered, that the W W The ut! 
felt floating in the Abdomen, and yet that the 1 noſe — 
none of them out. For theſe Waters only floating in dr 1 _ 
Spaces left void by that enormous Maſs of the Kidney ; te, A 4 


was not a ſufficient Quantity found in the very Places u 1 Mout 


the Trocar had penetrated. Perhaps a little too 
and took another Situation, ſo tac tions the ln 1 _ 
taken out, and the Cannula came to be applied, it met mit 41 * =, 
nothing but a Mas too folid for its Purpoſe. What b rr f. 
worthy of Obſervation in this ſtrange Accident, is the bm forth! 
of great Aflitions in changing, to ſuch an 'exceflive Mice t. 
the very Structure of the Human Body. Hit. de LA by, Gd. All w 
des Sciences, Amte 17 32. _ iſono 
AFFODIUS. A Sort of Serpent, according to Caftlly 4 that 
the fame as the Hæmorrhous, or very like it. Aude, k 
AFFORMAS. Glaſs. Rulandus. =. therefo! 
AFFRENGI. Red Lead. Rulandus, | in Mea 
AFFRODINA, The ſame as Vm. Rulandus, Miller rec 


AFFRONITUM. See APHRONIT UM. 


AFFROTON. Fry. Rulandu. 1 
AFFUSIO. Afuſon. The Pouring a Liquor upon wil £ that it 
_ -— Sometimes it fignifies the ſame as df by give th 
ra 8 
AFRA. An Ofrich. See STRUTHIOCAMELUs, hogs 
AFRAGAR, Ferdigreaſe. Rulendus. reſſed Ju 
- AFRICANUS FLOS. African Flower. There ar: ma ure us 
Species of this Plant; the fourth mentioned by Gerard is th Henbane 
diſtinguiſhed : the Ju 
Othanna, Offic. Othonma; Tagetes Indicus; Hu African ch grows 
Chab. 358. Tagetes Indicus minor OI. Furs) feve Caryph 18 £4 
lus Tndicus, fue Flos Africanus, J. B. 3. 98. Raii Hiſt, i. 38 they w 
Boerh. Ind. A. 114. Tourn, Inſt. 488. Elem. Bot. 300. M ſome ha 


Aphricames minor ſimplici flore, Ger. 611. Emac, 750, A he Juice 
Africanus minor ſimplex, Park, Parad. 304. Tanacttum 4f ire Clear 
canum five Flos Africanus minor, C. B. 133. Chyſanthmm/ tever ma 


fricanum Tamacet folio , ove minus flore ſimplict, Hi It is 1 
Oxon. 3. 16. Tlapalcoſatli Coarnchitl, —. Mexia ch, after 1 
V. Hern. 156. Tagetes minor flere luteo-rubeſcente, Act. Re Troches, 


Par. An. 1720. 315. AFRIcan MaryGoLD. | 
—_ mentions four Sorts of this Plant, the firſt 

FLos AFRICANU8 MAJOR PoLYANTH0s, Tir gi 
African double Marygold. 

This, the ſays, hath a great, long, brown, reddiſh Stk 
creſted, furrowed, and ſomewhat knobby, dividing ite 
wards the Top into other Branches; whereon grow L 
compoſed of many ſmall Leaves, ſet upon a middle Rb 
Couples, much like unto the Leaves of white Valerian, ber 
ing at the Top very fair and beautiful double yellow Flow 
greater and more double than the greateſt Damaſk-Ro, d 
ſtrong Smell, but not unpleaſant, The Flowers being F 
there ſucceedeth long, black, flat Seed; the whole Pant! 
riſhes at the firſt Approach of Winter. ; 

The Second differs not much from the Firſt, only th 
Plant is leſs, and brings forth more Flowers, we maſ ** 
fore call it, FL os Ar RICANUS MINOR MULTIFLOY 
De. double African d 

The Third be calls, Fe Arnie grun MAJ 1 
ci FLORE, The great ſingle French Marypold. : 

It hath a thick R ſome Fibres annexed 
from which riſeth up a thick - Stalk chamfered;and fun, 
of the Height of two Cubits, divided into other ſmall na, 
whereupon are ſet long Leaves, compact or compoſed of ! j 
little Leaves, like thoſe of the Aſh- tree, of a trons © 
yet not very unpleaſant. On the Top of the Branche Fu 
yellow ſingle Flowers, compoſed in the Middle ah 
of yellow Thrums hard thruſt together, paled about 
ges with a Border of yellow Leaves; after which Big 
long blaek Seed. The whole Plant peri a be 
Froſt, and muſt be ſown yearly as the other Sorts m 
The Fourth is called: | 


ſmall French Marygold. 1 ö 8 uy 
The common African, or as they vulgarly call it, French l 
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ſmall, weak, and tender Branches, trailing upon 

4 . leaning every Way, beſet with Leaves confiſting 
of many particular Leaves, indented about the Edges, which 
being held up 4 ainſt the Sun, or to the Light, are ſeen to 
full of Holes like a Sieve, even as thoſe of St. John's 


\ ort; the Flowers ſtand at the Top of the ſpriggy Branches, 
Cups, or Huſks, conſiſting of eight or 


5 ing from long e 
7 — yellow underneath, on the upper Side of a 
Wecper Yellow, tending to the Colour of a dark Crimſon 
Velret, as alſo ſoft in handling; but to defcribe the Colour 
Words, it is not poſſible, but this Way; lay upon Paper 
ith a Penſil a yellow Colour, called Maſticot, which, being 
, lay the ſame over with a little Saffron ſteeped in Water, 
Wine, which ſetteth forth moſt lively the Colour. The 
+ ole Plant is of a moſt rank and unwholeſome Smell, and 
W-riſheth at the firſt Froſt. ; 
The unpleaſant Smell, eſpecially of that common Sort with 
ole Flowers (that ſtuffeth the Head like to that of Hemlock) 
Ich ſhew, that it is of a poiſonous and cooling Quality; 
Wi al the ſame is manifeſt by divers Experiments; for I 
nember, faith Dodonæus, that I ſaw a Boy, whoſe Lips 
d Mouth, when he began to chew the Flowers, ſwelled 
Wtremely 3 as it hath often happened to them that playing 
S piping with Quills or Kexes of Hemlock, hold them a 
W hike between their Lips; likewiſe, he faith, we gave to a 
t the Flowers with their Cups, tempered with freſh Cheeſe, 
forthwith mightily ſwelled, and a little While after died ; 
Mice that have eaten of the Seed thereof have been found 
. All which Things declare, that this Herb is of a venomous 
| poiſonous Faculty; and that they are not to be hearken- 
to, that ſuppoſe this Herb to be a harmleſs Plant. So to 
nclude, theſe Plants are moſt venomous and full of Poiſon, 
| therefore not to be touched or ſmelled unto, much leſs 
{ in Meat or Medicine. Gerard's Herbal. 
Miller reckons up thirteen Species of theſe Plants. 

he fourth Species, mentioned by Gerard, is called Or Hox- 
J, as is taken Notice of above, But it does not appear cer- 

u, that it is the Othonna of Dioſcorides and Pliny, of which 
give the following Account : 

Wome aſſert the OTHonNnaA to be the Juice of the greater 
ine, others of the Glaucium; ſome will have it to be the 
refſed Juice of the Papaver corniculatum, while others pretend 
iſſure us that it is a Mixture of the Juices of female Pimper- 
Henbane, and Poppy; and to name no more, ſome affirm 
the Juice of a troglodytical Herb, called OTHonna, 
ch grows in that Part of Arabia, which borders upon E- 
Its Leaves are moſt like thoſe of Rocket, full of Holes, 
they were Moth-eaten, dirty, and few in Number; fo 
ſome have taken it for a Species of Anemone, 
he Juice exprefſed is proper for the Eyes, in Cafes that 
ire Cleanfing ; for it has a biting Quality, and abſterges 
tever may dim or caſt a Miſt before the Pupil of the 

It is ſaid, that a moift Subſtance diſtils from the Herb, 
ch, after it is waſhed and cleanſed from Gravel, is made up 

Troches, for the Purpoſes aforeſaid. But fome will have 
to be an Egyptian Stone, that is found in the Province 
Thebais, of the Colour of Copper, and of a hot biting Taſte, 
xd with an Aſtringency. Dioſ. L. 2. C. 21g. . 
DTHoONNA grows in Syria; it is like the Rocket, having 

2aves perforated in many Places, and a Flower like that 
Baffron, for which Reafon ſome have called it Anemone. 
Juice is good in Collyria, for it gently ſtimulates and dries, 
has an aftringent with its drying Quality. It clears the 
of Cicatrices and Nubeculz, and-whatever elſe incommodes 

Pl. Nat. Hift. L. 27. C. 12. | 
FROB. Rulandus explains this by Phembum noftrum, Cor- 
mmundum, I fappoſe he means Alchymiſtical Lead, which 
NTIMONY., | | , 
GA CRETENSIUM. This, according to Ray, is the 
um minus Beeticum of Parkinſon. Carduus lafteus 
s Camerarii, J. Bauh. Albis Maculis notatus, C. Bauh. 
ſmall Spaniſh Milk Thiſtle. See 81L YBUM. , 
GCALACTIA, Ape ri. From « Negative, and y, 
A Defeft of Milk in Obilabed. Hence ay r., aga- 
„ an Epithet given to a Woman that has no Milk when 
ies in by Hippocrates. | 
GALLOCHDM, is a Sort of Wood, which is 
| India and Arabia, like the Thya, marked with Spots, 
Herous, of a bitterifh aſtringent Taſte, with a thin ſkinny 
and ſomewhat mottled. | 
bewed, or the Mouth rinſed with the DecoQtion, it 
vreath ſweet ; dried and powdered, it ſerves as a Diapaſm 
ſume] for the whole Body, and is uſed in Buffumigations, 
pd of Frankincenſe, The Weight of a Dram of the Root, 
5 cures the exceffive Humidity, Laxneſs, and burning Heat 
e Stomach [uſually called the Heart burn]. Drank in Wa- 
3 relieves thoſe who are afflicted with Pains in the Side or 
4 Dr under a Dyſentery, or the Gripes. Droſeorides. 
n an Indian Tree, whoſe ſweet-ſcented Wood is called 
2 and is the ſame with Agallochum. *AXn is an Herb, 


Germ. 


as much Indian as the other; but growing alſo in other Coutts 
tries, whoſe Juice is recommended among the principal Ca- 
thartics, chiefly on Account of its Bitterneſs. Hence we ſe 
that moſt Authors, both antient and modern, have confounded 
the aromatic with the purging Aloe. Apallochum is from the 
Hebrew e, Ahaloth, The Maſculine dux, Abel, whoſe 
Plural is on, Ahalim, is found, they ſay, to bear the ſame 
Signification. Thence come the Greek dn, which was very 
much in Uſe among the later Greeks, who alſo ſay Er, 
whereas the Antients more frequently uſed Ayd4x: ; and yet 
the Septuagint were not ignorant of the aromatic n The 
cathartic dn, in Syriac, is y Olar. Hence that Word 
came to be adopted by the Greeks, The Arabic has its Celar, 
Sebar. In an antient Grzco-Arabic Gloſſary, we find written, 
on, 1 an, In the printed Serapion, Laber is injudiciouſly put 
for Saber. A very antient Latino-Arabic Gloſſary interprets 
Alte by Seru ; and Seru is the Cypreſs-Tree, in the ſame Book. 
And Seru, by an antient Interpreter of Aviſena, is taken for 
the fame Tree. I am of Opinion, that the Author of that old 
Gloſſary put this Seru for the aromatic Aloe, A manuſcript 
Copy of Dioſcorides, of great Antiquity, with Arabic Notes, 
under the Word ax, ſubjoins, with an Article ſthe Arabic Ar- 
ticle AI] Alcebar. Hence comes the Spaniſh Acern. 
As for the aromatic Aloe, or Agallochum, the later Greeks; 
who are beholden for it to the Arabians, make two Species of 
it, Aydvoyo Its [ Agallochum Indicum] and Aydvoxye Elves [ As 
gallachum Sinphi]. So I find it in Charito, the Phyſician, In 
Serapion's Interpreter, Sei is wrongly put for Senf or Sinfi 3 
from an Indian Iſland, called Sin- F or there is a Difference 
between the Sinfic, and what they call the Indian Agallochum. 
The latter is ſo denominated, rather from its Colour than its 
Country, for they call the Black by this Name, which is the 
moſt valuable Sort, So of the varions Kinds of Myrobalans, 
which are all Indian, only the Black is honoured with that 
Name. And in other Things I have obſerved the Appellati- 
on of Indian beſtowed on the blacker Sort. The Indian Agallo- 
chum is alſo mentioned by Aviſena, under the Letter A, where 
he enumerates the ſeveral Kinds that come from different Parts 
of India, as the Mundalic, the Cumeric, thoſe which come 
from Calay and China, and others. In that Chapter, he ren- 
ders Hand by an Arabic Word, which ſignifies Wood in gene- 
ral. Haud alſo with them ſignifies a Flute; and we [the 
French] too call a Flute Wood, Hautbois, which, perhaps, is 
compounded of the Arabic Word and its Interpretation, But 
Agaltlochum was called Haud ar tex, by Way of Eminence; 
and this was its proper Name among the Arabians. Garcias ab 
Horto relates, that in Decan, and Guzarate, which is thought 
to be the Country of the antient Gedroſii, the Apallochum is 
called Uz, which Word he ſuppoſes derived from the Arabic 
Perhaps the Arabic was derived thence. In the Writings of the 
Portugueſe, it is called Lade; doubtleſs the ſame as Haud in the 
Arabic Pronunciation. It is better, therefore, to render what 
the Arabians call Haud | Heud, by Agatlichum Indum, than, as 
learned Men do, by Lignum Indum. In the Expoſition of An- 
dreas Alpagus, the Author is wrong in reading Heudeen, i. e. 
Lignum Alces Indum. Read Heud' Hen, or Haud Hend, which 
is from Haud Hendi, In Greek I read Hardy [ Eaudchento], 
as rhea [tamarchenti] for tamarbendi. So Haud alrumeri. 
in the Arabian Geographer, is not the Lignum Comaricum, but 
the Agallochum Comaricum ; as the dyzwoxa Ep. in Charito 
is Haud Sinß. It is otherwiſe called by the Arabians Agalugi 
which is a Corruption from the Greek aydvoxw ; and in Avis 
ſena it is read Agullugun. The modern Greeks moſt common- 
ly call it Sπjẽm :, Hlaltes, having no Regard to the Meaning 
of the Arabic Word, but only to diſtinguiſh it from the other 
Aloe, which ftands recommended on Account of its Juice, and 
not for its Wood. Salmaſius de Homonym. Hyl. Iatr. Cap. 6. 
The * — — diſtinguiſhed by Authors: 
Bo. allochum, Xyloales, & Linum Ales, Offic. Heulla- 
chum & Xylo» Alots, Offic. Geoff. Tradt. 309. Acatbehum | froe 
Lignum Altes, Park. Theat. 1564. Agallchum Officinarum, C. 
B. Pin. $93: Raii Hiſt. 2. 1808. Agallichum verum, Ephem. 
| . 11. Ann. FP. 74. Agalloehum Lignum Ales, H- 
loalves, Chab. 35. Agallochum Officinarum, aliis Lignum Aloes, 
John. Dendr. 460. Sinkoo vulgo Fapomum Kaworiki,. i, e. 
Lignum ſeu arbor fragrans, Siamenſibus Kiſſna, Latinis Arbor 
Aquile & Aloes didta, eujus fragrans Lionum appellatur Agalls- 


chewed in the Mouth mates a ſweet Breath. P. Afginet, Lib. 
7. Cap. 3. from Dinſcorides. 5 n A 
It has an aſtringent mixed with a bitteriſh Taſte; its Bark 
1 and of various Colours. Oribaſ. Lib. 11. ſrom 
ioſcor ides. | | | | 


AcALLoctuM. This is a Wood brought to us from the 


Eaſt Indies, and is ſaid to grow in China, and there to be called 
Calambac ; But we have no certain Account or Deſcription of 
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the Tree, whoſe Wood it is. It is brought over in ſmall 
Pieces, we ſeldom ſeeing thoſe of any great Length or Big- 
neſs : It is of a hard, ſolid Texture, firm and ponderous, of a 
yellowiſh brown Colour, with ſeveral black or purpliſh reſi- 
nous Veins interſpers d; of a bitteriſh hot aromatic Taſte, of 
no very ſtrong Scent till it is burnt. Though ſeveral Authors 
fet * as a principal Note of the Goodneſs of this Wood, 
that it will ſwim in Water, yet I have never met with any 
but what would fink in it, notwithſtanding it had all other Cha- 
ra of true Lignum Aloes. i | | 
This Wood 42 and drying, cordial, and ſtrengthen- 
ing the Nerves, revives the animal Spirits, comforts the Heart 
and Brain, prevents ſwooning Fits, and Diforders of the Womb ; 
it is frequently put among Cordials, Species, and Powders. 
Ailler 0 Dali. 5 
Dale ſeems to eſteem the two following Woods near a- kin 
vo lathum, Offic. Geoff. Trad. $10. Mont. Exot. 7 
2. . 10. Mont. Exot. 7. 
7 Aſpalathus, Ind. Med. 15. - 
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| rought from the Eaſt Indies in Pieces 
that are thicker and leſs ſolid than the Lignum Aloes, of a 
paler Colour, and fainter Smell, bituminous, fat and reſinous, 
and of a bitteriſh Taſte. 

Its Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the preceding (for 
N 

+ a le, . 67. EAGLE Woop. 

FA is uſed in the Shops at Paris, inſtead of Afpalathum ; but 

ſeldom met with among us. 


know of : for what Garcias ab Horto writes of is not 
ſame, but the Aſpalathum, 


Perhaps , in the Indian Tongue, 2 


peculiar aromatic and 
' bitteriſh Taſte, whence, 22 it took the Name of Aloes.” 
I would have none think the Aloes of the Shops to be the con- 
crete Juice of this Tree, as Wormius makes it, p. 272. For 
this is a peculiar tall Tree, but the Juice of Aloes comes from a 


outer Part of the Trunk ; it is not ponderous, is of an Aſh- 
colour, with Veins of Black, a very little bitteriſh, moderately 
fragrant, 3 2. Thimbio, is to be had at the Shops. 
This is 28 iſh Colour, ond po, interſected 
with Veins Channels, gummy, bitter, very fragrant, 
ſwimming in Water, called by the Spaniards, Calamba, 3. 
Gilam· bio, which is of an Aſh- colour, inclining to pale, ſoft, and 
V fragrant. 6 | 

re is another Sort brought from Kalapa, of a darker Co- 
Jour than the Thim-hio, and more ponderous, ſinking in Water, 
The Chineſe export a very black Wood, moderately fragrant, 
nag coll 7 es and another reddiſh Sort, of an extra- 
ordinary Fragrancy, called Chi-tua, 


An Account. of the Licnum CaLamBac, and Lrowun 
ALoOEs, ſent by Mr. Cunningham to Mr. Petiver, 


Tube true Calambac is known by its fragrant Smell, its bitter- 
iſh and aromatic Taſte, and its Soſtneſs, like Wax or Maſtich, 
receiving Impreſſions from the Teeth or Nails. There are 
ſeveral of Goodneſs in it ; for in the Kingdom of 
Cochin-China, or Annam, the chief, if not the only, Place 
of its Growth, it is fold from 10 to above 50 Tael an Engliſh 
Pound. In Reſpect of Colour, there are three Kinds, vis. 
1. The mixt-coloured, or black-purple, like a Duck's Head, 
as the Natives make the Compariſon. 2. The ſpotted, like a 
Tiger. The yellow, like the Volk of an Egg. What 
falk of itſelf, without felling, is for the moſt Part of a Variety 
of Colours, and moſt The Calambac, in the Annamic 
Tongue, is called Kenam, The Chineſe Merchants of Fo- 
Kien pronounce it K-lam, whence is derived the Word 
Calamlac. Lignum Ales, boiled in the lon, or Juice of 


Lib. 7. Cap 


the Fire like Wax. | 


Calambac, is ** by ſome, for the true Calamiac; but | 
while to fry, itloſes its Fragrancy, Softneſs, Cc. 
The negrer the Lignum Alves, or Agallochum, approaches; 
Calambac, t tter it is. But the former is, for the al 
Part, harder, and feels dryer, and, as it were, like Dug in th 
Mouth; and is not ſo fat, but weaker in all its Qualities, k 
Pound of it is worth from 5 Mas to 6 Tael. Lignum Ale 
called by the Portugueſe Pao Agula, by the Natives Lag, l. 
7 4 The Chineſe in the Mandarin Language all 
chin-biang, that is, the fearful or finking Fragrant ; but 4 
Calambac they call Suk-hiang, that is, the fat Fragram. gg, 
tell you that the Lignum Aloes is produced by ſeveral Tig 
But all agree, that the Calambac is the Product of a Tree iy 
bears Fruit (ſome of which I ſend you) ſupported by a qui 
Calyx, almoſt in the Shape of a Pear, covered with 3 
of the Size of a Citrine Myrobalan, with a thick ligneow, g 
fungous Coat, cleaving in the Middle, and containing on ag 
Side a Kernel, ſhaped like a Top, and ſupported by mend 
nous Appendices. The Fruit pulveriſed is an excellent Rem 
dy for the Gripes. Dale. | 
A Tael is the Value of fix Shillings and eight Pence Sterluy 
and a Mas, the tenth Part of a Tael, that is, eight Pence, 
A Dram of the Powder of the Root, drank, cures the n 
great Humidity and Laxneſs of the Stomach 3 it is good al f 
iſtempers of the Liver, Dyſenteries, and Pleuriſies. P. Au 


Of all the Woods fold in the Shops, we have none mp 
2 more valuable and rare, than the true Wood of 
or Xyloaloes : Upon which Account it is very lil 
known, and every one is liable to miſtake the Wood, wii 
makes it eaſy to be counterfeited ; ſo that it is a difficult My, 
ter to know it poſitively, it being deſcribed ſo different, 
different Authors, | 
There are ſeveral Sorts of it, but the beſt is the Aale 


Kind, of a changeable Colour, full, heavy ſolid, and thi 
which cannot be whitened, and is difficult to ſet on Fire, 
There are others which pretend to affirm, we cannot kn 
the true Wood of Alves, and that it grows not in this tem 
trial Paradiſe, it having been ſwept away by Deluge: And 
thers will not allow it us, becauſe it is not produced amongy 
except in Deſerts, and upon inacceſſible Mountains; not al 
from their Height, but becauſe of the wild Beaſts that int 
among them, as the Lion, the Tiger, the Panther, an! l 
like; beſides a Thouſand other idle Stories, that are tol 
bout this Wood: To confute all this, I ſhall only tel y 
that the Ambaſſadors from the Kingdom of Siam, brougit 
this true Wood to preſent to the King of France now rei 
as well wrought as unwrought ; among the reſt, a Baſon 
its Salver, proper to waſh the Hands in, made at Siam, att 
the Mode of that Country. This Baſon, though of Woo 
more eſteemed than if it had been of maſſy Gold, becauk n 
of the Tree of the true Aloes Wood growing at Bantam u 
China, and which is of the Size and Shape of the Olive-T*_ 
having Leaves ſomething after the fame Sort; upon mn 
grows a little round Fruit like our Cherry. They "v8 

tity of it from Surat, but the moſt reſinous of it 9 

ued, and it is diſtinguiſhed into larger and leſſer Pic Wl 

It is obſervable, that the Trunk of this Tree is of 9 
Colours ; the firſt Wood, which lies immediately unde FE: 
Bark, is of a black Colour, ſolid, heavy, and almoſt like 
Ebony; and by Reaſon of its Colour, the Portuguele al 
Eagle-Wood. The Second which is a light veiny Woh 
rotten Wood, and of a tanned Colour, is what we call (un 
bac or the true Wood of Aloes. The third Sort, ud 
the Heart, is a precious Wood of Tambac, or 
I ſhall ſay no more of it, having never ſcen any of it, bu 
it is very ſcarce and dear. Pomet. 4 

The Arabians ſay, that on a Mountain of Como" 5; 
the moſt precious of all Woods, which is that of Ak 
by the Greeks Xzlalze, and by the Arabians Lu, * | 
that is to ſay, The Lad, by Way of Eminence - Uf 
plentifully in that Place, and excels all that is impo 
other Countries. Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. Art. Cam, 
All the Eaſtern Geographers agree, that this Wood, “ 
Smell is exquiſite, grows only in thoſe Countries fly 
lie under the firſt Climate. The moſt valuable Sort of, 
is in the Iſand called Senf, which lies in the Indian en 
the Paſſage to China, They call it A! O'ud 4! Sal, 
tinguiſh it from what they call M O'ud Al Cones il 

in another Iſland called Comar, not far gr! 

Foal, but whoſe Wood is far inferior to that of on Wal 
However, ſeveral Authors are of Opinion, that tie 
Aloes of Camnon, or Comron, which is Cape S 
beſt. And this is what the King of India preſented db 
with, to the Weight of ten Quintals, which ran 


of India, which comes from Calecut. The fineſt is the lu U | 


Soy 
Some Geographers remark alſo, that the greatent 
of Wood of Alan, comes from the Iſle of Senden 
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1 Somatra, and the Sheriff Al Edriſſi ſays, that it is found 
io in the Ille of Serandib, called by us Zeilan, Herbelot, 
This Nouſchirvan is the ſame as Khoſroes the firſt of that 
Name, King of Perſia, This Prince, when he had finiſhed 
is great Conqueſts, retired to his Capital, to ſpend the Re- 
inder of his Days in Peace. All the bordering Princes ſent 
\mbaſſadors to him, loaded with rich Preſents. Amongſt theſe 
a Female Slave, ſeven Feet high; a Carpet made of the 
din of one Serpent, of an extraordinary Size, and as ſoft as 
Mk, A third great Rarity was the Alves-wood mention'd a- 
Doe, ſent him by the King of Indoſtan. . 
AGARICOIDES. A Sort of Fungus thus diſtinguiſhed. 


guricdides parvum, album, lamellis ſubluteis. Fungus parvus, 
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dr, Martyn has found it in Woods, as in Biſhop's Wood near 
hampſtead, and in Madingley Wood. Tournefort by Martin. 
AGAPE. *Aydwn, Love, It alſo ſignifies an Afternoon 
Evening Meal of Victuals. 
SAGAR. Calx. Lime. Nulandus. 
AGARICUS. Agaric was miſtaken by ſome df the Anti- 
W's for a Root, as we learn from Dioſcorides, who gives the 
Wllowing Account of it: | 
W /caric is ſaid to be a Root like Silphium, though not of a 
e Surface and Contexture, like the Silphium, but all porous 
Wd ſpongy. There are two Kinds of Agaric, the Male and 
e Female; the latter is the beſt, and is diſtinguiſhed by the 
it parallel Veins that run within it. The Male is round, 
Wd every where uniform: However, they taſte alike, that is, 
et at firſt, while they diffuſe a Bitterneſs that ſtays on the 
late. Agaric grows in a Country of Sarmatia, called Agaria. 
e affirm it to be the Root of a Plant; others fay it is bred 
e Muſhrooms, of Putrefaction, in the Trunks of Trees. It 
produced alſo in Galatia, a Country of Aſia, and in Cilicia, 
the Cedars ; but very thin and friable. , 
It has a warming and aſtringent Quality, and is effectual 
inſt the Gripes, Crudities, Fractures, and Bruiſes from 
Ws. The Doſe is ſix Grains, in Wine mixed with Honey, 
he Patient be free from a Fever ; but if feveriſh, it is given 
Water mixed with Honey. But for thoſe who are affected 
h Diſtempers of the Liver, an Aſthma, yellow Jaundice, a 
ſentery, the Gravel or Dyſury, Hyſterics, or an ill Colour 
5x00; ] the Weight of a Dram is preſcribed. To conſump- 
Perſons, it is adminiſtered in ſweet Wine | weoxy ] to 
Splenetic in Oxymel. By thoſe who are troubled with 
r Belchings, or other Infirmities of the Stomach, it is chewed 
ſwallowed raw, without. any liquid Vehicle. Halfa Scru- 
taken in Water, ſtays Vomiting, .or Spitting of Blood, 
like Quantity in Oxymel is uſeful in the Sciatica, Gout, 
Epilepſy, provokes the Menſes, and is good for Inflamma- 
in the Womb. Given before the Fit of an Ague, it takes 
the Shaking. A Dram or two taken in Water, mixed with 
hey, purges the Belly. A Dram of it taken in Wine, di- 
| with Water, is an Antidote againſt Poiſons ; and half a 
pple, in a Draught of Wine, cures the Bites of venomous 
iles. In ſhort, it is adapted to all internal Maladies, ad- 
iſtered with Regard to Age and Strength, to ſome in Water, 
thers in Wine, to this Perſon in Oxymel, to another in 
ter mixed with Honey. Dieoſcorides, 'L. 3. Cap. 1. 
he Root Agaric grows from the Trunk of a Tree, of a lax 
iſtence, compounded of an airy and earthy Subſtance. It 
the Virtue of diſcuſſing and inciding groſs Humours, and 
erfully opening Obſtructions of the Viſcera, It has the 
erty of Colocynthis, working flowly, and not much diſ- 
ing the Stomach. It is given to the Weight of two 
as, in Honey and Water. Chuſe what is whiteſt, very 
le, _ leaſt ligneous and worm-eaten. P. Æginet. Lib, 7. 
38 4. 
garic purges Flegm and Bile, and not violently. The Doſe 
o Drams in Honey and Water, or Oxymel. Oribaſ. Med. 
7. Lib. 1. Cap. 17. 4H 
he Root of Agaric taſtes ſweet at firſt, but ſoon after bitter, 
t laſt leaves a Sort of Acrimony, and light Aſtringency on 
Palate ; whence it is evident, that this Medicine is com- 
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eat. But it participates leaſt of an aqueous Eſſence. For 
Reaſons, it has the Faculty of digeſting and inciding groſs 
hours, and clearing the Viſcera from Obſtructions. Oriboſ. 
Colle, Lib. 15. Cap. 1. from Galen. 
its digeſtive and inciſive Qualities, it cures the yellow 
lice, when it ariſes from an Gbſtruction of the Liver ; the 
fly takes off the cold Fits of an Ague, which ariſe from 
5 glutinous Humours. Oribaſ. Virt. Simpl, Lib. 2. 


ric is thus diſtinguiſhed by the Moderns : p 

pricus, Ger. 1183, Emac. 1366. Sterb. 245. Tab. 27. C. 

1 oe Fungus Laricis, C. B. 375. Elem. Bot. 441; 

13 562. Agaricus ex Larice, Park. 249. Agaricum, 

| 268. Raii Hiſt, 1. 107, AcARIC. Dale. 5 

; P * two Species of Agaric : The Female Agaric, which 
» light, friable, and tender, ſweet at firſt to the Taſte; 


latus, pectunculi forma, alnd adnaſcens, Raii Syn. Vaill. 70. 


ded of an airy and earthy Subſtance, which is attenuated 


AGA 


but feaves a Bitterneſs behind, and is of a penetrating Smell; 
this is the beſt Sort, The other, called the Male Agaric, is 
yellow, compact, heavy, nnd tenacious; and this is good for 
nothing. ; | 

It is of the Claſs of the Fungi, and grows on the Trunks 
and largeſt Branches of many Sorts of Trees, . eſpecially the 
Larch and the Oak. It conſiſts of a fiſtulous Wood: If it be 


beaten with a Hammer, and a Spark afterwards light upon it, 


it becomes all in a Blaze; whence it is called Iniarius. 
Boerhaave. . „5 | 

It does not ſhoot up in a Night, like the reſt. of the Fungi, 
but requires a whole Year for its Perfection. Dale. 

If Agaric works not downwards, it is apt, in ſome, to cauſe 
a Tremor and Reſolution. Aetius Tetr. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 81. 

It is ranked among the poiſonous Roots, Thapſia, Aconite, 
Iſias, white Hellebore, and Ephemeron. id. Cap. 45. 

The poiſonous Sort is called Black Agaric, by Actuarius, 
Meth. Med. Lib. 5. Cap. 12. and P. Agineta, Lib. 5. Cap. 
64. : 
Ae is a woody, fungous Excreſcence, that grows 


on the Body of old Larch- trees; outwardly it is covered 


with a hard, tough, brown Cruſt or Bark; which being pared 
off, the Agaric, is of a white Colour: That which is very 


light and friable, eaſy to cut, and without Knots, of a pure 


white Colour, is to be preferred. The Marks of the beſt Aga- 
ric, according to Dale, are contained in this Diſtich: 


Res frangi preſto pretioſus Agaricus ęſto, 
Candidus et ſplendens, bonus in libra leve pendens. 


It is of a bitter, nauſeous Taſte, with an ungrateful Sweetneſs, 
which makes it rarely given by its ſelf, but mixt with o- 
ther purging Medicines. | | | 

It is accounted a ſtrong Purger of watery and bilious Hu- 
mours; uſeful in the Gout, Rheumatiſm, Dropſy, and Jaun- 
dice, and to cleanſe the Lungs of tough Flegm, and is of Uſe 
in Epilepſies, and obſtinate Head-achs. The beſt Agaric comes 
from Barbary ; what comes from Ruſſia, is not ſo good, What 
comes from the Woods near. Trent, and thoſe Parts near the 
Alps, is accounted the beſt, ſays Dale. GER. | 

. Officinal Preparations, are Pilula de Agarico, & Agaricus 
Trochiſcatus. Miller, Bot. Offi. 5 

It is corrected with Ginger, Clove Gillyflowers, Sal Gem. 
Cryſtals of Tartar, &c. Dale. | RY 

Aearic is an Excreſcence, that is found upon the Trunks, 
and large Branches of ſeveral Trees; but chiefly upon the 
Larch-tree, called by the Latins Larix, and upon ſeveral Sorts 
of Oaks; but the beſt of all ought to be ſuch as is white, light, 
tender, brittle, and of a bitter Taſte, pungent, and a little 
ſtyptic. And this is the Agaric the Antients, uſed to call the 
Female, As for that which is termed the Male, it js uſually 
heavy, yellowiſh, and woody, which ought intirely to be re- 
jected from: Phyſical Uſes, ,  _ _. 
The beſt Maric is that from the Levant, it being abundant- 
ly better than what comes from Savoy or Dauphiny. We have 
likewiſe ſome. brought from Holland, that is raſped, and 
blanched, on the Outſide, with Chalk, In ſhort, none is fit for 
Uſe but the Levant Agaric. | WY 

Agaric was a Medicine fo familiar to the Antients, that they 
made Uſe of it, not only for purging Flegm, but likewiſe in all 
Diſtempers proceeding from groſs Humours and Obſtructions; 
ſuch as Epilepſy, Vertigo, or Giddinefs of the Head, Madneſs, 
Melancholy, Aſthma, and Diſtempers incident to the Stomach, 
and the reſt of that Kind; yet they complained, that it wea- 
kened the Bowels, and purged too churliſhly; upon which Ac- 
count, Galen ſteeped the Powder of it with Ginger, and gave 
it, to a Dram, in Oxymel, or Honey of Squills, it ia pre- 
ſcribed, tho' rarely; from a Dram to two; but in Decoction, 
or Infuſion, from two Drams, to half an Ounce. f 

By a chymical Solution, it paſſeth almoſt all away into 
Oil. It yields no volatile Salt, but abounds with a Sort of, 
ſcaly Earth, and an acid Flegm, from whence the Infuſion of 
Agaric makes blue Paper of a purple Colour. Hence it clearly 
appears, that it ought to be corrected with Cloves, Cinnamon, 
Mace, Mint, Worm-wood, and others of this Kind. Its 
Slowneſs in Working may be helped or promoted with Scam- 
mony and Calomel; or it may be wetted in ſome purging De- 
coction, made of Aſarabacca, Sena, and other Purgatives, and 
then dried again, and formed into Lozenges, adding Balſam of 
Peru, or Oil of Cinnamon. a 172 

We muſt not forget to take Notice that Luſitanus admo- 
niſhes us to make Uſe of the Troches of Agaric, or Lozenges, 
While they are freſh, and new made, leſt their Virtue be weak- 
ened by long Keeping. Pomet. l N | 

Agaric appears to have been in high Eſteem with the An- 
tients, however, diſregarded by the Moderns, for good Rea- 
ſons. It is very flow in Operation, and, by its long Stay in the 


Stomach, excites Vomiting, or, at leaſt; inſupportable Nau- 


ſeas, followed by Sweats, Faintings, and long Weakneſs, 
with a laſting Averſion for all Kinds of Food, Very * 
Aa a he 
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the Antients, who had not ſo great a Choice of Purgatives as 
we have, were not ſo delicate. 

' Aearic is a Kind of Fungus, that grows upon the Larch- 
tree. Some take it for an Excreſcence, or Tumor, pro- 
duced from a Diſeaſe in the Tree: But M. Tournefort makes 
no Scruple to place it with the other Fungi among the Plants, 
*Tis ſuppoſed, that what is brought to us from the Levant, 
which is the beſt, comes from Tartary. We have it alſo from 
the Alps, the Mountains of Dauphiny, and from the Trentine, 
There is a bad Sort of Agaric, which does not grow. upon the 
Larch-tree, but upon Oaks, Beeches, Cc. whoſe Uſe would 
be very pernicious. To proceed, Agaric is divided into Male 


grows upon the Larch-tree. 

M. Boulduc made Experiments upon the Female Agaric, 
with the two grand Diſſolvents, the Sulphureous and the A- 
queous, He extracted, with Spirit of Wine, a reſinous 
Tincture, of an intolerable Smell and Taſte. A Drop of it, 
put upon the Tongue, raiſed a Vomiting, and cauſed a Diſ- 
guſt to every Thing for the whole Day. T'wo Ounces of 
Aparic, yielded fix Drams and a half of TinQure. The Reſi- 
duum, which weighed but nine Drams, would afford no more; 
it was nothing but a Mucilage, or a Sort of Mud. 

Upon this, M. Boulduc began to ſuſpeR, that this uſeleſs 
Mucilage, which was in fo great a Quantity, might come 
from the farinaceous Part of the Agaric after it was thus moiſ- 
tened and macerated, and the reſinous Tincture only from the 
ſaperficial or cortical Part. He affured himſelf of this by Ex- 
periment, for having ſeparated the two Parts, he extracted all 
his TinRure from the Outer, and hardly any from the inner 
Subſtance; which ſhews, that the former is the only Cathar- 
tic, and all of it that is uſeful, ſuppoſing it be uſed, for it is 
always very diſagreeable, creating great Nauſeas, and muſt be 
mixed with other Cathartics, to diminiſh its ill Effects. 

The aqueous Diſſolvents had no extraordinary Succeſs upon 
the Agaric, more than the other. Water, by itſelf, extract- 
ed nothing : Nothing came off it, but a thick Mucilage, with 
2 Dirt, and no Extract. Water with the Help of Salt of Tar- 
tar, the alkaline Salts of Plants, uſually diſſolving their reſinous 
Parts, produced another Mucilage, which, after ſome Days Settle- 
ment, ſhewed its upper Part tranſparent, in form of a Telly, and 
very different from the Bottom, which was very cloſe and denſe. 
From this upper Part, ſeparated from the other, M. Boulduc 
drew, by Evaporation, in a gentle Heat, an Extract of a pretty 
good Confiſtence, which ought to contain all the reſinous and fa- 
line Parts of the Agaric, one extracted by the Water, the o- 
ther by the Salt of Tartar. Two Ounces of Agaric, with 
half an Ounce of Salt of Tartar, yielded an Ounce and half a 
Dram of that Extract. It purges very well, without Nauſea, 
and much more gently than the reſinous Tincture, extracted by 
the Spirit of Wine. As to the under Part of the Mucilage, it 
does not purge at all, being no more than the Earth of A. 


garic. 

M. Boulduc having uſed diſtilled Vinegar, inſtead of Salt of 
Tartar, and after the ſame Manner, he obtained an Extract 
in all Things like the other, and of the ſame Virtues, but in 
a leſs Quantity. | | 

' The Diſtillation of Agaric, yielded M. Boulduc, a good 
Quantity of volatile Salt, and a little eſſential Salt. There 
was very little fixed Salt in the Caput Mortuum. 

The Male Agaric, which M. uc calls Falſe Agaric, 
with which he would not have troubled himſelf ; but that he 
was willing to neglet nothing in this Affair, has very few 
reſinous Particles, and ſtill fewer of volatile or eſſential Salt. 
Whence it ſeems to proceed only from old rotten Trees, who 
have undergone a Reſolution or Diflipation of their active 
Principles. | 

The Infuſion of this Agaric, in Water, turns it as black as 
Ink, when mixed with a Solution of Vitriol, The Uſe of 
Male Agaric is to dye Black, and hence we fee a good 
deal of Agreement between it and the Gall, which is an Ex- 
creſcence of a Tree. Hiſtoire de I Academ. Royale, 1714. 

Lemery ſays, the Doſe of Agaric is from half a Dram to a 
Dram and a in Infuſion. 

Agaric is ſo variouſly deſcribed by the Antients, and with 
Characters ſo different from thoſe of the modern Drug of that 
Name, that I am forced to believe they are not the ſame. What 
it was, or whence it came, was not thoroughly underſtood by 
the Antients themſelves, You may learn its Country by its 
Name ; for Dioſcorides would have it called Ayapxiv, Agaricon, 
becauſe it grows i r5 Aya, in Agaria; and yet he tells us, 
that it is generated © 75 Ayia 75; Taharias, in Agria, a Country 
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of Sarmatia 3 but then its Name would not be Aparicyy by 
gricum, or Agriacum, The foregoing is rendered wrong 

ſome Interpreters, In mcultts & agreſiibus Sarmatiæ * , 
wild and uncultivated Regions of Sarmatia. The Ae, in, 
Stephanus, are a People of Pannonia, between „ 
Rhodope ; and Strabo places the Aye, Agri, near the Palus Mg, 
otis, which would be mort to the Purpoſe, for their Cour 
would then be called Ayla, Agria. But ſtill the Nomen — 
xi» [Name formed from that of the Country] would be 
Agricum, not 'Ayapris, Agaricum, which requires that the Gs 
try from whence it is called be named Avagia, Agaria, Bu 
where is this Agaria? Ptolemy mentions the River Agarus an 
the Agarian Cape in European Sarmatia. The Sheep of 
ſame Place are called *Ayapxai, Agarican, in an Epigram of Ci. 
nagoras among the Anecdotes. It deſcribes a ſtrange Kind a 
Sheep that came from Agarria, which it ſeems to make a Con 
try of Armenia, ſituated upon the River Araxes : 


Tis Giog yarn t Aya, eros "ApdEru 
*YIvp ue ra Are, &c. 


But the Incoherence of the Senſe proves, that there is ſomethin 
wanting in the Beginning of this Epigram, which we md 
ſupply by ſaying, that the Breed of theſe Sheep was blogt 
from Agarrica, a Country of Sarmatia, into Armenia, The dt 
Scholiaſt on this Epigram remarks, that this Kind of Ste AARP" *** 3 
were found not only in Armenia but Scythia. I make r 
Doubt but the "Ayes, Agri, of Strabo, L. 11. ought to be rey MR This . 
Ayagef, Agari, and the Aygia, Aria, of Dioſcorides is put by Mia WAN quity, 
for 'Ayagia, Agaria. From thence comes Agaricum, and iis; tone, 
ra in Crinagoras, who doubled the Rho for the Sake of 7 
Metre, as we read 'Az;aBiar, and Agg. Well then "ajaxh U was 1 
Agaricum, comes from the Agarians, a People of Sarmatia, wiRR* howe 
being ſo far fetched, I do not wonder that the Antients ht Rea 


| mur, 
Wutrefat 


ſo little of it, but ſhould much wonder, if the Moderns v quieſce 
better acquainted with it. Nay, we may conclude, fra __ 
3 071 


what has been ſaid, that what is now ſold for /garic, is 
Agaric, if it be fetched no farther than the Mountains of Tre, 
or Tyrol, and the Country of the Griſons, where Larch- 


ey call 
pede/ta, 


orm, o 


abound ; for they ſay it is produced from no other Tree but te, 

Larch-tree. But had the Antients found that Agaric grew oF fete 
near their Doors, and on ſo common a Tree, they had at Kauer 
been at fo great a Loſs, about its Nature as well as the Paxil 10m, be 
of its Growth. Dioſcorides doubts whether it be a Roo, d all tha 
takes it on Report. Aya itz Pigrras oPhs indi; © hb or who en 
ric is ſaid to be a Root reſembling Silphium.” TheRa l 
Silphium, according to Theophraſtus, is a Cubit long, Len 
has a tuberous Head, which appears above Grounl. . , 
modern Agaric be compared with this Deſcription, it u 71 wy 
hardly ſand the Trial, for it is a mere Fungss d . Fut 
Larch-tree, of that Sort of Fungi which grows and alles N | 
to the Trunks of old Oaks, and ſerved the Antients inn Oy Bt 
of Tinder, to light their Fires. The later Greekscallit in &. 
that is to ſay, Eſeas, Baits, Had the Agaric of the dug Cn © 
been thus qualified, they could hardly have queſtioned its ha 1. 11 
a Root not unlike the Laſerpinum. But Pliny plainly WM. dne 
fies Agaric to be a F UNgus, growing chiefly on glanditen 2 ws f 
Trees in Gallia. It is, ſays he, a white Fungus, 0007 > no 2. ku 


% ous, medicinal, growing on the Tops of Trees, {bins 
<« the Night, whence it takes its Characteriſtic, which i 
de gathered in the Dark.” Dioſcorides ſays not a War 
this Sort of Agaric. As for Pliny, I do not queſtion, in 
Piece of Wood, putrefied to the of ſhining by N 
was impoſed upon him for Agaric. I have often {een tie 
in Burgundy, and held it in my Hands. It is a Pin 
Oak, putrid, white, and odoriferous. It ſmells like 2 * 
Muſhroom, commonly called Potirones, and ſhines by Ny 
at ſuch a Rate, that it frightens thoſe who are juſt 7 
from Sleep, and know nothing of the Matter, with it ? 
derful Luſtre. The Peaſants call it Shining Jo. It 
deed of a fungous Nature, and a thin Contexture, 2 * 
rides deſcribes his Agaricum; and hence Pliny, or he % 
whom he borrowed it, ſuſpected it to be a Fungus. 
Rareneſs of Contexture is not natural but adventiti0 . 
is a Wood which becomes thin and fungous by Putter. 
it has ſtrait Veins within its Subſtance, as Dn 
relates of the Female Agaric. Laſtly, he tells us, from ®* 
nion of others, that Agaric is generated by Putrefa&®%, 
ws on certain Trees ; and this too is true of our" 
bod. The Words of Dioſcorides, in which be 19097 
various Opinions concerning the Riſe and | 
Agaric, are written in a very antient Copy, which 57 
different from the Vulgate, after the following Manner: 
N & fir pord gar, mwis N © omrivoy Kidgeos dard Nu 
i pum tempdem, i. e. Some Jay it # . 5, 
Plant; others that it is generated from Setine-trets by ir fe 
tion, after- the Manner of Fungi, The Paſſage, . 1; 
thus, is much to be preferred before that in of , 
Mark his Words: He does not ſay it is a Fungus, bo 


rated, like a Fungus, from a Tree, ſuppoſe an Oak, of 10 


rr 


occorides writes that 
are the 
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the common Agaric is plainly a Fungus of the 
rch-tree And indeed, if Agaric were a F ungus, it could 

have entered into the Heads of the Antients to fancy it 
Root of a Tree, eſpecially when it 1s reported to reſemble 
| . of Laſerpitium, which, they ſay, is above a Cubit 


| competent Thicknels, | 
Ta 1 what are thoſe Setine- trees from which 
Aearic is generated by PutrefaCtion ; for 
Words in that forementioned choice Manuſcript, which 
larger Letters than ordinary, Ts N & onrvo, &c. 


Free, Now 


written in 


beſore; whereas our Editions have it: Tuwis N b roc reMixzon 


hen, i, e. others ſay in the Trunks of Trees. As Decay begets 
* Trees, 1 Corruption, rather than Correction, be- 
W- this Reading. We know that Aviſena read ojroz duden in 


1 dioſcorides, by his Verſion of the ſame; for he tranſlated that 


ole Chapter of Dioſcorides concerning Agaric, and rendered 


by corroſas, corroded, as if it were omwifguwra, Nay, in the 


inning of the Chapter, he cites Dioſcorides by Name, in 
Arabic Edition, not the Son of Meſue, as it is in the Latin 
erſion. Serapion alſo reads Dioſcorides after the ſame Manner, 
r, after mentioning bim, he quotes all his Words, and renders 


;: Paſſige thus, according to the Latin Interpreter: Et qui- 


m dicunt quod generatur in putrefactione Arborum, quando corro- 


u, /icut generantur fungi. Some ſay it is generated in the 
. of Trees, when they are corroded, as Fungi are ge- 
re; where it is plain, that he takes ova, ſetina, for 


Bzwra, ſetobrota, corroded. 


£ This Depravation of the Text in Dioſcorides is of ſuch An- 
ity, that all the Copies I have ſeen, except that moſt an- 


Wnt one, agree with the Vulgate, in reading © 795; πνννo wav di- 
„ Truncis Arborum, in the Trunks of Trees. But the Origi- 
vas not altered in the Days of Aviſena and Serapio. They 
however the Misfortune to make a wrong Interpretation of a 


| | pht Reading; for, I believe, none who underſtands Greek will 


quieſce in their Expoſition of ovrwz, ſetina, by correſa. For, in 
We firſt Place, the Greeks do not call thoſe Worms which corrode 
W 00d, ora, Setas, but beinus, Thripas, and oxunmas, Scolecas. Hence 

ey call ozwifgura Midge, Scolecobrota dendra, and bei, 
ipede/ta, Worm-eaten Trees, Sut ous, ſes, properly ſignifies a 
orm, or Moth, that lives among Garments ; hence owrixers 


| ina, ſetecopa himatia, Math-eaten Clothes, Again, I think, 


at o4jrw, ſetinon, can by no Means, according to the Greek 
jom, be put for owifgwra, Setobroton, or owrixowor, Setocopon 3 
d all that are well verſed in the Greek will agree with me. 
dr who ever found oxumjzweo, ſcolecinum, to ſignify what is cor- 
ded by Worms? At this Rate of Etymology, a Man bitten 
a Dragon muſt be faid to be dab, Dracontinus ; one 
ng by a Viper, Viperinus; and another, devoured by a Ser- 
nt, Serpentinus, Laſtly, Agaric, indeed, ſprings from a De- 
y by PutrefaRtion in Trees, but not from their Corroſion by 


Forms. For the Fungi, which have the ſame Principles of 


rowth, as owing their Riſe to Putrefaction, yet delight to 
ow on whole Trees. A little after, Dioſcorides adds, that it 
ows in Galatia and Cilicia on Cedars, but does not ſay that 
ſe Cedars were Worm-eaten. 

It remains therefore for us to conclude, that oxrwa, Setinum, is 


Name of a particular Sort of Tree, on which Agaric grows, 


cording to the Report of thoſe from whom Dioſcorides had it, 


no other Interpretation, but what is falſe, can be given of 


Word in this Place. And after all my cutious and diligent 
quiry, I could find no Tree among the Greeks, that would 
Iree with this Name and Place, except that celebrated one, ſo 
ten mentioned in Hoy Mrit, where we read that this and that 
tenſil or Structure was made or fabricated of Wood of Setim, 


Veſſels, were made of this Wood. They call it 2/Bw Sit- 
It was otherwiſe written, Lure, Setim, as the vulgar Ver- 
dn has it Ligna Setim, IVood of Setim, and it was commonly 
derſtood to ſignify the fineſt and choiceſt Sort of Cedar. From 
5 Lure, I could almoſt ſwear, ſome Helleniſtical Writers form- 
their cu J9%z, ſetina dendra, to ſignify Cedars. So from 
rt, ups Comes ITzazifive, Phili/ti eim, Paleftini, and from Xepu- 
Cherubini, The Arabians alſo ſay Cherubin for the Hebrew 
bim; and ira 9a, Setina dendra, is ſaid after the Man- 
of Kiga 9%a, atxua, Jena, Cedrina leucina, drying, den- 
a, in the ſame Dioſcorides, de Bryo, Lib. 1. Gap. 20. It was 
/ natural therefore for the Helleniſt Writers, to put c d- 
p, .ſetinon dendron, ſetine Mood, for the Hebrew nw» Serab, 
bittah, which is of the ſingular Number, and makes in the 
N Setim, It is put for a Kind of Tree, Jai. XLI. 19. 
1 ſome erroneouſly join it with D1n, Hadas, a Myrtle, 
_ of an Adjective. Others combirie it with the preced- 
4 ame of a Tree, which they interpret the Cedar, now t, 
" Alta which they would have to be the beſt Sort of Cedar. 
2 three Kinds of Trees reckoned up in that Place, 
15 tah, and Hadas; if then Erez be a Cedar, Sittab 
12 another Sort of Tree. And, indeed, the Arabi- 
of ak? 2. Cedar by the Names of Erz and Erza; but 
1 vittah for the choiceſt Kind of Cedar, which Opi- 

ers ſeems confirmed by this Place, where the cru 


* 


r the Ark of the Covenant, and the Tabernacle with moſt of 


phorus. 
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Aula, ſefina dendra, are xigua, Cedrina, Cedar-werd, The Sep- 
tuagint for Moad of Setim conſtantly render d Fuba, incor- 
ruptible Wood ; now Incorruption is a Property of the Cedar; 
which is not ſenſible of Age or Rottenneſs. The Matter of 
« it, fays Pliny, laſts to Eternity, therefore the Images of the 
Gods were made of it.” The incorruptible Nature of the 
Cedar is alſo celebrated by Theophraſtus. What Dioſcorides 
writ about Agaric, he collected from different Authors; fo that 
when he found in one that Agaric grew © onrivug Hig, on 
Setine-trees, and in another, that it flouriſhed in} e, i, e. up- 
en Cedars, he concluded they were different Trees; whereas they 


who aſſerted that Agaric grew on Setine-trees, and the others, 


who would have it to be generated from the Cedar, ſaid both 
the ſame Thing, for the Setine-tree is the Cedar. | 

But if Maric grows on Cedars, I do not ſee how it can come 
from Scythia or Sarmatia, where are no Cedars. But it took 
its Name from Agaria Sarmatica. Let others examine into the 
Reaſon of that. Theodotion tranſlated Setim, a Thorn, drarber ; 
and indeed, there is a thorny Kind of Cedar, which the Greeks 
call 3Z#x:9go, Oxycedrum, which grows plentifully in Lycia and 
Cilicia 3 and there Agaric alſo is very common, as Dioſcorides 
writes from bare Report, But Theodotion meant quite another 
Thing than the Oxycedrum, or thorny Cedar. Jerome ex- 
pounds it to be a Tree that grows in the Wilderneſs, like the 
white Thorn, whoſe Wood is incorruptible, and the ſmootheſt 
(aibrard) of all Woods, and for Strength, Solidity, Brightneſs, 
and Beautifulneſs, as far exceeding them. This is very applica- 


ble to the Egyptian Thorn, which the Greeks call de., or 


Grana, the Thorn, by Way of Eminence. It grows in the De- 
farts, is incorruptible and everlaſting, and remarkable for its 
Firmneſs and Brightneſs. By ſaying it is like the white Thorn, 
Jerome means the Oxyacanthus of the Greeks, which we alſo call 
white Thorn at this very Day. It is called white Thorn by Colu- 
mella alſo. And the Compariſon is not amiſs between the Egyptian 
Thorn and this white Thorn. For the Egyptian Thorn is not very 
tall, nor does the white Thorn grow to a Tree of any conſiderable 
Height. T ſtus makes two Kinds of Egyptian Thorn, 
the MI bite and the Black, The White is of no ban Subſtance, 
but Subject to Putrefaction; the Black is ſolid and incorruptible, 
therefore its inner Subſtance, or Heart, is uſed in Ship · building. 
Pliny, ſpeaking of the Trees peculiar to Egypt, ſays, Nor is the 
Thorn of this Country leſs worthy of Notice, that is; the black 
« one, for it endures under Water incorrupted, whence it is 
« very uſeful in building the Sides of Ships. Of this Thorn 
muſt Theodotion be underſtood, when he renders Setab and 
ligna Setim, by "Axatlz, Acantha, and *Axdilwa, Acanthina ; the 
Name will ſuit with nothing elſe. For the Arabians call this 
Tree Seitan, or Saten, which may alſo be read Sitan. It is that 
Thorn from which they gather the Gum Arabic, and make the 
Acacia. Alphagus, in his Index to Aviſena, ſays, ©* Alcharad, 
or Alchara, or Alchrath, is the Fruit of the great thorny Tree, 


© which grows in the Country called Baſſera in Egypt, and is 


called by the Egyptians Setan. Proſper Alpinus ſays, it is 


called Sant. Acacia, which the Egyptians call Sant, grows in 


«© thoſe Parts of Egypt, which are moſt remote from the Sea.” 
The Fruit of the Egyptian Thorn is called in Arabic Karath, 


from the Greek Kiga, which ſignifies a Hy; with the Ar- 
ticle al, Altarath, for its Fruit is a Huſk, according to Theo- 


phraſtus. I make no Doubt, but the Sittab, or Setab, of the He- 


brew is the ſame with the Fetten of the Arabians, which is the 


Egyptian Thorn that grows in the Deſart, and is rightly tranſlat- 
ed by Theodotion Aras, Acantha, For in the Place of Ifaiah 
above quoted, Setah is manifeſtly diſtinguiſhed from the Cedar, 


which the Arabians, as well as Hebrews, call Erez. Beſides the 


Name all their Characters agree. Yet the Helleniſt Authors, 
from whom Dioſcorides borrowed his Information, that Agaric 
rew on Sztine-trees, ſeems to have taken them for Cedars, as that 
ord is generally interpreted ; for it was the prevailing Opini- 
on that Agaric was generated on Cedars. | , 
Many other Things did Dioſcorides borrow from Helleniſt 
Writers, who tranſlated foreign Words into their own Greek 
Idiom; as when he ſays of Cancamum, that it was a Tear, 'Apa- 
Bus ue, Arabici Light, for Apagiæs Mage, Arabice Arboris ; which 
is according to the Syriac Idiom, and quite remote from the 
Greek. So in his Account of the Palm-tree, he tells us that the 
untipe Date, while it is yet in its Huſk, is called ENA, Elates, 
and by ſome Bizaovw®., Boraſſus; which is purely Hebrew, only 
tranſpoſed for Be-, Beffarus ; for 1D2, Byſer, is a ſeur Grape. 


The Arabians alſo call an unripe Date Bſſr, which the Greeks; 


who adopt the Arabic Terms, name Bu5#sg. An antient Interpre- 

ter of Aviſena, has it Buſſurum. | | 
Pliny, Lib. 16. Cap. 8. will have Agarit peculiar to Gallia, 
and a Fungus of glandiferous Trees; but in Lib. 25. Cap. 9. he 
ſays it is generated like a Fungus on the Trees about the Boſ- 
Theſe are very different Accounts; and yet in this 
laſt he mentions the Gallican Agaric, which, he ſays, is thought 
to be of a weaker Kind. Perhaps he was led into. an Error by 
the Homonymy of the Words in the Name Taharia, which with. 
the Greeks ſignifies both Gallia and Galatia, Dioſcorides al- 
ways calls this laſt Tahar, 759. a Aria, Galatia which is in Hſe 3 
te” 7 | vs 
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to diſtinguiſh it from the other Galatia, that is in Gallia, which in 
another Place he calls Tavariar ar Aru, Galatia, in which are the 
Abr, Z. 3. C. 28. But, to come to a Concluſion, the Gallican 
Aguri of Pliny ſeems quite different from the Galatian Agaric of 
Dioſcorides. The latter grows on Cedars, like a Fungus. Pli- 
my's ic is a Fungus ar to glandiferous Trees, and ſhines 
by Night, which are the very Characters, as I ſaid, of the putre- 
fie Wood, moſt commonly Oak, which ſo remarkably glittets 
in the Dark. Dioſcorides, in his Deſcription, has divided Aa- 
vic into Male and Female, and takes no Notice of the Diſtinc- 
tion into White and Black. But in another Place, Lib. 5. he 
mentions black Agaric among the Poiſons, and reckons it in the 
Liſt of venomous and deadly Roots, which, according to his 
Account, are Hellebore, Ixias, black Agaric, and the Ephume- 
ron, which ſome call Colchicum. I wonder, he ſays nothing 
of it in his Chapter of Agaric. I ſuſpect the Male Agaric was 
the black and the poiſonous Sort, though he ſays no ſuch Thing 


there. But the Male Kind is not good, but hard and black, 


ſays Aviſena. The two Kinds are made to differ very much in 
Form and Subſtance, according to Dioſcorides ; and yet their 
Taſtes, he ſays, are alike. The Moderns ſet the higheſt Value on 


that Agaric which is moſt friable. Dioſcorides depreciates the 


Cilician and Galatian Agaric on that very Account, becauſe it is 


of a weak Contexture, and very friable. 


All theſe Things conſidered, I am almoſt perſuaded that the 
Fearic of the Antients was not the ſame with that which now 
paſſes under that Name. I read in Iſidore, that Agaric was the 
<« Root of the White Vine.” Heſychius tells me, that Aaric 
was an Herb ſo called by Phyſicians.” He terms it an Herb, 
becauſe others had made it a Root, Galen, L. 7. Il dhe, af- 
ter he has named Agaric, and declares its Virtues, begins, as it 
were, again, with mentioning the Root of Agaric, in theſe 
Words, which are corrupted . Aya gfe ruriru imPropim wot. 
7, e. The Root is what grows to the Stock of the Tree.“ They 
ſeem an Interpolation, except you read them thus: "Ayaprs g 


rs iow pute gin, i. e. That is be accounted the Root 


< of Agaric, by which it grows to the Trunk or Body of the 
<« Tree.” The Arabians have nothing about Agaric, but what 
they learned from the Greek Books, The Name they have for 


*t is purely Greek, viz. Garicon, and in an old manuſcript Tranſ- 


lation of Dioſcorides into Arabic, you have the Word kept in- 
tire, viz. Agaricon. Salmaſ. de Homonym. Hyl. Iatric. 
There are ſeveral of the Fungi which are alſo called Agarics, 
as: 
Agaricus digitatus maximus, ex lnten, coccineo, & nigro colore elt- 
ganter variegatus. 

Agaricus villoſus tenuis, inferne Levis, C. Giff. 193. Fungus 
arboreus villoſus, inferne planus, Doody Syn. 2. App. 335. 

Agaricus membranaceus ſinuoſus ſubſtantia gelatinæ, C. Gifl. 
194. Fungus membranaceus paruus aureus, Sterb. P. 242. Spec. 
113. T. 26. Luteus Sambucino ſimilis, colore ſus manus inficiens, 
Geniſtæ vulgari ſpinoſæ adnaſcens, Merr. Pin. putridus arborum 
ramis inherens, plurimis ſimul cabærentibus, C. B. Pin. 372. 2. 
Fungi dicti ſpongiæ lignorum pernicigſi, J. B. 3. 841. F. pernicioſſ, 
Gen. 24. Species 3. Cluſ. H. 288. Syn. 2. 19. 40. On rotten 
Wood in England and Ireland. Obſerved by Dr. Sberard and 
Mr. Dale. 

Agaricus meſentericus violacei coloris, C. Gifl, 194. Fungus ar- 
Boreus pur pureus corrugatus, Doody Syn. 2. App. 336. 

Agaricus Lichenis facie variegatus, Iſt R. H. 562. Fungus 
ſalignus Lichems forma variegatus, C. B. Pin. 372.7. SDuartus 
pernicioſus, Cluſ. H. 277. Depictus, Sterb. 240. T. 26. A. Fungi 
Salicum, colore varu, pernicieſi J. B. 3. 842. Nec lamellatus, 
nec poroſus et. A. D. Sherard ebſervatus. 

Axaricus pedis equini facie, Inſt. R. H. 562. Fungus durus froe 


iꝑniarius, Park. 1323. (fig. mal) in caudicibus naſcens, unguis equi- 


ni figura, C. B. Pin. 372. 3. F. arborei ad ellychnia, J. B. 3. 849. 
Teuchwood or 4 - | A. Fm 
Agaricus intybaceus, Inſt. R. H. 562. Fungus intybaceus, J. 
B. 3. 839. Syn. 2. 14. 21. Arboreus maximus poroſus, diverſi- 
mode ſe diuiden & protrudens, Doody Syn. 2. App. 336. 
ſgaricus officmali fimilis, C. Giſſ. 192. Agarico ſimilis Fun- 
gus diverſarum arborum caudicibus adherens, C. B. Pin. 375. 2. 
Fungus arboreus albidus maximus, ſeu Agaricus ſpurius, Doody Syn. 
2. App. 335. | 
| Agaricus poraſus rubens carnoſus, hepatis facie, C. Gif. 192. Fun- 
us hepatis facie & colore, Merr. Pin. Arboreus rubens carnoſus, 
hepatrs facie. Doody Syn. 2. App. 340. 
Mr. Doody found it near Hally in Kent, and ſince received 
it fair from Mr. Chaplin, gathered in Suffolk, as you go 
from Sir Robert Dillington's Houſe to the new Church in the 
Iſle of Wight. Merr. Pin. | 
Agaricus multiplex poroſus, C. Gill. 193. Hungus circulum gra- 
datim . — cujus drameter guandague triginta vel plures pedes con- 
. ficit, r. Pin. In paſcurs non infrequens, referente 
Merret. Memorabilis eff magnitudinis & plures juxta ſe oriri ſo- 
dent, qui ſatis latum fpatium ambitu ſuo complectuntur | 


Agaricus poroſus igniarius Fagi, ſuperne candicans, inferne fuſcus, Lea 


C. Giſſ. 193. Fungus pedem equinum referens, ſubtus foraminoſus 
| Dood. Syn. 2. App. 336. Ad arbores, Hed Kale, — 
ro qus in fomitem igni concipiendo ideneum preparari queat, 


teraliter Ulmo adherentem prope Epſem invenit D, Plukene,”? 
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Araricus poroſus igniarius Carpini, C. Gill. 19%, Tn, 
reus maximus fuſcus, ſubtus planus, Doody Syn. 6 Nog th any, 


Agaricus varii coloris ſquamoſus, Inſt. R. H. 562, þ,, 
borum & lignorum' putreſcentium, coloris varii, Syn, 2 1 * 
Ceraſorum imbricatim alter alteri innatus variegatus, C. B. Pin . 
8, Fungi Ceraſerum coloris varii pernicioft, J. B 3. 842 1 
gus ſemicircularis durus, multos durant per annos, Merr, Pin. r 
ſericeus iridiſormis quaſi, colorum alternat ione variegatus, Cat 
Inferne foraminulentus eft, non lamellatus, colore albicante. Na; 
raſo tantum, ſed & aliis paſſim arboribus adnaſcitur. 7 

Agaricus villaſus & poroſus, ſubſtantie coriacee, C. Gig 2 
Fungus arboreus variegato illi Ceraſorum, &c. C. B. nil 1 
hir ſutior, foraminulis etiam majoribus, Doody Syn, 2. App 1 3 
Arboribus junioribus plerumgue adnaſcitur. * 

Agaricus villoſus, * & muicem implexit, ( 01 
192. Fungus arboreus villaſus albus, foraminibus oblong; na 
cularis, Doody Syn. 2. App. 336. ; 

Agaricus quernus lamellatus, coriaceus albus, C. Giſſ. 191, hs 
gus arboreus inferne foraminibus longis & rotundis mnſculptu;, Do. 
dy Syn. 2. 18. 33. Hic a D. Dale pariter obſervatus. | 

garicus quernus lamellatus coriaceus villoſus, C. Giff, 1, 
Fungus arboreus holoſericeus, inferne lamellatus, Syn. 2, 14. 

Agaricus parvus lamellatus, pectunculi forma elegans, C. 61 I 

192. Fungus parvus lamellatus, pectunculi forma Alno adn | 


Syn. 2. 14. 27. Common in Woods in Ireland, Dr. Shoot | 
In the Woods near Dulwich, and many other Places, 1 


Doody. 

Agaricus parvus lamellatus croceus, e Corylorum ramulis dina 
Undulatus eft & figura ſua lobum nucis juglandis nm mal: mm 
Croceo colore manus inficit. Corylorum ramis aridis & my; 
plerumgue adnaſcitur. x 

Agaricus coriaceus longiſſunus, pectinatim inferne diviſu, hl 
Synopſis Methodica. 

AGARICUs alſo is a Name for the Marga Candida, or whit 


ear rou 
ad applic 


Stone Marl. See MAROA. e Bark 
AGASYLLIS, Av According to Dioſcorides, ty Pod for t 
Shrub (dafl) that produces the Gum Ammoniacum, 1, ,,(, iled in 
. See AMMONIACUM. BB Juic 
AGATHARCIDES. An Author quoted by Plutarch, * atient un 
poſiac. L. 8, Probl. g. as giving an Account of the ende mes. | 
Diſtempers, to which the Inhabitants of the Coats of the l ous Hu 
Sea were ſubject. For this Reaſon Le Clerc ranks him amg the Ver 
Phyſicians, But in Reality he was not of the PE eſcribed 
He wrote amongſt other hiſtorical Pieces an Account fie to L. 
Red Sea, and in this gives a Deſcription of the Dracual, yes, take 
a Sort of Worm of a conſiderable Length, that breeds in te RFP: 22. 
muſcular Parts of the Legs and Arms. See Dr acuxculy AGEL, 
and UENA MrpÞinens1s.. es joine 
Agatharcides, who is diſtinguiſhed from other Authors of ti: ll Bread, 
ſame Name, by the Appellation of Cnidius, lived in the Im GEM 
of Ptolemy Philometor, who reigned about 130 Years tr Fs 


Alexander the Great. He wrote many Treatiſes, as we kin BW - 

from Photius, but nothing relating to Phyſic, except what WING Mum fays 

natural Hiſtory of the Red Sea led him into, Potent h 
His Works are loſt. | + and 
AGATHINUS, A Phyſician quoted by Galen, Ces rth, 


Aurelianus, and Aetius, He wrote upon Hellebore, nt be Ute 
Pulſe, and other Subjects. He was of the Pneumatic Sec al Ager » Or 
conſequently a Follower of Athenæus. Suidas informs u E at Ear 
was Maſter to Archigenes, who practiſed Phyſic at Rome 08s * 
the Time of Trajan. His Works are loſt. 4 plenet. 


AGATHON. 4. The common Signification de E. 


Word is gend. But, according to Galen, Hippocrates ust Benef 
in a Senſe ſomewhat different from other Writers, ubliche tha 3 
no uncommon Thing, both with Reſpect to this Worl "By *** oid 
many others. In this Author it ſometimes ſignifies certain, m A | d umoi 
true, or perpetual. KY * any 

AGATHONIS ANTIDOTUS HEPATICA. 4 BP = 7 
Antidote for the Liver. This is a Medicine deſcribed by My Ws... = 


repſus, S. 1. C. 268. It is thus prepared: 


an advan 

Take of Gentian ſix Drams; of Elicampane, women AGERA 
Spikenard, each one Dram. It is given to feveriſh W Maudlin | 
tients in Water, to others in Wine. c. Ape 


AGATY H: M. Galege affinis Malabarice arborifetþ 
liguis majoribus articulatis, D. Syen. . Md 

It is four or five Times the ordinary Height of ? "nds 
and its Body as much as a Man can fathom. The B ww 
that grow out of the Middle and Top of the Tree, © 
themſelves in Height more than in Breadth. It 9%, 
ſandy Places. The Root is of a dark Colour, and sp 


gerati folio 
ta ſæmina. 
per. Emac. 
ourn, Inſt, 
Ageratum 


hairy Fibres all around to a conſiderable Compafs, 1 p dany Stalks 


an aſtringent Taſte. The Wood is of a ſoft Subſtanch ke Or; 

its inmoſt Pith, or Heart, ſofteſt of all, If an hebe ke Gp 
made in the Bark, there diſtils from it a thin and es dum, Yeo) 
Liquor, which afterwards grows thick and gummy. ime, Dioſ. 
ves are pennated, almoſt a Span and a half ben 4 of Oribaſius 
Lobes being connected to the main Rib, dire This Paas 
poſite to one another, the Pedicles very ſhort, — the Gro 
ing forwards, the Lobes ſmall, of an oblong F LI” thing bras 


AGE 


If long, and a 
; the Edges, about an Inch and half long, | 
wo Breadrh wite, almoſt of an equal Breadth _ 
=—_ the Top, of a pretty cloſe Contexture, and very ſoft, 
— extraordinary Smoothneſs, of a lively Green on the up- 


er Part, but fainter beneath, ſmelling like Beans, if they are 


bbed. From the main Rib iſſue fine ſubtile Veins, which 


| e Leaves ſhut in the 
= 2 9 9 — cloſe to one another. 
1 . which are of the papilionaceous Kind, and have 
Smell, grow four, five, or more, on 2 little 1 * 
1 alk, that comes out from the Alæ of the Leaves. - 
owers conſiſt of four Leaves or Petala, which have on 
ecculiarity, that one of them, which raiſes itſelf above the 
2. and two lateral ones bend in an Angle, are ſomewhat 
1 ick, whitiſh, and ſtriated with Veins lengthwiſe ; and the 
burth, which is the broadeſt, is a round Oblong, ſtriated 
ich numerous ſubtile Veins, which proceed from the Baſe 
egthwiſe, being firſt whitiſh, then yellowiſh, and a purpliſh 
ed. The Stamen forms an Angle, and is divided at the 
J mmit into Filaments, or "Threads, bearing oblong yellow 
pices. The Calyx or Cup is deep, ſurrounding the Baſes 
WW :c Pctala with four ſhort roundiſh Leaves, of a faint green 
S.lour. The Flowers are ſucceeded by Pods, four Spans long, 
d a Finger's Breadth wide, ſomewhat round, ftrait, green, 
Ja thick Rind, and containing Beans of an oblong Figure, 
n in its proper Cell, ſeparated by carnous Partitions, placed 
Wngothwiſe in the Length of the Pod, ſomewhat protuberat- 
Ng, taſting like a Bean, and exactly reſembling our Kidney-beans, 
y they are leſs, and turn whitiſh, or a greeniſh White; when 
ey are ripe, they ſerve for Food. 
it bears Flowers and Fruit, in rainy Seaſons, two or three 
imes a Year, and ſometimes, though but ſeldom, all the 
ear round. The Root mixed with the Urine of a Cow, 
Wd applied to the Place, diſcuſſes Tumors. The Juice of 
e Bark mixed with Honey, and uſed in Gargariſms, is 
bod for the Quinſey, and Puſtules in the Mouth. The Bark, 
id in Water and eaten, is beneficial in the Small Pox. 
oe Juice of the Leaves, drawn up the Noſtrils, relieves the 
tient under inveterate Quartans, when the Day of the Fit 


ious Humours, and the Leaves themſelves ſo eaten give Relief 
the Vertigo and Cholera Morbus. The Flowers boiled are 


e to Luxury. The Juice of the Flowers, dropped into the 
cs, takes away Films and reſtores the Sight. Ray, Lib. 31. 
25. 22. : 

| \NGELOS. *Ayaaie.. Gregarious, vulgar. It is ſome- 
Nees joined with Are, and uſed to expreſs the coarſeſt Sort 
Bread. Atheneus. | 

= AGEM. A Name of the Syringa Perſica, or Lilac Perſi- 
Wm. Incifis Folits, See SYRINGA. | 
WAGER CHYMICUS. Dorneus in his Genealogia Mine- 
in ſays, Water is the Field (Ager) in which the Om- 
ootent has ordained that the Root of Minerals ſhould be 
ed, and from whence the Trunk and Branches ſhoot into the 
Wh. 

The Uterus is alſo called the Ager Nature. 

Ager, or Aerorum Terra, is alſo the common Earth or Soil. 
fat Earths are good Applications for any Parts which want 
ing. The Egyptian clayey Soil was uſed by hydropical 
—_— {plenctic Patients. Many alſo daubed with it their Legs, 
highs, Elbows, Arms, Sides, Backs, and Breaſts, and found 
eit Benefit by it. It cured old Inflammations and lax Tu- 
om, and ſuch as through an immoderate Evacuation by the 
norchoidal Veins, were over-run with hydropical and wa- 
Humours, and it alſo intirely removed inveterate Pains fix- 
_ pon any Part. Aetius, Tetrabib. 1. Serm. 2. C. 3. from Ga- 
. See TERRA. | 

_ CERASIA, Ayneaei. From « Negative, and Tag-, Old Age. 


bat State which maintains the Health and Vigour of Youth, 


an advanced Age, What the Latins call viridis Senectà. 
AGERATUM. ; 
Maudlin thus diſtinguiſhed : Agerdtum, Eupatorium Meſues, 
plic, Ageratum foliis ſerratis, C. B. 221. Boerh. Ind. A. 125. 
geratum plerifque, Herba julia quibuſdam, J. B. 3. 142. Age- 
tum, Herba julia, Chab. 367. Ageratum vulgare, five Coſtius 
rum minor, Park. 78. Raii Hiſt, 1. 364. Achillea lutea, 
gerati falio lomgiare, Act. Reg. Par. An. 1720. 322. Balſa- 
'a ſemina, Ger. 523, Balſamita feemina, five Ateratum, 
per. Emac, 648. Prarmica Iutea ſuaveclens, Elem. Bot. 398. 
burn. Inſt. 497. MaupLin, Dale. 
Ageratum is a ſpriggy Plant, producing from one Root 
pany Stalks, no higher than a Span, not branched, but very 
ke Sue wum. bearing an Umbella, with yellow Flowers, 
. old Drops, leſs than the Helichryſus. It is called Ape- 
% becauſe the Flower preſerves its Beauty for a long 
e. Dioſcorides, L. 4. C. 59. His Deſcription is tranſcribed 
Oribaſius, Collect. L. 11. N 
* Plant from a woody branched Root, abiding long 
* Ground, ſends forth many round Stalks, little or 
"$ branched about a Foot high, on which grow a great 


nes. The Decoction of the Leaves purges pituitous and Ft 


eſcribed for a Catarrh, which Way they are alſo ſaid to in- 


A G G 


Number of ſmall, long, narrow, round- pointed Leaves, deeply 
ſerrated about the Edges; on the Tops of the Branches 


ſtand Umbels of numerous ſmall Gold yellow naked Flowers, 


in ſcaly Caps or Calyces, containing very ſmall Seed. The 
whole Plant has a ſtrong and not unpleaſant Scent ; it 
grows with us only in Gardens, it being a Native of Ttaly 
and the warmer Countries, and flowers in July and Auguſt. 
Millor, Bot. OF. 

Its Decoction is good in Fomentations. The Vapour of the 
Herb burnt provokes Urine, and mollifies the Hardneſs of the 
Uterus. Duo. L. 4. C. 59. 

It is a Digeſtive. and gently mitigates an Inflammation. O- 

rib, Med. Coll. 1. L. 15. C.1. Æginet. L. 7. C. 3. Act, Tetr, 
1. Serm. 1. 
. Maudlin is of a bitter Taſte, warming and drying, and uſe- 
ful in Diſorders of the Stomach and Liver. It is good in the 
Jaundice, and Obſtructions of the Menſes, provokes Urine, and 
kills Worms. Miller, Bot. Offic. 

It contains the Virtues of Coſtmary and Tanſey, and is an 
Ingredient in all capital Compoſitions. The Seed has been gi- 
ven, with Succeſs, inſtead of Wormſeed, to kill Worms. The 
diſtilled Water and Spirit yield a moſt fragrant Smell. This 
Plant is uſed in Syrup, Oil, Infuſion, Decoction, Powder, and 
Pills. Mr. Boyle obſerves this Plant to be hurtful to the Eyes, 
Boerhaave. | | 

Beſides the common Maudlin taken Notice of by Dale, Mil- 
ler enumerates the following Species : 

Ageratum que ptarmica incana, pinnulis criflatis, F. Voy. The 
hoary Oriental Maudlin. 

Ageratum Peruvianum, arboreum, folio lato, ſerrato, Boerh. 
The Peruvian Tree Maudlin, falſly called The Feſuit's Bark 
Tree, becauſe at firſt ſuppoſed to be the Tree from whence the 
Jeſuit's Bark was taken, 

Ageratum ſerratum Alpinum glabrum, flare purpuraſcente, Tourn., 
Smooth Ageratum of the Alps, with a purpliſh Flower. 

Ageratum Americanum erectum ſpicatum,  flore purpureo, 
Houſt. American Ageratum, with purple Flowers growing 
on a Spike, - | 

Ageratum Americanum procumbens, gnaphalii facie, floribus ad 
oliorum nodos, Houſt. Creeping American Ageratum; having 
the Face of Cudweed, and the Flowers coming out at the Setting 
on of the Foot-ſtalks, 

Ageratum Americanum fruteſcens, Chamedryos folio, floribus eæ 
foliorum alis, Houſt. American Ageratum, with a Germander 
Leaf, and the Flowers growing from the Setting on of the 
Leaves. TOR 

 AGERATUS LAPIS. A Stone, uſed by Coblers, to poliſh 
Womens Shoes. It is eſteemed diſcuflive, and aſtringent, and 
is uſeful in Inflammations of the Uvula. Galen, and from him 
my Paulus Ægineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 3. and Oribaſius, Lib. 14. 

ap. 10. 
5 ES. Ayii. The Palm, or Hollow of the Hand. Hg 
chius. 

AGE VITA. The Name of an Antidote, deſcribed by 
Myrepſus. The Place is much corrupted, but the Commeri- 
tator conjectures, that Myrepſus wrote tosyis H, Fugls Vita, 
long or continual Life, and that this Antidote took the Name 
from its great Virtues in procuring Longevity. This, My- 
repſus informs us, is called Meelehagee by the Saracens. It 
” a medicated Wine, of which the Author gives the following 

ccount : | 


Take fix Meaſures of good Red Wine, and put into it; af- 
ter they are well beaten, and paſſed through a fine Sieve, 
the following Ingredients : Of Galangals, two Ounces; 
of long and white Pepper, each an Ounee ; of Sage an 
Ounce and a half ; of Ginger and good common Cinna- 
mon, an Ounce and a half ; of Saffron, three Drams ; 
of Cloves, a Dram and a half. Boil them well in the 
Wine, till of the ſix Meaſures there remains but one 
Meaſure and a half, and then pour it into your Veſſel, 
The Doſe is half an Ounce in the Morning faſting in a 
Glaſs of Wine. | 


It is beneficial in all cold Diſtempers, for paralytic, ſtoma- 
chic, ſhaking, cachectic, and hydropical Patients. It helps 
Crudities, Inflations, and all Imbecillities and Coldneſs of the 
Stomach and Body. It cures Inflations in the Uterus, the Te- 


neſmus, the Maladies proceeding from Defluxions, as the Gout 


in the Feet and the Joints, and all nervous Diſtempers, ariſing 
from Crudity and Humidity, Nich. Myrepſus, Set. 1. Cap, 
OO. . : 
x This ſeems to be a very good Stomach Medicine, and muſt be 
of conſiderable Efficacy in the Diſorders for which the Author 
recommends it. On this Account it is called »ivgw 75; &w3;s the 
Nerve of Life. | | | 
AG USTIA. From « Neeative, and yibouas, to taſte, It 
ſignifies a Faſting, or F aſt, FO 
AGGLUTINATIO. Azgglutination. It fignifles the Join- 
ing together; or Re-union of any ſeparated Parts of the Body, or 
Healing, Hence Applications; that promote that End, are call- 


ed Agglutinants, 
| | Bbb | Agglua 


— — —ää6— 
— — 
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AGN 


pears A following Paſſage : | 
AGGLUTINATIO PILORUM. A Healing or Reduc- 
ing the Hairs of the Eye-lids, that grow inwards, to their na- 
tural Order and Situation, This may be done by Maſtich, 
applied with a Probe, which bends the Hairs back into their 
proper Order, Bitumen, the Slime of a Snail taken off with 
a Needle, the Juice of Hawk-weed, the Liquor of Aggluti- 


nantes, or Ammoniac, work the ſame Effect. A compound 
Remedy may be thus prepared : 


Take of dry Rofine, dry Pitch, Sulphur vivum, Bitumen Ju- 
daicum, each one Dram; Wax half a Dram. Melt 
them together, and reſerve them for Uſe till Occaſion of- 
fers, when touch the Maſs with a heated Probe, and ag- 
glutinate the Hairs as before directed. Aetius, Tetrabib. 


2. Serm. 3. C. 681. 


AGGREGATUM. An Aggregate. A Body reſulting from 
the Union of a great many others, which are ſmaller, of which 
the whole Sum or Collection is the Aggregate. 

AGIAHALID. An Egyptian Plant thus diſtinguiſhed by 
Ray: Lycio Afinis Ægyptiaca, C. B. Agiahalid Agyptiaca Ly- 
7 Nun Park. Agiahalid Ægyptium folio Buxi, aut Lycium? 

It is a large Tree like the wild Pear, with but few Branches, 
and prickly, formed like the Lycium or Boxthorn. Its Leaves 
are like thoſe of Box, but bigger and at a greater Diſtance 
one from the other. Its Flowers are but few, of a white Co- 
lour, reſembling thoſe of Hyacinth, but leſs. They are ſuc- 
ceeded by little black Fruits, like thoſe of dwarf Elder, of a 
ſtyptic Taſte, a little bitteriſh, This Tree grows in Æthio- 
pia, and Egypt. | 

Its Leaves are ſouriſh and aſtringent, and are eſteemed good 
to kill Worms. Lemery de Drogues. 

AGITATIO. Agitation, Shaking. In Medicine it is conſi- 
dered as an Exerciſe, and to this Dr. Sydenham attributes the 
great Benefit of Riding ; and, no doubt, it is very efficacious 
in removing Obſtructions of the Viſcera, when aflifted by the 
freſh Air. See AIR. 

AGLIA. See AEgGLIA and XciDes. 

AGLITHES. Age. The Diviſions or Segments of a 
Head of Garlick, which we uſually call Cloves. It is uſed by 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Morbis Mulierum, Lib. 2. See 
ALL1UM. 

AGME. A, or "Ayuz, From , to break. A Fracture. 

AGNACAT. Scaligeri Pyri Specie. 

In a Country of America beyond the Terra de Labrador, 
towards the Iſthmus of Darien, there grows a Tree of the 
Figure and Size of the Pear-tree, always covered with Leaves, 
and of an extraordinary Greenneſs and Luſtre, It bears a 
Fruit alſo like a Pear, but green, even when it is ripe. The 
Pulp is of the fame Colour, ſweet, fat, and taſtes like Butter. 
It is a powerful, and next to miraculous, Promoter of venereal 
Vigour. Ray's Hift. of Plants. 

AGNANTHUS. A Genus of Plants mentioned by Vail- 
lant. It bears the Flower at the Extremity of the Stalk and 
Branches after the Manner of Grapes. Every Flower, which 
reſembles much that of the Agnus Caftus, is a ſmall Pipe, the 
anterior Edge of which commonly and divides it- 
ſelf into fix unequal Parts, three ſuperior which are diſpoſed 
like Trefoil, and three inferior, of which that in the Middle 


is the largeſt of the ſix, and the two lateral the ſmalleſt, 


There ariſes from the Bottom of the Cup or Calyx, which is 
indented, an Overy. This Overy is,articulated to the Bottom 
of the Pipe or Channel of the Flower, and when the Flower 
falls off it becomes, according to Plumier, a Berry containing 
a ſingle Seed. 

Agnanthus comes from the Greek Word de., chafte, and d., 
a Flower, becauſe the Flower of this Plant reſembles that of 
Agnus Caſtus, or Vitex. | 2 

There is but one Plant of this Genus known which is the 
Agnanthus Viburni folio, Cornutia flore pyramidato, cœruleo, fe- 


lis incanis, Plum. Nov. Gen. 32. Calychirichibou Caraibea- 
rum, Surian. Hort. Sice. Memoires de Academie Royale des 


Sciences, Amte 1722. 

AGNATA. See ADNATA. 

AGNINA MEMBRANA, or PELLICULA. Aetius, 
Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 4. C. 2. calls one of the Membranes which 
involves the Fcetus by this Name, which he derives from its 


Tenderneſs. From him, probably, Bartholine and Drelincourt 


have borrowed the Expreſſion. It is what Anatomiſts uſually 


call the Anmos. 


AGNINA LACTUCA, is Lambs Lettice. See LAc r uc: 

AGNOIA. A. From « Negative, and wwwox, to know. 
When a Patient in a Fever, or any other Diſorder, forgets, and 
does not know his familiar Acquaintance. This is called Agnoia, 
by Hippocrates, who pronounces it a very bad Symptom, eſpe- 
cially when joined with a Rigor. Prædict. L. 1. 64. The Truth 
of this is evinced by every Day's Experience. | 

AGNUS. A Lamb. This Animal is too well known to 
want a Deſcription, Many of its Parts are recommended for 


Aeg lutination is alſo uſed in a different Senſe by Aetius, as ap= - particular medicinal Purpoſes. Thus Hippocrates in hi, f 0 


„ periſhes. This Event does not happen only by Chanc, 


But this laſt, I preſume, is made only for the Sake of 1 


markable Production of Nature, was formerly to be ſeen. 


AGN 


tiſe, de Superfetatione, adviſes us to apply the warm 9... © 
Lambs 9 to the Bellies of Viewins who — Fowl 
for Want of Menſtruation at a proper Age, no doubt "i 
a View of relaxing the Uterine Veſſels, and removing th 
that Part of the Difficulty, which depends upon their too iy 
Tenſion. Dr. Friend, in his Emmenolegia, recommend; e 
lient Fomentations for the ſame Purpoſes ; but the balfan; 
Warmth of a Lamb-ſkin, juſt taken from the ew! 
ſeems more likely to relax, than any artificial Heat tn, 
ever. | : 
The Lights are recommended in Diſorders of the Lun 
the Gall in Epilepſies, in the Quantity of two Drops * 
for a Doſe. Lemery. | | U 
The Coagulum which is found at the Bottom of the d 
is eſteemed a good Antidote againſt Poiſons. Lemery, =Y 
The Lungs, burnt and powdered, cure the Bruiſes from ut 
Shoes, Aetius, Tetrabib. 1. Serm. 2. C. 155. 
Lamb contains a great deal of volatile Salt and Oil. 
The beſt and lighteſt Parts of a Lamb, according to C0 
are the whole Head and Feet. Celſus, L. 2. C. 18. 
It affords a glutinous Juice. Oribaſ. Eup. L. 1. C. 21. 
It is of a moiſtening and looſening Nature, very nourifiy 
9 


Wncither 
Yf the 
Shave ſc 
amed 
ind. 
| lated \ 
=. The 
p is like 
Wovered 


and lenifies ſharp and pungent Humours, tern Co 
It produces viſcous, phlegmatic, and groſs Humour, ey Wd, whe: 
= when it is too young. 1 ogy of 
t agrees in warm Weather, with young bilious People, M the N. 


Perſons of a hot and phlegmatic Conſtitution ought to rey 
from it, or uſe it moderately, Lemery on Foods. 
AGNUS SCYTHICUS. The Vegetable called the iy 


ninutive 
Ruſſi 
of the 


thian Lamb, in the Barbarian Language Barametz, Bm beep ver 
or Beronetz, is much noted among the Writers of Natur bor the 
ſtory. : Manner 
The firſt who treated of it were Athanaſius Kirchen ts, to ſe 
his Ars Magnetica (who cites Sigiſm. L. B. ab Herberſtein ly : « P 
ton the Armenian, Surius, and Jul. Cæſ. Scaliger) Lord ride an 
Fortunius Licetus, Andreas Libavius, Euſebius Nierenbeꝶ on Sort 
Adamus Olearius, and Olaus Wormius, to paſs over the Hach fins 
among whom are many Botaniſts, who do little more us ey are, 
peat what has been ſaid before them. iſted in 


This Plant is deſcribed by Jul. Cæſ. Scaliger, unde 
Title of the Scythian Lamb, Borametz, as follows: * We 


auty an 
ain has 


<« has been related may paſs for a Jeſt, if compared vit e utmoſt 
« wonderful Tartarian Shrub. The chief Hord amg rate the 
« Tartars is the Zauolhan, diſtinguiſhed as well for its cir Dams 
« quity as Nobility, In that Country they plant a Seel wid cxquiſite 
cc like that of a Melon, only leſs oblong ; from this Seed (pray Jnacquain 
« a Plant, which they call Borametz, that is, a Lam; int bities are 
« grows in the Shape of a Lamb, almoſt three Feet hi amb, but 
« reſembling that Animal in Feet, Hoofs, Ears, and all dus with t 
« Head, except the Horns; inſtead of which, it has a Tu gourd.” * 
« of Hair that looks like a Horn. It is covered with 20 cording tc 
cc thin Hide, which is ſtript off by the Inhabitants, to ml more. 
« a Covering for their Head. They ſay the inner Pul Way of 
« ſembles the Fleſh of a Sea Creviſe, and that Blood folbm concludes, 
« from a Wound made in it; that it is wonderfully ſet res its Riſ 


« the Taſte; that the Root raiſes itſelf out of Ground aN 
« as the Waiſt; a Circumſtance that greatly heighten l 
« Miracle. As long as it is ſurrounded by neighbouring V8 
“e tables, it lives and enjoys itſelf like a Lamb, in a ft N 
« ture: When they die, or are extirpated, it pines aua, l 


« Length of Time, but has been brought to paſs, by mi 
ec the Experiment, and removing all Plants from its New 
4 bourhood. What increaſes the Wonder is, that it is R 
& coveted by Wolves, and not by other carnivorous Net 


6 ſion, to the Name Lamb, and to grace the Story: Rt! 
« want to know, after what Manner four diſtint Leg * 
„ their Feet, are produced, and proceed from one Trunk. | 

% What is here related, I have had by Information, fa 
« from Perſons of the higheſt Rank, . and. partly from tbe x 
* curious Inquirers into the Secrets of Nature“. 

Other Authors give us the ſame Account, or rathe! n 
ſcribe Scaliger; however, ſome of them vary in cet 
cumſtances, and Kircher, in particular, to his De" 
has added, or, to ſpeak more properly, invented, a Fg þ 
further, in ſome Muſzums of the Virtuoſi, as thoſe of wal 
us and Swammerdam, the Skin, as it is pretended, of ths 


Antonius Deuſingius, after nicely weighing the dP 


Balance of Reaſon, ſuſpected this Account of the 14". 
bulous, and endeavours to perſuade us, that Scaliger 11 
who was one of the firſt that mentions it, treated it & 
ble ; and it was called in Queſtion by others, who Weis; 
willing to be impoſed upon. oo 

To ſpeak the Truth, if we examine the whole Stor 5 
Lamb, with a Mind void of Prejudice, we ſhall fin 0 
ſavours ſtrongly of the Romance; nay, in reality, 11 * 
elſe, and that Deuſingius was in the right; which wü 
from the following Reaſons: 11 


, per edit ever law this Vegetable Lamb. 
S: . 228 ha by Relation from Mon Eovaldi 
1 Lies, Ambaſſador of the Elector of Brandenburg (who 
him, that while he lived on the Borders of Tartary, he was 
ed by a Tartar, in Exchange for ſome Leaves of Tobacco, 
ed Plant, bearing on its Stem a Fruit, which plainly re- 
bed a Lamb, a Foot in Dimenſion, and covered with a 
ed Fleece) is not convincing, for —_ noble Perſon might 
=> impoſed upon by ſome cunning I artar. 
4 1 The racy a are " experienced Naturaliſt, Engelbert 
\ mpfer, M. D. took a great deal of Pains in ſearching for 
anz in its own Country, but could find nothing like it. 
TT hcy have no Notion, ſays he, nor Memory, in Tartary, 
either among the vulgar Sort, nor the Skilful in Botany , 
ce Exiſtence of a Zoophyte that feeds on Grafs, tho I 
SS. .c ſcarched all over the Country for it, till I have been a- 
iamed and laughed at for my Pains ; nor is there any Thing 
led Borometz beſides Sheep, and what belongs to that 
ind, Therefore I am well aſſured, that whatever has been 
lated of that Plant is meer Fiction“. Amanit. Exoticæ. 
. The whole Story of this Lamb, is fo like a Fable, as one 
is like another. hat gave Riſe to it, has been very well 
wovered by that moſt diligent Searcher after Nature, in thoſe 
tern Countries, Kzmpfer, before mentioned, in the Place 
d, where, (having premiſed ſomewhat concerning the Ery- 
ey of the Word Borometz, which, he ſays, is corrupted 
the Muſcovite Boraneta, in Poliſh Baranet, which is a 
ninutive of Baran, a Word of Sclavonic Original, and uſed 
Ruſſians and Poles, to ſignify a Sheep) he tells us that in 
| of the Countries about the Caſpian Sea, there is a Species 
ep very different from the common Sort, and highly va- 
for the Fineneſs of their Skins, which he deſcribes, and 
Manner how they are dreſſed, in order to ſerve as Orna- 
ts, to ſet off the Garments worn by the Tartars and Per- 
&« Perſons of Quality, ſays he, and the Rich, whoſe 
ride and State require better Clothing than the com- 
on Sort of People, covet the Skins of Lambkins, which are 
ach finer than when they are grown, and the younger 
hey are, the more they are valued ; for their Hairs may be 
iſted into finer and thicker Curls, which augments the 
Wcauty and Price of the Skin, Hence a greedy Thirſt after 
ain has prevailed with ſome, in order to obtain Skins of 
e utmoſt Fineneſs, to exerciſe Cruelty, ſo far as to anti- 
pate the Birth of the Lambkins, by ripping the Bellies of 
Wicir Dams. A Skin, thus procured and skilfully dreſſed, is of 
d exquiſite a Fineneſs, as to put it out of the Power of the 
Inacquainted to determine what it is, and when the Extre- 
ities are cut off retains ſcarce any Thing of the Figute of a 
amb, but juſt enough to deceive the Ignorant and Credu- 
dus with the Show of a woolly Membrane, in form of a 
$ourd.” To this he ſubjoins, The Price of a Skin, 
cording to its Goodneſs, amounts to three Pieces of Gold, 
more. It is uſed to line their Turbans, and often ſerves, 
Way of Ornament, to border their Gowns and Cloaks”. 


concludes, at laſt, in theſe Words: Whether this Fable 
follows : 
Ignorance of the firſt Relater, who, either 


Fes its Riſe to the Conjectures of ſome contemplative Phi- 
plopher, or the 
rough Careleſneſs, or Unſkilfulneſs in the Language, might 
liſunderſtand a Thing he heard talked of by the by; or 
hether we refer it to ſome other Original, the Miſtake be- 


here, firſt occaſioned this Pellicle the Loſs of its true Name 


d Hiſtory, Proviſion being thus made for its Reception, 
e Bauble itſelf was imported to us; under the ſpecious 
lame of a Miracle, and lighting upon ſome illuſtrious Per. 
dn of Curioſity, and ah Admirer of this foreign downy 
lece, it gained Credit and Admiſſion, as all Prodigies are 
pt to do, by its Vegetable Face. This Error being illuf- 
ted by Authorityz and ſoon aftet confirmed Os 
ok ſuch firm Rooting in the Judgments of the Learned, as 
ell as the Opinions of the Vulgar, that the Pellicle is ſhewn 
d this Day, among the rareſt Curioſities in the Muſæums, 
a Species of Zoophyte, when, indeed; it is no other 
ban a Fœtus of the Cæſarean Section“. | 1 4 
rom what has been quoted, it appears, that thoſe Perſian 
b.ſrins, which our Skinners call Perfianiſhe Baranlen; are 
bs Kind, that is; ſtript from | 
ies of their Dams, by the Cæſarean Section. But we 
none of the choiceſt, the Price of which; as Kæmpfer 
i three Pieces of Gold, or more, in their own Country, 
e can buy the beſt that is imported, for one Piece, at 


yang and Curioſity, in his Travels, came to our Ci £ 
a pleaſed to deſire a Sight of my Muſzolum, whic 
5 other Natural Curioſities, was hot unprovided with this 
12 which paſſed for the true Borumetæ, the Won- 
wel anders. It was about fix Inches in Length, and 
with a Head and Ears, and four 
* wy covered with a Sort of Down, like the .knappy 
by us Gammet, except its Ears and Legs, which 


both without and within, 


ambs that are cut out of 


cent, Tam ſure it is not infallible. Phileſeph 


bout three Years ago, a Ruſfian, who was à Man of 


Legs of the Colour 


AGN 


were bare, and of a darker Colour, When it came to be exa- 
mined, I found it was not of an Animal Nature, nor the Fruit of 
any Plant, but the Root of ſome Vegetable, thick, ſpreading, 
and hairy ; or rather the Stem, or Stalk of ſome Plant, which; 
in its Climbing, had, by the Miniſtry of Art, acquired ſome 
Sort of Reſemblance of a Quadruped ; or the four Legs were 
the Reliques of ſo many Stems, or, if you will, Pedicles, which 
had born Leaves, and were lopped off, as were alſo the Ears, 
tho* they were like Horns. Beſides this, the Fibres ſho6ting 
out here and there, by which the thick Root, and through 
that the Plant, like all others, received Nouriſhment, left no 
Room for Doubt. 
like the reſt, continuous to the Body, but inſerted therein by 
Art ; and the Head itſelf, with the Neck, was very artificial- 
ly connected to the fame, as I found upon making a more 
accurate Inſpection. So that this Lamb was fabricated and put 
together, from this and that Root or Stump, by the ſame ar- 
tificial Means, as your Homuncios or Pigmies are compoſed 
and pieced up of the Roots of Mandrake and Briony. But 
there till remained a Doubt with me, out of what Plant this 
Ludibrium of Art and Nature could be formed, tho' a Thought 
ſoon came into my Head, that it muſt be one of thoſe com- 
monly called the Capillary Kind, for which I had ſeveral 
Evidences, both from the Compariſon of ſome Exotic Plants 
which I myſelf knew, and of others which are deſcribed and 
delineated by Hans Sloane, M. D. and the Rev. M. Plumier, 
in their coſtly and elaborate Works ; for ſome of theſe Plants 
ſhoot up in ſeveral Stalks, which are covered with a ferruginous 
Down, or, as they call it, reddiſh Moſs. But what Kind 
preciſely to fix upon for this Piece of Handicraft, I could not 
determine, tho' I am apt to think, it is a Species peculiar to 
Tartary, and not yet deſcribed, till Time ſhall inform me 
better. | 
I am farther confirmed in this Opinion, by what I have 
ſince read in the Engliſh Philoſoph. Tranſ. where Sir Hans 
Sloane, deſcribes; and gives us the Figure of one of theſe pre- 
tended Scythian Lambs, which he procured from the Eaſt In- 
dies; but it is far more unlike the Figure of a Lamb, than 
mine before mentioned. | 

I ſuppoſe, that ſuch Sorts of Lambs are ſhaped out of cer- 
tain Roots or Stumps in Ruſſia and Tartary, fo as to make 
this Story of the Scythian Vegetable Lamb, in ſome Meaſure, 
a Truth, But every one ſees, that ſuch a Lamb is a quite 
different Thing, from what is deſcribed by the forementioned 
Authors, and not to be ſo much wondered at; for it is no 
difficult Piece of Work, out of Roots and Stumps of Plants, to 
conſtruct and frame ſeveral Sorts of Prodigies, which ſhall have 
ſome Reſemblance of Natural Things, as was obſerved before 
of the Roots of the Mandrake ; and the groteſque Figure of theſe 
Roots, may, with as good Reaſon, be called an Homuncio, or 
Little Man, as the other, which is conſtructed, and ſet together, 
from the Roots and Stems of another Kind or Kinds of Plants, 
— _ for a Lamb, F. H. Breynius, M. D. Dantiſc. Phil, 

ran. 

The Deſcription of Sir Hans Sloane, above referred to, is as 


It was above a Foot lorig, as big as one's Wriſt, having ſeve- 
ral Protuberances, and towards the End ſome Foot-ſtalks, about 
three or four Inches long, exactly like the Foot-ſtalks of Ferns, 
Moſt Part of the Outſide was co- 
vered with a Down, of a dark, yellowiſh, Snuff Colour, ſhi- 
ning like Silk, ſome of it a Quarter of an Inch long. This 
Down is what is commonly uſed for Spitting of Blood, about 
ſix Grains of it going to a Doſe, and three Doſes pretended to 
cure ſuch an Hæmorrhage. In Jamaica are many ſcandent 


and Tree - ferns, which grow to the Bigneſs of Trees, and 


have ſuch a Kind of Lanugo on them; and ſome of our Capil- 
laries have ſomething like it. It ſeemed to be ſhaped by Art, 
to imitate a Lamb, the Roots, or climbing Parts, being made 
to reſemble the Body, and the extant Foot-ſtalks the Legs. 
This Down is taken Notice of by Dr. Merret, at the latter 
End of Dr. Grew's Muf. Soc. Reg. by the Name of Poco Sempie, 
a golden Moſs, and is there ſaid to be a Cordial. 
who has made very good Obſervations in the Eaſt Indies, ſays he 
has been told there, by thoſe who have lived in China, that this 
Down, or Hair, is uſed by them for the Stopping of Blood iti 
freſh Wounds, as Cobwebs are with us; and that they have it 
in fo great Efteem, that few Houſes are without it. I have 
known it, ſays the Doctor, much uſed for Spitting of Blood; 
but on Trials I have ſeen of it, though I may believe it inh6- 
. Tranſac. ü 
AGNUS CASTUS. Agnus Caftus, Vitex, Offic; Agnus 
Caſtus, Hort. Monſp. 7. Chab. 63. Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 


t1. Mill. Cat. 124. Anus follo non ſerrato, J. B. 1. 205, Rail 


Hiſt. 2. 1696. Vitex, Agnus Caſfus, Rand. Ind. 94. Vitex, 
Rivin. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 201. Vitex ffve Agnus Caſtus, Ger. 
1201. Emac. 1387. Vitex folio anguſto, Park. Theat. 1437. 
Vitex follis #ngiftioribus, Cannabis modo diſpoſitis, C. B. Pin. 
475: Tourn. Inſt. 603. Elem. Bot. 475, h. Ind. A. 2. 
222, TRE CHasTE TIBET. Dale, Fre * 


Moreover, one of the fore Legs was not; 
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Dr. Brown, 
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The Veiter, or Lygus, is a willowy Shrub, almoſt deſerving 
the Name of a Tree, which grows on the Banks of Rivers, 
and in marſhy Fields, and in rough and rugged Places, and 
Channels worn by Torrents. It bears long flexible Rods, hard 
to break ; and its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Olive, but are 
longer, and more tender. One Kind of it bears a white purpliſh 
Flower, the other a Purple. The Seed is like Pepper. 

It is of a warming and aſtringent Nature. The Fruit drank 
heals the Bites of venomous Beaſts, and relieves ſuch as labour 
under Diſorders of the Spleen, and the Dropſy. The Quan- 


tity of a Dram, taken in Wine, breeds Milk in Abundance, 


and provokes the Menſes; but it endangers a Miſcarriage, and 
affects the Head, bringing on a Carus. A Decoction of the 
Herb and Seed makes a good Inſeſſion, for Women who are 
troubled with Inflammations, and other Diſorders of the Ute- 
rus, The Seed drank with Penyroyal, or in a Suffumigati- 
on, moves the Belly; a Cataplaſm made therewith cures 
the Pain of the Head, and it is uſed with Oil and Vinegar 
in Embrocations for Lethargies and Phrenſies. A Fumigation, 
or bare Subſtration of the Leaves, chaſes away venomous Ani- 
mals, and applied in a Cataplaſm heals ſuch as are bitten by 
them. With Butter and Vine-Leaves, they mollify the Hard- 
neſs of the Teſtes. A Plaiſter of the Seed, with Water, heals 
the Fiſſures about the Anus, and uſed with the Leaves cures 
Wounds and Luxations. A Rod, or Branch, of the Tree, 
carried in the Hand, is ſuppoſed to prevent Galling in Jour- 
nies. 

This Shrub is called &., [ca/tus, chaſte] becauſe the Ma- 
trons, who lived chaſte during the Theſmophoria [Feaſts of 
Ceres] uſed to lie upon them at Nights: And it is called xy, 
[ Lygus, as it were, Ofier] for the Toughneſs, or Tenacity, of 
its Rods. Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 135. 

Hippocrates (de Morbis Mulierum, L. 1.) recommends the 
Seed of the Vitex, for bringing away the Secundines; and thoſe 
of the white Sort for expelling the Fcetus, 

This Tree ariſes not to any great Height or Thickneſs, 
having many aſh - coloured Branches, flexible, tough, and 
not apt to break; on which grow many digitated Leaves, 
or ſuch as are compoſed of five, and frequently ſeven, long, 
narrow, ſharp- pointed Diviſions, on one common Foot- 
ſtalk, pretty much reſembling Hemp, but that they are 
not at all ſerrated about the Edges ; are of a deep 
Green above, and whitiſh underneath : On the Tops of the 
Branches grow Spikes of ſmall whitiſh purple Flowers, con- 
fiſting of a ſingle Leaf, cut irregularly into five Parts, which 
makes them appear, as it were, galeated and labiated, They 
are ſet on Verticillatim, like the Flowers of Lavender, and 
are ſucceeded by ſmall, round Seeds, like Pepper, but leſs, of a 
— grey Colour, ſet in hoary Calyces, of a hot aſtringent 
Taſte. 

This Tree grows in the warmer Countries, as in Italy, in 
the Kingdom of Naples, and in Sicily, and flowers in Auguſt. 

The Leaves, Flowers, and Seed of Agnus Caſtus, are ac- 
counted warming and drying, and uſeful againſt the Hardneſs 
of the Liver and Spleen, to expel Wind, and bring down the 
Catamenia. The Seed has been formerly mightily commended 
to allay venereal Heats, and Deſires which ariſe from the 
Sharpneſs or Turgeſcence of the Seed, and by that Means pre- 
ſerve Chaſtity, but there is little Uſe made of it now, and the 
Syrupus de agno caſto is left out of the new Diſpenſatory. Mill. 
Bot. Off. 

2 Lene Flowers, and Seed of this Shrub conſiſt of ve- 
ry fine Parts. The Fruit is eaten, and ſenſibly heats the Body, 
and cauſes Head-ach, Fried in the Pan, it does not ſo much 
affect the Head, but heats and dries the Body, affording but 
little Nouriſhment, and that not in the leaſt flatulent, whence 
it reſtrains the Inclination to Venus. It is ſuppoſed to promote 
Chaſtity not only when taken in Meat and Drink, but even if 
it be but laid under the Bed-cloths. The Seed of it is more ef- 
ſectual than Rue for Hardneſs of the Liver or Spleen. Aetius 
Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. Agnus. 

It - contains a great deal of Salt and Oil and but little 
Phlegm. 

AGOGE. *Aywyj, From A, to lead, or conduct. It 
ſignifies the intire Order or Tenour of a Thing, as the Manner 
of a Man's Life ; the Procedure of a Diſtemper, or the State of 
the Air, Caftellus. 

Pliny, L. 33. C. 4. calls little Channels Agoge, through which 

Water runs from Gold-ore that has been waſhed with it, 
and in which the Gold is depoſited. 

AGOMPHIASIS, or GomPHiasis, A Diftemper of the 
dev i It conſiſts in their being looſe in their Sockets. Blan- 
card. 

_ AGONE. The Fhoſcyamus, Henbane. Heſychius, See 
HyoscyAmus. | 

AGONIA. Ai, From , Negative, and Tay, an Off- 
ſpring. Sterility, | 7 

r 22 one þ Gabe, or Struggle. A- 

„ W is ſu to be a Sort of Struggle betwixt 


Ne. The wild Vine. See VI Is SYLYEST RIS: 


AGONISTICON, a , Paulus Ægineta (L 
30.) makes Uſe of this Word as an Epithet to Water tl. 
explains by (Luxgorairw) 6 cold. | wk 

AGONOS, "Ayzs, From « Negative, and Tn 
ſpring, or Tos. Barren. ay 

Hippocrates, according to Foeſius, calls thoſe Wom 
who have never had Children, but are however in a G ty 
to breed. Or ſuch to whoſe F cecundity there is at preſe "dt 
Impediment, which may be removed. "ha 

The Word is alſo applied to (a,) Days, when it fon 
equal Days, as the Fourth or Sixth, on which a Criſi „* 
to be expected, to diſtinguiſh them from (Y gat) yy, "Y 
genuine Days (as the third or ſeventh) on which a Cri ” 
ally 8 5 - * —_— happens, . 

A EUS Aye. From Ayse, a 
thet for Bread that is very coarſe. 190 lens Ani 

AGOSTUS. Ares. From "Ayo, to bring, or lad The 
Part of the Arm from the Elbow to the F ingers Al 
Palm, or Hollow of the Hand. Caſtellus. Conſtantin =: 

AGRESTA. Verjuice. The Juice of unripe Grapes, 8 
the ſour Grape ſelf. ; 

mery ſays, the Agre/ia, Omphax, or unripe Grape, con 

a great deal of eſſential Salt and Phlegm, and a ſmall Poriy WM 

Oil and Earth. He adds, that it is deterſive, aſtringent, ang 9 7 

ns that it tempers the Acrimony of the Bile, and rai 6 
pirits.. | 

AGRESTEN. Acid Stone-tartar. Caftellus. 

AGRESTIS. Vild. It is applied to Vegetables to ak 
guiſh thoſe which grow ſpontaneouſly in the Fields, from fu 
are cultivated, | 

It is uſed alſo to expreſs a malignant Diſpoſition in ſome 
tempers ; and likewiſe a Brutality in the Manners and Dif 
tions of Men. 

It is frequently uſed as an Epithet to Animals, to diflinn 


= that e 
the Ent 


them from thoſe which are domeſtic, and tame. ee. H 

Wild Animals are more heating and drying, than thoſe yi Medicin 
are tame. Actuarius de Spirit. Animal. C. 315. = the lik. 

Wild Animals afford better Nouriſhment than tame oil hey m. 
Oribaſius, Synopſ. L. 4. C. 1. ; Wn June 

Domeſtic or tame Animals are of a more humid TePpring-y 
rature than wild ones, whoſe Fleſh is firmer, and has litk Ther 
no Fat, and will therefore keep much longer without Pu it is dry 
tions than that of domeſtic Animals, who are bred up and in every L 
in Idleneſs. Hence it appears that wild Animals afford u. nent and 
ment much leſs excrementitious than the others. Orit, 1 =. £1 
Cal. Lib. 2. Cap. 41. ble of | 

Wild Animals in general, by Reaſon of the ſtrong Ex ds work 
they uſe, have their Salts and Oils more highly e:x2l;el Port Tim 
thoſe which are tame, and hence proceeds their high Taft. pure and 
this Reaſon alſo they are uſually more healthful, and vian and let 
and conſequently afford better Nouriſhment to Stomachs a fed and p 


digeſt them, for their Fleſh is more firm and hard, for tie e it into 
Reaſon that their Salts and Oils are exalted. N. B. B 
AG RIA, in the Senſe of the Botaniſts, ſignifies the fm alſo of tl 


Agrifolium, Holly, according to Blancard ; but e folloy 
AGRIA, is alſo a Sort of malignant Puſtule, taken M =» 
of by Celſus, where he diſtinguiſhes two Kinds of Puſtuls . Aquifol, 
Papulz. The firſt, he ſays, is a very ſmall Sort, which Berries, 
a Roughneſs and Redneſs over the Skin, but fightly coy: 0 
it. It is ſomewhat ſmoother about its Center, and fpreab (+ 47:61: 
ſlowly. This Malady aſſumes a round Figure at its ft. fal. 
pearance, and preſerves its Roundneſs as it proceeds. aureum, N 
other, here taken Notice of, is called by the Greets "nl: . 

which does not only , cauſe an Exaſperation like the ne” 


but an Exulceration, with a vehement Corroſion and Rel b. Aquifoli 
of the Skin, ſometimes making the Hairs fall off. Holly, ; 
this Sore approaches to a round Figure, the more din F 
it is to cure; if it be not timely extirpated, it turns to the | Wee 
proſy. But the ſlighter Sort of Puſtules, if they are eve!) „ Sx 


ing wetted with faſting Spittle, are hea led without much J. 5 +, 4 
ble. For the greater Kind there is no better Remedy ti 4 e 
Herb Pellitory of the Wall, bruiſed and immediately g, E He: 
As for compound Medicines, the Remedy of Mycon, wh 2 Lab 
5 ; 4 
lows, is effectual: dicks Bl 
' Whine 

Take of red Nitre, Frankincenſe, each P. I. Cart atis, 4. 
des cleanſed P. 11, Of crude Sulphur a like 1 Ealgs! 

Of Refine of liquid Turpentine, P. xx. Meal . li. 

nel, three Pints. Of Fennel Flour, a Quartf! * dir Two 


= Of crude Pitch, an Ounce, Culſus, Lib, 5 
38. 8 


AGRIAMPELOS. From Age, Wild, and Ms 


Gerard ſays, it is the black Bryony. f yer | 

AGRICULTURA.: Agriculture. This is no oa 
concerned in Medicine, than as an Exerciſe. The — 
from a light gravelly Earth juſt turned up, 4e „ feht 
tremely healthful, For this Reaſon People hae 


A & R 


d to follow the Plough, in order to reſpire Air im- 
ith theſe ſalutiferous Effluvia. | 
TEL IEA. From Aye, wild, and Ea, an Olive. 


11 Olive, See OLEASTER. | 
Akif. Agrifolium, Offic. Ger. 1155. Emac. 
8. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1622. Synop. 3. 466. Merc. Bot. I. 17. 


83 Brit. 3. Mer. Pin. 3. Aerifolium five Aquifolium, Park. 


n directe 


2 1486. Aquifolum five Agrifolium, Chab. 605. Agui- 


| Aorifolium vulgo, J. B. 1. 114. Tourn. Inſt. 600. 
<4 oy her >] Tournefaytii, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 35. 
„ſelium baccis rubris, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 56. Boerh. 
A. 2. 219. ler aculeaia baccifera folio finuato, O. B. 
. 425. Jobn{.Dendr. 206. The Hor Lv TREE. Dale. 
AGRIFOLIUM, ſeu AQUIFOLIUM [of As, 4 Prietle, and 

, Lat. « Leaf, becauſe the Leaves are armed with ſharp 

cles]. The HoLLV-TREE. Miller's Di. 

SS This Derivation is very unnatural and far fetched. It ſeems 
ce to the Purpoſe to derive it from"Aya-, ru/ith, rough, fierce, 
on, a Leaf. | 

The CHARACTERS dre, 


The Leaves are ſet about the Edges with long, ſharp, ſtiff 

ickles; the Berries are ſmall, round, and for the moſt Part of 

ed Colour, containing four triangular ſtriated Seeds in each. 

Ver. | 

This Plant is too well known to want a Deſcription, 

The Berries of Holly are hot and dry, of thin Parts, and ex- 
Wind. They are good againſt the Colic ; ten or twelve 
nz inwardly taken bring away by Stool thick phlegmatic Hu- 

durs. 
WT he Birdlime, which is made of the Bark, is no leſs hurtful 
n that of Miſletoe, for it is marvellous clammy, it glueth up 
the Entrails, it ſhutteth and draweth together the Guts and 
ages of the Excrements, and by this Means it bringeth De- 
ion to Man, not by any Quality, but by its gluing Sub- 
ee. Holly, beaten to Powder and drank, is an experiment- 
Medicine againſt all the Fluxes of the Belly, as the Dyſentery, 
the like, Gerard. 
bey make Birdlime after the following Manner: 
n June or July they ſtrip the Holly-trees, and boil the Bark 
Poring- water, ſeven or eight Hours, till it becomes very ten- 
Then they take it out, and firſt letting the Water run off, 
Dit is dry, they afterwards pile it up with Fern, intermixing 
every Lay of Bark a Lay of Fern. There it is ſuffered to 

nent and rot, for two of three Weeks, till it becomes a Mu- 
ge. This they take and pound in a Mortar till it is 
Wable of being moulded like a Lump of Dough, and after- 
ds work it well in their Hands in running Water, which in 
jort Time will cleanſe it of all Sordes, and leave nothing but 
pure and defecated Birdlime. Then put it in an earthen 
and let it ſtand three or four Days, till it has thoroughly 
ved and perfected itſelf by Deſpumation, and after that re- 
Pe it into a freſh Veſſel, and keep it for Uſe. Rau Hit. 
N. B. Birdlime is not only made of the Bark of this Tree; 
alſo of the Fruit, of Miſletoe, the Cheſnut, and Sebeſten. 

be following Species of this Tree are enumerated by Mil- 


"code Baccis rubris, H. L. The common Holly with 

rries. Tax 

. Aquifolium ; Baccis Inteis, H. L. Yellow-berried Holly, 

. 4quifolium ; Baccis albis. White - berried Holly. 

. Aquifolium ; Foliis ex luteo variegatis, H. R. Par. Aguifoli- 

aureum, Munt. H. 163, Yellow-blotched Holly. 

Aquifoltum ; Foliis ex allo variegatis, H. L. White-blotched 

i Y+ 

13 Echinatd Hint ſuper ficie, Corn, 180. Hedge- 

Holly. RES 

 Aquifolium 3 Echinata Folii Super ficie Foliis ex luteo variega- 

| Yellow-blotched Hedge-hog Holly. 

. Aqufolium 3 Echinata Folii Super ficie Limbis aureis, Gold- 

kd Hedge-hog Holly. 

P. Aquifolium ; Echinatd Folii Super ficie Limbis argenteis. Sil- 

*dzed Hedge-hog Holly. | | 

bo. Aquifolium ; Foliis lungioribus, Limbis & Spinis ex unico 

bum Latere per tatum argenteo piftis, Pluk. Alm. 38. Bro- 

RICK'S Holly, vulgs. | 2 

Pl. Aquifolium ; Foliis ſubrotundis, Limbis & Spinis utrinque 
atts, * elegans, D. Doct. Eales. Pluk. Alm. 
Earks's olly, vulzs, | 

. Amuiſalium; Foliis oblongis lucidis, Spinis & Limbis argen- 

, r THoMas ERA MEK LIx's Holly, vulgd. - | 

3: Auiſolium; Fuliis oblongis, Spinis & Limbis argenteis, 

tfordihire White Holly. | | 2 

+ Aquifolium ; Foliis ſubrotundis, Limbis argenteis, Spinulis & 

—_— purpuraſcentibus,, BRIDGMAN's Holly, vulgs. 

wc! lien; Foliis oblongis, Spinis & Limbis flaveſcentidus. 

6 Gee rs beſt Holly, vulgo. e 

. Golm 3 Polus oblongis lucidis, Spinis & Limbis aureis. 

EY 3 beſt Holly, wulgs. | 


a — Faliis oblangis, Spinis & Limbis aureis. Wis E 5 


18. Aquifilium 5; Folits fubrotundis, Spinis minoribus, Folits ex 

luteo eli gantiſſimꝭ varijegatis, The Britiſh Holly, vg. 
19. Aguifolium; Folits oblongis atro-virentibus, Spinis & Limbis 

aureis. BAGS HOT Holly, wulgs. d 

20. Aguiſolium; Foliis latiſſimis, Spinis & Limbis flave ſcentibus. 

Glory of the Eaſt Holly, vulgs. + 

21. Aguifolium; Foliis cblongis, Spinis majoribus, Folits ex aured 
varicegatis, Glory of the Weſt Holly, vulgs. . 

22. Aquifolium ; Foliis ſubrotundis, Spinis & Limbis aureis. As- 
LE T's Holly, vulgo. * hs no ; | | 

23. Aquifolium ; Foliis longioribus, Spinis & Limbis argenteis. 
The Union Holly, v#lss. | | | 

24. Aquifolum ; Foliis & Spinis majoribus, Limbis flaveſcentibus, 
Fine PHYLL+s Holly, v#lgs. 

25. Aguifolium; Foliis minoribus, Spinis & Limbis argenteis, 
Painted Lady Holly, wulgs. | 

26. Aquifolium ; Foliis anguſtioribus, Spinis & Limbis flaveſcen- 
tibus, FULLER's Cream Holly, vg. 

27. Aquifolium ; Foliis oblongis, ex luteo & aureo elegantiſſims va- 
riegato,  Milk-maid Holly, wulgs. | | 

28. Aquifolium ; Foliis oblongis viridibus ; maculis argenteis nota- 
tis. CAPEL's motled Holly, vulgs. | ay | 

29. Aguifolium; Folits oblongis, Spinis & Limbis luteis, PAR= 
TRIDGE's Holly, vulgs. | | 

30. Aquifolium; Foliis oblongis, Spinis & Limbis ocroluteis, Ma- 
sox's Copper-coloured Holly, vulgô. 5 IT 

31. Aquifolium ; Folits parvis, interdum vis ſpinaſis. Box-leaved 
Holly, vgs. | 15 . Rt: 

32. Aquifolium ; Folits parvis, thterdum vis ſpinoſis, Limbis Felio= 
rum argentatiss WHITMILI's Holly, vgs. 

33. Aquifolium ; Carolinianum, anguſlifolium, Spinis raris bre- 
viſſimis. Carolina Holly with ſmooth Leaves, wulgs, 

AGRIMONIA. Agrimomy. 

Agrimony is a Plant of the ſpriggy Kind [®evyzri3:;] ſhooting 
forth one ſlender, woody, ſtrait, black, hoary Stalk, a Cubit 
high, or more; with Leaves at Diſtances cut moſtly into five 
Diviſlons, and ſometimes more, beſt reſembling the Leaves of 
Hemp or Cinquefoil, of a dark Colour, and ſerrated round the 
Edges, The Seed grows about the Middle of the Stalk, being 
ſomewhat rough, and bending down, ſo as, when dry, to ſtick 
on your Clothes, Is 

The Leaves, bruiſed and applied with old Hogs-lard, heal Ul- 
cers that are hard to cicatriſe, The Plant, or its Seed, drank 
in Wine, cures ſuch as are afflited with the Dyſenteryz-a diſ- 
tempered Liver, or are bitten by Serpents. Some, by Miſtake, 
have given this Plant the Name of Mugwort, which is quite an- 
other Thing. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. C. 44. 

This Herb is called Hociamſanum by Marcellus Empiricus, 
Cap. 20. 

3 is thus diſtinguiſhed by the Moderns: 

Agrimonia, Eupatorium Gracorum, Offic. Agrimonia, Ger- 
575. Emac. 712. Raii Hiſt. 1. 400. Synop. 3. 202. Agrimo- 
nia vulgaris, Park. Theat. 594. Agrimonia Officinarum, Tourn. 
Inſt, 301. Boerh. Ind. A. 79. Agrimonia ſeu Eupatorium, J. B. 
2. 398. Chab. 172. Eupatorium Veterum five Agrimonia, C. 
B. Pin. 321. Eupatorium Veterum five Agrimonia inodora, vel 
minus odora, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 614. AGRIMONY, Dale. 

This is the Eupatorium of Dioſcorides, Galen, and the anti- 
ent Greeks ; it grows about two.Feet high; or higher, having 
ſeveral winged 3 Leaves, of a pale green Colour, com- 
poſed of unequal Numbers of Parts, ſometimes five, oftener 
ſeven, whereof the three at the End are largeſt; they are ſer- 
rated about the Edges, like the Leaves of Strawberries, hav- 
ing ſeveral ſmaller Leaves intermixed among them, and are ſet 
alternately on the Stalk, on the Tops of which grow the Flowers 
in long Spikes a little bending down, they are ſmall.and yellow, 
made of fix ſmall Leaves, with two green Appendices. growing 
by them, and are ſucceeded by little rough Burs, which ſtick to 
any Thing that comes in their Way; each Bur containing two 
Seeds, The Root is long and ſlender, and creeps in the Ground, 
ſhooting out freſh Leaves and Branches every Year ; it grows int 
Hedges and Borders of Fields, and flowers in June and July. 

Some Authors will have this Plant called Eupatorium quaſi he- 
patorium, from its Uſefulneſs to the Liver; others will have its 
Name derived from Mithridates Eupator, who, as Pliny ſays, firſt 
found out its Virtue. | | | | 
| Lemery adds, that it is good for Looſenefles, and often put a- 
mongſt aſtringent Clyſters, as alſo in Gargariſms and Apozems, 
Lemery de Drogues, e 

Agrimony is reckoned a Cleanſer and Purifier of the Blood, a 
great Strengthener of the Liver, and ſerviceable for all Diſeaſes, 
ariſing from the Weakneſs thereof, as the Dropſy, Jaundice, and 
the like; it is commended likewiſe for the Strangury, and mak- 
ing bloody Water, and Riverius extols the Powder of the dry 
Leaves, for Incontinence of Urihe.. It is alſo reckoned among 
the vulnerary Plants, and put in Wound-drinks, and outwardly, 
uſed in Baths and Fomentations. Miller, Bot. OF, | 

It is a moſt noble Hepatic, Vulnerary, and Splenetic, as any 
we have, and therefore moſt frequently uſed. in Diſtempers pro- 
ceeding from a weak * as the Dropſy, Cachexy, and 2 
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dice. It is preſcribed alſo in Catarrhs, Coughs, and Retention 
of th: Menſes ; and very often uſed in Baths and Lotions, 
Derr 

It has a very fine fragrant Smell, and, infuſed in Wine till it 
has communicated its Fragrancy, is accounted a ſovereign Reme- 
dy againſt Sadneſs and Melancholy. It is a principal Vulnera- 
ry, and, though a Corroborative and Aſtringent, is good in In- 
flammations. It is of peculiar Service in Diſeaſes cauſed by the 
Laxneſs of the Fibres, in Fluxes incident to Camps, and Obſtruc- 
tions of the Viſcera from Weakneſs of the Fibres, It is of ex- 
cellent Virtue againſt the Fluxus Hepaticus, the Diarrhcea, Dy- 
ſentery, Scurvy, Rottenneſs of the Gums, Inflammation of the 
Jaws, Conſumption, Spitting of Blood, Dropſy, and hag 
conſequent on a Fever. Externally, the Leaves boiled in refined 
Wine and Bran, and applied, are uſeful in Luxations and the 
Falling down of the Womb. Hence it appears to be a prime 
Medicine in Caſes that require Strengthening or Exhilarat- 
ing. 

1 may be uſed as Tea, in which, if it be thought too aſtrin- 
gent, Honey may be put. This Herb is ſaid to be appropriated 
to the Liver, becauſe, if infuſed in Water or Whey, and drank, 

- it opens and ſcours the Inteſtines, and ſtrengthens them after wards, 
which muſt be of ſingular Benefit to the Liver. It is of excellent 
Uſe in cold Countries. Boerhaave. 


I be Species of this Plant, according to Miller, are: 


1. Aerimonia Officn. Tourn. Common or medicinal Agri- 
mony. = 

2” Anion odorata, Cam. The Sweet-ſmelling Agrimony. 

3. Agrimonia minor, flore albo, Hort. Cath. Leſſer Agrimony 
. — 

| :monia Orientalis humilis, radice cra repente, fructu 
in yg ak & denſam congeſtis, T. Cor. Dwarf Eaſtern 
Agrimony, with thick creeping Roots, and the Seeds growing in 
ſhort thick Spikes. 

The Leaves of Agrimom, in the Quantity of five Pounds, being 
chymically treated, yield four Pounds of an acid and almoſt au- 
ſtere Liquor, two Ounces of an urinous alcaline Liquor, two 
Ounces of thick Oil, ſix Drams of fixed Salt, and an Ounce of 
infipid Earth. From this Analyſis it appears, that this Plant con- 
tains very little Salt of the ammoniacal Kind, ſince no concrete 
urinousSalt is got from it, but the acid Salt, wherewith it abounds, 
joined with Earth, forms a Concrete reſembling Tartar, or Salt of 
Coral, combined with a large Proportion of Sulphur. Moreover, 
Agrimony has a ſaline Taſte, a little aſtringent and acid, and its 
Juice turns the Tincture of Heliotropium to a faint Red; fo that 
its aſtringent and aperitive Virtues ſeem both owing to the ſame 
auſtere Salt; for, though theſe Effects are contrary to one ano- 
ther, yet they often flow from one and the ſame Principle, the 
Strengthening of the weak and lax Fibres of the ſolid Parts. 
Experience ſhews, that Agrimony has the Virtues which are ſup- 
poſed to ariſe from its Compoſition ; for it is aſtringent, deter- 

t, reſolvent, vulnerary, and aperient, Geoffroy. 

AGRIMONOIDES. 

Agrimoniee fimilis, C. B. Agrimonsides, Park. Col. Pimpi- 
nella folio Agrimoniæ, nonnull;s. 

Ir has a ſmall, fibrous, woody, and reddiſh-coloured Root. 
The Leaves next the Ground are joined to hairy, reddiſh Pedi- 
cles, of nine Inches long, theſe are like Strawberry Leaves, but 
blacker, and more in Number, diſpoſed after the Manner of A- 
grimony-leaves, with ſmaller ones interſperſed (as is obſerved al- 
fo in Agrimony) hairy, ſoft, ſerrated at the Edges with finer and 
more acute Indentings than Agrimony ; and the Leaves them- 
felves are rounder. It produces ſeveral ſupine, hairy, red Stalks, 
that ſend forth three or four Branches, which are furniſhed with 
ſmaller, fewer, and rounder Leaves, that have Auricles about the 
Stalk, like others of the ſame Kind, and at their Top bearing 
three or four hairy Buds, like thoſe of the Pomegranate, very 
much jagged at the Edges, and containing the ſmall yellow Flower 
of the Agrimony, which ſometimes hardly opens, though the 
Fruit is duly formed within. After the Flowers are fallen off 
comes the Seed, which is of a round oblong Figure, of the Size 
of a Grain of Wheat, and formed with two Protuberances. 
When ripe, it falls off ſpontaneouſly, leaving the Huſk gaping. 
It is of an abſterſive, drying, and bitter Taſte; and in Smell 
is a Mean between the fragrant and common Agrimony. 

It flowers in April, comes to Perfection in May, and grows 
among Bryers and Shrubs in ſome mountainous Parts of Italy, 
Rai Hit. : 

It agrees with Agrimony in Virtues. Boerb. 

AGRIOCARDAMUM. From e., wild, and kae, 
Naſturtium. The ſame as Jberis, Sciatica Creſſes. See IBE - 
RIS, 

AGRIOCASTANUM. The fame as Bulbocaſtanum, Earth- 
Nut, or Pig- Nut, which ſee. 

AGRIOCINARA. From Ae, wild, and Kndga, Arti- 
choke. The wild Artichoke, See CINARA. | 

AGRIOCOCCIMELEA. _Ayporaxmpriiis. From A7, 
wild, Kune, a Berry, and Mm, an Apple-tree, The ſame as 
Prunus Sylveftris, Blancard. | | 

AGRIOMELA, Avi , Crabs, the Fruit of the Malus 
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Sylveſtris. The Malus Sylveſtris, or Crab-tree, is ©... ... 
— by Authors: . 5 5 thus di 
Malus Sylveftrit, Offic. Ger. 1276, Emac, 1460. ;. 
Dendr. 1. Raii Sy nop. 3. 452. Park, Theat. 1502, FR 
ve/tris froe agreſtit, J. B. 1. 26. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1448. A 
veſtria, que & alba, & rubra, & majora, & minora, C. B 1 
433. Malus Sylbeſtrit acids Fruztu, Tourn. Inſt. 63 MN 
CRAB-TREE, or WII DING. Dale, Pharmac, ll. 
It is commonly lower than the cultivated, more A 
ſcraggy, branched, and is ſuppoſed to be of a harder nt 
Subſtance, The diforderly and entangled Multiplicity q; 
Branches and Twigs, and the Luxuriancy and native Ri 1 
of the Shoots which it ſends forth on all Sides, as well * 
Stem as the Root, eaſily diſcover its wild and uncultivary, 
ture. The Leaves are generally leſſer, and more hrivelled th 
thoſe of the cultivated Tree; but their Flowers ate alike, 
the wild ones are, for the moſt Part, ſmaller, of , _ 
Smell, and ſometimes inclining to a Red. But the princi 1; 
ference is in the Fruit, or Apples; for thoſe of the Crab- al 
ſmall, ſeldom as big as Walnuts, but near about the yy 
Medlars, only rounder, and hanging by a fomewhat lon a 
flender Pedicle, with a green Rind, or Skin, which at ll hn 
to Yellow, and in ſome to a beautiful Red. But they wil l 
no Compariſon with the worſt of thoſe which grow on Gull 
vated Trees, neither in Softneſs of Subſtance, nor Apreeatlag 
of Taſte, for they are endued with ſuch a Sourneſs and Afr 
gency, as renders them utterly unfit to be eaten, —_ 
There are as many Species of Wildings as of cultivated Ai _ cf 


trees, and more than it is poſſible, or worth While to cus RR the 
Tate. om runr 
They are in Bloſſom at the ſame Time with thoſe wida N of th 
cultivated, or a little later, and their Fruit is alſo ripe ae Fart 
others, that is, in October, ien rt 
They are common in Woods and Hedges, not only in HH ſo 
land but in foreign Countries. _ whic 
The Fruit is vehemently auſtere, acid, and aſtringent, x will It wou! 
as the Juice expreſſed from it, which is very frequently i _— — 


England, France, and Germany, inſtead of Vinegar. Wl ' 
call it Agra. It will keep ſeveral Years. The French F ay 


Germans think it renders Fiſh, that are boiled in it, firmer,al ny Poſt 
more ſavoury ; and this has been found true alſo amongfty 5 bes 
5 A 


fays Bauhine. The Engliſh call it Verjuice, that is, gremn Jug 
borrowing the Name from the French. Raii Hiſt. Pur. 

Wild Apples [ſuch as grow on Crab- trees] are like your a 
ones, and have an aſtringent Quality, In Caſes which wy 
the Uſe of Aſtringents, you are to chuſe thoſe which are molt u 
ripe. Dioſcorides, L. 1. C. 163. 


n at chan 
ral; ar 
receive i 
ins that c 


ich muſt 


Verjuice mixed with Yeaſt, and applied to the Place, is gu THEM 
for the Eryſipelas, Itch, and all Sorts of Inflammations. Dip x the M 
ped into the Eyes, it is believed to cure their Redneſs, Inflanas Fe: th 
tions, and Lippitude, * Hes 


For the Scrophulz [King's Evil] firſt waſh and clean f . 
Ulcers well with Verjuice, and afterwards apply thereto bl w; . 
Wool, moiſtened with Oil of Neat's-foot. Rai Hf. I. 2 , 


Its Fruit and Juice are the Agreſta of the Shops, called t 3 
juice; it is vehemently auſtere, acid, and aſtringent. nc. the 


Pharmac, 

AGRION. Blancard ſays, this is a Name for Peucm 
I do not know his Authority, having met with the Word ut 
other Author. See PEUCEDANUM. | 

AGRIOPHYLLON, - This alſo, according to Blanca 
a Name for Peucedanum. 

AGRIORIGANUM. From -A, wild, and O 
riganum. Wild Origanum, or wild Marjaram. See Oui 
NUM. 
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AGRIOSELINUM. The fame as Zpþo/e/inuin, viii en is 117 
Dioſcorides. | 2 uriceau 
AGRIOSTARI. A Species of Wheat, called Tritian do not b 
ticum, See TRITICUM. | idle for ſuc 
AGRIPALMA. A Name of Cardiaca, Motberws" en there a 
CARDIACA, cular Mer 
AGRIPPX. Thoſe Children are thus called, u another, 
born with the Feet foremoſt, becauſe Agrippa, the K. two Ch 
was ſaid to be born in this Manner. tom of the 
Of all Births, where the Child preſents any Part da er. Beſ, 
Head; the leaſt dangerous, and moſt eaſy, is that, why Infant, wit 
Feet come foremoſt, and even often, by the Hands of: * wle, for the 
Man-midwife, it is accompliſhed ſooner and with lf ve ſpai 
than a Birth where the Head preſents, * never exiſt 
Since the Head is to open the Paſſage, it has no — enter, ar 
it, but by preſling ſtrongly againſt the internal Out ent Opinio! 
redoubling its Efforts at each Pain, which are eit ie te di 
that Purpoſe, But after the Waters are pie Lhe | 
preſent at the Paſſage, the Operator, by gently draw, 1 1e Who he 
cauſes the Orifice to dilate, in order to give ® | l which com 
to the Legs, and after them to the Thighs, and ſo > ler Thigh 
whole Body. Thus the Parts which come out firſt, WI & in findin 
in Bulk than thoſe which follow them, they open we ching f 
after another; ſo that in this Situation, the Birth is of Power of 


brought about, and a great deal of Pain ſaved to the "116 Mltaken; f 


: jens by which we know that the Child is not 
T 24 N = 4 ſome other Part preſents, and not the 
75 ry For Example ; if the Pains are remiſs, and at long In- 
= ; if they begin in the Region of the Reins, and do not 
* fo ſtrongly downwards, there is Reaſon to believe the Head 
— not preſent. But the Operator is certain of it, when he 
1 aches the Woman, and perceives that nothing puſhes againſt 
the internal Orifice ; or if he does perceive ſomething, it is not 
ard and round like a Head. In this —_ he feels the Waters 
repared, but in preſſing his Finger againſt the Membrane, he 
Jes not meet with the ſame Reſiſtance, as he would from the 
| e Child, oP 
| 7 ro Juncture, the Man-midwife is to wait till the Waters 
ea of themſelves, and, by their Evacuation, make Way for 
e Infant to deſcend, and for the Part which preſents, to ſink 
on. If the Feet, or a Foot, preſent, he is not to think of 
ing the Infant, or endeavour to give it another Poſture 3 
tt he is to receive and bring Nt away by the Feet, conducting 
-mſelf by the following Directions. 
; her! I fay, that he is to wait till the Waters break of 
Wh. emſclves, I do not pretend to make it a general Rule: I 
ean, when the Pains are remiſs, and the Delivery ſeems at a 
dance; but when the Pains are frequent and intenſe, and the 
WV aters are diſtended, ſo as to fill up the internal Orifice, the 
Wpcrator ought to break them with his Nails, in order to make 
, by their Evacuation, for the Infant to deſcend, and pre- 
St itſelf at the Paſſage. If it be rightly turned, its Head comes 
on the internal Orifice, and hinders the reſt of the Waters 
om running off, by this Means facilitating a Paſſage for the 
y of the Infant, after the Head has made Way, But if any 
Wher Part, beſides the Head, place itſelf at the Paſſage, all the 
Waters run off by little and little, there being nothing to ſtop 
m; ſo that, when the Child is coming away, there is none 
Wt, which makes the Birth the more difficult. 
l would not be impoſſible, if the interior Orifice were 
Wough dilated, to introduce the Hand, as ſoon as the Waters 
re pierced, and before the Infant was fixed in the Paſſage, to 
urn it, when it preſented the Feet, and to make it take its 
rural Poſture, which is to come with the Head foremoſt ; as 
would neither be impoſſible, when it preſented the Head, to 
Wurn it, and make it come by the Feet: But we are not to 
n at changing either of theſe two Poſtures, which are the moſt 
ral ; and whether it preſent the Head or the Feet, we are 
receive it after both Manners, and not expoſe the Mother to 
ins that can be of no Service, nor the Infant to the Violences 
ich muſt be offered it, in order to make it change its Situa- 


ks foon as the Waters are pierced, and the firſt Flow is 
r, the Man-midwife, who muſt have no Rings on his Fin- 
„nor his Nails too long, having anointed his Hand with 
or Butter, muſt introduce it into the Vagina. If he finds 
internal Orifice not enough dilated to paſs his Hand up to 
Infant, he muſt try gently with two or three Fingers, to di- 
it. If the Feet preſent, he muſt graſp them, and, drawing 
m without Violence, oblige the reſt of the Parts to follow: 
d ſo is the Woman happily delivered, and in a very little 
me, 
If one Foot only preſents, we are to bring it down into the 
pina, and examine whether it be the right or the left Foot, 
order to guide the Hand along the Infide of the Leg which 
eld, the more eaſily to find out the other; which is no 
cult Matter to a ſkilful Practitioner, who, when he has got 
of one Foot, ſoon finds the other. Having got hold of 
h, he muſt join them together, and, wrapping them in 4 
rm Cloth; draw them gently out, with the reſt of the Body, 
ich is obliged to follow them. 
lauriceau adviſes us td take Care, that the two Feet we 
, do not belong to two different Children; but as it is im- 
bible for ſuch a Gaſs to happen, that Caution is unneceſſary, 
den there are two Children, they are incloſed each in its 
cular Membrane, which never break together, but one 
another, ſo that four Feet canriot preſent at one Time. 
the two Children, one is at the Paſſage, the other at the 
tom of the Uterus, which hinders them from coming out 
cher. Beſides, if one had a Mind to join the right Foot of 
Infant, with the left Foot of another; he would find it im- 
er, for the Diftance that there is betwetn them. So that he 
| { t have ſpared his Pains in making an Obſervation, which 
| 2 exiſt but in Idea, and not in reality. 
Venter, and Heiſter, however; in this Point, are of a 
ent Opinion, and agree with Mauriceau, that two Feet, 
dein to different Children, may poſſibly preſent toge- 


01 
ny 


| * who have the Precaution to tie the firſt Foot of the 
* comes out with a Ribbon, which they faſten to the 
5 8 Thigh, for fear it ſhould retire, while op are em- 
* finding the ſecond, and ſo put them to the Trou- 

6 ching for it a ſecond Time, doubtleſs believe that it 18 
— of the Child to draw back its Foot: But they 
en; for the Mother who preſſes downwards, with- 
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out ceaſing, rather conſtrains the Infant to advance in its Wa 
out, than ſuffers it to replace itſelf within. So here is anothet 
needleſs Precaution, that can never be of any Service. 

In drawing gently the Foot that is come out, the other often 
preſents itfelf ; but if it delays ever ſo little, it muſt be ſearched 
for, which is done by ſliding the Hand along the Thigh of the 
Infant up to its Buttock, where you are ſure to find it. The 
two Feet being brought out, and joined together, are to be 
wrapped in a dry linnen Cloth, to prevent the Moiſture with 
which they are covered, from making them flip out of the 
Hands of the Operator, in the Time of the Operation. 

The Child being thus extracted beyond the Hips, the Opeta- 
tor ſtops a while, in order to diſengage the Arms, one after the 
other, and to lay them at Length by the Body. When this 
is done, he renews his Efforts, and pulls with more Force, be- 
cauſe of the Shoulders, which, being the moſt bulky Part of the 
Body, are brought away with moſt Difficulty, When the 
Shoulders are paſſed, the Head follows eaſily, except it be of an 
extraordinary Bigneſs ; and in order to prevent its being ſtop- 

d, the Operator muſt call upon the Mother to redouble her 
Fete, that while he is drawing oh one Hand, and the Mo- 
ther bearing down on the other, the Head may the more eaſily 
be extricated, and follow the reſt of the Body. | 

Mauriceau would not have one Arm of the Child left for a 
Conduttor and Stay to the Neck of the Infant, without bring- 
ing it down, though it is the Practice of many other Men-mid- 
wives, who ſay it ſucceeds very well. He ſays, that the Arm 
which is left, cauſing the Head to bend to one Side, hinders it 
from coming in a ſtrait Line, and ſo may cauſe it to ſtick at the 
Os Pubis. "Bat, in Anſwer to this, they ſay, there needs n6 
more than to leave both Arms, for then the Head will be right, 
and its Bulk not the more augmented, becauſe they are placed 
at the Sides of the Head, on the Temples, where it is flat. 
But whether the Arms are laid along by the Sides, of left in 
their Situation by the Sides of the Head, it makes no material 
Difference, and can do no Manner of Prejudice. 

When the Feet of the Child come foremoſt, it is a Sign that 
it did not turn in the Beginning of the ninth Month, like all 
other Children, but that it preſents in the ſame Poſture it al- 
ways kept in the Womb. If it lies on its Back, with its Face 
upwards, which is eaſily known by the Feet, which are brought 
out, the Operator muſt take a great deal of Care not to extract 
it in this Situation, becauſe, the Face lying upwards, the Chin 
would be ſure to catch upon the Os Pubis, which would ex- 
tremely perplex the Operation, He muſt, therefore, in ex- 
tracting the Child, gradually turn it, as it comes, on its Face, 
with its Back upwards, which is the moſt convenient Situation 
for the Birth, and where it runs leaſt Hazard of being ſtopped by 
the Bones which ſurround the Paſſage. 

The Child thus turned with its Face downwatds, is brought 
away without much Difficulty, provided the Bulk of the Head 
be proportioned to that of the Body, But when the Head is of 
an extraordinary Size, it has the Mixfortune to be ſtopped by the 
Bones of the Pelvis, which being incapable of giving Way, 
will not ſuffer it to paſs. When this happens, you muſt not 
be too violent in pulling the Body of the Chu, 75 fear of ſe- 
parating it from the Head, as it too often happens. In this 
Caſe the Operator is to give the Feet to be held by an Aſſiſtant, 
with a Charge not to draw before he orders it. Then, the 
Back of his left Hand being turned towards the Coccyx, he flips 
one or two Fingers into the Mouth of the Child, to preſs dowti 
its Chin ; and with his right Hand graſping the Neck near the 
Occiput, he draws gently, with the Aſſiſtance of the Perſon who 
holds the Feet, and has Directions to draw in Conjunction with 
him. And thus the Child is born, without running the Riſque 
of loſing its Head, | | | 

If we ought to take Care of drawing the Child away with 
too much Violence, we are, at the ſame Time, to avoid leav- 
ing it too long in that Situation, becauſe it would infallibly die 
if it remained there above half a Quarter of an Hour. It wants 
Reſpiration, in order to maintain the Circulation of the Blood, 
and Reſpiration cannot be performed; while the Head is thus 
encumbered. Nor can the Circulatioti between the Mother and 
Child be carried oh, becauſe the Cord, by Means of which it 
is preſerved, is preſſed between the Head of the Child, and the 
Bones that ſurround it. Since then, neither of theſe can be 
performed, it muſt unavoidably periſh. Such a Misfortune- 
happened in 1695, to a Male Enfant of the Duke of Savoy, who 
had continued too long in that Situation, by the Fault of the 
Mid-wife. Upon this Account, two Years afterwards, when 
the Ducheſs of Savoy, now Queen of Sicily, was with Child, 
the Duke, her Huſband, now King; ſent his chief Surgeon to 
Paris, to learn the Art of Midwifry, who afterwards returned to 
Turin, and delivered the Queen of all the Children ſhe has 
had, who did very well. Dionis des Arcouth, 

Deventer, a very good Judge of theſe Aﬀaits, agrees pretty 
much with Dionis as to the Manner of treating theſe Caſes, 
He is very particular in directing, that one Foot ſhould not be 
ſuffered to ſink too far into the Paſſage, but that as ſoon as ever 
the Waters break, if one Foot preſents it ſhould be kept back ; 
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mean Time the Operator muſt ſlide his. Hand along the Inſide 
of the Leg which preſents, to which he is directed by the great 
Toe, and by this means he is infallibly directed to the other 
Leg, if he'does not meet with it in the Way ; this he 1s to 
join with the other, and bring both together out of the Paſ- 


e. | 

But if it happens, that the Leg is already ſunk too deep into 
the Paſſage, he adviſes to place the Woman with her Head 
conſiderably lower than her Hips, that the Uterus together 
with the Child may recede a little, and then to return the pro- 
truded Leg, or at leaſt the Knee, that there may be more 
Room to ſearch for the other Leg, and bring both away toge- 
ther in the Manner directed above. 

This Author is utterly againſt bringing down either one or both 
Arms, but recommends it ftrongly to bring the Child away 
without that Trouble to the Mother, or Operator, and Dan- 

r to the Child, who muſt neceſſarily remain longer con- 
Fned in the Paſſage. And gives repeated Aſſurances that leav- 
ing the Arms to come away lying on each Side the Head, can 
be of no ill Conſequence. 

At the Time the Head is extracting, all Authors agree with 
Deventer in adviſing the Mother to bear down forcibly, whe- 
ther ſhe has Pains, or not. 

The grand Point wherein Authors upon this Subject diſagree, 
is with Reſpe& to bringing down the Arms, when the Child is 
advanced as far as the Shoulders. La Motte, Giffard, and 
Chapman adviſe it. Dionis, as we have ſeen, leaves the Thing 
indifferent, and Deventer is utterly againſt it. Hence we muſt 
conclude, that all theſe Authors have ſucceeded very well in 
their different Ways of delivering Women under theſe Cir- 
cumſtances. And if ſo, that Method which gives a Woman 
the leaſt Pain, the Operator leaſt Trouble, and the leaſt en- 
dangers the Child, is to be preferred ; and therefore Deventer's 
Method of leaving the Arms of the Child to come away with 
the Head, muſt be the beſt. 

There is not much Difficulty in Births of this Sort, till the 
Child is extracted as far as the Head, but it is ſometimes ſub- 
ject to ſtick a little there, ſome Management is therefore neceſ- 
fary to bring the Head away expeditiouſly, otherwiſe, as Dionis 
obſerves, the Circulation by the Intervention of the Umbilical 
Veſſels being hindered, the Child muſt periſh. The following 
Obſervations will ſet all Circumſtances relating to Labours of 
this Sort, in an intelligible Light, and either confirm, or illuſ- 
trate the Doctrine laid down by Dionis as above. 

When the Head ſticks, and does not come away readily, 
one, or two Fingers are to be introduced into the Child's 
Mouth, whilſt with the other Hand the Operator lays hold of 
the back Part of the Neck, then by acting with each Hand al- 
ternately, and ſometimes with both together, the Head is ge- 
nerally readily extricated. La Matte. 

As ſoon as the Child is advanced as far as the Buttocks, if 


the Toes are turned towards the Mother's Belly, the Body as it 


is extracted muſt be turned by rees in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Toes may be towards the Anus, and conſequently the 
Heels towards the Belly of the Mother, otherwiſe the Chin 
will catch upon the Os Pubis, and endanger the Child and 
the Mother too. In this Caſe a greater Force is requiſite to 
bring away the Child, and Pulling too hard may ſeparate the 
Head from the Body, and cauſe a great deal of Trouble in 
bringing away the Head afterwards. La Motte. 
When this Precaution has been neglected, and the Child is 
advanced as far as the Chin, where it ſticks, being intercepted 
by the Os Pubis, the Method is to introduce the Fingers of one 
Hand betwixt the back Part of the Head, and Os Coccygis, 
and with theſe to thruſt back a little the hinder Part of the 
Head, mean Time, one or two Fingers of the other Hand are 
to be introduced betwixt the Os Pubis and Chin, till they can 
begot into the Mouth of the Child ; then turning the Head alit- 
tle on one Side, and acting ſometimes with one Hand and 
ſometimes with the other, and ſometimes with both together, 
as Occaſion requires, the Head is to be freed from its Con- 
finement, without endangering its Separation from the Body, 
which by pulling hard without theſe Cautions would probably 
be effected. La Matte. 

The Reaſonableneſs of this Method will appear very plain to 
whoever conſiders the Figure, and preſent Situation of the Head. 


When the Chin is thus fixed on the Os Pubis, the back Part of 


the Head is thrown towards the Os Sacrum, and this the more, 
the greater Force is uſed in drawing the Child in order to bring 
it away, inſomuch that it lies in ſome Meaſure a- croſs the Paſ- 
ſage, with the Chin at the Os Pubis, and the Crown of the 
Head pointing towards the Os Sacrum; in this Situation then 
it is next to impoſſible for it to come away, unleſs the Paſ- 
ſage is very large. But when the back Part of the Head is 
thruſt from the Os Sacrum towards the Bottom of the Uterus, 
the Chin approaches nearer the Neck, and conſequently is more 
likely to be brought off the Os Pubis, which obſtructs it. On 
the Contrary, when the Chin is made to approach the Neck, 
the Crown of the Head is made to recede from the Os Sacrum. 
So that each Hand in this Way of afting, recommended by La 
Motte, aſſiſts the other in the beſt Manner that can be conceived, 
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\ 
and gives them a Command of the Head to tutn it 3 lick 


| 2 &- ſo 
one Side, that the Child may be extricated from this a... © 

Seaation, I s eee C 
If both Feet cannot be found without Difficulty, te ©. 

may be extracted by one 3 however, in this Caſe, he = i | 5) 
taken, not to draw one Foot with the ſame Violence * whe 
would bear, for Fear of ſtretching the Ligaments, ang wes, wail 
the Child for ever. La Matte. | * one, 


La Motte obſerves in another Place, that before we = 4 2 
bring away a Child by one Leg only, we ſhould * = 4 bs 
that the Child can come in that Poſture, I ſuppoſe hew k 
that the Paſſage is large enough, in Proportion to the 5 
the Child; for, he ſays, when the Child is engaged in the . 
ſage to a certain Point, it is not in the Midwife's Poyy 
bring it any other Way, that is, to get the other Foot, , 

The late Writers on the Subject of Midwifry of our on 


Won 


che 
Aſſiſt⸗ 


Country, I mean Chapman, and Giffard, are of Opin; Days, 
both Feet ſhould be brought out, provided it can be Fas, Ef — 
ently ; but if they can get one Foot, they are in no farthe; but bei 
about the other than to aſſure themſelves that it is bent U. her, 


wards, towards the Belly; and then wrapping a foft ning 
Cloth about the Leg, they readily bring the Child any þ bers! 


that only; eſpecially when the Paſſage is tolerably large, M lid F 
Woman has had a Child before, and the Infant is of a mode tort 
Size, | orce I 
This Sort of Birth is of Importance enough to deſerve e t. 
ticular Attention, becauſe all Births whatever, where the auer the 

auſed t! 


preſents any Part but the Head, muſt be reduced to this, fv 
the Method of turning a Child, which preſents in a wrong Pal. ud m 
ture, in ſuch a Manner as to bring the Head to the Ori end th 
it ought to be naturally, is now exploded by the beſt Authon, BA allage, 
and Practitioners, as more inconvenient and dangerous to er, that 


Mother and Child, as well as troubleſome to the Operun, back 
Deventer is even of Opinion, that in Caſes where the H ith a gr 
preſents, but the Birth is retarded by a bad Poſition « tv 
Womb, it would be the beſt Way to bring the Child aw: «, 
rectly by the Feet, without waiting to reduce the Womb bi uary the 
natural Situation, which is not done without much Diffculy , to gc 
and Pain, Heiſter, in this Caſe, agrees with Deventer, provid. en Ex: 
ed the Womb, and with it the Head of the Child, cann in © 
mediately be reduced to the natural Poſition. By a bad Po had ſtu 
of the Womb, I mean, when it inclines too much, either fv. WM Fea #Þ 
wards, or backwards, or to either Side, for then the Orifice, i» WM — Dif 
ſtead of anſwering directly to the Paſſage, is thrown either: 2 | 
on the Os Sacrum, Os Pubis, or the Bones which form the Sits | - Me read) 
of the Pelvis, which obſtruct the Birth, and render the Pain, ER veer 
them be never ſo ſtrong, of no Effect. k -D 55 8 
I muſt not omit taking Notice, that Heiſter recommends a- it de 
other Method of extricating the Head, when the Face is turnd * „. 
towards the Os Sacrum. This Author is apprehenſive, thats nd 1 F K 
Tenderneſs of the lower Jaw would render it liable to if = ON lle 
broke or diſlocated, when the Fingers of the Operator are hae pick . 
in the Mouth. He therefore adviſes to introduce the Hal b 1 
far enough to place two Fingers one on each Side of the Chill te Child < 
Noſe, and then with this Hand to preſs gently towards th ls V which . 
teſtinum Rectum, in order to make more Room for the ER Told : LOW | 
of the Child. bild. = : 
He alſo adviſes, when the Face of the Child is turned tows lead dein * 
the Mother's Belly, to place the Fingers on each Side of ti S 
Noſe, inſtead of introducing them into the Mouth, Whilt# | 
Operator is in this Manner endeavouring to bring the He 
away, an Aſſiſtant ſhould draw the Child gently, that by ts | the 6th, 1 
united Efforts the Birth may be expedited, = of a Ca 
When the Body of the Child is turned in ſuch a Manner, & told me, 
ing the Extraction, that the Toes point downwards, d ONS 


it ſhould appear that the Face is turned towards the Os 5 uy 
of the Mother, it is poſſible, however, that the Neck mh o 10 if it w 
twiſted in ſuch a Manner, that the Face may point to uad ately endeavyc 


Mother's Belly, and then the Chin will catch on the Os Pubs mpliſhed afte 
w the Breaft, 


ö 


This Caſe is not to be diſcovered otherwiſe than by Feline 
when the Operator is certain of it, he muſt conduct him 
the Directions given above. p 

It is a general Rule, that the Force with which 2 0 
drawn when it comes with the Feet foremoſt, ſhould not be 
rected in a right Line from the Paſſage, but inclining ſom 


downwards towards the Os Coccygis. 
A few Caſes will be ſufficient to illuſtrate theſe Rules. 


CASE I. from La MoTTE. 


In September, 1693, I was called to the Wife of 3 Carell 
I found the Midwife pulling with all her Force * * 
who had preſented the Feet, and was extracted 35 U 
Neck, but the Chin appeared to be fixed upon the Pubs 
I immediately introduced one Hand betwixt the or Ti 
Face of the Child, who had been dead a 3 
and got a Finger into the Mouth, and with the 1 * at 
which I introduced betwixt the Reum and back? Me 
Head, I puſhed the Head a little backwards: ; 2 * 
of my two Hands placed in this Manner, I po "nj 
enough of the Head to turn it a little on one Si * ard 
gave me Room to inttoduce my Fingers ſomeV 
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Opportunity of acting with my Hands al- 

door, * 1 with both together, till at laſt I 
ne the Chin into the Paſſage, which gave me the Ad- 
vantage of taking better Hold, for. I durſt pull at the Neck 
but very gently, it being almoſt ſeparated from the Head 
hen I arrived. Having put Things in this Situation, I 
ited for a Pain, and the next being fortunately a very ſtrong 
ne, by the Help of this r with the ſmall Alſiſtance 
1 . able to give with my Hands, I accompliſhed the De- 
very, and brought the Child away, whoſe Head Would have 
a fallibly have been ſeparated from the Body, and left in the 


4 Womb, without this Care and Caution. 
CAs E II. from LA Mor TE. 


ch 6, 1717. The Curate of Cherbourg ſent to deſire my 
\ffiltance for a poor Woman, who had been in Labour three 
WDays, and whofe Child was certainly alive. He informed 
that two Midwives had been with her all the Time, with- 
ut being able to deliver her. I made all the Haſte I could 
ber, and, upon Examination, found the two Feet pre- 
bing at the Paſſage, with the Toes turned towards the Mo- 
ers Belly, and conſequently the Heels towards the Anus. 
nid Hold on them, and, joining them together, made an 
Wort to draw them out, but could not ſucceed. As the 
orce I employed, on this Occaſion, was at leaſt ſufficient to 
oe them, if not to bring them away, I did not doubt 
Nut there was ſomething extraordinary in the Caſe, which 
B...{cd this Reſiſtance. In order to examine farther, I intro- 

Wuced my other Hand into the Vagina, and paſſing it up, I 
und the Buttocks ſunk ſo low, that they intirely filled the 

W:ſſage, and kept the Knees bent upward, in ſuch a Man- 
rr, that it was impoſſible to move the Legs, till I had puſh- 
back the Buttocks, and then I brought the Child away 
ich a great deal of Eaſe. 


CAs E III. from GIF F ARB. 


Wuary the 25th, 1725, I was called upon early in the Morn- 
g, to go to Weſtminſter, to viſit a Woman in Labour; 
pon Examination, I found the Child was come forth, with 
e Feet foremoſt, as far as the Buttocks, in which Poſture 
= had ſtuck for about two Hours, before I got there, the 
flidwiſe being foiled in all her Attempts to extricate it out 
this Difficulty, I therefore thought it highly adviſeable to 
deavour the Delivery as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe the Child 
already dead, by ſticking fo long in this Manner, and 
Wc Mother underwent very great Pain and Uneaſineſs. I here- 
on wrapped a dry Cloth about the Thighs and Buttocks, 
Wd, by gently pulling, endeavoured to bring it forwards ; 
tit moved with great Difficulty, and very flowly. I was 
length, after much Trouble, able to bring down the Arms, 
nd then placing one of my Hands under the Breaſt, with the 
ther I pulled at the Shoulders ; but that not availing, I got 
e Finger into the Child's Mouth, and pulled by the un- 
Wer Jaw, at the ſame Time clapping two Fingers againſt 
de Child's Cheeks ; unluckily the Jaw gave Way and ſplit, 
y which unhappy Accident, in a great Meaſure, I loſt my 
bold ; yet, after” great Fatigue and Labour, I brought the 
bild, but not without great Apprehenſions and Fear of the 
leads being ſeparated from the Body. 


_ 
4 * 
4 


Casz IV. from Gir rARD. 


| the 6th, 1726, I was deſired to go to a Woman, the 
ie of a Cabinet-maker, where, when I came, the Mid- 
ite told me, that the whole Body was in the World, and 
at it ſtuck at the Head. I thereupon (well knowing the 
Ponger the Child muſt be in, being fo confined, and that it 
ould, if it was not already, be very ſoon choaked) imme- 
ately endeavoured to extricate the Head, which I ſoon ac- 
mpliſhed after this Manner: I clapped one Hand flat up- 
n the Breaſt, and with the other taking Hold above the 
boulders, drew towards me, but the Head did not readily 
low. I therefore paſſed my Fingers. up to the Child's 
outh, ſupporting the Breaſt with my Wriſt and Arm, and 
ting one Finger into the Mouth, and two others upon the 
neeks, I pulled towards me, and at the ſame Time draw- 
s with my other Hand above the Shoulders, brought out 
le Head. The Child was born alive, but died ſoon 


ter. 


CASE V. from Gir FARPD. 


the 2d, 1726, I was, about eleven a Clock at Night; 
ral a neighbouring Apothecary to his Wife, who 
a in Labour ever ſince one a Clock that Morning, 

n Examination, I found the Membranes much extended 
= hs and her Pain ſtrong, but not bearing for- 
Q 0 e continued in this Condition till about five 
' uo next Morning, when upon a ſtrong Pain 
te p ranes gave Way, and the Waters guſbed out, I 
bi, ders obſerved, that I could not feel any Part of the 
until the Me.nbr: nes were broke, which made me 


4 


2. 1255. 
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judge it would preſent in a wrong Poſture, as it accordingli 
did; for, upon the paſſing off of the Waters, the Feet came 
foremoſt, with the Toes towards the right Hip of the Mo- 
ther ; when it was advanced as far as the Hips, by gently 
turning it I brought the Face towards the Mother's Funda- 
ment ; afterwards I drew it almoſt to the Shoulders, wrap- 
ing warm, dry, and ſoft Linnen Cloths about the Hips and 
Body. It was with ſome Difficulty I brought down the Arms, 
but that being done, I placed one Hand flat upon the Breaſt, 
to ſupport it, and with the other took Hold above the Shoul- 
ders and pulled towards me; but the Head ticking, I was 
forced to paſs the Ends of two Fingers into the Mouth, and 
ſo brought out the Head, Immediately I made a Ligature 
upon the String and divided it, and wrapping the End about 
my Fingers paſſed my Hand up towards the Placenta, and find- 
ing it ſtuck to the Bottom of the Womb, I ſeparated it 
with the Ends of my Fingers, and brought it away. The 
Child at its firſt Appearance ſeemed to be dead, but in a little 
Time began to move, and gradually to recover; it proved a 


large and luſty Girl, 
CAsE VI. from CHAPMAN. 


I was ſent for to a Woman, where the Child preſented. with the 
Feet ; the Midwife had gotten all but the Head, which ſtuck 
faſt, and had ſo done for four Hours. I immediately intro- 
duced my Hand, ſo as to paſs two Fingers into the Infant's 
Mouth, by which, pulling gently at the Neck with the other 
Hand, and moving the Head tenderly to and fro, I delivered 
her with Eaſe and Safety, 


Cass VII. from CHAPMAN. 


I was ſent for to a Woman, where the Membranes of two Chil- 
dren were broke ; for, in paſſing my Hand, the Infants were 
in ſuch a Poſition, that I found a Number of Hands and Feet. 
The Waters had been ſo long loſt, and the Contraction of 
the Parts fo great, that I had ſome Difficulty, not in diſtin- 
guiſhing a Foot from a Hand, but in pairing the Legs; which, 
when by paſſing my Hand up to the Groin, I had done, I 
brought the firſt Child away by the Feet, and afterwards the 

Second, but with greater Eaſe, in the ſame Manner ; then I 
gently ſeparated a large double Placenta (which adhered a 
— more than uſual) and fo drew it away by the two Navel- 

ſtrings. 


AGRONOMOS. Ane. From Aye, a Field, and Niuu, 
to feed. It is an Epithet for wild Animals, that ſeek their Subſiſ- 
tance in the Fields. | | 

AGROPHON. *ayepuv. Galen, in his Exegefis, explains this 


by bg, mountatnous. 


AGROS TIS. Apes. This is the Agro/tis of Dioſcorides. 


Gramen, Officin. Gramen caninum, Ger. 22. Emac. 23. Mer. 


Pin. 50. Gramen caninum uulgatius, Park. Theat. 1173. Hiſt. 


Oxon. 3. 178. Gramen caninum vulgare, Merc. Bot. 1. 38. 
Phyt. Brit. 5 1. Gramen caninum arvenſe, ſeu Gramen Dioſcoridis, 
C. B. Pin. 1. Theat. 7. Elem. Bot. 417. Gramen caninum 
ſpice triticem aliquatenus ſimile, Raii Meth. Gram. 171. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 155. Gramen ſpica triticea repens vulgare caninum 
dictum, Raii Synop. 3. 300. Gramen repens Officinarum, Chab. 
181.  Gramen repens Officinarum 7 with ſpice triticee aliquate- 
nus ſimile, J. B. 2. 457. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1255. Gramen Loliace- 
um radice repente ſive Gramen Officinarum, Tourn. Inſt. 516. 
Rupp. Flor. Jen. 245. Buxb. 145, Quick-GRrass, or 
CoucH-GRaAss. Dale, 

The Agroftis produces jointed Tendrils, which creep on the 
Ground, and take Root from their Joints. The Roots taſte 
ſweet, and are alſo jointed, The Leaves are pointed, hard, 
bread, like thoſe of the ſmall Arundo, or Reed, and ſerve to 
feed Cattle. Diaſcorides, L. 4. C. 30. 


* 


It is a tall Graſs, ſometimes above three Cubits high. The 


Leaves, which are for the moſt Part rough, proceed from a 
long Vagina, or Sheath, four or five on a Stalk, that is, one 
from each Joint. The Stalk bears an Ear on its Top, in the ſame 
Situation as that of Wheat, but thinner, and more inconſiderable 
on all Accounts, reddiſh, with a very ſhort Beard. The Seed 
is of an oblong Figure, and of a dark Colour. The Roots, 
with Reſpect to Graſs, are ſomewhat big, and creep far and 


wide, hard, ſharp, and pungent at their Extremities, and of a 


ſweet Taſte, = : : 

They are very unwelcome and troubleſome by their Creeping, 
and Luxuriancy in Fields and Gardens, and hard to be extir- 
„„ | LY 

I obſerved another Species, ot Variety of this Graſs, with a, 

much longer Beard, about Settle, a little Town in Yorkſhire, 
and ſeveral other Places in the North of England. Rau Synop. 
The Root bruiſed, and applied, glutinates Wounds, The 
Decoction of it; drank, is effectual againſt the Gripes, Difficul- 
ty of Urine, and Ulcers of the Bladder, and breaks the Stone. 
Dioſcorides, L. 4. C. 30. 


The Root of the Agroſtis is cold and dry, but the Herb refri- 


gerates, though weakly, and is in the middle State between 
N | Ddd Humidity 


© — 


— — — = 


* * 
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Humidity and Dryneſs. The Root has a biting Quality, and 
ſome little Fineneſs of Parts, and has been ſometimes found ef- 
fectual in breaking the Stone. The Seed of the common Sort is 
weak, but what grows in Parnaſus is of fine Parts, of a dry- 
ing Quality, and a ſouriſn Tafte. Oribaſ. Med. Col. L. 15. C. 
1. Met. Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. Tit. A. 


Green Graſs, not only what is ſo called by Way of Prehe - 


minence in the Shops, but all Sorts of it, diffolves Stones, 
eſpecially bilious ones. Oxen and Sheep that are troubled with 
the Stone in the Winter, are freed in the Spring by eating the 
green Graſs, as is obſerved by Fran. de la Boe Sylvius, and 
alſo by Dr. GliJon in his Anatomy of the Liver, Raii Sy- 
np. 2. 1255. : a . 

It refrigerates, dries, opens, and is ſomewhat aſtringent, and 
is of fine and penetrating Parts. Scbhrad. Dale Pharmac. 

Its Roots are of great Uſe in almoſt all Ptiſans. Its diſtilled 
Water is faid to kill Worms. The Roots are moderately ape- 
ritive, and lenifying, and open the Bowels without any ill Con- 

uence. 

By the chymical Analyſis, a great deal of Oil, Earth, and 
ſeveral acid Liquors, alſo a little fixed, but no volatile Salt is ob- 
tained from them; ſo that probably they act only by a Salt 

to that of Corail, involved in a good Aer of 
Sulphur. Taurnefort's Hiftory of Plants, by Martyn. | 

Monſ. Scheuchzer, in his Agroftograpie Helvetice Prodromus, 
ſays, that among all the Plants that grow on the Alps, he be- 
took himſelf particularly to ſtudy the different Species of the 
Gramen, or Deogs-Graſs ; becauſe he was perſuaded, that this 
Herb, the moſt common, and, in Appearance, the moſt worth- 
leſs of all, is, at the ſame Time, the leaſt known among the 
Botaniſts, and the moſt difficult to be diſtinguiſhed under its 
ſeveral Species. Sixteen of theſe he has deſcribed, and cauſed to 
be engraved. Hift, de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scienc. An. 1708. 

This is the famous Chien dent of the French, a conſtant In- 
gredient in all the Ptiſans, as they improperly call them. See 
Pr is Ax A. | 

The Lithontripic Virtue of this Plant has been taken Notice 
of by Boerhaave, and confirmed by Abundance of Experi- 
ments. 

A Decoction of the Root is excellent for Children who are 
troubled with Worms. 

AGRUMINA. Ormons, Leeks. Caſtellus. 

AGRYPNIA. From « Negative, and Te, Sleep. Want 
of Sleep. See VIGILIA. 2 

AGUAPE. The Nymphea Alba Ger. J. B. Nymphaea 
Alba major, C. B. White Water-lilly is called fo by the Inha- 
bitants of Braſil. Rai Hift. Plant. 

AGUARA QUTIYA. The Solanum vulgare. Common 
Night-ſhade is ſo called in Braſil, in the Opinion of Ray. 

. - AGUARA PONDA. Braſilianis Marggravii, Ruttenſteert 
Belgis, i. e. Myoſuros. Viola ſpicata Braſiliana. 

It grows to the Height of a Foot and half, or higher, with 
a ſmooth, round, green, and jointed Stalk. At each Node, 
or- Joint, come forth four, five, or more, narrow, ſerrated, 
pointed, green, and unequal Leaves. 'The Top of the Stalk 
bears an Ear a Foot long, ſmooth, and covered with Flowers 
of a fine violet Azure, or the Colour of our Viola Martia, 
conſiſting of five roundiſh Leaves. The whole Flower is 
not unlike the Viola Martia, and ' has ſomewhat of its 
Smell. The Root is ſtrait, of a moderate Thickneſs, and 
ſhoots out into. Abundance of lefſer ones, and theſe again 
into Filaments. 

There is another Kind, diſtinguiſhed from the former, by the 

Wideneſs of its Ear of Flowers, which is marked with cubic 
Pits, and repreſents an Helmet, of a Colour. From 
thoſe Pits proceed azure Flowers, as in the other. Raii Synop. 


2. 1237. | 

AGUL J. B. Albag: Maurorum, Rauwolf. Genifta Spar- 
tium ſpinoſum foliis Polygoni, C. B. | 

Aul is a little Shrub- very prickly, the Leaves are longiſh, 
and reſembling thoſe of the Knot-graſs ; abounding with Flowers, 
of a Colour ſomewhat red. They are ſucceeded by red Huſks. 
Its Root is long, of a purple Colour. This Plant grows in 
Arabia, in Perſia, and in Meſopotamia. find in the 
Morning on its Leaves Manna as big as the Grains of Cori- 
ander, of the ſame Iaſte and the ſame Smell as ours, but if they 
let the Sun ſhine upon it, it melts, | | 

The Leaves of this Tree are eſteemed Purgative. Lemery 
de Drogues. | | 

AGUTIGUEPA ci Braſilienſius. Marggr. 

The Root is round in its upper Part, of a dark Red, and 
eatable. It ſhoots obliquely downwards fix, ſeven, or eight 
Fingers into the Earth, and has Abundance of thick Filaments. 
From this Root ariſes a Stalk, three, four, or five Feet long, 
Reed-like, ſtrait, of a Finger's Thickneſs, bearing here and 
there, on Pedicles, two or three, and even five or ſix Fingers 


long, Leaves a Foot, or a Foot and half, and ſometimes two 


Feet long, and four Fingers broad, ſharp- pointed, of a fine 
Green, ſhining, like Vellum, or the Leaves of Paco-eira, to 
the Touch ; graced with a Rib, which runs its whole Length, 
and very ſubtile Veins, which ſpread themſelves obliquely over 
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it, and moreover bordered about, or edged, with a u; f. 
On the Top of the Stalk grows a Flower like a Lilly, of ly 
ry fine Carnation and Flame Cofour, conſiſting of thi. 
Leaves, each of which has three, four, or five Chi, ad 
mina, of the ſame Colour, in the Shape of a Boar, P. 
The Root bruiſed heals Ulcers, cleanſes and incarnate 
m_— * 72 . ſerves to eat in Time of Dearth, % 

AGU A, or AGouTi TREva, 75 
ne. De Laet, pls ide ev 
It has the Leaves of the Orange- tree, only thinne; 160 
Flower, a large Fruit, with a greeniſh Rind, and c 
Kernels like thoſe of the Pomegranate, thin, ſweet, *. 
taſted, Rai: Hift. Plant. i 

AGYION. A, From à Negative, and ret, ly 
Wenk, feeble: Tt is uſed by Hippocrates (de Morbis Ming 
L. 1. to expreſs the Weakneſs of a Feetus, that is very {mal 

AGYNOS, From « Negative, and Tum, 3 Wa 
Name for the Agnus Caſtus, Þ called becauſe it is ſaid u 
mote Chaſtity, Blancard. | ( 

AGYRTA, From Av, a Croud of People, or a U 
or from 'Ayiigu, to gather together. Quacks, Mountebank, þ 
ple that went about from Place to Place offering Medic, 
Sale. Theſe were alſo called Circulatores, Circumferan, ' 
eyed, Ochlagagi, and Pharmacopole, for this laſt ord, th 
applicable ſtrictly to any Venders of Metlicines, was hows 
— uſed to hgnify this Sort, 

This Way of practiſing Phyſic is very antient ; for & 
have in all Ages been Impoſtors, who have found the ky 
making a private Advantage of the Weakneſs of othen 
who have talked the Ignorant into a good Opinion of 
Medicines, Amulets, and Charms. Ariſtophanes takes Ng 
of one Eudamus, who ſeems to have been of this Profen 
Manufacture was Rings, which he pretended were eſſte 
Cures for the Bites of venomous Animals, Tully mas 
Clodius of Ancona, whom he calls Pharmacopola Ciran 
neus, and who dealt in Poiſons. And Galen ſpeaks of one} 
riton, whom he call 'Ogpaywyy. 

AHATE DE PAUNCHO RECCHI. 

It is a Tree of a moderate Bigneſs, and about twenty l 
high, covered with a fungous Bark, which is red on the l 
The Wood is white and extremely hard; but the Hear, u 
ner Subſtance of the ſame is greeniſh, without Smell, f 
bitteriſh and ſomewhat auſtere Tafte, It produces but 
Branches, which, as well as the ſmaller Boughs and Spray, 
all covered over with a green Bark, marked here 2nd th 
with ſmall Aſh- coloured Spots. The Root, which ö 
lowiſh, is covered with a Bark of a deep Red, ſmelb fi 
and has an unQuous Taſte ; it ſhoots out into Abundane 
Fibres, which however do not ſpread far in the Ground. |] 
Leaves are oblong, ſmooth, and bare, not unlike the Le 
Malakatijambou, but not anſwering one againſt another; 
upper Part green and ſhining, the under greeniſh, when 
bed in the Hands unctuous, but without Smell. The Fly 
join by their Pedicle to leſſer and finer Leaves, that fill 
theſe Flowers conſiſt of three thick, triangular, and Lal 
like Leaves, whitiſh on the Inſide, but on the Outſide of! 
Green, and, if thrown into the Fire, ſending forth : 
like burnt Leather. 

From the Stamen of the Flower s the Frutt, of 
ther the Cone, when ripe about the Bigneſs of the an 
Citron, green and ſtriated on the Outfide, but whitiſh mi 
and full of a juicy Pulp, of a grateful Taſte, and pleaſant 
The Seeds in this Fruit are oblong, ſmooth, and bats 
ing, of a plain Superficies, incloſed in Huſks, and neat | 
vered over with the juicy and whitiſh Pulp of the Fruit. ! 
Fruit is gathered before it is ripe, and grows mellon, ik 
Medlar, before it is eaten. | 
* The Tree is not a Native of Malabar, but was brought 
India from the Philippine Iſlands. It delights in 2 bn 
moiſt Situation, in Ground well ſeaſoned with Horle-Dw 
wants no Watering nor Sunſhine, AF 

At two or three Years Growth it bears Fruit. The 9 
it produces in April, are ripened about Auguſt, and the | 
ſoms of September are ripened into perſect Cones in Tae 
following. It will bear Fruit at fifty Years old, or mats 
proper Culture. 6: 

The Leaves beaten very ſmall, and with an Addition 
reduced to the Form of a Cataplaſm, are a powerful Riot 
malignant Tumors, The unripe Fruit boiled in common | 
with a little Ginger cures the Vertigo; but after ſuffi 
paration, they are eaten for Pleaſure, and mightily 19, 
and looſen the Belly, if you drink Water after them. 
Ft. Plant. n hut | 

AHENUM. A Kettle, or Pot, properly of Brak, 
to nig one of any other Metal. It claims CF * 
dicinal Dictionary, becauſe Writers on the Subject o 
ey frequently mention it. E 1 

AHIUS. Salt-flone, Rulandus. 

AHMELLA. See AcmeLLA. lat 

AHOVAI THEVETI CLUSII. Part. 4% 
na foliis pomi fructu triangule, C. B. Aiioat, Hau. 
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\ Alot F Fruit of Braſil, as big as a Cheſnut; white, re- 
_— Figure the Tribulus Aquaticus, or Water-Caltrops ; 


— — be as large as a Pear- tree, the Bark is white and full 


Juice, the Leaves are two or three Inches long, and two 


4. always green; its Flower is compoſed of one 

1 as a — divided at the Edges in many Parts: 
| here ariſes from its Cup a Peſtil which ſoon after becomes 
| if ty make Inciſions in the Bark, a Sort of milky Liquor 
Tues out, of an unpleaſant Smell, like Garlic. 

Its Fruit is a pernicious Poiſon, Lemery de Drogues. 

Miller enumerates two Species of Ahovat : 

1. Abovai, Thev. Franc. Antarct. 66. 1 
2. Ahovai nerii folio, flore Iuteo, Plum. Abovai with an Ole- 
der Leaf, and a yellow Flower. 8 
Theſe two Plants grow in great Plenty on the Continent, in 
Southern Parts of America, but are leſs common in the 
unds ; the Wood of this Tree ſtinks moſt abominably, and the 
ernel of the Nut is a moſt deadly Poiſon, ſo that the Indians al- 
Ways caution their Children againſt eating of it, for they know 


no Antidote to expel this Poiſon, nor will uſe the Wood of 


« Tree for Fewel. Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 2. 
AHUSAL. The Sulphur of Arſenic, called by Chymiſts the 
bite Eagle. | 
ATARAZAT. Lead. Rulandus. 
AIDRIS. "aides. From « Negative, and lh, feilful. Un- 
Mul, ignorant. 
AIPATHIA. See AEIPATHIA. 
AIRA. "Ave. Lolium, Darnel, A Plant growing much 
ongſt Wheat. Hippocrates (de his guæ Utero non gerunt) di- 
; to gather the Darnel from Wheat, and bruiſe it a little, or 
Ind it, and uſe it as a Fomentation in uterine Diſorders. 
It is frequently mentioned by Theophraſtus, and Dioſcorides 
es an Account of its medicinal Virtues. 
It is thus diſtinguiſhed by modern Botaniſts : Lalium, Offic. 
lam album, Ger. 71. Emac. 78. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1262, Synop, 3. 
5. Park, Theat. 1145. Hiſt, Oxon, 3. 181. Merc, Bot. 48. 
pt. Brit. 69, Mer. Pin. 73. Lolium verum, Boerh. Ind. A. 2.157. 
um Gramineum ſpicatum, caput tentans, J. B. 2. 437. Lalium 
nir, gramen Loliaceum, Chab. 187, Gramen Loliaceum ſpica 
pore, C. B. Pin. 5. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 245. Buxb. 146. Elem. 
418. Tourn. Inſt. 516. Gramen Loliaceum, ſpicd longiore, 
Lolium Diſcoridis, C. B. Theat. 121. DARNEL. Dale. 
It is called Lolium, as if it were M, that is, adulterine, 
it is ſuppoſed to be generated of the corrupted Seed of Bar- 
and Wheat. The d is changed into /, as from the Æolic 
us, comes Ulyſſes 3 from Aadxgva, Lachryme, or it is nam- 
Am vd Mater d, that is, from defiroying the Corn, or Aaiw 
, that is, hurtful Corn. | 
Darnel is diſtinguiſhed from other Grain by its lender, flat, 
, and by its Grains with their Huſks, on both Sides, as 
as the Stalk, being ſituate in the ſame Plane. 
t has a fibrous Root, with very fine Capillaments, and a 
Ik two or three Cubits high, and as big as the Stalk of 
heat, or perhaps ſomewhat leſs, divided by four or five Joints, 
i a ſingle Leaf at each, as in other culmiferous Plants, nar- 
er and greener than thoſe of Wheat, ſhining, ſmooth, 
ſtriated, enwrapping the Stalk almoſt to the next Joint, 
after parting from it, extending a Hand and half, or 
Hands in Length. The Stalk bears an Ear a Foot long, 
peculiar Figure, for three, four, or five, and ſometimes fix 
even Grains proceed alternately from the Sides of the Stalk; 
Form of a ſmall Ear, without Pedicles, each of theſe 
e Ears having a ſmall Leaf embracing them. The Grains 
leſs than Wheat, and incloſed in fingle dark - coloured 
Its, which end in a fine ſharp Beard, which ſometimes is 
nting, It grows toq often among Corn, eſpecially Wheat. 
I Hit, Plant. 


ground to a Meal, and made into a Cataplaſm, with 
liſhes and Salt, has the Virtue of ſcowering the Edges of 
nd and eating Ulcers, and Gangrenes. With crude Brim- 
and Vinegar it cures malignant Lichens and Leprofies, 
& in Wine, with Doves-dung and Linſeed, it diflolves 
mz, and breaks ſuch Sores as are with Difficulty brought 
aturation. Boiled in Hydromel, and applied in Form of 
taplaſm, it cures the Sciatica, Uſed in a Suffumigation with 
ata, Flour of dried or parched Barley, Myrrh, and Saffron, 
n it promotes Conception. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. 
ln [Darnel] is called by Virgil #f#ix [unlucky] and 
Meal of it boiled in oe Aides rye , — the — 
& (a Sort of Leproſy] and the ſoocher, the oftener it is 
Given in Oxymel, it cures the Gout and other Pains. 
0 of Preparation for theſe Purpoſes is ſomewhat pecu- 
"08 28 follows: Let two Ounces of Honey be diluted 
| * Pint of Vinegar, Which is a juſt Proportion. Boil 
— of Darnel Meal in three Pints of this Mixture to 
8 Thickneſs, and apply it hot to the pained Part. 


77 = draws out Splinters of Bones. Plinii Nut. Fiſt, 


Varnel, by ſome called Thyarus, which grows amongſt Wheat, 


Darnel heats and dries, attenuates, diſcuſſes, ind cleanſes- 
Mixed with Malt, it promotes Drunkenneſs. A great Quan- 
tity of it in Bread renders them who eat it ſtupid, and, as it 
were fuddled. Hence by ſome it is called Drunken Wheat, by 
the French Jvray, as it were, drunkn. 

Moſt of the Antients, and many of the Moderns, have ima- 
gined that Wheat degenerates into Darnel; but the more curi- 
ous Naturaliſts have queſtioned the 'Truth of this, and for good 
Reaſons, | | 
Though Darnel taken inwardly cauſes a ſudden Vertigo, out- 
wardly applied, with the Fat of a Gooſe, it remedies the ſame. 

It hurts the Eyes, and creates a Dimneſs, by the acrid Vapours 
it elevates to the Brain. Hence they who are weak-fighted, as 
purblind and near-fighted Perſons, are faid, by the Proverb, to 

feed on Darnel. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 

AIRI. See HA RI. h 

AISTHESIS. See AsSTHEs1s, 
. AISTHETERIUM. The common Senſory, or, if I may 
ſo call it, the Laboratory of Senſation ; this is the Place whi- 
ther the Nerves convey the Impreſſions made on them by ſen- 
ſible Objects. Many have been the Opinions of Authors, with 
Reſpect to this Place. The Cartefians imagine it to be the 
Pineal Gland, Willis endeavours to prove it the Beginning of 
the Medulla Oblongata, in the Corpora Striata, Till the U- 
nion of the Soul with the Body is better known, it will be a 
difficult Matter to determine the Place where Senſation is per- 
formed, 3 | 

AITMAD. The Arabian Name for Antimony. Caftellus 
from Fullopius. | | 

 AJUBATIPITA BRASILIENSIUM. The Name of a 

Shrub five or ſix Palms high, bearing a Fruit like Almonds, but 

black, whence is extracted an Oil of the ſame Colour, with 

2 the Savages uſe to anoint enfeebled Joints. Rai Hiſt. 
lant. 

AJUGA. A Name for Chamæpitys, Ground Pine. See 
CRAM PIT YS. A Doſe of two Drams in Powder, with 
Figs, or boiled Honey, purges Phlegm ſufficiently. Actuarius 
de Methodo Medendi, L 5.C.8. | 

AIZOON. . Aizoon paluſtre, J. B. Aloe 4. ſeu 2 
C. B. Stratiotes ſiue militaris Aizoides, Ad. Lob. Strativtes 
aguatica, Lugd. Stratiates potamios, Dod. Gal. Sedum agqua- 
tile, Dod. fol. It is an aquatic Plant, reſembling common Aloes, 
but its Leaves are leſs, and rough at the Edges : There ariſes from 
the Middle of theſe a Sort of Conduits, diſpoſed like the Legs of 
a Lobſter, which opening, there appear white Flowers com- 
poſed of three Leaves, having in its Middle little yellow Hairs 
its Roots are compoſed of long, round, and white Fibres, re- 
ſembling Worms. This Plant grows in Moraſſes, and in other 
watery Places: It contains a great deal of Oil and Phlegm, but 
little Salt. | 

It is proper to cool and to thicken the Humours, externally 
applied, Lemery de Drogues. 

AKIBOT. Sulphur. Rulandut. 

AKON. A Whetftone. Rulandus, . _ | 

AL. The Arabian Article which ſignifies The. It is fre- 
quently applied to a Word by way of Eminence, in the ſame 
Manner as the Greek Article 5; 

It is commonly known that, among the Orientals, the Man- 
ner of expreſſing the Superlative is by an Addition of the Name 
of God, as the Mountains of God, for Mountains of an extraor- 
dinary Height; and it is not impoſſible that Al, when uſed by 
way of Eminence, may have a more particular Relation to the 
Word ATi A, God ; fo that Alchemia may be not only The 
erg me but the Chymiſtry of God, that is, the moſt exalt- 
ed Perfection of the Chymical Science. OW, 

ALA; In Botany, is the Hollow of a Stalk, which either 


the Leaf, or the Pedicle of the Leaf, makes with the Stalk or 


Branches; or it is that hollow Turning or Sinus, placed be- 
tween the Stalk or Branch and Leaf, from whence a new Off 
fpring is wont to put forth; which the French call Aiſſelles det 
Planes. Sometimes it is taken for a little Branch, as when 
they ſay, a Stock or Stem, armed with many Alz, becauſe 
Branches grow to the Stock as ſo many Wings. 

Ale is alſo uſed to ſignify thoſe Petala of papilionaceous 
Flowers placed between the Vexillum and the Carina, which 
the French call Les ailes des Fleurs legumineuſes, | 
Mie is alfo uſed for thoſe extreme lender membranaceous 
Parts of certain Seeds, as in the Bignonia Plumeria, the Fruit 


of the Maple, &c. which the French call Sementes Ailtes, A- 


in 
Ale is uſed for thofe foliaceous Membranes which run the 
whole Length of the Stem; whence it is called Caulis alatus, a 
winged Stem, in French, Tige Ailie. Miller's Dictionary, Vol. 1. 
ALZ 'NASI, otherwiſe called Pinnz Nasr, are the 
Cartilages which are joiried to the Extremities of the Bones of 
the Noſe, and which form the lower and moveable Part of that 


Organ. See Nasus., _ x 


ALZ AURIS, or PINNA AURIS, is the ſuperior Part | 


of the external Ear. | 
ALZ:. The Arm-pits. To take off their rank Smell, take 
two Parts of liquid Allum, and one Part of Myrrh diſſolved in 
| Wine, 
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Wine. Or take Litharge burnt and quenched in fragrant 
Wine, and beat it in Wine, putting in a little Myrrh, till it 
become of the Conſiſtence of Honey. Or take ſixteen Drams 
of Spuma Argenti, two Drams of Myrrh, and one Dram of 
Amomum, and moiſten them with Wine. Or, laſtly, take of 
liquid Allum eight Drams, of Amomum, Myrrh, Spikenard. 
2 four Drams ; bruiſe them in Wine. Paulus Ægineta, Lib. 
C. 36. 
4 1 adviſes to drink the Decoction of the Root of Scoly- 
mus in Wine, which, he ſays, brings off Abundance of foerid 
Urine, and by that Means cures not only the Fœtor of that Part, 


but all over the Body. Aetins, Tetrab, 1. Serm. 1. 


This is taken from Dioſcorides by Aetius, The Scolymus 
of Dioſcorides is the wild Artichoke, or Cardonet. See Sco- 
LYMUS. | TIE 

Al x. The Nymphe are fo called by Aetius, who, in Caſe 
of an Abſceſs in that Part, or the Labia Pudendi, which extends 
towards the Anus, adviſes to forbear Inciſion; for a Fiſtula, he 
fays, is ſoon generated from the Rugoſity of that Part; but if it 
ſpreads upwards, towards the Urinary Paſſage, that Operation 
may be ſafely undertaken. Aet. Tetr. 4. Serm. 4. Cap. 120. 

1 The Wings of a Fowl. Theſe conſidered as an Ali- 
ment are hard and fibrous. The Wings of Geeſe are good Ali- 
ment, but thoſe of Pullets are better. Oribaſ. Collect. Lib. 2. 
Cap. 43. 44. p TS PA 

Alaris Vena. The internal Vein of the three oppoſite 
to the Elbow, in one of which Bleeding is performed. This 
Vein has under it an Artery, the middle one a Nerve, and 
therefore ought to be cautiouſly dealt with ; but the Superna, or 
outer one, called alſo: humeralis, may be opened without any 
Danger. P. ging. Lib. 6. Cap. 40. 

ALABANDICUS, or ALABANDINUS LAPIS. A Stone 
of a blackiſh Colour, intermixed with a fallow. It is pellucid, 
and looks as if it was divided by Fiſſures into Segments. The 
Powder of this Stone makes gray Hairs black. Aetius, Tetrabib. 
I. Serm. 2. C. 37. | 

ALABARI. Lead. Rulandus. 

ALABASTRA. Are thoſe green herbaceous Leaves that 
encompaſs Flowers. Jungius explains Alabaſirum to be the 
Globe or roundiſh Bud, that is but juſt peeping out. Miller's 
Dictionary. | | | : 

ALABASTRON. The Ointment Alaba/tron, with which 
Mary anointed the Lord, It is uſeful in all Diſeaſes of the Ute- 
rus and. Reins, and for Bruiſes, by the Bleſſing of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, | | 

Take of green Savin two Ounces and a half, Cypreſs Tur- 

pentine two Drams and a half, green Roſemary, Sage, 

Leaves of Ground-ivy, Yarrow, Mugwort, Avens, Fe- . 
nugreek, Linſeed, each two Ounces and a half. Bruiſe 

them together in a Mortar, and then boil them in twelve 

Pints of Water; after which add to them two Pounds and 

a half of Oil, and boil them again till all the Water be: 
evaporated, Strain them, and boil once more, adding of 

Wax, Colophony, Turpentine, Galbanum, Gum Hedera, 

Spaniſh Pitch, Refine, Frankincenſe, Maſtich, each two 

Ounces and a half; Styrax, Calamita, Ammoniac, Spike- 
nard, each one Pound and a half; Oil of Balſam an Ounce 

and a half, Myrepſus, Sect. 3. Cap. 61. 


I cannot determine whether Myrepſus is right, or not, when 
he ſays, this was the Ointment which was poured on our Sa- 
viour. The Word in the New Teſtament, which we tran- 
Nate, an Alabaſter Box af Ointment, is, *Adafaorys wige. This 
Conſtantine interprets, a Veſſel of Ointment without Handles, 
from « Negative, and MpBaw, to take hold. | 

Other Authors ſay, that Alabaſter, as being very ſolid, was uſed 
by the Antients for Veſſels to put their precious Ointments in, 
becauſe it preſerves them very well. Hence, perhaps, theſe Sort of 
Veſlels took the general Name of Alabaſtra. And it is not un- 
likely, that the moſt precious Sort of Ointment might take the 
Name of Alabaſtron from the Veſſels it was uſually preſerved in; 
and if this is true, Myrepſus may be right. Be 

ALARBASTRUM. 

1. Alabaſtrum & Alabaſtritis, Offic. Mer. Pin. 211. Worm. 
42. Alabafirum, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 748. Kentm. 54. 
Charlt. Foſſ. 18. Alabaſtrites ſcu Alabaſtrum, Boet. 490. La- 
pis Alabaſtrites, Matth. 1386. Alaboſtrites, Schrod. 345. A- 
LABASTER, A white Stone, much known, a Kind of Mar- 
ble, but ſofter.—lt is found in Staffordſhire, Derbyſhire, and 
other Places. Dale. The burnt Stone, applied with Roſin or Pitch, 
diſcuſſes Hardneſs ; with Cerate, eaſes Pains in the Stomach, 
and faſtens the Gums. Dioſcorides. . 

2, Alabaftrum Citrinum, Mont. Exot. 14. YELLow ALa- 
BASTER has the ſame Virtues as the former. Mant. 

3. hg Offic. Mer. Pin. 213. Kentm. 25. Worm. 46. 
Charlt. Foſſ. 20. Boet. 398. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall, 67 3. Matth. 
1376. TARRAS, PLAISTER oF PARIS. Bo Lag 

Authors diſpute about the Gypſum ; ſome. will have it to be 
the Calx of Alabaſter; others that of Allum of Scajola ; others 
make it the Calx of Muſcovy Glaſs ; and ſome that of the Se- 


ALA 


lenite Stone. But our Gypſum is a Lime, made of ſome wi; 


iſh Stones, and opake Bits of Talk, lightly burnt th ae 


ſparkle. , The beſt, according to Doctor Merret, is in 0 LAR 
ſhire, and uſed in flooring and cieling of Houſes. The & LAR 
learned Dr. Lifter, in his Fourney to Paris, ſays, ther "" LAS, 
Quarries of this Gypſum, or Alabaſtritis, at Montmarte ae LAS 
that they burn it in an open Fire, the hardeſt requi;j, o Joh 
more than three or four Hours Burning. He ſaw lf 4 * LAT 
ry of it at Clifford Moor in Yorkſhire, where it UW 


HALL-PLASTER, a 
It is of a drying Quality, and ſtops Bleeding. It i; uſed, 
Painters and Statuariſts ; and alſo by Plaiſterers, as at Paris 
Some preſcribe the Alaba/trites burnt in Diſorders of yy; 
mach. P. Æginet, L. 7. C. 3. on 
Lemery adds, that it abſorbs, as an Alcali, the Ac; 
which falls from the Gums in the Scurvy. Lemery de Draw? 
The Oriental Alabaſter, which is tranſparent, is famous; 
thoſe Countries, There are many Quarries of it in Cab 
The Arabians call it Rokham Alabiadb. Herbelet. 
ALACAB. Sal Ammoniac. Caſtellus from Rulandus. 
ALACHASCHEE. Rulandus explains this by Tx 1y,, 
which has many Significations, ſo that it is difficult to knoy a 
he means. | m3 
ALACNOTH. Caſtellus, from Avicenna, informs us tha 
a Man who by Reaſon of a great Reſolution in Coitu Very 
diſcharges his Excrements in the very AR, is thus dll u 
Arabic. 
ALAFI. Alcaline Salt. Caſtellus. | 
ALAFOR, and ALaForT, Alcaline Salt. Rulandys Joby 
fon calls it V as, a Veſſel. 
ALAFREG. A Species of Ceruſs. Rulandus. | Way; 
ALAHABAR. Lead. Rulandus, Caftellus, ſays june ic 
explains it Calx, Lime, but I do not find the Word in Ich * 


i flattened 


in = Signification whatever, . | 4. = 
- ALAHATIB. Rulandus explains it Lapis rubens, the M i; uſed i 
tone. 


Whe Quin 
he Fruit 


Wluſius co 
ds of his 


ALATA PHTHISIS. M g8o, From chalg, Had 
Galen, in his Exegefis, quotes this from Hippocrates's Trat 
de Locis in Homine, but there is at preſent no ſuch Werd in is 
Foeſius has however cleared up this Difficulty. Hippocrates that t. 
this Book giving an Account of ſeveral Diſtempets, whichk 8 
ſays, are cauſed by a Fluxion of Humours fror the Hal ed the 1 
ſays, if it falls on the (pv) ſpinal Marrow, I ſupzol: k Colour 
means, another Sort of Conſumption happens (ole «vs «|, WM: other 8 
Here ax ſhould be altered to axziz, and then the Senſe vill ELAST: 
that ſuch a Fluxion will cauſe a Conſumption which wafts ti CB 
Patient inſenſibly, as an Atrophy, or perhaps a Tabes Dus irus Thes 


ſalis. | s difta, 
ALAIS. Johnſon explains this Vas, a Feſſel. 8. Alate 
 ALAMANDINA. A precious Stone mentioned by Dar The S8 
neus, in his Treatiſe de Gemmarum Structura. GCaſtellus thinks grows te 
he means the Layis ALABANDICUS, 4 h runs o 
ALAMRBIC. See AL EMH. Bark 
ALANABOLUS. A Sort of Earth, mentioned by Pas yes are ni 
Egineta, L. 7. C. z which, he ſays, has the fame Virus deep G 
the Armenian Bole, It is without Diſpute the ſame as ALAM er, perent 
TERRA. ; 4 Ones, \ 
ALANA TERRA, called alſo Terra Tripelitana & Ini ves are of 
lis, Offic. Tripelis, Schrod. 320. Terra ſeu Gleba Alana, Git Alaternus 
Muſ. 131. Alana Terra, vulgi. ENGLISH OK ER. It is em old, wh 
drying and aſtringent. Its principal Uſe is to mix with eſpecially 
in Diſtillation, in order to keep them from melting. Dal. ſomedYha 
Alana Terra is a light Stone, of a white Colour, inclining! of a bitte 
very little to red, they get it in many Mines of Britany, dr ys, among 
vergne, and Italy; they believe, that the Lightnels of ll Flowers, 
Stone proceeds from a Calcination it has undergone 0) i greeniſh \ 


terraneous Fires. We ſee two Sorts of it in France, the 11 Flowers c 


and the beſt is that which they get from a Mountain neat der 
nes in Britany; they find it diſperſed in Beds about a Foot 
The Lapidaries, the Goldſmiths, and the Braziers make Lt 
it to whiten and poliſh their Work. 
| TheSecond, and the leaſt eſteemed, they get from Aula 
near Riom; it is divided into Lamina, neither the Lap 
Goldſmiths, nor Braziers can make Uſe of it; it is ſometum? 
employed to ſcour and whiten Kitchen Furniture. , , | 
It is deterſive and deſiccative, externally applied; but iti 
much uſed in Medicine. * 
It is thought that this Stone is what the Antients call 
mius Lapis, or Samian Stone, Lemery de Drogues. 


' ALANDAHAL,  Colocynthis. Fohnſm. _ ...u * Time 
ALANFUTA:; . The ny of Tres ſituated ban 4 a oblong 
Chin and Under-lip, which uſed to be opened to cure = lift 
Breadth. Caſtellus from Auicenna. Theſe nlide " 
ALAPA. Cuffs, or Slaps with the flat Hand. W 7 ery lik 
directed by Aetius, Tetrabib. 3. S. 1. Cap. 8. in order to e un hat 
People who faint from ſtaying too long in a hot Bath. poli ; — * 
 ALAQUECA, is e dene which is found in littl LEM 
ragments, at Balagate in the Indies. | 2 
It is very much eſteemed to ſtop Bleeding, external) Us hp 
Lemery a Drogues, . | f retardans, 
Al "ny Arbuſes 


LARIS, or Abrronu!s. In rbe Shape or Form of a IWing. 


LARTAR. A, Uſtum. Burnt Braſs. Rulandus. 


ASALET. Sal Ammoniacumm. Rulandus. 


L | _— 
OB. Lead, according to Rulandus ; but accord- 
145 Caſtellus. 


o Johnſon, Lime. 3 
N. Litharge of Lead. Rulandus. 5 
LA ERNUS. 4 hd is the Alaternus, Offic, Chab. 43. 


603. Alaternus 2. Cluſio. I. B. 1. 542. Alaternus 
"Aut Rat Hiſt, 2. 1608. Park. Theat. 1445 Spina Bur- 
mnſpelienſrum, ejuſd. Alaternus Plinii, & humillor, Ger. 1212. 
ac, 1398. Alaternus, ſive Phitlyca elatior & humilior, C. Bauhi- 
uk, Almag. 12. Aluternus i. Clufu & minori folio, Tourn. 
595. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 213. Alaternus prior & altera, 
{Hiſp. 56. Elem. Bot. 468. Philyca elatior & humilior, C. 
Win. 476. Jonſ. Dendr. 261. EVERGREEN PRIVET. 
sa ſmall Shrub, about the Bigneſs of the Privet, cover- 

ith a black Bark, almoſt like that of the Cherry-tree, Its 
od is of a light Yellow, the Leaves oblong towards the Top, 
erately large, firm, ſet all round with ſmall Prickles, diſ- 
ly placed, reſembling thoſe of the Philyrea, but diſpoſed in 
ate Order on the Branches, whence it takes the Name 
us, whereas the Leaves of the Philyrea grow in Pairs, 
by Side. The Flowers are ſmall, and ſtand many toge- 

They are ſhaped like a Funnel, or Top of a Tent, and 

Erar-like into five Points, or Rays, of a white Colour, odori- 

s, ſucceeded by Berries, about the Bigneſs of Elder-berries, 

ered like Grapes, ſoft, juicy, black when they are ripe, 

incloſing three Seeds joined together, rounded on the Back, 

gattened on the Sides where they touch. The Roots run a 

t Way in the Earth, It grows in the Hedges, and is cul- 
ed in Gardens, It contains much Oil and Phlegm, and 
little Salt. Lemery des Drogues. 

WT be Plant is of a deterſive, aſtringent, and cooling Nature, 

Wis uſed in Gargariſms for Inflammations of the Mouth, and 

Ve Quinſey. Boerhaave. Lemery. 

e Fruit moderately binds the Belly. Dale. 
luſius confeſſes, that he knew no Uſe of either of the two 
ds of his Alaternus, but that he was aſſured by the Portu- 
, that their Fiſhermen uſed to dye their Nets of a reddiſh 
bur, with a Decoction of the Bark in Water; and that Dy- 
ied the Decoction of the Chips of the Wood, which is of a 
Colour, to give a dark Blue. Rai Hiſt, Plant. 

Wnother Species of the Alaternus is the 
ELASTRUS, Offic. Johnſ. Dendr. 262. Celaſtrus Theo- 
ti, C. B. Pin. 477. Ger. Emac. 1600. Park. Theat. 1448. 
trus Theophraſti Cluſio, Parad. 603. Alaternus latifolia, Ce- 

* dia, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 11. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
8. Alaternus Hiſpanicus, Celaſtrus dicta, Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 

TheSTAFF-IREE. Dale. 

grows to above a Man's Stature, with a firm and hard Body, 
h runs out into many Branches, that are covered with a 
Bark while young, but blackiſh after a Year. The 
yes are numerous, always ſtand oppoſite, and are thick ſet, 
deep Green en the upper Face, but fainter on the 
er, perennial, that is, never falling off, till diſplaced by 
ones, which is the Caſe of moſt Evergreens. The 
ves are of a ſhining Smoothneſs, and no larger than thoſe of 
Alaternus, but moſt of them ſmaller, eſpecially thoſe of a 
old, which cover the lower Part of the Sprays, not jag- 
eſpecially the young ones, which, though they ſeem to 
ſomewhat refembling Jaggs, cannot be called jagged ; they 
of a bitteriſh Taſte. At the utmoſt Part of the young 
ys, among the Leaves, grow Pedicles, which bear five or ſix 
ll Flowers, conſiſting generally of four or five ſmall Leaves, 
greeniſh Yellow, and a ſweet Swell diſpoſed in Cluſters like 
Flowers of the Maſtick-tree, not expanded in the Form of 
mbrella, like thoſe of the Wild Bay, or Elder. They open 
late, and not before the latter End of Autumn, or Begin- 
Ig of Winter, and ſometimes, not before the mild Air of the 
ng breathes on it. So far Cluſius; to which P. Paauwius 
Is, This Tree in the Leyden Garden, 1610, in the Month of 
e, began to ſhew the Rudiments of a Fruit, producing a 
rt Pedicle, on which grew a Berry; about the Size of a 
Jrile-berry. While growing it was green, but red at its 
Growth, which turned by Degrees from a light. Red to a coral 
our » extremely like the Berry of Sparrow-graſs, I mean the 
ler Sort, It kept up this lovely Colour to the Beginning of 
guſt, when its Skin, or Superficies, began to ſhrivel, and at 
lame Time to change Colour, and from a round to become 
at oblong Figure, turning firſt of a duſky Colour, which 
M 1 laſt to a Coal Black. After it fell off, we diſcovered 
4 nde one ſingle oblong, and in ſome Sort ' triangular, 
"> Very like the Kernels of Grapes; and bieaking the Shell; 
4 Was hard and ſomewhat ſtony; we found but one Ker- 
Se en 
i ich lay the Pulp; hardz whitiſh, and like that of 

Anleger Rai "Bip. Plant, | = | 
Caſs Gele of the Alaternus is tie 
rn = B. Pin. 170. Herba Caſſiana famem fitim- 
„1% J. B. 3. 631. Chab. 655. Gafſme veru Floridds 


wn, Arbuſcula baccifera Alaterm ferme facie, foliis alternatim 


 Drogues. © | | 


fitis, tetrapyrene, Pluk, Mant. 40. Phytog. Tab. 376. F. 2. 
Apalachine frve Caſſine, Ind. Med. 11. Alaternaides Africana 
un ſerrate folio, Comm. Raf. Exot. 1. 61, Cassiny. 

ale, | 

Tt grows in Carolina, The Leaves ate about an Inch long 
and half as wide, ſhaped like the Leaves of Sena, blackiſh when 
dried, ſhining in the upper Part, but greener underncath; of 
no Smell, but a Taſte ſomewhat aromatic. 

It is accounted a very good Medicine in the Small- Pox, re- 
ſtraining the immoderate Fermentation of the Blood, without 
putting too great a Check upon the expulſive Faculty. It pro- 
motes Expectoration, preſerves the Lungs, and keeps off the 
Small-Pox from the Head and Throat. Date Pharmac. + 

The fourth Species of the Alaternus taken Notice of by 
Dale is the 5 
Perygus, Offic, Marl. Obſ. Mont. Exot. 8. Caſſine vera 
perquam 2 Arbuſcula Phylliree Poliis antegoniſtis ex Provin- 
ria Carolinenſis, Pluk. Mart. 40. Phytog. 381. f. 3. The 
CASSIO-BERRY BUSH. | 

It is found in Carolina. The Fragments of the dried Leaves, 
and the Powder of the Stalks, are uſed. 5 

Sometimes it purges, at other Times excites Vomiting, or 
promotes inſenſible Perſpiration, ſtill acting as Nature inclines. 
It is accounted an excellent Specific in the Diabetes, and ſeve- 
ral Hiſtories of Cures done by it in that Diſtemper are related 
by Marloe. A Tea made of the Herb is good in the Ne- 
phritic Colic, | 

Of what Plant the Perigua are Fragments, is a Queſtion not 

eaſy to be determined, nor can the Opinions of learned Bota- 
niſts be well recoficiled. Some take it for a Species of Alater- 
nus, whoſe Authority I have followed in placing it here, O- 
thers put a Queſtion, whether it be the Peragu. Hort. Mal. 
Tom, 2. To me it ſeems moſt likely to be the Plant of which 
Du Biſcay gives an Account, in his Voyage on the Rio de la 
Plata, by the Name of the Plant of Paraguay, which the Na- 
tives uſe as a Preſervative againſt noxious and mineral Vapours; 
and alſo for a Vomit on Occaſion, Query whether the Frag- 
ments of Plants of late imported, under the Name of Par A- 
GUAY-TREE, be the ſame with the forementioned Perygua of 
Marloe. Dale Pharmacolegia. 

Miller enumerates fix Species of Mater nus. 

ALATERNOIDES from Alaternus and Ei3S- 
or Shape] a Sort of Alaternus. N | 

This differs from the Alaternus in having three Seeds joined 
together, in the manner of Tithymallus (or Spurge) whereas the 
Alaternus has three Seeds incloſed with one common Covering, 
and appears to be a ſingle Berry till it is opened. 

Miller enumerates three Species of Alaternoides, 

ALATI. Thoſe are called fo whoſe Scapulæ, or Shoulder- 
blades are very prominent, and ſtand like Wings, Thoſe 
who have ſuch a Conformation are eſteemed very ſubject to a 
Conſumption. 65 HER ; 

ALATI PROCESSUS, or AL AREs, are Proceſſes of the 
Os Sphenoides, See SPHENOIDES, 
 ALAUDA, a Gallic Word for Galerita, a Lark. This 
Bird is a moſt effectual Remedy in all Pains of the Colon and 
other Inteſtines, both for Men and Cattle, whether it be roaſt- 
ed and eaten, or burnt to Aſhes, and three Spoonſuls thereof 
carefully pulverized given in warm Watet fot three Days to- 
gether, Rags ” 

It js called by the Greeks Kuda, and is to be burnt Fea- 
thers and all, in an earthen Pot plaiſtered over, and ſet in a Fur- 
2 till it may be reduced te Powder. Marcellus Empiricus, 

ap. 29. | 
The Lark eateti with the Broth made of it cures the Colic ; 
but it ought to be frequently uſed. Paulus Ægineta. Lib. 7.C. 3. 

The Lark is a little grey Bird very well known, celebratcd 
for its agreeable Singing early in the Morning; when it is fine 
Weather; ſhe lays her Eggs in May, July, and in Auguſt; 
her young ones ate ready to fly in ten or twelve-Days: 

There are two Sorts of Larks, one that has a Creſt, and ano- 
ther without one; the laſt fly in Flocks. The Lark is eſteem- 
ed the Harbinger of the Spring; that with a Creſt lives more on 
the Ground than the other; they both eat Wheat, Worms, and 
Piſmires; they keep ſome in Cages; when young they are a 
delicious Meat; their Fleſh is firm, brown; and of a good 
Juice eaſy to be digeſted ; thoſe are moit eligible which ate ves 
ry tender, and well fed. | = 

The Heart and the Blood of Larks are good for the windy 
Co and to extriedte Gravel and Phlegmi from the Kidnies and 

er, | 
Schroder ſays the freſh Blood; taken ifi ſharp Vinegar, or 
warm Wine, effectually relieves the Stone and Gravel. 
| fay that the Name Alauda is taken from the antient 
Gauls, and that Julius Cæſar having raifed Soldiers in France 
they were called by the Name of Larks, becauſe the Figure of 
their Head-piece feſembled a Lark with a Creſt. Lemery de 


hare, dry, and difficulg 


Gr. Form 


When the Lark is old, her Fleſh is 
of Digeſtion, and the Juice bad. 
It contains much Oil and volatile S; ht; 


Ece K 


ALB 


' $umn when this Bird is fatter and more delicious, than at any 
other Time of the Year. | 


The Lark is a delicious Bird, and much eſteemed for the Good- Senſation aſcended to his Head, and then the Comala 
veſs of its Taſte, and the happy Effects it produces, As it is gan to be univerſal. | 


much upon the Wing its Perſpiration is abundant, and conſe- 
quently it muſt contain but a few groſs Humours, and many 
volatile and exalted Principles. Lemery on Foods, 

As the Lark uſes much Exerciſe, its volatile Salts muſt be 
much exalted, and its Juices alcaleſcent, eſpecially as it feeds 

metimes on Inſects, 

1 The creſted Lark is thus diſtinguiſhed, Galerita, Offic. Bel- 
Jon. des Oyſe. 268. Alauda crifiata, Schrod. 5. 314. Aldrov. 
Ornith. 2. 841. Mer. Pin. 176. Jonſ. de Avib. 70. Alauda 
<riftata, albicans, Gen. de Avib. 72. Alaudas criſtatd major, 
Raii Synop. A. 69. Alauda criffata, Galerita, Ejuſd. Ornith. 


208. Alando criftata, Viema Auftrie viſa & deſcripta, Will, Or- 


nith. 181. Alauda, Galerita caſſita, cri/tata, Charlt. Exer. 88. 
_ The 555 Lark is thus named by Authors, Alauda, Offic. 
Mer. Pin. 176. Alauda non criſtata, Schrod. 5. 314. John. de 
Avib. 70. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 844. Bellon. des Oyſe, 269. 
Alauda vulgaris, Raii Ornith. 203. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 69. Will. 
Ornith. 149. Alauda altera, Geſn. de Avibus, 
ALAURAT. Nitre. Rulandus. 

ALBA ANIMALIA. White Animals are almoſt univer- 
Glly weaker than black ones, which is evident from comparing 
their Fleſh together, that of the latter being more ſavoury. Aet. 
Tetr. 1. Serm, 2. Cap. 88. ; 
In every Species of Leeds, Roots, or Juices, alſo ſome Indi- 
cation of the T may be taken from the Colour. 
Far Inſtance, an Onion, a Squill, and Wine, the whiter they 
are, the leſs Heat they have in them; but the d or pale 
Yellow, carry the moſt Heat, The fame is obſervable in 
Wheat, Kidney-Beans, and Chiches ; as alſo in the Roots of 
Iris, Daffodil, and many others; and univerſally the pale or 
bright Yellow, and the Ruſſet, are hotter than the White, 
Aut. Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. | | 

ALBA TERRA. David Lagneus, in the Theatrum Chymi- 
rum, Val. 4. Page 721. tells us, that the Matter of the Philoſo- 
phers Stone is Quickſilver and Sulphur, and that this Compo- 
fition is called TERRA ALBA. 


, ALBA VITILIGO. See VIrIIIoo. 
ALBADARA. It fignifies in Arabic the Seſamoide Bone 


of the firſt.Joint of the great Toe, which is about the Size of a 
{ſmall Pea. Its Uſe is to that Joint much the ſame as the Pa- 
tella is to that of the Knee. 


The Magicians are ſaid to attribute extraordinary Virtues to 


this Bene. Some of the Jewiſh Rabbies relate ſtrange Stories 


of a little Bone, which is called Luz, and which they ſay is 
found betwixt the laſt Vertebra of the Loins, and the Os Sacrum. 


As there is no ſuch Bone to be found in that Place, perhaps chemiſtical Terms, not eafily underſtood, They ira 


they may mean this Seſamoide Bone, and may have borrowed 
ſome fabulous Accounts of it from the Magicians, They relate, 
that this Bone is not to be deſtroyed by either Fire or Water; 
and that God will make Uſe of this Bone at the laſt Day, to 
raiſe the Dead, making the Body to grow again from it, as a 
Plant does from the Seed. 

But as there is ſomething very remarkable in this Bone, with 
Reſpe& to Phyſic, without recurring to Jewiſh Fables, and Ma- 
gic Tales, I ſhall relate what I have heard and obſerved on this 
_ About twenty Years ago, there was a Cure performed by a 

yſician, who then lived at Oxford, which was much talked 
of, and, I believe, moſt Gentlemen of the Proſeſſion who ſtudi- 
ed there, about that Time, may remember it. A young Lady 
had been ſubje& to frequent Fits of an odd Kind, againſt which 
all Remedies which were tried had proved ineffectual. At laſt, 
a Phyſician was conſulted, who was of Opinion, that theſe ex- 
traordinary Fits were cauſed by a Diſlocation of the Bone, 
which is the Subject of this Article, and that an Amputation 
of the great Toe would cure them. The Lady purſued. his Ad- 
vice, the Toe was cut off, and ſhe recovered perſectly. I nei- 
ther knew the Lady nor Phyſician ; but the Fat was well 
known at that Time, and I never heard it diſputed. The follow- 
ing Caſe in which I was concerned is a farther Evidence, that 
ſuch Caſes may, and actually do ſometimes „though 
they have been generally overlooked by Medicinal Writers. 

In the Summer of 1737, I was called to one Mr. Fitter, 


- 2 ſubſtantial-Farmer of Kenwood-Hall, near Solihull in War- 


wickſhire. I found him fitting on the Side of his Bed, where 
he told me he had been all that Day, and the preceding Night, 
without daring to move, becauſe he was ſure of 5 
the Moment he moved his Foot, the Apprehenſions of which 
gave him great Terror, He ſaid, that a few Days before, in 
crofling a Waggon Road in. Haſte, where the Ruts were deep, 
and the Sides of them very hard, he ſtumbled at a Clod, and 
burt the great Toe of his left. Foot very much; that in a few 


. Minutes he fell into a Fit, and that whenever he moved. that 
Toe, which he never did without a great deal of Pain, he was 


ſure to fall into another of the fame Sort. Theſe Fits much re- 


— 


a e 851 Age and Conſtitution, eſpecially in Au- fembled thoſe of the Epileptic Kind, except that no Fray 


proſy, of which Paracelſus gives the following Account: | 


Fabnfae, 


ALB 


- 


diſcharged at the Mouth, and that the injured Foot firk 1, 


to be convulſed, then the Leg, and from thence 3 very a 


Upon Examination, I found he had never been fu 
any Diſorder like Convulſions before, He was at 0 
upwards of fifty, Before this Accident, he was in al 
ance a very hearty Man, and had now no Complainy by 
Kind, except the above-mentioned, 

I do not recollect exactly what I directed for him; bt! 
member nothing did him the leaſt Service, inſomuch thy; 
Week, or thereabouts, he died, perhaps as much by they 
lect of thoſe about him, as by his Diſtemper ; for, 2x, , 
dent happened in the very buſieſt Time of Harveſt, hey, 
the Attendance which a Caſe of this Importance meritel, |} 

I could never, with all my Intreaties, get Leave to e 
the Toe, with the Attention and Exactneſs it deſerved, h 
was ſo exceſſively afraid of having it touched, or moyeg, jy 
was almoſt in Agonies, whenever I attempted to ng, 
Hand towards it. I ſhould have ſollicited for Liberty vd 
the Toe, if an Opportunity had preſented, but he jy, 
buried ſome Days, before I heard of his Death, | 

Hippocrates (de Morbis Mulierum, L. 2.) has a mot d 
Deſcription of the Sort of Fits this Patient was afe&y u 
which he attributes to Hyſterics, or, in his Phraſe, to th 
rus ; this I ſhall tranſcribe from him, in order to give 10 
Idea of this Patient's Caſe : ty i; rc c, 79 well ryan 
wt. 'Or A SaireruMcs Toiy aneders * vd rd Was, Fig 
Taz oN x r ph, „ iyxurai x Yiu Ta auf} d wick N 
Hy hands I a. oe es BO wats 4, 3 
Tas Mipac, 9 * raf n dra g Reuxu, % irg ods, Al 
UT ien WOY ETVANTTO0 ware. 

ALBAGIAZI. The Arabic Name for the Os %: 
Caflellus from Fallopius, 

ALBANI. Rulandus explains this Lapis Salis Lai, wi 
is not very intelligible, Johnſon, and Caſtellus, x i« 
with them, in Caſe of Difficulty, take no Notice of it, Th 
is a Kind of Salt to be procured from Milk, which cet 
in the Form of a Cake, the Diſcovery of this is attributed 
dovicus Teſti. It is poflible that this Salt may be man 
Albani, and that Ludovicus Teſti might take the Mum 
preparing it from ſome chymical Author that preceded lin 

ALBANUM. Salt of Urine. Rulandut. 

ALBARA. A Species of Leproſy, Ca/tellus, de lit 
1100. 

It ſignifies alfo the I bite P 


. B eh, TMs, 

- ALBARAS. Arſenit. — EE 
Blancard explains Albaras alla, by Leuce, the white Lem 
and Albaras nigra, by Lepra Græcorum. 
| ALBATIO, ALBtgicaT1o, and DRALBATI0, ati 


mean Reducing the baſer Metals to a Whiteneſs, in ude 
their Tranſmutation into ſome of the more noble Sorts. 
They alſo ſignify the Calcination of Metals, or Minenk 
a Whitenefs, without any View to Alchemy. 
ALBEDO. Is the Whiteneſs procured by Albin 
Or Whiteneſs of any Kind. 
In Proportion as the Fleſh of Animals alters from its Wil 
neſs, ſo much it loſes of the Goodneſs of its Juices, Au 
de 8 F, Anim. Cap. 7. 
f Whiteneſs, with reſpect to Urine, there are fou | 
vix. the Cryſtalline, the Snowy, that. of Lime, and the bu 
pid, like that of fair Water. For Ice, Cryſtal, Snow, 
and Water, have a Whiteneſs, but not in the higheſt Dy 
The Colour of Milk comes ſhort of the higheſt Deg 
Whiteneſs, but exceeds the aqueous and cryſtalline, Ti 
Whiteneſs of the glaucous Colour falls as much ſhort d l 
of Milk, as it exceeds the vagen, Charopos : For the Glu 
perſpicuous like a clear Horn, or the Cornea Tunica Of 
Eye; but the Charopos [Latin Ravus] is like the whitiſh 
Camels; or the Colour of the Onyx Stone. | 
Urinis Cap. 5. Attuarius de Urinis Cap. 8. * 
ALBERAS. The Arabic Name for the SI 
Schroder. * [55 * f 2 
ALBERICK. Rulandus explains this Album Ari. 
German Word fignifies Mbire Ove, 

ALBESTON.. ici Lime, Ridandas. 
ALBETAD. Galtanam. _Rudandus. a 
ALI. Both Rulandus and Johnſon explain: this by 

mat. k 79 * b | 
ALBIFICATIO. Sce At  aTx0. —_ 
 ALBINUM. A Name of the Gnaphaliun mori" 
CupwtzD or CorTron-Witp, See GNA THAT 
- ALBIR. Pitch: got from the Bark of the Tauss, 


” ALBOR: Urine. Rulandu, 5 
ALBORA. A compound Species of Itch, or rathe 


I fay that Alea is a icatian of three Thing 
Morphey, the Serpigo, and dhe Leproſ ). w 
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1 f different Origins meet together in 
Wes Grey 4 ncankoe a new Diſeaſe under a new 


ME. F 
TRE SIGNS. 


om N (mall Bliſters of the Nature of Morphew, for 


WE. there is no Name, I ſay, the Patient has the Allora. 
J ; 
| Tus Tex. 


4 i ithout any Ulceration, in extremely feetid 
4 - — the Mouth 5 Noſtrils. The Diſtemper is 
1 — only Of its outward Signs; it takes its Seat too in the 
| d | 


* dot of the ngue. 


| uh A CAUTION, 
odd all internal Medicines, and ſtrong corroſive Waters, 


Tre CURE. 


. in. Lead, Silver, each a Dram; diſtilled Water 

. Ag Whites of Eggs, half a Pint ; mix them together. 
The boiled Whites of Eggs are to be diſtilled, and the 
Water put to the Filings of the ſaid Metals, and the Albora 
ic to be waſhed with the ſame. Paracelſus de Apaſtematibus, 


Cap. 42+ 


RCA. Mercury. Fohnſon. 
r A Crucible. Rulandus. TJohnſon. , 
ALBOTAT. Ceruſs. Rulandus. Johnſon calls it At G- 
. Tt is alſo called AL FID As. 
ALBO TIM. Turpentine. Rulandus. According to the 
e Author it is alſo called AL BOT AI. ; 
ALBOTIS. The ſame as TxeRMINTH Us, which See. 
e BUCASIS. An Arabian Author, known alſo by the 
ies of Albucaſius, Albuchaſtus, Buchaſis, Bulcaſis Galaf, Al- 


n in the eleventh Century. Hence it appears, that Dr. 
end s not the only > prom nor the firſt who acknowledged 
Pharavius for the ſame as Albucaſſis. He is eſteemed an ex- 
lent Surgeon. olf. Fuffus places him about the Year 
35, Dr. Friend ſays a great deal about his Practice, which 
s not belong to this Article, What he ſays, however, con- 
Nong his Perſon, Character, and Writings, I ſhall inſert. 
WW /aharavius is an Author never mentioned by any other Ara+ 
n Phyſician, and ſcarce known in Europe, to any but Mat- 
sde Gradibus (who died in 1460.) till P. Ricius's Tran- 
Von of him (a very bad one) appeared in 1519, and this itſelf 
er ſcen by Geſner. The Tranſlator gives him a very great 
comium, and ſays, he is a very clear Writer, ſuccinet, and 
the ſame Time very comprehenſive ; and, in his Opinion, in- 
jor to none, except Hippocrates, and his Interpreter, Galen, 
compiled a Work, called Al-Taſrif, or a Method Practice, 
ded into thirty-two Treatiſes, in which he is ſuppoſed by 
ne to be excellent for the diagnoſtic Part, and deſcribing the 
ptoms of Diſeaſes. . The Book, indeed, is very methodi- 
y writ, and, without doubt, deſerves a good Chatacter: But 
n, I muſt obſerve, that the greateſt Part of this Work is 
hoſt exactly the fame with what we may read in Rhazes : For 
ſtance, the 26th Tra, about the Diſtempers incident to 
fildren ; the 2Brh, concerning arthritic Diſorders. ; the 
b which treats of mortiferous Medicines, are all, in a Man- 
, tranſcribed from that Author. More particularly in his 
unt of the Small-Pox, in the 31ſt Treatiſe, he copies al- 
ſt every Word of what Rhazes had written upon the Pe- 
tence ; and fo little varies from him, that he retains the very 
he Diviſions, and even Titles of the Chapters : Nay, he 
ions the ſame extraordinary Virtue of a Medicine, which, 
burh nine Puſtules are come out; will prevent a tenth; though 
deſcribes the Medicine itfelf a little differently. „ 
In peruſing this Author, I obſerved; that he refers to 1 Book, 
ich contained the Precepts and Practice of Surgery: "Fhis he 
es very often, particularly p. 80, 81, 88, 97, 99, 107, It7; 
IS, 129, 123, 124, 125, 127, &c. I compared thefe'Pafs 
des with Abra, as he is commonly called the only Ata- 
in, who has left us any ſeparate Freatiſe of chirargicat Ope- 
ons; and I had the Satisfaction to ſees that every Caſp in 
gry, as mentioned by Alſaburavius, was treated of by him. 
deſired the Favour of Mr. Gagnier, who has very great Skill 
the Oriental Languages, to enquire whether the Arabic Ori- 
of Albueaſis could be und in the Bodleian Library. Up- 
ſearching, he met with one Manwfcript, in Archbiſhop 
arſh's Collection, No. 54. with this Title (tranflated into 
wn thus) Tra#tars x libri Zaharavi diffus operatio mans 
if) Chirurgia & ars medica, © circa cauterizationem, & arf- 
en & tommiſſimem frafturarum, in trer partes dir i uu 
t not finding the Name of Abulcafim (which is the Name gi- 


be amongſt Dr. Huntington's, No. 156, with this 
it large Pari wi hibri Al. Taſriß, Authors All. cſem 


avius, and Axaravius, according to Fabricius, who places 


im in a Latin Manuſeript there, by Gerardus Carmonen- 
who tranſlated him) he went further, and found another 


ALB 


| Chalaf Ebn- Abbas Al. Zararinyi.. and, at the End of the Ma- 


| nufcript; were thefe Words tranſlated out of Arabic thus, Ex- 
Plicit hic Trafatus de Chirurgia, ęſtgue conclufio totius libri Prac- 


nices medicinæ cujus Author gi Alful-caſem, &c. Die primo menſis 


3 Saar, A. H. 807. and, in the Latin Manuſcript already men- 
icatrices appear in the Face, like the Serpigo, and - : , p y 


tioned of Gerardus, it is called Partirula 30 libri Albucaſim. 
The joint Authority of theſe two Manuſcripts, concurring with 
what I have obſerved before, about the References to a Treatiſe 
of Surgery, puts it, I think, beyond all Diſpute, that what we 
have now under the Name of Aſabaravius, and Albucaſis, were 
writ by the ſame Perſon, Add to this, that Abucafis often re- 
— — a Book, which he had writ concerning the Practice of 

ic. 

do not find any Certainty of this Author's Age; but he is 
generally (though for what Reaſon I do not apprehend) ſup- 
poſed to have lived about the Year 1085: But there is ſome 
Ground to think he was not fo antient, For, in treating of 
Wounds, he deſcribes the Arrows of the Turks: A Nation 
which ſcarce made any Figure, till the Middle, at leaſt, of the 
twelfth Century. And from what he ſays, that Surgery, in 
his Time, was in a Manner extinct, ſo that ſcarce any Foot- 
ſtep of the Art remained: One may, I think, infer, that he 
lived long after Avicenna ; for, in that Phyſician's Time, we 
know, Surgery was in good Repute. Albucaſis revived it; and 
thinks it is the higheſt Impudence to attempt any Thing in it, 
without being well verſed in Anatomy, and in the Virtues of 
Medicines, eſpecially the form̃er, and adjures all of this Profeſi- 
on never to undertake, for the Sake of Gain, a Caſe which 
they do not underſtand. Though he takes a great deal from 
the Greeks, and eſpecially from Aetius and Paulus, yet of the 
practical Writers he mentions only Hippocrates and Galen: 
And this, by the Way, may be another Reaſon to make us be- 
lieve, that he is the ſame Perſon with Aſaluravius; who, in like 
Manner in his practical Work, does not quote above four or 
five Authors, viz. Rhazes, Honain, &c. beſides theſe two. He 
throws by, he ſays, all that is ſuperfluous in Surgery, and re- 
tains only what is uſeful, and neceſſary : And acquaints us, that 
he had joined long Reading and Experience together, and pro- 
tefts he will relate nothing but what he has ſeen, He is to be 


commended particulatly fot this, that he is the only one among 


the Antients, who has deſtribed the Inſtruments in each Ope- 
ration, and explained the Uſe of them; and the Figures of theſe 
Inſtruments are in both the Arabic Manuſcripts which J have 
named, though not fo finely and elegantly drawn, as in the 
Latin Copy. Another Thing very remarkable and indeed, pe- 
culiar to himſelf, is, that he gives his Reader Warning, where- 
ever there is any Danger in the Operation : A Caution many 
Times as uſeful, as the long and minute Directions of others, 
how to perform it. 

A Tranſlation of Albucaſis, intitled, Methodiis medenii certa; 
clara, & brevis, pleraque, que ad Medicine partes omnes, præci- 
pus que ad Chirurgiam requiruntur, Lib. 3. exponent, cum Imtru- 
ments ad omnes fert Morbus utiliter & ypapiedt depictis, was pub- 
liſhed, together with ſome other Authors, at Baſil; 1541, in 
Ts. : 

Albucaſis was alſo publiſhed in Latin at Venice; 1500; 
in Folio. And at Straſburgh, 1532, in Folio. Vander Linden. 

ALBUGINEA TUNICA OCULORUM. The Coat of 
the Eye called Aanata, or Compuntrva, See ADNATA. . 

A Coat of the Teſticles is alſo called ALBucine&. It is 
ſo called from its Colour, which is white, It is a ſtrong, thick 
Membrane, very ſmooth on the outward Surface; the inward; 
which. adhered to the Subſtance of the Teſticle; is rough and 
uneven. Into the upper Part of this Membrane are inſerted 
the Blood-yeſlels, Nerves, and Lymphatics, which fend from 
* divers Branches into the Subſtance of the Teſticle. 
ALBUGINEUS HUMOR OCULI. The aqueous Hu- 
mour of the Eye. See Aqueus Hun. . 

by gat OCULORUM. A Pearl of white Speck in 
the Eye. 

f Nie finely powdered, and mixed with Oil, ſoon takes away 
Pearls from the Eye anointed with it. The Juice of Anemone 
has the ſame Effect, by its attenuating Virtue, Orilaſus de Led. 

77. Lib. 4. Cap 24 5 aL . 
122 Solhriam of Archignnes, which at the firſt Anointing 
takes off moſt Part of the Pearl or Speck in the Eye, and is ali 
an excellent Remedy for a bleared or blood-ſhot Eye, though 
long and dangerouſly affected. | 


Take of Snails calcined,” three Drams ; Xs uſtum, fout 
Drams; Squama #ris; fix Drams; Squama ferri Stomo- 
matis, twelve Drams; Atugo, fix Drams; Lapis Scif- 
ſilis, one Dram ; Aloes, one Dram; Omphacium dried; 


Myrrh; Ftankineenſe, each three Drams; Cortex thuris, 
Saffron, Crocomagma, each two Drams ; Spikenard, three 
Drams;' the Flowers of Pomegranate, two Drams ; Gum 
Arabic, eight Drams. Bruiſe them in Water, [748 
Ma 'C- 
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two Drains; Indian Thorn, four Drams; Chaleitis, 


i 
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make them into a Collyrium, which uſe with Water 3 
or you may bruiſe the Collyrium, and uſe it dry. Aetius, 
Tetrab. 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 39. 


All Cicatrices appear white in the Black of the Eye, for, the 
Cornea Tunica being thickened, the cærulean Colour cannot ap- 
pear through it; the moſt eminent Parts of the ſaid Tunica 
turn white, the even Parts are leſs white, and thoſe which 
ſubſide, are, in a manner, of the ſame Colour with the Black. 
Thoſe Parts which have been treated with aſtringent Medicines, 
*ill the forming of a Cicatrix, are darker than the reſt, becauſe 
the Pellicles are much thickened by Adſtriction. Now though 
old, callous, and thick Cicatrices, or Albugines, ought not to 
be meddled with, becauſe, in ſuch Caſes, it is neceflary to uſe 
Collyria that are of a very acrid Quality, which may endanger 
an Ulceration of other Parts of the Eye, we ſhall however de- 
ſcribe ſome of thoſe Medicines that have the Virtue of dying 
thoſe Albugines, or white Cicatrices, of another Colour. For 
this End keep the Powder of Galls by you, and, upon Occa- 
ſion, heat the blunt End of a Probe, and, taking up ſome of the 


Medicine upon it, apply it to the Abugo, and after that ſome 


Vitriol diluted in Water : Or apply the Powder of Malicorium, 
and then the Vitriol as before. Another Medicine from 
Oribaſius de Loc. Lib. 4. Cap. 24. quoted by ÆEtius. 

Take the Pulp of a ſweet Pomegranate, and beat it well, 
adding now and then a little Water, and, after you have uſed 
this about the Eye for ſome Time, anoint the Place with the 
Juice of Henbane for fifteen Days together ; this will take off 
the Colour of the Albugines, and with often uſing, in a Year's 
Time, leave no Sign of them. Aetius, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 3. 
Cap. 37. & 40. | 

Cicatrices in the Superficies of the Eye, are only ſo called by 
ſome, others call them Nubeculz [little Clouds,] and thoſe that 
are d ſeated, Albugines, The Juice of Anemone, or the 
lefſer Centaury, takes off the Nubeculz ; the more inveterate, 
are attenuated and diſcuſſed by Oil of Cedar, and Copper beaten 
in Water, and uſed as a Collyrium; and by all deterſive Col- 
lyria, For Albugines, Nitre finely powdered, and mixed with 
old Oil, is a fine Detergent, and fo is the calcined Shell of the 


Cuttle-Fiſh, beaten up with Honey, Among the Collyria, the 


- of Severus, much recommended by Aetius, is prepared of t 


following is a good mild Deterſive: 


Take of Mamera (the Root of an Herb, ſuppoſed by the Com- 
mentator on Myrepſus, to be Doronicum) Gum Ammoniac, 
Myrrh, Crocodiles Dung, equal Quantities, and make 
them into a Collyrium: Or, take the Dung of the Land 
Crocodile, and beat it in Water for a Collyrium. Æginet. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 22. Acctuarius, Lib, 2. Cap. 7. 


For the Albugines, Take Saffron and Pepper, of each equal 
Quantities, and, with a Cat's Gall, make them into a 
Collyrium. Actuarius de Meth, Med. Lib. 6. Cap. 5. 


Take a Fox, and cut out his Tongue, and then let him go; 
dry the Tongue, and hang it by a ſcarlet Ribbon about the 
Neck of the Patient. Marcel. Empir. Cap. 8. 


For the Albugines of Infants, cauſed by their Crying, anoint 
them with the Juice of the Solanum Nigrum, Black Nighiſbade. 
Aetius Tetr. 1. Serm. 4. Cap. 11. 

ALBUHAR. - Ceruſs. Rulandus. 

ALBULA. The fame as AL BU co. hor 

ALBULA is alſo the Name of a Fiſh in the Lake of Zurich, 
mentioned by Aldrovandus, and faid to be very good Food, 

ALBULA. A litile Pearl, Rulandus. 2 

ALBULÆE AQUZ, or AL Bx, according to Cælius Aure- 

lianus, Theſe were much celebrated amongſt the Antients for 
their medicinal Virtues. 
_ The Waters called Albæ, or Albulz, in Italy, were approved 
by the antient Phyſicians in Palſies and Fluxes, and other like 
Diſorders affecting the natural Functions, becauſe of their cooling 
Quality. Cælius 4urelianus, Chron, Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 

Aluminous Waters, ſuch as thoſe they call Albulæ in Italy, 
are good for all Kinds of Ulcers, but eſpecially ſuch as are ſubject 
to a Flux of Humours, by ſpeedily drying them up, and by 
that Means effecting a Cure. Galen. de Simp. Med. Lib. 1. 

265 it 
2 in his Method. Med. Lib. 8. Cap. 2. gives the Hiſtory 
of a Cure he performed on a Man who contracted a Fever by 
bathing in the aluminous Waters called Albulæ; which ſtopping 
all the Pores occaſioned that Diſorder, 

The Albulz Aquez are recommended by Archigenes, in Actius, 
for Ulcers of the Bladder, to be drank after Walking in the 
Morning, three half Pints the firſt Day, and then to go on to 
fave or {1x ; for, beſides their waſhing the Inteſtines, their fuli- 
ginous Vapour blunts the Senſe of Pain in the Part, and, making 
a Separation of the Humours, renders the Blood more pure and 
florid ; and they alſo cleanſe the Ulcer effectually, and give an 
agreeable Senſation at their Entrance into the Bladder, So that, 
in ſhort, nothing can more contribute to the Cure of the Pa- 
tient. They are fitteſt to be drank after the Cool of the Morn- 

ing. Azctina, Tetr. 3. Serm. 3. Cap. 30. 


Ketius ſays, theſe Waters are ſulphureous, atur;; 
warm as new Milk. 16, | j da 4 
ALBUM GRACUM. The white Dung of Dog ... 
ed in March, called alſo Spodium Græcorum, NI! 41 bal 
Album Cans, It is eſteemed drying, abſtergent, difcutie | 
aperient, It is faid to promote the Breaking of Abſceq, * 
to deterge Exulcerations; hence it becomes uſeful in pl 
teries, and Colical Pains. It is applied externally to the 90 
in Quinſies, generally mixed with Honey, and to — 
Ulcers. It mollifies hard Tumors, draws away the \y ki 
a Dropſy, and cures Warts, Dale. * 

ALBUM HISPANICUM. Spaniſd White, called ab} 
anca Alexandrina, ſeu Album Hiſpaniz. This is made fn * 
in the ſame Manner that Ceruſs is prepared from Lead. ' | 
only uſed as a Paint, being thought to make the Skin look \ 
Dale. "i S 

ALBUM OLUS. A Name of the Lactuca Agnina, La a 
Lettuce, or Corn Sallet. Dale. f V 

ALBUM NIGRUM. AMouſe-dung. See Mus. 

ALBUM OCULI. The WWhite of the Eye. 

Things preternatural, among which are oftentime h. 
growing in the White of the Eye, which cauſe no Pain ,, 
differ not much in Colour from the natural, are cured by * 
hold of, and raiſing them with the Hook, and then cutting thy 
off with the Knife appointed for the Pterygia; after Whicha lt 
fine Salt is applied, and a Lock of Wool bound on the Place; 
the Management is the ſame as in the_Cutting of the Pei 
But Things that put on a reddiſh Aſpect, and appear humii u 
with turgid Veins, that ate painful, and affect the Teny. ſi 
Conſent of Parts, are better let alone by the Surgeon, à H 
of a malignant Nature, full of Hazard, and endangeriy oi 
Loſs of the Eye itſelf. Aet. Tetr. 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 57, * 

ALBUM JUS. bite Broth, good for fick People, is H 
prepared: Boil Whiting, Haddock, Cod, or any ſuch wiz 
grained Fiſh, in Plenty of Water, with a ſufficient Quai tt 
Oil, and add ſome Anis, and Leeks ; when they are p]ãSõʒ 
put in a litttle Salt, juſt enough to give a Taſte, Oriay 
Med. Col. Lib. 2. Cap. 51. | 

ALBUM is alſo a Name of many compound Medicine a ſ 

ALBUM SEVERI COLLYRIUM. The his Cupa 


uice of Fenugreek, Cadmia, Ceruſs, and Gum Tragaeu 
Aetius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 3. Cap. 102. | 
ALBUM UNGUENTUM. This is commonly all 
Unguentum Album Rhaſis, and is thus ordered in the Cf 
Diſpenſatory : 


Take of Oil of Roſes nine Ounces ; of Cerufs cri 
waſhed in Roſe-water, and powdered, three Ounces; a 
white Wax two Ounces. After the Wax is melted in vn 
Oil, ſift in the Ceruſs after it hath been well dried fen 
Waſhing, firſt in common, and then in Roſe-wate, in 
that, together, they may be made into an Ointment, % 1 
To which add two Drams of Camphire, rubbed will 
few Drops of Oil of Almonds, and then it is ca 
Campborated white Ointment. | = 


There is a very different Ointment in the Pharmacy wn 
gia, under the ſame Title, and which too is ordered at aH] 
to be camphorated : But that hath not been thought worth IG 
one's Preſcription, ſince Avicen likewiſe directs one unde Vt 
ſame Name, which the Au Diſpenſatory hath got, vill 
in Litharge is made an Ingredient, and the White of 1 
beat into it ; but that alſo now is quite laid aſide, That we 
is here retained is attributed to Rhaſes, whoſe Compolition® 

erally more uniform, and ſimple, than any of the Arabs 

ut our wholeſale Dealers in Medicine, have learned grind 
to corrupt it, by uſing Hog's Lard, for the Oil of Roſs 
Wax, which greatly fruſtrates the Intention of the Medici? 
a: Cooler; inſomuch, that it may not be unworthy tbe ke 
ticular Care of a Preſcriber, to enquire into this Matter, 
any Streſs is laid upon this Medicine, which is the moſt cos 
monly uſed of any of this Intention. Quincy Notes. a 
5 The Unguentum Album, of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatan 
ſomething different from the preceding. 


Take of unripe Oil Olive three Pints ; of Ceruß, a Pot 
of white Wax, nine Ounces ; and mix them © 
cording to Art, ſo as to make an Unguent. 


 ALBUMOR is alſo ſometimes uſed to ſignify the fot? 
ALBUMEN, The I bite of an Egg. 
ALBUMEN. The White of an Egg. 150 wi 
As the White of the Egg ſupplies the Foetus of Bir . 
firſt Nouriſhment, and bears a great Analogy to the b 10 
the Blood, it becomes a Matter of ſome Importance © 
uainted with its Nature, | 3 1 9238 
The Alhumen, ſays Fabricius, called the Oui 45 Lig 
Pliny 3; Ovi Candidum, by Celſus ; Oui Albor, Libs, 
Ovi Album, and Albamentum, by Apicius ; by | 


: . I 
Muxopa ; by Anaxagoras, zune · yada, the Milk of Bir 2 


Aer 


ens. white Liquor of the Egg, differing in Conſi- 
bs 8 the 2 and obtuſe Parts of the Egg, it is 
liquid, in other Parts of a more denſe Conſiſtence, and 
10 in Diſtribution, being more copious towards the obtuſe, 
| towards the acute +a of 1 L Br ante . 
in the other Parts of the Egg, ſurrou 
in de Vitellus or Volk, on all Sides. | 
2 not only obſerved this Difference in the Albtemen 
Egg, but alſo that there are two Albumens different 
*. — and involved in their proper Membranes: 
heſe, one is very thin and liquid, — N wy: m_ = 
f a ſornewhat whiter our ; but in old an 
E * ſome Days Incubation, inclining to a Yellow. 
1. ond Altiumen covers the Vitellus or Volk on all Sides, 
is itſelf ſurrounded by the other external Liquid. Thar 
two Albumina are 3 _ _ g you take 
II, and penetrate both the adjacent Membranes, you 
E nl exterior Albumen immediately all run 
“dot though theſe Membranes are opened, and reclined on 
"Sides upon the Diſh, yet the interior and denſer Albumen 
rep its Place .and globous Figure, as being circumſcribed 
is proper Membrane, which is ſo fine, as not to be 
red by the naked Eye. If you cut this Membrane, the ſe, 
amen will inſtantly fly out on all Sides, and loſe its round 
re, juſt as when you cut a Bladder * er Liquor 
out on a ſudden; and when you break the Membrane that 
s 5 Vitellus, the yellow Liquor runs out, and its former 
boſity ſubſides. Harveus de Generat. Animal. Exercit. 11. 
s the Eggs of Hens conſiſt of two Liquors, each of a dif- 
it Colour, ſeparated from one another by Membranes, and 
houiſhed by two Branches of utnbilical Veins, one of which 
to the Vitellus, and the other to the Albumen, ſo it is very 
able they are of different Natures, ** —_— ap- 
ed for different Purpoſes : * The Vitellus of the Egg 
—_— Ariſtotle, differs from the Albumen, not only in Colour, 
t in other Properties. The Vitellus is condenſed by Cold, 
ie Mhumen is rather liquefied. On the contrary, the Abu- 
is condenſed by Fire, the Vitellus retains its Softneſs, if it 
not burnt ; and concretes, and dries, more in boiling, 
han in roaſting,” When the Vitellus grows warm with 
bation, it becomes more huniid, and like melting Wax, 
at, whence it takes up more Space; for, as the Foetus in- 
es, the Albumen inſenſibly waftes away, and condenſes ; 
telus, on thecontrary, ſeems to have loſt little or nothing 
Bulk, when the Fetus is perfected, and only appears 
_ _—_ humid, when the Abdomen of the Fœtus be- 
> ge 3 
de Chick in the Egg is firſt nouriſhed by the Albumen, 
when this is cohſumed, by the Vitellus, as with Milk. 
Fefore the umbilical Proceſs of Veifis that goes to the Albu- 
when that is ſpent, withers, and breaks off before the 
, leaving no Sign behind it, but vaniſhing even before the 
27 _ to be —_ an 7 0 
pt the Albumina, are deſigned for Nutrition, and the 
one is firſt coriſurned, as beitig the firſt that receives the 
lical Branch of Veins, that viſit the Alhumina before they 
the Vitellus, which is the laſt Nouriſhment of the Chick. 
eu; de Generat, Animal. Exercit. $9. 5 | 
£ blumen is contained in concentrical Membranes, but 
of the ſame Conſiſtence; for the exterior Part of it is 
and diffuſes itſelf almoſt like Water, when the Mem- 
” _ 8 its interior Part is more viſeous. 
make its Way through the Shell, as it appears from 
| afting by keeping, eſpecially if it is expoſed to a gentle 


» peifically lighter than the Vitellus. 
L wars the Albumen becomes thinner, and more 
* Nen on its upper Part, near the obtuſe End, where 
5 __ umed ; and it is afterwards diminiſhed towards 
* of the Egg, till at laſt nothing of it is left, except 
2 aceous Subſtance at the lower Part of the Shell. 
umen of a fœcundated Egg is as ſweet and free from 


* x 
x 
= 
| — 2 
= 


uption, during all the Time of Incubation, as it is in a. 


pod Eg. Edinburgh Medical Eſſays. 
= N has given ſome Experiments on the White of an 
I Kaum eee afterwards, nearly the ſame Experiments 
N e of Blood, with a View of ſhewing the Similitude 
fray — the two Subſtances * mentioned. Theſe 1 
e this Place, as they will contribute much to our 
e Wär with reſpe& to many Things relative, not only 
ites of Eggs, but alſo to the Effects of Heat upon nu- 


Jus Juices, 


l N the Wir zEs of Ecos, in order to 
—— ee Act», nor in any Degree 
t | 
1 Mo" Whites of new-laid Eggs, well cleared from their 
of kiel anes, and Volks, into clean glaſs Veſſels. Into 
| pour. different Acids, then ſhake and mix them 


well together, and there will not in any of them appear the leaſt 
Sign of an Efferveſcence Put into another Glaſs, wherein is 4 
Portion of the ſame Whites of Eggs, a fixed, and into another 
a volatile Alcali, and you will find them continue perfectly at 
Reſt, without diſcovering the leaſt Tendency to Ebullition. 

If the freſh Whites of Egęs are put into a Cucurbit, and di- 
ſtilled with a Heat of a hundred Degrees, an inſipid Watef 
comes over, which contains nothing in the leaſt fpirituous. If 
theſe Whites of Eggs are applied to the Eye, or the bare Nerves, 
they do not excite the leaſt Degree of Pain; they ſcarcely affect 
the Organs of Smell ; applied to the Tongue, they taſte perfect- 
ly inſipid, and inert, and to the Touch they feel viſcid, and mu- 
cous, without the leaſt Indication of Activity. 


" REMARKS. 


Hence it is evident, that in the freſh White of an Egg, nei- 
ther an Alcali, nor an Acid exiſts, nor any Thing formed by a 
Combination of theſe two together. But it is a thick, viſcid Li- 
quid, utterly inert, and perfectly inſipid. It appears, however, 
that by this truly animal Fluid, within the Space of twenty-one 


Days, and in a Heat of ninety-three Degrees, a Chicken is 


formed by Incubation under the Hen, which weighs more than 
an Ounce, and this from a Body ſo ſmall, that it ſcarcely weighs 
the hundredth Part of a Grain, Here then we find a Fluid 
different from all others, out of which, by the Application of re- 
quiſite Cauſes, Fibres, Membranes, Veſſels, Viſcera, Muſcles, 
Bones, Cartilages, all the Parts both tendinous, and ligamentous, 
the Beak, Claws, and Feathers, and all the Humours contained 
in all. theſe are produced, And yet in this Liquid we find a 
Softneſs and Inactivity, without the leaſt Appearance of any 
Thing either atid, alcaline, or ſpirituous, or any Diſpoſition to ari 
Efferveſcence. And indeed, if there ſhould happen any Effer- 
veſcenct, the Egg muſt unavoidably burſt. The whole Sub- 
tance therefore cotiſiſts of ſuth a Matter as has been deſcribed, 
and demonftrates to us from how tenacious and inactive a Maſs 
all the Parts of the Chicken, both ſolid and fluid, may be formed, 
And yet this very Subſtance, by a ſomewhat greater Degree of 
Heat, is rendered abſolutely unfit for the Production of a Chicken, 
it ſcarcely bearing a hundred Degrees to any good Purpoſe, whilſt 
a little leſs proves equally prejudicial, fewer than eighty Degrees 
not being ſufficient. 

The ingenious Malpighi has demonſtrated, that this White of 
the Egg is not a Liquid every where equally fluid, like the Se- 
rum of the Blood, which circulates through the Veſſels of the 
Body, but that it is a Subſtance compoſed of many mem- 
branous Bags which are diſtin, and filled with their proper 
Fluids almoſt in the ſame Manner as we obſerve the vitreous Hu- 
mout of the Eye to be formed. And hence thoſe Waves, as it 
were, concentric to the Sacculus Colliquamenti, by which the 
nutritious Juice being gradually attenuated, is at Ja ſtrained in- 
to the Amnios of the Chicken. 


EXPERIMENT tending to ſhew the ANnALoGy betwixt the 
SERUM of the BLoop, and the WRHIT BE of an Edd. 


Tf Blood, drawn with a free Stream from a young Perſon. in 
Health, whilſt faſting, is immediately ſet to rell in a clean Veſ- 
ſel, it ſoon ſpontaneouſly ſeparites into two Parts; 3 coiicreted 
ſolid Cake, and a fluid, yellowiſh, thin Serum, which perpetual- 
ly increaſes for a conſiderable Time, whilſt the Maſs remains 
without Motion. Let this Serum be ſeparated from the red con- 
creted Part as accurately as is poſſible, and divide it into ſepaiate 
clean Veſſels. Into one. Portion of it pour. ſome of the ſtrons 
geſt Vinegar ; into another Spirit of Salt; into a third Spirit of 
Nitre; and into a fourth Oil of Vitriol; and you will obſerve 
that neither of the Mixtures diſcover the leaſt Efferveſcence. 
To a Portion of Serum in another Veſſel add a fixed Alcali; 
and to another a volatile Alcali; and the Conſequence will be, 
that in both Caſes they will remain perfectly at Keſt, without 
the leaſt Conflict, or Appearance of Ebullition ,  , . 
This Serum has à Taſte, which is mild and but very little in- 
clinable to Saltneſs It diffuſes a Smell which is diſagreeable, 
but by no Means acrid or very active. If a Drop of it is in- 
ſtilled warm into the Eye, it excites no painful Senſation, but is 
one of the moſt ſpeedy Lenients in Inflammations and Wounds 
of that Part. And if it is applied to the Nerves laid bare in 
Ulcers, or. Wounds, it js ſcarcely perceived. 
. ted. REMARKS; (Hd 
This plaſtic Serum is ſoft and inert, perfectly like the, White 
of an Egg; and as out of that are formed all the Parts of a 


Chicken, ſo this furniſhes all the Parts of the human Body with 
Nutriment. 933 TY 


Ex PERIME N bs on the WH IT ES of Edcs with Hor 
Si! 7 02140 0A TR ib. NG 8 un, 


It an Egg is expoſed to 4 contiriuil Heat of eighty Degrees, 


the White ſoon loſes its Tenacity and Thickneſs, and becomes 


ſo ſubtile as to perſpire through the great End, where the Mem- 
branes being ſeparated from the Shell, are depreſſed towards the 
Fff. Volk, 
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and form a Cavity. The other-Part of the White 
= ſame 7 be Aifolved, grow thin, and ichorous, 
nor will it afterwards harden with the Heat of boiling Water, 
but becomes feetid, putrid, and very acrid, and deſtroys the vital 
tamina of the Chicken. 
* freſh White of an Egg thrown into Water heated to a 
hundred and fixty Degrees, loſes its Pellucidity, grows white 
and opake, and becomes concreted into one thick, ſciſſile Maſs. 
Or if into Water boiling in a glaſs Urinal you drop a little 
White, it will be coagulated ſurpriſingly, even during the Mo- 
tion of the boiling Fluid, though it is agitated about by it to 
every Side. Or, laſtly, if you put a whole Egg into Water 
as hot, it will be hardened in the ſame Manner. Hence there- 
fore it appears, that this Coagulation does not ariſe from any 
Loſs of the Liquid of the White, diſſipated by this Heat, but 
from the true Action of the Fire applied in ſuch a Degree; for 
it happens in the Middle of the Water. And if you put the 
White into a large Quantity of cold Water, it will harden and 
ſeparate itſelf from the Water as ſoon as it begins to be near boil- 


ing. 
ly ſeparate the White from the Membranes, Tread, Yolk, and 
Sacculus Colliquamenti, and lay it in a glazed Baſon, it begins 
ually to ſweat, as it were, and to be reſolved into a ſubtile 
Fd, which appears of a my Nature, but is a moſt pene- 
trating Solvent, inſinuating itſelf into the Body of Myrrh and 
other Subſtances, that are otherwiſe diſſolved with Difficulty, 


"REMARKS. 


By this Experiment then we Jearn, how that Matter is dif- 
pöſed with Regard to Heat, out of which all the animal Parts 
without Exception may be formed in a ſhort Space of Time. 


We ſee here that a certain Degree of Heat diſſolves it, that 


a greater coagulates it, and that a leſs again reſolves it, when 
it is coagulated. All theſe Things therefore are owing to de- 
termined Degrees of Heat, without a proper Regard to which 
nothing can be aſſerted that will always here hold true. And it 


will appear ſtill farther, that a Heat exceeding two hundred 
twenty-four Degrees will attenuate and diſſolve this Coagula- 
tion brought about by a leſs Heat. Hence, therefore, let us be 
warned to conclude more cautiouſly concerning the diſſolving or 
coagulating Power of Fire with Regard to plaſtic, nutritious 
Huniours, or the Degrees of Heat neceſſary to attenuate, putre- 
fy, inſpiſſate, or again reſolve them. 


ExrzzIMENTs on the SERV of the Brood with for 
WATER, | 


Pour Serum of the Blood into clean Water, boiling on the 
Fire, it immediately grows white, and a Kind of tion is 
formed in the Middle of the Water. In this Property, there- 
fore, Serum agrees with the White of an Egg, though it muſt be 
obſerved, that the White of an Egg forms a more ſolid Coagula- 
tion than the Serum of the Blood. 


REMARKS, 


' Hence then the Effects of Heat upon Serum of the Blood are 

manifeſt ; hence alſo we may learn how boiling Water acts upon 

the Humours when it is applied to, and conſequently burns the 

Parts of a living Body. It is plain, that by that Means nei- 

. ſaline Parts, nor the Oils of the Blood are rendered vola- 
* 


ExAMIMATION of the SE Run of the BLoop with a Day 
W | Hear. 


Take fome Serum of Blood, put it into a clean Veſſel, and 
ually expoſe it to the Fire, and when it begins to ſmoke, that 
rt which is in Contact with the Veſſel, will grow and 
white, and coagulate; and thus proceeding ſucceſſively, the 
whole Serum will at laſt be hardened into a white, tenacious, 
opake, ſciſſile Maſs, lying in Waves, as it were, in the Middle 
of the Surface, perfectly ſolid, of a mild 'Tafte, like that of 
the White of a boiled Egg, and almoſt without Smell. If this 
Maſs is kept in the open Air, a thin watery Liquid gradually 
exſudes, perfectly in the fame Manner again, as it happens in the 
boiled White of an Egg. And here, if the r is made 
with a proper Degree of Fire, that is, with ſuch a one as will 
juſt effect it, and no more, it will then harden without any 
mpyreuma, without expelling any Salt, and without the leaſt 
Appearance of an Alcali. When it is once conſolidated in this 
Manner, it can ſcarcely be by any other Means reſolved. 


REMARKS, | | 


Hence it appeats, that in a certain Degree of Heat, not much 
exceeding, a hundred, all our Humours will be reduced into 
Maſſes, that will not be able to paſs through their Veſſels. . A 
Heat, therefore, of a little above à hundred Degrees, ariſing 
either from an internal or external Cauſe, cannot be ſupported in 
the human Body, becauſe it would uttexly Rop the Circulation 
of the Humour, and conſequently cauſe immediate Death. And 


* 1 
* P 0 
— 


If an Egg is boiled till it is very hard, and you then accurate- 


Nance of this is communicated by that excellent 
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the EffeQs of ſuch a Heat would be firſt ſenſible in th, ſ 
Lungs, becauſe their proper Actions would be firſt aw, 


EXAMINATION of the WIT E of an EO wi 
CON OL. a 


Put the White of an Egg into a tranſparent ve 
which pour ſome of the pureſt Alcohol of Wine IJ 
Manner that it runs very gently down the Sides upon the 10 
and this do very carefully, that you may evidently pere 
every Part of the Surface becomes coagulated, ax the j,. 
touches it, whilſt the lower Part ſtill continues liquid ,, 
lucid. Then ſhake them gently together, the Copying 
ſpreads with the Alcohol; and by ſhaking them thorough | 
mixing them well together, the White is intirely ,,,,;, WM 
If the Alcohol is heated before the Experiment ig mak K-13 

tion is effected in a greater Degree, and the (are 1; 
is produced, by ſhaking the Albumen, and Alcohol togete 
Rapidity, the Heat and Motion here promoting the ( 
tion, | 


REMARKS, 


Hence it appears, that the pureſt „ Spirits cp 
that plaſtic Matter which is the Baſis of Nutrition; andes 
ly in that Inſtant of Time it becomes abſolutely unkt » 
orm its Office. This Admixture, however, of Alc, 
ſerves the White from Putrefaction. How much then du 
plaſtic Matter of Animals tend towards Coagulation? | 
unexpected Powers does the too great Depuration of ſage] 
dies N in them ? Wine will ſuffer itſelf to be min 
this White; the Alcohol produced from it becomes camy 
with the ted White; and yet Alcohol diluted yis 
pretty deal of Water will not coagulate it. 


EXAMINATION of the SERUM of the Bi oon v! 


COHOL. 

To Serum, contained in a tranſparent Glaſs, ou font 
pure cold Alcohol, and immediately, in thoſe Parts wid 
touches, the Serum begins to grow turbid, white, and il 
Shake them together, the ſame Thing happens throughou, 
the Whole becomes coagulated, though not fo ſtrong a 
White of an Egg, but in Pieces, cohering leſs firmly toll 
If Alcohol is mixed with it very hot, the Coagulation bail 
much more ſolid. When the Serum is coagulated in thi Wi 
ner by Alcohol, it will never grow putrid, but may bin 
Years without Alteration. E 


REMARKS: 


Here then we obſerve a farther Analogy betwixt tle nl 
of our Blood, and the White of an Egg; that is, in their ul 
gulation by Alcohol. That the Serum is not conſolidata 
the Alcohol into fo denſe a Maſs as the White of an yy, 
to be owing to the original greater Solidity of the Whit. 
the White which contains all the Matter of Nouriſhment m 
is conveyed to the Chicken, ſo long as it continues indi 
the 8 has nothing putrid in it, nor is it much din 
whereas the Serum of the Blood contains both urinous Pd 
and a large Portion of Water; but Alcohol, diluted wit 
ter, will not condenſe the Serum in ſuch a Manner, nt! 
the White of an Egg. Hence we may learn the Elia 
pure Alcohol upon our Blood, for it condenſes it like Fir, 
preſerves it from a ſpontaneous Corruption, on both which 
counts it is the moſt ready Styptic we are acquainted wit 
the ſame Time that it prevents Putrefaction, producing #3 
thin, indeed, but ſolid Eſchar. For if a Tent dipped ® 

reſt Alcohol made ſcalding hot, is applied to 3 d 

ound, preſſed on pretty ſtrongly, covered with a Pen 
Hogs-Bladder ſoftened with Oil, and then ſecured vid 
per Bandage, the Hzmorthage will be immediately 9 
and the whole Dreſſing may be kept on for the Space ff 
Days, in which Time the Veſſels generally coaleſce, bis | 
much contracted and conſolidated by the Alcohol. Ti 
does Alcohol coagulate all our thicker Fluids, contract ie, 
Parts into a hard dry Coalition, and defend both of th 
the Putrefaction they are naturally diſpoſed to. A 1 | 
Samuel Cabelliau, in a that was perfectly ſphacelated, | 
T, the Help of Spirit 11 75 Lede. alcoholiſated 50 

uniper, was preſerved from Extirpation for the 9 
Months, without any farther Putrefaction. Ep6. Germ ie 
An. 5 and 6. p. 495. But thoſe Parts of the Body = 
poſed of exceeding fine Veſſels, ſoon grow hard in A] 4 
gether with their contained Humours. No Wonder ug 
that thoſe poor Wretches who uſe this Alcohol, thou * 
what diluted, too freely, ſhould be obnoxious to ſucb k 
Diſorders of the Nerves, and Polypuſes in the 


The freſh WHI TES of Ecos reſolved by W | 
| Boil ome new-laid Eggs in clean Water, till the) 

and then accurately — the Whites, and Aae 
Pieces, Put theſe into a clean glaſs Cucurbit, and 1. % 


/ 
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2 Receiver, Place the whole Cucurbit in a 
5 2 and urge it by ſucceſſive Degrees, till the Wa- 
the Bath keeps conſtantly boiling. By this Means there 
r any Streaks like thoſe of Spirits, but there 
44 Water diſcovering itſelf in dewy Drops, 


le i 5 | 
22 an incredible Quantity, as to riſe to nine 


ty Diſtillation with the Heat of boiling Water, till 


ore of this Liquor will riſe. This Water then, 
— diſcovers no Sign of any Oil, Salt, or Spi- 
it. It is very pellucid and inſipid, except that towards 
Aber End it taſtes a little bitteriſh, and is almoſt inodor- 
except that at laſt it ſmells a little empyreumatical. Nor 
there appear the leaſt Sign of any Alcali, though exa- 
1 by proper Experiments; nor by any Trial does it diſ- 
an Acid. A very ſmall Quantity, in Proportion to what 
ut in, remains at the Bottom of the Cucurbit, each F rag- 
being contracted into a ſmall Bulk from their former Magni- 
and they are of a golden Colour, eſpecially in thoſe Parts 
pere in Contact with the Glaſs, but yet they are tranſpa- 

like ſtained Glaſs. When taken out of the Cucurbit, thi 

ar to be light, hard, and perfectly brittle, ſo that they brea 
a Noiſe like Glaſs, and have a flight empyteumatical Smell, 
. bicteriſn Taſte, occaſioned by the Fire, but are by no Means 

1 x alcaline or acic. | 1 8 
ae glas Retort one Third full with the Fragments above- 
ond, apply a large Receiver, place the Retort in a Sand- 
careful] E the Joint, and then diſtil with ſucceſſive 
recs of Fire to the very greateſt, called a ſuppreſſing Heat. 
is Means a pinguious; oily Spirit ariſes, which runs down 
-aks, and at the ſame Time a volatile Salt fixes itſelf 
Sides of the Receiver, conſiderable in Quantity, with 
rd to the dried Fragments, but little in Compariſon of the 
le Whites before the Water was drawn off. Laſt of all, 
Jes a light gold-coloured Oil, mixed with the former Parts, 
comes over a black, thick, pitchy Oil; and when this 
Oil is forced out by the extreme Torture of the Fire, then 
Earth at the Bottom of the Retort, ſtill intimately united 
\ its ultimate; exceeding tenacious Oil, rarefies, puffs up; 
riſes to the Neck of the Retort, and, if it happens to be 
| too full, enters into the Neck, and choaks it up, and 
de has ſometimes cauſed the Veſſels to burſt, not without 
ger to the Operator. Continue the Operation till nothing 
comes over. The firſt oily, pinguious Spirit appears 
gly alcaline, by every Mark 3 thus, upon being mixed with 
cid, it cauſes a very violent Efferveſcence, By ReQtihcation 
reſolved into a volatile alcaline Salt; an Oil, and an inert 
Water. The Salt that adheres to the Sides, is perfectly 
ine, very acrid, fiery, oily, and volatile, and the laſt Oil 
rid, cauſtic, and remarkably foetid, The Earth that re- 
at the Bottom of the Retort, is exceeding black; ſhining, 
rare, and brittle, and has a foetid Smell from the empy- 
natical Oil that is united with it, and a bitter Taſte from 


lame, If this is burnt in an open Fire, it leaves a little 


u, white, inſipid, inodorous Earth, from which no Salt can 
procured, exhibiting only an exceeding ſubtile Powder, 
| REMARKS. 
fence it is evident, that the White of an Egg contains 4 
large Proportion of Water, but that it has in it not the leaſt 
lon of an Alcali; which will riſe even with a Heat of two 
red and twelve Degrees. That Matter therefore, which by a 
ater Degree of 2 * converted into a volatile Aleali, is 
ne of two hutidred and twelve ees, though ver) 
Landl, dfpoſed either to be alealine r volatile, Flas, 
Fore it may be inferred, that there is no volatile Salt na- 
u contained in it; for, in Chymiſtry, that is called a vo- 
e dalt which is more fo thai Water, and riſes with a much 
ree of Fire, Nor do we diſcovet any Spirit, that riſes 
the Heat of boiling Water; nor any Oil that ſuffers itſelf 
learated by the ſame ; nor indeed is the Reſiduum, after 
watery Part is drawn off, ſo altered by, this Action of the 
dhe e ine the leaſt Indication of its eontaining/any galt; 
K more liquid Parts being expelled, it ſpontaneouſly acquires 
| Ppearance of a brittle Glaſs, By this Experiment there- 
ve learn, that a volatile Salt may be produced from the 
ug rags. xe? dens =: naturally on therd in 2 
. alt is, by a proper ree of Fire, ſe⸗ 
N the reſt of the Maſs, and become volatile, it will 
Er E a Heat of ſixty Degrees, though it was not to 
. re by one of three hundred, That Volatility 
1 not natural to the Salt of the Allumem, but 1 
0 Jer to it by Fire; and this is true alſo-with Re- 
| An. aline Quality. And hence we diſcover, the tenat 
ll the W. of the Oil to the more fixed Parts of the White; 
Apt ater is ſeparated from them very eaſily; and we 
ole Veſſ an animal Coal will never part with all its Oil in 
nents, 2 * it adheres ſo obſtinately to the terreſtrial 
; ire, except in the open Air, can deſtroy 
Union, From what has been ſaid then, we may be en- 


7 


hole Weight of the original Maſs, Continue „ 0 
grow ſcetid, diſſolve, and putrefy, and at the ſame Time, i 


Acids. If it is committed under the 


ALB 


abled to form juſt Notions concerning this Matter of the White 


of an Egg, from which all the Parts of the Animal are aft 
wards produced, : 


PuTREFACTtoN of the Wält xs of Eccs. 
Sound Eggs, or their Whites, when kept in 4 Heat of ſeventh 
rees, or upwards, begin in a few Days to be attenuated 


the Eggs are whole, they begin to grow empty about the large 
End, and, if they are then boiled, will not harden; but retain 
their Fluidity. And this Change happens much ſooner in thoſe 
Eggs which are impregnated, than in thoſe which are not ; 
for in theſe the greateſt Part of the putrid Moiſture exhales, 
ſo that at laſt the whole Shell almoſt is filled only with Wind 
or Air, If you continue to keep the Eggs or Whites in the 
lame Degree of Heat, at laſt all the Parts grow ſurpriſingly 
putrid, and alcaline, cauſe an Efferveſcence with Acids, and, 
in Diſtillation the firſt Part that riſes from them is an alca- 
line Spirit, and an alcaline Salt, exactly in the ſame Manner as 
in putrefied Urine. If the White is ſuffered to putrefy in the 
open Air, it becomes almoſt totally volatile, exhaling in Pro- 
portion as the PutrefaQion advances, and at laſt leaving nothing 


behind but a few Skins, all the reſt being difipated into the 


Air. In all theſe Experiments there is never generated the leaſt 
Portion of Acid, 


8 REMARKS; | 

If a little Quantity of Egg, putrefied to ſuch a Degree. as to 
become of an — Naas 2 taken into the 2 
it produces there very extraordinary Effects, exciting a Nauſea, 
Horror, Vomiting, great Uneaſineſs, a Diarrhœa, and 
Gripings, inflaming the Bile, and exciting Heat, Thirſt, and 
a Fever, and by its putrid Exhalation only it induces a Hor- 
ror, Nauſea, and Vertigo, and wonderfully diſſolves the Hu- 
mours of the Body like a peſtilential Poĩſon. This, therefore, 
we know to be the Nature of that Matter, which is neatly in a 
State fit to being changed into all the Parts of an animal Body. 
Reſt only, ard fuch a Dexree of Heat as has been ſpecified, pro- 
duce all theſe Qualities in that Subſtance. Hence therefore we 
learn its ſpontaneous Alteration and Corruption. But it is far- 
ther very ſurpriſing, that if an impregnated Egg is 1 45 in 
a proper Stove, with a Heat of riinety-two Degrees, the Parts 
that ate attenuated and altered by this Heat, are ſpent for the 
Space of twenty-one Days in nouriſhing, increaſing, and per- 
fecting a Chicken, in which there does not appear any Thing 
alcaline, fœtid, or putrid. Here then the Phyſician may ob- 


ſerve ſome very wonderful Phenomena ; for by Reft, and 


a certain Degree of Heat, a Subſtance from thick becomes 
thin ; from tenacious, liquid; from inodorous, feetid ; from 
inſipid, of a fracid, very acrid, abominable Taſte ; froch ex- 
ceedingly mild, cauſtic z from non-alcaline, extremely alca- 
line ; whilſt the latent Oil which was ſweet, grows extremely 
putrid. Theſe Experiments are made in particular upon the 
Whites of Eggs, the other Parts, where it could be done; 


being accurately ſeparated from them, becauſe the White alone 


is that Matter which ſupplies the Embryo with Nouriſhment; 
all the other Parts affiſting only to the Alteration of the White; 
that, when it is changed in a proper Manner; it may be applied 
to the Carina of the Chieken that is to be brought to Petfec= 
tion by it: 
Purrxzzaction of the Szkum of Bi oOo. | 

Serum put into a tall open Glaſs, and expoſed to a Heat of 
ſeventy Degrees, will grow every Hour more and more thin, 
ſo as in the Space of three or four Days to be quite reſolved and 
ſanious. At the ſame Time alſo, from being almoſt inodorous, 
it becomes fcetid, and exhales 4 cadaverous Stench; from being 
inſipid, it acquires a fracid, rancid, acrid, abominable Tafte'; 
and, if it is kept in this D of Heat a few Days, it grows 


alcaline, putrid, and intolerable to our Senſes, evidently diſ- 


covering its alcaline Nature, by 8 Efferveſcence with 

Ren to Di- 
ſtillation, it yields the firſt Time a volatile alcaline Salt, 
exactly like the White of Eggs, treated in the ſame Man- 
W eee 1%. 

| 13 RE MARES. | ne” 

_ Hence then we obſerve, that Serum, when expoſed to the 
Obſervation of our Senſes, by Reſt, and the Degrees of Heat 
mentioned, becomes ſpontaneouſly thinner. . When it; ſtag- 
nates therefore in the obſtructed Veſſels of a ſick Perſon, by 


2 gentle Heat, and Time, it diffolves of: itſelf, and often 


opens: the Veſſels it had obſtructed. Hence in acute inflam- 
matory Diſorders, when the Body is - reduced to a mederate 
Heat; in a certain Number of Days, the obſtructing Mattef be- 
comes capable of circulating in its Veſſels, as in Practice is 
every Day obſerved. During the Alterations the derum under- 
goes in this 1 r riever —— — whatever = 

reateſt Artiſts write to the contrary, but always grows puttid. 
Nor do we ever obſerve the lad Nan of 9 _ 


1 
* 


1 2 


AL B 


ever Arts are made Uſe of in order to raiſe one, but a deter- 


"mined Putrefaction only. It muſt indeed be conſeſſed, that 
by thus putrefying it rarefies and produces an elaſtic Air that 


flies off from it, but not one that is fermentative, and ſpirituous. 


Nor are thetè any fermerſted inflimmable Spirits generated by 
chis Putrefaction, but putrid Spirits, of another Kind, which 
ate, however, volatile, and capable of taking Fire. For Ex- 
crements, cloſe ſtopped up in a Jakes, and compreſſed together, 
have ſometimes A a ſtrong inteſtine Motion, and at the 
fame Time have exhaled an extremely fœtid Vapour, - which, 
upon the Application of a Candle, has burſt out into a violent 
Flame. From the ſame Cauſe ſometimes a Heat and Rarefac- 
tion have been excited in a dead human Body, about the Abdo- 
men only, and that not very conſiderable, From what has been 
Nad then, the Phyſician may learn the ſpontaneous Degene- 
Tation of the Humours, when they ſtagnate, either . in their 
Veſſels, or in the Cavities of the Body when extravaſated. 
By acid, compound, ſaline, and ſpirituous Bodies, however, this 
ion may be prevented. 

By the foregoing Experiments, which ſeem made with great 
Judgment and Accuracy, we are taught that a great Similitude 
exiſts betwixt the Mumen of an Egg, and the Serum of the 
Blood. Now, as the White of an Egg has all the Requiſites 
to the Formation of an animal Body, that is, to Nutrition, 
when properly applied by the vital Actions to the Parts which 
require it, and this without any previous Digeſtion by the 
Stomach, it muſt neceſſarily be one of the moſt proper Ali- 
ments in the World, in morbid Caſes, where the digeſtive Or- 
gans are relaxed and weak, where the Fibres of the whole 
Body want a due Tenſion, and Elaſticity, and where con- 
ſequently Reſtoratives are indicated. But in order to anſwer 
any good Purpoſe in this View, it muſt be given freſh, raw, 
and without the Application of the leaſt Heat, for Heat, as 

appears by the foregoing Experiments, renders it unfit for 

Nutrition; the genial and plaſtic Warmth of the Body being 
all that is required to apply it to the Parts which require 
Nouriſhment. * 

It is to be given in a little Milk and Water, or Broth, or 
may be taken alone, well ſeparated from the Volk. 

ſt is recommended for many medicinal Purpoſes, as will ap- 
pear by the following Quotations, | 

The raw Albumen, or White of an Egg, refrigerates, ſtops 
up the Pores; inſtilled into the Eyes, mitigates an Inflam- 
mation there; prevents Puſtules from riſing after Scalds or 

Burns, if the Place be immediately anointed with it. It keeps 
-the Face from Sun-burning ; applied with Frankincenſe, as an 
: Anacollema, to the Forehead, it reſtrains Defluxions; mixed 
with Wine, Honey, and Oil of Roſes, and applied in Wool, 
it mitigates an Inflammation of the Eyes. Supped raw, it is 
good againſt the Bite of the Serpent Hæmorrhois. Uſed with 
the leaſt Degree of Warmth, it is effectual in Corroſions of 
the Bladder, Ulcerations of the Kidnies, Roughneſs of the Aſ- 
pera Arteria, Vomiting of Blood, and Diſtillations, or Deflu- 
xions, on the Breaſt. Dioſcorides, L. 2. C. 155. 

The White of an Egg has a refrigerating, aſtringent, and 

agglutinating Quality. | | 

It is frequently uſed for Redneſs of the Eyes, to conglutinate 
Wounds, mixed with common Bole, and in Fractures. It is of 

Service alſo in Anacollemas. See ANACOLLEMA. 
"Hippocrates preſcribes three or four Whites of Eggs in Fevers 
for Refrigeration, and the Expulſion of the morbific Matter. 

The Volk of an Egg is endued with an anodyne, maturating 

-digeſting, and relaxing Virtue. Hence it is very often an In- 
gredient in Clyſters, and, mixed with a little Salt, is commonly 
applied, in a Walnut-ſhell, to the Navels of Infants in order 
to looſen the Belly, ” 24] 

_ make a Drink of it, which the German Women com- 
monly uſe in Child-bed ; they call it Seit. It is thus prepared: 


Take two or four Volks of Eggs, and one Meaſure of Wa- 


ter, with half a Meaſure of Wine (more or leſs) ;. boil 
them very well together, in order for drinking. Schrader. 
©», Pharmacop. Med. C 4 OR N 

' Sydenham adviſes the Whites of Eggs as a good Gargatiſm in 
a Quinſey, in the following Manner: 5 


1 1 

Take of diſtilled Waters of Plantain, red Roſes, and Erog- 
e Cfpawn, of each three Ounces ; the Whites of three Eggs, 
beat to a Liquor; white Sugar, three Drams; mix them 
-35] ebpether for a Gagiim, fon 2 net 
„ ALBURNUM, , The white, ſoft Part of Wood next the 
Bark. Artiſcers call it the Sap, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
Heart, which is harder, and of a deeper Colour. 


_-ALBURNUS AUSONIL, is a little: River Fiſh which re- 


ſembles an A 'y 5 with a little Head, its Eyes in Proportion 
arge and red, its ſomewhat green, and its Belly white, 
with-two Lines on the Sides, 7 & ; 


It is eſteem'd apetitive; | . Drogues. 
It is eſteemed a very ordinary Fiſh, The 


Fleſh is flaby, 
It is taken Notice of by Aldroyandus, 


Aldrovandus, and Geſner. 


Menſtruum, or Solvent, as Helmont explains it. 


* BC 


ALRUS. A Sort of very ordinary Fiſh taken 


Not 
The Fleſh is hard, and ig 
digeſt. - Geſner calls it Capito Lacuſtris. > 


ALBUS FLUOR, or FL.uxus. See Fr uon t,, 
ALCADP. Abus, Ink. Rulandus. Johnſon calls it Atti, 
ALCAFIEL. Antimony. Rulandus. "I 
ALCAHEST. This is an arbitrary Word derived , 
Language, and coined by Paracelſus, to expreſs an A | 
covery of ſuch a Menſtruum would be of infinite 1 h 
Medicine, the Sentiments' of the principal Authors yy, 
wrote about it, ſeem to deſerve Confideration, But In 


ry to ſay, that we are left at laſt much in the dark, with h. 


Wir 
1 


to this grand Arcanum. . 
After the elder Van Helmont had publiſhed his Wiz 
Chymiſts began to be acquainted with the Hiſtory 40 
univerſal Menſtruum, which Paracelſus was ſaid to * 
ſeſſed, and which he, according to his extravagant Way. J 
the Alcabeſt. If any ſuch Thing was ever known to 
Helmont ſolemnly avers it was, it certainly ought to he ch 

ed the moſt excellent Gift, that the Divine Being ever bel 

ed on Mankind, either with reſpect to Chymiſtry, c. 
other Art; for without Diſpute it would be infinitely a gy 
Treaſure than the Philoſophers Stone, and much more 
ble, as, by the Help of it, might eaſily be obtained, the 
certain Inſtruments, both of Health and Riches, Thi, . 

a great deal of Reaſon, was the Opinion of Mr, Boyle, 
after infinite Diligence, and much Skill thereby avg 
could ſcarcely believe the Exiſtence of ſuch a Menftnun 

far was he from arriving at a Knowledge of it. The oh; 
Chymiſts, however, have ſo far depended upon the Auth 

of Helmont, that they ſpeak of it as a Thing he was cen 

ly acquainted with. And here Impoſtors have taken tie 
portunity of cheating People curious of ſuch Kind of Au 
Prudent Men have always remained in Suſpence, not dai 
ſolutely to pronounce any Thing either one Way or d 
concerning it, For theſe Reaſons; I ſhall give an hi 
Account of this Affair, juſt as it is, that is, as it may x 
lected from the Writings of thoſe Authors, who alone iii 
wrote of this Menſtruum ; that at leaſt we may know tie 
nions of thoſe, who tell us, they have poſſeſſed, and mv 
of this Areanum. Every Thing, however, that Authon lil 
faid on this — has been borrowed from Helmont 4h 


for, from what Paracelfus himſelf wrote of the Altaby/, w | 
| 


3 


tal would ever have thought of any ſuch Thing, hu 
Helmont given the Hint, that ſuch great Myſteris u 
couched under this uncommon Word, As I am not lay 
of this Chymical Secret, all, therefore, that I can do, 5 
carefully examining, and faithfully comparing one Pall hh 
another, to lay before you what is to be found in thee ul 
thors upon the Subject of the Alcabeſt. And if theſe ver 
ly acquainted with it, and deſign that one who ftudied i 
Writings attentively, ſhould find it out, I know 10 l 
Way of ſearching for it, than that which J have propoſed, 
this Means, at leaſt, any one who is inclined to ſet about! 
grand Work, may know what Matter he muſt make Us 

by what Inſtruments he muſt operate, and in what Methv 
muſt proceed, that he may not loſe both his Labour n 
Money. And it will have this farther Advantage, that! 
ſecure us from being cheated by the Artifices of itinerant In 
tors, whoſe confident Boaſts of Things they ate not in 
leaft acquainted with, render this Caution to the una! 
credulous, in ſome neceſſary ; for theſe Pretenden® 
be eaſily detected by any one who is acquainted wil! 
Doctrine of Paracelſus, and Van Helmont, 1 
Firſt, let us conſider the Name Al cAHEST. This Va 
before Paracelſus, no Body ever made Uſe of, not even 


the Chymiſts. And even he himſelf, as far as I wy 


are theſe Words: The Liquor Alcubeſt is of wonderful 


* 


PALIN 


i 


* and by coagulating again into a tranſmuted on fi 


< diflolvey this Medicine would ſupply its Place, 2 well a 
© had never been burſt or diſſolved, Whoevet therein 
themſelves to Phyſic, ought to uſe their utmoſt Endea ml 
© be Mafters of the Preparation of the Akaheft, that 1 Ry, 


that only in this Place; nor is there the leaſt Mention of 
ſuch Thing, either before or after, that I could find, x | 
ful Examination of all his Works. No Mortal, thete we cl j 
what he faid upon this Head, would ever have 12 55 10 
grand Areanum, had not Helmont aſterwards add 

pretation. 


* IL | | | 
2 LO 


ll he Derivation, therefore, of this , | 
bt paracelſus, Was examined into. _— ol coined © theſe Qualities that it i 
it was uſual with him to conceal e | © of preſerving and frafo endued with a fermentative F. 
nſpoſition of their Letters, it was imagined that y the © conſtituent Principles oning, with free Ingreſs N en y 
h ſometimes he formed ſtrange Words S A into the F —— 2 itſelf, through ul * 
, iquor obtained b our natural Spiri 4 | 
u ſuch a Reſolution has all the V Now the 
all the Virtues of | 
the " 
5 


here; thoug 
ing the Beginnings of different Words t 
n he would have * make Uſe of Tarn) T Thus, Vital Cedar, togethe , . 
Ive the Saburra in the Spleen, he ſays, take 8 artar, to which is formati r with its ſeminal Property, 
Vr. Memb. C. 7. And again, when 3 rag . 11. Wood is reſoly 5 of long Life. For the 9 _ that 
Kidnies, he preſcribes Saffron, which, from — N. to * wile diſtilled, wo . a Liquor, which. Maſs, if it wer aſs of 
led Aroma Philoſophorum he 7. Y 2 2 Creature; which u Fg ranſmutation, and * 
4 ys, theſe a : is ſuffici | a 
qua Vitæ from Grai ciently, proved by diſtilli 
. Grains of Corn or Lees y diſtilling 
of Beer ; and allo 


' the Ch) mil * C | . P 0 9 : * 
r ' . - „ 


emper 
e, therefore, ſome have thought, tha : 
bs of. Rolfine. Eph. Germ, . 8 7 ſignified * itſelf. The Ma 
Lexicon, Glauber ; and hence ſuppoſed Let ulandus in © Reſolve F nner of Preparation is as foll 
__ 2 which is then "cent lrg always * Weight of 0 — 2 the Wood Catlm with at 1 
Others have been of Opini ted with a proper | quor Alcahe in a | n equa 
that is, Staltzgei/t, LIND * Alte 32 Alca- * V 5 3 5 Welk ALS > W, xd re 
1 | fteenth D 
ted, reſolved, and coagulated "ou e from Sea Salt, coa- 1 at the Top diſtinctly two 3 f ay there 
a : f Oil. which wi 
again, others ſuſpected. _ into A tranſmuted Form. e in Quantity for a M of Oil, which will 
/t, or a perfektly — dan it: This they tha „ quaſi © bo mat — Then 0 1 Oil CO — 
6 of Coagulation, Reſoluti ; y thought its Li ration, and diſtil the Water i _ 
each us. And laſtly, 3 1 = 8 ſeemed *© 1 lcaßeſt ſhall remain, with its get We a Bailt ang ths 
a pure, mercurial, metalline Spirit r's Opinion, who ſays, * 2 = digeſt the Water and Oil f * ＋ at the Bot- 
eee Heat, and all the Oil ſhall take 8 
berable, and indeſtructible 255 2 one Body, that is Hi. 3 1 1 with the Water, This is th 2 prure of Salt, and 
„ Tus then, being all 5 Germs r m_ Vite. e Ens primum Cedri. 
Jet us paſs on to the Terms, and ſ rn from the Etymolo- attai ed igheſt and moſt dignified f all Salts, is i 
ther, we can get any garter Li * by comparing them * per n the utmoſt Degree of Parte all alts, is what has 
has left us no ſynonymous N BY LA Paracelſus him- *© I —— Things, is the only Thin, Fry rb which 
y; and therefore theſe we will _ elmont has a great * read Obe and which . — l. ilſt it acts, re- 
0 bare noother AlGfiance, beſt ow examine. And in m y Obedience, triumphing over belli all at Pleaſure by a 
1 nont alone, who . : Fe ides the Authority of Van "_ Eaſe, as warm Water melts 8 llious Matter, with as 
F 2 _ n - 1 . Seat. 8 volatiliſes Snow. Hel- 
; at 4 may exp in Helmont's Doctri 3 © ma y ſpagyric Theorems t N 
CCC in 
Paſſages in this Author, where i 5 will give the princi- P corrupted without any other "I; itutions of Sim- 
4 14 a oning. Hetmont, 
. way of Co e Sentim 2beft reduces all the ta :ible Bodi I 
WE W., 1 ents ; firſt Life; without any Ch ngible Bodies of the Univerſe to their 
, ich I do : Virtu Change in itſelf 771 
ans of which, all Vegetables not care to diſcover, . by * es, and can be changed or ſubj » or Dimunition of its 
quor, without the | ft are changed into a diſtilla y * Equal. Helmont. Jgnota Aclis Ri ſubjugated by none but its 
ich Liquor bei ea Fæces Ne G ble 5 Moms ever rad, or 5 io Regiminis, . t 1 
r laſs; * the Liqu the Leproſy, who had * 
uced into infipid elementary Water 3 of Alcalis, Man * 4 Alcabeſt, which being ſo tedious 1 firſt obtained 
m 79. K D 
patofo r Figmentan „ e ee 
* ry — 2 certain Water bs: Ts: « Grace, ſhall Nat except whom the Moſt Hi 5 V at 
ene ee Tae Dp, he hin en ie: For ni 
Aer. differing in Gaui _ * into two diapha- _— extraordinary a 8 0 Jn in order to 
ns wok two Degrees of our, which being . to the femin ſablunary Things are equal 1 
| 1 as clean, as when it _ the Bottom of *©* whence —_—_— intrinſic Root of 3 even 
„beat * 3 after, the two Fence! — "ga ; = —— K e to * LINN 1 
t the diſſolvin a 3 equiponderatin the M im A * 5 Agent : atient, or De 1 
ſolving Liquor remained 8 aſs of Coals; nt, and is therefore the fame i pauperation of | 
- n Weight and Vi in at the Bottom k x og » and Activity after th e me In Number Wei h 
6 ee Helmont de Lithiafs. 848 thouſandth Action, as after th Ein | 1 
; ry ſmall Quanti » the two, Liquors, © ithiaſi. Sect. 27. de Febri 1, as after the firſt | 
ion, aſcended almoſt wi tity of Chalk, by a third Diſtil- Folks of the Lute or Covi Pebribus. 11. — 
lcended almoſt with their firſt Wei ird Diftil- abe, us or Cevilla Paracelſi, a1 . 
7 hn chat water. Therefore 825 855 8 / Time el np * * lr Te, an Fu | 
ere mg oe 5 s will be changed i 11 J 
ee e eee 
dncret . Vater. For the ſemi r, ma- low ö 2 an t e defluent Li 4 | an ; Z 
1 . ragron in the Gas ri — Property of the * ſmall Conc, and, being 1 * be of a yel- 
wont, i mo * and the 8 to 15 of 1 and c Form — — — Froth, and ſwim at ped, will riſe in 
= _ 9. original Water, * correct n melted Fat. And this is the op in the 
N Dee 
zued, Iwas on a ſudd iberius; and being great] ns * or the like, muſt kn in it by an Addition of Salt-petre 
| flling into a King « Den fa - * carefull ow that ſuch Salts, h 2 
i Kind y refreſhed and comf * carefully ſoever the ES alts, how often, or hoy 
te ſuperior to nd of Slumber, I found mforted, will on y are mixed with _the „ or how 
| „ myſelf in a Pa- y all run down, and the Ludus, the Salts 
rone, Pat oo yoo Architecture, where w a Pa- Plate. But the L 1, and leave the Earth in D 1 
eee was an exalted * tinQured Ludus ought to be all of Shree | 
hrone ight of Spiri ured Sal Volatil : tranſmuted into the 
e. The | was called E : pirits. He Aab a tile, reſerving noth , . © the 
7TTTCTT on ns | 
edtion from D ing a Word, reached anding, were beſt LNCS - ZECDS its mineral Virtue r 
Roſe mt arkneſs, the Title of whi me out a Book, tr owed, on it by the great Creatoi irtues, which | 
V, yet opened „„ great Creator. This is an ex- | 
ta Word I k . And though the ud of .C Ludus bu peration, not as to the pP . an ex- 0 
n knew I muſt eat it; 1 * 8 boke .:..* Th Fad the Akabeſt.  Hehnunt: de gg" of the | 
thy ee It, and eat it, 3 it Id forth my Hand Met "© Iquor Alcaheſt, Ens orimum Sali 22 Sed. 23. ö 
th much Ty, ſo as almoſt to ſto was of an auſtere and tal al, the Mercurius Diaphoretic . alium, Lili, the firſt f 
lad bn Time and Difficulty op my Larynx, and it was e, one of theſe, which ſo us, or the Aurum Horizon- 
ad 10 don ö y that I ; as Uniſons i hich ſo ever it be (for 1 
4 dan, l e Head ede been, r 2 e en of e Dire) lk 
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© gurgeon can wiſh, as to the healing Part; but is not fo 
© powerful in Renovation, as the preceding Preparations. = 
. © His Aleabeſt is more eminent, that immortal Liquor, 
0 11 immutable refolving Water. ; _ 
6. His Sal circulatus, which reduces all tangible Bodies to 
5 the Liquor of their Concretes. #7, 
ae follow the Element of Fire out of Copper, the 
6 Element, of Milk of Pearls; but the Eſſences of Gems, and 
© Herbs, are far inferior to the foregoing. : 27 
8. © Laftly volatile Salts carry in them the preciſe Particu- 
' © larity of Herbs and Stones, but attain not to the Efficacy of U- 
© niverfals. But the Salt of Coral, which is the only Cathartic 
among them, cures Ulcers of the Lungs, Bladder, Larynx and 
« Reitis by Purging ; and even extirpates the Gout, x 
© It is common Mercury from which the Liquor Alcahe/? 
© js once diſtilled, and reſides at the Bottom coagulated and pul- 
© yerifable, neither increaſed or diminiſhed in Weight. The 
Water of the Whites of Eggs is to be cohobated with this 
powder, till it has acquired the Warmth of Coral.” Helmoni. 
Arcana Paracelſi. i 
In the firſt Place Van Helmont calls it ſimply, Water; tel- 
ling us that he Knew a Water which he muſt not diſcover, 
by the Mediation of which all Vegetables might be tranſ- 
© muted into a Giſtillable Liquor, without the leaſt Fæces re- 
© maining at the Bottom of the Veſſel,” And he farther tells 
us, that He mixed together a certain Vater and Coals 
© made from Oak, in an equal Quantity, and digeſted them 
© with a- Bath-heat, in a Glaſs hermetically cloſed.” He calls 
the fame à thick Pater, for he ſays, that in the ſecond 
© Book of the Maccabees,* Chapter the Firſt, there is Mention 
made of a * Thick Water, which was a perpetual Fire, and 
© perhaps not unlike his Water.” And he in another Place calls 
it a ſolvent Water, when he ſays, The Liquor Alanbeſt is an 
© immutable, ſolvent Water”. But he came till nearer the 
Thing, when, in one Word, he called it (Ignis Aqua) Fire 
Water; for whilſt he is giving an allegorical Account how 
he came by his Knowledge, he pretends © He received a Bottle 
© in which there was Ignis Aqua, of one Word only, a Name 
perfectly ſimple, fingular, indeclinable, inſeparable, and im- 
© mortal.” And again he calls it, A Latex reduced to its 
© leaft Atoms poſſible in Nature.” But he very frequently calls 
it a Liquor, By the Addition of the Liquor Alcabeſi of Pa- 
© racelſus, may be known how much any Vegetable contains 
© of either Luminary. And he calls it alſo the ſolvent Li- 
guor, All theſe Things, therefore, ſeem to intimate, that this 
ARCANUM was of a moiſt, liquid Form, like a Sort of Wa- 
ter. In another Place, as a Synonymon, he makes uſe of 
the Fire of Hl; for he ſays expteſly, by the Fire of Hell, 
© which is the Liquor Alcabeſt of Paracelſus. Original Sand 
© reſiſts both Art and Nature, nor can by any Means be made 
© to recede from its Conftancy, except by an artificial in- 


© fernal Fire, in which artificial Fire, Sand becomes Salt.” 


If Helmont, therefore, in this Appellation has followed Para- 
celſus, by this we may know what the Alrabeſt was, becauſe 
Paracelſus himſelf has wrote of this infernal Fire. . 

Afterwards, Helmont fays, This is a moſt excellent and 
© happy Salt, which has arrived to the utmoſt Degree of Pu- 
© rity and Subtilty that Nature will admit of.” And, for this 
Reafon, he ſeems to call it, the Ens primum Salium, the 
© Sal Circulatus, and the © Sal Circulatus Paracelſi; of which 


tione, If, therefpre, Van Helmont has acted candidly and ho- 
neſtly in this Affair, we may from theſe ſynonymous Terms, 
and the Writings of Paracelſus, make an Attempt towards a 
Diſcovery of this wonderful Menftruum. But before we pro- 


deed to this, we muſt conſider its Origin, Firſt, then, It is 


© never found ſpontaneouſly in Nature, for here Nature is dc. 
© ficient ;* in the ſame Place he aſſerts, That a Part of Earth 
may be homogeneouſly reduced into Water by Art;* bit 
ſtrenuouſly denies at the fame Time, that This can ever be 
effected by Nature alone, becauſe by Nature alone no Agent 
©'is produced, * which true Earth may be reduced into Salt 
© and Water. Nor is this Agent produced without the Aſſiſ- 
© tance of Chymiſtry, which alone diſcovers a Liquor that cari- 


not be altered, being reduced to the ſmalleſt Atoms that are 


© poſſible in Nature. Not that this is to be effected by vul- 
gar Chymiſtry, but by the Labour of Wiſdom.” And this 
Agent, as he pray aſſerts, Is the ultimate, and moſt per- 
fect Production of this ſublime — And laſtiy, he 
ſays, Chymiſtry, as its moſt excel ffect, prepares an 
* univerſal Solvent. Moreover, in the whole Art there is 
© not any Operation more difficult than the Preparation of 
the Alcahet ; nor is there in the whole Art any Thing 
© more laborious. Nor can the Knowledge of this Operation 
© be acquired either by Reading; or Speculation, but by a Ful- 
© neſs of Science, and that too doubly confirmed; and hence 
very few are qualified to arrive at a Knowledge of it. Hence 
* this Liquor, whofe Preparation is ſo exceſſively tedious, and 


* difficult, cannot be obtained by human Underſtanding ; for. 


* though 2 Perſon ſhould have ſo much Skill in the Art, as to 
be properly qualified to come to the Knowledge of it ; yet 


Diſpenſer of it, for Reaſons that are known to the Aa 


mont, we may ſee how much they are miſtaken, wi; 


| gree. 
he made Mention in his Book, de Renovatione & Reſtaura- 


Pieces, and is expoſed to a kindly Warmth in 2 
the whole Wood will, in a W. 


ſimple Diſtillation : . For if the Liquor All: is dit 
'accompliſh your Deſign ; for why 21 10 when 


particular, on Account of the perfectly * Ci , 
0 7 it is drawn off from the Ludus, or Cevi! 
6 


Hours, it converts the whole Stone into a da 


© unleſs the Moſt High, by a ſpecjal Favour, congya.... 
© it, he will never arrive at it; *y whoever enjoy "hy 
* choſen by a particular Privilege: For God w_ 


From this Origin of the Alcaheft, thus delivered by þ 


imagine, they ſhall be able to prepare it with ,,, 
Trouble, Theſe vain Boaſters certainly thus diſcover hüt 
Ignorance and their Diſhoneſty. Nor let them iny,,, 
ou, by pretending to more Things of the ſame Nate 
elmont abſolutely refutes every "Thing of this King b b 
ly aſſerting, that As in the whole Compaſs of Nam 
© is but one Fire ¶ Julcanus Ardens) a burning Hire, h v 
can be but one Liquor, which will diſſolve all Bolin 
* their firſt Matter, without any Alteration in itſelf (, 
© nution of its Strength; as the Adepts know and teſlif, | 
ſecured, therefore, by this Doctrine, I have been jj * 
lence many ignorant People, rich in Promiſes and Exea, 
and ſometimes exceedingly artful, for upon aſking then 
Queſtions, by their Anſwers their profound Tgnorang 
Reſpect to the Knowledge they boaſted of, ſoon appears 
Let us now proceed to examine into the ſtupendou Vn 
which are aſcribed to this wonderful and almoſt tremendy, 
canum. This * Menſtruum then can efficaciouſly exem jy 
* ſolving Power upon all ſenſible Bodies whatever, yay 
Simple or Compound, Volatile or Fixed, Solid or Liquid 


mal, Vegetable, or Foffil ; even upon Gold and Mercun th 


© ſelves, upon which nothing elſe can act, ſo as to if 4 
intimate Parts.” Thus in his own Way of Speaking, 

* Mechanics have diſcovered to me, that dll Bodies, whithy n 
* flony Subſtances, or Gems, Flints, Sand, Marcin, (| 
* Earth, Bricks, Lime, Sulphur, &c. may be tranſmuzl in 
actual Salt, equiponderant to the Bedy from whena i i 

© eured : And Vegetables, Fl:ſh, Bones, Fiſh, and nery y 
© like them, I have known to be reduced by it into thy 
mere Principles: Metals, however, on Account of Amtl. 
© mixture of their Seed and Sand, are reduced to a Sit 
* Difficulty. For Sand, or original Earth, reſiſts lub tr 


Nature, nor will by any Help of Art or Nature bi my 


© recede from its primitrve Conſtlancy : But under the Pur 
* the artificial infernal Fire alme, Sand becomes Salt, ad «| 


© Water, Again, the Alcaheſt of Paracelſus, by juitiljn i 


© tranſmutes all natural Bodies. And in another Place, 
© Bedies are eaſily reduced to Mater by the Applicatm 
* Liquor Alcaheft of Paracelſus; even thoſe that atherwij i 
© to be reſolved into their three Elements, By the Hi 
© likewiſe all Vegetables are commutable into a Liqur, 
may be diſtilled without any Faces remaining at the Hun 
© the Glaſs, even oaken Coal itſelf. For one and ile jan 

© quor, Alcaheſt, perfeftly reduces all tangible Bodies in th 


© werſe to their firſt Life, even all Poiſons themſelves, aud 


© ſokves every Thing beſides itſelf, as warm Hater diſſuke in 
2 6 itſelf, and e <4 Cedar- 1 ud; all Kind i 
rxir Proprietatis ; the Ludus alſo of Paracelſus, Mercy, l 
© rfelf,, which cannot by any other Solvent whatever be ral 
© deſtroyed as far as its conſtituent Principles, as it is nub! 
fer to make Gold out of what was not Gold before, in 
© produce any Thing from Gold which ſhall not be Gal. 
indeed in this the whole Fraternity of Adepts unanimodh 


Now let us conſider the Manner in which the Alla en 
its Power upon theſe its Objects, and here we find its E 
is always _— and this applied only in a geath 
gree, whether it in Digeſtion, Diftillation, or Con 
For he mixed the Alcabeſt with * Coal, made from Oak, int 
Parts, and digeſted them for three Days in a Bath-ieah 
© a Glaſs hermetically cloſed, and the Solution was then! 
© pleated.” The * Sal Circulatum, by Digeſtion only, 1 
* every Sort of Oil, and Spirit of Wine, into a prodigiml 
© rent Form, from what they were in before.” If the. 
is mixed with an equal Weight of Cedar, reduced ww, 


eek's Time, be reducd 
da milky Liquor.” Sometimes too, the Work is dane 


only from common Mercury, it leaves it at the % 
© coagulated, and pulverizable, and neither increaſed 10 V 
* niſhed in its Weight, which is effected in a Qu, 
© Hour.” But ſometimes a Cohobation is neceſlary, "*: 
© converted into a Salt of the fame Weight they you 
* fore, they muſt be cohobated ſome Number of Tim, 
© the Sal Circulatus'of Paracelſus, before they will int 

* their Fixity, which happens principally in Metas, cg 


© of its Seed. On the other Hand, 0 benin of fer 


is Diſtillation in ſo ſmall a Space of Tn 70 


Weight. As for any other Manner of applying "oe 
vor Solvent, Jean diſcover none, nor does 1 


c 


that a greater Degree of Fire is neceſſary 

19 paws Hong By a gentle Agitation of its Parts there- 
4 _ by the Fire, it is capable of diſſolving all Bo- 
f he Alcabeſt itſelf riſes in Diſtillation with the ſe- 


* — of a Sand-heat. But it does not aſcend with 
1 there was Nothing ever obſerved in all Na- 


ted; that is more ſurpriſing than the phy- 

| or _— — theſe Authors aſcribe to the Action of this 
iſtruum: For it intirely converts the whole Body of its 
1 into a Matter which has neither gained nor loft 
leaſt Weight during the Operation, and this tranſmuted 
ter ſeems always to be liquid or ſaline, In this, however, 
ij ſome Diverſity 3 for, Mercury, by the Action of the 
abeft, is reduced to a fixed Powder, which is pulverizable, 
47 Wind-fire, and remains fixed if mixed with Lead. 
"oft all other Bodies are converted into a Salt æquipon- 
t to their former Maſs. An oaken Coal is ſoon changed 
two diaphanous Liquors, which differ in Situation and 
our. Cedar-wood is converted into a milky Liquor of 
al Weight with it, and then farther into a two-fold Oil, 
lich afterwards, by ſimple Digeſtion, are changed into a 
ure Salt, ſo that it may be mixed with Water. But 
| Ludus, or Cevilla of Paracelſus, which is a, Stone found 
he Bottom of the Schelde, near Antwerp, is within the 
de of two Hours only, converted by a gentle Diſtillation 
a Salt equiponderant to the Concrete, which being 
fed to the Air, diſſolves, and runs into a Liquid without 
ving any Fæces at all.” From this whole Account then, it 
dent, that this Solution at the Beginning is perform- 
ter different Manners, but that at laſt, however, it re- 
s all Bodies into a Kind of Salt that may be diſſolved 
Water, Mercury alone excepted, which on Account of 
perſect Simplicity, which renders it more pure than Gold, 
exceedingly like pure Water, refuſes to be converted in- 
la Salt ; and hence it radically reſiſts all Diviſion poſſible 


is perfectly indeſtructible. Theſe Bodies, however, after 
y are by the Help of the Alcalſt reduced to an æquiponde- 
g Salt, ſtill retain their proper Virtues, which depend 
the ſeminal Property of them, and which therefore are 
liar to them, and not common to others.“ This very 
kable Circumſtance is deſcribed, when he ſays : The 
beſt of Paracelſus, by ſubtilifing them, tranſmutes all Bo- 
in Nature ; for Bodies, when they are reduced to their 
oft poſlible Subtilty, at laſt paſs into another Subſtance, 
a Retention of their ſeminal Properties. By the uni- 
al Solvend, all Things return. back to their Ens primum, 
exhibit their native Qualities, whence have an Op- 
unity of acquiring great and unlimited Powers.“ But 
plainly ſtill, while he aſſerts, that this Liquor alone 
les all Solids into their firſt Matter, without any Di- 
ution, or Alteration of itſelf.” And therefore, he cries 
Get but acquainted with this homogeneous, immutable 
yent, which reſolves all its Objects into their firſt liquid 
ter, and then you will be able to look into the inti- 
r Eſſences of Things, and examine their Qualities. By 
Means, therefore, all theſe Bodies are converted into a 
volatile Matter, which Kill retains their particular ſpi- 
pus Rector. Hence it may be intimately mixed with an 
nour of the human Body, and with it circulate thi 
ts Veſſels, and in its whole Paſſage, every where, exert 
E Powers” which are proper to it, with Regard to our 
fies. Thele, therefore, they called Potables.? Hence, then, 
arn, what the Adepts meant by potable Gold, and how 
and deceitful the Boaſt of thoſe is, who pretend to be 
s of it, Gold, when it is -corroded by Acids, will ſtil 
Jou again its actual Particles of Gold, though they then 
ncealed in the Acid: But the philoſophical potable Gold 
ſaline Liquor, æquiponderant to the Gold, without any 
Fruum whatever united with it, being only the pure, 
» firſt Matter of the Gold, or its Ens primum. Here 
Ine, above all, it is particularly remarkable, that the 
8e whilt it thus diſſolves, never mixes itſelf at all with 
wvend, but remains perfectly ſeparate from it. Hence 
= it neither increaſes nor diminiſhes the Subſtance of 
| 7 olyed, but leaves it exactly the ſame as it found it. 
— 2 appears, when he ſays, * that the two Liquors of 
-v ng daten Coal, which were different in Situation 
our, role with the Warmth of the Bath; whilſt the 
* Liquor remained at the Bottom, of the ſame Weight 
wy For it finds no Body with which it can be join- 
in. being too pure and ſubtile, and reduced to its leaſt 
* = hence diſdaining all Ferments, and always re- 
or oBle, Hence it ac only by an external Action, 
| to cUNg with its tranſmuted Object, as the pureſt Fire 
this L. upon its Object, as warm Water melts Snow. 
1 1 quor leaves nothing of itſelf mixed with its Sol- 
ence, therefore, beſides others, this Menſtruum 


8 
qc) 


chat it does not act by Attraction, or Repulſion, 


be effected, either by Art or Nature, and for this Rea- 
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but only by a mechanical diſſolving Power, contrary to All | 


others that we are acquainted with, Fire, perhaps, alone ex- 
cepted. And then, Secondly, that it always preſerves intire 
the native Powers of its Solvends, and yet, whilſt it reſolves 
Poiſons, it deprives them of their violent and deadly Quali- 
ty, and gives them the moſt excellent medicinal Virtues, by re- 
ducing them to their Zns primum, which, however, it muſt be 
allowed, is very difficult to comprehend, When Bodies, now, 
are by the Help of the Acabeſi reduced into their ſaline vo- 
latile Ens primum, retaining at the ſame Time all their ſeminal 
Qualities, if they are then urged any farther by the Action of 
this Solvend, they are perfectly deprived of their proper ſemi- 
nal Virtue, and from every one, how different ſoever, there is 
produced the ſame unactive, inodorous, inſipid, ſimple, ele- 
mentary Water, fo that by too great an Application of the 
very fame Menſtruum, whatever Excellence was produced be- 
fore, is now deſtroyed, It appears, therefore, that the ulti- 
mate Matter of all tangible-Subſtances is Water, upon which 
the Alcaveft itlelf can act no farther, but which being again 


impregnated with the ſeminal Fœcundity of any Seed, may be 


converted again into any new Bodies whatever, Hear what 
he ſays himſelf: © Every Body is tranſmuted into an actual Salt 
* equiponderant to the Body from whence it is made; and this 
Salt being cohobated ſome Number of Times, with the Sal 
* Cireulatum of Paracelſus, loſes intirely all its Fixity, and is 
© tranſmuted into a Liquor which itſelf likewiſe at laſt be- 
comes an inſipid Water, of the ſame Weight with the Salt 
from which it proceeded. Original Sand, by the artificial 
© infernal Fire alone, is changed into a Salt, and then a Wa- 
© ter,” And, I know a Water, by the Mediation of which, 
© all Vegetables are converted into a diſtillable Juice, which 
© riſes without leaving any Fæces at the Bottom of the Glaſs, 
© and which Juice being diſtilled with Alcalis, is totally re- 
« duced into an inſipid elementary Water. An oaken Coal, 
turned into two Liquors by the Alcdhe/t, and then mixed with 
© a little Chalk and diſtilled, riſes with almoſt its former 
Weight, and has all the Qualities of Rain-water. And then 
© they all become ſo volatile, that they rife with a Bath-heat, 
8 ad fly off from the Alcaheff, which remains at the Bot- 
© tom,” 
But what is much more ſurpriſing than all the reſt, is; 
that this Menſtruum, whilſt it operates ſo ſurprifingly upon 
all other Bodies, is not in the leaſt leſſened, altered, or weaken- 
©ed in its Efficacy by any of them: So that in this Reſpect 
again it reſembles Fire, and is with a great deal of Reaſon 
compared to it, By a very expreflive Phraſe; therefore, it is 
faid © To act by its Power of acting upon all ſublunary Bodies, 
© without Reaction. And after it had diſſolved the oaken 
Coal in fo extraordinary a Manner, the ſolvent Liquor re- 
5 mained at the Bottom of its former Weight and Strength! 
For its Tranſmutation is deſpaired of, as it cannot find any 
© Body worthy to be wedded to, and is fingle with Regard to 
© every commiſcible Ferment, to which it might be in Sub- 
« jetion, and hence it cannot die. In its moſt perfect Action; 
* therefore, it reduces every tangible Subſtance to its middle Life; 
* without any Change in itſelf, or Diminution of its Strength. 
It is immutable therefore, and immortal. This alone, by 
operating, is not altered. It acts, therefore, without any 
Reaction of the Patient, or Depauperation of the Agent; 
for this Diſſolvent is homogeneous and immufable, and being 
© the ſame, both in Number, Weight, and Activity, it is 
c efficacious, the thouſandth Operation, as it was at firſt.” 
But among other Things remarkable in this Menffruum; 
is, it Degree of Fixity of Volatility in the Fire; and this 
again is exceedingly ſurpriſing. For after it has rendered all 
Bodies, the moſt fixed not excepted, fo volatile, that they 
vill riſe with the gentle Heat of a Bath, yet itſelf remains 
< fixed at the- Bottom, nor aſcends with them. In the mean 
Time, however, the Alcabeft itſelf is ſo volatile, that it riſes 
in Diſtillation, together with the Bodies it has diſſolyed in 
© the ſecond Degree of a Sand-heat. And hence it may, by 
£ Diſtillation be drawn off from common Mercury, which it 
6 fixes and coagulates.” Hence, therefore, the ſmall Compaſs 
of Heat is exactly determined within which the whole Power 
of this Alcaheft exerts itſelf upon all Bodies in Nature. 
Laſtly, before we quit this Subject, we muſt obſerve, that 
this Solvend, which thus remains intire in all its Operations, 
nor is ever overcome, or fatigued by the Reſiſtance it meets 
with from any Thing, does yet acknowledge one Body in Na- 
ture with which it may be ſo united, as to be brought into 
Wedlock with it. This appears evident, by conſidering the 
Text of the Author, © Chymiſtry was ſolicitous about finding 
out a Body, which ſhould have fo great a Sympathy of Pu- 
* rity that it ſhould not be diſſipated by. any Cortumpent, 
And at laſt, Religion was aſtoniſhed to ſee a Liquor diſco- 
vered, which being reduced to the leaſt poſſible Atoms in 
Nature, remained ſingle, and diſdained to be wedded to any 
Ferment. Its Tranſmutation therefore was defpaired of, as 
it could not find. any worthier Body with which it might 


| ** two great Advantages above all others: In the be united. But the Labour of Wiſdom found out an ano- 


5 matous Body in Nature, which roſe without any —_— 
* cible 


. 
= — #7 _ 
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© cible Ferment different from itſelf. This Serpent bit itſelf, 
©* revived from its Poiſon, and afterwards knew no Death.” So 
that we ſee here the Conjunction of two Things which were in 
ſome Meaſure different. But he intimates this ſtill more plainly 
and diſtinctly. He ſays, That one and the fame Liquor, Alcabeſt, 
© reduces all the tangible Bodies in the Univerſe to their firſt 


'© Life, without any Alteration in itſelf, or Diminution of its 


© Strength, but is brought under the Yoke, and altered by its 
© equal alone. But he comes ſtill nearer the Affair when he 
tells us, That when Mercury is perfectly freed from the oti- 
© inal Sulphur, which intimately adheres to it, it is not after- 


© wards mutable by any Fire, but immediately deſtroys all other 


«© Seeds, except its Equal.” | | | 

This is the tele pow Helment has ſaid on the Subject of 
the Alcaheft, and the Whole muſt reſt upon his Authority, be- 
cauſe no other Author, I have met with, ſpeaks of it in ſuch 
Terms. The antient Philoſophers and Chymiſts ſeem to have 
been utterly unacquainted with it, at leaſt they no where men- 
tion it, though, of all the Deſiderata in Phyſic, this is of the 
greateſt Importance. k + 
What has been ſaid on this Subject, will undoubtedly raiſe a 
Curioſity of knowing, in what Kind of Matter the Alcahe/? 
ought to be looked for. Ir is for this Reaſon I will expatiate a 
little upon this Subject, having made an incredible Variety of 
Experiments, many of which I have had Reaſon to regret, and 
heartily repent of. | 

Paracelſus had a Liquor, which he prepared, by an infinitely 
tedious Circulation, from Sea Salt, in which Nature has placed 
the greateſt Degree of Perfection. This, by an indefatigable 
Induftry, he reduced to a perpetual, Oil, and then he called it 
the Ens primum Salium, Oleum Salis, Liquor Salis, Aqua Salis, 
Circulatus Sal minor, Circulatum minus. And the troubleſome 
Preparation of this Sal Circulatus is deſcribed without any Thing 
obſcure in it, unleſs that he does not explain what the Spirit of 
Wine is, which is required to ſeparate the impure from the 
pure. This agrees exactly with the Opinion of Van Helmont ; 
for he ſays, that © The Salt of Bodies, being ſome Number of 
© Times cohobated with the Sal Circulatus of Paracelſus, is con- 
© yerted into Water. And hence he aſcribes the Virtues of the 
Alcabeft to the Ens primum Salium ; and ſays, that * By the Sal 
© Circulatus all Poiſons die. Hence he calls it The moſt ſu- 
© preme and happy Salt, which is reduced to the ultimate De- 
gree both of Purity and Subtilty, and hence pervades every 
Thing, that alone remaining immutable during its Operation, 
< whilſt it readily diſſolves every Thing elſe. This Sal Circula- 
< tum acts wonderfully upon Oil and Spirit of Wine. This Sal 
Circulatus 1 Liquor of their Concrete; 
© and with that may be prepared the Ludus,” 

But Paracelſus had another SOLVENT much more powerful 
than the former Circulatum minus, and much more difficult to 
arrive at the Knowledge of, which therefore he called his 
Circulatum majus, Archidex. 10. C. 4. And hence, in the ſame 
Place, he calls it AMateries Mercurii Salis; and afterwards; 
Living Fire, Archid. 10. C. 4. In common Mercury he ac- 
knowledges a moſt perfect Fire, and a latent, celeſtial Life, and 


that the Quinteſſence of Mercury is celeſtial Fire, if it is diſſolved 


with its Mother, viz. an Arcanum of Salt, Archidar. 10. C. 6. 
When theſe two, therefore, are intimately united by a true 
Union, and together rendered pure, ſubtile, and volatile, then 
ſeems to ariſe that wonderful mercurial Water, which he de- 
ſcribes in the Chapter de Corrodente ſpeci ſico, where he ſays, 
© That Gold fo dies there, that it continues to be Gold no 


© longer ; whereas, in all other Corroſions of Gold, the Gold 


© js only divided into very ſmall Particles, but ſtill remains the 
* ſame true Gold, and, by an artificial Reduction, may be al- 
© -ways recovered again, By this Art, therefore, there is a per- 
b fd | Marriage of Water with Water : For Water is twofold; 
© viz. a common Water, which reſides in Salt, and a metallic 


Water, which is found in Mercury, both which however 


© have the ſame Root.” All this ſeems to have been underſtood by 
Van Helmont exactly in the ſame Manner, and therefore I ſhall 
juſt add what he has ſaid upon it, as follows: The internal Mer- 


© cury of Metals, perfectly freed from every Taint of a metal- 


© line Sulphur, coheres together with an indiſſoluble Union, fo 
< that it radically reſiſts all poſſible Diviſion, either by Nature or 
Art. Nor could I learn the Nature of Water, except under 
© the Rod prepared from Mercury's Wand. And I found- the 
Nature of Mercury adequate to Water; for it does not con- 
© tain the leaſt Earth in it, but is always the Son of Water 
c alone. And he ſays, with all the antient Alchemiſts, If I 
© had not ſeen, that Mercury eludes all the Labour of the Artiſts 
c ſo, that it either flies all off from the Fire till intire, or elſe 
© all remains in it, and in both Caſes retains its immutable and 
© primitive Identity, and the anatic Homogeneity of its Identity, 
6 I hould ſay that that Art was not true, which is true without 
© any Falſity, and by far the moſt true of all others, So that 
that is above is like that which is beneath, and the contrary. 
And hence it is abſolutely impoſſible either for Art or Nature 
© to find any different Parts in the Homogeneity of Mercury, 


© not even by the Acabeft itſelf, as Mercury is more ſimple than 


5 even Gold, and formed with a greater anatic Identity: and 


ee 


© hence. therefore Mercury is as indeſtruCtible as the p 
* themſelves. Hence all ſublunary Things are too we, n 
due pure Mercury, or to penetrate, alter, or defile ; 
© mains ſecure in Air, Fire, and the acrid Liquor, 1 a 
* affected by any Solvent, much leſs penetrated by A1 
therefore there is nothing in Nature like this pure 1, 
no not at a Diſtance, It reſembles the Ens prinun of M 


k 
t. | 


Mercy 


© and comes very near it, and at laſt, exiſting actually 


© is not as a conſtitutive Part of Things. 


{ 
From theſe p wy 


© we know that it is brought under the Yoke, and chap 


© its Equal alone : For this anomalous 


Body in Nature | 


© without any commiſcible Ferment different from it{«1f. A. 
© bit itſelf, revived from the Poiſon, and afterward ln. 


© Death.” 


Thus we have the Hiſtory of the Alcaheſt of Paracelſy N 
Van Helmont, extracted from their own Writings wich! 


utmoſt Accuracy, Hence it evidently 


appears that it ; 


vain to ſeek for this univerſal Menſtruum in human nj 
or any of its Productions. Nor can it ever be found in In 
or any of its Preparations, though this may be ſubſtitugy] 
Vice- Roy to the Prince, Nor can Phoſphorus ever be ww 
to it; becauſe its Properties that have been ſpecifed ] 
not allow of it. Hence alſo it appears that Glauber ; 
taken, when he ſearches for it in the fixed Alcali cf Ng 
as is Zwelfer in expecting to find it in the extremch g 
Spirit of Vinegar, diſtilled from Verdigreaſe. Nor dag 
celebrated Guernerus Rolfincius feem to have had a better 

of it, when he ſuppoſed it to be procurable from a fixed th 
as its Baſis, and a mineral, vegetable, or animal Adil; 

from Salt of Tartar, and Vinegar of Antimony, a mez | 


triolated Tartar is produced; from Salt 


of Tartar, and 


gar, a Tartarus Tartariſatus; and from Salt of Tartar fm 
ed with acid Whey, only a more precious Tartarus Tax 
ſatus. Nor does the Addition of Sal Ammoniac much! 
Caſe, See Eph. Germ. D. 1. An. 6,7. p. 193--196. 4, A 
deed, Nobody in the Deſcription of the Alcabeſi has come tex 


to the Sentiments of Paracelſus and Van 


Helmont, than h 


Johannes Taber, in his Manuſcript upon the Subject «| 
chemy, wrote to the moſt ſerene Duke of Holſtein, wid 


printed in Eph. Germ. D. 2. An. 8. App. 


p. III. 117, in * 


are theſe remarkable Words, which confirm my 0 
© The Liquor Alcabeſt is a mercurial, pure, metallic Spit, 
© united to its own proper natural Body, that theſe two hn 
© one inſeparable indeſtructible Being, deſtroying every Th 
© elſe, and converting them into their firſt Matter, {tit 
true Mercurius Philoſophorum, prepared from the mineral 
dom, joined to its own. Body, inſeparable from it, tr 


© milky, buttery Liquor, penetrating, 
* Thing. This is of two Sorts, ſimple 


and diſſolving c 
and compound. 


Simple is made from a pure metallic Acid, and a pure u 


Salt, rendered volatile with its Spirit; 
© this is extremely difficult. But that of 


and the Prep 
the Compound, 8 


© far more ſo ; for this is prepared from a mineral Acid, # 


© pure animal and vegetable Salt. The Liquor Alcabeſ, ul 
perfect pure Mercurius Philoſophorum, is like Fire, of u 
© corruptible, unalterable Nature, reducing every Thing! 
© firſt Matter,” And the ingenious Joachim Bechers l 
Phyſica Subterranea, is almoſt of the ſame Opinion; frif 
ſerts, that he has diſcovered in Sea-falt, a certain arſenic 
mercurificating Power, which was it but ſeparated, 10 
would be the Alcabeſt itſelf, which nevertheleſs would 
different from the Mercurius Philoſophorum, Hence Wh 
itſelf; he looks upon as a ſulphureo-metalline Subſtancy 
of itſelf would be ſolid, and which receives all its Fludl 
an arſenical Sulphur of common Salt. This very ſubtil 
jecture, I wiſh be had more clearly demonſtrated. 
of his Argument amounts to this : * The pureſt Silve!, © 
ed by Spirit of Nitre, and precipitated by Spirit of 4 
© becomes volatile, and then eaſily diſpoſed to pat 1 
Mercury; and therefore Sea-ſalt can change the 
from their fixed Nature, into true Mercury. If [ 
aſked, if I believe that any of the Chy 
ſeſſed of this grand Arcanum ? I ſhould anſwer * 
Helmont complains, that the Bottle was once given * 
that it was taken away again, and therefore he could 
many Experiments with that Liquor: And Parace 
ſay ſo many and ſo great Things of his Solvent, and * 
is difficult to determine any Thing about it with a 


of Certainty. This, however, I will 


if you examine Sea- ſalt and Mercury, by ever 
thod 2 will never repent of 
try. | 


haave's Chymiſtr 


Ig 

Boerhaave has ſaid ſo much on the Subject of 9 
that T have only to add, that Van Helmont's Circus 
nus is ſaid to be prepared by a Circulation of nine © 
equal Parts of Spirit of Urine rectified three Lo” 4 
or highly rectified Spirit of Wine, and Vinegar 4 100 
who are acquainted with the great _— tt 
be produced by theſe ſeparately, will readily be e 1% 
an intimate Union may be converted into am 


Tho 


capable of doing ſurpriſing Things; e 


miſts were „ | 


js e 


venture to 4 


chym 
your Trouble.“ 


ſpecially 8 F 


— 
= i 


— _ Zea. ,,]. 


—— 


. 


„ Menſtrua, as this muſt be will at upon ſome 
tural dena, are not otherwiſe diſſoluble by acid, 
Pad ery, or ſpirituous Menſtrua. ; 
e Tofert on the Authority of a Gentleman who had it 
b son of Helmont's, who lived for ſome Years at the 


r, under the Favour and Protection of the 
Fer Grandmother to the preſent King of Great 


n. | . Chy- 
ALKALIT, a Word much uſed by the Chy 
wy y Body which is eſteemed the Reverſe of an 


3 bimfieal Theories have been ſpun out by Chy- 


; h 
1 upon a Suppoſition of a certain 


ing betwixt theſe two. This is therefore an Ar- 
of 1 enough to deſerve a ſtrict Examination, 
I ſhall therefore beſtow upon it, in Hopes of giving a juſt 
r ſome Things not commonly known, unleſs to Chymiſts 

: ical Turn, and thoſe perhaps of the firſt Rank. 

philoſophica , 
11, a Word well known upon the Eaſtern Coaſts, and 
ypt, ſignifies a certain Herb, replete with Salt, which 
Fabout the Sea-ſhore, and the Banks of the Nile, and al- 
g of the celebrated River Belus in Syria, as _ aſſures 
In the Teſtimony of antient Authors, This lant, if 
when it arrives to its full Growth, produces Aſhes re- 
le for their ſalt, acrid Taſte, an Evidence of its abound- 
ich Salt. When theſe Aſhes are boiled in Water, they 
n trong, acrid, ſalt Lixivium, or Lye, conſiſting of the 
,mmunicated by them to the Water, which being proper- 
rated, there remains a greyiſh Part, which will neither 
in Water, nor burn in the Fire, but is perfectly in- 
and of the Nature of Earth. If this Lixivium, or Lye, 
orated to a Dryneſs in an iron Veſſel, a white ſolid Maſs, 
Moſt acrid cauſtic Taſte, and perfectly ſoluble in Water, 
behind. Since, therefore, Lix in the Latin Tongue ſig- 
Aſhes, and Lixa, a Maker of Aſhes, hence Pliny very pro- 
Gays, Cinerum Liriuium. L. 39. C. 99. and Lixivium Ci- 
14. C. 2. 25. L. 15. C. 18. And Columella calls Wa- 
en it is impregnated with this Salt, and filtered, Lixivium, 
C. 41. All theſe Salts, therefore, are properly enough 
Lixivious Salts. By Terms, however, already received, 
re called Alcalies, or Alcaline Salts. They are alſo called 
ne Rochetta, Soda, or Zoda, From this Salt, and the 
of all Stones that ſtrike Fire with Steel, may be prepar- 
it for the making of Glaſs. , Theſe alſo quickened with 
and mixed with any oily Subſtances whatever, are con- 
into Soap, The beſt of this Sort of Salt is brought 
Alexandria in Egypt and Tripoli. 
all our phyſical Knowledge of Things depends upon the 
eries which our Senſes make iti hatural Bodies, hence 
ir Characteriſtics muſt be taken only from fuch ſenſible 
hus diſcovered, Nor are we able to diſtinguiſh Bodies in 
ther Manner. The following Characters therefore of 
ali, may be laid down as genuine, and ſufficient for the 
les both of the Chymiſt, the Philoſopher, and Phy- 


A fixed Alcdline Salt is produced from a vegetable Sub- 


It is only prepared from a Vegetable by the Action of Fite, 
d Converts it into Aſhes, | 
When it is thus prepared, it will remain a conſiderable 
in the Fire, thus demonſtrating its Fixity. | 
In 2 moiſt Air, it perfectly diſſolves and depoſites ſome 
being impatient of a continued Dryneſs, if any Part of 
Ir has Acceſs to it. MPs 
It impreſſes an acrimoriidus Taſte upon the Tongue, 
Flat cauſtic; and it excitts a Taſte of Urine, on which 
nt theſe Salts have, though not very properly, been call- 
us Salts, For the Taſte of this Salt does not reſemble 
If Urine, at the firſt Application. But when this has been 
Mouth ſome Time, and by its Stimulation cauſed a Diſ- 


Saliva, depoſits all their Acid on the fixed Ahall, and 
* volatile and alcaline, and then impreſs upon the 
a diſagreeable urinous Taſte, of which this is the true 


This Salt, when it is perfectly pure and withvut Mix- 
has not the leaſt Smell, being — fixed; even in 
Ire, But as it attracts every Acid, if it meets with any 
which contains a volatile altaline Salt, fixed by an A- 
pnd therefore without any Smell, it then immediately ab- 


*ndered volatile, affects the Organs with an alcaline Smell, 
| belly aſcribed to the fixed Salt. This appears evident- 
v Tr a fixed alcaline Salt with warm freſh Urine, up- 
uch the Liquor that was inodorous before, inſtantly emits 
lp "Pang alcaline Smell. » W 1 673 tf. 

dead when Property of this Salt" is, that when mixed with 
veſcer tever, it immediately produces an Ebullition and 
M. * and afterwards.is ſo intimately united with it in- 
ne that if the Saturation is compleat, the Compound 
n no Sign, either of an Alaali or an Acid, but there 


of the Saliva, then the fleutral animal Salts which are 


the Acid, and the Alcali being by this Means diſengaged, 


A L C 


is always by this Means produced a Salt of another Nature, 


which is uſually called Neutral. VA MY 
8. If a pure fixed Alcali is mixed with the Juice of the Turn- 
ſole, Roſes, or Violets, it preſently changes their natural Co- 
Jour, which is a Kind of Purple, into a Green. 
9. When this Alcaline Salt is applied for ſome Time to a hu- 
man Body that is warm, and conſequently exhales ſome Moi- 
ſture, it excites an acute Inflammation, attended . with all its 
Symptoms, which ſoon becomes a grey, hard, dead, and often 
black Eſcar, it is therefore capable of producing a true Sphace- 
Jus, or Mortification, 


10. All theſe Salts have the Faculty of deterging and cleanſ- 


ing, which is not the Caſe with Reſpect to thoſe called Neutral, 
Theſe then are the Marks by which fixed Alcaline Salts may be 
known and diſtinguiſhed from all others ; and by theſe we 
ſhall be enabled to avoid Confuſion, 

Such alcaline fixed Salts may be alſo procured from any crude; 
freſh Vegetable, burnt to Aſhes, and treated in the Manner 
above mentioned. But ſome Plants, by this Management, yield 
a very ſmall Quantity. Such are thoſe, which, when crude, 
have a pungent Smell, which ſtrikes the Noſe, and. makes the 
Eyes water ; for almoſt all the Salt of the Plants is volatile, 
and is diſſipated by the Heat of the Fire. Garlic, the bulbous 
vomiting Roots, Guts, Scurvygraſs, Ladies-ſmock, Rockets, 
Hedge-muſtard, Creſſes, Radiſhes, Rapes, Squills, Leeks, Mu- 


ſtard, and the like, are of this Claſs, in which Nature has ſo 


far perfected their Alcaline Sait as to rendet them volatile, as 
in Animate. q 

Theſe lixivious acrid Salts, have been known to the Antients, 
in almoſt all Ages of which we have any Account. Ariſtotle 
tells us, that the Aſhes of burnt Reeds and Bulruſhes, boiled 
in Water, yield a plentiful Salt. And Varro, de Re Ruftica, 
informs us, that ſome People about the Rhine, having neither 
Foſſil, nor Sea-falt, inſtead of thoſe, made Uſe of a ſalt Coal, 
which they prepared from ſome Sorts of Wood, burnt : From 


which is is plain, that they, knew a Method of preparing theſe 


Salts, not unlike that of Trachenius, ſo as to make them leſs 


acrid, and to come nearer to the Nature of the native neu- 


tral Salts. Hence Pliny aſſerts, that Aſhes have the Quality of 
Salt, but are milder. And that the burnt Fæces of Wine have 


the Virtues of Nitre (the antient Nitre). And in another 
Place he ſpeaks of the Nitre produced from burnt Oak, which, 


he laps, yields but a ſmall Quantity, L. 31. C. 10. We far- 
ther 


n from Pliny, that Aſhes were in his Time uſed medi- 


cinally, and the Lixivium made of them drank as a Remedy, 
All theſe. Authorities; to which more might be added, ſuffi- 


ciently evince, that the Diſcovery of Alcalies is not ſo modern 


...... P | | 

No Native Salts have yet been diſcovered, with which the 
preceding Characteriſtics agree, Alcaline Salts being procured 
from vegetable Subſtances only, by the Action of Fire. But 
ſince the firſt Calcination of Vegetables that ever happened in 
the World, theſe Salts have been produced. Hence therefore, 
in all Ages and Places where this has happened, there muſt 
have been a prodigious Quantity of this Salt generated, which 


always is at laſt together with the Aſhes returned to the Earth. 


In the Revolution, therefore, of ſuch a Number of Years, 


the whole Earth muſt have been converted into this Salt, 
provided it was immutable. But this is not the Caſe, for theſe 
Salts, when committed to the Earth, render it indeed fruitful, 
but then they loſe their alca/ine. Nature, and, imbibing the Acid 


of the Air, become neutral Salts, and act as ſuch. .- 


It is farther remarkable, that no Plant which ever grows up- 
on the Surface of the Earth, if it was ſuffered to grow dry, 


carious, and rotten, would ever yield a ſingle Grain of a. fixed 


Alcdli; but on the Contrary, they are always either diſſipat- 
ed into ſuch minute volatile Particles, as eſcape the Notice 
of our Senſes, or leave behind them, a Subſtance, which upon 
Examination appears to be ſimple Earth. This Experiment, 


therefore, ' confirmed univerſally in all Ages, evidently demon- 
ftrates, that Nature never produces a fixed Alcaline Salt, either 
in the Solids or Fluids of Vegetables. | _ 
Hence it is certain, that fixed Alcaline Salts ye their ſpeci- 
fic Nature imparted to them by Fire, and not by any natural 


vegetable Operation. But this is till” farther evinced by the 


following Experiment, which never fails to ſucceed in the ſame 


Manner: Take any Vegetables, which; if burnt, would yield a 


large Quantity of a fixed Alcaline Salt, let them be reduced to 


Putrefaftion by Art, fo that their whole Subſtance ſhall be 


perfectly putrefied, they will then be. rendered exceedingly feetid, 
and a' great Part of thetn volatile, and, if they are burnt in an 
open Fire, will not yield the leaſt Portion of a fixed Salt, but 
what. remains will be à perfectly inſipid Earth. If therefore 
we view this Experiment in a juſt Light, we muſt be of Opia 
nion, that fixed Aluline Salts are, as much the Creature of 
Fire as Glaſs, which Nobody ever ſuſpected to be a vegetable 
Production, though vegetable 4lcaline Salts enter its Compoſiti- 
on, and are neceſſary to its Exiſtence, _ 5 
It muſt alſo. be remembered, that theſe Mlcaline Salts are 
capable of being reſolved. i to n Part chat is oe 


5 aw 
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hard; bitter, and r pays z into a fimple Earth z and 
into an Alcaline Salt, that is ſtronger and more pure: And 
thus we may obſerve that theſe Atcalme Salts are no fimple 
Bodies; but that they are compounded of different Parts united, 
ther, and that the Conjunction of their Principles into one 
which has the Appearance of being homogeneous, is ef- 


ALC 


white terreſtrial Powder, which bein 
the Salt that adheres to it, 
Earth, * ſuch exactly as that, which remained, of! 
Aſhes after the Salt was all extracted. If 
Tartar per Deliguium and dry it, calcine 
before, it will diſſolve again, and you will haye 
and always ſome Earth remaining; 


g thoroughly | 
will appear to be at ae 


} ou tk t 
It, an 
Air as ; po 


FeQed by the Strength of che Fire. Hence it will follow, that, ' per. Deliguium, 
Natute never acts by fixed Alcaline Salts, as by her proper In- Operation is repea 


ſtruments, unleſs when are received firſt prepa 
Fire. 2 that even bx 4. ſhe _—_ Uſe of them, thus 
prepared, in bringing about her Purpoſes, 
them, as they — pounded of the three above · mentioned 
Principles; to which, however, as a fourth Part, there till 
ſeems to remain a Portion of Oil, as many Arguments evince- 
Hlente it appears, that as theſe fixed Alcaline Salts are ren- 
dered more and more ſimple by a Separation of their. conſti- 
tuent Parts, the Salt that thus ariſes will be continually different; 
for that which remains after a Separation of ſome of its Prin- 
ciples, will always be of another, and more ſimple Nature, 
and conſequently will have a different Power of acting. Thus, 
in Pot-aſh, which yields the beſt Alcali, a conſiderable Part 
of it is a bitter, hard, pellucid Salt, which does not 
very readily diſſolve in Water, I this is carefully ſeparated 
from the reſt, a purer Alcali is obtained, fitter than the former, 
before this Separation, ſor many Operations that are perform 
ed by Alcalies, © | * 

It is farther to be obſerved, that theſe Alcaline Salts may be 
greatly altered by the caſual Admixture of ſome other Body, 
whilſt the Vegetables are burning, which being alſo of a fixed 
Nature, may be united with them, and remain in the Aſhes. 
Suppoſe, - for Inſtance, that Nitre ſhould happen to come among 
them; then this being fixed with the other vegetable Salt, 
would produce an'Flcak, to which, if Oil of Vitriol was added, 
is would emit a fetid Fume, that would in Smell reſemble Spi- 
rit of Nitre, which never is the Caſe, if the Alcali is pure. 
The fame is true with Reſpect to Sea-ſalt, and many others. 
And laſtly, we miſt take Notice, that the very Burning of 
Vegetables, as it is performed in a different Manner, will pro- 
duce different Salts 3 for it is a known Truth, that if the 
ſame Vegetable is burnt ſuddenly in a briſk ſtrong Fire, it will 
yield a Salt different from what is produced by burning it in 
a flow ſmothering Fire. 

Amongſt Akaline Salts, the moſt common is that which is 
uſually called Pu- aſb. This is imported in great Quantities from 
Courland, Ruſſia, Poland, and other Parts of the North, where 
it is prepared from the Wood of green Firs,” Pines, Oaks, and 
others of a like Nature, of which they make large Piles in pro- 
per Trenches, and burn them till they are reduced to Aſhes. 
Theſe are immediately fifted, and were by the Antients call- 
ed Lix, by the Moderns Cineres Clavellati, a Name taken from 
the Clave, or Clavi, Billets, into which the Wood is cleft, to 
make it burn more readily, Theſe Aſhes are then diſſolved 
in boiling Water, and when the Liquor, which contains the 
Salt, is depurated by Subſiding, it is poured off clear, and makes 
a Lixivium. This is immediately put into large Copper Veſ- 
ſels, and is there boiled for the Space of three Days and Nights, 
till at laſt a Salt is left, which takes the Name of Por- aſb, from 
the Pots the Lixivium is boiled in. This Salt, whilſt it is hot 
and dry, muſt be put up in Caſks, made of dry Wood, and 

hich is not impregnated with Oil of any Kind, and by this 

cans it may be preſerved dry; otherwiſe,” if it is expoſed to 
the Air, eſpecially one that is moiſt, it will run into a pin- 
guious alcaline Fluid, exactly like Oil of Tartar per Deligquium. 
By the. Manner in which theſe fixed alcaline Salts are pro- 
duced, one would not ſuſpect them to contain any conſidera- 
ble Quantity of Earth, and yet upon Examination, we find they 
yield a great deal, even after they have been rendered: as pure 
23 it is poffible to make them. 'The Truth of this will be evin- 
ced by the following Proceſs : 4 08. BEI: 120195 hath 
"Take a ftrong Taxiviam of vegetable Aſhes, and by ſuffer- 
ing it to ſtand quiet for a long Time, let all the terreftrial 
Fæces ſubſide to the Bottom; and by this Means, it will be 
ſo depurated, as to become as limpid as Water: Let it then be 
depurated by repeated Filtrations till it become as clear as Cry- 
al, | This Liquor then, if examined with a Microſcope-ever 
{6 nicely, will not difcover the leaft Sign of any terreſtrial Sub- 
ſtance. Then take this pure Lixivium, and put it into a 
clean Veſſel, and in a quiet Place, as free as poſſible from Duſt, 
reduce it to — 2 — then in a clean 
iton Pot evaporate this thy iquor to a Dryneſi, keeping it 
continually ſtirring with an iron Spatula; and by this Means, 
vou Will procure ah "exceeding Alcaline "Salt. 


ted a ſufficient Number of Time 
red by the greateſt Part of the fixed Alcaline Salt will be redu 
imple Earth, which in burning was united with 
formed the AI 

now by many Cain 
d fro1 th, and ſet at Liberty f 
e ted into the Air, and leaves the Earth abæ 
all this, Earth, however, is collected together, and wigy 
will be found a good deal lighter than the Salt a 
of; this Decreaſe in its Weight evidently 
Part of the Salt was rendered volatile, an 
this Experiment, therefore, conſtantly ſucceeds in t 
we cannot but conclude, that this Earth, thus ifcovend | 
really exiſt before in the fixed Alcaline Salt, fro 
by this Means procured, and. that in fo latent a 
ſuffered itſelf, during that Time, 


ſhe only operates by Principle, both which, joined together, 
7 which faline Principle bein 

Solutions ſeparated from its 
and is diſſipa 


ut at firſt nag 
evimcing, 
d thus Carr 


m which z 

be perfect] - 
: to r Gila 
Water, which otherwiſe is ſo repugnant te N 4. 1 
And hence, thereſore, it farther appears, that the pureſt [a 
1 it * united with ſome other Princi 

in Water, though it is in no 

when alone. | 1 tn 

But it often 
that the Alcali changes 


ple, is fotally dl 
ree ſoluble in N 


happens during the Repetition of this Oper 
5 its firſt Nature, and is conver ik 
neutral Salt, which eaſily melts in the Fire like Wa: 
hence ſome Chymiſts have vainly 

Maſters of that great Secret, an inc 

which the antient Chymiſts ſo high 

from the volatile Acid in the Air, applying ite uf 

Salt, and being united with it, by which Mcans a new | 

of Salt is produced, compoun 
and hence eaſily melting in the Fire, but deprived d i 
Alcaline Virtue. 

A fixed Alcali, procured in the Manner above dd 
has, above all others, every Mark of an Alcali, Tl 
therefore, we may fix as a Standard for all of this Kind, yi 
Character of which we may examine any Salts that vet 
Doubt about, whether they belong 
thus we learn, that Alcaline Salts, 
no Means homogeneous, but compoſed of different Pn 
Amangit theſe, the true ſaline Part is greatly lh, | 
might be imagined, and when it is alone it is volath 
eſcapes the Notice of our Senſes, inſomuch that as jet m 
not come to a Knowledge of its proper Nature. 

The Juice preſſed from ripe Gra 
Operation, it is called Muſt. After tif 

mentation is over, and the thicker, Fæces ſubſide, and i 

ſtood a ſufficient Time quiet in the Caſk, it beams 

pid, fine, and, in Appearance, homog | 
new Wine, after having depoſited theſe Fæces, which arc 
the Lees, or Mother, of Wine, and which were furt «ap 
in the Muſt, then elevated into Flowers, or Yeaſt, d 
wards ſubſiding; are collected at the Bottom of the Velſd. | 
Wine, when it is thus become fine, if it is drawn of i! 
Lees into a clean Veſſel, leayes all theſe thick Fzcs behind 
from which, by preſſing them ſtrongly through thick 
Bags, a turbid Wine is procured, which is uſed for 
ſtrongeſt Vinegar, , If the 
Bags, and are formed into Ca 
they are fifted, diſſolved in Water, and depurat 
ſiding Earth, yield a clear Lixiv ium. 
tion, in large Veſſels produces a Salt, very li 
but more pure, and more acrid. This, then, 1 a fcb 
cies of fixed Akaline Salts, which by the preceding Tam 
tion ſeem to be rendered more ſubtile than the former. 

If Wine, thus ſermented, defecated,. and fende 
drawn off into a clean Caſk, and ſtan 1 
begin to appear ſmall ſhining Bodies in 

cles of Glaſs, which gradually uniting 
SGlobules, which fix upon every Part c 

Wine reaches, and thus, by Degr 

whole Surface with a Kind of tony Matter, called, 

Reaſon, very properly, by the Germans, Mus- Sim 

Chymiſts, Tarvar. - This is always 
When' this is ted in the Manner above-mentioned. | 


t bought, that they 
ed, Alcaln 


y extolled, But thiq 
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to this Claſs, or not. 
procured by burniug, 3 


ſpontaneouſly term 
and during this M 


eneous. This 6 


Fxces that ſtill remain 1 
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ed from ib 


And this, by bil 
like the 1 


s for ſome Tic! 
will then 


the Ve 
crultrate 


of an acid 


fermented, 


done, put this Salt into a clean Crucible,” and with a Tile o- - When Tartar is diſtilled, a very bac 
ver it over as cloſe as poſſible, and in this Condition commit Bottom of the Retort, which is 
it to a very ſtrong Fire till it is melted! Then pour it out into · ingly acrid ; and this is the only 


a warm braſs Mortar, and with a hot Peſtil rub it immediately 
into a Powder. Let this Powder then be put into a large glaſs 

Baſon, and be thus expoſed to the Air iu a Place freerom Duſt, 
and the Salt in a very ſhort Time Wil be intirely diflolved into 
4 Liquor perſectiy fluid, whilſt to de Bottom there will fall a 
oF 2 i {7 4 ©* 8 


. 


Alcaline, 


ſectl 
Method known Q 1 
fixed, alcaline, acrid, | vegetable Alcali in à clo 
> Subſtances whatever, ., when. 


other 
black Cool, : 
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er and burnt in an open Fire, it yield a White 
* wr fixed Alcalies, the moſt. acrid and pure. 
＋ riſing Experiment, we learn, how much Fermen- 
bes the Production of an Alcali, though at the 
ns it always heightens, and EVER generates an Acid. 
ales and Acids, therefore, are more readily pr 

- Afiſtance of Fermentation, than without it; which Ob- 
ton, certainly, is of great Importance, though very little 


rn Notice of. 


; are at laſt brought to their greateſt alca/ine 
1 N ſo perfectly alike, that they can ſcaroely 
- m{tance, wherein differ, which is, that Glaſs 
N R ſame R different fixed Salts, will 
a little with Reſpect to Colour, ſo that what is prepared 
the Alcaline Salt of Fern, ſhall be different from that made 
any other Salt. But Chymiſts are very ſenſible, that a 
mall Matter will make a conſiderable Alteration. in the 
of Glaſs 3 thus, Pounding the Salt in a metal or mar- 
ortar, will produce a Difference. Hence it ſeems poſſi- 
that ſomething metalline may inſinuate itſelf into Vegeta- 
which being naturally fixed in the Fire, may impart Pro- 
« to the Salts which eſcape the Notice of our Senſes, till 
diſcover themſelves in the Colour of the Glaſs produced 
them. It is certain, that Particles of Iron lie concealed 
my Bodies; and perhaps Copper may do the ſame. 
other Sort of fixed Alcaline Salt, which has been diſcovered 
Chymiſts, and accurately, deſcribed by Glauber, is pre- 
| in the following Manner: } 1 
t ſome pure Nitre in a clean Veſſel, let it melt over the 
and it will then ſcarcely have any viſible Motion. Whilſt 
in this State, throw a Piece of burning Coal into it, and 
Inſtant it will produce a great Noiſe, the Coal will be 
ted upon the Surface of the Nitre, till it is conſumed, and 
the Nitre will low quietly again, as before; then throw 
other Piece of Coal as before, and the ſame Appearances 
be renewed, Repeat this till-the Nitre is no longer moved 
te Application of the Coal, and then what remains, will in 
Reſpect anſwer the Character of an Alcaline fixed Salt: 
, for Example, it betrays a cauſtic Acrimony, and an uri- 
Taſte in the Mouth; it raiſes an Ebullition with all 
yn Acids; if ſaturated with an Acid, it is converted into a 
pound Salt, whoſe Nature is determined by that of the 
; and it has the very ſame Effect as the Alcaline Salt de- 
d above, with Reſpe& to the Production of Colours, Pre- 
tions, and Solutions of Bodies. This Salt, however, dif- 
n ſome Reſpects from the former, as it always retains 
[thing of Nitre, which is not utterly deſtroyed by the Pro- 
This does not difcover itſelf, till ſome af the beſt Oil of 
al is poured upon it; but then a Vapour inſtantly ariſes, 
d by its Smell, like that of Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua Fortis, 
ers its nitrous Nature. In this Experiment, the Oil of 
l generally grows black, when it is mixed with the. Alaa- 
hence it appears, that ſomething of the Charcoal is united 
the Alaline Salt. Glauber, therefore, was certainly in the 
in believing this Alcali of Nitre, to be in ſame Meaſure 
ſent from vegetable Alalies; but when he extols its Vir- 
pore all others, it is poſſible his own Diſcovery might be- 
pim-into a little Exaggeration. For he boaſts of the Oil 
Delguim of this. fixed Alcaline. Salt, as if it was the Al- 
* or uniyerſal Solyent, N | 
t a third, and the moſt expeditious Way of producing A 
Salt,” and that in Freat Quantity, is as follsws : 
of the beſt and drieſt Tartar, and Nitre reduced to a. fins 
Tz an equal Quantity; mix them together, and throw 
by 2 little at a Time, into à clean iron Veſſel,, made al- 
red hot, and an inſtantaneous: Deflagration will enſue, 


| _y 8 with Oil of Vitriol, it betrays by the Smell its 
bere is another ſingular Method — of aacriage fixed; fore; 
| ber preparing a fixed, fiery; 
Me 1 from Nitre, and that in a very rh ime, bor 
3 = Antimony is as much as is poſſihle yeprived of its 
Taba metalline Part, hieh remains, is called its Re- 
Jams on Regulus; put it into a elean Crucible, melt it 
f. . 3} 229 when it is in Fuſion, add an eighth Part of the 
and drieſt Nitre, 


} tre, which o 
* hich generall 


acquires golden 


1 of Ac 
Wich is the 


ll Alcalies, from whatever Vegetable produced, when by 


ed from each other. There is, however, one tri- 


know any Body that parts 
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of any Alcali in it, when it is thus fuſed with the metallinePatt 
of Antimony, ac | 
It is probable, in this. Caſe, that the Sulphur. of Antimony is 


very intimately united with the Nitre ; for the Salt thus pro- 
duced, . whilſt it is exceeding dry, and hot, makes a red Tinc- 
ture with pure Spirit of Wine, and that immediately, of an ex- 

ceeding cauſtic. Nature. This Experiment ſucceeds, whether 


the Regulus is made with Iron, according to Suchten's Method, 


cer with, Tartar and Nitre, in the common Way. But this 
Effect will not be produced, fo long as the external Sulphur ad- 


heres to the Antimony, the Experiment then only anſwering, 
when this Part being 


Polychreſton. And what ſtill makes it more extraordinary is, 


that Nitre, if it is kept for a conſiderable Time in Fuſion by 
itſelf, will undergo no Alteration, but remain the ſame.. 


Hence, then, we learn, what fudden and unſuſpected Effects 
are produced by the Combination of Bodies, which it was not 
paſſihle to foreſee ; and that general Concluſions in Phyſics, are 
liable to a great deal of Error. From this Experiment, alſo, 
we may obſerve, how eaſily the whole Subſtance of Nitre grows 
alcalitte, as it were, by mere Contact; for in this Inſtance, it 
is not mixed with the melted Antimony, but only flows at the- 
Top of it. RON. Hs 

The Properties of fed Alcaline Salis are as follows : 
They attract Water very powerfully and at a great Diſtance, 
and from every known Body in which it reſides. This is plain 


to the Eye, for when ſuch an Acali is taken out of à ftrong 


Fire, if it is ſuffered to remain in a very hot Air, cloſe by the 
Fire, where Water can by no other Art be diſcovered, it will 
even there grow moiſt, and diſſolve: And if it is then put into 
a clean, dry, glaſs Veſſel, and dried over the Fire, and the 
Vapour that exhales, is received, and condenſed in an Alembic, 
it will yield again the pure Water which the Aka/; had attract- 
ed. Other Salts, if moiſt before; would have been deprived of 
their Water in the very ſame Degree of Heat, and the ſame 
Place where the dry Alcali attracted Moiſture, Theſe Alca- 
line Salts therefore, are true Magnets to Water; by this they 
are diſſolved, and are ſtrongly united with it; and hence, when 


they are once diſſalved in Water, a Heat equal to that of boi ig 


Water will not perſectly dry them again. | 
Thus, for Iaſtance, Oil of Tartar per Deliguium, will not 
be dried in a Heat of two hundred and fourteen Degrees of the 
common mercurial Thermometer, which is ſufficient to make 
Water bail; but it muſt be put into a metal Veſſel, and kept 
continually ſtirring in a Heat of more than fix hundred Degrees, 
in order to ſeparate all the Water from it: Hence, we ſcarcely 
with its Water with more Difficulty, 
The following Experiments were made with a View of diſ- 
covering the Force with which fixed Akakne Salts attract Wa- 
ter, the Quantity they imbibe, and the Spaces through which 
their attractive Virtue is diffuſed. : 
An Ounce of a fixed Alcalfne Salt, exceedingly pure and 471 
was put into a clean glaſs Baſon, and expoſed to a dry Air, 1 
a ſubterrancous Place, that was every way incloſed, and nat in 
the leaſt diſturbed by any Wind; and in a little Fime, the Wa- 


ter was attracted out of this ſtill Air to the Surface. of 282 


and the Water was thus attracted by the Salt, till the Salt wag 
impregnated with near three Ounces of Water, but being then 
thoraughly ſaturated, it did not imbibe any more. Hence it 
appears, that ſix cubic Feet of Air at leaſt, was required to ſap- 
ply this Salt with ſuch a Quantity of Water. For if we ſuppoſd 
the Weight of Air to that of Water, as one to a thouſand, and 
a cubie Foot af Water ta weigh ſixty- ſour Pounds, then all 
the heavy. Bodies in a cubie Foot of Airs will weigh v of a 
Pound. Let us imagine only half of theſe heavy Corpulcles 
to he pure Water, the other half, all the reſt of 
Bodies contained in the Air, and then it appears that in a 
cubic Foot of Air, there will be about half an Ounce of Water. 
As:this Salt, thereſbre, is capable of attracting Water out of ſo 
large a Spate, we hence [diſcover a- very ſurpriſing Power in 
Nature. Sendivdgius,/ therefore, well obſerved, that the more 
Alaallas. are burnt; the more Water theſe caleined Bodies at- 
tract out of the Air. It is poflible, however, that the Water 
in the Air, at a Diſtance from that which ſurrounds the Alaa- 
line Salt, niay be drawn into this Air, and ſupply the Place of 
that Water which is attracted by the Salt. n MIDU 
But to come at a more accurate Knowledge of this Attraction 
of Water by Alralins Salis, Botrhaave took a large glaſs Bottle, 
very clean, and dry, and hot; as if it had juſt been taken out 
of the Glaſi-Houſe Oven. Into this he put ſome pure Halt of 
Manner abaue deſoribed. He then immediately ſtopped the 
Mouth of the Bottle with a dry Cork, and tied over it a Hog's 
Nladder ſoftened with Oil, and made very ſupple : The Effect 
of this Experiment Was, that the Salt which adhered to the 
Side of the Glaſs, was grown moiſt with the Water contained 
in that ſmall — Air included in the glaſs Bottle, though 
the Air was extremely hot and dry, at the Time that the Bot- 
tle was cloſed, 2. K 


acquires this; Acrimony, as it were, by Contact. 


| ſeparated, the remaining reguline-Part- is 
fuſed with the Nitre. The ſudden Change that is in this Caſe 
effected, is ſo much the more ſurprifing, as Nitre with Sulphur - 
never becomes alcaliaus, but is converted into a bitteriſh Sal 


pohderous ' 


dry alſo, and reduced to Powder, in the 
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'2. It has not yet been determined with any Degree of Cer- 


fainty, whether fixed Alcaline Salts repel Air, or attract it ſo 


ſtrongly, as not to with it again readily. Experiments 
that — been made wich this 27 the Thing dubious. 
It is very certain that Oil of Alcaline Salts per Deliquizm, exa- 
mined by-the Air-Pump, gives not the leaſt Indications of con- 
taining Air, ſince none is to be ' ſeparated from it, when the 


Preſſure of the A is taken away, even though the Oil 
is made very hot in order to expel the Air. On the contrary it 


is certain, that when Alcaline Oils per Deliguium are 
mixed with Oil of Vitriol, from which the Air has been ex- 
tracted by the Air-Pump, a ſurpriſing Quantity of. elaſtic Air 
is produced, or; as it is called, generated. Upon conſidering 
theſe Circumſtances, it appears moſt probable that fixed Alca- 
lins Salts actually attract Air, and unite it with themſelves fo 
ſtrongly, that it is not to be diſlodged, till the Texture of the 
Salt is deſtroyed by the Efferveſcence upon mixing it with an 
Acid, | 

Theſe pure, acrid, fixed, Alcaline Salts, if they 


are mixed with 


the pureſt Alcohol, when they come very hot out of the Fire, at- 


tract it, and unite with it; but if there is the leaſt Mixture of 
Water, either in the Salts or the Alcohol, then the Salts repel 
the Alcohol, nor can they be united by any Art whatever. In 
this Manner, therefore, pure, fixed Alcaline Salts divide ftrong 
Spirit of Wine into two Parts, that are not afterwards miſcible 
with each other, that is, into a Water ſaturated with the Alca- 
line Salt, and into a pure Alcohol, which ſwims at the Top. 
And thus, again, plainly appears the reciprocal Attraction be- 
twixt Water and fixed Alcaline Salts: Take a Pint of the 
pureſt Alcohol, mix with it a ſmall Quantity of Water, and 
then add a dry Alcaline Salt, and the Alcali will in an Inſtant 
draw into it that little Portion of Water, and will appear in the 
Form of a thick Oil about the Sides of the Glaſs ; and, at the 


— Game Time, the Combination of the Alcohol and Water will 


be utterly prevented. 1 of 

- Theſe Alcalme Salts act alſo upon vinous Spirits in another 
Manner: For, as every Spirit drawn by Fire, from Wine of 
any Sort, has always a volatile Acid intermixed with it, the 
Acid being greedily attracted by the Alcaline Salt, the Spirit by 
this Means becomes much more pure, when freed from the Acid 


which adhered to it, and conſequently will be very different, 


beth in its Nature and Virtues, from what it was before this 
be intirely altered, and become a Salt compounded of an Acid 
and Alcali, infomuch that, if it is y ſaturated in this 
Manner, a Salt perfectly neutral will be produced. | 
. Theſe Obſervations direct us to a Method bf preparing a pure 
Alcohol, without Diſtillation, or any Aſſiſtance from Fire; for 
add a ſufficient Quantity of Pot-aſh to common Spirit of Wine, 
and ſtir them about till they are thoroughly mixed together, 
the Water will be attrafted by the Alcaline Salt, and the Alco- 
hol will ſwim at the Top, which, by a gentle Decantation, will 
come off good the firſt Time. If any Doubt remains, whether it 
is quite pure, of not, put ſome more Pot-aſh into the Alcohol thus 
22 and by ſtirring them about, and then pouring the 
iquor off, as before, it may be rendered ſo. In this Opera- 
tion, however, the Spirit of Wine always diſcovers an Oil, 
which before appeared neither in the Spirit of Wine, nor the 
Alcalius Salt, but is generated when they are thus mixed toge- 
ther. 6-20 ; | E . 
Another Property of Alraline Salts is to unite intimately with 
diſtilled vegetable Oils: For if the moſt acrid, pure, dry Alca- 
line Salt is thrown very hot into a diſtilled: Oil, it attracts 
the Oil greedily, with a conſiderable hiſſing Noiſe, and unites 
it ſo with its own Subſtance, that there is immediately formed 
2 Kind of Soap, and the Oil is more firmly united to the Alca- 
line Salt, and the Soap is rendered more perſect, if the Mixture 
is ſet; in a ſubterraneous Place; for by this Means both of them 
become ſemi-volatile, and form à Maſs diſſolvable in Water; 
which is endued with excellent medicinal Virtues. This is the 
Ens parvum Sapientum, the Sapo Helmontianus, the Sal-Valatile 
Tartari of Starkey, and the Correfor of Matthew. It was 
formerly in great Reputation, firſt in England, and afterwards 
all over Europe; for it powerfully reſolves almaſt every Kind 
of viſcid Concretion that is generated from the Humours of the 
buman Body: Hence it incides and attenuates the | tenacious 
Concretions that obſtruct the Veſſels, and at the ſame Time it 
pently ſtimulates the Veſſels themſelves 3 and thus, by acting 
upon the Solids aud Fluids, it promotes the Secretions 
Sweat and Urine, and by theſe Evacuations carries off the 
of many chronical Diſtempers, This Soap alſo intirely alters 
the Nature of many Simples, when digeſted with them, and 
hence, depriviag ſome of their Virulence, imparts to them Vir- 
tues very different from what they naturally poſſeſſed. The 
Chymiſts, however, as is uſual with them, have been too laviſh 
in the Praiſe of this Medi 


which they have extolled as an 


the Succeſs of the Operation, if a ſmall Portion ot the 
Sale Rands above the Oil in the Veſſel, and thus, yy 4 
poſed to the Air, grows ever fo little moiſt. " "Rt 
Fixed Alraline Salts are eaſily united alſo with the 
Oils of Vegetables, or Animals, as is daily ſeen in th; ff 
nation into artificial Soap by the Aſſiſtance of quick j; 
Water and Fire. | | 
But Alcaline Salts remarkably attract all Kind of aq, 
ever, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, and that yy, 
dry or moiſt, pure or diluted. And this Force, vith u 
Alcalies thus attract Acids, is incomparably greater tha 
with which they attract Water: For in this Action, hy 8d 
unite theſe Acids with themſelves, they violently en 
Air that reſides both in the Salt and Acid, whence ni. 
Numbers of Air-bubbles, which ſuddenly appear, any 0 
This Union alſo makes them repel even Water, and wig 
are thus ſaturated, they will eaſily ſuffer themſelves to E 
or deprived of their Water, which before, when ths x 
ſeparated, they retained moſt tenaciouſſy. Pure Oil of h 
for Inſtance, when it is alone, can ſcarcely by any Art he u 
deprived of its Water; Oil of Tartar not without a gry f 
of Difficulty: And yet, when you mix them together, te 
ter is expelled in ſuch a Manner, that a Salt almoſt dry ana 
in the Veſſel under it, as is evident in the Preparation df 
tarus Vitriolatus. The fame is true alſo of other Acid, 
they are combined with an Alcali, This Power hower 
which Meats attract Acids, is limited to certain Boy 
hence there appears a great 1 among them, though 
indeed, ſeems more owing to a Difference in the Acids, thy; 
the Alcalies, Upon this Subject the illuſtrious Hombey | 
communicated to the World many uſeful Obſervations, fa 
which are of Importance enough to deſerve inſerting: 
One Ounce of Salt of Tartar abſorbed all the Acid fron fy 
teen Ounces of the beſt diftilled Vinegar ; and hence, rj 
was dried, it was increaſed in Weight three Drams thi: 
Grains; the remaining Part of the Vinegar was mem inh 
Water. By this Means, then, we diſcover the Prop 
there is between the Acid, and the Water of the Vinegr, 
The ſame 
fram two Ounces five Drams of Spirit of Salt; the Incrat 
Weight, when dried, was three Drams fourteen Grain, 
An Ounce of Salt of Tartar abſorbed all the Acid fra 
Ounce, two Drams, thirty-ſix Grains of Spirit of Nite; 
Increaſe of Weight was three Drams ten Grains, 


Quantity of Salt of Tartar abſorbed al . 
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The ſame Quantity of Salt abſorbed all the Acid fron a 


Ounce, two Drams, thirty Grains of Aqua Fortis; the hu 
Weight was three Drams ſix Grains. 
From five Drams of Oil of Vitriol an Ounce of Salt ef Tat 


abſorbed all the Acid; the Increaſe of Weight in the dried 


was three Drams five Grains, 

As theſe are the principal Acids, we may infer, Firſt, tht 
acid Liquors, though various with Reſpect to their Bulk, 
united with their Water, yet the acid Principle has nex! 
ſame Weight in all. Thus Vinegar, which is the light 
all theſe Acids, increaſed the Weight of the ſame Salt of Tat 
as much as the Oil of Vitriol, which is the heavieſt and [tron 
The fame too is true with Reſpe& to the other Acids, 
Difference | between the greateſt and leaft Increaſe of Ve 
being no more than thirty-one Grains, and that only 1 
Vinegar, and this becauſe the Tartarus Regeneratus, tt 
the compound'Salt formed by the Union of the Salt of 1 
and Acid of the Vinegar, is not dried without 2 valt dt 
Difficulty, 4 
Secondly, Axids ſeem to diffet principally as to the U 
of Water they are diluted with, fince the pure Acid, w 
is extracted, diſcovers always the ſame Weight. I „ 
Ounces, therefore; of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar could by 1 
trivance be reduced to five Drams, by ſeparating dir 
from it only; and collecting the Acid into a ſmaller (uf 
without altering it, it is poſſible that the Vinegar this u 
in Bulk would be as ſtrong as Oil of Vitriol. It b . 


certain, that it would be then capable of ſaturating de 


Quantity of Alcaline Salt, k 

Thirdly, We hence perceive, how great a Part of th | 
Liquors is Water, es d | vl 
-> Fourthly, It is probable, that if theſe acid Salts could * 
tained pure without any Water at all, they would be 4 
in a ſolid Form, This, however, has never yet been f 
pliſhed: Very intenſe Cold has come neareſt it of 105 | 


but not quite compleated it. Hence alſo we may cn | 1 
ſurpriſing Effects Altaline Menſtruums may produce, lf 
act upon Subſtances that have any latent Acid in them, yi 
thoſe that are actually conſolidated, and held deen 1 


. 


icine, 
univerſal Remedy. But it muſt be obſerved, that this Combi - gradua 


nation of a fixed Alaalin Salt and diſtilled Oil can never be 
brought about, if the leaſt Portion of Water ither 

the Salt or Oil; and for this Reaſon: it. is neceſſary the Salts 
with the Oil. It will even hinder 


- 


ſhould be hot when mixed 


5M” 


AL 


Cl there is upon mixing Water with 

E 1 _ — — thus —— is neither Alca- 
E 1 il but neutral, formed by the Union of both. Hence 
3 been called Males, and Alcalies Females, and the 
— of them both Hermaphrodites: The Alcali, the Va- 


a the Acid, the Implent: The Alcali, the Chaos, and the 
1. 1 ing Spirit. | | 
n and Efferveſcence, that appear upon 


Ye 'and an Acid, whilſt the Air and Wa- 
_ p, may poſſibly ariſe, becauſe theſe Bodies 
aſl drive out whatever lies berwixt them, when they 
_k into mutual Contact: And if fo, this Ebullition 
Efervelcence do not ariſe from any Diſagreement, but from 
(fociation of Principles. Hence the following Queries will 
rally ariſe: 1. Whether Acids abound plentifully with Air, 
Allien contain none at all? So far is certain, that the 
veſt Alcali, taken very hot out of the Fire, and fo proba- 
ſeprived of all its Air, will, if jt is thrown into an acid Li- 
i roduce a prodigious Efferveſcence, and a great Quantity 
| Fl be generated, Hence may we not arrive at the true 
4 why Acids, when they are predominant in animal Bo- 
"54 productive of ſo much Flatulency f Do hot neutral 
produced from a Combination of Aſcalies and Acids, loſe 
reateſt Part of their Air; and are they not for this Reaſon 
to be very little flatulent in the human Body? Are not 
or at leaſt aceſcent Bodies, the only Subſtances which are 
ſed to ferment, becauſe of the latent Air they contain ? 
is not this latent Air the Source of that prodigious Quan- 
Air, which is generated by Fermentation ? Does Fer- 
ation therefore naturally tend to the Generation of Acids, 
an intenſe Fire produces Alcalies ? 
om what has been ſaid it appears, that amongſt natural 
s, by which Motion is excited in the Univerſe, we muſt 
 Akalies and Acids, at the Time when theſe are mixed 
her, which Motion ceaſes, as ſoon as ever this Combina- 
3 compleated. 
Motion thus excited ſeems of conſiderable Importance in Vege- 
or rather in preparing the Earth for it. People concerned 
bandry are ſenſible, that frequent P loughing or Digging the 
mellows it, as they call it, and renders it fertile; or, to ſpeak 
bhulſophically, diſunites the Parts of the Earth, which ather- 
ere together, and form large Glebes, and reduces them into 
articles, better ſuited to the ſubſequent Solution they are to un- 
in order to the Production of a Plant. Noto when the Earth 
urnybed with an Alcaline Salt, and that is intimately united 


lng the Water floating in the Air, run into an Oil per Deli- 
and fink into the Ground; the ſame Salts attract alſo the 
the Air, till they are ſaturated, and both together rendered 
« Wilt therefore this Neutralization is effefing, an E er- 
in made leiſurely and by Degrees, as ths Alcaline Salt im- 
Acid, Hence Motion is excited in the Parts of the Soil 
were impregnated with the Alcali, ana by this Motion the 
s of the Barth are ſeparated from eath other, more effettually 
ber by Ploughing or Digging. This Separation is &n excellent 
ative for a future Solution, and indeed is one Step totvards it, 
Sulution of a Body is only the Reducing it into Particles fine 
to fat in the Menſtrnum that diſſolves it, and ſmall enough 
anſparent, and conſequently not viſible. | 
re can be no Doubt, but that in the Action of theſe 
Menſtrua upon Acids, the Water is expelled out of 
al well as the Air, when they thus unite together ; for 


in the very Act of Combination, into little ſaline Gle- 
and appear in the Water in the Form of pellucid Cryftals, 
tery Liquid being driven out, and ſwimming at the Top. 
hen the Saturation is compleat, the Water may be ſepa- 
Fre, and without any faline Taſte, and then the Re- 
i ealily dried into the Form of a white, farinaceous, 

owder, and that too by a gentle Heat, whereas the Pa- 
ali and Arid, by whoſe Combination they are produced, 
cannot be dried at all, or not without the greateſt Diffi- 


s farther remarkable, with reſpe& to theſe compound 
m prepared, that it is extremely difficult to ſeparate again 
ali from the Ac; „ lo as to procure either of them pure, 
Aſh nce of Fire only. gal Ammoniac, for Inſtance, 
i a Combination of Al:alins Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and 
Ses. Salt, V. be ſublimed, by expoſing it to a ſufficient 
of Fire but it will not be thus poſſible to ſeparate it 
line Principles of which it was compounded. The 
true With Regard to Tartarus Vitriolatus, Sal Marinus 
> Nitrum Reſuſcitatum, Tartarus Regeneratus, and 
th are, however, ſome Methods diſcovered, by 

is Reſolution of compound Salts, into their conſtituent 
4 3 leid ſaline Principles, may be accompliſhed, and 
Fr "ge of theſe will make us acquainted with ſome of 
eat th | Myſteries of Chymiſtry. In order, therefore; 
irther p. > wledge of theſe, it is neceſſary to examine 
r Properties of Mealleryii Hom Þ 5 hs Nis eee 


be earthy Particles, which ſoon happens, becauſe theſe Salts, © 


d they are perfectly fluid, when they are mixed, yet they 


. 


| / of arent | 

Alcalies, therefore, though they attract all known Acids F 
at the fame Time it is remarkable, that they attract ſome; 
much more powerfully than others, This Aflertion is abun» 
dantly confirmed by Experiments, Thus, if upon an Alcali 
perfectly ſaturated with Vinegar, or upon Tartarus Regenera- 
tus, Spirit of Salt, or Nitre, or Sulphur, or Vitriol is poured, 
then the latent Alcali will attract into it that Acid, and repe 
from it the Acid of the Vinegar with which it was before ſatu- 
rated; and hence a Liquor, nearly of the Nature of Spirit of 
Vinegar, may be afterwards drawn from this Compound with 
a moderate Heat, there remaining a conſiderably fixed, regene- 
rated, nitrous Salt at the Bottom of the Veſſel: Apain, if Spi- 
rit of Nitre is poured upon an Alcali, ſaturated with Spirit of 
Salt, an Aqua Regia will ariſe in Diſtillation and a nitrous Salt 
will be left at the Bottom ; but much changed from its former 
Nature. On the contrary, if Spirit of Salt is poured upon an 
Alcali, ſaturated with Spirit of Nitre, the Mixture will in Di- 
ſtillation alſo yield an Aqua Regia, and the Salt that remains 
will be of a nitrous Nature, and ſomewhat inflammable ; howe- 


vet of a Nature very different, both from Sea-Salt, and Ni- 


tre, In both theſe Caſes, as there is no conſiderable Difference 
betwixt the Acid of Nitre, and that of the Salt, with reſpect to 
their Strength, each of theſe Acids, in ſome Degree, diſlodges; 
and expels the other, by which means they riſe mixed together; 
and both of them alſo remain united with the Alal; in the 
Reſiduum. ; | 

Four Oil of Vitriol upon an Alcali, ſaturated with Spirit of 
Nitre ; a pure Spirit of Nitre is immediately expelled, and the 
Acid of the Vitriol unites with the Alcaline Part of the Nitre, 
and forms a Salt at the Bottom, ſomewhat of the Nature of 
Tartatus Vitriolatus, though different from it in ſome of its 
Properties; it has, however, ſcarcely any Thing in common with 
Nitre. And, laſtly, if Oil of Vitriol is poured upon factitious, 
or natutal Sea-Salt, a very volatile Acid, fuming Spirit of Sea- 
Salt, will inſtantly ariſe, endowed with almôſt all the known 
Virtues of Spirit of Salt, except that it fumes more, is more 
volatile, and its Vapour is noxious and ſuffocating, till it is 
corrected by repeated Depurations, All theſe Experiments, 
therefore, certainly prove that thoſe Acids, which are natural- 
ly diluted with a leſs Quantity of Water, have a greater Power 
of uniting themſelves with Acalies, than thoſe, which are natu- 
rally diluted with a greater. And this Rule, fo far as has yet 
appeared by Experiment, may be laid down as general, that the 
ſtronger Atid always expels from the Alcali that which is weaker 
and which is the leaſt powerfully attracted by the Alcali. And 
then the ſtronger Atid always unites with that Alcali from 
which the weaker was expelled, and takes Poſſeſſion of the Place 
in which that reſided. | 

Again, the Salt thus generated, loſing the Diſpoſition it had 
acquired from the firſt and weaker Acid, which is now remoyed, 
puts on very nearly the Nature of that Salt, from which the 
laſt and ſtronger Acid, which is now united with the Alcaline 
Part, was drawn. It muſt, however, be conſeſſed, that there 
is always ſome remarkable Difference betwixt the Salts thus 
produced, and the native Salts from which thoſe ſtronger Acids 
were procured. Thus, for Inſtance, the Sal Mirabilis Glaube- 
ri, which is prepared by a Diſtillation of Sea Salt, with the beſt 
Oil of Vitriol, is of a very different Nature from that Tar- 
tarus Vitriolatus, which is obtained by a Saturation of Oil of 
Tartar, with Oil of Vitriol. This is alſo true, with reſpect to 
other. compound Salts, Thus the Salt which is procured by 


diſtilling Glauber's Spirit of Nitre, is intirely different from the 


Sal Mirabilis of the ſame Author, though both theſe are ſup- 
poſed to be produced from the ſame Acid, and the fame Accali. 
This Rule therefore, which has been laid down by the moſt emi- 
nent Chymiſts, That Adds always convert Alcalies into their Nas 
ture in ſuch a Manner, that from theſe C ompounds, may be conſtants 
ty regmmerated thoſe Salls, which bifore fielded thiſe Atids, is too 
general, and muſt be underſtood with ſome Reftrition. 

It is farther remarkable, that when theſe ſtronger Acids thus 
poured upon compound Salts, expel thence the weaker Acids 
which were united with them before, and join with the remaining 
Alcalies, this new Combination is effected without any conſide- 
rable Efferveſcence or Conflict: For the fiſt and weaker Acid 


quits the Acali, and the laſt and ſtronger takes its Place, with- 
out any great Ebullition, notwithſtanding there ariſes ſuch a a 


prodigious Emotion, when a pure Alcali is mixed with a pure 
Acid, Nor does it appear, that any Air is generated by this 
Union, though in the other Caſe it was expelled in fo large a 
Quantity, It is probable, therefore, that the Efferveſcence 
which was excited in the firſt Saturation of the Alcali, had ex- 
pelled all the Air, fo that now the new Acid does nothing more 
than enter into the ſaturated Alcali thus deprived of its Air, and 
remains there, without either expelling or attracting any Air; 
and it ſeems à farther Confirmation of this, that if the Acid 
which is expelled by a ſtronger Acid, is mixed with anot her 
Alcall, it will with that raiſe a violent Efferveſcence, ſo that 
a great Heat, Noiſe, and Generation of Air will be produced, 
whilſt in the compound Salt; there was very little of any ſuch 
Appearances, | 

| Iii What 


— 
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What has been ſald above, with reſpect to fixed Alcaline Salts, Coal, ſcatcely any Salt is diſcoverable, either by the 7;.. . 
will be ſufficient to give a 8 r their Nature and Pro- made from it, or by the Taſte of the Coal. ebe Late 
perties. It remains, that I give the different Methods of pre- 2. When this firſt Part of the Proceſs is rightly pe, 
paring fixed Alcaline Salts for medicinal. Uſes, and ſpecify the take away the iron Plate which covered the Roſemary, nl 

irtues they are ſuppoſed to exert in and upon the human the Frying-pan, with the uſtulated Herb, remain on the in 
Body. This I ſhall do principally from Boerhaave, becauſe he Fire; upon which, as ſoon as ever the Air comes to | he 
Has given the particular Proceſſes with more Exactneſs, and Herb, which is now become black, will take Fire, and wolli 
been more juſt in his Reflections upon them, than any prece- eaſily riſe into a Flame; but this muſt here be carefully al 
ding Writer upon theſe Subjects. vented, and the Ignition muſt be ſuſtained by a Fire accom 

muſt, however, take Notice of two Miſtakes which the dated to the Purpoſe. When the upper Part, which b cm 
above-mentioned Author ſeems to have made, in regard to the guous to the Air, has for ſome Time ſparkled, its Fire 
Theory of theſe Salts, and which he is ſo ſollicitous of propaga- Outs and then it immediately grows white, But the Pg 
ting, that he takes all Opportunities of repeating them. the uſtulated Vegetable which are covered with theſe whip 
firſt is, when he tells us, that fixed Alcaline Salts are ne- Aſhes, will {till remain black, and on Fire, and therefoeg 
ver produced naturally, but are only generated by Fire from the Herb muſt be gently ſtirred about with an iron Ro, f 
| Vegetables. This is evidently an Error, becauſe, according to the whole Mats has in every Part been ſucceſſively on Fire, a, 
the beſt Accounts we have of the Egyptian Natron, it agrees by this continual Agitation, been for a ſufficient Time ena 
with fixed Alcaline Salts in moſt, or perhaps all its Properties, both to the Air and Fire together, ſo as to be Converted m 
Now this is a native Salt, procured either from the Earth by one homogeneous white Maſs, which is then but in fa 
boiling it in Water, or elſe by evaporating the Water of cer- Quantity, ponderous, and equally white. And when ty 
tain Ponds, or Lakes, to Dryneſs. And we have an Account done, it is impoſſible to raiſe a ſingle Spark in the Mas by t 
of an Earth which is got near Smyrna, which, by boiling in ſtrongeſt Fire: Though if there is but one black Letting 
Water, and a ſubſequent Evaporation, yields a Salt very little, that, as ſoon as ever it comes into Contact with the Air, y 
ifat all, different from Pot-Aſh, and which may for all Purpo- fake Fire in the ſame Manner as the reſt did, What 
ſes be uſed in its Stead. And the Heat of boiling Water is in Whole Herb is thus reduced to a Whiteneſß, it has then ua, 
no Inftance ſufficient to generate an Alcaline Salt. and ſomewhat urinous, faline Tafte; which never appem 

The ſecond Miſtake is, when he inculcates, that the fixed the Herb, as long as that black Part, which is a pute inf 
Alcaline Salts of Vegetables of all Kinds are exactly alike, and mable Oil, continues to adhere to it; but as ſoon as exert 
nothing different, either in their phyſical Properties, or medici- 15 intirely conſumed by the Fire, then the Salt, which ö 
nal Virtues; though he confeſſes, that the Salts of different waſted by the Fire, begins to diſcover itſelf, Hence it pa 
Plants, impart a different Colour to the Glaſs which is made that the Conſumption of the Oil is neceſſary, before thei 
from them, which proves, at leaſt, ſome Variety. He farther ©? be procured. | 
-fays, that a Portion of the vegetable Oil always adheres to the 3: Let the Aſhes thus prepared, be left an Hour or two 
Salt, notwithſtanding the exceflive Fire they have endured ; on the Fire, ſoas to be kept conſtantly red hot, and let hen 
as therefore the Oil of every Vegetable differs from that of continually ſtirred with an iron Rod; and this comple 
every other Vegetable, this Circumſtance muſt make ſome Dif- Calcination of Herbs for Tachenius's Salt. In the firſt nu 
ference in the fixed Salt. And in this I have the illuſtrious Operation, the ſuffocated Action of the Fire, after it bu 
Hoffman's Opinion in my Favour. the Water, intimately unites the ſaline and oily Principe, is 
If this Controverſy is brought to the Teſt of Experience, I * ſulphureous ſaline Concrete, to ſpeak in the Langu: dt 
am certain it will be determined againſt the above mentioned Chymiſts, which is in ſome Meaſure of a ſaponaceous Nam 
illuſtrious Boerhaaye. For the Salts procured from ſome Plants but which, at the ſame Time, has a large Admixturecfz 
will, even when mixed with an Acid, and ſaturated, cauſe a ſubtile Earth. 
great Heat and Senſation of Burning at the Stomach, whilſt . 4. Put the Aſh& thus procured into a clean iron Veſt wi 

alt of Wormwood ſaturated with the ſame Acid, and given a ſix Times their Weight of pure Rain-water, and bol ue 
few Hours after, will cauſe no ſuch Uneaſineſs, but have a much ſtirr ing them often with an iron .Ladle, then the Liqurtis 
better medicinal Effect. And this is ſo remarkable, that I have ſwims at the Top will be acrid, lixivious, and ſaline, and wi 
frequently diſcovered by the Effect, that other Salts have been have drawn a great Part of the Salt out of the Ale, lan 
ſubſtituted in the Room of Salt of Wormwood. And from the the Earth at the Bottom. Let this be poured off, and füt 
various Effects I have ſeen produced from the fixed Salts of dif- Þoiling hot, till it becomes perfectly limpid, and then [tit 
ferent Plants, I am convinced that it is as much impoſhble to ſet by, under the Title of a Liriuum for Tacheniw' 

rocure a Salt endued with exactly the ſame Virtues as Salt of If the Earth that remains at the Bottom of the Veſel of 
8 from any other Plant, as it is to produce a Plant the Filter, is boiled again, with freſh Water, it will fil 
of Wormwood from the Seed of any other Vegetable. And I a farther Lixivium ; but the Taſte of this will more rial 
- believe the fame may be faid with reſpect to the fixed Salts of the Acrimony of Lime, and will contain leſs Salt: Tis 
Broom, Bean-ſtalks, Mint, Fern, and moſt other Plants, be. filtered too, and mixed with the former, I 
at the ſame Time it muſt be confeſſed, that the fixed Earth that is left behind be boiled with more Water, ol 
Alealine Salts of all Vegetables agree very much in all their ſen - Liquor poured off as 'before, and this be repeated, till the 
üble Qualities ; but as Nature has Ways of acting, to which Water comes off as inſipid as it was put on. Theſe fi 
ve are Strangers, and draws mechanical Properties from Sources V1ums may be thrown away as of little Uſe. Let the E 
to us unknown, it is dangerous, as well as imprudent, to de- that remains be ſhook about with Rain-water, let thi, 3 
termine any Thing from Theory, before it is confirmed by a it 18 become turbid, be poured off, and proceed in ths Mal 
Multitude of Experiments. | till the Sand, which alone will fink to the Bottom, 3 f 
As Mlealine Salts made after the Manner of Tachenius ſhould, ſeparated from the true Aſhes, which laſt will be nit! 


by the Character Boerhaave gives of them, be of great Impor- the Water, Let theſe turbid Waters be mixed togethe) 
tance in Phyſic, I ſhall begin with thaſe. fuffered to ſettle, and there will fall an Earth to tet 


which being dried, is a pure vegetable, elementa!), ® 


The MeTHop of preparing 2 fixed AI AL IVI 8417 virgin Earth, very proper for making Cupels. 1 


from V aftet 5. Let the pure Lixivium, above-mentioned, be el 
. . N in a clean iron Veſſel, till it is become quite dry, kei 


; ; ; | tinually ſtirring towards the End of the Proceſs to 
1. Put into a large and deep.iron Frying-pan, a Quantity of Salt from adhering too much to the Veſſel, and by theſe M 
the Leaves and Stalks of clean, dry, freſh, green Roſemary ; js procured a browniſh Salt, that will be acrid, and fn 
upon this lay an iron Plate, in ſuch a Manner, that it may com- lcaline, and which will gradually diſſolve in the Ari ® 
preſs the Roſemary, and ctly cover it all over. Then not ſo readily, as a perfect Alrali: The browner this Salts 
place the Pan upon. a gentle Fire, which increaſe gradually, more rightly will it be prepared; for it will bare © 9% 
till the Veſſel grows red hot, The Plant will then ſmoke, more of the Oil in it. „ 
diffuſe a Smell, and be converted into a Coal. Then add 6. If this Salt is put into a clean Crucible, and ſet " 
more freſh Roſemary, cover it, compreſs it down, and proceed every Way ſurrounding it, till the Crucible is red 90 
as before, till this is alſo turned into a Coal. Repeat this till a eafily low like Water, much ſooner than a true fixed | 
Quantity is procured, ſufficient for the Purpoſe intended, Du- Salt; and then it muſt be poured out upon a clean bas 
ring this Operation, take all poſſible Care that the Herb does in Form of little Cakes. And thus you have the 
not flame, which is beſt prevented, by covering it in ſuch a ed vegetable Salt of Tachenius; which may be reel 
Manner, that it has no Communication with the Air, for if purer, by expoſing it to the Moiſture of the Air, or 
that comes to it, it burſts out into a Flame, which in this Caſe it in Rain-water, and then filtering the Lags Wh 
does Harm. This is called the Uſtulation of a Plant, and the it ſtand quiet, for a ſufficient Time, let it be inſp * 
flower and more gradually it is performed, the Operation will Pellicle appears on the Surface; and then, by ſettind 
be proportionably more perfect. The burnt Herb will be ve- ſtill Place, it will ſhoot into faline Glebules, which ny | 
xy black, brittle, and bitrer; and boiled in Water, the Decoc- of all others, the moſt pure. In theſe there is no. 
tion ſcarcely diſcovers any Salt in it, but taſtes burnt and bitter, acrid Aleuli, but the Oil of the Plant, being mird 
and is ſudorific ; ſo that in the Uſtulation of a Plant into a black caline Salt, renders it more mild. It is obſervable, © 


galt will be very eaſily altered, if a Coal happens 


mn hg it is melting, for then it immediately ac- 
pat ; — b which me, pul according. to the Quan- 
ares . 


of the Coal that gets amongſt it. 
g OBSERVATIONS ON the preceding PROCESS. 


ither acrid, nor igneous, but are a ſa- 

Nee —_— cloſely united by the Fire with an 
g ys 7 and they differ from an acrid, alcaline, cauſtic Salt, 
— the as the Herb undergoes a longer Uſtulation, and as 
; 510 kept from them during the Operation. And by theſe 
l ds medicinal Virtues too, are increaſed in Proportion. . 
1 The are not, therefore, in their Nature ſo contrary to an 
- a8 : deſtroy ſo great a Quantity of it, as pure Alcalies. 

cid, are properly prepared, they may in ſome Meaſure ſup- 
"Want of ſea and foſſile Salt for the common Uſes of Life, 


pſerved before from Varro. 

1 * Salts are put into open Veſſels, and are expoſed to 
ternal Air for a conſiderable Time, they will attract the 
— from the Air and liquefy ; but flower, and with more 
eulty, than a pure Alcali ;* but in Water they diſſolve 
greet readily mix with all the Humours of the hu- 
4 Body, even with the oily Parts and the inſpiſſated Bile by 
\ ſtance of the vital Heat, and the Action of the circula- 


r of this 


—_ i are capable of penetrating into the ſanguife- 
q ſerous, lactiferous, lymphatic, urinary, ſudoriferous, and 


; Is; but they cannot penetrate into the Netves. 
om they — mixed, nd diluted with the animal 
ids, they are able, by the Concurrence of the natural Heat, 
| vital Actions, to reſolve the principal Concretions that are 
ed in our Humours ; eſpecially, if they are aſſiſted by 
ion, Riding, or other ſuitable Exerciſe, They will not howe- 
diſſolve Stones in the Body, as a Menſtruum, but will wear 
m away, by the mechanical Motion, and Attrition, which 
y increaſe in the Body, and determine particularly to the uri- 
7 Paſſages, Diſorders in the Juices of the Nerves, howe- 
they cannot reach, and therefore are not capable of curing 
uine Gout ; otherwiſe, when they are diluted with warm 
ter, and aſſiſted with Motion, they become conſiderably 
rating, even into the moſt intimate Parts of the Body. 
. When theſe Salts are received amongſt, and mixed with 
Humours, they there act with an Acrimony which is not 
ructive, but which however renders the Juices more ſtimu- 
g than they are in their natural ſoft and mild State, and 
: they irritate the ſenſible Parts of the Nerves, and ſtimu- 
them to the Performance of their Vibrations with a greater 
than uſual ; and on this Account, they are of great Im- 
ance where a Stimulus is wanting in a languid Habit of Bo- 
in ſlow, hypochondriacal, and hyſterical Diſorders, and 
rs that ariſe merely from Inactivity. 
. They therefore produce very conſiderable Effects, by 
ling the obſtructed Veſſels of the Body, both as agi- 
the whole nervous 8 „and, at the ſame Time, diſ- 
the concreted Fluids, and by their Weight alſo, which 
ater than that of our native Salts, urge all the animal 
ons with a Force greater than that which is uſual, with- 
eit Aſſiſtance. | 
They act therefore by promoting all the Secretions, and 
tions, for at the ſame Time that they render the Hu- 
rs ſufficiently fluid, and free the Veſſels from Obſtructions, 
exerciſe a Stimulus both upon the Humours and Veſſels at 
lame Time; and thus they equably excite the true Cauſes 
be Motion of our Fluids through their Veſſels, on which 
d . the Secretions and Excretions in every particular Part 
b. Hence it appears, why theſe Salts are a Sudorific ; for 
it's certain, that the Sweat naturally contains in it the 
pe Salts of the Body, and depoſits them on the external 
bce of the Skin, by Means of ſmall Arteries which open 
> thele Salts, when mixed with the circulating Juices, will 
y find a by to the ſame excretory Arteries, and bring 
| 2 their Power of increaſing the Secretions; and this 
parmed by Experiment, Thele Salts in a particular Man- 
4 the Diſcharge of Urine; ſor the Author of Na- 
* formed the Kidnies principally to carry off the Salts 
4g in the Humours, that it may be evacuated out of 
1» to which otherwiſe it would prove pernicious, This 
— of all our Humours much the ſalteſt, ſuſſiciently 
5 And hence the Efficacy of theſe Salts is never more 
an in their Operation by Urine, and at the ſame 
. the Humours from any noxious Impurities with 
Wt wp loaded. They help alſo to forward the Diſcharge 
the 8 Excrements by Stool, whilſt they reſolve them, 
ker Perf Bes, and ſtimulate the too tardy Inteſtines to a 
normance of their Offices. In melancholic Caſes, 
eſa; nhderable Coltiveneſs, we find po Medicines 
than theſe Salts, if directed in a proper Manner, 


Ne 2 continued for a ſufkcient Time. And in 


ave this particular Excellence, that when they 


ALC 

are left off, the Inteſtines continue regularly to diſcharge their 
Contents without any remaining Coſtiveneſs, which is not the 
Caſe with Reſpect to any other Cathartic whatever. The Li- 
ver, Spleen, Gall- bladder, biliary DuQs, and Vena Porta, which 
together conſtitute the Laboratory of the bilious Syſtem, cannot 
be more effectually purged and freed from Obſtructions, or noxi- 
ous Humours, than by theſe Salts. And by this lixivious Soap; 
the viſcid and tenacious Obſtructions in the Prime Viz, that is, 
in the Stomach and Inteſtines, are diſſolved, and properly pre- 
pared for Excretion, without Danger or Violence; ſo that up- 
on the Whole by this Means we arrive at that Coction or Pre- 
paration of the 1 recommended by Hippocrates, as ne- 
ceſſary to their ſucceſsful Evacuation. | pe 

11. From what has been ſaid upon the Subject of theſe Salts; 
it appears, that they are excellent in all chronical Diſtempers, 
where there is a mere Torpor, or InaQtivity of the Spirits, 
too great Laxity of the Fibres, and a ſluggiſh Viſcidity of 
the Juices without any Tendency to a putrid Acrimony, an 
Acidity from a Weakneſs of the vital Powers, or a Coagula- 
tion from a prevailing auſtere or acid Acrimony, If, therefore, 
we conſider, what a great Number of Diſeaſes depend up- 
on theſe Cauſes, we ſhall be convinced, that many chroni- 
cal Diſtempers may be cured by Salts prepared in this Man- 
ner, which deſtroy Acids, and convert them into neutral Salts; 
which laſt ſtimulate the Solids, and diſſolve Concretions in the 
Fluids, by new Properties they acquire the Moment they are 
rendered neutral, We _ not, however, conclude from 
hence, that theſe Salts are always ſalutary, and never noxious ; 
for in Caſes where the Humours are putrid, bilious, alcaleſ- 
cent, or are moved with too great Velocity, and hence ac- 
quire too much Heat, theſe Salts only add Oil to the Fire: 
Nor are they leſs hurtful to Perſons whoſe Conſtitutions are 


fo tender, that they are not able to bear the Effect of them; 


for then the Motion they excite proves deſtrutive, They are 
alſo noxious where Salts already abound too much in the 
Body. 


The Mt TiHop of uſing theſe SALTs in MEDICINE. 


1. They ought to be exhibited when the Stomach is empty; 
and has compleated the Digeſtion of the Aliment laſt taken, and 
conſequently about ten Hours from the laſt Meal. The Doſe 
ought to be varied, according as the Circumſtances of the Pa- 
tient determine it.; but in general they may be taken from four 
Grains to two Drams, or more, which muſt be left to the 
Judgment of the Phyſician. : oY 

2. They ſhould be diluted with a large Quantity of Was 
ter, leſt, if they ſhould be taken too naked, they ſhould in- 
jure the Fauces, CEſophagus, and Stomach, Let a Dram 
therefore of this Salt be difſolved in nine Ounces of common 
Water, and then it will in ſome Meaſure operate like mineral 
Waters, which act by a ſmall Quantity of foſſile Salt diſſowed 
in a great Deal of pure Water, 24 

3. If the Phyſician's Intention is to purge, let the Patient take; 
going to „ nine Grains of purified ſuccotrine Aloes made 
inte three Pills; or half a Dram of Pil. Ruf. and the next 
Morning let him riſe early, and walk a little in a cooliſh Air, 
taking particular Care not to raiſe a Sweat, and whilſt he is 
walking, let him take a proper Quantity of theſe Salts, divid- 
ed into five or ſix Doſes, The Effect of this will be excellent; 
for it will purge and take away all Heavineſs, without any 
Diminution of Strength; thus becoming an exceeding propet 
Remedy for the Coſtiveneſs of ſedentary learned Men, and extir- 
pating Diſorders ſo deeply, rooted, that no other Purges what - 
ever will have any Effect upon them. 5 

4. But if the Intention is to purge ths wrigaty Paſſages, and 
ſanguiferous Veſſels, proceed as is above directed, but omit the 
Aloes in the Evening, mean Time let the Region of the Loins; 
and Hypogaſtrium be kept warmer than the other Parts of the 
Body, and let the Patient now and then drink a Draught of warm 
Tea or Coffee. Nth | At 

F. If the Deſign is to raiſe a Sweat; let the Paticiit take 
theſe Salts in Bed in a Morning, in the ſame Manner as be- 
fore directed, and, after each Doſe, let him drink ſome mild 
Sudorific; as a Decoction of . Burdock - Roots, of the five 
opening Roots, of Sanders, or. Saſſafras- wood, Tea, or Coffee; 
and, being covered with a ſufficient Quantity of Clothes, Jet 
him promote Sweat according to the Nature of his Dif- 
temper; | . 45 | 
6. For the Cure of Autumnal Tertians, or Quartan; purge 
two. or three Days ſucceſſively, according to the Rules laid 
down above. Then about four Hours before the Fit is expect- 
ed, let a gentle Sweat be raiſed in the Manner juſt now di- 
rected, taking Care that the Sweat may be the greateſt about 
the Time of the Acceſs of the Fit. In this Manner very ob- 
ſtinate Intermittents are happily cured. And, in this Reſpect, 
2. ga theſe Salts excels even the Aciduke, and Spaw 

aters. | 

Theſe Salts may as eaſily be procured from a dry Vegetable, 
and indeed, with ſomething leſs Trouble 3 if, however, the Plant 
is ſo. old and dry, as to be carious, it will yield little or no 


. | Boerhaave 


© Bherhaave is of Opimon, as J obſeryed before, that it is of 
no Importance from what Plant this Salt is prepared, becauſe, 
according to his Sentiments, Plants thus treated loſe their pro- 
per Nature, and do not in the leaſt preferve their - ſpecific Pro- 
perties. But as ſo large a Portion of the vegetable Oil adheres 
to Salts prepared in this Manner, theſe above all the alcaline 
Tribe ſhould ſeem to be in ſome Degree impregnated with 
the Virtues of the Parent-Plant. I will not however be poſi- 


tive, that they aQually do retain the medicinal Qualities of the 


Vegetable are prepared from ; but I will venture to affirm 
that the fed? Alcaline Salts of different Plants vary both in Re- 
ſpect to their Effects as Remedies, and their Action upon other 
Bodies in chymical Operations, that require great Accuracy. 


Roſemary is in the preceding Proceſs given for an Example, 


but a Salt may by the ſame Management be proeured from moſt 
Vegetables. There are, however, ſome. preferable to others. 
Thoſe which I ſhould make Choice of, for medicinal Purpoſes, 
are Wormwood, Broom, Bean ſtalks, Mint, Carduus Bene- 
dictus, and all of the Thiſtle Kind. * ' | 
The above-deſcribed Method of making fixed Salts from 
Vegetables with a View to Medicine, is much preferable to that 
commonly purſued, on many Accounts, for as the Oil is pre- 
ſerved in ſome Meaſure, they muſt neceſſarily be more ſapona- 
ceous, and conſequently more refolvent ; they are alſo leſs 
acrid. 

The common Way of making fixed Salts is by burning the 
Vegetable freed from the Dirt that adheres to it, in an open 


Fire, to white Aſhes ; theſe are then boiled in Water, till all 


their Salts are diſſolved ; this Water is filtered, and after that 
evaporated to Dryneſs, taking Care, eſpecially at the latter 
Patt of the Proceſs, to keep the Lixivium continually ftirring ; 
what remains in the Veſſel after Evaporation, is the fixed Alca- 
line Salt of the Plant, which may be again diffolved, filtered, 
and then evaporated to Dryneſs; and by this Means the Salt 
may be rendered more white and beautiful, but at the ſame 
Time much worſe for medicinal Uſes, becauſe by every So- 
lution, and Filtration, it loſes fome of its adhering Oil, which 
gives it a brown Colour. Thoſe therefore who boaſt of the 
Whitenefs and Beauty of theſe Salts, either intend a Fraud, or 


are ighorant of their real Virtues. 


TheStPARATION of a BIT TER, CRYSTALLINE, HARD, 
- FIXED SALT, that is SUBVITRESCENT, and not ALCA- 
- LINE, froma FIXED ALCALINE SALT, 


Take ſix Pounds of the beſt Pot- aſh, and diſſolve it in twenty 


Pints of cold Rain-water in a glaſs Veſſel, ftir them well with 
a Stick, and then let them ſtand quiet. When the Parts not 
diſſoluble have ſufficiently ſubſided, pour off gently the clear 
Lixivium, and there will be found at the Bottom with the 
Fæces a great Number of very ſmall Grains, of an Aſh- co- 
lour, and bitter Taſte, which have almoſt the Hardneſs and 
Brittleneſs of Glaſs, and in which nothing of an Alcali can 
be diſcovered. There is another Method of feparating theſe 

line Glebules, as follows : Take fix Pounds of the beſt 
Pot-aſh, and diſſolve them in a braſs Kettle, by boiling them 
with four Times their Weight of Water. Strain this Lixi- 
vium, whilſt boiling hot, through a linnen Bag, that it may 
be perfectly pure whilſt it continues very hot. Pat it then into 
4 hot, moiſt, clean, glaſs Veſſel, and fo leave it. Immediately a 
Cruſt ſomewhat opake, of a browniſh-aſh Colour, begins to fix 
to the Bottom and Sides of the Veſſel, which increafes, and 
rows thicker continually, When the Lixivium has ſtood 
thus for ſome Time, and ceaſes to d 


tom there remains a Salt, like that procured by the former 


Method, but purer, and in a larger Quantity. Take the Lixi- 


vium thus freed from this Salt, and inſpiſſate a little, and ſet 
it by, it will then yield perhaps a ſmall Quantity of the fame 


Kind of Salt, but it will afterwards produce no more, fo that 


the Alcaline Salt contains but a certain limited Quantity of this 
If the Salt ſeparated in this Manner, is agitated with cold 
Rain-water, it will not be diſſolved by it, but the Alcali that 
adheres to it, will be thorough 
Means it will become perfectly pure; and if then gently 
it will be ſimple, and may be preſerved ſo. 


REMARKS, 


1. Many ſkilfut Chymiſts have formerly aſſerted, that true 
fixed Alcalme Salis, can 
and this is in a great Meaſure true. When the more modernChy- 
miſts, therefore, have produced the Salt thus ſeparated from an 
Aleali, as an Alcaline Salt Ilized, they have not diſtinguiſh- 
ed fo accurately as they ſhould' have done; and in Fact when 
an Alcali is well freed from this Salt, it is not eaſy to reduce 
it into Cryftals, though even that is 'poflible, 4 

Tube Narux and QUaL1T1Es of this SALT, 
© This Salt never ſpontaneouſly liquefies in the Air. In cold 
Water it does not diſſolve” readily.” But in a large Quantity of 
boiling Water it will at laſt be diſſolved ; but as ſoon as ever the 


epoſite any more of this 
Salt, pour off accurately all the pure Lixivium, and at the Bot- 


ly waſhed away, ſo that by this 
ried, 


be reduced to cryſtalline Glebes; f 
3 fixed Salts, all which differ in their phy ſical Ante | 


AL O 


Water grows cold, it concretes again into Glebules. 7, * 
and brittle, and may be reduced to a fine Kind of mezly þ k 
der, which will remain dry, and will not in the left au, 
the Moiſture of the Air. It has an exceeding bitter 5 
which continues long in the Mouth. In the Fire it cad 
and flies about with ſome Violence. It is neither ag 
Alcaline, neither is it like any other Salt that we are tk 
acquainted with, but a perfect new Kind of Salt, It 
however, to approach neareſt the Nature of that Salt which; 
thrownup in making of Glaſs; and, being collected at the Ty 
goes by the Name of the Gall of Glaſs. It is poſſible da 
Fire, whilft it produces the Alcali from Vegetables, genera 
this Salt at the fame Time; and that the Fire, when it a 
bines the Alcali, with the Calx of Flints, for the Producing 
Glaſs, ſeparates again this Salt, and caſts it on the duet 
the Metal. It is very probable, that this may be the ( 
And hence we may in ſome Meafure underſtand why xg 10 
Salts can be procured from the Alcaline Salt of Tan, j 
Tartar is generated in exceeding fine Particles from a (wy 
fermented Liquor. 

3. A fixed Alcaline Salt, when it is perſectly freed from 
brittle, bitter Salt, differs intirely from the ſame when um 
with it. Whenever, therefore, any Experiment is to be ay 
with a pure Alcaline Salt, Care muſt be taken always firſt yh 
parate this from it; otherwiſe it often impairs, or interfere t 
the true Alaline Virtue of Salt. Boerhaave's Chymiftry, 


Some OBsERVATIONS on fixed ALCALIXNE Satn;, 


I. Fixed vegetable Salts are procured only by Fire, jw 
Vegetables that are naturally fitted for their Production, S 
Plants, when they are burnt, ſcarcely yield any of this 
And even thoſe that are naturally diſpoſed to do it, if they ary 
poſed for a conſiderable Time to the Air, and undergo 2h 
nately repeated Viciſſitudes of Moiſtneſs, and Drynek, loſe tl 
all that Matter, which, by burning, would have produce 
Alcaline Salt, and therefore, if they are then burnt, they ji 
none at all: For the Air perpetually changing, with rl 
to Moiſture and Heat, acts upon Vegetables, and deprive; tlg 
of that Matter which they otherwiſe yield by DecoGtian 
Infuſion, and diſperſes it in the Atmoſphere, and by this teak 
us, that the Part, which the Fire fixes into an All 
was ſpontaneouſly volatile in its own Nature, 

2. Again, fixed, alcaline, vegetable Salts, are generated 
ly by Fire, whilſt it actually conſumes Plants that are di 
for this Operation: For in the Matter which Vegctblsji 
by Infuſion, and Decoction, and native vegetable Salts, nol 
Thing appears : But they are only generated by a burningh 
And here alſo it is obſervable, that according to the differat 
grees of Fire, and Duration of its Action, the Salt is rene 
proportionably more or leſs ſtrong, fixed, and Alcaline. Ito 
however, be confeſſed, that in Muſtard-Seed, there natus 
exiſts ſomewhat alcaline, as appears by its Eftervelcence i 
Acids; but this is volatile, and diſappears when the Naa 
Seed comes to be burnt. | 3 

A fixed Alcaline Salt, therefore, is not a native, Wi 
ble Salt, that is, a Salt generated by the ſpecific Nature ofa 
getable, from the common nutricious Juices it receives ial 
Earth, and which of conſequence will always remain 8h! 
long as it is left to itſelf, and ſuffers no Violence ſufficient 
ter its natural Diſpoſition. But this is deſtroyed by the i 
and is converted into ſomething of a quite different Nut 
The larger Garden- ſorrel abounds with a native, 20 


4. From what has been ſaid, the Nature of an alaalſat 
getable may be underſtood: For by this Name are mei 
ſuch as abound with an acrid, and almoſt Alcaline Juice, | 
ing a volatile, odorous Exhalation, for which Garlic, 
ons, and others of the like Kind, are remarkable. 10 a 
thoſe that, by their acrimonions Stimulus, increaſe the "al 
of our Humours, as they circulate through the Veſlels s 
this Means cauſe our native Salts to verge towards a 4 
Putrefaction. Hence the moſt acrid Aromatics, thought 
themſelves really Alcaline, diſpoſe, however, our nat 4 
an Alealeſcence. And, thirdly, thofe which by Fire 


large Quantity of a fixed, Alcaline Salt. 14d 
5, Betwixt a native, vegetable Salt, therefore, and 
acrid, alcaline, fixed Salt, there are a great man) 110 


ſequently in their Natufes, theſe ought then to be delle 
ſtinguiſhed from each other. An Example will 2 Tu 
ing of this more obvious. Take the beſt Rh" * 

This is the native Salt of the Wine, perſectly acid, ad , 
Meaſure ſharp, and hence of infinite Uſe in 44 1550 | 
putrid Diſtempers; if this is diſtilled in a glaß Ng 
a gentle Fire, it yields a ſmall Quantity of an aue | 
light Liquor, which allays Thirſt. When ths ®, 
the Subſtance that remains in the Retort begins © _ 
and will make a Man hot and thirſty, Urge the 


I 


.. £:ewhat ſtronger, there will then ariſe a fragratit, 
an 2 e Oil, of a golden Colour, This be- 
222 the remaining Maſs will appear black, will be 
— has, will heat the Body more, create a greater Thirſt, 
being boiled with Spirit of Wine, will yield a noble, ape- 
” detergent, diuretic, anti-hydropical Medicine, If the 
F farther increaſed, a thicker, tenacious, foetid, bitter Oil 
6 yi and at the Bottom of the Retort, there will be left 
* black Coal, which will be much more Alcaline than the 
4 If this is then taken out of the Retort , put into a 
| ible, and expoſed to an intenſe naked Fire, a fixed Alcaline 

ill at laſt be produced, which, according to the Strength and 
— of the applied Heat, will be continually changed in all 
Properties, becoming conſtantly more and more acrid, as 

the Fire upon it is more intenſe, and longer con- 


ion of the 
8 Caſe we ſee a native, acid Salt, rendered at laſt 


mely Alcaline, by the Action of Fire only. 
Three Cauſes | 5 
un Salts, Firſt, the Proportion of combuſtible Oil that 
es to the ſaline Matter; for the greater this is, the leſs 
1 will the Alaali be; and if the Quantity of this Oil is leſs, 
colt will be more acrid. Secondly, the artificial Combi- 
on of this Oil with the Alcali makes a Difference; for if the 
+ is uſtulated with ſuch a flow ſuffocated Fire, as is uſed in 
Preparation of Tachenius's Salt, it will yield a greater Qyan- 
of Salt, but leſs acrid, and alcaline ; but if it is burnt 
ly in a ſtrong, open Fire, it will produce leſs Salt, but 
more acrimonious Nature. "Thirdly, the proper Action of 
Fire itſelf, ſeems to add ſomething igneous to the Alcaline 
whether this ariſes from the Fixation and Accretion of the 
ö Subſtance of the Fire to the Salt, or only from a Power 
h it is endued with of altering the Salt in this Manner. 
is beyond Diſpute, that the longer Lime is burnt, and 
intenſer the Fire is that is made uſe of in the Operation, the 
Heat, or the more true Fire it will excite in cold Water. 
| fixed Alcaline Salts alfo, will generate more Heat in cold 
ter, as they have been expoſed to a greature Torture of 
during -their Preparation, To theſe Cauſes, perhaps, a 
th may properly be added, and that is, the original ſeminal 
perty of Plants, which is not eaſily deſtroyed. One Plant 
| yield a great deal of fixed Salt; another, none at all; 
that this laſt naturally contained leſs Salt than the for- 
but becauſe it was of ſuch a Nature, that it would not 
r the Matter which conſtitutes the Alcali to be fixed, by the 
or the Oil, or Earth, or all together. Iv 
From what has been ſaid above, we arrive at the Know- 
of the Origin of Alcaline Salts in Animals, fo far as they 
d the Matter of their Food, Drink, and the Air they 
re, For Animals that live ſolely upon pure Water, and 
tables, take into their Bodies the very Matter, from which 
ine Salts are generated. No- body could naturally ſuſpect, 
ſuch an inſipid Body, as ſoft, moiſt Graſs, ſhould, by 
g burnt, yield an acrid, igneous Alcaline Salt, Or who 
pothidly diſcover any Thing of this Kind in Ale or Wine? 
yet Experience proves that an Alcali may be produced from 
eſe, But the Action of the Animal Body brings this latent 
ter to Light, and manifeſts it. A Child that is fed with 
ng but ſweet, mild, freſh Milk, which does not diſcover 
eilt Degree of Saltneſs, conftantly a ſalt, acrid Wa- 
not by actually generating any Galt, but by ſetting that at 
ity, which before lay concealed. The Urine alſo of a Bul- 
which lives on Vegetables only, is found to be exceed- 
llt, for the very ſame Reaſon. But in Animal Bodies, 
| Salt is rendered yolatile, becauſe it is freed from its fixin 
b, by the Digeſtion it undergoes in the Stemach, which 
nbles a ſudden Putrefaction. And Putrefaction is known 
ender the Salts of Plants volatile. © V9 


Mpendiou VIEW of the Err Ee rs of fixed ALCALINE 
SALTs upon the Bop v. | | 


' . . all the Acid in the Body | for there it 
ts w a ſmall Quantity, and that too, a mild; vegeta- 
Acid, only refiding in the Prime Viz, that is, in the 


Il they meet with an Acid there, they cauſe an Efferved- 
generate Wind, and cauſe — ſtimulate by their 
*l and are converted together with the Acid into a neu- 
py then becomes harmleſs, penetrating, aperient, 
a. © <2 diuretic, and antiſeptic, and productive of new 
ae], Virtue of their Neutralization, which are fometimes 
. 5 abi to the Alcaline Saks, becauſe ſubſcquent to 
Lf, Means of this Efferveſcence they ſtimulate the Nerves, 
— Spirits, and incline both 14 different from 
ad before, Hence, they often cure the Spaſms of 
— Men, and hyſterical Women, and the Diſtem- 
dated * them; an Inſtance of which we fee in the 
ti. emetie of Riverius; conſiſting of an Alealine 


are obſerved to impart theſe Differences to 


A L G. 


Salt mixed with Juice of Lemons, which, if drank in the Act 
of Efferveſcence, cures the Cholera Morbus, and ſtops obſtinate] 


Vomitings, which reſiſt all other Methods, 


4. They attenuate and reſolve whatever is coagulated by 


an Acid; and hence, when Milk is curdled in the Stomach, 
they have very good Effects, if prudently adminiſtered. They 
ate alſo capable of reſolving other tenacious Concretions. 
5. They attenuate glutinous, oily, and fat Concretions, 
and render them more eaſily miſcible with Water, and hence 
become Detergents. Fullers, Laundreſſes, and Dyers, are ſen- 
ſible of this Property in a Lye of theſe Salts, and therefore they 
uſe them to remove viſcid, greaſy Concretions om Cloths. 
If moderately uſed, therefore, they free the chylo-poietic Organs 
from all glutinous Impurities. 

6. They reſolve Coagulations of the Bile, Lymph, Blood, 
and Serum, when admitted into the internal Parts of the Body, 
and there agitated by the vital Powers. | 


7. By their acrid Stimulus, they put in Motion Bodies that : 


were before unaCtive, and hence they provoke Urine, Sweat; 
and Perſpiration, and for this Reaſon are numbered amongſt 
Diuretics, Diaphoretics, and Sudorifics : The Inteſtines alſo they 
ſtimulate to a Diſcharge of their Contents, 

8. In Diſeaſes, therefore, attended with unactive, mucous 
Viſcidities; where an Acidity prevails in the Stomach and Inteſ- 
tines from aceſcent Aliment ; where there is a Load of aceſcent 
auſtere Crudities, manifeſt by the Coagulations it produces; 
where a watery Serum, or fat, tenacious Concretions abound, 
or where Diſtempers have been generated by theſe Cauſes, as 
the Dropſy, Jaundice, Leucophlegmatia, Gout, Rheumatiſm, 
and Scuryy : In theſe Caſes, this Salt is of great Uſe, if prudently 
given, that is, well diluted, in ſmall Doſes, and thoſe admini- 
ſtered at a proper Time, and properly repeated, That Species 
of Gout which is cauſed by an abundant Acid, ſcarcely admits 
of a more ſucceſsful Method of Cure, than that which may be 
performed by a continued Uſe of theſe Salts, taken in ſmall Doſes, 
But it does not follow from their Effects in this Caſe, that they 
are to be extolled as univerſal Remedies for the Gout ; for they 
will do a great deal of Prejudice to gouty Patients, whoſe Bi 
is exalted into an acrid Alcaleſcenre, and whoſe Humours tend 
ſpontaneouſly to an Alcaline Putrefaction. 

9. Theſe Salts alſo are of conſiderable Uſe to the Surgeons 
for as Cauſtics they are employed to raiſe Eſcars, in order to 
make Iſſues ; by a temperate Lixivium of theſe, ſordid, putrid 
Ulcers are ſucceſsfully mundified ; Parts that are corrupted by a 
Gangrene, if ſcarified almoſt to the Quick, and then fomented 
with a Lixivium of theſe Salts, contract into a Cruſt, and then 
admit of a Separation from the living Part, and by theſe Means 
the Mortification is prevented from ſpreading farther, and 4 


Cure is happily effected; they extirpate Warts alſo, and eat 


away ſmall Cancers with Safety ; and if ſufficiently diluted, 


they will effectually take away Diſcolorations or Spots of the 


"Skin. 


10. It is however neceſſary to remark, that the Uſe of theſe 
Salts is highly pernicious in every Diſeaſe, where the native 
animal Salts begin to degenerate into an atrid; alcaleſcent, pu- 
trid, volatile Nature; or where the natural Oils of our Bodies 
are diſpoſed to turn acrid, foetid, putrid, rancid, and volatile, 
which is manifeſted by a diſagreeable Smell, peculiar to this 
Kind of Putrefaction, and a Redneſs of the Urine. - But theſe 
Salts are particularly deſtructive, when the Bile is thus degene- 
rated into an acrid alcaline Nature, and when the Humours of 
the Patient are too much diſſolved, fluid, 4nd putrid ; hence 
in the Plague they are almoſt an immediate Poiſon, and this 
pernicious Quality is even communicated to the Soap, in which 
they are an Ingredient. Hence, therefore, in Inflammations, 
Suppurations, Gangrenes, a Sphacelus, continued putrid Fe- 
vers, and Diſeaſes ariſing from too great a Velocity of the 
N the internal Uſe of theſe Salts muſt be abſolutely for- 
it. And, indeed, in all Caſes they ſhould be uſed with Cau- 
tion. Let a Dram of them be diſſolved in twenty Times its 
Weight of Water, and this is the largeſt Doſe that ought ever 
to be given. Let them be repeated with Cirtumſpection, and 


let it be carefully obſerved when the Neceſſity for their Exhi- 


bition ceaſes. And with theſe Cautions they may be uſed ſuc- 
ceſufully, and without Danger. Laſtly, let the Effects be de- 
termined to particular Parts of the Body, in the Manner ſpeci« 
fied iti the Remarks upon Tachenius's Salt. is 
Beſides the Alcaline Salts already taken Notice of, there are 
others which are volatile, that is, which are capable of being 
forced by a conſiderable Heat from the Body which contains 
them, and which afterwards riſe with a very ſmall Degree of 
Heat. The moſt . fas are. * 1 
which be procuted by Diſtillation from every animal Su 
ſtance = acquainted with. Thus Hartſnorn, Bones, Blood, 


Silk, and Cobwels yield it in great Plenty. The Analyſis - 


of Blood given below under the preſent Article, may ſerve for 
an Example of the Method by which they are ſeparated from 
the reſpective Bodies wherein they reſide ; and the Proceſs with 
the whole Apparatus is ſpecified under the Article Cox Ru 
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Cx xvi, together with their medicinal Virtues, with Reſpect 
to which, let it ſuffice to fay in this Place, that they agree 

retty much with fixed Alcaline Salts, with a Reſerve to the 
Diffcretce which depends on their Volatility. 

But there are beſides theſe two Subſtances which yield a vo- 
latile Alraline Salt, very like thoſe which are prepared from 
animal Bodies. Theſe are almoſt all thoſe warm pungent Plants, 
which, if bruiſed, ſend forth a Vapour ſo acrid, that it makes 
the Eyes water, and will cauſe Sneezing, if it gets into the Noſe, 
Many 6f the bulbous Roots poſſeſs this Acrimony in a great 
Degree; as Onions, Garlick, Leeks, Squills, Hyacinths, and 
the Narciſſus; and the Seeds of a great many of the alcaleſcent 
Plants, a Catalogue of which will be given in this Article, 
abound with it. - 

The other Body which yields a volatile alcaline Salt, is al- 
moſt any ſoft, juicy, vegetable Subſtance, which has undergone 
PutrefaQtion. 

The following Proceſs may ſerve for an Example of the Me- 
thod by which volatile Alcaline Salts are procured from acrid 
Vegetables : 85 ; 

Fill a glaſs Retort almoſt to the Neck with ripe Muſtard- 
ſeed, lute on a large clean glaſs Receiver, and diſtil gradually 
with a Sand-heat. The firſt Fluid that comes over, is oily, 
and yellowiſh, and, when collected by itſelf, is limpid and 
acrid. Increaſe the Fire, and there ariſes another Spirit like 
the former, but more yellow, and with a light and a very 
pinguious Oil. Theſe alſo, if ſaved by themſelves, are very 
acrid. Lute on the Receiver again, after it has been cleared of 
the laſt-mentioned Liquor, increaſe the Fire underneath, and at 
the ſame Time lay live Coals upon the Sand above, and by this 


Degree of Heat there will aſcend from the remaining Maſs a 


light black Oil in a large Quantity, and, at the fame Time, 


an oily, alcaline, volatile Salt will ftick upon the Sides of the 
Receiver, collected into little Spots, as it happens in the Diſ- 
tillation of Hartſhorn. If this of Heat is ſuſtained for 
a conſiderable Time, white Fumes will continue to come over 
perpetually. A very black Maſs will remain at the Bottom 
af the Retort, which is light and bitter, but not in the leaſt 
falt. 

Diſtil again in a clean Veſſel, by a gentle Heat, the firſt and 
ſecond Spirit which came over, and you will have in the Re- 
ceiver a limpid acrid Liquor, not unlike Spirit of Hartſhorn, 
and of much the ſame Virtues. A foetid oily Water will re- 
main in the Retort. | : 

Separate the Oil from the Liquor which aſcended laſt, and 
from the Salt, and waſh off the Salt which adhered to the 
Sides of the Glaſs with the laſt-mentioned reRtified Spirit, and 
a Liquor will be obtained abounding with a volatile Alcaline 
Salt, which makes a conſiderable Efferveſcence- with Acids, and 
which by Diſtillation with a gentle Heat, out of a tall Veſſel, 
yields a pure volatile Salt, little different from Salt of Hartſ- 


horn, after Rectification. | 
Dr. Daniel Cox gives the following Account of the volatile 


Alcaline Salts, procured from putrefied Vegetables : 
Take in warm Weather a conſiderable Quantity of the Leaves 
of any Vegetable, ſtripped or pulled from the greater Stalks, 
hy it on a Heap preſſing it pretty cloſe together; they will 
ſoon become very hot, eſpecially in the Middle, and in a few 
Days reſolve into a pappy Subſtance (excepting the outward 
Leaves) which being made into Pellets, and put into a glaſs 
Retort, and diſtilled, will yield, beſides a great Quantity of 
Liquor, much thick black Oil, of a balſamic Conſiſtence. The 
Lo being ſeparated from the Oil, and diſtilled in a tall glaſs 
y, a volatile Spirit ſublimes, which, after one, two, or 
three Rectifications, becomes per urinous, not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by Smell, or Taſte, from well- rectified Spirit of 
Hartſhorn, Blood, Urine, or Sal Ammoniac. 

I never made Trial of any Herb, which, thus ordered, did 
not yield the mentioned Subſtances; although I have examin- 
ed many, by this Method of Procedure, which ſeemed very 
diffetent from each other, as well in ſenſible Qualities, as thoſe 
vulgarly called Occult; ſuch as Rue, Sage, both Celandines, 
Carduus Benedictus, Tobacco, ſtinking Orach, Garden Scurvy- 

rafs, the leſſer Spurge, Baum, Mint, Tanſy, Camomil, 
onk's Rhubarb, ſeveral Docks and even common Graſs, with 
many others, which it were altogether unneceſſary to enume- 
rate; beſides Flowers of Elder, Pzony, Cowſlips, Clove Gil- 
liflowers, &c. with ſeveral Sorts of Moſſes, and Rudiments 
of Vegetation; which laſt is a green Subſtance on the Surface 
of the Earth, in Rivers, Ciſterns where Rain often falls, and 
on Ships between Wind and Water, very apt to run into Moſs 
Nl} CR ons 2 brig 
1. The Veſſels wherein theſe Diſtillations were performed, 
though exceedingly well waſhed with Water, ſcoured with com- 
mon Salt, Sand, Afhes, Soap, fixed Salt, &c. and afterwards 
expoſed many Years to the Air, Wind, Rain, Dews, and 
Froſts, yet nevertheleſs retained a very ſtrong Smell, not 
much unlike that of Muſk, 1 CT” 
2. The Water leſt at the Bottom of the Glaſs, after the firſt 


ReQification, was ſomewhat acetous ; eſpecially wbez 
Herbs were not ſufficiently putrefied. le 
3- If the Herbs are duly putrefied, they leave little 0 
Mortuum, ſometimes not a twentieth, and never, by m 7 
above a tenth Part; whereas diſtilled before Putrefagi,, % 
leave much more; and this remaining Coal, burnt 10 105 
yields ſcarce any Alcali or fixed Salt. "ls 
4. The volatile Salt is much more than the fixed galt 
have been, afforded by the Herb incinerated the ordinary y 

5. All thoſe Herbs which yield Store of fixed Sal; fd, 
Wormwood, Carduus, Mugwort, Sage, &c. do likewis k 
thus managed, afford plentifully a volatile Salt, 4 

6. Theſe volatile Salts being highly rectified, did not thy 
_— * __ from each other * neither do ina, 
rits trefied Vegetables, or their Salts hi | 
and rectified. 1 da gal 

7. During the Putrefaction, the Room would be 
perfumed, at the Beginning, with the natural Scent a 
Herb, if it had any eminently peculiar Smell, in the Make 
the Putrefaction with the Scent of a Mixt between that an 
urinous; but, being well putrefied, became ſenſibly urinou 

8. The diſtilled Liquor of ſome Herbs, at the firſt Reg; 
cation, yieldeth a Spirit very hot; but the laſt inclined nit 
to that of pungent vinous Spirit of Scurvy-graſs, Horle-ru 
&c. being, if I may ſo ſpeak, Piperaceous, and biting, ne 
than like volatile Salts ; but, after repeated Rectificatiom 0 
two, or more, according to the Nature of the Plant, o Tip 
it had putrefied, became perſectly urinous. This was 
when the Herbs had not duly putrefied, which proceeded, ug 
Apprehenſion, from ſome Commixture of eſſential Oil, wig 
by reiterated Rectifications, is either ſeparated or tranſau 
The fame happens in the vinous Spirits of putrefied Vegeta 
and in their fixed Salts. 

9. In the Diſtillation of the putrefied Herbs, the un 
Spirits and Salts came chiefly at the latter End with the(l 
in the Form of a thick white Cloud, or Fumes, and, con 
ing in the Recipient, formed an innumerable Company of w 
irregular crooked Rivulets, exactly after the Manner of Hut 
horn, Blood, &c. and at the Beginning came the Phlægm mi 
moſt of the Acetum, in great Drops with little Func, a 
the Rivulets ſtrait, and without Striæ and Wanderings, 

10. Some Herbs, as Winter-ſavory, Sage, &c. in the f. 
Diſtillation, yielded copiouſly a volatile Salt in a dry Fay 
which coated the Receiver, and ſublimed into the Neck of 
Retort ; ſo doth Tobacco, and once Saffron did ſo, in Dig 
with Spirit of Wine. | 

11. All Plants, thus putrefied, yielded plentifully (cpecal 
towards the latter End of the Diſtillation) a fœtid gro\ 
which, if the Herb was well putrefied, did not in the K 
reſemble the Plant which produced it. I could hardy 
ceive that they differed from each other in either Talk 
Smell, only, if the Plant was not thoroughly putrefied, 2 
would come over at the Beginning of the Diſtillation, wit 
as alſo the Water, would retain exactly the Taſte and dul 
the Vegetable which afforded it, and it would be fluid and tat 
parent like other eſſential Oils, The Oil of Herbs ven u 
putrefied came over chiefly at laſt, and did requiea 
ſtrong Fire to extricate it cut the Herb; was moſtly (ﬆ 
cially that which comes laſt Bf all) of the Colour and v 
ſiſtence of Tar, very tenacious, and did far and wide nt 
very odd, faint, fcetid, offenſive Odour. If any This * 
came infected by this Oil, it was not to be freed from it 
long Time. ; 4 4 

12. Herbs, which are diſtilled in an Alembic with "id 
yield little eſſential Oil, as Baum, Mint, Camomil, &c. 7 
much of it thus putrefied ; and thoſe that give much 4 
Oil, as Wormwood, with many others, being putreficd, ) 
abundantly more, . *- 

13. During Putrefaction, the Herbs became exceeding)! 
eſpecially thoſe that were cloſely compreſſed, and had 
of Moiſture in them; fo that I could as well rl 
Hand in the Flame of an ordinary Fire, as in the 

them. bio fs ry | 
14. Fatty, moiſt, and inſipid Herbs putrefy much ſooneh 
with greater Heat, as Graſs, Docks, Garden Scuryy-8% 
landine, &c. Drier, and much more ſapid Plants, ag 
ſurely, and with leſs Heat, as Winter- ſavory, Roſemm fi 
Rue, Mint. The Stalks of no Herb putrefy ſo 0" \ 
Leaves freed from them. This is moſt evident * 1 
whoſe tender Parts are pappy and mucilaginous, when 
are intire. : vel off 

15. Herbs ſeem by this Putrefaction to be depri | 
their ſpecifical or peculiar Properties. Celandine les V 
ing Quality; Spurge, its Milk, veſicating and poiſone 
ture, &c. | q N 

16. Herbs, which before Putrefaction were ext "oro, f 
as Atriplex Olida, &c. become afterwards either in "hard, Of 

not ill-ſcented. - And, on the Contrary, Monk's Rh ies, 
den Scurvy- graſs, with many other inodorous Vegetab®; 


remely 


. 


F 


* 
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| me abominably, and almoſt inſupportably 
| dente u verge Excrements, all which yet they loſt im- 
etlid, 


: iſtillat ion. : 
None of _ Viowers, TI have hitherto uſed, do ſtink 
17. 


Putrefac2ion. the Herbs, thus putrefied, ſwarm with Maggots 
the cloſe and ſtedfaſt Contexture of the _ 

© - in Inſects) eſpecially at the Bottom, and in the 
| ider Flies K Inſects can have no Acceſs, 
raw! ie their Eggs, and where the Heat is fo violent, that 

fibly ſubſiſt. 

” 4 = Phatile Spirit and Salt is not afforded by theſe 
= for, having diſtilled ſeparately a great Quantity of 
ſets *1Jed no volatile Salt or Spirit, but a Liquor of a 


ed in a great Glaſs with a narrow Neck, 


trefi 

bs _ in a few Weeks became, for the greater 
Mucilage; and, diſtilled a Year after they had ſtood fo 

4 jelded a little urinous Spirit, but not a Drop of Oil. 


11. Vegetables, if the external Air be excluded from them, 


| r ferment. 
| ib liabe, Moſſes, and Rudiments of Vegetation, 


Id f volatile Salt, diſtilled without previous Putrefaction ; as 
alſo many Seeds, and ſeveral of them ſufficiently inſipid. 

|, Theſe volatile Spirits and Salts have not only the fame 
Cle Properties, but alſo agree in all known Effects, and 
rations, with common urinous Spirits, and Salts; as, in 
changing Syrup of Violets, and many other vegetable 
\Qures, green, in being diaphoretic, diuretic, and deob- 
ent, contrary to Acids, which they do mortify, precipitate 
etal and Minerals diſſolved in acid Menſtruums; being 
ly reftified, and mixed with perfectly dephlegmated Spirit 
ine, ſtrike the Offa alba, as Chymiſts ſpeak, They unite 
þ Acids, and thereby become Ammoniac or neutral Salts ; 
indeed, perform whatſoever can be expected, or deſired, 


n the common urinous Spirits of Salts, Phil. Tranſ. Abr. 
3 | | . 


b Asks generated by an ALCALt abounding in the Hu- 
Mobs. 


hat has been ſpecified above with Reſpect to Acalies, will 
their Effects upon the Body in altering the Juices ſo as to be 
luctive of Diſtempers. A Knowledge of infinite Impor- 
to every Body concerned in the Practice of any Branch 
hylic, becauſe every Fever, or febrile Diſeaſe, is either 
d by, or accompanied with a Tendency to an alcaline Pu- 
tion. And many chronical Diſorders, which depend up- 
e Vitiation of particular Parts, owe many of their Symp- 
to this Aleale cence. 2 5 N 4 . 
iments are taken either from the animal or vegetable King- 
Of vegetable Aliments, the Juices of ſome, if expoſed for 
ne to a Heat ſufficient, will turn ſour, and theſe have been 
l aceſcent Vegetables, 
t there is a conſiderable Claſs of Plants, which do not be- 
acid by Putrefaction, but are reſolved into a foetid oily Al- 
And from theſe, it is remarkable, that no vinous pirit 
de produced by Fermentation ; for Fermentation is only 
to render vegetable Juices acid, or rather to diſen- 
the latent Acid, and ſeparate it from the Oil and Earth, 
fonfine and diſguiſe it. | 
d this Claſs belong almoſt all the very acrid Aromaties, 
d by the Pungency of their Taſte betray their Family. 
are ſeldom taken in ities ſufficient to produce 
leaſe by their own Power, but are however capable of 
"ung any preceding Tendency in the Juices to an A 
% and heightening it into a Diſtemper. Phyſicians 
therefore be careful how they preſcribe the warm An- 
I becauſe when any Degree of the abave-mentioned 
| rele nu In the Juices, theſe will not fail to increaſe 
"om 1 and if long continued, the Patient will run a 
1 of ray a Putrefaction of the Lungs, Liver, 
a be principal Viſcera, which according to! the Part 
4A vill be attended with a fortid Breath, Spitting of 
þ © Putrid Diarrhcea, Dropſy, or hepatic Flux. 


pe akaljeent Vegetables, Boerhaave enumerates the 


Wormwood ks 
Sawce all alone, or Jack by the 
Hedge. | 
Garlick. 
Mad-Wort. 
Wild Radiſh, 
Cuckow-Pint. 
Stinking Orache. 
Sparrow Grafs, 


us to a Knowledge of the Nature of alcaleſcent Aliments, 
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Bartares Winter Creſfſes; 
Brafjica Cabbage. 
 Brgmia Alba White Bryony, 
Nigra Black Bryony. 
Bunium Wild Parſley. 
Camelina Treacle Wormſeed, 
Capſicum Guinea Pepper, 

Cardiaca Motherwort. 
Cardamine Meadow Creſſes. 
Cataputia Garden Spurge, 
Centaurium minus Leſſer Centaury. 
Chamædrus Germander. 
Chelidonium majus Greater Celandine. 

a — minus Leſſer Celandine. 
Cochleari Scurvy-Graſs. 

C ep ; Onions, 
Dentillaria Lead Wort. 
Digitalis Foxglove. 
Eruca Rocket. 
Eryſimum Hedge -Muſtard. 
Eſula er Spurge. 
Eupatorium Canabinum Hemp Agrimony. 
Gratiola Hedge-Hyſſop. 
Tberis . Sciatica-Creſſes. 
Laureola Spurge Laurel. 

. Lepidium Dittander, 
Napus Navew Gentle, 

, Naſturtium Aquaticum Water Creſſes. 

— — Fortenſe Garden Creſſes. 
Nerion | Oleander, or Roſe Bay. 
Perſicaria atris Water Pepper, or Arſmart. 
Porrum Leek. 

Raphanus Radiſh. 

Rua . Rue. 

Sabina Savin. 

Saturela | Savoty, . ; 
Sedum minus acre Wall Pepper, or Stonecrops... 
Sinapi | Muſtard. ö 
Squilla Squill. 

Thlaſpi Treacle Muſtard, 
Victorialis Spotted Ramſons. 


Many of theſe are not proper for Aliment, as abounding {6 
much with an alcaleſcent Acrimony, that it renders them poiſon- 
ous, Beſides the Vegetables aboye-mentioned, there are many 
others which properly belong to this Claſs. _ 

All animal Foods have a ſpontaneous Tendency to an al- 
caline Putrefaction, the Milk of ſome Animals only excepted, 
This is obvious to every one who has obſerved Fleſh; when ex- 
poſed to a certain Degree of Heat, to putrefy and become fœtid. 
But animal Foods differ very much: 


Fitſt, With Reſpe& to the Parts of the ſame Animal. 
Secondly, With Reſpe& to the Food of the Animal. 
3 With Reſpect to the habltual Exerciſe of the Ani- 
al. f ; | 

Fourthly, With Reſpect to the Manner of its being killed. 

Fifthly, With Reſpect to the Seaſon of the Year, of Climate 
in which it is eaten. | | | 

I. With Reſpe& to the different Parts of the ſame Animal; 
Milk differs very much from all the other Parts, eſpecially that 
of ſuch Animals as live on Vegetables only, and Water ; thus 
the Milk of the Aſs, Goat, Cow, Mare, and Sheep, are aceſ- 
cent, that is, turn ſour upon Putrefaction, like aceſcent vegetable 
Juices, from whence. it is prepared, and not yet perfectly con- 
verted into an animal Subſtance, by the Powers of Digeſtion: 
And this Milk will acquire a Difference from the Sort of 


Vegetable, which the Animal that affords it principally feeds 


on. f | | 
The Entrails of Animals alſo differ from the muſcular Parts, 
and have a greater Tendency to Putrefaction, as being more full 
of Juices, and of theſe Juices ſome incline more to Putrefac- 
tion than others: Thus we find, when an Animal dies, the Ab- 
domen and its Contents putrefy firſt, _ 

Tbe Blood alſo is more ſubject to Putrefation than the 
ſolid Parts, and promotes Putrefaction in the Solids where 
it abounds. Hence, the more animal Aliment is cleared of 
Blood, the leſſer ſubject will it be to produce an Alcaline Acri- 
mom in the Stomach and Inteſtines, and an Alcaleſcence in the 
Juices of another Animal that eats it. N 5 
II. Wich Reſpect to the Food of Animals, thoſe which live 


on Graſs, or other aceſeent Vegetables, on ripe Fruits, or Corn 


are furniſhed with Juices leſs inclinable to Putrefaction than 
other Animals, abound leſs with volatile Alcaline Salts, and 
theſe Salts are leſs volatiliſed, and exalted. Hence upon Pu- 
trefaction they are leſs fœtid, and offenſive, Of this Sort are 
the following Animals: | | | 

The Lamb, and Sheep, 


The Calf, Cow, and Ox. fe 
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The Kid, and Goat, eſpecially when young. 

The Rabbit. N 
Swine, provided they are fed with Vegetables only. Bee the 
Article Pox cus. SG: er 

'The tame Duck, if fed with Corn only. 

The tame Gooſe, if fed wich the ſame. 
Hens of all Sorts. | 
Turkeys. 

Tame Partridges. 

Tame Pheaſants, 


The Quail. - 


But all Animals which feed principally on other Animals, 
or Inſects, have Juices which abound with a highly exalted 
volatile Alcali, having unde a Sort of double, and ſome- 
times triple Sublimation, or Rectification, firſt in the —＋ 
of the Animal which ſerves for Food, and ſecondly in of 
the Animal which feeds on it. ä 

III. Animal Foods differ with Reſpect to their habitual Exer- 
ciſe, for Exerciſe, long continued, exalts the volatile Salts 
of Animals, and makes them approach to a State of Putrefac- 
tion. ö : 

The following Animals, uſed commonly for Food, abound 
with a volatile Salt, exalted either by their Food, Exerciſe, or 

Deer, both red and fallow, by Reaſon of their habitual Exer- 
ciſe, though they feed an Vegetables. 

The Hare, for the ſame Reaſon. 

The wild Boar, for the ſame Reaſon. - 

Pigeons in ſome „ becauſe of their habitual Exerciſe. 

The Lark, both becauſe of its Exerciſe, and Food, which 
is principally of Inſects. 

The wild Duck, both becauſe of its Exerciſe, and Food, 
which conſiſts much of ſmall Fiſh, Frogs, and aquatic Inſects. 
This is alſo true of all the Duck Species. ä 

The wild Gooſe, Solan Gooſe, and all of the Gooſe Species, 
for the ſame Reaſon. N 

The wild Swan, or Elk, ſor the ſame Reaſon. 

The Bittern, becauſe of its Food, conſiſting principally of 
Fiſh, and Frogs. 
- The Woodcock, becauſe of the great Exerciſe it is uſed to. 

The Snipe, for the fame Reaſon ; and in general all Birds of 
Paſſage, very few excepted. | 
- The Plover, and Lapwing, both becauſe of their Food, 
which is principally of Inſects, and their Exerciſe. 

The wild Pheaſant, becauſe of its Food, which conſiſts prin- 
cipally of Ants. | 
. The Sparrow, and all ſmall Birds which feed partly on In- 
ſects, partly on Vegetables, and uſe much Exerciſe, have Juices 
proportionably alcaleſcent. 

IV. Animal Food is more or leſs alcaleſcent, with Reſpect to 
the Manner in which it is killed. Thus if an Animal is killed 
whilſt very hot with ſtrong Exerciſe, or ſoon after, the Ten- 
dency to PutrefaQion in the Juices will be much increaſed ; 
inſomuch that an Ox, or Sheep, killed in a Manner, will 
be as ſubject to Putrefaction as an Animal whoſe Juices are natu- 
rally more alcaliſcent, but killed whilſt perfectly cool. Hence 
Deer, and Hares that are hunted, and Birds killed by owing 
after a long Flight, contract an immediate Tenderneſs, whi 
is the firſt Stage of Putrefaction. | | | 

Animals alfo which are ſhot, ſtrangled, or killed in any Man- 
ner which prevents their Bleeding, are more ſubject to an alca- 
fine Putrefaction, than thoſe. which are ſuffered to bleed freely. 
Of this the nice Judges of culinary Arts are fo ſenſible, that 
they frequently kill Fowl by ſtrangling them, in order to exalt 
their Taſte, or, which is the ſame Thing, increaſe their Ten- 

to Putrefaction. ; | , ee 20G 
V. The Climate, or Seaſon, makes a Difference in anima 
Food, becauſe Putrefaction is always J to Heat, and 
conſequently the Juices of the fame Animal will be more diſ- 
poſed to an alcaline Putrefaction in warm Climates and Seaſons, 
than in thoſe which are cold. „„ 
Hence the Inhabitants of very hot Climates are obliged to 
uſe animal Food ſparingly; and a Neglect of this Con- 
fideration it is, perhaps, that many of the Northern Europea 
. who travel far to the South, contract Calentures, and putri 
Fevers. I am alſo perſuaded, that the indiſcriminate Uſe of 
animal Food in the hotteſt Summers, and coldeſt Winters, is 
productive of many acute Diſh and Deaths in England. 

Moſt Sorts of Inſects are highly alcaleſcent. WH, 
- 'Fiſh of all Kinds are alcaleſcent, and that in a very high De- 
gree. Thoſe of freſh Lakes and Rivers, however, are leſs fo, 
than Sea Fiſh ; and again, the ſofter Sort of Fiſh without Scales 
are to incline ſooner, and more, than thoſe furniſhed 
to an alkaline Putrefation ; and Shell-Fiſh moſt 


n 8 1 

nd it may be laid down as a certain Rule, that of all Sorts 
whether terreſtrial, or aquatic, thoſe which pu- 

trefy ſooneſt, and become moſt offenſive when putrid, incline 


11 4 . 


- 


the Juices of our Bodies moſt to an alcaline Putrefaction. . 
2 as Food. 1 indeed ſome of them are not to . 8 
fely for this Reaſon, without Vinegar, Salt, or a 

pry Say | * . "Yay "Ut 

From what has been ſaid under the preceding Articles in 
lation to the Mlealeſeence of animal Aliments, and what i 
fied under the Article Poxcvs, one Reaſon at leaſt 115 
pear, why it pleaſed the Supreme Being to forbid the ] ? 
People that inhabited a very warm Climate, the Uſe 5»! 
Sorts of Animak as Food; and why they were enjoi vr 

yoined to ty 
away a great deal of Blood from thoſe they were allowy k 
eat. 

It would be prudent if we, though Inhabitants of 3 el 
Climate, would however believe, that he who cannot en k 
conſulted our temporal Welfare in every poſitive Injundton h 
has laid upon us, though the Reaſons for it may not a þ 
very obvious; for this would furely incline u by AQ; f 
plicit Obedience to ſecure to ourſelves Happineſs and Healy, © 

But that I may ſet the Advantages, accruing to the (ii 
of Iſrael from theſe Prohibitions, in a ftronger Light I & 
make the following Obſervations on the Foods they were fob 
to uſe, with this further Remark, that if we, even in Our al 
Climate, would conform to the Rules laid down by the 
Legiſlator of the Jews, Longevity would be more 
amongſt us, as we ſhould be much leſs ſubject to be affedet 
epidemical Diſtempers, and acute Diſeaſes of all Sorts, yi 
carry off at leaft two Thirds of Mankind. Nor would dm 
cal Affections perhaps be ſo terrible, and difficult to oonq f 

are found to be at preſent. * 

muſt be remembered, that the Climate, in which the (y 
dren of Iſrael lived, was very hot; and that therefore eny 
Species of Aliment which is improper to be eaten in our (x 
mate, on Account of its Tendency to an Alcaline Putrehy 
was much more pernicious in the warm Country inhabit þ 
the Jews. 
- The Aliments forbidden the Jews were: 

Blood, This is extremely ſubje& to an alcaline Putte 
and the Juices formed from it are highly alcaleſcent, and file 
to putrefy. For the fame Reaſon all Animals whatever kil 
without being ſuffered to bleed ſufficiently, are improper To 
It is well known to common Obſervers, that the more ſuci 
and juicy the Fleſh of Animals is, the more ſubject it is ul 
trefaction. 

If an Animal has been heated by Hunting, there ſeem as 
ther Reaſon to let it bleed, in order to leſſen the Tendeng 
Putrefaction it acquires by Exerciſe, and Heat, And ths 
find it directed, Leviticus, Chap. xvii. V. 13. 

And whatſoever Man there be of the Children of Ifu n 
the Strangers that ſojourn among you, which hunteth or ca- 
Beaſt, er Fowl which may be eaten; he ſhall even pour out th! N 
thereef,, and cover it with Duſt. | 

Animals which die of themſelves are unwholeſome, bw 
they do not bleed, and as their Juices are generally in an 
State of Putrefaction, or near it, before they die. And w 
the Fleſh of ſuch Animals f6rbid in the above quoted C 
Verſe the 15th, | | 

>D2 Gamal. The Camel. h the Food «| 
Animal is only Vegetables, and Water, yet the Fibres) 
dened, and rendered in a great Meaſure indigeftible, 2 
Salts are highly exalted by its habitual Exerciſe. | 

dW] Shaphan. —— The Coney, as we tranſlate it, but 
chart in his Hierezoicen ſays, it is a large Species of A 
others call it a Mountain Rat, Thus, Proverbs, C. . 
D are ſaid to make their Houſes in the Rocks, 

As, the general Food of all Creatures of the Rat 9 
Animal, their Juices muſt be conſequently much incline 
hw Putrefaction, and therefore their Fleſh muſt be un 
Darm Arnebeth = The Hare, The Animal 1 
thus is certainly meant in this Place; the Septuagin 
it by ee, and with this the Syriac and Arabic 
gree ; and thus the Jews unde it, who abi 
eating it, as we learn from Plutarch, Sympoſic. 4 
and Clemens Alexandrinus, Pædag. 2. 10. 

The Hare is remarkable for being extremely timo 
this makes it uſe a great deal of Exerciſe by way of 1 
when he goes to ſeek his Food, and at ; App, 
Danger, either real, or imaginary ;- this habitual _ i 
bably contributes to the Exaltation of the Salts. 
Effect that the Hare has a very high Taſte, 
Climate; and this high Taſte univerſally is an ol 
the animal Fleſh which gives it is ſtrongiy inclined : 
line Putrefaction. It is remarkable that the 1 
ſtained religiouſly from eating Hare, as we lean © 
de Bello Gallico, L. 5. Thy el « re 
Im Hlhozir —»= The Swine, This Animal 5 
for Filthineſs, and feeding on all Manner of Ons the 
rion if it falls in his Way, It is the only Anima 
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529 Achbar —— The Mouſe. It feeds on Fl. | «4 7 
AY. Tab Properly the Toad from its Swelling, derived 


A4c 


ha je roſy ; and alſo ſomething very like 
Creation ſubjeN e Bl called in Latin Screfula, from 


* 3 2 this Diſeaſe is in Greek called X>ya;, from from nay, intumuit. | | 
Ser ofa, 3 Sine, The Meafles is another filthy and contagious x Anakah . This is ſometimes tranſlated the Ferrer, | 
Dicate which this Brute is frequently infected with, inſomuch and by ſome it is called a Species of Locuſt, But, as in the | 
iſe | 
1 


Proverb, as we learn from Juvenal, who Prohibition it immediately follows after the Toad, and is de- 
rived from zx, which ſignifies clamavit, there is great Reaſon 


that it has paſſed To this Diſtemper, alt the fleſhy Parts are full ] 
to believe it ſhould be underſtood the Frog, literally the Cryer; 


W . 


Fleſh 


all, round, white, and hard Subſtances ſome- 


> of this Beaſt, as an Aliment, muſt be highly improper 


for a and who were Inhabitants of a warm Climate, which 
9 


Thing more inclinable to Putrefaction. 


ot both divide the Hoor, and chew 
the Cup. | 
Uader this Prohibition are included all Beaſts of Prey, and 


- ch eat Fleſh, whoſe Juices are highly alcafeſcent for 


qt given. All Animals of the Horſe, and Aſs 


renders every 
ul BeasTs which do n 


all theſe is difficult to be digeſted, and aſſimilated by the vi- 

l Powers; and that the Juices are rank and alcaleſcerit z per- 

ps becauſe they are frequently heated by the habitual Exerciſe 
are obliged to ule for the Service of Man. 

7 anno explain ſcieritifically all the Effect which Chewing 
de Cud may have upon the Fleſh and Juices of the Animal that 
des it, But it is worthy of Obſervation, that all Creatures 
hich chew the Cud live on Vegetables and Water only; 
ave a very flow Digeſtion; ſpend a great Part of their 
ime in getting their Food, and the reſt either in chew- 
g the Cud, or ſleeping; fo that it is accidental if they ever 
> Exerciſe ſufficient to heat themſelves, harden their Fleſh, 
id exalt their Salts to any conſiderable Degree of Alcaleſcencr. 
this the Cow, and Sheep are obvious Examples. Deer both 
ew the Cud, and divide the Hoof; and their Juices are not- 
ithſtanding ſomewhat alcaleſcent, as they are uſually killed 
zongſt us, The Fleſh is however tender, and eaſy of Di- 
tion; and if are killed according to the Directions of 
Levitical Law, that is, if they are ſuffered to bleed plenti- 
Ily, this Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction is in a great 
aſure removed. 


Al Fisk which have not Fins and ScALEs. 


[Theſe are what medicinal Writers call Piſces molles. / It has 
obſerved above; that all. Sorts of Fiſh are very ſubject to 
action; but thoſe without Scales more than others, and 
-fſh moſt of all. 
7 Mer The Eagle. 
D'D Pers The Offffrage. e. 
Y Enjah —— The Ofpray, ſo called from d with 
| Epenthetic, Tt is an Eagle, fo, called from his Strength, 
ch we may imagine to be the little Black Eagle, which is 
gefore called Yalexia, The Syriac renders it a Crow. . 
* Daub The Kite, 1 called from his Flight; which 
ry ſtrong, eſpecially when he hangs in the Air, without 
ing his Wings, : 1 7 ! 
* 4jab—— The Merlin, a Kind of ſmall Hawk. 
u Cr. The Raven, or perhaps the Ny#icorax, 
n D Bath Hajaanah —— The common Oul. 
bm Tabhmas The Nottua, a Species of Owl. 
We Shabbaph —— The Cuckow.. 1 
? Nats — A Hawk. It is explained a Bird with which 
Birds are taken, and which Fowlers carry on their Fiſts, 
2 Cor —— The Goſs Hawk, Some tranſlate it an Ow! ; 
Omcratates, a Bird which makes a Noiſe like an Aſs, 
2 Kalacb The Cormorant, ' ' 
4 Janſupb —— The great Ol. 
ce of all theſe are highly Alcalecent, both as they are 
K ey, and as their habitual Exerciſe is great. 
WIN Tinhemeth —— The Swan, or Chough Daw, Tt is 
Sreat Importance which is here meant, for the Juices of 
| wi much Alcaleſcent, and their Fleſh rank, and ſcarcely 


Þ d The Bittern, This Fow! feeds on Fiſh ; the 
Im Vene and ſubject to Putrefaction. | 
Dn en The Gier Eagle, It feeds on Fleſh, 
is Pere —— The Stork,” ſo called from vpn, be- 
dnius ca] to its Parents is ſaid to be remarkable. Hence 
nts, 'y it Piztatis Caltrir. The Stork.feeds on Frogs, 
Hh other Reptiles, which are in general extremely 
to Put _ therefore it muſt afford Juices in a State very 
in fenen. con | | 
at e The Heron, It on Fiſh, and uſes 
flour. Exerciſe, and for both theſe eaſons has Juices 


* bo ; oy; , . | ue i , 
N Duchiphath —— The Lapwing, a Bird almoſt perpe- 


ind, are likewiſe here prohibited, And we find that the Fleſh 


or, the Beaſt that cries, alluding to the Croaking of this Rep- 


tile. N 
M2 Coahh The Lizard. | 
MRD7> Letaah Bochart calls it the Salamander, a Sort of 
Lizard. 


Dt Hhomet — — The Snail, EPs TR 

nRwan Tinſhemeth —— Bochart calls it here the Chamelion ; 
in another Place quoted above, the fame Word ſignifies a Swan, 
or Fack- Daw. Cane Ong: . | 
All theſe Reptiles are extremely ſubject to Putrefaction, as are 
Reptiles of almoſt every Kind; the Smell of theſe, when pu- 
trefied, is extremely offenſive; and hence we muſt conclude 
their Salts to be highly exalted, and their Juices Alcaleſcent to a 
great Degree. | TOE, 7 
Before I proceed farther in the Account of an Alcaline Putre- 
faction in the Juices, and its Conſequences, it is neceſſary, 
that I ſpecify the Parts into which the Blood is ſeparable by 
Chymical Analyſis. * 1 2 4 

F irſt then, if the Blood of a Perſon in Health, freſh taken 
away, is put into a Retort, with a Receiver accurately luted to 
it, and is then committed to a Heat much leſs than is ſufficient 
to make Water boil, a Vapour comes, over, which. condenſes 
into a Liquor very little, if at all, different from Water, and 
which does not appear to be either alcaline or acid, ſaline, pin- 
guious, or in any Degree acrimonious. And if the Fire is in- 
creaſed to the Degree of boiling Water, the ſame Vapour ſtill 
continues to come over, forming exactly the ſame Kind of Wa- 
ter, till the Blood put into the Retort loſes much about ſeven 
Eighths of the original Weight. * 
If the remaining dry Maſs is taken out of the Retort and 
examined, it affords no Signs of containing any Thing the 
leaſt alcaline, acid, or acridz but is utterly inſipid, except that 
it taſtes and ſmells of Burning, and that not much. This in- 
cloſed in a wooden Box, will keep for Ages without Putrefac- 


tion. But by a Sand-heat, gradually increaſed, it yields, firſt a 


fattiſh, oily, bitter Liquor, ſomewhat inelining to be Altaline; 
then a white volatile Salt; and, as the Fire increaſes, a yellow 
Oil, and with it the ſame Kind of Salt, Take the Receiver 
away that contains what is come over, and Jute on another 
urge the Remainder with the moſt extreme Degree of Fire that 
the Glaſs will bear without melting, and white Fumes will 
ariſe without ceaſing, if the Operation be continued ever fo 
long, and with theſe a black, thick Oil. 7 1 Y | 
The Maſs remaining in the Retort is very black, and ſhining, 
brittle, extremely light and ſpongy, of a diſagreeable Smell; 
empyreumatic, bitter, and ſcarcely at all ſalt; this, when urg- 
ed with a Heat almoſt ſufficient to melt the Retort, continues 
perpetually to emit Fumes, and preſerves its black Colour fo 
long as it remains in a cloſed Veſſel; but when expoſed to a na- 
ked Fire, it flames, and, loſing this Blackneſs, becomes white, 
and is then found to be an inſipid Earth, containing not the leaſt 
Portion of an Alcaline Salt; but a ſmall Quantity of an Acid 
may be got from it by an extreme Degree of, Fire, which Boer- 
haave imagines to be the Offspring of the Sea-Salt which had 
been uſed in Food, and reinains in the Blood unaltered ; but in 
his Obſervations on this Proceſs, he tells us, that he had obſerved. 
the ſame Appearances in the Diſtillation of the Blood of many 
Brutes, and therefore this Acid cannot be owing to Sea - Salt, be- 
cauſe no Animal, that I know of, eats Salt, except Man and 
Pigeons, unleſs domeſtic ones, as Dogs, and Cats, ſometimes 
by Accident, not by Choice. I am ſenſible it may be anſwer- 
ed, that there is Salt, more or leſs, in all Water that Animals 
drink; and I know a Salt may be. procured from the Urine of 
Animals, much reſembling Sea-Salt in the Figure of the Cry- 
ftals, and ſome other Properties. But if the Source of this Salt 
was the Sea-Salt taken into the Stomach with the Aliment, hu- 
man Urine would probably yield more of this Salt, than that of 
inivorous Animals, becauſe the Salt taken in the Water of 


theſe Animals, bears no Proportion to that which is eaten by a 


Man; however it appears, that the Urine of a Cow, or a: 

Horſe, yields a much larger Proportion of this Salt than that 

of a Man. N PT ab W | 
Here then we find in the Blood a Water, an Oil, a volatile 


Alcaline Salt, a fixed Earth, and a Portion of Acid. And now, 


if we conſider attentively the Progreſs of animal Putrefaction, 
we ſhall find it has exactly the ſame Effects, as the Diſtillation 


deſcribed above, and that it only differs from it in taking up # 


ſomewhat longer Time. For firſt the watery Particles exhale 3 
next the ſaline. Part is attenuated, and diſengaged from the 
Earth and Acid, and thus being rendered acrid, alcatine, and 
volatile, riſes together with a Part of the Oil alſo attenuated, 
and ſeparated from the Earth, and affects the Organs of — 

. „ "with, 


with a Nidor, or Stink. peculiar to animal Subſtances in a State 
The reſt of the oily Particles unite with the Earth thus de- 
prived of the finer Part of the Oil, Water, and Salt, and both 
together form a black, tenacious, viſcid Subſtance, which, how- 
ever, at laſt is reſolved, and leaves nouns behind but. a pure 
virgin Earth, the Acid alſo exhaling. Thus the animal Juices, 
by Putrefaction, undergo a thorough Alteration, and Separation, 
after which it is impoſſible to unite the ſeparated Particles again, 
fo as to make an uniform homogeneous Fluid, like what it was 
before. | 
It is impoſfible this Putreſaction ſhould prevail univerſally in 
the Juices whilſt the Animal is alive, for Reaſons which will be 
given hereafter 3 but particular Parts of the Body may putrefy, 
without cauſing immediate Death. Mlcaleſcent Food alſo may 
in the Stomach and Inteſtines, and cauſe great Diſorders 
in the animal OEconomy, when taken in Quantities diſpropor- 
tioned to the Powers of Digeſtion. And the Juices in general 
may have a ſtrong Tendency to PutrefaQtion, and of this feve- 
ral Birds that feed on Carrion are ſenſible, much ſooner than 
Mankind, for as ſoon as the volatile Salts, and rancid Oils, be- 
gin to exhale, the Organs of Smell, in theſe Birds, are ſooner 
affected than ours, infomuch that they are frequently allured 
from conſiderable Diſtances, to the Neighbourhood of Houſes 
inhabited by People in Fevers. | * 
The antecedent Cauſes therefore of an Alcaleſcence in the 
Body, and the Diſeaſes depending thereon, may be reduced to 


the following : 33 | 
I. Alcall Aliment, that is, Aliment. of alcaleſcent Vege- 
tables, or of Animals, the Milk of graminivorous Animals only 
excepted. And theſe Fiſh, particularly their Livers, 
and Skins: Fowls that live on Fiſh ; all Birds which prey on o- 
ther Animals, or Inſects, or which are uſed to a great deal 
of habitual Exerciſe; alſo Animals killed whilſt heated with 
ſtrong Exerciſe, incline more to an Alcaline Putrefaction than 
others. 
2. A Weakneſs of the Organs of Digeſtion. 
When this is the Caſe, the Aliment, following its natural 
Tendency, putrefies in the Stomach, and cauſes what is uſually 
called a Surfeit. And the Chyle enters into the Blood in a 
State near to Putrefaction, or in Part putrefied. 
3. A great Strength of the digeſtive and aſſimilating Or- 
gans, for this produces | 
4. A great Quantity of Blood highly exalted, and in a State 
very near to Putrefaction, and a Bile in a State near to Putre- 
faction. | | | 
It muſt be remembered, that Aceſcent Aliments are by the 
Actions of the above-mentioned Organs converted into Alcaleſ- 
cent Juices. When therefore theſe Organs act ſtrongly on Food 
already alcaleſcent, it muſt be rendered more fo, and brought 
nearer to a State of Putrefaction. 
It is upon this Account that Plethoric People are more ſubject 
to epidemical Diſorders than others; that People in a full State of 
Health, are more in danger of falling ihto Fevers, and thoſe of 
a bad Kind, than others whoſe State of Health is not fo 
good; and that ſuch who have very ſtrong Conſtitutions, are 
more liable to peſtilential Diſorders, and putrid Fevers, than 
Valetudinarians. | 
Hence Hippocrates, L. 1. Apbotiſm. 3, adviſes to beware of 
an Exceſs of Health, for the ſame Strength of Conſtitution which 
was ſufficient to bting the Blood and Juices to fuch a Degree 
of Perfetion, will at laſt exalt them into a Diſeaſe. And 
Celſus tells us, that a full State of Health is to be ſuſpected: Er- 
go fs plenior aliquis, & ſpeciofior, & coloratior ſactus eft, ſuſpetta 
Hubers ſua bona debet. Quæ quia neque in eodem habitu ſubſitere, 
ro- 


neque wiv progredi poſſunt, fere retro, quaſi Ruina quadam, 


- Hippocrates thinks it prudent to ſubtract ſomething from a 
State of Health arrived at the utmoſt Perfeftion, becauſe, as it 
is not poſſible it ſhould remain long without Alteration, and 
cannot mend, it muſt neceſſarily grow worſe. But with all 
| Deference to ſo great an Authority, I muſt remark, that Na- 
ture has Reſources of more Importance for the Preſervation of 
Life, and Health, than any Aſſiſtances which Art can afford 
her, and from bich ſhe draws Help upon theſe Occafions. Thus 
in Caſe of too much Fulneſs of Blood, an Hemorrhage lowers 
the Habit to ſuch a State, as Hippocrates adviſes us to reduce it 
to by Art. If the Juices are ſo much exalted, as to tend too 
much to an Alcaleſcence, the Acrimony attending this State, before 
it becomes ſenſible by any ill Conſequences frequently ſtimulates 
the Glarids of the Skin, and thus cauſes its own Evacuation by 
an increaſed Perſpiration; or elſe, if it happens to affect the 
Glands of the Kidnies, it is carried off by Urine ; but if it falls 
upon the Liver, the moſt likely Part to receive it firſt, or the 
Pancreas, or the Glands of the Stomach, and Inteſtines, the 
Danger is prevented by Vomiting,” or a Diarrhcea, or both, 
ſufficient fot the falutary Purpoſes above-mentioned ; and hence 
the populat Opinion, founded on the Experience of all Ages, 
that 'a Looſeneſs in the Spring and Summer is ſalutary. Thus 
e ſee this Acrimony ſo much to be dreaded, is frequently un- 
dt the Conduct of a well regulated animal O Economy, its own 


« the ſame Manner, and for the ſame Reaſons. 
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Antidote, and the Means of preſerving, inſtead of interrupt 
ij 


Health, But here we muſt ſuppoſe no Exceſies are ; 


commit 


tural Tendency, and putrefy. 

7. Great Heat, whether of the Seaſon, or Climate ; ext 
or internal; natural, or artificial. eng 

8. Violent Agitation of the Blood. Becauſe it prod 
\. ra e * 

Exceſſive Exerciſe, eſpecially if long continued. 

hen any of theſe Cauſes, or many of them Cons 
have produced an Alcaline Putrefaction, it is manifeſt ö f 
following Signs, in the Primæ Viz. 

1. Thirſt. | th | 

It is obſervable that Nature, or rather the Author of Nat. 
has given to all Animals a. certain Sagacity, to enable he 
diſtinguiſh Aliments which would be noxious to them, fg 
thoſe which are ſalutary ; and to direct them to the Mea 
curing the Diſorders they labour under. This, in Bruten i 
called In/tin/? ; and as we find the fame Propenſions cala 
for the ſame good may my 
perly enough call them by the fame Name. 

In the preſent Inſtance, Thirſt is raiſed, that is an Inca 
tion to drink large Quantities of ſmall diluting Liquors, Ny 
theſe Liquors dilute the alłaline, putrid, acrimonious Salts, y 
lieve the preſent uneaſy Senſation, and diſpoſe the putreing u 
putrefied Matter to be dif, out of the Stomach and l 
teſtines, either by Vomit, or Stool. But if the Propenſi i 
to acid Liquors, which is generally the Caſe, theſe Acids, yi 
mixed with the putrid Salts, deſtroy them, and are both ty 
ther converted into a neutral Salt. | 

It is remarkable, that taking internally volatile, alu 
animal Salts, as Salt or Spirit of Hartſhorn, raiſes a Thi, 


2. An utter Loſs of Appetite, and an Averſion for Alulſn 
Aliment, particularly of that Sort of Aliment, which origiuh 
cauſed the Diſorder. | | 

This is another Inſtance of the Inſtint above-mentioned; u 
rather, of the Protection of Providence, which watches ory 
in Sickneſs as well as Health. An Appetite would be prejulc 
al, when the Stomach is in ſuch a Condition, as not to tes 
ble to digeſt the Aliment taken into it; and Alculſm Al 
ment would increaſe the Diſorder, J 

3. Nidorous EruQations, or Belches which affect the Mat 
with the Taſte of putrefied Eggs. 

| Becauſe a Portion of the putrid Salts, and rancid Oil, 5 
cluded together with the rarefied Air. 5 ol 

4. Putrid Sordes upon the Lips, Teeth, Tongue, Put 
and Fauces, which affect the Organs of Taſte with a Sa 
tion of Bitterneſs, becauſe animal Oils, when they grow m 
cid, become bitter; or perhaps this Taſte may be cad 
the Bile too much exalted, and tending to Putreſaclion. 

5. A Sickneſs at the Stomach, from the Stimulation df 
acrimonious Salts, eſpecially at the Sight, or even Idea of 
l:ſcent Aliment near to a State of Putrefaction. This Sind 
tion increaſed, eauſes a Diſcharge of the putrefied Matter by\ 
mit, which is ſalutary, when the Diſorder proceeds only in 
a Putrefaction of the Aliment in the firſt Paſſages ; but i 
a Putrefaction of the Liver, Pancreas, or any other of the 
tents of the Abdomen, it is ſometimes a very bad Supt 
When this Alcaline- Acrimony affects the Inteſtines, it fin 
them to a Diſcharge of their Contents by a Diarrhea, wha 
alſo the Means of Cure, when the Putrefaction is conf 
the Aliment contained in the Stomach and Inteſtines:© 
_ fatal, when cauſed by large Putrefactions in 207 d 

iſcera, N 

Fiſh that has been kept too long before it is eaten wil! 
a plentiful Diarrhœa; and a very ſmall Quantity of p * 
Egg will have the ſame Effect, by ſtimulating the * 

6. This Alcaline Acrimony produces a ſpontane © 
and univerſal Uneaſineſs; a troubleſome Senſe of Heat, a, 
flammatory Iliac Pains. © | Blood 

The Effect of an Alcaline Putrefaction in the Bob 
Diſſolution into an Alcaline acrimonious Fluid; the | 
Particles feparate from the other Principles and Ol 
fineſt Part of the Oil grows rancid ; the reſt of the ©: 
with the Earth, form together tenacious Obe 
the Veſſels to which they adbere; and the Salts vo Wy, 
formly mixed with the diluting Water, 
neutral Farth, become acrid and corrofive. 1 
circulating in the Veſſels, which in order to be fit f f 
and the Exigencies of the animal OEconomy, T*. , 
and deſtitute of all Acrimony, is, in the pref 
far from being accommodated to theſe falutary Puf yy 
inſtead of that, ſtimulates, abrades, and carries ws” 1 
the Solids ; and corrodes and deſtroys the extrem) yo 


Vellels, to wh 
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ich thoſe of the Brain are above all others ſub- 
+, whence a T rain of Symptoms which are uſually called ner- 
— 


"al k. Convulſions, Comas, or Want of Sleep. 
vous, 3 Peſtruction of the internal Parts is no- 


I han what may at any Time be produced on the ex- 


; nfining a ſmall Quantity of animal, Alcaline 
gy Ee N of it, for it will then act 
F e and raiſe an Efcar. This may ſerve as a ſeaſon- 
th Caution to thoſe who wantonly accuſtom themſelves to 
P to volatile Salts, eſpecially thoſe which have their cauſtic 
_ ony exalted by Lime in their Diſtillation ; for when a 
e ) ſe is drawn into the Lungs, it may, and without 
— bas, very bad Effects on the tender Membrane which 


Ines the Lungs. 


f the Blood mentioned above, the Liquors ſe- 
gy Say foetid ; and the Urine is high coloured, ap- 
3 to Redneſs, in Proportion to the Degree of Putrefac- 


jon prevailing, 


N ing Fever. | 
8 — nt of an Alraline Putrefaction in the Blood, 


ive, that the Conſequences muſt be a Diſtur- 
: 1 or utter Deftraction of all the Actions, 
| — natural, animal, or rational; an intire Alteration in 
e Circulation, and conſequently in the Secretions, and Ex- 
etions which depend thereon, with general, or local Inflam- 
ations; which, if the Putrefaction is confiderable, muſt ter- 
nate in Suppurations, or Gangrenes, Sphacelations, and 
| The different Parts of the Body which are affected by this alca- 
+ Putrefation, make ſome Difference in the Cure. Thus, 
the Alcaline Aliments, taken in Quantities too large for the 
ive Powers, putrefy in the Stomach and Inteftines, and 
peſtive rs, P . 
oduce the Effects mentioned above, the moſt rational Method 
Cure is to procure their Diſcharge, either by a Vomit or 
ge, or both 3 and in this the principal Symptoms muſt be 
Guide ; for if from theſe we edict Stomach > affected 1 
omit is to be given; but if the putrefied, or putrefying Ali- 
nt, is chai, into the Inteftines, a Purge will ſometimes 
ſufficient to promote their Excluſion, Proper Vomits, in 
bs Caſe, are warm Water, green Tea, Infuſions of Carduus, 
Ipecacuanha, in the Quantity of half a Dram; and Purges 
the ſaline Kind ſeem beſt adapted for this Purpoſe; becauſe as 
"increaſe the natural Tendency to a Diarrhæœa, and there- 
carry off the offending Matter, at the ſame Time re- 
e the Symptoms, by deſtroying a Part of the Acrimony. 
Vomits and Purges muſt be repeated, according as the 
tinuance of the Diſorder ſhall 75 them appear * 
neral one Vomit, but repeated Purges are required. 
bh met with a popular Remedy for an Over- charge of 
Stomach by alcaleſcent Aliment, of too much Efficacy to be 
tted ; it is the Runnet with which Milk is curdled, in 
r to make Cheeſe, Runnet is thus made; the firſt Stomach 
a Calf is falted and dried, or elſe preſerved in Brine ; this 
ſe, or an Infuſion of the dried Stomach in cold Water, is 
Runnet, One or two Spoonfuls of this Brine in half a Pint 
old N or an Infuſion of 4 Piece of = 28 ar 
t two Inches ſquare for a few Hours in the fame Quantity o 
ter, if drank, 1 Gai to take away all the uneaſy Senſation cauſ- 
dhe ſtimulating Acrimony, and to promote the Expulſion 
be offending Matter, either by Vomit, or Stool. It would 
aps de ſome what difficult to demonſtrate the ſpecific Ac- 
of the Juices in the Stomach of a Calf, by which Milk is 
wed ; but we find in Fact, that this Effect is produced, 
in the Stomach of a Calf whilſt it is alive, where all the 
Milk it takes is found curdled, and in Milk wherewith 
Infuſion of the fame Stomiach is mixed, even after the 
th of the Calf. I am equally at a Loſs to account for 
lalutary Effect of Runnet, conſidered as ſuch, upon a hu- 
Stomach under the ill Impreſſions of alcaleſcent Aliments 
flying therein, But I am ſenſible that the Salt, which pre- 
5 the Calf's Stomach from Putrefaction, will alſo have a 
good Effect upon the Aliment putrefying in the Stomach, 
oy totally or in Part the albaline Acrimony, and conſequently 
the Symptoms cauſed thereby; but whether all the good 
4 of Runnet as a Medicine depend on the Salt, I will not 
2 to determine; I am, however, certain upon * 
— that it is an excellent Medicine in the 
ps Tendency to this Putrefaction is got into the whole 
. prevails in the Blood and Juices, the Cure is much 
{cult and tedious, and the Diforder is attended with a 
i oe Degree of Danger. And as almoſt all acute Diſ- 
Nie — are either raiſed originally by, or elſe ac- 
Aion, the a greater or leſs Tendency to an alcaline Pu- 
» he Regimen and Medicines proper to deſtroy or 
cence, are of the utmoſt Importance to the Art 


this Alcale 


aling, 8 | | 

| : . 1 Kegimen, however, is moſt to be regarded 

dhe Cure principally depends, : 
and 2 then to the Cure, Bleedin ſeems proper, as it re- 
Matz iminiſhes the Action of the Solids upon the remain; 


of Fluids, which leſſens. the Atttition bet wirt the 


and the Patient neceſſarily labours under a con- 


aceſcent Fluid. 
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Solids and Fluids, and betwixt the Particles of the Fluids with 
each other; now, as Attrition is one great Cauſe of Heat, 
and Heat a great Promoter of Putrefaction, Bleeding promiſes 
fair to remove at leaft one principal Cauſe thereof. 3 

In fuch Caſes alſo Reſt muſt be ſtrictiy enjoined, and ar 
Abſtinence from all Softs of Motion rigorouſly perſiſted in, 
Becauſe every Degree of Motion proportionally hardens the 
Fibres, and accelerates the Circulation of the Blood; this in- 
creaſes the Attrition betwixt the Solids and Fluids, and betwixt 


the Particles of the Fluids with each other, and conſequently 


promotes Heat, the Parent of an atcaline Putrefaction, and all 
its Conſequences, | * T's, HI ene 
Warm emollient Baths, Fomentations, and Clyſters; are al- 
ſo of Service, as they relax the Fibres, and thereby help to/re- 
move one conſiderable Cauſe of Heat; and as the abforbent 
Veſſels, take up a Portion of them, they become farther. ſervice- 
able by diluting the Blood, . | gre 
With Reſpect to the Air which the Patient reſpires, it ſtiduld 
be temperate and refreſhing ; if too hot, it increaſes the Ten- 
dency to Putrefaction; if too cold, by contracting the animal 
Fibres, it is conſequentially productive of internal Heat. 
Hence the Reaſons are very plain, why all Heat beyond 
Temperateneſs, whether natural, and produced by the Climate; 
or Seaſon ; or artificial, and generated either by Fites, too 
many Bed-cloaths, or hot Medicines, muſt neceſſarily be per- 
nicious in all Diſtempers, where there is a Tendency to an 
alcaline Putrefaction. „ N 
Our next Care muſt be to faturate the Blood and Juices with 
Aliments which are aceſcent, which have a ſtrong Ten- 
dency to become acid when taken into the Stomach, or which 
are actually acid. Such are Milk either alone, or diluted with 
Water; —— . es 0 
Bread, which has been fermented, is another Aliment of the 
aceſcent Kind, but if it has been much fermented; it is ag- 
tually acid. Of this great Varieties of Foods may be prepared; 
by boiling it with Water, till it is of ſuch a Conkfiltence, 


as anſwers the End propoſed, and afterwards adding to. it 


other aceſcent Ingredients, as Wine, or the crude, or prepared 


Juices of Fruits. The moſt common of theſe is called Panada. 


Many Sorts of Aliments, exceedingly. proper when. there is 
an Alcaleſcence of the Juices, are alſo prepared from farinaceous 


Vegetables, particularly Barley and Oats. The Ptiſan of the 


Antients, ſo famous in all Ages, was made of Barley huſked, and 
boiled in Water, and ſeems to have been a Kind of Gruel, 
which obtained different Names, according to: ſome Circum- 
ſtances to be taken Notice of hereafter. The Word is derived 
from Ilriozu, which ſignifies to peel, or take off the Huſks, this 
being the firſt Part of the Proceſs for its Preparation, but the 
French have, through an unpardonable Error, applied the Name 
of Ptiſan to any Sort of medicinal Decoftion. * 

Amongſt farindcequs Vegetables Boerhaave enuttierates the 
following : 


Wheat, 
Barley. 


Oats 

Rye, 

_ - Sr WTI Ee 
Buck Wheat, or Frumentum Saratenicuth, 
Millet. | 

Mays, or Indian Wheat. 

r 

Spelt Wheat. 

Piſtachio Nuts. 


Of theſe boiled in Watet, and digeſted for à conſiderable 
Time,; till they acquire a Tendency to Acidity, many Sorts 
of Food may be contrived, very proper in an alcaline State of 
the Juices. Decoctions and Emulſions of theſe, drank in 
large Quantities, are of conſiderable Service ; firſt, as they are 
in ſome Degree ſaponaceous, and diſſolve Obſtructions in the 
Veſſels, which Water alone cannot act upon. Secondly, as 
they. dilute the ow inclinable to an Alcaleſcence with an 

irdly, as they relax the Solids. And, Fourth- 
ly, as by their oily Softneſs they invelope, and obtund the alcd» 
fine Acrimony, and, theteby rendering it mild, prevent its Ef- 
1 muſt not omit obſerving, that aceſcent Aliments in ge- 
neral ſeem, more healthful than thoſe which are alcaleſcent, and 
are leſs ſubje to form, Obſtructions, provided they are taken 
in Quantities proportioned to the Strength of the digeſting and 
aſſimilating Organs, and by People inured to babitual Labour 
and Exerciſe. „ ee Pate, rate; 
Thus Homer celebrates the Hippimolgi, a Northern Nation, 
whoſe uſual Food was Milk, for Longevity. And the Moun- 
taineers of Great Britain, who generally live on Milk, and Cakes 
made of Oatmeal, fermented till they grow quite ſour, are re- 
markable for Health, Strength, Activity, and living to a very 
reat Age, and are ſeldom. or nevef viſited by epidemical 
iſtempers, in any conſiderable Degree. And what Virgil 
ſays of a Northorn Nation is ſomething to our preſent Purpoſe: 
| * | — Poculg 


— —— - 
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— Pocula læti 
Fermento atque Acidis imitantur Vitea ſorbis. 
Talis Hyperboreo ſeptem ſubjefta Trioni 

Gens Effrena Virim Riphes tunditur Euro. 


There is another Claſs of Vegetables of excellent Service, 
when the Juices tend to an alcaline Putreſaction. I mean the 


Summer or Autumnal Fruits, when perfectly ripe. 


| ve mentions the following : 


Sweet Plums of all Sorts. 
- Qurrants of all Sorts. 
Raſpberries. - 

1 do not know why the illuſtrious Author has omitted 

Tamarinds, and ſome others of the like Kind. 
Of theſe conſiderable Uſes may be made. For they may 
be boiled, or roaſted, and eaten occaſionally ; or their Pulp, 
or crude Juices, may be mixed with Panadas, Gruels, or other 
aceſcent Aliments. Or elſe the Juices, expreſſed after baking, 
or boiling them with a very ſmall Quantity of Water, may 
be mixed with Food, or given as a Medicine, firſt adding to 
them the Quantity of Sugar which ſhall be judged ſufficient, 
And it muſt be obſerved, that boiling, or baking Fruits, deſtroys 
a great Quantity of the elaſtic Air which they contain when 
crude, makes them fit more eaſy upon the Stomach, and theres 

by renders them more fit for medicinal Purpoſes, © 
With Reſpect to Fruits, it is a very great Error to con- 
demn them in general as unwholeſome; for, on the Contra- 
ry, when thoroughly ripe, they are the moſt admirable Re- 
medies that perhaps Nature has furniſhed us with, and never 
pernicious unleſs taken in Quantities too exceſſive, and diſpro- 
portioned to the Powers of Digeſtion. Nothing can be better 
adapted to check that Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction, 
which the Juices are ſubject to contract during the Summer's 
Heat. We ſcarcely meet with a more powerful Remover of 
Obſtructions, than the Juices of ripe Fruits, if taken in Quan- 
tities ſufficient, frequently repeated, and theſe continued for a 
conſiderable Time. For the Juices of Fruits, when neutraliſed 
by the Heat of the Sun, that is, when perfectly ripe, are -ſa- 
ponaceous, and capable of diſſolving Obſtructions in the Veſſels 
which no other known Fluid is able to act upon effectually. Eve- 
common Obſerver can judge, that Eruptions on the Surface of 
Body are ſalutary, and promiſe a future State of Health, 
The Reaſon of this is, that when the obſtructing Matter, which 
forms Concretions in the ſmall Veſſels, is diffolved, and reduced 
to Particles ſmall enough to circulate with the Blood, the vital 
Powers find Means of diſcharging them by the inteſtinal, or 


urinary Glands, or elſe diſpoſe of them by the Pores of the 


Skin; now when it happens that the Particles of Matter to be 
diſcharged are ſomewhat too large to perſpire, they ſtick in 
the perſpiratory Veſſels of the Skin, and there ſuppurate, for 
Suppuration is one Way which Nature takes to diſburthen her- 
ſelf of whit is uſeleſs or offenſive. Hence thoſe ſalutary Erup- 
tions, which frequently appear on the Skin in n of 
the Body, after a plentiful Uſe of Summer- fruits, have been erro- 
neouſly deemed, by many, the pernicious Effects of thoſe Fruits, 
which in Reality ated the Part of a Medicine, and removed 
Obſtructions, which otherwiſe might have produced a Diſeaſe, 
It is farther to be remarked, that a Diarrhcea, or Looſeneſs, af- 
ter the Uſe of the above-mentioned Fruits, is ſo far from being 
dreadful, provided it keeps within due Bounds, that-it does good 
Service to the animal 3 by carrying away the Matter 
of Obſtructions previouſly diſſolved by the ſaponaceous Juices of 
— ſaid Fruits. But it is prudent to bake, or boil theſe 

ruits, both for the Reaſons given before, as alſo, becauſe the 


Fire deſtroys the Eggs of Inſects, which are ſometimes depo- 


fited in them, and becauſe it brings them to a more exact 
Neutrality, the Sun being ſcarcely ſufficient in our Climate to 


render them perſectly ripe. 


In an Hleakſcoue of the Juices, watery Liquids, drank warm 


eſpecially, are alſo of Service, though endued with no ſaporia- 
ceous Quality, as they relax the Solids, diſſolve the Salts, and 
carry them out of the Body, and contribute to preſerve the 
Blood'if a State of Fluidi xy. t 

"As ro Medicines, they may be contrived in various Forms, 


: EY i i» "Ir ' * — . 
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| by mixing them with Water, or Honey, or both 


what reſembling Sal Ammoniac. Now when t 


Lemons, Crabs, and many other acid Fruits, © 
Salts of acid Plants, as of 4 Sorrels. 122 E 

Fermentation alſo furniſhes us with many valuable Meg ; 
in this Intention. Thus Moſelle, or Rheniſh Wines wha 
cline to Acidity, are admirable,, when diluted wit, 
Quantity of any ſaponaceous Fluid. Thus alſo Vinsgm e 
Kinds, are of conſiderable Uſe, properly diluted; and ofa 
Medicines may be made extremely reſolvent, and bg, 

ing in them Vegetables ſuited to anſwer particular er hy 
as Squills, in making Oxymel of Squills. 3 intent 

any Medicines alſo of excellent Virtues are, and 
might be, prepared by inſpiſſating the Juices of Fray ® 
fectly ripe to a Jelly or Rob, and amongſt theſe 1, * 
cells Rob of Elder, a Medicine which deſertes the j.,* 
Encomiums, My 80 

By Diſtillation we procure another Claſs of Medicines whid 
proven deſtroy a Tendency in the Juices to an da 

utrefaction. Theſe are the acid Spirits of Sal Gemme 92 
falt, Nizre, Vitriol, and Sulphur, commonly called Gi (4 

by the Bell. But theſe muſt be taken diluted in? 
Quantity of Fluid, and they are never proper, unlek in Ch 
where, a great Tendency to. Putrefaction renders the mil 
vegetable Acids ineffectual, as in the Plague, and fon: 
bad Kinds of the Small-pox. - * 

There is another Claſs of Medicines of very great Impa, 

tance in the Caſe before us; I mean, the natural, or nid 
neutral Salts. The natural neutral Salts are Nitre, Sk 
and Sal Gemmæ. The two laſt are ſeldom uſed, excey a 
 Clyſters ; but Nitre is, or at leaſt ought to be, an lig 
dient in almoſt Medicine, given with a View of che, 

ing the Progreſs of an alcaline Putrefaction. It is well knomy 

that theſe Salts preſerve all animal Subſtances from Puts 

tion; and Nitre has a remarkable Property of preſerviay d 

Fluidity of the Blood, either in, or out of the Blood-reith 

Nitre has alſo a Power of reſolving Concretions already fornd 

and of expelling the obſtructing Matter thus reſolyed by they 

per EmunQtories, as by the Glands of the Inteſtines, Kidniz,q 

Skin; it is alſo extremely penetrating, and thus it appear jd 
ſeſſed of ahh ood Property, that can render it an cg 
Remedy in iforders where Danger is to be apprehend 
from an alcaline Putrefaction, that is, in moſt acute Diftemxa 
It is uſually given in a Powder or Bolus, or diſſolved in i 
proper Fluid. 

Artificial neutral Salts may be made from almoſt ere 
ferent Sort of Acid, impregnated or ſaturated with any W 
of Alcali, either fixed, or volatile. The Acid and the Ald 
muſt be joined in ſuch a Manner that neither may prevallor 
the other. Whilſt they are mixing together, a conliderdl 
Efferveſcence ariſes, and the Acid is deſtroyed by, and d 
the Alcali, and then both, thus united, form a Body ven d 
rent in every Property, Characteriſtic, and medicinal Effi 
the Parent Salts, 

Neutral Salts the moſt generally ufed in Practice, art 
Tartarus Vitriolatus, made as directed by Boerhaave (See I 
TARUS VITRIOLATUs) a Medicine very different from 
directed under the ſame Name in our Diſpenſatory, ti 
made of the very ſame Ingredients. The Tartarus Negra 
tus, and Tartarus Tartariſatus of the ſame Author. 
Many extemporaneous Preſcriptions of a neutral Flud 
eaſily be contrived to very good Purpoſes, Thus, 2 Scrupt 
Salt of Wormwood will ſaturate about half an Ounce of % 
of Lemons ; ors about tea or twelve Grains of volati 
Ammoniac will ſaturate half an Ounce of diſtilled Vg 
either of theſe mixed with an Ounce of ſome ſimple Wit 
and rendered- agreeable by a few Drams of a prope! 
and the ſame Quantity of ſome compound Water, 
very pretty Draught of conſiderable Efficacy, which an 
repeated as Occaſion requires, for Example every four Hou 

Theſe neutral Medicines deſerve the ſame Encomum un 
I have given above to Nitre, and for the ſame Reaſons 

From what has been ſaid above with Reſpect to te cc 
and Cure of Diſeaſes from a Tendency in the Jus ff 
them, to an alcaline Putre faction, it appears, that in 
eaſes where Danger is to be apprehended from the 4 
Putrefaction, any acid Excretions are to be eſtcemel 
Symptoms, as they are certain Evidences that the 
Acrimony is deſtroyed, Thus in Diſorders of the yt 
from ſuch a Cauſe, acid Eructations of Wind witneb, | 
Cauſe of the Diſtemper is almoſt, if not intirely removed. 3 
thus in acute Diſtempers, Sweats which have an acid | 
have been remarked to be of good Preſage. of 

It has been obſerved, that many who have recore® 
Plague, and peſtilential Fevers, have been affectel 
Health returned, with à faltiſh Taſte in their Mou 
what like that of Sal Ammoniac; the Reaſon of — * 
to be thus: It is well known in Chymiſtry, that à Pal | 

Ine Salt, when united with an Acid, forms a am 


been loaded with ſuch . a. putrid Salty as it bee 
Plague and peſtilential Feyers, when this Salt i 0 


alcafine Acrimony is deſtroyed, and the Patient my own Tranſlation. If, however, I have rendered this mioft | 
tees recovers 3 and then all the Excretions are in- valuable Piece intelligible to thoſe who cannot. underſtand it in Ii 
Deg ich the muriatic Salt above-mentioned, like Sal Am- the Original, I am certain it will be of no inconſiderable Bene. q 
Red W. and amongſt the reſt the Salivaz hence a perpe- fit to Mankind, | 
pniacy I muſt remark, that the latter End of this Treatiſe does not | 
n ſeem to have arrived to us as Hippocrates left it; for it is pro- 1 
— ems of Medicines calculated to deſtroy an alcaline bably either mutilated, or has had ſomething added to it by | 
The Fo an Interpolator, much leſs judicious than the Author of the 
reff, * 2 _ the finiſhing Stroke of that maſterly. Hapd 
˖ 8 3 which compleated the other Parts of this incomparable Piece. 
Take of Oats, bruiſed with the Huſks, two Ounces, Hippocrates begins this important Treatiſe 3 blaming the 
Boil theſe in three Pints of Water to two, and add to it Method of the Phyſicians of the Cnidian School, who ſeem to 
n trained, have been the Rivals of thoſe of Cos. This IntroduQion is 
| Of freſh Citron, or Lemon Juice, an Ounce. ſomewhat obſcure, and the more fo, becauſe we have not the 
Of Cinnamon-water, two Drams. Cnidian Sentences, which he finds Fault with, X 
Of Syrup of Mulberries, an Ounce. It ſhould 3 the CO had 3 Diſtempers 
a 5 5 ; | very accurately, but omitted taking proper Notice of man) 
the Patient uſe this for us conflant Aliment. Zeerhaav. ä witch occur in every Diſeaſe, which are j 
t, Med. of Remark, becauſe they inform the Judgment of the Phyſi- 
Take of Oats peeled, two Ounces, cian, and point out the Indications, or the Method to be pur- 


lun them in three Pints of Water to two, ftrain it, and let ſued in order to cure the Diſeaſe, Amongſt theſe are the Age; 


| a entle Heat for twelve Hours, or till it Strength, and Conſtitution of the Patient ; his Manner of 
—_— 2 oo add, F living; the natural Evacuations which promote, or retard 


; | the Cure; the Concoftion of the morbific Matter; and, in 
Of Syrup of Violets, an Ounce and half. ſhort, every other Circumſtance, which can aſſiſt us in 


— -4 Ld * E m —_— 


1 Rheniſh Wine, half a Pint. f "OW can - 7 | 
& Simple diſtilled Water of Citron-peel, an Ounce and — the Event of a Diſeaſe, and directing a proper 
MW half. 0 
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o be uſed like the preceding Decoction. 


Boerbaav. 


Met. 
Take of peeled Oats, three Ounces. 


ith a ſufficient _ of Water make an Emulſion ; to 
t and half of which add, 


Of purified Nitre, half a Dram, 
Syrup of Violets, an Ounce. 
Vinegar of Squills, two Drams. 


x Ourice or two of this may be taken frequently. Boer- 
Mat, Med. 


Take of Oxymel of Squills, three Ounces. 

Vinegar of Squills, two Drams. 

Tincture of Myrrh extracted with Vinegar, a Dram. 
Simple Succory- water, fix Ounces, 


= Ounce of this may be taken every Hour. Boerhaav. 
e 


Take of Vinegar boiled to the Conſiſtence of Honey, half 
an Ounce, | 

Fine Honey, an Ounce. | 

Syrup of Succory, an Ounce and half, 


Simple Fumitory-water, ſix Ounces. 
be uſed as the prece ing. Brerhaav, Mat. Med. 


ake of Rob of Currants and Elder, each two Ounces, 
Simple Oxymel, an Ounce. 
Spirit of Salt, twenty Drops. 
Barley-water, two Guarts. | 
the Patient uſe this at Pleaſure for his conſtant Drink. 
w. Mat, Mat. 


of clear Barley-water, twenty-ſix Ounces, 

Rheniſh Wine three — 

Syrup of the five opening Roots, two Ounces. 
Rob of Elder, fix Drams. Make a Decoction. 


b take three or four Qunces of this every three 


ike of Cryſtals of Tartar, 
Pure Ni 


Virriolated Tartar perfeQly neutraliſed, according to 
Boerhaave's Method, of each ten Grains mix in- 
to a Powder, 


uct theſe be taken every four, or ſix, or eight Hours, 
of the preceding Decoction, or ſome other aceſcent 


* confirm many important Points of Doctrine 
the Cure of acute Diſcaſes, which are delivered by 


PS, in his Treatiſe Thg aww; aw», I ſhall finiſh this 


at has been fad in the preceding Pages will explain, 


HIPPOCRATES on REGIMEN in AcurE Dis T EMERS. 
The Authors of the Cnidian Sentences, as they call their Work, 
have indeed given us an accurate Account of what Patients ſuf- 
fer in every Diſeaſe, and of the Events of ſome Diſtempers. 
And ſo far any Man, however ignorant of the Art of Medi- 
cine, might write, and not be miſtaken, provided he perfe&tly 
underſtood each Patient's Repreſentation of his own Caſe. But 
as to the Prognoſtics which cannot be learned from the Sick, 
though it is the Buſineſs, and Accompliſhment of a Phyſician 
to be well verſed in them, they are in a great Meaſure neglected, 
as are alſo many Circumſtances highly neceſſary in order to en- 
able us to form a right Judgment of any Caſe before us, _ 
Now fince the Management of each Patient is to be regu- 
lated by a perfect Knowledge of every Circumſtance relative to 
every particular Caſe, I am of a quite different Opinion, in thig 
Reſpect, from what they have declared themſelves to be. An 
I am not only diſſatisfied with them on this Account, but alſo 
becauſe they made Uſe of but few Remedies. They have in- 
deed offered us Plenty of Medicines (except in acute Diſeaſes) 
that purge downwards, and talked of the ſeaſonable Uſe of 
Whey and Milk, If theſe Remedies were good, and proper 


for the Diſtempers in which they preſcribe them, the fewer 


they were in Number, if ſufficient for the Purpoſe; the higher 
would be their Value, But the Caſe is otherwiſe, 
But in what they publiſhed afterwards, the Character of Phy- 
ſicians was better ſupported, with Reſpect to what ought w ho 
exhibited in each Caſe. But indeed the Antients never left any 
Thing worth Notice in Writing concerning a Method of Diet, 
but were wholly ſilent as to that important Point. Some of 
them; it is true, were not ignorant of the various Forms and 
Diviſions of Diſtempers, but, while they endeavour to give us 
the Names of Diſtempers, they ſhew themſelves miſtaken. For 
it will be no eaſy Matter to number them, if we reckon, on one 
Hand, every ' Diſeaſe a Perſon. labours under a diſtin&t Species 
from another, becauſe it differs from it in ſome Reſpect z or, on 
the other Hand, ſuppoſe it cannot be the ſame Diſeaſe, unleſs it 
paſſes under the ſame Denomination. 3 — — 
My Opinion is, that, in all Reſpects, we ought to have a 
ftri Regard to the Rules of Art. For, if we deſire that any 
Work ſhould proſper and be promoted, we muſt proceed in 


every Thing relating to it with Exactneſs, In Things that 


require Diſpatch, and where Delays are dangerous, our Aſſiſ- 
tance ought to be ſpeedy in Proportion, Where Things ought 
to be p e after a neat and decent Manner, we are to ob- 
ſerve Neatneſs and Decency. If à Caſe admits of an eaſy and 
gentle Treatment, we are by all Means to avoid putting the 
Patient to any unneceſſary Pain or Torment. In ſhort, we 
ought to endeavour at Improvements in every Branch of Medi- 
cine, without confining ourſelves to the vulgar Modes of Prac- 


tice, 1 
I praiſe that Phyſician moſt, who knows how to diſtinguiſh 


r incomparable Piece, which Dr. Friend, a very himſelf, above others of his Profeſſion, by his Skill in improving 
A thee Subjects, calls One of the moſt 9 the ordinary Methods of Practice iti acute Diſeaſes, which 
4 muy. And indeed, he might have given it make the greateſt Havock amongſt Mankind: Such are thoſe 
ater Encomiums, to which our Anceſtors gave the Names of Pleuriſy, Peripheu- 


15 au impoſſible to do the excellent Author of this 
3 our Language, or any other, at leaſt I am 
ink fo, becauſe I am ſenſible of the Deſects of 


n Biven baton Teriuv ibn 


mony, Lethargy; Burning Fever, ers 
KT Affinity with them, for theſe deſtroy the Patient, by a 
Fever altogether continual, which accompanies them *, 

m n For, 


8 ird a Turn ſomewhat different from * Latin Tranſlations, for. Reaſons which the learned Reader will 
rehend. But, as my — Buſineſs is rather to explain Things than Words, I ſhall attach myſelf very little to Criticiſms of Lis 


and other Diforders which 


lan, 


d For, when there is no peſtilential Diſtemper that ages epi- A Phyſician, then, who allows his Patients the Us 
demically, but only ſporadical Fevers of various Kinds, more fan in theſe Diſtempers, need not enjoin Inanition eaf g 
die of theſe Fevers than all other Diſeaſes. The Generality, ing of the Veſſels, as it is called, though but for o 87 . 
indeed, are not capable of diſtinguiſhin ſuch as Excel their lets he finds himſelf obliged to intermit it for the ſake of MY 
Neighbours in medicinal Knowledge, therefore they only or a Clyſter 4. pars a0 e Noh in 
praiſe, or condemn, capticiouſly the Cures which they ſee | Thoſe who are accuſtomed to two Meals in a D. 
performed. And it is ſtrongly to. be preſumed, that com- have their Ptiſan twice in like Manner; but ſuch * 
mon Obſervers cannot underſtand theſe Fevers, becauſe their make but one Meal, are to eat their Ptiſan once def ah 
Nature is not to be comprehended without Study, But but may, in Time, be brought by Degrees, to t * ark by 
even thoſe who are no Phyſicians may eaſily appear to be Day, if it ſhall be thought convenient. But here it tra 


fuch, particularly in the Diſtempers above-mentioned. For it YOu g 


obſerve, that it is not to be given the Patient at firſt 
„un 


is not difficult to learn the Names of Things uſually employed great Quantities, nor too thick, but only enough to 
about the Sick : Suppoſe, for Inſtance, any one ſhould name with Cuſtom, which requires: that ſomething ſhoulg 1 10 
the Cremor [x] of Ptiſan, or this or that Sort of Wine, or and to prevent the too great Inanition of the Veſſch. 
Hydromel, the Sounds are the ſame to yulgar Apprehenſions, the Incteafe of the Ptiſan, with reſpect to Quanti Ay 
whether they proceed from a better or a worſe Phyſician, But Progreſs of the Diſeaſe, if it is attended with any B u 0 
theſe Things are to be conſidered in a very different Light, and Degree of Dryneſs, too much muſt not be given; wal 
a Man of Skill is more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed in ſuch Caſes. and Water, or Wine, or any Thing elſe that hall x thy 
Now it is my Opinion, that ſuch Things as are advantageous proper, muſt be drank, before the Ptiſan is exhibiteg 1 
to be known, and yet have eſcaped the Notice of Phyſicians, or is moſt proper in each particular Caſe, I ſhall ſpeci N 
which are the Occaſion of much Good, or Hurt, to the Perſons after *, _ N 
highly deſerve to be communicated to the Public. If che Mouth be moiſt, and what is diſcharged ftom thei 


The Things unknown are as follow : | laudable, and without any bad Quality, the ; 
What ſhould determine fome Phyſicians, in acute Diſtempers, bile Food (Ptiſan) to be allowed the Patient Dag 
to be increaſed conſiderably. For a quick and plentif] Hs 


to perſevere for ever in giving their Patients Ptiſan not ſtrained, be incre: 
ang yt think their Method right. | ; tation indicates a ſpeedy Criſis, but that which is oy. , 
Some diſpute, with all the Reaſon they are Maſters of, againſt ſparing, the contrary *, 5 
allowing the Patient boiled Barley, becauſe they apprehend it to And this is ſo far the true State of the Caſe. But we 6 
be of very pernicious Conſequence, but however ftrain it paſs over many. Things that may happen very ſeafonably wh 
through a linnen Cloth, and exhibit its Juice [xu niſh us with Prognoſtics, and reſume the Conſideration of 
Others, again, will neither ſuffer the thick Ptiſan, nor its hereafter. The more plentiful the Purgation, (of the Lu 
Juice, to be given, ſome of theſe extending the Prohibition to the more freely may the Patient take his Ptiſan till the ( 
the ſeventh Day of the Patient's Hinefs, others of them to the and it will be proper to continue it for two Days after th 
full Determination of the Criſis. ſis, for Fear of Relapſes in thoſe Caſes, particularly when 
Our Phyſicians are not very fond of propoſing ſuch Queſtions is an Appearance of a Criſis on the fifth, ſeventh o 1; 
as theſe, or if they were ſo ingenuous as to propoſe their Doubts, Day ; always having Regard to the equal or unequal Nuh 
the Anſwers, perhaps, are not at Hand. : of Days. After this (two Days from the Criſis) it yi 
Mean while, the Art itſelf falls under Reproach and Diſre- prudent to give the Patient Ptiſan in the Morning, and 
pard, among the Vulgar, always too ſubject to conclude from Evening to proceed to more ſolid Food. 
Difficulties, and contrary Practices, that there is no ſuch Thing "The Advantages which the Patient reaps by the inn 
as real Medicine, For in acute Diſtempers, for Example, our Uſe of the whole Ptiſan b are principally theſe : The fa 
Artiſts differ among themſelves to ſuch a Degree, that thoſe Pains immediately ceaſe ſpontaneouſly, ſo ſoon as the b 
very Remedies which one of them ſhall preſcribe as the beſt, ano- begins to ſpit = Thing conſiderable, and to expectont . 
ther ſhall think improper to be uſed. It is upon this Account, xavaigodas.] ides, the Purgations (of the Lungs) ai 
that the Art of Medicine, ſeems vir. Thy Divination. For more perfect, and the Patients eſcape with les Putchi 
Augurs Lade] look upon the ſame Bird which appearing on (of the Lungs) than'if they had made Uſe of any other l 
the right Hand, they embrace as a good Omen, to be a bad men, The Criſes are alſo more genuine, are performey 
one, if it appears on their left; not to mention many other Sin- | lefs Difficulty, and are leſs ſubject to Rcelaples. | 
gularities belonging to the Art of Augury; mean Time there Ptiſan ought to be made of the fineſt Barley, and tolrn 
are others of the fame Proſeſſion, who interpret the very ſame well boiled eſpecially if any Thing, unleſs the ftrained Jug 
Omens in a Manner directly contrary to the former. to be uſed. Beſides the other Virtues of Ptiſan, the Luk 
I however affirm, that the Regimen, in acute Diſeaſes, is a which this Manner of preparing it gives the Barley, renk 
lation extremely noble and excellent, [r«yzaa] and that innocent, when eaten. For Ptiſan never cauſes OH 
it bears a near Relation to many of the moſt important Points nor. oppreſſes the Thorax; it is very lubricous, excites uo 
in the Art of Medicine. For Regimen is capable of doing great is very eaſy of Digeſtion, and is extremely relaxing, * pw 
Things for thoſe that are ſick ; of preſerving Health to thoſe, it be well boiled; all which Properties render it hencia 
who already enjoy it; of procuring a good Habit to thoſe who acute Diſeaſes ; inſomuch that a Patient will frequent) be 
exerciſe themſelves ; and of contributing, much to the Attain- by too ſcanty an Allowance of this ſorbile Aliment. + 
ment of that defireable State, to which the Wiſhes of every But in Caſe the Patient is coſtive, and takes Piiſan i 
wiſe Man tend. | ; ; previous Evacuation of the Excrement, if he was before ul 
Ptiſan ſeems to me; preferable to all Aliment of the frumen- it will be increaſed 3 if eaſy, a Pain will immediately ff 
taceous Kind, in theſe acute Diſtempers, and I commend their with a Shortneſs of Breath, which. muſt have bad Ea 
dement who have given it this Preference. For it has a it dries the Lungs, and creates a deal of Fatigue and Un! 
ind of Viſcoſity, which is ſmooth and equal, ſoft, and flip- in the Hypochondria, lower 855 and Diaphragn. 
pery, moiſtening, cauſing no Thirſt, but conveniently walking aver, in a continual Pain of the Side, that will not yield 
whatever wants Elution. It is no Aſtringent, raiſes no Diſ- Fomentations, and where nothing is expectorated but 4 
turbance in the Stomach during Digeſtion, nor Inflations in the unconcocted Matter, if, inſtead of attempting to fendt 
Belly, having loſt that Property in the Boiling, where it ſwel- Pain, either by Bleeding or Purging, as ſhall ſeem mob 
led as much as its Nature would permit *, | ; nient, we ſhould give them Ptiſan, we by this Conduit 
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This Paſſage Sydenham ſeems to have had in View, when he ſays nearly the fame Thing. 2 
< Aretzus ſpeaking of a Pleuriſy, ſays, Ptiſan is to be preferted before all Foods, The beſt Way, in the Beginning of the Diſord, 
uſe the Cremor of it, ſtrained from the ſolid Part, and ſeaſoned only with Hogey, without thoſe Drugs which are common) alan 
rr Variety jo ye — for at r 7 alone . 3 It ſerves for the Pur of 2 * 
nd.is effeQual in diſſolving and deterging , expels upwards, by Spitting, what eught to be expelled that Way, 8 
Time gently looſening the Belly. Its Smoothneſs is both grateful to the Palate, and makes it mi ſwallowed ; and its Viſcidity ili 
purges the Membranes, digeſts Coughs, and mollifies all the Parts. Such are the Virtues of Barley. 4raqeus ang) Yar: d. 


by: = | | , 
t appears that Hippocrates was convinced by Experience, that the Ptiſan was an admirable Aliment in acute Diſeaſes; but bee 
ſeem = have been acquainted with all the Reaſons why it was ſo, As it relaxes, it removes ry eat Cauſe of Heat, the - 
of an Alcaline Putreſaction. During the Time it boils, and digeſts, it acquires, a Tendency to Acidity, and is, on this Account, 4 
Aliment in acute Diſeaſes, where the Juices tend to an Alraline Putrefaction. And again, as it is in ſome Degree ſa ponaceous 
ſolve Obſtructions, which Water alone will not act upon. | wy #2 1 
The Inanition here hinted at, is that which is brought about by long Abſtinence from all Sorts of Aliment; a Practice which 
the Antients gave into, however contrary to Reaſon, and unſucceſsful in Practice. 108 
In the Courſe of this Freatiſe, Hippocrates explains himſelf more at large, with reſpect to Honey, aud Wine, which 7 6 
ſcent. Mean Time it muſt not be imagined, that he adviſes Wine unmixed, for the Antienta ſeldam drank it without fx, & 
Times as much Water, even in Health. This will be explained more amply in the Sequel, af f 
The Senſe of the Author is, that if the Tongue and Mouth appear moiſt, and the Patient begins to expectorate laudabl ya F 
Di the Criſis will be ſpeedy in Proportion: But on the contrary, if theſe Evidences of HumeRQation appear late, 
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The whole Prifzn ſeems to be che Prifan nat ſtrained. = 2 
b The great Advantages of Relaxation in inflammatory Diſorders, are ſpecified under the Article InyLamMaTi0, which is. 


A LC 


ao f theſe Symptoms, and were confirmed in their Opinion 


2 ; ides of the deceaſed to be livid, as they would 
by — Blow received. But the true Cauſe. of this 
Tine was, the Patient's dying before the Inflammation 
» — 1 [onvpearia]; for by much and frequent Re- 
_ the Matter to be diſcharged from the Lungs being 
ſp _ highly viſcous without Concoction, as was obſerved be- 
_ ents Expectoration, and, ſticking to the Aſpera Ar- 
th * a Stertor; and when the Diſtemper arrives at this 
— 2 is generally fatal *. For the viſcid Matter obſtructs 
| ＋ aſſage of the Air into the Lungs, and makes immediate 
iration neceſſary, And thus both conſpire to haſten the 
Fate of the Patient; for the viſcid Matter, by Adheſion, cauſes 
dort Reſpiration, and this Shortneſs of Reſpiration renders the 
cid Matter (079) _ and _ glutinous, and prevents it 
| ing {li and moveable. 3 
| 11 AR Uſe of Ptiſan alone, thus pernicious, 
W.: the Eating or Drinking of any Thing that is leſs proper 
un Ptifan, is attended with ftill greater Inconveniencies. 
WV hether a Perſon be injured by the Uſe of the whole Ptiſan, 
is ſtrained Juice (v), the Remedies are much the fame, 
o if the Injury is received from neither of theſe, but from 
improper Uſe of Liquids ; ſome Circumſtances may however 
cur, which may induce a Neceſſity of varying the Means of 
d-lief, The Methods to be purſued are as follow: | 
If a Man finds himſelf ſeized with a Fever ſoon after a 
leal, and before he has had a Stool, whether his Indiſpoſition 
attended with Pain, or not, let him abſtain from Ptiſan, 
| he has Reaſon to think that there is a due Seceſſion made of 
& Aliment into the lower Inteſtines. If he has any Pain, let 
Drink be Oxymel, warm if it be Winter, but cold in the 
mmer; or if his Thirſt be conſiderable, Hydromel (wire) 
uch diluted with Water. After this, if the Pain continues, 
jd there is any Appearance of Danger, let him not proceed to 
je Uſe of Ptiſan, till after the ſeventh or ninth Day, provided 
z Conſtitution be ſtrong z and even then, let him not take it 
d thick, or in too large Quantities, If the Food of his former 
eal does not ſecede, to make Room for what he has juſt 
w eaten, if he be robuſt, and in the Vigour of his Age, give 
lyſter ; but if his Conſtitution be weak, a Suppolitory is 
ferable, unleſs he has Stools ſpontaneouſly, As to the pro- 
Times for giving the Ptiſan, this Maxim ought to be ob- 
ved, both in the Beginning, and throughout the whole Pro- 
ls of the Diſeaſe, that whenever the Feet are cold, we ab- 
in from giving any Ptiſan, but eſpecially from the Uſe of 
Juids ; but when the Heat deſcends to the Feet, then is the 
ne for the Patient to take them. And it will always be 
vent to conſider the Obſervation of this Point of Time, as a 

g of the greateſt Importance, in all Diſeaſes, but princi- 
ly in thoſe which are acute, and more eſpecially in ſuch as 
attended with a high Fever, and great Danger of Life. 

o proceed, the rained Juice of the Ptiſan (p26) is gene- 
do be made Uſe of firſt, and after that the Ptiſan itſelf, 
ys having a ſtrict Regard to the Rules laid down above. 
it will not be amiſs to attempt the Reſolution of the Pain 
the Side, whether it happen in the Beginning, or in the 
prels of the Diſeaſe; by hot Fomentations | : The beſt of 
Kind, is warm Water in a leather Veſſel dend) n, or in a 
Ker, or in a copper or earthen Veſſel, fir applying ſome- 
loft to the Side, in order to protect the Part which is in 
bm being burt. The Application alſo. of a large, foft 
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J eaſy, and 
i the Event has 


' '%, and this has, to the Confuſion of the u 
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d Lungs was reſolved '; Theſe immediately. 


Sponge, ſqueezed out of warm Water, is of good Service ; but 
whatever is made Uſe of as a Fomentation, muſt be covered 
with a Cloth, both to preſerve its Efficacy the longer, and to 
keep the Vapour from being drawn into the Lungs, unleſs, as 
it may ſometimes happen, we have ſome End to anſwer by do- 
ing the contrary, It will be uſeful alſo to apply _ and bit= 


ter Vetches [+] macerated in Vinegar, which is fo temper- 
ed, as to be a little too ſour for Drinking, ſewed up in Bags; 


or Bran may be uſed after the ſame Manner. For a dry Fo- 


mentation, Salt, and torrified Millet in woollen Bags, are 
very proper ; for Millet is lenient and relaxing ; and ſuch 
emollient Fomentations as theſe reſolve, and relieve Pains that 
reach even to the Clavicle n. If the Pain is not eaſed by hot 
Fomentations, they are not to be long continued, for that 
dries the Lungs, and promotes Suppuration. But if the Pain at 
the Clavicle gives a ſufficient Indication, or if there is a Senſe of 
Weight at the Arm, about the Breaſts, or above the Region of 
the Midriff, we are, without Delay, to open a Vein on the Inſide 
of the Bending of the Elbow, and, as expeditiouſly as may be, 
to bleed without ſparing, till the Blood runs of a much redder 
Colour, or, inftead of pure and red, runs livid, for either of 
theſe Alterations is uſual . But if the Pain is ſituated below 
the Midriff, and there be no Indication at the Clavicle, the 
Belly muſt be looſened with Black Hellebore [wen Ip 
or purple Sea Spurge [L ν mixing with the Hellebore wild 
Carrot [3x] or Hartwort [ow] or Cummin, or Aniſe, or 
ſome other of the fragrant Herbs ; but with the Spurge the 
Juice of Silphium [#r» o4$;e] for though here be a Mixture of 
Simples, they are of a like Quality, and produce one uni- 
form Effect. But black Hellebore works better than Spurge, 
and is more effectual in promoting a Criſis, but Spurge more 
powerfully diſpels Wind; both are Anodynes, and ſo are ma- 
ny other Cathartics, but theſe are the beſt that I am acquaint- 
ed with. But whereas we find thoſe Purges which are not 
nauſeous on Account of their Bitterneſs, or any other diſagree- 
ble Taſte, the Quantity neceſſary for a Doſe, the Colour, or 
ſome particular Averſion of the Patient, are with good Succeſs 
given in Ptiſan, it will be proper to give the Patient Ptiſan, 
and that not in a much leſs Quantity than uſual immediately 
after taking a Doſe of the Cathartics above-mentioned, ? but 
it is — Foils with Reaſon to give ſorbile Aliment, during 
the Operation of the Purge ; when that ceaſes, it may be taken 
in a leſs Quantity than uſual, which afterwards may be in- 
creaſed by Degrees, if the Pain be removed, and no other Cir- 
cumſtance forbids it. LAT 
The ſame Rules will hold good with reſpe& to the Cremor 
of Ptiſan [xag.] For I aſſert, that it is much better to begin 
with it at firſt, than, after Inanition of the Veſſels by Faſting, 
on the third, fourth, fifth, fixth, or ſeventh Days, except the 
Diſeaſe come to a Criſis within that Time; and the neceſſary 
Preparations previous to its Uſe, are nearly the ſame as thoſe al- 
ready mentioned. And theſe are my Sentiments, in regard to 
the Exhibition of Ptiſan. And with reſpe& to the Drinking 
any of thoſe Liquids to be mentioned, this is my Opinion. 
But I know fome Phyſicians, who act quite contrary, to what 
they ought, in this Affair. For their Method is, after the 
have firſt exhauſted their Patient, in the Beginning of the Di 
eaſe, by an Abſtinence of two, three, or even more Days, 
then to allow them ſorbile Aliment, and Liquors upon this Prin- 


ciple, perhaps, that it ſeems reaſonable to compenſate for ons 
great Change in the Body, by introducing another as great, 
and contrary, A Change, indeed, would be very advantage- 
ous, could it be * 1 about in à regular Manner, or the 
Tranſition made by juſt, and eaſy Stops. But as this Change 
conliſts principally in the Allowance of Food, if this be not re- 
gulated, the Sick will be greatly injured, and thoſe, moſt of all, 
who are indulged the Uſe of the whole Ptiſan. Thoſe alſo who 


A Mortification is the true Cauſe of this Lividneſs, and this frequently happens, when the Inflammation is not reſolved early enough to 


This Paſſage, and the Prognoſtic upon it, is extremely juſt, though the Way of accounting for the Danger of ſuch Caſes is none of the beſt. 
* more than once 8 Progroftics made in — 4 of he Breaſt, where the Event has not much promoted the Reputa- 
| the Prognoſticator. Thus a Patient has had a violent Pain ariſing from an Inflammation of the Pleura, and has, on a ſudden, become 
upon this the Perſon who had the Conduct of the Caſe, has raſhly given Aſſurances, that the Caſe was no longer dangerous, 

in a very few Hours contradicted, the Patient-being ſeized with a Shortneſs of Breath, which Hippocrates expreſſes by 
2 nwary Practitioner, terminated in Death. In ſuch Caſes, when the Mortification is once 
» Ur Patient is no longer in Pain, as it frequently happens in external Inflammations. Hence we may learn to beware of ſudden 


7y Phyſician is fenfible of the great Importance of Fomentations applied to the Part in Pain, in all inflammatory Diſeaſes, 
ing has been invented, fince the Time. of Hippocrates, equally. capable of aſfiſting Evacuations, and internal Remedies, in 


here mentioned, was the Hide of wine Reaſt, ſewed up in, a Manner to make it hald Water, or any other Liquor, 
9 þ | 
on thi, Sol been ſaid by Sydenham, Hoffman, and almoſt every other modern Author, has been founded upon what Hippocrates . 
= Di lays the whole Streſs upon Bleeding, and an aceſcent Diet, much the ſame as Hippocrates recommends. CE FT, | 
i drink. * 1 forbid all Fleſh-meats, and the Imalleſi Fleſh-broths, and adviſe the Patient to ſup Barley-broth, Water-gruel, and Panada j 
a Ptiſan, made of Pearl-barley, Sorrel, and Liquorice Roots, &, boiled: ig Water, and ſometimes ſmall Beer. Sydenham ds 
— was not acquainted with ſome lenient and gentle Cathartics, which we now- make Uſe of with great Succeſs. in aeute Caſes. 


ich meds giving the briſk and ſtimulating Purges which he knew, in ſuch a Manner, as to take off a Part. of their Stimula- 
er dad ben to by in bs Degree effeaed, by the foft and Jabricow Particles of the Pris, given immediately afir » 
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take the Cremor will be injured, as will thoſe who drink only 
Fluids ; theſe laſt, however, will be the leaſt Sufferers. We 
may furniſh ourſelves with Reaſons, in this "Caſe, from the 
Conſideration of the Diet of Perſons in Health. For if there 
appear great Differences in Foods, as in other Things, parti- 
cularly in their Changes, with reſpect to Perſons in a State of 
Health, may we not very well ſuppoſe them to differ not a lit- 
tle, in regard to the diſeaſed, and eſpecially ſuch as labour under 
acute Diſtempers? Now it is obvious to be underſtood, that a 
bad, but conſtant and uniform Courſe of Diet, both with re- 
ſpe to Meat and Drink is, upon all Accounts, a ſafer Way to 
preſerve Health, than a great and ſudden Change, from a bad 
to a more wholeſome Regimen. So they who are uſed to eat 
twice, or but once, in a Day, find themſelves injured, and diſ- 
ordered, by altering their old Cuſtom, Let one who is not 
uſed to dine make a Dinner, he immediately finds himſelf not 
well, and feels a Heavineſs over all his Body, with a Weakneſs, 
and Inactivity; and if he takes beſides his uſual Supper, he is 
moleſted with ſour Eructations, and ſometimes looſe Stools, when 
the Stomach is burdened beyond its uſual Cuſtom, having been 
uſually ſuffered to dry, and clear itſelf, and not obliged to the 
Fatigue of two Intumeſcences, and two Concoctions. In this 
Caſe therefore the Change is to be compenſated by another, that 
is, by Sleep after Dinner, as in the Night after Supper, taking 
Care to avoid the Inconveniencies of Cold in the Winter, and 
Feat in the Summer. If a Perſon cannot ſleep, let him walk 
about gently for a conſiderable Time without ſtanding ftill ; 
and let him make little or no Supper, drinking ſparingly, and 
nothing aqueous. The ſame Perſon would be more affected, if 
he was to make three Meals in a Day to Satiety, and the oftener 
he eat, the more Inconvenience would he find from it. And 
yet there are ſome who eat plentifully three Times a Day, 
and bear it very well, becauſe they are accuſtomed to it. 
And others who eat but twice, «if they ſhould miſs their Din- 
ner, find themſelves weak and feeble, and too much diſpirited 
for any Buſineſs, and are beſides affected with a Pain at the 
left Orifice of their Stomach [xagtaxyis] their Viſcera ſeem in 
a Manner ſuſpended, they make hot Urine of a pale» Colour, 
and their Excrements are baked within. Some taſte a Bitter- 
neſs in their Mouth, their Eyes grow ollow, and they feel 
a Pulſation at their Temples, and a Coldneſs in their Extre- 
mities. Again, there are many, who, unleſs they have had a 
Dinner, dare not venture on a Supper, becauſe a Supper would 
their Stomach, and create a greater Degree of Reſt- 
leſneſs, during the ſucceeding Night, than if they had alſo made 
a Dinner. . Since, therefore, a Change in Diet from the uſual 
Cuſtom, though but for half a Day, produces ſuch Effects in 
healthy Perſons, it ſeems the ſafeſt Way, neither to add to, nor 
retrench from, our uſual Fare. If any one therefore, contrary 
to his uſual Way of Life, eats but once a Day, and, after cauſ- 
ing an Inanition of the Veſſels by faſting all Day, takes his 
uſual Quantity of Food for Supper, he will probably find him- 
ſelf ill, and diſordered, on Account of miſſing his Dinner; and 
after Supper he will feel a Heavineſs, which, however, will be 
much greater, if he eats more than his uſual. Quantity for Sup- 
per. But if after Inanition of the Veſſels, by a longer Faſt, 
he ſhould then ſuddenly make a hearty Supper, he will find him» 
ſelf yet much more oppreſſed by it. Whoever, therefore, has 
exhauſted himſelf by Faſting, cannot take a better Method to 
nſate for his Day's Abſtinence, and recruit his Strength, 
than in the firſt Place to guard againſt Cold or Heat, and not 
fatigue himſelf with Labour, becauſe he is in no Condition to 
bear any of them. Then at Supper, let him eat much leſs than 
uſual, and no dry Food, but Aliment of the more moiſt Kinds. 
Again, let his Drink be by no Means aqueous, nor leſs in Pro- 
portion to his Food. The next Day let him make a flender 
Dinner, and ſo, by gentle Degrees, return to his cuſtomary 
Way of Living. Some are, more than others, affected by theſe 
Irregularities, particularly thoſe who abound with Bile in their 
ſuperior Parts ; for thoſe who are phlegmatic are, on all Ac- 
counts, better qualified to ſuſtain unuſual Abſtinence ; and for 
this Reaſon, if they make but one Meal a Day, they are bet- 
ter able to bear it. 

We have ſaid enough to prove that great and extraordinary 
Changes in Things which relate to Nature, and Habits, are the 
principal Springs of Diſeaſes, It is utterly, unſafe, therefore, to 
attempt unſeaſonable and extravagant Inanition of the Veſſels, 
or to offer Food in the Height of a Diſcaſe, attended with In- 
flammation, or, in ſhort, to make any ſudden Alteration, in 
any Reſpect, during the whole Courſe of the Diſtemper. 

Relative to what has «been 
faid in regard to the Stomach, and Things of the like Kind, 
As that we bear with Eaſe what we are accuſtomed to, whe- 


ther Meats or Drinks, though bad in their own Nature; and, 


on the contrary, are incommoded with the beſt of Foods to 


which we have never been uſed. The Effects alſo of eating 


much Fleſh, contrary to Cuſtom, or of Garlick, or Silphium, 
or its Juice, or Cabbage, or any others of that Kind, which 
are endued with ſome remarkable Virtue, might be taken 
Notice of ; but it is no Wonder, that theſe ſhould, more 


-pletion, are cauſed by hot Bread, by Reaſon of its 


Heavineſs of the Head, and Thirſt, White and black Wir 


explained, much might here be 


than other Things, diſturb, and incommode, the 
eſpecially if we have obſerved, what Diſturbances 
cences, Inflations, and Gripings, are excited only þ 
in a Stomach never uſed to it] what a Thirſt, and laden l. 
dryi 
lity, and ſlow Digeſtion; alſo what various Effects 29 
ced by the fineſt Bread, as well as the coarſer Sort [toe n 
when eaten contrary to Cuſtom ; and by Maza, when = 
moiſter, or more viſcous than ordinary; what are the Ef, q 
new Polenta [apa] on thoſe who are unuſed to it; and al 
operates, when ſtale, with ſuch as are accuſtomed to et 2 ; 
what are the Conſequences of Wine and Water, being con i 
to Cuſtom, on a ſudden, exchanged one for another ; of th 
ſudden abandoninga Cuſtom ofdrinkingour Wine pure, ordilut 
with Water, for the contrary ; for one will be ſure to Prodice 
Redundance of Humidities in the Stomach, and F latulencig 
the lower Inteſtines ; and the other a Palpitation of the H 


Stomach i 


exchanged one for another, in Violation of Cuſtom, "I 
many Alterations in the Body, though both are equally fir 
ous ; ſo that we have little Reaſon to wonder, that ſweer * 
generous Wines [yawxv; x cwidng de-] when exchanged 
ſudden, are not capable of producing the ſame uniforn x; 
fects. | 
On the contrary it muſt be confeſſed, that in acute Dirk 
ſome Inſtances occur, where a Change with Reſpect to Jy 
may be induced, without any Alteration in the Body x f 
Strength or Weakneſs, conſiderable enough to render an Ai 
tion to, or Subtraction from the Aliment neceſſary, In dd 
Caſes, however, Regard muſt be had to the Strength of 
Patient, the Nature of the Difeaſe, the particular Conſtitun 
Way of living, and uſual Diet of the Sick, both as to Mex 
and Drink. The Addition of Food is much leſs to be regard 
but an intire Subtraction of it is frequently of Uſe, projide 
the Patient has Strength ſufficient to ſupport him under (hx 
Abſtinence, till the Diſtemper arrives at its utmoſt Height, af 
is ripe for a Criſis: And in what Caſes this is to be puty 
Practice I ſhall ſpecify hereafter. Much might be added, . 
tive to what has been already ſaid, in Confirmation of theſe xc 
timents ; but, as no Illuſtration is of equal Force with th 
Thing itſelf, I have been endeavouring to ſet in a juſt Linth 
ſimilar Inſtances, I ſhall proceed to the direct Doctrine, I ya 
inculcate, as of more Importance with Reſpect to Inſtruciet 
In the very Beginning of acute Diſeaſes, ſome have ben i» 
dulged in eating the firſt Day of the Diſtemper, others de f 
cond Day; ſome have taken any ſorbile Aliment, Cyceon ut 
excepted [xvxzw.] Now this Method of Diet was far from bay 
the beſt that might have been contrived, Errors, however, d 
this Kind are leſs pernicious, than if, after two or three Dip 
Abſtinence injoined, and a conſequent Inanition of the de 
the Patient had entered on ſuch a Regimen the fourth ori 
Day: Much more unſafe is it, after all theſe Days Abſine 
and Inanition, to allow ſuch a Regimen on the ſucceeding Da 
before the Diſeaſe is prepared for a Criſis. Such a Met 
would manifeſtly prove fatal to moſt, unleſs the Diſtempe us 
very favourable, But Errors in the Beginning are not 6 
ſtructive, but more eaſy to be retrieved than thoſe whit 
committed in the farther Progreſs of the Diſtemper. In 
therefore, ſeems to me a very good Argument why we ſho 
not, during the firſt Days, injoin an Abſtinence from tis 
that Sort of ſorbile Aliment to thoſe who will be under 1 
ceſſity of taking ſome Sort or other on the ſucceeding Dat 
Wretchedly ignorant, and ill-adviſed, then are thoſe Fatih 
who enter upon the Uſe of Barley-Ptiſan after two, * 
more Days Abſtinence, becauſe it is in ſuch Caſe Lies 
them. Nor do they who uſe only the Cremor [6%] T 
that it does them a Miſchief, when they begin to make U 
it at an improper Time. However, they are wiſe enou 
know that the Uſe of Barley-Ptiſan, before the Diſca 5 
pared for a Criſis, is very hurtful to thoſe who were! * 
only to the Cremor; and they have Caution enough © 40 
it. All theſe Things are ſtrong Evidences that Phyſci i 
prepoſterous Method with their Patients, with Regard no 
Aliment, and injoin Abſtinence, and conſequently Tu 
where there ought to be none; and from theſe make 2 1. 
tion to ſorbile Liquors, by equally wrong Steps, * * 
moſt Part, exactly counter to the Method required: 


* ition, when! 
they paſs from Inanition of the Veſſels to Sorbitiow 1 
the contrary they ought to have proceeded from 2 
r 


anition, if the Exacerbation of the Diſeaſe requ! * 
teration. On Account of ſuch Errors it ſometime 
that bilious Crudities are drawn from the Head, an wo 
the Thorax; theſe are ſucceeded by Want of Sleep cent 
vents the Concoction of the morbid Matter; the Paten 
dejected, moroſe, and delirious ; their Eyes fp 
wild; their Ears ring; their Extremities become 1 
Urine is unconcocted; what they ſpit grows his wel 
ſincere (@xpijry) as to Colour, and little in Cs 

break out about the Neck, accompanied with 4 


Reſtleſneſs ; their Inſpiration is, as it were, interroptelh 4 | 
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1 


by cory large heir Eye-brows are in ſome Meaſure enlarg- 
| 2, Tie webe, fainting Fits, toſs off the Bed- 


"the from their Breaſts, and are ſeized with Tremors of the 


imes of the under Hip ; and, if theſe Sym- 
nds, — they portend a high Delirium, and gene- 
ms mw They, who eſcape, come off with an Abſceſs, 
— Wh at the Noſe, or a Diſcharge of thick Pus by 


oration, and no other Way. 


andi indeed I do not find Phyſicians ſo ſagacious, as to diſtin- 


in Diſcaſes betwixt a Weakneſs cauſed by an Inanition of 
Veſſels, or ſome other Incentive, and one that is owing to 
W pain, and Violence of the Diſtemper; nor do they diſcern 
various Impreffions and Affections of every Kind, which 
| * Spring in the Nature, and Habit of Individuals, 
deb on the Knowledge or Ignorance of theſe Things Health 


1 Neath depend, Now that Phyſician does the greateſt Miſ- 


_ * -:#aking his Patient to be weakened with Inani- 
Ars — Drink, or increaſes his Allowance of ſorbile 
ent. or other Food, when the unhappy Perſon is exhauſted, 
debilitated by the Anguiſh, and Fury, of the Diſeaſe, It 
unpardonable Error not to diſtinguiſh when a Diſorder 


to reſtrain the Patient from Food, Such a Blunder in- 
carries Danger with ſt, but much leſs than that before- 
tioned, but is however much more ridiculous: For, if ano- 
Phyſician, or one utterly ignorant of Medicine, ſhould 
and be informed of what had happened, and ſhould ad- 


3 


0 ler Meat and Drink, which the other had forbid, he 


1d, no Doubt, be thought to have relieved the Patient. 
Events bring public Diſgrace upon an Artiſt, in the Opi- 
of Men; for, in this Caſe, the before · mentioned Phyſicians, 
e illiterate Perſon, ſeem in a Manner to have raiſed a dead 
on to Life. 
br theſe Reaſons we ſhall deſcribe the proper Signs of theſe 
Mons by which they may be diſtinguiſhed ; and indeed they 
ſome Affinity with what happens in regard to the Stomach, 
ke whole Body has reſted a long Time, contrary to Cuſ- 
it will not immediately increaſe in Strength ; and if it be 
nly put to Labour, after a long Courſe of Inactivity, it is 
| that this ſudden Change muſt pe attended with ſome In- 
nience, The ſame Opinion are we to form of each Part 
Body, For the Feet will be in like Manner affected, 
Ikewiſe the other Limbs, if they ſhould ſuddenly be put 
ſtrong Exerciſe, after a long Series of Reſt, After the 
Manner will the Teeth, the Eyes, or any other Part of 
ody, ſuffer in the like Caſe ; and even a ſoft Bed, as well 
that is hard, will give Uneaſineſſes to thoſe who are not 
o them; and a Bed, contrary to Cuſtom, made in the 
Air, hardens the Body, But it may be uſeful to illuſ- 
this Doctrine by Inſtances : Suppoſe then a Man coin- 
an Ulcer in his Leg, not bad enough to give him mucli 
m, yet too conſiderable to be flighted ; and that his 
Is not very difficult, nor yet remarkably eaſy to heal. 
dſe allo, that he is immediately laid up for it the firſt Day, 
ever moves his Leg, he will by this Metliod; indeed, 
an Inflammation, and it will be much ſooner healed, 
if he gently walked about during the Cure. But if he 
Mind to riſe, and try to walk on the fifth, ſixth, or 
arther Day, he will find himiſelf worſe afflicted; than 
had kept himſelf upon his Legs, and walked' gently about 
the Beginning, And if he ſnould on a ſudden put him- 
pon hard Labout he will ſuffer vaſtly more; than if he 
aboured iti that Manner all thoſe Days, while” he was 
Cure, 80 that all theſe” Things; taken one with an- 
will fill concur to prove abundantly; that every great, 
yond all Meaſure, ſudden Change; gither one Way or an- 
IS pernicious, | | 
: Stomach ſuffers various Ways, from the ſudden Rectp- 
wo much Food, after a great Inanition of the Veſſels by 
hence; and all the other Parts of the uy will receive 
"ay Damage, if ſet to Labour after a orig State of 
1 . by a Change from a plentiful Diet to Inanition, 
<<, however, the Body is indulged with Reſt upon this 


2 a ſudden Tranſition is made from Exerciſe, 
"ys Indolence and Inactivity, the Stomach muſt 
"= © reſt in Proportion from the Fatigue of Di- 


this 


Pers, both acute and chronical, 
= — — arrive at. For havi 
however, the, J. en a ſudden become 


8 en would find thei j inui . 
ff, the Quantity nd their Account in continuing a 


an Aha: of Aliment which their Ap 
— in Proportion to the Diminution 1 


ples o 


Exerciſe. 


f the Inconvenience of ſudden Changes. 


Lal from Inanition, and, in Conſequence of that Igno- - 


; heryiſe, | for Want of this Precaution, the Body will 


not fail to ſuffer, either by an univerſal Heavineſs, or ſome other 
Diforder, 4 IP | 

I have been very copious on this Subject of Alteration in 
Diet, either one Way or another, becauſe of its great Im- 
portance, not only in general, but with Reſpe& to the par- 
ticular Subject we are upon, that is, a Mutation from an 
Inanition of the Veſſels to Sorbitions in acute Diſeaſes, A 
Change there muſt be, according to my Opinion, but by no 
Means to Sorbitions, before the morbific Matter is concocted, 
or ſome Sign, either evacuatory or ſtimulating, appears about 
the Inteſtines, or about the Hypochondria, which ſhall preſent- 
ly be deſcribed. | | 

Obſtinate and continual Want of Sleep is the Cauſe of Cru- 
dities, and Indigeſtion, both as to Meat and Drink ; but a 


Change to the Contrary, diſſolves the Body, and induces Debi- 
lity, and Heavineſs of the Head. 


Rol Es for the Us E of WIN E, Witt and WarzR, Wa- 
TER, Ox YMEE, and BAT Es. 


The ſeveral Sorts of Wines, as the Sweet, Generous, White; 
and Black, as alſo Honey and Water, Water, and Oxymel; 
are diſtinguiſhed with regard to acute Diſeaſes, in the Man- 
ner following: Sweet Wines are not ſo ſubject to make the 
Head heavy and intoxicate, as the more generous, but are more 
productive of Stools, Yet they augment Tumors of the V iſceraz 
as of the Liver, and Spleen, more than the other, and are 
not proper for bilious Conſtitutions, becauſe in theſe they in- 
creaſe Thirſt, They alſo generate Flatulencics in the ſupe- 
rior Inteſtines, which do not affect the lower, as they might 
be ſuppoſed to do, for Flatulencies cauſed by ſweet Wines are 
not of a penetrating Quality, but remain about the Hypochon- 
dria ; ſweet Wines do not, however, provoke Urine as the 
generous White Wines; bat more powerfully promote Expec- 
toration ; but it is to be remarked, that if ſweet Wine cauſes 
Thirſt when drank, it increaſes Expectoration leſs than the 
other, but if it cauſes no Thirſt, more. . ; | 

Generous White Wine has received the greateſt Part of 
its Praiſe and Cenſure in the Account of Sweet Wine. It 
better penetrates to the Bladder than the other, is a Diure- 
tic and powerfully breaks through Obſtructions Lrardg; werurbe] 
and muſt therefore be very good in acute Diſeaſes. For though 
it be leſs fit for other Purpoſes than the former, yet its Fa- 


culty of purging by Urine frees the Body from Diſeaſes, if 


it be managed properly. Theſe Rules will hold good in regard 
to the Advantages ahd Prejudices attending the Uſe of Wine; 
though they were unknown to formet Phyſicians, _. 
Deep-coloured and black auſtere Wines may be uſed in 
theſe Diſtempers under the following Limitations, that is,. if 
the Head is not affected with a Heavinels, there is no De- 
lirium, if Expectoration is free, if there is no Stoppage of 
Urine, and the Excrements be ſomewhat moiſt, and like Abra- 
ſions [Zvoparudirrgz], Under theſe and the like Circumſtances 
eſpecially, we may venture to change White Wine for theſe. 
We are alſo to take Notice, that Wine, well diluted with 
Water, is leſs hurtful to the ſuperior Parts, and thoſe near the 


Bladder ;- but Wine, leſs diluted; is beſt for the Parts about the 
Inteſtines. 


Of HY BROM EL, or Honey and WAT FI. : 
But Hydromel [wxxemo] drank throughout the Courſe of 
the Diſeaſe, in acute Diſtempers, is leſs proper for ſuch as 
abound with Bile, or have an Intumeſcence of the. Viſcera 
[anxeoginNer wy peyahoom\dyagucn] than for others. However it 
does not excite Thirſt ſo much as ſweet Wine, hut mollifies 
the Lungs, and promotes Expectoration moderately [alu u 
guy]. and mitigates a Cough. It has alſo ſomewhat of a ſa- 
ponateous Quality, which is ſubject to render the Spit more 
viſcid than it ought to be. Hydromel is alſo a good Diure- 
tic, provided there be no Impediment in the Viſcera, It 
promotes alſo the Diſcharge of bilious Excrements by Stools; 
which are ſometimes laudable, at other Times too much ſa- 
turated with pure Bile, and frothy, particularly in bilious Con- 
ſtitutions, and thoſe who labout under Obſtructions in the Viſ- 
cera [peyahoonkaygguon). CPR ON 
Hydromel then, much diluted, is better adapted to promote 
Expectoration, and to mollify the Lungs ; but the leaſt diluted 
is moſt effectual in purging downward frothy Excrements, 
and ſuch as are too hot, and too much ſaturated with pure 
Nun ile. 


item Manner great Numbers of People of DiftinQion, whoſe Aﬀuetice enables them to live withotit Labour, and Exerciſe, con- 

* which deftroy them before the Period which their Conſtitutions would, with good Manage- 
ng ſpent their Youth in a Series of Rural Sports, which 

indote „ and make an im i n 

preſerve that Appetite which they had before acquired by Labour and Exerciſe, and which was an appineſs 
mes a Misfortune in the preſent State of Inactivity, as it overcharges the digeſtive Organs, and the whole 

uces Obſtructions, the Cauſes of all Diſtempers whatever. Kon . | INS, 3 

| Degree of Exerciſe ſufficient to digeſt, perfectly aſſimilate, and at laſt 

tites enable them to take into their Stomachs with Satisfaction ; or elſe to ſubs 


require ſtrong” Exerciſe, when 
'Tranfition from ſtrong Exerciſe to Inactivity 3 mean 


© ſeems miſplaced, as it has no Relation to what-immediately precedes it. In all Probability it ſhould come in amongſt 
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Bile. But it muſt be confeſſed, that ſuch Sorts of Stools are 
attended with ſome Inconveniences, for they do not allay the 
burning Heat of the Hypochondria, but rather increaſe it, and 
cauſe a Reſtleſneſs, and continual Toſſings of the Limbs, as 
alſo an Exulceration of the Inteſtines and Anus, for which Re- 
medies will hereafter be ſpecified. 

In theſe Diſtempers, therefore, diſcarding ſorbile Aliments, 
if we make Uſe of Hydromel inſtead of all other Drink, you 
may practiſe with Succeſs, and ſeldom have the Mortification 
of miſcarrying. In what Caſes it is proper, and where not, 
and for what Reaſons, has, in a great Meaſure, been ex- 
plained already, 

But Hydromel is condemned for reducing thoſe who drink 
it to an extreme Weakneſs, the Conſequence of which is 
thought to be Death, in a very ſhort Time. Now this Cen- 
fure was paſſed upon it, on Account of thoſe who ſtarved 
themſelves to Death; for ſome there are, who make it their 
only Drink, as if this was. the proper Uſe of it. This is 
not, however, the true State of the Caſe, for Hydromel drank 
even alone, is much ftronger than Water, unleſs it happens 
to purge. And it is, in ſome Reſpects, ſtronger than white, 
thin, ſmall, and unfragrant [aps] Wines, and, in ſome Reſpects, 
weaker. For there is a great Difference betwixt the Meracity 
[axemorn] of Wine, and that of Honey, if you compare them 
with regard to Strength. Let a Perſon drink double the Quan- 
tity of Wine that he takes of Honey, he will certainly find 
himſelf much ſtronger from the Honey than from the Wine, 
unleſs the former purges him, and incomparably more Excre- 
ments will be produced from the Honey, than from the Wine, 
Vet if any one ſhould drink Hydromel after Ptiſan, it would 
produce in him an extraordinary Repletion and Inflation, which 
would have no friendly Influence upon the Viſcera about the 
Hypochondria ; whereas, if it were drank before the Ptiſan, it 
would have no ſuch bad Effects, but would in ſome Meaſure 
be of Service. 

Hydromel boiled has a much finer Aſpect than when crude 
for it becomes bright, fine, white, and pellucid ; and yet I do not 
know, that it acquires any new Virtue ; for it is no ſweeter 
than the crude, if the Honey was good ; but it is weaker, 
and produces fewer Excrements, which are Properties no way 
neceſſary to Hydromel, in order to its Uſefulneſs. Boiled Hy- 
dromel is fitteſt for Uſe, if the Honey is bad, impure, black, 
and ill- ſcented, for the Boiling, in a great Meaſure, corrects 
theſe ill Qualities. 

Of OxYMEL. 


The Drink, called Oxymel, you will find to be beneficial 
in theſe Diſtempers on ſeveral Accounts; for it promotes free 
Expectoration, and renders Reſpiration eaſy, We muſt how- 
ever have Regard to the following Conſiderations in giving it: 


That which is extremely acid, muſt have ſome very conſider- 


able Effect upon the Spit which is not brought up without 
Difficulty ; now if it diſlodges and renders lubricous that, 
which adhering to the Bronchia cauſes a Wheeſing, and Alte- 
ration of Voice, and if it dilates the Bronchia, it muſt conſi- 
derably eaſe the Lungs, becauſe it relaxes them. If, I fay, 
it is capable of theſe good Effects, it muſt neceſſarily be ex- 
ceedingly beneficial, But ſometimes the Contrary happens, 
and what is highly acid, is ſo far from promoting E 

ration, that it renders the Spit more glutinous, and ſo does 
Miſchief. And thoſe are worſt affected by it in this Man- 
ner, who, beſides other bad Symptoms, can neither cough nor 
ſpit out what is contained in the Bronchia, In this Caſe 
then we are to conſider the Strength of the Patient, and, if 
'Things are in a promiſing Situation, to give a little of it 
very warm, beginning with a ſmall Quantity, and proceed- 
ing gently, never exhibiting too much at one Time, What 
is but a little acid moiſtens the Mouth and Throat, brings up 
Spit, allays Thirſt, and is beneficial to the Hypochondria, 
and the ſubjacent Viſcera, For it prevents any Miſchief from 
the Honey, by correcting what is bilious in it; it diſcuſſes 
Flatulencies [Pvotur xarug;mrmr] and provokes Urine ; yet it 
fills the lower Part of the Inteſtine with too much Moiſture, 
and cauſes Abraſions, Sometimes, however, it is prejudicial 
in acute Diſorders, eſpecially as it prevents a Flatus from mak- 
ing its Way through the Body, [#Uozr xuniu wigarvodas] and 
forces it to recur upwards [Tagpiur mui] beſides it weakens 
the Body, and refrigerates the extreme Parts, And theſe are 
all the ill Effects of Oxymel that are worth Notice. It is 
convenient to be given, a little of it to drink at Night, up- 
on an empty. Stomach, - before the Sorbition [gd poPypare-] 
though there is no Reaſon why it may not be given, at a conſi- 
.derable Diſtance of Time after Supper. As to thoſe, whoſe 
Regimen conſiſts of Fluids only, without ſorbile Food, I 
eſteem it not proper for them to be perpetually taking Oxy- 
mel, eſpecially becauſe of the Abraſion and Exaſperation of 
the Inteſtines, to which they are the more ſubject for their 
being void of Excrements, and ſtill more on Account of the 


' Tnanition of the Veſſels. Add to this, that it _ ſubtract 


dromel. 


5 


ſomething from the ſtrengthening Properties of 


- after a Sorbition or Drinking, nor are Aliment * 


6 


But if any one ſhould fancy, that the freque Te 
mel might be of Service in 40 Dia * a Oh. 
with a very little Vinegar, juſt enough to give it a Tt 
then what might be hurtful in it, will be rendered als fy 
and its beneficial Qualities will be preſerved intire. knen 
In ſhort, the acid Quality of Vinegar renders it m 
per for bilious than melancholy Conſtitutions, For he 
as being bitter, is diſſolved, and converted into Phle 
exalted by Vinegar ; but Melancholy is fermented, — 
multiplied by it, [aavermanira] for Vinegar increaſes I. 
choly. But Vinegar is far more prejudicial to Women wn 
Men, for it is productive of Pains in the Uterus. = 


Of WATER. 


As to drinking of Water in acute Diſeaſes, J |noy 
to what Purpoſe it can ſerve ; for it neither mitigates the 1 
in a Peripneumony, nor is it an Expectorant Ieh ane 
is worſe, in theſe Reſpects, than other Liquors for conſly 
Uſe. But a little Water drank betwixt the Doſes of On 
and Hydromel may promote Expectoration, as it * 
Alteration in theſe Liquors, and promotes their 900g pg 
for it dilutes them in the Stomach, In other Reſpetts, Wan 
is not good to quench the "Thirſt, but increaſes it; and 
bilious Conſtitution, it turns to Bile, it is bad for the | 
chondria, and more than uſually miſchievous, lun 
weakening, when it arrives at the inferior Inteſtines ; i l. 
creaſes the Heat of the Liver and Spleen, when they mi. 
flamed, and fluctuating cauſes an uneaſy Senſation in the 
mach and Inteſtines. For, by Reaſon of its Coldnef and lu 
geſtibility, it paſſes lowly, and neither produces Stoch u 
provokes Urine, It is ſomewhat hurtful alſo, becauſe its 
Nature void of Excrements. But if it be drank when they 
are cold, it cauſes theſe Inconveniencies in a greater Degre, x 
Circumſtances incline it to this or that bad Effect. 

However in Diſorders which threaten a vehement Opp 
of the Head, or a Delirium, we are totally to abſtain fn 
Wine, and in ſuch Caſes it will be beſt to give Water, «,{ 
any Wine is allowed, it muſt be very ſmall white Wa 
that have not the leaſt Flavour, and a ſmall Quantity of f 
ter muſt be drank after it, by which Means the Strength 
the Wine will have the leſs Effet upon the Brain and 
ſes. But the proper Subjects for drinking Water, wit 
right Seaſons for indulging them in, or reſtraining them f 
the free Uſe of it, and when it is to be drank cold, and n 
warm, has been in Part declared before, and ſhall be 
fully ſpecified in its Place. | 

to other Kinds of Liquors ſuch as that made of b 
ley eib. ] or thoſe which are made from green Herbs, Rai 
or Huſks of Grapes, or are prepared from Wheat, Ci 
[wiz®-, Holy Thitk)] Myrtle-berries, Pomegranates, and d 
Things, the proper Seaſons of uſing theſe ſhall be aſſgnel ti 
under the Diſeaſe itſelf in which they may be {enica 
and we ſhall take the ſame Method with regard to otherd 
pound Medicines, 


Of BaTtiinsg. 


Bathing might be uſeful in many Diſtempers, in ſm 
frequent Uſe, in ſome otherwiſe 3 and ſometimes it d 
be uſed ſo frequently as it ought, for Want of Coen 
cies; for we ſhall find in few Houſes the neceſſary 1 
rations with ſuitable Attendance ; and, unleſs a Man il 
and thoroughly waſhed, he may receive conſiderable W 
The Bathing-room ſhould be without Smoak ; there 199 
great Plenty of Water, and the Ablutions ſhould be fate 
but not over copious unleſs the Caſe requires it. 15 
think, may very well be omitted; but if it muſ be un 
ought to be done hot, and the Patient muſt be well | 
with a deterſory Medicine [py] in a much mor 4 
Manner than is generally thought neceſſary, and n g 
Plenty of Water poured upon him, and that Watte 
tiouſly changed for freſh, The Way to the Solium * 
be ſhort, and made eaſy both for going in, and on 
The Perſon who bathes, ought to be compoſed and fe 
do nothing himſelf, but ſuffer others to waſh and rb bur, 
ter alſo of different Degrees of Heat muſt be m 
[peraxigzopa] the Perfuſions are to be quick, and the "ot 
to be uſed inſtead of the Strigil, and the Body uh 

uite dry, before it is anointed, But the Head 0 4 
Tried, as much as is poſſible, by rubbing it with 2 65 nd 
neither the Extremities, nor the Head, nor 2") be u 
Body ought to be refrigerated, The Bath is not te 


be taken juſt after Bathing, Great Confideratio) ge F 
taken of the Patient, as whether he was a great 
thing, or accuſtomed to it while in Health; ＋ tel 
more deſirous of the Bath, and find themſelves | 
Bathing, and are not ſo well without it. 120 

The Bath, generally ſpeaking, is more prope”, bnd 
mony, than a burning Fever, for it mitigat© 'he 0 
Side, Breaſt, and Back, maturates and brings uf 
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neſs of the m_ Advantages to be reaped from Bathing, where 


Theſe are . in Readineſs ; but when one 
odations are in Readineis; 
all i 4 are wanting, it is to be apprehended 


or more Kind of Remedy may do more Hurt than Good; 


ce of the Attendants in any one Circumſtance 

0 le Miſchiefs. 

s capable " _— Belly is unſeaſonably looſe, Bath- 

where it is unſeaſonably coſtive, 
Perſons much enfeebled are not 


ä bathe, nor > . 
or bilious Eru = 1 Quantity than the Occaſion required; 


oſe, except it the Occaſions. But if the -Hæmorrhage was too 


oy il be convenient to bathe, whether it be for the Be- 


Ft of the whole Body, in other Reſpects, or only for the Sake 
—_— is, therefore, a convenient Apparatus, and the 
t ſeems well able to bear it, Bathing may be uſed every 
Nay, and it will not be amiſs if thoſe who are fond of Bath- 
| a uſe it twice a Day. Thoſe who feed on whole Ptiſan, 
& "1 more Safety venture upon the Bath, than ſuch as make 
e of the Cremor only, though it may on ſome Occaſions 
Allowed to the laſt. But Bathing is leaſt proper for ſuch 
take only Fluids, though there are Occaſions when even theſe 
| rmitted to bathe. 
. has been wrote upon this Subject, it may be rea- 
y underſtood under what Kind of Regimen Bathing may 
beneficial, and with what it will not agree. Bathing can 
er be proper for ſuch as are in Want of Neceſſaries, or Con- 
niences, to render it of Service to them; but ſuch as are 
ntifully furniſhed with whatever may be commodious for this 
rpoſe, may bathe, provided the Symptoms of the preſent 
iforder render it proper, and likely to be of Service, * 


Of FeveRrs, and FREBRILE DISEASES, 


The Summer produces a Burning Fever [xav--] when the 
ins, being parched and dried by the Fervor of the 8 
raft to themſelves an acrid and bilious Ichor LN. 4 
dent Fever attends with great Pain, and a Senſe of Laſſitude 
the Bones, It generally happens after a long Journey, and 
g Thirſt, when the dried Veins attract to themſelves hot and 
Imonious Rheums. | 

nder this Diſorder the Tongue becomes rough and dry, and 
black; the Parts about the Belly are affected with a biting 
a; the Excrements are very liquid, and of a pale Colour; 
rs vehement Thirſt, and Want of Sleep, and ſometimes 
Delirium. 

et the Patient have as much Water, and boiled Hydromel, 
ch diluted, as he will drink; if there be a Bitterneſs in the 
buth, it will be proper to give an Emetic and Clyfter ; if 
le do not procure Stools, purge him with Aſſes Milk boiled. 
be nothing falt or acrimonious, for the Caſe will not bear 
nor any forbile Liquor, till the critical Day be paſt. If 
e happens a conſiderable Hzmorrhage from the Noſe, or 


uine critical Sweats, with white and thick Urine, and a 


datien 


Alls it, is inferior to none given by later Authors. 


ace made him afterwards ſenſible of the Truth and Importance of 


it in the firſt Stage of epidemic Diſeaſes, of whatſoever Kind they 


t, which Nature ha 


J Matter from the Blood by ſome ſuitable Evacuation. This 
1 2 ore Bleeding, or, which is ſtill more 
' 7, 90gh it may be objected, that, by Bleeding 


of PraQtice, and that only, will relieve the Patient, 


ma Reſponſoria. 


3 and it is much 


left of theſe 2 to be lamented, that they are not more 


lutary Cautions. I ſhould therefore recommend it 
the beſt practical Writer ſince his Time. 


AL 


light Sediment or if an Abſceſs be formed, there is a Solution 


of the Diſeaſe. If there be a Solution without theſe Symptoms, 
the Patient will relapſe, or be ſeized with a Pain in the Hips or 
Legs, and will ſpit a groſs Matter, if he recovers. 


There is another Kind of Burning Fever, which is attended | 


with a Looſeneſs, an intenſe Thirſt, a rough, dry, and faltiſh 
Tongue, a Suppreſſion [a] of Urine, Want of Sleep, and 
Coldneſs of the Extremities, 

This Diſeaſe is never critically determined without an Hæ- 
morrhage from the Noſe, or an Abſceſs about the Neck, or a 
Pain of the Legs, with a Spitting of groſs Matter after the 
Looſeneſs ſtops, or a Pain at the Iſchium, or a Lividneſs of the 
Pudendum. The Tenſion of a Teſticle alſo is a Symptom of 
an approaching Criſis, Give the Patient attractive, ſorbile 
Aliment *. 

In acute Diſeaſes, if the Diſtemper be violent, and the Pa- 


tients ſtrong, and in the Flower of their Age, bleed. In a 


Quinſy (ovv2yx9-) or any pleuritic Diſorder, promote Expec- 


toration with ſoft Linctuſes. If the Patient appears weakened. 


by too plentiful Bleeding, inſtead of repeating it, admini- 
ſter a Clyſter every third Day, till he is out of Danger, and 
wants no farther Remedy but Abſtinence. 

Tumors of the Hypochondria not cauſed by an Interception 
of the Spirits, (perhaps Hy/terics) Diſtentions of the Diaphragm, 
a laborious Reſpiration, with a dry Orthopncea, and without 
any internal Suppuration, but proceeding from an Interception 
of the Breath (a Straitneſi of the Ramificatiohs of the Aſpera Ar- 
teria, preventing the Ingreſs of the Air) but particularly violent 
Pains of the Liver, Oppreſſions of the Spleen, other Inflamma- 
tions, and Diſorders that are cauſed by painful Tumors in the 
Parts above the Diaphragm j all theſe cannot be reſolved by 
Purging at firſt, but are more tractable, if the Cure is began by 
Bleeding. After this proceed to Clyſters, unleſs the Diſtemper 
be very violent; but Regard muſt be had to the Safety and 
moderate Operation of Cathartics, which are made Choice of 
after Bleeding: . ON | 

Whoever, in the Beginning of an inflammatory Diſeaſe, at- 
tempts the Cure by Cathartics, does not in the leaſt diminiſh 
the Tenſion, and Inflammation of the Part affected; for the 
Diſtemper, in this State of Crudity, will not yield to ſuch Me- 
dicines ; on the contrary, this Method of Treatment liquefies 
and waſtes the ſound Parts, which would otherwiſe reſiſt the 
Diſtemper; and when the Body is in this Manner weakened, 
the Diſeaſe gets Ground, till at laſt it becomes incurable, 


OF THe CATALEPSs1s, 


When a Perſon is-ſuddenly taken ſpeechleſs, without mani- 
feſt Cauſe, or any evident great Diſorder, it proceeds from a 
Stagnation of the Blood in the Veins [9%f erwvwilis]. In 
this Caſe open the internal Vein of the right Arm, and take 
away more or leſs Blood, according to the Age and Habit of 
Body. This Diſorder is generally accompanied with a Redneſs 
of the Face, fixed Eyes, diſtended Hands, Grinding of the Teeth, 
Palpitations, Contraction of the Jaws, Coldneſs of the Extre- 
mities, and an Interception of the Pulſe. When a Pain comes 
on, there is an Aﬀux of black Bile, and acrimonious Hu- 
mours to the Part. The internal Parts are affected with a 
biting Pain, as well as the Blood-veſſels, which are alfo extreme- 


ly 


There is a remarkable Blunder at this Place in the Edition of Foefius of 1657. 5 8 bo 
This Sentence admirably expreſſes the Conſequences of an alcaline Putrefaction; and the ſubſequent Account of a Burning Fewer, as 


Galen could not underſtand what is here meant by Attrafive ; and indeed it is not very eaſy to find the true Senſe of it. | 
Sydenham has the — Paſſages, the Hints of which were, probably, taken from the great Author before us, and, no Doubt, Ex- 
e 


the Doctrine here delivered. 


© ſhould nor omit, that if the State of the Patient requires both Bleeding and Vomiting, it is ſafeſt to bleed firſt, and give the Vomit 

ds ; otherwiſe there would be Danger, that whilſt the Blood-veſſels are greatly diſtended, the violent Motion in Vomiting might 
the Veſlels of the Lungs, or hurt the Brain, and occaſion a Vomiting of Blood, or a mortal Apoplexy ; of which I could give fome 
ces, if it were proper ; but 11 14 is only to caution, Sydenham, de Morbis Acutis. 


be, great Care muſt be had not to purge before Bleeding. For the 


les which ariſe from an epidemic Conſtitution of the Air, are either actually Fevers, or upon the leaſt Occaſion degenerate into Fe- 
5 10 that a Fever _ eaſily be cauſed by the Diſturbance raiſed in the Blood and Juices by the mildeſt Purgative, and the Heat ſurceed- 
e Couph otherwiſe expelled by the uſual Evacuations of the morbific Matter ; as, for Inſtance, by a Catarrh, or an epi- 
kiten » Or by a Diarrhœa, when the epidemic Fever has a Tendency to that Diſcharge, The ſame may be faid of any other 

uon of the Air, that diſpoſes the Body to ſome peculiar Fever; which does not always actually happen, becauſe Nature expels 


I affirm to be Fact, though the preſent Practice is to exhibit Ca- 


us, without Bleeding at all. f | | 2 
ei ay + re Purging, the foul Humours contained Whe firſt Paſſages are propelled into the 
4 . Jet it is moſt certain, that the Evacuation which precedes Bleeding cannot inake Amends for the Injury, which the Blood 
r e Tumult raiſed therein by the Cathartic. And it muſt be owned, that a Purge, taken immediately after Bleeding, works 
Numb ily » and heats and agitates the Blood leſs, than it uſually does when exhibited before Bleeding: 
d this 1 Children eſpecially, have periſhed for Want of knowing this, or through Neglect of it. 
gk ve learned from a long Courſe of Experience, which is the ſureſt Guide in theſe Caſes ; and, unleſs Practice be regulated 
222 better to diſcard the Art: For the Lives of Men are but-too much trifled with, on the one Hand, by Empirics, who are 
den, 4s Hiſtory of Diſeaſes, and the Method of Cure, and only provided with Receipts z and, on the other Hand, by ſuch idle 
t that Meta, wholly upon Theory ; whence both together deſtroy greater Numbers, than the Diſeaſes would without their Aſſiſtance. 


And I am apt to think 


% 


which deduces the Indications of Cure from the Ph&#nomena of Diſ- 


| "7 n afterwards%onfirms them by Experience; and by this Means the great Hi®po6crAaTEs merited the higheſt Reputation. Sydenham 
ef I . . ; 4 
c * Rules with ReſpeR to Bleeding in acute Diſorders, before Cathartics are exhibited, are of infinite Importance in the Practice of 


z for I am ſatisfied that Thouſands are deſtroyed by an Ignorance, 
to Practitioners of every Claſs to have ſome Regard to the Authority 


l 
FPOCrates, the firſt and belt medicinal Author, the greateſt and moſt ſolid Genius that, perhaps, any Age has produced, the Preſerver 
3 and let them remember, that his Precepts have in this Inſtance, as well as many others, received the Sanction 
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ly dried, and oontracted, and being moreover inflamed, they at- 
tract the Humours to them which are ſet a float. Hence the 
Blood being corrupted, and the Circulation obſtructed and pre- 
vented from being carried on in the natural Conduits, Stag- 
nations are ca of which Refrigerations, Vertigoes, Loſs of 
Voice, Oppreffion of the Head {x«gnPagiz] and Convulſions, are 
the , when they affect the Heart, Liver, or Vena 
Cava (d . Hence proceed Epilepſies, and Palſies, when 
the noble Parts above- mentioned are thus diſordered by a Flow 
of Humours, and dried for Want of a proper Circulation. 

For ſuch Patients, certainly the beſt Thing we can do is, 
immediately after Fomentation, to open a Vein, while the af- 
ſected Spirits, and Humours are a float, for then are Remedies 
of the greateft Efficacy. When the Patient is a little recruited 
after Bleeding, a Vomit will be prope 
much relieved, always having Regard to a Criſis. And if Stools 
are not procured by a Clyſter, purge with Aﬀes Milk boiled, 
in a Quantity not leſs than ſix Pints, or, if the Conſtitution is 
robuſt, more than eight may be given. 

Of a Quinsy. 

| The Quinſy happens frequently in Winter or Spring, by the 
Defluxion of a Multitude of viſcous Humours upon the Fugular 
Veins, which attract the more, on Account of their extraordi- 
nary Size. This cold and viſcid Humour obſtructs, and ren- 
ders impervious all the "Paſſages of the Blood, and Spirits, 
condenſes the Blood near it on every Side, coagulates it, and 
cauſes it to ſtagnate, being by Nature cold, and inclined to ge- 
nerate Obſtructions. 

Hence the Patients are ſuffocated, their Tongues are livid, 
round, and bent back in their Mouths, becauſe of the Tume- 
faction of the Veins underneath ; an Incifion being made in the 
Uvula, which is alſo called e, a large Vein, appears on each 
Side. Theſe Veins, when thus turgid- with Humours, preſs 
upon the Tongue, which, on Account of its Dryneſs, Rarity, 
and Spongineſs, is ſuſceptible of Impreſſions from the adjacent 
Veins, and readily imbibes the Humours with which they a- 
bound; and hence it is changed from flat to round, from 
well coloured, to livid, from moiſt, to dry, and from flexible, 
to ſtiff, infomuch that the Patient is in Danger of Suifocation, 
without immediate Relief, which is to be given by Bleeding 
in both Arms, and opening the Veins under the Tongue, by 
Lambitives capable of inciding the Humours, by hot Gagariſms, 
and evacuating a Part of the Humours by an increaſed Diſ- 
charge of Saliva 7, and by ſhaving the Head. A Cerate ſhould 
alſo be applied to the Head-and Neck, and over this Wool, 
and the external Parts muft be fomented with ſoft Sponges, 
wrung out of warm Water. The Drink ought to be Wa- 
ter and Hydromel, but by no Means cold; or Cremor of Pti- 
fan, when the Danger is judged from the Crifis, to be over. 

In Summer, or Autumn, wherr Humours deſcend from the 


Head, which are hot and acrimonious, as participating of the Heat 


and Acrimony of the Seaſon; they corrode, exulcerate, and fill with 
Spirits, and an Orthopncea, with a great Dryneſs, ſucceeds. In 
this Caſe, the Fauces, if inſpected, manifeſt no Tumor, the Muſcles 
on the back Part of the Neck are fixed, as in a Tetanus; the 
Voice is broken, Reſpiration ſmall, frequent, and not performed 
without Difficulty ; there is an Exulceration of the Afpera 
Arteria, with an Inflammation of the Lungs, inſomuch that 
they cannot readily admit the external Air; and if the Diſeaſe 
do not ſpontaneouſly tend to the external Parts of the Neck, it 
is the more terrible, and fatal, on Account of the Seaſon of 
the Year, and becauſe it owes its Origin to hot and acrid Hu- 
mours. . 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS WITH REGARD TO 
FEVERS, 


If a Fever ſeizes a Perſon whilſt the old Excrements are re- 
tained, or immediately .after new Food is received, whether 
accompanied with a Pain of the Side, or not, the Patient is to 
reſt, till the Food is deſcended into the lower Inteſtines ; mean 
Time, let his Drink be Oxymel. When a Heavineſs is per- 
ecived at his Loins, purge the Belly with a Clyſter, or a Ca- 
thartic. After Purging, let him take firſt ſorbile Aliment, and 
drink Hydromel z after this, he may to-vegetable Food, 
and boiled Fiſh, with a little dilut ine at Night, and dilu- 

ted Hydromel in the — K time. I the Diſcharges of Wind 
are very ſœtid, a Suppolitory or Clyſter will be of Service. 
If otherwiſe, he muſt continue the Uſe of Oxymel, till the Ex- 
crement deſcends into the inferior Inteſtines, and then let a 

Clyſter be adminiſtered. - 

If a burning Fever ſeizes whilſt the Belly is laxative, if Pur- 
ing appears proper, defer it the three firſt Days, and give the 
Cathattic on the fourth, Aſter Purging, give ſorbile Aliment, 
obſerving the Approach of the Fever Fits, ſo as never to give 
it when the Fit has actually ſeized, or is juſt coming on, but 
when it ceaſes, and is intirely gone off, and the Diſorder is at 
the greateſt Diſtance from the Acceſs of the ſucceeding Pa- 


Y Thus Galen interprets iA rden 
This Account of a 


of the Paroxyſm; at which Time, if you load the 80 


r, unleſs he is before 


their Extremities, require the greateſt Care and With 


It is obſervable that Sydenham's Method of Practice is nearly the ſame as that here ſpeci: 
very dangerous Sort of Quinſy, has been adapted by moſt ſucceeding Authors on this Subject. 


roxyſm, But give no Drink, nor ſorbile Aliment 
» Nor any 


Thing of that Kind, whilſt the Feet are cold; but an : 
a Matter of the greateſt Importance, to wait till they are ty g 
roughly hot, and then give what you think moſt p thg. 


the Coldneſs of the Feet is univerſally a Sign of th "OPT; far l 


e Approach 


with any Thing, you will do Wrong upon all Account 
the Diſorder will hereby be conſiderably increaſed. * 
the Fit is over, the Feet, on the contrary, grow hotter * © 
reſt of the Body; and as the Feet are refrigerated, the f. 
increaſes, and a Fire is kindled in the Thorax, which fd 
Flame to the, Head. For all the Heat ruſhing together, . 
exhaling to the Head; it is not at all ftrange that th, h. 
which are by Nature of a nervous, and not fleſhy Subltae 
ſhould be refrigerated. Befides, their great Diſtance from th 
hot Parts contributes to their Refrigeration, when the Hey; 
collected in the Thorax, Again, it is conſonant to Rex 
that the Feet ſhould grow hot, when the febrile Paroxyſn ; 
reſolved and utterly diſperſed. At this Time, the Het * 
Thorax are refrigerated, and for that Reaſon Food is to he x. 
ven. For, when the Feet are cold, the Stomach muft 4 
rily ſuffer with too much Heat. Hence Sickneſs and Nauk, 
diſtended hondria, and Reſtleſnefs, becauſe of the ng. 
nal Agitation, as alſo a Delirium, and Pain; add to this, thy 
the Patient is affected with Vellications, and Inclinatioss 
vomit, and if what is diſcharged by Vomit is bad, Pin je, 
ceeds, But when the Heat deſcends to the Feet, and th 
Urine is diſcharged freely, though no Sweat arifes, all Thing 
are compoſed, and then it is proper to give forbile Almen 
which at other Times is pernicious, 

In ſuch who have their Belly laxative during the why 
Courſe of x Fever, take care to keep their Feet not leſ wan 
than the reft of the Body, by warming them, covering they 
with Cerates, and rolling them with Swaths. But if they a 
ſpontaneouſly hot, warming Applications are not newfan 
unleſs ſo far as may preſerve them from Refrigeration, Ind 
Caſe, let the Patient drink cold Water, or Hydromel, in ſul 

titles. 

As for ſuch as have their Bellies laxative in Fevers, and 
delirious, many of theſe pick the Bed-cloths, rub their Nag 
return quick (rd fzx9) Anſwers to what they are aft 
and talk nothing that is rational, but utterly incoherent, IN 
Symptoms I imagine ariſe from black Bile. In this Cat, 
the Stools be liquid and colliquative, cooler and thicker So 
tions, in my Opinion, are proper to be given, and Drink 
to ſtop a Looſeneſs, but rather vinous than aſtringent. 
Ass for thoſe who, in Fevers, from the Beginning, are feb 
ed with a Vertigo, and Pulſation in the Head, and make ati 
Urine, we are to expect a conſiderable Exacerbation of the N 
ver about the Criſis ; nor is it a Wonder if they become & 
rious, s 

Thoſe who in the Beginning make cloudy or thick Uri 
are to be purged, provided nothing contradicts. But ſuch 8 
make thin Urine in the Beginning, are by no Means t 
purged, but may, if it ſhall be thought fit, have a Clyfer# 
miniſtered z theſe latter are to be treated in the fil 
Manner : | | 

Let the Patient be enjoined a ſtrict Reſt ; let him be ano 
ed, and equally covered with Cloths ; let his Drink be dig 
Hydromel, and let him ſup the Cremor of Ptiſan at Le 
Evacuate him with Clyſters in the Beginning, but avoid f 
ing; for if you raiſe any Commotions about the Stomach, f 
Concoction of the Urine will be hindered, and the Feverd 
ſiderably prolonged without Sweat or Criſis. Permit not 
Aliment to be given at the Approach of the Criſis, wii! 
Perturbation is at the Height, but defer it till the Patientf 
eaſier, and mends. The Criſes of all Fevers are to be oben 
and ſorbile Aliments, at that Time, are to be ſtricthj prot 

Theſe Sorts of Fevers, generally continue a long Time“ 
if attended with a Coldneſs of the Feet, uſually termin 
Abſceſſes, about the Ears or Neck. If no ſuch Coldaeb | 
tends, other Alterations are more likely to happen, BJ 
morrhage from the Noſe, and ſometimes a Diarrbœa. , 
who labour under Fevers attended with great Anxiety 20d 
tention of the Hypochondria, with Reſtleſneſs, ſo as bot 
able to lie a Moment in the fame Place, and Coldneb 0 


neſs over them. The Method of treating them is to g 
nothing but Oxymel diluted ; and to keep them from © 
bile Aliments, till the Fever is. abated, and the Urine / 
concocted. The Patient is to lie in a dark Chamber, "| 
ry ſoft Bed, to endure for a long Time the ſame Poſe”, 
cubiture, and to avoid as much as is poſſible all Jactatos W 
Body, for in ſo doing, he will find himſelf principal 
Moreover, mollify the Hypochondria wi Linked, W 
to them, as hot as it can be endured, and boils 
er Oil, taking particular Care that it is not grow © 1 
on. * 
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C : be drawn from the Urine : Thoſe 
Probable r are better, but the thin and black, 
| Their frequent Alteration indicates a long 


— Fevers are to be let alone, till they come to ſome 
Theſe 


ity. and then they are to be oppoſed 

paſiſtence, —_— 2 convenient Method of Cure, al- 
mon. * Regard to whatever Nature produces. Even 
* 92196. Nes of the Sick are various, and worthy of No- 
g Coun therefore, the Duty of every Phyſician, to be watch- 
wo = Circumſtance eſcapes his Obſervation, whether it 
et itſelf by outward Appearances, or may be diſcovered 
- eaſoning 3 nor muſt any of thoſe be neglected, which 


ay be expected to happen at equal, or unequal Numbers of 


1 14 Days are to be ſuſpected, becauſe theſe pro- 
| Fi, thety in — Dane either for the better or for 
F Obſerve, therefore, the firſt Day when the Patient 
| hg ill, and whence and when the Diſeaſe began, which 
— the firſt and principal Thing to be conſidered, Af- 
* this the Sick muſt be examined, and all Things duly 
bed and conſidered; firſt, enquire how he finds his Head, 
— it be free from Pain, and whether he has no Senſe of 
mmi in it. Then as to his Sides, and Hypochondria, aſk him 
xr they are free from Pain; the Hypochondria, in parti- 


1 hether they are affected with any Uneaſineſs, or Intu- 
_ or er (that is, tohether they are more ſwelled 


me Side than the other) or Fulneſs; whether] there be a 
in of the Sidez and that Pain be attended with a Cough, 
ipes, or Uneaſineſs of the Belly. 4 

If any of theſe Symptoms affect the Hypochondria, the moſt 
per Remedy is a laxative Clyſter, and let the Patient drink 
led Hydromel pretty hot; examine alſo whether the Patient 
ſubject to faint when he riſes up, and whether he reſpires 
thout Difficulty. The Stools alſo are to be regarded; and 
ice taken if they are remarkably tinctured with a black 
our, or are ſincere, as in a State of Health; obſerve alſo, 
ther there be an Exacerbation of the Fever on the third 


lier conſidering whatever happens on the three firſt Days in 
iſe Diſtempers, there are other Things that muſt come under 
amination, Thus, if the fourth Day produce any of the 
je Symptoms as the third, the Caſe is attended with 
er, 

5 to the Signs, black Stools prognoſticate Death; but ſuch 
re like thoſe of Perſons in Health, if they appear every Day 
lame, are Signs of Recovery. 

fa Stool cannot be procured by a Suppoſitory, and never- 
jeſs Reſpiration is eaſy, but the Patient faints when he fits 
orlies in Bed, and this happens at the Beginning of the Fe- 

a Delirium is to be expected, whether the Patient be a 
fi, or a Woman, that is thus affected. 
| he Hands alſo are to be obſerved ; for if they tremble; an 

norrhage from the Noſe may be expected. 

x likewiſe the Noſtrils, and obſerve whether the Breath 
s equally free through both; and if much of it paſſes 
high the Noſe, Convulſions uſually follow; in which Caſe 
th 1s to be expected; and it is of Importance to a Phyſici- 
o make ſure Prognoſtics. . 

Fa fever happens in the Winter, attended with Roughneſs 
Fm and a Delirium, though there is a Remiſſion of 
to be juſt ſupported with Water, and Hydromel, and Cre- 


| p 
1. hne Forehead, and the Part of the Neck behind the 
by » Perſons who labour under theſe Symptoms, die 
{ n Time, as it were, aſthmatic (mwpalobili.) . 
aps in Fevers are affected with Tubercles on their 
tio Popelitia) which continue a long Time without 
with the Fever ſtill perſevering; and who are moreover 
jor a. > Suffocation in the Throat (my; b pagryr) no 
ir ling about that Part, and the Tubercles fill 
By Peng (nal us og) are uſually ſeized with an Hæ- 
Elten the Noſe, Which if it be copious prognoſti- 
tion ; a of the Diſeaſe ; if not, that it will be of long 
, and lb — leſs the Hzmorrhage, the Diſtemper will be 
With reg. $5”, in Proportion, If the Patient is tolerably 
pect to other Things, he may expect Pains about 


rived. If then the Danger appears 


« The following Obſervations are extremely juſt. 


A I; & 


his Feet. But if Pain ſeizes the Foot, and grows exceſſive, arid 
is attended with Inflammation, which remains without Reſo- 
Jution, the Pain, by Degrees, will penetrate to the Neck, the 
Clavicle, the Shoulder, the Breaſt, and the Hip, («gg») whence 
this laſt muſt neceſſarily be affected with Tubercles ; if theſe 
diſappear, and the Hands are contracted, or unſteady, the Pa- 
tient ſoon grows convulſed and delirious ; Puſtules (Ptaxia) 
alſo, and red Spots (ig»bjpals) appear upon his Eye-brows, the 
Eye-lids ſwell, and approach each other, a dry Inflammation 
ſucceeds, the Eye ſwells extremely, and now the Delirium in- 
creaſes exceedingly ; the Night, however, produces an Exacer- 
bation of the Delirium, more than the Day. An unequal 
Number of Days favours the Production of the Symptoms a- 
bove-mentioned, more than one that is equal ; but whenever 
oo appear, they are alike of bad Preſage. 

f you intend to purge ſuch Patients at the Beginning, it 
muſt be done before the fifth Day, provided a Murmuring is 
perceived in the Inteſtines, otherwiſe omit it. But if there is 
a Murmuring, and the Excrements are bilious, purge gently 
with Scammony ; as to the reſt of the Treatment, ' abſtain, as 
much as the Caſe will permit, from Liquors, and Sorbitions, 
till after the fourteenth Day, and the Fever begins to remit, 
for this Method will promote the Cure. P 

In a Feyer, if there be a Failure of the Voice about the four- 
teenth Day, it portends no quick Solution nor Deliverance td 
the Patient; but the long Continuanc of the Diſorder; if it 
happens preciſely on the fourteenth Day, till the longer will 
the Diſeaſe prevail. ; | 

If the Patient in a Fever on the fourth Day, finds ſome 
Difficulty in ſpeaking; and has thin bilious Stools, he uſbally falls 
into a irn. ; V 

It is alſo of Importance to conſider the Conſequences of many 
Things which occur. py 

* In acute Diſeaſes, which happen in Summer and Autumn, 
a ſudden Diſcharge. of a few Drops of Blood (from the Noſe} 
indicates a great Reſiſtance (owroia) and Inflammation of the 
Veſſels, and the Appearance of a thin Urine the next Day; 
And if the Patient be in the Vigour of his Age, inured to Ex- 
erciſe, carnous, or of a.Conſtitution inclined to Melancholy, or 
his Hands ſhake with Drinking, you may ſafely prognoſticate a 
Delirium or Convulſions; which if they happen on even Days, 
are the more fayourable, but, on critical Days, are pernicious, 


unleſs the Patient is relieved by a copious Hemorrhage from 


the Noſe, or the hxmorrhoidal Veins ; or by a Suppuration, 
Tranſlation of the morbific Matter, critical Tumor, or Pains 
about the Hypochondria, Teſticles or Legs; for a Solution of 
theſe, paves the Way to Expectoration, and the Diſcharge of a 
thick, ſmooth, and white Urine. . CEO 

In a Fever, attended with Hickups, let the Patient take the 
Juice of Silphium, and wild Carrot, beat up with Oxymel 5 
and give him Galbanum in Honey, with Cummin, by Way of 
Lambitive ; after theſe, he may be allowed ſtrained Juice of 
Ptiſan. In this Caſe, the Patient cannot eſcape, . unleſs he ig 
relieved by critical Sweats, regular Sleep, and the Diſcharge of 
a thick and aafid Urine, except the Diſeaſe terminates in an 
Abſceſs. An Eclegma may be prepared of Pine-nut Kernels, 
and Myrrh ; and let the Sick drink very. little Oxymel ; but, 
if he be very thirſty, give him Barley-watef, . . 4 

In a Peripneumony, or Pleuriſy, we are to conſider whether 
they are attended with ah acute Fever; whether the Pain lies 
in one or both Sides; whether the Patient labours for Breath; 
whether there be a Cough, and of what Kind the Spit, whether 
reddiſh, livid, thin, frothy, florid, or in any Reſpect different 
from what uſually happens in ſuch Caſes, The Patients are to 
be treated after the following Method : ö 

If the Pain verges towards the Clavicle, or the Breaſt, or 
Arm, open the inner Vein of the Arm, on the Side where the 
Pain lies, and take away as much Blood as, the Habit of Body, 
the Seaſon of the Year; together with the Age and Complexion 
of the Perſon will permit ; and the more plentifully, and. with 
the greater Confidence, if the Pain be acute, even to the Faint- 
ing of the Patient, After this, let a. Clyſter be given. 10% 

But if the Pain is ſituated under the Thorax, and is very in- 
tenſe, exhibit a Purge, . Whilſt it works, give nothing ; but 
when the Medicine has finiſhed its Operation, let the Patient 
take ſome Oxymel. Purge on the fourth Day; but the three 
firſt Days make Uſe of Clyſters, and then, if theſe give no Re- 
lief, purge gently ; after. this; let due Care he taken of the 
Patient, till the Fever diſappears, and the ſeventh Day is ar- 
to be over, proceed thus: 
Firſt, exhibit a little Juice of Ptiſan, mixed with Honey. Af- 


7 


terwards, if the Spit comes up with Eaſe, Reſpiration is eaſy, 


and the Pain of the Side is no longer ſenſible, give a ſomewhat 
larger Quantity, made a little thicker, twice in a Day, _ . 
If the Diſeaſe be more obſtinate, the Drink muſt be lefs in 


Quantity, with - a little ſorbile Food; that is, the Juice of 


Ptiſan prepared thin, and given but once in a Day, and that at 
Ooo "SIE "$4313 $61 ee 
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_ the Time when it is at the beſt, which may be known by the. 


Urine. But in theſe Diſtempers, ſorbile Food is not to be al- 
lowed till a ConcoRion is manifeſt in the Urine and Spit. And 
if the Patient has been purged much, his Diet muſt be the thin- 
ner, and the lefs in Quantity, for he will not be able to ſleep, 
becauſe of the Inanition of the Veſſels, nor digeſt as he would 
otherwiſe, nor have Strength to ſuſtain the Shock of the Criſis. 
But when Crudities are — to a Colliquation, and what 
reſiſts (Nature) is expelled, nothing will afterwards interfere 
with a more plentiful Uſe of theſe. Now the Spit is diſtinguiſh- 
ed to be concocted, when it is like Pus, and the Urine, when 
it depoſites a reddiſh Sediment like ( the Meal of) Vetches. 

In other Pains of the Sides, it is proper enough to apply 
warm Fomentations and Cerates, and to anoint the Legs and 
Loins with warm Oil or Fat; but on the Hypochondria lay a 
Cataplaſm of Linſced, that may extend as far as the Breaſt. 

A Peripneumony, in its Vigour, admits of no Relief, with- 
out a Diſcharge by Expectoration, and is dangerous, if accom- 
panied with a Diculty of Breathing, a Diſcharge of thin and 
acrid Urine, with Sweats about the Neck and Head ; for theſe 
are fatal, as proceeding from a Suffocation, and the Strength 
and Fury of the prevailing Diſtemper, unleſs when there is a 
plentiful Diſcharge of thick Urine, or a concocted Matter is 
expectorated; for if any Thing of this Kind happens, there is a 
Solution of the Diſeaſe. | 
An Eclegma for the Peripneumony is prepared of Pino. nut 
Kernels, and Galbanum with Attic Honey; For a Pleuriſy, in 
the Beginning, when the Pain is urgent, boil Southernwood, 
Pepper, and black Hellebore in Oxymel, and give the Patient. 
A Decoction of Panax (wat) in Oxymel, ftrained and drank, 
is good in Affections cf the Liver, and Pains about the Dia- 
phragm. Give what is intended to operate by Stool or Urine 
in Wine and Honey; but it may ſometimes be adviſeable to 
give Cathartics, with a plentiful Draught of diluted Hydro- 
mel. 7 
When a Dyſentery ceaſes, it is ſucceeded by an Abſceſs, or 
ſome Sort of Tumor, unleſs it terminates in a Fever, or in 
Sweats, whilſt the Urine is thick, white, and ſmooth ; or it 
may end in a Tertian, or in a Varix, or fix upon the Teſticle, 
or Legs, or the Hip. 

In a bilious Fever the Acccfiion of the Jaundice, with a Shi- 
vering before the ſeventh Day, gives a Solution to the Diſeaſe; 
but if it comes out of Seaſon, and without a Rigour, it is fatal. 

Convulſions about the Loins, and a Stagnation of the Blood 
on Account of a Redundance of melancholy Humours, when- 
ever they happen, are ſolved by Phlebotomy. But when the 
Body is drawn vehemently forwards by convulſive Contractions 
of the Muſcles, and Sweats are raiſed about the Neck and Face; 
the Violence of the Pain ſtimulating, and ſhrivelling the Pſoas 
Muſcles, d which being conſiderably thick, ſuſtain the Spine of 
the Back, in that Part where the largeſt Nerves take their Riſe, 
and are extended to the Feet, unleſs the Patient be ſeized with 
a Fever, and a Sleep, and then makes a well concocted Urine, 
and falls into critical Sweats, let him drink generous Cretic 
Wines, and eat boiled Meal. Anoint him alſo with emollient 
Cerates, and bathe his Legs in a Tub of warm Water, and 
afterwards wrap them up in Cloths as far as the Feet, and in 
like Manner cover the Arms down to the Fingers. Lay alſo a 
warm Skin, ſpread with Fat and Cerate, over the Loins, large 
Enough to reach from the Neck to the Haunches, and to come 
over before. Fomentations alſo with Bladders may be uſed at 
Intervals, with Affuſions of warm Water, after which the Pa- 
tient, being well wrapt up in Linnen, is to be laid to reſt. 

Beware of too much Purging ; but if the Belly has been 
coſtive for a conſiderable Time, uſe a Suppoſitory; and if this 
anſwers the Purpoſe, it relieves the Patient; if not, let him 
drink fragrant Wine medicated with the bruiſed Root of Bryony 
and wild Carrot in the Morning faſting, before Aﬀuſions of 
Water; and after theſe, let him immediately eat heartily of 
boiled Meal warm, drinking afterwards at Pleaſure Wine well 
tempered, If this Method anſwers the Intention, it is well; if 
not, Danger may be prognoſticated, 

All Diſeaſes admit of a Solution, either by the Mouth, or 
the Belly, or the urinary Glands, or ſome other Emunctory; 
but all critical Diſcharges are accompanied with Sweats, 

In Caſe a Rheum deſcends from the Head, Hellebore is the 
proper Remedy; but to ſuch as labour under an Abſceſls, a 
Rupture of a Veſſel, the ill Effects of Intemperance, or who, 
from ſome other powerful Cauſe, are affected with a Suppura- 
tion, Hellebore is by. no Means to be given; for it can do no 
Good, and if the Patient be worſe, is ſure to bear the Blame. 
But if the Body be languiſhing, or there be a Pain in the 
Head, or a Stuffing of the Ears and Noſtrils, or a Spitting, 
or a Heavineſs of the Knees, or the Body ſmell more than 


The Commentators and I 


Way is to anoint the Body with warm Oil ; and in (6 


and cauſe Pain. 


; | have conjured up a Difficulty, where there appears 
lues ſhould be wrote ace, which they derive from %, The Extremity of "the Or Sacrum. In my Opinion, Hippoclale, 
plainly the Pſoas Muſcles, for which. ig is ſeems a very proper Name, becauſe of their Vicinity to the Kidnies, Ureters, and 
oy employed _—_— the 2 1 2 (2200) Urine. | 
© This is a very judicious Obſervation. It is certain that the Juices after Faſting contract an Alcaleſcence, 
freſh Chyle ; and hence the Symptoms mentioned by Hipsecrass in this Place. 80 e 0 


uſual, you may preſcribe it, provided that non 
mentioned Symptoms proceeds from Exceſs of 84 10 
Venery, from Sorrow, Cares, or Want of Sleep; 1 8 q 
theſe = in Fault, the Method of Cure muſt be ſuited 1, , 
Pains in the Sides, Back, Loins, and Hi 
manifeſtly cauſe a painful Reſpiration, are — 
of Travelling; though ſometimes alſo the Pains in th thi 
and Hips proceed from a Crapula ( Overloading the $: 
flatulent Food : To theſe may be added a Dyſury . 
theſe together with a Stuffing of the Head, and 7 N wy 
are often cauſed by Fatigue in travelling. „ 
Many Signs worthy of Notice ariſe from the M4 
Diet, according as a Perſon deviates from that which = 
habitual to him. It any one makes a Dinner, who ney in 
to dine, his Belly ſwells conſiderably, and a Sleepineſ 8 
with a Senſe of Fulneſs, oppreſs him; and if beſides he '® 
uſual, be finds bis Belly diſordered. Such Perſons wouly 
to ſleep immediately after Bathing, and when th by 
walk gently for a conſiderable Time; if by theſe rh 1 
are procured, let him make a Supper, and drink a little w 
but not much diluted, But if there are no Stools, te is 


Thirſt, to drink a little white, or ſweet Wine diluted and; 
mediately afterwards to. betake themſelves to Reſ, win 
they cannot ſleep, let them continue at Reſt longer, In 
Reſpects, let ſuch a Diet be directed as is proper for 2 Crap 
As to Drinks, thoſe which are watery are flow of Pry 
and gather round, and float about the Hypochondria, not mah 
paſting off by Urine. Whoever fills himſelf with ſuch Lan 
cannot be quick at the Diſpatch of any Work that rex 
great Efforts, Strength, or Agility of Body. In ſuch 2 U 
the beſt Way in general is to be ſtill, and reſt, till ſuch M 
are concocted together with the Food. On the contrary, 
ſtronger, or more auſtere Sorts of Drink cauſe Palpitatin 
the Body, and Pulſations in the Head. Thoſe who are d 
dered by ſuch an Exceſs are relieved by Sleep, and ſupping i 
h warm Liquor, as is moſt agreeable to the Palate, 
aſting is bad for the Head-ach and Crapula, Thok 
eat but once in a Day grow weak; their Urine is hot, | 
an unnatural Exinanition of the Veſſels ; there is a Saltneky 
Bitterneſs in their Mouth; they tremble when they are 
any Work, the temporal Arteries are diſtended ; nor can 
digeſt their Supper ſo well as if they had dined. © It will le 
per for ſuch to drink leſs than uſual, and to eat Man 
pretty liquid, inſtead of Bread, and among their Greens v4 
Docks, or Mallows, or Ptifan, hulled Barley, or Beet | 
Table, let them after Eating drink a moderate Quant 
Wine well diluted, and after Supper take a- gentle Wil! 
a Secretion being made, they have Occaſion to. evacuate | 
rine : Let them feed alfo on boiled Fiſh. 
Foods alſo evidently manifeſt their Qualities by their Fl 
Thus Garlick generates Flatulencies, and Heat in the 
Tax, Cauſes Heavineſs of the Head, and Anxiety, and, if 
happens to be any habitual Pain, it will not fail to inc 
But it provokes Urine, which is a good Quality; it» 
eaten before a premeditated hard Drinking or Debauch. 
Cheeſe breeds Flatulencies, and is aftringent ; it dit 
Food, is a crude and undigeſtible Sort of Aliment, and wc 
for ſuch to eat,who have filled themſelves with Drink. | 
Pulſe of all Sorts is flatulent, whether raw or boiled, 0 
whether macerated or green; and they ought not to be 
without other Food. Every Kind has its peculiar Faulb. | 
Chich-peaſe, whether raw, or baked, generate Fu 
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Lentils unhuſked are aſtringent, and cauſe violent an 
quent Contractions of the Heart [4ga%]. Lupines are tho 
* of this Claſs. * 

ilphium, both the Plant and Juice, is quick 10 
through the Body with ſome, — ve fow in other . 
not uſed to it, and breeds what they call Dry Choler, OF 
if it be eaten with Cheeſe or Beef, For Beef exalpenttt 
lancholy AﬀeRions, becauſe it is inſuperable by the d 
Organs, and not eaſy to be diſſolved by the Action ol 
mach. But theſe Inconveniencies are beſt avoided by® 
ly boiling it, and eating it ſtale. 1 

Goats-fleſh, beſides that it has all the Faults of Bb i 
ſubje& to breed Crudities, Flatulencies, Eructatioms 
ler. That which is moſt fragrant, firm, and BF. 
the Palate, is the beſt, and ought to be thorough! uu" 
eaten cold. On the Contrary, what is diſagreeable, i 
hard, is the worſt, eſpecially if freſh- killed. It * 
in Summer, and worſt in Autumn. 


to be none. They ſeem to ik g 
520 


for Want of being au. 
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ben it is ſubject to breed Choler, and create Uneaſineſs. 
Wor 


Pain, an 


bp el order beware of giving an Emetic, but let your 
| i of to diſcharge the Belly of its Contents down wards. For 
$ I End as ſpeedily as may be, adminiſter a warm Clyfter, ren- 
EF: * emollient as poſſible, by an Admixture of Fat, and, 
55 or anointing the Patient, conduct him into a plentiful 

ef 4 bot Water, and placing him in the Solium [rap 
4 4 Water on him by Degrees. During this Treatment 
* Bath, if he can have the Benefit of a Stool, there is a 
tion of the Diſeaſe. Sleep alſo will do him Good, and 
- kino of thin old Wine, not mixed with Water. Give 
10 Oil that be may reſt, have a Stool, and io get quit of 
Diftemper 3 but keep him from all Sorts of Food, If the 
in does not remit, let him drink Aſſes-Milk till it purge him. 
de Excrements are liquid and bilious, and the Patient is af- 
A with Oripes, Vomiting, and Fainting, the beſt Way 
o enjoin a ſtrict Reſt, and to exhibit Hydromel, ſo as not 

1 it by Vomit. 

7 44 there are two Kinds; the firſt, which comes 
c the Fleſh ¶ o maggio] when it once attacks, is incura- 
the other is attended with Flatulencies, and the Patient 
ery fortunate if he gets a Cure, which muſt be attempted 
cipally by hard Labour, Fomentations, and Temperance. 
him eat dry andacrid Food, which will not only cauſe him to 
e Plenty of Urine, but alſo ſtrengthen him in a great Mea- 

If he is afflicted with a Difficulty of Breathing, and it 
de Summer Seaſon, and he in the Vigour of his Age, and 
js full Strength, it will be proper to take ſome Blood from 
Arm. Afterwards let him eat hot Bread dipt in Black 
xe and Oil, and drink as little as poſſible, but uſe hard La- 
and Exerciſe, and eat well fed Swines-fleſh, boiled in Vine- 
that he might be the better able to ſupport himſelf under 


ktiguing Walks, which ought to be againſt Places of ſteep 
4 
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ch as have the lower Belly hot, are ſubje& to ſharp and irre- 
Stools, and to a Colliquation ; if their Strength be firm, 
ought to have a Doſe of white Hellebore, in order to make 
vulſion, but if weak, the Juice of Sitanean [e 
at is to be given, made thick and then cooled, or elſe 
| of Lentils, or Bread baked in the Embers [e or 
which muſt be boiled for one that is feveriſh, but roaſted 
ers. Black Wine alſo is to be given to one that has no 
„ otherwiſe Water in which have been macerated Med- 
or Myrtle-Berries, as Quinces, or Services, or Dates, or 
ruit of the Wild Vine. If the Patient be affected with 
5, without a Fever, let him drink Cows-milk warm, a 
Quantity at firſt, and increaſed every Time afterwards ; 
ie Linſeed, and the Meal of roaſted Wheat, and Egyp- 
ans, firſt ſtripped of their bitter Huſks, grind theſe, ma- 
them, and give the Mixture to drink; let him alſo eat 
half roaſted, the fineſt Wheat-flour [cat] Millet, and 
[9%] boiled in Milk. Theſe are to be eaten cold, af- 
Ky are boiled; and other Meats and Drinks of the ſame 
e with the above-mentioned are to be uſed. 
ich Reſpe& to Regimen, it is a Point of the greateſt Im- 
nee to watch and obſerve the proper Seaſons for giving Ali- 
n acute and chronical Caſes ; and for this Purpoſe to re- 
the Intenſions, and Remiſſions of Fevers, that you may 
and improve, the Opportunities when Food is by no 
Roper, and when it may ſafely be offered, and to know 
thay the Diſeaſe is fartheſt 3 its greateſt Degree of 


on. 

ve Repard alſo to Perſons affected with an Head - ach, whe- 
proceeds from Exerciſe, as Running, Travelling, Hunt- 
7 any other unſeaſonable Labour, or Venereal Commerce. 
x = the State of the IIl-coloured, the Hoarſe, thoſe 
| - eted with Diſorders of the Spleen, thoſe whoſe Blood 
a 1 Aſthmatic, thoſe who are afflicted with a dry 
8 lirſt, or Flatulencies, or Stagnations of the Blood. 
ne Hypochondria, Sides, or Back diſtended, or 
poder dim-ſighted, thoſe who are troubled with Noiſe 
ws 1 an Incontin of Urine, or the Jaundice; 
"a __ are crude, who labour under copious Hzmor- 
Indar the Noſe, or hzmorrhoidal Veins, or are moleſted 
— or ſuffer vehement and intolerable Pains, ſrom 
he, no Means free themſelves, None. of theſe 
— Patients are to be purged ; for Purging would 
drives ond can do no Good; beſides, it prevents a Criſis, 
to ble a of the Means of aſſiſting herſelf. But if it be 
m any of theſe Caſes; firſt render the Belly firm, 


SG, 


is bad when eaten either too raw, or over done, 


* 


and then proceed to take away Blood, to enjoin Abſtinence, and 
to forbid Wine; the Cure is to be proſecuted afterwards by a 
conyenient Regimen of Diet, and moiſt Fomentations. But if 
the Patient appears to be coſtive, relax the Belly with a gentle 
Clyſter S or if you think Purging neceſſary, you may with 
Safety effect it upwards with Hellebore, but preſcribe Purging 


downwards in none of theſe Caſes. 
But the beſt Way is to treat ſuch Patients with Diuretics, 


and Diaphoretics, and to order them Walking and Friction, 


though but gentle, left the Habit ſhould become more denſe ; 
and if they lie in Bed, let others rub them. 

If the Diſtemper affects the Thorax above the Diaphragm, the 
moſt proper Poſture for the Patient is to fit upright; and to re- 
cline as little as poſſible, till his Strength is increaſed ; and while 
he ſits, let him be well rubbed with Plenty of warm Oil for a 
conſiderable Time together. | | 

But if the Pain lies in the Belly below the Diaphragm, the 
beſt Situation is Lying along, without moving the Body at all, 
except by Friction, 

Diſeaſes of the lower Belly which have their proper Solution 
by Urine and Sweat, if they are moderately moveable, are 
ſpontaneouſly ſolved when flight ; but the more conſiderable 
are of pernicious Conſequence ; for the Patients either die, or 
fall into ſome other Diſtemper before they recover their Health. 
But Diſeaſes of this Kind generally fix themſelves upon ſome 
particular Part. 


A PoTron for a DRops v. 


Take three Cantharides, and pulling off their Heads, Feet, 
and Wings, bruiſe the Bodies in a Quarter of a Pint of Water, 
and give it the Patient to drink. When the Medicine begins to 
operate, let him uſe an Embrocation of warm Water. He is 
to drink it faſting, being ficſt anointed, and let him eat hot 
Bread and Oil. 


To ſtop an HzMoRRHAGE. 


Wet ſome Wool with the Juice of the Fig, and apply it to the 
Artery on the Inſide of the Noſe, or put ſome Runnet intorted in- 
to the Noſtrils, or thruſt up Calcitis with your Finger, compreſſ- 
ing the Cartilages of the Noſe on the Outſide. Looſen the Belly 
alſo with Aſſes Milk boiled, and let the Head be ſhaved, and 
Refrigerants afterwards be applied to it, if the Seaſon be hot. 

Seſamoides purgeth upwards, if the Weight of a Dram 
and half of it bruiſed be taken in Oxymel. It is alſo mixed 
with the Hellebores, ſo as to be a Third of the Compoſition, 
which by that Means is rendered leſs ſuffocating. 


The SUTUuRE for a TrIcHosiIs, 


Take a Needle which hath an Eye, and thruſt the Point 
through the upper acuminated and tenſe Part of the Eye-lid, 
downwards, and repaſs it from the inner Part upwards, then 
faſtening the extended Thread upon the Place with a Knot, let 
it reſt till it falls off, If this be ſufficient, it is well ; if not; 
the ſame Operation muſt be repeated. 

In like Manner are the Hzmorrhoids be treated, that is, by 
paſſing through them a Needle with a very thick Thread made 
of greaſy Wool, and faſtening it with a Knot, the Largeneſs 
of which will contribute to the Cure; and when they are thus 
compreſſed, apply a Suppurative ; but uſe no Embrocation till 
they fall off; however, let one remain always. When the Pa- 
tient has recovered Strength, purge him with Hellebore, and 


let him uſe Exerciſe and Sweating. The firſt of theſe ſhould 
be a great deal of Friction in the Morning ; but let him avoid 
Running, Drunkenneſs, and all acrimonious Food, except Ori- 
ganum. Let him vomit once in ſeven Days, or three Times in 
a Month, for by theſe Means he will acquire an excellent Ha- 
bit of Body. Los his Wine be yellow (deep-coloured) auſtere, 


diluted, and little in Quantity. 
For Perſons affected with InTERNAL SUPPURATIONS. 


Cut the Bulb of Squills, and boil them in Water, and when 
they are very well done, throw away the Liquor, and add a ſe- 
cond Water, in. which boil them over again, till they appear 
thoroughly boiled, and are ſoft to the Touch. This done, 
bruiſe and maſh them, and mix therewith Cummin, roaſted 
white Seſamums, and new Almonds, reduce theſe to a proper 
Conſiſtence with Honey, and give them as a Lambitive, and 
after this a Draught of ſweet Wine. For ſorbile Food let 
them take the Meaſure of a ſmall Acetabulum [v of a Pint, 
Ne] of white Poppy [prixw] bruiſed, and macerate and boil 


it in Water wherein ſetanious Meal has been waſhed, and then 
ſweetening the ſame with Honey, let him take it warm, and ſo 


paſs the Day ; after which, with due Conſideration of what 
may enſue, give him his Supper. 
For a DYSENTERY, 


Take a Quarter of a Pint of Beans cleanſed, and twelve 


Sprigs of Maddar bruiſed, and boil them together, and with 


ſomething oily make it into an Eclegma, and give it the Patient. 


For 


ALE 
For the Eyes. 


Take Spodium [wee] waſh it, and afterwards work it well 
like a dry Maſs of Meal; then levigate and moiſten it with the 
auſtere Juice of bitter unripe Grapes ; let it dry in the Sun, and 


as there is Occaſion moiſten it, ſo as to make it of the Con- 


ſiſtence of an Ointment. When it is grown dry, levigate it, 
then apply it to the Eyes, and ſprinkle it in their Corners. 


For moiſt EES. 


Take of Ebony one Dram, of burnt Braſs one Dram and 
half; levigate them on a Stone, and add half a Dram of Saf- 


fron ; theſe being all reduced to a fine Powder, pour on it half 
a Pint of Attic ſweet Wine, and after it has been expoſed to 


the Sun, cover it, and when it is digeſted, uſe it. 
For Pains of the Eyes. 


Take of Calcitis one Dram, Grapes when a Third of the 
Juice is expreſſed, Myrrh and Saffron bruiſed, and mixing 
them with Muſt, digeſt them in the Sun, and therewith anoint 
the affected Parts. It ought to be kept in a Copper Veſſel. 


To know the STRANGULATION of the UTERus ( Hifterics). 


Pinch the Patient with two Fingers, and if there is any Sign 
of Senſation, it is a Strangulation; if none, it is a Convulſion. 


For the DRors v. 


Give the Quantity of a round Attic Acetabulum (Xx:ox#) of 
Mecenium ( Petty Spurge) for a Doſe. Take of the Scoria of 
Braſs as much as will cover the Breadth of three Probes, give 
it a Conſiſtence with ſetanian Meal, and having levigated it, 
exhibit it in the Form of Pills. They purge Water by Stool, 
and clear the Belly of Excrements. Drop the Juice of Ti- 
thymallus upon dried Figs, ſeven Drops on a Fig, and ſet them 
aſide in a new Veſſel for the Uſe of the Patient, to the Pur- 

ſe aforeſaid, to whom they muſt be given — before his Meals. 

ruiſe alſo petty Spurge (v) and put Water to it; then, 
after ſtraining it, make it up with Meal, wet with Honey, into 
a Cake, which bake, and give your hydropical Patients to eat, 
who are to drink after it ſweet Wine diluted, or Hydromel 
likewiſe diluted. But gather the Meconium that comes away 
with the Excrements, and lay it aſide carefully. 

ALCALISATIO. Alcaliſatiom. It imports the Impregnat- 
ing any Thing with an alcaline Salt, as Spirit of Wine, 

ALCANCALI. An Antidote, fo called in Italian. It is of 
good Uſe in burning Fevers, ſimple and double Tertians, and in 
continued Fevers, the Lipyria, Semitertiari, and, in a Word, 
every feveriſh Diſorder, and is thus prepared : 


Take of Citrine, Chebule, and Indian Myrabolans, each Sort 
ſeven Drams ; of Purſlane-ſeeds and purple Violets, each 
an Ounce and half; of Beleric and Emblic Myrobalans, 
each one Dram ſeven Grains; of Maſtich, one Dram one 
Scruple ; of Oxyphcenicum (interpreted by the Commen- 

tator Tamarindi) three Ounces; of wild Colocynthis, Her- 
modactyls, each two Drams four Grains; of Fiſtula 
cleanſed, four Ounces. Then take of Violets, an Ounce 
and half, and two Pints of Water, and let themi boil to a 
Third; ſtrain it thro' a Bag, and put the Caſſia Fiſtula 
and the Tamarinds into the Liquor, work them well with 

our Hands, and, after ſtraining all the Juice through a 
g, let the Liquor ſtand. After this take another Portion 
of ſuch Liquor, and put in it of Sugar one Pound and half, 
and let them boil to the Thickneſs of Honey ; add to them 
the Liquor of the Caſſia Fiſtula and the Tamarinds, and let 
all boil together to the Thickneſs of Honey. Laſtly add to 
this all the above-mentioned Ingredients well bruiſed. The 
Doſe is three Drams in warm Water ; or you may give two 
or three Scruples in an Infuſion of Rhubarb warm, or in 


Roſe- water, faſting. Myrepſus, Sect. 1. Cap. 24. 


ALCANNA. A Plant thus diſtinguiſhed: 

Alcanna, Offic. Liguſtrum Indicum ſeu Alcanna Manithondi, 
Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 6. 65. Liguſtri ſpecies 2. Alcanna dicta, 
Bont. 143. Liguſtrum Orientale, ſiue Cyprus Dioſcoridis & Pli- 
nii, Park. Theat. 1447. Raii Hiſt 2. 1603. Liguſtrum Ægyp- 
tiacum latifolium & anguſtiſolium, C. B. Pin. 476. Liguſtrum 
Agyptium, Cyprus Græcorum, Elbanne Arabum, J. B. 1. 541. 
Chab. 41. Liguſtri ſpecies, Comm. Flor. Mal. 161. Baccife- 
ra Indica baccis oblongis in umbellæ formam diſpoſitis, Raii Hiſt, 2. 
1634 EASTERN PRIvET. Dale. | 

Fhis is the Kenna of the Turks and Moors, The Leaf, 
when reduced to a yellow Powder, is uſed for a Coſmetic by the 
Natives; namely, by the Men to dye their Beards red, and by 
Women to dye their Nails of the ſame Colour ; in order to 
which they make it into a Sort of Paſte, with Juice of Lemons, 
Its medicinal Virtues are Emmenagogue and Hyſteric, and ac- 
cordingly it is uſed in the Eaftern Countries, to cauſe Abortion, 
and to bring away dead Children, a | 

The Account Dioſcorides gives of - this Plant, which he calls 
Cyprus, is as follows : | 

The is a Tree, the Leaves on whoſe Branches are like 
thoſe of the Olive, but broader, ſofter, and greener, The 


( Pretium ei in Libras guingue). 


rubro roſeo, Tourn. In 


AL C 


Flowers are white, moſſy, and ſcented; the Seed black 
that of the Elder- tree. The faireft grows about Aſcal 1 
Con. , A "1 and 

The Leaves have an aftringent Quality, by whi | 
Ulcers in the Mouth, being ewe Ras It mY id 
Carbuncles, and other fiery Inflammations, if applied 8 ir 
taplaſm. The Decoction of them is uſed to waſh Burns it 
Leaves bruiſed, and moiſtened with the Juice of Dy ay wi 
(revs) turn the Hair of a yellow Colour. The Flower, þ by 
1 Vinegar, and applied to the Forehead, eaſe the Pain; 70 

ead. 

The Cyprine Ointment, which is prepared of the Flows; ky 
the Virtue of warming and mollifying the Nerves, and af 
ſcented, being a Compoſition of Simples of a hot and be Qui 


ty. Dioſcorides, Lib. 1. C. 124. 


The Cyprus is a Tree in Egypt, that has Leaves like tholed 
the Ziziphus, Seed like Coriander, and a white ſcented Flo 
They boil this laſt in Oil, and expreſs what they cl d. 
Cyprus (an Oil) which is fold in Quantities of five Pour 
The beſt, in Point of Frag. 
cy, comes from Canopica on the Banks of the Nile, the ww 
in Goodneſs from Aſcalon in Judea, and the third from the I 
of Cyprus. Some fay it is the ſame Tree which they ll 


Italy Ligu/trum. Pliny, L. 12. C. 24. F : | 
Pliny has the ſame Virtues of Dioſcorides, and adds that 4, RR 
I 


Leaves are applied to the Stomach 'when diſordered, and ther 


Juice to the Uterus in Hyſterics ; that the freſh Leaves cheny iMG 


heal running Ulcers in the Head as well as in the Mouth, 
Collection of Humours, and Condylomata. The Flowers hune 
in a crude earthen Pot, cure Nomæ, and putrid Ulcers, ei 
uſed alone, or with Honey. The Smell of the Flowers pia 
Sleep. Pliny, L. 23. C. 4. 
5 > alſo ſignifies the ſame as 7cthyocalla, Ting, 

oehnjon. | 

ALCAOL. Rulandus, and from him Johnſon, inte 
this Lac Acetoſum five Mercurius. By Lac Acetoſum, I ſunt 
they mean the Lac Philsſophorum, or Solvent for the Prepanuali 
of the Philoſophers Stone. ? 

ALCAR. Ag. Galen explains this by Bei, HB 
Aſſftance, It ſignifies alſo a Remedy. Foeftus. | 

ALCARA. A Cucurbit, Rulandus, : 

ALCE. The Elk. | 

This is a wild. Beaſt, furniſhed with Horns, as big 81 
Horſe, it is bearded and covered with long Hairs from the Ty 
of the Head to the Shoulders; its Colour is commonly g 
or whitiſh; the Head is very large, its Eyes ſparkling, is I 
are large and thick, its Teeth are moderate, its Ears are 
and large, its Horns are branched like thoſe of a Fallow Ds 
weighing at leaft twelve Pounds the two, which Horns they l 
yearly ; the Female has none at all, its Belly is as large x tt 
a Cow, its Tail is very little, its Legs are long and flende;! 
Feet are black, its Hoofs divided like thoſe of an Ox; the Fl 
very hard, the Back is covered with Hairs like the fine of 
Hairs of a Mouſe ; this Animal is found in Poland, in Fu 
in Sweden, in Norway, and Canada; it is timorous and 
itſelf into the Water when they hunt it, but it is very l 
his Luft is like that of the Stag, It is ſubject to the Epi 
and they relate that, when it is in a Fit, it cures itſelf by 
bing its Ears with the Hoof of its hind left Leg: It is for! 
Reaſon they eſteem the hind left Leg in Medicine much uf 
than the right. Its Hoof is in Uſe, called Ungula Alis it l 
be chofen weighty, compact, ſmooth, bright, and black ; #6 
tains a great deal of volatile Salt and Oil. — 

They uſe the Hoof of an Eli as a Cure for the Epilepſ 7 
internally; they hang a little Piece at the Neck, ad 
make of it Rings to wear on the Finger for the ſame D 
per, but theſe Amulets produce no EffeR. 140 

The other Feet of Elks are as good as the left hind f 
for the Effect proceeds only from the volatile Salt of which! 
is as much in one as the other. Lemery de Drogues. 

Some People eat the Fleſh as Veniſon. The Nerue 
againſt the Cramp, by binding the affected Part wit * 


ALCEA. A Plant of the Mallow Kind, thus 


Authors : | | 1 
Alcea, Offic. Alcea vulgaris 1 


= a * p 2 | \ = = 
edi ok — FT: x. n r f 
n 


nia, Dioſcoridis. ; 
953. Raii Hiſt. 1. 604. Synop. 3. 252. Dill. Ca. 

Alcea vulgaris major, C. B. Pin. 316. Alcea vulgaru | 

va verbenacea, Park. Theat. 301. Altea vulgarin jr 

3. Merc, Bot. 17. Phyt. Brit. 3. Alcea vulgaris "'y 

a. 97. Boerh. Ind. A. 270. © yg 

Get. 785. Emac. 93" 


2. 527. Mala verbenacea, 
VAInN-MALLow. Dale. "| 
Alcea is a Kind of Wild Mallows, with Leaves car 
like thoſe of Vervain (gi; gerams) and three o ml 
covered with a Rind much like Hemp. It beats * (xi 
like a Roſe. The Roots are white, broad, five & 5. 
1 and near a Cubit in Length. Diaſcoridu, | 
164. 0 
This is a Species of Mallow, and differs from 2 ach 
in having its Stalks more hairy, and growing md | 


. 


ALC ALC 


IG 1 reundiſh, cut in about the Edges; is inſipid, and glutinous, The Chineſe look upon them 26 
| Leaves are 22 ** higher they grow, the Dainties, and eat them boiled with Ginger. by 4 
d growing 3 The upper Leaves are cut into They are eſteemed Reſtoratives, and are ſaid to ſtrengthen the 
jot-ſtalks are or Segments, the Flowers are larger, paler, Stomach. Lemery de Drogues. . 
e deep wor” ke thoſe of the common Mallow. The Cheeſe- Pomet adds, that the Chineſe are ſuch Lovers of theſe Birds- 
* Nel is larger and blacker ; the Root is hard and neſts, that it is almoſt incredible what Quantities are ſent t6 


i» foreading in the Ground. Pequin, the Capital of China. They ate uſually valued at fifty 


ody, nd flowers in May and June, and Tabers the Hundred, which is about ſix hundred Livres, or fif- 
It om DONG _ | ty Pounds of our Money. Theſe Nefts were formerly little 
oug . 7 


rank in Wine or Water cure the Dyſentery and Known, and it was believed that they were made of the Froth 
Dioſc L. 3. C. 164. M E. = of the Sea; but fince the People of Siam have introduced them 
ptures. g 51d Mallows; drank in Wine, eſpe - they are become very common. 
Root, it cures the Dyſentery, and Corroſions of the . ALCHACHIL. A Name for Roſemary, Dale. 

y the . an; £53 ALCHARITH, or AtecyuariTh. Onickfilver, Jobm- 
pom a good Digeſtive, is emollient, and ſtops Bleeding. ſon. Caftellus, | | 
' 11 -d in Clyſters, and Fomentations, and is taken at the .. ALCHEMIA, or AL.cuymra. Alchemy, It imports that 
s in alſo to correct the Acrimony of Urine. Lemery de Branch of Chymiſtry, which relates particularly to the Tranſ- 


. 


gue 
_— It is in great Vogue among Empirics for Dimneſs 


J. 


D *; 6 
of the Number of Emollients, and is an Ingredient in 


iner enumerates the eight following Species: 


aris major, flore ex rubro- roſeo, C. B. P. 316. 
3 27 — Se a Roſe-coloured Flower. 
Alea vulgaris major, flare candidrore, C. B, P. 316. 
ater Vervain-mallow, with a white Flower. ' 
Alcea folio rotundo laciniate, C. B. P. 316. Vervain- 
ow, with a round cut Leaf. 
flcea tenuifolia criſpa, | J. B. 11. 1067. Narrow-curled 
d Vervain-mallow., - 


Alen Camabina, C. B. P. 316. Hemp-leaved Mal- 


Aura Hfra frutzſcent, groſſularie — fore parvo rubro, 
b. Ind. Al. African ſhrubby 


| ervain-mallow, with 
ſeberry Leaves, and ſmall red Flowers. 
Alcea Africana arboreſcens maluæ folio hir ſirto, flore far uo 
reo, Till, African Tree- like Vervain-mallow, with 
Mallow-leaves and ſmall purple yoga | * 
Alcea Afra fruteſcens, groſſularie folio ampliore, ung - 
3 12 il African ſhrubby Vervain- 
dw, with larger Gooſeberry Leaves, and dark- red Spots at 
Bottom of the Flowers. | | 
LCEA INDICA, AN . 8 
has a ntapetalous Flower, and a p ig ſem 
l, G io five Cells containing Kidney-like Seeds. 
amia Maſchata, Offic. Alcea frve Bamia Moſchata Agyp- 
\ Breyn, Prod. 1.2. Alcea Ægyptia Meſchata, Park. Theat. 
Je Agyptiaca villeſa, C. B. Pin. G25 Raii Hiſt. 2. 
. Bomia, Belmuſcus Honorio Bello, Chab. 302. Althea 
aca Moſchata Abel Moſch dicta, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 533. Abel 
þ vulgo, Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 25. Maoſch, id g, Ba- 
Miſchata, Alp. Exot. 197. MKetmia A gyptiaca ſemine 
bato, Tourn. Inſt. too. Boer, Ind. A. 272. Moscn- 


grows in Egypt. The Seeds are uſed, which are of a 

Y Colour, Kidney like, and of a very fragrant Smell, like 

, The Egyptians dry them ſlightly, and mix the Powder 

ir Coffee, to make it more effeua] for the ſtrengthening 

| Jy Stomach, and Heart. We uſe it in Fumiga- 
e 


CEBRIS VIVUM:. - The ſame as Sulphur Yioum, Ru- 
„ who alſo calls it ALNERIC, ANERIT, and ANE- 


CEDO. The King's Tiber. A Bird thus diſtinguiſhed by 


da, Offic, Aldr, Ornith, 3» 518. Geſn. de Avib. 513. 
de Avib. 107. Iſhida, an veterum Halcyon? Will, Or- 
101, Raii Ornith, 146. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 48. /þida, 
b fuviatilis, vulgs Piſcater Regis, Charlt. Exer. 111, Al- 
Schrod. 5. 314. Halcedo muta, Bellon. des Oyſe, 219. 


is 2 little Sea - bird, ſomewhat like a of different 
* blue, purple, red, or yellow; its Beak is long and 
% a yellowiſh Colour; they build their Neſts among 
10 Eon Rocks on the Shore; it lives upon ſmall Fiſh ; 
4 8 in Winter when the Weather is ſerene, They 
ary it 13 a happy Omen of calm and fair Weather. 
þ Bid dre, lage 1 Ch 3 

» and hanged to Childrens preſerves 
8 Epilepſy, but a more certain Effect is to be pro- 

Sing a Sctuple every Day in Powder at the Mouths, 


ONy-water, 


ite dried Nefts of Birds which the People of Siam and 


* 
* 


mutation of Metals. The Arabic Particle Al added to it by 
Way of Eminence, diſtinguiſhes it from vulgar Chymiſtry. 
It was common for the Orientals to denote the Excellence of 
any Thing by repreſenting it as more particularly belonging to 
the Supreme Being. Thus the Mountains of God, are only Moun- 
tains eminently high; and the Rivers of God, are Rivers of great 
Depth and Breadth. In like Manner I ſhould ſufpeft Alchemy to 
ſignify the Chymiſtry of God, as Alla is the Atabian Name fot 
the Supreme Being. See CHYMIA. See At; 
ALCHIMELECH. - The Egyptian Alot, . _.. 
 Melilotus Aigyptia Alchimelech vncata, J. B. Melilotus Ægyp- 
tiaca, Park. Melilotus Gorniculis reflexis minor, C. B. 
The Plant ſpreads itſelf on the Ground, being ſmall, and 
gently creeping, ſeldom or .neyer raiſing itſelf in Height, Its 


Leaves are like thoſe of Trefoil, only leſſer. The Flowers 


are ſmall, copious, long, growing in Cluſters, -of the Colour of 
Saffron, ſweet-ſcented, from whetice are produced fmall oblique 
Pods, containing a minute round Seed, of a blackifh Colour, 
inclining to red, not quite void of Smell; ind of 4 bitteriſh 
aſtringent Taſte, Rai Fit. Plant. 5 
ALCHIEN. In the Theatrum Chymicum, Vol. 5. we meet 


with this Word. It would be much more eaſy to tranſcribe ths 


Explanation of it from the Book quoted above, as Caſtellus 

has done, than to underſtand what the Author means. If it 

has any real Meaning, it ſhould ſeem to ſignify that Power iii 

Nature by which all Corruption and Generation are effected. 
ALCHIMILLA. A Plant thus called: 


"Alchimilla, Offic. Ger. 802. Emac. 949. Raii Hiſt. 1. 208. 


Synop. 66. Alchimilla vulgaris, C. B. 319. Tourn, Inſt. 508, 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 92. Dill. Cat. 67. Alchimilla major vulga- 
ris, Park. 538. Alchimilla perennis viridis major, foliis ex luteo 
virentibus, Hiſt. Oxon, 2. 195. Pes leonis five Alchimilla, J. B. 
2, 3981. Chab. 172. LADY'S MANTLE. Dale. 

he. Leaves of Ladies Mantle, upon their firſt Springing up 
from the Root, ate plaited or folded together, of a whitiſh 
green Colour, covered with a ſhort fine Down, having eight 
Corners, arid when ſpread open, in Shape ſomething like Mal- 
lows, but much neater and more elegantly ſerrated about the 
Edges 3 the Stalks are weak, ſeldom ſtanding upright, ſome- 
what hairy, and cloathed with the like Leaves, but ſmaller, and 
having ſhorter Foot-ſtalks, bearing at the Tops Cluſters of green 
iſh Flowers, of eight Leaves a Piece, with yellow Stamina in 
the Middle, each F lower producing two ſmall 8 The Root 
is pretty thick, of a black Colour on the Outſide, with many 


, Fibres. It grows in Meadow and Paſture Grounds, but rarely 


about London. It flowers in May, | 

It contains a great deal of Phlegm, arid Oil, and a moderate 
Quantity of Salt. de Droguts, 

The Leaves are chiefly uſed. This Plant is reckoned anos 
the principal vulnerary ones, being drying and binding, incraſ- 
— and conſolidating, and of great Force tb ſtop inward 
Bleeding, the immoderate Flux of the Menſes, and the Fluor 
Albus, and is frequently preſcribed in Wound-drinks, and 
Traumatic Apozems, and for Ruptures of all Kinds. The 
Leaves, outwardly applied, are commended fot link, flagging 
Breaſts, to bring them to a greater Firmneſs, and a ſmaller 
Compaſs, Miller, Bit. O. Beerhaave. SY | 


Lemery adds, that it is deterſive and aſtringent, it ſerves in 


a Decoction for Soreneſs of the Lungs. © Lemry de 'Drogues. 
The Species of this Herb are: * 

1. Alchimilla vulgaris, C. B. Common Ladies Mantle. 
2. Alchimilla Alpma, pubeſcens, minor. H. R. Par, The leſſer 

NT dots Hts, eee ft fubtus argentes. T 

2 milla Alpina, quingitefolia folio argentez, Tourn. 

T Alpine — Dane, with the under Part of 

the Leaves white. | ; 


Travellers bras: | 4. Alchimilla mine}. Mor, Hort. Reg. Bleſ. The leſſer La- 

der *13 bring into France, are thoſe of the Indian King din Minde,e . rk: 

ingdon ef Pally of thole which breed on the Coaftsof 5. Alchimilla Alpina flentaphylltd minima, lobis fimbriatis, Boet. 
of Cambia, Their Neſts are in the 8 of Mu, Par. 2. 18. Leaft five-leaved Ladies Mantle of the Alps, 


yok, their Subttance is of a white Froth which they 


r 


their Bills when they are going to breed, and 
by the Heat of the Sun! the T b 


PRE”: 


' with fringed Leaves. 
aſts of theſs Neſts 


„„en Pr. 16 18 


Mountain Ladies Mantle, commonly called Parfley Break 4 | 
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| Grafs-leaved La 


- Cus, 


vc 


ys Alchimilla ſupina, gramines folia, minore flore, Toutn. Low 
L: 42 — _ — river, 
8. Alchimilla erecta, gramines folio, minore flore, Tourn. Up- 


right Graſs-leaved Ladies Mantle, with a ſmaller Flower. 


. Mlchimilla , gramineo foliv, majori flore, Tourn. Graſs- 
580 Ladies Mantle 2 F — "Sat 
10. Alchimilla linariæ folio, cahce florum allo, Tourn. La- 
dies Mantle with a Toad- flax Leaf, and a white Flower · cup. 
11. Alchimilla linaria folio, calyce florum ſubluteos, Tourn. 
Ladies Mantle with a Toad-flaxed Leaf, and a yellowiſh 


Flower - cup. | | 18 1 ü 
"is 22 ulla orientalis, linarie folia breviſſimo, calyce florum 
albo, Tourn, Cor. Eaſtern Ladies Mantle, with a very ſhort 
Toad- flaxed Leaf, and a white Flower-cup, 


13. Alchimilla Greca, kali folio, calyce florum albido, Tourn. 


Cor. Greek Ladies Mantle, with a Olaſs-wort Leaf, and a 


whitiſh Flower- cup. Miller's Dif. and Suppl. 29 

„ ALCHIT , or ALCHIERAM, It ſignifies Oil of Ju- 

nĩiper; or Tar; or prepared Arſenic. Rulandus. 

- ALCHITRAN. This alſo is Oil of Juniper, according to 

Rulandus, who gives it another Signification, Nr Deftilla- 

tionis, I ſuppoſe be means the Fxces left after the Diſtillation 
f ſome Bodies. In this Senſe, it ſeems to differ from Caput 

1 as this is dry, whereas Alrbitran is moiſt, or fluid, 

in ſome Degree. "Cattttlus, from Libavius, gives jt another 
ignification, and ſays it ſignifies a Sort of Salt z he derives the 

Word from ren, a Pot, by which it ſhould be Pot-aſh. 


\ , The fame Author fays; Alchytran is the Name of a Medi- 


dine for the Teeth, taken Notice of by Meſu r. 

. ALCHITURA. Tar. Fahnen. | Wore 

'., ALCHOLLEA. A Sort of Food, common amongſt the 

Weſtern Moors: It is made of Beef, Mutton, or Came!'s Fleſh, 

but chiefly Beef, which they cut all in long Slices, falt it well, 

and let it lie twenty-four Hours in the Pickle. Then re- 

move it out of thoſe Tubs, or Jars, into others, with Water, 

and when it has lain a Night, they take it out, and put it on 
opes in the Sun and Air to.dry ; when it is thoroughly dried 


and hard, they cut it into Pieces of two or three Inches long, 


and throw it into a Pan, or Cauldron, which is ready with 


boiling Oil and Suet, ſufficient to hold it, where it boils till it 


be very clear and red, if one cuts it; which taken out, they 


ſet it to drain: When all is thus done, it ſtands till cool, and 


Jars are prepared to put it up in, pouring the Liquor they fried 
it in upon it; as ſoon as it is thoroughly cold, they ſtop it up 


cloſe. It will keep two Years ; it will be hard, and the hardeſt 


they look upon to be beſt done. This they diſh up cold; ſome- 
times fried with Eggs and Garlick ; ſometimes ſtewed, and Le- 


Mons ſqueezed on it. It is very good any Way, either hot or 


cold. Philo. Tranſat. 


" ALCHIMIA. See AI REMA. e 
„ ALCIBIADIUM. It is a Name for the Ec HUN, which 
ſee. Blancard. | 

'  ALCIMAD. Antimony. Rulandus. 


* ALCIOT. The fame as ACH10T1., which ſee, 


ALCOB. Sal Ammoniac. Rulandus. | 
" ALCOCALUM. The Cinara, Artichoke. Blantard. 


.  ALCOEL. Rulandus explains this by Lac. Acetoſum. 


© ALCOFOL. Antimony. © Caſtellus from Rulandus, John- 
fon, and Dorneus. 8 i b ne 
ALCOHOL, or rather A. Ka- bal, as it ought to be wrote, 
is an Arabian Word, which ſignifies a fine impalpable Powder 
which the Women of the Eaſt make uſe of as a Kind of Fu- 


Dr. Shaw, in his Travels, ſpeaking of the Women of Bar- 


bary, ſays, that none of theſe Ladies take themſelves to be com- 


pleatly dreſſed, till they have tinged the Hair, and Edges of 
their Eye-Lids, with [Al. La- ] the Pauder of Lead- 


Dre. Now as this Operation is performed by dipping firſt.into 
. Fordere ſmall wooden Bodkin of the Thickneſs of a Quill, 


and then drawing it afterwards, through the Eye-lids, over 


the Ball of the Eye, we ſhall have à lively Image of what the 


Prophet (Jer. 4. 30.) may-be ſuppoſed to mean by renting the 


Eyes with ( Lead-Ore) painting. The ſooty Colour, which 
is in this Manner communicated to the Eyes, is thought to add 
wonderful Gracefulneſs to Perſons of all Complexions. The 
ractice of it, no Doubt, is of great Antiquity : For beſide the 


Inflance already taken Notice of, we find; that when Jezebel 


is ſaid (2 Kings 9. 30.) to have painted her Face, the original 


Words are Wy 793 w he. d (or ſet off) her Eyes 
with the Powder of Taad-Ore 1 8 —— 
Uſe of, not only by other Eaftern Nations, but by the Greeks 
and Romans alſo, as appears from antient Authors. Among 
other Things relating to the Egyptian Women; I have like- 
wiſe ſeen taken out of the Catacombs at Sakara a Joint of a 


common Reed, which contained one of the Bodkins, - arid an 


Heat, I conſeſs, is here neceſſary ; but this would nota 


putrid Oils, and feetid, alcaline, volatile Salts. ** 


23. 40.'is rendered, thou paintedft thy Eyes, Mo (ſtom . 
probably the Latin "Pucus) is taken in the like Signige,, 
ing rendered Antimonium, Stibium, quo ad tingenda nj "hk 
lia, few ad venuſtandos oculos, peculiariter utebang? © 
ſubniger ex pulveribus Stibii confeEtus, Schindl, Lex. 8. 


| likewiſe, upon theſe Words, Jan on 7 7 bt, Joy 


we render (I will lay) thy Stones with fair Colours, takes Na 
quod omnes præter LXX. ſimiliter tranſtulerunt, vg 
nam) in Stibio lapides tuos, in ſimilitudinem compte mufs 
quæ oculos pingit flibio, ut pulchritudinem ſignificet 4 
PDP therefore, and 59 denoting the ſame mien 
ſtance, or Collyrium, it may be preſumed, that what To 
to this Day by the latter of theſe Names (which is 3 rich le 
Ore, pounded into an impalpable Powder) was the May 
which they always made Uſe of. 
I cannot determine whether the learned Author is rh 
not, with ReſpeRt to the Powder called Acala, wii Bg 
us is Black-Lead. Other A—_ however, inform uf 
the Powder mide Uſe of by the Women, to ſet off the 
was prepared from Antimony. N 
But we may be pretty certain, that from this exceeding 
Powder, the Word Alcohol has been borrowed, and ali 
any other Subſtance reduced to the utmoſt Degree of Pu 
and from which all impure and heterogenebus Particles haf 
ſeparated. 1 2 | 
- Hence Spirit of Wine, brought by Art to the tell 
gree of Strength and Perfection, is alfo called Ako, 
As Alcobol therefore is the moſt compleat, and perks ( 
ſpring of vegetable Fermentation, I ſhall in this Place git 
intite Procek by which it is produced frorh Boerhazve. 

There is ſcarcely any Thing of greater Antiquity in Nt 
Hiſtory, mort common in civil Life, or more frequent f 
miſtry, than Fermentation; ſo that we may fairly fay will 
famous Bellini, all Things ate full of Ferments, but che 
among the Chymiſts. Nay, if you will believe Van Heb 
the Virtue of Ferments alone is the ſole Cauſe of all real Th 
mutations. But ſuch round and general Aſſertions can 
the Ideas of Things; for if every Mutation be owing b 
mentation, then Fermentation will be as general a Wai 
Mutation, by which Means, the true Names of Thing 
loſt, This fuſion has been complained of by Men d 
beſt Senſe, who have long deſired a particular Diſſeruti 
this Subject, which I ſhall now endeavour to give. 
I. By the Word Fermentation, I mean that inteſtine 
excited in Vegetables, by which they are changed in i 
Manner, that the firſt Thing which ariſes from them in 
lation is an acrid Liquor, miſcible with Water, of a 
aromatic Taſte, inflammable like Oil, thin, and vob 
elſe, acrid, acid, extinguiſhing Fire and Flame, thin, 4 
volatile. © - 3 
By this Definition, the Word Fermentatim is ſo ln 
to comprehend all that occurs in a true Fermentation, & 
ſively of every Thing to which it cannot be properly, ! 
it is too often applied. , | | 

In every Fermentation; as long as it continues, ther 
inteſtine Motion in the whole Maſs, and every Part 
call it inte/fine, becauſe it is excited chiefly by intemi N 
ples, which are inherent in the Vegetable. Some UF 


true Fermentation in the Matter, if it were not previ 
itſelf diſpoſed to ferment. For if you take Water, 
Oil, or Salts, and giye them the ſame Degree of Heat, 
will never bring them to a Fermentation. I fay finde, 
this inteſtine Motion can only be excited in Vegetabte, 
therto we have met with no Inftance of a Fernen 
Animals, except when they had received into their lf 
getable Matter, which they had not yet affimilated an! 
formed into their owt Nature. As for Folils, 1008 
Member that ever I obſerved in them any Motions fen 
Fermentation, though Authors of very great ky* 
made no Scraple to affert it, It is the Office of Rai 
to diſtinguiſh between Things, and therefore 1 ws 9 
take my Definition from the Effect, becauſe eve) 1 
perſect Fermentation terminates in a Spirit, or in Ac 
we may put an End it laſt to this Confuſion, I vol 
adicious Chymiſts, whether this Action of Vexttib%) 
have thus deſcribed, is to be called Fermentation "i 
none diſputes it, I inſiſt then to know; whether, a 1 
tion fake, and to obey the Laws ofeOrder, we 1 
el all thoſe Agions, which do not produce the E 
by ſome other Names? I think Reaſon teachs in bf 
mall then make a wide Diſtinction between Fern 1 
Putrefaction, becauſe this latter, though it bend . 
Motion in Vegetables, yer for its ultimate FIT 


Ounce. or more, of the Powder that I have deſeribed 3 both of of the Humoun of Animals is alfo a proper int 
them agreeable to the Faſhion and Cuſtom of this. Time. but then it never proflices an Acid, br an anon 
Thu ingenious Gentleman informs us, that this Word is but phoſphorical Matter only, and conſequently 5 Fa 

| gendered by Golius and others, Sebjuw,  Antimonii Species ; and gat from every Kind of Fermentation } deere 
 Tonzetimes Colhrizm,, The Hebyew 5112 Cabal, hah.the.ſaine Thing to come under this Natne, which does r 
Jaterpretation 3 and the Verb, n5m: jdined with J˙˙% Ext. ther an inſlammable Spirit, or an Acid, for ds 


* 


: 


| \ \ 


rer 


"I 3-4 


* 


ard. none of the various Kinds of Efferveſcences 

* 2 do e to paſs for F ermentation, though 
git come under the Title of inteſtine Motions, and may 

. + obſerved even in pure, vegetable Subftances, as we 
. ery ſtrong Vinegar, and a fixed alcaline Salt. 2. 
1 ** fermented vegetable Liquor, which in Diſtillation 
rh 4 Spirit that is inflammable, and may be mixed with 
* Lſhall diſtinguiſh by the Name of Nine, from what- 

1 begetable Matter it is prodnced, The Word will bear 
repiicarivn, for Tacitus, with great Propriety of Speech 
bh Lain Tongue, ſays, that the Germans made Wine of 
— ted Corn [Malt J. All ſuch fermented Liquors therefore, 
. egetables they are prepared, 1 call Wine, 
ooh any Diſtinction. And again, 1 2+, amr Liquor, 
; ated in fuch a Manner as in the firft Diſtillation to yield 
wy Liquor extinguiſhing Fire, I ſhall call Yinegar ; 
g ſoever derived. Hence the whole Effect of a perfect 
rentition, will de the Production either of Wine or Vi- 


TE call a ſermentable Body ſuch a one, as by the Action 
bed, Ne f. may be ſo ehanged, as to be capable of pro- 
5: the Wine or Vinegar; deſcribed Ne 2. But as this was 
be obſerred but in the vegetable Kingdom, I am! obliged to 
w nothing but Vegetables to be fermentable, though it will 
after appear that they are not all ſo, 5 
V. I call by the Name of Ferment, that Body, which be- 
intimately mixed with the fermentable Vegetable, No 3. 
ites, increaſes, and promotes the Fermentation deſcribed, 
1. Hence it appears at firſt Sight, that all ſuch Ferments 
ng to the Claſs of Vegetables, © . . AY 
The fetmentable Vegetables, Ne 3. are In great Variety. 
thetefore are to be diſtributed into as many Clafles, as 
require different Methods of Fermentation ; nor can we 
with any Propriety, admit of more or leſs. Thus, as 
muſt treat Rye in one Manner to produce Wine from it, 
the fteſh expreſſed Juice of Grapes in another; fo it is ab- 
ely neceſſaty to diſtribute theſe two Vegetables into diffe- 
Claſſes: On the contrary, as Wheat, Barley, and Oats, 
ire the very fame Management as R e, for this Purpoſe ; 
in this Reſpect, there muſt be no Diſtinction made be- 
kt theſe, but they muſt all be referred to the ſame Claſs. 
Time, however, it is neceſfary to obſerve, that all Ve- 
bles are not diſpoſed to ferment ; for ſuch as abound with a 
e, alcaline Salt, or are eaſily changed into it, are unfit for 
nentation, but incline to Putrefaction. Of this I was con- 
ed, when but a Novice in theſe Matters, by Experiments on 
dns and Turneps, having in vain tried to extract ſuch a 
It 25 is produced by Fermentation as a Medicine for the 
e, for I obtained an alcaline, fcetid, volatile Salt, with a 
t of the ſame Kind, inſtead of a true fermented Spirit, 
de, though all Fermentables will un PutrefaQtion, yet 
treſcibles will not ferment. In Vegetables therefore, in this 
cc, there is a very great Difference, 
- Theſe Things being duly conſidered, we refer to the firft 
of Fermentables all thoſe Feeds of Vegetables, which when 
and dry, are reducible by Trituration to a fine Powder, 
| Meal, and not to an oily Paſte. Hither alſo I refer thoſe 
which though they abound with a pinguious Oil, yet 
be fo changed by Art, as to be converted into a Meal of a 
low Qulity, Theſe farinaceous Fermentables requite 


Eciold Subdiviſion, | 


The firſt comprehends ripe Seeds of culmiferous, prami- 
dur Tpicated Plants, called Corn, as Oats, Indian heat, 
, Barley, Lacryme Jobi, Millet, Rice,  Canary-Grafs, 
at of all Sorts, and Rye. To theſe, as being much of the 
Nature, may be added Buck-Wheat; and F 
t of their near Affinity, the Seeds of all the Cucumber 
Mo Citrus, Cucumbers, Gourds, the Counter-Poiſon, 
een the male Ralſam Apple, Pompions, and the 
der this Head too we may rank che Seeds of Lettuce, 
nes Plant of the ſame Nature. W 
* Seeds of almoſt all the leguminous, podded Plants, 
Fr | Pllionaceous, or any other Flower, as Judas's 
| Cam, Spaniſh Broom, Furz, Crotolaria, Dwarf. 
dl. Kaaten Grabs Vetch, Shrub Trefoil, Stinking-Bean- 
Fr ney-Beans, Melnot, Trefoil, Fen reek, Reſt- 
Bag. Fodder, Medicago, the Nettle-Tee, Baftard 
b 8 Sena, Coronilla, Barba Jovis, Peaſe, Everlaſt- 
Q ymenum, Tares, Lentils, yellow Verchlings, 
i nh, , itter - Vetch, Liquorice, Saint - Foin, 
Kinds. Þ &- Fingers, _ Lupines, ' Ettiereus, (Scorpion 
cot, French Honey +Suckle, Hatchet Vetch, 
etch, Scorpiotwort, Aftragalus, Acacia; 'Caffia, 


E 


"vt too oily, as all Kind of Almonds, Filberts, 
, its, Walndts, "Cocoa-Nuts, and Pitch 
hey abound with tos great a Quantity of 

4 ethod or other be drained of it, which is 
n chem begin 9 [org and then ſcorching 


lax, and on 


VIE. The ſecond Claſs of Fermentables comprehends all the 
pulpous Fruits, as they are called, whoſe ripe Juice is df an 


acid Sweet : Of this Kind are all Cherries, both Sorts of Gooſe» 


berries, Mulberries, Raſpberries, Elder-berries, and. Grapes / of 
all Kinds, all acidiſh Apples, all Pears, Oranges, Seville and 
China, Citrons, Lemons, Apricots, Peaches, Plums, Medlars, 
and the like, if they do not incline to a feetid alcaline Putre- 
faction. f by | 
VIII In the third Clak are contained particularly all ſuccu- 
lent Herbs, and all their Parts, as F lowers, Leaves, Roots, and 
Stalks, if they are diſpoſed to grow acid, rather than putrid, 


IX. The fourth Class contains the freſh, native Juices ex- 


preſſed from Vegetables, and eſpecially from their Fruits, No. 
7, 8. Hither alſo we muſt refer that thin Liquor which diſtils 
ſrom Inciſions made in fome Trees, as the Birch, Walnut, and 
Vine, particularly in the Spring- Seaſon: For all theſe Juices 
ufually undergo a fpontaneous, Fermentation, and then have 
their Nature quite altered by exchanging their acidiſh, ſtimu- 
lating, refrigerating Quality for one which is heating, inebri- 
ating, and vinous. Helmont the elder, - recommends. the Wa- 
ter that diſtils from the wounded Birch in March, when new; 
or kept from corrupting, as a Secret for the Stone! And Mr. 
Boyle, from his own, and other People's Experience, aſſures 
us of its Efficacy in that Diſtemper; but he found, that though 
the freſh was of Service; yet it had quite altered its Nature by 
Fermentation, - | BY 5 
X. To the fiſth Claſs belong ſuch vegetable Juices; as being 
generated, and inſpiffated by Nature, are changed into a ſapo- 
naceous Sort of Subſtance in the Form of a ſaline and pinguious 
Coagulum : Of this Sort are Manna, Honey, Caſſia, Sugar, 
and all other Things of this Kind, which are not balſamic; 
gummy, refinous, or oily. FSR 
XI. I am in Doubt, whether we ſhould tefer the Waters of 
Rivers to a fixth Claſs: Theſe ſeem, indeed; to be common, 
Lixiviums, impregnated with all Kinds of Vegetables which 
fall into them, are reſolved in them, and at laſt intimately 
united with them. River-waters derived into the Ditches of 
populous Cities are mixed with the freſh; fermentative Liquors 
of Vegetables caft into them; and therefore, if they are put-up 
in Caſks, which were once uſed for 3 Wine, or 
Vinegar, conceal a great Quantity of Spirits for a lon 
Time Aid tows, whos t =o — * the Æquator, — 
within the torrid Zones, by being expoſed to ſo great a Degree 
of Heat; they may be exalted into a Kind of F ermentation. 
To the . Claſſes, I think, may be reduced all Bo. 
dies ſuſceptible of Fermentation, if they are managed after 
various Manners ſuited to their different Natures. | 
XII. In the Bodies contained in the firſt five Claſſes, there 
are required ſome phyſical Conditions to render them the fitcet 
for Fermentation, as, | | 


t. The moſt perſect Maturity deſigned by Nature in thei 
Kind: For all Seeds and Fruits, which are brought to ſuch 4 
Perfection, that if ſown in a fertile Soil, and at the right Seaſon; 
they will produce a Plant of their own Kind, are fit ſor this 
Operation. But when are crude, harſh, and watery, theyare 
certainly leſs diſpoſed for it, The rough Juite of wntipe Grapes; 
or Crabs, is but little diſpoſed for Fermentation, though the 
expreſſed Juice of them; when they are ripe, ferments ſpon« 
taneouſly ; and the Caſe is commonly the fame in others, 

2. A moderate Degree of Oilirteſs is alſo neceſſary ; fot very 
oily Subſtances grow raneid, rather than ferment, and thofs 
without Oil are unfit for Fermentation. Hence very fat Al- 
monds, if they are pounded, are leſs liable to be affected in this 
they are carefully beaten up to a Milk with 
a great deal of Water, they ' uſually become diſpoſed for it. 
And when they are macerated in Water, and are juſt ready to 
ſhoot,” the great Diminution of their Oil renders them fit for 
Fermentation. * 

3. They muſt not be too rough and aſtringent; for ſuch 
Subſtances are with Difficulty excited to this Action: Thus the 
Juice of Biſtort, Tormentil, and the like, can ſcarcely be 
raĩſed to a Fermentation. e a 

4. It is one of the chief Properties of a fermentable Subſtance 


to be diſſoluble in Water: Hence Barks, Woods, and Roots; 


fo long as they exiſt in theſe Forms, will not be changed in this 
Manner; though their expreſſed Juice, being then miſcible with 
Water, will ferinetit very readily. | | 


Mi. Ferments ate principally; | 


. AN fuch Subſtances as are Ipontanecuſſy very probe to 
Fetmetitatigh themſelves; and therefore are ſoon excited without 
auy other Ferment: Of this Kind in particular are the Jujces 
ll agate Be ISI TAE 
mentation, that they can xept from it, but by 

Help of firch 1 as have the Power of -reſtraining it, 
Dough'alfo, made of Flour, and worked with Water, if * 
lies in a warm Place, cannot be prevented from fermenting, 
We need not therefore be ſollicitous-about this firſt-Sort of. Fer- 
ment; ſinoe Nature every where fupplies us with wann, 


2 


— — — — — — 


| 
j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2. Freſh Yeaſt, or Flowers of Malt-Liquor, or Wine, which 


work up to the Top in the very Action of Fermentation ; for 


if chis light, frothy Matter be mixed with other fermentable 
Subſtances, it wonderfully promotes their Fermentation, pro- 


vided it be freſh, and not fallen. | 
3. The fame Matter, afterwards grown heavier, and ſub- 


ſided to the Bottom, if it is not too ſtale, ftill retains its former 


Virtue, though it is leſs active than before ; for theſe Lees be- 
ing mixed by ſtirring excite a new Fermentation in their own 
Liquor, and uſually do the like in others. E 
4. Caſſa, Manna, Honey, Sugar, and the like inſpiſſated 
J 5. The acid, mealy, fermented, Leaven of the Bakers, 
For if freſh, ſweet, Wheaten Flour, be kept in a dry 
Place, and "ſecured from Inſects, it may be preſerved for 
Years without ion 3 but if it be kneaded with Water 
into a ſoft, ſweet Dough of a good Denſeneſs, and ſet aſide 
{lightly covered in a warm Place, it begins, within the Space of 
an Hour, to open, and ſwell on all Sides, to be full of 
to loſe its Smell, Taſte, and Tenacity, and acquire 
an Acidity, in which State paſſing under the proper Appellation 
of tpn, Ferment, it gave the firſt Name to the whole O 
tion, becauſe if this Leaven is mixed with freſh Dough not 
fermented, it will make-it ferment much the ſooner, and more 


effectually. Hence it appears, that a Ferment may be ſoon 


without the Help of one pre- exiſtent. 
6. The Reſiduums of former fermented Liquors, which ſtick 
to the Sides of the Caſks. For the Veſſels being thoroughly 
penetrated and ſeaſoned by the Subtilty of the Liquors they for- 
merly held, are extremely adapted to excite a ſpeedy and briſk 
Fermentation in any freſh Liquors that are put into them. 
7. Among Ferments, we may alſo, reckon, though with 
leſs Propriety, the beaten White of an Egg, for it performs the 
Office of a Ferment in the following Caſe: When ſome fer- 
mentable Liquors are ſo diluted and thin, that they too eaſily 


diſcharge the Air and Spirits, which both excite and keep up 


a Fermentation, and , conſequently do not retain them long 
enough to change their fermentable into a fermented State, 
the White of an Egg, mixed with the Liquid, by its Tenaci- 
ty, ſufficiently inſpiſſates it for the inviſcating and detaining 
the active Spirits ſo long as it is requiſite, Here indeed, it 
does not act properly as a Ferment, being itſelf not. far from 
Putrefaction, but only affiſts the Cauſes of Fermentation, by pre- 
venting their too ſpeedy Exhalation. The fame Thing there- 
fore may be eaſily effected by other viſcid Subſtances ; for 
which Reaſon, - | | | 

8. Some have added Salts, as well acid and auſtere, as alca- 
Jine ; but in this they have Reſpect 3 as 
in the former. Thus, when fermentable Subſtances have fo 
great a Quantity of Acid in them, as to impede their Fermen- 
tation, it is obſerved, that a prudent Addition of a ſmall Quan- 
rity of an alcaline Salt, will promote the Operation. And a- 
gain, when any Thing ſubputrid has happened to be genera- 
ted in the fermentable Matter, a proper Addition of a little A- 
cid, has reftored a Diſpoſition to Fermentatioh, Hence it ap- 
pears, that theſe are not Ferments in themſelves, nor ſo much 
as Fermentables, but in ſome certain Circumſtances by re- 
moving the Impediment to it, they become Promoters of Fer- 


mentation.” Tartar however, if it is good, may in ſome Re- 


ſpects be accounted a Ferment. | A 
9. It is obſerved, that the moſt auſtere Bodies have ſome- 
times, by their Admixture, procured a Fermentability, in ſome 
Subjects which they have been known to hinder in others, 
Hence Quinces, unripe Medlars, . rough Cherries, and the like, 
have been referred to the Claſs of Ferments, though never pro- 
perly and juſtly ; but when the fermentable Liquor is of itſelf 
too thin, weak, and watery, and therefore wants an Addition 
of ſomewhat rough, to enable it the better to retain its volatile 


XIV. We are now to conſider the Preparations which fer- 
mentable Subſtances require to make them ferment more ſucceſs- 


fully, Thoſe which fall under the firſt Claſs require, for this 
Purpoſe, a very particular Management, for, 


1. As for farinaceous Seeds, when they are ripe, and in their 
utmoſt Perſection, dry, and intire, if they are then, in a warm 
Scaſon, firſt infuſed in Rain- Water, particularly what falls in 
the Spring, contained in large Veſſels, and are there ſuffered to 
lie till they are ſwelled, and have imbibed as much Water as 
can, | | 
1 The Corn being thus ſoaked, is taken out of the Water, 
Der lee In a ſhort Time 


Roots it may not conſume its mealy Subſtance ; ſor the 
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mentation that comes afterwards always ſucceeds, in bur 
th 


on to the right Management of the Germination, wt; 
carried on — a poi. Point, and no farther, * ach 
3. As ſoon as the Germination is ſufficiently 2 

through the whole Heap, the Corn muſt be immediate 2 
abroad, that it may continue no longer in a State of * 
tion, but be ventilated, cooled, and dried in a Place pen 
the Winds, eſpecially the North- Wind. By this 1 * 
farther Germination is immediately ſtopped, the fuse 
Part being attenuated by the Operation, but not conſunel, f 
Corn thus prepared, is lowly conveyed down a Pipe ye, 
heated, which expeditiouſly dries it to a very gentle Dd 
Torrefaction. 'This is what Tacitus calls Frumentuy abu, 
[corrupted Corn] and what now goes by the Name of Mat 
principal Alteration which the Corn undergoes by this Opcrai 
is, that its Viſcoſity is wholly attenuated ; fo that thouk 
native Corn will not diſſolve in boiling Water, that wii * 
undergone this Operation, is of ſo looſe a Contexture, «ng 
Jy to be diſſolved, and to have its Medulla quite exhaufey 
it: For crude Wheat, by chewing, will be reduced to; 
which can fcarcely be attenuated, by long retaining it in 
Mouth ; but Wheat made into Malt, and broken under i 
Teeth, totally diflolves, and gently melts away in the FA 
Beſides, the Malt in making acquires a ſoſt, ſweet Th 
which was not in the Wheat before. When this Matt uf 
uſed, 9 it into a Meal, which is then called uy 
Malt. What I have obſerved of Wheat, is found to be- 
all the Seeds in the firſt Claſs of Fermentables, Thus if By 
turgid with Maceration, are caſt into a Heap, and ſuſſe 
heat till they germinate, and are afterwards dried expeditinh 
wa LA pretty ſtrong Heat, and then ground, they yilji 


XV. The Preparation of the ſecond Claſs of Fermentlh 
is concerned about the ſoft pulpous Fruits, in treading, pr 
and pounding them, by which Means their Juice is fm 
from them with a conſiderable Froth. But if their Subſtne f 
of a harder Kind, oy may be boiled in Water, andaft 
reduced to a ſoft Pulp, as is often practiſed with Apple f 
Pears. If they are pretty dry, they may be raſped to a Poul 
and then pounded with Water to a Pulp, as in the tube 
Roots of the Corona Solis, Potatoes, and the like, in wi 
there is not much Tendency to PutrefaCtion ; for if thatiel 
Caſe, then inſtead of ſermenting, they will putrefy. 
XVI. Such as belong to the third Claſs, are beat into 
whilſt they are freſb and juicy, adding only a ſmall Quai 
Water, to make it of a thinner Conſiſtence, and then thy 
ſufficiently prepared. 

XVII. As for Bodies of the fourth and fifth Clak, i 


are of themſelves too thick, they muſt be diluted with kd 


Quantity of Water, as will produce a Liquor capable of up 
ing a new- laid Egg: Hence, if theſe native Juices are tw 
and watry, and you want a well fermented Liquor, tk 
Juice when it is neweſt, and has had no Fermentation, 
boil it over a gentle Fire, in a very wide and ſhalon f 
till it has acquired a proper Thickneſs, If it be not thus i 
it will hardly ferment, or generate many Spirits. But ifitk 
turall r by Water to a juſt Conſim 
aforeſaid, for in its firſt State, it will hardly turn ſpirituos 
readily degenerate into an Acid. Sugar that is dry, wil 
unchanged in warm Weather; but if it be reduced to del 
ſiſtence of Cream, it ferments violently, and is converted! 
Liquor that plentifully abounds with Spirits. And ts 
Thing is true of Honey, &c. HR 
XVIII. The next Thing to be conſidered, is the Wh 
of the Ferment that is neceſſary to be mixed with im 
Subſtances, after they are properly prepared, that the fem 
tion may proceed the more ſucceſsfully. Here obſer 
The tions of the firſt Claſs reduced to Mal, 
Summer, . ſcarcely require the Aſſiſtance of any Tema 
are of themſelves ſufficiently, and often too much, 7 
Fermentation, In Winter, however, the Addition © 
Ferment is neceſſary, as well as an artificial Heat 
which they would not be put into Motion, Hence A 
you take to them in a very warm Place, " 
require, though in Winter, but little Ferment, „ 
Ounce of * for Inftance, to i 1 
or Sugar in the fame Proportion; or Baker's Le") 
ble the Quantity, — — 
The ſecond Claſs of Fermentables ſcarce eve! ok 
ſiſtance of a Ferment, unleſs the Weather den ga 
cold, on which Accoun 2-4 * Fermentation P 
ſlowly, may add a little Yeaſt. | — al 
The third in Summer Time, eſpecially 5 
warm, readily enough ferment of themſelyes: yt 
1 2 it may be promotes 
ition gar, or Honex. th; | 
Nor in the fourth Cl, are Ferments often 
theſe Bodies, if the Weather is favourable, THe, 100 
1y, that they can ſcarcely be kept within und; 


1 


8 


Weather be very hot, and the F ruits have had a fine Sea: 


n for ripening. ry rarely want the. Uſe of Ferments, they 
1 — 1 of F ena themſelves. You need only 
ther a mg Heat, and maintain it in one conſtant Degree. 
p * fore, we ſee, that upon the Whole, Ferments are 


is generally imagined, 
+4: 7 1 of what Kind ſoever have been 


i ity of Water in 
d diluted with a ſufficient Quantity o r in 
1 let them be poured into an oaken Caſk, 


j Liquor of the ſame Kind fermented in it 
22 dee Veſle and in a Heat, between ſixty and ſe- 


c hat the Ait 
d let the Bung-hole be left open, that 
my 2E bo id out, or only covered with a Bit of Flan- 


* 


1 ny Inſects from falling into it. 
zus Cucurbit, the biggeſt I could get, and 
90 it upright in a wooden Box in ſuch a Manner, that by 
ine a ſmall Quantity of Fire at the Bottom of the Cheſt, 
55 keep it in an equal Degree of Heat. I then filled it to 
3 of its Capacity, with a crude fermentable Mat- 
properly prepared for Fermentation, covering its Orifice 
hely with Flannel, and keeping up a Heat but of betwixt 
and ſeventy Degrees, even in the Winter Seaſon ; and it 
> pleaſant to obſerve the Phænomena that followed, which in 
> Way lie open to Obſervation, always happen in the ſame 
ner, and make up the whole Hiſtory of Fermentation. 


The Maſs, which at firſt is at Reſt, and takes up a certain 

in the Veſſel, begins inſenſibly to ſwell, rarefy, to be ele- 
d, and conceive an inteſtine Motion through all its Parts, 
ch diſcovers itſelf by the ſtrange Whirling of the Liquor, 
ds, downwards, and fideways, nor ceaſes though the Im- 
s changes every Moment. In the mean Time Bubbles ap- 
to be generated in every Part of the Maſs, which with a 
g Tendency endeavour to aſcend, ſometimes burſting as 
riſe, or elfe at the Surface, with a hiſſing Noiſe. Hence 
whole Matter grows frothy, but the Surface in particular, 
with a Noiſe, like that of Ebullition, there is diſcharged 
crid Spirit, that affects the Noſtrils with its Acrimony, is 
iſh, wonderfully elaſtic, incoercible, burſting by its im- 
ſe Force almoſt all Veſſels in which it is confined, nor in 
Reſpects is it to be equalled by any Thing that I am ac- 
ned with, Hence the great Helmont thought proper to 
ouilh it by a particular Name, and therefore called it Gas 


k. 
Whilſt theſe Things proceed in this Manner, the thicker 
of the fermentable Maſs begins to be ſeparated from the 
her, and is thrown up to the Top, where it is collected 
thick, ſpongy Cruſt, which accurately covers. the Liquid 
meath, and confines and repels its more active Parts, fo 
they cannot eaſily exhale before they have performed their 
xr Office. And then it is very entertaining to ſee, how 
and conſtant an Agitation there is through every the leaſt 
le ol the more liquid Part that lies under the incumbent 
ous Cruſt, Certainly, we can ſcarcely conceive a greater 
tion than ariſes from the rapid Agitation of theſe Corpuſ- 
among one another, And hence it comes to pals, that the 
being elevated and ſeparated by the repeated Exploſions; 
frequently burſts out a Vapour through the Clefts with a 
Lendle Noiſe ; upon which the Cxuſt preſently falling 
d cloſes again, and confines, as before, the active Princi- 
Þ that cannot too eaſily exhale and be diſſipated. 
Indeed, the Formation, and Continuance of this Cruſt, 
above all Things, to bring about a perfect Fermenta- 


In the Midſt of theſe. Obſervations one cannot but take 

t whereas all the thick Part of the fermentable Mat- 

at firſt carried up, and collected at the Top, there are 
ome Parts at the Bottom of the Cruſt, which growing 

Aro being no longer ſupported by thoſe rare Bubbles 
andere them light, begin to deſcend through the liquid 
5 agltated upwards and downwards, form Bubbles about 
> oy their Affiſtance riſe, and then by their. Diſploſion 
vg and when it has happened alternately in this Man- 
Im While, at laſt ſubſide to the Bottom, amd re- 
. Then other Glebules take their Turn, and play 
* bn, and when it has thus proceeded for ſome Time, 
ng * that the whole upper Cruſt, now grown hea. 
Xt on. © on Account of the exploded Spirits, ſinks 

ith Fs, and ſoon after riſes again, almoſt intire; and 
* — Impetus, as is hardly credible to one who has 
whe 1 the whole Cruſt is perſectly diffipated and 
| of 1 om, the Fermentation ceaſes, though the ſame 
17 eat is ſtill continued; a clear, thin, light Liquor 
8 and the Fæces ſubſide to the Bottom. | 
bt fir nin true Fermentation, the fermentable Mat- 
b two Þ an unequal Conſiſtence, but afterwards ſeparat- 
ore fol C, the more liquid, which is undermoſt, and 
v the u ruſt, which covers it. This Cruſt, ſo long as 
— Your Place, is called the Flowers of the fermentable 
A » and is the moſt convenient and ſerviceable 


of all Ferments. But, ſecondly, in the ſecond Stage of Fef< 
mentation it is ſeparated into three Parts, the Flowers at Top; 
the Liquid in the Middle, and a third Part, which begins to fal 
and be collected at the Bottom, under the Title of the Fzces, 
which are the thicker and heavier Part now quite exhauſted 
of that Principle which cauſed the Fermentation. And, laſtly, 
in the third Stage it is again divided into two Parts, the Up- 
per, which is clear, fine, and thin, and called Vine; and the 
Lower, which is thick, and lies at the Bottom, named the Lees 
or Mother of Wine. | 

5- But there is nothing more ſutpriſing, or more carefully to 
be obſerved in this Affair of Fermentation, than that prodi- 
gious Spiritus Sylveſtris, which ruſhes out with ſuch an Im- 
petus, when the Fermentation is at the Height ; nor is there 
any Poiſon that I am acquainted with, that is ſo ſubtile, ſwift, 
and fatal; for if a very large Veſſel full of the beſt ferment. 
able Muſt, in the Height of Fermentation, ſhould diſcharge this 
Spirit through a ſmall Vent-hole in the upper Part, and the 
ſtrongeſt Man ſhould but once draw this Vapour into his No- 
ſtrils, he would drop down dead that very Moment ; or if he 
drew in but a little, he would be taken with an Apoplexy ; if 
ſill leſs, he would be deprived of his Underſtanding, and be a 
meer Idiot the reſt of his Life, or elſe become paralytic. And 
hence the like Misfortune happens to thoſe who are imprudent- 
ly buſy in cloſe Wine- vaults, where the Wines are fermenting 
in the Time of Vintage. For this Reaſon, theſe Places ought 
to be purified by Fires, and aired by ſetting the Windows open, 
From Sugar diſſolved in Water, and its Froth firſt fermented, 
we have an Account of a Spirit produced, which being drawn 
into the Lungs, in a very ſmall Quantity, in an Inſtant ſtop- 
ped all Reſpiration, exciting an intolerable Aſthma. Phil. Tranſ. 
Ab. Jil. 2. Let Phyſicians then conſider the Force of Liquor 
drank in the very Act of Fermentation; and how violent that 
Spirit may be, which in Summer is generated in the human 
Body, from a too free Uſe of Summer-fruits, when very ripe, 
if by a convulſive Conſtriction of the Stomach they are pre- 
vented from paſſing any farther, and, by being kept in a warm 
Place, acquire and exett an extreme Elaſticity and Acrimony. 
Hence in Alcohol there till remains a good deal of this Poiſon, 
and therefore if the Vapour of it be taken into the Noſe in a great 
Quantity, and for a long Time, it cauſes the greateſt Degree of 
Drunkenneſs, or a flight Apoplexy. If it be uſed too freely 
internally, it affects the Brain and Nerves particularly, and 
their Functions. In Chymiſtry we are ſtill at 4 Loſs 
from whence this Spirit ariſes, We know, indeed, it is the 
Production of an actual and preſent Fermentation; nor do 
we know that ſuch a one is generated in any other Way; 
but we cannot conceive how it cauſes Death, without any Diſ- 
eaſe, or how it affects the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, or Nerves, 
without Matter, or without any viſible Alteration, either in 
the Solids or Fluids. 


As ſoon as the Fermentation is over, it is proper to cloſe the 


Veſſel, and let the fermented Liquor reſt a While upon its Lees, 
for it will ſtill conſume much of them, and aſſimilate them to 
itſelf, and ſo be ſtronger, more ſpirituous; and much fitter for 
Diſtillation, 


XXI. The Time neceſſary for compleating a- perfect Fer- 
mentation can ſcarce be determined exactly, as depending up- 
on the Place where the Veſſel ſtands, the Seaſon of the Year; 
the Heat, and Wind it is expoſed to, and the Nature of the fer- 
mentable Matter itſelf. In Africa, the Liquor of the Palm-tree 
paſſes through this Operation in the Space of a few Hours. In 


Aſia too the Buſineſs is very ſoon over; but in the Northern 


Countries it proceeds but very ſſowly. The hot Summer Sea- 
ſon quickens, the Winter checks it. The South-Wind pro- 
motes, the North-Wind retards it. The expreſſed Juice of 
Grapes and. Sugar ferment ſuddenly and violently ; other Fer- 
mentables more ſlowly: It is eaſy, however, to know when a 
perfect Fermentation is at an End, which is, when all the Phæ- 
nomena mentioned- have appeared in the Order deſcribed, and 
at laſt ceaſe ſpontaneouſly ; and then the Veſſel muſt be imme- 
diately ſtopped, and the fermented Liquor kept upon its Lees ; 
for otherwiſe the Spirit generated by the F ermentation, would 
in a ſhort Time exhale, and leave the Liquor vapid, and 
good for nothing; whereas if the Liquor is kept quiet in a Veſ- 
ſe] well ſtopped, it grows gradually finer, more ſubtile, and ful- 
ler of Spirit. Thus the freſh expreſſed J uice of Grapes may, 
by boiling, be inſpiſſated without loſing any of its Virtue, but after 

ermentation, if it be only expoſed to the cold Air, it is ſoon 
exhauſted of all its Spirits. | 5 : 
XXII. The Liquor prepared by a compleat Fermentation, has 
in all Ages, amongſt all Nations, and in _ Language, from 
whatever Matter it is produced, been called by the Name of 
Wine. Now the Nature of Wine is known by the following 
Marks which are common to every Sort of it: ; 


1. It has a Faculty of producin a Temulency in the Func- 
os Sy the. are. Hoirits and Actions. This is whit it effect 
while it quickens, | refreſhes, exhilarates, diſpoſes a Perſon to 
Mirth and Frolicks, to be talkative, to rhime and dance, then 

Qqq | proves 


= 


proves an Incentive to the hidden and peculiar Paſſions of each 
Breaſt, reveals Secrets, and lays a Man open; and at laſt dif- 
orders, debilitates, takes away ſpontaneous Motion, ſo that nei- 
ther Foot, Hand, Tongue, nor Reaſon can exerciſe their pro- 
per Offices ; the Conſequences of which are Sleepineſs, Palſies, 
Apoplexies, and Death. This is a Property peculiar to Wine, 


nor is there any Thing like it in any other Body that I am ac- 
inted with ; for Henbane, Tobacco, Opium, and the Thorn- 


ob, whilſt they affect the Brain, act in quite a different Man- 
ner. And this Faculty is much the ſame in every Sort of 
Wine; for Malt-liquor, Mead, Cyder, Perry, and Wine 
made with Gooſeberries, Grapes, or any Sort of Berries, have 
conſtatitly the ſame Effect; ſo that this ſurpriſing Power is fole- 
ly the Effect of Fermentation. 

2. But Fermentation likewiſe changes vegetable Juices from 
their relaxing, reſolving, ſaponaceous, refrigerating, and for 
the moſt Part purging Quality, into one that corroborates, 
thickens the Humours, dries, and heats. Farinaceous Sub- 
ſtances reduced with Water to a crude Pap, the inſpiſſated freſh 
Infuſion of -Malt, before it is fermented into Beer, Mulſum, 
Syrups made with Sugar, Manna, or the Pulps of Caſſia diluted 
with Water, the freſh expreſſed Juices of full-ripe Summer- 
fruits, and freſh fermentable Herbs at their Maturity ; any of 
theſe too freely drank, produce windy Diſbrders in the Bowels, 
excite a Diarrhœa, and make a Perſon _ But when by 
proper Fermentation they are made into Beer, Mead, and Wine, 
how very different are their Powers and Effects! They retain 
nothing of their former Diſpoſition, but all Things are become 
new. The freſh Juice of perfectly ripe Grapes is perhaps the 
moſt powerful Diſſolvent of Humours we are acquainted with, 
and if uſed immoderately, often brings on a fatal Dyſentery ; 
and an Infuſion of Malt inſpiſſated by boiling (Sweet - wort) 
drank plentifully, has the fame Effect. But ſtrong, old Wine 
from the fornier, or generous old Beer from the latter, or the 
diſtilled Spirit from either of them, but eſpecially Alcohol, is a 
good Antidote againft the former. | 

3. Another perfectly ſingular Property of Fermentation is 
that from the fermented Matter it produces a Liquor, called 
a fermented Spirit, which has this particular Quality, that it is 
convertible into a lucid Flame, and at the ſame Time capable 
of being thoroughly mixed with Water, and yet quite of a 
different Nature from the Spiritus Sylveſtris before deſcribed, 
which ſeems to be produced in the very Act of Fermenta- 
tion, and Joſt at the fame Time. This Liquor has ſcarce any 
Thing elſe like it, For the volatile inflammable Spirit, which 
T once faw in a very dangerous Manner burſt out of the Re- 
tort in the Diſtillation of Phoſphorus, would not be diluted and 
extinguiſhed with Water. And what arifes from large Quan- 
tities of human Excrements, thoroughly putrefied in a cloſe 
Place, and takes Fire, and burſts into a violent and very 
dangerous Flame upon the Application of a Candle, feems to 
be of the ſame Nature, but horribly fœtid. Oily Subſtances, 
when urged with the laſt Degree of Fire in Diſtillation, ſend 
forth white-bluiſh Fumes, which, upon holding a lighted Match 
to them, will alfo take Fire, but theſe return to an Oil, or a 
Phoſphorus, that will not mix with Water, So that upon a 
careful and thorough Examination, I have not been able to 
diſcover any Liquor, which would abſolutely, and ſpontaneouſ- 


Iy, as it were, mix with Water, and was at the fame Time 


convertible into a pure Flame, except what is produced by the 
Fermentation above deſcribed, 

4. Another Effect of Fermentation is the Generation of the 
W ine-ſtone, commonly called Tartar, I confeſs, that this is 
not produced from all Sorts of Wine; for it is neither gene- 
rated from the beſt Malt-liquor, Mead, nor many other Sorts 
of fermented Liquors. From ſome Vegetables, indeed, this is 
formed good and pure, but then only when they have been con- 
verted into a Wine by a perfect Fermentation, and are in- 
tirely defecated. Hence, therefore, I always efteem Tartar as 
à peculiar Production of Fermentation, and think, it ſhould 
be called the Oily eſſential Salt of the Wine, and be abſolutely 
diſtinguiſhed from the Mother or Lees. | 
5, Fermentation alſo induces a ſurpriſing Alteration in the 
Smell, Taſte, native, and artificial Virtues of Things. The 
cohobated Water of freſti” Roſemary, for Infſtanee,' differs in 
every Property from what is drawn from it after it is ferment- 
ed with Honey. The Muſt freſh preſſed from mature Nheniſh 
Grapes, that grow expoſed to the Sun upon the Sides of Moun- 
tains, is of an exceeding ſweet Taſte, but when perfectly fer- 
mented and grown fine in the Cafk, it has a prateful and 
acrimonious Acidity. Other Wines which are not thorough- 
hy fermented, but E. their Fermentation checked; keep their 

w 


eetneſs, but very eafily relapſe into a Fermentation, and 


when it is finiſhed turn acid. That Aloes and Colocynth, by 
Fermentation, loſe their Bitterneſs, is an Obſervation of We- 
delius, Ack. Lipſ. 1686. e 4 | | 
6. Fermentation alſo produces a new Smell, "Taſte, and Vir- 
ye, which are properly called us. Even Meal, Sugar, and 
Honey, produce ſomething that is acid, warm, and rich. 

7. Fermentation generates theſe Spirits either from a Matter 
which was before of a different Nature, or from the Oil of 


A Lo 


the Plant. This laſt is indeed very probable, . But then 
al 


which of the Oils have they their Origin? Almog 
Chymiſts ſay, from their effential-Oil. But by what a 
riment they are able to determine this, I own, * 
prehend; for the Spiritus Rector, which forms the ,o* 
Oil, is loſt in the Fermenting. In fermented Matter = 
of its Spirit by Diſtillation, there remains a confideral 5 
tity of Oil; and yet I could never excite a new Ferme 
in the Reſiduum, nor by any Art extract more ſuch g. 
from it. In every fermentable Subſtance, therefore, they 
naturally only a certain Part which is diſpoſed for the w 
ration-of Spirits, in a determinate Quantity, by Ferment 
But there is yet another Thing which deſerves Conf 
and that is, that the fineſt and moſt thoroughly ſer 
Wine generates white Tartar, which is full of a — 
flammable, and moſt penetrating Oil, and yet you cn k 
chymical Operation produce inflammable Spirits from 4 
you can abundantly from the Wine. Hence it appear; 
the Matter which is convertible into theſe Spirits by bh 
mentation, is of a ſingular Nature. But as Ferme k 


thus productive of theſe Spirits, is every where at Wi 
ele "' 


there muſt of Conſequence be vaſt Quantities of th 
generated, which are either conſumed by Animals, or d 
pated into the Air, The Saliva, Blood, and Urine « 1; 
mals, who —— uſe theſe Spirits, hardly, indeed, 4 
any Spirits in Diſtillation ; but then there is never wantigy 
in Nature proper Matter for producing more, let wa k 
mentation come in to its Affiſtance, But Fermentatin p 
nerates alſo ſomething ſaline ; ſince an Acid is her 
duced which is conſiderably volatile, though leſs fo tay 
Spirit. Thus from Vinegar there riſes a volatile Ac à 
ſomewhat pinguious Salt, which the unfermented Mate d 
not afford. The Spirits themſelves which are genera 
Fermentation, have ſomewhat in them of this volatik kd 
Hence the Oils, and acid Salts of fermentable Bodies, iy 
to be attenuated, rendered volatile, and united by Fernay 
tion, and to be confumed in a certain Quantity, Thuil 
diſtil unfermented Roſemary with Water, I obtain a(l 
which has the true Smell and Taſte of the Roſemary, al; 
milky Water impregnated with the ſame Qualities, [Ik 
ment it with Honey, and then diſtil it before the Fermentuy 
is compleated, it affords a white, thick, opake, pinguia6 
tiled Water, richly endued with the Virtues of the Ro 
together with ſome Oil ſwimming at the Top, though 
ſmaller Quantity than before. But if it be firſt compleaht 
mented, and aſterwards diſtilled, you draw off an excellent 
lucid Spirit of Roſemary, that will mix with Water, all 
endued with great medicinal Virtues ; but the former & 
tial Oil appears no longer. 

8. This Spirit produced by Fermentation, which paint 
the Oil, becomes by this Operation more volatile than 
ter itſelf ; whereas the eſſential Oil, before the Open 
was not fo volatile as Water; but the Vegetable miglt 
a gentle Heat, be deprived of all its Water, no Oil ale 
with it, 719 1 


XXIII. The Circumſtances neceſſary to a ſuccekii 
mentation are principally theſe : 


1. It is requiſite that the fermenting Liquor ſhould 
at Reſt, that the Cruſt which forms itſelf at the Top mk 
intire ; for to be continually ſtirring, and mixing it 
Liquor underneath, prevents a perfect Fermentation. 

2. There muſt be a free Ingreſs and Egreſs of the c 
Air, which muſt alſo be intimately mixed with the fern 
Matter, by treading, kneading, or preſſing, otherwiſe de 
ment2tion will not proceed. | . 

3. A Degree of Heat between forty, and at moſt «ip 

4. The Spring and Autumn in particular, are faid to ö 
this Operation, when thoſe Vegetables are in Flow. 
which the Wine was made. Hence the Wine of Grape 
puted to grow foul, and eaſily ferment again, when tf 
in Bloſſom, . 


XXIV. The Checks to Fermentation, by which #4 
impeded after it is began, or intirely topped, are as fol: 


1. The acid Vapour of burning Sulphur long 
in a conſiderable Quantity, with that Air which 
above the fermenting Liquor. For if a Veſſel 5 
penetrated and replete. with this Vapour, receives "4; fill 
ing Liquor, and the upper empty Part be afterwa pw 
the fame Vapour, and carefully ſtopped, Jou wil Pr 
farther Fermentation, which, after ſome Time, 9) Te 
by proper Means and reſtrained by the ſame Fun® | 
fie follows from mixing a large Quantity of Aku, | 
with the fermenting Matter. The Acids of A 
Salt, Sulphur, and Vitriol, prevent. Fermentati ©, | 
fame Time ſpoil the Liquots. en 
2. Alcaline Salts. alſo, if they are mied in bf 
tics with fermenting- Liquors, excite for the Pf, 
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ble Efferveſcence, but that ſoon ceaſing leaves the 
urine eres Agitation, its Nature being fo ut- 
u0 


deſtroyed, that it can ſcarcely be afterwards raiſed to a 


- her tends to Putrefaction. Hence it ap- 
1 a greater Obſtacle to Fermentation 


the former deſtroying or ſuffocating all the Acid. 


5 


Acids, 


kerefore, 3 ; WE . . . h 
i tirely abſorbent of Acids, if mixed wit 
. 4 33 Quantity, after a ſhort Struggle 


Efferveſcence, put a Stop to this Operation; Chalk, Crabs- 


Coral, Pearls, Oy ſter-ſhells, Iron, Lead, and Tin, have 


2 the Veſſel fo cloſely, thad nothing can paſs 


S ided the Veſſel be ſo ftrong as not to be burſt 
j | og Crepe included Liquor. his is evident in 
* Ale put into very ſtrong Bottles, where the Admiſſion 

Air converts the Fermentation, ſo long ſuffocated, and pre- 
ed, into the moſt violent Efferveſcence, and diſcovers a pro- 
us collected Force. The fame Thing happens alſo in 
, for there is a conſtant Struggle and Renitency between 
ermenting Body and its containing Veſſel. 1 
A great Degree of Cold deſtroys all Fermentation, for 
r thirty-ſix Degrees of Heat it will hardly make any Pro- 


| | Nor is too much Heat a leſs Obſtacle to it, which, if it 
eds ninety Degrees, rather diffipates the active Principles of 
nentables, than aſſiſts and quickens them. Hence an Ex- 
jon under a greater Degree of Heat inſpiſſates Fluids to a 
ree of Denſity, unfit for Fermentation. Boiling has a 
quicker Effect fo that the richeſt Juice of Grapes, which 
hardly be kept from fermenting, will by quick Boiling loſe 
ts Diſpoſition to ferment, and be converted into a Maſs 
will reſt for Years without Alteration, 
The Separation of the elaſtic Air, by Means of Boyle's 
pump, during the Abſence of which, this fermentative Mo. 
GS intirely ceaſes, 
Laſtly, an extraordinary Condenſation of the ſame Air 
the fermentable Matter abſolutely prevents both the Be- 
ing, and Progreſs of Fermentation. 


V. Afer Liquors thoroughly fermented have been kept 
Time in a cool Place, together with their F lowers, and 
„ and in Veſſels very cloſely ſtopped, and pretty full, and 
dis Means having acquired more Spirits are proper for Dif. 
ion, it is adviſeable to ſti them about, and mix them 
beir Lees, for they will then give out their Spirits in 
preater Abundance, But then you ought to take Care that 
Lees in Diſtillation do not ſubſide to the Bottom of the 
and being there condenſed and burnt, affe& the whole Li- 
with an Empyreuma, For this Reaſon the Liquor muſt be 
ſtirring with'a Stick, till it is ready to boil, by which 
Is the Lees being equally mixed, and afterwards kept in 
on by the Heat, there will be a perfect Mixture of the 
er Parts with the thinner. By this Method then you will 
n the Spirits, as well from the Fæces, as the Liquor itſelf, 
will in the beſt Manner provide againſt an Empyreuma. 
If the Liquors have reſted forme Time before the Diſtilla- 
ttere is les Danger of their aſcending in Flatulencies, 
ung out of the Still; whereas, if you go about to diſtil 
they are juſt fermented, the Impetus of Fermen- 
that fill remains often carries them up when they come 
nolently, and ſo diſturbs the whole Operation. At the 
Nuts therefore; it is neceflary to proceed with Caution, 
XVI. An Empyreuma is prevented: | 


” we the Bottoni and Sides of the Still with ſome 
Matter, before you pour in the Li 6 

by conſtantly ſtirring the — till the — Heat 

4s thorough Mixture, and 16. prevents the thicker Parts 

Ny ing and ſticking to the Bottom. ; 

| . more prevents an Ambuſtion or Empyreuma, than 

4 N briſkly in the Still, and immediately after pouting 
Jeor at once; for then the hot Vapour filling the Ca- 
* i, hiader the fermented Liquor from gathet- 


the middle Liquor, and the Mother, which were firſt 
ſtinguiſhed, are very ca 
— extract good Spirits. | . 
hben your Liquor is heated t6 ſuch 4 Degree, as 
Jou mult beware of the firſt Impetus. 
* ys againſt, by leaving the Still one third emp- 
i; > he Aperture of the Still with a thin Cloth, 
mne, . de Head, and then mariaging the Fire in 
the 1 the Drops ſhall fall ick one after ano- 
It j auger your Diſtillation K. on ſafely, and 
e fomewha, nd for ſome Times jt may with due Cau- 
us Manner "creaſed, fo as to obtain in the moſt com- 
indeed, = the Spirits. The thinner, and purer Li- 
Mead, Wine, and old Berr, do not require ſo 


much Caution; but in farinaceous Subſtances, diſtilled after 4 
perfect Fermentation, you cannot be too careful, The former 
you may at once venture to difti} in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Spirits ſhall almoſt run through the Worm in a full Stream. 
XXIX. In the Diftillation of fermented Subſtances in the 
Manner deſcribed, there firſt comes over an acrid, heating, and 
pungent Liquor, of a very particular penetrating Taſte, called 
Spiri tucus, and of an extremely active and volatile Nature, in 
which it is exceeded by very few Bodies ; for a pure alcaline 
Spirit that flies off in Fumes from Tin, Glauber's Spirit of 
Nitre, and his Spirit of Sea-ſalt, and a pure volatile alcaline 
Salt, are all that are known to have a greater Degree of Vola- 
tility, This Liquor, when it is very much heated, readily 
takes Fire upon the Application of Flame to it, and will almoſt 
totally conſume. Taken internally, it cauſes Drunkenneſs, 
Stupor, and Apoplexy. In a moderate Doſe it wonderfully raiſes 
the Spirits. It very ſpeedily heals Punctures, Dilacerations, 
and Pains of the Nerves. All animal and vegetable Subſtances 
put into it, are intirely preſerved from Putrefaction, only ſome- 
what altered in their Colour. If you diſſolve a little of the 
fineſt Sugar in it, when it is not perfectly free from Water, 
the pellucid Liquor thus made, preſerves the moſt tender Bodies. 
Tf it is diluted with Water, and then uſed warm as a Fomenta- 
tion, with Sal Ammoniac and Vinegar, there is nothing, per- 
haps, that more effectually reſolves Coagulations, diſcuſſes in- 
ſpiſſated Humours, prevents the Spreading of a Gangrene, and 
cauſes a Separation of the unſound Parts, or dries up a Defluxion 
of thin Humours more effectually. This Liquor is called Spirit 
of Wine, and that Part of it which comes over the very firſt, is 
called the Precurſor, 3 | 

XXX. When this Spirit is all drawn off, if you urge the Re- 
ſiduum with the ſame F ire, in the ſame Veſſels, you will ob- 
tain a Fluid which is leſs volatile, acetoſe, acid, aſtringent, 
cooling, nauſeous, and feetid. At the Bottom will remain 
ſome thick Fæces, which by no Means nor Method can ever 


be brought to ferment again, and yield new Spirits, though - 


from the Conſiſtence of them one would expect it. But if 
you expoſe this Reſiduum to a very ſtrong Fire, you may draw 
from it a fœtid, empyreumatical Oil, 

XXXI. If the Lees of any fermented Subſtance after Diſtil- 
lation are dried and burnt in an open Fire, they are convert- 
ed into ſalt Aſhes, from which may be obtained a ſub-alcaline; 
or alcaline Salt. Hence it evidently appears, that the moſt 
perfect Fermentation is not able to render volatile that Matter 
of Vegetables, which is fixed by being burnt, and which is con- 
vertible into an eſſential Salt by proper Operations before Burning: 


MEAL and MALT, worked together with a proper QUAaN= 
TiTY of Warts, ferment. 


I. Having premiſed the general Doctrine of Fermentation, it 
will be proper to give ſome Examples of it, that the Manner 
in which both Art and Nature proceed may be underſtood. 
Vou are then to obſerve, that there are two different Ways 
of Operation; by the firſt of theſe Beer, or Wine of Corn, is 
Prepared, and from thence Spirit of Wine; by the ſecond, a 
Spirit is drawn immediately from fermented Corn, in the ſame 
Manner as it is from Beer, In the fir Method, upon ground 
Malt you pour Water almoſt ſcalding hot, mix them well to- 
gether, and let them infuſe for three or four Hours; by which 
Infuſion the Malt will impregnate the Water with its floury 
Part, which would not have been effected by crude Meat. The 
Liquor then being drawn off from the Malt, muſt be boiled 
till it is reduced to a pro Thickneſs ; and this Decoction, 
in this State, is emollient, looſens the Belly, purges, cools, and 
refifts Inflammation. If, when this Liquor is cool, you mix 
with it ſome ſtrong Ale-yeaſt, or Grounds, and let it ſtand in a 
warm Place, in a Veſſel with the Bung-hole open; there will 
ariſe a violent F ermentation, which being quite compleated, 
the Liquor is immediately ſtrained eold through a Cloth, and 


gf Malt then is made ſufficiently bitter, boiled to a proper 
Thic 


kneſs, perſectly fermented, ſtopped up very cloſe, and put 
into a Cellar, and, after it has heen kept a conſiderable Time, 


Tacitus, de Mer. Germ, ſays, tho had a Liquor prepared from 
corrupted Barley, or Wheat, whith r:ſembled Wins. And accord. 
| ing 
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bdut may be accurately diſengaged 


ing to Aetius go, ſignifies Barley wetted, till it begins to ger- 
minate, and then dried together with the germinating Shoots. 
II. The ſame Thing is performed in another and more com- 
mon Way, as follows: They take of ground Malt fourteen 
Pounds, of Rye Meal ſeven, which are mixed and worked 
well together with hot Rain-water, till they are reduced to 
a Liquid of a moderate Thinnefs ; this they put in an oaken 
Caſk, which is placed in a wooden Cheſt, that it may keep 
in the Heat of Summer, Ir ferments briſkly enough, and they 


leave it to itſelf till the Cruſt, which during the Fermentation is 


formed at the Top, diſappears, and ſubſides to the Bottom. 
They then ſtop up the Caſk, and let it ſtand for ſome Time, 
till the Liquor at the Top becomes clear, and acidiſh, and 
at the Bottom there is collected a large Quantity of a fari- 
naceous Matter, not glutinous, but fit for Diſtillation. 


Marr and MEA fermented, and then diſtilled into 1Nn- 
FLAMMABLE SPIRITS and VINEGAR. 


I. Put a Pint of boiling Water into the Still, and make Fire 
enough to keep it in a State of Ebullition, and then pour in 
the Malt and Meal well fermented, taking Care firſt to ſhake 
and mix them very accurately, till the Still be two Thirds full. 
Then kindle a Fire, and at the ſame Time keep the Liquor 
continually ſtirring with a Stick, that the thicker Part may 
not gather at the Bottom, but the Whole continue as tho- 
roughly mixed as poffible, When it is grown ſo hot as to 
be Juſt ready to boil, fix on the Head, and manage the Fire 
in ſuch a Manner that the Head may be very hot, and the 
Spirit may diſtil pretty fait through the Worm. There 
comes out a clear, thin, ſpirituous Liquor. This muſt be watch- 
ed carefully, to obſerve how long it continues to come off, 
and muſt be kept by itſelf. 

II. This being quite drawn off, there riſes an acidiſh, diſ- 
agreeable, nauſeous, white Liquor, in which there is nothing 
of the warm, ſpirituous Taſte of the former, and which, if you 
draw it any farther, begins to grow fœtid. 


REMARK. 


This firſt Liquor is that which in the Hiſtory of Fermenta- 


tion is deſcribed under the Character of a Spirit produced by 
Fermentation. 


The DerURATION of the SpixITUous Liquors pro- 
duced by FERMENTATION, | 


I. Take any fermented Spirits that have been once diſtilled, 
fill a Still two Thirds full with them, and diftil them with a 
moderate Fire, fo as to make them come over in a conſtant, 
little Scream, or juſt to make the Liquor boil, There will firſt 
come off a very clear, thin, fragrant Liquor, of a ſpirituous 
Flavour. Often remove your Receiver, to taſte whether the 
fame Liquor till continues to riſe. When this ceaſes, change 
your Receiver, and keep this Spirit, which is called by the Chy- 
miſts Refified Spirit of Wine, by itſelf in Veſſels very cloſely 
ſtopped. The Spirits which come over firſt are always the 

| beſt. 

II. When, therefore, in the Progreſs of the Diſtillation, there 
come off acidiſh, white, and watery Liquors, they muſt be 
taken and ſet apart, that they may not mix with the. firſt. 
Theſe riſe in conſiderable Quantities, and go by the Name of 
a Phl:gm, containing but very little Spirit. J 

III. There remains in the Bottom of the Still a Liquor that is 
ſomewhat thick, opake, pinguious, acid, of a diſagreeable Smell, 


and perfectly aqueous with Reſpect to Spirits. When pure Wine 


is diſtilled in this Manner, this Liquor thus remaining is always 
red, and of a roughiſh Taſte, which Colour and Flavour are ow- 
ing principally to the oaken Caſks in which ſuch Sorts of Liquors 
are kept, where they extract the oily and reſinous Parts of the 
Wood; for when they are firſt diſtilled, they have neither that 


| Colour, Smell, nor Taſte, but acquire them by ftanding in theſe 


Veſſels, and get rid of them again by Rectification. 
6 REMARKS. 


I. Hence we underſtand the Method by which theſe Spirits 
may be ſo depurated as to be obtained at laſt almoſt pure and 
alone; for the oftener they are rectified in this Manner, the 
more ſimple they are, depoſiting in every Diſtillation a watery, 
acidiſh Phlegm : By this Means, however, though you have 
them gradually purer and purer, yet they will always retain 
ſome Water. | | 

II. Hence too we learn that the Spirit of Wine, fold com- 


9 in the Shops, under the Name of Brandy, conſiſts of 
four 


Firſt, the ſimple fermented Spirits; Secondly, a pure Water, 
which may be ſeparated from it alone ; Thirdly, a certain ace- 
toſe, fermented Acid, which -riſes in the firſt Diſtillation of 
Spirit of Wine, and pretty tenaciouſly remains united with it, 
from it; and, Laſtly, a 
ſmall Quantity of a ſomewhat fcetid Oil, which always diſco- 
vers itſelf upon mixing Spirit of Wine, ſimple or rectiſied, with 
a dry,fixed Alcali, or upon drawing the Spirit from the ſame by 
Diſtillation. And hence it has happened, that the Chy miſts, 


that the Spirit can never, by this Method, be abſclute 


in the following Manner: I took the Alcobol which riſes l 


loſe, I let th 1 ce of twelve H 
arts, intirely diſtin from one another: For it contains, Cloſe, I let them continue thus for the Spa 


then began the Diſtillation, and the two firſt Ouncꝰ K 
that came over I kept b f themſelves, leſt there wolle 
watery Vapour in the Tube 


very carefully ſtopped. Then I drawed off the reſt 45 w 
kept theſe aſt Spirits alſo by themſelves. Ie 1 
the Still a moiſt Salt, which attracted to itſelf dl 


AL e 


not ſofficiently attending to this in their Uſe 


. - . of comꝑioa as 
of Wine, have been ſurpriſed with Phænomena which "Ml 
not expect, and which were not fo properly Owing tg 100 
Spirit of Wine, as to other Bodies mixed with . 
theſe may be produced by dther Cauſes, whereas hae . 
the Effect of Fermentation alone. f 0 
III. There have been Authors of Note among the Om 
who obſerving an Acid almoſt conſtantly intermixeq Wy 
Spirits, have hence aſſerted, that theſe Soirits are acid. 2 
generated from an Acid. But if we conſult Reaſon whe 
it will perhaps appear otherwiſe : And certainly thoſe 7 
and {imple Spirits, when they are diſtilled from off a wil 
line Salt, are utterly void of all Acids that are kon 


and yet they are very good and genuine. I allow, hag 


bles, a d 


they are of a peculiar Nature, and like nothing elſe, 

IV. This Spirit. exalted to its ultimate Perfect. 
Method of ReQtification, will ſtill always con 
pounded, 


On, by > 
Linue 6 


ALCOHOL prepared from FERMENTED SRS yi 
any ADDITION, 


I. Take any fermented Spirit, eſpecially one that is nay 
and with a gentle Heat, not exceeding a hundred wn 
draw it half off in a tall, narrow, glaſs Cucurbit; tg 
that thus riſes firſt, treat again in the ſame Manner win 
clean Glaſſes, and repeat this, till the Reſiduum that is U 
the Cucurbit appears as ſtrong as that which is drawn af 
Spirit is what goes commonly by the Name of All 
and is looked upon as a moſt pure and ſimple Spirit the 
nothing heterogeneous, no not ſo much as any watery Pi 
mixed with it. "This was the Method made Ute of by tex 
tient Chymiſts: However, more exact Reſearches made h 
Chymiſts have diſcovered, that ſome Water ſtill remains 
cealed in theſe Spirits, and to this is owing the ill Succek dt 
Experiments, where Alcohol unmixed with Water is nel 
Beſides, this tedious Operation takes up a great deal of pra 
Time, for which Reaſon the induſtrious Chymiſts were u 
Reſt, till they had diſcovered ſome more expeditious ek 


preparing pure Alcohal, which they found might be done 
following Manner : 


IT. They contrived a Furnace, wherein a pretty lg! 
might be ſet in a Bath of Water, which could receive u 
than two hundred and fourteen Degrees of Heat. TI 
two Thirds of the Still with common Spirit of Wi 
fitted it with an Alembic that had a long, ſmall, wi 
Tube, which bent backwards, and had its Extremity i 
into the Mouth of a Worm. The Diſtillation then begin 

making the Water in the Bath boil, which makes the ut 
the Still boil more briſkly ; by which Means, the Spimi 
being able to riſe to ſuch a Height, and through ſo m 
Tube, will diftil by itſelf, fo long as there remains 20 d f 
the Liquor, But as ſoon as the pure Spirit ceaſes to come 
the watery Phlegm not being able to aſcend, the Dill 
will be finiſhed : And thus you will have, the firſt Tiws 
in two or three Hours, as much Alcohol as you could c 
the preceding Method in the Space of a Month. Nc 

therefore, ſhould be without this Apparatus, who has Us 
for a large Quantity of Alcohol in his chymical Operation. | 
on a nice Examination, however, it is found, that eien i 

Way, there was ſtill ſomewhat, though indeed 3 Wt 
Quantity, of Water, intermixed with the Alcobsl, \ 
Diſtillation, perhaps, might be carried up by the Spit, 

this Reaſon, I repeated the Diſtillation firſt with de 
alone in the ſame Furnace, and I had then an Aled, 
appeared with all the Marks of Purity, but yet ws 
retain ſome Water, Hence, therefore, I am induced u 


rated from the Water, though 'it muſt be acknowledgh 

the Quantity of Water that .remains after this 

as little as poſſible. / 
III. For this Reaſon, I afterwards performed the Dus 


Time in the Method deſcribed ; with this I filled a $i 
and added half a Pound of the pureſt, hotteſt, dryel; * 
Sea -ſalt; then putting on the Alembic, and making 


a gentle Heat, ſo as by no Means to make the iow, 


of the Alembic, or tb 
which would be eaſily brought away by theſe firſt os | 
The firſt two Thirds of the following Alcobvl | 1e& 


very clean, dry, glaſs Veſſel, and kept by themſche " 


„abel, and retained it fo. tenaciouſly, that though acted 
. = to ri 
mal er Planner, make any Alteration in the Alcohol, b 
" - rf, make an terat in e * 
b ef i, 'decauſe it 4 decrepitateg, and put in hot. 
4 Method, in a very ſhort Time, may be prepared the 
0 x Alcohol for any chymical Purpoſes, 
7 REMARKS. . "AE: 
ht to this ree of PetfeRion, is the lighteſt 
\ 8 2 he very thin, moſt 
totally inflammable, without producing any Smoke, or 
ſing any diſagreeable Smell whilſt it is burning; is exceed- 
u volatile, without leaving any Fæces; abſolutely immu- 
in Diſtillation; extremely expanſible by Heat; very eaſily 
ſed to Ebullition by Fire; of a very pleaſant Smell, and of a 
cular grateful Taſte. All the Humours of the human Bo- 
= weare acquainted with, it coagulates in an Inſtant, 
it the pure Water, and Urine, whilſt it hardens all the 
| Parts, and thus preſerves both from Putrefaction, or 
tancous Colliquation : It preſerves the Bodies of Inſects, 
\ Birds, and other Animals that are put into it, from Cor- 
jon, or Alteration, for Ages, if cloſely ſtopped : With 
ter, Vinegar, any acid Liquors, Oils, and pure, volatile, 
ine Salts, it ſuffers itſelf to be mixed, and that nearly with 
equable Mixture; and gummy and reſinous Subſtances it 
blues. So that we are acquainted with no Liquid, produced 
r by Nature or the Art of Chymiſtry, that is capable of 
g united with more Bodies than is Alcchol. But in a parti- 


Manner it proves an excellent Vehicle for the Spiritus 


ot of Vegetables, which by uniting with it may be extract- 
rom its proper Body, retained, and applied to medicinal, 
ther Uſes, The great Maſters of Chymiſtry, diſtinguiſhed 
he Title of Adepts, are ſuppoſed, in their Defcription of 

ificial Preparation of this perfe&t Alcohol, to have ſhadow- 
ut the Preparation of the Philoſophers Stone: But it is 
in, that this Alcohol owes its Origin to Fermentation alone, 
an be prepared in any other Manner whatever, 

In the human Body, by its Smell, Taſte, and Vapour, 
pnderfully quickens, gratefully affects, and invigorates the 
ul, natural, and vital Spirits, Nerves and Brain: Hence 
thilarates the Mind and Senſes, makes a Perſon briſk and 

and proceeding through various Degrees, at laſt cauſes 

kenne, which, as it here comes on very ſuddenly, ſo 
ile it goes off in the ſame Manner. The Blood, its Se- 
and other thin Juices it coagulates in an Inſtant, and 
being drank imprudently, it is ſaid to have killed Perſofs 
te Spot. Applied externally, it dries, and corroborates the 

, and coagulates the Fluids contained in them, where- 
it can penetrate, The Extremities of the Nerves where it 
each it inſtantly dries, contracts, and deprives of all Senſe 

otion, Hence it appears, how imprudently, and often, 
unhappily, Alcohol, either pure or impregnated with aro- 

Pirits, Camphire, or the like, diſſolved in it, and order- 

de applied hot, and inforced with Friction, is made uſe of 

Fomentation in chirurgical Caſes. I would adviſe, therefore, 
cautious upon theſe Occaſions, leſt under a ſpecious Pretence 

nihcation, Calefaction, Reſolution, Diſſipation, and Reſto- 

of Agility, you obtain no other Effects than what I juſt 
aſcrided to theſe Spirits. In Wounds, Ulcers, and other 

Diforders, pure Alcohol performs the very ſame Thing, 
vagulates, dries, and burns the Nerves. It is true indeed, 

s irom the Nerves all Senſe of Pain; but then at the ſame 
| It deſtroys all their Uſe. And it has the ſame Effect, 

We Punctures or Dilacerations of the ſame Parts, It 
| 2 at once by contracting the Veſſels, and coagula- 

ood, where it is applied, but with the concomitant 
es juſt mentioned. Hence, therefore, it is a very 

. md often an excellent Remedy in theſe Caſes, though 
1 with ſome Inconveniences. 5 
"wy what has been ſaid then, we learn what Effet 
f has upon animal or vegetable Subſtances immerſed 
wor it diſſolves into itſelf; and extracts whatever is oily 
Tn i Whence the beco 
ini In this Manner the Preparations of the Parts 

Ve often been obſerved to be changed: And aro- 
Cauſe, 3 Leaves, and Fruits are thus affected from the 
| mall Birds in their Feathers, and other little 


il 
adde an thoroughly penetrated by it, and then taken 


br Agee external. Air, may de kept in their proper 
| edicina] Hig very great: Advantage 
den by w nmory, becaiſe: they afford lively and certain 
ince dach they may be known. | 185 a 

dam in which ae infinite, and oftentimes very inviting, 
| . "UM Chymiſts and other Artificers ſtand in need 


t of ' boiling Water, it would not part with 
= ſe with the Alcohol, Nor does the Salt, pre- 


of the true and pureſt Alcohol, the leaſt Remainder of Water 
rendering the Operation unſucceſsful, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
we ſhould have ſome Marks by which we may be able to 
diſtinguiſh, whether our Alcohol be pure or not: The principal 
of theſe are, | : | 


. If the ſuppoſed Alcohol contains any Oil diffolved in it, and 
ſo equably diſtributed through it, that it is no. Ways perceptible, 
then upon the Pouring of Water into it the Mixture will grow 
white, and the Oil will ſeparate from the Alcohol. 

2. If any Thing of an Acid lies concealed in Alcohol, a little 
of it mixed with the alcaline Spirit of Sal Ammoniac will 
diſcover the Acid by an Efferveſcenee, for otherwiſe there would 
be only a ſimple Coagulation, 

3. If there be any Thing of an Alcali intermixed, it will 
appear by the Efferveſcence excited by the Affuſion of an A- 
cid: And as for other Salts, they are ſeldom found in it. 

4. But it is a Matter of greater Difficulty to diſcover whether 
there be any Water intermixed with it ; and therefore Chy- 
miſts have contrived certain Methods, by which this may be aſſo 
determined. The firſt was the repeated. bour of ſo many 
Diſtillations, which they thought ſufficient Grounds for them to 
preſume that ere in Poſſeſſion of pure ſimple Spirits, without 
the Admixture of any Phlegm ; but, as I took Notice before, 
I could never by this Method obtain pure Alcohol; but it would 
to the laſt retain ſomething of Phlegm. Secondly, they put ſome 
Alcohol into a very clean, dry Spoon, and, heating it, ſet it on 
Fire in a Place were there was not the leaft Wind, and if after 
the Alcohol was burnt out, there was no Moiſture left in the 
Spoon, they pronounced it pure Alcohol, Some more curious 
Perſons, however, by other Experiments, diſcovered, that by 
the Action of the Flame, the Water that lay concealed in the 
Alcohol, might be diſperſed into the Air, and conſequently that 
the Abſence of Water in the Spoon, after the Conſumption of 
the Alcohol, was no certain Proof, that there was none contain- 
ed in it, before it was ſet on Fire. In the third Place there- 
fore, they took ſome of the beſt Gun-powder, and ying it 
very carefully put a little of it into a clean and very dry Spoon, 
and poured ſome Alcohol upon it, which being heated, they juſt 
ſtirred it in the very Surface, and letting it burn down in a very 
quiet Place, if the Powder continued dry enough to take Fire 
by the Flame when juſt ſpent, they concluded that the Alana 
hol was pure : But againſt this Experiment there lies the ver 
ſame ObjeQion as againſt the former, Theſe two laſt Me- 
thods, therefore, when they ſucceed, demonſtrate, that the AI. 
cabol is in a very great Degree, but not abſolutely free from Wa- 
ter. In the fourth and laſt Place, therefore, there has been 
another Way diſcovered, by which it may be certainly known 
whether Alcohol contains any Water or not, which is this: Take 
a chymical Vial, with a long narrow Neck, the Bulb of which 
will hold four, or ſix Ounces of Alcohol. Fill this Two-thirds 
full with the Alcohol you intend to examine, into which throw 
a Dram of the pureſt and drieſt Salt of Tartar, coming very 
hot out of the Fire ; then mix them by ſhaking them together, 
and ſet them over the Fire till the Alcobol is juſt ready to boil. 

Being thus ſhaken and heated, if the Salt of Tartar remains per- 


fectly dry, without the leaſt Sign of Moiſture; we are ſure 


that there is no Water in this Alcohol. By intermixing this 
Salt of Tartar, I have been enabled to diſcover Water in what 
has been taken for the beſt of Alcohol: For I took ſome Alcohol, 
which had burnt intirely away, and had ſet Fire to Gun-pow- 
der, and upon putting ſuch an alcaline Salt ints it, I perceived 


by the Moiſture it acquired, that there was ſtill ſome Water in 


it: And again, I took ſome Alcohol, in which there was a fix- 


ed Alcali that had remained dry for a long Time, and was 


ſtill ſo, when I juſt put a Drop or two of Water to it, and 
though the Salt had continued very dry ſo long, it ſoon after 
grew moiſt from ſo ſmall a Quantity of Water, and appeared 
in oily Streaks running down the Sides of the Glaſs, | 

- Hence the ſingular Nature of Alcohol is abundantly deter- 
mined by its individual Properties; eſpecially if to what has 
i ſaid you add this Obſervation, that ſuch an Akobol is not 
viſible whiltt it diſtils through the Alembic: For it neither 
forms dewy Drops like Water, nor runs down in Striæ like 
ſtrong Spirit of Wine, but. it is quite inviſible ; which Property 
was not unknown to the ancient Chymiſts as evident! appears 


by their Writings, This, then, is the ultimate Effect of Fer- 


mentation, for it is ſcarce” poſſible to carry this Alcohol to any 
greater Perfection, or, indeed, to make any Alteration in it. 


The PRonveriox of ALcorot by Al cALIE«S. 


I. Becauſe a good Quantity of pure Alcabol is often wanted 
on a ſudden, when there is no chymical Apparatus ready for 
preparing it, and, the Purpoſe may well enough be anſwered, 
though there ſhould, by Chance, fothe fixed Alcali-be mixed 
with the Liquor, the Induſtry of the a has found out 
the following Method of preparing it: To common Spirit of 
Wine they pour a third Part of its Weight of the pureſt and 
drieſt Pot - aſh, which preſently ſinks to the Bottom. mo ſha- 
king the Veſſel, the Salt Ry grows nioiſt, and begins 
LS rr ww 
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eo diſſolve at the Bottom, whilſt a thin red Liquor fwims at the 
Top; and the more they are ſhaken, the greater is the Diſ- 
folution underneath, and the Separation upwards; nor is it ever 

le to make them mix, but as ſoon as ever they come to 


reſt, they immediately collect themſelves into two perfectly di- 


ſtinct Strata. And here the ſtronger the Spirit of Wine is, the 
greater will be the Quantity of the upper Liquor; and ſo on 
the contrary. | | ; | 
II. Let the Veſſel reſt for ſome Time, that the Liquors may 
become intirely feparated, and then by a gentle Inclination of 
the Veſſel pour off the upper Liquor into another clean, dry 
Cucurbit, taking as much Care as you can, that none of the 
lower runs in with it. At the ſame Time let there be 

a fixed, alcaline Salt, very well dried by the Fire, and let it be 
put, while it is yet hot, into the Cucurbit, which contains the 
firſt Spirit that has been once already drained of its Water, Let 
them be ſhaken r, the Cucurbit being ſtopped, for 


a confiderable Time, and you will perceive the dry Salt to con- 


tract a little Moifture ; you are then to perſiſt in ſhaking them 
together, till you obferve that no more of the Salt will be diſ- 
folved, bur that there- fwims at the Top a red limpid Liquor, 
which will be fo much the purer, as the alkaline Salt was drier 
and hotter, - and the longer it was ſhaken Wſth the Liquor. 
This done, pour off the Liquor into a tall dry Bolt-head, and 
caft therein a little more of the drieſt and pureſt alcalin- Salt, 
as hot as may be, and fet them in an hundred Degrees of Heat, 
ſhaking them about very frequently ; and if the Salt does not 
then grow at All moift, the Alcohol will be perfectly freed from 
its Water; but then it will have a red Colour, a Tafte not 
fimple,” and a fomewhat diſagreeable Smell, and by its Effer- 
veſcence with Acids, and its lixivious Taſte, will evidently 
diſcover the Preſence of a latent Alcali. 

In this Operation there always appears a pinguious Oil, 
which ſeparates itſelf from the Spirit of Wine, or the Pot-aſh, 
or perhaps from both, and has a ſœtid Smell. Befides, the fixed 
Alcali here uſed, by abſorbing and uniting with itſelf the Acid 
which was in the Spirit of Wine, is altered in its Nature, and 
at laſt becomes a compound and pretty volatile Salt. Here I 
found, that when this Salt had been frequently uſed, and ſtill 
dried after every Operation, it became at laſt almoſt of-the Na- 
ture of the Terra Foliata Fartari, and intirely unfit for any 
Purpoſe, where there was required a fixed Alcali. 

III. Alcohol, thus prepared, and diftilled in a Cucurbit, over 
a gentle Fire, becomes ſufficiently pure, and fit for almoſt all 
Purpoſes that require a fimple Alcohol. It is true indeed, there 
will be ſomewhat ſubalcal:ſcent ſtill united with it, though this 
too may be removed, by cautiouſly adding a few Drops of Oil 
of Vitriol before the DiftiBation, and proceeding fo long as there 


is any Efferveſcence extited, and no longer; for if you then 


diftil it, your Acabal is reckoned to be pure. 

IV. Hence alſo it appears, that the Separation of Al- 
cohol is not ſo eaſy as fome People pretend: For in Diſtillation 
there is a ſome what acid, and a watery Liquid, which intimate- 
ly adheres to the Spirit, and which cloſely unites itfelf with the 
Alrali that is added to it: Therefore, we need not be ſurpriſed, 
that ſome very curious Experiments, which require the pureſt 
Alcohol, do fo feldom fuccted. And hence it is plain, that an 


anlldcaline Salt will often properly diſpoſe Alcohol for particular Ope- 


rations, either as it frees it from its Water, Acid, and Oil, or 
as it impregnates it with an alcaline Quality, and thus improves 
its diſſolving Power. We muſt have a due Regard, therefore, 


- to all theſe Conſiderations, before we can determine its Effects. 


Boer huav. Chym. : 


Thus I have traced the Preparation of Alcohol from the Vege- 
table from which it is generated, through all the ſucceeding 
Proceſſes neceſſary for its Production. And becauſe all vinous 
Liquors borrow their intoxicating Qualities, and all their Pro- 
perties wherein they differ from other Fluids, from the Alcohol 
which reſides in them, I ſhall make ſome Remarks, with Re- 
ſpect to the Uſes generally made of them in common Life, 

Firſt, then, as vinous Liquors have Eſſects upon animal Bo- 


dies, nearly allied to thoſe of the Gas Sylveſtre, or incoercible 


Spirit which flies off from fermenting Liquors, it ſeems near 
a Certainty, that fermented Liquors inebriate, and produce all 
their deleterious Effects by a Portion of this Gas Sylveſtre re- 
fiding in them; | | - 4 

\ Hence appears the Imprudence, I ſhould rather ſay Madneſs, 
of thoſe who take into their Stomachs large Quantities of a 
Fluid ſtrongly impregnated with the moſt ſubtile and penetrating 


. Poiſon known in Nature, and which we find' by daily Experi- 
ence never fails to diſorder, and if perſiſted in, to deſtroy the 


animal Machine. The' Fre of this Practice is amazing, 
and would ſcarcely be credible, if it was not common. I 
ſhould think myſelf happy, if any Thing I could fay would 

the leaft Check to this beſtial Crime, to which it is aſtoniſhing 
there ſhould be any Temptation, for I am fatisfied, that this 


alone deſtroys more Lives than the Accidents of War, added to 
all the Diſtempers with which Providence has thought proper to 


_ afffiitMankind; and it is very remarkable, that beſides the 


* 


oned Solution, but rather prevent it. Every one that ks 


rous Furniture for a Cloſet, particularly as there is ond 


l 


* 
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Difſtempers produeed by drinking ſpirituous Liquors, an ba 
Uſe of theſe renders all Diſeaſes hom other Cauſes n., 
ficule to cures; ©) fd max d 
It is certain, that, fermented Liquors, are deletericys, f 
portion to their Strength, that is, in Proportion to the nth, 
Spirit or Gas they contain. However, though ſmall Ja bn 
Liquors do not immediately manifeſt their Effet; N 
it is not to be doubted, but that an habitual Uſe gf, % 
muſt in the End induce an Alteration in the Conti fn 
Difadvantage. I am ſenſible, a Habit of drinking the * 
renders them ſome what neceſſary, and makes it difficy) 12 
them off, and fometimes even dangerous. It is — 
great Imprudence in People of Condition, to inure-thei dl 
dren to the Uſe of Wine, and other fermented Liqu 
their moſt tender Years. | % iy 
If we confider Alcohol as acting upon the Stomach och 

at the ſame Time reflect upon what is obſerved above with f 
ſpect to its Operation on the Nerves, which is, chat it ag 
contracts them, and deprives them of all Senſation and My 
we ſhall readily perceive, that if taken in the Stomach, wa 
is empty eſpecially, they muſt neceſſarily, by their proper k 
on, take away that Senfation which we call Hunger, ws 


ſolutely neceſſary to the Digeſtion of the Aliment. Joch 
Inconveniencies ariſing from the internal Uſe of Ally i » 
be added, that it coagulates animal Juices, and conſequent] 
the Fluids it finds in the Stomach, I mean, thoſe Fluid wy 
are ſeparated in the Glands of the Mouth, Fauces, and 
mach, and which are defigned by Nature to promote the 
tion of the Aliment 5; now when theſe are coagulated, and 
dered viſcid, they are utterly unfit to promote the abu nm 


a Perſon, much habituated to drinking Drams, take 2 Vaal 
muſt have obſerved him to diſcharge from his Stomach g 
Quantities of a viſcid roapy Jelly. | 

If we conſider ſpirituous Liquors. as a Solvent of the 
ment, we ſhall find it ſo far from being fit to promote ths] 
lution, that it greatly contributes to prevent it, for it h 
animal and vegetable Subſtances, and hinders their Suu 
the Stomach, for the very fame Reaſons, that it prevent 
Putrefaction out of it. 

It would be well if ſpirituous Liquors bad any Virws 
make Amends for the Havock and Deſtruction they make 
World. And, to do them Juſtice, I believe, that rough 
red Wines may be of Service for bracing up a relaxed li 
=P promoting Digeſtion vitiated by an accidental Lai 

ns ſubſervient thereto ; and that the more penetnd 
white Wines, well diluted, may be of Service as Medicins 
particular Cafes are taken Notice of under the Article Ati 
from Hippocrates, and are alſo mentioned under the ſcrenll 
orders wherein they are uſeful. - 
But with Reſpect to any Thing more ſpirituous tha Vi 
there is fcarcely any Caſe wherein they can be of ſul 
Service to compenſate for the great Miſchief they pe 
inſomuch that every Perſon who drinks a Dram, ſerm 
guilty of a greater Indiſcretion, than if he ſet Fire to his 
and for the ſame Reaſons, Cordial-waters are the molt d 


like Faſcination in them, which obliges the Poſſeſſor u 
Uſe of them, to the Deſtruction both of Health and In 

On this Account, I cannot forbear admiring the get 
dom of Mahomet, who has ſtrictly forbid his Fallowen it 


mentations defigned to reſolve Inflammations, wheth«® 
CSS 
Wine uſed as a Fotus, or applied externally, cool, | 
lays the Heat of the Parts, notwithſtanding it wan! 
internally. Spirit of Wine does the ſame. Pliny he 
the Nature of Wine to warm the Viſcera taken inten 
to cool externally applied. Harris Diſſert. Chu. N 
Hippocrates ſays, that Ulcers ſhould be walhed Vii 
but Wine. Galen, L. 3. Mathodi, Cap. 4. fo, u 
beſt Medicament for Ulcers. Dioſcorides ſays, 1 
Lana ſuecida, is a good Application for Wounds and ln, 
tions, Dr. Harris from his own Experience ww 
linnen Gloths dipped in warm Spirit of Wine, 
Burns front ſealding Water, melted Pitch, Fute, 
powder, better and ſooner than all other A Prop 
gives an Inſtance of a Boy that was blinded by 3 5 
falling into bis Eye, and of another blinded by 911 
who both recovered their Sight the very next Df 
of warm Spirit of Wine. Narri Diſert. C 
Dr, Hartis alſo affirms, chat warů Wineis %% 
tion for Wounds, Ulcers, and Inflammations Jule 
of the moſt ſenſible Parts, it are full of Nerves * 


_— 


. 
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4 as the Fingers and Toes, where Inciſions and 


Ares often cauſe great Pain, and endanger a Mortifica- 

te ignotant generally of Surgery, unleſs 

he 1 ils — Toe practiſes it amongſt them, ſoment 
Pounds and waſh them with Wine ſucceſsfully, 1 

— *will ſometimes happen from unſkilful Cutting 


‚ T eſpecially if they are exaſpe- 
8 — 4 Plaiſters Berit * Wine and Theria- 


. and | ne 
. in ſuch Caſes. Harris * Chyrurg. 
irit of Wine uſed as a Fotus for a ſufficient 1 ime, and up- 


repeated, extinguiſhes the Heat of an Ery- 
* — other Fotus whatever, whether the 2 


; us, true, and genuine, or ſpurious, more 
gr 2 in the Fleſh. Harris Diſſert. Ghyrurg. 
— Uous Pains in Wounds and Ulcers are cured by a 
J of Spirit of Wine. Harris Differt. Chyrurg. 1 
Velicatories cauſe great Pains, and endanger a Mortifica- 
Fotus of Spirit of Wine will cure them. Harris Differt. 
rg. ur 
| zons cauſed by Veſicatories, which are attended 
2 and e blackiſh Colour, and which tend to 
rene, are eaſily cured by fomenting them with a linnen 
Toubled, and dipped in hot Wine, or Spirits of Wine, 
erward applying ſuch a Cloth wetted with Wine, or 
of Wine upon the 1. without Plaiſters, or unctuous Me- 
2 rit Di ert. rug. a 0 | 
hn wo * of Colic, which Women are ſubject to, 
ig extremely painful, and is ſometimes fixed on the right 
ſometimes on the left, below the Navel, without Vomit- 
Dr, Harris ſays this is cured in a Day's Time, or on the 
Day, by an Application of doubled linnen Cloth dipped in 
ot Spirits of Wine, and continued a long Time, even 

Narcotics are uſeleſs, or ſometimes noxious, Harris 


rurg. 

. — manly found of great Efficacy, in the Caſe 
tor mentions. As this Author was a Man of undoubt- 
rity, his Authority has the greater Weight. 

Leal is the beſt of Stiptics, for being received upon 
Tents, whilſt it is almoſt hot, and is preſſed upon a 
is Wound, and covered over with a Hogs-Bladder oiled, 
norrhage will preſently be ſtopped ; and the Dreſſings 
; kept on three Days, in which Time the bleeding Veſ- 
ally concrete together. Beerbaaue. 55 
o the Antiquity of Alcobal, thoſe who are ſollicitous a- 
piſing the Character of Homer, by attributing to him all 
Knowledge, are furniſhed with a very good Opportunity 
ing bim a moſt excellent Chymiſt. This great Author, 
z of the Wine with which Ulyſſes made Polyphemus 
ſays it was given him by Maron, and that it was ſo 
that though mixed with forty Times the Quantity of 
pet retained a great Fragrance, If this was not a poe- 
xagperation, Wine like this muſt be ſtronger than any 
known at this Day. But, in reality, we meet with no- 
like Spirit of Wine before the thirteenth Century, when 
us takes Notice of it, And ſome little Time after, Ar- 
ide Villa Nova mentions it in very high Terms, under 
tle of Aqua Vini. It is certain, that the thirteenth and 
nth Centuries were remarkable for many conſiderable 
ries ; but as the Tree of Knowledge brought Death 
iy into the World, fo the Period above-mentioned, toge- 
ich an Increaſe of Knowledge, introduced Gun- poder, 
k, and Brandy, the moſt pernicious of the three by ma- 
res. | 21 
at Set of Alchymiſts in general, who acquired the Name 
, ſpeak much of Spirits of Wine, as a Thing uſed in 
Puration of their ſecret Menſtruums; and hence Weiden- 
= of Opinion, that we only wanted the Preparation of 
philoſophical Spirit of Wine, in order to be let into 
T decretz. But Boerhaave ſeems inclined to think, the 
uch we are acquainted with anſwers the Characters of 
e by the old Chymiſts in every Reſpect, except that 
kad to Giflolve Salts, which ours will not do. Rut he 
2 Doubt, whether this depends upon our Ignorance of 
* or our Want of knowing their Method of pre- 

%, in order to render them thus ſoluble. 


conor, conſidered as a MENSTRUUM, diſſolves 


Al true vegetable Reſins. | 
lt Sorts of Gum Reſins. 
ue; volatile, Acalin- Falk: N 


dan fxed, Alcaline Salts, when rendered extremely dry. 

führ deen ä 
a, when opened by Alcalone Salts, 

| Bit Al conat will not act upon . Aa 

* "mpound Salts, as Sea-Salt, Nitre, and Sal Am- 


Au, ualels opened by Alcaline Salts, . 


flavum marinum quorumdam, 


gd Nor Earth, Mercury, Metals, Semimetals, Stones, nor 
ems. f 9925 

ALCOL. Vinegar. Rulandus. 

ALCOLA. The ſame as Aphtha, in the Phraſe of Avicens 
na. See APHTHA. | 
In the Language of Paracelſus, Acola is the Tartar, or Ex- 
crement of Urine, whether it appears in the Form of Sediment, 
Sand, or viſcous Mucilage. Hence | 
. ALCOLITA, is by this Author applied to ſignify Urine: 
2 | 

ALCOLISMUS. The Reducing any Subſtance to fine Par- 
ticles by Corroſion, or otherwiſe. Rulandus. 

ALCONE. Braſs. Rulandus. oy.) 

 ACOR. Burnt Copper, Rulandus, . | | 

ALCORE. A Sort of Stone, having Spots in it reſem- 
bling Silver. Rulandus. | 

ALCTE. 'awri, Erotian ſays this is the Name of a 
Plant mentioned by Hippocrates. Foeſius thinks he means dr, 
The Elder. | | 
ALCUBD, or ALumBaiR. Rulandus explains this Buty- 
rum crudum, crude Butter, which Johnſon, and Caftellus 
tranſcribe, without any farther Explanation. | 
OI ALCUR, or ALUZAR. ' Sulphur, Nulan- 

8 | 

ALCYONIUM, Beftard Spunge. Is a Sort of ſputigy Plant 
which is found in the Sea, or upon the Shore, or rather a Frotb 
of the Sea, which is hardened by the Heat of the Sun, and of 
different Shapes and Colours. nr ' 

What thoſe Bodies are, which the Greeks eall Alyonia, 
and whence they have their Original, has been a controverted 
Point among the Botaniſts, and is not yet decided. Pliny 
writes that they are the Neſts of ſome Sort of Birds, that build 
in the Sea, Imperatus would have them to be nothing but 
Bits of Straws and Hair conglobated into a Maſs by the Agita- 
tion of the Waters. Schrochius affirms they are produced of 
Reeds, and their Leaves, and that in ſeveral which he cut 
open, he found the very Plant, the Reed, rolled up and incloſed 
in the Middle, Dioſcorides reckons five Species. The fir 
is called ; 3 

Alcyonium durum, Offic. Alcyonium durum ſive primum Dioſ 
coridis Imperato, C. B. 368. Tourn. Inſt. 576. Alcyontum ſpun- 

iaſum Officinarum, J. B. 3. $16. Chab. 579. Raii Hiſt. 1, 

2. Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 654. Alcyonium fpongioſum Dieſcoridis, 

at. 11, Alqonium primum Di- 

oſcoridis, Cale. Muſ. 21. Alqyenium, ſeu corum ruſcum, Worin. 
48. HARD BasTARrD SUN GE. Dale. 

It reſembles in ſome Meaſure a Sponge; but it is hard, 
leavy, and of a ſour Taſte, and diſagreeable Smell, like a Fiſh : 
It is commonly found on the Sea Shore. Lemery des Drogues. + 

The ſecond is called .. a | * 
Furrago, Offic. Ariſtot. Farrago auſtralis, Alcyonium ſecumdum 
Dioſcoridis, C. B. Pin. 368. Yeficaria marina nigra, Farrago Arif 
totelis guorundam, J. B. 3. 818. Chab. 580. Dale. 
It is called by Lemery (Favage aftralis, C. B.) It is light, 
porous as a Sponge, and ſmells like the Alga. Lemery das 


mes. 
 Alegonitim wvermitulatum, Offic. Alcyonium vermitulare Impe- 
rati, C. B. 368. Aloyonium vermiculare, Imperat. 639, Hilk 
Oxon. 3. 654. Altyonizm tertium Diaſcoridis, Cxſalpin. 608. 
Alcyonium wvermiculatum pur pureum candidum, & flaveſcens, 
Tourn. Inſt. 576. VERMICULATE BASTARD SPUNGE, 
0 . | EK 
It is called by Lemery Milgſium. | | $13. 
It is in the Form of little Worms, of a purple Colour ; 
ſometimes white, and other Times yellow, and they give it 
the Name of Acyenium veriniculare. Lemery des Drag uss. 
Ahe eres Offc. Apes gelen Inperat, ] 
tan wn, Offic. Alcyonium m Imperati, J. 
B. 3. 87. Wal! iſt, 1, 82. Alcyonium ſtuppeſum, Imp. 640. 
Tourn, Joſt. 576. Agen Auppeſum diftum, Chab. 579. Al 
cyonium 148 vel quartum Dioſcoridis & Imperati, C. B. 
5% iſt. Oxon. 3. 654. THREADY BASTARD SPUNGE,. 
Ales * 


* 


"" Called by Lemery Aleyaniurs molle. It is light and foft, reſems 
bling greaſ - Wool —8 Og Lemery des * 
he itch is called 


, , "4 d 

Alcyanizon tuberoſum, Offic. J. B. 3. 817. Raii Hiſt. . 82. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. % 4. Alejonium tuberoſum” fils formd, Imp. 
641. Tourn. Inſt. 576. Algyonium forma fructis alicmius ficli, 
L585 TUBEROSE yp ec a SI 
* called b Lemery, leyonitum foraminoſum. It is ome- 
what like a 44 ſoft to the Touch without. Side, of a 
ſharp Taſte, Na and porous like the Pumice- 
ee 671 ; theſe, a great many other Kinds, 
They contain a great deal of Oil and Salt, ſome more than 
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compreſſed, 


falling off, the 


ak PREPARATION of ALCYONIUM. 
To calcine any Species of theſe Alcyonia, put them in an 


earthen Pot never burnt, with a little Salt, and having well luted 
the Mouth, ſet it in the-Furnace, and when the Pot is thoroughly 


- baked, take it out, and - + it is waſhed like the 


Cadmia. Dieſc. Lib. 5. Cap. 136. : 
All the Alcyonia are deterſive and diſcuſſive, and of an acrid 
Quality; but the Mileſian, or Vermiform, is the beſt ; where- 
fore, when it is burnt, it cures the Alopecia, and cleanſes the 
Skin from the Impetigo and Vitiligo. That with a ſmooth 
Superficies is the ſtrongeſt, as not — deterging, but excoria- 
ting; but that which is like greaſy Wool, is the weakeſt of all. 
Eginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 3. f 

The firſt. and ſecond Sort are proper for the Eryſipelas, the 
Ring-Worms, the Itch, the Leproſy, and all other Diſorders 
of the Skin, to take away Freckles from the Face, being ex- 
ternally applied in Poder, or in Decoction. 
I be third is eſteemed good to excite Urine ; to expel the 
Stone of the Kidnies and Bladder ; to remove Obſtructions of 


che Spleen, and for the Dropſy; it = be taken in Powder, 


or in Decoction. Being burnt, it es the Hair grow, if 
applied to the Part, mixed with a little Wine. 
The fourth is reſolvent. $ 
The fifth is proper to clean the Teeth, and if it is calcined 
with Saft, it makes a Depilatory, or Remedy to deſtroy Hair. 
Lemery des Drogues. 
ALDABARAM. A Name for the Seſamoide Bones of the 
Great Toe. See ALBADARA. See SESAMOIDAZ®A,. 
ALEC, or Al EH. Vitrial. Rulandus, Jobmſom. 
ALECHARITH. Mercury. Fohnſon. 


ALECTORIA, or Laeis ALzcToRivs, From ie, Pr 


a Cock. A Gem fabled to be found in the Stomach of a Cock, 
ſome ſay of a Capon, after it is four Years old. It is ſaid to 
be as clear as Cryſtal, or Rock-water, and about the Size of a 
Bean, Many chimerical Virtues are attributed to this Stone, 
as that it renders the Poſſeſſor rich, eloquent, and courageous, 
that it increaſes venereal Vigour, and procures Friends, If 
a Woman poſſeſſes it, ſome Authors aſſure us, that ſhe muſt 
of Neceflity be very beautiful and charming in the Eyes of the 
Men. Pliny fays, Milo of Crotona was invincible only be- 
cauſe he had this Gem in his Poſſeſſion, and carried it about 


him in his Combats. It has alſo, as it is reported, the Power 


of quenching Thirſt; and mitigating Heat, if held in the 

Mouth. Rulandus. Pliny. Gul. Menens, 
ALECTOROLOPHUS. A Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : 
Aleforolophos, Offic. Crifta galls, Ger. 912. Emac. 1071. 


| I 
Chab. 467. Mer. Pin. 31. Rivin. Irr. M. 92. Dill. Cat. Giff. 
80. Crifla galli fœmina, J. B. 3. 436. Buxb. 88. Crifta 


galli pratenſis humilior, coma fuſca, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 194. Pe- 
dicularis __ Crifia galli lutea, Park. Theat. 719. Raii Hiſt. 
T. 769. . 3- 284. Pedicularis pratenſis lutea, vel Criſta 
all, C. B. Pin. 163. Tourn. Inft. 172. Elem. Bot. 141. 
Yr Ind. A. 235. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 426. Pedicularis pratenfes 
tutea, Criſia galli, Herbariorum, Merc. Bot. 1. 57. Phyt. 
Brit. 89... YELLow 'RAaTTLE. Date. | 
Alectorolipbos, which among us goes by the Name of Creft 
(Crifta) has Leaves like a Cock's Comb, or Creſt, many in 


Number, a flender Stalk, and black Seed. Pliny, Lib. 21. 


Cap. 5. 92. | 
| 33 that this Herb is called Pedicularis for its poi- 
ſonous Qualities, and becauſe it infeſts the Meadows, and is an 
Enemy to Lice. On theC » Dodonzus calls it Pedicu- 
laris from its Effect, which is to breed Plenty of Lice upon the 
Cattle which'feed in the Paſtures where it grows. But to me 
the Leaves of this Plant ſeem, by their Furrows, to be very like 
the Back of a Louſe, and thence perhaps it took its Name. 
From a ſmall, white, ſingle Root, that ſends forth ſome col- 
lateral Sprays, and is not deep in the Ground, there ſhoots up a 
Stalk, for the moſt Part ſingle, a Foot high, ſtiff, ſmooth, 
ſquare, ftrait, ſlender, light, oftentimes variegated with black 
Spots and Streaks, and towards the Top of a purpliſh Colour. 
It is divided into ſeveral Branches, which Rand oppoſite, and 
| by two Leaves, without Pedicles, wide at the 


are 
Baſe, and growing narrower by Degrees, to the yery Top, of 
a Finger's . indented at the Edges, re- 
ſembling a 's Comb, a remarkable Vein running on the 


Right and Left, to each Indenture. From the Midſt of the 
Leaves proceed ſmall Branches by Pairs, or two ftanding op- 
go On the Tops of the Stalk and the Branches grow ſmall 
Flowers cloſe ſet, in the Form of an Ear, or Spike, and pro- 
ceeding in like Manner from the Leaves, a ſingle one from each 
Sinus, with voy ſhort Pedicles. The Flower-cup is turgid, 

cut juſt within the Edge into four 8 
ments. The Flowers are yellow, in Shape re- 
ſembling a Hood, which incloſes and hides from View a flen- 
der Style, with four Chives, and their Apices. The Flower 
Cup ſwells into a vaſtly larger Veſicle, which 
contains within itſelf and compreſſes a large Seed · veſſel, divid- 
ed in the Middle into two Cells, which hold ſeveral Seeds cloſe- 
ly compreſſed, and ſurrounded with a membranaceous Border 
of a duſty Colour, When the Sced is ripe, the membranous 


lata, Park, The umbelliferous Criſta Gall in aft f 


A L E 
Cells on a ſudden fall aſunder and gape wide, and lit 
they are dry. bus | Wy 

It flowers in June, and the Seed is ripe in a ſhort I. 
then immediately falls off, and the Plant ſoon afer wit, 
to the very Root, . 

It grows chiefly in the batren Sort of Paſtures, and c., 
in Plowed Fields, being of no Uſe, but hurtful in both 
tions. Ran Hit. . 

Boiled with huſked Beans, and ſweetened with Hon, 

for a Cough. It alſo cures Dimneſs of Sight, ; 
urpoſe they caſt a whole Seed into the Eye, where i A 
Diſorder, but takes off the Miſt or Cloud upon itſelf 9 l 
Colour, and from Black begins to turn white, then fp 
comes out of itſelf, Plin. Lib. 21. Cap. 5. be 

Beſides r e Ray enumerates, 

r. Criſta Galli Maſ. J. B. The Male Criſta Gall 
Bauhin. 1 differs Gets Female in Tallnefs, — 
times to the Height of a Foot and half, has a frooge J 
broader Leaves, and much larger Flowers, is white 3. 
Tops, and has hairy Veſicles. It grows together with yy 
male in the Meadows about Geneva. 

2. Criſa Galli ſpicata flore lutes magno Meſſaney 
ſpiked 22 Gali Mclins, with a large w 

3. Trixago Apula Unicaulis, rrredrax»; ( Tetroſacy,) f 
Crifla Galli ſpicata Flore vario ex albo & purpureo. 4 K 
rhinum Folio ſerrato, J. B. The Apulian Triſtags with 16 
Stalk, the Tetraſtachys of Columna ; the ſpiked Cd 
with the white and purple Flower. Qu. Whether the & 
rhenum, with a ſerrated Leaf, of John Bauhine? 

4. Pedicularis pratenſis rubra vulgaris, Park, Pra 
ea, C. B. Pedicularis, Ger, Pedicularis, guibuſum 


Galli Flure rubro, J. B. RED RaTTLE, 

The Flowers, as in the common Criſta Galli, ſprig j 
from lax, ſmooth Veſicles, but not ſo much compreſe, 
rowed, and of a deep Green, a little inclining. to Rel 
are of a red Colour, ſeldom of a Carnation or White, ? 
upper Lip has a Beak, and conceals within its two Cells su 
low Apices, deeply ſet with a purpliſh Style; the lower d 
cut or jagged into three exactly round Lobes. The Ley 
ſomething reſembling Filipendula, but are much ſmall 
more nicely cut at the Edges, are of a green or light red (; 
and ſtand on weak, hollow, angulous Stalks, eight a1 
Inches high. The Root is ſomewhat bitteriſh, white, fun 
ed, ſhaped like that of Parſley, ſcarce as big as one 
Finger, but runs out in ſmall Fibres. From the Tydi 
Root ſpring forth broad, thick, ſharp- pointed Leaves, fi 
round the Edges, from the Middle of which the other li 
together with the Stalk ariſe. The firſt Leaves of ten 
ſprung Plant are ſo like the Oak-fern, both in Shape ad 
ſions, that ſome would take them for the ſame. The 
of a footy Colour, and round, contained in large, falcats 
ſicles, which run out with a Sort of Beak. 

It grows in Meadows, Paſtures, and on Heaths, wit 
the Ground is moiſt and boggy, in great Plenty, al 
England. | 4 

5. Pedicularis paluſtris rubra elatior. An Peliclnis 
peflris prior ſpecies Trag. The red, tall Pediculri d 
Marſhes. Ou. Whether it be the firſt Species of the Fil 
dicularis of Tragus ? a 

This Herb, if we may believe Tragus, eaten by the 
breeds ſuch Swarms of. Lice about them, that they 27 U 
be cured without great Trouble and Danger. 

6. Criſia Galli montana, Floribus pallidis in ſpicam ® 
The Crifia Galli of the Mountains, with a Spike # 

7. Peditularis major Dulechumpii, J. B. ah 
lis major, C. B. Mejor Alpina, The larger Pudicurit 
champius, John Bauhine. The greater Alpine et 9 
Fern-leaf, Gaſpar Bauhine. The greater Alpine oor 
kinſon. , 

8. Filjendulo montons alters, . Montana mol 
Park. Aleforolophus II. Cluſ. Hiſt, One of the tus 
tain Filipendulas of C. B. The ſofter of the wy 
Species of Parkinſon, The eleventh Species of {ina 
in Cluſius, | | Flt 

9. Pedicularis Bulboſa, J. B. Filipendula mono L 
diculariz, C. B. Filipendula montana major albida, Pi ( 
torolopbus Alpinus major 1. Cluſ. Filipendala mw 
The bulbous Pedicularis of J. B. The Mam 
with the Flower of Palicularia, C. B. Tbe Ars 1 
Mountain Filipendula of Park, The firſt Species 7, Þ 
Alpine Aleforolophus of Cluſius. The Mountan **7 0 
Gerard. | 1 Ad 

10. Pedicularis Alpina lutes, C. B. Park. A wr” 
tes, Radice nigra, J. B. The yellow Alpine 1h aff 
C. B. and Parkinſon, The Alpine Pedicularts 9 
Flower, and a black Root, of J. B, 1; ld 

11. Criſia Galli umbellata, C. B. Prod. Cal 


Prodromus. The yellow umbelliferous Criſta C0 
ſon. 11 


4 ö „lia montana, C. B. Park. The nar- 
1 een fe Gall of C. Bauhin and Parkinſon. 
lea f 


, Rulandus explains this by Has Salis. 
＋ — gy — An Ointment or Liniment, any 
l aſy Topic, that has no Wax in the Compoſi- 


r Conſiſtence. ij 
. ei. e, An Epithet applied by Hippocrates to 


: ones. Gorremu. 
It ſignifies copious "Tres the Oil of Vege tables, and 


is, Oil impregna 
aared for anointing 
as is proper 
Compoſition o 


der it too thick. ; a | 
tio renee” and all the Antients, abound with Ointments, 
| 


they applied not only as Topics to particular Parts, but 
a Deſign of inducing ſome Alteration in the general Ha- 
$ we may learn from their almoſt univerſal Uſe of them 
| Diſtempers, both acute and chronical. And it is remark- 
that they frequently relaxed the Skin by warm Baths be- 
the Application of their Oils, with a View of gaining a 
ealy Admiſſion to the Particles of Oil into the Habit. 
is amazing that this Practice which the Antients recom- 
1 ſo ſtrongly, and from which it is evident they found 
+ Advantages, ſhould fo far have grown into Diſuſe, as to 
om or never taken any Notice of by the Moderns in the 
of Diſtempers, though it ſeems to be of Importance 
oh to deſerve the Regard of every Practitioner. I am 
J this is not the only Inſtance of a Diſadvantage ariſing 
a Dependance on Theory, ſo far as to proſcribe from 
dice whatever has not ſuited with the crude and imperſect 
we conceive of the Operation of natural or artificial Bo- 
without conſulting Experience, the only "Thing which 
Id guide us, and which is capable of determining, whether 
heories we form are juſt, or otherwiſe, 
think the following Fact will make it highly probable, that 
cians have done extremely wrong, to negle& ſo much as 
have, the general or particular Uſe of Oils. 
he Year before the Viper - catchers diſcovered that the com- 
Salad Oil was their grand Secret for curing the Bite of a 
r, I employed theſe People to get a conſiderable Number 
ipers, in order to make ſome Experiments. According- 
preat many Chickens, and ſome Cats were bitten, ſome 
ich were cured, and others ſuffered to die of their Wounds. 
| diſſecting thoſe which died I obſerved, that the Blood 
ng the Courſe of the Veſſel which was wounded by the 
, was coagulated like Jelly, looked black, and ſtagnated, 
the nearer it approached the Heart, the wider was the Coa- 
on, Lividneſs, and Stagnation, ſpread. If then the Poi- 
pf a Viper produces deleterious Effects by cauſing a Stag- 
In of the Blood, it ſeems plain, that Oil muſt cure the 
rders depending upon ſuch a venomous Bite, by reſolving 
agnlations already made, and preventing more from being 


ls, I confeſs, a Secret to me, how Oil performs theſe 
) Reſolutions of coagulated Blood, for I can form no 
patory Idea of its mechanical Way of acting, in order to 
ice ſuch an Effect. I am ſenſible it has been faid, that the 
le of the Viperine Poiſon are invelbped and blunted by 
eig Particles of Oi; but this gives me no Satisfaction, for 
ly Thing which appears, it may or may not be ſo. But 
fs Reſolution be brought about by any mechanical Means 
ier, if Oil applied externally is capable of reſolving coa- 
Ed Blood, and of hindering the Blood from running into 
"ms in one Inftanee, it occurs to me, that it may 
Lahe the fame Effect in other Caſes, where the Blood 
zi to ſtagnate and coagulate, And if fo, univer- 
neuem may, in an inflammatory State of the whole Blood, 
15 Uſe; as particular Unions may be, when parti- 
5 A inflamed, that is, where the Blood ſtagnates, 
10 tes. In Confirmation of this, it muſt be remem- 
* ; Relaxing the Solids is the moſt effectual Method of 
and that Oil is known to relax in a 
er we may form a Jud ment of their Opinions who for- 
de Application of Oils - inflammatory Tumors, where 


if theſe Oils refolve 6 

ds wi and prevent Coagulations, their good 
g Vill more than over-ballance the Miſchieſs which may 
ObftruQting the Fores. ? 


„ Tumors, It conſifty of Oil beat up with Sale. 


— Vara. Boilad Aba. 

Lea Burnt Lad. Nan .,. 

EMBICyy, rade explains wi Mercury. - 2 

half Greek, * The Derivation of this Word is half Ara- 
It comes from the Word 4e, which is 


Nieuws An Application made Uſe of by 


again derived from "AwSzim for 'Arefziw, to aſcend, the Arabic 
Particle 4, being added to it. In Latin Seneca calls it, Mi- 
liarium. In Engliſh an Alembic, or Lembic. | 

Before the Uſe of Retorts became ſo common &s they have 
been for ſome Years, the molt general Way of diſtilling was to 
put the Matter to be diſtilled into a Veſſel, called a Body, 
and to fit a Head to it, in order to receive the Vapour, 
which there condenſing into a Liquor, is conveyed by a Ca- 
nal; called the Rerum, or Beat, from the Head into the Recei- 
ver. This Head is properly the Alembic, and is called Alem- 
bicus Roſtratus, to diſtinguiſh it from another Sort of Alembic, 
called Alembirus Cœcus, a blind Alembic, which is without a Pipe, 
or Canal, and is deſtined to receive Subſtances of a dryer Na- 
ture, which are ſublimed into it out of the Body, Sometimes 
alſo the Alembic is perforated at the Top, in order to per- 
mit a Part of the Vapour to eſcape. Thus is Alembic properly 
the Head of a Difſtilling-veſſel, but it is now frequently uſed to 
ſignify the whole Apparatus. : 
_ ALEMBROTH. In a Treatiſe printed in the Theatrum 
Chymicum, Vel. 4. called Super Traftatulum, Mer Fugi dum bi- 
bit, Alembroth is ſaid to be a Chaldee Word, importing Clavis 
Artis, the Key of Art. Rulandus explains this by Sal Morcurii, 
or Sal Philoſophorum & Artis, Caſtellus ſays it is called alſo 
Elembrot, and Sal Fuſjonis, or Sal Fixionis. Some Sorts of this 
are prepared artificially, but that from which the others ſeem 
to have taken their 2 is ſaid to be produced naturally in 
Cyprus, and to be got in the Form and Colour of concreted 
Blood. Alembroth deficcatum is explained by Rulandus, Salt of 
Tartar, Hence Alembroth ſhould ſeem to ſignify a fixed Alca- 
line Salt, either natural, or artificial, which are all very uſe- 
ful in opening the Bodies of Metals, deſtroying their Sulphurs, 
and promoting their Separation from the Ore, 

ALEMZADAT. Sal Ammoniac. Rulanduss 

ALENON. M Gorræus ſays Aetius calls Oil of Al- 
monds "Amor tAzicy. 

ALEOPHANGINA PILULZ. A Pill directed by the 
College, thus prepared: 


Take of Cinnamon, Cloves, the leſſer Cardamoms, Nutmegs, 
Mace, Calamus Aromaticus, Carpobalſam, or in its De- 
fect Juniper Berries, Schœnanth, yellow Sanders, Galan- 
pals, and red Roſe-Leaves, each half an Ounce : Let theſe 
be groſly powdered, and a TinQure be.drawn from them 
with Spirit of Wine, in a glaſs Veſſel cloſe ſtopped, enough 
to ſtrain off three Pints, in which diſſolve one Pound of 
the fineſt Aloes, and to it add of Maſtich and Myrrh in 
Powder, each half an Ounce ; of Saffron, two Drams ; of 
Peruvian Balſam, half a Dram; and reduce the Whole in- 
to a due Conſiſtence for Pills, by Evaporation of the ſu- 


perfluous Moiſture over an Heat of warm Aſhes, London 
Diſpenſatory. 


The Quantities of ſome of the Ingtedients are ſomewhat 
„ diminiſhed to what they were before. Theſe are the Pilu- 
« Arematicæ of Meſue. Zwelfer is very large in his Ani- 
„ madverſions upon this Compoſition, which in the Augwffane 
& Drfpenſatory a little differs from this, and he is very elaborate 
c in its Correction. He directs to draw the aromatic Part of 
« the Ingredients off by two or three Cohobations with five or 
«© fix Ounces of Spirit of Wine by a Retort, which is to be 
i ſaved, and a Decoction made of the Reſiduum in plain Wa- 
ter, in which the Aloes is to be diflolved and evapotated, and 
« then the Myrrh, Maſtich, and Saffron to be put to it, with 
« the aromatic Spirit before drawn; or elſe to take fuch Aro- 
© matics as have not their eſſential Oils in the Shops, and ma- 
“nage thus; and put a due Proportion of thoſe. eſſential Oils, 
« which are drawn, to the Whole at laſt, which ſeems to be 
c the better Way. This is directed in the Pharmacia Re. 
« gi with Hellebore, and intitled, Pilule Alophangine Capi- 
3 tales & Stomachice, but they are now out of Uſe.” Quincy i 

oe. | | 


This Medicine is imitated from Lampon's Hiera, deſcribed , 


by Galen, L. 8. de Compoſitions Medicamentorum, C. 2. , 

ALEORE, W. From au, to avoid or eſcape, is uſed 
by Hippocrates to ſignify that Eafe which a Perſon finds from 
the Abatement or Intermiſſion of any Diſtemper ; "Anou yag vey 
Apa, wigs payee dg, (The Remiſſion of any Diſorder 
„ adminiſters great Eaſe or Relief to the Patient.” Prin- 


Pention is to diſcuſs, for Fear it ſhould Obſtruct the Pons; fies, &. | 
* WO 0 ict, Sek. r. 2 Sb 
the Pores ſhould be obſtruRed by the Application of 1 ALEOS. , Taken as an AdjeRive, fignifies heaped, 


ermded, condenſed, or continued, and in this Senſe is uſed by Hip- 
pocrates, who, ſpeaking of the Epimenia, ſays, "AW avs wot» 
u % dna. But if they flow in great Quantities and without 
* Intermiſſion. And a Line or two after, Rai d img, 
Ager re lrus fx ob boron? ici. If they come down d the 
« Party will be of a pallid Countenance, ſo long as 
ec affected. De Arb. Mulier. L. I. | b on 
Taken as a Subſtantive, it is interpreted by Heſychius and 
others, by the Words Sign, S, Ha, Warmth ; and is 


sct N "ALES 


is thus 


1 


ALES. . An Adjective, which like e., ſignifies 
heaped, condenſed, crouded. In this Senſe it is applied by Hip- 
pocrates to the Excrements in the Caſe of Polemarchus's Wife, 
in the ſeventh Book of his Epidemics. 

It alſo ſometimes ſignifies contrac ted, as, Tor Milgiuy dien zutun. 
« The Womb being contrated.” De Morb. Mulier. L. 1. 

The Chymiſts likewiſe give this Name to a compound 


Salt. 
ALLES CRUDUM, Crude Ales, is thoſe Drops which often 
fall in the Night Time in the Month of June. Fohn/on. 


ALESCH. Alumen plumoſum, Plumoſe Alum. See ALUMEN. 
ALETON. Mi. Meal, as Erotian and Heſychius ex- 


plain it. It ſeems derived from axw, to grind, and to import 


the Meal of any Sort of Corn. This Word is frequently made 
Uſe of by Hippocrates. Thus de Victus Ratione, Lib. 2. he 
ſays, "Amor xabagy aura i 99h yixu, Pure Meal drank in 
Water refrigerates. And a little after he informs us that Meal, 
Holes, drank in Milk is more ſulject to purge than when talen 
in Water. In the ſecond Book of Epidemics the ſame Author, 
ſpeaking of the CEſophagus a little obſcurely, ſays, "Amro de b:g- 
Krave Aha, g Ju axgile, give very hat Meal, and unmixed 
Wine. The Interpreters tranſlate 89%=« by apponito, as if Hip- 
pocrates directed a Cataplaſm of Meal and Wine, which ſeems 
a Miſtake in this Place, though in others he orders Cataplaſms 
of Meal (ame) for particular Purpoſes. 

ALEURON, "Axvew, Meal. From aw, to grind. It ſtrict- 
ly ſignifies the Meal of I beat, but is applied by Hippocrates to 
the Meal of Lentils, or of the Seeds of Darnel. 

ALEXANDER. A Phyſician of the ſixth Century was 
named Trallianus, from Tralles, a City of Lydia where he was 
born. He was equally happy in all the Circumſtances of his 


Birth, for Tralles was famous for the Purity of its Dialect, and 


his Father Stephanus was by Profeſſion a Phyſician, whoſe 
Tenderneſs probably enforced his Inſtructions, and contributed 
much to the Advancement of his Son's Studies. 

Alexander having been ſome Time taught by his Father, either 
after his Death, or in Hopes that as every Man of Eminence 
has ſome Excellencies peculiar to himſelf, the Precepts of another 
Maſter might afford him new Light, became the Diſciple of 
another Phyſician, the Father of that Coſmas at whoſe Requeſt 
he compiled his Book, and made ſuch Advances in Phyſic, as 
procured him when he engaged in PraQtice the higheſt Reputa- 
tion; a Reputation ſo extenfive that not only at Rome, but 
wherever he travelled, he was conſulted and applied to as the 
greateſt Maſter of his Art, and became known by the Title of 
ALEXANDER THE PHYSICIAN. 

His Claim to this honorary Appellation appears to have been 
founded not upon popular Caprice, or ſome ſingle Inſtances of 
accidental Succeſs, to one or other of which many have been 
indebted both for their Honours and their Riches, but to exten- 


ſive Knowledge, and judicious Practice. He is the only Writer 


of the later Ages who has ventured to form his own Plan, or 
who can claim the Character of an original Author. 

. His Method is accurate and perſpicuous ; he begins with the 
Diſtempers of the Head, and deſcends to all the Parts of the Bo- 
dy in their natural Order, His Account of the Diagnoſtics is 
remarkably exact, and his Method of Cure for the moſt Part ra- 


tional and ſalutary. | 


Without engaging in Diſquiſitions relating to the Materia 
Medica, Anatomy, or Surgery, he. confines himſelf to the De- 
ſcription of Diſcaſes, which ſeems to be his peculiar Excellency, 


and the Method of Cure, which the Multiplicity of his Practice 


enabled him to lay down with more Accuracy and Certainty, 
than thoſe whoſe Learning was leſs aſſiſted by Experience. 
Of many Caſes he has left exact Hiſtories, with a regular Detail 
of the Succeſſion of the Symptoms, and the Application of his 
It is to be obſerved to his Honour that his Omiſſion of - Sur- 
gery was not the Effect of his Ignorance of that Science, but of 
bis Knowledge of the Art of Writing, and his Conviction of 
the Neceſſity of one ſimple uniform Plan. He had obſerved 
how mich Digreſhons into remote Enquiries, and a Mixture of 
different Subjects, had contributed to the Obſcurity of Writings 
intended to promote Science, and therefore propoſed, as he in- 
forms us, to treat of Fractures and the Diſeaſes of Eyes in ſepa- 
rate Books. 1 805 
His intire Omiſſion of the Di/tempers of i omen, is another 
Inſtance of the Accuracy of his Method. As thoſe Diſorders 
from the peculiar Structure and Functions of the Parts, 
he probably imagined, that they had no Place in a general 
Treatiſe of Phyſic, and that by enlarging his Scheme he ſhould 
only perplex ĩt. 45411900657 5 WIA, | OT Tort oy, 
- Whether he intended another Treaiſe on Female Diſeaſes, or 
whether he lived to execute his other Deſigns, it is now im- 
poſſible to diſcover ; but as he wrote the Books which now re- 
main in his old Age, when he could no longer ſupport the Fa- 
tigue of Practice, it is more probable that he did not live. to 
finiſh his Deſigns than that any of his Works could periſn. 
- Ke appears through his whole Works to have attended dili- 
gently not only the Inſtructions of his. Predeceſſors, but to the 
Precepts of far greater Certainty, the DiQates of Reaſon, 


* 


ALE 


and the Evidetice of Experience, He ſeems 
tured to uſe violent Methods in Extremities, yet 
tonly to have ſported with Life, He frequently Fw 
the received Practice, and perhaps the Introduction «1 in 
Subſtance may be juſtly aſcribed to him, ſince it is ment, * 
no "RE Author, "oi 
lexander's Learning and Judgment did n 
from ſome Weakneſſes, my which it A ys x 
pected that either his Reaſon ſhould have preſerve, Nay . 
Experience ſet him free. . ac 
He is ſtrongly inclined to believe whatever has been 
the Efficacy of Medicines, and ſeems never to {,; al 
Weakneſs or Impoſture. Nor is the Power of Medi 0 
only Object of his Credulity, which extends even to e 
cy of Amulets and Charms, and he mentions ſome R * 
of this Sort for the Ague, Stone, Gout, and Colic 2 
whoſe Reverence for Antiquity produces in them i} ? 
even for the Follies and Superſtitions of antient Tine 7 
here gratify their Curioſity with a Quotation from Os . 
one of the old Perſian Magi. 
It is%uſeleſs either to inquire into the Reaſons of this 
tion of Alexander's Underitanding, or to extenuate his Fn 
by enumerating the learned and wiſe Men that ak 
mifled by Superſtition. The Cauſes of Error are in 
able, and therefore cannot be particularly pointed ou, 2 
produce "Teſtimonies in Favour of Folly, is at leaſt to g 
bute very little to its Extirpation. | 
It is probable from ſome of theſe Charms, which conis 
Paſſages from the Bible that Alexander was a Chriſtian; by 
this Proof of his Religion be allowed, it evinces likewiſ, i 
is no Advancement of his Character, that he had Kamel 
Religion with a very light Attention. 
Whatever might have been his Character as a Man, | 
deſerved as a Writer much more Applauſe than he conn 
receives, and perhaps he is in Merit the next of the Greek 


thors to Aretzus and Hippocrates. 


The EpiT1ons of ALEXANDER's Works wt 


In Greek, Pariſiis apud Robertum Stephanum, 1548, 
cum Caſtigationibus Jacobi Goupili. 

An old barbarous Latin Tranſlation, in the Opinia 
Fabricius, from ſome Arabic Tranſlation, under the Tit 
Alexandri Yatros Practica, of which there have been many li 
_— Lugduni, 1504. 46. Papiæ, 1512. 8va. Ventin, 1 

ol. 

Albanus Torinus afterwards put this into better Lati | 
this was not a Tranſlation from the Greek, but a Metal 
of the barbarous Tranſlation above-mentioned, It was pu 
ed, Baſil. apud Henricum Petri, 1533. Hl. and 1541. N 

Johannes Guinterius Andernacus tranſlated the Gk! 
Latin, Of this Tranſlation there have been the fol 
Editions : 

Argentorati apud Remigium Guidanem, 1549. dvs. 

Lugduni apud Antonium Vincentium, 1560. 12m. 

Lugduni, 1575, cum Fohannis Ms. inæi Anngtationibu, = 

This Tranſlation is alſo amongſt the Medica Anis Frag 
publiſhed by Stevens. 

Many detached Pieces have alſo been publiſhed among 
lections of Authors upon different Medicinal Subjects. 

There is a ſmall Treatiſe, Il ele, of Worms, wh 
aſcribed to Alexander by Mercurialis, and is addreſſed by 
ander to his Friend Theodorus. This is publiſhed 208 
ſome of the Works of Mercurialis, and is inſerted by | 
cius in his Bibliotheca Græca, in Greek and Latin, = ® 
of his Article of Alexander. It is not printed among hd 
Works. 

There were many Phyſicians of this Name before 4 
Trallianus, but we know of nothing remarkable * 
them, 7 

ALEXANDRIA. A Name of the Daphne (P94 
hot, acrid, and bitteriſh ; whence it provokes Urine . 
Menſes. The Daphnoides ( Periwinkle) has the fame *. 
and fo has the Chamædaphne (Spurge- laurel) which l. 

P. Æginet. L. 7. C. 3. ry” 

ALEXANDRI ANTIDOTUS AUREA, 4 40 
den Antidote, excellent for Defluxions from the H . 
immediately alleviates the Pain of it, ſtops Tears from vel 
and cures the Tooth-ach, not only drank but laid on Fed 
It perfectly relieves thoſe who are taken with a den , 
Epilepſy, compoſes the extravagant Geſtures 0 hf 
and is admirable for all Kinds of Pain in the Head: n 
for coughing, conſumptive, cardiac, and aſthmatc 
It wonderfully relieves ſuch as vomit Blood, 19”, | 
ward Eroſion, is good ſor the Pally, and Dion, 
Viſcera and Sides, breaks the Stone, cures the on pls 
Difficulty of Urine, and all Diſorders of the Vie * 
lief in Quotidian, Tertian, and Quartan Agues, b Au 
fore the Fit. Whoever ſhall accuſtom himſelf to It s of 
will never be ſubje& to the Apoplexy nor Colic. 
ed in this Manner: | | 


to have un 


ALE AL E i 

Henbane, Carpobalſamum, each two Alexipharmics have been underſtood to mean Remedies adapted | 
A of Chaves, Opium, Myrrh, Cyperus, to expel this Poiſon by the cutaneous Pores, in the Form of 
Drams a Opobalſamum, Indian Leaf, Cina- Sweat. Hence it appears, that Mlexipharmics mean juſt the 


0 
each two Drams 3 inger, Coſtus, Coral, Caſſia, Euphorbi- ſame as Sudorifics, I am perſuaded that no Theory was ever 


G TO 
mon, Zedoary\ nth, Frankincenſe, Styrax Calamita, introduced into Medicine without very ill Effects upon Prac- 


ca 
e Nerd el Hartwort, Muſtard, Saxifrage, Dill, tice; but that which paved the Way for Alexipharmics has exert- 


Aniſe, each one Dram 3 of Xylaloes, Rheum Ponticum, ed extraordinary Heroiſms, and made uncommon Havock 
, 


| hata, Caſtor, Spikenard, Galangals, Opopo- amongſt Mankind, 
Alipta Moſchata, Maſtich, crude Sulphur, Peony, Erin- Hippocrates in his Treatiſe de Ratione Jidtus in Acutis, has 


dium a "Bi : 
_ hs of Dates, red and white HermodaQyls, Roſes, the following Paſſage : /Yhoever in the Beginning of an inflamma- 
54 avg Acorus, Penyroyal, Gentian, the Bark of the tory Diſeaſe attempts the Cure by Cathartics, dees not in the leaſt 
EY Germander, Valerian, Biſhops Weed, diminiſh the Tenſiom and Inflammation of the Part affected; for 


drak 
3 bbs wid white Pepper, Xylobalſamum, Car- the Diſtemper in this State of Crudity, will not yield to ſuch 


"abadium (that is, according to the Commentator, Ethio- Medicines; on the Contrary, this Methid of Treatment lIrquefies 
n Cummin) Macedonian Parſley-ſeeds, Lovage, the Seeds and waſtes the ſuund Parts, which would dtherwiſe reſiſt the Diſ- 
78 and Sinon (a Sort of wild Parſley, according to the temper ; and when the Body is in this Manner weakened, the Diſ- 
00 — Od or) of each a Dram and half; of pure Gold, eaſe gets Ground, till at laſt it becomes mcurable, Though this 


are Silver, Pearls not perforated, the Blatta Byzantina, is ſaid with a great deal of Juſtneſs and Propriety, I am per- 
ſuaded it may with ſtronger Reaſon be applied to Sudorifics, that 


he Bone of the Stag's Heart, of each the Quantity of four- 


teen Grains of Wheat; of Sapphire, Emerald, and Jaſper 
Stones, each one Dram 3 of Haſle-nut, two Drams ; of Pel- 


f Spain, Shavings of Ivory, Calamus odoratus, each 
14 of twenty nine Grains of Wheat; of Honey 
or Sugar a ſufficient Quantity. The Doſe is the Quantity of 
an Haſle- nut. Myrepſus, Sect. 1. Cap. 1. 


LEXANDRI REGIS COLLYRIUM SICCUM, King 
der; dry Medicine for the Eyes, was compoſed of Saffron, 
Nard, and Terra Ampelitis (a Sort of bituminous Coal). 


\ Tetr, 2. C. 39. N 
EXANDRINUM EMPLASTRUM VIRI DE. A 


r deſcribed by Celſus, L. 5. C. 19. and by him recom- 
ed as a Drawer. 


ke of Plumoſe Alum, one Ounce twenty Grains; Sal 
\mmoniac, ſeven Drams ſeventeen Grains and a half; 
$quama Eris, two Ounces forty Grains; of Myrrh and 
Frankincenſe, each two Ounces, two Drams, forty-five 
rains; of Wax, one Pound, ſeven Ounces, four Drams, 
teen Grains; of Colophonian or Pine-roſin, two Pounds, 


is, to Alexipharmics, which frequently do a great deal of Miſ- 


chief. And indeed there is nothing in which the lower Claſs 


of Practitioners in Phyſic make more fatal Errors, than in the 
Uſe of Alexipharmics, which I have frequently known exhibited 


to young People of plethoric Habits, in the very Beginning of 


Fevers, and even without previous Evacuations. 's 
About the Year 1723, 17 24, or 1725, a Fever appeared with 
uncommon Violence, and was more univerſal than any I have 
ever known, and by this great Numbers df working People 
periſhed, inſomuch that in many Countries ſcarcely enough 
were left to gather in the Fruits of the Earth ; and this Sort 
of Fever continued for many Years after. In this Diſorder it 
was remarkable, that a warm Regimen, or hot Medicines, ſel- 
dom or never failed to render the Fever continual, and keep it 
ſo, bringing on Deliria, and all Symptoms of Malignity ; 
whereas a cool Regimen, with Evacuations by Bleeding, and 
Purging with Caution, and an intire Abſtinence from hot Me- 
dicines, almoſt always brought the Fever to a regular Intermiſ- 
ſion, and then the Bark effectually took it off. As I had an 
Opportunity of ſeeing a great Number of Patierits under this 
Fever, I was abundantly convinced, that more died of Alexi- 


ni : . 
| Drams, fifty-five Grains; of Oil, half a Pint; of Vi- Phurmics than of the Diſtemper itſelf, 

* * 12 * 1 3 But that I may not appear ſingular with Reſpect to this Sort 
0 8 of Medicine, I ſhall give the Opinion of the illuſtrious Hoff- 


EXANTHI, or At TINGAT. Rulandus explains this 
ris, Hnuers of Copper, perhaps the Ruſt. 


EXASTHA. Abe , Erotian and Heſychius ex- 

t by the Word Benda, to bring Aid, repel, ſuccour; and 
Is uſed by Hippocrates, Az7 o Toiow imrnv:duacis tovrinaow 

5 by 2 Regimen therefore ſuch muſt be relieved, De 
itt, Kat. 


EXICACON. An Amulet, faid to. be powerful againſt 
From a, to repel, and xax», Evil, Blancard. 


EXION, This Phyſician lived in the Time of Cicero 
tticus, and had a great Share in the Friendſhip of both 
Puſtrious Perſons. He died before Cicero; and was ve 
Jamented by him, as appears from what Cicero himſelf 
to Atticus on that Occaſion : O fattun malt de 
done! incredibile oft guantd me moigſtid affecerit ; nec me- 
ule er ea parte maxim? quod plerique mecum; ad quem 
te Medicum conferes ® Quid mibi jam Medico? Aut fi 
oft, tanta_inopia oft ? Amorem erga me, humanitatem, ſua- 
aas deſidero ; etiam illud, quid eff quod non pertimeſcen- 
/it, cum hominem temperantem, ſummum Medicum, tantus im- 
morbus eppreſſerit ? Sed ad hac omnia una conſolatio eft, 
{a conditione nati ſumus , ut nibil quod homini accitlere poſſit 
Pore debeamus.” — Epiſtol. ad Attic. Lib. 15. Cap. 1.—— 
® Mifortune is the Death of Alexion / I cannot expreſs: 
<p) I am affected by it; not for that Reaſon which 
Arm others, their being at a Loſs what Phyſician 
Pr be themſelves to. For what Occaſion have I 
. can? Or if 1 had, is there ſo great a Scarcity of 
Ay 2 I lament is the warm and ſincere Friend, 
C ws, — Man, and the agreeable Companion. 
* — not one to feat, when we ſee it in the 
a Viſcaſe to ſnatch away, ſo ſuddenly, a Man of 
* and conſummate Skill in Phyſic? But for 
"fi — we have only one Conſolation, namely, 
Nan * into the World on this Condition, that 
23 thoſe Accidents to which human Nature is 
N — Cicero ſays here gives us à very advanta- 
rig byſician. It is a Loſs to the World that 
XIpfla Nu ttenhr concerning him. 
* es From Ane, to repel or drive away, 
ns origin ay ya Poiſon. | Alex ipharmics. An Alexiphar- 
il = have ſignified a Remedy to expel, or pre- 
- Poiſons taken internally, and this is Ga- 
"= Wi _ ſome amongſt the Moderns had 
& the imas; cal Foiſon, in order to inflame or other- 
*21nary animal Spirits in acute Diſtempers, 


man upon this Subject, who, having juſt before mentioned Ca- 
thartics goes on thus : | 
There is another Set of Evacuants which carry off the more 
ſubtile Parts of the morbific Matter, by the Pores of the Skin, in 
a plentiful, leſs offenſive, gentle, and more imperceptible Man- 
ner. The Remedies moſt conducive to this are called Sudori- 


fics, and by the Greeks Hydrotics ; by whoſe Operation a ſen- 


ſible Moiſture is perſpired through the cutaneous Glands, Of 
the vegetable Kind the moſt efficacious, for this Purpoſe, are 
the Roots of a very actid, penetrating, oily Taſte, as thoſe of 
Angelica, the different Species of Maſter-wort, Butter-burr, 
Elecampane, Lovage, Swallow- wort, Valerian, Contrayerva, 
Virginia Snake- root, Lignum Guajacum, and Saffafras, with 
their Barks. In the mineral Kingdom crude Antimony, Regu- 


lus Antimonii medicinalis, volatile Tincture of Sulphur, pre- 


pared of Quick-lime, Sal Ammoniac and Sulphur, corrected 
and fixed Sulphur of Antimony, and alſo the Mixtura ſim- 
plex. Likewiſe Venice Treacle, its Eſſence, Spirit, and Wa- 
ter ; all Spirits and volatile Salts prepared from the Parts of 
Animals, particularly Harts-horn, Ivory; and Earth-worms, 
Spiritus Buffii, Tartar, Silk, Soot, the Eſſences of Woods, and 
the diſtilled fœtid Oils, as fœtid Oil of Harts-horn diſſolved in 
Spirit of Wine, | 

Theſe nobler Medicines, of the ſudorific Kind, owe the Vit- 
tue of their Opetation to the Power they poſſeſs of increaſing 
the Syſtaltic Motion of the Heart, and the Elaſticity of the Ar- 
teries, as to the Number and Force of their Vibrations, by 
which Means, a greater Velocity being added to the Circulation, 
they protrude the perſpirable Matter chrough the outward and 
porous Subſtance of the Skin. This they perſotm either by a 
ſubtile, acrid, hot Oil, as the Roots above- mentioned, which 
are alſo called Alexipharmics ; or by a volatile empyreumatic 
Salt of an igneous Nature, ſuch as are all the Spirits, vola- 
tile Salts, and Oils from Animals; or by an acrid, reſinous 
Salt, more or lefs fixed, as the Root'of white Burnet, Guaja- 
cum and its Bark, Contrayerva, Virginia Snake- root; or laſtly, 
they act, and that very powerfully, by Means of a very fine 
mineral Salt and Sulphur, by which they rouſe the nervous 
Fibres to a violent Motion; and for this Purpoſe a very fmall 
Doſe is ſufficient. Thus a ſingle Grain of our dlaphoretic 
Mercury, or two or three Grains of fixed Sulphur of Anti- 
mony will raiſe a Sweat over every Part of the Body. A De- 
coction of the Woods, or a Decoction of crude Antimony 
with the Woods, alſo Regulus Antimonii medicinalis have the 

I. Theſe ſtrong Sudorifics, though given in a larger Quanti- 
ty, will by no Means raiſe a Sweat, unleſs the Body is proper: 
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1% 
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tze better 


1 


ed for-it ; that is, unleſs the porous Subſtance of the Skin be 
ſufficiently open and lax, or unleſs the Blood be enough diluted. 
Wherefore if any one, in the Cure of a Diſeaſe, thinks Sweat- 
ing required, it will be neceſſary for him to give the above- 
mentioned Sudorifics with a ſufficient Quantity of ſome Liquid 
to dilute the Blood; for Example, a weak Tea, or a Decoction 
of Barley; and that the Pores of the Skin may obtain a due 
Relaxation, the Perſon to be ſweated ſhould be put into a warm 
Bed, or hot Stove, or into a Bath, eſpecially a Vapour- bath, that 
fo a plentiful Sweat may be excited. Nt 

IL Theſe very active Sudorifics rarely find a Place in Me- 
dicine, and are not to be adminiſtered except with ſingular Cau- 
tion. For a Sweat never ariſes in a healthful and natural State, 
unleſs the Blood is put into an extraordinary Motion; nor 
when this happens, is it a Sign of Health, like inſenſible Per- 
ſpiration, the Matter of which is void of Acrimony, watery, 
of Kin to the nutritious Juices, and almoſt without either Taſte 
or Smell, and differs very much from Sweat, which is of a 
. falt Tafte, a ſcetid Smell, and approaches the Nature of Urine. 
Beſides, theſe Sudorifics excite a great Commotion, os k notable 
Orgaſm ; for at not with Moderation but Rapidity, 
whence it — paſs, that in Bodies full of Blood, or con- 
taminated Serum, by impelling the Fluids with too much Vio- 
lence to the ſmall and narrow Veſſels, they bring on dangerous 
and acute Symptoms, occaſioned by the Inflammation and Re- 
.dundance of Humours. But they are moſt hurtful where the 
Prime Viz are obſtructed by a Load of vitious Humours, where 
the Body is coſtive, and when they are adminiſtered immedi- 
ately after a violent Fit of Anger. By this pernicious Practice, 
I have known them more than once occaſion arthritic and rheu- 
matic Pains, flow and hectic Fevers, which have proved of long 
Continuance, and been attended with imminent Danger. 

III. In all acute Diſeaſes, as inflammatory and ſcarlet Fevers, 
Sudorifics are to be intirely baniſhed, or, at leaſt, to be admi- 
niſtered very ſeldom, and that with the greateſt Caution. For 
J have often obſerved that the promiſcuous Uſe of Alexiphar- 
mics, as the Cuſtom too generally prevails, has only ſerved to 
increaſe Heat, Anxiety, and the Violence of the Symptoms. 
Theſe Remedies are called Alexiphurmics, as are alſo all thoſe of 
the theriacal Kind, from a Virtue attributed to them of reſiſting 
Poiſons and malignant Humours, for which Reaſon they are 
highly extolled by Phyſicians in the Plague, and other conta- 
gious Diſtempers. But the Truth is, they are much more pow- 
erful for the Prevention than Cure of theſe Diſeaſes, eſpecially 
when an epidemical and malignant Diſtemper owes its Birth to 
an over-wet, foggy, cloudy Seaſon, which has been long deſti- 
tute of the Eaſt and North Winds, or to a Deluge or Inunda- 
tion of Waters, For in this Caſe it will be much better and 
fafer to give them in Wine-vinegar diluted with Water, or to 
infuſe the ſudorific Roots in Vinegar, which by this Means 
being impregnated with their alexipharmic Virtue, two or three 

s may be drank in any convenient aqueous Vehicle. 
The Aqua prophylaQtica Sylvii is alſo of admirable Uſe at a 
Time when ſuch Diſtempers are abroad. 
I is to be remarked, That the Eaft and North Winds, by bring- 
ing with them plentifully an Acid, render the Air mare cool and 
active, and deſtroy Contagion. See AER. 

IV. But Sweating is very ſerviceable in thoſe Diſeaſes which 
proceed from external Cold, and obſtructed Perſpiration, as in 
Catarrhs, Rheumatiſms, Fluxes, Stoppages of the Head, 
Coughs, and glandular Tumors: Alſo when Danger is appre- 


hended from a Perſon's having drank a large Quantity of any | 


cold Liquor, when very hot, or in a Sweat. But then they 
ſhould be adminiſtered in the Beginning of theſe Diſorders, 
and in ſuch Caſes Bezoardic Tincture, or Spiritus Bezoardicus 
Buffii, mixed with our anodyne Liquor is of excellent Uſe, 
Nor is a Sudorific of leſs Service in the Beginning of any infec- 
tious Diſtemper, taken immediately. after a mild Emetic; and 
for this Purpoſe may be uſed Bezoardic Vinegar, or the Bezoar- 
dic Powder, with a little Camphire, which is the chief of Alexi- 
mics. | | 
Py Likewiſe in thoſe Diſeaſes which have their Seat in the 
porous and fibrous Subſtance of the Skin, and conſiſt of an 
acrid viſcid Matter, which deftroys and deforms its Texture, 
as an inveterate- Itch, the Ring-worm, Leproſy, and vene- 
real Puſtules and Ulcers, a plentiful Sweat may be excited 
great Advantage, with proper Remedies. The ſame may 
be alſo practiſed in arthritic and rheumatic Pains in any Part of 


the Body, for by this Means the acrid, viſcid, and ſtagnating 


Serum, which adheres to the nervous Membranes, is throww off 
and diſcharged.” For the ſame. Reaſon in all thoſe Diſeaſes 
which are called celd, as in Dropſies of every Kind, the cold 
Scurvy, Pox, ſettled Gout, Sciatica, Palſy, and others of the 
fame Nature, Sudorifics are of great Efficacy.; becauſe they 
promote and reſtore the Elaſticity and contractile Power of the 
Heart and Veſſels, which in Diſorders of this Kind ate very 
much depreſſed, and increaſe the Circulation of the Blood, for 

Separation of the morbid Matter, But this Courſe 
muſt be perſiſted in for ſome. Time. ' 11 
VI., Sudorifics always operate beſt, when taken in a ſufficient 


Nuantity of ſome warm Liquid. Celſus, in the fixth Chapter 


- 


vers, dries too much, conſumes Moiſture, and ne 
tion, acidulated and nitrous Remedies, and part 


ALE 


of his third Book, commends warm Water for 


His Words are theſe, Si Nota g Sudoris beni, 0 


calidam  Aquam Potui dare oportet, cujus ſaluby;; P ® 
u ks 


Sudorem per omnia Membra effundit. * n you we 
Sweat coming you ſhould give warm Water to Fn "Une g 
* hath a moſt healthful Effect, if it excite i. | 
* whole Body,” It is notorious that this is Procuted i 
plentiful Manner by a Decoction of the Woods wh bY 
venereal Caſes, and other cold Diſtempers, conngs we 
commended. I have alſo known ſeveral Country pe * 
pily cured of Intermitting Fevers, and Tertian 10 
Agues, by taking a few Hours before the Fit 2 yi 
immediately after it a Sudorific (obſerving a Regimen) by U 
Elder, Salt of Tartar, and a few Corns of Pepper Ka 
me Py F- Spoonful or two of Brandy. 2 
n the Paſſage above quoted Celſus only adviſes to promi 
when the Marks of one L are 4 a 0 
Diaphoretics are inferior in their Power of acting u 
rifics, but much ſuperior to them in their healthfif G. 
which gently increaſe and promote Perſpiration. Of Ny 
chief in the vegetable K ingdom, are the Roots of Ching, 
faule the Carline Thiſtle, and Gentian. Of tj, 
oly Thiſtle intire, its Seed and all the Preparation; * 
whether Eſſences, Waters, Extracts, or Salts; War f. 
mander, the Elder, and Dwarf - Elder, with its Flowen, , 
and Water; alſo F Scabious, Saffron, the Pom 
Marygold, and Opium. In the animal Kingdom, al ly 
Horns and Teeth of Animals, whether raſped, or bun 
Aſhes and chymically prepared, eſpecially thoſe belongins u 
Stag ; the Stones, Shells, and Claws of Crabs, 0f'Þ 
all ſealed Earths, and different Kinds of Marle, and the 
Fabrilis. Of Salts, the Salts of Plants procured by Bn 
and Nitre. Of precious and exotic Stones, the Petra dif 
and the Eaſtern and Weſtern Bezoar Stone. Of Minenk 
chymical Preparations, the Flowers and Milk of Sulphu, 
nabar, native, common, and that of Antimony ; c 
Antimony, Ceruſs of Antimony, Magiſtery of Antimon; 
Bezoardic Mineral, Tinctura Temperata of Antiman, 
pared from the Regulus and Salt of Tartar, and Poterits 
tihectic. Of Compounds, Goa Stone, which is comm 
of oriental Bezoar, Tragacanth, and Ambergriſe ; Se 
Bezoardic Powder, the Engliſh and Pannonian red In 
Dorncrellius's Cordial, our mineral anodyne Liquor, | 
Vinegar,or diſtilled Vinegar, with Elder Flowers, or Cub 
infuſed in it; our Pulvis Polychreſtus Diaphoreticus, Ti 
Cceleftis, Liquid Laudanum, and Wildeganſius's Pill 
The Operation of Diaphoretics is manifold and as; 
either they act in a privative Manner, by abſorbing and d 
ing the Acid in the Prime Viz, which, carried into the 
depreſſes its Spirituoſity, Fluidity, and inteſtine Mos 
which Kind are all the Earths of an alcaline Natur: 
imbibing the fuperfluous Moiſture, and bracing the res 
bres, as the ſealed Earths, Boles and Marles ; alſo Bus 
Horns, both thoſe burnt and thoſe chymically prepard 
the Unicorn Stone: Or by relaxing and mollifying, uM 
of the Skin, its contracted Superficies by their mil 
and vaporous Sulphur, as the different Species of Ei, 


nitrous Kind, corrected by being joined with the mo inf 
phoretics ; alſo Spirit of Nine dulcified, Emulſion o i 
greater cold Seeds, and the milder Acids, as Juice 0 
and Vinegar : Or laftly in a poſitive Manner, by gent 
lating the Fibres and languid Veſſels, of which doe 
holy Thiſtle, Water Germander, Fumitory, Chin, 
rilla, leſſer Centory, Scabious, Carline Thiſtle, 250 b 
I. Now as this Evacuation of the finer Parts of ” 
Matter through the Pores of the Skin, by inſenfib ! 
tion, is of all others the moſt bhealthful; and a5 an * 
thereof is the Occaſion of many Maladies ; fo the Ui 
phoretics, which promote this, cutaneous b 
ly very great, univerſal, and almoſt infallible, in 
caſes, vn Boſe which, from their epi b 
not thoroughly acquainted with; ſo that a FMH,j "Þ 
{hen * them. For an qty Co 
and an enlarged Perſpiration, are the grand ©. 
Inſtruments of Nature, e the marbiße Mans 
Diſcaſe is corrected, digeſted, reſolved, and at bit de 
the Diſtemper cured without Danger. Particular) * 
Diga, as Fevers and Infammations of all Cin | 
given in ſome convenient Vehicle, in ſmall Do 
ed for ſome Time, anſwer every Intention of — ol 
Truth the beſt Diſcutients and Purifiers of the b. 1 
II. Becauſe exceflive Heat, eſpecially in Supe, 1 
leric and bilious Conſtitutions, alſo in choleric: 


ALE 


3 zen in a Julap of diaphoretic Waters and 
gh ne, Hes ey madd the too great Heat, and 
= | plentiful Diaphoreſis, give great Relief to the Pa- 


h the Violence of any Diſorder the Skin 
When 8 and its Pores become narrow and 
5 always beſt to join ſome mild Anodynes and An- 

ated, 3 Diaphoretics; and in this Caſe our anodyne 

174 mixed to the Quantity of three Parts with one 

. Bezoardicus Bufſhi, is of admirable Virtue, as 
of Spiri fixed diaphoretic Powder, a little nitrous, with 
ſo ny one or two Grains of Wildeganſius's Pill, as is 

2. many Inſtances by Ettmuller, in his Diſſertation 

ie diaphoretic Virtue of Opium. liar P 5 8 
Diaphoretic Powders have this peculiar Property, that 

{ tonly promote Perſpiration, but alſo often exert a looſen- 

- remarkably diuretic Virtue, This I can affirm from 

"ar Experience, that our bezoardic polychreſt Powder, 

Aken in the Morning or Afternoon, if it meets with 

bo in the Prime Viz, will give four or five Stools, 

old Men and Hypochondriacs is attended with great 

The ſame being given at going to Bed, if the Skin 

ly diſpoſed to admit of a Sweat, as in the Beginning 

archs, will work off by a large Diſcharge of Urine ; but 

the Skin is ſufficiently diſpoſed to a Diaphoreſis, a plenti- 
ently enſues. 

n = Diſeaſes and Fevers, where but little Acid is 

4 in the Prime Viz, it will be ſafer and of more Ser- 

to give the fixed and earthy Diaphoretics in a ſmall' Quan- 
and well mixed with Syrup of Citron-juice, or Wine 

var, becauſe Vinegar alone will not coagulate with Wa- 
but ofen reſolves and throws off the ſtagnating Blood, eſpe- 
if joined with Diaphoretics. Frideric. Hoffman, Medicina- 
nals Syſtematica. 3 a 8 

bus Hoffman very juſtly diſtinguiſhes betwixt Sudorifics or 

jpharmics, and Diaphoretics ; Alexipharmics being ſuch 
ines as excite a great Degree of Motion and Heat, and 4 
derable Orgaſm in the Body, which tend to extort pro- 

Beats, and do a diſagreeable, and prejudicial Violence to 

who is by this Means deprived of a great deal of 
ore fluid Part of the Blood, which otherwiſe might be of 
Uſe in preſerving the whole Maſs in a State of Fluidity, 
omoting the Solution of the ſtagnating, and obſtruting 
ours, and aſſiſting in the Expulſion of the morbific Mat- 
t of the Limits of the Circulation; whereas Diaphoretics 
edicines endued with a gently ſtimulating, and perhaps 
ttive Virtue, by which they aid and aſſiſt Nature in carry- 

n her own falutary Purpoſes, without any Tendency to 
her from her Method, or to do any Violence. | 

order to account for the very ſudden Effects which ſome 
pharmics have in raiſing a Sweat, before they can poſſibly 
poſed to enter into the Blood, we muſt reflect, that Alexi- 
pics conſiſt of very penetrating and ſtimulating Particles. 
when theſe act upon the nervous Coats of the Stomach, 
timulation thereby cauſed derives a greater Influx of the 
pus Fluid (if any ſuch there be) into theſe Nerves, and all 
correſpondent Branches of Nerves proceeding from the 

Trunk, Now the Stomach receives a great many Nerves 

the deſcending Trunks of the Par Vagum, and ſome 

s Immediately from the Plexus Cardiacus, formed by 
me Par Vagum, and ſituated a little above the Heart, 
which Plexus, the Heart is furniſhed with Nerves. What- 
therefore ſtimulates the Nerves of the Stomach, muſt alſo 

F 

be increaſed, and of Courſe the general Heat of the Fluids 

ting by Means of ſuch Contraction, becauſe the Mo- 

d Friction is greater than before. The Blood thus cir- 

Pg With an increaſed Velocity, muſt be impelled more fre- 

EY and with more Force towards the Surface of the Skin, 

Pence an Increaſed Evacuation by the cutaneous Pores. 1 

Þ from being certain that what is generally underſtood by 


nimal Spirits, or nervous Fluid, really exiſt in Nature, 
| the immediate Vehicles of Senſation and Motion be 
Ter they will, what I have ſaid with Reſpect to the Stimu- 
| 17 Nerves muſt hold true. | 

PPUS, was one of the Phyſicians of Alexander the 
aug a Plutarch informs us, wrote him a Letter of 


» on Ac - : 
os Bie on. of his having recovered Peuceſtas from a 


TUM. From anitu, to drive and Ilvers, a Fever. 
| Rar Remedy ſor a Fever. Typ v x 
A Medicine chymically prepared; an Elixir, 


Fs Jomſon, | | 
| el. Abrige, Alerikeriall. In Hippocrates, 
_ or Remedies. Thus in the firſt Book on the Diſeaſes 


— the Author having mentioned Aſſes Milk and 
Proper in a particular State of the Uterus, add 


_ marinus, ſive Aga marina graminea, 


| Raii Synop. 7. GRASS 


| EXIPYRETICUM, ALEXIPYRET0s, and Al ER xI- 


2 ſtrictly (H] Alexiteria ſignifies nothing more 


nay dh dabirige, and other Remedies, Thus alſo in his Ties: 


tiſe on Regimen in acute Diſeaſes, having juſt before taken No- 
tice of ſome bad Symptoms ariſing from the continual Uſe of 


„ 2 es in acute Caſes, he ſays, aMfiripa & uro yeyederaiy 


Remedies for theſe ſhall be ſpecified, Y 
But later Writers applied Alexiteria to external Remedies 
againſt the Bites of venomous Animals, and even to Amulets 
and Charms, directed to be wore with a View of preventing 
che, ill Conſequences of Poiſons, Incantations, and Faſcina- 
tion, | , 3 
It is ſaid by ſome Authors, that Alexiterials differ from Alexi- 


| pharmics thus : Alexipharmics ſignify Medicines againſt Poiſons 


taken internally ; whereas Alexiterials are Remedies againſt the 
Poiſons of venomous Animals inflicted externally, Hence the 
Word has been ſaid to be derived from aufe, to drive away, 
or repel, and Ong, a wild, or 9 Beaſt ; but this ſeems 
without any Foundation, for Mig ſeems to import exactly 
the ſame as Ponbiuale, Helps, Aids, Remedies, as farbt is in 
Signification the ſame as gendes, i hep, aid; or aft... And 
thus both are explained by Galen. 1 . : 
Our College Diſpenſatory give a Water under the Title of 
Alexiterial Milk-Water, and ſome Troches under the Name of 
Trochiſci Alexiterii, Alexiterial Troches. | 


Aqua Lacris ALEXITERIA, Alexiterial Milk-Water : 


Take of the Leaves of Meadow-ſweet, Carduus Benedictus, 
and Goats-rue, each fix Handfuls ; of Mint and Worm- 
wood, each five Handfuls ; of Rue; three Handfuls ; of An- 
gelica, two Handfuls, Pour three Gallons of new Milk 


upon the Ingredients when bruiſed, and diſtil in a Bath 
or a Sand- heat. 


Tzochisct Ar EXIT ERII, Alexiterial Trothes : 


Take of Zedoary- root, of the Virginian Snake-root, and of 


the Powder of Crab's Claws, each one Dram and half; 


of the outer Bark of Citrons dried, and of Angelica-ſeeds; 
each one Dram; of Armenian Bole, half a Dram; and of 
white Sugar-candy the Weight of the Whole. Let them 


be all made into a fine Powder, and then, with a ſufficient | 


Quantity of the Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth made in 
Treacle-water, work them into a Paſte fit for Troches. 


Theſe are tranſcribed into the firſt Edition of the College 
Diſpenſatory from Renodæus, much in the ſame Manner as 
Schroder hath alſo got them in his Pharmacopœia Medico-Chymi- 
ca, and it was continued down to the laſt of the College with- 
out the Emendations here, though much correQted to what it 
was before. The Virginian Snake: root here is intirely new, 
and many Things are left. out which not only made the Me- 
dicine too nauſeous for this Form, eſpecially the Gentian, but 
alſo leſſened the Proportions of the moſt efficacious Ingredients, 
and fruſtrated the main Intention, which ſeems originally to 
have been contrived as a 45k againſt peſtilential Conta- 
ions. Quincy's London Diſpenſatory. 
e ALEZARAM, (Lotura Plumbi) The Waſhing of Lead, 
Rulandus, ah | 

ALFACTA. Dr#/tillation. Rulandus. Fohnſon, 

ALFADIDAM. The Scoria of Gold, Iron, or Copper; 
It alſo ſignifies Burnt Copper. Caſtellus from Rulandus and 
Fobnſon 5 

ALFASIT, or AL uAs T (Teſta) an earthen Pot. Rulandus, 

ALFATIDA. Burnt Copper, or (Laminatura) the Lamina 
or Scales of Copper. Rulandus. TFohnſon. f 

ALFA TIDE. Sal Ammoniac. Rulandus. 

ALFESERA, or ALPHESERA;, is the Name of a Confecs 
tion deſcribed by Meſue, and ſaid to be good in ſpaſmodic Af- 
ſections of the Nerves. From the Arabic Particle Al, and the 
Word Feſera, or Pheſera, the Root 4. the Vitis Alba, Caſtellus; 

ALFOI. Sal Ammoniac. Caſtellus from Rulandus. 

ALFUSA. Tutty. Caſtellus from Rulandus. 

ALGA. A Sea-plant thus named by Authors: : 
bro Jancoaio, Dioſcor. Alga, Offic: GRASS WRACK. Ger. 
Emac. 1569. Aga, & Ulva, Chab. 569. Alga anguifalia vi- 
trariorum, C. B. 364. J. B. 3. 794. Raii Hiſt. 1. 75. Fucus 
| WRrAKE, OR SEA 
WzeEeDt, ok GRAsSsE, Park. 1291. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 647. 
Waack. Dal. I 
| | There are three Kinds bf Aga; one broad, another oblong 
and reddiſh, and the third white, which grows in Crete along 
the Sea-ſhore, bears a good. Flower, and is not ſubje& to Pu- 


trefaction. 


All the Kinds are of a cooling Nature, and effectual in Ca- 


taplaſms, for the Gout, and Inflammations. But they are to 


be uſed while they are moiſt, Nicander gives the red Sort 
a Place amongſt the Alexipharmics, and ſome have taken it 
for. the Fucus which Women uſe to give themſelves a falſe 
Colour, but this laſt is a Root of that Name which ſerves 
them for the fu apes. Dieſcor. L. 4. C. 100. copied by 
Oribaſius Med, Coil. Lib. 2. N 
* Tit Aga, 
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AL G 


loa, Seaavratk; called alſo Bjow Gm Set Heſs, and urch, 
ded of 4 terteſtrious and aqueous Subſtance, both 
to the Taſte, and refrigerating to the 


B compoun 
cold, for it is aſtringent | 
Touch. Orib Abd, Col. Lib. 15: Cap. 1. e ee 

Taken green and wet juſt out of the Sea, it is an extraordinary 


Cooler, with à moderate Aſtringeney. Orib. de Virt. Simpl. L. 


4. C. 1. Avtins, Teir. 1. Serm. 1. 
Aker 


like Graſs, the reſt like Haits. 5 =, 
The common Ax" is” a Sea Plant, its Eeaves are about a 


Foot and half long, ſmobch, ſoft, and eaſy to break, ſometimes 
White, ſometimes” red, or of an obſcure green, narrow, bit 


ſore narrower than others. This Plat grows in great Quan- 
tires along the Shore of the Mediterranean Sea, and elſe- 
where. - The Countrymen dry 
their Oxen and other Cattle, 


. * * 


M Mi the Fare” 


They alld male Gn of it as with the Kali, for it contains 


2 great Deal of Salt. TY . 
Ae is aperitive, vulieyary, and deſiccative, it is alſo eſteemed 
to kill: Lice and Flees, Lemery de Drogurs. 

ALGALI.  Nitre. Rams. NF. 
AEGAMET. Col Rilandus. 'Fobnfon. . 
ALGARAB, or GARAB. Ar Anchilops. Avicenna. Sen- 

mri. Nm 2. See Anerriovs. | 8451 

ALGAROT. See ALGEROTH. 

ALG TIA. (Cibetta) Civet. Folnfor. nw” 

- ALGEDO.” A Name of an Accident which ſometimes 

Kappens in a |Gonorrhee#; of which Cockburn gives the fol- 

lowing Account : | le e 


Amongſt the various Accidents that happen in the Courſe of 


a Gonorrtices,- none is attended with more violent Pain; and 
more dire Conſequences, than a Running ſtopping ſoon after 
it appears, which we may properly call the Aged»; yet I do 
not find that any Author has offered any Obſervation of this 
Kind to the World; which Neglect very much arraigny their 
Sincerity, or the Accurateneſs, at leaſt, they pretend to, in 
relating the various Appearances that occur in the Practice of 
4 Gonorrhœea. Muſitanus alone fuggeſts the Symptom, but 
injudicioufly places it among thoſe that precede a Caruncle. 
For he aledges that we may apprehend a growing Caruncle, 
Ex prægreſid fed Gonerrhed, qud modo Stranguriam, modo, Dyſu- 
riam, jam Iſchuriam infert. But I have obſerved, that if the 
Running does not proceed aſter the common Manner already 
related, but continues to be in a ſmall Quantity, as it always 
fhews itſelf at firſt ;' or if it ſtops without any ſenſible and ob- 
vious Cauſe of an improper Adminiſtration; in that Caſe 
there is often an intenſe Inflammation on the Glands, and an 
inſufferable Pain ſtriking into the Anus, ſometimes into the 
Teſticles, without their being in the leaſt ſwelled, and moſt 
commonly into the Bladder, which laſt Pain is always attend- 
ed with a frequent Deſire of making Water; but it is made 
in a very ſmall Quantity, and with much Difficulty. Theſe 
Symptoms thus related become very manifeſt from the Nature 
of a Gonotrhœa, and of the Liquor of the Lacune. For 
let the infected Liquor of the Lacunz be tied up by Applicati- 
ons or Adminiſtrations of any Kind, or become grofſer on a 
fickly Account, ſo that the Stimulus of the Corruption does not 
excite the Quantity of the Efflux in a due Proportion; in that 
Caſe the Liquor is ſtill more corrupted, and becomes more 
" ſharp: Now this ſharp Liquor being conftantly applied in the 
excretory Ducts of the Glands, to the membranous Coat of 
the Urethra, excites Pain and an Inflammation. 

Pain being thus made in the Urethra, we may eafily conceive 
how it is propagated into the Bladder, and Parts men- 


tioned above; for the Urethra is a continued Duct to the Neck 


of the Bladder, and the Inflammation is very readily carried its 
Length, and communicated to the Bladder, and with it the 
Pain, This is likewiſe the Reaſon that the Vaſa*Deferentia and 
Veſiculz Seminales, that open into the Urethra, partake of this 
Inflammation, and communicate the Pain into the Teſticles: 
As alſo, that the Pain is conveyed into the Anus by the Means 
of the accelerating Muſcles of the Penis, which terminate in 
that Part. 
But to explain theſe Symptoms more particularly, that the 
Deſign we have in curing may become more obvious and di- 
rect, we will beg 
making Water; 9 it is —.— with great Pain, and in 
a ſmall Quantity. eaſon of this m is, that the 
Neck of the Bladder being vaft — eb vehemently 
ſtimulated by the Saltneſs of the Water, and by this Stimulating 
a frequent Deſire of diſcharging it is excited. The Bladder it- 
ſelf being alſo inflamed, it cannot be ſo eaſily applied for ex- 
pelling the Urine, and therefore it is thrown out in a ſmaller 
tity; and, upon both Accounts, is made with great Pain. 
"Moreover the Neck of the Bladder being thickened 
Hammation, it is opened or dilat 


* 


is a Kind of Plant which grows in the Water. There 
are ſeveral Kinds of itt. The moſt Part ſhoot out theit Leayes 


it, and it ſerves for Fodder for 
arid obtam from it a very good 


Efflux of the 


do they 
in with accounting for the frequent Deſire -of ſolve; and this Liquor not being infected during — al 
of the Shanker, there is not naturally any 
ful Symptom. 

ir a. 


mation and Pain in the Urethra, in the Glands, 


ſharp Liquor's bein 
y the In- r en 5 
| ed with great Difficulty, and 
therefore the Urine is neither freely . not without great 
9 . deoeeaxouring to cure Diſeaſes, by taking Aim at their 


The frequent Irritating the Bladder with the 0. ti. 
the Reaſon why the quick and repeated Pain in mi ie 
is a more conſtant Symptom of the Stoppage of the © Was 
Matter, than are either the Pain in the Anus or in be ran 
though the Phin in theſe is produced as really by the p, h 
Urethra as that in the Bladder, but not ſo dire 71 wh 
made in contiguous Parts is oceaſioned by the Stimuju N 
preſſion of adjacent Parts that are affected; ſo that hs 
Fain is equally owing to the Inflammation, as is the by, 
Pare originilly affected. Daily Experience afford urs 
and ſerifible Examples of Pain derived to a cons; 
front another that is firſt hurt. A Pain any way proc 
Finger is not only propagsted by the common knhg fl 
that may ſend a Branch to ſomè Diſtance, and this |, iy 
Arcen a great Length up che Arm, but it likewis gg 
Muſcles in the fame Contiguity, and reaches fiber q, 
Origins of any of the Muſcles of the Fingers, and ma he 
pagated to Parts very diſtant from that firſt affected viel By 
But which is more furpriſmg, contiguous Parts affe 

by che Inflammation of either, not only receive 1. 
flons' of Pain from each other, but will even adhere any 10 
to one another. The Adheſtotr of the Lungs to the peu 
an AﬀHon of this Kind, 20 is the Adhefion of an Ig, 
the Peritonzum, and fuck Adheſions of many ole py 
that hive often been found in diſſecting Bodies, eſpecial t 
that were morbid or ſickly. 3 | 
* All theſe grievous Symptoms being produced by the rey 
| Liquor of. the Lacane, notwithſtanding tui 
fharp and corrupted, and commonly lows in a greater Ouns 
upon that Acrount; yet as this Liquor is found at preſent a 
mall Quantity, for Reafons ffterwards to be affignc, i 
quires -the greateſt Degree of Corruption poſſible, and the! 
its not running off in the ordinary Quantity 


Now st 
ſharp Liquor is conſtantly applied to the Urethra by its cm 
ing in the Lacune, which run parallel to its inner Ce f 
Pain is rendered more and more intenſe. Our Inquiry t 
fore muſt be, why this Efflux is retarded, notwithfanding 
the Liquor is more ſharp, or is indued with a greater dtm 
a Cauſe we formerly found ſufficient for exciting a Runi 
It will eafily be believed that Injections and Medicines, thts 
any thing aſtringent, inwardly adminiſtcred have ſuffca 
Power to cheek the Diſcharge of the corrupted Liquor; n 
Medicines of ſuch ities are eſteemed ſo ſufficient 2 (x 
that ſeldom any other has been aſſigned for the Intemyti 
fo that we may aſſert, that theſe Medicines are ſomctins f 
Occaſion of checking the free Efffux of the Liquor of the 
cunz, though it be corrupted, and were otherwiſe ſharp au 
to produce a Running. 

But another Cauſe never yet aſſigned for producing fad 
Stoppage, is when the Liquor of the Lacunz, even in ths 
corrupted State, acquires an extraordinary Groſſneß, ai 
that Account becomes incapable to flow, or flows only 
very mconſiderable Quantity, This Groſſneſs of the Lam 
the Lacunæ is acquired from a Groſſneſs in the Blood A 
in a great many Diſeaſes, as in a Cold, a Fever, &c. 
Way how this Groffnefs is formed by a Cold or a Fever, 8 
vious from the general Defe& of Secretions at that Time; 
much that Hippocrates obſerves that Ulcers, and I hat 
ſerved that Iſſues, very commonly dry up in the Beginning! 
Fever, And in great Colds, when a Fever is generatinh 
in ſeveral other Diſtempers, the Liquor of the Lacunz 5 
come ſo groſs, that the Quantity of its Efflux is but mort 
augmented; though it being corrupted it ſtimulates the G 
and their exct Ducts, and for that Reaſon ought U 
creaſe its ity conſiderably : Hence it is that the Path 
all the above-mentioned Evils or Misfortunes are proc! 0 

Some very PraQitioners, who have been appriſel 
great Danger and Difficulty that ariſes from the flow Rey 
this Cireumftance of a Fever, have attributed the Slows 
Running, or the Smallneſs of its Quantity, to the Hat © 
Fever, which they ſuppoſed did lick up the Matter of mr 
ning; but this flow Efflux is truly an Unaptneſs in 
quors to run off, and that becauſe of their Thicknek, | 

Becauſe an inward Shanker ſometimes ſuppreſſes the 
it may give ſome Suſpicion of its being an Occaſion o * 
rible Symptom z but Shankers ſeldom give any grit 1 

infe the Liquor of the Lacunz till they ben 


Account, or Shankers in the Uretbra never produce il 
All this is manifeſt from the Experte, 


that the l 


o 


ſticles, and in the Anus, are altogether the Conſequef gh 

pent up in the Lacunæ; 19 
that in curing theſe Symptoms, little or no Rega7 5 of 
to the Inflammation in the mentioned Parts, but "Fol al 
may make the pent up Liquor flow. Indeed the 


From what has been ſaid it plainly appears, 


A LG 


irn it Caſe, as it can be in any other 
conlps .. So rn and other cool Ad- 

_— that moſt readjly occur to French Surgeons, are of 
rations © Uſe. But Bathing; that commonly goes along 
= — is of great Uſe 3, though not cooling an 

on. as they think, it really ſatisfying the principa 

1 Deſign of unlocking tbe Lacuna, and giving a Pa 
. ſtagnating Liquor. 8o vaſtly different is a Practice 
ode f E Anale, and a blind Experiende, and when our 


the Indication of Cura is always beſt drawn 
aue of the Diſcaſe, I will endesvour to deduce the 
of Cure from the Nature of this Symptom thus ex+ 
which being occaſioned by the Diſcharge out of the 
i being very little or nothing at all; and that upon the 
of the extraordinary Groſſneſs their Liquor acquires, 
1 Account of the preſent State of the Blood, or that the 
| nd the Liquor of the Lacunz are become thicker by the 
« of Medicines that bring this Quality of Thickneſs upon 
g The Method of Cure therefore conſiſts in deſtroying 
entioned Groſſneſs of theſe Liquors, which will be found 
(ally done when this Thickneſs is acquired by Medicines, 
when it is occaſioned by the Means expreſſed, while I in- 
ad the Symptoms of Inflammation and Pain. 
conducting the Practioe of Phyſicians for relieving theſo 
oms; I cannot proceed in the Method of giving the De- 
and Preſcriptions of other Authors, none other having 
of this Accident before me, and on that Account we 
x any Method for curing what either they never obſerved ; 
y were afraid to relate Symptoms ſo ſurpriſing, and at the 
Time fo new, left the firſt ſhould caſt fome Reflection on 
Judgment in treating, or the laſt on their Skill in diſ- 
g them. But as I am ſure that no ſuch Symptom has 
ntioned among Phyſicians, fo the Miſtakes I might be 
in firſt apprehending it, give more Credit to the reſt of 
tion to Men of Worth and ingenious Phyſicians, 


His Tory I. 


Auguſt 1716, I was ſent for to viſit a Patient who had been 
Ill of a Gonorrhoga, which had been checked by an Injec- 
nade with Plantain Water, Honey of Roſes, and Sugar of 
He had it once checked before he brought it from a 
ta Country, As I found the Running of a very green Co- 
and the Glans very much inflamed, I was perſuaded that 
ammation was continued from about the firſt Lacunæ 
to the Neck of the Bladder, ſo that the beſt Courſe was 
ite the Running. wy 
this Purpoſe I preſcribed him a Scruple of Æthiops Anti- 
alis with ten Grains of Gum Guaiacum, to be taken eve- 
iet going to Bed, and in two or three Days the Running 
ped, and his Pains vaniſhed. 
| His roxy II. 
was in Auguſt 1716 that I found the Aledo, when a 
eman put himſelf under my Care to be cured of a Gonor- 
but finding he was ill of a continual Fever, I recom- 
d it to him to return to his Lodging and to go to Bed. 
xt Morning his Running was in a very ſmall Quantity, 
zu it had then appeared five Days; the Glans was prodi- 
' inflamed, and the Fever of a low Sort, that was like to 
um a Fortnight, or three Weeks. | 
did him that in his Circumſtances no Method for curing a 
chers could agree with the Practice of the Fever, except- 
it by a proper Injection ; but ſomething extraordinary ap- 
c in the Running, I was not willing to make Uſe of this 
nod in a Caſe liable to a great Variety of Accidents, 
by both I and the Method might be expoſed to much Ob- 
; and as the Infection could not creep into the Blood by 
dung to cure it, the ſafeſt Courſe we could take was for 
> the Fever, 
Ir Matters went very ſucceſsfully while we purſued this 
þ but I was ſurpriſed that the Running did not increaſe as 
wer came to its State; but was rather leſs, and the Gen- 
C ＋ then to complain of a Pain in making Water, 
had often Occaſion to make it. In a Fortnight 
r unn end of, but my Patient was not yet in a Condition 
- "Pon. any Courſe for the Gonorrhoœa, which continued 
1 — related at the Beginning. When he had been three 
- s about the Houſe, and the Seaſon of the Year warm, 
1 20 out a walking in an adjacent Garden, 
He t IS was Eaſterly, and the Garden on the River 
vaſe © > id, and the Pain and Deſire of making Wa- 
lo vehemently, that he could not fleep, but ſent 
Next Morning for me. | 
g a conſidered theſe Symptons, 1 found. the Blad- 
ame, but did not e of this Inflammation be- 
Ir. tom ſome other Part, and therefore I ordered him 


_ . Moreover, the Pain being exceſſive, he 
fie Greis. ©Yfters in a very {mall Quancity, in which 
ns of Opium, to procure a little Quiet and Re- 


Ing. Bathing, to be bled, and Clyſters, on Account of 
it afterwards ceaſed of itfelf, 


ſpite from it. But as. theſe Methods and Applications affarded 
ſmall Relief, I was joined with another Phyſician, who agree- 


ing with me, about the Opinion J had of the Bladder being in- 
flamed, we purſued the former View with Changes of Medicines, 


and with as little Succes, , | 

The Pain darting ſome Time into the Anus, gave the other 
Phyſician ſome Suſpicion of the Piles, but T thought it paſſed 
into that Part from the Bladder, as I did believe the Pain he 


found ſometimes in ſome one of his Teſticles likewiſe did: Nay, 
after every Day ſuſpecting a new Diſeaſe, this Phyſician, at 


length, ſuſpected his having a Carnoſity, which I convinced 
him to be impoſſible in ſo little a Time; yet theſe Differences 
occaſioned Mention to be made of having Aſſiſtance from a 
Surgeon, which I readily agreed to, and was mightily pleaſed 
with the Perſon he named, though he was a Stranger to me, he 
having a very good Character, both for his Honeſty and Skill. 

But before we met, the Diſeaſe ſhewed itſelf, for in the Wa- 


ter, appeared a great deal of Running, and of a Slough; ſo 
that afterwards we found we could have no other End to pur- 


ſue, than that of exciting the Running, The Surgeon con- 
feſſed he never had any ſuch Caſe, bat that the Matter of the 
Gonorrhcea had been licked up by the Fever. I added; that 
the Fever had certainly hindered the Running, as J have formers 
ly explained, together with the mentioned Symptoms of Pain in 
the Bladder, Anus and Teſticles; but when this Surgeon and I 
were met alone at this Patient's Lodging, I offered my Opinion 
about the true Cauſe of all ſuch Accidents, which he generouſ- 
ly acquieſced in, and told me, he had long entertained a like 
Opinion. He took Occaſion, likewiſe, to declare to my Pati- 
ent, that no Method could haye been taken for the Gonorrhcea, 
that would not put him in Danger of his Life, or have end 
in the Lues Venerea. | 

The Method therefore we took to provoke the Running, 
was by giving mercurial Medicines, and purging them off. 


Take Calomel fifteeri Grains, 
Solid Laudanum one Grain, | | 
Conſerve of Hipps, enough to make a Bolus, to be taken 
going to Bed, and to be repeated the two ſucceeding 
N w 0 * 
Take of Gereons Decoction of Senna, four Ounces, 
Calabrian Manna, half an Ounce; make a Potion, to be 
taken the Morning after the laſt Bolus. 


He proceeded in this Method almoſt a Month, before he was 
free from Pain. In all that Time, his Running never was in 
a great Quantity. He was obliged to perſiſt taking the Emul- 


ſions, Broth, and other ſoft Liquors that were formerly pre- 


ſcribed for the Inflammation, which were proper enough to eaſg 
this Symptom, though not to cure it. When the Pain and 


Difficulty in making Water were removed, the ſmall Gonor- 


rhœa was cured by. one of the common Forms 


HiTozy III. 


In the ſame Month of Auguſt; 17 16, I received a Lettef 
from a Gentleman in the Country, deſiring my Advice for an 
intolerable Pain he had when he made Water; and the fre- 
quent Defire he had to make it ; which he always did in a _ 
little Quantity. He told me, that he often was afflicted wi 
the Pain in his Tefticles, or in the Anus, when it was not 
working about his Bladder. He found he had a Gonorrhaea 
in the Morning, which ftopped by Noon, and ever fince that 
Time he had been tortured with Pain. | 

Theſe Symptoms increaſed fo faſt upon him, before he could 
expect an Anſwer to his Letter, that he forthwith came to 
London, and made me a Witneſs of his Torment. But as it 
was manifeſt that the Pain was occaſioned by ſtopping of the 
Gonorthcea, and this by an exceflive Cold; I endeavoured to 
excite the Running, and that by the mentioned Method of Ca- 
lomel Boluſes he took four Evenings ſucceſſively, which were 
afterwards purged off next Morning after he had taken every 
Bolus. His Drink was as ſoft as we could contrive, but not 
diuretical; and his Diet was chiefly Broth; yet we found no 
Manner of Reſpite from theſe terrible Symptoms in a Fortnight. 
And therefore I ordered mercurial Medicines of greater Efficacy 
and that he ſhould take a Bolus every other Evening made with 
eight Grains of Turbith Mineral; which neither purging nor 


vomiting him, each Doſe was augmented to fourteen Grains in the 


Turn of a Fortnight ; which very great Doſe would purge him 
twice or thrice, but neyer vomited him : I would gladly have put- 
him into a Saljvation, rather than have continued 1n a Courſe 
of ſo vaſt Doſes of ſo rough a Medicine; but ſome Buſineſs he 


had then depending did not admit of it, ſo that I was forced 


to proceed in this Method for a Month. or five Weeks before 
he found any Benefit from it. After that Time he had no Dart. 
ing into the Anus, he made his Water very freely and without 
Pain; but he ſuſpected that be ſometimes found a Darting into 
one of his Tefticles. It ran a little for three or four Days, but 


When 
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Wen our Matters were brought to this Paſs, I had him purged 
four or five ſeveral Times, intermitting always a Day be- 
tween the Purging ; and after he had taken this Phyſick I order- 
ed him fifteen Grains of Turpeth Mineral twice a Week for a 
Fortnight. After all, he drank a very ſtrong Decoction of the 
Woods for fix Weeks together. 


Notwithſtanding the great Quantity of Mercury this Gentle- 
man had taken, which he took as well as the Diet-drink with the 


utmoſt KRxactneſs of Diet, and Manner of Living, he broke out 


all over his Body four Months after he had finiſhed this Courſe ; 
yet he found nothing to complain of, but that he had at Times 
a ſmall darting Pain in ſome one of his Teſticles. This Miſ- 
fortune put us under the Neceſſity of a Salivation for a more 
perfect Cure, and his Affairs now favouring this Method, he 
went ſtraight under that Courſe. | 
He ſpit about two Quarts every Day for about a Month, and 
about a Quart in a Day for three Weeks more.; in the laſt Part 
of this Time he felt no Manner of Pain; yet in leſs than fix 
Weeks after the Salivation, he broke out again in his Legs and 
Arms, but was cured. by the diaphoretic Mercury of Paracelſus. 
Cockburn of a Gonorrheea. | 
ALGEMA. *Awapa.. Uneaſineſs, Pain. The Word is al- 
ſo often uſed by Hippocrates, to ſignify the Diſeaſe whence the 
Pain proceeds. This Author makes Uſe of the Word in a Mul- 
titude of Places. | 
_ ALGEMET. Cools. Nulandus. Auth 
ALGERLIE, ALGERIE. (Car) Lime. Rulandus. Fobn- 


4 ALGEROTH. (Mercurius Vite) Mercury of Life. A 


Preparation of Antimony and Sublimate, ſo named from Alge- 
rathos, a Phyſician of Verona. Caftellus. 

ALGOIDES. An aquatic Plant of which Monſieur Vaillant 
gives the following Account : 

Algoides vulgaris, Potamogeton capillactum, Capitulis ad Alas 
trifidss, B. Pin. 193. Prod. 101. Raii Hiſt. 1. 190, Ne 12. 
lem, Potamogeito Affinis,, Graminifolia, aquatica, Raii ibidem, 
Ne 13. Itemgue Potamogiton omnium minimum, Graminis Facie 

tum, Filiculis curvulis bints, terns, Dorf dentato, Hort, 
Cath, ejuſdem Raii Hiſt. 3. 122. Patamogetto fimilis, ramoſa, 
& ad Genicula polyceratos, Pluk. Tab. 102. fig. 7. Equiſetum 
polygonoides, Aquis innatans, Potamogritonis tenuifolis Facie, ad 
Genicula vaſculiferum, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 621. NY 20. | 

It is ſtrange that a Plant, ſo common in our Waters, ſhould 
not be mentioned in the Hiſtory of thoſe Plants which grow in the 
Country about Paris, © 5 r ? 

It is to be obſerved, 1. that though Ray be not one of thoſe 
Botaniſts who love to multiply the Species of Plants without 
Neceſſity, he has yet made three of this one, as you ſee by 
the Quotations of the different Synonyma. 2. That though 


among the Characters he gives of the Potamogeiton he had 


mentioned the Growing of the Flowers in Form of an Ear, and 
though he had obſerved that thoſe of this Plant, whoſe Struc- 
ture. he did not know, were diſperſed along the Stalks and 
Branches, yet he ſcrupled not to reduce it under that Kind, 
from whence he ſhould in Truth have excluded it both in the laſt 
Edition of his Synp/is, and in that of his Methodus. 3. If this 
Author ſaw no more than two, three, or at moſt but four Pods, 
or Cornicula (ſo he names what I call Capſula) at each Joint of 
the Plant, it was becauſe he had the Fortune only to meet with 
one or two that happened to be no better furniſhed, for they 
have commonly five and ſometimes fix at a Joint. 

The Algvides is a Species of aquatic Plants, with imperfet 
and hermaphrodite Flowers, Each Flower proceeds from the 
Wing of a Leaf, and commonly conſiſts only of a Teſticle, or 
Stamen, and ſome Ovaries diſpoſed in a circular Order, which 
become ſo many ſolid monoſperm Seed · veſſels. The Leaves are 
ſimple, intire, without a Pedicle, and for the moſt Part ſtand 
oppolite by Pairs. | 

We know only one Species of Algoides. | 

It grows at the Bottom of Waters, and becaufe its Leaves 
reſemble thoſe of Aga, I ſuppoſe it took the Name of Agoi- 
des, Memoires de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences Ann. 17 19. 

ALGOS. . The fame as ALGEMA, which ſee. 

. ALHAGI. This is the Agul & Almagi Arabibus, Planta 


ſpine Mannam refipiens, J. B. Genifta fpartium ſpinoſum Fo- 


Hon, C. B. Spinoſum Syriacum, Park, The PLIANT 


THORNY BROOME OF SYRIA. | x 
It riſes, a Cubit or more in Height, and is ſet very thick 
round with a great Number of exceeding ſharp, ſlender, pliant 
on which grow divers Flowers of a purple Colour. 
When theſe: fall off, they are ſucceeded by ſmall, long, red- 
diſh Pods (like thoſe of the Scorpius) full of Seeds of the ſame 
Colour. 7 
The Inhabitants of Aleppo gather from it a new Kind of 
N the Grains of which are ſome what larger than Cori- 
r. | 
It is buſhed round with an almoſt infinite Number of ſmall, 
ſmooth Branches, which diſperſe themſelves from the Trunk in 
a 8 Order, and are ſor the moſt Part overſpread 
with Dodder, after the Manner of Thym:, At the Joints of 


of a Pint allotted to three Pints and a half of vis 


obſerve that the Milk is to be poured hot into 1 * 


the Thorns grow the Leaves, which are aſh-colourg 
and of a polygonal Shape. The Root is lon 
Colour, r er g "0 Mg 
The Manna, gathered from this Shrub, is call 
bians Tereniabin, or Trangebin. : =y te by 
It is found in Perſia, and in the Neighbourhood af Il. 
alſo about Kacka a-City in Meſopotamia. Aly 
The Leaves are of a hot drying Nature, and they, 
the Flowers as à Purgative, one Handful of which Why 
Water ſuffices for a Doſe. Rai: Hift. Plant. , 
8 | r | 
r College Diſpenſatory directs a Troche under the 
Trochiſci — . as follows: te Nay 7 


Take of white Col th Pulp cleared from 
cut ſmall, of — Adadic Tragacanth; 00 gg 
each ſix Drams. Let the Gums be maceratel ih: 
or four Days in a ſufficient Quantity of Roſe, 
ſo that they may be diſſolved in it; and wit tv 
mentioned Pulp Let al together be beat up intoa Cont, 
for Troches. 


This Contrivance is as old as Meſue, and hath len! 
< little varied in all the Hands it hath paſſed through; iy 
<« originally deſigned by the Gums to deaden, in fome Me 
the violent Operation of the Colocynth.” Suing; le 
RS | 

LHANNA. The fame as ALana TERRA, wich 

ALHASEF, or As EF. A Sort of Puſtule, called ao 
DROA, Which ſee. | 

'ALICA. A Food much celebrated amongft the Anz 
But the various Accounts given of it by different Au 
make it ſomewhat uncertain what it was. For ſome rar 
Gro ade Grain, and others as a Sort of Aliment mak 

rain. 

In order to give a juſt Idea of this Aliment, I ſhal i 
the different Paſſages wherein the Antients have taken Nd 
of, and then give the Opinion of Salmaſius concerning it 
The Greek Word is x. 

* Alica cleanſed is a proper Aliment for the Sick in Fr 
If the Stomach be firm, and the Belly bound, it is avril 
to give it in Hydromel ; but if the Stomach be wel, 
the Belly looſe, it is beſt taken in Vinegar and Water, 
E. . C. 6. 

Alis is in the next Degree to Ptiſan for Goodneß, al 
ſome few Qualities in common with it, which are the 
that it is highly eſteemed. Viſcidity, Smoothneß, and! 
ſantneſs of afte, are common to them both, but in all 
Reſpects Ptiſan exceeds Alica; and both of them art 
ſimple or compounded with Honey only. Areiæu 4 
Morb. L. 1. C. 10. . | 

The Chondrus [i-] is made of that Sort of Ze 
is called dicoccos (double-grained). It is more nouriſhug 
binding than Rice, and much more agreeable to the ot 
Boiled in Vinegar, and the Parts anointed therewith, it! 
off the Lepra L] amends the Roughneſs and Scaboui 
the Nails, and heals a beginning Egilops. The Us 
uſed in a Clyſter, is good for ſuch as labour under a Dh 
accompanied with Pains. Dizſcor. L. 2. C. 118. 

Alica in other Things is like Chondrus, but binds tits 
more. Paulus Æginet. L. 1. C. 73. 

Alica is a Kind of Wheat. We ought to be very ou 
preparing thoſe ſorbile Liquors which are made of it; i 
Juice is mixed with Water, and requires a good deal oft 
ing; whence it is apt to deceive thoſe that prepare i, 
think it is boiled enough, and ſo preſent it to the 6 
are great Sufferers by it, for it ſoon thickens, being q 
viſcid Subſtance.” Therefore putting a great deal of | f 
it, boil it very well, and flir it with a Stick of 18 
be enough, when you may throw in a little Salt, and! 
a little Oil at firſt; it will be never the worſe. But 1 1 
Perſons, who by Reaſon of a vehement Gnawing c 
mach, or a ſudden Tranſit of a bilious Humour, on 

Draught, let the AlicFa be boiled till it be qu % 
then ftrained, and then it makes a Liquor like ban 
is to be drank off. The ſame Way of Preparation el 
with Alica aſter it is in Water. Oribo/. Cs 
Col. Lib. 4. C. 1 5 er 


py; 7 b | N a nd th 
Alica ought firſt to be macerated in Water, Water, Ml 


Pints of Milk. Let it boil gently over the un 
holding the Veſſel in your Hand that it may not 1 
boiled enough, Oribaſ. ex Dieuch. Med. Cal. 4. C 1 
Alica is is more drying than Wheaten Meal, _ 
not fo proper to bring a moderate Inflammation % n 
= n_ but is better than Wheat for humid Int 
baſ. Med. Col. Lib. 145 Cap. 37. a 
Alica and Simila are of a very thick and glutio? | 


Oribaſ. Euporiſt. Lib, I, Cap. 19—21. 


3 


ALI 


t it boiled in Water, or take it in Mul- 
7 _—— or with ſome Aſtringent (which may be 
1 Oecaßon) or eat it fried with Oil and Salt. Some- 
Veen d put to it 3 and Alice prepared after that Man- 


i made a Ptiſan ; and ſome ſay 
ow 105 — . dy for a ſick Perſon, Sdme of 
— as Diocles and Philotinus, call Alica thus prepared, 
E Therefore its Name, as well as that of 
. ſeldom to be met with in old Authors, for they 
ium, 


t by che common Name of N beat. Galen, de Aliment. 
* * Seed of Tragum. Galen. de Aliment. Cap. 1 3. 


a is like 
;iſcourſing of the Typha, Olyra, and Zea, ſays, 
Roe bow of Grain like them, though not quite 
1 Kind ; ſome of which ſeem to hold a middle Place 
4 Barley and Typha, or between Typha and Olyra, or 
and Wheat; ſome come neareſt in Nature to Olyra, 
to Barley or T ypha ; ſome to Wheat, others to Pana- 
ar Millet. And theſe have Names too; ſome ſimple, 
ut of which Alica is made in Italy; ſome compound, as 
in Cappadocia they call Gymmnecrithos, that is, Barley hulled, 
hat in Bithynia they name Zeopyros, Galen, de Aliment. 


2 7.5 ſmall Difference in the Kinds of Wheat; for 
is heavy, denſe, and yellow in its inner Subſtance, affords 
Nouriſhment, and ſuch as is of a thick and glutinous 
; but the light, rare, and of a white — . 
te a Juice not ſo glutinous. Similago and Alica 
pt - of a thick and — Pam — . _ 

liced to uſe an attenuating Diet muſt not meddle wi 
£ - they may feed moderately on Alica, either boiled 
ater, or with Mulſum, or Wine, — * A 1 
ided it be yellow, of a thin Body, and neareſt in 

x 2 3 Galen. de Atten. Vift. Cap. 6. 
ca, white Bread of Wheat, Tragus, Pork, and Eggs, 
liments of very good though viſcous Juice, and afford 
ent Nouriſhment, where the Stomach is able to concoct 
and the Liver to convert the Chyle into _—_ — 

ey retain their Viſcoſity, the Paſſages of the Liver an 
1 where they are ſtrait by Nature, * 
obſtructed by them. Therefore the frequent Uſe of them 
rved . Senſe of Weight, and ſometimes a Pain 
thoſe Parts. But an Obſtruction of the Liver is accom- 
| with the Hindrance of the Diſtribution of the Chyle, 

Plenitude in the Meſeraic Veins and thoſe of the lower 

whence there is Danger of a Phlegmon in the Parts 

the Collection is made, or a Putrefaction of the redun- 
umours, which muſt of Neceſſity be concocted and con- 
into Blood, or elſe putrefy, as it always 5 wag ny 
make too long a Stay in a warm Place. Galen, de Succ. 

aþ. 2. 
ſan ſeems to nouriſh ſoon after it is taken, but it affords 

Nouriſhment and quickly ceaſes ; whereas Alica nouriſhes 
* — a ſo for a long Time. Galen, in Hip- 

Cem. 2. Aph. 18. 

is reckoned by Pliny among the vernal frumentaceous 

or ſuch as are ſown in the Spring, with Reſpect to Italy, 
um, Panicum, Lens, and Cicer. Plin. Nat. Hil. Lib. 

ap 7. g 

/ in his Natural Hiftory, L. 18. C. 11. after entertain- 

with an Account of ſeveral Sorts of Bread and their 

d with various Ways of dreſſing Grain, and taking No- 

bs Riſe of rags congratulates his own Country, 
carrying alm for Fruits, on Account of the fineſt 

zt 2 Alica, which is a where elſe ſo we ll pre- 
| © true, ſays he, it is prepared alſo in Egypt, but 
ace deſerves mentioning, It is made in ſeveral Places of 

* in the Diſtrict of Verona and Piſa, but the beſt is in 

ana. —Jlica is made of Zea, which we call Sead. 
they pound in a wooden Mortar, left the Hardneſs of 

x Mortar ſhould break it too much, with Feſties, and 

condemned to hard Labour, as every one knows, are 

« OR. To the foremoſt of theſe Mortars fand af- 

„tate box, Whence the Chaff being winnowed 
82 thus ſtripped of its huſky Part is beaten over 
land Means we have three Sorts of Alica, the Small, 

b While they be Largeſt; this laſt they call Aphærama. 
e 

1 m m, = 

| 8 the beſt, But what is really to be ad- 

ED 
aer Sts Colour and Fineneſs,——Baſtard Alice is 

t can Zea, which degenerates in that Coun- 

dend rode and blacker Ear, and a ſhort Stalk, They 

hich i, = : and yet can hardly free it from the Hulls, 
they add 4, . t half the Meaſure of the original Grain. 
'0 It a fourth Part of white Gypſum (Plaiſter) 


la is a Kind of Wheat, very nouriſhing, and of a gluey 


avi { 
| * mixed · them paſs them through a Sieve that 


is uſed for Meal, What remains they call Excepritious, and 
is the largeſt Sort, The reſt is paſſed through a Sieve with finer 
Holes, and is called Secondary. This is paſſed through a third 
Sieve ſo fine that it will only tranſmit Sand, and has then the 
Name of Cribraria beſtowed on it. There is another Way 
of adulterating it, which is uſed every where. They chuſe 
the whiteſt and largeſt Wheat, and having firſt parboiled it, 
dry it in the Sun, and then ſprinkling it a little, break it 
in'a Mill, Better Alica is made from Zea than Wheat, 

Alica is an Invention of the Romans, and of no great Anti- 
guity, for if it were, we ſhould not have heard ſo much from the 

reeks in Praiſe of Ptiſan. I do not think it was in Uſe in the 
Time of Pompey the Great, and therefore we find very little 
written of it by the Diſciples of Aſclepiades. That it is highly 
uſeful none doubts, whether it be taken diluted in Hydromel, 
or boiled and the Decoction drank, or eaten as Pulſe, To 
ſtop a Looſeneſs it is firſt roaſted, and then prepared with 
Wax, But it has a peculiar Virtue in reſtoring ſuch as by 
long Sickneſs are reduced to a Cachexy; let a Quarter of a 
Pint boil gently in a Pint of Water, till the Water be con- 
ſumed ; then put to it a Pint of Goats or Sheeps Milk, and 
drink it for ſeveral Days together, and then mix Honey with 
it. Such Draughts are good to mend a conſumptive Diſpoſition. 
Plin. L. 2. C. 25. 

Alica was thought to nouriſh much (whence it took its Name, 
according to Sextus Pompeius, ab alends) ſo that it deſerved to 
be called full Diet, according to Galen, It generated good 
Juice, but glutinous, and apt to cauſe Obſtructions; to reme- 
dy which Fault, the Antients had various Ways of preparing it; 
oftentimes they mixed it with Hydromel, ſometimes with ſweet 
Wine, to make it an arteriacal Medicine, and goad for Con- 
ſumptions ; ſometimes with an Aftringent for Diarrhceas, or 
with Pomegranate Seeds, and ſometimes fried it with Oil and 
Salt. And becauſe x%S-, or Alica, has nothing in it deterſive 
or attenuating, if they intended to prepare it for a ſorbile Li- 
quor that ſhould have theſe Qualities, they boiled it not only 


with Dill, but with Leeks, | Penyroyal, Calamint, or Hyſſop. 


The xe of the Antients does not ſeem to differ much from 
our wheaten Preparations, if you except their Chalk and white 
Mortar. There was alſo a Sort of Bread made of Chondrus, 
called x»%1;, which nouriſhed very much, and did not eaſi- 
ly paſs off downwards, When we read in Aetius V- A 
in Conjunction, he means no more than barely be-; buf 
ſeems to join the Names, becauſe none ſhould doubt of the 
Thing ſignified. But it is plain that both he and Paulus have 
inſerted many Names in their Writings, which were unknown 
to the Antients, and in ſo doing conſulted Convenience more 
than Elegance and Propriety. Gorreus in voce de. 

Alica is ſometimes taken for a certain Species of Bread -corn. 
See Pliny and Celſus [before quoted] but more frequently for 
a Preparation of Zea, which is called Sed. Alica, in its large 
Acceptation, differs from the Chondrus of the Greeks, as the 
Genus differs from the Species, for the Chondrus was not pre- 
pared with Chalk, but with white Mortar and Sand, like the 
African Baſtard Zea mentioned by Pliny. Rait HR. | 

Xoro is Alica, for ſo the Gloſſaries interpret it, Alica, vdr. 
How it was made Pliny explains; . Alica, ſays he, is made of 
Zea, which we called @ Szed, &c.“ So then the Zea was 
pounded. in a wooden Mortar to make Alica, not in a ſtone 
Mortar, leſt the Hardneſs of the Stone might break it too much, 
for it was only to be huſked, not bruiſed, and was to be beaten 
till it had loſt all its Coats. This done, the naked Grain was 
to be pounded, or beaten again, which produced three Sorts ; 
that is, the Leaſt, the ſecond Rate, and the Largeſt. This, ſays 


Pliny, was called Apherema, apaigma, which was in a Manner 


only {tripped of its Coats, the Grain, or Medulla, remaining 
unbroken ; and this was properly the vu · of the Greeks, of 
which there were three Sorts, but the largeſt was the beſt. 80 


the Geoponic Eclagues Erd & dia inmliohn, xooxiny xooxniviclw 


adęrrigy dre» & 3 fre- onde yore N urige · N 3 ind 
Tarp, d Darley ö rr... After they are huſked or pilled to- 
* gether, they are paſſed through a coarſe Sieve, and the faireſt 
is what remains of the firſt Winnowing, viz. the Chondrus, 
the Secondary, or ſecond Rate, is next, and the third is the 
<© worſt and ſmalleſt,” The Author ſays the ſame as Pliny, 
who expreſſes himſelf more clearly a little after, ſpeaking of 
the Way of making the Alexandrian Alica, he ſays, © They 
, increaſe it a fourth Part with an Addition of white Gyp- 
«© ſum (Plaiſter) &c.” as above, Here this Paſſage of the 
Greek Georgics above · cited is 2 explained. What is call- 
ed exceptitious, exceptitia, in the Editions, is exceptica in the 

ies, It certainly ought to be Sgfica, neus, fo called xar 
ev, by Way of Eminence, which was paſſed with wider Holes, 
which Pliny called farinarium, and the Greek Author adgireger. 
Hence it appears, that the Greek . x#9- is the Roman Alica. 
And the Greeks called it vg, Chondrus, becauſe it was 
broken into great Fragments, not ground to a Meal. Hence 
Ilvghs x%gdI in Athenæus, Corn ground into groſs Fragments, 


80 Möge an, Corns of Salt, x wfdre, Bits of Frankincenſe. 
1222 xor9giras 2 chondrite Bread, ſuch as was made of. 


Uuu Wheat 


Wheat bruiſed or broken into large Fragments like We, 
Though the Nature of the Chondrus, or Alica, ſufficiently ap- 


pears from what has been ſaid, ſome have reckoned it among 
the Species of Grain, as a Sort of Wheat, Paulus Ægineta, 


dew ore 33 Je, The Chondrus, a Species of Grain, And 


Galen, 13 v, To wvgar ifw 3 v, i, vip T4 x5 yNoxgo? 
zer why xr. Chendrus is a Kind of Wheat, ſufficiently nouriſh- 
ing, and of a viſcous Fuice. Lib. 1. de Aliment, He adds 
that by Antients it was called wvgy 773 weonyogn, 
Wheat appellatively. Who cannot but admire ſo much Igno- 
rance in ſo great a Man? He cites Hippocrates, who-ſays, rs; 
ix 13 N xanouvacuire; ders TroPpordre; pr Twas, Naxwerir N ntl, 
Bread made of Alica was very nouriſhing, but not very eaſy to 
paſs . Hippocrates does not ſpeak this of ſuch a Sort of 
Corn, but as the Property of a Kind of Meal, properly 
ſo called from its being coarſly ground. Bread made of this 
Meal, he ſays, was very nouriſhing. Theſe were called x9%ira, 
Chondritai, as the oxyudaniras, Semidalitai, were ſo called, becauſe 
they were made of Semidalis, which alſo was not a Species of 
Grain, but a Sort of Meal. In Galen's Time the Greeks had 


| left off the Uſe of the Word x#9:S- for Alica, and changed it for 


the Word Alica, corrupted at. So that they knew nothing of 

the antient x#%S-, and by that Means came to interpret it of a 

Species of Wheat. Salmaſius de . Hyles Iatr. Cap. 57. 
ALICES. The little red Spots in the Skin which precede 

the Eruption of Puſtules in the Small-pox. Caftellus. 

- ALICORNU. The fame with UNICORNU, which ſee. 
ALIENATIO MENTIS, is the fame as DRLIRIU, 

which ſee. 5 

- ALIENUM. In a medicinal Senſe it is applied to any 

Thing that is foreign and troubleſome to the Body. Some- 

times alſo it imports corrupted, but alienatus is generally uſed in 

this laſt Senſe. 

- ALIFORMES PROCESSUS. See PTERYGoIDEs. 
ALIGULUS. A Confection. Nulandus. 

- ALILAT, or Aua, an Arabian Word, ſignifying what the 


' Aﬀyrians call WH, the Jews T Lilith, and the Greeks 


**oxiloe; and is the ſame as Mater Terra, and Filia Lucina, or 
Luna, the Deity that preſides over Child- birth. M is as 
you would ſay Poπ¼m Alilath, whence comes Lilith, and alſo 
the Word 155 Lailah, ſignifying the Deity of the Night. 
urls is as much as to ſay RIV7R Alitha, which alſo ſignifies a 
Goddeſs, as well as the Greek Eu, which is much the 
fame as NM οο Elithuia. In the moſt ancient Ages, He., or 
FijxS-, among the Greeks, ſignified Filius, a Son. Therefore 
Toulon was the fame as Ken, or Filia, a Daughter, or Libera; 
as *HaS- was the ſame with Ke, or Liber Pater. Hi A is alſo 
the Gothic Name of the Sun. The Aſſyrian Muxrla, or 
nv Aualidbetta ſignifies a Midwife ; for Women with Child 
reckon by Moons. Alilat therefore is the ſame as Lucina. 
' ALIMA. A Sort of Sand, found in Gold Mines, of which 
they make Lead. Rulandus. 
* ALIMENTA. MAliments, Whatever is taken to nouriſh 
the Body, from Als, to nouriſh. 

The Nature of. Aliments, in general, may be underſtood by 
what is ſaid on this Subject under the Article Actpa, and the 
Article ALCAL1. And the Properties of particular Aliments 


are ſpecified under their reſpective Names. 


- The Antients, particularly Galen, have been very diffuſe on 
the Subject of Aliments. 

As I would avoid being tedious, I ſhall give Hippocrates's own 
Abridgment of his Sentiments upon Aliment, I mean his Trea- 
tiſe de ſalubri Viftus Ratione ; and becauſe Galen is too prolix, 
I ſhall inſert his Doctrine from later Authors who ſeem to have 
taken great Pains to epitomiſe his Works, not without adding 
ſome Things from their own Fund. And I ſhall end this Article 
with ſome Chymical Obſervations made by Mr, Geoffroy the 
Younger, and by him communicated to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. | 

I attribute the following ſhort Treatiſe to Hippocrates, on 
the Authority of Galen, who thinks it certainly done by him, 
or his Son in Law Polybius, though even in the Time of Ga- 
len it was ſaid by ſome to be wrote by others either contempo- 
ry with, or perhaps elder than Hippocrates. 

But I muſt remark one Error which was univerſal amongſt 
the Antients, which is, that they imagined the Blood to be 
formed from the Aliment, in the Liver. But this Piece of 
Theory has been abſolutely confuted, ſince modern Diſcoveries 
have made the true Paſſage of the Aliment, and the real Me- 
thod of the Blood's circulating, manifeſt, | 

With Reſpect to Aliments, it muſt be obſerved in general, 
that it is very little worth their While to confider the different 
Qualities of Foods, who uſe Exerciſe daily ſufficient to bring 
them to the Verge of Laſſitude, who go early at a Night to 
Bed, and riſe ſoon in the Morning; for all Aliment ſupply 


t 


This Paſſage exed Galen very much but Dacier has taken away the Difficulty, by the Addition of three 0 
which he is warranted by a Manuſcript in the King of France's Library. : | | 


” 


Winter Time. They ought to drink pure undi 
[1 
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a good Chyle when perfectly digeſted, b * 
Exerciſe and Regularity. But the Conſider, ih 
is a Speculation of great Importance to the Va o 4 
Lazy, and the Riotous. 3 eng 

The Regimen beſt ſuited to Perſons in the grg;,... 
Life Le] is to eat plentifully, and drink and 


eat Bread, and to have their Meat all roaſted, Green 
dom or never to be eaten during this Seaſon: By thi 
the Body will be preſerved dry and warm, | 
| In the Spring they ſhould bring themſelves 

drink more, and have their Wine more diluted. The: 
table Food is to be more thin, and leſs in Quantity, yy 
to be uſed inſtead of Bread; their animal Food is © . 
Account to be diminiſhed, and boiled Meats are t f 
Place of roaſted. They are to be ſparing in the wa 
till Summer approaches, but feed on the more thin ww 
Foods, and boiled Fleſh, and ſome Herbs boiled, or tg 
Drink in like Manner ought to be much increaſed in Q,/ 
and much diluted. But this Change muſt be brought zu 
Degrees, that the Tranſition may not be too great and 

In Summer the Food ought to be thin Maza La J 
the Drink plentiful and diluted, and all the Fleſh boily 
this is the Way of Living to be choſen while Summer s 
order to render the Body cool and moiſt during this hu 
Seaſon, which inclines the Body to Heat and Drynei, 5 
Management, we guard againſt the Inconveniencies of % 
And by the ſame eaſy Steps as we paſs from Winter wer 
are we to proceed from Spring to Summer, in ſhorteiy 
Allowance of dry Food, and increaſing our Meaſure of Ny 
but juſt the contrary Method muſt be taken as we fab 
Summer to Winter, | 

In Autumn our Aliment of the frumentaceous Kin f 
ought to be more in Quantity, and drier; andoug 
Food [4a] in Proportion. Our Drink, on the contra 
be diminiſhed, and to be leſs diluted, that ſo we may gabe 
Winter in the moſt commodious Manner, when our I 
comes to be leaſt in Quantity and undiluted, and ou f 
the moſt copious and drieft, under which Regimen k 
ſhall enjoy a good State of Health, and be leaſt ſenſible i 
—_— of the Weather in this cold and humid Seaſon d 

ear. 

For Perſons of a full Habit of Body, whoſe Fl 
and their Countenances ruddy, it is moſt adviſable touſ1 
Kind of Diet for the greateſt Part of the Year, beau 
Conſtitutions abound with Moiſture, On the contra, 
who are lean, whoſe Fibres are dry and tenſe, and whok 
plexions are tawny or black, ought to feed on moiſt Ain 
moſt Part of the Time, as being moſt agreeable to tel 
neſs of their Bodies, 

Young Perſons are to chuſe ſuch Meats as are tend! 
moiſt, becauſe their Youth inclines them to Dryneß, al 
Fibres are rigid. But Perſons of an advanced Age atv 
a dry Kind of Diet for the moſt Part of their Time, & 
Bodies at that Period of Life are ſoft, moiſt, and cold, 

In general, our Regimen of Diet is to be accommoul 
the Age, Seaſon, Cuſtom, Country, and Conftitution, i 
a Manner as to always guard againſt Attacks from li 
be 1 for this is the Way to live ſound, and free fun 

es. 

In Winter you ſhould travel faſt, in Summer ſlow, 
the burning Heat of the Sun. The Corpulent are to tra 
eſt, and the Lean ſloweſt. In Summer you are to ball 
in Winter but ſeldom ; and Bathing ought to be uſt 
8 by lean than fat Perſons, The Clothing of f 
ple in Winter ought to be the natural Stuff, in dum 
ſame dipped in Oil; but lean Perſons are to obſerves! 
trary ®, A 

Such as are burdened with Fat, and deſire to be thi! 
to take all their Exerciſes faſting, and afterwards t0 , 
to their vegetable Food, before they have recovered Bra 
the Fatigue, or are cool, and then to begin with 4 1 
of Wine, diluted, and not too cold. Their Fleſh 9 
dreſſed with Seſamum ſoily purging Grain, Dk) 
grateful preſerved Vegetable, or ſomething of that BY 
to be very fat, that it might the ſooner create 2 Satietf. "3 
they ought to eat but once a Day, to abſtain from ®* 
lie on a hard Bed, and to exerciſe themſelves in 
as much as poſſible, od 

Lean Perſons, who are willing to grow fat, ought” | 
realy contrary to the aforementioned Precepts, and BY 
Exerciſe upon an empty Stomach. 1971 

As to Emetics and Clyſters, obſerve the 0 
During the fix Winter Months uſe Vomiting 1. 
Seaſon is more phlegmatic than the Summer 1 og 
generates ſuch Diſeaſes as affect the Head, and the 


four Wh 
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it is very hot, make Uſe of Clyſters, 
7 8 and the Body abounds with Choler, 
of Weight upon the Loins and Knees, 
Pains affect the Belly. The Body then 
and the Humours, which are exalted 
o be drawn down from the higher 


aphrag. 
gen it 18 very 
js a Senſation 
atiſe, and griping 
nd upwards, ought to 


Perſons, who abound with Humidity, Clyſ- 
hin Subſtance are to be prepared; to dry, 
ies, fatter Gs. _— of a _— —_ 
commodated. Theſe laſt are prepared wit 

o * of Chich-peaſe [i#8»96-] or other like 
of the thin and ſaline Clyſters are made with Brine, 
=z and other Things of that Nature. 
"Ui of Emetics is to be regulated in the following Man- 
Perſons of a fat and full Habit of Body are to vomit upon 

ty Stomach, after Running or Walking very faſt, about 
Pp tle of the Day. For this Purpoſe they may take four 
« Hyſſop bruiſed in fix Pints of Water, with an Additi- 
obs and Salt, to make it the more agreeable; let them 
this firſt leiſurely, and afterwards quicker, | 

| who are of a thin and weak Conſtitution muſt vomit 
Fating, in the following Manner : After coming out of 
it Bath, let them take halfa Pint of pure Wine, and then 
a Meal on Variety of vegetable Food ; but not drink ei- 
+ or after Eating, abſtaining from Drinking while a Man 
n ten Stadiums [about an Engliſh Mile and a Quarter]. 
mix up for them three Sorts of Wine, which muſt be the 

the ſweet, and the ſour. Let theſe be drank firſt 

ſoberly, and by ſmall Quantities 3 but afterwards more 
I. and by quicker and more plentiful Draughts. 
3 have accuſtomed themſelves to vomit twice a Month 
ter take an Emetic two Days one aſter another, than 
fftcenth Day; but ſome obſerve a quite contrary Me- 


for thoſe who are ſubjeA to throw up their Victuals by 
t, or are coſtive, the beſt Method is to eat often in a Day, 
all Kinds of Food; to have their Meat dreſſed all Man- 
Ways, and to drink of two or three Sorts of Wine. 
who are not ſubje to vomit, or who have looſe Bellies, 
to manage themſelves by a Method directly contrary to the 
Ang. 0 
— are to be waſhed with warm Water for a long Time, 
b drink Wine diluted, but by no Means cold, Let their 
be ſuch as will not breed Inflations, or cauſe the Belly to 
by which Means they will be the leſs ſubject to Con- 
will grow large, and have a good healthy Colour, 
omen ought, in general, to obſerve a dry Regimen ; for 
ment is beſt accommodated to the Softneſs of their Fleſh, 
ine almoſt pure is beſt for the Womb, and to nouriſh 
hild therein. 
to Exerciſe, Running and Wreſtling ought to be uſed in 
inter ; in Summer but little Wreſtling, and no Running, 
nuch Walking in the cool Air is then very convenient. 
ole who are tired with Running ought to wreſtle ; and 
who are fatigued with Wreſtling ought to tuh ; for by 
ans he who exerciſes will procure a Warmth to the 
jed Part, compoſe himſelf at Leiſure, and afterwards betake 
If to Reſt in the moſt agreeable Manner. | 
a Perſen, during a Courſe of Exerciſes, be ſeized with a 
aca, and his Food comes off undigeſted, he muſt forbear 
bird at leaſt of thoſe Exerciſes, and eat but half his uſu- 
owance, For it is plain, that the Stomach is deſtitute 
ficient Heat to concoct ſuch a Quantity of Food. Let 
at Bread very well toaſted and put into Wine; let his 
be very little in Quantity, but of the pureſt and undiluted 
and let him not walk after Meals, of which he muſt 
but one in a Day, while under this Regimen. By this 
sement the Stomach will be wonderfully warmed and che- 
» and have Strength to digeſt whatever it receives. This 
of Diarrhcea is moſt incident to ſuch as have firm, hard 
* eſpecially when they are obliged to live much upon ani- 
oo, being naturally diſpoſed to this Diſorder, for their 
and narrow Veſlels are incapable of receiving the Ali- 
his is a very uncertain Sort of Conſtitution, and rea- 
dann either Way, never remaining long ſettled on a 
Baſis of Health. ut they who are of a thinner and more 
Habit of Bod 41 a 
A La , and more hairy, bear Eating of Fleſh, and 
n bour much better, and enjoy their Health much lon- 
ig the others. They who are troubled with Eructations, 
| N of the Hypochondria, from the indigeſted Food 
1 ing Day, ought to ſleep longer than ordinary, and to 
mſelyes upon ſome new Exerciſe, to drink their Wine 
es larger Quantities, and at the ſame Time to ſhor- 
the Sto N of Food; for there are plain Indications, 
able tod * Reaſon of its Coldneſs and Imbecillity, 
br ſuch A | BY great Quanti of Food which it receives. . 
with the og under Thirſt, leſs Food, and leſs Exet- 
7 to be adv * and diluted Wines, are moſt 
m, wbether fre y who are afflicted with Pains in the 
t irom Exerciſe, or hard Labour, ought to be- 
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take themſelves to Reſt without Eating, and to take a Draught, 
which, though little in Quantity, ſhall be a moſt powerful Diu- 
retic, that ſo the Veſſels of the Viſcera may not be diſtended 
through a Repletion, whence Tumors and Fevers ariſe. 
Perſons who labour under Diſorders that proceed from the 
Brain are firſt affected with a Stupor; they make Water of- 
ten, and have other Symptoms in common with thoſe who ſuf- 
fer under a Strangury. Theſe hold them for nine Days, and 
if there be an aqueous or mucous Diſcharge from the Noſe or 
Ears there is a Solution of the Diſeaſe, and the Strangury 
ceaſes, Plenty of white Urine comes off from the Patient with- 
out Pain till the twentieth Day, at which Time the Pain of the 
Head leaves him, but a Dimneſs of Sight remains, when the Pa- 
tient fixes his Eyes long on any Object. | 
The Man of Underſtanding knows that Health is the moſt 
valuable Gift to Mortals, and when attacked by Diſeaſes has 
Skill enough to baffle them, and be his own Phyſician, Hip- 
pocrates rig Jeirn; vyiwn;. ION 
The Man who takes due Care of his Health ought to know, 
above all Things, the Nature of Aliments, To ſay ſomewhat 
then in Relation to this Subject, Aliments that have an attenu- 
ating Quality open the narrow Paſſages, ſcour off the glutinous 
Particles that flick to Bodies, and incide and attenuate thoſe 
which are groſs, But if a Perſon accuſtom himſelf for a long 
Time to the Uſe of them, he is in Danger of being over-run 
with ſerous and bilious Humours ; and if he perſeveres in ſuch 
a Diet, his Blood, in the End, will become melancholy, For 
all Foods of this Quality are apt to heat and dry to Exceſs, and 
by that Means to breed the Gravel in the Kidnies, He muſt 
abſtain therefore from the continual Uſe of them, eſpecially of 
ſuch as are of a billous Nature; for Meats of this Kind are 
only proper for thoſe who abound with Phlegm, and crude, 
groſs, and tenacious Juices. Many chronic Diſtempers have been 
cured meerly by the Uſe of an attenuating Diet, And it is much 
better to abſtain from Medicine, in Caſes where we may attain 
our End by a Regimen ; as I have known that out of many 
Perſons labouring under the Gravel, and not a few under the 
Gout, who have had their Joints laid bare with Tophs, ſome 
have been perfectly cured, and others much relieved, by a 
ftrit Obſervance of the Rules of Diet. Some who have 
been a long Time afflited with an Aſthma, or Difficulty of 
Breathing, have been wholly releaſed from that Diſorder, or 
had the Intervals of their Fits very conſiderably lengthened. An 
attenuating Diet reduces an overgrown Spleen, and mollifies an 
hardened Liver, perfectly cures Epilepſies, if undertaken in the 
Beginning, and not a little moderates them, when grown in- 
veterate, All that are irritating, or biting to the Taſte, or 
Smell, are acrid and attenuating ; and whatever is nitrous or 
bitter, the ſame has an inciding Quality, But there is no 
ſmall Difference, whether any of theſe Simples be adminiſtered 
in Oxymel, Vinegar, Salt, or Oil. For Vinegar and Oxymel 
increaſe their Strength, but Oil diminiſhes it. In the Whole, 
among attenuating Eatables we ſhall find more Medicine than 
Aliment. | | 
Foods of an incraſſating Quality afford much Nouriſhment, 
provided they are well concocted in the Stomach and Liver; nor 
do they fail of generating Blood of a good Juice, and yet they 
cauſe Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, and if there be but 
the leaſt Beginning of an Inflammation in the Viſcera, they 
greatly increaſe it, as well as Inflations, and ſcirrhous Affecti- 
ons, and generate Abſceſſes. Of this Sort of Aliments ſome 
there are which generate only a thick Juice, as Lentils ; o- 
thers a glutinous, as Mallows ; ſome both, as Animals which 
are covered with a Shell. But it is a ſafer Way, in order to 
Health, to uſe an attenuating, than an incraſſating Regimen 
of Diet. But becauſe the former neither affords much Nouriſhs 
ment, nor gives Force and Strength to the Fibres, we may 
ſafely, though with Moderation, at proper Seaſons, indulge 
thoſe who live by attenuating Food in the Uſe of Meats that 
generate a thick and very nutritive Juice, eſpecially when they 
find themſelves to want Nouriſhment. Indeed fuch as are not 
concerned in publick Offices, but can uſe much Exerciſe, and 
ſleep as long as they pleaſe, are enabled by Cuſtom to indulge 
themſelves in the Uke of Meats that yield a thick and glutinous 
Juice, and eſpecially if after a full Meal they have no Sen- 
ſation of a Welglit or Tenſion in the Hypochondria. But ſuch 
as, through Age or Imbecillity, cannot uſe Exerciſe before 
Eating, muſt wholly abſtain from ſuch Food, as well as they 
who ſpend their Lives in Sloth and Idleneſs ; for Reſt of the 
Body is as great an Enemy to Health, as moderate Motion is a 
Friend, | | 
After all, Meats of a middle Nature between attenuating 
and incraſſating are the beſt and fitteſt to be choſen, as keep- 
ing the Blood in a due Conſiſtence. Aliments of this Kind then 
are moſt accominodated to our Bodies; but ſuch as generate 
bad Juice are hurtful, and __—_ to be avoided, And you 
will find it the beſt Way to ſhun Variety in Foods, and the ra- 
ther if they are of contrary Natures, becauſe they will never 
be brought to a due Concoction. Orib. Med. Coll. ex Galeno 
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ALIMENTS of an ATTENUATING NATURE. 


Aliments of an attenuating Nature are Garlick, Onions, 
Leeks, Creſſes, Muftard, Pepper, Alexanders, Pellitory of 
Spain, Origanum, Nep, Hyſſop, Water-Mint, Penny-Royal, 


* Thyme, Savory, when they are green; but dried, they become 


medicinal. And, generally ſpeaking, dried Simples are ſtronger 
than the ſame green ; and what grows on Mountains, or in dry 
Places, has more Virtue than what is gathered in Plains, or 
in Gardens. After the fore-mentioned, follow in Order Rocket, 
Water Parſnip, Smallage, Parſley, Baſil, Radiſh, Cabbage, 

rduus, ' Eringo, Nettles, Fennel, Coriander, Rue, 
Dill, Lovage, Cummin, Capers, the Fruit of the Turpentine- 
Tree, the Seeds. of Caraway, of Aniſe, of wild Parſley, of 


Biſhops- Weed, of Heartwort vulgar, and of Candy, and of 


wild Carrots, all odoriferous, acrid, and manifeſtly hot 
Simples. The Seeds of Rue and of Hemp vehemently attenu- 


ate, ſo as to become medicinal. Of Corn, only Barley pro- 


perly belongs to this Claſs, and, though in an inferior Degree, 
wheaten Loaves baked in an Oven. From the reſt you are to 
abſtain, unleſs you have a Mind now and then to taſte ſome 
Peaſe, or Lentils, But we are plentifully ſupplied with attenu- 
ating Aliments from Rock-Fiſh, and Mountain- Birds ; for Ani- 
mals that live on Mountains are of a hotter and drier Nature, 
and their Fleſh leaſt pituitous and glutinous. Therefore you 
may eat Starlings, Thruſhes, Blackbirds, and Partridges, with 
Houſe-Sparrows, and ſuch ſmall Birds as live about the Vine- 
yards. Of Pigeons, wild ones are better than tame; and ob- 
ſerve, in general, that Animals which are exerciſed, and live on 
dry Food, and breath a pure and free Air, are wholeſomer 
than ſuch as lie till, feed on humid Aliment, or are confined in 
Coops and Stalls. Of Rock-Fiſh, you may eat of the Rain- 
bow-Fiſh, the Cock-Fiſh, the Old Wife, and the Scare, and, 
in ſhort, whatever is of a ſoft and friable Fleſh. But meddle 
not with thoſe whoſe Fleſh is hard and glutinous. The Cod-Fiſh 
is of a ſoft Fleſh, but leſs friable than that of Rock-Fiſh ; on 
the — of the Mullet is friable, but not ſoft. There- 
fore let Softneſs and Friability be the two Properties by which 
you are to judge of the Fleſh of Animals; where theſe are in 
Conjunction, you may eat to Satiety ; when both are abſent, 
avoid ſuch Fiſh intirely ; if either be wanting, you are to eat, 
in ſuch a Caſe, where better is not to be had, but not to Sa- 
tiety. Your Cod-Fith then, and Whiting and Mullet, and 
other Sea-Fiſh may be eaten, for Want of Rock-Fiſh, eſpe- 
cially with Muſtard, as the Scorpion-Fiſh. There are ſome 
other Sorts of Fiſh that are endued with one of the above: men- 
tioned Qualifications, but, by Reaſon of an Exceſs in another 
Property, are to be refuſed. For Eels, and moſt cartilaginous 
Fiſh, are of a ſoft, but, at the fame Time, of a glutinous and 
pitnitous Fleſh, and are therefore hurtful to ſuch as have Need 
of an attenuating Diet. Of cartilaginous Fiſhes, only the 
Cramp-Fiſh and Turtle are allowed, and may be eaten, when 
Rock-Fiſh cannot be procured ; the Sole Plaice have the 
ſame Properties. As to Birds, I do not fotbid thoſe who uſe 
Exerciſe the Eating of Hens, Pigeons, and Turtle-Doves, 
_Y ſuch as live in the Mountains ; but they muſt not be 
freſh killed, but the Day before at leaft, which I would have 
obſerved of all Animals whoſe Fleſh is moderately hard, Salted 
Fiſh attenuate and incide in an extraordinary Manner ; of theſe, 
chuſe ſuch as are naturally of a tender Fleſh, but the cetaceous 
Kind is to be avoided, Pork ſalted may be ſafely eaten with 
Moderation. Of autumnal Fruits, ſuch as mollify the Belly 
can do no Harm ; chuſe therefore ſoft Fruits before hard, and 


refuſe ſuch as ſtay a long Time in the Body ; but eat of none 


to Satiety. Fruits extraordinary ſharp or ſour are contrary 
to the Regimen propoſed ; but the moſt adapted to our Purpoſe 
are Figs, Walnuts, Fiftic Nuts, and bitteriſh Almonds, O- 
lives are of ſuch a Nature, that I can neither commend nor 
diſapprove of them. As for ſweet Things, whether Meats or 
Drinks, none but Honey, I dare ſay, generates an exquiſitely 
thin Juice. White and thin Wines cut Humours, and 


expel them by Urine, Whey is accounted among Things en- 


. dued with an attenuating Virtue, but Oxymel is much more 


accommodated to the Purpoſes of an attenuating Diet. Orib. 
XMed. Col. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. ex Galeno. 


ALIMENTS of an INCRAsSATING NATURE. 


Things which generate thick Juices are Loaves baked under 
the Embers, and ſuch as are not well 'made, what they call 
Tragus, Cakes made of 'Flour and Muſt, and thoſe they call 


Itria, and whatever elſe is made of wheaten Meal, without 


Ferment, or Leaven, particularly Cakes made in a coſtly and 


artful Manner of the ſame. Beſides theſe, Simila and Alica © 


breed Plenty of a thick Juice, but Amylum moderately. Kid- 
ney-Beans are of a thick Juice, and ſo are Lupines, and the 


inner Subſtance of Lentils, the Seeds of Seſamum and of 


1 Fiſhes which are called aft, ſuch as the Kinds 
of Cuttle-Fiſb, the Polypus, and the cetaceous Kind. The 
following are of an extraordinary thick Juice ; Oiſters, Whelks, 


ALT 


the Purple Fiſh, Eſcallops, the ſeveral Sorts of Cody, 4 
kers, and, in one Word, all that are covered wry, N 
To theſe we may add Eels, Snails, Deer, and Cn. 
Pork, Hare, Liver, Kidnies, Teſticles, Brain, ſpinal 1 
Udder, Tongue, Glands, this laſt moderately ; Mik us 
boiled, all Cheeſe, but leaſt when new, or made of, 
ſour Milk boiled over the Fire, Eggs boiled to a pg 
cretion, and more ſo when roaſted, but moſt of al wing 
are fried in a Pancake; Dates, Cheſnuts, Acorng, py; 
neps, Muſhrooms, the Root of Arum, Truttle, pl 
Figs not full ripe, the Pulp of a Citron, Cie 
freely eaten, unripe Apples. Of Wines, the ſweet 
thick Blood, eſpecially what they call Defrutm; Af. 
Muſt, and thick and black Wines. Orilaſ. Me l 
Cap. 3. ex Galen. | 


ALiMENTSsS of a MiDBLE# Kiyy, 


Meats of à middle Nature between Attenuating ay 
fating are, Bread well made, Hens, Dunghil- Cocks, * 
Partridges, Pigeons, Heath-Cocks, Turtle-Doyes, Th 
Blackbirds, and all ſmall Birds, Fiſh that live about he 
near the Shore, or in the Shallows of the Sea, as Sea-Guw 
Lampreys, Soles; in a Word, all ſuch as do not tue 
nor have a rank Savour ; ripe Figs, and among Grey 
grow wild, Seris, which is a common Name to ſeveral d 
for which the Attics have diſtint Appellations, à In 
Gum Succory, Chervil, and others innumerable, Ty 
Claſs of Meats belong alſo wild Sparrowgraſs, with the b 
Shoots of the Dwarf-Laurel and Bryony. And alſo Wax 
a yellow Colour, ſweet, and pellucid, as thoſe of Chic I; 
Falernum, and the Mountain-Wine of Tmolus; for al 
generate a laudable and moderately thick Blood, Im, ( 


ALIMENTS which generate a viscin Jvicz, 


Foods generating a viſcid Juice are, Wheat that is f 
rous, denſe, and yellow in its inner Subſtance ; but the 
thin, and of a white Subſtance, has leſs of this Property, & 
alſo and Alica are very viſcid Food, as likewiſe Tendon, 
the nervous Extremities of Muſcles, the Parts about the lj 
the Tongue, all Swine's Fleſh, and Lamb, the Seed d 
mum, Bulbi, and fat Dates. Jdem, Cap. 5. / 


ALIMENTS generating CRUDE HUMoURs, 


Green Dates fo fill the Body with crude Humour, 
cauſe a Shivering in thoſe who eat them, which is dial 
remove. Turneps too freely eaten; teſtaceous Animah d 
Water, who have hard Fleſh, and have loſt all their (it 
quor by too much Boiling; thoſe you call /eft, as the f 
and Cuttle-Fiſh, and the like, with the cetaceous Kind; 
Ventricle, Inteſtines, and Uterus of Quadrupeds ; hard & 
dules boiled, four Milk, Cheeſe, Bread fried in a Pan, L 
Grapes that burden the Stomach ; all theſe Foods genen 
e and fill the Body with raw Humous. 
p. 0. 


ALIMENTS generating coLD HUMOUR. 


They who feed on Cucumbers to a Satiety muſt of Na 
ty, and by Order of Nature, fill their Bodies with cold Ju 
which are not eaſily converted into Blood. Tit 
are generated by the Bellies, Inteſtines, and Uterus of 
drupeds, by ſour Milk, Muſhrooms, unripe Apples, ani! 
lem, Cap. 7. 


ALIMENTS generating PHLEGM, 
Phlegm, or a merely pituitous Juice, are generated 


nervous Parts of Animals, Glandules, boiled Lamb, the i 


rooms called Amanite, teſtaceous Fiſh whoſe Fleſh is ſol 
ripe Apples. Idem, Cap. 8. 


ALIMENTS generating a MELANCHOLY JUICE} 


Beef, and Goat's Fleſh, but eſpecially that of a He gu 
Bull's Beef, generate a melancholy Juice; much oo 
Fleſh of Aﬀes, Camels, Foxes, Hares, Will N 
the Fleſh of terreſtrial Animals falted, and their Milt, 
Sea-fiſh, the Tunny, the Whale, the Sea-calf, the 5 
all the cetaceous Kind, produce the like Humour. 1 
we may add Snails, Cabbage, Buds of Trees oy 
of the Lentiſe, Turpentine-tree, Bramble, and choly f 
Pulp of an Artichoke and Lentils are very melan 
Of the ſame Quality are Bread made with Bran, Gan 
made of Typha, and other coarſe and bad Sort of "nit 
are green Wheat, Aphace, Viciz [Kinds of Vetches] 
and black Wines. dem, Cap. . 


a ALIMENTS Fenerating a BILIOUS Jerok . 


The Juice of the Artichoke is bitter, and rarehe d 
it is beſt therefore to eat the Artichoke boiled. H | 
ſuy changes into Bile in hot Bodies; which # 2 *o 


A LI ALL 


© + Wines; and ſweet Foods. which ſupply. Matter. triment to the Body, after they are thus prepared; and nong 
— of Bile. Am, Cap. IO, before, Adem, Cap. 14. | P P = | 
P LO fs cenerdtitig Uh EEE MENT Ex You 'Jores.. ALIMENTS of 60op JUICE.” 
9 30 except their; Wings, all Viſcera Among the vaſt Variety of Things we feed on, there is ſcarce 
er, Bale, Nat that live near Marſhes, Pools, 49 of better Juice than Milk. The beſt Milk is what is juſt 
lande, Chiches green Beans, Egyptian Beans, Pigs drawn from found Animals. Poached Eggs are a Meat of good 
wed, and the Young: of all Animals newly fallen from JW. The beſt are thoſe of Hens. and Pheaſants, and the- 
| Nams 3 Animals that lie at Reſt; Fiſh that live in Rivers, worſt are thoſe of Geeſe and Oſtriches. Birds and Fiſhes are. 
I "ding Lakes, and delight in Mud, arid all Sea-fiſh of the almoſt all of them reckoned to be of good Juice, except ſuch 
u Kind, generate all of them a foul and excrementitious 2 live in and about Marſhes, and Pools, and muddy Streams, 
"4 the, Op. 13-7 0 1 0 wo eſpecially if the Water comes through ſome City, where it 
4 bl or WC aa rd, i? \ receives all the Filth of Baths, Kitchens, and common Sewers, 
. 5 ALIMENTS We? | EOS 19/07- 1,45 WE by ſome Fuller's Yard, whence it comes impregnated 
5 Necks, Tails, and Wings of Birds, the Fleſh of wild With the Waſhings and Scourings of dyed Cloaths. It is ſafeſt 
Nieren g fuch as uſe dry Places, are void of excremens; therefore to eat Fiſh that come from the Sea, where there is no 
latter. Im, Cap. 2. Mixture of freſh Water. Such are Fiſh that live in the Sea, and 
Wo? OTE nero ds. ih about Rocks, for in Goodneſs: of Juice, as well as Deliciouſneſs of 
© ALIMENTS full of NuTRIMENT. Ne Taſts they far exceed the ret. (As or ſuch a 51 both Warr 
| ewine, bred up and fatted by Hand, nouriſhes S0000Þ 1» PUREE -| wolt, th „the Sea-gudgeon, Lam- 
| 2 Lats | The Brains of OF, theis *Fefticles, Preys. Crabs, and Eels, you are firſt to inquire where they were 
Lund ocher” Marrow. the Wings of Gerſen and aun Bit. and then to judge of them by their Tafte and Smell, Fiſh 
be Wings of Hens, the Bellies of all Birds, Snails, eſpe- that live in impure Waters, though fatter than others, are ill 
der two or three Boilings; all theſe afford abundant _ and ſtinking, and mucous, whence they ſoon. putrefy. 
you may caſily know by, your Senſes, that Fiſh are better 


nent Ofiteftaceous Filh thoſe whoſe , Fleſh is hard, as 
s, the Purple Fiſb, Whelks, and others of the like Sort; 

Kinds of Lobſters, Cray-fiſb, Crabs, Shrimps, and ſuch 
ith thoſe called /, as Polypuſes, the Kinds of Cuttle- 
nd the like, nouriſh} much; of 'the- cartilaginous Kind, 


or worſe according to their Aliment. For Inſtance, the worſt 
of all Mullets are ſuch as have fed upon Crabs ; the Fleſh of 
others is hard indeed, but of no ill Juice. The Black-cap, 
Turbot, Bream, Sole, Plaice, and Sea-lizard are of a middle 
Nature between ſuch as have tender and ſuch- as have hard 


um- fn, and the Weaſs, or Old Wife, nouriſh mode - a 5 
de Thothba ck, Maid, and Skate, . chan theſe, —_— 2 they afford very good Aliment to thoſe who uſe no 
Mallet and Sea-gudgeon leſs. | Milk that is thickeſt xerciſe, or are of a weak Conftitution ; but for ſound and 
© more. than the thinner. Of Bread made of Siligo healthy Bodies, ſoft and friable Aliment is moſt proper, and 
tk, the former nouriſhes moſt, and next to theſe "what generates the beſt of all Juices, Quadruped Animals, if well 
7 with Bran.” Boiled Wheat, Simila, Alica, Beans, digeſted, create very good Blood, efpecially ſuch as are of good 
eds an firm and cloſe, but of a Jax Texture,. Chir arg deg? id Dato ye ant on fry be rg 
4 Kidney-beans nouriſh more than Beans, and Ochri and Concoction, is a moſt excellent Kind of Fleſh, - "The 
ert „ beſt is of a middle-aped Hog, for after that Time the 
Cheſnuts, — — Ln worſe he grows ; 250 the Fleſh of 205 4 wth Pi — — | 
a Sort of Turneps, called Navews, and Bulbi, are 50d J. 5 W dap. © 1 1 Nr Dug is of 
Eu cloccictty af 7 Ly 85.36 uice. The Liver, the Parts about the Lips, 
t 0 Se? Nel n 6 of of the Ears and Snout, and the other Extreniities, — Tut. 
e; and ſo is Hydromel well boiled, . All Wines nouriſh tines, the Uterus, and the Tail, are not of ſo good a Juice as 
E to ther Thickneſs ; therefore red and thick 3 24 3 are 1 2 to — in Point of 
re beſt qualified to breed Blood; next to theſe are the * eart is of no bad Juice, the Feet are i 
Sweet, and Thick, where theſe Properties unite as be- better than the Ears and Snout; for a Cartilage of perfect 1 
id after them. the Red, Thick, and Aſtringent at once Animals can never. be concocted, but while it is in Growth, 1 
that is white, thick, and auſtere, is leſs nouriſhing ; an provided it be well broken and chewed in the Mouth, it ad- '" 
* dy ”"_ and thin, leg?! of all. In ſhort, all ray era went a = np AS was Fleſh of your Qua- uy 
dl a aice, i y are well concocted, afford much ceded ed by of Swine, ir extreme”Parts are Fl 
bment. Ian, — i | A 2 . be accounted infetior to thoſe of chat Animal. The Brain ii 
ALIMENTS which yield little Nv r x | o A Ain of bedr ue A cle r La Bl — 1 
nn ie e NUTRIMENT. : r Juice t of tame. Bread (| 
| | EDN. $4 pure and well made is of Juice; Alica, Ptiſan boil- [| 
extreme Parts of Animals nouriſh. little; which Pro- ed, Beans, n | pond | => * yet 2 
3 . 8 | Il Juice. Ripe Figs, ripe 
4 ſo 85 R Ears, 1 Rs are not to be condemned. Dried Figs, ſpee · 
c s ouriſh leſk | terr nimals; ily diſtri » are of good Juice, but retained long in the 
th of old Animals nouriſhes leſs than while they ats Stomach turn to bad Ju NT is Wm as 
| N. f 8 8 to bad Juice, and te Lice. | 
g. The Aliment that Fiſhes afford, breeds a thinner Walnuts they ate a cab good BA e em gutd 
not being in a ſufficient Quantity, and foon digeſted; whether green or dried, eaten with anz Thing belides Wal- 
| 32 ſuch as have ſoft Fleſh, as Oiſters, nouriſſi nuts, are hard of Digeſtion. Among Greens, Lettuce bre 
F. ee 
that is e of it. I he fame may uice ; the beſt are thoſe of Falernum, eſpecially the ſweet 
DN with Bran, or any other coarſe Ingre- Sorts, thoſe of Chios, and the ſweet — 2 Wine 
Mille: — 4 of Barley, 7 of Tmolus. Ibidem, Cap. 15 . 
Mi, but <pecaly Panic, Rice, green Beans, Poppy- eee + compare]. | 
Re Car, Hige, Junipr-herries, Miri be, 2 140 Arnizvrs of BAD Jurcs;” 930 | rr 
| lums, Peaches, Apricots, Olives, elpecially ripe, All Aliments of bad Juice are not of the ſame 1 r 
10 u eſpecially the largeſt Sort of Walnuts, Jajabts, Sort is cold and l 22 2 Hob: A f 
i 2s Cornel-tree, Blackberries, the Fruit of the Seraw- third atrabilious, My Advice is to abſtain from all Mano 
0, a (a Sort of Jujubes) common Walnuts, Win- bad Juice, however eaſily concocted in ſome Stomachs, Fot 
r pooled with Salt, Cabbage, Beets, the bad Juice they generate is collected, and lies hid a long 
FF 
K De 2 cus, of Spain, all young Shoots tion, gives Riſe to malignant Fevers. 3 * 
wn Catrots, Catraway Root. Onions, | 3 Meats of bad Juice — Mutton and Goats Fleſh; becauſe of 
tl after two pope Bray afford no Nouriſnment, and their Acrimony. - The Fleſh of He- goats is worſt, next that of 
v for Pein, 58 * 3 Pomegranates nouriſh Rams, and next to this is Bull's Beef. Of all Kinds the Fleſh 
them. Oed ia 5 larger Kinds, I have little to of the caſtrated is the beſt, and that of old Animals the worſt. 
hich are 2 * ww; - — Nutriment, as do dried Rai- — n 888 Blpod, but is; howeyer to be 
mia . | preferred to Beef, or Mutton, or Veniſon,, which. is of as ba 
ith bond ieh ben Foods that nouriſh much and a Juice as either of the foregoing. The Kidpies, and T 1 
> Chiches, and £2, e Kidney. beans, 'Birds-peaſe, wild of old\Animals, except the Teſticles, of, old. Cocks,'are of bad 
ouriſhmey 5 which laſt give but a" ſmall Mat- Juice. The Btain, ſpinal Marrow, Heart, Milt (though Hog's 
for they generar contrary to that of other autumnal It leaſt): all: Viſcera, fried Eggs, old Cheeſe, Muſhrooms, 
ables that are 2 2 lax Kind of Feſt, os well az Grapes. and Funguſes, called Amanite,. are of bad Juice 3 and the ſafeſt 
ul Quality N eminent Meaſure, with ſome Way is to- avoid all: other Sorts of Muſhrooms. |, Fenygreek, 
ter War IC they loſe in Roaſting, Boiling, or Lentils, Tipha, {a Grain much like Rye] -Qatg, — 
of Dreſfing, afford: bu p f ] EO, and Bread 
a Je "Gs afford: t a ſmall Pittants of Nu- made e no good Juice. Olyra is as, much in- 
I 1 HN. > 4 g 8 A ys .ferior 


eh | ” 1. | 4 . — 
H. be agreeable to ſome Appetites, and does not ſeem difficult to digeſt, but it certainly ſupplies an exceſlive bad 


- 892994 2 42 214 48714. | X 
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ALI 
| and Oats, Pinis, Miet, 


feridr to Wheat 1 
Juice. Of Fiſhy the 


and other like Grain, contain no 
Juice. All 


Weaver, Gurnard, Hound- ſiſh, ir E Joie” Mul- 
ind, are 0 


lets, Ruffs, an aer Ee Ke 


Sumer Brits ite of bad Juice, but Figs lefs than others. Bat 


ied Figs, If 'too freely eaten, breed no ve good Blood, as: 
irs from the Plenty of Liee which is the uſual . 
Untipe Apples and Pears, and the Fruit of the 'Furpeatine<tres. 
_ of had Juice ; and fo are Artichokes, eſpecially when 
re hard, with Cuctitbers, Pompions, and Melons, but 
un are not fo bad as the reſt. The Gourd is better than all 
of them, though this tod, if it happens to corrupt in the Sto- 


IT Abundance of bad Juice. Of Greens there is 


Juice; Lettuce, Endive, and Mallows are 2. 

W deen and Bad 1 net to theſe are white Otache, 
Purſtain, Beets, ind Dock. The Roots of, Gatderiers Ware, 
a acrid Tafte, as Onions, Lecks; Garlick, Ra- 
diſhes, and Carrots, are of a bad Juice; of a middle Kind are 
rhe über Cuckow-pint, Turneps called Navetos, and the Roots 
of Carraway. Bafil is Jay tal 3 Juice, as well as raw Turneps, 
aud Buldi, not well boiled; Leeks, Onions, Garlick; and 
Vine-tceks, Aer to Boilings; loſe their bad Quality. But all 
Greens that are called ili are of very bad uĩce, as wild Lettuce, 
vor ge „Sbepherd's Needle, Chervil, Seris, and wild Sue 
fortid, and auftere Wines, ſuch às is imported fon 

ahh in Nige VAR, ant at a low Rat, are of bad Juice 
for what cotnes in ſmaller Veſſel is neither good Hor beds boo 
a Mean between both. Bidet, Cap. 15. 


(Aire of KAS Concocron. | 


Voss of ly þ Cpncathion ace, Birad madex it ou ght to be, 
Rock bib, „che Sea-gudgeon nd the Turtle: 
bi na ng FT Jo 
-cock ens, * 
Curls Pheafants. . The Wings of el jo be on , 
cocted, bat thoſe of Hens are eaſier; and, STE 
of thoſe that are you 


tion, but very bad if and old. Such as are fed on Whey, 
the Livers of Geeſe, and others E ae 


ner, with the Teſticles of Dung- hill 2 


= + * 
t, * & 


be d Pork. A eaſi 
igeſted; fo is Po is er Sa 


Rok, oh bad than Cone. os and the Fleſh o gong 
declining Creatures... Animals that live in 8 
ſier to he concocted than ſuch as liye 9 4 


— Haſle- nuts; Bulbi, 2 7 two 1 
poached and ſorbile Eggs, . 1 5 
allows ad boiled Gourd, too, ve "ence het e 


the Stomach. R e 
and in general of Things 


— ale 
| tl pally et of te Sad. * uy 


ALianTs of pixrIcuLT Concocrrion. | 
Goats Ch ane kſh, Beef, and Veniſon, vie Kar ef 'Conkofions 
AS the Hleſh of à He-goat, the next that of a 
Bull's Beef täkes the third Place. The Fleſh of 
old . Swine, is fibrous and dry, and there- 
fore” hard to digeſt. The Ventricle, Triteftines, Ute- 
rits, icles of adult Animals, and Geeſt, their 
5 It — The Flemm of 

png: Ebirds, and ſmall ' Birds i hard, that'of 
Pere Ford — is harder, but that'of Peacocks and Bu- 
of ll. TheGizzards of all Birds are hard 1 

— Aud Me) therefore who eat the Gizzard of an 
6 magining it! will ſtrengtken their d 
tive Faculty, im poſe ypo N for neither is ſuch 
digeſted without m Dilkculey, nor has it the leaſt medici- 
mil TEndetiey towards! that End, propoſe fm it. Shails 
are Hard of 'Digeſtion, and o is ſour Milk, eſpecially to a cod, 
Stemach. Old- Cheeſs has the fame Qualicy'z but wint is 
nete, er made of four Milk, is accounted better. The Fleſh 


of the Purple Ah, 'Whelks, and other teſtaceous Kinds, whole generates 


Subſtande if hard, are-dificulc of Concoction. | Allo the Kinds of 
Lol and Crabs, and others of that Kind, Palypuſes, the 
Kinds Ge- gd, and all choce of ſoſt Fleſh, Thorabacks, 


Ron caver, EE Scorpion-fiſb, 


Grapes ben wb Time in the 
fations : 1 e 


ee Pura, 2 Canoes a 
r 


8 teens themſelves, 
4 ir meer — — Claks, 


Din, Cap. 18, XX 


. . 
bed rüber A 


prickly Things are môderutely gruteful ro the 


the Fruit of the Cedar, Flower-gentle, 


and well fed, ave of excellcns b, 


A L I 
Atntixts Ada Ab E and CORROBOK Any, 
01.0 STOMACH&s'' 1 


Thin grateful A. to.the Stomach » Auſt 
Olives Pickled with Salt (but the bel Are dab — 
Viiiegat) suſtere Naifins, Grapes pfeferbed, Why 


than” Haſte: nuts, and eſpecially if eaten with dried Fig i 


this Kind are Carduus;' the Diſtaff- Thiſtle, St. Manz 
the Teaſel, the Tragacanth, the Artichoke, the Rog 12 
ret boikd, Chervil, and Venus's Comb, Which mw 
is wonderfully gtateful to the Stomüch; it will abe 
— Add to theſe 4 Radiſi, Tue (8 

ellitory of n, Aſparagus, Bytchers-broom, 
laure * Barberey-hoab and B 75 "The Buldi 100 

| wich Salt, excite an Apotite:; the outet Rin 
Eltron, taken medicinally, corroborates the Stomach, 
Wine, "eſpecially warm, is good for an hot Intempetig i 
— Of medicinal Thin eee and Aly 
roborate the ſame Part. 15. C. 1 


* ALtuznTs. Waagen to the Srollit 


„ er dernen are hurtful to me Stomoch, am! 
and the gerd dt 
tex. Beets are fo diſagrecable to the Stomach, that tu 
Eating £07 chm cars e. g Fain in that Part, Ad] 
Bafit, Turnep too raw, white Orache, except it l 
with Oil, Vinegar, and Garum. . Fetwgreek and 
fubvert the Stomach, Milk turns 464d i cok Sm 
in hot z hence it is juſtly: forbidden in Feren, 
drank with Honey excites Vomiting. r 1 
cb ed uſually on bilious Diſorders, I 
provoke Vomiĩting, they are corrupted, F 
feeds plentifully on them, and takes 00 ſees of xl 
afterwards, they will be ſufe to give him a Vomit; & 
. iongy to Melons. All Brains, and Marroy u 
Mes Stomach, ad creabe Nauka Int 

per ray as well as . Saito 
excite Vomiting, | 


ALtnzxTs HURTFUL i tee ii 


„Ning noxious to the Head are Mulberries, 1 
the Fruit of the Strauberry- tree, of the Cedar, Beat 
Root of Spignel, all Sorts ef Dates, Rocket, kauen 
the Seed of the Vitex. Wine chat is yellow and ut 
the Head, and affeds the Mind, more than what ö! 
iiffere, Fragramt Wine alſo flies to the Head, but thi 
cauſes no Pain in the Head, nor ſtimulates the New 
telirt they call herd even enſech the Pain of tl 
which is cauſed by the Juices in the Stomach, M 
proper for the Head, unleſs it be a very firm one. Vs 
which Grapes have been ſoaked cauſes Head-ach. If 


04"; AMET which cauſe no INFLATION.” 


\ Peaſe Ki idney»beans,'Cummin, the Root and Seed d , 
— 1 and the Fruit of Hemp, caiſe i 

'0. theſe we may add, what would 

Beans boiled or ſtewed go 

_— 3 75 , 
and Oxymel diſcuſs 25 a 
— | in this Reſpect. ors a ey Br no | 
ments which cauſe Inflations, and ſuch as cauſe l 


5 -beans with ſome Forts of mal Peaſe and Cp 


22. 
3 ieh 8 heparin 


F -beans, Panic, Ochri, 
like, — Layton dag beige, Ponte, Oh 5 
cooked by. tbemſelves than otherwiſe... Maza made 
Fe he ly r 
Liquor and all Juices cauſe Inflations, any be 


of N 

7. of Satyri — the Juice and Root 
cauſe a ſhort — becauſe they 22 
eagle, but when thoroughly rip, . they can hardly be #2 
Harm, no more than dried Figs. Green Dus genf \ 
Spin, Ode Rt 26 Far cove — n oy tl 
ſities in the Stomach, as well as ray 


Ee long. er al 
and nuſtere, and we neither gun 


ee a pert Esrez, ner, 1 
IE Arr. 


ALA 
pom, Ore — 


an open Obſtruct uns oſ the Liver 
— they are tor '1beith ken: in _— 


— : 
when caten with Vinegar r 
Ns this Claſs, with the, Roots of 
24 and Aßphodel, which are * fine 2 Bulbi 
1 and- aperitive.. On Account, 
| e ee as a ſovereigu Re- 
725 7 awadice. Onions, Garlick, Lees and Vines 
# and. cut thick. and glutinous Hitmgurs;3. after 
auen de ngy belt Sante, loſe theit Acrimony, but 
| er me Vo Virtus. Whey attenhates a thick Hu- 
4 hence in nephriticat Diſorders —— 


ps Eati pry Figs. , Dried Figs: 

— ——— Cleanſers of — 
1 and Reins, and attenuate 
ours in thoſe Parts. Almonds abſterge 


dae 0 nat ers — 
"Fw \ the-Liver, and 


| Atteruating Virtue: nh of the more attenu · 
Lie it is colleted. from hot. and dry Plants ; fo 


dromel is apt to provoke Spittle. Oxymel pro+ 
ya oh Dikharee « of other — om beſides the thick 


atinous,*and cleanſes 'the Viſcera wittiont Pain or Sick- 
| nd. has an admirable Eng, i in Diſeaſes of. the Breaſt and 
Hoch as abound with thick Juices, ought. #9: drink thin 
ud if diſterpered: beſides with cold Hunagurs, | are to 
Wine that is old, Sing and acrimqnious, mall Wine 
e the Diſcharge of Humours from the Lungs, for it 
and dilutes the] in tn Die is mpderately inciſive. 
Wine ATE Wile JP, Concattio te 
2 24. . fir m_ | 
ALIMENTS which cauſe Oner Raves ron. * — 


& that contains much Whey can do ; o Hurt, though you 
in it never ſo long; but che long | ſe of. Milk that has 
WI wd mach Checſe in it, is dangsrous 3 for it is 
the ics that are ſubject to the Gravel, and promotes 
tions of the Liver, when it is prediſpoſed to [mn 
aber in Inflyumations of the Liver agd 
not from any peculiar Property, but — 
of ſweet Things, for all ſweet Things ate hurtſul in 
ions, or ſcirrhous Diſorders of the Liver and Spleen. 
oyn Nature they can neither do much Good- —_ 
Conjunction with deterſive and inciding Sim 1 

to the 


e 2 v — --y es: is hu 
a under a 


Cages 59 ek 


n of sow rater, 


unn low in paſting are all ſuch as are made of lea {6 
f Cheelecakes] and Simila, fried Beans, the ſineſt Bread, 
"ug the Brain, em rer, Liver, Heart, boiled 


= Carob-tree, j 
A auſtere and black without. any Sweatneſs 3 thick 
at ines. ee is of ney flow: Fas 


daes rer ee. 5 [ 


corrupted, and 

de Fruit, web dang — Nature are 
Th — if bey are not hn flichargvd 
they ougtit to be enten bebte all ther 
iſcharged, and 
0 f they areigaten! laſt of al 
ee ide delt of che Hand. . Liam, 


„ 
1 
_ 


aer, ou tik ener rb. 


a rperey are he Candi {mall-Sort of Obe 
Filb, Whelks, and-all- — Cot 


ſtempers,, as, 2 Peripneur . 


| ather Greens, 


Lt 


andther Elan Water as f66n is they are thought to be Gael 

Ddithis Club des buloniz lt Sorts bf ohſters, oa en, 

r Lum Opp, 28. rs 4 
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, AbIMENTS, that; Lob we Bus Ir. 


Ne based Cabbage excite to Stopl.. Of Fi iſhes, 19 00 all 
— Kind ate endued with contrary Qualitiey 3 ;. for the 
ſolidd Part of their Sttbſfance is Now in ive, and binds the 
Belly, but their humid Part provokes xcretion downward. 
[Therefote if you boil" Lentils or Cabbage, or any of, * 5 Ani- 
mals! before” ſpoken - of, and ſeaſon the Decoction wi il, 
Garum, and Pepper, and then let any one drink 100 f the ſame, 
TH won fee the Effects of a Cathartic : Nay the very 

h of the Sea Hedge-hog, of all {malt Shell. Rh, ahd of an 
old Cock, moves the Belly. Whoever has a Mind to 
the like Benefit from -abbage, muſt take it out of FP 
with the Tas 4, which it is bolted, and clap it into Oil 1 
Garum ; it muſt not boil long. - Coarte Bread excites to Stool, 
botlr on Aecount of the ntity of Excrement it creates, and 
of che deterſive' Quality of Bran, The Juice of Fenugreek, 
doited with Honey, is good to, purge off all a W 80 
from the Tateftines, and by its abſterſive vine 
toExcretiony but the Quantity of Hone be bur fn coal, 
for Fear of a biting: Senſation. Salted Ol Garum, 
deſore other Food, have a cathartic Vireds, a the Juice 
of teſtaesous Animals and ſmall Shell- Ah a we a Tos 
for that Purpoſe with Oil, Wine, and Gm. Milk, the 
more liquid it — che 81 it looſens the Belly. Whey is a 
preat Opener, and you may ſweeten it with as Aoi of the beſt 
Honey as the Stomach-can take, and as much Salt as will mays 
dt palatable, and if you deſire it ould work Mage effectual 
you muſt add more Sale, The Fleſh of very young 8 
and their Extremities eaſily be through the Body, OF carti- 
laginous Fey, the Cram Cramp. and Weaſz are moderate O- 
pehers, ettles, new Chegſe with Honey, 
white Mee, Zn " Gourds, Potnpions, Mel6ns, Fi 


berries taken on an empty Stomach, and before other Food, 


very quickly. paſs through the Body, and make Way for the 


reſt: But eaten after a Meal, if they s meet with a vicious Juice 
in the Stomach, they, as well as Goutd, are don cor- 

New Walnuts looſen the Belly, and & wil ry ones, 
11 fir ſoaked in Water, as well as green on in their 
full Moiſture are looſening ; dried Plums — in dromel 
that taſtes much of the Honey, though eaten alone, are a fuffi- 
cient Purge, and much more if the Hydromel 'be drank with 
them. You will be ſatisfied of their Vine, if yau drink ſweet 
Wine ſame. Space of Time after taking them, and defer 75 


Dinner. Mulberries, 1 Apricots, Peaches, an 


moiſt and aqueous Things, and, in general, all ſuch as are no 
way remarkable either for Take or Smell, if the Belly ts free 
for Dejection, eaſily make theit Way chrough the But 
if the Belly be herwiſe diſpoſed, they ſtay behind the 4 nor 
excite the Neat otion, becauſe they have no Acrimony, nor 
nitrous Quality. 
The Subſtance of theſe laſt Aliments is, in ſome Sort, a Mo- 
—*— ſuch as bind and ſuch as looſen the Belly, inclin- 
g very little an either Hand, when they do not meet with a 
Body very ill: diſpoſed | for ' Excretion, or — nd inclined to 


Diſlributis... Thus ſometimes the Belly is bound, — —4 


mel, when there is © quick Diſtribution, br not 
the Belly to Eactition! but carries off other Foods mixed | with 
itſelf. If the Diſtribution be flow, it immediately ſtimulates 
towards a Motion, becauſe it has ſomewhat of Acrimony. Even 
Honey itſelf, ſucked from the Comb, looſens the Bey; and 
Hydromel that has had little or no Boiling paſſes without 
iſttibution. Oxymel more gently ſtimulates the Inteſtines. 
weet Wine is ſomewhat opening; and Raifin- wine works more 
effectually. 


AtmenTa of a MiDDLE NATURE between Pozcar 1. 
And EMoL TIN s. 


n this Kind are, Mercury, dreſſed alone, or with 
and firſt eaten, and then the Pottage drank. 

on . are of the ſame Nature, and 
the Seed of this latter taken to the Quanti 
ful purges black Bile. The like Virtue is in the Seed of Holy 
Thiſtle, bruiſed and taken in  Hydromel or Cock-broth, or 
mixed witf.Almonds, Nitre, Aniſe, Honey, 3 and As. Figs. 


rr . 4. Cap. 28. | 
1 AtzuEnTs. which BIND: the Be 11.Y«. E. 25 


© Auftere Dates and Raiſins, Mulberries, ee 
dh Beiy; and more than theſe, Hips and 
an aſtringent Tate are gd "but acid ones 5 vitl 
thick God in n | 95 5 
that Means looſen the 1 


18 1 ry 1 25 


| Jules without" . he 225 di cy e t acrid 
me 


dried Figs, fweet Grapes, eſpecially when full of Juice, ' al ä 


of a ſmall Spoon 
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nes 
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AL 1. 


| Pr Ha othing.” Wut has bee fad 

af Deng 2 ee Ml 
e eue b 

| lis We in Milk Ft Whey — 


 Remaindercis un Aſtringenty and uſually 12 when. the 
Inteſtines are afflifted with a growing Pain from. che Actidhef 
of their Contents. n en is better anfweced by 
| tg rechte Globes of Iron in 
e „and therefore it is uſual to 
| and Salt in it, thou gh Water is better. Nor is it 
on that we pour Water in the Milk, ik; whes zh. 
of if lured, for it is not the Humidity of the 
| ets crimony that infeſls the Inteſſines, which we would get 
rid of. "The everal Kinds of Lobſters, Crabs, Sbrimpa, and fach 
OT OY BRANT Nel gre regs 


if this be left behind them in the Water, 
 Jefs t than Oifters and other hard- 
F Lentil and 9 


Es of their = Ga = Belly 1 tap we 
ſtop a Looſeneß, we bo mode then | throwing - 
5 ern Water ren 
Rn til 11 be 

coinè to N 
ſo much. Pilled Lentils loſe their 
and-are of no E in a Flux of the 3 but if you 
bruiſe them, and give them two Boilings, and 2 throwing 
ba. the firſt Water, . Garum, with — 22 
palatable Aſtringent, to it, you w ve prepared a 
F ee 
ſtere Wine, and Rice, are Binders; and ſo are Panic, Millet, 
fried Meats, Hares Fleſh, auſtere Wine, and yellow auſtere Wine, 
Orihaſ. Colle. Medicin. L. 3-C. 31. | 


— Arzusurs of an ACRID and HEATING Quatrry. 


Heaters are boiled Wheat, Bread made of Wheat, Tipha, 
Oats, Fenugreek, Juniper-berries, ſweet Dates, ſweet A pples, 
Seſamum, and Hedge · muſtard; theſe provoke; Thirſt by 2 
beating Quality. To theſe we — Hempſeed, fweet 
1 ſweet Raiſins, Mallow (which heats moderately)) 
Smallage, Alexanders, Rocket, Garden and Horſe-radiſhes, 
Muſtard, Creſſes, and Pellitory of Spain 

Food of both an acrid and — Nature are Parſnep, 
\ Carrots Carraway ; thele are manifeſtly hot. ick, Onions, 
"Leeks, Vine-Leeks, are: ſufficiently acrid, but after two or 
three, Boilings they loſe their Acrimony. Old Cheeſe is hot, 
ane e Pick Sweet Wine is moderately hot, and has 
the fame Effect. The deep Vellow is hotter than the Black, but 
che bright Yellow is the hotteſt of all ; the next in of 
Heat is the deep Yellow, then the Red, next the Sweet, and 
"Lftly che White, which heats leaft of all; but all Wines very 


eee OPS. 1d. Cap. 32. | 
Aruzurs of a REFRIGERATING Qvaritey, 


f In the Number of Refri rigerants are Barley, howſoever pre- 
pared, Millet, Panic, Miſhtooins, boiled Gourds, Melons, 
Cucumbers, Plums, auſtere and acid Grapes, and auſtere Rai- 
ſins. Aftringent 3 1 
Juice of acid ones is cold, and of ſine Parts. 
ſuch as have no remarkable Property, Pears, 
other 


quite dry, boil it never 
aſtringent Quality, 


Lettuce 
in a moderate N P 

i e EE 

thin Diftillations from the Head, for which Purpoſe the white 
is beſt. Myrtle-berries refrigerate, but are no Aftringents, bein 
endued with an acrimonious Quality. Solanum is an 
Refrigerant and Aftringent. Wang and fanall Wind ante 
manifeſt Heaters, and therefore the more ſafely be 2 in 
Fevers,” Wine that is white, a thick, , mani- 
teſtly refrigerates, as well as Vinegar, which being of five Parts, 
1 e 
Refrigerants ; on which Account it is an Enemy to the Nerves. 
Of a middle Kind of Nature between Heaters and Refrigerants 
au Fins. pag of the Frale ofthe Low-tree, 'hylqas, 26d 


Se, 14, C. 33. | 
 ALIMENTS of a DRYING Gir. s 


Lendii and Cabbage are _Driers alike, and for that Reaſon 
dull the Sight, except the whole Eye be moiſt ; but the 
8 1 Dther'Greew 
K is the drieſt Fart. But n 
A ee Creſſes, Pellitory of Spain, and all 
tender Shoots are acrid. 1. „ „e 
. nn bole) and often 
BOS OTE peaks 


e 
: 
* 


£ 
> 
n BY l 
$3 "OM 
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2 SS 


quench» 
Milk, But Milk. © pre- 


— im 


2 9 9 Care that no Air or cold Water 


A L 


ever has Jeaſt of ibeſe, and moſt iof Defrutim; al 
in ſimple and pure white Broth is the moiſteſt, or 
S r the felt. 
the Greens, and Plants differ much according to the ng 
n Ng 
ert more or leſs of that Qual . 1 On. ing to bes 
Nr which they are mixed. Cop. 34. 1 


ALIMENTS of A MOISTBNING Qvarrry. 


* Prifan, boiled Goard, Pompions, Melons, Cucumber, . 
Nats, Plums; the Fruit of the Sycamore-tree meerly 0 
ten without Refrigeration, except they be eaten cold. : 
tuce and Endive moiſten too, hut in a lower Deree, N 
lane, . Mallows, Blites, and white Orache, ate the mot 


6344 


of all Green. Moſt Fruits are humid, eſpecially ſuch z 


not keep, Lettuce, and Poppy- Seed, green Bea and 
Chiches, moiſten, Water 2 and — be 
Water boch nt and moiſtens. B. Cap. 34 | 


i " AttMENTS Noxious to the Heap, 


The Fruit of the 8 hurts the Head, Blackie 


cauſe, Head-ach, as do Dates, Rocket, and Fenugreek 1 
tere Wine of a deep Yellow- creates Head-ach, and din 
the rational: Faculties, more than black and auſten A 


Fragrant Wines have the lame Effect. Oribaſ. Me 
ta. 18 51. 


3 BAD. 2 the 5 


- The conflant Uſe of Milk is bad for the Teeth, ** 
them to rot, and looſens the Gum. "Therefore, re, before jou 
on Milk, waſh your Mouth with diluted Wine ; but it 
e C. 37. 


In of the Qualities of Manu, we are 94% 
the Nature of each Quality in general, and then to fat 
particular of thoſe _—_—_ the various Kinds of Aas 

| Of Qualities ſome are ſimple, which ſeem to belom vt 
Nature of Aliments, others compounded; ſome int, 
other remiſs ; ſome ſo attempered as to conſpire in tr in 
| with the prime efficient or conſtitutional (lh, 
others tending a different Way. If we ſhould undenizty 
ſpeak of Qualities in this Method, a Multitude of Heal 
offer themſelves. ' But waving theſe, and to come diredhy 
our Aer Purpoſe : 
Of Qualities, with Reſpe& to our Senſe, there is the i 
the Fer, the' Acid, the ee the Salſuginous, the l 
and the rid. If we fancy there are more, we ſhall fni ia 
on Examination, reducible to one or other of the foremas 


ed, For Dulcidities come under the general Hi 
of Stet, oi ities are comprehended in the wy all 
auſtere and ſour are Species of the a/frmgent Quality, dia 

only in "Beſides the above-mentioned there ate m 


ed the aqueous and frumentaceous Qualities ; not that tił - 
preſent any manifeſt Quality to x Senſe, but on er. 
our Familiarity with them, by taking the Word in a El. 
tent, have obtained that Name. The Yinous may be lik 
a Mixture of Qualities divers Ways concurring, and nig 
of innumerable Diſtinctions, as it inclines more or l u 
or that Quality. The  Frumentacems is that Quality, * 
perty, which belongs to Seeds adapted for Bread, to Pilk 
others of that Kind. The Aqueous is inherent in On 
Herbs, Fruits, and ſome Roots which make but a kat 

prelfon on our Senſe. On this Quality we alſo bedr! 
Epither of cold, in a large Senſ:, comparing it wit 5 
and equal Temperament of our own Bodies. Th g 
aqueous Quality, as you may call it, ſeems to . 
much of the cold of ſimple Water, as it fr 
of Sweetneſs, though by Compa rin with an equal Twp 
ment, it may ſtill be ah; Mpc in ſome Meaſure, co 
indeed have a Humidity beyond a juſt Proportion, 1. 
exquiſitely Sweet conſiſts in a moderate Temperameny 1 p 
being intended to 'a more chan juſt - Proportion 4% 
loſes as much of a moderate Share of Humidity. 
and oily are. temperate Qualities, and friend 0, 
and are beſides endued with a Power of relaxing * 
ſtrained Fibres ; they ſeem to have the 7 * 
Sweet, in that Concoction is better performed upon then us 
of them by Length of Time acquire much Heat, 10 
much Humidity. 1 Sweet i — Cn 2 ** 
oppoſite Quali itterneſs, w weetneſß 
capable of —— Tho Fe pil int the nid | 
have. no Name for the Senſation they give Ws * 
Things dreſſed and concocted by an external Fire hy 1 
the ſame State as thoſe 8 dag bed ae dg! 
native Heat, eſpecially where Acridity is predominn 5 
acid Quality is among the cold ones, and being of f fine Fo * 
Power of inciding, and moderately attenuatings n | 
wont to exſiccate. The S wr WA moderate A 
cements, and incraſſates Matter, eee, the 

7 0 


and 1 Faru, refrigerates 


8 
. 
n 
e 
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e wandered more intenſe, paſſes into the Sour, 
Quality, — of Mill groſſer Particles, and is a more pow- 
which 15 Mt The Salſuginous is hotter than the Sweet, and not 
rul Dryer the Fat, It ſeems to conſiſt in ſome Meaſure 
hich attenuate, and conſume ſuperfluous Moi- 
intended, or increaſed, it participates of the 
hot and dry, and prevailing over Salts by 
Again, the Acrid is much the hotteſt and 


all the Qualities, conſiſting of fine Parts, which eaſily 


johtly coMPpr ebended, com 


. "=" N 
dab ne Charade, the accurate Conſideration where- 
ſti 


1; ician to apply them as ſeaſonable Remedies 
| = Ws Nothing 4.2 hn more evident than this to 
= ell verſed in the beſt and moſt uſeful of all Arts, 
_ nd forms to himſelf Complications and Diſtinc- 

f Qualities and Temperaments, according to what he ob- 
0 Herbs, Fruits, and other more ſimple Bodies, in order 
6 1 himſelf for undertaking the Cure of various and com- 


crous ALIMENTS, and PULSE, with 


FRUMENT ACEO! 
their DIFFERENCES, 


ceous and other Kinds, contained under the 
41 Aliment, are by no Means to be conſidered 
er the Manner of Qualities, ſuch as thoſe above-mentioned, 
ließ they are found to have ſomething like it in them, but 
proved and diſtinguiſhed, every one, by Concoction, Eli- 
tion, Denſity, or Tenuity. Some are defective in Point of 
ſeling and Seaſoning, and by that Means hard and diſtaſte- 
and flow and difficult of Concoction. Among Animals, 
« of a greater Bulk than ordinary are harder, and have 
re of Earth in them than others, and they differ alſo in 
ſpect of Health, Age, Diet, and Exerciſe, And all theſe 
proved by their Suitableneſs to the peculiar Temperament, 
the fame Things do not agree with all, but this with that 
| not with another, Reſpect being had to the Conſtitution, 
| Employment, ſo far that if a Perſon be ignorant of theſe 
ferences, and how to ſuit them to their proper Subjects, he 
| in vain ſet about preſcribing a Regimen. 
Cince then there is a vaſt Variety of Aliments, and a much 
ater in the Ways of cooking them, I think we cannot do 
ter than begin with the moſt common, and what moſt 
tals ſeed upon, Wheat then (for this is the moſt common 
dd of the human Race) is but one in Kind, but admits of 
ſpecifical Differences and Properties, for one Sort is of 
zep Yellow, or a denſer Subſtance, or perhaps both; on 
Contrary, another ſhall be white, ſmall, furrowed, or 
ip. Hence you may infer Variety of Properties and Effects. 
e deep Yellow, or Fallow, is reckoned the hotteſt (for 
dog Things of the ſame Kind this Colour is thought to ſig- 
the moſt Heat), The denſe requires moſt Pains in work- 
and preparing, and yields Plenty of Aliment ; but the thin 
ſtriated owe theſe Properties to ſome Deſect in their natural 
ers. Perſons who uſe Exerciſe ought to feed on the moſt 
| Wheat, as their Perſpiration and Waſte of Spirits from 
Farts is greater, and for that Reaſon require the ſtronger 
more folid Aliment, But for ſuch as lead an eaſy Life, and 
Uiſcharged from Labour and Toil, the lighter 4 is moſt 
enient, and ſuch as is brought to a proper Degree of Ma- 
ly ; for if this be wanting, it is ſo far weak and imperſect. 
© ought to be taken that it be not tainted with noxious Ef- 
a from neighbouring Bodies, of which it runs great Ha- 
| When repoſited in Granaries, and that it be not mixed with 
Grain, And now we are ſpeaking of the lighter Sort, 
i belt agrees with thoſe who lead a ſedentary Life; 
to be ſomewhat particular, To eat green Wheat 
= Gn hurt but moderately, for being now in its hu- 
Yate, there is no Danger of its Adheſion to the Viſcera, 
3 off without any Damage. The daily Uſe of it 
led may have very ill Effects; for the crude and in- 
M als very often ſticks to the Viſcera, whence as from 
7 pure Spring a Multitude of Crudities are diſperſed over 
7: It is much the wholeſomeſt Way to uſe it thorough- 
nd f., and wel boiled, as we uſually eat it dreſſed with 
at, Of Wheat well ground, the fineſt Part is called 
„ 7 794] and the coarſeſt Part is what they call the 
" The Meal then is a Medium between them, and the 
oy Is more ſolid as well as finer than the Polenta. Of 
and whiteſt Part of the Meal they make the Bread 


Re we Furfuraceous [branny awvga;] after the finer 
Num 2 are taken away. The ovyxoury; ¶ miſcella- 
are pic alter the Bran only is cleanſed off. All theſe 
abel Wr with Salt and Leaven, or without them; and 


ither 


h ” 
rt two are called mira, and g, and the other 


n, from Silige, ns the Similarizens is made "of Gl. 


in Ovens, or heated Pans, or in hot Embers; 


AE! | 


tynguPiar, becauſe in Baking they are hidden in the Embers. J 
think the moſt wholeſome Way of making them is with Salt 
and Leaven, and that they are beſt baked one of the former 
Ways, that is, in a ſtanding or portable Oven; for they are 
much the better for being free from Aſhes, and other Sordes. 
But the Salt and Leaven are highly ſerviceable, in conſuming 
whatever is recrementitious, and at the ſame Time imparting 
a Sort of Concoction, or more elegant Conſiſtence to the Maſs. 
For unleavened Bread is more difficult of Concoction, and re- 
quires much-Exerciſe of Body, which does not comport with 
their Way of living to whom this Advice is directed. The 
beſt Bread then is the Sligimeous, becauſe it affords the moſt 
Nouriſhment ; the next to this is the Miſcellancous; the Si- 
milagineous comes in the third Place, and the worſt of all is the 
Fur furacetus, which yields the leaſt Nutriment, paſſes ſooneſt 
through the Body, and is eafily converted into an atrabilious 


Juice, As the Siligineous conſiſts of the pureſt Part of the 


Wheat, ſo it yields the pureſt Aliment to the Body. The Simi- 
hgineous, as being cloſe and compact, though it generates good 
Blood, certainly requires a longer Time for Concoction. The 
middle Sort between them, or the Miſcellaneous, is moſt ſervice- 
able as well as harmleſs, for it is not hard of Digeſtion, like the 
Similagineous, nor affords ſuch an Abundance of Nutriment as 
the Siligineous, and thereby obſtructs the Paſſages. It is to be 
obſerved alſo that Bread differs much in Goodneſs, according 
to the Rate of Baking, which ought to be underſtood of all Eat- 
ables that require Dreſſing. Cakes fried in a Pan made of Meal, 
Water, and Oil, afford much Nutriment, and that of a ſolid 
Kind; but require a very ſtrong Stomach, and are fitter ſor 
athletic Conſtitutions than others, in whom they are apt to 
breed crude Humours. | 

Next to Wheat, Barley deſerves to be conſidered, according 
to the Saying of a certain Author: Next to Bread of Wheat, give 
me good hots [a Sort of Barley-Pudding]. Barley is leſs nouriſh- 
ing, and more abſterſive, than Wheat, and is beſides of a cool- 
ing Nature, and exceeds, on that Account, other frumentace- 
ous Fruits, The Cremor prepared of it is very wholeſome both 
for healthy Perſons who are of an acrid Temperament, and for 
feveriſh Patients, whom it refrigerates and moiſtens. If to this 
you add the Cremor of Almonds, they will make together an 
excellent Kind of Food, light of Digeſtion, and of good Juice, 
and endued beſides with an attenuating and abſterſive Virtue ; 
in ſhort, deſirable upon all Accounts. The beſt Barley is 
white, and of a good Body, and does not ptove itſelf any Way 
vitiated by its Smell. 

Zea is reckoned among the light Kinds of Food, when 
thoroughly cleanſed, and dreſſed after the Manner of a Panada. 
But it generates not the beſt of Blood, hor affords ſufficient Nu- 
triment, much leſs Strength to the Body ; however, it deſerves 
a Place among light Meats. Millet, though like Zea, it 
nouriſhes little, yet has an Advantage over it, in that it im- 
parts ſome Kind of Firmneſs to the Body, and breeds Flatulen- 
cies. Beans, though abſterſive and nutritive, generate a thick 
Blood, and a Multitude of Flatulencies beſides, and are there- 
fore, as well as the former, forbidden the Weak and Sedentary. 
But if Neceſſity at any Time requires the Uſe of them, they 


are beſt when made into a Gruel, which is more abſterſive, and 


loſes moſt of its Flatulency in the Dreſſing. But if you add 
thereto ſome of the carminative Seeds [4@voz] or Honey, you 
will expel much of their ill Qualities out of them. Kidney 
Beans are worſe, being accounted of a hot and earthy Nature, 
and Diſturbers of the Bain and Spirits, cauſing unquiet Sleep. 
Chiches yield a ſtrengthening 'and moderately pure Aliment, 
though it be flatuous, and requires a ſtrong Stomach. . But the 
Broth made of theſe is valued, being abſterſive and diuretic, as 
participating of a ſalſuginous Quality; wherefore this is whole- 
ſomer than- the Subſtance of the Pulſe itſelf. Rice is moderately 
hot and dry, nouriſhing, and obſtruting the Paſſages ; but if 
you allow it a ſufficient Time to work off and be diſtributed 
it produces no ill Effects. Lentils are accounted the worſt 
Kind of Pulſe, generating a thick, earthy, and atrabilious 
Blood. They bind the Belly, after two, three, or more Boil- 
ings, and throwing away the Liquor ; but any other Way 
prepared, are ſaid to increaſe a Looſeneſs, We ſhall take our 
Leave of the Frumentaceous arid and Leguminous Kindsof Food, 
with obſerving in general, that they are accounted beft while 
green, as retaining in that State ſomething of Humidity ; but 
when, by Length of Time, they have wholly loſt this Property, 
they become groſs, heavy, and earthy. And as much as juicy 
Things are preferred to dry, ſo much are boiled to be valued 
above raw, and Things prepared before crude and unprepared. 
Of Greens, and AUTUMNAL: FRUITS, With their diffe- 


rent SPECIES, 


* 


We are to obſerve, in general, that all Greens generate a thin 
and wateriſh Blood; in Compariſon of other Aliments, and that 
they differ from one another in Quality and Goodneſs of Juice, 
= in ſome remarkable Property. WN | 

Cabbage; in the firſt Place, is a Sort of Food, that is of a 
moderately hot, but' more of a dry Nature, If it be * 

"FF | | 
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and its Juice not exhauſted, it looſens the Belly, but if you give 
it three or four Boilings, or more, ſtill throwing away the Li- 
not to ſeem ſtrange, for .the Juice of Cabbage is of an abſter- 
ſive Nature, but its Subſtance is aſtringent. It is too apt to 
breed an atrabilious Humour, and therefore is to be ſparingly 
eaten. 

Beet far exceeds Cabbage in Goodneſs, for it generates no ſuch 
bad Humours as the other, and, by the nitrous Quality of its 
Tuice, looſens the Belly ; it is accounted of a moderately hot 
Nature. The Roots yield a ſtronger Nutriment, and breed a 
much thicker Blood, = 
lencies, though in other Reſpects they paſs well through the 
Body, and therefore may now and then be uſed. 

Purſlane and white Orache are Greens of a cold and humid 
Nature, accommodated to hot I ments, and the hot Sea - 
ſon of the Vear. They generate a thin and watery Blood, and 
are hurtful to cold Conſtitutions. | 

Endive too is accounted one of the cold Eatables ; it breeds a 


thin Blood, but much worſe than white Orache. In other 


Reſpects it is agreeable to the Stomach, and ſtrengthens the 
Liver by its moderately aſtringent Quality. : 

Lettuce is much colder and moiſter than the former, and 
generates a thin but florid Blood, if it be well concocted; and 
procures Sleep by refrigerating and moiſtening the Brain. Hows 
ever; it is to be uſed with Caution, leſt it ſhould render the 
Brain too cold and moiſt, and ſo relax the due Bent of it, which 
is neceſſary for the Exerciſe of its Faculties. 

Wild Radiſh is of an acrid Quality, and therefore medici- 
nal, by inciding and attenuating the Humours in the Stomach 
and Viſcera; it is hard enough of Concoction. The Garden 
Species is of a milder Nature in all Reſpects, 
ſon the Wild Sort is neglected, and deſervedly, becauſe, like 
other Acrids, it cauſes an Efferveſcence in the Blood, by com- 
municating its Acridity; unleſs any one has a Mind to uſe it 
medicinally. 

„Fennel, and others of that Kind, are of an hot 
and dry Nature ; but they provoke Urine, and relieve under 
Oppreſſions, being otherwiſe difficult of Concoction, and rather 
to be uſed as Medicines than Food, Leeks, after Boiling, are 
more approved than Onions, for they loſe much of their bad 
and acrid Juice in d They are eſteemed very hard of 
Digeſtion, from their fibrous Subſtance, but, by their natural 
Viſcidity, render the Humours in the Breaſt fit for Expectorati- 
on; they are moderately diuretic. 

Raw Cucumbers deſerve no better Character, for they gene- 
rate raw Humours, and are cold and humid to Exceſs, and dif- 
ficult of Concoction. Pompions are a much better Food, as 
being allowed to ripen; though theſe, if they are not well di- 
geſted, nor paſs well through the Body, are apt to corrupt in 
the Stomach, and to communicate their Depravity to the Hu- 
mours; but their deterſive Quality renders them eaſy to work 
off, and they uſually carry with them other bad Juices, How- 
ever they breed but a thin and watery Blood, if they be never 
ſo well concocted. 

Gourds eaten raw are a Medium between Cucumbers 
and Pompions ; boiled it grows better. They afford an 
Aliment of a cold and humid Quality ; and though they are 
much uſed in Medicine, they are good for little elſe, yielding 
. very little Nutriment, but Plenty of watery Humours, eſpecial- 
ly when they meet with a cold Stomach. | 

Amanitz, (a Species of Muſhroom) Muſhrooms, and Truf- 
fles are of a cold and humid Nature, and generate thick and 
crude Juices ; they agree with hot and dry Conſtitutions, 

Sparrow-graſs is in beſt Repute of all Greens: It creates 
not the leaſt Moleſtation to the Stomach in Concoction, is 
moderately hot, conſiſts of fine Parts, and renders the Blood 
every Day purer ; and if any Green provokes Urine, it is ſure 
to do it. Wherefore I think it adviſeable not only to eat it in 
the Spring, · when it is at the beſt, but to keep it in Pickle all 
the Year, becauſe it nouriſhes without Diſpute, and generates a 
pure Blood; and is alſo highly ſerviceable in opening Obftruc- 
tions of the Viſcera, and attenuating the Humours contained in 
them. 80 much for Greens. 

As to Fruits, we ſhall begin with Cherries, Theſe, in ge- 
neral, are cold and moiſt ; ſome of them are ſweet and ſoft, 
others hard and more aſtringent. The firſt are to be choſen, 
as being more eaſy of Digeſtion, and paſſing ſooner off the 
| Stomach ; the other agree beſt with a bilious Stomach, becauſe 
4 are not eaſily corrupted, and beſides corroborate the Sto- 
mach by their aſtringent Virtue, But the immoderate Uſe of 
them, if they are not corrupted together with the inbred Juices, 
fills the Body with watery Humours. | | 
I be beſt Sort of Apples is what they call Pama Regia, 
which are themſelves of a cold Nature ; but they are eſteemed 
Cardiacal, becauſe they repel the ſmoaky and fuliginous Vapours 
that annoy the Heart, and thence aſcend to the Brain. They 
are good to ſettle the Head after Drinking, for which Purpoſe 
the acid ones are beſt, as being of a cooling Nature, and by 
the Fineneſs of their Parts qualified to penetrate into the in- 
molt Receſſes. The moſt valuable Apples are ſuch as will keep 


the Green, and beſides cauſe Flatu- 


for which Rea- 


tile or aereal Animals afford not ſo much, but 
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Winter; for acquiring due Maturity by Ti 


during 


are much fitter for Uſe, and not ſo eaſily Corrupted 5 
it has a binding Effect. And this ought g 


Peaches and Apricots are alſo of a cold and and hy 
ture, and, when they are well digeſted, generate a mid 
humid Blood. Beſides, it is uſual with them, if th thin u 
ſoon off the Stomach, to corrupt; wherefore 19 
thoſe who cannot paſs them through their Bodies wit, * 
leſtation, to abſtain from them, unleſs he can wa; i 
Temperament of his Body to be accommodated to ay 
ment. «4 
Plums are more commended than theſe laſt, as bein, ... 
in Paſſage; but where they are not fo, which is e C. 
ſome Conſtitutions, they are alſo liable to be corruptey, * 

Pomegranates, as well as other autumnal Fruits el 
Aliment, and always generate a thin Blood. They an = 
to the Stomach, and blunt ſharp and gnawing Jura? 
which Reaſon are very helpful, when Heat pre 1 
in the Body, and the Seaſon of the Year calls for Coolen 
other Circumſtances, it would be imprudent to turn Ph 1 
Food, eſpecially when the Temperament runs — * 
Dictates of ſenſeleſs Appetite and Cuſtom, , 

Quinces are an aſtringent Kind of autumnal Fruit, 
bind the Belly. This Effect it has on ſome Perſons, 
eaten before other Food, and a contrary one, if taken 1 
wards. Nor is this to be wondered at; for Aſtringent, þ 
compreſſing the Mouth of the Stomach, forcibly protupt 
Aliment, as we are wont to ſhew the like Effect upon 4 lyy 
Leather Bottle, by ſqueezing them between our Hanh 
thereby eaſily getting out their Contents, eſpecially if th | 
pretty full, and their upper Part ſtrongly compreſſed, 

But among all theſe Fruits, the greateſt Aſtringent ax 
vices, Cornels, and Medlars, which are very much ug 
Medicine, and are otherwiſe good for the Stomach fron . 
Aſtringency. But taken as Aliment, they generate Bly 
Way laudable, and where Coſtiveneſs prevalls, are yey 
ful to the Head, and other Parts of the Body, 

Figs and Grapes, conſidered as Eatables, have the Peu 
before all autumnal Fruits, in that they breed better Blook 
yield more Nutriment. But even theſe are accounted 24 
lent Aliment, and are ſuppoſed to generate a lax and fu 
Kind of Fleſh, and to be very bad for Scirrhoſities or Ouu 
ons in the Viſcera. Figs excel the other, in having a N 
Virtue of purging the Reins of Gravel. Both of then! 
the Belly, though the Stones are binding: By Ag dg 
much of their recrementitious Humidity. 

Cheſnuts are Fruits of a cooling, drying, and ma 
aſtringent Quality, but generate abundance of Fatulenca 
is certain that they nouriſh ; Roaſting very much a 
Flatulency, whereas they would otherwiſe ſtick in the Pak 
and be very hard of Digeſtion, 

Walnuts are accounted hot and dry; the conſtant l 
them very much affects the Head and Stomach, and tle 
very difficult of Concoction. They are thought to be 
ſomer when eaten with Figs, becauſe by their Means tl 
quicker in paſſing through the Body. 

Haſle-nuts may indeed be ſuppoſed good for the Stomidh 
Account of their Aſtringency ; but are, notwithſtanding! 
hard to be concocted, by Reaſon of the Cloſeneſs of thet 
ſtance, which alſo renders them more binding to the Beh 

Almonds ſurpaſs the former in Goodneſs ; but eſpecull 
Cremor and Oil drawn from them, which are well kn 
be effectual, as Lenitives, in Stiffneſs or Roughneſs of tt} 
and Aſpera Arteria, and as PeQorals, in evacuating tit 
and Lungs of pituitous and viſcid Humours. Of die 
boiled, is prepared a ſorbile Liquor, which is both nut" 
aperient, that ſtrengthens the Reins, and thoroughly © 
Thorax and Viſcera, but is not ſo well accommodated Þ 
Stomach. Almonds eaten whole are hard of Digi 
the Cremor of them mixed with Barley cleanſed f 
or ſomething of that Kind, and eſpeciall Amylum, 7 
excellent Food upon all Accounts, being light, and elf | 
geſtion, of good Juice, and generating a fine and fond 


Of QypApRUr EDS, BIRDS, and Frs HES, with tbeit del 


Of Animals, the Species of which are vaſtly nume 
ate terreſtrial, others winged for Flying in the Alt, 


Sort live in the Water, Each of theſe may be diſtri 
Ranks or Claſſes, greater or leſſer, according to the © 
Kinds. And as to Individuals, with Regard to olf! 
Purpoſe, a Diſtinction is to be made with Reſpect * 
are young and tender, others in full Vigour, other 
worn with Age. Beſides, we muſt diſtinguiſh ber 
and tame, or domeſtic Animals, and between thoſe n 4 
uſed to much Exerciſe or Motion, and thoſe that 4. 
little or none. | . eich wil 
As for terreſtrial Animals, or Quadrupeds 0 went! 
ſhall begin) they are all accounted hot, beyond : 1 
gree, affording a ſtrong Aliment, which genonatens | 
which is beſt accommodated to athletic Saal, 17 K 


Nouriſhment, They are, in ſome Meaſure, mot 


1 
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a thin Blood; but ſuch as ufe the Water 
pus, and _ and carnous than the reſt. Aquatile 
king, are far more humid and cold, than 

king of; 4" _— is w — — 
there is the ſcaly, t t, the teftace- 
2 — Lina of Fiſh. Andof the firſt of theſe ſome 
— live in the main Sea; others live about the Rocks 
1 in, among theſe, ſuch as are of a larger Bulk, 
— lentiful, but groſs Aliment, whereas the ſmaller 


da — — but purer, Meaſure of the — Cy 


„ gort. And there is no leſs Ground for a Diſtinction 

8 7 between them, with Reſpect to their Food, For 
| Sea. fh are univerſally preferred before ſuch as live in 
Waters, a Number of Differences will hence ariſe to be 

on the foregoing Account. Fiſh that are Inhabitants of 
Deep. and are continually toſſed and daſhed by the Waves, 
iter exerciſed, and feed on cleaner Aliment, and their Flefh 
£ and more ſolid, than others are able to ſhew ; for which 
* they nouriſh more, and generate a thick Blood; But 
that get their Food in the Mouths of Rivers, or in mar- 
1d muddy Places, or where Sinks and common Sewers dif- 
, themſelves, may indeed be fat, and ſavoury enough be- 
but have nothing good or wholeſome in them. Rock 
that live in pure Waters, have much better Fleſh, are 
of Concoction and generate a pure and thin Blood. All 
Lauatics, as to Goodneſs of Juice, are preferable to many 
r ſcaly Kind, as generating a thin and florid Blood: But 
© re full of Nerves, which makes them harder of Concoction 


-. 


bid of Blood. Next to the ſcaly and ſoft Kinds of Aqua- 
are the Cruſtated, which are eaſier of Digeſtion than the 
and generate a thinner and purer Blood, The Teſtaceous 
b valued, becauſe they are never exerciſed or moved, for 
only Reaſon ſome prefer Scallops becauſe they alone, of 
> teffaceous Kind, are endued with a locomotive Facul- 
& Power of ſhifting from Place to Place. Teſtaceous A- 
s breed a thin and watry Blood, and are beſides hard of 
hon, and lie long in the Stomach. Many Perſons chuſe 
ith Scales and Bones, and they may eaſily perſuade me 
heir Fleſh is drier than that of others. For that a dry 
may be found among moiſt is no more abſurd, than to 
with a moiſt Thing among dry, of which latter we have 
ples among Birds in the Dunghil-Cock and Pheaſant, and 
ſpecially in the Gooſe and Duck, and all aquatic Fowl. 
as we have ſaid that terreſtrial Animals conſiſt of an 
dubſtance with Abundance of Blood and Juice, and be- 
is preſumed that they impart to us an Alimem of the 
ature wich themſelves, it would be adviſeable to chuſe 
are young and tender, and ſome of the leaſt in Bulk of 
kind, and not too much inured to Labour or Exerciſe. 
the Sluggiſh and Unexerciſed are over-run with Humidi- 
Id excrementitious Juices, ſo thoſe which are over-work- 


ever in Motion, are dry, and of little Subſtance; Exceſs 
the avoided in all Things. And there is a Difference to be 

even with Regard to the Members, or Limbs, of the 
yl nimal, for the outer Parts thereof yield a drier and leſs 
ng mtitious Juice than the inner, a ſmaller Limb than a 
het » being ſo formed by Nature. There is alſo a Way of 
ay. theſe Animals by Inſpection of their Fleſh, for in Pro- 
ca x the Fleſh of any Animal degenerates from Whiteneſs, 
(10 ais the Goodneſs of its Juice depraved. In Animals of 
the) Ppecites, it is univerſally obſerved that young ones yield 
the L Aliment, the full-grown'a firmer, hotter, and drier ; 


old ones the worſt of all, and ſuch as increaſes an atra- 


and excrementitious Humour, in Pro ion to their 
and their Meaſure of Exerciſe. 2 FF 
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* Joics of UNRIPE GRAPEs, POME GRA- 
and SALT, with their different Sok Ts. 


ines, there is the thick, the thin, the auſtere, and the 
2 of theſe, one is white, another of a deep Yellow, 
E om for we need not mention the intermediate or 
10 one Again, ſome Wines will bear much Dilu- 
a rg [TviP;u], others but little [*yopign]. The 
dom n Nutritive, and generate a thick Blood, cauſing 
* in the Viſcera, Thin Wines, on the contrary, 
4 * generate a thin Blood. Auſtere Wines are 
re ju 8 to the Stomach, but nouriſh little; the 
\ The contrary, White Wines are not ſo heating 
© the » uy Yellow have the moſt Heat, and next to 
3 1 ſmall Wines, that require but little Dilu- 
i the . Core called Oligaphora, are the loweſt, and 
* 3 For ſuch as ſtudy only to cheriſh their 
vill ben , em in good Caſe, rich and high-coloured 


an 
wy 8 and free Courſe of their animal Spirits 
rept wen ntent with oligophorotzs, which is white and 
TA —_ an extraordinary Chilneſs and low State of 
to the Uſe of more generous Liquors, 


the reſt, and they are alſo ſuppoſed to be colder, as be- 


lt anſwer their Purpoſe ;. but let ſuch as have their 


The beſt Water is ſuch as no way affects the Taſte, nor 18 
ſtanding like thoſe in Pools or Lakes; or ſtagnates and cor- 
rupts, as in Marſhes and low Grounds, that ate impervious to 
the Winds. Spring-water is more commendable, as well as 
that which is drawn out of Wells, whoſe Waters are in con- 
tinual Agitation. Next to theſe, in Point of Wholeſomeneſs, 
are River-waters, if they run pure and unpolluted from common 
Sewers, and Ditches, that derive into them all the Filth and 
Sordes of the neighbouring Cities and Country. Rivers that 
are remarkable for their cold and chilling Quality, or are ſwelled 
with melted Snows, are eſpecially to be avoided ; likewiſe all 
ſuch as run foul, have muddy Bottoms, or take their Courſe 
near ſome hot Spring. The moſt wholeſome Water is that 
vrhich is ſoon hot, and ſoon cold, and neither affects the Taſte 
or Smell with any ſenſible Quality. 

Milk is to be conſidered as conſiſting of the ſerous, the but- 
tery, and the cheeſy Parts, The ſerous Part, or Whey, is 
only to be uſed medicinally, as a Cooler, and Looſener of the 
Belly ; for it nouriſhes little or nothing, but is a Detergent. 
Butter, being heating, and its Humidity ſuſpected, is noxious 
to the Stomach ; but generates Blood, if it be well concocted. 
It ſoon changes into Bile, if it meets with a hot Conſtitution, 
The cheeſy Part is earthy, hard of Digeſtion, and creates Ob- 
ſtructions, eſpecially where the Viſcera are already ſtuffed, or 
the Paſſages ſtrait by Nature. Milk indeed, taken in the 
Whole, is a nouriſhing Food; though it affects the Head that 
is ſubject to Repletion. The Curd cauſes Obſtructions in the 
Viſcera, Goats Milk is to be preferred, as being of a thinner 
Subſtance than the Milk of Ewes or Caws. Chuſe your Cheeſe 
new, and little falted ; avoid all other, as being hard of Con- 
coction, hurtful to the Stomach, cauſing Obſtructions, and 
generating a thick Blood. 


Hens Eggs are beſt, next are thoſe of Pheaſants, then of 


Ducks, and laſtly of Geeſe, The beſt Part of the Egg is the 
Volk, which affords pure and plentiful Nouriſhment to the 
Body; but the reſt is harder and {lower of Concoction “. 
As to the reſt, what has been ſaid of Animals may be ſaid of 
their Eggs. The Eggs of Fiſhes are far inferior to thoſe of 
Birds, both for Heat and Nutriment; as their Fleſh, in Good- 
neſs, is ſurpaſſed by the others. Eggs dried with Salt are bard 
of Digeſtion, and. corrupt the Blood; and the ſame may be 
ſaid of all ſalted Meats, * 

Honey is good for the Aged, and Perſons of a cold Conſtitu- 
tion, and in the Winter-ſeaſon ; but hurtful to bilious Conſtitu- 
tions, or uſed in Summer. For Honey being of a heating and 
drying Quality, and, from its Gratefulneſs, familiar to the 
Palate, where it meets with a Temperament as much too cold, 
beyond a moderate Rate, as itſelf is too hot, they muſt, be- 
tween them, generate a pure and temperate Blood. But when 
two Things of the ſame Quality concur, as the Honey and a 
hot Stomach, the Degree of Heat is augmented, and the Sweet- 
neſs of the Honey converts it into Bile. Some have a Way of 
clarifying it, and by that Means, blunting its Acrimony, take 
off much of its Heat. Being ſo prepared, and mixed with 
ſome other Kinds of Food, in Gaſes where Heat is not in Fault, 
it becomes moſt wholefome and medicinal, not only nouriſhing 
the Body, but gently purging the Belly. | 

Oil is of a moderately hot and moiſt Quality, but uſually 
diſagreeable to the Stomach, on Account of its Fatneſs, as well 
as other Things of an oleous and fat Quality. Wherefore 
though the moderate Uſe of it with Meats has no ſenſible ill 
Effect, an immoderate Quantity of it, as its Nature is to ſwim 
uppermoſt, extinguiſhes the retentive Faculty of the Stomach. 


Oil extracted from Linſeed, being neither ſo hot nor glutinous, - 


and of finer Parts than the other, is more eaſy of Digeſtion, 
and leſs offenſive to the Stomach. Oil of Almonds ſurpaſſes 
them both in Goodneſs, being not only of finer Parts by Na- 
ture, and leſs incommodious to the Stomach, but an Inciſive, 
and an excellent Pectoral, and Emollient of the Jaws, Sapa 
[ Rob made e Grapes] alſo makes a Part of our Diet, and is 
not only lefs heating, and more nouriſhing, than Honey, but 


cauſes not the leaſt Obſtruction, and moderately looſens the 


Belly. | 


Vinegar, except in cold Diſorders, is wholeſome Sauce with 


Meats ; for being of a cold and dry Quality, of the fineſt Parts, - 


and a great Inciſive, it cuts, attenuates, and abſterges thoſe ill 
Humours which oppreſs and clog the Stomach and Viſcera; 
and where any Food of groſs Parts has been received, it is atte- 
nuated, and, as it were, elaborated, by the prevailing Force of 
the Vinegar. | 

The Taice of ſour Grapes, called Omphacium, and of Pome» 
granates, are uſeful as Medicines, but unneceſſary otherwiſe ; 


for though the firſt of them be agreeable to the Stomach, yet, 


as it conſiſts of groſs Parts, is of a cold Nature, and binds the 
Belly, it muſt be hurtful to ſome Conſtitutions. The Juice of 
four Pomegranates, though it be of pretty fine Parts, a Reſiſter 
of Bile, and a Cooler eſpecially of an immoderately heated 
Blood and Liver, yet it is too incommodious to the Stomach 
to be uſed. The Abuſe of this alſo binds the Belly, for the 
Acid has always a Mixture of the aſtringent Quality. | 


| p Salt, 4 
Author mak : 1 * 
or makes a Miſtake in this Place, for the White of Eggs is excellent Aliment, for Reaſons given under the Article ALBUMEN. 
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galt, uſed to ſeaſon our Foods, is hot and dry, and mode- 
rately excites an Appetite, It exhauſts and exſiccates a redun- 
dant Humidity, But the frequent Uſe of it is to be avoided, 
as it is an immoderate Dryer, increaſes Thirſt, and corrupts 
the Blood. Uſed only as a Preſerver and Reliſher of our Meats, 
it can do but little Hurt; it is the immoderate Uſe of it that 
does the Miſchief. f 


Of the QuanT1TyY of Foop. 


The Meaſure and Rule of Eating, in all Kinds of Food, 
muſt be ſuch as comes ſhort of Satiety; for then the natural 
Heat will prevail, and have Force ſufficient to make a perfect 
Concoction. It will be adviſable alſo to take our Meaſures 
from the Strength of the Aliments, ſo as when we fit down to 
feed upon very ſtrong and nutritive Meats, we take Care to 
leave off long before our Appetite forſakes us. In Food that 
affords but ſmall and light Nouriſhment we may _ indulge 
ourſelves, and approach much nearer to the Bounds of Satiety, 
for this Sort is ſoon concocted, but the former ſtays long in the 
Stomach. Our Meaſure of Drinking muſt be regulated by the 
Dryneſs or Humidity of our Aliment, Theſe are admirable 
Rules. 


Whether it be beſt to eat Twict a Day? 


For the Preſervation of Health, and the due Supporting and 
Recruiting of the animal Spirits, my Advice is, that the Provi- 
fion for the Day be divided into three Parts, of which two are 
to be taken at Noon, and the third a little before Night, For, 
by this Method, the Brain will have the Benefit of a continual 
HumeQation, Sleep will the more eaſily be procured, and the 
Spirits being thus cheriſhed by a perpetual Irrigation, will hold 
out the longer, nor be liable to take Fire, or be refrigerated, 
with too long Faſting, for either of theſe may happen, accord- 
ing to the Difference of Temperaments and Seaſons. But if 
Cuſtom contradicts this Rule, and you are loth to ſpend your 
Time in doing the fame Thing twice, let Cuſtom, which has 
brought upon the natural Faculties a Habit of performing this 

Work at ſuch long Intervals of Time without Injury, 
be obeyed. Beſides, the Spirits are rendered, though leſs firm 
and durable, yet brighter, by this Management. Actuarius de 
Spir. Animal. Nutritione, © 

One Regimen of Diet will by no Means ſuit with all Perſons, 
but muſt differ according to Conſtitution, Habit, and Way of 
Life, or any other Circumſtance that may require an Alteration. 
'There are a thouſand Differences in Conſtitutions, whether you 
conſider the Structure of the whole Frame, or only of the Viſ- 
cera, and conſequently as many Diſtinctions are to be made in 
Diet, in order to ſelect what is moſt proper for each Particular. 


Cuſtom alſo, as an external Principle, will furniſh out a great 


Variety on this Head. No fewer than theſe, but almoſt infinite, 
are the various Kinds and Meaſures of Aliments that are adapted 
to Individuals. One likes this, another that; and every one 
judges of the Fitneſs of an Aliment by his Senſe, and the Effect it 
has upon him, and founds his Choice on Experiments, and the 
Teſtimony of his Senſes, which are unerring Guides in theſe 
Matters. As to the Nature of Aliments, with Reſpect to Man- 
kind in general, ſome are of good Juice [isx»pa}, others of bad 
Juice Lari l. The firſt are ſuch as are endued with the 
irtue of generating a pure Blood ; the other generate Bile, or 
an atrabilious Humour. Again, ſuch Aliments are faid to be of 
a crude Juice [sx»pe] which naturally generate a crude and 
pituiĩtous Humour. Moreover ſome Sorts of Aliments are eaſy 
of Conccoction [ivemlz], others difficult . The firſt of 
theſe, we ſay, are agreeable to the Stomach, the others diſagree- 
able and noxious to the ſame. Some looſen the Belly, others 
bind it, and every Sort is ſuppoſed to be endued with ſome pe- 
culiar Virtue or Property, the Reaſons of which are founded in 
Nature. But when we ſay that this and that Sort of Food are 
ſo and ſo qualified, it muſt be underſtood with Reſpect to a 
rightly conſtituted and well tempered Body. Wherefore when 
ou examine the Lifts of Aliments, and ſee one conſiſting of 
eats eaſy of Concoction, another of the contrary, one Liſt 
of Emollients, another of Binders, &c. and are ready to ob- 
ject from Experience, that the Event has not anſwered the Vir- 
tues aſcribed to them, you are not to impute it to the Ignorance 
of the Profeſſors in the Art they pretend to, but to an Altera- 
tion in the Thing preſcribed, which is produced in it from ſome 
Perverſion or Diſtemperature of the whole Body, or ſome Part 
of the Viſcera ; for a flight Diſorder in the human Frame ſome- 
times cauſes a great Alteration in the natural Functions; nay, 
the Redundancy of any Humour may poſſibly work the ſame 
Effect. Proper Allowances muſt alſo be made for the Seaſon of 
the Year, for Age, Calling, &c. for theſe may cauſe conſider- 
able Changes in the natural Diſpoſition. Take Care therefore 
of Miſtakes, when you ſee ſuch and ſuch Food paſs off eaſily 
with a Man, another Sort looſen his Belly, and a third have a 
contrary Effet, and conſider with yourſelf, whether, and how 
far towards either Extreme, by any of the fore-mentioned Cauſes, 
he is removed from. a moderate Standard ; for, obſerving this 
_ Caution, you will know how to appoint him a Regimen of 
Diet, that ſhall move Step by Step with 


his Adyances, and di- 
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rely counter to the Progreſs of any morboſe Digg 
Contraries, you know, deſtroy one another, and 'q | 
good Effect; and Things alike are confirmed by Un q 
peraments they meet with ; and if we are not able e a 
ly 
du 5 
. £ ih, 
ries. 1 n TY Lg 
The Quantity of Food muſt vary accordin | 
Conſtitution, # Nature of the F. ood elf. ys * 
not full grown, and ſuch as are in the Flower of 1 
demand more Suſtenance; the firſt, as not yer arrizgy 1 
juſt Dimenſions, want more than ordinary Nouriſh * 
the latter, becauſe of the Vigour of their natural Hen 
greater Meaſure of Exerciſe withal, have ſtrong and 2; 
geſtions, and therefore require as much Food as the = 
Perſons in a State of Life declining to old Age, mug d 
their Diet, as their Vigour decays, and their Year * 
upon them; for if they load themſelves with more ug 
natural Heat is able to concoct, Crudities are generated g 
bundance, and lay the Foundation of many prieyoy * 
that accompany them to the End of Life. As i, ber 
if we Regard the Strength of the natural Heat, the . 
requires moſt Aliment, next to that the Spring ; anda mg 
rate Quantity agrees beſt with Summer. For in Wan 
natural Heat retires inwards, and is ſuppoſed to 9 
Force of the concoctive Faculty; but in Summer, its U 
kened, and exhales, being called forth, and diſſipated hy 
external Heat of the Seafon. The natural Excretions at 
leſs to be minded, for if theſe do not proceed according ty 
tom, a proportionable Quantity of Food muſt be {ultra 
Again, the Nature of Foods, in Reſpect to their Nutriin 
a Matter no leſs worthy of Conſideration. Fleſh, eſperah 
large and full-grown Animals, is ſuppoſed to be the nuf 
tritive of all Foods, And next to theſe are the younge 
ſmaller. Inferior to theſe, in Point of Nouriſhment, a 
exanguious Meats, and Vegetables in particular, which 
alſo as much from one another, in this Reſpect, as tber u 
ſurpaſſed by ſenſitive and locomotive Beings, The fung 
then is, when the Body wants Nouriſhment, to chuſe ſuch R 
as will beſt ſupply its Neceſſities; when it grows luxuiat 
betake ourſelves to Meats of a leſs nouriſhing Kind, Ide 
petite be voracious, becauſe the extraordinary Heat ofthe 
mach ſoon conſumes, or makes away with whatever on 
to it, though the Body ſtands in no Need of Repair; i 
Caſe, if nothing contra-indicates, Meats of ſmall Nui 
and of flow Concoction, are adviſable. Moreover, d 
Confideration, of no ſmall Importance, is the Perſon's Me 
of Exerciſe and Motion. For Bodies accuſtomed to mid 
vehement Motion, ſtand in Need of ſtronger and more ap 
Aliment, than ſuch as are indulged in Eaſe and Reft, An 
Thing, not to be neglected, is, Whether the Belly be 
and the Pores free for Exhalation in the Bath, for th 
bute not a little to a good Digeſtion, and conſequently x 
a ſuitable Aliment. To proceed; as the Quantity and \ 
ty of the Food, fo the Times and Seaſons for receivingh 
to be heedfully regarded. If Concoction be perfected, tl? 
mach is free for a Dinner; but if an Error be commit 
Concoction, we are to beware of receiving Aliment upon 
ties. For when crude Juices are mingled one among ani 
may reckon ourſelyes very fortunate, (as it rarely haft 
we can diſcharge them upwards or downwards, Bu f 
rally falls out, that the ill Humours ſettle themſelves in 8] 
ly, or Viſcera, and there breed Vertigoes, EruCtatinz? 
pings, and other Diſorders. If the Humours diſchay 
ſelves outwards into the Limbs, they are attended wil 
Symptoms of a Defluxion, as the Gout in the Feet aol 
and the conſequent Diſorders. Therefore he that intent 
gimen of Diet, muſt not determine himſelf to one of tb, 
a Day, but to eat after perfect Concoction. For ti 
may be too much for him, and even one, if choſen of 1 
Meats, and his Digeſtion be vitiated, may be hurtful; / 
him, however, feed on pure and light Food, and ſuch BY 
miliar to his Temperament and Diſpoſition. For uf 
obſerved, that among ſeveral Sorts of Meats, of f. | 
and eaſy of Concoction, ſome are more acceptable than 
on Account of a certain grateful Propriety and F — 17 
the Stomach and Palate, Hence the ſame Ame 
offered to all indiſcriminately, without the leaſt Varun 
ſometimes a Defect in one Food, compared with 200 


better Juice, is more than compenſated by the 5 * 
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very reaſonable and natural, that we ſhould prefer * „ 
Aliment in too great a Quantity, though of po | 1 
ally cauſes Crudities, Vomiting, and a Looſenes? 


/ 
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OP IP" «cel requires, renders the Body empty, 
| Quantity than wel = pertorm its accuſtomed Duties for 
weak, 


eceives; 
8 Jaice itn felt under a long Time, 
nd 0 


ſcem to bear bad Diet, and to come off well 
an 2 be ſaid to have eſcaped 


8 ** the Iſſue is to be expected a good 
ged;, 


ox ill rin ut 
oe ag — Tabercles, or other pruriginous Affecti- 


Wherefore we ought not only to take Care 

50d be moderate in Quantity, but alſo that this mo- 
Quantity offend not in Quality, that we may not feel 
© Effects of it hereafter 3 except in Caſes that require a 
inal Diet, which ought then to be followed for the 
icing rity of the Patient. But an Aliment of bad Juice, 
* medicinal, is quite different, as to its Uſe, from Altments 
wich the Body is accuſtomed. For in ſound and teniperate 
tn tions, that want Nothing which is exceſſive in any Re- 
_— agrees not in a like moderate Commixture of 
B. mende, we place under the general Title of Cacochyma 


, or 
ents of bad Juice > 


while, when the 


But Aliments, which by their Exceſs in 
Quality ſupply the Defe& of it in our Bodies, and ſo re- 
it to a juſt. Tempers we call medicinal, Actuar ius de Me- 
Lib. 3. 1 5 
— 3 „ ARuarius are generally excellent, 
give many uſeful Hints, I could not deny myſelf the Sa- 
ion of inſerting; them. : | | 
\ the preceding Pages I have given the Sum of what the 
nts have wrote with Reſpect to Aliments. I ſhall now pro- 
to give the Sentiments of Hoffman, who has treated the 
4 more ſcientifically, and has given better Reaſons for his 


Ons. 


ie Health of the human Body evidently depends upon the 
tity and Quality of the Blood and Juices 3 whence it is 
ty and Quality anode 
that all thoſe Aiments which gar and —_ a juſt 
penment, and a due Quantity of theſe, are beneficial to 
h, and that ſuch as have a contrary Tendency are to be 
ned unwholeſome. | 
r Blood of a juſt Temperament, and neither exceeding nor 
p ſhort in Quantity, as it circulates moſt eaſily through the 
, and is clear of all foreign Particles, is admirably adapted 
uriſh the Parts and increaſe Strength; ſo that it may be 
the real Treaſure of Life. 
bod of a due Temperament, and benign Quality, by its 
ſive as well as inteſtine Motion, which continue during 
ole Courſe of Life, is not only continually waſted, but 
iſe acquires @ morbid Diſpoſition, and degenerates into an 
and excrementitious Maſs. | 
perience proves, that the Blood of thoſe who have faſted 
d converted into ſaline and bilious Excrements, which are 
del by Stool, Urine, and Sweat, and even loſes that 
balamic Quality which is neceſſary to Health, and 
las of Humours is by this "vpn rendered ſo thin and 
that it becomes intirely unfit for nouriſhing the Parts. 
Ippears ſtill more plainly from continual Fevers, and hectic 
len, the Nature of which Diſeaſes it is to waſte the Juices, 
pnvert the moſt benign Humours into uſeleſs, ſalt, and 
Excrements, Labour alſo, and Exerciſe, becauſe they 
nt the inteſtine and progreſſive Motion of the Blood con- 
ly, leſſen the Quantity of ſuperfluous Humours, as Per- 
full plethoric Habits experience, to the no ſmall Advan- 
their Health, _ - 
puſe the Blood, by its continual Motion, is waſted and 
& into an excrementitious Maſs, utterly unfit for nou- 
the Solids, or recruiting that fine Fluid which ſupplies 
7 with- Senſe and Motion, it is plaim that Life and 
| not be preſerved, unleſs theſe natural Motions be eon- 
q paired; and new Juices ſubſtituted in the Room of 
out of. the Body as excrementitious. - 
lon is therefore plain, why People ſtand in Need of 
NGESTION and EGEST ION, or, in other Words, 
— rinking, and Evacuations, for Health cannot long 
Vier unleſs the Place of the corrupted Humouts diſ- 
T upplied by new Juices, | | * 
rum of a good Quality, as well as Liquors; recruit 
indes and therefore all thoſe Aliments that are nearly 
= Nature with the Blood, and eaſily mix with it, 
i x<;<koned amongſt wholeſome Aliments. 

7 Juiges fit for Nouriſhment are of a benign Quality, 
mth emberament, and reſembling a Jelly, conſiſting of 
| ing, Iveous, oily, and eaſily moveable Particles, tho- 

with each other: Hence all thoſe Aliments, which 
* 8 wucilaginous Juice of a due Temperament, are 
ANGVIFICAT ION, or the Production of new 


Flo | 
| "of young Animals, their Juices; and Broths made 


the Form of a putrid Fever, or 


A 
. 


of them, eſpecially of young Beef, Veal, and Mutton, afford 
large Qu 


Young, are likewiſe welt diſpoſed for Nouriſhment, becauſe the 
afford a more ſubtile Jelly than the animal Fleſh above-men- 
tioned, though in a ſmaller Quantity. 5 
It is worth while to obſerve, that the L EAN ANIMALs, 
which, according to Moſes, were uſed by the Iſraelites in their 
Sacrifices, werg principally ſuch as afforded a good and whole- 
ſome Nouriſhment, ſince they aboutided more than others with 
nutritive mucilaginous Juices, = 
Broths and Jellies made of Fleſh are therefore, not without 
Reaſon, preſcribed for recruiting the Strength of thoſe who 
either by: large Hzmorrhages or violent Fevers have ſuſtained 
a Loſs of Blood ; and People who feed much upon thoſe mu- 
cilaginous Mliments, which the French above all other People 
in the World do, can bear to have Blood taken froni them more 
frequently, and in larger Quantities, than People who are not 
ſo much accuſtomed to then. ; g 
The Chyle is the immediate Matter of the Blood, and re- 
ſembles a natural Emulſion made of ſoft, oily, inſipid, watery, 
and mucilaginous Particles; for this Reaſon all thoſe Aliments, 
into the Compoſition of which Parts reſembling Chyle enter, 
- O_ for riouriſhing the Parts, and producing Lymph and 
Milk, which is nothing but Chyle, is an univerſal Aliment, 
and, in Reſpect of Nouriſhment, to be preferred to all others. 
And for this Reaſon Milk is given as the firſt Aliment, not 
only to Children, but to robuſter Animals, that their Bodies 
may grow the faſter, and acquire Strehgth and Maturity the 
ſooner ; for Food that is ſolid, of a firm Coheſion, or hard Di- 
geſtion, does not well agree with young arid tender Bodies, be- 
cauſe the Stomach and Inteſtines have not that Strength and 
Force which are neceſſary for the Digeſtion ind Expulſion of 
ſolid Foods. Hence a Reaſon may be aſſigned, why ſome 
People, eſpecially the Swiſs, who are great Lovers of Milk, and 
make much Uſe of it in Food, grow fo very large and tall, that 
ſcarce any Nation in Europe can ſurpaſs them in that Particular, 
Pliny, Tacitus, Juſtin, Cæſar, and Saluſt give us Accounts 
of many who by the Uſe of Milk have lived to a very great 
Age; and Galen, in Lib. 5. Cap. 7. de Sanitate tuenda, men- 
tions a Man who, uſing no other Food than Milk, lived to- 
more than a hundred Years. In Holland, and ſome Northern 
Countries, and likewiſe in Friſeland, many uſe Milk for their 
ordinary Drink inſtead of Beer; and Ovid gives us the Senſe of 
13 with Regard to Milk in the following Lines, Lib. 44 
aft. 


Latte nero Viteres ufi memorantur & Herbis, 
Sponte ſua fi quas Terra ferebat. 


All mild Seeds which abound with a milky Juice are to be 
reckoned among the Claſs of nouriſhing Aliments. | 
Hence appears the Reaſon, why Seeds and Grains of moſt 
Kinds, ſuch as Barley, Wheat, Oats, Rye, Beans, Peaſe, Al- 
monds, Cheſnuts, Pine-nuts, Fiſtick-nuts, Rice, Mays, and 
Turkiſh Corn are extremely proper for nouriſhing Animals, 
and why the Meals of theſe baked into Bread are the principal 
and moſt general Aliments made Uſe of; from this likewiſe one 
may account for People's being able to live tolerably on Bread 
and Water only. | „ 5 
Among all other 4/tments Bread holds the principal Place, nor 
can we poſſibly want it without injuring Health. Its Uſe is 
proper at all Seaſons, and accommodated to all Conſtitutions, 
and may therefore properly be called an univerſal Aliment ; nor 


can Fleſh and other Subſtances be taken alone, and without it, 


ſince in that Caſe they create a Nauſea, 

The Texture of the Parts of Bread is admirably adapted to 
the Nature of the nutritious Juices ; for it is mixed with mild, 
oily, and mucilaginous Particles, and likewiſe with a ſubtile 
acid Salt, which are very grateful to the Stomach, and quicken 
the diſſolving Power of the ſalival and fermeritative Juices, Bu 
as all Bread is not made of orie and the ſame Grain, ſo one 
Kind of Bread is preferable to another with Regard to its health- 
ful Qualities. The beſt and moſt nouriſhing Bread is made of 
dry Rye-meal, not very white, but mixed with the ſmaller and 
finer Parts of the Bran. For by a chymical Ana, blackiſh 
coarſe Bread upon Diſtillation affords more Oil, which diffuſes a 
more agreeable Flavour, and more effectually recruits Strength, 
than that which is drawn from fine Bread. But that which is 
made of Barley, Oats, Turkiſh .Corn, or even of Acorns or 
Chelnuts, is Heavier bn the Stomach, hor is it ſo effeQual for 
repairing loſt Strength. Ste BouwyERNICKEL., 24 

Eggs, becauſe they contain a very fine, balſamic, pellucid 
Lymphz which approaches neareſt to the immediate Matter of 
Nourlhaine, therefore afford a very ſpeedy Nouriſhment to 

Eggs afford a very ſpeedy Nouriſhment, if they are new laid 
and ſoft, according to that Maxim of the Schola Salernitana, 


Si ſamas Ouum, malk fit atqui novum; i. e. If you incline to — 
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antity of Jelly, and on that Account are juſtly rec- 
koned among the Aliments which are moſt quickly converted into 


Blood. All Sorts of the Hen Kind and Pigeops, with their 
ney 


- 


an Egg, let it be foft, and new laid. The Volk contains many 
unctuous, fat, and ſulphureous Parts; the White, on the other 
Hand, conſiſts of moiſt, balſamic Parts like thoſe of the Serum, 
fo that if any Food is univerſal, this is certainly ſuch, and is in 
a peculiar Manner adapted to increaſe the ſeminal Liquor. Eggs 
are of all other Things moſt proper when the Body, either 
weakened by an Effuſion of Blood, or waſted by the Shocks of a 
Fever, requires a very ſpeedy Supply of Nouriſhment. For 
this Reaſon the Talmud adviſes 
had a Vein opened, They are vaſtly beneficjal to old Men, 
who ſtand in Need of Nouriſhment, and Tuch as may be 
eaſily digeſted by the Stomach, I do not, on the contrary, 


approve of their being uſed by thoſe who have their Stomachs 


loaded with Bile, or any Collection of acid Humours, becauſe 
the more Bodies abounding with impure Juices are nouriſhed, 
the more they are injured by that very Means. They are 
known to be freſh by their being pellucid when expoſed to a 
clear Light, and by their retaining their milky Liquor, after 
having been boiled over a ſtrong Fire. 

Cheeſe and Butter are univerſal and moſt excellent Ali- 
ments. 

Since Milk is reſolved into Butter and Cheeſe, and ſince the 
Butter contains its oily, and the Cheeſe its mucilaginous and 
terreſtrial Parts, it is therefore plain that theſe two, eſpecially 
with the Addition of Bread and Water, muſt be a very valua- 
ble and univerſal Nouriſhment, fit for Perſons of all Ages and 
Conſtitutions, The newer Butter is, it is of Conſequence at 
once the more grateful to the Stomach, and the more conducive 
to Health; but when long kept, it grows ſctid and rancid. 
'The too great or too fi Uſe of it, by relaxing the Fibres 
of the Stomach, weakens its Tone, and excites Nauſeas, But- 
ter joined with Cheeſe is likewiſe very nouriſhing ; but Cheeſe 
ſhould be neither too new, nor too old. If too new, it loads the 
Stomach, and binds the Belly; if too old, it increaſes the Acri- 
mony and Impurity of the Humours, as it is endowed with a 
poignant Taſte, and a foetid Smell. | 
As the Blood, the nutritive Juice, and in general all the 
Parts of the Body, are made up of three Elements, viz, Firſt 
of one which is ſulphureous, oily, and inflammable : Secondly 
one of an earthy, ſubtile, alcaline Nature, which is neverthe- 
leſs more fixed: Thirdly one of an aqueous; fo the ſeveral Kinds 
and Virtues of Aliments may be moſt commodiouſly reduced to 
theſe three Claſles. | 

Aliments of theſe three ſeveral Qualities, duly mixed with 
one another, afford a proper Nouriſhment for the human Bo- 
e Fleſh of Animals, eſpecially when roaſted, affords the 
Body its principal Supply of the ſulphureous Part ; but it is to be 
obſerved, that wild Animals are preferable in this ReſpeR, to 
thoſe of the tame and domeſtic Kind, becauſe their Oils and 
Salts are exalted by their habitual Exerciſe. 

That the Fleſh of Animals contains more of a ſubtile Oil, 
than Vegetables, is plain from this, that in the Summer Fleſh 
very ſoon turns putrid and offenſive, which is not found to be 
the Caſe with ReſpeR to Vegetables. | 
'* Vegetables have an Acid in their Compoſition, and their Oils, 
excepting ſome of the hotter Herbs, are for that very Reaſon fo 
much. the milder. Animals, on the other Hand, have no A- 
cid in their Compoſition ; for all the Parts of them, ſubjected 
to Diſtillation, yield a ſubtile Oil, and a volatile Salt; and this 
hot Oil is what principally excites an inteſtine and fermenta- 
tive Motion in the Blood, and proves the Occaſion of the pe- 
netrating and diſagreeable Smell which is felt upon PutrefaQti- 
on. | 
be roaſted Fleſh either of wild Beaſts, or wild Fowls, fur- 
niſh the Blood with greater Store of a light ſulphureous Sub- 
ſtance, than boiled Fleſh, or thoſe of tame Animals. 

The Fleſh of wild Animals, and wild Fowls, is undoubted- 

lighter, more ſubtile and oily, but fraught with a ſmaller 

uantity of mucous balſamic Matter, than the Fleſh of tame A- 
nimals ; becauſe wild Animals uſe more violent Exerciſe, breath 
a freer and purer Air, and feed upon drier Aliments. Add to 
this, that by the very Roaſting much of the Humidity is eva- 
porated, by which Means the oily Principle diſentangling it- 
from the reſt of the component Parts, and being exalted by 
the Fire, enjoys its full Liberty, and has the Aſcendant over the 
other Parts, | 
Among the Aliments which furniſh the Blood with its humid 
Parts, of Animals Fiſh, and of Vegetables Pot-herbs, the mil- 
der Roots, and ſome Summer Fruits, are reckoned the princi- 
27 iſh ſubjected to Diſtillation yields much Phlegm, little 
Oil, and very little volatile Salt. This Aſertiam is à little too 
general. See AL c ALI. | 
| Becauſe Fiſh contains only a very ſmall Quantity of Oil and 
volatile Salt, it does not ſo eaſily turn putrid as Fleſh, and for 
this Reaſon is generally leſs hurtful in Fevers than Fleſh, J 
Sapp Floffman means River -Fiſh, which have Scales. | 
* To the third Claſs off Aliment which ſupply the Blood with 
its fixed ard carthy Parts, belong all Kinds of Grains, as the 


as are of a mild Quality, and reſemble the Chyle ang 
fit for Nouriſhment. a en 


poached Eggs for thoſe who have 


ſour Ale, and Wines that abound with an Acid, 


labour hard; for this Reaſon the Inhabitants of ſome Nat 


AL 


ſeveral Kinds of Bread, Rice, Peaſe, Beans, Lentils, C, 
Almonds, Cacao, Cheeſe, c. Crag 
From what has been faid it will appear, that all ſuch * 


All ſuch Aliments therefore as either recede from 
quite oppoſite to the Nature of the Chyle and Blood 
for Nouriſhing the Parts. 

All Aliments in which there is too much of an Acid. 3. 
proper for Nouriſhment ; becauſe Milk and Blood wi * 
mix with an Acid, which is quite oppoſite to their Nan A 
induces a Coagulation of the circulating Juices, "Y 

Hence the Reaſon is plain why the too liberal Uſe gre, 
Summer Fruits, eſpecially whilſt crude and unripe, lng 


are ſo fei 


N 
de 


F 


ably prejudicial to Health. 

No Salt whatever can be mixed with the Blood, Che | 
Milk, for which Reaſon all Salts, and all Foods tos y 
ſalted, muſt be improper and unfit for Nouriſhment. q 

Blood and Chyle never incorporate with fpirituous Lin 
but rather ſeparate from them; whence it is eaſy to juche k 
detrimental the free Uſe of them is, both to Health nd M 
riſhment. 

All ſweet Things, as Sugar, and Honey, have no Affnito x 
the Blood and Chyle, but rather 1 from their 1 
ſince they have an exquiſite Taſte which the Blood by 
and nutritive Juices have not. 4 

Though ſweet Subſtances conſiſt of a temperate Mum 
Parts, and may on that Account ſeem proper for Nouri 
yet the ſweet Particles are Salts of a peculiar Kind, wig 
diſſoluble in Water; hence they cannot be joined tote 
ſtance of the Parts, ſince they are-liable to be diſſolved by f 
Circulating Fluids. f | 

Aliments proper for preſerving Health ought not only 69 
tain a laudable Juice, but ſhould likewiſe be eaſily diſſoll 
the Stomach. Hence it is plain, that all thoſe Kinds offi 
which on Account of the Cloſeneſs and Compactneß oft 
Texture are with Difficulty diſſolved, are for that vey l 
fon leſs conducive to Health. | 

The Fleſh of old Animals, Fleſh dried in the Smoak, U 
Eggs, Sea Fiſh almoſt of all Kinds, and very coarſe Bral 
Account of the rigid and complicated Texture of their Pay, by 
for that very Reaſon with ſome Difficulty concodted h 
Stomach, and converted into Juice and Blood, 

As theſe hard and compact Foods require much Wan 
Abundance of fermentative and falival Lymph, and 21 
Stomach to disjoin and break their complicated Texture bt 
do not agree but with robuſt Conftitutions, and Peopt 


Countries, ſuch as the Swedes, the Norwegians, the Lai 
the Finlanders, the Weſtphalians, and the Pomeraniansut 
eaſily injured by Foods of this Kind, becauſe their Stomads 
ing not only naturally vigorous, but likewiſe ſtrengtben 
Cuſtom, eaſily diſſolve and digeſt them. 

Of Vegetables, Roots, Fruits, and Herbs, eſpecial 
crude, and before they are ſufficiently ſoftened by Boilng 
difficultly ooncocted by the Stomach, becauſe their fis 
ture is hard to be diſſolved. 

Aliments of the vegetable Kind are for that Reaſon WW 
heavy on the Stomach, ſince they produce many F 
which diſturb and diſorder the prime Viz. 

To this Claſs belong all unripe Fruits, Peaſe, Beans, Ti 
Rape, bulbous Roots, the ſeveral Kinds of Cabbage, V 
Onions, Radiſhes, Sallads prepared of Lettice and obe! 
Pears Apples, Prunes; Honey and Water, Honey, 14 
all ſweet Fruits of whatever Kinds; for ſuch is dhe M 
theſe: that they eaſily run into a Fermentation, or b 
come ſour, and by Reaſon of their viſcid Tenaci) ® 
ſolved into Fumes and Vapours. ; 

The tenacious and glutinous Parts of Animals, ama! 
are the Stomach, the Inteſtines, the Spleen, the 
Beaks, the Vulvæ, the Ears, the Skins, and the Che 
bard Digeſtion, and with Difficulty yield to the Mem 
the Stomach. ; the WM. 

Fat Subſtances are with Difficulty digeſted by 
for if an Acid, with which Vegetables principally al 
ded to them run into a Coagulum. 

Fat Foods on an alcaline Liquor for brabiy 


lution of fat Subſtances, hot ſulphureous Vapour te 
are "cauſed, which are very troubleſome to 
The more viſcid, rancid, and old, fat Subſtance, ro 
for that Reaſon ſo much the worſe, The ner 4 
better, and ſooner yield to Solution and Dise g 
Hence the Reaſon is plain why the Fat o - ft 
hurtful when uſed in the Preparation of Food, Goo. | 
Mutton, or that of the Kid, the Sow, or the C f 
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iſe may a 


ed in the Smoa 
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Iſon be aſſigned why old Fleſh ſuch as is har- 
— becauſe I the Rancidir La. at — 
which has acquired a Ruſtineſs and yellow 
125 improper for the Preſervation of Health, 
order to che Performance of the Office of Nutyition, it is 
ary that the ſmall Mouths of the internal rough Coat of 
Inteſtines abſorb the Chyle, and convey it to the Blood ; 
"hich Reaſon none of thoſe Aliments, which either ob- 
&, or too much corrugate its Mouths, can be-uſed, without 


Di Meaſure injuring Health. 


nee the effete Maſs of {iments drained and exhauſted, by 
tation of the Chyle from it, ought by the expanſive and 
ative Motion of the Inteſtines to be thrown off from 
it muſt of Courſe follow, that all thoſe Aliments are pre- 
iu to Health which either paſs through the Inteſtines with 
ty, ſtop their Motions, or weaken their Tone, and im- 
their Strength, by ſuppreſſing Excretion ſo neceffary to 
2— that are acid, aſtringent, mouldy, glutinous, 
d, auſtere, or ſuch as eaſily run into a Coagulum, are for 
Reaſon prejudicial to Health, becauſe they weaken the Tone 
Inteftines, and by that Means prevent the ſuperfluous 
ls from being diſcharged. - 
his Characteriſtic of Unwholſomeneſs belongs to all unripe 
er Fruits, Pears, Quinces, Pomegranates, Medlars, the 
s of the Thorn, and Myrtle, Sea Biſcuits, the Cruft of 
d, Bread that is mouldy, hard, too coarſe, or taken warm 
the Oven, all farinaceous Subſtances, Gruels made of Peaſe, 
„ Lentils, and Millet, Cakes' or Bread not- ſufficiently 
ted, Cheeſe eat too freely, Sheeps Milk, and in fine all 
and fat Subſtances ; all which Alimems do ſtill more 
ekably hurt the Conſtitution, if Wine, Acids, or cold 
rs, are uſed along with them ; for by this Means they 
duced into a firm Coagulum, which adheres immoveably 
Coats of the Inteſtines, and incruſtates the Orifices of 
ſmall abſorbent Veſſels ; whence proceed copious Flatulen- 
ind Spaſms; | 
Unwholſomneſs of Alimems is to be eſtimated from their 
ring the fermentative and ſolutive Powers of the Stomach, 
by that Means Crudities are generated. 
de Action of the fermentative Juice is impaired and wea- 
by all fat, oily, and very ſweet Subſtances ;, by Honey, 
dmel, or Honey and Wine, new Grapes, Summer Fruits, 
Figs, All Pulſes, farinaceous Subſtances, Gruels made of 
; lukewarm Aliments, the fibrous Roots of Pot-herbs, 
, and curdled Milk, all which are the more prejudicial to 
— greater Quantities of them are taken into an emp- 
ry Acid, and every Putrefaction, are prejudicial to Health; 
dr that Reaſon all Aliments which eaſily grow ſour or pu- 
| the Stomach, may be juſtly reckoned unwholſome. 
Acid is equally injurious to the Prime Viz and to the 
> for it deſtroys the alcaline and balſamic Quality of the 
coagulates the Chyle, and retards the Expulſion of tho 
ment. Add to this, that when it is mixed with the 
þ Stagnations of the Juices, and Infarctions of the Viſcera, 
perated, (This Aſſertion is a little too general. See the 
ActTu.) And when the firſt Organs of Digeſtion are 
| by putrefied Mliments, and the Putrefaction extends it- 
ds the more internal Parts, it communicates its own 
polition to the moſt wholeſome Juices. Among thoſe- 
Which by their long Continuance in the Primæ Viz grow 
w be reckoned all Summer Fruits, Milk, Honey, al- 
Sorts of Tarts, ſweet Wines of ſeveral Kinds, Muſt, 
nel, and fermented Bread; and thoſe Aliments which 
* putrid by a long Stay in the Prime Viz are boil- 
1; for of all Aliments uſed by us, none have a greater 
1. to Putrefaction than Fleſh, Wherefore it is for very 
* "= that Nature in acute Diſeaſes, and in Habits 
5 Fl. impure Juices, does of her own Accord loath 
mor Fleſh, and thoſe Phyſicians laudably aſſiſt Nature in 
5 on her Deſign, who in Caſes of that Nature forbid 
aten the Uſe of nouriſhing Broths; for Aliments of 
| © 22 add to the Putrefaction which is the 
ah <4 the alignity. For this Reaſon when Peſ- 
*h FI 24 epidemical Diſeaſes rage, it it adviſable to ab- 
utrefag,? and uſe acidulated Liquors, which ftrongly- 
mn Ms and by that Means prove remarkably fer- 
are infirm s to be underſtood of thoſe Conftitutions 
r weakened with Fevers, or loaded with im- 
That 1 — IT was very juſt in his Obſer- 
the rs po tes abounding with impure Fuices are 
or that of Animals which 2 — rhe > wr 
Fall other Kinds of Food the ſt oſt 4 7 * 10 
©) © Produce a Putrefaction be Be 3 
atonalis Hyſtemat. ion in the Body . H man, Me- 
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A CHymicar Examen of FIESH-Mrars commonly 


uſed for BRoTHs, By M. Geoffroy the Younger. Ne- 


moirs de Þ Acad. Roy. 1730. 


Of all Aliments thoſe derived from Vegetables muſt be fitteſt 
for fick Perſons, becauſe, being leſs complicated with Reſpect to 
their Elements, they ſeem to bear a greater Analogy to Nature, 
as M. Lemery has proved in one of his Memoirs. How reaſon- 
able, ſoever this appears, Broths made of Fleſh are eſtabliſhed 
by Cuſtom, and generally paſs for the moſt wholeſome and ne- 
ceſſary Food in Caſes of Sickneſs, when it is almoſt the only 
Diet in Uſe, 

It is only by an Examen of the Principles contained in this 
Sort of Aliment, that we are qualified to give it with Diſcretion; 
ſo that we may avoid on the one Hand the Danger of preſcrib- 
ing it too freely, in Circumſtances where a ſtrict Diet is al- 
moſt the only Remedy, and yet not be too ſparing on the other 
Hand, when the Patient exhaufted by long Sicknefs requires a 
3 Augmentation of Aliment for the Recovery of his 
trength. For our Satisfaction in this Point, and that we may 
know how to adjuſt the Proportions of ſuch Food in whatever 
Caſes may offer, I have made an Analyſis of ſuch Fleſh-meats 
as are moſt in Uſe, or contain an alimentary Juice which is ac- 
counted ſalutary; ſuch as Beef, Veal, Hens, &c. I undertook 
this Diſquiſition only becauſe the Analyſis of carnous Foods had 
not been carried fo far as that of Vegetables. 5 

The late M. Dodart, whoſe Memory is ſo much reſpected by 
the Academy, and who was diſtinguiſhed for his extreme Accu- 
racy, contented himſelf with ſaying, in 1702, That he was of 
Opinion, with the late M. Bourdelin, that the Fleſh of Animals 
boiled to a Jelly, and afterwards diſtilled, yielded no lefs Quan- 
tity of volatile Salts, than if they had been diſtilled raw. Now 
as it appeared that none had been ſo careful as to determine the 
Quantity of the Extract which theſe Jellies left after Evapora- 
tion, and what theſe Fleſh-meats had communicated of their 
Principles to the Water in which they had been boiled, I un- 
dertook the Affair, with an Intention to adjuſt that neglected 
Part according to Analyſes which are already well known. I 
propoſed to myſelf to diſcover the Quantity and Quality of the 
Principles of the raw Fleſh- meats which are put in Diſtillation ; 
what Principles they impart to thoſe ſolid Extracts which are 
made out of them by Ebullition and Evaporation ; the effential 
Difference of thoſe volatile Salts which are drawn from them ; 
what Principles are yet further contained in theſe Meats, after 

they are exhauſted of their Juices, and become dry; laſtly, I 
ſhall determine, in another Memoir, the Quantity, of Nutri- 
ment that is to be ed from the Bones and oſteous Sub- 


ſtances in the Dreſſing. 


BEEF. 

To begin with Beef, -I took a thick Piece of the ſame, and 
having cleared it of the Fat, Bones, Cartilages, and Mem- 
branes, had it cut into Slices of a Quarter of a Pound Weight. 
One of theſe I diſtilled in a Bath Heat, without any Addition; 
it afforded two Ounces, ſix Drams, and thirty-ſix Grains of 
Phlegm, or Humidity, which paſſed into the Receiver, and 
the dry Fleſh, which remained in the Retort, was reduced to 
the Weight of one Ounce, one Dram, and thirty-ſix Grains. 
The Phlegm had the Smell of Broth, and had ſome Characters 
of a volatile Salt, for it precipitated a white Powder from a 
Solution of corroſive ſublimate Mercury, as is the Manner of 
pure volatile Salts; and the Phlegm that came over laſt in the 
Diſtillation gave yet more ſenſible Marks thereof, by precipi- 
tating a greater Quantity of the ſame Solution. 

The dried Fleſh, weighing as aforeſaid, being placed in the 
Retort, in a reverberatory Furnace, in order to an Analyſis; 
afforded: a ſmall Quantity of Phlegm, charged with a volatile 
Spirit, which weighed one Dram four Grains, and after that 
three Drams forty-fix Grains of a volatile Salt, and a thick 
fœtid Oil, which could not be ſeparated. | 

The Caput Mortuum, or Subſtance left in the Retort, 
weighed three Drams thirty Grains, It was a black Coal 
ſhining, and of little Weight, which was calcined in a Cru- 
cible over a very ſtrong Fire, and by that Means reduced to 
Aſhes, which weighed forty Grains. Theſe Aſhes, being ex- 
poſed to the Air, imbibed the Humidity which augmented their 
Weight. They were made into a Lixivium,which being examin- 
ed afforded no Signs of an alcaline Salt, but of Sea- ſalt, by pre- 
cipitating a white Powder from a Solution of Mercury in Spitit 
of Nitre. It cauſed no Change in the Solution of the ſublimate 


Corroſive, except that, after it had reſted ſome Time, it formed 


at the Bottom of the Veſſel a Sort of Cloud, in Form of a 
ſlight Coagulum. Now hitherto we know of no Salts, except 
thoſe which are of the Nature of Sal Ammoniac or Sea-falt, 
that precipitate a white Powder from a Solution of Mercury in 
Spirit 'of Nitre ; nor any Thing, except the abſorbent animal 
Earths that I have obſerved to lightly precipitate a Solution 
of Corroſive ſublimate. an: | 


- Upoy 


Upon ſcur Ounces of Beef, dried in a Bath Heat, I poured 
the like Weight of. Spirit of Wine well rectified, and let them 
digeſt together for a very long Time. The Spirit took a weak 
TinQure from the Fleſh, and extracted from it ſome Drops of 
Oil, the Colour it had acquired was red, and it had a faint 
Smell, Oil of Tartar mixed with this Spirit diſcovered itſelf 
by an urinous Smell, Its Mixture with a Solution of Mercury 
in Spirit of Nitre turned it white, whence proceeded a yel- 
lowiſh white Precipitate. This Liquor afterwards became 
gritty, from the urinous Sal Ammoniac with which the Spirit 
of Wine was impregnated, The Experiment of mixing this 
Spirit of Wine with a Solution of Corroſive ſublimate produced 
a white Precipitate, which turned a little yellow. In this laſt 
Caſe there would have been no Precipitation, but for the uri- 
nous volatile Salt which entered the Spirit of Wine with the 


Sal Ammoniac. 


Four Ounces of the like Beef being boiled in a Veſſel well | 


cloſed with three Pints of Water, and the Boiling being renewed 
fix Times with the. like Quaritity of new Water, in order to 
exhauſt as much as poſſible the Juice of the Meat, I put toge- 
ther all the Liquors of theſe Dreſſings, the two or three laſt of 


which had only a very faint Smell of Veal-broth, evaporated, 


them by a gentle Fire, and towards the End of the Evaporation 
filtrated them in order to ſeparate the earthy Part; and there 
remained in the Veſſel an Extract moderately ſolid, which very 
readily imbibed Humidity from the Air, and was found to 
weigh one Dram fifty- ſix Grains. Thus the Reſult of this 
Experiment is, that ſince four Ounces of boiled Beef afford one 
Dram fifty-ſix Grains of Extract, one Pound of the like boiled 
Beef muſt yield ſeven Drams eight Grains of the like Extract, 
beſides eleven Ounces, ſix Drams, fixty-four Grains of 
Phlegm, and three Ounces two Drams of Fibres exhauſted of 
all their Juice. This Produce may vary according to the Feed- 


ing of the Animal in good or bad Paſtures, or as the Fleſh we 


chuſe for the Experiment is freſher or ſtaler. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that good Beef boiled will ſcarce ever turn to a Jelly, if 
we ftrip the Fleſh of the Membranes, Tendons, and Cartilages. 
Now by Fell I do not mean the Extract above-mentioned, but 
what after Boiling becomes of itfelf one clear, trembling Maſs 
when it is cold. | 

The Extract of this Beef, which weighed one Dram fiſty-ſix 
Grains, afforded in its Analyſis one Dram two Grains of vola- 
tile Salt, which adhered to the Sides of the Receiver, not in 
Ramifications, as is uſual with volatile Salts, but in flat Cryſtals, 
ſhaped for the moſt Part like Parallelopipedons. The Spirit and 
Oil, which came together, after the volatile Salt, weighed 
thirty-eight Grains. The fixed Salt of Tartar, mixed with 
this volatile Salt, ſeemed to augment its Force, which might 
give Room to ſuſpect that this laſt was an urinous Sal Ammo- 
niac, and ſo much the more for that the Cryſtals of this vola- 
tile Salt had a near Reſemblance to the volatile Salts of Urine, 
which are known to be different from other volatile Salts ex- 
tracted from the Fleſh of Animals, _ 


The Caput Mortuum, or Coal which remained in the Retort, 


was very light and porous, and weighed but fix Grains, The 
Lixivium thereof precipitated a white Powder from a Solution of 
Mercury, like the Lixivium of the Aſhes of the raw Beef above- 
mentioned N 


The fix Drams thirty- ſix Grains of the dried Maſs of Fibres, 
being analyſed after the ſame Manner, yielded two Grains of 
volatile Salt, in the Form of common volatile Salts, which ad- 
hered to the Sides of the Receiver in Ramifications, mixed with 
a little fœtid Oil, thick enough, but not ſo brown as what was 
extracted from the boiled Maſs. The Spirit, which was of a 
citron Colour, being 
Grains, The Caput Mortuum weighed one Dram ſixty Grains. 

The Lixivium made after the Calcining could not alter the 
Solution of Mercury made-with Spirit of Nitre, becauſe, when 
the Fibres of this dried Beef were analyſed, they were alread 
deprived, not only of all their efſential Sal Ammoniac, but allo 
of their fixed Salt, which is of the Nature of Sea · ſalt; for theſe 
Salts "paſſed off, in a great Meaſure, with the Oils, into 
the Water, during the long Boiling of the Fleſh. This Lixivi- 
um had only a faint Tincture of the Colour of an Opal. The 
Solution of Corroſive ſublimate proves that there ftill remains 
an oily Part, It is known that ſulphureous Subſtances precipitate 
a black Powder from that Solution, or rather a deep Violet, 
which begins with an opal Colour. 


It appears then by the Analyſis of the boiled Maſs, that there 


paſſes into the Water, during the Ebullition, a Sal Ammoniac, 
which we may look upon as the eſſential Salt of this Kind of 
Fleſb, and which, in the Diſtillation of the Extract, appears 
under a different Form from what was extracted from the Flaſh 
diſtilled raw, which was the Method of former Analyſes. And 
it ſeems probable, that this Salt is the very ſame as is ſeparated 
from the Blood by Urine after Nutrition, ſince the volatile Salt, 
which I gained by this Extract, has a near Agreement, as I 
made appear, with the Salt extracted by Analyſis from Urine, 
The Salt then produced by the Extraction will be the Product of 


chat natural Sal Ammoniac which is in Fleſh-meats, and is 


eaſieſt to be ſublimated with that which is afterwards extracted 


dried Fibres weigh leſs than thoſe of the Beef, and ſince 


from its Oil, weighed thirty-ſix- 


from the Fibres. - And we may ſay, after this ; 
the volatile Salts are almoſt n the Prog ai * 
ſince Principles ſo little ſenſible will diſcover themſely "ef 
ther, than as they are diſcloſed by the Violence of the pe 
ing on. the Matter by Burning or Calcining, in ar s 
Formation of the ere oy, wt 

I have given a particular Relation of my Opera; | 
that I might give an exact Account of 1 
the ſame on all other Kinds of Fleſh- meats which ] an 
that I need not repeat the Proceſs in the Courſe Ty 
moir. | 


VIA. 


Four Ounces of Fleſh, cut from a Fillet of Veal, int l 
tilled in a Bath Heat, as the Beef was, afforded two ; 
Drams, fifty-four Grains of Humidity ; the dried Fg, 
one Qunce, one Dram, eighteen Grains, after it had pelt 
5 * gp by 3 BY Caput Mortuum weighed 

rams one Grains; its Lixivium gave 
Salt, as did the Beef, gs 
Four Ounces of the ſame Fleſh boiled afforded a wa 
ſomewhat like a Jelly, which was reduced by Extngiy] 
two Drams thirty Grains of a pretty ſolid Marte, '" 
difficult to be dried. The Maſs of the dried Fibres wi 
five Drams ſixty-two Grains: So that one Pound of : 
of Veal contains eleven Ounces, fix Drams, fixty-four G 
of Phlegm, one Ounce, one Dram, forty eight Gnim di 
tract, and two Ounces, ſeven Drams, thirty two Grip 
Fibres dried, or intirely deprived of their Juice. 

By comparing the Produdts of the firſt Operations nab 
Beef with the like made on Veal, I found the Veal town 
more Phlegm than the Beef, by four Ounces eighteen Gn 
that it afforded forty-ſix Grains more of Extract, and thy 
dried Fibres weighed forty-ſix Grains leſs. Now fue 


Phlegm and gummoſe Parts are thence extracted, may w 
preſume? that the Liquids which circulate in the Boyd 
Calf, where they ſerve not only for Nutrition, but ali 
Growth of the Animal not yet come to Perfection, out 
Particles more diſpoſed to become ſolid, than the Laut 
culating in the Beef, where they ſerve only for Nutrition! 
the ſame Reaſon the Extract from the Veal becomes firmer 
that from tHe Beef; becauſe it contains a greater Qui 
thoſe gummy Particles which are appointed to become (di 
the Lengthening of the Bones, Cartilages, Tendons, r. A 
is impoſſible to give the ſame Firmneſs to the Extract 
unleſs it be boiled with the Bones, Cartilages, and Menk 
which are nothing, as I may ſay, but a Compoſition 
gummy Particles, ; 

The two Drams thirty Grains of Extract from i 
afforded me in the Analyſis one Dram twelve Grains of 
Oil, and volatile Salt, which laſt had the urinous dm 
like that of Beef. The Caput Mortuum left in tie] 
weighed but a Dram, | 

The five Drams ſixty-two Grains of dried Fibre, 
which the Extract was made, being put in the Rereibe 
afforded one Dram fixty-ſix Grains of volatile Salt, 
Character of common volatile Salts, that is, it was 01 
fications; and one Dram thirty-ſeven Grains of Oil adm 
Spirit; the Caput Mortuum in the Retort weighed two l 
eighteen Grains. : 

Here I take again the Weight of theſe Caput Mortunh 
Coals, in which there can be no Miſtake, eſpecially wi 
ſpe& to their Weight. That of the Extract of Beef weigh 
ſix Grains, that of the Extract of Veal ſeventy-tw0; i 
there was a Difference of ſixty- ſix Grains in the Weigt® 
two Coals of the Extracts. | 2 

The Coal of the dried Fibres of the Beef weighed lu 
Dram fixty Grains; that of the Veal two Dram % 
Grains; here is another Difference of thirty Grain. 

Theſe two Exceſſes added together make a Toul 1 
fix Grains of Parts, conſidered as ſolid, more in the V 1 
in the Beef, Theſe ſolid Parts added to the gun 
ſpoken of above, which are appointed to become ſolid | 

rowth of the Animal, being very conſiderably mos 
rous in the Veal than in the Beef, might not oo 
that if theſe Particles preſerve in dur Bodies, vi" # 
them as Aliment, the ſame Diſpoſition which they fee 
in the Body of the Animal whence they are taken, of 
be agreeable to Children, becauſe they are gr0#% o 
fick Perfons who are, much extenuated, and have, 1 
conſiderable Loſs of Fleſh; and that Beef wol ba 
with adult Perſons and ſuch as enjoy a perfect State 9 
But I offer this only as a Conjecture. 
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Four Ounces of Mutton, taken from the Leg, ' Gf 

Bath Heat, yielded two Ounces fix Drams thut) 

Phlegm. a 0 

| The Fleſh drained of its Humidity weighed = "ct 
Dram forty two Grains, which being placed in a 


1 by 


ALI 


ht Grains of E 6 
. yield eleven Ounces five Drams thirty-two 
« of Phlegm, one Ounce three Drams ſixteen Grains 


tract, two Ounces ſeven Drams twenty-four Grains of 


oY 


h eir Juice. hund. 
= _ — Grains, diſtilled in a Reverbera- 
afforded about as much volatile Salt as the Beef, and more 
the Veal ; its Cryſtals took a better. Form. The Caput 
um weighed but fifty-four Grains, the Lixivium of which 
ore abundant Marks of a Sea Salt than the other Fleſh- 


N dry Fibres of this Mutton, after the Extract was made, 
4 but five Drams ſixty Grains; which evidently proves, 
atton contains more nouriſhing Parts, and volatile Prin- 
than either Beef or Veal, ſince it leaves in its Analyſis 
a fixed Matter. The Analyfis of theſe Fibres yielded a 
Quantity of volatile Salt in Ramifications, ſuch as always 
from the Analyſis of the dried Fibres of Fleſh-meass : 
aput Mortuum weighed two Drams ; its Lixivium gave 
ender Marks of a Sea Salt with Solutions'of Mercury, be- 
the greateſt Part of the Salts were volatilized, or pail 
Sal Ammoniac in the Extract, - - - ©, 


"WICKER 2 's 

b being one of the moſt common kinds of Fleſh, eaten 
or with other Meats dreſſed with it, I undertook a like 

of it as I did of the others. I took a Chick which 
d nine Ounces four Drams forty-eight Grains; after 
git, I boiled it in ſeveral Waters, which produtet a Jelly- 
trat, which weighed ſeven Drams thirty-ſix Grains; 
h and Bones, dried in aStove, as the other Fleſh-meats, 
d but one Ounce fix Drams forty Grairis : Whence the 
contained ſix Ounces fix Drams forty-four Grains of 
ity. I diſtilled, ſeparately, in a Reverberatory, fix 
eighteen Grains of the dry Fleſh, and three Drams 
ins of the dry Bones, which was all I could get: The 
jelded ſome volatile Salt in beautiful Ramifications ; the 
Mortuum wei one Dram ſix Grains; the Lixi- 

the Coal gave no Mark of a Salt. AE H 
Bones afforded, beſides the other Principles, .a ſmall 
7 of volatile. Salt, of the ſame Figure as that of the other 
| Fleſh : The Caput Mortuum, which weighed two 
eight Grains, produced nothing remarkable in the 
nents made on its Lixivium. 
Extract of the Fleſh, which weighed ſeven Drams 

Grains, yielded a volatile Salt of the ſame Figure as 
Beef, which however would not come over without en- 
the Fire: The Caput Mortuum weighed two Drams 
Grains; the Lixivium of it afforded ſome Signs of a 


is COCK. 


Id Cock, which weighed two Pounds two Ounces fi 
yielded four Ounces ſeven Drams ſixty-ſix Grains 
by Extract, tranſparent, and very dry. 


| 'LCAPON., ä 
Fleſh of a Capon, ſtripped of the 'Fat, and weighing 


d ſeven Ounces two Drams fo 
rty-cight Grains 
my Ounce hve Drams of Extract, which it was diſh- 


1PIGEONS. 
=. Houſg-pigeons, which weighed fourteen Ounces, 
| * enough to become dry $ it 12 


Ar. | ; 
* to of the Weight of two Pounds, afforded a fa 


> Which could not be ſufficiently dried m 
5 | | to form a ſo- 
Q, ot left it a long time in 8 Stove : t Ex- 
+ 0 Ounces four Drams ſixteen Grains; ſo 
urniſhes more Extract, than Beef. 


ro. 
« G Weighing nine Pounds ielded twelve Our 

: twelve Ounces 
id, but l, tract, conſiderably ſolid, which could 
— Ways continued oily, and, as it were, re- 


Tze Reſult of all that has been ſaid, is, that the Extract of 
boiled Fleſh-meats ought to be looked upon as the nouriſhin 
Part afforded by the Fleſh of Animals in boiling ; I don't mea 
by this, that the Whole of it is concerned in Nutrition, becauſe 
it contains alſo-groſs Particles; which,- in-the Work of Di- 
geſtion, are ſeparated as ufeleſs by the Organs, in greater or 
leſſer Quantities, according to the State of the Patient: This 
being ſuppoſed, we are to make it appear, what Nouriſhment is 
eommunieated to a ſick Perſon from the Quantity of a Gallon 
of common Broth; . | * 
If, according to Cuſtom, the Boiling conſiſts of a Slice of 
Beef weighing a Pound, a Pound and a half of a Fillet of Veal, 
with half a Capon, which may weigh fourteen Ounces ; if all 
theſe Sorts of Fleſh, weighing together three Pounds fix Ounces, 
are bdiled in ſeven Pints of Water till reduced to three Pints, in 
orderito make fix Meſſes, which ought to be a Jelly when the 
Meat is ſufficiently boiled, theſe ſix Meſſes will contain two 
Ounces five Drams thirty-four Grains of Extract at leaſt; 
for the total Extract of all theſe Meats would be more by three 
Drams twelve Grains, if the. Boiling were -repeated as I did 


it, when J had a mind to have out all the nouriſhing Juice; 


and if the Patient takes the whole ſix in_twenty-four Hours, 
he will conſequently have received about two Qunces five 
Vrams thirty-four Grains of Aliment, which being compared 
with the whole Weight of Bread and Fleſh, which he may be 
ſuppoſed to eat in Health, appears to be more than enough 3 
Hence the Vulgar are miſtaken, in imagining that ſick Perſons 
are not ſufficiently nouriſhed with Broths. | 

| There are Circumſtances in which even Veal-water, or 
Chicken-water, would afford ſufficient Nutriment to the Pa- 
tient; forthe firft, which would be made with one Pound of 
Veal, boiled in four Pints of Water till reduced to half, would 


contain one. Ounce one Dram forty-eight Grains of Extract; 


and Chicken-water, where the Chick perhaps might weigh 
nine Ounces four Drams and ſome Grains, affords ſeven 
Drams thirty-ſix Grains of Extract: You are alſo deſired to 
take Notice, that the Oil and volatile Salts of theſe Extracts, 
which are diſperſed. in the Boilings, are more diſengaged, and 
more readily paſs into the Blood, than thoſe which are ſtill em- 
baraſſed in the groſs Fibres of the Meat, and require a long 
Time for Digeſtion ; not to mention, that it is eaſier for this 
Kind of Aliment, than any other, to unite with the Juices of 
inch Plants as ſhall be thought proper to mix with it, in order 
to temper and moderate its Action in the Blood. : My 

I ſhall not repeat here the Relations between Extta&ts of 
other Fleſh-meats, becauſe I have joined with this Memoir a 
Table, containing, in Columns, the particular Products of my 
Operations. - #01 | 


A TABLE of the PRopucTs of ExeperIMENTsS made 
8 won FLESH-MEATS. 
BEEF RAW, diſtilied in Baines Marie. 


| wy Oz. Dr. Gr. 
Firſt Water. | | 

Four Oundes of Beef yielded of the firſt Phlegm 2 6 36 

The dry'd Fleſh in Balneo Mariz weighed” 3.8 

| 5 n 
E Extratt from Beef boiled. 

Four Ounces of Beef yielded of Extract 3 

Weight of the dry'd Fibres 6s 6 36 


; 3 | o 8 20 
Water, or Phlegm, drawn in Balneo Marie 2 6 36 
To this muſt be added a ſecond Phlegm, which 
could not be extracted in Balneo Mariz ws. 
Total of Humidity, or Phlegm, contained in the 

four Ounces of Beef, 2 Ounces, 7 Drans, 

52 Grains, | | 1 

33 0 ; Total 4 o © 

The Weight of the ſeveral conflituent Parts of 


: 4 Pound of Beef. 
One Pound of ſixteen Ounces contained of Phlegm xx 6 64 
Off Ent ooo === == -- 0 4 'vV 
Dried Fibres - = '- - -- 43 4 0 


Analyſes of the Extra | * four Ounces of Beef, 
which produced 1 om 56 Grains, | 


Volatile Salt 
Oil and Spirieee: + =» 


Caput Mortuum, or Coll... 6 
Loſs 2 OE 8 OT SN. = 5 10 
2 i r © a | Total © i 56 
| Aaaa nahi 


+: 


| 
[ | o 
| 
| 
1 
" 


AL I 


4 of the 6 gr c of tit 
r <> = 546.» = ri 
Volatile Spirit 0 0 36 
— cr Guat; - - - -- - OQ@ ' 


1 
» „% — =» - «a «a - = w 0 18 


Ox. Dr. Gr. 


Total 0 6. 36 
VEAL RAW. on 
Ni Water. 


Four Qunces of Veal yielded for the firſt Phlegn 2 56 54 
— em O Ev a ens — - x 1 18 


Total 4 0-0 


Extra of Veal. | 

Four Ounces of Veal produced of Extrat = © 2 30 
The dried Fibres - - - - - - - - 0. uſ 
Water in Balneo Marie 3 
7 2 

To be added a fecond Phlegm, not extracted in pet 
Balnco Mariz, or Loſs, - - - = - ! 5 


Water oe Fidign, of the firſt Evaporation 1 6 54 
F . 58 14 


Teen 2 7 52 
The Weight of the ſeveral Diviſions of the Pound | 


of Veal. 

The Pound of 16 Ounces contained of Phlegm It. 6 64 
TT Tenn mn 
TOR»; +.--Þ..:7..3 

| A He 
Total 16 o © 
the Extract of Veal weight 2 

aui of fe of Fa 2 125 

Volatile Salt, Oil, and 8 E „ U 38 

Caput Mortuu m — —— - 8-7 0 

__ ß ̃ SW 


Total o 2 30 


Analyfis of the 5 Drams 62 Grains of dried 
Fibres. 


Volatile Salt: 0 1 66 
r . „nnn 
Caput Mortuum - - =- <- 00 2 18 
JJ ĩͤ m0 5 4:0 89 
Total o 5 62 
MUT TON diftilled in Bares Marie. | 
Firft Water. 

Four Ounces of this Fleſh yielded of the Mts: 2 6 
Humidity or Phlegm 30 
Dried Mutton in Balneo Mari "a E 
| Total 4 0 o 


n of Mutton boiled. 


Four Ounces of Mutton produced VV 

Dried Fibres = EE: „„ 60 

Water in Balneo Marie „%%. 8 30 

N ä ; l — 

| - 2 a8. 4 7 # 
Wan which could not 

be extradted in Balnco Marie CT ITS 0 


+ Total 4 @& © 
Wiight of the ſroeral Divifin of one "Pound. 


The Found of x6 Ounces contained of Phlegm 11 3 

( Of Extract. 1 3 16 
97 Or dried Fibres - F 
; 7 Total 16 o 0 


N Lof s Lge - py — — — * as = 
' 


ALT 


labs 71 15 E Tina " four Ounces of Mar. 
ton, 2 Drams 58 Grains, 


Volatile Salt © 17 29096100, WGe 
c 
Caput Mortuum ec» 'e » . 
Loſs. 


. 9,  -  , 


Total 


Arab of the fue Drem fixy Grains of dried 
Fibres. 


Volatile Salt, and 8 _ 
Wie > — 8 
I bm e ee e 


Total 


LAM B, a Pound of the Fleſh without Fut. 


The Extract difficule [to be dried, and always 
malt = 1 


27 HIck, Fleſh and Bone tagether, ꝙ Ounces 
4 Drams 48 Grains, 


Phlegm - a A 


Extract - — — — - = . 
Dried Fleſh and Bones "x yay 38 ye 


Total 


Analyſis of the Dram: 36 Grains of Extrad. 


Spirit, Oil, and Pho ND TE TO 

olatile Salt and Oil . 
Caput Mortuum nn 
266 \ = — — - - — - 9 


Total 0 


Analyſis of the dried Fibres, being 6 Dram 
18 Grains, 


Spirit, and A thick Oil = - — @ 4% 
J ⁵³ A A. 


Caput Mortuum - '= © =. - + 
Loſs 


Tou 


Analyſis of the Bones of the Chick after boiling, 
being 3 Drams 9 Grains. 


Spirit, ON and volatile Sale „ 
. en, rr 


Total 
4 O COC Ke Might 2 Pounds 2 Ounce 


Drams, 


The dry Extract like a Jelly ß - - 


A CAPON, the Fleſ cleared from the Fat, 
I Pound 7 Ounces 2 Drams 48 Grams. 


The Extract difficult to be dried - - © 


Tame PIGEONS, two weighing 14 Ounces 
The ſolid Extract in Lozenges « = * 


A PHEASA NT, Flb and Bones weighty 
2 Pounds. ; | 

Extract of a ſoft Conſfiftence - - = „ 
- Fibres, with the K g | 
Total p | 


Hnahſis of the Fleſh only of the Pheaſants 
4 Qunces. 
Fhlegm „% et 
8 irit and Oil „ 
e | 
„„ 
—_— 6.5 


| dried Fibres without the Bones, 6 Drams 
36 Grams. | 
it. volatile Salt, and a thick Ol 0 5 10 
© Mortuum _ * = — 5 5 0 1 
* oy 5 * . — = — O O 14 


Total Sv 


RIDGE: Tue old Partridges weigh- 
1 1 1 Pound 2 Ounces 5 Drams. 
ily, or fat and humid Extra - =» 1 6 30 


> vba — was 


TURK EY : A Turkey of 9 Pounds. 
| band ofly Ext. = 5 = 5 © 13 © 43 
IVS HEARTS: Two Calves Hearts 


weighing 11 Ounces 4 Drams. 


led an Extract which would not turn to 9 6 3 60 
ly, nor be dried 2 — — — p_ 3 


\LFs LIVER, weighing 2 Pounds 7 


Drams. 
orded of a watry Extract - - - 2 &x 60 
LVES FEET, eight Feet weighing 6 
Pounds 8 Ounces. : | 
P. 0. D. G. 
Ly and dry Extra nals 2 2 
Bones as they came humid out of the boil- ] | 
, With the Cartilages = F 2100 0 
Total 6 *S 4 


of 1 Ounce of the gummy and dry Ex- 

| tract of Calves Feet, | 

3 Oz. Dr. Gr. 

. 

mat -- - -:-.- 0 4 25 
o 


"Total ' x © o 


of : 
0 ; t Macreuſes weighing 2 Pounds 7 Ounces. 
0 


old Extract, which grew moiſt at 


0 | ge of the Weather 2 1 50 


Haff in a Memoir for 17 32, purſues his Subjec 
h » purſues his Subject, and 
| 11 the Analyſis of other & ſtances uſed "war. 12A by 
e the Aube 
my former Memoir given the is of ſome 
p wage rc Foods, I now proceed to that "of the moſt 
ups Animals, which are their Bones ; and having, 
A OS, made Choice of the Bones of an Ox's Leg, 
rel contain little Marrow, I ordered them to be 
* ped of their Fleſh, and raſped down, taking 
Fa —_ time not to break the inner Lamina, which 
len 1 I put a Pound of theſe fine Shavings, 
of War 0 a Pewter Pot, exactly covered with eight 
bs folk W. with which I boiled them five ſeveral times, 
; ater at each Boiling, and pouring the Water 
1 fo — into a Veſſel by itſelf: The Shavings 
5 | doth fre reduced into a whitiſh Kind of Pap, and 
1 


« * with their moſt ſubtile Parts, could not be 


f : Beine ut Filtration, and that too with ſome Diff 
7 Ia x dog into a Silver Baſon, in order to eyaporate, 
ration aun into a Jelly till towards the End of the 
is Tell , w_ which no Precipitation happened. 
dints; at, dried readily in the Air, and was 
ec thre Gun tranſparent, very dry Subſtance, which 
en IP three Drams and thirty-ſix Grains : 
** wt 3 becauſe it remained clear and 


; 


LOCO OE „ „„ „„ „ „ 


G K K K K „ „ 2AM „ 


N MK K K K K K K G G K „ „ 


1 x 
hende and r Grains of this Subſtance, ſubjefted | 
three Drams and eighteen Grains of 


8 
c 


R 6a K #& 


6 


e 


a very white volatile Salt, which cryſtallized itſelf in Ramifi- 
cations, as other volatile Salts generally do: The Caput Mor- 
tuum, remaining in the Retort, weighed _—_ two Drams 
and thirty-ſix Grains; its Lixivium had ſome faint Characte- 
riſtics of Sea Salt, like the Caput Mortuum of the Beef, men- 
tioned in my firſt Memoir. WEE 

Four Ounces of the dry white Paſte which remained upon 
the Fikre, when ſubjected to Diſtillation by a reverberatory 
Fire, yielded very little volatile Salt, which was formed into 
flat Cryſtals. of the Figure of Parallellopipeds, like thoſe 
procured from the Extract of the Beef Broth : The Caput 
Mortuum lixiviated did; upon Trial, give ſome Marks of a 
fixed Alcali; and this Subſtance, after a new Calcination in a 
cloſe Fire, ought to be looked upon as a kind of Calxs, or 
Lime: Its Lixivium, attentively examined, left me no room 
to doubt of its being poſſeſſed of the Characteriſtic of a fixed 
Alcali, fince it produced a red Precipitation in a Solution of 
corroſive Sublimate, like well calcined Hartſhorn, 


HARTSHOR N: 


< Hartſhorn managed in the ſame Manner, and in the ſame 
. with the Bones of Beef, yielded a clear Broth, 
which became a Jelly as ſoon as cold; after Evaporation it 
left a gummy Subſtance, which, when dry, weighed four 
Ounces two Drams and ſixty-three Grains. 
An Qunce and forty-five Grains of this Subſtance, ana- 
lyſed by a reverberatory Fire, yielded only two Drams of 
volatile Salt in Ramifications, and thirty Grains of a volatile 
Citron-coloured Spirit, mixed with a little fetid Oil of a dee 
red Colour ; the Caput Mortuum weighed two Drams an 
thirty-ſxx Grains; its Infuſion produced a greyiſh white Preci- 
pitatation, in a Diſſolution of Mercury, and in a Solution of 
corroſive Sublimate. 
The Maſs remaining after the ſeveral Boilings, when pret- 
dry, weighed only nine Qunces three Drams ang thirty- 
1 1 Four Ounces of this Subſtance, ſubjected to an 
Analyſis, yielded one Dram and eighteen Grains of a vola- 
tile Salt, of the ſame Figure with that of the Beef Broth, and, 
like it, loaded with an Oil and a Phlegm; which, when ſepa- 
rated with all poſſible Care, weighed about a Dram: The 
Caput Mortuum of this Subſtance, which weighed three 
Drams and twenty-four Grains, gave in its Lixivium all the 
Proofs and Marks of a Sea Salt; being then freed from the 
Remains of. its volatile Oil, by Calcination, it produced a red 
Precipitation in the Solution of corroſive Sublimate. 2. 
© I have made the ſame Experiments upon Ivory, thinking it 
proper to compare the Reſults of them with thoſe made vn 
other bony Subſtances, ſince Ivory is often uſed in Ptiſans, 


£ Broths, and Jellies for the Sick. 


DES io 


© A Pound of Ivory Shavings produced a limpid clear Broth, 


which coagulated in Proportion to its cooling ; but, in the 
Evaporation, it inſenſibly let fall a very fine white Earth, 
loaded with ſome Quantity of an eſſential Salt, which obliged 
me to ſtrain the Liquor again : 'The gummy Part, which re- 
mained after the Evaporation of this Broth, now twice fil- 
trated, became more dry, hard and ſolid, than that produced 
from the Bones of the Beef, but leſs coherent than that pro- 


duced from the Hartſhorn : This gummy Subſtance weighed 
four Ounces ſeven Drams and one Grain; and when ſub- 


jected to an Analyſis, it firſt yielded a little Phlegm, then an 
Orange-caloured Spirit, then a white volatile Salt in Ramifi- 
cations, which weighed forty-eight Grains; the thick black 


Oil, which it JP laſt of all, weighed, together with the 


Spirit, three Drams and thirty-ſix Grains. 
The Lixivium of the Caput Mortuum, which weighed 


© three Drams and twelve Grains, produced a white Preci- 


pitation in the Solution of Mercury, and only rendered that 


© of the corroſive Sublimate a little turbid. 
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The white Paſte remaining after the Filtration of the 


Broth, afforded no concreted volatile Salt in Diſtillation ; it 
only yielded a Citron-coloured Oil, and a volatile Spirit of a 
bluſh Colour: The Whole, taken together, weighed four 
Drams and thirty-ſix Grains. The Lixivium of the Caput 
Mortuum, at firſt rendered the Solution of corrofive Subli- 


mate turbid, and at laſt produced a white Precipitation, but , 


produced no manner of Effect upon the Solution of Mer- 


© Theſe three Analyſes furniſh us with a very curious Ob- 
ſervation : One would think it more difficult to extract, by 
boiling, the volatile Salts from folid Subſtances, than from 
thoſe of a tenderer Nature ; yet, in boiling, they depoſit in 


the Water their Principles, and volatile Salts, ſooner, and in 


2 Quantities, than the Flefhes of Animals: For, in m 


ſes made laſt Year, tho? I had ſtripped, if I may fo 


ſpeak, thoſe Flefhes of their Principles by boiling, yet their 
Fibres, when dry, yielded a conſiderable Quantity of volatile 
Salt : This, Mr. rd has aſſerted; this, Experience has 
confirmed. In comparing the Analyfis of Beef with that of 

its 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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© its Bones, we find, that fix Drams and thirty-ſix Grains of 


dry Fibres, that remained of four Ounces of Fleſh, have 


© yielded two Drams of volatile Salt and Oil; whereas four 
© Ounces of the dried white Maſs, produced from boiled Bones, 
© have yielded only three Drams and an half of Spirit, im- 
< pregnated with a very little fetid Oil, and with fo ſmall a 
L 3 of volatile Salt, that it could not be weighed. "That 
< which, in the Analyſis of Fleſh Broths, appeared to me an 
* eſſential Salt, probably remains cloſely united to the Bones 
during their Growth; fince in the Analyſis of Bones, it does 
not diſcover itſelf in the ſame Order in which the fame Salts 
« diſcover themſelves in the Analyſis of Fleſh. An Extract 
from Fleſh has firſt yielded me an urinous Sal Ammoniac, of 
s the Figure of — 3 their Fibres, a volatile Salt in 
© Ramifications, which nevertheleſs was of a more fixed Na- 
< ture, fince it was forced out by the Violence of the Fire, 
* which alcalizes it. The Bones of Beef, on the other hand, 
have, in boiling, freed themſelves of the ramified volatile Salts 
© contained in their Laminæ; and theſe ſame Laminæ, after 
being long boiled in Water, have yielded an urinous Sal Am- 
© moniac, though in a ſmall Quantity, like that which I have 
< drawn from an Extract of | Fleſh. Thus one may conceive, 
© that Bones are more eaſily penetrated by Water than the Fibres 
© of Fleſh, which, by their pliant yielding State, elude, as it 
< were, the Action of that Fluid. | 

< Hartſhorn is at firſt a fleſhy Subſtance, as may be obſerved 
< in the ſmall ſprouting Horns of the Deer; but, in Proportion 
© as the Horn is nouriſhed and augmented, that which before 


© conſiſted of a fibrous fleſhy Subſtance, and a thick Skin, fur- 


© niſhed with Veſſels, becomes ſo dry, that the Juices not bei 
< able any longer to enter it, that Horn falls off, being thru 
< out by a new ſprouting Horn. If an Obſervation of the Hartſ- 
© horn was not ſufficient to prove it a fleſhy Subſtance, yet the 
© Chymical Analyſis of it would almoſt afford a convincing 
Proof, that it is ſo; ſince it is a Subſtance which yields Princi- 
© ples, which, of all others, come the neareſt thoſe of Animal 
4 : Its Extract yields a ſufficient Quantity of volatile Salt, 
© which indeed appears in Ramifications ; and the groſs thick 
* Subſtance, that remains after Filtration, yields one Dram 
© and eighteen Grains of volatile Salt of an urinous Nature, 
« .which is a conſiderable Quantity, and makes Hartſhorn ap- 
< proach nearer to a fleſhy Subſtance than to that of Bones, 
6 — thoſe latter furniſh ſcarce any of that Salt. | 

© Ivory is a Subſtance which pretty much reſembles Bones, 
© and like them conſiſts of ſeveral Laminæ, or Plates. If we 
s ſaw Ivory into thin Plates, and boil them in Water, theſe 
« Laminz, or Plates, may be eaſily ſeparated ; for they diſen- 
< tangle themſelves from one another, and at the ſame time pre- 
© ſerve their almoſt circular Figure. It is probable, that the 
« Teeth of the Elephant have not, at firſt, all that Solidity 
© which we find them' endowed with ; that they have their 
<- Veſſels correſponding to the Pivot which fills the cony Hollow 
of the Baſe of the Ieeth; and that, at laſt, being arrived at 
< their full Growth, which they acquire in the Way of Strata, 
© or Layers, and in many Years, the Veſſels, we now ſuppoſe, 
are dried up and diſappear. : Ivory, upon its Analyſis, yields 
no other Principles than thoſe of Bones; that is to ſay, all 
the volatile Salt in the Extract, and almoſt none in the white 
< Maſs, ſtripped of theſe Juices. Ivory contains a greater Quan- 


© tity of Juice than Bones, but has nevertheleſs a ſmaller 


< Portion of volatile Salt in it: One might as a Reaſon 
for this, that the Ivory comes from warm ntries ; and 
that in its Way to the African Ports, the Heat of the Cli 
mate has inſenſibly diffipated the volatile Salts. | 

. 6 of a Chicken confirms my Poſition, that the 
younger the Bones are, the more immediate Approaches they 
make to the Nature of Fleſh ; ſince three Drams and nine 
Grains of Chickens Bones yield thirty-five Grains of an 
© urinous or an ammoniacal Salt; an Extract of Chicken Broth 
does not yield its volatile Salt but by means of a ſtrong Fire, 
and that Salt reſembles urinous Salts ; that is, it is of the Fi- 
c gure of Parallelopipeds ; whereas that yielded by the Fibres 
« deprived of their Juices, was in beautiful Ramifications, and 
© under a drier Form. 


WHEY. 


< T alſo examined Whey, and for that Purpoſe took twelve 


[© Pints of new Milk, without any Mixture; and after curdling 


© it with one Dram of Runnet, I put it on a gentle Fire, to 
produce a more thorough Separation of the Wh „Which, 
after Filtration, eee Pounds; while the Curd in the 
mean time weighed only two Pounds and ſeven Ounces : .Af- 
ter having evaporated this Whey, in Balneo Marie, almoſt to 
© Dryneſs, (for the Whey does not become thoroughly dry, on 
© the contrary it becomes very ſuddenly moiſt, if — off the 
Fire for ever ſo ſhort a time ; I ſay, after having almoſt eva- 
< porated it to Dryneſs) its Weight was nine Ounces and twen- 
. 
This Extract, ſubjected to an Analyſis, yielded Phlegm, an 
acid Citron- coloured Spirit, and then a pretty thick Oil; 


© there werr, in all, four Ounces ſix Drams and 8: 
Grains of Liquor, without any Appearance of yolail 
* The Caput Mortuum, which weighed three Ounce, 
Grains, being expoſed.to the Air, e moiſt; ang 
« vium had the Marks of a Sea Salt. As there wa, en 
© to afford its Salt, I had from it cubical Cryſtals like Ag 
© Sal Gemme, or thoſe af Salt regenerated by the dpi. 
© upon the Salt of Tartar; and this is a Proof, that Ns. 
Sea Salt in the very firſt Juices of Animals. The Cs 
© tuum dried, and thoroughly calcined, in its Lixivium hall 
© Marks of an Alcaline Salt, and produced a red Preciies 8 
© a Solution of corroſive Sublimate, - Vang 
As Fiſh are alſo ſometimes uſed in making Broth, | 
© examined ſome of them. 'Y 


CARP. a 


© Upon boiling a Pound of Carp, clear of Skin | 
© four Pints of Water, like other Vietuals, and I 
< peating the Boilings, the Broth, filtrated, let fall a as 
© like that of Beef; when it was evaporated to the 10 
< ption of half, and then filtrated afreſh, the dry Extract xx 
© one Qunce and eight Grains. "17, n_ 
A Dram and fifty-ſix Grains of this Extract analy 
order to be compared with the fame Weight of En 
Beef, yielded half 'a Dram of volatile Salt, diſtin in 
into Ramifications ; its Oil, which was of a yellow hm 
Colour, and mixed with the Spirit, weighed half 2 I 
and the Caput Mortuum, in the Retort, torty-eight dn 
ſo that there were eight Grains of Loſs. | 
© The Lixivium of the Caput Mortuum produced 4 
© Precipitation in a Solution of Mercury, which is a Prod 
© being a Sea Salt, and a greyiſh Precipitation in a Slut 
© corroſtye Sublimate. 3 

* The Maſs of dried Fibres weighed one Ounce fx I 
© and twelve Grains, ; 
Six Drams and an half of this Maſs yielded 2 Dm 
an half of volatile Salt in Ramifications ; the'Oil and the 
rit weighed two Drams ſixty Grains; and the Cut 
tuum, remaining in the Retort, one Dram fix Gran 
Lixivium produced a white Precipitation in the Soluta 
corroſive Sublimate, but produced no Change in thtd 


. 
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cury. 3 
«Ie is a common Opinion, that Fiſh, being nouriſhed 
© ter, cannot contain ſo much nutritive Juice as the N 
© Land Animals; which we may be aſſured of, by a 
© the following Proportions : : 
© Beef has no leſs Humidity than one Ounce twll 
© and ſixty Grains. 
Extract of Beef contains thirty-eight Grains of 
c — more than the Carp, and two Grains more of U 
« Spirit. 5 We 
he dried Fibres of Beef, compared with thoſe of til 
© contain thirty-ſix Grains more of volatile Salt; and 
© yields in volatile Spirit, and in fetid Oil, two Dia 
* twenty-four Grains more than the Beef. 5 
4 | 
Four Ounces of Pike's Fleſh, boiled like the Cap] 
two Drams and twenty-four Grains of ſolid Extndl; 
Extract, ſubjected to an Analyſis, yielded fort) -in & 
© a Citron- coloured Oil, mixed with the Spirit ; d ir 
© tile Salt, which came laſt, was of an urinous Nath 
* weighed thirty Grains: The Caput Mortuum weigh 
Dram eleven Grains; its Lixivium produced a wil 
pitation in aSolution of Mercury, but had no Effect if 
of RT, 2 4 : The dried 7 which vey 
four ms fifty- nine Grains, yl two 
fix Grains of Oil and Spirit of : yellowiſh Coba 
« ſixteen Grains of a volatile urinous Salt: The Lin 
Caput Mortuum, which weighed one Dram hi 
did at firſt produce a white Precipitation in a 
« cury, then a yellowiſhone, and at laſt the Whole vec 
© being poured upon a Solution of corroſive Sable 
« duced a white Precipitation, which, without c 
© mained in the ſame State, 


FROGS. 


© Two Pounds of the Fleſh of Frogs, of nch 
© the Thighs, and the half of the Legs, with the 1 
< yielded a white Broth, which afforded one Ou 
« and thirty-ſix Grains of Extract, without Lay” 
© a Jelly. One Dram and fifty-ſix Grains 1160 
<. yielded fifty-ſix Grains of volatile urinous Salt, 1 

. AA 1 Cmewtat lid 
eight Grains of volatile Spirit and Oil ſom *. 
Caput Mortuum, which remained in the rr 
« thirty-ſix Grains: Its Lixivium produced no 7%, 
Solution of Mercury, but produced a white P 
© that of corroſive Sublimate. del l 

© The dried Fibres, with their Bones, Weis 


< four Drams and thirty-ſix Grains; fix Dram 4 


ALL 


ins of, theſe, Fibres yielded. tro, Nrams. of volatile Salt 
n Gil of, a, deep yellow, Colour: The Caput Mor- 
4 which. remained, weighed UNO Dun: Its Lixivium 
ns vo Precipitation, in a Solution of Mercury, but a 
lr one in that of the, corroſive Sublimate, 


TORTOISE. go 


toiſe, which wei thixteen Ounces 
ſmall e de Krane be iel, the Fleſh, 
eighteen , G , Skin 
| — Head, the Feet, and the I. | Gripped of the Skin, 
hed eight Ounces, exclulive of the Inteſtines, which were 
un way: The Broth produced from them became à lit- 
PF1tinous and being filtrated, and evaporated to Dry neſs, 
med an Extra which: weighed five Drams and fix 


diſtilling it, 1 procured from it-firſt a Phlegm, then a 
Wiſh hade dei, and afterwards a prett ooh Oil, the 
le together weighing fifty-four Grains: The Lixivium of 
aput 1 oem two 1 and wy A 

; no Change in a Solution of. cor- 
1 1705 E produced a white Precipi- 
in in a Solution of Mercury, and ſoon after a blackiſh 
ane, becauſe. that Lixivium was loaded with Sulphur :; 
fleſhy Fibres ſep ated from their Juices, and the Bones, 
q dried, w f fix Drams and for eight Grains; in 
Lino them they yielded a Phlegm, a Spirit, and an Oil, 
lune two. Drams and fixty-ſix Grains of volatile Salt 
— ; the Maſs, which remained in the Retort, 
bed only three Prams and forty-fix Grains; its Lixi- 
like the before-mentioned, only produced a white Prg- 
non in Solution of Mercury. 

LOBST ERS. 


ur Ounces of Lobſter, pounded and well waſhed, yielded 
tinous Broth; the Extract from which, when very dry, 
xd two Drams and thirty-three Grains: This Extract 
xd Phlegm, a little volatile Spirit, a little Oil, and ſo lit- 
datile urinous Salt, that it was impoffible to collect it in 
to be weighed : The Whole, taken together, weighed 
Dram twenty Grains; and the Caput Mortuum, in 

ort, one * Lixivium produced, at firſt, a 
Precipitation in Solution of . which afterwards 
ed a grey blackiſh Colour; but produced no Change in 
dlution of corroſive Sublimate : . groſs Matter from 
the Extract was made, when dry, weighed fix Drams 
hirty-ſix Grains; and, when ſubjected to an Analyſis, 
| a Phlegm, a Spirit, a fetid Oil which weighed two 
four Grains, and a Quantity of volatile Salt ; from 
twenty Grains, in a dry Form, and in Ramifications, 
procured : The Lixivium of the Caput Mortuum, which 
d only one Dram, produced a yellowiſh white Preci- 
In in a Solution of Mercury ; but had no remarkable 
upon that of corroſive Sublimate. 


VIPERS. 


the Viper is uſed in Broths, in Powder and in Troches, 
eamuned it with ſuch a Degree of Attention, that one 
| yon the Detail I am now to give. 
agned very exactly two live Vipers, and their Weight 
to three Ounces two Drams eighteen Grains: 
Mi their Heads and Tails, which weighed two Drachms 
ur; in cutting them they yielded fhfty-four Grains of 
their Skins were taken off, that ſo their Ovaria and 
weht be got from them: The two Skins, and Entrails, 
2 — and Shae Grains : 2 2 
2 the Livers, weighed one Ounce | 
and thirty-ſix Grains. There were thirty Grains of 
Evaporation, I then took a Part of another Viper 
up the tuo Ounces: I made a Broth of theſe ines, 
| une Manger 3 which, after Filtration and Eva- 


. 


,, Tecuced itſelf into a gelatinous Extract, which 
and. dry Bones, after boiling, weighed three 
luxty-ſix ns.3 ſo there Was in two Qunces 


Blood, yielded by the V per, one Dram eight 


J 


| A | ru were twelye Ga Shak: e ſr re — 


il, when cut off, .weighed, together, 
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© The Fat, three Drams forty-four Grains. 
The Entrails, four Drams ſixty Grains. 


© The Trunk itſelf, one Ounce three Drams and fixty- 


© three Grains. 


Thus there were, in the Whole, one Dram and fifty two 


Grains of Humidity loſt by Diſppation. 
n Te eee 


runk, when dry, weighed three Drams ſeventy- 


one Grains; ſo that it contained ſeven Drams and ſixty- 


four Grains of Humidity. 


The Blood, when dry, ſeventeen Grains and a half; Hu- 


c midity ſixty-two Grains an d 9395 


7 


© The Heart, when dry, one Grain and a quarter; Humi- 
a : » 7”; Te $5 _ 


« dity, four Grains and three quarters. ee 

© The Liver, when dry, forty-three Grains and a half; Hu- 
© midity, forty-two Grains and a half. v=o 

© The Gall-bladder, when dry, one Grain and a half ; Hu- 
© midity, five Grains and a half. e ee 

c The Skin, when dry, one Dram ſeyenteen Grains; Hu- 
* midity, three Drams and forty-five Grains, | 

The Head and Tail, when dry, twenty-eight Grains and 
© a half; Humidity, forty-nine Grains and a half, i 

© The Trunk of a Viper, whoſe Skin was taken off, and 
© weighed four Drams fr -four Grains, 2 by boiling, 
© thirty Grains of a gelatinous Extract. The Fleſh, dried and 


* * . 


© ſeparated from the Bones, weighed ſixty-ſeven Grains; the 


Bones, dried, thirty-ſix Grains and a half; fo that the Trunk 
© of the Viper contained two Drams ſixty-four Grains and a 
© balf of Phlegm. We may be readily aſſured, that the ordi- 
© nary Broth of a Viper, which weighs only four Drams and 
« fifty-four Grains, is only impregnated with about thirty 
Grains of the Subſtance of the Viper; and that, when one 
© takes the ſmalleſt Doſe of Viper Powder, which is twelve 
« Grains and a half, or three Quarters of a Grain, the Turn of 
the Balance being ſubject to vary, this is equivalent to thirty- 
« ſeven Grains and a half of recent Vipers Fleſh, We may alſq 
© know, from this Calculation, what we ought to think of the 
6 gelatinous Parts, when drawn from the Trunks of Vipers, 
© to be uſed in Troches. For, ſuppoſe we uſe four Ounces of 
© the Trunks of Vipers, whoſe Skins are newly taken off, there 
© may be drawn from them one Ounce fourteen Grains and a 
© quarter Grain of Extract from the Broth, or the dried Fleſh ; 
© and there will be found, of what remains, three Dramg 
© thirty-three Grains and three quarters of a Grain; and twg 
© Ounces three Drams and twenty-four Grains of Phlegm 
© and Moiſture. ES 5366 3 

© A Viper's Liver and Heart, which weighed ſixty-onę 
© Grains, yielded, by the Evaporation of the Broth, three Graing 
© of a gelatinous Extract; and the Heart and Liver dried, after 
© boiling, weighed no more than eighteen Grains and a half. 


Analyſis of the Extrad of Viper Broth, 


© I took the Extract of the Broth made from two Ounces of 
© Viper, the Heart and Liver included; it weighed one Dram 


© and thirty-ſix Grains: It yielded in Oil, Pts and volatile 


„Salt, of the Figure of Sal Ammoniac, fifty-four Grains: The 
Caput Mortuum, remaining in the Retort, weighed alſo fifty- 
© four Grains; and its Lixivium had the Marks of a Sea Salt. 
© The dried Fibres, and the Bones, which weighed thr 
© Drams and ſixty-ſix Grains, yielded in Spirit, in Oil, a 
© in volatile ammoniacal Salt, one Dram and fifty-four Grains, 
The Caput Mortuum, which weighed only two Drams and 
© ſix Grains, by its Lixivium produced a white Precipitation in 
© a Solution of Mercury. N e 


© To make the Analyſis complete, I took the Bones of Vi- 


< pers, which, by boiling, had been freed of all their Juice, ang 
© then of all their Fibres, by waſhing them thoroughly in Wa- 
© ter. Two Ounces of theſe Bones, well dried, yielded, when 
« ſubjeRed to an Analyſis, two Drams and forty-four Grains 
« of yoitle Spirit and Oi. The yoltle Salt, which tad ad- 
© hered in a dry Form to the Sides Veſſel, and which was 
o 


CY 


© ſeventy, Grains. 


that which is drawn from Harthhorh, I procured eighty- 
two Gates of volatile Salt, in a dry Form, from two Ounces 


" 


© of Viper Bones, which one would have imagined deſtitute of 


all their Principles; and. this Abundance of volatile Salt is al- 
A beg d Haben, The 


* Lizivium of the Capyt Mortuum of theſe Bones, did noe 
e of the Gone e d of theſe Fo 


change a Solution of corroſive Sublimate; but only diſcovered 
« ſome Marks of Sulphur woes: 

© This Analyſis Wehe Bones of Vipers proves, that the An- 
e tients were in the right to hoil Vipers, in order to.draw out 


their Principles in the. Troches deſtined, for the Theriaca ; and 


that the Bones have nothing noxious, nor eyen uſeleſs, in that | 
Antidote; ſince bei dilentangled, and rendered friable b 


« boiling, they , furniſh a Subſtance - ke Hartſhorn prepared'in 
* uſeful. in this Compptitions 18, that che preceding e 


'6 "demonſtrates, 


© boiling Water: But what ought to make us regard dern. 
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1 *« demonſtrates, that they contain almoſt as much volatile Salt as (t mitions, unleſs very vidlent, and even then they ne, 
ſo * they | | „s hate their Violehcs, and cloſe 'and cleaner a, 
th N 4e which ſuffer go Inflammation. They are mad. 
IF BREAD. | <« gredients that ate hot pinguious, "Dy 
1 5 * pinguious, and are therefore 
| - © I ſhall cloſe this Memoir by giving the Analyſis.of Bread, © the Greeks 'Aximei)e.” L. v. Chap. 19. The Wh 
il cin order to ſhew how much Extract, and groſſer Parts, Bread, poſed to the Emplaſtra 2:74; which were m * 1 Vets 
| © managed like other Alintents, and by reiterated Boil- —— Galen called theri Ai. * 
© ings, would yield; and af Is what Principles it yields, ALIPASMA, from 4a, to anoint, A Powder wil 
« when. ſubjected to Diſtillation: But I muſt advertiſe the when mixed with Oil, is to Be ubbed over the Bag. 8 
© Reader, chat the Experiments upon Bread according to to prevent Sweat. Blancard. hel, 5 
< the Differences of Breads, according as the Meal is fine or ALIPILI, Servants attending upon Baths; ſo dll 
* coarſe, and the Bread itſelf high or low baked. their being imployed to pull off ¶ Alarum Piles ) the Hard 
1 „ for my principal iments, a kind of Bread Arm- pits with Tweezers.---Caftellus. For this « 
© which, to me, to have the leaſt Mixture of hetero- alſo applied Plaſters, called 9 made of Pitch MN 
4 Subſtances in its Compoſition, as having neither Barm, which, being torn ſuddenly off, pulled off the Har 
l ilk, nor Salt. I took, at different times, four Ounces of with them; or they were anointed with certain U a 
Lb 


11 


this Bread, which was baked the Day before; I took the Cruſt P/ilothra, which had the Powet of bringing off the fit. 


off, ' becauſe it might, as well as the Degree of baking, acce- the Men who performed this Office were called Droit 
< lerate or retard the drying of it, which is more equally per- Alipilarii, and the Women Picatrices and Partiltyi, by 


© formed | the Crumb. , Hig. Med. | | 4 
Four of this Crumb, well dried, were reduced to ALIP T, (from *Aazige, to anoint) Servants bes 
© two Ounces ſeven Drams and thirty-ſix Grains. the Baths, whoſe Buſineſs it was to anoint Perſons after 
The Crumb and the Cruſt cut in ſmall Slices, as it were This they did at firſt under the Direction of the P 
© for Po did not diminiſh ſo conſiderably, by reafon of the “ who was himſelf above this mean Office: Whence hy 
© Cruft, which is dry; and four Ounces of the one, and of the «<< called, among the Romans, Un#eres, or Neunctirg ul 
© other, dried at the ſame Fire, and at the ſame time, weighed <©* generally of a ſervile Rank, as Pliny teſtifies of nde 
© three Ounces and fix Grains. « Selymbrian, Mediaſtinis Reunctoribus vectigal imm 
© The Extract of it was made with all poſſible Care, but the << received Wages among the ſervile Herd of Anointen] 
© Decoction could not be filtrated, though made with a pretty „ after they had acquired a Dexterity in this very m 
© large Quantity of Liquor; ſo I was ob to allow it to ſet- Branch of the Art, they „ by Degrees, to lu 
© tle at every different Boiling, and put the beſt clarified Part «© their Dependence upon the Phyſicians, and at lit ay 
© of it into a Veſſel by itſelf, « it into their own Hands; nor contented with this, A 
© The Decoction, clarified from the Crumb of the Bread, «<< firſt the Name of latroaliptæ, and ſoon after that of} 
< was reduced by Evaporation into a gummy Extract, tolerably «+ cjans. | : 
© tranſparent, and weighing fox Drams : remaining Part, This, at length, brought a Reflection upon Phrlg 
© afte | Boilings were over, being rendered << general, many Slaves having learnt this Art, whichty 
©' ſo dry as to break, weighed no more than one Ounce ſeven * tiſed in the Houſes of the Nobility, eſpecially ano 
© Drams and fifty-four Grains, or two Ounces within eighteen ©* mans, at a very low Rate: Whence it comes topl 
© Grains. 5 «© many idle People will object to Phyſicians, era 
0 
an 


The Bread which had its Cruſt yielded, by the ſame Proceſs, Day, that they were no better than Slaves at Rin; 
Ounce two Drams and eighteen Grains of Extract; and e they cannot fix this Reproach upon any but ſuch 
Maſs, remaining after the Boilings, weighed an Ounce dern Waiters at the Bagnios ; for theſe are the ou 
| „ cefſors of the antient Aliptæ, who, while Athlets 
The ſix Drams of Extract, analyſed as above, yielded a << ciſes were in Faſhion, managed the Buſineß of | 


© Phlegm,.an acid Spirit of an Orange Colour, and a fetid Oil, „ Friction, and Anointing,” | 

© which, together, weighed _ £ Wa: ole Mor- Schulz Hf 
© tuum weighed two : Its Lixivium produced a very — : | 

© ſlight Precipitation in a Solution of Mercury in Spirit of Ni- The London Diſpenſatory directs the following Troda 


© tre; which indicates a light Ammoniac, or urinous Salt, the Name of Troc iſci Alipte Ma ſchatæ, Balſmc| 
© ſince the ſame Lixivium produced no Effect upon a Solution with Muſk.” | | 
29 2 Take of the pureſt Labdanum three Ounces; d 


The dried Paſte which remained after the Boiling, and 
© which wei two Ounces within eighteen Grains, yielded 
© the ſame Principles which the Extract did; and the Vives 
© drawn from it, weighed in all ſeven Drams and eightcen 
© Grains. The Caput Mortuum, remaining in the Retort, 
C 
© no Effect in the Experiments I made with it. 

© By theſe Experiments we may be aſſured, that in a Pound 
E of ſuch Bread as I have mentioned, and uſed the Day after 
1 28 will be three Ounces ſeven Drams and forty- 
© .cight Grains of Moiſture; ſince that Pound, when dry, will 
< weigh no more than twelve Ounces and twenty-four Grains; 
< and that it will yield five Ounces and one Dram of Extract, 
© which is probably the Matter which, by Digeſtion, is ſepa- 
© rated from it for the Nouriſhment of the Body, and fix Ounces 


< and three Drams of a groſs crude Matter.” Memoires del 


Acad. Roy. des Sciences. 

ALINDESIS, *AairSn0ts, *AairJ%, an Exerciſe of the Body, 
print 3 by ge in . od 1 yy Vidtus 5 — 
Aird usis, Ane Tj x Et Eneaives 5 u 
Ine The adm, ©, oagu dl. Rolling on the Ground has 
«6 nearly the ſame Effect as Wreſtling; but it dries more, be- 
«6 cauſe of the Duſt, and is leſs productive of Fleſh.” And 
again, in his Treatiſe de Inſomniis, Tei. Iis I fd lu. und dan, 
#18 dairdnors. „ Neither let Friction, nor Wreſtling, nor 
„ Rolling in the Duſt be uſed.” 


This iſe conſiſted in rolling in the Duſt, after being 


anointed with Oil. 

6 „ the ſame as Yue or Uvulz Procidentia. See 
'UvvuLa. | | | 

- ALIOCAB, Sal Ammoniac. It is alſo called Alemzadar. 


- 


ALIPANOS, A., Ae from a Negative, and 


Naives, to grow fat. A Word uſed to expreſs external d 
 Medicaments, or ies which had no pinguious ** 
in their Compoſition ; and thus it is 4 by Cel ſus in the 
following Paſſage: There are no | 

«© than thoſe which are immediately laid to green Wounds, 
* and called irnya by the Greeks. | For they reſolve Inflam- 


7 fox Drams and forty Grains: Its Lixivium produced 


cum plantaginis falio alterum, C. B. 185. 
Boeth, Ind. 28 Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 127. Bub. fn 


Dre in by others Lyrus. Its 
thoſe of Plantain, only narrower, with the reviſe 


Cubit high, and bearing ſimall Heads at the T9) 


laſters of greater Uſe 


Styrax one Ounce and a half; of Benjamin in f 
Ounce ; of Aloes Wood two Drams ; of Amy 
Dram; and of Muſk half a Scruple. Let the L 
rubbed in a Braſs Mortar with an Iron Peftle, ba 
and rubbed over with an Almond with a little Rok 
until by Agitation it becomes diſſolved: Thea ps 
Styrax and Benjamin, which manage the ſame 

ly, put in the Aloes Wood in Powder, vit 
and Ambergreaſe diſſolved together, in aud 
with Roſe Water; and when the whole Coup 
almoſt cold, form it into Troches. S. A4. 


46 This is from a Preſcription of Nicolaus, and nt 
c into the Augu/tane and College Diſpenſatons, *% 
% Dram of Camphire, which is here omitted, 58 
4 a Flavour very diſagreeable to moſt Perſons. 7 
London Diſpenſat. 1 Mr 

ALI This is the *Aazoue Dioſcorid. in he |; 
Matthiolus. Arnica Offic, Schrod. 20. m 
Buxb. 98. Arnica Schroderi,” Rupp. Flor, Je " 
nicum foe Aliſma & Arnica Germanorum, . yh 


ronicum Germanicum, Park. 320. Rail * Tal 


nicum Germanicum foliis ſemper ex adverſe naſe 7 
J. B. 3. 19. 1 3 * Alpina, oy | 
740. GERMAN TEOPARD' BANE. ow” 

Aliſma is by. ſome called Alcea, by othem 


the Ground: It has a flender ſmooth Thy fe oy 


are thin, and of a white Colour, inclined ta “ | 
the — are like thoſe of black Hellebore, for 
an acrid and moderate fat Taſte : It delight | 
(This Deſcription is tranſcribed by Oribaſis) . | 
A Dram or two of the Root, e 
who have eaten of the Sea Hare, or eee. 5 bf 
or drank too much Opium, It is alſo go | 


f alone, or with an equal Quantity of 
| ; _ pots Efficacy in Convullions and 
oy 8 The Herb binds the Belly, but provokes the 
4 g iſcuſſes Tumours, if applied. Dioſcorides, Lib. 


8, and a . 
. 169. jence, that the Decoction of the 
5 Water, being drank, 


have found, , or Alina, 
. ( ma, in 
of Damn the Kidneps. Aetius Terr. i. Serm: j. Tit. 


the Stone in the 

anium. 9 2 2 48 IE 
ed Species of Doronicum; it is a Plant which 

ddr 3 Leaves, reſembling thoſe of Plantain, 


thoſe at the Bottom; and at the Top a 
a lower; reſembling that of Doronicum, or 
*: Bane, but larger: Its Seed is longiſh; and of 

on Leopard 5 3 % \ a 8 ds. f. 
iſh, acrid, and fragrant Smell: Its Root is reddiſh, ur- 
wich long Filaments, like that of black Hellebore; 
5 under Ground; of a ſharp, aromatic, and agreeable 
Fe grows in hilly Places ; it contains a great deal of Salt 
|. tie; fudotific; and ſometimes a little emietic : It 

: coagulated Blood. TZemery des Drognes. x 

found by frequent Experience to be a Diſeuſſive and a 
, and is coun very beſt and only Panacea for 
| 24h hurt themſelves'by Falls from high Places. Ephem. 


tf 10. The 
y N Marrain among Cattle.-- of Cat. Abtor. 


4 for mentions five Sorts of Aliſma: The firſt is tlie 
repens, follit gramineis & ſubrotundis. Dama ſonium 
Ls emittens ex geniculis. Ranunculus paluſtris, foliis gra- 
& ſubrotundis, Petit. Epit. pag. 47. Dams ſonium repens, 
beim rotundifolis folio. Tab. 4. Fig. 9. Act. Ac. Reg. 
g. Vail. 46; in the t Lake below the old Caftle at 
rys.--Mr. Brewer. ſecond is the- OS I 
bu Cord. in Dioſc.  Ramiheulus paluſtris; Plantaginis 


0. Planiago aquatica. F. Bi 3. 787. Plantago paluſ- 
aquatica, Tabern. Icon. 7 34. Ginn: Water-Plaatain. 4 
omtanus has a very Figure of it; we muſt 
found it with that which Lobel calls Plantays aguatica, 

aut Plantaginis, flore Gallii albi, as C. Bauhin does: 
Fiture gives a better Repreſentation of the following. 
lcd is 


the 
f anguftifolium umbelintum, capitulis rotandis. Ranun- 
tftris, Plantaginis foliq anguſtiore. Inſt. 292. Plantago 
3 anguſtifolia; C. B. Pin. 190. Plantago aquatica minor. 
lem. 734. The leſſer Water-Plantain. I have not 
this about London It is common in the Moors about 


tee. 
muſt not confound the Plantago aquatica hamilis, anguſti- 
longifelia Lob. with this Plant, as C. Bauhin has done: 
ted but compare the Figures of Tabernæmontanus and 
t ſee the Difference. The fourth is the 

u unbellatum; folits anguſtiſſimis. Ranunculus aquaticus, 
pus folio anguſti ſſimo. 7. 292. 

Root of this Plant is a Tuft of white capillaceous Fibres: 
aves are two or three Inches long, two or three Lines 
pale- green, having Nerves running lengthwiſe, pointed, 
d by a pretty long Pedicle, inſipid at firſt, but after- 
aſling ſomething like Coriander : The Stalks are uſually 
b naked, one Line thick, terminated by an Umbel of 
b, —_ of which are an Inch and a half long ; each 
has three Petals, which are almoſt round, pointed, white, 
8 to 2 Fleſh-colour, with a yellow Nail: The Empale- 
nkifts of three hollow, yellowiſh-green, ſmooth, ſhining 
a Line and half long, pointed, chanelled ; each Flower 
by ſhort Chives, each loaded with a yellow Summit ; 
Mal of the Flower is a little greeniſh Button, which be- 
ſerwards three Lines diameter, and ſuſtains ſeveral cluſ- 
1 » one Line long, pointed, of the ſame 


in Fuly and Auguſt : Tt varies according to the 


17 7) bels one above another. 
, ſcription of his Plantago aquatica minima, would 
2 this Plant, if he did ner gm that the 
e dad two Tarts, and incloſe ſmall Seeds; which 
gent the Damaſonium, Tho fifth is the 
-;-» Jupimum, anguftifolium, Ranunculus paluſ- 


geben, anguſtifolia & longifalia. Lob. Icon. 300. 
155 0 Very well 3 Lobel's — 
ES Sal Rulandus. * 
yg ones | 
ndus, - 
AHEST. See ALCAHEST. 


— (Oleum Calling) the Fat or Oil of , Hen. Ru- 


timony, 


untry People uſe it, inſtead of 


are. Inſt. 292. Plantago aquatica latsfolia. C. B. 


| wherefore alkaline Diuretics arè to be ſuſpected. Half an Ounce - 


of the dried Berries bruiſed, and taken as Tea or Coffee with 


ontpelier a Foot high, and with 


— maginis folio, zumilis & upinus. Infl, 292. Plantago 
ter Cherry. 


Tze largeſt annual American Winter Cherry. 


Ak 


Arat. fro Anni 


ALKALIA, (Per) a Veſſel Ruland. ; 
ALKALID, ALKEes, or ALcoB, (As »//um) butnt Braſs; 
Rulandus. +4 | 


ALKANT, either Mercury; or a kind of Ink. Rulandus. 
ALKANTUM, burnt Brafs,, or a kind of Aromatic, or, 
according to ſome, Arſenic. Rulandus, | 


ALKANRI, or AL cAxRI; the Name given by Maſue to 


a particular Electuary or Confection, now out of Uſe. Caſtellus. 
ALK ARA, or ALCARA, a chymical Cucurbit, called ſo 
from its Shape, which is like that of the Cucurbita or Gourd. 
Rulandus. 2+ N rene | 
ALKARANUM, Rulandus explains this Duenec viride. 
See DukNEkc. e e 8 
ALK ASA, the ſame as ALKAzoOAL, or AL ZO r, which 
Rulandus interprets a Crucible. N — WP 
ALKAUT, ALMARKASITA, Mercury. Johnſon, who 
by a Miſtake tranſcribes Alcaut for. Alkaut, from Rulandus. _ 
. ALKCAUTUM. Tohn/on, the literal Tranſcriber of Ru- 
tandus, alſo miſtakes this for Allantum. 4" 5 
ALKEKENGT. A Plant thus diſtinguiſned : 8 
Alkekengi, Halicacabum, Office. Alketengi Officinarum, 
Tourn. Inſt. 151. Elem. Bot. 126. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 66. Dill. 
Cat. Giſſ. 83. Alletengi Tournefortii, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 38. 
Solanum veſicarium, C. B. Pin. 166. Solanum veficarium vul- 
gatius repens, fructu & vefica rubra, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 526. Hali- 
cacabum, Ger. 27x. Emac. 342. Solanum Hollotaben vul- 
gare, J. B. 3. bog. Chab: 522. Raii Hiſt. 1. 68 1. Solanum 
veſicarium five Alkekengi, Park. Parad. 532. Halicacabum, 
Rivin. Halicacabum ſiue Alkekengi vulgare, Park. Theat. 462. 
WINTER CHERRY. Dale. FE : 
The Root of the Winter Cherry runs creeping in the 
Earth, ſhooting out in the Spring ſeveral browniſh Stalks 
about two Foot high; ſomewhat angular, about a Finger 
thick, and not much branched; beſet with many. dull-greew 
Leaves, broad at Bottom, and ending in a ſharp 4 
what waved about the Edges, in Shape like the common Night- 
ſhade; but larger. The Flowers come forth at the ſetting 
on of the Leaves; on long Foot-ſtalks; each Flower being 
a ſingle Leaf, divided into five Segments of @ white Colour, 


| with yellow Stamina in the Middle; when the Flower falls off, 


its Calyx is extended into a large thin roundiſh Huſk or Bladder, 
as big as a Walnut, firſt greeniſh, and as it grows to Maturity, 
of a reddiſh Colour, including a Berry. of the Bigneſs and Co- 
lour of a red Cherry, containing a great many ſmall flat Seeds in 
a clammy pulpy Juice. They grow with us in Gardens, where 
they are eaſily propagated ; it flowers in July and Auguſt, and the 
Fruit is ripe in September, The Leaves and Berries are uſed. 

The Leaves are cooling; and of the Nature of common 
Night-ſhade. The Berries are. a oy 0 good Diuretic; and 
uſeful againſt the Gravel and Stone : Being boil'd in Milk; and 
ſweetened with Sugar, they cure the Heat of Urine, making 


bloody Water, and Ulcers in the Kidneys and Bladder. They 


help the Jaundice, by opening the Obſtructions of the Liver 
and Gall- bladder, and the Dropſy, by carrying off the Water 
through the urinary Paſſages. TONE os 
The only officinal Preparation, is, the Trochiſci Alkekengi. 
Miller Bot. Off. 1 
The Berries have a vinous and moſt penetrating Juice, like 
Wine, or the Juice of Citrons, and are therefore commended 
in burning Fevers. The dried Berries ground to a Meal, and 
infuſed in Wine, is a principal Diuretic, and beſides moves the 
Belly ; and is the more beneficial, as there is nothing in our 
Body but Urine, that inclines to an alkaline Putrefaction; 


Sugar, Ccleanſes the Reins, corrects grumous Blood, helps the 
Yellow Jaundice, Strangury, Gout and Dropſy. The.Smoke 
of the Seeds received into the Mouth, makes the Worms drop 
out of a hollow Ty in a . N A. . Boerhaave. 
Lemery adds t it is good for the Nephritic Colic, it is 
commonly apply'd in Decoction, and dry ſometimes, and ſomes 
times pulveri "49 FR | 
Alkekengi, is an Arabian Name. Lemery de Dregues, p. 26. 
The Species of this Plant are: N 2 
I. Alkekengi Officinarum. Tourn. Common Winter Cherry 


. of the Shops. 


2. Alkekengi Officinarum, faliis uariegatis, Tourn, Common 


Winter Cherry, with variegated Leaves: 


3. Alkekengi fruftu parvo verticillato. Tourn; Winter 
Cherry with ſmall Fruit, growing in Whorles found the Stalks. 

4. Alkekengi Virginianum, fructu lutte. Journ. Virginian 
Winter Cherry, with yellow Fruit. pen leg IE. | 

5. Alkekengi Indicum majus; Tourn, Greater Indian Wins 


6. Alkekengi. Americanum amuum ramoſiſſimum, fructu ex 
__ branching Winter 


luteo vireſcenti. Houft, American annual 


Cherry, with a yellowiſh-green Fruit. 


7. Alkekengi Americanum annuum maximum viſcoſum. Houft, 
8. Alkekengi 
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8. Alkekengi Barbadenſe patulum, pa e, dmplo 
ed io Pl 399. Dana Lig — 
Chefries, with a fmall Flower, and an ample pointed Fra. 


| 7 Alkekengi Curaſſavicum, foltis —— incanis, fore viele 


o, to. ' Boerh: Id. att. 11. 66. H 
inter Chery. Curaſſo, with Origany Leaves, and Sul- 
phur-colour'd Flowers, with purple Bottoms. 


10. Alkekengi Ameritanum tens, fructu globaſd rubro, 
. o RE td, I / q 


veſica atro-purpteren. Houft can W inter Cherry 
. round red Fruit, having a dark-purple Bladder. Miller, 
lement to Gard... Dig. os £27, 

he third Species of Alkekengi mentioned by Miller, is thus 

loc. e. WF 
Solanum ſomniferum, Offic. Ger. Emac, 339: Park. Theat. 
ac. Solanum fomniferum verticillatum. C. B. Pin. 166. 
Chab. 522, Hift. Oxon. 3. 526. Comm. Flor. Mal. 253. So- 


Janum ferum Antiquorum. Alp. Exot. 71. Solanum 
— wig J. B. 3. 610. Rai Hiſt. 1. 682. Solanum, 


Alletengi Mexicanum. Hern. 296.  Alkekengi frutiu parvo 
— Tourn. Inſt. 151. Ren 126. Bod 2 
66. Pevetti Hort. Mal. 4. 11 3. Baccifera Indica, floribus ad 
foliorur exortus, u fakes decapyrens. Raii Hitt. 2. 1632. 
SLEEPY NIG HADE. | pans 
It is cultivated by the Botaniſts, and bloſſoms in Jay. The 
Root and Fruit are-in Uſe : The Root has a ſomniferous Qua- 
lity, but milder than Opium. . The Fruit powerfully provokes 
Urine, and therefore is preſcribed in hydropic Cafes. Its De- 
coction eaſeth the Tooth-ach : The Juice of the Root with 
Honey, cures Dimneſs of Sight. DALt from Dioeſcorides. 
The Winter Cherry is not 4 Native of ENI; but is 
cultivated commonly in Gardens for medicinal Uſes. 
Alkekengi Leaves are acrid- and bitter: They give no 
Tincture of Red to the blue Paper; but the Fruit gives it a very 


deep one. It ſeems at firſt to be ſouriſſi, but afterwards vety pe 


bitter; ſo that tis pi there may be in the Fruit a Salt, 
tike the Oxyſal diaphoreticum Angel: Salz, mix'd with a little 
fortid Oil, but fo involy'd in the Leaves with Sulphur and ter- 


reftria} Parts, as not to be perceptible 


Tue Alkekengi is very aperitive and diuretic : Dioſcorides 


mate iſe of it for the Jaundice, and Suppreſſion of Urine. 


The or ing of three or four Winter Cherries 
-m a Glaſs of Wine, in hydropical Caſes, and Suppreſſion of 
"Urine, is adviſed by: Arnaltus de Villa Nove and Cæſalpinus. In 
V time take a fufficient Quantity of Winter Cherries 
and < ; ſqueeze or bruiſe together to make a Muſt, 
tun it up, and take four Ounces of this Wine Morning 
The Juice, thickened to the Conſi of an 
has the ſame Virtues. Four or five Cherries ſqueezed 
in an ordinary Emulſion, drank while in the Bath, is good for 
| of Urine. - Brafſavola uſed the Juice of theſe Fruits 
| fame Diſcaſe : He affirms, That one who ſuffer'd exqui- 
fite Pains for three Days, was perfectly cured by it. "There 
are Lozenges prepared of the Fruit of — M. Lemery 
has given an excellent Deſcription of them : "This Fruit is uſed 
2. of ty, and the Anti- nephritic Syrup of the 

4 iſpenſatory. yn's Tourne fort. | 

. The Trochiſci — Troches of Winter Cherries, is 

directed by the College to be prepared thus: 

Take of Winter Cherries three Drams; ef Gum Arabac, 
Tragacanth, Olibanum, Pine Nuts, Sweet Almonds, 
Starch, Juice of Liquorice, Armenian Bole, and White 

| Drams; of 'Melons, Cucumbers, 

"(of ts 2 free — 
i | off Whi enbane, white 

Auer, Lemiian Earth, and Opium, each two-Drams 


J 


* 


- 
3 


Aiflence for Troches, with a ſufficient Quantity of the 


and firſt Di ies" of the Col- 


De of de beſt ſcefited Roſe-witer two Pita, of the 


| Cinnamon, and 
Aloes Wood, both the beſt in their Kind, each foe Drams, 


1 This was originally Compoſition of Mefre,” but irhath 


86 undergone many Alakrauious among Diſpenſatory Wucters, 


„„ ciled to it, as here 


Alſo is eſterm d by many to N the dl 
make them all together into a Paſte, of a due Con- 


other, according to their Conſiſtence: For ſogne 2 
to their Colour; for you will find thoſe that mY 


ALL 


« and i thoſe of the F aculty of Meontyeliy 
& den, as may be ſeen in the Pharmacopœia Reg; We. 
44 but_they are all perplexed and injudicious Fug 
<< College at firſt recewved it into their Pipe 
<« ing to the original Preſcription ; but it hath, 2 
<< Reviſe ſince, been altered, until reduced to „ 
<«< eaſy manner as herein ordered. All the dhe 
<< dients, and troubleſome Parts of the Proceß, 111 
« jected, and nothing retained but what is of a 
<< to the main Intention, and eaſy to manage: Tj, of 
<«< of the Gold, indeed, may leſſen it in the Eſteem of 
<< attributed _— to it on that Score; ky 
<< they have to judge better, they will hen, 
42 L . 


uincy s Lond, Diſpenſat. 
IV or the Vun þ the Coxr RC T0 ALX RZA 
KERMES. Lal | 

Many prefer the ſimple Juice of the Kermes t thu f 

ection. 1 

/ ALKEIAN, is defined by the Chymiſts to be that Sp h 
nouriſhes and governs a Man, by which his Food i ung 
Nouriſhment, and Animal Generation performed, ahh 
Man himſelf ſubſiſts, or is a mixed Subſtance of alf 
gether. Theat. Chym. Tam. 5. p. 138. 

ALKIBRIC, Archie, ALCHIBERT, Achs 
KIBIC, or ALCHABRIC, the ſame as Sulphur vinu 
dus. Fohnſon calls it Alkibrie, In the Ah Volume d 
Theatrum Ghymicum, p. 492.-it is ſaid by a certain a 
Author, to be incombuſtible Sulphur. 

ALEKIEN. This Word is uſed in the Theatrin Cl 
Val. 5. P. 170. It is not eaſy to underſtand it by the 
tion there given. The Author ſays, Altien Terre 9 
Aaimalis : in finibus Terre in lamina alta ſunt Jin pu 
tione, ſicut Vires Animalis guas vacant Medici Allim, N 
Allien Terre is that Spirit which carries on all the Ox 
rformed in the Earth, as M/kian of Allien Auinali dg 


in Animal Bodies. | 
ALKIMIA. See ALCHEMIA. | 
ALKIN, ( Cinis clavellatus) Pot-Aſh. Nulandu. 
ALEIR, Smoke, or Coals. Raulandus. 
ALKITRAM, (Pix liquida) Tar. Nulandu. 
ALE OEL, a very fine fort of Lead dug out of the 
Others aim it to be the Lapis Lazuli; and other, th 
Aatimony, Rulanidas, See ALCconoL. 
ALKOL, the ſame a3 ALCOHOL, which fee, 
ALKOSOR, Camphire. Rulandzus. | 
AEKI Plumbi, a certain ſweet Preparation from Ia 
haps Saccharum Saturn. Rulandus, ' 
ALLA, Ale, a Liquor very well known in our om 
try, the Nature of which may be comprehended fun 
ſaid under the Article Alcohol. As a ſpirituous la 
muſt neceſſarily be pernicious, if taken in too large W 


or too ; proper It is diſtinguiſhed from Beer by 


As Ale, properly ſo call'd, is not kept a ſufficiath 
the remaining Gas Sylueftre to be deſtroy'd, or nc 
with the Liquor in ſuch a manner as to loſe its Lud 
at leaſt a Part of it, this, as an Aliment, mult be at 
windy ; and we frequently find violent Colics prod 
Some, who have drank conſiderable Quantities, #3 
Space of Time, of very flatulent Ale, have been W 
ſtantly kill'd by the extreme Nurefaction of this C 
or incoercible Spirit. Others have fell into the Chu 
bus, and difficultly eſcaped with Life. | 
It muſt, however, be allow d, that Ale, as an acelcel 
muſt be a very proper Drink, when alcaleſcent Amen 
in | Quantities ſuperior to the Powers of 


Gravel, than Wine, or any other Liquor, Meal ent 
Upon the Whole, Ale well prepared, and a , 
Ages ſo as to loſe its flatulent Qualities, ſeems vo 
ſafer, and more healthful Liquor, that 
which the Merchants and Vintners are pleas'd y | 
with, which is to ſuch-a Degree ſophiſticated, d ff 
utterly uncertain, whether a ſingle Glaſs of | 
r'd from their Cel % 
ing Remarks on Ale a 
There are ſeveral Sorts ef Beers, which differ 59% 


thick, and muddy, other tlearand fine. Second), 


Thi | ing for 
and red. Thitdly, accordin to Tate! 1 ff 


from the Way of ing them, from the | 
or Climates, from the Water that is uſed, — 
ſpent about them, and-from the Ingrediente P.. 
Proportions of them. 45 
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1 | t Beer which is clear of a good Colout; 
wm : 2 ads Taſte, that ſparkles much when 
pe A and that is neither too old, nor too new, and 
x C any Sourneſs, according to theſe Lines : 


ci apiat Certuiſia: fit bene clara: 
F fy bonts : 2 ac veterata., 
; ning, fortifying, moiſtening and refreſhing 
4 88 _—_ — makes People fat, which 
ure fot enough in Northern Countries, where moſt People 
I othing but Beer, and where they are almoſt all 
"ki er, and more vigorous, than thoſe that live in 
tries, where Wine is their common Drink. See how 
gehool of Salernum explains the Effects of Beer. 


Craſſos humores nut! it Cereviſia, viren 5 

Preftat, & augmentat carnem, generatque cruorem. 

r. when drank to Exceſs, makes People drunk; and the 
as of it this ways laſt long. When *tis too new, tis 
y, provokes Venety, and ſometimes ſo operates upon the 
* that it cauſes a kind of Gonorrhœa, which indeed 
ittle dangerous; and this, perhaps, has made ſome People 
that the Uſe of Beer, is pernicious to the Reins and 
es; tho! Experience does by no means confirm it, but on 
pntrary, makes this Drink to be generally very wholſome. 
ey extract an inflammable Spirit from Beer, like that of 
; they alſo draw Phlegm, black Oil, and a Spirit from 
hich is nothing but acid Salt, diſſolved in the Phlegm. 

xr aorees, at all times, with any Age and Conſtitution 3 
pecally more with plump and fat People, than others. 


REMARKS. 


3a Liquorwell known and which by Fermentation has been 
fe vinous: It's made of Barley, Oats, or ſome other Sort 
on, which they reduce into large Meal, of which they 
2 certain Quantity, put it into hot Water, wherein 
boil it for ſome time, till the Liquor has impregnated the 
e Principles of the Meal; after which they, draw it off; 
boil it again with Hops in it, or a little Wormwood, or 
bitter Plants, When the Liquor is boiled enough, they 
it much, and pour it backwards and forwards, from one 
el into another, while tis yet hot: Then they let it 
k, in order to which they put Yeaſt or Dregs of Beer 
it, or ſome other fermenting Matter. Laſtly, when it 
been well purged and clarified by Fermentation, they put 
o Tuns or Barrels, and keep it. | 
orking of the Beer proceeds from the eſſential Salts of 
om, which rarefy, attenuate, and exalt the oily Parts 
te ſame Corn, This Fermentation eeaſes, when the Salt 
urmounted the Oppoſition made by the oily Principles ; 
when the groſs Matters have been precipitated into the 
pm of the Veſſel : This Fermentation is ſtill more or 
ull of the Principles of the Corn. | 
je have, in this Place, but related one Way of brewing 
E tis done ſeveral Ways; for we may ſay, that 
[ Brewer has his own Method: It's enough, that we 
ldeved that which is moſt common, and moſt in uſe. 
r other bitter Plants, which they put into Beer, pro- 
$0od Effects therein; they help to rarefy the groſs and 
at of the Corn. Moreover, they hinder the Beer 
down four ; for every body knows, that bitter things 
ey proper to conſume thoſe that are ſour. - 
of Waters are not alike good for brewing of Beer 
yh which are very clear, cold, and vivid, ſuch as 
y ring Waters, are to be preferred before others ; 
ay being not liable to ferment, they hinder the 
1 1 being ſpoiled. In ſhort, if Beer does work at 
. ag much Violence, or elle if it ferments anew, 
* once worked enough, this Fermentation will 
Tl 0 the ſpirituous Parts to fly away; and then the 
. Which are in the Beer, extendi themſelves much, 
ba. the Aſcendency, never fail to make the Liquor 


— that the Beer which is brewed in the Northern 
f " In, England, Sweden, Flanders, and; ſeveral 
It, 25 thes 18 better, and keeps longer 5 than others. 
Is upon 2 has but little Power in thoſe Parts, the 
ann Account are colder and rawer, and do 
by thi Ban the actiye Principles of the Corn: 
n hor caſon alſo we may perceive, that the Beer 
— Countries will not keep long, and therefore 
er to brew any in Provence, Dauphine, or Lan- 
W þ L 8 1 4 
Nel gab nc that the beſt Time of the Year for 
kr End of : W i in cold Weather, as the Beginnin 

liver, does n nter; and that that which is brew 

of Corn, d liquid Bread, becauſe 'tis made of the 
hing ad mots in a deal of Water: This Drink is 
1. I. ung, by reaſon of the oily and balſamic 


Principles, which the Corn ſupplies it very largely with ; it 

makes People intoxicated, when drank to Exceſs, becauſe 

it contains many ſpirituous Parts, that cauſe Drunkenneſs in 

the ſame manner, as other vinous Liquors do, as we. have 
already accounted for. = 5 

Boer that is too new, contains much viſcous and acid Phlegm, 

weich not having been ſufficiently attenuated, during the 

Fermentation of it, cauſes Wind, and rarefies itſelf in the 

Bowels, by the Heat of the Body : It alſo cauſes Heat in 

the Urine, and even a kind of Gonorrhcea, by ſticking in the 

urinary Paſſages, and ſtrongly pricking them. Theſe Acci- 
dents are remedied; by drinking a little Brandy, which ſe- 

_ and cuts this viſcous Phlegm, and expels it from the 

laces where they were lodged : This is the Phlegm which 
contributes to make the Intoxication, cauſed by Beer, to be 
longer and more dangerous, than that done by French 

Wine, becauſe it doth, in ſome meaſure, obſtruct the Cha- 

nels of the Brain, and bear down the Animal Spirits in ſuch 

a manner, that it requires a pretty deal of Time, to bring 

them into their priſtine State again. 

he Engliſh prepare another Sort of Liquor, which they call 

Ale; it is yellowiſh, clear, and tranſparent, very pungent 

and ſubtil: It tickles the Noſe and Mouth of thoſe who 

drink it, ſomewhat like Muſtard : It's very opening, and 
more pleaſant to the Taſte, than common Beer. They pre- 
tend, that there are no Hops, or other bitter Plants, put 
into it, and that its Strength proceeds from an extraordinary 

Fermentation cauſed therein, by the Help of ſome ſharp and 

- pungent Drugs: In the mean time, Schookins, in his Trea- 
tiſe of Beer, obſerves, that ſome put a few Hop-tops into 
their Ale, in order to qualify the over Sweetneſs of the Malt. 

Mundy, a London Phyſician, ſpeaking of Beer, ſays, That 
when this Liquor is new boiled, many put ſome Birch Boughs 
into it, in order to make it a little more pungent, and the 
ſooner drinkable : He ſays alſo, That ſome others put 
Ground-ivy into the Veſſels, wherein this Liquor is put, by 
the Help of which, the Liquor is fined in a little Time: 
They uſually bottle up their Ale, and cork them well: But 
Care muſt be had, when you drink it, that you open the 
Bottle by Degrees ; for the — is rarefied to ſuch a Degree, 
when the Bottle is ſuddenly opened, that it flies, and ſo is ſpilt. 

Beer in Latin, is Cereviſia, d Cerere, becauſe Corn, which 
Ceres was reputed the Goddeſs of by the Antients, is the 
Ingredient of which it is made: It's alſo for the ſame Reaſon, 
that ſome call it Liguor Cereris, the Liquor of Ceres. 

It's alſo called, Vinum Hordeaceum, Vinum Regionum Septen- 
trionalium, becauſe *tis made of Barley, and in the Northern 
Countries uſed inſtead of Wine: It may be alſo ſaid, that it 
has this Advantage of Wine, that it may be made at all 
times, that it moiſtens, is more nouriſhing, and market- 
able. Lemery on Foods. . 
ALLABOR, ALAHABAR, ALABARI, ALCHONOR, Al- 

LARINOCH, ALHOHONOCH, ALRACHAS,. ALASTROB, 

ALoMBA, ALooc, ALCAMoR, Lead. Rulandus, 
ALLABROT, a kind of factitious Salt. Rulandus. - 
ALLANTOIS, from Ads, a Sauſage, or Hogs Pudding, 

as we call it; becauſe in Brutes it is long and thick. _ 

It has been much diſputed by Anatomiſts, whether the hu- 
man Fecetus was furniſh'd with an Allantois or not. But Dr. 
Hale, in the Philoſophical Tran actions, and Monſieur Littre, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, put the thing out of 
Diſpute. I ſhall therefore give their Sentiments and Obſerva- 
tions on this Subject. | 

I ſhall here give a true and exact Account of a human Allan- 
tois, as it appeared in two Subjects, ſtill by me; one of 
which I obſerved ſeveral Years ago, and the other in March 


oft of the Antients allow of one; not from their Experi- 
ence of it, but becauſe they took it for granted, that Men, and 
other Animals, were alike, in the Viſcera, Membranes, Veſſels, 
&c. Hippocrates ſays, That Twins lie in Ser. and that 
the Uterus has Cornua. Galen deſcribes the Naveliſtring to 
conſiſt of four Veſſels, beſides the Urachus, and the Allantois 
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to be like a Pudding reaching from one Cornu of the Uterus to 


the other. In ſhort, notwithſtanding the Antients might ſome- 
times diſſect human Bodies, and although Herophilus and Era- 
fiftratus did open live Men and Women, yet it can't be found, 
what great Uſe was made of thoſe Opportunities. For the 
Antients Accounts of many Parts, particularly of the Urachus 
and Allantois, (as to its Name, Figure, Site, ple To, only 
to their Appearance in Brutes. I ſhall ſay nothing of the 
Allantois in Brutes, ſince it is 22 by moſt Anatomiſts to 
be in theſe Animals, and ſufficiently deſcribed by Dr. 
Needham, who alſo firſt diſcovered Part of the Allantois in 
human Subjects; but neither he, nor any other, has taken 
the right Method of finding it intire ; and tis no Wonder they 


could not tr uly deſcribe what they never ſaw. Dr. Needham 
t 


ſays, That after the Amnios is cleared, and left fixed to the 
mbilical Rope; you may divide by the Fingers, or Knife, the 
remaining Part of the invelucra into two Membranes. The 
i} cies | ; 10 Exterior 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Exterier he truly calls the Chorion, the [anterior he takes to be 
the Allantois, But by theſe ways of Sepa will pre- 
fently tear the Milaawwiors, and be able to diſcern only ſome ſmall 
Pieces of it. Beſides, che Allantois is at firſt Sight ſo like the 
Anmios, that many who ſuppoſe the Annie double, and that 
its Coats are eaſily ſeparable, have taken theſe Pieces of the 
Allanters for broken Parts of one of the Coats of the Ammnics - 
Whereas having firſt found the Hole whence the Urine came 
forth, (if the Allantois is not too much torn) you may blow 
up the Allantois with a Pipe to its full Dimenſions, and then 
foe its true Shape, the Fundus, the Cervix, the Inſertion there 
of the Urachus, its relation to the other Membranes, c. Be 
the Allantors never ſo much torn, yet this way you may eaſily 
— N many Inches of it from the Chorion and Ammos : 

hich eaſy tion demonſtrates a Diſtinction of Mem- 
branes, fince no double Membrane can be divided by the 
Breath alone, ' Tk 

Indeed Hoboken and Diemerbroeck made it a very eaſy thing 
to ſeparate the Allantois from the other Membranes, only by 
the Fingers; but tis plain from their Deſcriptions, that _ 
never ſaw one intire. Amongſt other Miſtakes, Dremerbroec 
favs, That the Urine of a Fetus lies between the Urimary 
Membrane, and the Chorion; as though not contained in a 
diſtin Bladder, but in a Cavity made partly from the Chorion, 
partly from the Urinary Membrane. I confeſs De Graaf tells 
us, That by blowing with a Pipe into a Hole made through 
the Chorion, all the Membranes of the Secundines will appear 
diſtint. He has alfo delineated an Mentors, with the other 
Membranes, &c. as he fays he found them; yet this Figure 
muſt be drawn from his own Fancy, and not from any Prepa- 
ration, for theſe Reaſons : Firſt, Becauſe by this way of Sepa- 
ration, you can only part the Alantois from the Chorion, but 
never fee its true Dimenſions, nor any Appearance of a Blad- 
der, as the Alantois is, can be ſhew'd only by blowing into its 
Cavity, or by finding it full. Yet in this Figure no Sign can 
be obſerved where it was blown up, and tied, De Graaf alſo 
ſpeaking of making a Hole only in the Chhorion. Nor can this 
Allentors be ſuppoſed full of Urine, becauſe tis not of the Shape 
of a full Allantois; and our Author himſelf calls it only the 
inflated Part of the AMlantois. However, I can't conceive how 
the Allantois could remain partly filled with Air, (any more 
than it might with Urine) ſo long as till this Figure was 


drawn, unleſs ſome Hole was tied up, whence the Urine came 


forth, and the Air was blown in. Secondly, Becauſe in this 
Figure the Unbilical Rope ſeems to run through both Amnios, 
and the Allantois, to its Inſertion on the Placenta; whereas 
the Allumtois is no-where by the Umbilical Rope, nor 
does it any-where paſs through the Amnios, but only runs under 
it, at the Place of its Inſertion on the Placenta. If the Navel- 
Fring could be allowed to enter the Amnios, and to paſs under 
it to the Placenta, why ſhould it not (which it does not) 
under the Amnnios, as well as the thin Subſtance of the Allanters ? 
Again, according to De 'Graaf*s Poſition of the Secundines, 
nothing covJd hinder a plain View of the Place where the Navel- 
firing is Tet on the Placenta. This will be eaſily apprehended, 
by ſuppoſing the Part H, in my Figure, (Plate 3. Tab. 2.) to 
lie u „ the Fundus G and Navel-frings being turned 
over; for then the Strings will run over the Allantois, as in De 
Graaf*'s Cut, and its Inſertion appear plain on the Placenta, 

hich yet can't be diſcover d in his Figure. I am ſure the 


wh 
Whole is irregular, and I take it to be ſictitious. As for the 


Urinary Membrane, it ſeems to be the Allantois of a Colt, 


where Needham fays, The Umbilical Rope runs through the 


rinary Membrane) not leſs abſurdly added to the Secundines 


© of a human Fatus, than the Secundines'of a Whelp are to a like 


Fetus, by Veſalius. | 
Laſtiy, Tis moſt evident, that De Graaf knew nothing of 
the true Shape of this Membrane, and that he had never feen 
one 'intire, becauſe he conſents to Needbam's TT it 
as true, which is falſe in ſeveral Particulars, For, Firſt, 


The Urinary Membrane does not cover the whole Fetus, (as 


he afirms) but only that Part of it which reſpects the Chorion, 
nd does not lie on the Placenta; for the Allantois can be 
extended at fartheſt but to the of the Placenta, where 
the Ammius and Chorion are ſo cloſely joined by Fibres, that no 
Membrane can come between them. Wherefore, Secondly, 
The Alantois is not every- where faſtened to the Ohorion, And 
canſequently, Thirdly, The A/lantois can't be of the ſame 
Shape that the other Membranes are of, nor be like the Allan- 
tois of a Cult, which contains the Fœtus in the Anmios ; all 
which, nevertheleſs, Needham aſſerts. In ſhort, Dr. -Need- 
ham had ſeen only Pieces of the'Urinary Membrane, but never 
an intire one, and ſo could only gueſs at the Shape, Qc. of it, 
from what he bad obſervet in Mares, and Glamiuliſerous Ani- 
mals. He might have made a better Gueſs at the Figure, Site, 
c. of a human Alluntois from that of a Whelp, Which dos 
not every- here encompaſs the Fetus, as he obſer ves. Bialuo, 
in mdft of his Figures of the Hecuniline, letters ſome Veſtigia of 
the Urinary Membrane; but in any of theſe Fignres you only 


Tee braten Pieces of one, fo confiifedly*placed, than no u of 
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its Bigneſs, Shape, or Situation, can be formed * 
I muſt confeſs, that oftentimes the Membranes of f. 8 
dines are ſo torn, that no Art can exhibit an ini Ag 
however, among the many Secundines that have cg, 0 
the Hands of Anatomiſts, ſeveral, no doubt, mug — 
intire enough for a fuller Cy than they haye 
it not been, by their ways of Proceeding, (vjz, h . 
Fingers, or blowing under the Chorion) impoſlible t ba 
any thing plain, or ſatisfactory, even in the faireſt ry 
come now to anſwer the Objections of thoſe who fi 
an Urinary Membrane to a human Feetus. oo 
The Difficulty of finding this Membrane, is by no mea 
Argument-againſt the Exiſtence of it: But a Woman tad 
big with Child, is fo fair a Subject for the Diſcovery «| 
embranes, that I wonder Parey, having fuch an Opponul 
could find but two, if he was ſo careful as he ſays he um 
Tyſon obſerved three Membranes ſome Years ago, in 2 liv 
ject. After the Chorion was divided, and laid aſide, h 
two Bladders, containing Liquors of different Colour, 
he preſſing one towards the other, did not mix, but „ 
diſtinct. This Obſervation fully ſatisfied that great Anm 
as to the Exiſtence of an Allantois; and its Figure, Ty 
Site, &c. might alſo have been diſcovered by him, had y 
leſs curious 8 tors been impatient to paſs on to othe 
of the Diſſection. 
Some deny a Urinary Membrane to a human Fu, hy 
ſuppoſe the Urachus to be impervious, and that thy 
there would be no Paſſage for the Urine, and conſequm 
Need of an Allantois. —— indeed ſays, That bet 
never find any Sign of a Cavity in the Urachus ; yet sf 
nion, that by blowing from the Bladder, the Air mi 
forced through a Human Urachus, as eaſily as he has ox 
it through that of a Whelp. I don't underſtand wy 
Needham, and others, ſhould inſiſt ſo much upon an g 
Cavity in the Urachus, or expect that Air ſhould ne 
paſs through it upon blowing, and think that otherviſ# 
not be fit for the aſſigned Office; ſince many Bodies, s 
branes, &c. will not admit Air, &c. yet let Water pub 
through them. It will not ſeem ſtrange, that Wan 
paſs through the Subſtance of the Urachus, if we conide, 
the Cavity of the Urachus to the Navel is open, a 1 
Inflation, or Injections (to ſay nothing of thoſe wo 
tioned to have made Water by the Navel) ; and tht 
of the Urachus is pervious, tho” not plainly hollow, del 
rather ſoaking gently, than running through its mo 
Tubes) may be gathered from hence: Firſt, Thtt 
ſtance of the Urachus (as well as the Cavity of the 4 
is always found turgid with a Liquor, that in Colo 
and Smell, ſeems urinous. Secondly, That fince te 
Coat of the Inteſtines is demonſtrated to be vaſcur 
Leemwenhoeck, therefore the mucous Subftance of the? 
may alſo be vaſcular. Thirdly, That Urine may al 
through theſe mucous Veſſels, as other Fluids run two 
cular Cartilages, and Bones, &c. or the Chyk into 
(whoſe Orifices, as Leeuwenhoeck obſerves, will ſat 
of Particles ſo big as 1,000,000,000 Part of a Grail 
the great Cavity of the Inteſtines being open at the ſm 
or as eaſily as groſſer Parts of the Semen paſs the Tus 
Teſticles, whoſe Cavities are not more perceptible. 1 
the Urine is more aſſiſted in its Motion by the Detriſf 
&c. than any of theſe Fluids can be by the Haun, 
Muſcles. + { 
— "Others will not admit of an Urinary Membrane, ut 
ing it would be uſeleſs, becauſe they imagine, tlit 
Bladder is full, the Urine muſt be diſcharged at it 
not at its Fundus by the Urachus. But in anſwer 9 
Urine can never-paſs through the Cervix and Uu 
the Abdominal Muſeles oontract; becauſe we nolet f, 
naturally, but by the Help of theſe Muſcles, nobis? 
able to force open the Sphin&er Vefica. Now u 
than probable, that theſe Muſcles never act before ® 
no Urine can paſs through the Sphin2ter, bee“ 
breathes. No Reaſon can be given, why the 4 1 
'cles of a — ſhould — ＋ n — 
Quantity nor Quality of the Urine can . 
Aden: F or * Bladder is too full 4 
ouze through the lax ſpongy Subſtance of wy 1 
ntly: preſſed by the Dave alone. There * 
Inconvenieneies from the 9 Contraction od 
nal. Muſiles of a Fut, as voiding Fact wn 
into the Anis, which ſhould be more prejudi hl 
c. Vet if we ſhould ſuppoſe the 4bdm ber i 
Fætus to act, the Urine will however paſs 1 a 
eaſily, that is through the Lrachus, which © vol! 
aleogether of ſuch a Texture, as in no wie g 100 
ſing of the Urine, much leſs be able des, el 
Force, as the Sphinfer Fefice can. Beds 1 
not *only thus :qualified' for the Admiſſion Lend wil 
the lies down, *tis almoſt 4% ene 
e ; and bat has once paſſed: the Lracbu, e. 
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of etimes happening in both 
Ys Jemonſirates, that then at leaſt the Urine cannot paſs 


85. ing any Allantdiss hor an Urachus plainly 
1 A* 1 no Need of either, on another 
bus "For he ſuppoſes, that the Blood which ſerves for 
3 of the Fetus, is depurated from all Excrement. 
2 apprehend, what ſhquld make this Portion of the 
| and Chyle freer from Excrement, than the reſt of the 
0 Sanguinea. There is indeed no Portion of it, which 
G + contain Parts unfit for Affimilation and Nutrition. 
Author would have been convinced of this Error, had he 

ned Abortions of five Months old or upwards, their 
28 always full of Urine, and ſome Fœces conſtantly 
| Inteſtines. * Tis difficult to determine when this Separa- 
of Urine firſt begins 3 but I am apt to think it much ſooner 
js generally ſuppoſed. Fig. 4. Plate 3. is the Allantois of 
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* only be would have the Urine lodged between the Urinary 
, brane and the Chorion. Theſe Men don't conſider, that 
Inne in this Caſe would get into the Annios, as well as 
a Nutritius of the Charion, whether imbibed from the 
by the Chorion, or ſeparated by its Glands. Such a 
Nevitis of the Chories is granted by the Maintainers of 
recited Opinions, as well as by thoſe who deny an 
pi altogether, ar ſuppoſe it to have a different Figure, 
am what Diemerbrocck aſſigns it. The Tranſudation 
Utratiom through che Membranes) of this Succus ſeems 
likely in Mares and Sous; for in a Mare, the Chorion is 
ined to the Uterus, till ſhe is half gane; and in a Saru, it 
tt adhere to the Lrerus, till near the End of her going 
dung: But tis moſt evident, that the Urine of a 1 
is not contained between the Chorion and Amnios, nor 
n the Chor ion and Allantais, from the cloſe Connection 
& Coats to one anather ; alſo from the Obſervation of 
ves, who often find a Bladder of Water (they call it a 
ter) offering itſelf hefore the Child, whereas the Humour 
Amos is little, and of the Chorion much leſs, and of an- 
dlour, Oc. at the time of Birth. This By-water is 
Notice of, as an Argument for an Allantais by Mr. 


theſe Papers appear correct. h | 
get Harvey will not allow an Allantoit even to 
b and fancies the Allantais and the Chorion to be the 
M brane, that has two Names, the firſt from its Shape, 
ter from its Office, or Number of Veſſels. Vet it is 
dom Gan, and all the Antients, that they meant two 
| Membranes by the Allanteis and Chorion. Dr. Harvey 
that a Fetus does not void Urine, but that the Bladder 
it til the Time of Birth. What was offered againſt 
$ Opinion, may ſerve for an Anſwer to this alſo. Be- 
V3 impoible for this diligent Anatomiſt not ſometimes 
me in Urinary Bladder, he has thought of ways to 
ch Phenomena, without granting an Allantoic. In 
and Does, he had ſeen as it were à certain Proceſs 
n the Umpilical Arteries full of Urine. This Proceſs is 
t the Mlantois, though Bartbelinus calls it the Urachus. 
he thinks what is called 
bein) is ſome Coat accidently formed from a Redu- 
of the Membranes ; becauſe (ſince Membrane 


leature. Vet he daes not tell us how his Dupli- 
1 io be filled, he allowing no Urachus. But iniſhart, 
7"? Bladder can be vo Duplicature of the other Mem- 
" im al Animals it differs from them, as to Figure, 
. n in having. an -Urachur, which no other Mem- 
| 0 — ſince r that has a Rladder, muſt 
Ua uy for A ptacle of Urine till born; fince 
| vo is ever alike inſerted in the ſame Spectes of 
e, T he Urinary Bladder : conſtantly the ſame, as to 
b Bi. re, Situation, fe, the Lrachus and Allantois, 
| Tues, can be no accidental or preternatural 
. Je 2. repreſents the Secundines of Twins, 10 
— * aud its Relation to other Membranes, c. 
A K, Pere Prepared and dried. * 
B, 2 * 9 the Cheriqm expanded. = 
C, the 4 "Ping the Edges. of the Placenta. 


0s 0 1 N ; ; 


8 Ling of Union, Ki 


to whoſe Aſſiſtance we.owe, that the Figures belong- 


by others an Allantois, lif it is 


— may, upon a Streight, lodge the Urine be- 
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F, the Cervix of the Allantois. | | 5 

G, a Hole at the Fundus of the Allantois, whence the Urine 
came forth, and where the Allantois was blown up. 

H, Part of that half of the Allantois, which lies under the 
Line of Union, and immediately covered the Fœtus's, unleſs it 
is ſuppoſed that the Annios is continued under the Alantois. 

II, two Stiles or Probes thruſt under the Amnios. They 
ſupport the Allantbis, and keep open the Aperture of the 
Amnios, whence the Twins came forth. _ : 
EK, Part of the. Placenta, with ſome Blood - veſſels injeted. 
MY, LLL, the Arteries of the Naveliſtring filled with red 
ax. | 

M M, the Umbilical Veins filled with green Wax. 

N, a communicant Artery, by the means of which all the 
Arterjes of both Navel-ſtrings were filled at' once, and the 
Veins were filled by one Injection in like manner. 

O, a Pin that keeps out the Amnios, where, from the Edge 
of the Placenta, it runs partly to the Line of Union or Adhe- 
ſton, and partly over the Placenta. 

P, Part of the Chorion at the Edge of the Placenta, where it 
runs under the Amnios on the Placenta. 

Q, a Pin, that by a Thread helps to pull open the Aperture 
of the Amnios.  - | 

R RR, the Urachns, lying between the Arteries, 

aaa, Fibres or Veſſels which faſten the Allantois to the 
Cbhorion. , | 

Fig. 3; exhibits a Side-view of the ſame Preparation, that 
the Inſertion of the Urachus, &c. may be better ſeen. 

NM. B. That 4, and all the ſame Letters in theſe three 

Figures, denote the ſame Parts in every one. x | 

» ſhews the Courſe of the Urachus R at F in pricked 
ines. | 1 

T, Part of the Ammnios raiſed from the Placenta, to diſcover 
the Placenta K and v. 3 

V, that Part of the Allantois which is below the Line of 
Union, near its Neck F. | 8 

Fig. 4. ſhews an intire Allantois of a very ſmall Abortion. 

N. B. This Allantois was eaſily ſeparated from the other 
Membranes, between which it lay; and the Amnios remained 
an intire Bladder or Membrane under the Allantois. | 

Now ſome Object, that which is called the Line of Union, 
can be no real Thing: As to this, I don't know whether the 
Allantots of Twins may not require ſuch a Conjun&ion to 

ſuſtain, and keep ſteady, a greater Quantity of Urine; nor can 
I reſolve, whether the Allantais of Twins (like that of a ſingle 
Fetus in Fig. 4.) may not be diſtin, and ſeparable from & 
Amnias, but was not diſcovered by me to be fo, thro* want of 
Skill or Care. However, the Reaſons why ſuch a Line was 
figur'd, are theſe: | 3 1 

1. Although I uſed more Force, with equal Care, to ſepa- 
rate the Allantois in this Place, than in any other, (where 
nevertheleſs the Separation was very eaſy) yet I could not 
divide theſe Membranes farther than that Line 


2: This Line ſeeming fo regular, as to divide the Allantois 


into two equal Parts, 1 could not take it to be the Effet of 
Chance, or my Separation | | 
3: The Part H below the Line E E, was alike in Tranſpa- 
rency to that Part of the Allantois D above it; whereas had 
the Amnios been joined to the Allantais, (as the Objectors ſup- 
. poſe) the Allantois below this Line muſt have appeared thicker 


than that Part above it, ſince the Amnivos alone is much thicker 


than the Allantois. Tis eaſy, indeed, to conceive the Amnios 
running an .intire Bladder, or Membrane, under the Allantois, 
and perhaps it may be ſo; but I think it diſingenuous to con- 
ceal what I did obſerve, or to make out by Fancy, what I 
could not diſcover in Fact. | | 
Others have thought this Mlantois to be an Annios of one of 
the Twins belonging to theſe Secundines. This Objection, 
though it may ſeem plauſible, yet it is of no Force. For, firſt, 
this Allantais is much finer to the Touch, as alſo much more 
- tranſparent, than the other Anmnias, which ſtill remains ſtiff, 
.whilft the much thinner Allantois ſinks under the leaſt Blaſt of 
Air, . notwithſtanding the Stiles I I, which aſſiſt it. Secondly, 
This Allantois had two viſible Urachus's,. and is of an Oviform 
Figure, ſome what like the common Cuts of a Man's Bladder 
(for a true Cut of a human Bladder I never yet ſaw, for it 
ought to be made much bigger (as it really is) at its Cervix, 
c.). ; alſo. this Alantois no- Where touches the Placenta, unleſs 
at the Neck F; but on the contrary, the Amnios is of the 
» ame irregular Figure, as the Poſition, Motion, &c. of the 
_ Fietus require; likewiſe. it covers the whole internal Surface of 
the Placamta. Thirdly, They who make this Objection muſt 
ſuppoſe ſome Hole in this Bladder, and in the Amnics, through 
which one Umbilical Rope may paſs from the Placenta to the 
#Zetus:; but ſuch à Foramen would be ene becauſe 
the NMavelsſtring only runs from the Placenta to the Fetus, 
under a Coat taken the Amnios, and lies with the Fetus 
in the Cavity of the Amnios, that is no- where perforated. 
Foaurthly, The Hole at the Fundus 'G was ſcarcely wide 
enough to receive the End of .a Man's ee the 
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Amnios, and that otherwiſe 


ö Urachus's, two long roundiſh Bodies, of a 
they ſeemed as big as a Knitting-needle, and were of a darker . 


ner ſhrunk in two or three 
mere Membrane: Theſe two are the only intire Urinary Mem- 
branes that I have prepared. Vet in the Secundines that have 
come to my Hands, I have ever found three diſtin Mem- 
branes eaſily ſeparable., Phil. Tranſ. abr. Vol. 4. p. 87 to 96. 


Twins did not want ſix Weeks of their full Time. Since 
therefore a Faxtus of near eight Months could not poſſibly paſs 
this Orifice, this Bladder could not be an Amnios. 

Nothing in theſe . Secundines is preternatural, only ſome 


things were not before obſerved. Hitherto Anatomiſts have 
not allowed Twins to lie in a common Amnios, but ſuppoſed 


each Fetus to have a diſtint Amnios, Ihe Reaſon of this 


Opinion might. be, that ſome, denying any Urinary Mem- 
brane, called every Membrane they found (except the Chorton ) 
an Amnites ; and theſe, finding two Membranes in the Secundines 
of Twins, ſuppoſed them to be two Amnios's : That others, 
granting an Allantois, but not diſtinctly diſcovering it, but only 
two Membranes, alſo imagined them to be two Amnios's ; both 
of theſe taking that for the Amnios, which might really be an 
Allanteis. But ſince one Chorion, and one Placenta, (the 
Placenta and Chorion being ever of the ſame Number) generally 


ſerve Twins, (nay, ſometimes three Fetus's) why ſhould it 


ſeem ſtrange, that one Amnizes, (at leaſt ſometimes) and one 
Allanteis, ſhould ſerve the like Number? | 
I am not ignorant, that Mauriceau, and Diemerbroeck, think 
there is an abſolute Neceſſity for every Fetus to lie in a diſtinct 
Twins in the fame Membrane would 
row together, and make a Monſter. Aguapendens farther ſays, 
That all Ova Gemellifica do produce ſome other ſort of Monſter ; 
yet tis moſt certain, that Ova * do exclude two perfect 
Chickens, however not both alive. The great Harvey, indeed, 
thinks it poſſible, that ſuch an Ouum may produce a monſtrous 
Chick, if its Vitelli are contained in the ſame Membrane, &c. 
yet does not poſitively ſay it muſt be ſo. For my Part, I can- 
not ſee any more Reaſon, why Twins in one Amnies ſhould 


= together, than that the Hands or Heels of the ſame Fetus 
0 


uld grow to its own Body. How can the Humours that 
lubricate a ſingle Fetus, and help it to move, join two toge- 
ther ? Since the Humours are the ſame, and the Parts of the 


fame Faextus as tender as thoſe of Twins are, and lie as cloſe to 


one another, as Twins do. *Tis very obſervable, that among 
all Monſters we read of, there are very few which ſeem to be 
made of two intire Bodies joined together, and that moſt of 
theſe, upon Diſſection, were found to have but one Heart, one 
Liver ; whence *tis moſt plain, that theſe Monſters (and no 


doubt all others) were originally Monſters in the Ova before 


Impregnation, and not ſo from want of the Amnios, Yet 


Diemerbroeck does not a little boaſt of having firſt (as he thinks) 
found the Reaſon why Twins muſt lie in diſtin Amnios's - 


But ſince the Matter of Fact (ſometimes at leaft, as in theſe 


Secundines, there was only one Amnios, and two regular 
Fætus :) is not true, his Argument for a Neceſſity of two 


Amnios 's for two Fetus's will never prove valid, even where 


Twins, and two Amnizs's, are found. Indeed any Part may be 


made to grow to any Part, as we ſee in the Cure of Hair-lips, 


Sc. but then the Fibres muſt be firſt broke, before there can 


be any Union. Now I cannot conceive what ſhould naturally 


break the Fibres of the Twins in the Uterus. But although tis 
evident, from what has been ſaid, that Twins may be diſtinct 


in the fame: Amntcs, yet there muſt be as many Urachus's as 


Fetus's, In theſe Secundines I ſaw two running over the 


Placenta, to the Neck of the Alantois, which I communicated 
to grow dry. The 
. Urachus paſſes under the Amnios, as the other Umbilical Veſſels 
do, and runs from that Part where the Umbilical Rope is ſet on 
to the Placenta, ſtrait to the Ceruix F. 8 deſcribes the 
. Courſe of that Urachus marked R, at F in the ſecond Figure. 
The other Lrachus lay about a quarter of an Inch: laterally 


to ſome Phyſicians, before the Parts began 


beyond that marked R in the ſame Figure. I mean by two 
depreſſed Figure; 


Subſtance than the Placenta, on which they lay; they appear d, 


in every reſpect, like that Part of the Navel-ſtring which is 


allowed by all Anatomiſts to be the Urachus, and in like man- 
Days from a mucous Subſtance to a 


M. Liu, in his Obſervations on a monſtrous Human 


. Faetus (Mem. de Þ: Acad. Roy. des Sci. 1701. p. 115.) ſays, 


That he found in the After- birth of that Fœtus, | beſides the 


Chorion and Amnios, a third Membrane, of the ſame Make as 


the two others, and not like a Gut, but what we find 
in ſome Animals,” and- call Allantoides; This Membrane he 


_ intirely, with his Finger, and blowing, ſeparated from the 


Amnios, and from the Chorion, as far as where this adheres to 
the Placenta, and even in that Place, but with a little 


more Difficulty.” This third Membrane was a little thinner 
than the Amnios, but as thick as the Chorion ; he could per- 
ceive no Blood-veſſel in it, nor any Liquor between that and 
the Chorion ; but betwixt it and the Amnios, 


ſtrous Fœtus. 


Animal Kenkel, Lapis & Ovum, the Stone and the Bo; 


provoke Urine, and are good for the Dropſy; the Jute 


mach, and to abate Hyſteric Vapours : It is uſed in Us 


- Raiſins; with the Herbs Endive, Common Ox-e* 


Head ; this is ſweet, ſmall, and of a purpliſh Gay 
other Places it is white, and has a Head compoſes o 


is alſo a wild Kind, called 39450xopd'ov, Ophioſcord 
Garlick.))) 45 | 3 


diſturbs the Belly, dries the Stomach, excites Th „ 
Inflations; will raiſe Bliſters on the Skin, and d 


(8 lick) being eaten bas the ſame Effecb 
2 in Food. - * 
and there is nothing better for the Bite of the Vi 
morrhoids, than to eat Garlick after a Glaſs of 

drink it bruiſed in the Wine. Applied ou 


of a mad Dog. Taken as Food, it prevents Injufe t 


an Addition of Ointment of Nard. Mix d * 


ALL 


Rupture of the Membranes in the Birth. And yy, 
this Matter that remaining between the two Mem 
the thin Part is run off, - glues them together, and cauſe 
to be taken for one. Since this, he ſays, he foung 5 
Membrane in ſeveral human Feetus's perfectly vel fi 
by taking hold of it in the ſame manner as he did in the 

The Uſe of this third Membrane of the Aſter- birth of 
Human Fetus is, probably, the ſame as that of the Ah 
in Animals where it is found, which is, that the Uri 
cannot be contained in the Receptacles of the Kidney, at 
Ureters, nor in the Bladder, might paſs from the Naa 
the Urachus, to the Cavity formed by the Amnic, . 
particular Membrane, to be there kept in Reſerye til thes 
of Delivery. Mem. de l Acad. Roy. des Sci. 1701, 5. 1 

ALLELUJA, a Name for Acetoſa, Wood. nd 
ACETOSA. | 

ALLIAR KRS, a Term uſed by Alchymiſts in d 
ceſs for preparing the Philoſopher's Stone, to ſignify th 
Philo ſaphicum, Philoſophical Copper: It is alſo calls 
Mercurii, Water of Mercury; As Album, White C 


by innumerable other Names, as appears from Cullen 
nenſit, in the ſecond Chapter of his Lilium de Sint] 
Theat. Chym. Tom. iv. p. 889. | 
ALLIARIA, a Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : | 
Alliaria, Offic. Ger. 650. Emac. 794. Raii Hiſt ;, 
Park. Theat. 112. J. B. 2. 883. C. 5 Pin. 110. Maj 
4. Merc. Bot. 1. 17. Phyt. Brit. 4. Alliaria Matthi, 
Flor. Jen. 61. Alliaria, Alliaris, Chab. 28 1. Heſprif 
redolens, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 252. Raii Synop. 3. 293, fo 
222. Elem. Bot. 190. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 17. 2 Cat. 
I. * ſeparia allium redolens, Buxb. 155. JACK 
HE HEDGE. SAUCE ALL ALONE; Dal. 
ALLIARIA. This Plant has a ſmall woody whitif] 
periſhing every Year after giving ripe Seed; the Stalks gn 
be about two Foot high, ſlender and ſtriated, and alitte ly 
the Leaves ſtand on long Foot-ſtalks ; the lowermoſt aen 
iſh, hollowed in next the Foot-ftalk ; thoſe which grove 
Stalk are ſomewhat pointed, and waved about the Ede 
and tender; being rubbed, they ſmell ſtrong of Oniowal 
lick; the Flowers grow on the Tops of the Stalks, ſnd 
white, of four Leaves a- piece, and are ſucceeded by lay 
der Pods, including ſmall long Seeds: It grows in Hei 
Bank- ſides, and flowers in May. 
The Leaves are uſed ; being hot, and of thin Pat 


with Honey helps old Coughs ; they reſiſt Poiſon, and 
tial Diſtempers ; outwardly are uſed with good dn 
Gangrenes. Miller's Bot. Off. | 
It contains a great deal of Eſſential Salt and Oil. 
It is inciſive, attenuating, and deterſive; good for theft 
ous Bites of Serpents, for the Dyſentery, to ſtrengthen 


Lemery de Drogue. 
4 — is eſteemed an excellent Antiſcorbutic, eaten yi 
ALLIGATURA, is uſed by Stribonius _ forl4 

a . Scribon. Larg. Cap. 77. N. 209. See LIG 
ALL IOTICUM, * 4 to alter or vun 
lenical Medicine, which alters and purifies the Blood; 
ing chiefly of the Roots of Dandelion,  Succory, Fenn 


Sorrel, Fumitory, c. - Blancard. 
ALLIUM, Garlick, a Plant well known. 
There is in Ægypt a mild Sort of Garlick, which5% 

in Gardens, and. grows after the manner of Leeks, vid 


plicity of Cloves, called (in Greek ) 4y ada, Aplith0 


i 


4 


Garlick-is-of an acrid, heating, biting Nature; c 


The. Ophioſcordon, called alſo Nhe, E 


expels the flat Worms, and pro 
33 
ot 


plaſm, it is good for the aforeſaid Purpoſes, and i 


of Watem, clears the Voice (flies dre 
raw or boiled, mitigates an-inveterate Cough. 4 f 
Decoction of Origanum, it qa Lice 
Burnt and mixed with Honey, and th al 
with, it cures Lividneſs: about the Eyes occali | 
and the Alopecia; but for this laſt Affliction, 
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| ation of Papulz ; and with Honey it heals the 
| hey” Lickeaes, and Lentigines (zaaus), and 
0 led with pine, Reſin and Frankincenſe, and held 
V jr it aſſuages the Tooth-ach ; with Fig-leaves and 
2% ikes a Cataplaſm for the Bite of the Shrew-mouſe. 
13 of the Tops, added as an Ingredient in Inſeſſions, 
— the Menſes and Secundines. A Suffumigation 
E fame Effect. Pounded into a Maſs with the 
8 black Olive, which Compoſition they call 
. provokes Urine, opens the urinary Paſſages, and 
. Hydropical Perſons. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 182. 
lick is recommended by Celſus to be eaten before the 
of the Fit of the Ague, in order to take off the Shiver- 
5. 2. Cap. 12. f 
8 * Cicatricers of Ulcers, by Ori- 
bn Leys. LA. Coll. Lib. 14. Cap. 58.] And it 
4 dries ſo powerfully as to expel Leeches without any 
lelp. Orib. de Virt. Simp. Lib. 2. ſub Scordon. _ 
s ſomething medicinal, and of bad Juice in it, which is 
ling. The conſtant Uſe of it is to be avoided, eſpe- 


n hot Conſtitutions ; for Eatables of ſuch an acrimonious 
are only fit for Perſons troubled with pituitous, crude, 
or olutinous Humours. Ætius Tetr. 1: Serm. 1. Orib. 
il. Lib. 2. Cap. % | 
Garlick Drawing Plaiſter for all Hardneſſes, Abſceſſes, 
drume, Tumours in the Groins, -Fiſtulas, humid Tet- 
id hardened Breaſts. 


of Wax two Pounds, of Colophony and Stags Mar- 
each an Ounce and half, of white Nitre eight Ounces, 
ty Cloves of Garlick, and four Pounds of Oil. Boil 
Cloves firſt, peeled, in the Oil, till they are quite dry; 
frain the Oil, and put thereto the liquefiable Ingre- 
nts, and afterward the Nitre pounded, and ſo uſe it. 


ethol of Preparation is as follows : 


of Wax, Colophony, Oil, each five Ounces, Nitre an 
ce and half, Stag's Marrow two Ounces, with thirty 
ves of Garlick ; prepare them as before for a Plaiſter, 
e uſed eſpecially for Fiſtulas; for it draws out the Hu- 
; which muſt be often wi 
any other Help, draws, incarnates, and heals or ci- 
wes, Atius Tetr. 4. Serm. 3. Cap. 44. 


n which account they heat and attenuate the Body, and 
, thick Humours. After two Boilings they yield a lit- 
ment, but raw none at all. Garlick is the moſt diſ- 


d. A. 2. 147. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 122. Allium vul- 
dun. J. B. 2. 554. GARLICK. Dar. 
dot conſiſts of ſeveral Cloves, or ſmall Bulbs, of 
white Colour, ſet together in a round Compaſs, 
Jed in one common ſkinny Coat or Cover, having 
ball Fibres at the Bottom; the Leaves are broad and 
| thoſe of Leeks; on the Top of the Stalk, which 
1 _ high, _— an Umbel of 7 _ 
| the whole Plant, eſpecially the Root, is 
Ing and offenſive Smell, N 1 
i called the Countryman's Treacle, though it is 
bi fo much in England as it is in foreign Parts. It 
6 1 trengthener of the Stomach and Bowels, an Ex- 
4 4 — very good for the Colic; in Aſthmas and 
thing, it is a very good Medicine, the Root 


ET Preſerved with 8 or a ſtrong Decoction of it 
a mo. Jl Pot. OF. ö 25 171 43 


Ig of ain and flowers in Fune. The Root is 
ty we ung, drying, inciſive, aperient and diſcuſ- 

md an Alexipharmac. Its principal Uſes, inter- 
one, | gs the flatulent Colic, Worms, Peſtilence; 
internal) p Obftr uction of Urine, Dropſy, Se. Dale. 
ger Air » 55 thought to preſerve from the Influence 
Ito the Wg uſed alſo externally; for, being bruiſed, 


its in 2 old Fi , . I 

F 1 a Cold Fit, or Beginning of an In- 

Eng anz n good to take away Corns of the 

bole, wh ud upon them. ne 

err they call Shalotes of Spain, are the Fruit 
Which is cultivated in San Lemery de 


Dkes Prins . N wy r 
le. Vrine, it kills Worms, makes the Voice good 


/ 


ped away. This alone, with-. 


Onions, and Leeks, are remarkable for their Acri- 


ALL 


It cauſes Pains in the Head, heats too much, and makes the 
Humours too ſharp, and over-agitates them : It is alſo pernicioug 
for thoſe that have the Piles, and ſor Nurſes. Lemery on Foods, 

Henan informs us, that Garlick is an effectual Remedy fer 
that Dyſentery which Sailors contract in Eaft- India Voyages, 


from the Uſe of putrified Fleſh. . 
Boiled in Milk, it is a popular Remedy for the Worms. 
The ſecond Sort of Garlick is the, 


2. Ophioſcorodon, Offic. Ger. Emac, 181. gy we gfe, er 


alterum bulboſo & convoluto capite, Park. Theat. 872. Raii 
Hift. 2. 1120. Allium ſativum alterum, five Alltopraſſum 
caulis ſummo circumvoluto. C. B. Pin. 73. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 387. 
Tourn. Inſt. 383. Elem. Bot. 304. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 145. 
Rapp. Flor. Jen. 122. Alli: genus Ophioſcorodon, Chab. 201. 
Allis genus, Ophioſcorodon dictum quibuſdam. 
VIPERS GARLICK, ROCAMBOLE. Dale. 

It is planted in Gardens, and flowers in 7uly. The Root 
and Kernel are in Uſe, and it agrees in Virtues with the former, 
but is of a milder Nature. Dale. 

The Ophioſcorodon, which is a wild Garlick, is ſtronger than 
the Garden Sort. Paulus Ægineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 2. 

A third Sort of Garlick is the, | 

3. Scorodopraſſum, Offic. Chab. 201. Park. Theat. 872. 
Scorodopraſſum | Cluſi, Ger. Emac. 180. Scorodepraſ- 
ſum diftum, J. B. 2. 558. Allium ſphariceo capite, folio la- 
tiore, ſive Scorodopraſſum aiterum, C. B. Pin. 74. Tourn. Inſt, 


389. rh. Ind. A. 2. 145. Allium maximum multis porraceis 


folus latioribus, ſphærices capite ex floribus albis conflato, Hiſt, 
Oxon. 2. 387. Allium montanum majus Anglicum Newtoni, 


Raii Hiſt. 2, 1125. Allium Holmenſe ſphærices capite, Raii 


Synop. 3. 570. WILD LEEKS. Dale. 
The & 


orodopraſon grows to the Bigneſs of a Leek, and par- 


takes of the Qualities of Leeks and Garlick ; and by a Mix- 
ture of their Virtues ſerves for the ſame Purpoſes with either of 
them, though with leſs Efficacy. The Scorodopraſon, boiled 
after the Manner of Leeks, grows mild and ſweet, and eatable 
like other Greens. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 183. 

This Species of Garlick grows plentifully in Holmes-Ifland. 

A fourth Species of Garlick is the, 

4. Ampelopraſſum, Offic. Matth. 552. Comp. 299. Lugd. 
1543. Cam. Epit. 323. Allium montanum bicorne, an Ampelo- 
praſſum, Raii Cot. Angl. 2. 12? Allium montanum bicorne. 
purpureum proliferum, Raii Synop. 3. 169. Tourn. Inſt. 384. 
Porrum ſylveſtre vinearum, C. B. Pin, * Tourn. Inſt. 382. 
Elem. Bot. 303. Garr. 7 . FRENCH LACK. Dal. 

It grows on Hills, in 
Botaniſts, and flowers in June. The Root is uſed, and is good 
againſt the Bites of Serpents, according to Dioſcorides. 

It has been much doubted, of late, "wy good Writers, 
what Plant is meant by Botaniſts under the ame of Ampelo- 
praſſum ; one fixing here, another there. They have been led 
into this Uncertainty by Dio ſcorides, in his omitting to give a 
Deſcription of the Ampelepraſſum. There are four kinds of 
Herbs in Bauhine, which have had this Name from ſome as 
other of the Botaniſts, out of which I have choſen the fore- 
going, as having the moſt Vouchers. Dale. 5 


| The Ampelopraſon is not ſo agrecable to the Stomach as the 


Leek, but is more healing, and more powerfully provokes 
Urine ; it alſo brings down the Catamenia ; and, being eaten, 
is _ _ Bites of venomous Creatures. Dieſcorides, Lib, 
2. Cap. 180. . | 

The Ampelopraſſum differs from the Leek, juſt as the Wild, 
in all other Kinds, differs from the cultivated of the ſame Kind. 
Oribaſ. Med. Col. Lib. 2. Cap. 27. tb 

The Ampelopraſſum is drier than the Leek, as being wild; 
it is hot and acrimonious in a very high Degree, and therefore 
hurtful. It is of an incifive e Quality, but un- 
grateful to the Stomach, P. Æginet. Lib. 1. Cap. 76. & Lib, 

. Cap. 3. | ” 

a Nuhr Species of Garlick is the x7 Y 
 Viftoralts, Offic. Schrod. L. 4. P. 173. Allium Alpinum, 
J. B. 2. 566, Rai Hiſt. 2, 1122. 2 
mas w. Chab. 203. Allium latifoliam montanum macu- 
latum, C. B. Pin. 74. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 388. Tourn. Hiſt, 
388. Elem. Bot. 304. Boerh. Ind, A. 2. 145. Allium = 
num latifolium, ſeu Victoralis. BROAD-LEAVED MOUN- 
TAIN GARLICK. ' Ger. Emac: 182. Ger. 142. Allium 
agninum, Park. Theat. 852. Moly Alpimem latifotium 'macy+ 
2 Rupp. Flor. Jem, 122. TTED RAMSONS, 
Dale. R . 5 1 


o 


flowers in Func. F bi . 
The Root is uſed, being of a heating and drying Qulity 
like wild Garlick, with which it agrees in all its Properges.” It 
is commonly worn as an Amulet by 2 Sort of our Pegs 
ple, as well as the Fews, who are perſuaged that it renders 
them ſecure agai 
(from Schroder). C CLE Eng Bae De 
Miller mentions a Sort of Garlick under the Name of Allium 
bulbiferum Virginianum, Boert. Ind. Alt. Virginian Garlick, 
5 Dddd a Befideg 


. B. 2. 559. 


eadows, and in the Gardens of the 


um Alpinum, Vi&oralis- 


Te may be met wth in the Oe of the u hers it 


infeQious Air, and Apparitions, Halt | 


» * 
- * 5 
55 
—— — ogy — — 
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folium umiellatum whom, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 393- 


AM 


nl, e Ve IE Nor, 27. Mor. tis, Te 17 
P 1 Brit. * e, campeſtre DEL num capitatun Hu pu 


ſourn. Inſt. 383. 10 . ſylveſtr is 
A. 2. 144+ 


a Offic. Fe, Ger. 143 Emac. 183. Park. 
Parad. 145. Moly Diaſcoridis par vum quibuſdam, J. B. 2. 
568. Raj Hiſt. 2. 1123. AMoly Diaſcuridit par vum qui 
dam, flore candids, Chab. 204. Moly anguſtiſolium umbella- - 
tum, C. B. Pin. 75. Boerh. "IT A. 2. 146. A. pee” 

an- 
u/tifolium umbellatum album, Tourn. Inſt. 385. MOLY OF 
505 SCORIDES. - 
| Dioſtorides recommends this, made into a Peſlary, wich Oil 
of Orris, (or Meal of Orris, for the Copies differ) in Relaxa- 
" Ip Tepir Offic. Ah Theaphrafti J. B. 
0 brafti, Offic. eaphraſii magnum, 
& Rail Bhi 2. 1122. 3s 25 wes magnum, —4 
= 215 E Chab. 204. mericum, Ger. 8 
mac. 183. Adoly f coin _ potins *. og Park: 

rad. 141. Woh lo dons Dhferan, C. B. Pin. 7 
Ind. A. 2. 146. A latifolium fore alle, Rupp. For. Je lor. . 
122. Allium latifolium liliflerym, Tourn. Ink: 384- 
2 oy Horiſtrum 4 SLY © * co 

aut alho, on. 2. 380. 
PHRAST US. 
"The Virtues of this: are faid to be the ſame as thoſe of the 


ly of Diaſcorides, _ 
* AL GALLICUM, is Name in Marcellus Empi- 
3 nth a, by Mifake, for 
u or dot; ps is, e, for 
Alus Gallica, 2 0 the Ne » — 
 AELOBROGICUM VIN 2 An — hoy — Wine, 
of the Growth of and Dauphins, recommended by Gel. 
us in a Reſolution of the Stomach. Lib. 4. Cap, 6. 
3 exit, A Perſon who talks wander- 
it is uſed | by Hippecrates | in 
74 ay: UEANG nay e, 


7 555 e and wandering in their Diſ- 
courſe.”* But it muſt not be omitted, that for zaArxou in 


this Place, 5 * which ſignifies thoſe who ſpit 


CHRAEO, . re to change 

e Fit of ans Hae, and chen of apotter And 

HOP cr ai his Treatiſe de Intern. Ages. 
inde f 4 wy, * r —— 


— — abſurd, or im- 
reatiſe of the Diſcaſes of 
er pong 


irium, . go. —— 
==: in Tg 15 in e = travelling, 2 3 
* 


Ae, S ALLoEoTICos, ena 


2 ). An Alteratiog.- induced, in the by a proper 
—— and proper Medicines, l it a morbid 
Condition towards 4 State of Heal 

© ALLOGNOON, . ne, * 4 For 


„ (ta Huub). It import That is, od her 
2918 ene ee Things different 


in Reality. 
JS, "7 A 7 5 ther) and 
7 TY dee, a, I 1 7 . 


0 ifferently;” 1 
. is frequently 8 aua, to Nn 


15 e or 2 HALMA: FS A. Word which 


. . eee rl "Stone. — 
ALMAGER. the lame; with Stxop1s, Ry! Si- 
* M bs Ee — f 


95 22 ; 


Giff. 112.  Capagun- 


of 


this Tee: 5 it ĩs probable, the Bark and f 


| * — teſulve Tumours. a 


33 
' Martin's ourne 
——— Spee, of this Tre 


ALN 


ALMAGRA, the Bolum cee Laton, the 9 
or the Terra rubea, the Red Earth. Or, ALna 
fame as LoTUM, Lore. Rulandus. 1 
the Su/phur album, —_ Sulphur of the Alchyaits, f 
Chym. Tom. 4. P. 7 0 

MAK ANB A, ALMAKIST, Alanis 4 
HAR, ALMARCAB, ( Lithar rium). Litharge. a 

ALMARCARIDA; (Lythoreyrim Ai Le 
8 


ATMARCAT. the Scoria of Gold, Ruland. 
5 ALMARGEN, ARMALGOL, ALMARAG0, Coy 
us 
ALMARKASITA, Mercury. Rulandus. 
ALMARTACK, ( Lytharginus cinis) Powder of l. 
Rulandus. a 
ALMATATICA, ( Metallum cape ) Copper, Nhe 
ALMECASIDE, AruEcRASIDE, Copper, f 
ALMELILETU, a Word uſed by Avicenna, t 8 
a preternatural Heat leſs intenſe than that of a Fes 
which may ſometimes continue with Perſons after they] 
very from that Diſtemper. Caſtellus. 
ALMENE, Sal Lucidum, or Sal Gemmæ. Kane 
ALMETAT, (Scaria Auri) Scoria of Gold. 
ALMIS A, Muſk. TFohnſon. | 
4 ALMEADIR, 2 Ar MZ Apa, Aur 
SANON, AMISADU Armoniacus 
niac . Rulandus and John "$9 7 
ALMISARUB, Earth. Tohn/on. 
ALMIZADIR, (wviride Eri Verdigriſe. Mulan 
ALMYRINTHRA, a Word uſed by Myrep/u. lth 
ſed, by his Commentator, to ſignify the ſame as te 
ord > Ann hag which is Quick-Lime. | 
ALNEC, Allenec, or Alcalap. Tin. Rulandus. 


ALNUS, a Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : 4 
Alnus Offic. Ger. * Emac. 1477 „ Jonſ. Dead 
ib. 60. Mer. N 


Rai Hift. 2. 1409. * 3. 442. 
Alnus vulgaris, Park. Theat. 1408. 7B 1. 151. Merl 
1. 17. Phyt. Brit. 4. Dill. Cat. Gif. 55. iow 
lutinoſa. viridis, ol B. Pin. 428. Tourn. Inſt. 5, 
Pot. 400. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. —— Rupp. Flor. Gan 
16. The ALDER TREE. Dali. 

Its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Hazel. The Mak 
(ar Catkins) are produced at remote Diſtances from th 
r * The Fruit is ſquamoſe, an dt 


Fi 

A Bak — BY are The green 
— 5 diſouſs Tumours, and allay Inflammations: I 
ternally, they are Vulneraries: Put in the Shoes af Ti 
they mitigate Pain and Laſſitude. Buxb. Scatter d i 
bers, while they are green, and the Dew upon them, 
after gathered up, they rid the Rooms of "the Flew, w 
apt to ſtick to them. Trag. The Bark dyes a black\ 
and may be uſed inſtead of Gall to make Ink. Ital 
cially apply'd in Inflammations. Dale. 
| It contains a great deal of Oil, and but little Sal 
almoſt all fixed. 

Its Leaves are reſolutive, being bruiſed and i 
Tumours ; it ſerves for a Decoftion to waſh Tr: 
with after being tired; and, rubb'd upon the Pols of 
it Killa Fleas. Bark and its Fruit 3 4 
E the Throat, being uſed 

Lemery de et. 
1288 repreſents ente the Fir! 
which is v erent: Tragns, eſner, C 

—_— — and = nan — „ 
with the Fruits. 7. Raub ine diſtinguiſfes ways 
This Author ſuppoſes the little Threads at the 
young Fruit, to be the Flowers of the Alder; bai 
more than a Diſpute about the Name. a” 
take; the Catkins for the Flowers. All theſe 4 
realy engraved! in the Elemens de Botanique: _ 
Hatters make a beautiful Black with the Infuſon 
the Bark of che Alder: Tbe Hf. Logs: 1 0 
Tincture is made of Vitriol and an Infuſion 


tain the . 


— in Paralytic Caſes, eſpecially vi p 
eaſe las | the —— Cauſe, » ji 
Fields or damp Houſe. Fhus ſome Sack-fulls c 
ties r 929 760 
which the Patient lies, being ſufficiently covert —. 
and other warm Cloaths;tillhe has n 2 


Remedy is good fur the Nheumatiſm, Sciat 


cording to Miller, vi. 


0 5 


ALO 


ago viridi, C. B. The long-leav'd Alder. 
ub conis lieulis membranacers rubris donata. 


was found in a Meadow near Longlest; but is 
apr _—_ whether it is a diſtin Species, or ſome 


Co Variety. Miller. 
"hich is alſo called Alnus, is the 
pother TIve, Gde. Preneule, Volck. Flor. Nor. 


"a 
Tui int. 19s Elem. EY 49 cg Ind. A. 2. 
= Cat. Gif. 66. Rupp» Flor 4. Buxb. 116. 


Anus nigra bacciftra 0 on, ah 240. Rait 
5445 — — yy Fran ula, Ger. 1286. Emac. 


r. Pin. 4. Alnus nigra bacciſera, 7. B. 1. 506. C. B. 


| Hiſt. 2. 1604. Chab. 45. Merc. Bot, 1 Pays. 
1 Fai — tra nigra vilgaris, Jonf. Dendr. 435 


LACK ALDER- TREE. Dak. 
dis Tree — 4 ws to any great Bigneſs, but ſhoots 
into many ſmall Branches, covered with a reddiſh brown 
it bears broad roundiſh, but ſharp-pointed Leaves, about 
"oſs of the Leaves of the Peat-tree, ſmooth, and full 
ins. " The Flowers grow on the younger Branches, on 
r Part next the Trunk, ſeveral together, at the ſet- 
"yy the Leaves, being ſmall and white ; and are ſuc- 
| by fmall round Berries, about as big as Juniper Berries, 
at firſt, then red, and when ripe, blackiſh, full of a 
Ih Juice, of a bitter Taſte, and having two flat Seeds 
ery The black Alder grows in moiſt thick Woods, 
brnſey and Hampflead Woods, and er in May ; 
uit is ripe in September. 
mner Bark of this Tree (which is of a yellow Colour, 
s the Spittle like Rhubarb) purges ſerous and bilioſe 
ſmartly, and is commended for the Dropſy 
ndice ; it ought to be corrected with proper Aro- 
c elbe it will tans eruel Griping and Vomiting : Beater 
Mortar, and mix'd with Vinegar, it is accounted very 
o the Teck, the _ "nals with the * 
Ch ds uſed. Miller Bot. Of. 
| Species of thi Alder, 9, to Mt lier, are 
gula rugofiore & _— Tourn. Berry-bearing 
vitha er and rougher 
paula montana pumila — . fubrotumo. Tourn. 
lountain rocky Berry der, with 4 round Leaf. 
Nals montana pimila 2 fene, folio oblongo. Tourn. Low 
an cocky Berry-bearing Alder, with an bag Leaf. 


{= rae Alder, che round Riff Leaf, eom- 
lled the — Cherry, 
VE, a Plant thus named, | 
Abe is like a Squill, only bigger, and witk fatter 
obliquely ſtriated, It has a tender Stall, red in the 
\ and not unlike the Anthericus. The bell comes front 
but it grows alſo in u, the? the Leaves only of this 
fe uſed for unglutinating of Wounds E © be 
even the Juice of it; nd fir tak 
like the greater Houſeleek. 4 — the alk, — 
dell is ripe, for the ſake of the Juiee; others cut the 
for the ſame Purpoſe, Sometinws' the Juice is found 
[to the Pant like a Tear; on which account it is uſual 
a Pavement round it, yn Shy hems ure erp den 
the Bank, We are told: that in Fudea, above 
t is of a metalline Nature; but is the Sore 
being the blackeſt and moiſteſt. {This aft Circum- 
T 1 ey es” 
i of an inſpiſſating, ſing; and gently warming 
le ivuſeful for many —— vo but prinei 
* is is moſt the the hl wo the ing of that 
th from being hu to the Stomach in "ai; 
- Pa me — Doſe is a Dram; but in 
n of the Stomach tis u ufaal to give the Meaſure of 
(about 4 Dram) in one ſixch of a Pint of warm 
a fl or tlires times a Day, at proper Intervals, 
in The-higheſt purging Doſe is three 
5 i. works the better for making a Meal after take“ 
1 finiſhes what be tas to-f "it, in aſcribing the 
o ia es ou have in Di wrides. Plin, Lib. 27. 


ve bus a hick fr Leaf, like 
the , 4 4 
Wi, and * on e Sil, On bo 
kd obliquely are hers and there ſome blunt Prickles; 
To vel, and ſeem broken; It ſends up 4 Stel 
oe, rang Stalk of this A/þBodel; aecbrding to 
geber Sed the tc e he 
means ſtrong Scent; and a very bitter Taſte; It 
wich runs me the Earth, like 


begann, and extraordinary fat and ab rich; irt 


Juice is exported; ige 400 in ue 
10 pogo cy Places 4 175 leaps = ee 


— 


virens, folio rigide ſubrotunds. Hort. Eltham, 


*3 not yield its J uice- freely and N but 


AL O 


is excellent for conglutinating of Wounds, if bruiſed, and ap- 
plied to the ſame. 

There are two Kinds of this Juice; one ſandy, which feems 
to be the Dregs or Droſs of the pureſt Sort ; e other reſer- 
by the Liver. Chuſe the fat, and unadulterated, which is 


of Gravel, ſhining, , yellowiſh, friable, reſembling the 
Liver; eaſily moiſtened, of an intenſe Bitterneſs ; but re- 


| je the Black, and hard to break, Some adulterate it with 


Gum-Arabic, " which may be diſcover'd by the Taſte, and its 
coming ſhort of the Bitterneſs and ſtrong Smell of the true ; 
and alſo in that it will not crumble to Duſt between the Fingers. 
Some will mix Acacia with it. 

As to its Virtues, it is an Aſtringent, procures Sleep, dries, 
condenſes, looſens the Belly, and cleanſes the Stomach, The 
Doſe is two Cochlearia in cold Water, or Water heated 
Milk-warm. It ſtops ſpitting or vomiting of Blood, and purges 
off the Yellow Jaundice, if taken to the Quantity of half 2 
Dram or a Dram in Water. Swallowed with Rein; 
drank in Water or clarify'd Honey, it looſens the Belly. be 
Weight of three Drams is a complete Purge. Mixed with 
other Cathartics, it renders them leſs incommodious to the 
Stomach. The dry Powder fprinkled ſ:ro7a9ty, accordin 
to the Scholiaſt, for entre dis] on Wounds, coriglhttinang 
them, and heals and cicatrizes Ulcers. It has a peculiar Virtue 


in Exulcerations of the Padenda, and heals the torn Prepuces 
of Boys. Mix'd in ſweet Wine, it cures the Condyloma, and 
Fiſſures of the Arms. It flops the Flux of Blood from the 
Hæmorrhoids, cicatrizes Pieryok a, and takes off the livid Marks 
of Bruiſes and Blows in the ne being mixed with Honey. 
It mollifies the Ronghneſs of ſore Eyes, * the Itching of the 
Canthi. Mixed with Vinegar and Oil of Roſes, and the Fore- 
head and Temples anointed therewith, it mitigates the -Pain of 
the Head ; — mixed with Wine, puts a Stop to the Shedding 
of the Hairs, With Wine and Honey, it is — for the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Tonſils, Gums, and the other Parts belonging to 
the Mouth. When uſed in a Collyrium, it is roaſted in 4 
clean white earthen Saucer, and flirr'd with a Spoon, till it be 
equally and thoroughly done. It is uſual to waſh Aloes, by 
which the ſandy Part ſinks to the Bottom, and is ſet aſide as 
uſeleſs; and the reft, which is of a very fat and ſmooth Sub- 
ſtance, is reſerved for Uſe,  Dieſcoriges, Lib. 3. Cap. 25. 

Aloes is no violent Purger ; is v Fiendly ie to the Stomach 

like Wormwood. Two ydromel are a Doſe; i 
urges Bite and Phlegm. It may be taken every Day after 
upper; for it paſſes off the Stomach, without diſturbing the 
Concoction of the Food, and cauſes no Thirſt, but excites an 
Appetite, Bruife your Alves, and with the Juice of Cabbage 
make it into Pills, of the Size of a Chich-pea or Bean, of 
which you may take two or three at a time, as Neceſſity ſhall 
mp Y6u may alſo make it into Pills with Reſin, or cla- 
rify'd Honey, eſpecially for thoſe who cannot well endure its 
Bitterneſs. It is proper alſo to be mixed with Scammòôny, ot 
ws pe Cathartic, which i is ſubje& to lower the Spirits, | 
N for er ons Yellow Famnddite: Pains in 
the Liver, Nauſea, and Crude ties. It is as proper for Women 
as Men, arid would be a v | fit Purge for Children, were it 

not for its Exceſs in Bitterneſs, which Children cannot endure; 
Orib. Mad. Coll. Lib, 7. Cap. 27. mY Epheſias, a os 
de Med. Purg. 

* 5 is excellent for Ulcers, that are difficult to be cica- 

Zed; eſpeciall 24.7 thoſe” in the Pudenz, and about ſhe us. 
6555 Synop. Cap. 11. 

Aloes — not orgs the whole Body, but is a fine gentle 
Cleanſer of the h, Belly, and keene, from Bye and 
Exctemetits. For this' Reason, "it is | NE to ſuch as = 
their Heads affe&ted with colticoat VA 125 from A 
as it catries off thie Seeds, and deſtr 4 _ Di 
order. On the fanie Account i Tix be ch br are 
troubled with fore Eyes, or are ſubje& to 4 Diynefs of the 
Mouth and Tongue, Kenn a * t Bile, or are afflicted 
with the Heart- burn, Naiifea, or any weakening Diſorder. It 
is a9 given to ſuch as art wr ono fr pale, and want Eva- 
euation, when a Clyfter, for ſome Reaſons, catinot properly 
be adintnifterd; The Boſe is'two Dratts in a fin t 


may be taken every Day, either in the * or 
after Supper. Pound! tie Aloe; and! jake it u — "of 
che Sts of a Chich-pea, with the Juice of the Citron, 


ar, for winv of that, with ths Juice of. T 15 5 — | 
th urpentirie clarify” on 

tb be ſwallewyedd Hydrom el, or 4 ER. of the fame ſhould 

be taken irhme lf ar 8 N g Medicines attract, Ike 4 


Cupping glu, the Cauſes and Sede of Donal, 58 = 
. 


Pier. Bom. 3. Cop. 2h. e, Bhat Age 
T0 — 4 Bi, 25 26 e Aloes RE, : 
I 7 ts the Alien 1 8 5 


ir otfly evacuates the Bully of che Exttements. 
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AL O 


cannot endure its Bitterneſs, it is prepar'd in Pills. Egineta, 


Lib. 7. Cap. | 
Madins 4 generally hurtful to the Stomach; and for this 
Reaſon, all Cathartics ought to have a Mixture of Aloes. Celſus 
Lib. 2. Cap. 12. P. 92. E. | 
Sabr, and ſay, 


Arabians call Aloes in their Language 


that the Sabr Al Socothori, that is, the Aloes of Zocatra, excels 


what they call Schegeri and Hadramuthi, or the Aloes that 
ws in the Countries of Scheger and Hadramuth. Herbelot 
ibl. Ortent. Art. Socothorab. | | 
Edriffi ſays, That the, Aloes of Zocotra excels all others; 
and that Alexander the Great, being informed by Ariſtotle, of 
the Virtues of this Plant, tranſported the Inhabitants of the 
Iland to Arabia and Ethiopia, and ſettled a Colony of Greeks 
in their Room, whom he charged with the Cultivation of the 
Aloe. 
The Inhabitants gather the Leaves in Juh, and boil them 
in great Kettles to get out the Juice, which, after boiling, re- 


mains at the Bottom; this they take out, and ſe it in 
other Veſſels to the Heat of the Sun, during the Dog days. 


Herbelot Bibl. Orient. Art. Sabr. 

The Plants from which the Aloes, commonly uſed in Medi- 
cine, are procur'd, are 

1. Aloe Offic. J. B. 3. 696. Chab. 541. Aloe, C. B. Pin. 286. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1195. «iſt. Oxon. 2. 414. Tourn. Inſt. 366. 
Elem. Bot. 294. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 128. Hort. Beaum. 6. 
Herm. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 16. Aloe Dioſcoridis, Colum. Ecph. 
1. 40. Aloe u & aliorum, Sloan. Cat, Jam. 15. 
Hift. 1. 245. Alte vera vulgaris, Munt. Alcod. 17. Aloe 
vulgaris, five ſempervivum marinum, Ger. Emac. 507. Park. 
Theat. 149. Caraguata Bra ſilienſibus, 3 7. Cara uata 
tertia, Piſon; Ed. 1658. 8 . KAadanaku vel Catevala, Hort. 
Mal. 11. 7. Tab. 3 COMMON ALOES. 1 

It grows in both Indies. The Leaves are the uſeful Part of 
the Plant; and the inſpiſſated Juice of the Barbados Aloe, is 
called the Officinal Alves. This is ſometimes of a ſhining Black, 
ſometimes nearly of a Liver-colour, of a ftrong Smell, and 
extremely bitter. It is brought to us from Barbados in large 
Gourds. The Leaves are commended againſt Burns. T 
"Sl Juice has the ſame Virtues as the Succotrine Ales. 

ale. | 

2. Ale Guineenfis Caballina vulgari ſimilis, ſed tota maculata, 
Cammel. Prazlud. Bot. 40. HORSE-ALOES. 

The inſpiſſated Juice is uſed ; the impure, blackiſh, droſſi 
Part of which is called Aloe Caballina ; the purer Part, which 
is of a Liver-colour, is the Aloe Hepatica. | 
I The above-named Author calls this Species Caballina, be- 
cauſe the Leaves, when broken, ſhed a Juice like the Horſe 
Aloes. Dale. ; 8 p 

. Aloe Succotrina, Offic. Aloe Succotrina anguſtifolia ſpi- 
naſa, flare es, Breyn, Prod. 2. 12. Hort. Amſt. 1. 91. 
Commel. Prælud. Bot. 40. Aloe Indiæ Orientalis ſerrata, frue 
Suctotrina vera, floribus fbæniceis, Hort. Beaum. 5. Aloe 
Americana ſerrata, floribus coccineis, Parad. Bat. Prod. 306. 


An Aloe Americana Anonæ foliis, floribus ſuave rubentibus, ex 


codice Bentingiano, P. P. Tab. 240. Fig. 4. SUCCOTRINE 
ALOES. Wy 5 
It differs from the Horſe Ales only in Purity, as ſome 
think. It has not only a purging, but a heating 2nd drying 


Quality. It opens: Obſtructions, clears the Paſſages, provokes 


the Hæmorrboids and Menſes, ſtrengthens the Stomach, kills 
and expels Worms, and purges bilious and phlegmatic Hu- 
The Root of the comman Alves is pretty thick, runnin 
deep into the Ground, not much divided, but with fevers 
Fibres about it. It has many „ narrow, thick, fat and 
juicy Leaves, roundiſh on the Outſige, and hollow on the In; 
the outer Leaves incloſing the . inward; they are prickly about 
the Edges, and iinted, of a whitiſh green Colour; from 


a the Top into ſeveral Branches, on which grow many 
Botde-like Flowers, of one ſingle wut Ghar Leaf, divided 
at the End into hve Segments, of a yellowiſh white Colour; 
each Flower being followed by a cylindrical Seed-yeſlel, di- 
vided. into three Parts, and F Yor Seed. It grows in 
Spain, Iialy, and the ef- Indies, Of this Plant is made the 

lees Hepatica of the Shops, or the Barbados Aloes, which is 


ariſes two or three Foot high, divided 


brought over to us in Gourds, of a Liyer-colour, and a very | 


nauſeous Scent. It is made by gently prefiing the Leaves 
pluck d from the Roots, ſtroaking downwards ; by which 
the bitter Juice, which is contain'd in particular Veins, drops 
into Veſlcls ſet under; and having flood. all Night, the thin 
Liquor is pour'd, off, and the Sediment is dry'd and harden'd 


„The Ales Succotrma is made the ſame way, but. 8 
oth 72 of this Plant 5 vir. 4 Juccotrina ſpine a "TY 


* 70, Breyn, Proj rom. 2. 1 Aloe vera minor, 


wore neatly made, hearing xed Flowers, in, Form 


SS 4 
* 


SY oo ns 


elbe, flre yur 
ent 2h 7. This is a leſſer Plant, fuller of Leaves, 
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like the other, but leſs. The Al2zs made of this Spec; 
over from the Eqgf-Indies in Skins; the beſt bein ag 
Iſland of Succotra. It is blacker, more ſhining mae in 
and when 'powder'd, of a fine yellow Colour SY | 
together after it is powder'd, — of but little Smell Pt toc 
Pr, to the other. * » 0 Uy 
is a purgin icine much in Uſe 6. i 
ficial to cold moiſt. Conſtitutions; it is nod 2 el bay 
itſelf, unleſs now-and-then to Children for the Wan R 
a main Ingredient in moſt of the officinal Pill; 9 1 
Species Hieræ Picre ; it is accounted a good Stomach, 
uſeful to carry off tough and ſlimy Humours wal | 
and good to mix with Steel to promote the menſſrul J 
Outwardly, it is ſerviceable in freſh Wounds, 2 50 
br * owder — ut in them; it is alſo mud 
other Ingredients, and laid to Childrens WY 
Worms, 4 | | Navels g f 
flicinal Preparations from Aloes, are, Alte 
de Aloe lota and Aleephangine. Miller Bot. * * 
Miller enumerates thirty - ſeven different Sorts of Aly 
The Succotrine Aloes grows in Zocatra, an Ilan 
Streights of Babel Mandel, where they formerly — 
Aloes by expreſſing the Leaves, and then letting the cn 
uice N = 5 * till an oily Subſtance mie f 
This Subſtance they took off, and 
Confiſtence of an Extratt. | r 
TheSuccotrine and Hepatic Aloes are both very go 
but they rarefy the Blood, and therefore cauſe Hana 
and other undeſign'd Evacuations, to thoſe who are iid 
them. This Medicine ought” therefore never to be g 
Women with Child, or to thoſe who are ſubject to pia 
Again, Aloes, after its purgative Effect is over, is contin 
and therefore to ſuch Perſons as are inclined to he af 
Caſſia is preferable. The Doſe is from four Grains l 
Dram. The reſinous Part, extracted by Spirit of Wi, 
purge violently ; and the gummy Part, extracted by Way 
a good Vulnerary, eſpecially in Ulcers of the Blade 
Kidneys. The Tincture of Myrrh and Alves is uſed u 
vent Mortification in Wounds. Geoffrey. 
Tho' Aloes does not belong to the Claſs of draft 
tives, it has Strength enough to be ſufficiently cath 
uſes to excite vehement Commotions in the Maſs of 1 
ſo that a few Grains are enough for a Doſe. But if t 
ſolved in Water, Rain-water, for Inſtance, and boiled 
ſiderable time, its cathartic Virtue is weakened, ſo thti 
no Effect at all, except the Doſe be augmented. þ 
wa Phyfico-Chy. Lib. 2. : i 
axative Preparations of Aloes, both the Hepatic al 
cotrine, are Remedies of great Efficacy, provided thei 
by proper Methods, be freed from its foreign volatile a 
ureous Principle, and ftript of the Reſin which coi 
es to the Coats of the Inteſtines. Theſe Preparatun 
be adminiſtered in ſmall Doſes, and mix'd with bitter In 
and mild balfamic Ingredients. For this Reaſon thePiby 
were perhaps caſually found out by Becherus, and wil 
cording to his Method, ought to be prepar'd of the del 
cannot be too highly commended, becauſe they gra 
the Belly, and e the Tone of the Inteſtines, wie 
ened by any Diſtemper, to ſuch a Degree, that ode 
tives would be prejudicial to them. And tho theſe 
duce no conſiderable Effects upon robuſt Conſſituim 
People of plethoric Habits, yet their Virtues are 1 
derable, and exert themſelves very ſpeedily in Conti 
turally weak, or ſuch as have been extenuated b/® 
and in Women who are either in Child-bed, or who, thy 
F ault of the Womb, have their menſtrual Diſchap 


4 


irregular manner, They are likewiſe proper for con 
evacuating crude ms 4 when the Digeſtion of to 
are recovering of a Fit of Sickneſs happens to be bh 
are alſo beneficial to thoſe who labour under pe 
Diſorders, whoſe Stomachs perpetually throw up acl 
ties. Preparations of Aloes, on the other hand, 4 
without a proper Corrector, or in large Doſes, p** 
into a quick Motion; for which Reaſon, pletbar 
ſuch as are 1 wrought upon, or ſuch as ae ſup k 
charges of Blood, ought altogether to abſtain from! ] 
cauſe all aloetic Preparations have this peculiar vt 
attending them, that they excite very painful Hr 
and drive the Rlood towards the Region of the % | 
contain'd in the Pelvis. But beſides the Fils % 
there are others not to be defrauded of their Wor 
ed from Uſe, in which Aloes is made up wir % 
lagredagy;) foch 49.66 ibis Tortres 4. 
Alecophangine, the Marocaſtina, Pilula d d. | 
2 woe,” Solonander. Ale. Medic. Ratins 4 
Lom. 3. Seet.'2, Cab. 85. ET” 
: The Author Pe. 6 added the Pil. Raf ! 7 
F * EEE „ 4 
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llc; in his Treatiſe of Purgatives, conſiders Aloes 


| ht to be pure, tranſparent, bitter, and 
AT = 7 is reckon'd among the moderate Pur- 


, Anal ſis by Extraction, it app 
| hh_ 8 ſcarce half the Quantity of Re- 
ul hurous Matter, and about a third more of a ſa- 
— han the Hepatic. As for the Horſe-Aloes, it is 


U e t . . * 
ops" contains ſo much Earth in Proportion to its 
9 


ts, that it deſerves not to be regarded. 22 
— — Proportion of the Principles of the Succotrine 


| reſinous Part of Aloes, contrary to other Ca- 
jy d with Reſin, is little or nothing Purgative ; the 
ine, which has the leaſt of that Reſin, has been always 
d to the Hepatic for inward Uſes; and, on the con- 
the Hepatic, which has more of it, excels as much the 
on account of its external Uſefulneſs, for cleanſing of 
js, and cloſing the Lips of recent Cuts, &c. M. Bou uc 
t. in that reſpect, to the natural Balſams. Tis plain 
that theſe Effects are the natural Reſult of the reſi- 


balſamic Parts. | 
* of Alves are very active, and corrode the Extre- 


if the Veins, where the Fibres are fineſt, whence pro- 
me Therefore it highly concerns us, that the 
art, which wants to be reſtrain'd by the reſinous, be 
ted from it; and yet this is the Caſe in ſeveral Pre- 
is of Aloes, when they have not been made by ſkilful 
- They have rejected the reſinous Part, as too groſs, 
dd for nothing, becauſe it kept at the Bottom of the 
M. Boulduc aſſures us, that he has been ſeveral 
Witneſs to the fatal Effects of a free Uſe of Elixir 
dati, and all Preparations of Aloes, which have either 
made, or taken to Exceſs. | 
Brulduc is ſo far from approving a Separation of the 
from the ſaline Part of Aloes, that, on the contrary, 
d have them more ſtrictly united by the Mediation of 
i, ſuch as the Salt of Tartar. We are not only to 
ature under Diſorders by Remedies, but lend her our 
Hand in the Remedies themſelves. Hi. de Acad. 
Sciences, 1708. 


- 


Atozs Ros Ar A, Roſated Aloes. 


of bright Succotrine Aloes in Powder, four Ounces; 
the depurated Juice of Damaſk Roſes, one Pint ; and 
eſt them together over a gentle Heat, till the ſuper- 
dus Humidity is exhaled, and the Remainder is of a 
Conſiſtence for Pills, S. A. | 


is ordered, in the Auguſtane Diſpenſatory, to be done 
nes over; and in the Phermacepaia Regie it is di- 
Fith an Addition of Diagrydium, and Reſin of Scam- 
but that is now rejected. The ſame Diſpenſatory alſo 


of them all, and the only one, that is now uſed in 


rur x r ALOE Lor A, Pills of waſhed Aloes, 


of Aloes, diſſolved in the Juice of Roſes, and again 
Pillated, one Ounce ; of the Troches of Azatic, three 
* of Maſtich, two Drams; Syrup of Damaſk 
r — Quantity; to make into a Maſs for 


is, in the Auguſtane Diſpenſato 40 che Ti 
uguſta ry, under the Title of 
* Abe td incerti Authoris, with the Addition of half 

the Species . dulcis. It hath ſtood alſo 


un Manner in the College Diſpenſatories down to the 


Anno Zwelfer finds Fault with the Title, becauſe 
o be 2 be aid in this Proceſs, nor indeed in any 
2 Then and directs the Aloes Roſata to be uſed 
bes, in re are many other Compoſitions in this Form 
22 Mt, the A and other 2 as 
Wag: th ich, from Nicolaus hyrepſius; but 
| Din. fear amongft the preſent Officinals. 
ory. 5 | 
EDARIA o athartic compound Medicines, ſo called 
; 5 2 77 Ingredient. *. V : 
of Philogrizs, gently purging with Honey of 


* 


of Aloe f Ut oF Sa Renee 
rum, Fan, Ounces; of Coſtus, Spikenard, Carpo- 
I); one Ounce: of N : N. N 
n, f =nce ; of Agaric, four Drams; of Saf- 
— N 0 the Tops of Centaury, four Scruples ; 
hymum . Oumces; Juice of Roſes, four Ounces ; 


vt, 5 var Scruples ; of Xylobalſamum, fix Sctu- 


, that 


tic Aloes, might well be the Cauſe of their different 


otter, with Infuſion, of Violets ; but this is the moſt 


| Which hath alſo rejected that Species out of the Num- 


ers of Juncus odoratus, each one Ounce; 


* one Ounce; of Rheum, eight Scruples ; of 


AL O 
mn of Maſtich, eight Seruples. Make them into an 


lectuary with Honey of Roſes, and let the Doſe be ac- 
cording to the Strength of the Patient. 


Another of the ſame, gently purging without any manner 


of Trouble, and good for Pains in the ſoints and Loins, but 
1 for the Sciatica, and opening Obſtructions of the 
ver. 5 


Take of Iſium, ( ſuppoſed to be the black Chameleon) eight 

Scruples; of Agaric, four Drams ; of Aloes, two Ounces ; 
of Spikenard, eight Scruples ; of Flowers of Juncus Odo- 
ratus, eight Scruples ; of Saffron, four Scruples ; of Caſſia, 
ſixteen Scruples ; of Coſtus, eight Scruples ; of Carpo- 
balſamum, eight Scruples; of Honey of Roſes, three 
Ounces and eight Scruples. Bruiſe them, and make them 
into Pills with the Honey of Roſes, of which give five 
after Supper, every Day, or every other Day, as you 
pleaſe. It is a Detergent of the Stomach and Joints, 
and chiefly purges Phlegm. You may dine and ſup during 
the taking of them as uſual. 


Another, that purges both Phlegm and Bile. 


Take of the Tops of Wormwood bruiſed and ſtrained, and 
of Aloes very finely powdered, each one Ounce ; and 
with the Juice of Spurge, eſpecially the Myrtle-Spurge 
make into Pills of the Bigneſs of a Kidney-bean, of which 
give three at a time. 


Aloedarium from Philagrius, purging Bile and Phlegm. 


Take of the Medulla, or inner Subſtance, of the Colocyn- 
this, Aloes, Scammony, each five Drams; Juice or 
Tops of Wormwood, five Drams, ;. with the Juice of 
Cabbage make them into Pills, of the Bigneſs of a Chich- 
pea, and give one-anid-twenty at a time to adult Perſons. 


Another, approved by long Experience, which purges three 
Humours. | | ER: | 
Take of Aloes, Epithymum, 8 each two Drams 3 
of Colocynthis, Agaric, each one Dram; make them 
into Pills with the Juice of Cabbage, and give fifteen at a 
time. | 


Another, made in the City of Tyre, 


Take of Scammony, two Ounces ; of Aloes, one Dum ; 
of Maſtich, Bdellium, Pepper, Wormwood, each one 


Dram; make them into Pills with the Juice of Citrons, 


and the Rind of the ſame, and give ſeven or nine at à 
time. If you would have theta work ſmartly, ' give the 
Weight of four Scruples and a half, or more, 


The Aloedarium of Oribaſrus. | Z a 
This is chiefly deſign'd for ſore Eyes, and principally purges 
black and yellow Bile, | : - DINE 


Take of Scammony, one Ounce; Rind of black Hellebore, 
one Ounce; Sal Ammoniac, one Dram; Root of All- 
heal, three Drams ; Pepper, Penyroyal, each one Dram; 

make them up with Water into Pills like a Grecian Bean, 


and give ſeven of them at a time, fo as they weigh nearly 


one and a Scruple. 5 
Another of Oribaſius. 


Take of Aloes two Outices, of Spikenard, Afarabacta; 
M aaſtich, Saffron, Xylobalſamum, each fix Drams; of 


* make them into Pills of the Size of a Vetch, with a De- 
| — of Penyroyal, and give twenty-one for a Doſe. 


cutes Quattan Agues. They may alſo bè made up 


with boiled Honey, Atius Tetrabib. 1. Serm. 3. C. 
105. oc. 7 1 ' | 4 gy 5 Pb vs 


ALOFEL, according to Rulandus, of ALOFEL, according. 
to John/an,” a Cloth made uſe of to cover a Veſſel, + + 
ALOGOS, AH, is an Adverb, uſed frequently when any 
thing is ſaid to happen without ſafficient Reaſon or Cauſe: Thus 
when a Fever diſappears without any critical Evacuation, Hip- 
potrates ſays it is refoly'd days; without ſufficient Reaſon, 
and in this Caſe is ſubject to # Relapfſmmmee.. 
ALOGOTROPHIA, Ax reis, from dοπ , diſpro- 
portionate, and pte, to nouriſh. ' Unequal or diſproportion d 
8 Nourſhment, as when, fo? Example, in the Rickets, one Part 
receives a greater Degree of Nouriſhment than another. 
"ALOHAR, ALoroe, 'ALosoRoe, or Aosor. Quick- 
/\Glver: My 7 0 0 nl ae the ode rtent ag” Dah 
"Pee 


* 


Caffia, twelve Drams ; of Epithymum, twelve Dramis; 
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ALolbEs. Aloe paluſtris, OMe. Mont. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 132. Aloe paluſtris, C. 


| 3b. Abider, 
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2386. 
Johr. Hod. Bot. PI. gn. Aloe froe Aixoon ele. 55 B. 
787. Chab. 567, Militaris aizordes, Ger. 677. Emac. 825. 
Bak Hiſt. 2. 1324. Merc. Bot. 2, 26. Phyt. Brit. 75. Mer. 
Pin. 77. Stratites, froe militaris Aizoides, Park. Theat. 1249. 
Hitt. Gen. . 618. Stratiotes folits Aer, ſemins longo, 
Gundelſh. ap. Johr. Raii Synop. 3. = Stratiotes aquaticus 
«lgicus, Bod. in Theoph. 436. ATER ALOES, or, 
FRESH WATER SOLDIER. Date. Ave 
It has Leaves like the Aloe, but ſhorter and ſmaller, and 
ſurrounded with ſhort Riff Prickles, with Pods between them, 
like Crabs- claws, which opening, produce white three-Jeav'd 
Flowers, very much reſembling thoſe of Frog-bit (Morſus 
Rane, Dale) and bearing ſmall yellow Chives. Its Roots con- 
fiſt of long, round, white Fibres, very like long Earth-worms, 
or the bigger Harp- ſtrings, which from a ſhort Head, when 


te 
- 


1 
* 

* 
N 


the Plant puts forth Leaves, ſhoot down towards the Bottom 
of the Water, but ſeldom reach it. | 
Fibres, which run obliquely, and propagate it after the man- 
ner of Frog-bit. - | oe 

It grows jn flow Streams, and Lakes of Standing-waters, 
and is often found in large Ditches by Marſhes, with moſt of 
its Leaves and Flowers above Water, the reſt of the Plant 
being hid under jt. | | # 

his Herb, in the Ille of Ely; flowers in June and July, and 

ſometimes in Auguſt. | 1 
Ie Fibres, with which it is furniſh'd inſtead of Roots, are 
ſhewn by knaviſh Mountebanks to old Women for Worms, 
in a Val full of Water, to make them look the bigger, the 


; Cheats pretending they have brought them away from their 


Patients, by Virtue of their Medicines. Raz Fft. Plant. 
"Pak Herb is uſed, being accounted among the Vulneraries. 
- q * W | ; ON 0 
ALOPECES, (Lat. Yulpes) Muſcles of the Loins, the only 
b ones of the Back, which grows to the Loins, otherwiſe called 
| Jia, Ploai, and by ſome revezwuirepee, (read, alſo reveguirpts, 
2 which ſome ſubſtitute rspeqi7pss) Rufus Ephefins, Lib. 1. 
Gan. 20. b . a. R 
| ALOPECIA. A Diſtem 
3 _ or. moſt of the Hair falling eff. It is deriv'd from dung, a 
3 Fox, becauſe this Animal is faid to be very ſubject to a Diſtem- 


- 
— 


per which reſembles it. * 
| The Antients, amongſt whom the Diſorder ſeems to have 
been more common than it is amongſt us, have been pretty 


8 ** from _ _ 1 ſhall ergy ins Lawn with inſerting 
his Abridgment, -after having given the Sentiments of Celſau. 

._. There are two Kinds of Areas, in both which it is _ 

_ fpr the outer Skin to grow dead, and the Hairs firſt to wither, 

. Ad then fall off; and if the Part be wounded, a thin Blood 

. illues out, of a ſcetid Smell, Both Areas in ſome are of 

A quicker, in others, of flower Growth; the worſt is, what 

condenſes and pinguifies the Skin, and renders it quite bare and 


ſmooth. 4 
That called dawrixia,- Alopecia, ſpreads itſelf under any 


Figure, and affects the Beard as well as the Head; the other, 
which, from its reſembling 


a Serpent, is called opiao:ss, Ophi- 


again ſpread over 
* Carrot). 
every Day 


. .Celſurs, Lib. 6, Cap. 4- : GA 1 
e. Of the Arorzcia and OrnI A616. 


— 
* * 
* 


— — 
* 
4 * 
> 4 


: 


* 
3 
* 


Beſides theſe, it has other 


attended with Baldneſs, all 


long in their Accounts of this Diſeaſe: But as Sennertus has 


Humours. Among other Cau 


. the Skin is « 


| the 


and. little the 
s. It tien of which, the Hairs which are left, are © 
and the Skin gently rubbed ; and mw 
Hates allo, when grow 
what kind of Humour is the Cauſe of 


Slaves, who were affected with 
— ia, Were ſold at a lower 
e 


Wbecber the Alopecia or Ophiaſis be not) " 
thors are divided in their Sentiments. C 
that the Ophiaſis is Hoger cured than the Alopr- 


ENS 
But KS 

often goes off of i 
in Adults, indeed in any Age, 


AL O 


However theſe AﬀeQtions differ a8 leaſt in Figure, 
pecia has no determinate Form, but, 


Serpent, ſometimes from the Back-part of aan 
Sides, as far as the Ears, and of F Breatth oo 
Fingers; ſometirnes it paſſes by the Ears, and eg 
creeping like a Serpent, to the very Forehead. Rege 8 
Ophiaſis there ſeems to be more Malignity in the oe, 
not only the Roots of the Hairs, but the Cutiele l 
roded as far as theſe Roots reach. From what has lan 
the Alopecia and Ophiaſis may be defined, a Deda 
Hairs of the Head, which Iays whole Places tend 
and owes its Riſe to a deprav*d and corrupted umme 
corrodes the Roots of the Hairs. | 
The Author of the Treatiſe, De Medicameni; fac 
bilibus, reckons Alopecia and Ophiaſis among the ag 
which change the Colour of the Hair. - But we ouph 
Notice, that this Alteration is not a Property of that 
of the Hair, which occaſions Areas ; but the Change 
lour in the Hair either precedes the Alopecia and ON 
when the Hairs from a vitiated Nutriment firſt ty 
and afterwards fall off; or this Alteration happens 
Alopecia and Ophiafis. For when the Hain ſri 
upon theſe Areas, or bare Spots, they appear white d 
as white Hairs uſe to grow upon the healed Spot of x 
in the galled Back of a Horſe, which owe their Ca, 
vitious Nutrition, and the Tenderneſs of the Skin, 
hinted alfo by Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 1. where he oben 
the Ophiaſis only the Hair of the Head ; bu 
pecia extends itſelf to the very Beard. | 
_ The Cauſe of both Affections is a depraved and x 
RCs of ſome Kind 8 Ae the Rood 
airs; tho? generally proceed from a ſalt Pr 
or putref * — Galen, De Diff. Sympt. ol 
that theſe Maladies are the r deprand 
tion of the Skin of the Head. The Reaſon why fond 
K e at other times an Ophiaſis, are | 
the ai ſometimes leave a ſtrait, ſometimes a crook 


Hairs becomes u 
Dee 
er 3 in the 

— oe mats Con Y are the Heat of the l 
Head, and eſpecially a Fault in the firſt and ſeconi Cu 
nr | 
Infirmity is incident to all Ages, but eſpecially to 
and fucceeds the Tinea, Achores, and Favi. 1 
| e this Difeaſe is — 5 8 
malignant Cauſes, among which Galen, 4 
Loc. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. accounts eating of Muſhrooms 
they contribute much to the generating of vitiom u 
this Kind, wet 
the Pox, which alſo corrodes the Roots of the Hain; 


malignant and ious Diſt may have 
Effet, | . 2 1 


The Alopecia is diſtinguiſh'd from the OpbaglIf 
of its Area, and in that it occaſions only a Tung 
Hair, whereas in the Ophiaſis not only the Hain f. 
excoriated, and changes its 
ing whiter, ſometimes paler, or blacker ; 
? The Alopecia and Ophiai dif from the Tint 
f * n | er 8 0 
N the Excoriation in the Skin in vie 
1 n it is healed, the Hairs grow again; * 
Excoriation and Exulceration are deeper, and the A 
r 
As to 0 uſes, 
be known by the Colour of the Skin ; for the bu 


4 


* 


there are other 

hat Humour abou in * 
A. e 

ing to the Nature of the wean 
this Aﬀes 

artendel n 


off 


may know. 


which varies, acco 


The Alopecia and Ophiaſis, tho” not 
Danger, occaſion Deformity ;, and 
an * 
Price; and," 


Areas are matter of Diſgrace, as giving © 


Celſus and 2 


\ 


2. and Serapion, Lb, 1. . 


„I. | 

to ſpeak chiefly of the Ophials a 

i of d Beef Agr ge 
if the Alopecia 39 1 


* a 
q - 
ſ Pd 
* 7 
1 
14 
* » 5 
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ſeems on all accounts more difficult 

be Rite to a groſſer and more malignant 

+ corrodes not only the Root of the. Hairs, but 
happen in the Alopecia, 


q either © 
more inverers © be remedied ; and the contrary. 


_ the « 
pore ſtubborn t b. with Friction, there is Hope of a 


it does ſo, the eaſier will the Cure be; 
red with Friction, twill be in vain to 


Ir . of Areas is, where the Skin is thick and 
” and abſolutely bald and ſmooth. | _ 

” : and Ophiaſis from a Leproſy, are incurable ; from 
% cal Diſcaſe, are not to be cured, before that Diſtemper 


en f a Cure, when the Extremities of the 
els good Hope ſtanding Heirs, begin to ſend forth Hairs: 
adjoining ſound ones, are leſs perverted from their 


| the . 
e Parts net therefore ſooner reſtored, and begin to 


l State, and are 


, abounds in the whole Body, it is firſt 


- otherwiſe it would — foment 
; ſo if it accompanies the Lues Yenerea, this 
= 1 de — before the other can be removed. 
\ 1 Diſtemperature.of the Viſcera, on which depends the 
don of vitious Humours, is to be rectify d. The an- 
Cauſe. being removed, the continent or immediate 
> This Galen effects by Repellents and 
A: but Care muſt be taken at the ſame time to reſtore 
n toits natural Temperament. 
ten, the whole Body is to be purged by Remedies ac- 
bed to the Nature of the peccant Humour, After 


tle preſcribes an Apophlegmatiſm for Evacuation of 


baC cular, . . 

Cr, while it is yet fluctuating, and in its Be- 
before the Areas are formed, Galen makes uſe of 
nts. Tbis is what Aui ſena alſo adviſes, when he tells, 
Remedies for an Alopecia muſt be ſuch as, by a mode- 
Bringency, ſtrengthen the Skin of the Head, in Septima 
Tuc. 1. Cap. 6. ** Theſe Medicines, ſays he, muſt be 


corroborating and repelling Quality, by which means 
Head may be guarded x the Index of the malignant 
ter.” But where the Alopecia and Ophiaſis are already 


Repellents have no Place, neither in theſe Caſes, nor 


Itch. 5 + 

Areas are already formed, and the Matter —__ in 
„ Digeſtives are to be uſed. Theſe are to be hot in 
ol fine Parts, and not too dry; for if they ſhould be 
ing Nature, they would not only diſcuſs the vitious 


Ky 


nent of the Skin be too hot and dry, as it is in con- 
\teas, cooling and moiftening Medicines are to be in- 
L with the other Topics. 
Remedies which remove the proximate Cauſe of this 
we called ud]aouſug/]ixe, <5 * [See 
kd]. Here, firſt, if any corrupt Hairs ill remain, they 
out either with Tw. or by Dropaciſm ; 
Face muſt be ſhaved with a Razor. Head 
walked with Lye, in which Capillus Veneris, Poly- 
Abrotanum, and ſuch kind of Herbs, have been boiled ; 
Walking, let the Place be rubbed with a Linen Cloth, 
ſoft, nor too dry, till the Skin begins to 
Ich let Topics bs apply*d, ſuch as M Naſtur- 
ic roots of white Lilies, (which laſt are alſo ſaid to 
e. Has after Combuſtions) Rocket ſeed, Nitre, Oil 
Tx, Sulphur, the Powder and Aſhes o 
def Sowbread, of Hellebore, the Seed of Staves-acre, 
and, which are ſtronger than all the reſt, 
and Euphorbium ; thefe laſt, the freſher they are, 


they retain of Acrimony, which they 2 being | 


cxce is to be made of theſe, as ſhall ap ſuited 
and due Application is to be made. For not all the 
- Juſt now enumerated are proper for all Areas, at all 
nal their and. whether more or lefs inve- 
| ach has its proper Seaſon. and Meaſure : To a be- 

llight Diſeaſe, a weak Remedy; to an inveterate 


is Micdicines are beſt accommodated ; to tender Bodies, 


and lla iter gentle Toten; to thoſe. of adu 


te Leaves of Arundo-Graca burnt, four Ounees ; 
bs fin Gad, one Dram; of Mouſe- dung, two 


alen it is two Ounces 2 them j 
8 ; | | m in 
| > indanoine the Parts allot, „ 


* 
9 
, 
* * = 
* of 24% +14 


* 


f theſe Infirmities is grown, 


but alſo What ſhould nouriſh the Hairs. And if the 


w- red ;- 


ALO 


Take of the Aſhes of burnt Reed, Goats Hair burns, 
Maidenhair, Bear's Fat, Tar, Cedar-Turpentine, of cach 
8 equal Quantity. This he calls an admirable Remedy. 

of 


Take of domeſtic Mice burnt, Linen Cloth burnt, Horſes 
Teeth calcin'd, Bear's Fat, Stag's Marrow, Bark of Reed, 
of each equal Parts; of Honey, a ſufficient Quantity; 
make them into an Ointment. - Or, ; 


Take of Euphorbium, Thapſia, Oil of Bays, each two Drams 
Sulphur vivum, Hellebore, each one Dram; Wax, fix 
Drams ; melt them up, and mix them together with Oil 
of Bays, or old Oil, or Tar. This is the ſtrongeſt Medi- 
cine of all, and beſt accommodated to the Diſeaſe, when 
grown inveterate. 


In a more moderate Degree of the Diſtemper, a Remedy 
prepared of Abrotanum, or the Roots of Reed burnt, 
mixed with old Oil, or Oil of Bays, or Tar, will be fuf- 
ficient, Or, 


- Take of Rocket · ſeed, Naſturtium, Nitre, and mix them 
with Oil of Bays, or Tar. Or, which is milder, and 
adapted to Women and Children, 


Take of Abrotanum, the Aſhes of the Root and Bark of 

Reed, Frankincenſe, an equal Quantity; of Bear's Fat, 
and Oil of bitter Almonds, a Sufficiency. Make a Lini- 
ment. If there be Occaſion to make it ſtronger, you 
may add Froth of the Sea, Sulphur vivum, Gx Gan, 


Rocket, Nitre, or even Thapſia. Or, 


Take of Muſtard, Thapſia, and Seed of Naſturtium, equal 
Parts; reduce them to a fine Powder, and add thereto 
Oil of Bays and Reſin, of each a ſufficient Quantity; 
and make thereof a Plaiſter by the Fire · ſide. 


A Multitude of ſuch Remedies are eyery-where to be found 
in the Works of Valeſcus de Taranta, Rondeletius, Hollerius, 
Trincavellius, and other practical Phyſicians. 

In uſing the ſtronger Kinds of Medicines, obſerve to appl 
the ſofter and more liquid Sorts, and ſuch as are temper'd wi 
the Mixture of Oils, which moderate in ſome meaſure their 
Force ; and then taking Notice of what Alteration is wrought 
in the Part affected by the firſt Medicine, increaſe or diminiſh 
its Strength, as you ſee Oocaſion. Now an Alteration may 
be beſt diſcover'd by attentively obſerving whether the Skin be 

own redder, or will redden with a ſtrong or gentle Friction. 
For the greateſt Care is to be taken, that the Skin be not 
parched by the repeated Uſe of the ſtronger Medicines, It is 
farther to be obſerved, with reſpect to compound Medicines, 
that, if the Parts are quite bare, they are fitteſt to be uſed in 
a ſolid Form, as by way of Plaiſters; but if the Hairs are not 
clean gone, more liquid and ſofter Forms, ſuch as Liniments 
and Ointments, are moſt convenient. 5 

The milder Topies muſt remain Night and Day on the Part, 
that they might be able to exert their Force; the ſtronger ones, 
till you can perceive they have made ſome Alteration in the 
Skin, and Pain begins to be felt. Therefore in uſing theſe 
latter, the affected Part is to be inſpected once or twice ev 
Day; and if they have had too rough an Effect, recourſe muff 
be had to milder ones; and the Part is to be anointed with the 
Fat of a Gooſe, Oil of Dill, or ſome fuch Anodyne Medi- 
cine; for if the ſtronger Remedies be kept on longer, they will 
burn the Skin. Thus Chrifophorus a Vega writes, That he 
had ſeen not a few Perfons, by the' Uſe of too forcible 
Medicines, were reduced to a 3 Baldneſs, or remained 
all their Life- time without a Bear 5 . 5 

A Regimen of Diet is alſo very effectual in the Cure of an 
Alopecia and Ophiaſis. Such Meats are to be choſen as generates 
good Blood, put a Stop to the breeding of ill Humours. Let 
the Food be ſuch Eatables as contain a good Juice, which may 
rectify the depraved Fluids. Let the Patient abftain from Wine 
till the Body be ed; for Wine ſerves as a Vehicle to carry 
the . cerrupt Humour into the Veins, After fufs 
ficient Purging, Wine that is mild, and of a ſweetiſh- Faſte, 
may be indulged, fince it nouriſhes much, and generates good 
Blood. A warm Air ſuits beſt with the Patient. Senner tut, 
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ALopgcvkos, Offic, Ger. 81. Emac. 87. Alopecuras g 


nuina, Park. Theat. 1766. Hiſt, Oxon.” 3. 191. Gumm Al- 


pecuros ſpica brevi, J. B. 2. 474 Chab. 186, Raii Hiſt, 4. 
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amen Alopecuroides ſpica rotundiore, C. B. Pin 4. 
Tr, WA. 1455 Flem, Bot. 418. Oramen 5 


off; it is 


NLO 


It is a very tender Herb, with a ſhort Spike of about two 
Inches, pretty round, and nearly reſembling a Fox's Tail, white 
and thin. Ihe Hu 
the Thickneſs of the downy Tufts, and are pretty long-beard- 
ed, ſoft, and of a circular Form. The Stalk has many Joints, 
and grows to the Height of a Cubit, or a Cubit and half, beſet 


_ with graſſy Leaves, which are cover'd with very fine ſoft Hair. 


The Root is ſmall, white, and has abundance of Filaments. 

It is obſerved to grow in Sicily, at Bate in Itah, and in 
Languedoc near Frentiane, chiefly in ſandy Ground, but with 
a' ſhort Spike, and a low Stalk, not above a Foot high, and 
very lender in the upper Part. Raii Hift. 1265. 

I don't find any Virtues aſcrib'd to it. 
Ray, beſides the above, enumerates the following Species: 

1. Gramen Alepecuro fimile Glabrum, cum Pilis longiuſculis 
in ſpica, Onocordon mihi denominatum, J. B. Alopecuroides Ma- 
jor, Ger. Phalaroides Majus, Park. Gr. Phalaroides majus, 
ſeu Ttalicum, C. B. & forte etiam Phalaroides og molli, ſve 
Germanicum, C. B. Park. The MOST COMMON FOX- 
TAIL GRASS. This grows very plentiful in Meadows and 
Paſtures throughout England. | 

2. Gramen Aquaticum geniculatum ſpicatum, C. B. Fluui- 
atile ſpicatum, Ger. Hauer. ſpicatum, Park. SPIKED 
FLOTE-GRASS. 

z: Gramini Caude Muris purpura ſcenti aliguatenus ſimile, 


4. Gramen Alopecurinum minus, Ger. Alopecuroides ſpica 
longa majus & minus, Park. Typhoides, V. Seu ſpica anguſtiore, 
C. B. Cum Cauda Muris 1 J. B. THE LESSER 
BASTARD FOX-TAIL GRASS, 

5. Gramen pumilum hirſutum 2 7 uro-argentea molli, 
noftras. THE DWARF HAIRY FOX-TAIL, WITH 
A SILVER. WHITE SPIKE INCLINING TO PUR- 
PLE. 

6. Gramen Alopecuroides ſpica aſpera, C. B. Alop. ſpica 
aſp. brevi, Park. 1 Gs ee / oris aſpera, fo Foie 
murina, J. B. Ale Nr aſpera Bauhini, Ger. Emac. 
ROUGH-EAR'D FOX-TAIL GRASS, 

7. Gramen Alopecures ſpica longa tomentoſa candicante, J. B. 
Alopecuros major ſpica longiore, C. B. Gr. „ meg alte- 
rum radice repente, ſeu Pſeuds-Schornanthum nſpelicn m, 
Park. Schanathum adulterinum, Ger. GREAT LO G- 
EAR'D FOX-TAIL GRASS. - | | 
8. Alopecuros maxima Anglica, Park. Altera maxima Anglica 
paludaſa, Ger. Emac. Altera maxima 3 foe 
Gramen Alopecuroides maximum, J. B. Lob. Adv. part. alt. 
GREAT ENGLISH MARSH FOX-TAIL GRASS. 

9. Gramen Alopecuroidi accedens ac Phalaridi, mo longi- 
uſcula, folio lanugneſe, J. B. Typhoides molle, C. B. Alo- 

5 s minus, Ger. Long-ear'd foft-leaved FOX- 

10. Gramen cum cauda muris,  foliis hirſutis, J. B. J- 

oides culmo reclinato, C. B. Alopecurinum majus, Ger, 

HE GREAT BASTARD FOX-TAIL GRASS. | 

11. Gramen Alopecuros altera Lobelii, J. B. ONE OF 
THE SPECIES OF FOX-TAIL OBSERV'D BY 
LOBEL. | 55 | : ; 

12. Gramen Alopecuros minos ſpica longiore, C. B. Cauda 


vulpina e ls Adv. Lobel. FOX-TAIL OF 


MONTPEL | 
13. Gramen Typhoides maximum ſpica longiſſima, C. B. 
Top vides maximum, Park. Typhonum tertium, Ger. Emac. 
E GREATEST CATS- TALL GRASS. aii Hift. 
P. 1 


126 . . 
ALGOPEX is a Sea-fiſh, mention'd by Oribaſus, ( Med. 


Coll. Lib. 2. Cap. 58.) among thoſe | which frequently 


come up the Rivers into freſh Water, and are hard of Con- 
MOS A five CLUPEA, the Shad: It is a Sea-fiſh; which 
often travels into Rivers; it grows to the Bigneſs of a ; 
it is cover d with large Scales, but thin and eaſy to be pulled 


the Lop of its Head, above its Eyes, a Bone or a | 
both Sides, which is bright and ſhines ; its Tongue is blackiſh, 
the Back is of 2 yellowiſh White, the Sides and Belly of a 
filver Colour. This Fiſh loves Salt, and has a delicious Taſte ; 
it contains a great deal of volatile Salt and Oil. When this 
Fiſh is not very freſh, it has a Taſte ſomewhat acrid; which 
offends the Gums of thoſe who eat it. | 
They find in the Head of this Fiſh a ſtony Bone, which is 
Aperitive, and for the Gravel and Stone, and to abſorb 
Acids, being itſelf alcaline. | e 


_ The Stomach of this Fiſh, dried and reduc'd to Powder, is 


per to ſtrengthen the Stomach, being taken inwardly. 
ds Drogues.. ' n 


It agrees in the Spring, when it is better than in any other 


Seaſon. of the Year, with any Age and Conſtitution, provided 


it More en tor 3 
- Irs ſaid this 


iſh is ſo afraid of Thunder, that the Noiſe 
thereof many times kills it out of Fear. Rondeketius ſays, 


that hold the Down are almoſt hid by 


tharp-ſnouted, and has no Teeth ; there _ at 
on 


candy; or Barley- ſugar. Blancard._ 
Aff A, Aenne, the Plural Number ©, o 


Meal of a moderate” Fineneſs ; Where te, in 
coarſeſt Sort, and 4aves the fineſt ; and th 
the neareſt to Tru. 


A'L'P. 


that he had ſeen ſome of them, by playing on 
and ſkip about on the Face of the Water . Lite, 
They pickle Shad to keep, and for the exporüne u . 
other Parts; but tis not ſo well taſted as before un 
Foods. © "I _ _ 
ALOSAN THI, Flos Salis, Flower of Salt. Rulang 
ee 3 * = Siliquoſa Indica flore tripetl - & 
uis teretibus, pulpa ue ſeminibus repleti * 
FF epletis. i ig 
The Stem of this Plant, which divides itſelf twice or gz 
is covered with a Bark of an aſhy, green Colour. ; Urs 
and of an acid aſtringent Taſte, The — are 47 
Wood, have a green Pith running thro' them, mi 
— into Joints. The Root is red, compoſed „ 
umber of ca 1 which diſperſe them 
every Side. he es are of a narrow oh] P | 
and terminate in a Point, of a D = 'Y 
Outſide, but pale on the Inſide, have their main * | 
much branched, are interwoven with many Veing and Fi 
and are ſet ſingle on thick, ſhort Pedicles, which are * 
the Inſide. They have a Smell not ungrateful, and tale 
what acrid. The Flowers, which are of a dark-purple c 
and inodorous, grow on very flendes, round Pedicles. { 
times two or three together, and conſiſt of three * 
ſharp- pointed Leaves, which are covered on the Outhdz'y 
very white Hairs, and in the Middle have their Stylw d 
into three oblong, red Stamina or Chives, that crof avs 
other. To the Flowers ſucceed the Pods, which ar f 
pointed, round, and full of a carnoſe Pulp, but withouth 
at leaſt any that are diſcernible. 
It delights in fandy, open Soils ; and is found in g 
* Aregatti and Mondabelle, and many other 
It bears Flowers and Fruit, as well at the End of the! 
as in the Beginning, and is always full of Leaves, 
Any Part of this Shrub, made into an Ointment with(j 
a powerful Remedy in caſe of the Scab, and old Ulcen, 
The Juice of the Leaves, with Calamus Aroma 
good againſt the Venom of Serpents ; and the Root hn 
with Juice of Lemon, tied in a little Knot, and thy 
Noſe, by way of Errhine, is eſteemed a Specific agid 
Bite of the t called lus, or Cobra Capel, 1 
Poiſon of a young Cobra Capella is alſo expelled by te 
drank in Cow's-milk. For the ſame Purpoſe Cataphi 
likewiſe uſed, made of this Root and Calamus Aroma 
ALPHABETUM CHYMICUM. Raymond Lay 
reſented the World with a Chymical Alphabet, but h 
„ and with what Deſign, will be a difficult Mattei 
cover, eſpecially till it can be underſtood ; and till the 
beg Leave to give it in his own Words, it being vey 
to tranſlate what one cannot comprehend. | 


Significationes Literarum hujus Teflamati, \ 


A Significat Deum. 
B Signrficat Mercurium. 
C Signi cat Salis petram. 
D S:gmficat Vitriolum. 
E Significat Menſtruale. 
F Signiſſcat Lunam claram. 
G 8ignificat Mercurium noftrum. 
H Signiſicat Solem purum. - 
I Srpnificat compoſitum Lung. 
K Significat compoſitum Solis. 
L Significat terram compoſiti Lune. 
M S:gnificat aquam compoſiti Luuæ. 
N Sigmficat aerem compoſiti Lune. 
O Significat terram compoſiti Solis. 
P Significat aquam compoſiti Solis. 
Q Significat aerem compoſiti Solis. 
R Significat ignem compoſiti Solis. 
S Significat lapidem album. 
T Significat Medicinam corporis rubei. 
U Significat calorem fumi ſecreti. 
X 8Sigmficat ignem ficcum cineris. 
Y Signficat calorem balnti. — 
Z Signiſicat ſeparationem Liquorum. 
E Sromficat alembicum cum cucur bits. 155. 
: ALPH ENIC, an Arabic Word, which 


ALPHESERA, the ſame as ALFESERS 


faid to ſignify, ſtrictly, the Meal of Barley hu 4 
though-ſome take mg be the Meal of Binde | 
cording to their Interpretation, is the 96 
certain, however, that Hippocrates uſes f | | 
Meal of all forts of Seeds. And Gal ws 


„AN per creme is alſo mention'd by 71 10 | 
fies probably Meal made of very new ben | 


LEE 


ALP 


IM f ranaries. It ſeems it was the Cuſtom 
laid * 8 ; cally thoſe who liv'd in moiſt Situ- 
ongſt t fe a Poſt erect upon a Floor, and lay their Barley 
jos, © iry, ſo that the Heap reſembled a Cone (ove). 
ind it, to * then was Meal made of Barley, before it was 
80 H * bo this manner; though Galen ſays, ſome took it 
15 eal made of Barley unparch'd. 3 
n ere was alſo taken for a kind of Haſty- pudding, 
** Romans call'd POLENTA. It was generally 
of Barley-meal moiſten'd with Water, or any other 
of as Wine, Muſt, or Hydromel. This was a very 
uh Food, efpecially amongſt the Soldiery, and therefore 
2 conclude it was eſteemed very coarſe. Hippocrates 
bay orders A Aer medicinally, without Salt (4y/aA7a). 


ce i 1 | 
N., daprrudv, was apply'd to a Fracture, 
4 2 broken into very ſmall Fragments, like 
hita. - : 1 

| 2 one of the three Species of Vitiligo, 
. Melas and Leuce, deſcribed by o_ z in 
ich, ſays he, the Skin is of a white Colour, with a kind 
toughneſs for the moſt part, not continuous, but ſprinkled 
5 Omewhat like Drops; ſometimes it ſpreads to a conſider- 
Breadth, with ſome void Intervals. Celſus, Lib. 5. 


in the Fleſh, and infects the Hairs with their own Colour, 
the Aybur ſticks in the Superficies; though now-and-then 
take deeper Root, and alſo change the Colour of the 
Te Alphus, for the moſt part, is of a milder Nature 
the Leuce, and gives way to moderate Remedies ; but 
n grown inveterate, it approaches more and more to the 
ure of the Leuce, and has Need of the ſame Medicines, 
arius, Meth. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 11. 
te Species of Vitiligo called the Leuce, is generated from 
tuitous and glutinous Blood, which by Length of Time 


nes 2 whiter Colour. The Alphus has a like Original, 


Joes not penetrate the Fleſh, ſticking only about the Skin. 
Alphus is generated from a pituitous Humour, the black 
an atrabilious. The Lepra is generated by a Humour 
ſinks deep within the Fleſh, but the Scabies principally 
is the Superficies of the Skin. | 

ne of the moſt certain Remedies for theſe ſort of Diſtem- 
is to waſh the Parts affected with Lime and Water, made 
derably ſtrong or thick, which is done by pouring Water 
Linie-ſtones waſhed and dried. But the Alphus requires 
a thin or weak Liquor, the Scabies a thicker, but the 
a very thick or ſtrong one. The Root of Tarragon in 
er Cures the Alphus, being waſhed therewith, and both 
Hellebores do the ſame. The Decoction of bitter Lupines, 
15 thereof, with Honey or Vinegar, externally uſed, 
alike Effect. Other Remedies are, the Bark of Caper- 
and Vinegar, Lily-roots and Honey, Onion and Vinegar 
A inthe Sun, the Dung of a Lizard, Starlings fed only 
ce, id the Shell of the Cuttlefiſh calcined. Oribaſius 
Worb, curat, Lib. 3. Cap. 58. 

be Alphus is ſo called from dapeire, an old Word, ſigni- 
| to change, becauſe it changes the Colour of the Skin. It 
be fame kind of Original with the Leuce and Lepra, only 
it lo deeply rooted, but like Scales ſticking on the Skin, 
Flite ones being derived from a phlegmatic, the black ones 
an 2tfabilious, Humour. 1 | 

o cure tlie white and black Alphus : 


ake Fig-leaves, Sulphur vivum, Alum, of each an equal 
Quatity, and Vinegar, and anoint the affected Parts, it 
Feng an excellent Medicine, | e hh 


r he black Alphus, in particular: 


* of black Hellebore, and Terra Cimolia, equal Quanti- 
Tu Un. dilute them in Water, or Vinegar, to the 
in mA = of Lees of Oil, and therewith anouit the Parts 
de un, being firſt well rubb'd over. yr 


TT UT PO TPO I ROY 
black Alphus, when gfown inveterate, and harden d 
FA on the Superficies of at Skin: car hp 


Parts in Ec in Vinegar, and therewith, aboint, the 
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Wau, two Ounces; Aphtonitre, one Ounce : | 


"FP #5 $4 / Wi . 2 ; Te | 
bt ve effeetual Meditirie, and ſweet-ſcented withal, 
| lee. P, Tib. 2 l. 


Take of white Hellebore, eight Drams; Iris, Aphronitre, 
Coſtus, each four Drams: Macerate them in Vinegar, 


and ſo rub them on the Parts in the Bath, without min- 
gling any Fat with them. 


Another very celebrated Remedy for both the black and 
white Alphus ; viz. 


Take of Myrrh, Sulphur vivum, Spuma Nitri, white Hel- 
lebore, each two Ounces; burnt Baſtard-fpunge, an 
Ounce and an half : Make them into a Waſh-ball, and 
uſe them in the Bath, or in the Sun with Vinegar, 


But here is to be noted, with reference to all that has been 
ſaid, That Purging ought to precede external Applications. 
For the white Alphus you may begin with Galen's Hiera, or 
Pills of Colocynthis and Aloes ; and for the black fort, you 
may purge with black Hellebore and Epithymum. Aetius 
Tetr. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 132. ; 

ALRAMUDI cineritiouss Rulandus. 

ALRATICA, a Word uſed by Albucaſis, to ſignify the 


total or partial Imperforation of the Vagina, whether natural 
or accidental, 


ALSAMACH, or ALSEMACH, the Arabic Name for 
the great Foramen in the Os Petroſum. 
ALSECH, Alumen Jamei. Rulandus. That is, Alumen 


Plumoſum. : 

AISELAT, Burnt Copper. Rulandus. 

„ ; , 

1. Alfinaftrum Eratiolæ folio, Inſt. 244. & Alfinaſtrum 
Gall: Al. Ibid. Found 15 Mr. F. 3 en — 
Ground, on the Common juſt by the Road from Eltham to 
Chi ſelburſt. Syn. Stirp. Brit. 346. 

he Roots are compoſed of white Fibres coming out of the 
lower Joints of the Stalk, and diſpoſed in Whirls. The Stalk 
is divided on the Inſide, and lengthwiſe, into ten Cells, 
formed by little membranaceous Leaves, which are placed in 
Form of a Ray. It is chanelled throughout its Length; and 
that Part which appears above the Water is pale, the other 
waſhed with a little Purple, and diſtinguiſhed with Joints, at 
the Diſtance of two Lines, to which are faſtened eight or ten 
Leaves, and ſometimes twelve, before the Stalk gets above the 
Water. Theſe Leaves are diſpoſed in Rays, and are but about 
one third Part of a Line broad at their Baſe, to eight or ten 
Lines in Length. Thoſe which appear above the Water, are 
much broader and ſhorter not much unlike. thoſe of the Glaux 
Maritima, C. B. The Flowers grow in theBoſoms of ſome of the + 
Leaves, and conſiſt of four white round Petals, about one half 
of a Line in Diameter, placed round a Pointal, and oppoſite to | 
the Diviſions of an Empalement, which is cut into four equal * 
Segments. It has four very ſhort Chives ſuſtaining white Sum- i 
mits. The Pointal at 4 a round flat Capſule, ribbed 1 
like a Melon, having a Navel on the Forepart, and opening | 
into four Parts to the very Baſe, and diſcloſing many oblong ' 
Seeds. It flowers in July and Auguſt. Vail. q 

2. 22 ſerpyllifolium, flore alle tetrapetalo. Vaill. 5. 9 

. Alfinaſtrum ſerpyllifolium, flare raſeo tripetalo. Vaill. 5. 

rtin's Tournefort. 25 

ALSINE. A Plant thus diſtinguiſhed. 

Aci, Dioſcorid. | 

1. Alfine, Offic.. Aline minor, Park. Theat. 760. 1 
media, C. B. Pin. 250. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 550. Tourn. Inſt. 
245. Elem. Bot. 208. Boerh. Ind. A. 209. Rupp. Flor. | 

en. 87. Dill, Cat, Giſſ. 41. Buxb. 16. Merc. Bot. 1.418; i 
hyt. Brit. 6, Alſine minor ſiue media, Ger. 489. Emac. | 
G11. Aline vulgaris ſiue morſus Galline, J. B. 363. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1030. Synop. 3. 347+ Alſine frue 1 840. 1 
line, Chab. 10 Alive minor media, Mer. Pin. 5. >HICK- | 
WEED. Da 1 j 


 ALSINE is by ſome called; Mouſear, becauſe ita Leaves 


reſemble the Ears of Mice: But it has the Name of Alfine from - | 


ſhows lucus], it, delighting in Groves, and ſhady. Places: 1 
e Herb is like Pellitory of the Wall, but lower, and with | i 
longer Leaves, and not at all rough, but being rubbed, ſends 5 


forth a Smell like a;Cowcumber. _ ad abi 3656 
It is of an aftringent and refrigerating Quality, on which 


Accounts it is good for Inflammations of the Eyes, being 
apply d in a Cataplaſm with Polenta. The Juice of it, inſtill 

into the Ears, eaſeth the Pains thereof; and, in ſhort; it has 
the fame Virtues, and ſerves for the ſame Purpoſes, as the 
Helxine. Dio ſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. bh: eto RH 

It grows in Gardens, eſpecially on Walls. i le erg in 
the Maak of inter, and withers away in the Heat of n- 
mer. It is weaker than the, Helxine, but has a peculiar 
Virtue in Inſlammations of the Eyes. It is good. alſo in 
Ulcers, and Diſtempers of the Pudenda, being apply d with 
Barley- meal. ¶ Farina Hordeacea, by which, no-dautt, Pliny 
means the ſame- as Dioſcorides by his 4 commonly ren- 
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| — off OS ine 


in Tibernemmianys, and 'is not on 


chk f. r t Pl, a — Seed gre a Foot 
high, having its weak brittle * 
ih e ee rom Harp pointed 
. Joint, oppoſrte one to the 
other; on the each Stalk, it bears many ſmall, ſtar- 
like, white Flowers, of five hatrow Leaves apiece, with a 
green Calyx cut into as many Parts under them. The Seed. 
veſſel is long and round; containing many ſmall, round, browniſh 
Seeds. The Root is ſmall and fibrous, periſhing after Seed- 
time. It grows every- where in moiſt Places, and in Gardens 
too frequen 

Chickweed is cooling and moiſtening, good for Inflammations 
of the Liver, St. Autom's Fire, Redneſs and Pimples in the 
Face, being applied to . Parts affected as + On taplaſm, or 
Cloths dipp'd in the Juice, laid un, and e 
ſhifted ; made into a Poultice with Hog's-lard, it helps hot 
Swellings and Tumours ; the Juice dropp'd into the Eyes, 
takes away Redneſs and Bloodſhot. Mall ller Bot. OF. 

8 contains a great deal of Phlegm and Oil, an but little 

t 

It is ſweetening and thickening, it ſtops the Flux of the 
1 and it mitigates Pain, being taken in De- 
3 and externall apply d. Lemery de Dragues. 

1 in watery Places, — the Sides of Hedges and Paths. 

erb is in Uſe; 1 N rates and moiſtens, and has the 

Virtues of Pellitory all, only it has no "Aftringency 

It is ſuppoſed to . ve 4 and therefore a wholſome 
Food ſor Perſons in an Atrophy or Phthiſis. Dale. 

The Chickweed varies according to the Place of its Growth, 
= Tragus has obſerved. The Figure of the Alfne media, 
Tabern. repreſents it high and hpreading, as one finds it in 
ſhady 3 In Dodemæus's Figure it appears more low, 
buſhy, and like that which grows tly in Gardens. 1 
fuſpe& it is the Aline marina of this laſt Author. J. Baubin 
ſuppoſes this to be the Species which he has named Yone Plan- 

taginit i For my part, I do not like Dodenzus's Figure; 
tic drm "rr done ae Baubin's Plant, nor of 
which we are t it is a Wonder, that Lobel 
. to r epreſent the Chickweed ; 
but he had but a confuſed Notion of it, as F. Baahin demon- 
ftrates. Thalizs probably ſpoke of this Plant, under the Name 
2 but as he makes ſeveral Species of it, we muſt 
fay Aline miner fajjis eblengis mucronatis, and not fimply 
2 minor, as xhin has done. 
The Ohickweed is of an Herby Tafte, a little faltifh. 
a found nitrous in it ; — as it gives 


the Sal Ammoniac, which is natural in the Salt of 
Earth, but in this Plant is diffolved ina 3 tity of 


Baubin affirms, That the ater of 
— * the Infuſion of it in Wine, reftores thoſe who 


are emaciated, after lon 9 Schroder comments it 
n e Uſe of this Phnt cures Children 
of Convulſions ; and they give a Dram of its Powder for the 


os os Colour to the blue Paper, its Sakt ſeems to 
the 


| Epilepſy. Solenander ſays, That its Powder being laid on the 


Piles, ſtops their immoderate Flux, and aſfuages the Pain. 
The Juice of Chickweed is vulnerary and deterſive, like the 
Sal Ammoniac, which is good to cleanſe the Stork, "ard rake 
away Inflammations. For ſpitting Blood, the Patients muſt 
8 —— minced fall, inſtead of 
Parſtey. Applied to it 'diffolves the curdled Milk 
ae Vers ws A one r. To af 


as the Chickweed : At ag bh 
otherwiſe, than by 


feds Gan the Croſs oo EET Combe 


Cones. = and other 9 Birds: Us Is 
not nem, 'Trages, Hnguillara, and feveral Authors, have 


| maſon it. 
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Neaſon to ſuſpect, that it was — which 2 * calls 
Affe tquatica media : That of Baubin nd bin A th 


* * | he F » 
folio. Niles el . Cat. Gil. oh SEW AA ue jovi 


ita C. A Pin, - 
e e Ser 55 on 


Wal 


tris, Tabern, "does not ſeem to be different fro th 


to grew 
| Uelcribed It under the Natne of Als nodeſa Game 


elatior. It flowers in Aa and June. 
108. Ane vetha a uh Monlp, 6 deſc, 1 


THE Peine ED FORT. & hi 


8 une of four white, , th _ 


drical and tranſparen t, having eight * 
It flowers in Teil w = 210. Wil. 


Bawhin's Figure is tranſpoſed ; that of le 
- calls it . is not bad. This Res 


according to the Place where it grows; and 1 
little Di between it and that which ed 
— wool 
benz 


8 It is the 8 0 
* Cat. Gif. —— N nail 


labru, flotibus umbellatis albit, Ing, 
Ca aryophyllus 2 anbel us, folio 37e, bd p. bun 


Caryophylhes arvenſis umbelliferas, J. 61. 
K i= of Taern, Icon.. 2 Sal. 
laſt N * is a great def better than tay 
the Al/ine verna, _ Dalechampius, however, is jj, 10 
who has aſcribed this Plant to its true Genus. Faint o 
has confounded it with that which he ealls Enufragia Lat 
Part 2. 68. 
AH. Faillant has obſerved, That the Flower of thi 
or Spergula, has but three Ohives ; and that the Point 
in three Threads, which are expanded CI 100 
Tourne fort. 
Framen Lencanthemon, Offic. Ger. 43. Enve y 
Park. Theat. 1325. Gramen Fuchfii five — 


J. B. 3. 361. Chab. 448. hyllus arven 
-majore, C. B. Pin. 210. 65g halo e ar 


re majore, Raii Hift. 2. 102 Fu 
* ſeu Gramen 1 ier Piu 6 
vernum, flere majore, Euphrafia Gramen Eee, Liane. 1 
43. Phyr. Brit. 50. Lychnis arvenſis glabra, e 
Oxon. 2. 546. Boerh. A. * Aline 9 | 
folio ampliore, Elem. Bot. ourn. I 5, p 
5 50. 4 Flor. 1 _ . 
a, folio pramineo, flore majore, Volck. ook No, l 
STIT e 
It grows in Woods, buſhy Places, and Hed 
* "ara in the Spri 8 Herb is uſed, which 
refrigerating and d ty, and is for 
of the Eyes. a dying : ali 
Dodomens affirms, That the Fruit of this Species is ol 
it a to me to be rather ſpherical. 
Juice of this Plant, its diſtilled Water, its Lam 
Flowers bruiſed, are good to appeaſe the Inflammutiand 
Eyes ; for which Reafon Tragus calls it Euphraju n 


228. 
Al aten amines folio anguftiore, Inſt. 
Shu * ber, 5 — 0 B. * 
Gramini Fuchfii Zana it, 7. ths planta, I ' 
361. THE LESSER ST ORT. AmongI 
eſpecially in a ſandy Soil, | 

J. Bauhin's Figure hu wet, at all; thatoff 
nemaontanas is good, un 7 ame 0 Gramen furild 
nut, Icon. 232. 


Mr. Ray obſerves very well, Tiat the Sumunits of th 


n 8 | 
: 2 C. B. Pin. 250. * 


e e Te0G 


and. by the Sides of Brooks. 
Mr. Ray had Reaſon to believe, that it was » debe 
with the fins Mu aquatita major, C. R Pin. for the I 


e 


8 meth kee, M 7 
Maxima n entz. pug, 
This Plant is larger than, e e. I. 1 21 2 
waved and 3 upon the 

be but a Vari 


II. Paillane torres our Author with tegard b ce 
of the Leaves, and 2 that any Alias bas notchel 1 


Aline tenuifolia, J. B. 64. FINE 11 
Se * On the Border 87 7 Triplew Huub uf 
dgeſbi To . 
his Plant intirely reſembles that which J. Bai ＋ 
about Binge, and I believe that C. 
116. 
This has intire Petale: 1 have called it ug 


Ra HR. + Caryepey 2 ſuibuſdam ll, (4. 


Croſs, Tue fie e, is tetraphy phyllous. e 


f 
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ALT 
, Inſt; 243. Saxifraga An 
"Plot. Rail Hiſt. 1026. Synopſ. 
ego ANNUAL PEARLW ORB Tr. 
dis is like that of the former; but the Pe- 
ö are very loſt, whereas thoſe of the former com- 
wh about the Fruit till it is ripe. 


ba — Hire. 
2 — facie minima, ſeminibus nudix, Inſt. 244. 
2 paluſtris Anglica, Ger. Em. 567. Arenaria, J. B. . 
Vaill. 7. Speroula minor, foliit Knawel, flore majuſ= 
5 Ville, Cat. Gif. 156: ENGLISH MARS 
AGE. In boggy Places it flowers in Fuly. 
Alfine faxatilts & multiflora, capillaceo } olto, Inſt, 243. 
hol gonoides herbacea minor, Laricis foliis capillaceis, ex 
*% h plurimis, Pluk. Phytogr. Tab. 75. 
Fruit of this Plant (according to Mr. Vaillant) opens 
Parts, from Top to Bottom. The Petals are entire. 


Alfne ſcgetalis, gramineis foliit, unum latus ſpectantibus. 


Petals are entire; the Seeds are very ſmall and brown. 
in May and Fune. Ibid. OY 

hne ſpergulæ acie, minima, eminibus marginatis, Inſt. 
ine fpergulæ facie, minima, Bot. Monſp. 14. Spergula 
emme foliaces nigro, circulo albo membranaceo cincto. 
J. Ox. 2. 351. 

herd found it in Ireland, in ſandy Places. 
gula dicta major, C. B. Pin. 251. Spergula, 


12 Pempt. 5 37. SPURREY. It is often 
Corn. 


bu ſpergule facie minor, five ſpergula minor, floſculo 
* B. —— Hpergule purpurea, J. B. 3.722. 
E PURREY. Common in ſandy o_ * 

l 0 gramineo anguftiore, paluſtris, Dillen. Cap. 
— holefleus — medius, Raii Sy nopſ. 


4 20 diſtinguiſhed by its glaucous Colour. I have 
in great Plenty on the boggy Grounds about Gamlin- 
mbridyeſbirt. 
jor {etal gamineo folto pglabro, multiflora. D. 
ail Supp. 500. , | 
Wore Hyperici Folts, D. Vaillant, Inſt. 242. Alfie 
whipinnſs provemens locts, J. B. 3. Lib. 19. 3555 Al- 
ca media, C. B. Pin. . Hine ontana, Tabern. 
LONGLEAVED WATER CHICKWEED. 
and watery Places. e 
wie pt and iy. Its Flower is but too 
Viameter, Tt has five white entire Petals, ending in a 
are placed immediately upon the Segments of the 
ent, which they cover ; the Chives are ten in Num- 
Pointal is furmounted by three Threads, diſpoſed in a 
The Aifine foamana, Labern. Ic. 712. refembles our 
well, Moriſon (H. Ox. 2. 551.) fays, the Petals 
but he is miſtaken. Mr. Ray (Synopſ. 348.) is like- 
ken; for he affirms, that they are divided in two; to 
* J. Bauhin ſays, the Flower has ten white Pe- 


ſme Ading fubbirſuta, Linari oli, Inſt. a Lych- 
mer folio, is: Vaill. — 339 
frutFu Cortandyi 


 Malotris minima, fa ſrulis albis 

mt, bug. I. a. 75 Naſe | 3 

* 833 diſtinguiſned: : 
m paludeſa ri icur pos, floſeulrs wldis inupertit, 
* Ts, Fig. 5. paluftris, Portulace 
. 5, Raii ſt. 1035. Portulata exrgua five arven- 
% J. B g. 68. SMALL WATER CHICK- 
18 NE, BY 80ME CALI EO BLINRS. 
. Dr. 


a g, and is not uncommon in moiſt and 

. Bllenius ſays, the Flower is mono as. 
ir, it do be pentapetalous. Martyn 's Tem- 
ACOSTUM, the Name of 'a Compound Medi- 
| 8 recommend much in Fevets at- 


ay Rants 


; es South-Weſt Wind: Arden 


£ feſt Operation or Eviicuation. Alteratives, 
ig Froerally be either fuch Remedies as defiroy 
this nch Gan the Prime Nie; or in the Juiced; 
i whe dee Concretions in che Blood-veſſels, and 
er fem telolved, 'to-paſs out of the Body by 
has —— ihe leaſt remarkable —_—_ T 
| — . 
% it ſrems worthy of Perus Alteratives, wt 


Segments. It is faid to be 


well as external Effects. 


Since almoſt the whole Duty of a Phyſician conſiſts in ſea- 
ſonably adminiſtering ſuch Things as are proper to preſerve or 
reſtore Health, and are effectual to relieve the Sufferings of 
his Patient; and, at the Tame time, in artfully avoiding, 
whatever may be unwholſome or prejudicial ; it is plain, that 
nothing is ſo neceſlary to accompliſh theſe Purpoſes, to a de- 
firable . of Perfection, as a diſtin and accurate Know- 
ledge of the Inſtruments by which Health is preſerved or re- 
ſtored: Now this Knowledge ſuppoſes not only an Acquaint- 
ance with their Efficacy and Virtues, but alſo with their Ele- 
ments, and Manner of Operation; by which means a Phyſi- 
cian may be enabled to judge, by ſolid Reaſon, what are the 
* in all the Materia Medica, which are ſerviceable or 

rejudicial, in this or that Diſtemper, to this or that particular 

Perſon, at ſuch or ſuch a Seaſon, with a due 41 8 all other 
Circumſtances. That he may rightly conduct himſelf in theſe 
Affairs, and be ready furniſhed with proper Means to anſwer 
all Emergencies ; nothing ſeems fitter, and more conducive to 
the Purpoſe, than an artful and compendious Diftribution of all 
the Materia Medica, under certain Heads, according to their 
Principles, their Way of Operation, and the Effects which, 
under ſuch and fuch Conditions, they are qualified to pro- 
duce, ; 

There are; indeed, many Catalogues and Synopſes of Medi- 
cine, and ſome of them compoſed by learned Men; but, if it 
be allowed to ſpeak the "Truth, moſt of them are huddled toge- 
ther in ſuch a manner, as to be rather an Obſtacle than Fur- 
therance to folid and rational Pharmacy, and can ſcarce be per-- 
uſed, by Men of Skill and Experience in the Art, without In- 
dignation. There you ſhall meet with many needleſs, and al- 
moſt innumerable Clafſes of Remedies ; as I myſelf, not long 
ſince, in a Medley of this kind, reckoned no lefs than fifty, 
which the Author diverfified, with reſpect to the Parts affected, 
the Diſeaſes for which they were proper, and their internal as 

And theſe very Heads, or Claſſes, are 
ſo diffuſe, and crowded with fuch a Variety of Medicines, of a 
different and manifeſtly contrary Nature, that whoever ſhall 
confide in them ſo far as to depend upon them, without 
making a new and accurate Diſtinction, in the P tion of 
= —— muft, of Neceſſity, fall into great Confuſion and 
iſta kes. | | 
Wherefore it is my Opinion, that Medicines may be diſpoſed 
under their general Heads in a far more proper and compen- 


dious Way; if we conſider, that whatever is ſubſervient to the 
Ends of icine, is directed in its manner of acting towards 


the Removal of the Cauſes of Difeaſes. But in every Diſeaſe 
there is a Depravation, either in the Motion, or in the Matter 
which is moved, or even diſpoſes to move: And fince Motion 
is exceſſive or defeRtive, either in the whole Body, or ſome Part 
of it; and Matter is in the Fault, eicher upon account of its 
Quantity or 9 ; all Rernedies muſt, in general, be con- 
cerned in the Regulation of depraved Matter or Motion. To 


Matter vitiated in Quality, we appropriate Alteratives ; to Mat- 
ter offending in Quantity, Evacuants ; if, on the other hand, 
the Motion is defective or impaired, or if the Parts have loft 
their proper Tone, reſtorative and corroborative Medicines are 
to be ufed ; and if the Motion is too intenſe and accelerated, or 
the Parts racked with Spaſms, then, and in that Cafe, ſedative 
and compoſing Medicines are; of all others, moſt efficaciouſly 


thoſe we © 4 A 
Thangs, is d ſerdeuiy gemeine beſt Phyſician; end the leſs a 
Mes ic poof fed for 292 theſe two Deſigns, * 
and gene Principles of Phyfic. D 
* — as to ___ hoo to > cy — ws r 
Medicines, they act directiy immediately either upon the 
fluid or a ee the Body ; fo that alterative and eva- 
euating Medicines are appropriated to the Fluids, and thoſe of a 
cortoborttive and compoling-Quality to the Solids, But as li- 
quid as well as folid Bodies, «re of different Qualities, ſo they 
2 their reſpockive Effect in different Ways; for ſome 
Modieines, by their iminediate AQtion, affect that moſt ſubtile 
end eafly riioveable Fluid which is lodged in the Brain and 
Nerves, and is the chief Inſtrument of Motion'and Gn, 
either by augmenting its Quantity, or accllerating its Motion ; 
fuch e cordial and froet-ſoented Medicines 3 or 
quelling and becalming its more violent Motions 3 ſuch as 4 
hyfterie and anodyne Medicines, Opiatey, and Fattids ; which, 
even when exhibited in very inconſiderable Doſes, produce very 
ſudden, and almoſt inſtantaneous Effects. Other Medicines 
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operate immediately upon the Blood and Juices themſelves ; 
ſuch as thoſe of the diluting, incraſſating, and attenuating Kind; 
and alſo, ſuch as are endowed with an abſorbent Quality, or 


are calculated for ſubduing any corroſive or ſulphureous Acri- 
mony. | | 

_ Thoſe Medicines which induce a Change upon the Solids, 
produce their immediate Effects upon the more nervous Parts; 
ſuch as the Stomach and Inteſtines, which are endowed with a 
moſt exquiſite Senſation. To this Claſs belong all the medi- 
cinal Preparations of Minerals, which produce their Effects 
vvhen given in ſmall Doſes, reſolve themſelves into Particles of 


an incredibly ſmall Size, without loſing their Texture and Vir- 


tues, enter the minuteſt Receſſes of the nervous Parts, and are 
with ſome Difficulty waſhed away : Such as, among Emetics, 


Emetic Tartar; among falivating Medicines, White Precipi- 
tate; among Sulphurs, the Sulphur of Antimony, prepared in 


my Method, .to which volatile Salts may be added : Other Sub- 
ſtances ſtrongly ſtimulate the nervous Parts, by that ſubtile cau- 
ſtic Salt with which they abound ; ſuch as, among Poiſons, Ar- 


ſenic; among 8 White and Black Hellebore, Gam- 
a 


boge, Roſin of Jallap, and ſome more of the ſame Kind, to- 
. gether with all Inſects, eſpecially Cantharides. Tis neverthe- 

ſs to be obſerved, that of Medicines of this Kind, ſome affect 
particular nervous Parts more than others ; for Inſtance, Mer- 
curial Preparations affect the Glands, the Lymphatic Ducts, 
and the Jaws themſelves ; Emetick Preparations of Antimony 
affect the Biliary Ducts; Preparations of Colocynth, the ner- 
vous Coats of the Inteſtines ; Hellebore, the Qfſophagus, La- 
.rynx, and Aſpera Arteria; Cantharides, and other Inſects, the 
nervous, urinary, and ſeminal Ducts ; and, in fine, oily vola- 
tile Salts and Sudorifics, of the volatile Salts of Ani- 
mals, affect the Coats of the Arterial Veſſels. Some others of 
thoſe Medicines, that are appropriated to the Solids, inſinuate 
their Virtues more effectually into the muſcular and fibrous, than 
into the nervous and membranous Parts; among the Number of 
which are all thoſe Corroboratives, which either abound with a 
ſulphureous, or with a mild aſtringent, fixed, and earthy Prin- 
ciple. | | | 

The whole Body of Medicines in general, is, with Reaſon, 
diſtinguiſhed in this Manner ; and in this Manner are we to 
form our Ideas of their reſpective Methods of acting, and Man- 
ner of operating. I now come to treat of each Claſs in parti- 


cular: But as the Art of Phyſic, in order to become rational, 


muſt be built upon moſt evident Cauſes, all obſcure ones being 
rejected, as Celſus ſays, not only by the Phyſician, but alſo 
from the Art of Phy tel; ſo that particular Branch of Phy- 
ſic which diſplays the Virtues of Medicines, and accounts for 
their Methods of Operation, is, in my Opinion, to be drawn 
not from obſcure and too remote Cauſes, nor from the atomical 
and geometrical Principles of the Magnitude and Figure of the 
Parts, which are in reality incomprehenſible ; but from Cauſes 
that are evident, immediate, comprehenſible, ſubjeted to our 
Senſes, and made known by Experience. This Method I ſhall 
at preſent follow, and in my Explication of the Virtues and 
Powers of Medicines, proceed in a Method that is plain, 
ſimple, and eaſy to be conceived ; but, forbearing to enumerate 
all the ſeveral Species belonging to each Claſs, I ſhall only touch 
upon the ſelect ones, ſuch as by their Worth have highly recom- 
mended themſelves to Mankind, and, as clearly as I can, ex- 


plain their Uſes, and Methods o ting. I begin with 


Alteratives, which make up the tirſt Claſs of Medicines, and 
are principally employed in correcting Matter that is faulty in 


point of Quality: But becauſe the er to be corrected in 


- 


Diſeaſes may be faulty in different reſpects, ſo tis plain, that 


ati, (or Pot-aſh) Salt of 


IA LT 


Preparations, all Salts 2 by Incineration, G 
of Tartar, fixed Nitre, uns 
Sal Ammoniac, volatile Sal Ammoniac, the "Thy 
Tincture of Salt of Tartar, and of Antimony, * 
| *Tis the Nature and Property of all theſe Abſo 
t ſpeedily incorporate with any Acid that falk 3 
Way, imbibe it, blunt and deſtroy its corrofiveQuali k 
along with it, changed into a third neutra] nj 
Body. This Effect is plain, from the Example of on 
ly corroſive Spiritus Nitri fumans, from Oil of Ving 
mate Mercury, Aqua-regia, Aqua-fortis, and other ia 
(tic Liquors z which, by the Addition of F ilingg of al 
Mixture of an alcaline Salt, or an earthy abſordent d. 
loſe the Whole of their acid and corroding Qualiti, N 
though all ſaline and earthy Alcalies agree in this 4 
ſubdue 1 and change it into a third Subſtance. wi 
is this Difference between them, that alcaline or m 
are quickly and totally diſſolved in the Body, not 11 
Acid, but likewiſe by any aqueous Fluid; wheres a 
ſtances are not, without Difficulty, entirely diffolyed 2 
in Corals, Filings of Steel, and Quick Lime, which 
thoroughly difſolved by an Acid, eſpecially of the m 
Kind, but always remain a kind of fixed earthy Sy 
And, which is ſtill more, alcaline Salts, beſides ther a 
Quality, do, after they have, in a manner, embraced 0 
acquire a new and additional medicinal Virtue, whiz 
of attenuating and colliquating the viſcid, ſlimy, ard w 
Juices : They are likewiſe gently ſtimulating, and cid 
the Belly, or promote a Diſcharge by Urine, or even y 
ration ; and are, beſides, attended with this Advantzy 
they quickly paſs through the excretory Ducts. Bu 
other alcaline Subſtances, inſtead of. being calculated og 
and forward the Secretions, rather prove aſtringent by t 
fects, which is uſually the Caſe with Filings of Steel, 
Boles, and ſealed Earths. | 
1. Since then, as earthy Alcalies are not diſſolved by 
Acid, we ought to be cautious in exhibiting themin 
where the firſt Organs of Digeſtion, the Scene uber 
bents produce their principal Effects, are loaded wita 
lection of crude and viſcid Juices, leſt they ſhould « 
them undiflolved, and fo oppreſs the Stomach, deſtroy i 
petite and Digeſtion, and render the Belly more coli 
ſometimes happened in Fevers of the burning, biliow, 4 
tic Kind, which were attended with a Decay of theta 
Motion, and of the conſtrictory or retentive Toa 
Stomach, ; | 
2. On the other hand, becauſe theſe Abſorbents ſor 
ſtroy and conſume the Acids, and becauſe Acidity is vi 
cipally infringes and interferes with the Efficacy of Cat 
Emetics, they are very uſefully, where there is any 
cion of the Redundance of an Acid, preſcribed befur 
ing and Purging, by way of Digeſtive. - N 
3. Tho all earthy Subſtances abſorb and blunt nf 
upon account of their different Natures and T extu 
times happens that they produce very different Effed 
as are often contrary to the Intention of the Pre 
therefore neceflary we ſhould be very cautious in ow f 
ſuch as we deſign to uſe: When, for Inſtance, a Fly 
fires, beſides an abſorbent Quality, a corroborative and 
Virtue, marine Subſtances are chiefly proper for ak 
Intention, ſuch as Coral, O ſhells, the Shelb 
and the various Species of Earths, or Marit, «pci 
are generally called ſealed. If he deſires a. gentle in 
Mother of Pearl, and Shells, beſt anſwer his Intent 


there muſt be various Species of Alteratives, adapted to the va- a Flux of the Seminal Matter is to be reſtrained, ti 
rious Defes of the offending Matter. For Inſtance: If the _the Cuttle-fiſh are peculiarly proper for that Purpoſe 
* Juices of a human Body, which, in their natural State, are be- by Abſorbents, a laxative Effect is, at the fame un 
nign, mild, and balſamic, ſhould either acquire a falino-acid, duced: The Magneſia alba, duly. prepared of 1 4 
and corroſive ity, or aſſume a hot, ſubtile, ſulphureous In- Nitre, and which is nothing elſe, but a fine Flow! | 
temperies, or thick, viſcid, and tenacious, or over- lime, is to be adminiſtered, which, being eatife!f 
acid and cqrrolive 3. I fay, in ſuch an Inſtance, Alteratives of an Acid, is changed into a bitter Salt of a middle Nath 
- four different Kinds ought to be adminiſtered : [That is, Abſor- occaſions a ſpeedy Diſcharge of the Fotes 3 for thy? 
bents for imbibingandblunting the Acid ; temperating Medicines f ſingular Efficacy in hypochondriacal Caſes; aul 
for checking and mitigating the Rage of the bilious Intempe- Organs of Digeſtion abound with acid Juicts, 75 
ries; penetrating Medicines. for diſſolying and attenuating the ly is coſtive, when the Effects of diuretic Merce 
c tor ſheathing ;prodyced by Abſarhents, the Claws and Eyes of 
* e and corroſive Acrimony,, 10 bit or Coral, calcin 5 and 0 eocolla, (or Bonel 140; 0 
In the firſt Hand of Alteratives are included Abſorbents; the Caſe moſt efficacious. For procuring 2 free wn 
Principe of Which are of Sea Subſtances, as the Mother of ſpiration in any Diſeaſe, the Bones of Animals 1. 
Pearl, Cockle-ſhells, Oyiter-ſhells of all the ſeveral 2 loſophically prepared, are, of all other Medio 
- Coral, red and white, and the Bones of the Cuttle-fiſh ; Of culated and moft effeftual : And, in fine, f 
Animals, the Bones and Horns, . whether ſubjected to boiling, nating and condenſed Humours, and the Blood . 
And ſoftened: by Evaporation, ' {which in Pharmacy is ſtyled Phi- gulated, nothing is more proper or 
. ofophically, prepares} or burat in an open Fire, their Teeth Medicine, which: conſiſts of the Eyes o 
and, Claws, the Shells of Egge, the Claws and Eyes of Crabs, . Vinegar, and Nen ai 
ie Jaws of Fiſhes, che animal and foffile Unicorn : Of ſubter- 4. Tho abſorbent, Medicines are very impl. 
- rancous/Subſtances, the Lapis Specularis, (or Selenite) Chalk, ſpeaking, very eaſily prepared, yet their 1 | 
prepared Cryſtal,; Ofteocolla, Lor the Bonebinder) all Stones are almoſt ſuperior to thoſe of all others 3.” 7 1p 
y @cined.ayd barngd, and variaug Kinds: of Boles, Clays, and ciently commended ; for none of all the Tribe ing 8 
'-Jealed Bartha. Of Metab, che Filings of Steel: Of Chymical endowed with ſuch a Power of ſpeedily fab 
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Pie deficient; ſuch as Women and old 


Tis therefore evident, that Abſorbents are 
G-oular Virtues, and accommodated to a great 
05 : but they were very ſparingly uſed by the 


ks of Alteratives comprehends thoſe Medicines 
33 and temperating Quality, ſuch as check 
t inteſtine Motion of the ſulphureous Particles of the 
and qualify, ſubdue; and cool the ſcorching, hot, and 
Humours in the Inteſtines themſelves. Of Vegetables, 
incipal of this Kind are, the Root and Herb of Sorrel, 
I-ſorrel, Citrons; Oranges, China Oranges, Pomgranates, 
berries, Barberries, ſpberries, Cherries, and the 
of them prepared; and likewiſe Syrups, and Water 
| from theſe ; add to theſe the four great cold Seeds, 
kenfions of Oats. Of Animals, Whey, Butter-milk, the 
H Craw-fiſh, a Decoction of Tortoiſes, thin Decoctions 
havings of Hartſhorn, and Vipers-graſs, with or without 
Jellies of Hartſhorn, and Water diſtilled from the 
of Harthorn. Of the mineral Tribe; well-purified 
is the beſt and moſt efficacious; and becomes ſtill better, 
red from Aqua-fortis to its former State, by the Addi- 
Salt of Tartar, Of chymical Preparations, the eſſen- 
of Wood-ſorrel, Cream of Tartar, Phlegm of Vitriol, 
d Quinteſſence of xg" þ (Clyſſus Antimonij ſul- 
) TinRures of Roſes, Daiſy Flowers, and Violets, 
pphically prepared, with Spirit of Vitriol, are good tem- 
g Medicines. FFP 
pperating Medicines act in three Teveral Manners ; for 
ther; by their acid Salts, bind up the volatile ſulphureous 
ts, ul. by fixing and coagulating them, leſſen in ſome 
their inteſtine and gyratory Motions ;j or they operate 
panſive and aeri ic Quality, ſuch as that which is 
t to Nitre; which, conſiſting of an acid and alcaline Salt, 
$ great Store of ſulphureous Particles, and alſo of a ſubtile 
thereal Fluid, by means of which it diſpels the hot Mat- 
It in a gytatory Motion, and forces it, as it were, from 
tre to the Circumference ; by its neutral Salt attenuates, 
s, and ſeparates the viſcid Matter, which is the Matrix 
t and Sulphur, and, at the ſame time, by its ſubtile Acid 
the accelerated Motion of the ſulphureous Parts : Or, in 
Place, they reſtore the Moiſture conſumed by the Heat, 
diluting and diſſolving the ſulphureous Parts, and, at the 
Ine, flen the too great Elaſticity of the Veſſels, upon 
the Heat, in a great meaſure, depends ; as is obſervable 
uy vatery Liquors, Whey, Decoctions of Hartſhorn, 


heſe temperating and qualifying Medicines ate of great 


Thyfic, where-ever a preternatural Heat is to be extin- 
li nd therefore cannot be wanted in Fevers of all kinds, 
mon, Spaſins, and grievous Pains, which are almoſt 
occalioned by too great, or too hot, a Commotion of 
0d: But nitrous Preparations are deſervedly to be pre- 
P Acids, which A atid eoagulate ; for Nitre is not only 
but antiſpaſmodic, and relaxes the Rigidity of the 
1 n like manner, promotes the Diſcharges by Urine 
al. Beſides, as other cooling and atid Fluids condenſe 
Butte, and as Nitre rather colliquates, rarifies, and at- 
| "ck and viſcid Humours, ſo when ſprinkled either in 
an Uſſolved in Water, upon black coagulated Blood; it 
Ichs : For this Reaſon, Nitre is not only pre- 
3 Inflimmations, and even in inflammatory 
%p * from a black, cbagulated, and made 
Is ewiſe a noble arid efficacious Preſervative again 

in, u dene it effeQtually fuſes, and difſolves the viſ- 
Lo Ach is to be obſerved in the Blood bf thoſe who 


* io Inflammations; | 


al Fever, ſuch as thoſe of the Now and heQic 


ids, but nit uti edies; - 
2 , rous and diluting Remedies; eſpecial 
bo = om the Animal Kingdo ; 

When ag, gere the Decoction, and the Jelly of Hartſ- 
P Or 2 Chat. "iſh Heat accompanies Diarr hoeas, Dy- 
rom * 
. = Uuting, gelatinous, and mucilaginous Me- 


Obſtructions, muſt not only be 
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dicines, and temperating and abſorbing Powders, with the Ad- 


dition of a Grain or two of Nitre, ate to be uſec. 

In the third Claſs of Alteratives, are comprehended inciding 
and attenuating Medicines; among which may be reckoned the 
Roots of White Burnet, Dragons, Sweet Flag, Afarabacca, 
Wild Radiſh, Elecampane,  Succory, Florentine Iris, Solo- 
mon's Seal, Swallow Wort ; the Herbs, Leopard's Bane, Brook- 
lime, Scurvy-graſs, Water Crefles, and Indian Creſſes, Dit- 


, tander, Roſa Solis, Fumitory, Buck-bean, the leſſer Centaury, 


Hy ſſop, Germander, Chervil, Carduus Benedictus, leſſer Houſe- 
leek, the ſeveral Species of Garlick, Leeks and Onions, Gua- 
jacum Wood, and its Bark; the Spices Pepper and Ginger; 
the Secds of Muſtard, &urvy-graſs, and Water Creſſes; the 
Gums Ammoniacum, Galbanum, Sagapenum, Opopanax, 
Myrrh, Benjamin; of chymical Preparations, Mercurius dul- 
cis, Æthiops Mineral, Flowers of Sulphur, fixed alcaline Salts 
of Vegetables reduced to Aſhes, eſpecially Salt of Tartar, and of 


| Wormwood ; alfo neutral Salts, as the Digeſtive of Sylvius, my 
opening Salt, Sal Ammoniac, Sal Polychreſtum, Epſom Salt, 


Sedlitz Salt, vitriolated Tartar, Terra foliata Tartari, called 


alſo Tartarus Regeneratus, Arcanum Duplicatum, a Solution 


of Crabs Eyes, Nitre, and Sal Ammoniac. .. Volatiles, as vola- 


tile Sal Ammoniac, urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and Oxy- 
mel of Squills, acrid Tincture of Antimony, Eſſence of Gum Am- 


moniac and of Indian Pepper, Reſin of Guajacum, Syrup of 


Tobacco, of Hedge-muſtard, Fæcula of Arum, Cc. edi- 


cinal Waters alſo, which, beſides their diluting and opening 
Virtue, are poſſeſſed of an attenuating and inciding Quality, 
ſuch as the Waters of Z#gra, Sedlitz, and the Caroline Baths. 
As alſo, Infuſions in Form of Tea, which, by their great Store 
of an aqueous Element, exert their Virtues, disjoin the coaleſ- 
cent Globules ; and, laſtly, ſweet Whey, which, on account 
of the ſweet and ſubtile Salt it contains, is deterſive, and opens 
the excretory Ducts. 1 F 3 

Of theſe ſome act upon the fluid, and others upon the ſolid 
Parts of the Body: "Thoſe which affect the Fluids by imme- 
diate Contakt, are very few in Number, and thoſe either con- 


fiſt of aqueous Diluters, which are very efficacious for fuſing 


the glutinous and viſcid Juices, or of alcaline, fixed; and vola- 
tile Salts, and nitrous Salts ; which, when mixed, eſpecially in 


a liquid Form, with thick and coagulated Blood and Humours, 


liquify and attenuate them in ſuch a manner, as even to be per- 
ceptible to the Eye. All the reſt operate upon the Solids, by 
. their Tone, their Strength, and contractile Force, 
and by adding to the elaſtic Powers of the Veſſels, by which 
means they ſtrongly preſs and agitate the contained Juices, ac- 
celerate their progreſſive and inteſtine Motions, and, forcibly and 
frequently propelling them through the Capillary Veſſels, divide 
and disjoin the viſcid Juices into ſmall Globules; upon which 
Fluidity depends. This Action upon the Solids is, in ſome 
Medicines, performed by a fixed acrid Salt; as the Roots of 


* 


Arum, White Burnet, Aſarabacca, Florentine Iris, Solomon's 


Seal; the Herbs, German Leopard's-bane, Dittander, Roſa 
Solis, and Pepper and Ginger, which are, indeed, of an acrid 
Smell ; but being diſtilled with Water; by an Alembic, neither 
yield a volatile acrid Oil, nor a Water of an acrid Taſte; which 
is a ſufficient Proof, that they are of a fixed Nature. Other 
Medicines; again, produce their Effects by an acrid, ſubtile and 
volatile Salt ; ſuch as Wild Radiſh, Elecampane, Water Creſſes, 
Scurvy-graſs, Muſtard, and all Kinds of Onions; Garlicks, 
and Leeks. Some a& by their ſtimulating neutral Salts, of 


which Kind are thoſe Salts whoſe Acrimony, and irritating Qua- 


lity, are not only diſcoverable by their Taſte, but by their Ef- 
fects; for which Reaſon, when exhibited in e Doſes, they 
open the Belly, and prove diuretic. Others produce their Ef- 
fects by an acrid Salt, which contains many ſulphureous Parti- 


cles, as is obvious in Gum Ammoniac, Sagapenum, Opopanax, 


Guajacum, and its Reſin, which, beſides their acrid Salt, con- 
tain an Oil; which, upon Diſtillation, they yield in Abundance: 
Laſtly, ſome Medicines perform their Work by a penetrating; 
ſubtile, and metallic Salt, as Mercury, eſpecially Mercurius 
Dulcis, and Æthiops Mineral: — 


1. The Virtues of atteimating and inciding Medicines are 6 


extenſive, that, on account of the great Variety of their Effects; 


they are uſually ranged under different Denoriinations';- for 
when tenacious viſcid Humours not onl ate. in the Cavi- 
ties of the Veſſels, but ſtuff up and obftru@ the ſmall Tubes of 
the Inteſtines and EmunQtories, theſt Medicines, by theif in- 
ciding and attenuating Quality; diſengage the 3 Hu- 
mours, remove the Obſtructions, and may, for that Reaſon, 
be called Aperients; ſince they produce the ſame Effect. They 
alſo deſerve the Name of Anti- ſcorbuties; and Pürifiefs of the 


Blood; for ſinee the Purity; and good State; of the animal 


Juices depends upon the due Setretioh and Exctetion of ſu- 
rfluous and recrementitious Matter, and ſince Secretion and 
Prtteuon cannat be cartied on, if the ſmall Canals of the Glands 
and EmunQories ate blocked up by viſcid and tenacious Hu- 
mours, *tis therefore plain, that thoſe Medicines that are en- 
dowed with a Power of Ne viſeid Juices, and removing 
urifiers of the Blood, but alſo 
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are the Roots of Elecampane, 
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Preſervatives againſt, the Scurvy, in which the Juices are of a. 
bad Quality, and loaded with various heterogeneous, viſcid, 


ſalt, ſulphureous, and ſharp Particles. Since attenuating Medi- 


cines produce fo different Effects, the Phyſician ought to know 
what particular Attenuants are beſt adapted to particular given 


Caſes. 


2. In Diſorders therefore of the Stomach, and firſt Organs 
of Digeſtion, for inciding and attenuating viſcid Crudities, the 


following Medicines are excellently calculated. The Root of 
Arum, of White Burnet, and of Calamus Aromaticus, Pep- 
per, Ginger, purified Sal Ammoniac, vitriolated Tartar, Arca- 
num Duplicatum, the digeſtive Salt of Sy{vins, my aperitive 
Salt, Salt of Wormwood, Spirit of Salt, ſimple or dulcified, and 


Moebius s aperitive Tincture; and if crude and ill- concocted 


Juices are ta be evacuated by way of Excrement, the neutral 
Salts are preferable, eſpecially the Sedlitz, the Polychreſt, and 
the Epſom Salts, taken in large Doſes, and drank in a ſufficient 
Quantity. of ſome aqueous, V chicle. 

3. In Diſorders of the Breaft, when viſcid Humours are to 
be attenuated, and thrown up by ſpitting, the moſt effectual 
thy e, and of the Florentine Iris, Roſa 
Solis,, Hyflop, Germander, Maiden-hair, Gum Ammoniac, 
Myrch, Benjamin, Sulphur, Balſam of Peru, Nitrum Anti- 


moniatum, Lerra foliata Tartari, Oxymel of Squills, Solution 


of Crabs Eyes in diſtilled Vinegar, Syrup of Tobacco, and that 
of A | 

4. When the Blood is tainted with any thick tenacious Im- 
purity, and by that means the Emunctories are clogged, and 
the Humours polluted and vitiated by a ſalt, ſulphureous, and 
ſcorbutic Dyſcraſy, the Medicines chiefly in Uſe, in that Caſe, 
are, the Wild Radiſh Root, Garden Scurvy-graſs, Water 


Creſſes, Indian Creſſes, Dittander, Brook - lime, the leſſer Cen- 


taury, Marſh Trefoil, Carduus Benedictus, Fumitory, the 
ſmaller Houſe- leck, Muſtard, Gum Ammoniac, Sagapenum, 
Myrrh, Oil of fixed Nitre, Oil of Tartar per Deliquium; a 
Solution of Nitre, my Elixir temperatum, Iincture of Anti- 
mony, the Eſſence of the Woods, Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
Salt of Wormwood, with Citron Juice ; and of medicinal Wa- 
ters, thoſe of Sedlitz and of Egra. | 

5. When grumous Blood, occaſioned by Contufions, Blows, 
or Suffuſions, is to be diſſolved and fuſed, the Medicines moſt 
to. be commended, in this Caſe, are Solomon's Seal, German 
Leopard's-bane, Chervil, Vinegar diſtilled with Crabs Eyes, 
Terra foliata Tartari, and antimoniated Nitre. 

6. In Diſeaſes where the Lymph is become thick, eſpecially 
from a Venereal Taint, the principal, and moſt efficacious, are 
Guajacum, Sopewort, acrid Finckure of Antimony, Mercurius 
dulcis, and Æthiops Mineral, which, if prudently uſed, is of un- 
common Efficacy for colliquating and reſolving the viſcid Hu- 
mours lodged in the Glands and Liver. 

I come now to the fourth and laſt Claſs of Alteratives, which 
comprehends the emollient and ſoftening Medicines, of which 
the chief are, the Roots of Marſh Mallow, of White Lilies, 
of Liquorice, and of Vipers Graſs, the five emollient Herbs ; 
Lettice, Bear's Breech, Pellitory of the Wall, the Flowers of 
Elder, of Melilot, of Mallows, of Mullein, of Yarrow, of 
Chamomile, of White Lilies, of Borrage, of the Wild Pop- 
Py, of the Lime Tree, of the Ægyptian Thorn, of Violets, 
and, moſt of all, Saffron; the Seeds of Flax, (Linſeed) of Fenu- 
greek, of Aniſe, of Quinces, of Flea-bane, of White Poppies, 

four greater and lefler cold Seeds, the Siliqua, Sweet Al- 
monds, Figs, Pine Nuts, Piſtaches, Cherry-tree Gum, Gum 


Arabic, Gum Tragacanth, Shavings and Jelly of Hartſborn, 


Human Greaſe, that of a Dog, of a Capon, the Marrows. of 
their Bones, the Fat about their Omentum, Bones, and Meſen- 
tery ; the native Oils of Animals, freſh Butter, Cream, Milk 
itſelf, Cryſtals of Milk, Sperma Ceti, Honey, the Volk of an 
Egg, and its White dried, and reduced to a Powder : Of pre- 
ed Medicines, Oil of Sweet Almonds, Linſeed Oil, Rape 
il, Oil of the Male Balſam Apple, Decoctions of Hartſhorn, 


and Vipers Graſs, mixed with the Juice of Citrons, the Ptiſan, 


Sweet Whey, Fernelius's Syrup of Marſh Mallows, Ointment 
of Marſh Mallows, fimple Diachylon Plaſter, that of Melitot, 
and that of Frog's Spawn. | 

The Virtues. of theſe Medicines are two-fold, the one ap- 
propriated to the Solids, the other to the Fluids. In the Solids 
they relax, ſoften, and render moveable the hard, ſtiff and tenſe. 
Fibres; and, at the ſame time, inlarge and dilate the Chanels 


of the ſmall conſſricted Veſſels. But in the Fluids, they, by. 
2 


their viſcid Mucilage, bind up, involve, and, as it were, | 
in aSheath, the piercing Points of the —_ corroding Salts, and 
by that means prove excellent lenitive Medicines; and, when 
externally applied, they convert into a laudable Pus any Col- 
lection of extrava Humours, which cannot be reſolved, or 
taken into the refluent Mafs by the lymphatic Veſſels ; fo that 
having, by their moderate Warmth, diſſipated the moſt ſubtile 
Part of the extravaſated Humour, the remaining viſcous Mat- 
ter is happily diſpoſed to maturate; the Pores being now gently 


blocked up, leſt too much Moiſture ſhould be exhaled, and the 


Poiſons, eſpecially if abundance of Milk and al. 
. 
* 


blind Hæmorrhoids. 


Lilies, Saffron, Figs, roaſted Onions, ay uſed wi 
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nutritious Juice, of which Pus chiefly conſiſts, hein . 
to low more 2 through the ſmall related TY 
1. Theſe ſenitive Medicines are of incredible pg." 
any one has had the Misfortune to take a cauſtic pc 
ſcarce can more powerful. Antidotes than theſe he lf 
checking and fubgui the Virulence of animal ul 


: 4 


uſed as their Vehicles ; becauſe theſe not only 
blunt the ſharp Points of the Poiſon, but alſo relax the ih 
branes,, contracted and rendered ſubject to Spaſny by a 
lent Shocks of the Poiſon; and, by theſe means, they hg 
promote the Evacuation of Poiſons either by Vom. 4 
* ED a | 5 8 
2. In long violent Diſtempers, eſpeciall | 
from an Acrimony of the Humours, and which — " 
Nerves, Infuſions and Decoctions of theſe emollient My 
are of ſingular Advantage ; at leaſt, I have often know 
vulſions, attended with Madneſs, ſcorbutic Contragun 
the Joints, and intolerable Gripes of the Belly, cured vil 
coctions of Piony Root, Marſh-mallows, Lalo, * 
of the Wall, Bear's Breech, Flowers of Mullein, d N 
Lilies, of Elder, of Borage, of Chamomile, and Wil 
and by Figs and Fennel Seed, prepared with Water or N 
but they are to be uſed in large . and for along ti 
with the Addition, now-andrthen, of a Spoonful « tal 
Oil of Sweet Almonds, ſometimes bathing in ffeſ if 
mixed with Milk. ' : 
3. Freſh Fat and Greaſe of Animals, eſpecially the Jt 
of the Bones, which abounds with a very ſubtile Oil, 2 
internally with Succeſs, in a ſharp ſcorbutic Diſpoſitin d 
Humours.  / | | 
4. In a Dryneſs of the Parts, and when the Joints ca 
move without making a Noiſe, and in arthritic Pam 
emollient Medicines (that is, the Root of Viper's Grab, I 
Flowers, Yarrow, Chamomile, the four greater cold 
but eſpecially ſweet Whey, as yet full of the fat little Pal 
of the Cream, or even 25 Subſtances, reduced to the le 
of Sope, with ſome Alcali) produce wonderful Effet; 
theſe fat Subſtances are to be uſed when the Stomach s« 
and not in large, but in frequent Doſes, drinking ſome lu 
warm __— after them. | _ 
wy Icerations of the Kidneys, and Di 
bloody Urine, which ſometimes happen in the Small 
account of the Acrimony of the Humours, Cherry-tre 
or even Tragacanth, or the dried White of an Egg, dich 
Whey, are of ſingular Uſe : But in Diſorders of the 
for blunting the Acrimony, which is the Cauſe of ti d 
and diſpoſing the Matter for Expectoration, the follow 
dicines are excellently calculated; Decoction of Oats, 
Ceti, Liquorice, Oil of Sweet Almonds, the Siliqua, 8 
rum Lactis, Saffron, Figs, Syrup of Violets, and Tu 
Poppy and Elder. | | 
6. In continual hectic Heats, and if the ſweet Juct, 
continued flow Fever, acquire a faltiſh- alcaline Ac 
Cream and new Butter, on account of their demulcent\ 
ties, are found to produce excellent Effects. F 
In a Cholera-Morbus alſo, and in a Dyſentery, 28 
a ſcorbutic Decay, a Conſumption, and, in general, wi 
the Acrimony of the Humours gives Riſe to the Dient, 
tinous Decoctions of Fleſh, of Bones, and hoon g 
horn, Calves Feet, and Sheeps Feet, are of * 
and Advantage, 2 uſed internally by way of Un 
injected. by wa er. 8 4 
18. Wen — ——.— are violently contracteif i 
Excrements pent up by Flatulencies, emollient 
dicines, ſuch as Oil of Sweet Almonds, Whey, Dec 
Oats and Hartſhorn, produce very great Edfects 5/0 
rather be injected by way of Clyſter, than taken by call 
9. Emollient Flowers and Herbs, if boiled with 2 "3 
tity of. Saffron, incloſed in a Bladder, and ext | 
over the internal Part affected, procure almoſt hy 
and Relief, as may be. experienced in a Pleuriſy, ul j 
tion of the Liver, a Colic, or when the Anus: 


10. When any extravaſated and impacted Humou 7 
converted into Pus, no Applications can be more ppl 
than Liniments and Cataplaſms,. made of emollen f 
Milk; | but. eſpecially of the Flowers and 4 10 


Eggs, and Honey: But theſe are not 

tter is contained in harden'd and ſcirrhous 
cannot be converted into- Pus, unleſs we incline 
fatal Putrefaction. 5 | 2 

11. Mucilages made of the Seeds of ins 
bane, with Roſe Water, or Frog's Spawn Watt, g 
immediate Relief in excoriated and exulcerated Aphtb# 1 
with Heat and Pain; ſuch as the ulcetate? mus, 
Mouth, blind and painful Hæmorrhoids, 3 * 
teries, Gonorrhoeas, or a corroding Fluor Amn | 


Parts, 3 
to brilh 
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rect Prepara 
| ) a font d Fobnſon, © 1% 
11 N ule uſed as an Emollient. It is 
inguilhed. Tbiſcus, Offic. Mihiza Dio ſcoridis, Breyn. 
5 hay Dioſerridis & Plinii, C. B. Pin. 315. 
4 Git. 144. Tourn. Inſt. 97. Elem. Bot. 82. Boerh. 


26g. Althea vulgaris, Park. Theat. 303. Raii Hiſt, 


Altheaa, Ibiſcus, Ger. 787. Emac. 


Abet 9 Phyt. Brit. 6. Mer. Pin. 6. Althea 
5 J. B. 2. 954+ Chab. 301. Malvua Biſmalva 


| ; Ick. 272. Malva hyluęſtris, aut paluſtris, 
uy 9 2. — 3 ae rt mollis & in- 
2 Buxb. 207. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 12. MARSH- 
ale. 

4 - Marſh-mallows are pretty large, thick, 
und tough, and much branched, of a yellowiſh Co- 
the Out- ſide, and whitiſh within, ſlimy and muci- 

The Stalks grow to be above a Yard high, ſoft and 


ſh- green Colour, more angular, longer, and ſharper 
than the common Mallows. The Flowers are alſo 


common in Shape, but leſs, of a paler red Colour, and 
. — Veins; and when they are fallen, 
like Seeds, ſet together in a Round, like Cheeſes. 
in ſalt Marſhes, and maritime Places, flowering in 


Loot and Leaves, and ſometimes the Seed, are uſed. 

are mollifying, digeſting, and ſoupling, of great Uſe 
rangury, Gravel, and Stone; in Heat and Acrimo- 
rine; againſt ſharp, corroding Humours in the Sto- 
| Guts, which ſometimes excoriate them, and cauſe 


ies. | 
xe likewiſe balſamic and pectoral, good to help a 
carſene(s, and Soreneſs of the Aſpera Arteria. They 
ntly ordered in Clyſters for the Stone, and in Cata- 
d Fomentations againſt Swellings and Inflammations, 
aſe Pain; as alſo to ſuppurate and ripen Tumours and 
mes. 

Preparations, which take their Name from Marſh- 
are, Syrupus de Althea ; Pulvis de Althea; and, Un- 
le Althea, Miller. Bot. Off. 

adds, it is lenient and aperitive, proper for the Diſ- 
he Kidneys, for the acrimonious Humours which af- 
Breaſt, and for the Nephritic Colic. Lemery de 


hund with Leaves more or leſs pointed; they appear a 
much, ſo in the Figures of Dodoneus, Cluſius, and 
atthilus, Fuchſius, and Tabernæmontanus, have en- 
with rounder Leaves; and it is, in all Appearance, 
dyecies which the learned Mr. Sutherland, Profeſſor of 
t Edinburgh, has named Althea folio rotundiori, foe 
nata, The Leaves of the Marſh-mallow are ſome- 
2 [ ular. H. Herman has called 
d the angular Leaves Malva ſylveftris, aut paluſtris, 
fili anguloſiori, Cordus, Balis, Ar en, n 
hae taken the Flower of this Plant to be pentape- 
eres it is really monopetalous, 
aves of the Marſh-mallow are glutinous and inſipid, 
- Tin&ure of red to the blue Paper. Its Roots have 
Lale, but they ſtain it a little. 
ban Juice, which appears to be a Mixture of a great 
Fon a conſiderable Quantity of Earth, Acid, and 
NAP the acrid Salt, that it cannot diſcover itſelf 
| wh for it is certain, that by a chymical Analyſis, 
| i * Marſh-mallow a concrete, volatile, and a 


15 we give a faint red Colour to the blue Paper: 
* Ju all robability, this Plant operates chiefly by 
#42 which the Fire entirely deſtroys. By the 
Ja uthors, it is very lenitive and emollient. By 
not only blunts the Points of the corroſive Salts, 
— 5 too much diſtended Fibres, reſtores them 
1 and conf uently cauſes the Pain to 
bs * of the Marſh-mallow is employed in lenitive 
ing + nu, not be mixed till towards the End, for 
nc doo cammy, Theſe Ptiſans are of great Uſe 
ooh, when the Spittle is acrid and faltiſh, In 
7 2 boil four Ounces of the Root of Nym- 
r throy unce of the Root of Marſh-maltw ; ſtrain 
ha Linen Cloth, diſſolye in it two Drams of 
weral, or Sal Prunelke ; give a good Draught 
in a Heat and Retention of Urine, 
5 ammation. But when the Inflamma- 
he Humor -mallows muſt be omitted, for fear of 
I one Oi too viſcid, Boil alſo three Pugils of Pel- 
nee of the Roots of Marſh-mallow, in three 


U 


the Leaves are covered with a ſoft Pile like Velvet, of 


The Acid is a little more diſentangled in the 


ALT 


Quarts of Water, and ſtrain the Decoction; afterwards add as 
much Sugar as will bring it to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup, and 
give it to drink with convenient Ptiſans. For great Inflamma- 
tions in the Abdomen, after neceſſary Bleedings, make alſo 
Fomentations with the Decoction of the Leaves, Flowers, and 
Roots · of Marſh-mallows and Violets, the Seeds of Fenugreek, 
and the Tops of Chamomile and Melilot, and apply the Fœces 
to the Part affected, in Form of a Cataplaſm. Theſe De- 
coctions make an excellent Semicupium ; give them alſo in 
Clyſters, with two Ounces of Honey of Nymphaa. The Sy- 
rup of Althæa, according to the Deſcription of M. Charas, is 
of great Uſe : Dog's-graſs, Pellitory, Aſparagus, and the other 
Plants mixed with it, ſharpen the Marſh-mallow a little, and 
make the Syrup proper to provoke Urine, and promote Expe&o- 
ration. It was with this 1 that the Iris of Florence was 
uſed in the Lozenges of Marſh-mallows. M. Lemery, who has 
made an excellent Choice of the beſt Compoſitions, and reformed 
them with a great deal of Prudence, quickens theſe Lozenges with 
the Flowers of Benjamin. Theſe are preferable to thoſe which 
they call ſimple Lozenges of Marſh-mallows, for this Plant has 
need of ſomething to ſtimulate it. Thus Quercetan, very judi- 
ciouſly, has mixed, in his Lohoch of Marſh-mallows, the Flow - 
ers of Sulphur, the Powder Diaireos, &c. To render the Oint- 
ment of the Alibæa more reſolvent, they have added very pro- 
perly Fenugreek, Squilt, Galbanum ; and M. Lemery ſubſtitutes, 
not without Reaſon, the Gum Ammoniac tv that of Ivy. The 
camphorated Spirit of Wine may be mixed alfo with it, when 
it is given for the Sciatica and Rheumatiſm : For the ſame Rea- 
ſon the Mucilage of Marſh-mallows, made with the Seeds of 
Fenugreek, is preferable to that which is ſimple; becauſe it 
reſolves by removing the Inflammation; one ought to put this 
Seed in the Poultis of Marſh-mallows and Milk, to diffipate or 
ſuppurate Tumours, according to the Diſpoſition of the Hu- 
mour. The Cataplaſms prepared with the Roots of this Plant, 
thoſe of the Lilies and Onions, together with the four Meals, 
are very good for the ſame Tumours; efpecially if the campho- 
rated Spirit of Wine, the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, or ſome other 
ſpirituous Liquor, is mixed with them. We need not conclude 
with M. Seger, that the Roots of Marſh-mallows are acrid, 
becauſe ſeveral red and painful Puſtules have appeared on the 
Part where this Herb has been applied in Cataplaſms. It is more 
likely, that the obſtructed Matter of Tranſpiration produce theſe 
Puſtules. Murtyn's Tournefort. h | 


PuLvis Dir THA, Compound Powder of Marſh- 


mallouus. 


Take of the dried Marſh-mallow Roots five Drams ; of 


88 Liquorice, and Medlar Kernels, each half an 
unce; of Gromwel, Parſley, and Fox-glove, each three 
Drams; of prepared Crabs Vivek: fix Drams; of Gum 
Arabic, two Drams; of the Gums of the Cherry and 
Plumb Tree, each one Dram : Let them be pounded toge- 
ther, ſo as to make a fine Powder. x : 


This continues as the former Diſpenſatory, and is likewiſe a 
modern Compoſition ; but 'it is ſeldom preſcribed, and there- 


fore little made in the Shops. ry 
SyruPUs DE AL THA, Syrup of Mar ſb-mallows. 


Take of Marſh-mallow Root two Ounces ; of Graſs, Aſpa- 


ragus, and Liquorice Roots cleanſed, and of ſtoned Rai- 
ſins, each half an Ounce ; of the Leaves of Marſh-mal- 
lows, common Mallows, Pellitory of the Wall, Saxifrage, 
Pimpinel, Plantain, and the white and black Hellebore, 

each. one Handful ; of red Cicers one Ounce; of the four 
greater and leſſer cold Seeds, each three Drams. Infuſe 
them for a whole Day in ſix Pints of Water ; then boil. it 
to four Pints, to which, when preſſed out and ftrained, 
add three Pounds and a half of white Sugar, and boil it up 
to a Syrup in a Bath Heat. S. J. | | 


This Syrup is originally aſcribed to Fernelius, and has re- 
mained unaltered in all the College Diſpenſatories. If it is not 
boiled up to a good Conſiſtence, it is ſo apt to ferment in warm 
Weather, that it is very troubleſome to keep. Quincey's Lon- 
don Diſpenſatory. RTE 7 | 
7 = Edinburgh Diſpenſatory directs this Syrup ſomewhat dif- 
erently. . ; | | 18 


Take of the Root of Marſh-mallows two Ounces ; thoſe of 
Aſparagus, Liquorice, and Graſs, of each half an Ounce; 
the Herb Maiden-hair, an Ounce ;/ the Leaves of Marſh- 
mallows, Mallows, Pellitory, Pimpinel, Saxifrage, broad- 
leaved Plantain, and ſtoned Raiſins of the Sun, of each 
half an Ounce ; red Cicers, an Ounce ; Spring-water, 
three Quarts : Boil them together till one Third of the 
Liquor is evaporated; then ſtrain the Remainden, and add 
thereto four Pounds of the whiteſt Sugar, and make a 

Syrup 


— — n 
rat”. 


AL IT 


Syrup thereof, according to the Rules of Art, by boiling 
it in Balneo Mariæ. Mr 


This Syrup ought to be made of a high Conſiſtence in hot 
Weather; otherwiſe it preſently runs into Fermentation, and 
is ſpoiled in the Capacity of a Syrup. The four greater and 
ſour leſſer cold Seeds are here dropped by the Compilers, I ſup- 
poſe, as being judged foreign to the Purpoſe. | 


UncvenTum Dial THA, Ointment of Marſh-mallews. 


Take of freſh Marſh-mallow Roots bruiſed, two Pounds ; 
of Linſeed and Fenugreek Seed, each one Pound : Let 
them macerate three Days in eight Pints of Water : Then 

' Nightly boil them, and preſs out the Mucilage, of which 
take two Pints; of Neats-foot Oil four Pounds ; and let 
them boil together, until the more aqueous Part of the Mu- 
cilage is conſumed ; then add of Wax one Pound; of Re- 
fin half a Pound; of Turpentine two Ounces : Let them 
be aglin boiled into an Ointment, S. A. 


This is titled by the Auguftane Diſpenſatory, Unguentum de 


 Mithea fimplex, in Diſtinction from an Unguentum de Althæa 


Campo there alſo given, and both taken from Nicolaus. 
The London Diſpenſatory likewiſe received them both at firſt ; 
but the greater tion is very blameable on many Ac- 
counts, as may be ſeen by Zwelfer's Animadverſions upon it; 
and therefore hath it been, for ſome time, juſtly expunged by 
our College: In that which is here yet retained, the Neats-fout 
Oil for common Oil of Olives, always before directed, is indiſ- 
putably a very good Emendation, becauſe its mucilaginous Qua- 
lity ſuits. it much better to the Intention of the Medicine. 
Zwelfer tells us, that ſome put it in Turmerick Root to beau- 
tify the Colour, but blames it for being foreign to the true In- 
tention of the Whole; and it is to be wiſhed, that a much 
greater Fault was not to be found with ſome Medicine Mer- 
chants amongſt us, who, to ſave both Trouble and Charge, put 
in little or none of the Mucilage, but give their Smell to it by a 
Mixture of ſome of the Seeds, with which it ought to be made, 
in Powder. And this Caution, it is hoped, will not be taken 


amiſs by any honeſt Com ; becauſe the Compoſition is 
juſtly deſigned for ſome Purpoſes of Conſequence, and which it 


may fail in by means of ſuch unworthy Practices. Quincey's 
London Diſpenſatory. * - 

The Unguentum Dialtbææ of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory is 
different, in ſome reſpects, from ours. 


Take of the Oil of Mucilages, two Pounds; of yellow Wax, 
half a Pound; of white Refin, three Ounces; and of 


Venice Turpentine, an Ounce and a half: Mix them to- 
gether, and make an Ointment, according to Art. 


When the Oil of Mucilages is ready prepared, this is a very 
compendious Way of making the Ointment of Marſh-mallows : 


The OLeum MuciLacinum, Oil of Mucilages, is prepared 


as follows. 


Take of freſh Marſh-mallow Root, bruiſed, four Qunces ; 
the Root of white Lily, and freſh, Squill bruiſed, of each 
an Ounce ; of Fenugreek Seed, and Linſeed, each an 

- Ounce and half: Steep the Ingredients in a proper Quan- 
tity of Spring-water ; and afterwards boil them gently till 


they make a thick and viſcous Mucilage ; which being 


preſſed ſtrongly out, add thereto two Quarts of Oil- olive, 
And boil it over a very gentle Fire, or in eo Mariz, till 
© - the aqueous Moiſture is evaporated ; obſerving to keep it 
=. continually ſtirring, to prevent its burning. 


The keeping this Oil in Readineſs, as an Officinal, will great- 
ly eaſe the Trouble of making ſeveral Medicines, 1 
e Unguent. Dialthee,  Emplaſtr. Diachylon, Emplaſtr. de 
Maucilaginib. &c. as we ſhall ſee hereafter. 
Tbe Compilers of the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory have given 
another Ointment, called 


© UncvenToM R DAL TH .composITUM, Compound 
„ Otntment of Marſh-mallows. 


Take of the Ointment of Marſh-mallows, four Ounces ; 
of Gum Ammoniac, diſſolved in a proper Quantity of 
Sprin -water, and ſtrained, an Ounce ; of Linſeed Oil, 
two . Melt the Ointment and the Oil together; 


tien add the Solution of the Gum Ammaniac, thickened 


A little over the Fire, and whilſt it yet remains hot; laſt- 
ly, boil all together, till the aqueous Moiſture is conſumed, 
ſo as to make an Ointment. 1 5 5 


This is 2 judicious Compoſition, and not chargeable with the 
Faults committed by others in ordering the Compound Oint- 


ment of Marſh- mallows. 


4 LT 


ALTHAA, by ſome called IsIscus, is , x... 
Mallow, with round Leaves like the Cychme 50} 
and covered with Down. It bears a Flower ki (uy 
Stalk is about two Cubits in length, and its Roy; 3 alt 
132 Subſtance, It took the Name of {},, * 

medium) its manifold and extenſive medi wy 
For, Jo | cn 

A Decoction of it in Wine, or Hydromel, 0. the al 
ſelf bruiſed, is an effectual Medicine for Won fa 
Strumæ, Abſceſſes, Inflammations of the Breag lay 
the Anus, Bruiſes, flatulent Lumours, and 90 fer 
Nerves, being endued, for theſe Purpoſes, with 2 
diſcuffive, or a breaking and healing Quality. Bab 
aforeſaid, and worked up with the Fat of a H * Y 
with Turpentine, in the Form of a Peſſary, 15. Ron 
Inflammations and Obſtructions of the Womb. Then, 
has the ſame Effect, and alſo brings away the Loch U 
coction of the Root, drank with Wine: relieves thoſ 
bour under a Difficulty of Urine, or a tormentin F 
Stone, Dyſentery, Sciatica, Tremblings, or a Ru 4 
Root boiled in Vinegar, for a Gamgariim * 


Inflammations, and maturates ſtubborn Phymas. Th 
and Seed have the ſame Virtues as the Leaves, but ard 
Parts, and more drying, and appear to be more able 
that they deterge the Alphus, and the Seed breaks the 
the Kidneys. The Decoction of the Root, by its th 
Quality, cures the Gripes and Diarrhcea, and relieves thi 
ng, Blood. Orib. de Virt. Simpl. Lib. 2. Cap. 
by Ætius, Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. 

The Wild Mallow is gently diſcuffive, and a littk 
ing. The Garden Mallow, being of a more aqueous 
mid Subſtance, is by ſo much the weaker in Virus 
former eaſily paſſes the Stomach, not only on accout 


* Humidity, but Viſcoſity, eſpecially when taken with 


Garum, mixed with a little Wine, at Meals. The dea 
Mallow is the more effectual, as it is the drier, The 
molache, too, is a Species of the Mallow, but a great 
five than the former; it is alſo called Althea. ftw 


Serm. 1. 
Emplaſtrum ex Althea Polletis, Pol. LEs's Plaſter of 


Take the Bark of the Root of Althæa, while the i 
its beſt State, and pound it in a Mortar. Then 
into a Copper or Earthen Pot, and ſprinkle it 
White Wine, that is fragrant and aſtringent, ju 
to moiſten it. Cover it, and let it ſtand the In 
pound it afreſh, and ſtrongly preſs out the qu 
done, take of Colophonia twenty-four Ounce; 
four Ounces ; of Oil and Verdigreaſe, each twoUl 

the wy e Juice of the Plant, two Attic Hemins( 

The Colophonia being firſt melted in the Ol, a 

ſtrained, boil it over a gentle Fire of Pine Wood, 

with a Spatula made of the ſame, till being e 

Water, it conſolidates. Then put in the Was 

that is melted, take the Pot off the Fire, an F 

cool, 3 in the Juice by little and little, takuy 

any Efferveſcence ; for it is ſubject to Ebulivon; 
overflow the Brim of the Pot. After it has fowl 
remove it to the Fire, and, when it is through 

in the Verdigreaſe ; which done, take it of, 9% 

is cool, work it well with your Hands, that d 

may throughly unite. | 


This Plaſter is good for old and freſh Ulcers, 299 
of a Dog, or a wild Beaſt. It draws out the vn 
of LEN 8 Pain and ous 9 70 

em, drawing the peccant Humour | 
and there cauſing * — as in the Caſe 
from Blows in the Face. It eaſeth Pains, clean, (of 
and ſcabby Nails, the Lepra and Alphus, in 
not to be taken off till the ſeventh Day. It dg 
or other Matters, fixed in the Fleſh ; mitigat© Ty 
tion, under an Exacerbation of the Gout difſoles* 1 
the Joints and Ganglia; heals the Favi and wow 
Infancs of the Hydrocephalus; mollifies the "ot 
Spleen; and is a Lenitive for Cancers that we als 
and reftrains their threatened Eroſions. Uſe 1 


T 


es and incarnates Ulcers of the Teſtes 

1 without the Erugo, it reſtrains phage- 
" and is ſerviceable, inſtead of an Embrocation, 

| ne. | 

47 er u Medicine prepared of the Flowers, 
1 ke Roſes, in the following manner: They take the 
þ are 4 cutting off the Bottoms of-the Leaves, firſt bruiſe, 
the e 0 chem. Of this Powder, they take twelve 


. them as directed in the former, and work 
"ll N 1 Hands. It is more convenient for Uſe 
le former, and a greater Anodyne. Ætius Tetr. 4. 


- * 14. e 
e Modicine. | | 
| honia, Wax, each one Pound; of Oil and 
| a — 2 wo Pints. Acluarius Meth. Med. 


ib, 6. Cap. 9. | 
#1 has been the Occaſion, that many c 


ves, who preſume they know it, and impoſed upon 


| who are credulous enough to take their Word | for 
br when they would perſuade us, that Althæa is a 
on Herb, and known by every body, they prove their 
ance by ſo doing, and demonſtrate, that they know no- 
of the Matter. The Greek Authors, on the contrary, 
to be found in cloſe and ſelect Libraries, aſſure us, that 
a is a very ſcarce Plant, and only to be met with in Ajia 
ih. I ſhall give you their very Words: H wp AA 
be evgloud]avy pve e vie ve Agias Toros i EeAIs, 
Na I i Th Tuben i T6 ExeAil: molapo. © Althea is 
eaſily met m_ 2 ou 5 ** or 2 l 
Smyrna the Banks of the River Schelis. e- 
bis uo how, tha it was a ſcarce Herb, when he tells us, 
was to be met with among the Arcadiaus, wy 1 * 
yn, © wi ** but the So th — 
Ge ihe Name of dee * Althea” from the me- 
| Virtues with which it is endued, Lib. . Cap. 14. Be- 
he deſcribes it by fuch Characters as they are forced to 
they never ſaw, namely, 2 a tg F + Exe 
Pb UN A d ⁰⁰⁰ñαν,j˙iC⁊n, WARY hf Kat Sagurepor, 
Kavnis Hahandg, £y3D> Eiνjð,, © Althæa has a Leaf like 
Mallow, but larger and rougher, ſoft Stalks, and a 
wer of a yellow or Honey- like Colour.“ Dioſcorides ſays, 
dots, ( like a Roſe, which we may underſtand to 
ant of the Figure of a Roſe, which it may have under a 
Colour. Harpocration in his Book * guονπ q Sure ſas oy, 
phyfical Powers, ſays, that the Flower of Althza is 
a Roſe ; whether how bo Colour or Shape, is uncertain : 
a gi amm isl, iv 6s d brofugny Kantor, ö I's croponiy mt 
4 70 wh & 8 . Segdves N MνE,vt EA AU A7 ps 
76% bd, c Eyuce d Hmd̃ puardyns j Tawlnv 
1 Ubles. © The Onet} 75 1 H _ which 
je call Onathure, others, G. It bears Roſes, 
| 18 weave into ter at the Feaſts of hate 
WS, an eaves like the Garden-mallow ; this the 
2 7 I __ as, to. 113 
0 olour. For fo eggs [pra- 

] means ſomething of a Leek-green Colour; and podond'es, 
eides] apply: d to Metals, ſignifics a Roſe-colour. In his 
ng Deſcription of Althæa, he makes its. Fl er to be 
ole: Ars. nes ee pode. It has a ſmall Flower 
a Roſe.” Therefore by pod'oeid'ss he meant the Colour, 
a dent Tranſcriber of Dioſcorides expreſſed by painting 
erot Althæa of aRoſe-colour, If this be ſo, Disſcorides 
** poken of quite a different Plant from the true Al- 
or that bears a yellow Flower. Some, I know not 
be ee ſuppoſe it to be che Abutilon of Aviſena 
1 * 2 no more of his Abutilon, than that it was a 
tle ud; to which his Arabian Expoſitors add, that 
| =” . op a Gourd not only in Leayes, but alſo 
41 , be, is not round, but oblong, and that it was to 
71 wk City of Gaza, This, you ſee, is very different 
ed Eliſe * Greeks, Dioſcorides ſays, that . It is 
a He lh ee, 2 Wh wales ＋ ſay by the 100 
6 called the Alex her Occaſtons? For none but the 
Nen thæa Ebiſcus, or Ibiſcus. The old Greek 


% dal, v7) Tivav q MeNbNν id 
dus, "Oy led, Popdict Ii" Epiox®- 
- 157 A 2 Tvleus 9 entir* Age. « is called 
an Cee, Moloche ; in Latin, Ebiſcus ; ¶ the E. 
3 d 1hraciant, Ariſhis, *? tis, AA 
kn 7 ff #Adx nv dar, pit e „ Al- 
Reman; Ki, iſeum, ſome call it the 3/314 Malu, and 
T Glofarie cum, In the Gloſſary, Ax ai is Hibiſcum ; 
| tence 8 5 it 13, without an Aſpiration, Ibiſcus, Herba 


L, 1 French fay, 


of Colophonia twenty-four Parts, of Wax fix, and Oil 


firmed 


Grimauve, we placing before what the 1talians- place after. 
The Barbarians call it Biſmalva, which is plainly a Corruption 


of Ihiſco-malua. 


I don't wonder, that Pliny, in the Place where he ſpeaks of 
Hibiſcus, makes no mention of Althea, nor ſays any thing of 
Hibiſcus when he mentions Althza, Tis plain, that he 
thought them different, as his Manner is in other Caſes. But 
I can't help being ſurpriſed at his placing Hibiſcus among the 
Kinds of Parſnip, and ſeeming willing to have it be like a 
Parſnip, and that in more Places than one. In Lib. 19. Gap. 5. 
treating of the Kinds of Parſnips, Hibiſcum a Paſtinaca Gra- 
calitate diflat ; damnatum in cibis, ſed Medicine utile eft ; & 
quartum Genus in eadem ſimilitudine Paſtinace, quam Gallicam 
vocant, Graci vero Daucon. << Hibiſcum differs from a Parſnip 
on account of its Slenderneſs: it is condemn'd as Food, 
but uſeful in Medicine. And there is a fourth Kind, re- 
<*« ſembling in like manner a Parſyip, which they call Gallic 
« Parſnip, but the Greeks name it Daucus. ” He pretends, 
that the Hibiſcum differs from a Parſnip only in Slenderneſs, 
that is to ſay, is more ſlender than a Parſnip, but like in other 
reſpects. This he repeats in another Place, that is, Lib. 20. 
Cap. 4. Paſtinace fimile Hibiſcum, quod Molochen agriam 


vocant, & aligqui Pliſtalochiam. There is a Reſemblance be- 


«© tween the Parſnip and the Hibiſcum, which is commonl 
called the 7/714 Mallow, and by ſome Pliſtolochia, which 
by all is recorded to be like the Mallow, and to be a kind of 
wild Mallow ; but how it ſhould come to look like a Parſnip, 
I am at a Loſs to imagine, eſpecially of the Pliſtolochia; for this, 
in another Place, he ranks among the Ariſtolochia's, and 
makes a fourth Kind of it. 

As to Hibiſcum being like a Parſnip, which Pliny affirms, 
I fancy, that I ſee whence he derived his Conceit. He had 
read in ſome Latin Author, that Hibiſcum was a kind of wild 
Mallow, and paſſed with ſome under the Greek Appellation of 
Moloche Agria, and differed not at all from the Paſtinata, but 
only in Slenderneſs. Now by the Paſtinata is to be underſtgod 
the Garden Mallow, which is planted * in delved 
„Ground.“ All cultivated Things are larger than what are 
wild, and therefore the wild Mallow was flenderer than the 
ſative, or pa/tinata, '** planted in delved Ground. The Hi- 
biſcum, he fays, -was condemn'd as Food, that. is, the wild 
Mallow; for we are aſſured, that the Garden Kind was for- 
merly eaten. Pliny therefore, having his Thoughts diverted an- 
other way, miſtook Paſtinata for Paſtinaca, ** a Parſnip. 
*Tis certain, and not a little material to the Purpoſe, that the 
moſt antient Manuſcripts, in that Place, have Pa/tinata in ex- 
preſs Letters; Hibiſcum a Paſtinata gracilitate differt. ** Hi- 
„ biſcum differs from the Paſtinata in its Slenderneſs; 
whereas in other Places, the ſame Copies have the Word Paſti- 
naca, whole and uncorrupted. The Author from whom Pliny 
borrow'd his Account, doubtleſs wrote, Hibiſcum, id e/t, 
agreſtis Malva, a Paſtinata gracilitate differt, ** Hibiſcum, 
„that is, the wild Mallow, differs from the cultivated, in 
„ Slenderneſs. ** He omitted the agreftis Malva, and read 
Peſtinaca for Paſlinata, as theſe two Letters are often ex- 
chang'd for one another, in Words of that Form; far Example, 
Securiclata, ſecuriclaca ; lingulata, ay ges, per- 
ſonata, n Tgoownilis, ¶ Proſopitis] by fame called Per ſonacia, 
<«« a Perſonation. The Gloſſary has Paſtinatio, eu, C Paſti- 
„nation [means] a Cultivation.“ It is not to be doubted then 
that ij ov]veis, the planted, cultivated, and Garden Mallow, 
was properly called Paftinata, ** planted in delved Ground. 
Under the fame Miſtake he aſſerts every-where, that the Hi- 
biſcum is like a Parſnip. RT 8 
1 formerly took the Alcæa of the Greets to be meant by the 
Name H ibiſcum; for the Alcæa is a kind of wild Mallow, 
which ſome, we are aſſured, have confounded with Althea, 
For Neophytus, under the Name of Althea, has deſcribed the 
Alcæa, which he furniſhes with Leaves, *T:q:apire: mg 74 
g lse&s Bolavns, „ indented like thoſe of Vervain. Now I 
thought, that Pliny had reckon'd this indenting of the Leaves 
in Alexa, which he took for Althæa, among the Characters in 
which it reſembled a Parſnip ;. but nothing is more certain, than 
that he fell into this Miſtake in the manner we have related, 

The fame Author, in another Place, thus diſtinguiſhes the 
Althæa ameng the other Mallows : Ex, /ylveftribus, cui grande 
Folium, & Radices albe, Althea vacatur ab excellentia E ffactus, 
ab aliis Ariſtaltbæa. Of the wild Kinds, that with the large 
„Leaf, and the white Roots, is called Althæa, from its excel- 
ent Virtues, by ſome named Ariftalthea.” An antient 
Manuſcript indicates, that this laſt Word is not rightly written, 
by reading ab altis Plitalicia © by others Plitolicia· Hence it 
n it ought to be read Pliſtalochig, which is con- 


— 


y the Manuſcript Index: MAaνν Althea, E. Pliſto- 
hchia, $ che Mallow Altea, or Pliſtolochia. Ig another 
Place it ſays, that Hibiſcum is called by others Pli/tolochia : 
Perhaps it took that Name from- its Virtue in extracting the 
Secundines, which the Greeks call NN. e 
Plim, in reckoning the Kinds of Ariſtolochia, makes Pliſto- 
ochia the fourth, which is alſo called Teavppc&, 5 many» 
Hh hh « rooted; ?? 


quently uſed 9 Hi 


tim of the Antients. 


te rooted ;” for thus it is written in ing nr ne . 
Ariftolochia Climatitis, frve Cretica, ffve Pliftolochia, ſtue 
Talis —— — que 2 Terre. So it ought to be 


read. 
But I never read this Name Pliſtolochia in Greek Authors, 
and I am afraid it took its Origin from ſome wrong Reading, 


either by Pliny himſelf, or one of thoſe who uſed to read to 


him, who haſtily running over the Greet Book written in large 


Letters, and lightly glancing on the Words, as is too com- 
— done, might for APICTOAOXIA read ILAICTOAOXIA, 


which is not ſo very remote from the Truth, nor unſuitable to 


Pliny's Character. For my part, I can give no Account for 


the Name, the changing it into Piffolochia being contradictory 
to all the Books; nor can I ſee the Reaſon of this Word 
Fino ica [ 1 6-geet M ; 
Authors fay never a Word of the Althæa called Pliftolochia, 
or Ariſtolochia; and I am apt to think, that Pliny made this too 
out of Theophraſtus, by wrong reading and pointing his Words. 


Theophraſtus, enumerating the medicinal Herbs which grow in 


Arcadia, has theſe Words: Kai » && Anal a, extivar dt U- 
xm dei ar, x; i dgroxoyie, xa 70 cit, And there is 
<< the Althea, which they call Wild Mallow, and Ariſtolochia, 
6c Ls and Seſeli [ Hartwort J. Pliny read or un- 
de the Words, as if they had been written ee fs Hh 
dx dyeiar, Y deworoyiar. They call it Wild Malloto and 
Axriſtolichia, where perhaps he read himſelf, or, deceiv'd by 
his Ears, imagin'd he heard another read x TAi50aoxiar, (and 
<< Pliftolochia.” - 

That Place in Pliny, where he diftinguiſhes between poaoyu 


— and uaardyn r deſerves our Laughter. The 


aſſage, as it ought to be read, Lib. 20. Cap. 21. runs thus: 
Duo Genera earum Amplitudine Folii diſcermmtur. Majorem 
Græci Molochen vocant in Sativis, alteram ab emolliends ventre 
dictam putant Malachen. Two Kinds of them are diſtin- 
<< guiſhed by the Largeneſs of the Leaf. The greater is called 
<< by the Greets, Moloche, and is cultivated in Gardens; the 
<< other is ſuppoſed to have its Name Malache [ Greek pard xn, 
«« ſoft] from mollifying the Belly. But yoaixn [Moloche] is 
the Word in the Attic Diale®, and yardyn [Malache] in the 
others, This is the Rule in the antient Grammarians ; but I 
ſhould rather think wonzyn an olic Word; for *tis their 
Manner to change à into o; ſo they ſay, #r-yvesy [Onoguron] 
for 4rdyves [ Anaguron] which is in the Attic Dialect; orovis 
for 4vevi, Bris for gar, and fo in Hundreds of others; but 
we ſhall now finiſh what we propoſed. What is commonly 
called Malvaviſco, or Tbiſcomakoa, is not the Althæa of the 
Greeks, tho“ the old Latins called this 1b:/cus. The true Al- 
thaea, at this Day, is unknown to our Botaniſts; for the Biſ- 
malva, which is the Roman Hibiſcum, is not determined to one 
thing. Perhaps the old Romans themſelves were ignorant of 
the true Althæa; for what they called 1 was no other 
than what is called Malua-Ibiſcum; fo much is certain. 

Tho' Althæa be like the wild Mallow, yet, which is ſtrange, 
Dioſcorides has not affign'd it a Place among the Mallows, as 
if he thought it of a different Kind from them. For he de- 
ſcribes the common Mallows in his ſecond Book, and defers the 
mentioning of Althæa to his third Book. What he thus ſepa- 
rated, he does not ſeem to think of the fame Kind, though he 
ſays, that Althæa is a Species of the wild Mallow. 

The ara end e Vl xn [ Anadendromalache] mentioned by 
Galen, and miſtaken by ſome for the ſame as Ibiſcus or Althæa, 
is another thing. The Authors of the Greet Farriery have theſe 
Words: *Es: N tries Pilar avryopiry draderSeguanrdyn, var 
Tivay ganxing Ig vd gunner mAdJuTeeg Dare, Tiv pic ar wo atTws 
oxevdd oa, xabas tmdvo yiyeoulai x pid as. There is another 
Herb called Anadendromalache, and by ſome Salcies; this has 


<6 a broader Leaf, and the Roots are prepared in the ſame 


«© manner as before directed. I take this to be the Alcæa of 
Dioſcorides, which the Name canis, [Salcies] being a Cor- 
ruption of dAzain, [ Alcza] plainly intimates. Galen does not 
mention Alcza, but ſeems to mean the ſame by the Word 
Anadendromalache. Salmaſius de Homonym. Hyl. Iatr. Cap. 42. 

Notwithſtanding the Opinion of Salmaſius to the contrary, 

I find moſt Botaniſts efteem our Althza to be the ſame as that 
„ aoruanicns, (4p 
A „ or ALTHANACHA, (Auripi um 
Orpiment. It is alſo called W er 4 

- ALTHEBEGIUM, the Arabic Name given by Avicenna 
to a certain Swelling, reſembling thoſe which happen in a Ca- 
_ and proceeding from a morbid State of the Liver, and 
an ill Habit of Body. 'The 2 are alſo like thoſe which 
appear under the Eyes, and in the Faces, of Perſons who fl 
ny Tympany is a 1 of the ſame Kind. 
Tabric. uapendent. Lib. 1. 10. 

| ALTHEX | 6 
ſignifies the Cure of a Diſtemper, in which Senſe it is fre- 


- 
* 


1 
AL THOLIZOL. See ALToL1zo0IM. | 
ALTIHT. The Name given by Avicenna to the La ſerpi- 


IS, 4xbeEr, from Abe, to cure or heal. It 


 ALum in many Paſſages of his Treatiſe o te de 
| (yopds) ſometimes burnt, and ſometimes not. xg 


ALTIMAR, Avcarner, (As uſftun 
Mn, (Fer Plants) the D 3 
Al „(Fx Plumbi) the Droſs or Scan 5 
Rulandus. a "__ l 
ALTINCAR, a fort of factitious Salt uſed in die Pa 
and Separation of Metals. Caftellus from Lilavint "ay 
ALTINGAT, Flies Aris, Ruſt of Copper, ag. 
Rulandus. e 
ALTINURAUM, Vitriol. Rulandus. | 
ALTOLIZOI, a Word mentioned by Helo, us 


thargy, or Coma. 

Ae. See ARE-ALU, and ATTyY-ALv, 

ALUACH, or ALuEcn,.pure or refin'd Tin, Alus 

ALUCO, a Bird mentioned by Bellonius, Alirng 
and John ſon. 

It is a nocturnal Bird of Prey, of the Owl Species; tie 
of different Sizes; for ſome are as big as a Capon, and od 
the Size of a Pigeon: They are of a Lead colour ſpotted i 
White; their Head is large, black, without Ears, cont 
with Feathers ; their Beak is white, their Eyes are large, tl 
and ſeem to be ſunk in their Heads, becauſe they are ſunu 
ed with many Feathers; their Limbs are cover'd wit 
Feathers, their Feet are feather'd and arm'd with long (ly 
which are ſtrong and ſharp; they live in decay'd Builin 
Towers, in Caverns, and in the Hollow of old Oaks; t 
ramble at Night in the Fields; they live upon Mice, and 
Birds; their Gullet is fo large, that the; ſwallow Piece 8 
as an Egg; their Cry is frightful ; they contain a great ia 
volatile Salt and Oil. 

Their Blood is good for an Aſthma, being dried, pulzent 
and taken at the Mouth : The Doſe is from half a Nc 
two Scruples ; their Brains are eſteemed good for aggluim 
Wounds. Lemery de Drogues. 

ALUDEL. An ALUDEL is a chymical Veſſel uſed ug 
limation. Many of theſe are generally imploy'd in one 
ration, in the following Manner: The Matter to be ſui 
is put into a Body, or Pot, the ſuperior Part of which s 
into a Hole on the lower Part of an Aludel, and the lu 
Part of the Aludel is received into the inferior Part of the 
Aludel, and ſo on, till as many Aludels are ſet one upd 
other, as the Proceſs requires; to the ſuperior Part of the 
moſt Aludel, a Head or Alembic is fix'd, to receive the 
which ſublimes. So that there is a continu'd Tube foi 
the Aludels from the Pot which contains the Matter to 
lim'd, to the Head or Alembic which receives it, in the md 
that a continu'd Chanel is form'd by a Number of Elm 
The Uſe of Aludels ſeems to be to remove the Matte 
lim'd in the Head to a Diſtance'from the Fire. 
ALU DIT, Mercury. Rulandus. i 
ALVEARIUM, the Bottom of the Concha, t 3 
of the external Ear; it terminates at the Meatus Audi 
which is the Entrance of the Auris or Ear, ftialy bt 
„ f 

It is generally defin'd to be that Cavity where the Ca 
or Ear-wax is principally lodged. | 

ALUECH. See ALUACH, _— 

ALVEOLI, the Sokets in the Jaw Bones, in un 
Teeth are plac'd, by that fort of Juncture or Suture g 
Anatomiſts call Gomphofis, by Joiners call'd 7 Wo 
Alveoli are lin'd with a Membrane of exquiſite de * 
ſeems to be nervous, and is wrapp'd about the Roob 
Tooth. Drake. 85 

There are uſually ſixteen Alveoli in each Jaw- Tubedl 

ALVEUS. Medicinally it is apply'd to ma gel 
nals, thro' which ſome Fluid flows, particularly to 
which convey the Chyle from the Receptacle of 
the Subclavian Vein, | 

ALUFIR; Rubedo, Redneſs. Rulandus. Achs 

ALVIDUCA, Medicamenta, are purging M 7 1 wi 

ALUIS. Rulandus calls this Alafor, id flies vt 
any farther Explanation. But Fohn/on explains / Log 
" ALUM, or ALvs. A Name in Scribomw 
Symph Comfrey. Al 
Rulandus.' 5 15 2 tes 010 

ALUMEN, Alum, STvaTvetn. Hip ral 3 


Application ſor Ulcers, eſpecially thoſe of the 


Ucers of the Uterus. 


AL U 


the beſt, and next that the Melian (that got in Melos). 
» 


his Trait © Ingredient in an Application he di- 


And afterwards in the ſame 
iſes Egyptian ALUM, with ſome other Ingredi- 


be moiſtenꝰd with Gooſe Greaſe, and then with Wool 


apply*d to the Os Uteri, with a 
And in his Epidemics, Lib. 1. 
beneficial Application in 


de into a Peſſary, and 


Lib. 6. Cap. 19. recommends Melian Alum pre- 


, i anner, as. an effectual Application to 
the ne "which the Greeks call TT«gvyia: Melt. 


ingers 
bas 9 in Water, till it acquires the Conſiſtence 


then mix with it a Quantity. of Honey, equal in 


& when dry, and ſtir them about with a 
118 is of a Saffron Colour. With this 


— of Alum we have from Dioſcorides, Pliny, 


and Atius, are as follows: 


t every Kind of Alum is found in Egypt, and among 


Metals; for the Sciſſile Alum is, as it were, the 


of the Bolar. It is alſo produced in other Places, as in 


ia. Lipare, Sardinia, Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
— and Ss phi Countries, as well as Oker. 
very many Species of Alum ; but the moſt ſervice- 
medicinal Purpoſes, are the Sciſſile, the Round, and the 
and of theſe the beſt is the Sciſſile. Again, of this 
\lum, the moſt valuable is what is freſh, very white, 
n Gravel, ſmells ſtrong, and is of an extraordinary 
cy; ſuch as lies not cloſe compacted like a Clod, nor 
id into thin Slices like Chips: but when broken into 
pulled aſunder, runs out into Filaments, like grey Hairs, 
te Sort called Trichites, [hairy] which grows in Egypt. 
2 Stone yery like this Alum, but diſtinguiſh'd from it 
aſte, which has nothing of Aſtringency. The round 
that is factitious, is to be refuſed as good for nothing; 
know it by the Figure. Chuſe what has its Roundneſs 
fature, is full of Bubbles, is of a white Colour, and 
Ily aſtringent; and has, beſides theſe Properties, a ſort 
jeſs, and is ſomewhat fat, and comes from Melos or 
The liquid K ind ought to be quite pellucid, milky, 
and of equal Liquidneſs in all its Parts, clear of Sand 
d, and exhaling a Warmth as from a Fire. ; 
Alums are of a heating and aſtringent Nature, and 
Virtue of cleanſing the Dre, and clearing it of what- 
kens the Pupil, and alſo of conſuming fleſhy or other 
ncies that grow about the Eyelids. The Sciſſile is more 
lued than the Round. They are burnt or roaſted like 
They reftrain the Putrefaction of Ulcers, and ſtop 
dages. They compreſs the flaccid Gums, and faſten 
teth, if uſed with Vinegar or Honey; mixed with 
they cure the Aphthæ; uſed with the Juice of Knot- 
dey are po for Exanthemata and Rheums in the Ears. 
abbage Leaves, or boil'd Honey, they are effectual in 
oly; and are good in warm Water to make a Fomen- 
r the Itch, Paranychia, Pterygia, and Kibes. Mix'd 
s of Vinegar and burnt Galls, of each an equal Quan- 
aue good to anoint phagedenic Ulcers ; and with a 
Kuantity of Salt reſtrain the ſpreading of Nomæ. Mix'd 
un and liquid Pitch, they abſterge all Kinds of Scurf 
with them; and, uſed in Water, ſcour away all Nits 
and are for Scalds or Burns. They are uſed to 
Fematous ITumours, and to take off the rank Smell of 
and Pudenda, What comes from Melos promotes 
on in Women, es Ths ou TacgTeleioa Two Sopdli 
i and cxpels the Fœtus. In ſhort, the Alums are, 
'T A for Excreſcences of the Gums, and for the 
* wo and alſo for the Mouth, Ears, and Pudenda, 
3 Honey to anoint the Parts. Dio ſcorides, Lib. 
luppoſed to be a ſaline Humour of the Earth [ fat 
Wie, here are ſeveral Kinds of it : In Cyprus they 
all. . Black, where the Difference in Colour 
ien the Uſe very remarkable; for the 
+ «wa we very uſeful in dying Wool of a bright 
"op A on the contrary, in giving it a ſad 
—4 latter is alſo ſerviceable in refining Gold. 
Ire of the 2 of Water and Mud, that is, from 
Rether by eudation of the Earth. What the Winter 
what 3 uniting Streams, is maturated by the Summer 
del in Hanes to Perfection ſooneſt, is the whiteſt. It 
die ll Expt „Armenia, Macedonia, Pentus, 
E. * * ee 2 Ligars, and 
in t, the next in 

= Linde of this, namely, the Liquid and 
lilkineſs, ma 1 to be good, if it be limpid, and 
a ſort of wer, without emitting an offenſive 
berimon, ulclolfbarkles. with a ſenſible Heat: This 
Lale ful] and try whether it be adulterated by 


the Diſeaſes of Women, Lib. 1. be 


ALU 


the Juice of a Pomegranate, which tuns the true Alum black; 


There is another Kind, which is pale and rough, and dy'd with 


Galls; for which Reaſon they call it Paraphoron good for nothing]. 

The liquid Alum is of an aſtringent, hardening, and corroding 
Quality. Mixed with Honey, it heals Ulcers in the Mouth, 
Pimples, and Itching. For theſe Purpoſes, they mix two Parts 
of Honey with one Part of Alum, and manage the Cure in a 
Bath. It is taken in Pills for Diſorders of the Spleen, and to 


remove an Itching, and for piſſing of Blood. Mixed with 
Nitre and wild Fennel Flowers, it cures the Itch. 


There is one Kind of concrete Alum, which the Greets call 
Schiſton, that cleaves, and when pulled aſunder, runs into a 


ſort of grey Hairs, whence ſome chuſe io call it Trichitis. 


This is made out of a Stone, whence it is called Chalcitis, fo 
that it is a ſort of a Sweat of this Stone coagulated into a ſpu- 


meous Subſtance, This Kind is drying, and not fo aſtringent 


as the other ; but it is very proper for the Ears, either put into 


them, or the Part anointed z and alſo for Ulcerations of the 


Mouth, and for the Teeth, if the Spittle be retained with it. 
It is alſo an Ingredient in Collyria, and Medicines adapted to 


the Pudenda of both Sexes. They boil it in Pans till it will 


melt no longer. 


There is another Kind, of an inferior Nature, which they call - 
Strongyle, round. Of this there are two Sorts, the Fungous, which 


readily imbibes Moiſture, and is counted good for nothing; 
and the Pumicous, which is better than the other, and lax and 
porous like a Sponge, naturally round, bearing pretty much 
upon the White, has a ſort of Fatneſs, is friable without Sandi- 
neſs, and will not give a black Colour. They burn it by itſelf, 


over a clear Fire, till it turns to Aſhes. All the Kinds of Alum 


are of an aſtringent Quality, from whence they have their 
Greek Name. Pliny, Lib. 25. Cap. 15. 


All forts of Alum have a remarkable Tartneſs, and are of 
groſs Parts; the fineſt is the Sciſſile, and next to this the Round, 


and the Aſtragaline. The Liquid conſiſts of Parts remarkably 


groſs, as well as that Sort called Placitis, and the Plinthitis, 


ribaſ. Med. Col. 1 5. Cap. 1. 


All Alums are 22 aſtringent, drying, and conglu- 


tinating: the fineſt is the Sciſſile; it is uſually added to other 
Ingredients in Medicines after they are boiled ; for there is no 


Rule to direct us in the boiling of it. When it changes Co- 
lour, it commonly takes a Green, Ætius Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 


25. P. 697. C. 


There are three Sorts of ALUM commonly uſed; the firſt 


is the 1 11518 

Alumen rupeum, Offic. Aiumen rupeum frue Cryſtallinum, 
Ind. Med. 7. Alumen factitium, Mer. Pin. 217. Alumen, 
Schw. 362. Alumen factitium pellucidum. Calc. Mull. 169. 


Alumen rupeum candidum & pellucidum, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 


334. Commune vulgo, COMMON ALUM. Dale. 

The ſecond Sort of Alum is the 3 
Alumen Rochi Gallis, Offic. Alumen Romanum ſiue rubrum, 
Ind. Med. 7. Alumen Roche, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall, 332. 
Worm. 23. Alumen rupeum ſeu Roche, Charlt. F off! 9. 
Alumen fattitium ex præduro lapide ſubrubro confectum, Calc. 
Muſ. 169. Alumen Romanum yarn ah ROCH-ALUM. 

It is like the common Alum, only of a pale-red Colour. 
We have it imported from Italy, Smyrna, &c. They make it. 
after the ſame manner as they do the common Alum, but with- 
out the Addition of Urine and Kali, as I am informed by a 
Letter from the learned Dr. Tancred Robinfon, M. D. It agrees 
in Virtues with the preceding. Dale. | 

The third Sort of Alum is the 


Alumen plumoſum, Offic. Ind. Med. 7. Alumen plumeum 
five Trichites, Schrod. 3. 


477. Alumen 77 5770 quod Sciſſile 

Latinis, Aldrov. Muſ. nail 331. PLUMOSE, or FEA- 
THER'D ALUM. Dale. e 
It is ſometimes called Alumen Iamenum. | 

Alumen Catenum is a Name for the Cineres clavellati, Pot-aſh. 
In order to the underſtanding what the modern Alum, which 
we make uſe of, is, with Exactneſs, it will be neceſſary to give 
an Account of its Production; and by this it will appear, that 
our Alum differs conſiderably from the Alum of the Antients ; 
for theirs was found naturally, without the Help of Art, where- 
as ours is faCtitious, and conſiſts of other Ingredients, beſides 
the concreted Juice, which the Antients called ALUM. 

Alum is made of a Stone, of Sea-weed and Urine. 

The Stone is found in moſt of the Hills between Scarborough 


and the River of Tees, in the County of York ; as alſo near 


Preſton in Lancaſhire. It is of a bluiſh Colour, and will cleave 


like Corniſh Slate. | | 79 
The Mine, which lies deep in the Earth, and is indifferently 
well moiſten' d with Springs, is the beſt. The dry Mine is 
not good; and too much Moiſture cankers and corrupts the 
Stone, making it nitroun s. 15 
In this Mine are found ſeveral Veins of Stone call'd Daggers, 
of the ſame Colour, but not ſo good, Here. are alſo found 


' thoſe, that are commonly call'd Snale Stones: The People 


have a Tradition, that the Country thereabouts being very 
much annoyed with Snakes, by the Prayers of St. Hilda, there 
iuhabiting, 


be diſcovered by Wei 


ALU 


inhabiting, they were all turned into Stones; and that no 


Shake hath ever ſince been ſeen in thoſe Parts. | 
For the more convenient working of the Mines, which 

ſometimes lie twenty Yards under a Surface or Cap of Earth, 

(which muſt be taken off, and barrow'd away) they begin their 


Work on the declining of a Hill, where they —_ alſo well 
in 


furniſhed with Water. They dig down the e by Stages 
to ſave Carriage, and fo throw it down near the Places where 
they caleine it. | 5 

"The Mine, before it is calcined, being expoſed to the Air, 
will moulder in Pieces, and yield a Liquor, whereof Copperas 
may be made; but being calcined, it is fit for Alum. | As long 
as it continues in the Earth, or in Water, it remains a hard 
Stone. | 

Sometimes a Liquor will iſſue out of the Side of the Mine, 


| which, by the Heat of the Sun, is turned into natural Alum. 


The Mine is calcined with Cinders of Newcaſtle Coal, Hood, 
and Furzes; the Fire is made about two Feet and an half thick, 
two Yards broad, and ten Yards long. Betwixt every Fire, 
ate Stops made with wet Rubbiſh, ſo that any one or more of 
them may be kindled, without Prejudice to the reſt. 

Aſter there are eight or ten Yards Thickneſs of broken Mine 
laid on this Fuel, and five or fix of them fo cover'd, then they 


begin to kindle the Fires; and as the Fire riſes towards the Top, 


they ftill lay on freſh Mine; ſo that to what Height you can 
. the Heap, which is oftentimes about twenty Yards, the 
Fires, without any further Help of Fuel, will burn to the 
Top, ſtronger than at the firſt Kindling, fo long as any Sul- 
phur remains in the Stones. | 

In calcining theſe Stones, the Wind many times does Hurt, 
by forcing the Fire, in ſome Places, too quickly thro' the Mine, 
leaving it black and half burnt; and in others, burning the 
Mine too much, leaving it red. But where the Fire paſſeth 
—_— and of its own accord, it leaves the Mine white, which 
yields the beft and greateſt Quantity of Liquor. 

The Mine, thus calcined, is put into Pits of Water, ſupport- 
ed with Frames of Wood, and rammed on all Sides with Clay, 
about ten Yards broad, and five Feet deep, ſet with a Current, 
that turneth the Liquor into a Receptory, from whence it is 
pumped into another Pit of Mine; ſo that every Pit of Li- 
quor, before it comes to the Boiling, is pumped into four 
ſeveral Pits of Mine, and every Pit of Mine is ſteeped in four 
ſeveral Liquors, before it be thrown away ; the laſt Pit being 
always freth Mine. 

This Mine, thus ſteep'd in each of the ſeveral Liquors twenty 
four Hours, or thereabouts, is of courſe four Days in paſſing 
the four ſeveral Pits, from whence the Liquors paſs to the 
Boiling-houſe. | | | 

The Water or Virgin Liquor oftentimes gains, in the firſt 
Pit, two Pounds Weight ; in the ſecond, it increaſeth to five 
Pounds Weight; in the third, to eight Pounds Weight; and 
in the laſt Pit, which is always freſh Mine, to twelve Pounds 
Weight; and ſo in this Proportion, according to the Goodneſs 
of the Mine, and the well calcining thereof. For ſometimes the 
Liquors, the four ſeveral Pits, will not be above fix or 
ſeven Pounds Weight; at other times, above twelve Pounds 
Weight, ſeldom holding a conſtant Weight one Week toge- 
ther. Yet many times, Liquor of ſeven or eight Pounds 
Weight e more Alum, than that of ten or twelve 
Pounds Weight, either through the Illneſs of the Mine, or, as 
uſually, the bad calcining thereof. And if by paſſing the weak 
Liquor through another Pit of freſh Mine, you bring it to ten 
or twelve Pounds ; yet you ſhall make leſs Alum with it, than 
when it was but eight Pounds Weight. For what it gains from 
the laſt Pit of Mine, will be moſt of it Nitre and Slam, which 
poiſons the good Liquors, and diſorders the whole Houſe, uatil 
the Slam be wrought out. | 

'That which they call Slam, is firſt perceived by the Redneſs 
of the Liquor, when it comes from the Pit, occaſioned either 
by the 1 of the Mine, or, as commonly, the over or 
under calcining it, as aboveſaid; which in the Settler finks to 


the Bottom, and there becomes of a muddy Subſtance, and of 


a dark Colour. That Liquor which comes whiteſt from the 
Pits, is the beſt. | 

© When a Work is firſt begun, they make Alum of the Li- 
quor only that comes from the Pits of Mine, without any 
other Ingredients, and ſo might continue, but that it would 


ſpend ſo much Liquors as not to quit Coft 


Kelp is made of a Sea-weed call'd Tangle, ſnch as comes to 
Lendon on Oyfters. It grows on Rocks by the Sea-ſide, be- 
tween High- water and Low-water Mark. Being dried, it will 
burn and run like Pitch ; when cold and hard, tis beaten to 
Afbes; ſteeped in Water, and the Lees drawn off to two Pounds 

eight, or thereabouts. 3 
gBecauſe the Country People, who furniſh the Work with 
Urme, do ſometimes mingle it with Sea-water, which cannot 
they try it, by 8 ſome of it to 


I Je n Sagan ET „it will work 
| eaſt put to Beer or Ale; but if mingled, it will ſtir no 
more than fo much Water, N 


«4 +44 + . 


' fave the Liquor which comes from the Alum, or hn 


cold Liquors, the Fires, having never been drawn wy. 


be of the ſame Nature and Properties with ut 


of an Irony or Copper-like Qualit); but 700 
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It is obſerved, that the beſt Urine is that which 
poor labouring People, who drink little ſtrong Dim | 
The boiling Pans are made of Lead, nine Pert 
Feet broad, and two and a half deep, et ugg, 1, 
about two Inches thick, which Pans are common}, , 
and the Plates repaired five times in two Yea, Nn 

When the Work is begun, and Alum once made, 10 


Alum ſhoots, which they call Mothers; with this the 
third Parts of the Boilers, and put in one third p "A 
Liquor, which comes from the Pits. Being thus fle 


again in leſs than two Hours time; and in every two if 
time, the Liquor will waſte four Inches, and the 
filled up again with green Liquor. 

The Liquor, if good, will in boiling be greaf, ul 
at the 'Top ; if nitrous, it will be thick, muddy = 
boiling twenty-four Hours, it will be thirty-ſix Pound 
then is put into the Heiler about a Hogſhead of the Lug 
of about two Peny-weight, which will reduce th 
Boiler to about twenty-ſeven Pounds Weight, | 

If the Liquor is good, as ſoon as the Lees of 1 
into the Boiler, they will work like 174 put to Bur: 
the Liquor in the Boiler be nitrous, the Ke1þ-L; wii 
but very little; and in that Caſe, the Workmen nu 
the more and ſtronger Lees. 

Preſently after the Kelp- Lees are put into the Buh. 
Liguor together is drawn into a Settler, as big 5 th 
made of Lead, in which it ſtands about two Houz, i 
time moſt of the Nitre and Slam fink to the Bom 

This Separation is made by means of the Kelþ-Le; i 
the whole Boiler conſiſts of green Liquor drawn frond 
it is of a Power ſtrong enough. to caſt off the Slan ut 
but when the Mothers are uſed, the Kelp-Lees are wi 
make the ſaid Separation. | 

Then the faid Liquor is ſcooped out of the Set, 
Cooler made of Deal Boards, and rammed with Cly. 
this is put twenty Gallons or more of Urine, more gh 
cording to the Geodneſs or Badneſs of the Liquir; il 
mare be red, and conſequently nitrous, the mor lþ 

uired. | 

the Cooler, the Liquor, in temperate Weather, lu 
3 The ſecond Day the Alum begins to file 
and harden about the Sides, and at the Bottom of the( 

If the Liquor ſhould ſtand in the Cooler above threl 
would, as they ſay, turn to Copperas. 

The Uſe of Urine is as well to caſt off the Sh 
keep the Kelp-Lees from hardening the Alum too muck 

In hot Weather, the Liquors will be one Day lo 
ing, and the Alum in ering, than when the Ve 
temperate. In froſty Weather, the Cold ſtrikes the 
ſoon, not giving time for the Nitre or Slam to wk 
Bottom, whereby they are mingled with the 4/un, I 
_ double the Quantity; but, being foul, is conſund 

When the Liquor hath flood four Days in the Cu 
that call'd Mathers is ſcooped into a Ciſtern, the A 
ing on the Sides, and at the Bottom; and from it 

others are pumped back into the Boiler again; {ol 
five Days the Liquor is boiled again, until it evapont 
into Alum or Slam. 

The Alum taken from the Sides and Bottom of tit 
is put into a Ciſtern, and waſhed with Water, tut 
uſed for the fame Purpoſe, being about twelve Pound" 
after which it is roached, as followeth : = 

Being waſhed, it is put into another Pan, with 
of Water, where it melts and boils a little. The q 
ed into a great Caſk, where it commonly ſtands ta il 
is then Linas down for the gn _ 4 

I he Li are weighed by the Troy We 
Pint of Liquor muſt weigh —— than ſo much Wat 
many Peny-weight. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 2. 

So tdi erent from this is the Account gen 
man, of the Production of Alum at the Wen 
Saxony. As this Author's Experiments and R * 
ALUM are curious and inſtructive, I ſhall inſert lis 


Of the Generation and Nature of Alon 


As Vitriol is uced from a ſulphureous 
ſimple or er, that is, of Iron and Cop, 
which is, as it were, a kind of white Vitriol, & 
of a ſulphureous Mineral, ly bit | 
Therefore the Acid which 333 from u. 


of 
Vitriol, whatever Difference there is in the = 
tacles, in which both theſe Kinds of Salts are "hu 
the Capue Mortuum of Vitriol is of a Metalin: 


ſeems to be a peculiar Kind o „ ver) au 
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the Acids of Vitriol and 
g Experiments : 


from the followin 
* m, and 


epared with Spirit of Alu 0 
Spirit of Vitriol; and Aqua- fortis 
h Alum as Vitriol and Nitre. Again, if 
| Mixture of alcaline Salt, be con- 
Galt, and this Salt, with a little Salt of 
f Charcoal, be melted in a Crucible, there 
Maſs like Liver of Sulphur, in the ſame man- 
s, when the Acid of Vitriol or Sulphur 
r, or the alcaline Salt contained in 
and converted into a neutral Salt. 
roduced, as it were, from the 
hureous Matrix, yet each of 
roperties and Virtues. For 
tin Taſte; and the common 
Aſtringency on the Palate, as is obſerved 
Alum makes no Commotion 
Solution of Gold or Silver, which a So- 
known to effect. Nor will a Decoction of 
grow black, and be converted 
ixture and Solution of Alum, as we obſerve 
a Solution of Vitriol. Laſtly, in 
the Acid may be readily ſeparated, by the Help of 
om its earthy Principle, in which it is inherent ; but 
is otherwiſe-with Vitriol. 
xeed, in Alum the Acid is very 
for an Ounce and a half of Alum, by a vehement 
jon, affords fix Drams and a half of aluminous Earth, 
ſipid, That there is a leſs Portion of Acid in Alum 
Vitriol, may be known by this, that the Acid of Vi- 
turated with a Solution of Pot-aſh, produces a far 
Quantity of -Sal Enixus, than would be afforded by 
dn of Alum ſaturated with the fame Lixivium. 
the Salt this way prepared of Alum is more ſucceſſ- 
looſening and purging the Belly, than what is pre- 
to the Method of Tackenius. 
g ſince I met with a Phænomenon not unworthy to be 
which is; That while I was managing and beating this 
Mortar, it emitted Sparks in 
ſerved in any other Salt. 
we muſt not 


Tron 1s pr 


dn, as well as with 


made wit 
of Alum, by the 
nto A neut 
und Powder o 
ed A on — 
it uſu ppe 
by Galt of T 
common Salt, 
Vitriol and Alum be p 
atter, and from one ſul 
 endued with peculiar 
4 Vitriol are very differen 
eaves no ſuch 
a Solution 


itation in a 


Flowers, 


or Pomgra 
, by the Mixtur 
when mix'd with 


much faturated with 


Vitriol, according 


great Plenty, which I 1 


fine Experiment of 
e, who with three Parts of Alum, and one Part of 
abuſtible Matter, which turns to a Coal, by a previous 
jon, Diſtillation, and Ignition, in a cloſed Veſſel, pre- 

phorus, or ſulphureous Matter, which immediate- 
led at the free Acceſs of Air. But this inflammable 
cannot be produced with the Acid of Vitriol, nor the 
{ Salt or Nitre; a plain Indication, that the Acid of 
& being more ſubtil, has a freer Ingreſs into the phlo- 
th, than the Acid of Vitriol itſelf. See below Hom- 


t happens, that tho' Alum is known almoſt to every 
et its mineral Elements and Pr 
Fitood by the curious Naturaliſts. Wherefore I thought 
d my Pains in this Place, to ſhew the Way how ſome 
ls of Quintals are yearl 

the City of Tieben, 
atiful Mines of Alum. 
this Village are Strata of bituminous Matter, of vaſt 


ich Matter is the Matrix of this Salt. 
or three Yar 


blackiſh 


paſs over a very 


tions are not clear- 


made at the Village of Schwen- 


ve Miles from Hall, where are 


Theſe Strata 
whence” they dig the Earth, which 
Colour, and of an aſtringent aluminous Taſte. 
al Earth be thrown into 
t emits a ſtro 
on Fire. 


ds deep, 


Fire, it not only 
ng and fœtid Smell, like mineral Sul- 
When burnt out, there remains a ſpungy 
an Aſh-colour. 

freſh Mineral Earth is thro 
£xpos'd to the o 
for ſome Da 
er which, 
NS, and boiled. 
tion of one 
d excites a yehement 
n great 


Lop, and the 


; wn into Heaps, which lie a 
pen Air ; then they remove it into Vats, 
extracting the Salt by Aﬀuſions of Wa- 
d by Pipes into leaden 
iquor is inſpiſſated by the 
they mix it with a Solution of Pot- 


dare 


ſions of Wa 
dy the Rains, it 
that a rapid 


For when the Salt of the 
it begins to act upon its bitu- 
inteſtine Motion being by this 
Heat and Smoke, but even 
ſame manner as it happens when a 


Maſs, conſiſting of equal Portions of Sulphur and Filings of 
Steel, is moiſtened with Water, where, in a few Hours, ariſes 
an Ebullition, the Maſs ſwells, ſends forth a Smoke, and at laſt a 
ſulphureous Flame aſcends. Theſe Experiments directly lead 
us to the Explication of the Nature and Cauſes of ſubterraneous 
Heat. 5 
Moreover, it is worth Notice, that if theſe mineral Earths, 
after they are deprived of their Salt, are thrown WE again 
in Heaps, and expoſed to the open Air for a whole Year, they 
become impregnated with a very aluminous Salt, ſo as to ſerve for 
anew Preparation of Alum, and that for three Years together. 
Hence it appears — plainly, that aluminous Salt is rege - 
nerated by the Air, and doubtleſs contains ſome univerſal Acid, 
whieh with the inflammable bituminous Parts, in Conjunction 
with the earthy ones, conſtitutes the Salt of Alum ; nor do I 
know any Salt, that can be ſo ſoon regenerated from its ex- 
hauſted Mineral Earth ; for if crude Alum be calcined by a 
pretty ſtrong Fire, to ſuch a Degree, that no Mark of Salt 
remain in its ſpungy Earth, and this Earth be afterwards for 
ſome Days expoſed to the open Air, it not only increaſes in 
Weight, but recovers its aluminous Taſte, and makes an Effer- 
veſcence with inſtilled Oil of Tartar per Deliquium. 
In boiling of Alum, there is alſo one thing worthy to be in- 
quired into, which is, that Alum cannot be brought into any 
folid Form, much leſs reduced into Cryſtals, from its Lye, 
without the Addition of Pot-aſh, or ſome alcaline Salt. The 
Reaſon of this ſingular Effect and Phenomenon ſeems to con- 
ſiſt in what follows: The Lye of the Mineral Earth is too 
acid, and too ſulphureous ; but becauſe the ſulphureous Liquor, 
in'which the Acid is predominant, is very difficult to be form- 
ed into a ſolid ſaline Conſiſtence, there needs the Acceſſion of 
an Alcali, which partly ſaturates the redundant Acid, and 
partly imbibes and abſorhs the pinguious and ſulphureous Matter, 
which hinders Cryſtallization ; by which means the Spicula 
may wedge themſelves the more cloſely together, and form a 
more perfect Coaleſcence. Formerly, and even now, in other 
Places where they boil Alum, inſtead of Pot-aſh, they uſe 
human Urine putrefy'd, becauſe of the urinous volatile Salt, by 
which the redundant Acid is temper'd ; but fince the Invention 
of ſo cheap and eaſy an Expedient, Urine is no longer uſed. 
The Skilful in Chymiſtry know what Care and In 
were imploy*d in finding out ſome Means for volatilizing the 
fixed Salt of Tartar, ſince Helmont attributed a wonderful Effi- 
cacy to this Salt in curing Diſeaſes. Hence, that otherwiſe 
celebrated Phyſician and Chymiſt, Daniel Ludovici, in a parti- 
cular Treatiſe of the Yolatilization of the Salt of Tartar, com- 
municated to the Public a Method to effect it; for while he 
was diſtilling crude Alum mix'd with Salt of Tartar, there 
came forth a volatile urinous Spirit. The good Man, who 
was perfectly ſincere, believed, that this fixed Salt was render'd 
volatile; but he was not aware, that Alum, according to the 
vulgar Method, was prepared by an Addition of human Urine, 
and that his volatile Sat had no other Original; for when vo- 
latile Salt is fixed by the Acid of Alum, and there is afterwards 
an Acceſſion of alcaline Salt, it is again ſet at Liberty, in the 
ſame manner as it happens with Sal Ammoniac. Wherefore 
if the fame Experiment be try'd upon Alum, which has not 
been-mix'd with human Urine, but Pot-aſh in the Boiling, 
neither Salt nor volatile Spirit will manifeſt themſelves. 
In the laſt Place, I think it proper to adviſe, that the Salt 
called Epſom Salt, which in great Quantities is exported from 
England to many other Countries, and is really a very elegant 
and ſafe Cathartic, may be prepared of Alum and common 
Salt. Now whoever undertakes to prepare this Salt from crude 
Alum, and common Salt, ſuch as it is fold in the Shops, will 
come ſhort of his Aim; but whoever tries the Experiment with 
a Solution of the mineral Earth of Alum, and the Lixivium 
which remains in the Boiling of common Salt, and proceeds 
in a right Method, will hardly fail of accompliſhing his Deſire. 
5 Obſerv. Phyſico-Chym. Lib. 55 05 8. 5 
ie way of making ALUM in Jay is contain'd in the 
following Extract, from the Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of 
ner” | : 2 
M. Geoffrey had an exact Information, in 7taly, of the way 
of making Roch-Alum at the Alum-Works of Civita Vecchia. 
Near that 'City are Quirries of a greyiſh or reddiſh Stone, 
pretty hard, like the Travertin. They calcine it in Kilns, 
and then boil the Calx in Water over a great Fire. The Water 
takes out all the Salt that is in the Alum, there ſeparates from 
it a uſeleſs Earth; and, at laſt, the Water is left to cool, im- 
pregnated with a Salt, which, for ſeveral Days together, | 
into Cryftals, like Tartar, about the Caſks, and makes what 
we call Roch-Alum, © e 
Alum is alſo made at the Selfatara, near Puzzali, in the 
Kingdom of Naples." The Soffatara was formerly a' burnin 
Mountain, of which there remains N, the Ruins, an 
a Circle of Rocks, which are of a yellowiſh White, dry, halfe 
burnt, and calcined; from which, in ſeveral Places, there iſſues 
forth a very thick Smoke, The Natives have it by Tradition, 
That the Earth, which was between theſe Rocks, and _ 
Tiii 
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the Top of the Mountain, ſunk down to à certain Height. 
After mounting theſe burning Rocka, you deſcend into a little 
hollow Plain, which muſt have been the Top. It is nearly 
oval, heing one thouſand two hundred ſix Feet in Length, 
where it i longeſh and a thouſand Feet in Breadth, The Earth 
of this Plain is a yellow and white Subſtance, all faline, and 
ſo. hot, that in ſome Places you cannot ſuffer your Hand Jong 
upon it. In Summer the Surface of this Earth is ſpread with a 
ſaline Flour or Duſt, which they need only to ſweep together, 
and then ſhovel it into the Ditches, which are full of Water at 
the Bottom of the Plain ;- after which, to evaporate the Water, 
which is impregnated with Salt, and .depurated from Earth, 
they want no Fire than what burns under the Mountain, 
The Water is put into large Kettles ſunk in the Ground, 
which is their only Method. This Alum, does not bear ſo 
great a Price as that of Ciuita Vecrbia. They make alſo Sul- 


Phur at the So/fatara, hence the Place too has its Name. 


It appears by. all the Preparations of Alum, that the ſame 
Mine which produces it, produces alſo, or might produce, 
Sulphur, us e and perhaps theſe different Mi- 
nerals are no other at Bottom, than the ſame Principle diſ- 
guiſed in theſe four Salts, according as it is mixed by Nature 
with other Subſtances, or u Operations by Man. M. 
Geoffray thinks he has Reaſon to conclude, that the Alum of 
England and Sweden participates more of Vitriol, and the 
Italian of Sea-ſalt ; which Conſideration might occaſion a Va- 
riation in ſome nice Operations, and change the Effect of 
me Remedies, which require an extraordinary Preciſeneſs. 
. de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scien.' 1102. , Lag 
_ Alum, when united with ſulphureous Subſtances of many 
farts, has a very remarkable Quality of taking Fire itſelf, and 
communicating it to all inflamumable Subſtances, by only being 
xpaſed- to the Air. , This N by M. Hom- 
berg, and farther examin'd by the Gentlemen of the 
Academy of Sciences, the Particulars of which are contained 
in the 1 ia | | ” 
Take four Qunces of Excrement, newly voided, and mix 
with it the like Weight of Roch - Alum, groſly pounded : 
Put the Whole into a little iron Pan, which will hold 


_ __ ſcraping off with the Spatula whatever ſticks to the Bot- 
tom Sides of the Pan, till it R. 7. You 


gather | > Mil 
— | a 
them cool; then pound them to ſine Powder, muſt 
be put in the Pan the third Time, .and. gia 

© over again to a very fine Powder, which put up in a Pa- 
| per, to be kept, in = dry Pe. And this b the firſt or 

i- ., Preparatory Vperation. N Ma" ade c 
Take two or three Drams of this Powder, and put it into a 
{mall "whoſe Belly is capable of containing an 
Dunce, or an Qunce has ob; VWiggers and phos eck 
u Ine Auer it fo, that the 
Poder may take up po more than about one third of the 
 Matraſs; cloſe the Neck of the M very flightiy with 
2 Stopple of Paper ; then take a Crucible four or five Fin- 
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In the Beginning of this laſt Operation there 3 
thick Fumes through the Neck of the Mar, "| 
paper Stopple, Theſe Fumes ſometimes come . * 
Abundance, ' as to throw off the Stopple, which by 
replaced, and the Fire diminiſhed. Theſe Fumes . 
the Inſide of the MatraGs begins to grow red; the, ; © 
85 increaſe the Fire, without being apprehenſive ot 

eration. 1 

When the Crucible is cold enough to be talen 6 
Stove without fear of burning the Hand, the Mane 
lifted out of the Sand as far as the Middle of its Bü, 
to cool for about half a Quarter of an Hour; then 
taken quite out, and reſted a Moment on the ga 

ou are not in Haſte, or if the Operation be perla 

inter, it would be better to let the Matrak grow 4 
in the Crucible before you take it out, *Tis ik 
at the ſame time, 'to put a Cork in the Neck of the 
it of the paper Stopple, to prevent as much x .f 
Ingreſs of the Air into the Matraſs. 5 

f the Matter, which is at the Bottom of the Blat 
to Powder in the ſtirring, tis a Sign that the Openin 
portage ; if it form a Cake, which will not rely} 

owder at the ſhaking of the Matraſs, it ſhews that tl 
der was not roaſted and dry*d enough, in the iron Py | 
the preparatory Operation. © 

Having ſucceſsfully gone through the Operation, 
having SE. your Matter in Powder in the Mark 
little of it, about the Quantity of a ſmall Pea, waz 
Paper, and quickly ſtop the Bottle again. In a Maw 
the Powder has been upon the Paper, it will begin b 
and at the fame tima to kindle, and will ſet Fire to tel 
or any other combuſtible Subſtance. a 

If you happen to pour too much Powder out of the 
you muſt not put it back, tho' it be not yet kindel 
2 be ſure to a all the Powder in th 

ence it appears, that t is no ing of it tb 

Matraſs into another Vial, but it rye remani 
ſame Veſſel where it was calcined. 

This Pawder is of different Colours, ſameting 
brown, red, green, yellow, and even white, accorduy 
Veſſel in which the preparatory Operation is mb 
according to the Degrees of Fire given it under the 
rations, If you mix too much or too little Alu 
Excrement, the Powder will not kindle. | 
It kindles in the Day, as well as in the Night, via 
ting one to the Trouble of rubbing, chafing, or «as 
it with any other combuſtible Matter; and in this wh 
different all the other faRitious Phoſphori 2 je 
to us; for'that made of Urine ſtands in Need of 2 
gree.of Heat in order to make it ſhine or kindle. Ti 
ragdine Phoſphorus requires a great deal of Heat hei 
produce its Effect. The Bolognian, and the Phy 
Haldwinss, only ſhine during the Day, but produce 
in the Night. The diſtill'd Oils of Cinnamon, Cm 
ſafras, and ſome others, do not kindle without Fit 
they be mixed with well rectified Spirit of Nitre. Ti 
8 by me in the Memoirs of the Acad 

ear 1693. does not become luminous till briſkly 8 
ſtruck with ſome hard Body. | 

I have only yet made this Powder of Ordure or l 
But I am perſuaded it may alſo be made of Urine; # 
believe, that Urine, treated in this Manner, vil pid 
Quantity of its Phoſphorus, than when manag d in be 
mon way 4 and that its Caput Aortuum, even ali i 
lation of the Phoſphorus, will yield this Powder, # 

I have made three different kinds of it. The fit {4 
combuſtible Subſtances, without appearing to be kinds | 
The ſecond nat only kindles them, but burns itſelf le 
And the third, at fame time that it kindles ot 
ble-Subſtances, flames itſelf like a Wax-andle, u 
has had more or leſs Fire in its Preparation, or nut 
Alum in its Compaſition. - 
In onder to preſerve this Powder good for 4 
ime, it is neceſſary to keep it in a dry, well ar 
have the Bottle well-cork d, with its Mouth —_ 
and to cover it with Paper, or ſome other wu 
alſo proper it ſhould be lodg'd in a dark Place, Ai. 
Light poll it as much as the Humidity of te A. 

In order to have à tolerable Idea of the pcie 
which. this Powder kindles, tis neceſſary to ! 17 


cination it has its aqueous Part, and the fu 
its Oil and ela ls, By ths wan it honey 
many, 1 e Pores, which V Matter d nbd 
Fire a left hi 


' wpty.;z ſo that the Powder 1 / 
Caleination, CONT of a Co 6 


n 

Matter, which has retained all its fix Salt, b 
fortid; Od; but the empty Pores rectal l j 
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ne which enter'd them during the Calcination, 
Manner with quick Lime. 
we muſt Ry «uy the fixed Salt 
in this Powder, quiC orbs, as it common- 
abounds in ths * the Air that comes into Contact 
L This ſudden Ruſhing of the humid Air into the Pores 
Powder, occaſions a Friction capable of producing a lit 
"77h, being join'd to the Parts of the Flame retain d 
at Pores, generates a Heat ſuſkczent to ſet on Fire the 
Duantity of inflaramable Oil which had eſcap'd the Ri- 
, and which is a Part of the Powder. 


alcination, 8 
_-_ of this it may be alledg'd, that when this Pow- 


| ſſel that is not cloſely ſtopt, it abſorbs ſlowly 
8. * Humidity of the Air that reaches it, which 


eg * 
to produce a Friction ſufficient to generate a 
1 oy ſoils the Powder, ſo that it will kindle no 
zuſt like quick Lime when expoſed to the Air for ſome 
rains its Heat no longer, becauſe it has by little and 
rbed too ſmall 2 Quantity of Humidity at a time, 
Iucing a Friction capable of exciting Heat. . 
Lime, which contains Particles of Fire, as well as 
der, does not produce Heat by the Humidity of the 
ie. as our Powder does, but it muſt be moiſtened by 
is Water on it before it has the ſame Degree of Heat. 
fon of this is, — 1 _ does not, 3 
tain a Salt capab abſorbing a great dea 
3 time, the violent Ruſhing in of which might 
Heat; but Water, when thrown upon it, ruſhes into 
ply enough to produce the ſame Effect. 
the Reaſon why quick Lime does not, like our Pow- 
duce a Flame, tho” it contracts as great a Heat, is, be- 
quick Lime there is no oily Matter capable of being 
by the Heat excited, as there is in our Powder ; but 
be artificially mix'd with quick Lime, it kindles in the 


in the ſame 


id before, that a free Light ſpoils this Powder, tho' 
in a glaſs Veſſel well ſtopt. Ihe Reaſon of this is, 
Friction produced by the Ruſhing in of the Humidity 
ir, is not the only Cauſe of a Heat capable of kindle- 
Dil contain'd in our Powder: The Particles of Fire 
has retained. in its Pores, contribute alſo ſomething to 
d: And as in the Day-time when the Matter of the 
ways-in great Motion perpetually ſtrikes the Powder 


the Glaſs, it mender: by little and little that Fire 
jd been lodg d in it during Calcination ; and diminiſhes 
„ that at laſt there remains no more of it to join 
produced by the Friction of the Air's Humidity, and 


quently render'd incapable of kindling. Afr. Hom- 
em. de I Acad. Ray. des Sciences, Ann. 1711, 


t of different Subſtances, which, join'd with Alum 
make a Phoſphorus. By M. Lemery. 4 


pmberg having given us, in the Memoires of 1711, a 
jon of a new Phoſphorus, made with Alum and 
Prdure, which being expoſed to the Air ſhone as well 
6 by Night, and ſet on Fire every combuſtible Mat- 
ame near it, and needed not to be rubb'd or chafed 
is made of Urine by Diſtillation, it put me upon 
g whether there were no other ſulphureous Matters 
producing the ſame Effects in Conjunction withAlum. 

t Operation was upon Urine, whence, I thought, 
to Mr, Homberg's Opinion, the greateſt Quantity of 
us could be extracted by a well , >a Method. I 
! then a good Quantity of Urine to the Conſiſtence 
1 Of this I took four Ounces, which I mix'd 


1 * to conſume the Humidity, continually ftir- 
, ing it till it was perfectly dry ; and when it was 
| T it to Powder, and kept it in a dry Place. 

„ but it in a ſmall Matraſs, of which it took up 
mee Ctueible, of the Depth of four or five Fingers, 
m o which J put a little Sand, and placed the 
15 * and ſurrounded the reſt of the Matraſs with 
— Placed the Crucible in a little Stove, and 
Veſta it of one Degree of Heat for half an Hour. 
* * hot, I augmented. the Fire till the Mat- 
* 2 took up about an Hour and a Quarter. 
2 * So Qut, and ſtopped the Bottle very well 
10 0 we care howeyer to let it cool by Degrees 
[ed it, leſt the Veſſel ſhould burſt, which, in- 


4 . ich continu'd to aſcend from the 
the Matraj e Neck, burſt a Hole in the 
irals, a ! moreover, deſtroy d in a manner 
o the Effo 4. which being pretty thin, the ſooner 
ere 
Lit neither — cool enough, I poured. it _ a 
lor. urn d nor ſo much as heated it. It was 


like eight of Roch-Alum pulveriſed in an Iron Pan they 


pen d, when having ftopped my Matraſs too 
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The ſame Proceſs ſery'd for all the other Subſtances I try'd 


afterwards. Blood with an equal Quantity of Alum made a 


Phoſphorus that kindled pretty quick. | 
The Volk of an Egg, manag'd in the ſame manner, made a 


| ay good Phoſphorus, byt the White did nathing at all. 


antharides, and Earth-worms, did not ſucceed very well. 
Beef, Mutton, Veal, chopp'd and pounded long enough to 
make them paſs through a Sieve, and mix'd with an equal 
Quantity of Alum, produced a Phoſphorus like that of Blood. 
Among. animal Subſtances, Urine, and the White of an 
Egg, being the only ones that would not ſerve for a Phoſ- 
phorus with an ** Quantity of Alum, I try'd what double 
the Quantity of Alum would do, but without Succeſs. 
Afterwards I made Trials whether thoſe Phoſphori, which 
had ſucceeded with an equal Quantity of Alum, would ſucceed 
with double the ſame; in which Procedure Blood, the Volk 
of an Egg, the ſeveral forts of Fleſh before-mentioned, Flies, 
and Worms, made a. Phoſphorus, which ſeemed to me to 
kindle quicker than when I uſed an equal Quantity of Alum : 
This gave me the Curioſity to augment by Degrees the Quan- 
wy of Alum. © 725 N 
obſerv'd, that ſix Parts af Alum to one Part of the ſul- 
phurequs Subſtances before-mention'd made a Phoſphorus that 
burnt more briſkly than thoſe of the preceding Trials. Seven 
Parts of Alum di well as fix ; but eight had ſcarce any 
Strength at all, and would not kindle but when it was hot, 
and juſt taken out of the Fire; and two or three Hours after 
it was made, would do nothing at all; whereas the others 
Lept their Virtues above eight Days, provided they were well 


Pen Parts of Alum to one of thoſe ſulphureous Subſtances 
never made any Phoſphorus : Urine, and the White of an 
Egg, never ſucceeded with any Proportions of Alum which 
produc'd Phoſphorus with other Matters. 

From Animals I paſs'd to Vegetables, and began with Seeds. 
The Flour of Wheat, Barley, and Rye, would not kindle 
with equal Quantities of Alum, as did the animal Subſtances ; 
but from double to ſeven times the Quantity of Alum, the 
Phoſphorus kindled better and better, and burnt almoſt as 
well as that made of Blood, or the Volk of an Egg. 

Honey likewiſe did nothing with an equal Quantity, but 
ſucceeded very well with fix Parts of Alum, 

The Leaves of Roſemary, Baum, and Senna, made a Phoſ- 
phorus with two, three, and four Parts of Alum, but did no- 
thing with five or ſix ; but their Phoſphorus did not hold 
long, and had no good Effect, but when it was a little hot: 
That of Senna ſeemed than the others. . 

Flowers with three and Mur Parts of Alum kindled well, 
eſpecially Roſes. | 

Woods of Saſſafras and Guaiacum afforded a Phoſphorus : 
But it muſt be obſerved, that in order to extract one from 
theſe Woods, the Fire muſt not be. ſo great as for other Sub- 
ſtances; without this Precaution you will obtain nothing. 

The Roots of Orris and Rhubarb did not kindle well but 
with two or three Parts of Alum, and ſucceeded not with 
More. 20 ; | | 
As the Phoſphorus is made by means of the oily Subſtance 
contained in thoſe Bodies, I imagin'd that the Oils ſeparated 


from the other Principles, might, as. well as the other Sub- 
ſtances above-mentioned, make a Phoſphorus. But I found. 


a great Difference, for they produced nothing with an equal, 
double, or triple Quantity of Alum ; and though, by gradually 
increaſing, five Parts of Alum to one of thefe Oils afforded a 
Phoſphorus, yet it was very languid in Compariſon of one 
extracted from Animals and Seeds, What was particular, 
kindled with. ten Parts of Alum, which other Matters 
would not do. Tis true, ten Parts of Alum to one did not 
make ſo. good a Phoſphorus as five to ne. The Oils I made 
uſe of were thoſe of ſweet Almonds, Olives, Guaiacum, and 
Hartſhorn; of theſe the two laſt did beſt. 8 
After this I diverted my Operations to Minerals and Me- 
tals, as Iron, common Sulphur, Antimony, golden Sulphur 


of Antimony, and ſome others. I mix d them with different 
Proportions of Alum, but not one of them produced any 


Flame, nor ſo much as Heat; whence it appears, that to 


make ſuch a Phoſphorus as M. Homberg s, we muſt have 


recourſe to animal and vegetable Subſtan ces. 
I ſhall next examine, whether any other Salt may be ſubſti · 
tuted inſtead of Alum, in order to make this Phoſphorus. 
By the different Analyſis of Salts that are known to us, it 
appears; that the Acid of Vitriol, common Sulphur, and 
Alum, are of the ſame Nature, I had therefore a Mind to try 
if one of theſe might not be ſubſtituted for the other. And 
as M. Homberg had obſerved, that he had rare Succeſs with 
Colcothar, I fancy'd that Vitriol, which is much more preg- 
nant with Acids, mi we more Effect: I uſed it then after 
the ſame manner as J did Alum, but to no Purpoſe; I could 
never make any thing even of Colcothar, whatever Trials I 
made. Perhaps I was wanting in ſome Circumſtances, having 
ſeveral times experience d that the Succeſs of ſome e 
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Which I made on Vegetables, often depended either upon 
à little Variation of the Fire, or the Quantity of Alum. 

I next try'd Salt of Sulphur, which is known to. be an arti- 
icial Salt, compounded of the Acid of Sulphur, incorporated 
into the Pores of Salt of Tartar, but with the ſame Succeſs. 
Sea - ſalt, Cryſtals of Tartar, Borax, vitriolated Tartar, and 
Salt of Tartar, mix'd in different Proportions with theſe Sub- 
ſtances, had no Effect. * x 

Saltpetre in our Operation did as it uſes to do when mix'd 
with other oily Subſtances ; that is, when the Matter has been 
warmed, it ſſew out of the Matraſs with a great Noiſe and 
Detonation, and conſequently no Phoſphorus was to be made 
of it : But if to a Phoſphorus made with Alum, and juſt on the 
Point of kindling, you add Saltpetre well dry'd, at the rate of 
two Drams to kate an Ounce of Matter, which you may mix 
together very well in the Matraſs ; after it is cloſe ſtopped, 
you will find, that being pour'd upon Paper, the Phoſphorus 
will burn with much Strength, than it did before it 
was mix'd with the S8 . 125 |; 
- Laſtly, I was willing to fee if Acids, diſengag'd from their 
earthy or metallic Parts, as they actually are in Spirits of 
Nitre, of Salt, -and of Vitriol, would ſucceed better than the 
concreted Salts from whence theſe Spirits were extracted; but 
all theſe, together-with the Spirit of Alum itſelf, had no better 
Succeſs than the Salts' before-mention'd. Memoires de I Acad. 


en > V f oil Subſtances 

ha vaſt Variety of oi are proper to enter 
the — of M Homberg's Phoſphorus, yet no other 
to be 


acid Mineral is neceſſary to be join'd, than what that Gentle- 
man 'only uſed, which is Alum. We ſhall give a general 


Idea of this Phoſphorus, which is of ſuch a Nature, as at all 


Times, and without any Aſſiſtance, to be kindled by Air alone. 
For the better underſtanding how this is to be effected, we 
ſhall make uſe of two known Phoſphori. The firft which 
has not the Name, and but imperfectly the Nature, is Lime: 
It is full of an Infinity of fiery Particles, introduc'd by Cal- 
cination, and impriſon'd in an Infinity of little Cells. This 
Matter, being extremely dry, greedily receives the Water 
-poured on it; and the Water impetuouſly penetrating and 
opening the Priſons of theſe Particles of Fire, frees them, and 
ſo cauſes an Efferveſcence, arid a very ſenſible Heat, over all 
the Subſtance of the Lime. This Water kindles this kind of 
Phoſphorus, not by itſelf, but by the Liberty of Action which 
It — — of Five, EEC 

020 ſecond Phoſphorus is the eſſential Oils of Indian aro- 
matic Plants, which kindle into a Flame as ſoon as you pour 
on them. acid Spirits well dephl ted, | 


In theſe two Phoſpbori the JT Vater does not act immedi- 


ately of itſelf. In the firſt we have already prov'd it; in the 
ſecond, the Acids alone a& on the Oil, which is almoſt entirel 

void of them; and the or Water, in which theſe Acids 
ſwim, is no more than their Vehicle. This ſecond Phoſpho- 
rus only burns, becauſe there is nothing but Sulphurs or Oils 
that will burn, of which there are none in the Lime; and 
Oils themſelves will not burn, but when they are animated by 


ſome Acid. Common Sulphur wholly depriv'd of it would not 


burn. We are certain then, that an oily Matter, whoſe Acids 
are ſeparated from it, will be ſet on Flame, as ſoon as Acids of 
a good Degree of Purity ſhall come upon it, ſo as to penetrate 
But if you would have the Matter be kindled by the Air 
only, the Air will not furniſh the neceſſary Acids; for it 
either contains them not, or not in a Body ftrong enough for 
the Purpoſe, The Acids then muſt be contained in the oily 
Matter of the Phoſphorus, but in ſuch a manner, as not to be 
intimately united with it, but only, as it were, mixed with it 
by ſmall ſeparate Parcels, ſo as to want a more perfect Union. 
For this End the Acids muſt be for the preſent ſhut up in 
their little Cells, but in fo looſe a manner, that the leaſt Shock 


will diſlodge them, and make way for their ſudden Irruption 


into the oily Matter, and Penetration into its moſt intimate 
Parts. To this Purpoſe the Air will be ſufficient, not of 
itſelf, but by the aqueous Humidity it contains, that is, by the 
very ſmall Parcels of Water, which, by diſſolving the Acids 
that are proportion'd to them, put them on Action. This 
fubtle and inviſible Water works the ſame Effect in this Phoſ- 
phorus, that the groſs and common Water did in the two 
others of which we have ſpoken ; for beſides putting the Acids 
in Action, it alſo diſengages the Particles of Fire which the 
new Phoſphorus requires in the Operation. | | 

Here you have the Syſtem of this Phoſphorus : It is no 
eaſy Matter to prove by Ratiocination, that ſuch a thing 


is poſſible to be effected; but as we know by Experience, 


that it is actually ſo, theſe are probably the Principles of its 
Hence we ſee of what a delicate Nature it is, and how the 
Circumſtances qn 'which it — ought to be juſt, and the 
Quantities of Ingredients nicely d: For Example, 
that the oily Matter, which muſt be deprived of its Acids, and 
the concrete Salt, which is to ſupply the Acids, might be cal- 
ir ; 


* 


Fi 
creaſed by Degrees, and took the moſt cd f 
poſſible for that Salt to have. Memoires de 1. , 


cined together, there is nothing but Alum which en . / 
concrete Salt, which in ſpite of Calcination . K 
rity of Acids neceſſary for the Effects of a Pty; W 
alſo keeps them as looſely confined in their Cel, an N 
ter requires. This depends almoſt upon an ing, wg 
The oily Matter havingdoft its Acids, which Were car 
by the Fire of the Calcination, there remain a). 
lle, and it is the Alcali which abſorbs the new fn 
Acids: Wherefore, that there might be a ſufficien & | 
fill theſe Cells, and to penetrate the oily Subſtance, "on 
ſary that the Quantity of Alum be exactly proparigyy f 
particular Nature of the oily Matter. The mr A 
fixed Salts remain after Calcination, the greater i oh 
Quantity of Alum; for which Reaſon aniny] Ob; 
have leſs fixed Salt than Vegetables, need a leſs Quay 
Alum. „ P Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1715. "I 

M. Boulduc, refolving to make an Examen of E 
was immediately inclined to think, by ſome Mak, 1 
cially the Swelling of that Salt, when it is begun wg 
led, in which it altegether reſembles calcined Alun, 
3 much of an aluminous Nature; to dice 

made continual Operations upon Alum cum 
other different ſaline Subſtances. What ſucceeded bg 
Salt of Tartar, or Oil of Tartar per Deliguiun. 

Alum is an acid Spirit, which is impregnated in the] 
of the Earth with earthy and alcaline Particles, enough 
it a concrete Salt. Now Salt of Tartar, pour'd on 
of Alum, being a more powerful Alcali than the earthy 
ter united with the Acid of Alum, forces them to { 
and the Earth of the Alum precipitates, and there a4 
Union of the Acid of Alum, with the Alcali of 
whence reſults a new concrete Salt, entirely dieſel 
earthy Matter. 

After M. Boulduc had made ſeveral Triak, and yn 
Salt all the Perfection he was able to do, he foundil 
reſpects reſembling that of Ebſom, only not quite þ 
but the Difference was too inconſiderable to be rn 
this Salt of M. Boulduc had the Advantage of being dif 
of its earthy Part, which the other wanted; for win 
with the Oil of Tattar, it precipitated a white and ent 
like what was precipitated from Alum after the like 
and even ſomewhat more in Quantity. M. Bulk 
thought himſelf the Inventor of this Preparation of 
Salt of "Tartar, found it afterwards in Hamm. I 
P Acad. Roy. des Scien, 1718. 

M. Geoffrey diſcover'd, that the Baſis of Alum wal 
Earth diffolv'd by an Acid. | | 
Boles are a ſort of fat, ſoft, brittle Earth, Til 
Pipes in Holland which are made of theſe ſorts of a 
the Fragments of our common Pottery-ware, uli 
good deal of Acid, becauſe the Fire which bak'd the 
their Pores, afforded true Cryſtals of Alum : Andits 
obſervable, that theſe Pipes, at the End of two Ve 
forth fine Threads like thoſe of plumoſe Alum, vil 
and vegetated in the Air, Hiſtoire de Þ Acaden. 
. Gef, before quoted, ſays, Tha 

» Geoffroy, before quoted, ſays, I nat 1 

Beſides thoſe Mines which = ts Sulphur, Vit 
Alum, there are ſome purely of Alum. Thy 
hitherto written upon that Salt, have told us, tut 
which coagulates the vitriolic Acid, is a white Ex 
2 of — ſame Nature as — at 

ve prov* Experiments, ſays 
diſperſed and . in very many Subſtances, and of 
Boles and Clays that are bak d, ſince they have al 
with the Acid of Sulphur, or the Acid of Vi 
[Alum] which I had a Mind to imitate: It 5 9 
priſing then, that there ſhould be Glaſs which pm 
ſince it incloſed Matter capable of forming it, Wa 
vitriolic Acid ſhould have Strength to make it 
the Laminæ of the Glaſs, where that Earth w 
order to join it. | ; 14 

My Experiment for producing Alum, that be., 
was'thus managed : I took ſome of our con 4 
ſels that were not varniſhed, but porous and f 
kled them with Spirit of Sulphur, and the) | 
perfectly than Earths not baked, becauſe ther", 


28 They fermented lightly with this pine 
EXPO 


eſtion became mucilaginous z and that Mr 
ſed to the Air, — — Cryſtals of Alun 


1728. 1 * : a þy the 
The faQitious' Alum is diſtinguiſhed only , 
where it is made, into a t many din * 
in large Maſſes, like Rocks, it is termed Roc uf 
and if it looks like the Fragments of Ice, it “ 
or Icy-Alum. Factitious Alum was entirely 1, i 
Antients, but with us is the only kin we 
know very little of the natural kinds, whuc | 
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Filaments, 
Water, and 
Even in D 


— obſerves, that there was a Stone very like 


way to diſtinguiſh them was by the aſtrin- 
. yy ns which . the Stone had not: And he 
ve added, That it could not be melted by Fire, nor 
in Water. The Hiſtory of Medicines. being after- 
ite loſt in the Ages of Ignorance and Darkneſs, the 
the Salt was given to the Stone, and from therice it 
it is ſtill found thus miſtaken in ſome Diſpenſatories. 
is a ſtrong, aſtringent, acid Drier: Ihe native Alum 
"little like Aqua fortis, but the factitious has little or 
. when thrown upon live Coals, it riſes in Bubbles, 
in Water. The Cryſtals of Alum have eight Sides, 
; hexagonal Pyramid, with the Angles cut off, 
are bounded by four hexagonal. and four triangular Sur- 
| Solution of Alum coagulates Milk, turns the 'Tinc- 
Heliotropium purple, makes no Alteration in the Solu- 
orroſwe Sublimate, turns the Infuſion of Galls turbid 
iſh; with Salt of Tartar it concretes into a white 
m, without any ſenſible Heat or Smoak; and often 
ning this Solution with Oil of Tartar, an urinous 
perceived ; but this happens only when the Alum has 
riged with Urine, as in the Engliſb Alum ; but there 
b Smell in the Roman. i 
uxes of Blood Alum may be uſed inwardly, in the fol- 


* 
ner ; 


, 


Rock-Alum, a Dram; Plantane, and Knot-graſs 
ater, of each three Ounces : Add to the Solution, 
p of White-thorn, an Ounce : For a Julep, to be 
en by Spoonfuls. Or, ; | 


of pure Rock-Alum, two Ounces : Melt it over the 
e, adding, in the mean time, of the fineſt Powder of 
zon's-blood, half an Ounce ; and make this Mixture, 
ore it grows hard, into Pills as big as a ſmall Pea. The 
ſe is from a Scruple to a Dram, every four Hours, 
the Flux is ſtopped, and then once or twice a Day 
ſome Days afterwards, After every Doſe, the Patient 
pht to drink a large Draught of ſome proper Liquor ; 
t great Care is to be taken not to ſtop the Flux unſea- 
ibly, and therefore Bleeding ought to go both before 
latter it; and Clyſters ought likewiſe to be admini- 
ed, from time to time, to prevent Coftiveneſs, which 
mumonly follows on taking this Medicine. Geoffroy. 


thing different from this, in the Proportion of the 
ats, s that Pulvis Stypticus mention'd by Dr. Alexander 
n, of Montroſe, in the following Diflertation : 

mu Largus, the Roman Empirie, made uſe of ſim- 


ain the Evacuations of the Sex exceeding their due 
and I have been told by Ladies, that it has very good 


iu improved on this, by adding Sanguis Draconis, 


eb of the Stomach, which he might ſuſpect the Alum 
*; [ can't determine: But Dr. Þ 

C r as long as Phyſic is known, was the firſt 
228 the Uſe of it into this Country; at leaſt, it 
ui deſired me to make Experience of it in a Caſe 
kept a great many other Medicines. Its Repu- 
eu Aire Years, under the Name of Pulvis Hel- 
as. t, eſpecially im uterine Hæmorrhages; 
ES erted in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, 
ne of Pulvis Stypticus, tho in ſome different 


Wn, and different r of . | 
preparing, from what 
. uſed. The Diſpenſary — 5 ing pre- 
; a Quantity of Alum to one 6f the Gum, 8 


ue , 

what 2p 5 en without being put near to the Fire, 
t melted je uſed was equal Parts of both, the Alum 

nd added Crucible, and the Powder of the San- 

poſſibly th. to it, and then powdered together in a 
Ede Difference of their Effects may, notwith- 


Nye Very little 

Uſe pos OT K ö0¹—'iI 

t dr both, I think, is now much laid afide, which 
ed fever” ünce never found. any Medicine (and 

; 1. 4 ſo much to be depended on in all the ute- 


FS Inna, to make it his own, or to prevent the : 


itcairn, whoſe Me- 
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rine Hzmorrhages, whether to correct the too frequent Re- 
turn of the Menſes, or their too great Abundance ; to ſtop the 
Flooding which Women, with Child are fo ſubje& to, or to 
moderate the Flow of too plentiful Lochia. I have tried it in 
ſo many Caſes with Succeſs, that it would be altogether tedi- 
ous to give you their Hiſtories. | | 

The Quantity I give of the Puly. Helvetii is more or leſs 
according to the Exigencies of the Patient. In violent Blood- 
ings I give half a Dram every half Hour, and ſeldom or never 
miſs to ſtop it before three Drams, or half an Ounce, is 
taken. a 1 33 : Ty 

The Succeſs of this Medicine, in theſe bloody Evacuations, 
has encouraged me to preſcribe it alſo in the Fluor Albus, that 
obſtinate, pernicious Diſeaſe of the Sex, in which I have been 
N at its good Effects. Edinburgh Medical Eſays, 
Vol. 4. 2 8. Y , 4 „ x . 

Wpen ic is proper to prevent or check a beginning Deflu- 
xion in a Quinſy, Gargles may be made with Alum, in this 


manner: | 4 


Take Red-roſe Leaves, and Alum in Cryſtals, of each 4 

Dram: Boil them in eight Ounces of 3 Water; 
and in the ſtrained Liquor diſſolve an Ounce of Syrup of 
Mulberries, for a Garyle. | 


In' Inflammations of the Eyes, the following Collyrium is 
excellent : | 


Let the White of an Egg be ſhaken or beat with a Piece 
of Alum, till it acquires the Conſiſtence of an Ointment : 
Spread this upon a Linen Rag, and lay it warm to the 

Eyes. : "oy | 


Riverius orders this Collyrium to be taken off after two 
Hours, left it ſhould by its Aſtringency ſo far contract the 
Veſlels, as to fix the obſtructed Fluids in them. Some Phyſi- 
cians are of Opinion, that repellent and aſtringent Collyriums 
ſhould. not be applied to inflamed Eyes immediately after the 
Inflammation appears, leſt the Fluids ſtill in Motion ſhould 
be fixed in the affected Part, and thereby ithe Obſtruction 
be increaſed ; but except the Motion of the Fluids toward 
the inflamed Part be very violent, this Precaution is unneceſ- 
fary ; and, on the contrary, by increaſing the Strength and 
Contraction of the Veſſels, theſe Applications enable them to 
reſiſt the Force of the Fluids, whilſt at the ſame time other 

roper Means are to be uſed to divert their Courſe another 
ay, ſuch as Bleeding, Bliſtering, Purging, Cupping, and the 
like: Beſides, if we Ray till the Quantity of the obſtructed 
Fluid is very. much increaſed, it is in vain to think of applying 
Aſtringents, which would ſerve only to condenſe them more, 


and prevent their being lore? In ſcorbutic Diſorders of the 
Gums, the following Waſh is very proper: 


Takeof Camphire, an Ounce ; Cryſtal-Alum, two Ounces; 


Sugar-candy, four Ounces; French Brandy, a Quart: 


Let them ſtand in a quiet Place for two Days, and then 
ſtrain off the Liquor; and keep it for Uſe. 


Alum. is by fome reckoned a great Specific in intermitting 
Fevers, when prepared in this manner : | 


Firſt calcine it in an open Fire; and while it is till hot, 
throw it into Vinegar, and let it diſſolve; evaporate the 
Solution, and beautiful Cryſtals will be formed. It is to 
be taken from a Scruple to a Dram, in a proper Vehicle, 
before the Fit. | 5 


The uſual Preparations of Alum are, Purification, Diſtilla- 
tion, and Uſtion or Calcination: It is purifed by being diſ- 
ſolved in fair Water, and then by evaporating and e 


that Solution in the common manner. It js diſtilled like 


Vitriol, and the farſt thing that . comes : over is an inſipid 
Phlegm, then an acid Spirit nearly the ſame, with Spirit of 


Vitriol. What remains in the Retort · is a white, light, friable 


Subſtance, called Burnt-Alum; being Alum deprived of its 
Phlegm, and ſome Portion of its Acid, and by a new Solution 


and Evaporation, it will run into C ſtals, as before DiRtilla- 


tion. The Phlegm of Alum would be perfectly ulclels if 
ure; but as it contains always ſome Portion of the Acid, 
and ſome Alum alſo, which ſticks in the Neck of the 


KRetort, it becomes a. very . uſeful external Application in 
chirurgical Caſes, for moderating Inflammations, and drying 


Ulcers,, One Dram of Aluin diſſolved in fix Ounces of this 


Phlegm makes an Alum-water, which is an excellent Deter- 


ent for Wounds and Ulcers. The Spirit of Alum is uſed the 
e way as Spirit of Vitriol. Burnt-Alum eats away fungous 

Fleſh, and is uſefully, kad upon Linen, to abſorb bad 

Smells ariſing from any Part of the Body,  Geoffroy, © _ 
n | Alum 


- 


— 22 — 
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AL V 
| Alum is Mus order'd to be bürnt by the College: 


Take any Quantity of Alum, put it into a new earthen 
Pot, td han Poke tee, uf eph orc <0 es 
raiſe any Steam: When it is cold, keep it for Uſe, 


Bates has three Preparations of Alum : The firſt he calls + 
| Amn, Duice, Dulcify'd Alum. 

Diſſolve Alum in Water, and coagulate ; t this three 
times, that the Alum may be purify'd. is is alſo cal- 
led Saccharum Aluminis; and is commended in Diſeaſes 
of the Breaſt, eſpecially if they take their Riſe from mine- 
ral and ſubterraneous Exhalations. It gives Eaſe in the 

: 2 if applied to the Gums. Ihe Doſe is half a 


The ſecond is called Al unEN FeBrIFucun, which he 
fakes from Mynficht : me 


| „Pe ths Oe of Alum, in one Pint and an half of 


Ourduus- water, ſufficiently ting'd with Dragon's-blood, 
and ftrain'd, and then exfule till dry. The Doſe one 
FScruple before the Fit comes on. It provokes Sweat. 


Tbe third he calls Al UuixA TUN: | 
Take Lemon-juice, one Pint; Alum, half an Ounce * Boil 
and fim them. This is of great Service in Redneſs of 
the Face, and Puſtules, drinking in the mean time the 
_ Canegyisia CATAPSORAS. 


1 FEY It Wer a ſoft thin Leather, us'd to ſpread 
UT * 7 | | 


: AL Belly in general; but the Word is uſed 
Cerlfw for the Belly relative to Stools, in much the fame Sen 


"that aua, or xonxin, is us'd by Hippocrates, and the other 
Greet medicinal Writers. Thus Celſus, (Lib. 2. 


Greeks ae 7 and the 


% 


« therefore all Cat 


* 
i e e ſays, The when, 
| Atous) is entirely ſuppreſſed, that is, when there are 


it is 2 bad Circumftance ; as it is alſo when the Bel 
is fo loofe in Fevers, that it will not ſuffer the Patient to 


paliſh ; or if 
y narily offen- 
"Thoſe Stool are alſo bad, which after long Fevers are 
See ACRATOs. . - | 
Antients had various cathartic Medicines, and were 
attentive to keep the Belly looſe in almoſt every Diſtem- 
per. For this Purpoſe they preſcribed black Hellebore, Poly- 
pody of the Oak, (Filicula) Leer Aris, called by t 
road nad, e 
upon purges 3 or iled the 
n or a, with «ld St, till it 
; taking awa ur ib'd the ſerous 
Part for a D A | uf | 
But Medicines are generally hurtful to the Stomach, and 
7 ht to have a Mixture of Aloes. If 
e, or is too much , the 


: 
5 
4 
; 
: 
; 
+ 


the Belly be vehemently 


Body is weaken'd ; therefore it is never right to preſcribe Re- 
with that Intent, in any Di „except it be 
| e to ſuch as 


; as when we give black 
black Bile, | atr 


a Bilis] or in that Species 


procu » is ger werally Clyſters, 

clepi lie d, bat in ſuch a manner, ——— 

l out of Medicine; but in the preſent they 
However, it is beft to uſe the fame Mode- 
frequent , nor to omit 


giving one, of two at the moſt, when the Caſe ſeems to re- 


Nuxe it; 2s when the Head 1 the Sight, 
' and in a Diſorder of the great Inteſtine, which the Greets call - 
; if there be a Pain in the 

Viel or in the Hip 

in dhe or if Þ | 


 looſens the fame. 


Cap. 6. 
ford with a Title Oil and Salt, cures all Diſeaſe 8. 


 phorbium, each/s Dram: And give 


no Tpontaneous Motion; to ſtool; if the Face he 
Outlet, and yet flick in the Paſſage if the Breath 


tient, who is bound, ſmell of the E 


voided be corrupt 3 if Abſtinence, firſt ry d, hn 
the Ferer; if che Strength will not admit of jy 
roper Time for it 1 


convenient, and the p it is ela' 
Paticnt drank freely before the Diſorder happen d; fl 
becomes ſuddenly coſtive, who before was wi b fl 
Stools, ſpontaneouſly or accidentally, But d * 
underſtood with theſe Limitations, that we do not 2 
Clyſter till the third Day; nor whilſt any Cue ih 
2 to a — weak or exhauſted by Sickneßz, or what 
enou » or whoſe 
liquid — We Ft * beware of gs 
in the Violence of a febrile Paroxyſm ; for what ; thu 
paſſes not through the Belly, but is caſt back, aud fel 
the Head, with much greater Danger to the Patent 
nence is to be enjoin'd the Day before, that the Pary 
the fitter to undergo the Operation; and on the (el 
ſome Hours before the taking of it, warm Water z 
drank in order to moiſten the upper Parts; then a Chyfery 
1 3 oe a x5 vg will ſerves? 
or of Mulfa, if ſomething ftronger i'd; forall 
take a DecoQtion of F 7 Prifati, or Mellon! 
a Repreffive, a Decoftion of Vervain. Ses- unte, 
other impregnated with Salt, is of an acrimoniou 
but its Acrimony is increaſed by an Addition of Oil, Ny 
even Honey : more acrimonious it is, the tra 
Force, but the more difficult to be born. What is 
muſt be neither hot nor cold; for either may do hun 
Injection the Patient ought to keep in Bed as much 
and not be too to give way to the firſt Motion, 
to the Stool when he can no longer contain it. Muy 
this manner are the ſuperior Parts relieved, and the f 
of the Diſeaſe abated, by depriving it of the Matter dy 
ports it: Moreover when Patient has gone to the 
often as Neceſſity requir'd, and is pretty well eln 
ought to take a little Reſt, and to eat ſomething the} 
Day, that his Strength may not fail him; but whetke 
much is to be indulg d, is to be regulated according u 
or leſs Apprehenſion we are under of the Approat 
Paroxyſm. "—_— Lib. 2: Cab, 12. 
Purging the Belly [ Alvus dufta) often relaxes che 
the ſuperior Parts. Celfus, Lib. 4. Cap. 3. 
Nothing more contributes to the Cure of Deafne, 
bilious State of this Part. Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. . 
Coſtiveneſs of the Belly for ſeveral Days together, 
either a ſudden Motion to ſtool, or a light Attack df 


coming on. Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 7. 


They who are of a looſe Belly in their Youth, 2c 
coſtive in their old Age; and they who are bound ü 
are often looſe when old. A laxer State in Youth, # 
bound than looſe in old Age, is moſt deſirable. CI 


BiSlers of the Bel are Labour, ſitting in a Chat, 
clay laid over the Body, Diminution of Food, and an 
a Day inſtead of twice, little drinking, and that uif 
full Meal, Reſt after Meals. On the contrary, * 
are walking and eating more that 
| xi ts with eating 

, looſe Ba 
looſens a bound one; and that a Vomit taken imme 
Meat binds the Belly, but delay'd till 2 conſiderable! 

The Belly various in its Excretions pr lah 
as when it voids Strigments, (roapy Sing! | 
green Excrements, ſometimes at difterent wx 
„and in a fort of Mixture, tho 


all together f 
under theſe Symptoms Death not be immedi 
— precipitely, when the rere 


and black, pale, or fat, and exceedingly foetid. 


A Whiting { Afellus Aarizus} boiled with DVR 

nal Parts, efpecially of the Belly when 

nious Mumours. Anise, Tetr. 1: Herm. 2. Ge. 
In Wounds of the Head, a ſpontancous Ex 


2 portends Death, but the contrary gives 
Ca 


Problem. ST. . | in thei 
; — — of — Belly occaſion 5 1 nd bl 
t principal Care, by a proper i! 0 
ties, 2 re ag Gf thoſe chere 6 ger w 
among theſe Salt. If Coſtiveneſs be owing 
mours, uſe the following Medicine ; - | 4 

Take of Sal Ammoniac, two Dee ed 
or two or four Drams, in an Egg, i 
Doe. v3 hs £4 £4. Dn | 


— 
* 


, —=—_ 7” g-< peppery 


S => 


but be got io che Viſcoſity: af the Humours, make 
4 lets & have Scammony for an Ingredient ; 
wings, 408 Example: 4 1, nes e ee e 
96. 5 Galt torref* d, three Dram; Pepper, 
3 — — a Dram. The Doſe is a 


e ening and purging the Belly 
Salts 2 — — Griping or Sohaeh, 
uſe theſe Medicines, and alſo thoſe which have 


bium. But if the Belly is too looſe, and 


100 Al 
ture of 


= 


[x 
— 


| j APE Regimen, and pro- 
St  Trallianus, \ I, Cap. 11. 
— * Belly is accompany'd with Heavineſs of 
Vertigo, a Bitterneſs: in the Mouth, with a Diſre- 
© and Averſion to, Food. In this Caſe a Clyſter gives 
Relief; for it certainly very much concerns us, 
i Belly ſhould perform its Office. We meet with ſome 
at certain Seaſons and Intervals, have the Benefit of 
cous and copious Evacuations that way, and at the ſame 
wt rid of ae of infeſting Humours, whereby 
Hal is repaired. Others, by a plentiful Diſcharge, by 
of all ſorts of Cruditics, have prevented many 
ning Diſorders. But if theſe Evacuations don't happen 
ir uſual Seaſons, after they are grown into a Cuſtom 
&'d by Nature, many grievous Diſtempers uſually come 
ir zoom... We. ought, therefore, by all means, when 
uftomary Excretions fail us, to be provided with the 
; Affſtance of Art. The ſame Advice is no leſs proper 
bet to ſtated Hæmorrhages by the Noſe, or Hæmor- 
eins; for if the Blood refrain its uſual Courſe, with- 
ifeſt Cauſe, either the Paſſages muſt be open'd for it, 
Redundancy diminiſhed by breathing a Vein, except 
a great deal 32 3 or — dimi- 
the abounding Superfluity : For as too great and immo- 
10 Evacuations — the Body weak and cold, and blunt 
1 ral Faculties, ſo it is as certain, that the Retention of 
. ght to be eliminated and expell'd, depreſſes, clogs, and 
the Mind, and ſupplies Matter for Pains and Diſtem- 
by ariſe one out of another, which in Proceſs of Time 
| the Strength, and diſſolve .the Fabric, of the Body. 
neh wu de Spur, Anim. Cap. 16. 
. Feyers the Belly ought to be looſe, unleſs Pus be eva- 
& it happens in Pleuriſies, Peripneumonies, and Con- 
T7 dns ; for in theſe Caſes, the greater the Evacuations, 
7 is e of the Patient. Acluarius, Meth. Med. 
. 18. f 
ke makes not — Excretions, when they are 
oo plentiful, or various and multiform. The Excretions 
in Quantity, when they bear too great a Proportion to 
nent received ; and the Cauſe of this is either a medi- 
uity in the Food, or ſome internal Diſorder. When 
eds from the former, it is eaſily remedy'd by Alteration 
j but when it is the Effect of ſome internal Affection, 
be either becauſe the Body receives no Nouriſhment, 
Inteflines are irritated by ſome Humour. The Body 
bo be nouriſhed, and falls into an Atrophy, [ a7gogie ] 
"nu count of its Dryneſs, or the Obſtruction of the 
by which the Aliment is diſtributed over the Body. 
Caſe then we are to uſe ſuch Medicines as are diſtin- 
for their moiſtening Quality, in Conjunction with 
4 1 and open, and cleanſe the firſt Paſſages. 
ane interna A affect the Inteſtines, and 
te them to the Lxpulſion of their Contents, we are 
f, Remedies as are beſt adapted to ſweeten the 
Cap, 4 their Acrimony, Actuarius, Meth. Med. 


ons of the Belly, of the moſt approved ſort, are 

. brown, or I „ and * — in Propor- 

the Food received. When they tranſgrels or e 

a they indicate an Alteration in the Tempera- 
| whole wog or of the Stomach In- 


Vendeavour to reſtrain it 


— 


1 


dit... 
* 


a 
.* 
Un 
1 
. 


LE LEES SES ES a EAs 


Miter, n e to cold, the Excrements 
ar pelle more humid ; if to Heat, they become of 
Arzoner Hue ; if they fall ſhort in Quantity, they 
e: Bur if y too much Exerciſe, or are diverted into 
the Bell neither of theſe be the Cauſe of the Deſect, 
Pu Su pipe ny = Lon of Excrements, 
xereti eaſed by a oſitory, or Clyſter. 
M more than in Proportion 2 Is taken 


be nde id laſtly, bers che Stomach and Inte- 
h Caf, 2 in Acrimonious and ſtimulating Hu- 
Pre is no 1 Now 2 — 3 
0 to be apprehended ; but Ex- 
vers Colours, bloody, ho like Abrafions, or 


od is in Pain by reaſon 10 a too great Dryneſs of the 


For a Fainting and Lowneſs o 
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voided with Pain, and a Teneſmus, portend more grievous 
Diſorders. One thing here eſpecially deſerves our Conſidera- 
tion, that in all Evacuations, whether ſpontaneous, or pro- 
cured by Art, if nothing be carry'd off, but what Expediency 
requires, Nature bears it well, and is refreſh'd thereby; but 
the contrary Management will be ſure to produce an anſwer- 
able Effect. Adtuarius de Spir. Anim. Cap. 14. 

When more Food is taken into the Stomach than can well 
be concocted, Plenty of liquid and whitiſh Excretions are 
made, and ſometimes a fort of Looſeneſs ſucceeds, during 
which ſome of the Contents of the Stools remain as they were 


from the Beginning; others alter their Colour, either into a 


better, which denotes Concoction, or into a yellow, accom- 


any'd with liquid and bilious Excretions. All this while the 
Body feels little or no Inconvenience; for when the expulſive 
Faculty is irritated, and haſtens to diſcharge itſelf of infeſting 
Humours, it takes this Opportunity of a Looſeneſs, to expel, 
beſides Crudities, whatever is noxious : Wherefore we ought 
to be very careful, leſt, while we inconſiderately labour to 
reſtrain the Violence of the Looſeneſs, we put a Stop to the 
Current of a Humour which Nature endeavours to diſcharge. 
Further, it is to be obſerv'd, that ſometimes the Humours 
conſpire to bring on a Cholera-Morbus, and diſcharge them- 
ſelves ſometimes both ways, ſometimes only downwards, by 
Excretions of an aqueous and bilious Matter, [v/earoxoae] 
which, if ſuffer'd -to continue long without Help, bring on a 
Weakneſs and Lowneſs of Spirits, and even a Coldneſs and 
Syncope. The whitiſh, milky, and incoherent Contents of 
the Stools, denote the great Weakneſs of the digeſtive and 
alterative Faculty, from too great a Refrigeration, as the 
browniſh and yellow always proceed from a Redundancy of 
Bile, occaſion'd by an immoderate Heat. Sometimes the Ex- 
crements are white and conſiſtent, like thoſe of Dogs, but not 
often, nor in Abundance. The ſame thing happens in a 
Looſeneſs, and is a Sign of the Obſtruction of the biliary Du& 
that leads to the Stomach ; whence the Urine generally becomes 
bilious, the Bile being diverted that way, and is alſo very often 
diſcharg'd by vomiting. But ſuch Excretions are principally 
incident to thoſe afflicted with the Y ellow-jaundice, becauſe the 
Bile, which ſhould colour them, is diverted to the Skin. 
Moreover the yellow, with the brown and reddiſh, receive their 
Dye from yellow and red Bile, as the zruginous, porraceous, 


and the cabbage-colour'd, proceed from one kind or other of 


the ſame Humour. Black Excrements ſometimes are from 
over-heated and extravaſated Blood, and ſometimes from a 
deleterious Bile. Sometimes the Stools appear of various Co- 
lours, mix'd one among another, which is ſtill worſe than an 
before-mention'd, becauſe it denotes the Violence and Strength 
of the Humours. | Ker 

Now all thoſe Humours which we have mention'd, if void- 
ed freely, and without Pain, and on the critical Day, after 
Concoction, and the Patient finds Relief from their Expulſion, 


are accounted ſalutary Signs in all reſpects; but if they proceed 


from con . Cauſes, a con Judgment is to be formed: 
=y of Spire, Privation of Senſe, 
and a Delirium, and ſometimes ſudden Death, are their At- 
tendants. 1 
With what has been ſaid may be connected, that Diſorder 
of the Stomach called the Cœliac Paſſion, which is owing to 
the Intemperies of the Stomach. For when' that Part happens 
to be affected with too much Heat or Cold, Foulneſs, or 
Moiſture, and the Intemperies paſſes into the Habit, the Cœ- 
liac Paſſion thence takes its Original. In this Diſorder, the 
Patient is thirſty, and ſomewhat feveriſh, has yellow and 
brown Stools, and is refreſhed by the Application of Coolers. 
Some are flow of Concoction, are ſeldom thirſty, and have 
crude Stools, They who ſuffer from an Exceſs of Humidity, 
are rack'd with Pain, and void nothing but a liquid and paliſh 
Excrement ; but ſuch as labour under this Diſorder, through 
exceſſive Dryneſs, have ſmall, but colliquative Excretions : 
Theſe are more thirſty, and more difficult to cure, becauſe 
they are more ſpent and waſted under the Diſtemper, by the 
exhauſting of their natural Moiſture. The Vomiting and 
Looſeneſs together are very troubleſome, and the Vitiouſnefs 
of the Excretions are Matter of no ſmall Concern ; hut their 
Quantity proves of the worſt Conſequence, becauſe when more 
is excreted, than can well be ſpa d, the natural Heat exhales 
at the ſame time; and the Body being exhauſted and dry'd up 
by a too plentiful Evacuation, ceaſes do receive Nouriſhment. 
n the other Side, in a frequent Deſire of going to ſtool, com- 
monly called a Teneſmus, in a Diarrhea, and what is vulgarly 
an Hepatic Flux, or a Dyſentery, or Lientery, it is not 
only the Quantity, but the Malignity, of the Matter excreted, 
that kills the Patient, For when the Bile becomes efferveſeent, 
and very actimenious, and the Inteſtines ſubject to morbific 
Impreſſions, the bilious Humour corrodes and abrai em In 
its Paſſage ; and if the Diſorder be ſeatet principally * the 
firait Inteſtine, it is called a TexnzsMUs, a Word that 
nifies fretching, becauſe. the affected Part. Is on the Stretch, 
and is perpetually urged to Exeretion. In this continued _ 
violent 
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violent Straining, there is nothing excreted but ſome faucous, 


bloody, liquid, and viſcous Contents, which will hardly come 


away; ſo that by the repeated Labour of often going to ſtool, 
and riſing from thence, the vehement Solicitation thereto, and 
the Tenſion of the Part, rather than by the Quantity evacu- 
ated, the Strength of the Patient is worn out. | 

If the Inteſtines are infeſted with an acrimonious Humour, 
it grates, and ſtimulates to Dejection, which Diſtemper is cal- 
Ener. Here the Part affected is known by the Pain, 
which never leaves the Patient. If the Pain be felt below the 


. Navel, the great Inteſtines are affected; if above, the Diſorder 


lies in the ſmall ones. In this Diſeaſe, if the Bile that comes 
away be not extremely bad, as in the porraceous, and the æru- 
$inous, {for the black in the Beginning is mortal) and if there 
no 777 Fever, nor the Body full of putrid * the 

8 


Patient has not much to fear, eſpecially if the Diſeaſe be ſeated 


below the Navel; but if the Caſe be otherwiſe, and the moſt 


remarkable Symptoms of the worſt kind, the Patient is in great 
Danger. When the Diſtemper lies in the ſtrait Inteſtine, the 
Excrements of the Aliment, and the Abrafions of the affected 
Part, are voided ſeparately, But if the Diſeaſe be ſeated higher, 
the Supetfluities of the Food, and the Abraſions from the diſtem- 
per'd Part, come off mix'd together, and ſo much the more, in 
proportion to the higher Situation of the Malady. When the 
Colour and Conſiſtende of the Excrements come nearly to thoſe 
of a ſound State, when the Pains are alleviated, and what 
comes off from the corroded Parts is leſs in Quantity, and of a 
better kind, as being voided at longer Intervals, the Phyſician 
may reaſonably hope, that his Patient is out of Danger : But 
the contrary ſhews, that the Diſeaſe is exaſperated. While 
the Diſtemper is moderate, the Abraſions are few, and but 
lightly. tinged with Blood ; and the Pains are remiſs, with lon 

Intervals. If the Diſorder increaſes, the Stools are for the ſew 


pe bloody; but if it ſtill riſes to a greater Height, and the 
In 


teſtines begin to be. ulcerated, firſt, Blood comes away in 
Abundance, then carnous Abraſions, which are til] larger as 
they grow worſe, fœtid, and of a Colour next to black. But 
the worſt Symptom of all in this Caſe is, a Loathing of Food. 
Hence it is known, whether the Diſeaſe be of a malignant 
Nature, or otherwiſe. * | 3 

A Lientery commonly owes its Original to an inveterate 
Diarchaea, or Dyſentery, into which one of theſe degenerates, 
and is the more grievous, as it finds the Patient debili- 


"tated and exhauſted. The Nature of this Diſeaſe is known by 
its Name; for it levigates and lubricates the Inteſtines, fo that 
they can by no means, tho' but for a ſhort time, retain the 


Food. This Caſe nearly reſembles theirs who labour under a 


"Subverſion of the Stomach, ſo that they can't retain what they 


Patient happen 


mode it by its acrid Qualitigs 


eat, but are forc'd to throw it up, in which Diſorder, if the 
to be moleſted with acid Eructations, it is a 
Sign, that the Stomach will come to itſelf, and reſume the 
erciſe of its Office. Atuar. Meth. Med. Lib. 1. Cap. 20. 

If the Food does not lie heavy upon the Stomach, nor incom- 
ities ; and if the Subſtance and Facul- 
ties of the Stomach itſelf, and the Belly, be ſound and vigorous, 


the Work of Concoction is perform'd in a light and eaſy man- 


ner, and none, or but very light, 


after Concoction, not feeli 


and no way troubleſome, 
Eructations attend. The Belly, which receives the Aliment 
the leaſt Oppreſſion, after it has 


aſſumed to itſelf the humid Part, at ſome reaſonable Diſtance 


of Time, diſcharges itſelf of what is ſuperfluous, without Pain, 
and with no great matter of Trouble. What is thus excreted, 


is of a ſoft, ſmooth, and ſlippery Contexture, and of a pale, 


or at leaſt a yellowiſh, 


Colour, unleſs it has received another 


Tincture from the Aliments. But further it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that theſe Contents preſerve ſome Agreement, both in Quantity 


and Quality, with the Food. For 


the Things received by the 


 Moutb, tranſgreſs the Bounds of Moderation in either of theſe 


reſpects; if the Organs appointed for the Prepara 


tion of Aliment 


be ſubverted, or corrupted, by Meats of undue Temperament, 
or bad Juice, many and various are the Diſorders that will 
_enfue,. n | 


— 1 Oppreſion ad too great a Quantity of Meat or Drink 


z uſually ſucceeded by W oe a Looſeneſs ; or, if it be 
rine, 


not carry'd off by Vomiting or 


it hinders Concoction, 


and breeds Crudities. If the Food be endu'd with ſome Qua- 
_lity. much beyond Moderation, as with Heat for Inftance, there 


- 


- 
9 


4 


£ 
4 


. 2 
. 2 The Bell hap 4 
833 Wa 
* Gaſe there uſually ſuccceds a greater Plenty of Urine and Sweat, 


ariſes a biting or pricking Senſation, and Uneaſineſs in the Sto- 
mach and Inteſtines, Head-ach, with nidorous and unſavoury 


Eructations. If Cold be too predominant, Flatulencies are ex- 
cited, and ſour EruQtations, or ſuch as indicate the 
the Food; with a Fluftuation, and Pains in the Inteſtines about 
). All theſe Diſorders are com- 


the Region of the Navel ( Al 
2 Matters ſet to Rights, by Vomiting, or a plentiful 
t 


tool, with z ſpare Diet on Meats of good Juice. Afuarius, © 


Meth, Med. Lib. 1. Cap. 8. Wy? 
to be bound, when the Excrements are 
ys or are otherwiſe diſpoſed of. In this 


SOS 


Quality of 


(debe, Lat. Convoloulus ). from a Word which ſignif 
wa or twiſted by it, from the Cauſes before rektl 


' Clyſter or two, and a mollifying 


however, be attempted by Emollients, and 
I mean when the great Inteſtines are 2 
times it happe 


Fcœces the 
might be mixed with them, The Paſſage C 
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and more is digeſted and carried off by inſenſibje þ,s. . 
While this laſts, no Inconvenience is felt; ſince © Fri 
find a Vent, and no Damage, provided they return "kg 
per Chanel: But when the Belly is coſtive, and the yg 
find no other Canals, or were to diſpoſe of them, A 
ous Pains, and much Uneaſineſs afflict the Patient 0 | 
this Caſe, either the humid Part of the Feeces, tha 0 
lodged, is exhaled, whence the reſt is hardened; wy 
teſtines being lined with a tough and viſcous Phlegm 4 
ral Paſſage is by that means ſtopped ; or the expulſief | 
languithes, and is too weak to perform its Office, cid, 
count of its being 'inflamed; or from a Blow rec 
Confluence of fome Humours: The Eonſequences of 
order are, an Averſion' to Food, Pains in the Intel 
moderate Eructations; which, at firſt, afford ſome J 
the Patient. If the Diſeaſe continue long, the bm 
grow cold, and the ſuperior more hot, the Heat cg 
ſelf; then ariſe fœtid and unſavoury Eructations, vd 
afford the ſame Relief as at firſt.” In the Progreſs of tell 
per, the Food is vomited up, mixed with the H 
Communication between the upper and lower Paſlonij 
off; whence, as the laſt Act of the Tragedy, the Ex 
are voided by the Mouth, under which Symptom te( 
reckoned deſperate. This Diſeaſe is called: the Ila 


together, or twiſt ; becauſe the Orbs of the Inteflins 


he Pains, Inflations, (+u7Vsvud]eouus) and wringngh 
tions, ( which affect the great Inteſtine called the 
ariſe alſo from the forementioned Cauſe; or may he on 
the too frequent Uſe of cold and moiſt Eatables, Taz 
cold Diet, * is accumulated in abundance, wiidy 
ceived into the Inteſtines, and eſpecially into the (uu 
cauſe its Form and Situation particularly diſpoſe it ford 
ception. This Phlegm being burdenſome, on accoutf 
Quantity, and of a noxious Quality, and not eaſily mii 
Way through the Inteſtine, by reaſon of its viſcow? 
ſtretches the Part, to the great Pain and Miſery of theM 
who ſometimes throws up his Food mixed with die lh 
while nothing paſſes through the Body but with mudl 
ty; however, after a copious Evacuation of Phlegm, . 
of a Clyſter, or ſome other Medicine, the Patient is 
and the Pain mitigated : But if the noxious Phlegm, ba 
1 ſhould fix its Seat in the Hip or Bladder, a 
or Dyſury are formed. If the morbific Humour til 
Courſe down towards the Feet, and affect them wit 
N and having once taken Poſſeſſion, and pau 
Way, the Affection paſſes into the Habit, and the I 
fers on every Occaſion. The Humours, which are rad 
capable of Expulſion by Purging, or Diſcuffon of uf 
but diſc themſelves upon the Hands and Feet, wi 
form the Gout in thoſe Parts, are obſerved to be of: 
well as a complicated Nature; but the Humour vic 
all others, is beſt adapted to cauſe and maintain the\ 
N by a continued Coacervation of Cruditie. K 
rrors in Diet are every Day committed, and freſh Fo 
thrown in upon Crudities, a crude Juice is bred betws 
which not being, either by Art or good Fortune, eg 
Vomiting, nor finding a'clear Paſſage through the Bd 
times lodges in the Colon, affecting the Part with 
which we call the Colic ; ſometimes is thrown ua? 
and cauſes the Sciatica ;| or on the Bladder, when" 
Dyſury, or Difficulty of Urine ; or, in the laſt plac, u 
itſelf upon the Extremities, where it forms the Gol 
Hands and Feet. Auarius, Meth. Med. Lib. 1-0 
When the Belly is bound, either by binding Mt 
Diuretics, theſe Obſtacles being removed with {mal i 
it returns to its Duty. The Remedies, in this Ca 
or looſening Dai 
Conſtipation of the Belly ſucceeds an Inflammati7 *i 
Wound of the Inteſtines, the Cure is not fo cal 


Felt; 
ns to ſucceed ; but a Wound 1 


Inteſtines cuts off all Hopes of a Cure: If theo 8 
ble Obſtruction happens, or ſome Humour falls n 


temper being thus mitigated, we are to betake g 
mel endued with more Acrimony, by. * 
being irritated, might diſcharge themſe"® © l 
together with any crude and pitu | 1 


we may afterwards adminiſter ſome gen 


. 
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* k-fiſh, and Broths of Chich-peaſe ; and 
7 os "cap "a6 and hard of Concoction, are to 
6.0: The Drink muſt be thin and cooling Wines. 

; Tnteſtines are affected with an Inflammation, from an 


ALS 


that of Epithymum. It grows in maritime Places, and, in 
y plentifully on the Sea Coaſts of Lybia; it is to 

be met with alſo in many other Places, | 
The Seed purges Black Bile downwards, being adminiſtered 


particular, ve 


* Humours, eſpecially of a hot Kind, we muſt begin with an equal Quantity of Epithymum, and an Addition of Vi- 
0 


nd with Clyſters : The Diet muſt be the 
— 5 little 9 and leſs nouriſh- 
1 Medicines taken at the Mouth, are to be of fine Parts, 
inciſive and emollient Quality: To theſe, Stomachics 
added, which, by reſtoring the Tone of the Stomach, 
- from the Neceſſity of lying unaQtive, and enable it 
its Office to the Body. Fluctuations and Inflations 
dons of leſs Moment, but troubleſome enough to the 
however, they may be mitigated by Injection of Cly- 
d dry Fomentatiohs with Millet or Bran. If the noxi- 
tus will not yield to theſe Remedies, a dry Cupping- 
to be affixed to the grieved Part. Diſcutient Remedies 
ompoſed of the Carminative Seeds, are of Service here; 
Patient finds ſome ſpeedy Relief from moderately heat- 
11 if taken in ſmall Quantities : Bathing alſo, and mo- 
alking, are eſteemed beneficial. 
n the great Inteſtine, called the Colon, is affected, many 
ſome Symptoms attend the Diſorder: In the Beginning 
Diſtemper all Food is forbidden, except Broths made on 
eaſe and Rock-fiſh, and mixed with Oil of the fineſt 
and prepared with Aniſe, Fennel, Dill, or others of the 
nd. The Belly alſo is to be looſened by Infuſions of 
ry and Beets, or Centaury.and Wild Cucumber, or with 
f Chamomile and Dill, and ſuch- like. Thoſe Anti- 
Iſo which go by the Name of Colical, are not to be omit- 
hen the Pain is remitted, you are to purge with Pills 
ynth and Aloes, or ſuch others as you think moſt 
to the Condition of the Sick ; and when the Diſorder 
Jet the Patient take ſome Chicken-broth, and after- 
o into the Bath. 
> noxious Humour takes its Courſe to the Bladder, or 
h, in the firſt Caſe it cauſes a Dyſury, and in the lat- 
Sciatica : This Diſeaſe muſt be treated with Infuſions of 
rimonious Simples, and with heating and diſcuſſive Plaſ- 
dd Cathartics, that properly purge ſuch Humouis: The 
buſt incline to Heat; and Bathing muſt every Day be 
t the Humours may exhale. 
e Humour, by the Strength of the Parts, be driven out 
the Feet, or thrown upon the Hands, there is formed 
dey call the Gout in the Feet or Hands; and here we are 
ver whether the Humour be ſimple or complicated. In 
this Diſtemper, we are firſt to injoin Abſtinence ; the 
to be waſhed with Clyſters, if it be needful ; and Ce- 
Oik and Fats are to be applied to the pained Parts. If 
t be violent, it will be convenient for the Patient to 
the Bath. And becauſe the Humours are very ſubject 
lux, and to renew their Excurſions into the ſame Parts, 
> to be cut ſhort and reſtrained by a proper Diet; and 
predominant of them is to be carried off, or diminiſh'd 
png, or corrected by ſuitable Food; and the Body is 
[ed with much Exerciſe and Bathing. All Crudities are 
vided, and Meats of bad Juice; for which End the Pa- 
at to riſe from Meat with an Appetite, that the Con- 
might be the more perfect; and Defluctions, which ge- 
\rudities, reſtrained, Actuarius, Meth. Med. Lib. 4. 


2 Quotations from Afuarius, and thoſe under the 

umenta, I need not inform the Reader, that Actuarius 
arable Author, and that he has ſhewn great Judgment, 
þ and Knowledge of his Profeſſion, in making his Col- 


j 


% 


ICE, 41, from da, to be anxious or uneaſy. Tt 
Hin? conſidered as a Symptom of a Fever, and is 
mas in much the ſame Senſe as ALYsMos. See 


0 | 825 | RO 
Away, A Plant called alſo AL vrI A, or Al x- 

* a+ and A, Pain, Herb-terrible. In a 
ogy Montyellier to the Royal Academy of 
ch 7 2 Notice is taken of the Alypum of Montpel- 
n. B re ſaid to be different from the Alypum of 

pate u, ould ſeem, by the Deſcription of Die 
v 8 that of more modern Authors, and the 
3 


> ® an acrid and viſcous Taſte, and extremel 
A Taken in H dromel, with a lieele 
Be one four zaftie. The leaſt Doſe is two Drams, 
27. Cap, 4 and fix the largeſt, in Cock- broth. Pli- 
FUM is x | We 4. 4 | "CEA 
Leaves, a PY'88y Plant, reddiſh, with lender Sprays, 
Lender 1 ſoft Flower. Its Root is like that 
* of an acrid Juice. The Seed is like 


r and Salt; but it cauſes a light Exulceration in the In- 
es. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 180. 

It is the ſame with Alyp:as, and 1s adminiſtered in Aqua Mul- 
fa. P. Ægineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 4. The Doſe is ſix Scruples. 


Herba terribilis, Mont. Ind. 36. 
er. 408. Emac. 506. Alypum Montis 
| Ceti, five Herba terribilis Narbonenſium, Raii Hitt. 11. 144 

Alypum Monſpelienſium, Park. Theat. 198. Alypum Monſpelia- 
rutex terribilis, J. B. 1. 
Empetrum, Alypum Monſpelienſium, Chab. 48. Thymelz 
acutis, Capitulo Succiſe, ſrve Alypum Monſpelienſium, C. B. 
Pin. 463. Jonſ. Dendr. 235. Globularia fruticoſa, Myrti folio 
ourn. Inſt, 467. Elem. Bot. 37 1. HERB-TER- 


Actuar. Lib. 5. Cap 
Alypum, Offic. 
Alypum Montis. Ceti, 


num, ſroe rutex terribilts, 


a folis 


tridentato, 
RIBLE. Dale. 

It is a Shrub a Cubit or a Cubit and half high, divided into 
many ſlender woody Branches, covered with a reddiſh, or dark- 
purple-coloured Bark, and covered with Leaves nearly of the 
ſame Colour, and about the Size, but not the Shape of the com- 
mon Myrtle. For beginning from a very narrow Bottom, they 
continually widen almoſt to the Extremity, where they are 
ſometimes marked with one or two Dents, maki 
They are thick, ſolid, and of a bitteriſh 

Flowers generally grow at the Ends of the Branches, and ſome- 

times hang in Bunches to the Middle. They are of a purple 

Colour, and conſiſt of thin Scales. According 

Flower-cups grow ſingle, and cloſe to the Tops of the Sprays, 
and conſiſt of Scales, and are about the Size of the inferior 

Orb of the Flowers of Scabious, or Devil's-bit, containing a 
inous Flower of an azure Colour, inclining to 
and wholly azure all round it. The Root 
is of a thick, hard, black, and woody Subſtance. 
Plant (fays Lobel) is bitter, and has the unpleaſant Taſte of the 
Spurge Laurel, or the Mezereon, and even a ſtronger, after fix 
Years keeping | 
It grows plentifully on the South-ſide of the Mountain Cetus 
in Frontiniac, where it runs into the Sea; and on many other 
Declivities of Languedoc and Provence, that face the Sea and 
the South. We have obſerved it to 
the Stony Hills about St. Chamas, a a 

It is a very ſtrong Cathartic, and purges Phlegm, Bile, and 
watery Humours, with no leſs Violence than Spurge (Tithyma- 
lus); and is therefore to be uſed with Caution. Ray's Hift. 
Lib. 26. Cap. 8. 

It grows on 
uſed. It is ſaid to be a violent Purger. 
the Decoction has been given with great Succeſs in the Lues Ve- 


an obtuſe 
Point. 


to Cluſius, the 


hairy and ! 
white in the 
The whole 


w, in great Plenty, on 
own in Provence. 


Hills, flowers in the Spring, and the Herb is 
Clufius aſſures us, that 


ALYPUM. 


Tho? the Plant now called by that Name be quite different 
from what Dio ſcorides deſcribed under the ſame Appellation, as 
all who have written ſince him are agreed, I choſe rather to 
keep its Name entire, and to make uſe of that of John Bau- 
hine, than to give it a new one, and fo, by multiplying Names, 


n his Pinax, calls it Thymelæa Foliis acu- 
apitulo Succi ſæ, frue Alypum Monſpelienſium. Cluſius has 
deſcribed it by the Name of Hippogloſſum Valentinum ; and M. 
Tournefort, in the ſixth Section of his Inftitutions, has plac 
it under the Genus of Globularia, by the Name of Globularia 
fruticaſa, myrti folio tridentato. But its Characters are quite dif- 
elza, or from any of the Species 
of Hippogloſſum, or Globularia, as will appear by the follow- 
Deſcription. * 


The A, 


to embroil Botany. 
r Bauhine, i 


ferent from thoſe of the Th 


- >? 3 

lypum is a Shrub about a Cubit high; jits Root, which 
is covered with a blackiſh Bark, is about four or five Inches 
long, and near an Inch thick at the Neck, ſhooting forth three 
or four thick Fibres. The Branches, which are covered with 
a thin Pellicle of a brown-red. Colour, are ſlender and brittle. 
The Leaves are of different F 
ſometimes in Tufts, ſometimes 
one at their Boſoms. Some of them pretty much 
reſemble the Leaves of Myrrh; others, widening towards. the 
Top, run out into three Points in the Shape of a Trident; 
others again form but one Point. The largeſt are about an Inch 
long, and three or four Lines broad, of a good Thickneſs, and 
of a bright Green. Each Branch bears a {ing 
two, which are about an Inch in Diameter, and of a 
violet Colour. They conſiſt. of two half Flowers, at whoſe 
Bottom ariſe a few. ſmall white Stamina, with little blackiſh 
Apices, which terminate in three Points, and are no more than 
about three Lines long, and one Line broad. Each half Flower 
bears an Embryo, which, after the Flower is gone, becomes a 
ed with a kind of Tuft. The whole Flower 


res, and 
gle, or in 


laced diſorderly, 
njunction with 
another ſmall 


gle Flower, ſeldom 


Seed, 


Deed, is. ſup- 
L111 


ported 


low Pulſe, and Difficulty in Reſpiration. 
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ted by the Calyx, conſiſting of Leaves, lying one upon 


1 por ö 
another like Scales, and no more than tw¾o or Lines long 


and one broad. 3 * n 

QGufſus relates, that Empirics and Mountebanks, who ſtrolled 
about in Audaluſſa, uſed the Decoction of this Plant for the 
Veneteal Diſeaſe, and boaſted of their never-failing Succeſs, 
And we have Men of this Character in our Parts, who uſe it as 


a Cathartit, inſtead of Senna. But it were to be wiſhed, that 
their Avarice might not be attended with theſe fatal Conſe 


quences to which the violent Operation of this Medicine 
naturally tends, and of which the Name of Herb-terrible 
ought to put them in mind. Mem. de I Acad. Rey. des Sci. 
1712. ; | 

"By thefe Accounts of HzxB-TeRrRIBLE, it ſhould be the 
ſame as the dave, or Alypum of Dioſcorides, notwithſtanding 
what the more modern Botaniſts have ſaid. 

I find this Plant ſometimes called White Turbith. 

ALYSMOS, «avops; from 4>vw, to be uneaſy, or anxious. 
This Word is very frequently uſed by Hippocrates, to expreſs 
that exceſſive Refileſſnes, and Anxiety, which many People 
feel in acute Diſorders, or otherwiſe, and which will not per- 
mit them. to remain long in the ſame Poſture, but obliges them 
to be perpetually toſſing about, in order to find an eaſy Situa- 
tion; which, however, is not readily to be met with. Every 
one who has ſeen or felt the Thing, cannot help underſtanding 
what the Alyſmos is by this Deſcription. F 

Duretus diſtinguiſhes the Aly/mos, into the #Avopes vavtiod ne, 
and the 4Avopds artysTo ; the firſt is cauſed by a Sickneſs at the 
Stomach, by ſomething contained in it which irritates ; the ſe- 
cond by an utter Oppreſſion of the vital Powers. 

But the ALysmos, or Reſtleſſneſs and Anxiety, here ſpoken 
of, may be reduced to four different Species, two of which are 
Symptoms of a Fever, and two frequently happen without any 
febrile Diſorder. | 

Thoſe which happen without a Fever, are cauſed, 

1. By ſomething acrimonious contained in the Stomach, 


. which irritates ſtimulates the Nerves thereof, and conſe- 


quently:all the Nerves which ate Branches of the ſame large 
Nerves, from 'whence the Nerves of the Stomach proceed. 
Hence the Contraction of the Heart is rendered irregular, and 
therefore the Circulation of the Blood ' thro? the pulmonary Ar- 
e muſt labour, and be 
carried on with ſome Degree of Difficulty ; whence a perpetual 
Uneaſineſs and Reſtleſſneſs. | | 
It is obſervable, that any thing which ſtimulates violently, 
and offends any of the Contents of 'the Abdomen, may, in 
fome Degree, produce the fame Effect. For a Sickneſs, and 
Inclination to vomit, are univ Symptoms which ariſe, 
when any of the Viſcera, contained in the Abdomen, ſuffer 
an uneaſy Senſation ; as is remarkable in the obvious Example 
of the Gravel, or Stone, in the Kidneys, or Ureters. | 
- When it proceeds from ſomething acrimonious contained in 
the Stomach, the Cure conſiſts in precuring its Diſcharge by 


Vomit, or other Evacuations; or in correcting the Acrimon 


by ſomething of an oppoſite Quality; or in diluting plenti- 


pe, * it is: cauſed by any Affectioms of the Abdominal 
Viſcera, the original Diſtemper muſt be removed before the 
Symptom can be expected to, ceaſe.” | 

2. The ALYsMos-is cauſed by Spaſmodic Con- 
trations of the Viſcera, ariſing from too large Quantities of 
fermenting, fermented, or fermentable' Subſtances, taken into 


the Stomach ;. or from Hyſterics. 


For the Cure of that cauſed by fermenting Subſtances, ſee 
Cor EAA MorBvus; and of that cauſed by Hyſterics, ſee 
HysSTERICA. | - - ES 

But the moſt general Species of this Reſtleſſneſs, and Anxie- 

, attended with 1 Toflings, and frequent $i are 

which attend Fevers, and inflammatory Diſorders, ſe 
are immediately cauſed, ; 9 12 | 

1. By ſome Impediment to the Blood's paſſing out of the 
Heart into the Aorta; but more frequently from its difficult 
Circulation thro” the 1 „ ten 6 8 | . , 


The Blood is prevented from circulating fredy thivugh the 
— in the Yererdd Bratohia Gereof 


. Theſe Amxictics ariſe, when, either from a Viſeidity of 
the Blood, or a Stricture of the Branches of the Vina Porea, 


de Blood cannot paſs free Fra the Liver; hence tha 
which is brought by the lle and ic Arteries, muſt 


22 1 FO CO COOL TEE e 
* attended with u great Weight and Oppreſſion at the 
| x ö e 


1 * - 
5 4 * id 
- 


Region of the Hypochondria';- which Parts the 4. 
had much greater r to, than their leſs — y 

It is of infinite tance, both to the Tren 
tient, to diſtinguiſh accurately the different Spe q a 
above-mentioned, from each other ; and to remove ther (8 
immediately, if that is, by any Ways, practicable. 
ticularly which accompany Fevers, require our ung 
tion; for, if ſuffered to remain, fatal polypoſe (, 
Inflammations, and 
the Heart, provided the Cauſes reſide in, or next; z 
Thorax) which are attended with intolerable Ones | 
Reſtleſſneſs. 

But if the Branches of the Vena Porta, or thoſe 23. 
them, are principally affected, ſudden Gangrenes 
about the Hypochondria, or Putrefactions of the Ling 
moſt unavoidable, which terminate in a putrid Dani 
which the Stools are extremely offenſive, and have the U. 
ance of Blood and Water, and theſe ſeldom or never l 
terminate in Death. 

Hence the Reaſons are evident, why this great An; 
Reſtleſſneſs, which Hippocrates calls 'Aavoyuss, is, wow, 
the Doctrine of that great Man, a fatal Symptom, — 
pens in febrile and inflammatory Diſtempers; but is lg 
gerous when cauſed only by Hyſterics, or the Irritation 
thing offenſive to the Stomach : And why, in almoſt eny 
temper, it is the immediate Fore-runner of Death, 

Boerhaave lays down a very rational Method of hi 
ill Conſequences of theſe febrile Anxieties, by rengiy 
immediate Cauſes. This, according to his Dodtine; xy 
done by reſolving and diluting the Maſs.of Blood, by tl 
the Solids, and by moderating the too violent Motind 
circulating Fluids. This End is to be attained by drin 
tifully, and almoſt continually, warm DecoQtions of th 
naceous V egetables, rendered ſomewhat acid, and wel 
aromatic, with an Addition of Honey, or Nitre, ot bu 

Emollient, relaxing, and anodyne Cataplaſms, Fay 
tions, Epithems, and Plaſters, applied to the Regim jk 
oy affected, are alſo of great Service, as they reſohe 


Frequently repeated Clyſters, prepared of emolliath 
dients, without any Addition of Cathartics, given in iml( 
tities, and — Jong, are of excellent Uſe, as thy 
the fame ſahitary End. 

The Vapour of hot Water, in which emollient uf 
have been boiled, received at the Mouth and Noſtnb 
continually, is of much Importance; eſpecially ven i 
culation thro* the Lungs is impeded, as it contributes u 
laxation of the Part, and Reſolution of the Juices, * 

ALYSSOIDES, à Plant thus named from d, In 
dau, Alyſſum, as being like in Form to the Aſſin 

The Characters of this Plant, according to Miu 

It hath a Flower in Form of a Croſs, conſiſting of faul 
out of whoſe Flower-cup ariſes the Pointal, which att 
becomes an elliptical thick Fruit, divided into tuo Cell 
termediate Partition, which is parallel to the demi. ca 
gid Valves, and filled with round flat Seeds, having Dorval 

I do not find, that any Virtues are aſcribed to ths! 

Bierhaave mentions three Sorts of this Plant: 
1. Alyſſoides ſaxatile Creticum, folio angulati, N 
laceo. Leucoium ſaxatile, folio viridi, flore purpur" 
Cupani. Ind. 137. Ahn Creticun, fili af 


Rocky, Cretic Alyſſoides, with an angulated 1 
wn AO | * | p | 
2. Alyſſoides incanum, foliis finuatis, I. 219 
ales, rotundis, B. in. 207. Lencon* 

e lore luv, J. B. 2. 931. Erica 


violacro, T. Cor. 15. 


72 
. 421. Ic. & Deſc. & Hiſt, 134. Lructium 1 
tauinum, Lob. Obſ. 180. Leucoium incunun, Ae 


dis M.. 2. . % b.. 
Abyſſoides, with ſinüated Leaves. . 

| 5 Atyſſoides aſum, leutoir folio viridi, T, 4 8 
 Shrubby dides, with a green Stock- fill A0 "I 


Leo theſe Miller adds x fourth; 'whieh is, ie 1 
322 ortentalis umun, myagri ſativi fe Ro | 
iental annual Alyſſoides, with a Myagrum 
ALYSSUM, Wees, Madwort, from « NW 
„den; that partieutar Madneſs which is cauſed I 
2 mad Dog, and not from 'dAvaw, is Miller 10 
from dA, according to Lemer . 4% ni 
Ther is u Sort of Myſſum taken Notice of | 
another' by Pliny, umd b third by Galen, Which e 
Botaniſts de different from each other. no 
The Alyflon Den e 41 
Li is pe ned ln, Plore uf 
(ſee MakkUsiun) of which Galen ſpeaks in the 
Alyiſen is an Herb like Horehound, bu gab 
more prickly round Heads on the Tops 1. ao. N 
a Flower inelining to an nure or ſey-blue C 


ALY 
"thered in the Dog- days, and dried and ſifted, that the 


not echale. ; ; 
Ln) Perſon bit by a mad Dog, is a Cochlearium 
Pint) in a Quarter of a Pint of Water and Mulſum, 
"Sa together from the firſt Day; at leaſt for the firſt 
4 4s Galen de Antidetis, L. 2. C. 11. N 
of a moderately drying and digeſtive Quali „ with 
Aftrin , whence it clears the Skin from the 
| got Sun-burns. Galen de Simpl. Med. Lib. 6. Orib. 
l Lib. 15. Cap. 1. Paulus A gineta, Lib. 7. Cup. 3. 
4 ſſum of Pliny, Dale takes to be the Mollugo vulga- 
Po kinſen, Baftard-madder, (ſee MoLLivuGo) of which 
I — Madder (Erythrodanum) only in the Large- 
3 and Branches, and took its Name on account 
— Madneſs from the Bite of a mad Dog, being 
Vinegar, and bound to the Place. What they ſay 
of it is wonderful indeed, that as ſoon as the wounded 
ves it, the Sanies of his Wound dries up. Plin. Lib. 


33 of Aly ſſon, according to Miller, are, 


chia vulgaris, Dod. p. 112. Burſa paſtoris minor, loculb oblongo, 


M. H. 2. 308. 
. Whitlow Graſs. 


It is very common on Walls, and in dry Places, in the 
Spring. Dr. Dillenius has obſerved very well, that the Petals 
are — which is a ſingular Character in the Tribe to which 
it belongs. 

This Plant appears to me very different from that which 
Ceſalpinus calls Humilis gquædam herbula affinis Bur ſæ paſtoris, 


Foholes Thymi rotundioribus candicantibus ſubhirſutis, Sc. He 


deſcribes it to grow common in Sicihh, and about Piombino. 
C. Bauhine was in the wrong to refer it to this, the Leaves of 
which vary in their Incifures ; but are always very different from 
the Figure of thoſe of Thyme : Theſe Varieties are repreſented 
in the Hit. Ludg. The Parenychia Aljine folio Lobelii Lugd. 
repreſents them with Inciſures : The ſame Leaves are cut in the 
Figure of the Mfoſotis parva Dalechampii Lugd. 1318. Mar- 
tyn's Tournefort, 3 

10. Ahiſes vulgare, polygoni folio, loculo rotunds. | 

11. Alyſſon vulgare, pelygoni folio trifido. Burſa paſtoris mi- 
nor, foltis trifidis, aliguando multifidis, forum petalis bifedis, locu- 


Flowers conſiſt of four Leaves, which are expanded in lo oblongo, M. H. 2. 306. Burſa paſtoria minima, oblongis fili-' 
N The Fruit is ſhort and ſmooth, in which quis, verna, loculo oblengo, J. B. 2. | 


ained many roundiſh Seeds. 


7. 
12. Alyſon fruticoſum aculeatum, 5. 217. Thlaſpi fruti- 


in bi takes Notice of twenty different coſum ſpinoſum, C. B. Pin. 108. M. H. 2. 291. Leucoium ſpi- 
1 Alyton ages BY Rk fm or To ſpino ſum en. B. 2. 9 2 Thlaſpi "hs 
M | ile, foliis undulatis incanis, T. coſum ſpinoſum Narbonenſe, Lob. Ic, 217. | 
— M Creticum 1 : entry In 8 f * is 
\ , ja, with hoary undulated Leaves. 13. Alyſon ſegetum, folits auriculatis acutis, T. 217. Wa- 
ul W be ae, oo teo. Thlaſpi Auftriacum, 955 ſativum, 2 B. po 109. Myagrum A* ſeu ſativum, 
hy andy fore luteo. c. H. Mauroc. 171. „H. 2. 315. Myagrum dictum camelina, J. B. 2. 892. Mya- 
nking Lon incanum luteum, ſerpilli folio, majus, T. #5 grum Turcicum, J. B. 2. 893. Camelina five myagrum, Dod. p. 
{ the Won diftum campeſtre majus, C. B. Pin. 107. M. H. 532. : ; b | 
enk laſpi minus guibuſdam, aliis Alyſſon minus, J. B. 2. Corn Madwort, with auriculated ſharp-pointed Leaves. a 
wh Lum minimum, Cluſ. H. 133. a. Dodonæus is in the wrong to compare this Plant to the Mad- 
* t yellow hoary Madwort, with a Mother of Thyme Leaf. der. The Myagrum ſativum is no more like the Figure of the 
oy: 1 ** is good ; but he is miſtaken in the Deſcrip- Myagrum 1. Tabern. than like the Myagro femilis ſiligus rotun- 
he be Flower, which is tetrapetalous, and not pentapeta- da, Pin. It's not ill repreſented in Camerarius, Fig. 1. though 
1 he affirms : The Figure which Lobel and Tabernæmon- ill engraved by him under the Name of Pſeudo- Mya n; that 

lint ve given of this Plant, under the Name of Thlaſpi Poly- Figure, being only a Copy from Matthiolus, has the Fruits very 
(nal Ji, is bad: 1 believe they have put, thro' Inadverten- ill drawn, and Flowers tapetalous ; which does not belong 
hey vonati for Polygeni folio: The laſt of theſe Authors has to any of the croſs-like Flowers. Martyn's Tournefart. k 

cond Figure of it, which is much better, and which he 14. Ae. egetum, foliis auriculatis acutis, fructu majeri, 
t n i minus Clypeatum 2. The Difference of theſe Figures T. 217. Foliis gt magis diſſectis dentatis minoribus, fructu lange 
rd mined C. Baubhine to divide this Plant into two Species, majore, tota planta humiliere. : * 10 | 
hen li ſmall; Moriſox has follow'd him in this Point. It is true Corn Madwort, with auriculated ſharp-pointed Leaves, and 


Plant varies, according to the Place where it grows; but a larger Fruit. © 8 | 
diſtinguiſh them no otherwiſe than as Varieties : For 15. Alyſon Siculum N leucoii falia anguſto, fax albo, 
of the ſmaller, ſown in Gardens, uces a pretty odore melts. Thlaſpi Siculum ſupinum umbellatum, leucoii folio 
t. J. Bauhine obſerves, that Schwentfeltim on- 27750 fore allo odore mellis, ex H. Cath. H. Mauroc, 170. 

dis Plant with the Thlaſpi N del of Fuchſius, laſpi Alyſum dictum, campeſtre minus, folio breviori, Ind. 

the Nafturtium ſylueftre Ofyridzs folio, C. B. Pin. 105. 137. a. ; at ag hive 

Tournefort. pe EL, ee 16. Alyſon montanum incanum luteum, ſerpilli folio, majus. \ 
ſon manu, ſerpills folio, minus, T. 217. Thlaſpi TP montanum luteum, ſerpilli folio, majus, C. B. Pin. 107, 

aun, campeſtre minus, C. B. Pin. 107. M. H. 2. M. H. 2. 292. oe | 1 ; 

| | (Tt EEC | I ſuppoſe this is the ſame that is mentioned in Tournefort's 

hoary Madwort, with a Mother of Thyme Leaf. Hiſtory of Plants, by the Name of Aly/on perenne montanum 

I the Opinion of Dale, is the Alyſon of Dioſcorides, incanum. 1 1 1 Ih © N | 
the ll mentioned Author gives the following Ac- . This is a Plant whoſe Leaves are oblong and white, particu- | 
| ples Ba 25, „ larly underneath, rough to the Touch; its Stalks are about a | 
yilon-is a ſmall Shrub, ſomewhat tough, with round Foot high, Aſh-colourgd, garniſhed with many Flowers, com- 
near which grows the Fruit like double Bucklers, ſed of four Leaves ſet croſs- ways, of a fine yellow Colour: 
Ly kind of Serd. It grows in Hills, and he Flower is ſucceeded by a ſmall flat Fruit in Bunches, divided 


* i HAS! 3 NG ' length-ways into two Cells, full of ſmall round Seed: It Root 
VecoQtion, drank, cures the Hiceups that are not at- is long, woody, 3 and ſpreading itſelf very much: It 
grows in mountainous PRces. 

It is eſteemed aperitiye and proper againſt the Bite of a mad 
Dog. Lemery de Dregucs. NT „r THY eint 1 

Its Root is fibrous, white, five or ſix Inches long, about two 
Lines thick ; It uſually ſends forth three or four $ ks, lying 
on the Ground, feven or eight Inches long, hard, woody, red- 


Pn 2 Fever. It has the ſame Effect, if held in the 
inelled to. Bruiſed with Honey, it cures Freckles, 
and Sun-burning (h. Pounded and eaten with 
* thought to cure the Bite of à mad Dog; hung up 
uſe it is ſaid to be a Prefervative of Health, an 
o Men and Beaſts againſt Witcheraft. Belides it keeps 
ben from Cattle, if tied about them in a fed Cloth. 
r 3. Cap. ne inte 


ros.  Thlaſpr Machlinienſe medium, Lob. 


7 incanum fore allo, | M. 
w Mon, folio loucer lit fins pers vidi, 


., , . | 
* 5 
[Shrub M | n 
E 1 my A tl a 8. 4 * a 
* 


on fruti dum incamm, fore pb. 5 


. Ane ves. 5 bs 5 5 * 
1.5 Pelygoni folio, einele nude,” T. 21). Burſa 
why B. Pin. 108. Bur Paſtoria 
verna, „ J. B. 937. Paromy+ 


Cf licoſum incanum, T. 217. Thlaſhi fruticgſum 


r 


- 


. 


diſh towards the Bottom, wreathed, divided from the v 


Bot- 
tom into ſeveral ſmall Branches, covered with, a which Down, 


and garniſhed with Leaves of the fame Colour; their Surface is 


. mity of the Branches, in a kind of Head, ahd.afterwards part 


upon a kind of Spike two or three Inches long. Each Flower 
| ; ong, 


ſed of four yellow Petals, two Lines Jong, almoſt oval 
at the z the Chives are very fender, ed with yellow 
Summits: The Empalement alſo conſiſis of four narrow, 


inted Leaves, a Line and a half long; and ſoon falling off: 
Qut.of che Middle aries u flat, round Poirital, ending ih a 


about two Lines Diameter, -Zaiſed. in Form ef x little 
N W alvided into Cells by a membranous Partition : There 


are ufunlly in each Cell two oval, fat, red See 7 5 Bi — 


The Figure of the TÞla/pi montanum 


teum, F. B. tepreſents 
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AMA 


this Plant well enough, only the Petals are too much cut; and 


deſides, J. Bauhine has not noted whether it be perennial or 
annual. Our Plant laſts ſeveral Years. | That which M. Mag- 
nol has called Thiaſpi Alyſon diftum minus, capſulis majoribus 
ratundis non foliatis, is annual, aud its Stalks are leſs crooked : 
24 10 Bauhine's Figure ſuits it leſs, than it does that which 
we juſt now deſcribed; and this Figure is much better than 
that which Label has given of it, under the Name of p< 
ſupinum lutium. The Capſales of theſe Plants appears only 
becauſe the Leaves of their Empalements fall off eaſily. Mar- 


tyn's Tournefort. 
17. Alyſon Alpinum hirſutum luteum, I. 217. Sedum Al- 
pinum hirſutum luteum, C. B. Pin. 284. Sedum petræum mon- 
tanum, Lob. Adv. 163. Sedum minus, 12. Alpmum, 6. Cluſ. 
H. 62. Leucoium luteum aizoides montanum, Col. 2. 62. 
Ihe yellow Alpine Alyſſon, with hairy Leaves. 
18. Ahn argenteo folio, floſculis luteis. Thlaſpi folio ma- 
jeranæ Ciaſſi. Hoc nomine mifit Ampliſſimus Sherard. Thlaſpi 
Creticum, majoranæ folio, ſupinum, flore lutes, H. Maurocen. 171. 
Alyſſon with a Silver Leaf, yellow Flowers. 
19. Alyſon folio anginſtiſimo viridi, floſculis albis ſpicatis con- 
Fertim natis. 
20. Ahſſen maritimum, T. 217. Th pi Alyſſon dictum ma- 
ritimum, C. B. Pin. 107. M. H. 291. Nafturtum vel Thlaſpi 
maritimum, J. B. 2. 927. Thlaſpi centumculi anguſto folio, 
Lob. Ic. 215. 8885 
All theſe Plants are endowed with a very ſubtile, penetrating 
and diaphoretic Virtue, by which they expel Poiſon. The 
ninth and tenth are received, in Medicine, under the Title of 
Whitlow-graſſes, and have the ſame Virtues as Scurvey- 
graſs and Water-creffes. They ſpring up in Winter, and 
flower in January; and their Seeds ſo are uſed in Medi- 
cine, as Emollients, from which they expreſs an Oil. The 
thirteenth and fourteenth are alſo called the German Seſamums, 
and the Myagra of the Shops. Bruiſed and drank, to the Weight 
of the Ounces, they are ſudorific and ſtomachic, and a very 
good Remedy in cold Affections. Boerbaave, Hift. Plant. 
ALZEGl, ( Atramentum) Ink.  Rulandus. 
- ALZEMAFOR, (Cynobrium) Cinnabar. Rulandus. 
- AEZILAT, ( Pondus trium Granorum) a Weight of three 
Grains. Rulandus. 
- ALZIMAR, (viride) green. Caſtellus from Rulandus. 
 ALZOFAR, (. 2 ) burnt Copper. Rulandus. 
AMA, Au, or rather AMEs, duns, a Sort of ſmall Cake. 
Areteus uſes this Word to compare the Quantity of Hellebore 
to, which is ſufficient for a Doſe in ſtrong Conſtitutions, when 
ould be dia, or 414n, making dns in the Genitive Caſe. But 
this properly ſignifies a Sort of Scythe, or Inſtrument, uſed by 
Labourers: But Ariffophanes uſes d ura in the Accuſative Caſe, 
which Suidas explains, 4 Sort of Cake made with Milk, which 
ſhould feem to be the ſame that Aretzus means ; and then it 
ſhould be Suns. 
- AMALGAMA. This, in Chymiſtry, is a Subſtance pro- 
duced by an Incorporation of Morey with a Metal : The 
Chymical Character is A. A. A. The beſt Methods of making 
an Amalgama, are thus ſpecified by Boerhaave. 


1. Melt fs ef 'the gel Lead in a chan Toa Ladle, and. 


then put into it an equal Quantity of hot Mercury, and 

- ftir them about with an Iron Rod: Let them grow cold, 

and you will have a homogeneous Maſs of a Silver Colour, 

- © which will be conſiderably hard, but by rubbing will grow 

ſofter and ſofter : Put this Maſs into a Glaſs Mortar, rub 

it, and then add to it what Quantity of Mercury you 
- Pleaſe, and it will be united to it, as Salt with Water. 


2. An Amalgama of Tin js made exaRtly in the ſame man- 
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Into the Liquor, when hot, put Plates of 2 Ion, 
r will be precipitated, to the Bottom, in the 


WMPich hot Water, till it is 1 ſipid: Dry the Pow- 


Copper, in any other manner, is. very difficule. to 


th — pg \ . * . 4 2 N % 7 a - . * 
w L&a+245 4» Kiko * 1 4 * ** „ * — - ws. * +4 . = 4 
* LC ' io? 'P 
wy : 
4. Pure Silver, prec from is, may, in t 
7 ** 1 * * "MM ** - 
*+ - 1 


„ ſame manner, be made into an Amalgam. 
2 2 . - * 8 0 5 7 1 14 75 A * G64; 2 204.5; OBS) : 
2 Diſſolve the pureft Gold in Aqua- ſortis, till it can take 


Lo 


up no more; dilute the Solution with twelve times as 


»* 


much pure Water; put into it ſome poliſhed. Plates of 
- _— T* ** 0 wh e | * 9 2 „ at's - 


, "# 
8 a! 3 7 ” 


2 in a Vertigo: His Words are wiydos d, ͤ by which it 


By theſe Methods an Amalgama. may be made, vita 


And thus, perhaps, the Coagulation of Mercury, f 


Cool, but is not hardened, you make an Imprefion 


Mercury, and fo ted, and of conſequenceh 

a pretty hard Mag? Coming? if you take a lite 
fixed Mercury, and, in a proper 
Fire, you will find it ſo. 


to them in the Fire, you may recover them again 
take a little of this Mercury, put it into an Iron Lal 


ſet it on the Fire; and then the Mercury fig d 
| Kring the Metal, will at once diſcover the Fra 


- Silver. 


Take an Amalgama, rub it in a Glaſs Mortar, tt 


H 


Concealed in one or both of them, is — meu 
If in this manner you procure a ach 
der from Gold and Silver, as the Matter © 


Addition or Diminution, the Powder muſt 
duced from the Mercury. „ 


© "There is ſomething very ſurpriſing in this Al 
tals by Me | "'that the A 

municate. this Blackneſs to Water. ag 
. AMALGAMATIO.... Rulandus dehos Fu 
Calcination of Metals by Mercury. 


Wilk in a Sort of Emulſion. he there adviſes af 


Hippocrates is the ſame as the 
rides, which is the SMALL BASTARD V 
| e is another Kind of Medlar, wes 
ſome call it Epimelis, other Setanium. 


ence we learn, that pure Mercury, by being mixe 


1 a 

AMA 

Copper, and a Powder of Gold will be Drecin 
Bottom of the Veſſel, and upon the Coppet Mat 
in Heat, till the Liquor will no longer be n lai 
by an Addition of Copper; ſhake the Pla, £8 
Gold may fall to the Bottom; pour off the l. i 
the precipitated Powder with Water, dry it, a 
Glaſs Mortar reduce it to an Amalgama with ty 
and afterwards it will receive more Mere 
other Amalgamas. Or, take a Mixture of ie 

ver, coppel it with Lead, and, by means gf , 
ing Aqua-fortis, ſeparate the Silver ; then 0 
Powder of Gold that remains at the Bottom. 4. 
whilſt it is hot, rub it with Mercury, and it wi 
ly be reduced to an Amal » Which will recep, 
Mercury, as before. All Amalgama's are whiz 

whatever Metal they are prepared. 


"REMARKS. 


Loſs, from all Metals except Iron: There are 4 
Ways of doing it, but not without conſidenile l 
Mercury, and Danger from the Fumes : Hence we lv 
Mercury is the true ſolvent Fluid of Metals, 

they are thus reduced to an Amalgama, may be nin 
confounded together, and lie concealed among ed 
TT his Solution of Metals by Mercury, I look un 
Foundation of Alchemy. By theſe means, fone & 
Sophiſticators adulterate Mercury with Lead; but, 

haling a Grain or two of it, the Fraud 1s eaſily da 


by Paracelſus and Yan Helmont to the fixing Fume of 
and a wonderful na, $90 per? Spirit, is brought 
For if you melt ſome „ and when it is ben 


Surface with a Stick, and gently drop a little cold Ma 
in a ſhort time it will acquire a ſolid Conſiſtence: M 
not this happen from the hot Lead's being receivedj 


eſſel, expoſe it 

his Art of making And 
has given Riſe to a common Cheat; for if you comb 
or Silver with Mercury in this manner, by only ali 


make a plauſible Shew of producing theſe Metals: N 


theſe Principles depend the Art of Gilding with ul 


The Ablution of Metals by Mercury. 


the better, and it will begin to grow black, la 
Water upon it, and continue to rub. it, and the 
will grow black and turbid. Pour this out, add me 
ter, and rub again, and this will be changed u i 
Repeat this till the laſt Water, after rubbing, fem 
You will then haye a pure Amalgama, that log 
ver. And here all Amalgamas, treated in ths 
make Water thus black; more or lefs, that of 0 
ever leaſt of all. The Powder that comes 1 
| isdried, is neither found to be Mercury nor Mal 
Amalgamas of other Metals will ſcarce #9 
waſhing, become e een, ſo. as to 0m 
no more Blackneſs to the Water. | 
| REMARK. 


tals, becomes ſo united with them, that ſometi! 
uantity of 


tals remains exactly the ſame in Weight, # 11 


"us 


uta | 


2 


; thould never] 


- a , . ed by i | 
AMAMELIS, AHA”, a Fruit mention 
his firſt Book of the Diſeaſes of Women, ny 


is deficient, It is generally agreed, dat i 
is deficient. It is genera Pein 415 (mew 


AMA 


? has ſmaller Leaves. a It hears a round, eſculent 


fled by Albertus Magnus to reſiſt and expel Poiſons. Fohn- 
| is. by Miſtake, Amandicus. 1 


; | 6. eg 
1 8 — Boleti boiled in Water; as they 


to be, become nearly of the Nature of thoſe Aliments 
to be, 
are voi . 
i and. if freely uſed, breed ill Juices, Theſe, 
. hurtful of 5 the Fungi, and the next to 
b he Kumite. As for the reſt, it is ſafeſt to let them 
| for many have been poiſoned by them. Oribaſ. Med. 
bin faz 204 Tiber (Trubs or Truffies, Dat 
mite, Fung), and Tubera, ( Irubs or rumes, ale) 
of a cold and humid Nature, generate a thick and crude 
and, upon that, agree with a hot and dry Conſtitution. 
. de Spir. Anim. Cap. 6 F Fi 
thoſe who are dangerouſly ill with eating Amanite, Bo- 
Fungi, eat heartily of freſh Radiſhes, drinking, between 
ſome moderately ſtrong Wine, - ſweetened with a little 
and let them try to vomit; or let them drink Nitre, 
Y 3 j 
e finely powdered. in Poſca. Myrepfus de Propom. Sect. 


171. 8 | 
1 gineta, L. 1. C. 77. repeats what has been quoted 


7 ribaſius. . 


t know that it has been determined what Sort of Fun- 


55 K ſe were, which Oribaſius calls Amanitæ; it ſeems pro- 
ol that they took their Name from the Place where they 
t produced: But Amanita, as now underſtood, ſeems to 
0 much the ſame as Fungus Terre. N 

hon only Fungi, which commonly enter into Food amongſt 
M the common eſculent Muſhroom, or Champignon, and 
:: K rille : The true Champignon is known by its external 
el neſs, and by being of a paliſh Red within, when very 
* | and of a more ſaturated Red as it grows larger and older. 
te are a delicious, but very hazardous Food ; for they will 
ſe it fee with all Conſtitutions, nor always with the ſame Per- 
** br many who have, all their Lives, indulged themſelves 
nn 313 have, at laſt, been greatly injured by a 
[ay e Uſe of them: And it is remarkable, that ſome Sea- 
ul, | duce Muſhrooms much more unwholſome than thoſe 
b.! ed at other Times. Claudius the Roman Emperor, and 
al the ſixth, the late Emperor of Germany, are both ſaid 
195 loſt their Lives by eating Muſhrooms : And I once was 
x f & of a violent Diſorder, which was brought upon a Gen- 
it by eating Muſhrooms, which had all the Appearances of 


vod in their Kind, which I had an Opportunity of know- 
cauſe I ſaw them before they were dreſſed, ſaw them 
vas in the Hquſe with the Patient during his whole 


Morning, at Eleven o' Clock, he eat about a Dozen 
doms of a moderate Size: That Day he eat heartily of 
Ind Bacon, and ſome other Things; and at Night he 
moderately as uſual. The next — he complained 
at Pain and Uneaſineſs about four Inches below the Na- 
2 Ciagreeable Aromatic Taſte in his Mouth. The 
ntnued all that Day, but moved gradually higher: The 
ay the Pain, and diſagreeable Taſte, were the ſame, ex- 


very few Minutes Intermiffion. The Day after, his 
Et to the Region of the Stomach, and gave him much 
a but imm wo after drinking a large Draught of 
22 plentifi y, and . up the Muſhrooms, 
yh Ppearance of having been digeſted, or undergone 
* 2 in the Stomach, and with them the Beans, 
whatever he had eat ſince the Muſhrooms. - After 
den, 20, and recovered immediately. 
Mg that Leeks are eſteemed a Specific againſt the 
3 but I never have known it uſed, nor 


uſhrooms is as follows : 
333 Sorts of Muſhrooms, which ſpring up in a 
Pil. Tie Earth, in Meadows, amon Shrubs, and 
ich vrow why vg 8 ſafe for Mons Health, are 
one Night upon a Dung-bed, where 
* 2 the Art to make them — the Year 
8 Ä to be white above, reddiſh underneath, 
Od wa? tender, eaſy to be broke, and of an agree- 
| The Muſhrooms that grow in Meadows 


e, nouriſhing, and ſtrengtheni ; 
Fluid, create-an Appetite, and have al 
neceſſary to pleaſe the Palate. 


ſomewhat aſtringent, and flow in 


Nx INUS LAPIS, a Gom of various Colours, which 


: avis, a Sort of Fungus, of which I meet 
— * Antients, except in Oribaſiur, Paulus 


d of Qualities. They afford but a cold and dieß 


* Pain was got above the Navel ; about Noon he fel! 
olent Diarrhcea, which laſted that Day, and the two. 


AMA 


- Muſhrooms ſometimes work violently upwards and down- 
wards, cauſe the Palſy and Apoplexy, and often kill with a ma- 
lignant Quality, which they ſuddenly impart to the Humours. 
ow-and-then thoſe of them which are looked upon to be the 
beſt and ſafeſt, ſuffocate and hinder Reſpiration; if taken never 
ſo little to Exceſs: There are alſo ſome of them, according to 
the Account given by divers Authors, which poiſon People, 
if they ſmell to them. $5 | | 
All Muſhrooms contain much Oil, and eſſential Salt. 

They agree at no timè to any Age ot Conſtitution, becauſe 
they always do more Hurt than Good ; and if Uſe be made of 
them, it ought to be done. with much Moderation ; and it is 
neceſſary you drink good Wine upon them: 


REMARKS. 


It's ſaid, if you ſteep Muſhrooms in Water, and afterwards 
pour that Water upon the Ground, Muſhrooms ſhall grow 
there; and this ariſes becauſe the Water is filled with the Seed 
of Muſhrooms, which afterwards are, as it were, hatched in 
the Earth; or becauſe that this ſame Water hath diſſolved 
ſome of the eſſential Salts of the Muſhrooms, which ſerve 
to dilate and rarify the Seeds of other Muſhrooms, which are 
- ſcattered on the Ground. h g 0 858 
It's ſaid, that at Naples and Rome there are Rocks, and ſtony 
Places, upon which, if you throw hot Water, Muſhrooms 
will grow at any time. Tis probable,” this hot Water ſoftens 
the Seeds of the Muſhioome that are in ſuch Places, and opens 
their Pores, ſo that theſe Seeds more abundantly receive the 
remote Juices that are proper to extend and make them 
ow. 
Mithroons are a Sort of Victuals that you cannot be too cau- 
tious of. Dioſcorides divides them into two Claſſes, one of 
which are very dangerous, and may be reckoned of the Num- 
ber of Poiſons; the other does no Harm: However, we 
cannot but ſay, that theſe laſt, which are commonly made 


* uſe of, are ſometimes pernicious ; fince we ſee, every Day, 


Whole Families brought to their End by eating them; which 
1 occaſion to exclaim againſt the Luxury of Man- 
ind, who, to gratify their Appetites, very often run the 
Riſque of their Lives by eating Foods of that Kind. Nero 
Called Muſhrooms Bpaue ed, that is, the Victuals of the 
Gods; becauſe the Emperor Claudius, whom he ſucceeded, 
died with eating of Muſhrooms, and was afterwards deified. - 
There are two different Parts in a Muſhroom, viz. the oily, 
and faline, which laſt are of an acrid, volatile, very coagu- 


- lating and malignant Nature: However, when they are ſtrict- 


ly united with the others, they are not ſo dangerous; be- 


_ cauſe _ are kept down and embaraſſed: But when there 


is not a ſtrict Union between theſe two Parts, theſe Salts we 
have ſpoken of, getting the Aſcendant, produce many ill 
Effects. For Example; the Muſhrooms commonly uſed by 
us, ſpring up out of the Earth in a little time ; they are pre- 
ſently to be gathered; for if you let them lie by for ſome 
time, they become a deadly Poiſon ; becauſe their Salts, 

' which, at firſt, were ſufficiently bound up by their ropy 

Parts, inſenſibly free themſelves from the Fetters that ſhac- 
kled them, and, reſuming all their Force, cauſe the Fermen 
tation that is wrought in the Muſhrooms. ws 

Hence we may conclude, that the*more oily Parts the Muſh- 
rooms have in them, the leſs dangerous they are; and that 

thoſe which grow upon "ae; d cannot produce ſuch bad 
EffeQts as the others ; becauſe that Bed imparts a great Quan- 

tity of ſulphureous Principles to them. | 

Muſhrooms may alſo be pernicious by heir ſpongy Subſtance, 

which coming to be diffuſed and rarified by the Heat of the 
Body, preſſes the Midriff, and thoſe Parts which ſerve for 
Refpiration, and hinders the Air to paſs into the Lungs ; and 

tis from thence that the beſt Muſhrooms, being taken to 

« Exceſs, ſometimes ſuddenly ſuffocate. 

When you eat Muſhrooms, you ought to drink a good deal of 
Wine ; becauſe this Liquor, by the Help of the Sulphurs 
abundantly contained therein, embarafſes the Salts of the 
Muſhrooms, and moderates their Operation. Honey is alfo 

| accounted a Remedy againſt * the ill Accidents cauſed” by 
Muſhrooms, and, upon this Occaſion, operates in the fame 

manner as Wine does. ee e aan.” 

Here it's to be noted, that if the Muſhrooms do not retain their 

natural Colour after they are waſhed, but turn either blue, 
red, or black, they are very dangerous. Lemery on Foods. 

The Morille is a kind of Spring Muſhroom, as large as a Nut, 
of an oblong, pyramidal, or oval Figure, ſhriveled, tender, 

ous,” cavernous; or pierced with large Holes, ſomewhat 


reſembling Honey-combs, of a whitiſh. or yellowiſh, Colour; 


-* ſometimes its Colour is white, inclining a little to red; and 
ſometimes it is blackiſn. 5; wo 


The Morille contains 8 deal of Oil, of Phlegm, and of 


volatile Salt, but very little Earth. It grows in graſſy moiſt 
Soils, in Woods, and at the Roots of Trees. It is delicious 
when uſed as an Ingredient in Sauces ; beſides, tis of an in- 
M m m m 7 vigorating, 
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| de Drogues. „In f an buli forma, peluftrrs. 02 7 
: : You-are'to-chuſe ſach-as ate tender, of the Bigneſs of a Nut, 14. Amanita piles flavo viſcido, caule rufeſcen,, p | 
. oval, or oblong, of a yellowiſh Colour, or whitiſh, and full tine limucino reſplendens. Vaill. 62. aß 


of Holes like Honey=combs. 1+: - The Head is of a Conic Figure at firſt, and aft 
| Theſe rooms! ereate-an Appetite, are of a ſtrengthening pands, fo as to become two or three Inches in Diane, 1 
and teſtorative' Nature, and of great Uſe in gauces. 16. Amanita major pilee griſe boleſerices, lonylj, * 
The frequent Uſe of them heats much, and makes the Hu- "_ allo. Fungus griſeus hataſericens, pileols od J 
mours flap. ü Ac 3. N 15 
They agree, in cold Weather, with. thoſe that are phlegmatic, The Head is ſometimes five Inches in Diameter, _ 
and ſuch in general whoſe Humours are grofs, and have little at the Edges like a Saucer. Tbe Stalk. is two ot Mul 
Motion; but Perſons at a hot and bilious Conſtitution ought long, and about an Inch thick. | Vaill.. | 
to in on thaims:'! . 15876. Amanita citrini coloris, Dillen. Cat. Gif, 11. pJ 
The Uſe of this Sort of Muſhroom is not attended with ſuch- pileole flir ami neo, Vaill. 63. cs! «,' 200 
bad Accidents as the other; and that, in all Likelihood, be- 17. Amanita media tota alba: Fungus mediæ noni 
- cauſe their Salts are leſs injurious and peſtilential than thoſe 7otus albut. Vaill. 63. = " 
of the common Muſhrooms ;- or elſe, becauſe they are more The Stalk is from an Inch to three Inches in Height, K 
4 | . confined and embataſſed by ſulphureous Principles. Lemery ufually full, and ſometimes fiſtular, thicker at Toy tw 
een Faods. | k 120 N Bottom, ſometimes ſtrait, and ſometimes wreathel; 
1 V times round, and ſometimes a little flat, with a Funoy as 
Dournefurt takes Natice of Eighty- three different Sorts of Side, from one to three Lines thick. The Head 1 
Amanitz, which are as fol se „ do eighteen or twenty Lines in Diameter, cut 21 rf of 
1. Amanita — alba » inferne rubens, Dillen. Hemiſphere or Cone, which afterwards growing u, 
Cat. Gif. 177. Fungus pileols late, & rotundo, livido, C. B. another Cone, inverted. The Gills are very far dit 
Pin. 370. Fungrt ca ris, albus ſuperne, inferne rabens, each other, but the are filled with half and quart 


: B. 3. 824. Fungi v eſculenti, Lob. Icon. 271. proceeding from the Circumference. The whole Pam h 
IGNON, or: 2 Muſhrooms, common in white, and a little ſhining, Vaill. 
Paſtures. 1 18. Amanita piles give, lamellit albis crebrit, ſuper d 


2. Amanita Kremlinga alba, Dillen. Cat. Giſſ. 178. Fun- gines apparentibus, caule albido. Fungus giluu, mayin 
gus pileolo late orbiculari candicante, C. B. Pin. 370. Fun- — Wall. 63. Sci; oped] for mg 
Zur Syloarum, eſculentus candicans,” J. B. 3. 828. Found with 19. Amanita piles caniformi albo maculati. Fupu 
the former. M. Vaillant has repeated this in p. 75. under the conjco maculate. Vaill. 63. 
Name of Fungus totus albus edulis. The white eſculent Muſh- 20. Amanita plana orbiculata aurea, Dillen. Cat. Gi 
room. f r 2x16 Fungus planus orbiculatus aurent, C. B. Pin. 371. Fay 
3. Amanita verna, piles rotundiari, odorato & eſculento. magni difti © — Jpecioft, J. B. 3. 831. | 
Fungi verni, Mouceron dicti, odors & eſculenti. J. B. 2. 823. Found in ;fey Wood by Dr. Dela, Syn. Stir 
| + Amanita alba, piles inverſo. Fungi albi, pileolo inverſo. Ed. 3. p. 2. t 
J. B. 3. 847- Ir hat F food wv 21. Amanita purpuraſcens, pileo ſurſum repandi, wh 

5. Amanita Iutea pernicioſa. Fungi lutei perniciofi, ſub Fungus 8 — Au 2 A Vail. 

Pinu habitantes. J. B. 2 * ia: Ale bits 22. Amanita orbicularis, piles & lamellrs fuſcis, Dial 

This is engraved in lement de Botanique, Tab. 328. Giff. 184. Fungus Lete fuſco colore. Vail. 64. 

6. Amanita piperata alba, lafeo ſucco turgens, Dillen. Cat. I have found this near Dutwich, in October. | 
Giſſ. 179. Fungus piperatus albus, latteo ſucco = + - J. B. 23. Amanita piles fuſcb, lamellis & caule aibis. Fap 
3. 825. Fungi pileola lato orbiculari candicante, C. B. Pin. faſce colore, pediculs breviore. Vaill. 64. 

370. THE : MUSHROOM. TY i 24. Amanita chypeiſermis major. Fungi multi uu 

Found by Dr. Lifter, in Marton-Woeds, under Pinm- Moor, clyperformes Iutei & rubri, J. B. 3. 835. 1 
in Craven, Yorkſhire, ple tifully. R. Syn. Ed. 3. p. 4. 1 25. Amanita clypeiformis minor. Fungus clyprifrm'l 
| have found it pear Dulwich, about the End of October. Ci. B. Pin. 373. Fungi parvi lutei & clypeiforme: ah 

7. Amanita er, rubeſcens aut 8 pediculo brevi, J. B. 3. 847. 
| | lamellis crebris a tibus, Dillen. Gill, 181. Fungus 26. Amanita fa 13 — arborea mollis ala! 
| lignoſus faſciatus, Vaill. 61. Cat. Giſſ. 187. Fungi albi lucentes ex uno principit ji 
nder in Auguſt. R. Syn. Ed. 3. p. 4. ralice arborum, J. B. 3. 835. e 

Tbe Stalk is about an Inch in Length, and as much in 27. Amanita faſeiculoſa 1. dumetorum, Cat. G 
Thicknefs, of a dirty white Colour, ull and fleſby. The Fungi multi ex uno pede perniciofi, J. B. 3. 83, | 
Head is about three Inches in Diameter, hollowed, reddiſh, counted above a Thouſand of theſe from one Root. l 


; with whitiſh Circles. The Gills are ſet pretty cloſe to each 


other, and are white, as is alſo the Fleſh. It yields a glutinous 
and acrid Milk. Vaill. : 

8. Amanita major lafteſcens,piles ex albo purpuraſcente, lamel- 
lis crebris, caule brevi. Fungus lafteus maximus infundibuli 
forma. Vaill. 61. en ; 

This reſembles, pretty much, the two preceding ones. The 
Edges are, at firſt, turned down, but afterwards raiſe them- 
ſelves ſo as to form a kind of Funnel, from three to nine Inches 


in Diameter. The Head, Fleſh, and Gills are white, with a 


little Waſh of Purple. The Gills are very cloſe, and inter- 
mixed with ſhorter, and, as it were, halt The Stalk is 
about an Inch long, and from half an Inch to an Inch thick. 
The whole Plant abounds with a very. acrid Milk. Yall. 
9. Amanita major lafteſcens, piles ſubfuſco, lamellis fulvis, 
caule brevi. Fungus late cent egnanti Hs. Vaill. 1. 
Its Head is flat, and a little hollowed at the Centre, two or 


three Inches in Diameter, of a very dirty white Colour, in- 


clining to a Box Colour, unequally indented about the 

= rounded Diviſions. It is exceedingly full of acrid Milk. 
aill. oe 

10. Amanita lafteſcens fulva. Fungus lacteſcens piperatus 

rufus. Vaill. 62. rw 7 e 
The Head, Gills, and Stalk are of a reddiſh, or Copper Co- 

lour. It yields an acrid Milk. Faill. 2 
11. Amanite major, piles fubfuſco, lamellis albis. Fungus pipe 

2 Fleſh of this has an acrid Taſte, but yields no Milk. 
ail. © | EEE. | 3 | 8 

12. Amanita faſciculoſa ee arberea, Dillen. Cat. 

Giff.'180. Fungus noftras pediculo brevi, in pileolum didymum 

abeunte, Cimel. Wait 6a. ? 77 ; 75 na * 

. The Head is of 4 bright and ſhining Cheſtnut Colour, the 

Gilk yellowiſh, and the Edges turn down. Vail. 

- f 1 4 * of 9 [ 
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" alle. Fungus pileols albo, centro rufeſcente. Valll. 


lant has repeated this Amanita in p. 68. under the 
Fungi plures ex uno pede, e prumerum radicibus erati, M 
I. 99. App. 32. 8. Fungus multiplex parvus luteu, ji 
liter convexo, Cimel. Reg. And again, in p. 71. 1 
ſame Name, where the whole Deſcription is alſo 
28. Amanita colore lafteo. Fungus colore lacti. Vi 
29. Amanita piperata non latteſcens viſcidu, pine 
rufeſcente, lamellis & caule albis. Fungus piperutus, - 
ſeens, coloris brafilict. Vaill. 65, __ 
30. Amenita- obtuſe coniforms cinerea, aut eu loud 
utr ingus firiata, Dillen. Gif. 182. Fungus pan 
culs oblngo, galericulatu trix lividis aut g Raid 
65. In Paſtures on Dung, in September and Cu, 


+ P · 8. , | "tak p 
31. Amanita piles allo, centro rufeſcente, lame | 


2. Amanita parva, piles viſcoſo, ex albido latte, WW 
*. caule longs. — 26h __ pale 
Vaill. 65. It is common on Cow- | 
September and October. M. Vaillant ſeems to have 
Fungus in p. 71. under the Name of af Mon 
oblongs, pilaolo hemiſpharico, ex albido ſublutes. 15 


97 Imanita parva uerna utringue Ariata fuſth, | 
coni formi 


[ 
PR 


conico pallide cineritio, centro wſco. Vaill. 65. „4 4 
umgus totus abe oh 
35. Ananita tota griſea. Fungus totus 7 
36. Ananita 3 ſerdide curnes. 4 


37» Amanita 3 buxea, Dillen. Cat. Gi q | 
gus naſtras multiplex, pileole lato mammeyo e. C 
36. Ananits exigua, ſanguines colorir, Hs. 
Fungus parvus coctincus, Cimel. Reg. Vail. 9% 

q 1 


8 rate mikro, lamollis nigrican- 
re. 
Fungus minor, 


Yu 10 exigua, 
— minimus, torus niger, | 
uni miner umbilicata, tata rufa. 


- gs = . ditring. Fer minor, citrino co- 
Lab .  -Vaill. 6 | | . _—_— 

N . vi * fuſca, lamellii ex cineres 
Centibus, cauls Fe ung u. minor, Pilei ſiperfcis 
„ a. Vall. 67: 5 | | 5 
5 villoſa f 1 violacei dilutioris coloris, 


181. Fungus minor Amethyſiinus. Vaill. 67. 


4 us major violuceus. Vaill. 6. 
24 7 coloris, lamellis albidis, caule 
Fe tb. Fungus dilute carneus, vel incarnatus. 


F Fungus magnus albus, pileolo late, prona parte ſor- 
bnanita piles AIR coloris, lamellis & caule lividis, 
t. rar. Cent. 1. Dec. 3. p. 31. Fungus aurantii colo- 

in cum abeunte; Inſt. 559. Near Fulborn in Cam- 


' £4 red Orange Colour, and its Head is a perfect 
qnita pilao. conico aureo vi ſcido, lamellis pallide fla- 


i. aur. Fungus aureus, capitula in conum abeunte, 
Unia er livido albicans, oris intus comverſis, Dillen; 
U. 182. Fungus colore caftanzo, margine per maturita- 
ſum convoluto, „„ s 
anita minima, pileo & lamellis emereis, caule fuſca 
Fungus minimus, pediculo conico. Vaill. 68. OT 
anita piles clypeato rufeſcente, lamellis & caule cine- 
ngus clypeatus, in medio protuberans. Vaill. 68. 
anita parva, utrinque ſtriata, piles contformi, murini 
amellis & pediculo albis, Dillen. Cat. Gil, 183. Fun- 
ub mammoſo, centro papillari, Vaill. bg. It is found 
s in Autumn. This ſeems to be the ſame with what 
hunt has called, in p. 69. Fungus pileolo candicante, la- 
is, pediculo fuſca ſplendente. : 8 
unita exigua, incarnati coloris. . Funguli incarnati, 
nuti, muſco innati. Mentz. Pugiil. Tab. 6. Vaill. 69. 
ita parva, utring; ſtriata, pediculo tenui longo 
to, pilcolo in medio faſtigiato, Dillen. Cat. Giſſ. 183. 
s. TY 
nanita ochro-leuca viſcida, piles clypeiformi. Fungus 
Nenes pallido, pileolo & pediculo glutine obducto. V aill. 


mita griſea viſcida, piles clypeiformi. Fungus ce 
genes priſeo, pediculo elutine obdutto. Vaill. 69. 
* * mollis, coloris exacte cracei, Dillen. 
182. Fungus pileolo crocen, ſplendoris participe. 
On her and moms Wood, 15 5 
manita viſcida, piles erpamſo ſordide albo, lamellis can- 
e ſolids. Fungus capite — 25 viſcoſus. Vaill. 70. 
manita viſcida, piles primum conico, 1＋ plano. Fun- 
R obtuſe, poſtea plano, pileolo & pediculo glutine 
70. | 


ths is young, the Head of it is uſually of a dirty 
pnd the Top of a Box Colour: Sometimes it is of a 
en, and ſometimes of a Ruſſet. The Stalk and Gills 
t are of the ſame Colour with the Head ; but the 
the White and Green are uſually of a Brimſtone Co- 
| ſometimes waſhed with a little Green, The Stalk 
1 Brimſtone Colour, with a Tinge of Verdegris to- 
op. * 5 
"ua piles obtuſe coniformi, e cinereo fulvo, lamellis 
caul: l 0 firmo ſtriato gracili, 2 anei coloris. 
Fo kun, capitulo pileum Romanum referente, Vaill. 
= been found in Woods in England by Mr. Dale. 
nanita piles cinereo utring; ftriato, ar 
bine mammoſe, Vaill. 70. | | 
mr Jaſciculeſa, pileo obtuſe coniſormi, utring; firiato 
te 455 by » caule allo fiſtuloſo, Fungus neftras 
latter k Afluleſo. Vaill. 70. I have often found this 
=KY Fang of Summer; it ſoon rots; and is perhaps 
2 — by Dr. Dillenius, (Syn, 7.) un- 
hanita fe ungus parvus lethalis galericulatus. Lob. 
nal, fe 2 2 ex luteo fuſco, 22 virenti- 
lane. I e mea magnitudinis, pileolo ſuperne 
bu 4 ſubtus ſordide — Raii fit ; 
N. V all. » Pileolo molliter convexo, lamellis viridibus, 
Gade , „L. found this on rotten. Wood in the 


na den at Chelſea in Octaber. | 

| — 22 ileo umbilicato. Fungus 
anita Trans 1 riatus, aill. 71. i 

l vil ie ciculaſa, piles obtuſe conico griſeo, lamellis 
WII. 71 * * obtuſe conicus, colore gri- 


longo fiſtuloſo. 
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66. Amanita piles. viſcoſo Iuteo, Hiſt. Plant. rar. Cent. r. 
Dec. 3. p. 31. I fuſpett this to be the fame with that-which 
M. Vaillant deſcribes under the Name of Fungus glulinoſus, co- 
lore auruntia, p. 72. The Plant, which I mean, is very com- 
mon in Paſtures in Autumn. | | 
67. Amanita cum neferene, humorem nigrum per maturita- 
tem effundens, Fungus Typhoides. An Fungus non veſcus, 7. 
Flor. Pruff. 8g. Az Fungus albus ovum AN D. Doodii, 
Raii Hiſt: 3. 22. Vaill. 7 On a Moor betwixt Rovd- Lane 
and Somer/et-Bridge in Hampſhire, Mer. Pin. I have ſeen it 
in great P at Che/terton in May. 812711 

68. Amanita faſciculoſa, ouum referens, minor, humorem mi- 
grum per maturitatem effundens. Fungus multiplex ovatus cine- 
rent miner: Vail. u 
69. Amanita orbicularit alba, lamellis & pediculo wa ac 
veluti farina conſpenſe, Dillen. Cat. Gifl. 184. An Fungus 
minor tenerrimus, farina reſperſus, pileolo ſuperne cinereo, la- 
mellis ſubtus tenurſfemis nigris, Raii Syn. Vaill. In Paſtures in 
September and Oftober. © * © = | X 
10. Amanita fuſca, pileo infundibuli-formi. Fungus folia- 
ceus wel lamellatus infundibuli forma, fuſco-lividus. - Vaill. 73. 
71. Amanita faſciculoſa, pileo fuſco, lamellis & caule griſeis. 
Fungus multiplex campaniformis, colore fuſco. Vaill. 73. 

72. Amanita faſciculsJa, piles & caule caſlanei coloris, lamel- 
lis ex ſordide albo pallide rubentibus. Fungus multiplex campa- 
niformit, colore caſtanco. Vaill. 73. - 

73. Amanita fa ſciculoſa, * rufeſcente, margine araneoſo, 
lamellis crebris fuſcis, caule albo fiſtuloſo. Fungus capitulo 
mammoſo rufe ſcente. Vaill. 73. a 

74. Amanita faſciculoſa, piles ovato ſulcato cinereo, lamellis 
crebris lividis, caule allo. Fungus mutiplex ovatus. Vaill. 73. 
75. Amanita-ficca & levis, pileo magno plano erbiculari, pe- 
diculo longo, plerumg; bulbiformi, Dillen. Cat. Giff. 180. Fun- 

gur ory lato, long iſſimo pediculo variegato, C. B. Pin. 371. 
. Obſerved frequently in England by Dr. Liſter; as in Chefter- 
ton-Claſe near Cambridge, and in the Woods in Lincolnſhire ; 
who alſo experienced it, in eating, to be more ſavoury than the 
Champignon. R. Syn. Ed. 3. p. 3. , 

76. Amanita piles lato * micis ſurfuraceis à ſper ſo, 
lamellis albis, caule tuberoſo, Fungus pileolo lato, micis urfurg- 
cets afperſo. Vaill. 74. | | | 

77. Amanita piles vireſcente, ex pila erumpens. Fungus 
88 annulatus, ſerdide vireſcens & patulus. Cimel. Reg. 

aill. 74. | | | 1 | f 
| 78. mani iles lato albido, lamellis candidis ex pila erum- 
pens. Fungus phalloides. Vaill. 74. 

79. Amanita pediculs bulbiformi,- piles maculato, Dillen, Cat. 
Gifl. 184. Fungus pediculs in bulbi formam excreſcente. C. B. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 95. Vaill. 75. | 

Bo. Amanita piles lato puniceo, lamellis albis. Fungus pileolo 
lato pom lafteum & dulcem ſuccum fundens, C. B. Pin. 

1. Vaill. 75. I; | LIP | 
75 I. Sie pileo candido, tuberculis flaus-fuſcis variegato, 
lamellis creberrimis. Fungus colare candido, tuberculis flauo- 

fuſcis elegantiſſime variegato. Vaill. 75. e 

82. Amanita piles clypeato caſtaneo, centro rufo, circulo 
dide albo circumdato, lamellis creberrimis flaveſcentibus. Fun- 


us centro mammoſo rufe, circulo ſordide alls circumdato. Vaill. 


g 83. Amanita minima, piles aurantii coloris, lamellis ex. allo 
rufeſcentibus. Fungus minimus aurantius mamillaris. V aill. 76. 
Martyn's Tournefort. | 71 i 
Something like the Muſhroom is the Truffle, except that it 
never a naturally above Ground. Of this there are two 
Sorts, the firſt ſometimes uſed in Medicine, (ſee Bol x Nus) 
the ſecond much uſed in Food. | Ruud 
The ſecond is thus diſtinguiſhed :  .. . | 
Tubera, Offic.. C. B. 376. J- B. 3. 849; Chab. 591. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 110. Synop. 20. Sterb. 308. Tab. 32. A. Hiſt. Oxon. 
. 638. Tubera Mattbiali, El. Bot. 442. Tourn. Inft. 565. 
ubera terra, Ger. 138 5. Emac. 1 8 Tubera terre edibilia, 
Park. 1319, TRUFFLES ok T U k | | 
Mr, eoffroy the younger havi ven ſeveral curious Par- 
ticulars, relative to Muſhrooms — ruffles, in the following 
Memoir, it will be of ſome Importance to inſert it. f 


O ſrvations upon the Vegetation of Ti ruffles. 


All Subſtances which appear to vegetate, may, generally 
ſpeaking, be divided nt as Claſſes ; ſuch as have all the 

haracteriſtics of Plants, and ſuch as want ſome of theſe Cha- 
racteriſtics. Among thoſe. of the latter Kind, ſome have no 
Appearance of Flowers; as the Fig-tree, whoſe Flower js 
thought to be wrapt up in its Fruit: Others want the Appear- 
ance both of Flowers and Seeds; ſuch as the moſt Part of Sea 
Plants, whoſe Seeds are ſuſpected to lie concealed in particular 
Veſicles, deſtined for the Purpoſe : Others have only Leaves 


without Stalks, ſuch as Liver-wort, Sea-lettice, and Noftech : 
| Others have Stalks without Leaves, ſuch as the Euphorbium, the 


Hor ſe-tail, 
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Horſe-tail, the Sea-oak, Corals, and the moſt Part of ſtony 
Plants. Laſtly, others have ſcarce any Appearance of Plants, 


not having viſibly either Leaves, Flowers, or Seeds. Of this 
kind are moſt Miybrooms, Sponges, Morilles, and eſpecially 
Truffles, which are likewiſe without Roots. iſts have 


only ranked them among the Claſs of Plants, becauſe. they 
are obſerved to grow and multiply, not doubting but they 
contained the eſſential, tho? they were deſtitute of the ap- 
parent Parts of Plants; as Inſects have the eſſential Parts 
of an Animal, tho' their outward Form ſhould have a differ- 
ent A ce. Having made ſome Obſervations on the 
Neftech, I was led to examine the Truffle alſo, which is ſtill 
more ſingular, and, for ought I know, has, as yet, had no- 
thing poſitive advanced concerning it: I ſhall therefore give an 
Account of the Obſervations I have made upon its Analyſis, 
and the uncommon Manner of its Vegetation. | 

This Sort of Plant is only a fleſhy Lubercle, covered with a 
hard Sort of Cruſt, rough, and ſomewhat regularly furrowed 
on its Surface, almoſt like the Cypreſs-nut. It does not riſe 
above the Surface of the Earth, but lies concealed about half a 
Foot below it. Great Numbers of them are found in the ſame 
Place, of different Sizes. Some- of: them are, now-and-then, 
found of a Pound Weight, or even a Pound and a Quarter: 
Theſe laft are but rare, and Pliny only mentions their being of 
a Pound. Weight. . BO , 

Certain it is, however, that ſome of them are very large: 
They grow in different Countries; and, in Pliny's Time, the 
moſt valuable were brought from Africa. They are now found 
in Europe, in Brandenburgh, and ſeveral other Parts of Ger- 
many; and are very common in {taly, Provence, Dauphin, 
Languedoc, Anjou, and Perigort. They grow alſo in Burgun- 
dy, and ſome of them are found about Paris : It is obſerved, 
that they are ordinarily found in Fields, that are uncultivated, of 
a reddiſh-coloured Earth, and ſandy, but ſomewhat rich. They 
grow at the Feet, and under the Shades of Trees; ſometimes 
about the Roots of Stones, and ſometimes in clear Earth : 
Their favourite Trees are, either the white or the green Oak; 
as the Elm is that of the Morille. IN LH 
when warm Weather firſt ſucceeds the cold, ſooner or later, 
as the Seaſon is more or leſs mild; for they have ſometimes 
been very rare after hard Winters. At firſt they appear 
only like little round Peaſe, red without, and white within. 
Theſe. Peaſe grow larger by degrees; from that Time they 
begin. to take out of the Ground. what they commonly call 
White Truffles : Theſe are =! 7 wg inſipid, and Peo- 

them as an Ingredient for outs ; becauſe k 
— dried than marbled ones >: *Tis a — Opt. 
nion, that 'T ruffles, which have once been removed from their 
Places, are never after capable of being nouriſhed ; even when 
put into the ſame Earth from which they were originally taken: 
But if one leave them there for a certain Seaſon, without diſ- 
turbing them, they grow inſenſibly larger; their Bark becomes 
black, rough, and unequal, tho? they always retain their W hite- 
neſs within. Hitherto they have very lee Smell or Taſte, and 
Can only be uſed in Ragouts. Theſe are always called the firſt 
White Tuff, and are not to be made a different Species 
the marbled or black ones, gathered in the End of Autumn, and 
even in Winter after the Frofts are begun; for, in my Opinion, 
they are only the ſame, arrived at different Degrees of Maturity. 

I look upon the White Truffle, in its firſt State, as a Plant which 
is, at one and the ſame time, Root, Stalk, and Flower, whoſe 
Parenchyma ſwells every Way, and whoſe Parts are inſenſibly 
unfolded : In pro 
| hard and furrowed in different Places, that fo it may convey the 
more Nouriſhment to the groſſer Maſs :' Then the Truffle 
2 its Colour, and, inſtead of white, it inſenſibly becomes 
marbled with greyiſh Streaks; and that which was formerly 
white, now looks like a 7 of ſmall Pipes, which ſpread 
themſelves in the Heart of Truffle, and terminate in the 
Furrows of the Bark. a nt 

The greyiſh Subſtance, which is wrapt up amidſt theſe Ca- 
nales, when viewed with a Microſcope, appears to be a tranſ- 
parent Parenchyma, compoſed of Veſſels or little Bladders : In 
the Middle of this Subſtance appear black round Points, diſtinct 
from one another, which have all the A of Seeds nou- 
riſhed in that Subſtance, whoſe Colour they have darkened, and 
in which there remains nothing white, the Veſlels and 
ſome Capſulzz. I look upon that white Subſtance as hollow 
Pipes, becauſe I always ſee them terminate in the Bark. 

When the Truffles are arrived at this 
they are of a very good Smell and Taſte : The Heat and Rains 
during the Month of Augu/t forward their ripening very faſt, 
- which may poſſibly be the Reaſon why ſome Authors have ſaid, 

that Storms and Thunder firſt produced them. The Truth is, 
| Truffles are not dug but from the Month of October to the 
nd of December; and ſometimes to the End of February and 


March, when they are, even at that Time, -marbled ; whereas 
' thoſe gathered from the Month of April till Fuly and August, 
are gather the Truffles when 


y white: If People 4 to 
arrived at their due Degree of Maturity, they rot; and then 


- 
* 


We obſerve neither Hairs nor Filaments of Ro, 2t 


portion as the Truffle ſwells, its Bark becomes 


taking the Truffles they find from them, — on 


of Maturity, 


| ſtyles Tubera ſubterranea tefticulorum 
from others, both in its Figure, and 
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we may obſerve the Re- production of the True 


ter ſome time, we ſee ſeveral Bunches of other \ bay 
filling up-the Places of the ratten ones. Theſe Jough 
are nouriſhed till the firſt Colds come on; and; PL 
not r get over the Winter, and a | 
with the white Spring Truffles. | . 
The exceſſive Cold in the Year 1709, is an ad 

of what I advance, ſince Truffles were not found yy | 
tumn of that Year; the moſt forward ones, which thy 
appeared in the Spring, having petiſhed by the Rin 
Seaſon z. whereas they were very common the for org 


fles, when taken out of the Earth, with which they a» 
in ſuch a manner as to leave the Traces of their Bat 
in it, without appearing to have any other Commune 
it. They are ſubject, like other Roots, to he . 
Worms. The Worm which preys upon the Truſt. 
ſmall, and different from that which is hatched wal 
tion : Afterwards this Worm forms a kind of Bean, thy 
a very ſlender Covering of a white kind of Silk ; m 
ſome time after, comes forth a bluiſh violet-coloay 
which makes its Way, from the Truffle, thro' the g 
Clefts obſerved in it. Theſe Flies are infallible Sgt 
are Truffles to be found near the Places where they 
ſerved. | | 
If a dreſſed Truffle has been pierced by a Worn, 
diſcovered by its being bitter. to the Taſte ; and by aid 
tention, one may obſerve the Place, where the Hole 
blacker than the reſt, and that the Bitterneſs is cu 
ſince the reſt of the Truffle taſtes well. Upon laying 
Place where the Hole is, one may eaſily diſcover the} 
the Worm, and a Space round it free from Mwbling, 
ferent Colour from the reſt of the TruMe, and reſenil 
of rotten Wood, Upon viewing the Surfaces of Tndh 
a Microſcope, I have found, that certain white Specs 
I faw there, were ſo many ſmall Inſects, which gef 
them. They follow the Furrows of the Bark, thtt 
the more commodiouſly ſuck their Nouriſhment, TV 


ſets are white, tranſparent, and of a round Figure, 
Mites. have only four Feet, a ſmall Head, a 
pretty faſt. ſe Inſects are nouriſhed by the nut 


of the Truffle ; for I have found ſome of them lodgll 
ſame Cell which had formerly been inhabited by the 
They were become, tho' tranſparent, of a Coffer dc 
the Place where the Worm had neſtled. It is to tri 
that the, Earth which produces Truffles, bears no ot 
upon it; for the Truffle abſorbs its nutritive Juice, a 
its Smell deſtroys or prevents the ſpringing of alt 
This Reaſon appears to me ſo much the more probalis 
the Earth, in which they grow, ſmells perfeQty like ti 
Peaſants in ſome Parts receive Profits ſo conſidenlł 
Sale of Truffles, as to render them very indufinosl 
vering the Grounds where they are, fo that they ati 
come very ſkilful at it. They know the Extent oft 
where the Truffles are, by its bearing nothing, uk 
of all Herbs. In the ſecond Place, according to th! 
of the Earth, if the Ground abounds with Truffles, ti 
in ſeveral Places. They alſo know it by its being 
than other Earth, by theſe little bluiſh violet-colowt 
have mentioned, and by another Sort of Flies uit 
black, long, different from thoſe produced from i 
but which are ingendered by the Corruption of thel 
like thoſe which are hatched in every other corrupt 
There is a Dexterity in digging Truffles without WY 
eſpecially if they are big. The Peaſants have a kid 
ing Stick for digging them. In other Parts they ON 
themſelves with ſearching for them, but have 
other Method mentioned by Pliny, and other Auto 
are known to be very greedy of ruffles; they „ 
uſe of one of theſe Animals, which they tran 
and dig them; but there is a Neceſſity for being 


Theſe are, in general, the Obſervations | 


o W. 
the ſam li 
preſented in Matthiolus, and other Bo i 
arma, 7 1 
raneous Muſhroom in the Form of Tef 0 1 
as this Author ſays, is of a greeniſh Red, gt” 
lour of the Fuz-balls in our Woods ; but fh hen 
opened them at another Seaſon, he would to 11 
different Colour, He alſo compares them 


P Colour like them. Mentzelius dil- 
ve, which in che Months of Auguſt and & tember, at 
this - are not perfectly ripe; he found them in a 


: — the Frontiers of Bra rg. According to this 


we have as yet only two Species of Truffles, which 


their external 
-» of internal Colours, or the different 
0 or Marks of different Species, ſince 
ts or Stones they meet with in their Growth, may 
em into different Forms. The Truffle then appears 
do de a Plant, and not a conglomerated Subſtance, or 
tof the Earth, as Pliny thought; and as a Proof 
ur of the Governor of Carthagene, 
Opinion, told a Story . X 2 . 
on biting a Truffle, found a Piece of Braſs Coin in his 
But this Circumſtance: is no ſatisfactory Proof of his 
| ſince the Truffle, in its Growth, muſt by chance 
"ſed this Coin, as we ſometimes obſetve in certain 
of whoſe Vegetation we are fully perſuaded. I have 
to think, that Pliny knew not well what to determine. 
ine this Matter, ſince he afterwards tells us, that no 
were found about Mitylene, in the Iſland of Leſbos, 
Ln the overflowing of the Rivers carried. the Seeds of 
om a Place called Tioves, in the main Land of fa, 
ere Truffles in Abundance. Perhaps we might be 
multiply Truffles, by trying different Means for 
xoſe, ſince we plainly find, that they multiply in the 
This Reproduction would confirm my Opinion, that 
are incloſed in the Heart of the "I ruffle, and that it 
is means, that the Colour of the Parenchyma is ob- 
This Parenchyma is ſupported by Fibres, which run 
Iy from the Circumference to the Centre, and all in- 
by white Pipes, which form the Marbling of the 
Sometimes theſe Pipes extend themſelves, and form 
Yates, compoſed of tranſparent little Bladders, which 
rer than the reſt; ſo that, when view'd Sideways, they 
even white Surface; and when obſerved perpendicular- 
E Points may be obſerved ſcattered up and down them. 
Points are the Seeds of the Truffle, I ſhould ſuſpect, 
chite Plates are, as it were, the Flowers of them, it 
7 probable, that the Flowers, together with the Seed, 
ded in the Trufle. Tho' the Fibres of the Truffle 
lender, yet the Whole of them, taken together, make 
rab Relltance, when an Attempt is made to break 
a longitudinal Direction. The Fibres are more diſtinct- 
ed in a faded Truffle, than in a freſh one, becauſe the 
ontexture being wither d, allows their Bags to be the 
iy diſcovered, which, upon preſſing them, yield their 
if, on the contrary, theſe Fibres are drawn in a lateral 
„ they eaſily ſeparate into many fibrous Lamine. As a 
at theſe are real Fibres, the Place ſpoiled by the Worm, 
d with a Microſcope, appears like rotten Wood; ſo 
are in this State nothing more than Fibres or Laminæ, 
Juice, without Veſicles, and without Grains, which 
be the Seed, We find them, as it were, pierced like 
the Places, where theſe Subſtances ſhould have been 
z whence we may conjecture, that the Worms ot 
e extracted the nutritive Juice, ſince the Inſects 
ave found there, were of the ſame Colour with that 
Truffle where they made their Entrance. 
come to the Analyſis of this Plant, I firſt endeavour- 
mer whence its Smell proceeded ; and that I might 
their 8 by the Action of the Fire, I incloſed 
em in a 
kd ſuſpended Shreds of Paper, ting'd of a bluiſh Co- 
the incture of Turnſole, and — Hi ting'd with the 
lets. In leſs than twenty four Hours, theſe latter 
m'd a beautiful Emerald 8 whereas the Paper 
with the Turnſole, did not 
t confirm'd me in the Opinion I had, that the Smell 
re than the unfolding and breaking forth of a volatile 
it, mixed with ſome Quantity of 


acquire a Smell by the Fermentation raiſed in them, 


a Motion as is ſufficient to render them per- 
ll and Taſte. This . is in the Trifle 
"rpg N of volatile Salts, that they 
C ke GS 4 
ther Plants, Wor? kg nd erg 


th regard to Wormwood, from 
"pow mw; Spirit, by allowing it to rot. The 
fo, ede in a certain Degree ; for 

bey ferm: rs together, or when they are ſhut 
a — ſuch a Degree, as to ſend forth a 
3 Men. they become mouldy and viſcid. 


. 


Appearance; and we ought not to look 


laſs Cucurbit, covered with its Top, in 


its Colour. This 


If Truffles are gathered in; dry Weather, they keep much 
longer, eſpecially if Care be taken to lay them at a Diſtance 
from one another; as People do other Fruits. I believe they 
might be preſerved a conſiderable time in Oil, which would 
hinder. the Fermentation, by blocking up the external Pores. 
The Country People pretend, that they are better after the 
firſt Froſts ; which ſeems probable enough, ſince the Cold ſup- 
preſſes the Fermentation, and thereby qualifies them for being 
preſerved longer than otherways they would have been. Thoſe 
who keep them, chuſe for that Purpoſe either Sand or Earth, 
according as they ſtand in need of Moiſture or Dry neſs. 

To continue the Analyſis; I got ſome Truffles, took off their 
Bark, cut them into Slices, and put them, into Water, which 
became impregnated with the Smell of the Truffle; and was of a 
naſty greyiſh Colour. I pour'd ſome of this Tincture upon 
Syrup of Violets, which alter'd its Colour, and aſſum'd a 
greeniſh Caſt ; I pour'd alſo ſame of it upon a Solution of cor- 
roſive Sublimate, which it at firſt darkened; and then inſenſibly 
produced a Precipitate of a dirty White : At laſt, the Water 
and the Truffles became putrid, of a very ill Smell, and viſcid. 
I put into fix Ounces of Spirit of Wine, three Ounces of 
Truffles, cut and clear'd from the Earth like the former ; the 
Spirit extracted a red TinEturez which had exactly the Smell of 
the Truffle. This Tincture coagulated the White of an Egg, 
as Spirit of Wine uſes to do, and: produced a white Precipitate 
in corroſive Sublimate, becauſe of the volatile Salt it contains. 
When I had ſuffered the Spirit of Wine to ſtand about two 
Months on the Truffles, its Smell was a little alter'd, and ap- 

roach'd to that of a Quince. The Slices of Truffle, which 

took out of it, were dry and tough like a Horn; and immedi- 
ately after appear'd white, and cover'd, as it were, with an 
inſipid ſaline Flower, which did not incorporate with the Spirit 
of Wine, as we daily obſerve, that volatile Salts do not mix 
with Spirit of Wine, or at leaſt, that Liquor can only be im- 
22 with a very inconſiderable Quantity of ſuch Salts. 

his TinRure of Truffles and Spirit of Wine, thrown into 
limpid Water, gave ſome Marks of a ſulphureous or reſinous 
Quality, fince it a little diſturb'd the Water. After having ob- 
ſerved the volatile Principles of the Truffles, by the Help of a 
{imple Fermentation, I afterwards call'd in the Aſſiſtance of a 
very mild Fire : For this Purpoſe I put twenty four Ounces of 
Truffles freſh, entire, and as thoroughly clear'd of their Earth, 
as they could poſſibly be, into a Cucurbit placed in a Sand 
Bath, In three Days I extracted two Ounces ſeven Drams 
and one Scruple of a limpid Liquor, which ſmelled very agree- 
ably of the Trufle. This Liquor turn'd the Syrup of Violets 

reen ; but on mixing ſome of it with a Solution of corroſive 
Sublimate, both Liquors became milky; and aſſum'd the Colour 
of Opal, and then a white Precipitate was inſenſibly produced. 
In two Days and a half, I extracted five Ounces and fix Drams 
of a Liquor, that was equally clear and fragrant, and which 
png the ſame Effects as the former. In three Days more, 


extracted three Ounces and a half more of a limpid Liquor, 


of a Smell ſomewhat empyreumatic, which conſiderably whiten- 
ed a Solution of corroſive Sublimate, and even produced a kind 
of white and pretty thick Coagulum, but did not alter the 
Turnſole any more than the former Liquors, and fermented but 
very little with acid Spirits. In four ether Days, I quite ex- 
hauſted the Moiſture of the Truffles, from which I drew, in 
that time, twelye Drams of a Liquor, which had the ſame 
Smell with the former, and produced the ſame Effects. I then 
found the Truffles in the Cucurbit entirely dry, and weighing 
only nine Ounces and five Drams. I put them into a Retort 
placed in a reverberatory Furnace, and drew from them, b 

a mild Fire, three Drams of a Liquor tolerably clear, which 
turned red after ſome Days, and had a volatile kind -of Smell 
like that of Spirits, which have loſt ſomewhat of their Strength. 
It turned the Syrup of Violets green, produced no Effect upon 
Turnſole, but 
roſive Sublimate. The ſecond Liquor weigh'd three Drams, 


was of a milky Colour, and of a Smell like that of the volatile 
Salts of Animals. The third Liquor weigh'd one Ounce fix 


Drams, was very red, and mix'd with a little Oil. _ Theſe 
two laſt Liquors produced the ſame Changes as the former, in 
the Subſtances with which they were mixed, 


The fourth Liquor weigh'd ſix Drams, was red, rich, thick, 


like Butter, and loaded with volatile Salt. This Oil did not 
change the Tincture of Turnſole. | 

There was about a Dram of volatile Salt in Cryſtals, loaded 
with Oil, and eaſily diſſoly- d. The Caput Mortuum weigh'd 
four Qunces ſix Drams and thirty-ſix Grains. I calein'd this 


Subſtance, and after the Calcination perceiv'd, that it was Joad. 


ed with a great deal of Earth, which by the Force of the Fire 


had become red, I ſeparated as much of it as I poſſibly could 
from the reſt of the Maſs, and procur'd of it an Ounce 
and two Drams; which amounts to the ſame as if I had ng 


analyſed twenty two Ounces and ſix Drams of Truffles ; ſo 


that there only remain'd of the Caput Mortuum, after a Sub- 


duction of the Earth, three Ounces four Drams and * 8 
y 


fix Grains. After the Calcination of this Subſtance, there onl 
Nnnn | remain d 


lated, and even clotted a Solution of cor- 
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. remain'd two Ounces and a Dram of white Cinders, from 
which I drew, by way of Lixivium, a Dram of fix'd-alcaline 
Salt, mixed with Earth, and which produced a yellow Oker- 
colour d itate in a Solution of corroſive Sublimate. It 
turn'd the Syrup of Violets into a faint Colour, and fer- 
mented with Acids. This Analyſis proves, that the Smell of 
the Truffle depends only on the vaſt Quantity of volatile Salt, 
which it contains. E 11 
As to the Virtues of Trufſſes, the common Opinion is, that 
they are hot: Galen however, according to Matthiolus, looks 
upon them as indifferent, and the Baſis of all other Seaſonings ; 
and indeed it is to this Purpoſe, that they are uſed in all Ra- 
gouts. Avicen ſpeaks of them in a manner quite different, and 
ſays, they ingender thick Humours more than any other Food ; 
that they are of hard Digeſtion,” heavy on the Stomach, and 
that when much uſed, they have a Tendency to bring on an 
Apoplexy and Palſy. For I believe theſetwo Authors 


my 
may be reconciled, if we EG ws Qualities in the Truffle, 


which are capable of producing two different Effects: Firſt, 
they may prove hot of themſelves, by emitting their volatile 
Salts in the Stomach, or by being mixed with Salt, Pepper and 
other Spices, which they drink up like a Sponge, In the ſecond 
place, they may prove of hard Digeſtion, when eaten immo- 
derately by a Perſon of a weak Stomach, in which Caſe they 
produce bad Effects, ſtagnate and form themſelves into a glareous 
Subſtance, which diſorders the Stomach, which may be occa- 
fioned by the cold Quality aſcrib'd to them by Galen. As a 
Proof, that che Truffle is of hard Digeſtion, it has this in 
common with other Fruits, that it grows hard in Spirit of 
Wine, and is with Difficulty diffolv'd in Water. I kept one 
ſix Months in Water, without its being entirely rotten, the 
Bark till remaining, and not rotten, after all the reſt. Memoir: 
de J. Acad. R. des Scien, A. 1711. | | 

- AMARA, Bitters. Of theſe there are many Sorts, eſpeci- 
ally amongſt Vegetables, of which proper Notice is taken under 
the reſpective Articles as they occur, and under the Diſorders 
in which they are uſeful. Let it ſuffice to fay in general, that 
Bitters ſeem to exert their Efficacy, firſt, by bracing up the 
weaken'd and relax'd Fibres of the O of Digeſtion ; and, 
ſecondly, by ſupplying the Place of a languid and inert Bile. 
Hence, in itutions that require it, Bitters, by promoti 
the Digeſtion and Aſſimilation of the Aliment, mend the Blood 
and Juices ; ag BY both the Solids and Fluids, enable 
them to perform reſpective Offices, which are neceſſary to 
4 State of Health. - 8 6 

AMARACUS, Aud , Sweet Marjoram. gr 

- The Antients, in the Opinion of Salmafrus, underſtood by 
Amaracus, two different Plants ; the greater which 
is Sweet Marjoram ; and the leſſer, which is Marum. 

But it has not been eaſy to determine, whether the Amaracus 
and ucum were the ſame Plant, or different from each 
ether, for Reaſons which will be given in the Diſſertation quoted 
at the End of this Article from Sal/maſius. 

This Plant is thus diftinguiſh'd : 

AmAaRAcus Majorana * Offic. Majorana vul- 

aris, C. B. Pin. 224. Raii Hiſt. 1. 538. Tourn. Inſt. 199. 
s Elem. Bot. 168. Boerh. Ind. A. 178. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 190. 
Majorana vulgaris aftiva, Park. I heat. 11. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 
358. Majorana major, or, Great Sweet Marjoram, Ger. 538. 
E mac. 664. Majorana majori folio & ſemine nota, 7 , 
241. 95h Amaracus, Majorana, Chab. 419. 8 EET 
MARJORAM. | 

This Herb has many Branches, which creep on the Ground, 
with hairy round Leaves, and thin, like thoſe of Calaminth, 
of a very fragrant Smell, and heating, and folded into the Shape 
of Crowns. 

It was uſual to make this Herb an Ingredient in and 
as, on account of its warming Quality. Dieſcorides, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 47- . - 
+ The Majorana vulgaris, &e. Sweet Marjoram, is a little 
fhrubby Plant, that grows to the Height of eight, and even 
nine Inches, is thick ſet with lignous Branches, which are of 
a ſquare Form for the moſt part, ſomewhat hairy, and reddiſh, 
The Leaves ftand oppoſite, and are ſhaped like thoſe of Ori- 
num, but of a much ſmaller Size, are covered with a hoary 
Down, have a fragrant Smell, and a ſomewhat acrid, bitteriſh, 
aromatic, and grateful Taſte. About the Tops of the Stem 
and Branches, at the Bottom of the Leaves, and conſequently 
from the Extremities of the little Sprays, ſhoot forth imbricated 
Ears, with hairy Leaves compacted like Scales, from the Middle 
of which proceed ſmall whitiſh gaping Flowers, with a quadri- 
fid Lip ing down, under a Leaf, that ftands upright. 
From the tre of this gaping Aperture, ariſes. a whitiſh 
Style divided in two. The Seed is like that of the common 
Origanum, being ſmall, round, and of a dark-red Colour. 

It is produced of Seed imported from Narbonne or Provence 
in France, Rai Hift. Plant. | | 

Diocles the Phyſician, and the Siciliant, called the fame 

ians and Syrians named Sam- 


Plant Amaracus, which the Egyptians : 
pſuchum. It is propagated both ways, that is, both by Seed and 
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Head. Theſe three Obſervations were commumice 


Spikenard, [af] Carpobalſamum, and 
ſome add Ci 0 
Preparation they make uſe of n e of te 


drocele, after the 
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Slip. It is more. ſpirituous, and of a ſweeter Oi, 
243 M b. ff of Sd © Abo 9, Abo 
c. J., It. is as full as Ab l 
nin 1 n Play, A 
e fineſt and moſt vdoriferous Sampſuchum, or 
grows in Cyprus, With V and Salt it Cures the 
a Scorpion, the Place being anointed with it. The A. 


of it powerfully provokes the 'Menſes ; it is of les 
the Defu, 


Bi 


* 
(ddr 


it is dry, it excites Sneezing. Oil p 
3 which is — 


[ 


Amaracus is recommended by Rufus Epbeſius | 
as a P of black and — 9 N 
four Drams of the Powder in Honey or Oxymel. Raf 
p. 127. Oribaſ. Med. Coll. Lib. 7. Cap. 27. Y 

The Amaracus grows with us in Gardens, and fon 
Juby; the Herb and Seed are uſed. It is a Cephalic a 
Anti-hyſteric ; and on that account is principally uſed uf 
orders of the Head and Nerves, as well as of the Utery 
Stomach. It provokes the Menſes, uſed in a Peſſary; g 
2 the Brain, and diſcuſſes the Flatulencies, that maid 

ale. 

*Tis of fine Parts, digeſts, and attenuates. Taken a 
it helps cold Diſeaſes of the Head and Brain. The Por 
the dry'd Herb, taken by way of Snuff, excites Sneezi 
draws out Phl and the Head; the Juiced 
Leaves, infuſed into the Noſtrils, has the ſame Effect. þ 
rects alſo the Defects of the Thorax, and is ſriendy t 
Stomach. Taken any manner of way, it relieves ſuch a 
under Diftempers of the Liver or Spleen; and helps Flat 
and other cold Diſeaſes of the Uterus. Drank, it i alu 
and purges watry Humours by Urine; and, chew'd arg 
it eaſes the Tooth-ach, It is an Ingredient in many Aut 

The Oil of it warms and the Nerves. 

Nicolas Cheſneau, M. D. of Marſeilles, commendt 
lowing Errhine, as often experienced by him in the Hat 


Take of the Root of white Hellebore, half a Dran; d 
Leaves of Sampfuchus, two Pugils; boil then in 
Ounces of Water, to the Conſumption of a i! 

When you uſe it, fill your Mouth with Water, ad 

ting ſome of the ion, a little warm, in the 
of your Hand, draw it up your Noſtrils, when dr 
is very violent, for it exaſperates a flight one. 


The Water of Majorana helps a Catarrh, if, intel 
Errhine, you fill your Mouth with Wine, or pure 
and taking ſome of the Water of the Herb in the Hal 
your Hand, you ſtop one Noſtril, and draw it up theo 
far as the Root of the Noſe, or the Or Ethmoids. 
don't take this Method, the Errhine will not aſcend 
aforeſaid Place, but will be diverted and drawn back up 
Fauces, or Narium Foramina. | 

This Errhine (ſays Simon 2 my Father uſed) 
higheſt Reputation in the Caſe of Prince Malenſteu, 
afflicted with a Rheum. 2 

If the Sides of the Noftrils ( Pinnæ Narium) ot th 
between the Eyebrows, be anointed with the Balla a 
jorana, it has a wonderful Effect in a rn 
Rheum (Cory20) The Nape of the Neck, (Mach! 
Temples, are uſually anointed with the ſame Balſam,! 
in the aforeſaid Diſorder, but in other cold Dire 
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by Dr. E. Hulſe. Raii Hift. Plant. * 
A G of K. 55 (auaes uno) is thus 1 


of the Oleum O , 

with Xylobalſamum, the Juncus Odoratus, and Ca a 

maticus, and ſweetened with Amaracus, Caftus, 
who prepare it more ſum * "i 

which ſerves as well for anointing the 

as to macerate. the poder d Aromatics. 

It heats, promotes Sleep, opens the 

mollifies, kindles a Fervor, [ Tvg#l2 ] ke, oil 

effectual in Putreſactions, ng” and Fiſtulas, 

cruſty Scabs round the Edges | 

Difficulty of Urine, if the Patient be anom 

Anus, and cures Inflammations of the 
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ted in like manner. Ap ly'd to the Uterus 
art * and diſcuſſes any Hadueg or me 
. whit ect it; and, ſpread upon thin Woolen, 
for wounded Nerves and Muſcles, Di- 
, 7*Atcd.in 3 manner fomewhat different by P. Ægi- 


o 


*F- -campane, [4xi110r] ten Pounds; Xylobalſamum; 
be of Pounds ; 88 Res Pounds; the Flowers of 
twenty Odoratus, Aſpalathus, berrasal. ] Savine, each 

Opoponax, Seeds of Amaracus, each two 
Fee e the e Oil, Ius ery} eighty Pins 

t Wine, five Pints; macerate them all in Wine, 
ingen * Sine, and then boil them ſix Hours, but the 
except ly three, Some add three Ounces of Ærugo, to 
ur, P. Aginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 20. 


Sey lum, Caſſia, Southernwood, Flowers of Si- 
fan n ire es, Sampſuchum, of each ſuch a 
| 20 you think fit, due regard being had to their 
Strength, and bruiſe them all together : pour on 
them 1 much Oleum Omphacinum as ſhall be ſufficient, 
vithout over-powering the Virtues of the things macera- 
ied in it, and after four Days train it: This done, take 
the like Quantity of freſh. Ingredients, and macerate them 
a Oil the ſame of Time, and then 
dran it; by which means the Oil will have the more 


: of a heating, attenuating, and acrid Quality, is 
1 Diſtortion of the Uterus, and — — 
lenſes, Birth, and After- birth, and relieves under Hyſte- 
It mitigates the Pains of the Inguina and Loins. It is 
uſd with Honey, becauſe by its vehement Aſtringency 
dens the Places. It diſpels Laſſitudes from the Parts 
ted with it, and is a very uſeful Ingredient in Cataplaſms. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 58. 


n d Homonym. Hyl. Jatr. Cap. xiii, Of the Amara- 
* . — Sampſuchus. | 


«216, with the Greeks, was not the Name of one Herb 
dome Writers, who are neither inconſiderable for Num- 
or Authority, would have the Sampſuchus ſo called. It 
ge, that Dioſcorides ſhould tell us, that the capsiy@- 
ppies have it) was called by the Cyzicinians and Sicilians 
wo, and yet make the capes wor and epaggxaivo Oint- 
$ two different things: But theſe Inconſiſtencies are cuſto- 
with Dioſcorides, as I have obſerved. Heſychius has it, 
mien, &c, “ Sampſuchus grows very plentifully 
Ent ; others call it Amaracus. But ſee, in Anſwer to 
Melozer, one of great Antiquity, who, in that Poem, 
be compares each Poet with his proper Flower, makes 


* md duden two diſtinct things: 
Ti dua g oap43 yon dg i ˖,0p la, 
Kai ⁰ν, "Helens rufberbq gala xgoxer. 


de was preſent the Samp ſuchus from Rhianus, famous 
Is pleaſant Air, and the ſweet Virgin-colour'd Saffron, 
Hrime,” And a little after, CORE 


E 7 & dhιονẽ fins rouge dy aud er, 
dune T4 run Are du Aim. 


Nd there came the Amaracus, the Flower ſung by Poly- 
_ and the mournful Phoenician C 'ypreſs, wort ut F A 
\ from Aatipater. Galen alſo, and P. Zgineta, treat 
ber and Sampſuchus in different Chapters, which 
not have done, if Amaracus and Sampſuchus had 

. They who are mov'd by the Authority of Dis/- 
ds them the ſame, -are not aware of what Streſs 
Jon, upon it. Nor indeed do they apprehend, that 
* +1 found, are not levell'd againſt the oppoſite 
' = Ids them to be diſtin Species of Plants, 
2 ob take them aright, tend, not a little, to ſup- 
* Sicilians and 1 he ſays, call that 
LES others call —_—_— ®? This does not 
be nuke the ſame : Himſelf plainly ſhews the contrary, 
tents, 2 lades oapix wy and dard xv different 


2 * wi confirm this by an Example : Some of 


ſame Name; and indeed more uſed 
rn Narciſſus, than for the Lily, which the 
„ But more than this way be {aid for. Ama- 


On 3 by Atbenæus, has dpadcxror, & Ts 


racus, which they would have to be Greek, but can; an 
Egyptian and Syriac Word: Pliny ſays, Diocles the Phyſi- 
cian, and the 87c:lians, called Amaracus, what Egypt and Syria 
named Sampſuchum: So that 4pudeaxor, it ſeems, is the Greek, 
and gie, the Syriac Name for the ſame Herb. And in- 
deed this latter Word plainly ſeems to be of a Syriac or Egyp- 
tian Turn; for Sduyiige is a City in Egypt, and Sdpuye a 
Village in Arabia, and Zap eats another in Fudza, a Province 
of Syria, which they interpret na:axei, and o4pa jay, whence 
alſo comes Balcat ca on the Arabian Gulf, which Stephanus 
interprets oixoy yAiz, ** the Houſe of the Sun. The Sun in 
Hebrew, tis well known, is called wnw Shemeſh, which is 
the ſame in Arabic. There is Mention made of 4pdeax@® in 
the Writings of Theophraſtus, but none of oap43x@-. In vain 
therefore would they draw him over to the Party of thoſe who 
have inform'd us, that Sampſuchum is the ſame as Amaracus. 
I don't doubt but the Amaracus of the Greeks anſwered to the 
Sampſuchum of the Egyptians ; but the Greeks called ſome- 
thing elſe beſides the Sampſuchus by this very Name. The 
Cyzicinians, who had the beſt, and the greateſt Plenty of 
Sampſuchum growing in their Territories, called it 4u4egx@- 
and fo did the Sicilians. But all the reſt of Greece did not 
agree in that Name; for ſome called 4udezx@, Parthenium, 
of which Dioſcorides ſpeaks ; viz. Iagbirtoy, & de dudegxey, 
o JN Aguxevleuor x; T5sTo xanzor (fo J read it from a very an- 
tient Copy). „ Parthenium, ſome call it Amaracus, others 
« Leucanthemus.” Therefore Pliny is to be corrected in this 
Word, Lib. 21. Cap. 30. Parthenium alii Leucanthen, alii 
Tamnacum vocant; read alii Leucanthemon, alii Amaracum vo- 
cant, In the Index it is written Parthenium, ſive Leucanthes, 
ve Amaracus. Asuxarbèc is the ſame as Azvxerbe ur. Pliny adds, 


Celſus apud nos, Perdicium & Murarium. He confounds, as 


he uſes to do, two Parthenia. The Parthenium, which was 
alſo called Perdicium, was difterent from the Murarium, which 
grew on the Walls. There is a ridiculous Miſtake of Pliny's 
in what follows, Flere albo, odore Mali, ſapore amaro. The 
Greek, from which he tranſlated, reads thus; db acuxe xuzag, 
Td J wioov piharer, dh d Et. Pliny read ,h capn, 
vToBewuor, and render d it Odore Mali, which is moſt abſurd. 
The Greek Author means, that the circling Leaves of the 
Flower were white, but the Middle of the C yx yellow. This 
ſort of Parthenium grows not in the Hedges, or on the Walls, 
but the other, which is called FEI. And this Helxine itſelf is 
homonymous to another Helxine named x:w4un:a® and 
&jteoirn, which is a Species of Convolvulus. The Parthenium 
Helxine, or Murarium of Cel/us, is now called Parietaria, 
[Pellitory of the Wall] by a very antient Name. Conftantine 
called Trajan, Herba Parietaria, becauſe his Name was in- 
ſcrib'd on many public Buildings. Ammianus alſo calls it 
Herba Parietaria. The Authors of the Hippiatrica, Cap. 390. 
Exogor Taaandy xd]dxolor, Y Gnu Teedixiov Thy & Pa 

10% NH rue ay ge- BgBruiſe Gallican Garlick, 
& and Sideritis Perdicium, called by the Romans, Herba Pari- 
& etaria.” And Cap. 496. Kei purau Bojavns oidnetirid&, z 
"Popaiu rmae]aeiay Hνj7t: And Cap. 562. Y re. Tan geld 
ord ngiTiv, ny Po Hei xanzo: mei . And the Herb 
« Sideritis, which the Romans call Parietaria. And ſo in 
many other Places. Now becauſe there are ſeveral Species 
of Plants which bear the Name of Sideritis, they would be 


underſtood to mean what the Romans called Parietaria. Paulus 


Agineta has, EA E irn, dt Id regHixiev, ot I's Tagterior, or ds ardy- 
err, UN Hegxauar, CU. Oi are ß . e Helxine, 
ec called alſo Perdicium, Parthenium, Sideritis, and Heracleia; 
<« it is of an abſterſive Quality. This was the ſame with 
the Urceolaris of the Latins ſo called, becauſe they ſcoured their 
Urcei [Pots] and Glaſſes with it. The Greek Hippiatri [ Farriers. 

Cap. 520. Tg dremvucy, Flo. ga, © for a broken Wind, 
« or a Cough. Bade, iv "Exams ads megdixior, PaHα or 
N sere drohe. The Herb which the Greeks call 
«© Perdicium, and the Romans, Urceolaris. ”” Alſo Pelagonius, 
Bil ine ju, iy Papaic: dete N N e The 
& Perdicias, which the Romans call Urceolaris. The modern 
Ttalians call it Vitreda, from the Uſe it is put to in ſcouring 
of Glaſſes. An antient Arabian Author, who added Arabic 


Nomenclaturas to a very old Copy of. Dioſcorides, calls this 


Helxine, Hasjis Alzagiagi, that is, Glaſſwort, becauſe it was 
uſed 8 Vellel. He adds, in the ſame Place, that 


it was a Species of Lebleb, that is, of a Convuluulus. Thus he 


confounded it with another Helxine, which climbs up whatever 
is near it, But that it ſerv'd the antient Greeks for the ſame 
Uſe, that is, ſcouring of Glaſs Ware, its Name ſhews us; 
for they-call'd it aue, Klubatis, 479-Ts xAUGEy Tas. Blais, 
or Bad, from rinſing the Bates or Batiakes, which 
were a ſort of Drinking-glaſſes. There is a Miſtake in Apu- 
leins, Cap. de Perdical. of Ulciolaria for Urceolaria. Pliny, 
Lib, 22. Cap. 17. makes the Perdicium Helxine difterent from 
the Perdicium Urceolare. Helxine, ſays he, is by ſome 
& called Perdicium, becauſe the Partridges eſpecially feed on 


4e it; ſome call it Sideritis, others Parthenium. To this he 


ſubjoins its medicinal Virtues. A little after, as if be werg 
| N e | _ ſpeaking 
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' ſpeaking of another Herb, he begins again thus: * Perdicium, 

< of jum; (for it is the fame as Sideritis) is called 
« among us, Herde Urceolaris,, by others, Aftericum. Its 
Leaves are like thoſe of Ocimum, only blacker ; it grows 
*© on Walls, and Roofs of Houſes. *” He feparated them alſo 
in the Index. Helxine XII. Perdicium, or Parthenium; 
« or Sideritis, which is Urceolaris, or Artereum XI. He 
ſuppoſed they ſpoke of different things. For the Hebxine of 

ppoſed t poke of di t chin or the ine 

the Grat: 2 the ſame as Urceolaris, which was alſo called 
Abftergum, (for ſo it ſhould be read in both the forecentioh'd 
Places) becauſe it was uſed in abſterging or ſcouring of Urce:, 
„ ſmall Veſſels.” Helxine, in Dieſcorides, which is the fame 
as Parthenium, has Leaves like thoſe of Mercury (aroGd5 6). 
Parthenium, which is the Urceolaris of Pliny, has like 
Ocimum. "They are the ſame thing, for awoCorrs, or Mer- 
cury, has Leaves alſo like thoſe of Ocimum. But Pliny fays, 
that Helxine has Leaves, that bear a mix'd Reſemblance of 
thoſe of Plantane and Horehound. How ſo ? Why becauſe he 
confounded the Helxine Sideritis with another Sderitis, the 

- Heraclia, whoſe Leaves are of the Size of thoſe of Hore- 

Parietaria, Urceolaris, Abſtergum, Perdicium, and the Herba 
Muralis of Celſus, are Synonyma of the fame Herb, which, 
with the Greeks, is that Helxine, whoſe different Names you 
find in Diaſcorides, according to a very antient Copy, as fol- 
lows: EA gien, ô I's Taghirior, ö ft edel, ut Ss nen nero, 
& I Uyteyiy dygiar, ot Is AUA, i N Tohvarupey Kantor. 
du ſas ti ern Y Tei-. Helxine, which goes by the vari- 
*© ous Names of Parthenium, Sideritis, Heraclia, wild Hygieine, 
„ Klybatis, and Polyonymus ; it grows on Walls of Towns or 
<< Houſes. ** "The Reaſon of its Name Helxine [from iu, 
to draw) is taken from its rough Seeds about the Stalk, 
which ſtick to Clothes. Pliny expreſſes it, by lappaceous, 
[Dock-like] Heads. Seeds, ſays he, in lappaceous Heads, 
<© which flick to Clothes, whence they would have it to be call'd 
« Helxine.”” He ſeems to call whatever implies a Fac 
drawing and flicking, lappaciows. Dioſcorides has it, Eriguare 

_Texxia aflireppas.uiye Toy ini, „rough Seeds, that 
* take hold of the Garments. *” 

Another Hekxine, Ein, of a quite different Species, is ſo 
called, becauſe to whatever it applies itſelf, it uſes to climb up, 
and twiſt itſelf about it: EXT ien, 6« N duegoirm, qt I a, 
, UN Eye iunae xiop, N N, x, xnone' parrd 
T3erTMenbuere __ — 2 a: 714 by ſome called Ha- 
<< merſine, by others Ci 4 es like the Ivy, but 
. thing hoy above 
<c with. The Greeks, according to their uſual Cuſtom, tranſ- 
fer the Properties of one Helxine to another, without making 
any Difference. So the Parthenium Amaracum is quite diffe- 
rent from the Parthenium Hebxine, or Murale, between which 


Pliny, to his careleſs way, makes no Diſtinction. 
None then perſuade me, that he had any Knowledge in 
Botany, who ſhew'd ſo much Ignorance in his Notions about 
an Herb ſo very common as Parietaria. 
Well, but there are alſo two Amaracums ; one, otherwiſe 
called Parthenium, another alſo called Sampſuchum, which is 
either an Egyptian or Syriac Name. However I can hardly be- 
lieve, that Galen and Paulus, when AN us diſtinct De- 
ſcriptions of the Amaracus and Samp „are to be under- 
Rood of this Parthenium Amaracum; much leſs ſhould I be 
able to prove, that the Unguentum Amaracinum, which in 
Dioſtorides is different from the Sampſuchinum, was uſually 
e of this Parthenium Amaracum ; for it is an Herb of a 
very rank Smell. Beſides, when Galen ſpeaks of the Prepara- 
tion of Amaracinum, he intimates as he would be un- 
derſtood of that Sort of Amaracum, which was produced to 
the greateſt Perfection in Cyzicus, and wag called by the Eyyp- 
tiams, in their own Tongue, Jepe5x&. But Neophytus, under 
the Name of Amaracum, has deſcribed the Parthenium of Di- 
oſcorides, and aſcribed to it the ſame Virtues, that Galen did 
to his Amaracum, which he ſeparated from Sampſuchum. *Apd- 
ear, ſays he, © S's drbeuir, or It nevrardepior, &, , raghirioy, 5s 
N euetipunaey, d Ss xguooarnt, ot J pardpeabeor, u SI dy- 
mein Popdicu gd novo, i: N purnigoriay, O50 x0 
x&#]dg. ** Amaracum is called by ſome, Ahe, by others, 
«© Leucanthenus, Parthenium, Chamaimelum, Chryſecallus, Ma- 
<< Jabathrum, and 8 42 Romans, Oculus Solis, 
« Mill:fdlia, and by the Tuſcans, Cantar; to which he ſub- 
joins from Galen's Amaracum, Iams duderxor brewir wid Y 
e. lac rates, Enęòr qi Tis ii ess. Galen makes Amaracum to 
he hot in the third ce, and dry in the ſecond.” But I 
have ow ſince reſolved with myſelf to give but little Credit 
to thoſe Greets of the lower Ages 3 for believe me, who am 
pew well acquainted with them, ＋ are not to be truſted. 
ere this Writer has together leveral Flowers of quite 
different Kinds, as if the Names of Plants were their only 


Nor can we pay a jot the more Deference to the Opinion of 


very celebrated Medico-Botanifts, [ icſer ſanrdr ] who would 


of 


AMA 


perſuade us, that the Amaru of Galen an Pauly, © 
Sampſuchus of Didſcorides and Pliny, 
had not made diftin Mention of Amaracuz ahd | 
Compoſition of the Ointment Hedychroun, whey den 
us, that Marum is of a ſtronger Smell than Amara thy 
* three, ſays he, are of differen t Kinds, according 
<< viz. Sampſuchus, Amaracus, and Marum, ” pj; wy 
13. Cap, 1. in expreſs Terms, makes the Samſung 
guentum to be quite different from the Amaracinun: # 
© beſt Sampſuchinum, ſays he, is to be had in 0 
i Mitylene, where there is the moſt Sampſuchm. »" 
after, in the fame Chapter, he mentions Amarac.. 4 
ly, as a diſtin Thing, thus: * The Juices of vn 
make the celebrated Ointments, 2 cb 
n Herbs is the Malibattirum ; nent to this are the fl 
* and the Amaracus of Cyxicuf. You ſee, that th 
Sampſuchus is in Cyprus, whence comes the Samoa: 
but the greateſt Plenty of Amaracus is in Cyzicu; 
have the Amaracinum. But I would beg Leave to oblene 
that by Amaracus in this Place, is not meant Man 
in the ſame Chaptef, Amaracus and Marum are both l 
dients together in ſome Compoſitions. ' Telins Aung 
Maron pariter adduntur. The Royal Ointment ao w 
many more, contain both Amaracus and Marum. 
ſe Inconfiſtencies are owing to the Heedleſſieß u 
advertency of Authors, who tranſcribing from differ 
into their own Writings, took no Care; for the mol pi 
diſtinguiſh between things which ought to be ſepants: 
on the other hand, made Diſt inctions without Foutdnin 
ſuppoſed a Difference between things which ought Uf 
counted one and the ſame. There is no doubt, but t 
Sampſuchus was of the fame Species with the 
under a Greet, the other under an Egyptian Name. 1 
this Difference of Names we ought, perhaps, to ad 
reſulting” from the Nature of the Fo oftentig 
ſame Plant which grew in Greece, was of a different Hl 
Figure from one growing in Egypt or Syria, as might} 
ſerved in the Cypreſs and Liguſtrum, and not a fey of 
And fo there might be alſo ſome Difference between th 
ſuchus and Amaracus as td their Juices, ariſing from thei 
Soil and Air. Columella makes Egypt the Country of 
chus, and reckons it among exotic Herbs 


Natague jam veniant hilari Sampſucha Can. 
Come Sampſuchus from £&gypt's merry Lad. g 


Nicander makes this only Difference between «yaga 
can, that Amaracus grows in Greece, but the A 
chus is an Exotic. Amongſt Remedies, - that ae a 
againſt the Bites of Serpents, he reckons up Artanas 
Sampſuchus ſeparately : 9 
u d H dpdezx@- ei 

xęaio ue, Texoths T6 H dẽ,u Xi, 

« Let Amaracus, in particular, contribute its fink 
tit 


<« the Herb that flouriſhes in Garden-plots and 
Here he plainly ſpeaks of that Amaracus which ws 
Ornament of the Walks and Areas of Gardens. Sol 
Place, he diſtinguiſhes the medicinal Naſturtium from ix 
mon, in the following Words: 
xd: gan erardouercy Ci 
Kkaęcenid , Mid 7 


4 The Leaf of the Cardamis, that uſually grows 1 
&« plots, and the Median. He calls it the common U 
which was brought from Media. This Place was g 
ſtood by antient nor modern In ers. v 
Amaracus then was proper to Greece, and, 2 " 
us, was common in ens, But a little after, ® 
Sampſuchus, as though jt were a different thing from 
amongſt Alexipharmacs ; 
ad — die f 
Kavndg vt ni, ids Ae Y. = 4506 | 
Earls n. Eisen 
« Nor (forget) the waving Boughs of the ＋ 
60 Store of the Branches and Flowers 1 
« Chum. No Reaſon but this can be given; eb 
diſtinguiſh them, That Sampſuchus was not of the d 
Greece, the Name itſelf ſufficiently ſhews. | 4, wil 
After this manner are Authors to be reconciles ©, 
times make Amaracus the ſame with Sup 
times ſuppoſe them different. Have we me the { 
in Liguſtrum? which ſome would have to "ect 
the Cypreſs, others contradict it. We haye 111 
Place, that Cypreſs is the Eaſtern Ligue 5 
the common Cypreſs; 
tween them both in Figure ; 
They who have deſcrib'd the e 1 05 
Amaracinum Unguentum, as it is prepare 
the Name af, obtains, called it 9 


| | 
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gde the Beyptian way of Preparition of the I Aeg, 3t In xitclone. 64 The Romans call Hyſop Later; and 
ole win Wrote 1 en en the Plant had ö ſome Cuſiola. Some have alſo expounde Sapluctue in 
du ef age. in Egypt. Others tranſcrib'd theſe Latin by Caſia. Gloſſæ, can N, Sampſuchum, Caſia. Theſe 
Name o ac, * Preparations,” into their Books under Herbs were ſcarce in antient Times, I not to be met with 
That Dioſcorides did fo, is plain; though, in every-where. Pliny reckons Marum an exotic Shrub, of the 
p 11 he had owned, that eudexr@- and c. . Growth of Lydia and Egypt; but Droſcorides, that it was 

ame, and only differed in the Language. Hence wv voce, © a noted Plant, which grew very plentifull 
and Paulus, who followed him, put them afunder, and in Lydia. ; It appears to be a noted Plant in Afa, te Countr 
Ilm, hem diſtinctiy, as if they were really different. of Dioſcorides, whoſe Anceſtors were of Anazarba. It was ſo 
— too, that Galen and Dioſcorides both write, that little known to the Romans in thoſe Times; that Pliny makes 
was uſudlly added to the Amaracinum Unguentum. it a large Shrub, worthy to be mentioned with the Cypreſs and 

| Theophraſtus, in his Commentary on Smells, affirms this Aſpalathum. . Zygypr, fays he, produces alſo Maron, but not 
| lation of inum to be Pſeudonymous (4244rvmer) , fo good as Lydia. It has larger and various Leaves, but the 
Fuse nothing of Amaracus uſed to enter that Compoſition : „ . Lydian has ſhort, very ſmall, and iy, Jr Leaves. I could 
* obſervable, that Amaracus is the only fragrant Simple, venture to lay any Wager, that this Egyptian Maron, with 
. left out in all Ointments by Myrepſus. Tod" deR the larger and leſs, fragrant Leaves, is the fame with Sampſuchus, 
a 5 ix Tor geN ige dgopdler cuil de ν ae eu, or the Egyptian Amaracus. For the Marum had ſhort and 
** 1 abr Tov dewpd]wy rug uveelbe, v" eit oy minute Leaves, and more „E thoſe of the Sampſu- 
„ Good Amaracinum is compounded of the beſt Aro- Thus, which-ſome alſo called Marum; . OO» 
lies, except Amaracus, which is the only thing of that Sampſuchus was very plentiful in Egypt; whence the an- 
ind. that never enters the Compoſition of any one Oint- tient Critics have expounded Nevxeg]irny 54pever in Anacreon, by 1 
* 4 * A Jeudονα ij bm Ane, the Appellation Sampſuchus; Atheneus, Tlapirbaaus N ide niyolas in Ths | ; J 
udommous, it is called Amaracinum, without a cafe Fipavy A Thy veutefſiTay, r If 72 d- Tiro 0 
% ae Ale. © T know many who are of Opinion, that * 
Tith this agree Servius's Notes on the third Eneid. *© Ama- ** the Garland of Naucratir was made of Sampſuchus, which : 
us was a Boy, that was the King's Ointment-bearer, Herb grows very plentifully in Egypt. e e lays, that 

| 
| 


o happening to fall while he carry'd the Ointments, oc- Marum-grows in great Abundance about Tralles and 

fioned the greater Pagagcy by their Confuſion. *” Hence which are Cities of Lydia ; and Wp among the Flow- 
# Ointments came to be called Amaracina. The Ama- ers ufed in Garlands, mentions the Phryzzan Amaracus, which | 
a then was fo called from the Boy Amaracus, and not is the ſame with that of Cyzicis, Galen tells us, that he ſaw - = 

te Herb of that Name, which had no Place in this Oint= Amaracus in 7aly, but does not ſay ſo of Marum. Therefore h Wo 

wowed . Marum, at that time, was found in fewer Places than Ama- 

whrafut informs us, that the Amaracinum was made of racus, ss. | . 

s "Am gs N T6 Te dewor x; velgdiver, x, 7 Epaggxnw In a very antient Dioſcorides it is written, that Sampſuchus 
wer 11. yep broad uv Yi ßig © The Irinum and was called in Arabic, Marzangius, but Marum, d , Mar- 
Nardinum are made of Roots, and the Amaracinum of narbanz. In Aviſena it is written Marmarhauz ; for it is 

aus; for they call this a Root. At this Rate indeed, the certain, that Marum is deſcribed by him under that Name; in 
tum Amaracinum muſt be different from the Sampſu- Chgp. 465. of the Latin Edition. An antient Interpreter reads 

n: But Dioſcorides and Galen aſſure us, that the Ama- it Marmacor, from the Tranſpoſition of a ſingle PunQum, 

ms 2 uſually added to the Amaracinum, as the Sampſu- Craxedmny, “ diſtinguiſhing Point. From this Marzangius, 

o the Sampluchinum, in Defence of whoſe Aſſertion, the Barbarians hammered out their Majorana, as if they would 
| that can be faid is, that the Preparation of the Ama- ſay Marzangiana. In both the Arabic Words you may trace 
hin their Time, was different from what it was in the the Term ga. There is room for Conjecturę, that different 

s, that the Ointment was made of Amaracus alone, preceding Chapter, Avi ſena reckon'd an Herb called Maru, 

the Mixture of any other odoriferous Ingredient ? Why, among whoſe Species was found one named Marmihuki, Bel- 

Lay, that he was quite wrong; and, no doubt, he drew i: fs, in his Lexicon, remarked, that Marmator, or Mar- 

intrary Senſe from theſe Words of Theophraftus ; viz. mabauz, was an Herb, which the common People at Venice 
de hör Tay dewpdTror The og 35 5d" eis iy called St; John's Wort, and that its Seed was called the Seed 

ke either read theſe Words wrong himſelf, or heard of Maru: But Marmahauz, in Aviſena, is the Term for the 
ad them fo, as if they run thus: Tre J's gina: uwiry Maron of the Greeks, as appears from the Deſcription, But 
ale Le eis nder. This Aromatic is uſed to what is called ary in that Author, of which Marmabilxi is 
upan Ointment by itſelf.” But this ſame Theophraſtur, a Species, is another thing. Alpagus aſſures us; that it js the 
nes that Amaracus was uſed in the Compoſition of Herb St. John's Wort. F pretends, that the Bacchar 
aum, afſures us, that 73 deg, ( Marum, was an of the Antients is ſo called by the Traliaum Whether this 
um: Id I , x; 73 xeope T9 ds rd zpeggtry be true, I cannot ſay ; but this is certain, that moſt of the 
bann bella ind. But the Marum, and the Chroma, Remedies, which Avi ſena relates of the Alnaru, agree to the 
) Which is an Ingredient in the Amaracinum, are Bacchar. . Of the Species of Marum, one, he fays, reſembles 

3 and the 73 fe, and 72 dh , ſeem to have the an Ox's Tongue, or the Herb Buglsſs, yea, is that very Herb. 

1 the latter derived from the former, der, Nay in Chap: 436. where he treats © the Bugloſ, he ſays, in > 

denn, fo that they are Species of the ſame expreſs Terms, that its Leaves are like thoſe of the Mnaru. In 

® pears by the Name. As the laſt deſcended from a very antient Copy of Dib/torides; xiBevdſis, is interpreted 

; by Prodution, ſo it declin'd, and became inferior Bezer Amaru, ** the Seed of Maru. Among the Specits of 

= neſs and Virtue, The Maron then is better and Libanotis, Dioſcorides reckotis one, from Theophraftus, which 1 
gant than the Amaraeum, as is acknowledged by has Leaves like the wild Lettuce. ©sbgpar@® d ici n * in 

| 23 x 1 2 ons $evinns aparwlda, beifax Gf Ti np Set, QUANG | 1 
de Sampſuchus, or Amaracus, then, tan  Ey roar, pilar ST Brayiiar p & Theopbrafftus relates,” that 
* A us, then, we are certain | X ar, f L RgeNiν guide. 7 cop Mat re ates, 

7 21. which we call 1 (Sweet Mar- tha ſbanots grows with the common Erica, Heath, an has 

"dull «© Leaves like the wild bitter Lettuce, and à ſhort Root. The 

? * — guiſh it from the leſſer Amaracus, which Place of Thapbraftus is in Book g. Chap. 12. of the barreti 5 g 
3 Marum. Nor are we to ſeek for r 74 gurauy Sfnothy BorSakirne Tis | 4 

tween” Ay Maron. The angie, Terre x; noxirign ofa I bury Beile | | 
© greater Judt xs by: ptiwegre, Majorana, aalen. t The barren Sr has' a Leaf like that of the Bitter Frog | 

fa ä as Marum is the leſſer. This vild Lettuce, but rougher and witer, Nr. In' this there r | 
| 


and more fragrant Smell, according to is a remarkable Corruption, which muſt be amended by the 
Prov M b., It is commonly called Franca Ae. Athority of Pipers, who, it is plain, read this e in, 
A yo But,” perhaps, this is a Corrup- Throphraftus thus: cu N ts il Nie, © it grows whi 5 | 
WiBever, Top of which by-and-by. It is alſo * ttiert is plenty of Heath. This is What Droſcorider ex A 
a e becauſe it is covered with a Multi- preſſed, N that this L ibanotis did s TH; kiten o, 2 | 


„ 14, 08, reſembling * thoſe of Pry, 4 Moſs. '* t grow with the Tech Th plain, that this is the Libatintis 
kn Ge e (ie it ſhould pe read), © "The which Fe area wens the Specles of Aiqaru, ati likens: 


reel 


D it seat *Neophytus* "New, to art Ox's'T "As fo. its haying Leaves like the wild 
5 * 5 Ab rin «* Marum,, 55 ſome" called' Lettuce, ie bs modetn Greeks fay the fate of their WW 


= dy Plan. Ot cis 2 5 f > SIS ee 87 Bea ie ee 
Cera rs intha alſo is by fome. Ni os > BGH guUAce” is RK 3-0 „ (NXP TAR b 
Ng nd Calaminth, we are told by DloJtvr;dis;' ie rant 2 lat eie, af. een Dull 5 ele e 
be eee, in Fhinheſs *< The Buploſs has fix or eight Leaves, a.Spari long, like thoſe 8 
Hyſſop. Ty, on Nitwnler males pcs ©. of the 12 — of the Breadth of two Fingers, oF lets.” . 
wits, 4. $.00P ſame\ interpret” Calls, as This Bugloſs i different from, that of . whols 
led 8 r e Hyffopus, was by Leaves are compar'd by Dilſtosſu to thoſe of Mulleitt, ohe, e 


"wie, © Cafiola, '* Ne iu nne, uw and is nearly the fame with ours. The Leaf is leſs than the 
| wh * | Oo00 4 lt 8 Breadth 


1 
” 
4 


3 


5 and ſometimes five or 


WT o& 


- AMA 
Breadth of two Fi The Greets of the lateſt: Ages \call'd 


eder what the Antients mou = TO The: barbarous 


Nut call'd it Berrago. 
From..what has — faid, it that partly Baccharis, 


F ER - 


under che Title of AN that is, The of Mary, 
which, be ſays, was alſo called Buchur Mariem, that is, Thy- 
miama Maria. This I would have to be underſtood of the 
Libanotis uſed in Garlands, which the Latins called Reſmarinus 
but Aviſens took it for the other, of which there are three 
Sorts ; and thy are miſtaben who com rehend theſe under the 
Appellation of Roſi but one Sort which 
goes by that Name, Lacey both ob Garlands and Suffumis 
gations, and was — 8 uſed by the Antients in Ointments. 

In an antient Dioſcerides, Baccharis is ſpelt the ſame, almoſt 
Letter for Letter in Arabic. | There is no mention of this, ſo far 
as I know, in Auiſens. But his Account of Almaru is taken 
partly from. this, and partly from the Libanotit, which, tis 
pretended, is the ſame with what is commonly called Sr. Jab 
Hort. But this latter is a Name impoſed on ſeveral Herbs in 


different Countries. The fupertlitions old Women, tis cer- 


tain, gather ſeveral Sorts, out of a teligious Motive, on St. 


95 n's Eve. 1 4 obſerves, that the Hyperican was called 
„Jebn Wort, by bis Coun the Germans. There is 
another Sort, which our Peaſants, call by that Name, and a 
third which i is honour'd by that Title in Fenice and the Fer- 


rr e. 
> A-DULCIS, a Plant thus diſtinguiſh d: 
Solanum ligne ſum Dulcamara, Offic. Solanum lignoſum, ſeu 
D Park. Theat. 350. Raii Hiſt. 1. 672. Synop. 3. 
265. Merc. Bot. 1. 69. Phyt. Brit. 115. yg | 1 
en 1 C. B. Pin. 167. Tourn. Inſt. 149. 
124. Boerh. Ind. A. 2: 67: Dill. Cat. Gill. $2. Rupp. 
A 55 35. Biixb. 306. 1 Ger. 279. Emac. 
 Dulcamara, feu Amara-dulczs, Mer. Pin. 34. Ghycy- 
Freed a Amara-dulcis, J. B. 2. 109. Chab. 114. T- 


AER. ET. Dale. 
It ſendeth forth woody, brittle, ſlender Stalks, two or thiee, 
Feet long, which twine themſelves 


about the adjacent Hedges or Shrubs, or otherwiſe lie flat on 


. the Ground. The Bark of the, young Sprays is green, but 


Tn of be r and the Sale jo gougher, and of a whitiſh: 


aſh Colour on the Outſide, but of a beautiful Green on the 
Fife. The Medulla, or Pith, is a fungous Subſtance. The 
Leaves ſtand alternately, reſemble thoſe of the Solanum Hor- 


| tenſe, are of a dark Green, and ſometimes furniſh'd with two 


Lobes or Auricles at their lower Part, and a Pedicle of about 


an Inch long. The Flowers grow in ſmall Umbellas, are fœ- 
tid, but fine enough to the Eye, being of a cceruleo-purple Co- 
lour, and ſometimes white, and divided into five narrow 


pointed Leaves, bending back outwards, in the Middle of 
which are yellow Chives yea 25% an Umbella, Theſe are ſue- 


' ceeded by foft flimy Berries, ſomewhat long in Shape, of a 


ſcarlet Colour when ripe, of an unpleaſant 'T aſte, and 1 full of 


mall, flat, whitiſh Kernels. It has a fibrous Root. 


Te delights in moiſt and watery Places, and therefore is often 


found about Pits and Ditches. - It flowers in Zune and 


| He RY ſays, that the green Dulcamara bruiſed, and apply'd 


in Form of a Cataplaſm, mitigates Pains in Womens Breaſts, 
mollifies their Hardneſs , and diſſolves grumous Milk in 


them. 


It is ſaid to provoke Vrine, and (9 be ſuccesfully Pate 


Wi the Dropſy. 


we Tate (according is Tragu's Receipt) a Pound of the Wood 


of this Plant, cut it into Pieces as bi * lay 
with at Draughts, and put them with a of White. 
N Wine into a new Pot, and ſtop it well 5 a Pot-lid, 
| Which has a ſmall Hole bor'd in the Middle of it, and 
- * paſte it all round with Water and Bran. Set the Fot over 
2 a flow Fire, FG ho gi of above 


| a third Part, . 


An ortivary Glab of thi Ii 


e in A Morning, an 
Hour before you riſe, and juft 4 


Ren going io bell is the 


Evening, purges off. the Fellow. undice, tho never ſo inve- rot 
7d .. 1 . 
„AMA Ar A, Name given by Geſuer 9 


3 manner, by Stool and Urine, 


: © The Jus of je drank dy ers nr and, 
ruiſes. by Falls or Blows, being eſteemed as in dif- GALA. See PoLYGALA. * 
ſolving concreted Blood . in the Viſcera, and 7 bedding, AMATORIA Febris, the ſame as Cao 
| the Parts that are hurt. It is held to be uſeful allo ; in opening Gale. baun 
Obſtructions of the Liver and Spken. Parkinſon writes, that Auron Veneficia,” the ame * 
Whenever be knew it preſcribed, it work'd with ſufficient ſee. - Caftellus. 44 5 peri © 
_ _ Violence. Aud Prevotizs gives the Decoction of the Wood *AMATORI Maſculi,. the the Obliquus wen 
FZR 09 9 gears wy. Bad 25. and Obliquus Inferior, , de e, 
ow of Bile. - | N. 
* AIATEQITL, Joe a run * 


R * 


elemeratis, Ocymoidis folio, 


Ms four Harifuls of the Leaves of N 
with four Ounces of Linſeed finely pulverized: Bald 


in Muſh Wine of Candy, or in H Fat, thy 
ſiſtence * a OR 3 apply R 1 0 


11 N „in the Space of one Ni ht, di 
mour as bi a4 Man's, Head, and healed inn th 
ſions of the Muſcles. Nati Hi. Plant. 
AMARANTHUS, a Plant thus diſtinguiſh : | 
 Amaranthus. flo amoris, Offic. Amaranthu; maximus 0 


120. Rall Hiſt. z. a01. Boer. Ind. A. 2. 97. Tom 


234 Amaranthus paniculd ſparſa, Ger. 254. 
anthus purpureus major, paniculis / ſis, der ker Pay 
Amaranthus paniculis procumbentibus, ſemine albs, nn 
Hiſt. * 7% 602. e ſe ade 
emine a B. 2. hab. FLOW 
F 
elichryſus, w ome call * 
Amarantus, cheeks, they make Garlands to adorn the 1; 
of the Gol, has. a green reeniſh- white, ſtrait, firm 8 Sul, 
narrow. Leaves, ſet at Diſtances, like thoſe. of Southern 
N Head of the Colour of Gold, a; round * 1 
3 of Flowers hanging downwards It grows ing 
e Places. 
: drank in Wine, is effeQtual ; in a Dylup, 
2 the | Bites of Se rpents, is good for the Sciatica and{ 
tures, and provokes the © Menſes, Drank in Mulſum, ity 
Concretions of Blood in the * or Bladder. Tel 
of half a Dram, taken hite-wine d:luted, o 
Catarrhs. It is alſo put - Ana Clothes, to * 
from the Moths. Dio 45 Lib. 4. Cap. 57. | 
Pliny, eating of the Combat between Nature and 
in point of Colours, ſays," we are fairly outdone by the 
rantus : This, ſays he, is rather a purple Spike tian a N 
and has no Smell. What is to be admir'd in it is, thati 


to be cropt, and fort fairer, and with more 
It bloſſoms in Auel. and En till 1 3 and, 


ſtrange » yt it is cropt, and all the Flowers f lien off i 
water'd, it ſprings afreſh, and bears Flowers for Vine 
lands. Its Nang is well expreſs' d in its Name, A 

(rom « Neg. and wapaire, to wither]; for it never i 


lin. Lib. 21. Cap. 8. 
The Amaranthus, or Floramour, grows to be tire g 


Feet high, with big chanell'd Stalks f pread into ſeveral Ba 
bearing pretty large broad Leaves, — in a long N 
a light, green Colour,, and frequently a little reddiſh: 
Tops of the Stalks grow long Spikes of deep, red, ff 
Flowers, downwards, — if gather d i 
keep their Wo a long while ; ; among theſe Floves| 
the Seed, ſmall, round, and ſomewhat Aattiſh, of at 
white Colour, and ver, ing. It is ſown in Gardah 
flowers in July and Auguſt, periſhing in the Wit, 
Flowers only 2 2 Pr — ai 
They are coolin moderately reltzin 
from their Colour are ſappor'd to be to ſtop bis 
7 of all kinds, in any Part of the Body. 2 
. is cultivated in. Gardens, and flowers in og 
It is mollifying and agglutinating, but it is not mud 
uſe of in Medicine.  Lemery de Drogues. 
AMARANTOIDES, . Globe Amaranthus, or b 
Flower, called by the French I, Immortal. It is den 
en Andrant bus, and 4%, Form or Shape, 
e lychnoigis folio, capitulis 75 . 
Amarantho affinis, altera Pecicys ky e fore forth 


Cent. 1. 110. Amarantho affmis, i Or 
„A. 1. 85. pl 


A folio, flore ex raue vialaces, "i 
ra 


\The Flowers are bl, and cut into four Ser 
are collected into ama Heads ; Go i he bes 
is produced a ſingle Flower. The O in the 
Flower. becomes a roundiſh crooked. Se: „ which $0 


a thin Pellicule or Skin. a 
re are at preſent. four or five Varietics of 


none uſed, as I can ſind, in Phyſic. berge, 


ITbe two beſt Sorts were original 


Indies, the reſt we have received. from Bur 


F 


; +. lebt. and not unlike that of che Fig-tree. 
Siber * of the Lemon-tree, but are hai and 
pres re ar pointed. Its Fruit are as large as Pontie 
error into Bie Grains of the ſame Shape and Nature 

divid Fix. It grows in warm Countries, ſuch as 
hoſe of 3 "5... of the Bark of its Roots is of conſider- 


| * 7 Diſorders. Its Leaves are only uſeful, 


evewc!s, is an Impediment of Viſion 
Laune, "out any manifeſt Fault in the Eye, can 
at all. It is uſually cald a Gutta Serena, 
ius de Meth. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. WAS Ie 
| Yves, the amo French Oculiſt, diſtinguiſbes the 
toy Lotta the Perfect and imperfect. 
The perfect Gur rA SERENA. 


Diſeaſe, call d Gutta Serena, is 3 total Blindneſs, pro- 
g from a Palſy in the principal Parts of the immediate 


< the Sight is entirely loſt; And in the ſecond, .of that 
Ich part of it remains. | | —_ 


tc. ' 
s Diſeaſe depends on other Cauſes, as when ſome other 
ur is filtrated into the Nerves, or by lodging on them 
a Compreſſion, which hinders their Action; fo that, 
theſe Nerves be obſtructed or compreſled, either by 
pus, or Phlegm, all theſe different Matters may pro- 
Gutta Serena. If the Blood becomes too faline, it gra- 
cauſes this Diſeaſe by its Saltneſs, which decays and 
the principal Organs of Viſion; and, if the Compariſon 
almitted, as falted Meat grows dry. By this means 
tht entirely periſnes. 2 2 e 
often ſee a Gutta Serena ſucceed acute Fevers, when 
umour that cauſed them is removed to the Viſual 
2 violent-Fever, which has too much rarefy'd the 
in the Veſſels adjacent to theſe Nerves, ſometimes pro- 
te ſame Effect; when a Venereal Humour is diſcharged 
Viſull Nerves, cauſing violent Pains, and the want of 
a Gutta Serena often follows. ny 
Diſeaſe commonly begins with violent Pains in the 
and as they decreaſe, the Diſeaſe increaſes. Several 
* however, have been ſtruck blind at once, without any 
eſtring® * Pain; in others, the Pains accompany*d the Diſeaſe, 
* Rrengthened gradually, and their Sight diminiſhed daily, 
men it totally periſhed, es 
a 2 Guta Serena comes without Pain, and one Eye 
attacked, nothing can be perceived by looking at 
Js, whilſt they are open; but if the well Eye be ſhut, 
If obſerve the Pupil of the diſtempered Eye dilate itſelf, 
oled to the Light, and it will remain in that State, till 
| Eye be opened again; then the Pupil of the diſeaſed 
* tel, in like manner as that of the good Eye, 
1 the diltempered Eye borrows its Motion. By this 
125 8 xe aſſured there is no Sight in the diſtempered 
ab dien is peculiar to this Diſeaſe, and cannot be 
nat ucoma, in which the Pupil continues alwa 
likewiſe another Species of Gutta Serena, in 


is 
th p * 
un 8 always contracted, whether the good Eye be 


yo of a Gutta Serena are viſible ; for from the In- 
a Eyes, we may fee whether the Pupil be dilated 


meMuſcles of the Body are called Antagoniſts, becauſe 
de dete Motions, ſuch as Flexion, Extenſion, 
he (ory, manner, amongſt the Motary Fibres of the 
if Te to dilate it, whilſt others contract it z there- 
wich N Serena the Pupil remains dilated, the 


in both theſe Caſes. r 
Keren has been hitherto deemed incurable. I can, 
uce many Experiments to the co . 


7 


for the moſt 

creed, Part, obſerved that'Species to be in e 
h te cute Fever, when its producive Humour 
but " 6 


- 


7 — 7. 
AMA 


manner. I have hitherto obſerved this Misfortune happen to 


all thoſe, whoſe Gutta Serena began by a light Inflammation, 


attended with violent Pains in their Head on the Side of the 
diſorder'd Eye. This Obſervation has induced me to think, 


though I never dare attempt it, that by extirpating the decayed 
Eye, one might prevent the good Eye from lin into. the 
fare Misfortune. It would be a great Comfort to the Patient 


to have his other Eye preſerved from the Diſcharge of this 


deſtruftive Humour, which for the moſt part happens a Year 
or two after the Loſs of the firſt Eye. a tt A 
I have cured. ſeveral of a Gutta Serena, when they were 


committed to my Care, in the Beginning. My Method is to 


bleed them in the Arm, in the Foot, and in the Neck, in 


Proportion to their Repletion; aſterwards I preſcribe them an 
3 to be taken once or twice in the Interval of two 

All Remedies for a Palſy are likewiſe good in this Diſeaſe, 
A Seaton or Bliſtering- plaſter may be laid to the back Part of 
the Neck. I find the Cauſtic too flow in its Operation, and 
the producive Humour of the Gutta Serena has Time to 
thicken, and thus the Diſeaſe becomes incurable. 
Twelve Years fince, a Country Curate, of the Dioceſe of 
Paris, came to conſult me, a few Days after he had. been 
attacked with a Gutta Serena in one Eye. T gave him a Vo- 
mit the firſt Day, the next Day he was let Blood in the Neck; 
two Days after he took a ſecond Vomit, upon which his Sight 
began to return, and was gradually reſtored by holding his Eye 
over: the Steam of hot Spirit of Wine. 


* 


Beſides the Gutta Serena, of which we have now treated, 
there is another ſort. It generally attacks Maids that are not 
regular, or Women with Child; and Men are likewiſe ſubject 
to it, through a Suppreflion of the 'Hemorrhoidal Flux. Some 
Authors aſcribe the Cauſe of this Diſeaſe to an exceſſive Diften- 
tion of the vitreous Humour; and in, order to prove: their 
Aſſertion, they pretend the Globe of the diſeas'd Eye is bigger 
than it ſhould naturally be. I have tried all Means poſſible to 
diſcover, whether the Cauſe of this Diſeaſe was owing tu the 
pretended Increaſe of Size in the faid Humour; but I could 
never perceive the leaſt Difference from its natural State. 

I judge this Diſeaſe proceeds from ſome Humour that is 


thrown upon the Viſual Nerves, by which they are compreſſed, 


The Symptoms ſeem to ftrengthen my Opinion; for the Pati- 
ents feel a Heavineſs, attended with Pain more or leſs acute, in 
the back Part of the Globe of the Eye. This ſhews the Optic 
Nerves ſuffer by ſome Humour which is ſettled upon 'them, 
before they enter into the Eye: ' Beſides, this Species of Gutta 
Serena is more frequently cured. than the preceding; for, 
without Doubt, it proceeds from a ſimple Compreflion of the 
Nerves, and not from the exceſſive Size, of the vitreous Hu- 
mour. | | SE RAS,” . 8 
Remedies for this Species of Gutta Serena are, Bleeding in 
the Foot, and theſe Medicines that provoke the Menſes in Wo- 
men, and the Hemorrhoidal Flux in Men, To make a Deri- 
vation of the Humour from the Eyes, Wood-lice, Eye-bright, 
_ in Subftance or Infuſion, and Viper-broths, will be of 
TVICE, a | 
We find Infants are not exempted from this Diſeaſe, fince 
ſome. are born blind. At firſt, their Blindneſs does not appear; 
but as they grow up, it is perceived. I have cured ſevera 
with an Ophthalmic Water. Some of theſe Children, at the 
Age of two Years, had no apparent Signs of Sight. It is 
to be obſerved, the Pupil of. theſe Children, though. it has 
no Movement, is no more dilated than in its natural State; 
which Obſervation ſnews this Diſeaſe is only a Numbneſs, or 
Weakneſs, in the principal Parts of the Organ of Viſion.  -* 


Of the imper feet GUTTA SERENA, 4 * oo 

I call a Gutta Serena imperfect, when the Patients continue 
to ſee but imperfectly. It: has different Degrees, according to 
the Number of Fibres which are attacked by the Palſy. ' Some- 
times It is only a fort of Numhneſs in theſe Fibres 3 ſometimes 
only half an Objet is ſeen, whilſt the other half is not per- 


_ ceived, becauſe only half the Eye can ſee, the other half by 115 


paralytic. You may eaſily find out the Degree of this 


eaſe, by deſiring the Patient to ſhut his good Eye, and look 
into a Book with his other Eye; for then he ſees only a cer- 
tain Part of the Page, whereas he cah ſee the whole Page with 
his well Eye. * K . 7 5 


Sometimes the Fibres are quite emerg d in the Humour 


which cauſes the Palſy; then the Patients can only perceive 
the Light, but not diſti 


omen deprived of their Sight for the Space of half au Hour, 


an Hour, and ſometimes for two or three Days. This laſt . 


Caſe is incident to Women, in their Delivery. 


Tunis Diſeaſe has che ſame Cauſes with the perfect Gutta 
Serena, that Species which proceeds from oy pa re ; 


but the Humour is in lefs' Qu GW. for wich * 


— . E 9 


is not ſo much in ed. N 
| 0 I have 


iſtinguiſh Objects. This Diſeaſe is often 
1 by what we call Vapours, I haye frequently ſeen 
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3 I tave foen Pease Aided with this Dilcaſe, from the Uſe 


of x Pomatum that had repelled a_Tetter- which was ſpread 
„ 
Apetitive Broths, and Sudorifics, Which expelled the Letter: 
en r Diet” Grom a Gald thay 
Tis Sis of a HART Cot Rave are ably ln 
— The Signs of an impe tta Serena are eaſily | 
By hc $7. the Eye, whether the Pupil be dilated or con- 
tracted,” the of Sight may be ſoon learned ; ſor in either 
of theſe Cafes, if the Iris has one Quarter of its Movement, 
t the Sight remains ; if it has half its 
Mavement, half of the Sight remains. rns 
In the Cure of this Diſeaſe, after the general Remedies, and 
theſe preſcribed in the Gutta Serena,  Viper-broths, or 
the hot mineral Waters, ſhould be drank, if the Diſeaſe ſeems 
to proceed from a viſcous thick Humour; but if it is produced 
a ſharp thin Humour, the cold mineral Waters are to be 
Let the Eye be held over the Steam of hot Spirit of Wine, 
of Coffee; 'the Steam muſt paſs thro* a Funnel, This muſt 
twice or thrice a Day- _ GA eren 

I have cured ſeveral Perſans afflicted with this Diſeaſe, by 


I: 


the Uſe of theſe Remedies, I ſhall only relate one Experiment, 
on account” of its Singulazity.; Eleven or twelve Years ago, 


ms came. to Paris to conſult me. I 


perteived one of his Eyes was feized with an imperfeQ Pally ; 


was a Dilatation of the Pupil, which had but a Quarter of 
its contracting Movement. I was much ſurpriſed hen 
he told me, if he looked into a Book, his well Eye being ſhut, 
- ne Foul — the Lr 8 of * Salad bw. 
Ar fert, 13 - kim to be fac; but in o to 
be arishied uf the Truth, 2 bim to cloſe his well Eye, 
and to look into a Book ; then I aſked him, What he could 
fee in the Page? He anſwered me, That he perceived the Lines 
like black Strokes, without diſtinguiſhing the Letters; and 
that, in the Middle, he faw the Repreſentation of his Eye. I 
aſked him, when he aſſured me he ſaw his Eye, of what Co- 
Jour was the Iris, and the Diſpoſition of certain Rays which 
croſs it? He anſwered me ſo juſtly, and deſcribed them ſo 
accurately, that I could not ſee them better myſelf in his Eye. 
This young Canon was cured in thirty Days, by the Uſe. of 
Purges, 18 and ſpirituots Applications to his Eye. 
He faw to perfect „ and was rid of the falſe Image 
Feen. 284 wits 
Mt. Petit, of the Academy of Sciences, aſſured me, that he 
2 No be be are St. Tes. 7 9 
* Amauroſis, aufe, in Hippocrates, does not 
0 fignify what we call a Gutta Serena, but only a Dimneſ 
of Sipht, or temporary Loſs of it. Thus, in his firſt Book of 
- Prognoſtics, be mentions Dimneſs of Sight (5parery apaigens) 
amongſt the Signs of approaching Convulſions. And in this 
—_ Py to be taken in the above-mentioned Au- 
e has been faid on the Subject of the Amauroſis, it 


be ö 
| pil appears larger, 


. 
= * : 
+ WY 
*. 
N ® 
- * 
8 4 = 


proper” to 80d. the Sentiments of Hefes, 


. - That fort of Blindneſs which the Greeks -call ah,, and 
the Latins a GUTT A SERENA, is a terrible Diſorder. It is 


into; the pong which occaſions a Loſs of Sight; the 


40. . 


ſected; for if; in this Caſe, you look at the outer Part of the 


5 
Eye, it appears found and entire; nor is there any DefeR to 
md <aher — > th 


wiſe yp be | 
Light ſtrike upon it: But notwithſtanding all this, the Faculty 


iſeaſe is theryfore * ent from r, in which 
jent imagines hi in a gyratory Motion, and conſe- 
TE EDIT Ents 
ite int impai d diminiſhed, and that 
ot always. The Guitta . is alſo different from 2 Cata- 
at ; for, in this latter, the Cryſtalline Humcur apprars to be 
the Pupil, when expoſed to a free Light, is con- 
baz in dark Places dilated ; whereas in a Gatia Serena, 
Cryitalline Humour appears pellucid thro? the Pupil; and 

| Fe 1 2 light or in a dark Place, is neither 
| e Ard d 1 
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this\Diſcale-always the ſume; 
the Patient ſuddenly and unerpectedly, 


1 
ip 
: 


* 


ſuch'as a Fall from any high Flac, or ſevere 


_ demonſtrated, by diſſecting ſuch People as, during th 


near their Conjunction. Platerus found a globular I 


Structure of the Eye, that after this, by another i 


_ dilated, by reaſon of the Relation of 


Gi rally the Cafe when it proceeds from violent and 
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Blows an the Head; Inflances of which may be hom 
danus, Cent. * 00. 8. and in Amatus 22 44 
0%. 64. At other times the Sight is gradual 5 


generally; the Fate of old People, who are ric 


.miplegia, of Palſy, and of ſuch as have the Mig, "ll 
pat ek rb Conſtitutions. On —— , 


eaſe is accompanied with  Head-aches, Vertigo Ba 
Noiſe, and Singing of the Ears: And at other tine 
theſe Symptoms, and only afflict {pl 


which ſeizing the Patient ſuddenly, and laſting for me 
off, of its on. Accord; but ite Returns ar 6, 

his is often the Caſe with hypochondriac and hyſtricp 
and with Women in Labour. The Gutta Serend i hit 
Perfect and Inper fact; in the former, not only the Sy 
every the leaſt Remains of Perception of Light, is 4 
in the latter, Light can be diſtinguiſhed from Drin 
this Clafs' ſeems to belong the Viſus dimidiatus, win i 
tient ſees only half the Object; a particular Species df 
deſcribed by Chr. Sigiſm. Molſfus, (in a Diſſertation, & 
reſi imperfetta, 1709. Trajecti where the Patient col 
ſee the Feet, and under Part of the Trunk of a Maut k 


| 


As, in a Gutta Serena, the external Parts of the Eye 

free from all manner of Fault, we may reaſonably oy 
that the Cauſe of the Diſorder is to be ſought for in tel 
Nerve, rather than in the Eye itſelf; and this nur K 


had been blind in this manner; for, upon accurate Ob 
we find, chat their Optic Nerves were eicher too muy 


O5. 3. and 4.) ; or ſurrounded and compreſſed by Bloody 
vaſated from the Brain, as hath been obſerved by f 
— Hift. 4. or incompaſſed by a hard Tumou, id 
Bonetus, Lib. 1. Set. 18. Obſ. 1. takes Notice of, abou 
Origin, Pawius, Obſervat. Anatom. 2. obſerved 1 | 
full of a watery Humour upon the above-mentionel 
near the Optic Nerves of a dead Perſon, who, when: 
857 8. under a Gutta Serena ; and Bonetws, Lib. 1, U 

/. 5. found the carotid Artery turgid with Blood, 1 
Place where it enters the Orbit of the Eye, ; 


V. 


Almoſt all the Authors, who have wrote upon tis N 
have judged the Gutta Serena to proceed from the Optch 
being obſtructed n whereby the (mal 
of which the Nerve is formed, being rendered imperi 
free Afflux of the nervous Fluid to the Retina, was, of 
either checked, or entirely "intercepted ; but tis 10 
roved by Anatomiſts, that Nerves conſiſt of ſmall Tl 
ipes, thro? which their contained Fluids circulate; 
a thick and tenacious Lymph, but a Fluid, the mot ff 
all others, and. leaſt likely to late, circulated in 
Brain and Medulla oblangata. That an Obſtruchm 
Nerves ſhould ariſe from this Cauſe, is by no meats ® 
and much leſs can we ſuppoſe, that an Obſtruction of f 
Nerves ſhould happen from any Matter conveyed to th 
the Brain; In all Caſes of this Nature, there muſt bel 
a Compreſſion of the Optic Nerves as to prevent al nn 
nervous Fluid into them, and by that means induce 25 
Hence it follows, that the immediate Cauſe of 260, 
is a Paralyſis of the Optic Nerves. *Tis now evidenh8 
Structure of the Eye, that the Optic Nerve, as foul 
entered the bony Orbit of the Eye, together wil io 
ſteum, which lines its inner Side, and has diſpoſed of 9 
nal Covering, which it receives from the Dura Main, 
Formation of the Tunica Gornea ; I ſay, tis video 


or ing, which it receives from the Pi 
the Tania Lua, the Proceſſus Ciliares, and Tu 
and that its medu Subſtance conſtitutes that 0 
pous Coat called the Retina, Beſides, tis wel Fond 
——— u ee , * q 
thro”! the Optic Nerve to the common Senſory, Vn" 
means, the Ideas of Sight, or Viſion, are 2 br 
equally plain, that; in order to perceive 4" 
certain Tenſion of the nervous Parts is neceſlar5 | | 
Gon confifts in a due Influx of the nervous Flu or 
a Gutta Serena, there is a Paralyſis: of ther 170 
conſequently of the Retina, the Uvea, m ng . 
hence it muſt ſollow, that theſe Parts are neu og 
tranſmit the Rays of Light, but the Pupil 4997. 


Nor is there, in this Caſe, any other Fault f 

the Eye, fince the Motion of the Humour, ' © ui 

cles, which ſerve to. move the E is regula at 

which.niay.be- owing to chi additional Rea 
: / 


*. 1 
— 2, 
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| ing the Juices, take their Origins not 
1 n . from other Nerves, that are not 


Us 


VI. 


| e which, by compreſling the Optic Nerves, 
het — reſides —— about their Origin, that 
1 along which they run, or about thoſe Parts 
Ives. which enter the Orbits of the Eyes : The Cauſe 
4 Jed in the Optic Nerve itſelf, and that too in 
t up in the very Middle of it ; the Reali- 


* fſels, not only our later Anatomiſts; but even 
_ TA de Cicut. aquat. p. 127. N have demon- 
5 y 


; nant Blood, they preſs upon and diſtend the 
** of the Nerves ; and, at the ſame time, hinder 


| mph thro” the Veſſels which ſurround the 
; Mas hc 85 be the Cauſe of a periodical Gutta 
which ceaſes upon the Removal of the Stagnation of the 
It is, beſides, very probable, that, in a ſpurious Amau- 
Serum lodging itſelf within the Coats of the Eye, eſpe- 
thin the Tunica Cornea, is to be looked on as the Cauſe; 
\ Caſe, the Afflux of the nervous Fluid being too flow, 
Quantity of it only enters, which leaves no more of the 
of Seeing, than is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh Light from 


VII. 


the Diſeaſe now under Conſideration may afflict Per- 
al Ages, and of every Sex, when violent external Cauſes 
to its Production; ſuch as Blows on the Head, Con- 
of the Brain, or any other Accident, that may occaſion 
ation of the Humours about the Optic Nerves ; yet 
ariſes from internal Cauſes, it generally falls to the fas 
ethoric, the Phlegmatic, the Cachectic, and the Old, 
ofe who have a weak Head, and a frailSyſtem of Nerves, 
bro! preceding Exceiſes of Paſſion, long Grief, anxious 
bo much Watching and Application, unſeaſonable Stu- 
eading ſmall Print in a full Light, frequent Debauches ; 
fine, by being long expoſed to the Cold, or labouring 
the Misfortune of an hereditary Weakneſs. This Diſ- 
es with the other Diſorders of the Brain, in this Cir- 
Ice, that it is founded on the Want of a due Tone and 
the Parts of the Brain itſelf. 


VIII. 


conſider the ſecondary and more temote Cauſes of a 
na, they may be properly enough reduced to Reple- 
| Inanition, To the Claſs of Repletioh belongs that 
ſerena, which takes its Riſe only from a Stagnation of 
more or leſs thick in thoſe Nerves of the Brain which 
bouous to the Optic Nerve. This Species of the Diſ- 
not only ſometimes tranſitory and periodical, but even 
a Cure, when it happens not to be of a long ſtanding. 
dre of the Diſeaſe is incident, Fir, to thoſe who are 
| pethoric Habit of Body, upon their uſing too violent 
B, Baths that are too warm, or giving way to immo- 
ralorts of Anger: A Cas of this Kind is to be 
n Conſult, Med. Seft. Caſe 42. Secondly, to Women 

en, either in the Birth itſelf, and then it is occa- 

1 the violent Conſtrictions of the lower Bell „ throw- 
. up to the Head with uncommon N or 
ihr if it has been difficult, and eſpecially if there has 
Vefect in the Lochial Evacuations : be in 
5 Obſ. 568. mentions a Caſe of this Kind, which, 
"= lon cured by Bleeding: It is likewiſe to be ob- 
the Hemicrania, or Megrim, which ſucceeds Child- 
uently terminates in Blindneſs. Thirdly, to 
labour under a Suppreſſion of their Menſtrual 


10 


. Med. Sec. Caſ. 44. Pechlinus alſo, 


; her 5 2 Head- ach, every Month afflicted a Patient 
1d cu "I under hypochondriacal or hyſterical Diſorders; and 


whe oo 1 racked with violent Spaſms of the lower Belly, 
wid kikable Cas un are forced up to the Head: Hence is 
al U 175 ed is related of a Gutta Serena, which 


ly, which Colic, accompanied with a Conſtipation 
1 cured by a Qyſter, the Gutta Serena 


3 : | IX, 
a Cute, beds 
| 3 ena, which ariſes only from a Stagnation 
ſeizes well ſo, on the other hand, if it continues 


Body, by 1 atic. Patients, or ſuch as are of a bad 


1 alen the D 


er or any clay” Diſorder ; a Cafe of which kind 1 
t 
000 24. makes mention of a Gutta Serena, which, in 


enſtrual Diſcharges defective. Fourthly, to thoſe 


ting fall its ſerous Part, as a Load, on the 
| teaſe long, and very often incurable : 


AMA 


It is therefore no unprecedented Thing, that a Gutta Serena 
ſhould ariſe from a Purple Fever, the [tch, Ulcers, or Achors, 
ſtruck back into the Maſs of Blood (vide Act. Berol. Dec. 2. 
Vol. 6. P. 28.) ; nor is it ſurpriſing, that Children who are weak- 
ly, or abound with Humours, ſhould be ſubje& to it; eſpecially 
in Caſes where the Meaſles have not come out well ; or where 
the Inteſtines abound with Worms. A Gutta Serena alſo hap- 
pens after acute Diſeaſes, malignant Fevers, the Small-pox, or a 
Phrenitis, the Humours falling, by Tranſlation, upon the Optic 
Nerves. Sometimes Perſons of a plethoric, or of a bad Habit 
of Body, become blind by ftrohg Purges or Vomits (as Gulden- 
Blec, L. 1. Epift. 20. P. 498. has obſerved) : But Mercurials, 
unſkilfully adminiſtered to Bodies abounding with impure Juices, 
do, of al other Medicines, contribute the moſt effectually to 
the bringing on this Diſorder, by occaſioning an obſtinate Stag- 
nation of the Lymph, 
X. 

Theſe Cauſes belong to the Claſs of Repletion ; but under 
the Title Inanition, are comprehended all exceſſive and immo- 
derate Profuſions or Diſſipations of the vital Juices, which, as 
Experience teaches us, are frequently ſucceeded by a Gutia Se- 
rena, which more eſpecially comes on after great Hemorrhages ; 
and a Blindneſs has been particularly obferved to follow a plen- 
tiful-Vomiting of Blood, too great a Quantity taken away by 
Bleeding from a Woman with Child, and after taking a hogs 
Quantity from the Vein of the Forehead ( Bonetus, Lib. 1. Sect. 
18. Ob}. 2. . ); for while the vital Humour is drawing 
away, the Veſſels, which are diſtributed thro* the Brain, col- 
lapſe, the Secretion of the nervous Fluid is diminiſhed, and 
thence ariſe Vertigos, Gutta Serenas, Faintings, and other 
Calamities : But what deſerves our principal Attention, is, the 
remarkable Conſent which, in this Caſe, is found betwixt the 
Eyes and the genital Parts; fince we obſerve, that Blindneſs is 
frequently the Reſult of immoderate and ill-timed Embraces, 
of which Circumſtance I have made frequent Mention, and re- 
lated a Caſe of this Nature, Conſ. Med. Cent. 2. Se. 3. on I04. 
For the lymphatic ſeminal Fluid is much of the ſame Nature 
and Quality with that which is ſecreted in the Brain, and 
diſtributed through the Nerves ; for which Reaſon the more 
liberal and copious the Excretion of the former is, the more 
ſcanty and deficient the Secretion of the latter muſt be: Hence 
the Want of a due Tone in the nervous Parts, Weakneſs of 
Sight, and even Blindneſs itſelf, uſually follow. 


XI. 


The Gutta Serena is a very terrible and a very obſtinate Dif- 
order; and *tis particularly to be obſerved, that if it is a perfect 


and inveterate one, or ſeizes old and worn- out Subjects, it is 


ſo far from admitting of a Cure, that the moſt terrible Train of 
apoplectic and paralytic Diſorders N r This 
Diſtemper, on the other hand, when of a ſhort ſtanding, when 


imperfect, or when its Cauſe is only ſeated in the Coats of the 


Eye, ſometimes admits of a Cure, eſpecially in young and robuſt 
Patients. That Kind of Gutta Serena alſo, which is periodi- 
cal, and the Effect of a Stagnation of the Blood, yields to 
Medicines, and may be cured ; but that Species of the Diſeaſe 
which is accompanied with paralytic Diſorders, or other Diſ- 
tempers of the Head, e portends a Danger that can 
ſcarce be ſurmounted or avoided. 


The CURE. 
I. . 


The Cure of the Gutta Serena is very hard and difficult ; 
for this Reaſon, that the Force and Energy. of Medicines can 
have but little Influence upon thoſe Parts which lie, as it were, 
remote, and hid within the Bones of the Skull : But this Cir- 
cumſtance ſhould not diſcourage the Phyſician from trying the 
Extent of his Art, and attempting the Cure by a Method 
accommodated and adapted to the Cauſes of the Diſorder : 
This he may do by purſuing theſe two Intentions, that of diſ- 
cufling the ſtagnant Humours, which compreſs the Nerves ; 
and that of ſtrengthening and invigorating the Parts affected. 


II. 


For obtaining the former, which is indeed the more difficult 
of theſe Intentions, generous, and what we call Herculear 
Medicines, are to be called in to our Aſſiſtance. Thus, if a 


ſerous Humour, poured in upon the Brain, ſhould happen to 
ſtagnate there, which is commonly the Caſe with Patients that 


are phlegmatic, cachectic, of bad Habits, or who have had 


Puſtles firuck back into their Blood, and eſpecially if the Diſ- 
order be of a ſhort Date, great Good-may be expected from the 


Aual Cautery applied to the back Parts of the Head, os the 
Nape of the * 7 in lieu of which a Seton may alſo be ſub- 


Rituted, Theſe Remedies operate in a two-fold Manner; 
that is, partly by exciting Pain, for thus they communicate 2 


tremulous and vibratory tion to the minuteſt Fibres of the 
Brain; and partly by promoting the Afflux of the Humours to 
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tients, eſpecially when u 
are two, which have the Advantage of all others, that Sulphur 
of Antimony corrected in the Manner ordered by me, and Cin- 


be applied to the Eyes; or the Steam of the 
tioned in the preceding Paragraph, may be admitted into them. 
But, of all other Medicines, my Balſamum Vitæ is the moſt 
- powerful, when Part of it is rubbed on the Temples, and Part 
of it dropt upon Sugar, and ſwallowed down; for, by uſing, it 


drained not only of its too great 


which purpoſe Bleeding, mild Laxatives, and 


AMA 


the Parts-where the Wound is made, to which 2 generally : 


drain, they draw off the ſtagnated Juices from the Brain, and 
Parts affected: And, indeed, if, in this Caſe, any Relief is to 
be expected, it is rather to be looked for from theſe” Remedies, 
than from Veſicatories and Fontanels. 


g III . 


But if this Malady takes its Riſe from a Stagnation of the 
Blood, 'which is the Caſe with Perſons of plethoric Habits, of 
florid and ruddy Complexions, of full and ſtrong Pulſes, and 
of thoſe who have any habitual Excretions of Blood retained ; 
I fay, in theſe Caſes, we are to beware of the afore- mentioned 
Remedies, and muſt rather begin the Cure by Bleeding. In this 
Intention, it is very proper to take Blood from the Feet; but 
tis ſtill more uſeful and advantageous to open the Veins of the 
Forehead, and the temporal Arteries ; and, indeed, Nature her- 
ſelf ſeems to have pointed out this Method of Cure; for Exam- 
ples have ſufficiently proved to us, that blind Perſons, who have 
received Wounds. in the Forehead, which were followed by 
plentiful Hemorrhages, have, by that very Means, recovered 
the Uſe of their Sight. Leeches may alſo be uſed at proper 
Seaſons, and even applied to the Anus, in caſe an hemorrhoidal 
Flux is ſtopt. If an Hemorrhage from the Noſe ſhould be 
ſuppreſſed, a Probe may be thruſt up them, in order to bring it 
on again, that ſo a ſpeedy and efficacious Vent may be given to 
the Blood. ty 


In a Entta Serena, as well as all other Diſorders of the Eyes, 
it is of ſingular Uſe to keep the Belly looſe, that fo the ſtagnat- 
ing Humour in the Head may be drawn downwards : For this 
Purpoſe, the Medicines to be uſed ſhould not be ſtrong and 
violent Purgatives, but mild and gentle Laxatives, in Con- 
junction with Corroboratives, of which Kind are the Balſamico- 
cephalic Pills. My balfamic Pills may likewiſe prove uſeful, if 
made up with Mercurius Dulcis, and the Extractum Panchyma- 

gum of Crollius. Nor are pretty ſharp Clyſters to be deſpiſed 
in this Caſe; nay, their Efficacy is very conſiderable, if Coſ- 
tiveneſs of the lower Belly ſhould happen to accompany the 
Diſeaſe. 
V. 


When the Diſorder is very inveterate, and founded on an 
obſtinate Stagnation of the Lymph in thoſe Veſſels which ſur- 


round the Optic Nerves, then, after the Uſe of the Medicines 


already propoſed, our * CT are placed in ſtrong Diſcu- 
internally; of which Kind there 


nabar ; of theſe two the following Powder may be made : 


Take of native Cinnabar prepar&d, of Crabs-eyes, of pre- 
pared Amber, each two Drams ; of the volatile Salt of 
Amber, and of Hartſhorn, each ten Grains: Mix them 
up into a Powder, which divide into twelve Parts; to each 
of which, three or four Grains of the Sulphur of Anti- 
mony may be added. This Powder is to be taken ever 
Evening, and next Morning an Infuſion of Balm, F 1 
ſeed, and Valerian- root, is to be drank ; and if the Diſ- 
temper will not yield to theſe Medicines, we are to have 
recourſe to a gentle Salivaticn, by which I have known 
ſome cured of an Amauroſis. 


VI. 


Along with the above-mentioned Remedies, external Diſcu- 
tients, nervous and balſamic Medicines, are to be uſed :- Of 
this kind Sternutatories have a remarkably diſcutient Quality, 
and eſpecially volatile Sal Ammoniac dried, and incorporated 
with Oil of Sage, Oil of Marjoram, and Balſam of Peru, 
ſnuffed up the Noſe ; or, which is ſtill more effectual, Extract 


of 'Guaiacum Wood, in the Form of Reſin, which remains 
after an Evaporation of the DecoQtion of that Wood, and was 


diſcovered by myſelf. Two or three Grains of this, taken up 
the Noſe, excite a Sneezing, and powerfully draw the Phlegm 
from all Parts of the Head. A. Bag likewiſe, ſtuffed with Vale- 
rian-root, Fennel-ſeed, and 8 and beſprinkled with 
the Water called, by the French, L' Eau 4 ode, may 


u ion, men- 


in this manner, I have often carried off this Sort of Blindneſs, 
which. has not been of a long ſtanding, | 


©. PRACTICAL Cauvrroxs. | 
Before Cauteries: and Setons be uſed, the Body mall. be 
tity of 


* 


Humour, but alſo of their Impurities; and = firſt Organs of 
Digeſtion muſt be cleared of all manner of Impurities: For 
Medicines that 


ably and advantageouſly attempted by Hunger and A 


_ gently, but at the ſame time effectually, purged. Ii 


Body to a ſudden Cold, after he had been over 


PPS, 
le therefore had recourſe to various Rem 
Fontanels, Collyriums, and Purgatives, but an 


but he alſo perceived Sparks and Atoms dancing be 


quent Exerciſe of the Mind, and much Ws, 


This Indiſpoſition deſerves the Name its dent! 


dilute and cleanſe the Blood, are previouſly to be uſed 

ſame Caution ought to be uſed with regard to Stern 
for if they ſhould be adminiſtered before the Body mi 
ſufficiently purged, they would occaſion a violent ; 
Humours to the Head ; but when the Body is dul Al 


they are of ſingular Advantage in the Beginnings of Fd 5 


II. 


Of corroborating Medicines, which are, at the ſane 
poſſeſt of a diſcutient Quality, my Balſamun Vitæ ; 
the moſt efficacious againſt a Gutta Serena, eſpecially 15 
ceeds from the falling of a ſerous Humour upon te 
Nerves of phl tc Prins; in which Caſe, I haz 
this Balſam applied, upon Linen Cloths, to the Head wi 
head, about the Beginning of the Diſeaſe, entirely ty J 
the Blindneſs. But greater Caution is to be uſed in Bu 
of Blood, where the great Quantity and Congeſtion of 
has brought on the Diſorder ; for, in that Caſe, Teng 
and ſuch Medicines as not only diminiſh the Mak gf 
but likewiſe check the Ragidity of its Motion, # 
proper. a | 


III. 


As to the Uſe of external Applications, every one 
that they are plainly of no Moment, in a true and im 
Amaurotis, becauſe their Virtues cannot reach the Pang 
ed; but when the Fault is not in the Optic Nerve iti 
rather in the Eye, and its Humours, or other Parts, thay 
Applications are of conſiderable Importance; the chef di 
are, either a Fomentation of the Decoction of Vabeg 
Cubebs, and Fennel-ſeed, made with Water and Wa 
conveyed into the Eyes, by means of a Funnel for tut 
or Cataplaſms made after the following manner : 


Take of the Roots of Angelica, of Maſter- wort, al 
rian, each two Ounces ; of the Herb Chervil, 
Leopard's- bane, of the Flowers of Elder, Lavenk 
Roſes, each three Pugils; of the Seeds of Fenndal 
each one Dram and an half; cut and beat themn 
der, which boil in equal Quantities of Roſe un 
the Water called by the French L' Eau d Arquii 


IV. 


Sometimes the Cure of an obſtinate Amauroſis is nd 


which are principally conducive to this Purpoſe, in ij 
cacochymic Conſtitutions, and ſuch as abound with 
Juices; but this Method - previouſly requires the Fate 


intended this way, the Patient muſt eat only a lt 
Bread, a little roaſted Fleſh, and Raiſins ; he mult 
avoid all Wine and Ale, and drink a Decoction of a 
Liquorice, Raiſins, and Fennel-ſeed ; in which Court 
perſiſt for three” or more Weeks, as the State of 8 
thall require. * 


There is great Hope of curing a Gutta Serena, 
young Girls and Children after the Small-pox, the 
other eruptive Diſorders; for as the Years of Ma 
proach, and the Menſtrual Diſcharges begin to 2p 
quits the Patient of its own Accord, or is ſurpriding) 
and at this Seafon there is particular Occafion for pf 
to aſſiſt and promote the Menſtrual Diſcharge, a ſing 
ple of which Caſe I have given, Sy/. Tom. 4. P. K 


Casts flated, and Anſwers. 


A Man, thirty Years old, about fix Years e 


Labour, and violent Exerciſe ; hence he * by 0 
Head, and happening, at the ſame time, to 

his Right Eye, he perceived the Sigh of it tobe 
whilſt at the ſame time no Fault or Defect a pear 


Before he had remained two Y ears in this Gp 4 
ſeized with the Itch, aſter which the Diſor + 
vey'd to his other Eye ; the Sight of which was 


ſaw every Object double with it. He ws being, i 
a prodigious Ringing of his Ears, reat Weakne 1 
Eructations, and Flatulencies, ſtiveneſs, a 40 
in his Joints; his Complexion was of a * 
ſill continued to live a ſedentary Life, e 


REFLECTIONS | 
of a beg 

yet, imperſect Gutta Serena, and has 1 
erve, — in the Brain; for which Reaſon, 


\ 
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e to the other. The Itch -of the Patient now 


nſideration, his bad Digeſtion, his Flatulencies, 


$ in his Joints, and the Singing — L 7p > _=_ 
3 


is means alſo, 
Sight 3 for, in 
wed more plenti 


; happenin 
. were now weakened by the Contu- 


It had been eaſier to have removed this Diſorder, in its 
A by proper Medicines 3 but now it is become invete- 
* has gained ſo much Ground, the Taſk is altoge- 
F difficult. ut I am not of Opinion, that we are, for 

Reaſon, to loſe our Courage, or give way to Deſpair : 
i; our Buſineſs, rather, firſt to attempt the rendering the 
ces mild and balſamic, and then to ſet about ſtrengthen- 
and invigorating the nervous Parts which have been weak- 
d. The former of theſe Intentions is anſwered by De- 
gions of the Woods, antimonial Tinctures, abſorbent and 
horetic Powders, Purgatives made up of the Gums, and 
roper Regimen, with regard to the Non-naturals. The 
er is an{wered by Plaſters, made with cephalic and aro- 
tc Oils, liquid Balſams, and reſinous Gums, applied to 
Forehead and Temples : Spirit of Wine alſo, ſtrongly 

reenated with Camphire, and mixed with Eſſence of 

nen Balſam ; and, laſt of all, my Balſamum Vitæ, are 
ger in this Caſe. If theſe Means, for a conſiderable time 
iſted in, do not anſwer the Intention; and if the vital 
es are not, by them, rendered ſufficiently ſweet and bal- 
ic, it will not be amiſs to raiſe a gentle Salivation, which 
oft conveniently done by Preparations of Cinnabar, or 
ops Mineral: However, after ſufficiently purging the 
Organs of Digeſtion by the Cephalic Pills, or any other 
er Purge, let the Æthiops Mineral be given every Morn- 
to the Extent of ten Drams, with half a Dram of Sugar, 
two Drops of the Oil of Turi iſb Balm, for three or more 
ls, as Circumſtances require; and let the Patient have, 
us Drink, a Decoction of China Root, with Raiſins and 

non; and uſe, at the ſame time, a proper Diet and 
men. By this Method I have known Perſons happily 
ered, who, by violent Contuſions of the Head, have 
in imminent Danger of becoming blind, but yet not 
but the Uſe of Externals. 


Chen I. 


b ſeven Years old, of a weak and tender Conſtitution, 
2 hid unwholſome Complexion, which often aſſumed 
iſh Caſt, fell into a ſlight Fever, attended with a Pain 
Back and Head, and with a Vertigo when ſhe ſtood up. 
dind Day, after the Fever ſeized her, her Skin was all 
wer with little red Eruptions ; to prevent the farther 
ch which, temperating and gently expelling Medi- 
Reder with a low Regimen, were preſcribed. Not- 
dding which, theſe Eruptions ſometimes diſappeared ; 
ich Occaſion ſhe complained of Shiverings, and ſome- 
5 out again, with an intenſe Heat of the Skin: 
n mplained, eſpecially about the ſeventh Day, of an 
who in her Head and Eyes ; and when ſhe was after- 
* o this Diſorder, ſhe was, all on a ſudden, ſo 
1 eprwed of her Sight, that ſhe could ſee nothing at 

ault or Defect appeared externally in her Eyes, unleſs 


Tapi formed to be a little larger, and more dilated, than 


REF LE CTI ON. 


e which brought on the Gutta Serena, was the 
m 2 much incident to Children, eſpecially 
Stomach, c Conſtitutions, who, thro' the Weakneſs 
Prat dex! and the Want of Energy in the Bile, con- 
dned þ of impure Serum ; for the Purple Fever is 
Natale 1) pus and acrid Serum, ſtagnating in the 
| te: ys which Serum is, by the feveriſh Com- 
GR the Habit. If the Quantity of this 
or, . it ſhould be, or if the Conſtitution is 
r 
it S as are n r Ing it, 
: . that a Taint is even x" Adam, —— 


hs an 7 Conſumptions, flow Fevers, Diarrhceas, 
u Diſeaſes Tn not only accompany, but alſo ſuc- 
Ile, this & ence "tis pretty plain, that in the pre- 

* upon the Head, and eſpecially 


AMA 


on the Optic Nerves, brought on the Gutta Serena; the Cure 
of which conſiſts chiefly in purging the Body of the cor- 
rupted Maſs of ſerous Humours, which have received a 
Taint from the Purple Fever, and in draining them from the 


Head. For which Intention, beſides internal Purifiers of the 


Blood, diluting Decoctions, Diaphoretics, and Laxatives, I 

beſides theſe, Velicatories are of fingular Service, pro- 
vided only they be applied betimes; for by drawing the acrid 
Serum to the Skin or Surface of the Body, they rid the 
Head of it. Beſides, we are to endeavour by mild and bal- 
ſamic Stomachics, to reſtore Strength, and a vigorous di- 
geſtive Faculty, to the Stomach, that ſo a generous Chyle, 
and laudable Juices, may be generated, 


F 


A Girl nine Years old, who during the whole Courſe of her 
Life had been troubled with Defluxions of Rheum, Achors, 
and Tumours of the Glands of her Neck, her Noſtrils being 
ſometimes extraordinarily dry, was ſeized with a Vertigo, and 
ſo great Pains in her Back, and Hypochondria, that a Vomit- 
ing and Head-ach coming on at the ſame time, ſhe was oblig'd 
to keep her Bed. Growing better in a few Days, ſhe again 
expos'd herſelf to the open Air, which was then very cold; 
but relapſing, ſhe was ſeiz'd with a prodigious Vertigo, a 
Swelling of her Face, and a ſlight Fever, attended with the 
Purples. Soon after, being heated by a ſtrong Commotion of 
Mind, ſhe fell into an epileptic Fit, during which her Teeth 
ground ſtrongly upon each other, her Eyes were fixed and 
ſtaring, her Senſes loſt, and her Pulſe vehement and unequal. 
About an Hour after ſhe had recover'd from this Paroxyſm, ſhe 
became quite blind, and amidſt the exquiſite and racking Pains of 
her Head, threw up, by a Vomit, a conſiderable Quantity of 
bilious Filth. By injecting a Clyſter, and adminiſtering anti- 
ſpaſmodic, abſorbent, and diaphoretic Medicines, her Vomit- 
ings and Head-ach were render'd leſs, but her Blindneſs re- 
mained the ſame for four Days; on every one of which the 
above-mentioned Paroxyſms return'd. hen her continual 
Watchings bore hard upon her, and her Pains began again to 
rack her vehemently, in the Evening a few Grains of the Pilulæ 
de Cy nogloſſo were preſcrib'd, upon which ſhe had an eaſier 
Night than uſual ; and when next Morning, ſhe took in an In- 
fuſton, by way of Tea, a little of the Oleum Cajaputi, her 
whole Body was cover'd with a plentiful Sweat; and ſhe all on 
a ſudden recover'd her Sight: But an Hour after the Head-ach 
returning, ſhe was ſeiz d with a total Blindneſs ; and next Day 
all her Spaſms and Pains being leflen'd, her Sweat return'd 


with ſo much Succeſs, that the Patient by means of its long 


Continuance, was, in ſixteen Days time, reſtored at once to 
her Sight and Health. 


REFLECTION. 


1. This Caſe ſhews us what terrible Miſchiefs may be pro- 
duced by the acrid Serum protruded to the Skin in the Purple 
Fever, when tis retain'd within the Body. It frequently 
happens, that it lies dormant in the Body for ſome time, and 
only by ſome accidental Cauſe begins to exerciſe its Tyranny. 
In the preſent Caſe, two accidental Cauſes concurr'd, the 
Commotion of her Mind, and her being expoſed to the 
Cold, by both which violent Spaſms were brought upon the 
nervous Syſtem ; and the Cold affecting the Skin, the noxious 
Humours were in too great a Quantity driven inwards, and 
eſpecially towards the Head, 

2. The Blindneſs which happen'd in this Caſe deſerves to be 
call'd Spaſmodic, fince by Spaſms of the external and lower 
Parts, the Humours, being driven forcibly upwards, affected 
not only the Membranes of the Brain, whence the Epilepſy 
proceeded, but likewiſe the nervous Membranes of the Eyes. 
Hence it happen'd, that plentiful Sweats coming on, the 
acrid Serum was evacuated, the Spaſms baniſh'd, and all the 
other Symptoms remov d. | 

r | 


An Infant, ſcarce yet a Quarter old, was ſeized with the 
Small-pox, which not ſuppurating, nor coming out as it 
ſhould have done, diſappear'd again in three Days time. After 
this, the State of his Health being bad and inconſtant, he was 
frequently troubled with Defluxions of Rheum, and before a 
Year was expir'd, a kind of Hardneſs appear'd in his Abdomen. 
For removing this Symptom, beſides other Medicines, he had a 
Vomit given him twice in one Week, by which ſpontaneous 
Vomitings, and a Looſeneſs of his Belly, were brought on, and 


continued for ten Days. Then theſe Excretions ceaſing, the 


Swelling of his Abdomen fell, but a great Weakneſs ſucceeded ; 
notwithſtanding which a good Appetite, and a Habit of fleep- 
ing well, continued long. Laſt of all, he was ſeized with a 
total Loſs of Sight, his Sh. remaining, to Appearance, with- 
out any Defect; his Body, tho” ſufficiently muſcular for one of 
his Age, was yet ſo weak and languid, that when he was 
raiſed from his Bed, his Joints ſeem'd, as it were, to collapſe 
and yield under him; a Trembling frequently ſeiz'd his Left 


Arm, 
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Arm, his Head ſwell'd, and it was with great Difficulty he 
could ſpeak. His Belly was ſufficiently looſe, and his Appetite 
good; but his Noftrils were continually dry, and frequent Sweats 
broke out upon him. 


REFLECTION. 


The Cauſe of the Symptoms, which ſucceed the Small-pox, 
now at a Stand, is a ſerous Plethora, or a great Abundance 
of thick and impure and Lymph in the Body, which 

- is no uncommon Caſe with moſt Infants. Hence Defluxions 
of Rheum on the Ears, Noſtrils, Eyes, and Head, are not 
more incident to Perſons of any Age, than to Infants and 
Children. In our . preſent Patient indeed, the ſtopping of 
the -Small-pox laid the Foundation for the ſubſequent T rain 
of Diſorders ; for the excrementitious Humours, which in 
other Caſes uſe to be thrown off by this Species of Exanthema, 
being retain'd in the Body, corrupted the ſerous and lym- 
phatic Juices 3 the Puſtles not being duly thruſt out, by 
reaſon, probably, of a natural Weakneſs of the Nerves : 
Hence aroſe the Catarrhs, and the Hardneſs of the Abdomen. 
And a Tranſlation happening of the ſerous Matter to the 
Brain, and ſpinal Marrow, hence ſprung ytic Relaxa- 
tions of various Parts, as of the Eyes, the Tongue, and the 
Nerves, which go off to the Feet and Arms. 

The Cure of this terrible Diſorder conſiſts almoſt wholly in 
the Uſe of internal Medicines, which muſt be calculated at 
once to remove the Viſcidity, and leſſen the Quantity of the 
Lymph. I therefore think it adviſeable to proceed in the 
following Method : After purging the Body with a ſufficient 
Quantity of Cornachinus's Powder, let the Patient take every 
Morning of the Powder made of well prepar'd Cinnabar, 
five Grains ; Crabs-eyes, eight Grains; and of Mercurius 
dulcis, half a Grain. After uſing this for ſix Days, let a 
Laxative be again taken. And then, after taking the Pow- 

der for ſix Days more, let the Laxative be repeated. Under 
this Courſe, let the Patient have for his Drink a Decoction 
of three Ounces of Sarſaparilla Root, of the Bark of Saſſa- 
fras Wood, three Drams ; of Salt of Tartar, half a Dram, 
boil'd in a cloſe Veſſel with twelve Pints of Spring-water, 
which let him alſo drink inſtead of Tea. Let his Food alſo 

- beattenuating, and let him eat no Fleſh, but what is roaſted, 
and fine Wheat Bread, and theſe too in a very ſmall Quan- 
tity, After this, for about eight Days, let his Body be put 
into a Bath of common Water, Wheat-bran, and Pot- aſh; 
after which, let the Nape of his Neck, and his Os Sacrum, 
be anointed with Unguentum Nervinum. Internally, let 
him continue the Uſe of the above-mentioned Decoction; 
and a little before his Meals, let him drink, in order to 
ſtrengthen his Stomach, an Elixir made of the Eſſence of 
white Burnet, and red Gentian, each half an Ounce ; Sweet 
Spirit of Nitre two Drams ; and Oil of Mace, Cedar, and 
Cinnamon, of each fix Drops. Externally, let him apply to 
his Noſtrils the dry volatile Sal Ammoniac, impregnated 
with the unadulterated Oil of Marjoram. I do not in the 
leaſt doubt, but the Conſequences of this Method will be 


very good. 
C4343 YT: 


A voy Lore Years old, ſubjeQ for ſome Years paſt to Ca- 
tarrhs, Heavineſs, and a Cough, a moiſt Seaſon and Northerly 
Winds coming on, was ſeized with a Fever, attended with a 
Catarrh, which on the ninth Day was followed with a grievous 
Pain of the Head and Eyes, and at laſt, a total Blindneſs. No 
Defect appear d in his Eyes, unleſs that the Pupil contracted 

, itſelf, and the Boy could but juſt diſtinguiſh Light from Dark- 
neſs; his Appetit: was good, and his Stools were regular enough. 
After, therefore, he had laboured a whole Fortnight under this 
Diſorder, various kinds of Medicines being uſed to no Purpoſe, 
he was committed to my Care; and I made uſe of nothing but 
my balſamic Pills to be taken once a Week, and Linen Cloths 
ſoaked in my Balſam of Life, apply'd twice a Day to his Fore- 


head and Temples ; by which means, accompany'd with the 
Blefling of Heaven, he in a few Weeks recovered his Sight 


entirely. 
REFLECTION. 


This Gutta Serena ſeems to be only a Baſtard one, which ariſes 
from a Defluxion of Serum ſurrounding the nervous Parts, 


which ſerve for the ſeveral Purpoſes of Sight and Viſion; for - 


the Optic Nerve, inaſmuch as *tis contain'd in the Brain, 
is in ſuch a Caſe almoſt free from all Hurt, and as yet brings 
a moſt ſubtil Fluid to the nervous Parts of the Eye, which 
being nevertheleſs compreſſed on all Sides by the ſerous Filth, 
become ſcarce fit for receiving the Rays of Light, and an- 
ſwering the Purpoſes of Viſion. Hence, we frequently ob- 
ſerve, that Infants and Children, who are of too phlegmatic 
Conſtitutions, or who are troubled with Defluxions, of 
Rheum, labour under ſuch Defects both of Seeing and Hear- 
ing, in which Caſe we preſcribe Medicines againſt the Ca- 
tarrh ; but ſince ſuch were in our preſent Caſe uſed to no 


- 


Purpoſe, nothing remain'd for us to do, but b 
rating and nervous Medicines, ſuch as my Ballam d fe 


to diſcuſs the ſtagnating Juices, and ſtren : 
Parts. Hoffman, Vol. 3. Cap. 4. schen the way 


Some Caſes referr'd to in the preceding Diſſertatin, 
CASE I. 


A Man thirty ſeven Years old, of a ſangui 
Conſtitution, had from his Infancy been addies 
ro ſtudy, and reading in the Night ; but had pile 
that way in an uncommon Degree, for the laſt twy 
having the Education of Youth committed to his Ca. 
then he ſtudy'd till late at Night, and roſe again by oY 
Morning. As he took nothing till Dinner-time, except ich 
of burnt Wine, and as he uſed very little Drink at hx 
he was always inclinable to be coſtive, Having ly vg 
way for about two Years and an half, upon a violent jy 
Anger, he was ſeiz'd firſt with a Head-ach, accompany - 
a Senſation, which is uſually call'd Formication. Af 
he became ſuddenly blind, with a Dulneſs of Hearing, kw 
ing in his Speech, and tenſive Pains in his Richt 
Arm. Baths for his Feet were. immediately order; y 
Vein was open'd in the Left Foot, from which, a w 
from that open'd in his Left Arm about a Fortnight ki 
no Blood was diſcharg'd : Upon this, Scarification wg 
Nape of his Neck, and the Crown of his Head, whi 
had formerly been accuſtom'd to, but which had been u 
for the laſt two Years, were preſcrib'd ; and for remom 
Coſtiveneſs, emollient Clyſters were injected: Then 
return'd in ſome Degree, ſo that he could ſee better byaly 
Candle than one ſees by the Light of the Moon; hownl 
could not as yet read, but ſtill complain'd of ſmall Clu 
fore his Eyes. 

1 being call'd to a Conſultation, preſcrib'd this Pon 
of all : 


Take of Native Cinnabar prepar'd, Crabs-eyes, 1 
par d Amber, each two Drams ; of volatile Std 


ber, and Hartſhorn, each ten Grains, and mix t 
into a Powder. Let a Dram be taken for a Doſe 


Then I preſcrib'd the following Pills : 


Take of Mercurius dulcis, and of my Pills, each ntl 
of the Extractum Panchymagogum of Croll 
Dram; of Extract of Caſtor, four Grains: Ma 
out of each Scruple make twenty Pills. 


The Patient took twenty of theſe Pills every Mam 
three Days ſucceſſively; then for five Days ſucceſſ 
Morning and at Night he took the Powder: The 
for three Days more; then again the Powder ; a! 
us'd them alternately. 

I alſo ordered him the following Decoction: 


Take of Valerian-root, one Ounce ; Balm, one i 
Fennel-ſeed, two Drams : Cut and bruiſe them 
This Powder is to be us'd like Tea: The ln 
receive the Steam of it into his Eyes in the Mam 
after taking the Medicines preſcrib'd, he is to 
or ten Cups of the Infuſion itſelf. 


I alſo preſcribed him my Balſam of Life, and del 
apply it to his Noſtrils, and anoint his Temples with 
order'd him to take eight Drops of it in the Mom 
before-mention'd Infuſion. Laſtly, be daily us'd 
Feet, which reach'd as far as the Calfs of his Legs 
W heat-bran ang, Chamomile-flowers ; and by this 
perſiſted in, he in a few Weeks recover'd the perle 


Sight. | | 
REFLECTION. 


Blindneſs which comes on ſuddenly, ſeems to deff 
is occaſion'd principally by the Separation he 1 
from the Blood, and its Stagna 10 
the Optic Nerves, the Compreſſion of 1 El 
free — of the Animal and Nervous 1 
Optic Nerves : Hence ariſes a Loſs of Sigh | 
of the Eye remaining at the ſame time, leni 4 
unalter'd ; for outwardly no Fault or Bev, 
covered in them. This Stagnation of the 1 
principally from the Weakneſs of the Pa | | 
a Relaxation of its Fibres, which rendes 16 
the Blood thro” this Part ſomewhat on | 
Blood, in Conſequence of this, rears, | 
up in the Veſſels of the Brain, lets * 

Which being thrown together . ampel 
Place at the lower Part of the Brain, Nene) 
one, and ſometimes another, Pair of ] 


A* In the 
E lication of Mind, frequent and too long pro- 
Med Watchings „ together with long and obſtinate 


ty of his Blood, together with its Congeſtion 
te Brain, all which Circumſtances are to be aſcrib'd 
b too great Abſtemiouſneſs in point of Drink, his Uſe 
Wine in the Morning, the ſtubborn Coſtiveneſs of his 
1 and bis intermitting his uſual Evacuations of Blood 
reſection or Scarification. We need not therefore 
that in ſuch a State of the Huniours and Brain, 
Blood being, by the ſtrong Commotion of Mind, 
Brain with an uncommon Force, and 
"ins there, ſhould excite not only the heavy Pain 
his Head, and Blindneſs, but alſo the pungent and 
ne Pains in his Right Foot and Arm. But ſince the 
order WAS not inveterate, but as yet of a ſhort ſtanding, 
may eaſily conceive, that there fill remain'd ſome Hopes 
refloring the Patient's Sight, provided only proper Medi- 
8 oft be preſcrib'd, and duly and ſeaſonably admi- 
ed, 1 * 
ſwering which Intention, beſides Veneſection, Scarifi- 
on, and Purgatives, - thoſe Medicines are moſt proper 
ich attenuate and diſcuſs the ſtagnating Humours, and 
them from the Head, and upper Parts, to thoſe that 
lower, and leſs noble, and which invigorate and reſtore 
whole Syſtem of weakened Nerves. But as right mer- 
al Preparations, and. eſpecially thoſe of the cinnabarine 
|, duly and _ od, are very effectual for 
dying the ſtagnati mph, and putting it in a proper 
moo in RR b rn NETS this Truth is 
ently confirm'd, from their Uſe in Venereal Caſes ; I 
on this Account, us'd them, and that too with 
ukable Succeſs, in long and grievous Head-achs, Pal- 
and Epilepſies, not =. with an Intention to purge, 
alſo to promote a Diaphoreſis, which is the more cally 
tht about, by the Patient's drinking at the ſame time 
Infuſions impregnated with ſome Subſtance of a dia- 
tic Quality, Having therefore remov'd the Cauſes, 
ttenuated the Humours ſtagnating about the Thalami of 
Optic Nerves, nothing is more proper than to ſtrengthen 


cheſt Balſamics, as well externally as internally, and to 
| their priſtine Tone, and Strength, to the relax'd and 
en'd Fibres ; for which Purpoſes my liquid Balſam is 
y to be commended, From the Hiſtory, and ſucceſs- 
re of this Diſeaſe, we may infer, that Mercurials, 
reparations of Cinnabar, together with the Uſe of Bal- 
y are 3 or removing Blindneſs, or 
utta Serena, when not old and inveterate; nor is it to 
Wted, but the like Practice would be attended with 
*in other terrible Diſorders of the Head and Brain, 
Inceed from the Extravaſation and Stagnation of an 
Uty of the ſerous Part of the Blood, provided only ſuc 
es ue taken in time. Hoffman, Conſult. Med. 
l. del. 1. Caf. 42. | | 


LESLIE. 
f Gentle woman forty nine Years, old, who had in 
ton a Mixture of Choler and Melancholy, having 


te of Health, except from ber-Infancy, ſhe was 


to be expos d to ;Colds and Hardſhips, had 


"mes they were too copious, ſometimes ſup- 
be Months, and during abe laſt Year they ceas'd 
1 this, being, often troubled with Inflammations 


ade , ab, they return' with double 
then her I. Ff. Beige Pains, and; ſeis d firſt her 


one of the Iris, and a Dim |: | 

A and a Dimneſs of S which 

” Ito ſucha De re, that ſhe became th 1 
but 2 Obje t. Her Eyes indeed were free 
kane + Jecher withous, Inflammation 3 apy the 


4 ? ; : ** 7 : tien 
tubiq: Pa ly, appear G. 70 be dilated, and the 
Ke uſed, 1 moving theſe Symptoms, various 
Velicatorie. as Bleeding in the Fout, as well as in 
„I. les, Fontanels in the Nape of her Neck, 


1 <A> 


. rifics, Millepedes mix d with rA and the Spaw- 


orroborate the Brain, and nervous Syſtem, by the Uſe of 


Nr without a Huſband, and had always enjoy d 
With a ſmall Difficulty of Breathing. This Gentle- 

uations very irregular, for the Space of two 
Aways found means to remove them, till in 


t Eye. Upon this, there enſued a kind 


and Arms, Ba for her Feet, Collyriums, Bags of diſcatient 
2 apply d to her Eyes, Purgatives, Mercurials, Sudo- 


waters: But the Symptoms were ſo far from being remoy'd by 


theſe means, that they rather acquir'd new Force, and render'd 
the Patient very anxious and uneaſy. 


REMARK S. | 
If we look for the immediate Cauſe of this Diſorder, it ſeems 
to conſiſt partly in a ruption and Diſturbance of the cry- 
ine and vitreous Humours of the Eye, which are natu- 
rally pellucid, which, Corruption is occaſion'd by an Afflux 
of thick and impure Lytaph, and partly in the Optic Nerves 
being hurt and injur'd ; for theſe, I mean the Optic Nerves, 
being compreſs'd by the Load of impure and ſtagnating Hu- 
mours thrown upon them, on that. very Account the Acceſs 
of the nervous Fluid to the Retina is prevented ; and the 
Sight being by this means deſtroy'd, a. Gutta Serena is 
brought on, of which we may be convinc'd by the too great, 
and almoſt paralytic Dilatation of the Pupil and Iris. Since 
therefore - theſe Symptoms are brought on by too great an 
Afflux of Humours to the Head and Eyes, and eſpecially to 
thoſe Parts that are moſt contiguous to the Brain, which is 
plain from their Redneſs, Pain, and Inflammation; and 
ſince this Afflux was brought on, and is ſtill encourag'd, 
partly by the ceaſing of her menſtrual Diſcharges, and partly 
by her Commotion of Mind, and her being frequently expos'd 
to Colds, great Care muſt, in the firſt Place, be taken to free 
the Eyes of the Humours which ſtagnated in them, and to 
prevent their flowing to the fame Parts for the future ; and 
then the nervous = membranous Parts of - the Eye are to 
be ſtrengthen'd, and the natural Tranſparency of its ſeveral 
Humours reſtor'd. | 8 
This is no eaſy Taſk in this inveterate Diſorder; at leaſt, the 
Means commonly preſcrib'd in parallel Caſes, ſuch as Setons, 
Veſicatories, Fontanels, Mercurials, Collyrlums, Diſcutients, 
Sudorifics, and Purgatives, will all be us'd to no manner of 
Purpoſe : But you ought not for this to loſe all Hopes, nor 
lay aſide all Thoughts of recovering the Patient, eſpecially 
ſince I find, that ſuch Medicines, as both from Reaſon and 
Experience I have found effectual in the like Caſes, have not 
as yet been us'd. I would therefore adviſe, that the Patient 
ſhould have a continual Seton in her Neck, and that her 
Belly ſhould be kept open ; for which Purpoſe, two Ounces 
of Manna, mixt with one Ounce of Cream of Tartar; and 
taken twice every Week, will be very propet; She muſt 
alſo carefully abffain from drinking any Wine or Ale, in- 
ſtead of which ſhe muſt uſe the following DecoCtion : 4 


ſaparilla, each fix Ounces ; of Fennel-ſeed, and of the 
ſtellated Aniſced, each three Drachms ; of Liquorice-root, 
one Ounce : Let theſe be cut, and beat together into a 
Powder, of which an Ounce and an half is to be boiled in 
three Meaſures of Water, for Uſe: 


A. Bag fill'd with Valerian- root, F ennel-ſced, Roſe- leaves; arid 

impregnated with the Water call d Z' Eau d Arquebuſade, is 

to be apply'd to her Eyes; and ſometimes ſhe is to ſnuff 
the following Powder up her Noſtrils : . 


f She will alſo probabl | y receive conſiderable Advantage from 
an Infuſion, by way of Tea; made of one Ounce of Vale- 
e, and Baſil, 


4 


1 1 dad Is i (AI BHI SS SLING A © 
tad 473 ; ag lo wit 59 16h td 9 * 
Take of Cinnabar duly.grepated, of Piony-root, of 22 


4 eee aging, dv ab. 44 hank , 51. 
She. mult deri in i Courſe for Month and grey Night 
aue a Bath far her Feet made of River-water and Wheat- 


, whe- +, bran;..but if theſe-things ſhould not anſwer the Intention, I 
ien think it adviſable 


©» 


Take of Vipers-grafs, of Shavings of Hartſhorn, and of Sar- 
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manner above dire: Prom this Coutfe, If a8 yet a Pol 
libility of reſtoring Health remains, I ddubt not but the Fä- 
tient will find the defir'd Effects. " Hoffman, Conſult. Med. 
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Cut. f. Fell. 1. Caf. A4. 


Celſu, fpenking of Veneteal Summerer, Fives this remarkable 
fs 85 ne in ſecunuu waletuine, adverſ# pre? 


fedia conſumantur ; that iat We ſhould! be cautious of con- 
ſurging wantonly in a State of, 
Support during Sickneſs. „ 
As I am afraid there are many who do not attend to this Rule 
ſu much as would be convenient for them, perhaps the fol- 
lowing Caſe may be of ſome Importance to ſuch as have 
not. yet utterly deſtroy d themſelves by an immoderate Pur- 
Giit ter Pleaſure. * SR 2 $779 24 1-14] 


A Weakintſs of Sight protesding from an exteſſrve Effuſion of the 
F Seminal Matter. | 


A Youth of twenty five Years of Age, of a phlegmatico- 
ſanguine 'Habit, wil who, from 8 Infancy, had a 
tender Conftitution, and a Complexion, happen'd in the 
ſeventh Year of his to fall into an Atrophy, and to appear 
conſumptive ; which Misfortune was, in all Probability, occa- 
fion'd by his beginning too ſoon to drink Wine: But getting 
rid of his Diſeaſe „ he began to grow apace ; when 
about fifteen Years of Age, learnt of a wicked School-fellow, 
the execrable Trick of Maftupration, a Crime not to be men- 
tion'd, much leſs to be practis d, in a Country where Virtue, 

„or Politeneſs, have the leaſt Regard paid them. 
He indule'd himſelf in this vile and unmanly Practice very 
frequently, even almoſt daily, from the fifteenth to the twenty 
third Year of his Agr, applied himſelf at the fame time to 
writing in a very Character; by which means he con- 

ſuch an exceſſive Weakneſs of his Head and Eyes, 
that theſe latter were frequently convuls d during his prepoſte- 
rous Entertainment. About four Years ago, when he was 
wickedly employ'd in this manner, and his Deſign upon the 
very Point of being executed, ſome Perſon or other unexpect- 


. edly knock'd at his Chamber-door ; which Accident put him 


in fo much Confuſion, that the ultimate Scene of his Diverſion 
was left unaccompliſh'd. Upon this, he immediately felt fo 
exquiſite a Pain, and fo vehement a Tenſion in his Tefticles, 
and 8 tic Veſſels, that he could not walk without the 
utmoſt Difficulty. The Force of his Genius, and the Sight of 
his Eyes, ſeemed at the ſame time to be diminiſhed and im- 
paired, * Tho” he had the Danger, with which his execrable 
Practices threaten'd him, full in View, yet after the Pains of 
his Teſticles were remov*d, he was ſo much infatuated, as to 
repeat his Crime. and beyin afreſh his former Courſe ; but he 
was ſoon after ſeiz'd with the like Pain in his Genitals, and 
eſpecially in his Teſticles, where the Pain was accompany'd 
with a Very conſiderable Tenfion. By the Uſe of external and 
internal Medicines, for about half 'a Year,” he alſo got this 
Diſorder remov'd, but with ſome Difficulty. Soon after he 
was. ſeiz'd with a Swelling in thoſe Veffels which go to the 
Left Tefticle. This Swelling appear'd larger than ordina 
after his Meals; but was not  accompany'd' with Pain, utileſs 
when by his Folly he brought à Stimulus on the Parts; but 
tho? it, was void of Pain, jt was attended with another unlucky 
Circumſtance, for it remains with him to this very Day. To 
this was join d ſo great a Weaknetfs of his Head Eyes, 
that when he was about to read any thing, he ſerm'd to be 
drunk, and fluſh'd with Wine. The Pupils of his Eyes were 


— 


extremely dilated, his Eyes themſelves "'rack*d witli darting 


Pains, accompanied with ſome Degree of Tenſion. His Eyc- 
lids ſeemed 2s it were loaded and oppreG'd with' a kind of 


e, 
and Watet d very much ; But | 
of his Eyes; beſides the wolent Pains with ' which they were 
rack'd, were alſo clogg'd* and fRtufPyd- with a Whitif kind 
of Matter. In this deplorable Statę he was obliged to give over 
Reading, and interrupt the Ovurſe of his Studies, for the Space 
of fix Weeks; during which Time be only employed himſelf 
in Exerciſes and Fa and 3 taking the 1 
which were j proper for one in hi ition ; By, which 
means he 1 ns. bo far; as to be'abke to app bim 05 his 
| can fill do; 
ts Application, 
d with the aboy 4 8 bends bh 
immediately ſeiz'd with the aboye-mention” toms. 
than x Skeleton ;* and tho” bis Appetite 


andy te was Fet be was 


for almoſt the Space of two „ Altai d from bis for- two Ounces, together with a Had % 
r by "| - Meals of Water. | * "1. f 
Wich he found His Body more more weaken' 2 . "4 4s re CL 1 


Health, what ſhould be our, 


is was not all, for both Corners 
1 114 | 2 T4. 7 - Th" „Fon: 
N . d a Jaxtive Potion in the following = 


R | 

AMA. 
ard his Strengch impait'd ; fo. that now what ſac... 
to Ve reſjardetl, is the Removal of this Inibetillty, F 


- 
* ee +4 


| . | k Wwe a any E MAK K . 5 1 . 
We learn from this Account, that Venery, ug'4 t. wy 


bon, or too much, not only" impairs the Strengh 
Body in general, but alſo debiitars the nol Funding 
the Brain and Ryes, to ſuch a Degree, that theligh 
comes almoſt i le. But what deſerves out * 
Attention in the preſent Caſe, is the particular 

which his Eyes more efpecially began to ſuffer from hi 
tinued, and almoſt daily, prepoſterous Venery, Ant 
I have had an Opportunity of ſeeing a great m 0 
where Perſons well advanc'd in Yeats have'by a 
Venery, not only brought upon their Eyes Rednes, tn 
Pains, accompanied with Tenfion, a heavy Senft of 
Weight was laid upon them, and 'a frequeht' (heli 
Tears, but likewiſe ' ſuch a Weakneſs of Sivht, thy 
were render'd incapable either to read or write; Id 
found, that in theſe very Caſes, the Pupil was alway 
as it is in a Gutta'Serena, by reaſun of the weaker'ty 
Tone of the muſtular and nervous Fibres which ſin 
But need F ſtop here? ſince I myſelf knew tw 
in which a Gutta Serena itfelf was brought on by ox 

| Venery, and a long Series of Grief. Hence it appar 
| and furpriſing a Conſent there is between the W 
rts, or rather the Spirituous Seminal Fluid itfelf, j 
Fabric of the Eye, which is compos'd of the fei 
branes, Nerves, and Mufcular Fibres, as well u fl 
clear and tran Fluids. "The Lymphatic Semi 
is almoſt of the fame Nature and Quality with thi 
which is ſecreted in the Brain, and diftributed throufi 

Nerves of the Body ;' for which Reafon, the more 
the Evacuation of the former is, the more ſcanty a 
tive the Secretion of the other in the Brain muſt oft 
be. Hence alſo a Reaſon may be affipn'd, why tho! 
who begin too early to the forbidden Joys of 
ſuftain a confiderable Loſs of Memory, and are rende 
for Study; and likewiſe why Perſons farther adn 
Fears, who are exceflively addicted to VenerealM 
' loſe their Strength, and bring on a premature Death 
But to return to our Caſe: We find alfo another obſenil 
cumſtance in it, which is, that upon his leaving 
ſtrous Practice, the nocturnal Pollutions er 
ſon of Which is plain; for the more copios 
quent the Aﬀux of the Humours, eſpecially of tie 
Matter, has been to the Organs deſtin'd for Gat 
either by the Force of Imagination, or otherwile; | 
more frequent and copious fuch an Afflux has been, 
the Spermatic Veſſels are dilated and relaxed, anti 
nal Juice, for that very Reafon, flows into them in 
Quantity, and laysa Foundation for thoſe anton l 
| * 8 which even during Sleep aft 
As for what relates to the Cure of the Diſorder now 
' Conſideration, I preſcrib'd che following Method 
proper to be purſued: . . y 99 i4 "I 
Firſt, let a Meaſure of Aſſes-milk, mixed with 1! 
of the Seller Waters, be taken every Morning 


And at Night I preſcribed a Dram of the following ict 


Take of Hartſhorn, D iloſophically prepar'd and 
done, euch balf SOT. of Amber prepi'h 
© "Inftillation of Oil of Tartar per 2 ret * 


and of Caſcarilla-bark, one Dram; Mix up nf 
dsa be take in Black-cherry Water. 


- 


Before and during h Cure, and after it was c 


e een * ? 
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ha Mix together; he bear ind 4 


+64 him to abſtain from ſalt Aliment, and all 
— as alſo from all 1 of a hot Qua- 
but preſerib d him Broths made of Veal, Vipers-graſs, 
-roots ; and in the Morning injoin'd' him to uſe 
Parco bey of Tea, made of the Heths Mint and 
At l the Cure being completed; I order'd him for 
"ime longer to perſiſt in the Uſe of the above-men- 
1 Decoftion, and of my balſamic Elixir for the Bowels; 
en means I in fox Weeks freed the Patient from all 
ens of his Diſorder, and reſtor'd him to his uſual 
On Hoffman; Conſult. Med. Cent. 2: Sect. 3. 
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F 
"eman's Daughter, of twelve Years of Age, com- 
1 — of Appetite, Weakneſs, — 
\ her Legs and Arms; her Colour at the fame time was 
ny reſembling that of Lead. Eight Days 
vie ſhe was ſeiz'd with- a Shivering, - which was -ſuc- 
by a ſcorching Heat, and an exceffive Pain of her Head 
The third Day after — * — _ u 
to be epidemical, appear'd. was at the fame 
ubled with a moſt uneaſy Cough ;/ and by reaſon of 
inual Pain in her Head and Eyes, could neither ſleep, 
the now offenſive Light. - On the fifth Day the 
xs diſappear d and vaniſh'd almoſt from all the Parts of 
„ but the Pain of her Head and Eyes remain'd ; and 
een fo coſtive from the very Beginning of the Diſeaſe, 
had no Stool, except when procur'd by a Clyſter. 
ie Diſeaſe ſeem'd to be thus upon the Decline, the 
wpetedly ſeiz'd with a ious Pain in her Bowels, 
ling Heat all over her y, Thirſt, Weakneſs, and 
of Breathing, upon which the Red-purple Fever, 
ted with white or miliary Eruptions, appear'd, and 
of her Eyes and Head remain'd obſtinate. The Re- 
theſe terrible Symptoms was attempted by ſuch Me- 
2 to allay the Acrimony of the 
carry 2 
Eruption : Her Head-ach N abating by this 
he recover d her Health. Ihe Force of the Diſeaſe 
nquer'd, ſhe ſuffer d a Diminution of Sight, which 
ou » degenerated in a Month's time into a 
ma; fo that ſhe was now incapable of diſcerning any 
** ny to pe in every ref 
rer ils appear d as again as th 
their natural State. Many approv'd 1 Medicines — 
| for carrying off this Diforder, but all to no Purpoſe. 
menſtrual Diſcharges beginning to appear about the 
b Year of her Age, her Eyes again became capable 
bing a faint and glimmering Light. Upon this, | be- 
ile, advis'd, that her menſtrual” Difc ſhould 
| and oo by mild Balfamics, that ſhould 
Nute Velicatory for ſome time, that her Eyes ſhould 
anointed Day with the Fat of Vipers, and 
' Urops of my Balſam of Life ſhould now-and-then 
ber in her Aliment 3 by which means her Sight was 
0 totally recover'd, but yet ſo far reftor'd, as that 
in Attitude and Poſition of her Eyes; ſhe was able 
L Vhjedts, tho* in a very diſadvantageous manner, for 
in half of them. In every other reſpect her Health 
a not long ago ſhe entered into a married State. 
REMARKS, 
dam and Meaſles, it is always a bad Prognoftic 
* excelfive Pain of the Head * which uſual- 
he Patient upon the Eruption,” continues through 
—— of the Diſtemper ; for it generally leaves 
of the Head behind it, and in the Caſe now 
left che Patient afflicted with 'a Cutta Serena ; 
g = ade, indeed, for the moſt part incurable ; 
G may be diſcuſſed and carried off; and eſpecially 
e 


j 


Mattel tender-Conſticutions, | 
: 4 a Evacuations, which alter the State of 


Kt the Ds, r Rüge if Art be brought 
;* Een of Nature. Fuad Medic. Rational, 
; Cop. 8. Obſerv. 1. e in 6 


| pon Ft 9 
r 
» from a globous:Tumur in to. By . c 

1 e Optic Neves. rz A 14; fat * 


H enty- four Years of Ape; was taken with a 
a u erer on followed; which being over, 
Walknch, fr dzb fein remind, with Want of 
n to he e. At length, his Viſion in the 
Kon der he kened, and a Month after in the Right 

he became blind, no Defect appear- 
Man was feized 

n doth 
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a Phthiſis, which; after long Moleffation, brought him quite 
emaciated to the Grave. 405 on | 


The Body being opened, ie diſbovefed che Deſect in his 


Lungs j but when we came to open the Skull, and examine into 
the Cauſe of his Blindneſs; by i ing into his Brain, we 


found it moiſtened — {wo with a copious watery Humour, 


and its Forepart, eſpecially en the Left Side, ſwelled : When 
we had taken off Part of it, there appeared a globous Sort of a 
Tumour, like a Glatidule, or Struma, included within the Sub- 
ſtance of the Brain, yet ſeparated from it, and contained in its 
proper hard Membtane, with capillary Veins diſperſed through 
it. It was bigger than a Hen's Egg, uneven, and ſhaped like 
a Pine-nut ; 
bling the White of an Egg hardened by boiling : It was ſome- 
what prominent upwards, in form of an obtuſe Cone, but 
wider at the Baſe, by which it reſted forwards on the Ventricle 
of the Brain, and preſſed with its Weight, which was four- 
teen Drams, upon the Origin of the Optic Nerves, which were 
compreſſed by it: We concluded this to be the Cauſe of his 
Blindneſs, by intercepting the Paſſage of the Animal Spirits to 
the Eyes, fince there was no viſible Obſtruction, or Defect, 
either in the Eyes, or Optic Nerves: Bonetus, Lib. 1. Sect. 18. 
Obſerv. 1: 
Ca'ss VI. 
An Amauroſis, cauſed by a Veſicle preſſing upon the Optic Nerves, 
4 * 15 Th of — 1 2 | 
In the Year 1590, I diſſected the Daughter of a Burgo- 
maſter of Holla aged eighteen Years. She had laboured 
under a Diabetes for ſome Years before her Death, and but a 
few Days before had been ſeized with this Sort of Blindneſs, 
in which both Eyes appeared clear ; nor was there any viſible 
Defect either in the Membranes or Humours, tho” the Patient 
could not ſo much as perceive the Light of a Candle, when 
held near her Eyes. 1 | 
Upon opening the Cranium, I diſcovered a remarkable Veſi- 
cle, which preſſed upon the Optic Nerves about the Place where 
they croſs. Upon making an Inciſion in it, there iſſued about 
half a Pint of very limpid aqueous Matter; for when the Kidneys, 
through Weakneſs, were incapable of attracting what was 
drank, there commenced, by an &rappor@», a Regurgitation to 
the Head, by which the Veſicle was formed. Bonetus, Lib. 1. 
See. 18. Ob. 1. . 


CASE VII. 8 


In July 1622, the Son of one Nicolas Blewet, a Peaſant of 
the Village of Bietzwyl, in the Canton of Seleure, by Name 
John, about eight Years of Age, fell from a Tree, and received 
three Wounds in his Head, at the Concourſe and Connexion of 
the . Lambdoidal with the other Suture, but without hurting 
the Cranium. Immediately he vomited-up his Food indigeſted, 
and loſt his Speech and Senfes to fuch a ce, that he was 
carried home for dead to his Father's Houſe, and remained in 
that Condition for ſome Days, ſil vomiting whatever he 
received. A Barber was ſent for from the neighbouring Town 
of Biel, who only took care to heal the Wounds, not troubling 
himſelf about Univerfals ; however, he cicatrized them within 
three Weeks. For ſome time the Symptoms, as the Fever, 
the Nauſea, and the Vomiting, were very grievous ; but when 
after ſome Days they had remitted, and the Patient was reſtored 
to his Senſes, it was diſcovered, . that he was ſtark- blind; and 


on the twenty-ſeventh of Augu/f, the Father brought his Boy to 


me, imploring my Advice. His Eyes, as far as could be dif- 
cerned by outward I ion, had no manner of Hurt; for 
which Reaſon J ſignified to the Father, that the Fault lay in the 
Optic Nerves, which, from the very great Concuſſion of the 
Brain, and the Humours therein contained, were obſtructed by 
ſome viſcid — J adviſed —, after —_— Purgi 

and Application. of Cuppi „ to apply a Seton to 

Nucha (Nape of G Monk The Man Carte his Boy home, 
to conſult with his Wife and Friends about it; whether he will 
return, Iknow not; but, to fpeak freely, Thave but little Hopes 
of his Sight: For I doubt not but the viſcid Matter, confluent 
about the Optic Neryes, which ſhould have been purged out of 
the Head, or drawn off to other Parts, in the Beginning, while 
I in Motion, is, by this time, ſo concreted as to be 


it was | 
incapable of being removed. FHildams, Cent. 5. Obferv. 8. | 


” 
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n rut) e 1 35 CENT 
In December 1689, I attended a Woman who had been hap- 
pily enough delivered of a Child a Day and a half before 3 but 
ad entirely loſt her Sight twelve Hours after her Delivery. 
This Woman was of a Very full Habit of Body, and had ve: 
inconſiderable Evacuations during ber Travail, as her Midwi 
told me, and ber Purgations were at this time but ineonſider- 
able; beſides ſue had à very great Pain in her Head. I therefore 
had her blooded in tire Foot, as ſoon as I ſaw her = thisCondition. 
This fo ſeaſonable'a Remedy,” in that urgent'Neceſfity, proved 
ſo beneficia}; that the Brain being diſcharged: „ 
which 


inner Subſtance was white and ſmooth, reſem- 
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Which was the Cauſę of that ſurpriſing Accident, 
| Month before ſhe was broug 


| happily delivered her, on the twelfth of 


AMB 


| Woman, 
recovered her Sight the very next Day. She told me, that a, 
to bed, ſhe had laboured under 
ſome convulſive Motions, which probably rendered her more 
diſpoſed-to; this laſt Accident, from which ſhe was entirely deli- 
vexed by this Bleeding in the Foot. But thirteen Months after- 
Wards, being again big with Child, I had her blooded thrice in 
the Arm, in the Time. of her quing with Child, and once while 
ſhe was in Labour, by which | tions ſhe was entirely pre- 
ſerved from the Return of that melancholy Actident, and I 
1691, of a large 
Male Child, which came the natural Way. Adauriceau, Ob}. 
58 0 1 <5: Tags 1 N T0 N * 
l AMAZONUM PASTILLUS, The Amazons Troch, is 
thus prepared : | grandes 40 
Take of the Seeds of Smallage and Aniſe, each ſix Drams ; 
the Tops of Wormwood, four Drams ; of Myrrh, Pep- 
per, Opium, Caſtor, each two Drams ; Cinnamon, 11x, 
| ms z. make them into Troches, of which give a Dram 
for the greateſt Doſe. Galen ſays, that he uſed to leave 
out the Myrrh, and inſtead thereof doubled the Quantity 
of Pepper. | OTA 


In Pains of the Stomach it is taken in a Quarter of a Pint 
of Wine diluted ; for. bilious Vomitings, in cold Water; to 
thoſe who throw up their Food, if they be thirſty, and have a 
Senſation of Heat about the Mouth of the Stomach, or were 
uſed to drink cold Water, when in Health, it is likewiſe pre-, 
ſcribed in cold Water ; if otherwiſe, in warm Water; for the 
Colic and Gripes, in a Decoction of Myrtle; and for a diſ- 
order d Spleen, in a Quarter of a Pint of Oxymel. Atius 
Tetr. 3. Serm. 1. „. | 

AMBA, a Name for the Maxca, Mango-tree. - See 
NA. \ 

AMBAIBA. This is the Ambaiba Braſilienſibus of MAarG- 

GRAY. Piſen. Raii Hift. | | 

This Tree is of a beautiful Height, almoſt perpendicular, 
and in general without Branches, which, in thoſe that have 
them, grow only at the Top. | 

The outward Bark reſembles that of a Fig-tree, and conſiſts 
firſt of a thin aſh-colour'd Cuticle, under which lies a thick, 
clammy, green Bark. The Wood is white, like that of the 
Birch-tree, but ſoft, and eaſy to break. 2 

The Trunk is of a moderate Thickneſs, and entirely hol - 
low. from the Root to the "Top ; rh 5 Cavity is divided, or 
interſefted throughout, at ev inger's Diſtance, by a 
tranſverſe Membrane, in the Middle of which is a round Hole, 
about the Bigneſs of a common Pea. It is of a Liver-colour, 
and red Ants are always found in it. Towards the Top grow 
the Leaves in a circular Order, as in the Mameoeira or Papa- 
tree, each on a thick Pedicle, two or three Foot long, of a 
Reddiſh-brown on the Outſide, and ſpongy within. The Leaf 
itſelf is broad, round, and of the Bigneſs ef a whole Sheet of 
Paper expanded, and ſometimes larger, indented with nine or 
ten Laciniz or. Jags, in whoſe Centre ſtands the Pedicle, from 
which a, reddiſh-brown Rib runs lengthways thro' each of 
the Laciniz. or Jags, and many prominent Veins obliquely. 
They are of a very deep Green on the Upperſide, and of an 
Aſh-colour underneath, and ſeem in the Whole, ſomething of 


18 Au - 0 - 


i even u * i 1 - eſs of 
a Trencher; and when the Capſule or itſelf, is diſcovered 
beautifully folded up, upon its Appearance, ſtrikes 


ee Ee that 
Ide Flowers come ſorth on a ſhort Pedicle from the upper 
Part of the Trunk where the Leaves grow, and ſour or 
five in a Cluſter like ſo many Sauſages. They are of a cylin- 
drical Form, ſix, D nine Inches long, an Incl 
thick, hollow within, and their Cavities ſtuffed with Down; 
they are ſoft, but towards; their Surfaces haue Kernels of a 
browniſh Colour; the Flowers falling off, the Kernels grow 
IF , 


the Tafte avid Smell. Its Pulp may be caten, 1 


Ne ſoft, ſo tha it wi yield, to. any {harp pry 
*tis hard within. 5 Tee dense and ben 
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ſomewhat larger; and may be eat, when the Huſks aa 
they are incloſed, are taken off with one's Tee N 
Trees grow to great Height in a very ſhort Lime. ty 
Without the Affiſtance of Flint and Steel, the 23 
extract Fire from it in this manner: The take ke 
rather a Piece of the Root of this Tree ay ſug... 8 
their intended Purpoſe ; in this chey bores ll 8 
which they thruſt a ſharp-pointed, Piece: of hard Wy, 
Penk. this a quick and rapid Motion, reſembling iu 
5 


iercer, whilſt they hold the Fruit, or Piece of 
by their Feet, the Attrition of the Parts produces fuchy 


gree of Heat, as is ſufficient to kindle any combuſtiſ 
that is apply'd to it, ſuch as dry Leaves of Trees or Cot 
It is — found in Woods; hut is for the mot 
met with in Fields, that have been formerly cult , 
The fat Juice expreſs d from the Tops of this 7... 
Uſe in the Cure of inveterate as well as recent Une 
Leaves, when freſh and tender, or the finer Part of i 
deterge the Part affected, and aſſwage its Pain. 
I be Juice expreſs'd from its Buds, is of a cooling and; 
nt ity ; and when mix'd in a proper Quantiy | 
eſs of Gruel made of a farinaceous Subſtance, which thy 
call Tipiaca, ſtops ſuch. Fluxes of the Belly, as are 0. 
ed by a Redundance of Humours rnaturally hot, ly 
immoderate menſtrual and 2 — ; and Pi 
that he has experimentally found it to be remarkably buf 
apply'd by way of Cataplaſn to the Nayels of Wang 
laboured under immoderate menſtrual Diſcharges ah 
very. Raii Hi. Plant. ' , 1 . 6 tal 
AMBAITINGA. . The Ambaitinga of Piſo and l 
has Branches of a reddiſh Colour; its Wood is of am 
Contexture, and its Leaves, towards their Tops, are ofth 
and, towards their lower Parts, of a languid Green, wt 
the fame time ſo rough,. that ſome Subſtances may he 
with them inſtead of. a File. This Tree contains x 
quor of the ſame Uſe and Efficacy with the Juice of 
diba. It bears a large but lender Fruit, about a Han 
in Length, and, when ripe, is ſweet, and may be tas 
Hit. Plant. * e en 
AMBALAM. This is the Name of an Indian Ii 
alſo Mange affinis flare parvo jtellato, nucleo 15 
It is a high Tree, not ſtretching its Branches upmr 
ſpreading them out pretty far in a tranſverſe Direction 
in ſandy Soils. It has a long Root, from which nay 
ſpring forth. Its Trunk is ſo large as to fill the 4 
Man. The Wood of it is ſoft, and covered with a thi 
Its large Branches are of an aſh, and its ſmall onad 
Colour, and beſprinkled with a Dew of a Sky-colour 
conſiſts of a double Pair of lefler Leayes, terminating 
odd Leaf. Theſe lefler Leaves are of an oblong m 
their Length is almoſt the double of their Breadth 
terminate in a {mall contracted Point. They are d 
Contexture, ſoft, ſmooth, and both their Sides ſhinuy 
a lively Green on the ſuperior Part, but fomewhat fat 
neath, From the Middle-rib, the Nerves diſtribute 
in tranſverſe, ſtrait, and parallel Dire&ions. May! 
ſprout forth at a time, from the tender T wigs, Wt 
from the larger Branches. Theſe T wigs, as well 5t 
are of a bitteriſh. acid Taſte, ſomewhat reſembling 
of the Fruit produced by the Matgo-tree, Their in 
wiſe ſt and acid. The Flowers are {mall and with 
ing the Appearance of little Stars, conliſting of 
ſlender, but pointed Petals, which towards their Exu 
n into ſmall Points, and are ſomewhat hard 
n the Middle of the Flower, is a yellow little an 
is the Matter of the future Fruit, and is ſurrounde 
twelve, or more Stamina, according to the Nunbd 
Petals. Theſe Stamina are ſmall, ſlender, white, al} 
their Tops. From the very Middle of this little 13 
ſix Points, or ſmall Styles, ariſe. When the Buds of # 
begin to ſhoot: forth, the Tree is ſtript of its 1% 
mains deſtitute of them all the Time the Bud 1s 39 


| 


of the Mango, It is of a lively-green Colour, ® 
ripe ; then it becomes yellowiſh, A gratefully | 


it a large hard Kernel, vchich almoſt fills wt | 
the Fruit, has its Surface wovevyeriin Farm 32 


- 
= 


Its Root, ; ux'd by way. of pale rere 
. . Its Root, us d by way of Peau b 
Diſcharge when e k F 


tention is alſo anſwered by its Juice m al 
two Ingredients, that kind of Bread, dannen | 
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% js. made. A Decoction of its Wood is given 


OY, and its Fruit, pounded, and mix'd 
r aſſwages Pains in the Ears, if put 


L 
be Fuice of its Lees, UP = 
hem. |, 6 nearly reſembles this Tree, that Bota- 
q — ia worth, their while to ſpend Time 
have cal the Particulars in which the) differ : They 
| | the Cat- Ambalam are of a 
tell — and leſs oblong 3 that its Fruit. is; leſs oblong, 


phat rounder anc ſm 

not produced in | 

| 2 it is not ſo much uſed in F ood. 

medicinal Virtues are the ſame with theſe of the Amba- 
j Hi. Plant. . ; 

La A, 4 Name of an Indian Tree, called alſo 


BARE, Ambare Indica, Gare. Acoſt. Trag. Ambares, 
Fler Indica, foliis juglandis, fructu nucts magnitude, 


thick Tree, growing in the Indies; its Leaves 
gi wo of the Walnut, ar of a clearer Green, 
| F with many Veins or Nerves; it hath ſmall white 
rs: its Fruit is as large as a Nut, green at firſt, having a 
Snell, and a rough aſte; but as it rows ripe, it ac- 
: yellow Colour, an agreeable Smell, and a pleaſant 
Taſte; it is full of a hard cartilaginous Pulp, interwoven 
any little Veins ; they ſeaſon it with Vinegar and Salt. 
tes an Appetite, and precipitates the Bile, Lemery de 


MARVALIS, this is the Flower of an Herb, which 
is at a particular Seaſon, when Proceſſions are made thro? 
1 It ſeems to have received its Name from the Latin 
Anbire, Blancard. Lexic. The Author here means 
wer of the Herb called Polygala, or Millwort. See 
ALA. | T 

BE, 4yþ1, a chirurgical Inſtrument, taken Notice of 
yoerates in his Treatiſe de Articulis, Se. 6. Of this 
wen a Figure from Heifter, Tab. 31. Fig. 4, 5. 
Machine conſifts of a Fulcrum A A, and a moveable 
BC, which is brought under the diſlocated Shoulder, 
d to it by Deligation with ſeveral Fillets, as you ſee 
d Fig, 5. This done, the Extremity B of the Lever 
| and leiſurely to be preſſed downwards, which cauſes 
r Extremity .C of the Lever to move upwards ; by 
neans the diſlocated Arm will be extended, and its 
lich had ſlipped out of Joint, will be gently forced up 
tural Place. This Operation has been ſo frequently 
ih that the Machine acquir'd a great Name, and is to 
j called the Ambe of "Hrppocrates. But tho' in thoſe 
dere the diſlocated Arm is protruded downwards, it has 
s been eminently ſucceſsful, and may till be ſo ; yet 
Head of the Shoulder falls either on the Inſide or 
of the Scapula, as is generally the Caſe ; and ſince 
une only elevates ſtrait upwards, it often fail'd of 
the Help required ; nay further, if the aforeſaid Head 
j the Strength of the Muſcle, or the Violence of the 
p te protruded with uncommon Force to the hinder 


> having one Ex - 
tremity round, and very narrow and 
wa F rom the Top of 'the round Extremity, 
be n a little prominent on one Part, which 
which bene Nie, Put towards the Head of the 
| the Ribs E aced, it may be fitted to the Arm- 
ben, or ſoft Filler; * | 
Th: ting, glued upon it render it 
1048 N thus prepared, ol Head of the Piece 
| 1 Armpit, between the Ribs and the 
bis to be exte 7 ward as poſſible z after which the 


beyond the Head of the Arm 


he Top of the Piece ought alſo to 


nded on the W i it 
at . | and tied to it above 
th * Feen und at the rt, that it may reſt 
d intrude the T irmneſs., But we muſt principally 


"Wpit, and ead of the Piece as far as . 
. MCP. 8 
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done, a ſmall Beam is to be firmly ty' d acroſs two Poſts, upon 
which Beam, the Arm, with the Wood to which it is faſten'd, 
muſt be laid in ſuch a manner, that the Arm ſhall be on 
this Side, the Body on the other, and the Beam under the Arm- 
pit.“ Then the Arm with the Wood is to be preſſed down on 
one Side of the Beam, and the reſt of the Body on the other. 
2 Beam is to be ty d ſo high, that the Body may ſtand on 

Iptoe. | 

This is by much the beſt way of ſetting the Shoulder; for the 
Operation is ogy by way of Lever, provided the Wood 
enters beyond the Head of the Arm, the | rr th on either 
Side are very juſt, and the Bones of the Arm in perfect Secu- 
rity, Freſh Luxations are reſtored with a Quickneſs beyond 
Imagination, and hardly give room for Extenſion; and as for 
inveterate ones, this is the only way to cure them, unleſs thro? 

h of Time, the Socket, that ſhould receive the Head of 

the Bone, be filled with Fleſh, and the Head of the Arm, by 
long Continuance under Luxation, has worn itſelf a Place. 
Yet Tam apt to think, that an inveterate Luxation of the Arm 
will give way to this Operation; for what will the Power of 
the Lever not move? tho? I don't believe the Bone then reſtored 
would abide in its Place, but lip out again as uſual. 
The fame Effect, after a like Preparation, would be pro- 
duced by Depreſſion over a Ladder, and the The ſſalian Chair 
would — very well for a recent Luxation. The Piece of 
Wood muſt be prepared as before, and the Patient placed Side- 
ways in the Chair, and the Arm with the Wood ſtretched over 
the Back of the Chair; then on one Side the Body is depreſs'd, 
on. the other the Arm with the Wood ; and the like may be 
effected over a folding Door; either of theſe Methods may be 
uſed as Occaſion requires. Hippocrat. Tet d 

AMBELA, the Name uſed by the Turks and Perſians, for 
a Tree thus diſtinguiſhed : 

Arbor exotica, fruttu racemoſo, Charamais difta, C. B. 
Charamei Aco/tz, folio pyri, J. B. Charamæi. Purging cor- 
ner'd Haſel- nuts. N 
There are two Kinds of this Tree, called Charamei by all 
the Indians generally; but the Perſians and Arabians, Ambela, 
The one is as great as the Medlar- tree, with Pear-tree pale great 
Leaves, and yellowiſh Fruit, ſomewhat like to Haſel or Fil- 
berd-nuts, ending in ſundry Corners, of the Taſte of ſour 
Grapes, yet more pleaſant, which they pickle up as well ripe 
as unripe, and uſually eat them with Salt. The other Kind is 
of the ſame Bigneſs, but hath leſſer Leaves than the Apple-tree, 
and a greater Fruit, which the Indians uſe, being boiled with 
Saunders, and give the Decoction againſt Fevers. The Bark 
of the Root of the former Kind, which groweth by the Water- 
ſides, is chiefly uſed (ſo as it grow far-from the Sea) which 

ieldeth Milk, by taking four Fingers Length thereof, which 
— bruiſed with a Dram of Muſtard- ſeed, they give to thoſe 
that are purſy and ſhort-winded ; for it purgeth mightily both 
upwards and downwards: But if a Super- purgation chance 
thereupon, they give one of the Fruits of Curambolas to help 
it, or elſe a Draught of the Vinegar of Canara (which is nothing 
elſe but the Decoction of Rice) ſet by for a Day, two or three, 
until it grow ſour. The Fruit is familiarly eaten through all 
Parts, unripe as well as ripe, and pickled, or eaten with Salt 
and Vinegar to procure an Appetite, putting it to their Meat 
to give them a Reliſh, by reaſon of its Tartneſs. Parkinſon's 
Herbal, P. 1638. | 

AMBERBOI, the Turk; Name for the Cyanus Orientalis 
Odoratus. Sweet Sultan. ED 

Mr. Vaillant, in the Memoires of the Academy of Sciences 
for 1718, enumerates the following Sorts of Amberboi : 

Amberbei flore purpureo odorato. Cyanus floridus odoratus 
Turcicus, ſive Orientalis, major, Park. Theat. 481. The 
Purple Sweet Sultan. 

Idem flore incarnato odorato. Cyanus floridus edoratus Tur- 
cicus, ſebe orientalis, major, flore incarnato, H. L. Bat. & J. R. 
Herb. 446. Sweet Sultan, with a pale Flower. 

. J1dem diſco candido, cum corona dilute Ianthina, D. Lippi. 

Idem flore albo. Cyanus floridus oderatus Turcicus, ſcue orien- 


 talts, major, flore albo. H. R. Par. The white Sweet Sultan. 


Idem flore luteo odorato. Cyanus floridus odoratus Turcicus, 
ue orientalis, major, flore luteo. H. R. Par. The yellow Sweet 
Amberboi alterum, flore purpureo, cum corona an; ma. 
Cyanus orientalis alter, five Conſtantinopolitanus, fiſtuloſa pur- 
pures flore. H. R. Par. & J. R. Herb. 446. Item, 572 
eregrinus, Amberboi ſive Emberboi dictus. Ambroſ. 187. & J. R. 
lerb., 446. | 1 ye 
Idem flore candicante, cum corona ampliſſima. | Cyanus orien- 
talis alter, ſrve Conflantinopolitanus, flore feftuleſo candicante. 


H. R. Far. 


em fore Iuteo, cum corona ampliſſima. anus orientalis, 
flare luteo . . R. Par. . Ne c e eee 
lum folus magis difſeetis. | Cyanus orientalis major, foliis 
arfſedtis, flore lutro, ex Aleppo. Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 133. 


magis 
No, 8. . 7 1 
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Amberboi eruce folio, majus. Facea fotiis eruce lanugins- 
is. J. R. Herb. 444: Facea major exatica, ad foliorum 
margines ſpinulis donata. Pluk. Tab. 39. Fig. 3. 

mberboi eruce folio, minus D. Lappi. LES 

Monſieur Lipp found this laft Sort betwixt Alexandrig and 
Roſetta, There is a Figure of it in the Memoires of the Royal 
Academ. of Sciences for 1719. with the following Deſcription: . 

The leſſer Rocket-leay'd Amberboi has a ſingle Root a little 
bent, two or three Inches in Length, about the Thickneſs of 
two Lines at the Neck, 'infenfibly diminiſhing till it comes to 
end in a Thread, and from Space to Space ſhooting forth capil- 
lary Fibres. The Bark is of a dirty White, covering a ligne- 
ous Subſtance of a whiter Colour. | 3 

From this Root ariſes a Stalk from nine to eleven Inches in 
Height, ſending forth Branches at Intervals ; it is about two 
Lines thick at its Origin, leffening by Degrees to the Extre- 
mities of the Branches and their Sprays, which have no more 
than a third, or a quarter of a Line in Thickneſs. This 
Stalk is ſolid and ſubſtantial, of a pale-green Colour, ſlightly 
ſtriated in its whole Length, and befpread with dirty white 
Hairs, the longeſt of which don't exceed a Line. When cut, 
the Inſide appears of a clearer Green, and whiter than the 
Bark. PSS =p _ | 

The Leaves of this Plant are of a muddy Green, deeply 
enough colour'd above, but paler under. They are almoſt flat, 
thin, without a Pedicle, diſpoſed in alternate Order, and 'co- 
vered with whitiſh Hairs. "The great Leaves adorn the Bottom 
and Middle of the Stalk, and the principal Branches; the 
ſmaller Leaves ſet off the reft. All the Branches, and ſmaller 
Boughs, proceed from the Boſom of a Leaf. Among the great 
Leaves, which well enough reſemble thoſe of a kind of Rocket, 
ſome are three Inches or three Inches and a half in Length, 
and an Inch, or fifteen Lines in Breadth, being very deeply 
jagged on each Side, ſome into four, others into five Lobes, 
from fix to ſeven Lines in Length, and from three to four in 


Breadth, each indented alſo in ſeveral Places, a little rounded, 


and terminating in a yeHlowiſh-green, and, as it were, dry Point, 
which is very ſhort, and not NN The two great Lobes, 
which jointly terminate each Leaf, are alſo indented like the 
others. The wavy and indented Wings, which are obſerved 
in ſome Places of if © Stem and the Branches, ſeem to belong 
ta theſe Leaves, being nothing but Appendages to their Lobes. 
Moſt of the ſmall Leaves keep well enovgh the Figure of the 
great ones, though their Lobes are not fo much indented. 
Among the Leaves,- that adorn the Tops of the Branches and 
Sprays, ſome are from two to nine Lines in Length, and from 
half a Line to a Line and half in Breadth ; ſome of them alſo 
have a fingle Indentment, others have none, but are entire, 
reſembling the Leaves of Linaria (Toad-flax). | 
be main Rib of all theſe Leaves, as well as the Fibres, 
which it communicates to their Lobes, are of a whitiſh Green; 
they form Ridges above, and rounded Ribs underneath. 
Flowers have hardly any Smell, are of a gridelin Co- 
lour, and are ſurrounded with hermaphrodite Fleurets. The Stalk, 
Branches, and Sprays, produce no more than a fingle Flower 
at each Extremity, which is diſtant ſometimes fix Lines, ſome- 
times an Inch and half from the laſt Leaf. | 
- The Diameter of each Flower is about nine Lines, of which 
the Diſk commonly takes off two Lines and an half, or 
three Lines. The Ditk conſiſts of fifteen or eighteen regular 
and hermaphrodite Fleurets, three Lines long, ſtanding out of 
the Calyx two thirds of a Line, which is nearly the Length of 
the Indentments of their Pavilion, and the half of their Depth ; 
the other half, which is white, and their cylindrical Tube, 
which is about a Line and half long, and almoſt one fifth of a 
Line in- Diameter, are ſunk within the Calyx. The Pavilion 
is alſo cylindrical, cut with five equal Jags, of a gridelin Hue, 
opens very little, and is no more than about half a Line in Dia- 
meter. The Extremities. of the fiye' Cuts, or Jags, roll and 
curl up on the Inſide. From the lower and inner Part of the 
Pavilion, ariſe five Stamina, whoſe Apices unite in one cylin- 
drical ſtriated Tube, a Line and half in Length, and a quarter 
of a Line in Thickneſs, ſunk half a Line within the Mouth of 


the Pavilion: This laſt is white, but the reſt, which appear 
above the Mouth, i of a purple Colour, no | 

The Bottom of each Fleuret reſts u a white ; 
about half a Line high, and a third of a Line thick, the Head 
of which is with an antique Crown, which is much 
about the ſame Height. From the Head of the Ovary proceeds 
a capillary Trunk, which paſſing through the Fleuret, and the 
Tube, comes out at laſt from the latter about half a Line, in- 
cluding its two Horns, which are of a gfidelin Colour. 

Ten or a dozen barren and irregular „ reſting each on 
a falſe Bud, commonly form the Crown of this Flower. The 
Tube of each Fleuret is white, cylindrical, of the Length of 
two Lines, and above one fifth of a Line in Diameter, wholly. 
funk in the Calyx, and terminating in a Pavilion, from three 


anda half to four Lines in Length, and two in-Breadth in its 


Fore- part. This Pavilion is a ſort of a Mouth, almoſt cloſe; 
v4 LA's - 


/ * 
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whoſe upper Lip is regularly cloven on this Side g. d. 
the Pavilion, into three Leine nearly , Ot 
—— Lip is entire, more ſhort, 1 
conſiderably, than the upper, and a little wi * 
A e upper, 7 wider thai iv 
| The Placenta is c6yer'd with white Hairs, of 4, 
two Lines, or two Lines and a half, amongſt uch 10 
1 1 Fe Fri ** 0 0: | 75227 „ 
| eſe Parts.are contained in a ſcaly Calyx. 
Pear, de ine in Length, and ke ag 
three Lines in Diameter in its thickeſt Part, which * 
the Baſe. The Scales are oblong, entire, green dn hh 
white on bie Edges, covered with whitiſh Halt, 0 
nating in a little. dry Beak, about a Line in Len 4 
the Colour of Wood, whoſe Baſis is brown. Tha 
ſhine like Silver, on the Side towards the Cavity of tec 
The largeſt are hot above two Lines and a half in Le 
the Beak to the Unguis or Bottom, and almoſt 21 
d Ord when throi{h 
| varies, when throughly ripe, are of a con 
the Colour of Wood, hairy, Aunelle die waa 
which is no more than a Line, and not half ſo much ing 
at the Baſe, which ſupports, an antique Crown. Tus 
is open a Line and half; its Rays are white, ſt ining U 
the longeſt being two thirds of a Line, and the turd 
a fourth Part. At the Point of the Ovary may bed 
ſmall Cavity, in which was articulated a 15 | 
whence proceeds an umbilical Cord, which affords Nut 
to the Seed contained in that Ovary, | 
This Plant is annual, flowers in June and Fuh, u 
ripe Seed at the Beginning of this laſt Month, 
Having chewed the Leaves, I found them at fifdj 
agreeable Taſte, after which, they left ſomewhat dt 
Savour in the” Mouth. 
The Juice of the Root, Leaves, and Flowers, tux 
Paper red. Afemorres de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1119 
AMBIA Aanard. Is a yellow liquid Bitumen, 
like Tacamahaca; it flows from a Fountain ſituatel af 
Indian Sea, © | 
It is reſolutive, ſtrengthening, and lenitive ; it cus 
and the Itch; they alſo uſe it againſt cold Humour; i 
fame Properties as the Gums Caranna, and Tu 
Lemery de Drogues. 
AMBIDEXTER, «ugHtZ:/S. It imports the 
ſtrong, ready; and adroit, with the Left Hand, 2 
Right, as if the Perſon had two Right Hands. Th 
28 pronounces, never happens ta Women, 4 
eck. 7. | 
AMBLOSIS, &uBrwcts, a Miſcarriage. See Anil 
AMBLYOGMOS, 4uSavwypos, from 4405, til 
neſs of Sight. | | 
This Word is frequently made uſe of by Hippi 
in his Book of Prognoſtics, he takes Notice of ths 
Sight, together with Coruſcations of Light ſeeming i 
fore the Eyes, amongſt the Symptoms of an appro 
morrhage, in continual Fevers, and 2 Terim 
(Prædick. L. 1. 18.) he mentions a Noiſe in the E 
bany'd with Dimneſi of Sight, and a Senſe of Hen 
Noſe, as the immediate Forerunners of a violent 
a burning Fever. | oj 
Sometimes this Author makes uſe of the Word 
Amblyoſmos, to expreſs the ſame thing. Galen inde 
dpBaueoys, a Miſcarriage ; but Foetrus thinks it 21 
al, Ambloſmos, in which he feems to be 
- AMBLYOPIA, AN E, from aH, 5 
the Eye. In Hippocrates it fignifies that Dim 
which old People are moſt ſubje& to; and in th 
uſed Aph. 31. Sect. 3. : | 
But Paulus and Aatuarius uſe this Word * 
Amauroſis, or Gutta Serena. 5 
The apBavonia, is an Hebetude, or Dulneſi f % 
has a manifeſt, but not viſible Cauſe, For fe 
Tunics nor Humours of the 1 2 
Fault muſt neceſſarily lie in the Defect or bg, 
viſual Spirits, cauſed either by a precedin F li 
Rruion of the Nerve, that Ser of 
rain being in part diſorder'd ; ot N 
ent to top the Courſe of the split: Mb va 
— the . e 
the neceflary iſi tes, wan =. 
Muminate them. Actuarius de Meth. Me. = 
| AMBON, «Sor the Edge, or Magi" f 
or Sockets, into which the prominent Parts unt l 
ſerted in ſome Sotts of Articulation, 25 in 


1 


i 
4 


French have for Succinum or Elictrun. Amb 1 0 
Word, which the ſame People uſe, to fig 
call Anbur; but this is à thing quite di | 


AMB 


. ould have the ſame Name to belong 
bre, m__ ey v DtioRion | , roy of late 
4 e KC of Ambra, Amberg riſe bra griſea). 
= this Term Ambra, uſed by us for Fuccinum, is de- 
ce + not; for the Arabians call it Karabe, as you 
Trey old Latin-Arabic Gloſſary, Karabe Succinum. A 
Leon in the Vatican has it, Kae ge, To nh, gor. 
it alſo written ##g2{4f, and in another xag9/e. Avi- 
* that it is a Perſian Word, which ſignifies an 
ET r ſo indeed it is in the Latin Tranſlation : 
of ſpeaking in Arabic, does not ſay, that it is a Per- 
4 and the Arabic Term in his Book is written 
pr? Kef, not Kaf, as it is in the old Gloſſary, He 
lit it attracts Straws, and Bits of rotten Wood, and 
ok its Name in Arabic, Kerabe, which ſignifies an 


br of Stratus. , f | / 
hs, however, tis certain, called Amber «agres, 


* ſame Account. Pliny, Lib. 37. Cap. 2. 
n Syria the Women make Whorles of it, 
Hurpaga, Snatcher, becauſe it ſnatches to 
Leaves, Stra ws, and Edges of Garments. 

Amber is a Species of Bitumen, is generally agreed; 
wo by the 4rabians is reckoned among the Kinds of 
. Alchar, or Alchir, in Apagus, is the Matter of a 
ein, fluid, and like Pitch, which bubbles out of the 
re Water out of a Spring, in the Country of Bagaded; 


call it 


ring condenſed by the cold Air; the Arabrians com- 
all it Char. He plainly defcribes to us ſome liquid 
„or Naplitha., The fame Author, under the Word 
Kar, iniorms us, that it is ſomething which is like 
at it flows from Springs in the 42 —_—_— 
e fame as Chur, or Kur, to whi ord he refers us. 
Alu, is the Naphrha, which the Antients inform 
d out of ri 
ner of Ke . In Arabic it is called Kar, or 
end is the very fame with ag, (Naphtha) and called 
babies alſo Nafth. As to the Opinion of Apagus, 
is the fame with Chur, I don't doubt but it was 
ly ſo pronounced. For after the ſame manner they 
F inſtead of aſſach, and uſnen for aſnan, and ſo of an 
umber of others. But under the Word Chur, to 
referr'd us for a fuller Explication of Kar, he ex- 
, according to the Opinion of the Arabian Interpreters, 
Sordes, that ſtick to the Walls of Bee hives. This 
ite a different thing from the Kar, which is a kind of 
tumen, and is written otherwile ; _ 4 with 
llable Ain, not Eli. e bs, 
jol th Greeks, and Wax itſelf, by that Name, 
ay 2 derived Coen Kage I 28 66 —— 
s. Bellunenſis, at ame Paſſage, adds, that ac- 
0 dae Wen Kar is to be taken 2 Bdellium, in the 
non of Auiſena, in the Chapter of Dad:, where he 
in its ſtead, there were put two thirds of a Pound of 
in the Arabic you don't read Nur, but Luz, or 
ls, an Almond ; inſtead of which, the Interpreter 
Imre read Kur, which in that Place can ſignify nothing 
pole. Kur is a Furnace, or Fire-place, and ſome 
2 Hive; but a Hive is called Kouvarah, the Plural of 
wk ath ; from whence perhaps, the later Greeks 
% and KvB:pſov, (Kuberte, and Kuberton) for 
i Hefichius : Kü, KyB:6)ov pi Maz@y, <6 Cypſe- 
e og led he, bot Eee, Sane rere 
F Is not call ur, but . e render 
But the Propolis, or Sordes of Bee-hives, is by Avi- 
en; of which he makes two Sorts, the Pure, 
Sd Mam is ſpoken of the waxen Cell 
ow their ; is is the true Wax. 
utient Arabian Autbor ——— the Kress of Di- 
Ann. Others call Wax Xemba, which was the 
ent to the Propalis of the Greeks, called by 
77. alaſnad, 4. black Mum, “ that is to fay, 
', 2 5 824 Subſtance found about the Mouths of 
a cs be > "Os , <© ſomewhat like 
| n Rues, . 5 9 | 
y our Diſcourſe on the Tarabe, or Succinum, it 
Agreement with Bitumen. Serapion, we know, 
* Opinion of ſome Authors ſays, that the Bitumen 
9 called the Ravabe' of Sedmt ? and was the Gum 
. This was the Afphalcum, or Pillaſphaltum, which 
te Cp dies of the Deceaſed, and called Mumia. 
with Bit <5, eſpecially thoſe of the pooter Sort, were 
umen, hence one Name came to ſerve both 
penn Funerals, of which it was a principal 
ie Strabo, Lib. 16. XA I Adr 
1 Po Ta; rene Tar redo.” de The 2 prians 
the Pia ming of the Dead. The Ie of 
dne r 
bs pee; Opinion, that che Word Mumia, for a 
» Was Corruption of the Greet duopia, 


jon 25 it gets above Ground, becomes thicker than liquid 


in the Country about Babylon, after 


ftans. 
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t Amomia; for the Antients did, for the moſt part, em- 
balm Carcaſes with Amomum. Hence we meet with Tri/ze 
Amomum, ** mournful Amomum, in Stativs; and Craffis 
lutatus Amomis, ** bedawb'd with thick Amomum, in Ter- 
ius, of the dead Body placed in order to be carry'd forth; 
and in Ovid we read Offa Pulvere Amomi cendita, „Bones 
© ſeaſoned with the Powder of Amomum. The old Scho- 
liaft alſo, in a very antient Copy of P. Agineta, at the Word 
41uwuer, ** Amomum, ?*” remarks, that it is what the Arabians 
commonly call Momia, "Auapy d kiyt]ar win. In Myrepſus 
pepia, * Mumia, ſignifies the Sanies of a human Carcaſe. 
In his Antidote Athanaſia, atuea dibrwnr THIvrw]d- ty d - 
vu map "ITardis wu. The Blood or Sanies of a dead 
« Perſon is called by the /talians Mumia. | 

But I have now another Notion of the Etymology of Mumia. 
Mum is a Perſian Word, which ſignifies Max. * diſtin- 
guiſhes between the pure Mum, and the black Mum. His Al- 
mum alſaf, is the pure bright Mum, and the Almum alaſnad, 
is the black and dirty Mum; ſo he calls the Propolis of the 
Greeks, His old Expoſitor interprets it by the Sordes which 
{tick to Bee-hives, or rather are the Foundation of the Work, 
and the Rudiments of Wax. What is almoſt Wax, is called 
. - and by Aviſena, Black Mum. The a u, (Com- 
moſis) and Tiworxness, Piſſocerus, is a ruder and more un- 
finiſhed Work. This latter is a kind of diluted Wax, with 
which the Bees overlay their Structures. The Commoſis is the 
firſt Foundation and Eruſt, which is ſpread before all other 
things. Pliny's Words are to be read thus, partly from the 
Copies ; viz. Commoſis cruſta eſt prima, ſaporis amari; Piſſo- 
ceros ſuper eam venit picantium modo, ceu dilutior cera e vitmum 
populorumque mitiore commi. The firſt Cruſt is the Commoſis, 
which is of a bitter Taſte; over this comes the Piſtoceros, 
like a Layer of Pitch, being a more diluted kind of Wax, 
*© which the Bees make of a milder Gum of Vines and Pop- 
lars. Koppwrrs, (Commolis) is d rn, xopptos, from 
Commis.“ Heſychius interprets it J %“ 78 ue, © the 
© ſmearing of Hive.” By Ariſtotle it is called ,t, 
(Koneſis) . is, Pication, (doing over with Pitch); for x&»@-, 
or urn, ſignifies liquid Pitch. Dioſcorides : Ilia vyes, nv wit 
Kavey xaxsot, Liquid Pitch, which ſome call Conus. Others 
name it a, Cone, by which Name it went among the 
Greek Veterinarii, or Horſe-phyſicians ; as in Cap. 176. dogea]s, 
xeyns, dpparmxs, and Cap. 843. rs evonud| gr, noms Hu- 
ys, au ee di TvuBtroy . Take Vinegar, of the 
<< Refin of the Pine-tree, and the liquid Pitch of the ſame, 
« and apply them to Uſe ;”” and in many other Places. Hence 
the xoia el.; Wine ſtopped up with Pitch, of Hippe- 
crates, which Galen expounds by ih- And hence alſo 
xwvioas Tiley, © to pitch a Hogſhead, and axwriley ay ſciov, 
< a Veſſel not pitched.” | 

To go on, what Aviſena calls Black Mum, is by other 
Arabians called Car, which ſome however interpret Pi/ſaſphal- 
tus, and Bitumen, as Alpagus obſerved. But it is written other- 
wiſe when it ſignifies Bitumen, as thus, Kar; and for Wax, 
and Propolis, Kaar. With the ſame Arabians, Kefer is Bitu- 
men; but moſt think Charabe a Species of Bitumen, and to 
flow out of Springs in the ſame manner. 

Now from this Mum aforeſaid, I doubt not, but the Word 
Mumia is derived. For moſt Nations uſed Wax in embalming 
and medicating Bodies for Interment, eſpecially the Babyloni- 
ans, who in moſt things had the ſame Gaſton, with the Per- 
Strabo : Odmnſsa I" i hit, xnew ref AN] es. 
They bury their dead Bodies in Honey, having firſt cover'd 
them over with Wax.” The ſame was practis'd in Greece: 
We read at leaſt, that the like Treatment was once uſed to 
the dead Body of a Greek Man. Cornelius Nepos, of King 
Agefilaus : Ibi eum Amici, quo Spartam facilius perferre poſſent, 
cera circumfuderunt, atque ita domum retulerunt. There his 
„Friends, that they might the more conveniently tranſport 
«© his Body to Sparta, cover'd it all over with Wax, and fo 
„ brought it home.“ Moreover it was a cuſtomary thing 
wich the Arabians, to uſe indifferently the Names of all Things 
which ſerved for the ſame Uſes, and to put one Name for an- 
other. Thus Kitran, which properly ſignifies the Pitch of a 
Cedar, is by ſome interpreted Bitumen. Thus again, they 
made no Diſtinction in their Notions between the Fucus-mari- 
nus, the Scarlet-worm, and Madder. After the ſame manner 
Bitumen, becauſe. it was uſed by various Nations, as well as 
the other, in ſeaſoning their dead Bodies, had by them the Ap- 
pellation of Mumia beſtow'd on it, which is a Word derived 
from Mum, that is, Wax; ſo they took Karabe, which pro- 
perly is Succinum, to ſignify alſo Bitumen. The Karabe of 
Sodom, in Serapion, is Bitumen, or Funeral-gum, as he calls it, 


the Amumiai. 5 | 
Some antient Authors affirm, that Amber works out of 


Springs, like Bitumen, the Truth of which is warranted by 


modern Diſcoveries, ſeveral Writers aſſuring us, that Amber 
is gotten out of the German Sea; and that it riſes from Springs 
in the Sea itſelf, after the manner of Bitumen. | 


But 
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But of all the Opinions of Antiquity about Amber,, the 
Arabians ſeem to approve of that alone, which, deriving its 
Authority from the Fable of Phaeton, makes it to be the I cars 
of the Black Poplar. "The Truth of this they every-where 
aſſert in their Writings. *Tis certain, that the Black Poplar 
weeps a kind of Gum. Pliny 
Piſcoceros, (pitchy Wax) which is a clearer fort of Wax, of 
the milder Gum of Vines and Poplars. Dioſcorides calls this 
milder Gum of the Poplar Aiyegs gin, the Reſin of the 
« Poplar.” Moſt of the Antients believed, that the Tears of 
the Black Poplar falling into the Po, there concreted and made 
the Amber. Dioſcorides, of the Black Poplars : Is:ga47Ta S's 
78 iF ard I'devor xd)e Toy "Hyidevoy * pap ra ſa $0,u8rcy 
Mr, Y tyivs]as vd νανẽEpe dj,; It is reported, 
that their Tears running into the River Po, condenſe, and 
<< become what they call Amber.” All the Gum of the Pop- 
lar does not turn to Amber, but only that which falls into the 
River, and there concretes in the Water, and acquires the 
Hardneſs of a Stone, by virtue of the Cold. Whether the 
Arabians believed, that Amber was ſo generated, or confounded 
all the Gum of the Poplar and Amber together, they never 
ſpeak of Amber, which they call Xarabe, than as the Tear of 
the Poplar. The Arabians call the Poplar Haur, and ſome- 
times Haur Rumi, that is, the Roman Poplar. The Latin 
Avi ſena, Cap. 349. renders Haurus, the Tear of the Poplar : 
De Hauro, id eſt, Populi Lacryma. He takes the Name of 
the Tree for the Tear; as, on the other hand, Cap. 375. in 
his Tranflation, he makes Karabe, which is the Amber, or 
Tear of the Poplar, to be the Poplar itſelf : De Karabe, id e, 
Populs. So alſo the Tranſlator of Serapion : Haur Rumi, id 
, Karabe. So a>Þay (Chalbane) ſignifies as well the Gum, 
as the Shrub from whence it is produced; and the fame may 
be obſerv'd in other Particulars. 

From the Premiſſes, I can hardly make a Doubt, but that 
this Haurus was, by the barbarous People, firſt chang'd to 
Habrus, and afterwards corrupted into Hambrus, to hgnify 
Amber: So from the old Word Abiga, Expeller, whic 
was the Name by which the Latins call'd the Chamæpitys of 
the Greeks, becauſe of its Efficacy in expelling the Fœtus, the 
ſame Barbarians coin'd their Ajuga ; but later Ages, inſtead of 
Abiga, pronounced Auiga. An old Expoſitor of the Arabian 
Nouns has it, Aurum Romanum, id eft, Archiroſa, cujus 
Gummi dicitur Karaba. Read, id eft, achiros, or acchiros, 
from artes (Aigirus, a Poplar). 

Tis certain, that the Name Ambri, for Succinum, (Amber) 
is not of Greek nor Arabic Original. The Arabians call it La- 
rabe, the antient Greeks l ©* Elefrum,”” the more 
modern S+e:rixn; Berenice.“ From this Berenice the Bar- 
barians hammer'd out their Vernix, which is their Term alſo 
for another kind of Gum; for ſo they call'd the Gum of Ju- 
niper, becauſe it was ſa much like Amber. Avi ſena, Cap. 273. 
ſays, the Karabe was like Sandarach; ſo they called the Ver- 
nix. Some even made Karabe the ſame with Sandarach, as 
Serapion aſſures us, Cap. 366. De Karabe. Hence the Bar- 
barians, as I ſaid, call'd che Sandarach Vernix, which was the 
Name the later Greeks uſed for Electrum. Neaphytus: Brgva- 
avs Ala, ons tor os ind ee, let Ji 73 N,, Bei n. 
„The Beryl Stone is the Juice of a Tree, or what they call 
<6 Berenice.”” The ſame Author, on the Word *Hazx]gov ANA 
Ji gam GT! TAY dye d ig % Others ſay it is the 
„Glue of the Poplar.” 

Perhaps, beſides the Similitude of the Gums, the near Affi- 
nity of the Names in Arabic, was a Cauſe of their being con- 
founded. For the Poplar is called Raur, whoſe Gum is the 


ne, or B*gevixn ; and the Juniper is called Harar, and its 


Gum Sandarac. And yet, which is ſtrange, in the Arabic 


Auiſena, we always read Giauzi, and not Haur, for a Poplar. 


Giauzi indeed with him ſignifies ſimply a Walnut-trec ; but he 


„ uts Giauz Alrumi, that is, the Roman Nut- tree, for 
the ar. 


ſays, that the Bees make their 


The Gum, commonly called Vernix, is written in Arabic 


Sandarus, in Aviſena with the Letter Sin. And in the Chap- 
ter of Karabe it is called Alſandaruc, which is alſo pronounced 
Sandarac ; for Elif and Yau are often chang'd one for another 


in Arabic and Hebrew, for which Reaſon the Tranſlators always 


render it Sandarac. The Karabe, that is, Amber, and this 


Sandarac, are ſo much alike, that they often „ A 


Aviſena, in the Chapter of Caucamum, writes the 


upon Sandarac, which he afterwards repeats almoſt verbatim of 


the Karabe, in his Account of Lacca. This, as I ſaid before, 
is what the Barbarians called Yerzix, by a Corruption from 


Berenice, which with the later Greeks ſignifies Electrum. 

But the Sandarach, which is the Gum of a Tree, agrees in 
nothing but Name with the metalline Sandarach, which the 
Arabians call Zarnig; nor are we to ſu 
made that Name, which with them ſignifies the Gum of a 
Tree, out of the Name of the metalline Sandarach. X 


"The Antients had another Sandarach, which was the Food 


of Bees, and gather'd by them from the Juice of Trees, after 
the manner 


4 
—— 


Gums ; of which Pliny ſpeaks,” Lib. 2. Cap. 7. 


e things 


1 


ſe, that the Arabians co 
nounce F/58x ( 
' m154x40y (Piſtacion). 


: 


The Greeks expound it by Teopy iAr7]ov, „ the Fog | 
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which Paſſage is thus to be read: Præter hee ines 
thace, quam alit Sandaracham, alii C erinthy,, 
erit Apium, dum optrantur, Cibus, qui ſepe iming, 
rum Inanitatibus ſepoſitus, et 1þſe amari Saperit 6 a 
tum Rore verno, et Arborum Succo, Gummiun | 

minor, Auſtri Flatu nigrior, Aquilonibus meljy 2 k 
rimus in Gratis nucibus. Menecrates Haren p * 
nemo præter eum. HBeſides theſe, they conve 90 
& thace, which ſome call Sandarach, others Co | 
«© is what the Bees feed on while they are at Work.. 

« found in the empty Spaces of the Combs, ad 
© "Taſte. It is generated of the Spring- due, and th . 
* Trees, after the manner of Gums ; it is dimm 
4% South-weſt Wind, grows blacker with a South my 
6 is meliorated and redden'd by a North Wind, wt; 
<< *plentiful on Almond- trees. Menecrates ſays Th 
<< but he is the only Perſon who ſays fo.” This $9 
from Gum, and is a ſort of Glue. Varro, we knoy 4 
that the Matter with which the Bees glew together 
tremities of their Combs, is called Erithace, and za 
thing from the Propolis, having the virtue of alluring 


«© Bees” ; garSagaxn, (Sandarache) is the ſame thine: 
is un, (Cerinthus) which is as much as to {1 © 
waxlike Subſtance). Heſychius : Kii, 1 NH 
len q Tpogh, av Tagdliferiar tas d ,õ&Qeua. 4 
« which is called Erithace, is the Food which the} 
« aſide for themſelves.” Menecrates rather fancig iy 
Flower, and is follow'd in his Opinion by Virgil, wol 
"4k as a Flower or Herb grateful and attradiy 

ces : 


Trita Meliſphylla, et Cerinthe ienbile Sm 


« Bruiſed Meliſphyllon, and the ignoble Herb (# 
And Pliny himſelf, who here cenſures Menecrats g 
Account, elſewhere enumerates Cerintha among that 
and Flowers which are grateful to the Bees; and lf 
Cap. 12. gives a Deſcription of it. Theophraſtu lþ 
Zib. 6. Cap. 7. reckons xine, (Cerinthum) an 
Herbs uſed in Carlands ( Herbas coronarias). Nothing 
from beſtowing the ſame Appellation on an Herb, 
Cerago, which others call «g::J4xn, (Erithace). Ti 
a gluey fort of Gum, with which the Bees conglut 
extreme Borders of their Combs. Of this ſpeaks f 
follows : 8 | 


— tenuia Cera 
Spiramenta linunt, Fucoque et Floribus Oras 
xplent, collectumgue hec ipſa ad Munera Gluta, 
Et Viſco et Phrygia ſervant Pice lentius Ida. 


They beſmear the ſmall Spiracles with Wax, and f 
* Space between the Extremities of their Combs wi 
„ and Flowers; and keep in Store, collected for tt 
C Purpoſes, a Glue more tenacious than Bird-lims 
« Pitch of Phrygian Ida. That this Paſſage mult 
ſtood of the Erithace, we are a, by Varro, Lil.) 
he thus 1 of Bees: Extra Oftium Alvei abu 
qua venit inter Favos Spiritus, quam *g9duw appelat 
c Without the Door of the Hive they cloſe up al M 
<< the leaſt Breath of Air can come between the Cu 
&« what the Greeks call tg:ddxn1,” With this Enie 
ſmear over and ſtop up the Spiramenta, that is, the in 
by which the Air can come between the Combs. Py 
underſtands this Place of the Poet, as concerning Prop 
takes the Fucus to be a kind of Wax, which the by 
ſtead of Glue, and is called Propolis. But of the 

Poet in the ſame Place thus ſings : | 


Et lentum de cortice Gluten * 
Prima Favis ponunt Fundamenta, dtindt tenace 
Suſpendunt Ceras. | 


« They lay the firſt Foundations, of their Co 
e flimy Glue of a Bark, and afterwards erect then 
«© waxen Structure. 28 572 2 7 ; 
orem Cera, que vix poteſt Ferro frang!l, i . 
Gummi LEE 15 Tb Cel, call it p pol i 4 
«© than Wax, and can ſcarce be broken with 4 The * 
e Bees gather it from the Gums of Trees. Gund 
or Erithace, is alſo a Glue, and comes from ie, of 
and the red is the beſt, Thence, we may be. (gh 
Sandarus of the Arabians ; for of Z Al A "i 


they made Sandaruc, changing 4 into , © hehe 


Words. Thus of gfx, they made Aftuchula 
Greek Tvpmavor, they coined Tambur, for "i 
commonly change 1 into r, and p inte t fun! 
itouk) for eds, (Phiſtak) MA 


, 


' Some will have this Sandarac of the Bein f 
but they are wrong in their Ecymologye.: Nau: Uf 


þ+gevixn (Berenice) of the Greets, by x 


* 


d- 


15 


d, 
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it 
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os 


Ghomates, TS, 
x). fetius alſo mentions it, and calls it E (Ampar) 


antient Copies, not awTee, (Ampra) as it is in the 
is We call both ſorts Ambra, but that which is not 
num we commonly diftinguiſh by an Ad j ective ſigni- 


lical 


Cuccinum) or the Gum of the Poplar. Pliny, we 
ithace, or Sandarac, from the Gum of the 

oat oe” it is called Sandarac for no other 
* ſandarachine Colour. Pliny ſays, it is black - 


| —_ Wind ; and perhaps this is the black Mum of 


e he expreſſed the Propolis of Dioſ- 
— — Things; nor is it ſo ſtrange, 


But they ation of Names in this Caſe, Karabe, 


is a Permuta 
with the Arab 


ang they ſay it reſembles the Sandarac, or Vernix; 
P ow Gum of the Juniper. The Sandarac of 


the 
— ane the Gum of the Almond-tree. In an old 


or of Arabic Names, Karabe is noted to be the Gum 
ee called the Roman Walnut-tree. Auth | 
he Reading which you every-where meet with in Avi- 
f Giauz for Haur. But Avi/ena diſtinguiſhes that Tree 
de Walnut-tree by the Adjective Rumi; for he calls the 
not the Walnut-tree, Giauz Alrumi ; tho” if it be 
d literally Word for Word, it ſignifies the Roman Wal- 


The Author fol- 


which was the Name he uſed for the Poplar. Others 


aur, and, with the Addition of a Nun, Hauron, which 


Doplar. | 
Hour and Hauron the Barbarians corrupted into Aurum 


, and from thence, in a little time, into Ambram, to 


the Tear of the Poplar, or Amber. | 
or Hambar, or Ambar, as it is a different Name, ſo it 


another thing. The Greeks of the latter Apes, as 
** Sethi, and others, write *ApTap 


Colour, : 


t remember, that I have read Ambra to mean Succi- 


later Greek Authors, nor do the Arabians call it b 
e For which Reaſon I can't but ſuſpect a Remar 
, in Mhrepſus, on the Compoſition of the ſeventy- 


Phiſter, concerning the Difference of the Ambar and 


in theſe Words, Ambaris, Exag. 2. Moſchi 
2. Anbræ, Exag. 3. I don't find this Com- 
in the original Ereet, and Fuchſius ſeems to have 


pon a bad Copy; or not to have fully comprehended 
aning of the Writing, which he had the Misfortune not 


almoſt an infinite Number of Places. Leo Africanus 
That the Whale is called Hambara by the Inhabitants 
and Morocco; which ps gave Riſe to a received 
among moſt of the Greeks and Arabians, that Ambar 
mg Spawn of thc Whale, Hence it is, that in 
| les of the later Greeks, we every- where find 
interpreted, "ApTag - pugi&þtxoy . i,huos, ©* the 
ſerous Amber is the Dung of a Fiſh; ** and owns 
„ de the Excrement of a Whale.” The ſame way of 
lg induced Multitudes to believe, what many alſo 
tat Frankincenſe on Mount Libanus, becauſe 
& called Frankincenſe Ac, (Libanos) which is 
ie of a Mountain in Syria ; and ſome even at this 
youll fain perſuade us, that this Mountain is at this 
« Lehnon, from the Syriac Word Lbunto, which ſig- 
Wkincenſe ; whereas the Syriac Lbunto for Frankin- 
plainly a Corruption of the Greek Nic ar aſis (Libanotos). 
incenſe had been of the common Growth of Syria, 
ts had not differ'd ſo much about the Shape of that 
was hardly known to them. Tis certain, that 
n%-where at this Day but in Arabia; and India does 

e it, though the Antients make mention of Indian 
enſe, Zvgies ACadvs ,, 5 the Smoke of Syrian 
_ is mention'd in the Bacche of Euripides, but 
tir manner as Malabathrum Syrium, Myrrha Syria, 
1 955 which we are well aſſured, were never of the 
It and modern Authors are not agreed about the kinds 
) T about its Colours, Differences, and Marks of 
A te Portugueſe Writers make three Species ; the 
* 1 5 the White; the Puabar, which is white 
ich de or, the brown; and the Minabur, or 
bel 1 is devour'd by the Whale: The firſt 

hi defer ſecond next, and the third worſt of all. 
i the fie the beſt Sort as red and fat, the next in 
ve, own, and the worſt CharaQetiſtic is that of 
te um gather'd of the Whales that have been 
„ be. N Kai e rie, fays he, 
i 3 dN &y _ bets ow — 
3 
Eis the © r e T@v To det mwy av, 
led Silachet ; the gee 2 Which is exported from a 
ty of Arabia p. Whitiſh comes from a little mari- 


hich j 8 the poo 
I de black, is gathered from Fiſhes which 


that the Bees gathered Piſſoceros from the Gum of 


ians, ſignifies Amber, or the Gum of 


<« have been taſting of the Springs of Ambar. The beſt, he 
fays, is brought from Silachet, a City of India, where it riſes 
out of Springs. Avi ſena allo calls the higheſt-prized Ambar 
Alſelehetti, that is, which comes from the City, or Country, 
Selehet, which is the very ſame that the Nubian Geographer 
places in the ninth Parallel of the firſt Climate, calls Selehet, 
and makes an Iſland of India. This is Simeon's £11ay9hT or 
ZeaaxnT, (Silachet or Selachet) for the Greeks commonly ex- 
preſs the Arabic He by X (Ch); as Tapagy 1: ( Tamarchenti) 
in the Græco- Arabic Lexicons ſtand every-where for tamar 
Hendi. What bears a lower Rate, but next to the beſt, 
Simeon tells us, ſprings up in a City of Arabia Felix, called 
Zixm (Sichne). In other Copies I find it written Ev xe 
A&YOuevn, called Suchra*®” ; and ſome cite it,? Senchri Feli- 
tis Arabiæ, from Senchri in Arabia Felix.“ I know not 
whether it be the Place which Serapion calls Zing; only he 
places it in the Weſt, far enough from Arabia Felix, viz. in 
Terris Zing in Occidente, ** in the Territories of Zing in the 
« Weſt.” He muſt not however be underſtood to mean 
22 or Barbary, but a maritime Tract of Ethiopia, where 

oſambique lies, which abounds with Amlar, and is ſituate 
Welt of India; now the Arabians call the Ethiopians Zing. 
$:71e0n calls the maritime City of Arabia Felix Ein (Sinche) ; 
the Zengi in Alpagas are the weſtern Ethiopians. But Serapion 
differs from others in his Characteriſtics of the beſt Ambar, 
which, he ſays, is of a Sky- colour, and makes the white to be 
the cheapeſt and worſt of all, tho? others prefer it to the reſt. 
But, in Truth, there is no Ambar of a ſky-blue or azure Co- 
lour ; and it ſeems a Fault of the Tranſlator. The Arabic is 
azarac, which they render ſea-green, (glaucus) grey, (cæſius) 
and azure, (cerulcus) of the Colour of the Firmament. Ac- 
cording to Alpagus Zarach is the Colour of the Heavens; how- 
ever it can have nothing to do here, when we talk about the 
Colours of Ambar: They alſo take notice, that it ſignifies 


changeable and pale. Hence comes zaracha, paleneſs ; and 


this is the true Signification of the Word in this Place. Simeon 
terms it q Tatu» (hypoleucon) 5 we commonly call it a grey 
or grizel. Aviſena calls it Alazarac, which his Tranſlator 
rightly renders of A/h-colour. Aviſena gives the Preference to 
Selehetican Ambar, which has its Name from an Iſland of India, 
which Garcias wrongly ſuppoſes to be Zeilan. The ſecond 


Place in point of Goodneſs, he ſays, belongs to the Ambar 


alzarac, that is, the Aſh-colour'd. As to the Selehetican, 
which is moſt eſteemed, he does not tell us of what Colour it 
was, at leaſt in the Latin Edition. And it is obſerved by 
Alpagus, in his Expoſition of Arabic Names, that the Arabian 
Interpreters are ignorant of the kind of the Ambar Alſeleheti, 
as well as its Colour; at which I can't but wonder. If there 
were no more in the Arabic Copy 
of it, yet it might eaſily be gueſs'd, from what others have 
related, that the Selehetican Ambar, to which Avi ſena * 
the Preference, was white, ſince moſt ſet the higheſt Value 
upon Ambar of that Colour, tho? Avi ſena does not mention it. 
We might alſo conjecture, that it was red, as well as Simeon, 
who makes the 78 xippoy, red, the moſt valuable. Nor is 
Aviſena againſt it; for he only aſſigns the third Place to the 
Citron-colour'd, which in Arabic he calls Alaſafar, that is, 


XaAxoxgs, Copper-colour'd, The Citrine is a very watery 


Colour, but the xipp&- (cirrhus) is ruddy or red. Aviſena, 
among the Characteriſtics of the beſt and chdiceſt Ambar, does 
not only name Selebetican, which was all that his Tranſlator 
obſerv' d, but prefix'd two other Words expreſſing the Proper- 
ties it ought to have, viz. alaſciheb, and alkavi, to which he 
adds as a third Alſelebeti. This laſt Epithet is taken from the 
Country, the two former ſignifying other Qualities which be- 
long to it. Alkavi imports firm and robuſt, which I underſtand 
of that Ambar which is leaſt friable, and moſt reſiſts a Sepa- 
ration; ſuch is that which is endu'd with a fat ſort of Viſcidity. 
This is the a:7@d'ss (hpodes) of Simeon, which he ſets down as 
a Mark of the moſt valuable Ambar. Garcias commends that 
for the beſt, which, pierced with a Needle, ſheds out a good 
deal of an oily Liquor; this is the arrod's, fat; what is 
eaſily broken cannot be ſuch. I take alaſciheb for ruday, ac- 
ing to the ſame Simeon, who calls it zippS- (cirrhus). The 
Word is derived from Seiheb, which ſignifies a Flame or 
Lamp, and in the Alcoran is put for a Star. It might alſo be 
taken for white, as it expreſſes the 78 aapmger, ©* lucid,” 
which the Greeks alſo put for white. But- Simeon has hand- 
ſomely expreſſed Avi/ena's two Epithets of the beſt Ambar by 
thoſe other two, xipþS- x ar73ds, © ruddy and fat.” If he 
took them from the Arabians, tis plain that he underſtood 
er to ſignify rutilus, ** ruddy.” Among modern 
riters, Manardus informs us, that in ch the beſt Am- 
bar, we are to take ſuch as borders a little upon the red, and 
that the white is not ſo good. But I ſuppoſe he had this from 
Simeon, whoſe 'vr6atuxor, whitiſh or grey, dh, (leuco- 
hzon) he did not rightly expreſs by album, White.“ 
his is the azarac of the Arabians, which properly ſignifies 
party-colour'd, or ſprinkled with black and w te, and is from 
the Hebrew cu, Zarac, to ſprinkle.” So the 73 TILA, 
SITS (various ) 


„ than in the Latin Verſion - 


AMB 


(various) is by the Greeks called fal dr, amd Tx pairery (ſprinkled, 


from the Verb ſignifying to ſprinkle). The Latins ſay ſparſum, 


( 2 ') whence Sparſo ore in the Comic Poet. And in the 

: Aſperſus, dd ih- xe|acixls (the Aſperſus is 4 

kind of c jpotted Fiſh) ; an pare Tempora, ſparſum Caput, 

« fprink] 5 ſprinkled Head, denote 78 jiZoroater 

a whoſe Head ts | yan with grey Hairs) ; in which 

Senſe alſo we read the Verb zarac in Hoſea : They are miſtaken 
then, who render it azure or green. : 

Serapion taken Notice of but two Kinds of Ambar, v:z. 
that which his Tranſlator calls ſky-colour, (cœlinus) and the 
white, of which the firſt was the beſt. Perhaps the Word in 
Arabic for Sky-Eolour was alaxiheb, as it is in Aviſena, and the 
old Tranſlator rendered it fellinum, from the Colour of the 
Stars, or celinum, as we have it. As for the white, I doubt 
not but it was the ſame with what Simeon calls Hypoleucum, 
(v7ixcuxcr) and Aviſena azarac, that is, an aſhy White; for 
Garcias is miſtaken, when he writes, that the whiteſt Ambar is 
condemned by Serapion, who ſays ſimply white, not whitiſh, 
or inclining to white. 

But we are, in a manner, forced to render the Arabic Word 

alaxiheb white, by the later Accounts of three different Species 
of Ambar, under as many different Names, viz. Perambar, 
Puambar, and Penambar. The firſt of theſe is the white, and 
the beſt of all; the ſecond is the aſh-coloured, which is next 
in Goodneſs and Price; and the third Sort is the black, which 
is the cheapeſt, and worſt of the three. 
We meet with candida Sidera, and candida Flamma, white 
Stars, and white Flames, whenever we read the Poets; and 
this is literally true. But candens, ** ſhining, *” for candidus, 
« white, ”* is alſo uſual, and from thence Candela, » rapnas, 
(a Candle) takes its Name. So alſo, in the Greet, ap 
(lucid, or ſhining) is uſed for candidum white, as acunpe 
Ons, (a ſhining white Garment) and Aaurpiiuorts (Candidates). 
The Arabic Word ſignifies a Star, or Lamp, from whence comes 
the Term for a white Colour. They who underſtood it, as 
Simeon did, of a ruddy, (rutilus) preſented us with an Ambar 
dreſſed up in Red, of which there is none extant at this Day, 
from a Miſunderſtanding of the Word. 

Bra ſſavolus takes the yellow Amber, out of which Handles 
for Knives are made, for Succinum. Another learned Phyſi- 
cian, in his Definitions, under the Word nasx]por, ( Eleftrum ) 
cites Serapton, where he treats of Ambar, as tho* there were no 
Difference between this Ambar and the Eleftrum, which they 
call the Ambra of the Shops. Scaliger alſo, in his Notes upon 
Garcias, does not ſcruple to call Ambarum by the Name of Suc- 
cinum. 

They are all of them moſt groſly miſtaken : The two Am- 
bras are both of a different Nature, and derive their Names 
from a different Original. In one thing they agree, viz. in 
that are ſaid to rife out of Springs after the manner of Bitu- 
men. Succinum alſo is of a fra Smell, and the white 
Sort extremely fragrant, according to Pliny ; for there is the 
white, the yellow, and the waxen : Yet, for all this, the Am- 
Barum is a quite different thing from the Ambra, which is called 
Succinum. Nor muſt we imagine, that Aviſena and Simeon 
Sethi, when they mention the yellow or citron-coloured Amba+ 
rum, confound it with the common Ambra. | 

e have already ſhewn, that the Name Ambarum, to ſignify 
Surcinum or Electrum, is not extant in any Greek or Arabian 
Author of conſiderable Antiquity. Moreover, all the Moderns, 
who have given us Relations of Voyages to the new World, 
mention only three Sorts, and as many different Colours. of 

or Ambar, which are, the white, the afb-colour'd, 
and the black; of theſe the white is the moft valued, and the 
black the leaſt eſtcemed. Simeon Sethi, inſtead of the 
Ambar, makes the xippes, 4 9. or gold- coloured to be the 
moſt precious; as to the reſt, he om with the others ; for 
his ſecond Sort is the vToAs&vxer, (whitiſh) and his third and laſt 


yery ſcarce, and thered with much Dificuley : This is plain- 


ery ga 
8 . Teese opt. the N Lopez 

7 po 2 not tr 7 t rice, as 
clearly hints, and as it is ies in the. ang of, {he 
Natives by Ponambar ;- and perhaps this deceived J:meon, who 
n tary Arn 
Porambar interpret it of white Ambar : in, W 
others call Puambar, is ; called Coambar * 


2 which he 
mterprets Mater Ambar; ſe, by its long and violent Agi- 
tation on the Waters, it has loſt much of its Virtue ; this is 

an Aſh- colour. The third is the Maniamber, which ſignifies 
Fiſb- Ambar ; for it is devoured by Whales, and after ſome tune 
brought tg ds them, unconcocted, whence its Blackneſs 
is contracted ;. this agrees allo with Simeon's Opinion, who 


white 


mente of * hundred Pound Weight, which ü fn 


ſays, that the Fiſhes which drink of the Fountain 

caſt it up again coloured black. | 
There is mention made of xdx«pTap ( Cacampar) i 

du, 7 I 


r, Betony, I cannot ſo much as gueſs; by | 
ic likely, that the Author would put Betony among 8 

matics ? But I have obſerved of Fuchſius, that h cu 
takes the Liberty of changing what he does not 14, 
which is a Practice ſcarce tolerable in a Man of Lem 
moſt unpardonable in a Phyſician, on account of the Miu 
which uſually reſult thence to the infirm Part of 
am apt to ſuſpect, that we are to underſtand by it ſome ky 
Ambar; and perhaps it is what Lepex tells us the Na 

Coambar. The Greeks ſeem to have pronounced uw 
( Cacampar ) inſtead of xzaauBaep, ( Canmbar ) or lang 

bar). We muſt, however, acknowledge, that uu 

( Caucamparis) is a Word that often occurs in Myryju,g 
an Interpretation that will hardly agree with any Sel 
Ambar: For in his Antidote %% Rudi, (of Yun) 


37- he explains it by S emagbr a, ( Droſichotanm) u 
n- 7 e ( Cacampar or Drofiobotanon) ; and 0 
in 


Antidote againſt the Dyſentery and Colic, 5% 
Kd 1.4}47 2p u os I peonc(g0T ayou ( Cariepbylli, Sc.) In the l 
of Caſter, which is the twentieth in Puchſmus's Editing 
the ſame with the above quoted, Cap. 27. we read, l 
ſius's own Verſion, Lauriole Campi, id eft, Betonice lil 
reola of the Field, that is, Betony) : He had as good 
nothing. The Greek reads, Azzfioat, 1 ndxayury,n 
de ( Laureola, or Cacampar, or Droſiobotam), 
Word Laureola wants to be explained in the Greet : Sap 
it for the Mezereon of the Arabians, which is ſometi 
different from Betony: Droficbotanon is, properly, de / 
Dew; for Dew, in vulgar Greck, is called d, / 
find, indeed; Betony fo called and explained in m 
Lexicons ; and a very antient Copy of Dioſcoride: inl 
that it was called, by the Romans, pas hfν, (Ram 
antient Greeks called it Tuxer ei ( P/ychrotrpha, 
with Cold) ; becauſe it loves to grow in cold Places 
called it dpomepirever, from Dew, whence came th 
Name Roſmarinus. But. why the ſame later Greets gui 
the Name of Cacampar, I know not; and it ſeem 
Arabic Word. However, it does not appear worth df 
among the Aromatics and Exotics in Plaifter the thit 
ſtands there without any Expoſition, which Myyjt 
omits ; for where-ever you read x4#ejTap (Cacanya)) 
2 meet with its Lxplication adjoined, with an in 
evor (that is, Droſſabotanon). 

| There is, in the ſame Author, another Word, 
xixeurap, Or xixiuTaps (Cicempar, or Cicempars)j 
always mentioned among the Aromatics, as in the f 
dote of Caſtor ETvpax Fs KeAdjuiTy, Lia 
(of Styrax Calamita, Cicempar, and Cinaman) ; ws 
in his Antidotus 0850 Archenticus, a 1 
Aons, xixejuTapis ( Cinamon, Cariophyllum, lulu 
The ſame Author often uſes du, for 4mbar. TM 
now is, What is meant by this Cicempar? _ 

As for Fuchſius, he always paſſed over what he dil 

* wy great Aſſurance: But, 2 the U 
Ampar, Simeon ſpeaks thus, Ts 4paap i d14p0pu6rny 
vad awyai atis 7s ae. ( ny Ti gue VL 
Places, like Springs of Oil, (a or Aſphaltus). in 
is commonly cited, T1y$ais x} dagax]s, Hence 3 
thor took Occaſion to augment his Lexicon with def 
of the Greco-barharous Term II)., (P gelbim 
he gives no Explication, and tis no Wonder be oh 
ſome Copies. I found it written lade ric o 
a (like, Pitch, Oil, c.). The Greeks oftend 
Bitumen by the Name of Oil; yet I don't doubt W 
might be 4 read T*]piAais 74 Y Anαναν,ii (Pa 
Aſphalt )., The later Greeks called Napht 
| N — 2 are Springs 
Which is a Sort of liquid Bitumen. 

| The Nubien G. 


. 
. | 


+ 


of Babylon ; and that they ſaweünt 


the Arabic Word KinTHAR,, from 
Comtenarius. Garcias relates, that they oc 
ment that weighed three thouſand Pounds. 
Naphtha works. out, Hit, and ſays it is a PR — | 
of Babylon, Here, by. the way, we ”) T 
Miſtake of Ai ſenu, in tranſlating Digcerida dl 
thor defines Naphtha, Bac h dci mm % 
Aale (a Percelation of Babylonian Aſphalt, 9 


| d allo a black Sort: Here Avifena makes 
Cent =: hy for want of taking the true Senſe of his 
4 | ite Naphtha, he Yays, is a Species com- 
1 the black is the Behar, ” 1 
itch ed through a Strainer.” But the 
or Gore of *. is, that the Naphtha is a Baby- 
Bid Bitumen, melted down in a manner, and ſtrained 
Canals of the Earth, and flowing out of 

or Caverns. Aviſena himſelf expreſſed the 
when he ſaid, that the black Naphtha was Saſua 
2 vayzirobe 3 which the Tranſlator rightly rendered, 
111 ylonian, and other Sorts of Pitch. But this 


eanin 

ne lu 1 liquid Bitumen; as Things which are 

| and paſſed through a Strainer, become the more liquid ; 
1a ing goes through but the moſt liquid Part, the thick 

t remaining behind. This the Greet Author affirm'd 
of the black as the white. Beſides, it is to be obſerved, 
joſcorides did not ſay Srdtnpa, ( Diathema) but re¹ν] 
Sema). Things which are ſimply tranſmitted through, 
nb See ; but T*emlida ( Periethei- 
s another Thing: t whole Country was bituminous ; 
14 therefore indicate, that this Bitumen was diſperſed all 
that Territory, in a looſe and indeterminate manner, 
ined through the Veins of the Earth; and in ſome cer- 
ces was liquefied, and did bubble and work out ; and 
b the Naphtha. Thus we are to ſuppoſe, as I may ſay, 
hema, (a ſtraining all around) or Vent-holes all over 
00.28 try for this Bobylnian Bitumen. 
74, ;/ma thought, that the white Naphtha proceeded from 
al Vein, but the black was the Babylonian, or ſome other 
Pitch, deſtecated by paſſing through a Strainer : Whereas 
ides fpoke this peculiarly of the white Kind, that it was 
thema of the Aſphaltus, and particularly of the Baby- 
The Greeks called this Sort of Bitumen #Aa:or M’ Di 
Medea). Socion, on Fountains, ſays, Te % xale v 
Le gaziv dv, Madeias, v) 


X Tepappudy h. navrirois 
5, 5 pet ply 6% arms re (They ſay, that about Suſiana 
Fat _ which ts 3 — cauſtic _ 
ble Drugs; it flows out of a Spring). He ſays it is call 

pbtha) ; and * ts Ya — Sus of Strabo, 
A in Conflantine de Imperio, viz. wwyai A (Springs 
RR were of Opinion, that there are Springs 
dttom of the Sea, like thoſe of Naphtha, which throw 
r; and this, as it is the moſt common, is alſo the moſt 
Opinion, and beſt accounts for thoſe F ents of the 
Oyſters, and other teſtaceous Fiſh, which are fo often 
loſed in it, having ſtuck to it before its Humour was 
, jult after the manner that you ſee Ants, and 
Pulcs, in Succinum, which were caught and detained 
macous Humour before it was congealed ; for this alſo 
to riſe out of Springs, as well as the Naphtha, Bitu- 
| Anbar. And ſo much for the Difference between 
Id 4nbra, which does not conſiſt in Names, (for we 
both Ambra) but in the Things themſelves, which 
in their Natures, and derive their common Name 
a Salmaſius de Homonymis Hyles 1a- 


Q 101. 


ff Amnznoarss. -—- Anbra Griſca. 


by the preceding Diſſertation, that, with reſpect to 
Nasen has allo ha in moſt other things, the 
| e made few Mi but what have been adopted 
derm, and broached with an Air of diſcovering ſome- 
. bn very little Variation, Thus Ambergriſe is, in 
ar Batavia, printed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
Roy. the Produt of a certain unknown Tree, 
* it flows into the Sea. In another Diſſertation 
Combs of a Sea Inſet, ſomewhat like a Bee. 

. we don of its being produced by a Whale ſo 

de Author of the following Memoir ſeems to ima- 


14 


. 
. 


found out, that this Ambergriſe is an Animal Pro: 
O- 
bred in the Body of the Sperma-Ceti Whale, 


the Whale, was, becauſe it was 
Quantities on the Shores of the Summer- 


roke up with the Sea, and the Amber- 
late) the Shore ; but here again, the Inge- 
they peel i © at a Loſs, and divided in Opinion; 
the true ay to come from the Whale, yet ſome 
Root of the 3 being fine ally in the 
. icles ; ot again 
» Ordure or Excrement of the Whale, 


bama's, where the dead Whales are 


The beſt and moſt exact Account of Ambergriſe, that I have 
been able to procure, I very lately received from one Mr. Atkins, 
now an Inhabitant of Bo/fon in New England, who uſed the 
Whale Fiſhery for ten or twelve Years together, and was one 
of the firſt that went out a-fiſhing for the & rma-Ceti Whales, 
about the Year 1670, and then began to diſcover the Amber- 

riſe ; and being a ſober ingenious Man, what he ſays may ſafe- 
l be depended on ; though, for Subſtance, I have had it from 
everal of the Whale-men. 

His Relation, which was taken a few Days ſince from his 
own Mouth, is as follows : 

The Ambergriſe is found only in the Sperma-Ceti Whales, 
and conſiſts of Balls, or globular Bodies, of various Sizes, from 
about three Inches to twelve Inches Diameter, and will weigh 
from a Pound and an half to twenty-two Pounds, lying looſe 
in a large oval Bag, or Bladder, of three or four Foot long, and 
two or three Foot deep and wide, almoſt in the Form of an Ox's 
Bladder, only the Ends more acute, or like a Blackſmith's 
long Bellows, with a Spout running tapering into and through 
the Length of the Penis, and a Duct, or Canal, opening into 
the other End of the Bag, and coming from towards the Kid- 
neys ; this Bag lies juſt over the Teſticles, which are above a 
Foot long, and is placed lengthways at the Root of the Penis, 
above four or five Foot below the Navel, and three or four Foot 
above the Anus. This Bag, or Bladder, is almoſt full of a deep 
any Sa Liquor, not quite ſo thick as Oil, and ſmell- 
ing ſtrong, or rather ſtronger of the ſame Scent with the Balls 
of Ambergriſe, which float and ſwim looſe in it; the Inſide of 
the Bag is very deeply tinged with the ſame Colour as the Liquor, 
which may alſo be found in the Canal of the Penis; the Balls 
ſeem to be pretty hard while the Whale is alive, inaſmuch as 
there are many times found, upon opening the Bag, large con- 
cave Shells, of the ſame Subſtance and Conſiſtence, that have 
ſcaled off from them, and the Balls theniſelves ſeem to be com- 
poſed of ſeveral diſtin& Coats, incloſing one another, ſomething 


like the Coats of an Onion, 


As to the Number of Balls, Mr. Atkins never found above 
four in a Bag, and in the Bag, where he found one that weigh'd 
twenty-one Pounds, which was the largeſt he ever ſaw, e 
was no other. | | ar 
He further ſays, that to one Sperma-Ceti Whale that has any 
of theſe Balls, there are two that have nothing but the deep 
orange-coloured Liquor, aforeſaid, in their Bags. This Re- 
mark confirms what another Whale-man told me, That the 
Ambergriſe was found only in ſuch Sperma-Ceti Whales as are 
old and well-grown. It is the general Opinion of the Whale- 
men, that the Ambergriſe is produced only by the Male, or 
the Bull Sperma-Ceti Whale. As to this Particular, Mr. Atkins 
ſays, he never ſaw, nor certainly heard of, a Sperma-Ceti Fe- 
male taken in his Life, the Cows of that Species of W hales 
being much more timorous than the Males, and almoſt pot” 
ble to be come at, unleſs when haply found aſleep on the Water, 
or detained by their Calves. This is certain, the Boats can 
never come near them, when they are awake, they are ſo very 
ſhy and fearful. | | HY 

Mr. Atkins's Method of getting the Ambergriſe out of the 
Whale, was thus ; after the Fiſh is killed, he turns the Belly 
upwards, and fixes a Tackle to the Penis, then cuts a Hole 
round the Root of the Penis, thro' the Rim of the Belly, till 
he comes to the Entrails, and then ſearching for the Duct or 
Canal at the further End of the Bag, he ties it pretty near to 
the Bag, and cuts the Duct off beyond it; upon which he draws 


forth the Penis by the Tackle, and the Amberyriſe Bag entire 


follows it, and comes clean and whole out of the Belly. | 
The Rev. Mr. Prince of Beſtan, who took the preceding 
Relation from Mr. Atkins, apprehends the Bag aforeſaid to be 
the urinary Bladder, and the Ambergriſe Ball to be a certain 
Concretion, formed out of the greaſy odoriferous Subſtance of 
the Liquor aforeſaid contained within it. As for my own Part; 
I dare not pretend to give any Opinion upon the Point, but 
content myſelf with relating Matter of Fact. Phil. Tran. 
© This Account embroils the Origin of Ambergriſe very much; 
for it makes it nearly certain, that Ambergriſe, or ſomething 
very like it, is an Animal Subſtance ; and yet, by the beſt In- 
quiries that have been made, it appears; that Ambergriſe muſt 
belong to the Mineral Kingdom, which the following Obſerva- 
tions from Hoffman put beyond Diſpute. bt rages 
' The Origin of Ambergti/e is a Point that has been long 
debated amongſt Phyſicians and Naturaliſts, ſome maintaining 


it to be the Product of the Animal, others of the Vegetable 


Creation. Ke Wo n 
Some aſſert that it is the Dung of ſome Oriental Bird; and 

as 4 demonſtrative Proof of their Opinion, ſhew the Claws and 

Fragments of the Beaks of Birds, that are often found incloſed 


within its Subſtance; which, being committed to the Fire, emit 


the Odour of ai reumatic volatile Salt; which Sort of Smell 
is almoſt p — es that derive their Origin from the 
Animal Kingdom. - - "ys 7 AO RA 
© Others, on the contrary, attempt to prove, that Ambergri/e 
is a kind of Honey, which is made by the Bees in * 


of a Solution in aqueous 


vous Parts. For it does not ſo fill the Head wi 


* 
— 


with a —_ Smell, and light, and which, being p 
e The Bla 
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the Sea - ſide; and being afterwards attenuated and digeſted by 
the Heat of the Sun, becomes a Subſtance of that Fragrancy as 


we find it. 1 


But theſe Errors may be ſoon detected by plain chymical 
Experiments; for all =—_ of Animals, and Honey too, admit 
enſtruums ; but obſtinately reſiſt the 

moſt highly rectified Spirit of Wine. ; 
Some of the Moderns have thought it to be a peculiar kind of 
Reſin, or Tear, diſtilled from ſome Tree, as yet unknown to 
us, in the Eaftern Parts of the World, and afterwards tranſ- 
ferr*d to the Sea, where, acquiring a more perfect Digeſtion by 
the Heat of the Sun, and by the Sea Salt, it conſtitutes a reſin- 

ous Body of that Nature. 825 | 
But, beſides many other Reaſons, what directly thwarts and 
overthrows this Opinion, is, that all reſinous Bodies of V egeta- 
bles will admit of an eaſy Solution and Extraction, in the high- 
ly rectified phlogiſtic Spirit of Wine; whereas the contrary is 
true of Ambergriſe, which is very difficult to be diffolved in 
ſuch a Spirit. Beſides, it is obſerved, that inflammable Bodies, 
produced from the Earth, as Amber, Bitumen Judaicum, and 


"Sea Coal, are alſo difficult of Solution, and are by no means 


readily united with a very ſpirituous Liquor. 

Theſe things conſidered, we agree in Opinion with thoſe 
who hold, that Ambergriſe is to be reckoned among the Species 
of Bitumens, and owes its Riſe to the Earth, out of 'whoſe 
Bowels it is torn, and waſhed away by the Violence of the 
Waves, and carried into the Sea; for it is found in greateſt 
Quantities in the Sea about the Iſland of Madagaſcar, where 
the ſubterranean Parts are believed to be pregnant with that 


kind of Bitumen. 
Since it is fo difficult, as we have obſerved, to make a Solu- 


tion of Ambergriſe, for this Reaſon we have never yet met with 


* any genuine Solution of it in the Shops ; for it is generally pre- 


pared with Muſk, or Oil of Cinnamon, or Oil of Roſes, or 
even with. Civet ; by which means we are, indeed, furniſhed 
with an Eſſence of a very grateful Smell, which alſo has its Vir- 
tues and Uſe; yet participates but little of the Ambergriſe, 
which remains in a manner untouched : For theſe Reaſons we 


- think. ourſelves obliged to lay down ſome Characters of the 


genuine Eſſence of Ambergriſe, as follows: 


* . It ought to be prepared only of Ambergriſe, and not 
mixed wi 


th the Solution of any other thing. | 
Secondly, It muſt undergo an almoſt entire Solution by the 


Menſtruum. 


Thirdly, If this Eſſence be dropped into an aqueous Liquor, it 


will, of neceſſity, turn milky, after the manner of all Oils and 


Reſins that have been diſſolved. 
+ Now it is prepared in the following manner: Let the Spirit 
of Roſes, perfectly dephlegmated, be, not only once, but 
twice at leaſt, drawn off from Salt of Tartar, which is burnt 
and calcined in a vehement Fire. By this means there is pro- 
duced a Spirit, which, by its penetrating Quality, enters into 
the inmoſt Subſtance of the Ambergriſe, and ſo ſeparates and 
reſolves its oleous Contexture. | 

This Solution, or Eſſence, of Ambereriſe, is deſervedly placed 
at the Head of ſtrengthening Remedies, and ſuch as corrobo- 
rate the debilitated Syſtem of the Nerves ; and, of conſequence, 
has the Preference of all ſuch Medicines as are appropriated-to 
Diſtempers which proceed from a Decay of Strength in the ner- 

th Vapours, or 
excite Commotions and Agitations in a weak Body, as does the 
common Preparation of Ambergriſe, which is made with a 
Mixture of Muſk or Civet, whoſe Fragrancy is found, by Ex- 
perience, to be of ſuch a Nature as to incommode weak Per- 
ſons of both Sexes, who are ſubject to ſpaſmodic Affections. 
3 Obſervat. Phyfico-Chym. Lib. 1. Cap. 18. 
This has the Appearance of being, by much, the beſt Pre- 
ration of Ambergriſe I have met with, and is very likely to 
poſſeſſed of the Virtues which the illuſtrious Author attri- 
-butes to it. . 

It is obſervable, that as Ambergriſe and Amber have much 
the ſame Original, and are both remarkable for their friendly 
Influences upon the Nerves, it is poſſible they may be nearly 
allied to each other. | | 
Ambergriſe is thus diſtinguiſhed : e 
'- AMBRA-GRISE A, Offic. Mer. Pin. 219. Park. Theat. 1 566. 
Sibb. Phalain. 42. Ambra, Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. 430. Worm. 
Muſ. 33. Succinum griſcum, 5 vulgo, Charl. Foſſ. 
15. a-griſea, y 4 ex albo griſea, Dougl. Ind. 6. Ambra- 
81 ea, Monf. Exot. 12. Ambra cinerea, Ind. Med. 5, AM- 

% „ 

It is a ſolid, or. fat Subſtance, not of 
— Nev wm variegated like Marble, and marked often with 
te  ; ; . Bad 4 ; 1 : — WH 
There are two Kinds. of Ambergriſe, the Aſh- colour and 
Black. The firſt is to be preferred, when cleared of all Filth, 
icked with 

a hot Needle, drops a fat odorous Juice. lick is leſs 
eſteemed, as being mixed with Earth or Mud, or adulterated, 


according to ſome. - 


moires and Hiſtory of the Royal Academy 


The Glebes of Ambergriſe are ſometimes found Gil 
to weigh above two hundred Pounds. It is u 
"dren {þ 


Quantities about the Molucca Iſlands, in the 
is frequently found on the Shores, both in the 20%. 


in gy Pieces of it are likewiſe met with on th 
of England, Scotland, Norway, and Ire | 
thrown aſhore by the Tide. 
Ambergriſe melts by Fire into a gold-colow! g. 
Refin. CEL | 
In diſtilling Ambergriſe, we get firſt an inſipid, te 
Liquor or Spirit, and a yellow Oil of a moſt penetryt 
with a ſmall Portion of acid volatile Salt, like Ty 
a black, ſhining, bituminous Matter remaining in te 
From whence it is plain, that Ambergriſe conſiſs og 
latile Parts, intangled in other thicker Parts, boy it} 
bituminous. | | 
This Drug is very much uſed by ConfeQioners and be 
A giving a ' Smell to their Preparations ; and is u 


D 


Phyſicians as proper to, raiſe the drooping Syir 
ply & Defect thereof, and to accelerate ther Mos ) 
it is both a cephalic and cordial Medicine, enlivens th 
and is very effeQtual in Faintings, and all other Af 
the Head and Nerves. It is thought to be very ind 
in 2 and in producing ſuch Fed 4 
ceflary for Generation. This Opinion prevails chich 
the Eaſtern Nations. 

It is uſed both outwardly and inwardly. The 
Subſtance, is from one to four Grains, taken in a pad 
or in a Glaſs of Wine with Sugar and Spices. TheT 
extracted with Spirit of Wine, is given from one io ia 
This Tincture is either ſimple or compound, Te 
Tincture is made by only diſſolving the Amberꝑribe i 
Wine, and then ſeparating the Solution from the Fax 
compound Tincture is very fragrant, and is prepardi 
manner : 

Take Ambergriſe and Sugar-candy, of each tw 
Muſk, —— Grains; — two Grains; 
Wine, four Ounces : Digeſt them in a Glab 
ſome Days, and then decant the Liquor, and ky 
Uſe. The Doſe is from one Drop to eight ort 
in Spaniſo Wine, Cinamon-water, or any other 

Riverius commends Ambergriſe as a Strength 
Stomach, and as a Specific in the Fames Canina; ab 
orders it in hypochondriacal Melancholy, after Fun 
due Uſe of diluting Liquors, for reviving the natvel 
exhilarating the Spirits. It is however to be obſent 
Perfumes, and ſtrong Smells, are hurtful to hyſterial 
and thoſe in Child- bed; and the fame thing is remarked 
hypochondriacal Men ; for at this time, few Pech 
Perfumes, or ftrong nt Smells; and for that N 
Compoſitions uſed by former Phyſicians, in ufich 
was an Ingredient, either alone, or joined with Mulk 
almoſt quite laid aſide. Sweet Smells, though 1 
hyſterical Women, are, nevertheleſs, of great denn 
applied by way of Fumigation to the Uterus. All 
an Ingredient in the Pukvis Diambre of Meju, © 
Aromaticus Roſatus of Gabriel, the Pulvis Lei 
laus Præpoſitus, the Pulvis contra Peſtem, or Ba 
Renaudæus; in the Elactuarium Diaſatyrin of cf 
Tabelle Magnanimitatis, and Apoplefic Balſam of 
and in the Confectio Alkermes and Hyacinthi, hel 
complete; for in theſe Compoſitions, both the Aue 
Muſk; are often ordered to be left out. Caf 

Ambergriſe is ſometimes counterfeited by ry 
Muſk and Civet, with Storax, Labdanum, 3nd = 

And ſometimes it is adulterated, by ming 1 
the above-mentioned Perfumes, and a great deal 1 


dried. Bir 11 
| Of AmBER, properly ſo ca led. 
The Accounts we find of the Origin of Amber . 


1 - 


thus: | Auk 

*Tis commonly beliey'd, that the yellow 1 
the Sea of Pantzic, [the Baltic Sea] is the Gun 
that on the Shores of that Sea, from cal 
the Water. But M. Tourngfort bas a Tet "i 
an Account, that yellow Amber is found in WH 
moſt naked .and barren Rocks in Freue 
Reaſon to believe, that this Gum is pot Fe 4 
Mineral ; and that the Amber of the Sea Tuns 
fall from Trees, but 5 carried thither by the 10 
de F. Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1700. mT... 

M. Cala of the Academy of nei 4 


 forepoing Account. For he found yellow f Tf 


on'the Sea-ſhore, in a Place where nothing” jg 
where the Sea is bounded by nothing ache, 
which are daſh'd _ the Sea in foul W che oy 
Amber then muſt have been looſen'd #9). 1 


Rocks, and {6 have fallen into the 8e. 


A M B 


ſeen, in a Piece of Ground near 
e belonging to M Gratt, Poſt-maſter General of 
fore pr yellow Amber; of the ſame Nature with 
on the Sea-ſhore, began to conſider it more at- 

— before; and to queſtion whether it were formed 
Loch of the Sea, 25 it was commonly thought. The 
Primate of Poland, who was with him, had the ſame 
and told him, it would be good to know the Opi- 
Academy of Sciences u n the Matter. M. de Bonnac 
| Paris, and — the Academy took care to 
Diſcoveries, that had been made in the Affar; 
had done all that lay in their Power, ſent the 


| ooh the following Memoire. 
Memnuire concerning yellow Amber. 

Amber, and in the greateſt Quantities, 
n the Academy Royal of Soiences 
bl be leſs acquainted with the Subject than they who 
the Honour to confult them. will; however, 
tate what they know, and add thereto ſome Reflec- 
ble themſelves with what Authors have 


| Olation which is requeſted of them. | 
A and Mereld,, having in 1700. travell'd into 
dern Provinces of France, in order to employ them- 
ut the — of the Meridian of Paris, diſco- 


» burn in their Lamps. It is i 
id as that of Pruſſia. Near the Mines of Bugarach, 
os of Salt-water, which form a little River. We are 
libly aſſured, that yellow Amber is alſo found in Sicily 
der- hores, along the Coaſts of Agrigentum, Catanea, 
ta; and in the Iſle of Corſica, and alſo at Bologna 
out Ancona, and in Umbria, in the open Fields, and 
Diftance from the Sea. | 
nfider'd with what the Marquis has written, that he 
Fimſelf taken up, on the Grounds of M. Grata, which 
{ from the Sea by great Woods and Heights, Am- 
like that which is found on the Sea-ſhore, 
five in the Caſe, and a ſufficient Reaſon to conclude, 
Publtance is always produced by the Earth. = 
this, we ſee ſmall Animals incloſed in Amber, and 
always terreftrial Animals, as Flies, Ants, c. 


to be better aſſured, it might be r fo examine, 
he terreſtrial Amber have all the and Per- 
the Amber found on the Sea-ſhore ; for it might not 
ble, that the Sea, by its Salt, might give « iniſhin 


the Formation of this Matter, and lend it the 


by then, that Amber was always produced by the 
Qeltion is, Whether it be a vegetable or a mineral 


beard it (aid, that in Pruſſia there are any Trees 
vuccinum diftils in form of a Reſin, or ſomething 
nd yet it ſeems more natural, that Ants and Flies, 


« 
* 


liquid, ſhould be incloſed in a Refin, that diſtils from 
jan in a Mineral formed in the Earth. To ſolve this 
> ve muſt ſuppoſe, that Succinum, like Petroleum, 
mM 2 Rock, ot at leaſt, that the Amber in which 
Animals are 7, ns continued liquid for ſome 
[the Surface of the Earth. lp 

r ve believe Amber to be a Vegetable or a Mineral, 


(it. It muſt haweyer have in that State, and 
ke Shit, at the i we theſe Ittle Animals 
cht of this Compound the Chymiſts of the Aca- 
g n h e e Kin it 44 
U. ry 8 aqueous Liquor 
ö ke Amber when *tis r6 4 deal of acid 
md the like of Oil, which is partly white like the 
F., and partly very black, 'adcording to the 
\ even it in the Diſtillation, The Caput Mor- 
E. P""gy, black and ſhining, which being calcin'd 
Y ef ge Way almoſt entirely in Smoke, without 


[Difference in the various Kinds of Amber is, that 
a or the whiteſt; afforded more Oil, ahd 
| theſe 1 Caput Mortuum, than the muddy or 

never afforded any fixed Salt, tho“ they 


mut Mortuum. 

of - » oo 

ub imelks tke 2 bituminous Oil, which ſcems 
ber is a Bitumen; but there are Reſins Which 


ſometimes ſeen in it, and are 1 that it 
i 


done to atteſt, that ever they faw it liquid, or ſo 


have the ſame Smell, and ſome, as Benzoin, which yield an 
acid volatile Salt; but we know of none from whence we can, 
At the ſame time, obtain a fixed Salt, and an Oil of a bitumi- 
nous Odour. Hence the Academy is inclined to believe, that 
Amber is a Bitumen, and conſequently a Mineral. | 

It appears from what has been faid, how far the Academy 
ſtands in need of Information, before they can preſume to de- 
termine more preciſely in all that reſpects Amber. It will be 
proper to know in particular, 

1. Whether there be any Salt- water, or vitriolic Water, near 
the Places where they take up Amber. 

2. Whether it be uſually envelop'd or mixed with any Earth, 
or particular Subſtance. | 

3. If there be any Marks to diſtinguiſh the particular Places 
in the Earth, where the Amber is to be found, 

4. Whether the foſſile Amber be any way different from 
what is taken up on the Sea-ſhore, | 

5 Whether they gather white from the Earth as well as 
yellow ; and, whether it be the Air, or the Heat of the Sun; 
that changes the Yellow into Black. | 

6. Whether black and yellow Amber are ever both found in 
the ſame Place. 

7. Whether we can be certain of what we are told by Fames 
Hartman, in his Account of the Amber of Prufſia, and by 
Bartholinus concerning that of Denmark, that it is found under 
a kind of foliated Earth, like the Barks of Trees, and is ac- 
company'd with a fort of foſſile Wood, in which, however, 
neither Pith nor Fibres, Joint nor®Bud, can be diſtinguiſhed. 
Hiftoire de Þ Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1705. | 

But the following Obſervations on Amber from Hoffman, a 
Phyſician who had very good Opportunities of examining the 
Subject, put the Origin of Amber beyond Diſpute. _ | 

he Earth, that rich Storehouſe of Nature, contains in its 
Bowels not only Metals, Minerals, Stones, Earths and Salts 
of various Kinds, but alſo cheriſhes within its Boſom Bodies 
of a ſulphureous, fat, unctuous, and tenacious Subftance, 
which paſs under the general Name of Bitumen. | 

The Nature of Bitumen does no way belong to the common 
and mineral Sulphur ; for this will by no means be reſolved 
into Oil or Spirit, by Diſtillation ; but Bitumens diſtilled in a 
Glaſs Veſſel afford Oil and Spirit, beſides an exhauſted and 
ſluggiſh Earth. Even the Vapour, as well as the Smell, emitted 
by mineral Sulphur, are manifeſtly unlike the Exhalations from 
bituminous Bodies. 

The principal Diſtinction of Bitumens is into the noble and 
ignoble Kinds, and both theſe are either dry or fluid. Within 

he Claſs. of the noble Kind, are comprehended Ambergriſe, 
and Succinum, or Amber ; among thoſe of the other Kind, are 
Stone-coal, Pit- coal, Terra Ampelitis, and Aſphaltum, which 
however are very different from one another, both in Con- 
ſiſtence and Goodneſs. To this Claſs alſo belong Naphtha 
and Petroleum, which are a fluid Suhſtance, by which Pro- 
they are diſtinguiſh'd from the reſt, which form a 


ſolid Maſs. 

As to Amber in pa 
Pruſſia, which is famous for being the proper and native Coun- 
try of it. Thoughthis Bitumen be 
there is plenty of it found in the Baltic Sea, by the Shore of 
Sudwic, where it ſwims on the Water, and is carry'd alon 
by the Waves, whence it is taken up in Nets. The Places m 
remarkable for Amber, are the Villages of Fiſch-hauſen, 4 4 
dugſtein, Wernichen, and Palnoniet. Nor even is this Amber 
prepared from the Sea, but, in tempeſtuous Agitations of the 
aters, is waſhed out of the Bowels of the Earth by the 


— 


Waves, and at laſt thrown towards the Shores. Very properly 


then may this bituminous Body be reckon'd in the Claſs of 
Minerals; for it is a Product of the Earth, and is contained 
within its proper Veins, as well as Pit-coal, or other Minerals, 
The N of theſe Veins were diſcovered ſome Years age 
by Order of King Frederic, in the following manner: In di 
they firſt met with Sand, which being removed, the next thi 
that offer'd, was a Stratum of white Clay ; digging under this, 
they opened a ligneous Stratum, that ſeem'd to be compacted 
of old Wood, which, however, could be ſet on Flame. Un- 
der the Bottom' of this Stratum, in moſt Parts, | 
of Vitriol, which being expoſed to the open Air, thot forth in 
Flowers of Vitriol, free from the leaſt Tincture of Copper, and 
like thoſe which proceed from the Heſſian Iron Ore. X 
At laſt digging fill deeper, they came upon a Stratum of 
Sand, which proved very fortunate ; for out of this, in ſeveral 
Places, with convenient Inſtruments, they extracted Abundance 
of choice Amber, For it is a thing worthy Obſervation, that 
Sand is uſually the Matrix of Amber ; ſo that where they find a 
great Bed of Sand in the Boſom of the Earth, they are not 
without Hopes of meeting with! . After the man- 
ner do they get it out of the 


in the Marquiſate, near 
Kuftrin ; and in the Territories of Stolpen and 8 1 


alfo found in Lumps. 


Hence appears the Falſity of the old Fable, which would have 


us believe, that Amber is the Reſin of Trees, which diſtils from 
Tttt their 


particular, it is produced plentifully in 


found Ore 
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'their Bark into the Sea, and is there digeſted by the Heat of 
the Sun into a Body of that Kind. | 
The Manner in which this Bitumen is generated, ſeems to be 
this: From that bituminous foſſile Wood, which we juſt now 
mentioned, by the Acceſſion of the ſubtetranean Heat, there 
diſtils an Oil much like Naphtha or Petroleum, which in = 
trating the ſubjacent Strata, paſſes through the Vitriol Ores, 
where by mixing with its Acid, it is coagulated into a Subſtance 
of a reſinous Form. The Reaſonableneſs of this Opinion will 
appear from the following Conſiderations: _ ; 
© 1. That Amber at its firſt Growth was liquid, may be 
proved from its .being often ſeen conglobated by Nature itſelf 
into à round Form. a 
2. Sometimes Inſects of various Kinds ſtick and are included 
in Pieces of Amber, which they could never have been, if the 
Matter in which they are circumvolved, had not been liquid. 
* 2. We may conclude, that Amber is a Concretion of an 
ol much like Petroleum, becauſe Oil of Amber comes near 
to Petroleum, both in Smell and Virtue, and both of them 
are equaſty difficult to be diflolved by the moſt reCtify'd Spirit. 
4. Charlton, a very ſagacious Obſerver of Nature, in his 
Treatiſe of Foſſils, affirms, Pieces of this Bitumen have been 
frequently found, which have held Naphtha and Petroleum in- 
cluded within them. 
F. The acid Salt of Amber is of a very fixed Nature, and 
not inferior in Virtue to the Acid of Vitriol. 
6. What will afford great Light in this Affair, is that phyſi- 
cal Experiment, in which it is obſerved, that all diſtilled Oils, 
fearce one excepted, and amongſt them aromatic Oils, being 
mixed with Oil of Vitriol, or pretty ſtrong Aqua-fortis, con- 
denfate into a reſiniform Maſs, which, held to the Fire, is 
readily ſet on Flame. | 
7. Beſides, foffile Woods and Coals, by Diſtillation and 
AAN yield an Oil, very like Oil of Amber and Petro- 
* 8. Laſtly, the very Diſpoſition of the Strata, which we have 
related, is a good Proof in this Matter. The firſt of theſe is 
ligneous, the ſecond vitriolic, and the laſt compoſed of Sand, 
at the Bottom of which lies the Amber, ſcattered here and 
there in Bits. 1 3 8 
Where is moſt Plenty of Amber along the Shore of the Sud- 
wie Sea, eſpecially when a tempeſtuous North Wind blows ; 
for it ſeems probable, that the Sea penetrating by ſome ſecret 
pes into thoſe ſubterranean Places where-the Amber is 
uriſhed, by violent daſhing and breaking againſt them, ſepa- 
rate from time to time Pieces of this Bitumen, and carry 
them away with it. W gg 
Amber is of various Colours; the beſt is reckon'd the pellu- 
cid, quite free from Spots, and which bears the higheſt Price. 
For this the Chineſe give its Weight in Gold, and make their 
Idols of it after an t and maſter-like Manner. I lately 
ſaw a convex burning Speculum, made of this pellucid Amber, 
in the manner of one made of Glaſs, which the Landgrave of 
Heſſe keeps in his Cabinet of Curioſities. Next to the pellu- 
cid is, the white, after that the yellow, and laſtly, the brown, 
which is the worſt Amber of all. No leſs various are the 
Prices; for the larger and purer, ſo much the dearer are the 
_ ;, and the more pellucid they are, the more are they 
They talk much of a black Sort of Amber, which yet is 
no-where to be met with, and fo is only believed upon common 
Report. Inſtead of this, they ſell a black and ſolid Foſſile, 
which is a kind of Aſphaltum, and dug out of the Coal-mines 
in England, and made into ſeveral Utenſils for the Uſe of the 
"Amber be publecived; a e 
If Amber be pulverized, and mixed with an vantit 
of Sand, it will afford by a Sand Diſtillation, in a oe Re. 
tort, an extraordinary Quantity of Oil, inſomuch that at 
of fix Ounces of Oil may be had out of one Pound. If the 
the 


be augmented to an intenſe ee, towards the End of 
Operation, a Salt of an acid Taſſe will be left in the Neck 
of the Retort, which being ſeparated from the Oil, and again 
ſublimated, is what we commonly call the volatile Salt of Am- 
ber, tho“ it be not of a remarkably volatile Nature, ſince it 
cannot be raiſed but by a vehement Fire. Perhaps it obtained 
that Name from its Subtilty, which it has in common with the 


the Fire, after the Oil has been exhauſted.” © * 


It is obſervable of this Oil of Amber, that it does de 8 


intimately unite with the moſt rectify d Spirit, as do other 


diſtilled Oils, ſince it is never entireh diſſolved, but only. 
ſome of the more ſubtil Parts of the Oil pals off into Spirit, 


inous Su , which after a gentle Evaporation, and ſtirring 


th a Stick in an open Veſſel er the Coals,' preſents itſelf in 
7 Wed with Water, and diſtilled. 


over again in an Alembic, Momes much more penetrating ; 


and being made intd 4 Plaiſter with other Ingredients, has been 
more than once, by our own Experience, found efficacious in 
dicuſſng hard and inveterace Tumour of the Glands, Whue 


* 7 


72 ner 8 
6 e ought to ſay Gerste too of the Solution , 


de depriv'd by Liquefaction; and after this, the Ii 


a , * 
A 5 
* _— 
- * N 1 


remains in the Veſſel aſter Diſtillation, is a nude 


Indeed I could wiſh, that we a Method, which 
of, to reduce ſmall Pieces of it by Melting, to: b 
without deſtroying its Contextufe. But ſince I hun 
doubt, whether there be any ſuch Method of Wy 
ſhall here endeayour to explain what we know þ F. 
with reſpect to this Solution. N 
In the firſt place, Amber | almoſt totally didn 
ſtrong Lixivium boiled with it. This Lixivium b u 
the cauſtic Salt of Regulus of Antimony, which ; 3 
melting fwo Parts of Nitre with one Part of Regia 
mony, in a Crucible over a ſtrong Fire. This Sal x 
Amber in equal Quantities, by a moderate Decotigh 
ficient Quantity of Water, almoſt entirely diſſoha j 
what is worth Obſervation, the Lixivium, which w. 
of a very cauſtic Savour, loſes much of its Ac 
becomes more temperate ; the Reaſon of which eh 
be, that the lixivious Salt is broken and tamed ü 
lodged within the Amber, which, being by this men 
to a Liquor, becomes an excellent Medicine in Obi 
the Viſcera, and for Promoting Excretions of all x 
conſequently for chronie Diſorders. | 
Some Notice muſt alſo be taken of the Solutiong 
for mechanical Purpoſes, that is, for preparing and 
ent Verniſh, which the Artificers make a great Sec 


They take one Pound of powder'd Amber, which 
in a proper unglaz'd earthen Veſſel over a Chand 
and pour it, whilſt fluid, upon an Iron Platej i 
powder it again when concreted, and afteryak 
it entirely in an unglaz'd earthen Veſſel, adding 
Linſeed Oil, d and boil'd with Litharge, a 
wards Spirit of nine. With this they ina 
ſels of Wood and of Metals, and afterwards pil 
being firſt carefully and artfully dried, 5 

From this Proceſs it readily occurs, that Aube 

much aqueous and mucilaginous Humidity, of wid 


and Spirit of Turpentine find an eaſy Ingreſs into i 
reſinous Mixture remaining. Nor 1 5 diftildl] 
adapted to diſſolve the Amber, without being temp 
an expreſs'd Oil, which evidently ſhews, that the fd 
Amber, beſides its reſinous Particles, has ſome whidi 

| ly, I cannot excuſe myſelf from relating a wy 
hora 4A 2 which I ſome Ns ago r | 
put ſome powder'd Amber in a Glaſs Veſſel, and youl 
it twice the, Weight of Oil of Almonds ; I then pi 
Glaſs in one of Papius's Digeſtots accurately mad, 
one third full of Water, and placed on its Cover ven 
and then put under it a moderate, Fire-for above al 
took the Veſſel out, when it was cdol, and found ti 
diſſolved into a'gelatinous; pellucid Maſs, with a ind 
tity of fluid Oil upon it. 2: ls 

By this Experiment we diſcover dearly, that enn 
can do a great deal towards diſſolving the firm Tei 


P fico-C . Ge 2. 05 23. et ans «fl 0} 4498 
4 — 2 boy to Amber, <p 

taken inwardly, in a cold State of the Brain, and i. 
in the nen ſleepy and convullive Diſorder, i 
enſes, þ ſterical and l pochen 

— Albus, and Hemori 


tl $ 
_.., Roſemary; Flowers, of each half a Dram; JJ 
" chas, .a ſufficient Quantity for a Bolus; . 
the Morning, to check the Flux 1 Ka" 
its Acrimony in Colds in the Heads, Catan 
— ning at the Noſe. | | if .. 1-4 0 31 . 1 
Take prepared Amber, Campbire, and Dre 
each a Dram ; Syrup of dry'd 2 94 
tity to make an Opiate; of which, 27 0 
„Dram is to be taken every Morning, 1 
after due Preparation of the Bod. 


Tate picpticd Ambet, aud prepared Mg 
dt Drams; Mytrh, haf 2 Dram ; Carl 
„ Flowers, of white Dead-nettle, ohe * Quad 
Sup bf common Yartow, a ſufficient h 
By - ate ;, to be taken in the Quanuty o 
- a Day in the Fluor Albus. 


of — 


— 


2 —— 
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wad a Scruple; Sperma=ceti, and Somewhat different from this is Boerhaave's Tincdture of Ambes. 

of pf _ Nee of Ground- 5 1 en enn n 
Jr Dacodum, 3 Tufficient Quantity to make a Reduce the beſt tranſparent yellow Amber to fine Powder 
Spitting of Blood, or an habitual Cough, pro- in order to increaſe its Surface; grind this Powder in a Glaſs 
r Mortar, with the alcaline Oil of Tartar per deliquium, the 
— * op | longer the better, that it may become a thin, well-wrought 

ber. half a Dram; Caſtor and Myrrh,, of each Paſte ; wy it into an urinal Glaſs, dry it in a warm Furnace, 
Saffron, fix Grains; Conſerve of Worm and reſolve it in the open Air for ſeveral times; for it is hard 

of Rue, a ſufficient Quantity to make to be penetrated. At length the Matter being well dried, put 


: —Y == 8 4 E ——_ — 


1 


, in hyſterical Suffocations, and In a Suppreſſion 


the Menſes. 
Amber is uſed as a Fumigation, in Cataplaſms 
99 of the Head or Brain. The 
ived at the Mouth, are often found ſucceſs- 
Quinſies, a F — ay of the Uvula, or 
onlils from a Catar | 


- | PREPARATIONS of 'AMBER, 


-ns of Amber are, firſt, prepared Amber, 
el, which conſiſts in reducing it to an impal- 
nder upon the Porphyry; and this Powder is much 
« to the Magiſtery of Amber. Secondly, the Tincture 
*, with tartariz'd Spirit of Wine, which may be taken 
bw Drops to a Dram. With this Tirifture is made 
ile oily ſuccinated Salt; by mixing equal Parts thereof, 

e common volatile oily Salt, and then digeſting them 
te Heat. This new mere 1 _—_ _ — 2 

riſing Effi in ſleepy Affections, Catarrhs, hy- 
Dilarders Palpitation of the Heart, Fainting, Ob- 
« of the Menſes, and Palſies. The Doſe is from a 
ns to a Dram, in Tea, Wine, or any other convenient 


;nally, 


ally, the Sutures of the Cranium, the Nares and 
are anointed with it, in Catarrhs; the Scrobiculum 
in Faintings and Palpitations; and the umbilical Re- 
hyſterical AﬀeAtions. Geoffrey). | 

-» Hoffman's TincTURE of AMBER, 


grant Oil of Amber, which is very agreeable and 
to Nature, and endued with a ftren 

is ſo firmly and cloſely united and connected with 
krial and acid Parts, as it is a ſubterraneous Reſin, that 
without great Difficulty, be ſeparated from them. 
need then of a Key to open thoſe Cloiſters, in which 
ureous Parts are confin'd, and to releaſe them from 


noſt convenient Inſtrument for this Purpoſe is an 
alt ſtrongly calcin'd. 8 
erefore, very exactly, Salt of Tartar, with an equal 
ton a ſufficient Quantity of Spirit, to the Height of 
ters above it. a | I Bichon, let a Diſtilla- 
ade out of a Glaſs Cucurbit with a Sand Heat, and 
| be drawn- off a Spirit impregnated. with the moſt 
grant Oil of Amber, which, though it be in itſelf 
ith an extraordi ſtrengthening Virtue, will yet 
much better Purpoſes, by contributing towards fu — 
mth an excellent Tincture. 5 N 
parent Amber is to be choſen before that which is 
r Gark-colour'd, as conſiſting of a ſofter ſulphureous 
5 this be bruiſed, and levigated in a Mortar to a 
owder ; into which, being placed on a Marble Stone, 
af Tartar F and mix them very carefully 
ume wa Faſte, Which muſt be dry'd gently. This 
thereon a ſufficient, Quantity of the fie prepared 
and then 3. 4 them in a Glaſs Veſſel, or Vial cloſe 


; 4 Remedy hig hly to be valu'd, were it 
5 its m teful Taſte and Smell. 
1 goat "ag of taking it is by inſtilling ſome 


4 


u n lem Dropg'of it, inftill'd into — 
ubptegnate dh into a Quan- 

z which | f the Whole with, Ro Odour 

Mich * dicine of this 

W 0 amply 4j th 

Is Wi a af very fine Parts, an 


that 3 ſmall ſe 
may be ed to pro- 
iQ, Hoffman, Obſeryat., Phyſico-Chym, 


& 
” 


it into a tall Bolt-head, with a very long and ſlender Neck; 
pour pure Alcohol thereon, to the Height of three Inches above 
it; ſhake them together, and ſimmer them on the Furnace for 


ſome Hours, as may thus be commodiouſly done. The Tincture 
will become red, and when cool, and grown clear by ſtanding, 
ſhould be carefully decanted from its Foeces, into a clean Glaſs, 
kept cloſe ſtopped. In other reſpects proceed as before, till 
. almoſt the whole Body of the Amber be taken up in the 
Tincture. This may alſo be prepared in the ſame manner by 
the means of Alcohol alone, without Alcali, though to better 
Advantage with it. 


REMARKS. 


Hence we ſee, that Alcalis have a Power of gaining Entrance 


for 'Alcohol, into a Body brittle like Glaſs, whoſe wonder- 
ful, reſinous, and particular Nature, no one has hitherto par- 
ticularly explained; but in the Compoſition thereof, a ſaſſile 
Acid, and a Petroleum, or ſomething like them, ſeem to 
concur; whence it is difficult to diſſolve. Its Tincture, 
however, is neither acid, alcaline, nor oily, but holds the 
Whole Subſtance of the Amber diſſolyed. It is of a bitteriſh 
aromatic Taſte, wonderfully refreſhing, having a perfectly 
reſtorative Fragrance, and ſome Degree of Stypticity. When 


well made, it in the Winter- time grows thick, and depo- 


ing and bal- 


fits a kind of mealy or ſoniewhat reſinous Subſtance, 
which ſhews how richly —＋ — it was with the diflolved 
Amber ; but when warm Weather returns, it again grows 
clear, and takes up the Powder it had let fall. If one half 
of the Alcohol be drawn off from this Tincture, the re- 
maining thick Part depoſits a kind of powdered Amber, 
which, being collected ſeparate, is of a highly aromatic Tafte, 
and Odour. It is very ſurpriſing, that this Subſtance ſhould 
be ſo equally, and almoſt totally, diſſolved in Alcohol, with- 
out any obſervable Separation of its Principles ; yet at the 


ſame time acquire ſuch noble medicinal Virtues, as were not 
' before found in the entire Amber; eſpecially, as by Diſtil- 


teropgeneous Corpuſcles with which they are fetter'd: 


A 


of choice Amber reduced to a very fine Powder, and 


lation it is divided into ſuch different Parts, each of them of 
a different Virtue and Nature, as we find by its Analyſis, 


nd hence again we ſee, by a manifeſt Example, that chymi- 


cal Productions my differ incredibly, as they are obtained o 
prepared with a different Menftruum, or in a different 
Manner. And hence alſo we ſee how very different Princi- 


ples may lie concealed: in a certain Compound, without 


giving any Sign of their being there, or of manifeſting. their 
own Nature ; and this, though the Compound be very ſub- 


tilly divided, either by Trituration, or a Menſtruum. And 


hence again it appears, how much a ſimple Diviſion, made 
by a Menſtruum, without any Extraction of the Principles, 


may produce new Virtues. 
This T 


incture has an incredible Efficacy in all thoſe Diſtempers, 
which proceed from too great a Mobility of the immediate 
Inſtruments of the human Affections, Spirits, and nervous 
Syſtem ; and particularly from a Relaxation of the Parts, 
through Weakneſs. And hence it proves of wonderful Ser- 
viee in hy ndriacal, hyſterical, languid, cold, watery 
Caſes, and Convulſions often proceeding from them. 80 
that Mr. Boyle and Helmont have for this Reaſon placed it 


among the nobleſt Anti-ſpaſmodics, and Anti- epileptics, 


when the Diſorder proceeds from thoſe Cauſes. The Doſe is 


from ten to eighty Drops, three times a Day, in Spani/h 


or Canary Wine. 


The Method of making the 


Oil, volatile Salt, and Spirit of 


into Sugar, or gi p,of Pinks, or of the acid Juice 
be Morning We hun time when Perſons take „ ts le r * B. 
Wn the Stomach, Head, and a weak nervous Take of coarſe Amber -in; fine Powder, one Pound; of 
Chooh, NILAL Tobacco-pipes, Bricks, Sand, or Bole; alſo in fine Pow- 
TN it may der three Pounds; mix them well, and with the Mix- 
cel de Men ture fill a Retort half full, ſet it in a Sand Furnace, fit 
4 4 Medicine to a Receiver, (nõt luted) make to it a Fire of the firſt 
bated lik oo hs Ellence Degree for one Hour, increaſe it. to the ſecond; and fo 


J 1 Keep it two . then to the third, in Which keep it 


. four Hours. In the firſt Degree; ſome of the acid Water, 
we call Spirit, with a little of the fineſt Oil, will diſtil. 
In the ſecond; the Spirit and Oil will contmue dropping, 


aud ſome of ite volatile Salt will riſe into the Nech gf the 


N Retort. The third will elevate more Salt, with a groſſe 


clean flat Stick, and put upon brown Paper to ſuck up 


er 
Oil; and if the Fire be inlarged to the fourth Degree, it 
will raiſe a thick Balſam. Ns the Salt riſes inp the 
Neck of the Retort, it ought to be ſcraped out with a 


the 


2 


the Oil: The Salt by this means will be white; and if 
it be deſired more ſine, it may be diſſolved, filtred and 
evaporated, and it will leave a very white Salt. When 
the Diſtillation is over, and all cool, ſeparate the Oil and 
Spirit by a Funnel, or other ſeparating Glaſs, If the Oil 
is defir'd to be rectiſy d, it may be put into a ung bodied 
Ketort, and placed in Sand, and by gradually raiſing the 
Fire to the ſecond there will diftil a fine yellow, 
and clear Oil: But if a pure white and ethereal Oil be 
deſired, it muſt be put into a Cucurbit, with three times 
the Quantity of Water to that of Oil (with which the 
- Veſſel muſt not be quite half full) ; and then fit on the 
Head and Receiver, and gradually bring the Fire to the 
ſecond or ſo as to make the Oil and Water bub- 
ble ; and will diſtil a pure ethereal Oil, which muſt 
be ſeparated as before: te the Water from the Oil 
that is Jeft in the Retort ; and becauſe it will be impreg- 
nated with fome Salt, put it into the Receiver, into which 
was made the firſt Diſtillation, and ſhake it well to rince 
out the Salt. Then pour all into a Cucurbit, fit to it a 
Head and Receiver, give a e Fire to evaporate the 
Water, till the Drops fall a little acid ; then let it cool, 
and put to it the Spirit, which, ſeparated in the firſt Diſtil- 
lation, rectify them together, and there will be a Spirit of 
Amber. | 


Wi. have included three Medicines iti one Proceſs, becauſe 
they ſo naturally ariſe out of the ſame. The reQify'd Oil is 


ſometimes internally preſcribed in nervous Cafes, joined with 


Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, or of Lavender, or other Liquors, 
from five to fifteen Drops. The thicker Oil is moſt uſed ex- 
ternally in fixed rheumatic Pains and Aches, as alſo to paralytic 
Limbs ; but ſome commend it inwardly in old Gleets, and ſay 
it anſwers even when the beſt Turpentine Balſams fail. The 
Spirit is uſed much to the ſame Purpoſe, both internally and 
externally, from ten Drops to one Dram in any convenient 
Vehicle, inwardly ; and outwardly, rubbed in by itſelf, or 
mixed with other ſuitable . But the volatile Salt is the 
main Part, and ſo much in uſe, that the other are of little 
Value with reſpect to it; the Demand for this being vaſtly 
greater than for the other, in rtion to whet every Pro- 
ceſs neceſſarily produces o This is a moſt admirable 
cephalic Detergent. It extremely attenuates, cuts and pene- 
trates into the moſt remote and minute Receſſes, where- 
by the whole nervous Syſtem is, as it were, new ſcour'd. 


Its chief Tendency in Secretion, and what it carries along with 


it, is by Urine. In the convulſive Deliriums of Fevers it is 
mightily preſcribed, and is reckoned not inferior to any thing 
in ſuch Intentions ; beſides its peculiar Efficacy upon 
the Nerves, it alfo conduces much with Alexipharmacs to pro- 
mote a Diaphoreſis: In all chronic Caſes likewiſe, as Epilep- 
ſies, Palſies, and the like, it is ſcarce ever left out of Preſcrip- 
tion: The Doſe is uſually from three Grains to fifteen. This 
Salt has further one uſeful Property, which ſeems attended to 
but by few, and that is, quickening the Operation of ſome 
Cathartics, eſpecially of the aloetic and reſinous Kind. A few 
Grains, with of the milder officinal Pills, as Ruff, and 
the like, will them brifker by much in Operation, and 
et rather milder; and this it ſeems to do, by dividing the 
arts of thoſe Medicines ſo readily in the Stomach, that they 
begin to exert themſelves ſooner = they otherwiſe would. 
Conſumption of this Medicine, in Compariſon to 


: great 
what the Amber produces of it, and the Price, upon that ac- 


count, it bears, is ſo tempting to the Avarice of the preſent 
degenerate Race of Chymiſts, that it is moſt abominably adul- 
terated ; and therefore.not to be truſted to from any Hands, 
but thoſe who make it for their own Uſe. Some of theſe, once 
otherwiſe inſpired Phi „ ſophiſticate it with Sal Am- 
moniac, with Nitre, ſome with Cream of Tartar, and others, 
with Salt of Coral 2 | | | 
The firſt of theſe Cheats may be diſcovered by a ſtrong uri- 
nous Scent if it be rubb'd with of Tartar ; the ſecond by 
its nitrous Taſte ; the third by Solution in clear Water: For 
the Salt of Amber will much ſooner diſſolve than the Tartar, 
and: therefore manifeſtly leave that behind to View; and the 
laſt is diſcoverable by trying it upon a red-hot Iron; for the 
genuine Salt will fly away, the Vinegar, which the Coral had 
abſorb'd, will be deſtroy d, and nothing but an inſipid Earth 
be left upon the Iron. e 
e fo Juleys eee 
aries ing; in and hts, in which 
ſometimes it is inadvertently order d, it — 2 — 
— Salt having a mixed Reliſh” of Salt and Sulphur, 
ich in a liquid Form lies ſo naked to the Palate, that it often 
es,the Patient to reject it by Vomit immediately after 
ing. te Hs "7, MET n 
Many Chymiſts endeavour to recommend their Salt of Am- 
ber, by its extraordinary Whiteneſs, and this is generally a Sign 
af its being adulterated 5 but if genuine, it is much the worſe 
for being depriy d of all its Oil, which makes it look brown. 


* / 


einated Liquor of 


A MB 


The volatile Salt is diuretic, and efteemed 4 , 


D 


IAN A and with that! bremse 
artſhorn of Michael, very 
mended in the epileptic Fits of Children. Thi, 


Tr 
by diſſolying as much Salt of Hartſhotn and Opp 


A* artſhorn, as the Menſtruuni will take y 


is uſeful in hyſterical, cephalic, and nenom dl 


taken inwardly, from two to twenty Drops. Exe, 


IN ls * 


uſed in the Gout,” Palſy, and Catarrhs; by ruhj; g 
Part affected; with it is prepared the Arb 


Angelus Sala. the 9; 

Amber is an Ingredient in rachiſci de Cara. 
Pilulæ de Succino, in Charas's . Pale 
diaphoretic and ſtyptic Plaiſters: Geoffoy, "I 


10 
phur; and it is an Ingredient in the Emplaſtrun Aan 


Succini Potęſtates. Powers of Aube 1 


Take Oil of Amber; one Qunce ; volatile $4 4; 
half an Qunce ; grind the Oil and Salt well ty. 
little Mortar; pour to them Spirit of Wine 
half a Pound; and put them afterwards into a | 
invert a little Glaſs to make it fit for Circulus 
well the Joint, and put it in warm Sand, 
Digeſtion for four or five Days, ſhaking it tw 
times every Day, in which time the Spirit of | 
have imbibed the Oil and Salt; ſet it by; andy 
cool, put it in a Phial well ſtopp'd, for Uk, 1 


This has the Virtues of the Oil, and is fitter fy 
tion internally, becauſe it better mixes with any V 
the Conveniency of taking. Its Doſe is from tal 
thirty or forty. Quincy s Diſpenſat. 


Boerhaave's Analyfis of Amber, 


Take a capacious Glaſs Retort, with its Neck a 
as to leave an Orifice two Inches wide or more; of 
Pieces of common Amber, well cleanſed from d 
other Foulneſs, ſo that it may fill two thirds of tel 
Apply a large Receiver, and lute the JunQure with tl 
Luting ; diftil in a Sand Furnace, with a Degree 
little than that of boiling Water; thus there 
over e thin, limpid Oil: Continue this! 
Heat, ſo as any Oil comes over, and keep if 
Then apply the Receiver again, and cautiouſly ra 
till a ſecond Oil begins to riſe, which will be yellow 
Quantity, and ſtill t: Proceed patiently! 
fame Degree of Heat, fo long as this Oil coms d 
it continues to do for. a conſiderable time; but for tl 
of the Operations this alſo might be kept ſepatit 
again, raiſe the Fire ually, till a white, alk 
Matter appears in the Receiver, but particularly in 
then gradually raiſe this Fire a little, and continue i 
till no more of this Matter comes over; but the Fit 
be increaſed too quick, otherwiſe the volatile Salt 
with the groſs OI, that ſhould follow after, and tl 
great theafure loſt therein. It is beſt to remove tit 
take out the Productions, and keep them ſeparate; 
the whole time, that this volatile Salt runs, 2 
comes over, ſtill almoſt tranſparent. The Fire le 
creaſed to the utmoſt, there comes over a groß 
Oil, thick like Turpentine. When this is riſen, 
Suppreffion be given, the whole black Matter ud 
fatulent, riſes into the Neck of the Retort, 2d 
into the Receiver, in form of à hard, black Mas 
the Neck of the Retort is not left wide, it will be ff 
up, and the Glaſs be burſt in a 1 1 
Noiſe, and often a firing of the Matter. But 7 
Fire of Suppreffion was uſed, à large ny 4 
thrown upon this laſt Remainder, it will divid 185 
cauſe it to come over, without Danger, in * 
Form. There remains at the Bottom of the 3 
ſmall Quantity of brittle Fœces, eee 
that the whole is volatile. If the on 750 
er de ny 2 ger alien, and be 
ma ri a new Diſtillati 1 
limp ; but the volatile Six, colleficd by fen 
is 


N 
e 

J 

* 


id. And this is the only Method, that k 
true Acid is obtained in a folid faline Form , 
Inſtance thereof in any other vegetable, 
Subſtance, Tartar indeed is acid, but as it s 0% 
in Water, does not deſerve the Name of 2 Salt. oþ 
brought to an extreme Dees of bat m 
time; into tranſparent ſolid Cryſtals ; but m of 


again, and appears hid as ſoon as the Cold 5.9 
ned; but | Salt of Amber long continues ti 1 
8 REMARKS 
Amber thus to be a very cular Bo 


ſembles the faſſile Oils of Petroleum, Nap 


— 


i 


AMB 


: ema inder, after the firſt or ſecond is come over, 
— J ©, = the acid Salt ſeems ſomewhat vitri- 
{ ncreted fers 
Par 4 ich Ch miſtry reſolves it. Who would 


incture with Water after 
und then waſhed z. the Oils, Salt, and Colo- 


ation, anc Tree. proceeded from the ſame Matter? 
after Diſtillation, Virtues of each, and who, by 


ery ſeryiceable in reſtoring cont! | 
trnd Limbs : The volatile Salt is gratefully acid, 
> unctuous; penetrating, preſervative, and ſtimula- 
* Nerves and Spirits, being a true, volatile, acid, 

therefore à capital Anti-hyſteric and Diuretic ; 
lation; Boerhaave's 


* 
7 


Ta if purified by a — Diſt 
? rug very different from thoſe above-nientioned, 
« called Liquid-Ambar. It is thus diſtinguiſh'd: 


Cligſ. Exot. 302. Fonſ. Dendr. 353. 
502. - Park. at. 


Nui | . - 2. 1848 e R 
hte, ka hedera, ddoere Styracis liquide, J 


inid-ambari arbor ſve Styracifera, aceris folio, frudtu 
, (i, e.) perie 
fato ſemen rec 


Herm. Par: Bat. Prod. 366. Acer 
Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 641. 


ms in Virginia, New-Spain, and other Places of the 
is. The Part uſed is the Reſin; which is 4 fat liquid 

of the Conſiſtence of Yenice Turpentine; yellow 
y to ted, of an acritnonious Taſte, aromatic and fra- 


» and moiſtens; reſolves. and opens Obſtructions, and 
nollient and Ripener. Its principal Uſe is in Ob- 
s and Hardneſs of the Womb; in hard Tumours, Wc. 
nigations, and the like. : 35 = 7 
Malz fays, that this Balſam diſtils from a Tree, either 
juſtly, or from a Wound. Some break up the Branches 
Bits, and, boiling them, ſkim off the Oil that riſes 
quor, which they ſell for the true Balſam ; and this 
thought by ſome to be the liquid Storax coinmonly 
b es and Druggiſts. Fn 
ROMA. The Ambroſia, which ſome call Botrys, others 
miſin Botrys, is a ſmall Shrub, three Spans high, very 
- * ſmall Leaves rs the 8 . Stem, 
| Its thick ſet wit Seeds, 
Cluſters, which — The Plant has a vi- 
2 The Root is ſlender, and two Spans in 
Cappadocia they weave it into Garland. 
tle Virtue of reſtraining and repelling the Courſe of 
un from any Part; = uſed in a Cataplaſm; is a 
vngcnt in the like Caſe. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 


abtoſia of the later Latins is different from the Am- 
e Me Strabus himſelf acknowledges in thoſe 
* a 5 5 


d procyl Ambrofiam, vulgo quam dicere mos eſt, 
— 3 
Fur, laudata quidim * i/ta fit illa, * 
mn antipuis celeberrima mentio libris, 
ex multis., | 

far re is erefted Ambroſia, as tis commonly called, 
+ 1 Value; but whether it be the ſame with 

dla ſo much celebrated in antient Books, is doubt- 
$7 accounts,” | 


"© © more Plants. than one. Some called the Botrys 
pen) by this Name. Dioſcorides reckons Am- 
bes, the b ( Cormarian ) Plants; and 

is, vow pu 2 ie to __ themſelves 2 

e Karren repdvors (in Ca ia 

mn of C end), But Nicander tells us, that the 
en inbrofia was by ſome beſtowed on the 


+ '' 1 4 

'e, 4 * , bog - N 10 hea 1 E 

| W ii yu a d ary. 111 
* 8 9 
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that of the common Sort. ' 


ſium verrucarium, Cod. 


AMB 


0 Lilies: Which ſothe of out Potts call Liria, and others 


&« Ambroſia.” 


. Atheneus himſelf puts the ſame Interpretation upon aug roc le, 


(Ambroſia) in the hiſtorical Commentaries of Caryſtius; thus . 


Kai dpCporiay I avd@-.7: dreyprige Kapuri® ty 18 pl ue Uno. 
pine ypdowy srw5* O Nixardp® gnoiv it d yd pidiſoc The xepanty 
Auf Thy xaruytiimy . A, hi quectar ty Ka (Caryſtius, in 


his biftorical. Commentaries, makes Ambroſia to be a Sort of 


Flower, when he writes, that Nicander affirms; that what they 


. call Ambroſia grows out of the Statue of Alexander's Head. in the 


ure vf Coos). The Coronarian Ambroſia of Nicander, in 
Georgics, is a Lily; but I don't know whether we ought to 
underſtand the fore-mentioned Paſſage as relating to the ſame 

The greater Houſe-leek; or Sempervivum, is alſo called 
Ambroſia, as Diaſcorides aſſures us in the following Words, 
which, on the Authority of a very antient Manuſcript, are 
thus to be read, rejecting all other homonymous Terms, which 
are certainly ſpurious : Asig o piya woparar Sit T9 deilants 
Tav uAnar ut d Brobanuor, uu d Corrptanuer, ot d dnBpooiay 
xaazmn (The great Sempervivum is ſo called _ its Leaves 
are ahvays green; ſome call it Buphthalmus, ſome Zoophthalmus, 
and others Ambroſia). Salmaſius de Homonym. Hyl. Iatr. Cap. 

The modern Ambroſia is thus diſtinguiſhed : .. : 

. AMBROSIA, Offic, Ger. 950. Emac. 1108. Raii Hiſt, x; 
164. Chab. 376. . Ambroſia Hortenſis, Park. 88. Ambre/ia hor- 
tenſis lanuginoſa;, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 4. Ambreſia maritima, C. B. 
138. Tourn. Inſt, 438. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 102. Ambroſia qui- 
buſdam, J. B. 3. 190. Ambroſia foliis Abſynthii vddoratis, humi- 
7 Herm. Hort. L. Bat. 32. OAK OF CAPPADO- 
It is a Plant vvhich puts forth a ſingle Stalk about a Foot high, 
dividing itſelf into many Branches, in form of a little Shrub : 
Its Leaves are cut like thoſe of Wormwood, and are whitiſh ; 
its Flowers are ranged — the Branches; every one of them 
is a Sort of Noſegay, conſiſting of many yellowiſh Florets, 
which produce no Seed; the Fruit grows upon the ſame Foot- 
ſtalks as the Flowers; but ſeparately ; and every one of them 


contains an oblong blackiſh Seed: Its Root is as long as one's 


Hand; woddy and mall. All the Plant yields a ſweet Smell, 
and an aromatic Taſte, a little bitter; but agreeable. They 
cultivate. this Plant in Gardens ; it contains a great deal of ex- 
alted Oil; and but little Salt and Phlegm. . | - 

It revives the Heart and Brain ; it ſtops Fluxions, it reſolves 
and fortifies ; it is preſeribed internally and externally, Leme- 
RAS 5.0 1-79. e 

The Herb is in Uſe, which is of a repelling and reſtrin- 
gent Quality, H. Ox. It has an aſtringent Virtue, ſays Galen. 
= is 2 _ of 69 very fragrant Scent, hot and aromatic. Boerh. 

ift. Flant. 50 . . | 

The Shortneſs of the Deſcription Dioſcorides has left us of 
Ambroſia, has given no ſmall Occaſion for Diſpute and Contro- 
verſy among Authors. Nicander, as is obſerved above, takes. 
it for a Species of Lily; Cordus, for Soathernwood; Taber 
namontanus, for Mugwort z Matthiolts, for a kind of Naſturti- 
cum; C. Baubine, and his Followers, with whom we agree, 
to the Plant above-mentioned, N. B. The Catalogue prefix'd 
to the London Diſpen ſatory, does not diſtinguiſh Ambroſia from 
= yn; but makes them both Synonymies of the ſame Plant. 
wan TOTES „ 

Ambroſia, with the Antierits; was called 78, 7@v 3:ar papa 
(the Foed of the Gods) ; either becauſe Mortals did not eat of 
it, or hy eating became immortal; its extraordi Fragrancy 
recommending it to the Gods themſelves. Raii Hip | 

Beſides the common Sort deſcribed by Lemery, Ray, in his 
Appendix, mentions a ſecond Sort from Herman. Cat. Lugd. 
Bat. which he diſtinguiſhes by the Denomination of, 

Ambroſia foluis Artemiſiæ inodoris, elatior, and gives it the 
following Deſcription : ; 23 | 

It ſhoots up with Stalks, three or four Feet high, bearing 
Leaves leſs _ a or: the * and nearly — 
bling the es of Mugwort, deeply jagged, n on 
u .4 Part, but pale on * lower, da 1 ſenſible Smell. 

Flowers on the Tops of the Spikes, or Ears, appear very 
ſmall, are greeniſh on the Outſide, but blackiſh within ; and 
are, every one, ſucceeded by a ſingle ſtriated Seed, very like 
t is propagated hy Seed ſent from 
Venice. Raii Hift: Append. + „„ 7 

Another Plant alſo called Ambroſia is the following; which 
happens to be an Ingredient in Mrs. Stevens's Remedy for the 
Stone. | rugs x OP 


| AMBROSIA:CAMPEsTRIS, Offic: Ambroſia camp is erpent, 8 
2 138. \Coroopus- Rucilii, Ger. 346. 25 
ö er. p in. | 


| Emaci 427. 
Ruellii, Park. Theat. 50.  Coronepics ſylveftris, fue Naſtur- 
Med. 41. "Coronapus Rur lit, Jeu Na- 


uuu- Nur rium 


- 


AMB 


frurtinm verrucoſum, J. B. 2. 919. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 67. 


Coronopus NRuellii, Cornu cervi alterum vulgi, Merc. Bot. 1. 3r. 
Phyt. Brit. TY Nafturtium verruceſum, Coronopus Rueltii, 


Chab. 290. 
ſeu hir ſutd, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 


criſtatis, Tourn. Inft. 214. Elem. Bot. 8 
2. 12. Naſturtium ſupinum, capſulis verrucoſis, Rai: Meth. A. 


mono Fy c — verruco ſa, Pluk. Almag. 262. 8 
Nuellius's Buckſhorn, or Swines-creſſes, hath many ſmall 
and weak ſtraggling Branches, trailing here and there upon the 
Ground, ſet with many ſmall cut or j Leaves. Phe 
Flowers grow among the Leaves, in 


little broad and flat Pouches, in which the Seed is contained. 


The Root is white, thready, and in Taſte like the Garden- 


Cel 1 among 
— the 


creſſes. Gerard. | 
AMBULATIO, Walking. Reckoned 

other Exerciſes which are ſerviceable in an 
Stomach, ſuch as reading with an audible Voice, Exerciſes at 
Arms, or with the Ball, and Running. Concerning Walking, 
he ſays it is better when diverſify d by aſcending and c — 
than in a ſmooth and even Plain, becauſe it ſtirs the Body more, 
except it be very weak. It is better alſo to walk in the open 
Air, than under Piazzas; and better in the Sun, if the Head 
will bear it, than in the Shade; better in the Shade of Walls 
and green Hedges, than under a ſhady Roof; and, laſtly, better 
ſtrait forward, or in a right Line, than winding about. Cxlſut, 
Lib. 1. Cap. 2. Elſewhere (Lib. 6. Cap. G.) he recommends 


much Walking in Dimneſs of the Sight. | | 
It i generally ſaid, that Riding. is a more healthful Exerciſe 


than Walking, which appears to me an Aſſertion a little too 
pr For Walking is much 7 
e of muſcular Strength, and in imparting to the Fi 


a due Elaſticity, than Riding. But where any of the Viſcera 
are much obſtructed, and a Patient is too weak to ſupport ſuffi- 
cient walking Exerciſe, there: Riding be more beneficial. 
Upon the Whole, it may be faid, that Walking is beſt for the 
Preſervation: of Health, but Riding for the Cure of Chronical 
; for in thoſe that are acute, neither is adviſable. 
_ AMBULO. This is the Name of a' Diſeaſe, which has the 
Epithets Flarulentus and ' Furiofus beftowed upon it. It (is 
likewiſe called Flatzs firrioſus. It is an Inflation or. Diſtention, 
attended with Pain, and variouſly periodical. It takes its-Rife 
from fubtile Vapours, - dhooting themſelves: up and down 
through the various Parts of the Body, as it is deſcribed and pro- 
poſed, in a particular Caſe, by D. D. Job. Michael, . Prax. 
Clinic. _ Caſe 19. ellus. wy ULEWIT 
AMBULON, called by Ray, in his — —ę— 
Ambulon of Scaliger. This is the Name of a Tree growing in 
the Iſland Aruchit, the Bark of which ſends forth a Fruit reſem- 
bling Sugar, and of the Bulk of a Coriander-feed. Raii Hift, 
Plant a 


-AMBUSTA, Burns. Theſe require ned that . are 
deterſive, in a moderate without a manifeſt heating or 


cooling Quality. For this Reafon, Earth of Chios, white 
Lumberſtone, Earth of Candy, and any. Sort of light Earth, 
moiſtened with Vinegar, not very acrid, or Water, and appliod 
to the affected Part, are very proper Medicines, and prevent 
the Eruption of Puſtules. A whole raw' Egg, immediately 
applied, is alſo very good in ſuch a Caſe ; for it mod 
_ refrigerate, and ' dries without Mordacity. 'Anoint alſo the 
Place with Ink, (it is not known what: Sort of -Ink the - Author 
means ) or Frankincenſe, diluted with Water, or ſpread it over 
with boiled Lentils bruiſed, or bitter Vetches. 4 1 
For Burnings by hot Water, before Bliſters ariſe, waſh chem 
with the Water of pickled Olives, and apply the Olives them- 
ſelves, bruiſed, with Polenta; or anoint the Place with. 
mous Alum pounded with Vinegar; or with Bulls Gall infuſed 


in much Water; or waſh it with Lye; Garum, or Brine; or 
anoint the ſame with the Root of Lily 

bruiſed with Oil of Roſes, and 

Conſiſtence. 2 70 , 12 dt 4 : p 
 Meardellus has left us the following Preſcription for-ſach 


+ burn it; then, with eight Drams of 68, 
four Drams of Ceruſs, eight Drams of Butter, of Wan, 


Fat of 4 Goat, and Oil of Roſes,” each fixtren Dams. Tho 
But if the Bliſters are riſen, apply» gumach, « and: Nen Pai 


bruiſed ; or Quick-lime, mixed with Cerate, 
„uin Linen. er 
2 , "wrapped in Linen, and uſe -the Aſhes 

; Ws with Oil; tds is an admirable Remedy. The DA 
of che Pine or Fir Trees, dried Maidenhair, and” bunt 
M .ͤuyrtle- leaves, pulverized, are good to ftrewon u Place. 


and d- up 


ö n, capſuld brovatur, aſperd, 


8. Synop. 3. 304. Dill. Cat. Gil. 1. Neſturtio gi | 
98. Synop 7555 3 
4 


rough Cluſters, of 
a whitiſh Colour; which being paſt, there come in its place 


am 

Fire ele,” but every heated = — 
Inſtance, glowing Coals, hot Iron, or other d 
—- mig Water, Beer, Wine, il, Spirit of , 


— arms ne us, 

to a ſtrigmentitivus the Fibres and Itele Veins, F 
Humours into the «dfacent'Parts, where they nf 

conſtantly more grievous than w t are received 

ſo che Miichief ic uniyesfally proportions #9"Þ 

'Vehemence of the Combuſtion,, juft-as it· ic #7 

ns. 6x : , (#254 7 9 5 1 


ulcerated,” cover it with brdiſed b. 


to a Cruſt. The tuft d, en We nba 
that it penetrates and deftro 1 
the very Bone. The third 


Either of theſe is. proper alſo, in Compoſitia 
Tate, n 46 80 

Take of the dried Root of Alkanef, pulverizcl C. 
white War nne Once, Oil of Roſes ach 
mix them. Or, prepare Oeruſs, with a 


| tity of Stags Marrow. " . gineta, 14.70 


A Cerate for Burning: and Eryfipelas .is prez 
Ounces of white Wax, Re n of Nolz | 
Ounces of Pellitsry of the Wall. Alter the Tr 
gone, or, if.it continues long, before the Part he 
apply a Cataplaſm of crude Barley-mieal. Tf the Pa 
lvid, let ie be ſcarifed, and the Catarlaku m. 
and the Part waſhed with freſh Water, and ae 
Sea Water, and Brine ; and theſe "may be ſome 
with the Cataplaſm. dem, Lib. 4. Cub. 212. 

Whenever this Misſortune happens make no Den 
the firſt Earth that comes to Haid, and apply it mii 
May oa og hee 
then take Verdigriſe, 4 ti, of 
Quantity, bruifed, with Wine S_— 
with a Feather, not touching it with your Hand, 
over it gs of "fine Linen Cloth, 15 Bliſters wr 
them in the Beginning ; but if. they have been luke 
den, break them, and spply a . For tis fe 
— prepared, ami reſerveũ for i 


bruiſe them, and. make them up with Water 
Or, take of white Lumberſtone two 'Outcy 
Frankincenſe, burat Mify, each fix Dm; 
up as the foregoing, and uſe them both with 
Bliſters ariſe, -apply-Sumachiand:i Polenta, mii 
gar, or Hag s Gal boiled ; or anoint the Nu 
with the Juice of Henbane, and the H N 
away. If che Part be excooriated, and ut 
the Leaves of Beet, bolled in Wine and bruild, 
. 

— 45 3 juſt: 
Parts of Oil to one of Wax, ——— uice 
— cient, Uſe this, and you willadtaire: the bel 
The following-ſpesdily icatrizes: the Sore : 
Take of Ceruſs, Spuma Argenti, Barley bunt f 
each one Ounce ; Wax dur Den, ON 
Dil of Myrtle, nine Ounces ; mix the Bar 
liquid Cerate, and add thereto the Spum Ay 
Ceruſs, bruiſed in a Mortar with Wine. 4a 
4. Serm. 2. Cay. 64 9 
e make Hair grow em the burnt Plats, 
Roaſt Fig-leaves in an earthen Pot, and apply 
Cerate, in the manner of a Plaiſter. An 


Ad. Lib. 6. Cap. 8. ; | a 
It may not be thought improper, that we accu 


Cauſes of Ambuſtion, we are to rect 
Body, as well hau 


. As ſoon, thei, 2s any thing of this Nature uff 
, there follows of  Corrugation u 
the and Tittle 1 of 


- eaufed by on Bode 


7 
iF 
10 


tions. | 
Now Burns 


6 Þe reſembles U 


AMB 


| „that Ambuſtions 


ore is. the Danger to be a 
enter Evil, if the Hal nager contract a 
n me, than if the Eye be thus affected, 
ter manner; fen ſo. 1 
ory bear Ambultion, without Danger of loſing the 
are, holides, to eſtimate, the Miſchuet| by the Inve- 
Extent of the Ambuſtion ; for the deeper the Fire 
1 the Body, or any Part of it, or the wider its 
ide preater is the Exil to be accounted. Thus when 
Bas, tho' but Nightly, fele the Flame of a Fire, 
onder, or boiling Liquor, it is a very bad. Misfor- 
e miſerable Patients being unable to {it, or lie, or 
aon of their moſt acute. and intolezable Pains, -2 
muſt neceſſarily. come on, with a febrile Diſorder, 
t laſt by a Sphacelus, which terminates in Death ; 
del an Event is rather to be expected in Infants 
>; for the firſt are deſtitute of Strength and Patience, 
Sagacity to chuſe the moſt commodious Situation. 
the deeper the Ambuſtion reaches, the more threat- 
Danger. Ambuſtions of the Face are very much to 
not oply on account of Deformity by Eſchars, but 
23 they often cauſe the Eyelids to grow 
happens to be burnt, the Patient is ſure to 
H- neeked, - without convenient Aſfiſtance. As to 
ions, it will be caſy to paſs a Judgment on them 
has been faid, after thr conſidering the Nature 


buſtion is nat unlike. an Inflammation, with reſpect 
- fo the Methad of Cure in both is much the ſame. 
re happens a . one of the firſt 
je moſt proper Medicines, on all accounts, are, Re- 
of which there are two Kinds . principally to be 
ne d ringent, and the emollient. Mild tringents 
of Wine, either the. common Sort, if good, or 
r. alſo, camphorated ; let the Part affected be im- 
this Spirit, or be carefully ſomented with Linen 
| therein. This is much recommended by Sydexbam. 
aſt the ſame Efficacy are Vinegar lithargiriſed, and 
pickled Cabbage, or Oxycras boiled with, Salt, and 
| in the ſame manner as Spirit of Wine, before 
Ou of Turpentine alſo is to be had in'/Readineſs, 
the Part is to be timely and frequently anointed. In 
yould not. be improper, in ſuch a Caſe, to hold the 
» ſuppoſe a Hand, or a Finger, to the, Flame of a 
to the Fire, and to keep it as near, and as long, as 
pn be ſuffered ; or alternately to preſent and remove 
denſe of the Pain and Heat be remitted. For by 
not only the ſtagnating Blood, by the mere Vehe- 
the — is to its former Bee, but alſo 
d other grievous Symptoms, are very ſeaſonab] 
* firſt . for ho 
no 
Wore adviſed are, at the fame. time, applied. 
Amoſt to this, but equall proper and efficacious, is 
Lof Cure by Emollients. this means whatever is 
& corrugated, among the {malle: ö 
and conſequently the natural and free Circulation 
od through the ſame . is. reſtored, and thereby thoſe 


ater of a moderate of Heat, and accom- 


{te Senſation of the afflicted Part, is of no ſmall 
Caſe, by dipping a folded Linen Cloth therein, 


Nu to. the Place, and now-and-then moiſtening it 
Se Seafation of the Heat and Pain, wears off by 


er this 


mallows, or Mallows, or Mullein, Linſeed, 


ſome of the moſt proper emollient Cata- 


eb of any other Common. Pulp, are to be pro- 
Fequently applied as hot as the, dent can bear ; 
ne Oil . eli ing Virtue. Belides theſe, there 
iſeed 00 of known and ſufficient V irtue; ſuch as 
entan, z0f Tweet Ahnonds, of (Olives, of white 
Linen, and others of the, he- Kind. Tbeſe are 
mere and do applied; or intin 
4 of à Feather, 
— taking Notice of 
which is an excellent Lenitive,:and prepared 


8 ſanie- manner 
all 
Tv Lib. 23. 


tender and noble a Part of the 


IH 
be more intenſe than ordi | 
Body, it will be neceſſary forthwith to take away ſome Blood, 


or rather not at 


eat Difficulty, : healed ; eſpecially if the 
that, while they 
Veins and Fibres, a very de — (Aa 
thro | with all the Speed 
77s, which might otherwiſe have happened, are 


moſt commodious way, is a. diſſicult Point to hit. To tear 
them off by Violence with the Hands, or cut thema ay, is 


nuny Remedies at all, which are 
Water uſes to be more effectual when 


Quinces, and other ſuch -emollient Medi- 
"ab either prepaniſhywith- the before · mentioned 


del u. d. Linſeed, mixed with the White of an 


= 8 very good. alſo! in this Caſe; But it ih to be hig hb ande dhe malt commen-avd celebrated Medigines Hor this 
rcd, wich eſpeck ze the Medicines hitherto pre- .Purpaſe;  .Kut if apy Flaiters, or Ointments, are applied upon 


AMB 


ſcribed, that they are of little or no Service, unleſs: frequent! 
renewed: And it the Burn happens to be in the Face, it wi 
be convenient to wear a Sort of Linen Maſk, well fitted, for 
the more commodious Application and Retention of the Medi- 
cines upon the Part, and to keep it always moiſt. If the Miſ- 
fortune happens in the Neck, to prevent a Wryneſs, you muſt 
have recourſe, by way of Precaution, to à peculiar Sort of 
1 by the Surgeons FAScIA Divipzxs. See 

ASCIA. vt | . | TIT" 

In the ſecond Degree of Ambuſtion, which is attended with 
a Bliſter, it ſeems. unproper. to open the Veſicles, or cut the 
Skin already lacerated, becauſe of the vehement Pain to which 
it uſually, puts the Patient: But the beſt Ways in theſe Caſes, 
for the moſt. part, is, with all the Haſte poſfible, to apply one 


& » 


or other of the before-mentioned . Medicines, which of them 


comes firſt to Hand, as warm Water, burnt Wine, or Spirit of 


Wine, and to be very frequently renewing of the ſame. For 
by this means not only the Heat and the Pain are mitigated, 
but the Skin, tho” ſeparated from the Cuticula, or Scart: ſkin, 
is preſerved almoſt without any Blemiſh. If the Pain continues, 
lenitive Remedies are to be uſed: Here the moſt celebrated Jo- 


- 


pics are Oil of Linſeed, Mnfichi's Ointment for Ar 


Unguentum Nutritum, Ointment of Litharge, or Di 


lyx 5 with theſe you muſt very often anoint the Place, or ſpread 


them on Linen, and bind them to the Part affected. As the 


Pain and Heat gradually decreaſe, ſome proper Plaiſter, as that 


of red. Lead, -aught.to be applied im order to ſmooth the Skin, 
and reſtore the Cuticula. If this ſecond. Degree of Ambuſtion 
nary, and affects a great Part of the 


in proportion to the Meaſure of the Ambuſtion, even till the 
Patient faints, in order. to prevent Exulcerations, Deformities 
by: Seams, and perhaps à Gangrene-z after which a ſtrong Ca- 
thartic muſt be adminiſtered. | Qutward- Topics are ſuch as have 
been already preſcribed : For Infants, where Bleeding is not ſo 
convenient, Purging muſt be iterated, for the ſake of Revul- 


ſion. As to the reſt, a very ſtrict Regimen of Diet is to be 
_ obſerved in Ambuſtions, as well as in other painful or danger- 
ous Wounds and Inflammations ; wherefore the thinneſt and 

ſmalleſt Drinks, and ſorbile Liquors, are highly proper in ſuch 


a Caſe.; for whatever is heating, or taken to Intemperance, has 
icious Effects, as it increaſes the Pain and Heat, [The 


celebrated Digby thought nothing more effectual in aſſwaging 


the Heat ariſing from Ambuſtion, than Spirit of Salt, taken to 
the Quantity of ten or fifteen Drops, either alone, or inſtilled 
in ſome Liquor. All . theſe Things being readily. and carefully 
provided and adminiſtered, as before directed, it is ſurpriſing 


with what'Succeſs the affected Parts are comforted, cheriſhed, 


and reſtored, and all the miſchieyous and threatening Conſe- 

quences avedede! 7 GI Io 3:4 | 
As to the third Degree of Ambuſtion, in which a Cruſt or 
Eſchar immediately overſpreads the burnt Part, it can hardly, 
all be cured without a Suppuration. If the 


Misfortune to the Face, our princi 


4 . - - 


r they 


e be 
qualiſied to work a happy Cure 
ion, there are none, within the Compaſs of 
for the Purpoſe than ſuch 


far from being beneficial to the poor Patient : But if 


— 


Sd dived; 


7. 4+ recommend; Oil of Myrtle for Ambuſtions. 


ä—U—ä—ͤ — — — — 


_ © the ordinary marmer, the Pain of which 
„did not ſeize her; even 


A M. B 
pretty hard Cruſts, it is very much to be feared, that, by reaſon 
of the Conſtriction of the adjacent Parts, and an Exaſperation 
occaſioned by the Acrimony of the Marter, or Sanies, ſome 
conſiderable and deforming Eſchar will femain. However, if 
any Perfon ſhall undertake the Cure after this Method, which is 
the common way of Surgeons, he ought to be adviſed, that, 
except the Cruſt fall off the ſecotid or third Day, he is to 
make t Incifions in it, as in Gangrenes, in order to let 
out the Matter that lies under it ; and; ther Bleeding and Purg- 
ing, which are neceffary'in the firſt Place, the Fomentations, 
before recommended, are to be carefully uſed, in order to mo]- 
lify and totally reſolve the Cruſt. An exact Regimen of Diet 
is found to be more neteſſary in this than in the former Method 
of Cure. To reſtore the Skin to its priſtine State, there is no 
Remedy to be compared with frequently fomenting the Part 
affected, as it grows well, with the Steam of hot Water. If 
the Reſtoration of the Skin goes on but ſlowly, it will not be 
_ - promote the ſame by the Application of Wax, and the 
As ts the fourth; which is the higheſt and moſt deſperate De- 
gree of Combuſtion, where the Burning has ted to fuch 
a Depth as to corrupt and mortify all before it, almoſt to the 
very Bone, all Remedies are-vain and uſeleſs ; and there is no 
way left to aſſiſt the Patient, but by ſpeedily cutting off the 
affected Limb, as is done in a Sphacelus, © Herfter,” Lib. 4. 


.C . 15. | * 
5 Five following Method of curing Burns is recommended in 
the Philoſophical Tranſattions. MF 

I can afirm, that in all Burnings, by Fire or otherwiſe, and 
the Pains occaſioned thereby, I have not yet met with any bet- 
ter and ſurer Medicine than this following: | 


Take Spirit of Earth-worms, with rectiſied Spirit of Wine, 
twelve Ounces, mixed with two Ounces of Camphire. 


No ſooner is a , or Compreſs, dipped into this Spirit, 
applied to the affected Part, but it will give inſtant Relief; and 
ſo eſfectually check the Inflammation, that it will creep no far- 
ther: But the Application of it muſt be continued till the Pain 
is quite gone, the Ulcer, if there hath been any, is dried 
up. If the Exulceration is got deeper, and the Wound muſt 
be kept open, two Ounces of Camphire, diſſolved in Oil of St. 
John's-wort, mixed with a Pound of the common Unguentum 

eruſſaæ, applied according to Art, will quickly and effectually 
heal it, as I have often experienced. © © alk 

There are, in the Hiſtory 4 the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
two remarkable Inſtances of Cures performed by accidental 
Burns, which muſt not be omitted. * 24A ** 1 


Of Cures performed by Burning, | 
CASE L 


Some violent Pains -” the Head _ — bony and * 
expectedly cured. A of thi ears of Age, and o 
a good Conftitution, * — 2 continual Head-ach, and 
was ſeized with ſeverer Paroxyſms, which returned regular! 
once in eight or ten Days, and laſted ten or twelve Hours with 
fuch Violence, that ſhe ſometimes appeared ſtupid, and ſome- 
times furious. The Seat of her Pain was principally in her 
Forehead, and her Eyes, which were now become very red 

and ſparkling. Her grand Paroxyſins were accompanied with a 
Nauſea, and terminated by vomiting up a viſcid Matter, white, 
ſoft, and infipid, which, in-the very Concluſion of the Fit, 
was followed by a „ but very bitter Water. During the 
Paroxyſms ſhe could eat 2 had a very good Appetite 
at other times; and had not her natural good Plight of 
2 notwithſtanding the long Continuance of her Indiſpo- 
2 2 


DO LIE TS. 
t were entire inſt its # 
One Night, when ſhe felt « Fircoming upon her, and was 
going to Bed, ſhe had an Inclination, before the lay down, 
to ſee whether her Eyes were much inflamed or not. Accord- 
ingly 22 — at herſelf in a little Pocket Looking- 

s, the Flame of a Wax-candle, which ſtood by her, ſet Fire 

to her Night Head-dreſs, which was made of pretty thick 
Cloth; — nad Any — [r 
pened, the Fire burnt all her Forehead, and a Part of the 
Crown of her Head, before ſhe could 2 —— 
it. Mr. Homberg, who was forthwith ordered © 
Blood to be inſtantly taken from her, and treated the Burn in 
ich ceaſed in a few Hours : 


4 ” But the Par , which was 
the ordinary Pain of her Head di almoſt from that very 
Moment, without the Help of any other Medicine than the 

Burning; and ever ſince that Accident happened, which is now 
about four Years, the Lady has cnjoy'd a perfect State of 


. 
* 


Mr. Homberg, in vain, preſcribed a vaſt Quantity of Medi- 

cines for three Years ſucceſſively. Opium — one 
H 5 
irtues 


AME 
ni err 1a CASE II. | 
A Phyſician of Bru * as tommuni 4 4.1 
a Caſe of the like Nite of Which he ne n q 
A Woman who, for matiy Yeats, had her 100 q 
extraordinarily ſwelled, and vety* painful, bunt 
bing them with Brandy before A Fire, every N; 
ing: One Evening the Fite accidental Ul | 
with which ſhe had rubbed the Parts ache i 
very ſuperficially ; upon which ſhe applied fout * 
the Burn, and all the Waters, which diſtendel * 
Thighs, diſcharging themſelves by Urine in th 
the Swelling returned no more. Tis great Puy 
ſhould not more frequently act the Part of 3 * 

may add, flill a greater, that by ficians will ng 
Leſſons taught them by Chance). Accident l W 
taught this Sort of Remedy to many barbargus N 
uſe it with Succeſs ; and, perhaps, the rather that 
it affords them an mity of ſhewin their 5 
Hemberg, who was born in the Iſland of Faw, 100 
bers that when the Jauant were afflicted with 1% 
or painful Flux of the Belly, which ordinarily prove! 
uſed ſometimes to cure themſelves b burning theW 
Feet with hot Irons. If they have a Panarit, whichi 
Paronychia, a Diſeaſe incident to the Fingers, thai 
ſelves by ſoaking the Finger affected in boiling W 
times, and letting it remain in the Water for an IA 
each Immerſion ;. and Mr. Homb himſelf, follow 
Cafes the Cuſtoms of his nathiv Country, cured k 
Panaris in this very manner. In the Relations df 
we have Accounts of a great many Maladies which 
cure by Burning; and, without going ſo far, we ou 
this Remedy to Horſes, Hounds, and Birds of Pra, 
it muſt be owned, our Delicacy will not allow wh 
- ourſelves, which is perhaps the Reaſon why ye 
_ Diforders, which, by this means, might ke 
* rt. d , 

The Delicacy of the Europeans could not long 
to uſe that kind of Down, brought by the Spaniarh 
rica, Which cured the GouT when burnt on the l 
Mr. Hemberg, nevertheleſs, ſaw a Burgeſs of 4 
by the Uſe of this Medicine, freed himſelf of a Fitd 
in ſeven or eight Days, which uſed to laſt two or tin 
and the Returns of his Paroxyſms were rendered x 

Mr. Homberg thinks, that Burns may perform Ca 
different manners; either by putting the peccant Hu 
quicker Motion, which makes them fly off through 
or by rendering them more fluid, which, in Effech 
with the former; or, thirdly and laftly, by det 
the Canals which bring the Humours, in too great 
1 the 8 Hift. de P Academie Riyal 

* 1 © * 

AMEDANUS. The Alnus vulgaris is tw 
Cre ſcentius. | 

AMELANCHIER, a Name for a ſort of Bild 
by Partinſon, Vitis Idea tertia Cluſi. THE 

ONEY SWEET WHORTS. See V accixih 

- AMELLUS: This is the Name of an Herb wil 
Name from the _ Mella in France, on the Bu 
it grows in t Flenty, 

Virgil — 1 the Plants which f 
able to Bees. Georg. 4. 


Eft etiam flos in pratis, cui nomen Amello 
Fecere agricolæ, facilis querentibus herba. 
Namgue uno ingentem follit ds ceſpite ſyſuam 
Aureus iþſe : Sed in foliis, que plurima ciſcis 
Funduntur, violæ ſublucet purpura nigræ. 
Sæpe Deum nexis ornate torquibus are. 
Apper in ore ſapor : Tonſis in vallibus illun 
aſtores, & curva legunt prope flumina Maid 
Hujus odorato radices incoque Baccho, 
Pabulaque in foribus plenis appone caniſru. 


Some Botaniſts ſay, it Ihe Calibu Palufrs- 1 
it is a Species of the ConyZa, or of the ASTER PS 
According to Dale, it ſhould be the After Ati, Tg 
AMELPODI, a Name given to four different 

grow in ndies. | 4 
x In r Amelpodi, H. M. or Arbor ls 
foribus umbellatis tetrapetalis. © 00 
* The Root of this is eſteen!'d by the Hun | 
nate where it grows, to be an Anti ote againſt den 
pents, if worn about them. „ ou 
Tpbe ſecond is the Belutta Anelpodi, or ©: 
 dxagre, foliis binis advirſis, floribus  pentapti'y 
unguibus lutsisg. 28 Watt 
| The Root of this, bruis'd, and taken * 21x gl 

| 28 the Bites of Serpents; and is eſtcem 
ut. | 


A MI 
4s the Sjouanna Amelpodi, or Frutex Indicus Pen- 
. mina Bacca, Calyce — ty I Bi 
8"; this: is recommended againſt the Bites of Ser- 


* is the Een Amelpodi 5 or Baccifera Tadice o- 
llatis Fruftu rotundo fricocco, | TIE 
2 0 of the Leaves of this Tree are eſteem'd a Re- 


x — 905 worn in aPurſe, is aid to be an Antidote 
N. ts. el : ? 3 
— Roots boil'd in Oil of Olives, a Lini- 

har WT _ be excellent for reſolving 

Rai a , Ar. 
mours. | 
common Salt. RNulandus. | 

* OS, — from & Negative, and u- 
— 4 ſeeble It is frequently us'd by Hippocrates 

* 1 9 N d | 

\' Madneſs. See Mania and DELIRIUM. 
üs, Scifile Alum. Rulandus. 

R Indi 0. See ANIL. ; 

THOD CUM; Immethodical. Blancard. 

THYSTA PHARMACA, epilure gdguaxe, from 

e. and lib, Wine. Medicines which either pre- 

Finale away, the inebriating Effects of Wine. Galen 

TY P ha , L. 2. : | 

PerYSTUS, a precious Stone, thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

, Oc. Kentm. 48. Boet. 162. Charlt. Foſſ. 
rm, 96. De Lact. 24. Aldrov. Muf. Merall. 66 
62. Calc. Muſ. 189. . + 04. ont. 
THE AMETHYST. | 
precious Stoneggpf a violet Colour, which ariſes from 
te of _y and aZlre';z and it is found in India, Arabia, 
d, 1 ſhining, tranſparent, precious Stone, of 
ere. are ſeveral Species; ſome are white, others red, 
2 violet Colour: It comes from the Indies. *Tis 
„ that it prevents Drunkenneſs, being worn on the 
or bruiſed and drank in Powder; but this Virtue is 
binary, However, hence it receives its Name. See 
YSTA. . ; 1 
pod to op a Looſeneſs, and to abſorb the acid Parti- 
| too much abounding in = rv ans which Virtue 
common with other alcaline Subſtances. | 
adds, that the Chymiſts have endeavoured to extract 
s from theſe coloured Gems; but it is not certain 
ever they ſucceeded ; or if they did, what the Uſe of 

ures is. Geoffroy. | ; 

[RIA, autreia, among the Greek Phyſicians, was 

the ſame Senſe with the Latin Words Immoderantia, 

ww, It is in monary! a Receding in any Degree 
the Name of a Fiſh, reckon'd by Aetius among 

je of a hard 13 Tetr: 1. Serm. 2. 

ys, it grows that you ma eive it eve 

X34 Lib. 9. Cap. 13. a Peer F 

Net. 382. Geſn. de Lap. f. 6. Aldrov. Muſ. 

57. 3 t 5 2 yy 286. 

$40, t. Foſſ. 23. pie Amiantus, Matth. 

fl. Anianthus, frve Jiu Ind - Med. 8. 
* . ate, "hy | 
D 7 Lapis is generated in Cyprus, and is a Stone 

um, As it may be drawn into Threads fit to be 
bey work it into Cloth, only fit for Show, which, 
the Fire, takes indeed the Flame ; but inſtead of be- 

g Ow * the purer, and brighter. Diaſcorides, 

Hay Ingredient in Pſilothra, [Medicines to take 
aul. Eginet. Lib. 6. Cap. 3. And MAyrepſus 

oor the Compoſition of his Citron-ointment for 

. te in, Seck. 3. De Unguentis, Cap. 42. 

cal to be effe againſt all manner of Witch- 

Feally ſuch as proceeds from Women. Schroder in 


1 it 7 a 7 eng Prevalence againſt -the Sorceries 
% 0 - « IQ, * ; 
d ſaid to reſt Poi . to cure the Itch. 


of the Amianthus will appear from the following 


140 Antoni Caſiagna, Superintendant of ſome 
of that la lighted, in one of them, upon a great 
10 prepare nuginous Stone called Amianthus, which he 
d 2 vers? > © render it lixe either to à very white 
p Ti 2 Paper, both which reſiſt the moſt 
took Flame ; n Was covered with kindled Coals, 
b while, de f. being taken out, after it had Ben 
de fiery Colour preſently diſappeared, and 


* 


Bin? ed in the Abridgment of the Pbileſepbiea! 


it became cold and white again as before; the Fire, it ſeems, 

z only through, without waſting or altering any thing 
. whereas ſohe of the hardeſt and ſolideſt Metals, A ben 
and Copper, reduced to very thin Plates, and kept as long in 
the Fire as this Subſtance was, would caſt Scales. Again, 
this Skin, being made as thin as.Paper, doth not only yield that 
antient and ſo much admired Amianthus, but is alſo perfecter 
than that which comes from Cyprus, and not inferior to that 
which ſometimes, though but ſeldom, comes out of Ching. 
This Paper was alſo try'd im the Fire, and there it remain'd 
likewiſe without _ viſible Detriment, or without the leaſt 
Change of its firſt Whiteneſs, Fineneſs, or Softneſs. Of the 
ſame Matter this Artiſt hath wrought a Wick, never to be 


conſumed as long as *tis fed, nor altering its Quality after the 
Aliment is waſted away. | | | 

The Lapis Amianthus, or Linum Foſſile Aſbe/tinum, is found 
in no ſmall Quantity in Llan- Fairyng Hornuy, in the Northern 
Part of Angleſey, where it runs in Veins through a thick Stone, 
in Hardneſs and Colour not unlike Flint. Theſe Veins are 
generally a Quarter of an Inch deep, which is the Length of 
the Amianthus, and is ſeldom longer, but often ſhorter. It is 
compoſed of a lanuginous Matter, exactly reſembling that of 
pappous. Plants; but ſo cloſely compact$ that till you draw a 
Pin, or any ſuch ſharp thing, croſs the Grain of it, it appears 
only a ſhining Stone, there being not the leaſt Filament of Lint 
to be perceived in it. In its natural Form; ſome of it looks 
whitiſh, and ſome ſtxaw-coloured, but all ſhining ; but if 
pounded in a Mortar, the Brightneſs diſappears, and the Whole 
becomes whitiſh. *- Note, that above and beneath the Veins 
there is a very thin Septum of terrene Matter, betwixt the Ami- 
anthus and the Stone whereto it adheres. I put a ſmall Quan- 
tity of the Lint in the Fire, which grew red-hot z but tho” it 
remained there a Quarter of an Hour, I could not perceive 
that it was any thing conſumed. I twiſted alſo ſome of it in 
the Form of a Wick, and dipping it in Oil, it gave as good a 
Flame as other Wicks, till the Oil was conſumed, the Wick 
remaining of the ſame Proportion as at firſt. Being ſatisfied it 
was incombuſtible, I pounded ſome Quantity of it in a ſtone 
Mortar, till it became a downy Subſtance ; then I ſifted it thro” 
a fine Searce, by which means the terrene Parts (being reduced 
to a Powder) came thro” the Searce, the Linum remaining. I 
then brought it to a Paper-mill, and putting it in Water, in a 
Veſſel juſt capacious enough to make Paper with ſuch a Quantity, 
I ſtirred it pretty much, and deſired the Workmen to proceed 
with it in their uſual Method of making Paper; with their 
Writing- paper Mould, only to ftir it about ever before they 
put their Mould in, conſidering it as a far more poriderous 
Subſtance than that they uſed ; and that conſequently, if not 
immediately taken up after it was agitated, it would ſubſide. 
Paper thus made of it, proved but very coarſe, and too apt to 
tear. But this being the firſt Trial, I have ſome reaſon to be- 
lieve it may be much improved, 

I here ſend you the Account of the incombuſtible Linen-cloth, 
which I received from one Conco; a natural Chineſe, reſident 
in the City of Batavia, in the North-eaſt Parts of India, who 
by means of Keayarear Sukradana, (likewiſe a Chineſe, and 
formerly chief Cuſtomer to the old Sultan. of Bantam) did, 
after ſeveral Years Diligence, procure from a great Mandarin 
in Languin, (a Province of China) near three Quartets of a 
Yard of the ſaid Cloth; and declared, that he was credibly in- 
formed, that the Princes of Tartary, and others adjoining to 
them, did uſe it in burning their Dead; and that it was faid, 
and wee by them, to be made of the under Part of the 
Root of a Tree growing in the Province of Sutan, and was 
ſuppoſed, in like manner, to be made of the Tozda-trees in 


India; and that of the upper Part of the ſaid Root near the 
Surface of the Ground, was made a finer Sort, which; in three 


or four times burning, I have ſeen diminiſh-almoſt half, They 
report alſo, that out of the ſaid Tree there diſtils a Liquor, 
which not conſuming, is uſed with a Wick made of the ſame 


Materials with the Cloths, to burn in their Temples to 


P oſterit . 

A Hallkerchief, or Pattern of this incombuftible Linen, 
which was ſhewn the Royal Society, was a Foot long, and juſt 
half a Foot broad. 

There were two Proofs of its reſiſting Fire given at London, 
one before ſome of the Members of the Royal Society privately, 
Aug. 20. 1684. when Oil was permitted to be poured on it 
whilſt red hot, to enforce the Violence of the Fire. Before it 
was put into the Fire this firſt Trial, it weighed one Ounce 
ſix Drams fixteen Grains; and loſt in the Burning two 
Drams five Grains "7s! en 
The ſecond Experiment of it was public before the Society, 
November 12. following, when it weighed (as appears by the 
Journal of the Society) before it was put into the Fire, one 
Ounce three Drams eighteen Grains. Being put into a cleat 
Charcoal-fire, it was permitted to continue red-hot in it for 
ſeveral Minutes : When taken out, though red-hot, it did not 
conſume a Piece of white Paper, on which it was laid. It was 


X xxx | | preſently 
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preſently cool; and upon weighing it again, was found to have 

— ſox Grains. Ao 

3. Mr. Arthur Baily, one of the Fellows of the 

iety, preſented them with a Piece of this Linen, in 
of Mr. Waite. At the fame time, the fame Mr. 

ted Dr. Plat with another Piece of it, which 


it being put into a 

in the Natural Hiftory School, in a full Meeting of the Phile- 
[ophical Society of that Univerſity ;* where after it had continued 
red-hot for ſome conſiderable Lime, it was taken forth again 
little altered when cold, ſaving that it ſeemed a little whiter 


thou more common, and better known, than 


tis yet amongſt us, equally ous with the beſt of Pearls. 
"Nee is i of mean Value even in the Country where 
made, a China Covet (that is a Piece twenty-three Inches and 
three Quarters being worth eighty Tale, that is thirty- 
fix Pounds — —— 
The Reality of ſuch a Being has been doubted or deny 'd by 
very good Authors; w they owned ſuch a Mineral 
as Amianthus, out ofthe woolly Part whereof this fort of Linen 
was always antiently faid to be made, yet queſtioned the Poſſi- 
bility of its Raving been actually done. But Pliay ſays ex- 
— (and I dare believe him in any thing he ſpeaks of his 
own K ) that he himſelf had-feen Napkins thereof, 
which being taken foul from the Board at a great Feaſt, were 
caſt into the Fire ; by which means they were better ſcoured, 
I pas edge ee 

And beſides the Teſtimony of ſeveral curious Perſons in all 

we have now ſeen a Piece of this Linen paſs the fiery 

Trial both at London and Oxford. 

This lanuginous Mineral is called from its ſtrange Qualities, 
| anthus, quod in Ignem injectus non juaivi)ac; the 
Fire being ſo far from defiling it, that it rather gives it a 


It is called A/deftos. And, e , 
Falamandra ; in Engliſh, Salamander t: Will. I ſuppoſe 
Thryalides, or Candle- wicis, ſaid to be antient! 
i i into Lamps of inconſumable Oi 


theſe Names upon it, whether 
ps or not. mund Ae 
„ Agricola ſays, it has on the 

a y; it is called Alumen, having the 
iſhing Epithet Plimeum added to it, taken from its 


. This it however a Miſtate; for the Alumen Plumeum 
, Fr Po =: | | 
light-grey Colour of its lanuginous Parts it is 
ſqme Poke ; by others Corſoider; and, from its 

tbres of ſome fort of Matweed, 


Capacity it has of being ſpun into Thread, it is 
alſo called Linum, with ſome diſtinguiſhing Epithet taken either 
from its Quality, ſuch as Aſbefinum, or Vivum; or from the 
Place where found in general or particular: It being called in 
general Linum Foffile; in Engliſh, Earth-flas ; in parri- 
cular, Linum Indicum, Creticum, Cypricum, and Carpaſium, 
ar Cary/tium. But beſide the Places that have given theſe Epi- 
thets to it, it is alſo found in Tartary, at Namur in the Low- 
Countries, at Eiifield in Wuringia, amongſt the Mines in the 
old Noricum, ſomewhere in Egypt, and in the Mountains of 
Arcadia; alſo at Puteoli, and lately in fome other Mines in 
Jtaly ; and it has been yet latelier met with in a ſmall Iſland, 
and belonging to /illiam Robinſon, Eſq; called Yais Molro- 
niad, that is, the Iſland of Sea-Catves, in the Pariſh of Llan- 
AC —— tn, 

t is CO y by it ree | ones; 
but I rather ſhould judge it a Terra Lapidoſa, or middle Sub- 
ſtance between a Stone and an Earth. But whether the one 
or the other, it is made of a Mixture (I gueſs) of ſome Salt or 
other, a pure Earth without Sulphur, lated in the Win- 
ter; and hardened to Perſection by the Heaw in Summer ; 


which Salt Fohannes Heſſus proves by a Argument 
ignidum, deſcribing — 1. us alſo 


to be Alumen Lig as Matthi, 

does, to be of a whitiſh lacteous Subſtance, ſomewhart inclin- 
ing 28 » that ſweats out of the Earth, and ſmells like 
rotten Cheeſe ; - whereof having gathered a ity at Puteoli, 
together with the other Species of Alum, and kept it a while by 
him, when he came to look on it again, be d it to have 
loſt the Smell, and a great Part of it into Alumen Plu- 
meum, the faline Part, I ſuppoſe, ſhooting into Threads, and 
the pure Earth uniting them, as found in the Places where- 
ever, generated, whether ſweating 
and Matibiolus would have it, or 
as we find it in Wales, the Veins of it there running through a 
Rock t Stone; in Hardneſs and Colour not unlike Flint, and 


% 
* 
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— 4 beſore. ſilver Colour, the Threads 
This kind of Linen- cloth was eſteemed by the Antients, 
gh then 


Filaments, to diſcriminate it from all the reſt of the 


in it from the Fire; whence he concludes 


1 it, which he tried 
from the Earth, as Pliny © 
percolated through Rocks, open 


benz ts be ide of weh Abi us that of $1. 
ohne: was, fome of it bein ——— # 
mand the Y 
have, which is a Colour not given to it by any Ain 
ſoſhe of u 


WL 
of the Cyprian by me, ſent from „ by Dr. 
ington, — ſome is of a ie e 7 Ui 
ſome of it has'a Caſt of Sen- green. * 
But however the whole mineral Subſtances founy's 
Places may differ in Colour, yet I do not find but th 
Part of them all ſeems to be much the ſame, ti. f, 
derous, the ſmalleſt Particles of them thoroughly wet 
in Water, as I alſo found a vety flender Thium d 
buſtible Linen given me by Mr. Baily, which Ny 
brought from India, would alſo do; which renders it 
bable, that it is not a Vegetable, but a mineral Sulu 
withſtanding the Informations of Conco and Numa 
dana, mentioned in Mr. Waite's Letter; I ſay, rays 
bable, there being ſeveral Woods, ſuch as Nr, du 
Perſian Wood, &c, that will fink in Water, 7 
Marcus Paulus Venetus acquaints us, that it is foul 
— in a certain Mountain, in the Province of On 
and made into Cloth, as he was informed, by one ( 
Turk, who was Superintendant of the Mines in the 
after this manner: The lanuginous Mineral, c & 
being firſt dried in the Sun, is next pounded in a bnk 
and the earthy Part ſeparated from the woolly, whidi 
wards waſhed from all Filth whatever, that may fid 
ſo, being thus purged, is ſpun into Whread like ode 
and after wove into Cloth, which, if foul or fpotid 
cleanſe, he ſays, by throwing it into the Fire for u 
time, whence it will come forth unhurt, as whites 
Which very Method (as Strabo deſcribes it) ſeems ah 
been uſed in ordering the Cretan Amianthus; only v 
Addition, that after it was „and the earthy] 


from the woolly, he fays it was combed, and ſo doe 


— there was ſome of a greater Length thy 
have yet ſeen. +: 
Oi this Linen, as Pliny informs us, Shrouds were 
uſed at the Royal Obſequies, to wrap up the Com i 
the Aſhes of their Bodies might be preſerved diſtinct i 
of the Wood, which made the Funeral Pile : And te 
of Tartary, as Kiayarear Sukradana was credibly 
(and I have it well confirm'd from other Hands) & 
at this Day for burning their Dead. It muſt be act 
it muſt diminiſh every time it undergoes the Violeat 
Fire; yet this hinders- not, but it may and will @ 
vice divers times before it be render d altogether uſele 
of the Antients are ſaid to have made themſelves Ut 
particularly the Brachmans the diam. Th 
for the perpetual Lamps of the Antients were ao 
this Subſtance z and we are told, that Septella, Cad 
lan, had Thread, Ropes, Net-works, and Paper, oi 
Antonio Caſtagna, who lately found this Mineral fois 
Italy, knows how to prepare and render it tradhlk 
which he can thicken, and make thin, to what 
pleaſeth, and maketh it thereby like either to 2. 
Skin, or a very white Paper. We have alſo made! 
Welh Amianthus lately here at 5 ugh which will 
Fire and Ink well enough, the only turning 
Violence of the Fire. | 
Signior Campani, aſter ſome Account of the Nun 
Abbeſtus Stone, mentions four Sorts, of which bel 
mens in his Muſeum. The firſt ſent from Cri 
long, of a woody Form, of half a Palm Length an 
whitiſh Colour, ſomething inclining to a reddiſh. 
of 2 filveriſh- lead Colour, ſofter, and ſhorter & 
Inches; this was from Sgfri di Ponente i "Fo 
third (which is the worſt of all) oh 18 
upon another, (as he repreſents it like an 
Carth- colour, with ſome white, black, and WH 
interſperſed, ſcarce two Parts of an Inch Nome "iN 
fore fitter for making of Paper, than ſpinning * 
fourth Sort, given him by Signior Bicone, do 11 
neans, ſome whereof were # Roman Palm long ug 


tho” were yet thicker and rougher : He iy 
he e ſort in the Volaterramtun | 
he tells us, He kept it for three Weeks in 2 11 
but found it unaltered ; but it would not preſets 


70 


nothing in the Fire, becauſe it does not bum Wl 
2 waſtes, though not much, wr 
exact Balance, Laſtly, He 10 e 
us : Firſt be ſoak 
Vater (if warm the better) for ſome time ® 1. 
ed and divided with dhe Hands, that — 10 
fall out of it, which are whitiſh like | 
thready Parts together; this makes the Water 
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to him, which was thus: 


t it be gently carded 
' the Cards faſt upon a Table or 
ith a little Hook at the 


by Poxcirollus, and others which 
cloſe to the way of ſpinning it, 


between two Cards, 


AMI 


uch whiter than the reſt, and very 
ine one to believe, that it was produced of it: Yet there 
being no Appearance of any Talc in the other Places, where 
moſt of it was found; I can ſcarce conclude any thing about 
the Production of it. | 

But whatever way it is produced, I have not exa- 
mined what has been writ and ſaid of that Linum by many, 
yet it ſeettis to me, by what Pliny, Aldrovandus, and Olaui 

armius writs concerning it, that this which I found in Scot- 


land, is not inferior to any they ſpeak of; for, generally 
make it very ſhort ; whereas ſome of this Td dee, l, 


feven, and ſome eight Inches long. S f 
A s for the making of it into Cloth, _—_—_ conclude it very 
hard, which I confeſs is true ; yet it may 


ſting rimeht I have ſhewn, in making Yarn of it, that Cloth may 


worked 
this Thread may with be woven into 
and by putting it into the Fire, the 
Oil will be burnt away, and the incombuſtible 
ut finding this way of uniting the Stone with 
inſtead of the Thread he put ſome 
— 2 ilaments 
with the Flax, he ſound they 
ther; and the Thread thus made 
ong; ſo that there is no Need of 
the Filaments, than does any 
and ſeparate the Filaments, after waſhing, 
up with the Flax, which is ſuf- 
ing of Paper, he ſays, in the waſhing 
CT mad fareced tort Ploces-ii the Bottom 
er; and of theſe, after the eommon Method, Paper 
ade, He conchides with the beſt way of preſerving. 
or any other thing made of the Stone, when made ; 
lon of its exceeding Dryneſs, it is very apt to break 
; this is by keeping it always well oiled, which is 
reſervation: for it 3 and when the Cloth is put in the 
Oil burns off, and the Cloth comes out white and 


Ground of Frances Gordon of Actundore, in the Shire 
u, near the Highlands, on the Side of a Hill of 2 
of Ground, ſomewhat inclining to what we call 
a very ſmall „and hard by it, in the Bounds of 
eve Yards, I found a great many of theſe Stones, 
b Lag, wich opment plainly like Weed ; but 
could not perceive any Foot-ſteps of Wood there- 
ther could any of them be found, except in that very 
round, I could not be per ſuaded they were petrified 
ten I went to cut up the Ground t the Place 
EE 
u, very near | ieces of a 
ion, <bich my Kato cords rot ene; this I imme- 
Ni to be an incombuſtible Matter, as it proved after- 
a tried it by the Fire. And, becauſe I ht it 
Ways eſteemed certain Filaments that came off the 
wes, I refolved to obſerve more narrowly the Pro- 


3 ; | ; 
| found ſome Pieces of the Stone very hard in the 
the fibrous Matter 2 =>, I 
A to believe, that the Flax came from the Stone; 
ting ſeveral Pieces of the Flax ſo condenſed and 
lin that, at firſt, they appeared to be hard Stones ; 
ttle wet, the Filaments were eaſily parted from one 


Mall with 
N Gra £ 
wife 


be made of it alſo ; for the Difficulty is much greater in one 
than the other. TEEN To 

A ſingular kind of Stone was dug out of a in the. 
Highlands of Scotland, which, after the Rubbiſh, . which lies 
not very deep, is done away, lies horizontally in a Bed endued 
with parallel Fibres, with few Interſtices, ſoft at the Beginning, 
and eaſy to be ſinoothed. and poliſhed without any Tool, but 
rather with Sand, or another hard Stone of a bluiſh Colour, 
which afterwards. hardens ſo, that it reſiſts the Injuries of the 
Air, or Prejudice of. Fire. When firſt the Quarrier began to 
dig it, he was at a mighty Loſs; for endeavouring to cut and 


miſe it, after the ordinary manner, with Wedges, and other 
. uſual Inſtruments, it broke and crumbled. all to Pieces: But 


afterwards obſerving more narrowly the Duct of its Fibres, fo 
to ſpeak, he endeavoured to cut it with Spades lengthwiſe ; and 
by this means he procured Stanes as big as he had a mind, which 
ſmoothed very eaſily along the Tract of their Fibres; but when 
cut — 2 nor Methods could render them ſmooth, 
but their Surface remain d unequal as the Extremities of a Piece 
of Wood. Altho', as E ſaid, this Quarry has but few Inter- 
ſtices, yet in thoſe it has the true {/b-fos, of a whitiſh ſilver 
Surface, conſiſting of ſeveral Faſciculi with parallel Fibres, like 
to thoſe of the muſeular Fibres of falted Beef, eaſily. ſeparable 
from-each- other, pure white, till it becomes ſo ſmall as the 
fineſt Flax, and ſo ductile, that it may be ſpun into the fineſt 
Thread, whereof it were caſy-to-make the incombultible Cloth, 
ſo famous for Shriges among the Antients. In other Places of 
thoſe Interſtices, was likewiſe-to be obſerveda xeddiſh Subſtance, 
near to the Colour of Sanguiz Draconis.; but whether fibrous 
or not, I cannot inform you, fince the Gentleman could- not 
ſhew me any of it; but added, he believed it might be good 
for Dying. t a ſmall Parcel of the AGeffos from: him, and 
he told i le had known its Value, he could have | 


me, | 
ſome Pounds of it. I am ready to think the ſecond Kind was 


fibrous too, which might make a very beautiful Cloth, being 


dſbeftes of different Colours, the bluiſh being of a much coarſer, 
2 the white and red of a finer Grain. Phil. Tramſ. Aly. 
. þ P : ; '4 l 
| AMICULUM, this was 2 kind of Covering uſed by the 
Boys for concealing their Pudenda, when going through their 
Exerciſes naked in the Gymnaſium, or — Hey that 
Purpoſe, Rhodius Diſſert. de Acia. It is alſo uſed in the fame 
Senſe with the Word Amnios, which ſee. 4 3 
AMIDUM, the fame as AMYLUM, which fee. : 
 AMINAUM VINUM, Wine of . Amine, called afterwartls 
Falernum, in Italy. Polenta, prepared of roaſted Barley, and 
drank in auſtere Aminean Wine, is ſaid by Atius, to dry the 
Belly. Tetr. 1. Serm. 1. + | 


Among Wines, the Amineen clims the Preference, on se- 


count of- its mg, and the Spirits and Generoſity it ac+ 
quires by Age. liny Nat. Hift. Lib. 14. Cap. 2. 5 


Culumella ſays, — Aminean Vines were the moſt antierity 


that i 1 8 
babl acquainted with theſe Vines; taly did not otigi 
nally-prodyce Vines ;- the Inhabitants were therefore obliged de 
tranſplant them from the Country of the Amminei, a People of 


| Theſſaly. According to Macrobius, the Falernum was antiently 


- Aminaan Wine; it ſhould rather ſeem, the 


that 
Vintage of a particular Place; and that 


It 


like Talc ; which would 


ſeen, by the Expe- 


firiped with the other. This whole Quarry may be faid to be 


— — 
—— 


A 


AM M 


{Tt wis the Character of the Aminean Wine, that it was, 
when new, auſtere, acid, and ruugh, but that it improv'd pro- 
digiouſly by Age; for, when old, it was remarkable, for: its 
_ Strength, and Generoſity; and — Calm abs ir 

hen excellent in Imbecilities of the: CS, atm 
—— Y OPT; 
Virgil — the Aninean Wine from the keln. 
in the ſecond x . HE. en Nan 
1 — oe. Carmine . ben pits 
Nburtica ? Net cellis ideo contende Fuler ni. — 7010 
\ rs — Vites, err . $1.4 T 


X [This Sort of Wine ub Cape, were by moſt. of the. Latin 
Writers called Ammincæ and Annan, as in Virgil, not Ami- 
neu ànd Amn um. 

ANU ACETUM. Rulanduz, and his Craſcrber 
Jobnſon, ſeem to think this White-wine Vinegar 3 but it ſhould 
rather be Vinegar made of the Wine deſcribed above, arten 
Vinegar in general. 

"AMINIA, the. Name by which the Natives of Brafil call 
the Hylon Brofilianum of F. B. and which the Portugueſe call 


Al copo . It is a Species of Cotton tree. 


AMMA. See HAMMA. 
AMMI, Biſhops- weed, of which there are two Sorts, the 


Modern, and the Antient. The Modern is thus diftinguiſh'd: 
+ Ammi vulgare, Offic. Ger. 881. Emac. 1036. Ray Hiſt. 1. 


* 


455- Ammi vulgatius, Park. T heat. 912. majus, C. B. upon 


Pin. 159. Tourn. Inſt. 304. Elem. Bot. 254. Boer. Ind. A. 
7. Ammi vulgare maus, latroribus foliis, — minus odorato, 


B. 3. 25. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 295. Ami, Ammi, Amium & 
Ammium, Chab. 285. COMMON BISHOPS-WEEDs 
Dake. 


Tio Plant grows about two. or three Foot high, with a 
n chanell'd Stalks, on which grow long-winged Leaves, 
encompaffing the Stalk at Bottom, compoſed of three ſmaller 
Diviſions, of long; narrow, crenated — on the Tops of 
the Stalks grow pretty large Umbels of ſmall white — 
conſiſting of five Leaves apiece, whereof two on three are 
uſually by bigger than the reſt. The Seed is ſmall, about the Big- 
neſs of Farſley- ſeed, of a hot -fragrant Taſte. It grows not 
wild with us, thaugh Parkinſon affirms, that it grew wild about 
' Greenhith, in Kent 3 but it has been found by nobody ſince 
his: Days: In the warmer Countries it is common enough, 


Jowering in he Summer, — OT it has perfected its 
ich is the only: Part of the lant in Uſe. - 

The Seeds of Biſh ops-weed are of a dryi warming Nature, 
good to expel Wind Lum the Stomach and and pre- 


_ vent theColic; they are diuretic, provoke Urine and the Menſes. 


Mill. Bot. Off. 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Fune ho Jah 
IT be Seeds are ſmall, ſtriated, leſs than thoſe of Parſley, of a 
light Red i to — — of a bitteriſh, acri Taſte, 
and of a fragrant Smell; they are ſold in our Shops inſtead of 
tle of the ae Biſheprwed It in uf four leſter hot 


Seeds. Dale. 
The Ammi of Diaſcorides, and the antient Authors, is thus 


diſtinguiſhed : 


Ammi verum, Offic. Ammi Creticum, Ger. 881. R 

8 Park. Theat. 912. _ m RG apii, C. B. 

328 Ammi odore origani, J Rü -- Raii Hiſt, 1. £5 
2 n. 3. 295. Chab. 385. TR E BISHOPS-WE 

a 

Ammi is by femmes called E thiapian Ge by others 
. Royal Cummin ; but ſome tell us, that Ethiopian Cummin i is of 
— Nature from that of Ammi. The Seed of this Herb 
is well known to be much leſs than Cummin-ſced, and of the 
Taſte of Origanum. Chuſe what is clean, and ſree from Bran. 

It is of a heating, cauſtic, and drying Quality. Drank in 
Wine, it cures Gripings of the Inteſtines, Difficulty of Urine, 
and the Bites of venomous Creatures; it alſo provokes the 
Menſes. It is mixed with Veſicatories of 9 in order 
to prevent the Apply d in a Cataplaſm with Honey, 
it takes off the livid-Marks of Blows in the — Drank, or 
the Skin anointed with it, it cauſes a pale Colour. »Uſed in a 
Suffumigation with dry'd- Raiſins, or Roſin, it purges the 
Uterus. Dioſcorides, Lib. A Gag. 70. 

. Pliny ſays the ſame, and adds, that Hi crates called it 
Royal Cummin, becauſe he thought the grew in Egypt. 
The Alexandrians uſed: it in their Bread, and in Sawces. It 
aſſwages Inflammations of the Eyes. . Mixed with Linſeed, and 
the Quantity of two Drams drank in Wine, it cures the Sting 
of a Scorpion; and taken with an equal Quantity of Myrrh, is 

ly ſerviceable againſt the Bite of the Ceraſtes. . They 

god ſay the Smell of it, at the time.of Coitian, S Conception. 
at. Hiſt, Lib. 20. Cap. 15. 

: This is rarely to be met with in the hops, the formes: up- 

plying its Place 2 It uſed ſormerly to be brought from Turkey 

the Plaut which hears it is ſmaller, the Leaves narrower, and 

more divided; it bears Umbels of white Flowers, and Sced 


Salt. 


in Shells, or little Laminæ, like the Bezoar, and thy 


ſomewhat like the common, 8 * 
aromatic Smell and Taſte, ſomewhat like 'Orizans, | 


eſteem d to have greater Virtue. and - Effica | 
Miller." Bot. Off dn e 
It i bt from Aleuindris in Egypt. Ir g 
banll, Assel, leb dan thats of Harley. W, v4 
to Red, of an acrid aromatic-Taſte, and of a 


It is ſeldom or never found in our Shops. kk i he 


— and a Drier; is effectual in Pains of the 0 0 
— Menſes: Dale. 4 
Theſe Seeds. aftord a grand deal of eſſential - ai 


They are (Anti teria ie, 2nd 
Poiſon; and are one sf the! _ DIY hot Seeds, Cob 
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AMMITES, * AMMONITES, is.2 2 
which is found in different Sizes ; for Xs pies 

as a Nut, ſome as big as Peas, _ - mal i 

and others of the Seeds of Poppy. or Millet. Thee 
reſemble the Eggs or Spawn of Fiſh ; ſome are call 


tes, and others — OR - Thoſe which are 28 by 4 


are called by ſome Mineral Bezoar, becauſe they ar 


the ſame ſhining Colour; or a little redder; the f 
the Mountains near Bern, in Switzerland. 
They are ſoon reſolved. into Sand, of which tl 
They. are called mn, from 44%, Sand, 
Dragnet. ' 

AMMOCHOSIA, dunoyerie, a kind of To 
ing the Body, which, for t Purpoſe, mult be U 
the Sand, which muſt be heaped upon it. The . 
be very hot, e POP v if it can be had; for U 
is more humid, 

But Salt is more cons for the Ge. Purpoſe tl 
nad better for the Patient to lie down in, with fone f 
ſtance ſpread-under him. But the Salt muſt be w 
three Palms in Depth ; for otherwiſe its Virtue 
diſperſed. | ; 

1 It has alſo: the fame Effects as Neu, baun 
ee. 

Oribafius, Lib. 10. Cap . 8. Cell Med. tel u. " 
Fomentation with Sand is e to ſuch a 
der the Colic, p - nh Gout, Cachexy, 2 77 
thoſe who are afſlicted with chronical Diſtemper 
except Infants, are fit Subjects of this F — 6 
further, that it ought to be adminiſter d in the bot 
the Summer, at Sun- riſing, on the Shore, in der 
Sand, which has deep Pits ſunk in it, where the Pati 
himſelf, and be with his n 2 4 

vering before his es, and a Sponge, ipp'd in 
held to bis Face. 4 

2 tins alſo mentions this dpupuoyadia. Tetrat. 1 

Dog as does Celſus, Lib. 3. Cap. 21. for the f 

Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Gap. 167. fays, tht 

on — 9 heated — the Sun, dries the R 
2 hydropical, if they are covered wth it 
Galen made uſe of this Supt evia, for the Wie 
labouring under a Fluor Albus, as he writes, Li 4 
ad Pofthumum,. And Pliny, Lib. 22. Cap 25, f 
— P ws uſed the ſame kind of Remedy fot! 
« Heſt ys he, above his Knees in Wheat; u 

4e being thus 455 he found himſelf wonderful s 

66 2 time he ala no other Remedy.” 
tephanus, inſtead of d HHN ia, reads 4 
is 2 . awpurubs, Gorræus. | 
- AMMOCHRYSOS, dupxguoS, from u 
xtveds, Gold. hard 
AMMOCHRYSUS, -is a Stone ſometimes ol 
enerally crumbles betwixt the Fi ingers like he's 
— times red, ſometimes yellow, intermixed = 
Talc, the Colour of Gold ; ſo that it e in 
Gold in Powder.” This Stone is found in Wo 
2 other Places. It is only uſed to put on 
rogues. 

" AMMOCHRYSOS & allo a Name ay * 
Mud of a LN Colour, found in the Chan | 
ne ters, in * eland. - Caftellus. . cut 


of a * — and rn all over ce Bot 
Spots; its Tail is extremely hard, and c "hat hf 
Part. Some give it the Name of Conch iii 
becauſe its Tall is hard like Mullet. 4 cle wi] 
the Viper, ugh it reſembles that b 10 


722 — Et os 
. f 2 ; 


dite of the Ammodytes is generally followed by ſpeedy 


138 ot happen, Blood comes from the 
* d 1 8 | — after Sanies works out, 


N 1 bey, tho there | are Inſtances of ſome who 


Sy ks is to be ſought, firſt, from the common 
„ 25 Cupping and Scarifying the Places all about the 
Conſtriction of the Parts above it, and laying open 
I with the Knife. Proper Medicines, are, Mint 
Hydromel; Caſtor, Caſſia, and the Juice of Mug- 
en in Water. Theriaca alſo is to be taken, and ap- 
+ Hurt; drawing Plaiſters are to be uſed ; and after 
< Cataplaſms as are proper for the ,Cure of eating 
ling Ulcers. Ætius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 25. 
(ONIACUM, A ,jĩůu , Ammonia 
iam call the Chryſocolla, Lezac Aldeheb, which 
be fame as the Greet yeuoixona, that is, a Ferrumi- 
Soldering] of Gold. They gave this Name allo to 
nme niac, as Aviſena, on the ord Aſac, aſſures us 3 
on he ſhews for it js, becauſe Books and Papers are 
it; for it gives a gold Colour to Books and Papers on 
is laid, or is uſeful. in the gilding or laying on of Gold 
ame; This is Aviſena's Sentiment; the Gum, itſelf, 
of Ammoniac, he calls Aſac, or Azac. Alpagns 
that among the vulgar Arabian it goes by the Name 
and indeed, an antient Arabian Botaniſt, in an old 
s; renders the Tree of Ammoniac Sg jar . 
, by 


the Tree Aluſſac. In Serapion, Raxach is rea 
pn; for Haxach ; the Spaniards call it Aguaxaque. . 
calls the Tree Altarthub, or Altarthut ; the Greeks 
alled Agaſyllis ; x,, n as INS» & laure. dye. 
the whole Shrub that bears it is called Apaþplis 9 
. Pliny, tho' by Miſtake, ſays it is called m_—_ 
r of its Names in Nine are eb, and nais 
the firſt of which is an Epithet of Jupiter Ammon, to 
V gave the Name of relox e, 9 m- horned 3 5 
Reaſon of its other Appellation, he ſays, was becauſe 
was much expoſed to the Influence of the Sun: We 
by call it Armoniar, inſtead of Ammoniac. Some learned 
have doubted, whether we have the true Ammoniac 
atients, and not without Reaſon ; for our Ammoniac 
the Characters by which the Antients deſcribe theirs ; 
tertain, that Kind of it which they call bezvope, or 
e ſuch as is in Lumps or Fragments, is ſcarce to be 
in our Days. The Reaſon of the Name was, be- 
was broken after the manner of dry Sorts of Gums, 
ts did not conſiſt of a tenacious Glue. Dieſcorides 


& Characters, would have it to be . like grumous Bits of 


. 


anſe,” ABare]iCer THis X ee, which Serapion erro- 
hdetſtands with reſpe& to Smell. It was pure and 
About Sordes, and of a yellow Colour ; Diaſcorides 
fr; © of a good Colour.” They called another Sort 
pe, or Pvegleov, “mixed or blended,” becauſe it was 
Ic all” be made into a Maſs, and full of Impuri- 
Eh or Sand. This is what we now commonly meet 
be ops, and the Greeks had no other in the Time of 
» who accommodating the Words of Dioſcorides to 
i which he lived, makes two Kinds of one, ſpeaking 
feln J 7 Eu gur % &Evao, MBA,, ² Tols X ess, 
lv, And Hi Exop pureeigey “ huſe what is of 
Colour, without Chips, c. This is the begusdy 


, e the brittle Ammoniacum, of the Antients. 


Plately adds, x; 78 ßiſſri o, 7F df, otodehv, une 
Wu xeniiTas N 73 — ee e. © and "the 
* a ſtrong Smell, and a bitter Taſte; this Sort is 
trackile.“ He thought that the Ammoniacum of his 

| le it was reſinous, and of a viſcous, ropy Fatneſs, 
* % that of Dioſcorides, which he would Fab to be 
pa XJ Os, e in Lumps like Frankincenſe: but 
ya being true; for it is one thing to be þ1]-vad'ss, 
„ Tr cher thing to be Ae, © like Frank- 
. = is dry and brittle, the former fat and juicy. 
Kirdlin Ye a Kopineſs, and can be drawn out like 
ade may be called fetal, © traftile ;”* but 

5 Thy: brittle, are properly ſuch as, being broken, 
a Ta Bits and F ragments, and cannot be drawn 
0 us he made one of two very different things; 
tary, made a Diſtinction where was no Diffe- 
immediately ſubjoins Nhe , Yee puerjea, 
or Stones in it.” The Ammoniacum 
Fat and ref he lays, is called pvezue, is the ſame 
gl worked * which, on accpunt of its Viſcoſity, 
Thrauſton * into a Maſs. Pliny has it, Genera 
lerum gin ſe ul Thuris ſumilitudine, quod maxime 
are two Fergus ac refinoſum, quad Phyrama een 


Male Pr. inds of it, the Thraufton, [brittle] which 
l. * Frankincenſe, and moſt valued 1 the other a fat 


sand jeſinous Subſtance, which they call Phyrama, . [a Mix- 
5+ ture].” The Tear, which is of a pinguious Ropineſs like 
Roſin, being too liquid to ſtick to the Tree, falls to the Ground, 
and there gathers Filth, by taking hold of Bits of Woods, and 
Sand, and incorporating with them into one Maſs. This is the 
Atdad'ss, „ ſtony, and ses, © earthy,” Ammoniacum of 
Dioſeorides,. and the fat and reſinous Ammoniacum of Pliny, 
which is called Phyrama. What concretes on the Tree, like 
Frankincenſe, is not only dry, but pure, and free from Filth. 
* N who ſaw no other Drop of Ammoniacum uſed in 
his Time, more than what we ſee now, thought. the liquid and 
the reſinous were the ſame with the concrete, and again ſeparated 
the viſcous and fat from the reſinous, which was a Complica- 
tion of Abſurdities. _ The Greeks univerſally call it -Apporiaxy 
fJuuiaua, 55 Ammoniac Perfume, ?”. becauſe-it ſerv'd them for 


urs and Spices, reckons Ammoniacum, with the —_— 
ut *tis 


%<Apzmn ra uilanio · The Exyptians, who invented 
e it contained Galba- 


lation, Lezac Aldeheb, which, according to Avi ſena, belongs 
to Ammoniac, and is properly that, by which Gold ſticks to 
Gold. Now youg@o, is to compact, and youru gu- 
ic a, ** Gomphi are the Ligaments, by which Wood ad- 
heres to Wood. Wooden Pegs were alſo called by this Name 
[Gomphi]. The Gloſlaries, or Lexicons, have it, y949i71%, 
AiBuxey Yopiaue, ** Gomphites is the Libyan ſweet Gum; 
and vm, Y fupiaye, 5+ Gomphiton ſignifies the ſweet 
N | 


Nicander, in his Alexipharmacs, puts 'Appirier, Ammo- 


nium] for Ammoniacum, in the following Verſes: 

— | 
| Odare Bandy yurgy "Appear, 
« Throw into the Pot a ſufficient Quantity of Ammonium, 
« and let it heat. It is corruptly read oxepperer, [Scam- 
monium] and wrongly underſtood to be gcammony, that is, 


the Juice of Scammony ; but this the ſame Author a little be- 


fore called Sdxgv ad, the Tear of | Kamog, [Scams 
mony] ; | 4 121 0 * | | N 
2 Ts Auge vopS ere xt r. | | 
« and the freſh- expreſſed Tear of Scammony. Kah is 


/ 


| 


A M M 


pit for clnerG., is fidery de- for cuderysd, [Maragius 
for Smaragdus J. The Juice is oxdpwyo!," „ Scamonium, ** the 
Herb oxaporic, Scamonia. Therefore 'Apupdytor, Ammo- 
nium] and Sxayporec, [Scammonium ] are two different 
Sal Ammoniac, daas *Auporandy, took its Name from the 
fame Place. The Greeks, eſpecially the more modern ones, in 
their medicinal -Lexicons, — very much divided in their Opi- 
nions upon this Subject. The Saracenic Gloſſary of Ephodius 
— wks Arabic x wp [Milch] by Ammoniacum. Mixx, 
T6 *Auporiaxty axas, Milch is Sal Ammoniac.” Milh is an 
Arabic Word, which fignifies Salt. The Greets change the 
Arabic Aſpiration into a ſtronger, and expreſs it by their x, ch. 
Thus they ſay, 4axera, ©* alchanna, ** for-alhanna, &c. 
Some there are who ſeem to have appropriated the common 
Appellation of Salt, xe] #Soxav, << by way of Eminence, 
to Ammoniac ; of which the old Interpreter of Awiſena gives 
a Hint, by thus exprefling his Title : of Sal Ammoniac, that 
is, of Salt, In the Arabic tis Nuxader, a Word that has its 
proper Meaning, and is remote from all Signification of Salt. 
Of all Kinds of Salt, Dioſcorides approves of the Foffile [Rock- 
ſalt] as of moſt Efficacy, and among the Foſſile, of Sal Ammo- 
niac ; ſo that tis no wonder it took the proper Name of Salt 
on account of its Excellency. Others of the more modern 
Greeks call it d Aae TCamacuty, that is, foffitious Salt; 
for dv [tzapa] and 7CeT10 — ſignify with them 
an Inſtrument to dig with, 78 guy, Orygium]; with the 
— Pa. which is a Word we yet retain; and hence 
comes the Verb Sappare, to fap.*” Nicemedes, the Iatro- 
ſophiſt, in his Lexicon, bas? Aae ogua]iy 75 yayſcair. 
*Axas  Auuwyaxdy v TCamaemer. "Anas Kanwedoxmir 78 Ap- 
piviey. Anas TearyeiNv 7 H., .. © The foſſitious Salt is 
ce the ſame as the Gangrinum, Sal Ammoniac is the Tzapari- 
cum, the docian Salt is the fame as the Armenian, and 
ac the Salt for ſeaſoning is the Sea- ſalt. You fee he diſtin- 
guiſhes the foſſitious Salt from the tzaparicum, ſuch as he makes 
Ammoniac to be; tho* Dio ſcorides makes Ammoniacum to 
be a Species of foſſitious Salt; and, to ſpeak the Truth, the 
Tzapa of the Greeks is not properly an Inſtrument with which 
they dig the Earth, but ſuch as they cut Stones with in Quar- 
ries. Ammoniac, we are told by Serapion, is pulled out of 
hard and tranſparent Stones; for which Reaſon there is need 
of a Sappa, [a ſort of Pick-ax] to get it out, and to cut it, 
which Inftrument the old Latin, called Upupa, becauſe it has 
2 ſharp End like the Beak of a Lapwing. The Gloſſaries have 
it, Upupa, *p3y1wv [Orygium]. A very celebrated Phyſician, 
and well exerciſtd in theſe Studies, rejects the Opinion of Se- 
rapion, principally, en account of his making Ammoniac de- 
rive its Name from the Sands out of 'which it is digged, being 
concreted into Cruſts and Laminz. "The Abſurdity of this 
Opinion may be evinced ſeveral ways: Firſt, no conſiderate 
Perſon would derive Ammoniacum, «73 di, from 
« Ammos, [the Sand] but 479 Ts Ahe, << from Am- 
<« mon, for the fame Reaſon as Gum Ammoniac, which 
cannot be thought to takes its Name from Sand, tho* Pliny be 
alſo of that Opinion. Auer, Ammon, himſelf indeed, 
took his Appellation from the Sands; but Regio Apporiaexy 
took its Name from Ammon, who had a very famous Ora- 
cle in thoſe Parts; and whatever was diſcovered therein 
worthy Obſervation, was called *Apmoriarty, © Ammonia- 
&© cum. Pliny tells us, that the Ammoniac was dug out 
of large Caverns. Leviſſimus intra ſpecus ſuos, in Lucem 
—_— prolatus incredibili Pondere ingraveſcit. Though 
« it be v ight within its own Caverns, it increaſes in 
% Weight after a ſurpriſing manner when it is produced in 
open Light.“ And be gives us his Opinion why it was called 
Ammoniacum : Nam & Cyrenaici Trattus nobilitantur Ammo- 
niaco, Is ipſe, quia ſub Arenis inveniatur, appellato. The 
© Cyrenean Territories are celebrated ſor producing Sal Am- 
© moniac, ſo called, becauſe it may be found under the Sands,” 
A ridiculous Reaſon ! No, it has its Name from being found 
in the Ammoniac Region, i 75 xdÞP "Apart AC., © in 
« Libya, about Ammon, ” which was a Part of the Country 
of 1 — Nay, ſometimes, not only the inland Parts, but 
all Lihha come under this Denomination. Thus Stephanus 
Alfi n eorye@- Ae, x; avli d mica y Aion wras txa- 
A To amd "Appar, © Ammonia is midland Libya, and ſome- 
<< times the whole Country of Libya is ſo called from Ammon. 
We may conclude then, that Sal Ammoniac has its Name 
from the Country Ammonia, and not from the Sand; for then 
it would be called 4p4j4x25 or pins, * ammicus or ammites,” 
. Pliny," in the fame Place, tells us: Joo Exemplo paſtea inter 
Aigyptam & Arabiam, etiam ſqualentibus Locis, cœptus eff in- 
veniri detractis Anu, qualiter & per Africe fitientia-uſque ad 
Amnmonis Oraculum. In which manner they began afterwards 
% to diſcover it in the Deſarts between Egypt and Arabia, by 
«© removing the Sands, as do alſo in the dry and barren 
«© Parts of Africa, as far as the Oracle of Ammon: -* Tis cer- 
tain, that in the Country of Ammon, where the Soil was all 
ſandy, the Caverns, that were dug under the Sands, yielded 


| has a Caſt of the Colour of Gold. Bilur, 7 


Bal Ammoniae; but in other Places, where u 
was probably dug out of the Earth, or even from M 
Lib. 31. Cap. 7. Effeditur & 2 Terra, ut pal; 
denſato in Cappadoria. ibi quidem cæditur 21 
rium modo. Pondus magnum Glebis, quas Mics, wa 
lat. It is dug out of the Earth in Cappadeciy, ,v 
* known, being a condenſed Humour. They cy, 
„ manner of the Lapis Specularis. The Lumps q 
* call Mice, are very ponderous:” You will 
decian is not of the fame Kind with the Anmmi,! 
th are reduced under the Kind sula, dag, ö 
5c Salts, ** which is Pliny's Opinion. Dioſcorigy 4 
Kinds of Salt, 28 Soll, 2d Jab, Y 7) Ms, 
„ foſſile, [ Rock-ſalt] the Ses-ſalt, and what way 
% Marſhes. But this laſt may be included unde; 
mination of Sea-ſalt. He comprehends Sal Ammm 
the foſſile Kind, tho' it be in ſome reſpectz 2 prope 
itſelf, and of a peculiar Nature, according to the 
Sun and Soil. Obſerve the Words of Dioſcoridr: 6 
ze gie ce © af igt 74 spur. Toro qi rowas i f 
Aeοναναον x; Sraparts, tuxyey T+ 9 TuRAv Th vy 
To Abe, Y yire, tvatrer IN, x, ifeca; ri] 
Fx Of Salts, the foffile is of the preatef i 
of this Kind, in general, what is free from Wl 
and pellucid, and of a denſe and equable du 
«© ticular, that Sort of it called Ammoniac, wich 
s cleave, and has ſtrait Fiſſures. Amongſt them 
racters of the beſt foſſile Salt, it is requir'd, that 1 
and pellucid. Sal Ammoniac had both theſe. N 
Sal Ammoniac : Similis of colore , fo Sebi 


longis Glebis, negue perlucidus, ingratis ſapore, ſul 
utilts, It is like the ſciſſile Alum in Colour, ant 
Pieces, not pellucid, has an unfavoury Taſte, uf 
« in Medicine. As to its not being pellucid, | 
whether he is to be credited. Dzoſcorides makes Whin 
Tranſparency two Properties of the beſt foffile Silt 
— afcribe them both to Ammoniac. And Pliy | 
ittle after, fays, that the icuous, icuun 
the pellucid, 2 the moſt A 17 n 
ſpicuus, reftis Sciſſuris. The moſt perſpicuous i 
«« Sciffures, is in Eſteem.“ By perſpicuont, we unds 
T9 Jiagavis, << Pellucidneſs, *” as when we ſay, ut 
nis, K Vitrum, a perſpicuous Stream, apt 
„ Glaſs. ” Thus the Gloſſaries: Perſpicuum, dige 
% Perſpicuous, that is, diaphanous, pellucid.“ Wg 
mits the Image, and can be ſeen through, as wii 
ſpeaking among the Antients, is perſpicuous ; & f 
contradicts himſelf, He dreſſed up his Account fn 
Authors; in one he found, that Ammoniac wa 
Alum in Colour; this is white indeed, tho* not pell 
appears divided into Fragments like grey Haim. 
imagin'd, that it was in long Pieces, but not pea 
another Author he read, that 73 Sraparts, the ag 
was moſt valued; this he here renders perſpicum 
the ſame as pellucid. | 
' Aviſena gives us three Characters of the beſt Sl 
which are, 79 tvgirev, ** Readineſs to cleave, 
% Pellucidneſs, and a Colour like Cryſtal ; wh 
render'd by the Tranſlator, from the Arabic Alb 
lor ex eo, qui eft ut Borax, clarus, cryſtallinu. * 
&« of it is like Borax, clear, cryſtalline, ” Ther 
of Borax in the Arabic, which is the Word the 54 
for Chryſecolla, a Subſtance which has no Relatull 
tude to Sal Ammoniac. | 
In the Arabic Edition, there are three Epithets mm 
vives to the beſt Sal Ammoniac. The firſt a 
Creek uo, eaſy to be divided; the ſecond is if 
which Aviſenz always T1007 
Dioſcorides; the third is Albeluri, which the Inte 
lates Cry/allinum, with better Reaſon than ot 
the Arabic Belur, Beryl. 3 = 
But they were led into this Opinion by the 1 
the Word, as the“ Belur was made out of Bao | 
poſition of Letters; but the. Uſe of the Word * 
trary. The beſt Beryls are of a pure ſea-gre®n © 
Chtyſoberylli ate another Sort; of a glittering 5g 


tranſlates the ,d, d : 


fignify a white Gem; for the Ammoniac 11 7 bet 
& white and pellucid, ” is compared to a 9 
et it cannot be al ; for no ſuch thing 5 gene 
ut the Nubien Geographer writes, that 5 
many Places of India; for Inſtance, in Sara 1 al 
India, under the eighth Parallel of the on 14 
he ſays, they find the beſt and largeſt FR 
fendering this Word Beryl, as a learned T nc 
for the Reaſons abbye-mentioned. I rather 275 
nion of thoſe who interpret the Hebr Is of 
Albilur, which almoſt all the Interpreters zj 
Gem, that takes its Name from its Whit 
of a human Nail, though it is fd w be 0 


— 


* 
oy „ 1 


e Marble alſe, which goes under that Name 
1 Paulus Sibentiarius : 
Ou 7 beg dane ggf. feifd 
e ze rita | 1 h | N 3 . 
[Rays] A the Onyx; precious in its Paleneſs, emitted 
+... Je Verſion renders Bipuaacr “ Beryl,” in 
ct. tl Certainly if Bilur be a Beryl, it muſt 
12-4 of that kind of Beryl, which is one of the laſt 
lt Stones, and faid to be like Cryſtal. It can be no 
x cryſtalline and white Gem, that goes by this Name 
de nne; for that kind of Salt which is commonly 
Een, is ſaid, by Aviſena, to be like Albilur. Lis 
Mat this was white and pellucid, for which reaſon the 
un Called it Salem Gemmæ, the Salt of the Gem, 
they ſhould rather have called it Salem gemmeum, ** 4 
Ae Salt; ' fo gemmeus Miles, a Gem- like Man,“ 
y of Cheſs, in Iorriol, 4 put for Lie tio * 2 of 
„nich Poet often calls Glaſs by Name of Gem, 
un * its Brightneſs and Tranſparency. . The Word 
1 in the Arabic Text, according to the Tranſlator of 
i Duran; in which Term I ſee nothing that anſwers 
logon of Sal Gem. Does it not come from the Hebrew 
which ſignifies a Parian Stone, and white Marble? 
his foffile Salt, which they 55 nnd ons Ka gente 
7 and Splendor. In Myrepſus you g eps 
11 the Latin Sal Gemma, 
antient Arabic Gloſſary I find Callafticus, which I read 
bir: J Lal ub. We know what the Phyſicians mean 
iftica; which are ſuch Medicines as bave a mollifying, 
J diſcuſſing, digeſting, and reſolving Virtue. Aviſena, 
Place, ſeems to enumerate and diſtinguiſh the Kinds of 
their proper Virtues and Faculties, rather than from 
r Difference in Nature, or Place of Growth. The * 
ons has an aſtringent Virtue, ſuch as is in Nitre: An- 
te ſays; (as he is rendered by the Tranſlator) is of a 
ttle Contexture; and a third excavated ; theſe I don't 
id, tho' he uſes the ſame Word 2 for a kind of 
bughout the Chapter. Mpagus, in his Lexicon, inter- 
ial Salt : What it is I can't ſay; Perhaps it ſhould 
Fabic Word which implies a F of ſeizing and car- 
F, from a Verb of the ſame Import with the Hebrew 
ataph, which ſignifies to ſnatch and carry away by 
ba haps, he underſtands Th Ejjd q u at⁰, 
we pre 2 Nap exerts ook iy 2 
deterging and abſterging. An antient Aralian Inter- 
ets the Aa ens, Lapis Plumbarius of 
7 7. a Word 1 haves us in 5 2 28 he 
8 an azure Colour, or the Armenian Colour 
* ſomewhere read was r e by oe Greets, 
inds of Salt. Indeed Zaſim: it 
Far Agua, 3 of an e Shree Bale,” Kam: 
of a ſort of Paint of that Colour: So Serdpion informs 
Chryſocolla was a kind of Salt. There are alſo purple 
bd yellow Salts : Let us ſuppoſe then, that Auiſena calls 
b 13 8 Ne GE — with 
| t the Place ſhould be read by a Word im- 
1 2 er ee {© abſterſive wy ARA im- 
| es Confirms me in it ; for what ranſlator 
are and brittle, I would have „ biting, from 
which ſignifles to bite and corrode. Pliny ſays of Salt: 
Wh verd mordens, adurens, repurgans, extenuans, diſſol- 
In Medicine it is of a biting, cauſtic, cleanſing, atte- 
ng, and diſſolving Quality.“ 2 25 
7 next mentions another kind of Salt, which he calls 
* 0 Th Author of rac old N 
4 it XA. ov, cc ing: 
f Ir Name” to a Salt that pars F with an un 
62 155 4 which Dieſcorides calls ua 
5 ſuch of * r 6 2 » diſſolvens, c diſſolv- 
py offile 
E h _ effectual in diſſolving, which is the Opinion 


hthi : By this is 5 Salt, 
they ſay, Which 85 umen 5 
nl Galen calls Sodomitic Salt. I queſtion 
mn ant in the tight; and we are to examine if the 
4 bear another Senſe. Perhaps the Author 

mi ad of Salt which Dioſcorides calls im-, 
© cauſtic.” The Arabians 


hav Ae debe «rad :S ug, 


Icerations 
umen : 


at the, Gree _ * „ Ulcerations in the Mouth.“ Tis 4 
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tha; and the Arabians,. on the contrary, put Naphtha for 
— which ſignifies. the Veſicle, or Bladder of an Ulcer. 

nce Sal Napbthi, & $ggape}in3s, 5+ eſcharotic, which by its 
cauſtic Quality raiſes Ulcers and Aphthæ on the Skin, and in- 
duces Eſchars. Aviſena obferves nearly the ſame Order with 
Dio ſcoridas, in aſſigning proper Qualities to the different Kinds 
of Salt: Auyapur A ix mv 0 Tprepnwavct d g TOAL pns ov, Su- 
xiv Ts x, chunt, Y dr, Y Siaxulmir E A 
va, Y Ixyelmuy, . Eoapwlixiv, 76 MANN Y wow 
Jraghery]es* The fore-mentioned Salts have many uſeful Qua- 
„ lities, being indued with an aſtringent, abſterſive, cathartic, 
e and diſcuſſive Virtue ; together with a Power of repreſſing, 
* attenuating, and railing an Eſchar, being more or leſs effica- 
cious according to their different Kinds.“ The eſcharotic 
Salt, then, of Dioſcorides, is the Naphthi of Auiſena, render d 
literally Yeficatory. Tho' the modern Phyſicians call thoſe 
ſcorching Medicines Veſicatories, which they will have to be 
of a milder Kind than Eſcharotics and Cauſtics ; yet the Greeks 
often confound them, and call thoſe Topics, which raiſe. Veſi- 
cles on the Skin, and induce a Cruſt over the ſcorched Part, by 
the general Name of Cauſtics and Eſcharotics, *Tis certain 


that there is to be found a Salt indued with a Faculty of ſcorch- 


ing the Skin, cauſing an Itching, and raiſing Puſtules. Strabo 
calls ſuch Salts Ken ee arcs, „ Itching Salts,” ſome of 
which Kind, he ſays, are to be found in a certain Lake of 
Atropatene, a Province of Media, which burns the very Clothes 
that are waſhed in it. Altun ds bx Thy Emadra, © I ans 
abuse Thiwlar ol I u h⁰,e x; inaxyes tnavr STE 
mas dus, ud at q yAury Tois xa f“ e I ile, & is R 
ayvoaar g N $15 auTIM TAVTIa; Xapiv* It has a Lake called 
% Spauta, in which are Salt Springs, which concrete. Theſe 
<< Salts raiſe a troubleſome Sort of Itching, which is cured. by 
« Oil. The Water burns Clothes that are inadvertently 
<< -plunged. in it, in order. to be waſhed ;' in which Caſe they 
& have recourſe to freſh Water.” Strabo, Lib. 11. That Salt 
muſt needs be very ſcorching and eſcharctic, or, at leaſt, as the 
Phyſicians ſpeak, veficatory. Veſicatories are properly ſuch 
Topics as do not only raiſe a Redneſs, but Ulceration of the 
Skin, with. Veſicles and Puſtules, in Arabic, as I faid, call'd 
Naphthi. - The Arabians commonly inſert an N in the Middle 
of Words; but to this Word, which is taken from the Greet, 
they have. prefixed it, ſaying Naphtha for Aphtha. Aviſena 
fays that Sal Naphthi is black, which is the Colour of Gun- 
powder, in a Greek Epigram called Ethiopian Powder, which is 
nearly the Name commonly given to Naphthic Salt. Avi ſena 
informs us, that it is of that Colour on account of the Naphthi- 
city which is in it. He calls it, in Arabic; Naphthia, by which I 
underſtand a Faculty of burning, and raifing a Bliſter : Thus, 
in the ſame Author, Nitreſia is Nitroſity; and there are other 
Words of a like Turn. He fays, that it contraQts this black 
Colour from its fiery and aduſt Nature; and that it loſes this 
Quality when it is burnt, and returns to the Nature of Sal Gem. 
Indeed all Salts; when burnt, loſe their Acrimony, and rather 
acquire a diaphotetic Quality, which is accounted a principal 
Property of Sal Gem: O x2xavpiyu Þragopio warner e Salts, 
& when burnt; are the more diaphoretic.“ Paulus Ægineta. 
Aviſena; in the ſame Place; adds, that the Indian Salt was 
black, not on account of its Naphthicity, like the Naphthic 
Salt, but in its proper Subſtance, 'Tis doubtful what Sort he 
here calls the Indian Salt, The antient Greeks called their 
Sugar Indian Saltz becauſe they found it in Canes, concreted 
after the manner of Salt. The ſame Author, Lib. 4. Cap. Of 
the Roughneſs of the Tongue; in feveriſh Patients, mentions a 
Salt which was brought from India; this appears to be the 
Sugar of the Antients 5 nor is it ſtrange, that Avi/ena ſhould 
teckon this among the other Kinds of Salt, tho? it be of a very 
different Nature; for thus, undes the Head De Atramentis, 
& Of Inks,“ he ſpeaks of the Indian Colours, becauſe the 
Greeks called them wiaay Df e Indian Ink.” Moſt of 
our later Writers ſeem to underſtand the Paſſage of Auiſena, 
where he treats of the Differences of Salt, and, among the reſt, 
mentions Indian Salt, to be meant of this Salt. For. Braſſuvo- 
lus writes, that the Sugar of the Antients, which themſelves 
inform us was a kind of Salt found upon Canes, was not im- 
gar common —_ 
at the 
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Hents) was white, and conereted after the manner of Gums. 
Therefore Avi ſena, in his Chapter of the Kinds of Salt, muſt 
be underſtood to mean the true Indian Salt, not the Sugar of 
the Antients, which was, *tis true, a kind of Salt; for Sugar is 
white, but this Salt of Aviſena black. Meſue alſo mentions 
this Salt, and tells us, that the Naphthic and Indian Salts are 
to be preferred before all others. Strabo, Lib. 5. relates, from 
Clitarchus, that in India there are- Quarries of native Salt; 
where the Salt grows again, like Stones, in many Places. 
Speaking of the remarkab ings of the Iſland of Ilva, Tue 
Ss rad i ved» Eye, Y T4 opuypale ararviypio ai THAWY 
T @ Xe5vw vd uSlaracuti 4, xd rep Ts TA] apdyds gam ve & 
Pf, Y u Hare viv Thy fefa, Y Tos of Irdois Aus, 
&; pra KadTapy © ** There is one Thing very remarkable in 
4 this Iſland, which is, that the Pits which are di are fill'd 
<< up again in time, n odes, and 
<< the le Quarries of Paros, or thoſe of Salt in India, as 
« Clitarchus relates.” Pliny writes, that the ſame Sort of 
Salt is found in Oromenus, a Mountain of India, which he 
ſeems to take from Clitarchus : Sum & Montes nativi Salis, ut 
Indus Oromenus, in quo Lapicidinarum modo caditur renaſcens ; 
majuſque Regum Vectigal ex eo eft quam ex Auro atque Marga- 
ritis., ** There are alſo Mountains of native Salt, like Orome- 
& menus in India, where they cut it like Stones out of Quar- 
< ries, and it grows again; and it yields a greater Revenue to 
4 their Kings than Gold and Pearls.” But, perhaps, the 
Arabians called this Salt Indian, not from the Country, but the 
Colour; as they ſay Indian Myrobalans, becauſe that Sort is 
black; and Indicum Colorem, 1d paar, © Ink, Indian Colour.“ 
However, there are two homonymous Kinds of Indian Salt of 
a different Nature ; namely, the Sugar of the Antients, which 
is the Indian Salt of the Greeks; and the Indian Salt of the 
Arabians. . 

To return to Sal Ammoniac; the Barbarians put Armoniac 
for it, as they do Gum Armoniac for Ammoniac. | Hence Pan- 
dectarius calls this Salt Armeniac, as if it came from Armenia. 
I don't doubt that they dig Salt in Armenia, but then it is dif- 
ferent from Ammoniac. At preſent we don't know what 
Sal Ammoniac is: Some conjecture that it is made of Camels 
Urine, concreted by Art. This ſeems probable to a very 
learned Man, becauſe, as he ſays, it is imported at Venice from 
the Eaſtern Countries, where are innumerable Herds of Camels: 
This deſerves to be laughed at; true Ammoniac comes rather 
from the eſtern than the Eaftern Parts of the World; for they 
dig it in Ammonia,, a Country of Cyrenean Africa. It is of the 
fame Kind, indeed, as Rock-ſalt, and Sal Gem; but is ſup- 
poſed to have a peculiar Property from the Nature of the Place. 
Sal Gem is as white and tranſparent as Sal Ammoniac. Hero- 
dotus ſays, there are Mountains or Hills of Salt beyond the 
Country of Ammonia, whence they dig Salt, Lib. 4. Mer¾s ds 
Aue,, did Tis oppuns Tis Sduus Ii aanxtioy Sire inet 
ade, xonwves Ts das Ic Guu@» 76 Ah.’ Ten Days Jour- 
C ney beyond Ammonia, upon the Edge of the Sands, runs a 
44 Ridge of Hills of Salt, which is like the Ammoniac.“ 
Hence it appears, that Sal Ammoniac does not take its Name 
from the Sand, but from the Country Ammonia. $8 * tells 
us, that it is extracted from hard and clear Stones; which Ex- 
preſſion has been criticized by a very learned Phyſician, though 
without Reaſon; when he informs us, in the ſame Place, that 
it is imported from the Country of Cora ſan; this muſt not be 


accounted the true Sal Ammoniac, which can only be brought 


from the Country of Ammonia, where it is produced, and 
whence it takes its Name. The Coraſen Salt is of the ſame 
Kind, but not the fame with Ammoniac. He tells us, in the 
ſame Place, that it is of ſeveral Colours, as black, white, and 
party- coloured; but the antient Greeks deſcribe an Ammoniac 
of but one Colour, which is white, and pellucid like Cryſtal ; 
and in this they are followed by Aviſena, who reckons but one 
kind of Ammoniac ; of which Kind, and of this perhaps the 
blackeſt, is what the Arabians called Milch hendi, Indian Salt. 
Salma ſius de Homonym. Hyl. Iatr. Cap. 111. 


_ Of Gum AMMONIAC (or HAMMONIACUM). 


AMMONIACUM (Gum Ammoniac) is the Juice of a feru- 
laceous Plant, (vapbn;) which grows in that Part of Libya 
which lies about Cyrene. The whole Shrub and Root together 
are called Agaſyllis. | | 

Chuſe what is of a good Colour, free from Chips and Gravel, 
in ſmall Lumps like Frankincenſe, pure and denſe, clean from 
Droſs, ſmelling like Caſtor, and of a bitter Taſte. This ſort 
is called Thrauſma (Lump or Fragment); but that which is 
mixed with Earth or Stones, Phyrama CER. It is 

enerated in Libya, near the Temple of Ammon, being the 
— of a ferulaceous Tre. 5 | 

It has a mollifying, drawing, heating Quality, diſcuffive of 
Hardneſſes and Swellings. Being d it looſens the Belly, 
and brings away the Fetus. A of it, taken in Vinegar, 
waſtes the Spleen, and helps the Gout and Sciatica. It gives 
Relief alſo in the Aſthma, _— of Breath, (pd 
Epilepſy, and Humidity of the Thorax, if made into an Ecleg- 


- 
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There are two kinds of this Hammoniac, one called 7, 
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ma with Honey, or taken in the Juice of Pi; þ 
bloody Urine, abſterges white Spetks in the Eye, (r a 4 
pots AGννj,b ala) and takes off the. Roughnch 'of 9 va 
Levigated in Vinegar, and applied, it malie ge be l 
the Liver and Spleen. Applied in a Cataplaſm ich w 
mixed with Pitch, it diſſolves Tophi generated about t, 1 
Mixed with Vinegar, Nitre, and Cyprine Oil, for x 

and the affectęd Parts anointed therewith, it relieves 0 
labour under tudes, or the Sciatica, Dioſeeriq; 7 


ws 98. | 
liay gives much the ſame Account of it is Diu 
In that Part of Africa which borders on £t; N 
the Sands, diſtils the Tear of Hammoniac, ul „ 
from the Oracle of Hammon, near which grows r kn 
Metopion, whence it flows in manner of a Gum =Y 


like Male Frankincenſe, which is moſt valued; the other 
and refinous, and named Phyrama. It is adulterated nin 
as if it were contracted in its Growth ; for which reaſoy 
which is in the ſmalleſt and pureſt Lumps bears the higbel k 
which is forty Aﬀes (about three Shillings) the Pound f 
Nat. Hift. Lib. 12. Cap. 23. 

Hammoniac mollifies, heats, diſcuſſes, diſſolyes, Ma 
Collyriums it clears the Sight, and takes off the ju 
Specks, and Albugines of the Eyes, eaſeth the Ton 
eſpecially if burnt. . Drank, it is good for the Allan f 
riſy, Infirmities of the Lungs, Bladder, bloody Urine, 
and Sciatica ; and, prepared with an equal Quantity of 
or Wax, and Oil of Roſes, is a proper Medicine for tel 
and the Gout. Applied with Honey, it ripens Pani, dm 
Corns, and mollifies Hardneſles. Prepard with Vin 
Cyprian Wax, or Oil of Roſes, it is v ſucceſsfully ai 
the Spleen ; and with Vinegar, Oil, and a little Nite, id 
ctual in Laſſitudes, the Parts being throughly anointed i 
with. Idem, Lib. 24. Cap. 6. 


Direct iant for the Management of Gum Ammuniac in Pld 


Ammoniac is put in when the Boiling is half over, | 
Phiſter is prepared for bleeding Wounds, the Ammonixi 
be macerated in Wine or Vinegar. If it be a ſoft Plaſt, 
as is prepared for the Anus, levigate the Gum in Wag 
add it to the other Ingredients, is they are boiled, On 
from Antyllus, Synop. Lib. 2. Cap. 61. 
Ammoniac is to be added in the midſt of the Boil 
if it can be pounded and ſifted, put in the fineſt Pomly 
not, let it be macerated in ſome Liquor, as Wine auf 
gar, if it be to make a Plaiſter for bleeding Wound; 

trumæ or Fiftulas, with Vinegar only; if it be fort 
Plaiſter, ſuch as is pr for the Anus, let it be u 
and poured to the when they are cooled, to pre 
Efferveſcence, and then boil them again together. 
Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 25, 

Gum Ammoniac is thus diſtinguiſhed amongſt the Mat 

AMMONIACUM, Offic. C. B. Pin. 494. Rai Hiſt, 2 
Chomel. Plant. Uſu. 182. Math. 2. 803. Anmonucm, 
Bot. Offic. 30. Gummi Ammoniacum, Schrod. 4. 18 
2 Park. Theat. 1544. Ger. 898. Eau! 

ale. 

AMMONIACUM is ſo called, becauſe the Plant 8 
produced it, was ſuppoſed to grow about the Tempk > 
ter Ammon in Libya. It is a Gum brought to us ton 
and India, and is thought to be got from a Species of 
there being often Seeds and Pieces of a ſerulaceous Fall 
amongft it. The beſt is that which is in little Lump 
iſh on the Outſide, and white within, apt to clog tog 
from Droſs, and eaſily diſſoluble. | 

This Gum is opening, attenuating and cleanſing ff 
clear the Lungs of viſcid Phlegm — Stuffings ; 2008 
of great Service in Aſthmas, and Shortneſs of Bread 
in nervous, hyſteric, and hypochondriac Diſorders; a 
Pl applied, it is ſuppurating, ripening, and Alger 
or hard Swellings, and ſcrophulous Tumors. Off 
—— from it, are Pilulæ de . C magiftrates i 
plaſtrum ex Ammoniaco. Miller Bot. OCG. 

Tbis Gum contains Plenty of eſſential or volatile Oh 
It reſolves, digeſts, and is aperitive ; proper d 
the Spleen, Liver, and Meſcntery ; opens Obi 
vokes the Menſes, and is uſed both internally wet 
Lemery de Drogues. gal 

Geoffrey adds it as a good Emmenagogues ViWha 
a Scruple to half a Dram ; and Abs ry he af 
Preparations of Steel, and Flowers of Sal Anm | 
Boles. Geoffroy. | N 
N Proparations of Gum Ammonia: | p30 

Pilulæ de Ammoniaco Magiſtrates : Magifteri | 

4, 0 ac Ammoniacum. " 1 l 

Take of Gum Ammoniacum, prepared ut = 
_ -  Squills, two Ounces; of Succotrine Aoes, 


— 
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dar, of My1 Rich, and Benjamin, each half an 
1 fd. Salt of Wormwood, each two 
+ of Syrup of Wormwood, a ſufficient Quantity 
zube them into a Maſs for Pils. . | 
+ received into any of the Diſpenſatories of 
8 — "Gon to be taken from the Auguſtane 
of where they are aſcrib'd to Quercetan for their 
mh Variation here from that is very little. Livelfer 
reh Vinegar to be uſed in the Diſſolution of the 
not to want any Syrup to bring it to a due Con- 
"He alſo greatly hm che Lixivial Salt in this-Com- 
not only as foreign to the Intention of the Whole, 
Liſe it ſpoils its due Conſiſtence for Pills, by taking 
i Tenacity, and making -it crumble, as all ſuch Salts 


much in the ſame manner as it is continued here. 
FEM ex Ammuniacs. The Ammoniacum Plaiſter. N 
of the ſtrained Gum Ammoniacum, fix Ounces ; of 
wow Wax, and Reſin, each five Ounces ; of the ſim- 
Melilot Plaiſter, Ointment of Matſhinallows, of the 
I; of Bays and Orrice, and Venice Turpentine, each 
Ounce and an half; of Gooſe-fat, one Ounce; of 
Ammoniac, of Briony-root, and the Root of Orrice, 
Þ half an Ounce 3 of Galbanum, and Bdellium, each 
> Grains: Let them boil together, To as to make into 
Phiſter, | „ 
bath paſſed through all the Editions of the London Di/- 
„ without any great Alterations. It requires a good 
Care and Skill to compound it well. All the thing 
of melting ſhould be ſo 8 together and ſtrained, 
other things ſifted in, in fine Powder. But this is, not 
ed, and but rarely made. poi 

ir Ammoniacum. Mitk of Gum Ammofitic: To 
of the pureſt Gum Ammoniac, three Drams : Diſ- 
e it in 11x Ounces of Hyſſop-water cold, in a cold 
dItar, | JET 
ohful of this is to be taken frequently in Difficulties of 
what different from this. is the Lac Ammoniacum, or 
muna, Ammoniac Milk, or Emulſion of Qincy. 


ine Guni Ammoniac,, three Drams : Diſſolvwe in 
l'd. Vinegar, half an Ounce; Rheniſh Wine, two 
ces 3- and Hyſſop-water, four Ounces Strain it for 


9392 err erringen 
Doſe of this is a Spoonful tliree or-four times a Day, 
to the Exigency of Symptoms, It not only expecto- 
| relieves the Breath that way, but is alſo good in the 
diccum, or Spaſmodic Aſthma, - where common Pecto- 
nothing; as it has peculiar Influences upon the Nerves 
bas "4 42h | 118 , Bs ad. 4 
Annoniat, © from the Meinbirtt of "the" Heademy bf 
* WW. Sciences, 6.16 e D 
s not a Drug more common than gal Ammoniac, 
pretty ſurpriſing, that we do not exactly know from 
S 1}. Comes, nor after what ner it is made. For- 
e had it by the Way of Venice, which made it be- 
dt Came from thence, but nom ]7] Khow the con- 


. N 1 
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Ammoniac in the Places from whence it comes. 


S&T, 
p 3 


Im d into. round flat Cakes, larger tan an ordinary 


Aus, Which are diſpos'd in the Dizect 

his F; 3 „ n OP 
5 N Pilpoligian are manifeſtly; thoſe, of a 

Temaining. at the Bottom... of . the, Veſlel, where it 

by figure, which. 80 Oe hos 

Ry Ammoniac which make is not dif- 

l. Sure of the Vellel into which it is elevated, 


to adheſive Subſtances. This Compoſition is given by 


Contrary to. Sublima- 0 
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becauſe it is in farinaceous Flowers, which have very little Co- 
heſion; whereas the Cakes.which.are ſent to us are very hard 
and compact. In ſhort, if Sal Ammoniac were made in the 
Levant as it is made here in our Furnaces, a vaſt Quantity of 
Salt, of urinous Matters, of Wood, Coals, Utenſils, and 
Workmen, would be E and all this, added to the 
Charge of tranſporting it, would make this Commodity, which 
is diſperſed over all Europe, very dear, whereas it is ſold at a 
moderate Price, For this laſt Reaſon M. Lemery believes, 
that Sal Ammoniac is made in the Levant with as little Labour 
and Coſt, as Salt in our Salt-marſhes, which is as much as to 
ſay, that it is made by a ſimple Evaporation preceded by ſame 
Lotions, which ſerve to purify the Matter. It js poſſible, 
that there may. be Mines of Sal Ammoniac, as well as Sal- 
Gem; and there is found ſome Sal Ammoniac form'd. in 
Mount Veſuvius. If there are Earths naturally impregnated 
with. common Salt, and at the ſame time well water'd with the 
Urine of Animals, and the Heat of the Sun be very great, it 
is eaſy to conceive, that the Fermentation cauſed by the fer- 
vent Heat will unite the Acid of, the common Salt with the 
urinous Salt, and fo produce, Sal, Ammoniac. That of the 
Antients was probably formed after this manner in Libya and 
Arabia, But theſe Places are not frequented enough at pre- 
ſent, ſo. that there is no Care taken to collect the Sal Ammo- 
niac. It. was always certain, that ſeveral Earths, and old 
Plaiſter, have afforded Signs of Sal Ammoniac ; and ſo much 
the more as theſe Earths were more ſmoaky, and the Plaiſter 
the older. Tis true there is but little Salt to be got out of 
them, but there is a great Difference betwixt our Sun and that 
of Egypt. Perhaps too it is neceſſary, that the Earth, which 
yields plenty, of Sal Ammoniac, ſhould be barren, and incapable 
of producing any Plants which might attract that Salt for their 
Nouriſhment. This laſt Thought gave Occaſion to a Notion 
of M. Lemery for making this Salt common in any Country; 
which is, that it may he extracted from Plants: e Plants 
in theſe Parts are, without all Queſtion, full of it; others are 
replete with Vitriol or Saltpetre, and, in a Word, with all the 
en oo as his india | | | 
Whatever Truth there may be in theſe different Conjectures, 
tis very certain, that in thoſe Places whence we have the Sal 
Ammoniac, the Materials of which it is made muſt be very 
plentiful ; and it is mote than probable, that if it be made by 
Art, the Operation is very ſimple and eaſy. Hift. de P Acud. 
e Scent , on at om oaanhid 
Of all known Subſtances there is not one, in my Opinion, 
that affords ſo much volatile Salt in a, Body as Sal Ammoniac. 
They mix this Salt with Salt of , Tartar, or with Lime, and 


"diſtilling them with a moderate Fire, extract thence, as every 


one.knows, the Spirit, and the volatile Salt; for the Lime, or 
the Salt of Tartar, detaining the acid Part of the Sal Ammo- 
niac,, give Room for the volatile Part to diſengage itſelf, and 
to be ſublimed. Fifteen Ounces of Sal Ammoniac, mixed 
with twenty Ounces of Salt of Tartar, afford ten Ounces of 
volatile Salt, which are two thirds of the Sal Ammoniac ana- 


lyſed ; beſides which, they extract three Ounces and an half 


of Spirit. The Caput Mortuum weighs twenty Ounces and 
an half, that is, half an Ounce more than the Salt of Tartar 
which was uſed. | Hence it appears very probable, that the 
three Ounces and half of the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac progeed 
partly from the Phlegm in the Salt of Tartar, which Phlegm 
diſſolyes as much as poſſible the volatile Salt of the Sal Ammo- 


+ Nia. united with a very penetrating Sulphur ; for it is not pro- 


bable, that fifteen Ounces of Sal Ammoniac analyſed contain 
but e of gs 15. Salt of Tartar always zetains 
a great deal of Phlegm. How, dry ſoever it appears, it grows 
very humid; and if it be placed over the Fire in an iron Kettle, 
in order to be dry'd anew, and uſed. quite hot as it eames, off 
the Fire, before the Air has penetrated it, the = Spirit of 
the Sal Ammoniac can ſcarcely be diſengag d. A. Taurnefart, 
Mem, de Þ Acad. Ray. des Scien. 170. 

. Spirit of Wine poured on Spirit of Sal Ammoniae, or Spirit 
of Silk, immediately produces a very conſiderable ſaline Con- 
cretion, which in the latter is manifeſtly ſeparated into thic 

. Concretions of Salt; but in the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac the 
volatile Salt is extremely divided, ſo that it is ſomewhat diffi- 
cult, at firſt Sight, to know whether it be a ſaline or ſulphur- 
ous, Maſs : This gave Occaſion to name it Offa Helmontii; 
but ' tis ſoon Ks.» of be all ſaline, for it entirely diſſolves by 


4 — 


an Affuſion of Water: It ſeems manifeſtly to diſcoy Te by 


* intolerable: Smell. A. Teurngfort,  Memuires de I. 
. Royal. des Sciences, 1700. 


. S416 10 1545 Og things 1 
Of all Salts Sal Ammoniac moſt antenſely cools the Water 
in which. it is diſſolved, whoſe: Caldnels. equals that of Water 
dilling a. conbdergble Quanei 1; of, this Salt. in Mater, that 
Tome Drops fell out of the Matrals in Which! made the. Dilſo- 
lutiph,, and froze, ſo that the Straw.,on, which, the,glaſs Veſſe] 
was placed, being wet, ſtuck to it for ſome time: 'Lhis was in 
the Sum & when the Wenher was pretty hat. 
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- The great Coldneſs of the Solution of Sal Ammoniac does 
not from the Diſficulty of diſſolving it, for it is diſ- 
ſolved with more Eaſe than other Saltz and Sea-falt, whoſe 
Solution is difficult, and very flow, leaſt of all cook its Diſ- 
ſolvent. It feems, on the contrary, as if the Readineſs of the 
Diſſolution were the Cauſe of that. ing Cold. | 

Sat Ammoniac is known to conſiſt of a fea Salt, 
nous Salt, one 


* 
» 


an uri- 


Among cold Solutions may be reckon'd the Experiment 
made by the late M. A. before the Company, which 


ſerves to prove, that the Coldneſs of Sal Ammoniac is perform'd 


as follows: - 5 10 | ; A el us 
- "They take a Pound of corroſive Sublimate, and a Pound of 
Sal Ammoniac ; they pulverize them apart, and then mix the 


two Powders very carefully; after. this they put this Mixture 


in a Matraſs, and pour upon it three Pints of diſtilled Vine- 
gar. After well ſtirring it, the Mixture becomes ſo exceeding 
cold, that you can hardly hold the Veſſel in your Hands for 
any conſiderable time in Summer. When M. Homberg made 
2 _ Quantity of this Mixture, it was ſometimes frozen. 
We ſee in this Experiment a greater Cold d than by 
4 Diſtillation of Sal Ammoniac in common Water; this Ex- 
ceſs of Cold is cauſed by the corroſive Sublimate, which by it- 
elf is not at all, or very little, diſſoluble in diſtilled Vinegar. 
Hence it that the fluid Parts of the diſtilled Vinegar 
having readily penetrated the Parts of the Sat Ammoniac, and 
having already loſt much of their Motion, coming afterwards 
to engage in the Pores of a Body which they cannot diffolve 
for want of ſufficient- Action, ſoon loſe that little Activity 
which they had left, and fix themſelves, if not all, at leaſt the 
| 'preateſt Part of them; and this Inaction of the Liquid excites 
' exceſſive Coldneſs. - £ 22 (31444 0 
If on a Mixture of four Ounces of Oil of Vitriol, and one 
Ounee of Sal Ammoniac, you caſt a Spoonful of common 
Water, at the time when the Fermentation is at its Height, 
and the Cold the greateſt; and the Thermometer deſcends 
quickeſt, the Fermentation ceaſes, and the Cold ſpeedily 
—__— a very conſiderable Heat, which — raiſes 
the Liquid in the Thermometer. M. Geoffrey, Mam. de 
© Head. Ney. des Sciences, 1700. — STINET 
M. 1 had a Salt taken from Mount Feſuvins, 
-which they call natural Sal Ammoniac. It was of a compact 
Subſtance, pretty ponderous, and white, the In- 
Ade eryſtalline; 4t would not attract Humidity from the 
Air, had no Smell; was of an acrid faline Paſte, and very like 
that of Sal Ammoniac. He made ſeveral Experiments with it; 
among the reſt, he mix'd it with three times as much Spirit of 
Nitre, and made an Aqua Regia of it, exactly like what is 


made ef the common Sal Ammoniac. He found it to have 


ſeveral Eſſects of Sal Ammoniac, and alfo of Sea-ſalt. He 
ſes that his Salt of Ve ſuvius is no other than a foffile Salt, 
which is diſſoly d by the Sea, - and ſublimed to the Top of the 
Mountain by ſubterraneous Fires. AHift. de M Acad. Rey. des 
Scienc. 1705. Ken 


. 


' 4 Memvire addreſ#d-to the academy concerning Sal Ammeniae, 


 mugicate to the Soot certain ; ch i | 


-monige: 


* 


2. The Veſſeb which contai 


and balf in Diameter, with 4 Neck ce Fingers in Height. 
They caſe over theſe Bottles with x fat Earth, and Al rhe 
with Soot to four Fingers ſhort'of their Neck; which continues 


\ 


* 


very eaſy, the other very. difficult to be diſ- 


niac. In all Egypt beſides. there 


e poſe at the 


74 ſubliming, F 


be Veſſels in which this Salt is 
T have found 7 on — 


N 
pune 


Bottles; and every great Laboratory conſiſts n 
diſpoſed in twp Rooms, ſo that k employs d OO 
and twenty-eight Bottles ea 
4. In each Furnace, for three Days and y; 11 
there is kept up a conſtant Fire made of the Dis . 
mix'd with Straw. The firſt Day the grog 15 0 
Soot exhales in a thick F me of the open Neck ag 
The ſecond, the acid and alcaline Salts, being fu ly 
ciate towards the Top of the Bottle, where they nl 
Neck, and, uniting, coagulate. The third Day de Ca 
continues,..depurates, and is perfected. In the meas 
Maſter. makes a little Hole in the Side of each Bonk 
below: the Neck, to ſee if the Matter be bated ena 
there be nothing more to be fublimed; After WA 
Obſervations, he ſtops the Hole carefully wi 
and opens it from time to time. At la, when the i 
brought to the Point at which it ought to fa; 
away the Fire, breaks the Bottles, ſhakes off the ky 
the Bottom, and takes the round, White, and tr 
Maſs, of the Thickneſs of three or four F ingers, thy 
to the Neck, which is what they call Sal Amma 
3. In two Towns of Delta, near one another, f 
from the City of Munſoure, there are twenty-five ml 
ratories, and ſome ſmall ones, which make every Yea 
hundred or two thouſand Quintals [Hundreds] of gy 
are but three Ia 
more, two of which are alſo in Delta, and one 
Cairo, which do not produce above twenty vr thiny( 
Fal Ammoniac is principally uſed by Whitenen d 
Vellels, Goldſmiths, Caſters of leaden Shot for Cm 
a noted Drug with the Chymiſts and Phyſician 1 
Sicara, a Müionary, and an witneſs, fays they af 
Sea · ſalt and Urine of Beafts, Mam. de Acad. Ry. ini 
The Plague at Marſeilles having interrupted af (i 
to the Levant, obliged us to have the Drugs we way 
Zieiendy which was the. Indian Sal Amman 
ported by the Dutch Eaſt-India Company. This mi 
in the Figure of a Sugarloaf, with the Top cut 
ys grunt ovary. preg, ge 
three Inches and a Quarter at the Top, and du 
and an half in Height. "They are not one ſolid Mah 
low on the Inſide towards the Baſe, and this Cany 
Cone ſeven Inches and an half in Diameter, al 
Inches and an half in Height. - | C 
It appears by the Largeneſs of theſe Loaves, c 
thoſe of Egypt, that they work up this Salt in mud 
Maſſes in the Iudies; ſor theſe laſt weigh fourtew 
Pounds, whereas the others weigh but four or ue. 
Their Conſiſtence is nearly the ſame, which i 
they are produc'd by a Sublimation not much diteaf 
indeed the Difference lies only in the Figure what 
from the ſubliming Veſſel. The Indian Loaf is 1 
Shape of a Cone, and it to be adapted 9 
which contains the Matter, both at Top and by 
There is alſo Reaſon to believe, that this Salt is fu 
this Form, as the moſt commoadious for ſo hay 
We find, in ſubliming Sal Ammoniac in our K 


- it riſes in the fame. manner along the Neck, and 8 


itſelf in the Form of a Cone. 
From the Manner in which I conceive theſe V8 
juſted, it is eaſy to imagine how it is poſſible to vai 
tity of Matter in them ſufficient to afford fou 
Pounds of ſublimed Salt; for one might fill the r 
times during the Sublimation, by an Aperture 
op, as it is in our tubulated Retorbs 
The Leaves of Sal Ammoniac made in ff 
Smallneſs to their being ſiblim'd:to the very To? 
that contains the Matter, which is of a 110 
limited. - The ſame alſo gives them the Figure g f 
— — down, n of the Ball 0 
whic are ſublim d. | 
: A Advantage that ariſes from tho Figure 


Sal Ammoniac is, that its Superficics is chanel 
of 


Impurities, becauſe all the fuliginous Vapor 

- -Arouhd:'the Cirele which ' terminates the © 
Marks of fiye-or ſox Holes which were made WY] 
ration, by way of Pregautipr, to afford w fy 
to arrive at the Fop, and there is, # 
Sublimation. (airs ar 


Made 


* 


13 12 * Inch and an half from the Baſe, 
90 in 1 hich immediately encompaſſes the 
2 Both the internal atid external Cruſts 
po 1 ſe one upon another. The interior is the moſt 
my 3s being moſt expoſed to . — _ — 
K Laminz together ; but in pro 

een Tami —— from We Cruſt, they loſe 


\ as theſe _— eaſy to obſerve the Number of 
the Loaf. 7 


hich Tate the Body A 
wt; readily know by the Gradation of theſe Strata after 
OS formed, and united together by the 
=_ which ariſe ſtick to the Sides of the 
harden'd by the Heat of e 2 
w_ ſubliming Veſſel; a cloſe 
= be Acceſion and Ds of ſaline Laminæ. 
is manner is formed the cryſtalline Cruſt which covers 
e Loaf on the Outſide. + 3 
Which is elevated in a great Quantity b 
diſpoſes itſelf all around this Cru 
theſe are much obſtructed in their cloſing and 
Thickneſs of the Maſs, which being conſi- 
covers the intermediate Laminæ from the 
of the Fire. At laſt the Point of the Cone is clos'd 
Quantity of Matter which ſublimes very briſkly ; fo 
Fre then acts with Vigour on the laſt Strata that were 
|, and preſſes and hardens them extremely. And this 
forms the interior Cruſt, and the void Space about the 
of the ſublim d Cone. This Space takes alſo the Fi- 
f 2 Cone, becauſe the Fire drives the Matter with its 
Force u ; and diſperfes'it on all Parts towards the 
f the Veſſel. As it i thinner, and lies cloſer towards 

a Cavity is ſorm'd, which leſſens continually as it 
rards the Top, where it ends in a Point, becauſe the 


ould be remov d no farther. | | 
Quatters, you may 


where they are 


wile; 
ing by-th 
augmented 


u cut a Loaf of Sal Ammoniac in 
between the interior and exterior Cruſts no lefs than 
eight Strata of different Degrees of Denſity. . 

hs greateſt Thickneſs is towards the Top of the Loaf; 


Reaſon for making Holes, as I ſaid, in order to clear 

which would otherwiſe be filled too ſoon, ww 
make a Compariſon between the Indian and Egyptian Sal 
ac, it appears, that they are of the ſame Compotition ; 
to their Qualities; and the Uſes to which they are ap- 
there can be no great Difference between them: 

of the Indies has the Advantage of being pretty clean 
mpuritie "on the Surface, and ving On its OP of 
boy: than the reſt z ſo that upon the whole Maſs there 
e lefs' waſte than in the Egyptian Loaves, which are 
wich more Impurities in proportion to their Bigneſs. 
. already particular on the Compoſition of this 
all now. ſpeak of its ition, and firſt give 
lervations on the manner of taking from it the 
'unnous Salt, fo well known by the Name of Engliſb 


the ſame Salt which is the Baſis: of the Sal Volatile 
n of Jilrius, and therefore was always known to the 
l It was not cali'd Eugiiſb Salt becauſe the Enplif 
e mentor of it, but only becauſe they made the Uſe 
d frequent, and, as I may ſay, brought it into Faſhion. 
is penetrating, tho? not diſagreeable, Smell; . beſides, 
d correfted by different Perfumes, extracted from odo- 
; ants, whence it took . Names, as tho? it really 
« from them; its dry Form, which render'd it the 
a vg in little — with its Uſe 
| aintings, brought it in V among the 
of Novelties, — of what 


— extract ten Ounces of volatile Salt, beſides three 
$piri on” the ſame 
| , which I have 
| the Form of a Salt, 
of 0G tranſparent'; in Fust, I 'extraft from one 
„ Ammoniac' aboye thirteen- Ounces of volatile 
Form, chat ib, above Three-fourths 3- whereas 
. did-not extra®d above Two- 
n in any Chymiſt did before him. 
= ber certain Matter of Fact, that Sale of Turtar and 
care together, emit an'urinous dm; but if 
O try them well, diere will neither urinoue 
ur exhale from "them: - 


[el well Ropped, and , no urinous Spi- 
it; ſo that to — volatile Salt of 


— 


as was uſed. All the volatile 


three Drams of volatile B̃alt, and ane Ounce five 


due Dram of vulatile Matter, which 


a good Dryneſs from Sal Ammoniac, you muſt avoid as much 
as poſſible too much Humidity,  . _ NTT, Wk 
M. Lemery was in the Right to ſay; that Spirit of Wine was 
ſo far from diſlolving the volatile Salt, that it contributed 
much to its Preſervation, whereas Water did nothing but 
reſolve it into Spirit. I don't ſay, that in order to extract 
the volatile Salt dry as it ought to be, we muſt abſolutely reject 
every Kind of Humidity ; for then we ſhould obtain nothing 
but ſimple Flowers, which can never make a ſolid Maſs. , 
The Method in which I beſt ſucceeded was as follows: Firſt, 
I took Sal Ammoniac the moſt purify d, and pulverized very 
nne ; then I took ſome alcaline Salt, as Salt of Tartar, Salt of 
Aſhes of old Lees of Wine burnt, or ſome other like it, 
which have been purefy'd by Calcination, Lixiviation, and 
Evaporation ; after this I calcined it again, in order to take 
away its Humidity as much as poflible ; then I pulverized it, 
and paſs d it hot through a Sieve, I took care likewiſe to dry 
the Sal Ammoniac very well, even till it ſmoak'd,. I then 
weighed Part of it, and three times as much of alcaline Salt, 
while it is yet. hot: In this State the two Salts can perfectly 
mix without diſcovering any V olatility ; they are put into the 
Retort, which is ſtopped very carefully, and there left twenty- 
four Hours, without any Emanation from them, like what 
uſually proceeds from a Mixture of Sal Ammoniac with Salt of 
Tartar. I pour into the Retort, for every Pound of Sal Am- 
moniac, two Ounces and an half of Spirit of Wine, taking 
care iminediately to ſtop up the Retort very cloſely, to retain 
the volatile Salts, which are ſure to fly off, as ſoon as the Hu- 
midity, which the Spirit of Wine brings with it, diffuſes itſelf 
among the Salts, 3-664 10 | 
Ie is adviſeable to leave the Whole in a fort of Digeſtion, 
tho* in the Cold, and to ſtir the Salts in the Retort, in order 
to make way. for the Spirit of Wine to diffuſe itſelf, to pene- 
trate, as much as poſſible, the ſaline Parts, and to excite a ſort 
of Fermentation, After twelve Hours of Digeſtion, I unſtop 
the Retort, and to it two Receivers, the firſt of which 
has an Aperture at each End, in.order to preſerve a Commu- 
nication between the Retort and the ſecond Receiver: The 
Joints are well luted; and while the Lute dries there is an 
additional Time for Digeſtion, Then you put Fire by Degrees, 
in order to make a very gentle Sublimation by the Heat of the 


Reverberatory. At firſt there exhales a little of the Spitit in 


Vapours, which it almoſt immediately condenſes againſt the 
Surface of the firſt Receiver ; what paſſes into the ſecond re- 
mains liquid, and at laſt all the firſt Receiver becomes fur- 
niſhed with volatile Salt, which ſticks firmly to its Syrface in 
Form of a Cruſt, and is more or leſs thick in proportion to 
the Quantity of Salt which is ſublim oed. 
When no more comes off, the Veſſels are unluted; and a 
Separation is made of the Liquor contained in the laſt Re- 
ceiver, and that which may perhaps remain in the firſt, , The 
Whole together gives back * as much Spirit of Wine 
takes a dry Form, very ſolid, 
except a ſmall Portion of it, which appears like Snow, becauſe 
found in the Receiver mix'd with Spirit of Wine. There 
remains yet ſome volatile Salt in this Spirit; for after ſome 
Days it depoſits the ſame in the Form of Needles, as it hap» 
pens in Cryſtallizations of Salts under the common Operations. 
And if this Liquor be again emptied in another Bottle; it will 
in Length of Time depoſit till more Salt like ſolid Qryſtals of 
different Figures; but the firſt are very ſine. 72 
I dis Salt, as well as other volatile Salts, is eapable of Recti- 
fication, The moſt convenient Method for all Sorts of vo- 
latile Salts is to redtify them in the ſame fort of glaſs Veſſel, 
ſet in Balneo Mariz, where the Heat is very gentle and equal ; 
and, on that account, . preferable to a Sand- beat. 7 
In making this Recbieation, 


| ion, jt will be proper to mix with 
this Salt thoſe: eflential Oils, with which we would have it 
perfumed, becauſe by this Method none are communicated but 
the moſt ſubtil and nit fragrant. Parts. 
The Method I have deſcribed is alſo the moſt proper to de- 
termine, to the greateſt: Nearneſ, how much of che volatile is 


contained in Sal Ammoniac, and the Portion of acid Salt, by 


which this volatile is retained, This will now appear, by 
comparing the Matter which I uſed, with the Product of my 
Operation. oo be EIA 12 barltie'rmt:, 
„„ 
moniac, and two and à balf of Spirit of Vine ; 
„ e how. eee 
a CSFFEFEFEFETT 5+ Dribor tn iy pfbts.,) 
Das and a 
half of Spirit, beſides one Qunce and half 8. Dram imbib'ꝗ in 
dhe Papers, that I put about the Joints. of the Meſſel. This 
makes in all ſurteen Ounoes ane Dram of volatile Halt, from 
which e — of 
Wine, Which I. uſed, and will remain thirteen Ounces 
5 „which one Found of & Am- 
moniac yielded by my Operation nt A 
* N 0 e 
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The Caput Mortuum; which remained in the Retort, weight 
ed three Pounds one Ounce, tho? I had ùſed but three Pounds 
of alcaline Salt for a Medium; hence I had Reaſon to con- 


clude, that this Ounce of Overplus was the Weight of acid 


Salt contained in a Pound of Sal Ammoniac, and which ſepa- 


rated from it, in order to unite with a fixed alcaline Salt. Now 
the ſixteen Ounces one Dram of volatile | Subſtance, found 
in the Receivers, with the three Pounds one Ounce, that re- 
mained in the Retort, make but four Pounds one Ounce and 
one Dram; and all the Matter which I uſed, weighed four 
Pounds two Qunces-and a half. | 
„Here then I fall one Ounce three Drams ſhort of my Weight. 
A Waſte which muſt needs ariſe from the volatile Matter that 
evapofated, the Loſs of which I could not prevent with all my 
Precautions; alt ee eee 
Adding this one Ounce three Drams, to the thirteen Ounces 
five Drams of volatile Salt, found as well in a dry Form as other- 
wiſe, the Sum is fifteen Ounces of volatile Salt ſublimed by 
my Operation. I may then conclude, that in one Pound of 
'Ammoniac there are fifteen Ounces of volatile Salt, uni- 
ted and incorporated by Sublimation, and only one Ounce of 
acid Sea-ſalt. This great Quantity of volatile Matter contain- 
ed in Sal Ammoniac, will perhaps appear a Paradox in Chy- 


M. Tournefort, who went farther than others, extracted, as 
I obſerved, from fifteen Ounces of Sal Ammoniac, but ten 
Ounces of Salt, and three Ounces of Spirit, which could ſcarce 
contain above fix Drams of volatile Salt. But beſides his not 
extracting as much volatile Salt as he might have done by his 
own Method, for want of uſing a ſufficient Quantity of Me- 
dium, he-took no Account of what volatile Matter might be 
loſt in the Operation. Nele 
It might be objected, that this extraordinary Quantity of 
volatile Salt which I extract from Sal Ammoniac, was not ab- 
ſolutely contained in it, and that it might poſſibly proceed from 
the alcaline Salt, which ſerved as a Medium, and was partly 
volatilized in the Operation. | 
But ſince it is impoſſible to extract the Ammoniac volatile 
Salt, without an alcaline Medium, muſt only what is extract- 
ed by other Methods, tho' in leſs Quantities, paſs for the Sa/ 
volatile of Ammoniac? % 1 K 4. . 
Befides, by verifying my Weights, in which. I uſed the ut- 
moſt Exactneſs, I d in the Retort the Weight of the Al- 
cali, which I uſed for a Medium, and one Ounce over and 
above for the acid Salt, which might be contained in the Am- 
moniac. There is no Appearance then, that the alcaline 
Medium was volatilized; becauſe in that Caſe I ſhould have 
found the Weight diminiſhed in the Refiduum. I cannot think 
then, that any one will ſay, that this Diminution was ſupply'd 
by the acid Salt of the Ammoniac, which ought to be ſup- 
more than an Ounce to the Pound, ſince M. Tourne- 
fert, who in his ion extracted much leſs volatile Mat- 
ter, ſound the Weight of the acid Salt to be but half an Ounce, 
which certainly is not enough for fifteen Ounces of Sal Am- 
moniac, as he was well convinced; accordingly I obtained al- 
moſt twice as much from the ſame Quantity. It is half a 
Dram of acid Salt for an Ounce, and by the Obſervations 
which I have made, it does not appear, that any more can be 


:. "For:Proof-hereof, the Calcination- of my Mixture-of Salt 


of Tartar with Sal Ammoniac, afforded me preciſely the very 
Proportion of the ſame acid Salt, as I had found after Subli- 
mation; as-you ſhall ſee by what follows: i 
That I might take all manner of Precautions, I choſe two 
Cruribles exactly alike, in each of which I put three Drams 
of Salt of Tartar, with one Dram of Sal Ammoniac, ſuch as 
I Kid uſed in my Sublimation, and a proportionable Quantity of 
Spirit of Wine. I urg'd them with an open Fire, in order to 
-fore& from them their volatile Salt. Upon weighing the Reſi- 
duum, I found it, both in this and the other Crucible, aug- 
On the other hand, I had put in a third Crucible ſix Drams 
of the ſame Salt of Tartar by itſelf; and after giving them 
the ſame Calcination as I did to the others, for it was done at 
the famie' Time, and by the ſame Fire, I found the Reſiduum 


diminiſhed juſt three Grains, that is, a Grain and half for 


three Prams,  » -* obne 11 
But in the Caleination before - mentioned, of the Mixture of 
Salt of Tartar with Sal iac, inſtead of diminiſhing a 
Grain and a half, I found it augmented by three Grains; 
therefore the Reſiduum of this Calcination is, in reality, -aug- 
menten Weight four Grains and a half. 
100 No theſe four Grains and à half can be no other. than the 
Weight of the acid Salt cantained in the Body of the Sali Am- 
moniac, of which it madelexactly the ſixteenth Part. I can 
aſſure you, that Sal Ammoniac is a Compound of ſuch a. Na- 
ture, chat of ſixteen Parts there is but one detained in the 


Medium, and the other fifteen conſiſf of Volatiles, as I had 


already proved by my Sublimation. em / 
241 | | | 


Very good Sal Ammoniac is certainly to be mat f 


phoretie, Sudorific, Antiſeptic, ani Diuretic. 


other Property of it, which will be more c 


fixid Alcali; and; there no Efferveſcence 


F8 > -* 4 * 8 8 1. 
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I took but à fall Quantity of Matter ſor Ct 
I might have the Weight more exact; and 
this Operation agrees, you ſee, to the utmoſt N . 
the Weight eg by the Reſiduum of the $ 0; 
1 ſs. 1 IS nb. "yy 
his Augmentation of Weight in the In AL. 
from 'a — the Acid. f che Saen . 
Sal Ammoniac, ſince from the Reſiduum of this ny 
we extract by Lotion a cryſtallized Salt of , Cn 
which is a Shape pecoliar'to the Cryſtals of Se 
If any one now ſhould object, that this Se, * 
was mixed with the Ammoniac, might Itſelf, in an 
tized, I ſhall appeal to my Obſervations, ul 3* 
that in analyſing: Sal Ammoniac, every thing * 
except a ſixteenth. Part, which js retained by. the a 
MH. Geoffrey, Cadet, Mem. de I Acad. Ry. Var 


1723. | 
[Theſe are the Accounts we. have of the Ori 
different Species of Sal Ammoniac. But it is . 
that ſo prodigious a Quantity of Soot, as to make 4 
dred or two thouſand Quintals a. Year, can be furniſiy 
Country, eſpecially, Egypt, which is a very warn 
and where they only. uſe Fires for culinary Uſes, ay 


e muſt therefore ſurely conclude, that the Exying 
make Sal Ammoniac, have had the Addreſ to. keep thy 
thod of doing it a Sectet from the Europeans; and th 
make uſe of ſome other Ingredients beſides Sot. 


any Soot at all. For I am well informed, that at te 
moniac Works, carried on ſome Years ago at Neu 
Rule for making it was thus: |; 


Take of the Bittern, that is, the Liquor which d 
common Salt whilſt making, one Gallon ; and. 
three Gallons; let them ſtand together forty-igk 
to ferment, and ſubſide; , then draw off the cl 

and evaporate in leaden Veſſels to Cryſtallization 
lime theſe Cryftals, when dry, in proper Velld 
very good. Sal -Ammoniac will be produced. 


I am farther informed, that from one hundred W 
Salt made from the Bittern, commonly fold under th 
of Ep/om Salt, and three Hogſheads of Urine, fiſty- unf 
of Sal Ammoniac may be procuted. | 1:2 2 

From all theſe Accounts of Sal Ammoniac, it ay 
be a neutral Salt, conſiſting of a volatile alcaline Wl 
Acid. The Native ſeems to be thus generated: Vi 
mels, or other Animals, depoſit their Urine in ti 
Sands of Africa, the Heat of the Sun, dufing the I 
all the Humidity evaporate; in the Night, the Aa 
Air is attracted by the alcaline urinous valt, till it i 
neutraliz d, and forms the antient Sal Ammoniac, a 
reniacus, which would be. waſted in Vegetation, it 
was not utterly barren. 

In Imitation of this, all the different Sorts of Sal 
are made, by uniting an urinous Salt with ſome fort 0 
But it muſt be remark'd, that Sal Ammoniac is a ve! 
Subſtance from moſt of the Preparations made from 
alcaline Salts are mixed with the crude Sal Ammon 
abſorb: the Acid, which renders the Sal Ammoniac 
and then the volatile urinous Salts, ſet free from 
riſe. in Diſtillation. . $903 2: ; 

Boerhaave's Character of Sal Ammoniac is, thatit 
all animal · Subſtances from Putrefaction, and ig 
trates into the moſt intimate Parts, and is the noble 
Attenuant, Reſolvent, Stimulant, Errhine, Sternutif 


Proceſſes upon Sal Ammoniac from Boerhaave. Sal 1M 
2 Fe ., neither 522 nor Alaline. 

Into a clean Glaſs put ſome; very pure Sal 4 
ſolved in three — Weight of the pureſt Nate 
tred till it becomes a limpid Brine, and heat it 1 10 
Into different Portions of this, pow 110 
Vinegar, Spirit of Nitre, and Spirit of Sant 1 
not appear the leaſt Sign of Efferveſcence, 2% thr | 
grow turbid. In the Sal Ammaniar, r 2 
call. Upon pouring in Oil of Vijtrjol, indeed, 9 
Tame, asd;fome degree ,of 'Mtion; bit u 
nveniet oy y 


bereafter . for whilſt the Gilf Vigil Jays B99 
Alcali of che Salt, it rendersgthe acid Sput % 
volatile. Upon the ſame Brine, in — 1 be and 


there immediately;ariſes from ita ver) l Jas 4 


is ** 
. © ; & * 
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R E M A R K. 
ch the Salt of our Humours, becauſe it 
— * with an Acid, or an Alcali, 
- the Effuſion of a fixed Alcali, it preſently gives 
Llatile alcaline Part, with a very pungent Smell. 
5 act in the human Body, or any-where 
id or alcaline Virtue, but with the more pe- 
ine one of common Salt. That this is the Caſe, appears 
nb Effects; but by this in particular, that if Sal Am- 
r ed either with Spirit of Nitre, or Agua fortis, 
5 — to it a Power of diſſolving Gold, or 
1 1 Aqua Regia, which notbing can effect but 
un fal, Sal Gem, and Sea-falt : In this reſpect, thete- 
it is a ſemi-volatile Sea-alt. 


Fal Ammoniac © ſublimed into Flowers. | 
gal Ammoniac, reduce it to Powder, dry it, and 
— of we into 4 Cucurbit made of Heſfian Earth, 
almoſt of a cylindrical Figure. Fix on a very large 
d. and cloſe the Joints with Clay and Sand work*d 
eber in equal Quantities. r - rl _ F => 
in ſuch a manner, that the Beak of the Alembic 
| "6 a little downwards, that if any Water ſhould 
le off firſt, it may run out of the Head into a Bottle 
ted to the Beak, Let the Cucurbit arty: ey” ry 
} aImoſt to the loweſt Limb of the Neck o cad, 
— be raiſed under it a Heat of a hundred and 
Degrees, to be continued till all the — Fo 
d into the Bottle. Then changing the Bottle, n- 
increaſe the Fire till the FORTY 1 to be clouded | 
h a white ſnowy Subſtance, and keep it up in that 
a without ſolfering it to diminiſh, for the Space of 
It or ten Hours. Let all grow cold, remove the Sand, 
= out n — 22 very gently, _ 
t-in the Alembic ſhould be ſhaken out. Lay the 
dit in an horizontal Dolton upon a 200 V __ 
fe take the Lute. clean off; wipe off the uſt, 
Late from the Cucutbit and Alembic ; and then whilſt 
continue in this Situation, very gently draw off the 
1 i, ol it ol be — of * light, 2 
ry Salt, of which too there will be a g eal upon 
Go Rim of the Cucurbit. All this Salt being re- 
ed, and put into a very dry, clean, hot 2 _ 
de Mouth, you will find about the upper Part of the 
urbit, a white, thick, denſe, compact Cru of the 
Salt, but which did not aſcend into the Cavity of 
Head, but ſtopp'd and fix'd here. Take this off with 
Itarp Edge of a Knife, and put it into a Bottle as be- 
J hen — gently turn the Cucurbit upſide 5 
a clean Paper, and there will fall out a pretty deal of 
rit white lowers, which dropped off "+ moving the 
Fo the ends Ae the Ben G E Sende, 
L rmer. e m o ucurbit, 
will then appear a few black, ſaline Fœces, which 
e le, en ke one 

U . 

e by itſelf, it is called the true Flowers of Sal Au- 
, the Aquila alba Philoſopborum, and the Aquila 
dem in cœlum Fovis rapiens in ſublime. The other 

which was at the upper Part of the Cucurbit; goes b 
Tome of eh in a or Rettified Sal Ammoniac. If 
owers, or ſublim'd Salt, are diſſolved in Water, 
acite Cold, like the Sal itſelf, If you diſſolve them, 

ution ix Acids with it, there i 
EFT 
e. Nor does it cauſe any Efferveſcence with a fix'd 
» but immediately emits ſuch a Vapour, as is de- 
d above, If you repeat this Sublimation of Sa! Am- 
. {2 gradually riſes with inore and more Difficulty, 
.tdecomes almoſt fixed, tho it {till retains its for- 
es. | 


RE MAR K: 


ave a Salt of the Natute of Sea-ſfalt, but ſemi-vola- 
. i not ſo volatile as to riſe with the Heat of 
|. er, nor yet ſo fixed as Sea-ſalt. When it is 
Ned, it loſes that Cleafnefs which appeared, iti 
it de in the common Sal Ammoniac. By Subli- 
| it does not acquire an alcaline Quality, in which 
"s it differs from Salt of Urine; but it remains juſt 
il . of a more beautiful Colour. It has this 
it "operty, that whilſt it thus riſes dry in a tloſe 
\ ae. 3 up with it almoſt all foffile, vegetable; and 
them. fl and by this Sublimation, ſurpriſingly at- 
the Em ence it is called the Piſtillum Chemico- 
eee Attenuation can ſcarcely be accompliſhed 
4 er And if theſe are {blinied with Sal 
"tr conſiderable Number of times, they at laſt 
bi, J. with it, and thus often give Riſ: to the 
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fineſt Medicines, as Paracelſus found in Colcothar, rendered 
very pure by Water, and then rubbed with Sulphur, and 
ſublimed with this Salt. 


Sal Ammoniac with Quicſ- lime, yields a fiery Spirit. 


Take ſome very dry Flowers of Sal Ammeniac, put them 
into a clean hot glaſs Cucurbit, and pour upon them an 
£qual Quantity of Lime reduced to Powder, as expedi- 
tiouſly as poſſible, in a dry, hot, iron Mortar, taking 
care that the Flowers are well covered with the Lime. 
At the ſame time have by you a clean dry Alembic, pro- 
perly fitted for this Purpoſe, fo that the fine exhaling Cor- 
puſcles may be immediately confined ; for the very Mo- 
ment, that theſe two Bodies come to touch one another, 
though they were at Reſt, and inodorous before, there in- 
ſtantly ariſes a Vapour from them, than which perhaps 
there is not one more acrid, or violent in Nature. Fix- 
ing on the Alembic then, and luting it cloſe, diſtil this 
Mixture, with a gentle Sand Heat, into a Bottle, applied 
to the Beak of the Alembic, and you will by this means 
have a very ſmall Quantity of a Liquor the moſt volatile 
and acrid of any yet known, though not alcaline. If you 
then increaſe your Fire to a conſiderable Degree, the Sa! 
Ammoniac will not be ſublim'd ; but by means of the Lime, 
the whole Mixture will become fixed; and if it ſhould be 
afterwards put into a Crucible, and urg'd with the ſtrong- 
eſt Fire, it will not leave the Veſſel, and become volatile: 
But when it comes to be cold, if it happens to be broken 
in the Dark, whilft it continues dry, it will emit a Light 
like Phoſphorus. 


Diffolve ſome pure powder'd Sal Ammoniac in triple its 
Weight of Water; then take Quick-lime, triple the 
Weight of the Sal Ammoniac; put it into a large glaſs 
Cucurbit a little heated, and pour upon it the Brine of 
the Sal Ammoniac, and clap on your Alembic, and Jute it 
as expeditiouſly as poſſible with a thick Lute, made of Lin- 
ſeed- flower, and apply a very large Receiver to be luted 
with the fame. There will ſuddenly be excited a Heat, 
X.ftuation, and nioſt violent Ebullition, diffuſing an in- 
coercible Spirit, which would burſt the Veſſels, unleſs 
the Lute a little gave way; for the Impetus of it is fo 

cat, that it hifles and blows like a Wind through the 

| Lows: diſperſing a Smell all round; and at the ſame time 
a Liquor in great Plenty, and with ſurpriſing Speed, di- 

ſtils into the Receiver. When this ſpontaneous Heat of 

the Mixture is abated, let the Veſſels be luted cloſer, 

raiſe a little Fire under them, and gradually diſtil to a 
Dryneſs. Let the Spirit thus produced be ſtopped up very 

cloſe in a Bottle; ahd kept under its proper Title. In 

the Bottom there will remain a new and ſurpriſing kind of 

Body, which being dried with a ſtrong Fire, appears al- 

ka" of a glaſſy Nature, but gradually puffs up in the 

Air, tho? it does not diſſolve like Sal Ammoniac, but is 

reſolv'd ints ſandy Grains. Ree 
REMARK. 

Here is another Inſtance of an Agreement betwixt the proper 
Salt of the human Body, and Sal Ammoniac ; you ſee a Li- 
quor produced from dry inodorous Bodies, that affects the 
Organs of Smelling, more than any thing elſe ; you obſerve 
alſo the Generation of Spirits, which are vaſtly, and, as it 
were, Tpontaneouſly active, in the greateſt Degree of Cold; 

and here you have a Spirit not alcaline, but extremely actid, 
and next to Fire in Acrimony. It muſt be confeſs'd how- 
ever, that if this Spirit, as it exhales through the Air, meets 
with a volatile Spirit of Nitre, they will in Conjunction pro- 
duce white Fumes. This Proceſs alſo furniſhes us with a 
new Species of Phoſphorus ; and here you ſee a Fixation, 
in ſome meaſure, of Sal Anmoniac. 


Sal Ammoniac, diftilÞd with a 41 Alcali, yields alcaline Spirits, 
and a volatile alcaline Salt, | 
Take of the drieſt Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, ten Ounces ; 
place them ih a glaſs Retort, mix therewith of the pureſt 
dry Salt of Tartar, reduted to a fine Powder, three 
Ounces ; and ſhake them well to mix them perfectly: 
Immediately there will ariſe a very acrid, alcaline Vapour, 
for which Reaſon you muſt immediately apply a large clean 
Receiyer., Place the Retort in a Sand Furnace, and gra- 
dually raiſe the Fire to the greateſt Degree: There will 
be ſublimed à very pure, white, ſumple, volatile, alcaline 
Salt; which being impatient of Reſt, will fly off as ſoon 
as expoſed to the Air, and make its way out of Veſſels, 
through almoſt «wp thing they are ſtopped with, except 
Glaſs, With all Acids, it cauſes a moſt” violent'Effer- 
veſcence, and combines with them into a neutral Salt of 

a articular Kind, according to the Nature and Origin of 
the Acid. This Salt, on account of its prodigious Euga- 

5 A 4 | City, 
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City, can ſcarcely be manage d or reftrain'd ; nor is it eaſy 
to take it out of the Receiver in a ſolid Form. At the 


Bottom of the Retort will remain a fix d Salt, which can- 
not be ſublim'd with the greateſt Degree of Fire. 


Or, To ten Ounces of the Flowers, add three Ounces of 
Salt of Tartar; pour thereon nine Ounces of Water, 
ſhake them, and diſtil them immediately through various 
Degrees of Heat, into a Receiver, accurately luted on to 
the Retort. Immediately a fine moiſt Vapour will aſcend, 
which will be quickly congealed on the concave Surface 
of the Receiver, into a ſolid Salt, and will proceed in 
this manner every Moment. When the principal Part of 
the Salt is thus come over, it will begin to be diſſolved 
by a Liquor lefs volatile, and more watery, than the former 
Salt. Then remove the Receiver, and applying another, 
urge the remaining Salt in the Bottom with a — 
Fire, till it becomes quite dry. This done, take the Li- 
quor, and put it into the former Receiver, and ſhake it till 
the Salt is attenuated, and almoſt diſſolved; then put them 
into a clean glaſs Vial, which ſtop very cloſe with a glaſs 
Stopple. By this means you will have a Salt at the Bot- 
tom, and a Liquor at the Top, which is a true, moſt 
ſaturated, volatile, alcaline Spirit: But if there remains 
no ſolid alcaline Salt at Bottom, it is a Sign that the Spirit 
is not very much ſaturated, but watery, and in a great 
many Experiments will not anſwer. At the Bottom of 
the Retort will be left a fixed Salt. 


REMARK. 


The Sal Ammoniac, as ſoon as it comes in Contact with the 
fixed Alcali in this Operation, is, from the Diſpoſition of 
its own Nature, and the Aſſiſtance of the Fire, divided into 

two Parts, perfectly diſtin, though both ſaline ; one of 
which conſtitutes a very acrid, alcaline, igneous, volatile 
Salt, which is the pureſt that can be prepared by Art, and at 
the fame time the moſt fimple, and therefore: reckoned the 
Standard of volatile Alcalis ; under which the other Kinds 
may be reduced, and accordingly diſtinguiſhed. The true 
volatile alcaline Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, therefore, is a Water 
containing in it as much of the pureſt alcaline Salt as it is 
le of diſſolving, To this too, as their Head, may be 
. referr'd all other volatile alcaline Spirits. No other volatile 
alcaline Salts or Spirits are ſo pure and ſimple as theſe, being 
all tainted with an Oil, on which account they act ina very 
different manner. But, in this Property, Sal Ammoniac 
agrees with the Salt of Urine ; for that Salt and Spirit cauſe 
a ſudden and violent Efferveſcence with all Acids. If a 
Veſſel, containing this Salt or Spirit, is left open, and another 
ſet by it, full of ſtrong acid Spirit of Nitre, there is preſent- 
ly excited in the Air a pretty conſiderable Efferveſcence, 
ariſing from the Concurrence of the volatile Alcali, and Acid, 
exhaling from the Veſſels. If this Salt is applied to the Skin, 
and fo covered with a Pitch Plaiſter, that it cannot fly off, as 
ſoon as ever it comes to be heated, it cauſes an intolerable 
Pain, and produces the higheſt Inflammation, with a black 
Gangrene of the Part, fo that no Poiſon acts with more 
Violence. Do 'thoſe Phyſicians, therefore, act wiſely in 
recommending this Salt or Spirit to be attracted, by full and 
free Smelling, to the olfactory Nerves, the Membrana Pitui- 
taria of the Noſe, and the extremely tender Veſicles of the 
Lungs? A topical Inflammation and Corroſion ſeem, in 
ſuch Caſes, much to be feared. Both this Salt and Spirit 
become ſtill more acrid and fiery, if they are ſublimed again 
from a freſh, pure, dry Alcali. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. 


The dry Salt of this Proceſs, is what we uſually call 
Sal Ammoniacum Volatile : Volatile Sal Ammoniac. 


Some, inſtead of Salt of Tartar, put Lime; and others 
Chalk, or common Whiting. It is uſed for Pocket Smell- 
ing Bottles; but. Boerhaaue, as we ſee, with the greateſt 
Appearance of Reafon, condemns the Cuſtom of ſmelling to 
theſe Salts, as highly pernicious. Some put Aromatics into 
the Retort, which gives it a more agreeable Smell. It is pre- 
ſcribed in malignant Fevers as a Sudorific, in the Form of a 
Bole, with other convenient Ingredients ; for it is not fit for 
Powders, its V alatility ſoon waſting it: In Pills it will ferment, 
and it does ſo in Boles ; but, there it does not deſtroy the Form 
and Conveniency of taking. The Doſe is from five Grains to 
ten. | 

Ten or twelve Grains of this Salt will ſaturate half an Ounce 
of diſtill'd. Vinegar ; which, with ſome ſimple and compound 
Water, and a little Syrup, make a Draught not diſagreeable, 
and very uſeful in Fevers.. | {51 | | 

\ The firſt Proceſs, directed by the College to be made with 
Sal Ammoniac, is the , | 
. #lores Salis Ammoniaci : Flowers of Sal Ammoniac. 

Equal Quantities of Sal Ammoniac, and common Salt, are 
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dectepitated together, and then ſublimed into F 
are very volatile. | ">. 4 "Fen, þ 
The Doſe is from fix to ſixteen Grains. 
The Flores Salis Ammoniaci Martiales, (chal a | 
of Sal Ammoniac) are to be made thus : tity 


Take of Sal Ammoniac, one Pound; of the Fil 
ten Ounces : Let them be rubbed together "80 
in a Retort with a large Neck, in a reyer}, and 
raiſed by degrees. When the Veſſel is cold, * | 


ſublimed Flowers, and keep them j | 
The Doſe is from ſix to ſixteen Grains. Bottle u 


Theſe, thrown into French Brandy, or comm 
rit, make the Tinqturu Martis Monfebei OY * 
the College; and the Ens Jeneris is much the nel 
being uſually Colcothar and Sal Ammoniac, {ubling 
man. - : 

The Spiritus Salis Ammoniaci, “ Spirit of $a] And 
is thus made: 3 


Take of Salt of Tartar, and Sal Ammoniac, wy 
Pounds: Powder theſe ſeparately, and wha 
mixed, put them into a large Cucurhit, pouring uy 
fix or eight Pints of Water: Then diſtil in 28 
and the pure Spirit will come over, with a vent} 
this Spirit be rectified in an higher Cucurbit 2 1 
volatile Salt will ſublime into the Receiver, If 
from ten to ſixty Drops. 


This is alſo directed various ways, but none eaſe 
ter than this : It is alſo made the Baſis of many other m 
Spirits, deſcribed at large by ſome Writers, tho” none! 
thought worth Inſertion here, becauſe quite out of Up 

Some, to add a greater Quickneſs of Scent, uſel 
Salt of Tartar, which in external Applications, part 
the Noſe in Swoonings, may be preferable to the ot 
in internal Uſes cannot be fo good. The latter mayk 
from the former, by its leaving upon the Veſſel, in wii 
kept, a white Coat. Some (it is ſaid) make it li 
Cheapneſs ſake, with Brine, Urine, and Lime; al 
thereto a ſmall Portion of a fœtid Oil, which comes an 
making the Spiritus Cornu Cervi per ſe, they fell it for 
Spirit of Hartſhorn. | 

The Aqua Regia, with which ſo many Experin 
made, icularly in diffolving Gold, is from Sal 
and erer; tho' it is moſt expeditiouſly a 
digeſting, in a Sand-heat, Sal Ammoniac in Spirit of 
the double Aqua-fortis, till it be diſſolved; but it ha 
SY in Medicine, as not to require any farthe 

re. 

But the moſt celebrated Medicine now in the d 
this Foundation, is the 
Spiritus Salis Volatilis Oleoſus : The oily Spirit of ola 

generally called Sal Volatile: 


Which is thus prepared : 


Take of Cinnamon two Ounces ; of Mace half a 
of Cloves one Dram; of Citron- peel one Ous 
half; of Sal Ammoniac, and Salt of Tartar, f 
Ounces ; of Spirit of Wine twelve Ounce: 
diſtil in a Sand-heat. The Doſe is from ten tu 
Drops, or more. | | 


This is now become one of the moſt common 
the Kind; its Invention is not older than Hh 
to whom it is aſcribed. But though Sal Ammon 
vial Salt, are the principal Ingredients, yet the "i 
much varied at Pleaſure, that very few make it 4 
ever, now a Standard is given by proper Auto | 
be kept to; that a Phyſician may know what to 7% 
he 1 = . a5! 

ut one great Rule, in a Compoſition of Ci 
ſeems not to be duly attended to; and that is, 1 15 
matics, which ſhould be not only fragrant, but ve 
tile in their natural Production; ſo that ſuch 4 | 
rum Syriacum, Marjoram, Thyme, and _ 0 


on will be urinous, and ver diſagreeabl) Fe 
aſte. In making this Medicine with a lov br) 
a great deal of Salt will harden to the To uch 
which may be ſcraped off, and preſerved 1 \ Puff 
or any internal Uſes, where Medicines of f f 
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. both much leſs cauſtic, and more cardiac, than Humours contained in them? Or, what better Way can there 
; it 1 F Hartſhorn, which is commonly directed. be to diſcover the Nature of the Humours, than by a diligent 
tile wm 84 Ammoniac is now but little uſed internal- Examination into the Figures, the Veſſels, and Connexion of 
ppirit o Gratefulneſs of the Sal Volatile Oleoſum gains the Membranes ? RJ oe T | I'S 
ſe the and this is commonly ordered with Spirit of The Membranes are very different in various Animals, in 

| — Caſtor, to be doſed out by Drops into ordinary Number, Figure, and Situation. In ſome there are three, in 
, — 1 this is ſent in Draughts or Juleps to a Pa- others four, and in an Egg we can reckon ſix; for after we 
8 neceſſary Caution is to be obſerved, which is, not have opened the outer Membrane, which adheres to the Shell 
very Company with any red Syrups or Tinctures; at the blunt End of the Egg, we find another of the ſame 
* res them into a very unſightly green Colour. Colour and Conſiſtence, which ſubtends the Cavity, and very 
"hin S are ſometimes externally directed in Embroca- ftreightly embraces the Egg: I doubted a long time whether this 
| A alſo well enough in — Subſtances, pro- latter Membrane was a new one, or a Duplicature of the firſt; 

nuch Warmth is not given them before they are uſed, but, at laſt, I found it was a new one, and might be ſeparated 

will exhale them ; and this way they give a more throughout the whole Compaſs of the Egg. This then being 
ng Quality to Compoſitions, and agree well with warm cautiouſly removed, there immediately appears the Membrane 
75 and ſuch things as are commonly preſcribed in of the thinner Albumen, conſpicuous for its Veins and Arteries, 
ind ſuch-like Affections. London Diſpenſatory. Duin- if inſpected ſome Days after Incubation. , This Liquor being 
let out, we meet with the Membrane of the Colliquamentum, 


— Salis Ammoniaci ſuccinatus, 4 Spirit of Sal Am- or Amnios of the Chick, in which the Chick ſwims. After 
? with Amber, is made ſeveral Ways. this.come the thicker Albumen, and the V itellus, inveſted with 
i digeſt a Pound of Spirit of Sal Ammoniac with an their peculiar Membranes ; cheſe are under the Chick, in the 
'f Amber ; or, Bottom of the Egg. 


Wet bs | In cotyledoniterous Animals, which may more properly be 
Gal Ammoniac, and Amber, each five Ounces ; Salt called glanduliferous, there are three Membranes ; and ſo there 
Tartar, fix Ounces ; Spirit of Wine, and Spring- are in Sows and Mares: The ſame Number are in placentife- 
er, each eight Ounces. rous Females, and, among the reſt, in Woman. All theſe 
07 WS > 8 have only two Humours, which gave Occaſion to the great 
:. reckoned to be cephalic, and exceedingly well ſuited Harvey to miſtake, in aſſerting, that the Allantois was no- 
vous Indiſpoſitions; but it is ſomething unpleaſant. Its where to be found. For my own Part, after I have taken off 
from ten Drops to forty. | the Chorion, which immediately contains no Humour, but 
ONIS CORNU, 3 Horn. A Foſſile of an ſerves for the Diſtribution of the Veſſels, and for ſupporting 
ur, found in the Shape of a Ram's Horn. Rulundus and ſtrengthening the other Membranes, I immediately find 
tes fifteen Sorts of it. what may very truly be called an Allantois ; and I have often 
ONITRUM, dures, from 4&pp@-, Sand, and taken it from the Fœtus of Cows, Deer, Swine, and Sheep 
itre, that is, in Pliny's Senſe; the lixivious Salt of a and blowing it up like a Gut, have hung it up in my Chamber, 
egetable. Pliny. . to be ſeen and handled at Pleaſure. It was therefore owing to 


the * s a Maſs compounded of Sand, and a fixed alcaline the Imperfection of human Nature, that ſo great a Man ſhould 
7 meyk making Glaſs. The Moderns call it Fit. labour to baniſh out of all Belief, and the Nature of Things, a 
1 au ONIUS, a Surgeon ſurnamed. Lithotomus, from his Membrane that was viewed, deſcribed, and delineated by fo 
1 bk Fa way to cut the Stone when it was too big to be many Anatomiſts. As for Ever hard, beſides his being preju- 


oy without Danger of a Rupture of the Neck of the diced by the Authority of Harvey, he had the Misfortune to be 
F His Method was to grapple the Stone; with a Hook, concerned with none but thoſe little Animals called Coneys 
as to hold it faſt, that it might not roll back; then in which, tho* there are four Membranes, as will by- by 
a Steel Inſtrument, of a moderate Thickneſs, ſlender, appear, yet they do not readily offer themſelves to Sight, except 
t in its Fore-part ; and bringing the Stone to bear in a to thoſe who, from beholding the like in larger Creatures, 
, Cleft it with a Stroke of his Inſtrument, being know where to look for them. _ 
tious of wounding the Bladder; either by the Inſtru- In Dogs, Cats, Coneys, and perhaps other placentiferous 
ſplintered Stone. Celſus, Lib. 7. Cap. 25. Creatures, there are four Membranes, and three Humouts ; 
ONII COLLYRIUM, otherwiſe called Col LY - for I have always hitherto obſerved, that the Number of Mem- 
IyciptuM. - branes exceeds that of Humours. 


OL 1 4+ +, - - _ In our Account of theſe Matters, we ſhall begin with Sheep | 
of Cadmia, waſhed, ſixteen Drams ; Ceruſs, waſhed; and Oxen, and other glanduliferous Creatures, as well becauſe i 
Ike Quantity; Caſtor, fix Drams; Indian Nard, four the Art itſelf took its Origin from them, as appears by the 
us; Stibium, waſhed, forty Drams ; burnt Copper, Writingsof the Antients ; and thence the Names were transferr'd 
ted, fifteen Drams ; Roſes, twenty Drams ; Squama to other Animals, by too ſtrained a Catachreſis, as becauſe they | 
burnt, five Drams ; Aloes, fix Drams ; Caſſia, four are moſt eaſily procured; and eſpecially near Shambles, always | 
ns; Myrrh, fix Drams ; Indian Thorn, three Drams ; ready for Inſpection-. | | 
Lapis Schiſtus, four Drams and a half; Saffron, fix In theſe Animals then, we firſt meet with the Chorion, 
ins; Lead, burnt and waſhed, eight Drams and a which, when you have ſeparated the red fleſhy Caruncles. from 
; Opium, three Drams ; Acacia, forty Drams; Gum the uterine Glandules, appears all over variegated with theſe 
mic, forty Drams. Make them up with Water: It is Caruncles as with ſb many Roſes. Beſides, a great Part of the 
of the moſt celebrated Remiedies. umbilical Veſſels fpread themſelves over it, and are continued to 

2 | f 8 the before- mentioned Caruncles. Theſe Veſſels alſo ſcatter 
wpet to be uſed in the Beginning of a Cataract, or In- Plenty of Capillaries throughout the Chorion, which probably 
Jn, and for all kinds of Exulcerations and Purulen- imbibe the Humour, at leaſt ſecundarily, and for the proper 


—_— 


mon Ma 3 for a 1 and Chemeſis (ſee the Words); Uſe of the Chorion; that is, to maintain its Softneſs and Hu- 
Yin — of the Bulb of the Eye; for an inveterate midity, without which it would adhere to the Uterus. For 
\oniac; l * growing of the Tunica uvea over the Sight) tho' in Cows and Ewes, thoſe little Placentas are copiouſſy 
e Aron ol a (fee the Word z it deterges, incarnates, and diſtributed all over the Membrane, yet, in Does, there are com- 
e it | — (a ColleQtion Pus in the Black of the Eye, monly but ten; that is, five in each Wing, which are ſituated 
jority, lach Þ a Man's Nail). It is an excellent Promoter of in the lower and narrower Part of it; tho” there are conſi- 
to taal erſons as, through Pain of the Head or Eyes, or derable Branches of Veins and Arteries, which proceed as far 
* * ach. want that Benefit, ſupplying the Place of a as the oppoſite Region of Conception; where, by their Stru- 
of this! Wat ine. It may be uſed with an Egg, or with Qure, Situation, and Magnitude; they ſeem to imbibe a Hu- 
in Chas * ry and made thinner or thicker, as the Patient mour. And, in Sows, the Chorion does the Office of the Pla- 
but ligh \ elicate of Senſation. Aetius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4, centulæ before-mentioned, during the whole time of Geſta- 
thing z A Al. | | tion ; for there appears no other way of eonveying nutritious 
„ like, which CALIZAT A, in the Phraſe of Paracelſus, is Juice to the Fœtus. In Mares alſo, during the firſt Month, 
thoſe On ited np through Lime-ſtofie, and is conſequently this Membrane is fingle, and ſerves for the aforeſaid Uſes ; but 
enienth ! 0.2 ſome of its Particles. Paracelſus de Tartaro in Proceſs of Time, it conſiderably thickens, and forms fleſhy 
ſicine BR dur calls ; | Caruncles of the Size of a ſmall Pea ; but theſe, at laſt, run 
tneſs Un 108 it Anis ALCALISATUS. together, and are conjoined in ſuch a manner, that the whole 
of te It wil — internal Membrane which ſurrounds the Chorion ſeems to bave degenerated into a very broad Placenta, 
n; mt | withour impoſſible to form a competent Idea of the interwoven with Millions of Veſſels, which ſend forth innume- 
antit!, embranes. owing at the ſame time the Nature of the rable Capillaries to the internal Membrane of the Uterus, which 
pu s = wes their contained Fluids. For, as Nzed- however remains ſingle. In a Woman alſo this Membrane is, | 
l difficult Subjects are ſo cloſely connected, that it at firſt, without a Placenta, which yet ſoon grows, and con- 
ol if ecount 2 treat of them ſeparately: For who could nects the Conception to the Womb: When the Placenta is 
Swen | * Membranes, or diſcourſe of their Uſes, grown, the Chorion itſelf is beſt diſcovered by lightly wound- 
ch Pf Accuracy, if he were not to deſcribe the ing it with the Hand near the Placenta, and then pulling it off 


with 
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Viech the Fingers; it will appear thick, ſoft, and interſperſed 


wirt ſmall Veins ; but all che larger Veſſels end in the Placentas, 
The Cafe is the ſame in Coneys ; in and Cats the Foetus 
is divided in the Middle, as it were with a Girdle, in ſuch a 
manner that we muſt look for the Chorion on both Sides of it, 
as tho? it were double. . - | 9 4 of 

The Uſe of the Chorion is eaſily underſtood, from what has 

been ſaid: It ſuſtains the umbilical Veſſels, and the Caruncles 
aforeſaid, in glanduliferous Animals ; and. both in theſe, as well 
2s others who ate without Glandules, imbibes a nutritious Juice, 
in theſe immediately, in the other ſetundarily. But in the pla- 
centiferous, alinoſt all the greater Veſſels direct their Courſe to 
the Placenta, and only ſome minute Veſſels diſperſe themſelves 
in this Membrane; fo that the alimentary Liquor it may poſſi- 
bly receive, ſeems only ſufficient for its own Moiſtening and 
Nouriſhinent, However, the Chorion, both in theſe and 
other Torts of Animals, includes within its Compaſs all the 
other Membranes, as well as the Humours, and the Fœtus 
itſelf, and defends them; but contains no Liquor of its own 
within its Cavity. Ko CGE, 
In tripping off this Membrane, you are to be very cautious, 
that you do not wound the ſubjacent Membranes. Ihe ſafeſt 
kw is to take hold of one- of the Caruncles with your Hand, 
and, lifting it up, cut a ſmall Hole in the adjacent Chorion, 
large enough to receive two Fingers; then, laying aſide your 
Knife, tear it gently by degrees with your Fingers ; carefully 
obſerving, all the while, whether any thing of a Duplicature, or 
a very fine whitiſh Membrane, offers itſelf, tho* in an obſcure 
manger, to your Sight ; for if there does, it is the Allantois, 
which it highly concerns you to preſerve entire: But when you 
have proceeded a little farther, it will appear turgid with its 
own Humour, and render the Operation more eaſy ; but if 
any Liquor ſhould happen to run out, you may be ſure, that 
there is a Rupture, either of this Membrane, or the Amnios. 
The Chorion being thus ſkilfully taken off, the Allantois is, at 
the ſame time, in a manner, ſeparated from the Amnios, which 
may eaſily be perfeted whenever you pleaſe, if you have 
divided them as far as the Cord ; - but there it is to be left alone 
with its Urine, till the Amnios and Fcetus being opened, you 
may have Acceſs to-the Bladder. 

The Amnios is interſperſed with Veſſels, almoſt in the ſame 
manner as the Chorion, and receives all the umbilical Branches, 
which do not paſs into the Chorion. This being opened, ſhews 
you the Liquor in which the Fœtus ſwims ; which our famous 
Harvey proved to be abſolutely nutritious, both from its Taſte 
and Confiftence, and from its being the ſame as is found in the 
Ventricle of an Embryo. This Membrane is often over-run 


with pinguious Concretions, which ſeem to be gathered from 


the Liquor within it; and, in a Cow, the Cord of the Embryo 
near its Root ſwells with a fort of glandulous Aſperities. This 
is meant of Females with Cotyledons ; as for the placentiferous, 
there is another Method of Diſſection, of which by-and-by. . 

We are now come to the Fœtus; and upon opening the Ab- 
domen, we may take a View of the Umbilical Veſſels. Here 
we ſhall only take Occaſion to obſerve, that the Bladder, being 
wounded, diſcharges the ſame Liquor, in every reſpect, as is 
contained in the Allantois ; and you may, at pleaſure, force this 
Liquor, by Preſſure, from the Allantois into the Bladder ; or 
by fitting a Pipe to the Bladder, blow into the Allantois ; nay, 
even before the Fetus is opened, if you raiſe the Membrane a 
little, and ſqueeze it in your Hand, it will emit the Humour 
through the Bladder and the Penis ; which is enough to prove 
the Communication between them. . 

The Allantois deſerves a particular Notice, as well becauſe 
its Exiſtence has been hitherto controverted, as for its remark- 
able Variety in different Animals. For in the glanduliferous 
Kinds, as Ewes, Cows, Does, it grows to the End of the Cord, 
and ſeems to be a ſort of an Elongation and Dilatation of the 
Urachus, of the Figure of a Gut, and reaching, on both Sides, 
to the Extremities of the Uterus within the Chorion, and fill- 
ing the Cornua. In Sows, which are multiparous, and have 


an Egg appointed for each Fœtus, this Membrane reaches to 
the Extremities of that Egg, and, on both Sides, is ſhaped like 


a Gut ; whence it took its Name Allantois, or Allantoides. 

In Mares the Caſe is ſomewhat different ; for this Membrane, 
in them, is every-where connected with the Chorion, and con- 
tains, within itſelf, the whole Fœtus with the Amnios : It 
ſhews plain Marks of an Urachus, which ſeems rather to pro- 
ceed from the Amnios, and to be a ſort of Duplicature of it, 
folded outward, as far as the Bladder ; to which it will eaſily 
tranſmit a Breath, or the Point of a-Bodkin. You muſt look 
for its Perforation in the Cord, which twiſting itſelf to a remark- 
able Degree, is, Part of it, diſperſed over the Amnios ; the reſt, 
united, paſſes through this Cavity, and is, at laſt, inſerted in 
the Chorion, and there divided into innumerable little Branches, 
by which the Chorion is ſo increaſed in Thickneſs, that it ſeems 
to deſerve the Name of a Placenta. In this Animal alſo, as well 


as in glanduliferous Kinds, the frequent Concretions which 


ſwim in the Liquor of this Membrane, are worth Obſervation, 


which ſeem, at firſt Sight, to be Fat, or little Bits of Fleſh ; 


| that of a Dog, and conſider well with himſelf, whe 


Membrane to have neither Vein nor Artery; be 
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butz pulled abroad with the Fingers, are dilated au. 
membranaceous Subſtance, and ſeem to be Co * | 
of ſoft and glutinous Urine. 'V! ogy 
We proceed now to placentiferous Animals ; 
urinary Membrane is of quite another Figure 1% 
then, the urinary Membrane varies according og 
In a Woman it ſurrounds the whole — * 
ſame manner as in a Mare, growing every-whe 
rion : In Dogs and Cats it is the ſame ; hut | 
near the Divarication of the Cord, conſtitutes ; Cn 
it and the Girdle, which is deſigned for the four 1 
Indeed, I judge a Mare to be a middle fort of An 
placentiferous and glanduliferous Animals; ſhe ; iy 
former, in that the Urine quite ſurrounds the — | 
there be no Placenta in the Regihing, yet, in Prog | 
there grows one to ſuch Dimenſions as to embrac 
Feetus : And, indeed, that thick Chorion anf d. 
Name of Placenta, barely on account of the Ven 
diſperſed over its Subſtance in as plentiful a mu,” 
human Placenta. To this I add, that there is * 
anſwers to it on the Part of the Dam, as is uſual in 
liferous Kinds. However, this it has in common yig 
ruminating Creatures, namely, to be connected to 8 
by carneous Ligaments; and that this Thicknek i 
derable before the ſixth Month. But this, by thisy 
Allantois in Coneys is of another Figure, that is wh | 
dal, and has a Placenta for a Baſe ; whence it rw 
by degrees, till it comes to the firſt Parting of the li 
eſſels, where it ends in the Urachus ; for the lareer Ma 
in which the Amnios ſwims, does not ſeem to he ten 
as we ſhall ſee by- and: by. 
It may be inquired, concerning this Membrane d 
— erous Animals, whether it be really urinary, 
erforation of the Urachus is leſs manifeſt in them, tha 
3 Kinds. And as to the human Cong 
reely own, that I could never diſcover the leaſt Sond 
Canal in the Cord, 17. tranſverſe or oblique Sect, 
turing it a thouſand Ways. But the very ſame thi 
in a Dog, where, tho” I could by no means find cut! 
I was convinced, that there was a Paſſage, by freque 
mitting Wind through the ſame. I confeſs, that [ al 
obtain a human Fœtus incloſed in the Uterus, tho 
ſected the Secundines very frequently, and not a few 
where I don't, in the leaft, doubt but blowing woul! 
ceeded as well as in the others. For I look upon, al 
ſtration, that Argument of Spigelius, which aſſerts, ti 
muſt needs be furniſhed with an Urachus and Allan 
Reaſon, namely, that he is under an equal Neceflityn 
Animals, of having a Repoſitory for his Urine ; ths 
otherwiſe than true, as to all Animals provided withal 
But Courveus has invented a pretty ſubtle Diſtni 
imagines, that the Allantois belongs only to ſuch 4 
have a large Inteſtinum Cæcum, becauſe of the Comp 
their Bladder, which be ſuppoſes inſufficient to conti 
por, the Space being taken up by the Largeneſs of wt 
nte/tinum ; but in other Animals, where that [ntelux 
ſmall, there is no need of any ſuch Membrane. 
Now, I would adviſe Couruæus to look upon ths 
once more, and to meaſure the Quantity of Liquor 
in it, where he may ſee whether the Inteſtinun Cam 
in Subjects where it is largeſt, be of Capacity ſuffice 
tain ſuch a Collection of Wm - *Tis certain, thati 
tois of a Cow, at the End of Geſtation, contains lone 
of Urine: .. Let him view the Bladder, either the | 


more diſtended in theſe than in other Animals: Hi 
convince him of the contrary. Therefore if ther b 
lection of, Urine during the Time of Geſtation, it B 
that there ſhould be another Reſervoir for it; au 
Bitch, not only the Cœcum is very ſmall, but te 
wanting, that the Bladder may have ſtill farther 1008 
and does not require an auxiliary Membrane to dich 
its Office : But ſince we meet with an urinary Mem 
only in theſe, but in other Animals, which have a H 
_ a Colon, we have no Reaſon to believe, that 
ſence or Abſence has any Influence. towards cauſing Wh 
tion in the Structure, either of the Bladder or Alan 
Arguments may be drawn from the Liquor itſelf, vun 
reſerved for another Plaſaee. 
To conclude this Head, I ſhall add, that it s peu 


its Subſtance : This I lay down as its Character ol 
Veſlels diſperſe themſelves either into the a it 

rion, having nothing to do with this Membrans, © 

inſerted into the Placenta, or Glandules: And pw” 
ſome Thouſands of Veſſels, both great and {m3 d 
ing towards the Chorion, and imprint their bs * 
ſingle Branch can we diſcern to be directed wü 
there to end; but whatever it contains, 


Bladder. And tho' in the Fetus of a Cow, 


nor do they 2 1 

but vaniſh in a very ſhort Space. 
ith of . this Liquor belongs to the Cho- 
dred times the Quantity of the Liquor 


the quite contrary, and know 
nnn 
» 


reaſes every Hoy, 


n; at which time th 


ſumed. 
by 1 N bane is evident from the Premiſes, 


it i ſervoir for the Urine; nor can it be of 
is 2 Embryo. But if any one be ſolicitous 
Nutriment of the Allantois, becauſe I juſt now ſaid, 
* deſtitute of Veins and Arteries, he muſt underſtand, 
i an Accident common to it, with many other Parts ; 
me may be ſaid of the outer Membrane of the Uterus, 
zof the like Membranes of the Inteſtines, the Sto- 
nd Es s; as alſo of the Pleura, and the proper 
nts of the Muſcles ; which, tho* they have no con- 
Veins, muſt be ſuppoſed to be furniſhed with Canals, 
from the very Oritices of the Veins, ſince, when they 
ned in Diſeaſes, the Blood- veſſels manifeſtly ſhew 
s; as, for Example, in a Pleuriſy and Oph y ; 
Veſſels furniſh Nutriment enoug h for that peculiar 
ng not appointed for any public Office, diſtinct from 


 fniſhed the Deſcription of the Allantois, it will be 
take ſome Notice of another Membrane, which 
it in Figure, but is appointed for a very different Uſe. 
with it in Dogs and Cats, ſituated under the Girdle, 
Divarication of the Umbilical Cord, where the Veſſels 
ſeparate, and to take their Courſe towards the Pla- 
tches itſelf out in Length in a ſort of Cavity, 
other Membranes meeting there for that very Pur- 
is tied, or in a manner buttoned, to them at its Ex- 
by a very white cartilaginous Ligament. As to its 
s, it no-where cloſely adheres to the Sides of its Cavi- 
angs almoſt looſe. In the Beginning of Geſtation it is 
| full of Humour, containing more than all the reſt of 
nes taken together. It is very plentifully furniſhed 
s and Arteries 3 but, in Proceſs of Lime, it decreaſes 
, till, being exhauſted of all its Moiſture, it becomes 
like the lite Membrane in the Brain, called the Cho- 
to. paſs upon the Unwary for the ſame; when taken 
Humour here reſerved has nothing of Urine, but is 
very noble, which is ſpent upon the Foetus in the 
s, by means of peculiar Veſſels : And this is obſerva- 
Dog-kind, and many others, to whom Nature has 
embrane for Services of the like Kind, tho' it be not 
the ſame Figure. For, | 
ney this Membrane is large, and ſurrounds the whole 
moſt in the ſame manner as the urinary Membrane in 
pad, at laſt, forms a Cavity under the Placenta, which 
nted for the Urine. Tis almoſt in the Form of a 
„ and, being inflated, reſembles the human Kidney, 
pe and Size : It is variegated with Veſſels, which, if 
tnced, will be found not to meet in a Collection at 
a, but to deſcend to the Cord; and from thence, 
the Abdomen, to proceed to the Meſentery. 
15a Queſtion, of no leſs Difficulty than the former, 
ö the Ingreſs of the Humour into this Membrane, 
edding with another like Difficulty, uſually ſtarted 
mnios, we ſhall treat of them both together. 
ount of the Amnios has been almoſt anticipated in 
ſe on the Allantois, and needs no other Deſcription 
b, that it belongs to all, as. well oviparous as vivi- 
mals, and is always ſupplied with Veſſels from the 
ö the Liquor it contains is nutritious, and ſucked by 
0, M w ſaid : 4 8 
„ Was Taid before. It remains only to inquire by 
| it 2 ww 'd thither, as into a Reſervoir, in order 
ture Neceſſities of the Fœtus; a Controverſy 


perplexed, and which Harvey, as Couruæus writes, 


Ne; ther becauſe he ſaw too much Difficulty in 
7 all. Courveus himſelf, and Everhard, account 
ation through the Pores of the Membranes, and 
| * Tranſudation of the Humour, firſt into the 
2 thence into the Amnios. But theſe learned 
| bers conlidered, that there is not the leaſt Humour 
_ cen the Chorion and Amnios 3 but whatever 
wh theſe Parts, is all contained inthe Allantois; 
» mg be any Filtration from thence, through the 
l Amnios, it is but reaſonable, that there ſhould 
7. well oo nga the Chorion, This 
1 u harton de Gland. 
＋ another, that That amount to a plain De. 
— ows: In a Fœtus of the Horſe-kind, the 
5 every-where firmly connected to the Cho- 


degrees. But I cannot forbear 


rion, and even contains in itſelf the whole Fœtus, with. the 
Amnios, ſo that the Amnios ſwims in the Urine. I prove it 
to be Urine by the Smell, Colour, "Taſte, and its Communica- 
tion with the Bladder by the Urachus. The Caſe is the ſame 
with reſpe& to Dogs and Cats. Now I would aſk of Courvers 
and ZEverhard, whether the nutritious Liquor muſt paſs through 
the Urine, and ſo be mixed with it, If they will not grant this, 
there is ſcarce any other way but by the Umbilical Cord ; for 
wy ine” Inſtance alledged, all other ways of Filtration are ex- 
uded, | p f . 4 a 
But as to the Umbilical Cord, it is doubted, whether this 
Humour be convey ' d through its Veins into the Blood of the 
Embryo, and afterwards depoſited by the Arteries in the Am- 
nios; or, whether it deſcends by Jelly-like Subſtance of 
the Cord, and diſtils tbrough the minute Papillæ, or Aſperities, 
into the Amnios. I harton is for the latter way, which, indeed, 
ſeems ve probable to one who conſiders the Fœtuſſes of the 
Cow-kind, in which there is a copious and thick Jelly, and 
whoſe Cord is turgid, with a kind of glandulous Aſperities, in 
that Part which ſwims in the Liquor of the Amnios ; fo that 
one might readily conjecture, that this Colliquamentum was 
ſqueez'd from theſe Glands. But when I conſult comparative 
Anatomy, and examine the Structure of this Cord in other 
Animals, I am perſuaded the thing is quite otherwiſe. For in 
the placentiferous Kinds, there is no ſuckhſPlenty of Jelly grow- 
ing to the Cord, which, in Man, is thin, and runs out in 
Length; and muſt. be judged very unfit for any ſuch Uſe, by 
every one that ſees it. In oviparous Kinds there is no Cord at 
all, but Veſſels which ſpread over different Parts of the Feetus, 
and enter it, ſome near the Anus, others near the Liver, and 
the uſual Place of the Umbilicus : Nor do. they ever gather into 
a Cord; but when the Time approaches for Excl of the 
Chick, the Left Artery, and Hepatic Vein, periſhing, the reſt 
of the Arteries, with the Meſenteric Vein, and the Inteſtinal 
DuR, are taken into the Abdomen, to ſupply the Vitellus : 
Now that the Colliquamentum of the Chick, with its Mem- 
brane, anſwers to the Amnios of viviparous Animals, is not at 
all doubted ; ſo that we may reaſonably conclude, that they have 
but one and the ſame way of receiving the Humour, 
It wills therefore, be proper for us to inquire, in what man- 
ner the Liquor gnters the Cicatricula in an Egg, and extends 
the fine little Membrane by degrees, till, at length, it becomes 
capable not only of a good large Fœtus, but alſo of a conſis 
derable Quantity of Liquor. 
. Whoever views this Cicatricula in the Egg, before Incuba- 
tion, will perceive it very minute, and ſuſpended in the Mem- 
brane of the Vitellus ; yet this ſo ſmall a Tenement entertains 
an Embryo, and becomes every Day more ſpacious, till an 
entire Animal ariſes thence, and ſhews itſelf, After two Days 
Incubation, as Harvey obſerved it, there will a in it large 
conſpicuous Circles, as big as the Nail of the fourth Finger : 
Within theſe Circles, as the ſame Author aſſures us, is con- 
tained a Liquor, extremely clear and refulgent, purer than any 
cryſtalline Humour, and ing to be included within its 
own very fine Membrane, like a Part of the Albumen melted 
and clarified, He calls it, by a very ſignificant Name, Colli- 
ſuamentum. It increaſes continually ; and on the fourth Da 
preſents you with the Phznomenon of a purpliſh. Border, wit 
a ſmall Line of a Blood-colour, which is continued to the 
Punctum ſaliens, ſituated in the Centre. The latter Augmen- 
tations are the moſt conſpicuous ; but the manner how it 
increaſes, is a profound Secret. - = 
Whoever believes it done by Tranſudation, would do well to 
conſider, beſides tht Arguments which are brought againſt this 
Opinion, from vivi Animals, and which prove, that there 
is an Analogy between the Motions of their reſpective Liquors ; 
I ſay, beſides theſe nts, he would do well to conſider, 
how carefully kind and indulgent Nature has provided for the 
Secretion of theſe Humours ; and how circumſpectly and wari- 
ly ſhe has, every-where, wrapt them up in fit and proper Coats : 
that if, at any time, a Tranſudation was to happen, it muſt 
be made, not thro' a ſingle Coat, but the Humour muſt break 
out from its Incloſures, and make its way into the Interſtices 
of two Membranes ; and then, at laſt, enter the Pores of 
another Covering. But who ever ſaw any Liquor between theſe 
Interſtices ? Or, to what Purpoſe did Nature uſe ſo much Care 
and Caution in ting theſe Humours? Would it not, at 
leaſt, have been ſufficient, that they ſhould have been ſeparated 
by _ Coats, thro which they might have eaſily afterwards 
paſs'd? Beſides, I would have the Abettors of this Opinion to 
conſidet, that when Nature allows an Ingreſs into a Mem- 
brane, thro' Pores of this Kind, ſhe does not permit the Egreſs 
thro” the ſame Pores ; ſo that the Humour which entered one 
way, muſt go otit by another, and paſs forward to another 
Membrane, which would render the thing void and ineffeQtual : 
The Ducts, all this while, which lead from Membrane to Mem- 
brane, are not as conſpicuous ; nor are there ſufficient 
Reaſons ſuggeſted for ſuſpecting them; tis therefore incumbent 
upon us to caſt about, and look out for ſome more rational and 
ſatisfactory Hypotheſis. | 
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for the Uſe of the Chick, that is to ſay, a Vitellus, 
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What my own Sentiments are, I ſhall now inform the 


Reader: That minute Animalcule, which I imagine is generated 
in the firſt Conformation- of the Egg, and lodged in the Cica- 
tricula, contains a ſpirituous Liquor in its Veſſels. This Li- 


or is preciſely the ſame with that which Gliſſoni ſo often 


iſtinguiſhes by the Name of Spiritus Vitalis, or the vital Spirit. 
This Liquor, upon the Approach of Heat, takes up more Space 
than it did before, and ſo paſſes off through the Extremities of 
the Veſſel; and whatever Part either of the White or the Volk 
it falls upon, it colliquates and melts it. By this means the 
Part on which it falls, is render'd ſo fluid, that it is eaſily in- 
corporated with the above-mentioned Spitit, and together with 
it received into the Mouths of the Veins, which are not as yet 
red, and ſo paſſes to the Fœtus in greater Abundance than is 
requiſite, either to nouriſh its Body, or to ſaturate the Blood, 
by which I mean the fore-mentioned Liquor. The Blood being 
thus impregnated with this Spirit, depoſits it in the Arteries, 
which are.inſerted into the Coat of the Colliquamentum, after 
the ſame manner as the Arteries are inſerted into the Amnios of 
viviparous Animals; ſo that the Coat of the Colliquamentum 
is not only diſtended with this Juice, but depoſits and lays up 
within itſelf the far greater Part of it as proper Store for the 
Fetus. Theſe things appear very plainly in an Egg, and un- 
leſs there be ſome Foundation for a different Set of Occur- 
rences in viviparous Mimals, I ſee no Reaſon why they ſhould 
not likewiſe happen in them. It is not at the fame time to be 
deny'd, but this Hypotheſis ſtands chargeable with many Diffi- 
culties, and lies open to ſome conſiderable Objections ; two of 
the pfincipal of which I ſhall only confider, fince I imagine the 
reſt ſo nearly link'd to them, that they muſt ſtand or fall ac- 
cording to their Fate. | | | 
The firſt concerns the Mixture of the nutritious Juice with 
the Blood, which yet muſt be ſeparated from it, and afterwards 
received into the Stomach, in order to be reunited with the 
The other Objection reſpects that e/e&rme Motion of the Li- 


quor, which carries it to make its Ingreſs by the Veſſels di- 


ſperſed inthe Albumen and Vitellus, but its Egreſs by thoſe which 
are diſtributed over the Membrane of the Colliquamentum. 

To the firſt it may be anſwer'd, That the very fame Juice 
which ſerves for Nutriment in the Fœtus, was once intimately 
united with the Mother's Blood at leaſt, after it had undergone 
the firſt- Concoction in her Stomach ; which granted, I don't 
ſee what Inconvenience will follow, if it ſhould paſs from the 
Mother's Blood into that of the Fœtus, and there leave what- 
ever is fit to be immediately converted into Blood, without 
any farther Concoction or Fermentation. The reſt may be 
repoſited within the Amnios, as Matter for future Nutrition, 
to make its Paſſage through the Stomach, and there to be di- 


+ geſted. This will appear the more probable, if we conſider, 


that here is no Retrogradation of Nature, or Degeneration of 
Blood into a chylous Matter, but a Tranſition of alimentary 
Liquor for the Support of an Animal ; which is no more than 
what happens in the Mother, both with reſpe& to the Humours 
of the Uterus, and the Matter which forms the Milk. 

To the ſecond Objection I anſwer, That ſuch elective Mo- 
tions are found every-where in the animal Qfconomy, with 
regard to the Diſtribution of Aliments as well as Excrements. 
So Milk always flows to the Breaſts, the Humour we ſpeak of, 
to the Uterus, Bile to the Liver, Serum to the Kidneys. The 
Reaſons for this ſimilar Attraction, I am incapable of ; iving, 
but believe they are to be reduced to Pulſion; but it is Face? 
ent for our preſent Purpoſe, that ſuch a Motion there certainly 
is, whatever be the Cauſe.” | CY 

From what has been ſaid, we may draw a Solution of an- 


other Queſtion, which has been lately ſtarted, concerning the 


Uſe of the fourth Membrane belonging to the Dog-kind. The 
Anſwer is, That the Liquor there collected is depoſited in that 
Place, as in a Reſervoir for the Uſe of the Fœtus. 
* So much for the Membranes and Ducts. We ſhall add a 
few Words concerning the Humours. | | 
All the Humours, let them be as many as they will, or in 
whatever Animal found, are nutritious, except only the Li- 
quor of the Allantois. A great Part of viviparous Fiſhes emit 


an Egg of only one Colour, and including, as far as can be diſ- 


cern'd in fo minute a * only one Humour. But the Me- 
thod of Nature in their Generation, I confeſs, is unknown to 
me. But there are ſome Fiſhes which lay an Egg of two Co- 
lours, and conſiſting of a ſingle Albumen and Vieellus z as the 
Ray. The Eggs of Birds, for the moſt part, include within 
their Shells three nutritious Subſtances, conſpicuous to — 

a 
double Albumen incloſed in Membranes. - But after Incuba- 
tion, we meet- with a fourth, formed from a Colliquation' of 
the others; and, by Harvey, very properly called Colliquamen- 
tum. I ſay nothing of the Chalaza, which is not properly a 
Humour: much leſs are the Seed of the Cock, or the Prin- 
ciple of the Chick, to be ſo accounted," but only Props to the 
Vitellus, which is ſuſpended in the Centre of the Egg. But 


the Colliquamentum, though it appears to Sight as if it were 


4 belongs to the Liquor of the — en 


Marks of a tartareous or ſaline Quality ; een the 


But in the larger Kinds of Animals, while 
Juice through an Alembie, there ſeem 
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transferr'd thither from ſome other Place, moſt c 
its Original to the Liquor oontained in the — * 
here inquire, whether this be the Liquor wh; yy | 
Chick, or rather the Blood of the Chick alreal bry 
we know, that from hence are extended Veſſch "me 
affixed to the other Parts, eſpecially the Album; "ah 
attenuated Humour, and refund it into the GL 
cle, in the manner juſt now explained. So the — 5 
on on waſting his Proviſions, till the Albumin, b 
umed, the Vitellus comes to be included in the ding 
the Chick, juſt before its Excluſion ; and from td 
peculiar Du& is carried into the Inteſtines ds. 
the want of Breaſts to thoſe little Creatures.- and ny J 
all their Nouriſhment till the twentieth DJ. 
In viviparous Animals there are ſometimes two, * 
three Humours. The firſt is immediately received fon 
centa into the Veins, and forthwith goes to the ved 
tus. The others are alſo received into the Veins but > 
wards diſtributed by the Arteries into the Cavite g. 
Membranes. In glanduliferous Animals, as alſo in k 
and the human Species, there is but one Humour Whichi 
in the Amnios: That this Liquor is nutritious kak 
from its being the ſame as is found in the Stomach. Itaf 
firſt, butin Length of Time grows remarkably thick, 
in the larger Kinds. Beſides, there is found in ald 
Urine in the Allantois, of which I have given an Am 
Beſides theſe, there is in Dogs, Cats, and Coney 
haps in ſome. other Kinds, a third nutritious Liquor, | 
already deſcribed the Membranes in which it is incu 
now come to ſpeak of the Thing itſelf. Indeed the 
Variety in which Nature ſports, furpafſes our Une 
nor can I find out a probable Reaſon why a third u 
Liquor ſhould be more neceſſary for theſe Animak1 
others. Rumination affords no Help in this Controw 
a Horſe is as much deſtitute of it as ruminating Cd 
nor is eating of Fleſh to be ded, for a Cong 
while the Swine and the human Kind are without it, 
is really to be accounted among carnivorous Animak, 
to be doubted ; for tho? after the Deluge he obtainedal 
for eating of Fleſh, he ſeems naturally conſtituted fl 
upon the Fruits of Vegetables, as appears from ſacl 
and the Structure of the human Body. He has net 
nor Nails like thoſe of voracious Animals, nor amt 
in common with them. And as for the Swine, thi'k 
well enough to feed on Fleſh, yet he is naturally mat 
on turning up of Roots, and conſuming of Fruits, | 
ſhall we yo the Coney, a Creature that feeds on 
Herbs? I know not, for my part; and yet it might 
geſted, that the Male Coney would almoſt conſtant 
the young ones, if the Dam did not hide them; 
reality, if the Coney be compared with the Rat « 
both of them carnivorous, there will be found nog 
militude as to their Membranes and Placentæ. % 
merely problematic, and too flight a Foundation for# 
theſis. However it may be ſafely affirmed of theſe! 
that they are next akin to oviparous ones, in wicht 
and Vein proceed from the Meſentery, and are apm 
a particular Humour. But there is this Different 
that the Vitellus, to which theſe Veſlels belong, 59 
in the laſt Place, whereas, on the contrary, th 
Dogs, &c. is the firſt that paſſes into Nutriment; n 
it be copious in the Beginning of Geſtation, Jet! 
Birth it is all gone, and not a Drop of it left ug 
brane. Hence, upon a right Computation, we 
theſe Veſſels anſwer to thoſe of the Vitellus, and 
contained in them to the thinner Albumen; fort 
mour ſerves for Nutriment to the Embryo, and 0 
ſtrengthen its tender Stamina, till it becomes my 
able to digeſt a thicker Juice. cou 
However this be, we ſhall proceed in our Discus 
and the other nutritious Liquor, and ſay ſomenin 
cerning the Urine. This laſt is known to be 
the Kidneys and the Bladder. The others P * 
the Blood, and very much reſemble its Serum. 
are ſo far remote from the Nature of the fangul 
that being held over the Fire in a Spoon, they Fa 
late, as the other conſtantly does. Nor wil "= 
quamentum 'of the Egg itſelf concrete by thus 100 
conſtituted of Juices evidently liable to Coagul * 
do the Humours differ from themſelves, when "ON 
fore and "after Digeſtions, Percolations, and * 
Nature's Cooking. All theſe 7 in D - and 
ſoft, ſmooth Water, very like di illed Milk; he 


as yet it remains in the mild State of 


not having its Salts exaſperated and exalted % p 


the ff 
obſerve, that the firſt Urine of Infants 15 oo — 
d to me 


e volatile Salt in the Head. Coagulations at- 
71 22 variouſty according pn Variety 
rs; The Liquor of the Amnios of the Neat- 
Decoction of Alum injected, exhibited but few 
thoſe very tender, but of a remarkable 
| ths Allantois only became turbid 
, Spirit of Vitriol and Vinegar had leſs Effect on both 
6 „ Concretions in the laſt Months, 
e found in both the Humours, but larger and more 
« the urinary Membrane; which was the very thing 
ds ſuggeſted to me an Occaſion for reckoning this 
mong the nutritious ones, as tho* it did not paſs from 
adder to the Allantois, but from the Allantois to the 
and from thence through the Penis into the Amnios. 
long and various Contemplations on its Colour, Cort- 
Smell, and Taſte, in different Animals, I am convinced, 
> nothing but Urine, in all of them. But it ſeems to 
equent from the Nature of Concretions, that the Urine 
1 Perſons brings off with it ſome of the nutritious 
which the famous Willis very ingeniouſly conjectures 
Matter of the Hypoſtaſis. This is done much more 
ly in an Embryo, where the Blood is full of ſuch Cor- 
and conſequently ſends off more with the Urine, 
after long Maceration in the Urine, concrete, and repre- 
h a ſort of Subſtance. _ ' | $4 
mote frequently happens in the Urine than in the Li- 
the Amnios, becauſe this latter undergoes continual 
jons, Part of it being ſtill conſumed by the Foetus, and 
mixed with new, ſo that the whole Juice is renewed 
rt Space of Time; whence it appears, that it does not 
p enough to form Concretions. | 
wen here are alſo found adipous Coagulations, which, 
moſt part, adhere to the Membrane itſelf. Urine, on 
trary, tho' it has fewer Particles of this Kind, which 
Matter of the ſolid Parts; yet it pteſerves them from 
t Entrance to = — and by a continued Con- 
at length condenſes them. 6 
are — Membranes the Receptacles only of Liquors, 
ain alſo a good Quantity of Air. This is abundantly 
to thoſe who are accuſtomed to difſe& theſe Parts, 
quently lift thoſe ſoft Membranes with their Hand, 
ot at all diſtended, and find conſiderable Cavities be- 
1 and the Humours they contain, which muſt not 
ſed to be a mere Vacuum: Beſides, the Crying of the 
res the Preſence of the uterine Air, without which 
impoſſible for a Sound to be excited. Indeed I could 
te perſuaded of the Truth of theſe Cryings, before I 
following Relation from a very noble Lady in Cheſhire. 
ſtrious Perſon ſitting with her Huſband, the Chaplain, 
r Company, in her Parlour; after Supper felt a ſtrange 
tion in her Belly, which ſhook her -Cloaths to ſuch a 
that it was perceived by the Attendants. She was 
düd, and in the eighth Month of her Term. On a 
Voice was heard; but whence it ſhould proceed, 
10 Suſpicions of the Unborn, they were at a Loſs to 
ſe, Soon after, the Lad ſeized with a ſecond 
| 5 y Was ſeize th a ſecon 
nd a viſible Concuſſion of her Belly and her Cloaths, 
vas heard as if it proceeded from thence. While 
any ſtood wondering, and talking to one another 
2 81 —_ the * mY A by mw 
Ircumnances, and the Crying heard ſo plain, 
ay who were now very atten tive; — no 8 
ce it ſhould proceed. The young Lady, who was 


in the Womb, is now living, and in a good State of 


could not but believe a matter of Fact ſo well at- 
T avoid publiſhing it, eſpecially fince it is of ſo great 
in the preſent Controverſy, Granting this to be true 
* WW not how to account for it, without admitting 
r the Liquors within the Membranes, when 
= by the Head of the leaping Feetus; and ſepa- 
15 Superficies of the Humour. | | 
13 ve account the Crying of the Child in the 
$ 'SY, when we-ſo frequently hear the Chick piep- 
\ MP as well before the Shell is broken, as aſter- 
g embranes ſtill remaining entire? Needham de for- 


ein the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, has a 
'd a long Diſſer- 
the Nutrition of the Fetus, Shocks he = — 


© none of the Liquor of the Ami 
| os enters the 
of the Feetus for its Nutrition. . ; 


Am and Hiftory of the Royal Academy e 


Sciences, 


tranſparent, and ſoft Membrane 
i wesen the Outſide, but ſleek and ſmooth on 
5 cioies the Infant, the Navelſtring, and the 
at the Nava, embranes that covers the Placenta, 

curing, near the Place where the Veſſels 
P Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1714. 
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With regard to the Waters incloſed in the Amnios, it is im- 
poſſible for the Child to ſuck them in for want of Reſpiration ; 
beſides, they are too clear, and too like Urine, to ſerve for its 
Nouriſhment. They are of Uſe in preventing the Weight of 
the Child, and the Inequalities of its Body from bearing hard 
on the Neck of the Uterus, in its Situation in the Uterus. 
They defend the Child from receiving Hurt when it moves, 
and alſo prevent it from adhering to the Amnios. bid. 

Some experienced Anatomiſts have taken great Pains, tho” 
to little Purpoſe, and ſtretched their Imaginations to diſcover 
by what ways the Liquor of the Amiios is conveyed over the 
urinary Membrane. . 

M. Tauvry had recourſe to a new Expedient. He ſuppoſes, 
that the Cavity of the Amnios was full at the very Beginning 
of the Formation, when as yet the Fœtus had no Gfine to 
tranſmit to the urinary Membrane. | 

The Amnios being full, and the Fœtus grown ſtronger, the 
urinary Membrane begins to fill in its Turn; and the Amnios 
receives no freſh Supply, but keeps what it has in Reſerve, diſ- 
penſing by little and little what is neceſſary for the Nouriſh- 
ment of the Child till the Time of its Birth. An Obſervation 
which confirms this Conjecture, is, that the Amnios is leſs full, 
and the urinary Membrane fuller, in proportion to the Ad- 
vancement of the Fœtus. If this be not a Contrivance of 
Nature, it is myſterious and fine enough to deſerve it ſhould 
be ſo. Hiſt. de P Acad. Roy. des Scient. 1699. | 

Over the middle Membrane comes the Amnios, which ad- 
Heres to it in all its Extent, and in ſo cloſe a manner, as to 
require ſome Pains to ſeparate them. This makes me believe, 
that there is no ſuch thing as Urine between the two Mem- 
branes, as ſome Authors have imagin'd ; for if there were an 
Urine, which is diffipated at the Birth, there could be ho ch 
Adheſion between theſe two Membranes. The Cavity form'd 
by the Amnios contains a Liquor, in which is the Fœtus with 
its Cord; ſo that the Amnios does not immediately incloſe the 


Child, as ſome have aſſerted. MH. Rouhault in Mem. de I Acad. 


Roy. des Scienc. 1715. 
AMNIS. See Aux a. WED | | | 
AMOIE, &4yon. Galen explains this moderate. But Heſy- 

chius ſays, that 4, amongſt the Siciliant, ſignified bad. 
AMOLY NTON, a{aurro, from a Negative, and poa0vo, 

to pollute, or make dirty. Cælius Aurelianus, Acut. Lib. 2. 

Cap. 27. informs us, that this Name is — to a topical Ap- 

plication, which, if handled, will not defile the Fingers. 
AMOMI. Jamaica Pepper is thus called by the Dutch. 
AMOMIS, a Fruit ſomewhat like the Auouuu. It is 

called alſo PsEUDAMOMUM. See AMOMUM. | 
AMOMUM. Tho' Dioſcorides has been very particular in 
his Account of the Amomum, the Moderns have not only 
been much perplexed in determining what the true Auouux 
was, but are not certain, that any ſuch thing as the Amomum 
of the Antients is now exiſting, or, at leaſt, known to us. 
The Account which Dioſcorides gives of it, is thus: 
Amomum is a ſmall Shrub, that grows twiſting its woody 

Stem into the Form of a Bunch of ns, It bears a ſmall 

Flower, like that of the Leucoium, and Leaves like thoſe of 

Bryony. The Armenian is eſteem'd the beſt Sort, which is of a 

Colour inclining to Gold, of a yellowiſh Subſtance, and re- 

markably fragrant. The Median is weaker, as growing in flat 

and watry Places, This is a lar 
ſoft to the Touch, of a fibrous Subſtance, and ſmells like Ori- 


2 What comes from Pontus is of a yellowiſn Colour, 


rt, and not difficult to break, cluſtered like a Bunch of 
Grapes, full of Fruit, and very odoriferous. | 

Chuſe what is new, and white or reddiſh, not the cloſe and 
connected, but what is of a looſe and diffuſed Subſtance, full 
of Seed, and like ſmall Cluſters of Grapes, ponderous, ex- 


tremely fragrant, free from Worms or Mouldineſs, acrid, and 


biting upon the Tongue, of one ſimple Colour, not partt- 
coloured. ö 5 
It is of a heating, drying, aſtringent, hypnotic and anodyne 
Quality, if apply'd in manner of a Cataplaſm to the Forehead. 
It ripens and diſcuſſes Inflammations and Melicerides. Uſed in 
a Cataplaſm with Ocimum, it helps thoſe who are ſtung with 
Scorpions. It is good for gouty People, and helps and miti- 
gates Inflammstions in the Eyes, and alſo in the Bowels, it 
taken with dry*d& Raiſins. It is of Service in Womens Infirmi- 
ties, uſed either as a Peſſary, or by way of Inſeſſion. The 


Decoction of it is very proper to be drank by ſuch as labour 


under Infirmities of the 
is alſo an Ingredient in Antidotes, and 
ments. 5 55 e 
Some have got a way of adulterating Amomum with what 
they call Amomis, which is a Plant, that reſembles Amomum, 
but has no Smell, and bears no Fruit. This grows in Arme- 
nia, and produces a Flower like Origanum. i ben: 
In chuſing ſuch Kinds of Simples as this, be ſure to avoid 
Pieces or Fragments, but take the whole Plants as they ſpring 
from one Root, entire with all their Branches. Dioſcorides, 
Lib. 1. Cap. 14. 4 


wer, or Kidneys, or the Gout. It 
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s . 1 of the 2 we can r N 
that the bearing Ever- green, which commonly goes 
the Name 21 — Plmi, es the true Amomum, — 
the Plant which Pliny alludes to; and that Pliny did not know 
himſelf, what the Amomum really was. 
be Grape of Amomum, he ſays, is in Uſe, which grows on the 
Indian wild Vine, or, as others have imagined, on a Myrtle- 
like Shrub, an Hand's Breadth in Height. It is gathered with 
the Root, and packed up in ſmall Parcgls in a gentle manner, 
being extremely brittle. The moſt valuable is, what has Leaves 
neareſt reſembling thoſe of the Pomegranate-tree, not wrinkled, 
and of a ruſſet Colour. The next in Goodneſs is, the pale- 
coloured; the herbaceous is worſe, and the white worſt of all, 
which Colour it alſo takes with Age. It grows in that Part of 
Armen which is called Otene, and in Media, and in Pontus. 
They adulterate it with Pomegranate-leaves, and liquid Gum, 
to make it ſtick together, and roll itſelf up in the Form of a 
There is alſo what is called Amomis, which is leſs veiny, but 
harder, and leſs fragrant ; whence it appears to be another thing, 
or to be gathered before it is ripe. Pliny, Lib. 12. Cap. 13. 
Amomum is endued with the ſame Virtues as the Acorus ; 
only the Acorus is drier, and the Amomum the better Di- 
geſtive. Oribaſ. Med. Coll. Lib. 15. Cap. 1. 
Salma ſius has, with a great deal of Learning, endeavoured to 
ſhew the Difficulty of knowing what the true AMomum of 
the Antients was ; and to prove, that none of the different 
Plants which have been taken for it, was the antient Amo- 


MUM. | 
Concerning Amomum, ſays he, there is much Diſpute for it is 
not only doubted what ĩt is, but whether it be really exiſting; for 
the old Plant of that Name, which we are ſatisfy'd was for- 
merly in Being, has been eagerly ſearch'd after by our modern 
learned Botaniſts, but not found. In ſo doubtful a Caſe, it is 
however certain, that the true Amomum is not what is ſold 
under that Name in the Shops, I ſhould much wonder, that 
an Aromatic, ſo noted and celebrated in former Times, ſhould 
be now out of Knowledge, did not I find, that ſeveral others 
of the ſpicy Kind, which were formerly of equal Uſe and 
Efteem with Amomum, lie conceal'd at preſent under the 
ſame Obſcurity. It is much eaſier to tell what it is not, than 
what it l; for the latter is out of our Power, ſince nothing 
in our Times appears any-where which we can call Amomum, 
whatever may be prete to the contrary. Julius Scaliger, 
in his Notes upon Theophraſtus, confidently affirms it to be 
what they commonly call the Roſe of Jericho, whoſe Want of 
Fragrancy muſt be imputed to the Nature of the Place where 
it grows, Many, before and ſince his Time, who were of 
the ſame Opinion, have been exploded by others; for, beſides 
other di ing Characters, this Roſe of Fericho is tough and 
flexible ; but the Amomum, as Pliny aſſures us, is extremely 
brittle. Hence there were two Sorts of it fold at the Spicery- 
ſhops ; ond whole, or in the Cluſter, the other crumbled into 
ſmall Bits and Duſt. And they bore a different Price ; for, as 
the fame Author affirms, the Price of the former was ſixty 
Denarii, of the other but forty-nine. Andromachus the elder, 
in the Compoſition of the Theriaca, calls it Beſgus:v duwper, 
40 cluſtered Amomum, in this Verſe, which I read 
thus: 


Kat ce pinov T', i gilgννꝰ& dudue 


«« And of Styrax, and Meum, and Amomum in Cluſters ; ” 
and ſo Damecrates, in many Places of his Iambics, as he is quoted 
by Galen, has g. Y 4puwps, that is, Lua Amomi, the 
«« Grape-like Cluſter of Amomum. So in the Author of the 


Poem upon the Phoenix : 


+=--- Uvamgue procul ſpirantis Amami, 


The Grape of the Amomum diffuſing diſtant Odours. 

The Words of Pliny are to be read, Amomi Uva in Uſu, ex 
Indica Vite labruſca; ut alii exiſtimavere, Frutice botruoſo. 
++ The Grape of the Amomum is in Uſe ; it comes from the 
«© Indian. wild Vine, or, as others imagine, from a Cluſter- 
«6 bearing Shrub. ” But none ever faid, that Amomum was 
the Grape of the wild Vine, or was of the Kind of the Indian 
Vine. Dieſcorides indeed ſays, that it hed Lees like Bryony, 
that is, the white Vine ; but none ever heard or read, that it 
vas the Grape of a Vine. What they call the Grape in Amo- 
mum, is nothing but the little Branches of the Shrub, twiſted 
and interwoven in the Figure of a Cluſter of Grapes, and, as 
Dioſeorides,, Bilgus ix 2 As dvleunraryypir@ ta, © 2 
« wooden Chiſtey, complicated and rolled up within itſelf. ” 
Such exactly is the Shrub of the Roſe of Fericho, which is 
aQuually botryous, or ſhaped cluſterwiſe, the Lender Branches 
being twiſted up in Folds one againſt another, in manner of a 
Bunch of Grapes. But, for all that, the Roſe of Fericho is 
not Amomun ; it ſhould rather be i ãhEl e, ü the is,” 
which was harder than Amomum, had no Smell, and, accord- 
ing to Dioſcorides, was uſed in adulterating Amomum ; to 
which Phuy adds, that it was not ſo full of Veins as Amomum, 
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but harder; and Dioſcorides makes it have x Pow 
ganum. Nor indeed is the Flower of the 7,;,, 0 
.unlike it in Figure; but then the Roſe of . N 
whereas the Amomis, according to Dice * 
Pliny gives the Amomum the Leaf of the Pons N 
uam maxime laudatur Punici mali Foliit (ny, u 
the higheſt Value, ſays he, on what has len 
« Pomegranate-tree.” Why dots he reckon thy 
Properties of the beſt Amomum; if Nature an 
? All the Greeks tell us it had a Leaf like Na, 
one of them, ſays, Flore albo veluti Vile, wi 
Bryoniæ. It has a white Flower like the Vid ky 
«c like Bryon 15» 5 & 
Pliny was deceiy'd by his own Ears; for when ky y 
[Reader] happen'd to be reading #45 isj) Aba 
Ty xg%g, <* the beſt is the Armenian, which is d 34 
jour,“ he wrongly fancy'd, that he heard jug 
h, Th pod, like, or much reſembling the h 
„tree.“ Hence he came to render it, Laudati aw 
Punici mali Foliis ſimile. The moſt valued, Ge“ 
nothing of 888 Colour of the Leaf; which bg 
ment, that the Words ſounded in his Ears like det 
77 pogs [iſazon or ifizon te ron] i reſembling the Pay 
<< tree,” inſtead of xgvortor 7 xgou, [ chryfrzun te 
«© a Colour like Gold.” Of this I don't in the lat 
It is a long time ſince the genuine Amomun bal 
miſſed. The Arabians write nothing about it bat 
tranſcribe Word for Word from the Gee. Theydl 
mama, a Word plainly deflefted from Ale, „ 
Serapion, in the Deſcription of Amomum, quote n 
Authors, but only Disſcorides, whoſe Words he tal 
and Aviſena ſays no more of it than is in Dioſcorid 
to that Paſſage in Dioſcorides, where he ſays, tha! 
has a ſmall Flower @s Atvxcis, like the Leucoiun 
Arabians feem to have follow'd another Reading, 
have underſtood what was the Asvx%io7, = Leucown' 
Tranſlator of Serapion gives us a monſtrous Verkon 
any Explication : Habet Florem tun, ſimilm In 
dictæ Locadan. It has a ſmall Flower, like the un 
Plant called Lecadan. Cremonenſis, the In 
Avi ſena, ſeems to have follow d another as bad a C 
he renders, Et habet Florem ſimilem Flori Indi, By 
deed made a Correction of it in the Margin, by jm 
Violæ; but this he took rather from Duſcorides, 
any Arabian Author; for the Arabic Words of full 
nothing like it, but, according to the Edition at Ra 
be render'd, Et ei Folium magnum Hared; And it ia 
Leaf of Hared, the Arabic Word ſignifying not 
but a Leaf; and is ſoon after taken in that Senſe, li 
Leaf of Amomum is compar'd to thoſe of the Vi 
Aviſena ſays nothing of the Flower of Amomum in 
nor is Hared the Name of any Flower or Herb tit ll 
but comes from a Verb that ſignifies to dilate a 
whence hared is broad and extended. Wherefore ſup 
Aviſena ſays, that the Leaf of Amomum is great! 
and like the Leaves of the white Vine; for that il 
Meaning of the Paſſage in the original Arabic, vid 
be thus render'd, Word for Word, Et ei Folium num 
et in ſimilitudinem Foliis Vitis albæ, And it hasa18 
There is no mention here of a Flower, for this wa 
Aviſena, I wonder therefore whence the Tranſlator 
out his Indian Flower, to be compar'd with the 
Amomum. Beſides, there is not the leaſt Syllable 
Arabic of the white Violet, which the Arabian © 
The Tranſlator of Serapion alſo renders the Wal! 


deriv'd from Amomum, by Pes Columbinus, Uu 


which ſome were ſo fond of, that they did not! 
affirm, that the Amomum of the Antients Was the 
the Herb commonly called Pes Columbinus. 1 
reſt, was the Opinion of Garcias, a Man very hb 
Arabic, tho? he converſed all his Life-time with 1 
tells us, that he was informed by a certain feu 
that Amomum was called in the Arabian * 
but this Word ſignifies, when interpreted, 9 
Columbinus; nothing can be more wrong · A " 
is called in Arabic n, but Amomum bas * 
with a Dove, or Dove's Foot. Garcia, adds an A 


his Interpretation, which is, that he wy 
— of Amomum by the * and 1 
cians, who officiated about the King beide a 
Life reſembled the Pes Columbinus ; and bai , 
with the Deſcription of Amomum, wine Col 
Mere Fables! and all that is faid about mien bot, 
more than Trifling, and nothing to the fi 
Loſs, I confeſs, to imagine how the vulg% 77; yl 
out this Word, 1 have heard, 
call. a Pecies of the Geranium, which has 7. | 
low. But — — - —— — Ge i 
ite another thing; for they belto 
opts, of the « Greeks. This is called b) * 


3 25 * becauſe of the Greet Name 
18, the Foot of eo 10 1 id ta gige iy avi, i from 
£ "4elighting to be much about it.“ Hence it came 
Ni the Arabians Doves Foot, f Apuleius Pſeudony- 
4 it Columbina, Columbine,“ and ſays it is 
* for Doves. Indeed an Arabian Botaniſt renders 
5 fPeriſterium] in an old Dioſcorides, by rhai 
My '* the Feod of Doves. There is mention made 
pe Aviſma, Lib. 11. which he imagines to be alſo 
* clabil that is, the Food of Camels. An old Inter- 
f rs it Cha for what Reaſon I know not. Aviſena 
: ſure, fays it 13 an Herb that has Sceds like Grains 
1 He ules the Arabian Word haxis, which ſignifies 
ble, or Hay, However this Herb is not abſolutely 
1 Pala, „ Chaff; for the Word in Arabic ſigni- 
derb Whether it be the Periſterium of the Greeks, I 
Tt has a Virtue of mitigating Ulcers that are ſub- 
cad, if apply'd with Vinegar ; but more properly it 
ame. There is another Herb, which, among the 
ans, is called the Pabulum Cameli, or Paſtus Ca- 
he Food of the Camel.” Garcias writes, that the 
Aoratus is ſo called. Scaliger on that Paſlage obſerves, 
amed in Arabic halaf algemali; but I fancy he rather 
that it was ſo from the Words of Garcias, than read 
in the Writings of the Arabians, The ſame Garcias 
that this Juncus was called by the ſame Arabians 
Chaff,” or fimply the Herb, in Arabic halaf. As 
riterium, the Arabian Herbaliſt is in the wrong to 
he fame with that Herb which Avi/ena points out to 
od of Doves, or of Camels ; for this is the Verbenaca, 
of the Latins ; and is called Columbaria, and alſo 
, * Dovewort,”” by the Latins wg 9 
alſo ſaid hamama, and a ve Græco- Arabic 
2s Ad, regie E © Cine, Periſtereum.“ 
oogic Form is to be found in many other Words; as 
Efron, Curcuma, Turmeric, a Saffron-colour'd Root; 
le Bark, Selicha, n ovgryyis x4cia, Caſſia cover'd 
le Bark.” So Hamama is the Herb Columbaria, not a 
bs generally thought by the Learned. This Noun dif- 
ronunciation from Hamama, which ſignifies Amo- 
t very much in the manner of Writing; tor this latter 
with an Elif in the laſt Syllable, but the other with 
ked with two Points, which carries the Force of Th. 
n proceeded the Miſtake of thoſe who by Amomum 
to be meant Pes Columbinus. 
ſame Greco-Arabic Lexicon or Gloſſary, you may 
Expoſitions of Amomum, which are a full Con- 
df its being unknown even at that Time. "Apo 1 
lag. © Amomum is the Root of the Cinque- 
Alſo Aueh s Tepe Ind, ot xd Y V8 Au. 
Kind of Amomum is the Indian, which is the 
s of the Cinamon- tree. This is an old Interpre- 
' Avienus Feſtus underſtood T3 xuduwper, . Cina- 
in Dionyſius Periegetes, to ſignify Amomum. 


anica Deo largum congeſſit Amomum. 


| beloved by the God piled up a large Quantity of 
im.” The Greek Poet has . W F 


W UNA UTAH &xneadior KIV2j4® LW. 


pme bringing Leaves of pure and unmixed Cinamon.” 
in his Lexicon, obſerves, that & u, ** Amomum, 

ao Frankincenſe,”” "Aww is rale wonciars 5 

Amomum, in the Lexicons, is Frankincenſe.” 

tr expounds xiy&/4aj.0, © Cinamon, by 07 
Ahab, two Words ſignifying Frankincenſe. 

4 of Opinion, that the Amomum of the Shops is the 
2 which in the Editions of Dioſcorides is called 
cov, [Sifon] inſtead of Tiro, which is the Word 

3 Copies. Eivay TT5gdTON eg iy Eveig, Y- 
won is a ſmall Seed that grows in Syria.” The 

=. on this Paſſage ' ſay iron % & dewpaliny, 

5 dinon is a Species of Aromatic like Aniſe.“ 

28 Joins Cinamon with Amomum ; and in ſo 

thoſe who make Amomum to be the ſame with 


* uf undunt, gued nondum evanuit Aura, 
ie recens vicing Mefſis Amomum. 


| oA Finamon unexhauſted of its Odours, and 
va 


cher d, and brought from the. neigh- 

H Ss and brought from the nei 
— 5 Wfat, was it gather'd in ſuch Plen- 
Tome Name of 'a Harveſt? Or does he al- 
| iq," vi Amomum, as tho? it took its Name 
okay 2 * from reaping? Neither of theſe 
to eat Fo probable : But it was uſual with the 
er. benen en they talked of Spices, as Quicguid 
| her fü uit. All that the Sabian: 
225 grant Fields.” And in Propertius, odo- 
"ers, es the Arabian Cultivater of the 
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& ſcented Crop.“ For they take their Spices to be their 
Harveſt ; whence Pliny ſays, that the Arabian Fruits conſiſt of 
Spices, and even calls the gathering in of their Frankincenſe a 
Harveſt, Lib. 12. Cap. 14. where ſpeaking of Frankincenſe 
he ſays, Meti ſemel Anno ſolebat minore Occaſione wendendi » 
They uſed to reap it once a Year, when there was leſs Op- 
4 portunity of ſelling it.” And by-and- by he calls it Vinde- 
mam, *©* a Vintage.” The fame Author ſays of Cardamom, 
Metitur et codem modo in Arabia, They reap it after the ſame 
«© manner in Arabia. Meleager of the Juncus Odoratus: 


— EY αH]⁰ eie. 


« Having reap'd the fragrant Ruſh.” But this is by-the- by. 
To return, 


Virgil ſeems to have taken Amomum for a Grape, and the 
Fruit of the Vine, in this Verſe : 


===== ferat et Rubus aſper Amomum. 


«© And let the prickly Bramble produce Amomum.*” The 
Bramble bears its Fruit in Cluſters, and the Poet would have 
the Bramble for its Fruit produce Amomum. *Tis plain, that 
he intended the Amomum ſhould be taken for a real Grape 
and Fruit; but it is a Shrub, which, by, the Implication and 
Convolution of its ſmall Branches repreſents the Figure of a 
Cluſter of Grapes, and is gather'd with its Root, In another 
Place he calls it Ayrium Amomum. Servius in one Place calls 
it a Flower, in another an Herb of a moſt pleaſant Scent. By 
Aſſyrian the Poet means Median. Pliny ſays, that it grows 
in a Part of Armenia called Otene, and in Media, and in Pen- 
tus. OMA “ Otene,” is that Part of Armenia which lies 
about the River Cyrus. What grew formerly in ſo many 
Places, is now no-where but in Name. 

Theophraſtus ſays, That Amomum, in the Opinion of ſome, 
was alſo brought out of India: To 4% xagSapopy x, apo ot 
pv i Midas, or de #5 Id d z; Taba MN vi vagly © Car- 
„ damom and Amomum, ſome ſay, are brought out of Media; 
„ others affirm, that we have both theſe and Nard from the 
Indians. Ovid, like a Poet, ſays, that the Bird Phoenix 
lives on dry Amomum ; therefore it muſt be a Native of Arabia 
or India. But Dioſcorides makes no mention of the Indian 
Amomum, nor does any other of the Antients beſides, Dioſco- 
rides, among other Characters by which the Pontic Amomum 
is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, deſcribes it as s Suadgarsor, 
* not difficult to be broken.” Therefore the other Sorts of 
Amomum are dvobdeawsa, difficultly broken.” This is 
directly contradictory to. Pliny, who hy that it is protinus 


fragile, “very ſoon broken; for which Reaſon it is gently 


and leiſurely made up with the Hands, that it might not be 
broken; for the Paſſage muſt be read thus: Carpiturque cum 
Radice, manu paulatim leviter componitur protinus fragile. 
It is gather'd with the Root, &c.” Mention is alſo there 
made of the friatum Amomum, the crumbled Amomum,” 
which alſo was valuable. It was ſo brittle, it ſeems, as to be 
crumbled. But Dioſcorides writes of the Pontic Amomum, 
Te % Tlov]ixey unoxippor, & manger, xls Suobewiror, Boevadss, 
e xagrs The Pontic is reddiſh, not long, brittle, 
6“ cluſter'd, full of Fruit.” Wherefore the two former Sorts, 
the Median and Armenian, are Svobgavra, ©* not brittle.” 


Ovid ſpeaks of the Powder of Amomum, 


===== et Amomi pulvere conde, 


& and lay him in Powder of Amomum.” But the Queſtion 
is, whether this Powder was made of Amomum by pounding or 
crumbling. Caſſia and Cinamon were alſo pulverized, « but 
by means of pounding only, not by crumbling [trita tantum, 
non Ln 

momum was fold by the Colour-ſellers not only in the 
Grape, but, as it appears, alſo in Powder. And perhaps 
Pliny imagin'd, that this Powder was the Produce of the 
crumbling of Amomum, from whence he conjeQtur'd, that it 
was very brittle, or rather friable. Dioſcorides does not ſay fo 
much as this even of the Pontic : He ſays that it was not 
Suateavrer, hard to break ; but it does not follow, that it 
was eaſily friable, becauſe it was not difficult to be broken. 
Many things which are brittle, are not friable. The kebgabg cy, 
<< eaſy to break,” of thi Greeks is different from their tuJpun]or, 
ks: — to crumble. I have no Faith in Pliny, being certain, 
from an infinite Number of Places beſides, that he is not to be 
depended upon for one ſingle Matter. From a preconceived 
falſe Opinion, that the Leaves of Amomum were like thoſe 
of the Pomegranate- tree, he ſays, in the ſame Paſſage, that it 
was uſed to be adulterated with Pomegranate- leaves, and liquid 
Gum, that it might ſtick together, and roll itſelf up in the 
Form of a Bunch of Grapes. According to this Opinion, 
Amomum might be no more than a Parcel of Leaves conglo- 
bated and convolv'd, or rolled up. Yet Dioſcorides has no- 
thing about the Leaves, and' *twas the Shrub itſelf, not the 
Leaves, that compoſed the Cluſter, Bi7gvs x Zunav, © the 
c Cluſter. conſiſts of the woody Subſtance.” And as Aviſena 
fays, . ſpeaking of this fame Amomum, 'hwkud min chixeb, 

5 C * « the 


| 
| 
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te the Cluſter or Bunch is of Wood.” So that this Cluſter 
conſiſted of the ſmall ligneous Branches roll d up within them- 
ſelvcs. ' 

On the ſame Authority depends the Aſſertion in the ſame 
Place, that the Cardamom was like the Amomum, both in the 
Name; and in the Shrub. He might as well have ſaid, that 
the Cinamon too was like Amomum. For as to the Name, 
Cinamon ¶ Cinnamomum] is as much like Amomum as is 
Cardamom, but neither 1s the Shrub of Cardamom at all like 
that of Amomum. Indeed if the Smell anſwer'd, and the 
Shape of the Leaves, there would be nothing wanting in the 

eruſalem Roſe to make it paſs for the true Amomum. The 

hrub is about a Hand's Breadth in Length, ſhoots forth ſeveral 
Branches from its Root, which are reflected and conglobated in 
fuch a manner as to repreſent a Cluſter, which incloſes a Multi- 
tude of Seeds, as in a Spike, that ſtick to the ſmall Branches or 
Sprays, like Grapes in a Cluſter. Jfdore ſays, Amomum Frutex 
et in Syria et Armenia naſcens botroſum Semen reddens ſibi con- 
nexum. Amomum is a Shrub that grows in Syria and 
« Armenia, and bears a Seed connected in manner of a Cluſter 
«© of Grapes.” TI have two of theſe Roſes now by me, which 
being compared with the Deſcription of Amomum, ſeem, to 
me, to repreſent it in a lively manner. *Tis certain, that of 
all the Things obtruded upon us for Amomum, there is nothing 
that agrees better with it. As to the Smell, it might be an- 
ſwer*d, that this is a Quality which depends on the native Soil. 
So the common Oenanthe, and the Attic itſelf, have no Smell ; 
tis only the Cyprian Oenanthe, of which they make the Un- 
entum Oenanthinum, that carries a Fragrancy. Yet the 
. of Pontus, which is colder than Fudæa, produces the 
moſt fragrant Amomum, Y 73 s, Tanx]ixcy, „ and that 
<< ſtrikes the Senſe of Smelling.” But this perhaps is not to 
be regarded ; for the Median Amomum, tho* the Country be 
hotter, yet becauſe it grows in Fields, and watery Places, is 
of leſs Virtue and Fragrancy, as Dio ſcorides informs us. As to 
the Leaf's. not anſwering the Deſcription, the Fault perhaps 
might lie in the firſt Reporters. How many things do we find 
related in antient Authors, which are now diſcover'd to be 
falſe! For Inſtance, the Malabathrum, according to Dioſco- 
rides, is a Leaf that floats on Pools, and ftanding Water, like 
an aquatic Plant. We have obſerv'd more fach Miſtakes 
elſewhere. 5 

It would be Folly to affirm the Roſe of Jericho to be Amo- 
mum, eſpecially ſince there are ſo many things that might in- 
duce us to believe the contrary. Thoſe Antients would not 
have been at the Trouble to ſearch in Armenia, Media, and 


Pontus, for a Plant which every modern Traveller brings home 


with him from Fudæa. They would, at leaſt, have inform'd 
us, that it grew alſo in Fudza, but without Smell. Theo- 

hraftus brings it from India. {fidore writes, that it is found in 

yria; but none of the Antients agree with him. Aviſena has 
Egyptian inſtead of Pontic Amomum, by a Miſtake of the 
Tranſlator ; for what he renders, Et e Species Egyptiaca, And 
«© there is the Egyptian Species, in the Arabic is no more 
than, Et Species alia eff, ** and there is another Kind.” It is 
not improbable, that this Roſe was ſeen by the Antients, and 
deſcribed for the Amomum. It would be Amomis ; but that it 
has Seed, which Amomis wants, according to Disſcorides. 

In ſo great a Variety of Opinions, one knows not how to 
determine, nor where to fix. Pliny tells us, that Amomum 
is extremely brittle and friable : Dioſcorides, that it is ſoft to 
the Touch. The former gives it the Leaves of the Pomegra- 
nate-tree, the other thoſe of Bryony. Salmaſius, De Homo- 
nym. Hyl. Tatr. Cap. g1. | 

The moſt probable Account, however, of the true Amomum, 
is that 2 by P. G. Gamelli, as follows, from the Phileſo- 
phical Tran ſackions. | | . 

After I had ſeen the cluſter'd Bunch of Flowers of the Tigus, 
which ſome call Birao, others Caropi, and taſted the Kernch of 
the Grape, or the * 1 and compar'd them with the 
Deſcriptions which the Botaniſts give us of Amomum, I be- 
came of Opinion, that the Tugus was the genuine Amomum of 
Diaſcorides. I 

his Tugus is a Plant, ſometimes above a Cubit high, with 
Leaves like the Plant Tagbac, or Bagongbonque, except that 
its under Part is cover'd with a delicate Down, and that it 
is more fibrous, longer, and fragrant. At che Root of the 
Plant, or Body of the Stalk, from the very Middle or Heart of 
a foliaceous Stem, ſprout forth a Parcel of floriferous and gra- 
niferous Leaves, an 1 s Breadth. and half in Length, in the 
F igure of a Cluſter of Grapes, having ſome Reſemblance to the 
Piſtil or Bunch of Flowers of the Amomontum, adorn'd with 
very ted ſmall Flowers, which are Tucceeded by Grapes, that 
run out in Length with a Neck, as tho” were the Reliques 
of the Tube of the Flower, and are incloſed in a thin ſweet 
Rind, whence they are moſtly, together with: the Seed, or 
Kernels, 'devour'd by the Mice and the Birds, ſo as that it can 
de had only in very ſmall Quantities, 


«ay #7 


t it was not com- 


mon in former Ages, nor grew in every Country, Virgil ſeems Barr. Icon. 374, Obſ, 1393. 27: 


AMO 


| to inſinuate, by bis promiſing, that A/riun þ 


0 

mum, the Arian Amomum ſhall grow — 

Theſe Grapes commonly contain five or fix 1 
unequal; aromatic, fragrant Kernels, or — 
than 1 or the Cubebs of the Gy 
Indian young Women uſe to thread them, ſynen i 
ſelves, and ſometimes intermixed with Pearl; andy nl 
make them ſerve for Caropi, that is, Bracelet, bY 
Others make theſe Kinds of Ornament of these 
the Seeds of Bolmuſci, by them called Marien 
Arundo Lithoſpermos, which they call Tigh;, or fl 
Florida, which is their Ticgſticas, or of the Piſum 
by them called Saga; and alſo of the Seeds of | 

adiang, and Calanes. But they. wear the Keg 
Tugus about their Neck on account of their Frame 
ſides, they are found by Experience to preſerve fron if 
in corrupt Air, and to heal the Sting of the Sch 
venomous Inſet] if chew'd and apply'd to the grin 
The Root is like the Root of Tagbac, or Calmy 
being inſipid, and white in the inner Subſtance, by 
in cepaceous [ Onion-like] Coats of a very red C 
endu'd with ſome Fragrancy. I had an Account, IT 
from Borongam, that this Plant bore another Fruit ag 
of the Stalks, which had no Smell; but this I never ſu 
Indians of Indeſtan aſſured me of the ſame, but! wt 
miſtook the Tacbac | Tagbac] for the Tugus. 

It grows in Borongam and Paranas, in Samar tel 
the other Iſlands, and in Loyte. And I don't doubt u 
be alſo found in Luzon, eſpecially at Silanum, uf 
Places worn by the Torrents. | 

N. B. The young and tender Buds of the Flown 
Tugus have ſome Reſemblance to the Pſeudo-Am 
Garcias, which expreſſes a Dove's Foot. But dir 
may be wanting to clear up the Matter, I have fenty 
Advices the Figure of the Plant. Some will objed, [ 
and ſay, that a Cheſtnut is better like an Egg, than the 
the Tugus are like thoſe of the Pomegranate-tree, whid 
allow. But all that Dzoſcorides and Pliny have uu 
Amomum, I think, ſhould be underſtood only off 
ferous Cluſter of the Tugus, when turgid with Sell 
the entire Plant itſelf was unknown to them. Forty 
ſus of the Tugus will be found to be the little i 
Japrioxd-, © Thamaiſcus,” of Dioſcorides] abouta 
Breadth in Height; to conſiſt of reddiſh-coloured 
ligneous Sort of -Subſtance z that its Leaves and f 
like thoſe of the Pomegranate ; that it rolls itſelf up i 
of a Cluſter of Grapes, or, as Barth. Merula m 
Expreſſion of Dioſcorides, has a Fruit like Botrunz 
Seed like ſmall Grapes, contained under a carnous I 
is very fragrant, of an acrid Taſte, and of an aitrig 
ing, and drying Quality; with other Charafters 
Amomum, beſides the Reſemblance of the Pes U 
It grows in Turcomania, a Province of Armen 
Botero Benes. writes. Philoſ. Tranſact. | 

There are three different Plants to which the Mi 
affix d the Name of AMomum. The firſt is the 

Amomum, Offic. Siſon, Mor. Umb. 14- 99 
ridis, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 283. Sion vulgare five 4 
manicum, Park. Theat. 914. Sion frve Mena 
J. B. 3. 107. Mer. Pin. 114. Bot. Monlp. 246 
I. 443- Seen Cordi, Merc, Bot. 69. Phyt. Bft. 
Sinon, Simon, ſeve officinarum Amomum, y 
guad Amomum officinis naſtris, C. B. Pin. 154. 
ticum, Siſon officinarum, Tourn. Inſt. 308. "0 
57. Raii NP: 3 211. Dill. Cat. Giff. 139. 
Matedonicum Fuchfii, Ger. 864. Emac. 1010. ' 
STONE-PARSLEY. Dale. of 

The lower Leaves of this Amomum are long 
or having ſmall Leaves growing oppoſite to one "od 
a Stalk, being about an Inch long, oi 
half the Breadth, broader. at the Baſe, and Loft 
pointed, cut in on the Edges, having 2 ſingle 4 
of the Foot-ſtalk. They are of a bright gre 
Stalk ariſes to the Height of two or three "2 = 
and divided into ſeveral Branches, on _ 
Leaves, but much leſs and finer; on the ol 
Umbels of white five-leav'd Flowers, porn 
Seed, about the Bigneſs of 'Parfley-ſeed, off 
ſpicy Smell and Taſte, - ſomething ike 2 Nut". 
Bitches and Banks, and moiſt Places, Boe 
its Seed, which is the only Part uſed, being 1 f 
Ihe Seed is hot and dry, attenusf Sind 
Obſtructions, to cleanſe the Reins Boer * be 


and promotes the Monſtrua, and is oft ki 
RM as. ſuch, is ord Theriaca Andron; 


Aten to the üg, Henn, Millers I M. 


Tho ſecond is e „ ., Pub 
_"Amomvun, Ohe. Comm, Flor. WT. 


A M O 


| ſum, C. B. Pin. 413. Jonſ. D. 
1507 — 7 2 acte, ſive Indicus racemus, 
noun Cardamen 2 — 1. Hort. Mal. 11. 9 
8 erte 0 . 9. 
Mor AMOMUM. Dale. | | 
it is an Ingredient in the Theriaca, and is ſome- 

Fruit ich ſtrong Purgatives, to qualify them a little. 

it is divided into three Cells, and is of a very pungent 

- from the Philippine Iſlands, and is reckon'd 

Ferne, Rocmschte, &c Geoffro 
ve, alexipharmic, ĩtomachic, Oc 3 5 

2 and digeſting 3 it reſiſts Poiſon A it Fe 

Stomach; it creates Appetite an 
and it provokes the Menſes. Lemery de Dro ues. 
momum which is reckoned amongſt medicinal Drugs, 

h is a principal Ingredient in the Venice T reacle, grows 

; the fame Name with itſelf, the Leaves 

.— 5 d of a pale-green Colour ; and 

t, an 1 , 

oo thoſe. of the white 54 rat er : Its 

retty like. the Muſcadme Grape in Colour, Bulk, and 

it is not quite ſo full of Grains, and is leſs juicy : 
which have no Pedicles, are crowded together, and 
it were, on a long Ys which * * to the 

d which ſerves as a Support to them: inner 

* Pods are found purple-coloured- Grains, of an 

are Figure, diſtinct, v7 aye ron n 
The Taſte of theſe Grains is ſharp acrid, an 

12 piercing and aromatic. : 
veſt Amomum is always the beſt ; it ought to have 

bund, of a whitiſh flaxen Colour, weighty, and well- 

hat, on the other hand, the Pods of which are black 
led, are very little, or not at all, eſteemed. 

at. many People confound the Amomum with the 

xrdamoms, tho? they do not reſemble each other in 

Circumſtance. Savary Dictionaire de Commerce. 

tird is called, 

UM Plat, Offic. Ger. 289. Emac. 361. Solanum 
baceiferum, C. B. Pin. 166. Raii Hiſt. 1. 673. 
t. 149. Elem. Bot. 124. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 67. 

or. * 37. Fruticoſum Americanum, diftum Amo- 

3 

ejuſd, 431. yehno . ; 

22 ſpecies — ennino . 8 N 8 1 

, Chab. 523. TREE NIGHT- SHADE. Dale. 

licinal V — are eſteemed to be much the ſame as 

jon SoLAN UM, Nigbt-ſhade, which ſee. 

GABRIEL, according to Rulandus, Amoca- 

erding to Fohnſon, is Cinnabar. 

GEABA. This is the Name by which Pie calls a 

raſs which grows three, four, or five Foot high, from 

liſting of ſmall Filaments, much aſter the manner of 

Leaves are about a Foot long, beautifully twiſted, 
joſt of the Figure of the Leaves of the larger Nut-bear- 
and a conſiderable Number of them on one Stalk. 
at the Top bears an Ear a Foot and an half long, like, 

| Shape, to the Ear of the Milium; or Wild Panic. 

at emollient Nature, either internally or externally 
ſupplies the Place of Mallows, and is beneficial 'in 

we, uſed by way of Fomentation. 

Lore. It is no Wonder that Love has been 

Diſtemper, as it .is productive of many Diſorders, 

* 7 e- 1 very judici- 

nels is generally cauſed by thinking too much 

Oc s more likely than Love to fix the Atten- 

Madneſs, Love may, and certainly does, produce 

Mper which ariſes from a too great Laxity or Stric- 
Animal Fibres : For Anger, Envy, | Jn 

| — on Love, brace up the Fibres, and ren er 

e and rigid. Again, Joy, Complacency, Fear, 

relax the fame Fibres, enervate the Solids, * im- 

. whether Animal, Vital, or Rational. 
i of Love are, no doubt, planted: in the Conſtitu- 

| 3 Man, and of every Woman, for Pu ofes condii- 

| 7 of the Creator, and currently d to 
p ot, beſides the great End of ſupplying the 

wa le, Love incites Mankind to Action; and 

ho es with which ;it is attended, Rimu- 
een Conſequence thereof; the Body: Inſo- 
ty 28 inp in cacti $2; 6f Pula ee, 

; „ removed, perhaps no other great Incite-' 

T . remain, except Hunger: So that what 

| 85 culture, is applicable to Love: * 

elem e pie ipfe colendi - 13 

W (41 9 voluit, primnſyue per Artem. 
„ur denen Mortalia Cort, s. 

Sravl paſſus ſua Regna Veterno. 

Whole, if i. . n 
ite ww 2 it was not for Love, Mankind would 

rutality ; and it only becomes criminal 


48. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1697, Amomum genuinum, Park. 
1548. ; 


AMP 


to a proper Object, and with Moderation, by Reaſon, 


It is no abſurd thing to reckon Love among the Affections of 
the Brain, ſince it is a kind of Solicitude ; and Solicitude is an 
Affection of the Mind, when Reafon is employed in a tireſome 


Motion or Purſuit. 


Ive is attended with the following Symptoms: The Eyes 
are hollow, and weep not, but appear as if they were replete 
with Pleaſure. The Eyelids often twinkle ; and tho? the other 
Parts of the Body maintain their Plumpneſs, the Eyes of Per- 
ſons in Love are contracted and ſunk. There is no Pulſe pecu- 
liar to Lovers, as ſome have thought, but it is like that of the 


© 


Careful and Solicitous. When the Remembrance of the belov'd 


Object is excited, either by the Hearing or Sight, and eſpecial! 
if it be ſudden, the Spirits are all in C 
changes, and neither beats equal Time, nor with equal Force. 


Some are fad and wakeful ; others, who are not conſcious of 


their Affection, pine away in Sloth and Slovenlineſs, and a low 
Diet. But the wiſer Sort, when they find themſelves in Love, 


divert their Thoughts, and relieve themſelves by going to the 


Baths, drinking of Wine, Geftation, entertaining Sights, and 
pleaſant Converſation. Some Lovers ought to be terrified ; for 
they who are always at Leiſure to indulge their amorous 
Thoughts, will hardly get rid of that troubleſome Paſſion, Tt 
would alſo be very proper to enter into a Controverſy, or 
commence a Suit againſt ſuch a Perſon in Love, which may 
affect that State of Liſe, or Way of Buſineſs which he has 
choſen ; for all Means muſt be tried to divert his Cares and 
Purſuits into another Chanel, Æginet. Lib. 3. Cap. 17. 
Oribaſ. Synop. Lib. 8. Cap. q. » | 

This Method of curing a Perſon in Lovè, by ſtirring up a 
Law-ſuit againſt him, is likely enough to have its Effects; but 
I ſhould doubt whether a Cure of this Sort would be conſiſtent 
with the old Maxim, which requires it to be performed tuto, 
cito, & jucunde. | | 

Dr. James Ferrard publiſhed a Treatiſe of Love, as a Diſ- 
temper, which was printed at Qxferd, 1640. 

AmoRis PoMa, Offic. Ger. 275. Emac. 346. Poma majo- 
ra amoris, fructu rubro, Park. Parad. 379. Solanum pomiferum, 
fruttu rotundo firiato molli, C. B. Pin. 167. Raii Hiſt. 1. 675. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 520. Mala aurea, . guibuſdam Lyco- 
per ſicon, J. B. 3. 620. Mala aurea, Chab. 525. L N 
Galeni, Tourn. Inſt. x50. Elem. Bot. 125. Boerh. * „A. 2. 
69. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 37. LOVE APPLES. Dale. 

AMO RIS POMUM, This is a Species of Solanum, bear- 
ing many large winged Leaves, divided into ſeveral Segments, 
of a yellowiſh- green Colour; the Stalk is branched into many 
Diviſions, on which, at the ſetting on of the Leaves, grow 
the Flowers, ſeveral together, each conſiſting of a ſingle Flower, 
divided into five Parts like a Star, of a yellow Colour, with a 
deeper Umbo in the Middle. Each Flower is follow*d by a round 
Fruit as big again as a Cherry, green at firſt, and of a yellow 
Red when full ripe ; in which are contained a great many flat 
whitiſh Seeds, in a juicy Pulp. It is ſown in Gardens, and 
flowers in July; the Fruit is ripe in September; and periſhes 
with the firſt Froſts. . | 5 

In Italy they eat theſe Love- apples with Oil and Vinegar, 
as Cucumbers are eaten here; but they are ſeldom eaten with 
us, being of the Nature of the other Solanums; and therefore 
only uſed outwardly, in cooling and moiſtening Applications, in 
Inflammations, and Eryſipelas ; and its Juice eſpecially is coms, 
mended in hot Defluctions of Rheum upon the Eyes. It is but 
ſeldom uſed. * Miller Bot. Of. | Eby ol rf 

AMORGE, «ewipyn, the Fœces or Recrement of Oil. 
Set AMURCA. _ F 2 . 
' AMPANA. This is the Name in the Hortus alabaricus 
for the Palma Coccifera, Folio flabelliformi, Mas. The Portu- 
gueſe A it Palmeiro Bravo Macho. * 26h 

_AMPAR, Amber is fumetimes thus called. 
"AMPELION, , Vines Leaves, or Tendrils. | 
Hippocrates  recommetids theſe bruiſed, and mixed with. 
Honey, and made up, with Wool, into the Form of a Peſſary, 
in order to promote the Menſtrual Diſcharges, or the Lochia. 
De Natura Muliebri; and de Morbis Mulietum, L. 1. C7 
AMPELIS, a Bird deſcribed - by. Aldrouandus, and ſaid to 
be delicate Food. I take it to be the Beccafico. Ss 
 AMPELITES TERRA, a Sort of black Earth, thus 
diſtinguined ! W 
TERRA Aug iir Es, Offic. Worm. Anipelitis terra foe; 
Phirtacttir, Ind. Med. 8. 31. Agrcol. 595. Aldrov, Muſ, 
Metal. 260. Terra Ampelites five Phurmacitis, qua Madici 
atuntitr, Kentm. 3. Lapis Ampelitis Galena, 'Chaile,. Fol. 
14. Lapis objfidiants, Mer. Pin, 2 1 Carlos Theoph. Sucei- 
num nigrum, Swenckfeld Cat. Fo 97852 5 | | 
Calc, Mnſ. 128. Gzval. 28. CANNAL COAL; Hal. 
I believe Cannal Coal will not diſſolve when Oil is poured 


. 


- 


upon it, which is one of the Characteriſtics that Dioſcoritles 
F gives to the TERRA AMPELITIS ; This, thetefote, ſeems dif- 


. — * 


erent from what we uſually call CannaL COA. 


The 


or pernicious, when ſo exceſſive as not to be guided and directed 


onfuſion, and the Pulſe 


4. Terra Ampelitis, .. 


; The Terra Ampelitis, by ſome called Pharmacitis, is found 
in Seleucia, a City of Syria. Chuſe what is black, reſembling 
ſmall (Oribaſius reads waxezis, long) Pitch-tree Coals, that 
will cleave, in ſome meaſure, into thin Bits, ard ſhines alike in 
every Part ; that, moreover, 5 ir will readily diſ- 
ſolve upon the Affuſion of a little Oil. e white, cinericious, 
and what can't be liquefied, is to be rejected. 

It has a diſcuffive and refrigerating Virtue ; is an Ingredient 
in Coſmetics for the Eyelids, (xaAa/Baipzcz) and to colour the 
Hair. Tt is alſo uſed to anoint the Vines, at the time of their 
Budding, in order to kill the Worms which breed in them. 
Dioſtorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 181. | 

he Terra Ampelitis is more medicinal, drying, and digeſt- 

ive, has more of a biting, and leſs of a mitigating Quality, than 

oy Terra Chia, Samia, or Selinuſia. Oribaſius, Med. Coll. 
ib. 15. 1. | 

Tbs Arbe Terra is alſo called Pharmacitis, becauſe it is 
more medicinal than the other Earths ; and becauſe the Coun- 
try Farmers, when the Spring comes, dilute it with Water, 
and fo rub it about the Roots of thoſe Vines which have ſent 
forth Buds, that no noxious little Animals might approach to 
touch them. It ſufficiently ſhews its , Virtue in kill- 
ing the Cnipes (Worms) which infeſt the Vines. No miti- 
gating or lenitive, but a drying Quality belongs to it ; for which 

eaſon it is an uſual Ingredient in drying and diſcuſſive Com- 
poſitions. Aetius, Tetr. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. . 

To ſupply the Want of Terra Ampelitis, you are directed to 
take a little more than half the Quantity of Brutian Pitch, by 
Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 7. 7 

AMPELITIS five Pharmacitis, is a very bituminous Earth, 
as black as Jet; it is divided into Scales, and is eaſily reduced 
into Powder; it is taken from a Quarry near Alenſon; there are 
two Sorts of it, one of them tender, the other hard ; when 

2 old, it pulverizes of itſelf, and they get from it ſome 

tpetre. 

It is proper to kill Worms, being applied to the Belly; it dyes 
the Hair black. 

Some call it Earth of Vine, becauſe, being in the Vineyards, 
it kills the Worms which creep up the 5 Lemery de 
Drogues. 

AMPELOPRASON, See ALLium. 
 AMPELOS, au, is Bryony, according to Oribaſius, 
Med. Collect. L. 13. 

AMPHARISTEROS, aypaertess. It ſignifies the Reverſe 
to AMBIDEXTER, that is, having two Left Hands ; which 
means being clumſy, or having a perfect Uſe of neither. Figu- 
ratively, it imports unlucky, unfortunate. 

AMPHEMERINOS, «wgnuteus Type73;, a Quotidian Fe- 
ver; that is, a Fever which brings on a Paroxyſm, or Fit, 
every Day. It is derived from ahi, a Greek Prepoſition, which 
imports a kind of Revolution, and nwies, a Day. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES, from «pgiBanseyr, a Net. The 
ſame as RE TITORMuIS, which ſee. | 

AMPHIBRANCHIA, a eM , from dug}, about, and 
gel Gills of Fiſhes ; but ſometimes taken 
for the Fauces: The Parts about the Tonſils. 

AMPHICAUSTISFadugizevs'ss. This imports a Sort of 
wild or mountain Barley ; and, in ſome Writers, it ſignifies the 
PupEenDUM MULIEBRE ; but I don't know that it is uſed in 
this . Be Bog medicinal Author. | 

AMPHIDEON, 2ugidto, the Orifice of the Uterus, call'd 
the Os Tince. 

AMPHIDEXIOS, ., the ſame as AMBIDEx- 
TER. | 
AMPHIMETRION, apg/punrewr onpdo. Galen in his 
Exegeſis, ou ocrates, in his ſecond Book of Epidemics, 
means by this a Sign which manifeſts the Condition of the 
Uterus. But the Word is neither to be found there, nor in 
any other Part of Hippocrates. Foefius thinks that the Word 
Hide, in the ſixth Book of Epidemics, Sect. 8. Apb. 38. 
e be dupipireur, and that Galen alludes to this A 
- AMPHIPLEX, dugrait, according to Ruffus Epbeſius, 
is the Part ſituated betwixt the Scrotum, Anus, and internal 
Part of the Thighs. | 
_ AMPHIPNEUMA, «ugizrevuz, from dhe, about, or 
around, and ryivue, Breath. It fignifies an extreme Diffi- 
culty of breathing, in Hippocrates, Epidem. L. 4. 

 AMPHIPOLOS, a , a Maid-ſervant. This Word 
has no other * to a Place in a Medicinal Dictionary, 
but that it is uſed by Hippocrates Epidem. Lib. 5. But 


| Caſe he relates in this Place is very remarkable. The Servant 


of Dyſeris in Lariſſa, whilſt young, felt extreme Pain in 
Coition, but at o times was very eaſy. She was never 


with Child. When ſhe was about ſixty, ſhe uſed to be ſeized 


with exceſſiye Pains, like thoſe of Labour, after Noon. One 
Day, having eaten in the Morning a large Quantity of Leeks, 


| * De Articul. 4- Obſerv. 17. de Morb. Vulg. Lib. 2. Sea. . Epidem. Lib, 7. SIP OF 14 4 „* 2 * at Nun, 
J Daniel Le Clire, in his Hiſtory of Phyſic, Edit. 1723. 22 lays, that this Phyſician was in great Reputzünnn 
aninth Century. | ; 


Life of Mithridates, that is to ſay, about the Middle of the 


AMP 


ſhe was ſeized with more ſevere Pains thay "1 
Examination, ſhe felt ſomething rough at the (6, 
Womb; ſoon after this ſhe fainted, and, d Nike 
another Woman took from her a rough Stone a 


LN 


AMPHISB/ENA, a venomous Serpent, The au 
and Scytala reſemble one another; for they are nat H 
a thick Body, tapering into a lender Tall but w 
Thickneſs throughout their whole Length; b dn. 
is puzzled to find at what End the Head or Tai wit 
The Amphiſbæna differs from the Scytala, in that k nA 
either End forward, whence it takes its Name [ini 
and Baivw to go]. Galen ſays, the Amphiſpæm vj 
with two Heads. They ſay, if a big-belly'd Woman 
this Serpent, ſhe falls. in Labour and miſcarri, 

The Bites of theſe Creatures are hardly per 
much like the Punctures of Flies; wherefore they ae 
tal, but cauſe an Inflammation like what ariſe; from bl 
of a Bee or Waſp, tho' in a more intenſe D . 
what is good for the Stings of theſe Inſectz, wil be of 
here. tius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 30. 

The Colour of the Amphiſbæna is a ſhining Whiz | 
guiſh'd with reddiſh Spots; its Cheeks are ſo lage, 
conccal his Eyes; and this Circumſtance hath made ng 
it is blind. 

It is found in the Iſle of Lemnos; its Bite is 
requires the ſame Remedies as that of the Vow. fe 
great deal of volatile Salt and Oil. Its Fleſh; Liver, al 
are proper to excite Sweat, to take away bad Hu 
Tranſpiration, and are a good Antidote againſt Prijy 
mery des Drogues. 

AMPHISMILA, 4jprowian, from 4u9i, on ach 
Tian, an Inciſion Knife. A diſſecting Knife, wita 
on each Side. Caftellus from Galen. 

AMPHISPHALSIS, ewugiogancrs, from du, aig 
to wander. 3 tranſlates this by the Words, 
Circumductio, Gircumattio, Circumagatio. This Wal 
lieve is peculiar to Hippocrates, He uſes it in his Bf 
ticulis, to expreſs a Circumaction, or turning of tle 
order to replace the Head of the Femur, when {iy 
the Acetabulum. 

AMPHITANE, the fame as CHRvsocoLia, wil 
Caſtellus from Fallepius. 

AMPHODONTA, au n, from dul, ob 
and eds, a Tooth. This Word is uſed by Hias 
Treatiſe de Arte, as an Epithet of Animals, to e 
having a Row of Teeth in both Jaws. 

AMPHORA, is a Roman Meaſure for Liquids. | 
ginally a Greek Word dh εε s, Iliad. 23. OdyLY 

yncope, dpogevs* it is ſo called from the two Anſæ uf 
for Carriage. It is the twentieth Part of the Cules, 
tained ſeven Gallons one Pint Engliſh Meaſure, 4 
Antient Meaſures. PC 

AMPLEXATIO, or Bafiatio. The Alchymilba 
kind of Union betwixt their Philoſqphical Mercury, # 
call the White Female, and by which they mean 3 
Antimony, and the Red Huſband, by which they 
2 Embracing ſome of them expreſs in Tem) 

ecent. | | 

AMPOTIS, urls. It ſignifies properly the 
Ebb of the Tide. But Hippocrates, who was 
the Grecian Iſlands, and muſt have had many * 
obſerving the Tides, very elegantly applies this tel 
Receſs of Humours, from the Circumference of 
the internal Parts, * 

AMPULLA, a Veſſel of an indeterminate 90 
particular Form; for it muſt have a Belly lite 3 eig 
Crewet, in order to be an Ampulla. Ie F 

In Chymiſtry, any Veſſels are called Anu, * 
large Bellies, as Cucurbits, Boltheads, and Br 

lden calls the firſt Appearances of the unt 
Brain, in a Fœtus after Conception, Ampulla fon 

AMPULLASCENS. The Alveus Ampu 21 
moſt tumid Part of Pecquet's Ducts, which con 
ow 5 8 to the Subclavian Vein. 

„Amputation. * 

Celſus, who lived more than an Age before „ | 
Author who gives us a Deſcription of Ampu an 
his Surgery be, as is ſaid, taken from 5 5 to U 
ades, he quotes neither of them with re pee 4 


tion. | 1 ; 
Hippocrates treats of a Gangrene and ee 
putrefy'd, he ſays *, muſt be cut off, * lived BY 


Chriſt &; we have nothing of him once g Bo i 
do not know whether he ever perfe | 


AMP 


1 (aid ut and Eraſiftratus, who acted 
on hid of Hwy no of this Operation 
we cannot doubt, but it was per- 
ze, and that even the Manner of it was 
whoſe Works nh! loft. 9 = Pro- 

ion was never performed in thoſe 11mes, 
Oe the fifteenth rs but on occaſion of an 
** ffected by a Sphacelus. It ſeems, to have been 
dem becauſe the Patients were always in im- 
ah of their Lives, or, according to Celſus , died, 
molt part, of an Hemorrhage, under the Opera- 


not to wonder at this; 


utation, 
Ax; at lealt, he does not mention it in 


tion of his Operation, which is as follows, Lib. 7. 


« ihon is to | 
E 2 ſound and the corrupt Part, as far as the 


in ſuch a manner as not to do it againſt a Joint, and 


U 


for Celſus made no Ligature 


Jo cut off a ſound Part than leave any thing unſound. 


ou come to the Bone, the ſound Fleſh is to be drawn 
5 che Bone is to be cut upon quite round it, that 
be perfectly bare (of the Perioſteum). This done; 


> itſelf is to be amputated with the Saw, as near as 


die to the ſound Fleſh ; then the Face of the Bone, 
was exaſperated by the Saw, is to be ſmooth'd; and 
in is to be brought over it; in order to which, and 
may 


here the Skin cannot reach, the Place muſt be 
| with Lint, and a Sponge dipt in Vinegar muſt be 
upon it. The Cure muff afterwards be managed as 
nd in which a large . is to be prevented. 
Deſcription we ſee no Means to prevent an Hemor- 
dd this is the very Reaſon why the Patients often -- In 
b of Blood under the Operation. But, what is ſur- 
re find-no Method for that Purpoſe, in any Author 
deſcribed that Operation, till the ſixteerith Century. 
vineta, Aviſenna, Guido de Cauliaco, ſay not a Word 
bis laſt, who lived about the Middle of the fourteerith 
made two Ligatures, one above, and the other be- 
Place of Amputation; but he does not ſay, that he 
n to prevent an 1 ny or ſo much as to take 
Senſe of Feeling from the Part. We may well ima- 
he did it only to keep down the Fleſh tight and firm, 
xcifion with the Knife might be made with the greater 
Smoothneſs. We know not whether Veſalius uſed a 
to ſtop an Hemorrhage or not, becauſe we do not 
prehend his Deſcription. 
meus Maggius, who wrote about the Middle of the 
ntury, -and whoſe Works are collected by Ge/ner, 
gature upon the ſound Part, above the corrupted. 
this Ligature very tight, to deprive the Part, in ſome 
of Feeling; but there is not a Word ſaid throughout 
I _—_— Means to prevent an Hemorrhage during 
tion, He ſays, that Celſus made a Ligature above 
(ted Part; but Celſus has not deſcrib'd his Operation 
ie manner that Maggius reports it; and you fee, by 
wn above, that he ſays nothing of that Ligature, 


Phyſician to Charles IX. ſays, that in his Time they 


© UAgatures; one, doubtleſs, to take away the Feeling, 
G not expreſly ſay ſo, and the two others above and 
Pace of Amputation ; but not a Word is ſaid of the 
prevent an Hemorrhage, | 
durgeon to Charles N. tells us, that when we are 
u to make an Amputation, we muſt draw the Skin 
les towards the ſound Part, and make a Ligature juſt 
that is to be cut, with a ſtrong and thin Fillet, 
lays, ſerves, firſt, with the Help of the Afliſtants, 
P the Skin and Muſcles in a raiſed oſture; ſecondly, 
| 8 Hemorrhage; thirdly, it takes away the Senſe 
> Tom the Part. This is the firſt Author, that I find, 


3 Manner of preventing an Hemorrhage 


* yr after him, put his Method in Practice. 
1, Lature did not conſtantly and totally ſuppreſs 
e; Mt os Veſlels bled more or leſs in Spite 
Life of th, ce that ſometimes endan- 
N orel, a Native of Franche C omtẽ, who was a Sur- 
i 1 4 and a very ingenious Perſon, diſcovered a 
t, 23 it f bf the Blood, In 1674. he invented the 
his Po 45 now uſed, by means whereof, the Operator 

er, either wholly to ſtop the Blood, or let 
dad. An. 1725. p. 11 | oy 42 


to compreſs the Veſſels, and 


be made with the Knife in the 


the better cover it on every Side, it ought to be 


Fabricius ah Aquapendente, Hildanus, and all the 
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it run more or leſs, as he thinks fit to compreſs the Part. It 
takes away the Senſe of F celing, ſo that the Patients feel none 
of thoſe acute Pains when the Fleſh is cut, and the Ligature 
of the Veſſels is perform'd, which makes them ſupport that 
cruel] Operation with the more Patience; an Advantage to be 
reap'd but in an imperfet᷑t manner from the Method of Pare. 
One Defect of the Tourniquet, tis ſaid, is, that it pinches 
the Skin, and cauſes very acute Pains, This is true, when the 
Surgeon has not the Addreſs to accommodate it in a right man- 


mer; but with a little Care and Attention, and placing a Piece 


of Paſte-board at the Side of the Stick, that Accident is 
avoided. 

Another Defe& imputed to the Tourniquet is, that, tho” it 
prevents an Hemorrhage after the Operation, we dare not leave 
it on the Part, becauſe it entirely ſuppreſſes the Circulation 
of the Blood below the Place where it is apply'd, by which 
means that Part is in Danger of a Mortification, Monſieur 
Morel did not pretend to make any other Uſe of his Tourni- 
quet, than as a ſure means for preventing an Hemorrhage 
during the Operation, and till he had ſecured the Patient from 
ſuch an Accident by the Ligature of the Veſſels, which none 
had ever been able to do before. Beſides, it is very rare to ſee 
an Hemorrhage break out afreſh, when the Ligature is made 
according to the manner, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the Courſe 
of this Memoir; after we have tiken a View of the Methods 
formerly uſed in cutting the Fleſh. 

Neither Hippocrates nor Galen, as I ſaid, have given us any 
Deſcription of Amputation; it would be in vain then to ſearch 
in theſe Authors for the Manner in which they cut the Fleſh, 
or how they ſtopp'd the Blood in the Veſſels. They have only 
left us, in general, their Method of ſtopping Hemorrhages ; but 
have not told us a Word; in particular, of the Means of ſtop- 
ping the Blood in an Amputation. 

P have been ſurpriſed not to find the Operation of Amputa- 
tion in Galen, who deſeribes the Operations of Surgery in ſo 
clear a manner. He wrote of a Gangrene and 2 93 
he ſays, after Hippocrates, that the corrupt and putrid Fleſh 
muſt be cut away; but ſays no more of it. It appears how- 
ever, that this Operation was practiſed at Rome in his Time; 
for Celſus, who was a Roman, and lived about a hundred Years 
before Galen, has deſcribed it, and practiſed it himſelf, or ſaw 
it done by others. Galen cites neither Phyſician nor Surgeon 
who performed that Operation : He ought, at leaſt, to have 
cited Gelſus, who muſt have been in great Reputation for Sur- 

ery; but I do not ſo much as find the Name of Celſus in any 
Place of Galen's Works. 

We have inſerted, in the Beginning of this Diſcourſe, the 
Deſcription which Celſus has given of the Operation. We 
have ſeen, that he cuts the Fleſh to the very Bone, and does it 
in the quick, rather than in the mortified Part. He ſaws off the 
Bone, and brings the Skin over the Stump; and no doubt over 
the Mouths of the Veſſels, tho? he does not ſay ſo. But how 
can that Skin be brought to cover the Bone and the Veſlels ? 
We don't find, that he takes the Precaution to draw up the 
Skin and the Fleſh above the Part, unleſs we are willing to ſup- 
poſe, that he would be ſo underſtood. Beſides, it does not ap- 
pear, that he form'd a Label of Skin, as ſome Surgeons did at 
the End of the laſt Century ; the thing is ſo remarkable, he 
would not have faiPd to ſpeak of it. He cut very near the 
mortify'd Fleſh, inter ſanam vitiatamgue Partem, which was not 
the way to facilitate his leaving a Label of Skin. He did not 
paſs a Thread acroſs the Fleſh, and into the Skin, as it has 
been the Practice ſince his Time, in order to keep down the 
Skin tight upon the amputated Part. And yet it iz plain by 
the Deſcription, that he intended the Skin ſhould cover the 
Bone, and reunite with that and the Fleſh ; and in order that 
this might be done with the greater Facility, he left the Skin 
to _ looſe ; but this could not be effected without drawing 
up raiſing that Skin above the Amputation. But he does 
not ſay ſo much; his Words are only theſe ; Supraque indu- 
cenda Cutis, que ſub ejuſmodi euratione laxa eſſe debet. He 
took care to clear the Face of the Bone from thoſe Aſperities 
which the Teeth of the Saw might have produced on it, and 
which require Exfoliation ; and, in the laſt place, he applies 
an Aftringent to the Veſlels, but mentions nothing of a Cau- 
tery, or Ligature of the Veſſels. Such a Proceeding would be 
contrary to his Defign, which, in all Probability, was to cloſe 
up the Orifices of the Veſlels, with the Skin and the Fleſh 
brought down along with it ; and by that means to prevent an 
Hemorrhage, and unite them all together. He thought it ſuffi- 
cient to put ſome Tow or Lint to the Part where the Skin 
could not reach, and over all to apply a Sponge dipt-in Vinegar. 


By this Method he avoided a Suppuration, and healed > = | 
ethod 


ound with great Expedition. This is exactly the 


: Gp, 33. Sed id — > A, 4 D 11 - 
too quogue cum ſummo Periculo fit ; nam ſpe in ipſo Opere, wel Profufione Sanguinis, vel Anime Defect iane moriuntur. 
" 18 not Performed but 0 the utmoſt * 3 2 the EP often die under the Operation, either of an Hemorrhage, or 


I ad ; | p 
| Che. cap. 9. In Lib. Hippocr, de Fruct. Comment. 11. De Meth. Med. lib. 2. cap. 9 
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of Verduia and Sabourin, one a Dutchman, and the other of 
Geneva, who, towards the End of the laſt Century, did both 
at one time ſet up the Practice of this Operation, with leaving 
a Part of the Skin and Fleſh in Form of a Label, for the more 
eaſy covering of the Bone and the Mouths of the Veſſels, 


which they call'd the Operation of Amputation with a Label. 


[POperation de Amputation d_Lambeau]. By this way they 
avoided a Suppuration, and alſo ſhortened the Cure of the 
ound, | | of e r 

It were to be wiſh'd, that Celſus had explain'd himſelf more 
clearly on the Means he uſed to keep the Skin looſe, We 


find in our Times, that whatever Endeavours are uſed to draw 


back the Skin and Fleſh before they are cut, we are not able to 
bring back the Skin over the Bone after the Amputation, at 
leaſt, not to keep it there with any manner of Facility ; which 
obliged ſeveral celebrated ns to retain the Skin and Fleſh 
upon the Wound, by means of a Thread paſſed acroſs them. 

e ſhall take Notice of this, when we come to ſpeak of thoſe 
Surgeons, who have deſcribed this Operation at the End of the 
fixteenth and in the ſeventeenth Centuries. 

It appears, from all that I have juſt now ſaid, that there are 
abundance of Obſcurities in the Deſcription of Celſus's Opera- 
tion. 

Paulus Ægineta, who, according to Dr. Freind, lived in the 
ſeventh Century, is the firſt, that I can find, who, ſince Cel- 
ſus, has deſcribed this Operation, Lib. 6. Cap. 84. He does 
not want Obſcurity any more than Celſus, and tis not eaſy to 
diſcover whether he cuts in the ſound or ſphacelated Part. He 
relates the Manner in which Leonidas perform'd that Opera- 
tion, and ſays, that before ſawing the Bone, it was 
to put a Linen Cloth, or broad Fillet upon the Part that was 
cut, to hinder the Saw from touching it, and ſo putting the 
Patient to Pain ; which ſhews, in ſome manner, that he cut 
in the quick Part ; and to ſtop the Hemorrhage, he ſeared the 
Orifices of the Veſſels with an actual Cautery. 

Aviſenna, who lived in the twelfth Century, adviſes cutting 
in the Sphacelus, to avoid an Hemorrhage, and to apply heated 
Irons to the mortify d Part, that is left under the 

Guido de Cauliaco cut the Fleſh between two Ligatures, and, 

after the Example of Paulus, apply'd a Linen, or broad Fillet 
upon the cut Part, to defend it from the Saw: He then ſaw'd 
off the Bone, and cauterized the Fleſh with hot Irons, or boil- 
ing Oil. 
* who wrote in the ſixteenth Century, has given a 
Deſcription of this Operation, in a manner which is a little 
confuſed. He ſpeaks of a Ligature, but tis impoſſible to diſco- 
ver how or for what Purpoſes he uſed it. It appears, that he cut 
the Fleſh with a hot Knife ; but we can onl {s whether it 
were in the quick or in the dead Part. At laſt he applies hot 
Irons to the large Veſſels, and to the Fleſh, which he cauterizes 
till the Patient feels the Pain. This makes it conjeQured, 
that be cut in the mortify'd Part, and that the Veſſels did not 
bleed afterwards; then he cauterized the Fore-part of the 
Bone, to make it exfoliate the more readily. 

Bartholomeus Maggius, Cotem with Veſalius, cut the 


porary 
corrupted Part, and ſeparated it from the ſound ; and after he 


had ſawed off the Bone, applied hot Irons to the Veſſels, and 
the Fleſh that was half corrupted, or dipp'd the Member in 


boiling Oil, alone, or mix'd with Sulphur, till it penetrated 
O's GIN very near the Method of Guido de 
Cauliaco. ; | 
Botallus relates the Operation in the ſame Manner as Mag- 
gius, only makes no mention of the boiling Oil. But this Gen- 
tleman found it took up too much Time to perform the Ope- 
ration this way; and beſides, in his Opinion, it put the Pa- 
tient to too much Pain in ſawing of the Bone, from which it 
was impoſſible to take off all the Fleſh that ſtuck to it, but 
that ſome would be mangled with the Saw, eſpecially when there 
were two Bones to be ſawed. He contrived therefore a Me- 
thod to cut off a Limb with one Stroke; a Method, he fa 
the ſureſt, eaſieſt, and quickeſt, that can be imagin'd. For 
this Purpoſe he made uſe of two large Knives, like Butchers 
Cleavers, one of which was faſtened in a Block .of Wood, and 
laced between two wooden Poſts; the other was fixed in a 
Piece of Wood, that flided up and down between the Poſts by 
means of Grooves, after the manner of the Machine -uſed for 
driving Piles. The Member was placed between the Poſts upon 
the under Cleaver, and the Piece of Wood, which was raiſed 
aloft, and charged with Lead to make it the more ponderous, 
r fall, the Limb was cut off in an Inſtant, by the 5 
of the two. Knives, with very flight Pain to the Patient. 
Cautery was immediately applied to the Veſſels, and the He- 
morrhage was very inconſiderable. Me e ka . 
This Method has been cenſured on account of the Contuſion 
which the Fleſh ſuffered ; but principally for fracturing the 


Bones, which broke into ſeveral Splinters, and rendered the 
Cure difficult. It was for this laſt Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, chiefly, 


AMP 


that this Practice was not at all followed. Bualy 
Mr. Faques, ng re] Regius, a Surgeon, wh, , 0 
— with Succeſs: TOY rongly m 

Pari, Cotemporary with Botallus, cut the g: 
with a crooked Enife, and made Uſe of : agg 
in two, like P. Ægineta and Guido de Caulij, Fe 
cover the Fleſh, and defend it from the gay, ff f 
with an Inciſion-knife, a little crooked, the Fal ln 
two Bones, when an Amputation was to be made g | 
After this he ſaw'd off the Bones, and the ; 


n took bo 
ſtretch 
ether 


Veſlels with the Forceps, called the Crow's-j;j) 
out, and ty'd them up with a double Thread erg 
Fleſh, if any happen'd to be in the way, 
the Fillet, that bound the Limb above Amputa 
paſſing a Needle and Thread through the Lips of 85 
_—_—_ Holes croſſwiſe, he drew over the Bong 
and Muſcles that were cut, tho' only ſo far a8 ij b 
extended to the ſame Length as before the Amt 1 
drawing the Threads too cloſe. If the Ligature of * 
unlooſed, Pars did not trouble himſelf to ſearch for 1 
Crow's-bill, for ſo he would never have found it; bu 
tying up the Member with a new Ligature, orders; 
graſp'd by a ſtrong Man, who preſs'd hard on the Þy 
Te Courle & the eſſels lay; then he took a ſquare Ne 
edg d, four Inches long, and threaded with 2 
three or four times doubled, and paſſed it into the Ha. 
a Finger's Breadth from the Orifice of the Veſſcl, a; 
then, carrying it round the Veſſel, he repaſs's it beo 
and drew it out an Inch from where it enter'd. Bow 
two Ends of the Thread, he placed a ſmall Bolſter, a 
this he made a Ligature. After this, he apph d A 
to the Wound, and dreſſed it on the fourth Day. 
Part makes us obſerve, that in an Amputation o 
he cauſes the Member to be held bended, becaſe 
Section of the Bone, it muſt be extended, that t&} 
which are to be ty'd, may the better appear. He fans 
firſt who found out this Expedient. 7 could neverg 
how it ſhould produce the Effect which he aſcribe wi 
as the Veſſels are united with the Fleſh which furrou 
they ſtretch of contract together with it by the fax 
Pari, however, made Diſcoveries of greater I 


He then w 


for he was the firſt who practiſed Li tures of the 


Amputation; and notwithſtanding the Fury of Gurad 
them, this Method has been found very ſerviceabk, 
been followed. 

I find yet more new Inventions of Pari; he dos 
deed claim them for his own; but I have met with 
where elſe. One is, that he is the firſt who int 
Uſe of the creoked Knife for cutting the Fleſh. | 
appear, that Maggius, who wrote but a little time bei 
uſed it; he ſays nothing of it in his Deſcription. | 
however pretend to be ſure, that it was never made 
fore Par; there is a Place in Botallus which may ml 
pe& the contrary. In the Deſcription he gives of tit 
of operating in his Time, he uſes only the Wal 
in the Ablative Caſe, without ſaying whether the 
crooked or not; but his Commentator Jan Herne av 
intelligit inflar corniculate Lune falcatam, © He med 
<« Knife as is falcated like the horned Moon.” 6 
uſe of the Term Novacula ; but Hildanns, who uſe 
Knife, calls it alſo Nouacula. 

The other new Invention, or Improvement, ho 
obſerved in Par#*s Deſcription, is, that be cuts the 
tween the two Bones of the Leg ; for this Purpoſe 
of an Inciſion- knife a little crooked. It is not clan 
was the Author of theſe two laſt Inventions; he 
have fail'd, it is probable, to have valued him 
account, as well as the preceding, fince they os 
Service, and have been conſtantly uſed ſince that 1h 

There is ſtill another thing, which I don't fd 
him, and which he does not aſcribe to himſc ff 
the two laſt; it is this: After he had ty'd 15 
brought the Skin and Fleſh over the Bone, 4 
there, by running two Threads croſſing one ww 
Lips of the Wound, This 8 was do 1 
in his Time, but it was of no Uſe, and 74 
ſome Occaſions. It was of no Service, firt * 
was cut in the mortify d Part, becauſe wi all 
* wo not bear 2 die in be 

y away. Secondly, they W ah 
applied hot „ all 51 of the 2 
make no uſe of it, becauſe of the Gude 
97 wn half-roaſted 75 would cally. n 

who made no uſe of Fire at all, 10 
to diſuſe it, becauſe, when the Threads were 00 
cauſed much Pain, and excited an Infamms 


; «The c 


De Vuln. Sclop. cap. 22. Duplici modo Chirurgica Ars, 4 fas of, amputare folet, nempe Serra & Cultre. © 
« exerciſed in Amputation, when the Cale requires it, two ways, that is, with a Saw or a Knife. 
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ved them to cut the Threads ſooner than they in- 
bie 11d do no Service, if the Threads were not drawn 
1 Joſe and Bandage alone was ſufficient to anſwer 
* ropoſed by this Method. 
vl Sennertus has deſcribed Amputation after the ſame 
as Part. | : | | | 

| m Par, but in that he ſays, when he 
— of the Veſſels with the Crow's-bill, 
0 N = to cauterize them with an actual Cautery. 
L--u is of the ſame Opinion; but beſides, he makes 
re of the Veſſels after a particular Manner. He pierces 
above the Amputation with a ood Needle and hread, 
carries above and beyond the eſſel, and brings it out 
e Skin a Finger's Breadth from where it entered, and 
ns takes in the Veſſel and the Fleſh, which he binds 
ein the two Ends of the Thread upon a ſmall Bol- 
there to hinder the Thread from cutting the Skin, 
thod does not appear to have been followed by any 
1s, who too has made ſome Alteration in it. 
4 Aquapendente, who wrote in the Beginning of the 
nth Century, cut the Fleſh an Inch within the Sphacelus, 
Manner of Avi ſenna and Veſalius. By this Method, 
be avoided the Hemorrhage and the Pain. Afterwards 
Þ4 Fire to the Place till the Patient felt the Heat, and 
vas formed upon the Mouths of the Veſſels. 
practice of this Method has at laſt been quite abandon'd, 
it is ſubject to ſeveral Inconveniencies. The farſt is, that 
Precautions you take to burn away all the mortify 
ch is left * the quick, *tis to be feared there will 
nough to produce a Corruption in the ſound Part. A 

onvenience is, that the ſphacelated and cauterized 
g ſeparated from the quick by Suppuration, there re- 
long Stump of a Bone, that ſticks out, and very much 
be Cure of the Wound, which is not eafily conſoli- 


Aurelius Severinus. gives the ſame Deſcription of the 
2s Part, but differs from him, in that he makes no 
of the Veſſels, but only brings the Skin over the 
He covers the Veſlels, and retains the Skin over 
the threaded Needles acroſs. The Inconveni- 

this Method have been made to appear. 
ws Fabricius Hildanus, after tying the Limb very tight, 
| the Circulation of the Blood, binds it down to a Bench 
let, and draws over it a ſort of a leather Sleeve, which 
loſed at the End like a Purſe. He then cuts the Fleſh 
ick home to the Bone, either with a Razor, or a 
wo-edged Knife; he lays the Bone bare of the Peri- 
nd when there are two Pones, he cuts the Fleſh be- 
m with an Inciſion- knife bent a little crooked ; after 
envelopes the cut Fleſh by drawing the Strings of the 
Id by that means pulls it back, and raiſes it; he lays 
dare, and prevents the Blood that comes out of the 
Mm covering the Place where he is to apply the Saw. 
vs off the Bone, and, taking off the Sleeve and Fillets, 
atual Cautery to the Vellels, till there is a Cruft 

ſtopping of the Blood. 

d peculiar in Hildanus is, firſt, the making uſe of a 
Which he binds the Member that is to be amputated. 
dear d to be very uſeleſs, and might, poſlibly, be 
3 which was the Reaſon, that he was not follow'd 
cular, In the ſecond place, he uſes a ſort of Sleeve 
Which is alſo more troubleſome than uſeful, ſince a 
i Fillet, cut in two at one End, would with greater 
ines anſwer the Purpoſe. Hillanus alſo ſome- 
uſe of a red-hot Knife to cut the Fleſh, and of an 
3 ſtopping the Hemorrhage from the Veſſels, 
men the Member was ſphacelated. But, according 
Sure would be ſufficient, if the Patient were young, 
Plthoric, in which Caſe he makes his Ligature like 
cr in quoting Celſus, Galen, and Aviſenna, 
v - eſſels in Amputation; for they never uſed 
that were opened by Wounds, as I ob- 


ig the Skin and the Fleſh, as far as poſſible, 
MN keeping them there by a Thread paſſed 
10 Fleſh crot{wiſe, which he diſapproves for 
ve mentioned. 9 
* his chirurgical Works about the Middle 
i CN — 1 after the ſame Manner, 
| me little later — Fir . Barbette did the 
4 * their * > He is the firſt who ſpeaks 
age: [2 * Mr. orel invented for preventing 
= ry found the Ligature ſo painful, that he 
nz for 15 of an actual Cautery. In this Point 
furer 8 gature of the Veſſels well made is leſs 
Nulhonn ® actual Cautery. Nuck adviſes us to 
1 — Which he calls Boviſ, and we Puff- 
Porrhages, J uſed in Germany and Holland for ſtop- 


Charrierre, Jobn-Baptiſi Verduc, and Dionis, have done 
nothing but copy preceding Authors in their Deſcriptions of Am- 
utation. But Dionis gives us two new ways of ſtopping the 
lood by a Ligature of the Veſſels. . In the frſt, he ties up the 
Veſſels with a Needle and waxed Thread, and makes uſe of a 
Valet d Patin, [Nippers with a Ring] with which he takes hold 
of «the Veſſel, and pulls it out from the Fleſh ; he winds the 
Thread about the Veſſel, and after paſſing the Needle through 
the Extremity of the Veſſel, ties the Thread, and faſtens it in 
ſuch a manner as not to be thrown off by the Pulſation of the 
Artery. In the ſecond Method, he takes two Needles threaded 
in like manner with waxed Thread; with one of them he 
pierces the Fleſh above the Veſſel, and having paſſed it through 
the Fleſh and Skin, he draws it out two Fingers Preadth above 
the Amputation. With the other Needle he enters the Fleſh 
and Skin below the Veſſel, and pulls it out half a Finger's 
'Breadth from where the other Needle came forth ; he then lays 
between them a little Bolſter, on which he ties the two Threads 
with a Knot, and fo cloſes the Veſſel. This ſecond way differs 
not from what Guillemeau ſpeaks of, except in that the latter 
uſes but one Needle. 

The Valet d Patin is a ſort of Nippers, invented about the 
Middle of the laſt Century, and not much uſed at preſent. 
M. Garangeot, Maſter Surgeon at Paris, gives a Deſcription of 
it with a Figure. When that Inſtrument began to be uſed, 
there went over it a Thread with a fliding Knot. They 
drew out the Artery with the Valet d Patin, and ty'd it with 
the Thread in a Knot, that could not flide. This Invention 
was ſubject to two Inconveniencies : Firſt, If the Thread was 
arawn a little too tight, to prevent its ſlipping, it would cut 
by degrees the Artery, which being ty'd, at its Extremity, 
would ſeparate too ſoon, and be followed by a new Hemorrhage, 
more dangerous than the former. Secondly, If the Ligature 
was made a little too looſe, the continual Pulſation of the lood 
would by degrees puſh the Thread to the Extremity of the 
Veſſel, where it would flip off. Dionis was willing to remedy 
this Defect by paſſing a Thread through the Veſſel, in the way 
that he firſt propoſed ; but this was too troubleſome a Method 
to be followed, and his ſecond was more fo, and beſides put 
the Patient to greater Pain. At preſent, they tie the Arteries 
after the Manner of Pare, which is the moſt ſimple Method, and 
followed by all good Artiſts. They paſs the Needle, as I ſaid 
before, through the Fleſh which ſurrounds the Artery, and 
faſten the two Ends of the Thread with a Knot upon a ſmall 
Linen Polfter. Dionis tells us alſo, that he could ſtop the 
Blood with a Button of Vitriol, which was practiſed and re- 
commended by ſeveral Surgeons of the laſt Century. 

Cyprus Vitriol, which is what is uſed to cauterize the Ori- 
fices of the opened Arteries, and raiſes a good Eſchar on the 
Place, does not ſo readily ſtop the Blood as an actual Cautery 
and Ligature. It muſt liquety, in order to infinuate into the 
Pores of the Fleſh ; ſo that this Remedy works but ſlowly. 
The Blood would ſoon break through the —— oppoſed to it, 
if we did not take great Precaution. They who uſed this Me- 
thod, laid graduated Compreſſes on the Button of Vitriol, and 
other long Compreſſes on the Courſe of the Veſſels, in ſuch a 
manner, that by the Help of a pay tight Bandage, the Fleſh 
might be compreſs d upon the Veſſels. 

A Servant muſt be ſure to attend, in order to keep his Hand 
continually upon the Stump. We ought indeed to take the 
ſame Precautions in all other Methods of Amputation; but this, 
in particular, requires the moſt careful Attention. | 

As to the reſt, we muſt avoid making uſe of ſtrong Suppura- 
tives, for fear of making the Eſchar ſeparate too ſoon, and fall 
off before the Mouths of the Veſſels are entirely cloſed, and 
quite ſtopp*d 7 

Here it will not be foreign to my Purpoſe, to explain the 
Action of Eſcharotics. I ſhall give you my Conjectures about 
the Matter, which is full of Difficulties, as well as many others. 
I am always for running this Hazard of expoſing my Sentiments, 
becauſe it will doubtleſs engage ſome able Naturaliſts to examine 
them with Attention, and perhaps propoſe ſuch as are more 
probable, which will be received with Pleaſure. 
We make uſe of two fort of Cauteries or Cauſtics in general, 
which are, the actual and the potential Cautery. The actual 
Cautery is Fire, and all burning Bodies, as heated Iron, very 
hot Water and Oils, c. When theſe are apply d to any Part, 
their Heat penetrates the Fleſh, where the Air is included in 
the circulating Liquids. This Air is rarefy'd and expanded to 
an extraordinary Degree by the great Heat. This violent Ex- 
panſion ſeparates and diſunites all the Parts in which the Air is 
contained, and ſo deſtroys their Structure. The expanded Air 
eaſily eſcapes through the Pores and Interſtices of the Fleſh, 
whoſe Contexture it has thus deſtroy'd ; and carries with it, at 


the ſame time, all the aqueous Particles contained therein ; which 


is the Cauſe of the drying up of the cauterized Part, and the 
forming of a Cruſt upon it. . 

Melted Lead, melted Sulphur, and very hot Oils, which 
ſome make uſe of, act aſter the ſame Manner. : ; 


I make 


AMP 


1 make thtee Sorts of potential Cauteries, according to the 
Parts on which they act. The firſt act only on the Fleſh un- 
covered of its Skin, the ſecond on the Skin and the Fleſh, and 
the third only on the Skin. | 1 
The Cauteries of the firſt Sort are Cyprus Vitriol, Arſenic, 
the Sublimate Corroſive, Ac. Theſe make no Eſchar but in the 
Fleſh, and make none at all when apply'd upon the Skin. Cy- 
rus Vitriol is what is commonly uſed to cauterize the Veſſels, 
rnd Arſenie, and the Sublimate Corroſiwe, act too ſlowly, 
tho? otherwiſe they make a good Efchar. Theſe Salts abſorb 
the Humidity which diſſolves them, by means of which they 
are introduced into the integral and extremely ſenſible Parts of 
which the Fleſh is compoſed. The Blood, which circulates in 
thoſe Parts, continually ſupplies them with new Humidity, 
which probably unites with the ſaline Particles in proportion 
as they arrive, which occaſions theſe Particles to penetrate more 


and more into the Fleſh, where they ſtill find new Humidity, 


which gathers about them; hence the Pores, which contain them, 
muſt be conſiderably: inlarged, and the ſolid Particles, which 
compoſe the Partitions between them, are obliged to give way, 
and ſeparate; by which means the Texture of the Fibres, which 
compoſe the Veſſels and the Fleſh, is quite ſubverted, and forms 
a Subſtance which is no longer Fleſh, nor capable of receiving 
Nouriſhment. 

The potential Cauteries of the ſecond Sort are of ſeveral 
Kinds; ſome of them are liquid, others ſolid. The liquid 
cauterize the Skin and the Fleſh, at the Inftant they are apply'd; 
ſuch are Oil of Vitriol, Spirit of Nitre, Aqua Regia; their 
Action is very quick. Spirit of Salt, and Spirit of Vitriol, cau- 
terize but flowly, and are ſeldom uſed alone, but in Con- 
junction with ſome metallic or ſaline Particles. Butter of An- 
timony, Butter of Arfenic, the Oil or _ of Mercury, 
which proceeds from the W aſhings of Turbith Mineral, are more 
frequently uſed. 

Solid Cauſtics are either metallic or ſaline. The metallic are 
Lapis infernalis, made with Silver or Copper, diflolved in Spirit 
of Nitre, or Aqua-fortis. 

Saline Cauſtics are in common Uſe, and properly called Cau- 
terien. They are made of Lime and Aſhes of Tartar, &c. 
They prepare them alſo from the Lye of the Soap-houſes, 
which is compoſed of Kali, Quick-lime, and Copperas, &c. 
But theſe are not ſo good Cauteries as the preceding. 

Theſe Cauſtics burn and cauterize the Skin and Fleſh, and 
produce an Eſchar, without cauſing any great Pain. 

In order to explain the Action of theſe. Cauſtics, you muſt 
obſerve, that generally, all Bodies which have endur'd a ſtrong 
Fire, are Cauſtics. Some of theſe loſe that Cauſticity in 
cooling; ſuch are all actual Cauteries. Others preſerve their 
Cauſticity in cooling, which is the Caſe of potential Cauteries. 

Cauſtics of the third Sort act upon the Skin. Theſe are im- 
properly called Eſcbarotics, for they make no Eſchar ; it does 
not ſo much as appear, that they a& upon the Epidermis, which 
remains whole and entire, I would not place them in this 
Rank, did they not work very nearly the ſame Effects as are 
produced by very hot Bodies, which remain but a very ſhort 
time on any Part. They produce nothing but Veſicles on the 
Skin, and for that Reaſon have the Name of Veſicatories. 

In the Number of Veſicatories are rank d, 

Cantharides, which are of moſt frequent Uſe. 

The Ranunculus Tuberoſus major, F. B. 

The Flammula Ranunculus, Dod. 

The Flammula, Dad. pempt. 

. The Flammula altera, Dod. 

The Flammula Jovis Surrecta, of Ger. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente choſe rather to make uſe of this 
Herb than Cantharides, becauſe it occaſions no Diſorder in the 
Bladder, as Cantharides ſometimes do, in his Opinion. For 


my part, I never knew any ill Accident happen from the Uſe 


of them, tho” I have ordered their Application a vaſt Number 


of times. 
They alſo uſe very often the Root of Thymelza [ Flax- 


ſpurge}. Petit in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 


1732. 

[a given the Hiſtory of Amputation, I ſhall proceed to 
ſpecify the Operations requir'd for the Amputation of particular 
Parts, as now practiſed, from Heifter. | FER 4 

Amputation of ſupernumerary Fingers. 


Children are ſometimes born with ſupern Fingers, 
which are generally miſ-ſhapen, and — rant d placed. 
Theſe Fin are not all of the ſame Nature. Some have 
Bones and Nails ; others want them, and appear to be nothing 
but carnous Excreſcences. If any of theſe are troubleſome, or 


deform the Hand, they ought to be cut off. If there are no 


Bones in them, the Knife is moſt convenient ; but if there are 


Banes,. a ſtrong Pair of Sheers will better do the Buſineſs, by 
taking off all together. Sometimes more than one of theſe 
Fingers are found upon the Hands of Infants, who are too in- 


firm and tender to bear immediately the Repetition of ſuch an 


| tering the Bones, and thereby cauſing another 


third, it will then be better to cut 2? v0 


A M5 


Operation; and the Pain attending it. In this (6,5. 
after the Exciſion of one Finger, to allow ſo lo "og 
that the Wound ſhall be entirely heal'd befor. 1, 
amputate the other. The Flux of Blood is eaſily „ 
Lint and Compreſſes, either dry, or wet with Sha, | 
and the Wound is readily healed with a Vue, yh 
other Wounds. It will not be foreign to the hs, 
tion here, in few Words, a Cafe of this Kind, wh | 
„ in. 2 pee about three Monis * 
very long preternatu inger growing to the , 
Tab. 33 15.) and ve ſtrong Bots in 1 
a Nail at the End, a Subſtance like a Cock Spur | ; 
I made an Inciſion quite round the Integument, ay 

a Pair of Sheers took oft the Bone; this done, Ig, 
Bleeding with Lint, and Compreſſes wetted wit Su 
Wine, and dreſs d the Wound with a Vulneray Balla, 

ſoon heal'd it. I could here produce many Infancy 


of this Kind, which I have performed both in th- 3,8 


Feet; but one Caſe is ſufficient, as the others ae auch 
ſame Kind, and the ſame Method of Cure was chend 


| 


Amputation of the Finger, 


The Fingers require Amputation, when they 2e 6h 
or bruiſed by Bullets, or other hard Bodies, that thy 
be reſtored to their former State; or are totally mark 
being indurated, or affected with a Caries, or Cancer 
be cur'd by other Treatment. i 

But Surgeons ſhould be very careful not to a 
bruiſed or fractur'd Fingers, whilſt there remain ay} 
ſaving them: Therefore if the Fingers are only ak 
broken, or gangren'd, let ſome ſpirituous and rely 
mentation be judiciouſly apply'd, in order to pteventta 
ther Corruption; and let the Fragments of the Bana 
fully replac'd, and treated in the manner directed for Frl 

If any Parts of the Fingers are ſo much ſractuli 
almoſt entirely divided from the reſt of the Hind, nts 
they may immediately be ſeparated from it with tel 
Sheers. The fame Rule is to be obſerv'd when 
totally mortiſied; for a Delay, at ſuch a Jundur 
attended with great Danger. | 

But if a Finger ſhould be cut, by a ſharp Inſtruna 
off, if the Wound is freſh, however bad, it will be ti 
to replace it in its former Situation, than wholly wi 
and even if the Part is quite divided from the Hand 
the Wound is oblique, it will be prudent to fix tus 
Situation, and to try by Degrees to unite it: For A 
attempt a Union of the Parts this way, tho' your 
ſometimes be in vain, than raſlly to deſtroy all Hops 
agen the Finger, which perhaps might have beea# 

fer * an Inſtance of a Butcher's Wife, w 
cut off a Finger, by an oblique Wound, with 2 U 
immediately replac'd it, and ſecur'd it with Rui 
united without farther Applications. | 

89 of the Fingers is perform'd in 
Firſt, With the ſharp Forceps, or, which is pre 
cially in Children, with a ſtrong Pair of Sheen. 

Or, ſecondly, with the Chiſel and Mallet, U | 
Part is very readily cut off at one Blow (See Tab. 33 
This Operation I have performed ſeveral times u 
and cariated Fingers; and alſo when the Bone n. 
rupted. Roonhuyſen, in a Spina Ventoſa, all ia 
ſame upon a ſcirrhous great Toe with Succels, WP 
People may think to the contrary. 

Or, thirdly, a mortified Finger is to be taken 
Knife at the Joint, leaving Skin enough to 2 
the Bone. This Method of Amputating 1s pr 
the other, as the Work is done without any f 


this Method I have frequently cut off the „5 
and Toes, even of old and decrepit People, wr 
have been wholly carious, at their Articulation" 
carpal or metatarſal Bones, and have made 2 f 
However incommodious this way of Ampurttt 
ſome, who imagine the Skin will not grow 

without a great deal of Difficulty, if . " 
found it ſo, But this Inconvenience ma) w_ 
only drawing back ftrongly the Skin before ig 
ſion, but by taking off with a Knife the * i 
of the metacarpal or metatarſal Bones; for 
will more eaſily unite and grow together. 1 
cut off, the Wound muſt be dreſs'd with * fyld 

with Compreſs and Roller. If the Patient a — 
a few Ounces run from the Wound bete 6e 
after this there will be little Danger Mappa 

and indeed I never remember one to _— 1 wid 
two Joints of the ſame Finger are mort. 50 


rupted Part only, than by a more 


AMP 


from the metacarpal Bone. . But if a Mor- 
he Joint, leaving à ſufficient Portion of the Skin; | 


 Anputation if the Hands, Arms, and Humerus. 


" chirurgical moſt cruel and terrible, and this not 


PR. notwithſtanding, in ſome Caſes, it is found 


ay — ſeiʒ d upon the whole Member, and de- 


cles ö 5 
2 ; or when an incurable Caries, or 
tola, affects the Member ; or when the Brachial, 
the large Crural Artery, 18 ſo much wounded, that 
* be ſtopt: In theſe Caſes you will ſcarcely be 
de the Patient's Life without taking off the Limb; 
brat always do it. Laſtly, it mult be perform'd in 
becially the Hands, when render'd monſtrous, by a 
toſa, or any other Cauſe, eſpecially if they are ve 
mrcus Aurelius Severinus, in his Treatiſe de Abſ- 
lo, in his Exercitationes, and Ruyſch, give ſome 
Kind, In the mean time let me ſeriouſly admo- 
Yurgeons, never to undertake an Amputation of this 
y, and without the Counſel and Aſſiſtance of other 
dþyficians and Surgeons, leſt perhaps they ſhould 
be accus'd of Cruelty, Raſhneſs, or Imprudence. 
it may appear more plain how, Operations of this 
be perform'd, it will not be amiſs to treat them in a 
ler, I will therefore begin with. the Hand. _ 
ind may be amputated at one Blow, as was formerly 
by placing a ſtrong and ſharp Chiſel near the Wriſt, 
2 heavy Mallet driving it through. But this way of 
g is not only very hazardous, but alſo very pernicious. 
is always Tn, leſt the Bones of the Wriſt or 
the Violence, of the Blow, ſhould be ſhivered or 
bd the Patient thereby expos'd to very great Inconve- 


Hildanus is of the ſame Opinion, and ſays farther, 
teration too violent and cruel, and conſequently un- 
a rational Surgeon. .. Au}; | | 
ddern Surgeons therefore act very reaſonably in 
the Knife and Saw in the Place of the Mallet and 
but here great Care muſt be taken, that the Saw be 
to the Carpus or Metacarpus ; for ſhould the Liga- 
| thoſe little Bones, be lacerated and divided with 

great deal of Pain and Danger would ariſe, It is 
efore, according to the preſent, Method, that the 
pmputated with the Knife and Saw, apply'd to the 
be Cubit, in the manner I ſhall deſcribe ; and at the 
it will appear how we are to proceed in amputating 
or Cubit, and the Humerus. Heiſter, however, 

the Hand may be amputated at the Articulation with 

with the Knife only, tho* he has neuer made the E x- 

g off the Hand, or Arm, whether, on account of a 

dn, incurable Caries, or any other - Cauſe, two 
principally neceſſary to be regarded. The firſt is 
dere the Operation muſt be performed, which is at 
Fs 'Breadth, or two, above the dead or corrupted 
euer upon the ſphacelated or corrupted Part. More- 
wutation of a large Limb muſt not be performed i 
zan account of the extreme Thinneſs of the Fleſt 
arts, which cannot, in the Opinion of Surgeons, 
ones, and heal over them; from whence a Caries 
with many other Inconveniencies.  , _ 
| 4 if a ſufficient Portion of Skin on both 

» 2 magine the Wound may be heal'd in the 
it is in a Finger cut off at the Joint. 
; for Amputation being determin'd, the Ope- 
Jucceed the ry it is * „ in the next Place, 
wunents and Apparatus, both for the Amputation, 
p Merwards, ſhould be ready beforehand, and placed 
wo Diſhes, or. on, two proper Tables, but not 


neceſſary in this tion, it will be worth 
"Mate them all ir his] Place. We will begin 


Fre arè various 'Ways of making it, 


let, about; MN, Agent nd tov 
N an Inch broad anda Yard and a Quar- 
Provide a cylindrical piece of Wood, or Stick, 
„and fc. hes, and then a. Fillet roll d up two 
Irs ong; longer Cloths or Compreſſes 
four Pines Fucempaſs the Limb, ubich muſt 
and ah 2 p, alt Which the Fillet is to 
been e e e Leather, 
at It OR 99160 e een fog 
nne 069054534 94 5 
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The Method of uſing the Torcular or Tourniquet is thus: 
Let the Fillet roll'd up be plac'd lengthways upon the larze 
Artery of the Limb, the Situation of which is known from the 
Anatomy of the Part, and upon this let Compreſſes be plac'd 
tranſverſly, ſo as to encompaſs the Limb like a Ring; then 
wind the long Fillet twice round theſe; but looſely, ſo that the 
Hand may eaſily paſs betwixt it and the Limb, and then faſten 
it with a Knot ; then upon the Side of the Limb, oppoſite to 
the roll'd Fillet, place the Paſtboard or Leather under the lon 
Fillet, upon which let the Fillet be twiſted with, the Stick, cl 
the Circulation is wholly ſtopt ; the Stick muſt be held faſt, 
leſt it ſhould give way before the Limb is amputated, and the 
Profuſion of Blood ſtopp'd, either by aſtringent Medicines, by 
Ligature, the actual Cautery, or by any other Art whatever; 
which being performed, the Lorcular may be looſed, and en- 
tirely remov'd. . See the long Fillet, with the cylindrical Stick, 
Tab. 24. Fig. 2. and the er of placing it, Tab, 24. 
As 1 Ka... e | | | 
r. Petit, a celebrated Surgeon at Paris, has invented an- 
other Sort of Torcular, which is called by his Name, and is 
preferable to the other, as its Preſfure continues without any 
Aſſiſtance; whereas, when the common Torcular is us'd, an 
Aſſiſtant is oblig'd to hold and manage it: And again, becauſe 
if Neceſſity requires, it may remain upon the Limb, as long 
as may be judged proper, without Impediment to the Circu- 
lation of the Blood in the affected Part; whereas by the com- 
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„ Ao ooetrinet ah band iS | 
I have endeavour'd to alter and improve Petit's Torcular. 


it may the better reach round the larger Members; the other 
End is to be fix'd to the ſmall Hooks repreſented at E ; in the 
Extremities FF, FF, both Parts, both above and below, 
are a little excavated, . that the Fillets may reſt the firmer in 
them, and may not be fo eaſily moy'd, or flip quite out. At 
the Letter G is an iron Plate, to render the Machine ſtronger, 
left it ſhould give way to the Force apply'd to it. Thus when 
an Artery is to be compreſs d, either on account of an He- 
morrhage from a Wound, or to prevent one during Amputation, 
the inferior Part of the Torcular BB, cover'd with a good 
many Folds of Cloth, is laid on that Side of the Member which 
is oppoſite to the Artery ; the Fillet is lightly wrapt about the 
Member, and the End. of it are fixed to the Hooks E; then 
by means of the Screw C, the Cords are drawn to ſuch a De- 
gree of Tenſion, as is neceſſary for ſtopping the Blood, and 
are allowed to remain in that Degree of Tenſion upon the Part 
as long as the Surgeon ſhall think proper. F 

- Garengeot deſerib'd and delineated: another Torcular of the 
ſame Nature, invented by that celebrated Surgeon Meorand, 
which indeed agrees with the former in many Particulars, but 


differs from them principally in this, that inſtead of a ſimple 


Screw, Morand, for. the ſake of a quicker Action, made his 
with a compound one, and had it made of Iron; ſo that in his, 
one Turning of the Screw wound up the Cords more, and com- 
preſs'd the Artery better, than two or more Turnings of the 
Screw in other 'T orculars. But Garengeot makes ſome Obje- 
Ctions againſt this Machine, and prefers that of Petit to it. 


Some Years ago, when I was call'd to Berlin, to attend 55 
certain General Officer of the Pruſſian Army, I there ſaw a Spe- 


cies of the ſame Torcular, made of Iron, very heavy, and much 
reſembling that of Morand, but alter d in ſome Particulars, by 


whoſe Directions I know not. As I have not as yet ſeen it 


delineated, I have given a Repreſentation, of it in Plate 26. 
Fig. 7. A is the inferior Plate, with many little Holes to- 


wards its Circumference, that ſo a ſmall Cuſhion, or Foldings 


of Cloth, may the more . conveniently. be put under it, and 
ſew'd to it. B is an excavated,; or hollow'd Eminence, for 
receiving the. Screw. .. C is, the upper Plate. D the Hollow in 
the upper Plate. for receiving the Screw. E E the Extremities 
of the upper Plate, one of which is furniſh'd with Hooks, | the 
other with Hooks, and a ſort of Bow, ſo that the Fillet de- 
1 n'd for embraci * Member may not lip. F is a Sort of 
9 the Cavity of the Screw in the upper Plate, 
G is a ſquare or cubic Part, hollow d in Form of a Screw, fit- 
ted for the Reception of the ſmall Screw H, and contriyed in 
ſuch a manner, that the large Screw be ha which would other: 
wile eaſily yield and ſlip out, may be the more,convenyently: 
fixed Wy JEL in the Cavity p. L. is an iron Cylinder, 
firmly fixed in the inferior Plate, but free in the 17 25 that ſo 
the upper Plate may be made to approach the undex at Pleaſure, 
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e ben it at DiBiwga, for Brewing us Filet] ang 
tomprefling the „and keep the upper Plate in the ſame 


Poſture with the r, that fo it may not be diſtorted or 
driven awry, and the Action of the Machine by that means 


For 1 this Inconvenience, I took care to have a 
'Torcular made of Copper in another manner, a Repreſentation 
of which may be ſeen in Plate 27. Fig. 1. where the ſuperior 
Lamina is much ſhorter than the inferior, and has a Fillet 


fix'd at one of its Extremities, which, being wrapt about the. 


Member, is to de faſten'd to the Hooks in the other Extre- 
mity; and the Fillet paſſes thro* the Holes of the inferior La- 
mina, and by that means keeps them in 2 dicular Situ- 
ation, and prevents moving any way when the Screw is turn'd. 
make Choice of any one of theſe he pleafes ; 
all End, only ſome do the Buſineſs mu 
ſooner than others; but in this Cafe, the Surgeon may 
ceed upon that on and well-known Maxim, Sat cito, þ ſat 
> ab Perm a is ſoon enough, if it is well enough per- 
The firft Part then of the Apparatus for Amputation, is the 
Tourniquet. | __ UT 
be ſecond is a fmooth Fillet of Linen, near an Inch in 
Breadth, and about half an Ell long. R A 
The third is a ſmall Knife for dividing the Skin, of which 
r Fig. 1. I | 
—_—_ Fas crooked Knife for dividing the Fleſh. 
ab. g. 2. e eee pra 
| The fifth is 4 ſmall 'd Knife, for the feparating 
the Fleſh between the Radius and Ulna, Tab. 34. Fig. 3. 
I be fixth, a linen Cloth, about three Spans long, and fix 
Fingers broad, flit lengthways half thro'. See Tab. 23. 


. E 1 ; PPS 
"= hoon, a good Saw for dividing the Bones. See 
ab. 34. Fig. 4. 2 | | 
| The gh „a Pair of Forceps to lay hold of the Arteries. 
See Tab. 34. Fig. 5. and 6. 
The-ninth, a crooked Needle, with a ſtrong Thread. 
The tenth, vitriot Buttons, wrapt up in Lint or Cotton. 
The eleventh, little four-ſquare Compreſſes. Plate 23. 


n 

he ewelfth, great Plenty of Lint. | 

The thirteenth, a Powder for ftopping the Blood ; but as it 
often cauſes Ag Suppuration, Spirits 
of Wine, or Oil of Turpentine, is better. However, we eaſily 
do without any Aſtringents at a. 
' 1 bee Ao. LOS 
great Piece repitus Lupi, or , for covering the 


k S aw of 


reſt of the Cloths | 

| The fifteenth, a Calf's or Hog's Bladder, or inftead of it 
either en, any Plaiſter, in the Shape of the Malteſe 
Croſs; (ſee Tab. 23. Fig. 15.) for covering the Trunk with 
the preceding Apparatus ; or three Plaifters about two Spans 
long, and*three Fingers broad. 14 8 W ba 
ſixteenth, a Cloth in the Shape of a Malteſe Croſs, but 


— 


- A ' 

End of the Stump. 63G = * Bo reno AO ; * 
ö eighteenth, three Compreſſes two Spans long, and two © The Hand and Arm being now | 
Wa ee at immediate Care muft ene the Hmonl 


The nineteenth, a Roller five Elks long, and three Fingers 
broad, for binding up'the Limb. | 


Laftly, Wine, and other internal Medicines, as well as 
wxtertel, 


It remains next, to ſhew the proper Situation of the Patient, 


tients Feet ; but the Adftants, fix of which at leaſt ought 
in thi r: One of 
3, all- 


to be preſent, muſt help the Surgeon in this Manner 
them ſhould ſtand behind the Patient, and hold his Body; an. 
other eee 
Fart of the Arm which is to be amputated, near the Elbow; 
2 fourth ſhould affiſt at the Side 
wanted 'by the 
z the fifth muſt 
the ſixth muſt be 


- 
* * 
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Teſs Pain from the Operation: But leſt i . 
give way, the Stick ought to be held Careful jy 
who ſtands behind the Patient's Back; bu iy, * 
lars are us d, they ſtand of themſelves, with, 
Then the Servant, who holds the upper Px; au 
draw the Skin back as much as poſſible, wy + 
himſelf binds the Fillet, about half an Ell ny, wl 
broad, ſeveral times about the Part where the Gen 
be performed, the End of which is to be f 
ferve him, not only as a Guide for the mor u 
of the Fleſh\with the Knife, but to keep ye 
that it might not give way to the Knife, g,,, 
with a leathern Thong and Buckle. But ben 
any farther, the Patient ought to be comforted, wh 
Words, but with Wine, or ſome other ſpiribau ii 
he ſhould ſink under the Operation. 1 
Theſe things being done, the Operation mt 
in which the 's firſt Buſineſs is, to ph dy! 
ſtrait Line, which being held by two Afiſtnt, w 
make an Inciſion with the leſſer Knife throug 
round; which being perform'd, the Afiſtant wh 
upper Part of the Arm, muſt draw the divide dl 
much as he can; then near the Edges of it, cite 
fame Knife, which here will do very well, or wi 
crooked Knife, the whole Fleſh muſt be divided i 
Bones. By this Method of Amputating, the Buns 
ſooner and eaſier cover*d, and the Healing of the M 
forwarded. This being perform'd, the Fleſh betwen 
and Radizs muſt be divided with a ſmall two-dyth 
2 58 — . 14 
w is to 'd, being tore by the 
Pains and Ian An ſhould be Arey tel 
holding the Arm, ſhould ſtrongly draw back the til 
that the Bones may appear the more fairly in 
order to be ſaw'd öff. And that the Fleſh my 
drawn back in the upper Part of the Wound, aui de 
off very high, it is convenient to apply a Cloth ſity 
dle, in fuch manner, that the Bones only ſhould con 
and that the whole Parts of the Cloth refting im 


may, . by. 8 back by the Aﬀiſtant wiv 
upper Part of the Arm, draw back the Fleſh ai 
For in Caſes of this Kind, the Bone muſt aways bet 


near as poſſible to the Fleſh which is drawn back, | 
be ſooner cover d, adi 


es alone, not & 
oh, would be ſplit, and thereby the auen 
eniencies in the Cure. Inde 
the Saw ought to be moved lightly ; afterwards, . 
fix'd in the Bones, it muſt be moved 2 little fie 
fully. And left it ſhould by any Chance be ftopti 
or ſqueez'd between the Bones, the Afiiſtant hol 
Part of the Arm ſhould raiſe it a little, hilt l 
the lower Part depreſſes it, ſo as to make wi! 
for about a Minute or two; in which time the 

of the Arm, will be entirely taken off. 


divided Arteries ; and after that to drels, = 
remaining Stump: That the Mouths, therefore, #! 
may the more eaftly be found, let the Affffant 9 
Torcular, looſen it gently, by untwiſting =y 
or if the Torcular is of the other Kind, tte 4 
turning back the Screw; for the Blood buriting % 
Siphon, will dir ſhew the Mouths of the 
Patient is full of Blood, it will be much the bes 
Torcular Jooſe- a little, and let the Blood run | 
Veſſel underneath; but if he is very went, 
Blood, the Torcuter ought then to be twiſted 9 
ly, as ſoon as the Orifices of che Arteries . 
if the lower Atm'is cut off near the E 0 
neceſſary to tie the Arteries there; for 2 U 
e 
| res of t Bits 2 
pertures o 122 Chubert f e 


ir101 15 unneceſſary; veranuſe Lim, ＋ 
Bandage, 3 ien th "Rog the Hani" 


s Heifter, '7 have fourid true, ieh win 1 
— been over-rolugh,, and full. 5 8 


and cauftic Applications very pernicious, & 
2 4 the. chor man, 
is great Danger of the Hurmorrhage being tte. | 
Bones and Fleſh, made of looſe 1995 
e 
74 . ü „uf 
477 8 andre die Whole muff be füm 
wet Bladder, or large Plaiſter, in the Form 
brought over the Stump. Inſtead of 
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5 in t ien 
..d with better Effect; with which the Skin 
pgs Tat che Wound ma be the ſooner cover'd 
P29 led : Upon the Plaiſteis a large Compreſs, in the 
' the Malteſe Croſs, to be placed, in ſuch a man- 
: extreme Parts may be held, and turned round the 
an Aſiſtant : Then 3 thick four - ſquare Compreſs, 
ir three long thin Compreſſes, are to be applied, in 
| of a Star, in ſuch manner, that their extreme Parts 
© brought up the Arm, and fixed there : Laſtly, the 
do be ſecured by proper Bandage. See Fascia. 


2 great many of the antient, as 
8 ſtop the Flux of Blood from am- 
inbers 15 burning the Arteries with a Cautery, or 


ubjous, and often dangerous, eſpecially in an Ampu- 
yo Ne or, almoſt always, after the 
, the Cruſt made with the bot Irons looſens, and 
freſh Hzmorrhage : But if any one has an Inclination 


the ſame as in the Arm, except that the Brachial 
of which there is ſometimes only one, ſometimes 
ſometimes three, are always to be held with a conve- 
eps, and tied, by means of a crooked Needle and 
Cauteries and Aſtringents are here of no Ser- 
te extreme Parts of the great Arteries being tied, the 
muſt be looſened a little; and if any ſmall Arteries 
may be ſecured in the ſame manner. There ate 
eons who, with a ſomewhat leſs Needle, paſs the 
rough. the End of the Artery itſelf, whilſt held by the 
before-they tie the Knot ; for by doing ſo, they ima- 
Ligature to be the ſt; and that it will not eaſily 
þ . Others, inſtead of the Forceps, uſe a very crooked 
threaded with a ſtrong waxed I 3 this they paſs 
the — — . the Arte- 
ty ing they in rteries, toge- 

a Portion of the Rab, d onder to ſecure the Stitch 
King out. But nevertheleſs, if I am not deceived, it 
Wat the Arteries ſhould be beld by the Forceps, and 
$ tied, .28 is ſaid abave : For otherwiſe there would be 
ger, — iter « Chon Gael miſs. the Branch of 
or rtery ſlip from it again. | 
eons differ 2 their Opinions from Heiſter; in this 
/ 


fling of the Stump being finiſhed; it remains, that a 
or ſome cordial Potion, is to be given to the Pa- 
o muſt then be laid upon the Bed, and the Stump of 
ated Arm muſt. be placed in the Hand of an Aſſiſtant, 
pane Hours, For, by this means, the Dreſſings and Ban- 
ie more firmly, and the Hazmorthage ceaſes ſooner, 
0 * ou — 4 may be Jooſen'd 
* n much as ma ght neceſſary for carrying 
ulation in the Part : And upon this 7 or 
Tp it is then a Sign the Operation is well per- 
Patient therefore. muſt be injoined to reft, and, 


Potions, ſhould take ſometimes a trengthening and 
emullion ; by which Sleep being procured, the Pains 
degrees, and his loſt Strength be reſtored. The 
tie. Tarcular may be either a little more looſened, or 
ep — the ſtricteſt Regimen muſt be 
* om , and ſmall temperating Potions, be 
» it the Patient be very hot, he loſes ſome Blood, 
* to prevent Accidents; but where there is 
the 8:98 of Blood, it is unneceſſary to bleed, as 
of er who. is already much reduced. But if a 
the / — — which cannot be ſtopp'd, 
"a hy Accent e ir tighter, with a freſh Roller, 
7 » the Method is 1 Torcy- 

Md; or, if tne Hang — Arteries be 
by deu, , Annot be laid bold of, the actual 
0 3 Or tt ma be topp'd wich # large Quan- 


de the Woy be 
E Rabat) comprefiled, till. the Bleeding ceaſes. 


ing again accurately bound 


"mh Day, unleſs i ; 
>, veis,great Pain, Inflanymation, Loſs: of 
— Accident, ſhould ha go thay-the Orifices 
Her a Seryant to attend by: the Patient's 


Ought never to be taken off before the 


AMP 
Bed for * Days, who ſhould be very watchful, that he may 
apply the orcular immediately, if the Blood ſhould chance to, 
burſt out again ; and, in the mean time, he ſhould take care to 
fend for the Surgeon to make a freſh Bandage. If all things 
proceed ſucceſsfully, as often as the Wound is dreſs'd, every 
thing ſhould be taken off ſeparately and gently; but what is 
next to, the Wound muſt not be touched, much leſs violently 
pull'd off, leſt a freſh Hæmorrhage ſhould enſue : For it is bet- 


ter to leave them for ſome time upon the Wound, and at every 


Drefling to ſoften them with warm Wine, or Spirits of Wine, 
till a Suppuration being made, they looſen or fall off of their 
own Accord ; after which, it will be ſufficient to dreſs but every 
other Day, or once a Day, unleſs the Suppuration be very great, 
eſpecially in Summer-time, and then it may require twice. 
At every Dreſſing one Caution is carefully to be obſerved, 
which is, that the Wound is, firſt of all, to be gently cleanſed 
with Lint, and freſh Pledgets of Lint, muſt then be applied, 
the undermoſt of which, or that which is next to the Wound, 
muſt have ſome digeſtive Ointment ſpread upon it; but tis 
— to apply all the reſt dry: Over the Dreſſings of Lint, 
„ four, or ſix Pieces of Phiſter, about a Foot long, and 
an Inch broad, ſpread with Diapalma Plaiſter, that of Andreas 
a Cruce, or ſome other of a glutinous Conſiſtence, are to be 
applied in the Form of a Star : Laff of all, a thick ſquare Com- 
preſs of Linen, and three long narrow ones diſpoſed over it, in 
the Form of a Star, are applied over the Plaiſters. The Applica- 
tion of Bandage being continued in this manner for about fifteen 
Days, fo. great a Quantity of Lint, or ſo many Compreſſes, are 
no longer requiſite, ſince the Danger of an Hzmorrhage is then 
over. The Surgeon, in the mean time, muſt proceed in the 
Cure of the Wound by a digeſtive Ointment, or Vulnerary Bal- 
ſam, laying upon it only a ſmall Quantity of Lint, and Plaiſters, 
with — 4 over all; and, laſt of all, dry Lint is uſed 
with a Plaiſter upon it; and the Wound itſelf is, by this means, 
dried and agglutinated, in the ſame manner as other Wounds: 
But this Agglutination almoſt always requires two Months 
before it is perfected. Tis. here neceſſary to give Surgeons a 
ſhort, but neceſlary Caution, which is, that they never apply 
the firſt Bandages, eſpecially in caſe of an amputated Humerus 
or Thigh, till the Torcular is applied, in order to check the 
Motion of the Blood, and prevent an Hzmorrhage ; or at leaſt 
when the Operation is performed in the Arm, till the Artery is 
Rrongly 8 by the Thumb of an Aſſiſtant. 
When, after the Amputation, a pretty violent Motion, or 
Fervour of the Blood enſues, which is generally the Caſe with 
ſound robuſt Bodies, and ſuch as abound in Juices, *tis neceſſary 
to let Blood very plentifully, and preſcribe temperating and 
refrigerating Medicines ; together with a very ſtrict and exact 
Regimen. If this ſhould be neglected, tis to be dreaded, leſt a 
very terrible Fever, commonly called the V ulnerary Fever, or a 
Sphacelus, or ſome other Diſorder of that Nature, fhould 
deſtroy the Patient. | | 


AmMPUTATION of the Fiat ant Labs: 
„ When the antient Surgeons intended to amputate a Foot that 


was corrupted in the Tarſus, or Metatarſus, that is to ſay, in 
any Part that lay below the Tibia, they uſed'a Chiſel of a lar 


Size, and a Mallet made for the Purpoſe : They ſometimes alſo 


made uſe of a Pair of very large, ftrong, and ſhatp Sheers, with 
which they cut off the corrupted Part; and then 2pplying pro- 

r Bandage to the Wound, healed it with balfamic Medicines. 
his Operation is fully deſcribed by Scultetus, who had often 
ſeen it perfc - But as this Method of N very 
painful in itſelf, and likely to lay a Foundation fot future Danger, 


by the Colliſion of the Bones, and the Laceration of the Nerves - 


and Tendons, the more modern Surgeons, for very good Rea- 
ſons, choſe with a Enife to divide the Bones of the Toes from 
thoſe of the Metatarfus ; and, in like manner, thoſe of the 
Metatarſus from thoſe of the Tarſus ; and when the Corrup- 
tion happens to reach a little higher, they even venture to divide 
the firſt Bones of the Tarſus from the remaining and poſterior 


Bones, where they are joined to each other; after which they 


as the Antients did, to agglutinate the Wound ; for, 

by this means, the Patient is able to walk better upon the 

Faure Part of his Foot, than on a Wooden Leg or Foot. 
t beca 


becauſe many have, in this Caſe, dreaded the Difficulty of 


ggutination, , or. the Impollibility of again covering : le 
Bones; or becauſe they have, perhaps, known this Operation 
to be very ſome in itſelf, they have therefore rather choſe 
to cut thro' the Tibia itſelf, and that not towards its lower 
Extremity, but in its upper Part, about four Inches below the 
Patella; for tho'by this means a ſound as well as a large Por- 
tion of the Patella is cut off, yet, by following this Method, 
the Deformity of the Foot, and the Difficulty of walking, are 
more eff ly prevented ; for fince ho one can either ſtand 
or walk well upon a long Stump, and fince an artificial Foot, 


or other Support, cannot be comingdiouſly fixed to it, it is 


much more convenient to cut the Tibia in its upper Part, and 
2 fout Inches below the Rotula; ſince if the Incifion was 


made 
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made higher, its Flexor Muſcles might be hurt by that means; 
and by this Method the Deformity of the Part is concealed, and 
a way paved for adapting and accommodating to the Knees 
artificial f Legs, either of Wood or Silver. I am not ignorant, 
that there are, even in our own Days, ſome 8 ns who 
think with Solingen, Verduin, and Dionis, that the corrupted 
Part is only to be taken off; but I ſee no Reaſon why, in this 
Caſe, we ſhould pay any Veneration to their Authority, or be 
way d by their Judgment; for beſides that in the inferior Part 
of the Tibia, that is, under the Calf of the Leg, it is very dif- 
cult to fix any artificial Foot or Support; if an artificial Leg 
is faſtened to the Knee, and the remaining Stump is bent back- 
wards, it cauſes not only a great Deformity, but a conſiderable 
Inconvenience in Walking. | 
With reſpect to the Apparatus, Manner of Operation, and 
Bandage, nearly the ſame Rules muſt be obſerved, as in Ampu- 
tations of the Arm. There are, however, ſome Cautions 
nece to be regarded, which relate particularly to Amputa- 
tions of the Leg. As firſt, the Patient may either fit in a 
Chair, or lie upon a Bed, or on a Table, fo that the Feet ma 
be ſtretched out. Secondly, the Hairs about the Part, which is 
to be amputated, muſt be ſhaved off, left the Plaiſters afterwards 
ſhould ſtick to them, and cauſe great Pain when taken off. 


Thirdly, after Amputation the Arteries in the Legs are very 
h Aicultly cloſed, without the actual Cautery, or tying their 
Orifices by means of a crooked Needle and Thread ; for altho' 


they appear not very large, yet, without theſe Aſſiſtances, they 
almoſt always, after dreſſing up, bleed for ſome time, eſpecially 
if the Crural Artery is not, at the ſame time, well compreſs'd 
with narrow Compreſſes, and the Fillet. Fourthly, before the 
Operation, it is neceſſary, that either the common Torcular 
with a Stick, or the new one with a Screw, ſhould be fixed 
above the Knee, fo that the Fillet, roll'd up in the Form of a 
Cylinder, may lie under the Ham, and compreſs the Artery 
there deſcending, as is expreſs'd Tab. 35. Fig. 4. B. Tho”, to me, 
it ſeems much better that the Artery ſhould be compreſſed by a 
Torcular, placed at the upper Part of the Thigh, eſpecially if 
the Leg is to be cut off near the Knee; for ſo the Bandage, 
after Amputation, wy be made more commodiouſly than when 
1 ON is applied ſo near the Knee. See Table 24. Fig. 1. 
Petr. Adrian Verduin, a celebrated Surgeon, formerly at Am- 
flerdam, and my Friend when living, acquaints the World with 
a new Method of amputating the Legs, different from the 
other, in a particular Treatiſe wrote in Dutch, German, French, 
and Latin, tho* he was not the Inventor of it. There are 
many who aſcribe the Glory of the Invention of this Operation 
to Sabourin, a Geneva Surgeon, as the Hiſtory of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Garengeot, and others. This Man is 
ſaid to have performed it at Geneva, and after at Paris alſo, at 
the ſame time Verduin did it at Amſterdam. However, long 
before this time, I find this Operation was known, performed, 
and deſcribed by ſome Engliſh Surgeons, Lowdham and Young, 
as may be ſeen in a little Book intituled, The triumphant Cha- 
riot of Turpentine ; or, An Account of the many admirable Vir- 
tues of Oleum Terebinthing, particularly in Wounds and Hæmor- 
Thages, a new Way utation, and ſpeedier curing Stumps, 
London, 1679. MKoenerding, Surgeon to the great Hoſpital at 
Amſterdam, and my Friend alſo, mentions it in a Book wrote 
in Low Dutch, intituled, 4 als of the Gangrene and Spha- 
celus, and of the old and new Method of amputating the Legs, 
Amſterdam, 1698. who alſo performed this new tion 
twice, in the ſame Year that Verduin did it. The Whole of 
this new Method amounts to this: That the Calf of the Leg is 
to be divided with the Knife, repreſented Tab. 34. Fig. 3. at 
the Tendo Achillis, and then cut upwards again, according to 
the Length of it, and ſeparated from the Bones to the P 
where they are to be taken off with the Saw (ſee Tab. 35. 
Fig. 5. 6. 7.). Then the Fleſh of the Calf hanging down, muſt, 
by an Aſſiſtant, be drawn upwards with a Ck to the Theme 
ig. 6. A. Afterwards the Skin on the fore Part of the Leg, 
and the Fleſh between the Bones, muſt be divided, as in the 
common way, with a proper Knife, as thoſe repreſented Tab. 
3+ Fig. 1. and 3. and the Limb muſt be taken off with the 
as is ſaid - The Calf, firſt clean'd with a Spon 
moiſtened with Spirits of Wine, muſt be brought down to tlie 
Stump, and ſpread over it like a Pledget ; and if there ſhould be 
too much, or it ſhould be unequal, it muſt be cut off, and the 
Remainder muſt be ſecured by adheſive Plaiſters, or even with 
a Stitch or two. Laſtly, Compreſſes, with the wet Bladder 
and Bandage, muſt be made uſe of, as is before directed in 
general Amputations ; or the Dreflings may be- ſecured by a 
particular Machine of Leather, deſcribed by Verduin and Garen- 
rot, with Buckles and „which are to be fixed upon the 
tump of the Leg; mean time, the Trunk of the Leg muſt 
be compreſs d by the Hand of an Aſſiſtant ſome Hours, till the 
Danger of an orrhage is over; and, at the ſame time, the 
Torcular with a Screw, 7 


epreſented Tab. 26. Fig. 6. or that 
delineated Tab. 27. 42 1. is to be applied for the fame Pur- 


, poſe. From this Method the before - mentioned Authors ima- 


Patients in Walking, eſpecially as there 


ting off the Arms or Legs. B 
cularly taken Notice of, that, in the 7 
to be ſhaved off the Part 3 ſecondly, that as 

with the Fat, is divided all round with 
87 Fig. 1. they are to be drawn 


ine many Advantages accrue to the Patient. Pa, r, 
Fleſh, by comp the Arteries; ſtops the * il; 
out aſtringent Applications, the actual Cautery "ri 
the Arteries : Secondly, a Caries cannot ' eaſily Nan, 
Bones being immediately covered again with the MR t 
which often is the Conſequence of the other My, K 
exceedingly protracts the Cures Thirdly, by the Ur. d 
nerary Balſams, in the ſucceeding Dreſſings, the wh 
Stump will unite together, and the Cure will thereby he waa 
accelerated. And, fourthly; the Fleſh lying upon e d 
Bones, like a Pillow, will be extremely commodiouʒ * 
is no Neceſſty to , 
backwards, as is generally done n 
t a hollow Machine maybe male 
light Wood, ſo that the Patient may walk, in forme — 
with a natural Leg. This F leſh; every time the Randes 
looſed, muſt be held and preſs'd cloſe, by an, Affſtent, w. 
Bones, leſt it ſhould fall from them, and retaid ther th 
Verduin has explained all tlieſe things more fully in is Tan 
above- mentioned, and has repreſented them in a great Nun 
of Copper plates. I DULIOE- 5 zu 4963 nu 

But tho? not only YVerduin, hut other Surgeons alfo, wet 
ceſsfully performed this Operation” many times, yet dert 
very few who approve of it, or Who have endeavoured th f 
duce it into Practice inſtead of the other Methods. Fark, 

that neither the Engliſb, Verduin, nor Koenerding, ever i 
afterwards,” and Sabourine's Patient at Paris died, Infancy 
not wanting at-Amfterdam," Where, during the Cure, ad 
after the Part has been quite healedy ſome ſhaty F 
the Bones protuberated, and, by pricking the une nd 
cauſed intolerable Pain, and many other. Diſorders; 1g 
mention, that Sabourine's Patient:loſt more Blood than is 
in the other way of Amputating, and other Inconvenieat 
which often ſucceed this Operation; and on which Aca 
Koenerding prefer'd the old Method before it, as he ded 
freely in his Book. But, however this may be, ts 0 
Garengeot, a modern French Surgeon, to whom the Wit 
of Young and Koenerding ſerm to be unknown, pris 

tion, and makes no Queſtion. but to bring it into bu 
in. For there have been Men in France, as be ty 

who haye been ſo well cured by this Method, as not ol 
walk commodiouſly, but alſo to dance very readily; buti 
would hope for ſuch good Succeſs, the Patient muſt be he 
ful, and the Cauſes, which require the Amputation, exten 

Laſtly, it is to be remarked, that this tion is not 
fined wholly to the Leg, as many imagine, but it alſo n 
performed in the Arm, by leaving Part of the Fleſh adi 
for covering the Bones after the Limb is taken off, and 
may be done with Succeſs ; as may be ſeen not only nh 
_ Koenerding*s Treatiſes, but alſo in Ruyſch's Epil. l 

14. de nova Artuum decurtandorum Methods ; where he am 
ly deſcribes an Operation of this Sort, performed 5 
and Bortell, the Son- in- law of Yerduin, himſelf and ode 
preſent. k.1 | r 
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AMPUTATION of the FEMUR. 


Whenever the Leg is corrupted as far as the Knee, 
or the inferior Part of the Thigh itſelf is affected with? 
Sphacelus, or incurable Fracture, or the Crural Artery 
injured, the Thigh itſelf muſt generally be 
Danger and Hazard attending this Operation can at 
expreſs'd, eſpecially when it is ed in the ſuper 
the Femur : For, beſides that a violent Hzmorhug® 
times cauſed by a Diviſion of the great Arteries, the Wy 
the Patient is ſo perpetually waſted by the conſtant * 
too great a Quantity of Matter, from ſo large W 
the Patient frequently ſinks under the Cure. herefut;# 
ever the Thigh is to be cut off, the Surgeons 171 
means, to take care, that it is done, if poſſible, in 110 
Part, about three Fingers Breadth from the Knee, a 
much of the Fleſh and Skin is ſaved as poſſible; for 
this violent tion will be ſupported the better 
Cure will be completed with more Eaſe and _ P 

The Fillet roll'd up in Form of a Cylinder wv 
either of the common Torcular, or one of thoſe 
compreſs the Crural Artery, by being placed vu 
and inward Part of the Thigh, that is, where he {ef 
Vaſtus Internus Muſcle, and the Triceps, _— 1 
Fig. 1, L. M. for there is the greateſt Danger 1 
as it often before the Torcular was ro” 
large Hemorrhage, from that great Artery, 6s 
deſtroy the Patient, even during the Operation 

With reſpec to 8 of the 
to be ſaid here, the ſame 


er 
ſore the Muſcles, or Fleſh, are divided. 
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r Edges of the divided Skin, a little 
uſcles, _ 2, must be cut through all round to 
— with the ſame ſmaller Knife, or that repre- 

Fig. 7. or with the large crooked Nuife, Tab. 
ted Tab. 4 this means, as was before obſerved, after the 
Hig. 2. 4 15 the Trunk of the Bone will be the ſooner 
pe 15 . the Fleſh, and Integuments that are left, a Caries 
wor ented, and the Cure of the Wound much accele- 
a Fe if this Method is not carefully obſerved, but the 
, divided, together with the Skin at the ſame time, 
* ne, theſe ſtrong Muſcles, being cut through, 
aft ſo much upwards, a8 I have often ſeen, that the Thigh 
iſter the ſecond or third Drefling, has ſtood out beyond 
Feb two or three Fingers Breadth, like a Stick : 'In which 
long time is required for the Fleſh to grow, and extend 
0 . to cover the Stump, which alone is ſufficient to 
Fi the Patient, and give him much Uneaſineſs. Add to 
that the Wound cannot be expected to heal before the 
nk of the Bone is covered. * 5 
ten, 2s to an Hemorrhage, becauſe of the remarkable 
ne of the Artery, it can ſcarcely be ſtopp'd other- 
"than by Ligature, which is therefore ordered here to be 
with the greateſt Care, the Artery being firſt taken hold 
de Forceps, or Tenacvla, Tab. 34. Fig. 5. or 6. and 
Yell with a ſtrong Thread paſs d round it. If more Arte- 
bleed, if they are large, they muſt be tied, but if ſmall, there 
b Occaſion, as Doffils of Lint, or a Bit of Vitriol, very 
„oo the Buſineſs. The Bandage is the ſame as we men- 
4hove in an Amputation of the Arm; only there ſhould 
reater Plenty of Lint and Puff- ball, a larger Bladder, and 
ger Compreſſes and Phiſters ; and laftly, longer and 
&r Rollers are here neceſſary, and the Crural Artery muſt 
mpceſs'd the whole Length of the Thigh, with a narrow 
ck Bolſter, and a particular Roller, or the Torcular itſelf, 
16. Fig. 6: or Tab. 27. Fig. 1. is to be kept on for ſome 
Then, the Patient being put-to Bed, it is proper to 
Pillow under the Thigh, by which it may be well ele- 
unt the Force of the Blood, againſt the Mouths of the 
ſes, in the elevated Limb, may be more gentle; for this 
butes much to the preventing an Hemorrhage, Then 
ump muſt be compreſs d for a conſiderable time, with the 
of an Aſſiſtant, and every thing elſe muſt be done as is 
kin the Cure of an amputated Humerus. -- $04 
if any Part of the Foot, or Arm, ſhould be taken off 
Billet, or Cannon Ball, or ſhould be torn off, or broke 
& by a Wheel, or any ſuch Machine, the Surgeon muſt 
n that the firſt thing to be done is to apply the Torcu- 
nedately, to check the - Hemorrhage. - Secondly, that 
$ of the Bones ſtanding out of the Fleſh,” if there are 


* 
1 


o that the End of the Bone may be rendered even and 
* and that no pointed Fragments may appear above the 


ma. And, thirdly, that the wounded Arteries be 
wmpreſs d with thick Doſſils of Lint, or ſmall Com- 
de tied up; or even, in Caſes of Exigency, as the 
un dituation of the Wound, or other Circumſtances, 
Pure, with the actual Cautery, and afterwards care- 
rp. And, as to the reſt, he muſt proceed in the 
lion before in other Amputations of the Limbs. 
0 Botallus, a celebrated French Phyſician, formerly 
Fancy, and, in Appearance, wonderful and expeditious 
@ anputating. the Limbs, by a Machine, furniſhed 
er large and ſharp Tron Inſtrument, which being very 
a falling ſuddenly from a conſiderable Height upon the 
ve the Limb was to be amputated; cut it off without 
Wwe or Saw, moſt expeditiouſly, and at one Stroke; 
r has alſo imitated this Method of Amputating, 
* more prudent Surgeons, and that not without 
e abandoned this Contrivance; for it is greatly to 
» that, leſt from the'exceffive Violence of the Blow, 
| onde ſhould be ſplintered, and very much ſhat- 


Nr 12 


er of Wood 3 which, being properly fixed to the 
iy concealed, -and the natural Uſe of the Limb, 
bat forme Not only Pari, Hildanus, and 
Manner: ; modern Mechanics, have curiouſly-ſbewn, 
— be made; / but if Circumſtances are 
Par, fo only the common wooden Leg; hollowed in 
tn, dn do ſit the Kneeg may de bound on, ſo that 
11 eden tolerabiy well. 
ade 3 of..the Bones ſuould prove carious, as is 
I 5 


uch «any neceſſary (althoꝰ many Surgeons are 
| — wbjeet, —— the Cure) to dreſs 
Ganery, cr. of Euphorbium, or to touch them with 
1 r Which appears to me better, the rotten 


enen off, either with a ſharp Pair of Pincers, or a 


þ but if the Bones do not protuberate, then nothing is to - 


mer is perfeAtly healed, it may not be amifs to 
Mica] Leg, either of Silver for Gentlemen; or, for 


it ity R Whatever Care the Surgeon may take to 


AMP 


Part may be ſcraped off with the Rugine; for, by fo doing, in 
a little time the Fleſh will unite with the ſcraped Bone, and the 


Wound will be healed, which could not be done whilſt the 
Caries continued. | 


 AMPUTATION of the whole ARM, at the Joint of the 
| HuukERus. 


I myſelf have never performed an Amputation in the Joint 
of the Humerus, nor have read of its being done by any other 
Surgeons, except Le Dran, and Garengeot, after his ple, 
tho* he does not name him ; nevertheleſs, it will not be impro- 
per to ſhew briefly here, what they have ſpecified concerning 
It. 5 by 
| There are two Caſes, in which they tell us this painful Ope- 
ration ought to be performed. The firſt is, if the upper Part 
of the Arm is broke to-pieces by a Bomb-ſhell, Hand-granado, 
or by any other Violence is exceffively bruiſed and ſhattered. 
The other Caſe is, if the Head of the Humerus, by any inter- 
nal Diſorder, ſuppoſe either by a Tumour, a Spina Ventoſa, a 
Caries, or even an Abſceſs, is found to be rotten; to which 


perhaps may be added, a Sphacelus of the Arm, which extends 
itſelf to the Joint, 


But before ſo dangerous and difficult an Operation is at- 
tempted, the ſeveral things are to be provided, which may ſeem 


neceſſary to the Accompliſhment of it. Firſt, the Patient is 


to be placed in a convenient Chair, with his Face covered? But 
in this Operation the Torcular muſt not be applied, as in other 
Amputations,. becauſe it cannot be well fixed; but the Bra- 
chial Artery muſt be tied, as ſoon as the Fleſh is divided, which, 
they inform us, is to be done in the following manner : 

As ſoon as the Patient is properly ſeated, the affected Arm 
muſt be extended, and held ſtrongly by an Aſſiſtant, and the true 
Situation of the Brachial Artery muſt be traced from the Axilla ; 
in doing which, Anatomy will greatly affiſt the Surgeon : But 
if, from the Largeneſs of the Tumour, it cannot be found, it 
is neceſſary to make an Inciſion through the Fleſh, on both 
Sides of the Arm, lengthways, ſo that the Bone may be touch'd 
by the Surgeon's Fingers, that from hence he may judge of the 
Situation of the Artery. The Brachial Artery being thus found 
out, a Needle, threaded with ſtrong Thread, fix or eight times 
doubled, and waxed, muſt be paſt through the Fleſh, about 
two Fingers below the Armpit, near the Os Humeri, between 


the Bone and the Artery, taking care the Artery is not wound- 


ed by the Needle in its Paſſage, holding down the Arm, that 
the Skin may be the more lax ; the Thread then, being brought 
round, muſt be ſecured by a firm Knot. This beiag dae, it is 
to be conſidered, whether the Pulſe of the Artery, in the neigh- 
bouring Part of the Arm, is ceaſed or not: For if it is not 
perceived, it is a Sign the Artery is fufficiently compreſs d by 
the Ligature; but if any Pulſation of the Blood remains, the 
Thread muſt be drawn tighter, till the Pulſation entitely ceaſes: 
And then a ſecond or third Knot, with Bows, muſt be made, 
leſt the Ligature ſhould be too eaſily relaxed. For this Purpoſe, 
Le Dran propoſes a' ſtrait Needle; but Garengeat recom- 
mends one that is crooked, ſuch as is repreſented Tab. 35. Fig, 
10. een eee e n 3 
Wich reſpect to this Operation, three Cautions are princi- 
pally neceſſary. For, after the Artery is tied in the manner 


deſore- mentioned, and ſecured from an Hæmorrhage, great 
Care muſt be taken, firſt, that ſufficient Skin and Fleſh is left 
at the Shoulder; ſecondly, that the Fleſh is properly cut thto' ; 
and laſtly, that the Ligament itſelf, in the Joint of the cgr- 
rupted . is divided; then let the Bone be looſed from the 
Sinus of the Scapula, and at laſt entirely removed. But that 
theſe things may be happily accompliſhed, it quent to 7 
Surgeon's Care to find out, carefully, the true Situation of the 
Acromion; then that the Skin ſhould be'drawn back ſufficient- 
1 laſtly, that the Knife, for dividing the Fleth,"be intro- 
uced two or three Fingers Breadth under the Actotale ; for 
by ſo doing, a great Part of the Deltoid Muſcle is fed, by the 
Aſſiſtance of which, not only the hollow Sinus of the Humerus 
may be filled up, but the healing of the Wound may be ſur: 
J ᷣ Rn Fen den 4 
"Theſe — being well conſidered, the Skin, With the Fat 

and Deltoid Muſele dove, be C 
through with à ſharp Knife, ſuch as that repreſented Tas. 4 
the 


* 


Fig. T. or 726. 33. Fig. 14. Afterwards the Arm muſt 

gently raiſed, — the Heads of the Bice Ae be th N 
more eaſily found and divided. If, By Accident, 4 Flux of 
Blood from the teffer Arteries and Veins ſhould perplex "the 
Operation, an Affiſtant muſt apply either his bare Finger, or 
Doflils of Lint,” or hard and ſmall Compreſſes, to the, Mouths 


of che bleeding Veſſels; bat if che Flux be from 7 Urge Arte- 


it muſt —— means of u ſmall Needle and I rend: 
Then the Ligament, firſt in the fuperior Part of the Joint, an 
afterwards on both Sides, muſt carefolf be divided, ne he 
Head of tis Bone ef the Arm myift be taken away —_ the 
Left Hand; then all the other Parts which ſurround ie Head 
of the Arm on every Side, muff B and divided,” bur 
with * greateſt Caution,” Teſt the Brachial Artery itfelf 3 


„ "muſt, in the Place ſpecified Wove, be cut 


bis! 
1 
|| 
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divided : Therefore the Skin mult be fo divided from the Bone, | 
that an almoſt triangular Piece may remain near the it, 
the broadeſt Part of it next the Armpit, the lower or outward - 


Part ſomewhat narrower, and accommodated to the Shape of 
the Deltoid Muſcle ; thus the whole Limb is, atlaſt, entire- 
„ rann 
rm bei , as above - mentioned, it remains, 
that the Artery tied with the Fleſh ſh6uld be found, and another 
Ligature made above the former, by paſſing a Thread, by the 
Help of a ſmaller Needle, Tab. 27. Fig: 5. betwixt the Skin 
and the Artery, which muſt be tied very ſecurely : Then the 
other Ligature, which bound the Skin alſo, muſt be cut, leſt a 
painful and dangerous Inflammation ſhould be excited. . 
The Manner of binding up the Wound, after the Operation, 
is thus direQed : Immediately a Pledget of Lint muſt be applied 
to the Trunk, and a Compreſs upon the Arteries, to 
ſecure the Ligature. It rs, however, Heilter's Opinion, that it 
would be a better way to apply = — — += to the = 
of the Scapula, and the Pledgets ompreſſes ; for 
L 4 by this IE 2 770 would — _ 5 = 
Bone, than if they were at by. the Int ien 0 
the Lint % laben. Chapt rims Part of the Skin muſt 
be drawn upwards, and the upper Part, together with the Del 
toid Muſcle, drawn downwards ; and a great Quantity of dry 
Lint muſt be laid upon them, which muſt be ſecured upon tbe 
Parts by a Plaiſter, in the Shape of the Malteſe Croſs. Over 
the Plaiſter a thick and large four-ſquare Compreſs muſt be ap- 
plied, and a round Bolſter to the Armpit, by which the Pulſa- 
tion of the Arteries will be the better ſecured from breaking 
the Ligature. All theſe muſt be covered with a double Com- 


hve 


Ls 


reſt upon the ſound Shoulder, and the poſterior Part abou 
Fingers below the ſound Armpit: The ſecond ſhould be 
upon the Trunk, croſs-ways, over the firſt ; and the thi 
broader than the other, muſt be applied over them both, 


to cover them, and be paſs'd croſs-ways upon the ſound Sboul- 


der ; then with the which the Surgeons call Spica 


it, Jeſt the Veins there ſhould. be too much preſs'd, 
the 'd round. 


of, and with the Conſent of Mareſaball, Arnold, 
Lapeyron, Petit, Merry, and other noted at Paris, 
bn account of a Caries, or rather a Spina V in the upper 


that the ſame Nobleman died of 
a Plethora, fix Months after the Cure was completed. He alſo 
F ras Pie 


AMP 


cation terminates ; ſo that, in Mortifications arif, g. 
Cauſe, we at once fee why Amputation, during the 

is of ſo little Service, unleſs performed above the Og; 
but we halle no way to judge where the Offification u 
þ Inference we ' make from the Gangrene, 18 
- is | 


the 
learn the Propri | 
— ine”: priety of our modern Pay 


If, by any Accident, the Limb has been injured tothe 
lent Degree as to begin a Mortification, it will be 1, 
to operate here, till it ſtops, than in the o wh 
all Parts that are mortified, have had the Diſpoſition ws, 
ſo, before the Effect is produced; and cutting off a lx 
an Inch above the abſolute dead Skin, is generally leg; 
behind, with the Seeds of a Mortification in it; ſo ug 
can be ſure the Veſſels are not affected in the Pace a 
tion, which will be hard to know but from the Cy 
the Operation will be uſeleſs. þ 

Sometimes the Fluids of the Body are ſo vitiated, 3 
their proper nutritious Qualities, and the Limb becm 
grened, not from any Alteration in its Veſſels, but ci 
its Situation ; which being at a great Diſtance from ie 
will be more ſubject to feel the ill Effects of a bad Blu 
any other Part, as the Circulation is more languid in te 
mities. When therefore a Gangrene, ariſing from tif 
is running on, Amputation above it will, for the nd 
be ufeleſs ; ſince it is only removing one of the Ei 
oh 4 mv 7 tie in the ſame State, to pn 
like Miſchief in other Parts: Thus we ſee, after Ang 
on this Account, the Gangrene ſometimes falls on the] 
or the other Extremities ; from which Obſervation, | 
we may conclude it not ſafe to amputate, till the 
altered, and this Alteration will preſeatly diſcover iti 
{topping of. the Mortification. | 

I have laid it down as a Rule, that the Mortificatia 
not only be ſtopp'd, but advanced in its Separation; tl 
of which INE ne altered for 
ter, as to occaſion a of the Gangrene, yet t 
of Alteration tis ſtill in a bad State, and ſhould be le 


upon the Mortification's ceaſing, when afterwards the 
have ſunk, from frequent Effukons of Blood, not dild 
the great Veſſels, but the whole Stump. 1 
I conceive, were owing to the Thinnefs 


Fre W 


AMP 


. © as far as the Muſcles ; then 


make 


"gb 


tervally 


be V careful in it 


better way than uſing the 
mA 


Before: you lay on the P 


the croſs Cloth, and 


Y 
ew themſelves, and left it p 
or three Inches 


is taken off, the next regard 
rg. wry which muſt be eff 
at is put to Bed, or there will be great er of 
in, when the Fever is excited, and the Veſſe's of 
dilated, both which happen a very little while after 
an. There is no Method for this Purpoſe ſo ſecure, 
the Extremities of the Veſſels with a Li , which 
crooked Needle paſs'd twice through the Fleſh, - almoſt 
a, will, when the Knot is made, neceſſarily incloſe 
the Stricture; and to diſcover the-Orifice of a Veſſel, 
ant muſt every time looſen the Tourniquet : This is 


loplications, their want of Safety 
at the Uſe of them in Hemorrhages from large Veſſels, 


ing the double Ineifion 1 have 


Was, that the Skin and 


he upper Part, it muſt 'be continued from the one 
don ce other of the firſt Wound, making them but one 
7 ; uſt be made quite through 
behalten . 4 — off the Linen 
afifant drawing back the Skin as far as it will 
win ar Wound from the Edges 
Fleſh to the Bone, in the fame manner as you 
ugh ue even them with the Point of your Knife; 
Liga" ie holds che Leg while it is fawing, muſt 
not to lift it upwards,” which» would clog the Inſtru- 


tine below. the Knee, it is of Advantage to ſtand 
1. of the Leg, becauſe! the Tibia and Fibula lie in a 
to be faw'd at the ſame time, if the Inſtrument be ap- 
Whereas, if we lay it on the Inſide of the 
Tibia will be divided firſt, and the Fibula afterwards ; 
x only lengthens the. Operation, but is alſo apt to 
de Fibula, when it is almoſt ſaw'd through, unleſs the 


the Mem- 


of it when drawn 


is to be had to 


done before 


Forceps, where the 


to flip away out of the Ligature; and as to 
is fo well known 


times happens in a large Stump, that ten or more 
quire tying; Which done, mult apply looſe dry 
be Wound, or in caſe the Veſſeis bleed 

may throw. a Handful of Flower 
| contribute to the more eſſectual ſtopping up their 


amongſt the Lint, 
-you mult bind the 


bd begin to roll from the lower Part of the Thigh down 
tremity of the Stump. The Uſe of this Roller is to 
Nun forwards, which, notwithſtanding the Steps al- 
n, to prevent its falling back, would in ſome meafure 
leß ſuſtained in this manner. The Dreflings may be 


; and the Method 


| the Wound ma be d from. what has been ſaid, 


out of the 


that he recovered in a few Werks: It is very remarkable in this 
Accident, that after fainting, the Hemorrhage ſtopp'd of itſelf, 
and never bled afreſh, tho nothing but Lint and Turpentine 
were laid on the great Veſlels. In caſe therefore of a Wound 
or Fracture near the Joint, or incurable Fiſtulas in the Joint, 
not attended with mueh- Caries, I think the Operation may 
be perform'd ſafely in this manner : 

The Patient's Arm being held horizontal, make an Inciſion 
through the Membrana Adipoſa, from the upper Part of the 


Shoulder, acroſs the Pectoral Muſcle, down to the Armpit, 


then turning the Knife with its Edge upwards, divide that 
Muſcle, and Part of the Deltoid ; all which may be done with- 
out Dunger of wounding the great Veſſels, which will become 
expoſed by theſe Openings; if they be not, cut ſtill more of 
— — and _ - * 3 then with 
a ſtr igature, having tied t tery and Vein, purſue the 
— Inciſion through the Joint, * carefully Aide the 
Veſſels at a conſiderable Diſtance below the Ligature; the 
other ſmall Veſſels are to be ſtopp'd as in other Caſes. 35 

In doing this Operation, regard ſhould be had to the faving 
as much Skin. as poſſible, and to the Situation of the Proceſſus 
Acromion, which projecting conſiderably beyond the Joint, an 
unwary Operator would be apt to cut upon. 

The Amputation of the Fingers and Joes is better perform- 
ed in their Articulation, that by any of the other Methods : 
For this Purpoſe, a ſtrait Knife muſt be uſed, and the Inciſion 
of the Skin be made not exactly upon the Joint, but a little to- 
wards the Extremity of the Fingers, that more of it may be 
preſerv'd for the caſter healing afterwards : It will alſo facilitate 
the Separation in the-Joint, when you cut the Finger from the 
Metacarpal Bone, to make two ſmall longitudinal Inciſions on 
each Side of it firſt. In theſe Amputations, there is generally 
a Veſſel or two that require tying, and which often prove 
troubleſame when the Ligature is omitted. 

It may happen, that the Bones of the Toes, and Part only 
of the Metatarſal Bones, are carious, in which Caſe the 
need not be cut off, but only ſo much of the Feet as is diſ- 


ordered; a ſmall Spring-ſaw is better to divide with here than 


a large one. When this Operation is performed, the Heel and 
Remainder of the Foot will be of great Service, and the 
Wound heal up ſafely, as I have once found by Experience. 
Sharp. | SS. 
AururAr ION of the BREAST. 
The Extirpation of a Cancer is an Operation of ſuch In- 
„that it cannot be performed with too much Caution: 
Before us therefore attempted, the Surgeon ought carefully to 
examine, whether the neighbouring under the Arm- 
pit, are already indurated 3 and whether the Cancer is entirely 
adherent to theſe indurated Glands. If it is, the Cure, for the 
moſt part, does not ſucceed ſo happily as could be wiſtr d, be- 
cauſe the cancerous Diſpoſition, or the Poiſon of the Diſcaſe, 
feerns now to be lodged in other Parts, beſides the Breaſt ;/ and 
for this Reaſon, when the Breaſt is taken off, the Diſorder uſes 
in a little time to ſhew itſelf afreſh. There are, in the mean 
time, ſome few Inſtances, where the Patients have been re- 
covered by-extirpating the Cancer, togethes with the indurated 


Glands under the Armpit; but when the Surgeon inclines to 


undertake the Extirpatian- of this Sort of Cancer, the Patient 
muſt be duly and ſkilfully prepared for the Operation by proper 
Management, and 2 due Regimen: After this Cour ſe of Pre- 
. — — pro ty is as yet py ge” — 
nat 1 only. N | @ Part of the 
Breaſt, ¶ vid. Tab. 43 £ *. 4 1 1 n 
placed upon a pretty higb Chair adapted to that Purpoſe, 
the Arm, next to the aſfectei Breaſt, maſt be either well ex+ 
„ot even: held backwards and downwards, or tied in 

woper manner to the Chair; for by theſe means the P 
— is ſtronghy expanded,, and the corrupted Part of the 
Breaſt may, by means of chat very Expanſion, be mare caſil 
and more thoroughly looſened from it. Then tis cuſtomary wi 


E 


5 


gorucial Inciſtens into tlie Skin and Fat, which cover the 
Which having done, they withh am Inoiſion· kniſe ſepa · 

te the Lips e Inciſions, and ſo proceed to the | 
Exctirpatien: of the Cancer itſelf. To do which with the 
re uſe to raiie and: free the 
with: a flaren Chond pailed: thro? it, by mæam of 
large Needle delineated: in Tub. 27. Hg. 5: or & on: with 
4 Hock an may be ſtem in Fab, 294 Lig. 2 r g. Rut I 
o {veral times! happily cur'd Cancers of this Kind, which 
than the Fiſt, and: reachotÞfrom- the very Nipple to 
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Tabs: 4% Fig. 1 Bur wheve!! the Shin itdelf ie, danrupt- 


ed, or cletaly adharent to Carices, a Cure dn fires. be 
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in the very Middle of the Tumour, to make; pretty 
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and together with it the Skin, which, for the moſt part, may 
be very ſoon done by a ſkiiful Surgeon; and I myſelf have per- 
formed Cures of this Kind, without leaving any conſiderable 
After the Extirpation, unleſs the Patient is already too much 
weakened, it is very proper — — from her, 
as her Strength and Condition will allow; for by this means an 
Inflammation, a' Fever, and a freſh Effuſion of Blood, ma 
moſt probably be prevented. Nor indeed is there in this Caſe 
any great Neceſſity for a hot Iron to ſtop the Hemorrhage, as 
the Antients imagined; for proper Bandage will ſufficiently 
anſwer the Intention, by the Application of a deal of fine 
Lint, fome Folds of thick Linen Cloth _ broader 
above it, and a Roller of a ſufficient Length above all. And 
indeed Bidbe, once my Maſter, and a Man very much conver- 
ſant in Operations of this Kind, affirms, that the Blood, in 
Caſes of this Nature, may moſt uſly be ſtopp'd, by 
a Mixture of Plaiſter of Paris (Gypſum) with the Lint [ Ex- 
ercitat. Anat. Chirurg. p. 157.]. Some again apply various 
Styptic Powders, and others tie up the larger Arteries. But 
Garengeet, agrecably to that Method of Cure propoſed by 
Mr: Petit, a famous Surgeon in Paris, maintains not- only 


that the Blood will ſoon ſtop, but that the Inciſion will ſoon 


heal, and the Cancer return no more, if without the Uſe of any 
Lint and-Styptic Medicines, the Lips of the Wound be care- 
fully and ſpeedily brought into Contact by means of Suture. 
I myſelf made a Trial of this Kind of Cure; but tho“, upon 
cutting out the Cancer, there was a very ſmall Effuſion of 
Blood, and the Patient was ſuon recovered ; yet her Diſorder 
ſoon return d, and ſhe herſelf at laſt died of a Cancer, formed 
2 ſecond time after the Extirpation of the firſt, even though 
the Wound was pan agglutinated: I therefore think it 
incumbent on me, in Wounds of this Kind, where a vehe- 
ment Effuſion of Blood by the Extirpation of a Cancer 
of the Breaſt, and where it is to be fear'd, that it cannot be 
ftopp'd by Line alone; I fay, in this Caſe, I think it incumbent 
on me to uſe either the beſt rectify d Spirit of Wine, or ſome 
Powder fit for ftopping Hemorrhages, made of Bole, | 
blood, Colophony, and Maſtich, together with Lint, and 
the Crepitus Lupi. When the Patient is weak, but little or 
no Blood ſhould be deſignedly allow'd-to flow from the Wound; 
but we ought, immediately after the Extirpation, to proceed. 
to Bandage. But in changing or renewing our Bandages, we 
are to proceed according to the general Rules for dreſſing 
Wounds. . See VuLxvs. } $450 09:34 EI 
I have learn'd from Experience, that it was no bad. Method 
propoſed by Helvetius ¶ Traits des Pertes de Sang] to lay-ſome 
broad thick” Compreſſes of Linen Cloath, well foaked in warm 
Ale and Butter, over the firſt Dreſſings, in order to prevent 
Inflammation; but yet Matters — well enough, when 
I apply'd all my Compreſſes dry. ht 10 you 
But if a Cancer or Scirrhus poſſeſſes : the whole Breaſt, in 
this Caſe, 'whether- the Cancer ſhould happen 
as yet remains covered, the hole Breaſt is to be cut off. Of 
this Kind was that large Cancer, which in the Year 1720. 1 
myſelf very ſucceſsfully extirpated, and deſcribed in a Treatiſe 
by itſelf; nor had it,-as appears from Tab. 43; Fig. 3. A. B. 
only poſſeſſed the Whole of the Breaſt, but it was at the fame 
time ſo large, that it weighed above twelve Pounds. In this 
fe: likewiſe, we are carefully to examine, as I before cau- 
+ whether the Cancer is adherent to the Glands below 
pit, or the Pectoral Muſcle, becauſe in both theſe 
Authors maintain, that the Operation is perform; 
no manner of 1 But, not to repeat what I have 
faid of theſe ( » Bidlboo, as he himſelf affirms, 
citat. Anat. Chirurg. 'p;\168-]- more than once, ſucceſſ- 
treated Cancers of this Kind, where, at the ſame time, 
ed Part of the Pectoral Muſcle was to be cut off, 
: Author alſo affirms,. that the Caſe is not alway: 
deſperate, even when a certain Degree of Caries has ſeiz d 
Ribs; and, that he himſelf has ſometimes” known ſuch a 
Curies carried off by ſeraping, or even by the yellow Ointment 
of Murtrius. But when the Cancer meither adheres tog the 
Glands nor Muſeles, the Hopes of a e pope far better 
Ma een een eee 
Having thus ſhevyn in wat particular Caſes the whole Breaſt, 
ee iel, is — — 
tion is to be performed. But ſince different Surgeons have gone 
to Work in different Manners, it will not be amiſs here to enu- 
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om Chair, in the manner deſcribed above; 


Patient be-placed 
in 


then, to the Directions of Scultetus.,: a Needle, 
rejublhaced iy Ja. 2 with a lange Thread or Chord 
_ an. its Eye, is to be thro the lower Part of the Breaſt. 


{Extremities of this Thread or Chord are to be 
brought together. in ſuch /a-manner; as to be a kind of Handle 


for ralfing dhe corrupted - Breaſt. Sometimes, when one of 
-theſe* Threads or Chords does not ſeem ſufficient for the Pur- 


Direction, as may be ſeen in Tab. 43. Fig. 4 and ; his 


Another. Method of prints this Operati k& 
| uſed by Karger and Bidpe, and i only differ toe 


to be broke, or rupted 


AMP 


the whole corrupted Part is to be caretul] | 
g the Knife downwards, as Scu/tetus Arts Ui 

late directs, bat upwards, as is repreſented in Ta try 
leſt perhaps an Effuſion of Blood thould either , 
Stop to the Surgeon's Proceeding, or at leaſt _ * 
forming the Operation with that Accuracy he rn 
the Breaſt is large, a proportionably large Inciſo fe. 
be uſed, that ſo the Operation may be the ſooner ws 
In a ſmall Breaſt, on the other hand, a ſmall Knie g 


in this; that inſtead of Threads or Chords, a king x 
lineated Tab. 43. Fig. 6. is uſed; This Fork Epe 
a manner through the corrupted Breaſt, beginning xt; ; 
Parts, as that the Knife, repreſented Plate 43, f. 
ſtrongly paſſed under it. If the Cancer ſhould ws c 
(mall Space, Bidloo did not in that Caſe uſe the Pal 
porting the Breaſt, but an Inſtrument, not unlite z 
Sword, which you may ſee repreſented Plate 43. #, t 
theſe Inſtruments muſt have proper Handles, 14 b 
our Days, theſe two Methods of performing the Ox, 
ſcem'd too barbarous and cruel, and could not he aw 
without the moſt exquiſite Pain and Horror of the 
Helvetius made an Attempt not at all inconfiſtent witht 
tary Art of Surgery, when for this Purpoſe he invented a 
Forceps; one of which, repreſented Plate 44. Fig. i. mb 
as it were, in its Arches, the upper Parts of the afedwl 
and the other, repreſented Plate 44. Fig. 2. lays hal 
ſuperior and inferior Parts; ſo that betwixt them bot, 
embrace the Whole of the Breaſt, to the end that | 
the more eaſily raiſed, and thoroughly extirpated with 
ance of a Knife. But the fourth, and, in my 0 
the beſt Method of performing this Operation is, wi 
Surgeon, without any other Inſtrument than a hf 
lays hold of the Breaſt with one Hand, and elevates it, 
the other cuts out the Parts, over which the Corus 
ſpread itſelf. When the corrupted Breaſt is ſo lugs, 
the Surgeon cannot elevate it with one Hand, an A 
to do this Office with both his Hands, and the dum 
ſeparate it thoroughly, but at the ſame time cautiouly, 
found and ſubjacent Parts. And in this manner, wit 
other Steel Initrument than a-Knife, did I cut of th 
Breaſt weighing twelve Pounds, repreſented in Plus qq 
and that too very expeditiouſly. and ſucceſsfully. Ex 
Cancers cur'd by this Method of Operation may be ſa 
fourth Obſervation of Scultetus. 1 
The laſt Method of performing this Operation i thi 
few .Y ears ago by a. Durch Surgeon, and illuſtrated 
ſertation wrote by my Townſman Doctor Tabor, vis 
ſcribes an Inſtrument fitted and adapted to that end; 
ſentation of which may be ſeen Plate 44. Fig. 3 
Breaft is embraced by the Arches AA, Bg 
Inſtrument Plate Fig. 3. as may be {een in Fy, 
ſame Plate. The ities of theſe Arches CG 
are ſhut with the Left Hand, that ſo the Root or va 
corrupted -Breaft may be pretty ſtrongly 
by a ſharp crooked Inſtrument repreſented: by L, 
ſhould paſs'' through the Cleft of the other Arch 
Breaſt is very. diligently to- be'cut off. - But ho 
this Inſtrument may ſeem, or however ſpecious and 
this Method of Operation may appear, yet I canoth 
ing, that the plain and-ſimple Method, directed av 
ferable to it q but 25 it is 4 late Invention, I ch 
over in e fuller — —. ww Figut 
given in the Deſcription of - the Figures wy 
When the Breaſt is cut off, in whatever Meibol ! 
done; it is proper, if the Patient's Strength il n. 
tathhe away Grad Ounces'of Blood 3 bw 
0 ing, as we ps 
E rbage bes Opinion of or 
who imagine, chat by this meansthe yitiated oro 
is quite drawn away; ſeems to bea Matter of nc 
But when the Patient is weak; it is more Wh 
mediately after the Operation, to apply a proper 
by. an unſeaſonable andi ill timed Bleeding, to f. 
and more weak. 1. I am not indebd N 
Garengeat imagine, that in this Caſe there 1 % 
E&uſion,of Blood, but that 18 is eaſily topp's 37 
but Experience has taught me the contrary 1 
obſerved Iarge Qua tities of Blood break trol 
ſings and 3 which means the Paten 
ably reduoed. - "Tis dee abſolutely dec 


- 


AMP 


dels pro uantity oſ purulent Matter ſhould 
any Ag Wound? in that Caſe the Dreflings 
pen to — ly rene wd; and leſt the Patient ſhould be too 
to be oF or even quite deſtroy'd, by a copious Diſcharge 
c wow nt Matter, the digeſtive Ointment will be more 
he puru d and Lint either dry, or lightly. ſoak'd in 
a 2 Myrrb, and Amber, ſubſtituted in- its Place. A 
" ew told me, that in Caſes of this Nature, he us'd 
jinSureo it Alum, with the Addition of a ſmall Quan- 
1 recipitate Mercury ; and that by this very Means, 
3 was very ſoon brought over the Parts. ä 


* the Patient's loſt Strength may be gradually reſtor'd, 


al to uſe not only C 
| — eaſy Digeſtion, ſuch as Broths, Jellies, ſoft 
and other Aliments of a like Nature, but alſo cordial 
* and eſpecially grateful and palatable Emulſions. 
Cre on the other hand is to be taken, leſt the Wound 
x te too ſoon; for in this Caſe, as ſome Authors have 
. che Malady gathers freſh Strength, and returns with 
r Violence. For which Reaſon, if there is any apparent 
r of this Misfortune, Honey of Roſes is now-and-then to 
Ain the Dreſſings, that ſo. a due Suppuration may be kept 
i ſufficient time; but when the Cancer is once cured, 
tient muſt take great Care always to obſerve a ſtrict and 
ir Regimen, and to ſhun the Exorbitancies of the tumult- 
ind ungovern'd Paſſions, She is likewiſe at ſtated Seaſons 
Year, eſpecially in the Spring and Autumn, to uſe pur- 
Medicines, and to have as much Blood faken from her, 
all require.. 

2 Courſe of the Cure, a vehement Fever, ac- 
ny'd with violent Pains about the Præcordia, and a Dif- 
of Breathing ſeize the Patient, certain and unavoidable 
is generally the Conſequence. That this may not there- 
ove the Patient's Fate, Blood is to be taken from her in 
and Medicines preventive of theſe Diſorders preſcrib'd. 
ue indeed ſome Women, who bear this Operation with 
mon Fortitude, and more than heroic Bravery of Mind; 
w others of their Sex, . loſe their Courage fo far, as to 
and cry in a manner ſo terrible, as is ſufficient to ſhock 
oy moſt intrepid. Surgeon, and diſconcert him in 
ration. . Tis therefore N in this Caſe, 
te Surgeon, as Celſus directs, be intrepid, and acquit 
Fin all the Steps of his Operation, in ſuch a manner, as 
deaf to the moying Groans, and. piercing Shrieks, of 

d Patient. | 


tarp's Obſervations on this Subject maſt not be omitted, as 
acquaint us with ſeveral Particulars of Importance. 


ceſs of this Operation is exceedingly precarious, from 
kt Diſpoſition there is in the Conſtitution, after an Am- 
„ to form a new Cancer in the Wound, or ſome other 
the Body. When a Scirrhus has admitted of a long 
Kore the Operation, the Patient ſeems to have a better 
daf Cure, without Danger of a Relapſe, than when it 
aled very faſt, and with acute Pain. I cannot, how- 
qute politive in this Judgment ; but upon looking 
nongſt thoſe I know, who have recovered, find the 
(Wn fo far well grounded. There are ſome Surgeons ſo 
ſed by the ill Succeſs of this Operation, that they decry 
tt Caſe, and even recommend certain Death to their 
rather than a Trial, upon the Suppoſition it never 
hut the Inſtances where Life and Health have been 
| . = ſufficiently numerous to warrant the Re- 
Pai. 1 

Kirkus may be diſtinguiſhed by its want of Inflamma- 
e Skin, its Smoothneſs and lipperineſs deep in the 
ind generally by its pricking Pain, which, as it is more 
Kreaſes. the Danger accordingly, though there are 
Wh little or none in the Beginning. As the Tu- 
antes into a Cancer, which is the worſt Degree of 
i becomes unequal and livid ; and the Veſſels grow- 


ds, at 4 r | 
uuns the Scirrhus, if it be ſmall, a longitudinal 
— . te ſufficiently for the Operation ; bar if too 
55 ected out in that manner, an oval Piece of Skin 
an ugh hrit, the Size. of which is to be propor- 
\ ab the Tumour : For Example; if the Swelling 
. > ling, and three broad, the oval Piece of Skin cut 
| * of the ſame Length, and about an Inch 
E teadth. In taking off the whole Breaſt, the 
lef — much preſerved. by making the Wound a 
Py the Baſis of the Breaſt, which muſt be care- 
bs, — the Pectoral Muſcle. This is not dif- 
Wale ug Al theſe Seirrhi, being inlarged Glands, 
| Tg their proper Membranes, which make 
Xhag f tem the neighbouring Parts, and eaſily 
„ tlie in he Caſe when che Tumour, ih move- 


--:tioniably the better. But if, in the Courſe of 


Foods that are of good 


But as this Method of Cure ſe 


AMP 


that Muſcle to the Ribs; in which Circumſtance the Opera- 
tion is impracticable. When it is attended with Knots in the 
Armpit, no Service can be done by Amputation, unleſs the 
Knots be taken away; for there is no ſort of Dependence to 
be laid on their ſybſiding by the Diſcharge of the Wound of 
the Breaſt. The A of extirpating theſe Knots, with- 
out wounding the great Veſſels, is very much queſtion'd by 
Surgeons; but I have done jt when they have not lain back- 
wards and deep. 78 ö 
The Bleeding of the large Arteries is to be ſtopp'd by paſſing 
the Needle twice through the Fleſh, almoſt round every Veſſel, 
and tying upon it, which will neceſſarily include it in the Li- 
ature. In order to diſcover the Orifices of the Veſſels, the 
ound muſt be clean'd with a Sponge wrung out of warm 
Water. | | 
The ſcirrhous Tumours that appear about the lower Jaw, are, 
generally ſpeaking, ſcrophulous Diſorders, that diſtinguiſh 
themſelves almoſt by the Circumſtance of fixing on the Salivary 


. Glands. Theſe are very ſtubborn of Cure, but not ſo bad as 


the Scirrhus, ſince the 
wards. 
of a good Bottom, which may ſometimes be procur'd by de- 
ſtroying their bad Surface with a Cauſtic, and is a Method I 
have often practiſed with extraordinary Succeſs, Beſides theſe, 
there is another Species of Scirrhus in the Neck, that ſucceeds 
better after Extirpation than either of the former Kinds ; this is 
an Inlargement of the Lymphatic Glands, that run cloſe up by 
the Jugular Vein; and is diſtinguiſhable from Cancers of this 
Part, by its Moveableneſs, want of Pain, the Laxneſs of the 
Skin covering it, the ſmall Degree of Preſſure it makes on the 
OEſophagus and Trachea; and laſtly, the good Habit of 
Body, as it ſeldom affects the Conſtitution, which Cancers 
here do very early after their firſt Appearance. This Tumour, 
from its Situation, requires great Exactneſs in the cutting off: 
The laſt I took away of this Kind, I ſeparated from the 4 
lar Vein near the Langeh of an Inch and an half; they ſome- 
times extend up the Chin towards the Mouth, and occaſion a 
Diviſion of the Salivary Duct in operating, which proves ve 
troubleſome to' heal ; but when all « other Methods have fail'd, 

ay be cur'd by a Perforation into the Mouth, through that 
Part of the Cheek where it is wounded, which by a Tent, or 
ſmall Seton, may be made fiſtulous ; then by dreſſing upon the 
Outſide, the ouzing of the Saliva that way will be prevented, 
and the external Orifice healed without Difficulty. 

The Treatment of all theſe Wounds may be with dry Lint 
firſt ; and afterwards, as in the common inciſed Wounds. 
Sharp's Surgery. | 

As Accident ſometimes, but more frequently Lewdneſs and 
Debauchery, lay People under a Neceflity of having the 
Whole, or a Part of their Penis amputated, I muſt not omit 
the Method of performing the Operation. | 


Amputation of the Penis. . 


If at any time a Gangrene ſhould happen in the Penis, in 
Conſequence of an Inflammation, a Phimoſis, or Paraphimoſis, 
then the ſame Method of Cure is to be purſu'd, which is laid 
down under the Article PH1Mos1s. 7 

But if a Sphacelus, or a Cancer in Conſequence of a 
ſcirrhous Gland ſhould appear in the Penis, then every Part, to 
which, the Contagion has reach'd, is with all ition to be 
extirpated, left the Taint diffuſe itſelf farther, and the Patient's 
Miſery be produced by the Surgeon's Negligence. The moſt 
convenient and pr manner of performing the Operation is 
this : A ſmall Tube of Silver or Lead, a little longer than the 
Part affected, is inſerted into the Urethra, and paſs'd a little 
farther than the Extremity of the corrupted Part, Then the 
ſound Part of the Penis, which next adjoins to the corrupted 
Part, is to be tied with a ſtrong linen or ſilken Ligature, in the 
ſame manner as when Tubercles or Excreſcences of Fleſh are 
to be taken off by Bandage. Then the Tube inſerted into the 
Urethra is carefully fix*d, that it may not flip out, but afford 
an eaſy and open Paſläge for the Urine. The Ligature is left 
upon the Penis; and if Neceſſity require it, may be made 
tighter, next Day, by applying another above it; and by this 
means, after ſome Days, the corrupted Part falls off where the 
Ligature was made. I am not ignorant, that ſome Surgeons 
forthwith cut off the corrupted: Patt, and that the Blood is 
ſometimes ſtopt, and the Wound happily and thoroughly ag- 
glutinated by actual 1 *. Word 8 2 As 1 

f > ſeen in the ſix ervation of Scultetus. 
2 m ſucceeds well, and for the 
moſt Part draws a Train of diſmal Conſequences after it, I can- 
not help preferring the way by Ligature to it. Beſides, when 
there is only a part of the Pens taken off, there remains, after 
the Cure, a certain Power of Procreation, which bears a Pro- 


frequently ſuppurate, and heal after- 


portion to the Size of the remaining Part, | 


Whoever is deſirous. of ſecing ſes of this Nature, ket him 
conſult, beſides Scultetus, Hildanus, Obſervat. 60. and 65. 


5 G " Ruzſchins 
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able; for ſometimes it adheres to the ſubjacent Muſcle, and 


If they impoſthumate again after healing, tis for want 


1 
| 
| 
; 
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Ruyſchins, Cont. 3. Obſervat. 88. and Doebelius, Obſervat. 30. 
for 1 has written a Treatiſe upon this very Subject. Heifter, 
Tom. 2. i 
| n | 
One Peter Perrod, a Blackſmith, in a ſmall Village near 
Lauſanne, of forty Years of Age, of a melancholie Conſtitu- 
tion, and who led a Country Life, had frem his Infancy been 
troubled with a Wart on the Top of the Glans Penis, not ex- 


ceeding the Size of a Lentil. Before Marriage he felt no-Pain 
from it, unleſs upon ſome accidental Colliſion; but when he 


chang'd his Condition of Life, and enter'd into the Marriage 


State, by the Attrition of the Parts, during his Embraces, he 
to feel a Pain ſo intenſe and uninterrupted, that he was 

forc'd for thirteen Years to part Beds with his Wife. But in 
Proceſs of Time, the Pain increas'd, and the Wart degene- 
rated into a "monſtrous Cancer, as large as a new-born Child's 
Head. His Penis was in a manner transform'd into a Maſs of 
Fleſh of a livid Colour, and uneven on its Surface. The Smell 
it exhal'd was ſo rank and diſagreeable, that his Friends and 
Acquaintance could no longer endure to be in the Place where 
he was. A great many Ulcers, thro' ſome of which his Urine 
came, ſurrounded this cancerous Fungus. The Diſeaſe grow- 
ing daily worſe and worſe, Phyſicians of all Characters were 
conſulted, but all in vain, When the Patient's Caſe was b 
them all pronounc'd deſperate and incurable, when his Li 
was in imminent Danger, and the Exceſs of his Miſery mov'd 
the Compaſſion of all about him, he implor'd my Aſſiſtance; 
and that worthy old Clergyman Petrus Pageſizs, who was at 
once a venerable Model of Piety and Erudition, prevail'd upon 
me to undertake the Cure, which I did, after I had declar'd 
my Sentiments to his Friends, and the reſt of the Company 
preſent. When I had diligently examined his Caſe, I found it 
to be very terrible ; for the Cancer had by this time thruſt its 
Roots as far as the Abdominal Veſſels, and fix d them there: 
For this Reaſon I judg'd it more adviſeable to try the laſt Re- 
medy, or. in other Words, to cut off the Member, than to 
leave a Man, who had already ſuffer'd ſo much, in ſuch Exceſs 
of Agony and Pain. 

As for the Cure itſelf, I proceeded in it after this Manner: 

After preſcribing the Regimen I thought moſt proper, I 
purg'd him with this Potion : 


Take of the Herbs Fumitory, Scabious, Dodder, and Spleen- 
ort, each half an Handful ; of Aniſe-ſeeds, half an 
Dans, of Sena-leaves, three Drams : Boil all together in 
ſuch a manner, that the Liquor to be ſtrained off amount 
to no more than three Ounces, in which diſſolve three 
Drams of the Confection of Hamech, a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of the ſolutive Syrup 
Agaric, and Sena; to which add one Ounce of Cinamon- 
water diſtill'd without Wine: Mix all up together into a 
Potion, to be given pretty early in the Morning. 

Next Day I | 
Ounces of Blood from him. Then, for the better Preparation 
and Evacuation of the Humours, I preſcribed the following 
Apozem : 


Take of the Rodts of Suceory, with the whole Herb, the 


Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock, Purſlain, Polypody, the 
greater Figwort, Tamariſk Bark, and the inner Roots of 


Alder, each one Ounce ; of the Herbs Agrimony, 
Speedwell, Scabious, Dodder, Spleenwort, 


Flowers, Broom, and Elder-flowers, of each one Pugil ; 
of Liquorice, and ſton'd Raſins, each an Ounce : Boll in 
a ſufficient Quantity of Water to a Conſumption of a third 
Part. In a Pint and an half of the ftrain'd Liquor infuſe 


and macerate according to Art, two Ounces of pick'd 


Sena- leaves; of the Roots of Baftard Hellebore, that is, 
the Root of the Female Sanicle of Fuchſius, and of Poly- 
| pody, each one Ounce; of Agaric newly reduced into 

roches; three Drams' ; of the beſt 


Having with the aboye Medicines purg'd his Body, and or- 


tenth of July 160 


Profeſſor of Habrem in the School of Lauſanne, Claudius 


I extirpated his Penis in the 


Re 1 . ben Tapphyd ny ſtyptie P 

| en itſelf ; then Tapply'd my ftyptic Powder up 
3 d in Whites of Eggs; 2 with | Th 
dipt in xycrate, I wrapt up his Scrotum and Groins, and 


apply d proper 43 which being done, I appointed Ser- 
rants; who, in their T un, ſhould, with their Hand wet in 


dangerous, both becauſe it may obſtruct the uri Jo 


of Roſes, made with Rhubarb, 


open'd a Vein in his Left Arm, and took fix 


1 | olden Maiden- 
hair, Crane's Bill, of each a Handful ; of the three cordial 


4 1 | | ubarb, three 
Drams: Make a Potion, according to Art, for four 
; 4 taken. | 


Bladder, n_the- ] 
plac'd bim in a Seat, and in the Preſence 
of that renown'd and learned e Rheterius, 


ths folded, and 


AMP 


Oxycrate, preſs gently upon the Stupes, leſt x 
ſhould happen; for in this Caſe the actual — 
[ 
and bring on an Inflammation of the Bladder, . 
Parts. The Wound being dreſs'd in this manner I 
to remain untouch'd till next Day. Then by the 7 le dl 


ſtives for ſome Days after, anointing his 
. 5 Ointing Belly, and the Pay 


by applying a defenſive Plaiſter to the lower P Jr 
I cu d the Wound in my ordinary manner. "wb 7h 
theſe Means, accompany'd with the Bleſſing of Gov, lem 


ſo complete and fo unexpected a Cure, 
Belides, fince ſome imagine, that a Cancer extirpated i 
Part never fails to in another, *tis worth while h 
ſerve, that this Man liv'd for many Years without th 
Symptom of that Kind; enjoyed ſo good a State of ll 
that he followed his own Trade, and other Parts of C 
Labour, without the leaſt Impediment, and even with 
Inſtrument. he uſed at the Beginning, diſcharg'd his Uiy 
freely, as if he had an entire and ſound Penis, ſince e 
able to throw it out a conſiderable way; and which is filly 
ſurpriſing, he ſeveral times told me, that he was vey: 
tantalized with a Stimulus to Venery. At laſt, howener 
died, about the End of the Year 1611. when I ws 
Netherlands 3 but what the Diforder which prov'd fatal wi 
might have been, I cannot tell. 
ing the War between the Duke of Savvy, and th 
bitants of Geneva, a Soldier happen'd in a Skirmiſh to ka 
Penis ſtruck off by the Shot of a Muſket. Being brug 
Geneva, he was happily cur'd by that ſkilful Surgeon Mr; 
Grifton ; but in this Patient the Hzmorrhage was noty 
otherwiſe the Cure had been difficult and dangerous, a8 
be confirm'd from many Inſtances. 
In the laſt Obſervation but one, I gave an Inſtance 
nis cut off, and cur'd with Succeſs. I ſhall now ſhe 
two Inſtances, that Operations of this Kind are highh4 
ous, unleſs when perform*d with Skill, Dexteny 
aution. 5 
In the Year 1591. a poor Countryman went out a by 
and having a pretty weighty Bag hung about his Neck, 
the Misfortune to a the Eyes of a Cut-purſe, wh, 
he was deliberating about the moſt proper Expedient forty 
it into his Poſſeſſion, obſerved, that when the poor Mail 
his Body forwards, the Bag hung down between li 
and that when he recovered his Body from that Fou 
Bag was, again raiſed to. his umbilical Region. Wha 
thus taken his Obſervations as accurately as he could, 
the poor Man ſtanding before a Shop, and gazing on i 
modities, he ſecretly came behind him, and ſeizing 
his Penis and the Neck of the , he cut both off at( 
the ſame time; But the miſerable Countryman, fall 
the Ground, expired upon the Spot. v4: 
In the Year 1582. a Man of about forty Ten d 
labouring under a malignant Ulcer in the Glans of hw 
the Misfortune to fall into the Hands of 2 Sung | 
none of the moſt ſkilful: He having cut off the Gia 
ing furniſhed with ſtyptic Powders ſtrong enough 
the Blood, ſet about heating the firſt Piece of 11909 
ſented itſelf to him in the Kitchen, during which © 
rible an Hzmorrhage happened, that the Paticnt drk 
after; for ſo great an Hzmorrhage had impaired hs 
entirely, that it was impoffible to reftore it. 
Surgeons ought to learn, that the greateſt Skill D 
Caution, are neceſſary for cutting off a Penis 11 
manner. Hildanas, ent. 3- Obſerv. 88, fe l 4 
The human Penis may be ſucceſsfully ur 
provided the ſeveral Steps neceſſary be carefully an 


_ 

A Countryman had for two Years been troubled 
rhous Swelling on the Glans of his Penis, which at 
rated into an exulcerated Cancer, and became 4 
ſon's Fiſt.  Foachim Schrader, à fkilful 2 
Cure entruſted to his Care, called that experte 
Dr. Hiddingh, myſelf, and; Andrew Baufeld 7 
his Son Cormelius, to a Conſultation. - We ＋ 
of Extirpation, which was according | W 
y, and that, Thanks be to Heaven, with 
doe he Joſt his Penis, he returned fung, 
which he {ill continues to enjoy. Ibe Cube 
formed in this manner: Havi paſſed 1 10 
Urethro, into the Cavity of fis a 


0 
1 
' 


„ 


upon his Penis, juſt behind the affected Part, with a 
buch was indeed ſmall, but capable of making a very 
oa "fon, The Patient bore the Agonies of the 
C 'vith ſuch a manly Courage, as furpriſed- all the 
bor he was only heard to utter a few. Complaints. 
- had apply'd this Ligature, we ſo fixed the Catheter 
ead, that it could not ſlip out of the Urethra. Next 
apply'd a ſreſh Ligature, that the Part affected might 
he ſooner. In the mean time we wrapt up the Whole 
lens in a wet Bladder, for the Reception of his Urine, 
enting a bad Smell. Upon the fifth Day, if I rightly 
der. the mortified Part was cut off with a Knife, with- 
Hemorrhage enſuing, becauſe it was totally mortified. 
leſt the Catheter in his Urethra for a Day or two, till 
cure ſhould come off of its own Accord, and the Pa- 
ad no longer in Need of it. Being now recovered, he 


which was left, had wholly ſhrunk back into his Abdo- 
\ that he was oblig' d to uſe this Inſtrument to prevent 
ths being made wet. Ruyſch, Vol. 1. Obſer. 30. 

TATIO is uſed by Cœlius Burelianus in a Senſe diffe- 
n that already explain d. Thus Acut. L. 2. C. 6. and 
dels AMPUTATIO imports a Deprivation of Speech, 
ity to peak. And the ſame Words are alſo uſed by 
hor, Chronic. L. 4. Cap. 7. in exactly the fame 


amputare Vires ſignifies to render weak, 


_ Strength. ; | | 
4 amputare alſo in this Author ſignifies to take away 


TCA, au,], from adh, to vellicate. Cæ- 
ant, Chron. L. 2. Cap. 6. uſes this to expreſs Re- 
which by vellicating and ſtimulating the Bronchia, 
ugh, and by that means contribute to the Diſcharge 
er is offenſive to the Lungs. Theſe Medicines are the 
hoſe call d ART ERIAcA. 

ETTI, or Vetti-Fali, otherwiſe diſtinguiſhed by the 
Arbor Indica, Floribus ſpicatit, Semmbus parvis in 


cis, 
e Name of an Indian Tree; bnt I don't find any me- 
rtues attributed to it. 

LETA, Amulets. As theſe and Charms are nearly 
thet, I ſhall treat of them under the ſame Article. 
learn from ſacred Hiſtory, that Idolatry had diffuſed 
Influences over the Minds of Men long before the 
9er, ſo tis probable, that Magic, and the ridicu- 
apts to prevent Diſeaſes, and reſtore Health, by the 
Parins and Amulets, are as old, fince ſeem to be 
nected, and nearly ally'd to each other. As this is 
it muſt be as difficult to trace the Origin of Magic 
„ 25 of Idolatry itſelf : But as DiQuiſtions of this 
foreign to our preſent Purpoſe, we refer the Curious 
uthors who have wrote expreſsly upon that Subject. 
may deviate from our Subject as little as is poſſible, 


ah, which were founded on a falſe Religion, and 
by the Credulity of a giddy and unthinking Multi- 
not — 4 hs 1 -_ 4 maniier — 2 
long before eek & ſculapius, who in ro- 
dchſed them himſelf, / Gaby > 

| in which this Abuſe crept into Phyſic, and 
that have induc'd Mankind to proſtitute their Un- 
p, and affront their Reaſons, ſo far as to countenance 


u, who had Confidence and Wickedneſs enough to 
3 They allow'd themſelves to be ſo much 
ra decoy'd in this Particular, becauſe they' ima- 
akt ſuperſtitious nent, ould happen t do 
— Pray not poſſibly do any Harm; and 


Eby theſe Charms might have been real, ſince 
ici Von in the Patient might have fupply'd the 
the Min tue in the Amulet; and the Impreſſion 
** I, might have communicated itſelf to 
Toes 


4 © not, like other Remedies; ungrateful and 
— Religion, or rather Superſt Fo 
A pron, © over all Mankind, | Join'd her ſacred 

ting, we guy dem lawful. 1 la, if we reflect 
embrace? Ip not be ſurpriſed, that Men fell into 

ution of denſe 8 Error, and juſtified 
en produced b — 5 2 3 9 


— U - 


* 


N 


u his Urine thro” an ivory Inſtrument ; for that Part of 


at for us to know, that theſe illicit Methods of pro- 


ry le, that Men ſeeing the natural Means of pre- 
* preventing Death, frequently unttregfl. 
fry thing that firſt preſented itſelf, and believ'd the 


or Necklaces, which were wore upon 


| of an indifferent 
a —_— — the Remedy was uſeleſs. The Writings of the 


NU. 
Whether beſides the Craft and Artifice of Men, there was 


any ung more in the Matter, is a Point, the Deciſion of 
which I leave to Divines. But whatever the Caſe be, certain it 


is, that Charms and Incantations have been ſo effeQually intro- 


duced into Phyſic, that all the Nations of the World have u'e1 
them Time out of Mind. The Pagans are not the only People 
who have fallen into this Folly, Thoſe who have been ho- 
nour'd with-the Knowledge of God, have allow'd themſelves to 
be corrupted and carried off by the bad Example of their idola- 
trous Neighbours ; and ſome even of thoſe who have been ac- 
counted the wiſeſt of Men, whatever the Religion they profeſs'd 
was, have been ſo weak and ſuperſtitious as to ſplit upon this 
Rock, as well as the Vulgar ; tho? there have been in all Ages, 
even among the Pagans, ſome free unfetter'd Souls, who nobly 


dar'd to think for themſelyes ; who look'd thro' the Maſk, and 


ſneer'd at the wild Deluſion, 

Sometimes People charm'd by ſingle Words, or by certain 
Sentences, whiſpered in the Patient's Ear, or even pronounced 
at a Diſtance from him, with an Intention to cure him; and 
this Form was always accompany'd with various other Cere- 
monies. Theſe Words or Sentences were called by the Greeks 
eraudai, by the Latins Incantamenta, or Carmina, which 
Words correſpond preciſely to our Engliſh Words Inchantments 
and Charms, as being a ſort of Song pronounced over any one; 
for the Words were generally in Verſe, or at leaſt pronounced 
with the Air and Spirit of a Song ; not but that they alſo made 
uſe of Proſe for this Purpoſe, and even employed barbarous and 
inſignificant Words, which neither he that performed the Cere- 
mony, nor he for whoſe ſake it was performed, underſtood. 

At other times they wrote theſe Words or Sentences on cer- 
tain Subſtances, which they tied to ſome Part of the Patient's 
Body, or made him carry about him, Theſe are what the 


Latins call Amuleta, probably from the Verb amovere, to re- 


move or take away; they call them alſo Proebia or Procbra, 
from prohibere, to guard or defend. The Greeks have with a 
like Propriety and Significancy call'd them Apotropæa, Phylac- 
teria, Amynt 
imagin'd, that theſe Remedies could defend them, not onl 
againſt ſuch Diſeaſes as proceed from natural Cauſes, but al 


againſt the Charms or Incantations which might have been uſed 


by others, with a View to hurt or deſtroy them. 

Theſe Amulets were made of Stone, Metal, Simples, Ani- 
mals, and ina Word, of every thing their Fancy ſuggeſted, or 
their Caprice directed them to. Upon Stone, Metal, and 
Wood, they engraved Characters, Figures, or Words, which 
were to be diſpoſed and ranged in a particular Order, as well 
as thoſe delineated on Paper. Such is that preſcribed by Serenus 
Samonicus, for the Cure of a certain Species of Fever, call'd by 
Phyſicians Hemitritza. The Cure conſiſts in writing the Word 
Abracadabra in a certain manner upon Paper. See ABRACA- 
DABRA, 

The Fews have attributed the ſame Virtue to the Word 
Abracalan, pronounced in the ſame manner. Sge ABRA- 
CALAN, 

We find in Marcellus Empericus, in Trallian, and other 
Authors, ſeveral Examples of Amulets made by Characters, 


rang'd in a certain Order, and engraved upon Metal, Wood, 


or Stone. 

Sometimes they neither wrote nor engrav'd any thing upon 
the Subſtances intended for the 8 ee. 2 1 * 
ſuperſtitious Ceremonies in preparing and applyi em. Not 
to mention the Pains were > in * whether the 
Stars were favourably diſpos'd, or not. The Arabian have 
given this laſt Species of Amulet, the Virtue of which depends 
principally upon the Influence of the Stars, the Name of Taliſ- 
man, which in their e ſignifies an Image. 

Amulets were made of all Forms, and tied to all Parts of the 
Body; for which Reaſon they were alſo call'd Periapta, and 
Periammata, from a Greek Word which ſignifies to tie about any 
thing. Some of theſe reſembled a Piece of Money, thro* which 
they bor'd a Hole, and with a Piece of Thread hung it about the 


Patient's Neck. Others of them were in the Form of Rings, 


which were put updn the Fingers, or other Parts of the Body. 
Others of them were contrived in the Form of Bracelets, 
the Arms, and about the 
Neck; and ſome of them reſembled Crowns, with which the 
Patient's Head was incircled. "nt | 
We may join in the ſame Claſs with Amulets and Charms, 
all the o ſuperſtitious Remedies, in which the Antients 
repoſed ſo much Confidence, and of which they uſed ſo great a 
Number. There 'were, for Inftance, certain Simples, which 
they could neither gather, 


ſame Time performing ſome Ceremonies, which, conſi- 


der'd in themſelves, could neither facilitate the Operation 


f the Medicine, nor 1 — its Virtue, and ſeem'd alto- 
7 4 ature, but without. which it was 


antient Phyſicians abound with Deſeriptions of Remedies of this 
Nature, which art ſtill uſed by Quacks, old Women, and 
others 


eria, Alexiteria, and Alexipharmaca, becauſe they 


re, nor apply, without at the 
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Credulity and Superſtition. . See BARA. 


others who have the Misfortune to be under the Influences of 
There are alſo a kind of Amulets, in which neither Charms 
nor Superſtition had any Share, tho* no Perſon could account 
for the Effects attributed to them, nor comprehend the Man- 
ner in which they ated. Theſe are, at this very Day, ap- 
prov'd of by ſome Phyſicians, and as induſtriouſly ridiculed and 
deſpiſed by others. Le Clerc. Hift. de la Medicine. 
Amongſt Amulets and Incantations, none ſeems to have 
in'd ſo great a Reputation as the Royal Touch for the King's 
Evil, which has the Appearance of being a Mixture of both. 
There is ſcarcely a Royal Family in Europe, which does not 
pretend- to inherit from ſome of their pious Anceſtors, the 
ower derived from Heaven, of charming this Diſtemper. 
This Claim would be more juſtifiable, if moſt of their "Thrones 
had not originally been gain'd by Rapine and Violence, and 
ſupported by an almoſt continual Series of Oppreſſion and In- 
juſtice, which are not likely to draw down from Heaven any 
extraordinary Benediction. If, however, we look upon this 
ſort of Incantation as a Piece of political Craft, we ſhall have 
Reaſon to believe it has its Origin more in Villainy than Folly: 
For Miracles are very proper to extort a Veneration- from the 
Vulgar, and impoſe upon Minds furniſh'd with little Senſe, 
and much Credulity. I am ſenſible, that many grave Authors 
have treated this miraculous Method of Cure as a Reality, and 
that there are not wanting Perſons, who at this Day, pretend 
to produce Inftances of People who have been healed by the 
-Royal Touch. But, at the ſame time, I can produce as good 
Evidence of Tricks play'd by Witches, Spirits, and Fairies, 
which however I cannot implicitly believe. I ſhould therefore 
think it more probable, that thoſe who relate and aſſert Stories 
either of Witches, or Cures by the Royal Touch, have ſuffer- 


ed themſelves to be impoſed upon through a little Enthuſiaſm, 


= 


and a Fondneſs for the Marvellous, or intend to impoſe upon 
others, than that ſuch Relations ſhould be true. will not 
deny, that the' Solemnity of the Ceremony, and the Preſence 
of a crown'd Head, may poſſible ſtrike the Perſon touched 
with. an Awe and Surprize, which may induce ſome Altera- 
tion in the Circulation of the Blood, and conſequently upon 
the Solids and Fluids of the Body; but this Cauſe does not 
appear adequate to the Effects attributed to it. It is poſſible 
alſo, that the Gold worn about the Neck may have ſome ſalu- 
tary Influence, if it can attract to itſelf, and draw out of the 
Body the Matter, which is the immediate Cauſe of the King's 
Evil, as it does Mercury, which however is not fo certain as 


to be depended upon. 


AMURCA is the Fœces which ſubſides to the Bottom of 


the Veſſel, where the Oil of Olives newly expreſs'd is put. 
It is emollient, lenitive, and reſolutive, and proper to eaſe 
Pains in the Head, being applied to the Forehead, and to ſtop 
Fluxions. de Drogues. | 
The medicinal Virtues of Amurca, as related by ſome of the 
Antients, are ſomewhat different from thoſe mentioned by 


Lemery. | 
| "AMURCA, 4puvgxn, is the Lees or Sediment of the preſſed - 


Olive. | 
Boiled in a copper 
becomes an Aſtringent, and is ſerviceable in the Tooth-ach, 
and for Wounds, being mixed with Vinegar, Wine, or Wine 
and Honey, 1 the Parts anointed there with. It is 
alſo an ent in Collyria and Plifters. The older it is, the 
better. Adminiſtered in a Clyſter, it is good for Exulcerations 
of the Anus, Pudenda, and Uterus. Boiled with Omphacium 
to the Conſiſtence of Honey, it draws out rotten Teeth, that 
are anointed with it. A Decoction of it with Lupines and the 
Chamzleon, cures the Scab in Cattle, being rubbed over with 
it. Crude and new, it makes a good Fomentation for thoſe 

who are aMiQted with the Gout in their Feet or Joints. 


Being ſpread upon a Sheep-ſkin with the Wool, and apply'd 


to hydropical Perſons, it repreſſes the Swelling. Dioſcoridis, 


- Lib. 1. Cap. 138. Sick 


Amurca is of an earthy Subſtance, hot, but not ſenfibly | 
acrid. When boiled, it becomes of groſſer Parts, and more 


dry. Orib. Med. Coll. Lib. 14. Cap. 1. 


© By reaſon of its heating and intenſely drying Qualities, it 
emperrment ; but in 


.cures Ulcers in Bodies that are of a dry 
all others increaſes and exaſperates them. Aetius Tetr. 1. 
. Serm. 1. Eginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 3. | | 
AMYCHE, aM, a ſuperficial Exulceration, Laceration, 
or Scarification of the Skin. | 


i l derived from dudes,” to ſcratch; and is fometimes uſed - 


by Hippecrutes. Hence AMycTic a, Stimulating, Vellicatin 
uſed by Cælius Aurelianus, Lib. 2. Cap. 8 TG: 1 


 AMYDROS, ie, ſomewhat obſcure, ſcarcely to be 


ſeen. It is uſed by Hippocrates in his Treatiſe de. Inſomniis. 
: AMYGDAL#., Almonds, the Fruit of the AMyGDpaLvus, 


eich ſee. It alſo ſometimes ſignifies the TOLL x, which 


o 


fee. # 7 


- 1 


| AMYGDALIA, Adna, Almonds, © Hippocrates. de 


Adorbis 7 Lib. 2. 


Veſſel to the Conſiſtence of Honey, * 


AMY 


AMYGDALA TUM, an artificial Milk made q 
uſually called an Emulſion. | iy 
AMYGDALOIDES, a Name by which O, 
Tithymalus, which, he ſays, goes alſo by the Nan Y 
malus Mas, Characias, Cometes, and Gubius, Ste nul 


Los. 

AMYGDALOPERSICUM, the Almond Pea, þ; 
called Perfica Amygaaloides. 

'AMYGDALUS amara, & dulcis, Offc, 1.3 
Mont. 36. Jonſ. Dendr. 122. Amygdatus ſativ, (| 
441. Raii Hiſtor. 2. 1519. El. Bot. 497. Anga 
fructu majore, T. Inſt. 627. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 1 | 
dalus, Chab. 12. Ger. 2946: Emac. 1445. Par 7 
1515. The ALMOND-TREE. Dale. 

The Decoction of the Roots of the bitter Almoni- u 
clears the Face of Freckles; and a Cataplaſm of the 


has the ſame Effect. Apply'd by way of _—_ they 
inegy 


the Menſes ; and made into a Cataplaſm with 
of Raſes, and apply'd to the Forehead or Temple, f 
Pains of the Head; with Wine they cure the bi 
[ Puſtules ariſing in the Night]; and with Honey u 
apply'd to putrid and ſpreading Ulcers, [onridig 
and the Bites of Dogs. Being eaten, they eaſe Py 
the Belly, incline to Sleep, and provoke Urine. Ty 
ms oy they help ſuch as vomit Blood; drank inWy 
made into an Eclegma with Reſin of Turpentine, ty 
thoſe who are afflicted with Diſeaſes of the Kidney, t 
under a Peripneumony. Taken in Raiſin-wine, [ya 
relieve ſuch as are troubled with a Difficulty of Uri 
Gravel. Made into an Eclegma with Honey and M 
taken to the Quantity of a Haſle-nut, they cure I 
the Liver, Coughs, and Inflations of the Colon; en 
drinking, to the Number of five or ſix, they prevent] 
enneſs. 8 Foxes, being mixed with their Fad 
Gum of the Tree is aftringent and heating ; and, & 
lieves thoſe who bring up Blood. Mixed with Vi 
the Parts anointed therewith, it takes off Tetter t 
only the Superficies of the Skin. Drank in Wine u 
it cures an inveterate Cough ; and drank in Rai 
relieves thoſe who are afflicted with the Gravel. 
The ſweet and eſculent Almond is much inſeria i 
to the bitter one, though it attenuates, and pam 
Green Almonds, eaten with their Shells, amend te 
tural Humidity of the Stomach. Dioſcorides, Lib. i. 
Oil of bitter Almonds, which ſome call Au 


prepared : 


Take of bitter Almonds, clean'd and dry'd, ſu lu 
them gently in a Mortar with a wooden Tete 
come to a Paſte, and thereto pour two half Fink 
Water. Let it alone for half an Hour to ind 
ſture, after which beat it again more ſtrongh,' 

it, put what ſticks to the Fingers into a Mulde® 
done, pour again half a Pint of Water to def 
ſuffering it to imbibe the fame, do as before. 
Pints of Water will produce half a Pint of Ok 


It is effectual againſt Pains and Strangulations of 
and againſt Contortions and Inflammations of the 
alſo for Pains of the Head, and Pain and Noiſe, uf 
the Ears. It helps thoſe who are afflifted vil 
the Kidneys, a Difficulty of Urine, the Stone, if 
Diſorders of the Spleen. Mixed with Honey, e 
and Cyprian Cerate, or Cerate of Roſes, it clean 
Spots and Freckles, from Sun-burning, and ou 
Wrinkles; it alſo rectifies a Dimneſs of 15 0 
Achors, and Scald Heads, Dioſcorides, Lil. 1-9 
Troches of bitter Almonds are thus prepared: © 


Take of Aniſe, the Seed of 'Smallage, ＋ 
Almonds, the Toy of Wormwood, 0 *, | 
Quantity, and them up with — 
of the Weight of a Dram. Toa 1 
them in Hydromel; to one without ® 15 

Wine and Water I St J. P. £91040 


Take clean bitter Almonds, and pound de 
and-tben a little Water; this done, © let 
four Ounces put a Pint of ſweet Oil; Housl 
Days in the Sun, or let it boil ee 
Veſſel, and then ſtrain it for Uſe. 5600 
of bruiſed Almonds to an /talic Pint cœ 
in a double Veſſel. 


An Oil of Almonds, called alſo Matis, þ 


AMY 


«one Pound'; of the Flowers of Juncus 


| Calamus .Aromaticus, Carpobalſamum, each 


Ddoratus, 8 2 1 
. of Myrrh, Galbanum, each half a Pound; 
7 —— of ſweet-ſcented Wine; to ma- 
2 ;gtedients in, four Pints ; of Attic Honey, 
e Pounds. ruiſe and diſſolve the Galbanum and 
"tine in Part of the Oil, and mix them with the 
of the Ingredients after they are boiled, and then add 
Honey. When all is throu hly. mixed, take, it off 
© Fire whilſt it. is in a gentle Warmth, and ftrain it; 


when cold; it is thick. | 

. who invented this Oil, called it Meropium; 
it had Galbanum for an Ingredient, which was the Pro- 
. Mginet. Lib. 7. Cap, 20. 

LDAD This Tree is ſo much 
peach, both in Leaves and Blpſſoms, that it is hard to 


Almond-tree gfows only ſpontaneouſly in the warmer 
, 4 Spain, and particularly Barbary : It flowers 
the Spring, and the Fruit is ripe in Auguſt. 

Almonds are accounted nouriſhing, but if eaten too 
are hatd of Digeſtion, aud very ſtuffing ; of theſe, with 
are made ſeveral Sweet-meats; as March Panes, and 
vhs; But it is the Oil drawn from the ſweet Almonds 
not in Uſe, and is an uſeful and excellent Medicine. 
breat Service in Affections of the Lungs, as Conghs, 
& of Breath; in Soreneſs of the Stomach, pleuretic Pains. 
Stone, Gravel; and all Diſeaſes of the Kidneys and 
| it is of ſingular Uſe, by its ſoftening and lubricating 
It very much corrects the bilious Salts in the Sto- 
d Bowels, and is of great Advantage in the Colic, and 
coſtive Habit of Body. It is commended to be given 
jen with Child, to take freely of it for ſome time before 
ect their Delivery. It is very uſeful for Childrens 
and to purge them gently, mix'd with any opening 


iter Amonds are more uſed outwardly as a Coſmetic; 
rant ng and beautifying. The Oil dropp'd into the 
good for Deafneſs ; and is frequently put among Ano- 
nents. 2 
ly officinal Preparation is; the expreſſed Oil of bitter 
Almonds, Miller Bot. OF. 2 
Almonds contain a great deal of Oil, and a little Salt 


ter Amonds contain a great deal of Oil, more Salt 
Iweet Almonds, and but little Phlegm ; it is for that 
hat the Oil of the bitter Almond will keep a longer 
1 . muſty, than the Oil of ſweet Almonds: 
0p ues. : | | 
jaids, thet the Oil of bitter Almonds; outwardly ap- 
es hard Nerves, takes 4way Spots in the Skin, and 


the great Bellies of Children: Some ſay, that the 
& and Bitter Almonds both may be preſerved from 


racid, by the Help of Spirit of Wine tartarized. - 
Almonds cauſe Sleep, and increaſe the ſeminal 


he one and the other agree at all times to every Age 
ts of Conftitutians, provided they be m eratcly 


Jour ſweet Almionds are bruiſed and ſteeped in Water 
be a milky Juice out of them, which is given to lean, 
** pleuretic People, and does them a great deal 
Reaſon of which is, becauſe. the Milk contains a 


10 42. balſamie, and em Parts, tit for 


«the Humours, and allayi i | 

7 ying their Sharpneſs:  - 

| dx of Taſte between the ſweet and bitter Almonds 

0 N there ls leſs Salt in the ſweet ones, and that 

that i y Confined and cooped/up by the ropy Parts, 

n Can make but a very ſlight Impreſſion upon the 

q ones, on the contrary, contain much ſharp Salt, 

| = bo embaraſſed with the oily. Parts, cauſe a 

tells x: Ulagreeahle Senſation : 

he Son of 9 a Sertain Phyſician, who lived with 

2 berius, and who b che Uſe of bitter 

Non did erat a Drinker, that he was never made 
„l all that lived in his Time that way. Lemery 


e Won © happened a remarkable Caſe in this 
Families, en Yours Gentlemen, deſcended of 
Qunees of Jen ſome Water-gruel, in which more 
I been put. rſenic,' mixed with an equal Quantity of 
j Soon after; they were racked with great 


reſtoring the ſolid Parts, moderating the violent 


"FF" - „ 724 : 
Diſquietudes, and Gripes in their Bellies ; but, by the Bleſſing 
of God, I removed all their Symptoms, and put them out of 
Danger, by Oil of ſweet Almonds and Milk: FHoffgnan. 

Oil of ſweet Almonds well prepared, 5hd taken to the Quan- 
tity of ſome Spoonfuls, in a little Broth; is a moſt effectual 
Medicine in all Pains and Spaſms; even in ſuch Spaſms as ſhake 
the moſt remote Parts of the Body: For this Reaſofl, it is very 

roperly preſcribed in convulſive Coughs, ſpaſmodic Aſthmas, 
Fin of the Stone, Stranguries; and Colics. Henan de Con- 
fenſs Partium Nervoſarum. W 

There are certain Poiſons which prove noxious to particular 
Animals, and yet produce no poiſonous Effects upon Men: 
Thus, for Inſtance, bitter Almonds ate pernicious to Fowls, 
and excite Convulſions in the Stork and Dove particularly. 
The ſame Almonds, as well as the Nux Vomita, when given 
to Cats and Dogs, throw them into ſuch violent Convulſions, 
as put an End to their Lives. Hoffman Meuicin. Rational. 
Sy/temat. . Vol. 1. br F N ee 

AMYLEON, or AMX LION, «yvate, or &uyavror, from 
a Negative, and van, a Mill; becauſe inade of Corn without 
grinding. Starch. See AMYLUM. _. ; 

 Hippocrates.in his I.reatiſe of the Diſeaſes of Women, L. 2. 
recommends this, roll'd up in Wool, as a Peſſary, good againſt 
4 Diſcharge of Water from the Uterus. PEW 

' AMYLDM, Starch. . 1 

AMYLUM is fo called, becauſe it is prepared without the 

elp of a Mill (from « Neg. and wwas,, or wyan, a Mill), 

he beſt is what is made of Sitanious Wheat, (ſuch as is ſown 
and reaped in three Months) in Crete or Egypt. It is prepared 
of this Kind of Wheat, cleanſed; -iti the following manner: 
They water it five times in the Day, and, if it may be done, 
in the Night alſo ; as ſ6on as it is ſoften'd, they gently let the 
Water run off, without ſtirring it, for fear the beſt Part of the 
Grain ſhould flow off with it : When it appeats to be through- 
ly ſoft; they pour off the Water, and tread it with their Feet; 
ich pouring on it freſh Water, ttead it again. After this, 
they take off the huſky and branny Parts, that ſwim on the 
Top, with a Skimmer, and paſs the teſt through a Strainet ; 
and as ſoon as this is done, they lay it upon new Tiles to be 
dried and condenſed in the burning * ; for if it ſhould, ih the 
leaſt, continue moiſt, it would contract a Sourneſs. 

It is for Rheums in the Eyes, hollow Ulcers, and Puſ- 
tules. nk, it ſtops vomiting of Blood, and mollifies the 
Parts about the Aſpera Arteria; it is uſually mixed with Milk, 
and other Food. 3 

Amy lum is alſo prepared of Zea, (Spelt) macerated a Day 
or two in Water, then kneaded with the Hands into 5 Maſs 
like Dough, and afterwards dried in the fervent Sun as before. 
But this Sort of Amylutn, tho* very good Ih other reſpectz, is 
unfit for medicinal Uſe. Dio ſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 123. 

Aniylum is made of all Kinds of Wheat, but beſt. of the 
common Sitanious. It was invented in the Iſland of Chios, 
and the fineſt ſtill comes from thence: The Name was given it 
on account of its being prepared without a Mill. The next in 
Goodneſs is made of a ſort of very light Sitanious Wheat: It 
undergoes a Maceration in freſh Water in wooden Veſſels, fo 
as to be covered with the Water, which is changed five times 
in the Day; and it would be better, if the ſame were done in the 
Night, that it might be throughly mixed and ſoftened alike, 
before it grows four. When it is dried enough in Bags and 
Baſkets, they ſheot it out upon a Tile ſmeared with Leaven, and 
let it condenſe in the Sun. Next to the Chian Amy lum, for 
Goodneſs, is the Cretan; and after theſe the Egyptian. It is 
valued by its Lightneſs, Smoothneſs, and Newneſs. Pliny, 
Lib. 18. FP: J ve 3 | . 1, | y a . 
© The ſorbile Liquor of Amylum is proper in Fevers attended 
with a Diarrhœa; and, upon àtcount of the Belly; Lentils may 
be mixed with it. - The ſame thay alſo be uſed in Milk, ot 
mixed with Water, or be uſed alone ; in which Circumſtance 
It is fitteſt in Dyſenteries, and Fluxes excited by coughing. In 
boiling put ten Drams of Amylum to four half Pints of Water. 
Oribe/.. Med. Col. L. 5. Cap. 7 

Starch is eſteemed: drying and aſtringent. we” 
Starch, boiled with Milk, is a famous Empirical Remedy for 
a Diarrhcea, which happens in a Fever, or in Child- bed, and is 
not a bad one. Mr. Clutton, in a T reatiſe he publiſhed ſome 
time ago, lays great Streſs upon a Solution of Starch, given by 
way of Clyſter, in a Diarrhea, either accompanied with a Diat- 
rhoza or not; and, if. the Stools are bloody, and the Inteſtines 
very much relaxed, he adviſes to make the Confection of Starch, 


ag he calls it, very thick, and to add, to four Ounces of this x 
an Ounce of French Brandy. OO 


t. ' 


©; Modern Muthed of making Sr ARCH of Wheat,” *® 


The Giain, being well cleaned, is put to felinent in Veſſels 


full of Water, which they expoſe to the Sun; when in its 
greateſt Heat ; changing the Water twice a Day for the Space 
of eight or twelve Days, according to the Seaſon, - When the 
Grain burſts eaſily under the Finger, they judge it ſufficient! 
"= e fermented. 


fermented. The Feriphniation 
ſoftened, it is put, Handful 
Serarnta ths Flave from the uſks.z which is done by rubbi 
and beating it on a Plank, laid acroß the Mouth of the empty 
Veſſel that is to receive the Flour, _ . 
As the Veſſels are. filled with this liquid 
ſwimming at the Ip 
ſeumm' d off, from time to time, and clean Water 
Place; which; after ſtirring the Whole 
ſtrained, through a Cloth or Sieve ; and what is left behind, put 
into the Veſſel with new Water, and expoſed. to the Sun for 


ſome time; and as the Sediment thickens at the Bottom, they 


drain off the Water four or five times, by inclining the Veſſel; 
but without it through the Sieve. What remains at 
Bottoni is the Starch, which they cut in Pieces to get out, and 
leave it to dry in the Sun : When dry, it is laid up for Uſe. 


Caftellus, from Libavius, informs us, that AMYLA, in a ge- 


neraf Senſe, is ufed to expreſs any Sort of Chymical Facula. 
AMO, &uvd, from « Negative, and Mus, a Muſcle. 
Hippecrates, in his Treatiſe de Arte, applies 
— its being ſo emaciated, 
AMYTHAONIS EMPLASTRUM, Amythaon's Plaifter 
for Convulſions and Diſtortions of the Joints 3 it is alſo a 
Take of Gum Ammoniac, Wax, Bdellium, each eight 
Drams ; of Turpentine, Illyrian Orris, Galbanum, eath 
twenty Drams. P. Æginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 17. 


AN-PATER, Sulphur. Rulandus. 

AN-FIR, Filius, Mercury. Rulandus. . 

AN-FIRARTO, Spiritus, Salt. Rulandus. 

ANA, , a Greet Propoſition much uſed in Preſcriptions. 
Ft is ined under the Article A. which fee. Ana is alſo 
uſed by ſome enthuſiaſtical Writers to ſignify the Mind; and 
Caftellus tells us it is the Name of a certain Idol. 

ANABASIS, aragans, from dreSaire, to aſcend, ſignifies 
the Augmentation or Increaſe of a Fever in general, or of a 
,arti Paroxyſm. Hence ANABATICA is ſynonymous to 

PACMASTICA, both being Epithets of Fevers, which, in 
their 4... 2x continually increaſe or grow more violent: 

AN „ ag, from a, to caft up. The 


diſcharging ing any thing upwards, as by Vomit. 
ANA OS, or ANABRONCHISMUS, &4vaBegy r= 


as to appear as if it had no 


Words: Ss 

Vim aiuft, aci tranſſui fate pile exteriorem partem pal- 
thi opertcre, eamique tranſmitti duplicem capillum muliebrem 
ducmicin ; atque ubi acus tranſit, in ipſius capilli ſinum, qua 
licatur, pilum effe injicientlum, & per eum in ſuperiorem pal- 


| by acrid Humours. 
® ANACAMPSEROS, Aucemiſers oulge Fike craſs, J. 5 
ANA ; Arnacampſerds vulgo Faba craſſa, J. B. 
Pit.” Tournef. Telephium vulgare, C. BY Tag gion 
raus, Dod. Cotyledum alterum, Dioſcor. Col. 8 
laria mia bel lertin, Brunf. Fabatia, Matth. Acetabn 
alterum, Cord. in Dioſc. Faba inuirſa, Ad. Lob. Craſſuin 
free Faba iwverſa, Ger. ORPINE, or LIVE- LONG. 


m 4 Plant which x to the Height of one Foot, or 
more ; its. Stalks are And round, cloathed with thick 


Leaves, and full of Juice like that of Purſfane, but longer, of 
a pale-greet Colour, often intermixed with a little Red; ſome 
ate horch'd at Weit Eages, others entire; of an infipid viſcous 


2 "The Flowers grow on the Tops of the Stalks in kr 

unches, and almolt ebf of a _ 2 

Colour; every Flower is | Leaves, peel like 
— by a Fruit compoſed of 


Rug „ Bon 


E Bede fa. 2 
It bs drying, + reer = 
con uptures, and to take out 

the Skin. Emery Pra. e TT 


7” ot 
* 


6d, and de Grain thi 
I, in a Canvas Bag, to 


5 2 * 2 e Y G i 
the Telpbim ee L. tee 
4 the tune Fault 3 but it. is e to fee, Baubine g 


Flour; there is ſeen 
a reddiſh Water, which is to be carefully” 
put in its 
together, is all to be 


Aver to the Leg, 


owe their Riſe to Phlegm and Mehncheh; 154 
Female Diſorders. ee. 2 219, 16 
ANACARDIUM, 2 fort of Tit, Ar 0 


Pin. 511. J. B. 1 
e e 


2 ke Mal. 4. 95 


clatalente, Rain HR. 2. 1 
MALACCA-BEAN<- 


ANA 


* by Cohom's Ü 
and by his Figure of the F that he has give 
Dubge' of the Trachelfumw azarexm umbellatun bu. Þ 
The Leaves of the Orpine have a glutinous a... 
give a ſtrong red Tincture to the — Dot 
— 24 — 2 good deal of Acid, à moderate Pn 
Earth and Oil, and a+ pretty deal of volatiſe ce 
Thus there is room to believe, that it contains an un 
Salt; 2 with Sal Ammoniac, and wrapt up in x 
phur. | is deterſiwe, aſtringent, and wine : Being 
—_ it haſtens the Suppuration of Tumoux, - 
0 of. | | | * 
A A AR; drdnay, a Greet Adverb, ſometime way 
ſuperior Part. 6 Ne 
ANACARDIOS ANTIDOTUS THEODOR 
the Antidote of Anacardium; a divine Gift, | 
Take of Spikenard, Malabathrum; Cloves; Saffon, 
Epithymum, Flowers of Scheenanth; Myrojaly} 


three Drams ; of yellow Aloes, twelve Dram; of 
nut, Ginger, Maflich, each one Dram; of INlhriaf 


ſix Drams ; of Anacardium, A 
of Afarabacca, fix Drams ; 


8 each one l 
of Sma ig 
of Pepper, 


good in all obſtinate and 8 Diſeaſes, fr 
r 


It is 
tical P and Demonaacs ; ains in the Head, [ 
ders of 2 Pleuriſies, Aſthmas, Peripneumat 
ſuch Stomachs as turn the Food ſour ; and for any nd 
Diſtemperature of the _ Stomach. It wonder 


vives and refreſhes thoſe who are juſt got over atedioul 
po and have not recovered their Colour. It 
edlow Jaundice, Conſumption, Diſtemgs 


Kidneys ; and does Service to thoſe who are continual 
to Colic Pains :* It corroborates - thoſe who. have 3 
Weight all over their Bodies: It is beneficial in 
Diftem and intermittent. Fevers, given in the 
and helps the Gout, if given before the Fit. Its ad 
Womens Diſtempers, and. in. particular the 

cuties in Menſtruation, and Suffocation of the U 
15 b theis Habis of Body, are ** 
carry, and gent! e : It cures Inte 
the Womb. aur Pen, Ua. To ſay all i 
is a divine Gift; and whoever uſes it once dt 
Spring and Autumn, and is not very faulty in WM 
live free from Diſeaſes. It is to: be taken to the 
Haſie· nut, in the Morning.  Mdrepſus, Sell. l. 
Aetii Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 1. Cap. 122. — 
Another Preparation: _ 


. 


Take of yellow Aloes, an Ounce and a half; of 
 fia Lignea, each ſeven Drams; of Ginger, n 
Ciurpobalſamum, each four Drams and a ball 
bathrum, - ym. Myrobalans, Spigne, #9 
each three Drams one Scruple; Cloves, Tb. 
nanth, Pontie Rhubarb, 'Maſtich, each one 
Grains; the Bark of t Root of Fennel, - 
Pound: Macerate them in ewo Pints of ou 


5. 
Pounds of pure 
Sugar, and boit it to the Conſiſtence 
put the Ingredients well beaten, and, after j 
| _ together, ſet them aſide, in „ peg 
| * ; K * 


| It i good againſt Epilepſies, Apoplexics, 2 


4 


Ax AcAnDron, Offic. Ger. 1360. Tk 
Exot. 15. Commet. Flor: Mal. T „ Park, 3909 
, Anacardium vel fun | 
Ionſ. Dendr. I 9 = 
; — 22 
ia hs . "I uns | 
F cortice 'pulomate nir bg THE AN! 
.. 


U 
* 


ANA 


op 4 of the Wiſe, and, by its means, confidently promiſed Afliftance 


to thoſe who were deſirous. of acquiring Knowledge. It alſo, 


F 
4 Sn and imparts a lively Heat to 


in all the Body. But this M Sen e 


It is rarely to be met with, 
Mel Anacardium being left our 


AHF. Th ſay that 


excite bt, che Dh 


: * l Bet. Of 
* a great deal of Oil and t. 


the pituitous Humours, are reſolving, 
. the Memory, being taken in 


ae find 6 Competition a 22 
which is not now in Uſe, Ho 

nol Medicines, tells a very ſurpriling "bm 
7 ion; Which is, that by the Uſe thereof 
„„ who was before ſo dull and ſtupid, as not to be 
any thing, became in a ſhort time à very 


n co that was taught 
1 was 2 . the Motion 
|; and, on ſome . 


chat the whole Nut, nat the Kernel only, was 

ter in this Confection. Geoffrey. 

the ANACARDIUM recommended by Schrader, and 

r Writers on the — 1 1 the 
ad ſtrengthening the Memory. very few Drugs 

uſeful Virtues attributed to them, I ſhall give the Pre- 

of Anacardium, as delivered by Arnaldus 4 Villa Nous 


v, in the Pbarmaceperia Anruſtana. 


ff Anacardium, bruiſed, de Drams aud. un half; or 
ey of Anacardium, two Dramis; theſe Remedies are 
0 22.8. of keſtöring a loſt Me- 


n a Canfection of Ahacardiums, which 
— reſtores loſt Reaſan, removes a 
the Gout, — and thoſe who are 2 


che dy or 

0 (Enblic, and Balleric Mytob | 8 and 

r Pepper, each twelve, — „Honey of 
torax, Cloves; 


five Drams ; I Ba _— = 


tony to 
ic Meats, as well as 


| Senſes, brightens the 


— 


aunts, before are fit to be uſed in Medici 
ha prepared: they leine; 


. X et ths bil n over a gentle Fir to» Gon: 
frm che Dine and Keep i © Uſe, | 


5 make Honey of Anacardimms, 
18 aforeſaid; an equal Quantity of clari- 
and boil them together to er Confifts 
"alt de Villa Nova, Lib. 1. Top. 28. 


os: K Conrnerten of ANACARDIUMS: 


* 
and 
- 

— A 2 

— * 


Eu, with 


Nen 


e ſays it includes * Err 
2 en that ptomote the 


not till.» Fortaight after the Fernienjation is over. Are kin 
it, the Patient is to beware of Labour, Anger, Venery, 


Drunkenneſs. Pharmacep. Angupt. 


Ceynalic Co rer of AnacAuvrows 


Take of the Waters of Marjorain, ' Orange-flowers, and 
eds >" lly-Howers, each fix Outices : Theſe being pour'd 
3 Cucurbit: immerſe in the Liquor three Ounces 
ed Anacardiums : Let them eden for twenty- 
ours, the Veſſel being cloſed all the while; then ſtrain 
. and in the ſtrained Liquor diſſolve two Pounds of the 
beſt Sugar ; by the ſole Ditſohition of which, reduce it to 
the Conſiſtence of a Syrup ; to which add, while it is ſtill 
warm, that fo they may, as it were, diflolye in it, one 
Dram of Ambergriſe, one Dram of Lemon-ſeeds, "with 
their Huſks taken off, two Dranis of the Reſin of Storax, 
well pounded, and one Dram of Gum Labdanum : To all 
theſe, when diſſolved, add the following Ingredients ; one 
Ounce of the Powder of prepared Anatardiums, an Ounce 
and an. half of the true Leopard *s-bane Root, an Ounce of 
the Powder of Aloes Wood, full of its Gum; of the leſſer 
Cardamoms, .of Cubebs; and Coriander- ſeeds, each two 
Drams; of Nutmeg, half an Ounce; of Mace, three 
Drams ; of Cloyes, two Drams; of Indian Nutmeg 
preſerved and beat to a Pulp, three Ountes ; of diſtilI'q 
Oil of Cinnamon, one Scru de, mixed with half an Ounce 
of Sugar of Roſes. 


MI al „n which is a precious and excel- 
lent Medicine for a cold and weak State of the __ — 
—— Faculty; for Rreng gthening the 8 


lexies and Epilepſies, recruiting old 
2 4 ering ld Age, ge REPS 


8 tomach © cd nt Colt. 3 
dwo Drams to fan Ounce. Pharmac. wc. Gaga. 


The Occidental Anacardium is thus diſtin | 
ANACARDIUM Occinant ALE, — m_—_ 2 * 


rardium Qccidentale, Gajou, Mont. Exot. 


idlentale dictum ulo rent 4. 22 
Hort Lu 15 36. baun. Flor, 140 , * Hnavardii 50 
Fenn iet, C. B. Pin. 512. Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. . acardus 


lanicù, r, ag Fuplandss Cajons, 6, F 55. 


r 1658. . 


36. e 1 Acajon, Tourn. Inſt. 558. Boerh. 
A, . 5 Arbor Acaj you, — Cajbu, Piſ. Maut Arom: 
193; ee Pi, Piſ. — 16 72 1330, " Zoids, & Acajuiba 
rafiienſibus, Marc 4, Hort. Mal: 3. bg. Tab. 


54+ Pomifera ſou por ee ica, nuce ren! rm fm 


pamo innaſconte, — — Ra Hiſt. 2. 1 Cat. Jam. 


22 Sloan: Hiſt. a. 136: THE CAJOU, of CASSU-TREE. 
4 
This ade the fed of « Foie, in Shape and Colour like 
2 ſmall ripe Apple 1 in Form und Bigneſs it reſenibles a Hare's 
Kidney, only the End next the Fruit is bigger than the other. 

The athide is covered with a tough, aſt*coloured Bark, under 
which is a ſpongy ö 
Quantity of -cauſtic burning Oil; and under that, in a 
Shell, a white pleaſant Kernel: It grows both in the E£2ft and 
Wet Inder, on a large Tree; Wann pretty ain fe — 
Leaves, with ſeveral bard Veins, 
from the middle Rib: It bears 1 2 pg an der 
Flowers: In Jumaica TAN this Fruit, after 
Ee e 

a8 A ert ate 
Give the Natur D chi» 2 
18 arts: 
89.5 that the Fruit of the Tree is called, in 


Aged, 12 It is proper to take Freckles or Sun- burn bn 0e 
t 


Manser e e perer be ln th in the time of 5 
E 

ANACA HARS N from Slay bs 
[Tim's —_— 


eee, Metre which hte Ep 


" ANAGHREMP9HS, 


ſiaid to be the only 


_©*-*>ANAEOS, e an Adverb uſed 


ANA 


'"ANACHREMPSIS, * from dd, for dei; 
which imports upwards, and ypinrToues, to hawk, The 


7 from the L by hawking, any viſcid and 
or Matter, which 4 to the Inſide of the Bronchia. 


| 85 "ANACIN EMATA, draxivipeare, from earaxiriw, to a — 


or toſs, literally to move upwards. This is a Species of 

ciſe taken Notice of by Hippocrates, in his focond: Book, tel 
drains ; but he does not explain what it conſiſts in. — 
takes no Notice of it; Foeſſus only ſays, dreximuare are Com- 
motions of the Body, which are reckoned amongſt Exer- 
eiſes. 
Dacier — He 2 N Paſlage i in \ Plato, concl Bs 
theſe Exerciſes to be thoſe Geſticulations and Motions, * 
the Combatants uſed before they entered the Liſts. the 
you ation however, ere Anacinemata, — ignify 

a 

| ANACLASIS, d1rdxacor, from dvaxnde, to bend 8 
or elevate. It is uſed by Hippocrates, te oypar, Se. 
expreſs the Elevation of the Left Arm altogether, whi hs 
Joint at the Elbow is not at all bent, but the Humerus, toge- 
ther with the Arm, appear as one ſtrait Bone. This Situation 
the Left Arm is in, when it ſupports and elevates a Bow, in 
order to reſiſt the Right Hand, which draws the String, I know 
this is not the common Explication af the Word, but it ſeems 


to be the Meaning of Hippocrates. 

ANACLINTERIUM, | araxzauTnewr, from drexairw, to 
reclins, A fort of Chair, made i in ſuch a manner, that a Perſon 
may recline or lie upon it ; a Couch or Settee. 
 ANACLISIS, a, from drxAire, to recline. Hippo- 
crates, in his 18 tei £9muoruyns, uſes this Word to ex- 
preſs the Decubiture of the Sick, which, he ſays, is to be 
regarded, both on account of the Seaſon "of the Vear, and 
becauſe it makes ſome Difference, with reſpect to the Cure, 
whether the Patient lies upon an elevated Place, (desvag) as a 
Bed or Couch, or upon the Ground, and in a dark Place. 

ANACLISMOS, arexa5ouis, that Part of a Chair on which 


the Back of the Perſon, who fits in it, leans. Hippocrates 


Tee: apipor. 
"ANACOCK, the Name of an ans Species of Pha ſe- 


2 in the Opinion of — * It is called by by by 7. Baubine, 


Piſum Americanum aliud, „ bicolor, coccineum et ni- 

um ſimul, Phoſeotus bio Anaceck diftus. By C. _ 
; ag Phaſeolus peregrinus ex rubro et nigro di 2 
Gears, and rn Phaſeolus Agyptius. 

lam 

I don't find any medicinal Virtues particularly attributed 
to it. 
AN ACCELIASMUS, a fort of Remedy uſed by Dizctes, 
according to the Report of Cœlius — Chron. Lib. 2. 


Cap. 14. for the Cure of a Phthiſis. His Words are, Utitur / 


litates non memoravit, adjiciens 
werrendum frue deduc 4 Pulmonibus Humorem, quando 


am mitigandum 2 s quam repurgandum. 
It does not appear, br this, that the Author knew himſelf 


etiam Anaceliaſms, 


what Dioc les br — by Anacceliaſmus. If, however, we con- 
ſider the Derivation, which muſt be from Hoe, Mons, the 
Belly; and reflect upon the Effects which the Anacceliaſmi are 
| expected to produce, deducendum a Pulmonibus Humorem, we 


may perhaps find Reaſon to believe, that Anaccliaſms were 


frequently repeated gentle Me ch or Medicines which kept 
the Patient — — laxative, eſſ as theſe are found of 
the utmoſt Importance in the Cure of | or Oy 


umption 
ANACOLLEMA, ar axranuc, Fe e to ag- 
ghitinate, - A Name for certain Topics d to the Forehead = 
to prevent Defluxions of Humours upon e Eyes. Sal de 


Cenp. Medic. 8, Gen. Lib. 6. Cap. 8. 


It is much the fame as FxewTALE, (which ſee) _—y 


chat an ANACOLLEMA® Was uſualhy made of aſtringent Pow- 


ders as Bolr, or Dragon s-blod, or ' Acacia, made up with 


t Vinegar or the White 'of an Egg, whereas Fron rale  fig- 


fort bf A pplication to the Forehead. 
NA.COLUPPA. the Name of a Plant ates in the 


; Hires Malabaricus, called alſo Nanunciuli Facie' Invrea Hi. 
rata, Corymbiferis 1 Hlaſculix tetrupelnin 


The Juice” of t, Zach a Bede Pepper bruiſed" in it, 
2 Remedy in an Epilepſy; and is 
— 9 — Faro he Bite of 

d Gabe Capt” it 4 Hit . 


45 "ANACOMIDE, ud. from ee to 9 


hover the Strength of a Perſon after Sickneſs.” This is a Word 

ently Feed, in Hippocrates. It imports the Reſto- 

rac of Tenth ox Pt after an Illneſs, of the Tacoyer- 

2 LISMOS,; draxoy dane, or . 

Nu, A Gargle, from draxoyxvaRe, to Both theſe 

ure. much uſed by Gale; and the Tater View; but I 
dont remember to have met with it in rates. LE, 


— es, It im- 


Fm Wer prudently, with Ci 


ea 


. ended. Galen de Typis, 


ANA 


- ANACOUPHISMATA; dransopie lar 
t6 lift up, or elevate. This, in Tee Gang \ 
joits with" A#tornBMATA (which fee), oo 
and explains it by Sauts, Leaps: But font entry 
that all thoſe Exertiſes which the Antients called Got 
included in ANACoUPHISMAT A: | 

- ANACTESIS, dvdx]nors,. from dvaxſdopa, wi 
Health. The Reſtoration of Strength to 3 Prin 
of a Diſtemper per, which has render F him 

ANACT ORION, according tb — zee 
Gladiolus, Corm- fla 

ANACYCL EON, — from ux, thi 
about. It anſwers to the Word Cireulator; Me 
Cups,” : 

ANACYRIOSIS, 4rexveiorrs, from «dex; Ac 
pocrates, in his Treatiſe of Decancy, giving Advice to þ 
as to their Conduct towards the Sick, adviſes 
other Nh 6 to remember to ſupport their Auen, 
Digni their Profeſſion, which he expreſſes by ol 

ANADENDROMALACHE. ede 
for the Al THA. Galen ſays it is the vulgar Nam f 
ALTH&A, Marſh-mallows. 

- Blancard ſays ANADENDRON ſignifies the ſame, 

+ ANADIPLOSIS, eavraSiraocrs,; from d17N, to 
It i is the ſame as EPANADIPLOSIS, which is the Rel 
of the Paroxyſm or Fit, in a ſemi-tertian Fever; is 
Renewal of = cold Fi — before the preceding Fire 


. ANADOSIS, a. 4100s, 2 d νν, to diſtin 
Diſtribution of the Aliment over all the Body. 
ANADROME, draeoun, from Jiu, an old m 
which ſignifies, to run. It imports a Receſs, or a Rm 
Pains from the inferior to the ſuperior Parts af tek 
the Senſe of Hippocrates. This is always eſterm d u 
vourable Circumſtance, and of bad Preſage, becauſe a 
mours, or whatever cauſes Pain, cannot 95 ſo much Hut 
Extremities, as in the vital and more noble Parts. 

Hippocrates in his firſt Book of Predictions informs 
a Diſtortion of the Eye, conſequent upon a Rect 
from the Loins or Hip, is bad. And in the Cuace} 
he ſays, that a Receſs of Pain from the Hips or Las 
Head, whilſt the Hands are affected witha Torpor, mi 
tient feels a Cardialgia, (nr is a Sign ai 
Hemorrhage from the Noſe, and Plenty of Stools; i 
People thus affected, are generally delirious,” |; 

- ANADES, rande, an Adverb uſed by 1 
in a Senſe ſomewhat different from the comma 
tions; for in this Author it imports ' continualy, | 
whereds che 'natural Meaning is, i udenth. 

ANZADROMOS, - ard e5u 85 the fame Di 
the former. It is uſed as an Epithet for thoſe 8 
certain Seaſons aſcend from the Sea into . 

. ANASTHESIA, 'Arasebnaie;: Inſenſibilit). A 
ſolution of the Nerves, accoinpany'd with an ah 
Senſe of Feeling. Arttaus Tee} THe Y dil. xen. 4 

ANAGALLIS, the Name of a Plant. 

There are two Kinds of Anagallis, which dig 
That with the blue Flower is called the Female, ue 
the ſcarlet Flower the Male Anagallis. They arte 

that ſpread themſelves on the Ground, with uk 
Leaves, like thoſe of Pellitory on the Wall * 
ſquare Stalks ; the Fruit is round; 4 - 7 
Both Kinds are lenitive, c Indammations; 8 
pointed things, which — pierced the Body, wi 

edenic: Ulcers; : The Juice of them, 4 

ead of Phlegm; and, inftilled inte he Not! 
Tooth-ach, provided it be into the Noſtrils oppolit 
Tooth. Mixed with Atric Honey, it may a 
helps Dimneſs of Sight. ,, Drank in Wine, it 7 
are bitten with'a Viper, or are diſcaſed i in the K 
Some ſay, that the Anagallis with the blue Flow Fu ; 
oats 2 reſtrains the falling down of 24 
that with the red Flower, thus ap . 4 C. 

Yokes the Diſeaſe. Dio feorides, 2. 7 
Some call the Anagullis Lee 2 
grow no higher-than a Hand's'Breath oy 7 | 
and ' watry Places. What is range, Cares hl 

Kind; but if; being deceived by the Lik they 
only in Flower, they happen to taſte i, fe if 
out an Herb called 4e, as a Remedy, hl 
call Ferus Oculur. adviſe ed ied who | 
it up; to ſalute it thrice" in the M ei 
ſpoken a Word, and then to take it up; Nor: 

it will have the more Virtue; Pliny, ain, 2 

Both Kinds of Agagallis are very deter 1 
white of's heating and- drawing Qual | 
Splinters out of "the Fleſh; - and upon fer Wich 
85 of Drying without Mordabit) ; for ber, | 
- conglutinate” Wounds, and help purrid” 
"Virtut. Simpli.' 'Lib. 2. Cay: | da 


* 


hugall of the Greeks is the Macia of the Latins 3 


of it is recommended to be poured on the Head. 


4 1 of Anagallis commonly uſed in Medi- 
Ma Femina, and Aquatica. The firſt is the 
116 TexRESTRIS Mas, Offlc. Anagallis Mas, 
0 „ Raii Hiſt. 2. 1023. Mer. Pin. 7. Ana- 
N Phæniceo, . B. Pin. 2 2. Tourn. Inſt. 142. Elem: 


| lis Mas, flore Phœniceo, Merc. Bot. 1. 19. 
4 3 Palas Mas, I. B. 3. 369. Ana- 
Int. 7: Baxb. 19. 4nagallis, Chab. 452. MALE 


«ſtalks, being a Flower of one Leaf, divided into five 
of a beautiful ſcarlet Colour. The Seed-veſſel is 
5, ane horizontally in the Middle when the Seed is 
ab mall and round, of a dark-brown Colour. The 
| (all and thready, periſhing every Year. It flowers in 
| June, and grows in Corn Fields. Miller Bot. Off. 
ſecond is the | | . 
callis TERRESTRIS FOEMINA, Offic. Anagallis Fe- 
Nui Synop. 3. 282. Ger. 494. Emac. 617. Raii Hiſt. 
| Mer. Pin. 7. Anagallis Feemina, flore cœrules, Merc. 
19. Phyt. Brit. 7. Anagallis cœrulea, Buxb. 19. Ana- 
erules fore, C. 5. Pin. 252. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 15. Dill. 
if, 132. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 569. Boerh. Ind. A. 204. 
Inſt; 142. Elem. Bot. 119. Park: Theat. 558: Anagal- 
la femina, J. B. 3. 369. Chab. 452. FEMALE 
ERNEL. Dale. * 
differs in nothing from the former, but in the Colour of 
ers,” which in this are blue; and it is more rarely to be 
th, 
Virtues of both Pimpernels are much the ſame : It is a 
joderately warm and dry, with a little Stypticity, and is 
accounted by ſome a good V ulnerary. The Juice, 
en inwardly by itſelf, or mixed with Cow's Milk, is 
Conſumptions, and Diſtempers of the Lungs ; it is 
t in cordial Waters, as an Alexipharmic ; and is 
T t Diſtempers : It has been commended by ſome 
of Note, as of ſingular Advantage in maniacal Caſes, 
delirious Fevers. The whole Plant is uſed. Miller 


theſe contain a great deal of Salt, and a moderate Quan- 
Oil and Phlegm. 5 | | 

ue deterſive, vulnerary, and good _— Bite of a 
d internally and externally applied. y de Drogues. 
þ however common in foreign Countries, is very rare 
md. Dr. Fyſber has found it near Peckham. 

Baubine took the Flower of this Plant to be pentape- 
ad its Fruit to be like that of the Chick-weed : But 
iu knew the Structure of its Parts better, for he affirms 
out Reaſon) that the Flower of the Pimpernel is on] 
a five degments; and that its ſpherical Fruit Joſes half 


the Seed is ri 


; lo that it is probable, that its Salt may very much 
| the Terra foliata Tartari Mulleri. Tragus ſays, a 
1 Decoction of Pimpernel in Wine, is a potent Su- 
ira Patient lie ſill in Bed, ſo as not to interrupt the 


mY the being bitten by a Viper or mad Dog, drink- 


T lhs, and ſeveral 
n much commend the Decoction of this Plant, or its 
4 1 Spirit of Wine, for Madneſs, or the Delirium 
may be med Fevers : The Extract has the fame Vir- 
50 pred with that of St. John's-wort for the Epi- 
nne aull; mentions a Cataplaſm of Pimpernel, 
bag ©, and applied to the Feet of thoſe who have the 
emedy 
Fax WATICA, BECABUNGA, Offic.  Anagallis 
By lu, five 2 7 Officinarum, Merc. Bot. 1. 
na 6.7: dnagallis ſve ecabunga, Mer ” Pin. 6. Ger. 
1. 252 4 Anagalliz Hquatica minor, folio ſubrotundo, 
n 5 nagallis Aquatica, flore ceruleo, folio rotun- 
Antigen , J. 790.  Anagallis Aguatica, Chab. 568. 
80 major A. garis ſtue Becabunga 5 P ark. Theat. 1 236. 
I, minor Officinarum, Chomel. 5.37. Beccabunga, 


ug 10 ah, the Stone, without * Conſequence. 


very much uſed in his Country.  Martyn's 


ANA 


fp; Buxb. 3 22: Veronica Agquatica rotumlifelia Becabunga 
ditta, minor, Raii Synop. 3. 280. Veronica Aquatica major, 
folio ſubrotundo, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 323. Boerh. Ind. A. 225 
Tourn. Inſt. 145. Elem. Bot. 122. Raii Hiſt. 1. 852. Beca- 


bunga major Officinarum, Volck. 58. BROOK-LIME. 


Dale. ls 


The Stalks of Brook-lime are thick, round; and ſmooth, 


ſhooting out fibrous Roots. at the lower Joints, by which it 
eaſily propagates itſelf ; the Leaves come forth-at the Joints, on 
very ſhort Foot-ſtalks, one oppoſite to another, fat, ſucculent; 
arid round, little or nothing ſerrated about the Edges, ſome- 
what more than half an Inch broad ; the Flowers come forth at 
the Joints, growing in long Spikes, each Flower being made of 
a ſingle Leaf, divided into four roundiſh Segments, and ſtand- 
ing on. a ſhort Foot-ſtalk, of a fine blue Colour, and is ſucceeded 
by a flattiſh Seed-vefſel, in Shape like a Heart, full of very 


ſmall Seed. It flowers in June, holding the Leaves all Winter. 


— — in Rills and running Ditches. The whole Herb is 
uſed. F 

Brook-lime is a good Deobſtruent and Antiſcorbutic, abound- 
ing with volatile Parts, very good for the Scurvy, being an Ingre- 
dient in the antiſcorbutic Juices, and Diet-drinks, for that 
Diſtemper. It is alſo deterſive and cleanſing, and uſeful in 
Obſtructions of the Kidneys, by Gravel or flimy Humours } 
as alſo for the Stone and Dropſy. Miller Bot. Off. 

Beſides theſe, Ray mentions the following: 

Anagallis onnium minima, Moriſ. Prælud. 
. Anagallis lutea, Ger. Flore luteo, Park. Lutea nemorum; 
C. B. Lutea, Nummulariæ ſimilis, J. B. YELLOW PIM- 
. ³˙ | £ 
_ Anagallis cœrulea, foliis binis terniſve ex adverſo naſcentibus, 
GC. 1 Ger. Emac. Tenutfolia flore carruleo, Park. 
Tenuifolia Monelli, Cluſ. | e 

ANAGARGALICTA, avreyapydauxTe, Gargariſms. Me- 
dicines with which the Fauces are waſhed; from yapyapeor, the 
Throat. Hippocrates de Affectionibus. GEESE 
 ANAGARGARISTON, «rayapyaetoov, of the ſame De- 
rivation as the preceding. A Garpariſm to waſh the Fauces 
with, in a Quinſey. Hippocrates de Morbis; Lib. 2. 

ANAGLYPHE, avreyaugh, from drayauge, to engrave. 
A Name given by Herophilus to a Part of the fourth Ventricle 
of the Brain. It is call Anatomiſts at this time CALAMUS 
SCRIPTORIUS, from the Reſemblance it bears to a Pen, pre- 
ſerving the Analogy of the Greek. Galen. de Anatom. Adminiſt. 
Lib. g. ru . | N 
ANAG ösls, ardlyrons, from drayiαοαννο, to read or per- 
ſuade. It ſignifies, ſtrictly, Reading, or Perſuaſion, or Conviction. 
But Foefius thinks, that in the Treatiſe of og, uma, intituled 
Teggyyiaa, it imports frequent viſiting a Patient, and exa- 
mining the Caſe: . x | | | 

ANAGRAPHE; dvayez9), from drayezge, to preſcribe. 

Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe of Decency; adviſes Phyſicians to 
have, in Readineſs, Portions capable of. inciding, prepared 
£5 dye yezgpinc, according to tated Preſcriptions. In this Senſe 
all the Officinal Medicines may be ſaid to be made +5 
arayerens. S | = 

ANAGYRIS, the Name of a Plant. 5 

Anagyris, which ſome call Auagyros, others Acapos, is a 
Shrub, in Leaves and Branches like the Vitex, of a very ſtrong 
Smell, bears a Flower like that of Cabbage; and produces a 
parti-coloured ſolid Seed, in the Shape of a Kidney, and con- 
tained in long Pods; this Seed hardens about the Time that 


Grapes ripen. h E 

The young and terider Leaves, bruiſed, and applied as a Ca- 
taplaſm, repreſs œdematous Tumours : Taken, to the Quan- 
tity of a Dram, in Raiſin Wine, it helps the Aſthma; pro- 
motes the Expulſion of the After-birth, the Menſes; and the 
Embryo. For the Head-ach it is taken in Wine, It ſerves 
for an Amulet for Women who are ſubject to hard Labour; but 
it muſt be taken off, and thrown away immediately after Deli- 
very. The Juice of the Root is diaphoretic and digeſtive. The 
Seed, eaten, is a powerful Emetic. wr eagles Lib. 3. a 167: 

The Anagyris is thus diſtinguiſhed by modern Botanifts ; 

AnacyRIs, Offic, Chab. 78. Mont. Ind. 36. Auggyris 


fetida, C. B. Pin. 391. Ger. Hi Emac, 1427. Park. Theat. 
ſt. 


245. Jonſ. Dendr. 364, Raii Hiſt. 2. 1722. Tourn. Inſt. 647. 
Elem, Bot. 507. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 27. 4251 vera futida, 
J. B. 1. 364. STINKING BEAN TREFOIL. - Dall. 
It is a Shrub, very branchy; the Bark is of a greeniſn Brown: 
the Wood yellowiſh or pale; the Leaves are ſet in Order, three 


by, three, oblong, pointed, green above, whitiſh underneath ; 5 


of ſo ſtrong and ſtinking 2 Smell, eſpeciall, when they are 


broken, that they give the Head-ach, The Howers are yel- 


low, and reſemble thoſe of Brgam z- they are ſucceeded b ods. 
as long as one's Finger, like thoſe of Kidney-beans, and carti- 
laginous; every one of them contains three or four large Seeds, 


like the Kidney-beans; white at firſt, afterwards purpliſm, and 


at laſt” when perfectly ripe, blue and blackiſh. This Shrub 
grows in warm Countries. The Leaves are reſolutive, and 
100 the Seed emetic. Lemery de Dragu e-. 8 
I. * Beccabunga Officinarum,! Lupp · Flor. ſen. ANAlD ES. See ANZDES:; + © 
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mare immediately cxpos' 


- and nervous 


ANA 


.. ANAISTHESIA. See Ana$sTHESIA. 
ANALCES, ug, from « Negative, and du, Strength, 
weak, effeminate, Hippocrates uſes this as an Epithet for the 


Afeatic Nations. | 
ANALDES, «reads, from 4 Negative, and dad, to in- 
creaſe. It imports Not receiving Nouriſhment, or Augment- 
ation. It is apply d by Zippocrates to the Fruits which grow 
about the River Phaſes, de Aare, Locis, Aquis. 

ANALENTIA, a Species of Epilepſy mention'd by Para- 
cel ſus. | 
ANALEPSIA. Johannes Anglicus calls by this Name, that 
Species of Epilepſy which p from Affections of the Sto- 
mach. 


ANALEPSIS, e, from draaapBire, to recover, or 
regain Strength and Vigour, after Sickneſs. * my — 
nutrition, or regaining Strength, after having 
weak by a Diſtemper. Hence 

ANALEPTICA, Analeptics, Medicines deſtin'd to pro- 
mote this Renovation of Strength, Reſtoratives. 

young all the ſeveral Claſſes of corroborative Medicines, 
thoſe call'd Analeptics juſtly claim the firſt and higheſt Rank. 
Under this Denomination are included all ſuch Remedies as re- 
ſtore impair d Strength, raiſe depreſs'd Spirits, and poſſeſs what 
we commonly call a comforting Quality. Such Medicines are 
likewiſe known by the Names of Cordials and Cardiact. The 
Parts of the —_— Kingdom, which beſt anſwer this Inten- 
rt 0 gg Janin rern 

amine, and illies of the Valley; 

Herbs Baum, Origanum, Marum, Lemons, China Oranges; 
and of Spices, Cinamon; of reſinous Subſtances, Amber; of 
Animals, Muſk : And alſo the tions of all theſe, the 
Oil of Cedar, of Turkiſh Baum, the true Oil of Roſes, the 
OLEtuUM CANANGE, Oil of Bergamotte, Eſſence of Amber- 
griſe rightly prepar'd, Oil of Cinamon made into an Elæeſac- 
charum, Baum-water prepar'd with Lemons, Water of Lilies 
of the Valley, of Cinamon prepar'd with Quinces. Under this 
Claſs may likewiſe be reckon'd Strawberries, Currans, Raſp- 
berries, Cherries, and their Stones, Waters prepar'd of freſh 
Cherries, Lemon-juice, and Syrup of Lemons. 

Theſe Cordials at by their fragrant, ſweet, ſubtile, and 
oily Principle, and very ſoon enter the Nerves, and communi- 
a mild and gentle Motion to the Fluid they contain; for 

js the Nature of all ſulphureous, ſubtile, and ſtrong- 
ſcented Medicines, that they ſoon pervade the inmoſt Receſſes 
of the nervous Parts, and quickly produce their Effects, which 
is evident from fetid Medicines ; and even ſuch as are of an 
agreeable Smell, eſpecially in Conſtitutions, that thro' an 
Idioſyncraſy cannot bear them. Hence by their Smell alone, 
ay in Faintings and Swoonings, they ſpeedily exert their corro- 
borative Virtues, and raiſe the drooping, languid Spirits of the 
Patient; and this becauſe the Extremities of the Nerves, and 
ſmall Blood-yeſſels, are in no Part of the Body leſs cover'd, or 
d and naked, than in thoſe large and 
capacious Ducts which we call the Noſtrils, to which when 
fragrant Medicines are apply d, they very quickly affect the 
Nerves and Spirits. : 


Though we are not to deny the above-mentioned Analeptics 
their proper Share of E A cheriſhing Nature, and recruit- 
ing impair'd Vigour, yet it muſt be confeſs'd their Power that 
way is pretty much limited and reftrain'd, It were indeed to 
be wifhd, that chere were in Nature Medicines of this Kind, 
of à certain and infallible Virtue, which the Vulgar fooliſhly 
enough imagine, and as fooliſhly require at the of the 

uch as could eff; ly exert their reſtorative 
Powers, and recruit languiſhing Vigour in all Diſtempers, but 
efpecially thoſe of the acute gnant Kind, But as in all 


Diſeaſes” there is not a mote rational, or a more certain way of 


reſtoting Strength, than by ing off the morbific 


Cauſes, 
and bamfhing the noxious Principle of the Diſorder from the 


Body ; fo unleſs the Phyſician effect this, the Uſe of Ax A- 
ENT NE PT EIS. 

Not is it to be th „ that vine, laſting, and uniform 
Reftoration/of Strength is to bo yin only by Medicines 


 whichexcite a Motion in the Spirits and folid Parts; for in ma- 


ny Diſcaſcs, eſpecially in Fevers and Convulſions, there is a 
great moving Force and Power in the Heart, the Arteries, 
ranes, and yet the natural Strength is weak 
— ſo that a was and-genuine 1 7 of the na- 

principal * upon proper Miments, both 
of 4 and drinkable Kind, being converted into good 
Blood; and laudable Fuices, which afterwards e that ſub- 
tile'Fluid witch is (ocreted in the Brain; and being carried thro? 
the Nerves to the Muſcles, and muſcular Coats, principally fup- 


phes the Body, and its ſeverntParts, with Strength and Vigour, © © 


(44h 22k + 
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mung, 1H 57 - 7 


; Tpoſe 13 8 which afford a Matter moſt proper par 


tor this Purpoſe, are the beſt Analeptics, of which Kind are 


- - et 


tial Oils will not do. n 


ANA 


inous Broths of Fleſh, Capons, and 1 
— boiled in a cloſe Veſſel with Water, oo Mi 
Slices of Lemon, a little Salt, Powder of Mace 
—1 made of coarſe Weflphalion Bread, Wan 
an 6 ö 

Chocolate, with or without Milk, Ag, Mit! 
diſtill'q from coarſe Bread, and Lemon-pee], Mer 
cially rich old Rheniſh Wine, and unadulterates . 
Wine ; but theſe nutritive and ſtrengthening Al 
to be uſed in the very Time of the Diſeaſe, nor wg 
Maſs of Blood and Humours is very impure; bus 
Diſtemper is over, and where, by a precedin Die 
Exceſs of Paſſion, long Watching, Fatigue and Idi, 
or Mind, or large Hzmorrhages, the Strength is wilt 
pair'd, in theſe Caſes ſuch Medicines are very proper: by 
then Caution is to be uſed, and a proper Moderaig 
obſerv'd, and kept up to, becauſe they paſs very ſp 
the Blood, and augment its Quantity, Hofman, j 
Rational. Syſtemat. a) 7 

AN ESIA, dreaytcia, from « Negative, uf 
Pain, or Grief. It ſignifies a State of Eaſe, without Pa 
ther in a natural State of Health, or from ſome morhii 
3 Part of Senſation. 

ANALLIS, . Erotian ſays this is the Naw 
Plant; but neither he, nor any other Author I han 
ſay what Plant it is. 7 

ANALMYROS, dr., from a Negative, 2nd! 
Salt, unſalted. - 

ANALOGISMOS, avraacyt5p3s, from dra 
It ſignifies Ratiocination, or the Inveſtigation of thing 
dent from the Analogy they bear, or are ſuppoſed to 
things well known. | | | 

ANALOSIS, Av, from draaioro, to conſume, 
ſuming, or waſting. | 

ANALTHES, vag, from « Negative, and al 
cure. Incurable. 

ANALTOS, dars, from « Negative, and d 
unſalted, inſipid, not ſalt to the Taſte, 

ANALYSIS, «reAvors, from «rai, to reſolve. N 
ſolution of any Subſtance into its firſt Principles, with 
of diſcovering its component Parts. ; 

The Method of analyſing mineral Waters has been d 
under the Article ActDuL =, which I would adviſe th 
to peruſe, becauſe I have there ſpecify'd the Naturd 
Subſtances, ſome or more of which are found to ext i 
compound Bodies; and in the fame Place I have ſy 
general Methods of diſcovering them. - | © 

There is ſomething very trifling in the common 
Plants and Animals ; the way is to diſtil them in piy 
ſels, and examine what riſes into the Receiver, and ty 
Mortuum, or what remains in the Veſſel, and is tool 
be rais'd by the Fire. But by this Method very lint 
thing can be diſcovered, infomuch that it is not pai 
the common Analyſis to diſcoyer even what the au 
* of Plants a hege Quantity of ſl 

the 1s A uantity of Fi 
rally comes over firſt, then an acid Spirit, an alcalne 
Salt ; and laſtly, a black ſcætid Oil. From the Ae 
remains, is obtain'd a lixivial Salt, fuch as Salt f 
which runs per deliquium in the open moiſt Air; d. 
Sal Salus, ſuch as that of the common Wall- oer 
theſe Subſtances, which are got by Diſtillation from : 
Plants, there are others obtai only from ſome 
Thus from aromatic * m_ 1 Lavender 1 
Ec. a ſubtle, fragrant, eflential Oil, D n 
a few Plants, ſuch as Hellebore, Helleboraftrum, Þ 
Creſſes, and others, a very ſharp, penetrating fl 
comes over with the firſt 4 Fire, which 5 #9 
tain'd after the Plants have fermented, but W# 
Order. Sometimes the firſt Degree of Fire wh 
acid 2 Spirit, ſometimes an inflaminable 2061 
tile wit. F $44? of 21 1 ; 

Theſe are the few Elements, or Principles, ole 
Plants. We are not, however, to imagine, Ab 

by the ſame Name are exactiy alike in 1 

d Sales, for Inſtance, got from their Aſhes, oY 
derived from ſome Acid, muſt differ from one ru” 
ous Plants, as much as Acids "themſelves do. my” 
Reaſon the acid Spirits, volatile urinous Salts, 3M. 
tial Oil, muſt be different ; and according} 5 A 
the eſſential Oil of Thyme, di with Spitit c 
niac, gives a violet or pu le Tincture, 2 


conſiſt, has not hitherto been ſufficiently c Quad 
From animal Subſtances we obnin a E e 

nde urinous Salt, a "thick" Ol, ver Bete e 
leſs acid Salt. The fame Subſtances, being un 
ax Mucilage, or Jelly, from which, <A Af 


rinciples already mentioned may caſily be 8%” 1 
. — hd theſe in mach che au 
they appeur very little, if at all different, in 
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| otermined a priori concerning the medicinal 
. a en their Analyſis.  - 

— Obſervation of Homberg, and Lemery, deſerve 
following. ſomething extremely curious in them upon 


the ANALYSTS of Vegetables, by M. Homberg. 
Chymi Analyſes of Plants which have hitherto 
ge with a View © diſcover their Natures more per- 
conducted and managed almoſt in the ſame 
, that is, by rating, by means of Fire, their conſti- 
d component Parts. The principal Difference which 
' obſery'd in Separations of this Nature, is, that ſome 
ed the mix'd Body, before it is ſubjected to the 
of the Fire; whereas others have began the Analyſis 
any previous Fermentation, The Principles produced 
hed by both theſe Manners of Separation, univerſally 
certain Quantities of Salts, Oils, Water, and Earth. 

| for very good Reaſons, been doubted, whether what 
call Principles, are the true and real Principles, which 
e and make up the mixt Body, before it was ſubjected 
Analyſis; or, in other Words, it has been doubted, 
w_ four Subſtances, into which the compound Pody 
xd by the Force of Fire, were really to be found in that 
hen it was in its natural State. 

u Reaſon for our doubting of this, is, that two Plants 
differing in Taſte, in Smell, in Figure, and in Vir- 
Libore, for Inſtance, and deadly Night-fhade, are, when 
| to an Analyſis, reduced into Principles ſo ſimilar, both 
bet to Number and Quality, that a Perſon would take 
one and the ſame Plant analyſed at different times; 
ine is more certain, than that the one is a Pot-herb, 
ther a Poiſon. | 

ſecond Reaſon for our doubting of this, -is, that one 
make up the fame compound Subſtance, by rejoining 
ples into which it has been reſolv'd by the Analyſis, 
Fermentation ſhould undergo, or whatever De- 
Fire Hould be employed for that ſe. 

over other Difficulties, ſince they ſeem to be of leſs 
ce; but theſe I have now mentioned, certainly chal- 
Attention. As for what the firſt Reaſon of 
I ſhall only fay, that we cannot abſolutely deny, that 
try bh, Wer, Of, and Bard, cor 
hor „ ſince are univerſally fou 
aher whatever — oe is conducted or 
1; but the Difficulty only is, to know whether they 
t the ſame manner in the Plants, as they do when we 
red their Separation by Analyſis z or whether the 
the Fire have not alter d theſe Principles, and given 
te different Appearance, from what they bad in the 


Body, 
made ſeveral Experiments, in order to ſatisfy myſelf 
KK to this Point ; but I ſhall only here give an Account 
met in which I performed one of them, ſince I intend 
me Conſequences from it. . 
e of ripe Grapes, newly expreſs'd, put into a Veſſel, 
1 will yu a Quantity of an aqueous Li- 
uch, the Part that firſt comes over, is taſteleſs and 
u that which come laſt, acid, with ſome Marks of a 
Hou! Salt ; then by augmenting the Fire, it will 
mall! Quantity of a very fœtid Oil; and that which 
Ihe Veſſel, being incinerated and lixiviated, yields a 
{ and leaves a ſmall ity of inſipid Earth. 
me newly expreſs d Juice of Grapes being evaporated 
lin on a very flow Fire, and put into a cool Place, an 
i, ſomewhat acid, cryſtallized itſelf in it; and an oily 
4 iveet and agreeable to the Taſte, floated on its 
the Liquor that remained was a little tartiſh, on 
ne efſential Salt, which fill remained in it. 
* Juice of Grapes, having fermented, and become 
"a Diſtillation a a large Quantity of in- 
a . great deal of a purely aqueous 
nel e Matter, which remained in the Alembie, 
to che Conſiſtence of thick Honey, I took it 
n red upon it the ſtrongeſt Spirit of Wine 
Wie del became charged with à reddiſh Oil, 
en ug 3 2 little earthy . precipitated, 
le g ling Tartar, —— Bottom. 
* "ac Antlyſes,” of one and the fame mixt 
rk th. den igel fes, but very much alter'd by 
b and by the Fermentation in the third 
e ler yielded byhe ſecond Analy 
W me Totture of Fire, nor urider- 
dt, ant left of f weed 
— — in che Rant. Wind che Sweetneſs 
f which floats: aboite-the-Cryſtul-" 
e Fi. e de in the tartifh Salt 'hich vas ery<" 
from 
t 


ation on 


und ould-not he ſoparated but by a geut Fire, 


made up of two 


ANA 


as happened in the firſt Analyſis, in which we obferve the ſame 
things with regard to the Salt of this Plant, as in ſtrong Diſtilla- 
tions we obſerve of foſſile Salts, ſuch as Saltpetre, and Vitriol, 
which we very well know to be acid volatile Salts, mixed with 
a proportionable Quantity of fixed Salt, and inſipid Earth, which 
ſerve as a Kind of Matrix to them. But as the Salts of Plants 
are more compounded than foſſile Salts, we accordingly find 
the Salt of our Plant divided into three different Parts ; the firſt 
is that acid Salt which paſe'd thro? the Neck of the Retort along 
with the laſt Parts of the Phlegm; the ſecond is that volatile 
urinous Salt which paſſed partly with the laſt Drops of the 
Acid, partly alone, and partly with the feetid Oils ; the third is 
the fixed Salt, which is ſeparated from the earthy Parts by Lixi- 
viation; and theſe three Salts being naturally joined together in 
the Plant, compoſe its eſſential Salt, which, as we have ſeen, 
cryſtallized in the ſecond and third Analyſes. 

The Oil of this Fruit, which in the ſecond and third Analyſes 
is ſweet, and of an aromatic Smell, is in the firſt Analyſis con- 
ſiderably changed into a very acrid and ſtinking Oil, probably 
on account of a Quantity of urinous and acid Salts contained in 
the Plant, which the Violence of the Fire has carried off at the 
fame time, and mixed with the faid Oil, which Salts, after 
paſſing thro? the Neck of the Retort, became volatile, whereas 
the Salts yielded by the other two Analyſes were not ſo ; and as 
Fermentation naturally diſengages volatile from fixed Subſtances, 
we find in the third Analyſis a great deal of. a burning Spirit, 
which is the moſt volatile Part of the Oil of our Fruit, and 
which was ſeparated from it by the leaſt Heat. 

We ſee by the Compariſon we have made of the Principles 

ielded by one and the fame mixt Body, in three different Ana- 
yſes, that theſe Principles are always found in the ſame Num- 
ber, but difterent only in Degrees of n and Fixation, 
according to the Fermentation and Degrees of Fire theſe com- 
pound Bodies have undergone, during their reſpective Analyſes. 
Beſides, if to this we add the infinite Combinations of more or 
leſs of theſe Principles, the Differences of which may be imper- 
ceptible by us in the Analyſis, we ſhall not be ſurpris'd to find 
two Plants ſo different in Taſte, in Smell, and in Virtues, as 


nor arrang'd in the ſame manner they were in the compound 
Body before it was ſubjected to the Analyſis. 

o convince myſelf ſtill further of this Truth, I have mixt 
very ſimple Principles, in oder to compoſe certain Bodies, 
which I afterwards ſubjected to Analyſis, and which yielded the 
ſeveral Principles quite chang'd from what they were; for In- 
ſtance, the fixed lixivial Salt, and the expreſs'd Oil of Plants, 
mixed together on a Fire, compoſe a Soap, which, among other 
Principles, yields in its Analyſis, an acid Liquor, an inſipid 
Earth, and an urinous Salt, which de not at all appear in the 
3 of which it is compoſed. a 

The Mixture of an acid Mineral, with the eſſential Oil of 
any aromatic Plant, compoſes a Reſin perf 
which flows from certain Trees. This Compoſition is only 
volatile Ingredients ; and yet, upon an 


Analyſis, it yields all the four Principles. It muſt indeed be 


own'd, that upon the Mixture of theſe two Subſtances, ſo ſud- 


den and violent a Fermentation ariſes, that a Flame is often 
thence ptoduced ; and as we know, that in all Fermentations 
a Separation is naturally made of the volatile from the fix'd Parts, 
there was no great Difficulty in ſeparating the one from the 
other ini the Analyſis, tho* they did not appear ſuch before the 


Fermentation. \ 


All theſe Conſiderations and Remarks ſhew us, that thoſe 


Analyſes in which only a great Fire is employ'd, are not fo pro- 
per to diſcover the Principles and Virtues of Plants, as when by 
a moderate Heat, and Fermentation, we promote the Sepa- 
ration of their component Principles. Homberg, Aer. ue 
P Head. Roy. A. 1401. 1 Ft BY RN 
Remarks upon the Uſefulneſs and Deficiencies of the common Me- 
"Face of anal; Null and Animal Hadid, h M5, 
SO 2 
That I may r- Light around what I intend to 

ſay upon this SubjeR, I fhall 8 
to me, ſoeins very well calculated for the Illuſtration 


l wy two Edifices, almoſt of the fame external Fort, 


but Falle of Materials different in themſelves, and differently. | 


red and diſpoſed with regard to each other. If, in order 


* 1 | which was | 
Gl OL Pur moor owing with to di -this Difference of Materials, and their different 
Arrungemente in each Edifice, one ſhould deſtroy both, and 


make, 


ectly reſembling that 


mabe uſe of a Compatiſon, 
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\ make, if 1 may be allow'd the Expreſſion, a fort of Decompo- 


fition or Analyſis, by means of an active and violent Agent, 
which, inſtead of ſparing the Materials on which it was to act, 
and-only ſeparating them from one another, and leaving them 
entire after their tion, ſhould by the natural Force and 
Quickneſs of its Motion, in a ſhort time, reduce them to a 
Duſt ;- in ſuch a Chaos, where every thing would not only be 
confounded, but even conſiderably altered and changed, would 
it be poſſible to know and diſtinguiſh the Difference of the 
ſeveral Materials, which had enter d the Compoſition of each 
Edifice? Or might it not poſſibly happen, that the Duſt, pro- 
duced by the Demolition of the one, might reſemble that afford- 
ed by the other? If this ſhould happen to be the Caſe, People 
would not fail to conclude, that both Edifices were built of 
the ſame Materials, tho” in Reality it was otherwiſe. 
This is a full Image and Repreſention of what happens 
in the ordinary Analyſis of Plants and Animals: The Fire em- 
ploy'd in Operations of this Nature is the quick and active 
Agent above-mention'd ; for it ſpares none of the Subſtances 


ſubmitted to its Action; it ſoon confounds and attenuates 


them; and, if I may- ſo ſpeak, reduces them to a kind of 
Duſt. But, whether by the Confuſion and Derangement of 
the Parts, or by the foreign and adventitious Parts conveyed to 
the different Subſtances of the compound Body, it lays a Foun- 
dation for the Production of new Compoſitions, which are 
often widely different from thoſe which were naturally inherent 
in the Body itſelf. *Tis probably for theſe Reaſons, and on 
account of a certain Change induced by the Fire on the differ- 
ent Parts of Plants and Animals, that it often happens, that 
two Plants, one of which has very ſalutary, and the other 
poiſonous Qualities, and whoſe natural Compoſition muſt. be 
conſequently very different, reſemble each other ſo much both 
in the Subſtances they yield, and the Quantities of theſe Sub- 

that if their Qualities were not known before, we 
ſhould be induced, in Conſequence of the Analyſis, to believe 
them one and the ſame Plant. 

When 'I fay, that the Fire produces ſuch a remarkable 
Change and Alteration upon the Subſtances yielded by com- 
pound Bodies, I do not intend to repreſent theſe Subſtances as 
real Principles, nor to infinuate, that the Principles of com- 
pound Bodies are alterable by the Action of the Fire. What 
has laid a Foundation for this Opinion is, that ſome Subſtances, 
which commonly, but unjuſtly, receive the Name of Principles, 
actually undergo ſuch a Change by the Fire; but I ſhall after- 
wards prove, when I come to examine what Bodies, ina truly Chy- 
mical Senſe, deſerve the Name of Principles, that we have all the 
Reaſon in the world to be aſſured, that theſe Bodies do not change 
their Forms by the Action of the Fire, or rather, that if they are 
ſuſceptible of any Change by means of that Agent, the Altera- 
tion does not fall upon any of the Principles in particular, but 
only upon their Union, or the Manner in which they are united 
with one another; ſo that the Fire may well change the Form 
of the compound Body, by diſuniting its Parts, and arranging 
them in a different Manner from what they were, but can 
produce no Change with regard to the Principle, the Solidity 
of which renders its Parts inſeparable, and conſequently its 
Form unalterable. a 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that if People would make a juſt 
Eſtimate of the Advantages ariſing from Chymical Analyſis, in 
aequiring the Knowledge of compound Bodies, beſore they 
engaged in them, the Fruitleſneſs of the Labour would make 
them drop the 3 = ; by which means they ſhould fave a great 
deal of ur, Expences, and Time, which might. be. more. 
advantageouſly employ*'d. * | * 

I anſwer, that we are not able to form a juſt Judgment of 
Chymical Analyſes, till ſuch time as they are made, and we 
ourſelves put into a Condition of examining all their Circum- 


ſtances carefully, and comparing them with one another. Since , 


then a Knowledge of the ſmall Advantage that attends them, 
muſt be the Reſult of a Trial made; it is requiſite for Con- 
viction in this Point, and to put us in a Condition to diſcover. 


wherein their Defect lies, that ſuch Trials and Experiments be 
firſt made; and even tho! one ſhould foreſee before the Experi- 
ment, all that is obſerved to happen after it is made, pet the. | 

xeſt,.to. they bore in it, that they become often 9 
; they were, and acquire Virtues ſo oppoſite to ®! 


Reaſons alledged againſt the Attempt, amount only, at 


bare Conjectures, incapable of procuring Aſſent, and unwo 


to be laid in the Balance againſt the Advantages, which, tis 


retended, the, Public receives from Labours of that Nature, 
Beſides, as theſe Conjectures could not have been confirmed, 
but by going thro” the r would have 
ſtill been a Neceſſity for ing them, but with this Differ- 
ence,: that in the one Caſe, the Analyſes ſhould have ſucceeded 
the. Conjecturea, and been à kind of Confirmation of them, 
whereas in: the: preſent Caſe, the Analyſes are firſt made, and 
lay a Foundation for our future Reflections. "ed | 


Beſides, tho all the ſes which ſhould have been made, 
ſhould anſwer no other End, but to undeceive us with regard 
to themſelves, and point out what we ought to think of them, 
e ſufficient. to balance the Time 


this would ſtill be an Advantag 


£ 


contributes to juſtify Labours of this Kind is tha: 
ning a long Train of Accidents that happen in ang eng 
Number of compound Bodies, one diſcovers 2 jlagy 
ous Facts, which without Trial and Experiment ui 
nown, and which ma haps, pr 
Mankind Perhaps, prove of ſingig f 
The Execution of the Project having th . 
the little Advantage to be reap'd from ordne, a 
Point, as it is now no longer controverted, is ſh 
here propoſe to diſcuſs and prove. I take the Fad f. 
and look upon it as certain and inconteſtable: but 16. 
the Reaſon or phyſical Cauſe of it, in the ordne, ® 
carrying on Analyſes, that is, in the Violence = * 
the Fire, which is the Agent employ'd, and in del 
Derangement, and Confuſion, which it brings to al tel 
the compound Body. 

I have already given an Idea of this Diſorder and] 
ment, in the Beginning of this Memoir; but a this ly 
general, and requires to be proved and illuſtrated 
minute Examination of the particular Change 1 
ſtance in the compound Body undergoes, I ſhall { 2; 
much the more willingly, ſince by narrowly conſider 
in the Defect of the — * Analyſis confiſts, vel 
more correct Ideas of the Matter, and, perhaps, be eu 
that means to contrive and carry on other Kinds | 
longer indeed than theſe, but at the ſame time nm 
exempt from their Inconveniencies, and much bettercy 
for diſcovering the Principles of compound Bodies 
to form a ſound Judgment of the Change producedhyt 
on the different Parts of a compound Body, and 
ordinary manner, we have only to conſider each of is] 
their natural State, and compare this State with that wi 
ceeds it, after they have undergone the Action of te 
Two Kinds of Subſtances, in Plants and Animals, det 
particular Attention; one is their ſaline, and the d 
pinguious Parts. 

I have already ſaid, that I did not pretend to rep 
Subſtances as Principles; and indeed to declare my r 
ments with regard to Chymical Principles, I ſhall 
each of theſe Subſtances is capable of being reſolvedin 
ent Parts, none of which are themſelves Principles; by 
pound as they are, tis of Importance for the Knowle 
Nature of com Bodies, to extract them, andy 
them to be ſuch as they are in theſe compound Bodies 
when they are entire, and no ways disfigured or dag 
it is in this Shape, that they act immediately upon wu 
and this Action does not depend upon any particu 
which they are compoſed, but upon the general Una 
theſe Parts, whence certain Maſſes are produced, the 
which are often very different from thoſe of each of 
whether conſidered ſeparately, and acting in this mi 
ſuppoſed ſimply mixed and blended, but not cloſe 
mately united, as they are in the compound Body. 
plain, that one cannot be at too much Pains to in 
Maſſes in their natural State, and to extract them a 
the Nature of the thing will admit of: And if we ua 
wards to diſcover more perfectly the hidden Contes 
Maſles, *tis only then we can analyſe them,witha 
as I ſhall clearly prove, when I come to treat of a 
that Nature. | | | . 

I compare theſe Maſſes to the very Materials af til 
fices I have already propoſed as an Example; forl 
know the interior Compoſition of theſe Edi 
enough to. deftroy them by breaking the Union of 
terials ; but theſe Materials muſt be ſeparated in th 
State, at leaſt they muſt not be unlike that which n 
in the Edifice itſelf, or before the building of che Bin 
wiſe they will give us but a faint and obſcure Ide 4 
rior Compoſition of the Building. This is whit 

in the different Subſtances extracted from Plant * 
in the ordinary Method of carrying on Anahſa 
ſhew by an Examination of each of theſe Su | 
after the Analyſis, and their Separation from 4 
Body, they are ſo far from reſembling the exten 


it 


Ly 
8 - 


that we ſhould ſcarcely believe the Difference, 
did not in a manner force us to it. 
ITbe ſaline Parts of Plants and Animab ml 
lodged in them under the Form of a concrete * 
* contain ſeveral Kinds. une 
I have obſerved, in examining 2 great N 
Subſtances, on account of my Diſquiſitions ine 
Saltpetre, that theſe Subſtances contained 3 ff 
Sal Ammoniac, chat is to ſay; a Salt of de 
that which may be made by the Conjunctin f 18 
volatile Salt ; Spirit of Salt for Inſtance, ben 
Hartſhoz n, or of Vipers. { Beſides, I — in 
Acid of the natural Sal Ammoniac, cont- gl 


- 


and Pains we hate laid out in that way: But what ftill-more. mal Subftances,! as nitrous, or: like to tba 


| "ON one might, by a Train of Operations, ſo 
Mat ng pete Fo ot of then ls 4 Subſtances, which are 
ihn purge licated with it in Te Animal, that it ſhould be- 
ww J es Nitre, differing in nothing from the com- 
ei Nitre. Beſides, the animal Subſtarices, on 
gulf | — my Obſervations, left me no Reaſon to doubt of 
| cr ning a ſmall Quantity of true Saltpetre, that is, of a 
Mm o that which is produced by an Union of the Acid of 
7 Nine and a fixed alcaline Salt. In a word, in 
© ſtances, where the nitrous Acid is found in a large 
g tho! { much invelop'd, that one cannot diſcover it 
uch ven gel of Pains and Induſtry; the greateſt Part of 
37 join'd with a volatile Matter, and forms a Sal 
N and a ſmall Portion of this Acid is ſtopp'd by a 
tter, and forms Saltpetre, 3 | 
Jes the nitrous Sal Ammoniac, and the Salt tre coh- 
in all the animal Subſtances I have examin'd, I have alſo 
del from ſome of them, and that with a great deal of 
conſiderable Quantity of true common Salt, entirely 
ordinary Sort; but I could never obſerve, that any of 
\ bftances contained a Sal Ammoniac, produced by the 
if that Salt. I do not, however, deny the Fact. I only 
| have a Right, in Conſequence of the many Experiments 
made upon animal Subſtances, to advance, that the 
> Part of the 8al Ammoniac contained in them, is nſtrous ; 
ut if any Part of it is produced by another Acid, that 
« to be found in a much ſmaller Quantity than that of 
re, But whatever the Nature of the Acid contained in 
þ be, it has been alteady obſerved, that the Difficulty of 
ing it ſufficiently proves it to be ſtrongly invelop'd ; 
the nitrous Acid "An naturally forms a Sal Ammoniac, 
tpetre, according to the Nature of the Subſtances in 
tis engag d, we have Reaſon to believe, that all other 
e conceal'd, at leaſt the greateſt Part of them, under 
Subſtances; This is ſufficient for underſtanding what 
d ſay hereafter, — | 
Lmmoniac is not ſo common in vegetable, as in animal 
es, They nevertheleſs contain ſome of it, but abound 
nore in a concreted Salt, the Matrix or Baſis of which 
d Subſtance ; and as there are in Reality many more 
nd earthy Parts in Plants than in Animals, and more 
Parts in Animals than in Plants; that Acid which in 
liharily produces a Salt of the fame Nature with that 
ould be produted by the artificial Mixture of the ſaid Acid 
xed Salt, produces, on the contrary, in Animals, as I have 
dbſerved, a Salt like that, which would be produced by 
of an Acid and a volatile Salt, As this is the 
e need not be ſurpriſed, that ſome Plants ſhould con- 
at deal more of Saltpetre than is to be found in any 
pubſtance, and that there ſhould be more nitrous Sal 
ac in animal Subſtances, than tan poſfibly be found in 


be ſhewn under the Article Nitre, how the Saltpetre 
þ becomes the nitrous Sal Ammoniac in Animals, and 
utrous Sal Ammoniac may again become Saltpetre in 


e Saltpetfe; and the nitrous Sal Ammoniac; art not 
Fecies of concreted Salts contained in Plants. There 
bort formed indeed by a like Matrix, that is either 
latile, but by an Acid of another Nature, ſuch, for 
s that which is yielded either by Vitriol, or common 
þ by theſe Salts contained in different Plants, form 
— of eſſential Salts; which have different Pro- 
Effects, according to the Species of that Acid which 
dem its reſpective Form. I ſhall not at preſent 
i into this Subject, but — obſerve, that in ſome 
* the Acid is ſo well invelop'd in Its Matrix, that 
4 1» themſelves are apply'd to the Tongue, they only 
* of Saltneſs, but not at all of any Acidity. 1 
„erke, that upon mixing ſome of them with an 
neither a Fermentation, nor a Coaleſcence of the 
art ſuch is the eſſential Salt of Bortage, and that 
* — to ſpeak properly, are a true Saltpetre. 
= hos eſſential Salts, the Acids of which, being 
92 in their Matrices, appear, as it were, on 
. * eſent the Extremities of their Points, 
"ig poo diſengaged at'that particular Part, excite; 
nay Ye Senſation occaſioned by an Acid, upon 
Ude > the Tongue. By the ſame Principles of 
of this ts ferment, and unite with alcaline Salts ; 
© us Species of balt, we find in the Cryſtals of 


In of SR Character, the State, and the natural 
Mances Je, Salt, Which are ordinarily found in ve- 
oh 44 now inquire what becomes of them 
he ording ſubjected to the Fire, commonly em- 
Cntained), Analyſes; and let us begin with the Sal 
ature, „ Which this Salt is'compoſed, are both 

» 33 that whether ſeparately; or in Con-- 
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junction, they may he elevated by the Fire iii fuch a manner? 
levation they preſerve the Union they had 


as that after their 
before the Operation; I ſay, as this is the Caſe, it ſhould 
ſeem probable, that the Sal 4 contained in Plants and 
Animals, ſhould be raiſed in the ſame manner by the Action of 
the Fire, that is, entire. But yet it is not raiſed ſo; it firſt 
ſuffers a Diſunion of the Parts which compoſe it, and each of 
theſe Parts riſe ſeparately by Diſtillation. We even obſerve in 
the ordinary Analyſes of Animals, that all which riſes in this 
manner 1s not, or, at leaſt, does not appear to he any more 
than a volatile alcaline Salt, that is, the moſt volatile Portion 
of the Sal Ammoniac ſeparated from the Acid, which is ſo 
little diſcoverable in the Subſtances raiſed by the Fire, that it 
has for a long time been thought, that animal Subſtances con- 
tained no Acid; and it is but lately, that the contrary has been 
found true, which is look'd upon as a Diſcovery ſo much the 
more curious, becauſe it deſtroys a Prejudice founded upon the 
Analyſes of a great Number of animal Subſtances. It is true, 
that by only conſidering theſe Analyſes, one falls into two very 
palpable Errors; the one is, that there is no Acid in Animals, 
though there is in Reality a great deal ; the other is, that their 
Salts are lodged in them under the Form of a volatile alcaline 
Salt, though from other Circumſtances, we know very certain- 

ly, that theſe Sorts of Salts, like fixed alcaline Salts, have not 
been rendered alcaline, but by the Fire, which has in a manner 

half uncompounded them, by depriving them of a Part of their 
Acids; ſo that by reſtoring theſe very Acids to them, they are 

perfectly reſtored to the State and Condition in which they were 

in the compound Body, before it was ſubjected to the Action 

of the Fire. | | | 

J proceed to explain why an Analyſis only diſcovers a Part 

of the Sal Ammoniac contained in Animals, what becomes of 
the acrid Part of that Salt, how the one is ſeparated from the 

other, and why they do not riſe with each other, as it uſually 

happens in the ordinary Sublimation of Sal Ammoniac. 

in order to ſolve all theſe ſeemingly perplexing Phænomena, 
I lay it down as a Maxim, that When Circumſtances vary, 


then, and in that Caſe, Effects muſt alſo be different: For In- 


ſtance, Experience teaches us, that volatile alcaline Salts ate 
more volatile thin the Particles of Water, that is, they are 
more eaſily raiſed by the Fire; and yet in the Diſtillation of 
the Viper, and a great many other animal Subſtances, the 
Phlegm, which is leſs adherent to the other Parts; mounts firſt, 
and before the volatile Salt; but when this ſame volatile Salt is 
once unfetter d, and ſet at Liberty from the Bonds which, as 
it were; held it in the compound Body, and when the Buſineſs 
is to ſeparate it from the Phlegm, with which it has mixed 
and blended itſelf in the Recipient, it is not the Phlegm; 
= the volatile Salt, which the Fire taiſes ard ſublimes 
Something ſimilar to this happens in Sal Ammoniac, when it 
is alone, adherent to nothing, and quite diſentangled ; for then 
the Fire ſurrounds it, and raiſes it entire, without any Diffi- 
culty, and without the Trouble of two Attempts. But when 
that Salt is in a compound Body, it is then intimately united 
with its earth Parts, which fix it, render it heavy, and hinder 
it from yielding to the Action of the Fire ſo eaſily as in other 
Circum sit would have done; ſo that the Fire not being 
able at that time to raiſe all the Salt, diſengages and raiſes the 
moſt volatile Parts of it; which lays a Foundation for the acid 
Part to blend itſelf mote and more with the earthy Part of the 
compound Body, in proportion as the volatile Salt quits and 
forſakes it. This Reaſoning is ſufficiently juſtified by Experi- 
ence, ſihce by mixing a ſufficient Quantity of an alcaline Sub- 
Rance with common Sal Ammoniac, and ſubjecting the Whole 
to the Fire, that Salt does not in that Caſe riſe entire, as it 
does when alone, and only. its volatile and alcaline Parts yield 
firſt to the Fire, and fly off whilſt the Acid of the Salt deeply 
inſinuates itſelf into the Pores of the alcaline Matter, from 
Which it does not afterwards diſentangle itſelf, but by an Effort 
of the Fire more conſiderable than that of which we now 
ſpeak. This is preciſely what happens in the ordinary Diſtilla- 
tion or Analyſis of an animal Subſtance ; for the Fire uſed in 
that Opetation is ſufficient. to diſengage the volatile Salt, the 
Phlegm, and a conſiderable, Part of the Oil; but 'tis not ſuf- 
ficient to produce ſuch an Effect upon the Acid, eſpecially ſince 
it is more deeply entangled in the carthy Part of the compound 
Body ; and it is for this Reaſon, that one perceives hone of it 
in the differeht Portions which are raiſed during the Analyſis ; 
or if theſe Portions contain any of it, it is in ſo ſmall a Quan- 
tity, and ſo ſtrongly irivelop'd in oily Matrices, that it cannot 
be diſcovered; and what proves the Truth of this Reaſonin 
is, that if the Matter is ſubjeRted to A more violent Fire thar 
uſual; there riſes a Liquor which has manifeſt Marks of Acidity 
and one may obſetve upon this Occaſion a curious Phænome- 
non, which bas already been taken Notice of by the late Mr; 
"Homberg, which is, that the Acids we are how ſpeaking of, 
after being obliged to yield to the Force of the Fire, teturn, 
and are again found in the ſame Liquor with the alcaline Salts, 


which were before united With them; and notwithſtanding 
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the new Mixture of theſe Acids with their alcaline Salts in the 


fame Place, there is neither a ſenſible Fermentation raiſed, nor 
does there happen a Reunion of the two Bodies, which, on this 
Occaſion, preſerve their reſpective Properties, the one of an 
acid, and the other of an alcaline Salt. Hi | 
Mr. Homberg is of Opinion, that we ought to aſcribe 
Peculiatity of this Circumſtance, to the ſmall Quantity of 
Phlegm contained in the Mixture ; fince in Caſes of a like 
Nature, we often ſee Acids and Alcalies remain together in a 
State of Inaction; but I likewiſe think, that the oily Parts, 
which are ſcattered up and down in the Liquor, and which 
may have contracted a particular Union with the Acids during 
the Operation, which perhaps hinders us from diſtinguiſhing 
the true Character of them in the manner hereafter to be ex- 
phineds I fay, that theſe oily Parts, by inveloping the Acids, 
contribute very much to hinder their Action upon the volatile 
alcaline Salt. And indeed, if we were only to be ſway'd by 
the Reaſon which Mr. Homberg advances, we ſhould be at a 
Loſs to get over one Difficulty, which is, that there is often a 
Quantity of aqueous Parts in the Liquor, ſufficient at leaſt for 
a ſmall Eif-rvelcence, which would very ſoon be ſucceeded by 
a ſenfible Reunion of the Acids and Alcalies. | 
As we have good Reaſon to believe, that in the Analyſis of 
compound Bodies charg'd with Sal Ammoniac, the Decompo- 
ſition of that Salt is not made, but in Proportion to the fixed 
and earthy Parts contained naturally in theſe Bodies, I can- 
not help imagining, that thoſe animal Subſtances, which par- 
ticularly abound in volatile Parts, may well be ſuppoſed not 
to contain a ſufficient Quantity of earthy Parts for all the 
Sal Ammoniac contained in theſe Subſtances ; and conſe- 
quently, that all that Sal Ammoniac was not decompounded 
in the Analyſis ; but that Part of it either remained with 
the Caput Mortuum of the Subſtance, or loſt only a mo- 
derate Quantity of its Acids; and becoming, by. that means, 
leſs volatile than thoſe volatile Salts which are better ſeparated 
from their Acids, but at the ſame time more volatile than the 
Sal Ammoniac which has loſt none of them, it was in a mid- 
dle State betwixt the two, and might be ſaid to be on the fame 
Level of Volatility with the aqueous Parts in which it had 
ſheltered itſelf during the Operation, and from which we can- 
not afterwards ſeparate it by Diſtillation, becauſe being neither 
heavier, nor lighter than the Water, it neither riſes before it, 
as the ordinary volatile alcaline Salts do, nor after it, as the 
Sal Ammoniac, which is entire, does. And as that Liquor, 
which conſtitutes what we commonly call a Spirit, ferments 
with Acids, whether by means of ſome volatile Salts it has re- 
tain'd, or on account of the Acids, which the Sal Ammoniac 
of the Liquor has loſt, in whoſe Place new Acids are lodged ; 
ſay, upon ſome of theſe Accounts, ſome have thought they 
a Right to conclude from this Fermentation, that the Spi- 
rit was only a Phlegm impregnated with the ſame volatile Salts, 
which are drawn from the Subſtance under a concrete Form: 
But if this is the Caſe, why cannot we totally, or at leaſt in 
a certain Degree, deprive this Spirit of its. volatile Salts, by 
rang it into 11 Mattraſs wa a Jong Neck, with a Head and 
a Recipient ; paving the wa a gentle Heat for theſ; 
Salts, ich ſhould happen to be li Ap + the Water, 2 
ſeparate themſelves from that Liquid, and riſe to the Top, as 
a volatile concreted Salt, diſiolved in Water, or even in a Spitit, 
uſes to do under ſuch Circumſtances ? We may therefore be- 
lieve, upon ver probable Grounds, that in the ordinary Ana- 
lyſes of animal Subſtances, all the Quantity of their Sal Ammo- 
niac is not equally decompounded; that is, in the different 
Portions of that Salt, an equal tion is not made of the 
Acid from its alcaline Part or Matrix, which is what is com- 
monly called the Volatile Salt of Animals; fo that certain Por- 
tions of that Salt free themſelves to a certain Degree from the 
Acids, which they contained in the compound other 
Portions retain more of their Acids, and others perhaps loſe 
ſtill leſs; and, notwithſtanding the Operation, remain almoſt 
under the ſame natural Form they had in the compound Bod 
as happens in certain Diſtillations of the volatile Spirit of Sa 
Ammoniac, where for want of a ſufficient Quantity of an 
abſorbent Medium, there is only a Part of that Salt from whic 
the volatile alcaline Salts are detached, and riſe at firſt, whi 
the other Portion of the Sal Ammoniac remains entire at the 
Bottom of the Veſſel ; ry Shops, afterwards. ſuhjected to a 
4 Fire, it riſes in the Form of Flowers, which are nothin 
ut an entire Sal Ammoniac, or at leaſt a Sal Ammoniac wich 
eateſt Part of its Acids. A 
hat ſeems to confirm this Opinion, that all the Sal Am- 
moniac of animal Subſtances is not equally decompounded 
during their Analyſis, and that, becauſe they do not naturally 
contain a ſuffigient D of earthy Parts; what, I fay, 
ſeems to.confirm this Opinion is, that by ſupplying that De- 
ſect, that is, by mixing with theſe Subſtances a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of freſh earthy Parts, to produce the Decompoſition of a 
greater Quantity of Sal Ammoniac, we at laſt diſunite, and ſet 
at F a great Number of Acids, and volatile Salts, the 
Union of which would have ſtill ſubliſted, without ſuch an 


it at the Eottom of the Veſlel ; whereas, on the conl 
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Addition; and by this- new way of Proceedi 
obtain more volatile alcaline Salts, but alſo the f tg 
towards the End of the Diſtillation, is carried wp a 
Degree of Fire, is much more ſour, and more uin 
wit Acids, than when we do not mix an , 
with the animal Subſtances before Diſtillation. c A 

"Tis then certain, that animal Subſtances conti 
deal of Acids, of which the ordinary Analyſes do ,,, . 
the leaſt Marks; and this Circumſtance ew u hoo! 
Confidence is to be repoſed in them: But we muſt al 
that the new Method of diſcovering the Acids of 4% 
not without its Defects, even with reſpect 9 80 
diſcovered; for if, by diſentangling this Acid, | ; 
one where none was before perceived, then as the We 
ment of this Acid is carried on in the very Boſom att 
pound Body, and in the very middle of the Parts of wig 
compoſed, the Acid, after its Separation from the yo 
line Salt, which invelop'd it, 1s ever after conf 
mixed with Parts of a different Nature, in the fm 
which indecd may 2 it to be diſcovered an Aci i 
ral, but, by their Mixture, prevent our knowing the 
and diſtinguiſhing Character of the Acid; ſo that ye; 
aſcertain the particular Claſs of Acids to which it he 
Circumſtance, which is nevertheleſs of great Importagsj 
we want to know the genuine Nature of the ſaline put 
compound Body. 

I ſhall endeavour to remedy this Inconvenience, 
come to propoſe Proceſſes for the Analyſis of compou] 
Memoires de Þ Academie Royale des Sciences, 1119, © 

Having now conſidered the Action of the Fin a 
Species of Salt, with which animal Subſtances are u 
impregnated, I mean Sal Ammoniac; | 

e are now to examine the Alteration produced jy 
lyſes in another kind of Salt, found particularly in Veg 
and differing from Sal Ammoniac only as to its 
is fix d. This Difference, with reſpe& to the Ma 
not hinder the Fire from producing, upon the great 
the Salts of this kind, the ſame Effects which it uſul 
upon Sal Ammoniac ; that is, it diſengages a great Qual 
the Acids of thoſe Salts from the Matrix in which ly 
lodged, and for the ſame Reaſon that Sa! Ammmiaciy 
by Analyſis to an acid, and an alcaline volatile alt 
kind of Salt, of which we now treat, muſt be reduce 
effect is reduced, the ſame way, to an acid, and ta 
line fixed Salt: But as the Salt, for that ven 
becauſe it is fixed, makes infinitely more Reliſkag 
Action of the Fire than the volatile Salt, there occu! 
ferent Things in the Diſlodgment of. the Acids of ad 
Salts from their particular ix ; which are, firſt, 
Sal Ammoniac, the Matrix being much more volatilet 
Acid, it riſes firſt, and leaves Part of the Acid dia 


* 


the other Species of Salt, the Matrix being very 
making much more Reſiſtance to the Efforts of tie 
the Acid, it of conſequence remains. at the Boa 
Veſſel, and the Acid quits it, and flies up, tho not 
readily, and with ſuch a. Degree of Volatility, #® 
of the Sal Ammoniac leaves its Acid, and evaporates un 
' The other Difference, which merits, a particular At 
this Place, is, that the volatile Matrix nies pretty # 
by no conſiderable Fire, and conſequently is. not nim 
to the Force 2 n Ne 
trary, remains always thereto, becaule uU 
and beſides pon ps gr iderable Fire, un 
continue * while, in order to ſeparate from # 
5 Acids, that it might become an dn 
ſe Things conſider' d, the Fire has all the Time 
venience of working a very conliderable Alteratonm 
Salt, while it cannot, and in fhct does not, cn 
ſame to the volatile Salts, We ſhall in the Seq 
wherein that Alteration conſiſts, and what ® 11 1 
Cauſe of it, in diſcourſing more. particularly of 4 
ts. 1 y of (408 
Tho? the Salts which have a fixed Matrix for- td 
all reſemble one another in one Point, that 5 "wy 
reſiſting, at leaſt by their. Matrix, the violent Eu 
Fire, we ought not, however, to believe they 15 
Things, and that the Fire produces the fame (i 
one of them; for. tho! they agree in the common 
of the Fixedneſs of their Matrix, they may Jug 
from one another, not only by tho particular C 
Acids, but even by the v * 
tho fixed, and conſequently like one another 1 
et differ very conſiderably on other eren * 
caſon,, that tho? the. Action, of the Hire, 1 ff 
different Salts, we are ſpeaking: of, be a 
the different Particles, of which theſe Salts ae 10 
give way to that Action in an equal Manner, mul 
eſs ſuſceptible of certain Modifications, there 4 
thenge as different Effects, 
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Inſtance, that different Acids, independent 
hoon, i capable of detaining them, and ſwimming in 
ſoli Liquid, have not all the ſame Degree of Volatility; 
mars of them, ſuch as thoſe in Oil of Vi- 


re are even ome - , 
15 which riſe but very ſlowly, and with 
1 1 2 of a ſtrong F ire vrhence 


culty, i ſe Acids ſhould take up their Reſt 
d Matrix, and in Conjunction with it form a 
5 would in ** a State make a yet greater 
| of the Fire. | | 
pode, 22 other hand, that the Fire elevates 
ch greater Eaſe, and in a much ſhorter Time, the 
bur nes in Spirit of Nitre and common Salt, and that it 
fir gag a less Reſiſtance from the Acids contained in the 
"its of Vitriol, and thoſe of common Sulphur, ex- 
y the Proceſs deſcribed by Stahl ; inſomuch that when, 
lie. the Acids of the Spirit of Nitre, or thoſe of Oil 
de united in the ſame Matrix, in Conjunction 
wn they form a concrete Salt, the Fire will with much 
- diſpoſſeſs the nitrous Acids than thoſe of the Oil of 
provided that the Circumſtances are all equal, and a 
Yum is employ'd when neceſſary ; for without that 
Inſtances, where the Fire would have no more Power 
te the nitrous Acid from its Matrix, than to ſeparate 
| of the Oil of Vitriol, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. | 
uch as to what regards the different Reſiſtance of the 
Galts to the Action of the Fire, with reſpect to the 
which they are compoſed : But what contributes infi- 
re to diverſify the Effect of this Agent upon each of 
Its is, the particular Nature of the Matrix with which 
Erent Acids are united and combined, for the For- 
uch or ſuch a Species of concrete Salt; and we are 
, that there are a very great Number of fixed Bodies 
ef abſorbing Acids, and forming with them a concrete 
ut, or Sal Salſum : Of this Kind are not only all the 
Hine Salts, but many of the different Kinds of Earth, 
s metalline Subſtances, and Metals. 
it appears, that Acids do not enter with the ſame Faci- 
te leres of every one of thoſe Subſtances ; that they 
farther into ſome than into others ; that the Pores of 
erent Subſtances embrace and retain them with more or 
thtneſs, according to their natural Capacities, and per- 
ing to oy Kees or weaker Spring or Elaſticity 
Strata ; for I have obſerved, that when foreign Bodies 
b Violence and Difficulty the Pores of ſome Subſtances, 
elanily follows a Dilatation of theſe Pores produced 
ming up of their Sides or Strata, which afterwards 
Min of themſelves, by their proper Spring, as ſoon 
which kept them in that elevated State quitted its 
ankequently, when the Acids, introduced into the 
ulterent Alcalies, have dilated thoſe Pores by elevating 
8 to 2 certain Point, as theſe Sides, by virtue of their 
L . continual Efforts to lower 3 and re- 
mer Situation, the greater the Spring, the greater 
at, and the more 3 Acids contained in the 
eſſed and ſtreightenꝰd by the Sides of theſe Pores, and 
Ubſecles has the Fire, which afterwards acts upon the 
jen of Acids and Alcalies, to ſurmount, in diſlodging 
Hence it follows, that the ſame Acid reſiding in 
Matrices, be they purely terrene, metalline, or of 
will make a greater or leſs Reſiſtance to the Ac- 
& Fire, according to the particular Nature of each of 
ce. It is alſo obſeryed, that the ſame Acid which 
' more or les Facility, be diflodg'd from ſeveral Sorts 
© Fil not de made to quit me certain Kinds, 
lolence of Fire be uſed for that Purpoſe, at leaſt, 
ing recourſe to ſome proper Medium. We have a 
vl of this Truth in ſeveral natural and artificial neu- 
MG among others, in common Saltpetre, and in 
we can make at Pleaſure in an Inſtant, by the 
{fray Acid with an alcaline fixed Salt; for it is 
” e ſeveral times had Experience of it, that how 
1&1 Fire be which you uſe about each of theſe 
{Fill ſooner de diffpated whole and entire, either 
wei the Fores of the Veſſel, than admit 
| 8 the Separation of their Matrix from 
e, 2 parting with their Acids, and re- 
Une at the Botto 1 
fixed. Sal m of the Veſſel, in the Form of 
atificial, $21 ſuch, for Example, as: that uſed in 
the ag Petre. But when to the Action of the 
. x lane of a convenient Medium, the Sepa- 
tion the irom the Alcali ſoon commences z and in 
Namen- two different Effects according to 
d ie che Medium. If the Medium be purely 
— to be done bue to aſhſt the Exalta- 
4. Without communicating. any thing 
hn th rer, . this Matrix, after the Ope- 
d in may; Form of an alcaline fixed Salt, ſuch 
u Tad artificial Saltpetre.. We have an Ex- 
ng very common Operation, which is the 
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Fixation of Saltpetre by Charcoal. But if the Medium itſelf 
contains a good Quantity of Acids more fixed than thoſe of Salt- 
petre, and of a vitriolic Nature, it much contributes to the 
Separation and Exaltation of the nitrous Acid, but it ſubſtitutes 
other Acids in the room of the nitrous ones ; in which Caſe, the 
Matrix of the Saltpetre, which after the Loſs of its Acids 
ought to have appeared under the Form of an alcaline fixed 
Salt, always ſhews itſelf under that of a neutral Salt, which is 
no longer true Saltpetre, but is become a real vitriolic Tartaf; 
wholly. reſembling that which may be made with an alcaline 
fixed Salt, and a vitriolic Acid. 

In ſhort, as the vitriolic Acid, ſuch, for Inftance, as that 
contained in Oil of Vitriol,-in Spirits of Sulphur, or Alum, &c, 
conſider'd independently of any Matrix, is the moſt fixed of 
all Acids, when it becomes united to one of theſe fixed and 
faline Matrices, which never let go a nitrous Acid, unleſs forced 
to it by an Intermedium, it muſt make a much greater Re- 
ſiſtance to the common Efforts of the Fire and the Medium, 
than the nitrous Acid would do in the like Caſe. And this is 
no more than what really happens; for if you mix Tartar 
vitriolated and Powder of Charcoal in a red-hot Crucible, the 
vitriolic Acid will by no means fly off, as the nitrous Acid, 
join'd to the ſame Matrix, would not fail to do by a like Proce- 
dure, One might even totally conſume all the oily Part of the 
Charcoal, mixed with the Salt, over the Fire, without ſepa- 
rating the vitriolic Acid from its Matrix; in ſhort, after the 
Operation, and the total Deflagration of the Oil of the Char- 
coal, we ſhall always find the vitriolated Tartar in the ſame 
State as it was before, and without any ſenſible Lofs of its 
Acids: And, in fact, if we are reſolved it ſhall loſe them, 
we muſt, . beſides the Fire and ſulphureous Medium, which are 
ſufficient for the Acid of Saltpetre, make uſe of other Afſiſtan- 
ces both in proper Time and Place, and of another Method of 
Proceſs ; that is, when the oily Body has been mixed with 
the vitriolated Tartar in the red-hot Crucible, and, having cloſed 
with the vitriolic Acids, has not indeed been able to hurry them 
into the Air, but has always had Strength ſufficient to diſengage 
them in ſome Degree from the Pores of the alcaline Salt, (which 
produces a new Con nd of a yellow or red Colour, and of the 
Smell of common Sulphur, that diſſolves in Water, and in 
which the Acid lays hold, at the ſame time; of the fixed Salt 
of the vitriolated Tartar, and of the Oil of the Charcoal) we 
muſt then lay hold of the Opportunity, when thefe vitriolic 
Acids begin to be diſengaged, to put a Stop to the Action of 
the Fire, without which tion the oily Part would be diſſi- 
pated, and the Acid, being left to itſelf, would reunite, as be- 
fore, by Help even of the Action of the Fire, to the interior 
Parts of the A'cali, whence the oily Body had begun to diflodge 
it: We muſt then diſſolve the new Compound in Water ; 
and fince the vitriolic Acid, being united to an oily Subſtance, 
has not in that State ſo faſt a Hold of its Matrix as before, 
becauſe it has been half-diſengaged by that Subſtance which 
abſorbs it, and which invelopes it, at leaſt in Part, we have 
no more to do but to pour upon that Diſſolution a free Acid, 
which, in p ion as it inſinuates into the fixed Salt; eaſily 
drives out and diſlodges the vitriolic Acid, which being feparated 
from its ſaline Matrix, and only attach'd at that Time to the 
oily Subſtance, forms a true common Sulphur, which is preci- 
pitated to the Bottom of the Veſſel. | | | 

Thus much then we know in general, concerning the differ- 
ent Alterations which Fire produces in ſeveral Kinds of eon- 
crete Salts, which have for their Baſis a fixed Matrix; at leaſt 
it is what we have been able to learn of them from Experiments 
and Operations made upon a Number of Salts of that 
Kind, as well natural, and ed from ſeveral Earths, Stones, 
Marchaſites, &c. as artificial, and form'd by the Union of 
different Acids with a very great Number of fixed Alcalies. 
But in order to be perfectly inſtructed, and to have an exact 
and complete Idea of the Confuſion produced by Analyſes in 
the different Parts of all theſe Salts, which have for their Baſe 
a fixed Matrix, and are contained in Animals and Vegetables, 
but eſpecially the laſt, it. is neceſſary to extract from every one 
of theſe: Compounds the Salts which they contain, and to 
extract them entire, that is, ſuch as they were in the very 
Compound ; and after that to ſeparate the Acid from the Ma- 
trix of theſe Salts, and upon every ons of theſe Parts to make 
the neceſſary Experiments for knowing the particular Character 
both of the Acid and the Matrix; und, laſtly; after we are 
come to underſtand the Nature of theſe Kinds of eſſential Salts, 
and the Form under which they reſide in the Compound, we 
muſt: compare them with what they are in the State to which 
_ are brought, after they have paſſed through the ordinary 

This Undertaking, which ig of a vaſt Extent, and requires a 


very particular Detail of the Hperiments, is exactly what we 


have already ſpoken of in the preceding Memoir. Mean time, 
the great _ of Analyſes which have been made, and the 
RefleCtions: which naturally reſult from hence, the Diſcoveries 
that have been made, and the Knowledge we already have of 
ſeveral eſſential Salts of Planta, and the Compariſon of _ 
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Salts with ſuch as are extracted from the Plants by ihe ordinary 


Analyſes ; and, laſtly, the Experiments which have already 
been related upon ſeveral other Salts, which never lodg'd in 


the Plants, but which we certainly know are, ſeveral of them, 


analogous to thoſe Salts which reſide there, and ſuſceptible of 
the fame Alterations ; all theſe Matters of Fact, of which we 
ſhall make a proper Uſe hereafter, will be more than ſufficient 
to aſſure us not only that the Fire diſguiſes and conſiderably 
alters the Salts we are ſpeaking of, but alſo to inſtruct us in the 
Nature and Manner of this Diſguiſement and Alteration. 

As the Salts we ſpeak of reſide principally in vegetable 
Subſtances, wie ſhall moſtly inlarge on the Analyſis of theſe 
Subſtances, and the rather, becauſe there are uſually but ſmall 
Quantities of theſe Salts in Animals, and the Alteration which 
they there receive by means of the Fire, is the ſame as they 
receive in Vegetables by the ſame Agent. Wherefore, what 
{hall be faid of this Kind of Salts which are contained in vege- 
table Subſtances, may be apply'd to the ſame Salts, conſider'd as 
reſiding in Animals. But as the Number of Obſervations 
Ihave made upon the Analyſes of Plants afford too much Matter 
to be contained in this Memoir, I ſhall refer myſelf to theſe which 
follow. Mamoires de Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1720. 

When we conſider the Analyſes of a great Number of Plants, 
and the different Particles which the gradually increas'd Fire in 
a Diſtillation raiſes from them, we obſerve that there are ſome 
Plants, which, beſides their aqueous and oily Parts, afford ſen- 
ſible Proofs of a good Quantity of Acids, others promiſe leſs, 
ſome very little, and, in ſhort, ſome there are, whoſe Number 
indeed is very ſmall, which yield no more than an animal Sub- 
ſtance, analyſed according to the ordinary Method of proceed- 
ing, might be ſuppoſed to do. Theſe Differences ariſe from 
ſeveral —— 3 as, from the greater or leſs Quantity of 
Salt naturally contained in each Plant; for as this Salt is formed 


of Acids lodged in a fixed or volatile Alcali, the more a Plant 


contains of that Salt, the more Acids it contains, and conſe- 
quently the more it can ſend off and clevate in Diſtillation, all 
due Allowances being made. _Befides, theſe Acids are raiſed 
more or leſs eaſily and copiouſly in Diſtillation, according to 
their different of Volatility, and the particular Character 
of the Matrix which contains and invelopes them, as has been 
ſhewn in the ing Memoir; and, in ſhort, theſe Acids 
render themſelves more or leſs perceptible by known Characterrs, 
as they are more or leſs cover'd and concealed by other Cor- 
puſcles which riſe with them, and which are found with them 
in the Receiver. Having already ſpoken of the alcaline volatile 
Salts which riſe in the Analyſis of Vegetables and Animals, we 
ſhall only make this farther Reflection on them with reſpect to 
the Acids we juſt now ſpoke of, which is, that as they riſe 
with theſe Acids, they more or leſs prevent them from appearing, 
or making themſelves taken Notice of by their proper Cha- 
raters, according as they are more or leſs ſtrictly united with 
them; and as the Quantity of volatile Salts, with regard to 
that of the Acids, is more or leſs conſiderable in every Portion 
of the diftilled Liquor: For tho? we, as well as others, have 
obſery*d in the firſt Memoir, that it ſometimes happen'd in the 
Analyſis of ſeveral. Subſtances, that Acids and volatile Salts, 
when driven by the Fire, were collected together in the ſame 
Portion of Liquor, without reuniting one with another, but 
there preſerving each of them their parti Properties, one of 
an Acid, the other of an Alcali, of which they gave diſtin 
and evident Marks ; we did not, however, pretend to conclude 
from that Obſervation, that all the Acids and volatile Salts 
which roſe together, or which were found again in the ſame 


Portion of Liquor, were or remained in the ſame Eſtate of Diſ- 


union. And, indeed, we made it appear, in ing of the Sal 
Ammoniac contained in Animals, that the volatile Salt, which 
is ſeparated from it by the Analyſis, and is found in what they 
commonly call Spirit of Animals, had retained and carry'd up 
with itſelf a good Part of the Acid of the Sal Ammoniac; that 
this Acid did not render itſelf ible in that State, becauſe 
it was ſurrounded on all Sides with a very great Quantity of 
volatile Salts ; that, ,on the. contrary, thele volatile Salts, in 
ſpite of the Acids which they had- retained, being by no means 
entirely ſaturated, were ſtill proper for Fermentation with new 
Acids,' and conſequently made themſelves known by that Cha- 
Tater ; and that, in ſhort, if the Acid we ſpeak of did not 
manifeſt itſelf by the ordinary Proofs, it might always be clearly 
perceived by means of an Analyſis made. with an earthy Me- 
dium; and that in another reſpe& we were obli to this 
Acid ſor the of Volatility in the volatile Salt contained 
in the Spirit of Animals ; for this Salt has one thing in parti- 
cular, which is, that in point of Volatility it is perfectly on a 
Level with thoſe Parts of Water from which it cannot be ſepa- 
rated by way of Evaperation, and from which it is eaſy to ſepa- 
rate the common Sa] Ammoneac and volatile Salts ; the former, 
loaden. with Acids, being leſs volatile than „ and always 
riſing after it ; the others, on the contrary, which are depriv'd 
of their Acids as much as is poſſible, bein by that means more 
volatile than. Phlegm, riſe, and are ſublim'd before it, as it 
appears. in the common Operation of the Rectiſication of volatile 
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Salts 3, or when, after diſſolving volatile Salts ; 
Quantity of Water, we urge the Liquor with , "24 
Another thing which proves, that the volatile gt 
the Spirit of Animals is a Mean betwixt a compley "4 
niac and the common volatile Salts, on account 4 
cular Quantity. of Acids it retains, which renden 8 
of being ſeparated by way of Evaporation, is, Fe 0 
to this Salt a ſufficient Quantity of new Acids to f. 
volatile than Phlegm; you by that means revive ol 
it was before, that is, into a kind of Sa! Annu 
being urged by a gentle and convenient Heat, dog: 
accompany the aqueous Particles as before, but i 
off, remaining itſelf at the Bottom of the Veſſe as 
Form; which it would not do, were it leſs Charged wig 
In ſhort, if we uſe the ordinary Methods of euch 
this new Sal Ammoniac both of the new Acids gf 
received, and of thoſe which it had retained in too prey 8 
tity before, there will reſult from that Operation 30 
whoſe Volatility will no longer be on a Level vibe 
Particles as before, but will be ſublim'd before then 
a * Heat. 5 | A 
ou ſee by this Example, and it will appear mot & 
what follows, that a Quantity of diſtill'd Line: 
Marks only of an alcaline volatile Salt, may yet any 
conſiderable Quantity of Acids. But it will be fl 
Acids in the Example propoſed are not intimately wi 
the volatile Salts, during or fince the Operation cf the A 
that they were combin'd in the Compound itſelf, yy 
made Part of its Sal Ammoniac ; and that it is not at ln 
that this Union, which always ſubſiſted ſince the Oy 
ſhould be capable of keeping them under Cover, & 
manner remov'd not only from our Taſte, but 240 f 
Influence of ſome Chymical Eſſays ; but this Difkcuy, 
be added, does not concern theſe Acids, which new 
their volatile Matrix, but the Acids that belong to tet 
Salts, - which have a fixed Matrix: For when once tel 
thoſe Salts have been lcoſed from their Matrix, and om 
the Fire, as they are then free, and without Covert, ty 
eaſily known by different Proofs ; and if they find i 
volatile Salts, either in their Way, or in that Part o ii 
which is tranſmitted to the Receiver, there is Neat 
that they will avoid being invelop'd by them; fir, 
are aſſured, from the Analyſes of a very great Numberdl 
that .one and -the ſame of theſe Analyſes very 
afforded ſure Proofs of Acids and alcaline volatik' 
ſame time; which could never happen, if from ay\ 
ſtance, or the favourable Opportunity of being in! 
Place, theſe Bodies had contracted fome Union 
becauſe in analyſing ſome animal Subſtances wic 
common Exactneſs, it is obferv'd, that Acids, which m 
in the Compound with volatile Salts, and being leq 
them in the Analyſis, were afterwards again found 
in the ſame Part of the Liquor, did not, boeh 
tho they were at leaſt as fit to lodge themſelves nil 
Matrix, and to reſume the Place which they poll 
before, as other Acids, which at firſt belong'd to 2m 
and were ſeparated from it by the Fire. 
In Anſwer to this Ot jection, which appears r 
inconteſtable Obſervation, I ſhall give an Accountdll 
Obſervations,' which will y.clear up the UW 
pounded . Soon after the Academy had done me f 
to receive me as a Member, I ſet myſelf to anahſe 
ber of Pants, and made Tome of my Analyſes in ie 
at that Time; but refleQing -afterwards on the WH 
reap'd of my Labour, Which beſides had ve 1 
before my Time in the ſame Place, I left it of, | 
then imagine, that ſome Remarks; which ny 
occaſioned, would have been of Service in this 
Remarks regard the Alteration which happens "bl 
of analyſed- Plants, when theſe Parts have ww 
Time; for the ordinary Chymical Eſſa)s do © 
Effects in them quite different from ſuch 3s u | 
diately after the Analyſis has been made; abe 
made me believe, at firſt, that I had been mi el 
had been careleſs in examining for the firlt * * 
I found nothing afterwards like what T had fern g 
ning. But I was convinced of the contra W 
repeating the ſame Obſervations upon diff * 
beſides, I found, a little while ſince, in ſome uff 
lyſes of the late Mr. Bourdelin, that this Pans d 
well appriſed, that ſome Sorts of analyſed 


obſerved then, that in the Number of Tg 
Iyſed, there were many of them which | | 
fats Quantities of Liquors, whictrſhew ** 1 
and diſtin Marks both of Acids, and offre 
but ſtill more of Acids than Alcali ; and tha * 
had been kept a certain Time, which WP gens 
volatile Salta, in ſome meaſure, to ſaturite 


nately uni 
N of the * 
itſelf, whe 
ot at all ng 
ce the Oy 
Cover, a 
but al fl 
; Difrcul, 
hich new 
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| no mote Signs of volatile Salts, but fill 
72 re Acids, — of the Redundancy 

"ich remained in the Liquor; or, if you will, on 
A the lus of Acids, which had not been able 


a * 
it 4 20 in which they might take up their Quar- 
ſo, temalning free 


and uncover d, might eaſily make 
verceptible. 7690 of 4 
1 I obſerved; chat there is requir*d more or 
bor the total diſappearing of the Signs of the volatile 
which we have been ſpeaking according to the greater 


) This Diſappearing proceeds by little and little, and 
6 2 may "ome Day the ſucceflive 
on of the Signs of the volatile Salt, which diſappear 
| muy are more or leſs ſtrong 
dus in the ning. Th may often de obſerv d 
lyſis of + iingle Plant, which ſometimes afforded two 
Parcels, which were of the Nature of thoſe we have 
king of, but had not the Signs of the volatile Salt 
trons and lively in all of them immediately after the 
Wiener theſe Signs often became annihilated in one 
4 ſtih ſabſiſted in the other, where, tho” diminiſhed, 


fill perceptible, either by an Ebullition cauſed in the 

the Mixture of an acid Spirit, or by a white Precipi- 

Julting from the Mixture of that Liquor with a Solution 
Sublimate. E701 2 15 0 

ty, When the ſame Parcel of diſtill'd Liquor, which 


enkble and diſtin Marks both of Acids and volatile 
he fame time, contained a greater Proportion of vola- 
than Acids, it often happen'd, that after a certain 
it is, when all the Acid of the Liquor had been abſorb'd 
jelent ity of volatile Salts, the Liquor ſhewed 
Signs of an Acid as before, but ſtill gave Tokens of 
its, in proportion to the Exceſs of theſe Salts, which 
free; and uncover'd,. for want of finding a ſufficient 
of Acids in the Liquor, with which it might unite ; 
jeared to me, that in this Caſe the Signs of the Acids 
d after the fame Manner, and with the ſame Circum- 
s did thoſe of the volatile Salts in the preceding Ob- 


ln all the Portidns of diſtill'd Plants which I have 
and in which there becomes, in Proceſs of Time, an 
Acids and volatile Salts, which at firſt were lodg'd 
, found none, which, after a' Junction of the Acids 
e Aleali, ceas'd to afford Marks both of the one, and 
which is no more than what might ſeem neceſſary 
> on ſome Occaſions, that is, when we find in the 
d greater Quantity of Acids than is requiſite to ſatu- 
datile Salts therein contained. But as it is not im- 
it ſuch a juſt Proportion of Acids and Alcalies might 
ther, J will not deny the Matter of Fact, which may 
obſerved hereafter by ſome others: I only made on 
on the following Experiment. In the Analyſis of 
is it is obſerved, that ſome Portions of the diſtill'd 
and oftentimes all of them, except the laſt, or two 
Diſtillation, ſhew no Signs but-of Acids, -and thoſe 
; and that the laſt Portions, on the contrary, afford 
but of volatile Salt, which is there found in great 
— n- of cis and Alcalies in 
ons, and that all theſe Mixtures, im- 
ter they had been made, ſhew'd Signs at once both 
n Alcalies; and that after they had been kept a ſuffi- 
6, they gave Marks but of one, that is; either of the 
X Acid; but] never found out the Point neceſſary 
Ppeuring of both. I do not, however, pretend to 
an thing rom this laſt Obſervntion. 
Mang Examination of the Portions of different 
th in which after an Uuion of the acid and 
Ontained in the Liquor, one of theſe two Bodies 
< gr by its proper Marks, it ſeemed to me, that 
Ar. ' the digns of the volatile Salt happen'd-much 
ber of Plan that of the» Acid: Tis poſſible, that in 
© of, ants which Lanalyſed, there might offer too 
1 particular Kind, which hinders me-from con- 
* in favour of. my 
1 n 
ers, may metimes juſtly ; 
m OR 
Rae Mlervation, Is, that, £ eneral, the dum of the 
2 by eins follows. Ege f. en, 
n in : 1 Olo s. Hence it appears, 
atic tv pr il afford more Acids than volatile Salts 
hem thus per t wh the: Overplus of theſe Acids that 
-alfo, N aue have already explained. 
d volatile Sale 5 more. Acids are elevated in. Diſtil- 
I, Ki — * 5 Ede that after that Union the 
0 | 2 1 
es area th a dark Red, and after 


. own to a Solution of Turnſole. But it 


entirely preventing all 
volatile Salts; 
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acting with ſo much Force and Violence, as you! 
without ſuch a Mixture, and as. mineral Acids do in fact, 
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is eaſy to diſtinguiſh this Effect from that of an Acid when free 
and diſencumber'd, at leaſt to a certain Point, from other 
Bodies in which it may be engaged, as the Acid of Sal Ammo- 
niac is in the volatile Matrix, which makes the other Part of 
that Salt. % Bw hen | OE IR 

Seuenthly, I have often obſerved in examining ſome Parts of 
analyſed. Plants, that they contained an Acid more or leſs 
invelop'd with oily Particles, which fuſtained themſelves in the 
aqueous Part of the Liquor by favour of that Acid ; that theſe 
two Bodies riſing together in Diſtillation, and remaining after- 
wards united, at leaſt for a certain Lime, it happen'd that the 
Acid in that State either did not appear at all, or render'd itſelf 
perceptible by very obſcure Signs, But as the Liquors impreg- 
nated with different Particles are always ſubject to an internal 
Fermentation, this Fermentation, paving the Way for the Acid 
of the diſtilled Portion to diſengage itſelt, makes it then mani- 
feſtly appear, that the Inferences from this way of Reaſoning are 
juſt ; that is, that the Acid did not ſhew itſelf, becauſe it was 
invelop'd with oily Particles: And that it is diſcovered after- 
wards only by getting rid of them, appears, if we obſerve, that 
during all the Lime in which the Acid begins to ſhew itſelf, 
and continues more and more ſo to do, the Oil, which, ſepa- 
rated from the Acid, and left to itſelf, can no longer, in ſuch a 
State, ſupport itſelf in the Liquor, but is precipitated com- 
monly in the Form of a mucilaginous Subſtance, increaſes in 
Quantity always in proportion as the Acid of the Liquor makes 
the greater Appearance. One might alſo obſerve the ſame 
Efe in ſeveral diſtilled Waters, which at firſt, and even for 
a confiderable time, remain of a limpid Clearneſs, and ſhew 
no Signs of Acids; but after being kept a ſufficient time, not 
only grow ſour, but alſo depoſit at Bottom a ſlimy Matter, 
which is ſo thick, and in ſo conſiderable a Quantity, as would 
hardly be believ'd, did we not ſee it. See the Article Ack uu. 

To proceed, We ought not to be ſurpriſed, that Acids, the 
moſt Part of which in a Plant belong to a fixed Matrix, being 
urged by the Fire, abandon their Marix to enter into an inti- 
mate Union with oily Particles with which they riſe, and by 
which they are invelop'd, as it has been ſaid. For we have 
ſhewn in other Memoirs, and in the Beginning of this, that 
oily Subſtances have a Property of ſtrongly ſeizing upon Acids 
that are lodged in fixed Matrices, by which means, when they 
riſe in the Air they draw out and carry up with them the Acids 
in which they have fixed; and that they contribute infinitel 
to the Diſengagement of a great Number of Acids, — 21 
without that Aſſiſtance, and with the bare Action of the Fire. 
would never be brought to quit their Matrix, or at leaſt would 
not do it, but with a great deal of Time and Difficulty. Plants 
then actually containing Plenty of oily Particles, which have a 
Faculty of faſtening-themſelves upon the Acids of their Salts, 
and acting upon them after the ſame manner, as we ſhall 
deſcribe more particularly, when we come to ſpeak of the faline 
Subſtance which remains in the Retort after the Diſtillation of 
the Plant, it will not at all ſeem ſurpriſing, but is, on the 
contrary, very natural to think, that vegetable Acids always 
riſe in Company with oily Particles, with which they afterwards 
remain more or leſs intimately united, according to the Diver- 
fity of the particular Circumſtances which concurr'd to that 
Union, and which it is impoſlible to enumerate. 

The Union of vegetable Acids being ſuch as has been ſaid, 
we may eaſily conceive why theſe Acids ſometimes ſubſiſt for 
a conſiderable Space of Time in the ſame Liquor with alcaline 
volatile Salts, without penetrating and uniting with them, and 
how they came afterwards to do fo. For, firſt, as long as 
theſe Acids are invelop'd, in a certain Degree, with oily Par- 
ticles, they are incapacitated, by this Invelopement, to pierce 
and open themſelves a Way into the interior Parts of theſe Salts : 


- 
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One might even ventute to ſay, that however free and bare 


vegetable Acids might become in general, they always preferve 


an Allay of oily: Particles, which tempers their natural Viva- 


ſo corroſive, and from 


city, and thus prevents them from bei 
would do 


which contain fewer oily Particles. And it is really poſſible 


ſometimes ſo well to diſengage the Salts of Vegetables from 
their oily . Particles; that the Acids which reſult from thence | 


become infinitely. more actiye and corroſive, than otherwiſe they 


would ever have been, If then but a ſmall Share of oily Par- 
ticles can ſo effectually diminiſh the natural Action of vegetable 
Ate coal] alcakus Bodies in, that 

creaſing the Quantity you may at. laſt render it ſufficient for 


alcaline Bodies in general, it is plain, that by in- 


7 Acids from entering into the Pores of 
and that when afterwards this Quantity ſhall 
have had I ime to diminiſh by the Aſſiſtance of a Fermentation, 


which-ſhall occafion the Diſunion of a certain. Quantity of oily 


Particles, the Acids being more free and diſcloſed, and makin 
2 leſs Bulk, will in that State inſinuate with more Force an 
Facility into the Pores, into which before they could not obtain 


'3 as the common da Ammo- a Paſſage. 
four 


All that we have juſt now ſaid and obſerved is of great Uſe 
for the — oe of the following Obſervation, which 1 
wm — 
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made on the firſt Portions of ſome Analyſes, in which, tho” 
immediately after the Diſtillation I had only perceived the 
Marks of volatile Salts, and no Sign of Acids, after they had 
been kept a ſufficient Time, I could no longer perceive the 
Marks of volatile Salt, but only of Acids, The Reaſon of this, 
in my Opinion, was, that theſe Acids, tho* conſiderable enough 
for Quantity in the Parcel of Liquor, were yet in a manner, 
inveloped by the oily Particles, that-in this State they could 
neither ſhew themſelves, nor cauſe the volatile Salts to diſap- 
ng by mixing with them. But when Fermentation has had 
Time to diſengage the Acids from a certain Quantity of oily 
Particles, which in this as well as in the preceding Obſervation 
are commonly precipitated to the Bottom of the Liquor unde: 
the Form of a Maſs of a greater or a leſs Thickneſs, theſe 
Acids being more free, and more developed, will not fail in 
that Condition to obliterate the Marks of the volatile Salt in 
the Liquor, by uniting itſelf to that Salt ; and as the Quanti 
of Acids ſurpaſſes that of volatile Salts, - the Overplus of thoſe 
Acids, which, not being combined with volatile Salts, remains 
in this State of Developement, muſt under the Operation give 
evident Tokens of Acidity, which the Mixture of oily Patticles 
hinder'd it from ſhewing before. 5 
To conclude, I made one Obſervation more upon the 
firſt Portions of ſome Analyſes of Plants, which was, that 
though neither the Acids nor the volatile Salts were per- 
ceptible in the Operation, they yet excited an acrimonious 
and pungent Savour upon the Tongue, which left no room 
to doubt but that theſe Portions contained a conſiderable 
Quantity of Salt. It appearing therefore by theſe Experi- 
ments, that this Salt was neither an Acid developed, nor 
an alcaline volatile Salt, it can be no other than a complete 
Sal Ammoniac ; that is, it has undergone no ſuch thing as a 
Decompoſition by Analyſis, but contains in itſelf the Acids and 
volatile Salts as 1htimately united together as they were in the 
Plant itſelf : For we cannot fay, that this Salt was compounded 
of Acids, and a fixed Matrix, becauſe this Matrix was hinder'd 
from riſing with it, at leaſt entire, in the Diſtillation, eſpecially 
in the firft Portions of the Analyſis, where but a moderate 
Fire is uſed. There can be none then but a Sal Ammoniac 
that can riſe in the Caſe before us, which conſequently is the 
true Cauſe of that acrimonious and pungent Savour in the firſt 
Portions. It is true, and we have already obſerv'd it, that 
common Sal Ammoniac will in time dye a reddiſh Brown with 
Turnſole, which I never perceived in the Sal Ammoniac of our 
firſt Portions ; but the oily Particles, which are always mix'd 
with the Salts of diſtill'd Portions, might on that occaſion 
hinder the Sal Ammoniac from exciting that reddiſh-brown 
Colour, and ſo much the rather, becauſe it does not excite 
this Colour but after a good deal of Time and Pains, even 
when it is in its natural State, that is, when it is free and 
diſengaged from every oily Subſtance. - Memoires de P Acad. 
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the Obſervations already made, upon the Ana- 
Iyſes of animal and vegetable Subſtances, and particularly from 
Alterations, of which ſeveral Parts of analyſed Plants are 
ſuſceptible, that the volatile Salts, ſcattered in the different Por- 
tions of analyſed Plants, may abſorb, and keep conceaP'd, thoſe 
Acids which did not belong to them in the compound Body, 
as well as thoſe which were naturally united to them before 
the Analyſes, and which have riſen along with them in Diftilla- 
tion. It alſo, that the Obſervation with reſpect to Acids, 
which on certain Occaſions ſubſiſt together with volatile Salts, 
without being join'd to them, does not prove, that there are 
not other more diſentangled Acids, which may ſometimes be 
Join'd to them; and that the leſs, becauſe I have ſhewn that 
theſe very Acids, which had not as yet contracted an Union 
with theſe Salts, did not fail to do ſo afterwards, when they 
had arrived at the ſame Degree of Freedom and Diſengagement. 
It moreover follows from what has been ſaid, that independ- 
ently of volatile Salts, which very often are not found in ſeve- 
ral Portions of diſtilled Liquors, a great Acids be 
ſheathed up in the ſaid Liquors by ſimple oily Particles: Con- 
ſequently, if no Acids appear, or an — Quantity 
of them, in certain Portions of analyſed Subſtances, which are 
impregnated with volatile Salts, or oily Subſtances, we have 
not from thence a Right to conclude, either that ſuch Portions 
contain no Acids at all, or that they contain none but ſuch 
as appear.. We ſhould often fall into 7 Miſtakes, if, in 
mputing the Degrees of Acidity in a Plant, we ſhould take 
our Eſtimate from thoſe Acids diſcovered by the Analyſis of that 
Plant ; for Inſtance, the Leaves of Sorrel yield a very four 
Juice, in which, if one was to judge by the Taſte alone, he 
would conclude there was a great Quantity of Acid : Beſides, 
when the eſſential Salt is drawn from that Juice, its Cryſtals 
are four, and reſemble Cream of Tartar. In a word, every 
Circumſtance declares, that this Plant yields Acids, and that 
in the different Portionsof Liquor, raiſed by the Diſtillation of 
it, Acids will always be particularly diſcovered ; yet as ' Sorrel 
alſo yields a great cal of volatile Its, which difufing: them- 


with that of Sorrel ; for though they be _ ** 
that of the Lemon differs from the other, * 1 


them, are infinitely better diſcovered 3 
very firſt Portion, continue to augment to . Ila 
; as forts 

or very faint ones; but, in Necomfen Hiſſeepe 5 


| tio 
"tho"! the Lemon Juice has been left in Macen 0 
434 inne e "RE. 
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ſelves almoſt every-where, as I ſhall afterway, 
and ſheath up at Taft a large Share of the Acids i, 
they aſcend; if one was to over-look this Che. 
Salts, and allow one's ſelf only to be guided by 4, * 
we — poſſibly be induced to think in examini * 
ent diſtill'd Portions of ſeveral Sorts of Sorrel nah 
ent times, and at different Ages, that this en 
contained fewer Acids, or yielded leſs of then; © 
than other Plants, which in reality contain a great 4416 
in Diſtillation yield a ſmaller Quantity, but ne 
that each Acid at that time finds nothing in the ne 
which can hinder it from appearing what it really b: , 
in my Opinion, plainly proves that according 1 th 
Salts of the Sorrel are more or leſs diffuſed ani x 
with the Acids in the different Portions of the tw 
the fewer or more Marks of an' Acid this Plant mul 
what, I ſay, in my Opinion, proves this, is a Relei 
the two following Experiments, an Account of wich 
haps be diſagreeable. When we analyſe the Leng 
y means of a Retort, and a common Fire augment 
grees, after the firſt Portions are drawn away, the (ih 
quor ordinarily has the Marks of volatile Salts, which e 
which continue to do fo afterwards, and which toy 
Cloſe of the Diſtillation come in ſtill greater Abundane,4 
under a liquid or a dry Form. As for the Aci . 
Portions of the diſtill'd Lr have no Marks of ten 
ſucceeding Portions have alſo very often but faint My 
them, and, after they are kept for ſome time, note ud 
that for the Reaſons already affign'd; But if inſteal dc 
mon Fire we ' uſe a Bath-heat for the Diſtillation g 
Leaves or Juice of Sorrel, the gentle Heat of it, U 
for the firſt volatile Salts which have been mentionel;4 
for thoſe which riſe firſt, and with moſt Eaſe, but inkd 
to diſengage, and raiſe, at leaſt to any conſiderable I 
the Acids of the Plant, will by that very means ny 
tion for both to riſe at different times; for by {ill a 
on the Diſtillation with a ſtronger Fire, the Lian 
will next ſucceed, and contains fewer volatile Salts, ba 
— Quantity of them have already been raiſed in it 
ortion-of the Diftillation will give more conſiderable Ma 
Acidity, than if the Analyſis of the ſame Plant had ka 
ry'd on in the ordinary manner. 
The other Experiment is this: If inſtead of aui 
Sorrel-leaves, we begin by allowing them to maceniti 
conſiderable time, ſo that the Fermentation, which #4 
ſort of, or Beginning of, the Analyſis, may have laid a ha 
for the Diſengagement and Evaporation of a certain 
of volatile Salts ; and if after this natural Operation 
to diftil the Leaves of Sorrel, whilſt they are in ths 
the ordinary manner; and if we compare this Au 
that of the ſame freſh Sorrel which has ſuffer d no Matt 
we muſt acknowledge, that the macerated Sorrel afforb 
the Beginning and whole Courſe of the Analyſis, not 
many more Marks of Acids than the other, but tut i ib 
fewer Marks of volatile Salts, and that only wb 
Portions ; whereas without Maceration it would bat 
volatile Salts from the very firſt, as I have already 
In a Word; theſe two Analyſes of the ſame Plat 
one another ſo little, that one would readily take then 
Analyſes of two different Plants, which may lo 
from each other, than theſe different Analyſe of 
Plant. We have ſtill a great many more ney 
loaded with Sal Ammoniac, the Fermentation df 2 
a great Quantity of volatile Salts to exhale, and 4 8 
lays a Foundation for a great deal of the Acids of 


to be diſcover'd in the Analyſis This Tema 
often is the Cauſe that a particular Plant * 


Marks of Acids, which without this Aſfitan * 
afforded none, as I ſhall ſhew in another Place, \ 
tional Proof may be found, that there are 48 a 80 
ſo well wrapt up by the great Number of v. the i 
have aſcended with them in the Diſtillation 0 16 
one could not have ſuſpected them to be lodge n 
Place without that Train of Reflections we 1 
Riſe to = Experiments and Obſervations to 
e. 


Caſe is not the ſame with the Jute df 


few Marks of a volatile Salt; from which 160 


very conſiderable Differences reſult, in the f . f 
1xture capable , | 


riſing alone, and without any 1 
„ ano, 


* * 
+ 


I, when analyſed, ordinarily gn wh 10 


The other 


nated with volatile Salts. jon furl! 
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ne, yet the Acids, afterwards drawn from it by Diſtil- 
* of upon that Account, appear either more diſen- 

in greater Abundance; than thoſe which come from 
„ b fabjeted to Maceration ; which is quite the Re. 
f what we have obſerved in the Analyſis, of fermented 
f what muy be very well accounted for, from what has 
d; for if it is true, that the Fermentation, preceding the 
of the Sorrel Juice, does not 1 1 oundation for a 
Number of Acids appearing, but uſe it diſſipates a 
1 of the volatile Salts, which would have covered and 
j up 2 good Part of theſe Acids; this Fermentation, I 
1 i neceſſary for diſcovering the Acids of the Sorrel, 
Effect for diſcovering thoſe of the Lemon which not 
| the ſame State with thoſe of the Sorrel, in point of the 
Glts, and which riſing naturally in Diſtillation, without 
ccompanied with volatile Salts, have no Need, like the 
1 Sorrel, of the Aſfiſtance of Fermentation, to give an- 
Hiection to. theſe Salts, and turn their Effects another 
Hence we ſee, that the Analyſis of Lemon Juice newly 
4. and of that which has been macerated, ſhould not 
liffer from each other, with regard to the Diſentangle- 
4 Quantity. of the Acids, which are yielded by their 
Ive Juices ; and, conſequently, what I have obſerved on 
ent Analyſes. of the Juices of Sorrel and Lemon, ſhould 


y happen in the ſame manner, according to my Reaſon- 
da foe — juſtifies it. . | 
over, in r a Tann Number of Plants, naturally 
vit a great deal of e ential Salt, and Which was ſuch, 
Acid, or at leaſt a Part of its Acid, might eaſily be diſ- 
from its Matrix, during the Diſtillation of the Plant, 
Bo. itſelf in the r of the * yſis; _ 
nothing there to hinder it, it appeared to me, that 
kt properly — reduce to four Claſſes all the Differences 
de in the Analyſes of Plants, with regard to their Acids, 
ir volatile Salts, which do not always appear diſſeminated 
ttered, in the ſame manner, in the different Portions of 
lyſis ; and which, in every Species of Diſtribution, have 
|, to me, to preſerve "A * | a 145 3 
Analyſes which the late Mr. Bourdelin has made, that 
5 45 following Obſervations. | 
ke the firſt Claſs to conſiſt of thoſe Plants, which, in the 
do not ordinarily give Marks of a volatile Salt, or at 
e but very faint and languid ones, which may paſs for 
; ſuch are Rennets and Calville Apples, dry Martin- 
d Frankreal-pears, &c; In theſe kinds of Plants the 
ears ſenſibly, from the firſt Portion of the Analyſis, 
unues to appear all along, more and more, to the very 
8 «rf 18 115 r 2 f better diſcover'd, 
othing er it from ſo doing. | 
ſecond Claſs conſiſts of ſuch Plants as 2 more or leſs 
Kits, but do not yield them till towards the End of the 
1 * 15 ſort of 5 the Acid generally diſcovers 
Mm the Beginning o Analyſis, and continues to do 
are and more, fl it arrives - that Portion in which 
le Salt begins to riſe 3, and then the Acid either appears 
il, 2 _ of in great Quantity, or —_ 
uch lels than it wou ve done without the Com- 
be volatile Salt. It even often happens, that we diſ- 
nk come bf Ae for ln Fer 
come before the laſt : or or- 
„ Which is far more richly impregnated with vola- 
than the other two, and which boils and ferments 
J a ſoon as the leaſt Acid is poured into it, it 
a, the Acids it has received from the Plant, that 
* Þ, betcewed; tho?, from other. Circumſtances, we 
roots that it really contains more of them than any 
| r 5 e 2 — of hs ſecond 
es of the white Leaves of the Wild and 
4 of Periwinkle, of Chervil beginning to flower, 
A "aug -2x Lettice, of Fumitory become hard, and 
\ of boar way "_ = . york un, 
af 1 55 » OI Fo 0 urn 0 
| of Dwarf Sun-flower, of Li RR of Vialet- 
' Colts-foot, of Eld 3 
: 2 ' er, of Peaches, of Roſes, of Ar- 
of req ae ons, of Cucumbers, of Cheſtnuts, of 
Gra -berries, of freſh, but ripe Elder-berries, 
Ache &y Buckthorn, and many others. 
lat dd differ from the ſecond, but in this; 
1 q 78 in the former, did not diſcover itſelf 
in this. fg ag Operation, diſcovers itſelf in the 
© Cannot be diſcovered . Ae 
urſs -overed at that time; but in the re- 
noting wi 3 it is found alone, or, at leaſt, 
when the Hm 8 i. and that even to the End af 
E egins again to appear, an 
Irmer Clas 9 1 wh 52 e 
Needs only ne deſires Examples of this thi 
conſult the ordinary Analyſis of white Suc- 
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cory, of Catduus Benedictus, of the red Beet, of Spinnage, of 


young Onions, of Sage, of Parſley-leaves, of the Flowers of 
— of the Valley, of Cherries, of Heart-cherries, and ſeveral 
Others. 70 4 : £M ; „ens 
Ihe fourth Claſs differs from the preceding, not only becauſe 
the Plants, which are comprehended under it, yield; in Diſtilla- 
tion, much mote volatile Salt than thoſe comprehended. under 
the other Claſſes; but alſo, becauſe that Salt is more diffuſed 
through the ſucceeding different Portions of each Analyſis, of 
which there are few in which it does not diſcover itſelf; and of 
which there is not, for the moſt part, one which is not very 
much impregnated with volatile Salt, or which does not give 
evident Marks of it. As for the Acid, it ſhews itſelf, more or 
leſs, in every Portion of the Analyſis, in Proportion to the 
Quantity of volatile Salt with which it is lodged. For Inſtance, 
tho? the Analyſis of Wheat, of Rice, of Parley, and of Oats, 
2 almoſt in all their diſtill'd Portions, Marks of a volatile 
t, yet the Acid does not fail to appear alſo, and even often 
continues to ſhew itſelf, from the firſt Portion to the End of the 
Proceſs; at which time the volatile Salt abounds ſo much, that 
it intirely ſheaths up the Acid which is in them. Borrage, on 
the other hand, and Bugloſs, which, from the Beginning of 
their Analyſis, give ſtrong Proofs of a volatile Salt, do not diſ- 
cover their Acid till towards the Middle of the Operation ; that 
is, about the middle Portions of the Analyſis, when the volatile 
Salt begins to abound leſs. It ſometimes happens, that in one, 
or, at moſt, two of theſe Portions, the Acid appears alone ; but 
if it appears afterwards, tis always accompanied with a volatile 
Salt, and that to the very Portion which comes laſt, or laſt but 
one, in which the volatile Salt is found in great Abundance, and 
makes the Acid entirely diſappear. Some other Plants which 
ſtill yield, in Diſtillation, mote volatile Salts than Borrage and 
Bugloſs, give, for the ſame Reaſon, much fewer Marks of Acids 
than thoſe Plants do, as may be ſeen by the Analyſis of the 
Leaves and Stalks of white Garden Orache, when it is young, 
and only four or five Inches high. This may be likewiſe ſeen 
in the Analyſis of Radiſh, of Hops that are young, tender, and 
only five or fix Inches high, of the ſpeckled Nettle, of Pelli- 
tory of the Wall, of Colly-flowers, of the Stalks of Artichokes, 
of Gourd-ſeeds, and ſeveral others. | 1 
However, tis in vain to examine, with all imaginable Care, 
all the Portions of the Analyſis of certain Plants, which, to 
ſpeak the Truth, have, to me, appeared very few in Number; 
and which, containing naturally more Sal Ammoniac than thoſe 
preceding, yield alſo, in Diſtillation, more volatile Salts, ſince 
we find that they diſcover no Marks of an Acid; and if we did 
not know, that theſe Portions of diſtill'd Liquor were the Product 
of a vegetable Subſtance, and were to reflect only on the prodi- 
gious Quantity of volatile Salt which they contain, and their 
entire Privation of Acids, we ſnould make no manner of Doubt, 
but they belonged to ſome animal Subſtance. The Plants I have 
in View ate Muſhrooms ; Garden Purſlane, very tender, and 
about two Inches high ; the Stalks and Leaves of Fumitory that 
is young, tender, beginning to flower, and about ten or twelve 
Inches high. Yet tho? theſe Plants do not, in their Analyſis, 
diſcover any Acid, we have proved, that no one has a Right, 
from that Circumſtance, to conclude that they contain none; 
ſince the volatile Salt, which is found in great Quantity, in the 
different Portions of the Analyſis, may cauſe the Acid contain'd 
in them to diſappear. And, without having recourſe, at pre- 
ſent, to the ſtrong Reaſons which will be alledged in their pro- 
per Places, and by which we ſhall ſee plainly, that there is nei- 
ther Plant nor Animal, from which the ordinary Analyſis does 
not make an Acid riſe, and ſometimes in very great Quantities, 
tho? there afterwards appears to be very little, or none at all, 
in the diſtilled Portions, we may convince ourſelves of this 
Ts by conſidering what happens in Fumitory, Pellitory, 
and Muſhrooms, when allowed to ferment before they are 
analyſed ; for when the Fermentation has had time to detach, 
from the Sal Ammoniac of theſe Plants, a certain Quantity of 
volatile Salts, and keep them from being ſubjected to the Ana- 
lyſis which is to ſucceed the Maceration, this Analyſts. does not 
then fail to give Marks of Acids, which, indeed, are faint agd 
languid ; bi which, at the ſame time, jt would never have 
iven, if it had been allowed to have all the Store of volatile 
Salts, which it muſt have naturally had, without the Macera- 
tion, There is alſo an Obſervation 'upon Lettice, which, in 
my Opinion, deſerves our Conſideration, ſince it has avery near 
Relation to the Subject in hand. 8 a | 
The Analyſis of this Plant, like the 5 2 of many 
others, varies in Proportion to the Age, and different Parts of 
the Plant: For Inſtance, its Root and Stalk yield much leſs 
volatile Salt, and give much ſtronger Marks of Acids than the 


Leaves; and the younger the Lettice is, the more volatile Salt 


it yields, and the fewer Marks of Acids it affords in Diſtillation ; 
ſo that we find a very conſiderable Difference betwixt the Ana- 
lyſis of ſmall young Lettice, and that af the very ſame Lettice 
when full grown and flowering ; yet as this Plant, in all its dif- 
ferent States, never fails to yield à great Quantity of volatile 


Salt, ; 
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Sale; the Quantity of that Salt lays a Foundation for bur think- 


ing, that the Analyſis of Lettite allows fewer Acids to appear 
than it really contains; that is, fewer are -a&tually raiſed in 
its Diſtillation. This may be ſufficiently proved by the follow- 
ing Obſervation upon the Leaves of Lettice, in two different 
States z in which, when analyſed in the ordinary manner, they 
yield the ſtrongeſt Marks of a volatile Salt, and the leaſt Signs of 
Acids. © Firſt, when the Plant is very ſmall, and ready to be 


tranſplanted in Ranks, in order to be made to cabbage: - 


„when it is juſt cabbaged; tender, and in its beft State for 
ad. This , ſed in theſe two different States, 
ields very faint Marks of Acids, till the laſt Portion but one; 
bur yields, thro* the whole Operation, a great deal of volatile 
Galt; and the young Kind yields ftill more than the other, as 
I have already obſerved z which Circumſtance inclines me to 
place it in the fourth Claſs of Plants, in the Analyſis of which 
the Acid appears very little, or not at all. But the following is 
2 new, and hitherto unknown, Method of making the Acid of 
the Leaves of Lettice appear vaſtly more than it does by any 
other Proceſs. Inſtead of carrying on the Analyſis of the Leaves 
all at once, by a ſingle ion, and in one Retort, the Juice 
muſt firſt be ſtrongly expreſſed, and put into a Retort ; and the 
-bruiſed Leaves, after Expreſſion, are to be put into another; 


and then both muſt be ſubjeed to Diſtillation ; thus perform- 


ing by two Operations what others do by one. In examining 
each of theſe Analyſes, I have obſerved that of the Juice of the 
Leaves of cabbaged Lettice to bear a ſtrong Reſemblance to that 
-of the entire Leaves, when full of their Juice ; that is, this 
Analyſis yields, thro” all its Stages, a great deal of volatile Salt, 
and very few Marks of Acid, and that only in one Portion ; 
whereas the Analyſis of the expreſs'd Leaves, being divided into 
thirteen Portions, ſhews no ſtrong Signs of a volatile Salt but in 
the laſt, and ſome flight Marks of it in the laſt but one, and 
in the three firſt ; but the Acid ſhewed itſelf in all the Portions 
except the laſt, and in ſeveral of them it appeared very evident, 


and in great Quantity. 3854 
Hy obſerved very — the ſame Differences in the Diſtillation 
of the Juice, and the expreſſed Leaves of the ſmall Lettice ; 
whence it appears very-plainly, that if the whole Quantity of 
Acid, which diſcovers itſelf fo clearly in the Analyſts of the 
expreſſed Leaves of Lettice, be fo obſcurely perceived in the 
Analyſis of the fame Leaves, when entire and full of Juice, the 
Reaſon is, not becauſe all that Quantity of Acid is lefs really 
— in the different Portions of this laſt Analyſis, than in 
that of the expreſſed Leaves; but becauſe it is. ſuppreſſed and 
abſorbed by the great Number of volatile Salts, afforded by the 
Juice of the Plant, which muſt, of neceſſity, be wanting in 
the Analyſis of the expreſſed Leaves, theſe being deprived of 
their Juice. 
Io proceed; what more augments the Quantity of Acids, 
concealed and contained in the different Portions of the Analyſis 
of the Leaves of the Lettice, is, that beſides thoſe juſt now 
obſerved; which the expreſſed Plant affords to thoſe Portions, 
| will receive a conſiderable Increaſe from the Juice : For 
tho” this Juice, analyſed by itſelf, manifeſts but very little Acid, 
it will be eaſy to perceive a greater Quantity of them, if you 
cauſe this Analyſis to be preceded by ſuch an Operation as was 
1 upon the Juice of Sorrel, and upon ſeveral other 
lants; which is, to let the Juice macerate for a ſufficient time, 
or to evaporate a good Part of it in Balneo Marie. 
If then Lettice, in which the Taſte and common Analyſis 
indicate ſo few Acids, do yet contain, and actually yield a great 
Quantity of them in the different Portions of their Analyſis, as 
has been proved, we have Reafon to ſuppoſe the fame thing of 
ſeveral other Plants, which are in the fame Cireumſtance with 


the Lettice, with reſpect to the volatile Salts, which abound in 
their Analyſes, and the Quantity of eſſential Salts, with which 


theſe Plants are naturally impregnated ; for the Quantity of 
Acids muſt bear a Proportion to that of theſe Salts, as we ſhall 
now ſhew, in giving the Reaſons of a very common Obſervation 


upon the Analyſes of vegetable and animal Subſtances compar'd 
a We have already obſerved in the preceding Memoir, and the 


Beginning of this, that animal Subſtances in general ſhew ſo 
. K Acids, in all the Portions of their Analyſis, per- 

in the common way, that if we were not otherwiſe 
convinced, that they really contained a great Quantity, but were 
to refer ourſelves for Proof wholly to theſe Analyſes, we ſhould 
abſolutely deny, that there was any Acid, if not in all, at leaſt 
in the greateſt Part of theſe Subſtances : But the Caſe is not 
the fame with vegetable Subſtances, analyſed like*the preceding ; 
4 aa ry that the greateſt 2 theſe Subſtances 
di a Quantity Acid ; that there are but few of 
them which — but a very ſmall Quantity, and yet fewer 
which exhibit none at all. n 
The moſt eaſy and obvious H | 
Difference in the Analyſes of Plants and Animals, is, that Plants 
in uo contain a far greater Quantity of Acids than ' Ani- 
mals ; and confequently. the Portions of their Analyfes being 
much more impregnated with them, it is natural, that they 


1s, to account for this 


ANA 


always Judge of the Quantity of Acids contained 
y the Signs of it which Sppear itt the 

Rakes ; and b 

more, becauſe there = be a Subſtance which dio 
may contzi 


nifeſts and diſplays itſelf in every Portion of its — : 
may well be the Cafe of animal-Subſtances, with rig 
getables ; and, indeed, there ate few Plants from vd 
extract more Acids than from a great Number of A 
ſtances, by means of certain Proceſſes, We ſhall 1. 
enter into a nice Detail of Acids, which is & 18 
leſs neceſſary, as our Buſineſs is not to compar Phy 
Animals in particular, but to make a eneral Compi 
—_— with all —— Subſtanees: But we may a 
in general, by what Rule to guide our Judgment 
jeck, by conſidering the natural of a. way 41 
Quantity of the two Salts, which prevail in both the 
in Queſtion. As to what regards the natural Comm 
theſe Salts, we have ſhewn, that what abounds in Aw 
true Sal Ammoniac, that is, a Compound of Acids H 
volatile Matrix; and that the Salt which prevails in Vi 
is alſo a Compound of Acids lodped in a fixed Mai 
Matrix of each of theſe Salts, then, being a kind of if 
of Acids, and thoſe numerous, as Experience den 
tho* we had not found the Secret of extracting a gu 
tity of Acids from animal Subſtances, they may yet sf 
to contain a good Quantity of them, merely from tl 
deration, that they are impregnated with a great 
Ammoniac. To know whether they contain leß tl 
bles, let us conſider, firſt, that Animals being nouti 
Plants, or other Animals who themſelves lived on Pat 
Parts of the Vegetables paſs with their Salts into the pf 
ſtance of the Animals; conſequently the Acids pa thi 
may there be found again. This being the Caſe, U 
Reaſon why there ſhould be a kfs Quantity of Aci 
mal than in the vegetable Kingdom; or, to rendet th 
riſon more ſenſible, why an Animal which lives bit 
or two forts of Plants, and receives into himſelf il 
theſe Plants, ſhould contain fewer Acids in all his Pat 
equal Weight of Vegetables in all their Parts. In 
Alteration that happens to Salts of Vegetables, in tai 
into Nutriment for Animak, is, that their Matrm, 
fixed in the Plant, becomes volatile in the Animal 
the ſame Reaſon, that the Matrix of Sal Ammonut 
fixed, in paſſing from Animals into Plants. But tua 
the Matrix of vegetable Salts has no relation tot! 
of their Acids, which as well reſide in a 
fixed Matrix ; and it ſhould ſeem even how * x 
contained in greater Quantities in a volati 
Matrix, as we ſhall preſently ſhew by ſenbil 
ment. 
We ſhall obſerve, in the ſecond Place, that wheth 
der, and compare together, the Juices of Aninnb 
which are our ordinary Nouriſhment, it does not W 
Plants are more impregnated with Salt than Al 
Taſte might even ſeem to indicate, that there e 
Parts, and lefs Salt, in Plants than in Animab. 50 
the Quantity of Salt to be equal in both, it b ay 
any Portion of the Salt, which is predominant uy 
tains as much Acid as the like Portion of the Sal | 
in Vegetables, Experience might even make Us % : 
contained much more ; and that, even when the n | 
Ammoniac contained, for Inſtance, in a Pound * 
ſtance, is leſs, by half, than that of another bd 
a Pound of vegetable Subſtance, the animal du jy 
of its Salt, d contain more Acids 1 
There is no other way to come to Gene 4 
than to chuſe two highly alcaline Salts, one "wy 
volatile; for Example, the Salt of Tarta!, 1 all 
be the moſt powerful Alcali among fixed mY 
Salt of Peach-flowers, which is alſo one * Ou 
Alcalies amongſt volatile Salts. If an eq = | 
two Salts be ſaturated with the fame a | 
Salt, for Inftance, you will find, that one it of K 
tar requires two Drams and a half of oper” il 
Dram of volatile Salt of Peach-flowe!s 9 0 
the ſame Spirit : Hence it appears, that, m 
F. f 
than a fixed Matrix ; and, conſequently, uh 
10h 
containing fewer Acids, that, on the co 
than the ſame Quantity of Salt which n 
In tort, tho“ one ſhould fuppoſe 2 in jt 
Foundation, I might even venture t N. ym 
ments to the rag my that there are San 
Vegetables than in Animals, the Supre 
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five Length, and beyond all Probability, to account to diſperſe themſelves in the Air, or renders 
five r 7 obſerve in the Analyſes of Animals z ſed fo to do upon the leaſt Heat. By this means you ſet at 
t we 22 Proceſs always ſhews, or very ſeldom berry a certain Quantity of Acids, which could never have 
why the Acid in Vegetables, and commonly in great been done without it. For Example: It i 
bew, ſeldom! or never ſhews it in Animals. One rine is new, and has not fermented, its Phlegm riſes before 
V and that if there were no other Difference between its volatile Salt, and that it ſhews no Sign of Acids 5 but when 
dk thaiff that of their being more or leſs it has fermented, its volatile Salts riſe. firſt then i gm, 
+ Adds Anitnals might not indeed afford fo many and, laſtly, a red Liquor, which is manifeſtly pregnant with 
ha in their Analyſes, as Vegetables, but they Acids. 
* gire Marks of ſome Acids, 


either more or leſs, The ſecond Step is, to intermix a fixed and alcaline Medium 
Analyſes would not be ſo uniform as they are, without with the animal Subſtance which is to be 
+ any t all, without the Help of Mediums, of which 


analyſed, in order to 
diſengage 4 greater Quantity of Acids from their volatile 
takg Notice hereafter, We muſt then have recourſe Ma 


trix, and to put them in a Condition of riſing afterwards 
what has been aſſigned, to explain the ſeparately, and to be diſtinguiſhed from it. 
| verry between the Analyf:s of Plants and The third is, in the Beginning of the Diſtillation to-make 
{ ind we ſhall now ſhew, that, ſuppoſing as great a uſe of a Heat fo gentle 


as to be only capable, as I may fa 
Vegetables, all railing the volatile Salts, with Intent that 
bbſerve in their Analyſes ought neceſſaril 0 


us to hap- come over afterwards with a ſt 
ording to our way of Reaſonin 7 

| ln what has been ſaid in this and the precede- 

"WM 


, of 


the Acids, whi will 


? 0 a known. 
Acids, contained in the Compound, might ſhew 


ire for a Jong 
of its Analyſis, it is time, and at laſt to carry it to the utmoſt D 
ent, that each Portion be really mu 


ch impregnated with order to releaſe the Acids which were d 
It is alſo neceſſary, that the Acids 


ſhould be more free Part of the Compound 
ngaged in every Portion of the Analyſis, than they 


ircumſtance, that the Acids 
animal Subftances fail of appearing in their Analyſis ; for 
er towards the E. 


d to appear, be- 


e obſerved, that if this Matrix, inſtead of being fixed Laſtly, As ſoon as Diſtillation is finiſhed 
| volatile, it would have riſen with them 


» and always Rediification, eſpecially of the laſt Portion 
lered the Acids imperceptible ; which is eaſily proved 


S, in order to 
» Tate as ſpeedily as poſſible the Acids, which lie there confound- 
with Fire dal Ammoniac after two different manners, ed with the volatile Salts, and not give them time to reunite 
alone, and with a fixed and alcaline Medium. And, with their firſt Matrix. 
if we ſuppoſe the Operation to be made without a Me- 


This Method being regularly obſerved in the Analyſis of ani. 
ie Sal Ammoniac will riſe entire ; and the Acids not mal Subſtances, if we ſhould not be able 
en diſunited from their Matrix, they will be found Acids, we ſhall however s 
ether on the Sides of the Head, nearly in the ſame to what regards, at preſent, the An yſes of Vegetables, 
das much encumber'd as they were before the Subli the greateſt Part of their 


Salt being the ite of Sal Ammo- 
Niac, or, what amounts the ſame, the moſt 


Part of the Acids being naturall engaged in a fixed Matrix, when the F ire has 
Bottom of the Veſſel with the Medium ; diſengaged and carried them aloft, they don't find thei 
ile Salt ſhould carry off ſome Acids with it, again in the Receiver, nor riſe 


„and that as their Sal 
tion from a Maſs of Ammoniac is always joined with a much greater Quantity of 
convenient Medium, beforehand. another Kind of Salt, which is not in Animals, fo Ey not 
extly what happens in the ordinary Analyſes of Ve- only have always fewer volatile Salts, but alſo i 
Anumals ; and tho we ſhould ſuppoſe in theſe laſt or Q, 
r more Acids than j 


Salts, with reſpect to that of the Acids, 
1 in the others, and ſhould imagine, is always leſs in the dif 
alle from them in Diftillatior. : ; 


ay — them, except 
tion, thus riſe the Acids, which they before contained in the Compound, and 
trix, from which were never ſepa- which, in this very Liquor, are found in leſs Quantity, in pro- 
ſon, the Operation contributes nothing at portion to the volatile ts, than in the mpound itſelf, as 
mm more perceptible than they were | | 
e Aci ; 


, » 

4 Operation, they always find in the ce, belides the Acidg 
* Quan Sas I {ry to ab- which they contained in the V le itſelf, 1 
5 and they never fail of being abſorb'd, if you don't anſwer to thoſe which proceeded from another Matrix, I mean "of 
- Peditiouſly to ſeparate theſe Acids by way of ReQi- a fixed Matrix, which is the moſt plentiful Souro of Acids in | 
2 Oftentimes, how ſpeedy ſoever Jou are, either the vegetable Kingdom. Wherefore 
© alread diſappeared, or 


as theſe Salts are not ſuf- 
them - two Sources of Acids, 


percepti 
133 | n- the Proceſs juſt before-mentioned which very 

21 8 Pear, you muſt labour to diſunite 4 t if we uſe ” ſame Method upon thoſe 
d to en from their Matrix, to make them riſe — we before recommended for — 
bd in "ent their Reunion. A Method not com- we ſhall find by Experience, that this 

| Mad ah ling animal . | 
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out duly reflecting, that there are always in a Plant concrete 
and efſential Salts, which actually contain Quantities of 
Acids, ſuch as Saltpetre, from whoſe Boſom the Acids we 
ſpeak of proceed, we might be ready to imagine, that thoſe 

Acids, which the Analyſis repreſents to us under a fluid Form, 
diſengaged from earthy Matter, and ſufficiently free and diſ- 
doſed, were after the ſame manner — Plant itſelf ; « 2q = 

were not there lodged; as are, in a fol - 

74 in, Conjunction with a5; —.— a concrete Salt. 

A ſecond Error into which the Analyſis miglit be ready to 
lead us, is concerning the Quantity of Acids which offer them- 
ſelves to our Senſes. Here perhaps we may inconſiderately 
afſure ourſelves, that ſome Plants contain more or fewer Acids 
than others, according to the Meaſure of what we ſee in them; 
but how tis poſſible for us to be miſtaken on this Subject, has 
been ſufficiently proved in the Courſe of this Memoir. 

We ſhall obſerve, in the third place, that the Acids which 
are diflodged by the Ana from the fixed Matrix, do not 
always remain in that deſtitute State, but frequently poſſeſs 
themſelves, as we have faid, of other Matrices, either ſaline 
and volatile, or purely ſulphureous, with which they form new 
Compoſitions. So that all theſe Metamorphoſes, which are 
the Effects of the Analyfis, cannot chuſe but deceive us as to 
the natural Order and Diſpoſition of the Parts of the Plant. 

. Laſtly, the Analyſis of Plants plainly lets us ſee the Acids in 
them; but theſe Acids are fo much blended and confounded 
with other Subſtances, that it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh their 
particular Character; and thus all Plants appear to us, by this 
way, to contain the fame Acid. It is however a Matter of 


Importance to underſtand and diſtinguiſh the particular Nature 


of the Acids of Plants, ſuch a Knowledge having a great Influ- 
ence towards an Inſight into their Virtues ; for it is very true, 
that different Acids, lodged in the "fame Matrix, form Com- 
pounds of very different Properties; for Example, natural or 
artificial Saltpetre, and vitriolated Tartar, have the fame 
Matrix, but by no means the fame Virtues. Mercury, pene- 
trated by the Acids of Spirit of Salt, is much more corroſive 
than when 'it is impregnated and covered with thoſe of Spirit 
of Nitre ; conſequently two Plants, whoſe Effects are different, 
and, which in regard to their Analyſes, do not appear to differ 
in Nature, nor even in the tity of their Acids, may yet 
differ very much in this reſpect, and to this Difference be ac- 
countable, if not wholly, at. leaft in part, for the Difference 
of their Effects. If to what has been faid on the Compariſon 
of the Acids of ſeveral Plants, we add the falſe Reſemblance 
which Analyſes may repreſent to us, in comparing other Sub- 
ſtances of which each of thoſe Plants are compounded, and 
which, tho? really different in the natural State of every one 
of thoſe Plants which are thus compared, do yet appear, after 
the Analyſis, under a like Form, this Reflection may 
ſerve to account for the Obſervation made on Solanum furioſum, 
and the Braffica capitata, one of which is Poiſon, and the other 
Aliment, and yet in their Analyſis they produce Subſtances fo 
much alike in A „ that you would ſay, theſe two 
Analyſes were made of one and the ſame Plant. Memoires 
de P Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 1721. | 

In the Courſe of this Work, I have been obliged to. give 
ſuch Analyſes of Plants, Animals, and Minerals, as I could 
find in the beſt Authors; and amongſt others, in Tournefort 
who has employed ſome Methods of examining into the ſpeci- 
fic Natures of Plants, with which the Reader muſt be made 
acquainted, in order to his underſtanding the Inferences from 
the Experiments he will meet with. I therefore inſert the 
following Extract from the Preface to Dr. Martyn's Tourne- 
ort. f r | . . 
f 1. By the Chymical Analyſis of Plants is meant, the Sepa- 
ration of their — means of Fire, and proper Veſſels; 
to which End we diſtil freſh Plants in an Alembic, or in Bakzes. 


cerate or di =. = according to the Nature of the 
Plants, or tention you have: It is proper to ſeparate 
the Subſtances which are obtained from it, into Portions of 


Ace EO diſtil them, they are to ma- 
time, 


. the: Diftiation is ended, you put the Re into a Retort, 
And giving Fire by Degrees, you draw off from the ity 
of Plants an urinous Spirit, a volatile concrete , and a 
From the Caput Mortuum lixiviated, we ſeparate W 


tion and Evaporation the Salt that was mixed with the 
2. By acid and alcaline Salts, are meant thoſe two Kinds 
of Salty:'to which the Phyficians and modern Chymiſts have 
given theſe Names. See the Articles Acip and Al ALI. 
. By eſſential Salt, is meant that which forms itſelf 12 the 
ze 


72 of the Juice ef Plants: We find this - 
in the Extracts of ſuch whoſe Juice does not cry 75 
4. By the volatile Salt of Plants, is meant the Salt, which, 
in the Diſtillation of Plants by the Retort, ſticks to the Sides 
of the Receiver. Sin? 92 


” = n * 
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5. By the fixed Salt of Plants, is meant the 
made by Elixiviation 'of the Aſhes of Plants was, | 
Caput Mortuum of thoſe which are analyſeq, * 0 

6. To diſcover the Acids, we have not only ma. 
Salt of Tartar, Lime-water, Spirit of Sal Ammon 
like Subſtances, with which Acids generilly fans 
likewiſe the Solution of Turnſole, or blue p, Wa 
nothing elſe but common Paper, coloured with fr | 
ſolved in common Water; the alcaline Salt; make by 
on the Turnſole; the Acids, according to their Sagt, 
it by Degrees, from a very faint Red to a y Mb 
You meet with the Turnſole commonly at the C 
they are little Cubes of a deep-violet Colour, ay , 
TinQure ; but it is a Colour the moſt ſuſcepide c 
that I have yet found; for the weakeſt Acid wil 4 
Milk is alſo ſometimes made uſe of, to try if Genn 
curdle it. | q 

7. To diſcover the alcaline Salts, we have ug 
the Spirit of Nitre, of Salt, of Sulphur, of Vin, 
Acids, with which Alcalies commonly ferment; hed 
corroſive Sublimate diſſolved in common Water: A 
at all change the Colour of this Solution; but it hes 
ſcure, milky, yellow-orange-coloured, and curdles xw 
the Strength of the. alcaline Salts : Theſe Salts a64 
white, green, or curdle the Solution of Gall, aj 

3 but theſe two laſt Experiments are not ſoc 
thoſe of the-Sublimate ; for there are ſome Acids, aw 
ſee hereafter, that change alſo: the Solution of Coe 
the Infuſion of Galls. ' 

8. As Sal Ammoniac diſcovers itſelf by its volatiegy 
Salt, Oil of Tartar, or Lime-water, has been uſed wa 
whether there be any Sal Ammoniac in certain Plant; 

emit an urinous Spirit, like that which exhales funf 
or Sal Ammoniac, when they are mixed with Oil d 
or Lime-water : Lime-water and corrofive Sublinay 
bined in a certain manner, with a Solution of Sal A 
diſtinguiſh alſo the Nature of the Sal Ammoniac; fy 
lution of this Salt, mixed with Lime-water, binden 
coming Yellow, or Red-orange : When we pour a 
tion of Sublimate corroſive, the Whole becomes whites 
on the contrary, Lime-water, mixed with the Soluti 
limate, turns yellow or red as before, altho' it is jan 
of Sal Ammoniac. Thus, as the urinous Salt of Ng 
altogether without Acid, I believe it is better to fh 
Plant acts by a Salt approaching to Sal Ammonia, in 
pure volatile Salt; and ſo much the more, becauſe & 
which yield a concrete volatile Salt, redden the Mi 
in like manner as Sal Ammoniac does, except 
great Quantity of Oil ſmothers the Acid, and hindeni 

on. 0 


pearan | 
9. As Nitre diſcovers itſelf by Detonation, I beliar 
means to know nitrous Subſtances certainly, is to tl 
upon burning Coals. f 
10. Every body knows, that the moſt remarkable} 
of Vitriol is to blacken the Infuſion of Galls ; ther 
ought to mix the Bodies which we examine, with ths 
11. To know whether there be Sulphur in ay 
good. it ſeems to be the beſt way, to put it in U 


Spirit of Wine, to ſee if it draws any Tindut 

neſs which theſe Bodies have to catch Fire, i 
dication of Sulphur, The dry Elaterium burns at 4 
the Extract of Sedum majus vulgare, C. B. does n 
all ; therefore the firſt contains a refinous Matte, 
do not find in the other. The oily Subſtances Mun 
_ * are mixed with wattage or _ yt * 
ollowing Experiments may ſerve to 

of that Salt, which we can . the Earth, v 
Help of F ire. 1 n 5 : 


Take Plaſter into-a low Place, where there ee 
Chimney; pound it, and put it into a Pal 
| covering it half a Foot: After an Ions Y 
if the ater does not afford any Sign of, * 
does not change it at all b the ſarcmenfum 
e np. eſh Plaſter taken WT 

IO. Cre : 


The ſecond Infuſion grows a little reddiſh, eit, f 
ö 1. It made but a faint Impreſſion of Violet 4 
aper. 12 T N 
2. It did not curdle Milk at all. * of Nith 
3. Te did not receive any Change from 55. . ol 
4. It made the Infuſion of r Cage | 
whitiſh ; afterwards it made a pretty thick 4 
with a Precipitation, | | Vitro, #9 
* arg — it was mixed with Infuſion of 89. 
a „ tawny Colour. PE eee 

6. It — obſcure 'a Solution of Subim g 


f 
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mixed with Oil of Tartar, inſtantly 

9 immediately after was perceived a very 

whute rk Spirit. Mixed with Lime-water, it did 

doe hout finding in either of theſe Experiments 
„ wil 


= * of Sal Ammoniac, it whitened 
iP hen it was added to the Solution of corroſive 
1 12 White was not ſo lively as that which appeared 
of the Solution of Sal Ammoniac. | 
” ++ the fourth, fifth, and ſixth Experiments, that 
1 1 Plaſter e tained an alcaline Salt; and by the 
eighth, that it contained Sal Ammoniac. The 
l ſome Acid in the ſame Salt : This ſeems to be 
| through the Whole; for when they whiten old Houſes 
u one may perceive an urinous Smell ſor a Day or 


LK) 


moniac, the Infuſion of Plaſter evaporated 
= — liſcovers Itſelf by Detonation: It is ſepa- 
R marine Salt. ; 
— of Earth, ſcraped ſrom the high Roofs of 
i pound to be of the ſame Nature with that of Plaſter: 
om uſed by the daltpetre - makers of Paris, contain a 
t becauſe they put a certain Quantity of Aſhes in the 
| of their Bucking-tubs, in order to purify the Salt- 


the Infuſion of Plaſter, I made others with Earth of 
Natures, To twenty-five Quarts of Water, I put to 
gent) Pounds of Mould, from a Garden which had been 
| for many Years; after four Days Infuſion, I paſſed 
b 2 Strainer of Hair-cloth, and poured the Infuſion 
on freſh Earth. The firſt and ſecond Infuſion did not 
any Change with the common Trials. It was put again 
ther Portion of Earth. I deſigned to have made till 
ſulons, but the thing was hardy podlble becauſe the 
d conſumed a great deal of the Water, notwithſtand- 
Frecaution uſed to filtre it. Y 

Li Infuſion of the Earth was a little reddiſh, ſalt, an 
being half evaporated, it became like that of Plaſter. 
ulion of Earth taken from a Piece of Ground not 
that of Kitchen-garden Earth and Mould, afforded 
fame Characters as that of Plaſter, except that theſe 
bs ſent forth an urinous Spirit more penetrating than that 
rſt ; - Beſides, the Infuſion of all theſe Earths whitened 
ion of corroſive Sublimate a great deal more than the 
of Plaſter, 5 

Natrum or Anatron of Egypt made the ſame Alteration 
dolution of Sublimate; and as in the Levant we find 
iturally in the Ground, it is no Wonder that it ſhould 
amilitude with the Infuſion of that of this Country. 
Patrum ſeems to be nothing elſe but a marine Salt, 
th a natural alcaline Salt. Theſe Salts are not per- 
ted together; for if you go to ſteep a Piece of Natrum 
it diſſolves at only that which makes the leaſt 
E; and that Part being diſſolved, you may ſee, in that 
mans, a great many Cavities ſomething like thoſe of 


ba the Taſte of marine Salt, and crackles in the 
makes no more Impreſſion upon blue Paper, than 
ut; it does not at all ferment with Spirit of Sal Am- 
t makes a white Coagulum with the Infuſion of 
Wed with Lime-water, it does not hinder its turning 
when mixed with a Solution of Sublimate; marine 
the lame ; it ferments conſiderably with Spirit of 
lich marine Salt top not. | 

lution of Natrum renders that of Copperas of a very 
en, like Sea-green. This Change ſeems to indicate an 
Kt, fince it comes to the ſame when mixed with Oil 
or Lime-water, with a Solution of Copperas ; and 
2 N by che Mixture of Spirit of 
ih ting itſelf with the Oil of Tartar, Cauſes it 


wien the Earth has always been impregnated- wih it, 
Fai made by the Mixture of rotten Plants, the 
This,” r, or other Cauſes Which we are 
mae, of t participates of Nitre, of marine Salt, or 
« 1 0 Alum, and of Vitri k.. 
n b the Earth there is an alcaline Salt, 
I the Solyes, ORC 3 for the Infuſion" of various 
corroſi ution of Natrum, whitens' the Solution of 
bn the ve, which the Solution of Sal Ammoniac will 
of 1 hand, the Natrum ferments conſiderably 
der pit, iO of Earthy'boiled lt 
| 5 we do 1 "A 
| * err up 
2 * chat the Bodies which we draw from 
ep of Fire, afford us but ſmall'Signs of 


Acid, except Alum and Vitriol; The following Obſervations 
are relating to common. Salts, 


I. 
NITRE. 


I. Nitre makes no Impreſſion upon the blue Paper, nor 
upon Solution of Turnſole, nor upon Syrup of Violets, 

2. One cannot draw a Spirit of Nitre, without a very vio- 
lent Fire : This Spirit reddens very lively the blue Paper, Solu- 
tion of Turnſole, and Syrup of Violets. | 

3. Nitre inflames upon the Fire, and kindles readily : The 
Spirit of Nitre extinguiſhes it. 

4. It does not curdle Milk : The Spirit of Nitre curdles it 
inſtantly. 3 | 

5; It does not change the Colour of Ox's Gall: The Spirit 
of Nitre makes it red. I ſuppoſe, by the uniting itſelf with 
the acrid Salts, which had perhaps contributed to yellow the 
Sulphur of the Blood, it is a Means of making this Liquor 
return to its natural Colour. 5 

6. It makes a white or greyiſh Coagulum, with Infuſion of 
Galls : The Spirit of Nitre does not alter this Infuſion; 

7. Neither Nitre, nor its Spirit, alter the Solution of Cop- 
MAR N 
8. Nitre, and Oil of Tartar, make an almoſt inſenſible 
Ebullition, wherein there appears to be an Agitation of the 
Parts, like thoſe of Duſt, which you may ſee move about the 
Air in a very light Place: The Spirit of Nitre, and Oil of Tar- 
tar, ferment without Heat, but with a great Froth, and after- 
wards it becomes a very thick Coagulum. | 

9. Nitre does not hinder Lime-water becoming yellow, 
when mixed with the Solution of Sublimate : The Spirit of 
Nitre only raiſes a few Bubbles in the Lime-water, all appear- 
ing as tranſparent as before, although the Sublimate corroſive be 
poured upon it. | 

10. The Solution of Nitre, and the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
do nothing at all : The Spirit of Nitre, and Spirit of Sal Am- 
moniac, ferment. 

11. The Solution of Nitre, and that of corroſive Sublimate, 
do not immediately change; but about a Quarter of an Hour 
after they are mixed, they become white. | 

12. The Solution of Nitre, and Spirit of Salt, do not change 
at all. None of theſe Experiments diſcover any Signs of 
Acidity in the Nitre; for that which happens in the ninth is 
inſenſible ; the ſth and eleventh rather ſhew, that it contains 
an alcaline Salt; nevertheleſs Fire draws from Nitre one of the 
ſtrongeſt Acids that we know. ' 


eat 
SEA-SALT:. 


r. Marine Salt does not alter the blue Paper, nor Solution 


of Turnſole, nor Syrup of Violets. 

2, One cannot foe the Spirit of Salt without a violent Fire; 
this Spirit tinges blue Paper, and the Solution of Turnſole, of 
a lively Red, | | 

3. The Solution of marine Salt whitens a little the Solution 
of limate. f oo 

4. It muddies the Infuſion of Galls, and afterwards occa- 
ſions it to precipitate a little: The Spirit of Salt muddies it alſo, 
and renders it whitiſh. - | | FR 
5. It makes the Spirit of Sal Ammoniac obſcure, and increaſes 
the ſtrong Smell: The Spirit of Salt, and that of Sal Ammo- 
niac, ferment with Smoke, and Heat. 9 
6. It does nothing at all with Oil of Tartar, nor with Lime- 
water: Spirit of Salt ferments very much with Oil of Tartar, 
but without ſenſible Heat. This Spirit does not ferment at all 
with Lime-water. 

7. It does not hinder Lime-water from turning yellow, 
when mixed with Sublimate : The Spirit of Salt hinders it en- 
tirely; and the Liquor, after the Mixture of Sublimate, is 
more tranſparent than before. Ns | 

It appears by the third and fourth Experiments, that marine 
Salt contains an alcaline Salt; and by the fifth, that it is ſome- 
what acid. _ | | T9 
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1. The Solution of Copperas, or common Vitriol, is faline, 
ſtyptic, afterwards ſweetiſh. _... | 
2. It reddens the Solution of Turnſole, and blue Paper 5 but 


this is not a lively Red. 


3 3. It gives Syrup of Violets a ſmall greeniſh Caſt,- far from 


r eee, 

4. We cannot draw the Spirit and Oil of Vitriol without an 
intenſe Heat; — — Oil redden the Syrup of Violets to 
the Colour of Ox's I 1 ee 5 29 5 5 5 

5. The Spirit of Vitriol colours the Paper of a. very my 


Red, and the Solution of Turnſole of a Red ſomewhat. le 
lively: The Oil does the ſame, but it ferments and grows 
hot with Solution-of Turnſole. ne Sh 99D : 

6. Every 
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b. * body knows, that ay ne mixed with Infuſion of 


Galls, es Ag but "oy . perhaps does not know, 
that Ink reddens blue Paper : Mixed in a very little Quantity 
with Solution of Turnſole, it gives it a little "reddiſh 3 but 


this bio ng is leſs ſenſible, than upon the blue Paper. 
irit of Vitriol muddies and whitens a little the 


lat on 1 alls: The Oil of Vitriol thickens i it makes it of 


, 
=» pi » * 


Mik. 
9. It does not N at all chat of + Sublimate corroſive. 


10. It becomes a grey- brown and like Sea- green, mixed 
with, Oil of Tartar, or- with Lime-water. "This Colour does 
not” charige, al h it be mixed with corroſive Sublimate. 
Spirit of itriol, Qil of Tartar, ferment with a great deal 
of Froth, and a conſiderable Heat ; but all theſe augment, if 
inſtead of Spirit you uſe the Oil of Vitriol, and all their Mix- 
ures | become a white Coagulum. 

11: Common Water, and Oil of Vitriol, ow alſo very 

hot, and generally make a Noiſe ; there is no Fluid, that more 

Fe hot with the Mixture of others, than the Oil of 
it 

It appeats, by all-theſe Experiments, that Vitriol 1 


affords a great many 9 Signs of Acidity. 


IV. 
AL U M. 
t. Alum d a little faline, and very ſtyptie 

2. The Solution of Alum tinges of. a hery Red the blue Par 
per, and Solution of Turnſole. | 

3. It does not alter the Colour of Syrup of Violets. 

4. It curdles Milk. | 

1 It inſtantly makes a white Coagulum, with Oil of Tar- 
tar, but without Heat or Smoke. 
| 6. It does not alter the Solution of Sublimate. 

7. It makes the Infuſion. of Galls muddy, and whitens it 
conſiderably, throwing down a Precipitation. . 

8. It whitens Lime-water a little, and this Mixture does not 
turn yellow, when mixed with Sublimate corroſive, but it 
forms little white Clots like Starch ; this is perhaps occaſioned 
by the Urine, which is employed in the Cryſtallization of 
Alum ; ſo we cannot conclude any thing from all theſe Expe- 
riments, except that Alum contains a good deal of Acid. 


V. 
SAL AMMONIAC. . ., 


1. Sal Ammoniac is acrid and ſaline. 

2. Its Solution tinges blue 1 dark Red: It does not 
at firſt change the Solution of Turnſole, but a Day after this 
Mixture becomes a reddiſh Brown. 

3- It does not curdle Milk. 

4. It does not alter the Solution of Sublimate corroſive. 

- Mixed with Oil of Tartar, or with Lime-water, it emits 
an urinous Spirit. 

6. This Spirit coagulates, and whitens the Solution of Subli- 
mate. From Sal 
like the Spirit of Salt; thus the Sal Ammoniac nr 
marine Salt united with an urinous one. 

7. The acid Spirit of Sal Ammoniac kinds the Lime-water's 
— when it is mixed with the Solution of Subli- 

t the whole Mixture becomes white as Milk, if you 
pour on the ucinous Syltia of chi ſame Salt, the Sal Ammoniac 
thus cauſing the fame Effect upon —— and Sublimate, 


as its urinous Spirit does. — that this is the urinous 


Fart, and not the acid Part of this ſame Salt, which whitens 
the Lime-water, when mixed with Solution of Sublimate. 
Urine whitens it more faintly than the Solution of Sal Ammo- 
NIAC,. . . | 
8. The acid and urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac ferments 
with Heat. 
- 9. If you pour the acid Spirit of Sal Ammoniac upon Lime- 
water * the Sublimate corroſive, the Whole b becomes 
t; all this becomes pur Milk, if you add 
the urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac. The Spirits of Salt, of Vi- 
triol, of Sulphur, perform the ſame as the acid Spirit of Sal 


Ammoniac. 
© EF ; > VL 


TARTAR. 


1. Tartar, which is nothing elſe but the eſſential Salt of 
Wine, is Guriſ. 
2. Its Solution reddens the blue Paper, and the Solution of 


Turnſole, as lively as Alum. 


3. It whitens Li waters: but it does nat hinder its. be- 


Po nm» joe: vine eaghapmere roi euragr ron | 
( 


4- OE on e when —— 
mate, or with Infuſion 


"3 5. Te does not change with Spirit of Sal Aumann. 


21. Oil of Tartar thickens the Infuſion of Galk. 


one may alſo draw an acid Spirit, 


ANA 


6. Mixed with Oil of Tartas, it does not ta 


Ong, 
Sp irit of Tartar contains a good deal 
gives a lively Red to the Solution of Turnſole, 1, "k | 
yrup of Violets of a reddiſh Brown. * 
8. It makes a Coagulum with Oleum Tartar; ter N 
9. Mixed with Lime-water, it does not ot change 
if you pour upon the Mixture a eal of the 
Sublimate, the Whole becomes w 225 Thus it 
that beſide the Acid, this Spirit contains an rinks 0 
64>" hot appear fo ſtrong a as one would judge Wm 
10. Mixed.. with the urinous Spirit of Sal An 
thickens, becomes whitiſh, and makes a thick 
8. It renders whitiſh the Solution of corroſive 
and makes a Coagulum, the Grumes of which wed 
Colour. 
- 12, It does nothing at all with the acid Spirit of y 


__ 
. The Salt of Tartar dry, or diffolved into Lon, 
Oil of Tartar, is acrid, and very bitter; ; te 
re not go away but by the Mixture of a great " 
acid Salt, 
14. The Oil of Tartar, and Solution of corrolre 
make an orange Colour, which approaches mor: olf 
Yellow, according as the one or the other of the li 
dominate ; but the Whole becomes tranſparent by ty 
of an acid, corroſive Spirit. 

15. It does not give any conſiderable Change b 
Videgat ; z one diſcovers only that Kind of 
2 Parts are ſtirred like the Appearance of 

un | 
16. Oil of Tartar, and Spirit of Vinegar, m 
bear m, yellow, when mixed with — 
1 | 
. Oil of Tartar ferments with the corroſive all 
Oil of Tartar, and acid corroſive Spirits, dull 
curning 9. G 1 when mixed with Solution of Sublinge 
il of Tartar, and the urinous Spirit of Sl 
Fee change when mixed; but the Whole becomatix 
white as Milk, when you pour on the Solution of d 
20. Oil of Tartar turns Syrup of Violets 


VII. 
LIME- WATER. 
It is not neceſſary to here what we have at 


concerning Lime-water : We will only remark, 
I, That it becomes very white, when mix 
Tartar ; it makes a very thick Coagulum, which le 
cate ſome Acid in Lime. | 
2. Mixed with the corroſive Acids, it becomes ml 
the ſame alſo when mixed with diſtilled Vinegar. 7 
15 Mixed with the urinous Spirit of Sal Ammon] 
te. | 
4. Mixed with a ftrong Infuſion of Galls, it be 
ehe approaching to brown; and one may ole 
urface a black Spot, like a Drop of Ink : Thus 
ſeems to have ſomething of Vitriol. | 


VIII. 


One may fee by al theſe Experiments, 4 3 
is One may 2 of the Earth, and ti | 
whereof we have been ſpeaking ; but more i 
Earth is wrapped up with a great deal of Sulphut. 4 

The mineral Sulphur, Bitumens, Pit „J 
leum, prove, that the Earth is not without 

ur. 1 

By the Chymical Analyſis the pure Earth, vi 
Rubbiſh, yields a fœtid Oil, en nt 
= 8 which you draw, participates more of 

i 

Garden Mould, well dried and ſifted, 
lemon Colour, after. five or fix Days 755 6 


I. This Spirit of Wine does not preſently gh 
of Solution of Turnſole; but ſoon . 
Remainder becomes grideline. Common 


itation, but the Liquor remains blue. uh 
m_ becomes pretty white and thick by "y 


hd hoes 50 i bar We 


1.3 


It becomes white with Solution 
uy warm; prone ray hi wi — 


4. 1 likewiſe by the Mixture 
83 a regen Matter. 


. | : differently with Oil of Tartar and 
— „ Be — been ell ſhaken together, they 


puck: o Change with urinous Spirit of Sal Ammo- 
* m_ hore Spirits, except that it heats them 


nt that is the fame with the common Spirit of 


with Lime-water, and hinders its turnin 


youre blimate ; theſe Liquors make juſt ſu 
corroſive Su 05 0 ou mix Urine with 


4% hot alſo with Lime-water ; but the Whole be- 


ments ſhew, that there is a Sulphur, an alcaline 
| $a] Ammoniac in Sulphur alſo appears in the 


for this Extract makes a kind of Soap, very thick, 
\«d with Oil of Tartar. 
| theſe Experiments, we have made no great Piff- 
, to compare to Sal Ammoniac, thoſe Salts of Plants, 
„ Mixture of Oil of Tartar, or Lime-water, emit 
int; and which, by Chymical Analyſis, produce 
Iatile cryſtallized Salt ; for it is probable, that the vo- 
is no but the urinous Part of the Sal Ammo- 
e Plant, which leaves its acid Parts by Force of Fire: 
the Mixture of Oil of Tartar, or Lime-water, the 
irt appear to be nothing but part of the ſame vola- 
liſblved in Phlegm, and the fœtid Oil is as much 
ich the fame Salt. We muſt not therefore wonder, 
Gorts of Plants are aperitive, deterfive, febrifugoiis, 
aud the like; for Sal Ammoniac has all theſe Qua- 


per to obſerve, that although Sal Ammoniac ſeems 
t in very ſmall Quantity in Infuſions of Earth, bn 
dnſiderable ; for the urinous Spirit, which by the Mix- 
Ii of Tartar ſeparates itſelf from theſe Infuſions, is 
of the Sal Ammoniac ; and the white Colour which 
lafuſon gave to the Lime-water and cortoſive Subli- 
hotes that this Part is very conſiderable. On the other 
& Salt is inſenſibly gathering ſeveral Days in Plants; 
Quantity of volatile Ste, which is obtained from four 
punds of a Plant, is commonly only from half a Dram 
kms. Of all the Parts of Plants, the Leaves are moſt 
leaded with Sal Ammoniac ; for the Roots, Flowers, 
|, retain more properly Acids. The Oil is common 

1 and the Phlegm diffuſes itſelf throug 

5 | 

m ſtems the moſt proper to explain the Virtue of ſuch 
are yptic, aſtringent, and which, by Chymical Ana- 
Ird a great deal of Acid, and much Earth; for theſe 
pu auke 3 Sale analogous co Adam. There are a 


nt ; and this ſeems to denote, that beſides the Alum, 
ſe which are apetitive, and from which a great deal 


k ſuppoſed, that the Plants which, beſides the Acid 
-Þ4 alcaline Liquors, or Signs of Sal Alcali, do 


| Tartar, which © Malleras and Sennertus have called 
ata Turtari, or Tartarum foliatim. Sometimes we 
jared the Salt of theſe Plants to that which Angelus 
named Oxyſal Diaphoreticum ; but all theſe Salts, in 
_ as Sal Anmoniac, are modified in Plants by 
ons of Sulphur and Phlegm. See TarTARUs 
3 TAxrAAUs RE OENEKA Us, and OxvsAl 
ETICUM,  *. 6 5 | 
| probable, that in aromitic Plants, as ſeveral ſkilful 
le Propoſed, there is ſomething like that Chymical 
A 8 called the volatile, aromatic; oily Salt, 
une matze Spirit; for both of them are drawn 
YA See AMMONIAGUM. | | ( 
7 draw leſs concrete volatile Salt from theſd 


their Texture; and then the urinous Part be: 
tem the Acid, and uniting itſelf to the eſſential 
by te which remains of the concrete ufinbus Salt 
MALLU, ee Teurnefort, 
the Brag Ide ame of a leguminous Shrub, which 
Sai „. The Natives make uſe of the Thorns of 
make ng off the Bark, to bore their Ears with. 


aſe af 5, T in Whey, which they uſe by way of 
extra bum C Bell , . . 
Wabern. pfl. It is taken Notice of in the 
N NN 0 . Lperk ' fas $44 1 | 
ſhy, or u. \dverb uſed by Mppocrates to ex- 


mixing Ingredients together. 


common Spirit of 


that remains after Evaporation of the Infuſions of 


theſe Sorts of Plants, which alſo afford a little, 


UF in than the others: It ſeems that Sal Amrhoniac 


ANA 


ANAMNESIS, a Recollection, or Remembrance. 

Hence ANAMNESTICA SIGNA, commemorative Sighs } 
that is, Signs by which we diſcover the preceding State of the 
Body ; as demonſtrative Signs are thoſe which ſhew the preſent, 
and prognoſtic Signs thoſe which ſhew the future State, It is 
derived from the Greet Prepoſition 4rd, and wipmnyuau, to re- 
member. | 

Blancard explains Ad AMNESTIC A, Remedies which reſtore 
the Memory. 

ANANAS, the Pine-apple. 

The Characters are; 

It hath a Flower conſiſting of dne Leaf, which is divided into 
three Parts, and is F n ; the Embryo's are produced 
in the Tubercles; theſe afterwards become a fleſhy Fruit, full 
of Juice; the Seeds, which are lodged in the Tubercles, are very 
ſmall, and almoſt Kidney-ſhaped, | 

The Species are, Gre 3 b 

1. Ananas aculeatus, fructu ovato, carne albida, Plum. 
Yeahs PINE-APPLE, WITH A WHITISH 

2. Ananas aculeatus, fructu pyrdmidato, carne aurta, Plum. 
11 PINE-APPLE, WITH A YELLOW 

x mer vix ſerrato, Boerh. Ind. Alt. 2. 83. PINE- 
APPLE, WITH SMOOTH LEAVES. 

4. Ananas lucideviren, folid vis ſerrdto, Hort. Elth. PINE- 
APPLE WITH SHINING GREEN LEAVES, AND 
SCARCE ANY SPINES ON THEIR EDGES. 

Ananas aculeatus, fruttu b amidato vireſcente, carne aurea. 
TAE GREEN PINE-APPLE, WITH A PYRAMIDAL 
FRUIT, COMMONLY CALLED THE SUGAR- 
LOAF-PINE IN BARB ADOES. 

6. Ananas fructu ovato ex luted vireſcentt, carne litea, THE 
OLIVE-COLOURED PINE, 

The firſt Sort is the moſt common in Europe; but the ſecond 
Sort is much preferable to it, the Fruit of this being larger, and 
much better flavoured ; the Juice of this Sort is not ſo aſtrin- 
gent as is that vf the firſt, ſo that this Fruit may be eaten ih 

reat Quantity, with leſs Danger. This Sort _—_— pro- 
5 ſix or ſeven Suckers, immediately under the Fruit, here - 
by it may be increaſed much faſter than the common Sort; ſo 

2 in a few Years, it may be the moſt common Sort in Eng- 
land. | 
The third Sort is preſerved by ſome curious Perſons, fot 
the ſake of Varlety; but the Frult is not near fo good as either 
of the former. 

The fifth Sort is, at preſent, the moſt rare in Europe ; there 
being very few of the Plants at preſent : This is eſteemed the 
beſt Sort, yet known, by ſome of the moſt curious Perſons in 


America, who have thrown out all the other Sorts from their 


Gatdens, and cultivate only this Kind. The Plants of this Sort 
may be procured from Barbadoes and Montſerrat, in both which 
Places it is cultivated. The ſixth Sort was brought from Ja- 
maica ; this is not very common in England as yet; it is eſteem'd 
a very good - flavour d Fruit, by thoſe Who have taſted it ; but it 
being a very backward Sort, will render it leſs valuable in out 
Climate ; for this Sort will require a Month longer time to ripen, 
from the firſt Appearance of the Fruit to its Maturity, than 
moſt of the other Sorts. I have alſo heard of another kind of 
Pine, whoſe Fleſh is very green, and the Outſide yellow; but 
having never ſeen the Sort, I cannvt give any Account of it. 
There are many other Kinds to be found in the ſeveral Coun- 
tries where they are cultivated, which have arifen from Seeds, 
which differ in their naps, Colour, and the Flavour of their 
Fruit; ſo that as theſe Fruits become common in Europe, all 
the bad Sorts ſhould be rejected, and ſuch only as produce fine 
Fruit ſhould be cultivated, | | 8 


This Fruit, which is juſtiy eſteemed for the Richneſs of its 


Flavour, (as it ſurpaſſes all the known Fruits in the World) is 
roduced from an herbaceous Plant, which hath Leaves ſome- 
t reſembling thoſe of an Aloe, and are, for the moſt part, 
ſaw'd on theit but are much thinner, and not fo juicy 
a$ the Aloe: The Fruit reſembles the Cones of the Pine-tree, 
from whence it is ſuppoſed to have its Nane. 
Where this Plant is a Native, I believe it is hard to deter- 
mine; but it was brought from the Factories In the Eajt-Indies, 
and planted in the hotteſt Iſlands of the - Indies, where th 
are in great Plenty, and extraordinary Goodneſs 3 but it 
been very lately that it was introdufed into the European Gar- 
dens, ſo as to produce Fruit: The firſt Perſon who ſucceeded in 
this Affair, was Monfieur Le Cour, of Leyden in Holland, who, 
after a great many Trials with firtle or no Succeſs, did, at 
length, hit upon a proper Degree of Heat and Management, ſo 


as to produce Fruit equally ab 2 {$07 0 2 8 0 
— , 


which are” produced "in the e e 
affirm'd by Perſons who have lived many Fears there: And *tis 
to this worthy Cultivator of Gardening, who did hot ſpare any 
Pains or Expente to accompliſh it, that All the Lovers thereof 
are obliged, for introducing this King of Fruits amongft them 
and it was from him that our Gardens in Englund were 1 

5 N ; . Plied, 
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ANA 


plied, tho? we have fince had large Quantities brought from 
erica. | 
The Time of this Fruit's ripening is, from the Beginning of 
Fuly till September; after which time, the Fruits that ripen 
are ſeldom well-taſted, the Seaſon being ſo far ſpent, that we 
have not Heat enough to correct the Crudities, which are im- 
bibed in the long Nights, from the Vapours of the Bed, and 
their own Perſpiration in the Day-time. | 
The Manner of judging when are mature, is, by the 
ſtrong Smell they emit, like that of ripe Fruits, and by gently 
prefling the Protuberances of the Fruit with your Thumb and 


Finger; and if e woe Ripeneſs: 
cep 


Nor will this Fruit above three or four at moſt, if 
ſuffered to remain on the Plant, before its high Flavour will be 
loſt; and if cut, it ſhould not be kept above twenty-four Hours 
at moſt,” if you would eat it in Perfection. Miller's Dictio- 


nary. 

They preſs out the Juice, and make of it an excellent Wine, 
almoſt as ſtrong as Malmſey, and which intoxicatess 

It is proper to fortify the Heart, and good to exhilarate the 
Spirits when oppreſs'd ; it cures a Nauſea, and provokes Urine ; 
but Women with Child ought to abſtain from it, becauſe it will 
e 
They make a ConfeQtion of the Ananas upon the Spot where 
4 which is brought hither whole: I his is good to warm 

reſtore a weak Conſtitution. Lemery de Drogues. 

ANANCE, «xzyx1, properly Neceſſity, but by Hippocrates 
it is uſed generally to expreſs 8 or Violence; ſuch as is 
uſed in the Diſtention of a diſlocated Limb, in order to reduce 
ANANDREIS, ,p, from « Negative, and ep, a 
Man. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Aere, Locis & Aguis, 
calls certain People amongſt the Scythians by this Name. The 
Interpreters tranſlate it Efeminate. I have rendered it Impo- 
tent. See the Paſſage in the Tranſlation of this Treatiſe, under 
the Article AER. 
ANANDROI, deu, of the ſame Derivation: as the 
former, tho? of a very different Signification : For Hippocrates 
uſes this, joined with yvaixss, Women, to expreſs their never 
having known Man. | 

ANANTHOCYCLUS. This is a kind of Plant mention'd 
by Mr. Vaillant, and by him called Couronne effleurte. | 

It takes its Name from the Greek Words are, without, dr., 
a Flower, and xd, a Circle; becauſe the Flower of this 
Sort of Plant is ſurrounded, or crown'd, with one or more cir- 
cular Ranks of Ovaries, deſtitute of Fleurets; 

The Species of it are, | | 

I. Ananthocyclus coronopi Chryſanthemum exaticum minus, capi- 
tulo aphylla ; Chamemel: nudi facie, Breyn. Cent, 1. Tab. 76. 
2. Ananthocyclus chamæmeli folio. An Chryſanthemum exoti- 
rum perpuſillum nudum, foliis Coronopi, Pluck. Alm. 101. 
Tab. 274. Fig. 6. Memoires de! Acad. Royale, A. 1719. 
I can find no Virtues that are particularly Ae to this 


t. 

ANAPALIN, ard rar, on the contrary, on the oppoſite 
Side, over-againſt. This Word has a direct contrary Signifi- 
cation to x«7 ig, on the ſame Side, and tv8uoeis, Rectitude. 
* Theſe Words are very much uſed by Hippocrates, in ſpeaking 
of the Tranſmutations and Fluxes of the Humours. For, in 
the Motions of Nature, he teaches us always to regard the 
£vJuoc;a, ** the Direction, and ftrait Situation. of the Parts,” 
and the 72 xa] IE, © the Situation on the ſame Side. What- 
ever Symptoms pp daran that is, on the oppoſite and 
contrary Side, are always judged bad. So, in an Hzmorrhage, 
Te 4raranyv aipoppdyio|, © all Fluxes of Blood on the con- 
<< trary Side,“ are condemned by Hippocrates, And in his 
Doctrine of Abſceſſes, Epid. Lib. 2. he paſſes the ſame Cenſure 
on 2d «T1 T avaylic piro]e, 45 thoſe which verge to the con- 
© trary Side.” But of theſe ſome are reckoned good, others 
bad, from rience rather than any Reaſon that can be given 
for it. In a Criſs, the Blood ought to flow from the Noſtril on 
the fame Side with the Lbouring Part; as, for Inflance, from 
the Left Noſtril when the Spleen is inflamed, and from the 
Right Noſtril in an Inflammation of the Liver, It is a thing ſo 
fully proved by: 1 as to be taken hy Phyſicians 
for an undouhted Truth, that Nature ſtruggles with more 
Vigour, and better Succeſs, in the Paſſages that run directly on 
the fame Side, or i, tvWveeig, than in thoſe which lie G,, 


cc on 
ptoma and were diſabled from reſtraining the inordinate 
ane hv of the Matter, making a Tranſ- 


ition from one of the Viſcera to another Fart oppolite to it. 
.: ANAPAUSIS, an, from ds, properly to reſt 
again from Labour. It ſignifies Reit after Exerciſe or Labour, 
Eaſe from Pain, or Remiſhon,.. . #9; WERE) 


EIT V1, S0C1LoJ i exotts bid i 114 
ANAPETIA, ire from d/arcr4rtvus, to expand, It 
ſignifies an Expanſion of the Pallages, through which the Blood 

or Juices circulate. MO gs ori a are ra 


"ANAPHALANTIASIS, drape>arrianr,, fiom dragdace: 


thereof, cauſed by too much Silence, 


the e wa where. the ſeems as if the ated ſym- 


ration, which ſometimes is call d ee wu” 
is ſaid by ocrates to afflict (Avrven);- 


Perſons affected with the Epilepſy; 25.199 


ANA 


T&, a bald Perſon. . Baldneſs, proper] | 
Ariſſot. 2 . —— Lib. 3. Cap. 1 * 
ANA „ &vagomns, a Speci 
conſiſted in Vociferation. f 9 Ling 
I be firſt Condition, or Quality, aſcribed to Vogue.) 
what Kind ſoever, by Antyllus, Plutarch, Pain if 
Aviſema,' is, that it exerciſes,” exceedingly well, y,1 
Vocal Organs. Auerroes ſays, that the Lungs au 4 
cerned in the Exerciſe of the Voice; and a 5 
upon Occaſions, increaſes the natural Heat, chal. 
ens, and attenuates, and renders the ſolid Parts of 
robuſt, pure, and not liable to be injured, Aviſem hy 
this Exerciſe improves the Complexion : The — 
increaſed, becauſe the Breath is in conſtant Motion, ; 
Inſpiration as in Expiration, and ſuffers an Attrition wy 0 
by which Heat is excited. This Exerciſe cleanſes af 
the Fleſh more rare; and alſo, becauſe by the Mot 
Vocal Inſtruments the internal Humidities are conſune 
very evident from the thick Vapour which exhals oy 
Mouth in Vociferation, and the Superfluities of the f. 
mours which adhere to all the Canals, diſcharged x u 
manner as many other ways. And, laſtly, the nat 
ſtrengthen'd and attenuated ; becauſe the Veſſch ae 
and many Humours, as Spit, Mucus, and Phlegm, 0 
which, as before they obſcured, debilitated, and cond 
Heat; fo, by their Diſperſion and Evacuation, it zag 
Strength and Duriey, and the Solids become more fin, 


liable to be affect 
| The Premiſes being ted, it ſtands to Reaſon, t 
feration becomes a noble Support to ſuch as have thi 
Parts affected with Humidity, and whoſe whole Caf 
become frigid. | 
For theſe Reaſons we find it recommended by 
Cæœlius Aurelianus, and Aetius, to People ſubject u 
burning, frequent Vomitings, habitual acid Eruchim 
geſtion, Inappetency ; to thoſe who labour under a] 
or are languid, cachectic, hydropic, aſthmatic, cu 
to Perſons affected with Pains in the Thorax, or Dag 
Abſceſſes in the Thorax; to pr t Women, or 
| 1 nt ens 
labour under a Pica, that is, an inordinate Appetite i 
gruous Food; and Alexander ſays it is good for Wang 
bour, as it promotes Delivery : It is comm 
the above-quoted Authors, for Quartans, pituitau 
and for People on the Recovery from almoſt any Dun 
1 muſt remark here, that there is ſcarce any vin 
let it ſeem never ſo. trifling, but what may be fad 
mended by one or other of the antient Medicinal! 
The Advice of Alexander, above-quoted, is followed nl 
all the common Midwives in the World, who ai 
Vociferation to the Women in Labour, under ther 
it ſeems not unlikely to have a very good Effect. 
| Galen, 8. de Med. Local. Cap. 4. . recommend 
ons, Exerciſes, and Vociferation, aka an OI 
*Artiſt, for Pains in the Stomach. It is the Judgmeall 
antient and moſt excellent Phyſician Aretæus, that Vo 
is an excellent Exerciſe, not only in Leprous Cale W 
the Cceliac Paſhon, _- e 
Aetius was of Opinion, that Vociferation wa of x 
Hoarſeneſſes, occaſioned by ſuperfluous Humidity, # 
tions of the Organs of Voice, and a Cachexy ; u 
is affected by ſome Diſtemper, or becomes ſpontu 
Amtyllus adviſes this Exerciſe. But as the Vac ih | 


= 
= — 
. 
* 


5 


Injury not only from too long continued, or too d b 
but alſo from too much N whereby the Org 
forget, as it were, their Functions by Diſuſe ; in bowl - 
the proper Exerciſe of the Voice may be of San 


n 


this, the Deſects contracted by too long an loud 13 
be moderated ; and a, Shrilneks in the Tone of Val 


remedied by an Intermixture of deeper Notes; uy | te 
ciſe of the Voice may be rationally ſuppoſed Diu belie 


and. 14s 


# 


Organs ſubſervient thereto, lla 8 

Erppecrates | the Exexciſe of the 2 | - - 
pre beneficial in 2 where the Fleſh has Voc 
too ſtrang Labour and Exerciſe., |  \, 4 1200 
It is however to be remark d, that ei e fi the Þ 


modated to Diſorders of the Head, becau 

filling the Head with Humours, and thereby fed 

of Senſe contained therein. of 

Hence it is, that Cælius Aurelianus, approlung 
Diſcake, . / 
For the nol 


* 


Epilepſy, in the Declenſion of de 


<< provided the Patient can bear in Fer i, uf 


the Head, renders it more heayy, BAR oo 

fy : It is alſo in ag extragedinary mahnt u 
nion, pernicious to the; Voice, and alla mak f 
And 2 for the ſame Reaſon, diſapproe iy 


Parts affected ;, and Pliny the young: vin 


ANA 


I” :: Freed · man, whilſt he ſtudied the Reco- 
bt er l ne a freſh Hæmorrhage, after the Veſ- 
” uled to diſcharge the Blood, had been ſtopp'd. Are- 
adviſes it in Romachic Diforders ; and Aetius 
ban e liekup: But it is obſervable, that almoſt all 
— k, V ociferations were: never raſhly or unad- 
f . eſpecially by fuch Perſons who commence, 
2 are unacquainted with this Exerciſe; nor ought any 
e it who abounds with bad and corrupt Humours: 
E Voice is not to be exerciſed, if the Stomach is 
ct ich many and manifeſt Crudities, leſt by the Action 
s n and Expiration, which becomes more ſtrong and 
hilt the Voice is increaſed, both with reſpect to F re- 
and Loudneß, the corrupt Vapours be more widely diſ- 


ife the Voice gently, and to utter deep Sounds; 
742 occaſion * of the Head, Palpita- 
de Temples, Pulſations of the Brain, Strainings of the 
1 Ringing of the Ears; but the Voice, gently uſed, 
1 to the Head. We muſt beware alſo of Vociferation 
als, becauſe by theſe the Voice is very much diſorder'd: 
Hilal adviſed Actors, Singers, and others of ſuch 
ns, to exerciſe their Voices with an empty Stomach ; 
e the Breath, being heated, as well by the undigeſted 
by their Exclamations, exulcerates the Aſpera Arteria 
ks thro” it, and ſo the Voice is ſpoiled : In ſhort, we 

care, according to Plutarch's Opinion, that no one, 
s of a Plenitude, or of immoderate Luſt, or Fatigue, 
his Voice, nor uſes too violent Vociferations, and 
» Clamours ; fince ſuch unequal Strainings of the 
and Violence, produce Ruptures of the Veſſels, and 


uoNS.  -- . . N RF" 

to Vaciferation ſucceeds Singing, differing from it in 
at it conſiſts in a certain Harmony, nor is it perform'd 
much ſtraining of the Voice; for which Reaſon, beſides 
lrantages, it is productiye of a certain Pleaſure, which 
ation has not. F or Alexander writes, That Porters, 
| ing, feel their Burden the leſs, ** becauſe the Mind, 
with the Notes and Harmony of Numbers, is inſenſible 
Weight, and ſo. becomes leſs affected. For ſimilar 
the Antients generally made uſe of Pipes and Muſic 
ons mqurning,. and otherwiſe diſturbed (which Ari- 
Io acknowledged) ; and it was cuſtomary to have Men 
d and talk of indifferent Subjects to ſuch as were 
at the Death of their Relations, and mourned : Since 
u, when it turns itſelf to talking, is leſs affected with 
which the Antients well underſtanding, invented differ- 
nes of Diverſions, in order to divert the Mind, and 
it from the Subject of Grief, ſometimes with one, 
with another Entertainment. With, reſpect to Sing- 
ociferation with Harmony, Hntyllus, Aetius, and Paulus 
Opinion, that it contributes nothing to Health: But I 
ometimes apply d in Diſtempers; for Cælius Aurelianus 
that the Exerciſe of the Voice compoſed in a muſical 
z found uſeful for mad People in the Decline of their 


be Aulus Gellius relates, that he found it written by 
t and Penacrituuss 10 upon Pipes, and 
red the Bites of; Vipers and of Men; and moreover, 
Mered, and has been handed down to Poſterity, that 
hae the Sciatica, when in the Violence of their Pain, 
w*mgves, or a Muſician plays ſoft Muſic, (which we 
ie the conſtant Practice of //menius the Thehan ) their 
k abated, as the Brother of Phi/i/tion has alſo acknow- 
«This kind. of Remedy ſome haye thought to be the 
Mn of Aer, Tho' Soranus, who is Author of 
nz Books concerning acute Diſtempers, tranſlated into 
Dy Calius Aurelianus, reſlectin upon Aſclepiades, who 
deo cure phrentic| Patients by Singing, N ſaid, 
oy are poſſeſſed with a ge conceited Opinion, 
eved that Exceſs of Pain can be remoyed by playing 
le or Singing. IF therefore Singing conduces little 
ile Preſervation of -Health, and the of deeper 
| yo Perſons, ſtudious of their Health ought rather 


fd diftteds the Thorax | 

1 , „opens or dilates the Belly, 
e diſperſed i thre? the whole, Body ; when in 
wn oni, amore uſcleſn Amuſement be found, 
* . robuſt: Bodies effeminate, than to preſerve or 
nd e Wbence L have often admired why Socrates 
pee u8'6.1t9(Exergile himſelf with Singing, and 
Mr ca by theſe, and by reading faſt, 
| 9 — umours are promoted! and thoſe 


- * 


lr the ſaying of Avi ſenna, That it is dan» 


Die 


i » Hernia and. R 
os I 0.4 uptures. of the Veſſels are often 


through the Body: Wherefore it was the Advice of 


o fads lde Perſpiationci. Neyertbeleſs, we ought | 
*the.Voice long tim, aud that, from Exerciſes 


ANA 


ANAPHORA, «vapes, from dragige, to bring up, or up- 


wards. In a Medicinal Senſe it imports a Spitting of Blood, 
if join'd with auar@.. But Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de 


Arte, uſes it to expreſs an Obligation, or Thanks due for an 


Obligation. Hence, 
ANAPHORICOI, avrageeme, thoſe who ſpit Blood; or, ac- 


8 to Afuarius, thoſe who expeRorate with Difficulty. 


The Word in itſelf, according to Etymology, ſeems to ſignify 
no other than thoſe who caſt or throw up any thing from the 
lower Parts. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. de Materia Medica, as he 
is tranſlated by Cornarius, ſeems to underſtand by it thoſe who 
throw. up Blood from the lower Parts at the Mouth. But 


Marcellus Virgil. reſtrains the Word, in the Place before cited, 


to a painful and difficult throwing up, or vomiting ; wherein 
he follows P. Ægineta, who, LB. 3. Cap. 28. of the Aﬀec- 
tions of the Arteries, as Goupylus renders him, ſeems barely to 
underſtand thoſe who expeCtorate with Pain and Difficulty. 
And, indeed, the Greeks by theſe Words arayay), dvd uo, 
arge, when put abſolutely, without any Addition, uſually 
mean not ſo much a bringing up of Blood, as of any other 


Humour, or Collection of purulent Matter contained in the 


Breaſt or Lungs, which are to be evacuated: by the Mouth; fo 


that thoſe whom Die ſcorides, Lib. 2. Tas tune. and every- 
where in his Book de Materia Medica, calls dvagoene}, wes | 


Hermolaus Barbarus rightly tranſlated .“ ſuch as bring up cor- 
«« rupt Matter, where he has taken the Author's Senſe 
much better than Cornarius. 

I am, however, aware, that moſt Authors uſe this Word 


to ſignify ſuch as ſpit Blood. Serapion' reſtrain'd its Meaning 


to an Expectoration of Sanies ; but to this Word moſt added 


dh How great the Differences are between Hæmoptoici, 
or Spitters of Blood, and Anaphorici, appears from the differ- 


ent Remedies which they require. Gorræus. 

ANAPHRA, avezez, from a Negative, and «eps, Froth. 
It is uſed by Hippocrates as an Epithet to Stools, in order to 
expreſs their being not Frothy. 

ANAPHRODISIA, avagpezdoia, from « Negative, and 


#7229 4ie, Venery. Impotence with reſpęct to venereal Com- 


merce. | Fi 
ANAPHROMELI, from a Negative, dess, Froth, and 
MEAL, _ Deſpumated Honey, or Honey boil'd till it will 
no longer froth. . Blancard. | | 
ANAPLASIS, araTaacrs, from dr , to reſtore to 
the original Form. Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Officina 


Medici, uſes this Word to expreſs the replacing a fractur'd 


Bone in the ſame Situation it obtain'd before it was broken. 
In the ſame Treatiſe alſo, it ſignifies a Reſtoration or Renu- 
trition of the extenuated Fleſh. - 1 ef 207: 


ANAPLEROSIS; dreTaiges:s, Repletion in general. But 


it alſo ſignifies that Part of Surgery "which is concern'd in 
reſtoring Deficiencies, and in this Senſe is the ſame as "PRos- 


'THEs1s, Which ſee. Hence, ANAPLEROTICA are Applica- 


tions which encourage. the Growth of Fleſh in Wounds or 


Ulcers. Incarnatives. 


ANAPLEUSIS, auen, from dverxio, to fluctuate, 
or float upon. Hippocrates ſometimes 'uſes this Word to en- 


preſs the Redundance: of Humours fixing on a Bone, which 
makes it rot, exfoliate, and fall off, as is ſometimes the Caſe 
of the Bones of the Jaws. pA Stho% Sides 


ANAPNEUSIS, | Sven; from Arete, tb Zelpira.. 


Reſpiration. But Aretæus uſes it to expreſs a Truee from 
Pain; as Homer uſes it alſo to expreſs 4 Trace from War. It 
ſignifies alſo . iration. 1 1 f BIT db 
 - ANAPODOPHYLLON, (of Anas, a Duck, od, a Foot, 
and .oy/aaun,.a Leaf) Duck's-foot, or Pom Maiale, May 
Apple. ; CRE 146 „nn 
"The CharaRers are ; | % SAT DAS ne off en 

. . The Cup of the Flower conſiſts of one Leaf: The Flowers 
are hexapetalous. The Foot-ſtalk of the Flower comes out 
from the Stalk of the Leaf. The Fruit is in the Shape 
of an Urn, in which are contained many roundiſh fimbriated 


This Plant was brought from America, and is by ſome of 


the Inhabitants called Black Snake root, and by others the 
May Apple ; I ſuppoſe, becauſe in that Month the Fruit of 
this Plant is nearly ripe, and is of an oval Shape, in ſome 


meaſure reſembling à ſmall Apple. We have but one 


Species of this Plant in England, which is the Anapodophy/- 
ian, Canaden ſe Adorini. Tourn. | | oy 


This Plant is very hardy, enduring our ſharpeſt Winters in - 


the open G und: It is increaſed by parting the Roots in 
Auguſt; after the green Leaves decay: It loves a moderate 
Soil, and for the Oddneſs of the Plant may merit a Place in 
A Garden, although it is of no great Beauty nor Uſe. 
{lors Dig. Vol. I. 4 AIP OT. HOGS ech MIKE? 
ANAPSYXIS, ad. Cutis, Refrigeration. 
' ANARISTESIS; '&vrag/cnac, from «negative 


Dinner. #Hippocrares,- in his Treatiſe d- TInſemniis, uſes this 


3 „. 
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| d Chart. Exer. 104. 
Circur, Geſn. de Avid. 83. 


. 97; Wa Ornith. 284. 


ANA 


ANARRHOEA, A, from add, upwards, and pic, 
to flow. A Flux of Humour, tending from the inferior Parts, 


upwards. © Caftelhes from 22 de Catarrbo. | 
3 A OPIA, arepporie, from are, upwards, and 5 pie, 


e. A Tend of the Humours to verge or 
or — the ſuperior Parts; as z@Tepporin is a 


Tendency of the Humour to the inferior Parts. See Ca- 


TARRHOPIA, 
ANARTHROI, rage; 


Scythians are dvephper, to expreſs their being ſo fat and bloated, 
that their Joints are 2 ay not diſcernible. It is 


derived from « Negative, and 470 Joint. 


Wild and the Tame. 


ANAS, Offic. Bellon. des Oyſe. 160. Anas domeſtica, 
Aldrov. de Ornith. 3. 188. Jonſ. de Avib. 95. Schrod. 5. 
Anas domef * 2 4 Will. 


ith. 2 Raii Ornith. 380. 150. 
La. 9085 OR DRAKE 
The whole Duck alive, the Fat, Blood, and Dung are uſed. 


A living Duck, ftript Part of it bare of Feathers, and 
ply'd to the Belly, IA Colic. It is uſl 


the Duck, E, diſtinguiſhed i into 


"The Tame Duck is thus named : 


in external and internal Pains, as of the Sides, Joints, and in 


a cold Diſtemperature of the Nerves. The Blood is an Alexi- 
ic, and therefore ſonietime uſed in Antidotes. The Dung 
is apply'd to the Bites of venomous C Schrod. Daie. 
he: Fleſh, 8 Duck is not eſteem'd very good Ali- 
ment for ſedentary People, thoſe whoſe * ive Organs ate 
weak, or for ſuch as — * themſelves to a Regimen, either on 


account of preventing Diſeaſes, or for the Re-eſtabliſhment of 
| 2 becauſe it is not very eaſily digeſted, nor does it _—_ 


Juices. 
very good. id Duck is thus diſtinguiſhed : 


ANAS SYLVESTRIS, 2 — * 5. ml 4. Anas tor- 
guata minor, Raii Synop. A. 145. rnith. 3. 212. 
foes era torquata minor, Gel de, A. 99. Anas fera, 

Exer. 104. Mer. Pin. * * Boſcas major, Jonſ. de 
rnith. 371. THE 
CE AND Mather. live in Rivers. 
are in uſe. As for the Virtues, 


WILD 
The Fat, Blood, and 


"they agree with thoſe of the common Duck. Dale. 


Salts of the Wild Duck'are much more exalted than thoſe 
of the Tame Duck, both · on account of the habitual Exerciſe 
and Aliment of the wild for theſe live much on Fiſh 


3 The Wild Duck therefore muſt be a pro- 


t, when an Aceſcence prevails in the Stomach and 
or in the Juices ; but the contrary, where there is 

any Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction. 
Lemery, in hi Treatiſe on Aliments, makes the following 


Obſervations on Ducks. 
There are two Sorts. of Ducks, the Tame and the Wild 


Duck ; the laſt of Which has brown and reddiſh Fleſh,. more 


valued for the Goodneſs of its Taſte than that of the Tame 
Duck. Whether you make Choice of the one or the other, 
you are to p pitch n young, fat, fed 
r 

Duck is nouriſhing enough, and is a Food that is ſolid and 
durable. * think, that the eating of it puts a 


goal -Oajour into ws a and makes the Voice pleaſant and 
The Duck, and eee 


the Tame one is hard of Digeftion, 
and bareds dull and checilly the : 


The Tame Duck « contains moch Ou, volatile Salt, and 
Phlegm ;. and the. Wild ones have more volatile Salt than the 


_ agecable, 


other, but lefs P 


Both the one a. other agree, in cold Weather, with 


„ diy o are n. and have a 


Appetice. 
| REMARKS. 


A Puck i is an amphibious Animal ; for ſhe lives by Land 


and Water. The Tame one is not ſo wellstaſted, nor 
ſo wholſome as the Wild Duck ; and the -Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe ſhe has not near ſo much Motion, and — 


abounds with dull, viſcous, and groſs - ur 0g More 


S 
upon 5 JUCN 28 ure, 

rotten Fiſh, Frogs and Toads ; whereas the Wid ones Ive 
upon Foods which 4 ſeek for every - here: have 
alſo a freer Tranſpiraration, by reaſon of the iſe the 
have, which helps to attenuate and drive out the — 
Humour may have in them, and, laſtly, more .and 
more to the Pri rinciples of their Fluids, and for that 
5 more wit all fl, r 


nde. 


| Hippecrates, in his Treatiſe de 
Aere, Locis, & Aquis, ſays, that a certain People amongſt the 


There are ſeveral forts of Wild Ducks, that difis et fy 


vs, to move. The Word i is, "Think, peculiar to 


thereof it is ſaid to be per ſeyfNνν¹ 


Lines, ſhows what were the Parts of a "on wil; 
for the Goodneſs of their Taſte : ul, 


Tota mihi ponatur anas, ſed pectore tantun, 
Et cervico ſapit ; cetera redde coque. 


The Tame Duck raiſes itſelf but a little from g. 
and walks ſlowly, becauſe ſhe is very he; 
of that, ſhe ſwims very eaſily, and faſt 17; by 


time hold her Head, and th reſt of her Bah, wh 
either to ſeek for ſomewhat to eat, or to concei h 
The —— of oy Duck, beſides that it hath ay a Very pre 
is alſo to be looked u n to be fo 
n d 
The Fat of a Duck is of a mollifying, diſſolving, wy 
They agen the Judy: of « Dui, 3 
y open the of a Duck, and apply it uu 
Belly in the Wind Colic. "7 


another in Bigneſs, Form, Cry, and Coloy, 
ſome of an which fly hos. and others * 
However, we yn hg in general, that Wild 
moſt part, fly than Tame ones : They wh 
where there are Rivers, Marſhes and Lakes, 
ANASARCA, aracdgn, or, as it is ſometing 
two Words, ard Agra, in the Fleſh. 
appean o 


A Species of Dropſy, wherein the Fleſh 
to the Impreffion of the I 


and ſwell'd, and yi 
Dough. See HypRors. 

ANASPASIS, ardowaors, from and, and reve, 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Priſca Medicina, uſes hal 
expreſs the Contraction of the Stomach. He ſays, Til 
digeft much flower, aud want a greater Degree of Gu 
drag rg. I ſuppoſe he means, that the Stomach way 
er Degree of Elaſticity and Tenſion ; and we know, th 
the Fikew of the Sitamch:aro related; Digeſtion i i 
formed ſo ſpeedily, nor in any reſpect ſo well it ou 

ANASSUTOS, Slave, from di for dyv, an 


He uſes it in his ſecond Book de Merbis Mulierun, 
thet to Air, where ſpeaking of a Suffocation of te 
call'd by the — Hyfterics, he ſays, if the Uh 
Plural Number) approaching the Heart, cauſe a | 
and the Air in . — is forced out with a | 
in in 740 Be, the Patients perceive a great du 
vomit. In Hyſteric Fits we frequently ſee a Patient 
Breath, the Air being a time in entering the Lug 
Inſpiration, and immediately after ruſhing out with gl 
city, ſo that the tration is not proportion't wh 
ration with reſpect to Time ; ſomethin va Fo rk Nd i 
in that Action of the ae e 
who have ſeen Women in 
what Hippocrates Gee by l 8 
Explication of the Word. 

ANASTALTICA, hom nn, to contra 
or reſtringent Medicines. / - - 

ANASTASIS, arg ac:s, hid dvirupy to caul wi 
the Claſſics this Word uſually imports 2 122 
Removal of a or People from one Place of UB 
another. But Hippocrates' uſes it in two Senſes, bo 
what different from theſe. The firſt is a Riſing up, 
go to Stool. The ſecond is the Migration of Hum 
expell'd from one Part and oblig'd to remove to al 

It is alſo ſometimes uſed to expreſs a Riſing wor 
very from Sickneſs, or the Recovery itſelf, 

ANASTOICHEIOSIS, ares, from 
Principle or Element of De Bodies are compoſed. 


i 


explains this very enn 10 * 
— the Solids and ids Fg the 32 
It is principally uſed to expreſs a Co quake 


Fluids, when in a morbid Sue in order for 

Sen deu, fr . 
dv "oy om 5 

open the Mouths of the Veſſels. This "Wd 

opening of the "Mouths of the ne _ : 

their-contain'd/ Fluids, Thus the Mend 

Blood from the Noſe, are ſaid to be e 


that is, an Aperture, : 
— — . 


the Diſ 


but if the Veſſels have been corroded b 222%, An 
vacuation is ſaid to be per. 
ſion ; rn fe Coen 7s Vets = 


Hence — ths" Powk "of o aperitve 
cin -W ve ower 
Veſlels, in. the'Senſe of Hipproerst 2 


rehranus.i " 4 Er Jes | 
Bat AnasToMons alſo -implies 12 . 
R the Arteries and 0 


lations, or their Communication together, at 


ANA 


adac, from aralei ro, to extend upwards, 
FAS, enfion of the Body upwards, It is oppoſed 
, which is an Extenſion of the Body downwards. 
15 "a Diſeaſe of the Anus. Caftellus from Lauren- 
1, | 1 * 
I A818. Audb Aae, from a and bade, to con- 
T ag explains this by kb, Expreſſion. 
rss, ,aber de, from d alete, to renouriſh, 


ey Nouriſhment to Bodies waſted by Sickneſs. Re- 


ary fort of Salt. which vegetates upon Rocks 
1775 hüte ſtony Moſs. It is a fort of Nitre, 


* 


ITHYMIASIS, evehupiars, from h, , to fumi- 
: conifies Evaporation. | 11 | 
TICA PROPORTIO, from Aus. See A, and ANA. 
Proportion, it implies equal Parts. _ 

\TOME, dvd] from avd}iuro, to diſſe; Anatomy. 
dea among the antient Phyſicians, called Rationaliſis, 
Erv for a Profeſſor of the Art of Medicine, to be 
wich the interior Parts of the human Body. For 
ny Pains and Diſeaſes are incident to theſe inner Regi- 
u ſhall a Perſon, ſay they, adminiſter Remedies well 
to thoſe Parts of which he has no Notion ? It is neceſ- 
efore to diſſect dead Bodies, and to inſpect and ſearch 
Viſcera and Inteſtines. Herophilus and Eraſiſtratus 


If 


Kings, and cutting them up alive, that they might have 
ortunity, while there was yet Breath remaining, of con- 
thoſe things which Nature had before locked up and 
, and of examining their Situation, Colour, Figure, 
de, Order, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Smoothneſs, and 
je, their Situation, and their Connections and Com- 
ons with each other. For ſuppoſe an inward Pain, 
ll a Phyſician know the affected Part, if he be ignorant 
one of the Inteſtines or Viſcera lies? And how can 
aſed Part be cured by one who does not know what it is? 
hen the Viſcera happen to be laid open by a Wound, 
> never ſaw the Colour of a ſound Part, cannot know 
bd from the corrupted, and conſequently muſt be inca- 
applying a Remedy to what is corrupted. Beſides, 
pledge of the Figure, Situation, and Magnitude of the 
Parts, renders a Perſoh better qualified for the Appli- 
pf external Remedies. Nor can it be deemed Cruelty, 
Puniſhment of Malefactors, and but 4 few of them 
to ſearch out Remedies for intiocent Perfons to all fu- 


the contrary, they who called themſelves #Teemo}, 
cs, from their experimental Knowledge, maintain- 
it was not only unneceſſary, like many other things 
on by the Rationaliſts, but alſo great Cruelty, to cut 
: Breaſts and Bellies of living Men, and to turn that Art 
Profeſſes the Guardianſhip of human Health, to the De- 
nof Individuals, and that in the moſt barbarous manner 
abe deviſed ; eſpecially when the things which are in- 
iter by ſuch violent means, are, ſome of them, impoſſi- 
& known at all, and others may be known without ſuch 
4 For as to the Colour, Smoothneſs, Softneſs, 
2 and all ſuch- like Qualities, they are quite different 
lected, from what they were in an entire Body. Even 
dodles remain unte d, theſe Properties often ſuffer 
ons, by Fear, Painf®Hunger, Indigeſtion, Wearineſs, 
bouland other leſs violent Affections. How much more 
then is it, that the interior Parts, which have a greater 
1 Softneſs, and which are Strangers even to the ight, 
; ncergo a Change from ſuch deſperate Wounds, and 
git urder ? Nor can we do more abſurdly than to 
7 thing in a Man to be juſt the ſame whilſt he is 
les when he is expiring, of even dead. For even 
it my contain Air, cannot be divided with- 
| of the ut as ſoon as the Knife comes to the 
nM Heart, and the Septum tranſuerſum, which by 
embrane, called by the Greeks the Diaphragm, ſe- 
1 1 a Farts from the lower, is divided, the Man 
Tg t oy Moment, and fo the butcherly Phyſician 
Ithe Vic full Froſpect of the Heart and its Appearances, 
ä A ead Man, which can be no other than 
to re the dead Man, and not ſuch as were be- 
bully to ving Man, So that all the Phyſician” gains, is 
28 72 Murder, without being the wiſer with 
de dite of the Viſcera during Life: However, 
our io? thing of this Nature that can be the Ob- 
7 8 y while the Breath is in the Body, Chance 
mes, Ta ame to our View, when we attend the Sick. 
in a Ba nftance,” a Gladiator in the public Shews, a 
& Wonne © K Traveller fallen among Thieves, re- 
3 as lay open the interior Parts, ſome one 

$ ſet on cu” Where the fagacious Phyſician; whoſe 
L I. Aung his Patients, not on Blood and Slaughter, 


much in the right, in receiving Malefactors preſented | 


A NA 


may behold the Situation, Poſture, Order, Figure, and the 
like, and attain the ſame Knowledge by the way of Pity and 
Compaſfion, which others reap from their deteſtable Cruelty, If 
theſe Reaſons be conſidered, even the Mangling of dead Bodies, 
which if not cruel, is at leaſt filthy, will appear unneceſſary; 
ſince moſt things are found in dead Carcaſes in a manner differ- 
ent from what they were in the living Body; and all that can 
be known in living Bodies is evidently thewn in the Cures 


which are made 


upon them, 


Celſus concludes with giving his Opinion as a Moderator in theſe 
Mord: To diſſect the Bodies of living Perſons, is both cruel 
| | tary ; to anatomize dead Bodies, is neceſſary for a 
Learner ; for he ought to know the Poſture and Order of the 
Parts, which are better repreſented in a Carcaſe than in a 
wounded living Perſon. As to the reſt, which can only be 
learnt in my Bodies; Practice will, tho” by a ſlower, yet in a 


and unneceſſary 


more mercifu 


wounded Perſons. Ceſſus in Prefat. | 

I am ſenſible there have been modern Phyſicians, who, igno- 
rant of Anatomy themſelves, by a Piece of Policy, not alto- 
en free from Guilt, have repreſented an Accuracy in this 


ience as trifling, and of no 


way, demonſtrate them in the Operations on 


great Uſe towards the Cure of 


Diſtempers. I believe the following Differtation will ſet every 
reaſonable Man right, as to the Uſes of Anatomy in Medicine ; 
and certainly every Man of Capacity, and a right Turn, muſt in 
proportion be qualify'd to cure Diſtempers; as he underſtands 


the Structure of 


the internal Parts. 


It muſt however be confeſs'd, that Anatomical Knowledge 
has ſometimes fallen to the Share of People, who by a Miſap- 


plication of it have rendered themſelves worſe Phyſicians, than 


they would have been without it. 


Such are thoſe of whom 


Doctor Freind ſpeaks, who, though they have been exact 
* enough in the diſſecting Part, yet, without any regard to 
Nature, or right Philoſophy, are for advancing every 
& trifling Diſcovery into a more trifling Hypotheſis.” This is, 
however, no rational Objection to the Art itſelf, but to an 


l Uſe of it. 


I muſt remark, that in refuti 


the Arguments againſt Ana- 


tomy, in the firſt Part of this Diſſertation, Hoffman, who is 
the Author of it, had Stahl in View, who was a ſort of Rival 
to him, both being Profeſſors in the ſame Univerſity, and both 


eminent for their great 5 
theoretical Part of Phyſic. But Stahl, it feems, had ſome ex- 


in the practical, as well as 


traordinary Notions concerning Nature. Ste NATURA. 
Of the Uſe of Anatomy in the Practice of Medicine. 


"Thoſe who apply themſelves to the Study of Politics, are ob- 
liged to make themſelves acquainted with Geography, a Science, 
for the Illuſtration and Improvement of that 


highly nece 
ind of Kno 


e. Of the ſame Service 


is Anatomy, or the 


Knowledge of the human Body, in Medicine ; and he who 
enters himſelf in the Myſteries of this Art, well furniſhed with 


Practice. 


anatomical Knowledge, can ſcarcely fail of Succefs in his 


Now, in the _— Geography, it is not enough to know 


the Situation and 


ſition of Places, with their Rivers and 


Mountains, but we ought to have clear Notions of other 
things, which principally recommend this Branch of Learning. 


We muſt be acqua 


inted with the natural Genius of the Inhabit- 
- ants, their Cuſtoms and Manners, in what Arts, or in what 


Branches of Commerce they principally excel. We ought to 


know farther in what the Riches of the Country conſiſt, what 
Plants and Animals are produced in it, what are the Qualities 


of the Air and Waters; and, in ſhort, what Stones and Mi- 
nerals the Earth conceals within its Bowels. Whoever obſerves 


- theſe things in his Study of Geography, and makes it his Buſi- 
neſs to attain juſt Ideas of them, may reaſonabl 
thence no Help and Advaneement in his poli 


from 
tical Studies. 


The like Obſervation may be made with reſpect to Anatomy, 
the exact and curious Knowledge of which does not barely 
include the Situation of one vr other of the Viſcera, or the 
Magnitude, Colour, Figure, and Order of the internal Parts, 
but is of very wide Extent. For it is 


all our Curioſity 
is formed with the higheſt 


what Function 


Such a Knowledge of Anatom 
on which the whole Body of 


, the peculiar Structure of each Part; which 
Art and Skill; to find out its Uſe, 


it performs in the Body, what Connexion it 
has with other Members; and to comprehend what Influence it 
has, after a wonderful manner, on different and remote Parts. 


is a moſt htm. Foundation, 
edicine may ſecurely reſt ; if 


this be removed; all rational Explications in medicinal Matters, 


' ſhake and give 


way, Praxtice is in Danger, N 
itſelf falls all to Ruin. The Uſe of Anatomy in Surgery is fo 


and even Medicine 


- undoubted, that none but ſuch as are little verſed in the me- 


- dicinal Art; Will have the Raſhneſs to deny it. This Part of 


Medicine; in order to be rightly and ſucceſsfully" exerciſed, 


requires a perſect Knowledge of the external Part, for which it 


is extremely obliged to Anatomy, and, by means theroof, may 


be carty*d to the higheſt Perfection. Perhaps it may be doubt- 


ed by ſome Phy 


N 


ſicians,” who employ 'them 


ſelves more in exer- 


1 an * + Ciling 


- we have received in this preſen 


ANA 


ciſing than in ſtudying the Art, whether Anatomy promiſes 
any Advantages to us in Practice. We muſt declare, that we 
are wholly of Opinion, that a ſolid and ſkilful Phyſician is 


principally obliged to Anatomy for theſe Qualifications ; and 


therefore can by no means be excuſed from paving them. For 
y 


the fuller Confirmation. of our Aſſertion, eſpecially in this Age, 
wherein the Sciences have received ſo much Light and Im- 
rovement, we ſhall, in the following Diſſertation, aſſert the 
Uſefulneſs of Anatomy in Practice; in which we ſhall be a 
=o olix, that wE may the better do Juſtice to ſo noble a 
bje 8 ra 
| To come immediately to the Matter in hand, we ſhall firſt 
conſider the A ts of thoſe who are of a different 2 4592 
as to the Excalleaty of Anatomy, and account it of little Uſe 
in practical Medicine. Theſe Fay ws that they may con- 
firm their Opinion, conſtitute in the human ** a Nature, b 
which they mean a Soul. From this Principle they ſuppoſe 
every Motion to flow, as from its firſt Spring ; by this, all 
Effects produced in the Body, are diſpoſed and regulated, ſince 
the Body is an Inſtrument merely paſſive, and only qualified to 
receive thoſe Motions. WR F 
This Nature, or Soul, according to them, renders the Body 
ſound and vigorous, it againſt Diſeaſes, and expels them 
when contracted. For fince this Nature is endued with an 
exact Knowledge of the Body, it muſt act in certain Order, 
Meaſure, Time, Degree, > lace, and for a certain End, 
ſo as to be ſufficient, not only for preſerving the Body in Health, 
but for expelling any Diſeaſe which may happen to infeſt it, 
ſince the moſt ſavage and illiterate Nations, who neither know 
the Virtues of Herbs, nor are acquainted with any other Re- 
medies againſt Diſtempers, will ſometimes recover their loſt 
Health by the ſole Benefit of Nature. Hence they conclude, 
that the chief Duty of a Phyſician is to acquire the Know- 
ledge of the Powers, Ways, and Intentions of Nature alone, 
* Care of the Body, becauſe it is merely paſſive. 
In Confirmation of their Opinion, they add, that Medicine had 
a Being, and flouriſhed too, in former Times, when Anatomy 
and natural Philoſophy were very little cultivated ; and that the 
Art of Healing, in ſome who lived in thoſe Times, ſurpaſſed the 
Skill and Addreſs of our Days, though the Phyſicians of thoſe 
Ages, being contented with ſimple Remedies, knew nothing 
.of the medicinal Virtues of Metals and Minerals, nor the arti- 
ficial Preparations of Remedies. As for Anatomy in particular, 
in order to depreciate it, add, that the moſt complete and 
accompliſh'd Anatomiſt, who very well underſtood all the 
Muſcles, and their Texture, would ſucceed no better in his At- 
tempts to cure them of any Diſorder, than one of the moſt 
ſuperficial Knowledge in this Part of Medicine. For it is the 
Soul which puts together the Parts of the Body, and is the 
Contriver of this wonderful Structure; and if any thing happens 
to be. broken or damaged, the fame Power will take care to 
reſtore it, and ſet all things to rights, without the Help of a 
Phyſician. Since therefore theſe things are all at the Diſpoſal 
L Soul, Anatomy can be of no Advantage in practical 
ic. 9p | 
ving thus propoſed the Arguments which are brought 
againſt Anatomy, we are next, according to our Method above 
declared, to vindicate the Dignity and extenſive Uſefulneſs of 
Anatomy by examining theſe Reaſons, and giving a full An- 
ſwer to all theſe Objections. Here firſt we think ourſelyes 
obliged, in few Words, to explain what is meant by Nature 
among the. Antients. For our Anceſtors, though, on other 
Accounts, very wiſe Perſons, and highly to be reverenced, both 
for their arts, and long Wh gs yet in rational Medi- 
cine, and natural Knowledge, I won't fay they were inferior 
to the Moderns, but that, for want of theſe mprovements, 
they took their Meaſures of the ſalutary Art, only from Effects 
Experiments. Hence it is, that in thoſe Times, the Art 


of Medicine was taught in a rude and imperfeCt manner, be- 
_ cauſe the moſt noble Branches of Learning, that of the Nature 


and Motion of Bodies, lay in a manner. buried ; and as for 
Chymiſtry, it was wholly unknown ; for which on, our 


Indulgence is due to the Simplicity of thoſe Ages for the many 


unaceountable Stories and idle Dreams they have left us upon 


Record. They are often talking of ſeveral Sorts of active 


Beings; they conſidered Matter as paſſive and inert; and lookꝰd 
upon the human Body as a mere Inſtrument. The Soul, or 


Nature, they ſuppoſed to be an incorporeal, wiſe Being, endu'd 
with Reaſon, Author and Governor of all the Motions 


| u of 
the Body, Having laid this Foundation, it was neceſſary, that 
ſince the Principle was obſcure. and unknown, all Science and 


. Demonſtration ſhould be extremely precarious. How great 
Detriment muſt reſult from hence to the Art of Medicine, and 


how great a Hindrance, on the other ſide, it muſt be to the 
Improvement of the practical Part, is manifeſt from the Lights 
] t Age, which ſhall be further ex- 
plained. For when neither the Powers nor Effects of corporeal 


things, which yet act upon us after a wonderful manner, can 
- be explain d or demonſtrated from an unknown Principle, | 
it enſiſy appears in how great Darkneſs theſe Times were in- ſince in many, both of the acute and 


Nature is taken in this Acceptation, as indeed it ouff 


by the Qualities of the Elements and Food, it is 


_ conduce very much not only to the Preſervation | 
alſo the e of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. For ths 


throughly known, and its minuteſt Parts diſcovered, 
1s to be Tateful Tudy!d, ſince it is the only Branch # 


ed by external Means, ſuch as Air, E 


Hot and what a bad State of Health, 


.Phyſic itſelf, that is, without Remedies, or 
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volved; when they were obliged, for the ch. 
mena in Medicine, to have * to 5 ue 
as theit only Refuge. I therefore think we Auen 
to congratulate the preſent Age, upon a ü 
bleſs'd with a ſound and rational- Syſtem of p Ch 
which we are taught, that all Bodies, of wi 
in a State of Action, and that Motion is no ,,, 
Exceſs or Difference of Action and Force in 
Bodies; for when two Bodies mutually reſiſt 29! * 
when the 3 to the other in Conſequenq 
Force, originally impreſs'd upon, and communicay 
by the all-powerful Author of Nature, then andy go 
Motion is produced; and, vice verſa, when 1 
Action happen to prove a preciſe Balance to each ch 
both Bodies remain in a State of Reſt; and ew bt 
Motions which are moſt regularly perform'd, und d. 
by the ſtricteſt and moſt uniform Laws of Order; Hs 

roportion, are no more than the beautiful Ref mr 
ous Situations and Combinations of different Bodi & 
acting upon, and reſiſting each other; for ti fun 
conſiderable Effects may be produced onl by the a 
Bodies : A familiar Illuſtration of this Poi, may kf 
from the Action of the Lever; for no inco pol 
nal Principle, much leſs a certain iſdm of Num 
by ſhe is enabled to produce Motion, is requiſite ir, 
on the regular and orderly Motions of Bodies; butt 
moving Force is originally impreſs'd upon theſe Bug 
ſelves, which may be either augmented or diminitels 
ing to their Situation and Diſpoſition, Since in Päd 
human Art, ſo wonderful and curious Effect flow ah 
the Action of Bodies upon one another, this muſt u 
happen in a greater Degree in the Fabric of the hungl 
that incomparable Machine, ſo delicately form'd, u 
ſitely finiſh'd, by the all- powerful Hand of God; for 
Body muſt, in Dignity of Structure, excel all Prod 
human Art, in the ſame Degree, that its auguſt af 
Architect ſurpaſſes frail and imperfect Mortals in d 
Power and Skill: Since this Body is a Machine 
Formation of which, the richeſt Stores of infinite l 
if I may be allowed the Expreffion, been exhaufte 
*tis a Machine formed by the niceſt Art, and u 
almoſt all the Laws of Mechanics, Statics, Hyd 
Optics, take Phce, a vaſt and amazing Varety d 
Species of Motion muſt happen in it. A Phyſicin u 
this Reaſon, make it his principal Care to underſtand! 
ture of this Machine, and to know the Laws of tt 
Motions produced in it, whether by the Air, Am 
Medicines. When a Phyſician throughly compte, 
things, he can ſcarcely be ignorant of the genuine 
Tendency of Nature, but muſt plainly ſee, that l. 
only the bountiful Source of Life and Health, dit! 
likewiſe governs and directs the Operation of Mels 
all the ſeveral Motions that happen in the Body. Whea® 


then Phyſic is placed upon a true Foundation, and fut 
upon a Rock f cannot be ſhaken by the vain Eforsl 
gination and Error. And indeed a Phyſician who gi 
work, cannot be ignorant when Nature is well di : 
when otherwiſe; but muſt know in what Life, Health, l 
and Death itſelf conſiſt ; nor can the Reaſons for? 
thod of Cure, and a proper Choige of Medicines, clap 

If on the other hand, Natuf ud, as with ber 
Antients, be ſtyled Medicatrix Mr borum, ol * 
Diſeaſes, then nothing more is meant, than the! , 
adapted with ſingular Art and Contrivance, for 75 | 
of certain Motions 3 for by this peculiar Benefit 0 


of the ſolid and fluid Parts, of which it is compoſe, I 


ditiouſly to perform certain regular and ſtated Moto 


that this beautiful and curious Fabric of the Bod) | 


ran 


ing which can ſupply us with an accurate 27 
Structure. Beſides, the Body can neither ſublil, 


nor the Fury of Diſeaſes, unleſs AN "4 Mb 


and from this Circumſtance ariſes the diere 
Phyſic, which is, as it were, an Affiſtant 1d gt 08 
governs her ſeveral Motions, n irs 


ings. of hurtful Qualities be avoided — a i 


Body. And altho* many have been bleß d V7: yt 
proſp Life without the Affiſtance of K ! | 
never arrived at that happy State with0 oro fa 

| 1 
Regimen. How daring a Piece of inte Cur . 


to affirm, that Nature alone is ſufficient Lo 404 


e without the Aid of a Phyſician ? It is not 
" _ mm the Phyſician has the Advantage of 
— gent Experience; that he knows what things 
ach and what ate prejudicial; that he knows the 
r beginning Diſeaſe, or the preciſe Form and 
F. which it quits the Patient; but he muſt carefully 
* ces and Reaſons, and from them form his 
t of Diſeaſes, foretel their Events, and take rational 
unt Steps for their Cure. If any one follows this Me- 
hens ſo far miſcarry in the Practice of Phyſic, 
Work of the higheſt Importance, as to be of no Uſe 
x : for tis abundantly plain, that a Reliance upon 
dee alone has too often, impoſed both on the Phyſi- 
| the Patient; wherefore in ſo great a Concurrence of 
tis proper to call in Reaſon and Philoſophy to our 
that ſo the true one may be diſcovered. Hence 
Neceflity of rational Medicine, which, being founded 
Principles of Philoſophy, muſt of Conſequence be 
to that which is circumſcribed within the ſcant 
Practice and Obſervation. But ſuch a Phyſic as 1s 
| upon the Principles of Reaſon and Philoſo hy, not 
es and ſolves the Phænomena occurring in Practice, 
and unconteſted Principles, but likewiſe greatly aſſiſts 
itſelf, by ſuggeſting the moſt 2 Maxims, for 
g a fafe and eaſy thod of Cure. It is not indeed 
d. that Phyſic drew her illuſtrious Origin from Ex- 
but it muſt at the ſame time be owned, that ſhe 
her moſt ſtriking Charms, and all thoſe Degrees of 
d Perfection, which at preſent ſet her at the Head 
Sifter Arts, from Reaſon and Philoſophy. But for 
a Knowledge of this rational Medicine, Anatomy is 
and indiſpenſably neceſſary, ſince without the latter, 
cannot poſſibly be obtain'd. | 
indeed be confeſs'd, that Anatomy does not directly 
diately cure the Sick 3 but yet it has a happy Ten- 
make the Cure proceed more ſafely and agreeably, 
puld otherwiſe do. Celſus, in his Preface, very juſtly 
that though there are many things which do net belong 
i themſelves, yet theſe very things prove uſeful to them, 
ing and improving the Genius and Taſte of the Artiſt. 
ya Contemplation of the Works of Nature may not 
lbyſician, yet it renders him better qualified for the 
bf Phyſic. In like manner, tho* Anatomy does not 
a Phyſician, yet it proves at once an Ornament and 
ice to 7 by ſu plying him —_ wholſome and 
Maxims, for the Direction an egulation of his 
ſor no Branch of Learning is of —— Uſe and 
for diſcovering Errors in Practice, applying Reme- 
gving juſt Prognoſtics, than Anatomy is, as I ſhall 
fully in the ſe of this Diſſertation. 
ſegn with that divine and noble Diſcovery the Circu- 
de Blood ; and indeed he muſt be blind, who does 
ſe the Clouds of Darkneſs that have been diſpell'd, 
nous Light that has been ſhed upon Phyſic, by this 
Pl wage for NT by - (he yur an ion of 
| Dody, we t the and other Humours 
al carried through numberleſs ſmall Meanders, by 
| ded of bot ſolid * * * Fans then 
wherein Life conſiſts. e likewiſe 
of the Excellency of Anatomy, if we allow our- 
pnſider, how egregiouſly the Antients, who neglect- 
provement of this uſeful Art, blundered in defini 
vanly amuſed themſelves with idle Whims —— 
| o; mportant Affair, aſſerting the Cauſe of Life 
mal] 0 — — 4 Nature, upon the Body ; a vital 
75 * the Heart; an innate Heat J the Tem- 
0 2 mours ; and an implanted and influencing 
| fl « eleſs and unmeaning Dreams receiv'd a fatal 
— hw Ground at once, upon the Diſcovery of 
pu of the Blood, which, ſo ng as it waſhes the 
— Stream, affords us the Evidence of our 
* De of Life; for *tis the bountiful Office 
d which Why he wa >a Body ſafe and free from Cor- 
pet, that the Life of the Body i not. proper ad 
a not, properly an 
* 2 Duration or Preſervation of 4 2 4 und 
ter, a 8k was the Caſe, and if Life was ſuſtained 
one, or a Piece of Bread, might be ſaid to 


| Ma Properly and accurately defined, a perpetual 


Filth a0 by which the Body is principally pre- 


©, and deſtroyi ; 
$ ying the Moiſture of the Parts, fo 
ut ten only be check d by their internal, which 
ellive, Motion; and this Motion won- 
In the dran ambient Atmoſphere, and its external 
b immedi. intimate ixture of the Blood; 
the Quid Pat J expoſed to the Injuries of the Air, 
| tele of the Blood come to be in a 


8 2s 1 ; C 
its reſpectiye Mixture or Compoſition, remain- 


and Corruption. For as Putrefaction is no 
inteſtine Motion produced in the Fluids by ſome 'p 
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State of-Reſt, As Medicine in general, ſo more eſpecially the 
pathologic and therapeutic Branches of it, have received incre- 
dible Advantages from this Diſcovery ; ſince by it we come to 
know, that nothing can be more fatal to Life, or more repugn- 
ant to Health, than thoſe things which either hinder, or in the 
leaſt diſturb the free and ſalutary Circulation of the Blood. 
*Tis no hard Taſk to find the Reaſon, why violent Cold is fo 
prejudicial to the Body, or why Draughts of cold Liquors, 
drank by Perſons over-heated, produce Death. Hence 'tis like- 
wiſe plain, 'why polypous Concretions adhering to the Orifices 
of the Veſſels near to the Heart and Lungs, produce ſudden 
and unexpected Death, by intercepting the Courſe of the Blood. 
From the Circulation of the Blood, we are alſo enabled to 
aſſign a Reaſon, why Poiſons prove ſo fatal to the Body ; for, 
in my Opinion, they can ſcarce produce their Effects in any 
other way, than by exciting violent Spaſms in the Veſſels, 
contracting them, and ſo hindering the free Courſe of the Blood 
through them. We likewiſe know from this, that all acid and 
viſcid Subſtances, as alſo too plentiful Feeding, are deſtructive 
of Health, and hurtful to the Body, becauſe, either by inſpiſ- 
ſating or augmenting the Juices, they hinder their free Circu- 
lation, and produce immediate Loſs of Health. As this is the 
Caſe, we may eaſily, from the Doctrine of the Blood's Circu- 
lation, deduce the moſt wholſome and falutary Rules for the 
Preſervation of Health and Life; for every one who is fond of 


a long and happy Life, muſt by the Benefit of this Diſcovery 


perceive, that it is his chief and principal Intereſt to preſerve 
the Circulation of his Blood uninterrupted, ſafe, and entire. 
Hence he muſt ſee the Neceſſity of abſtaining both from ſuch 
things as coagulate his Blood, and from ſuch as, by augment- 
ing its Quantity beyond a proper Degree, render it leſs fit for 
making its way through the ſeveral Veſſels of his Body. He 
ought, on the other hand, to uſe all ſuch things as have a Ten- 
dency to preſerve his vital Juices in a due State of Fluidity, 
ſuch as volatile Salts, Aromatics, and warm Infuſions 'of bal- 
ſamic Herbs, by means of which, the due Motion of the Blood 
is moſt effectually preſerved. From this Diſcovery we muſt 
likewiſe perceive, that in caſe of too great an Affluence of 
Blood, its Quantity muſt be diminifhed; and that, in ſuch 
Caſes, Bleeding muſt not only be proper, but even prove the 
ſole and only Preſervative of Life. | 
Beſides, Anatomy furniſhes us with abundance of Reaſo 

why Death, in Spite of all the Medicines in the World, m 
prove the Fate of every Individual; for Life, which is no 
more than the perpetual Motion of the Fluids, not only de- 
pends upon their due Temperament, but alſo, and that more 
eſpecially, upon a certain Motion of the ſolid Parts. Now 
when old Age begins to approach, the moving Fibres gradually 
become hard, thick, and immoveable, the Pores are ſhut up; 
and the Veſſels are too full. Hence the Fibres, not being ſuffici- 
ently animated by the ſubtle nervous Fluid, become ſtiff, inflexi- 
ble, and unfit for protruding the Blood thro'ꝰ the Body. Beſides, 
when the cutaneous Pores are obſtructed, the ſeveral Excretions 
muſt of courſe be r ed, and recrementitious Filth muſt be 
accumulated in the Body ; the Conſequence of which is, firſt, a 
bad Habit of N and, not long after, inevitable Death. If 
we reflect with a little Attention upon this Circumſtance, the 
moſt effectual Means of obtaining a long Life cannot fail to ſug- 
geſt themſelves to us, and convince us, that we ought to place 
our principal Care in preſervin our ſeveral Juices in a due State 
of Fluidity, leſt, thro* a Defect in that Point, the Pores ſhould 
be block'd up, and the Fibres become groſs and rigid. For 


preventing this, Motion and Exerciſe are very proper, ſince 


they are exquiſitely calculated for preſerving our Fluids in their 
due State. A pure and ſerene Air, thin and light Water, good 
ſmall Wine, Food which contains little of an eafthy and com- 
pact Subſtance, and which is light, and of eaſy Digeſtion, and 
Compoſure of Mind, contribute alſo to this End. When theſe 
Things are diligently attended to, and Health regulated by theſe 
Meaſures, Life muſt be preſerved the longeſt that the Condi- 
tion of our Natures will admit of. Nor is frequent Phlebotomy 
to be neglected, the Uſefulneſs of which, for protracting Life, 
is ſufficiently ſhewn by the Diſcovery of the Blood's Circu- 
lation; for tis plain, that by this means Blood, which by 
reaſon of its Abundance, is become thick and flow in its Mo- 
tion, muſt be reſtored to its due and regular Courſe thro* the 
Body: Neither have we any Reaſon to be afraid of 3 
this rich Fountain of Life, ſince, as Galen has obſerved, th 
Antients took whole Pounds, inſſead of Ounces, as the Mo- 
derns do. vs C 
By the Help of Anatomy we likewiſe" become acquainted with 
the formal "Cauſe of Death, which, in whatever Shape it de- 
rives a Man of Life, may be diſtributed into four Clattes ; for 
there muſt be either an Inflammation of the more noble Parts, 
ſuch as the Meninges, Lungs, Stomach, and Inteſtines; or extra- 
vaſated Blood or Serum, as uſually happens in the Brain, Thorax, 


and Abdomen; or ſome of the Viſcera mult be corrupted ;' or a 


'Polypus muſt be formed among the Veſſels of the Heart or Lun | 
be, Ring the free Circulation of the Blood. I ſay 3 
Death happens, it muſt be owing to one or othier 2 

| | uſes, 
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cuated, and drawn out of the 
Functions are 


"even when the Excretions are entire 
ceaſe; and Experience proves, that many die at the very time 


| Reaſon, affirm that Health depen 
Blood, which, when duly carried thro* the Body, renders the 
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"Cauſes, i is plain from all DiſſeQions. And, indeed, an In- 


flammation is the Cauſe of Death in acute Diſorders; and a 


Corruption of the Viſcera, or an Extravaſation of Blood or 
Serum, produces the fame Effe& in chronical Cafes : But a 4 


pus is generally found to be, of all others, the moſt ſpeedy Cauſe 
of Death, ' Theſe ſeveral Cauſes of Death plainly ſhew, that it 
is nothing more than a Deſtruction of the Circulation of the 
Blood. From the joint Conſideration of theſe Circumſtances, it 
follows, that he who intends to ward off Death, muſt be at due 
Pains to prevent Inflammations of the internal Parts of his 
Body, Weakneſſes or Obſtructions of his Viſcera, and Extra- 
vaſations of his Blood and other Juices. o—_ 

This fame Diſcovery,” I mean that of the Circulation of the 
Blood, which is, without Doubt, the ſureſt Prop, and the nobleſt 
Ground-work of all Medicine, clearly accounts for the Cauſes 
of Health, and ſufficiently ſhews, that it can only be expected 
from a free and due Circulation of the Blood and Humours, and 


"the ſeveral Excretions being carried on with Regularity : For 
when the Blood is carried thro* the Body in à calm, regular, 
and uniform Manner, then the ſeveral Elements of which It 


lr 


conſiſts, are not only duly mixed with each other, but eve 


thing that is of a recrementitious Nature, every thing that of- 


fends either in Quantity or Quality, is b t means eva- 
b f the Body. This, all the animal 
rmed, according to the Order and ſtated 


Laus of Nature; thus Health, and thus the Vigour of Health, 


are preſerved : Thoſe muſt therefore err, who maintain, that 


duly made ; becauſe Life, 


Life conſiſts in the Excretions bei 
fel out of the Account, may 


* 


their Excretions are performed. We therefore, with better 


ds upon the Circulation of the 


ſeveral Excretions and natural; whereas, when its 


Motion is too languid, or impair'd by any Diſeaſe, the Excre- 
tions are in 


ted ; nor, indeed, can there be any Diſeaſe in 


| which the Excretions do not ſuffer. We even often ſee Patients 
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happy an Influence upon chronical Diſorders, 2%. 
tu A carrying them ofl. » nd proc 
But fince the Antients were ignorant of the Blot 
tion, we need not be much ſurpriſed; that they jy; 
Errors in Practice; but; to paſs over others of b 
*tis well known how careful, or, to ſpeak more 96. 
whimſical and ſuperſtitious they were in openj x 
being groundleſsly perſuaded, that this or ther? 
was appropriated or conſecrated to this of that ws 
the Head, for Inſtance, the Heart, or the Liver, 10 
the Diſeaſes of thoſe Parts, it was neceſſary to open yy 
"Qtive Veins, In Proceſs of Time, when Anatom 
improved, theſe wild Chimeras were entirely ban 
have learned, that there are two Uſes in Bleeding tht 
cuation and Derivation ; the former of whith 5 gl 
caſe of too great a Quantity of Blood, and 'tis n wa 
ter which Vein be opened: But, in order to mike 
tion, we are taught to open a Vein in the upper «lg 
of the Body, as the Nature and Circumſtances of 5a 
ſhall require. n | 
- From Anatomy *tis alſo 
their Intemperies, were, oe Antients, fully prop 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes; for theſe very Humours 2ppex i 
in the Body, fo that their Theory muſt, of courſe, 4 
Ground, ſince it was built upon a Foundation fo 
and uncertain: Hence it happened, that the princyl 
their Medicines conſiſted generally of ſtrong Purge 
ſuppoſed, that Purgatives had an ele&ive Cualih, adj 
gined, that one was proper for purging Bile, og 
choly, and another Phlegm. And although I willy 
that one of thefe Medicines may be preferable tou 
better calculated for breaking the Force, and rem 
Cauſe of certain Diſtempers, yet I cannot amm 
Opinion, fince it is entirely inconſiſtent with tief 
tion of the Blood, from which alone the Cauſes bill 
and Diſeaſes are derived: For whatever Purge 
and violently, muſt throw out whatever kinds of 


plain; that the four Hyd 


die, rather from the Excretions being too copious, than from are lodged in the Body, whether they be viſcid a 
their being deficient ; as may be obſerved in acute Diforders, and, for this very Reaſon, the Antients were ful 
© heftic Caſes, Dyſenteries, and other Diſeaſes of a like Nature. Practice, ſince they made fo frequent Uſe of te 
That Fhy ſician, therefore, acts a Part entirely conſiſtent with Purgatives: For in the Days of Galen, and mar 


in thoſe of Hippocrates, the more gentle Laue 
Place in Practice, but the Patients were racked vii 
- Colocynth, Scammony, Elaterium, and other Pu 
like Stamp. Yet Experience has taught us, that the 
are fo far from being beneficial, that they are very 
hurtful to our Conſtitutions; for they deſtroy the 
impair the Strength of the Inteſtines, which are ſow 
the Prefervation of Life ; they diminith the Force at 
of the Membranes by ſpaſmodic Conftrictions, exit 
ry off the balſamic Bile, and diſturb the falutary Za08 
drawing that Humour which ſhould be diſcharge! 
Skin, 2 the Circumference to the Centre of then 
can any other Cauſe be affigned for this Error in im 
their Ignorance of Anatomy, which, as ſoon » i 
Head above thoſe Clouds of Darkneſs, with which 
then, been incircled, detected theſe Errors, andi 
to beware of them for the future. "* 

Beſides, their immenſe Number of Medicine 
proves, that their Practice was confuſed, and ther! 
ſome Degree, ſuperfluous ; for what is the Delgi 
Cordials, 22 N 3 = | 

inthics, and Remedies appropriated to 

Body the End 1 ſuch a Multitude o 


the Dignity of his Character, who, in the Cure of Diſtempers, 
bas a Regard not only to the Circulation of the Blood, but alfo 
to the ſeveral Excretions, eſpecially that of Tranſpiration. 
Since our Fluids paſs thro? the Body very often every Day, 
and fince indulgent Nature has every- where bountifully pro- 
_ vided proper Emunctories for the Excretion of the recrementi- 
tious Matter, we muſt take care, that theſe Emunctories be 
always kept open ; for by this means the Blood is rendered lim- 
pid, pure, and balſamic ; and all ſuch things as are capable of 
Hying a Foundation for Diſeaſes, are eliminated out of the 
Body. Among the ſeveral Emunctories, which are evidently to 
be found in the Body, thoſe of the Skin, by which, as Celſus 
fays, Tranſpiration is carried on, as it were, thro' ſo many invi- 
ſible little Holes, are the moſt conſiderable ; for what friendly 
Offices Tranſpiration performs to the Body, and how much it 
contributes to the Preſervation of Health, may be conceived 
from this Circumſtance ; that more recrementitious Matter, 
and that too of a more virulent Quality, is diſcharged from the 
Body in this way, than by all the other Excretions together. 
Hence tis plain, that nothing can have a more direct and im- 
_ mediate Tendency to bring on Diſeaſes, than a Suppreſſion of 
the ſeveral Excretions, eſpecially that by which the Filth and 


Sordes of the Body are carried off by Tranſpiration. As this Body? What can be 
is the Caſe the Practice of that Phyſician muſt be rational, but to convince us, that the Phyſician, 1 0 
who, when be is perfectly acquainted with the Origin of the various Medicines, knew only the Virtues 


few ? For Diſeaſes are cured with a few, ” "I 
cines, which the Antients being ignorant oi, 
cumberſome Materia Medica, under ſo many 3s 
ſiſtent Forms. It was likewiſe their Misfortune 

and more noble Medicines were not known * 

as volatile Salts, neutral Salts, the right! ; 

alfo the ſeveral Preparations of Steel, 1 

As it was their Misfortune to be ignorant el the 
muſt of conſequence be very ill qualifi 10 


| Diſorder, reſtores the uſual Excretions, opens the obſtructed 
Emunctories, and diſpoſes them to afford a free and eaſy Paſ- 
_ Gage to the malignant and virulent Sordes : But this is moſt 
. efteftually. brought about by means of a pretty quick and acce- 
lerated Motion in the Fluids ; which, when it happens in acute 
© Diſorders, and eſpecially in Fevers, ſufficiently accounts for the 
_ Patient's recovering Health only by the Benefit of Nature, 
without any great Trouble to the Phyſician: For this intenſe 

Motion expels the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, opens the Emunctories, 


_ attenuates. the Humours, and ſoon reſtores perfect Health. The nital Diſbrders; or if they attempt Mftinenct 
* Reverſe of this happens in Diſeaſes of the chrohical Kind, and Nature, it was done by Regimen, 8 Air, and jel 
of long Continuance, where the Motions, being fluggiſhly car- Frictions, Baths, Exerciſe, Change ot i Na 
ried on, are to be accelerated by Art, and the Weakneſs of © ſource was the Knife, and Fire. he 2 lech 
Nature k by that means to be aſſiſted. In Diſorders therefore mate, in which ſome of the antient = w___ 
of this Kind, Sudorifics, Chalybeats, Bitters, Salts, Purgatives, Circumſtance which very much cont”! chase 
warm Baths, and mineral Waters, are of ſingular Advantage; Diſeaſes; for in thoſe warm _— are there] 
and the Virtues of theſe Remedies, in Caſes of this Nature, ae Diſeaſes are not very deeply rooted, te Diſord, 
to be accounted for only from this, That by their quick and little Pains and Trouble: But in _— Cure u 
accelerated Motion remove the Obſtructions of the Body, always challenges a greater Share of vc "lent, le 
and, by reſtoring the ſeveral Excretions, reduce the Fluids toa not to be doubted but, among the Force of VP 
- natural an®orderly State, The fanie Reaſon' may be affigned, | Diſorders have been removed by 2 Clem] 
by Motion and Exerciſe, the Drinking of wholſome mineral the Temperature of the Climate, Medicin® 


Waters, aud the Clemency of the Air and Climate, have ſo Now that we ſtand in need of fewer 
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hich is ſafe, eaſy, and ſimple in Compa- Hoffman may be right in the general upon this Subject, yet, wh 

xd of 22 - Opinion, owing to our Knowledge of reſpect to Applications to the 75 lb —— and 3 E xpe- 
"ce tis the principal Buſineſs of every Phyſi- vience manifeſtly contraditts him, ſince there are Topics which 
that the Quantity, Temperament, and Mix- exert, conſiderable E Fects when applied to thoſe Parts, Our Au- 
ral Humours, be duly proportioned to the Veſ- thor here, in defending Theory, which may be rendered extremely 
of the Patient; and that theſe 'Humours be ſeu, has given us an Inſtance of its Miſapplication, thro” the 
circulating, whilſt, at the ſame time, the Ex- Raſhneſs and Self-ſufficiency of human Wiſdom. In Philoſophy, 
* larly made; ſince this is the whole Buſineſs of 2s well as Divinity, we are ſubjject to arrogate to 22 577 
N — one muſt ſee, how few Medicines are requi- Anowledge, and, in conſequence of that, raſbly to deny the Exi/t- 
* 32 ſeveral Endes. WE ence of Things und Effects, unleſs we can comprehend them, and 
= conſidered, how uſeful a Knowledge of the conteive in what manner they are brought about ; whereas Nature, 
; ulation is in Praftice, I now come to take a View or its all-powerful Author, has ways of acting to which we are, 
yantages accruing to it, from our Acquaintance with at preſent, Strangers, and Reſources with which we are utterly 
Be of ſome other Parts. The firſt I ſhall mention, is wnacquarnted. ) e therefore learn from the Principles of Ana- 


ve underſtand; by means of Anatomy, we ſhall not 
the Errors commonly received with regard to it, but 
e greatly affiſted in the Cure of Diſeaſes : In the Skin 
ls endons, and Nerves terminate, with which 
Glands, or ſmall villoſe Bodies, are interwove, that 

n, and the ſalt, agile, and aerial Principle, may be 
commodiouſly ſecreted. If a practical Phyſician right- 
dd this Structure of the Skin, which is only fit for 
ion of very ſmall Particles, he muſt be convinced, 
dures of the Skin, deſtined for a Diſcharge of the fineſt 
muſt be very ill- adapted to carry off the viſcid and 
des collected in the Prime Vie. Whenever, there- 
Stomach and Inteſtines are become turgid with Hu- 
this Kind, as it uſually happens in intermittent Fevers, 
byfteric and hypochondriac Diſorders, the Phyſician 
ly to. avoid preſcribing all hot Medicines, and the 
dotifics; for theſe, inſtead of procuring Stools, which in- 
t to be done, rather make the Patient coſtive, by driving 
of recrementitious Matter from the Centre to the Cir- 
eof the Body, and mixing it with the Maſs of Blood. 


a ſudden Sally of Paſſion, has quitted its proper Cha- 
lodged itſelf in the Stomach and Inteſtines; for if, 
into a Commotion by warm Medicines, it ſhould paſs 
ood, it reſembles the Nature of Poiſon, produces the 
erious Effects, and threatens the Patient with immi- 
zer: In ſuch a.Caſe, therefore, the Phyſician muſt, if 
to act up to the Principles of his Art, take care to 
it Load of Humours lodged in the Stomach and In- 
the proper Emunctories, and with the Aſſiſtance of 
tives, * | 
lame Anatomical Obſervation we are taught, that this 
Evacuation is leſs proper when ſaline, cauſtic, and 
les are mixed with the Blood; for theſe ſhould have 
je for them thro* the Skin; the Pores are therefore, 
le, to be kept open by a due Degree of Heat, and 
Kicines: And this is to be carefully attended to, in all 
here Sordes of this Kinds are offenſive, as Eryſipelas, 
le Fever, Petechical Fever, Small-pox, Meaſles, 
\ eſpecially if the Puſtules are ſtruck back into the 
| theſe Things plainly ſhew a Phyſician, who ought 
uant of Nature, that nothing can better qualif 
ws ſo, than a Knowledge of Anatomy; but betaufe 
upon account of the Nerves and Tendons which 
u it of a very ew and exquiſite Senſation, and 
very eaſily conſtrifted, a Phyſician ought, to guard 
thoſe things which contract the Pores, and prevent a 
mollome Tranſpiration. This is principally to be 
n Diſeaſes where the Blood abounds with impure 
Recrements ; and all poſſible Care .is to be taken, 
1 and noxious Matter, whicli ſhould. be diſcharged 
T- be not imprudently ſtruck back into the Body, 
pi Blood: For this Reaſon we are to avoid cold and 
cations; Ointments; Plaiſters, and whatever may 
3 drin; but this Caution is particularly neceſſary iti 
| * ſuch as Itches; Gout, ſcald Heads, Lepro- 
w and alſo in critical Sweats, left by the rafh 
| the . we precipitate the Fate of the Patient. 
* _ the Fat preſents itſelf; from an accurate 
Ia, hich; the practical Phyſician muſt likewiſe 
Refer that will more than counterbalance his 
un 25 N for as this Subſtance is laid thicker upon 
Nen x? than others, ſo, by this very Circum- 
3 to us the true Method of applying external 
per © commonly call them, Topics. s, for 
pi 3 who applies external Medicines to his Hip 
podient ace 2 the Agonies of Sciatic Pains, will 
r ed with very little Succeſs ; becauſe the 


Nor will be act c 
ford Act more rationally, who, in order to 
oo his Stomach, applies laiſtem to his Ster - 
ittle Effe A uſe, in theſe Parts, ſuch Remedies pro- 
b covereg 7 account of the Fat, with which the 
(ii neceſſary to remark here, that tho 


(ice is likewiſe to be ſhunn'd, when the Bile, in conſe- 


on Covering of the Body, the Skin, the Texture of tomy, that in applying Topics, ſuch Parts of the Body muſt be 


choſen as are covered with the ſlendereſt Muſcles, and the ſmall- 


eſt Quantity of Fat. For this Reaſon, the nervous and tendi- 


nous Parts are, of all others, the moſt proper ; ſuch as the Soles 

of the Feet, the Palms and Wriſts of the Hands, the Temples, 

and the Nape of the Neck. Medicines of this Kind may be 
alſo applied, with Advantage, under the Arm-pits, and to the 

Hollows of the Hams ; from which Parts their Virtucs are ſen- 

fibly diffuſed thro? all the Body. When therefore, in caſe of 

too great a Heat and Fervor, the Body is to be cooled, it is pro- 
per to apply, to the above-mentioned Parts, Liquors that are 
ſomewhat acid, and gently repreſſing; for, by the Uſe of theſe, 
the Body is ſurpriſingly refreſhed. "The fame Practice is to be 
followed in allaying Spaſms in Fevers, in which Caſe alſo cor- 
roborative and ſubaſtringent Plaiſters may, with Succeſs, be 
applied to the Nape of the Neck, the Temples, and the Wriſts : 
But when the nervous Syſtem is to be ſtrengthened, tis proper, 
now-and-then, to warm and cheriſh the Nape of the Neck, 
and the Sutures of the Head, with mild and balſamic Corrobo- 
ratives. When the Force of the languid and unactive Nerves 
is to be excited, or a viſcid Humour to be diſlodged from ſome 
particular Part, the Intention is beſt anſwered by Veſicatories, 
applied to the Nape of the Neck. Laſtly, in a Lues Venerea, or 
an Itch, which Diſorders are often happily carried off by a ſea- 
ſonable Salivation, it is moſt ſafely raiſed by applying mercurial 

Ointments to the Arm-pits  , ee 

An accurate Knowledge of the Structure of the Navel will 
alſo qualify a Phyſician for the Application of Topics, with equal 

Prudence and Succefs ; for tis known, that the Linea Alba is 
contiguous to the Navel; which, of itſelf, is a Patt 'moſt 
ſenſible of Impreſſions : In this Linea Alba many conſiderable 
Tendons centre; ſo that tis plain, that Part muſt be endowed 
with a very quick and exquiſite Senſe, and thetefore have a 
Conſent with the whole Body ; for *tis very remarkable, that 
all the nervous Parts of the Body, if ſtrongly irritated, or other- 
wiſe affected, do at the ſame time put <4 whole Body into a 
Commotion, by reaſon of the mutual and uninterrupted Con- 
nection of the Nerves diſperſed up and down it: For this Rea- 
ſon we are not to wonder, if Medicines applied to the Navel 
do not confine their Efficacy to that particular Part, but convey 
it to the moſt diſtant and remote Quarters of the Body, by means 
of the many conſiderable Nerves which run thro” the Navel. 
Thus *tis known, from a celebrated Family Experiment, that 
the Quantity of a Nut, of freſh Butter, applied to the Navels 
of Children, protures them Stools : And if Worms ate lodged 
in the Inteſtines, if the Navel is anointed with Bull's-gall inſpiſ- 
fated with the Ointment of Sow-bread, and mixed with Oil 
of Colocynth, it ſtimulates the Inteſtines to expel the Worms: 
In the convulſive Colic, which is indeed a very terrible Diſor- 
der, the Agonies of Pain are ſurpriſingly allay'd by anointing 
the Navel with a few Grains of Civet. Nor is leſs Relief to be 
expected in a Suppreſſion of Urine, from carefully anointing the 
Navel with Oil of Turpentine ; for the Diſcharge of the Urine 
will be wonderfully promoted by that means, ſince the Umbili- 
cal Arteries adherb to the Sides of the Bladder. 

The Diſeaſes of the internal Parts, and the moſt proper Me- 
thods of curing them, muſt be made known to us by conſider- 
ing their Situations, and the ſeveral Parts where they are placed: 
Thus we know, that the Stomach is inclined to the Left Side, 
and that its upper Orifice adheres to the Spina Dorſi, whereas its 
inferior Orifice is covered with the Scrobiculum Cordis. From 
this Circumſtance it Is very plain, that the moſt intenſe Pain, 
which has erroneouſly got its Denomination from the Heart, 
proceeds entirely from the Storhach ; and that the Seat of a Car- 
dialgia, as is groundlefsly thought, is not in the Left, but rather 
in the Right Side of the Stomath : For leaving the Seat of the 
Pain, which is under the Scrobiculum Condis, entir ely out of the 
Queſtion, this appears plainly from this Circumſtance, that the 
Bile; which frequently excites the Pain; lies nearer to the Right 
than to the Left Orifice : Hence thoſe, who labour under Ob- 
ſtructions of the Liver, are moſt frequently troubled with this 
Diſorder. Now when the Pain itſelf has reached the very 
Back, the Left Mouth or Orifice muſt alſo inevitably ſuffer : 
Anatomy therefore teathes us, that, in this Caſe, Plaiſters, ſpi- 
rituous Subſtances, Bklſamics, and ſuch things as ate calculated 
for ſtrengthehing the Stomach, and allaying Pain, are to be 
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exterrially applied to the Scrobiculum Cordis, and the Left Side 
under the falſe Ribs. From Anatomy we alſo learn, that this 
Diſorder is moſt effectually relieved by ſuch Medicines as cor- 
rect the Acrimony of the Humours, and diſcuſs Flatulencies. 
Beſides, becauſe the Stomach, as Anatomy teaches us, lies under 
the Diaphragm, it often happens, that its being inflated produces 
the greateſt Uneaſineſs, Difficulty of breathing ; in which 
Caſe, the Phyſician, who is ignorant of Anatomy, would com- 
mit an egregious Blunder, if he preſcribed ſweet and emollient . 
Pectorals, imagining the Cauſe of the Diſorder to reſide in the 
Lungs ; whereas the Cauſe itſelf, which is a thick Phlegm, and 
an Inflation, ought rather to be taken away, and the Spafms of 
the Stomach ſhould be removed ; both which are often happily 
effected by gentle Emetics and Laxatives. 

The Situation of the Colon, and its ſinuous Structure, of 


which the Antients were ignorant, by reaſon of their Neglect 


of Anatomy, has ſo deceived them, and even ſome of the Mo- 
derns, that they aſcribed to a Fault of the Spleen, thofe Tu- 
mours, eſpecially of the Left Side, which, in Hypochondriacal 
Cafes, proceed from a Flatus, and Ordure pent up in the Fold- 
ings of the Colon. If theſe Men had learn'd, that the Spleen 
lay under the Diaphragm, and that it was nearer to the Spine, 
they-might have eaſily ſhunn'd ſo palpable an Error. For *tis 
well known, that the Pains, the parching Heats, and the Tu- 
mours, under the falſe Ribs of Hypochondriac Perſons, appear 
principally in the Left Side. Add to this, that the Spleen has a- 
leſs exquiſite Senſation ; and by reaſon of its Bulk, the Circum-- 
ſtance which generally renders it troubleſome, excites a very 
heavy and fixed Pain, whereas in Hypochondriac Diſorders we 
obſerve, that the Pain is intenſe, but ſoon goes off. As this is 
the Caſe; tis plain, that in the Cure of that Diſeaſe, carmina- 
tive Clyſters, which dilute the Acrimony of the Humours, and 
defend the nervous Membranes of the Colon, are deſervedly 
preferable to all others. In this Caſe Carminative Plaiſters are: 
not to be neglected, which, when apply'd to the Left Side, 
ftrengthen the Tone of the-Colon, and afford ſurpriſing Relief. 

Another Diſorder, which draws its Origin alſo from the Co- 
lon, ſometimes perplexes the Phyſician who is ignorant of Ana- 
tomy ; for it ſometimes happens, that a violent Pain ſuddenly 
ariſes near the Coſta of the Right Ilium, accompanied with an 
obſtinate Conſtipation of the Belly. The Cauſe of this Diſorder 
is this: The Beginning of the Colon is ſituated there, and con- 
ſiſts of very ſtrong Ligaments and Membranes, that fo it may the 
more ſpeedily protrude the Fœces upwards. - But when, in Per- 
ſons that are reduc'd by the Violence of ſome Diſeaſe, the Tone 
and, Strength of this Inteſtine are impair'd, Flatuoſities and 
Feeces retain'd in it diſtend it, reſemble a Tumour, and ſubject 
the Patient to the moſt excruciating Agonies. The Cauſe then 
of this Diſorder plainly demonſtrates, that in this Caſe the only 
things which can afford Relief are Cataplaſms of Carminative 
Seeds and Herbs ; and that *tis likewiſe very proper to waſh the 
Inteſtines with oily Clyſters ; for when theſe arrive at the Be- 

inning of the Colon, they powerfully foften the indurated 
5 and by that means forward their Expulſion. 

Violent Pains often ariſe about the Navel, which, being 
really in the Ilium, are, by ſome Phyſicians, who are ignorant 
of Anatomy, erroneouſly taken for Colics. This Diſorder is 
certainly very frequent, but it was ſtill more ſo in the Days of 
Hippocrates, who often makes mention of it, but never of a 
Cohc ; which ſeems to be owing to this, that on account of 
the Salubrity of the Grecian Climate, Colics, as well as Hypo- 
chondriac Diſorders, were not frequent. *Tis therefore highly 
proper, that in the Cure of this Diſeaſe we ſhould know the 
Situation of the Inteſtines, left we ſhould otherwiſe apply Me- 
dicines to no Purpoſe.. For tho* in Colics Clyſters are very 
proper yet *tis very plain they do little Service in the Iliac 

aſſion, fince they never reach beyond the Valve of the Colon. 
*Tis- therefore in vain to have recourſe to Clyſters for the Cure 
of this Diſeaſe ; we are rather to uſe Plaiſters and Ointments 
N and internally Oil of ſweet Almonds, mixt with 

i * 

In this Caſe alſo nervous Medicines, and Preparations of 
Caſtor, are very properly ufed, becauſe they wonderfully miti- 
gate the Violence of the Spaſms. (See ILIACA Passo, where 
the Reaſons will be Foun why enollient Clyſters are uſeful in this 
Caſe, tho“ they ſhould not paſs the Valve of the Colon). 

He who. is acquainted with the Situation. of the Inteſtinum 
Rectum, and its cloſe Connection with the Bladder, muſt per- 
ceive the Reaſon why a Difficulty in making Water, eſpecially 
if it proceeds from a Wound, or the Stone, - is always accompa-- 
nied with a Teneſmus, and very often with a Prolapſus Ani. 
The Phyſician who knows: the Situation-of this Inteſtine, will 
alſo be able to aſſign a Reaſon, why, in a Teneſmus, the Bladder 
is reciprocally ſtimulated to diſcharge its Contents. In ſuch a 
Caſe therefore tis carefully to be inquir'd into, whether the 
Fault lies in the Bladder, or in the Inteſtinum Rectum, leſt 
whilſt the Cauſe is unknown, the Cure ſhould miſcarry ; for 
Remedies would be very improperly apply'd to the Bladder, if 


the Inteftinum Rectum ſhould happen to he the Seat of the Diſ- 
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It is equally neceflary to conſider the Situat 
which is placed in the very Boſom or upper Pan of 
and is join'd. to the Os Pubis. A numerous and le) 
of fleſhy Fibres run along it, by the Contratign m 
Urine is diſcharg'd, and which being again gig, 
great a Quantity of Liquor in the Bladder, n 
proportionably deſtroy' d, and the Urine ſuppteſſal n 
learn, that for relieving this Diſorder, we nug a 
Region of the Pubis fuch Medicines as ftimulate wy 
Contraction, that fo the Efux of the Urine nu 1 
For anſwering this Intention, ſome Oils are ver: | 
as Oil of Scorpions, and Juniper, Garlick allo, * 
and other Medicines, which have a Tendency to. 
{trengthen the weakened Tone of the Bladder. . 

The Courſe of the Urcters is towards the Bladder 
ſing in an oblique Direction over the Pſoas Muſ wi 
into its poſterior Part. "Theſe, I mean the Ureters, a 
of muſcular and tendinous- Fibres, muſt neceſſarily hey 
irritated by Stones falling down into them, and rann 
That the Phyſician may alſo receive Advantage from thy 
mical Obſervation, it will not be amiſs to inform; 
this Caſe he is carefully to avoid preſcribing Oils of lu 
Turpentine, Balſam of Sulphur, and all Medicine the 
forcing Nature, becauſe in this Diſorder tis his N 
relax the Parts contracted by the Violence of the wil 
which Reaſon he will, with more Advantage, have ng 
the expreſs'd Oils, ſuch as Oil of ſweet Almonds, Ny 
Oil of white Lillies, Scorpions, Poppy-ſeeds, Cum 
others; for theſe, when apply 'd to the Region of thel 
Ureters, ſurpriſingly aſſwage the Pains produced by til 
- The like Advantages in curing Diſeaſes flow from 
ing that exquiſite Congeries of Nerves, that Varieyd 
ries, Veins and Tendons, which are interwove with 
ſentery about the laſt Vertebra of the Back, aud f 
Loins ; for hence we may reaſonably conjecture, tu 
tenſe Pain which ſeizes People in the Beginning of 
ting Fevers, in the Small Pox, in the Meaſles, in tel 
Paſhon alſo, and other acute Diſorders, does not us 
Stone in the Kidneys, as is 2 thought, bu 
Congeries of Nerves in the Meſentery: For if i 
tended or vellicated by Flatulencies, or Blood ſtagnaay 
Inteſtines, there immediately arifes a Pain in the q 
I once knew a Phyſician very ſucceſsful in curing tw 
who for that Purpoſe very often uſed Plaiſter of Frag 
with Oil of Henbane and Camphire. On the otherh 
cotic aſtringent Remedies, and Lead-plaiſters, inſtead 
ing Relief, rather haſten the Deſtruction of the Patient 
alſo often obſerved, that ſuch Applications, when u 
View to check the menſtrual Diſcharge, not only! 
but entirely ſtopp'd it, to the great Prejudice of tit 
the Blood being by theſe Means forc'd upon other tat 

I now come to take a Survey of the genuine du 
Viſcera, that we may thence ſee how uſeful the kit 
Anatomy is in the Practice of Phyſic. To begin that 
the Lungs, *tis ſufficiently evident, that fince thy 
poſed of mere Veſſek, they muſt abound with Blood 
merable Branches of Veſſels, winding in a great W# 
Directions, paſs thro' them, and thro” the WBI 
embrace the Bronchia, The Pulmonary Artery ally, 
the Blood is convey'd from the Right Ventricle of thel 
the Lungs, appears to be larger than the Aorta „ 
the Pulmonary Vein ſends ſo man wonderful | 
Branches thro? them, that if melted Wax is injec 
Branches, a very conſiderable Number of them 
This may furniſh us with an Argument, that 4 
the Lungs proceed principally from a Stagnavon uy 
and a Prevention of its _ 2 . 
confirmed by a Spitting of „ a FPerpneumd 
„Feu and al the fatal Train of Diſcaſs wi 
on the Lungs. | 

If we allow theſe Conſiderations. their due Walt 

evidently ſee, that in Diſorders of the Lung 
only affords Relief, but is adſolutely necelury, ” 
Cure and Preſervation of the Patient. Hence ol 
great Propriety all thoſe Medicines are N * 
the Lungs, which diſſolve and attenuate 1 of th 
them. The beſt and moſt effectual — * 
warm Infuſions of Herbs that are balfamic, 7" 
tile nitrous Salt. Tis hence alſo plain o 4 % 
that in Diſorders of the Lungs nothing Suppe F 
and pernicious, than aftringent Acids, 01 freed 
ſtances, and all ſuch Medicines as 2 A 
Circulation of the Blood:; and becauſe the / — 
the Lungs, and is itſelf lin'd with a = aol 
acid and ſharp Subſtances are therefore . 1 
ful in Diſorders of the Breaſt; for — 100 
great a Quantity of Blood to the Part a he Mot 
too full, but, which is ſtill worſe, ſtop E. 
eulation of the Blood. : 
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305 take a View of the Structure of the 
yr reins, tht we Viſcera, abounds moſt with Blood, 


which, of th various Veſſels, the preciſe Number of 


ents WI * 5 
| to determine : Even the very Glands 
5 00 ee Lis, are no more than —— 
7 Veſſels, which, ariſing from the Vena Porte and 
" form themſelves into membranous Cells of an oval 
"2s bas been ingeniouſly .obſerv'd by Aeg in his 
* nova Vaſorum Syifemate; for the Glands of the Li- 


f er, that the Liver is furniſh'd with the 

| wo ed from the Spleen, the Omentum, the 
the Inteſtines, and other Contents of the Abdomen, 

£ of the Vena Porte, and that this Vein is deſtitute of 
4 propel its Contents forwards, we ſhall be at no Loſs 
ive why the Liver ſhould be ry obnoxious to Stagna- 
dee Blood, and all the diſmal Train of Conſequences 
pw it ; for Obſtructions of the. Veſſels, Infarctions, In- 
and moſt chronical Diſorders, are the Reſults of a 
j languid Circulation of the Blood thro* the Liver ; 
Paſſage is deny'd the Blood thro? the Vena Porte, and 
| Cava, it returns to the Viſcera whence it came, and 
4 to the Spleen, the Pancreas, the Meſentery, and 
us. By this means it happens, that, ſa long as it 
dere it diſtends the Veſſels, and by. ſtimulating the 
Membranes occaſions various Spaſmodic Diſorders, and 
tions, Upon this Occaſion the Lymph is extravaſated, 
ce ariſe Tumours, Piles, Vomitings of Blood, the 
Meer mentioned by Hippocrates, and a numerous 
of ſuch-like Diſorders : That theſe may be ex- 
um the Body, the prudent Phyſician informs himſelf 
tomy, that the chief Intention of Cure conſiſts in ren- 
e Motion of the Blood thro* the Liver free and eaſy. 
s of this Nature therefore, Mineral Waters, warm 
wholſome Waters liberally drank, all Bitters likewiſe, 
ſtances, fix d neutral Salts, and in a Word all ſuch 
s attenuate the Blood, ſtrengthen the Solids, and reſtore 
dd, to its uſual Circulation, are of Service. And when 
d accumulated in too great Abundance, which is often 
proves hurtful, we may eaſily imagine, that Phle- 
muſt be proper and beneficial, becauſe by means of it 
great Quantity of Blood which diſtreſs*'d the Patient, 
bing his Veſſels, and breeding Obſtructions, is happily 


s, by Anatomy we diſcover, that the Liver adheres 
Paphragm, which particular Structure, like all the other 
of the ſupreme Creator, was deſign'd to anſwer a 
| important End, which is, that by the frequent 
of the Diaphragm in Reſpiration, the Liver, which 


ans the languid Motion of the Blood quickened and 
d; which is a ſure Proof, that in Diſeaſes of this 
otion 15 a proper Remedy, and that for this Reaſon, 
Walking, Riding, and other Species of Motion, are 
' preſcribed, If we farther conſider, that the Hzmor- 
Veſſels, which are extended longitudinally upon -the 
dd Inteſtinum Rectum, are at a vaſt Diſtance from the 
of the Vena Porte, and that all perpendicular Aſcents, 
ve called, are performed with Difficulty, we muſt 
xcelve, that ſince the Blood paſſes with Difficulty thro? 
. Porte, and the Viſcera of the Abdomen, it muſt 
nate, and, having burſt the Veſſels, eſpecially if the 
< ſciz'd with Spaſms, flow from the Mouths of the 
ence it muſt be proper in Diſorders of this Kind to 
te the ſolid Parts, to reſtore the Motion of the Blood 
ats, and to abſtain from ſmart Purges, aloetic Prepa- 
and Atringents ; for theſe, by irritating the Inteſti- 
q um, render this Diſ. » Which is ſometimes ſalu- 
wholfome, hurtful and injurious. | 
4 * enough of the Liver, I now proceed to take 
\ rus, a perfect Knowledge of which is of vaſt 
p 8 Cure of thoſe Diſeaſes which are peculiarly 
34 emale Sex. The Uterus, according to the 
Bud natomy, is likewiſe one of thoſe Viſcera which 
r and which, beſides its muſcular and fibrous 
* - conſiderable Number of winding Veſſels carried 
ſel are. BAltric and Spermatic Veſſels. Now ſince 
4 — mn various Places interwoven with and adhe- 
7 when in de, muſt neceſſarily happen, that. the Blood, 
din hee great a Quantity, muſt, by reaſon of 
; Pas =, make its way; in a languſd manner, 
od ſtagnat ence we may reaſonably conclude, that if 
Wind; es there, and is not duly return d thro? the 
for bene * of the Veins, ve terrible Diſorders muſt 
Med as from a fruitful urce, proceed Effuſions 
he of Pj ations of Blood, commonly known by 
tkewiſe — and innumerable other Diſorders. 
equent Miſcarriages; hence Dropſies, 


to it, might be agitated and put into Motioi.; and by 
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Tumours, Cachexies, Obſtructions, and all the Train of Dif» 
orders peculiar to the Female Sex. 

. As this is the Caſe, we may reaſonably maintain, that in 
theſe Diſorders all ſuch things as retard the Motion of the 
Blood are carefully to be avoided, ſuch as Acids, Styptics, and 
Aſtringents, becauſe theſe Diſorders are exaſperated and in- 
creaſed by ſuch Medicines. Thoſe Medicines, on the other 
hand, are proper, which render the Blood fluid, florid, and 
ſuſceptible of an eaſy Motion. Such Remedies are likewiſe 
proper as ſtrengthen the ſolid Parts, that ſo the vital Juices may 


the more ſpeedily convey their benign and ſalutary Influences 
thro* the whole Body; to this Claſs belong Baths, volatile 


oily Salts, and balſamic Bitters; which Medicines, if uſed be- 


times, and with proper Caution, afford ſingular Relief in the 
above-mentioned Diſorders. Allow me alſo to recommend 
Phlebotomy, which is an excellent Preſervative againſt Abortion, 
and other Diſorders peculiar to that Sex. 

I now come to conſider how beneficial a ſtrict and anatomi- 
cal Knowledge of the Structure of the Spleen is in the Practice 
of Phyſic. D. Spigelius long ago obſerved, and Rayſch, the 
Glory and Ornament of our own Age, has proved by ſeveral 
Experiments, that the Spleen is compoſed of a vaſt Number of 
Veſſels, Veins and Arteries, which has induced ſome of the 
Moderns to think it almoſt a vaſcular Subſtance, and, as it were, 
a ſanguineous Gland. Hence we eaſily fee, that the Spleen 
was originally deſign'd for attenuating the thick Blood convey'd 
to it, that ſo it might be tranſmitted in a purer and more florid 
State to the Liver. Theſe Circumſtances being diſcovered, we 
cannot fail to perceive what Injuries muſt enſue to Health from 
its being obſtructed, becoming tumid, or ſtuffed with Blood ; 
becauſe by theſe means a thick and viſcid Blood is from it con- 
vey*d to the other Parts, which, whilſt it paſſes with Difficulty 
through the narrow Parts of the Veſſels, ſettles in them, and 
becomes the Source of various Diſorders, Hence *tis to be ob- 
ſerved in Practice, that in Diſorders of this Kind, no Medicines 
are either ſo powerful, or ſo ſpeedy in their Effects, as thoſe 
which attenuate the Blood, open the Veſſels, remove Obſtru- 
ctions, and ſtrengthen the Tone of the Solids ; for by theſe the 
languid Motion of the Blood is augmented, and its Circulation 
carried on without Interruption. For attenuating viſcid Blood 
therefore, the plentiful drinking of wholſome Water is very 
peer ; and the Reaſon is plain, why warm Baths, and Mineral 

aters, are not only uſeful, but of all other Remedies the moſt 
ſovereign in Diſorders of this Kind. Now as the Circulation 
of the Blood is aſſiſted by the Tone of the ſolid Parts, and as 
this Tone is proportionably deſtroy'd by the Diſtention of the 
Veſſels, it plainly follows, that gentle Aſtringents, ſuch as 
Chalybeats, and what we commonly call Splenetics, are not td 
be neglected in Diſorders of this Nature. 

Among the Number of ſanguineous Viſcera we may juſtly 
reckon the Kidneys, the Knowledge of whoſe Structure, as tis 
highly uſeful in Practice, deſerves our moſt attentive Conſider- 
ation; for the Secretion of the ſaltiſh Serum depends entirely 
upon the free Circulation of the Blood thro? the Kidneys. Now 
that this Circulation is naturally very expeditiouſly performed, 
may be proved by two Arguments: Firſt, the emulgent Arteries 
are not far diſtant from the Heart, near which the Sy/tole of 
the Arteries is very ſtrong. Secondly, the Fluids taken into 
the Stomach are very quickly diſcharged by the Bladder. This 
principally happens upon drinking warm Liquors, ſuch as Small- 
beer, = Infuſions of Tea, and Paul's Betony, after plentiful 
Draughts of which, the Urine is very ſoon diſcharged in great 
Plenty. All the Diſorders then incident to the Kidneys, ſuch 
as Exulcerations, Inflammations, Paroxyſtns of the Stone; 
Suppreflions, immoderate Fluxes of Urine, - proceed from a 
Stagnation of the Blood. Hence the Phyſician may learn, that 
too great a Quantity of Blood, or a Plethora, is the Cauſe of 
theſe Diſorders ; and that Phlebotomy muſt of Conſequence be 
very proper for the Relief of the Patient, and the Removal of 
the Diſeaſe. Hence we are alſo taught, that warm Baths, 
Mineral Waters, warm Infuſions of Paul's Betony, and Ground- 
ivy, and all other Medicines which attenuate coagulated Blood, 
are beneficial in Diſorders of the Kidneys: | 
The membranous Parts of the my likewiſe claim our par- 
ticular Regard, ſince, being endow'd with a moſt quick and 
exquiſite Senſe, tis of vaſt Importance for the Phyſician to un- 
derſtand their Strutture. The Viſcera then, which principally 
conſiſt of Membranes, are the Stomach, the Oeſophagus, the 
Inteſtines, and the Bladder. Now we learn from Anatomy; 
that ſuch Parts as conſiſt of Membranes; contain little B 
but that they are furniſhed with a great many Branches of 
Nerves, and fleſhy Fibres, that ſo they may both contract and 
dilate themſelves. For theſe Reaſons they are very ſubject to 
Spaſms : Hence the Blood; flowing ſlowly thro* the compreſs'd 
and obſtructed Veins, eaſily ſtagnates, and produces the moſt 
fatal Diſorders ; for frog this Cauſe we find the moſt dangerous 
Inflammations ariſe, becauſe the nervous Parts, on account of 
their incredible Connection and Communication with one an- 
other, at once irritate and affect the whole nervous Syſtem LG 
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that a Complication of very terrible Symptoms are generally 
obſerved to accompany ſuch Diſorders, as acute Fevers, 
Watchings, Loathing of Food, Heat of the internal, and 
Coldneſs of the external Parts, Reſtleſſneſs, Convulſions, and 
in ſome Degree Loſs of Reaſon. Hence it likewiſe follows, 
that the more noble and valuable the Part affected is, the more 
tertible and dangerous the Inflammation ought to be judged ; 
and that the Endeayours of the Phyſician to procure -a ſpeedy 
and ſeaſonable Relief, ought to bear a direct Proportion to the 
Weakneſs and Danger — his Patients. This T heory plainly 
demonſtrates, that, in order to protect the Body againſt the 
violent Aſſaults of ſuch a Diſorder, all thoſe Remedies are 
proper, which preſerve the Tone and Strength of the ſolid Parts, 
and are neither too aſtringent, nor too relaxing; among which 
J cannot help recommending nervous Medicines, temperate 
Balſamics, warm Infuſions of Herbs, volatile oily Salts, alexi- 

ic Eſſences, &c. In caſe of a Plethora, or too great a 
Quantity of Blood; Phlebotomy is alſo neceſiary ; and all Pur- 
gatives, Emetics, Styptics, and Opiates, are to be avoided. 
Acids in Food, viſcid Subſtances, and ſuch as induce a Coldneſs 
of the Body, are likewiſe to be ſhunn'd, becauſe, by ſtimu- 
lating the Fibres into Spaſms, they augment. the Diſorder. 
But the Importance and Largeneſs of the Stomach calls upon 
me to ſay ſomething particular upon its Structure; one Pecu- 
liarity of which is, that, in the ſuperior Cavity of its Left Part, 
the Blood-veſſels are defended with a very thin Membrane, 
whilſt at the ſame time their canous and villous Membranes are 
extremely ſlender in the ſame Place. Hence a Reaſon may 
plainly be affigned, why, in Hypochondriac Diſorders, and Ob- 
ſtructions of the Spleen, theſe Veſſels, being diſtended with 
Blood, ſhould be eafily burſt, the Conſequence of which is, a 
plentiful Effuſion of Blood from the Mouth. Theſe Vomit- 
ings of Elood are alſo very common to Women, for no 
other Reaſon than that the Blood, which ſhould have been car- 
ried off by the menſtrual Diſcharge, is retained,; and being 
convey'd to the Stomach, firſt diſtends, and then burſts theſe 
Veſſels. Moreover, the Bottom of the Stomach, and its infe- 
rior Orifice, together with the Duodenum, are cover'd with a 
very thick and villous Coat, which covers the nervous ſenſible 
Coat; ſo that we have no great Reaſon to wonder why theſe 
Parts of the Inteſtines are endow'd with a leſs exquiſite Senſe 


than others, ſince Anatomy demonſtrates, that the latter are 
entirely deſtitute of the above-mentioned Coat. This plainly , 


appears to be the noble Reſult of exquiſite Contrivance, and 
unerring Wiſdom ; for tis without Doubt intended to hinder 
the Bile and Aliments, which are principally lodged in theſe 
Parts, from irritating this nervous Coat, and thereby proving 
prejudicial to Health. Hence we may lay this down as a Rule 
in Practice, that ſaline Purges, and gentle Openers of the 
Belly, are of no Uſe in Diſorders where a Load of acid or 
bilious Matter is lodg'd in the Bottom of the Stomach, in the 
Duodenum, or the Beginning of the Jejunum ; for theſe Parts, 
being oniy endowed with a dull and heavy Senſation, reſiſt the 
faint and languid Stimulus of ſuch weak and ill-choſen Medi- 


cines... But no Medicines are better calculated for diſlodging 


theſe remote and deep-rooted Sordes, than gentle Emetics; 
for theſe, by the Sulphur, and ſubtile cauſtic Salt, of which they 
conſiſt, penetrate the Tunica Villoſa, or villous Coat, and by 
ſtimulating the nervous Coat, eaſily excite Spaſmodic Contrac- 
tions of the Parts ; whence the Sordes, lodg'd within them, are 
drawn forth, as it were, by the Energy of the Medicine. 

. WhilfttI am ſpeaking of the Duodenum, it will not be amiſs 
briefly to touch upon the more curious Circumſtances of. its 
Structure, which few have as yet ſufficiently adverted to. Hea- 
ven then, whoſe Works are always perfect, has bountifully 
contriv*d, that this Inteſtine ſhould reſemble a little Bag, or 
Stomach, that ſo the Eile, pour'd from its reſpective Ducts into 
this Inteſtine, may remain the longer in it, and by that means 
be the more intimately mixed with our Food; a Circumſtance 
which is abſolutely neceſlary to Health. As this is the Caſe, 
it is not to be doubted but a great many Diſorders proceed from 
this Inteſtine, if too large a Quantity of Bile is lodged in it 
and eſpecially if thro* the Languidneſs of its Motion, and the 
Length of its Stay there, it becomes corrupt, and aſſumes a vi- 
rulent Quality. Certain it is, and I only affirm what I know 
from Obſervation, that this Inteſtine, as above circumſtanc'd, 
contains the latent Cauſes of many terrible Diſorders ; for to 
it we may 1 refer Intermitting, Tertian, Burning, and 
Bilious Fevers, Dyſenteries, Diarrhceas, and Cardialgias. In 
this Inteſtine alſo lurks that malignant Matter, which, being 
afterwards «tranſlated to the Blood, occaſions Small-Pox, Purple 
Fevers, and Diſorders of various Kinds. Hence we may ra- 
tionally conclude, that no Medicines are ' more. efficacious, 
either for preventing theſe Diſorders when dreaded, or remove- 
ing them when preſent, than gentle Emetics, whereby the 
Seeds of the Diſeaſe may be diſlodg'd, and the Sordes dul 
evacuated, leſt they ſhould communicate a Taint to the Blood, 
This Intention is alſo anſwer'd by nitrous abſorbent Abſterſives, 
which act immediately on the Matter of the Diſeaſe, and break 
the pungent Spiculz which prove its Cauſe. 


Abundance, produces various Spec! 
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.- I ſhould be guilty of an unpardonable Necla 
Place I fail'd wks Notice of the Bile, Ns 10 
dance londly calls for our Admiration and Su "the 
the Liver it is plentifully generated, and convey' in 
ſtines by two Ducts; fot which no other Cauſe * 
than that this Humour is abſolutely neceſſa for . 
ſince it enters the Duodenum and firſt Intel de 
the Chyle, and proves a proper Stimulus for by Us 
Contents of the Inteſtines. Hence we learn, n 
vaſtly conducive to Health, and that its being either tl 
or deficient in Quantity, produces various Diſorg "MP 
we alſo learn an uſeful Maxim in Practice, wha » 
thoſe Subſtances are excellent Preſervatives of Her Ti 
either recruit the diminiſh'd Bile, or reſtore its Ter 5 
and balſamic Bitterneſs. This Intention is excellent! * 
by bitter Extracts of Wormwood, leſſer Centa h 
Benedictus, Extract of Aloe, and other — | 
Nature ; for as the Bile, in its natural State, ſtren ? 
Motion of the Inteſtines, proves a proper Stimuly 6; * 
charge of the Excrements, and incides the acid and W 
mours of the Body, and by that means preſerve it f, 
Diſorders, we have no Reaſon to doubt, but that, v 0 
this Nature, Bitters, adminiſter'd in Conjunction ni 0 
mics, are highly proper and expedient : For this Ray 
Medicines are greatly beneficial in Cachexies, Dropſes ti 
and Hypochondriac Diſorders. | 
. It will not, on this Occaſion, be improper to {ay fm 
of the Circulation of the Lymph, and ihew what l. 
tage the Knowledge of it muſt be to the PraGitons, 
muſt firſt then conſider, that the Lymph, or malt thy 
refin'd Part of the Serum, is ſecreted from the Arteries 
vey'd by means of the lymphatic Veſſels to the thoracel 
and returned to the Heart, with this View, that thel 
may be ſufficiently attenuated by a proper Fluid; i 
learn, that our Bodies are ſupported and maintain! 
due and proper Quantity of Fluids; and ' tis plain funf 
mical and Statical Experiments, that our Bodies in the 

lex contain eleven Parts of Fluid to one that is Solid, Hal 

luid muſt neceſſarily be the principal Element of tie] 
whereby *tis preſerved, and fo diluted, as to paſs exlytly 
narrow Chanels of the Veſſels. Hence we muſt know 
Fluid, even when taken in the greateſt Quantity, ml 
conducive to Health, which muſt be that which is I 
thinneſt, and beſt calculated for mixing with the B 
this Reaſon a Phyfician ought carefully to inquire in 
Qualities of different Waters, that fo he may know wi 
beſt calculated for the State of his Patient, and moſt an 
to Health Hence the Phyſician muſt alſo percens 
nothing is ſo effectual for attenuating a thick Blow, 
Abundance of Fluids; and that in the moſt obſiratl 
ders ariſing from Obſtructions of the Viſcera, and Viki 
the Blood, hot Baths, and Mineral Waters, afford de 
Relief, provided they are liberally drank. 

The Anatomical Can of the Lymph alot 
us, that its retrograde Courſe is perform'd with a grits 
Difficulty ; for which Reaſon bountiful Nature hs l 
ſkilful Aid, and furniſh'd the lymphatic Veſſels mi 
bye Paſſages, whilſt ſhe has at the ſame time fortif/4 
globate Glands, thro* which the lymphatic Vellel ja 
nervous Fibres, that by their Strength and Impulſe, the 
of the Lymph to the Heart may be the more readily fat 
Hence Neck, that ingenious Inquirer into the Structure 
lymphatic Veſſels, judiciouſly compares them to Syphon 
if this Motion ſhould prove n if the Lymph k 
viſcid, or the Strength defective, the Lymph itſelf (ett 
the Glands, and obſtructs them. Now if the L 1 
want a due Degree of Motion, it corrupts, turm "I 
lays a. Foundation for a great many, and thoſe wal 
Diſorders ; ſuch as thoſe, which, from an Impurt | 
Lymph, deform and ſpoil the Skin ; among which * 
ſies, Herpes, Puſtules, Itches, 'Scurvies, and fe 
nerea. - Having then found out the Cauſe of Diſo * 
Nature, which without Anatomy we cannot fe 50 
Phyſician is to endeavour to reſtore the Lyniph 0. | 
lation; or, in other Words, to open the ortet | 
that the Motion of the Lymph may be increaſe. % 
therefore of this Nature, Bleedings, Tun ** 
or Salts prove ineffectual, and more powerful 15. 
be applied; ſuch as penetrate, whoſe Ty we 
and entire, and which, by ſtimulating the + * 
Glands and Veſſels, The Mineral Kingion " "yg 
Medicines of this Kind, ſuch as Sulphurs = 17 0 
nial and Mercurial Preparations, the worm” g 
which upon the Glands, and Motion of the Lymps, 
ſufficiently extoll'd. K e | . vented, 

If the free Circulation of the Lymph is 7 Veſ 
from Obſtructions of the Liver, the 1ymP | 
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cent Denominations from tlie reſpective Parts 
diferent De is evident to-a Demonſtration, that 
© -lers admit of a Cure with Difficulty ; for it requires 
= your to ſhew how hard a Taſk it is to ſoften indu- 
cg and conſolidate burſt Veſſels, | „. 
— to conſider the Brain and Nervous Syſtem, with 
te the extenſive Uſe that an accurate Anato- 
no wledge of theſe Parts Is of in Practice. And, indeed, 
vents called theſe Parts cold, not becauſe they wanted 
Degree of Heat, but becauſe, when compar'd with 
es they were furniſt'd with à proportionably 
| Quaritity of Blood. Beſides, the Subſtance of the 
of itſelf void of all Senſation : hence it plainly appears, 
Deficiency | the Blood has a very conſiderable Influence 
5% Pirts, ſince in Bleeding, or where a large Hz- 
e happens, we obſerve the Patient to faint away, which 
wincing Proof, that by that means the Nouriſhment, as 
te called; is drawn away from this Fart. Hence we 
tat warm Medicines are ary beneficial in Diſ- 
if the Brain, becauſe, by ſtrengthening its Membranes, 
ſion a quicker and more expeditious Circulation of 
id thro! it. For this Intention Cephalics, as they are 
y called, are deſervedly commended ; ſuch as Oils 
| from aromatic Herbs, apopleRtic Ealſams, and volatile 
6 ; for if the Membranes of the Brain are not ſuffici- 
rong; the Blood is eafily retained in them; and hence 
ible Diſorders ariſe, ſuch as Apoplexies, Loſs of Voice, 
holy; Difficulty of Sight and Hearing, Gutta Serenas, 
fightful Watchings, Sleep, Diſorders and Diminu- 
the ſeveral Senſes and Motions of the Body. But as 
pratives are excellently caleulated for the Cure bf theſe 
ſo no Medicines are more fatal to the Brain than 
hich induce too great a Relaxation, -Coldneſs, or Hea- 
pon it: Of this Kind are all Subſtances that abound 


urs; as moiſt Air, too much Sleep, the Affections of 


d, and eſpecially Sorrow; together with all ſuch Things 
the Nerves of the Head with their ſulphureous Efflu- 
ich as Opiates; Narcoties, as alſo Acids, refrigerating 
s, and autumnal Fruits. In theſe Diſorders, on the 
and; volatile; oily; and balſamic Salts, are beneficial ; the 
| of which is my liquid Balſam, which fince *tis com- 


ther Compoſition, - s a ſurpriſing Relief in Diſor- 


from Obſtructions of the Head and Nerves; ſuch as 
; I muſt for the ſame Reaſon recommend balſamic 


Origin of the Nerves, and the Nape of the Neck. 
e think it ſuffiient to touch upon it on this Octaſion : 


> know any Part of Anatomy; tis certainly that of the 
Suucture and Conſent of the-Nerves for unleſs he 


ns draw their Origin, nor what Diſorders affect only 
ent, Whence the many Errors that might ſlip into 


aution, that the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe is to be 


ty ienorant of Anatomy; and overlooking the Cauſe; 
is Views only to the Symptoms; Now the Reaſon or 
ir theſe Symptoms is no other than that the nervous 


R connected with one another, whence their 
Conſent ariſes; for 'tis certainly wonderful, that 


ſerdus Part ſbould be- diſturbed, the whole Body 


in Conſequence of it, be affected. Thus from intenſe 


en of diſtant Parts, from a wounded Nerve or Ten- 


Ui 


ki. Stone, the Colic, or Iliae Paſſion, proceed Fe- 
uns,” Convullions „and fome other moſt terrible 


- Vomiting, Diarrheeas, Adds; Conllipations 
tual "preſſions of Urine, a Difliculty-of Breathing, 

üer Breaſt, ſucceed Diſorders of 94 Head, Apo- 
ne rz Or Contuſions. The ſame happens in Hy- 


| W Meſentery, and the Nerves of the Stomach 
ater, Suff happen to be diſtorted by Flatulencies, or any 
be Head. Ds, Palpitation of the Heart, Vertigo, 
K Conjie, n ting, Pain/of the Neck, Aſthma, Cata- 
| vim — threaten the Patient. Now the Phyſician 
bouls 1 » only taking the Symptoms into Conſide- 
rel Gauge, , Remedies againſt theſe Diſorders; wheres 


of Dj | 
ive 2 Orders might often be removed by 2 ſingle 


dtupor Dare frequently join d Vomitings, the 
fi of the Thigh, Retracttog of the” Frites and 


f the beſt and moſt genuine Oils; ſcarcely to be found 
the Brain and Nerves. In Diſorders, - therefore; which 


hes 2pply*d-externally, not ſo much to the affected Part, 
d now handle the Doctrine of the | Nerves at large; 
bout Doubt, if a Phyſician - lies under Obligations per- 


5; he can never diſcern whence any given Series of 


„ ene conceived; for this is to be laid down 


5 and that the Phyſician- goes prepoſterouſſy to work, 


* Branch, and-the eighth Pair of Nerves, run 
b the Parts of the Body; whence! it generally 


or an antiſpaſmodie Medieine“ With a 


kable, Epilepſy, and an uncommon 


AN A 


Pain of the Breaſt 3 for which Symptoms no other Cauſe cart 


= 


# 


n Symptoms then, the Phyſician is to make it his chief 
Buſineſs to remove the Pain of - the Stone; which being once 


done; the other Diſorders will diſappear with it; for which In- 


tention Baths, oily Qintments, and 2 Hane Fare are x 
aflages Pain may be 


be preſcribed, that by relaxing the 
mitigated or removed. Equally neceflary is that Qbſervation 


concerning Worms, which, if Jodg'd in the Inteſtinum Neum of 


Children, cbrrode its Membrane, and produce Spaſms and 
Convulſions: Which Symptoms will nevertheleſs eafily ceaſe; 
if the Phyſician makes à right Judgment of the Cauſe; and en- 
deavours to kill the Worms by proper Anthelminthics. Intenſe 
Pain, Teneſmus, Loathing of Food, Watchipgs, and cold 
Sweats, often ſucceed an Erxoſion of the Bladder from the Stone. 
If by the Aſſiſtance of Anatomy we are. directed to the Cauſe 
of this Diſtemper, it will eaſily appear, that in order to remove 
its concomitant Symptoms, the Phyſician's firſt and principal 
Care ought to be placed in removing the Stone, which is beſt 
and moſt effectually done by oily and balſamic Medicines; or, 
— Caſe is very urgent, by extracting the Stone by a ſkilful 
and. | : 
It would be tedious to mention the other Parts which are ſub- 


jected to the moſt violent Torments, in Conſequence of the 


incredible Connection and Communication of the Nerves : It 
will not, however, be improper to ſay ſomething upon this 
Head. The moſt violent Diſorders then, ſuch as Diarrhceas, 
Coughs; Fevers, Conſtipations of the Belly, Heavineſs about 
the Breaſt, Convulſions; and other Diſorders; , accompany the 
Tooth-ach, and difficult Breeding of Teeth in Children; but 
theſe Symptoms, . when they are not very violent, immediately 
remit, upon the Pain being allay'd, or the faulty 'Tcoth pull'd 
out, which was the Cauſe of the Diſotder : But tis ſurpriſing, 
-what racking Pains accompany. an Inflammation of the Sto- 
mach; becauſe this Part, having very . conſiderable Nerves; 
affects at once the whole Body. Hence by taking Poiſon, or 
* ſome acrid Matter lodging in the Stomach, intolerable 
eart· burnings; Deliriums, and Uneaſineſſes, which in the Iſſue 
prove fatal, are produced; the internal Parts, but eſpecially 
the Region of the Breaſt, are burn'd as it were in a Flame; 
the external Parts are cold, and the Pulſe unequal; which 
Symptoms, as they are very terrible and dangerous, may juſtly 
| the Phyſician ; yet they diſappear, if the State of the Sto- 


math is duly adverted to, and the Poiſon thrown out by means of 


Oil or Milk, or the Acrimony of the Matter deſttoy'd by 
proper Remedies; Nor is this leſs ſubje& to happen in Wounds 
of the Tendons; for ſometimes à Train of Diſorders are the 
Conſequences of a wounded Finger or Toe, or a Corn unſkil- 
fully cut; for then Cynic . Spaims, Convulſions, Pains, and 
other Symptoms, afflict the Patient, and put him in.the higheſt 
Danger; but the Fury and Violence of the Symptoms remit, 
if, by a ſeaſonable Remedy, the Pain of the Nerves.is mitigated. 


In the Hyſteric Paſſion; that Diſeaſe peculiar to the Female 


Sex, the Patients fall down as if they were Thunder: ſtruck, or 
in an Apoplexy, ſince on account of the Nerves of the eighth 
Pair, and the Par Vagum; vrhich are inſerted in the Uterus, the 
Membranes of the Brain are at the fame time ſeiz'd with Spafms. 
But, not to mention other Diſorders, which. in this Diſeaſe 
afflict the tender Sex, they all proceed from no other Cauſe 
than this, that the Nerves are carry'd in one uninterrupted 
Courſe thro'ꝰ the Whole of the Body. N i 1230 
From this ſurpriſing. Conſent of Netves, we are often to 
account for the Diſeaſes, in which the Bite is juſtly accuſed as 
faulty ;. for as the hepatic Congeries of Nerves, which goes to 
the Gall- bladder, paſſes alſo thro' the Pylorus, the Pancreas, 
and the Duodenum; the Reaſon is plain, Why, the Stomach 
being irritated, .'the-:Bile ſhould. be. diſcharged. both from its 
Ducts and Cyſtis; and why the Jaundice ſtimulates and pro- 
vokes the Stomach ;6lelF to Nauſea and!V omiting.. |. : 
There is alſo a gteat Conſent. hetween the Hladder and Ure- 
ters, becauſe the ſame Nerves paſsithra* theſe Parts in ↄne un- 


interrupted Courſe. Hence if the Beginning of the Uzeters is 


afflicted with a. Stone or Spaſms, there very, often. happens at 


| Happ 
the ſame time a Suppreſſion of Urine, a — — A fruit⸗ 
ac or yer Ic. | © lefs-and. ineffeQual Endeavour: to make Water. 
ner J=eric Diſorders; for if, in this'Caſe; the-Hier- | 


But enough on the Conſent of the Nerves, which, if every 


thing was to be ſuggeſted, would detain, us, too long: The 
Phyſician in the mean while: may profit ſo far from this, as, t be 
able to diſtinguiſſi the Cauſe from the Symptoms of a; Diſeaſe. 
If any one deſires to read. more upon this Subject, he may Son- 


ſult that excellent Writer, Vieuſſeus, who has laid den the 


Doctrine of | en ee . Length. Tho“ all II have 
On} eres © advanced has a moſt direct L 
as oncethroughly known, ſuch a Com- 


endency ta ſhe the Uſe, of Ana- 
tomy in Practice, yet if I was to. launch out into Surgery, 
Anatomical Knowledge would ſtill be found more beneficial to 
it: For the Effects of Surgery are thę moſt evident of any in 
Medicine; whereas in the Cure of internal Diſorderg there is 


at Jeaſt n whether the Cure be performed 
by the Benefit of d 


ture, or the Virtues of the Medicine. But 
5 Q in 


be aflign'd, than that the intercoſtal Nerves, and thoſe of the 
eighth Pair, are inſerted into the Bladder and Kidneys. Over- 
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treated of 
ſcious of his noble and exalted 
mical Obſervations, 
there in his Works, yet make up an entire Body of Ana- 


ipal Buſineſs to underſtand and explain the Bones of the human 
Boys is plain from thoſe valuable and well-wrote Books upon 
14 , 


Things relating to the Blood, which as 
Knowledge of its Circulation, and alſo of the Secretions of 


ANA 


im that Branch of the Art; by which Cures are performed by 
the Surgeon's, it is evidently and immediately perceptible to 
the Eye, that the Patient receives Aſſiſtance from his Hand. 


Hence it eaſily appears how great Praiſe a practical Phyſician 


may reap from the joint Knowledge of Anatomy and Surgery. 
I ſhall at preſent add no more concerning the Uſe of Anatomy 


in » fince the Subject is of ſuch Importance and Extent 
as to deſerve a more particular Diſcuſſion. Hoffman Medicina 
Rationalis Syſtematica, Vol. 6. 

Hoffman, tho' no inconſiderable Writer, has, however, in 
the preceding Diſſertation, given a very confus'd Account of 
the Practice Fo oy Antients. If _ theſe he includes 
Hippocrates, he has done him great Injuſtice, by charging him 
with uſing too copious a Materia Medica, vir a Neglect of 

entle Laxatives, and with all the Errors and Dreams of later 
hyſicians, who built their Theories upon the Peripatetic and 
Chymical Philoſophy. 
The HisToRY of ANATOMY. 


With reſpect to the Antiquity of Anatomy, it ſeems ſcarcely 
poſſible, but that the Slaughter of Beaſts for the Uſe of Man, 
Cafualties, Murders, and the Accidents of War, muſt have 
furniſhed Mankind with a general Knowledge of the Structure of 
the Parts, in very early Ages of the World. But it is not very 
certain at what Period it to be cultivated as a Science. 
This, however, muſt have been very early, eſpecially if we 
pay any Regard to Manetho, the famous Egyptian Writer, who, 
according to the Report of Euſebius, relates, that Athotis an 
Egyptian King wrote ſome Treatiſes of Anatomy. This King, 
if the Egyptian Chronology was to be depended on, liv'd many 
Ages before Adam. This, however falſe with reſpect to Time, 
amounts to a ſort of Proof of the Antiquity of the Science 1 
am ſpeaking of. 

It is inferred, that Solomon was no Stranger to the Structure 
of the human Body, from a Paſſage in the twelfth Chapter of 
Eccleſiaſtes, which is thus: 

Remember now thy Creator in the Days of thy Youth, while 
the evil Days come not, nor the Years draw nigh, when thou ſhalt 

ſay, I have no Pleaſure in them ; . 

While the Sun, or the Light, or the Moon, or the Stars, be 
not darkened, nor the Clouds return =_ the Rain : 

In the Day when the Keepers of the Houſe ſhall tremble, and 
the firong Men ſhall bow them ſelves, and the Grinders ceaſe, be- 
cauſe they are few, and thoſe that look out of the Windows be 
darkened : 


in the Streets, when the Sound 
of the Grinding is low, and he fhall riſe up at the Vaice of the 
ird, and all the Daughters of Mufic ſhall be brought low ; 
Alſo when they Pall be afraid of that which is high, and 
Feats fhall be in the Way, and the Almond-tree ſhall flouriſh, 
and the Graſhopper ſhall be a Burden, and Defire ſhall fail: Be- 


And the Doors ſhall be Shut 


. cauſe Man goeth to his long Home, and the Mourners go about 


the Streets 
Or ever the Silver Cord be hoſed, or the Golden Bowl be 


broken, or the Pitcher be broken at the Fountain, or the Wheel 
broken at the Ciftern : 

Then fhall the Duft return to the Earth as it was ; and the 
Spirit ball return unto God, who gave it. 

It is evident, that Solamon is deſcribing figuratively the Decays 


of the ſeveral Parts, which happen in old Age. But the whole 
Paſſage is too enigmatical to determine how far the Author was 


uainted with the Structure of the Body. 
is very certain, that before, or, at leaſt, in the Days of 


Homer, Anatomy was much cultivated, ſince this Author 
appears to have had a competent Knowledge of the Parts, and 
to have been very well vers'd in the Renunciation of Wounds, 
as the Moderns call it, ſo as to give an accurate Account of 
their Effects in almoſt all Parts of the Body. | 


But Hippocrates is the firſt Author at leaſt extant, who 
tomy ſcientifically. This divine Writer, con- 
ius, publiſhed many Anato- 
which, tho* disjoin'd and ſcatter'd here and 


, when taken together : But that he made it his prin- 


and the Joints, which evidently diſcover his perfect 


Knowledge of, and intimate Acquaintance with, the Bones ; 
and that his Diligence, his Ind 
might the more effeCtually be tranſmitted to future Apts 
Skel 


uſtry, and Skill in this Way, 


conſecrated, if we may believe Pauſanias, a brazen Skeleton 
to the Delphian Apollo. ; 
The Writings of this great Man are interſperſed with many 


ſeem to ſhew his 


the Humours, Dr. Douglas has pointed out ſuch of them as 
| Go to be the moſt glaring and unexceptionable Proofs of this 


The firſt of theſe Paſſages runs thus: The Vein. diff ed 


thr the Body ſupply it with Spirit, Fluidity peò ua, an 2 


tion, whilſt many of them branch out from , þ, . 
be obſerved, that by Veins Hippocrates in this p,q. 
Arteries. | | den 


The ſecond is in his Book de Alimento: De L, 4. 
is the Root J the Veins, and the Heart that "ry 0 


theſe «the Blood and Spirit / , . Uh 
af 22 Blood and Spirits flow, and thri 3 Ws 


he third is in his ſecond Book de Mori; . tu: 
ver, or get the better o his Diſeaſe, ſo that th, 34 q 
warm, whether of itſelf, or by means of ſuch Things a 6, 
minifired ; it ferments, is attenuated, and put 5 7 
carries Spirits along with it, deſpumates itſelf, au 1 | 
from the Bile, and ſo the Patient becomes ſound 1 
And again, But, ſays he, whil/t the Blind ay; 1 
cannot be but the Body muſt remain in a State of 22 
giſhneſs ; and a little after, F the Coldneſs and Can 
the Blood are 2 the Patient dies. "= 
The fou aſſage is in his ſecond Book 4+ Dian 
the Blood beiug warm'd and attracted, thoſe Things whidh 
the Body . orm a quick Circulation, [#421949] aud 
reſt 4 the Body is purg'd by means of the Spirits ; tl 
which is compact, becoming warm, is attenuated any 
from the Body thro" the Skin, and this is called a wr 
And after this Excretion, the Blood is reſtored 
State, and the Fever remits. | 
The fifth Paſſage is in his Book de Inſomniis: Al th 
ptoms, appearing, are the Signs of Health, and tht th 
together with all its Ia and Secretions, [amn 
found. And again, But Rivers, not flowing in ther 1% 
ner, may be compared to the Circulation of the Blud, [d 
eto] when they overflow their Banks, they reſembl 
2 z and when they ceaſe to fill their Chanels, thy na 
5 


= f the Bload. 

e ſixth Paſſage is in his firſt Book de Dial: 
the Circulation is flow, the Senſes are lt by little aud 
thoſe who are moſt acute are à little put out of Order, h 
of the Slowneſs of the Circulation, . 

The ſeventh is in his Book de Flatibus : Fir th 
itſelf, being naturally warm, and propell d by a amm 
cannot ſoon make its May thro a narrow e far 
meet with many Letts and Hindrances, whence Fever, Pu 
other Diſorders, ariſe. 

Theſe Sentiments favour very much of the moden 
of Fevers, ariſing from Obſtructions of the Capilay Va 

The eight Paſſage is in his Book de Morbo Sac: Th 
reſts, the Brain is compreſs'd, and the Blood (ici) fla 

Many Paſſages, enumerated at large by Job. 4, 
Linden, in a Treatiſe intituled, Hippocrates de Cirauiui 
nis, might be ſubjoined to theſe ; from which we m 
that he had ſome Notion of the Circulation of the u 

Thus far Dr. Douglas. It cannot be doubted bit 
crates, and all the Antients, knew that the Blood a 
but it is certain, that they did not know how, d 
manner, the Circulation was performed; this Diſco 
reſerved for the great Hervey. f 

It would be ſuperfluous to give a particular Dat 

Anatomy of Hippocrates in this Place; becauſe mt 
remarkable, is taken Notice of under the reſpectue 
which belong. I muſt, however, obſerve that 
far from thinking, with Dr. Douglas, that all the! 
Obſervations diſperſed in the Works of Hippecratss 

an entire Syſtem. He ſays, that it is no * 

be dein 


juſt Extract of the Anatomy of Hippocrates. 
cur to deprive us of the Light that were | 
Point. In the firſt Place, there are ſeveral wy 
what Hippocrates has wrote upon this Subject, 
Books aſcribed to him as their Author. Second; 
ſhould collect all that he has ſaid concerning each f 
it would amount to nothing complete or conn 
ſo many Faults had not crept into the Text, Sybil 
lefs Variety in the original Manuſcripts, yet li di 
ciſe, and ſome Paſſages in him are ſo obſcure, 
Terms ſo peculiar to himſelf, that tis not * | 
for the greateſt Maſters of the Greek Language: 
his Meaning. | : ; tel 
For theſe Reaſons, one might juſtly lame 40 
Book wrote by Galen on the Anatomy of Hope * 
this Author to be ſuſpected, on account f 
regard to that antient Phyſician: Inftances © ©" 
point of Anatomy, are to be met with. 1 
The Affiftance which, upon this Occal 5 
from Tranſlators, and modern Commentatos 
conſiderable : If any Light is to be got fr, 
to depend leſs upon theſe of the preſent, 
ing Ages; ſince tis to be dreaded, that tht 
new Diſcoveries, imagine they ſee 


into the like ridiculous Error with thoſe wh of 


the moſt exquiſite Delicacies, and 7 
the Arts and Sciences; or into the 2 
Enthuſiaſm, of others, who find the Pt 


” 


ttle and li 
Order, 


2 I th 


aſſage, in 


ANA 


ks of the Antients, whatever the Subject handled ſhould 
to be. 
+ Nature of the Body is the Principle, or 

) 2 Lr br fee ought to be ſupported. 
- Book de Priſca Medicina, there is a Paſlage which 
* be, contradictory to the preceding: Some Phyſicians, 
” ſome Philoſophers, affirm, that one cannot be Maſter 
em! Art, without knowing what Man is, what his 
med! n, and the Mamer in which his Body is compoſed, 
wa 3 eſe Men have ſaid, or wrote, concerning the 
Ems to me rather to belong to the Art of Painting than 
Medicine ; and T am perſuaded, that one cannot have a 
1 12 Numvledge of the Nature of the Body, than by Medi- 
theſe who are Maſters of that Art muſt eaſily perceive. 
, Paſſages, tho ſeemingly inconſiſtent with each other, 


my 27 however, to be reconciled. It ap- 


aſlages in Hippocrates, that ſome Philoſophers, 
ys, ſet up for a Knowledge in Medicine, merely upon 
moth of Hypotheſis, and the Dreams of "Theory, ſup- 
in their Opinion, by the Structure of the Y with- 
ulting Nature, and bo Method of operating. nſtead, 
. of obſerving diligently how Nature really acts in pro- 
4 curing Diſeaſes, they e how ſhe 
ly muſt act, according to their Principles, which they 
ave taken for granted. In this aſt Quotation then, 
or has theſe Philoſophers in view, and their Abuſe of 
7; and, indeed, there ſeems a great deal of good Senſe 
he inſinuates, which is, that Anatomy, ſupported by 
tion, lays a noble Foundation for rational Medicine ; 
all raſh Concluſions, drawn from the Structure of the 
fore Experience has confirmed them, are at beſt preca- 
d generally pernicious to the Practice of Phyſic. 
rritus. was cotemporary with Hippocrates : With re- 
his Knowledge of Anatomy, we learn no more, than 
ten the People of Abdera called Hippocrates to cure him 
noſed Madneſs, this Phyſician found him diſſecting Ani- 
order to diſcover the Cauſe of Madneſs, which he ap- 
d had its Reſidence in the Bile ; upon which Hippo- 
eported to thoſe who employ'd him, that Deniocritus 
only in his Senſes, but was the wiſeſt of Men. ; 
a Larrtius gives the Title of a Book wrote by Demo- 
which ſhould ſeem to be Anatomical, as it is Of the 
of Man, or of the Fleſh. ; . | 
rat, according to the Report of the ſame Diogenes 
, had ſome crude Notions of Anatomy, which are not 
Irtance enough to relate, ſince they are drawn from 
jon more than Reality. 1 | | 
lackes, a Scholar of Pythagoras, as we learn from Galen, 
very ſingular Notions of the Structure and Uſes of the 
Animals; for he imagined, that certain particular 
their Bodies were contained in the Seed of the Male, 
js in that of the Female; and that, from this Circum- 
be Venereal Deſires of both Sexes were to be accounted 
udbly imagining, that the Parts, thus ſeparated, had 
| Tendency to join, and be again united with, each 


regard to Reſpiration, he thought it was performed in 
er: As ſoon, ſaid he, as that Bonidit, of which there 
tore on the firſt Formation 4 the Feetus, begins to be 
v, the Ar, inſinuating itſelf thro' the Pores of the Bady, 
* After that the natural Heat, by its Tendency to make 
, drives the Air out; and when this natural Heat en- 
* gain, the 4ir follows it afreſh. The former of theſe 
1 called In prration, and the latter Exſpiration. The 
prong to this Philoſopher, reſpired in the Belly of 
% x of Hearing was, accordin 
+ 85 on the Inner- ſide of the Ear, which is wreath d 
* bell, and fixed to the moſt elevated Part of the 
. were like a ſmall Bell, which was ſenſible of all 

e and Impulſes of the Air which ſhould enter it. 
k be: according to him, compoſed of an equal 
Sand Pi, Elements, The Neryes conſiſted of Fire, 

rnit 0 tarts of Water. The Nails were formed b 
ith 8 the Nerves, cool'd and harden'd by their 
"xs ambient Air, The Bones appeared to him to 
1 Fn Parts of Water and Earth ; or, at leaſt, 
pl» that theſe ay] ear predominated over the 

| tion, Sweat and IT took 1 
egen mh 
of Flants he eſteemed e to the Eggs of 

1 


Which dr IW ' 
on of 3 the Time of their atuxity. 


to him, excited hy 


pie Was the firſt who di 


ritings, 


that Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe de Lacis in 


"hitherto been made. The 
richius, with regard 


out the Blunders of this Philoſopher, with re 


4 na, Who was alſo a Diſciple of Pythagoras, 
C u dl Cane handed down to future * 1 as. 
mmentaries wo the Times of Plato, 

who diſſected Animals, in order to 

their Bodies conſiſt: But Time having 


we know no more of his Anatomy the Female, by a grind andmaſculine Air peculiar to 
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than what we find in ſome antient Authors ; and even what we 
meet with in them, ſeems rather to relate to Phyſiology than 
Anatomy. He imagined, that the Senſe of Hearing was occa- 
ſioned by the Ears being hollow within; and that all hollow 
Plates reſounded when any Sound enter'd them ; and that Goats 
breath'd partly by their Ears. | 

With regard to the Senſe of Smelling, he maintained, that 
the Soul, of which the principal Part is, according to him, 
lodged in the Brain, received the Smells drawn in, in Reſpira- 
tion. He imagined, that the Tongue diſtinguiſhed Taſtes by 
its Humidity, its moderate Heat, and its Softneſs. He thought 
the Seed was a Part of the Brain; and that the Fœtus was 
nouriſhed in the Womb, by drawing a Supply at all the Parts of 
the Body, which is externally porous like a Sponge. Health, in 
his Opinion, depends on the Equality of Heat and Dryneſs, of 
Coldneſs and Humidity, and even of Sweetneſs and Bitterneſs, 
and other ſenſible Qualities. Maladies, on the other hand, he 
thought aroſe, when one. of theſe Qualities predominated, and 
by.that means broke the Union and. Connection. 

That Ariftotle applied himſelf diligently to Anatomical Stu- 
dies, is ſufficiently plain from his Writings ; for they abundant- 
ly convince us, that he does not relate every thing on the Au- 
thority of others, but that he was an immediate Spectator of 
them; tho', in his Days, Diſſections of the human Body were 
very rare and uncommon. It muſt, however, be owned, that 
he borrowed many things from Hippocrates, which will not fail 
to , appear, upon comparing the twa. Authors together : But 
Hieron. Mercurialis affirms, without Reaſon, that he borrowed 
all his Sentiments on Anatomy from others. 

Alexander the Great, whoſe Preceptor Ariſtotle was, being 
deſirous to know the Nature, and different Properties, of Ani- 
mals, ordered him to bend his Thoughts that way ; and for that 
Purpoſe furniſhed him with eight hundred Talents, which 
amount to about a hundred and fifty-five thouſand Pounds ſterl- 
ing. That Prince ſupplied him alſo with ſeveral Thouſands of 
Men from the different Quarters of Greece and Mia, who had 
Orders to obey him, to communicate to him all they had learn'd 
from Hunting and Fiſhing, and even to nouriſh and bring up 
all forts of Animals, with no other View but to diſcover the 
Pecularities of each Species, and communicate them to him. 

One might juſtly think, that, with ſo conſiderable A ſſiſt- 
ances, Ariſtotle ſhould not have failed to produce ſomething very 
exact and accurate upon this Subject ; and yet even the Antients 
obſerved, that he had advanced ſeveral things contrary to Truth. 
He may be excuſed, in this Point, by ſaying, that, in this Caſe, 
he was obliged to rely on the Authority of others, ſince he 
could not poſſibly ſee and do every thing himſelf. But ſuppoſe 
he had been obliged, on ſome Occaſions, to rely on the Rela- 
tions and Accounts of theſe Men ; for Inſtance, in what relates 
to certain Properties of Animals, diſcovered by chance ; yet 
there are other Occaſions, on which he muſt have been an 
Operator himſelf, or, at leaſt, muſt have been preſent, and 
given Directions to another. Of this Kind are the things 
relating to Anatomy. What Opinion, then, muiſt we have of 
the Accuracy of this Philoſopher, when we him maintain- 
ing, that all Animals have their Necks flexible, and conſiſting 
of Vertebræ, except Wolves and Lions, whoſe Necks, he ſays, 
conſiſt of one Bone? What Notion ſhall we alſo entertain of 
him, when he aſſures us, that the Bones of Lions contain no 
Marrow)? a thin r all the Experiments that have 

urious may conſult the learned Bor- 
to the other Errors into which Ariſtotle has 
fallen, in reſpect of the Anatomy of the Lion, the Eagle, and 


the Crocodile. Ariſtotle, however, has had Errors laid to his 
Charge, of which he never was guilty. Thoſe, 
who publiſh*d the Account of a Diſſection of a Lion at Paris, in 


Thoſe, for Inſtance, 


the Academy of Sciences, have alſo been at ſome Pains to point 
rd to the Anatom 

of that Animal ; and all they advance, on. that head, may poſſi- 
bly be true; but, in one Paſſage, they ſeem to make Ariſtolle 
ſay what he never ſo much as dream'd of. We find theſe Words 
in his Book de Phyfiognomia : vaivsTay Aigy Tor Cor 4T4vTWV 
TEHAHOT AH]. 1ST Angers ThE Ts df ide Which the Latin 
Interpreter tranſlates thus: Videtur Leo omnium animalium per- 


een animal in aſſumends maris formam. Here . 


ords are explained as if he meant, that the He- Lion as, by 
way of Eminence, and beyond all ather Animals, the viſible and 


| „ e Marks of his Sex. Ibis is the Interpretation of theſe 
> 


in order to prove that Ariſtotle was miſtaken, 


- 


entlemen, an 


| they add, that the Urethra of the Lion, that is to ſay, the Canal 
of 


is Penis, together with its Ligaments, appears externally to 


be only three Inches and an half in N Their Conclu ion 
had been juſt, if 2 as they and Borrichius imagined, 


had meant, that the Lion, of all other Animals, has that Fart 
which diſtinguiſhes the Sex the largeſt, and moſt apparent : But, 
in my Opihion, this was not ſo much as in his Mind; and, I 
believe, be meant no more, than that the Lion does, of all 
other Male Animals, diſtinguiſh himſelf the moſt 98 from 

imſelf. 
1 tranſ- 


wh 
— d. —-— 


I tranſlate the Greet Word i by the Engliſß Word Air, or 
the Latin Word. Species, which preciſely correſponds to the 
Greek World. "2 3 t 
The ſeveral Diſſections which Ariſtotle made of the different 
Species of Quadrupeds, ' Birds, Fiſhes, and Inſects, taught him 
many thin N Os Uſes of the ſeveral Parts of each 
Species. Fall not, „ examine every Particular he ad- 
vances upon this Head, or upon the Differences that are found 
among theſe Parts, and their reſpective Uſes ; but I ſhall give 
his Sentiments, with reſpe& to the Conſtruction and Uſes of the 
Parts, which are common to the Animals commonly called 
perfect, ſuch as Man and Quadrupeds. | | 
Ariſtotle looked upon the. Heart as the Source and Principle 
of the Veins and Blood. The Blood, ſays he, paſſes from the 
Heart into the Veins ; but he ſays, that it comes from no Part 
to the Heart. He moreover maintained, that two Veins pro- 
ceeded from the Heart, the one from the Right Side, which is 
the larger, the other from the Left, which is lefſer, and which 
he called the Aorta. Here tis proper to obſerve, that this Phi- 
loſopher, according to Galen, (de Yenar. & Arteriar. D 
was the firſt who gave this Name to the great Artery ; whi 
roves, that + anger fourth Book de Corde, where this 
Word is found, was not wrote by him. Ariſtotle thought 
that theſe two Veins convey'd the Blood to all the Parts of the 
Body. He alſo imagined, that there were three Cavities in the 
Heart, which he calls Ventricles. Of theſe three Ventricles, 
that in the Middle, the preciſe Situation of which he does not 
determine, is, according to him, the common Principle of all 
the reſt, tho” it be the eſt ; the Blood which it contains is 
alfo the moſt temperate, and moſt pure. The Blood of the 
Right Ventricle is warmeſt, that of the Left coldeſt ; and this 
Ventricle is the of the three. All theſe Ventricles 
have a Communication with the mage 1 by Veſſels, which are 
quite different from the two great Veins mentioned, 
which Veſſels diſtribute themſelves thro? all the Subſtance of the 


„ 
ee not only made the Veins, or Blood - veſſels, but alſo 
the Nerves, to derive their Origin from the Heart; and he 
founded his Opinion upon this, that the of the Ventricles 
of the Heart, according to him, contains ſmall Nerves: The 
Vein which be calls the Aorta is nervous, and is itſelf like a 
true Nerve towards its Extremities, ſince it has no Cavity, and 
is ftretch'd out in the fame manner with Nerves, where it ter- 
minates near the Articulations of the Bones. He alſo maintains, 
that there are a Number of Nerves in the Heart, and that they 
are of fingular Uſe there, fince its Contraction and Dilatation 
depend upon them. He ſeems, in this laſt Paſſage, to mean the 
Tendons or Fibres which contract and dilate the Heart; and if 
"Hippocrates confounded the Nerves with the Tendons and Liga- 
ments, it does not appear, that Ariſtotle better diſtinguiſhed 
theſe Parts, nor that he knew the Uſe of the real Nerves. He 
maintains, that the Nerves are not continued like the Veins, 
but that they are ſcattered here-and-there, and diſtributed to 
the Parts where the Articulations are; by which *tis plain, that 
he ftill means the Tendons. If he had underſtood the Uſe of 
the Nerves, he had never afferted, in another Paffage, that no 
Parts, but ſuch as contain Blood, were capable of Senſation; 
and he would never have maintained; as he does, that the Fleſh 
is the proper Organ of Senfation. As for Motion, if he aſcribes 
it to the Nerves, it is evident, that the Nerves he means are alfo 
Tendons or Ligaments. . _ Pt SOON © OY 
The common Principle of Motion and Senſation is, accord- 
ing to Aiftorle, in the Heart; which he makes to 
be the Principle of. Nouriſhment to the whole „ by the 
Blood which it ſends to all its Parts. It contains natural 
Fire, is the Seat of the Paſhons, the Point, as it were, in 
which all the Senſations terminate as in a common Centre, and 


the true Seat of the Soul; and all this, not becauſe the Nerves 


draw their Origin from it, as one might be induced to think by 
what has been ſaid, but becauſe the Heart is the Reſervoir, or 


Store-houſe, of the Blood and Spirits. Ariftotle even maintains, 


— plain Terms, that the Spirits cannot be contained in the 
But if he aſcribed ſo noble Uſes to the Heart, he imagined, 

that the Brain was only. a Maſs of Earth and Water, void of 

'Blvod, and deftiene of Bens 

was, fays he, to balance and correct the Heat of the Heart: 


But, befides his aſcribing this Office elſewhere to the Lungs, 


he does not ſpecify the Manner in which be imagined the Brain 
could anfwer this End. Tho”. the Brain be r 


above the Midulla Spinalis, and is joined with it, yet Ari/fotle . 
Subftance rem Wt, in of if 

by means of which, all the Part Fl. 

ceive the ces of Nouriſhment of which 1 
Theſe laſt Openings are the Meſenteric Mos 


ow was quite a different 


Connected With one another; A ut ic ought to be look d upon 


with them; but that they only ſerve as a Counter pol 


Tnftances of Fiſhes, and Serpents, which being wih 
ance, deprived of theſe Parts, did nevertheleſs prog 
Mixture of che Male Seed with the Menſtrual fe 
Matrix; and aſcribed no other Part in Geng 
Female Seed, which, according to him, ws dl 
'crement of the Matrix, which ſome Female 


tion of venereal Enjoyments, fince it proc 


perform id, and the Manner in which it was brought , 
of fuch Animals as uſed any kind 


tion. "The Office of this cold Maſs any ſort of Concoction is made; the 


bod is oye 
dall Parts, that it may the more eaſily he prep 


ly, which are both deſigned for the Frepariti | 
and as the Mouth is the Opening at which hd 


, which are united and |= el imagined alſo, that as Pls read 
ment from their Roots, which were fp 
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2s a Subſtance of a particular Nature, quite gi... 
the reſt of the Parts. ! FIT eiern in 
With to the other Viſcera, ſuch 3; the La 
Spleen, and the Kidneys, he imagined, their give, 
pal Uſe was to ſupport the Veins, which, without * 
be looſe and pendent, and to fix them in thei te 
Befides this general Uſe, he affigned ſome perten 
of them. The Liver, for Inſtance, aflifts th =y 
the Aliment in the Stomach and Inteſtines, by th, Hep 
it communicates to theſe Parts. The Spleen is not f 
Uſe it is only, in our Philoſopher's Opinion, acide, 
ſary to collect, pr 


epare, and give a different ]); oy 
moiſt Vapours which riſe from the Belly ; and —— 


mals, in which. theſe Vapours take a different Cort 
only very ſmall Spleens. Of this Claſs are Fowl 2781; 
whoſe Feathers and Scales are nouriſhed by this Hundt 
for this wy Reaſon, ſays he, theſe Animals have 111 
neys nor Bladder. The Kidneys alſo are, according 
only deſigned for a Piece of Convenience; fince tes U 
to imbibe a Part of the Excrement, which is cmi g 
Bladders of theſe Animals, in which it abounds too mich 
the Bladder may be eaſed of a Part of its Burden, Be 
little after, that the Humours filtrate themſelves, or io 
the Subſtance of the Kidneys ; in which, indeed, he A 
ſomewhat nearer to the Uſe generally aſcribed to theh 
but he talks at the ſame time very obſcurely on the bun 

The Tefticles are alſo, according to him, Parts fn 
Nature for Convenience; but are not abſolutely neceſay 
alſo affirmed, that two Veins came from the Aortz, al 
inſerted into the Tefticles ; and that two other Vein 
to them from the Kidneys ; and that theſe latter Vai 
tained Blood, but the former none. That there cans 
the Head of each Teſticle, or, at leaſt, from ſome 
Extremities, another larger and more nervous Can 
bending itſelf, and leſſening by degrees, aſcend tot 
others; and, being wrapt up in 1 tem 
the Root of the Penis. He adds, that this K 
contains no Blood, but a white Liquor; and tht 
nating at the Penis, or towards the Neck of the! 
it there finds an Opening, which leads to the Penis 
which Opening there is a kind of Hufk 9 Ku 

Taking this for ted, he maintained, that wit 
Teige were cut. — any Animal, all the abo m 
Canals ſhrivel'd up; and that it was for this ka 
caftrated Animals could not, for the future, propa 
Species. For a Proof of this; he adduces an Ina 
Cow, which canceived after Copulation with 2 Bl 
diately after his Caſtration, and before the Seminal | 
ſhrivel'd up. In another Paſſage he explains himſel . 
particularly, with to Uſe of the Teſch 
he maintains, that are no Part of the Cub! 
'voirs of the Seed, and that they have nothing ! 


them downwards, and to retard the Motion « 
almoſt in the fame manner with ' thoſe Stones wii 
tie to their Webs. He advanced farther, as a Proof 
leffneſs of the Teſticles, with regard to | 


le alſo thought, that Conception was occalo 


and ſome not; and that theſe laſt were = "| 


count, leſs fit for Generation, or more Ae ico 


of Spirits to the Parts of Generation. 1. Ai 
As to the Place where the Concoction of r 


iments were firſt prepare! n 
, that the Aliments were Fool, which . 
of Maſtication. But we muſt not 7900 that, * 


trated, after it has deſcended into the erer of of 
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% cheirs by che Meſenteric Veins, which ma 
| 4 — e deſigned for drawing the 2 
TStwomach and Inteſtines; theſe laſt Parts being, with 
Animals, what the Earth is in reſpect of Plants. I 
© obſerve, with + to the Anatomy of Ariſtotle, 
es f never diſſected any thing but Beaſts, and that 
days they had not yentuted on the Diſſection of human 
7 This ke himſelf ſeems to inſinuate, when he ſays, 
ernid Parts of Man's Body are unknown, or that we 
bin certain relating to them; but that die muſt judge of 


be Reſemblanre they bear to thoſe of other Animals which 


yd to them. 


ches of the Anatomy of Ariſtotle, we may form 
uh Nh Knowledge in this . — and conclude, 
Knew very little, or nothing, of the true Uſes of the 
it muſt, however, be remarked, that he mentions the 
Jejunum; and diſtinguiſhes the Colon, Cœcum, and 
; whereas Hippocrates only takes Notice of the Colon 
. ſome more Particulars relating to the Anato- 
riffotle, which may be conſulted by the Curious ; but 
e no great Information to Anatomiſts. PS 
5 Caryſtius is ſaid to have lived ſome little Time after 
that is, under the Reign of Antigonus. Galen informs 
he was the firſt who wrote upon the Method of diſ- 
dies; this Art, before his Days, being confin'd to pri- 
nilies, and only taught to the Children and Pupils of 
6 poſſeſs'd the Secret: But the ſame Author tells us, 
made no great Advances in Anatomy. 
nuch greater Progreſſes were made in this Science by 
lus and Eraſiſtratus. Herophilus is ſaid to have lived 
he Reign of Ptolemy Soter, and to have been born at 


p. 
bilus and Era ſſtrutus are reported to have had this in 
that both of them diſſected living Subjects. Of the 
zrtullian talks in this manner: Herophilus, that Phy- 

rather Butcher, who di ſſected ſix hundred Men, in or- 

aut Nature; who hated Man, in order to know the 
ton of his Body, could not, by that means, come to a 
en Knowledge of his internal Parts, ſince Death induces 
bange on all the Parts, as they are not the ſame after 
bat they were before, eſpecially ſince they did not die a 
Death, but under all the Agonies to which the Curioſity of 
miſt was pleaſed th ſubjret them. 

may poſſibly he true; the Poſſibility of it is not to 
a, lince; in theſe Days, we meet with Inſtances of the 
manity, But may we not ſuſpett, that ſince Hero- 
Eraſſtrutus were the firſt who diſſected human Bo- 
Novelty of the Attempt forcibly ſtruck the Minds of 


pr, and laid a Foundation for groundleſs Exaggerations, 


plication of more than was really Truth ? a thing very 
upon Occaſions of a like Nature; witneſs the Story of 
pho was branded with the Inhumanity of boiling Men 
no other Reaſon but becauſe ſhe invented warm Baths: 
to this very Day, can perſuade the Vulgar, but the 
Anatomical Schools ſecretly convey off People, in or- 


lect them ? | 
weyer, certain, that Herophilus and Erafiſtratus had 
rale many human Bodies. 'This laſt ſpeaks, in a Frag- 


s Anatomical Works, of the Brain of a Man whom 
— and of Herophilus, Galen talks in this man- 
Mert. Vulvæ, Cap. 5.) : He was, ſays he, an accom- 
in in all the Branches of Phyſic ; but he was particu- 
1 be a, _ he had learned not, by the Diſ- 
alone, as 7 | inci- 

, Diſco + * Meians uſually do, but princi 
5 Galen obſerves, ( Adminiftrat. Anatomic, Lib. 7, 
dit was at Alexandria, the Capital of Egypt, where 
made his Diſſections; which renders it probable, 
wing to the Curioſity of the Kings, and their Incli- 


punter them of inſtructing 
— 1 Liberty which thoſe of ſucceeding Times 
Ap for Ages, whether thro' a Defect of 
eq ourage and Learning with the firſt Ptolemies, 


be ſerupulous Diſpoſiti 
n poſition of the People to the 
A Wale, the better of their Authority. I am not 


anus has maintained, in Oppoſition to this 

15, ly difleted Men before this Time, but that this 

tg ewe down to the very Days of Galen. 
hs kind of 


10 be bu ich he often refers his Readefs. This can- 
ind Ari . 

. rf himſelf confeſſing, that he never diſſected 
A ä 2— no better, when he attempts to 


0 Ne had diſſected human Bodies; but his 
\ upon an impartial Review, be found 


Fuus, he divided the Nerves into three Kinds: 


Courage the Arts, that theſe two Phyſicians had the. 
themſelves by diſſecting 


fo weak and inconcluſive, ' that we may fafcly infer, that 
Herophilus and Eraſſtratus were the firſt who were known to 
diſſect human Bodies. EG, wy ; 

As for Herophilus, one of the principal Proofs of his Accu- 
Facy is this, that he addicted himſelf to thoſe Parts of Anatomy 
which had not before been touched upon. Neurology, or the 
Diſſection of the Nerves, was in his Days a Part of A tomy, 
not as yet well known, Galen informs us, that Herophilus was 
the firſt after Hippocrates, who handled this Matter with Ac- 
curacy; but he ſhares the Praiſe, due to him in this reſpect, 
with another Phyſician, Eudemus. As for Hippocrates, who 
likewiſe comes into the Account upon this Occaſion, Galen, being 
reſolved to extol him above all the antient Phyſicians, honours 
him with a Degree of Knowledge in this reſpect, which his 
Writings no-where diſcover. , | | 

It is very probable, that Herophilus was the firſt who was 
known to diſcover the Nerves; properly ſo called, and who 
knew how to demonſtrate them. According to Rufus Ephe- 

| The firſt he 
called Agi x, Tegaet)ind ved en, or thoſe Nerves which are 
the inimediate Inſtruments of Senſation, and the Miniſters of the 
Will. Theſe, according to him, derived their Origin from the 
Brain, from which they roſe like ſo many Branches, and were a 
Part Fits Medulla Spinalis. The ſecond proceeded from ſoms 
of the Bones, and terminated at others of them. The third 
aroſe from ſome 7 the Muſcles, and terminated at others. By 
this we ſee, that Herophilius gave the Name of Nerves to thoſe 
Parts, which were afterwards called Ligaments and Tendons ; 
but *tis a Matter of little Moment, what Names Things re- 
ceive, provided they be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed. In Reality, 
this Diſtinction of three Sorts of Nerves, aſcribed to this antient 
Anatomiſt, is a Proof, that no ſuch Diſtinction was made be- 
fore his Time, and that theſe Parts were confounded with 
one another. The Writings of Herophilus being loſt, we know 
no more of his Sentiments, with regard to the true Nerves; 
but that he gave the Name of Optic Pores to thoſe Nerves 
which reach to the Bottom of the Eye, and which now are 
called Optic Nerves ; and maintain'd; that they had a ſenſible 
Cavity, which was not to be met with in other Nerves. | 

There is nothing remarkable with reſpect to his Notions of 
the Uſes of the Brain, except that we are told; he imagined 
the reaſonable Soul was lodged in its Ventricles. . 

But one of his principal Diſcoveries, which, though look'd 
upon to be the Product of our own Age, is nevertheleſs very 
antient, is, his finding certain Veins in the Meſentery, which 
according to him, were deſtin'd to nouriſh the Inteſtines, 
which do not, like the other Veins, go to the Vena Portæ, but 
terminate in certain glandular Bodies. Eraſiſtratus likewiſe 
diſcovered ſomething of this Nature. | 

Beſides, as Herophilus had learned Anatomy; not by reading 
the Books of his Predeceſſors only, and form'd particular Ideas 
of the Parts, from what he had ſeen in Diſſections, eſpecially 
thoſe of human Bodies, he expreſſed theſe Ideas by Words, 
which appeared to him moſt proper for that Purpoſe ; that is, 
he invented new Nanies, and gave Names to Parts; which be- 
fore had none. | | 

For Inſtance, he called the firſt of the Inteſtines, or that 
which is next to the Stomach; Awdtraddx]vacy, becauſe it is 
twelve Inches in Length: 1 wy 

Having alſo obſerved, that the Veſlel which paſſes from the 
right Ventricle of the Heart to the Lungs, and which he took 
for a Vein, had a thick Coat like that of an Artery, he called 
it; if we may belive Rufus 2 the Arterial Vein ; and for 
the quite contrary Reaſon, he called the Veſſel which comes 
from the Lungs to the Left Ventricle of the Heart, the 
Venous Artery. But though the Names he gave to thoſe 
Veſſels, point out the Knowledge he had of the Heart, and the 
Veſſels with which it is immediately connected; yet Galen ( D 
Hippocrut. & Platon. Decret. Lib. 1. Cap. roi) obferves, that he 
has been very negligent in deſcribing the Membranes of the 
Heart, to which he had nevertheleſs -giveti- a Name, calling 
them Nervous Separations, of Partition, © 

It was alſo Herophilus who firſt called two Coats of the Eye, 
the Tunica Retina, and the Tunica Arachnoides. He alſo called 
that Membrane which lines the Ventrieles of the Brain, the 
Membrana Choroides, becauſe he ſaw, that it reſembled the 
Chorion which covers the-Fcetus in the Matrix: e 

He alſo compared the Cavity, which forms the fourth Ven- 
tricle of the Brain, *AptYyAvQn- TU AE to the Concavity 
of a writing Pen, or Reed, uſed for that Purpoſe in £Egypr, 
He has in like manner given the Name of Aurds, Torcular, to 
that Place where all the Sinuſes of the Dura Mater unite. 
It was he likewiſe who gave the Name of Glandulæ Pa- 
raſtatæ to thoſe Glands which lie about the Root of the Penis. - 

He ſtyl'd theſe Paraſtatæ glandulous, in order to diſtinguiſh 
them from other Paraſtatæ, which he called Varicſe, and 
which he placed at the Extremity of thoſe Veſſels which con- 
vey the Seed from the Teſticles, or rather, as he thought, Which 
ſerve to prepare it; for though he did not deny, that the Teſti - 
cles ſerved, in ſome meaſure, to the Generation of Seed, yet 
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de believed, that the above-mentioned Veſſels contributed much 
more to that Purpoſe. The Word Paraſtata imports an 
thing fituated near another. Some antient Phyficians have 
given the Name of Paraftata to the Epididymis. It is plain, 
that Hippocrates _ knew 8 of 
Heraphilus, though id not give them ame, 
Tho Authority f Wendel, g point of Anatomy, was ſo 
t, that almoſt all the Names he n'd to the different 
arts, are ſtill | thy The Teſtimony of Antiquity is fo 
ſtrong in the Favour of Heraphilus, that we cannot, without 
injuring his Character, deny him to be the beſt Anatomiſt of 
the Times in which he lived. If his Writings had reached our 
Hands, we might have been able to have: judged of his Senti- 
ments for ourſelves. But as they are loft, we can ſay no more, 
than that what is preſerved in Quotations is ſufficient to give 
us a great Idea of his Exnctneſs and his Skill, eſpecially if we 
conſider, that he lived at a time when Anatomy was only in 
its Infancy, and that his whole Stock of Knowledge, in this 
Particular, was principally of his own acquiring. Fallepius, a 
knowing Anatomiſt of the laſt Age, was ſo ſuperſtitious an Ad- 
mirer of Herophilus, that he laid it down as a Maxim, that it 
was as unreaſonable to contradif him in point of Anatomy, as 
to contradict the Goſpel; but the Encomium is a little too ex- 
travagant. 
It is generally thought, that Eraſſtratus was contemporary 
with Herophilus, or liv'd very ſoon after him. 
It was by means of Anatomy, that this Phyſician firſt became 
ble in the World; and Gale, who upon many Occa- 
talks unfavourably enough of him, yet confeſſes that 
Eraſiſtratus had contributed a great deal to the Re-eftabliſhment 
of Hnatomy, which, as he ſays, had been in a great meaſure leſt 
for ſome time before. But *tis no eaſy Matter to find out 
what particular Period of Time he has in View: However, 
that we may underſtand the Paſſage the better, it is 
to relate the Whole of it. Thoſe, ſays he, who are not aſham'd 
to ſpeak again Evidence, are the Camſe of the Length of this 
Deſpute [the Diſpute betwixt him and Chryſippus the Stoic, who 
maintain'd, that the Seat of the Soul, and the Origin of the 
Nerves, was in the Heart]. Ve ought not to accuſe either Hippo- 


Trates, or Eudemus, or Herophilus, er Marinus, who ſince the 
Days of the Antients have re-effabliſhed the Science of Anatomy, 


which had been neglacted er To we}agy xv, in the intermediate 


Space of Time between them. ; 
Galen at firſt ſeems to hint at the Time which paſſed between 
Eſculapius, or his firſt Deſcendants, and Hippocrates ; which is 
that dark Period, during which, the State of Phyſic was not 
known. But we ſhall ſee by what he ſays elſewhere, that he 
meant no ſuch thi In order then to prevent the Contra- 


diction betwixt the Paſſage now quoted, and ſome others of the 
put a Point after the Word 


ſame Author, we mult neceſſaril 
Hippocrates, and begin another Period thus: Me ought not to 
tay the Blame upon Hippocrates. Neither ought we to accuſe Era- 
ſiſtratus, nor Eudemus, nor Herophilus, nor Marinus, who after 
the Antients have re-eſtabliſhed the Science 75 Anatomy, which 
had been neglefted in the Time intervening between them. Or 
this Sentence of Galen may be tranſlated thus: Ve ought 
neither to accuſe Hippocrates, nor thoſe who have re-eſtabliſhed 
Anatomy, which had been neglected in the Interval between them 
and him, ſuch as Eraſiſtratus, Eudemus, Herophilus, &c. Ac- 
cording to this Explication, which is the genuine Senſe of Galen, 
Hippocrates will not be rank'd among the Reſtorers of Anatomy, 
which would not agree with what the ſame Author ſays in an- 
other Paſſage, [ De Adminiftr. Anatom. Lib. 2. Cap. 1.] That 
<< the antient Phyſicians, and even the antient Philoſophers, 
< were very much addicted to the Study of Anatomy, and 
Gs n up their Children 
„ in it, by obliging to read and write upon the Subj 
<< but alſo by making them diſſect Subjects themſelves ; rs 
« having learned the thing from their Infancy, it was impoffi- 
<< ble they ſhould forget it. But, continues he, it was not fo 


« afterwards, when 

cians began to teach 
y to Men advanced in Years, 
| a ſteem, and whom reverenced 
* on account of their Virtue. Theſe Men, not being young 
<< enough to labour at Anatomy with Succeſs themſelves, or 
< to inform themſelves of the Parts of the Body by their own 
Sight, and by putting their Hands to the Work, could only 
« learn y. Hence 'it was, that, in 
« Proceſs of Time, the neceſſary Inſtructions in this Branch 
66 r hand to another, Ana- 

« tomy ill worſe and worſe. ” 
Tus Galen ſuppoſes, that A was in a flquriſhing State 
whilſt Phyfic was confin'd to the Aſehpiadeam Family; he even 
Ge netic Thms wink Pyke gun © be polite by cher 
particu une when to i © | 
than thoſe of that Family, Now we are — — For 
that Phyſic was practiſed out of this Family, till the Philoſo- 
phers'began to eneroach upon the Art, or, at leaſt, till M- 
pocrajes began to teach Diſciples, as Galen elſewhere obſerves. 


As this is the Caſe, it is ſcarce © be beliey4, 4, 
ſophers were the Cauſe of the Decay of Anatom 4 
their Intereſt to carry it to its Perfection, — ay 
had not had the Intereſt of Phyſic in Vin. 0 
does not think, that this was the Caſe, ſince he; w. 
loſophers and Phyſicians together, when he ſpeaks 0 
wherein Anatomy was in its Perfection; and 56 
phers, he l meant Democritus, and other 
ceded Hippacrates, that the Time ſpoke of 
which followed the Death of Hippecrare,, * 8 
But there is a conſiderable Difficulty in this dan, 
Hippocrates was ſo ſkilful an Anatomiſt as Gay wr 
whe can poſſibly believe, that his Knowledge inf. f. 
ſhould have been fo ſoon loft, or raſed from the l 
Men, that Diocles, Praxagoras, and the other Pat A 
their Time, were ſo little improved by his Diſco, 
Traditions of them, that Galen has with Juſtice tl 
[ De Diſcs. Vulue, Cop. 9-1 unſkilful Anatoni 
this could happen, a great Time muſt have intenem 
Hippocrates, and theſe Phyſicians. But where ful 
all theſe Sueceſſions, or that great Number of G . 
fince all the Authors agree, that Diacles folloyel 
after crates ; ſo that he muſt have been aw 
with Plato? As this is the Caſe, if he did not fee # 
himſelf, he muſt, at leaſt, have ſeen his Sons, & lf 
law, who may reaſonably be prefumed to inherit tr 
ledge of their Father, in point of Anatomy, à yelaf 
other Branches of Phyſic. Aud as for Praxagra,, wh 
almoſt in the ſame Time with Diocles, though he hy 
an Opportunity of inſtructing himſelf in the {ame wy, 
by the Traditions of Hippocrates and his Diſciples, ye 
ing to Galen himſelf, he was one of the Deſcendau di 
pius, the Children of whoſe Family were train'd up ui 
from their Infancy ; ſo that, in this reſpect, Hiyjuray 
enyoy no greater Advantages than he. Galen woull ut 
involved himſelf in this Difficulty, if he had not ben 
ſonably ſſeſs'd in favour of the A{clypiadeur lu 
may be eaſily ſeen by his Works. 
is certain, that * and Herapbiln cum 
tomy to a higher Pitch of Perfection. But Gala, wy 
upon the former of theſe as the Rival of Hippecrats, 
3 to confeſs this, but declares all along in fav 
tter. 

It is alſo certain, that before Eraſſſtratus and I 
Anatomiſts had never ventured to diſſect human du 
that in the Times of Ariſtotle, who lived not long be 
two Phyſicians, they had only diſſected Beaſts. It multi 
that in Egypt fad long before a Cuſtom of embuny 
dead Bodies, which could not be done without openny 
and Galen himſelf confeſſes, that this Cuſtom migth 
niſhed the Phyſicians of that Country with a favoun 
portunity of inſtructing themſelves. 4 

But as it is not probable, that thoſe Perſons von 
loy'd in Embalming, durſt ſatisfy their Curioſity eau 
earch as narrowly as was neceſſary into the hun 

which was look'd upon as ſomething facred, 
not poſſibly arrive at any conſiderable Pitch of t 
whilſt no other Means were employ d in its Cultiaus 
caſes, upon which every thing might be attemptei, 
ſolutely neceſſary for that Purpoſe, Theſe were fuß 
granted in Conſequence of the Inclination which ti 
theſe Times had to advance the Arts and Sciences 
the Great furſt to patronize thoſe who app 
felves to Natural Hiſtory, by ordering 2 to ln 
of Animals, and their ſeveral Parts; and without 0 
lemy Soter, or Ptolemy the Son' of Lagus, ſucceeds! 
as well with regard to this Inclination, as with ne 
Part of his Empire, which fell to his Share. If 
the more le, if we conſider, that Ftolm i 
of Learning, and wrote himſelf a Hiſtory of A 10 
learn from Arrian. Prolomy Philadelphus, Son af 
ing Ptolemy, was no Jeſs induſtrious in fraud 
Sciences; ſince he invited to his Capital all the 

his Time, and collected, at an extraordinary Erg 
of Books from all Parts of the World, in ord 
brary, which was ſtill augmented by his Succe wal 

It is probable, that theſe two Kings, Neun 

ple which had till then reign'd, of difſeing (i 
pot only granted the Phyſicians the Henne 10 
their Death, but, if we may give Credit to Can 
into their Hands man theſe wretchel | mans 


t chey might by 0 10 

„ which otherwiſe they could not d C 

Erakiftratus, ſays Celſus, hve dij#%4. 97%, vi 

prot ** 55 and- dragg' 8 " 4 

their Kings, for that wery Fu 

v en _— 2 theſe two Princes E 4 

tis that he laid hold of this #9 

and made thoſe Diſcoveries in Anatomy 


high a Reputation, But as his Writin 


1 


difleted, imagining, 


Adee his Sentiments than what aro tranſmitted 
N 2 quotes him with no other View 


te him. 18 1 rs 24 ' 
wary ratus's Diſcoveries, which, by the 
re of Er human Bodies, but which 4 the 
\ir'd him abundance of Honour, was his findin 
uis ft Naturd in Arterits, Cap. 5. & AA. 
| Lib. 7. Cap. iy! certain white 1 
of fucking Kids, which he believed to be Arteries, 
at theſe 2 ſeem' d at firft to be full of Air, and 


by is 

Herephilus were the firſt who knew the true 
1 Ly = Brain and Nerves, or, at leaſt, the 
ted to them by all ſucceeding Anatomiſts. Rufus 
ſays, that Eraſſſtratus owned two Sorts of Nerves, 
+ are the Inſtruments of Senſation, and thoſe that 
-rments of Motion, He maintained, according to 
it the former were hollow, and drew their Origin 
Membranes of the Brain, whereas the other ſprung 
Brain itſelf, and the, Cerebellum. But Galen [ De 
Platon. Decret. Lib. 7. Cap. 3+] informs us, that 
tus, having inquir d more accurately into the Matter, 
f convinced, that all the Nerves proceed equally from 
This may be gathered from a Paſſage of this antient 
ft related by Galen, the Whole of which I ſhall tranſlate, 
may ſee what Notions he entertain'd with reſpe& to 
bp, the Cerebellum, the Nerves, and all the ſeveral 
innefted with each of them. We examined, fays 
Iratus, what the Nature ef the human Brain was, 
e found it divided into two Parts, as it is in all other 
als. It had a Ventricle or Cavity of a longitudinal 
Here there ſeems to be a Chaſm, or Defett in the Text] 
entricles had a Communication with one another, 
rminated in a common Opening, according to the 
guity of their Parts, reaching afterwards to the Cere- 
where there was alſo a ſmall Cavity. But each 
was ſeparated from the other, and ſhut up in its pro- 
lembranes, and the Cerebellum in particular was wrapt 
itſelf, as well as the Brain, which by its various Wind- 
d Turnings, reſembled the Inteſtinum Jejunum. The 
ſellum was in like manner folded and twiſted different 
ſo that it was eaſy to know by ſeeing it, that as in 
os of ſwift-running Animals, ſuch as the Hart, the 
and ſome others, we obſerve Tendons and Muſcles 
calculated for that Purpoſe; ſo in Man, who has a 
dhate of Underſtanding than other Animals, this great 
ty and Multiplicity of Foldings in the human Brain, 
undoubtedly deſign'd for ſome particular End. Be- 
we obſery'd, continues Eraſiſtratus, all the Apophyſes 
duCtions of the Nerves which come from the Brain 
t, to fay all at once, the Brain is viſibly the Principle 
fry thing that paſſes in the Body; for the Senſe of 
Ing proceeds from the Noſtrils, being pierced in order 
je a Communication with the Nerves. The Senſe of 
bg is alſo — by the like Communication of 
Es with the Ears. The Tongue and the Eyes receive 

| A- 7 wo Nerves --4 the Brain.” 
Fe ice, by the Confeſſion of Eraſiſtratus himſelf, that 
dilſected Men. Eraſſtratus bab ale very accurately 
in Gaken's Opinion, { De Hippocr. & Platon. Decret. 
10. & Lib, 6. Cap. 6. ] the Membranes which are 
Orifices of the 3 and he maintain'd with 
that the Veins and Arteries drew their Origin from 
+ ſays he, certain Membranes inſerted in the Ori- 
| 15 of the Heart, of which the Heart makes uſe, 
e Rec on of ſuch Subſtances, as 


1 
b 
iy 


A eption or the E 
% ity or come out of it. Some, adds Galen, have 
p as to deny, that there were ſuch Membranes, and 
> 4 on them as Fiftions of Eraſiſtratus, or a kind of 
q der to ſupport his own $ Item But theſe Mem- 

24 known by Anatomiſts, that none but Novices 
Firs er of them. There are, continues Galen, 
uy branes at the Orifice of the Jena Cava, 
of &- the Points of Arrows ; whence ſome of the 
N . have called them Teya@ xs, Tricu- 
. we Allo at the Orifice of the Arteria dex of (for 
Artery, which rilng from the left Ventricle, dif- 
Membranes of a like Form, but of 


lending ch. ©, have allo each of them three Mem- 
Here 0 Sigma of the Greeks, which reſembled 
fro, > Saſing himſelf to ſpeak, again intro- 
agg ee de ben Ale Hast f 

the Sy any d om the Heart; that 
former the hows to the Lungs, OY ES 


Orificetas only two Membranes. The 


| „ ing 


„ Thoſe which are adherent to the Veſſels; by which Subs 
ec ſtances are carried into the Heart, bend inwards, that they 
© may yield to the Impetuoſity of ſuch, things as are carried 
towards them, and, lying in the very Cavities of the Heart, 
may open its Entry for the — ug of ſuch Subſtances 
& as are attracted to it; for we have no Reaſon to imagine, 
46 that ſuch Subſtances enter the Heart of their own Accord, 
« as'if it were an inanimate Receptacle ; but the Heart, by 
its Diaſtole or Dilatation, draws them to it, as the Black- 
© ſmith's Bellows does the Air; and in this manner the Heart 
& is fill'd. The Membranes of thoſe Veſſels, on the other 
© hand, which ſerve to convey things from the Heart, are 


quite differently diſpoſed and fituated ; fo that yielding eaſily 


& to the Subſtances coming from the Heart, they open their 
£© Orifices at the time it thruſts out ſuch Subſtances ; whereas 
tc at other times they {hut up theſe Orifices, and allow nothing 
<<. to return which. is once thruſt out, juſt as the Membranes 4 
© the Veſſels, which ſerve to introduce things into the Heart, 
5 ſhut the Orifices of theſe Veſſels upon the Heart's con- 
<< traCting itſelf, and allow nothing to be carried out which is 
© once thrown in.“ | 64 02 bikes 
It were to be wiſh'd, that Galen had left us more Fragments 
of Eraſiſtratus, of the ſame Nature with theſe two. 

Beſides, what he elſewhere ſays, that ſome thought the Mem- 
branes of the Heart a Fiction of Eraliftratus, is a ſure Proof, 
that the Book De Corde, aſcribed to Hippocrates, was not really 
wrote by him, ſince in it theſe Membranes are made Mention 
of, If this Book had been wrote by the Author whoſe Name 
it bears, Galen would not have fail'd. to take Notice of it, for 
his Honour, and in order to ſtop the Mouths of thoſe who 
thought, that theſe Membranes were an Invention of Eraſiſtra- 
tus. He had nothing to do but to let theſe People ſee, that 


| yn wo had wrote before on the ſame Subject. 


But ' tis ſurpriſing, that this ſame Eraſſſtratus, who had ſo 
accurately examined the Heart, and diſſected ſo many living 
Animals, ſhould yet embrace an Opinion, with regard to the 
Axteries, which all other Anatomiſts have look'd upon as ab- 
ſurd. He affirm'd, as did Praxagoras before him, [ Galen. an 
Sanguis fit Naturd in Arteriis] that in a natural State, the Ar- 
teries contained no Blood, and that they, as well as the left Ven» 
tricle of the Heart, were only filled with Air, It was an eaſy 
matter to give him the Teſtimony of his own Eyes for his 
Error ; but he had recourſe to this Lee [ Galen. an San- 
uis fit Natura in Arteriis, & Platon. Decret. Lib. 1. Cap. 6, 
de Venæ ſect. adv. Eraſiſtratum, 2 3-] : 4s ſoon, ſaid he, 

as we open the left Ventricle of the Heart, that Air or Sparit ts 
evaporated before we can obſerve it, and the Ventricle is m/tantly 
filled with Blood. He aſſerted the ſame thing with regard to 
the Arteries. 3 35 
What engaged him to entertain this Opinion, with regard 
to the Arteries, was, as Galen informs us, becauſe he could not 
conceive how there ſhould be two Kinds of Veſſelt deftin'd for the 
Conveyance of the ſame Liquer, that is, why both the Veins and 
Arteries ſhould contain and convey the Blood. If he had known 
the Secret of the Blood's Circulation, which ſome learned 
Men imagine is plainly found in the Writings of Hippocrates, 
he had not been ſo much puzeled and perplexed with regard 
to this Point ; he might even have inform'd himſelf of it, by 
the Knowledge he had of the Membranes or Valves of the 
Heart, if he had not been miſtaken with regard to one of 
them. What follows, will illuſtrate this Anatomiſt's Opinion, 
and at the ſame time inform us what his Sentiments were, 


„ 


with regard to the Cauſes of Diſeaſes, 3 
Galen, de Venæſect. adverſ. Erafiftratum, ſays, that Era- 
feftratus maintain d, . That the great Vein was the Reſeryoir 


G of the Blood, and the great Artery that of the Spirits.” .He 
added, That after bels Reſervoirs had divided theimſelves 
6“ into many Branches, they became ſmaller, and their Num- 
<& ber greater; and that as there is no Place in all the Body 
<« where any of theſe Branches terminate, that has not a 
&« {ſmaller Branch which receives what was brought to it by the 
<« larger; ſo it happens, that before theſe Veſſels arriye at the 
<« Surface of the Body, they divide themſelves into Branches 
& fo ſmall and minute, that the Blood they contaiti cannot 

6 17 through them; ſo that, adds our Author; though the 
« Mouths of the Arteries and Veins be very near each other, 
<< yet the Blood keeps itſelf within its proper Bounds, without 
t enterinꝑ the Veſlcls in which the Spirits flow; ànd in this 
„ Caſe, the Animal remains in its natural State. But when 
c any violent Cauſe | to diſturb this CEconoiny, the 
Blood forces itſelf into the Arteries, and proves the Sourge 
©& of Diſorders. Among the Cauſes now mentioned, foo great 
4 Quantity of Blood is the principal z for in that Cale, the 
$ Coats of the Veins are dilated more than ordinarily, and 
ec their Extremities, which were formerly ſhut up, ate open'd; 
ee whence follows a Transfuſion of the Blood, from the Veins 
* into the Arterics. And this Blood, by its Icruption, oppofe- 
Courſe and Motion of the Spirits, which come from 
< the Heart, if this Oppoſition is direct and immediate, or if 
& the Blood ſtops in a principal Part, this cauſes a Fever, dur 

66 
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if the Spirits ſhonld happen to drive it backwards, ſo that it 
does not paſs the Extremity of the Artery, in that Caſe, 
vc an Inflammation of the Part is only produced. As to the 
* Inflammation and Fever which happen in Wounds, they 
are alſo wccafioned by the ſudden Evacuation of Spirits, 
„ "which is the Conſequence of the 5 the wy and 
forces the Blood continually into the Place of the Spirits, 
e left there ſhould be a Vacuum.” B 5 

Eraſiſtratus made uſe of this Compariſon to ſupport his 
Syſtem. - [Galen. Hiftor. Philoſoph. Plutarch. Celſus.] As the 
$a, ſays he, which remains in a Calm, when ſhe is not ruffied 
by Winds, ſwells in an extraordinary manner, and over flows her 
Shoves, whin the Winds blow hard, ſo the Blood, moving in the 
Body, departs from its ordinary Canals, and enters into the Re- 
ſervoirt of the Spirits, where it afterwards becomes warm, and 
puts all the Body, as it were, on à Fire. | 

Theſe are the Notions which Erafiftratus entertained with 
regard to the Cauſes of Diſeaſes in general, which at- the ſame 
time are very different from thoſe attributed to him by the Au- 
thor of a "Treatiſe aſcribed to Galen, intituled, The Introduction; 
who aſſures us, that this Phyſician did not ſearch for the Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes in the Humours, or the Spirits, but in the ſolid 
Parts; whereas Hippocrates look'd upon theſe three Subſtances 
as the Cauſes of Health and Diſeaſes. I think, that Author 
only means, that Eraſiſtratus did not admit of the different 
Humours mentioned by Hippocrates, or, at leaſt, ſeem'd to 
think them of ſo little Importance, as not to aſcribe the Cauſes 
of Diſeaſes to them. This is what Galen himſelf confirms; 
but he aflerts at the ſame time, that though Eraſiſtratus over- 
look'd and neglected the Humours, he was nevertheleſs ob- 
liged to ſpeak of them on ſome Occaſions, as for Inſtance, 
{ De atra Bile]; when he ſays, that a Palſy proceeds from the 
Humour, which nouriſbes the Nerves, being flopped on account of 
116 too great Viſcidity. And when he talks of the Bile and 
black Urine. | 

With regard to Reſpiration, [ Galen. de.uſu Reſpirat. Cap. 
1. ] he maintain'd, that it was only uſeful to Animals by fill- 
ing their Arteries with Air, which is a Conſequence of his 
former Hypotheſis ; and he imagin'd, that the thing was done 
in this manner: When the Thorax, [ Galen. de uſu Reſpirat. & 
de Locis Aﬀett.) or the Breaſt, dilates itſelf, the Lungs are 
alſo dilated, and filled with Air. This Air paſſes to the very 

xtremities of the Aſpera Arteria, and from them to thoſe of 
the ſmooth Arteries of the Lungs, from which the Heart draws it 
when it dilates itſelf, to carry it afterwards through all the 
Parts of the Body, by means of the great Artery. When it 
was objected to him, that the Heart moved in its ordi 
manner, when a Perſon retains his Breath, he anſwered, 
That, upon that Occaſion, the Heart drew Air from the great 
Artery. To this it was reply'd, That the Membranes which 
adhere to the Orifice of this Artery, will not ſo much as allow 
it to return from it to the Heart. But he thought to extricate 
himſelf by ſaying, That though this was the Caſe in a natural 
State, yet it did not follow, that it muſt be ſo during the Time 
a Perfon retains his Breath, which is a State of Violence, and 
conſequently cannot laſt very long. 

Etafiftratus alſo entertained a very ſingular Opinion, with 
regard to the Manner in which the Aliments were prepared in 
the Stomach. He thought, that the Stomach contracts it- 
ſelf; that it may the more cloſely embrace the Food, and 
break its Texture; that Trituration correſponding, according 
to him, to the Concoction of which Hippocrates ſpeaks, 
And with regard to the Chyle, that is, the Juice of the Ali- 
ments extracted in the Stomach, he maintain'd, [ Galen. de 
Facultat Natur. Lib. 2. Cap. .] that paſſing from the 
Stomach to the Liver, it arrived at a certain Place, where 
the' Branches of the Vena Cava, and the Extremities of the 


Veſſels, which are connected with the Reſervoirs of the 


Bile, equally terminate; ſo that the Parts of the Bile infi- 
nuate themſelves into the Orifices of theſe two Kinds of 
Veſſels, according as theſe Orifices are diſpoſed to receive 
them ;/ that is, every thing of a bilious Quality in the Chyle, 
paſſes * into the Canals connected with the Reſervoir of 
the Bile, and the pure Blood paſſes into the Branches of the 
Vena Cava, and, taking another Courſe, is ſeparated from the 
Bile. Galen [ De uſu Part. Lib. 4. Cap. 13.] makes Era- 
Seftrates fay, that the Veins ure divided in the Liver for the Se- 
paration of the Bile. | 5 
4 5 2 05 2.5 Forms de * Natur. Lib. 2. 
9. utru Bite, Cap. 5. neither Eraſiftratus, nor 
his Sudcellors, pretended to account for the Ca ot certain 
Effects, Reſearches; of which Kind thought belonged 
more properly to the Philoſophers than to the Phyſicians. Tho? 


they believed, for Inſtance, that the Stomach contracts itſelf 


for the embracing the Food the more cloſely, yet they were not 
at the Pains to enter into minute Explications of the particular 
Cauſes and Manner of this Contraction. Neither did they 
heſitate to own, that they were uncertain whether the Bile was 
produced in the Body, or if it was before contain'd in the Ali- 


In this Inſtance he ſeems to have purſued 17 
Atrutus and Herophilus, who were the Chie 
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Another Proof of the Ingenuity of Era, 
Aulus Gellius, (Lib. 16. Cap. 41 who ſrt RY 
frankly own'd, when talking of  unſatiable Hus, . 
limia, (a Word not to be found in Hippurats*) ol 
all the Greek Phyſicians after him have kar). 

9 g de ule) tet 
not know why this Diſeaſe happen'd rather during ga i 
in hot Weather ; tho' he imagin'd, that Ra 
proceeded from the Stomach and Inteſtines b TY 
that a long and unpainful Abſtinence was "5 gy 
Stomach's being ſtrongly contracted and rell 31 
for this Reaſon, added he, that thoſe who faſt wude 
Hunger towards the Beginning of their Courf; . 
they E. faſted for ſome time. He brought, in g 2 
Opinion, the Example of the Scythian;, [Galen 1 
Facultar. Lib, 1. Cap. ult.] who, when they wer! 
faſt, ſwaddled themſelves up with large Rowlers * 
to 2 or ſtreighten their Stomachs, b p | 
raſiſtratus own'd, that the Urine was s. 10 
neys ** he did not acknowledge, with En 
was done by Attraction; for he entirely rejected & 
Attraction, tho? he no-where explains himſelf wit 
the Manner in which this Separation is made, Sys 
firſt Followers believed, as Galen informs us, tha f 
above the Kidneys received only pure Blood; thit au 
ous, or charged, with Serofities, tends downwards'hyy 
Weight; and that after this Blood is ſeparated from i 
ous and uſeleſs Part, it is carried to the Parts above th 
to nouriſh them. rs 
It is alſo neceſſary to obſerve, that 1 real 
with regard to the Uſe of the Arteria Truchu, thy 
Plato imagined the Drink was carried, in order to wi 
Lungs (ſee Aulus Gellius, Plutarch, and Macridiy 
Opinion was common to Plato, with Phil;fim, A 
and the moſt of the Phyſicians of theſe Days. 

Lycus and Quintus are alſo mentioned as two ante 
miſts, but nothing particular is known of their Diſcoten 
MAarinus is alſo mentioned, as an Author who wot 
the Anatomy of the Muſcles, after the Time of In 
Galen is ſaid to have epitomiz'd his Works. 

Aurelins Cornelius Celſus is alſo an Author of too dit 
Merit to be paſs'd over in Silence. He was bom at! 
in all Probability, fAlouriſh'd under Tiberius, Caligula, ( 
and Nera. Many things are found diſperſed in his Va 
from which we may gather, that he rarely employ'diu 
Diſſections; but that he had, at the ſame time, a % 
Veneration for Anatomy. 

' Beſides his Books De re Medica, he alſo wrote ol 
the Figure and Situation of all the Bones of the hum 
which, indeed, is the principal Reaſon why he ſhow 
overlook'd, upon an Occaſion of this Nature. 

His Sentimetits, with reſpe& to Anatomy, are ij 
the Beginning of this Article. | 

Caius Plinius Secundus was, accbrding to ſome, bt 
vocomum; others will have him to be a Native of am 
however this be, *tis certain, that he lived under te 
V:ſpafian, about the Year 72. His Writings are 1. 
with many curious Obſervations, relating both to 
of Men, and other Animals; but as he was no profes 
miſt, and never appears to have been exerciſed in N 
he took, and inſerted in his Works, Truth and N 
diſcriminately, as he met with them in the Writn$ 

Dr. Wigan, as well as all Authors who have mai 
incomparable Aretæut, have been ſenſible of the lf 
fixing the Time in which he liv'd, but concludes it 
that he wrote after the Beginning of Nees Reg; 
that of Domitian. His Taſte may be judg'd 7 
thought a Knowledge of Anatomy ſo neceſſary, 1 
vering the true Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and the py 
Cure, that in the Beginning almoſt of every Fe 
miſes ſomething concerning the Structure of tte 


ued the 1 


Scct, and maintain d, that without Know 
no one could poſſibly be a ſkilful Phyſician- 1 nf 
tho' a conciſe and compendious Writer, N Un wy 
this Branch of Medicine more —_ _—_ 
racy, than of the antient Phyſicians. p cip 
Yarrow is, according to him, the mn 
and Strength, in which the Soul and dag ae fl 
in a particular manner. This was alſo the Rein 
crates, and e the Stor. For 0s 1 
as it is a Diſeaſe of the Heart, and confedueg % f 
immedlate Influence upon Life, 5 1 * gehn 
Conſtitution, and in ſome meaſure ano. _”_—_ 
Connection by which the vital Faculty = f the Bol 
aſſerted, that the Heart was a warm * it 5 fn 
Principle of Liſe and Reſpiration; O27 t e 
Middle of the Lungs; and that the H the Lud 
with a Deſire of freſh Air, as it heated e 
the Heart itſelf attracts it. | 
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ng Ne ſtance reſem- 
ſiſted of a looſe ſort of Subſ nce reſem 
- 5 Ie maintain'd; that, rough cartilaginous Ar- 
a gabe of Pain; were diſtributed. thro* them, and that 
"Muſcles; but only ſome ſmall and lender Nerves, 
1 which their Motion was produced. And this, ac- 
him, was the true Reaſon why * a 2 
. than an Inflammation of t ungs, the 
* 33 inſenſible of Pain; and only a ſort of 
en the Breaſt, which is nevertheleſs free from Pain, 
patient; but that all thoſe Membranes, by which 
ate connected to the Breaſt, are \erdaw'd with a 
7 — is pain'd as in the Caſe of a Pleu- 
. with a Peripneumony. 1 
— to him, is alſo the Reaſon why in Spitting 
here the Blood, being 8 1 1 
ſt erous of orders, the Pa- 
. _—— — — in the very laſt Stages of the 
— the Lungs themſelves are ene ra ; 
Aj ree of Pain, the Patients become 
Daub, ** mot People are more Fe for the ap 
t by the Diſcaſe itſelf ; whereas, in the 
| „e unaccompany'd with Pain, the 
| not rack'd with the Fears of Death; and indeed this 
bore fatal than frightful to the Patient. | 
\1Gtion of the Arteries, according to him, propelled 
_ h h Reaſon, if the Arteries are wounded; 
I; calon, It 5 
of bo Wound are with Difficulty brought together; 
in Contact. The Arteria Grafſa, or the Aorta, 
s near the Vena Cava, in the ſame Direction with 
Dorſi, and by Aretæus, after Praxagoras, called 
ray ein, "ſuffers Inflammation along with the Vena 
ich Inflammation was by the Antients called a * 
;, ſince in both the ſame Symptoms appear, and the 
"gt Caſe. tends to a Syncope, as well as in the 
x the Liver is the Root of the Veins, and the Heart 
and Origin of the Arteries. It is therefore probable, 
ſuperior Parts of theſe Viſcera are affected; for the 
arts Warmth to the Arteries, and the Liver conveys 
the Veins. Now fince both theſe Viſcera are very 
e Inflammations to which they are ſubject, muſt of 
very conſiderable, But this ſame Artery, in Inflam- 
ff the Vena Cava, palpitates near = Spina nts 
wears from the Pulſation in the other Part o 
A; for the Artery, lying cloſe by the Vein on its Left 
drawn into Conſent with it, as being diſperſed thro“ 
Body. "OC 
of the Antients, whoſe Writings haut been handed 
s, ſcarce make any mention of 4 e pf N 
nd Vein. But whoever have handl is Su 
d the Opinion of. Praxagoras, who, as we learn 
us Epheſius, affirm'd, that the Origin of Fevers was 
ein which ſends Branches from the Liver to the Kid- 
which alone he called the d, Cava, tho? others 
the ſame Name to that which riſes upwards to the 
the Septum Tranſverſum ; fo Aretæus likewiſe calls 
9s, an both theſe are only a Continuation of one 
all ein. 5 ag 5 8 1 "WR . 
eins riſe from the Liver, as from their common Root, 
e the Blood they ese from it. wh "oy the Por ta 
Wer, betwixt its Extremities, a large ein ariſes; 
Iniding itſelf ill more and more, is at laft diſperſed 
Liver, = Veins fo all .and minute, as to become 
remities of theſe Veins are inſerted into the 
f others, which, growing gradually larger, and fewet 
WA laſt terminate in the Liver in one great Vein, 
OB ia i into two Branches, 1 5 . 
One of theſe Branches, penetrating the obe of 
2 an emerges in its gibbous Patt; and having aftet- 
iorated the Septum TranſDerſum, extends itſelf within 
4 . en and being ſuſperided 
; Heart; this is called the Vena Cava. 
8 through the fifth and inferior Lobe of 
alone i. i gibbous: Fart, goes out nrar the Spine, 
ebe de the Conte. This is alſo the Vena Cava; for 


r any one has a Mind, he may 
" i the upper Part of the Vena — 4 
u bun dh. f., of it which creeps lens the Spina, 


u Tatiches of one and the fame Vein in the Arm: 
l. of no greater Service to open the ſuperior Vein 


and if they are inflam'd, together 


lame Name, becauſe it is the ſame Vein ariſing | 
p 
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according to him, naturally incapable of than this ; for they are. entirely ignorant of the Sources of the 

os Veins, who appropriate the ſuperior Vein to the Stomach and 
Liver. But if there ſhould happen any Effuſion of Blood from 
the Spleen, ſome Phyſicians , order the. Vein lying betwixt the 
little, Finger and the Ring-finger to be open'd; becauſe they 
imagine, that it reaches to the Spleen; but this is alſo a Branch 
of the inferior Vein of the Cubit. Why then ſhould any one 
chooſe to open it ſo neat the Fingers, ſince at the Bending of 
the Elbow it is much larger, and permits the Blood to flow out 


more readily ? 


The Work of Sanguification belongs to the Liver, which is 


the Source of the Veins ; and for that Reaſon. the greateſt Part 


of it is no more than a certain Concretion of Blood; fot as the 


Aliments have Acceſs to the Liver, and as there is no ather 
way by which the Food is convey'd thro the whole Body from 
the Stomach and Inteſtines, 10 the Blood paſſes from this 
Bowel to all the Parts of the Body, This was alſo the Senti- 
ment of Eraſſtratus. The Portæ Jecoris conſiſt of Nerves 


and Membranes, which are indeed ſmall of themſelves, but of 


out Importance to the Functions of Life; and of large Veins, 
or which Reaſon they are very ſubject to ſmall Inflammations. 
Beſides, ſome Philoſophers have affirmed, that theAppetites of 
the Soul were lodg'd in this Place. e | 
Now the Bile is formed in the Liver, and is ſecreted by 
means of a Cyſtis or Bladder ſituated there for that Purpoſe 
and afterwards is convey'd to the Inteſtines by certain Ducts; 
and if they ſhould be obſtructed by a Scirrhus, or an Inflamma- 
tion, or if the Contents of this Bladder ſhould overflow, the 
Bile returns backwards, and is mix'd with the Blood, which, 
flowing thro* the whole Body, carries likewiſe the Bile along 
with it: Hence in Jaundices the Skin ſeems, as it were, ting 
with Bile, and the Excrements are white like Clay, and un- 
ting d with the Colour of the Bile, becauſe none of that Hu- 
mour flows to them: Hence alſo Icteric Patients are coſtive, 
8 their Bellies are neither moiſtened nor ſtimulated by 
e Bille. £ 1 1 1 4 ; 
The Aliment of the Spleen is black, and the Spleen itſelf 
deterges and refines the black Blood. It is a Bowel of a rare 
Contexture, and of a diſſoluble Nature, and for this Reaſon 
ſubje& to Impoſtumations and Abſceſſes. | . 
he Stomach preſides over Pleaſure and Uneaſineſs, and be- 
cauſe it is adjacent to the Heart, the common Source of all the 
Faculties, (for it is connected to the Middle of the Heart and 
Lungs, and with them adheres to the Spina Dorſi) it contri- 
butes very much to Strength, and to Compoſure or. Deje&ion 
of Mind, upon account of its Conſent with the Soul. This is 
the principal Faculty of the Stomach. From Pleaſure ariſes a 
good Digeſtion, a full and fleſhy Habit of Body, and a freſh 
and lively Colour. From Uneaſineſs the Contraries of theſe 
ariſe, and ſometimes Dejection of Mind, when the Stomach is 
empty: The Diſorders of the Stomach are, propetly ſpeaking, 
Nauſeas, Vomitings, Loathings of Food, Hiccups, Eructa- 
tions, and theſe too ſometimes acid; and tho' in People labour- 
„ Diſorders of the Stomach, it is generally free from 
The Colon alſo contributes to the Concoction of the Food, 
as well as the Stomach, and the Aliments are convey'd from it 
to the Liver: Neither do all the Aliments paſs thro? viſible Ca» 
nals, for Nature diſtributes the far ter Part of them thro? 
the whole Body by Vapours, which eaſily paſs from one Part 
of the Body to another; and theſe very; Vapours are alſo by 
Nature carried thro? the compact and ſolid Parts of the Body. 


Ihe Colon is à very large Inteſtine, wide enough in all its 
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Parts, and form'd-into Sinuſes, more thick and fleſhy than the 


ſmall Inteſtines, and more capable of bearing Fern ; and for 
lic Pains, the 
Danger is the leſs : For when the ſmall Inteſtines, are affected, 


this Reaſon, when this Inteſtine is the Seat of 


a ſharp and pupgent Pain is felt; but when the Colon is 
affected, there is great Abundance of Humours, and a Senſation 
of: Gravity is perceiv'd in it. By reaſon- of its Situation and 


Connection, the Pain ſometimes reaches to the Ribs, and 
makes a Pleuriſy ſuſpected; for even in the Coljc a Fever ſome- 
times ariſes. Sometimes the Pain appears to be on one Side, 


ſometimes on the other, under thę ſpurious Ribs; ſo. that the 


Liver, or Spleen, ſeems to be affected, and the Pain falls down 


again to the Ilia. With ſome this Pain ſeizes the Os Sacrum, 
th e,'Thighs, and the Cremaſter Muſcles of the Teſticles; fo 
that Aretæus, knowing the Reaſons of theſe Symptoms, juſtly 


ſtigmatized . ance of ſome Phyſicians, who, in this 
. Caſe; cut off the Cren d cor 

the immediate Cauſe of the Diſeaſe. Now can any thing ad- 
vanced by later Anatomiſts poſſibly come nearer the I ruth 2+, 


er Muſcles, as if they had contained 


There are two Cats of the Inteſtines, as well as of the gto- 
mach; one of which. lies obliquely upon the other. When 
therefore the Connection of theſe. is diſſolved, as it ſometimes 


happens in Dyſenteries, the interior Coat, ſeparating length- 


4 is diſchatg'd by Stool, and ſtrikes many, who are unac- 
ps oe with ale, with a Dread o baving loſt their 


Inteſtine; and the exterior Coat remaining within, incarm and 
— wo and then the Patient becomes ſound; but the lower 


5 8 | Inteſtine 


rſt, Fe in it the Source and Origin of I hirſt is contained. 
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Tritcſtine is only ſubject to this Accident, as having its Coats 


vf a — — | | DB apes. 

The Kidneys are naturally glandular Bodies, of a reddiſh 
Colour, reſembling rather the Liver, than the Breaſts and Teſti- 
cles. Theſe are ds, but they are whitey than the Kidneys 
The Kidneys'indetd reſemble the Teſticles in Figure, but 

are broader, more crooked, and contain ſmall Sinuſes, wi 
narrow Necks, for percolating the Urine. From tlieſe two 
ſmall} nervous Canals, reſembling little Pipes, branch out; 
which are called the Ureters, and are inſerted ih the Sides of 
the Bladder on each Side, and from both Kidneys there is an 
equal Conveyarice of the Urine to the Bladder. Nature has 
formed the Sinuſes of the Ki oblong, and by that means 
adapted them to the Diameters of the Ureters, which are but 
ſmall. | | 


The Bladder is of a very inconſiderable Thickneſs, and natu- 
rally of a nervous Texture ; for which Reaſon it neither mcarns 
nor cicatrizes eaſily. When it is full it is diſtended, and when 
empty it collapſes ;/ ſo that in caſe of an Ulcer, it ſuffers j 
as much as a Joint does in Extention' and Contraction. | 
all Ulcers upon Joints are cur'd with the greateſt Diff culty. 
Beſides, bilious Urine, and an inveterate Ulcer, muſt neceſſa- 
rily corrode the Bladder. OS 
The Anus and Bladder are conti to each other; and ſor 
this Reaſon in Inflammations of the Rectum, the Bladder with 
Difficulty diſcharges its Contents ; and in Diforders of the 
Bladder, the Forces are not difcharg'd, even tho* the Belly 
ſhould not happen to be coſtive. 

Certain Membranes are affix'd to the Hia, which are nervous 
Ligaments of the Uterus. Theſe Membranes, which ate in- 
ſerted in the Bottom of the Uterus, hard by the Loins, are 
fmall and flender ; the others towards its Neck, and which 
adhere here-and-there to the Ilia, are very nefvous, and fpread 
much after the manner of the Sails of a Ship. Now if all thefe 
Membranes are telax'd, the Uterus falls out of its Place. Somie- 
times the interior of the two Membranes which ſurround the 
Utetus appears, and may be ſeparated from the other; for onl 
two of its Membranes can poffibly be divided, one of which 
recedes from the other, by reafon of the Fluxion of Humours, 
as it ha likewife in Miſcartiages and hard Laboars, in 
which Caſe it adheres to the Chorion z for if that is foreibly 
extracted, the Coat of the Uterus comes along with it; but if 
the Woman eſcapes Death, and if it returns to its proper Situ- 
ation, it reunites exactly; or elſe hangs a little out: Sometimes 
the Mouth of the Uterus falls out only as far as its Neck; but it 
is eaſily reſtor d, if Fumigations are uſed, and the Midwife uſes 
proper Endeavours to replace it gently, and by Degrees. 

| Head is the Origin of the Senſes and Nerves, and rather 
attracts the Blood from the Heart, than conveys it to other 
Members. When therefore the Cauſe of any Diſerder is 
lodg'd in the Nerves, the Senſes muſt be injured. 'The' the 
Nerves ariſe from all Parts of the Head, yet the anterior Part 
of the Head is the Store-houſe, as it were, of all the Senſes, 
and from it all Aids and Injuries are deriv'd. For this Reaſon, 
2 lying Fomentations, we ought to proceed no farther than 

Artteus, following the Opinion of Erafiftratus, maintain'd, 
that the Nerves were 2 of Senſation, but the 
Source of all Action and Motion of the Members. 8s that if 
the Origin of any Nerve below the Head is affected, as the Mem- 
brane or Menin of the Medulla — Parts vhich come 
under the ſame Denomination, and alſo thoſe which are contigu- 
dus, become paralytie; the Parts of the Right Side, if the Nerves 
on that Side be hurt; and thoſe of the Left, if the Nerves on that 


Side ſhould happen to be injured. But if the Cauſe of the Dit. 


eaſe be lodg'd in the Head, if the Nerves on the Right Side be 
affected, the Parts on the Left Side will be: paralytic, and vice 
verſa. "The Reaſon of this Phænomenon is, that the Nerves 
change Sides near their Origin; for thoſe on the Right Side do 
not go directly all che way to the Parts on the Right Side; 
both thoſe on the Right and Left Sides, being inſerted in 


7 2 „ immediately croſs one another in 
orm of the x, tendingto oppoſite Parts. -- 
whether the whole Body, or ſome of its Members, 


on one or both Sides, are paraly tie, me Nerves which 
from the Head are ſometimes affected, and in ſhort, 
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ed, | 
deprived of their ſenſitive Faculty, but do not of them! 
ſo readily become intapable of Thbeſe Nerves 
if. by: Conſent OE any Injury from 
for the Purpoſes of Motion, loſe in ome menſufe 
city for Motion, with ſome Depree-of which; 
one, they are naturally endow'd. Sometimes ulſo the 
ariling from ſome Muſcles, and terminating in others, are 
and theſe are the Nerves which ure chiefly capable of Motion, 
and convey it to the Nerves of the Head, which derive a 
deal of their Motion from them, tho” they have ſome De 
of it in themſelves. Theſe Nerves therefore ſuffer principally a 
'Decreaſe of Motion, e e or never loſe their 


. 
BY 


: 
1 


: 
+1: 


ſrom any Bone, and terminating in another, {ould be either 


eng wards:happenisd, mays Galan, that! T 
tive Faculties; and if at any time a ger ies of Nerves ing Anat — 


relaxed, or broke; the. Partschecome impotent Ale 
but they are not depri d of Senſation. b 
According to Hens, a. Tetanus is a Digg... 
the:Nervesz: in wich he alſo taught; that the . » 
of Melancholy refided ; he likewiſe thought, "Mi 
affected, and often contracted, in a Phreniti, wal 


to Anatomy, which be made chiefly ſubſervien. wal 
accounting for the Symptoms and Cauſes of Dient U 
he imitated the Seck of the Dogmatiſts, vdo mur 
fone Paint and 1 darin Kinds were an 
internal Parts, 10 one c apply Remedies 1 them 
ignorant of theiy Struthure.. 8e unt tho' the Naga 
concurr'd ſometimes with thofe of Hippocrates, In 
or Herophilus ; yet he was not the blind Vote d 2 
or the too fond: Admirer of any Man; but fey 
he himſelf thought Trutiu gun Preface to Hela 
7 +, Rvevs Epitstvs 
Is the next Anatomical Author of Note we ng 
He liv'd under the Emperors Nerve and Tra 
eſteem'd a very ſkilful Phyſician by Calin, wy 
forms us, that he wrote in Verſe upon the Meryl 
He alſo wrote a Treatiſe upon the atra Bili, o 
and ſome other Pieces quoted by Suidas, but th 
xeach*d our Hands; for the only Remains we han off 
thor are, a ſmall Treatiſe on the Greet Names of ti 
Parts of the human Body, another on the Diſeatts q 
heys and Bladder, and a Fragment relating to put 
cines. The principal Deſign of this Phyſician, in tk 
theſe Works, was to give a general Idea of Anat 
diſſuade thoſe who ſtudied Phyſic in his own Dyy 
deceiv*d in reading the antient Authors, ſome of wi 
deſcrib'd the Parts of the human Body under one det ff 
and others of them the ſame Parts under quire differat 
lations. Beſides, we may fairly gather from whut h 
vances in this Treatiſe, that in his Days all the lu 
Demonſtrations were made upon Beaſts. Mal: On 
he, of an Animal as nearly reſembling Man as yu 
meet with. Tou will not find all the Parts of the thinii 
and in every Particular, like thoſe of Min; but thit 
leaft be ſome Analogy or Similitude betwixt then, | 
continues he, Anatomy was taught on human Bull. 
Wie alſo learn from the fame Book, that tho] 
which were afterwards diſtinguiſhed by the Epithet m 
dere but juſt then diſcover'd. The Antients, fays Raj 
the Arteries of the Neck carotid o  carotic Arteries, ul 
thet, in their Language, imph 'd Sleep-inducing, lag 
imagined, that when theſe Arteries were ftrang A 
the Animal was inclined to Sleep, and If the U 
But in this Age we have diſcover'd, that theſe Hmm 
occaſioned by the C oinpreſſion of theſe Arttries, but yd 
Nerves, which are contiguous to them. 4 
Tis alſo probable, that Rufus obſerved certain 
the Matrix, of which preceding Anatomiſts had mak 
tion. Herophilus, ſays he, did not believe, that jn 
Paraſtatæ Varicoſæ; but upon examining the Matri ; 
T have obſerved certain Veſell which ariſe fron i 
and which, being folded back upon both Sides n * 
Varices, terminate in the Cavity of the Mami. 
preſſing theſe Veſſels, there even flows from then! 
Humour; and li- thought that they art certuin / 
of the varicoſe Rind. Rufus had before obſerved, 
there were four. ſpermatic Veſſels, two of the vari 
of the glandular Kind; and that the Extreme f * 
which adhered to the Teſticlis, were call d PARASTI 
What he calls in this Paſſage Paraffate Fin 
be the ſame things, which are now called Tube J 
from Fallepius, the ſuppoſed Diſcouerer. 


: %% nini bnd we GALEN” | 1 9 9 12/50 
ls the nent and principal Anatomiſt of Ant! | 
are obliged. for oſt we know with reſpe ta 4% 
the Antients. As à complete Extract 2 1 
Subject would be too voluminous, I ſhall in wr” 
ſome general Remarks on his Anatomy, refer ff 
Diſcoveries for the Articles to which th prope* 1 
Sale maiitain'd, that the dfe/ypiadey 1 
—— — the very Days of Tian 
one of that Race, were perfect Maſters of An 1 
nome of that Family, except the laſt, had * 4 
that Subject. The Reaſon of their got ee | 
Children, to whom alone they communicates els P 
learn'd the Letters of the Alphabet, and 15% 1 
ſections made, and making them dame | 
no Occatii fur Books to inſtrast them ir gl 
of Thy 
| „nas woll zus the other Branches 0 
Far mann £m ct his Diſciples, Anatom) beg N 
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” 
- 


who camo after him, ſatisfied 
Ph he Pn without taking the Pains 


Diacles, who. came almoſt immediately 
n the Hana e but in ſuc 


. this Sauen, 1 ff. che Death, of Ducke, 
4 h about the, Time, in which, Herophilus 
Kauer d. | Theſe two Phyſicians a ee 2 2 
{ſtriouſly to Piſſections; and had, for that 
un Subjects as they deſir d; io. that das: tho oon RN 
hich hay been neglected during 3 
; wm wy the Anatomiſts of ſucceeding Ages 
te ame Opportunities of diſſecting human Bodies; 
\ for which are at Lengthenumerated by. Riolanus, 
nan Bodies, ſays he, were: burned immediately after 
There was a, Law Lay nated, at Rome, in, Conſequence 


hich the Civil War K * 
. ECD ich, . Aiktarged and pro- 


20 on the Bodies of the 
coming 7 hat 4 of Antiquity, People 
t only afraid of — ing, but eyen of coming near, 
ircaſes ; and for that Reaſon the Heſpillones, or thoſe 
Ad the Dead, and even the Ceriarii, or thoſe whe 
the Skins of Beaſts, had their Dwellings without the 
Rame ; neither had the public Executioners an 1 ** Re- 
+ it; for the Romans were ſo, delicate in this 
5 not ſo much as. allow any ng; 1 to. be puniſhed 
ir Walls. The Laws. of the Jews, relating to thoſe 
he | dead Bodies, are too. well. known. to in need 
neration ; but every one does not know, that the Sen 
{ the Greeks, with regard to this Point, were. the ſame 
e of the Jews, This Riolanus, proves by a Paſſage 
457,145 of E 1 If any one, ſays. that Poet, 
any one rauch a Carcaſe, or a 
n Lge after 1 05 birth; the Gods diſcharge him 
| Aura tous and profane. The Brel Y Gay 
T — finding human, Bodies for 
om Aale of Pliny to, the ſame Purpoſe, TOW 28. 
where he ſays, that it 21 the Laws to look 
pntrgils of Men. But theſe rities, and all the 
pupht by Riolanus, cannot hinges him from thinking, 
Ages Thyficians have fallen n the Means of pro- 
Bodies for Diſſection. This he See to 


of Pliny, where | Lib. 19. he {a 
2 ; 2 [Lb 19: oþene the 27% No 
in order ta knaw of what Diſtempars they died. The 
þalſo uſed to em their Uh which they * 
e were at 


Cale, Adminiftrat. Anatom. a. 1. Cap. di Haag] 


, by means of which y oung Phyficiang learned to know 
We read in Rufus pheſms, that the hyſicians 


Ibefote him, had learned Anatomy upon h ies; 
Accounts handed dawn ta 9 rb: Era- 
1 allow us to dauht of it. 
D . concerning * Jn theſe Ph 
7 4 ve ECD as 
Me Men, and 9 Beg Fs, as mſi 225 Phyſicians 
N according idlang, affirms, Medicos, 
2 Merhi cognaſe "La 4 5725 reſcidi 4 bodie 
Arts reſe mai, ut Nervorgm Artieularus ofatio 
ppt. Tha Phyficiani 125 the Rewels eu, is 
A the Caujes of their Diſeaſes : and that even 4 
395 0 Parts & Carcqſes, in erde 
2 ituatien of the Tamts en) Aale w. ut in th | 
ition of a, if 5 a: are only. heb Words: Me- 
p 7 N homimum reſci- 
wp tar they mi ui Jag the F Nature 11 


| Ente, vie gar pu 7 
derten apa the 2 E 2 te Fins 
op Y 


0 difficult Matter to 
procure +5 a 
n Rane, ac they rempined uninterr'd 
N ine 2 now ealled the . mg. di S. Larenza. 
To gon n Children might "hays alip bern eakly 
of Slave? ine in theſe . Days had great 


6 a who could binder » #e © \ : Ir 1 247 
With Ga 0 1 . rom u 
Wr of fog 95 75 poor Creatures, 175 they 


» tor amus, „ guorum 
115 ) 9 yi og Ma . 2 2 
9 Nit, ut patefagza & d. 


| wot, 
2 e 77 e Parts, and ungcquainted 


ee Fw * Intereff it yoas "to 9 


* . with a View 404 


A on Bodies; we - 
. e, or Perticular Member: Far this Reaſon, | 


ANA 
cover them: But, fay the, Empiries, they are net by that meant 
better under/lod, or ce ebe ed_by,us, becauſe tis poſſible, that 
fo ſoon as. they, are e and poſt to View, they may 
Nane d different. Nature, than what they had before, The 
0 . „ having, ae in neat that, the antient 
Phyſicians acer, dar len, endeayours to ſhew in a 
particular manner, Gar ee Ar i/totle, and Galen, did 
ſo. too. As for the two firſt, they come not. under our. 'Confi- 
deratlon at pr ſent, I ſhall therefore only inquire a little into 
the Truth of his Pretences, with regard to Galen, in whoſe 
favour. he ſtands up againſt ſome Moderns, who have main- 
tain'd the contrary: People, ſays he; have no Reaſen.to accuſe 
Galen of yl — . EI diſſected human Subjects, and of havin 
. the, Anatomy, of an Ape inſtead F that of a Man. 7 
eaſs th, prove by 77 reat many, Quotations from this Author; 
that he has diſſecied ED * 6 and Men; but that bie has only 
taught the je of Man, . Upon, this Occaſion, he, quotes 
two or three Paflages from Bale by which indeed it appears, that 
this Author treats, or, at leaſt, ſays he treats, of the Anatomy 
of Man; and in one Paſſage; he even promiſes to publiſh ſepa- 
rately the Anatomy of ſome other Animals. The Words of 
this E Paſſage run thus: I have not here a Dejign 
to enumerate the Number o Fs Lobes which make up the Livers i 
other Animals, berauſe. I not as yet deſcribed the particular 
Structure of any of their Organs; except in. ff ame e 
where I have been Frog red. to da. it, in order to illuſtrate wha 
ſay concernin ut, if Ilive, I ſhall ſome time or kl 
deſcribe the 1 \ rudture of the Bodies of 2 caſts, and furniſh out 
— exact amy of all their Parts, as I have now done with 
ard to the Parts of Man. Nialanus quotes another Paſſage, 
ein Galen, when. talking of ſome Anatomiſts of his Days, 
» That it was no wonder if they were deceived, ſince t ey 
— 45 iſſefted the. Hearts. and Tongues of Oxen, never "confidering 
at. the ſame time, that theſe Parts. are not, in theſe Animals, 
the. ſame they. are in Men, One may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that 
if Galen bad not himſelf examined thoſe Parts in Man, he 
would not _ been % forward in  cenſuring t thoſe who had not 


done it more t himſelf. 

After the Pa age in which Galen T Herobhilus for 
learning Anatomy by dif W adds, That moſt other 
Phyſicians 52 only Beaſts. Men bis Pa age I that Hero- 
philus was not the only Anatomiſt who Men; if none, 

had done fo, our Author inſtead f theſe Words, 

e r Phyſicians, Gould have faid, A1 Ma Phyſicians, 
Now, if ſome of the Phyſicians of his Ting diſſected human 
Bodies, it-is very probable, conſidering the e e di Co- 
vers for Anatomy, that he was not idle in „ W 
others were labouring to S eee. 1 believe 
as well as Kiolanus that alen may poſſibly have diſſecte 


human Bodies; 3 but tis ; probable he did ſo very rarely, and per- 


haps but imperfectiy too. What has alread aid u 
this 1 5 . * the thing could not ee en vlc 
gut a great deal of Nifficulty ; and in this ain a Galen 
himſelf confirms us, by the Pains [ ip at in peak Fon 
other Methods, in which he thoug 4 8. 65 mah bn 
He adviſes ( Aagtem. i Lib. 5. 
choice of that Species of pers 1 2 . 725 Eulen, 
to Hen: 7 7 55 e aung, we muſt 
di fee thoſe who Þ emble th 577 7 '0 18 or Satyrs, 7 
427 nl 5 be 204; ering muſt make 
uſe . 


he of al 27 4 5 bo e theſe Animals 

beg 7 AS 1 ry Ing the Hen, HE goes of 
% 4 17 M * Wer hs 

Air jr "om lib þ pine uſe 12 e 1 1 
ag, 5 7455 nd A he gcies FRA 77 
by which J have 4 25 bir ine f 1 Le 
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ber that he has elſewhere ſeen before, than for a Novice in the 
Art to percerve even the 1. evident Things at his greateſt Tei- 
ure. Many of this 7 laſt of Men have very quickly diſco- 
vered what they wanted to ſee, upon the Bodies of thoſe who were 
condemned to Death, or expoſed to the Fury of wild Beaſts, or 
the Carcaſes of Robbers, who were denied the Privilege of 
Kurse. Beſides, large Wounds, or deep and hollrtu Ulcers, have 
ſemetimet diſcovered, to theſe Men of Skill, many Parts of the 
human Body reſembling thoſe they had formerly ſeen in Apes ; 
whereas thoſe who had never endeavoured to improve themſelves 
theſe Animals, could reap no 2 upon ＋ 21 of 
this Nature. Thoſe who have frequently diſſected the Bodies of 
expoſed Children, well enough know, that the Bodies of Apes and 
Men very much reſemble each other. It is not to be doubted, 
but Galen employ d ſome of theſe Means, vr others of a like 
Nature, in ordet te inſtru himſelf in 3 — 4 and the Ana- 
tomy acquir'd in this Shape, was by him ſtyled, *Ararop) xard 
el, or Anatomy acquired by Accident, which was the only 
Kind approv'd of by the Ee That Gaien enjoy'd Oppor- 
tunities of this Nature, is plain from another Paſlage, where, 
after having adviſed young Phyficians to travel to Alexandria, in 
order to ſee the Salto and not to fatisfy themſelves with 
what they read in Books upon that Head, he adds theſe Words: 
1 have eſten examined the Bones of Men, when Sepulchres or 
ruined Monuments have fallen in my way. A Sepulebre, flightly 
built upon the Brink of a River, happened to be deftroy'd by the 
Impetuofity of the Torrent, which had overflou'd it, ſo that the 
Body, which had been laid in this Sepulchre, being carried off by 
the Current, ſtepp'd at laſt in a Place not unlike a Harbour, ſur- 
rounded with pretty high Banks. - I had an Opportunity of ſeeing 
this Body, of which the Fleſh was already rotten; but the Bones 
were fill connected with one another; f that one would have ſaid 
it was a Skeleton, þ x6 for the Infiruftion of young Phyſi- 
cians. One Day 1 alſo 
Mountain, far enough from any public Read : This Robber was 
kilP'd by a Traveller, whom he had attack'd ; and the Inhabitants 


of the adjacent Paris refuſing to him, becauſe they judged a 
Aua Jo niche the * ag fa 77 ulturs, his 7 were two 
Days afterwards U. of all their Flaßb, and dry, like thoſe 
prepared for the ron of Phyſicians. Galen ſpeaks alſo, in 
the ſame C , of a Diſeaſe attended with Carbuncles, which 
had raged in moſt of the Cities of Ia, and afforded him Op- 
fe of examining the Situation and Difpoſition of the 
[uſcles of ſeveral Parts, which were ftripp'd of the Skin, and 
ſome Part of the Fleſh. © ' ee : | 
If our Author confin'd himſelf to the Methods above ſpeci- 
Red, he cannot ſure be ſaid to have made complete and regular 
Difſe&ions of the human Body. Among all the Subjects, from 
which he ſays Anatomy may be learn'd, none, except the ex- 
d Children, ſeem calculated for furniſhing' him with the 
terials of a lete Anatomy; des it was no difficult 
Matter to — Gif fone of theſe little Bodies, and afterwards 
diſſect them, with the Leiſure neceſſary for that Purpoſe : And 
this, in 25 i Go, he 4 ſeems to Nod Che when 8 
ſays, that thoſe who frequently diſſect expoſed Children, well 
a h know, that 2 — of . 2 
pry. nf If Diſſections of this Nature were often made in the 
Days of Galen, as we may gather from this Paſſage, tis proba- 
ble that he, like others, employ'd himſelf in this way; tho“ a 
Principle of Caution might efirain him from, making a public 
Declaration of it, onaccount of the Averſion which then reign'd 
in the Minds of People againſt Practices of that Nature. It may 
be ſaid, that it was not much more difficult to get ſome of the 
Bodies of executed Criminak carried off; but he no- where inſi- 
nuates, that any one made the leaſt Attempt of this Kind; for 
when he ſpeaks of what was learn'd by examining the Bodies of 
pbbers, or other Carcaſes caſually found in the Fields, he in- 
forms us, that this Examination was made upon the very Spot 
where ſuch Bodies were found, by endeavouring, as ſoon as 
poſſible, to difcover the Part or Circumſtance ſought for. This 
may de gather'd from the Paſſage already N 55 here he ſays, 
that thoſe who have diſſected Apes are ie Jpeediy to inform 
themſelyes, by meaiis of the Carcaſes they find in the Fields, 
with regard to the Diſpoſition of thoſe Parts which they ma 
this Pall, Jo tht ar four e repeats the Word edit 
age, be or four times the Wo edi 
which expreſles the Shortneſs of the Time 88 he 22 Or 
any body elſe, had to view the Parts of che Carcaſes we are 


now iproking , for- fear, no doubt, of being ſutptis'd*in an 
Action, 'whic; d have kuck Terror into th Spectators, and 
muſt” be Gn d to be, in Ito own Nature, none of the moſt 
agrecabe. In thre, he Pin Galen is at f. ſpelt all the other 
| of learning Anatomy, which we have chention'd, fuffi- 
ciently proves as we have y obſeryed, that, in theſe Days, 
regular Diſſections of the human Body could be made but very 
Tarely, and with a great deal of Difficulty, A collateral Proof 
of this is, that ſuch Diſſections were not publickly made In the 
Schools of the. Phyſicians'; for we ay well 1 „ har If 
they were made in any Part of the World, it mult have been at 


. Alexandria, the Capital of Exypt, white the Cuſtom of open- 


firatus, might have laid a Foundation for all that lo 


Ye aw the Carcaſe of a Robber lying on a 


much reſembles that of 


"cerning the UP) of the. Patts, ſupply 


ing the Dead, in order to embalm̃ them, Might hy z 
poſed, in ſome meaſure, to reconcile and iny, . 
orror which attends a complete DiſfeQion, bun 
find, that any thing of this Nature was praigg * 
Days of Herophilus and Eraſiſtratus, or of the key | 
that Country. All that was done in this reheg, mr 
famous Medicinal School which flouriſhed in te yg 
was to teach Ofteology upon human Sk. 
might have been very antient. If the Maftes d f 
had exhibited, upon human Subjects, all the chef 
the Anatomy of Man, Galen, and a ent many al 
thors, had not fail'd to acquaint us With it, in; 
Paſſages. As for thoſe Paſlages from many Auth 
have, ſince the Time of Riolanus; been advanced t. 
in the Days of Antiquity human Diſſections were * 
is eaſy to ſhew, that almoſt all of them haue 31 * 
what paſs'd long before the Times in which theſe Aud 
and that the Accounts handed down of Herybiln wi 


upon that Subject. But, to return to Gale; taking 
granted, that he diſſected ſome human Bodies, yet wh 
more convincing Proof of his not having diſle&ed 20 
Number, than his deſcribing, in ſeveral Paſlages, the 
Apes, or ſome other Animals, inſtead of thoſe of 2 Max 
has been clearly ſhewn by Ye/alius ; and thoſe who h 
tained the contrary, have been miſerably blinded ini u 
their ſuperſtitious Attachment to Galen, * 
But tho” Galen has ſometimes confounded the Pat 
with thoſe of Men, his Anatomy is neverthele6 a vey 
Work, and Veſalius himſelf had a high Veneration fir 
indeed, it muſt be own'd, that nothing could ſet tel 
its Author in a fairer or truer Light than this Piece; iſh 
as he ſays, that no one had wrote well on Anatom beg 
and that he had made many important Diſcoveries int 
of Phyſic. It is, indeed, poffible, that, conſidering li 
ment to Anatomy, he might have made ſome Dic 
own in that Science; tho”, at the ſame time, his Pray 
commend himſelf muſt render every thing he ſa, cul 
himſelf, ſuſpected: But, the Truth is, whether hem 
who placed Anatomy on a good Foundation, or wit 
raiſes his own Character on the Labours of others ; u 
at the fame time, he has not drawn all the Advantaę i 
have been wiſh'd ; yet ſtill' tis very certain, that we iba 
ſuffer d very conſiderably if all his Anatomical Works 
loſt, fince they are the remaining Monuments 
the Antients wrote upon that Subje& ; for what dt 
of that Nature, is fcarce worth Notice, if we a 
Ariſtotle has given us upon that Head. Tig tue, 
not attain'd to Perfection; but neither can the Mow 
tend to that; and *tis probable, that, without thot 
with which he ſupplied the very Men who have cen 
we ſhould have ftill been in the Dark, with py 
Part of that which he has clearly demonſtrated. 
principal Treatiſes upon Anatomy are, his Anatomic 
frrations, and his Book On the Uſe of the Parts 4 
Body. The former contained fifteen Books, of w 
laſt are loſt : The latter, which we have comple 
ſeventeen. We have alſo a Book of his, wfich * 
Bones in particular; another, On the Diſſes of 8 
a third, On the Diſſectian of the Nerves, which b f 
fourth, On the Diſſeftion of the Veins and Arterii J 
which the Author proves, in Oppoſition to En ow 
there is Blood in the Arteries ; a ſurth, On the p 15 
Matrix ; a ſeventh, On the Organ of Smelling; 9 
ninth, On the ere Cauſes Talk, aonk 
an eleventh, Ou the Motion of the Muſcies ; 2. 

Formation of the Fatus; and two others, Conc | 
without taking irito the Account what we find 7 ) 
tomy, in his Books On the Natural nit 1 
ſcatter'd up and down his other Works. b“ od 
vefal other Books, which are loſt; in ſome 
treated of the Anatomy of | Hippocrates, and edel 
of Eraſiſtratus; in a third Work he treated ol iy 


It were to be wiſhed; that all theſe had reach 4 0 

eſpetially thoſe Pieces relating to de de 

and Eraſſtrutis; ad alſo the Abridgmen's de bu 
us ; the! 


W Ee Bias , | ſo cu 
which he has preſery'd the Titles, which ae 
4 jut Foundation for our lamenting the L053 g 
"VV or As +. pon} Fug 2 1 E £ ; 94 1 
But tho" we bee net all the Works of 60 th 
Have, happen luckily to comprehend n * 
tomy; and if his Anatomical 4 a 
the other Books we have mention d. ht bet 
Book or the Uſe of the Parts, .is 4 Ma da ee 7 
juſtly admired In all Ages, and which 1 i de 
Extent of 'its Author's Genius; fitics- 
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; r, may find Satisfaction. But what, in a 
| xa 1 Mikes Chriſtians with  Admixation is, 
tho a Heathen, yet acknowledg'd One God, all- 
d and all-powerful, the Creator of Man, and of 
70 mak. The Words he uſes, in one Paſſage of this 
* not only ſtrong Senſe, but alſo „ A 
1 friking Energy in them [ De. uſu Part, Lib. 3. 
Tn writing theſe Books, ſays be, I compoſe a true 
15 to that awful Being, who formed us all ; and, in 
yl xv3 RELIGION does not ſo much conſiſt in ſacri- 


5 atombs on his Altars, or m 8 him rich and 


moſt fragrant and exquiſite Perfumes, as in 
Uk 3 enden uour ing to per ſuade others, 
7 ſed of 2 9 Wiſdom, 1 Paper, and 
i Goodneſs, For his having range all Things in that 
bd Diſpoſition, which is be calculated for the Continug- 
eir reſpective Beings, and his having candeſcended to a, i- 
ours to all hit Works, is 4 glaring Proof of his Good- 
h calls aloud for our Hymns. His having found the 


eflary for "the Eftabliſhment and P eb Pro of this 


A 
and Diſpoſition, is an inconteſtable Provf of his 
1 6 L every thing he pleaſed, is of h s Om- 
'Tis not in one Paſſage only, that Galen talks in this 
train ; theſe are ſo much the genuine Sentiments of his 
hat he loſes no Opportunity of inculcating them, and 
„ at the ſame time the Epicureans, who maintained, 
Theautiful and harmonious Frame of Nature was, the 
ult of a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms, Tis true, 
he uſu Part. Lib. 11. Cap. 14: ] he oppoſes Moſes 
g maintain'd, that the Vill, or fole Command of 
s the only Cauſe of all Things. Galen does not ad- 
6s Principle of Maſes, except the Will of Gop be taken 
Intion with the Choice which he made of the moſt 
[aterials, for anſwering the particular Ends he had pro- 
imſelf, after having known what was really beſt, with 
the Arrangement of each Body ; for, ſays our Author, 
Id not have form'd Man out of a Stone, nor an Ox 
ſe out of a Parcel of Aſhes. Galen did not reflect, that, 
as the Maſter and Creator of Matter, fo his Will was 
to make any Part of it aſſume that particular Form, 
hoſe other Modifications, which were requiſite for 
| his Ends. If Epicurus, bewitch'd as he was with 
had acknowledg'd the Supreme Cauſe of their Ar- 
It, he would have reaſon'd better upen this SubjeR than 
ut Galen was miſled by Plate, or Ariſtotle, and not by 


The younger Sox Anus Erxtsits 

mporaty with Galen; he firſt practiſed Phyſic at Alex- 
id afterwards at Rome : He wrote a Tae on the 
r 8 
b 4 Treatiſe on the Uterus, printed in Greet at Paris, 
ch is ſuppoſed to be a Fragment of the Book of Sora- 
mention'd, : 

Ymice Edition of Veſalius, 1604. the Anatomy of the 
vom Soranus, is publiſh'd in Latin. And ſame 
Fes printed, together with the Works of Theophilus 


pris, at Paris, 1556. Bvo.” 


AILUS PROTASPAT ARIUS, or rather PRoTAs- 
PATHARIUS, 


duo gn ſome thi 
t the $1995 he alerts, that the firſt Pair of Nerves, 


e-lids, but that they are o are concern d in ſhut- 
| e open'd by one only. 
by him, the Subſtance of the Tongue $5 muſ- 


d t, which is com- 
ixes all the Articulations of the Vertebre. This 

kable, and, as it may ſerve as a Speci 
It it: "Eve N x; e nder 3 
ird if dyebd ð O Terran Us wires 
xte 17 Nous Tos credd Rug ereyxaic v 
"Eats e ule 77s dishes THe bdxts, 
oY y ply Ty X&NE, reverx wdpddu d v dia, 
Na ade Japhpoc ess Tor e 


- * » 


ments, w wr 7 Articulation 0] the Vertebr with 
, "ever, are very neceſſary, and of 
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great Uſe ; but, beſides theſe, it added, on the Out/ide of the Spine 
of the Back, a Ligament of a yellow Colour, and of a nerveo- 
cartilagineous on; as a common Ligament to all the Arti- 
culations of the Vertebræ of the Spine. r | 
6 105 I that this Author alſo knew, that the Subſtance 
0 
Number of capillary Veſſels, as fine as a Spider's Web, which, 
= ſays, are diſperſed in the glandular Subſtance of theſe 
This Work of Theophilus was publiſh'd at Paris in Greek, in 
155 5. 8. Dr. Douglas informs us, that it was alſo publiſh'd in 
Greek at Paris, 1540. But, I am afraid, this may be a Miſtake ; 
for Vander Linden and Fabricius inform us, that the: Paris 
Edition of 1540. is only the Latin Tranſlation of Funius Paulus 
Craſſus ; but as I have never ſeen this Edition, I cannot deter- 
mine it. Fabricius has given this whole Treatiſe in Greet and 
2 at the End of twelfth Volume of his Bibliotheca 

YEcd. ; es ON As 10 6 | 8 g 

The above · mention'd Tranſlation was alſo publiſh'd at Venice, 
15 = — Bafil, 1539. 410. and, with ſome other Authors, 
JJ . ; AE Yb 
This Theophilus is alſo Author of ſeveral other Medicinal 
ZZ.... & | 

The next Anatomical Author is 

EE, OrIBAs1vs, , 
He, in two large Books, has deſcribed all the Parts then known, 
of the human Body, and aſſign'd the proper Office to each of 
them ; but he has added little to what Galen has diſcourſed of 
in his Anatomical Works; and upon the account of this Trea- 
tiſe, rather than of any other of his Writings, he deſerves the 
Name given him of Simia Galeni, the Ape of Galen. Only 
one thing we find, which is either omitted by Galen, or 1s 
loſt, together with ſome other of Galen's Works, the firſt 
Deſcription of the Salivary Glands, which is this: On 
C each Side of the Tongue lie the Orifices of the Veſſels, 
*© which diſcharge the Spittle, and into which you may put 
a Probe. Theſe Veſſels take their Riſe from the Root of 
«© the Tongue, where the Glands are fituzted. They riſe 
© from theſe Glands, in much ſuch a manner as Arteries uſual- 
«© ly do, and convey the Salivary Liquor, which moiſtens the 
«« Tongue, and all the adjacent Parts of the Mouth.” See 
Or1BAsvs, | | 
NxMuEsTOs * 


is an Author whoſe Name muſt by no means be omitted 
in a Hiſtory of Anatomy. He was Biſhop of Emiſſa, a Ci 
of Phenicia, at the latter End of the fourth Century: He 
wrote a Treatiſe tel qvotos u, Of the Nature of Man, 
of which there have been the following Editions: 

Antverpiæ, 1565. 8vo. in Greek, with the Latin Tranſla- 
tion of NVica ſius Ellebodius. -,, _ ; 

Oxon, 1671. 8v0, Greek and Latin. 

Vander Linden and Douglas mention an Edition at Antwerp, 
1584. 8. but Fabricius takes no Notice of it. 


wes 199-7: 4 
An Engliſb Tranſlation was printed London, 1636. 8vo. 

As to the Anatomical Diſcoveries of Nemeſius, Dr. Freind 
makes the following Reflections: 

The Oxford Editor aſcribes two Diſcoveries to him, one of 
which was the moſt conſiderable that ever was made in Phyſic. 
The firſt is concerning the Bile, which is — as Ne- 
meſius ſays, not only for itſelf, but for other es; for it 
22 Ben, — — to the Eæpulſion hs , 
ments; and therefore it is, in a manner, one of the nouriſbing 
Powers ; befides, as a vital Faculty, it imparts a Sort of Heat 
to the Body. And, for theſe Reaſons, it ſeems to be made for 
itſelf ; but, becauſe it purges the Blood, it ſeems to be formed for 
the ſake of the Blood. Here, ſays the Editor, the Syſtem of 
the Bile is plainly and accurately deliver'd ; that very Syſtem, 
which Sylvius de le Boe, with ſo much Vanity, boaſted he had 
invented himſelf, And, indeed, ſo far is true,, that here is the 
true Foundation of Sylvius's Reaſoning ; and if this Theory be 
of any Uſe in Phyſic, Nemeſius has, I think, a very good 
Title to the Diſcovery. But there follows a much more ma- 
terial Point ; and the Editor contends, that the Circulation 
of the Blood, an Invention which the laft Century ſo much 
bragg'd of, was known to Nemeſis, and deſcribed in very plain 


ſignificant Terms, which are theſe: The Motion of the 


Pulſe takes its Riſe from the Heart, and principally from the 
t Ventricle of it : The Artery is, with great Vehemence, 


dilated and contrafted, by a Sort of conflant Harmony and Order. 
While it is dilated, it * the thimner Part of the Blood from 


the next Veins, the Exhalation or Vapour of which Blood is made 
the Aliment. for the vital Spirit; but while it is contratted, it 
exhales whatever Fumes it has through the whole Bady, and by 


ſecret Paſſages ;. ſo that the Heart throws out whatever is fuli- 


ginous through the Mouth, and the Noſe, by E xpiration. 
Upon this ſingle TN pry . reat 
Diſcovery of the Circulation to Næmiſius; © w e 
5 T N 3 inſiſted, 


eſticles is vaſcular; for he takes Notice of a prodigious 


A Latin Tranſlation by Georgius Valla, was printed at Ant- 


— — —— . —— 2 


— — e , OC AMS on CEA f un os 
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inſiſted, that it was known boch to Higpherates and Cen, 
WW full as 3 on their Side. 


— — Had — Idea of the Manner in which the 
Circulation af the Blood is performed. 

It muſt be remarked, from the Time of Galan, to the 
Beginning of the fifteenth Century, Anatomy made but very 
flow Advances. For moſt that the lower Greeks have faid on 
this Subject, is (rp + from Galen. And the Arabic Ana- 

2 have had the fame Source, as Diſſections of human 

are told, not permitted by the Mahometan 

|= The Books of Ana tomy, which the Arabiam call 

Taſebrib, moſt in Eſteem amongſt the Orientals, are thoſe of 

Ben Sina, whom we call Ai, of Rhaxes ; and Ebn He- 
man. Flerheltt. 

Ihe next Anatomiſt which occurs worthy of Remark, is 


Moxprvs, 


a Milaneſe, according to Dou glas, and Freind, hs 8 
ſome new, tho rude Efforts, to improve Anatomy : About 
1315. he compos'd a regular = of that Science; and as 
he was a Diſſector himſelf, interſpers'd ſeveral Obſervations 
and Diſcoveries of his own, ef ly relating to the Uterus. 
This Book reviv'd, in ſome meaſure, the Study of Anatomy; 
and was fo much in Vogue till the Reftoration of Learning, 
that the Statutes of Padus allow d of no other Syſtem to be 
taught in their Schools. | 

in deſcribing the ſeveral Parts of the human Body, 
ſpecifies their Places, particular Modes of Situation, Number, 


Appeararice, Sybſtance, Fe Bulks, Coats, ents 
: A and the "Diſorders to which 
they are ſubject. 


e treats of 6 Viſcera y, but touches ver 
faperficially on & N N ck elels. He onl . 
{ribes the abdominal Muſcles, and contents bimſelf Leh 
with making mention of thoſe employ'd in Reſpiration. 

He ſeems to have been a fond Admirer of the Anãtomicai 
Works of Galen and Aviſewia, tho” * the fame time he does 
not fall in with their Sentiments upon ery Occafion,' - - 

He obferves, dat Mer Ven f Artois are dfb tn 
the Penis and Tongue, than to any other Parts of the Body of 
an equal Bulk. 

The Teffictes of Women were, in hs Opinton, full of 
Cavities and glaridular Caruncles, in which a certain falivdl 
Humidity was generated, which x ras the Share er Oniſe of 
that Sers Pleaſure in Venereal Enj 

He mentions, that ſeven Cells 29 fount-it- the Mate, the 
Mouth of which: reſembles that of a young Whelp, or, tatder, 
that of a grown Tench ; and that towns is Sinkite thei? as 
Velamentum vel Pudicitia $' or, rather, as it is in ſome Editions, 
Velamen Sabtite quod in Violnis rampiner, 4 ſlender Coveridg, 
which is burſt - mh RP, no doubt; 
meant tha 

to him, & Pate fi 


The Neck of the Uterus was, accer 
or Nez, refem- 


Lenges, betyd au ditiable, mit We 
for the fake of Titillation. 


=I dy ogg of the Netk- of the 
Une ; up wich Occaſion ho Ude Nodes of ie Mim- 


| branes near the: Orifice of the Bladder, rene 


are in all meant. 
' The Duc of che reters into the Bladder run; actording to 
him, obliquely, that is, between one Coar and another; that 
the Rerum the Urine to d Kidneys might be prevented. 
He calls the Valves, ure, banging 17h Orcs of the Veſſel 
of the Heart Obi, or ſmall 
f e unker the Tur of Aintors onna 
's interiorins Membran, or the Anatomy of all 
the in at Parts' of the hum Beuy. - 
Thi Pivee was printed, Papitry 1478, Pu. Bowen. 25 
Fol. Wenot. 190. Dl. Argent. 7 Urs * Papi 


ug. 1 82. Murpur pi T. 
— ure e 


with with Kerhaw's Tuſcltulus — 
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8 1 138. in- wee, wr mis 4. 
e W 1521. * 

ALEXANDER Panzhwnes, 


n e e e n e e 21 Lav Wk 
Anatomy: He wivie » Book undhr the Title of Muu 
Beraten, Phy et — e | Duma, 


Libris. . Hor 
2 5 = 4 2 12 3 oh 
— ru; Magn 


TIX * id. 1 L 
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en of their exceſſive | Ok # "- uh 
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AN A 
riſms, was > pins Anno 1527. 12 but te fa 
is not mentioned. 4 

He mentions, that the yellow Bile 0 0 
bladder to one particular Part of the Stomach, Ul 
He obſerv'd two Foramina, or little Holes, bay 

nary Paſſage in Women, which he falſy 0, 

Oriſices of Vein, and from which, he gad fn Lal 

flow'd, which was not prolific. The 
About the ſame Time liv'd 


ALEXANDER Acne, 


of Bologna, His Annotations on the Antony 
were "mibliſhed, together with the F cok, 
hatmis de Ketam at Venice, 1522. Fil. 1 = 
de humani Corporis Anatomia was pbbliſhed at Jai, 
Quart. | 
He is faid to have diſcover'd the. Malleus 2nd lun 
internal Ear. | | 


Joxannss De KeTay 


above-mentioned treats on ſeveral Anatomical Suh 
were are publiſhed at Venite, 1495. 1500. and 1514 þ 


GABRIEL DE Zens, 


of Verena, flourifh'd in the latter End of the find 
ing of the ſixteenth Century. His Autun 
were publiſhed Venet. 1502. and 1533. Fi. and þ 


25 and 1545. — ale with the Ami 
; | 


nus. 


cha DE — 


was a Native of France, and ftudy'd at Age 
— . = 2 _ 2 Yeat 1 HV, wh! 
wrote a © E 
Title of Chirargis Trattatus 2 Antidnank 
printed Yenetiis, 1490. 1519. 1 546. Fil. Lugd. ig 
1585. . FVenet. 1499. Folio. Lig. 1559. - 
e firſt taught, that Ine! ons about the Eye-broml 
made in the ſame longitudinal Direction with the In 
and not in that of the Ruge, of Wrinkles of the I 
Nerat the Muſtles which Arve to more the 2 
Eye-brows, run in the former and not in the latter 
With regard to the Os ddjutorium, of Huniny | 
vanced fone Gs dit, the Appearance of bei 
but they may be mote Juffly aſcribed to Gals, tf 
RTE Anatomy, as will 4 axes - 
ve now- Ae fo Perm k to thel 
Century. But the 1 1 of the Revivers of tin 
the Foxtechth, which hat, from che Tithe of Cal 
great Degree uncultivated, will furniſn us with naß 
and ___—_ Diſcoveries, tho” it muſt be Corfelled, f 
to be male, Which were kaun 
tue Infancy of Anatomy. . 


eme BEgRENGARIUS — 


wi tie geit Reviver or. Anatomy. He i ® 
with the iet Chrpenſo from the City Cary i 
” Trove called 3 Alone, 2 62 fe 
allopius, Jucalus But 

Names by aſſumes to — his Hfagoge. He K o 
the Year 1522. and was Profeſſor of Anatom 
in the Uniiverfity of Pavia, Hi Comment 
.— of Mindinus werke printed Baicnig 1904 

FT was n Bins 1523. . 

— MArgonter I 
te ca A. Anatomy wa 7 wand in ito ; Bf 

ath [oft inted at Lode, 4. 

He urin that uſed Uhetion with Gal 
Cate of the Lues Vinerla, and became iminenfch 9Y 
PraQtice thar that way; 5 = 

" He fit ueber the #cphyſts, & Appeniit ch 
2 r ee 

t if at 

He debits tht the Nen LEY: + iti 
Mi the Uterus, an ate Ty of one ON Cu 


We. 7 acquainted with, the ſub 

Anke ths the ebe 9 

of he ben 146 he * of th 2 

tn Contract of the” Abdomen. , ban 
* firff W Caturicles i in "the 1 „. 

ples of 4 Breaft. 44 N 1 


Par Li wich ee 1 


he fiddle of the hn GOD =" 
He tou; ft that s i Mani of 
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EE * Mew , [he 9 
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* nd, hz ir Motion, excite what 
A1 ones Ex 3 67 is the real Stru cture of 


darts, wa Wen very remarkable, has yet been 


ed b ity thought by ſome to be the Diſcoverer _ 


hehe jelly he affigns the ſame Uſe to them that 


before kim; and, which is ſtill more, he no- 
= to hehe Dilzoverer of them. 


Ie A FATE, or Prat ens, 
ug of land, and beach E the Year 1520. His 


i Teris were rihted 1524 warts, 
oh 1657- 124. His Book De . P05 1 & artu 
: , 


ned Aatiwetp. 1527. ON: Amfeled. 1657. 12m, 


ANDRE AS ELACONA 


in; and flouriſhed aboub the 


= f. Ver . Nee was printed 1 


= His Epitome Gal 5 5 


in 
dige/fa, was printed u. hid 
to . 1609. 2 — 1 1 J * 16m. 


talking of the Tongue, he expreſſes himſelf thus ; 
11 — ance abich well deſerves 2 Conſideration, 
Kature only beſtow'd a Frenum, or Bridle, updn the 
e and Privy Parts, as if ſhe had intended, that Men 
Li be modeft in the Ufe of both. 
\ talking of the Lips, he maintains, that ( they art 
1 with the inner -C6at of the Stemach: And this, 
„ is the Cauſe, why, when a Nauſea affects the Sto- 
the Lips become tremulous, ,and preſage a Diſcharge 
mit. 
talkin of the 8 tgunach, he, fays, that ce its Orifice, 
1 the. 12 5 is not in its Bottom, but 
| Unis, ther ths Part of the Food, which is, not 
ally conc may not flip Los jaw. the 'Taw- 
till it is ſo. He * aſcribes to it a Conftriftory 


denies, th it Habit of Body, 1 
211 the gin.3 : becaule it is pops 

; whereas the * pot is friendly and (ene ai 
| and tho in the Stomach there are > po bibary 


hour's frequently | happen, Li r the Fe 


engen d Nd « bis if ©, Xt r 
, which 1 hence it 
N that Part, e o which it is dh; ll is alwa _ - 


at an time it irritated b 
11 it throws 4 t ford it. N _ a8 
= Ls is haturally light lr a al a it oftentimes 


W e n 


according to bim, hang like a b 
&, e Ar there is no 225 
£3, one oy receives, and the _ 


Miet 4 Missa: abe fed! 6 


lee, ty Rich, agd brd 
> * Fu . Ar 


a. arts: 1659; Duarte. 
. 2 1542. 1530. 22 


1 an fs cher Grd by. fedyced, | by, his i Apybotitys ahrie 


to ſuy 4 
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er Muſcle hich i X 
1 crotis K Ig 


12 away + deſcribed 25 baz theſe Worts: 
nb 1 | 


means tl um 


FT a il 
'd and which a0 now. =, 7 2 
the ha aid, 
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Ns 
He takes 
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rana ant Carmſa for a real Muſcle ; and aſſerts, that tlic 
Een auditus, which ſtrike the Tympanum of the Ear, wete 
wn to Anatomilts in the Time of Achillinus. 


| JoHanwes "GUINTERIUS. 


This Aigen is ſtyled Hidernacus, becauſe he was born 
in . a. a Town of Ubich on the Rhine, in the Year 
1487, His Works, under the Title of Anatomicarum Inftitu- 
tionum ex Galeni Sententia, per Johannes Guinterium Ander- 
nacum Medicum, Libri quinque, were printed Baſil. 1 5 36. 
Hau. 15 39. "Duarte. Patavii, 1658. OA. Vi utemberg, 
1613. Ofavo, And his Piece De Medicina veteri &. Ts 
wb printed Baſil. 157 1. Fol. 2 Vol. 

He firſt call d that glandular Body which is ſituated in tlie 
Middle of the Meſentery, and confiſts of a ſoft and yielding 
Subſtance, the Pancreas. © 
le boaſts of his being the Diſcoverer of the Complication of 
the ſpermatic Vein and Artery, a little before their Inſertion 
jneo the Teſticles; which, he ſays, was never obſerv'd before 

itn wh ay which, he adds, be ſhewed to Malus, when he was 


© ng A natomy at Paris. 

8 terus, he ſaid, had two Sinuſés, correſponding to the 
of the Breaſts, not divided by an intermediate Mem- 

Ni ut terminating in one harrow Cavity, which he call'd 

the Neck of the Womb, which Neck, he ſaid, terminated at 

the Sims Muliebrit, Which he alſo call'd the Pudentlum. 

He alſo admitted of the Membrana Allantois. 

He aſſerts, that the Muſcle which ſurrounds the Neck of 
the Bladder,. conſiſts of tranſverſe Fibres, and has various 
Offices; for, firſt, it ſhuts the Bladder, and then, after the 
Diſcharg e of the Urine, contracting itſelf every Way, it pro- 
pels What remains in the Meatus Urinarius. > 


Lvupoyicus BonnactoLus: 


his Anatoiniſt was a. Native of Ferrara, and Wein 
ae the Year 1 1530- His Emneas Muliebris was publifhed 


Agentin. 22 : 
e firſt + the 5 7 mphz and the Clitoris a {pirate 
and diſtind Parts, which fiad not been diſtinguiſhed by the 


the Antients. 

He ſaid, that the Mouth of the 41 5 reſembled i in 4 
the Glans of the Penis. The Teftides, 1 15 
were not perfectly Iphereal, but reſembled a e 8 * 


. de. 
Jonge Frust ira 


" #kis Air b fi ſikewiſe. Hr, pon. 5b, Far 
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mſelf. was 
118 6 'Goelicke.; 


+ — +4. 
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And tho' 
be * carps at his Opinions almoſt every- Where. 


A N A 


raiſed him to ſuch a Pitch of Anatomical Knowledge, as 
render'd him at once 'the Ornament of his own, and the Ad- 
miration of future Ages. As it is the Fate of all Sciences to 
have their Votaries blindly and ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the 
Opinions of ſome — Author of Note, till ſome daring 
Genius ventures to think for himſelf, and endeavours to make 


Authority fall a Sictifice to Truth; ſo the Anatomiſts, at 


the Time Veſalius a were ſo much blindfolded with 
the Authority of Galen, that to have contradicted him had 
been look'd upon as Hereſy. Veſalius, regardleſs of this un- 
happy State of Things, ventur'd to expoſe the Miſtakes, and 
correct the Errors, committed by Galen, both in Phyſic and 
Anatomy, but more eſpecially the latter, But as there is a 
Principle of Emulation interwoven with the very Frame and 
Make of human Nature ; ſo it muſt follow, that uncom- 
mon Merit muſt create, if not Enemies, yet at leaſt Cenſurers, 
of Note and Diſtinction. This was the Fate of Yeſalius : 
Some diſtinguiſh'd Authors have him with Ignotance, 
Want of Honour, Vain-glory, and iariſm. 
Piccolbominus, an Author of conſiderable Note, talks of him 
in this Strain : ** When a proper Opportunity octurs, I ſhall 
e ſufficiently ſhew, that whatever is good in that large Vo- 
„ lume wrote by Veſulius, De Re Anatomica, is dorrow'd from 
« Hippocrates, Ariſtotle, Gale, and ſome othefs of the An- 
<« tients,” without the Author's ſo much as mentioning their 
Names; and that whatever Things are falſe and erroneous, 
„ which, indeed, are very many, are the Product of his own 
<« Ignorance, and Impetuoſity of Lemper; and tho he has 
« ſecretly ſtole many Things from Galen, yet he never men- 
<« tions his Name, unleſs it be with a View to find Fault 
« with him. 
Ide Cenſure of Caius upon Veſalius is ſtill more remarkable. 


We both lodg'd, ſays he, in the ſame Quattefs at Padua, 


Cat the Time when Veſalius wrote and prepar'd his Book De 
66 is humani Fabrica. One Aldinas Junta; a Venetian 


Printer, employ d him to correct the Anatomical Works of 


% Galen, both Greek and Latin; and for that Purpoſe ſeveral 
«© Emendations were ſent him; but he render'd Galen's Text 
* more corrupt than it was befote, with ho other View than 
vs that he 1 have ſomething to find Fault with.“ 

allopius owns him to be the Father of Anatomy, 


talks thus of him: I can't but be ſurpris d, that 
<« he, who on all Occaſions laſhes and chaſtiſes Galen for his 
<< having deſcrib'd Apes and Brutes, inſtead of Men, ſhould 


4c * himſelf be fo ridiculous as to deſcribe the Larynx, the 
"6c __ 


, and the Eyes of Oxen, and not of Men, without 

* ſo much as ever giving a Caution with regard to it. He 
« Alſo aſcribed Muſcles to the Epiglottis, which are only 
4 found in Brutes. Euffachius has alſo obſerved of him, 
«© That he deſcribed and deli a Dog's Kidney inſtead of 
60 2 Man's. 1 a . 3 

Arantius ſtyles him the common Maſter of Anatomiſts, but 
accuſes him of having delineated the Pudenda of Brutes, on 
account of the Scarcity of the Carcaſes of Women ; where- 
by it happen'd, that Valverda, and thoſe who immediately 
2 him, taking Things upon Truft, ſplit upon the ſame 

ock. : 
Fohan. Bapt. Carcan. Leon. ſpeaks of him thus: It is ſur- 
cc prifing, that Veſalius, whilſt he accuſes Galen, the Chief of 
4 Phyſicians and Anatomiſts, of ſo many Blunders and Errors, 
4 ſhould yet himſelf be ſo Juſtly liable to Cenſure in the ſame 
<< reſpet : And, what is ſtill worſe, by theſe his Accuſations, 
<< he ſeems widely to have miſtaken Galen's Meaning; aſcribe- 
6 en Things he never ſo much as dream'd of, and 
* affirming that he deny'd thoſe very Things which he 
« inſiſted on in the moſt diſtin and explicit manner; and 
<< whilſt he ſo often wonders at, and finds Fault with, Galen, 
«© he himſelf deſerves to be wonder'd at, and found Fault with.“ 

The Style of Veſalius, ſays Riolanes, is ridiculouſly pom- 
£ pous, D ſo that he generally 
< throws a greater Degree of Dar ln Alda that wh of 
«© their own Natures too obſcure. Beſides, I ſufpeR, that the 
% Latin of that Book is none of Yeſalius's, but the Language 
44 of ſome other learned Man, fince his Chirurgia Magna, his 


«© Examen Obſervationum Fallepii, and his little Book de Ra- 
% dice Ching, are wrote in a quite different Style: And for 


this Reaſon, Fallepius thinks that his great Work is only fit 
for thoſe who are well advanced in Anatomical Studies. 
But theſe ſharp and ill-humoured Cenſures have had not more 
Influence upon the Fate of Yeſalins's Works, than a gentle 
Breeze of Wind would have upon Mount Caucaſus, or It; 


for his Writings ever have been, and for I know, ever 
will be, eſteem d, fo long as and are thought 
to the Good and Welfare of ind; and that is, ſo 


Work B. —_—_ Corgoris Fabri 

is Pp ryoris Fabrica, was 
r543- Fol. bid. 155g-ibid. 1563, Vet 1568. F 

1604. Fol. His mia was printed Francofurti, 1604-1632. 
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Librorum, was printed Baſil. 1 543: Fol. Cilnie, N 


1600. Pariſ. 1560. 8 Vo. Mittebergæ, 1585 
1642. Fel. De modo propinandi Ra 1 C = 1 


printed Bafil. 1 $46. ol, Lugduni, 1547. 16m, Hs 


Anatomicarum Obſervationum Gabrielis Falledii ws v 


ara I 504. 4to. The laſt Edition was Val; Om 


Lu atav. 1725. Fol. See Vander Li 
Medicis, and Douglas s Bibliathere — * 

As for the Diſcoveries, with which Veſalius, fir 
gable Laboyr and 182 enrich'd Anatomy, if]y,, 
merate them all, I d not only find the Tit; 
itſelf, but inconſiſtent with m — Deſign; Home 
to paſs them over altogether, he maintain'd, tht 6 Thi 


vas connected at the Union of the Ofa Pubs, wa 


«< tain ſmall Ligament. This Ligament 
Caſſerius, and our Countryman Cowper latel — 
neated it under the Name of Ligamentum Pit Naa 
We are alſo indebted to Veſalius for the firſt Delinea 
Auditus Offa, or Bones appropriated to Hearing, 

He diſcovered, that the Optic Nerve ws iv; 
directly in the Centre of the Eye, but a little to oh 
likewiſe maintain'd, that the Ligamentum Tere; Buys 
not inſerted into the Middle of the Head of the Tg 
rather into the Side of it. I do not pretend to give tel 
of Veſalius; for that would require a Volume by nick 
Deſign was only to ſhew the State of Anatomy; wink 
pear d, which, I hope, may be ſufficiently knom i 
preceding Hints. | 


CaroLus STEPHANUs; 


This Phyſician was a Member of the Faculya 
and, by the Aſſiſtance of Riverius, made ſuch Ada 
Anatomy, as to acquire Credit enough to introduce i. 
Doctrine; which was unknown to the Age in wit 
lived: He alſo enriched Anatomy with ſome Dit 
ſuch as the membranous Apophyſis within the Liz, 
Origin of the Vena Cava, ett the Blood, elabom 
ſhould regurgitate. He firſt of all maintain d 
Oeſepbagus, and great Artery, paſſed down throyb 
Holes, though they lay very near to one another, wii 
quite the, reverſe df what Galen afferted; He wn 
the Membrana Carnoſa is viſible in melted Fat; fs 
melt Fat before the Fire, you will obſerve a tht 
brane _—_— He accurately deſcribed the dh 
firſt obſerved by Maſſa, and gives it the Nane d 
phragma and Septum. His Works under this Ig 
Difſeftione Partium Corporis humani Libri im 
Figuris & Incifionum Declarationibus a Stephan Rnm 
rurgo compoſitis, were printed Pariſ. 1545. Fol. and, 
Paris, 1546. Fol. | 
: This in gengral.is to be remark'd with regard to 
that they are imperfect, and therefore not to be tue 
He has ſix Repreſentations of a human Skeleton, * 
the anterior, and poſterior Views of the Body. TY 
ſecond of which repreſent only the Bones, the thin 


the more conſiderable and the fifth all 
Origins and Inſertions of the ſeveral Muſcles. He lat 
other Repreſentations of the human Skeleton, eil 
Courſe of the Nerves. Two Figures ent the n 
poſterior Parts of the Body, covered with del 9 
uſcles, and every Muſcle is beſides delineated 0} br 

has likewiſe a Delineation of the Vena Cn 
He has alſo given a View of the Body ® W 
the Skin, illuſtrated with the r Parts oh 1 
eight Figures; and towards the of his Wal, 
the ſeveral Parts of the human Body in the fan" 
which they occurred to him in Diſſections. | 
Tuomas VIc ART. 


This Author was a Citizen and Surgeon of 4e 
ſeems to be the moſt remarkable Circumſtance i l, 
that he was the firſt who publiſhed ih | 
the Engliſh Language. His Book is _— 
Treaſure, or the true Anatomy of Man's Body ; ® in 
Londen, 1548. ibid. 1577. 8vo. ibid. 1587. 4% "1 


12133 . but ſettled in 
ey of an Eagrane in Capper, He only 98 


Veſalius on Braſs, 
in Germany. Though he was a i ps 
Mafter of his . ing, U 


this Book, one in the Reign of Henry 
that of Fauurd the VIth, and a third 
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. - bliſhed under the Litle of Compendio/a totius Ana- 
33 re exarata per Tho. Geminum, Londini, 1545. 
ad then in Engliſh, Londm, 1553. Fol. ibid, 1559. Fol. 


JacoBUs SYLVIUS, 


. NT born at Amiens in Picardy, in the 
4 2 — the Scholar of Tagaultius. He 
2 Admirer of Galen, and an inveterate Enemy to 
4 e hath enrich'd Anatomy with many new Dif- 
2 and, particularly, he was the firſt who diſcovered 
bes which he calls Piphyſer, or membranous Epiphyſes, 
Mouths of the Vena Azygos, the = brachial, and 
Vains ; as alſo at the Trunk of the Vina Cava, which riſes 
ag 4 Aquapendente unreaſonably claims the Glory of 
diſcovery ; but he only deſcribed them more accurately, 
\n their Uſe and Structure gave them the Names of 
whi this Da retain, 
OD ths firſt 7 ho” obſerved the Muſculus Femoris 


atus, and rant'd it among the Muſculi Quadrigemini, as 


— deſcribes the Origin of that Muſcle in the 
dich is call'd the Miſculus Rectas. : 
maintain'd, that the Tendons of the Muſculus Plantaris, 
umaris, were wanting in ſome Subjects. | 
what is ſurpriſing is, his receding from his Maſter Galen, 
ming the Origin of the Muſculus Rectus Abdominis. 


which runs out to the Sides of the Toes, and takes No- 
the Muſculi Pyramidales ariſing from the Os Pubis, and 
hem the Muſculi Succenturiati ; and indeed he may de- 
be aid to be the firſt Diſcoverer of them. 

alſo takes Notice of the Glands at the firſt Diviſion of 
ra Arteria, as alſo of two Glands at the Root of the 
„and of the glandular Subſtance of the Pylorus. 

Opera Medica, &c. were printed Colonia Allobrogum, 
Fol 


Doulfo Veſani Cujuſdam; &c. was printed Parif. 1561. 
Piece de Menſibus Multerum, Venet. 1556. 8vo. Baſil 


Piece, intituled, Ordo & Ratio Ordinis in Legendis 
atts & Galeni Libris, Pariſ. 1561. 8vo, 


MicHAEL SERVETUS. 


Phyſician was a Native of-Spain, and a Man of an un- 

nius. Happy had it been for him, if he had con- 
8 Reſearches within the Bounds of Phyſic and Philo- 
but unluckily he went beyond his Sphere, and plung'd 
into the deepeſt and moſt abſtruſe Points of Theology: 
publiſh'd a Piece againſt the myſterious Doctrine of the 
and that too at a very unlucky Juncture, I mean the 
of the Reformation. Upon this Calvin, the great 
n of that Cauſe, uſed his Intereſt to do him all the 
could. And as true Chriſtian Zeal had in theſe Days 
ted into a moſt helliſh and moſt execrable Spirit of 
wn, he found it no hard Taſk to get him condemned 
pames ; and the Sentence was accordingly put in Exe- 
& Geneva, in the Year 1553. His ſeven Books de Tri- 
Froribus were printed at Baſil, 1531. And his Chri/tia- 
Fitutio was printed at Baſil, 1553. Though theſe 
ade their Author fall an unfortunate Victim to a Spirit 
won then prevailing, yet, as a Phyſician, they will 
his Name to all ſucceeding Ages ; fince in the fifth 


P Paſſages were found, which amount almoſt to a De- 
— he was better acquainted with the Doctrine 
uation of the Blood, than any preceding Author. 
big. fays he, © in the human Body, Spirits of 
rata the natural, the animal, and the vital, 
4 1 not three, but two diſtinct Spirits. The 
— ch is communicated by Anaftomoſes from 
to the Veins, in which it is called natural, The 
pot ie firſt, whoſe Seat is in the Liver and Veins. 
_ is ſecond, whoſe Seat is in the Heart and 
Wb 4— Spirit is third, which is like a Ra 
b underſta wy Seat in the Brain and Nerves.” 
uft firſt u nd how the Blood is the Life, he fays, 
n citing the ſubſtantial Generation of the 
1 and the 6 pounded of, and nouriſhed by, in- 


. 


; ning Vapour made of the purer Part of 

a F. 8 Renn itſelf, the Subſtance of Wa- 
8 e in the 8, by the Mix- 
—— 4 elaborated ſubti od. which 
Heart communieates to the Left. 


„Vein does | 
„ been made of that Form and Bulk, nor would it have emit- 


mentions the large fleſhy Subſtance in the Sole of the 


the former of theſe Works, which treats of the Holy. 
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© Now that this Communication is not made thro” the Septurri 
of the Heart, as is commonly believed, but the ſubtile Blood 
< js very artificially agitated by a long Paſſage through the 
«6 Lungs from the Right Ventricle of the Heart, and is pre- 
6 nao; made florid by the Lungs, and transfuſed out - of the 


* arterious Vein into the venous Artery ; ant at laſt, in the 


& venous Artery itſelf, it is mixed with the inſpired Air, and 
& by Expiration purged from its Dregs. And thus at length 
«© the whole Mixture is attracted, by the Diaſtole of the Heart, 
<« into the Left Ventricle, being now a fit Subſtance out of 
«© which to form the vital Spirit. 5 
Now that this Communication and Preparation is made 
e by the Lungs, is evident from the various Conjunction and 


Communication of the arterious Vein with the venous Artery 


in the Lungs; the remarkable Largeneſs of the arterious 
Tkewife confirm it, ſince it would never have 


ted ſo great a Quantity of very pure Blood out of the Heart 
& into the Lungs; if it had been only for their Nouriſhment ; 
«© nor would the Heart have been this way ſerviceable to the 
« Lungs, fince the Fœtus in the Womb is otherwiſe nou- 


* -riſhed, by reaſon of the Clofeneſs of the Membranes of the 


Heart, which are never opened till the Birth of the Child, 
ce as Galen teaches; ſo that the whole Mixture of Fire and 
«« Blood. is made in the. Lungs, where there is a Transfuſion 
© out of the arterious Vein into the venous Artery, which Galen 
4 took no Notice of.“ | 


tc from the Left Ventricle of the Heart into the Arteries of the 
<< whole Body; ſo that the more ſubtile Parts get upwards, 


'<6 where they are yet more refined, eſpecially in the Plexus 
* Retiformis, which lies in the Baſe of the Brain, where, 
* from vital, it begins to become animal, and approaches to 
"<6 the proper Nature of the rational Soul. 


b 


The Circulation of the Blood is a Diſcovery of ſuch Import- 
ance, that every one who gives the — Hints of it, has 
ſome Party to take him by the Hand, and canonize him as the 
firſt Diſcoverer. Thus Hippocrates, Galen, and a great many 
more, have had their reſpective Champions in this Particular, 
who have pronounced boldly either one way or the other, juſt 
as Whim and Caprice directed them. But as ſuch a Turn of 
Mind is a Diſgrace to . and a Reproach to human 
Nature, whoſe Glory and Dignity conſiſt in ſhaking off 
Prejudice, and adhering inviolably to Truth, where- ever it can 
be found, ſo we will not abſolutely pronounce, that Servetus 
knew the Doctrine of the Blood's Circulation; but certain it 
is, that the firſt Step made to this noble and uſeful Diſcovery 
was the finding, that the whole Maſs of Blood paſſes thro' the 
Lungs by the Pulmonary Artery and Vein. Now that Ser- 
vetus had a pretty diſtin Idea of this Matter, is ſufficiently 
plain from the foregoing Paſſages ; but he talked in too vague 
and indetermined a manner, to be eſteem'd a full and uncon- 
teſted Diſcoverer. The Glory of this was reſerved for our 
own Country, which gave Birth to tbe divine Harvey, who 
firſt improv'd thoſe, and the like noble Hints, into a rational 


and conſiſtent 2 truly uſeful to Mankind, and abſolutely 
neceſſary to fatther Improvements in rational Medicine. 
REAL DUS Colu uss. | 

This Anatomiſt was a Native of Cremona: he Houtiſh'd about 


the Year 1544. and was intimate with Veſalius, whoſe. public 


Lectures he had frequently an Opportunity of hearing. He is 
by ſome charg'd with want of Gratitude to Veſalius, from 
whom he is ſaid to have ftole-every thing that is valuable in his 
own Works; but others maintain, that he had a clearet Idea 
of the Parts than Veſalius, and deſcribed them more accurately; 
and *tis certain, that his Latin is very pure. | 
He was the firſt who wrote diſtinctly and accurately. about 
the Caruncles in the Vagina Muliebris. . 
He was the firſt who made mention of the Duplicature of 
the Peritonæum; and he affirnied, that the Pleura was 0 
where double. He aſſumes to himnſelf the Diſcovery. of the 
Tunica Innominata of the Eye, and accuſes all his Predeceſſors 
of Ignorance in that Point. But Douglas thinks, that the Coat 
of Eye, which Galen deſcribes under the Name of the 
Tunica Sexta, is the very Coat he means. 
He alſo boaſts of his having firſt diſcovered the third Bone 
ſubſervient ng 8 HG eee ee e e 1 
He affirms of Yeſalius, that he not only deſcribed, but pub- 
lickly diſſected, the Tongue, the Larynx, and the Eyes of 
Oxen, inſtead of thoſe of Men; and that he himſelf was an 
Eye-witneſs of the Impoſture, . | ' © 
As Galen and Veſalius exceeded in the Number of the Muſ- 


cles of the Eye, {6 Columbics is as femarkably deficient in that 


Point, fince he determines, that there are only five, | 
The Uſe, by him aſcribed to the Lungs, deſerves to be taken 
Notice of; for he thinks, that they were beſtow'd on Animals 
for this Purpoſe, that the Blood and vital Spirit might be pre- 
pared and generated in them; for he thinks, that the Blbod, 
being attenuated by Elaboration in the right Sinus of the 
5 U Heart, 


— — — — 


Afterwards he fays, . That this vital Spirit is tranſmitted 
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Heart, is carried through the Vena Arterioſa to the Lungs, 


where by their continual Motion it is agitated, ſtill farther at- 
alia" and mixed with that Air, which is drawn in through 
the Noſtrils and Mouth, and carried through the Branches of 
the Aſpera Arteria to the Whole of the Lungs, which Air is 
itſelf prepared by this Colliſion; ſo that the Blood and Air, 
being thus mix d, are received into the Branches of the Arteria 
Vrioſa, and at laſt. carried through the Trunk itſelf to the 
Left Ventricle of the Heart, from which they are carried 
through the Aorta in all Directions, to all the Parts of the 
Body. | 

Since this Opinion is largely inſiſted upon by Michael Servetus, 
we have Reaſon to ſuſpett,” that Columbus borrowed it from 
him. This alſo Galen had advanced long before Servetus, where 


be ſays, that when the Thorax is contracted, the Venous Arte- 


ries, which are in the Lungs, being on all hands pent up, and 
compreſſed, quickly throw out the Spirit contained in them 
but that they receive ſome Portion of the Blood from the Jena 


Arterioſa, by minute and inviſible Orifices. 


His Works were printed under the Title of R2alds Columbi 
in almo Gymnaſio Patavino Anatomict celeberrimi, de re Anato- 
mica Libri Quindecim, Venetiis, 1559. Fol. Pariſ. 1572. 8vo. 
Lugd. Batav. 1667. 8vo. i | 


Jonannes VALVERDA. 


This Phyfician was a Native of Spain, and, in his Anato- 
mical Studies, the Scholar of Realdus Columbus. He is ſaid. to 
have carried the Knowledge of Anatomy from Italy to Spain. 
He publiſhed the Tables of Veſalius, with their Deſcriptions 
ſomewhat inlarged in the -Spanyb Language, and added four 
new Figures to them; the firſt of which exhibits the Direction 
and Progreſs of the Fibres which compoſe thoſe Muſcles, that 
cover the Fore-part of the Body. ſecond repreſents a 
Woman big with Child. The third and fourth give us a Pro- 
ſpect of the cutaneous Veins ſcattered up and down the anterior, 
and poſterior Parts of the Body. But he is an Author of too 
ſmall Note to be inſiſted upon at greater Length. Since the 

reateſt Character we find given him is, that he was rather to 
ji commended for his Induſtry in propagating Anatomy, than for 
his writing well upon any Part it. 


Gaprier FALLoPIUs, 


This Anatomift was born at Modena in Itah, in the Year 
1490. His Skill in Phyſic and Anatomy has rendered him uni- 
verſally admired. Douglas in his Bibliographia Anatom. has 
beautifully drawn his CharaQter, when he ſays, that he was in 
docenda maxime methodicus, in medendo feliciſſimus, in ſecando 
expeditiſſimus, Moſt judicious and methodical in his 

Teaching, moſt ſucceſsful in his Practice, and moſt expedi- 
tious in his Diſſections. He died in the 73d Year of his Age, 
in the Year 1504 after having illuſtrated Anatomy, and enrich- 
ed it with ſeveral things unknown to former Ages. He affirms 
in particular, That the Muſcul: Pyramidales were firſt diſco- 
vered by him ; and he is of Opinion, that the Bladder is com- 
preſſed by them; but this was obſerved before him by Galen, 
and Facobus Fyluius. Wl 
| boaſts of his being the firſt who ſolved the perplexing Diffi- 
* 2 or rather of Galen, concerning the Motion 
of the upper Eye- lid, after the Muſculus Orbicularis is cut off; 
for he affirms, That in the Year 1553- he diſcovered the 
Muſcle which raiſes the Eye-lids. But Galen himſelf 
ſolves this Difficulty, at a Time when he was become venera- 
ble for his Age and Experience, that is, when he digeſted the 
Commentaries de Locis male affectis, as will evidently appear 
to „ who reads them. ides, Auiſenna clearly deſcribes 
this Mufcle, Lib. 1. Sum. 2. . 86 Cap. 5. The ſame 
Muſcle is likewiſe accurately deſcribed by Kalli Columbus in 
his Anatomical Works, Anno 1559. : T3. 
Tpbough he is eſteem'd the Diſcoverer of that ſeminal Duct, 
which he. calls the Tuba Uteri, whoſe Extremity, in which 
there is _ Hole, is lacerated and fringed, as it were, like 
the Edges of old work'd Linen Cloth ; yet it is excellently 
EY Herophilus, and Rufus Ephefius, who lived long 

By the true Neck of the Womb, he means all that Part from 
its internal Orifice, till it begins to i itſelf, and grow wider. 
But the Whole of that Paſſage into which the Penis enters, is 
by him called Sinus & Pudendum Mulicbre. N 

His Obſervationes Anatomice were printed Venet. 1561. 8vo. 
Pariſ. 1562. 8v0. Helmeſtadii, 1588. 8yo; His Exteſiti in 
Librum Galen: de Offibus was printed Venet.. 1570. His 
Lettiones de partibus ſimilaribus humani Corporis, were publiſhed 
Noriberge, 1575. Fal. His Compendium de | Anatome humani 
Corgorts appeared  Patavii, 585 8 vo. Fond. 1571. His 
Opera Omnia, Venet. 1584. Fol.  Francof, 1600, Bll 1218 

©. _AMBROSIUs: Pax us. £ Ambroife Pari. 

This Anatomiſt was a Native of france, and acquir'd. a great 
Character rather for his uncommon Succeſs in the Practice of 
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Surgery, than for any Figure he made in Anatomical Learning. 
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lineating the Kidney of a Dog inſtead of that of a May 


A 


A NA 


The. Muſcles, which Sylvius calls Succenturiat;, ar f 
ſtyled the Triangulares Pubis, or the Acceſſorii. Hef Ul 
the Membrana Muſculorum Compunis,' or Cummm 
of the Muſcles. His Works, under the Title of Ann: 
verſelle du yr pr appear d at Paris, 1 5 b 
afterward in a Latin Verſion Paris, 1561-1582. Ft 4 
1593-1612. F. * 


BARTHOLOM&Us EvsTacnys, 
This Anatomiſt was a Native of 1taly, and a Man my 
extenſive ng. His Tables, *tis to be preſumed 
te 


: 


made his Character, as an Anatomiſt, ſufficien! 
where Learning is countenanced, or eyen heard of 
ed Anatomy with ſeveral Diſcoveries ; ( for he firf 
«© the Glands which lie upon the Kidneys, ” | 
He finds Fault with Ye/alius for deſcribing, diſſeding u 


out ſo much as taking Notice of the Difference. Bw 
tained, that the Duct of the Renal Veins is oblique; u. 
tranſverſe, as it is delineated by Veſalius. He exhibit; 
moſt beautiful Figure, the Canaliculi Urinarii, which vs 
pares to very ſmall Hairs ; but which were before deſi 
Nicolaus fa. In his Examination of the Beni; \g 
the true Stru of the Viſory Nerve was firſt dio 
Sede and expanded into» ug Lain, f 
iſten into a large me, like 
thin Linen Co | 3 

Concerning the third Bone of the internal Ear, cal 
he has theſe Words: <©.I am conſcious to myſelf, thty 
either Inſtruction or Information, from any one, lj 
te that Bone long before they wrote, and that I ſtem 
«© many in Rome, and cauſed it to be engraved on Con 

He was the firſt who gave an accurate Deſcriptia 
Thoracic Duft, or the Paſſage by which the Chyle is 
to the Heart, which, he ſays, in Horſes, reſemble 
Vein, and has a ſemi-circular Mouth, opening into thei 
Jugular Vein. 

e was the firſt who obſerved the Valve at the On 
the Vena Coronalis in the Heart. 

He boaſts of having firſt diſcovered, and exact d 
that Valve, which is by ſome called the Valvula Mui 
Vena Cava, near the right Auricle of the Heart, u 
Sylvius ſeems to have obſerved it before him. Ins 
de Renibus, he makes mention of the Glands of the iam 
Opuſcula Anatomica were printed Venet. 1563. 4to. Hi 
deDentibus, Venet. 1563. 4to. His Epiſtola Nuncupatinh, 
1562. His Opuſcula cum Annotationibus, Vntt. I 
ne Bern: or: 2 = Tabulæ a 

0. Maria ifs, Rome, 1714. £04 
nary or # Fx 1722. Fol. then Rome, 1728. © 

His Notes upon Erotian were publiſhed Jet. 15 


Jonannes HALL. 


This Author was a Surgeon in London, and among 
who wrote any thing upon Anatomy in the Engiih 
Having never ſeen his Works, we know of no 
he is remarkable as the gaudy and . pompous [i 
Book, which runs thus: A very faithful and wh 
Work of Anatomy, or Diſſeftion of the Body of Mas 
dioufly ſhewing - Natures, Forms,. and Offices of , 
ber, from the Head to the Feet, with a conn 
Notes, leading and guiding the young (Chirws zon's * 
all Offmce and Error, in right way of perſ i 
** compiled in three Treatiſes, more Fes 
able than any heretofore in the Engliſh Tongue 
printed at on, 1565. 4to. 


VoLCHERUS CorTER 


This Author was born at Groningen in the Leu! 
in Proceſs of Time, acquired a very ge. Chara6 K 
Phyſician, Surgeon, and Anatomiſt. In his Init ol 
tomy, Cap. 6. he gives this Advice to ſuch * 

ing quick and regular Advances in mg ie” 
« If, ſays he, any one is fond to learn e n 
< him firſt read Galen's Books ge Uſu Parts, I 
c micis Auminiſtrationibus; and then Veſalius 101 
4c fis bumani, Let him, in the third . ' 
e and then Veſalii Examen] and, laſt of 4d, 1, 
© by this means he will be fur to adulte © 0 
„ect Knowledge of this Arr. Anat | 
debted to this Au r for his Labour and "cold 

a he Want 5 

ly Canes. oh firſt Origin of the between 
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nn 
ons Ale the Lympanum, he chiefly took from 
Fus of Brutes, and ſuch Animals as chew the Cud ; for 
have this Paſſage formed like a certaify Species of Sea- 
or a TurkſÞ mo ; whereas in Men this Paſſa e is 

üifferent from the Shape of a Drum.“ For this Rea- 
lues that this Paſſage, or the ſecond Cavity, receives 


intains“ that there are two of theſe Cavities ; 
- inmedately behind the Myringa, by which he 
he Iympanum, in the upper and fore Parts, appears a 
which is at firſt narrow, but afterwards dilating itſelf, 
A backwards towards the upper Parts, and Part 


| pace of the Proceſſus Mamillaris. 

-_ * of the Officula Auditus, that is, the 
ling to him 8 3 
ft, are full of ſmall Holes, which are fill'd with a 
* Subſtance ; but the third contains none, on account 

ing Smallneſs. . | | 

* there are two Muſcles of the internal Ear 
t but he does not deſcribe them. 

y ſome, | ; 
Muſcles belonging to the Face, he adds ſome others, 
ey later Authors, are called the Muſculi Corrugatores, 
i their principal Office, ſhould rather be ſtyled the Muſ- 
ciliorum Depreſſores, which he: firſt diſcovered, and 
y deſcribed, but gave them no Name: He adds, 
ill alſo obſerve, under the internal Skin of the Lips, 
at of the Root of the Tongue, many fleſhy Glands, 
which are found Fibres, rifing upwards from their 
an oblique Direction, and theſe to me ſeem to draw 
er Lip inwards.” His Piece intituled, de Cartilagi- 
ule, was printed Bononie, 1566. Fol. His Externa- 
internarum principalium humani it Tabulz, &c. 
be, 1573. Fol. Lovanii, 1653. Fol. His Lectiones 
Fallopu de Partibus Similaribus humani Corporis ex 
xemplaribus, ſumma cum diligentia collectæ, &c, 
ted at Norimberg, 1575. Fol. 

Juris C&z8arR ARANTIUS: | 
thor was born at Bologna, and was the Scholar of 
alſo of his Uncle Bartholomeus Magus, who taught 
ments of Anatomy in the Year 1548. His Piece 
De humane Foetu Opuſculum, was printed Venet. 1571. 
9. 80. Venet. 1581 47 To this Edition he join'd 
and a Book natomical Obſervations, printed 
bs: In the firſt Chapter of the laft Edition of this 
deſcribes the true and genuine Subſtance of the Le- 
ing that it is 2 and bears a Reſemblance to a 

i it is not ſingle; but diviſible into many Laminæ, 
d Fungi, which grow: under Trees; and that it is per- 
th Holes, like a Sponge of a Pumice-ſtone: . In the 
ſer he not only acturately deſcribes the Veſſels of the 
t alſo maintains, that its Arteries are continued to 
). Which he alſo takes to be the Caſe with all the Ar- 
Veins in the human. Body ; which is the ſame as if, 
Authors, he had maintain'd, That the Veins were ho 
rteries returning to the Heart. E 33 
and aſcending ones, not onl unite, and are con- 
ö but the Veſſels of the Right Part of the Ute- 
; — - phy ga of the Left. ; 

+ 4; be treats largely and accurately of the 
| ie Veſſels in the Han of a Fcetus. 17 A few 
2 15 after their Birth, there is a Coalition of this 

even in older Subjects, ſome remaining Marks 


Vena P 
eu the Ductus Venoſus. 


firetch'd forwards, on both Sides, in a longi- 
ban to the Forehead, tie calls the Pedes Hippo- 
| by da Muſcles of mae 9 nh from the Os Sphe- 

en, thto'. which the Optic Nerve 
3 the oblique Muſcles, or jen call'd the 
Jones of th fromi a certain Suture, or Cleft; which 
nt dhe Maxilla Superior from the Ofa Muli. 
the Eye, 4 alpebriæ Superioris, ,deſtin*d 
to him in the F ing alſo from the: Cee, 


= 


Huditus Tnſtrumeito, he has theſe Words: 


\minatiorfof Tympanum rather from its Uſe than its 


and fungous, and ſeems to have a Communication 
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He firſt obſerved, that the Duct of the Artery of the Spleen 
was oblique, and twiſted in form of a Snake. 


He was the firſt who aſſerted, that the middle Subſtance of 


the Urethra, or of the Canal common to the Urine and Sperm, 
was of the ſame Structure with the Penis itſelf, and capable 
both of being diſtended, and becoming flaccid. _ | 
He firſt took Notice of an orbicular Muſcle ſurrounding, on 
all Sides, the Sinus Muliebris ; but this Diſcovery was owing to 
Jacobus Carpus, who had before deſcribed the whole Neck of 
the Uterus as a muſcular Subſtance. | 
According to him the Muſculi Recti of the Abdomen ariſe 
with a fleſhy Origin from the Pubes, when their Coverings, he 
means their Muſculi Pyramidales, are wanting. 
He maintains, that the Portion of the Muſculus Biceps, 


which, according to Veſalius, ariſes from the Proceſs of the 


Acromion, and is inſerted into the Humerus, is the _ 
115 


Muſcle, of the Humerus, which was afterwards by Riolanu' 
call'd Coraco- brachiæus. But it is, without Reaſon, by ſome 
call'd the Nonus Humeri Placentini, ſince it is in reality the 
Diſcovery of Arantius, . _ 3 3 
He likewiſe diſcovered the Indicator, or the Indicis extenſor 
1 which had remain'd unobſerved before him. 

e maintain'd, that the ſecond Muſcle of the Fingers, by 
which he means what is now call'd the Flexor — 1 was 
the Inſtrument of bending all the Internodes, and not of the 
third Joint only, as his Predeceſſors had maintain'd. - 
He aſſumes to himſelf the Diſcovery of the Muſculus Femur 
Circumagens, which he calls the twelfth. _ | . 
Fe likewiſe obſerves, that a Portion of the Muſculus Femoris 
primus, that is, of the Gluteus Maximus, becomes a membra- 
nous Tendon, which, joining with another Tendon ariſing from 
the ſixth Muſcle of the Tibia, or the Faſcialis, is ſtrongly and 
laterally inſerted into the Appendix Tibiz, _ 

By means of this Communion, or Conjunction, he accounts 
for the Pains of the Hips reaching to the very Knee. 

In his Obſervat. Anatom. Chap. 36. he has theſe Words con- 
cerning the Subſtance of the Teſticles:· Perfect Seed is car- 
„ ried, as it were, from numberleſs ſmall Roots of a Plant; 
<« variouſly diſperſed thro? the Subſtance of the Teſticles, which 
4 Roots appear wrapp'd up and curl'd like the Tendrils of Vines, 
and reſemble white curl'd Hair.” 


ConsTAnNTIUs V AROLIUS; 


This Author was a Native of Bologna, an accurate Philoſo- 


pher, an expert Surgeon, and a ſkilful Anatomiſt. 


He is ſaid to be the firſt who diſcover'd the Valve of the 


Colon, and elegantly deſcribed it in the following Words: 
Where the Ilium is joined to the Colon, there riſes in its 
< inner Part a certain Membrane, being the laſt Boundary of 
& the Ilium, which reaches ſo far, and which I, its firſt Diſ- 
4 coverer, call the Operculum 111i.” And a little after he 
makes mention of the Appendix of the Colon, as being an 
„ oblong Sack, imperforated at one of its Extremities, which 
<« is call'd the Inte/tinum Cæcum.“ 3 
, He firſt divided the Brain into three Parts, by adding the 
Beginning of the Spinal Marrow, whilſt yet contain'd within 
the Scull, and giving Birth, as it were, to the Nerves, whoſe 
9 was formerly thought to be the Brain. 
5 Optic Nerve, according to him, ariſes from the poſterior 
Part of the Spinal Marrow, and not from the Baſe of the Brain 
in its fore Part, as Galen and others maintained: 
The tranſverſe Proceſs of the Brain is call'd the Pons Varolii; 
from Varolius, its firſt Diſcoverer. 

He firſt diſcovered the Glands in the Plexus Chorveides. | 

His Anatomiz, five de Reſolutione Corporis humani, Libri 
Duatuor, &c. was printed Patavii 1573. 8ud. France. 1591: 


8. 
Jurros Jass0Linvs, 


This Anatomiſt was the Scholar of Philip Ingraffias, and 
afterwards ſucceeded him in the Univerſity of Naples, in the 
Year 1570. Dr. Douglas calls him, Seculi Epidaurius fut- 
But Niem, who was no bad Judge of an Anatomiſt's 
Worth, talks of him in this diminutive Staain : * As the Pre- 
s ſence of ſome Men leſſens their Fame, ſo the reading Books 
<< that have been earneſtly deſired and ſought after, ſometimes 
“ makes their Authors appear mean and contemptible. *? _ 

He has ſomething pretty remarkable concerning the Gene- 
ration of the Bile ; for he maintains; that the bilious Excre- - 
ment is evacuated from the Liver, in two different Portions ; 
the one is unmix'd, chin, and unadulterated, and is carry'd 
into the'YVe/ieula"ithelf; by the ſmall Veſſels between the Roots 
of the Vena Porta and the Vena Cava; which the Gall-bladder | 
afterwards diſcharges into the Beginning of the Inteſtine. : An- | 
other Portion of it is mixed, thick, and feculent, Which is 
carry'd directly from the Liver into the Inteſtine. To this he 
has ſubjoind a new Figure of the Gall bladder and its Veſſels, 
His See untomice, and Ofttoloegia Parva, were printed 
Neupo i, 1573. Oel. Havi, 1654. Quarte, His * 
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He affirms that the internal Coat of th 


ANA 


De Peri Cholidocit, & Viſica Fellea, was printed Neapoli, : 


e Intefling | 


1577. Oftave. * | times as long as the external Coat ; and that it i, 
— and form'd into Wrinkles, that the Chyl "up 
 Joannss BayTisTA CAxcAxus LEOxIͤ. n ls 6 — — 80 © by thing 


This Anatomiſt was a Native of Milan, and the Scholar of extracted by the meſenteric Veins. more common 


'  Fallepius. He maintain'd, that there was no Membrane in He deſcribes the membranous Canals, or the 141 
the Canalis Arterioſus, which ſhuts up its Orifice, as Veſalius fleſhy Covering, thro* which the Urine is ſtrainel Udes i 
imagined, | | „ . Cerdtr or Bee. | t 
5 The Foramen near the. Orifice of the Vena Coronalis, thro“ why the left 


| | | he Reaſon he affigns, ſpermars Ua. 

which the Blood flows from the Vena Cava to the Arteria Je- not ariſe from the emulgent, is preciſcly the _ (ET 

 nalts, a to be of an oval Figure. Hence we may conclude, braced by the Moderns. | me wicht 
that it acquired the Name of Foramen Ovale from this De- He calls the Hymen, Clauſtrum Virginitati; 

ſcription. He aſſigns Names to all the Muſcles, from the th 


End, for which Nature deſign'd them; thus he 
Muſculi Ocularii, or Viſorii ; Maſticatorii; Ls 
ſpiratorii ; Amplexatorii ; Scapularii ; Humerari,, 04 
Fan” 1" or Manuum | Moventes ; and Anu; : 
rogreſſorii ; the Femorales, and Tibiales, ts 
He call'd the frontal Muſcles Muſculi Pathenatin 
culi Animi affetuum fignificativi© His Anatmice Balg 
were printed Rome, 1586. Folio; and his Commer; 
brum Galeni de Humoribus, Pariſ. 1556. 0; 4 


CasPARUus Bavuninwus. 


He aſſerts that the Vena ſine Pari has no Membranes or 
Valves on its Orifice, which contradicts what Amatus Luſitamus 
relates, who in his firſt Century of Cures affirms, that he ſaw 
theſe Membranes exhibited. at Ferrara, by Johannes Baptiſta 
Conanus. | . 
He finds Fault with Columbus for aſſerting, that the Penis 
bas neither Veins nor Nerves ; for he not only ſpecifies the 
Veins of its principal Subſtance, but alſo others which creep 
along its Surface, and which he calls cutaneous ; all which ta- 
ken together, a certain Modern of great Note call'd the J ena 
ius Penis, or, the Vein of the Penis itſelf. | 


4 


| livid Body, which firſt appears 


1 


He aſſerts, that the Muſculus Orbicularis of the Eye-lids | 


cannot be ſeparated into two, as Veſalius thought. His two 
Books of Anatomy were printed Ticini, 1574. O#. 


FELIX PLATERUS. 


This Author was born at Baſil, in Switzerland, in the Year 
1536. He had from his Infancy a Deſire to view the Entrails 
of when they were ſlain, and even then pronounced the 


Butcher happy, for his being able at firſt View to handle them _ 
Colon in the Right. Side; and for this Reaſon Colic 


over and over, without committing a Miſtake. His Libri Tres 
de Corporis humani S. ructura & Uſu, &c. were printed Baſil, 
1583. Fol. 1603. Fol. His Queſt. Phyſiologicæ, Lugd. Bat. 
1650. His Piece De Mulierum Partibus Generation di- 


catts, &c. Argentine. | | 
SALOMON ALBERTUS, 


This Author was Profeſſor of Phyſic at I irtemberg, and 
publiſhed a Book, intituled —— tlerarumg; C CE Rn, 
Partium, in Uſum Tyronum, Witteberge, 1583. Oct. 1602. O. 
1630. Or. The Diſcovery of the Valve of the Colon, com- 
monly called the Valuula Bauhini, is juſtly aſcribed to him; 
for he affirms, that he firſt diſcover'd it in a Beaver, and then 
in a Man. 

His three Orations de Diſciplina Anatomica were printed 
Niremberge, 1585. Ofavo ; and his Ob ſervationes Anatomice, 
Witteberge, 1620. Oct. 


ARCHANGELUs PICCOLHOMINUS. 


This Author was a Native of Ferrara, and a Citizen of 


Rome : He was born in the Year 1526. but in Riolanus's Opi- 
nion, he was rather a Philoſopher, than an Anatomiſt, ſince 
his Anatomical Prelections are interſperſed with Phyſiological 
Diſquiſitions, and fine-ſpun Controverſies, quite foreign to 
Anatomy. But that he labour'd with Succeſs in this Branch 
of Learning, is ſufficiently evident from the Improvements and 
Diſcoveries he has made in Anatomy; for 


He was the firſt who divided the Subſtance of the Brain into 


; for he calls that concretious or whitiſh 
rs, the Brain itſelf ; but he calls 
that ſolid white Body which is wrapt up in it, the Medulla, 
or Marrow, which he diſtinguiſhes into three Kinds, the Me- 
dulla glabeſa, the Medulla oblongata caudicis inſtar, and the 
Medulla ſpinalts. | 
He maintains, that all the Nerves have their Origins from 

the Medulla oblongata. 

He was the firſt who called the Proceſſus Mamillares, Nervi 
adoratorii, or, the Nerves by which the Senſation of Smelling 
is produced. j | 

He firſt diſcovered that wonderful Contrivance of Nature 
at the . of the Inteſtinum caecum, that is, three Valves 
like little opening downwards : And aſſerted, that they 
were deſign'd to prevent the Return of the Fœces. 
He firſt delineated the Anaſtomoſis of the Vena Porta and 
the Vena Cava within the Liver, after it had been deſcribed by 
Jacobus Carpus, | „ n 

; ed Proſtatæ to Women, as Galen had done be- 
ore was ado, 6c, 
He was alſo the firſt who deſcribed the particular Membrane 
of the Fat, which Riolanus afterwards called the Membrana 
Aiſa | | 
Ne aſſerts, that the Peritonzum is every-where double, and 
conſiſts of two Coats. | 


cineritious and medullary 


He firſt took notice of, and deſcribed, that white Line of 


the Abdomen, which is now called the Linea alls. 
In his Opinion there was only one continued. Du which 


_ . zeach'd nom the Mouth to the Anus, 


This Author was born at Bafil, in the Year 1560; a 
univerſally: eſteem'd to be a ſkilful Anatomiſt, and yy 
taniſt : But Riolanus talks of him as ignorant, injuli; 
preſumptuous. He ſays, that, in the Year 1579, * 
the Valve in the Beginning of the Ilium, or Colon. 
read any Author who made mention of it: But 1 8 
that Varolius, and a great many others, deſcrib'd it wy 
rately many Years before. — 9 

e took notice of the natural Narrowneſs of the lu 


only ariſe moſt fr uently, but rack moſt violently, int 
for that narrow Paſſage is eaſily obſtructed, by the Eu 
which are long retained there, and indurated. Hy 
titled De Partibus humani Corporis externis Liber, wy 
Baſil. 1588. His Anatomes Liber ſecundus, ibid. 15h 
His Anatomica Corporis Virilis & Muliebris Hiri! 
Bat. 1597. Of. 1609. O. His De Corpors lun 
brica, Lib. 4. &c. Baſil. 1600. Oct. His Thur 
micum, Francef. 1605. Off. Francef. 1621. Yurk, 
Inſtitutiones Anatomice, &c. Baſil. 1604. 1609. 08. 
Suarto, Francef. 1616. Oct. Oppenhemii, 161g, U 
1629. Oer. His Epiſtola Anatomica Curioſa, Linie & 
1673. Quarto. 


JonAxNES Pos Hius. 


- This Anatomiſt was born in the Year 1537 in Cem 
a Town of the Lower Palatinate upon the Rhine, alt 
the both Year of his Age, in the Year 1597. i 
be my dextrous at diſſecting the Muſcles, which b fle 
proved by ſome Diſcoveries 3 has made. b 
He maintains, that there are four Muſcles wbidW 
Lips inwards to. the Teeth ; two in the inferior, ad 
the internal Part. | 

He aſcribes ſix Muſcles to the Penis; and affirms, un 
is only one Muſcle between the Cartilages of the Ris, 4 
two, as in the intercoftal Spaces. "I 

He ſays, that the fourth Muſcle of the Mails nm 
not ariſe from the Styloid, but from the Mami! 
He was alſo the firſt who aſſerted, that the tenduow?! 
this Muſcle adhered to the Os hyoides. He allo i 
the Proceſſus Mamillares are not the Organsf 
adviſes to diſſect the Muſcles, as much 28 poſible | 
manner as to preſerve their Origins and Infertions* 5 
cauſe by this means their Uſes may be 
vered. His Obſervationes Anatomice 17 
1775 1593. Ofave, His Mantiſſa Autumn 

Vniæ, 1601. Oc. i 4 
IJ T 
but was Profei 


Frans 


This Author was born at Florence, b 
ſic and Surgery at Paris, and Phyſician to 
died in 1567. al reel 
He was remarkable for being extremely V 

Writings of Hippocrates. | a Huh 
His Ars Medicinalis was printed Venet. 1611. py j 
The thitd Volume contains ſeven Books, a 


Anatomy, illuſtrated with twenty-eight C opfer 5 
% AnDrEAs CASALPINUS | 


This Author was born at Hess in 1th {i 
Champion for the Peripatetic Doctrine, in 


themſelyes, were neglected; and 


ually wrote, concerning 
not e to, or not underſtood, *. 


T_T OS * 


ANA 


publiſhed his incomparable Book upon 


dy, of his Country, | 
ut Subſet ich Ari/totle, that the Heart is not only 
Nerves | 


14 broves, that in Reſpiration no exter- 

In Queſt. 4. vous * Heart * theſe Words: 
| an have Acceſs to t , | 
Do Ar he Membranes are ſo fitted and adapted to the Mouths 
by 1 Veſſels, that when the Heart is dilated, they are 
2 . but when it is contracted, are ſhut,” Here he 
| oe and fully explains the Contraftion and Dilatation of 
— = of the Veſſels, continues he, which terminate 
F the Heart, ſend their Contents into it, ſuch as the Vena 
5 into the Right Ventricle, and the Venous Artery into 
Left, Some of them, on the other hand, draw their 
Contents from it, as the Arteria Aorta from the Left Ven- 
ck, and the Arterious Vein from the Right; but they all 
L e Membranes ſo fitted and adapted to them, that the 
Mouths of the intromitting Veſſels will not admit of a Re- 
and the eliminating Veſſels will not admit of an Intro- 
"Ton, It happens, that when the Heart is contracting, the 
nes are dilated 3 and when it is dilating itſelf, they are 
trated ; ” for when the Heart is dilating, it ſhuts the 
res of the eliminating Veſſels, ſo that nothing can at that 
+ flow from the Heart into the Arteries ; and when it is 
ming, its Contents muſt flow into the Veſlels, becauſe 
Membranes are then opened. ; 
e maintains, that the Pulſation of the Heart and Arteries 
& from an Efferveſcence of Humours in the Heart; and 
ats largely of the Pulſe. 8 
on after, he has theſe Words: The Lungs, therefore,; 
wing the hot Blood from the Right Ventricle of the 
ert by a Vein reſembling an Artery, and by Ana ſtomeſis 
tufing it to the Venous Artery, which goes to the Left 
entricle of the Heart, the freſh Air is in the mean time 
Amitted thro? the Canals of the Aſpera Arteria.“ ; Real- 
tlmbus had advanced the ſame before him. 
The ſeveral Phznomena, appearing upon the Diſſection of a 
dect, correſpond excellently with this Circulation of the 
jod, from the Right Ventricle of the Heart, thro* the 
os, to the Left Ventricle,” 
la little after he with 4 great deal of Learning proves; 
the Antients had no manner of Reaſon for giving the 
d of Arteria Venoſa, and Vena Arterioſa, to the Veſſels 
dear theſe Names, ſince, in his Opinion, one of them 
LArtery, and the other a Vein. | 
Is fifth Queſtion, where he ſhews, that the Heat of the 
8 the Principle of Motion in Reſpiration, he has theſe 
: © The ſame hot Blood, which, by dilating the Heart, 
is the Pulſe, is alſo, by dilating the Lungs, the Cauſe 
thiration.” The Lungs then being inlarged, the ex- 
Air muſt neceſſarily ruſh into the Aſpera Arteria, which 
won is, for that very Reaſon, call'd Refrigeration ; and 
mution of Bulk happens juſt as in boiling Liquors, when 
9 we pour'd into them; but when the Lungs collapſe, 

mult neceſſarily be returned, which is call'd Expi- 


queſtion the ſixth, he endeavours to prove, that no Part, 
there is not Blood, can be capable of Senſation. But 
Opinion there can be no Senſation without a Nerve, 
> lot the Nerve that feels, but the Fleſh, or Part in 
be Hood is contained. 

. Contrivance of Nature,” ſays he, © in animal 
* reſembles that of Organs, which, by means of the 
On to the "_ — touching ſometimes 
m lometimes another uce the various Com- 


| Fran | n to the H 
yel vel — replete by this means, cannot contract an 


| . has theſe Words: *. The Veins become 
; bie it abe, Ligature, and not betwint it and the 

Blood. 0 8 to have been otherwiſe, if the Motion 
Parts of r had been from the Viſcera to the 
Oreffive M Body; for the Paſſage being obſtructed, 
ould have fon of the Blood is ſtopt, ſo that the 
art,” E become turgid betwixt the Ligature and 
botle has la; Fo ſce whether this Difficulty is ſolved by 
% por: Lib. de Somna, Cap. 3. where he has 
RI to ſom that which is evaporated muſt neceſlarily 
— Part, and then transform'd and chang'd 
bor that * that Arm of the Sea called Eiuri- 
. n Warm in every Animal, has a Ten- 


— 


A N A 


« dency to fly upwards : But when much of it is lodg'd at one 
and the ſame time in the upper Parts, it then returns, and is 
carried downwards.” Thus far Ariſtotle, _ 0 
For the underſtanding of which Paſſage we muſt know, 
that the Paſſages of the Heart are fo contrived by Nature, 
& that there is an Entry from the Vena Cava to the Right 
„ Ventricle of the Heart, from which there is a Paſſage into 
«© the Lungs; and that from the Lungs there is another Paſ- 
« ſage into the Left Ventricle of the Heart, from which at laſt 
<< there is a Paſſage into the Arteria Aorta, certain Membranes 
<< being fitted to the Mouths of the Veſſels to hinder the Return 
of the Fluids; for thus there is a perpetual Motion from the 
„Vena Cava, thro' the Heart and Lungs, into the Arteria 
«© Aorta. | 
„% When we are awake, the Motion of the natural Heat is 
«© towards the Surface of the Body, which is the immediate 
„ Inſtrument of Senſation ; and ſince, during Sleep, it is to- 
* wards the Heart, we may ſuppoſe, that, in a waking State, 
„ many Spirits, and much Blood, are convey'd into the Arte- 
„ ries, and from thence carried into the Nerves ; but that in 
« Sleep this ſame Warmth returns to the Heart thro” the 
„ Veins, and not thro* the Arteries; for there is a natural 
„ Paſſage to the Heart thro* the Vena Cava, but not thro' the 
& Artery, A Confirmation of this may be had from the Pulſes 
«© of the Arteries, which, in waking People, are high, vehe- 
© ment, quick, frequent, and in ſome Degree vibratory. But 
in Sleep they are low, languid, flow, and loitering ; for, during 
5 Sleep, very little of the natural Heat goes into the Arteries, 
* but it ruſhes into them with greater Violence when we 
© awake; but *tis' quite otherwiſe with the Veins, which, 
during Sleep, become turgid, but leſſen and become ſmaller 
when we are awake, as will appear by taking a View of 
„% thoſe in the Hand, in theſe two different States. 
For the native Heat, during Sleep, paſſes from the Arte- 
<« ries into the Veins, by a Communication of Orifices, called 
Ana ſtomoſit, and from thence to the Heart. But as the 
«© Flux of the Blood towards the upper Parts, and its Reflux 
<< to the lower, after the manner of Euripus, is manifeſt both 
« during a State of Sleeping, and Watching; ſo the Motion of 
it in any Part of the Body is very ſenſible, when a Ligature 
4 is apply'd, or the Veins are obſtructed any other way. For 


„when the Paſſage is intercepted, thoſe Rivulets ſwell at the 


very Part where they were uſed to flow eaſily ; perhaps the 
«© Blood, on ſuch an Occaſion, returns to its Source, leſt its 
«© Motion being intercepted, it ſhould be quite deſtroy'd.” 

Tho' Cz/alpinus writes, as one would think, very explicitly 
upon this Matter; yet we will not take upon us to determine 
poſitively, that he knew this Affair diſtinlly, We rathet 
think, with Mr. Wotton, That this Notion had only been 
© occaſionally and lightly treated of by Columbus and Cæſal- 
«© pinus, who themſelves, in all Probability, did not know the 
* Conſequences of what they aſſerted ; and therefore it was 
© never applied to other Purpoſes, either to ſhew the Uſes of 
© the other Viſcera, or to explain the Nature of Diſeaſes : 
& Neither, for any thing that appears at this Day, had they 
© made ſuch Numbers of Experiments, as were neceſſary to 
© explain their Doctrine, and to clear it from Oppoſition; 
« All this Doctor Harvey undertook to do, and with indefa- 
„ tigable Pains traced the viſible Veins and Arteries throughout 
e the Body, in their whole Progreſs from and to the Heart, fo 
«© as to demonſtrate even to the moſt Incredulous, not only 
c that the Blood circulates thro* the Lungs and Heart, but the 
very Manner how, and the Time in which, that great Work 
js performed.“ | 

His Quæſtionum peripateticorum libri Quatuor, Dæmonum In. 
veſtigatio peripateticu, Quæſtiomum Medicarum Libri Duo, & 
de Medicamentorum Facultatibus, were printed Venetiit 1593: 

to. 

s This Author dy d at Rome in 1603. 


HitRonyMus FAaBRICIus AB AQUAPENDENTE; 


So called from a Town in Tuſcany, where he was born. He 


was Pupil to Gabriel Fallopius, then Profeſſor of Anatomy at 
Padua, whom he ſu ed in that Province; in the Yeat 
1565. and continued in it upwards of fifty Years: He dy'd in 
1619. at Padua. | | | 
In 1574+ he firſt obſerv'd the Valves of the Veins, of which; 
it is ſaid, he was inform'd by Father Paul; but he was not 
acquainted with their true Structure, nor their Uſes: RON 
He diſcovered a ſmall Muſcle in the internal Ear, which he 
appropriates to the Malleus. | | 
He affirms; that the Cuticle conſiſts of two Laminæ. | 
He was alſo the firſt who loohd upon the carnous Coat of 
the Bladder, as a Muſcle concern'd in the Expulſion of the 
Urine. | 
Beſides theſe Particulars, he has many others which deſerve 
Attention. And; upon the Whole, he was an accurate Ana- 
tomiſt; and admirable Surgeon, 


5 X » His 


. 


His Works are, De Viſſone, Voce, & Auditu, Venet. 1600. 
Fol. Tractatus de Oculo Viſus Organo, Patavii, 1603. Fol. 
Francof. 1605.------1613. Fol, De Venarum oftiolis, Patav. 
1603. Fol. De Locutione & ejus Inſtrumentis, ibid. 1603. 
Fol. De Muſculi Artificio, & Offium Articulationibus, Vicentiee, 
1614. 4to. De Reſpiratione & ejus Inſtrumentis, Patavn, 
1615. 4to. De Motu locali Animalium, Patav. 1618. 40. 
De Gula, Ventriculo, Inteſtinis Tractatus, Patavii, 1618. 4to. 
Opera Anatomica, Francof. 1623. Patav. 1625. Opera omnia 
Phyſiologica & Anatomica, Lipfie, 1687. Fol. Opera Anato- 
mica cum Prefatione Albini Lugduni, Batav. 1738. Fol. 


Jurius CASSERIVS 


Was born at Placentia in [taly, in 1545. He was firſt Ser- 

vant, and afterwards Pupil, to Fabricius ab Aquapendente ; and 
by dint of Parts and Induſtry made very great Progreſs in Ana- 
tomy, inſomuch that, in the Opinion of Dr. Douglas, he was 
a better Diſſector than his Maſter, tho? not ſo good a Philoſo- 
pher. He dy'd in 1605. in the ſictieth Year of his Age. 
- His Works relate principally to the Organs of Voice, and of 
the Senſes, and are Illuſtrated with excellent Figures. Their 
Titles and Editions are as follows: Hiſtoria Anatomica de Vocis 
Audituſque Organis, Ferrarie, 1600. Venetiis, 1607. Fol. Pen- 
teſtheſeion, Venet. 1609. Francef. 1609. 1610. 1622. Fol: 
Tabula Anatomica, with what was wanting, ſupply'd by Daniel 
Bucretius, Venet. 1627. Francofurt. 1632. 4to. Amſiclod. 1645. 
Tabulæ de formato Fœtu, Amffelod. 1645. 


Jonannes PHILIr Us INGRASSIAS, 


A Sicilian by Birth, and Profeſſor at Naples, Aouriſh'd 
about the Year 1546. | 

He claims the Diſcovery of the Stapes, a ſmall Bone of the 
internal Ear; and is the firſt who deſcribes the true Structure 
of the Os Cribroſum. | 

His only Anatomical- Work is his Commentaria im Galeni 
2 de Offibus, printed Panor. 1603. Fel. Venet. 1604. 
Tul. 5 


ANDREAS LARENTIUS 


Woas Profeſſor of Phyſic, and Chancellor of the Univerſity 
of Montpelier, and Phyſician to Henry the Fourth of France. 
He dy'd in 1619. His Anatomical Works are more remark- 
able for Elegance of Style, than Correctneſs, with reſpect to 
the Subject; for he is ſaid to have made a great many Miſtakes, 
and to have laid Claim to many important Diſcoveries, which 
were however known to preceding Authors. His Errors are 
faid by Riolanus to be owing to his truſting to the Reports of 
others, without examining the Parts himſelf. His Anatomical 
Works and Figures are, notwithſtanding, in very good Repute, 
and are eſteemed very uſeful. 

His Works are Hiſtor. Anatom. humani Corporis, &c. printed 
Pariſ. 1600. Fol. Francef. 1600. Fol.---1602. 85. 1616. 8vo. 
1627. 8. Opera omnia Anatomica & Medica, Franc,. 
1627. Fol. in French, d Paris, 1646, Fol. Opera Anatomica, 
&c. Hanoviæ, 1601. 8 o. 


Lupoyicvs SEPTALIUS 


Was born at Milan in 1550. and dy'd at the fame Place in 
1630. He deſcribes the Structure of the Cartilago Enſiformis, 
in his Book de Morbis ex Mucronata Cartilagine evenientibus, 
Mediolani, 1632. 8vo. 

He alſo publiſh'd a Book de Nævis, printed Mediolani, 1606. 
Patavii, 1628. 8 v. Argent. 1629. 8. Patavii, 1651. 


PE T RUS PAAw. 


This Anatomiſt was born at Amſterdam, in 1564. As he 
had the Advantage of attending the Lectures of Bontius, Heur- 
nius, and Rembert Dodoneus at Leyden, of Duretus, and Joh. 
Faber, at Paris; and of ſeeing the Diſſections of Fabricius ab 
Aguapendente at Padua, by this, and his own Induſtry, he ac- 

t Knowledge and Reputation in his Profeſſion, inſo- 
much that in 1589. he was made Profeſſor of Phyſic at Leyden. 

His Works are, Primitiæ Anatomice de humani Gorporis 
Offibus, Lugd. Batav. 1615; 4to. Amſtelod. 1633. Ato. * 

Commentarii in Epitomen Andrea Veſalii, Anfield 1616. 
ibid. 163 5 4to. Succenturiatus Anatomicus, &c. Lugd. Batav. 
1616. De Valuula Inteſtini Epiftole Due are extant in the 
firſt Century of Fabricius Hildanus, printed Oppenhem. 1619. 
His Anatomicæ Obſervationes Seleftiores, publi by Thomas 
Bartholine, are in the third and fourth Centuries of his Hiſi. 
Anatom. & Med. rar, 


. BarTHOLOM&Us, CABROLIUS 


Was of Aquitain. He was Profeſſor of Anatomy at Mont- 
pelier, about 1570. TTY; 

His Anatomical Works are, „ Anatomicon, printed 
Geneve, IBO. 4to. and in French, 1624. 4to. and the Colle- 


7 


gium Anatomicum Clariſſ trium Viror, Jaſſolinf. 8... 
brolii, Francof. 1668. 4to. Jeſſlin, Semi 4 


Georciuvs Hooks TITUS 


Was born in 1575. and in 1606. was 
Wirtemberg, He Ts in 1636. at Lim. Tu Prot 
His Anatomical Works are, Scep/is de Natura; 0 
tione & Cruentatione Cadaverum, Witteberge, 1b0 9 jn 
Duo de Natura bumana, Mittebergæ, 100). & ' | 
1612. 4to. Ulme, 1628. 4to. Norimbergg, 1b 82 Y 
Anatome Corporis humani, Greſte, 1617. Fol. 

Natura motus Animalis, Giſſæ, 1617. 


CasrparR Horrman 


1652. . 
Lanig; 


Was born at Saxe Gotha, in 1572. and pradtifcy f 
Norimberg and 4 71 about 5 1 beo. He FX . 

He wrote the following Anatomical Treatiſes: 10 
Lienis Secundum Ariſtotelem Liber ſingularis: D- Uk nd 
ſecundum Ariftotelem Diatriba, Lipſiæ, 1619. 8 0 
mentarii in Galen, de Uſu Partium, Lib. 17, Truncif il 
De Thorace ejuſque Partibus Cemmentarius, Franaf 7 
Fel. De Generatione Hominis, Francef. 1629, Al J 
perpetuæ in Galen : de Offibus Librum, ibid. 1620, 2 

edice, Lugd, 1645. De Partibus Similaribus Ia bs 
ris, Francefurt. 1667. 4to. Pro Veritate, Trad, 3 ly 


1647. 


JonanNnes ROL ANS 


Was born at Paris, in the Year 1577. where he ws; 
wards Royal Profeſſor of Anatomy and Botany, and ie] 
ſician to Mary of Medicis, Mother to Lewis the Illi 
was an exceeding dexterous Anatomiſt, and elegant Wa 
he enriched Analg with many uſeful Diſcoveries, aui g 
well verſed in the Writings of the Antients, 

Amongſt other Diſcoveries, he firſt took Notice of tk 
pendiculæ Pingues of the Colon, gave Names to the 
and Cyſtic Ducts of the Liver; and obſerved, that they 
Communis was not furniſhed with a Valve, but inſtea dt 
with a kind of Rugoſity, which in ſome Degree (ul 
Place of one. 

With reſpe& to the Hymen, he thinks it is acirculrh 
brane, placed acroſs the Vagina, with a ſmall Fornay 
Middle; and that by the Laceration of this, the (aw 
Myrtiformes are form'd. 

He allows of the Anaſtomoſes of the Epigaſtric a 
mary Arteries in Women, but not in Men. 

e has alſo ſome Obſervations, which are new, am 
the Canal of the Cervix Uteri, the Os Hyoides, Ton 
a Ligament, which is extended from the Styloide Apo 
the Angle of the lower Jaw. " 

His Works are Schola Anatomica, &c. Pariſ. iq 
1609. Genev. 1624. 8vo. Anatome Corport bun 
Pariſ. 1610. Fol. Oſteologia, &c. Pariſ. 1614 in, 
thropegraphia, Pariſ. 1618. 8vo. ibid. 1626. 4t0. by 
Anatomica, Lutetie Pariſ. 1649. Fol. Opuſcula Anat 
1652. 12mo. Enchiridion Anatomicum, &c. dn 
1649. Pariſ. 1658. 8vo. Fene & Lipjie, 0h 
Lugdun. Batav. 1675. 8vo. Francof. 1677. do 
French, d Lyon. 1682. 8vo. | 


AnDREAs LIBAVIUS. 


This Author was Profeſſor of Poetry and Hiſtor q 
in 1588. and in 1605 Director of the Univerlty 
He died in 1616. : 

His Character is founded on his Chymical Wat 4 
was the firſt who deſcribed the Method of rransfuing' 
from one Animal to another. See the Article Cf 


Fmnitivs PARISANUS: 


This Author treats on many Anatomical ws 

is ſaid, with a great deal of Ignorance and [ = 3 
nus ſpeaking of this Author, has the follow ing ＋ 
ſage : Cacata hæc Charta annalium J olufianorum lu 
que Pariſani Fatuitatem declarat, deferatur u 
tem Thus, & Odores, & Piper, & guicguid Cu 
eptis. His Works are, Nobilium E aii, } 
printed Venet. 1623. Fol. Par & Sans a 
4 toto Proventu, &c. Venet. 1633. Altera an 4 
citationum, Venet. 1635. Fol. Nbiliun = 
tertia, Venet. 1638. Fol. 


Me LCa1oR' SE BIZIUS: 


| 1 
This Author was born at Straſburg, 191 ji 
markable for having ſtudied at twenty-leven 7 
was Profeſſor at Straſburg. = | 
His Works are interſperſed with man) ang ; 
tions; they are, E 3 nets —_ + 
1631. 1636. 4to. 1674. 4to. Diſſertaum , i 
5 1642. 4to. Diſput. 4. de * I 
Diſputat. de Concoctione, ibid. 1642. 4 ” 3 


ibid. 1644. 4to. Diſputat. de Sudore, 
to. Diſputat. de Fame & Siti, ibid. 1655. 4to. 

„ Pilis due, ibid. 1651. Ato. Prodromi | E xamints 

um ſangulurum humani Corporis Partium partes quatuor, 

. 1632. 4to. | 

ApRIANUs SPIGELIUS. , 


: 1 2s born at Bruſſels, in 1578, He was a 
; arten , night of $ kk and firſt Profeſſor 


rated Anato 4 = ; 

Surgery at Padua, His Works are, De for 
71 bil, Patav. 1626, Fol. Franco,. 1631. 
. Corporis Forma Lib. decem, &c. Venet. 1627. 
By Francof. 1632. 4t0- De incerto Tempore Partus 


, 1664- Opera omnia que extant, Amſtelodam. 1645. 
, 


ALEXANDER MASSARIAS. 


. Phyſician was born at Vicenza, and in 1587 was Pro- 
** at Padua; he died in 15 3 . 

; remarkable for the extravagant ompliment which he 
o the Memory of Galen, which was, that he had rather 
V Galen, than be in the right with the Moderns. 


adam de Urinis & Pulſibus, was publiſhed Prancef. 
Opera Medica, Lugdun. 1634. 
MaTTHias Lupovicus GLANDORP. 


thor was a Pupil to Spigelius, and a celebrated Sur- 
5 4 His Works N many Anatomical Ob- 


* of which are illuſtrated with Figures. His 
he wet b are, Speculum Chirurgorum, Breme, 1619. 12mo. 
and ff tus de Polypo Narium, Breme, 1628. 4to. Gazophy- 
XI um Fonticulorum t& Setonum reſeratum, &c. 
my 1632-1633. 4t0- 3 
s, and 


PeTRUs LAURENBERGIUS 


ice oft Profeſſor of Phyſic and Philoſophy at Refoch. He was, 
to thei pinion of Riolanus, but an indifferent Anatomiſt. His 
are, Jſagoges Anatomice Grace Interpretatio, Lugd. 
1618. 40. Proceſtria Anatomica, Hamburgi, 1619. 
atomia Corporis humani, Raſtochii, 1636. 4to. Fancef. 
amo. 


FABRICIUus BARTHOLETUS. 


Author was born at Bologna, in 1588. and was Pro- 
Piſa. He died in 1630. 

rote an Anatomical Piece, intituled, Anatomica human: 
ni Deſcriptio, Bononiæ, 1619. Fol. 


Joxannes REMELINUS 


of Ulm, in Swabia, His Work is only remarkable for 
es, which are contrived in ſuch a manner, that upon 
þ that Part of the Figure, which repreſents the exter- 
b, thoſe which are ſituated underneath are diſcovered ; 

removing theſe, others, which lie deeper, appear. 
mus Michelſpachier engraved theſe Plates. They were 
under the Title of, 7 Survey of the Microcoſm, or The 
b of the Bodies of Men and Women, &c. London, 1702. 
Latin it appear'd before; in 1613-1614-1615-1619. 
th, 1645; 


RodtrT Frupp. 
uthor was of Salop. He, in his Youth, followed 


| Hifor won of Arms; but was afterwards made Doctor of 

verlity — and Fellow of the College of Phyſicians. 
| '# | 

cal * k is intituled, De Anatomia Triplici, Francefe 1623; 

ans 

cle CH RIcHARD BanisTER, 


gl Surgeon, wrote an Anatomical Deſcription of 


Subjects Which is extant in the firſt Part of his Work, inti- 


| Incl, hy Treatiſe of the Eyes, containing the Knowledge 


A 113 Diſeaſes incident unto them and the E ye-lids, 
u, 1622. ; 


Caspar AsELLIUS, 


— was born at Crema, and was Profeſſor of 
4 _ He is celebrated for being the firſt, amongſt 
Which took Notice of the Lacteal Veſſels in the 

M he deſcribes as conveying the Chyle to a 


. nfeſſes, is taken from the A in B 

| 8 pearances in Brute 
* theſe 1.7 declines the 2 of this Diſcovery, 
d Galen = were known to Hippocrates, Era- 
s are, De 7 is Diſcovery. was made in 1622. 
Forum; * aetibus, ſeu Latteis Venis, quarto Vaſe- 
„ Mogul * novo invents, Diſſertatio, cum Figuris 
1647. og. 1627. Baſil. 1628. Lugd, Batav. 


ander Linden; and in Yeſlingius, illuſtrated 


b lituated in the Centre of the Inteſtines ; but this 


ſed by / It is alſo extant with the Works of 


ANA 
WILLIAM Harvey. 


This celebrated Phyſician was born at Folk/fone in Kent, in 
the Year 1577. He ſtudied five Years at Padua, where he 
took a Doctor's Degree; afterwards took the. ſame Degree at 
Cambridge; and having been Phyſician to King James and 
King Charles the Firſt, and Preſident of the College of Phy ſi- 
cians, he died in 1657, in the Eightieth Year of his Age. 

His Diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood was of the 
moſt Importance to Phyſic of any that was ever made, and 
acquir'd him an immortal Name. But as it has been frivolouſ- 
ly diſputed, whether the Honour of it belongs to him, I ſhall 
tranſcribe a Paſſage from MWotton's Reflections on antient and 
modern Learning, which ſets this Affair in a true Light. 
This Diſcovery, firſt made perfectly intelligible by Dr. Har- 
vey, is of ſo very great Importance to ſhew the Communica- 
tion of all the Humours of the Body with each other, that as 
ſoon as Men were perfectly ſatisfied, that it was not to be con- 
teſted, which they were in a few Years, a great many put in 
for the Prize, unwilling that Dr. Harvey ſhould go away with 


all the Glory. Vander Linden, who publiſh'd a moſt exact Edi- 


tion of Hippocrates in Holland, about thirty Years ago, has 
taken a great deal of Pains to prove, that Hippocrates knew the 
Circulation of the Blood, and that Dr. Harvey only revived it. 
The Subſtance of what has been ſaid in this Matter, is this: 
That Hippocrates ſpeaks, in one Place, of the uſual and conſtant 
Motion of the Blood That, in another Place, he calls the Veins 
and Arteries the Fountains of Human Nature, the Rivers that 
water the whole Body, and convey Life; and which, if they be 
dried up, the Man dies: That, in a third Place, he ſays, That 
the Blood-veſſels, which are diſperſed over the whole Body, give 
Spirit, Moiſture, and Motion, and all ſpring * one; which 
one (Blood-veſſel) has no Beginning, nor no End; for where there 
is a Circle, there is no Beginning. | 
| Theſe are the cleareſt Paſſages that are produced, to prove 
that Hippocrates knew the Circulation of the Blood ; and it is 
plain from them, that he did believe it as an Hypotheſis ; that 
is, in plain Engliſb, that he did ſuppoſe the Blood to be carried 
round the Body by a conſtant accuſtomed Motion : But that he 
did not know what this conſtant accuſtomed Motion was, and 
that he had not found that Courſe, which, in our Age, Dr. 
Harvey firſt clearly demonſtrated, will appear evident from the 
following Conſiderations. (1.) He ſays nothing of the Circu- 
lation of the Blood in his Diſcourſe of the Heart, where he 
anatomizes it as well as he could, and ſpeaks of the Ventricles 
and the Valves, which are the immediate Inſtruments by which 
the Work is done. (2.) He believes, that the Auricles of the 
Heart are like Bellows, which receive the Air to cool the 
Heart : Now there are other Uſes of them certainly diſcovered, 
ſince they aſſiſt the Heart in the Receiving of the Blood from 
the Vena Cava, and the Vena Pulmonaris. This no Man, 
that knows how the Blood circulates, can be unacquainted with; 
and accordingly would have been mention'd by Hippocrates, had 
he underſtood it. ( 77 Hippocrates ſpeaks of Veins, as receiv- 
ing Blood from the Heart, and going from it; which alſo was 
the conſtant way of ſpeaking of Galen, and all the Antients. 
Now no Man, that can expreſs himſelf properly, will ever ſay, 
that any Liquors are carried away from any Ciſtern, as from 
a Fountain or Source, through thoſe Canals which, to his 
Knowledge, convey Liquors to that Ciſtern. (4.) Hippocrates 
ſays, the Blood is carried into the Lungs from the Heart, for 
the Nouriſhment of the Lungs, without aſſigning any other 
Reaſon. Theſe ſeem to be poſitive Arguments, that Hippo- 
crates knew nothing of this Matter ; and, accordingly, all his 
Commentators, antient and modern, before Dr. Harvey, never 
interpreted the former Paſſages of the Circulation of the Blood: 
Neither would Vander Linden, in all Probability, if Dr. Har- 
vey had not help'd him to the Notion ; which he was then re- 
ſolved to find in Hippocrates, whom he ſuppoſed to, be not the 
Father only, but the Finiſher alſo, of the whole Medical Art. 
It is pretended to by none of the Antients, or rather Admirers 
of them, after Hippocrates. As for Galen, any Man that reads 
what he ſays of the Heart and Lungs, in the ſixth Book of his 
De Uſu Partium, muſt own, that he does not diſcourſe as if he 
were acquainted with modern Diſcoveries ; and therefore it is 
not ſo much as pretended, that he knew this recurrent Motion 
of the Blood: Which alſo farther ſhews, that if Hippocrates 
did know it, he explain'd himſelf fo obſcurely, that Galen could 
not underſtand him; who, in all Probability, underſtood Hip- 
pocrates's Text as well as any of his Commentators, who have 
written ſince the Gree# Tongue, and much more ſince the Ionic 
Dialect, has ceaſed to be a living Language. | 
Since the Antients have no Right to ſo noble a Diſcovery, it 
may be worth while to inquire, to whom of the Moderns the 
Glory of it is due ; for this is alſo exceedingly conteſted. The 
firſt Step that was made towards it, was, the finding that the 
whole Maſs of the Blood paſſes through the Lungs, by the Pul- 


monary Artery and Vein. germ | 
The firſt that I could ever find, who had a diſtinct Idea of 


this Matter, was Michael Servetus, a Spaniſh Phyſician, who 
| Was 


— — ——_ — * — 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


was burnt for Arianiſm at Geneva, near 140 Years ago. Well 
had it been for the Church of Chri/t, if he had e 
himſelf to his own Profeſſion ! His Sagacity in this Particular, 
before ſo much in the Dark, gives us great Reaſon to believe, 
that the World might then have had juſt Cauſe to have bleſſed 
his Memory. In a Book of his, intituled, Chriftianiſmi Refti- 
tatis, printed in the Year 1553. he _— aſſerts, that the 
Blood paſſes through the Lungs, from the Right to the Left 
Ventricle of the Heart, and not through the Partition which di- 
vides the twoVentricles, as was at that time commonly believed. 

Realdus Columbus, of Cremona, was the next that ſaid any 
thing of it, in his Anatomy, printed at Venice, 1559. in Folio, 
and at Paris, in 1572. in Cave, and afterwards elſewhere. 
There he aſſerts the fame Circulation through the Lungs, that 
Servetus had done before; but ſays, that no Man had ever taken 
Notice of it before him, or had written .any thing about it : 
Which ſhews, that he did not copy from Servetus; unleſs one 
ſhould ſay, that he ſtole the Notion, without mentioning Ser- 
wetus's Name; which is injurious, ſince, in theſe Matters, the 
fame thing may be, and very often is, obſerved by ſeveral Per- 
ſons, who never acquainted each other with their Diſcoveries. 
But Columbus is much more particular; for he ſays, That the 
Veins lodge the whole Maſs of the Blood in the Vena Cava, 
which carries it into the Heart, and fo it is thrown into the 
Left Ventricle ; and by the Aorta again, when enliven'd by 
the Air, diffuſed thro* the whole Body. 

Some Years after appear'd Andreas Cæ ſalpinus, who printed 
his Peripatetical Quęſtions at Venice, in Quarto, in 1571. and 


afterwards, with his Medical . at the ſame Place, in 
ar than Columbus, eſpecially 


1593. He is rather more partic 
in examining how Arteries and Veins join at their Extremities ; 
which he ſuppo 
other : And he uſes the 
Dueſtions, which had never been uſed in that Senſe before. He 
alto takes Notice, that the Blood ſwells below the Ligature in 
Veins, and urges that in Confirmation of his Opinion. Some 
Hints of this Matter are likewiſe to be found in Conflantius 
Varolius, who printed his Anatomy in the Year 1591. 

At laſt Dr. William Harvey printed a Diſcourſe on purpoſe, 
upon this Subject, at Francfort, in 1628. 

This gave him a juſt Title to the Honour of ſo noble a Diſ- 
covery, ſince what his Predeceſſors had ſaid before him was not 
enough underſtood, to form juſt Notions from their Words. 
One may alſo obſerve how gradually this Diſcovery, as all abſ- 
truſe Truths of human Diſquiſition, was explained to the 
Word. Hippocrates firſt talked of the uſual Motion of the 
Blood. Plato ſaid, That the Heart was the Original of the 
Veins, and of the Blood, that was carried about every Member 
of the Pody. Arifletle alſo, ſomewhere, of a recurrent 
Motion of the Blood. Still, all this was only Opinion and Belief : 
It was rational, and became Men of their Genius ; but not 
having as yet been made evident by Experiments, it might as 
eaſily be denied as affirm'd, Servetus firſt ſaw, that the Blood 
paſſes thro* the Lungs ; Columbus went farther, and ſhew'd the 
Uſes of the Valves, or Trap-doors of the Heart, which let the 
Blood in and out of their reſpective Veſſels, but not the ſelf- 
ſme Road. Thus the Way was juſt open when Dr. Harvey 
came, who built u the firſt Foundations: To make his 
Work yet the eaſier, the Valves of the Veins, which were diſ- 
cover'd by Father Paul the Venetian, had not long before been 
explain'd by Fabricius ab Aquapendente ; whence the Circulation 
was yet more clearly demonſtrated. 8 

There was one thing ſtill wanting to complete this Theory, 
and that was, the Knowledge how the Veins received that 
Blood which the Arteries diſcharged : Firſt, it was believed 
that the Mouths of each ſort of Veſſels join'd into one another: 
That Opinion was ſoon laid aſide, becauſe it was found, that the 
Capillary Veſſels were ſo extremely ſmall, that it was impoſſi- 
ble, with the naked Eye, to trace them. This put them upon 
imagining, that the Blood ouzes out of the Arteries, and is ab- 
ſorb d by the Veins, whoſe ſmall Orifices receive it, as it lies in 
the Fibres of the Muſcles, or in the Parenchyma of the 
Bowels ; which Opinion has been generally received by moſt 
Anatomiſts ſince Dr. Harvey's Time: But Leeuwenhoeck has 
lately found in ſeveral forts of Fiſhes, which were more ma- 
nageable by his Glafles than other Animals, that Arteries and 
Veins are really continued Siphons, variouſly wound round 
each other towards their Extremities, in numberleſs Mazes, 
over all the Body : And others have found what he ſays to be 
very true, in a Water-newt ; ſo that this Diſcovery has paſſed 
unconteſted. And ſince it has been conſtantly found, that 
Nature follows like Methods in all ſorts of Animals, where ſhe 
uſes the ſame ſorts of Inſtruments, it will always be believed, 
that the Blood circulates in Men, after the ſame manner as it 
does in Eels, Perches, Pikes, Carps, Bats, and ſome other Crea- 
tures, in which Leeuwenhoeck tried it. Tho' the Ways how it 
may be viſible to the Eye, in human Bodies, have not, that I 

know of, been yet diſcovered. 

But Thomas Barthsline and Conſentinus have raiſed up a mo- 
dern Rival to Ilurvey, for the Honour of the Diſcovery of the 


ſes to be by opening their Mouths into each- 
ord Circulation in his Peripatetical 


1644. De Latteis Thoracicis in Homine ow” 
fervatis 2 Anatomica, _— 1051 
53. Geneve, 1654. Lugd. Ba, * 1 


flelodami, 1650. Hiftoria nova V. 


ed Genev. 1685. Dubia Anatomica, 


„ 


Circulation, which is the celebrated Father Pay} Ih. 
relate amounts only to this; that in a Manuſcr uy 
Pauls, which was left in the Hands of Fathe, 5," '% 
Venice, the Particulars of the true Circulation of 8 yy 
publiſh'd by Harvey, are contain'd ; and hence they... 
that he communicated it to Fabricius ab Agucpenden, 1 
it 4 Harvey whilſt he was 4 Padua. * Viv 
t the Truth of the Affair appears to be 

vey's Return to England, he * . — ö 
then publiſh'd, to the Venetian Embaſſador; who, Bug, 
after going home, lent it to Father Paul, whoſe Curd 
him to make ſome Extracts from it, which are — 
Manuſcript above- mention d. A 

What made this Story the more likely to be true _ 
Paul's Sagacity in Anatomical Reſearches, who kr ac. 
the Contraction and Dilatation of the Pupil of the Eee: 
ſaid to have communicated to Fabricius ab 4 
Knowledge of the Valves in the Veins. 

Beſides this Diſcovery of the Circulation, Nang: 
ſeveral with reſpect to the Generation of Animals, "0 

His Works are, Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordiy! 
guinis in Animalibus, Francof. 1628. 4to. Lugd, Bu 
40%. ibid. 1647. Cum Refutationibus Amilii Prim þ 
Patavii, 1643. It is likewiſe. in a Book, intituled, I 
rum Diſceptationes de Motu Cordis, &c. printed Lag! 
1647. 4to. Then it appeared in Engliſb, printed at Num 
1671. His Exercitutiones due de Circulatione Sanguinis, I 
dami, 1649. Epiſtela ad Johan. Dan. Herſtium & I 
12 & Pequett, are in the Decad of Medical E¹¹O 

an. Horftius. 

Exercitationes de Generatione Animalium, Londin. thg, 
Amſtel. 1651. 1652. 12mo. Hage Comitis, 1680, un 
Engliſh at London, 1653. | 


CASPAR BARTHOLINUs, 


This Author was a Dane, born in 1585. After viſt 
of the moſt famous Univerſities, and attending the Let 
the moſt celebrated Profeſſors, he was made Royal 2 
Copenbagen; then turn'd his Studies to Divinity, ad& 
1630. in the Forty- fifth Year of his Age. He wa (x 
rary with Harvey. 

is Anatomical Works are in much Eſteem, whic a 
Anatomice Inſtitutiones, printed Albiz, 1661. Age, 
Roftoch. 1626. Goſflariz, 1632. Oxoniæ, 1632. Tit 
tutions were inlarged by Bartholine the Son, and publi 
different Years at different Places. They were publiſi 
German Tongue, Hafniæ, 1648. His Contravſed 
mice, Goſſariæ, 1631. His Enchiridion Phyſicum, A 


1662. 
To Caſpar Bartholine J ſhall ſubjoin his Son and d 
tho' not properly belonging to this Place. 


Tous BARTHOLINUS. 


This Phyſician was the Son of Caſpar Bartbulin, a 
at Copenhagen in 1616. He was Proteſſor at the Fat 
Birth, and enrich'd Anatomy with many uſeful Diſco 
claims the Glory of having firſt obſerved the Dm 
but the 3 1 Nas of Olaus Rudbeckius, and Dr þ i 
Engliſh Phyſician, to the ſame Diſcovery, render his L 
doubtful. Rudbeckius publiſh'd his Obſervations mug 
the ſame time as thoſe of Bartholine appear'd ; au 
ſhewed the ſame to ſeveral of his F 7 5 = 
ing any thing concerning them. e Diſcovene Þ 
Fra. | . three ks upon the ſame wy 
ſeems no Reaſon to deny any of them the Glory of I 
tions. The thing which they found was, that oy 
merable ſmall clear Veſſels in many Parts 1 
in the lower Belly, which convey a colourlels Juce * 
the common Receptacle of the Chyle, or elſe un 
there to mix with the Blood. f tel 

He alſo pretends a Title to the Diſcovery al 
* this is alſo diſputed with him by %% 

equet, To 
His Works are Anatomia ex Caſpari Bartholim pal 


PTIM 


tutionibus, &c. Lugd. Batav. 1041. ibid. * 
Hage Comitis, 1655. ibid. 1660. ibid. ay , 
Bruti 


ibid. 167 g. Anatomica Ancuriſmatis . 1107 | 


of Siboldw in j 


nie, 1653, 1654. 
extant with Siboldus Hl Mis 
1659. and alſo with his own O 


liſh'd with Le Clere and Maugelus's Bibliothi | i ; 


1653. Defenſio Vaſorum Lacteorum, &. 
| 4 


ANA 


. tomica, 1670. . Hiſloriarum Anatomica- 
his e e ſecunda, Fe, 1654. Hiftoriarum 
3 tertia & quarta, ibid. 1657, Hiſtoriar. 


enturia 
curum 

a Hufniæ, 1648. Opuſcula nova Anatomica, Hafniæ 
mi 


Ob ſervationes Anatomice Petri Paw, print- 
f gorge th Centuries of his own Obſervations, 
33 Collegium Anatomicum, Hafniæ, 1651. Speci- 
ed 


Wſielodami, 1661. Alſo with his Opuſcula, 
3 Specilegium ſecundum ex Vaſis Lympha- 
| 1660. Specilegia bina ex Vaſis Lymphaticis, Amſte- 
61. And with his own Opuſcula nova Anatomica, 
; 0. Diſſertatio Anatomica de Hepate defuncto, Haf- 
661, And with his Opuſcula Anatomica nova, Hafniæ, 
Reſponſi de Experimentis Anatomicis B tfranis, Sc. Haf- 
661.  Amfteledami, 1661. And with his Opuſcula nova 
40, Hafniæ, 1670. De Hepatis exautorati Cauſa 
10. "Hafnie, 1666. And with his Opuſcula Anatomica 
22 1670. De Cerebri ſubſtantia pingui, &c. Haf- 
bog. De Anatome Practica ex Cadaveribus morboſis ador- 
an, &c. Hafniæ, 1674. De Pulmonum Subſtantia 


Linden, p. 100J+ i | g 
* Lak Caſpai and Thomas ; the former of whom 


many of his Father's Works, He alſo wrote upon 
ries of Women, Generation, and the Structure of the 
om; and is {aid to have firſt diſcovered the inferior and 
alivary Dus. He farther ſpeaks of a new Method of 
g the Viſcera for Anatomicał Uſes. | : 
Anatomical Works are, De Ovariis Mulierum, &c. 
1677. Amſtelodami, 1678. Norimberge, 1679. Epi- 
Nervorum Uſu in 1 Motu, Pariſiis, 1676. 
pnatis Struftura nova, Pariſſit, 1676. Auminiſtratio- 
atomicarum Specimen, publiſh'd with Michaelis Lyſeri 
Anatomicum, Francofurti, 1679. E xercitationes Miſcel- 
$675. There are likewiſe ſeveral of his Anatomical 
rinted in the Acta Ha __ ; 

the Time of the great Harvey, there have been ſuch 
de of Anatomical Writers, that a particular Detail of 
puld of itſelf require a Volume. I ſhall therefore only 
alphabetical Catalogue of the principal, and take ſome 
f their Diſcoveries, when of any Importance. I muſt, 
z Temark, that it would have been fortunate for Ana- 
| Students in this Science, if Authors could have con- 
hemſelves with publiſhing their own Diſcoveries, and 
ting upon the Errors of others: But, inſtead of doing 
yhave thought, that a Diſcovery, ſometimes trifling 
or a Profeſſors Chair, have intitled them to write an 


veries, which a few Pages were ſufficient to contain. 
ALBinvus, 


eſfor at Leyden; has publiſhed ſome Anatomical Pieces, 
in much Efteem ; and the World is in Expectation 

from the ſame Hand. His Works which have come 

lowledpe, ate as follows: | . 

b 3 6 bars Hominis, Lugdun. Batav. 1734. 410. 

Offum Fetus humani ; accedit Ofteogenize brevis Hiſto- 

lun. Batav. 1737. 46. WER | 
inatonice, Lugdun. Batav. 1741, Fel, 

* 18 not yet completed. 


BrIIIxI (LauxenTIVs): 
atomical Works are, 
ura Renum. 


ganum novi ſſime detectum. . 


7 ch there have been ſeveral Editions. I have ſeen 
v Lugduni Bat. 1711. | 


P:1czRVs (Jonanxes GoporzaDUs) 

bt Hall in Saxony, but Profeſſor of Phyſic at Virtem- 

Tm *atomical Piece is an Epiſtle concernitig the 
va, principally with reſpeR to its aſcending 


mes (MienazL Rurzx rug). 

0 uremberg born 16 p Wa E' * 4 
bs . O . d . 

een ating 

Wſerviews., mane Mulieris, partium Generationi 


tomico-medics bngularis cuju ſdam, Calendar 
"Bip a . 
4 tres flies nat f gularis cujuſdam, Calendar 


ret 2 
1 Ait ſecundinis 


aan en, dextrd divbinitus adminiculante, 
1644. in 3 ating & Nupore, felictter evaſit. 


ar, Cent, quinta & ſexta, Hafniæ, 1661. Vindicie' 


primum ex Vaſis Lymphaticts, Hafniz, 1655. 1658. Ro- 


atribe, Hafniæ, 1663. Lugd. Batavor. 1672.----- 


em; thus making it neceſſary to ſearch large Volumes 


s magnitudinis viventes, enixe. ' 
rum ſhati extremum quaſi halitum ſpirabat, 


ANA 
Bro l oo (GoTToFREDUs). 


He was Profeſſor, at Leyden, of Surgery and Anatomy. He 
—. a hundred and five magnificent Figures of different 
arts of the Body, Am/telodam. 1685. in a very large Folio, 
ſome of which are ſaid not to be according to the Lite. Cow- 
ber corrected theſe. 8 5 

Opera omnia Anatomico-Chirurgica edita & inedita, Lugdun. 
Batav. 1715. | | 2 

His Exercitationum Anatomico-Chirurgicarum Decas was 
printed Lugdun. Bat. 1704. | 

| BLANCARDUs (STEPHANUS) 
. Publiſh'd ſome Anatomical Pieces, which are ſaid to be very 
indifferent Compilations. 
B As ius (GERHARDVs) 

Publiſh'd ſeveral Anatomical Treatiſes, as, ä 

Commentarius in Syntagma Anatomicum Johannis Veſſingii, 
cum Figuris, Amſtelodam. 1659. 40. £ 
This was reprinted at the ſame Place, 1666. 4to. This Edi- 
tion is ſaid to be the beſt. i ; 

De Renibus monſtrofis, publiſhed with Bellini Exercitat. 
Anatomica de Struft. Renum, 1665. 12mo. 

Anatome contracta, Amſtelodam. 1666. 1210. 

Anatome Medulla Spinalis, & Nervorum inde provenientium, 
Amſtelod. apud Caſparum Commelinum, 1666. in 12 m5. ; 

Obſervata Anatomica in Homine, Simid, Equo, Vitulo, Teftu- 
dine, Echino, Glire, Serpente, Arded, variiſque Animalibus 
aliis. Accedunt extraordinaria in Homine reperta, Praxin Medi- 
cam eque ac Anatomen illuſtrantia, Lugd. Batav. & Amſtelod. 
apud Gaaſbeeck, 1674. in 8v9. 

Zootomiæ ſeu Anatomes variorum Animalium pars prima, Am- 
ſtelod. apud Abrahamum Welffgang, 1676. in 8vo. 

Anatome Animalium Terreſtrium variorum, Volatilium, Apuati- 
lium, Serpentum, Inſectorum, Ovorumg; Strufturam naturalem, 
ex Veterum, Recentiorum, propriiſq; obſervationibus proponens, 
Figuris variis illuſtrata, Amſtelod. apud Viduam Fohannis a 
Someren, 1681. in 4to; | 

Bonntrvs; (Jonannes). 

Profeſſor of Anatomy at Leipfic. Several Anatomical Obſer- 
vations are diſperſed in his Works, the principal of which are 
relative to the Biliary Ducts, and Bile, 285 * 

Box RTS (Thzorhilus) 5 

Collected with immeriſe Labour, and publiſh'd, a prodigious 

Number of Diſſections, which had been made upon Bodies 


which died of Diſtempers, or Caſualties; thereb excellently 
explaining the immediate Cauſes of Diſeaſes and Death. This 


Work is, perhaps, the moſt valuable Piece which the Moderns 


have produced; and the beſt adapted to render a Phyſician per- 
fectly acquainted with the Indiſpoſitions of the human Body. 
No Phyſician ſhould be a Day without conſulting this Au- 
thor. TEIN 1 
His large Work, intituled, Sepulehretum froe Anatomia Pra- 
Aica, was firſt publiſhed in two Volumes, Geneve, 1679. Fol. 
Mangetus publiſhed another Edition, with conſiderable Addi- 
tions, in three Volumes, Lad. 1700. ; 
There is alſo another Piece on the ſame Subject, intituled, 
Pyodromus Anatomize practicæ, ſive de abditis Morborum Cau- 
fs; ex Cadaverum Diſſeftione revelatis, Libri primi 3 
de Doloribus capitis, ex illius apertione manifeſtis, Geneve, 


apud Franciſcum Miege, 1675. in 8võ. 
BowTivs (JacoBus) 


-Publiſh*d ſome Anatomical Obſervations, which are extant, 
amongſt other Treatiſes, in his Medicina Indorum, Lugd. Batav. 
1642. 12mo. Amſtelidam: 1658. 12mb. © 
* y are alſo amongſt his Opuſcula varia, Auſtelodam. 1658. 

. as 
Theſe are alſo printed with ' Proſper _'. Medicina 

Ægyptiorum, Pariſiis, 1646. 4to. and Lugd. Bat. 1719. 4t 


BokELLUs (ALPHONSUS) = 
Gave a Mechanical Account of the Motion of Animals, 


drawn from the Structure of the Parts. As he had the Advan- 


tages of Dr. Lower's Diſcoveries, with reſpe& to the Order of 
the muſcular Fibres of the Heart, he was enabled to give a 
Solution of all the Appearances of the Motion of the Heart, arid 
of the Blood in the — upon Mathematical and Mecha- 
nical Principles. His Anatomical Works are, 


De Renum Uſu Fudicium, publiſh'd with Bellini de Structura | 


m, Argentorati, 1664. 8v0. 10. | 2 

e Motu Animalium, publiſh'd in the Bibliotbeca Anatomica 
of Manget and Le Clerc. Et oor 3a og 
W BNS (WILLIAM) 


Wrote an accurate Deſcription of the Eye, with the Method 


of diſſecting it, intituled, Ophthalmographia, Cambridge, 167 5. 
8vo, This is alſo extant in Mangetus's Bibliotheca Anatomica. 
1 * From 
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MancEgTvs. 


1 


From the Structure of the Eye he form'd a Theory of Vi- 
ſion, which is extant in the Aa Eruditarum, 168 


He diſcover'd, that in the Tunica Retiformis, which is con- 


tiguous to the vitreous Humour, the Filaments of the wes 

erve there expanded lie in a moſt exact and regular Order, 
all parallel one to another; which, when they are united after- 
wards in the Nerve, are not ſhuffled confuſedly together, but 
fill preſerve the ſame Order till they come to the Brain. The 
cryſtalline Humour had already been diſcoyer d to be of a double 
convex Figure, made of two unequal Segments of Spheres, and 
not perfectly ſpherical, as the Antients thought: So that this 
farther Diſcovery made by Dr. Briggs, ſhews evidently, why 
all the Parts of the Image are fo diſtinctly carried to the Brain, 
ſince every Ray ſtrikes upon a ſeparate. Filament of the Optic 
Nerve ; and all: thoſe Strings ſo ſtruck are moved equally at the 
ſame time. | 

He alſo deſcribes the Ducts which convey Moiſture to the 
Eyes, from the Glands in the Corners thereof, for the Conve- 
nience of their Motion in the Orbit. 


Brown, (Joux) 


A Surgeon of Saint Themas's Hoſpital, wrote an Epiſtle con- 
cerning the glandulous Subſtance of the Liver. 


BrUnNERVUs (JoHANNES CONRADUS) 


Wrote about the Pancreas, Inteſtinal Glands, and the 
Lymph. His Work is intituled, Experiments nova circa Pan- 
creas, Amflelocami, 1683. 8v9. 


CassEBoHm (Joan. FrxEDERICUS) 


Wrote an Anatomical Work, under the following Title : 
 Traftatus guatuor Anatomici de Aure humana, tribus Figura- 
rum Tabulis illuſtrati, Auctore Fean. Frid, Caſſebabm, Halz 
Aagd. 17 34. in 410. 

CARL TONYW (WALTER) 


Publiſh'd ſome Anatomical Works: 
Exercitationes Phyſico-Anatomicæ, ſive Oeconamia Animalit, 
novis in Medicina Hypotheſibus ſuperſlructa, & Mechanicè ex- 


; plicata, Londini, apud R. Damelis, & F. Redmannum, 1659. 


in 12mo. Amftclodami, apud Foh. Ravenſteyn, 1659. in 12mo. 
Lugduni Batauvorum, apud Petrum de Graaf, 1628, in amo. 
Hagæ Comitis, apud Arnoldum Leers, 1681. in 12 m0. 
xercitationes Pathologice, in quibus Morborum pent omnium 
Natura, Generatio, & Cauſe ex novis Anatomicorum inventis 
ſeduls inquiruntur, Londini, apud Themam Newcomb, 1661. in 
4to. , | 
Onomaſticon Zoinon ue Animalium Differentias & 
Nomina propria pluribus Linguis exponens. Cui accedunt Mantiſ- 
fa Anatomica, & quedam Z varus Foſſilium Generibus. Lon- 
dini, apud Facobum Alleftry, 1668. in 4to. Ibidem apud eun- 
dem, 1671. in 46. Oxonii, 1673. in Fol, min. 


CHESELDEN (WILLIAM) 


Publiſh'd the ANATOMY OF. THE HUMAN Bor, of which 
there have been five Editions, the laſt of which was printed at 
Lendon, 1740. This Work is interſperſed with many curious 


' Chirurgical Obſervations ; and is illuſtrated with forty accu- 


rate Copper-plates. 

He alſo lately publiſh'd an Oſteology, with magnificent Fi- 
gures. In this there is an accurate Account of the Diſeaſes of 
the Bones. | 

| L Crxxc, (Damier) 


Together with Mangetus, publiſh'd the Bibliotbeca Anato- 
mica, which is a Collection of Anatomical Authors, See 


 Cowrzr (William) 


Publiſh'd Bidlaa's Anatomical Figures, with many Additions 
and Improvements. _ | bp # 
This has lately been reprinted in Holland, under the Direc- 
tion of Albinus. e g 
He wrote alſo excellently on the Muſcles. His Works are 
interſperſed with many curious Chirurgical Obſervations. 
_ This Author is ſaid to be the firſt who gave a Figure of the 


| Thoracic Duct, as it is found in human Subjects; whereas pre- 


ceding Anatomiſts delineated it from Brutes. 
He alſo diſcover'd certain Glands in the Urethra, which 


have been ſince called Glandule C i; but Cheſelden dif- - 
putes their Exiſtence. 22 of 


OY PT Ret. Dzusivoius (Auroxtus) | 
Was Author of a great many Books ; an Account of which 


may be ſcer in Vander Linden. Some of theſe were Anatomi- 


cal ; but I don't know that he made any particular Diſco- 
veries. | | 
Fa DizmgnBROECK (IsBRANnDUs de) : 
Was Profeſſor of Anatomy at Utrecht. Goelicts blames him for 
not publiſhing his Diſcoveries ſeparately, inſtead of writing a 


. Works, principally relating to Anatomy, 1.1 0 


ſome Pieces of the ſame A , intituled. Oui 


liſhed a Deſcription of five Pair 


ANA 


whole Body of Anatomy - 4 Fault common to him. 
Multitude of other Writers. He alſo accuſes him of 


he farther 


ys, his Diſcoveries are not always to he 
upon, ſome of them being rather the Offspring of in le 


than the Reſult of Experience. His Figures are 1 
exact, for which he blames his Engraver in hi Re 


His Works are, De Peſte Libri quatuor, Sam 
Amſtelodami, 1665. Diſputationum Practicarun 5 


& ſecunda de Morbis Capitis & Thoracis, Tee 74 


1664. Anatome Corperis humani, c. rait. 
Geneve, 1679. Lugduni, * Theſe two Etna 
Editions are vaſtly more correct than the others, 2d 2 
with far correcter Plates. 1 


Dronis. 


He was Demonſtrator of Anatomy at the Rojal( 
Paris, where he had great Opportunities of diſcchm Jy 
He publiſh'd Book on the Subject of Anatomy, wid; 
pretty good Eſteem, and of which there have be; 
Editions. | | | 
Dienis has had an Honour done him, which yer ky 
pean Authors have attain'd to, which is to have his lp 
tranſlated into the Tartar Language, now uſed at the 
China. This was done by Father Parenni, a Jeſuit Mik 
at the Command of Cam-Hi, Emperor of Chin, vin 
1722. But this was a 3 paid Dionis by t 
tryman, the Tranſlator, and not by the Empemi; iu! 
ni's Inſtructions were to tranſlate the beſt Eurim i 
Anatomy. | 

Doveras (Janes). 


This Gentleman was very eminent in the Praficed 
wifry, and an accurate Anatomiſt, His Memory is tl 
to make any farther Account of him neceſſary, Hs 
Anatomical Works are, 

Bibliographies Anatomice Specimen, which wa id 
at London, and afterwards, with Additions, at Lyda, 
. 1734. Octavo. * 1 | 

yographie comparate Specimen, „ 1701 
Book, 7 pm remarks the Differences wt" | 
in Men and in Dogs. 

This was tranſlated into Latin, and printed at Lyln 

A Deſcription of the Peritonaum, London, 17 N 
in the olume of his Hiſtory of Phyſic, eig 
Operation for a Hernia, ſays, that to form a ft. 
the Diſtention to which the Peritonatum is ſubject, # 
to ſee the curious Preparations of that diligent a 
Anatomiſt, Dr. Douglas, who is the firſt that bug 
true Idea of the Peritonzum ; a Part which is much 
and whoſe Structure ſhould be ſo much conſider ij mt 
this Operation, but in the High Way for cutting irt 
He too is the firſt, who has phinl ſhewn, that the 
of the external Lamella of the Peritoneum does 1 

inal Coat of the Teſticles, as Authors ſay, wt! 
iar to the — Veſſels, which he * we 
nica Vaſorum Spermaticorum ria. n 
ſerved, Yo reading Paulus, wat this Coat was int 
deſcribed by him, by the Name of Nn, fu 
Contorſions there are in thoſe Veſſels which it c 


Drake, (Jams) 


An Englif Phyſician. His Work is intitu/ 
nova, or, A New Syſtem of Anatomy, of which | 
two Editions, A great deal of the firſt Edita? 
that of 1 175 He had ſome very ſingular Nota 


to the Bile, and the Catamenia. g 
Dxxrlixcoukr, (CHARLE! 


A Frenchman, was a celebrated Profeſſor of uff 
den, and wrote very well on many Anatomic 


F 


De Partu Octimęſtri vivaci Diatriba, 
Praludium Auatamicum, 1672+ 1680. 1 
Both theſe are amongſt his Opuſcula, I- 
Idem, Hage, 1727. : is 
De humans Factus Membranis Hyponne® 
168 . I2 mo. £ - ＋ 
imenta Anatomica ex Viuerum Seti 
Bat. 1681. 1682, 12m09. „„ , «uni 
This Treatiſe is in Manget's Baule g 
mine Virili; item, De Semine Muliclri, © 
Neri; cum Corollariis de bumano Fo ien 
He was Author of many other Medi 
4 Dur zz 4 
„ and inform 
Goelicke mentions this Author of Muſe," 


' 
2 


4 
L 
: 


cerned in moving the Head in different 
are inſerted into the firſt and ſecond Vera | 


ml 


: 
* 


tedious Pn, ſometimes not much to the Pig 


* 
* 


an 
ello) 
s t 
all-b 


A N A ANA 


n fame Author, deſcribed two Ligaments Two Diſſertations alſo of this Author are extant in the Ger- 
— = Ha either to the firſt or Vx man Ephemerides; one on the Indurations of the carotid Ar- 
con | 


teries ; the other 6n a monſtrous Uterus. | 
„„ 6 Many new Things concerning the reſpective Subjects he 
| ExT (GroRGE) | | treats — are contained in the Works * this Author; but he 
| ; i d Preſident of the College of is charged with borrowing them from Yan Horne, whoſe Pupil 
3 2 11 for the Circulation of the he was. Tis, however, remarkable, that his Invention of a 
CANS» + - 


in Anſwer to Emilius Pariſianus This was printed at Syringe gave Birth to all the Diſcoveries in Anatomy which 
, in 


in, 1641. 80. 
vs of the Uſes of Rel iration, London, 1678, 8vo. 


pet 
EvsT ACHIUS. 


s Opuſcula Anatomica was printed Delphis, 1726. 8v0. 


alſo publiſhed Animadverſions on Malachias Thurſton's 
5 Treatiſe. is in the Bibliotheca Anatomica of le Clerc and 


have, fince his Time, been made by means of Injections. 
GRASECCIUs, (GzoRG1vus) 
following Title: 


Mxggx00 purer 9:aregr. In quo Fabrica humani Corporis Muſ- 
culum repreſentantis affabre demonſtratur, una cum Icone Muſ- 


culi Homini di ſſecti ſeorſim expreſſa. Argentorati, apud Joban. 


Carolum, 1605. in 8vs. 


10 FRED ERIcUS DE FRANCKENEAU) 
Sing k cus, (GEORGIUS a he Naik... Grelich Grew (NEHEMIAH) 

* eatiſe on . oelicke. ; 4 
) = Dane, wrote a Tr Wrote a comparative Anatomy of the Stomach and Inte- 
e | 


Garenceor (Jaques CROISSANT DE) 


wte an Anatomical Piece under the following Title, 
| inted at Paris, 1728. 1am. 

| 3 is canine, on la Maniere de 7 les 
bs de Þ Homme, & des Chiens ; ſurvie d' une Miologre ou 
re abregte des Mafcles. © 


G1B50N (Tuouas) 


rote a Compendium of Anatomy, which is ſaid to have 
gin it new ; but to conſiſt entirely of Collections from 
He was an Engliþ Phyſician, and Fellow of the 


 Grisson (Francis) 


an Engliſh Phyſician, Profeſſor of 8 at Cambridge, 
ellow of the College of Phyſicians. is principal Diſco. 
s the Duct which conveys the Bile from the Liver to 
all-bladder. His Works are, | 
mia Hepatis, cui præmittuntur quedam ad rem Ana- 
8 Lendini, apud Octav. Pullein, 
in do. Amſtelodami, apud Fohan. Ravenſteyn, 1659. 
0, ſoid. apud Fob. Janſſonium d Matberge & Elizeum 
raten, 1665. in 120. 
End of this there is a Treatiſe on the Lymph. 
tatus de Rachitide, ſeu Morbo Puerili, Rickets dicto, 
i apud Sadlkrum, 1650. in 80. Bid. 1660. in 12m. 
1 Batauerum, 167 1. in gu Hage Comitis, apud Ar- 
Lees, 1682. in 12m. 
Ratus de Natura Suhffuntiæ - Energetica, ſeu de Vita 
„ euſque tribus, primis . Facultatibus : I. Perceptiud. 
etwa; &, III. Motiva, Naturalibus, &c. Londini, 
L Brome & N. Hooke, 1672. in 4te. 
atus de Ventriculo & Inteſtinit; cui præmittitur alius, 
bbus continentibus in genere; & in ſpecie, de iis Abdomints. 
pus eundem' 1677. in 4 Amſtelodami, apud Facobum 
m, 1676. in 12mo, 

mia Hepatis, and Tractatus de Ventriculo, are in 
*and Manget's Bibliatheca Anatomica. * 


Goauicke (Anpazas OTTOMARUS) 


tan Hiſtory of Anatomy, under the Title of Hiftoria 
ua ayue ac antigua, Hale Magdeburgice, 1713. 


Graar (Reonaaus pe) 


rpc in Holland, He publiſhed the follo w- 


* Medica, de Natura & Uſz Succi Pancreatici, 
"rv 1 Heine Hackiana, 1664. in 12m. Tyacta- 
Pa edicus, de Sucei Pancreatici Natura & Uſa. 
*Pi/tola, de Partibus Genitalibus Miulierum. r/o 
Tu. 1671, in 80. | 


Uſu Siphonis in A, , 
. Anatomia. 'Lugd. Batiy. & Netero- 
b; rm . 1668. in ho. Thidem, 1670. in 


ara dicuns mes & Animalia cetera omnia 
Aucere. e minits, quam Ovipura, ab Ove 
* alſo in 

0 . 


lot heca Anatomica. 


idem apud Fohaunem Van de Mater, 1685. in 4t0. 


tomical Works are, Anatomia Secundine humane, 
the Billing nn # A 


ſtines, which is, I think, publiſhed at the End of his Cata- 
logue of Rarities, &c. 


He alſo wrote many Treatiſes on the Anatomy of Vegetables. 
| HALLER (ALBERTUS) 


Wrote a Treatife, intituled, De Muſculis Diaphragmatis 
Diſſertatio Anatomica, Berne, 1733. 4to. © 


Havers, (CLopToN) 


An Engliſb Phyſician, He wrote admirably well on the 
Bones, and made ſome conſiderable Diſcoveries with reſpect to 
the Perioſteum, and the Marrow. He diſcovered, in every 
1 particular Glands, out of which iſſues a mucilaginous 

ubſtance, whoſe Nature he examined by numerous Experi- 
ments, which, with the Marrow ſupplied by the Bones, always 
ſerves to oil the Wheels, that fo our Joints and Muſcles might 
anſwer thoſe Ends of Motion, for which Nature defigned 
them. This was a very uſeful Diſcovery, ſince it has made 
abundance of Things, that were obſcure in cha Part of Anatomy, 
— and eaſy to be underſtood: And, among other things, it 

ews the Uſe of that excellent Oil which is contained in our 
Bones, and there ſeparated, by proper Strainers, from the Maſs 
of the Blood; eſpecially, ſince, by a nice Examination of the 
true inward Texture of all the Bones and Cartilages of the 
Body, he ſhew'd how this Oil is communicated to the Mu- 
ebe and ſo united, as to perform their Office. 


Neve quædam Obſervationes de Offibus, Lugd. Batav. 1734. 
8vo. 


HEIs TER, (LAUREN TIUsS) 


A celebrated Profeſſor at Helmſtad, publiſhed a very valuable 
Piece of Anatomy, intituled, Compendium Anatomicum, Veterum, 
Recentiorumgue Obſervationes breviſſimè complectens. Altorfii, 


1717. 4to. | 
22 & Norinberge, 1719. 1727. and 1732. 
An Englih Tranſlation of this Book was publiſhed at Len- 
don, 1721. | 


HemsTERHUYS (SYBOLDUS) 


MM us ſome Anatomical Collections under the following 
| 4 

Meſſis aurea, ſeu Collectanca Anatomica, continentia trium 
Preſtantiſſimorum Anatomicorum 9 cula : 1. Job. Pecgueti 


Experimenta nova Anatomica. 2. Thomæ Bartholini de Lacteis 


Thoracicis Hiſtoriam Anatomicam, cum ejuſdem, de iiſdem Du- 
bits : & FVaſorum Lymphaticorum 3 novam. 3. Olai 
Rudbeck, Dutt. Hepaticos aquoſos : j Glandularum Serofa : 
Obſervationes : Epiſtolas Variorum : Ejuſdem de Vaſis Lympha- 
ticis Tabulas 13. æri inciſas, Lugduni Batavorum, 1654. in 
12mo. Heidelberge, Typis Adriani Wyngaerden, 1659, in 8vo. 


HicnmoRe (NATHANAEL) 
Publiſhed an Anatomical Work under the Title of, Corpor:s 


OS in the Bibliotheca Auntomicu. zumani Diſquifitio Anatomica, &c. Hagæ Comitum, 1651. 
Lem: Generationi inſervientibus : de Chyſteri- 


Fel. 
The large Cavity of the upper Jaw is called from him, An- 


trum Highmorianum ; but he is not the firſt Deſcriber of it; for 


1 alſo in the Bibliotheca Ahiatims Caſſerius takes Notice of it under the Name of Autrum Genæ. 

| 1 eca | / 5 948. 6534 n | | .. | ö 

W circa Partes Genitales Iroetis. novis, . _- a Ne age 2% El 

lalierun 05 n . A French Author, publiſh'd, according to Goelicke,. a Trea- 
Miran. nt Generationi” inſerujentibus, Traftatas tiſe on the Method of diſſecting, in French. His other Ana- 

wa 1 tam Homines & 


; quindecim 
Figuris' ad viuum . Auctoris manu delineatis illaſtrata. 
Cum annexo Spicilegio Epiſtolarum, rem pot, enerdtoriam - 


referentium. Trajecti ad. Rhenum, apud Johan.: Ribbitun, 2669 
in 8 vo. HBidem, 1672. in 8vo. 


clariſſim4 Me- 


'Copnitio Phyſiologica Medica, argen & r 
| flergh, 1670. in 4to. 


thods tradita. Ultrajecti apud Henric. Ves 


Of Straſburgh, publifh'd an Anatomical Work under the 


| 
| 
{ 


in 


Anatomica Secundinæ humane r —_ autta, ny E 
uadraginta quatuor Figuris, 1a Auftoris manu delineatis, 
Leger e, e : que abr ay hr obſervatam Naturam ac 
Conflitutionem univerſe Secundinæ illius, ac partium ſingularum 
iſum quoque & utilitatem docet. Pramittuntur Literæ D. Hen- 
rici Euſſonii cum Auctoris Reſponſionibus. Ibid. apud Foh. Rib- 
bium, 1675. in 8vo. +» Al CYL 
Anatomia Secundine Vituline, triginta ofto Figuris, proprid 
Auftoris manu delineatis, illuftrata : Ultrajefti, apud Johan. 
Ribbium, 1675. in 8vo. | 


HoFFMaNn, (Jonaxx ERS MaAuRITIUs) 


Profeſſor of Phyſic in the e of Altorf,, publiſhed an 
Anatomical Work under the Title of, 

Difſertationes Anatomico-Phyſulogice : ad Viri Clariſſimi, 
Fohannis Van Horne, in Univerſitate Lugduno Batav. Profeſſ. 
quondam Meritiſſimi, Microcoſmum, Annotate, Obſervationibus 
& Experimentis Anatomicis recentioribus varits illuſtrate. Alt- 


 dorffii, apud Henricum Meyerum, 1680. in to. 


Horns (Joxannes Van) 


Was Profeſſor of Anatomy at Leyden. His Anatomical 
Pieces bear a very good Character. He has the Reputation of 
having diſcovered the Thoracic DuR, and is ſaid to be the firſt 
who was acquainted with the true Structure of the Teſticles. 
He alſo gave the Name of Ovaria to what was before called 
the Teftes of Females. De Graaf is ſaid to be much obliged 
to him for the Diſcoveries he has publiſhed with reſpect to the 
Parts of Generation. His Works are, 

Novus Ductus Chyliferus, nunc primum delineatus, deſcri- 
ptus, & Eruditorum Examini expoſutus, Lugduni Batav. apud 
Franc. Hackium, 1652. in 4to. ü 

Mzegxo0ru@-, ſeu brevis Manuductio ad Hiſtoriam Corporis 
humani : in Gratiam Diſcipulorum edita, Lugduni Batavorum, 
apud Jac. Chovet, 1660. in 12mo. Jbidem, apud eundem, 
1662. in 12mo. [bidem, apud eundem, 1663. in 12mo. Lipfie 
apud Fohannem Fritſchium, 1675. in 12mo. 

Leonbardi Botalli a omnia, Lugduni Batav. apud Daniel. 
rab. d Gaaſbeeck, 1660. in 8vo. 

Prodromus Obſervationum ſuarum circa Partes Genitales in 
utroque ſexu, Lugd. Batav. 1668. in 12mo. 

Obſervationes Anatomico-Medice, Amftelodami, apud Abrah. 


Walffgang, 1674. in 12mo. 
HorsT1vs, (Jonannes DANIEL) 


Profeſſor at Marpurg, was Author of the following Anato- 
inical Pieces: 

Decas Obſervationum & Epiſtolarum Anatomicarum, quibus 
fmgularia ſcitu digna, Lattearum nempe Thoracicarum & Vaſo- 
rum Lymphaticorum natura, E 3 os nutritis, atgue 
alia rariora exponuntur. Francof. apud Wilhelmum Serlinum & 
Georg. Fictwirtbum, 1656. in 4to. 

Anatome Corporis humani, Tabulis comprehenſa. Marpurgi, 
apud Chemlinum, 1639. in 4to. | | 


Hovius (JAcozus) 


Advances, that the Humours of the Eye are perpetuall 
waſting, and as perpetually repleniſhed by the Veſſels whi 
terminate in the Eye. That the aqueous Humour may waſte, 
and be reſtored, is certain; but it is not evident, that the 
other Humours of the Eye are in the. ſame State; though 
indeed it ſhould ſeem neceſſary for the maintaining their 
perpetual "Tranſparency and Luſtre. I have only ſeen one Edi- 
tion of his Book, which is intituled, Tractatus 4 circular; Hu- 
morum Motu in Oculis, Lugduni Batavorum, 1140. 8vo. cum 
Figuris. 


S 


KEIL I (Janes) 


Was a Native of Scotland; he read Lectures in Anatomy 
at Oxford, and afterwards practiſed Phyſic with great Reputa- 
tion — Northampton, where he died of a Cancer in his Mouth, 
much re g . 

His Anatomy of the human Body abridged is deſervedly in 

t Efteem, of which there have been a great many Editions 
printed at London. He wrote alſo ſome other Treatiſes relating 


to Phyfic, 


_* KERKRinGivs (JoHannes THEODORUS) 


Wrote the following Anatomical Pieces: 

Specilegium Anatomicum, continens Obſervationum- Anatomica- 
rum rariorum Centuriam unam: necnon Ofteogeniam Fætuum, 
in quo, quid tuigue officulo fingulis accedat menſibus, ,quidque 
deredat, & in eo per varia immutetur tempord, accuratiſſim? ocu- 
tis fubjicitur. * Amftelodaii, apud Andr. Friſium, 1670. in 4to. 
Did. 1673. in 4to. EV 

* 1 Ichnographia, frue r ye Fetus ab Ovo 
Ae ad  Offificationis principla, in Supplementum Oſteogeniæ 
tum, cum PFiguris. idem, apud Andr. Friſum, 1670. 


4 to. 
This is in the. Bibliatheca Anatomica, 
© $% 2 


* 


micæ, in quibus Corporis humani, omniumque ejus 5 


ANA 


His Ofttogema Fœtuum is alſo in the Bibliazis, 
mica. 0 ht 


KuLmvs (Jo. Apamas) 


Publiſhed an Anatomical Work, intituled, 7,1, * 


Aura & Ufus breviſſim? explicantur, &c. Am 92 14 bh. 


in French, ibid. 17 34. 8vo. | „% 
LAxcisf (J. Mata) 


Wrote a Treatiſe De Motu Cordis & Aneuriſmatiby, ws 
was printed at Rome, and afterwards at Leyden, 1740 Tag 
1 Opera omnia, Genev. 1718. 25 

He alſo publiſhed Euffachius's Tables. 


Learis (Lear) 


In an Epiſtle to Dominicus de Marchettis, has ferery | 
coveries relating to the Spermatic Arteries and Veins al 
the Structure of the Veſiculæ Seminales, | 


LEEUWENHOEK (Ax rONy Vax) 


Has obliged the World with a great many Diſcovers ws 
to Anatomy, particularly by means of his Microſcope, h 
not poſſible to give the Particulars of them, unle; 1 w 
tranſcribe his Works. Many detached Pieces of this Aw, 
were publiſhed at different times; but his entire Work 
printed Lugd. Batav. 1722. | t 

This Author has made evident the Anaſtomoſes of the 
ries with the Veins, and diſcovered a prodigious Nunbe 
Animalcula in the Sperm of Male Animals ; but the Sriem 
Generation, hence deduced, has the Appearance of being ut 
falſe, as is ſhewn under the proper Article. 


LisTER, (MARTIN) 


In an Epiſtle to Henry Oldenburgh, has ſome Patil 
relating to the Inteſtinum Cœcum. 


LowER (RIchAxp) 


Wrote an excellent Treatiſe on the Heart, wherein k 
vances ſeveral things which are new, with reſped to tel 
Order of the Fibres which compoſe this Part. There ark 
ral Editions of this Work: Thoſe I have ſeen are, 

1 1669. Londini, 1670. 

nget and Le Clerc have alſo printed it in their Bla 
Anatomica. , - | 


LysERvs, (MichAzT) 


Of Leipfic, was a Pupil, and Favourite of Thma bk 
line, and by his Friendſhip and Inſtructions became a wi 
terous Anatomiſt. | | 

The only Anatomical Work he publiſhed, is intituleh 
Anatomicus, which contains excellent Inſtructions for ay 
Bodies with Dexterity: Of this there have been muff 
tions, as | | 
| Hafniæ, 1653. 8vo. 1665. 8v0. 

Francofurti, 1679. 8vo. | 
 Lugduni Batav. 17 31. 


In this laſt Edition are contained, his O3/ervatins JM 


the ee Medico-Chirurgice Henrici a Mich b 
the Ob ſervationes Anatomico-Chirurgice Martin Rain, 


Marrichrus (MarxcELLus). ' 


This Author flouriſhed in the laſt Century, and um 
ly celebrated for his great Skill, and ſingular Sagal, F 
tomical Reſearches. His Induſtry was not confined fd 
perfect Animals, but was extended to Inſects, word 


getables, to the great Improvement of natural N 
to his own Honour. He was a Member of the Mn | 


ciet ). ! 2 
, = ſt other Diſcoveries, he found b) his * 
that the Cortical Part of the Brain conſiſts of 1 leg 
Company of very ſmall Glandules, which ann 92 
Bleod by Capillary Arteries; and that the Ani 1 Go 
is ſeparated from the Maſs of the Blood in thele oe 
carried from them into the Medulla Oblans g 
Pipes, whereof one belongs to every Gland, "at bf 
is inſerted into the Medulla Oblongata ; m_ 4 
berleſs, Pipes; which, in the Brain of ſome 1 "at 
the Teeth of a ſmall Ivory Comb, are prop 15 ul 
a after 3 have called the“ 
or The medullar Part of the Bran. l 
Before his Time, un. Texture of the Tongue F 
at, which occaſioned great. Diſputes Cr WH U. 
_ TG, e to be —＋ be ; 
„and ſome of a lar Nature, not % 
other Part of the Body... This therefore Le | 
with his Glaſſes, and diſcovered, that it Ment" 
double Membrane ; that in the inner nens 
abundance of ſmall Papillæ, which have 


4 
A into them, by which the Tongue diſcerns Taſtes, and 
1d 1 a 2 


brane it is of a muſcular Nature, con- 
ines of Fibres, which run all manner of 


like a Mat. _ 
katy anos f the other Viſcera, were believed to 


| wag and that the ſmall Branches of the Wind-pipe are 


65 dders ; about every one of which, the 
e eee in an inconceivable Number 


5 and Mazes, that 


e difcovered the Texture of the Liver by 
| 1 obſcure. But he has found 
Ales, 


| ; very often of a cubical Figure, and conſiſt 
* —— lke the Stones of Raiſins; ſo that they 
ke Bunches of Grapes, and are each of them cloathed 
i diſtinct Membrane; that the whole Bulk of the Liver 
« of theſe Grape-ſtone-like Glands, and of divers Sorts 
els ; that the ſmall Branches of the Cava, Porta, and 
Bilarius, run through all, even the teaſt of theſe Lo- 
in an equal Number ; and that the Branches of the 
e 28 Arteries that convey. the Blood to, and the 
5 of the Cava are the Veins which carry the Blood 
all theſe little Grape-ſtone-like Glands. From whence it 
;, that the Liver is a glandulous Body with its proper 
ry Veſſels, which convey away the Gall, that lay before 
Maſs of Blood. f 
{o diſcovered, that the Subſtance of the Spleen deducting 
merous Blood-veſſels and*Nerves, as alſo the Fibres 
iſe from its ſecond Membrane, and which ſupport the 
arts, is made up of innumerable little Cells, like Honcy- 
in which there are vaſt Numbers of ſmall Glandules, 
eſemble Bunches of Grapes ; and that theſe hang upon 
res, and are fed by T wigs of Arteries and Nerves, and 
h the Blood there purged, into the Ramus Splenicus, 
arries it into the Liver; to what Purpoſe, is not yet 
y diſcovered. 
Mechaniſm of the Reins was wholly unknown till 
i found it out. He by his Glaſſes diſcovered, that 
Ineys are not one uniform Subſtance, but conſiſt of 
mall Globules, which are all like ſo many ſeveral Kid- 
ound about with one common Membrane; and that 
obule has ſmall Twigs from the emulgent Arteries, 
Flood to it; Glands, in which the Urme is ſtrained 
; Veins, by which the purified Blood is carried off to 
gent Veins, thence to go into the Cava ; a Pipe, to 
ic Urine into the great Baſin in the Middle of the 
and a Nipple, towards which ſeveral of thoſe ſmall 
pd, and through which the Urine ouſes out of them 
Baſin, This clear Account of the Structure of the 
effectually confuted ſeveral Notions, that Men had 
ed, of ſome ſecondary Uſes of thoſe Parts; ſince 
appears, that every Part of the Kidneys is immedi-- 
| wholly ſubſervient to that ſingle Work of freeing the 
Mm its ſuperfluous Serum, and Salt. 
made ſome Obſervations concerning the lymphatic 
nd the Glands, which are new. 
orks are, his Obſervationes Anatomicæ de Pulmonibus, 
ng with Bartholint de Pulmonum Subſtantia & Motu 
Hafnie, 1663. Lugd. Bat. 1672. Diſſertatio 
Bombyce, ondini, 1669. De Vi ſcerum, nomi- 
menen, Hepatis, &c. Structura, Fo noo 1669. 
7. They are alſo in Le Clerc and angetus's Bib. 
NN printed Geneve, 168 5. E 755 Anatomicæ, 
, 2nd in Le Clerc and Mangetus's Biblioth. Anatomica, 
* 1685. Anatome Plantarum, Lond. 1675. 
4 323 Pars altera, ibid. 1679. Diſſertatis 
122 Pulli in Ouo, Lond. 1666: It is alſo 
wu Os — Le Clere and Mangetus, printed 
e likewiſe contained his Diſſerta- 
45 Ps 4 egetatione De Utero, & V 1 11 
| omg Epiſtolæ : His * Polypo 
eee , ll ae ee, 
5 audtaſque de Ove incubato Obſervationes 


0 Ieprinted at Geneva, 171 7. 


en the followi . | 2 
Cen wing Treatiſes are contained: 


1 0 Tractatus de Partibus continentibus in 
cie Abdominis. ; | 


alighii de Externg* Feetus Organo Exorcitatio 


ANA 


Marcelli Mulpighii de Cornuum Vagetatione Di ſertatio 


Epiſtolica. 


ranciſſi Glifſonii.Continuatio Tractatus de Partibus Continen- 


tibus in Genere, & in Specie de iis Abdominis. 

Marcelli Malpighii Exercitatio de Omento, Pinguedine, & 
* Ductibus. pe” 

ranciſci Glifſomi Tractatus de Ventriculo & Tnteftinis. 

Thome Willis Primarum Viarum Deſcriptio. 

Johannis Conradi Exercitatio Anatomica Medica prima de 
Glandulis 3 

Jaan onradi Anatome Ventriculi Gallinacei. 
ohannis Conradi Exercitatio ſecunda de Glandulis Inte/ti- 


norum. 


Ejuſdem Certamen Epiſtolare de Glandulis Inteſtinorum cun: 
Joh. de Muralto. | 
Excerpta ex Foh, Nicol. Pechlini de Exercitatione & purgan- 
tium Medicamentorum Operationibus. 
E xcerpta ex Johan. Fac. Wepfero de Glandulis Ventriculi. 
Chylificationis Hiftoria ex Variis. | 
Thomas Whartonus de Meſenterio e Tractatu de Glandulis. 
Regneri de Graaf Tractatus Anatomico-Medicus, de Succi 
pancreatici Natura & Uſa. 
Foban. Conridi Brunneri E g—_— Nova circa Pancreas, 
Franciſci * near Anatomia Hepatis. | 
Marcelli Malpighii Exercitatio de Hepate. 
Marcelli . Exercitatio de Liene. 
Glandularum Renalium, ſeu Renum Succenturiatorum, Hiſtoria 
ex Variis, | 
Laurentii Bellini Exercitatio Anatomica de Structura & 
Uſu Renum. 
- Marcell: Malpighii Exercitatio de Renibus. 
Regneri de Graaf de utriuſque Sexus Organis Generationi in- 
ſervientibus Tractatus duo. 
Nicolai Stenonis Obſervationes Anatomicæ ſpectantes Ova vivi- 
parorum. ; 
Johannis Swammerdam Miraculum Nature, five Uteri Muli- 
ebris Fabrica. 
Regnerj de 1 Partium genitalium * 
Caſpari Bartholini Thome Filii Hafniæ Profeſſoris Anatomes 
de Ovariis Mulierum, & Generationis Hiſtoria, Epiſtole duæ. 
Marcell: Malpighii deUtero, & Viviparorum Ovis, Diſſertatio. 
Gualtheri Needham Diſquiſitio Anatomica, 7 Fetu. 
; 1 Malpigbii Diſſertatio Epiſtolica de Formatione Pulli 
in Oo. e 
Epiſtolæ quædam, circa hanc de ove Di ſſertationem, aliqua ex 
Occaſione, ſub nata Argumenta ultro citraque ſcripta. 
Marcell: Malpighii Appendix, repetitas auctaſque de Ovo incu- 
bato Ob ſervationes continens. 
Gulielmi Harvei Exercitationes de Generatione Animalium. 
Theodori Aldes, ſeu potius Matthei Sladi Amſtelædamenſis, 
Diſſertatia Epiſtolica contra Gulielmum Harveum, tribus Obſer- 
vationibus Anatomicis in Vitulis & Vaccino Utero factis, auctior 
reddita. 
Theedori Aldes Ob ſervationes in Ovis inſtitutæ, An. 1668. in 
Variis Incubationis Diebus. | | 
Frederici Ruyſchii obſervatiuncula de Ovo in Utera humano 
reperto. | 
FT hooderi Aldes Sciagraphia Nutritionis Pulli in Ove Fætus 
vaccini in Utero, ut et Fæœtus humani in Utero ſuo, & de 
Urina. 
Carol: Drelingcurtii de Conceptu Conceptus. 
Carolus Drelingcurtius de Semine Virili, item de Semine Mu- 
liebri, Ovis, Utero, Tubis Uteri, cum Corollariis de Fætu 
humans. 


* 


In the ſecond Tome are contained the following Treatiſes: 


Caſpari Bartbolini Thome Filii Diaphragmatis Struftura 
Nova. SA 

De Mammis, & Ladis Secretione. 

Gulielmi Harvei Exercitatio Anatomica de Motu Cordis & 


Sanguinis. . a 
eee Anatomice duæ de Circulatione Sanguinis ad 
J. Riolanum, J. Filium. | 

Richardi Lower Tractatus de Corde, item de Motu & Colore 
Sanguinis, & Chyli in eum Tranſitu. 

Nicolai Stenonis Obſervationes circa Motum Cordis, ejuſque 
Auricularum, & Vena Cave, excerpte a variorum Animalium 
Sectionibus, hinc inde factis. | f 

Marcelli Malpighi: de Polypo Cordis Diſſertatio. 

Marcelli Malpigbii de Pulmonibus Epiſtolz due. 3 

Thome Willis de Reſpirationis Organis & Uſu Diſſertatio. 

Johannis Swammerdami Tractatus Phyſico-Anatomico- Medi- 
cus de Reſpiratione, Uſuque Pulmonum. © 
Malachiæ Thrufton de Reſpirationis Uſu primario Diatriba. 

Georgii Entii Antidiatriba, five Animadver fiones in Malachiæ 
Thrufton Diatribam de Reſpirationis Uſu primario, cum Reſpon- 
ſionibus & Inſtantiis. N ‚ 

Johannis Mayow Tractatus de Reſpiratione. | 

Ejuſdem Tractatus de Reſpiratione Fetus in Utero & Ove. 

Theme IVillis Cerebri Anatome. 2 | 
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Marcelli Malpigbii Exeratatio Epiſtolica de Cerebre. 

Careli Fracaſſati Diſſertatio Epiftolica raſponſeria de Cerebro. 
Mearcelli Mahightit de Cerebri Cortice Diſſertatio. 

Nicolai Stenonis de Cerehri Anatome Diſſertatio. 

Nicolai Stenoms de Vitulo Hydrocephalo Epiſtola. 

Joannis Fac. Wepsferi de Puella fme Cerebro Nata Hiſtoria. . 
Theodori Rerctringii de Ovidus aliquot & Puero Cerebro caren- 


t2ibus, ec . 


 Gulielmi Briggs Ophthalmographra. 
anni: Bast 2 7 Artificialis Oculi. 
untheri Chris. Schelbammeri de Auditu Tractatus. 
ofephi du Lernq de Auditus Organs Tractatus. 
arcelli Malpighti Exercitatio Epiſtolica de _— | 
Laurentii Bellini Gigſtus Organum noviſſume enſum. 
Theodori Rerctringii Antbropogenie Ichnographia, 
Theodor: my 7 Fætuum. 
Nicolai Stenonis de Muſculis Obſervationum Specimen. 
Nicolai Stenonis Elementerum Molegiæ Specimen. 
Theme Willis Exercitatio Medico-phyſica de Motu Muſculari. 
Joannis Mayo Trattatus de Motx Muſculari, & Spiritibus 
wnmalibus ; obiter de Motu Cerebri, necnon de Uſu Lienis & 


Pancreatis. a 3 * 

Carel i Sponii ia heroico ine expreſſa. 

Caroli Sani 2 — Microcoſmi Origo & Jnfertie. . 

Theme Willis Nervorum Deſcriptio & Uſus. 

Theme Willis * 1222 ror nay 

| 1 Aſellit Ticinenſis oria Vaſorum :. 

Jae, Diepenſis Experimenta Nava Anutomica circa 
Lactearum Pregreſſum. ä 

Thome Bartholini Archiatri Regii, & Hafnienſis Academiæ 
Prefeſfiris Honorarii, de Lattess thoracicis Fhftoria Anatomica. 
 Fome Bartholini de Ladteis thoracicis Dubia Anatomica. 

Caroli Drelingcurtii Experimenta Anatomica ex Viverum Secti- 
onibus petita. 

Theme Bartholini Vaſorum Lymphaticorum Hiſtoria Nova. 

Olai Rudbechi Succi Nova Exercitatis Anatomica, exhibens 
Ductus hepaticos, aquoſos, & Vaſa Glandularum 72 | 

Frederici Ruyſch Dilucidatio Jaluularum in Vaſis Lymphatices 
I Latters. | . 

Guntheri Chriſt. Schelhammeri de Lymphæ Ortu, & Lympha- 
ticorum Cauſis, Niſſertatis Epyſtolica. 

Thome Mari Adenographia. 

Nicolai Stenonis Obſervationes Anatomice de Glandulis Oris, 
& Novis inde prodeuntibus Salive Vaſit. | | 
1 Nicolai Stenonis de Glandulis Otulorum, noviſque earundem 

afss. f — 

Ejuſdem Appendix de Narium Vafi. 

Ns 8 — de Glandulis = 

Gulielmi Cole de Secretione Animali Cogitata. 

Fohannis pm Borelli de Motu Animalium Opus poſthummum. 
Adichaelis * Cultar Anatomicus. | 
Simonis Pauli Dani Modus dealbandi Ofſa pro ſceletopœia. 
Zjuſdem Obſervationes in Coctura Offium, præſertim Sterni. 
Caſpari Bartholins Thame Filit Adminiſtrationum Anatomica- 
rum Specimen. 

Je, Zambeccari Experimenta circa Diver ſa e Variis Ani- 
malibus viventibus ex ſecta Viſcera. | 

MaxcaxeTTis (Dowminicvs Dt) 


Succeeded Veſſingius as Profeſſor of Anatomy at Padua. At 
—— Place lived Petrus de Marchettis, who applied himſelf 
to . | 

The Works of both are in good Eſteem. That of Domini- 
cus de Marchettis is Anatomia, cui Reſponſiones ad Riolanum 
Anatomicum Parifienſem in ipſius Animadver fronibus contra Veſlin- 
giam addite ſunt, Patavii, 1652. ibid. 16 555 Hardervici, 1656. 

with Petri de Marchettis Nova Obſervatio, & Curatio 
Chirurgica. 


MArow, (Jon 


A Phyſician of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls College, and 
Doctor of Laws, wrote the following Anatomical Treatiſes: 

Tractatus Quingue Medico-phyfict, printed Oxonii, 1669. 
ibid. 167 4. Hage Comitis, 1681. . Theſe Treatiſes, except the 
firſt and the laſt, are in the Biblioth. Anatom. of Mangetus and 
Le Clerc, printed Genev.. 1685. Tractatus dus ſeorſum editi, 
guorum prior agit de Reſpiratione, alter de Rachitide, Oxonii, 
1669. Lugd. Batav. 1671. | | 


MEe1B0m1vs (HENRIcus) 


Diſcovered. ſome Veſſels of the Eye-lids, which had not 
been taken Notice of before. Theſe he gives an Account of 
in an Epiſtle, intituled, De Vaſss Palpebrarum Nevis Epiſtola 
Vir. Clar. Joelem Langelot, Helmſtadii, 1666. De Medicorum 
Hliftoria Scribenda E piſtola ud V. Cl. Georg. Hieromym. Velſ- 


chum, Helmſtad. 1669. 
Morixzrrus, (ANTONIUs) 
A Phyſician and Anatomiſt of Padua, was Author of the fol- 


lowing I reatiſes ; : . 


* 
* 


Organis, Patavii, 1669. Diſrtationes Anat, 


 'phia, & Operationes & Experimenta Chirwp as ; 


ANA 


Diſſertationts Anatomicæ & Patbologicæ d- Seift 0 
3 


&c, Venetiis, 167 5. mie 


Moxxo, (ALExAnpes) 


A celebrated Profeſſor of Anatomy, at Ale 
of an Oſteology, which is in much Eſteem. 10% ; 
that he has — 4 thing elſe, except ſome oa * 
Medical E ſſays. ſecond Edition of this Oed y 
printed Edinburgb, 1732. x 12 fl þ 

 Moxcacont (Jon AxNEs Baris) 


Was born at Forli in the Eccleſiaftical State 0 ._ 
feſſor of Anatomy at Balogna. He — 
veries in Anatomy, relating to the Muſcles of the O h 
* — and no 8 the Tongue, and Epi th; 

rytenoide ; to the Sebaceous Glands h 
Uterus, Vagina, and Breaſts. by 5 00 thei 

His Works are, | 

Adverſaria Anatomica, which were collected and nine 
Leyden, 1723. 4to. * 2 

Epiſtle omice duæ, Lugdun. Bat. 1518, 4 


MuRALTo (JonAxxxs ps) 


Was of Zurich, where he was Profeſlor of Pye 
wrote various Eſſays on the Anatomy of Fiſh, laſek 
other medicinal Subjects, which are extant in the . 
Ephemerides. | 

Beſides theſe, he publiſh'd a Book, intituled, Jad 3 
Anatomicum, froe Clavis Medicine, printed Tigur; 1677 

NEEDHAUẽ, (WarTes) 

An Englih Phyſician of the laſt Century, 

count of the Membranes which involve — F Lan i 


De Formatu Fatus, Londini . b i 
3 , nt, 1667. 8vo. Anfteluas, 


Nicol Ts (Dr. Fraxcis), 


IJ don't know, that this Gentleman has publiſhed ay 
in Anatomy, except his Compendium Anatumic-Onn 
and ſome Eſſays in the Philoſophical Tranſition, 
uncommon Application to this Science, and his ſngux{ 
city in Anatomical Reſearches, make it hoped, that is 
ſome time oblige the World with an Account of his Dia 
The Editors of the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays ſomeni 
ſerve, that Albinus had injeRed the Veſſels of the Cut d 
Cryſtalline Humour of the Eye, and ſeem to think it 
Diſcovery : On this Occaſion I cannot forbear takin 

that I have ſeen Dr. Nicholls inje& theſe Veſſels ſum 


480. 
Nuck, (Ax roxv) 


A Dutch Phyſician, firſt practiſed his Profen 
Hague, and afterwards was Profeſſor of Anatomy d 
He was a moſt experienced and indefatigable Amun 
diſſected with his own Hands, in the Space of eight le 
wards of ſixty human Subjects. . 

The way how the watry Humour of the Eye, vba 
cident loſt, may be, and is conſtantly ſupplied, wah 
out and deſcribed by Nuck, who diſcovered a partic 
ariſing from the internal Carotid Artery, which, c 
the Sclerotic Coat of the Eye, perforates the Comet! 
Pupil, and then branching itſelf curiouſly aput tie 
into, and ſupplies the aqueous Humour. a 

He alſo diſcovered ſome Salival Glands, not nan 
Wharton, Steno, Bartboline, or Rivinus. , 

He ſays, that the Breaſts are Heaps of Gland, fi 
Blood by innumerable Ramifications of the Axe 
racic Arteries ; ſome of which, paſſing through 0: 
unite with the Veſſels of the oppoſite Side. 
which are inconceivably ſmall, part with 
ſmall Glands into ſmall Pipes, four or five of 
together, make one ſmall Trunk. Of theſc {mal 
large Pipes, which terminate in the Nipple, aue 
before they arrive thither, they ſtreighten inte 


pa 
which is a fibrous Body, has ſeven or cight, 6% 
through which every Pie emits its Milk 110 
leſt, any one of them being ſtopp'd, the Mil 
they all have croſs Paſſages into each other, 
the Nipple, where it joins to the Breaſt. 40 
He ſays, that the Lympheduct ariſe e. ul 
Arteries, and that many of them paſs thi9ug - 
Glands, that are diſperſed in the Abdomen (0 
their Way to the Receptacle of the Chyle, o 


receive | | ” 
His Works, which J have ſeen, are, Aden 


obs, printed Lugd. 1722. 
4 


ANA 


pal rr, (Joux) by 
wrote a Book intituled, Angtomie (hi- 

urgeon rb exatte des Parties du C orps bumain, 
** is, 17344 8vo- 2 Vols. and another, intituled, 
— 2 des Parties de la Femme, qui ſervent a 


ation, aver ane Traits des Monſtres, d Leide, 1780. H is 
Ofteolegie, &c, Paris, 1731. 1210. 

paschioxr, (ANTONIUS) 
hallen Phyſician, wrote a Treatiſe about the Dura Mater, 


Ates to Lanciſi; in this he deſcribes ſome Con- 
— the Lag tuin Sinus, which had been 


ted by Nuck and Malpighi. | 
PascoLUS, (ALEXANDER) 


ian of P, in Italy, wrote a Book, intituled 
— . foria, which is printed in Italian at 
1727. dyo. 3 Vols. and at Rome, I think, in Latin, 
Bro. 3 Vols. 


Pauli (SIMON) 


t Raftoch in 1603. In 1632. he was made Pro- 
bay Place of his Birth. In 1639. he was 
id Profeflor of Anatomy, Surgery, and Botany, at 
vn: And in 1656. Phyſician to the King of Den- 


Author of a great many Treatiſes; but his Anatomical 
„ Methodus dealbandi Ofſa pro Sceletopœia. 

ationes in Coftura Offium, preſertim Sterni. Both 

e in the Bibliotheca Anatomica. | 


PeqQueT, (JoHANNES) 


ie, an Author of the laſt Century, rendered his 
ous by his Diſcovery of the Receptacle of the Chyle; 
however, it is ſaid, Bartholomeus Euftachius was ac- 
with before him. But the World is obliged to Peguet 
ing, beyond all Contradiction, that the Lacteal Veſſels 
he Chyle to this Receptacle 3 and for proving, that it 
carried, by particular Veſſels, through the Thorax, 
high as the Left Shoulder, and there thrown into the 
lavian Vein, and ſo directly carried to the Heart. His 
re, Experimenta nova Anatomica, printed Hardervici, 
Parifits, 1654. To this Edition there is added, Diſſer- 
Iboracicts Lacteit, &c. &c. Amftelodami, 1661. '1h 
ctant with the Meſſis Aurea Siboldi e Lugd. 
Heildeberge, 1659. alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatom. 
rand Mangetus, Genev. 1685. and with moſt Edi- 
the Anatomia Reformata Thome Bartbolini. 


PzTIiT (Jean Louis) 


dor of a Book, intituled, Traits des Maladies des Ot, 


[there have been many Editions ; the laſt was printed 
741. 


PryeR, (JoHannes CoxkRADus) 


re of Schaffhauſen, in Switzerland. He is famous 
| firſt given an accurate Account of the Inteſtinal 
which, in a State of Health, ſeparate a Fluid for the 
n of the Inteſtines, and which in Diarrhœas, or 
Ng 2 Purge, ſupply the extraordinary Diſcharge, which 
pon theſe Occaſions. His Works are, E xercitatio 
medica de Glandulis Inteſtinorum. Schafbuſe, 1677. 
. 1682. This is in the Biblioth. Anatom. of Mangetus 
— & Pythagore Exercitationes Anatomice, Baſil . 
oda Hiftoriarum Anatomico-medicarum, &c. 1679. 
aroma & Medica, Amſtelodami, 1682. Experi- 


u circa Pancreas extant ith Bi . N 
eand Mangetus, , with the Biblioth. Anatomica 


PLEMPIS, (Voriscus FoxTuxarvus) 


erdam, Was famous for © ES 
| ae giving a Deſcription of 
Nn intituled, H froe Trafta- 
bas. ca, Actione, Uſu, &c. Anpelitam. 1632. 


f Phyſicians ; and, at the latter 
* N publiſhed a Treatiſe on the Brain, in 
Will wy Obſervations, which had eſcaped the 
the Brat Pieuſſens, ** 3 is intituled, The 
th » contammg its Mechaniſm and Phyſiology 
4 © 55 ;Piſeaver iet, and 3 of — 
6 Dees; to which is annexed, a particular 


mal Funftions 3 
ren, London, 7 wn Motion, illufirated 


: ; znmerns (Gus RNERUS) | 
"gry Im 1590. and was Profeſſor of Anatomy 


beds: D. % wre the following Books upon Ana- 
Irtat;, a yriationes Anatomice, printed . 
7 ene, 165 3. Difſertatio de Corde, 


ANA 


RupBeck1vs, (Or Aus) 


Of Up/al, in Sweden, had a great Diſpute with Th;mas Bar» 
tholine, about the Diſcovery of the Lymphatic Ducts, to which 
both laid Claim. It is certain, that Dr. Jolliffe, in England, 
remarked theſe Veſſels much about the "Tune, or ſomething be» 
fore, theſe Antagoniſts obſerved them; and I ſee no Reaſon why 
all three may not equally pretend to the Glory of the Diſcovery, 
ſince, tis probable, neither of them took the Hint from either 
of the other. His Works are, Exercitatio nova Anatomica, &c. 
printed Aroſiæ, 165 3. Lugd. Batav. 1654. It is alſo printed with 
the Meffis Aurea 875 Siboldus Hempſterbuis, Heildeber gæ, 1659. 
and with the Bibliotb. Anatomica of Le Clerc and Manyetns, 
Geneve, 1685. Inſidiæ Structæ Olai Rudbecki:t Sueci, &c. 
Lugd. Batav. 1654. Pro Ductibus hepaticis contra Bartholinum, 
Lugd. Batav. 1654. Epiftola ad Thomam Bartholinum de 
Vafis Sereſis, Upſahe, 1657. | 


Ruvsch (FrEDERIC) 


Was born at the Hague, on the 23d of March 1638. He 
was the Son of Henry Ruy ſeh, Secretary to the States General, 
and to Aune Vun Bergbem. The Fami y from which he was 
deſcended, was originally of Amſterdam, where from the Year 
1365. his Anceſtors had, without Interruption, bore the moſt 
honourable Offices of the State, till the Year 1576. when a 
War happening betwixt Spain and the States, occaſioned a 
Revolution in the Fortunes of the Family, | | 

But Mr. Ruy/ch is far leſs conſiderable on account of his Ex- 
traction, than his diſtinguiſhed Merit as a Member of Society, 
a Phyſician, and an Anatomiſt. 

This Gentleman, from his Infancy, devoted himſelf to Phy- 
fic, and began his firſt Reſearches with the Materia Medica, 
The Virtues of Plants, the Structures of Animals, the Quali- 
ties of Mineral Bodies, Chymical Operations, and Anatomical 
Diſſections, were the Objects that firſt ſtruck his Fancy, and 
called for his improving Hand. He was none of thoſe ſuper- 
ficial Inquirers, who either thro* Prejudice, or Indolence, reſt 
ſatisfied on this Side of Truth; for he had ſtripp'd his Mind of 
all thoſe unreaſonable Attachments, which are inconſiſtent with 
the Temper of a Philoſopher ; and acquir'd ſuch an indefatigable 
Turn, that his hardeſt Labours in Purſuit of Truth became 
his higheſt Pleaſures, and his only Recreations. And even when 
he married in 1661. it was in a great meaſure with a View to 
render his Circumſtances eaſy, . ao he might purſue Truth to 
the greater Advantage. 

About this Time, the famous Bilſius, being appointed Pro- 
feſſor of Anatomy at Louvain, made his Appearance at Leyden. 
This Phyſician bore it with a high Hand ; undervalued thoſe 
who were juſtly eſteemed the Ornaments of their Profeſſion, 
and, with all the haughty and ſupercilious Airs of a Spaniard, 
extoll'd his own Diſcoveries' above theirs, eſpecially with 
regard to the Motion of the Bile, the Lymph, the Chyle, and 
Fat. But as Inſolence ſeldom fails to be chaſtiſed by real Me- 
rit, ſo Deleboe, Sylvius, and Yan Horne, then Profeſſors at Leyden, 
had a mind to check the exorbitant Vanity of this Stranger. 
For this Purpoſe they courted the Aſſiſtance of young Ruy/ch 
who had been more converſant in minute and delicate Diſ- 
ſections, than they themfelves. Mr, Ruy ſeh came from the 
Hague, where he lived, to Leyden, by N:ght, preſented them 
with Materials proper for encountering and confounding Bilfius, 
and returned home directly, to make new Preparations for the 
ſame Purpoſe. 

After having thus fought in Secret againſt Bilſius, the two 
Combatants came at laſt to an open Engagement; for Sylvius 
and Van Horne, to whom he had lent fo ſeaſonable an Aid, had 
no mind to aſſume the Reſults of his Induſtry as their own Diſ- 
coveries. Mr. Ruyſch, in the Courſe of the Debate, had 
aſſerted, that the Reſiſtance he felt upon blowing into the Lym- 
phatic Veſſels, gave him Reaſon to believe, that theſe Veſſels 
were furniſhed with Valves, which, he confeſs'd, he had not 
ſeen, but ſaid, he was not ſingular in his Judgment as to that 
Particular. Bilſius not only denied the Fact with uncommon 
Aſſurance, but even teſtified a ſtrong Contempt for thoſe who 
pronounced the thing poſſible. Ruy/ch, who was bleſs'd at 
once with a clear Head, and an accurate Hand, actually found 
thoſe Valves, to the Number of above two thouſand, and gave 
inconteſtable Proofs of the Reality of that, which he had be- 
fore advanced as a Conjecture only. This Accident gave un- 
ſpeakable Satisfaction to Men of Senſe, who always rejoice to 
ſee Merit triumph over Arrogance and Ignorance. Bilfius, 
who regarded Reputation more than Truth, promiſed to yield 
the Point as ſoon as he himſelf ſhould ſee thefe Valves: But 
when the Evidence of his own Senſes reduced him to a Ne- 
ceſſity of acknowledging their Exiſtence, he added Arrogance 
to his Ignorance, and confidently aflerted, That he knew theſe 
Valves, tho'; for Reaſons of his own, he did not chuſe to diſ- 
cover his Knowledge in that Particular. Ruyſch, in a ſmall 
Volume, publiſhed in 1665, which, by the way, was the firſt 
Work of his that ſaw the Light, has given us a particular 
Account of this Conteſt; in which Bil, inſenſible = the 

van 


ANA 


Advantages of Modeſty, renders himſelf famous, or rather in- 


famous, for the oppoſite Vice. 


Mr. Ruyſch was in the Year 1664. created Doctor of Phyſic 


in the Univerſity of Loden, and had very ſoon after a very 
line, but at the ſame time, a very deplorable Opportunity put 


into his Hand, of convincing the World with how great Juſtice 
that Dignity was conferr'd upon him; for the Plague began to 


rage all over Holland, and Mr. Ruy/ch had the Care of thoſe 


that were infected at the Hague, committed to him. ' his 


Office, whatever Share of. Glory it might procure him, was 
nevertheleſs far from being deſirable in itſelf : But it is no 
uncommon thing for Merit and Learning to ſubj ect their Poſ- 
ſeſſors to Inconveniencies, from which the Ignorant and Illite- 
Tate are entirely fre. * 
But his principal Buſineſs, and the Employment which en- 
groſs'd moſt of his Time, conſiſted in carrying Anatomy to 
that noble Height of Perfection, at which it never before 
arrived. Anatomiſts had long contented themſelves with ſuch 
Inſtruments as were judged neceſſary for feparating thoſe ſolid 
Parts, the particular Structures, or mutual Relations, of which 
they wanted, to diſcover. Regnier de Graaf, an entire Friend, 
and an intimate Acquaintance of Mr. Ruyſch's, was the firſt, 
who, in order to diſcover the Motion of the Blood in the Veſſels, 
and the ſeveral Roads it took during Life, invented a new Spe- 
<ies of Syringe, by means of which, he filled the Veſlels with 
ſome high-coloured Subſtance, which ſufficiently diſcovered the 
Road taken by itſelf, and conſequently that taken by the Blood 
in a living Animal. This Invention was at firſt approved of; 
but the Practice was ſoon after- diſcountenanced, becauſe the 
Matter gradually made its Eſcape, and left the Preparation good 
for nothing. 7 

John Swammerdam endeavour'd to ſupply this Defect in de 
Graaf*s Invention, and happily concluded, that there was a 
Neceflity for uſing ſome warm Subſtance, which becoming 


gradually cool, in Proportion as it flow'd into the Veſſels, might p 


at laſt, when arrived at their Extremities, loſe the Nature of a 
Fluid, and by that means become capable of being retain'd in 
the Veſſels. This, no doubt, required a very nice and diſcern- 
ing Judgment, both with regard to the particular Quality of the 
injected Matter, its due Degree of Heat, and the juſt Momen- 
tum, or Proportion of Force, with which it was to be impell'd. 
By this means Swammerdam firſt render'd the Capillary Arteries 
and Veins of the Face viſible ; but he did not long perſiſt either 
in the Uſe or Improvement of his new Invention ; for an Ex- 
<eſs of Piety ſoon after ſpoil'd his Anatomical Turn, and made 
him look upon ſuch Practices as impious. The devout Swam- 
merdam was, no doubt, afraid of rivalling the Almighty in the 
Perfection of his Works; but his Fears in this Particular were 
ill-founded. But as the moſt exalted Degrees of Devotion rare- 
ly extinguiſh all the Motions of Vanity in the Heart, ſo Swam- 
merdam was tempted to communicate his Invention to his Friend 
Mr. Ruyſch ; who was not only fond of it, but afterwards 
practiſed it without any Fear of offending God. 

Upon his firſt Trial he found the Experiment to hold, and, 
in all Probability, produced a more perfect Preparation than 
Swammerdam himſelf had done: The Veſſels were fo curiouſly 
injected, that the remoteſt Parts of their Ramifications, which 
were as flender as the Threads of a Spider's Web, became viſi- 
ble; and, which is ſtill more ſurpriſing, ſometimes were not ſo, 
without the Aſſiſtance of a Microſcope. What then muſt the 
Nature of that Subſtance be, which is, at once, ſo fine as to 
enter the imperceptible Cavities of theſe Canals, and at the 


ſame * is poſſeſsd of ſuch a Quality as to indurate itſelf 
there? | 


Small Ramifications were diſcover d, which were neither ob- 


ſervable in the Living, nor to be ſeen in diſſecting the Bodies of 


thoſe that were newly dead. 

I pe entire Carcaſes of Children were injected; for the Ope- 
ration was thought very difficult, if not entirely impoſfible, in 
Adults. Nevertheleſs, in the Year 1666. by the Order of the 
States General, he undertook to inject the Body of the Englib 
Admiral Bercley, who was killed on the 11th of June, in the 
Engagement betwixt the Dutch and Engliſh Fleets : This Body, 
tho very much ſpoil'd, before Ra ſch put his artful Hand to it, 
was yet ſent over to England as curiouſly prepar'd as if it had 
been the freſh Carcaſe of an Infant ; and the States General 
beſtow'd a Recompence which was at once proportion'd to their 
Grandeur, and the Artiſt's Merit. | 

Every Part of the ir jected Matter preſerved its Conſiſtence, 
its Softneſs, its Flexibility, and even gradually acquir'd freſh 
Degrees of Beauty with Time. | 

| oe 2 with all their Viſcera, were ſo far from having a 
.nauſeous Smell, that they even acquired an agreeable one, and 
that too in Caſes where they {mell'd very ſtrong before the Ope- 
ration. 


Every Part was preſerved from Corruption by Mr. Ruyſeh's 


2 8 A long Life afforded bim the Pleaſure of ſeeing, that 


is-Preparations had, till then, been Proof againſt the Shocks of Inſpector of all thoſe who were either 
. Time, and even put it out of his Power to aſcertain the Length 


of their ſuture Duration. All his injected Carcaſes glow with 


. 
9 


the ſtriking Luſtre and Bloom of Youth ; th ... 
many living Perſons faſt aſleep; and their ol Fl 
nounce them ready to walk: In ſhort, the MY 
Ruyſch were ſo many Prolongations of Life, v. Ut 
the antient Egyptians were only ſo many epa 4 
tions of Death. 2 
When Mr. Ruy/ch began to produce ſuch fur 
rations, abundance of incredulous People Prora 
; © ig] 
impoſlible ; but he gently oppoſed their Obſtinx; wa 
Words, Come and ſee, His Muſeum was not dul A. 
but richly ſtor'd, if I may be allow'd the Earl 
ing Monuments of his Art, who were ready torn 
his Favour, and give the Lye to his Oppoſers, 4 cn 
feſſor of Phyſic very ſeriouſly adviſed him to ua 
Novelties, and tread in the fafe and beaten Pts of jy 
ceſſors; but as Mr. Ruyſch deſpiſed the foolith any 
the DoQor redoubled his Letters, and at la to in 
Cond — in that ey inconſiſtent with te ha 
a Profeſſor; to all whic th replied, in a nd 2 
Laconic Strain, CoME AND 3 x _ 
Mr. Ruyſch conceals the Name of the Profeſty, wy 
friendly, or rather fo fooliſh, as to give him this A 
he has acted otherwiſe with regard to Meſſ. Rav wi} 
who were both famous for their Skill in Anatany, 
openly declared themſelves againſt him; eſpecilly fi 
confidently boaſted, that he knew the Secret of prqwn 
prolerning Carcaſes better than Mr. Ruy/ch him{l, ty 
. Ruyſch aſked him, Why, ſince it was fo, heli 
cover'd ſuch and ſuch Parts? And why he had mangkelh 
tomical Tables, by committing notorious Blunders! of 
ſpecifies and points out to him. Thus far the Conddi 
Ruyſch was unexceptionable, and hitherto he n 
the Advantages that a good Cauſe, and Candour in D 
give him: But ſoon after he loſes the Temper af tel 
her, and the Gentleman; for, upon Bidlobs callughk 
tile Butcher, he falls into perſonal Reflections, ardh 
he rather choſe to be Lais ſubrilis, quam La fa 
„ ſubtile Butcher, than an infamous Pimp.“ U 
of Words, and the imagin'd Antitheſis, bet wit Lawal 
may poſſibly have induced him to tranſgreſs ſo far 
Laws of Decorum, and true Politeneſs: But what 
do with the Morals of his 2 when the Extat 
Knowledge was the Subject in Diſpute? Trueits, 
los Conduct was fo provoking as not to admit auh 
when he call'd him miſerrimus Auatomicarum, 
„ miſerable of Anatomiſts.” But the Extravagut 
Man ought never to unhinge the Mind, or authoruelk 
neſs of another. 
But tho? Falſhood may ſometimes have reſolute 
me never fails to come off victorious in the In 
uties of Mr. Ruyſch's Art were ſeen, and the At 
it felt. The Subjects neceſſary for Diſſectian, wid 
ing Superſtition of the Times render'd very few, c 
the Hands of other Anatomiſts; but Mr. Kuyſcb hs 
parable Secret of rendering them of eternal Uſe. 
were now no more accompanied with thoſe Ideas 0 
Averſion, which before had proved fatal to Anaton) 4 
Anatomical Demonſtrations could only be made 
Seaſon, but now the moſt ſcorching Heats were opal 
for that Purpoſe, provided the Days were equal al 
Now, conſidering the Advantages of this 
ſtrong Curioſity that naturally reign'd in Mr. 2 
we need not be ſurpriſed, if he diſcover'd things ng | 
the Notice of all that went before him, ſuch a. 
Artery, which ſupplies the Lungs with Nour 
unknown to the moſt mifute and accurate 
Perioſteum of the Officula Auditus, which * 00 11 
upon as bare; the Ligaments belonging to the wu 
theſe Officula. He likewiſe found, that the Co ir the 
the Brain was not glandular, as was — 4 
conſiſted of Veſſels infinitely ramified; and "a Gl 
Parts, which were falſly look'd upon as gland 00 
no more than ſa many Congeries of ſimple Ve ies b 
differ'd in their reſpeQtive Lengths, their Dim | 
they deſcribed in their Courſes, and the Di way” 
tremities from the Heart, Circumſtances 2 17 
Secretions or Filtrations depend. Frederic - mel 
his Life, when talking of the Extent and in 
coveries, ſeems animated with a kind of Entbar 
ſtulates the Matter in this warm Strain 4 , ful 
the 4 running thro” the Tunica Aranta, ; #fif 
Acetabulum Coxe ? Who diſcovered the Vſſe 15 jo 
Membrane which ſurrounds the Marrow of 75 1 


who found out the Veſſelt in the Maditullium , 
rae” myo and 2 which are deft ia 
Anatomy, Was, by the Bargo magen of w_—_ 


70 


ſonal Quarrels. He was likewiſe, for the 9" xl 
* Maſter of the Midwivtiy who, f J 


n of their Buſineſs; they were too haſty 
e re e eg the Placenta, when it came 


cent to expel It intirely. 


ve the ſame Scope to his natural Ge- 
3 Ready done in Anatomy. The extenſive 
n of the Hollanders ſupplied him with many exotic 
nch he diſſected and preſerved with incomparable 
q gexterouſſy ſeparated their Veſſels from their Paren- 
4 by that means plainly ſhew'd wherein their Life 
E Thus Animals and Plants were equally embalmed, 
ly fure of Duration, by the ſkilful Touches of Mr. 
— or Repoſitory of Curioſities, contain'd ſuch a 
magnificent Variety, that one would have rather taken 
e Collection of a King than the Property of a private 
ut not ſatisfied with the Store and Variety it afforded, 
| beautify the Scene; and Join an additional Luftre to 
us Proſpect. He mingled Groves of Plants, and De- 
crell-work, with Skeletons, and diſmember'd Limbs ; 
t nothing might be wanting, he animated, if I may ſo 
de Whole with appoſite Inſcriptions, taken from the 
in Poets. This Muſeum was the Admiration of Fo- 
Generals of Armies, Embaſſadors, Electors, and even 
nd Kings; were fond to yiſit it. When Peter the Firſt, 
wy, came into Holland, in the Year 1695: he was ſo 
th the View of Mr. Ruy ſch's Collection, that he ten- 
7d a little Infant, which ſparkled with all the Graces of 
and ſeem'd to ſmile upon him. On his ſecond com- 
| in 1714. he purchaſed the Collection, and ſent it to 
2; but the Induſtry and long Experience of Mr. 
bon ſupplied him with another. 
Year 1727. he was choſeti Honorary Aſſociate of the 
of paula. He was alſo a Member of the Leopol- 
lemy in Germany, and of the Royal Society in Eng- 


d of a Fever in the 92d Year of his Age in 1731. and 
peculiar Advantage over moſt other learned Men, that 
to ſee all that Oppoſition, which Malice and Envy 
his Merit, huſh'd and laid to ſleep. 

Wy/ch has publiſh'd a great many Pieces at different 
Which were at laſt reduced into a very confuſed and 
table Order, and printed, as the Title-page of the firſt 


imports,  Amfteldami, apud , Faſſonio-IVaeſbergios, 


ba Peculiarity in one Work of Mr. Ruy/ch's, which 
d be taken Notice of, which is, that ſome Paſſages of 
aria, which he publiſh'd in Latin and Dutch; are left 
ted into the Dutch, What influenced this Author in 
every one muſt judge for himſelf, from the Nature of 
pes untranſlated, 

pe the vaſt Variety both of entertaining and inſtruct- 
Ents that occur in the Life of Mr. Ruyſeh, will ſuffi- 


bologize for its Length, and account for our ſpending 
ne upon him than ſome of the reſt. 


SaurokixI, (J. Douixicus) 


member, a Venetian, publiſh'd many curious Anato- 
coveries in his Ob ſervationes Anatomicæ, of which there 
| * or more Italian Editions; but the laſt was printed 
1739-40. 


uſcula Medica were printed at Rotterdam, 1719. 


HAMMERUS, (GUNTHERUS CHRISTOPHERUS) 
Jician, who. i 
- »in the latter Part of the laſt Century, 
flor of P hyſie at Jena for four Years ; and 1 


* ny, where he ſpent the Remainder of his 


| a Book intituled, In Phyſiologiam Introductio 
meftadii, 1681. 4to, and * intituled, De Aus 


"us, Lugd. Bat. 1684. 8vo, | 


and his Epiftolica Diſſertatio de L 
ymphe Ortu, & 
rem Vaſorum Cauſis, are extant in the Bibliotheca 


© alſo publiſh'd an Editi v. f v 
to Phyſic, with 3 dition of Gonringius's In 


es valious Obſervations r lati ue, La 
* | relative to, the Tongue, La- 
hn Diaphragm, Meſentery, Colon, "Inte 
Lad u Im Chyli, Kidneys, Fingers, Nails, 
ration. and Lymphatic Ducts, all which are worthy 


etach? , g : RT F 
1 of this Author are extant in the Ger- 
b.Cereby;, the Anatomy of a Mole, and a Treatiſe 


Ruy/ch was created Profeſſor of Botany, in the Exer- 
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SchilLIxorus (Henricus Storsmuxpus) 
Was Author of the following Anatomical Works: 


Diſcurſus P y * Nope oa de  Microcoſmi Miſeria, 


& Perfeftionis Excellentia, Mittebergæ, 1658. in 4to. 


Trattatus Ofteologicus, fre Oftevlegia Microcoſmica, Dreſdæ, 


1609. in 4to. 
SCHNEIDERUs, (Cox ADUs Victor) 


A Profeſſor of Phyſic at Mirtemberg, in the Middle of the 
laſt Century, wrote a great many Anatomical Pieces; but his 
principal Subjects are the Membrana Pituitaria, and the Bones 


of the Head, upon which he has ſome excellent Remarks. 
His Works are, | 


, Difſfertationes Anatomice de Partibus, quas vocant, Principa- 


loribus, Capite, Corde, Hepate, cum Obſervationibus ad Anato- 


miam, necnon ad Artem Medendi pertinentibus, Mittebergæ, 


apud Fohan. Rotinerum, 1643. in 8 o. 


Liber de Ofe cribriformi, & Senſu ac Organo Odoratus, & 
Morbis ad utrumguc ſpeclantibus, de. Coryza, Hæmorrbagia 


Narium, Polypo, Sternutatione, Amiſſione Odoratus, Witteber- 
ge, apud Tobiam Mevium & Eterdum Schumacherum, 1655. 
in 120. 8 ' | 
Diſputationes Ofteologice aliquot, Mittebergæ, apud Michael. 
Mendtium, 1649. in 8v9. 5 
Diſputatio Weedica de Offibus Sincipitis, Witteberge, apud 
Johan. Rohnerum, 1653. in go. 


De Oſſe Occipitis, ejrſdemque Vitiis we Vulneribus. Ibidem, 


apud Johan. Hacke; anno & forma ei ſd. ; 
Diſputatio Medica, de Offibus Temporum. Ibid. apud Fohans 
Rohnerum, 1653. in 8v0. | | , 
Oratio de Æguitate ac Juſtitid Nature, ibid. 1646. in 4to. 
Oratio de Bellis Nature, ibid. in Fol. 5 
. Differtatio Anatomico-Chirurgica, de Natura Offis Frontis, 
& ejus Vulneribus ac Vitiis, ibid. 1650. in 80. 1 
Liber primus de Catarrhis, Duo agitur de / ciebus Catarrho- 
rum, & de Offe cuneiformi, per quod Catarrhi 12 . 15 
tur, Mittebergæ, apud Her. Tobiæ Mevii, & Elerdi Schuma- 
cheri, 1660. in 470. 1 ) | 
Liber de Catarrhis ſecundus, quo Galenici Catarrhorum meatus 
per ſpicut falſi revincuntur, ibid. apud Eoſdem, anno & formd 


eiſdem. 

Liber de Catarrhis tertius; quo Novi Catarrhorum meatus 
demonſtrantur, ibid. apud Eoſdem, 1661. in 4% 

Liber de Catarrhis quartus, quo generalis Catarrhorum Cura- 
tio ad nouitia Dogmata & Inventa paratur, ibid. apud Eun- 
dem, anno & forma eiſdem. „ | 

Liber Quintus & Ultimus de Catarrhoſorum Diæta, & de 

Jpeciebus Catarrhorum, &c, Witteberge, 1662. in 4to. 
Liber de Catarrhis ſpecialifſimus, &c. Witteberge, 1674. in 
fo. | $7 
1 Liber de Morbis Capitis ſeu Cephalicis illis, ut vocant, ſops- 
rofis, &c. Witteberge, i669. in 4to. | 

Liber de Nova Gravifſimorum trium Morborum Curatione, 
Sc. Francefurti, 1672. in 4to; | | 

Liber de Spaſmorum Natura & Subjefts, c. Witteberge, 
1678: in 40. 


| SEVERINUS (Marcus AURELIUS) | 
Was Pupil 22 Faſſolinus, in the Beginning of the laſt 
Century, and afterwards Profeſſor of Anatomy and Surgery at 
Naples. He is more famous for his Chirurgical than his Ana- 
tomical Works, and perhaps excell'd in Surgery by the Help of 
Anatomy, without which it would be'very difficult to make any 
conſiderable Figure in that Profeſſion. His Anatomical Works 
are, 55 5 
Zootemia Democritea, &c. Noriberge, 1646. in 40. 
. Hiftoria Anatomica, Obſervatioqz Madita, cuiſcerati Corporis, 
Neapoli, 1629. in 4to. | | oy | 
De Agua Pericardii Gordis Adipe, Poris Cholidochis, Hanc- 
vie, 1664. in 4%/,¶,᷑ũ _ LN 
His Quſtiones Anatomite quatuor. T. De Aqua Pericardii. 
2. De Cordis Adipe. 3. De Þoris Cholidochis. 4. Ofteologia, 
pro Galeno, adverſus Argutatores. Epidochæ in totidem alias Fulii 
Faſolini, are extant in an Anatomical Piece of Yolckamer's, 
Hanovie, 1654. in 4to. Frantofurti, 1668. in 12m. 


SEvERUs, (Nicol Aus) 


About the Middle of the laſt Century, wrote the following 

Anatomical Pieces: 8 | 
3 ad Vindicius Hepatis Redivivi contra Deuſingium, 

Lugd. Batavorum; 1662. in 1216. 3 

a Anktomice de Glandulis Oculorum, noviſqut 

eorum Vaſis, Hafniæ, 1664. in 40. 13 

| Oberon . Clanduln Oris, Lugd. Batavo- 

rum, 1662. in 4. and 1 2 m0. 7 1 


STEexo, (NicoLaus) | whom 
A Done; flouriſh'd about the Middle of the laſt Century. 
He enrich'd Anatomy with many valuable Diſcoveries ; * 
gs | | "oY 


— — 
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bl 
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dther Things, he obſerved the Ducts which convey Moiſture 
to the Eye for the Convenience of its Motion in the Orbit, 
and in 1662 deſcrib'd a falivary Du& not taken Notice of be- 
fore, which comes from the Glands which lie near the Ears. 
He alſo obſerved, that the Fibres of the muſcular. Coat of the 
Pharynx are ſpiral in a double Order, one aſcending, and the 
other deſcending, which run contrary Courſes, and mutually 
croſs each other in every Winding. Beſides theſe, he made 
ſeveral Obſervations concerning the Lympheducts. 

His Anatomical Works are, | | 

De Muſculis & Glandulis Obſervationum Specimen, &c. 
Hafnie, 1667. in 4 Amſtelodami, 1664. in 12mo. ' Lug- 


duni Batavorum, 1683. in 12mo, This is in the Bibliotheca 


. Hnatomice.- 


. Diſfertatio de Cerebri Anatome. This is tranſlated from the 
French Edition of 1669. by Guido Fancifius, Lugd. Bat. 1671. 
in 12mo. This is alſo in S Bibliatheca Anatomica. 

- Obſervationes Anatomice, quibus varia Oris, Oculorum & 
Narium Vaſa deſcribuntur, noviſque Salive, Lachrymarum & 
Muci Fontes deteguntur ; et novum Bilſii de Lympha Motu & 
Uſu Commentum examinatur & rejicitur. Lugd. Bat. 1662. in 
12mo. Ibid. 1680. in 12ms. 

This is alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatomic. 

Elementorum Myolegie Specimen, ſeu Muſculi Deſcriptio Geo- 
metrica. Cui accedunt Canis Carcharie diſſectum Caput, & diſ- 
ſectus Piſeis ex Canum genere. Amſtelbdami, 1669. in 8v0. 

This is alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatomica. 


STOCKHAMERUs, (FrAnciscus) 


In the latter End of the laſt Century, publiſhed the follow- 
ing Anatomical Pieces : 

Microcoſmegraphia, ffue Partium humani Cor poris omnium, 
chrumgue. Aftionum & Uſuum brevis quidem, accurata tamen & 
atoma Deſcriptio, novis hujus ſeculi Inventis exornata. Vienne 


Auſtriæ, 1682. in 120. 


SrRAussius (LAURENTIUS) 


- Flouriſh'd in the latter Part of the laſt Century. He publiſhed 
many Pieces, amongſt which, thoſe that are Anatomical, are, - 
Conatus Anatemicus, aliquot Diſputationibus exhibitus. Fran- 
cof. 1665. in 4to. 6 
Microcoſmographia Metrica, frve humani Corporis Hiſtoria 
Elegiaco Carmine exhibita, & ad Sanguinis Circulationem, & 
pleraque nova Anatomicorum Inventa accommedata. Gicſſæ, 1679. 
an $0. | | 
SWAMMERDAM (JOHANNES). 


He was a celebrated Anatomiſt of Amſterdam, in the latter 


Part of the laſt Century, having been a favourite Pupil of Tan 


Horne, under whom he made a conſiderable Progreſs in the Art 
of diſiecting and preparing Bodies. 


De Graaf was Pupil to Yan Horne at the ſame Time with 


Stwammerdam, and is ed by Swammerdam with Plagiariſm, 
in ſtealing -the Diſcoveries of their common Inſtructor, and 


"claiming them as his own. His Works are in very good Eſteem, 


and are, . 3 f 
Miraculum Nature, frve Uteri Muliebris Fabrica. Notis in 


D. Job. Van Horne Prodremum illuftrata, & Talulis a Clarif. 
E 2 Viris cum ipſo Archetypo collatis, adumbrata. 
Aaieda eft Nova Methodus, Cavitates Corporis ita præparandi, 
ut ſuam ſemper genuinam faciem feb Lugd. Bat. 1672. in 
4e. Jbidem, 1679. in 4to. This is in the Bibliotheca Ana- 
Fomica. . a 

Tractatus Phyſico-Anatomico- Medicus, de Reſpiratione Uſuque 
Pulmonum. Lugd. Bat. 1667. in 8. Jbid. 1679. in 8vo. 
and L. Bat. 1738. This is alſo in the Bibliotheca Anatomica. 


Srrvius (FRANCon1us DE IA Boe). 
He is more known as a practical Author, than as an Anato- 


| miſt, He was born at Hanover, in 1614; practiſed at Am- 
feerdam 3 afterwards was a Profeſſor at Leyden, where he dy'd 


in 1678. 
What gives him a Title to a Place here, is his Syſtem of 
the Bile, which, tis ſaid, he borrow'd from 13 3 and 
the Diſcovery which he claims of the Os Orbiculare of the in- 
ternal "Ear, whoſe Situation, however, he miſtook ; for he 
thought it was placed on the Side of the Head of the Stapes, 


whereas it is placed betwixt that and the Incus. 


n Tavvzr, (Daurzl) 

A. French Phyſician, who publiſhed a Treatiſe of Anatomy, 
but of no great Character, being remarkable for extravagant 
Hypotheſes, and ill- concerted Theory. This he publiſhed un- 
der the Title of Anatomie Renſannie, about 1687, being then 


but eighteen Years old. In 1700 he publiſhed his Traits de la 


Generation, et de la Nouriture du Fatus. - He dy'd in 1701, in 
the-31it Year- of his Age, | | 


In his Neurologia he gives a very good 


ANA 


5 Titincrvs (MATTHIAs) 


Wrote ſeveral Anatomical Pieces; but is not 
any new Diſcoveries. He liv'd in the latter p,, ® 
Century. His Anatomical Works are, at 

De Tuba Uteri, degue Fotu nuper in Gall | 
cauitatem, in Tuba concepto, Exercitatis Ant, 26 
on . . t 

De Placenta Uteri Diſquiſitio Anatomi 3 
cina Hypatheſibus 16 bl. 

De Admiranda Kenum Structura, eorumgu U, 
Sanguificatione, Seminis Preparation, acHumri, fi 
8 egregatione, conſiſtente, Eæercitatis Anatomica 7 * 
Circulari Sangumis Motu illuſtrata, Francef. 16 oh 

Anatomia Lienis, ad Circulationem Sau * 
centiorum inuenta, accommodata. Rinthel;; 16 * 
Ibid. 1676. in Iamo. N 

Iaęixg acts, ſeu Digreſſio Phyſico- Anatomic 1... 
brevi Lienis, ejuſq; Uſu 255 prove in Ci Wir 
conomia. Mindæ, 1676. in 1210. W 


Tyson (EpwaRp). 


This Gentleman was Phyſici 
yſician to Beth/:} 111 
low of the College of Phyſicians, and — 
Surgeons Hall 9 
e was a very accurate Anatomiſt, as a 
ſertations, of which he was Author, 2 ? I 
phicel Tranſactions, and the Aeta E ruditorum, teatng 
8 that of Beaſts and Inſecz. 
is Phocæna, or the Anatomy of a Porpus, diſk 
/ham College, with a preliminary Diſcourſe conenighs 


and a Natural Hiſtory of Animals, was printed Ida, 


VALSALVA (Ax roxtus Maxi) 


This Phyſician was born at Imola, a Cit 
Profeſſor of Anatomy at Bologna. H is Trent 
eſteem'd an excellent Performance, and contains mm 
veries relating to that Organ. He alſo deſcribes, dg 
Figures of, the Muſcles of the Uvula and Pharynx, 


VERREYIN (Pallle). 


He was born in 1648. He intended originally t t 
Studies towards Divinity ; but having loſt one of hi lg 
a Mortification, he apply'd himſelf entirely to Phyſc, af 
Profeſlor of Anatomy and Surgery at Louvain, wer 
quir'd great Reputation, and died of a Fever in 1511 
regretted by the learned World. His Anatomy ben 
cellent Character, and has gone through ſeveral Edi 
third of which is that printed Brux. 1726. 2 Vol. 4 


VERLE (Jon anxes BapTis7a) 


Wrote a Treatiſe intituled Anatomia Artificial 0 
mani. This was printed at Amſterdam, 1680. 12m 
extant in the Miſcellanea Curioſa, and in the Biba 


tomica, 


VeRrney (GuicHaRrD JosEPH Dl). 


This celebrated Anatomiſt was born at Feur: In 
75 the 5th, 1648. His Father, Jaques du n 

hyſician at that Place. He ſtudy d Phylic fre! 
Avignon, and came to Paris 1667, where he wi 
employ'd in diſſecting the Brain, before Aſſemblis 
Men, who us'd to meet at the Ab Bourdeit's wh 
Denys's, a learned Phyſician at Paris. He acquitted 
well on theſe Occaſions, that in 1676 he ws i 
the Royal Academy of Sciences as a Member: and Wl 
read Lectures to the Dauphin in Anatomy. In * 
conſtituted Profeſſor of Anatomy at the Royal 0 

In 1683 he publiſhed his Traité de POrgane & ; 
the following Year was tranſlated into. Latin, u 
Nuremberg, He dy'd the 10th of Septembtr 11 
above - mentioned Treatiſe on the Ear is in gat” 
is the only Work he publiſhed. 


VEsLINGIUS (JOHANNES)- 


He was Profeſſor of Anatomy and Botany 2 4 
Beginning of the laſt Century. His Sue 100 
bears a good Character; of which there 2% 
Editions adorn'd with Figures ; but that of 2 pf 
with Notes, and an Appendix by Gerard Bu" 


Eſteem. 


Vigvssens (RAYMOND): | 


He was of Montpelier, and was famous Pr 
with great Accuracy, the Anatomy of the ig 
row, and Nerves, in which he Se erben 


nificent Figures, of theſe Parts. His Neu" 


Lugd. 1684. I 


Vieizaius (JonAkNRs) U 5 
Jebrated Surgeon, and lir'd about the Middle of 


wal yas 2 CE His Enchiridium Anatomicarum is printed 
8 1 ; Medict-Chirrgica, Hagæ Comitum, 1 659. 


Viesuous (JOHANNES GxoRG1vs): 


and a conſiderable Anatomiſt. He pub- 


ns 2 Bavarian, 
der'd himſelf famous by the Diſco- 
Apo % 4 which diſcharges the Fluid, 


a ulous Subſtance, at the ſame Place where 
5 — Cholodochus opens into the Duodenum. 
der in 1642. He was, not long after, ſhot by 
„in his own Study, Who, it was thought, had been 
” murder him. His Name is ſometimes ſpelt Wir- 


Vork AuERUs (JoHAnNEs GEORGIUS). | 
25 a Phyſician of Norimberg; about the Middle of the 


_turys Og By . 
| t many detach'd Pieces of this Author in the 
en ; ſides which he publiſh'd A 
m Anatomicum concinnatum ex clariſſimis Triumviris: 
Jaſolini, Locris, Quæſtioni bis Anatomicis. 1. De Cor- 
V 2. De Aqua Pericardii. 3. De Poris Choledochis, 
Ella. 4. Offeologia parva : Marci Aurelii Seve- 
is, totidem Epidochis : & Bartholomeo Cabrolio, Aqui- 

vic, 1654, in 41 Francef: 1668; in 4to. 
La de Stomacho, ſcripta ad Docs. Johan. Georgium Sar- 


Aliderphi Noricor. 1682. 4t0: 
WrrER (JoHannes JAcoBUs): 


s a Phyſician of 4 4 in the latter Part of the 
tury, and oblig'd the World with many curious Ana- 
Pieces ; particularly ſome relating to the Anatomy of 
ho dy'd Apoplectic. His Anatomical Works are, 

ationes Anatomicæ, ex Cadaveribus eorum, quos ſuſtulit 
6, cum Exercitatione de ejus Loco affetto. Schaf. 1658: 
Ihid. 1675. in 8v0, Amſt: 1681. in 800. 

iarum & Obſervationum Apoplecticarum & ſimilium, po- 
fnatome ſubjectorum Auctarium : cum Scholiis, 1bi- 
E — eiſdem. | 

ja Anatomica de Puelld fine Cerebro natd. Schaſph. 
890. This is in the Bibliotheca Anatomica. 

biis Anatomicis Epiſtola. This is publiſh'd, together 
reatiſe of Jacobus Henricus Paullus, intituled, Ana- 
ane Anatome, Noribergæ, 1664. in 4to. Argent, 
do. 
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TYNX, 


WrsENTEID (CoxRApus). 


t know, that this Phyſician ever publiſhed any thing in 
but Johannes Petrus Albrecht, in the German Ephe- 
relates, That J/eſenfeld thought he obſerv'd, in a 
be diſſected, ſome Ducts which paſs from the Inteſti- 


to the Bladder of Urine : But I don't find, that 
been obſery'd by any one ſince. 


WararTon (Tons). 


San Engliſh Phyſician, and in 1656 publiſhed a Trea- 
Glands, intituled, Adenographia ; in which there are 
us Particulars not known before. In particular he 

a Duct, which, ariſing from the conglomerate 
ich are ſituated in the inner Side of the lower Jaw, 
daliva, which it diſcharges near the Middle of the 
the Mouth, | 


WirIIs (Tons). 


freien, educated at Oxford, where he was 
0 — Philoſophy. He was born in 1620, and 
% e * more eminent for his Practice in London, 
bor - is Theory, which in many Inſtances happens 
le 2 He was, however, an excellent Ana- 
Ilnteſt un what relates to the Brain, Nerves, Sto- 
nteſtines. 
mus had obſerv'd before him, that the Brain, pro- 
ed, and Cerebellum, conſiſt of two diſtin ub- 
1 = unt. Colour d Subſtance, thro* which the 
Tin an e under the Pia Mater in innumerable 
d to; 5 are diſſeminated; and an inner, every- 
ſually v8 4 nervous Nature, that Joins this Bark 
{ N the Medulla Oblongata, which is 
final M ars of Nerves that iſſue from the Brain, 
liter um, Pr. and lies under the Brain and Cere- 


ſtance. ©, ce, thro? all its Inſertions, into the 
Ade ende ibe Medul'a Oblongata, and examined 
Body, with and went along with them into every 
n demonſſ wonderful Curioſity. Hereby not onl 
b ly proved to be the Fountain of gente 
2%) the Courſes of the Nerves, the Man- 


medullary Sub, illis was fo very exact, that he ſaith the Lord God. 


ANA 

ner how every Part of the] Body conſpires with any others to 
procure any one particular Motion, was clearly ſhewn ; and 
thereby it was made plain, even to Senſe, that where-ever 
many Parts joined at once to cauſe the ſame Motion, that Mo- 
tion is cauſed by Nerves that go into every one of thoſe Parts, 
which are all ſtruck together. And tho? 222 and du Ver- 
ney have in many things corrected Dr: Willis's Anatomy of the 
Nerves ; yet they have ſtrengthen'd his general Hypotheſis, 
even at the Time when they diſcover'd his Miſtakes. 

He ſeparated the Coats of the Stomach; and examined the 
ſeveral Fibres of the middle Coat, with more Exactneſs than 
formerly ; he alſo has been very nice in tracing the Blood- 
veſſels and Nerves that run amongſt the Coats ; has evidently 
ſhewn, that its Infide is covered with a glandulous Coat, whoſe 
Glands ſeparate that Mucilage, which both preſerves the 
Fibres from being injur'd by the Aliments which the Stomach 
receives, and concurs with the Spittle to further the Digeſtion 
there performed ; and has given a particular Account of all 


_ ſeveral Rows of Fibres, which compoſe the muſcular 
oat. 


Winstow, (James Benicnvs) 


Profeſſor of Phyſic, Anatomy, and Surgery in the Univer- 
ſity of Paris; Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and 
of the Royal Society at Berlin. 3 

In 1723 he publiſhed an excellent Work intituled Expoſition 
Anatomique de la Structure du Corps humain, 410. 

'This was tranſlated by Dr. George Douglas into Engliſh, and 
publiſhed London, 1734. | 

It is eſteem'd the beſt Syſtem of the ſolid Parts of the Body 
which has yet appeared, and is remarkable for Conciſeneſs and 
Perſpicuity and for the exact Order of the Work. The Au- 
thor is, however, charged with introducing new Terms into 
Anatomy without any Neceflity, which can only tend to em- 
broil the Science, and perplex Students. The famous Steno 
was great Uncle to I inſlotu. 


ANATON. See Ax AT RON. | 
. ANATRESIS, avaTqnors, from av and Te, to perforate. 
It ſignifies literally Perforation ; but by Galen is ufed to ſignify 
T rapanning. 

ANATRIBE, «vare8), and 

ANATRIPSIS, av re., from dv; and religo, to rub, 
Friction. | | a 

ANATRIS, or, ANTARIS, Mercury. 

ANATRON, or, NAT RON, is a Salt taken from the 
River Nile in Egypt, by Cryſtallization, or by Evaporation. 
It was very probably the Nitre of the Antients, and is rarely 
found in Europe. It is a little acrid and alcaline to the Tafte. 

It ought to be choſen in a Lump, white, looking as if cry- 
ſtalliz'd, ponderous, having the Tafte of common Salt, but of 
a bad Smell, eaſily moiſtening in the Air. The Waſherwo- 
men made uſe of it formerly, inſtead of the Salt of Kali, to 
whiten their Linen ; from whence it is improperly called by 
the Name of that Salt. The Butchers alſo make uſe of it in 
the room of Sea Salt, to ſeaſon their Fleſh-meats. 

This Salt is very aperitive, if taken inwardly ; externally 
taken, it deterges, dries, and reſiſteth a Gangrene. It is an 
Ingredient in the Compoſition of the Stone of Crollius. 

here is alſo an artificial Anatron called Anatron Factitium 3 
it is compos'd of ten Parts of Saltpetre, four Parts of quick 
Lime, three Parts of common Salt, two Parts of Roch Alum, 
and two Parts of Vitriol : All theſe are diſſolved in Wine, and 
the Diſſolution boiled; then ſtrain it, and evaporate it to the 
Conſiſtence of Salt. It is uſed as Borax to purify Metals, and 
put them in Fuſion. Lemery des Drogues; 

There is a very great Difference between the Nitre, or Na- 
trum, of the Antients, and our Saltpetre ; which we do not 
know whether the Antients were acquainted with or not : And, 
in like manner, their Nitre is almoſt unknown to us. 

By Nitre the Antients underſtood an acrid, alcaline Salt, 
found in Egypt, and other Places, which, as it made an Effer- 
veſcence with Acids, was uſed as a lixivial Salt for cleanſing 


Cloaths, and for making Glaſs. Solomon mentions the Effer- 


veſcence of Nitre with Vinegar, Prov. xxv. 20. where he 
compares a Man that ſings Songs with an heavy or afflited 
Heart, to a Mixture of Vinegar and Nitre ; which Antipathy, 
or Contrariety, cannot be underſtood of the common Nitre, 


or Saltpetre, which raiſes no Efferveſcence with Vinegar. The 


Antients frequently uſed their Nitre, or Aphronitrum, in 


' Baths, and the Women in their Waſhes ; whence Jerenflah 


ſays, Chap. ii. Ver. 22. Though thou waſheft thee with Nitre, 
and takeſt thee much & caps yet thine Iniquity is marked before me, 


the Lixivium of that alcaline Salt, which was brought from 
Egypt by the Name of Nitrum, or Aphronitrum. ,. . _. 

his Nitre eaſily relented in the Air, fermented with Vine- 
gar, and had an abſterſive Quality; and even at this Time, 
in the Fields of Leſſer 4/ia, near Smyrna and Epheſus, the 
Earth riſes in ſmall Hillocks, placed very near each other, like 

| | | * Molehills, 


his cannot be ſaid of Saltpetre, but of 
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Molehills, during the Spring and Autumn, of which the In- 
habitants prepare a Ley for waſhing Cloaths ; as alſo of the 
Salt they get from that Earth, by diffolving it in Water, they 
make Sap; as is related by the great Towrnefort, This an- 
tient Nitre was likewiſe uſed to make Glaſs, being mixed 
with Sand, as they afterwards did. with the Salt of the Plant 
Kali, or Glaſſwort, as may be gathered from what Tacitus 
yt, Hiſt. 1. 5. That the Sands of Palefine and Syria, near 
Egypt, were made into Glaſs with Nitre. 

t is evident, therefore, that the Nitre of the Antients was 
quite different from ours. At this Time it is very little uſed, 
and very rare in Europe, tho' it was very much in Uſe amongſt 
the Antients, both for making of Medicines, and for other 
Purpoſes of Life. The common Cuſtom of Bathing alone con- 
ſumed a vaſt Quantity of it. It ſerved likewiſe for Dying, for 
ſeaſoning Victuals, and for glazing earthen Veſſels. Very little 
of it is brought us; and it is very hard to determine the Aphro- 
hitrum, or the African or Egyptian Nitre, or Spuma Nitri, 
which I believe to be the Baurach of the Arabiant, and the 
Grecian Nitre. Nitre was a native Salt, of a red or white 
Colour, and bitter "Taſte. It did not fly in the Fire like com- 
mon Salt, nor flaſh like Saltpetre, but melted, and roſe in 
Bubbles, like Alum and Borax. It made an Efferveſcence 
with Acids ; and hence I look upon it to have been of the 
ſame Nature with the Salt of Tartar, or Pot-aſh. See NA- 
TRON. Geoffrey. 

ANATRON ſometimes ſignifies the Gall of Glaſs, which 
is nothing elſe but the Spume caſt up by the Matter of which 
Glaſs is made. 

It is alſo taken for the Terra Saracenica, of which there are 
three Kinds, which are the Black, the Red, and the Azure. 

Sometimes it means a white and ſtony Excreſcence, which 
grows on Rocks, in Form of a white Mok, and is called by 
ſome Sal Nitrum. It is alſo called, Anachron, Anatrum, and 
Anaton. Caſtellus from Ruland. Fohnſon, Schrod. Hoffm. 

ANATROPE, 'Ava]eorn, from avaleine, to ſubvert, A 
Subverſion, literally, or Relaxation of the Stomach, attended 
with Loſs of Appetite, Vomiting, and Nauſea. Galen. The 
Verb avra|pizo, in Hippocrates, Lib. de Art. ſignifies to ſub- 
vert, ruin, and deſtroy. 7 

ANATRU M, the fame as Anatron. 

ANATUM, Egg-ſnells. Johnſon. | 

ANAUDOS, Av ., the Word is explained by Galen on 
Hippocrates, to ſignify one that has loſt the Uſe of Speech, and 
Aphonos, der, to mean one who can utter no Voice. In 
the former, the Organs of Speech, or articulate Voice, are in- 
jur'd or clogg'd ; the other, who has utterly loſt his Voice, has 
the Inftruments thereof, as the Larynx, with the Muſcles and 
Nerves thereto belonging, diſabled from performing their Fun- 
ction. The Word is derived from « Negat. and au, Speech; 
as Aphonos, dear, comes from « Negat. and er, Voice. 

ANAVINGA. Baccifera Indica, Fructu rotundo cuſpidato, 
Ceraſi Magnitudine, polypyreno. Anavinga H. H. P. 4. T. 49. 

101. 

: A Tree of a middle Size, that grows in Malabar in the 
Eaft-Indies, eſpecially about Cochin. It is an Evergreen, and 
its Fruit, or Berries, are ripe in Auguſt. 

The Juice of the Berries drank excites Sweat, cures malig- 
nant Diſtem and keeps the Belly ſoluble. Ihe Decoction 
of the Leaves in Water makes a fit Bath for ſuch are affected 
with Pains in the Joints. Raii Hift. Plant. | 
 ANAXYRIS, 'AvaZveis, a Name for a kind of Lapathum, 
called otherwiſe Oxalis, and Lapathum agreſte. Oribaſ. Med. 
Coll. Lib. 11 

ANAXYRIDES, Avagueides, in Hippocr. de Aere, &c. 
ſignifies a ſort of Breeches, or Drawers, worn by the Scythians, 
From areovgo, to draw upwards, changing & into FE. 

ANBLATUM, Cord:, five Aphyllon, J. B. Orobanche Ra- 
dice dentata, major, C. B. Dentaria major Matthiolo, Ger. 
Orob. Radice dentata, five Dentaria major Matthiolo, Park. 
The GREATER TOOTHWORT. 

It flowers about the latter End of April, and Beginning of 
May. It has been obſerved in a ſhady Lane, not far from 
Darking, in Surry ; at Bredgate, near Sittingborn ; about Chi- 
ſelhurft and Maidſtone, in Kent; near oy 4s in Wiftmor- 
land ; and on/tal, in Yorkſhire. Syn. Ship. Brit. 288. 

1 find. no Virtues aſcribed to it. Martyn's Tournefort. 

' ANCHA, a Word uſed by Avi ſenna, and ſometime by Fo- 
reſtus, and ſignifies the fame as Coxa. Caftellus. 

ANCHILOPS. _ | by; | 
- "The Anchilops is a Tumour ſituate at the great Anglo of the 
Eye, for the moſt part, under the Conjunction of the Folds; 
it degenerates into an Abſceſs, and is twofold, the one, attend- 


ed with Pain, the other almoſt without any Pain. 


I be Anchilops with Pain is often accompanied with a vio- 
lent Fever, which continues till the Matter is formed and diſ- 


ed. | if 
ik Anchilops with little Pain is, for the moſt part, free 
from, a Fever; the Swelling of the great Angle is light, and 


the Colour of the Skin but little changed. 


Bag be conſiderably dilated, to preſs it a litt. 


confirms my Opinion, that it is proper o. n ry 
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This Tumour is produced by various : | 
Lymph, which paſles from the Eye ts: I. By oy 
Paints, into the Noſe. For, if this klum tra ms 
enter theſe ſmall Chanels, be vitiated, or the Þ c 
which it ſhould paſs, be obſtructed, it will certs; arts, throuy 
its Stagnation, an Abſceſs in the great Angle 15 ue, þ 
may be vitiated in a twofold manner: 1. When Ry Lying 
Acrimony, it corrodes the inward Parts of the 1 roueh if 
and fo cauſes an ouſing of purulent Matter, wh; Jak 

; f » WhiICh enters 
Lachrymal Duct, and ay it. The Lachrymal 1, 
thus intercepted in its Paſſage, fills the Bag, ff x as be 
raiſes the upper Part of it, as appears from a, E » it, a 
Riſing, under the Union of the Eye-lids: If this 2 
preſſed, the Matter regorges through the Lachrymal an 

2. When the Lachrymal Lymph grows too thick Grit 
cannot paſs through the Nafal Duct, it ſtagnates in th ; L 
mal Bag, and there produces a Riſing like to the befor | 
tioned Eminence, with this Difference, that, whey ha 
mour is preſs'd, the Humour flows through the Nos | 
does not happen, when the Tumour is produced h te 
Cauſe. Sometimes there is no Defect in the Lol, by 
Membranes, which form the Lachrymal Duct, are al 
this Duct is obſtruted through the Diſtention of its fh 
Tiflue, the Seroſity muſt ſtagnate in the Lachrymal Bag * 
ſtagnating becomes acid, and excoriates the Inſide of the, 
= me the 1 Accidents arrive. | 

[ his Repletion of the Lachrymal Bag, from the ; 
its Lymph, is called by — Drs vA winks 
Bag is ſqueezed by the Finger, the Lymph paſſes throuph t 
Noſe, or flows towards the Eye. But this new Name tar 
Diſeaſe is altogether improper ; for all Dropſies ſuppoſe an4 
cumulation of a watry Humour in ſome Cavity, out of y 
it has no Egreſs. But, in the preſent Caſe, the Matter d 
tained in the Lachrymal Bag may be ſqueezed out; nay, 
very Lymph paſſes through molt Peoples Noſes, when they 
aſleep; fo that, in the Morning, the Bag is empty, tho! th 
Hours after the Patient has got up, the Bag fills agzin, wh 
obliges him to empty it. This Obſervation ſeems to ſhew, f 
whilſt the Patient is in an ere Poſture, the Lachrymal Bagfod 
a fort of Fold, or Plait, which ſtops its inferior Paſſage, 

When the Lachrymal Bag is filled in the aboye-menti 
manner, and the contained Humour is too thick to pa 
either —_— the Lachry mal Points, or through the NafalDi 
it cauſes an Inflammation, which turns to an Abſceſs, andit 
the preſent Diſeaſe. What has been premiſed, ſufficiently 
neates the Signs of an Anchilops, when it is formed ; but 
hard to know it, in the Beginning; notwithſtanding, when 
Tears ceaſe to flow through their uſual Paſſages, or when! 
flow with more Difficulty, a filmy Humour may be pee 
at the great Angle, attended with a light Inflammation, 
Pain, 3 and a Flux of Tears. Iheſe Symptoms a 
pany moſt Defluxions. | 

When the great Angle of the Eye is preſſed, if 2m 
Humour flows through the Lachrymal Points, or the Enun 
in the Lachrymal Bag appears, there is Reaſon to fear tt 
mour, contained in that Cyſtis, will become acid, 1 
Abſceſs enſue. 

Abſceſles of the great Angle, for the moſt part, degent 
into a Fiſtula Lachrymalis, and ſometimes into 2 Cancer, 
their producive Humour is malignant. 

Care muft be had to examine ſtrictly, whether the Al 
opens into the Lachrymal Bag, or whether it be only ſup 
between the Skin and the Orbicular Muſcle. In the latter? 
there is no Fear of its changing to a Fiſtula, if the —_ 
lodged between the Bag and the Muſcle. When, * 
cedent Signs, we perceive the Lymph is obſtr ucted * * 
chrymal Bag, we muſt immediately apply d 5 
the Increaſe of the Diſtemper; for which Reaſon 11 
muſt be let Blood. Let him take every e 
made of Veal, Chervil, Bugloſs, Borrage, "He 4 
he muſt likewiſe be purged from time to time. «gift 
the Houſe Baths, and other Remedies proper a rough 
Craſis of the Lymph. In this Caſe, 2 ke cn 
chrymal Points are chiefly uſeful ; but you wi ou 


whilſt you ſyringe; otherwiſe the Injection, is] 
any Good, Alt be” very pernicious ; for, 7 | 


tion, the injected Liquor will cauſe a greater fx Diſh 


Throat, or flow through the Noſe, it is — = | gel 


mal Bag but not in 2 Filtul 11 
A Bandage, chat ſhall compref the Lachryns be 
vation, will be more efficacious than the Wee 


Hun Water. - + —_— 1 bot M 
Le the Inſide of the Eye be waſhed — be 
which you may mix ſome Drops of the Friets N 


* 


1 


Jin ts W Method, when the Obſtruction of the La- 
By is {ma 


Pet de Grace has ſometimes cured with his Plaiſter, 


4 - the whole Eye, 


cove d applying every Da 
| ht and Morning, and applying every Day a 
jog the Eye * yof the preceding Caſes, when an Inflam- 


un of the urs on that Part, the Patient muſt be let Blood, 


a Remedies that will prevent the Increaſe of 
you m ix. The Pulp of a roaſted Apple, mixed with the 
F m Foe, or Pulp of Caſſia, and a roaſted Apple, of 
ot Quantity, mixed together, are very good. If 
j * i de not infected, to cure the Ulcer, make uſe 
1 er of the Abbot de Grace; at the ſame time you muſt 
- to purge the Patient, as the Diſeaſe ſhall require. 
udn perceive the Matter in the Lachrymal Bag is changed 
den) du muſt not wait the ſpontaneous Diſcharge of it; 
z long Continuance, it may generate a Caries in the 
P- -ent Bones; for which Reaſon poo muſt open it with 
= {ill obſerving the Direction of the Fibres of the Or- 
Muſcle; dreſs the Wound with the Plaiſter of the Ab- 
4 Grace, See FISTULA LACHRYMALIS. Sf. Ives. 
he Phiſter above-mentioned is made of diſcuſive, and ſome 
1 gent, Ingredients. 2 | 
INCHOAS, a Name which the Natives of Mexico have 
te Male Ginger, which differs from the Female, or com- 
| Ginger, in having rougher and thicker Leaves, with a 
ter and thicker Root, which has a more acrimonious Taſte, 
\ 2 kind of Bitterneſs. Hernand. 
& Pace of Growth, and Virtues, are the ſame with thoſe 
de common Ginger. See ZINGIBER. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
NCHORALIS PROCESSUS, is the ſame as the Pro- 
(aracoides, See CORACOIDES. 
CHUSA, a Plant thus diſtinguiſhed : X 
cavsa, Offic. Chab. 516. Park. Parad. 250. Anchuſa 
khjeliana, J. B. 85 583. Raii Hiſt. 496. Anchuſa puni- 
firitus, C. B. Pin. 255. Boerh. Ind. A. 189. Archuſa 
rpurpurea, Park. Theat. $17: e ay Alcibiatlion, Ger. 
mac. 800. Bughfom radite rubra, frve Anchuſa vul- 
ww, foribus ceruleis. Tourn. Inſt. 134. Bugloſſum radice 
b, foe Anchuſa vulgatior, Elem. Bot. 110. Bugloſſum 
ol _ floribus, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 438. AL- 
Dale. 
cHUSA, by ſome called Calyx, by others, Oroclea, has 
8 like thoſe of the ſharp-leaved Lettice, hairy, rough, 
and numerous, lying round about the Root cloſe to the 
6, prickly, The Root is of a Finger's Thickneſs, in- 
0 2 Blood-colour, ſends forth Shoots in the Summer, 
ſans the Hands it grows in a fertile Soil. 
r Root is aſtringent, and 2 for Ambuſtion-, and old 
rr being boiled in Wax and Oil. Apply'd in a Cataplaſm 
I Barley-meal, it cures the Eryſipelas ; and, anointed with 
5 _=_ the Part affected, cleanſes the Alphus and Le- 
= a by way of Peſſary, it extracts the dead Child. 
"ee a of the ſame is given to thoſe who are afflicted 
bh on ow Jaundice, and Infirmities of the Kidneys or 
15 if there be a Fever, it is mixed with Hydromel. 
ves, drank in Wine, bind the Belly. The Dealers in 


ments alſo uſe the Root to i : 
wile, Lid. 4. Cop. _ incraſſate their Compoſitions. 


. dem the firſt in having ſmaller Leaves, though rough 
"ww . . Stalks, which bear a purpilh F. wo, 
: 33 * of a Length, and, about the time of 

o full of a Blood-like Juice; it grows in a ſandy 


Wie 182 third Speries of Auch. 1; 
Ir K. | of Anchuſa, like the former, bearin 
bed of 2 red Colour, which if a Perſon chew, — 


Y Hue, 
wot Gifftve Prepares Wool to receive coſtly Colours, It 


wos ole in Water, but in Oil. hich i | 
ly genu » but in Oil, which is a Proof of 
N Kia, * Dram of it in Wine is preſcribed for 
| Balan, Th 3 Or if there be a Fever, in a Decoctio 

| 1 Leaves, bruiſed with Honey and Meal, 
n Mulſum "ud; and, drank to the Weight of two 
0 Water is fad to Ki Looſenefs, A Decodtion of the 
8 2 eas, , 

—_— — like this, and therefore called the 
tome Enchuſa, or Doris, and many other 


U 
\ 


| 
- 


lanch,, 7 
w, 1. 


Abſceſſes of the great Angle; he laid on a Plaiſter, 


þ Plaſter. Lachrymal Bag ſupervenes, tho? it ſhould be cauſed 


* Auchuſa, which Tome call Alcibiadium, or Onochiles, 


e Nat and the Leaves are e againſt the Bites of 


a Weaſel, and «yxav, an 


Names, being more downy, and not ſo fat, but of a thinner 
and weaker Leaf. The Root yields no Oil, but a red Juice, 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from Auchuſa. The. Leaves are 
applied to Hurts received by Blows. It expels the Poiſon of 
Serpents, and is drank alſo to drive out Thorns from the Fleſh, 


The Magi order the Leaves to be pluck'd with the Left-hand, 
and that you ſpecify the Perſon for whom you take them, and 


then tle them about the Body as an Amulet, 4 a Teriian. ' 


There is yet another Herb, whoſe proper Name is Onech:les ; 


but ſome call it Auchiſa, others Anebion, ſome Onochelis, others 
Rhexias, many name it N It has a purple Flower, 


rough Leaves and Branches, a Root, in time of Harveſt, of a 
Blood- colour, at other times black; but it is moſt efficacious 
in Harveſt. The Leaves, bruiſed, ſmell like Cucumber. Three 
Ounces are a Doſe for the Falling down of the Uterus. Thoſe 
who carry it, they ſay, will not be hurt by Serpents. 

Another Herb, like to this, but leſs, has a red Flower, and 
the ſame Virtues. Pliny, Lib. 22. Cap. 20, 21. | 

Anchuſa and Cinnabar were uſed by the Antients, to give an 


agreeable Colour to their Ointments ; and where there was An- 
chuſa uſed, they put no Salt to prevent the Oil in thoſe Com- 


poſitions from growing rancid. Iden, Lib. 13. Cap. 1. 
The Root of Anchuſa was alſo ſerviceable in colouring 


Wood and Wax. JUdem, Lib. 21. Cap. 16. : 


The Root of Alkanet is thick and woody, white within, and 
covered with a red Bark, which gives a red Dye or Tincture to 
any thing it is infuſed in: The Leaves are long, rough and 
hairy, in Shape like the common Viper's Bugloſs ; the Stalk 

rows about two Foot high, having many long narrow and 

airy Leaves, diſpoſed in alternate Order. On the Top of the 
Stalks grow the Flowers, thick ſet together in Bunches, of a 
purple Colour, ſmaller - than Bugloſs; each Flower conſiſting 
of a ſingle Cup, divided at the Top into five ſharp Segments, 
ſtanding in a long hairy five-leaved Calyx, in which, after the 
Flowers are fallen, grow four longiſh Seeds. 

It grows with us only in Gardens, and flowers in June. The 
Roots only are uſed. 2 

Parkinſon highly commends the Infuſion of the Bark in 
Petrolzum, as excellent in freſh Cuts, and green Wounds ; at 
preſent it is very little uſed. Miller's Bot. Off. 

The common Alkanet, Anchuſa, Offic. is brought from 
Languedoc and Provence, being the Root of the Buglaſſum Radice 
rubra, frve Anchuſa vulgatior. The Root is aſtringent, and proper 
in Hæmorrhages of all Kinds. Apothecaries employ it to colour 
their Ointments, particularly the Uuguentum Roſatum; but, for 
this Purpoſe, it muſt be boil'd in Oil; for it does not readily 
communicate its Tincture to Water. The Antients uſed it as 
a Coſmetic, as is mentioned by Galen. Geoffroy. 

It contains a great deal of Oil, and a little Salt. 

It ſtops Fluxes of the Belly, being made into a Decoction. 

They bring from the Levant ſometimes a kind of Alkanet, 
called Alkanet of Conſtantinople. 

It is a kind of Root, near as thick, or as large, as a Man's 
Arm; but of a particular Figure; for it appears, a Collection 
of great Leaves, twiſted like a Roll of Tobacco, of difterent 
Colours, but generally of an obſcure Red, and of a very fine 
Violet. There appears at the Top of this Root a kind of white 
or bluiſh Hoarineſs. They find in the Middle a Heart, which 
reſembles a thin Bark, roll'd up like Cinnamon, of a fine Red 
without, and White within : In Appearance, the Root looks 
as if it was artificial. But whatever it be, it yields a finer 
Tincture than ours. Lemery des Drogues. | 
ANCHUSsA LUTEA, Offic. Ger. 656. Emac. 800. J. B. 

5 
I5. 


3- 88 Raii Hiſt. 1. 497. Auchuſa lutea major, Park. Theat. 

5. C. B. Pin. 255. Anchuſa lutea rarior & elegantior, 

Club. 16. Symphytum Echii folio ampliore, radice rubra, 
flat. 114. 5. 


Elem. Bot. 114. Symphytum Echii folio ampliore, radice rus 
9 luteo, Tourn. Inſt. 138. YELLOW ALKANET. 

ere are three Species of Anchuſa deſcribed by Dioſcorides; 
but what Plants they are, is not agreed among Authors, one 
naming this, another that. Cæſalpinus and Thalius call the 
common Vipers Bugloſs by this Name. Turrier, Dodonæus, 


and Cordus, refer two of the Species to Bugloſs, for what 


Reaſon, I am a Loſs, ſince the charaReriſtic Mark, which is 
the Root's ſtaining the Hands with a Blood-colour, belongs to 
neither of them. . 

The more modern Botaniſts acquaint us with ſeveral Species 
of this Plant: Thoſe two, which I have here given, I am of 
Opinion, with C. Bauhine, are the ſecond and third Species of 


Dioſcorides, whoſe firſt ſeems to be only a larger Sort of the 


ſecond. Dale. | 
ANCHYLE, the ſame as AncyLE, which ſee 
ANCHYLOPFS, the ſame as Anchilops. - | 
ANCHYLOSIS, the ſame as ANCHYLE, ANCYLE, or 
AnCYLos1s, which ſee. or 
ANCHYNOPES, a Name for the Phenix, or Ray-graſs, 
in Oribaſius, Med. Coll. Lib. 12. ; ; 
ANCHYROIDES. See Coracoipes. | 
ANCI, in Greet, Taadſuuvres, Weaſel-elbow'd, from yarn, 
Elbow. So Hippocrates calls ww, 
Py » © g 1 1 ; W uz 


3 c 


who, from flipping of the Head of the Os Humeri into the 


Ala, have an Arm ſhorter and ſmaller than it ought to be, and 
the Cubit, or Elbow, of a Weaſel, whence they are called by 
ſome Muftelanei, which fully expreſſes the Greet Word ; or 
barely Anci. | 

The Diforder that gives Occaſion to the Name, happens 
either in the Womb, where the Os Humeri ſuffers a Luxation 
from too much Moiſture, or in tender Years, by means of an 
Abſceſs deeply ſeated about the Head of the Os Humeri, Foe- 

Us. h | 
4 ANCINAR, Borax. Rulandus. 

ANCISTRON, *Ayx:5ew, a Hook. | 
ANCON, AY, the gibbous Eminence, or Flexure of 
the Cubit, the Middle of that Eminence, on which we lean, 
being the greateſt of the two Apophyſes of the Ulna, and the 
ſame with the Olecranon, Caftellus, Winſlow. 

ANCONAUS MUSCULUS. It arifes by a round and 
ſhort Tendon from the Back-part of the external Condyle of 
the Os Humeri ; this ſoon grows fleſhy, and is ſo intangled 
with Part of the Brachiæus Externus, that there can be no 
ſeparating them without Violence. 

It is inſerted fleſhy and thin into the Lateral Part of the Ulna, 
a few Inches below the Olecranon. 

Its Uſe is to aſſiſt in extending the Cubitus. Douglas. 

ANCORA, Calx. Ruland. Fohnſ. 

ANCORALIS, the fame as ANCHORAL 1s. 

ANCOSA, Lacca. Ruland. Fohnſ. 

ANCTER, 'Ayxlie, the Greet Term for a Fibula, or But- 
ton, in Surgery, by which the Lips of Wounds are joined 
and held together, Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 26. which Operation 
is called Anferiaſmus, 'Ayx|nezaouss, according to Galen, See 
FinBUuLA, and SUTURA. 

ANCUBITUS, an old Term, by which was meant that 
Affection of the Eyes, in which they ſeem'd to contain Sand, or 
ſmall Pebbles. It was alſo called Petrification by Johannes 
Anglicus. Caftellus. 

- ANCUNULENT A. Women are fo called in the Time 
of their Menſtruation, as contracting Inquinamentum ¶ Pollu- 
tion]. Feſtus, From the Greek Kivis, comes the Latin 
Cœnum, from whence are derived Cunire and Inguinare. 
Ancunulenta is compounded of Am for Ahl, and Cunio quaſi 
Kort, Inguino, to pollute. 

- ANCUS. „A Name for ſuch as have an Arm bent crooked, 
* ſo that they cannot extend it.” Fe/tus, From Aſxor, an 
Elbow, according to Servius. ©* Ancus, mancus, NA, 
avedos.*” Het. Ghſſarium. Varro takes it for a Sabine Word, 
but it is certainly derived from the Greet 'Ay#3, which ſignifies 
the Bending of the Arm. The Greeks alſo uſe Taaayxer, 
{ Galiancon] for Ancus. See Anci.  Baxter's Gh:ſſarium. 

ANCYLE, and ANCYLOSIS, from 'Ayzva@, crooked. 
A Diſtortion, a Fixation ( ««]-x3 of the Joints, cauſed by a 
Settlement of the Humours, or a Diſtention of the Nerves. 
P. ÆEginet. Lib. 4. Cap. 55. Actuarius, Meth. Med. Lib. 4. 
Gap. 16. a 

n this Caſe, Remedies of a mollifying and relaxing Nature 
are required; in general, ſuch as are appropriated to Scirrhoſi- 
ties, or rather, to Reſolutions of the Parts. Particular Medi- 
dicines are, a Perfuſion of Water and Oil, in which have been 
boiled Lindſeed, Fœnugreek, Marſh-mallow, Bay, and Root 
of Wild Cucumber, and Sycaonian Oil. After Perfuſion, pro- 
per Applications may be made of ſome of the more ſimple 
Acopa, for Inſtance, that prepared of the black Poplar, and 
another of Fir, or the Bromion, Ariſtophaneum, Axanitæ, 
Lyſibonium, or Varium, Proper Plaiſters are that of Amythaon, 
the Anicetum, and the following, which is excellent : 


Take of Bdellium, Fat of a Calf, Gum Ammoniac, 7/lyrian 

. Orris, each ſixteen Drams; of Opopanax, Galbanum, 

Roſemary-ſeeds, Styrax, Frankincenſe, each eight Drams ; 

Grains of Pepper, one hundred and fixty ; Wax, half a 

Pound ; Refin of Turpentine, half a Pound ; Dregs of 

Oil of Orris, a ſufficient Quantity ; Wine, a ſufficient 
Quantity ; beat them up together. 


This alſo makes a good Acopon, moiſtened with Unguentum 
rinum, Cyprinum, or Laurinum. Of a middle Nature, be- 
wh Acopa and Plaiſters, is the compound Pharmacon 
£ ua. 

Your Acopa muſt be uſed by long and gentle Affriction, to- 
ether with Endeavours to bend and ſtretch the affected Joint. 
aulus & gineta, ibid. 

The Malagma of Euthycleus for the Joints, for all Sorts of 
Pain, and particularly in the Bladder, and for ContraQtions of the 
Joints, after they have been newly cicatrized, (which the 
Greeks call «xyaa) conſiſts of 


Soot of Frankineenſe, Rozin, half a quarter of a Pint ; 
Galbanum without the Branches, an Ounce and an half; 
Gum Ammoniac, Bdellium, of each one Dram two 

4 and an half; of Wax, one Dram thirty- three 
rains. 


from ſome diſorderly Situation 0 
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Another Malagma is thus prepared : 


Take of Orris, Gum Ammoniac, G 5 
each one Ounce fix Drams ———— ite, 
Rozin, fix Drams fifteen Grains; of War in L 
two Scruples. Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. rg, » two Oy 


I don't well underſtand what Cel/us m | 
unleſs the Soot ariſing from F EOS 7 Fl 7 
Temples as Incenſe. nen burn 

When a Joint, or Articulation of the Bane, 
and the peccant Matter there ſettles and hardenz. dom! 
order the Greeks call Ancylofis, if it proceeds from * 
and Concretion of the Juices of ſome broken Bone I 
in ſuch a Caſe, will be very difficult. But if this 5; 
the Conſequence of too long a Reſt, or the Infpiſc 

. "4% op 10n q 
Humour which lubricates the Joint, it may not he a 
unſeaſonable to ply the Part affected with emollient Foul 
ations, and Bathings often repeated, eſpecially te on 
Baths; to be often rubbing it throughly with Oi: L 
Animals, or mollifying Ointments, and with nk 
move and inflect it this way and that way, till its former 
3 perfectly reſtored. Heiſter. | 
following Caſe is related by Mr. Malber in the My 
of the Academy of Sciences for 1728. 

A young Man, three-and-twenty Years of Age, ha 
more than a Year paſt, his Leg quite bent backwac, 
out being able, in all that time, to extend it in the le 
felt great Pains in his Knees, which were more acute x 
Seaſons than at others, but ſometimes were ſo dicke, 
when he was in Bed, he could not bear the Weight of the 
clothes on his Knee, inſomuch that, during four Mont 
was obliged to ſupport them with a Hoop, to prevent 
touching him. Though theſe Pains were much le tn 
ſome at certain Seaſons, they were always felt, if any Ph 
was made on the affected Part, and rendered him inen 
uſing a wooden Leg, which, through the Comprefian 
his Knee muſt have ſuffered by reſting on it, would u 
failed to render his Pains more acute. 

He was no leſs incapable of walking by the Held 
Crutches ; for whenever he attempted it, the Wet 

made him endure inſupportable Miſery in his Han. 
had tried to free himſelf from this Inconvenience, and 
the Neceſſity of keeping his Bed, by the Help of a & 
but as this K ient did not ſecure that Part ſufficient 
moveable, it did not eaſe him in the leaſt of his Suffuig 

The Surgeons in the Country, who paſſed for Mend 
being perſuaded that it was an Ancyloſis, in which ti 
and Thigh were oflify'd together, had for a long ting 
ſeveral Sorts of Remedies in vain, till at laſt, after 
Conſultations held upon the Affair, they concluded, 
other Method was to be taken but Amputation of tae 1 

Some Perſons of Conſideration, who commiſentedt 
tient's Caſe, prevailed with him to let himſelf be bu 
Paris, in Hopes that he might there find ſuch Relief 
fave him from coming to that Extremity. 

Being arrived there in the Month of September lit 
ſulted the moſt experienced Surgeons in thoſe Sort of 
They were of Opinion, there was no other Remeij f 
but cutting off his Thigh. 1 

He was ſo diſheartened at the ſad Condition to whid! 
reduced, and ſometimes felt ſuch exquiſite Pains, - 
he made his Choice, and determined to undergo the pd 
As the Succeſs was doubtful, and he muſt run al 
Life, the Surgeons, by a wiſe Precaution, had given 
the Vicar of the Pariſh, that he might admin, 
Sacraments ; and becauſe I had an Opportunity © * 
tient, they made me acquainted with the 1 | 
taken to perform the Operation, as a this labs ni 
jections, with an Intent only, that I ſhould p * 

y Purgations, and other icines, as I ae 

Thinking myſelf obliged to examine into Tied, [h 
gave Occaſion for the Amputation of this Td 
affected Part uncovered, and found, that E ; 0 = 
Condyles of the Os Femoris, that on 5 
thicker than it ought to be, as well "ot pl 
Extremity of the Tibia. This Thickneſs wy che ” 
even when it was preſſed; and the Pain whic Lune 
at his Knee, was directly at the Place of the Td 
faſtens the Patella to the Tibia. I e 175 
Fleſh; on the contrary, the Leg was oor 1 cen 

Tho' the Exceſs in Bigneſs, which 1 f + tobe 
Knee, did not appear to me of Bulk 2 "1 his 14 
why the Patient could not in the hot ” it might 
we may judge from what l 0. of bel 


| on t9.- been old 
Conſequence of which they might have rj 15 Inf 
by a Liquor, diffuſing itſelf at the Joint, fe Pas 
conglutinating them in ſuch a manner 45 2 the C 


but one; a Diſorder but too common, 


* 
) 


11 Bones thus united can any longer ſtir with 
| ofthe ore = conſequently play in their 4 
proper | mate no ſuch Obſervation on the Knee of this 
** Efforts he made to ſtretch out his Leg, I 
Mt 0 be aſſured, whether any ſuch Cauſe operated in 
Wl 

preſent 21 endeavour'd to extend the bended Leg, b 
Effort to pull it out ſtrait with niy Right-hand, 
* high with my Left. I obſetved, that 


his 
& | kept down. PN ed it was not without Difficulty on 


tho* inde 
5 40 Pain to the Patient. Wherefore I made no 


Forts to extend it more, as well becauſe I was per- 
4 by the Reſiſtance which I found, that I ſhould hardly 
„ yi my Deſign, as becauſe I was unwilling to increaſe 
* and render them inſupportable. However, ſince the 
ler to its former State of Flexion, as ſoon as it was 
a Liberty, and 1 believed it was of Importance to be 
: whether the Leg bad this Motion in common with the 
"i repeated at ſeveral times my Efforts to extend it, 


L ich the ſame Succeſs. 
aways WI rſuaded, that the Bones were not ſoldered to- 


_ — Caſe not only the Limb has no more Play in 
\ ation by its proper Organs, but it is alſo impoſſible 
rwocure it by any outward Aſſiſtance, either in extending it 
| tis bent, or bending it when it is extended, unleſs the 
« hould unſolder, or break, neither of which, I was ſure, 
Appen 'd by the Efforts I had made. 
ms obliged then to ſearch ſomewhere elſe for the Cauſe 
þ held the Leg in this Poſture of Inflection, and quite diſ- 
I the Patient from extending it. 
amin d the Tendons of the Muſculi Flexores, and found 
were extremely tenſe, and drawn back towards their Ori- 
[ was fatisfy*d there needed no more to hold the Leg in 
nfleded Situation, and thought I had diſcover'd the Cauſe. 
order to be better aſſured, if it were poſſible, J queſtion'd 
tient about the Manner in which this Diſorder happen'd 
h, in Hopes to procure ſome Light from thence. 
told me, that in the Month of Auguſt 1726. he had a 
, which laſted forty-five Days, the firſt fifteen or ſixteen 
hich he had lain under a Delirium ; that during all that 
he ſtruggled, and would have come out of his Bed, fo 
ey were forced to tie him in it ; that he had found 
to untie himſelf, and to throw himſelf out of Bed upon 
por; that he had been blooded ſeven times, four times 
Am, and thrice in the Foot; that he knew all this to 
becauſe his Companions had related it to him, when 
come to himſelf ; that then he perceived his Right Leg 
Jute bent, ſince which Time he could by no means 
| It out, whereas before it had always been as the other; 
Had never felt any Pain in his Knee, nor felt any thing 
Kdnary, till this Time. 
k Account did the Patient give me of the Condition he 
I when this Diſorder of his . ſeiz'd him; and I be- 
dat! had Reaſon to conclude, that the Illneſs, of which 
the Particulars, was a continued Fever, attended with 
un; and as ſuch a Symptom is accompany'd with con- 
Motions, of which it is uſually the Cauſe, I judged 
ws Relation, that the Tenſion which I obſerved in the 
s Muſculi of the Leg, might well be the Conſequence 
nvulſion of thoſe Muſcles, at the Time when the Pa- 
s under the Delirium; in Conſequence of which they 
ene thus ſhrunk back by means of ſome Matter, 
aa capable, by ſwelling them, of keeping them in this 
Condition, and was of a Nature not fitted to diſ- 
= of itſelf, or by the Remedies hitherto uſed. 
* Reaſoning be juſt or not, which I propoſe 
as njeQure concerning the Origin of a Diſeaſe, of 
* A law the Beginning, I was perſuaded by the Pa- 
m Account, and by what I obſerved of his preſent 


Qable of being extended, was becauſe the Flexor 
up ſhrunk back and ſhortened. 
| ie ering the Diſorder as incurable, on the con- 
rom it was very eaſy to be cured, Wherefore I 
Ren Putation of the Thigh, and ſet myſelf to think 
Wes by which I might cure the Patient, and at 
"ny preſerve his Limbs intire. : 
. 1 the Notion which I had formed of the Diſ- 
f he Y myſelf the mollifying and eg! of the 
I, that 1. cies, which by their Contraction held the 
in order, . St give them that Suppleneſs which the 
[ te extend and ſtretch themſelves out at full 


latter which mich f g ; 
k might be lodged in their Interſtices 
u. bing them ſwelled, hinder'd their Lengthening or 
t | 
of 2 endeavour to anſwer theſe two Indica- 
nie Bath tl might ſucceed, b putting the Patient 
der Means 2 hot Water, which ſeemed to me the 
ö or penetrating to the very Muſcles, which 


IM, that the Reaſon why his Leg was thus inflected, 


the bote to myſelf alſo the Diſſolution and Diſcuſ- - 
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were ſhrunk backwards; and to produce the Effects which I 
had in View, as well on account of its Heat and Fluidity, as 
of the volatile Parts with which it would be impregnated. 
After ſome general Remedies, which I gave the Patient, I 
order'd a Bath of this Kind. He went into it twice a Day, 
and ſtay'd there an Hour, or an Hour and an half, each time 
(Obſerve it was a whole Bath, which; acting equally upon 
the whole Maſs of Blood, was much more efficacious than a 
Semicupium). At the fourth Bathing the Patient's Leg began 
to extend itſelf, and continued ſo to do in ſuch a manner, that 
the eighth Time, when he got out, he ſet his Foot to the 
Ground, and was in a Condition to walk with two Crutches. 

From that time the Pain of his Knee went off, and he never 
felt it ſince. After bathing ſeven Days, that is, fourteen 
times, I ordered him Reſt, and even during that Reſt his Leg 
extended itſelf more and more, and at laſt equally with the 
other, ſo that he had no Need of Crutches, but was obliged to 
uſe a Stick in walking, becauſe he had till a Pain in his Ham; 
when he ſtretched it out. When he walked, he felt a Pain in 
the upper Part of his Foot, which I imputed to the Inaction 
in which he had been for a long time, by which ſome of the 
Parts had acquired a Dryneſs, or a Siffneſs, which put them 
out of a Condition of readily complying with the different Mo- 
tions neceſſary for walking. 

To remove theſe Symptoms, I ordered Embrocations under 
the Ham, and upon the Foot, with Oils of Earth-worms, and 
St. John's-wort, mixed in equal Parts. By the Uſe of theſe 
Remedies for ten or twelve Days, the Motion of his Foot be- 
came leſs painful, and that of his Leg more free. 

Mean while, as there ſtill remained ſome little Stiffneſs in 
the Tendons of the Muſculi Flexores of the Leg, I judg'd it 
proper for the Patient to repeat his Bathing, after purging him 
again. At the End of four Days finding him fatigued, I made 
him intermit it; and in ſhort, after a Reſt of fifteen Days; I 
made him repeat it for ſix Days, twice every Day. He 
bore it very well, and was perfectly cured ; ſo that from that 
Time he has felt no Pain in his Knee nor Foot, except ſome- 
times after he has walked a great deal. He ſtretches and bends 
his Right Leg as eaſily as his Left, he walks and runs without 
Cane or Stick; in ſhort, ſince he has been cured, he has em- 
ploy'd himſelf in clearing a Garden, tho” he is able to live 
without it, and ſpent his Time in carrying Earth and Stones, 
and doing other Works of that Nature, without feeling any 
Inconvenience. 

However, tho? his Right Leg has recovered much of its Fleſh, 
it has not yet attain'd to the Bigneſs of the Left, and his Knee 
always appears a little bigger than the other. This proves, 
that it was not this Exceſs in Bigneſs that held his Leg thus 
bent, and hinder'd its Extenſion. 

The Leanneſs of this Leg might be imputed to the Alteration 
that its Flexion, which laſted above a Year, produced in the 
Tubular Veſſels appropriated for the Conveyance of nutritive 
Juices to that Part. Thoſe Tubes, inſtead of ſtrait, as they 
commonly are, becoming very much bent, and by that means 
incapable of receiving, and conſequently of ſupplying the Leg 
with a ſufficient Quantity of thoſe Juices, which occaſion'd its 
Leanneſs, grew narrow and ſtreighten'd ; wherefore, though at 
preſent they have their firſt Direction, the Leg has not been 
able to recover its former good Plight, becauſe they have not 
as yet reſumed their natural Diameter. 

ith reſpect to the Bigneſs which remains on the Inſide of + 
the Thigh, I don't think, that we ought to regard it as an 
Exoſtoſis of a bad Kind, that is, which was produced by a De- 
pravation of the nutritive Juices, which had altered the Sub- 
ſtance of the Bones; becauſe they appear to be in their natural 
State, and the Bigneſs there obſerved is without Pain, Softneſs, 
Redneſs, or Swelling of the Skin, and does not incommode the 
Movement of the Articulation, which is a Symptom, that, for 
the moſt part, attends Exoſtoſes of a bad Kind. 5 

This Bigneſs then ought to be imputed only to a greater 
Quantity of nutritious 3 with which that Part was ſup- 
ply'd, whether owing to ſome natural Diſpoſition, as we ſee 
in thoſe Perſons who have naturally one Part bigger than an- 
other, or to ſome Blow or Fall; or, laſtly, to the bending . 
Poſture in which that Leg continued for ſo long a time, which 
State of Flexion, having been capable of making way for 'the 
Leanneſs of the fleſhy Parts, might alſo be the Occaſion of this 
Exceſs in Bigneſs of the bony Parts. Theſe two Effects, tho? 
contrary, may proceed from the ſame Cauſe ; of which we ſee 
an Example in the Rickets, where the Heads of the Bones in- 
creaſe conſiderably, while the fleſhy Parts fall to Decay. But 
that we might give a Reaſon adapted to the Subject, let us ſup- 
poſe, that the Blood not having been capable of flowing in ſo 
large a Quantity as uſual, in the Arteries which ſupply the 
Leg, becauſe of their extreme Curvature, as I ſaid juſt now, 
was obliged to ſtop at the Knee, in Conſequence of which the 
Extremities of the Os Femoris and the Tibia having received a 

eater Abundance of Lymph, the ſame afforded a greater 
Wuantity of nutritious Juice to thoſe Parts of them which were 


moſt difpoſed to receive it. | 1 
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It may be ſaid; perhaps, that tho* there be no Room to 
doubt, that the Contraction of the Muſculi Flexores of the 
Patient's Right Leg was the real Cauſe that held it thus bent, 


it is- ſtill uncertain whether that Contraction was the Conſe- 


quence of a Convulſion of thoſe Muſcles, or of a Reſolution of 
the Extenſores of the ſame Part ; that this laſt Diſorder might 
equally make way for the Muſculi Flexores of that Leg to 
bend it, and to keep it in that State of Flexion, as long as it 
ſubſiſted; and that in this Caſe it might alſo have been cured 
by the Remedy which was uſed ; and upon theſe Accounts, 
the Diſeaſe which I attribute to one Cauſe, might perhaps be 


a W to another quite oppoſite. 


anſwer, that 'tis true a Member may as well be bent in 
Conſequence of a Reſolution of the Muſcles which ſerve to ex- 
tend it, as by a Convulſion of thoſe which are appointed to 
bend it ; that whether their own Force increaſes, or that of 
their Antagoniſts diminiſhes, they equally exert themſelves be- 
ond their juſt Bounds, and muſt by Conſequence keep the 
art bent, or inflected: But beſides that we ſeldom or ever 
ſee a Delirium conſequent upon a continual Fever attended 
with a Reſolution, inſtead of which a Convulſion is the ordinary 
Symptom; I have obſerved this Difference betwixt a Member 
bent in Conſequence of a Reſolution of its Muſculi Extenſores, 
and a Member bent by a Convulſion of its Muſculi Flexores ; 
that in the firſt Caſe, a Force equal to that of the Muſculi Ex- 
tenſores might perfectly extend the bended Part; that but a 
ſmall Reſiſtance is to be perceived from the Muſculi Flexores, 
and that the Patient cannot in the leaſt ſuffer from that Exten- 
fion ; but that, inſtead thereof, in the ſecond Caſe, the greateſt 
Force cannot altogether extend the bended Part, and that there 
is an invincible Reſiſtance to be perceived on the Part of the 
Muſculi Extenſores, inſomuch that a Man would run the Riſk 
of breaking or tearing them aſunder, if he ſhould endeavour 
with all his Force to extend them to their full Length ; and in 
* a Caſe, the leaſt Extenſion would put the Patient to great 
ain. 
Thus it happened exactly in the preſent Caſe : With all the 
Efforts which I made to leech out the bended Leg, I came 
very ſhort of extending it to the utmoſt, finding too much Re- 
ſiſtance. Tis true, the Pains which the Patient felt on this 
Ogcaſion, prevented me from uſing greater Force; and I have 
been told, that a Surgeon of an Hoſpital in that Country, hav- 
ing try'd to extend this Leg to its full Length by Strength, had 
employ'd two or three Men for that Purpoſe, and was not able 
to accompliſh his Deſign, the Marr having fallen into a Swoon, 
which laſted half a Quarter of an Hour. 
| Theſe are the Reaſons why I judged, that the Contraction of 
the Muſculi Flexores of the Patient's Leg was not the Conſe- 
quence of a Reſolution of the Muſculi Extenſores. 

The Reſult of this Obſervation is, that we ought not always 
to look upon thoſe Symptoms as the Cauſes of a Diſeaſe, 
which, though they are often ſo, might yet, for all that, be 
ſometimes the Conſequences of it; and that in Diſtempers, 
even thoſe belonging to Surgery, we are not always to rely on 
thoſe Signs which are the moſt uſual, and which appear the 
moſt natural, if poſſibly they may deceive us. Of this Nature 
was the Bigneſs of this Patient's Knee, the Pain which he felt, 
the Abſence or Failure of a Tumour in the ſoft and fleſhy Parts, 
the Impoſſibility he lay under of extending his Leg in the leaſt. 
All this ſeem'd to indicate, and commonly ſhews, a Fault in 
the Bones, which gives Riſe to all theſe Symptoms ; but which 
were, for all that, the Effects of another Cauſe. | 
The Paſſion which ſome Surgeons in the Country have for 
Operations, makes them take all Opportunities of cutting off a 
Limb. Such may learn from the preceding Caſe, that it is 
never to be done raſhly,. Reaſon and Humanity ſhould alſo in- 
form them, that there is more Reputation and Satisfaction to 
be acquired by ſaving one, than amputating a thouſand. 
When an Ancyloſis is perfectly form'd, that is, when the 
Bones are offify*'d together, it appears by the Nature of the 
Diſtemper, that the Caſe is incurable. But when the Stiffneſs 
is only cauſed by Humours inſpiſſated in the Articulation, the 
Methods ſpecify'd in the preceding Hiſtory, and the two fol- 
lowing Caſes from Le Dran, ſeem to promile fair for a Cure, 
if duly ſed in. | 85 
Hot Pumping is a Remedy very little uſed; whether it be for 
want of knowing its Advantages, or from the Difficulty of per- 
forming it properly, which has often rendered it unſucceſsful. 


It is very beneficial, however, in many Caſes, and 8 


in Anchy loſes, before they arrive to a perfect Hardneſs. 

Series of Time is required before it can produce any conſider- 
able Effect, and it muſt be often repeated, when it begins to 
operate, having frequently proved unſucceſsful, for want of be- 
ing long enough continued. | 5 
In the Month of January 1725. a Man aged twenty-one 
Years felt an acute Pain in his Left Groin, which ſubſiſted in 
the ſame Place during the Space of a Fortnight, and then 
removed its Situation, It varied often, affecting the Thigh one 
time, and the Rotula another, and then returned to its firſt 
Point again. After he was bled and purged, they bathed the 


applied himſelf to me. 


Part with Lavender-water for above three Weeks, 
finding no Relief, but on the contrary, that his Ley hg 
were emaciated, he declined the Uſe of it, and put w k 
der the Hands of ſeveral Empirics for near — M mie 
robbed him of his Money, without doing any Ser,” 
Gentlemen (according to themſelves) have infallible N 

but if they are ſo, it conſiſts in draining the Patent bu 
who place a Confidence in them. The laſt Remy ff 
was dry Baths, ſuch as are performed with Spirit 74 
which being attended with the ſame Succeſs as the 2 


When I firſt ſaw him, he could not move his T 
out violent Pains, nor ſuffer the leaſt Violence to he 
moving it ; the ſuperior Part, to the Spine of the [lion Y 
9 ſwelled, as to be twice its ordinary M nk 
was excee ungly 1 and as hard as a wn 
was very deep, but not augmented when ' 
a : 9 

What increaſed the Bulk of the Thigh to that Extent 
ſuperior Part, was, probably, a large Quantity of L ny 
ſpiſſated and filtrated in the Interſtices of the Muſcle. No 
alſo the Capſula, embracing the Articulation = 
with Sinovia, as well as the Cavitas Cotyloides, The pn 
tion of the Trocanter Major externally afforded ſome de 
to believe, that the Thigh was luxated (This Sort off 
xation is often ſeen from an internal Cauſe, whereby the f 
of the Femur is gradually thruſt out of its Cavity), The 
ternal Part of the Thigh was emaciated to ſuch a 
the Bone ſeemed to be covered only by the Skin, and mal 
embraced with one Hand. The Leg was emaciated a, 

Seeing the Inutility of all the Remedies hitherto employ! 
adviſed the Patient to go to Bourbon to try the Hot 
which he had not yet attempted. He told me the Impofi 
there was of undertaking that Journey, both becauſe his 
cumſtances could not afford it, neither would the Excel 
his Pains ſuffer him to be moved. This gave me a The 
of erecting a Pump at my own Houſe, which might, in { 
meaſure, anſwer the Uſe of the Hot Mineral Waten, 
ſupply the want of them. 

The Place being prepared with all neceſſary Convenien 
I put the Patient into La Charite, from whence [I coil 
move him every Day to my Houſe. I ordered him to be 
bled and purged, and the 12th of Auguſt began to pump! 
him for the Space of an Hour; and when it was fniſhet 
went to bed, where the whole Part affected was covered 
Bladders, half filled with hot Water, to a ſupportable V4 
Theſe E ladders were often renewed in the Space of tuo l 
and when they were removed, the Part was ſuffered topd 
another Hour, covered only with warm Linen. Ide 
Patient was brought back to La Charitf, where the 
were again renewed in the Evening. 

When he had been pumped a few times, be beg 
upon his Leg with leſs Pain, but always by the Aff 
Crutches, and without any Motion in the Articulation. 

The Part affected ſweated conſiderably at each Punt 
and appeared much ſofter after it. The Patient had 
this Method above a dozen times, but the Swelling on 
rior Part of the Thigh began viſibly to diminiſh. Then 
dered the Motion of the Articulation to be gently forced 
withſtanding the Pain, tho' by Degrees, and a littk at 
moreover, I purged him twice. Theſe ng 
with the Pumping, diſſolved the Sinovia, ſo that © 
could move his Thigh a little without any A ig 
portion as the Tumour diminiſhed, the Leg and By 
more fleſhy ; in ſhort, within the Space of four Mon 91 
which he was pumped between forty and fifty tine © 
him now- and-then to repoſe a Day or two, the! 1 
far yielded, that the Patient was able to —_—— 
Help of a Cane only, feeling no more Pain, aud ® 
Leg and Thigh anſwerable to the other. de KI 

In the Year 1728. a Gentleman, belonging 9 t 
an inſpiſſated Sinovia upon his Right Foot, e Foot | 
ſeſſed the Articulation, but ſpread over the whole #9 
the Anchyloſis was almoſt formed. - | the 

As he was ready to depart for Bourbon, to wy "ed th 
by the Advice of Mr. de la Peyronnie, they men wit, 
I had erected at my own Houſe ; and havin right 4 
tient was prepoſleſs'd in favour of the Effect it riencel 
and deferr'd his Journey for ſeveral Days to ore ; 

Twelve Pumpings, with the ſame Precauto fel 

4 im, that he hid te 
the preceding Caſe, ſo far cured him, ti Al 
of his Journey aſide, and has felt nothing une. 


REMARKS. 
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We ought not to be ſurpriſed at the ſudden ur 8 in 
properiy managed; three things act at l? 
the ſtagnated and inſpiſſated Fluids. lch 
Firſt, The falling of a Column of Water, 0 1 vin 
from ſeven or eight Feet high, abfades :Gj0l- 
inſpiſſated Juices, by its Force and Compre” of 


hich wi 


I 


ANC 


A ture of the Water may contribute to produce 
* r Particles — 2 in it can be immit- 
pee Texture of the Part affected: And is there any 
e can ſooner, make it penetrate, than the precipitate 
n Colum of Water upon it 7 Dee 
The Heat of the Water, which inſinuates itſelf into 
1 and warms it to the very Bottom, aſſiſts 
 ccelerates the progreſſive Motion of all the,Fluids ; per- 
the inteſtine Motion of ſuch as have not entirely 
* 2 communicates a Motion to thoſe that are ſtag- 


ows, that one Part of the ſtagnated Fluid 
nine externally, whilſt another takes the Coutſe of the 
aon; and thus the Part Is ually diſengaged. It 
* indeed, that eyery Patient does not receive the fame 
Er. but if the Diſtemper begins to give way after a few 
"x. the Number is not to be regarded. Several Per- 
ho have reap'd no Benefit from the Pumps at Bourbon, 
| other Places, have return'd unrelieved; for want of uſing 
* enough, 1 of other Obſtacles oppoſing the 
, far | ral. _ i 2 
if 15 diſmiſs this Article without obſerving;. that though 
le, or Ancyloſis, are uſually taken for a Union of the 
52t the Joint in general; yet Ancyle, or wy * 
imports a Stiffneſs of the Joint, when the Part is hx'd 
pended Poſition 3 whereas when it is ſtrait, the Diſorder 
all'd Orthocolon, ib. ' . 
CYLIDOTON, &dyxvaids]w. The Word is uſed by 
ates, and ſignifies, according to Galen's Interpretation, 
lea, Things that have a Handle. | 
CBE PAR ON, from «yxiaS-, bent, and BN - 
an Eye-lid, A Diſeaſe of the Eye, which cloſes up the 
petimes there is a Coalition of the Eye-lids, ſo that the 
not be opened; and, what is an uſual Acceſſory to the 
ſe, 2 Coheſion of the Eye-lids with the White of the 
which is owing to Careleſſneſs in the Cure of an Ulcer 
ing either of the Parts; for, as the Sore heals, what might 
pt to be ſeparated, will, if neglected, be glued toge- 
The Greets call both Affections &yxvaoBAtgagy. 
n there is only a Coheſion of the Eye-lids, they ma 
ly ſeparated, tho ſometimes to no Purpoſe, for they wi 
afreſh ; however, we ought to try, becauſe it often ſuc- 
Introduce therefore the Specillum, with the blunt Side 
k the Eye, and with it ſeparate the Eye-lids ; after which 
7 -_——_— between them, till the exulcerated Place 
when there is an Adheſion of the Eye-lid to the very 
of the Eye, Heraclides the Tarentine adviſes cutting at 
dior Part of the Adheſion, the ſharp Edge of the Knife 
um d upwards ; but with great Tenderneſs, that we may 
cutting off any thing from the Eye or Eye-lid ; but, if 
Wy, let it be rather from the Eye-lid. After this, the 
* ahoirited with Medicines proper to cure Aſperities, 
he my hve Ace oh d, r ae t ne 
2 cer, but alſo it ma 
N 2 and the Patient himſelf muſt be charg'd -4 
by bor his wy Fs oe 4 my 2 ——_— 
| | ethod, recov 3 an eges, in hi ri- 
owns, that he had w_ many things, but never once ſuc- 
Li. Cog 64] id always ſtuck to the Eye afreſh. 


hence it foll 


i anImpediment to the Function of the Eye. 

5 Caſe the Coalition muſt be diſſolved, 8 paſſ- 
＋ the whole Eye - lid, or by firſt diſtending it 
e then the P mus ; taking care 
Cornea, leſt it ſhould occaſion a Falling out 


ft alunder by the Interpoſition of Lint, left 
beter pet, ——— t, leſt they ſhould 


Wk ; ae after the ns Day, carry oti the Cure 
9 1 1 . W Collyriums. P. Æginet. Lib. 
e i a Coalition, of the Eye-lids, either with or 
Py eithet with one 
4 the Eye itſelf, —— > the Gene it is 
"oe 1 3 and is eaſt diſtinguiſh'd from. that 
Matter yes, when, by Intervention: of ſome 
amy, the un t Often apps in the Small- pom, and an 
ty Ces © 72 led togeer fora Time only, 


m ines atmen both Eyes labour under this Diſor- 
White of OD Eye-lids cohete with the Eye, either 
— Aa or the Cornea Tunitu, in _a, cloſer or 
Caen, AﬀeQtions of this Kind iuſually hap- 


to the Number of Fibres between 


ANC 


pen whenever the Eyes, or Eye-lids, have been injur'd by the 


Small- pox, or ſome violent Inflammation, or an Ambuſtion, 
eſpecially with Gunipowder ; or, in ſhort, by any other Exul- 
ceration whatſoever. . Tis alſo ho unuſual thing for Infants. to 
be born with this Defect, or for adult Perſons to contract the 
fame, as when, by means of a preternatural Excreſcence of 


Fleſh in either Carthus, the Eye-lids grow together, of which 


I have ſeen an Example, , 

Tho" this be, for the moſt part, a dubious and dangerous 
Diſeaſe, yet it is never more ſo, than when there is a Coheſion 
of the Eye-lids with the Cornea ; for, in this Caſe, the Patient 
is ſeldom or never cur'd without the total Loſs, or great Dimi- 
nution of Sight. But the Eye and Eye-lids ate ſeparated with 
the greateſt Difficulty, when the Diſeaſe is cauſed by an Am- 
buſtion ; wherefore it is much the beſt way to be diligent in 


making Injections of moiſtening and mollifying Medicines into 


the Eyes, to preſerve them always moiſt and moveable, and to 
prevent the inflamed Parts from being glued together. But 
when there happens a Coalition of the Eye-lids from the Small- 
Pox, they uſually alſo grow to the Eye; and. eſpecially to the 
Cornea, from which they cannot ealily be ſeparated without 
very great Damage to the Eye; for, however circumſpectly and 
nicely they are divided, there will always remain ſome Spots and 
Cieatrices in the Cornea Tunica, which are a great Impediment 
to Viſion, and are ſeldom or never removed, 1 
From the Premiſes we may infer, that the principal Part of 
the Cure conſiſts in ſeparating, by the Help of a ready and ex- 
Hand, the conglutinated Parts. For this Purpoſe let the 
tient be placed in Bed, or in a Chair, in ſuch a Poſition as 
may be moſt convenient for taking a full View of the Eye, and 
for the commodious Acceſs of the Surgeon. This done, the 
Surgeon is, firſt of all, to examine whether the Eye- lids be quite 
cloſed up, or whether there be any ſmall Interſtice to be met 
with any-where between them; which, if there be any, is com- 
monly found in the great Canthus, or Corner of the Eye neareſt 
to the Noſe. If there be a perfect Coalition of the Eye-lids, a 
ſmall Perforation is to be made in either Canthus, as ſhall be 
moſt convenient; in performing which, the Hand is to he con- 
ducted with the greateſt Care and Nicety, for fear of hurting 
the Eye, and eſpecially the Gorneg. Into this Perforation is 
to be introduced one Arni of a fine Pair of Sciſſars, or a crooked 


ſmall Knife; arm'd with a Button at Top; by the nice and even 


Management of which the Eye-lids are to be ſeparated from 
each other. If the Eye-lids are not perfectly united, there is 
no Neceſſity of making a new Perforation; but the Inſtruments 
before-mention'd are immediately to be introduced, and the 
Eye-lids diſunited in manner aforeſiid. But if the Sutgeon 
ſhould not happen to be furniſh'd with this Inſtrument, or 
Knife arm'd with a Button, to prevent, however, the Eye from 
being touch d. or injur'd by. the Sciſſars, or Lancet, it will 
be propet firſt to introduce a fine Probe with à Groove (fee 
Tab. 36. Fig. 24.) ; and then, by another fine Inſtrument; as 
a Pair of Sciſſars, or Lancet uſed for Incifion or Bleeding; with 
all imaginable Care to disjoin the Eye-lids from one another. 
This done, we are to inſpect very narrowly, and examine 
with the Probe, whether the Eye-lids adhere to the Eye : If 
this be the Caſe, we are to procecd with ſevering them, by cut- 
ting with the greateſt Caution; or; if they ſtick to the Pupil by 
only a few Fibres, the Separation .is to be effected by a Knife 
arm'd with a Button, or a Lancet blunt at the Point. If there be 
a perfect Coalition of the Eye-lids with the Eye, or at leaſt with 
a great Part of it, this Operation by Section is uſually not only 
troubleſome, but extremely erous; for the Eye-lids can 
hardly be Jooſen'd from the Cornea, without damaging both it 
and the Sight, as before obſerved: But if the Coalition is only 
between the Eye-lids and the White of the Exe; their Diviſion 
is much, eaſier to be accompliſh d, without r of. Blind- 
neſs; for a Hurt done ta the White of the Eye is of. fo ſmall 
Moment, that I dare maintain, that if an Abfciffion from orie 
or other of the Patts be unavoidable, it is better to cut. off 
ſomething from that white Tunic, than from the inner Mem- 
brane of tlie Eye- lids; becauſe by injuring this Membrane, the 
Butts of the Lachrymal Glangs are at the ſame time very liable 
to be deſtroy'd, which Would be of very bad Conſequence: 
Hence appears the Nepeſſity of a ſkilful and well-exercis' d, as 


well as ſteady, Hand in this Operation; that the Eye may re- 


ciire poles. mn Lg ooo ñ?ĩx:ð . 0s 5 
But in order to p the ſeparated. Eye-lids from a freth 
Coheſion; which uſualiy happens, if not prevented by Art, thete 
is no better way than to interpoſe between them a very. thin Slip 
of the fineſt Leather; à Bit of Linen, or Gold- beater's Leaf, 
or Wax, or a thin Plate af Lead, in the Form of a Half-moon, 
or. of an artificial Eye, and. anointed with Oil of Almonds, or 


- ſome ſuch Oil; or elſe put ſome Lint between them. And 


whatever is thus interpoſed, mult there remain for ſome Days, 
- or till the Danger of a new Coalition is over; or if any thing 
to fall off, or is voluntarily taken off fot ſome particu- 


by Reafon, it muſt immediately be replaced. If any Perſon, 


as is ſometimes the Caſe, cannot bear to have any thing of this 
Nature interpoſed, then, in order to prevent, as much as * 
6 © 


| 
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; then, ebe to be x Title de way” 
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d of Plantain- 


dle, a new Coalition, a Collyrium, compounded 
water, Tutty, and Sugar of Lead, is to be often inſtill'd into 
the Eye; or a Powder prepar d of Sugar, Pearls, and Crabs- 
eyes, from time to time ſprinkled on the Place. The Patients 
alſo are to be charg'd gently to rub and ſtruke their E 
and to lift them up with their Hands. In ſhort, the rgeonn 
- himſelf muſt, now-and-then, introduce a blunt Probe between 
the Eye and its Lids, for the more e Prevention of a new 


utination. 

When by means of the Small. pox, or an Inflammation of the 
Eyes, as it often happens, the Eye-lids ſtick together during 
Sleep, thro the Intervention of ſome viſcid Humours, or 4 
tinous Matter, ſo that the Eye cannot be opened, nor the 
tient have the Uſe of Sight; in this Caſe, ts Eyes are never ta 
be open'd by Force, but the Humours are rather to be molli- 
fy*d by Injection or Inſtillation, or frequent waſhing —— 
warm Milk, by the Uſe of which the Patients are uſually enabled, 
in a ſhort time, to open their Eyes, and to fee again. Heiter. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM, a Connatiin of the Ligaments of 
the Tongue, hindering; Speech. From eyxva@», crooked, and 


7 ne Ton 

Ancylogloſh { [ Crooked-tongued] from the Birth, 
others —— ſs The former are ſuch as have the lower 
Membrane, which ſupport the Tongue, form'd imperfect, or of 
too hard a Subſtance, by Nature ; the latter are hoſe who are 
affected with an Incurvation of the Tongue, occafion'd by a pre- 
ceding Ulcer, and a hard Cicatrix left under the I ; theſe 


ſpeak with Difficulty, on which account they are call'd by the happen, 


Greeks poyiacau, The Ancylogloſſi by Nature are late before 
they come to their Speech ; but after they have begun to ſpeak, 
they utter their Words without Impediment, and faſt enough, 
yet heſitate in pronouncing Words which are difficult of Pro- 
nunciation in other reſpects, as are thoſe which have R, L, or 
K, repeated once or oftener. ogloſſi ought to be cured 
on by manual Operation, under t ands of a Surgeon. 
- To perform this in a convenient Manner, the Patient muſt 
feat himſelf; and raiſe his Tongue to the Palate ; then, if the 
Cauſe of the Incurvation lies in the Membranes themſelves, the 
Surgeon takes hold of them with his Hook, extends them, and 
cuts them off, taking care- that he does not, at the ſame time, 
cut the ſubjacent Veins. But if a Cicatrix be the Cauſe of the 
Curvature, it is in like manner taken -up with the Hook, ex- 
tended, 'and whatever is hard, and net of a Piece with the 
natural Fleſh, is cut off. After the tion the Mouth is to 
be waſh'd with cold Water, or Poſca, and then the Wound is 
to be ſprinkled with Powder of Frankincenſe, and Lint muſt be 
apply'd to the Place. - On the Days following the Sore is to be 
waſh'd with Hydromel, and anointed with Egyptian Oint- 
ment, and Lint is to be laid thereon, in order to keep the Sides 
of the Wound ſeparate, that the fame may not be form'd again, 
Aetius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4. * 36. Paulus mn; Lib. 6. 


39. 
A2 Operation by which the Membrane under the Tongue, 
2 — — 5 Phyficians, is _ or cut, 
is untying the Tongue Operation is generall 
= 'd upon Infants, and that 2 different Lets: 
"Firſt, in "og tender Infants, when the fore Part of their 
Tongues, from the Moment of -their Birth, is fo cloſely join'd 
to the ſubjacent Parts, by means of this Membrane, tas they 
cannot move their Tong ues ſuffciently, or thruſt them ſo far 
out of their Mouths as _ be able mp 4; This Operation is 
alſo perform'd on Children ſomewhat farther advanced, when, 
by this Membrane's being too ſtreight or ſhort, they cannot pro- 
nounce articulately at an Age when it might be expected of 
them. For both theſe Reaſons, this Operation is abſolutely 
: but ĩt muſt be remember'd, that it is not to be per- 
formꝰ'd promiſcuouſly, and at random, upon all new- born Chil- 
Aren, as moſt Midwives, Women, and even ſome Men, -idly 
imagine. We have Reaſon rather to aſſert, that it is ſcarce ne- 
ceſſary in one ofa thouſand Infants ; for-Experience/hasſhew*d 
both myſelf and a great many more ſkilful Ployicians, that this 
Caſe occurs far leſs y than Har&-lips ; for whem a Child 
can thruſt its Tongue without its Lips, there is amils 
about the Fretulum-; and it wilt learn, in Proceſs of Time, 
| both to ſuck and ſpeak, unleſs there be ſome other Defe& in 
the -neceflary for-theſC. il Tonus On the other hand, 
if the Infant can arch move its and cannot thruſt it 
its Teeth ; or if, in ſomè other e this Membrane 
- ſhould ferter die Ponguez then a ſxilſul Inciſion becomes very 
2 But beeauſe this is not to be raſhly per- 
form' d, left, as has fr been the Caſe; the moſt terrible 
Evik, and ſometimes itſelf, ſhould enſue, it will not be 
_ amiſs to direct to the ſafeſt and moſt accumte Method: of per- 


The Point of che T. 


vated with the Left Ha * that 
- it may not flip thro” the Fin ngers, 
with «inal Fork ks fo this 


i neceſſary for Speech: and Sucki 


who before could go 


ſee Tab. 42 1.) or even 
urpoſe ws ES 

3. and Fab, 22. Os and P.); r as 

ing, is to be cut with blune- | 


ANC 


poiited Sciflars; (ſee Tab.:22« C. J or an lacifoh bib. 
the Hana Ranma and the lower Salivary Dug. bu 
be done with a great deal of Caution, left iber NY 
— the Jena Ranine, or the Nerves of the Ton 
happen to be cut at the fame time; far when thel wn 
terrible Conſequences enſue. Tins Dunz i oy 
— — mention of an Infant, who b y an excęſie f 
in conſequence of the Jene Ranine ne being cut, Hong 
after the Operation. But if a Vein ſhould be he 
which may very readily happen in a — thats 9, 
and ſhort, a 1 reſs, ſoak'd in Vinegar, is to he þ el 
while under the Tingoes: till the Blood ſtops ; but if, a 
Inciſion, the Tongue is not ſufficiently untied, 2 fo Dy 
eren a w__ Weeks after, as Circumſtances ſhall ; 
remaining Part of the Frenulum is very cautiouſly tobe cy 
Sciflars, or an Inciſion-knife : Then, after the ger 
over, the Finger dipp'd in Honey of Roſes, or Syrup of fi 
is very frequently to be rubb'd up and down under theTy 
and the Wound is to be anointed. with it, ft the cut lis 
ſhould again unite. 

From what has been ſaid it appears, that Diſorden 
Nature are not only lefs frequent, but of more « 
hazardous Cure, than is generally thought. Upon this ky 
thoſe Midwives are miſcrably miſtaken, who, (conclun 
the ignorant Multitude,, that no Infant is born withoutt 
feR, thruſt their whole Finge rs into the Infant: Mou 
with their Nails — & the be Frenuum for a muſt nee 
that ſuch ar: fool-hardy erati 
Nails, muſt bring an Inflammation of that — N 
roy and often - Death of the little Patient: For thy 

on, Midwives and foolith Women are not only to be c 
—_ fuch Practices, but Hi/danzs is to be canal 
for he (in Cent. 3. 55% 28.) hath wy accurately kid 
not only the, Nature and 8 aorder itfelf, 
the ſeveral ba Conſequences that poſſibly may, ud 
do, enfue from — 2 at an' 
Time, or in an uncautious > But when tea u 
Frenulum is. abſolutely neceſſary, it may be done mud 
ſafely, and with much leſs Pam to the Patient, by the 
referr'd to, than by the lang Nails of a imp di N 

Hei 5 
© Eno Operation be ivg to a Surgeon, which 
analy eſteem' d of ſo flight Moment 3s cutting the y 
under the Tongue, the Care of which is commonly con 
to Midwives, who uſe to break it off with abeie Fig 
this I cannot but diſapprove, becauſe they very aim 
and break the adjacent Parts, ſo as to occaſion a Pai 
flammation, which hinder the Child from Sucking ; wt 
grows froward, lean, and weak. We ought dercn 
with Prudence in this Operation, and. not: think too 
it, tho? it ſeems: to be the leaſt in which-we are cum 
the fuſt Place, we ought to examine, whether the A 
ſus really wants the Operation; for Children ade 
ble of uttering an articulata Voice, from ſome other a 
the . under the Lon W 
tied; and in ſuch —_— would be d 
r from the following Example: 
2 of my Neighbourhood, in in the Village 
named Petit Yeux, in May 1608. brought hh. 
old, to my Houſe, to have "his Teague ang r f | 
were gue would perſuaded, that it the Ligamem us 
Ne. erform its Office, and the Child wo ki 
| proc But when the Mouth was oy 
L which was very thick, was raiſed, no vic 
ment appear d; therefore I ſent back the Parent 


cumibraneous Empirie, or 
brought to him: He 
- ty'd by a very hard nervous Ligament 


tlie Chiki ta ſpeak. in a ſhurt time. 2 / 
the Child is placed in Woman's . 
to work ; in which, 28 I was tald 
ed the Fo boch before: 


Depch from its 1 The Conte wh 
upright, 
' fortha/moft loud i go ah, on 


ſoi that his Knees were drawn. up 
. 2 
Child, and ſound that he not | xt 
Legs and Arms wero:ſtill contraBed, and 3 is Td 
orce, ſtill. fell back into farmer: Ba 
thick, and his Head, and all arts of us 1 


. 6 thick Ligntgent in ſuch a manner, that he 
ut it out to his 


and has ever ſince continued to 
: | Man. 5 4 ** 

| 1 is yold of all Danger, if it be Tightly per- 
We are principally to take care, that we do not cut too 
My way is tw raiſe the Tongue, and cut the Ligament 
gx in two, and ſometimes in three Places ; by which 
| more difficult for it to grow together again, than if 
* had been only made in one Place. I cut only what 
vi ſcarce touching the Fleſh ; and if it be not cut 


| Time; or if it grows together again, the ſame 
= ” bel When . is cut, I or- 


happily ſucceeded ; for the Boy began to ſpeak 


/ 


. 28. 7 EGF 
E. *Ayxvaouian, from dyxva@», crooked, 
2 A Surpeon's crooked Probe; or, a Probe 
LOS. " The fame as ANcYLE, which ſee, 
CYLOTOMUS, - ANCY LOTOMUM; :Ayxomre- 
yaunoTouar, from dyiur@, crooked, and Te*{v@, to 
i crooked Knife to cut the Ligament of the Tongue, 
b uſed, as by P. Zgineta, to ſignify any crooked Knife 


RA, "Ayx%e2, an Anchor, a Hook. See Uncvs. - 
CYROIDES PROCESSUS, a Proceſs from the upper 
F the Neck of the Scapula, or Shoulder-blade, reſembling 
x, whence it takes its Name. It is alfo called Cera- 
and Sigmordes, from 8 in ſome meaſure, a 
(Bill, and the Letter Sigma. oo Epbeſius. | 
CYROMELE, the fame as ANCYLOMELE. Galen 
bit yu, a Surgeon's Hook. 1 
DA, C. Piſen. is a Tree of Braſil, the Wood of 
s ſpongy and light; the Leaf longiſh, fibrous, and 
; the Flower large and yellow, and the Fruit a grey 
phich incloſes, under a double Rind, two Kernels, of 
te of Cheſtnuts, ' © - 7. | 

Fruit is faid to be Purgative, and a little Emetic : Two 
of the Kernel are 4 Doſe. They extract Oil by Ex- 
| from. theſe Kernels, with which they anoint their 


vu of the Fruit are eſteemed proper to ſtop a Looſe- 
Thrown into, Pands, they Kill the Fiſh, Lemery de 


RAC, red Orpiment. © Rul. Fobnſ, _ 

JAS, a Solution of Salt,” or Salt reſolved. Paracelſus. 
DENA, Steel imported from the Eaſtern Countries, 
delt in the Fire, and takes any Form. Rul. Fohnſ. 
ARA, or, ANGELYN, G. Piſen. a Tree in Braſil, 
od of which is hard, and proper for Building: Its Bark 
ah Colour: Its Leaves reſemble thoſe of the Laurel, 
& : It produces blackiſh Buds, from whence proceed 
uf of Flowers, which are fragrant, and of a pur- 
8 + : Its Fruit is of the Shape and Size of an 
Ren at firſt, but grows blacker by Degrees; has, as 
3 Seam running wn one of i Sides, and is of a 
tr Tafte, It is cover'd with a hard Rind, incloſing a 
or 2 Kernel, of à bitteriſh, and ſomewhat 


] pukerize this Nut, and give it for the Worms ; but 
1 fy mult not be above one Scruple ; for more than 
{rk V 

rk, Wood, and Fruit of this Tree are as. bitter as 
n which it differs from anothet ANDIRA, which re- 
tn every thing, except the ' Taſte, which is infipid. 


1 
ö F "3-7 4 


Brafd, the larpeſt of why | 1 — ; 
e which are as big as our Pigeons : 
4 em Horned Bats becauſe of a DA of Exoreſcence or 


fal, above theit Beak 2.4 ir Wings are than 
ne? del are of an aſh Colour, have large. Ears, and 
"The? Sch Foot hath five Toes" armed with ſharp 


7 perſecute all Sorts of Animals, and ſuck. thei 
dome of © 38983 ; g mim 9 an 23-4 uc Weir 
h theſe are Fe for they get: into 


80 The Inhabitants 9 that Country reckon the 


peak as' well 


bis. © dae Animal am6nglt Poiſons. Kenn 


bal eat of this Fruity apd it fattens them... Zeyury = * 


Ita, is lo an Animal call'd Hullin guaru 3, a kind of 
nnn Rain-water;” and the dry Ingredients 


— 


„Nieht, and fo ſubti open the Veins. Feet 
Na Bed, that 5 re no ſooner perceived than 
at flows-in the Bed, which it is a-difficult Mat- 


' 


PRACHNE FE - 1d ads £3. 4 Lia 6K. 1 
LM ne mong the homonymous. Words of the of nd Cu 
4 Which are very numerous, is Ard es xn, Anu - two'.Ounces four 

C GT *WY 2 3 F? . 9 « 0 F . 


2 


drachne; which ſignifies a Tree like the Strawberry-tree, and 
alfo the Herd Pornulaca; Purſlain. In vain does Pliny diſtinguiſh 
here between the Herb and the Tree, by ing one Eetter ; 


' us if the Tree were called ex, Andrachle | Pliny, Edit. 
* Santanarean, 1582, 1 the Tree by leaving out a Let- 
; lt 


ter, that ir, the firfl u, calling it Adrachne]; for this Atric 
Name belongs as well to the Herb as the Tree, the Artics uſu- 
ally faying Audrarhle, inſtead of Andrachne, which is the com- 
mon Word; juſt as they ſay Aren, Litron, for what others 
call virezvy. No leſs miſtaken is Galen, when he labours at 
making a nominal Diſtinction of 'Apeg5mTepr, and 'Aggiarreyy, 
Aphronitron, and Aphrolitron.. . _. . 

Andrachne, is the Herb in Latin call'd Portulaca, or Porcacla, 
quaſi a Porcis, * as taking its Name from Swine ; and hence 
* the later Greeks have call'd it yoreiBiravay, Hogwort. 
We [the French] commonly call it Pourpier, when we ſhould 
fay Poulpied, quaſi Pulli Pes, Fowl's Foot ; for fo it was call'd 
by the Latins of the lateſt Ages. The ſpurious Macer di 


is, 


| Andrachne Gracis, que Portulaca Latinis 
Dicitur, hæc vulgi Pes Pulli more vocatur. 


Many other Herbs have Names of the like Kind impoſed 
upon them; as Pes Alaude, Pes Corvinus, Pes Columbinus 3 
Lark's- foot, Crow - foot, Dove's-foot, &c. Sabnaſ. de Hamonym. 
Mi. Iatr. Cap. 1. See PORTULACA. | | 
ANDRANATOME, or, ANDROTOME, Arenen eu 
or *ArJegrou), from' dvie, a Man, and Tiwwe, to cut. The 
Diſſection of a human Body, eſpecially of a Male. Caftellid 
from Marc. Aurel. Scuerini Zootome Democrit. Fw 
' ANDRAPHAXIS, or, ANDRAPHAR, 'Ardezpatrs,” Ar- 
Jexpet, in Hippocr. ti yuyant. ſignify the fame as Atriplex. 
Aręed agi, ſtinking Arrach. Fe. Orc. b 2 

ANDRAPODGCAPELOI, Aeg ,ẽH“i u, from d- 
Jes rede, a Slave, and #47116, a Dealer; and Aen. 
Theſe were a certain Species of Brokers, mentioned in man 
Paſfages of Galen. Thoſe People were in antient Times ſo call'd, 
who kept Boys, Girls, Slaves, Eunuchs, and other Men for Sale; 
not for the Purpoſes of Luft, as Pimps did, but on other Accounts. 
Thefe People, that they might render their Commodities the mort 
ſaleable, apply'd themſelves carefully to _— the Bodies of 
thoſe they were to diſpoſe of: Hence we read in Galen, that they 
us'd to waſh the Faces of their Boys with ftrain'd Ptiſan, Bean- 
meal, and ſometimes with Nitre, in order to render their Coun- 
tenances more beautiful and ſparkling ; that they ſometimes 
laſhed the Hips of thoſe which were emaciated, with Rods, 
and anointed them, that their Bodies might appear fuller and 
better ſhap'd ; that they brac'd up the Ribs of their Girls with 
ſtrong Rollers, that their Breaſts might appear full, and that 
the Breadth and Fulneſs of their Haunches, commonly eſteemed 
an Ornament to a Woman, might be ſet off to reater 
Advantage; and that they ſometimes pull'd off, in Arent 


Ways, the Hairs growing on their Cheeks, and other Parts of 


their Bodies, that they might appear more beautiful and young. 
The Roman Ediles IS, Law, that they ſhould Ws cer- 
tain Titles to their Slaves deſign'd for Sale, expreflive of the 
Diſeaſes they labour'd under, or the Vices they were addicted 
to; that the Faulty, in any of theſe reſpects, might be re- 
turn'd to their poper Andropedocapeles. ; 

ANDREAS, an antient Phyſician, mention'd by Celſus in 
the Preface to his fifth Book. This Gentleman, with Zens, 
and Apollenius, ſurnamed Ms, left behind them whole Vo- 
lumes on the Virtues of purging Medicines. Great Part of 
theſe Remedies were neglected, and brought into Diſuſe, by 
iades, and not without Reafon, as Celſus 2 ; for ſince 
all Cathartics are of bad Juice, and hurtful to the Sto- 
mach, this Phyſician turn'd all his Studies to that Part of Me- 
dicine which cures by Regimen. * 


Anpatz CoLLyrIUn, the Collyrium 9 Andreas, with 
 - which the Firehead is to le anointed in an. Inflammation of the 


yet, is thus preparad 4 3 500d. 2564 ; 

Take Gum Arabic, one Pram two Grains an a haf; Ce- 
ruſs, 'Antimbny, each two Dran five Grains; Litharge 
bail d and waſh'd, four Drams tef Grains. The Litharge 


bruiſed with the Juice of Myrtle, Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 6 


Amt Maracua,: the, pro e of. ADRA, for 
0 19 919750. - Pains in the. ide. 10 . | 17-118, 


Tale of War, one Ounte thats Brant twetity-feren 
Stain; | Millets, Tears of the” Sycarhore-tree,” each 
x dle D ram two Graitis and an Ralf Pepper wand and 
eng, Gum Amithoniac, Bdelliues,, Tilyrian' Orris, | Car- 
' * Gathorhs, Amomum, Xylobalfamiini, Male Frankincenſe, 
Mynb, dry Rofih, each one Ounce two Drams 'twen- 


+ tive Grains 4 Pelltory of" Toit, Clean e 


= 


: 
$4 # 


ftironitruni, Sal Ammoniac, Cretan Birthwort, Root 
of © wild Cucumber, Reſin of quid Turpentine, each 
s fifty Grains: Lo theſe muſt 


+©, 
* 
666 


be 


* 


3 


Greek Poem 


Antidote of, Angromachus was ſo highly eſtei 


4 


AND 


te added as much Unguentum Irinum, as vill ſerve to 
mollify and make them of a proper Confiſtence, 


' This Medicine reſolves, draws out a Humour, ripens Pus, 
breaks the Skin, and cicatrizes. It is to be. 
ſmall ag. ay: Abſceſſes, and to the Joints; and is therefore 
for the Gout and Sciatica. It is good for an inward 
iſe, and mollifies Hardneſſes and Infl in the Region 
of the Stomach, extracts Bones, and, in ſhort, is in 
all Lu where Heat can be of Service. Celſus, Lib. 5. 
Cap. 18. EY 1 EIN be bf" | 
ANDRIA, Ard eela, from dre = Man. An Hermaphro- 
ER DOES Lo 
10 Ard e G., „ metaphori apply d to 
ſtrong —— Wine. Adee. zus. in * 
ding to Frotian, either fignihes generous Wine, or Wine from 
the of Andros. . 4 
ANDROGENIA, 'ArSyryiveia, from drig, a Man, and 
dude, to generate. This Word in Hippocrates, according to 
Galen's Expoſition, ſignifies a Succeſſion of Males, or a Propa- 
zation of the Male Sex. n | a 
: -ANDROGYNI, ,'Areryiro, from dg, a Man, and 9d, 
a Woman. Effeminate Men, in Oppoſition to Andrii, , 
manly. - - Hippoc. Tet ue. Lib. 1, The Word is alſo uſed 
to fignify Hermaphrodites. i | f N 
, AN: OMACHUS, Andramachus the Elder was a Na- 
tive of Crete, and lived under the Reign of Nero, as we may 
conclude from his Poem upon the Theriaca, dedicated to that 
Emperor. Galen alſo obſerves, that Andromachus liv'd after 
Adenecrates, who liv'd under Tiberius and Claudius, and before 
Crite, who flouriſh'd under Trajan. We know nothing con- 
cerning this Phyſician's Sentiments, or the Method of his pro- 
ceeding in the Cure of Diſeaſes : The only Remains we have 
of his are a great many Deſcriptions of compound Medicines, 
which were partly of his own Invention. Galen, who took 
the Pains to tranſmit theſe Deſcriptions to Poflerity, places 
Andromachus among thoſe Authors who have wrote beſt upon 
Medicines ; but b him for having given the Deſcriptions 
2 without ſpecifying their Properties and N 
and without having pointed out, except very +: © 
Diſeaſes Aen. to ſubdue or remove. "The moſt 
famous of all the Compoſitions, either invented or deſcribed 
op RNs, is the Antidote which he diſtinguiſhed, by the 


e Eon Lhe 
of our 5 ocuring ; but this 
came afterwards to be called Theriaca, Andromachus wrote a 
in -Elegiac Verſe, which be dedicated to Nero, 
and which is extant to this very Day. In this Work he teaches 
the Manner of preparing his Antidote; and ſpecifies the parti- 
cular Diſorder for which it is proper. He choſe to give this 
Deſeription in Verſe, rather than in Proſe, - that. Altetations 


— 


Del 
| might not be eaſily made in it without being diſcover d. At 


Galen is of this Opinion, and approves of the Coriduct of 

" Andromechus in this Particular. 3 
Till that Time the Antidote of Mithridates was the only 
Medicine uſed by every body ; but when that of Andremachus 
came to be known, the former was laid aſide as uſeleſs, tho', 
to ſpeak the Truth, the latter was no môre than an Imitation 
. of it 3 ſince the on eſſential Difference between them con- 
ſiſted almoſt in nothing elſe than the Addition of the Vipers as 
an Ingredient into the Theriaza. Notwithſtanding this, the 
| at Rome, 
that ſome Emperors would have it made up in their own Pe- 
_ Jaces 5 and taok * Care to have all the Ingredients 
brought from the where they were produced, on purpoſe. 
ITbe Emperor Antoninus uſed the Bulk of a Bean of it Fl 
orning faſting, and its Reputation was now ſo effectually 
eſtabliſhed, that ſeveral Phyſicians endeavour'd, but in vain, to 
Alter it, and compoſe new Theriacas in their own Manner: 


Qualities aſcribed to it by its Inventor 

Occaſion for. any W None ; for he — 
8 Eoiſons and Venoms of all Kinds, and pronoun f 
per to be.apply'd to for 
emas, Colics, Jaundice, Drophes, Weakneſz Ptions, Y 


vulſions, Ulcers of the Bladder, Venereal Im 1 0 
the Kidneys, and even of the P 


Stomach, for Poiſons, and for intermitting Feyer, 


. 


Prepatations had not been ſeen. There was alſo ug 


— 


1 


8 


many others after him, have imagin'd, th: 7 
à Number of Simples into thetr Compoſitiohs, only 4 


. 


But the Theriaca of Audremachus retained its Character in fpite 


of all the Efforts they could make; and what is ſtill more ſur- 


priſing is, that tho” a great Faults. or Superfluities have 
: ago been-obſerv'd in its Compoſition, yet, to this v 
| Day, the moſt conſiderable "Towns. in Eutepe religioully fol- 


. Jaw the Direftions of Andromachu, in their Mathed of pre- 


e eee DE ge ol rings ag 
This Direction comprehends above ſixty Ingredients, moſt 
Part of which are Aromatics, except ſome” common Simples, 

and inſpiſſated Juices, the moſt conſiderable of which 
is Opi E „ we hs Logralegrtrany whe this 


' Medicine teceiv'd the Name Theriaca ; for the Word @vetor, 


amoi the Greeks, imported ed all Kinds of fierce Animals; but 
1 particularly ſuch .as were eſteemed venomous, . Before 


" tbe Vipers were uſed' as an Ingredient in the Thiriach, 
* ed: Aſter t 4 


heir Heads and Tail wete cut off, 


* 

. 
. 
- 


: 


5 E be I 
4 mean the 2 of ee for - 
wi to the oreign Ingredi a | 
; >a Ci 4 ind which, be ſays, © 
; . 0. | | «2 ; 1 vw 1 * * J. 
: 20, Gap 1 0 . 2 we 


: 


| they were fnn'®, their 1 28 and oro =. that the Antidote of Andrithachus, which wa ll , 
" in Warr with-Dill and Salt, and Kneaded with Crumbs of 
eite fuch, a Conliltence, as that the Whole inight be 
ein d inte Troches, or little Cakes. oO 


its Author, had the Name of Theriats gt 1 1 | 


" aſcribed to Galen row We 
leren Pliny lud under Nets and PO 


A-N' D 


| It the Antidote of ares was poſſeſt of the u 


* 
» 
z 
' 


innin Conſun Ang 


e itſelf, 
Anudromur bus the Son, who r uced the Father: y 
Proſe, aſſerts, in ſo many Words, that the Aida 4 
Theriaca was excellent in all Indiſpoſitions of B 


Both Father and Son talk'd of their Antidote jv 4 
mantic Strain. But bye we go farther, we 
particular Inquiry into the Time when, and the Mans 
theſe Compoſitions came to be uſed, and what it un. 
People meant by an Antidote. Hi rates, and the „ 
tient Phyſicians, ſeem to have funded the principal 0 
their Practice upon the Obſervation of the ſeveral Mex, 
Nature in particular Diſtempers ; and almoſt the Wi, 
their Method of Cure conſiſted in Diet, that is, in oy 

per Rules relating to the Regimen of the Patients, 120 
and his Followers were the firſt who made any con 
Uſe of Medicines, or who began 


On 


very rarely, and even thoſe he preſcribed were of the not 
Kind. This PraQtice was llot imitated the — 
rophilus, nor even by ſome Phyſicians, who liv'd 2 lle 
his Time ; 2 e 2 which Ern 
temporary made againſt thoſe who compos d Neal Un 
and Alben, which they ſtyled the of the b 
theſe there were I ients drawn from Plants, froti 
mals and Minerals; from the Earth, and from the de 
But, compound as theſe Antidotes were, of which ! 
tus complains, tis probable that they were not ſo fail 
that reſpect, as thoſe which were aftetwafds made ; 

before the Antidote aſcribed to Mithridates, the thre 
ceipr of. which contains thirty-ſix Ingredients, ſo ca 
tidote much more e, the Receipt of which was i 
the Cloſet of Mithridates, after he was routed by M 
We don't know at what particular Time this ſecond! 
or Preſcription was made public, but tis probable it 
very foon after the firſt, whether it actually had 4 
for its Authar, or only uſher'd itſelf into the World, und 
Sanction of his Name. Be this as it will, Ceſu, u 
bably liv'd about an hundred Years after Mithridate, 
ſcrib'd the Mithridate,. upon the Model of which the 
and all the other Medicines , conſiſting of a great Ns 


Ingredients, were made. | : 
It may be faid, in Defence of theſe Compoſitions, i 
periments upon Simples being daily multiplied, Pk 
gined, that the more of theſe Simples of ſimilar Qual 
crouded into a Compoſition, the more likely it wa ® 
the End intended by it. It is alſo poſfible, tat, 
Knowledge, both of the Qualities of Simples, and te 
of Diſeaſes, was very imperfect, they might imagine, 
mixing a great many Drugs together, they coul | 
Effects which one could not, ſince the Medicine b 08 
than the Phyſician who preſcribes it. But Play, and 
* that they 7 

tionem Artis, rather to make People believe, tat ny 
of Art and Myſtery in their Profeffion, than from * 
that fuch a Farrago was of any real Ute in the 
OST rw fro 

The ſame Author, refleing upon the Aua 
fifty-four Simples in its Compoſition, and on © 
of each Ingredient that muſt con! ＋ 
at a Doſe, is ſo provok d againſt this Abuſe, . 
clares his Surprize, that Men ſhould be capable of V 9% 
bare-fac'd' a Piece of Impoſture. He uts the ws, 
the ſame footing, and. ſays, that the I her 
for the ſake of Delicacy or 


every-W 


Sort of Theriaca, which he eff 4 


Ls 


Number Hence 


Author of the Book 


of Crito, as « 
bro 8 65 inuztes, Now Crit ” 


AND 


ſeen both the elder and younger Plinys, 
he was, tho' he mentions neither one hot 


nieht have 
12 f 


me Antidote, which was beſtowed upon the 


the N ed of two Greek Words; one of which 
0, Vf m_ other given 3 becauſe Antidotes Were 
s 0 0, Corruption of Humours, or other bad 


T Bay. This Word ſeems in the Greet Lan- 
i de both of the Maſculine and Femiriine, and even 


| ter Gender; and the Latint have ſaid, 
"7 3 — But, in all Probability, the 
Wege uſed this Word as. an AdjeQtive, and not as a 
- When they uſed the Words » aid el , they un- 
* cabſtantive A,, Which ſignifies every Sort of 
4 as well as Compound. The Latins might 

ſlated the Word Auvepus, by Potentia; but the Idiom 
languige, and the particular Idea they had affix'd to 
Word, would not admit of ſuch a Tranſlation. The 


then, for want-of a = Word to expreſs the Greek 


t only ſuppreſs'd by the Greeks, when they talk'd of 
des but almoſt upon all other Occaſions : Thus, for 
uſed i Jud xo wr, to expreſs a Compolition of 
and even without the Article, they uſed aufe, 
tote 2 Medicine for the Aſpera Arteria; xwaxtl, for a 
ne 202inſt the Colic. We may even venture to ſay, 
ie Conjunction of theſe two Words Antidotus Tranquilla, 
rigca, imports, that the former is a Subſtantive, and the 
n Adjective; but we muſt obſerve, that the Adjective 
lh is an Epithet given to this Compoſition, and that 
ating is the ſame, as if ohe ſhould ſay, Compoſitio Anti- 
Tranquilla dicta; fo that _ — — Coag y — 
Gives, The Caſe is the ſame wi to the Names 
x particular Antidotes, ſuch as Hiera, or Sacred, Teleia, 
li, Lc. 1 may alſo ſhew, that the Word Antido- 
n Adjective, from the Uſe Scribonius Largus makes of 
þcals a Plaiſter, applied to Bites given by mad Dogs, Em- 
m Antidotum. I muſt alſo obſerve, that the Greeks, in 
Tum, had no Word that correſponded directly to the 
tio of the Latins ; for Tuiſagic, tis true, ſignifies Com- 
; but then it is reſtrained to the Act of _— and 
imply the Effect or Reſult of that Act, or the Thing 
led, which the Latins, and we ourſelves, mean by the 
Crmpeſition, In Artemidorus, the Word Ew]eyd OCCurs, 
Grarius tranſlates Compoſitio ; but I am inclined to 
that — ht _ ws — by the Word Pre- 
, or the Receipt of a ician. 
ng aha jars at the Name of this = — 
Number of its Ingredients, and the Properties aſcri 
dy its Inventor, it now remains, that we ſhould give 
ccount of the Method in which it was prepared, and 
Wiltence it had, which was common to it, with all the 
dtidotes, In order then to pr the Theriaca, the 
ad other Ingredients 9 of being reduced into a 
hoe een Wine, und paſſed Grough a Sierce after 
- ine l 
re reduced into a Pulp. all theſe were mixed 
in 4rtem, in three times the Quantity of clarified Attic 
+ I think it needleſs to enter upon a fuller Detail, or 
pricular Account, of this Medicine, becauſe tis in our 
do well known to call for a more minute and particular 
won. What has been ſaid of the Quantity of Honey 
| ebe Compoſition, dead Conte * that it 
| ft a pr Conſiſtence. not here 
— Antidores which different Phyſicians in- 
: no eriaca, and the Mithridate, nei- 
7 Ader thoſe that were in Uſe before only; thus 
Eo ein general, that they were all nearly of 
iſtence, ſince — all made up of various 
| y. Le Clerc Hift. de la 


ti Account of the Origine of the Theriaca, I ſhall 
- — - making io a directed by the College, 
— Tn ERTACA, | The Treacle of Andromachus, 


Venice Treacle. 


ef the Troches of Squills, forty-eight Drads 

. | orty-eight Drams; of the 

es of Vipers, Lang pepper, Uflum, arid Troches 
. — z of exungu- 


| Liquorice, of Sy 

| eet Navew - ſeeds, of Tops of Scor- 

dn © Opobalfamumm, 8 8 29 of 
b twelve Drams; of Myrrh, Sweet Coſtus, 

«3, Kon, true Catir Bark, Spikenard, Scho 


AND 


nanth, white and black Pepper, Male Frankincenſe, Cre- 
fan . Dittany, Rhapontic, Arabian Stœchas, Horehound, 
Macedonian Parſley-ſeeds, Calaminth, Cyprus Turpentine, 


Roots of Cinquefoil, and Ginger, each ſix Drams; of 


the Tops of Cretic Polymountain, of Ground- pine, Ce]- 
tie Spikenard-roots, Amomums, Styrax, Meum-root, 
Tops of Germander, Pontic Phu- root, Lemnian Earth, 
Indian Leaf, calcined Roman Vitriol, Gentian- root, Gum 
Arabic, Juice of Hypocyſtis, Carpobalſam, or in its De- 
fect, Nutmegs or Cubebs, of Seeds of Aniſe, Cardamoms, 
Fenil, and Heartwort, of Acacia, or in its ſtead, the inſpiſ- 
ſated Juice of ſour Plums, of the Seeds of Treacle- 
muſtard, Tops of St. John's-wort, Seeds of Biſhops- 
weed, and Sagapenum, each four Drams; of the beſt 
Caſtor, long Birthwort-root, Bitumen Judaicum, or 
Amber, Cretic Daucus- ſeed, Opopanax, the Leſſer Cen- 
taury, and fat Galbanum; each two Drams ; of old Ca- 
nary, a ſufficient Quantity to diſſolve the moiſt and diſ- 
ſolvible Ingredients; and of clarified Honey, triple the 
On ht of all the dry Species: Make it into an Electuary. 


8 This is likewiſe made with Syrupus de Meconio inſtead of 
oney. 

This hath continued the fame in almoſt all the Diſpenſatories 
it hath yet paſſed through, and is not only the capital Alexi- 
pharmic of our Shops, but of all Europe. It has a great deal 
more wrote about it, than could be contained in the largeſt 
Volume: We ſhall therefore content ourſelves with as ſhort 
Remarks upon this grand Medicine, as is conſiſtent with that 
Acquaintance every one in the Practice of Phyſic ought to 
have with it. That we frequently call it Venice Treack, is from 
the great 8 made there, and thence tranſported to 
moſt Parts of the World. As this has paſſed through many 
Ages, and the Hands of many, in their own Opinions, able to 
alter it for the better, there are abundance of different Recipes 
extant in Diſpenſatory Writers; and this of our College 
ſeems to be one of the beft; that in the Angyftes Diſpen- 
ſatory differs little from it. Dremerbroeck greatly extols the 
Multiplicity of Ingredients in this Compoſition, and had odd 
Notions of the united Efticacjes of ſuch Ingredients ariſing to 
a much higher Degree, and exalting the Virtues of each much 
beyond whit they were poſſeſſed of when ſeparate. Monſ. 
Chorras, a French Author, has wrote a whole Treatiſe upon 
the Theriaca, and is very particular upon each Ingredient, but 
ſays nothing worth Notice here. Z wor, in his Animadver- 
ſions upon the Auguſtan Diſpenſatory, ſays moſt to our Purpoſe, 
in which he has followed Quercetan. Many, Ingredients are 
by them juſtly found Fault with, as not at all agreeing with 
the Intention of the Whole, ſuch as Agaric, Rhubarb, Vi- 
triol, &c. The Troches of Squills are likewiſe rejected, with 
thoſe of the Viper; becauſe the manner of making them into 
thoſe Forms, deſtroys the Virtues which they are intended to 
retain. If therefore ſuch were omitted; and others proportion- 
ably increaſed, ſo that the Opium might till have the ſame 
Proportion to the Whole, the Medicine would be much the 
better. | 

In the Diſpenſation of this Medicine, Zwelfer divides the 
Ingredients into ſeveral Claſſes, according to their Similitude 
of Textures ; ſome to be diſſolved as the Gums, and the other 

wdered ſeparately, and afterwards mixed: But ſuch a 
Trouble ſeems altogether needleſs; for ſome of the more 
tough and moiſt Ingredients will beat well enough with ſuch as 
are drier, and more brittle, and paſs the Sieve together ; and 
ſome even powder the Opium itſelf, which is as good a way 
as any, if it has been already cleanſed of its Foxces. All the 
Herbs ought to be cleared of their Stalks, and to be as freſh as 
poſſible; and the Roots ſheuld be freed from every thing that 
is unſound or decaying. The Saffron, if its Colour be inſiſted 


upon, may be powdered ſe wee f and put into the Wine, 
e 


drawn from the Vipers. albanum, Turpentine, &c. 
muſt be ' firſt ſtrained, and mixed with the Honey; and then 
the Species ſifted in leiſurely, another ſtirring it all the time, 
that it may be well mixed]; and laſt of all, the Wine is to be put 
in. This is a noble Medicine, and cannot be exceeded by any 
Compoſition as an Alexipharmic, aud a Cephalic ; for there 1s 
ſcarce any particular View, which any Symptoni can give in 


either of theſe Intentions, for which there are not many Ingre- 


dients herein of great Efficacy provided. It is a good Opiate, 
and may more ſafely be taken than many of the plainer Opi- 
ates, in Caſes that rec 
time, with ſuch things as procure Itidolence ; becauſe ſuch 
alone are apt to occaſion Stagnations, and other Inconvenien- 
cies: There is one Grain of Opium in each four Scruples, 
and therefore it may be given from one Scruple to two Drams, 


as the Strength and Circumſtances of the Paticht require. 


Many here have a Prejudice, that this Medicine, made in 
England, is not ſo, good as what comes from Venice, as if the 
Name, which by mere Accident it has obtain'd, confined it 
to be my gon only in that Place; and their Mw 


. — 


require ſome Stimulus to be uſed at the ſame 


AND 
they ſay, are much better than any other. But there is no 
Foundation for this; for tho* their Country is hotter, and ſo 
may the more rarefy the viperine Juices, in which their Efficacy 
berein conſiſts ; yet the manner of their making them into 
Troches loſes ſo much of their Volatility, that the way we have 
here directed to manage them, carries much more of their 


Virtues into the Medicine. Beſides, this is but a naked Sup- 
poſition, and in which there does not ſeem to be any Weight; 


tor if we may judge by their poiſonous Properties, the Bites 


of our Vipers, at the proper Time of the Year, which is the 
hotteſt, are as efficacious and deadly as theirs. But to end all 
Controverſy on this Head, if a proportionable Quantity of 
the volatile Salt, drawn from theſe Creatures, be put into this 
Medicine, inſtead of any other Preparation, the Virtues will 
then be exactly the ſame ; for the Salt which is produced from 
one, tho* it does not riſe in ſuch Plenty, is however of equal 
Virtues with that which comes from another. But if any 
other Country has the Advantage over us in this one Ingredi- 
ent, ours has it much more in another of as great, it not 
greater Moment; and that is, in the Saffron ; for that which 


our own Country produces, is of four times more Strength 


and Goodneſs, upon every Account, than any which comes 
from abroad. This fooliſh Opinion, of the foreign Theriaca 
being better than what is made here,* has occaſioned the com- 
mon People to be cheated, as they too much deferve, with the 
worſt of 
gining that to be the proper Place of its ManufaQture, and that 
it can come from thence genuine, at cheaper Rates than it is 
here ſold at in our Shops, pleaſe themſelves much with a Tin- 
pot, at a low Price, ofa dirty Sailor, who pretends to have im- 
rted it, wrapt up with printed Directions in the Halian 
ongue ; whereas ſome of our Druggiſts, and unworthy Whole- 
ſale Dealers in Pharmacy, make this wretched Stuff of little 
elſe than the Sweepings of their Shops, have the very Bills 
rinted in London, and put it off in this Diſguiſe, upon ſuch 
8 People. In Reality, no Country can make this cheaper 
than ourſelves, and not — 4 ſo cheap, becauſe many of the 
Ingredients are furniſhed us from both the Indies. And no one 
here, buying every thing to the beſt Advantage, can make it 
for ſo little as three Shillings a Pound out of Pocket; and there- 
fore any one may judge what that muſt be, which is ſold for 
leſs, as it is by theſe pretended Importers. They who have 
any Suſpicion, that this is an Injuſtice upon their Venice Treacle 
Merelinns, may be ſatisfied at almoſt any Printer's, who print 
and keep by them ſuch Italian Directions; unleſs they can per- 
ſuade themſelves, that an Apothecary at Venice is forced to 
ſend to London to have his Bills printed, | 
This one Remark more the preſent Practice will not ſuffer 
us to omit, which is making this Medicine into an Electuary 
with Syrupus de Meconio, inſtead of Honey; but ſuch who 
think there is equal Reaſon for ſo doing, proceed upon a great 
Miſtake. The Diaſcordium is calculated for an Aftringent, 
to which Intention Honey is oppoſite, becauſe it attenuates 
and deterges, and therefore with great Reaſon was the Syrupus 
de Meconio ſubſtituted in its Room; but in an Alexipharmic 
Compoſition, as the Venice T reacle is, to reject Honey, which 
is of the ſame Intention, and very powerfully fo too, and ſub- 
ſtitute what is contrary, unleſs by Accident, ſeems to be owing 
more to Whimſy, or the Vanity of leading an Example, than 
any good Reaſon. iates indeed contribute ſomewhat, which, 
we fay, by Accident, forwards the Intention of an Alexiphar- 
mic; but in the Theriaca there ſeems to be a full Proportion 
of Opium already; ſo that by the Addition of the Diaco- 
dium, inſtead of procuring that eaſy Relaxation which favours 
the Operation of an Alexipharmic, there is induced ſuch an In- 


ſenſibility, that the Secretions will rather be diminiſhed than 


inlarged ; that is, inſtead of warming the Patient into a Sweat, 
he will be dozed into a Stagnation, and ſo have a Fever, which 
might be ſoon thrown off, changed into one of a putrid malig- 
nant Kind. And Inſtances of this Nature T have more than 
once met with, from the common Venice Treacle, when im- 
prudently taken, or in an Over-doſe; and therefore ſuch Ac- 
cigents are much to be feared, when this Alteration comes more 
take Place. The greateſt Reaſon which can be alledged for 
this Practice, is the n with ſome particular 
Conſtitutions; but one Inſtance of this does not happen to a 
hundred of the contrary : And, if this is ſufficient, it pleads 
for the ſame Alteration in moſt of the Officinal Electuaries, be- 
cauſe there are few of them without it. Qurncy's 2. 3 
Quincy is undoubtedly right in his Remark wi reſpeR to 
the Change of Honey for Diacodium in this Compoſition ; 
for if it is made without Honey, it muſt be a Medigine very 
different in every reſpect from the true” Theriata Audromachi; 
becauſe Honey, by its Fermentation, induces. a very great 
Change in all the Ingredients which enter the Compoſician of 
this Capital of the Shops, and unites the Virtues of all the Sim- 
ples together, ſo as to become altogether as one, and to act 
with Uniforinity in the Compound,” 3 
© The Receipt of Mprepſus has the Aſhes of Crawhiſh burnt in 
this Compoſition. 


edicines for right Venice Treacle. For they, ima- 


ws 529 9 6 4)" | . F : ation 0 
P. A gineta gives a ſomewhat different Prepuas 
Troches, as follows : :- 1 


Take of Balauſtines, ten Drams twen 1 n K 


" = * 
—_ x * 


: AXDROMACHI ANTIDOTVUS AD Calcy,, 

chus's Medicine for the Stone and Gravel. It * 
by Degrees, and expels it, thoroughly clear; © the 
till the Urine is at laſt diſcharged pellucid; 0 me "_ 
reateſt Moment, works ſo perfect a Cure — Whit | 
thall not grow again. It is thus prepared: > "it the f 


Take of Seed of Wild Carrots, Aniſe, Cucunbe 0 
ed, Seed of Smallage, Parſley, Myrrh, each ; Dl 
half; Caſſia, Cinnamon, Celtic Nard, eachoren,, ® 

them in Water, and make them up in the Rb 
Lupines, to be taken faſting every Day, fe _ 
together, in a quarter of a Pint of Water. ts | 
3. Serm. 3. Cap. 13. 4 


ANDROMACHI CoMPoSITIO AD DENTES Mol Ag 
dromachus's Compoſition for the Grinders or Che, x 
which eaſeth the Pains thereof in an Houg, is mate dg 


Pepper, Pellitory of Spain, Juice of Spurge, Gala 
of each an equal Quantity. Make them uy wa o 

- up with G 

num, and put the ſame into the Hollow of youT 


Idem, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 33, 


HePATICA ANDROMACHI CyPHoiDss, ' 
Cyphoides of Andromachus, good in all Diſeaſes of th 


Take of Raiſins of the Sun, twenty-five Drans, fine 
ita hundred; of Saffron, a Dram; of Calamus Arne 
two Drams; of Bbellium, Juncus Odoratus, a 
Drams and an half; Cinnamon, Caſſia, Spikenad, 
half a Dram; Myrrh, Turpentime, each four [ 
ſome have it ſixteen ; Aſpalathum, a Scruple; Bi 
ſixteen Drams ; Wine, a ſufficient Quantity, 4 
Meth. Med. Lib. 5. Cap. 6. See Cyeni, 


ANDRONIS MEDICAMENTUM PRO c 
Andron's Remedy for a Cancer in any Part of the Bo, 


Take of the Rind of Pomgranate, ten Drams twat 
Grains; of Birthwort, nine Drams twenty-two 
and a half; of Aloes, four Drams ten Grains; of M 
two Drams five Grains ; of Galls, eight Drams 
Grains; of Plumous Alum, three Drams ſeven ( 
and a half; of Flos Aris, two Drams five Grains. | 
them, and ſift them very carefully; then pour of 
much Cretic Raiſin- wine, as ſhall make it of the 
neſs of Honey. Keep it in a glaſs Veſſel; and 
there is Occaſion, take it diluted with auſtere Wine 
Medicine is good for Carbuncles, for the Ignis du 
for the Girdle, which the Greeks call Hes [4 
Scribontus Largus, Cap. 13. | 


AnDRonts MEDICAMENTUM In UvAM. Aan 
medy for the Swelling of the Uvula, conſiſts of 
Plumous Alum, Squama ris, Vitriol, Galls, Myr 
Bruiſe and mix them together, adding by Degree 
auſtere Wine as will make it of the Conſiſtence a 
Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 14. 


AN DRONTIS PASTILLI. Andron's Troches. 


Theſe Troches, Actius tells us, are good for rung“ 
alſo for Inflammations of the Uyula, and Defluion"* 
Tonſils, if the Parts under the Chin be nene 
They take off Films from the Eyes, and are ſen te 
Beginning of Inflammations of the Glandules about * 
and for Abſceſles in the Inteſtines after they ate neff 
taken in a Cl with two thirds of a Pint of * 
a Fever, or with the like Quantity of Wine, ift * 
They ald deterge the Calloſities of Ulcers, and u 
pared: 


Take of Balauſtines, ten Drams twenty-five — 
Birthwort, each eight Drams twenty” (lo 
Alum, Vitriol, each four Drams ten Gif g 
but half that Quantity); Myrfh, Aloes, 3. 
Saffron, each one Dram two Grains and 4 1 

tem firſt ſeparately, and then all Lp 00 

tbem into Troches. Aetius, Tetr. 4. Sem., 


e Gratis) 


eight 5 ity Grains; Myrrh, Nn 
4 l us Dran ton Grains þ Vitrioh 9” 


dds ; it 
aperitiy 
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e Flowe 


agna, Miſy Frankincenſe, each two 
8 bruiſe chem in auſtere Wine or Vi- 
- : P. Egineta; Lib. 7. Cap. 13. 
he vehement Kind of Remedies for 
ad Carbuncle. Lib. 4. Cap. 20. & 25. 
FRONION, the ſame as ANDRONIs PASTILLI, 


4% fil. 2. 1086. Andro ſace altera major Mat- 


1 t. 860. Androſace vulgaris latifolia annua 
- Leone Inſt. 123. Boerh. Ind. A. 201. 


. ny 15 gd. Bat. 82. Saniculæ affinis Planta, 


gr penn 5 
jr n, C. B. Pin. 251. SUMMER NAVEL- 


le. . k 7 
* in the maritime Places of Syria. It is a 


Herb, with thin Stalks, bitter, leafleſs, bearing ſmall 
the Top, which contain the Seed. ö 

Quantity of two Drams hereof taken in Wine power- 
wokes Urine in hydropical Perſons. The Pecoction of 
b. and the Seed, work the ſame Effect. It alſo makes 
anplalm for che Gout: Dioſe, Lib. 3. Cap. 140. 
fr reads 286), rohite, inſtead of der, ender. Pliny 

it is white, and in the reſt agrees with Dieſcorides. 


A N 5 

Flowers, ſeveral together, on pretty long Foot. ſtalks, of five 
ſmall yellow roundiſh Leaves apiece, with Stamina in the Mid- 
dle, of the ſame Colour, yielding a reddiſh Juice, upon being 
rubbed between the Fingers, and are ſucceeded by Berry-like 
Seed-veſlels, green at firſt, and afterwards of a deep-ſhining 
Purple, almoſt black, containing ſmall Seed in a purpliſh Juice. 
The Root is ſomewhat thick, of a reddiſh Colour, with many 
Fibres. It grows in Hedges and Thickets, and flowers in 
Jah. e 
The Leaves and Flowers are ſometimes uſed, and are count- 
ed much of the Nature of St. John's-wort, being a good 
Wound-herb, uſed both inwardly and outwardly ; and is there- 
fore called in French, Toutſain, ſignifying All-heal, and from 
thence by us corruptly, Tutſan. uler Bot. Off. 

It contains a great deal of Oil, and a moderate Quantity of 
Salt and Phlegm. 8 

It is aperitive, vulnerary, reſolutive, good for the Stone, to 
kill Worms, to reſiſt Malignity, and guard againſt Madneſs, 
being externally or internally apply d. Lemery de Drogues, 

ANDROTOME. See ANDRANATOME, | 

ANECPYETUS, Aver, unſuppurated, from à Neg. 
and £x7vs] , ſuppurated. See Ecpy EMA, x 

ANEILEMA, ANEILESIS, 'Avziznua, *Avzianax, from 
&v:iXiw, to roll up, or involve. An Involution, particularly 
ſuch as is cauſed by Gripes and Flatulencies in the Inteſtines. 
Hippoc. de vet. Mea. 


Plant which puſhes up many hair Stalks half a Foot 
the Top, dividing itſelf into ſix or ſeven Parts, forms a 
Umbel; its Leaves are long and large, hairy, nervous, 
+ of Plantain ; indented all round, ſpreading round about 
c upon the Ground ; the Flower is ſmall and white, 
b 2t the Top, and cut into five Segments; when the 
withers, a little orbicular Fruit is found as big as a Pea, 
ing many longiſh and reddiſh Seeds ; its Root is ſhort 
ous: It grows in maritime Places, amongſt Corn, and 
ds ; it contains a great deal of Salt. 

aperitive, and good for the Dropſy, for Retention of 
and for the Gout. 

yſace is ſo called, from its bringing Relief to Men: 


18. gie Lemery de Drogues, 


575. Merc. Bot. 1. 19. Phyt. rit. 8. Mer. Pin. 8. 
ſt. 2. 1020. Androſæmum maximum fruteſcens, C. B. 
0. Boerh. Ind. A. 242. Hypericum maximum (quaſi 
1) bacciferum, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 472. Hypericum maxi- 
irſemum vulgare dictum, Raii Synop. 3. 343. Sici- 
Ins Ciciliana, vel Audroſæmum, J. B. 3. 384. Sici- 
 Androſemum, tota bona quibuſdam, Chab. 457. Cly- 
[talrum, Ger. 435. Emac. 543% TUTSAN, or 
LEAVES. | 
ws in Hedges and Thickets, flowers in July and Au- 
Flowers, Leaves and Seed are uſed, which have the 
wes as Hypericon, or St. John's-wort. Dale. 
K0SEMUM is. by ſome called Dzony/ias, by others 
but there is a Difference between this Plant and Hy- 
and Aſeyrus. It is a ſhrubby Plant, with ſmall 1 
and Branches of a ſcarlet Colour, and Leaves three or 
5 35 large as thoſe of Rue, which, being bruiſed, yield 
Juice, At the Head it expands itſelf into a Multitude 
de, about which grow ſmall yellow Flowers, pro- 
wed in the Calyx, like that of black Poppy, and di- 
l by Marks, as if they were engraved. 
aves, 8 a reſinous Smell. The Seed, pound- 
innk to the Veight of two Drams, purges Bile. It 
E in the Sciatica z but after Purging, the Patient is 
upht of Water. The Herb, uſed in a Cataplaſm, 
is, and ſtops Hzmorrhages. Dieſcorides, Lib. 3. 


OSEMON, or, as others call it, Aſcyros, is not 
_ only has 7 thicker, and redder Stalks. 
T's white, and ſhaped like thoſe of Rue. The 
te wy bruiſed, yield a Blood-like Juice. It ſprings 
"uhh, and is commonly digged out about the 
RW and hung up. Bruiſed with the Seed, and 
| in] ht of two Drams, either in the Morning or 
Bo ydromel, Wine, or pure Water, it is a good 
k of Cad Pay, the Patient muſt take the Weight 
bt dg + 290 mixed with Roſin, and four Days 
— the fame. After Pur ing, the Patient, if of 
1 . C. en drink Wine; if weak, Water. 
6 „4. , * > 
ed dnyr v/emon, from eve, a Man, and &a, Blood, 


; in | * , a 
Ms %% 1855 > thoſe who rub it, look bloody. 


oth ſes grow to be two or three Foot 
ov Tag » and not much branched, having 
en 4 green Leaves ſet oppoſite at every 


Wl; wa. cot-ſtalks; thoſe next the Ground, 


On the Top of the Stalks grow the 


DROSEMUM, Offic. Androſæmum vulgare, Park. 


ANEMONE, a Plant which Botaniſts, from the Time of 
Dioſcorides, have diſtinguiſh'd into the cultivated, and wild 
Sort. The firſt is, 

Anemone hortenſis, Offic. Anemone Geranii Rupertiani folio 
cœruleo : an Dioſcoridis, C. B. Pin. 72 Tourn. Inſt. 277, 
Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 426. Anemone Geranifolia, Ger. 304: Emac. 
377. Raii Hiſt. 1. 625. J. B. 3. 405. Anemone Geranii folio, 
radice tuberoſa, flore cœrules & albo, Chab. 462. Anemone 
tenuifolia ſrve Geranifolia cœrulea, Park. Parad. 208. GAR- 
DEN-ANEMONE. Dale. 

The wild Sort is call'd 
Anemone ſylueſtris, Offié Anemone Matthioli, Ger. 30 
Emac. 377. Anemone ſylveſiris alba major, C. B. Pin. 176. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 627. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 128. Tourn. Inſt. 277. 
Elem. Bot. 239. Boerh. Ind. A. 37. Buxb. 23. Hiſt, Oxon. 
2. 425. Anemone ſyloeſtris latifolia alba, ffoe tertia Mattbioli, 
Park. Parad. 202. Anemone magna alba, plurimd parte anni 
fHorens, J. B. 3. 411. Anemone magna alba, 71 tubero ſo, 
caule denſa lanugine cane ſcente, Chab. 464. WILD ANE- 

MONE. | | 

Of this Plant there are two diſtinct Species, the garden and 
the wild ANEMONE ; and each of theſe Species is ſubdivided 
into ſeveral others, but eſpecially the former, which is care- 
fully cultivated in Gardens, on account of the Beauty of its 
Flowers, Their Roots ſend forth Leaves, that are almoſt 
round, and reſemble thoſe of Sow-bread, Mallous, Crane's- 
bill, or Sanicle, Some of theſe Leaves are me large, and 
others ſmaller; ſome of them are deeply indented, and others 
not ſo much; but ſtill each Leaf has its proper Stalk. From 
the Middle of theſe Leaves ariſe ſmall Stalks, bare half way up, 
where they are adorned with three Leaves, diſpoſed in Form of 
a Collar. Each of theſe Stalks bears at its Top a beautiful lar 
round Flower, with ſeveral Leaves diſpoſed like thoſe of a Role. 
This Flower is ſingle or double, yellow or white, purple or 
carnation, blue or red, violet, or diverſified with ſeveral Co- 
lours, and ſometimes adorned with a Tuft. When this Flower 
falls, a Fruit appears in its Place, which is generally of an ob- 
long Figure, and includes a Nut filled with ſeveral Seeds, 
each of which is covered with its proper Huſk, which is gene- 
rally ſoft like Cotton. Its Root is fungous or knotty, and has 
many Fibres ſprouting out from it. The wild Anemone grows 
in riſing Grounds, and mountainous Places. Both Species of 
this Plant contain a great deal of Salt and Oil. | 

This Plant is deterſive, aperient, inciding, vulnerary, de- 
ſiccative, but generally tis only uſed externally. It is uſed 
in Errhines and Collyriums for Ulcers of the Eves Lemery 
de Drogues, r 1 4 

There are two Kinds of Anemone, the wild, and the culti- 
vated. Of the latter, one Sort bears a ſcarlet Flower, another 
a whitiſh, or milk-white, and another a purple one. The 
Leaves are like thoſe of Coriander, tho but ſlightly jagged near 
the Ground. The Stalks are downy, flender, bearing Flowers 
like thoſe of the Poppy, and incloſing a black or ſ{ky-colpured 
Head in the Middle. The Root is of the Bigneſs of that of the 
Olive, or bigger, and divided as it were by Joints. The wild 

Kind is larger in all reſpects than the other, having broader 
and harder Leaves, and a longer Head, a ſcarlet Flower, with 
ſmall and flender Roots, more in Number than the former. 
There is one Sort of it which has black Leaves, and more of 
Acrimony than the reſt. 's a , 

Both Kinds are acrimonious ; for which Reaſon the Juice of 
the Root, ſnuffed up the Noſtrils, is good to purge the Head. 
The Root, chewed, draws - out Phlegm. © Boiled in j | 

; YAUKU, 


'l 


[2-avzy, Wine made of Grapes that have hung on the Vine till 
wither'd by the Sun] and apply'd as a Cataplaſm, it cures In- 
ſlammations of the Eyes, deterges Specks, and whatever cauſes 
Dimneſs of Sight, and cleanſes Ulcers of Filth. The Leaves 
and Stalks boiled in Ptiſan, and eaten, breed Plenty of Milk 
in 1 . and made into a Peſſary, provoke the Menſes; 
a dina aſm, remove the 1 
1 is 1 2 Phenion. There 1 two Kinds, 
the wild, and what is cultivated in Gardens; both delight in a 
fandy Soil. Of the garden Kind there are ſeveral Sorts ; for 
one a ſcarlet Flower, which is the moſt common, another 
a purple, and a third a milk-white Flower. The Leaves of 
theſe three Sorts are like thoſe of Smallage. They ſeldom ex- 
ceed half a Foot in Height, and have a 'I op like that of Aſpa- 
ragus. The Flower never * but when the Wind blows, 
whence it takes its Name. The wild Kind is the larger, has 
broader Leaves, and a ſcarlet Flower. Many have miſtaken 
this for the Argemone, others for the red Poppy ; but there is a 
t Difference between them, for both theſe come later in 
er, nor have they the Juice or Flower-cups of Anemone, 
and are only like it in having an Aſparagus-top. 
The Anemones are good for the Pains of the Head, and for 
Inflammations ; help Diſeaſes of the Uterus, and procure Milk 
in the Breaſts. Taken in Ptifan, or apply'd to the Part in 
Wool, they provoke the Menſes. The Root chewed in the 
Mouth draws out Phlegm, and makes the Teeth ſound ; and 
the Decoction thereof cures Inflammations in the Eyes. 

The Magi aſcribe much to their Virtues. They order, that 
as ſoon as you ſee the Plant that Year, you take it up, ſaying 
theſe Words, That you gather it as a Remedy for Tertian and 

artan Agues ; then wrap it up in a red Cloth, and keep it in 
a ſhady Place, till there be Occaſion to tye it about the Patient. 
The Root of that which bears a ſcarlet Flower, bruiſed, and 
apply'd to the Fleſh of any Animal, by its putrefactive Quality, 
cauſes an Ulcer, and is therefore uſed as a Detetſive for Ulcers, 
Pliny, Lib. 21. Cap. 254. 3 

All the Anemonies are acrimonious and deterſive, Drawers, 
and endu'd with the Faculty of opening the Muti of the 
Veins. Oribaſ. Med. Coll. Lib. 15. 


': # mplaſtrum ex Anemone. The Plaiſter of Anemone. 


Take of Colony, ſeventy-four Drams ; liquid Reſin of 
the Pine-tree, Wax, each four Ounces ; Oil, nine 
Ounces ; freſh Flowers of Anemone, taking out the black 
that is in them, and cutting off their Bottoms, eight 
' Ounces : Boil the Colophony with the Oil over a Fire 
made of the Wood of the Pine-tree, ſtirring it with a Spa- 
thula of the Tæda, [a Sort of Pine-tree] till it comes to 
a ſolid Maſs; then add the Reſin, and boil it again, till 
it will no longer foul ; when put in the Wax, and as ſoon 
as this is melted, take the Medicine off the Fire, and 
pour it upon the Flowers bruiſed in a Mortar, and work 
them together with your Hand, ſmeared in Oil ; for they 
are glutinous, and no Water muſt come near them. 


It is good for green Wounds, and bruiſed Fleſh ; for old, 
mali t, over-grown Ulcers, which are hard to cicattize ; 
for Bites of venomous Creatures; for ſwell'd and inflamed 
Joints, that are painful, and not without Difficulty moveable ; 
for Strume, Fiftulas, a Ganglion, Steatoma, and Furunculus ; 
for ſinuous as well as . Ulcers ; for Abſceſſes in any 
Part, but eſpecially the Breaſt. To ſtop an Hæmorrhage at 
the Noſe, they lay a Bolſter of it upon the Stomach, or it may 
be apply d to the Forehead ; in „it mollifies, diſcuſſes, 
24 dries, and is an Anodyne. 

If you had rather have it prepared with. Vinegar, 


Let the Flowers of the Anemone be cleanſed, and their Bot- 
toms cut off as before, and then dry'd in the Sun, and 
afterwards kept in a Veſſel; then take of them eight 

© Ounces, and pour eto three Attic Half-pints of the 

ſtrongeſt white Vinegar, in which let them macerate a 
— 1 ter this, work it with your Hands, 
e preſs out all the Juice : Then take of the 

' brighteſt Colophony, forty-two Drams; liquid Reſin of 
the Pine-ttee, Wax, Oil, each four Ounces ; Juice of 

the Anemone; two Attic Half-pints and a quarter of a 

: * me bb wg with 1 Oll at a fr. of 

of the Tilla, ſtitring it continually with a 
thula of the ſame Wood, ell ie bates fo proper Cont. 
ence; then put in the Reſin by Degrees, leſt it ſhould 
buil over the Veſſel, and boil all again till they come to a 
ſolid Maſs ; when put in the Wax, which being melted, 
take it off the Fire, ſtirring it with the 8 „ till it 

_ ceaſes boiling ; then pour in the Juice by „ Care- 

fully watching that there be no ition, to which it is 
very ſubject, ſo as to run over. While the Mixture is 
thus gradually made, the Medicine takes a various, pur- 
ple, and pleaſing Colour. All the Juice being thus poured 


in, and united with the reft, remove the Why, 
l 


Mortar, and when it is cold work * 0h 
Hands, till all che Juice is abſorbed. wy "ne yi 


This Medicine is 7 for the ſame Pu 
only is of a milder ature, and more —_ . 
Bites of Dogs, and venomous Creatures. Being 2 b 
Oil of Roſes, it is proper fot Ulcers in the Arm; lie 
when they need only mild Remedies. Aztjus, 


Tar. * 


majore, C. B. Pin. 176. Buxb. 20. 4 
Ger. 306. Emac. 12 Raii Hiſt. 1. 614. $ 
Anemone nemorum, Merc. Bot. 1. 19. Phyt. we 
Pin. 8. Ranunculus phragmites albus yerny; 7 1 
Chomel. 653. Tourn. Inſt. 285. Elem. Bot. 241 ; 
lus nemeroſus albus ſimplex, Park. Theat. 325, Þ, 
Chab. 465. Nemoroſa, flore roſeo allo + nſo Rin f 
Jen. 128. WOOD ANEM ONE. Ba“ ® 

The Word is derived from 'Areuary, Anemone, a | 
Form, that is, in the Form or Image of Anemone, © 

The Characters are ; 

The Root is 2 and for the moſt part gam 
creeping ; the ves are finely cut, three of which. 
moſt part, ſurround the Stalk ; it hath a ſinge Flog 
each Stalk, which conſiſts of many Leaves, and ar « 
in Form of an Anemone, having many Stamina br The 
the Middle ; the Seeds are collected into an oblong He 
are, in Shape, like thoſe of the Ranunculus, having u 
adhering to them. 

Miller enumerates ſix Species, and Boerhainy tid 
this Plant. 

The Anemonoides flore albs is found wild in the 
in moſt Parts of England; ſome of the other Varies 
ſays he hath gathered in great Plenty, in the Wilen 
longing to the Gardens at Vimbleton in Surry, which w 
bably at firſt taken from ſome Woods in England, 
Place they increaſe ſo faſt, that the Surface of the Gn 
cover'd with them in the Spring ; and what is morerend 
there the large blue and double Sorts are the moſt ca 
Miller's Diftionary. | 

It is an hot and acrimonious Plant, that will raiſe Bi 
the Skin. Dale. | 

ANEMONOSPERMOS, from «4ru®, Wi 
gie, Seed, becauſe the Wind eaſily bears away the 

The Characters are; 

It hath an hemiſpherical ſcaly Cup; the Flowers 
like the Ragwort ; but the Seeds are copiouſly ſurrounk 
a pappous Down, as are thoſe of Anemone, | 
* iller enumerates four, and Boer baave fix, Speis 

t. 

They were originally brought from about the (q 
Hope, into the curious Gardens in Holland, where 
been propagated, and from whence they have been © 
into the ſeveral Parts of Europe, where they are no 
Miller's Dictionary. 

ANEMOS, "Aru, Wind. See VEVTVs. 

ANENCEPHALOS, 'Ar+yxipaa@, brainleſs, fun 
and zb, the Brain. In general it ſigns! 


= 


dvew are ſaid to be dpwror Y ir NOUN * * 


of 


fur. 
PICRITON, *'AvrsTixgilor, ſomething 

J vega can be formed, that is neither the Ol) 
d ing nor Senſes, from « Neg. and #7187 0, 


ment in Words about a & never ber 
defined, becauſe of its Acatalepſia, which wi 
in Uſe among that Sect, as Galen ſays, Lil 
See ACATALEPSIA. : ical: 
ANERECTOS, 21d, «ripen]S en. 
Neg. and piyrups, to break. Apply'd to fell. 
hull'd or broken in the Mill, or with ede .. fr 
219, in Hippocrates, Lib. meet rabö, fign 
Wheat not cleanſed from the Bran. 
ANESIS, Remiffion. See Rem15510- _ 
ANESTRAMMENA, evergep/4i!% undel bf 
change, or ſubvert, in Hippocrater, 15 © , f 
mean the fame as Anatetaragmens, ardliſafapt 3 


Ld 


AN E 


-urb ; and *tis apply'd, he ſa $, to Urinez 
to trouble, fuer or thick, without depoſiting any Se- 


er AvebögEUN. So the Tranſlator of My- 
inſtead of au , as it is in the Greek 
ane ud underſtands it of the woody Root of Dill. 
p Held. 8. 4 ö 
1 Ger. 878. Emac. 1033. Raii Hiſt. 1. 
ETHUM, _ J B. 6 384. « Dillen. Cat. 
4 Nin. Irr. Pent. p - thum hortenſe, C. B. Pin. 147. 
05 311. Tourn, Inſt, 318. Elem. Bot. 268. 
rss Buxb. 20. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 222. Anethum 
f uleare, Park. Theat. 886, DILL. Pal. 
e tion of the Tops and Seed of dried Anethum, being 
"omotes the breeding of Milk, and eaſeth the Gripes 
—— ſtops a Looſeneſs and Vomiting, occaſion'd by 
foating in the Stomach, provokes Urine, and aſſwages 
kuns, Often uſed, it renders the Sight dull, and con- 
a 00 The ſame is alfo good in an Inſeſſion for hy ſte- 
£*. The Seed burnt, and ſprinkled on the Part, takes 
ndyloma. Diaſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 67. f 
adds, that the Root is uſed, in Water or Wine, to 
[donations of the Eyes [ Epiphore]. The Seed, vehe- 
heated, and ſmell'd to, ſtops the Hickups. Taken in 
it takes off Uneaſineſs from Crudities. The Aſhes 
dale in a Prolap ſus Uvule. Pliny, Lib. 20. Cap. 18. 
Root, heated, and applied to the Mouth of the Uterus, 
« the Menſes. Oribaſ. Synop. Lib. 1. Cap. 22. 
t, and the Aſhes ſprinkled upon humid Ulcers, eſpecially 
the Pudenda, diſpoſes them to heal ; and cicatrizes inve- 
Ulcerations under the Prepuce. The green Herb, as 
leſs Heat, and more Moiſture, is a better Digeſtive and 
itic, but the dry is more diſcuſſive. Aetius, Tetr. 1. 


I 
; Herb, both in Root, Stalk, and Leaf, very much 
les common Fennel, except that it ſeldom grows ſo tall, or 
branch d; it bears ſuch yellow Umbels of Flowers, 
hich come Seeds rounder, broader, and flatter than thoſe 
jel, The whole Plant is of a ſtrong Scent, leſs pleaſant 
ennel, Dill grows in Gardens, and flowers and ſeeds 
þ and Auguſt, The Leaves and the Seed are uſed. 
cinal Preparations from Dill are only the Oleum Anethi- 
nade by Infuſion, and gentle Coction of the Leaves and 
n Oil, Miller Bot. Offi, 
eet with nothing with reſpect to the Virtues of Dull 
|t the Moderns, but what has been ſpecified from Dioſco- 
and the Authors above quoted, | 


The Preparation of the Anethinum. . | 3 


of the Flowers of Anethum, eleven Pounds eight 
punces, and infuſe them in eight Pounds and nine Ounces 
Oil for a Day ; then preſs them out with your Hands, 
Vſet the Oil by for Uſe. If you think fit to make a 


ond Maceration, take freſh Flowers, and infuſe them 
like manner, 24 | | 


the Virtue of mollifying and relaxing the Parts about 
us; and is of Service in the periodical Returns of a Ri- 
ag of a warming Quality, by which it relieves under 
is, and helps Pains in the Joints. Diaſcorides, Lib. 1. 


fue, who every-where tranſcribes Dioſearides, reads 
pointing equal Quantities of Oil and Flowers, that is, 
bands eight Ounces of each. Orib. Med. Col. Lib. 11. 


AvztTainNUm Virum, Dill Wine. 


of ripe, freſh, and ſifted Seed of Anethum, nine 
| them up in a Linen Bag, and put them into 
two Pints of Myftum { Wine unfermented] ; 


Wine into proper Veſſels, 


l of U Appetite, helps Sickneſs at the Stomach, and 
' nne, and makes a {weet Breath. | 
a N are made Wines of Parſley, Fennel, 
Wes Li ich haue the ſame Virtues as that of Dill. 
. 5. Cap. 13» 74, 75. | 


OLzvy AXETHINUM, Oil of Dill, 


Ke of the freſh Tops of Dill, before the Seeds are grown 


x acrimonious . - 7 
Fen were oh 5 0 Wr be unfit for this n if 


Mly the green tender Tone. 8 
an nder Tops, or Shoots, to the Quantity 
. Luce and infuſe them in an Tralie Pint of Sweet 
ll ſt w fluch of the Veſfel be well cloſed, and the 
| and in the Sun for forty Days. 


| — Oil of Chamomile, and is therefore pro- 
|, in the Winter, for it mollifies and moiſtens. 


— - 


Ll 


ow macerate for three Months, and afterwards put up 


It is alſo ſerviceable in feveriſh Diſorders ariſing from Phlegm, 
and in all Diſtempers cauſed by Cold, eſpecially where the Ten- 
dons or Muſcles are affected. Aetius, Tetr, 1. Serm. 1. 

This Oil may be made, in caſe of Neceſſity, without Inſo- 
lation ; that is, by boiling the dry Tops of the Dill in a double 
Veſſel; and ſo may Oil of Chamomile, c. be prepar'd ; but 
then theſe Oils are weaker than thoſe which are made of the 
green Tops, and ſuffer'd to ſtand in the Sun. P. Ægineta, 
Lib. 7. Cap. 20. 

The Method directed by the College for making the Oleum 
Anethinum, is thus: 


Take of the Flowers and Leaves of Dill, bruiſed in a mar- 
ble Mortar, with a wooden Peſtle, four Ounces ; Oil of 
Olives, one Pound : Expoſe them to the Mid-day Sun, in 
a glaſs Veſiel well ſtopp'd, for a whole Week, and ſhake 
them together every Day ; then let them gently ſimmer in 
a Bath-heat, and preſs out the Oil: Put in freſh Dill, 
which manage after the ſame manner, and repeat the Pro- 
ceſs a third time; then let them ſtand together for forty 
Days ; at the Expiration of which ſet by the Oil for Uſe, 
without preſſing out the Dill. 


There is alſo a Chymical Oil prepar'd from the Seeds of Dill, 


in the following manner : 


Take two Pounds of Dill-ſced bruiſed ; of Spring-water 
twenty Pints: Let them be diſtill'd in an Alembic, with 
its Refrigeratory ; and then let the Oil be ſeparated by a 
proper Funnel, | 


Theſe Oils partake of the Virtues of the Plant, 

ANETICUS, ais, from eviny, to remit. An Epithet 
of ſuch Remedies as have the Virtue of remitting Pain, and 
are call'd Paregorics. Caſtellus. 

5 NEURYSMA, from @vzvpvr, to dilate much. An Aneu- 
ryſm. 

An Aneuryſm may affect any Part of the Body, but moſt fre- 
quently happens in the Throat, where it produces a Tumour 
call'd Bronchocele, which is moſt incident to Women in La- 
bour, becauſe of the violent Retention of their Breath. This 
Diſeaſe alſo affects the Head in the Parts about the Arteries, or 
any Part of the Body where an Artery happens to be wounded ; 
as, for Inſtance, when an unſkilful Operator, in attempting to 
opp the Vein of the Cubit, at the ſame time cuts the ſubjacent 

rte d 

. 4 Aneuryſm is occaſion'd either by a Tranſudation, an 
Anaſtomoſis, or a Rupture, in both which Caſes there is a gra- 


dual Extravaſation of the Blood and Spirits, which are collected 


under the Skin. 

The Characters of an Aneuryſm are a ſmall or great Tumour, 
of the Colour of the Skin, void of Pain, ſoft to the Touch, 
and ſeeming to be of a looſe ſpongy Subſtance, yielding to the 
Compreſſion of the Fingers ſo as almoſt to vaniſh, but recurring 
as ſoon as the Fingers are taken off ; which CharaQter is moit 
remarkable in Aneuryſms of the Chin, and ſuch others as are 
not occalion'd by a Wound: But where a Wound of the Ar- 
tery has preceded, and, the Skin afterwards cloſing up, there has 
follow'd a Dilatation of the Veſſels, the Tumour is leſs ſoft ; 
for the Blood, more abounding with Spirits, runs into gru- 
mous Concretions, and extends the Tumour, | 

As to the Therapeutic Part, thoſe Aneuryſms which happen 
in the Head or Throat are accounted deſperate, and are not 
attempted by Surgeons: For as ſoon as the Aneuryſm is cut, 
there follows an exceffive Hæmorrbage, with ſuch a Profuſion 
of vital Spirits, that the Patient often dies. under the Operation. 
But as to an Aneuryſm in the Cubit, we treat it in the follow- 
ing manner ; | 

irſt, we mark out the Artery that extends itſelf along the 
internal Part of the Arm, from the Arm-pit to the Cubit. 
Then, in the ſame internal Part of the Arm, three or four 
Inches below the Arm-pit, we make a ſimple Incifion length- 
ways, in the Place where the Artery is moſt obvious to the 
Touch; then by degrees we lay the Artery bare, by ſeparating 


- it from the Skin and the other jncumbent Corpuſcles ; we then 


take hold of the Artery with a blunt Hook, extend it, and ſe- 
cure it by two firm Ligatures. This done, we make an Inci- 
ſion in the Part between the Ligatures, and fill the Wound with 
Powder of Frankincenſe, and, laying Lint thereon, apply a pro- 
per Bandage: Aftet this, we proceed, with great ray to 
cut. the Tumour in. the Cavity or Flexure of the Cubit, ing 
under no Apprehenſion of an Hemorrhage, After Evacuation 
of the grumous Contents of the Tumour, we ſearch out the 
Artery whence the Blood made an Eruption, and having diſco- 
ver'd'it, take it with a Hook, tie it in two Places, and make an 
Inciſion between them, as we did in the former Part; then 
fling up the Wound with Powder of Frankincenſe, as before, 
we procure a Suppuration. 9 6h | | 

For ba Aneuryſm in the Throat, a Plaiſter of Cypreſs is a 
proper topical Remedy. Actius, Tetr. 7. Serm. 3. Cap. 1 _= 
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was going to attempt the 


The Aneuryſm is a Tumour, ſoft to the Touch, and yield- 
ing to the Fingers, and owing its Generation to Blood and Spi- 
rits. Galen fays of it: When the Mouth of an Artery is 
<< open'd, the Affection is call'd arsvpvope [a Dilatation]: 
<< The ſame thing happens, when, the Artery being wounded, 
cc the incumbent Skin is cicatrized, but the Wound of the Ar- 
<< tery remains, being neither conglutinated, cover d with a 
<< Cicatrix; nor ſhut by Incarnation. - Affections of this Kind 
© are known by the Pulſation of the Arteries, or more eſpecial- 
<< ly by compreffing the Artery ; for then all the Tumour diſ- 
<< appears, the Matter that cauſed it recurring into the Artery.” 
So far Galen; but we diſtinguiſh theſe AﬀeCtions in the follow- 
ing manner: Thoſe which proceed from the Anaſtomoſis of an 
Artery, appear of a more oblong Form, are deeply ſituated, 
and, when impreſs'd by the Fingers, a Noiſe is perceiv'd. 
When the Affection is cauſed by a Rupture, no Sound is heard, 
but the Tumour is rounder, and more ſuperficial. 
Aneuryſms which happen in the Arm-pits, the Groins, or the 
Neck, or in other Places, if they are of a remarkable Bigneſs, 
are not attempted by the Surgeons, becauſe of the Largeneſs of 
the Veſſels ; but thofe in the extreme Parts, the Joints, or the 
Head, are treated as follows: | 
lf the Tumour proceeds from a Dilatation of the Artery, we 
make a direct Inciſion lengthwiſe ; then taking hold of the Lips 
of the Wound with Hooks, we ſeparate the Artery, by the Help 
of proper Inſtruments, from the Skin and Membranes, laying it 
dare; then paſſing a Needle under it, we make a Ligature with 
two Threads : After this we prick the intermediate Part of the 
- Artery with the Inciſion- knife, evacuate its Contents, and en- 
deavour a Suppuration till the Threads fall off. - 

When the Aneuryſm is cauſed by a Rupture, we take entire 
Hold of it, as far as may be done, together with the Skin, with 
'our Fingers ; then paſs under it a Needle with a double Thread, 
and, after it is paſs'd, cut the Loop, by which means we have 
two Threads, in order to make a Ligature on each Side the 


_ - Tumour, If we are apprehenſive, that th: Threads ſhould lip, 


we may paſs another Needle, exactly by the ſame Perforation, 
- threaded alſo with a double Thread ; which being cut like the 
former, you may have four Ligatures upon the „ z then 
opening the Tumour in the Middle, we take away the Contents 
by the Aperture of the Skin, leaving the Ligature; then we 
ons Compreſs moiſten'd with Wine and Oil, and proſecute 
the Cure with Lint. P. Agineta, Lib. 6. Cap. 37. 
Dr. Freind takes Occaſion, from the Doctrine of Paulus, 
with reſpect to an Aneuryſm, to make the following Obſerva- 
tions on this Subject: | 
An Aneuryſm by Galen, and we ſee here by Paulus, is de- 
- ſcribed to be a Tumour, which riſes from arterial Blood extra- 


. vaſated ; and that it proceeded from a Rupture in the Coats of 


the Arteries, was the conſtant Opinion of all the Greet and 


Arabian Writers. Fernelius was the firſt, who aſſerted, that 


the Artery was only dilated, but not burſt, in an Aneuryſm : 
And Yeſalius ſeems to be of the ſame Opinion; for Adolphus 
Occo gives us the Relation of a Patient he had the Care of, in 
Conjunction with Achilles Grafſerus. The Caſe was a Tumour 
in the Back, and that excellent Anatomiſt being call'd in, ſoon 
diſcover'd what it was by the Pulfation, and pronounced it an 
Aneuryſm ariſing from a Dilatation of the great Artery ; and, 
at the ſame time, he ſaid, that the Blood was contain'd within 


- the Coats of it, as *tis in thoſe of a Vein in a Varix ; that he 


had found in theſe Swellings ſometimes an Humour, concreted 
like Ice, or Cryſtal, ſometimes like Suet, and ſometimes Blood, 
grumous like a Mola. Upon Diſſection, the Cavity of the 
Aorta was found vaſtly diſtended, and much clotted Blood in 
it, as Veſalius had foretold, which gain'd him a great Reputa- 
tion. t the Arteries are capable of Diſtention, we find 
often in Perſons who are poiſon'd, and in ſome morbid Caſes. 
Tis a remarkable Inftance which Vidus Vidius relates, and owns 


it to be a rare one, of a prodigious Intumeſcency in all the Ar- 
. teries of the Head, quite round, ſo as to reſemble large Varices. 


He adds, that Fallopius having undertaken to open it, juſt as he 
tion, being diſcouraged- by the 
Bigneſs of the Tumour, alter'd his Opinion, and would not 


proceed: But ſuch a Diſtention as this, which ſpreads itſelf 


equally through ſo many Branches, would ſcarce, I believe, be 


call'd an Aneuryſm, which is a Tumour of a quite different Na- 
ture, and more circumſcrib'd. 


Sennertus, refining upon the Notion of Fernelius, and not 


. fatisfied with a bare Dilatation, makes the Nature of all Aneu- 


ſms to conſiſt in a Rupture of the Muſcular, or inner Coat of 
Artery, while the outer, in the mean while, remains un- 


broken. It ſeems to me very plain, that he borrows this Doc- 
trine, tho' he mentions nothing of it, from Hildanus, who, in 


expreſs Words, ſaid the very fame thing before him. The Caſe 
Hildanus deſcribes is that of an Aneuryſm, ſucceeding upon a 
Puncture; and in that Caſe it may poſſibly happen, as he con- 
jectures, that the outer Coat may upon Compreflion unite, 
being compos'd of membranous and very glutinous Parts, as is 
evident from all Glue being extracted from fuch Skins; but 
the Fibres of the inner Coats, being muſcular, when they are 


Reſiſtance from the outer, which is own'd to be wh: 


though ſcarce ſo much as plauſible, was embrace 


the Subject. To give an Example: _— contenk 
l 


his Works he gives us of an Aneuryſm, the Tumour ay 


. Ecchymoſis, the extravaſated Blood, we fee, ue 


the Tumour had been growing forty Days, "a 
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onee broken, muſt of courſe contract and ſrink . 
ſtarting from one another, be more difficult]y brow? ? 
union: And I can ſcarce think it well conceiiab tor 
other Aneuryſm can be form'd in this manner ru ly 
and that not always, which comes upon a Pundur: 1 
not ſeem probable, that, when the Cauſe is wendy, 
which is ſuppoſed able to burſt the inner Coat, ſhowy 


times weaket. But, however, the Notion we have mens 


Barbette, and others, and became the faſhionable Ny J 
an Aneuryſm for many Years. And, indeed, ſince wel 
of the Blood being not extravaſated was firſt arte, ;, 
obſerved, that all the Writers of Bodies either of p I 
tomy, have run into this Hypotheſis, without kngy 


of the Subject they writ upon, or indeed of what bon 


Oo 


mently, that all Aneuryſms come from a Dilatation ot 
tery 3 and et, in the very Inſtance, which be 


a Rupture, and the Blood was extravaſated. And Dim, 
in Complaiſance to the Doctrine then in Faſhion, 4 
Aneuryſm, in Oppoſition to Mr. Regi, who ws for 13 
in the Artery : Then he tells a Story of an Apeunſn 
there was a Rupture ; but at laſt Judiciouſly conclula 
twas no Aneuryſm at all, for no other Reaſon but becaub 
was a Rupture, and ſo conſequently did not come wit 
Definition. | 

The chief Arguments which the Aſſertors of Dilatzin 
and which thoſe who acknowledge a Rupture in the Anz 
at a Loſs to anſwer, are only two: How come it ton 
the Blood be not confin'd within the Coats of the Veſch 
there is a Pulſation in an Aneuryſm ? How is it, that thel 
if extravaſated, does not turn to Pus? As to Pulſation, if 
I preſume, be eaſily conceived, how the conſtant In 
the Blood of the Arteries may communicate a Motion 
which lies contiguous to it, though extravaſated, The 
of Percuſſion is vaſtly great; and we find, by Experina 
a Bladder full of Air, the leaſt freſh Impulſe — a Syrin 
move all that is contain'd in it, and diſtend its Sides 
Artery is large, if it lies ſuperficial, and near the Cem 
Tumour, and if the Aneuryſm be not diffuſed too much 
ways, the Pulſation will be ſtrong, tho' the Coat of tel 
be burſt ; and this may be proved not only from Real 
from Matter of Fact. We have a Caſe in Swerm, 
upon a Wound in the great Artery of the Thigh, ther 
Effuſion of fix Pounds of Blood in the Interſtices of i 
cles; there was ſo violent a Pulſation in the Swelling, 8 
up both one's Hands, when laid upon it. When then 
lies deep among the Muſcles, very often the Pullata 
ſenſible. We may add to this, that it may — 
and at laſt be utterly extinguiſh'd, as the Coagulatin 
Blood increaſes ; and of this we have Inſtances, both 
nus and Mr. Littre, where the Pulſation was very U 
firſt, and afterwards entirely vaniſh'd ; and, therefore 
not look upon this as a conſtant Concomitant in i 
Caſe. Indeed, in moſt Swellings, we ought rathe 
negatively ; and if we are not ſure of Pus, we ought 
be ſuſpicious of an Aneuryſm ; and, for want of th 
Fear, ſome have miſtaken, and fatally cut it for 1 
What has been ſaid of Pulſation, may let us into t 
of the ſecond Objection; for if we can conceive 
can be a Motion communicated to the Tumour, e 
rally and eaſily comprehend, how the ſame Motion : 
ſerve the Blood from Putrefaction, as well 4 Lt 
tain'd in the Coats of the Artery, inlarged by Ein 
A very little Degree of Impulſe will ſerve to hinder 
of any Fluid from an entire Stagnation. Acco 


ſuppurates; or, when it does, there is ſome Pat 
turn'd to a red Coagulum, diſtin& and ſeparate fn 
without any Mixture of Pus. The very Cale we u. 
mention'd in Severinus, comes up to the Purpole; . 


out of it fix Pounds of pure Blood, extra To 
Interſtices of the Muſcles, and it had no te 94 
Pus. Beſides, I believe, the very Poſition wi 

lay down, that all extravaſated Blood, tony Blood, 
juſtly queſtion'd : What Quality 'tis in 1 50 
Particles they are which diſpoſe it to Suppufat rl 
I confeſs, difficult to be ſolved ; but, ſure ] = w 
thing in arterjal Blood which often hinders it 
into Pus, though extravaſated. 

Thus we ſee, how — erog# — Argu 
are to overthrow the Opinion 5 
find, that Experience itſelf, from Diſſection. he | 
generally decides the Controverſy 1n their 1 ij 
return io the very Caſe, where we mention 1 
(which indeed is the firſt Hiſtory of an y. 0 
we meet with) beſides a Dilatation of the 4 
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e the Artery m burſt. 20 firſt is ſingled 
| th, by Sennertus, who pronounces it to 
Lachen Thel! — imagine why he choſe this 
An; cainſt, when, of all the three, twas the moſt 
I "yp ku liable to Objection; for, upon Diſlection, a 
1 Blood was taken out, and the Artery dilated 
the Patient was alive, the Tumour had 
* eceded upon Preſſure; and if this be not 
nets _ tell 6 Words can be found out to 
3 Bartholine gives us the Hiſtory of ſeveral Aneu- 
ed particularly of. one at Naples, which he has 
r Sobiecd of a Book, writ indeed in a romantic Style, 
| ru Fact is clearly enough delivered. This was in 
- happen'd from a Puncture ; the Arm was cut 
te Patient died: The axillary Artery was vaſtly di- 
to the Arm- pit; it was whole, only where the Puncture 
made; on the other Side, all the Coats were burſt, 
Branches which came from it could not be traced ; as it 
ficial, there was grumous Blood lying along all the 
of the Muſcles. Van Horne, in his Epiſtle, which is 
with this Treatiſe of Bartheline, has another very re- 
ge Caſe: Becauſe the Inſtance may ſuggeſt to us ſeveral 
| Reflections, give me Leave juſt, in ſhort, to relate the 
l. This was a Tumour in the Calf of the Leg; An- 
ara pronounced It an Aneuryſm ; others were of a dif- 
Opinion, and, out-voting him, prevail'd, and treated it 
Ibſceſs: This Method made the Swelling extend itſelf 
yery Toes, and there occaſioned a Gangrene, ſo that 
ore forced to cut off the Foot above the Ancle, for fear 
tification ſhould ſpread up to the Thigh: The third 
, they attempted to open the Tumour, and the Patient 
the Middle of the Operation. 'Tho' the Artery was 
ſo as to be ſix times bigger than natural, the Side 
the Skin was eaten thro? and burſt ; and between the 
I was a Parenchyma of grumous Blood, very ſolid, and 
Conſiſtence of Fleſh. Somewhat a like Caſe I was an 
Ines to myſelf, with the Surgeons of St. Bartholomew's 
The Perſon was old, and of an ill Conſtitution ; the 
Im had been, by his own Account, twelve Years grow- 
| of late it had increaſed extremely: It ſurrounded all 
f, almoſt up to the Knee; and the Pulſation was very 
not only along the Skin, but upon the Muſcles, in the 
Part of the Calf. The Valves of the Veins (many of 
vere ſo entirely broken, that there were Varices both 
id below the Knee, of a prodigious Bigneſs, which 
leſs ſubſided upon holding up the Leg. Dom Ampu- 
notwithſtanding the Ligatures were ſtrong, and the Ope- 
erform'd with great Diſpatch, there was diſcharged from 
5 above a Pint of Blood, the Diameters of the Arteries 
s were ſo greatly inlarged 


fal of pure Fl. 
i ; and, while 


| N of the Aorta, was found a Subſtance 
un, jj Tr Cyſtis ; there was a Hole into the very 

a 5 meh accordingly were found two Pounds of 
| of Opinion, that all Aneuryſms come from a 


ing corroded 


a s | 

ot it, of them, in which the true Nature of 

ig or der.) conſiſts; that is, in Engli, I think, in 

we ng; 28 Of the arterial Coats. A Caſe, exactly 
c in Laurentius of Guicciardin, Where not only 
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the Cava and its Valves were all burſt, but the Orifice of the 
Aorta inlarged to the Bigneſs of one's Arm. So it was, in a 
like Caſe, related by Parz, where the inner Coat of the Ar- 
tery, tho? offified, yet at the ſame time was burſt, Certain ir 
is, the Aorta, before its bending, is eaſier dilated, upon the 
Account of the Reſiſtance the Blood meets with from the Cur- 
vature there ; and, for this Reaſon, Aneuryſms ofteneſt happen 
in this Part of the Artery ; and one may eaſily conceive, that 
if they can conſiſt in Dilatation only, it can no-where elſe fo 
likely take Place as here. 

Mr. Littre in the French Memoirs, gives a long and particu- 
lar Detail of two Aneuryſms in this Place; where the Artery 
was thruſt out ſo, as to form a Sack, which reached up into 
the Thorax and Neck, and in one Caſe, even along the Neck 
to the lower Jaw. [See theſe Caſes below]. In both theſe 
Caſes, at firft the Perſons complained of a Beating, which 
exactly anſwered that of the Arteries, and of an uneaſy 
Struggling in the Thorax, attended at length with a great 
Oppreſſion, a Difficulty of Breathing, and an univerſal 
Languor, ſome time before any thing was perceived outward]! 
above the Clavicles ; afterwards other Symptoms appeared, muc 
like what I have obſerved myſelf in a parallel Caſe, ſuch as 
Pain, not only in the Cheſt, but in the Shoulders, the Arms, 
and the Head ; in the laſt, often a Pulſation likewiſe ; very 
little Sleep, and that often interrupted ; and Inability often to 
lie down in Fed, and always a greater Eaſe in a leaning Poſture 
forwards 3 the Breathing ſometimes ſo diſturbed, as to give 
Apprehenſions of a ſudden Suffocation. In the firſt of theſe 
Inſtances, ſome Part of the Ribs, the Sternum and the Clavi- 
cles were found carious. A Quack, by ſuppurating Medicines, 
had made fome Part of it burſt, upon which followed a Gan- 
grene, and, in three Days, Death. Each of theſe Aneuryſms, 
he ſays, was only a Dilatation of the Artery : But, I muſt 
confeſs, though his Deſcription be very minute and exact, I 
have ſtill ſome Scruples upon me, and am not perfectly ſatisfied, 
that in this Caſe there was a mere Dilatation alone of the arte- 
rial Coats. For, beſides that he ſays himſelf, there was not 
only a firm Adheſion every- where of this Aneuryſmal Pouch to 
the Ribs, the Sternum, the Clavicles, and the Muſcles, but a 
Corroſion of its Membranes in all thoſe Places, where it ad- 
hered ; theſe Membranes, which he attributes to his Pouch, 
might be Portions of the Mediaſtinum, and the Pleura, or Ex- 
panſions of thoſe belonging to the Muſcles. . But yet further, 
it may not be abſurd, if, in Anſwer to this, we ſhould affirm, 
that Humours extravaſated may form a particular Membrane to 
themſelves, which is no Part of the Veſſels, from whence thoſe 
Humours are diſcharged. What we obſerve every Day of an 
Hernia Carnoſa, and Wens, conſiſting of a vaſt Number of 
Cyſtis's, each of which has its particular Membrane, and is 

ed often with a different ſort of Subſtance, may give ſo 
much Countenance to this Opinion, that we may at leaſt think 
it worth conſidering, before we determine any thing in this 
Point. The Account Ruyſch gives of an Aneuryſm in the 
Thorax, which filled the whole W of it, without any 
outward Swelling, ſeems to anſwer this Idea: For it conſiſted, 
he ſays, of innumerable thick Coats, which lay like ſo many 
Plates one over another, between which was incloſed a great deal 
of coagulated Blood. Thus the Blood lay like Leaves one upon 
another, ſo as to form a fort of Polypus, in the Caſe recited 
by Mr. Littre. This is certain, that we may find Examples 
of this Kind in Severinus, Marchetti, and others, Our Coun- 
tryman Wiſeman tells us, that he always found both Coats of 
the Artery open. In ſhort, as Matter of Fact is the beſt Ar- 
gument, I can't but obſerve, that among all the Accounts Ana- 
tomiſts give us of the Diſſection of an Aneuryſm, there is 
ſcarce an Inſtance upon Record, of a large one, at leaſt, 


- Where there was not a Rupture in the Artery, according to 


the Doctrine of Paulus. t has been ſaid will, I believe, be 
ſufficient to ſhew, how ill founded is that Diviſion, which 
ſome Moderns have made of Aneuryſms, into true and ſpuri- 
ous 3 whereas the whole Difference lies only in the Form of a 
Tumour. And if you conſider what they have advanced upon 
this Head, you will find that, as this Diſtinction is generally 
wrong in Theory, it ſignifies ſtill leſs in point of Practice, 
Freind's Hiſt, of Phyſic. | | | 

I have inſerted the preceding Diſſertation, becauſe there are 
many curious Paſſages in it, which ſhould not be omitted in a 
Treatiſe on an Aneuryſm. But in Juſtice to the Reader I 
muſt remark, that Dr. Freind has abſolutely miſtaken the Paſ- 
ſage in Paulus ; for this laſt Author plainly diſtinguiſhes betwixt 
an Aneuryſm by Dilatation, and one by the Rupture, of the 
Artery, in deſcribing the Operation. His Words are Ei r 
x47" aveverpudy 6 5% tyivero. Cornarius, the Interpreter of 


Paulus, tranſlates this, Si ex Apertione Tumor factus eft ; but 


how erroneouſly, the learned Reader will readily ſee. I am 

ſenſible, that, a little before, Paulus ſeems to make a Diſtin- 

Qion betwixt an Aneuryſm J ara0oT0pwny dgTtYgias, and: one 

var pit. But as no ſuch thing as an Anaftomo/is can be 

meant here, in the Senſe it is 5 

Writers; and as he ſeems to explain it afterwards by . 
WY 4 | = 


uſed in by the Gree# 


— — 
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when he ſpeaks of the Operation, Iam inclined to think he 
means by Anaſtomoſis a Dilatation of the Artery. 

I muſt not omit here a Remark of ſome Importance to Stu- 
dents in Phyſic, with reſpe& to the Latin Tranſlations of the 
Greek medicinal Authors: It is that they are ſo little to be de- 
pended on, that it is very dangerous to quote a Paſſage on their 
Authority. I have frequently been miſled by their Inaccuracy, 
when J had no Opportunity of conſulting the Originals, being 
at a Diſtance from Libraries; and I will not be anſwerable that 
I have corrected all the Miſtakes they have led me into. 

The following Hiſtories of Aneuryſms will ſet their Nature 
and Origins in a true Point of Light, and prove evidently, that 
the Diſtinction of Aneuryſms into true and ſpurious, is not 
without Foundation. 


His TrORY I. By Mr. LIT TRE. 


A Man of fifty-ſix Years of Age, who had always enjoyed a 
good State of Health, ſent for me the tenth of July laſt. 

I found him by the Fire, in an Elbow-chair, to which he 
had been —. four Months; for he could not keep in Bed, 
nor walk, becauſe he was almoſt choaked ſo ſoon as he lay 
down, and could not walk without being in Danger of fainting. 

He told me, that he ſlept very little, that his Sleep was un- 
ſound, and interrupted, that he was grown very lean and 
weak, and ſometimes fainted, even in his Elbow- chair, altho? 
he took nutritive Food, and in ſufficient Quantities; that his 
Reſpiration was difficult; that he could not turn nor bend his 
Neck and Head, without great Pain; that for five Months he 
had a Tumour upon his Neck, which increaſed by Degrees, 
altho* now- and- then it diminiſhed very ſenſibly; but that this 
Diminution did not continue long, the I umour quickly 

returning to its former Bulk ; that it was painful, but eſpecially 
in the inferior Part, and accompany'd with a continual Pul- 
ſation, which for a Month paſt had been gradually decreaſing. 

I felt his Pulſe, which I found weak ; and upon examining 
the "Tumour, found a Part of it on the Neck, and a Part of it 
upon the Breaſt, This Tumour was ſoft, and yielded to the 
Preſſure of the Fingers, but recovered its former Shape, ſo ſoon 
as I forbore preſſing it. I felt a ſmall Pulfation in it, which ex- 
actly agreed with that of the Arteries ; the Colour of the Skin 
that covered it was natural. All theſe Circumſtances made me 
conclude, that this Tumour was a real Aneuryſm, formed by 
the extraordi Dilatation of ſome Artery. 

I aſked the” Paint. if he had received any Blow upon the 
Neck or Breaft, or if he had ftrain'd himſelf in Coughing, 
Sneezing, or Vomiting, &c. He anſwered, that he was con- 
ſcious of having received no Blows, but that for five Days ſuc- 
ceſſively he had uſed great and almoſt continual Efforts to vomit, 
and go to ſtool, which he ſaid were the fatal Effects of Pills a 
Quack had given him to cure him of a Rheumatiſm ; that three 
Weeks after he began to feel, towards the Middle of his Breaft, 
a — had not before felt; that ſix Weeks after a Diffi- 
culty of Reſpiration fucceeded this Beating ; and that the Diffi- 
culty of Reſpiration three Months after was followed by a Swel- 
ling on the Neck; that the Beating, and Difficulty of Reſpira- 
tion, had always inſenſibly increaſed” till this Tumour appeared ; 
upon which he no more felt the Beating at his Breaſt, but be- 
gan to perceive another Beating in that Part of the Neck where 
the Tumour was, and that the Difficulty of Reſpiration did no 
more increaſe, but continue the ſame. | 

I adviſed the Patient to take little Food, or what was not 
very nouriſhing, or to let Blood now-and-then, if he took a 
good deal of Nouriſhment. I alfo adviſed him to put a Bandage 
upon the Tumour, not with a View to compreſs it, but only 
to ſupport the Integuments, that by being rendered more capa- 
ble of reſiſting the Impulſe of the Blood, they might in ſome 
meaſure preyent the Increaſe of the Tumqur. ; 
- © The Patient having ſent for me again fifteen Days after my 
firſt Viſit, told me, that his Faintings were more violent and 
frequent. I found him much weaker, and the Tumour larger; 
there was no more Pulſation, but about three Inches of the 
Skin towards the Right Armpit was become livid. In the 
Middle of the diſcolour'd Place there were two Holes almoſt 
imperceptible, whence nou/and- then proceeded ſome Drops of 
Blood. "Theſe new Symptoms were probably occaſioned by 

acrid Medicines, which another Quack had apply'd to the Tu- 
mour to make it reſolve or ſuppurate, who doubtleſs knew not 
the Nature of the Diſtemyer, or was jgnorant that real Aneu- 
ryſms are not cured by refolutive nor ſyppurative Medicines. 

Tuo Days after, a dry Gangrene in the difcoloured Part of 
the Tumour enſued, three Days after which the Patient died. 
J hid open his Body, which was fo lean, that ſcarce any thing 
remained but Skin and Bones. I obſerved nothing extraordi- 
nary in the Parts contained in the Cavity of the Abdomen, nor 
in that of the Cranium, except that there was but little Blood 
in their Veſſels, as alſo in thoſe of the Face and Extremities. 

© Before I laid open the Breaſt with an Inciſion- knife, I diſ- 
engaged the vg rag which covered the Tumour, except 

art 


in the gangren* „where I left them; for it was impoſſible 
to diſengage chem from it, without cutting or tearing a Part of 
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the Tumour, ſo firm was their Adherence to o 

afterwards ſeparated the Tumour from the Ns wi 
Clavicles, 'and from the exterior Parts of the Real | 
her'd very ſtrongly in thoſe Places that touch'q un. 

the Sternum, the Clavicles, where it wy 
the Bones become carious ; the reſt of the Tung * 
little. The ſoft Parts ſituated upon the Breaf * 
mour were full of a ſerous Humour of a yelloy Cin f 

I then raiſed the Sternum with a Part of the Rig 
Clavicles that are join'd thereto on both- Side, tat] 
examine with more Freedom the Parts contain'd i | 
of the Breaſt, and extirpate the Tumour whole. » 

I obſerved, firſt, That the Lungs were dry, with 
collaps'd ; and that the Trunk and Branches of the * 
retained their natural Shapes. AY 

Secondly, That there was a Spoonful and an lf 
the Pericardium, and no Fat about the Heart. 

Thirdly, That the Trunk of the Aorta, from Nine 
Breadth above the Heart to the Place where it taks the 
of Aorta deſcendens, had its Coats much thinner, ant 
much dilated, fo that almoſt all the Dilatation ws nap 
ſuperior and anterior Parts; and the three Branches which 

ſe the Aorta aſcendens, and which commonly tiff 
Middle and Upper-part of the Trunk of the Aorta, wee 
in the poſterior Part of this Trunk. | 

Fourthly, That the dilated Part of the Trunk of tx 
extended itſelf as far as the Under-jaw, cover'd the Ie 
and the Sides of the Neck fell back upon all the upper and 
rior Part of the Breaſt, from one Armpit to the other 
form'd a Cyſtis not unlike a Bottle, the Neck of wit 
within the Breaſt, and Bottom without, This Cyſt 
Inches and an half long from the Trunk of the Aort 
Under- j vv; it was two Inches broad at its Origin, an 
at its Egreſs out of the Breaſt, Its Diameter upon the 
was betwixt nine and ten Inches, and thirteen upon tel 
Upon the Whole, this Cyſtis was half a Foot in Det 
Neck, and ſeven Inches and an half on the Breaſt, 

Fifthly, The Thickneſs of the Sides of this Cyſts ws 
ferent in different Parts, that it varied in all the inten 
Degrees between the fifth Part of a Line, and ten Lins 
the thickeſt and the thinneſt Parts were without thel 
the thinneſt lay chiefly in the gangren'd Part, and the 
in the Part ſituated upon the Breaſt. 

Within this Pouch there was about two Pints of Bly 
which one third was black, coagulated, and very ſtray 
hering to its inner Surface; the other third was ofun 
brown Colour, and half coagulated ; the remaining ti 
liquid, and had almoſt its natural Colour and Conſiſteno 

Laſtly, The internal Surface of the Cyſtis of the I 
the Aorta was ſmooth and even in ſome Places, and 
others. This Smoothneſs of the Surface was natura, 
owing to the internal Coat of the Cyſtis being kept enn 
Unevenneſs of the ſame Surface was unnatural, aut 
upon two Cauſes, the Eroſion of a Part of the prop! 
the Pouch, and the Adherence of certain Fibres, m 
fer'd not from theſe of a Polypus of the Heart, but 
they were larger, plainer, firmer, and more red. * 
compoſed ſeveral Laminæ, that were eaſily ſeparitei! 
another, PFs. 

Having now given ſome Account of do 
enumerated, with the ſeveral Symptoms that att * 
declar'd what I found extraordinary in his Body, g 5 
vour to aſſign the Cauſe of the Diſtemper itſelf, an 
the moſt material of its concomitant Symptoms: " 

The Pills which this Man had taken, being amt i 
violent Purgatives, as one may readily ſuppoſe 4 — W 
of their Operation, probably gave Occaſion to cools 
Dilatation of the Trunk of the Aorta. My wr * 
ing ſo are theſe: Firſt, In the Efforts the Pills proc 


to vomit and go to ftool, the Diaphragm, _ * 
tracted, comprefs'd the Aorta deſcendens ftrong h X 
intercepted the Paſſage of the Blood to it; ay by 
from the Heart to the Trunk of the orta, robe 
Branches of the Horta deſcendens open, —— 1 
it, muſt of Neceſſity do Violence to cbele fig ug 
force itfelf a Paſſage. Now if the Sides 0 Text f 
thinner in Proportion, or of a lels cloſe dune heal 
Branches, the Trunk muſt of Conſequence & have k 
and not the Branches; and this Dilatation m 10 Mill 
in the weakeft Parts of the Trunk, that 4 fot y 
Left anterior Parts, as has been already 1 the ef 

Parts being once ftretch'd by the Inipulie, = altho'it 
Quantity of Blood, could no longer ref » 0 
impelled to them with its ordinary mo wack ff 
nary Quantity; conſequently they mu we 


| . . » m to 
Agitation in the animal Spirits, determine 0%, 1 
Heart in greater Quantity, and with Th 
nary, and thus render its Contractions 


ints of Bt 
very ſt VI 
was of at 
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., muſt of Conſequence have thrown more 
aich x greater Impetus, into the Trunk of the 
Sides to dilate themſelves to receive it, and 
undation for the extraordinary Dilatation 


| { that 
and that 

od its 
- laid a Fo | 
pre. Part of the Trunk of the Aorta ſcarcely ſuf- 
an. becauſe it was thicker, and of a more 
_ But as the Trunk was dilated towards its 
_ three Branches, which compoſe the Aorta 
- of Neceſſity have been fituated in the poſte- 
IÞy 


Tm ſtis of the Aorta were very thin in ſome 
* 2 others. Iwo Reaſons may be aſſign'd 
= vere thin: 1. Becauſe they conſiſted of nothin 
o Coats of the Artery. 2. Becauſe of the val 
an wdich theſe Coats had ſuffer'd, by the Impulſe of 
C and by its Coacervation in the Cavity of the Cyſtis. 
ie of the Cyſtis were thick in the Places where the po- 
res were faſtened to its inner Surface, and the Thick- 
| ceater or leſs, juſt as there were more or fewer of 
res, lid upon one another. T heſe Fibres, and even 
* polypus, muſt have been formed by the Slowneſs 
bl.od's Motion, by the Groſſneſs and Viſcoſity of its 
td by their Surfaces coming into a great many Points 
. of the Blood's Motion might have alſo occa- 
& being pent up in the Cyſtis, and its Coagulation 
Hence alſo the weak Pulſations, and the Separation of 
ut of its Serum. The Motion of the Blood was flow 
lis, becauſe becoming gradually larger and larger, and 
om being imperforate, the Blood muſt come out at the 
Lce where it went in. Now the Blood which had 
hen into the Cyſtis by one ContraCtion of the Heart, 
d from coming out by that which the next Con- 
ſent to it. 
on as the Tumor appeared on the Patient's Neck, he 
ation there; but felt it no more in his Breaſt, be- 
he Impulſe of the Blood, which was the Cauſe of the 
In, made a much greater Effort againſt the Bottom of 
tis, that form'd the Tumor, than againſt the other 
and becauſe this Bottom was then out of the 7 0 4 of 
aſt, The Pulſation by Degrees diminiſhed in the Tu- 
| proportion as the Blood coagulated in the Cyſtis, as 
plypous F. _ were formed, and as the Contractions of 
decame weaker, e 
pony — Reſpiration aw no 2 w_ the 
appeared, becauſe the Impulſe the 
ang chiefly in a rectilinear Direction, the Cyſtis of the 
nly increaſed in Length within the Breaſt. Thus, when 
d the Neck, it increas'd-no more in the Breaſt, conſe- 
the Difficulty of Reſpiration continued the ſame. - - 
Patient was in Danger of Suffocation when he lay down: 
uſe in this Situation, the Blood driven by the Heart 
_ of the 2 e 7 ily into the 
i tus Artery, in a vertical Situation, it conſe- 
received a greater Quantity of it on this Occaſion. 
e te Blood contained in that Part of the Cyſtis, ſitu- 
emally upon the Breaſt, fell then into that Part of the 
ithin the Breaſt, and from thence a Part of it fell into 
: of the Aorta. Laſtly, In the horizontal, or ſomewhat 
ation, the Blood contain'd in the Part of the Cyſtis, 
the Tumor of the Neck, had a greater Weight 


Archer, than in the vertical Situation, and therefore 


bs Tumor diminiſhed now-and-then, 1. By the Con- 
* ation of the Blood. 2. When the Heart 
Ru Blood into the Trunk. of the Aorta, or that its 
7 was flow and weak; becauſe then the Blood 
n the Tumor might with Eaſe fall into the Trunk 

* and from thence paſs into its Branches. 4 
Mot might return to its former Bigneſs, 1. By the 
Bol nu Rarefaction of the Blood. 2. When ſome 
if the 40 ut up its Paſſage from the Tumor into the 
enter, bir n fuch a manner, that it allow'd freſh 
fn Nel zone to get out. The Sides of the 
de Nis were corroded in 8 
00 5 were become carious, becauſe the Trunk 
We . eing always vertical, a Part of the 
cioht Cavity of the Tumor preſs d with a 
n of thi Ban Codes of ide Pouch, and upon the 
or at leaſt rats , Compreſſed them ſtrongly, and 
derbe, the Return of the Blood, and of the 
a ut of 14.0, 9 thereby gave occaſion to the Se- 
x furl waich it diſſolved, and carry d along 
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the Places where the 


ted and corroded the Coats or 


the Cyſtis, afterwards the Perioſteum, and then the Bones. 
The Coats of the Cyſtis in theſe Places were ſooner corroded 
than in others, becauſe they, being ſupported there by Bones, 


were more preſs'd upon, reſiſted more, and conſequently were 
more directly expoſed to the Action of theſe Salts. The ſoft 


Parts fituated upon the Breaſt, below the Tumor, were filled 


with a great deal of Serum, which was extravaſated by the 
Preſſure of the Tumor on theſe Parts. 

The Body of the Patient was vaſtly extenuated, tho“ he 
uſed a nouriſhing Diet, and that in conſiderable Quantity, be- 
cauſe the Circulation being render'd very flow by the bad 
Diſpoſition of the Trunk of the Aorta, the Parts of the Blood 
could neither be ſufficiently attenuated, nor propelled with 
Force enough into the Pores of the ſolid Parts, in order to 
furniſh them with a ſufficient Quantity of Nouriſhment. 

As for his great Weakneſs, and the fainting Fits that often 
ſeiz'd him, they might ariſe from the ſame Cauſes that the 
Leanneſs did ; beſides this, they might have been cauſed by 
ſome Clots of Blood, which falling from the Cyſtis of the 
Aorta into its Trunk, might, in ſome meaſure, ſhut up ſome 
of its Branches. Theſe continued till the Clots were diſſolved 
and attenuated by a freſh Impulſe of the Blood, and by the 
Conſtruction of the Artery. Mem. de P Acad. R. 1707. 


HISTORY II. By Mr. LIT TRE. 


A Man of 44 Years of Age dying of an Aneuryſm, I laid 
open his Body to examine the Particulars of this Diftemper : 
This was a true Aneuryſm, that is, an extraordinary Dilatation 
of the Artery, ſituated partly upon the Neck, and partly in the 
Breaſt, parallel to the Spina, and extending itſelf from the third 
ſuperior Vertebra of the Back, to the fifth inferior of the 
Neck, and laid all along upon the Oeſophagus; its middle, and 
ſuperior Parts lay upon the Trachea, and its middle inferior 
Part upon the y of the Lungs themſelves. It was four 
Inches long, and above two Inches and a half broad : Where 
its Diameter was largeſt, its Thickneſs was unequal, being 
thicker in its inferior Part, than in its ſuperior ; and in its ſu- 
perior, than in its middle. It was round and oblong, plain 
and ſmooth, of a reddiſh-brown Colour, and ſo hard, that tho? 
I preſs'd it down very much with wy Finger, it yielded but 
little. It adhered pretty cloſe to the Fore-part of the Sternum, 
to the firſt Rib on each Side, and to the Skin, and behind to 
the Muſcles which cover the Trachea Arteria ; and by ite 
whole Baſis it was join'd to the ſuperior Right Part of the Trunk 
of the large Artery, of which it was only an Extenſion and 
Production. | 

After I had examined the Situation of this Aneuryſm, I 
ſeparated it from every thing to which it was fixed, and laid it 
open. I made the following Obſervations : 

I. That the Sides were very denſe, and of an unequal Thick- 
neſs, being a quarter of a Line thick in the thinneſt, and about 
a Line in the thickeſt Places; ſo that in the laſt the Sides 
were little leſs thick than in the reſt of the Trunk. 

2. That half of the Cavity of the Aneuryſm was filled up 
with a ſort of polypous Fleſh,” ranged in Laminæ fixed to one 
another, the outermoſt to the internal Surface of the Tumor, 


ſo that they might have been ſeparated without breaking, if they 


had been gently handled. ; | 

3. That the ſame Surface of this Aneuryſm was ſmooth in 
polypous Fleſh was not fixed ; and that it 
was uneven in the Places where it adher'd. It was probably 
the Inequality of this Surface that cauſed the Attachment of 
the polypous Fleſh ; and the Inequality was the Effect of the 

Eroſion of the Membrane, occaſioned by ſome Salts ſeparated 
from the Blood in the Cavity of the Aneuryſm, by reaſon ofthe 
Stay it was, obliged to make there. 5 

Laſtly, The Sides of this Aneuryſm formed internally two 
Bodies of Strings; the one was ſituated about the middle Part; 
it was of a reddiſh Colour, one Line thick, and deſcribed only 
three quarters of the Circumference. The other String was 
placed in the inferior Part : It was of a whitiſh Colour : It was 
much' harder than the other, two Lines thick, and went quite 
round the Aneuryſm. - At the Place where the two Strings 
were, the Aneuryſm was not ſo big as in the Places near 1t. 
which made a ſort of a Strangulation there, All the Trunk of 
the Aorta, unleſs where the Aneuryſm was, had kept its for- 
mer tubular Form. It was grown igeer, and its Sides ſome- 
what more denſe, but the Thickneſs ſeemed natural. 

This Trunk, towards its Origin or Baſe, was two Inches 
and fix Lines in Circumference, fix Inches ten Lines towards 
its Middle, and two Inches fix Lines towards its Extremity. 
One might obſerve, in the Thickneſs of its internal Sides, ſmall 
ſtony Lamine; of a whitiſh Colour, pricey Megs of differ · 
ent Bulks, and of different Thickneſſes. interior Surface, 
in the Places where there was none of theſe Laminz, had a 
great many Pores, from whence, when I prefſed the Artery, 
a ſort of L came out, which was clear, and a little muci- 
laginous. This Lymph might have imparted ſome Fluidity to 
the Blood, moiſten'd the interior Surface of the Artery, — 
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it ſmooth and ſlippery, and ſecur'd it from the Action of the 
TR Rice Ao W 

ight Axillary preſerv'd its ordinary Bigne its ex- 
terior Surface e ſmooth as Uſual, But the inte- 
rior, four Lines from its W for half an Inch, 
unequal; there the Sides were ſome what more denſe, and twice 
as thick as in the Parts near it, and the Cavity narrower in Pro- 

rtion. | 

The Left Subclavian was alſo as big as uſual, and its exterior 
Surface equal ; but the interior was unequal in its Beginning, 
for the Space of three Lines ; its Sides, in the ſame Extent, 
were ſomewhat more compact, three times thicker, and there 
the Cavity was proportionably narrower. In the above-men- 
tioned Places, a faint Tincture of Yellow was obferved in the 
Sides of theſe two Arteries. Laſtly, the left carotid Artery, 
and the Aorta deſcendens, were in their natural State. 

The Heart was big ; the Cavities of its Ventricles were 
large, but eſpecially that of the Left ; their Sides alſo were 
ſomewhat thinner than uſual. | 

The Lungs were full of a thick, blackiſh Blood : The Tra- 
chea, in the Place where the Aneuryſm lay, was thicker, 
more compact, and not ſo round as in other Places; and the 
Branches and the Veſicles of this Part contained in their Ca- 
vity a great deal of Humour, which was viſcous, tenacious, and 
of a yellowiſh Colour. 


REFLECTIONS on the Circumſtances above-mentioned. 


Firſt Refleftion. A true Aneuryſm being only, as I faid, 
an —— Dilatation of — —— 4 may affirm, 
that in the Trunk of the Aorta, the Man I ſpeak of, had two 
true Aneuryſms ; one particular, the other univerſal, The 
former, which has been the —_— of my Obſervation, was 
only form'd of a Part of this Trunk; and what remain'd, 
form'd the other. 

Secend Reflection. Theſe two Aneuryſms were produced by 
the fame Cauſes : The Diminution of the Cavity of the Right 
Axillary, and the Left Subclavian Arteries, was the occaſional 
Cauſe of them, the Blood the inſtrumental, and the Heart the 
efficient. 

It is eaſy to comprehend, 1. That the Blood, continuall 
thrown from the Left Ventricle of the Heart into the T 
of the Aorta, finding ng more, after the Diminution of the 
I theſe Arteries, the ſame Facility in its Diſtribution, 
muſt have ſtruck with a greater upon the Sides of this 
Trunk, ftretch'd them by dilated them in an extraor- 

inary Manner, and, at laſt, have form'da total „if all 
their Parts had equally yielded to this Impulſe ; but a partial one, 
accompany d with a total, if ſome of them were more diſtended 
than others, either becauſe they were thinner, or of a Texture 
leſs compact, or, perhaps, more expoſed to the Impetus of the 
Blood. It is eaſy to comprehend, 2. That the Circulation of the 
Blood, partly interrupted in the Sides of theſe ſame Arteries, 
might cauſe the Blood to ate there; this In ion 
might have been occaſioned by the Shriveling of the Fibres 
which compoſe theſe Sides, and which may have been ſtimu- 
lated by ſome extravaſated Salts ; or by the Elaſticity of their 
reſpective Membranes and Veſſels being weaken'd by the 
Blood which is continually driven thither by the Heart. 

- In theſe Caſes, the Blood, not having its free Courſe, or not 
being propell'd in its ordinary Manner, muſt ftop, and coagu- 
late in the Cavities of particular Veſſels, dilate them, 
ſeparate their Fibres, inlarge their Pores, give occaſion to a 
greater Quantity of nutritive Juice to be —— to 
between the ſeveral Laminæ of the Membranes of the S 
diffuſe itſelf among their Fibres, ſeparate and disjoin them, 
adhere firmly to them on all Hands, and conſequently increaſe 
the Thickneſs of the Sides of theſe Arteries. 

_ Third Reflettion. The conſiderable Diminution of the Ca- 
vities of theſe Arteries was the Effet of the extraordi 
Thickneſs of their Sides, eſpecially ſince the Thickneſs was 
wholly form'd on the inner Side ; either becauſe the Circu- 
lation had been intercepted on this Side, or becauſe the 
external Laminæ more oppos'd their Sepa 
internal. Thus the internal Sides incroached upon the Cavity, 


and iſhed it in P i 
Fourth Refieftion. It may poſſibly be aſked, Whether the 

extraordinary I hick Xn im. of thats davis. 
Fault in their original Conformation ; or, Whether it was 
afterwards oontracted by any particular Accident. The latter 
of theſe Opinions, to me, appears the more probable of the 
two, for the following Reaſons : n 

1. The Patient, ſome Days before his Death, told me, that 
for about eight Months paſt, he had felt in the Middle of his 
Breaſt an extraordinary Heat, Palpitation, and Oppreflion, 
which had daily 
Theſe three Symptoms may eaſily be accounted for, from the 
Deſcription I have now. given of the Aneuryſm itſelf, 

4. Patient alſo aſſured * beſore that Time he 
2 ſenſible of the leaſt Indiſpoſition, or Diſorder, 
mn reait. ene 


- - * 


& - 9 


from their very firſt Appearance. 
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Moreover, the Texture of the Sides 

irregular, and their internal Surface _—_ Te Ati 
fore no Reaſon to believe, that this was a Faulty be 
ſanding, (for ſo long the Patient had liv'q or fort 
ſiderable Number of Years ;. ſince in fan 0 
Adults, we can with Difficulty obſerve the Calan 
which hes been 2 @ Teer before. fa 

tb Refleftion. The Membranes of 
. 2 in this Caſe, as one would ing. | 
ſarily be very thin, by reaſon of the great Dias auſty 
ſuffer'd, had nevertheleſs preſerved their . 
probably, becauſe in proportion as theſe Membranes wu 
ted, their Pores had proportionably opened and 2 
more nutritive Juice had inſinuated itſelf into dee 
the Fibres, adher'd to their Surfaces, and mend . 
ww Kg —_— the 
ixth Reflection. The particular Aneu 

formed at = particular Part of the 83 ” 
rather than any other, ſince all its Parts are ſu 
equal Thickneſs, and endow'd with an equal Po,” 
ance ; and that fo much the rather, beca 
Artery, which is nearly of a ſemicircular Figure, 661 


ſenſibly dilated, and form'd into an Aneuryſm, wii 

inlarge itſelf towards that particular Side. 

The principal Symptoms, with which this Aneuryſm ua 
pan d, accounted for. 


The Patient complain'd of a Weight and Pain in hx 
and of a Weakngſs of the principal Functions of his] 
Theſe three Symptoms were produced by one and th 
Cauſe, that is, the Compreſſion of the Jugular Veins, 
honed by the A 

The Caſe ſtands thus: Theſe Veins being compreſ' 
Return of the Blood from the Brain to the Heart is nd 


and unin ed.; fo that leſs Blood returning, tie 


Quantity ———— remain in the Head, and th 
itſelf of courſe muſt heavy: Becauſe in ſuch a Ca 
is too much Blood in the Brain, the Coats of its Blot 
its Membranes, &c. muſt of courſe be ſtretched and reli 
and ſuffer a kind of Diftortion and Dilaceration, in wis 
Pain conſiſts. a 

The ſame Veſſels, ſo diſtended with Blood, muſt comp 
Nerves ſituated in their Interſtices, deprive the animd 
of their free and eaſy Motions in the Brain, and cole 
weaken the Functions and Operations of the Soul, wii 


pend upon theſe very Motions. 
The Patient felt. alſo a Pain in his Neck, ou 


the Heart from theſe Parts, muſt compreſs them, 1 
Motion of the Blood thro* them flow and difficult 
in ſome meaſure, ſtop it in them. The Blood, ths 
the Veins, muſt diſtend and firetch them by its excel 
and flimulate and irritate them by the Salts vi 
ſecreted from the Blood, by reaſon of its a 
thus, by theſe two Means, the Pain in theſe Fart 67 
He was likewiſe troubled with a Difficalty bb 
Deghutition, becauſe the Aneuryſm being iii 
Trachea, and Oeſ which are, as it wer 0 
i utition, comprkſd d the 
performed their reſpec 


whoſe Reſiftance cannot be ſurmounted, thele 1 

cannot of courſe elude this Preſſure. call ol 
The Pulſe of the Patient's Right Wrift was 

2s I have obſerved, 


the Entrance of 14 
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the artetial Branch, from which the 
gd, that 272 Galle ſprung, was much leſs than that 
d 2 The Artery where this Pulſe is, muſt con- 
be Rivht are much leſs Blood, its Sides be Jeſs dilated, 
uy "oroportionably fmaller Degree of Force, by which 
with _ of it was almoſt imperceptible. : 
ps the the Patient fainted, when, being weary'd of holding 
| wo Head upright, he let them fall to one Side. 

Þ Head and eck are inclin'd forwards, the Jugular 
hay kind of Bend, and are, as it were, Choaket : 
= Head and Neck, on the other hand, are reclin'd 
— wo Veins are too much ſtretched, and the Dia- 
wares, he Cavities are diminiſh'd; becauſe their Sides 
* 1 ence approach nearer to one another; and when 
ory inclin'd , either to the Right, or Left 


k are i 
* of the one Side are bended, whilſt thoſe 


too much ftretch'd. ; 
4 al at Situations, the Jugular Veins are com- 
1 and their Cavities diminiſhed ; and the Return of the 
kom the Brain to the Heart is by that very Means 
100 and render'd more difficult. If to theſe Compreſſions 
1 that made upon the ſame Veins by the Aneuryſm, we 
ind no great Difficulty in comprehending how the Veins 
Fain muſt de choaked up, and how theſe choak'd up 
muſt compreſs the Nerves to ſuch a Degree, that, in 
reſent Caſe, a ſufficient Quantity of animal Spirits could 
convey'd to the Heart, in order to carry on its Motion 
gt Interruption. Now this Interruption of the Motion 
Heart is always followed with Faintings, which are 
1 or leſs, according as the Interruption is fhorter or 


„ Mem. de P Acad. R. 1712. 


HISTORY II. 


| the 5th of June 1721, a Soldier came into the Houſe 
id with an Aneuryſm, almoſt of a Year's ftanding, on 
erior, right and upper Part of his Breaſt. The external 
bur, hich was about a Finger's Breadth diftant from the 
n, ſeem'd to be divided into two Parts, one of which 
bed the intercoſtal Space between the ſecond and third 
Wires of the Sternum ; and the other that between the 
| fourth. This Aneuryſm roſe ſeveral Lines above the 
of theſe Cartilages, altho* they were ſenſibly more arch'd, 
wjected farther, than thoſe of the Left Side, which was 
ined by the quick aud continual Beating of the Aneuryſm. 
were even viſible at ſome Diſtanee ; and all the adjoining 
were ſo ſenſible of Pain, that the Patient could ſcarce 
his Cloaths to touch them. He could not call to Mind 
al Accident, which might be 'd as the Cauſe 
Diſorder ; however, he ſpun out his Life under all the 
s of his Diſeaſe, till the 22d of October, when Death 
End at once to his Life and his Pain. 
Mrrand, the younger, laid his open, and found 
jeuryim in the Aorta. But a Circumftance which appears 
at miraculous, was, that the Aorta, already preterna- 
inkry'd at the Place of its Egreſs from the Heart, about 
farther, form'd itſelf into a large Bag, thirteen Inches 
mierenee, and capable of holding a Pint of Water, 
uds it contraCted itſelf in order to continue its ordinary 
ſend forth its four ſuperior Branches, and form its 
nd at its upper and arterior Part, it was very cloſely 
1 of the Pleura which covers the Gartilages 


dPolypi fill'd the Cavity of the Aneuryſm. The one 
- lower Part of rey Peek cover*d the internal Sur- 
Part of it which is next the Baſe of the Heart, and 
N form'd a kind of Plate, pierc'd with a Hole, parallel 
Kean of the Left Ventricle. The other Polypus co- 
e ſuperior Part of the Aorta, which adher'd to the 
0 both had this Circumftance peculiar to them 
of ubſtance, of which they were compoſed, ferv'd 
Fw rune: work for a beautiful Contexture of ſmall, 
. which, by their Ramifications, interſected 
ha repreſented various Figures, ſuch as Rays 
8 Centre, Lozenges, Nets, and t 
nen ons Obſerved on the Leaves of Trees. The 


vhat the 
dhe lymphatic and nutritio N 1 
0 itive Parts of the Blood 
An the reſt, its Stay in the | x 
much as their 
bet af Dould be aſked 
dan m. Blood ſhould rather unite theraſelves in Fi. 
it acc J. Ober given Form; I anſwer, That tho 
ably dae ther ey: this W et we 
that this Fleck is ve eg 


rmed | 
Which 47 — Formation of new Membranes, and 


AN'E 


Mr. Morand obferved how ſurpriſingly ſkilful Nature was, 
in finding out Expedients for her own Relief ; and drawing, as 
it were, from the Diſorders into which the animal Ma 
chine is thrown, the Means of preferving herſelf, or, at leaft, 
of warding off her Deſtruftion. The Polypuſes, as is uſual, 
occahon'd a great Inequality in the Patient's Pulſe ; ſome- 
times an Intermittence, and at other times too great a Fre- 
quency ; but without theſe Inequalities in the Pulſe, the Diſ- 
order would have been ſtill greater, fince the dilated Aorta 
would have received a larger Quantity of Blood, than the Heart 
would have been able to propel ; the Polypuſes, by —_- 
Cavity of the Aneuryſm, made amends for its exceflive Dila- 
tation, and directed the Courſe of the Blood thro' a Canal 
which had all along been kept open. In the two Polypuſes 
alſo, a Part of one of which was pierced with a Hole, this 
Hole was parallel to the Opening of the laſt Ventricle, thro? 
which the Blood flows from the Heart. The upper Part of 
the Aneuryſm adher'd to the Pleura, and, by its Union with it, 
had ſo fortify'd the Membrane of the Aorta, as to prevent its 
breaking by the Action of the Blood, and fave the Patient 
from an Effuſion of Blood in the Cavity of his Breaft, which 
would have proved immediate Death. Hi. de P Acad. &. 
I721. | 
fr HisTory IV. 

A certain Surgeon gave our Society an Account of a very 
ſurpriſing and uncommon Caſe : A Man, as he informed us, 
who had gone a hunting, happening to turn his Head haſtily, 
and with ſome Degree of Violence, to the Right Side, was not 
able, without a good deal of Pain, to return it to its natural 
Situation; ever after which Accident he was ſo much indiſpos'd, 
that he could neither ſwallow nor breathe without a very great 
Difficulty. About fifteen Months after the Accident, the Pa- 
tient died ; and upon ſearching for the Cauſe of kis Diſorder, we 
found the Aorta very much dilated, a large aneuryſmal Cyſtis 
in the Right Subclavian, the Oeſophagus and Trachea ſtrongly 
compreſſed by this Cyſtis, the Clavicles removed out of their 
natural Situation, Ä a Piece of Bone, which was wanting in 
the Sternum, included in the Cyſtis. Tis no eaſy Matter to ac- 
count for the Bone's being lodg'd in this Place. Hiſt. de P Acad. 
1700. | 

R HISTORY V. By Myr. MArokr. 


On the 26th of June laſt, in the Afternoon, a Soldier of 45 
Vears of Age came into the Royal Hoſpital of Invalids, where 
I ſaw him the fame Day; and upon aſking him for what Diſ- 
order he came there, he told me, that for ſix Weeks paſt he 
had been troubled with a Defluxion in his Breaft, for which he 
had been blooded fix or feven times; that he had cough'd a 
great deal, and ſpit Blood, and that his Cough, and a Pain in 
his Throat, were ſtill remaining, I look'd at his Neck to ſee 
whether there was any Riſing or Elevation about it, and found 
on the lower and anterior Part of it a Tumour as large as a Nut, 
immediately above the Cavity of the Sternum, on which it 
reſted : It was ſoft, round, and ſmooth. The Skin which 
cover'd it retain'd its natural Colour. It had a very perceptible, 
and a very regular Pulſation, and yielded to the Preſſure of 
one's Finger ; but reftor'd itfelf to its former Dimenſions very 

ickly, and with a kind of Force. From all theſe Symptoms 
Teal concluded, that it was a true Aneuryſm; and ſuſpected 
it to lie at the ſuperior Part of the Aorta, which I imagin'd to 
be lengthen'd out independently of the Aneuryſm. I aſked the 
Patient how long he had been afflicted with that Tumour, and 
whether he was ſenfible of any Circumſtance, which might 
have poffibly laid a Foundation for it. | 

He told me, that he had only perceived it fince the De- 
Auxion in his Breaft ; and that he could think of nothing to 
which he could ſo properly attribute it, as to the Efforts he had 
made in Coughing. 

As his Cough remain'd as yet, I order'd him compoſing Me- 
dicines ; and becaufe his Pulſe was a little too frequent, I ren 
duced him to Broths and Ptiſans; and order'd him to abſtain 
from making any;Kinds of Efforts, becauſe of the Aneuryſm. 

The Patient having continued under this Regimen till the 
29th of the fame Month, he aſked me one Morning, when I 
made him a Viſit, if it was by my Orders that he had no 
Wine allow'd him: When I told him it was, he faid, I cut his 
Throat, as it were, by difcharging him the Uſe of it : That as 
he had work'd at his Buſineſs in the Quarries, he had been 
accuſtomed to it; and therefore begg d, that I would let him 
have ſome Allowance of it. Finding his Pulſe calmer than ic 
was on the Day in which he came to the Hoſpital, I made 
him be marked among the Number of the Patients who were 
to haye Wine. | a | 

T had no ſooner reached the Bed next to the Patient's, than 
I heard behind me a Noiſe, as it were, of one vomiting, U 
returning, I found the Man, with whom I had juſt then part- 
ed, diſcharging Torrents of Blood from his Mouth. I ran to 
his Aſſiſtance, as did likewiſe the Apothecary of the Hoſpital, 
who attended me during my Viſit. But ag he cover'd not 
only himſelf, but every one that came. near bim, with Blood, 


the - 


— 


removed. Ihis I did the very 


\ + 


: ” 
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dhe firſt Step we took, was with all Haſte to provide à Veſſel for 


receiving the Blood, which he diſcharged without any Effort, 
in great Quantities, which came up immediately upon the Back 


of one another, As I thought the Caſe very deſperate, I de- 


ſired a Siſter of the Infirmary to call a Prieſt with all poſlible 
Haſte. . The Patient, having laid himſelf on his Bed, in the 


"Poſture which he judged moſt advantageous, diſcharged great 


Quantities of Blood in the Veſſel, which the Apothecary held 
for that Purpoſe, and expired in a Moment, before the Prieſt, 


who was in the Hoſpital at the very Time the Accident hap- - 


pened, could have an Opportunity of diſcharging the Functions 
of his Office, with regard to his Soul; for there was ſcarce a 
Minute betwixt his Death, and the Time of his beginning to 
throw up the Blood, which was frothy, and of a vermilion 
Colour. f | 

Tho? I expected very fatal Conſequences from the above- 
mentioned "Tumour, yet, I muſt own, I did not imagine the 
Patient's Death ſo near at hand; and much leſs did I ſuſpeR, 
that the Ancuryſm ſhould have been diſcharged by the Mouth. 

But there was no Reaſon to doubt of its having burſt, and 
of the Patient's having loſt all his Blood by that Means, ſince 
upon his Death the Tumor of his Throat diſappeare 
ly. But how did it appear poſſible, that this Blood ſhould have 
reached the Mouth, ſince nothing is more evident, than that 
the Tumor was a dilated Artery, none of which have an im- 
mediate Communication with the Mouth, nor with any of theſe 
Canals by which this prodigious Quantity of Blood could be 
furniſhed? I faw plainly, that the Blood muſt have forced a 
preternatural Road to itſelf ; but it could not have poſſibly diſ- 


* charged itſelf ſo ſuddenly without two Openings, one in the 


Artery, where the Aneuryſm was, and the other in the Tra- 
chea, which I judged the only way by which the Blood could 
reach the Mouth. This too appeared ſomewhat hard to con- 
ceive, fince the Fluid contained in the Tumor did not ſeem 
capable of corroding the Sides of the Canals; and even tho' 
it had, it muſt have pierced the Sides of the Aorta, before it 
could produce any Effect upon thoſe of the Arteria Trachea; 
in which Caſe, that is, after it has pierced this Artery, it muſt 
have thrown itſelf into the Cavity of the Breaft, and by that 
very Circumſtance become incapable of corroding the Trachea, 
or coming through it to the Mouth. n 

Upon laying the Patient's Body open, my Difficulties were 
7 ight on which he died, and, 
before I began the Work, I obſerved a kind of bloody Froth 
flowing from his Mouth, and the ſmalleſt Remains of the Tu- 
mour on his Neck were not to be ſeen. I opened the Breaſt, 


and after having diſengaged the great Artery, and its three large 


Rranches, the Right Subclavian, the Carotid, and the 
Left Subclavian, I found. ſomething peculiar and uncommon in 
the Aorta ; for it was dilated in the upper Part of its Arch, 


between the Right Subclavian, and the Left Carotid, betwixt 
which, juſt at their Origin, there was, contrary to what com- 
monly happens, a Space of fix Lines. The Right Subclavian 
Artery was larger and longer than ordinary; for it was about an 
Inch in Diameter, and two Inches long, before it ſent forth 
the Carotid. There was on its upper Part, where it ſprings 
from the Aorta, a Cyſtis, which had form'd the Tumour, which 
appeared on the lower Part of his Neck. Hence it was, that 
this Aneuryſm was not, as I had ſuſpected, altogether in the 
Aorta, Ae e Er ſomewhat to its Form- 
ation; for. it was r „ or lengthened out, in its u 
Part, as I had ſuſpettel, | : 7 55 
The Cavity of this Cyſtis was about two Inches in Dia- 
meter every way. It was before the anterior Part of 
the Arteria Trachea, between the tenth and fifth cartilaginous 
Segments incluſively; fo that it covered fix of theſe Segments, 
and in its poſterior Part adhered very cloſely to them, as it 


| likewiſe did on the Left Side, which I did not touch. 


I endeavoured to 1 from the Arteria Trachea, but 
it opened as ſoon as I touched it with the Knife, though I did 
it with all the Gentleneſs I poſſibly could. Finding that it was 
hot poſſible to ſeparate the whole Celts which I at Er intend- 
ed, I inlarged the Orifice which I had made in its Right late- 
ral Part, that I might look into its Cavity. -I found nothing in 


it, but, was ſurpriſed to ſee the Carti of the Arteria Tra- 


chea diſcovered. . I endeayoured to out the poſterior Side 
of the Cyſtis, or dilated Artery, which, in Conſequence of its 
Situation, ſhould have been oppoſite to the ſaid Cartilages ; but 
T found no Side there, except a little Shred, which ſeemed to 
be very weak, decay d, and even torn. I alſo obſerved, that 
the Cartilages upon which the Cyſtis touched, were weaker, 
fatter before, and leſs 2 than the reſt. And laſtly, 
F obſerved between the ſixth and ſeventh of theſe Cartilages 

on the Right anterior Part of the Trachea, a Hole almoſi 


round, 'of two Lines tranſverſe, and two and an half of vertical | 


JJ 0 | 
This Hole was made in the ligamentous Membrane, b 
which the cartilaginous Segments are tied to one another * 
it even bordered upon the fixth and ſeventh, which by that 
means had become a little arched at that particular Place, n 


red entire- 


ofiryinto ths Canal, and was from it convey'd, 5! 
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Upon ſounding the Hole with a Probe, I &,..1 
the Cavity of as Arteria Trachea, but yet ap, Nadel 
that it was larger at its Entrance, than in an ni 
alſo judged it proper to take a View of the $0 Pat, 
when I did, I found it filled with Clots of Not 

I was then no longer at a Loſs to judge which m 
diſcharged by the Mouth had come, and wh ) the 
thrown up ſo quickly, and in ſo large Quant, HY 
why it had not been thrown up ſooner, though the pn 
Trachea ſeemed to be of a conſiderably old wy den 

"Tis not, in my Opinion, to be doubted of but the 3 
paſſed, by means of this Hole, from the Cyfti he 
chea ; thence it muſt needs either mount up 2 
or deſcend into the Pronchia ; but the Air included 1 
prevented its taking that Courſe, tho? it was carrieq ork 
its own Weight ; ſo that it was forced to the 
from thence towards the Palate, from which it was d 
by the Mouth. * 

Though the Ho'e ſeemed to have been made in the 
mentioned ligamentous Membrane, ſome time before the 
tient's Death, or rather before his Hzmorrhage, yet tee l 
did not paſs from the Cyſtis into the Cavity of the I „ 
becauſe the internal Membrane ot that Canal had renin 
tire, block'd up the Hole on the Side of the Cavity, zum 
as it were, a Defence to its Entrance. But this Moni 
being broken and dilacerated, the Moment before the N 
died, the Blood contained in the Aneuryſm, or rather 
the Subclavian Artery, found nothing to oppoſe its Paſta 
the Trachea. | 

I ſay this laſt- mentioned Membrane muſt have been fil 
tended, and then broke, which could not well happenothe 
ſince, being pretty lax, it muſt have yielded, and be & 
inwards by the Blood, which came from the Subdyia 


tery. 

This appeared from the Form of its Opening, the Ii 
which projected conſiderably into the Cavity of the Artery 
chea ; ſo that by laying them back towards the Hole fame 
i ligamentous Membrane, they cloſed up the grate 
Ot it. 

It now remains, that we conſider how this Hole ny 
been made, between theſe two Cartilages, in the Menbm 
which they are tied to one another; and this is not we 
to be conceived ; for the poſterior Side of this Cyſts, 
adhered to the Arteria Trachea, having been ſtretched, 
at laſt broken, by the impetuous Efforts of the Blood, x 
arrived as > at it ; and even deſtroyed, fince it ws 
flender, and on one Side, apply'd to Subſtances harder th 
ſelf, and on the other, expoſed to the Shocks of the Bloodth 
very forcibly upon it, the Blood ated immediately up 
Trachea, but was not thrown forth from the Cylts, . 
ſon of its cloſe Adherence to the Trachea, which ſed 
Side to its poſterior Part. This ſame Blood, whether 
Serofity, or ſome of the ſaline Parts, or by the Bat 
which it had been thrown into the Cyſtis, had graduly 
the Interſtices of the cartilaginous Segments, which an 
to form the Trachea, and had produced this Opening 
the ſixth and ſeventh of them, becauſe that Place mult 
pat been weaker, or more expoſed to the Efie 

lood in Conſequence of its Direction. 

But this Opening was not formed inftantaneoulh, 
little and little. It was begun, and even pretty well ut 
at that time the Patient ſpoke to me with ſo much Relal 
and accuſed me of cutting his Throat, as it were, by Ce 
him the Uſe of Wine. He did not certainly at that i! 
that he was ſo-near the Point of having it really cut, | 
leaſt, pierced. The Blood had already broken thro 
gamentous Membrane betwixt two of the cart 
ments of the Trachea, and had arrived at the nn » 
brane of that Canal, which was now the only Us p 
for it to ſurmount in its Paſſage, At this particul 
might have been truly ſaid, that the Life of h 
as it were, by a Hair, ſince it only depended on tee 
the longer Time, which ſo lender a Membrane u 

ed to hold it out againſt the Shocks of the HY 
y the firſt and largeſt Branch of the Aae fla 
poſſible, that ſuch a Membrane could, for any * 


hold it out againſt a Force capable of overcoming a 4 
Reſiſtance: Thus it was broken in a e 


Communication betwixt the Aneury® * 
fee 


teria Trachea had become free and uninterruf 
ing of this Membrane, the Blood contained 10, Ai 
ben 

it lich 
through the Larynx towards the Palate, by g 
diſcharged thro' the Mouth, as long as the Pa Pat 
enough to, fit up ; but being obliged to lie Welk 
falling backwards, by reaſon. of the extrem 4 in y, 


2 


2 
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and from thence into the Oeſophagus 
Hor — ie might the more eaſily be anyone to do, 
Poſture of the Patient favoured its Direction that 
ſ the #0. © Weight, whereas it oppoſed its Diſcharge 


be e che Hood, which flow'd from the Subclavian 
| 4 Aneuryſm, beating continually and immediately 
yy to Cartilages of the Arteria Trachea, could not fail to 
hoy and render them flat and weak, as I have ob- 


0 they were. 
| >ems to me to have been the Conſequence of 
abe of the Diameter of the Right Subclavian 

om whatever Cauſe ſuch an Augmentation might 
Ii. bor as the Diameter of this Artery could not be aug- 
1 without its Sides being at the ſame time diſtended, and 
c atly rendered thinner, which they were in Reality, in 
4 they were dilated, it is plain, that theſe Sides, be- 
« thinger, muſt, of courſe, have leſs Force to reſiſt the 
tuolty of the Blood, which was carried towards them, and 
| was ſo much the greater, as it came immediately from 
un. Theſe Sides then were forced to yield, and ſtretch 
:: ome Places than in others, that is, in thoſe Parts moſt 
| were moſt expoſed, or weakeſt ; and as they loſt their 
Tone, and a Power of reſtoring themſelves, the Cyſtis, 
jity of the Aneuryſm, was by that means formed. 

forts which this Soldier uſed to make when working 
Trade in the Quarries, might have laid a Foundation for 
gmentation of the Diameter of the Right Subclavian Ar- 
nd by that means rather prove the Cauſe of the Aneu- 
than thoſe Efforts which he made in Coughing, _ 
Muxion of his Breaſt, to which he attributed it; becauſe 
the Work in which he was employed, the Muſcles of 
w muſt be violently contracted, and remain for a long 
that State, could not fail to intercept the Courſe 
Blood in thoſe Arteries, which ſupply them with it ; and 
nuſt have happened more remarkably in the Right, 
the Left Arm ; becauſe the former makes ſtronger and 
Frequent Efforts than the latter. The Courſe of the 
being intercepted in the Arteries of the Right Arm, it 
ff courſe have ſtopped in the Trunk of the Subclavian, 
ich theſe Arteries take their Origin, and which was 
m all Compreſſion. The Blood being ſtopped in that 
and rendered incapable of circulating forwards, in 
bon as it was propell'd by the Heart, and accumulated 
it muſt have dilated the Veſſel, and occaſioned an Aug- 
bon of its Diameter, 
— that a true Aneuryſm opens, and kills the 
in ſo ſhort a time, eſpecially when it is not more con- 
than this was; for one may ſee very large ones ſup- 
dy Patients for a great Number of Years, whereas this 
u about the Space of ſix Weeks. | 
Circumſtance, which, in my Opinion, beft accounts 
8, that the pr touched upon the Cartilages of 
ena Trachea. I have already taken Notice of the 
Cartilages had in deſtroying the poſterior Side of this 
nd conſequently in its becoming open. 
perhaps ſtill rarer, that one ſhould diſcharge, by the 
Blood, which comes immediately from the Trunk of 
wan Artery, As I never ſaw another Inſtance of it, 
not met with a Caſe of the like Nature in all the Au- 
lave read with that very View, I thought proper to 
Er 5 Particulars of a Caſe ſo ſingular. Mem. de 


Try VI, From the Philoſophical Tranſa&ions. 


Year 1685, a Servant to my Lord Culpeper got a 
- cauſed him a heavy Pain bs the Breaſt For awhile, 
4 onth after this Accident, a Muſket burſt in his 
"bevy ſo violent a Recoil againſt his Right Side, that 
- it Blood immediately, and continued for ſix 
hen Yay after, he began to feel a Pulſation on that 
a ſpit Blood again, which continued but only 
ing and the Fall, till he died. 
| To, by the Feng = a Year, for a Month 
% 1595, or 1696. a Tumour began to appear 
Mt Nipple, which, growing by little and little, 
8 Bigneſs, and at laſt, after uſing ſome 
übe — upon it, (of its own Accord) it broke 


ni 90 of the Cartilages of the Ribs were worn off, 
* ulſation of the Tumour : Part of the Ster= 


"Ty began preciſely on its Trunk next to the 
"Yves itſelf into as aſcending and deſcending 
b ace re ib but a little tec, het it did di- 
de Thiras J that the Bag did fill up the whole 
* they on the Right Side, and preſſed the Lungs 
Dutide did —— 99 thereby much diminiſhed ;* the Bag 
: ere to the Merdiaſtinum, to the Dia- 


he _ worn off, by the fame Cauſe.” The Dila- | 


phragma, the Pleura, and to the Sternum, in which it had digg'd 
two great Holes, fo ſtrong was the Impulſion: The Inſide of 
that Bag was lined, almoſt all over, with bony Laminæ, ſome 
larger, ſome leſſer, like ſo many Shells; the Heart was mighti- 
ly relaxed, infomuch that it was twice as large as it ought to 


be; and amongſt its Fibres there were ſome Stones, like them 
which are ſometimes found in the Lungs of ſcrophulous Bodies. 


Philoſoph. Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 3. 
HisToRy VII. From the Philoſophical TranſaFions. . 


We had lately an Opportunity of examining into the Nature 
of an Aneuryſm, by means of a Patient, who was taken into 
St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital. She was about four-and-thirty 
Years of Age, and of a good Conſtitution ; but there was a 
Tumour, bigger than one's Fiſt, which began from the upper 
Part of the Sternum, between the Origins of the Muſculi 


Maſtoidæi, and extended itſelf to the Pomum Adami, almoſt 


up to her Chin, and poſſeſſed all the Breadth between the two 
Carotid Arteries. The Account that ſhe gave of the Occa- 
ſion of it was, that her Huſband, being a paſſionate Man, took 
her by the Throat one Day, as ſhe was crying out upon ſome 
Occaſion or other, and griped her ſo hard, as almoſt to throttle 
her. She was then with Child, and immediately perceived 
ſomething of a Pain a little above her Heart ; and a few Days 
afterwards there appeared a Tumour about the Eigneſs of the 
Top of her Finger, juſt above the Sternum, and ſo continued 
without — or Pulſation, till ſhe was brought to Bed, 
when it began to be inlarged, upon her having a hard Labour, 
agreeable to what Practitioners have obſerved, that Accidents 
of this Nature often happen to Women in Labour. This was 
about four Years ſince, and from that time it had continued 

radually increaſing, until it was arrived to almoſt the higheſt 

itch of Extenſion; and ſhe had all along been troubled with 
a Palpitation, Pain, and Streightneſs within the Thorax, great 
Interruptions in her Reſt, and frequent Sinkings, together with 
a conſtant Beating along the Cheſt up to the Tumour ; in 
which likewiſe there was a Pulſation correſpondent to the re- 
gular Pulſe, ſhaking the Tumour at oy Stroke, and mani- 
feſt to the Eye as well as the Touch. Notwithſtanding this, 
ſhe was otherwife hearty, had her Menſes regularly, had a 
good Appetite, and was moſtly chearful and lively, and never 
more ſo than juſt before the fatal Period of her Tumour, The 
Apex of the "I'umour, which was towards the Middle, in the 
prominent Part of it, was beginning to mortify, through an 
Over- diſtention, and the common outward Integuments were 
the firſt that ſeemed to ſuffer : But the Diſtention continuing, 
the Mortification increaſed, and was quickly communicated to 
the outer Coat of the Artery likewiſe, which therefore ſloughed 
off as well as the other Integuments, and being at length worn 
away, juſt at the Extremity, made a ſudden Apetture, about 
twice the Bigneſs of a Gooſe's == The Blood inſtantly 

ed forth, as from a Stream or 
_ died in leſs than 4 Minute. A N 
n opening the , we began from the Heart, in whic 

4 little . except that the Left Ventricle was 
ſomewhat larger, as were likewiſe the Columnæ Carneæ, than 
they naturally ſhould be. There was little obſervable likewiſe 
in the Horta itſelf, till we came to the Curvature ; upon the 
upper Side of which was the Baſis of the Tumour, forming a 
cylindrical Stem of four Inches long, while in the Cavity of 
the Thorax ; but extending itſelf into a circular Form of a 
larger Dimenſion, when it became external. Upon opening 
the under Part of the Horta, oppoſite to this Baſis, and carry- 
ing the Inciſion throughout its whole Extent in the Thorax, 
the Trunk retained its uſual Form and Dimenſions, and was 
not at all dilated ; but in the upper Part above deſcribed, juſt 
on this Side the Orifice of the Right Subclavian Artery, (which 
was nearer than uſual to the Orifice of the Left Carotid) there 
was a preternatural circular Aperture of half an Inch Diameter. 
Upon dividing this Aperture, and carrying on the Inciſion to 


x of the Tumour, its whole internal Subſtance appeared. 


the 

The Edges of the Aperture, at the Baſis of the Tumour, were 
hard, and almoſt cartilaginous, and ſeemingly the Remains of 
thick and fleſhy Fibres, which, upon a nicer Inſpection, they 
appeared to be in Fact; viz. the broken Fibres of the Inner, 
or what is commonly called, the Muſcular Coat of the Artery, 
which terminating here, the Tumour immediately increaſed to 
two Inches Diameter, and continued of that Dimenſion, till 
it came out of the Neck, between the Clavicles ; but then 
extended itſelf circularly to a Diameter of above three Inches, 
the Covering of which was nothing elſe but the outer Coat of 
the ſame Artery, all along dilated from the Baſe, even'to the 
Extremity of the Tumour. The Cavity was, for the ' moſt 


part, filled with a fort of Polypus, or Sarcoma, in which, never- 


theleſs, there were three Sinuſes, or Paſſages, that were kept 
open by the conſtant Influx of the Blood, and communicated 
near the Apex with one another, (that in the Middle 1 the 
largeſt) and terminating in one towards the Ne the 
Tumour, not far from where it broke. Philaſp. Tran ſact. 
abridg d, Vol. 8. . + 1 

0 I fhall 


orrent, and the poor Pa- 
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I ſhall conchude theſe Hiſtories of Aneuryſms with the follow- 


ing Remarks by Dr. Nicholls, which I find in the Philoſophical 
Tranſattions, heats they ſeem to ſet the Nature of theſe 
Tumours in a juft Li | 


. ' 

An Aneuryſm is, by all Authors, defin'd to be a ſoft, circum- 
ſcribed Tumour, in which there is a ſenfible Pulſation of the 
Artery, to which it adheres. As it is certain, that any Tumour, 
of what Kind ſoever, lying on, or adhering to, any conſiderable 
Artery, muſt neceſlarily be mov'd by every Pulſation of ſuch 
Artery ; ſo this Pulfation (unleſs underſtood in ſuch manner as 
I ſhall hereafter explain) can no ways be admitted as the true 
Diagnoſtic, whereby to ſpecify the Difference between this kind 
of — and any other. Aneuryſm is found moſt com- 
monly to ſucceed Falls, Vomitings, 3 and ſuch 
other Motions or Indiſpo 
the great Branches of an Artery, any ways ſtop the progreſſive 
Motion of the Blood. It is obvious, that, as the Section of 
the Artery, above the Compreſſure, muſt, in its natural State, 
be ſometimes very incapable of containing at once the whole 
Quantity of Blood, which ought only to have paſs*'d thro? it 
ſucceſſively; and as the Force of the Heart 1 
exceed the Reſiſtance it may meet with from the Coats of the 

, fo the Conſequence of ſuch a Stop to the progreſſive 
Motion of the Blood, may occaſion either a Rupture of the 
Artery, or a Diſtention of the Artery without a Rupture, or a 
Rupture of the internal Coats of the Artery, and a Diſtention 
of its external. A Rupture of the large Branches of the Horta 
neceſſarily allows fo plentiful Effuſions of the Blood, as to occa- 
ſion immediate Death; while the Capillaries may be burſt, with- 
out any other 5 but a flight Ecchymois; and the Tumour 
form'd by the Effuſion from them, will be diffuſed and ſuper- 
ficial. A Rupture of the mean Branches (ſuch as deſcend be- 
tween the Tibia and Fibula, the Radius and Ulna, &c.) 
will be attended with a conſiderable Effuſion of Blood; but as 
the Blood will find a Paſſage between the Interſtices of the Muſ- 
cles, it will never form a circumſcribed Tumour. However, 
the Effuſion being continued, per Saltum, thro* the ruptured 
Artery, will give a faint Pulſation, and conſequently ſome Re- 
ſemblance of the Anewry/m ; for which Reaſon it is, by ſome 
Surgeons, term'd a Baſtard Aneuryſm. Whether or no an 
Aneuryſm be a Tumour form'd by the Dilatation of the Artery, 
or by a e of the internal Coats of the Artery, and a D:/- 
tention of the external, has for ſome time been a Matter of great 
Diſpute ; each Party proteſting (perhaps too unjuſtly) againſt 
the Poſſibility of the other's Opinion: As to the Poſſibility of 
an Artery's being dilated, it ſtands ſupported by Reaſon and Au- 
topſy. e find the Uterine Arteries conſtantly increaſed in 
Thickneſs and Diameter, in proportion as the Uterus is diſtend- 
ed; and many Caſes of Palpitations of the Heart have been 
attended with great Dilatations of the Horta: Inſtances of which 
J have ſeen both in human and brute Subjects. Such a Dilata- 
tion will neceſſarily follow a conſtant or frequent Preſſure on 
any Part of the Aorta, provided ſuch Preſſure does not entirely 
ſtop the progreſſive Motion of the Blood thro? the Aria : But, 
on the other hand, ſach a Dilatation will always retain ſome- 
what of the Form of the Artery. The Reſiſtance will not be 
every way equal, as in the extravafate Tumours ; becauſe the 
quaquaverſal Preſſure of the Blood will be controul'd by the 
reſlure on the Artery, and the Reſiſtance from the Coats of the 
Arteries, ſo as neceſſarily to form a Cylindroid ; and the Con- 
ſequence of ſuch a Dilatation cannot (if conſider'd abſtractedly 
from its Preſſures) be worſe (if ſo bad) than from a varicous 
Vein, Again, they who conceive an Aneuryſm to be a Rup- 
ture of both Coats of the Artery, oppoſe their Opinion who 
imagine the internal Coat to be ruptured, and the external to 
be Liſtended, by comparing the two Coats in Queſtion, and 
urging, that, 'as the internal Coat is ſo mach thicker than the 

it ſeems impoſſible the laſt ſhould be ſufficient to reſiſt 
a Force capable of deſtroying the firſt. Were theſe two Coats 
ſimilar, as to their — 4 we might then compute their 
Strength by their Thickneſs, and this Argument would be of 
much greater Force than at preſent it can be; becauſe the in- 
ternal Coat being compoſed of annular Faſciculi, whoſe Sides 
have but a very weak Coheſion, their Power of reſiſting will 
not be meaſurable by the Strength of thoſe Aunuli, but by the 
Force with which they adhere laterally. And, on the other 
hand, the external Coat being compoſed of F ibres equally inter- 
woven, and of à quite different Compoſition, it may either 
exert a greatet e, or be capable of much greater Dila- 
tations than the internal: But, that 2 0 may evince the 
Truth of this Difference in the Strength of theſe Coats, it will 
be found, by any one who pleaſes to try the Experiment, that 
by blowing into the Pulmonary Artery, the internal Coat will 
ſoon burſt, and the external form itſelf into aneuryſmous Tu- 
mours (which E aperiment was accordingly tried before the Socia- 
ty, to their Satizfattion). pf 4 ; 
Upon conſidering, 
Society, both pri 
which I find to be round, like other ęxtravaſate T un- 
leſs when controul'd by any notable Preſſure, and'that the Sac- 


7 


ſitions of the Body, as, by compreſſing 


proper to apply a narrow, 
the Arm- pit; and this Compreſs is to be hx'd wild 


: oo and having, by Order of the 
privately and publickly examined an Aneury/m, | 
: is of infinitely more lnportances then tek 


culus does not divide into Coats, as the Ar 
ariſes does, I am induced to think, that ub ande 
Tumour form'd by the Blood's being forced thro he fl 
tous, or what is call'd the Muſcular Coat, and gg... 
membranous or outer one: And becauſe the Im 1 
Blood will, as it were, perpetually preſs through fe 
into the Tumour, and be again (at leaſt in Part) cm 
the Elaſticity of the external Coat; therefore fü. fü 


will rather have a pulſatile Dilatation, than | 
true Diagnoſtic. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. 2 8. « Puſat i 


i 
! 


As Aneuryſms frequently happen from Accidents; 
I ſhall firſt ſpecify the neceſſary Method of — "7 


to prevent an Aneuryſm, when a caſual Wound of n 
in Phlebotomy, makes it ſuſpected, that one may enſue, 
In letting Blood, it ſometimes happens, that the Are 
inſtead of the Vein, or that the Vein and the Al. 
wounded at one and the ſame time. This Mifor, ® 
happens, when the Surgeon intends to open the Bafilc 
the Arm; for near this Vein there uſually lies ſome lug 
tery, and generally the principal one in the Arm ron 
often obſerved the large 2 the Cephalic Ven 
pricking of this brings on, for the moſt part, a terrible I 
of Blood, an Aneuryſm, or even, as Hildanus, fone a 
and I myſelf have obſerved, a Gangrene of the Am lun 
Circulation of the Blood being ſtopp'd in it; or, vidi 
more terrible, Death itſelf, from an immoderate F&6 
Blood. Now, that an Artery is wounded, may be prety 
known from theſe * : 

The Blood burſts from the Orifice at certain Intern, 
as it were, by Starts; and ſpringing forth, in a more wi 
manner than when no ſuch Accident happens, it deſcri 
tain Arches in its Progreſs. Its Colour is alſo moe n 
florid, than that which flows from a Vein open'd as it h 
be. Beſides, if the Part below the Orifice is preſs m 
Finger, the Blood burſts forth with the greater mtu 
but if any Preſſure is made above the Wound, the Inge 
the lowing Blood is diminiſh'd. The Revere of all th 
pens when a Vein is duly open'd ; but if at any time thi 
fortune ſhould happen, tis reaſonable the Surgeon ſhoull 
we of the r that attends it, that he may both t 
uch a Preſence of Mind, and Turn of Thought, a mt 
him to take proper Meaſures, and conceal, if poſſbbe, 
ror both from the Patient and the By-ſtanders, He multt 
fore diligently obſerve, in the firit place, whether the] 
flows freely from the Orifice, or whether it infinuts 
copiouſly between the Muſcles and the Skin; if it flow! 
a very large Quantity of Blood is to be taken from tie f 
and even till he faints away. The Patient, in the mea 
and the By-ſtanders, are, according to the Advice of I 
be artfully wrought up into a Pente, that the] 
abounds too much in Blood; that *tis too hot, and, si 
boiling ; and that, in conſequence of theſe Circumltanc 
Caſe calls for ſo large an Evacuation : For ſince the Be 
to flow when the Deliquium comes on, the Wound ma 
veniently tied up, and the Abundance or Impetuoltf4 
Blood, by that very Means, hinder'd from burſting ot 
producing an Aneuryſm, or at leaſt from preventing 
tination of the Wound. In the mean time, the Surg 
if poſlible, to catch an tunity of privately cm 
Piece of Money into the firſt Compreſs, which he B 
immediately to the Wound, for its more effectual Lon 
then, after cleanſing the Patient's Arm, he is to 17 
Compreſs, broader than the firſt; and even a thich | 
than the ſecond ; and all of them ſufficiently thick: 
bending the Patient's Elbow, he is to apply a double ; 
both with a View to retain the Compreſſes more i 
compreſs and agglutinate the Wound of the any 
Quually. Theſe Bandages are to be applied in the i 
as in common and ordi Veneſections, It i uf 
thick, and long Comptes 
from the e 


rat of the Brachial Artery, all along 


applied in obtuſe ſpiral Wreaths, that the Brachial „ 
thus gently compreſs'd, the Impetus of the 2 
Wound may, by that means, be conſiderably dt is 
that the By-ftanders may not ſo much as 2 | 
Suſpicion of the Error committed, 1 1 
ſerious Air, to be told, that it was abſolutely: | 


the impetuous boiling Blood of the Patient, Wi, 
ance of ſo artful — curious a Bandage. 2405 


nin, when os, fragfloi Dion? vs os 
modern Chineſe | out F185 ! 


| "Fairly the decident, that forth 
us, to-diſcover, fairly the 8 ys 45 alf i 
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ale chew'd Paper, eſpecially if immerſed 
__ * * 28 [only may be, applied to the 
rp broader, as in the other Caſe, are 
wy and ſecured with the ſame Bandages, and 


2 ir the Patient has not recover'd from his 
te is to be rous'd, by applying to his Noſtrils a 
[4 ſoak'd in Vinegar or Hungary we Lol pouring a 
into his Mouth, and by opening the Windows, that 
. the Benefit of the free Ar : When this trouble- 
* doſed, Reſt, together with a ſpare and ſlender 
farc do be recommended to the Patient: He is 
told, in plain Terms, that a moſt dangerous Effuſion 
vill enſue, if either by an improper Regimen, Mo- 
Arm, or an other Cauſe, the Bandages ſhould be 
or pive way. For this Reaſon, tis not only expedient, 
bo necellary, that the wounded Arm, moderately 
ld be ſupported in the Day-time with a Towel, or 
» about lis Neck, and by ſeveral Pins fix'd to his 
tat his Arm may the more effectually be kept from 
ind in the Night-time it is to be laid on a ſoft Pil- 


the Application of the Bandage, the Sur- 

- 5 to lt the Patient, take a careful Survey 
daves, and the wounded Arm; and obſerve whether 
uon of Blood, a hard and painful Tumour, a vehe- 
Lmmation, or a Gangrene, have already happen'd, or 
to happen 3 and whether the Bandages are ftill firm 
If all other Appearances are favourable, tho? a large, 
fame time a ſoft, Tumour ariſes about the Part af- 
| Bandages are to remain in that State, and not to be 


re the fourth Day; for a Tumour of that Kind por- 


II, even tho” it ſhould diffuſe itſelf thro* the whole 
when the Bandages appear too looſe, they muft be 
ich thegreateſt Caution, and again applied more tight- 
E they are taking off, the Brachial Artery ſhould al- 
mmpref'd with a Torcular, or at leaſt with the Thumb 
nt, about the Middle of the Arm; and the Wound 
ld always be compreſs'd with the Thumb or Finger 


preſſes, are again applied: But we are to take parti- 
, that the Compreſſes, eſpecially the undermoſt, or 
d Paper, if adhering to the Orifice, be not pull'd 
t rather be allow'd to fall off of their own Accord: 
kd, this Bandage is carefully to be ſurvey'd, and when 
looſe, to be made tighter, after putting a little Balſam 
Capaivi into the Wound, ſo long as there is even 
apparent Danger of a freſh Effuſion, and till the 
 elfeQually agglutinated. But if, unluckily, a freſh 
ome on, the Trunk of the Erachial Artery, about 
of the Arm, is to be ſtrongly compreſs'd, either 
rcuſar, or the Thumb or Fingers of an Aſſiſtant, as 
| above, till other and longer Bandages, together 
and thicker Compreſſes, are prepar'd, as in the firſt 
the former Applications are to be removed, the 
arefully to be cleanſed with warm Wine, or Spirit of 
l the Compreſſes and Bandages are again to be applied 
Mer aboye directed, till the Wound is agglutinated. 

rene appears, and is occaſion'd by the T ightneſs 
ages, in that Caſe they are to be remov'd with the 
aready given and, after inlarging the Compreſſes, 
Fun to be applied a little more gently, and the Arm 
be ph'd with ſuch Medicines as are good againſt 
4 But if the Ganprene proceed from an Obſtruction 
N of the Blood, for want of another Artery in 
| 8 by the way, is rarely wanting, in this Caſe 

ſolute Neceſſity for having, recoutſe to Amputa- 
Nun. of theſe Misfortunes ſhould happen, and 
* Bend, for ſome time, remain in this hopeful 
ice wacher s nevertheleſs to be adviſed to keep a 
"Tn ound for eight, ten, or fourteen Da s, and 
delle de better; and to keep his Arm in a State of 
br Pens of the Blood ſhould again deſtroy the 


. d and other ſtrong Liquors, ate entirely tö be 
-&; Fehlens Motion of he Blood may be pie- 
u fins ould happen, is to be taten off by open- 
bis an over Part : For this the moſt dangerous 
SY Ceffive Effufion of Blood, and an Aneu- 
A ty? Sarde againſt but che wounded Artery is 
ar the eee ; eſpecially if, when the under 
rc I Pager uſed for that Purpoſe, falls off, 
Wind u ce Words he ey 

ard, 46 Wound. "Ry the e means the Patient 
the Error öf W ſullains d munner 
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peon, till the ſame es, or others, together with 


ar hal jt into an Aneuryſm. The Regimen 
the Bevitiding of the Die a RB? 
Wi ing of the Diforder, muſt as yet be ſpare 
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Theſe are the Meaſures to be taken, and this the Courſe to 


be follow'd, by the Surgeon, when neither Patient nor By- 


ſtanders ſuſpect the Error; but if any one ſhould at firſt ſuſpect 
the Misfortune, and ſee the Surgeon's Error, in this Caſe *tis 


better ingenuouſly to own his Blunder, which indeed may be 


committed by any one; and after laying down the Cauſes of the 
Error, which could not have been guarded againſt even by the 


| moſt ſkilful and quick- ſighted Surgeon, he is to encourage the 
Patient and By-ſtanders by the Promiſe of a ſpeedy and effectual 


Cure, provided his Directions are follow'd. This open Inge- 
nuity, and frank Confeſſion, of the Surgeon frequently lays a 
Foundation for a ſpeedier and ſurer Cure, than if the Patient had 
not ſuſpected the Error; becauſe, being by this means appriſed 
of the Danger, he is the more careful to follow his Surgeon's 
Directions, and both do and ſuffer whatever is thought neceſ- 
fary to his Cure. 

ut when the Orifices of the Skin and Artery do not exact- 
ly correſpond to each other, but the Blood, flowing from the 
wounded Artery, infinuates itſelf between the Muſcles and the 
Skin, the Surgeon is then to proceed in a quite different Me- 
thod : For, in this Caſe, *tis by no means proper to bleed the 
Patient, ad Animi Deliquium ; becauſe, in the mean time, ſuch 


a Quantity of Blood may poſſibly inſinuate itſelf between the 


Muſcles and the Skin, as may lay a Foundation for a Sphacelus 
by its Corruption, or at leaſt create an immediate Neceſſity of 
performing-the Operation for the Aneuryſm. In this perplexing 


State of Things, therefore, if the Orifice of the Skin cannot, 


by the Aſſiſtance of the Finger, be made to correſpond ſo to 
the Orifice of the wounded Veſſel, that the Blood may not inſi- 


nuate itſelf between the Muſcles and the Skin, but flow freely 


out of the Body, the Orifice is immediately to be ſtopp'd with 
the Finger, or a Piece of chew'd Paper ; and ſeveral Com- 


preſſes, becoming gradually broader, are to be applied to it; 
and the Compreſſes are to be retain'd and fix'd by Bandages in 


the manner above- directed; nor is the Application of that long 
Compreſs, and Bandage, which we have recommended for 
compreſſing the Trunk of the Brachial Artery, to be neglected. 
A large Quantity of Blood muſt alſo be taken from ſome other 
Part of the Patient's Body, if Circumſtances call for it : After 
this the ſame Steps muſt be taken which we have directed above, 
till the Wound be effeQually agglutinated. Soon after the 
Patient muſt again be viſited ; for it ſometimes happens, that, 
after the Application of the Bandage, no Blood flows from the 
Wound, but ſo infinuates itſeif between the Muſcles and Skin, 
as to diſtend the Arm ſometimes to a prodigious Size, Dionis 
gives us a memorable Caſe of this Nature, in which he was 
obliged to lay open the Skin of the whole Arm, and evacuate 
four Pints of Blood, which had fill'd all the intermediate Space 
of the Arm, between the Elbow and the Scapula. Ray/ch alſo 
gives us an Inſtance much of the ſame Nature, where the Blood 
was found coagulated almoſt thro* the whole Arm. Heiſter. 


Cure of ANEURYSMS. 


ANEURYSM is a Term in Uſe among the Surgeons, by which 
they ſignify a Tumour cauſed by a Dilatation, Percuſſion, or 
Rupture of an Artery, full of Blood, and commonly attended 


with a Pulſation. hey reckon two Kinds ef Aneuryſms, the 


Spurious and the True : The true Aneuryſm is, when a Tu- 
mour, with more or lefs Pulſation, ariſes from a Dilatation 
either of the whole Artery, or only of one Side thereof, almoſt 
in the ſame manner as the Tumours call'd Yarices are generated 
in the Veins. Both theſe Sorts of Tumours may be conſider d 
as Hernias of the Arteries and Veins ; and by ſome, for that 
Reaſon, are ſo call'd. On the other hand, a /purious Aneuryſm 
. from an Aperture made in an Artery, either by exter- 
nal 


jolence, as in Phlebotomy, a Wound, or a Contuſion; 


or by an Erofion, however cauſed, whence there is produced an 
Extravaſation of Blood betwixt the Skin and the other Parts; 
from whoſe Effuſion, and Detention under the Skin, the Part 
affected ſwells, by little and little, to an exceſſive Degree, and 


becomes of a livid or black Colour; or when a true Aneuryſm 


happens to.ſwell in fo extraordinary a manner, that its contain- 
ing Coats being diſtended and broken, Blood either iflues from 
a Wound, or there is an Effuſion of the ſame under the Skin, 
which remains whole and unperforated. Hence arifes a very 
troubleſome Tumour, which, has little or no Pulſation, and leſs 
Elevation than in the true Aneuryſm. Sometimes a Gangrene 
follows the Corruption of this Effuſion of Blood, or Death, itſelf, 
from the profuſe Hæmorrhage. But we may alſo diſtinguiſh 
Aneuryſms by the Accidents which accompany them Thus 
ſome are deſtitute of. the bad Symptoms which attend other 
Kinds ; and there are ſome, particularly fuch as are called 19 8 
rious, which are accompanied with Immobility, a great Fain, 
and a Corruption and Sphacelation of 151 Part: Theſe may 

not improperly, be ſtyl'd complicated ; an the former Kin 


other balſamic Eſ: /imple. They may alſo be diſti guiſh'd into external and inter- 


x the firſt affects ſome external, n internal Arte- 

ry: And, to name no more, there ſeems to be a very remark- 

able Difference between Aneuryſms, as ſome of them, pd 
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a goed Bigneſs, are now - and-then void of Pulſation; others 
are conſtantly attended with the ſame, in a greater or leſs De- 
gree z for you muſt obſerve, as was faid before, that the pu- 
rious Aneuryſms, by wee» Arg Sort, have ſcarce any Pul- 
ſation ; but in the true Kind, principally thoſe of a ſmall 
Size, the Pulſation is pretty ſtrong; and in ſome of theſe 
Aneuryſms diminiſhes as the Tumour increaſes, but in others is 
not diminiſh'd, but rather increaſes with the Tumour. 

The true external Aneuryſm, beſides the Properties juſt now 
mention'd, is commonly at firſt a very ſmall Tumour, often no 
bigger than a Haſle-nut, with a conſtant Pulſation. As for 
internal Aneuryſms, becauſe they are inviſible in the Beginning, 
we can ſay nothing of their Size. To proceed then with the 
other ; the Place of the Tumour is, for the moſt part, ſoft to 
the Touch, and a fluctuating and renitent Liquid is perceiv'd in 
it. It very ſeldom deviates from the natural Colour of the Skin, 
and beats like other Arteries. The Tumour, when preſs'd with 


the Finger, while it is — ſmall, vaniſhes, and returns when 


the Finger is removed; but this Trial very ſeldom or never ſuc- 
ceeds, after the Tumour is advanced to any conſiderable Size; 
for the Tumour increaſes by degrees, and ſometimes arrives to a 
vaſt Bigneſs. The ſpurious Aneuryſm ſwells, with a Pain, and 
Hardneſs, and a Lividneſs of the Skin; but the Tumour is 
more flat than in the other, and generally without a Pulte ; 
when it is preſs'd, a Noiſe is perceiv'd ; and oftentimes the 
whole Member, or at leaſt a great Part of it, being more and 
more inflated, at laſt putrifies, and becomes ſphacelated. 
7 1 very often * in 2 „ png 15 e 
Surgeon, in opening a Vein, eſpecially the ica, pricks 
an Artery at the " 04657. BA or at leaſt touches it with his Lan- 
cet. For, in ſuch Caſes, the other Coats of the Artery, or 
thoſe which were newly agglutinated, being worn and preſs'd 
by the continual Pulſation of the Blood, are more and more 
debilitated and diſtended, till at laſt give way for the Riſe 
of a very terrible Tumour. Wherefore if, in the Space of 
ſome Days or Weeks after Venæſection in the Arm, there 
ariſes a T ubercle with a Pulſe in it, as deſcribed in the preceding 
Paragraph, you may conclude, that you ſee the Appearance of 
an Aneuryſm. But, beſides the Surgeon's Inſtrument, there 
are a Multitude of other Cauſes, both internal and external, 
that give Birth to A ſms, as well in other Parts as in the 
Arms: For it is no unuſual thing for remarkable Tumours to 
ariſe in ſeveral Parts of the Body, from Wounds, Bruiſes, and 
Suppurations of the Arteries, by external Cauſes. And 'tis not 
impoſſible for the Breaſt and Abdomen to be inwardly affected 
with Aneuryſms, from the Weakneſs of the outer or inner 
Coats of the Arteries, however occaſion'd, whether by Exul- 
ceration, for Inſtance, or Eroſion. "This is abundantly con- 
firm'd by undoubted Obſervations of Fullap ius, Severinus, 
Ruyſch, Lancifi, and myſelf. The Cauſes, indeed, eſpecially 
of internal Aneury ſms, are often doubtful, or wholly uncertain ; 
however, they muſt be either internal or external: And tis 
probable, that Aneuryſms, many times, owe their Riſe to a Fall, 
or to Blows, or former Fractures, to violent Motions in lifting 
or puſhing great Weights, to Leaping, hard Riding, or any 
other violent Concuſſion, by which an Artery may happen to 
ſuſtain wo grunt a Percuſſion, and be debilitated, or be tuo much 
preſs'd, by that means diſtended into a Tumour : Or they 
may be owing to an Inflammation, Suppuration, and Eroſion, 
occaſionꝰd by an Ulcer of an adjacent Part, or a Part of the 
fame © ky ©. other Coats are render'd too weak to 
ſuſtain the Force of the Blood that ruſhes into them, and ſo are 
obliged to ſtretch and give way, and by degrees to expand into a 
Tumour. So it has often ſeen, that from a ſlight Hurt 
of the Artery, by a Knife, a Dart, or any other ſharp Inftru- 


ment, eſpecially in Phlebotomy of the Arm, as before obſerv'd, 


Aneu have proceeded ; and even when the Artery has been 
but juſt touch'd, and only its outer Coat lightly wounded, by 
tLe Point of the Lancet, the inner Coat remaining entire: For 
this flight Hurt is the Occaſion, that the inner Coat, at the Place 
where the Injury is received, becomes unable to reſiſt and ſuſtain 
the Pulſe of the Heart, and the preſſing Influx of the Blood, 
but is forced to give way ; by which means the weak and injur'd 
Part is by degrees dilated into a very ſenſible Tumour, call'd 


an Aneuryſm. Now if we apply this mechanical Theory of an 


Aneuryſm from external to internal Aneuryſms, many things 
may happen to injure the Coats of the internal Arteries : Thus 
an A may be weaker, and have lefs renitent Force, in a 
certain Place than elſewhere, whether the Cauſe of the Beſect 
er on the external A of the Artery, or within its 
Tunics. So alſo from a Fall, a Blow, a Bruiſe, an Inflam- 
mation, Suppuration, Ulcer, &c, ſome. Part of an Artery may 
be ſo debilitated, or corroded, as to become unable to ſuſtain 
the Impreſſions of the Heart and Blood, and fo an Aneuryſm 


way be produced ; eſpecially if ſome external Force, as violent 
Motion, a Fall, Concuſſion, or the like, happen to concur, 


Ho to prevent an Aneuryſm, from an Accident in Bleed- 
ing, is ſpecify'd above. I am now to give the Signs by which 
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Largeneſs, and dangerous Situation ; inſomu 
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an Artery, tho” but ſlightly ; but as there | 
they call them, pathognomic Marks of N 10 dn 
Kind, We muſt truſt to probable Conjechus Hur; 
then, we plainly perceive a Pulſation apainf the Di. 
Lancet to the Arm, but no Blood — by: 
ry, we may reaſonably ſuſpect, that the outer oa 
tery has been touch'd, and ſuffer'd Injury ; Ty ui, 
the Danger of a ſupervening Aneuryſm, you are wet 
Method of Cure directed above. 1 
But if, through the Imprudence or Negligence af th N 
or the Surgeon himſelf, the thing be diſregarded 
dage, there adviſed, left off too ſoon, an Aneur * J 
ly form'd, and ſhews itſelf. For it is to 10 1 
whenever a Tubercle, with a Pulſation in it, af v4 
Space of a Month after a Vein has been open'd 1 
Aneuryſm, which owed its Riſe to a flight Hun of th 
in the Arm. But a true Aneuryſm, while it js a1 
ſmall, brings little or no Inconvenience with it, ow 
eaſy Pulſation, and a ſlight Tumour ; but aft 
little and little it is increaſed, and grown to the Ben 
Egg, or a Man's Fiſt, or his Head, of which kf 8 
Inſtances, (fee Tab. 32. Fig. 6.) it is attended wi 
intenſe Pain, an Immobility of the Part, a Weakneh, | 
ill Symptoms; the Conſequences of which are, tha, 
immediate Aſſiſtance, the Coats of the Arteries, by 
every Day thinner, are at laſt burſt, to the great Phj 
the miſerable Patient, and oftentimes not without ind; 
ger of Death; for either the outward Skin is bu . 
time, and a dreadful Hzmorrhage ſucceeds, or it nm 
tire; in which Caſe there comes on, by little and lit, 
ruption of the retain'd Blood, and Choo I 
all Aneuryſms are attended with Danger, and, 2s Burk 
Harder aſſures us, few ever ſaw a happy Event of uu 
yet the moſt troubleſome and erous are uſual 
affect either the internal and largeſt Arteries, ot thak 
lie very much conceal'd, and out of Reach. Of ths 
thoſe Aneuryſms which ariſe in the Aorta, in the Byy 
the Brachial, Subclavian, or the Carotid Arteries, &, 
for the moſt part, are thoſe Aneuryſms incurable wi 
the Carotid Artery in the Neck, the Subclavian all 
near the Shoulder, and alſo the Crural Artery, che 
the Belly. For, during the Operation, there uſwlll 
dreadful, and often mortal, Hzmorrhage ; or they ta 
a Gangrene and Sphacelus. Aneuryſms in the eum 
ries are of a leſs dangerous Nature, and are frequent 
of this Sort, in particular, are ſuch as affect the Anay 
Cranium, thoſe on the Outſide of the Ribs, of the lo 
and lower Part of the Arm. But in an Aneurjſm int 
which is cauſed by the Prick of a Lancet, unleß it 
care of in the Beginning, in which State, by Com 
Ligatures, it is often cured, the Operation is of doubt 
For, in this Caſe, as the Trunk of the Artery want 
glutinated and cloſed, it can hardly be avoided but fn 
and Hand, either through a Deficiency in the lay 
the Smallneſs of the leiſer Ramifications, muſt begi 
ſufficient Blood and Nutriment ; in which Circumlan 
grene and Sphacelus, and oftentimes a Mortification lt 
are nigh at hand, as I have learn'd from long Eur 
firm'd by the Obſervations of ſeveral Phyſicians; ſoul 
often obliged to cut off the corrupted Part, to fave the 
Life, who yet, for all that we can do, many um 
after the Aparato. & xa an wy 9 * 
taneouſly, and con to Expectation, there I 23 
great an E ffuſion of Blood, that the exhauſted ny 
immediately, if not very ſpeedily aſſiſted by mean 
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tor. ual, almoſt, is the Danger, when a Tun 
kind ark like an Abſceſs, and ſuffers an ho 
ignorant Surgeon, But there is one thing, « ; 
others, merits Obſervation, which is, that the fung 
ryſms are far more dangerous than the true 00! 

latter, eſpecially if they are of no excraprſrd 
endur'd for many Years, and even to the ed 
much Trouble or Hazard, eſpecially with the UE 


Ligature or Bandage; whereas, on the conta 
Sort ee | their Tendency li N x" 
Hzmorrhage, or to a Corruption and hacelvs. 


Kinds of Aneuryſms are to be dreaded, fs 1 
{ 
and moſt experienced Hildanus never attempt | 
cal Operation upon them; and Ruy/ch «xp b ; 
geons of Am/terdam, that not one of 725 vl 
ears, undertook an Operation of that kin beben 
rious Aneuryſm is generally more difficult to e. f 
Knife than the true Sort; becauſe the en g 
diffuſed on all Sides, and concreted, Create mn 
Trouble to the Surgeon, in femoving it. we 
ryſms, ſince 97 2 . lie conceal d, 1 Sup 


1 


are out of the Reach e falutary A 0 


come at by the Hands; or if theſe inter- 
cry ſome 2 offer themſelves to Sight, 
ne. or making an Inciſion in them, without 
— — 2 Life ; for which Reaſons thoſe conſum- 
we. Fallopius, Parts and Severinus, never attempted 
At of WP" Toon is Conſideration we alſo, for our Part, leſt 
od! E. thought to throw away Time and Advice upon a 
do ente be (ie, ſhall only treat, in the therapeutic Part, of ex- 
A neurylanss where there is ſome Proſpect of a Cure. 
of the Perſon may be inſtructed: in the beſt Method of 
d, or 3 a Diſorder, we ſhall make it our principal 
yim un Ber, in the firſt place, briefly to explain by what Me- 
*. " Ancuryſims, that ariſe in the Flexures of the Cubit, or 
es wit 
d. t 
ſt of the 
18 yet 
» belidg 
Wars, 


L whi n more frequently than elſewhere, are 
C ＋ ned yr it yl ſufficiently appear, 
ery ner other Aneuryſms, which are leſs frequent, 
% he managed. Now when a true Aneuryſm ariſes in 
"of the Cubit, while it is in the Beginning, and but 
or at leaſt of no conſiderable Bigneſs, there are two 
” if Cure, one by Compreſs and Bandage, the other 
Knife, The former of theſe is executed in two differ- 


s to be try'd in the firſt Place ; for it would be Cruelty 
+ about a dangerous Inciſion, when a milder Method of 
would anſwer the End. After we have made a Repreſſion 
the Blood from the Tumor, the Aneuryſm may be con- 
, and kept down, by means of Compreſſes of chew'd 
or an aſtringent Plaiſter, and afterwards with larger 
veſſes, and proper Bandages, which, if kept on the Place 
ame Weeks or Months, may be of great Service. This 
xd, to paſs over _ _—_ > rag — 0 ago 
d by Hildanus ius, and Rogerims, But if a Liga- 
) tis Kind will not — the Purpoſe, as M. Bourdelot, 
ian to the King of France, experienced in his own Caſe, 
eons have invented proper Machines, by means of 
the ſmaller Sort of Aneuryſms are not only repreſſed and 
lown, but with the 1 8 of a ſtrengthening 
, are uſually cured, Two of theſe, among many, are 
ted Tab. A Fig. 8. and . tho? —ͤ—ͤ— «i 
| are better demonſtrated by Inſpection, than deſcribed 
Altitude of Words. In the mean time we hope they will 
. ——— from the Explication of the above- 
Aneuryſm be too large to ſubmit to Repreſſion, either 
ature or Inſtruments, or if a true Aneuryſm, by the 
x of the Coat of the Artery, be degenerated into a 
gone, eſpecially if the Blood diffuſed amongſt the Fleſh 
bands a if there be any Immobility of the 
attended with Pain; in ſhort, if there be any Danger, 
m the Burſting of the Tumor and Skin t er, the 
ant ſhould kill the Patient on a ſudden; in 
& Cafes Recourle: muſt be had to the Knife, The Ope- 
however, being very painful and dangerous, is not to 
taken raſhly;} but with the utmoſt” Caution and Cir- 
mon, and after Conſultations had with Phyſicians, and 
t cxpericnve®Curgeons,, for fear that if any ill Accidents 
Mappen, that- were unforeſecn,. they ſhould readily be 
| - the Ignorance or Temerity of the Operator, who, 
© pretended, was under no Neceſſity of proceeding in 
od. ; 
1 of the Operation conſiſts in two principal 
— — Bread yd 8 
longer ago than tho Iaſt Century, the Practice was to 
on — Aneuryſm, and to ſar'the 
an as appears from Bartholin's 
a an At preſent: we endeavour to pre- 
am, and carry on the Cure by gentler Means. That 
Ede the more ready and exact in performing his 
Ad 6 0 direct ls Intentions to the three following 
iQ. means of the Tourniquet, to ſtop the Blood, 
d find 2 unknown to the Antients; in the next 
bind 3 7 diſcover the Artery; and, laſtly, to com- 
He ag, the Help of Leue Torten Nieden of 
| „ therefore, - e he enters upon t 
n "tha provided with all the neceſſary Inſtruments; 
— « The 5 diſpos'd' hy Order * _y wild, 
br d. a 'COmmon 7 paratus ' 
| iy CO 2 fellows: A Tourniquet, r 
ul rtery m, and ſtopping the & 
Cs anne one, or! one of — Bare (deſcribed 
te the A MPUT rio) then an Ineiſton- knife; for 
2 3); pe. (Tab, 22 G); ſome ſmall Hooks Tub. 
he vient in het Wines or Spire of Wine 
= mall 2 Pune Point ( Tab; 22; Cor D)z-Lint 
. 


heller, 


2 Span long ;. two large linen Cloths; 


quare Bolſters of different Sizes 3 2 nar- 
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big enough to envelop and cover the whole Arm; and, laſtly; 
two or three Fillets, of the Breadth of two Fingers, but three 
or four times as long as thoſe uſed about Bleeding in the Arm. 
Beſides thoſe we have mentioned, if any one chuſes a Method 
of Cure which proceeds by Aſtringents and Corrofives, which; 
however, is a very uncertain way, he muſt have in Readineſs a 
Bit of blue Vitriol, or ſome of Meber's Styptic Water, of 
Butter of Antimony, or ſome other thing of the like Nature. 
If you think it beſt to make a Ligature upon the Artery, which 
is the ſureſt way to prevent a Freſh Hemorrhage, and is, for 
that Reaſon, practiſed of late by the beſt Surgeons, becauſe the 
Falling-off of the Eſchar is often followed by a Flux of Blood, 
with great Danger of Death, provide yourſelf with a crooked 
Needle, threaded with a double or triple waxed Thread, or in- 
ſtead thereof, with a peculiar Inſtrument invented by myſelf 
for that Purpoſe (See Tab. 29. Fig. 4.). 

Being furniſhed with all things requiſite for the Purpoſe, the 
Patient is to be ſeated in a Chair, bending forwards; with his 
Arm extended as for Bleeding. Then four Aſſiſtants are to be 
diſpoſed in Situations where. they may be moſt uſeful and ſer- 
viceable to the Operator. For Example: When the Right 
Arm is affected, I think it moſt convenient for the Surgeon 
himſelf to ſtand by the Right Side of the Patient, and to place 
one of the moſt dextrous of his Aſſiſtants at the Right Shoulder, 
who may = hold of the Arm above the Tumour, together 
with the TI ourniquet apply'd thereto, in order to ſtrain it 
tighter, or relax it, according to the preſent Exigeney, or the 
Surgeon's Word of . Another ſhould be ordered to 
ſtand before the Patient, and ſtrongly to hold the Arm above 
the Wriſt, that it may not eaſily be drawn back while under 
the Operation, Let a third ſtand by the Left Side, holding the 
Diſh, or Table, with the Inſtruments, and the reſt of the Ap- 
paratus. And the fourth muſt ſtand ready, as Occaſion ſerves, 
to furniſh the Surgeon with whatever he ſhall think neceffary 
for completing the Operation. In what Order and Poſition the 
Operator and Aſſiſtants ought to place themſelves when the 
Diſeaſe affects the Left Arm, is very obvious from the Premiſes, 
being only a Diſpoſition of the Perſons in an Order directly con- 
trary to the former. | 

he firſt Buſineſs of the Operation conſiſts in a very exa& 
Application of the Tourniquet upon the Brachial Artery, near] 
between the Middle and the upper Part of the Arm (See Tab. 
24. Fig. 1. K); which muſt be gently ftreighten'd, till no 
Pulſe remains either in the Aneuryſm itſelf, or at the Wriſt of 
the Hand ; for this is the beſt Precaution we can take againſt an 
Effuſion of Blood. But we muſt take care, that the Conftric- 
tion be not too hard, ſo as to injure the Nerves, and other 
tender Parts. Let the Aſſiſtant on the Right Side hold the 
Stick placed in the Tourniquet, or if the Surgeon chuſes a Tour- 
niquet furniſhed with a Screw, (ſee Tub. 26. and 27:) it will 
remain fixed on the Part, by that means, without further 
Trouble. * * 

The Tourniquet being thus rightly fixed, there are three dif- 
ferent ways of Operation, which, we think, deſerve a particu- 


lar Deſcription. 


The firſt Operation conſiſts principally in paſſing the Inci- 
ſion- knife, when the Tournigquetf is fred, — Fo whole 
Aneuryſm, if it be a true one, from the Bottom upwards, ac- 
cording to the Length and Situation of the Artery. A Wound 
being thus made of ſufficient Largeneſs, either with the Knife; 


or by Sciſſars, either lengthwiſe or acroſs, the Surgeon, by 


means of his Fingers, his Probe, and a Sponge, is to cleanſe and 


deterge it from all the corrupted Blood and Matter. The 


Wound being cleanſed, the Tourniquet muſt be a little relaxed, 


that the Diſcharge of Blood may diſcover the ſuperior Orifice 


of the Artery. If the Patient be robuſt, and full of Blood, the 
Tourniquet is not preſently to be ſtreighten d again, but ſome 
Ounces of Blood, as far as is conſiſtent with Safety, may be 


ſuffer d to flow) from the Wound. The Tourniquet being 


ſtreighten'd with all poflible Care, if ary Topics are thought 
proper, a little Bit of blue Vitriol, ry in Lint or Cotton, 
may be apply d to the upper Orifice of the Artery; and over 
this may be laid ſome ſmall Bolſters, in ſuch Order, that the 
leaſt of them lying innermoſt, the reſt increaſe in Size gra- 
dually to the biggeſt, which is outermoſt, with good Store of 
Pledgets of Lint, roughly twiſted, diſpoſed on each Side. All 
theſe things muſt be well kept and held together with the Fin- 
gers, but eſpecially the Thumb, of the Left. Hand, and be 
cloſely compreſs d upon the wounded Artery. Inſtead of a' Bit 


of Vitriolʒ; you may apply a twiſted Pledget, -expreſs'd out of 


Weber's Styptic Water, or Butter of Antimony, to the ſuperior 
Orifice of the Artery, with the ſame or better Effect, taking 
care to lay over it every one of the things before - mentioned. 
All: theſe muſt be cover'd with a ſquare Plaiſter, ſlit on each 
Side; and a large ſquare Bolſter of a conſiderable” Thickneſs i 
and, the Whole muſt be encompaſs'd, and bound up, 
with a Fillet three or four times as large as thoſe which are 
2 uſed in Phlebotomy: Thoſe who follow Dionit, 

orm the 2 ſuch a — — D —_— 
trio, they-ficſt apply a Bit or to of chew'd+ Paper, or a 

6 . Bolſter 
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Bolſter moiſtened with: ſome Styptic Water, over which they 
bind a Multitude of ſmall Bolſters, one il] larger than another, 
like thoſe we have .mention'd, upon the open Orifice of the 
— and this Method may ſometimes well enough anſwer 
But for the better Security againſt an Hæmorrhage, over the 
firſt Fi let muſt be brought another like it, which, after ſome 
Windings, like the former, about the affected Part, is to paſs 
over the long, thick, and narrow Bolſter, upon the Inſide of 
the Arm, in order to ſtrain it cloſe to the Brachial Artery, in 
the Line of its Direction, and keep it tight, by paſſing over it 
as it winds upwards; and that this Fillet may hold the faſter, 
it ſhould go once round the Breaft, and have its End firmly 
faſten'd to the Shoulder or Arm, and then the Patient is to be 
left to his Repoſe. Having proceeded thus far, and the Tour- 
niquet being a little relaxed, we are to examine whether any 
Blood has made its way through the and if no Sign 
thereof appears, the tion is well performed. | 
If any Blood appears, the Tourniquet is again to be ſtreight- 
ened, and all the Bandage being looſened, either the Ligature 
is to be renewed in the ſame manner as before, and with all 
imaginable Care ; or if there be no truſting to ſo uncertain a 
Method of Cure, the Extremity of the Artery, agreeably to the 
Advice of Paulus & gineta, is to be ſkilfully ty'd, by paſſing un- 
der it a crooked blunt Needle, and a ſtrong double Thread; for 
there is ſcarce any other Means left to fave the Life of the Pa- 
tient. Fut here are two things neceffary to be obſerved, which 
are, that the Surgeon be very. careful, in the firſt place, to 
avoid hurting the Artery 3 and, ſecondly, that he be no leſs 
wary, leſt he ſhould hurt or prick the Nerve that lies near it. 
For-this Reaſon it will be moſt adviſable to make a ſufficient 
Inciſion in the upper Skin, and with a ſmall Hook, as exactly 
as may be, to remove or looſen the Nerve from the Artery, if 
it be poſſible ; after which, to avoid wounding either of thoſe 
Parts, you are to paſs the blunt End of the Needle, which they 
call the Head, under the Artery, till you can take hold of the 
Thread, that you may not hurt the Artery with the ſharp End 
of the Needle ; or ou may make uſe of that peculiar Inſtru- 
ment of my own Invention (ſee Tab. 29.. Fig. 4.) ; which, 
after you have paſſed the Thread far enough through it, and 
cut it, may be withdrawn; and the ſuperior Orifice of the 
Artery muſt be ty'd up, after laying upon it ſome Lint, or a 
little thin linen Bolſter, and the Thread ſhould be left to hang 
the Length of about four Fingers Breadth out of the Wound, 
till, as the Artery heals, it looſens, and falls off. Some adviſe 
the tying alſo of the lower Part of the divided Artery, but other 
Surgeons hold it abſurd, needleſs, and even pernicious ; and 
indeed in ſome Circumſtances, as when the Flexure of the Cu- 
bit is concern'd, they are much in the Right ; for in this Caſe a 
much greater Wound and Cicatrix is to be made, either of 
which, may eaſily endanger a Stiffneſs of the Cubit. But if the 
Aneuryſm in the Arm be out of the Flexure of the Cubit, and 
particularly below the Cubit, and the lower Part of the Artery, 
after the ſuperior is ty'd, continues to bleed, it may be ty d 
without Injury, and even ought to be ty'd. For Inſtance, in 
the Cure of an Aneuryſm of the cubital in the Middle of 
the Arm, that is, betwixt the Hand and the Flexure of the 
Cubit, after I had ty'd the upper Extremity of the wounded 
Artery ; and the lower, the Tourniquet being looſen'd, till 
continued to diſcharge Blood in a conſiderable Quantity; I ty'd 
it up, by paſſing under it a crooked Needle, with a ſtrong 
Thread; and the Patient, who was near Death, perfectly 
recover'd his Health, without any ill Accident, by the Help of 
balſamic Medicines. Wherefore, if there happens a Neceſſi 
of tying the Artery near the Cubit, it muſt be ty'd ; otherwiſe 
it muſt A. ay ans with 8 and 2 Li- 
gature; for by this means, without tying, I have perfect 
cured the Wound of the lower Part of the . pr. — the 
leaſt Effuſion of Blood. It is the Cuſtom with ſome, after 
tying the Artery, to cut it acroſs juſt under the Ligature, with 
a View of preventing Effuſions of Blood, as the two Extremi- 
ties of the divided Artery, retiring within the Fleſh, are by this 
means cloſed up. But I look upon this Method as pernicious, 
or at beſt inſignificant ; and I myſelf have twice undertaken 
the Operation, without = the Artery, and yet my Patients 
did very well. As to the reſt, the Wound muſt be well filled 
up with Lint and Rags, or with Bolſters cloſely compreſs'd 
ther, and afterwards bound up in the moſt exact and ſkil- 
Some think it not amiſs, in order to prevent an Inflam- 
mation, to wrap thoſe Parts of the Arm which are near the Cu- 
bit on both Sides, in Linen dipt in Oxycras, and over that to 
make 2 ſpi , and ſometimes to take away Blood from 


the Arm. his is a good Precaution with reſpect to 
"Perſons of a hot T Bur 


emperament, and full of Blood: But for 
ſuch as are already refrigerated, and debilitated, with too great a 
Proſuſion of Blood, the taking away of more, tho* recom- 
mended by the French Surgeons without any Exception, and 
the Application of Refrigerants, are deſtruftive ; for I have 
cured ſuch, without taking away a Drop of Blood; and in cold 
4130S 9 | + + 
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Habits of Body, inſtead of Oxycras, or Vinegar, bn, 
care to foment the Arm with hot Spirit of Wine ine i 
or impregnated with Theriaca, and fo ] "ih t 
When this is over, the Patient muſt be put n 
Arm, gently bent, ſhould be laid on a Pillow = an 
on a ſoft Place, and by that means all vehement Gals 
ſations of the Blood may be prevented; for Reſt in . 4 
highly. neceſſary. However, if the Arm happerg 15 | 
tremely, we muſt be very cautious, left a dang 
tion ſhould be occaſionꝰd by the Streightneſz of the _0 
for if any ſuch thing be apprehended, the r 
off, and renewed. But upon other Accounts we ©. tet 
to be prevailed upon to looſen the Bandage, for fear 42 5 
morrhage; for I know, by Experience, that in theſe * 
Arms can bear to ſwell to a very great Degree — 
they turn livid, without any conſiderable Injury, p 
Tumor be not too hard and painful, and there be n 
a Gangrene. 2 rd a | P 
But to ſecure the Patient from being exhauſted by 2 
Effuſion of Blood, which may eaſily happen, when 48 
and Corroſives have been uſed, or in caſe of a bad I; 1 
Perſon provided with a Tourniquet ſhould be order's b 
for ſome Days and Nights together, who, if an Hem 
ſhould happen, may be ready to ſtop the Blood by chi 
Thumb, or ſoon reſtrain it by clapping on the Tournquey 
then call a _ to make a Ligature on the Artery i 
were none before, or a better and ſtronger one, where 
been ill made, that the Patient may not periſh by the Lo 
Blood; on which Account, it is, in my Opinion, ſafer 
the Artery, than to leave it unty'd ; a Ligature tha 
ſhould be made upon the Artery at firſt, with a ſtrong Th 
as accurately as is poſhble. Wherefore thoſe Surgeow m 
in the Wrong, who paſs a triple Thread under the Arte, 
leave one of them looſe, in order to be ſerviceable aui 
an Emergency; and, that, if the other two are not fut 
they may tye it up afreſh with the third Thread, | 
Now the firſt Bandage, provided it be ſufficient f 
there be no Effuſion of Blood, t Inflammation a I 
or any other ill Accidents of that Kind, ought not to be 
till the third or fourth Day, that the Wound of the Arty 
be the better conglutinated. But when it comes to be 
the Surgeon ought to take all imaginable Care, int 
— that the Artery be compreſſed, either by the Afi 
ingers, or by means of the Lourniquet; and next, in 
Compreſſes which ſtick to the Place, and eſpecially thok 
the Wound, be not imprudently taken off, and ſo oe 
new Effuſion of Blood. The Wound, however, a it 
convenient, ought to be cleanſed from Sordes, and to bt 
with freſh Lint, and ſome digeſtive Ointment, til u 
adheres to it reſolves of itſelf, and comes off in the rel 
Dreflings, But it is by much the 1 
frequent in looſing the Dreſſings for the firſt fifteen Dy 
then always to obſerve the ſame Precautions as I jul 
viſed, leſt ſome extraordi Effuſion of Blood, eiped 
the Artery be not ty'd, occaſion a freſh Trouble 
tor. | | 
But if within a few Days after the Operation there bt 
tenſe Heat, with a quick and vehement Motion of tht 
that is, a Fever, which may endanger falt»Hzmoriv 


in the other Arm, which is ſometimes to ben 
eſpecially in ſuch as abound with Blood, and edicina 
be preſcrib'd for allaying the Heat, As to Diet, 7 
is to avoid all heating, hard, and ſolid Meats; 10 
con , to ſubſiſt on very thin Broths, and forbile 1 
much diluted and refrigerating, and ſuch as is uſually 
in dangerous Wounds and . "we | 
As ſoon as the Orifice of the Artery is thus die 
in Aneuryſms of the milder Sort, generally happ® ry 
tenth or twelfth Day, but later in others which — | 
Kind, we are to ſet about conglutinating the itt 
with dry Lint, or ſome Balſam, not A1 bead 
now and then gently to extend the Aro, el 
again; for without this Precaution there 1s p 
the Arm, by the too great Stricture from the = 
too long intermitted Motion of the Joint, 
crooked and inflexible. i aſter theh | 
Another Method of curing Aneuryſims is af | 
manner: : » and 
The firſt Step which is made, 1s to Fire zel 
Tourniquet, and put the Arm in the Situation”, t l 
Then an Inciſion is made in the outer Skin, 4 b 
the Aneuryſm ; then the Artery, above Neno 
mor, is carefully ſeparated from the adjoin'8 |, 
Help of a ſmall Hook is ſo raiſed, that — <4 
Needle, or my Inſtrument before · mentio In fr 
waxed Thread, may paſs through under Fre of Lint 
Thread there is always a little Bolſter, ol b. Dein 
the Knot, to ſave the Artery from being ai f 1 b 
ing thus ty'd on both Sides, the Tumor 
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niſe, and the Wound treated in the 
This was the Method oy — 
relates it himſelf, extirpated a moſt dr u 
= 1 75 35 Fig. 6.) and healed the Wound in 
m, | | a 


. Blood out of the Tumor down towards the Hand, 
© i made with the Knife in the outer Skin length- 
"out touching the Aneuryſm ; then the Artery next 
Tumor being ſeparated from the adjacent Parts, 
e tho Nerve, is ty'd with a double or triple Thread, 
4 as Occaſion ſhall require, till the Influx of the 
0 the Tumour, after takin oft the Tourniquet, be 
4 ped. This done, the Wound muſt be very ſki.- 
2 and treated with all due Care, till the Thread 
of elf, and falls off, and the Place is perfectly con- 
| This Method of curing without inflicting any con- 
Wound, or cauſing a remarkable Cicatrix, was intro- 
fnelius, as he ſays himſelf, by which he once cured a 
gerous Aneuryſm at Rome, within the Space of a 
For as to the general Practice, which has hitherto 
of laying open an Ancuryim, and with the Help of 
ws or Inſtruments, exhauſting all the Blood there col- 
Fn more inconvenient, both as it requires more Time, 
Gons greater Pain, and a larger Cicatrix. The Ope- 
ing finiſhed, Anelius blooded the Patient four times in 
ite Arm, which the French Surgeons in general alſo 
This frequent Bleeding, as it is oftentimes of ſingu- 
in tempering the Heat and Motion of the Blood in 
ner Regions, ſo in our Countries, becauſe of a colder 
a different Habit of Body, I judge it leſs neceſſary, 
rally improper, eſpecially when the Patient is — 
; and alſo becauſe ſome Aneuryſms are very we 


| 


thout it. | | 
Tumor of an Artery, as I have ſometimes obſerv'd it, 
ak of itſelf, and degenerate into a ſpurious Aneu- 
ere is ſcarcely any ſure way to ſave the Patient, but 
eration. In this Caſe therefore, as I have elſewhere 
the Tourniquet is firſt of all to be apply", for the Pre- 
of an Hzmorrhage ; after which an Inciſion is to be 
the Skin, deep enough to exhauſt all the Blood and 
and the Wound, having been very carefully deterged, 
autiouſly conglutinated by Aſtringents or Corroſives, 
Þ is much the better way, by tying the Artery with a 
35 in a true Aneuryſm, 7 
Brachial, or Cubital, or ſuppoſe the Tibial, Artery, 
wounded or cut by a Sword, or any other Wea- 
at no Medicines or Bandage can put a Stop to the 
of Blood, there is no readier or better Remedy, in m 
than what has been propoſed for an Aneuryſm, whi 
the Tourniquet, and then ſearch for the wounded 
the ſmaller of which may be ſtopped with Aſtrin- 
| the larger ty'd with Threads, in the manner already 
3 for by ſuch Means I myſelf have often ſaved Men, 
e, were near expiring, after they had 
It totally exhauſted of their Blood and Strength, and 
under the Hands of other Surgeons for ten twelve 
| been treated in vain with Styptic Remedies, and 
 Ligatures, by which their Arms were ſwell'd to 
 dize. Whether ſuch Methods will, at any time, 
4 2 Artery, I have never read, nor as yet 
Frounity of trying. | 
ins in other Parts are to be treated nearly in the 
Fer, provided they are curable, which muſt be de- 
mn 2 thorough Inſpection and Conſideration- of their 
md and itude. However, it will not be 
nuch upon ſome Particulars, for the ſake of youn 
ay and becauſe our modern Surgeons have offer” 

Z about them. The firſt I ſhall mention is an 
* aroſe between the Thumb and Fore- finger, 
1 125 a Penknife, and which Tulpius cured by 
ky this he appiy'd an aſtringent Plaiſter, and 
i ave the Part, by a thin Plate of Lead, and 
> within the Space of four Months, the Blood be- 
"a of the Tumor, and the Lips of the Wound 
be may de Aneuryſm totally vaniſhed, The like 
whit”; try'd upon any Aneuryſm whatſoever, 
Blood; * and of no extraordinary Size, firſt 

into the Artery, whenever it can be done. 

ber den! lan Aneufyſm in the Head: A Wo- 
T7 805 ſeven Years old, a ſmart Blow with a 
melia, ©, of the Head, where the Carotid Artery 
Mack wy aroſe a beating Tumour, as big as a 
e of ei tht I and yielding to the Touch, which, 
balf of the H Ys, grew to ſuch Dimenſions, as to 

I the Tow hs extending itſelf from the Sagittal 
Infultation wy * and Forehead, as far as the Eyes. 
better tha urgeons it was agreed, that a dubious 
done in a deſperate Caſe ; in Conſe- 
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quence of which they open'd the "Tumor with the Inciſion- 
knife, and taking away part of the Blood which was diſcharg'd 
abundantly, cloſed up the Wound with Aſtringents, and a 
tight Ligature, and healed the Patient in a ſhort time. Af- 
ter the ſame manner was an Aneuryſm of the Artery behind 
the Ear, not without a'great deal of Trouble, conglutinated at 
laſt by Aſtringents and a Ligature. If an Aneuryſm ſhould 
ariſe about the Ankle-bone, ſuch as Rzy/ch deſcribes, and 
which the Surgeon had imprudently open'd as an Abſceſs, it 
muſt either be laid open with the Knife, and the Wound, like 
the preceding, conſolidated with Aſtringents, and a proper Li- 
gature; or the Artery muſt be ſearch'd out, and ty'd up with 
a Thread. In the ſame manner are we to proceed with Aneu- 
ryſms in other Parts of the Body, where there is any Proſpect 
of a Cure. On the other hand, Harder gives an Inſtance of 
Death conſequent upon opening an Aneuryſm in the Neck ; 
and Jan Horne has another which was follow'd by the like 
Event, from opening an Aneuryſm in the Leg. Tow 
Thoſe who are willing to form to themſelves a clearer Idea 

of the Ligature of Arteries in Aneuryſms, may conſult Tab. 32. 
Fig. 7. where the Letter 4 repreſents the Part of the Artery 
ſituated above the Tumor, B the Part beneath, C the Aneu- 
ryſm, D the ſuperior Ligature, E the inferior. But here it is 
to be obſerv d once more, that the lower Part of the Artery 
in the Flexure of the Cubit ought very rarely to be ty'd, ex- 
cept Neceflity requires it, for the Reaſons above given. To 
draw to a Concluſion : How the Circulation of the Blood in the 
Arm is perform'd a ter an Operation of this Kind, eſpecially 
where there is but one Trunk of an Artery, as it often happens, 

about the Joint; and how it comes to paſs, that, as in the 
Example alleg'd by Anefius, the refluent Blood in the lower 
Artery, which has no Ligature upon it, is not elevated into a 
Tumor; I have not hitherto been able clearly to determine. 

To be ſatisfy d in theſe two Points, we ought to make a more 
narrow Search into, and inſpe& the dead Bodies of thoſe who 

had undergone this Operation when alive. Harris, an Eng- 

liſoman, in his eighth Chirurgical Diſſertation, abſolutely con- 

demns this Operation, and does not ſtick to call it a raſh and 

horrid Butchering ; but for what Reaſons, is beſt known to 

himſelf. In my Opinion, that Surgeon, who, out of Fear, 

rejects the moſt difficult and noble Operations of his Art, be- 
trays too much Puſillanimity, which is too often a fatal Obſta- 

cle to the Recovery of the Patient. Heiſter. 

The following Caſes, from the Edinhurgh Medical E ſays, 

will illuſtrate the Treatment due to an Aneuryſm, 


CASE I. By Mr, Maccitt. 


ames Forreſt, a Coachman, forty Years of Ape, a hai 

22 Man, being thrown from the 9294 
Bones of his Right Leg into a great many ſmall Pieces; and a 
Gangrene coming ſoon on, there was a Neceſſity to perform 
the Amputation in the Country where he then was. The third 
Day after this Operation he was let Blood by a young 
there, who opened the Baſilic Vein of the Right Arm. The 
Patient felt a very ſnarp pricking Pain, while the ſmall Inciſion 
was made with the Lancet; and four Days after he obſerved a 
Tumor, about the Bigneſs of a ſmall Cherry, at the Wound, 
which he believed to be the common one of coagulated Blood, 
called by — Thrombus, and therefore did not mention 
it to the Gentleman who performed the Amputation. 

On the twelfth Day after his unfortunate Fall, he was car- 
ried to Town, and received into the Infirmary, where the Cure 
of his Stump went on as well as could be wiſhed, without any 
Accident or Symptom to retard the Cure. After he had been 
eight Days in the Hoſpital, he told the Phyſician and 8 n 
then attending, that he had ſome Uneaſineſs from a Swelling 
at the Bending of his Elbow. When it was examined, a Tu- 
mor appeared of an oval Form, as big as a ſmall Hen- egg, 
ſituated behind the Baſilic Vein. The Skin over this Tumor 
was of a natural Colour; no Pulſation could be felt, and it 
adhered as firmly to the Tendon of the Biceps Muſcle, as 
Ganglions commonly do to Tendons. Two Days after, a 
Pulſation exactly ſynchronous to that of the Arteries, was 
diſtinaly ſeen and felt, When the Tumor was ſtrongly preſ- 
ſed, it ſeemed to be leſs, but could never be made to diſappear. 
There was ſcarce any Pain at this Part, either in moving his 
Fore-arm, or when the Tumor was handled. | 


A Conſultation of ſeveral Phyſicians, and of all the Surgeons 


who attended the Infirmary, being called, the Diſeaſe was una-. 


nimouſly determined to be a true Aneuryſm ; but the Patient 


being ſtill weak, it was reſolved to try the Effects of artful. 
Compreſſion, and to delay the Operation till the Patient had 
Strength enough to undergo it, unleſs the Tumor ſeemed. be- 


fore that to be in Hazard of Burſting. Graduate Compreſles, - 


wet in Oxycrate, were therefore applied, with the proper 
Bandage, which at firſt had an exceeding good Effect in di- 
miniſhing the Tumor, but it ſoon after began again to increaſe; 
and then ſeveral Machines, ſuch as that with a Screw for the 


Fiſtula Lachrymalis, Mr. Petit's Tourniquet, &c. were uſed, 1 


but without any Succeſs; on the contrary, the Tumor ftill; 
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- Increaſed, and the Bkin began . — Brent te er pt 
ration was bre on the moſt prominent Part of it. By 
| - 7 i Machines to the 


laying aſide theſe" 


more forcible ines, and returnii 


ſe of the former Compreſſes and 


7 


where in the Tumor. | | 
The Patient was not yet ſufficiently recruited, and therefore 
the Operation of the Aneuryſm was ſtill delayed; but to pre- 
vent any Danger from the ſudden burſting of the Arieuryſm, 


the Tourniquet was kept conſtantly applied to the Patient's 


Arm. 

In the Beginning of January 1733, the Patient was judged 
to be ſtrong — Kater the 5 tion, and the Tumor 
increaſed fo faſt, that there was great of the Teguments 
yielding ſuddenly, and therefore the Operation was not to be 
delayed any longer. This happening to be the Month of my 
Attendance, I — of courſe ” perform Mp previouſly 
brought all the Surgeons of the Hoſpital er, to examine 
the State of the Tumor, and to derertiing the Method to be 
followed in operating. 

© The Tumor was of a very great Bulk and Height, its Bafe 
extending internally as far as the internal Condyle of the Hume- 
ral Bone, and externally it had puſhed the Tendon of the Biceps 
Flexor Cubiti, as far as the Cephalic Vein ; it aſcended about 
three Inches along the internal Side of the Biceps, and deſcended 
as far below the Joint of the Elbow, being alſo confiderably 
prominent forward. 

Being uncertain whether this Tumor was formed without 
the Artery, or if it was the Body of the Artery dilated, we de- 
termined to do the Operation in the moſt cautious, tho* more 
tedious way, viz. by Diſſection, having alſo all the Inſtruments 
and Dreſſing for an Amputation ready, in cafe there was no 
Hope of Succeſs from the Operation of the Aneuryſm. 

Having applied the Tourniquet in the common way to pre- 
vent Hemorrhage, the Skin was pinched up about the 
Middle of the Tumor, and cut with a Biſtory; then a ſmall 
Directory being puſhed into the fat cellular Membrane, firſt 
upwards, then downwards, and to each Side, I cut upon it 


; with a Biſtory, and thus made a crucial Inciſion on the whole 


Extent of the Tumor. After which I diſſected the four Angles 
of the Teguments from the Tumor, with a convex edged 
Scalpel, ſtitching a cutaneous Artery, that would. otherwiſe 
have been uncaſy to me. The Tumor, thus laid bare, appeared 
covered, at its upper Part, with a thin cellular Membrane, but 
below it ſeemed to have a very ſtrong tendinous-like Coat, 
which we ſoon diſcovered to be no other than the Aponeuroſis 
of the Biceps Muſcle; after ſeparating the Adheſion this had to 
the Tumor below it with my Fingers, I cut it through to the 
loweſt Part of the Aneuryſm, which now was all bare, and full 


in View. The Coat of it was only a very thin tender Mem- 


brane, which appeared eroded, as well as the firm Subſtance it 
contained, at that prominent ſoft Part, where, as I mentioned 
before, the Pulfation only was to be felt. In endeavouring to 
the Tumor from the adjacent Parts with my Finger, 
its tender Membrane was eaſily torn in ſeveral Places; and 
therefore, without inſiſting on 2 
Membrane from one End to the other, when ſeveral ces of 
a blackiſh grey-coloured Liquor, like to Coffee made of half- 
burnt Beans, ran out, and' ſeveral Pieces of coagulated grumous 
Blood, and of polypous Concretions, fell down to the Floor. 
What remained was one large polypus-like Subſtance, that 
_— fix Ounces, below which ſome Spoonfuls of that 
in Liquor, mixed with pretty pure Blood, were taken 


out with a There were no Bridles or fleſhy Beams 


ftretched tranſv from one Side of the Cavity to the other, 
but the Humeral Artery, involved in all its Coats, came fully in 
View. About the Middle of the bare Part of the Artery we. 
ſaw a Hole, large enough to receive the largeſt Surgean's Probe, 
without any retorted Lips, or other Sign of the interior Mem- 
branes having been extended through the exterior, but exactly 
of. the- fame A „ as if it had been made by an oval 
ſharp-pointed Infi After by unlooſing the Tourniquet 
a little, we made ſure of what we ſaw, being the wounded 
» one of the Gentlemen who aſſiſted me, put in a ftron 
Probe by the Orifice, and with it raiſed the Artery ſo, that 
eaſily paſſed the Aneuryſm Needle, with proper Thread, be- 
kind the » both above and below t ifice, without 
ng the Nerve or Vein within the Thread. I made the 
two in the common way, the Patient complaining 
much of Pain, while I tied the ſuperior Threads; and then 
untwiſting the Tourniquet, only ſome few Drops of Blood 


ouſed- out at the re in the and the other com- 
mon — —— | 3 
The polypous Lump we took out, was very hard and firm on 


the Side next to the Skin, except where, I ſaid already, it was 


of 


— my + =y ” 4 


mere eoagula ted Blood. 
* f ; „ after covering the 

ſmall ſuperficial Uleer with white Ointment, the Inflammation 
went off, and the Ulcer was cured. The Tumor was now all 
firm and hard, fearce yielding at all to Preſſure, except at that 
prominent Point where it was ſoft, and where only the Pulſa- 
tion could be felt, when the Fore- arm was bended ; when the 
Member was extended, no Pulſation could be obſerved any 


removed; and no Hæmorrbage ever happened ther 


ch a Separation, I opened the 


| tediqus, and precarious, may be done den pf 


* % . 
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eroded in the Middle; but turned ſofter, in nay 


as it approached the Artery, till it degeneraye 
| half an Hour, after the Dreſſing yer. 
Right Hand remained cold, and ſcarce ſenſible. Wi 
then recovered Senſe and Heat. Next Day tha 4 
little ſwelled ; and on the ſecond Day bene b 
lige me to take off the thick Compreſs, th uss 
the Humeral Veſſek by the exterior ez el 4 
fomenting the Hand with warm Water and Bani. 
lng decreaſed, . and Brady, th 
the fifth after the Operation, the Nag. 
removed, and the Wound be eg to N. 1 ? 
way, and was cured entirely before the End of 
out any Accident, unleſs that on the 22d of Jann, 
made its way through all the Dreflings. It had ener 
Hole of the Artery, but ſtopped as ſoon as the Dehn 
7 


the Time of the Cure, the Hand often became oder, 
ſometimes a gentle Eryſipelas attacked the Skin of 1 6 
yielded to an Embrocation with the Aqu, Mag 
Aqu. Calcis, with ſome Brandy. The Threats w. 

- : with 
the Artery had been tied, did not come out till the 
March. 

We never could feel any Pulſe below the Elbow 
Operation. The Member is weak, but he can wr 
Motions of the Fore-arm, Hand, and Fingers. He 
plains of a Numbneſs, and Difficulty of Motion, in th 
and Fore-finger, more than in any of the reſt, the j 
two Months fince the Wound was ſkinned over. 8; 
Med. Eff. Vol. 2. 


CAsE II. By M.. Monroe. 


Andrew Rady, living in Galloway, had the Mam 
being bled in the Baſilic Vein of the Right Am, | 
Gardener there, to have his Artery hurt, which uuf 
by an Aneuryſm. Somewhat more than a Year after, het 

own here, and was received into the Infirmary in A. 
On the 22d Day of that Month, Mr. George Cumay! 
Surgeon, then in Attendance, performed the Operation 
the Tourniquet was applied, Mr. Cunninghom lid « 
Tumor from one End to the other, with one longitud 
ciſion; then taking out the polypous Subſtance, ad 
Quantity of liquid Blood, the ſmall Aperture of te 
was ſo plajnly ſeen, that I put a Probe into it, dn 
Trunk of the Artery, while he paſſed the Needle i 
the Sides of the Wound being held aſunder, in the ns 
by two blunt Hooks. The proper Membrane of ts 
was conſiderably thicker and ſtronger, than in Jun 
Aneuryſm, and required Force to puſh the blunt a 
needle through it ; but the Nerve was preſſed by tix 
good way from the Trunk of the Artery, ſo that the 
Danger of taking the Nerve within the Ligature. n 
ing No ſuperior Ligature, the Tourniquet was ut 
no Blood came by the Orifice, which ſhewed the Am 
Canals to be very ſmall. The ſecond Ligature vs 
made below the Orifice for Security. The Ci 
with ſoft Lint, and the other ordinary Dreffings app 
Afternoon his Hand ſwelled, and became warm, 
all our Fears of the Circulation being 2 mW 
Pulſe was to be felt on either Side of the Vit , 
Days; but before the 5th of June, when ** 
ſuppurated off, the Pulſe was plainly to be felt on 
the Wriſt, and he was ſoon cured, having 3 mud 
and Motjon in that whole Member as ever. 7 

To make this Operation more ſpeed and ale, * 
xoſe, that as ſoon as the longitudinal nciſion 5 

olypus with the Blood is removed, the 119 17 
bended ſome way, the Operator ſhould take Def f 
meral Artery. with the Thumb and Fore 
Hand, and, griping it towards the Back-part. 
Needle cloſe upon his own Nails, by 3 he 
rection whereby he may ſhun the Nerve, Vn al 
diſtinguiſh from the Artery by feeling, f f 
Poſture of the Arm, eaſily draw the Arte! 
as to free of the Nerve. «which 

The Operation then of the Aneuryſm, 7g 
the Deſcription Surgeons gave of it, to, be Wer 


eaſily, quit 


(IN 


by openi whole Tumor at once, a 'y 
Ligature about the Artery, as juſt now e 
ed. Eff. Vol. 4. - 


As, it may be agreeable to the Reader ® 
Method hor af purſued in- our Hoſpitab, 
Sharp's Account of it, as follows: *he Shou 
Having applied the Tourniquet W | 
the Arm in a convenient Situation, ye" 
Inſide of the Biceps Muſcle, above and gf de 
ſiderable Length, wich being in the Co 


ANG 


ou have removed the cozgulated Blood, 


it as ſoon 1 ed away with the Fingers, the Wound 


pu 5 

4 | for that Purpoſe : If the Orifice does 
ated juſkcienty ie Tourniquet be looſened, and the 

ed will direct you to it ; then careful] _—_ 
15 celle with a Ligature under it, tie the Veſſel j 

' Orifice, and paſſing the Needle again, make a ſecond 
pe it to prevent the Return of the Blood, and 
— late Piece of the Veſſel to ſlough away, with- 


3 it. To avoid wounding, or tying the Nerve in 


b Ligatures the Artery may be cleared away from it 


f the Nerve, there is no great Danger of 


* 


keeping it in that Poſture a Fortnight, or three 
pecially if it ſhould ſwell much, and not digeſt 


ing this Operation, it will be proper to have the ampu- 
uments ready, leſt it ſhould be impracticable to tie 
: and even after having tied it, the Arm muſt be 
touched, that in caſe of a Mortification it may be 
r which though from Experience we learn is very 
he Conſequence, ſhould, to all Appearance, be the per- 
ne: For theſe Aneuryſms following always upon bleed- 
Bafilic Vein, muſt neceſſarily be Aneuryſms of the 
Artery, an Inch, at leaſt, above its Diviſion, which 
ruſted by the Ligature, one would think, muſt ne- 
bring on A Mortification; but we ſee the contrary, 
ome time after the Operation, we can hardly diſtin- 
ie leaſt Degree of Pulſe, and ever after they continue 
If the Humeral Artery happens to divide above the 
which is not uncommon, the Proſpect of Cure is better, 
Pulſe will be ſtronger after the Operation. Sharp's 


to be obſerved, that Heiſter eſteems the inferior Liga- 
the Artery generally ſuperfluous, and often pernicious, 
ih d above. 

AKA, a Coagulum. Rul, — 

IR-FILIUS, Mercury. TFohn/. 

IRARTO-SPIRITUS, Salt. dem. 

EILOGIA, 'Ayſecaryia. See ANGIOLOGIA, 

EON, 'Ayſ:ior, a Veſſel, See Vas. 

EIOTOMIA, A) feli, from dyſcio, a Veſſel, 
„ to cut. A Diſſection of the Veſſels, as in Phlebo- 
Arteriotomy. It alſo imports a particular Diſſection 
eſſeb for Anatomical Purpoſes. See AnGioLoGIA. 
ELICA, a Plant thus called, of which Dale enume- 
Species. The firſt is, | 
Lica, Offic. Chab. 400. P. Parad. 529. Angelica 
CN. Pin. 155. J. B. 3. 140. Ger. 846. Emac. 
pk. Theat. 939: Raii Hiſt. 1. 434. Synop. 3. 208. 
Inv. A. 53. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 222. Phyt. Brit 8. 
u. 8. Mor. Umb. 9. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 280. Impera- 
we, Tourn. Inſt. 317. Elem. Bot. 267. ANGE- 


s one of the "greateſt bf the umbelliferous Plants; 
s large, thick, and branched, running deep in the 
from which ariſes one large hollow round Stalk, 
and half, or two Yards high, ſpreading out into 
ches. The Leaves are boys and winged, divided 
to three Partitions, or leſſer Wings, each ſingle Leaf 
intel, or indented about the Edges. On the Tops of 
Iiches grow large round Umbels, of ſmall five-leaved 
ers; the Umbels, as the Seed ripens, grow out into 


Puar Heads, bearing the Seed at the Ends, which is 


tick, ſtriated, or furrowed iti 
? 4 Of! pretty deep, of a whitiſh 
. Seeds being joined 1 in other umbelli- 
2 Both Root, Stalks, and Seeds, are of a grateful 
ol 7 a It you in — encd and flowers and ſeeds 
we. oot periſhing after the ripening of 
duch the ſecond Year of its ſpringing from the 


« an of many Virtues, being Stomachic, Cor- 
— of great Uſe in malignant peſtilential Fe- 
4 Tay Ives out all noxious Humours through the 
4 Ag Pr is very uſeful in Diſorders of the Womb, 
1 601; it provokes Urine, and the Catamenia, 


K Secundines. The Root, Stalks, Leaves, and 


"reparations of Angelica are a ſump pc 
elica are a ſimple and d 
. ak candied, Miller Ber OF. Poe” 
The 8 the Heart, and revives the Spirits to a 
fide * Oil operates powerfully in all Inten- 
1 » 1t Cures Palſies, Apoplexies, Convul- 
TIT heumatiſms. Pomet. | 


OL, 7, that at Milan, in the Year 1510, he did 


* . 


tagious Diſtempers, and the Plague itſelf ; It 


for the Bite of a mad Dog, and for the 


ANG 


little leſs than Miracles with this Plant in the Plague. And ith 


Virtues in this terrible Diſorder are confirm'd by a Multitude 
of Authors. It is alſo eſteem'd an excellent Pectoral, and 
hence has been called Herba Pectoraria. The inſpiſſated Juice 
of Angelica is ſaid to prevent Putrefaction of the Gums, and 
Rottenneſs of the Teeth ; and the Chymiſts agree, that the 
Quinteſſence of Angelica is the greateſt Reſtorative and Car- 
diac in Nature, Angelica is farther recommended for the Le- 


or 
. The Stalk of Angelica ſends forth a very agreeable Smell; the 


Seeds of it a different one; its Roots are more aromatic than 
any of theſe Parts, and its Parenchyma is filled with reſinous 


Veſicles, It is very ſubject to be deſtroyed by Worms, which 
prey upon the Parenchyma, and leave the reſinous Parts unco- 
vered. This ſame Obſervation holds good in Maſterwort, Gin- 


er, Fenne!, and in the Roots almoſt of all umbelliferous Plants, 
emoires de P Acad. 1721. 


Aromatic volatils Salt of Angelica. 


Take of the freſh ſmall Roots of Angelica, dug up in Febru- 
ary, two Ounces; cut them to pieces, put them into a 
Retort, pour upon them twelve times as much Spirit of 
Wine once rectified, and then add one Ounce of pounded 
Sal Ammoniac, and three Drams of Salt of Tartar. This 
being done, immediately lute on a Receiver, and diſtil 
with a gentle Heat, not exceeding 150 Degrees. By this 
means, there will come over into the Receiver a white 
alcaline, alcoholiſated Salt. When this ceaſes to riſe, in- 
creaſe your Fire a little, and the Spirit of Wine will come 
off, and appear in very oily Streaks. Proceed as long as 
you have any of theſe Spirits, and when. the Salt begins 
to be diſſolved by the watry Part that aſcends laſt, deſiſt 
from the Operation, and put the Liquor thus prepared into 
a Veſſel, which muſt be ſtopped very cloſe. What re- 
mains after the Diſtillation, throw away. 


Take an Ounce more of the ſame Roots, cut very ſmall, 
put them into a Retort, pour upon them the Liquot 
drawn off before, and diſtil till the Salt, which will come 
off firſt, begins to be diſſolved. Shake the Salt and Spirit 


till * are thoroughly mixed together, and ſtop them 
in a Veſſel as cloſe as poſſible. 


REMARKS. 
The Alcali of the Tartar, abſorbing the Acid of the Sal Am- 


moniac, ſets its pure Alcali free; and fo renders it, volatile, 
which, being united with the pure diſtilled Spirits of Wine, 
makes with theſe the volatile Salt of the-preceding Proceſs ; 
and with this again; from the natural Diſpoſition of the Al- 
cohol, the Spiritus Rector of the Angelica unites itſelf; 
which reſides in its balſamic oily Parts, and is very volatile. 
Hence the Nature of the Alcohol, which equally unites with 
all theſe Kinds of Spirits, is here determined by the particu- 
lar Spirit of Angelica, In the mean time, the volatile and 
fixed alcaline Salts, and the acid Spirit of the Sea Salt, help 
to open the Body of the Angelica during the Diſtillation, 
and thus diſpoſe it to give out its Oils and Spirits more ſuc- 
ceſsfully. The Liquor thus produced, on account of its 
Fragrance, grateful Taſte, Penetrability, Mobility, and ſa- 
ponaceous, anti-acid, and anti-auſtere Virtue, furniſhes us 
with a Medicine, which, in the Hand of a ſkilful Phyſician, 
may be uſed with great Succeſs ; for it is of Service in all 
watry, pituitous, cold, acid, and auftere. Diſeaſes, in Caſes 
where the Bile does not perform its Office, and in almoſt 
every Diſorder, where there is a Languor without any In- 
flammation and PutrefaCtion z particularly, when, at the ſame 
time, an irregular Mobility of the Nerves and Spirits cauſes 
troubleſome hypochondriacal and hyſterical Paroxyſms; and 
in Flatuſes, that ariſe hence, it proves an excellent Re- 
medy. It is a noble Cardiac, Stomachic, Calefacient, Su- 
dorific, Diuretic, 'Diaphoretic, Antiparalytic, Antiſpaſmo- 
dic, and Antiepileptic Medicine, where the Diſofders are 
owing to the Cauſes above-mentioned. The Credit of this 
is particularly due to Baſil Valentine, and Franciſcus Syl- 
vius, who firſt introduced this noble kind of Medicine into 
Phyſic. - The Followers of Sylvius, however, by an unrea- 
ſonable Uſe of it, have frequently brought it into Diſgrace. 
Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. 


The ſecond Species is the 


Anon LICA SYLVESTRIS, 'Offic: Buxb: 20. Mor. Umb. 9. 


Park. Theat. 8 Ger. 846. Emac. 999. Raii Hiſt. 1. 434. 


Synop. 3. 208. Merc. Bot. 1. 19. Phyt. Brit. 8. Mer. Pin. 
8. n major, C. B. Pin. 15 5. Boerh. Ind. A. 
51; Hilt. Oxon. 3. 280: Rupp. Flor. Jen. 222. Angelita 
Jyluęſtrit magna & vulgatior, J. B. 3. 144. Angelica ſyloe/tris 

8 vulgatior, 
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vulgatior, Chab. 400. Angelica aquatica, Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 
150. Angelica paluſtris, Rivin. Irr. Pent. Inperatoria oo 
tenſis major, Tourn. Inſt. 317. Elem. Bot. 267. WATER- 
ANGELICA, 

It delights in watry Places, and flowers in Fuly. The Herb 
is uſed in Medicine, and is ſuppoſed to be endued with the 
ſame Virtues as the garden Angelica, but weaker. Dae. 


The third Species is the 


HERBA GRRAR DT, Offic. Ger. 848. Emac. 1001. Merc. 
Bot. 1. 42. Phyt. Brit. 58. Mer. Pin. 61. Podagraria Ri- 
vin. Irr. Pent. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 90. Podagraria Rivim & 

ui, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 225. Podagraria vulgaris, Park. 

t. 943. Angelica Podagraria dicta, Mor. Umb. 9. An- 
gelica legs minor ſeu erratica, C. B. Pin. 155. Rai Hiſt. 
1. 435. Synop. 3. 208. Boerh. Ind. A. 53. Tourn. Inſt. 
313. Elem. Bot. 262. Angelica ſylveftris repens, J. B. 3. 
* 400. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 281. GOUT-WEED. 

is grows 1 in the Hedges of Gardens. It flow- 
ers in June and Fuly. Herb and Root are recommended 


for the Gout. ale. 
The fourth is the 


_ ARCHANGELICA, Offic. J. B. 3. 143- Raii Hift. 1. 454. 
Chab. 400. Angelica Scandiaca, ſiue Archangelica Taberne- 
montani, que umbella ej flavd, ſemine rotundiore. C. B. Pin. 
155. Boerh. Ind. A. 53. Archangelica ſeu Angelica Tabernæ- 
montani, ſeu Scandiaca, Herm. Prælect. Angelica prima, Boerh, 
Hiſt. P. 84. Imperatoria Archangelica ditta, Tourn. Inſt. 317. 
Elem. Bot. 2679. GREAT WILD ANGELICA. 

It agrees in Virtues with the former. 

ANGELICUS PULVIS, Angelic Powder. Another Name 
for the MERrcurius Vita. Caftellus, See MERcuklus 


VITE. 
ANGELINA ZANONI ACOSTA. Caftanea Mala- 


barica Angelina ditta Anjeli, H. M. An Angelina Arbor, 
C. B.? 

This is a Tree of vaſt Bigneſs, ſometimes above ſixteen Foot 
thick, which grows on rocky and ſandy Places in the Country 
of Malabar, in the Eaft-Indies, and bears ripe Fruit in De- 
cember, and continues bearing for a whole Century. 
Ihe dry'd Leaves, heated, alleviate the Pain and Stiffneſs of 
the Joints, and diſcuſs an Intumeſcence of the Teſtes -occa- 
fioned by a Contuſion, or any external Violence; and alſo an 
Hydrocele, or Pneumatocele. Being reduced to Powder, and 
applied outwardly with white camphorated Ointment, they 
cure Venereal Buboes. Ihe ſame, bruiſed with the Root of 
Turmeric, and tabbed every Day on the Part, by their aftrin- 

nt Virtue in conſolidating the Orifices of the Veſſels, abſo- 
Jutely cure an inyeterate Flux of the Hæmorrhoids. The un- 
ripe Fruit, too greedily eaten, excite a Diarrhœa, to which the 
Root and Bark put a Stop with the ſame Facility. The Oil 
expreſſed from the Fruit, boiled, taken inwardly, or applied out- 
wardly, excites an Appetite, and helps Digeſtion. The fame 
uſed with roaſted and pounded Garlick, or fried in coagulated 


Milk, and applied to the Place, is an effectual Anodyne in the 
Pains of the Hzmorrhoids. Raii Hit. Plant. 
ANGELOCALOS, the true Name of the twenty-fourth 


Antidote of Ayrepſus, according to. his Tranſlator and Com- 


.mentator Fuchſius, inſtead of the common Reading, Alcancal;. 


This he infers partly from the corrupted Word, partly from 
the Latin Copies of Myrepſus, which read Alcancalus, and in- 
terpret it bonus Nuntius, a good Meſſenger, the very Meaning 
of Angelecalos. See ALCANCALI, © 
ANGELUS, a Conſection. of Confer. | 
ANGELYN, five Andira, Piſon. av. Arbor nu- 


7 5 Fructu Oui Figura & Magnitudine. Raii 


iſt. Plant. ſame as Andira before. 


AN, Buboes, or Tumors in the Groin. Fallopius de 
Morb. Gall. 


ANGIGLOSSI, Stammerers. Blancard. 


"ANGINA, from dye, to ſtrangle, a Quinſey. 


5 OBsERvATION I. 5 
A certain Butcher, about Noon, began to be ſenſible of a 


| Pain about his Larynx and Fauces, which was accompanied with 


ſome Difficulty in eating and drinking; towards the Evening 


he went to an Apothecary, who gave him a Gargariſm of 


Plantain and Lettice-water, Diamoron, and Vinegar. After 


he had uſed this Medicine, he was ſeized with intenſe Pain, 


and was ap choaked in the Night- time; but preſerved his 
—_ to the laſt. = 

pon opening his Body, the Subſtance or Parenchyma of 
his Lungs was * converted into Pus; and in one of his 


Sides there was alſo an Abſceſs filled with Pus. He had never 
been troubled with a Cough before, nor had a mg of Blood 


his deplorable Fate; on the contrary, he had all along 
g_ to be bleſs'd —_ P_—_— —_— and was 
far from being meagre, that he was fat. Dodonaeus . 
N _— 


\ 


- | This ſeems to be confirm'd by = Diſeaſe | bs 


ANG 


. OBs8ERVATION II. 

One Abraham Perrow, a Soldier in the Hach b. 
a Man of fifty Years of Age, in order to Prey 
quences of an Enterocelr, ſubmitted to Caftratin te 0 
ration was ſucceſsfully performed in the Begimm "* 
1677. Three Weeks after, when every thing * 
a good way, when the Conſolidation of the Way an 
to be juſt at hand, and the Patient beginning tw 
the Town, he was ſeiz d at once with a Dieu g 
tition and of Breathing. As he was in imminen «| 
was called the third Day. All his Tongue, du. bd 
Tip, was as black as a Coal. He lay with his Bro 
Poſture ; and if any thing was given him out of f. 
brought on a kind of Suffocation ; for which Ref % 
ſtanding his great Weakneſs, he obſtinately rid f. 
that were offered him. Tho' the Seaſon ws 
would allow no Part of his Body to remain covered vikay 
except his Feet. I forthwith ordered a Clergymanhe, 
for the ſake of his ſpiritual Intereſt. I perceived il d. 
ptoms of an Angina, tho” nothing appeared either ; 
or externally, except the Blackneſs of his Tongue, 1 
pronounced, that there was an internal Gangrene, 4 
and Offspring, as it were, of the Inflammation vit 
ſpeed to be in the Lungs. There is a remarkable (, 
tween b. 6. . the Breaſt, to which Cirumſm 

ates [ Lib. 6. Epidem. ] adviſes the Phyſician to g 

— The —— nc died — u lle 
half after my Departure. 
The Wound, made in this Patient's Right Grow, 
carefully inſpected, the Operation, which was perſons 
young Man of the Name of Colet, had all the Aqem 
its having been done by the Hand of an Artiſt ; fora 
of an Inflammation appeared. He proceeded from bel 
wards in his Operation. The interior Part of his Neck 
gitudinally diſſected, where the Arteria Trachea ws ww 
from every kind of Phlegmon, asw ere likewiſe the aqua 
cles. The Gland called Thymus was ſwelled, ſtuffed vid 
Blood, and preſſed upon the Trachea. The Iban 
compreſſed, there ouſed a Sanies from an Inciſan tl 
made in it; and when it was quite laid open, we dl 
moſt evident Marks of an uncommon im 
Lungs ; for they were diſtended with a very black Blu 
beſpangled with a vaſt Number of black Spots, and & 
evident Signs of a Gangrene, eſpecially toward de 
Hence it appears, that the Difficulty of ition 
dpiration, as alſo the Loſs of Speech, (for the Patient 
pronounce the Letters A and O) are to be aſcribed, s 
to the Compreſſion of the Trachea by that tumid Gland 
its being drawn downwards by the Weight of the Ma 
lected in the Lungs ; but we had not an Opportunity 
vering the latent Abſceſs from which the Sanies cam, 
he was buried ſooner than we could have wiſhed. i 
which was ill coloured, and very tumid, diſcovered iti 
his Diaphragm, which it had forced upwards. [hea 
2 very voracious Stomach. Boneti Sepulch. | 


OBE RYATION III. 


ing or ſtopping their Breath. This was called Hi 
5 — By by others The Suffocating Dr 
Fauces, or The peftilential Carhnmcle ; by moſt tis a 
Anginoſa, the Syriac Ulcer by Aretæus, or The 


fille, which Part is the Brain; and this Conjevn, 
is favoured by the DifſeQion of many who har 

Diſtemper, in whoſe Heads Grumes of Blood ia 
diffuſed for a good way under the largeſt 
Mater ¶ Severinus de Abſceſſibus, Tra#. ult p 
wiſe found the Nerves palling through the T 
to the Muſcles of the Neck, Larynx, Os Hog wy 
very much injured in this Diſtemper I Thee. gen 
ment. in .diftum affettum, Exercit. 1. J. dee or 


Onsexvarion IV. 

A Man, who ſeemed to have been kuchen kr 
had nothing preternatural in his Laryme 2 The l 
was putriſied to ſuch a , that it might 14 
ered away like a Piece of Earth. The Re 7 fro 
n Ichor, which fo uf ge 
faction, being diffuſed thro' the Member unf 
contracted it, that he died in the Space Faces; be 
there was as yet no Streightneſs in His owingt0 
be owned, that this Effect was principally I. 
five Load of putrid Matter contained in incident 


which we call the Vives, and which gen 3 od 
their drinking Water when they are o. oy 


are allowed to do ſo, the Glands of 
ciſes ; for _— generally die within two Days ; 


Necks ſwell, DEE OEM. chats 1.4 
— 8 diſſolved into a putrified Matter. Boneti 


bretum Anatomicum. 7 15 
DIAGNOSTICS and PROGNOSTICS. 


X eh the Latins call Angina, is by the Greeks 
at Diſcaſe which the ies of which 4 its reſpe- 
ruſhed into ſeveral Species, b 

Sometimes neither an Redneſs nor Swellin 

3 Body is parch'd, the Patient breathes with Dit- 
h ud a poneral [mbecillity ſeizes him. This Species is 
* times the Tongue and Fauces ſwell, and 
uaſ q. Some gue 

red, the Voice is intercepted, the Eyes are turned up, 
- owe pale, and the Patient is aff with Hiccups. 
ul they call the owiſyn. Both theſe Species of the 
7 have theſe dymptoms in common, that the Patient 
— nor drink, and has his Reſpiration interrupted. 
Diſeaſe is {till milder, where there is only a Swelling and 
& without any of the other Symptoms; and this Spe- 
2 led Dr ſx. Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 4. | 
Quinſey is a very acute Diſeaſe, as it is an Impediment to 
gon. Of this there are two Species; one is an Inflam- 
of the Organs of Reſpiration ; the Cauſe of the other 
in the Breath, which is reſpir'd. 

which are the Seat of the firſt Species, are, the 

& the Epiglottis, the Fauces, the Uvula, and the ſupe- 
tremity of the Aſpera Arteria; and if the Inflammation 
| much, the Tongue and Inſide of the Cheeks are alſo 
beim ; inſomuch that the Tongue is ſo inlarged, as to hang 
Appen ond the Teeth, for want of Room in the Mouth. This 
; ed Cynanche, aurν, either becauſe Dogs are much 
to theſe Diſorders, or becauſe theſe Animals, even in 
, have a Habit of putting out their Tongues, 
ke other Species, the Organs above-mention'd collapſe, 
each more extenuated than in a natural State ; and an 
e Strangulation attends it, infomuch that the Patient 
bo perceive a hidden Inflammation in the Breaſt. Are- 
is cup Tabor, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 
futhor proceeds to prove, that the Cauſe of this ſecond Spe 
des in the Air reſpired ; but as in this he 1s evidently 
I hall omit taking more Notice of it. 
at Species of Quinſey call'd Cynanche, the Patients la- 
der an Inflammation of the Tonſils, Fauces, and of 
de Mouth; the Tongue hangs out beyond the Teeth 
b; a large Quantity of Saliva is diſcharged ; and a viſ- 
| Phlegm flows from the Parts affected; the Face is 
well; the Eyes are prominent, ſtaring, and inflam'd ; 
} drank returns by the Noſtrils, the Pallage into the 
b being obſtructed; the Pain is exceſſive, but, in ſome 
leſs perceiv'd on account of the violent Strangulation ; 
a denfation of Heat in the Thorax, and about the 
[a perpetual Deſire of freſh Air attends, tho* but little 
pr d, till at laſt the Paſſage thereof into the Thorax 
irely obſtruted, the Patient is ſuffocated. In ſome 
Acer is readily remov'd to the Lungs, and Death is the 
ence of ſuch a Tranſlation : The Fever is ſlow, gentle, 
our own V wy not eaſily relieved. 


whid y ds a h Concluſi 
per, Wwe! erges towar app ncluſion, Abſ: 
Fo bed e form” here and there, either — about the 
led by aternally in the Tonſils; and if theſe ſuppurate ſlowly, 
ing Di wt acute Pain, the Patient may recover; however, 
zoſt 'tis put much Trouble and Danger : But if a larger Tu- 

The ies to ſuppurate, the Patient is ſuddenly ſrangled, 


the Elevation of the Abſceſs into a Point. This is 
n of a Cynanche. 2777 FN | 


(v3, be means the Parts about the F auces) and 
** backward : the Tonſils retire ; the bbs is 


1 2 of the Diſeaſe is in the Thorax, where 
* e — reſides. Theſe Caſes are very acute, 
Biyfician very Day that they ſeize, ſometimes even 


of any gende be called? or, if he is called, he can 
uy pr MS the Patient expiring before his Art 
* d Ale takes a Turn for the better, all the Parts 
lg T — ee into a Tumor - 
| » OT Eryſipelas, appearing on the 

Hence a ſkilful Phyſician will invite the Diſ- 


bro! doe ding Matter outward, and thus make it 
Diſeaſe is — It ſometimes, however, happens, 
the extern?) Pele means, for a ſhort Time, depo- 
| th Pe — ; but ſoon after retiring, imme- 
— Diſtemper are various; as Cold fre- 

often; Wounds; the Bones of Fiſh 


ANG 


ſticking in the Tonfils ; drinking cold Water; Intemperance 
in Drinking or Eating; beſides the ill Qualities of the Air re- 
ſpir'd. Aretæus, Tet ofiov rabov, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 

To this Doctrine of a Quinſey, I ſhall add that of Cœlius 
Aurelianus, who informs us, that this Diſtemper is called Ly- 
canche, as well as Cynanche, becauſe the Patient, under this Dif- 
order, exerts a Voice like a Dog, or Wolf. But it muſt be 
remark'd, that, as Areteus diſtinguiſhes betwixt a Cynanche, 
and a Synanche, Celius Aurelianus comprehends both Sorts 
under Synanche. | 

It is the diſtinguiſhing Character of theſe two Authors, that 
their Deſcriptions of Diſtempers are extremely pictureſque, and 
in this they excel all other Authors. For this Reaſon, I have 
given both, as they may illuſtrate and confirm each other. 

One Species of Synanche is attended with no manifeſt Tu- 
mor; in another it is viſible and manifeſt ; one affects the In- 
ſide, another the Outſide of the Mouth; another both the in- 
ternal and external Parts on the Right or Left, or on both 
Sides; ſome, as for Inſtance, Valens the Phyſician, in his third 
Book of Cures, have given Names to each particular Diſtin- 
ction. That Species, indeed, which is without manifeſt Tu- 
mor, they have left without a Name ; but that which comes 
attended with a viſible Tumor, if it affect both the interior 
Sides of the Fauces, they call a Cynanche ; for it cauſes a Diffi - 
culty of Reſpiration, and a Prominence of the Eyes, and a 
Faltering of the Tongue; as it often happens to greedy Dogs, 
who, ſtimulated by a Senſe of Hunger, fall fearleſs on a Piece of 
Meat, which, thro* their Haſte, fticks in their Throat, and 
they can neither ſwallow nor bring it up again. If the Diſtem- 
per only lies in one Side, they call it a Paracynanche. If the 
external Parts on both Sides be affected with a Tumour, it has 
the Appellation of Hyanche, [from vs, a Swine, and &yx, to 
ſtrangle] becauſe the Necks of Swine are very ſubject to theſe 
Inflations, which the Greeks call Mai [da. If the Tumor 
affects both the internal and external Parts on both Sides, it is 
2 called, as they tell us, a Synanche. If it be only on 
one Side, a Paraſynanche. To give Names to their ſpecific 
Differences, is not material. 

The antecedent Cauſes of this Diſeaſe are ſome of them 
occult, others evident, and common to other Diſorders, but 
eſpecially ſtrained and laborious Vomiting, more particularly 
after corrupted Food. Ebriety alſo, and drinking of Snow- 
water, and vehement Exclamation, kept up to the ſame Height 
and Tone of Voice, which the Greeks call Monotonon, may be 
reckon'd among the Cauſes of this Diſorder. It is produced alſo 
by a Catarrh, by acrimonious Food, eaten contrary to Cuſtom, 
by Medicines of a hot and fiery Quality, taken inwardly, by a 
purging Doſe of Hellebore, and in ſome Women by a Reten- 
tion of the Menſes. Men are more ſubje& to it than Women; 
_ young Men, and thoſe of a middle Age, than Boys ar 
0 en. 

Aſclepiades, in the ſecond Book of his Commentaries on Hip- 
pocrates's Aphoriſms, defines a Synanche to be a Flux of Hu- 
mour, or Humectation of the Fauces, or their upper Part, uſu» 
ally derived from the Head. But this is an imperfect Defini- 
tion ; for, every Flux of Humour, which they call a Rheu- 
matiſm, is the Falling down or Diſcharge of a copious Liquor, 
But in Perſons affiifted with a Synanche, there appears, indeed, 
a Tumor, but no great Diſcharge of a Humour is pexceiv'd, 
unleſs it may ſometimes happen from a Preſſure. 

We, according to the Sentiment of Soranus, define a Sy- 
nanche to be a Difficulty of Deglutition, and an acute Strangu- 
lation, proceeding from a vehement Tumor of the Fauces, or 
the Parts by which Deglutition is performed, 

In our Definition, we join an acute or = quick Strangu- 
lation with a Difficulty of Deglutition, to diſtinguiſh this Diſ- 
order from a Tumour of the Tonſils, or Uvula. For where 
there is a Synanche, there muſt of Neceſſity be a Tumor of 
the before- mentioned Parts; but it does not follow, that 
whenever this Tumor happens, there muſt preſently be what 
we call a Synanche : For thoſe who are moleſted with a Diffi- 
culty of Deglutition in a moderate Degree, do not ſeem arrived 


to the Pitch of a Synanche, fince the Eſſence of this Affection 


is underſtood to conſiſt in the Greatneſs of the Tumor, which 
alſo diſtinguiſhes the Strangulation, occaſioned by this Diſorder, 
from what is cauſed by the Conſtriction of a Cord ; for, in 


the latter Caſe, there is alſo a very acute and ſudden: - 
lation, but not owing to a Tumor, Cælius * 
Morb. Lib. 3. Cap. 1. | 


The Symptoms which aMiR the Patient under a 8 e, 
are, at firſt, Pains without evident Cauſe, a Diftculty of 
moving the Neck and Throat, a conſiderable Diſchatge of 


- Saliva, without any viſible Tumor, with a dull Pain, and 


ſenſible Aſperity of the Fauces ; .a-Difficulty of ſwallowing the 
uſual F ii x which gathers in the Mouth like Spittle 3 after 
theſe, an Impediment of Reſpiration, as if clogg'd with ſome 
groſs Humour. als ws 

As the Diſeaſe increaſes, the Part grows red, with a mani - 
feſt Tumor; and, at laſt, the Fauces, Uvula, the Parts 
above the Tongue, and the ſuperior Part of the Ber _ 

elevate 


WV ˙— 


elevated by the Tumor to a remarkable Degree, which is ut- 
tended with a Difficulty -of ſwallowing whatever is receiyed at 
the Mouth; beſides a Strangulation in Proportion to the Tu- 
mor, a Difficulty of Reſpiration, and a Nauſea, If the Mouth 
of the Patient be open'd, a dry Tenſion of the Tongue, when 
compreſſed with the Finger, is perceived. 

When the Diſtemper is increaſed to a vehement Degree, the 
Tumor ſpreads over the Neck and Face, the Mouth flows 
with Spittle, and a viſcid Humour ; the Eyes are prominent, 
bloodſhot, and the Veins appear diſtended, 


If the Patient ftill grows worſe, the Tongue falls without the 
Teeth, there is a Dryneſs of the Fauces, a cold Numbneſs of 


the Joints, a ſwift and frequent Pulſe, a Difficulty of lying, 
eſpecially -on the Back or Side, with a frequent Defire to fit, 
and an inarticulate confuſed 8 „ not without Pain. 

If the Diſeaſe tends to the Deſtruction of the Patient, as he 
grows worſe, he becomes livid in the Face, and ſpeechleſs ; 
there is a Stertor in the Throat and Breaſt ; whatever Liquid 
he takes, recurs; and there is a Failure in the Pulſe, which the 
Greeks call dogpuypuia. Some utter a Voice like a Dog, 


others froth at the Mouth. Upon theſe Symptoms Death ne- 


ceſſarily enſues. 

If che Diſorder be without a manifeſt Tumor, there is a 
Slenderneſs of the Neck, with an inflexible Erection and Ex- 
tenſion of the ſame; the Face and Eyes are hollow, the Fore- 
head is diſtended, the Colour like Lead, Reſpiration is extremely 
difficult, but with no manifeſt Tumor, as I ſaid before, or 
Inflammation, either in the internal or external Parts. The 
Patient labours under an extreme Weakneſs and Dulneſs, and 
dies under a very quick and acute Suffocation. 

If an Eryſipelas breaks out about the Neck or Breaſt, and 
continues, 1t is very often a 1 Prognoſtic; for it ſeems to 
ſignify a Tranſlation of the Humour from the inner Parts to 
the Superficies. But if, in ſpite of all the Aſſiſtance of Medi- 
cines, the Eryſipelas on a ſudden diſappears, it is a fatal Sign; 
for it ſhews a Tranſlation of the Humour from the Super 
inwards. If an Eryſipelas appears not while the Diſtemper is 


in its State, nor, proceeding from the inner Parts, ſhews itſelf 


outwardly, but is either antecedent to the Diſorder, or conco- 
mitant with it, it is, on all Accounts, a bad Prognoſtic. Plenty 
of Humour, or viſcid Saliva, is bad, in the State of the Dif- 
eaſe, but good and falutary in the Decline ; for, in the firſt 
Caſe, it ſignifies a very great Strangulation, but in the latter, a 
Relaxation. Sometimes this Diſorder increaſes to ſuch a Height, 
as to cauſe a Stricture in the Fauces, Throat, and Chin. Now 
a Stricture is an acute, quick, and violent Diſtemper, and very 


oſten continual, but ſometimes intermittent. Cæœlius Aurel. 


-Acut. Morb. Lib. 3. Cap. 2. See STRICTURA., | 

A Quinſey without any evident Tumor in the Neck or 
Fauces, (p4gvyſ:). but attended with violent Strangulation, 
and difficult Reſpiration, is fatal cither the firſt Day, or the 
-third. - Hippoc. Caac. Prenot, | 
Quinſeys equally troubleſome with the former, as to Stran- 
gulation, and difficult Reſpiration, but attended with a Tumor 
-and Redneſs of the Fauces, are extremely dangerous ; but, 
-however, do not threaten ſo immediate Deſtruction, if the Red- 
neſs is conſiderable. - Hippoc. Prædict. 

If a conſiderable Redneſs appears at the ſame time in the 
Fauces, (24evys) upon the Neck and Breaft, the Caſe is leſs 
acute; moſt, who are thus affected, recover, unleſs the R 
neſs ſuddenly diſappears. 1d. Coac. Prænot. | 
But if the Tumor and Redneſs diſappear, without any exter- 
nal Abſceſs, or gentle and unpainful Expectoration of Pus ; or 
if this does not ha upon critical Days, the Diſorder is fatal. 
Perhaps alſo the Lungs ſuppurate. It is therefore much the 
ſafeſt, when the Redneſs and Apoſtemation verge towards the 
external Parts. Id. ibid. 

When the Eryſipelas tends from the internal to the exter- 
nal Parts, it is a good Symptom; on the contrary, when it 
tends from the external Parts inwards, it is fatal. It verges in- 
ward, when the Redneſs diſappearing, the Breaſt is oppreſs'd, 
and the Difficulty of Reſpiration increaſed. Id. ibid. + 

When a Quinſey removes to the Lungs, the Patient gene- 
rally periſhes within ſeven Days; but if he eſcapes, a Suppu- 
ration of the Lungs enſues, unleſs a large Quantity of Phlegm 
is expeRorated. - Id. ibid. | 
- , When, by reaſon of the violent Suffocation, the Fœces are 
ſuddenly diſcharged, the Caſe is deſperate. Id. ibid. 

In Quinſeys, if the Spit is dryiſh, (ves, thick and viſ- 

2 ) "> any Tumor of the Fauces, it is of bad Preſage. 

ibid. ; 

In Quinſeys, if the Tumor of the Tongue ſubſides without 
ſufficient Reaſon, it is a fatal Symptom. The Pain alſo vaniſh- 
ing — and without any manifeſt Cauſe, portends Death. 
4d. 3 4 | ' , 

The Doctrine of the latter Part of this Progno/tic cannot 
be too often inculcated, becauſe it is alſo applicable to all inter- 
nal Inſlammations whatever.” The ſudden Diſappearance of 


Pain, without ſufficient Cauſe, is a Sign, that a Mortification 


10 begun. | 


whilſt the particular Symptoms of the Quinſey ls, 


cies 


by reaſon of the Contraction of the Orifice of the 


Pharynx, and is, like the other, without any &, # 


endeavours to ſwallow, is violently diſc 
But when the Tumor and Redneſs render anch l 


in the external Muſcles of the Pharynx, Cas tl 
called Paraſynanche, as the other, which 


the ſpurious one is rather owing to an in 5 of bel 
of Serum, than of Blood, in the interior ++ 4 
Neck. The true Quinſey is an acute 2 „C10 


ANG 


In Quinſeys, if a well-concocted Saliva; 
R, the Caſe is deſperate. Hippoc. row Fn lo 

In a Quinſey; Pains in the Head with a Feyer ..; © 
Alleviation of the Symptoms of the Quinſey, Vithou 
Id. ibid. | Js Porten 

In a Quinſey, Pains in the Legs, attended with 4 


out Alleviation, portend ill; Id. ibid. 
Pains in the Hypochondria, ſubſequent to a Cine, 
nated without a regular Criſis, together with-great m 
and a Torpor, prove fatal unexpectedly, tho the _, 
Appearance, is upon the Recovery: Id. ibid. J 
In Quinſeys, if the tumefy'd Parts ſubſide, without 
Signs, and the Pain removes to the Breaſt and Belly, vin ln 
of the Part where it fixes, a purulent Diarrhea ens 1d 
there will be no Solution of the Diſeaſe. 14. wa, 4 
In Quinſeys, all Pains have a fatal Tendency, whic h 
manifeſt themſelves externally. Sometimes Pains ae my 
to the Legs, which prove very chronical, and do ng & 
Suppuration, without great Difficulty. Id. ibid. 
n a Quinſey, the Spit, which is viſcid, thick, whit, 
which is brought up with Difficulty, is bad ; as are all ſk 
perfect Concoctions. In ſuth Caſes, a great Number of 
reduces the Patient to a Paraplegia, and Death enſus. I. 
If the Spit, which happens from a Quinſey, is dryiſh, (ac 
thick and viſcid) and is frequently diſcharged with 2 0 
and Pain of the Side, it is a fatal Symptom, If the 
cannot drink without Difficulty, and if what he drinks a 
back with a Cough, the Caſe is dangerous. 1, ibid. 
A Quinſey is an Inflammation of the Fauces, attend 
an ardent Pain, Tumor, Redneſs, a Difficulty of Rehi 
and Deglutition, and a Fever. It ariſes from a Stunt 
Blood, or of an acrimonious and viſcid Serum in the wow 
or lymphatic Tubes, and is not void of Danger. 
In order to form a Judgment of this Diſtemper, wear 
and principally to conſider the Parts where it is ſeated, 
are the Fauces, and eſpecially the Pharynx and Layw, 
the adjacent Parts. In this are included many Pat, 
are of very great Uſe, and of quick Senſation ; ſuch a 
Rodt of the Tongue, with the Os Hyoides, the Hol i 
Noſtrils, which open into the Mouth, the Beginning 4 
Oeſophagus, the ſcles of the Pharynx, with thei 
and external Muſcles of the Larynx, in Number the 
ſides the greater and leſſer Glandules, the Tonfils, the 
that move the Jaws, the ſmaller ſanguineous and 
Veſſels, with the tender Branches of the Nerves. - 
The Quinſey is eſteemed more or leſs ' 
to the Parts affected by the Inflammation, and goes un 
ferent Names on the ſame Account. There * 
ſtinction of a Quinſey in general, into an inward dt 
Quinſey : The firſt is ſeated in the inner nervous and1 
Membranes of the Fauces, and does not diſcover iti 
outward Tumor or Inflammation, either in the Neck 
but there is an inward burning Heat, with an a 
and if the Caſe be worſe than ordinary, not only a 
> Reſpiration, but of Deglutition, and the Patients 
anger. | 
The external Quinſey is more conſpicuous to Sight, 
cipally affects the external Muſcules, and glandulous 
Ton(ls, with the Root of the Tongue, and the Uni 
alſo more eaſily cure. f 
If we conſider this Diſeaſe, more particularly wi 
to the Part affected, the moſt terrible and dang 
is uſually that which is ſeated in the internal Muſs 
Larynx, and does not diſcover itſelf outwardly by 
or other Symptoms about the Neck or Throat; * 
tient is afflicted with a vehement internal Heat 


teria, not only the Voice is ſuppreſſed, but Ret 1 
formed with Difficulty, and ſometimes wholly "9 
in ſo ſhort a Time, if we believe Obſervation, "2 
Patient within the Space of four-and-twenty Hows, : 
third Day. This the Greeks call Cynanche. 
What they call Synanche, affects the internal 


ternal Tumor or Redneſs, but attended with 15 Ry 
culty of Deglutition than Reſpiration 3 for 7 yy 
der then 


to the Sight and Touch, the Inflammation, 115 


x, is named Paracynanche. 1 
9 a Quinſey is diſtin uiſhed, by E 
into the true or perfect Quinſey, and the putt, ; 

The true Quinſey ariſes from 2 h ator 


out Shiverings and 4 Fever ; the ſpur 


ANG 


| 150 e there is not a burning and . 


et the inward ongue 
x ugh e Face, and s great Pulſe of the temporal 


neſs and Numbneſs of the Senſes, and 
If the Diſeaſe. be violent, there is a Dif- 
1210 with great Anxiety, Reftleſineſs, and 
Lol the extreme Parts. This is a very dangerous Caſe, 
wan immediate Relief. But in the ſpurious Quinſey, 
toms are ſome of them you abſent, others leſs 
my there is leſs to be feared under a right Manage- 
it Moreover, a Quinſey may be divided into a * hot 
| nd into a moiſt, or very mucous one. The former 
- Riſe from the Blood, and is accompany'd with a very 
3 2s was ſaid of the true Quinſcy. The other 1s 
Patel, and comes attended with a catarrhous Fever, 
Jar to cachectical and ſoorbutic Perſons, and covers the 
and Fauces with a thick ſlimy Mucus, which cauſes a 
. of Qyinley deſerve to be diſtinguiſhed from 
Aﬀedtions of the Fauces. The true and dry Quinſey 
not be miſtaken for that mucous Inflammation of the 
\ and Oeſophagus, commonly called Prunella Alba. For 
latter, the whole Region of the Fauces, and the Tongue 
rd with a white Mucus, the Tongue contracts painfu] 
«, and there is a burning Heat, which reaches even to 
| Ibis frequently happens in malignant Fevers, 
for the moſt part a bad Symptom, becauſe it indicates an 
nation of the Stomach and Oeſophagus. Nor is every 
nation of the Fauces a uinſey, but that only which 1s 
d with a Difficulty of Reſpiration and Deglutition, 
fore there is a wide Difference betwixt a Quinſey, and 
Inflammation of the Neck, and the internal Parts of 
res, with a Tumor and Pain of the Glandules, which 
ach happens to ſcorbutical Perſons, and thoſe affected 
te Venereal Diſeaſe, if it proves obſtinate, and is accom- 
with Eroſion, The true and internal Quinſey muſt 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe Spaſms which are uſually inci- 
d hyſterical and hyf riacal Patients, which con- 
e Face, and cauſe a Difficulty of Reſpiration, as well 
Jutition. Theſe Symptoms happen without a Fever, 
I remit, and leave the Patient, and eaſily give way to 
s Laſtly, The Quinſey differs from thoſe hot and 
Fuſtules on the Tongue, which they call Aphebæ. For 
let 2 certain Parts, and are accompany'd with a 
0 1 are they ſo conſtantly attended with a 
& ie Quinſey. | | 
immediate Cauſe, then, of a Quinſey is a Stagnation of 
x, or ſometimes an inflammatory Collection of Serum 
ternal Parts of the Fauces ; to produce which, many 
hay concur, For tis evident, from Obſervation, that 
ently conſequent upon the Suppreſſion of a ſpontane- 
pcuation, as of Blood, either by the Noſtrils, Uterus, 
boidal Veins, or of the Lochia, or upon the Omiſfion 
Witual artificial Evacuation, by Scarification or Phlebo- 
In Bodies thus prediſpoſed, the Diſeaſe is ſoon form'd, 
more than ordinary Commotion of the Blood, drinki 
Pirituous Liquors, violent Exerciſe, or even too hi 
kide Voice, eſpecially in the cold Air. I have obſerv'd 
Beginning of an In ation like that of the Quin- 


> of the cool Air ; or taking a Draught of cold 
ru coming out of an over-hot Bath; which, how- 
| the Help of proper Remedies, both internal and ex- 
mn in a ſhort time been happily diſcuſs d. A Quin- 
* ea generated by oppreſſing the Fauces with 
A Vee? which too much irritate and overſtrain the 

22 ience, that a fatal In- 
I flows : en ſurpriſed thoſe who have 
leptin Rooms, which have been newly plafter'd over 


ces. The 222 is ux uf by 1 - 
alanum Furioſum, and t 
Tok The Fumes ariſing from Ys and 


ning . ich move the Carti * the Larynx, by 
ap of rede Membranes, and intercepting the 

Unor of th; through the Veſſels, excite an inflam- 
ch is often El with a Pulſation, and a pungent 
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That th bare Inheſion of ſharp and pointed things in theſe 
ſolid Parts, is ſufficient to cauſe this Affection, is evident from 


the Effects which the ſmall prickly Bones of Fifh produce by 
ſticking in the Fauces, which are 15 often Inflammations of 


this -kind, You have a remarkable Obſervation to this Purpoſe 
in Hildanus, Cent. 3. Ob[. 42. Wet 
By ſome of the before-mention'd Ways is a Quinfey ſpon- 


taneouſly excited: But it often ſucceeds ſome other Diſeaſe as 


a Symptom; which happens frequently in a Diarrhcea and Dy- 
ſentery, eſpecially if the Flux be vnſeaſonably ſtopp'd ; of 
which we have a memorable Example in Hildanus, Cent. 3. 
05%. 27 The ſame Event follows the prepoſterous repelling 
of an 2 or the Application of improper Topics to the 
Gout. The Quinſey alſo frequently ſupervenes upon the Small- 


pox, and malignant arid peſtilential Fevers. In particular, ana- 


tomico- practical Obſervations upon the Diſtemper call'd the 
Hungarian Fever, aſſure us, Jar it commonly ended in a 
Inflammation of the Meninges and Fauces, which ſpread itſelf 
to the Stomach and Oeſophagus, z:nd carried off the Patient: 
But the Cauſe of this ſymptomatical Quinſey might, for the 
moſt part, be found to be a too long Conſtipation of the Belly, 
an imprudent Checking of Perſpiration, or a prepoſterous re- 
pelling of the icrid cauſtic Matter, upon the inward Parts. 
hen the Diſtemper is epidemical, it muſt be attributed to 
fore Fault in the Air, which uſually, on theſe Occafions, has 
in it ſome degrte of Malignity. It often 1. — in the Spring 
N after a long rainy and. moiſt Conſtitution of the 
ir, as Hippocrates of old obſerved, Scct. 3. Aph. 16. 20. 22. 
and Bartholine confirms by his own Experience, Cent. 1. O8/. 
81. This Diforder alſo uſually attacks thoſe who breathe an 
Air impregnated with EMuvia of the Nature of a very acrid 
ſubtle Salt, communicated to it by a Multitude of Inſects there 


. reſiding, eſpecially at the Setting of the Sun, From this Cauſe, 


Hollerius, Prax. Lib. 1. Cap. 23. aſſures, that the Quinſey 
is very common at Rome, and ſometimes rages like the Plague, 

_ A Quinſey is very dangerous, not only on account of the 
Fever, which is often acute, but the Fear of Suffocation. The 
molt dangerous is the true, internal, and hidden Quinſey, as 
we ſaid before; and of this Sort muſt be underſtood what Hi 
pocrates pronounces, Prædict. Lib. 3. Cap. 8. The Quinſey 
is a very terrible Diſeaſe, and ſoon proves fatal, if it ſhews 
nothing conſpicuous to the Sight, either in the Neck or 
* Fauces ; for the ſame Day, or the ſecond, or the third, or 
&* fourth, it ſtrangles the Patient.” The greateſt Danger of 
Suffocation is, when the Muſcle call'd the Thyroaritenoideus, 
whoſe Office it is to cloſe the Larynx, is affected. The ſym- 
ptomatical Quinſey is alſo very dubious, and full of Hazard; for 
the Patient, by reaſon of the Weakneſs of his Body, already 
exhauſted, wy the Virulence of the Matter, ſeldom gets over 
it. It is a very bad Sign alſo, when the external Tumor ſud- 
_ diſappears, the 3 not being mitigated, but rather 
exaſperated : For, in ſuch a Caſe, the morbific Matter paſſes 
over the other nervous Parts, and direQs its Courſe either to 
the Brain, where it excites a Phrenſy with Convulſions; or to 
the Lungs, where it cauſes a Peripneumony, which, according 
to . ke Seck. 5. Aph. 10. ends in Death. But when 
the ſuffocating Strangulation remits, and the Tumor, Pain, 
and Redneſs tend principally to the outward Parts, and 
vaniſh by degrees, it prognoſticates a happy Event; if the 
Caſe be otherwiſe, the Diſeaſe terminates in Death, or an Abſ- 
ceſs; if in an Abſceſs, and there be an Effuſion of Pus into 
the Bronchia and Lungs, according to Fore/tus, Lib. 15. Qb/. 
24. the Event is very doubtful ; it in Death, Frothing at the 
Mouth, a Tongue very much ſwell'd, and of a purpliſh black 
Colour, Coldneſs of the Extremities, an uncommon Anxiety, 
and Compreſſion about the Præcordia, and a hard, convulſive, 
and intermitting Pulſe, prognoſticate its Approach. 


Cursg of a-Quinsegv. 


The Method of Cure recommended by Hippocrates, conſiſts 
in bleeding in both Arms, and opening the Veins under the 
Tongue, in Lambitives capable of inciding the Humours, in 
hot iſms, and evacuating a Part of the Humours by an 
inc Di of Saliva, and in ſhaving the Head, A 


Cerate ſhould: alſo, according to him, be applied to the Head 


and Neck, and over this Wool ; and the external Parts muſt be 
fomented with ſoft Sponges, wrung out of warm Water. The 
Drink 1.— to be Water and Hydromel, but by no means 
cold; or Cremor of Ptiſan, when the Danger is judged, from 
the Criſis, to be over. De Ratione Vittus in Acutis. _ ee; 
In both Species of Quinkey, if the Strength of the Patient 
will permit, Elood is to be taken away, even tho it hould not 
abound in him. The next Step is to purge. £C ping, Galle 


mult alſo be applied directly under the in, and ut the 


that the Humours, which cauſe: the Strangulation, y 
Tagen outwards. Moiſt Fomentations alſo, muſt. be ma 
uſe of, for dry ones render Reſpiration more difficult: There- 


fore Sponges are to be applied, which are frequently to be dipp d 
i 7 Ba: QF ' 


in rather than in warm Water.  Warmal £ 
are alſo of great Efficacy in theſe Intentions, It is al —_ 
' 6K Able 
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able to gargle, the Mouth with a DecoQion of Hyſſ@, or Cat- 
mint, or Thyme, or Wormwood, or even of Bran, or of 
dried Figs, in Hydromel; after theſe anoint the Palate with 
Bull's Gali, or the Compoſition which derives. its Name from 
Mulberries. Powder d Pepper may alſo, with very good Effect, 
be ſprinkled upon it. x 
If theſe have but little Effect, the laſt Remedy is to make 
deep Inciſions under the Jaws, above the Neck ; or in the Pa- 
late about the Uvula ; or to-open the Veins under the Tongue, 
that by theſe Wounds the Humours, which cauſe the Diſtem- 
per, may be diſcharged. + _ * 
If by theſe means the Patient is not eaſed, we may know, 
that the Diſeaſe will prove fatal: But if he is fo far reliev'd, as 
to be able to eat and drink, the Tranſition to Health is not dif- 
ficult. In ſome Caſes, Nature will aſſiſt, provided the Diſeaſe 


removes from a narrower to a wider Part, "Therefore, if a 


Tumor or Redneſs ariſe about the Præcordia, we may be ſatiſ- 
ſy'd, that the Fauces are ſet at Liberty.  _ | 

But by whatever means Relief is procur'd, the firſt Aliments 
which are given muſt be liquid, and in particular Hydromel ; 
after theſe, folid Foods, which are foft, and not acrid, till the 
Fauces recover theit uſual Habit, , 

It is commonly reported, that if any-one cats a young Swal- 
low, he will be in no Danger of a Quinſey fot that Tear: And 
it is farther affirm'd, that if the fame be preſerved with Salt, 
and burnt, upon an Attack of this Diſtemper, and the Aſhes 
are powder d, and put into Hydromel, which i given to drink, 
it will be of Service. This I worthy of inſerting, tho” I 
have not met with it in Medicinal Writers; becauſe it is a po- 
pular Remedy in ſome Reputation, and cannot poſſibly have 
any ill Effect. Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 4. + hs 

or the Cure of a Cynanche, that Species of Quinſey which 
is attended with a Tumor of the Fauces, Aretæus adviſes the 
following Method, which, he fays, muſt be immediately pur- 
ſued ; "becauſe the Diſtemper, being extremely acute, ſoon 
proves fatal. | | 

If the Diforder is cauſed by a Debauch, either in eating, or 
in drinking, the Inteſtines muſt be waſh'd not only with one, 
but with two The firſt muſt be of the common Sort, 
being only intended to diſcharge the Excrement ; the ſecond is 
deſign'd to draw a Part of the Humours from the Tonſils and 
Breaſt ; therefore let it not be ſimple, but made of a Decoction 
of Centaury, Hyſſop, Wormwoed, Calamint, and Birth-wort, 
with an Addition of , and à great deal of Nitre ; for theſe 
draw away Phlegm. And tho” the Patient has lived temperate- 
8 the Vein in the Cubit muſt be open'd, and with a large 
Orifice, that the Blood may flow from it with Impetuoſity, 
and in a large Quantity; for by theſe means it will be more 
likely to moderate the Heat, relieve the Strangulation, and mi- 
tigate all the Symptoms. It will not be amiſs to let the Patient 
bleed till he is near fainting, but not till he actually faints ; for 
ſome have, 1 theſe Occaſions, died in the fainting Fit: 
Mean time, Ligatures muſt be made above the Ankles and 
Knees, but particularly upon the Wriſt near the Cubit, and 
upon the Cubit near the Humerus. If the Patient can ſwallow 
eaſily, give him as much Elaterium as is ſufficieat to purge him, 
in Hydromel and Whey ; for, of all Cathartics, Elaterium is, 
in this Caſe, the beſt : Cneoron and Muſtard [rv] are alſo of 
Service; for. both theſe purge the Belly. 

If, by the Uſe of theſe Remedies, the Inflammation is not 
mitigated, bending the Tongue upwards, open the Veins on the 


+ under Side, and if a large Grancity of Blood is diſcharged from 


theſe, it gives greater Relief than all the reſt. Let the inflam'd 
Parts be moiſten'd with Reſtringents at firft, that the Inunda- 
tion of Humours may be ſomewhat check'd ; for this Purpoſe 
uſe Wool, greaſy with the natural Sweat, and let it be impreg- 
nated with Wine, and the Oil of unripe Olives. Cataplaſms 
alſo of the ſame Nature muſt be applied, as of Dates moiſten'd 
and bruis'd with Wine, together with Roſe-flowers ; and that 
theſe Cataplaſms may have a proper Conſiſtence, that is, be viſ- 
cid and ſoft, let Meal and Lin- ſeed, and Honey and Oil, enter 
their Compoſition. | R 

But if it verges towards Suppuration, make uſe of warm 
Topics, as in the other Species of Quinſey': Let therefore the 
Meal be that of Fenugreek; and let the Powder of Frankin- 
cenſe [aa] and Reſin be melted ; and let the Tops of Poley- 
mountain be ftrew'd in: To theſe add hot Fomentations, by 


means of Sponges, eſs'd out of a Decoction of Laurel-berries 


g alſo of Doves and Dogs are powerful 
Promoters of Suppuration, paſs'd thro? a Sieve, and applied to 
the Part. Proper Lotions are prepared of Hydromel, with the 
Decoction of Lentils, 9 or Roſes, or Dates, or of all 
together. The Mouth muſt alſo be anointed as far as the Pha- 
Tynx,” either with ſimple Medicines, as the Juice of Mulberries, 


or of Pomegranates bruiſed with Water, or a Decoction of 


Dates; or (elſe with Com „ as thoſe which take their 
Names from Mulberries, from Rue, the Juice of Pomegra- 
"nates, or from Swallows. But if there are Ulcers in the 


"Mouth, with Eſchars, proper Lotions and Gargariſms are pre- 


[par's of, Deco8tions of Hyſſop in Hydromel, or of fat Figs in 


2 


lows, and ſo applied. Theſe Cataplaſis fat, ju 


Water, with an Addition of Amylum, moiſen ... 
* or oo Ugh Piiſan, or o Tragus, 1215 With * 
ut in that Species of Quinſey which is att RY 
tenuation of the Parts, — pate 8 e "hal 
deavours muſt. be uſed to invite the Humour; 11 
and the Fleſh, outwards, that all the external | a the th 
Let therefore the Embrocations be hot, and made vi 
Dill, with an Addition of Nitre ; and let the Cat; u le 
ſpecify'd, be laid on with theſe, It will ade te gd 
apply a Cerate, with Nitre and Muſtard, in order 
Heat; for Heat in the external Parts contributes ms 2 

Cure of theſe Diſorders, and to the Swelling of the Nat 
a Tumor, rifing externally, preſerves the Patient mz; 
= wack but if it retires inward in a Quinſey, it xa 

Thoſe who, apprehending the Suffocation in 2 CU. 
make an Inciſion in the Aſpera Arteria, in order to ry 
ſpiration eaſy, do not ſeem to me to have confirm'd thi] 
tice by Experience; for the Heat, ariſing from the Indno, 
is increaſed by the Wound, and adds to the Fatigue ad] 
ger of the Strangulation and Cough : Beſides, if the B 
eſcape, this Danger, the Lips of the Wound will mt » 
becauſe, being cartilaginous, * cannot heal. Hyg 
Curatione Acutorum, Lib. 1. Cap. 8. 

There is, after this, ſomething omitted in the Copies of 
teus now extant ; for Aetius quotes ſome things ſrom thi 
thor, not to be found here, as is ſpecified below, 

By Nitre, Aretæus means Natron, a Salt very differenth 
our Nitre. See ANATRON. 

| Celins Aurelianus has preſerved the Practice of a gutt 
of the antient Phyſicians, which would otherwiſe ba 
loſt to us; and is very free in finding Faults, for wiid 
ſometimes gives but indifferent Reaſons. He was of th 
thodic Sect, and as he believed the Cauſes of Diſeaſes id 
the Solids, and were _— but too tenſe or lax aTu 
their Fibres, he reduced moft Diſeaſes under two lea . 
were thoſe of Stricture and Solution: Thus, for Inſtat 
Phrenſy was, with him, a Diſeaſe of StriQure; but 
rhoea, on the contrary, was called a Diſeaſe of Solutin. 

The Patient under this Diſtemper muſt lie in 2% 
Place, moderately ſpacious, ' warm, and free from ol 
Smells. Air, thus qualify'd, is of a laxative Diſpoltio 
proper to infinuate into the tumid Parts, The Poſtued 
cubiture ought to be ſupine, the Head a little raiſed, mi 
and immoveable Poſition, or one in which the Pata 
they find moſt Eaſe ; for all Motion is painful to Perſa 
ing under a Tumor, The Neck and Breaſt are to be cot 
cheriſh'd with clean, ſoft, and d Wool, dippdu 
ſweet Oil, not omitting gentle Frictions of the Joint; 
Relaxation, conſequent on Perſpiration thus promoted, 8 
municated to the affected Parts. 

Reſt and Abſtinence are to be injoin'd for the fil 
Days, together with a laxative Gargariſm. Fomenzum 
warm ſweet Oil are to be uſed, and Bladders, half-ful 
ſame, are to be applied to the outward Parts, If then 
violent, Phlebotomy is to be adminiſter'd within 0. 
Days; for quick and ſudden Bleeding is neceſſary fut 
ſpeedy Relaxation. If there be no urgent Necelſt, ® 
may be omitted till the third Day, or, if the Strength 
till after it, and then uſed, if any emergent Occaiw'l 
The Perſon to whom Bleeding has been adminifer0 
the three Days, is afterwards to have his Head and 4 
mented 'with hot ſweet Oil, and have ſome of 1 
Rill'd into his Ears; and then to uſe a Gargariſm, i 
muſt be warm Water, or Mulſum, and not by K 7 
Sippings, leſt the tumid Parts ſhould be irritated s 
ſome Deglutition and Percuſſion, : | te mil 

If we bleed the Patient on the third Day, O 
wards have his Body anointed round with ſweet og 
and his Face moderately fomented with Warm |, 
we may give him forbile Food, but very thin or WY 
ſome Bread dipp'd in Mulſum. ed 

If Deglutition be difficult, ſo as to preref, |. 
receiving into his Stomach what is given him 97 - 
it will be ſufficient, for ſupporting his Streng®, + 
ſum, Drop by Drop, into the Fauces. | "he Dec 
tinue to give him Food every other Day, till het 

It will alſo be convenient, for ſome Days 
to make uſe of Cataplaſms, which may bee 
round about the Neck, but let them be r- Obb of 
Kind ; ſuch as hot Bread dipp'd in Water Dale, 
mollify'd in Mulſum, or Flour of Wheat, 25 10 
ſeed, or Fenugreek. The ſore- mention d ol 0 th 
or mix'd together, be taken out of =_ otof W 
Honey, or a Decoction or Infuſion of the al 


uf 

chang'd, leſt, by long Continuance on tue | 

a — from the corrupt Exhalations of 00 
I 4 


* 


ANG 


to be heated, that their Vapour may continue the 10 hed n 


oplications are to be made of Sacks of Bran boil'd 


C 1 — half full of hot Water and Oil. The 


7 ſqueez d out of warm Water, alone or 
1 of er DecoQion of the mild Laxatives; is good 


are alſo to be applied to the Neck and 


nder Deglutition, or to the Mouth and Noſtrils; the 


| for Vaporations received this way deſcend deep, and 
apt to be uſed, which have à Congruity with Ca- 
uch as warm and ſweet Oil, or hot Water and Oil ; 
um, diluted with Water, and boil'd ; Milk alone, or 
10 Honey or Water, ſo that there be an entire Deter- 
il the curdling Parts; leſt, if any ſhould remain; they 
Lniraft a Sourneſs from the Heat of the Places. 

alſo to make uſe of a Decoction of Bran and Liquo- 
of Lin-ſeed and Fenugreek; but never boiPd to the 
k of a Cremor 3 leſt by its viſcous Tenacity, in Con- 
with the Viſcidity of the Humours, it ſhould occaſion 
ly of Reſpiration. Beſides theſe, the Decoctions of 
mlow, Wild-mallow, Syrian Sebeſtens, Club-moſs; 
s, or juicy Figs, are all recommended, as well as the 
Alica, or Ptiſan. 

n the Difeaſe begins to decline; Sybariticy, Cretic, and 
ines are proper: But as for light Aſtringents, and 
ey call Inſpiſſants, ¶ Stiymmata] I think them at this 
"enient; for theſe are Remedies that we uſe in the 
nz of the Diſorder; while the Symptoms are light, and 
ent only complains of a flight Pain in the Fauces and 
for Theſalus-himſelf orders Poſca, when he is call'd to 
oſe who are threaten'd, but not actually ſeiz'd, with 4 


rt, we. muſt make uſe not only of Poſca, but of a 
pn of gentle Aſtringents, ſuch as Roſes, Thebaic Dates, 
Myrtle, Lentifk, and Maftich; any one of which may 
| in Mulſum, or ſome other of the fore-mention'd 
phenever we find, that their aſtringent Quality requires 
pn by the Mixture of a laxative Liquor. The Juice of 
s of Service, and the Medicine call'd Diacodion diſ- 
1 Mulfum, and oftentimes in Subſtance; if the Fauces 
ed with it, - Of the ſame Virtue are Diamoron, Dia- 
Jamyrchion, the Troches of Andron, and the Sphragis 
las, Anthera with Honey, and all Medicines prepared 
es or Pomgranates; Roſes; the Rinds of Pomgranates, 
Juice of unripe Grapes, Box-thorn, and the like. 
hen the Diſeaſe is form'd, we are to do as before ad- 
des which, if we find the Humours, which are con- 
the Heat, become glutinous, and appear outwardly, 
be them with a hot Sponge; but if they lie deep, the 
[an Inftrument for cleanſing the Throat] muſt be in- 
þ Vith its Head wrapp'd in fine ſoft Wool; for the thick 
Jus Humours, if ſuffer'd to remain; would accelerate 
In. If they lie ſo deep as to be out of Sight, th 
attenuated by taking Mulſum; but boil'd beforehand, 
Axes 15 of greater Efficacy; ſome give Ptiſan mix'd 
deines endued with a ſenſibly biting Quality are to be 


urs flowing to the Part. 
Belly — not perform its Office, Clyſters are to be 
um Water and Oil, ſometimes with, and ſometimes 
Mey ; for the Vapour which aſcends from the Liquor 
a free Reſpiration, not only under a Synanche, but 
th; whereas an undue Retention of the Fœces 
a 1 ens is the Cauſe 
X , 

85 ve He _ y, by which Tumors 
Nene Cupping and Scarifying will be proper in the 
] ! 

nion; but if there be a e and the 
4 D without remitting, are beſt applied, as 
4 on Remedies, (which take away Stricture) 
3 No Cupping Glaſſes then are to'be applied 


Neck, or to 

Os call'd Anther con uu — — Part of 

d Part ed Nerves which call Tenontes, and 

* Pits of the Ears, ¶ ſub Aurium Lacu- 
the Poſition of the Fauces is plainly to be 


. e =o not abate, and the Patient is too deli- 
Va Lane Cure, and fearful of being touch'd with 
al e, s ate obliged to apply Leeches, which 
hey are faller Bs Places we have mention d; and 
take care to the Evacuation they make is not 
hee inſicted 5 Ply Cupping Glaſſes to the Pun- 
; beſide; gur i order to draw off as much as ſhall 
ds and 7 uſe Fomentations of Oil, with pro- 
Porations. Aſter theſe we ply the Pa- 


and thoſe Parts which, by or or Inflam- 
alſo is to be exhorted to ſuck in the Vapour with open 


for, by irritating the Tumor, they would incraſſate 


tumid Parts about the Neck, and an exonerated Bel- 


ANG 


tient with Epithems irifuſed in hot Oil, and vaporate witli 
Sponges ſqueez d out of the ſame Matter; for we diſapprove the 

ry Vaporation by Sacks; as capable of Condenſation. In an 
extraordinary Tumot we ſcarify alſo the Tongue, with the 
Fauces and Palate, by means of à ſlender and pretty long 
Bleeding-lahcet [ PHlebotomus]; for the tumid Parts are relax d 
by dtawing off Blood from the Places. ; 

After Scarification we uſe mild Gatgatiſms; and if the Diſ- 
eaſe begins to decline, Unctions of the Fauces, or of the inte- 
riot Parts; as with boil'd Honey, or with a Medicine prepar'd 
of a Decoction of the Wild-mallow; with the Seed of Fenu- 
greek, Lin-ſeed, Amylum, Honey, and Oil; or with ſtoned 

aiſins bruiſed, with Bread; or a Decoction of Linſeed ; or 
with Honey, and Cretic Raiſin-witie, in which have been boil'd 
he Root of the Wild-mallow ; or the Flour of Alica and Lin- 

8 

If the Diſtemper continues without Abatement, we uſe Sca- 
tification a ſecond or a third time, not only of the Throat, or 
Parts adjacent to the Tonſils, which the Greeks call Authereon, 
and the great Nerves of the Neck call'd Tenontes, but to the 
Hinder Part of the Head, the Scapula, and Interſcapula, which 
the Greeks call Metaphrenon, and to the Breaſt : For tho' the 
Parts adminiſtering to Deglutition be moſt eminently affected, 
other Places of the Body ſuffer by Conſent. | 

Many there are, who, not underſtanding the Method of ſub- 
duing the Diſeaſe, but only labourihg to divert the peccant Mat- 
ter, and placing the Cauſes in the Fluids, adviſe above all 
things to apply Cupping Glaſſes to the Groin, then to the Re- 
gion of the Diaphragm, then upon the Breaſts, with Scarifica- 
tion ; after this they apply the ſame to the Throat, the Neck, 
and the Parts thereto belonging. | | 

If the Diſeaſe be evidently on the Decline, we ſhould diet 
the Patient upon Pulſe [a Sort of Panada] and poach'd Eggs, or 
Hog's Brain, utterly rejecting all acrimonious, high- ſeaſon'd, 
heating, vinous, rough or dry Food, or whatever may irritate 


the Parts appropriated to Deglutition; for the Diſorder eaſilx 


returns on a very flight Occaſion. We ſhould alfo apply Cere- 
cloths, prepar'd with ſweet Oil, or Oleum Cyprinum, or Gleu- 
cinum, or Irinum, or Malabathrinum, [ ſee the Compeſition of 
theſe Oils under their proper Adjeftives | with the Root of 
Marſh-mallow. Then let the Patient bathe, and afterwards 
drink Wine. Celius, Acut. Morb. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. | 


_— the Antients, ' Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe upon the 


Cnidian Sentences (on Regimen in acute Diſeaſes) tells us, that 
Patients uhder 4 Synanche are to be blooded in both Arms; but 
this muſt be avoided ; for a coacervated Effuſion of Blood may 
cauſe a Fainting, for which Reaſon we are reſtrain'd from 
taking away ſo much as would be ſufficient for relaxing the 
Stricture. kT” | 1 22 

He alſo directs the Opening of the ſublingual Veins, which 
is not only uſeleſs, but hurtful ; for the Matter, flowing in great 
Abundance to the Paſſage, is there ſtopp'd for want of ſufficient 
Vent, and fills the Parts ; which by this means are rather loaded 
by the Acceſſion, than relieved by the Receſs of Matter. 

Again, a Fillet is to be bound about the Neck, in order to 
raife the Veins, and eſpecially when the Synanche is without 
any manifeſt Tumor. Now a Fillet, as every body knows, 
muſt increaſe the Difficulty of Breathing : Beſides, *tis very 
certain, that the Flux of Blood from the foremention'd Veins 
is difficult to be ſtopp'd ; for we can apply no Reſtringent to 
the Place without Danger, and *tis impoſſible to tie the Veins. 
*Tis alſo natural for Tumors, after opening, to incline to an 
Hzmorrhage. | | 

The Author afore-mention'd uſes warm Gargariſms and Va- 
porations, but with what Ingredients, he does not tell us: He 
then orders the Head to be ſhaved, and to be inceſſantly vapo- 
rated with Sponges, and then cover'd with a Cere-cloth and 
Wool. He allows his Patients, for Drink, warm Water and 
Mulſum; and, in the Decline of the Diſtemper, feeds them 
with Cremor, of what Kind, he does not ſpecify ; being igno- 
rant alſo, that this Decline generally happens not till atter five 
or ſix Days, and Abſtinence from Food during that Time would 
be unreaſonable, ' V aporation ought indeed to be uſed, but not 
to the Head more than to the Neck, and the Beginning of the 
Throat, which the Greeks call Anthereon. After Vaporation, 
the Part muſt be kept warm; and in the Decline of the Diſeaſe 
a Cere- cloth is to be applied. ee 

Moreover, as to Drink, he does not tell us in what Quan- 
tity, nor after what Manner, nor at what Times he allows it. 
Again, in his ſecond Book of Diſeaſes, he ſays, they oughit to 


de relieved with Chyſters, and purging Medicines, which thbe 


Greeks call Cathartics, by whoſe Acrimony the tumid Parts. are 
the more exaſperated. | ee 2607 ie 
As to bleeding in the Parts ſituated under the Breaſt, v 
judge it hurtful and needleſs ; hurtful, becauſe many Bodies 
muſt be divided, for tis not eaſy to come to the Sight : 
Vein; and needleſs, becauſe Blood may, with Eaſe, be taken 


from the Arm to ve Purpoſe ; beſides, the continued and 
15 . lyſters, Purgatives, and Phle- 


Ain, 


joint Detraction of Matter 
tomy, is plainly intolerable. 


of the 
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Again, if there be Danger of Suffocation, ſays he, 
the Kulifcus, which pn call the Pipe of a Clyſter, muſt be 
intruded into the Fauces, and the Patient muſt rrones by this 
the Fumes of burnt Hyſlop, Sulphur, and Bitumen. Here is 
certainly a Miſtake ; for he tries to thruſta Pipe into the Fauces, 
% v_ the Violence of the Diſeaſe, they can't admit 
e thinneſt Air; and he thinks the Patients ought to be fill'd 
with an auſtere Smoke, by which found Perſons are often af- 
ſected with a Suffocation. 2. 8 
In the laſt Place, he approves of Phlebotomy in both Arms, 
and in the ſublingual Veins, which we have condemn'd, and 

roved to be of no Service ; for it cannot be done without great 
Moletation to the Body. | | 

Diacles, in the Book which he wrote upon Diſeaſes, their 
Cauſes, and Cures, fays, That ſanguine Perſons ſhould be 
blooded in both Arms; but thoſe who do not abound with 
Blood ſhould only be ſcariſied. Then he would have the Pa- 
tients continually anointed with Bull's Gall, mixed with Herba 
Pedicularis, which they call Staveſacre, and Nitre, and Cnidian 


” 


Grains, and have the fame uſed for Gargariſms. He alſo pre- 


ſcribes Pepper to be held under the Tongue, the Neck to be 
vaporated with Spanges, and covered with Cere-cloths, order- 
ing the Sick to be extenuated beyond all Reaſon. 

As for our Part, we approve of Phlebotomy, not only for the 
Sanguine, but for all Perſons affected with this Diſtemper, if 
their Strength permit, tho not in both Arms, as we faid be- 
fore 3 nar are we for thoſe extremely acrimonious Ointments 
and Gargariſms, nor do we uſe any ſuch Inunctions in Tu- 
mors of the Eyes. Far Staveſacre will bring a Synanche upon 
a ſound Perſon, <4 cauſing a ſudden Inflammation of the Fauces. 


Nor is it e with Medicine to reduce the Body, or its 
Habit, by uation, but to relax the tumid Parts by proper 
Remiſſives. 


Praragoras, in his fourth Book of Cures, treats his Patients 
under a Synanche, with Clyſters, and extenuates them by 
Sweating ; ſometimes he uſes Phlebotomy, and adminiſters a 
vomiting Medicine, which they call an Emetic. Then he cuts 
off the Uvula, or ſometimes ſcariſies it, and heals up the 
Wounds with Tar. We are content, that others 

give their Opinion of this Method; for exceffive Vomit- 
ing, by Diſtention and Suffocation, has often been mortal, 
and a tumify'd Uvula wants Relaxation, not Amputation, as 
well as other Parts of the Body, which muſt, of Neceſſity, be 
relaxed by ſoft and gentle Means. 

Eraſfiftratus, in his ſecond Book of Anatomics, in which he 
treats of Diſeaſes in particular, preſcribes, in ſome Caſes of a 
Synanche, Vaporation with Sponges, Cataplaſms, and a Me- 
dicine, which he called 2 Catapotim, [Pill] prepared of Caſtor, 
to be taken in Wine. But he did wrong in every Particular ; 
for Wine is an Aſtringen . om —_— No ponder 
of a very acrimonious Nature, an contrar 
2 Herophilus has ſaid nothi - py nn 4 
_ Aſclepiages, in his ſecond Book of ſwiſt, or acute, Diſeaſes, 
ſays, t Perſons under a Synanche are to be treated with 
Helng, Purging, Cataplaſms, Collutions of the Mouth, Garga- 
riſms, with attenuating and 


| 3 — — 

epared of „ Origanum, me, lot, Worm- 
— DecoRtion of Figs, Nitre, Staveſacre, gg waged» Ela- 
terium, Bull's Gall, Refin of Cedar; to which he adds, the 
Uſe of Cupping and Scarification. He denies that Blood can 
be drawn by Cupping, either, ſays he, becauſe this Diſeaſe is 
attended with a Fever, or elſe, by the Prevalency of the effi- 
cient Cauſe of the Tumor, the Heat of the Cupping-glſs is 
over-powered, and diverted the contrary way, fo as to be inca- 
pacitated for Detraftion. Phlebotomy he adviſes to be exerciſed 
in the Forehead, in the Corners of the Eyes, in the ſublingual 
Veins, or in the Arm. If the Diſeaſe be violent, the Fauces 
are to be ſcarify'd, that is, the Tonfils, and the Parts above 

from an 
called Ho- 


Arteria, 
In this Method of his, the Miſtakes are many and various ; 


for whatever is of an acrimonious Nature, is an Incentive to 
the Hymours g R Parts 


2s. we ſhew'd- before. Beſides, be is guilty of an Abſurdity, in 
direQing the Uſe of Clyfters, in order to divert and derive the 
Mattgs from the ſuffering Parts, becauſe. it is contrary, to the 
Evacuation of thoſe Parts, by cutting their Veins, to which he 
bi Approbation, He was wrong in Judging, that Scarifi- 
draining art, 

te. Beſides, it argues 

imagine that the pegeant 


f 


Bi 


and preſcribes for a Gargariſm, Mulſum, in which l 
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dered-alſo, that we do not uſe Cupping- 
is increaſing, when the Matter is re la wi 
dew I 
, cation tumid Parts 
and * dangerous ; for it cauſes vehement ien uit 
ſuch as cannot be ſtopped. For if we deen d 
them, ſpeedy Suffocation will be the Conſequem: v bo 
let them alone, a more ſpeedy Death appears to l . | 
of this Effuſion of Blood; or if the Patient eſcape te 
rhage, he will not avoid a Cancer, or a a 
Increaſe of the Tumor: For ſince we very often fo 
thoſe Parts, which are perfectly ſound, and in = 
State, *. yet riſe into a Tumor, when ſearified, thy 
with ingents; we may very well ex l 
Croll if hey i e = 
of Aſtringents, ſhould ſwell to a more vehement Deg, , 
tainly, in ſo conſiderable a Tumor, and ſo exaſperaty 
to bear the Touch of a Finger, and where the Patient 
much Difficulty ſuffer the Uſe of Cataplaſms and * 
a deep Inciſion, or ſcarify ing of the interior Pa * 
ceſſarily be hurtful and dangerous. 

As to opening the Aſpera Arteria, which they al 
tomy, for the ſake of Reſpiration, it is a mere able, 
no Authority of Antiquity, but is a raſh and unten 
vention of Aſclepiades. But to ſpend no more Tine z 
futing this Author, nor uſe too few Words in they 
Abborrence of ſo deſperate an Operation, we ſhall wy 
more at large, in a Ireatiſe we deſign to write ona 
Remedies ¶ Adjutoria]. Themiſon, who approves of 45 
Method of curing acute Diſeaſes, which are not attend 
a Fever, incurs the ſame Cenſure with him. 

Serapion, in his firſt Book of Cures, for a Syaand 
ſcribes Evacuation by Clyſters, and Phlebotomy, ad 
mends the Uſe of acrimonious, irritating, and aperitye 
plaſms and Ointments, which they Angjtomitiy, 
alſo very rigorous in injoining Abſtinence, 

This Phyſician alſo lies very open to Cenſure ; fore 
knows, that Tumors are irritated by acrimonicus and 
ating things; and Phlebotomy, in Conjunction with 
is acknowledged to „r 
Again, in enumerating the Names of the Mater 
he omits thoſe which enter the tion of Autly 
medies, tho Meat and Drink are of no lefs Imp 
any other Auxiliary Remedy whatſoever, when uit 


men. | 

. in bi third Bood of Cur ray 
ternals, tells us, that To thoſe who labour under: 
<< dancy of Blood, we firſt ibe Evacuation by 0 
<< and then uſe Phlebotomy, ſometimes in the Arm, k 
<< in the Sublingual Veins. We alſo make uſedf Vq 
<< to the Neck and Throat, with Sponges dipp'd i 
Water, which has had Rue and Penyroyal boilel i i 
he gives his A ion of a which 
wn woes; 0 $f Mulſum, * with 
Iihrian Orris, or Figs. At Night, he lays, we 
Cere-cloth prepared of Oleum Irinum, with Rozio u 
of each an equal Weight. E 

In Caſes where he ſuſpects a Thickneſs of the ju 
orders the Fauces to be anointed with Honey and out 


boiled Figs, or Origanum, and Pepper mixed with i. 
uſes Elaterium to the * of ſeven Drams, (an un 
Doſe) and gives to many five Grains, in Tydromel 0. 


After theſe he adminiſters a Remedy, which be cabal 
that is, of a vomiting Quality ; is thus prepared: 


qther, put chem into the Vellel. 


to ſtand in the Sun twenty Days ben d. ; 


leavel 
1 


and intruded into the Fauces, 
_ he makes uſe of a Medicine p 


ANG 


. e difficult to vomit; or he uſes Elaterium 
if the t | Rue, or Ekterium with Muſtard and 


with Vinegar 


we forbid 


bd yith nothing but Water, or Mulſum, 
. al theſe Experiments, 
ready E 


C = 
25 Apt, thinks 


Phlebotomy proper only for the San- 
nanchical Patients, if Strength 
Humit ought to be blooded, on account of the Vehe- 
Fe Stricture. ſhort, when he forbids Bleeding 
MAb ag ed by Cold, he deſerves to be 
b Synanche, occaſion a OY | , Niere OD. 
H af, for overlooking the preſent Caſe, and inquiring 
e which he adviſes, are alſo hurtful, and ſo 
q Vaporationy on account of the Acrimony of the Ingre- 
þ ex of a fiery Nature. Alſo his vomiting Medi- 
which he calls Emetics, cauſe Swellings where none were 
For the ferulaceous Plant, which they call Thapſſa, 
ent to burn the Parts to which it is applied, and to in- 
doſe which are ſound and in their natural State, The 
Judgment is to be form'd of thoſe which are compoſed of 
4 Fuptecm, and Red Sumach, and ſuch- like; old 
ſo has an acrynonious Quality. What he calls Ca- 
# which we name Purgatives, to be adminiſtered Clyſter- 
0 . . 
cauſe 2 great Diſturbance in all oy ge and Moleſta- 
to the Stomach, and other nervous Parts. It alſo argues 
ce to preſerihe % Time when the Patient ſhould take 


v4 


ere are ſome Phyſicians alſo of our own SeR (the Methodic ) 
being ſtill addicted to the Errors of the Antients, have 
their Approbation to unuſual and yiolent Remedies ; ſome- 
adviſing human Urine or Ordure, with Honey, Myrrh, 
ke ; fometimes Centaury, Wormwood, Southernwood, 
je, Birthwort, Tymbra, which we call Satureia, [Savory] 
uſtard ; ſometimes one ſhall preſcribe the Pythagoric and 
ian T roche, ſo called from their Inventor ; another adviſes 
Whey call the Sphragis of Polyidas, and Conſtrictives, with 
jons, and Cerates of the Ointments of Sampſuchus and 
uy ; all which Medicines, through their exceſſive Heat, 
their drying and vg Qualities, are provocative of a 
„ whereas the Diſeaſe is vehement and precipitate of 
and ought to be treated mth gentle and ſimple Medi- 
te ine, 


5 * 


of Laſer of Cyrene, if it can be procured, if not, take 
J Syrian Laſer, and diluting it. with Water, anoint the 
auces therewith by means of a Feather, laying it on 
ety thick z or uſe Euphorbium diluted in the ſame 


Wer. 


& of Ox-eall, Salt, Vinegar, Honey, old Oil, equal 
: 5 05 ether, and therewith anoint 
Ir - 2uces for 2 good While together, uſing a Feather for 
| Fupe: Or, yhile together, uſi 8 * 
F epnel-flower fry? ins; Pelli 
F -Fnel-tower fry'd, two Drams five Grains; Pelli- 
in of Spain, one Bram two Grains and an half; Saga- 
aun, thirty-one Grains; powder them together, and 
e them into a Maſs with Honey. | 

7 god Medicine is compoſed of 


P's tho Drams five Grains; Elaterium, one Dram 
Pr f; the Seed of Roſemary, one 


rans and an 
dam two Grains n of half 


man Dung I have che following Experir 

oy: efollo xperiment : 

T hoy : j V icted with Phlegmons 
of ee ches deplorable manner 7 he was in 
| „ and | Type vent it was ol liged to bleed. 
With a Perſon, who promiſed him a Re- 


ned 


He had che fame Succeſs upon ofthe 

foe fume Dee , till at length, theGen- 
in contigual Danger of being ſuffocated," and 
N., When they hat ont tn the Price: th 
N to the other. ie 469 Dad agreed on the Price; the 
[rs This Medicine has is Views from 


ITY 


fall into a Synanche, from taking Cold, he 
ls for thoſe who Bleeding and 9 but 5 all other 
them: He alſo orders his Patients to be ſupported 


or Eſſays, ſeem to be nothing 
ped ts to anſwer ſome dybious Conjectures. For 
9* bas nothing in View but Ol/ervation, which 


well prevented. 


ANG 

% Antipathy, which Antipathy conſiſts in that the Perſon who 
© is cured, ſhould be ignorant of its Compoſition. ** He there 
fore preyailed with him to ſubſtitute another in his ſtead, on 
whoſe Fidelity he could depend, and to whom the Secret might 
be communicated, upon his taking an Oath to diſcover it to no 
Perſon while the Author lived. After the Author's Death, the 
Perſon entruſted cured not only the Purchaſer, but others, with 
this Remedy, and freely and heartily offered to communicate 
the ſame to me, tho* I never aſked him. It was the Dung of 
a Boy, mixed with Attrc Honey, dry'd and pulverized. e 
Boy, according to the Author's Preſcription, lived on Lupines, 
ſuch as we uſually eat with Bread that is well baked, and ſea- 
ſoned with a moderate Quantity of Salt and Leaven. The 
Boy's Drink was old Wine; but both that and the Lupines 
were in moderate Proportions, that he might be able to make 
a perfect Concoction. When the Boy had been thus dieted 
for one Day, he did not take his Dung the next Day, but ſtill 
fed him in the ſame manner, and the third Day he faved his 
Dung. He preferred Lupines, avoiding other Food becauſe of 
the Stench; but he who told me, faid, that he had often, for 
— ſake, given the Fleſh of Fowls and Partridges well 
boiled, and ſerved in Water, or ſmall Broth, and that the Me- 
dicine operated never the worſe. Galen. de Simpl.- Medic. 
Facul. Lib. 10, aries | 

A Stoppage from a Quinſey is to be looked upon as a danger- 
ous Caſe, and fo much the more if the Inflammation be ſeated 
inwardly, ſo as that no outward Sign appears, and eſpecially if 
both the Tonſils and the Uvula are inflamed. In this Circum- 
ſtance, immediate Recourſe is to be had to Phlebotomy ; but if 
the Patient be unfit for it, he is to be ſcarify'd upon the Shin- 
bones, and ſuffered to bleed plentifully, acrimonious Clyſters 
are to be uſed, Abſtinence is to be injoined, and drawing Me- 
dicines are to be applied to the Neck ; for if the Matter lodged 
in thoſe Parts can be attracted outwardly, ſo as that a Tumor 
ariſes, there is good Hope of ſaving the Patient. The Cremor 
of * mixed with thin Honey, is to be uſed for a Gargle, 
or a Decoction of dry'd Figs, or of Hyflop, Origanum, and 
Horehound, by which means the groſs and glutinous Humours, 
fixed in thoſe Parts, are digeſted. ' Oribaſi de Loc. Aﬀett. curat. 
Tib. 4. Cap. 71. W * | 

Archigenes (ays, that the Cauſe of a ſecret or inward Quinſey, 
in ſome, is to be aſcribed to the Nerves which ſerve the Sto- 
mach: "Theſe being diſordered, occaſion an Inflammation in 
the ſubjacent Parts, which are the Heart and Lungs, the Prin- 
ciples of Reſpiration, from whence it is communicated to the 
Arteries called Carotides, and the Parts adjacent. The Reaſon 
why the Patients in this Caſe are not apoplectic, is, that the 
Cauſe of this Diſeaſe is only an :Intemperies, without a Com- 
preſſion of the Parts. Medicines of an emetic Quality, ſays 
the ſame Phyſician, are proper in this Quinſey; ſuch as Elate- 
rium, and Squama ris with Honey, anointed upon the Part. 
J relieve many, ſays he, under an inward Quinſey, with a 
«< Gargle of Muftar-ſeed, and ſoon after carry them to the 
«© Bath; by which means I have ſaved many, and reftored them 
to Health by a Diſtribution [of the Matter] over the whole 
& Body.” Aretæus adviſes {Thrs is not found in the Works of 
Aretæus, which are extant] to apply a Cupping-glaſs firſt-below 
the Navel, and ſoon after to the Sides, Baek, and Scapulæ, 
. ſtill removing it from place to place, and ſetting it on in ſuch a 
manner as to draw 'from' the upper Parts downwards. Tf the 
Patient be much oppreſſed, bruiſe Muſtard-ſeed in Water, and, 
- ſpreading it upon an old Rag, apply it to the Ereaſt. Let a 

inctus alſo be prepared of Maſtard-ſeed, Nitre, Hyſſop, roaſted 
Squills, Sulphur Vivum of each an equal Quantity; to be 
well mixed with a ſmall Spootiful of Honey, and ſo given. So 
far Aretzus. In Phlebotomy, the Orifice of the Vein muſt not 
be made fo narrow, that the Blood — * a manner ſtrained, 
the thicker Part of it, which is the Cauſe of the Affection, 
might be left behind. If any thing forbids opening of à Vein, 
Clyſters are to be given of the Decoction of Centaury, Worm- 


wood, Calamint, and Birthwort, mixed with Honey, and a 


J 


ood deal” of Nitre. The Patient is alſo to be purged with 
Preis: of e Haden ſcems moſt proper ſome- 


times in a Quinſey ; but if ought never to be taken but in 
Whey, with. Carduus Benedictus boiled in it. Pills of Aloes 
and Coloquintida are alſo good, if the Patient can ſwallow 
them. It would be proper Alſo to infuſe three Drams of Hiera 
Archigenis, in one of the” before-mentionedDecodtions, for a 
Eger, When the Belly his been already deanſed by a prega- 
ie OHNE? dee ” Aſter geyeral eee, Ca 
"glaſſes are th be applled; and it there be ally "Tyner about tio 
own, 3 iighler tis ey af to be affixed on che Ages 


* aws, r er hinz N F 8 4 
Auf the Blake ir to be fearify'd, # pood dea en Blood extratteg, 


and the Iilelfiöns ſprinkled and rubbed ith Salt” If nd Tumor 


appear outwardly, as in the accult Quinſey, the Cuppitig-glaſs 
5 apply d under the Tendon of the Neck, nat d Reſt 


. Vertebya, and often remoyedy yu 2 conſtant Attraction, by 


Luxatian of the Vertebræ are 
Afte ſome Reſt, from the Remedjes above⸗ 
Far toon bafadonty of c* oe 


- 


Which means the Diſlocation an 


* 


as ay. 


a Senſe of Weight about the Belly. 
which I uſe for an inward Quinſey, and is admirable alſo in an 


Aſthma, conſiſts of 


the next Day. But our principal Dependence for the follow 
ing Days is, on Lituſes and Gargles; therefore if the Diſtem- 
per at firſt be very inflammatory, we begin with mild Aftrin- 


ents, ſuch as a Decoction of Roſes, Lentils, and Dates, an 
Tnfufion of Roſe - leaves in Hydromel, a Decoction of Sumach 


in Hydromel, or a. Decoction of Sebeſtens. If there happen 


an Excoriation of the Parts, the Cremor of Bread is to be given 
warm, or the Mouth is to be waſhed with a Decoction of Bran, 
or Milk alone. I, ſays Archigenes, am always provided 
<« with a dry Medicine, which conſiſts of eight Drams of com- 
© mon Sumach, four Drams of Roſe-leaves, and two Drams 
© each of Coſtus and Saffron; theſe I put in Hydromel, and 
c uſe as a Gargle, with which I have very eaſily cured Inflam- 
«© mations and Ulcerations of the Tonſils, which threatened 
very bad Conſequences.” The milder Lituſes are very agree- 
able to the inflamed Parts, ſuch as the Cremor of common 
Sumach, boiled in Hydromel to a ſolid Conſiſtence; but the 
Sumach is firſt to be macerated, till the Hydromel be deeply 
coloured, and taſte ſtrongly of the ſame. The Juice of a 


whole Pom te, Rind and all, bruiſed, and mixed with a 


third of its Quantity in Honey; and the affected Parts anointed 
with it, is a good Medicine. FEY | 

If the Diſeaſe yields to none of theſe Remedies, but the 
Conflux of Humours increaſes, the Veins under the Tongue, 
or thoſe in the Forehead, or about the great Canthi, {inner 
Corners of the Eye] are to be cut, the Neck is to be wrapp'd 
in Cloths moiſtened with warm Oil, which muſt be often re- 
newed ; or apply a Cerate, prepared with Oleum Cyprinum, 
or Oleum Gleucinum, or Muſteum [Oil of Cyperus, and Oil 
prepared of Muſt, that is, Wine unfermented : See the Pre- 
paration of theſe Oils under the Words Cy RIx uu and GIL Ru- 
cinuM]. If the Diſeaſe continue long, you muſt expect an 
Abſceſs, in which Caſe it will be very convenient to waſh the 
Mouth with a Decoction of Figs, which will be rendered much 
more effectual by an Addition of Hyſſop. For Ulcerations, 
Saffron in Hydromel, and a Decoction of Liquorice, are pro- 
per Medicines. In the State of the Diſeaſe, there is nothing 
better than to waſh the Mouth with the Juice of Ptiſan or 
Alica, which frees the Patient from many Inconveniencies, and 
prevents an Abſceſs. 5 

A Fomentation for the Quinſey, to be received at the Mouth, 
is as follows : 


Take Origanum, Hyſſop, Savory, and Fennel-ſeed; with a 


good — of Vinegar and Nitre; beat them in a Pot, 
that is carefully ſtopped, with only a Hole in the Middle 
of the Cover, to which, and the Patient's Mouth, muſt 
be fitted a hollow Cane, through which the Vapour may 
be tranſmitted. If the Cane grow too hot for the 
Lips, let the Patient hold in his Mouth an empty 
Egg, perforated at both Extremities, for the Cane to paſs 
into. The Fomentation will be the milder, if inſtead of 
Vinegar you put Poſca or Water. Sometimes ſharper and 
more ſevere Remedies are required to make the Fleſh riſe, 
and to remove the inward and d -ſeated Streightneſs 
and Compreſſion, under which the Patient labours ; for 
the Diſeaſe often grows ſo deſperate, that it has been 

thought nece to uſe things odious and abominable, 
ſuch as human Dung, which, it is certain, has been pre- 
ſcribed for a Litus, with the defired Succeſs ; ſome uſe 

ũt freſh, others dry'd and powder'd, mixing it with Nard or 
Myrrh, to take off the Stench. 


From acrimonious and lacerating Medicines, we are to paſs 


to thoſe of a milder Nature, ſuch as Audron's Troches, and 


the like. Emetics are beneficial, on br thoſe who have 
chigenes's Remedy, 


Four or five Grains of Elaterium, twenty-ſeven Grains of 
Spuma Nitri, and a Dram of Muftard-ſced ; bruiſe them, 
and make them up in Water. 


Elaterium bruiſed with Oil or Honey, and rubbed upon the 
Parts as deep as it will go, excites Vomiting, and much more 
effectually, if it be mixed with Spuma Nitri. The fame Effect 
has burnt Copper, bruiſed with Oil of C „ anointed upon the 
Parts. Ox-gall, fo uſed, is very good for the ſame Purpoſe, and 
ſo is Nitre drank in Oxymel, the Juice of Centaury with Ho- 
ney, and Mill made into a Linctus with Honey. Some 
have- given a Spoonful of the bruiſed Seed of Naſturtium in 
Hydromel, and ſoon after the Patients have vomited up a thick 


and tenacious ſort of Phlegm, by which they have been greatly 


relieved. T7 


Ep Quant of the of a Cock that is of of groſs Humours, by which the 
67 8 Saul, dry it, | : : N 


and keep it, and when a 
- Caſe requires, give a Spoonful of it diluted in Water or 


a Hydromel. It cures thoſe who are given over; but if the mixed with Honey, make a Litus: Ot, 


— 


e the Glandules and Tubercles of the Throat. Thiel 


AN 


patient cannot drink it, the Parts are to be nx 
it as deep as you can make it go: Or, hel y 


Take Centaury, Nitre, common Salt, of ech. 
bruiſe — and lay them aſide dry ; p "it Dry 
mix them with Honey, and lay it on wi 4 lng 
as you think fit: You may confide in the Uk Att 
it is an approved Medicine : Or, bruiſe Warm it 
ſtraining the Juice, add to it ſome bruiſcd ou 
make it into a Litus with Honey: Or mal * 
of Elaterium, Ox-gall, and Honey, *' **? 


The Diabeſaſa, in the Beginning of the Dien, 
taken in a — . brows. DecoQion, r * 
have preſcribed : When the Diſeaſe is arrived er u. 
give it in Juice of Ptiſan; in its Remiſſion or Decline * 
taken in Honey, Hydromel, or Mulſum; and for nad 
— in a manner hardened Inflammation, it i; ziven af 
mel, 
Pbilagrius adviſes us after the aforeſaid Evacuation d 
whole Body, Cupping, and opening the Veins under the l 
to mix other things with the Diabeſaſa, partly ſuch x vi 
ſtrain the Influx of the Matter, and partly ſuch 4 yil 
what is ſettled in the Parts: For Example; 


Take of Diabeſaſa, Galls, called Omphacitidet, White 
dung, human Dung dry'd, each eight Drams; hy 
Dogs mult be fed with nothing but Bones for ta 

ore. 


Marrian's Emetic for inward and outwatd Quinky, & 
„mand yout Reward, ſays he, before you give it” (ul 
fidence of a Cure}. | 


Take burnt Copper, Vitriol, each twelve Dum; l 
Elaterium, Spuma Nitri, each one Dram; Ox-gll 
Drams. Make them up with Honey, and wich af 
anoint the Parts affected as far as you can reach, 


Archigenes adviſes to take human Dung, qualif d &| 
and dry it, then burn it in an old Rag, and afterval 
it to be drank in Hydromel ; it cures thoſe that areattle 
of Suffocation. 

Antonius Muſa preſcribes dry'd Dog's-dung, ſuch a ac 
bruiſed and ſifted, to be mixed with Honey, and anvil 
the Parts ſo deeply, as that it may be ſwallowed: *k 
© Galen, I know no better Remedy for the Quinley, 
«© Inflammations of the Tonſils, or dangerous Suffocata 


very effectual, when mixed with Oxymel and Tar, av 
anointed therewith. | 

An excellent Remedy for the Quinſey is prepavi d 
Swallows, in manner following : 


Taxe of burnt Swallows, eight Drams ; Saffron, tool 
Spikenard, a Dram; make them up with Honey, 
it while the Diſtemper is ſtrong upon the Haut 
Swallows are thus burnt : Take the young wall 
they are feathered, and put them alive into 
Pot with a convenient Quantity of Salt, and, f 

Pot cloſe, heap burning Coals upon it, till is 
are reduced to Powder and Aſhes, which ng 
uſe it, 


- Another Preparation of Swallows for the Quinky: 


Take young Swallows burnt, in Number oY 
reen Myrtle, a Pint and an half; My Rad 
8885 Honey, a quarter of a Pint. 11 
Swallows, and pulverize them, and then m 


Ingredients. 5 
A Medicine, whoſe Efficacy is proved by He C 


Take of Malabathrum, Coſtus, Cloves, Pets, 
Ounce ; Sandarach, four Ounces ; mt, 
fied Honey for a Litus : Or, | : 

1s are hn 


Take Snails which have no Shells, ſuch 5, , 
dens, and burn them in a Pot to Aſhes, dat 
Honey, and ſo uſe them; it gives p 

are oi 


In like manner the Aſhes of burnt Crabs#*_| 
Honey, and the Decoction of Crabs 15 ee 
I uſe to bruiſe a Crab in ks 8 7 1.4 
the Liquor, give it warm for a . fnb oof 


the Leſſer Centaury, then burn it, and, 


_— -bone of a young Hog, an Ounce ; 
the L 1 Rind of Pomgranates, 


Ounce; Coſtus, four Drams; Pepper 
es: Mix them with Honey. 


e of 


n. ve ought to be very ſolicitous and 
gay of de iſaſe * to remit, x ih the Matter, 
— ited from the innermoſt Parts of the Body to the 


| an u ed Metaſtaſis, fall down upon 
et carry off the Patient. Aetius, Tetrab. 
4 Cap. 47. ; 
Dm TRALLIAN, | 
ſicians uſually called every Kind of In- 
| hroat, -whether inward or outward, a 
4 but their Succeſſors have diſtinguiſh'd this Inflam- 
"+0 four Kinds: Thus an internal Inflammation of the 
the upper Part they named Cynanche, an external one 
„ in like manner they called an internal Inflam- 
f * Pharynx, or Fauces, a Synanche; and an exter- 
tion of the ſame Sort Paraſynanche. [ To theſe 
P. Egineta adds a fifth, which, tho” rarely, affects 
and is owing to a Luxation of the Vertebrz of the 
ths, he ſays, is incurable, Lib. 3. Cap. 27.4 . 
Dilünction being thus eſtabliſhed, we are next to direct 
r Cure for each of theſe Kinds. In general then we 
know, that neither repellent nor diſcutient Remedies 
uſed alone, but in ConjunRtion ; and, that with regard 
ometimes Repellents, at other times Diſcutients, are 
bell. In the N the Diſorder, and while 
« ſeems to be in a Flux, Repellents are to be choſen; 
ate of the Diſeaſe, Diſcutients are generally proper ; 
> Decline, ſtronger Diſcuſſives. They who uſe only a 
Method, either inwardly or outwardly, do a great deal 
ief, by inducing a very acute Suffocation, or increaſing 
nation, to the utmoſt Danger of the Patient. And 
tt only to conſider the Times, but the Nature of the 
« For tender and delicate Conſtitutions, ſuch as Eu- 
boys, and Women, mild and gentle Remedies are moſt 
t; but to hardy and robuſt Bodies, ſtronger and 
Medicines are beft adapted. For as ſtrong and hardy 
jons in Health can bear Refrigerants without being ſick, 
diforder'd, they require more powerful Remedies to 
m to their natural State; but Perſons of a ſofter Ha- 
tence the contrary, for they bear well enough with 


ar its Hey 
ine, it I j 
an imete 
given in( 


uation of 
er the Ta 
uch as wit 
n 4s wil d 


\ Whit 


rams; hit 


ar” gentle, but are hurt by ſtrong Medicines. here- 
, uſt carefully weigh with ourſelves, and confider when 
i Soffocatl proper to increaſe or remit the Force of any Medi- 
at.” Tiel that it may be contrary to the Diſeaſe, but at the 
Tar, ud familiar and friendly to the Patient, We ſhall be- 
Eres mth the moſt ſimple and weak Remedies, and proceed 
1 ronger, and direct when are to be uſed in their 

| prepare ple State, and when __ 
the moſt ſimple Medicines in this Caſe is prepared of 
ron, twol the Juice of Mulberries, and is good in the Begin- 
ch Hone), for any moderate Degree, of all inflammatory Diſor- 
the Tonfils, Uvula, Fauces, or any of the Parts about 


it, eſpecially in Bodies of a ſoft and white Fleſh, 
cine, which we call Diamoron, when compounded, 
vt only in the Beginning, but in the State of the In- 
* It is render d a more powerful Diſcuſſive, by 
with Myrrh, as moſt indeed prepare it in the Be- 
the Diſtemper ; but it would be better ſuited to its 
a requires both Digeſtives and Diſcuſſives; and if at 


de much more effectual. : 


| ing of a groſs and viſcous Sub- 
1 ſeated, fix Drams of Nitre, and one of Sulphur, 
, — But if the Patient cannot bear ſo penetrating 
0 N er under an Imbecillity of Stomach, which 

ubverted by this Topic, the Nitre and Sulphur 


1.7 7 | N we muſt be contented with the Addition 
es, Pete yl — hag Penyroyal, and Origanum, or Cala- 
mix then d Or Fepper; but to preſerve the Fauces from 


ik vil wen be a Mixture of the Juice of Li- 
dot the leſs xy 27 er = OT oe 


raſtion of the Diamoron for the Quinſey is as 


Ur of Mulberries, three Pints ; of Myrrh, 


|: Boil the 1, Aach tuo Drams ; of Honey, half a 
ben let it Juice of the Mulberries for an Hour, 
Honey tp)? and thicken by Degrees ; after this 
of Two-thing * them again to the Conſum- 
nm, Ingrodieng, when they are cool, mix with 


ble, 


Jou add a little of the Antidote called Diabeſaſa, the 


ANG 


The incomparable Galen prepared this Medicine after the fol 
lowing manner : | 


Take of Honey, a Pound ; of the Juice of Mulberries, two 
Pints and an half ; of Saffron, Myrrh, Omphacium, each 
a Dram; of auſtere Wine, two Pints and an half, If 
Omphacium cannot be had, ſubſtitute in its room the 
Juice of Sumach. Let this be firſt boiled to a ſtrigmenti- 
tious Conſiſtence, and then add the Honey; after the 
have boiled for ſome time together, remove the Veſſel 
the Fire; and, putting in the dry Ingredients, boil them 
well together, till they are thoroughly incorporated. 


The prepared Juice of the wild Mulberries is an excellent 


Medicine, and ſo is the Juice of Quinces; and, for want of 
theſe, the Juice of wild Pears, Medlars, Damaſk Prunes, Ser- 


vices, and wild Plums. Theſe aſtringent Fruits plainly require 


to be mixed with a good _ of Honey, ſometimes dou- 
ſometimes triple their Weight ; and all theſe Medicines 
are friendly to the Stomach, and not at all dangerous, and may 
1 taken in a moderate Degree of Inflammation. 
heſe Juices may be prepared with the ſame Ingredients as the 
Juice of the Mulberries. | | 
The Medicine prepared of the Juice of Walnuts is ſomewhat 
more effectual, as well as what is prepared of Blackberries, 


Pomgranates, and Quinces, which is a Strengthener and Sto- 


machic. ; 
The Medicine of Walnuts, called Diacaryen, is thus pre- 
pared : 


Take the external Rind of Walnuts, while they are in their 
moſt flouriſhing State, and pound it in a Mortar; ſtrain 
the Juice through a linen Cloth, and after boiling it, mix 
it with a moderate Quantity of Honey, as before in the 
Diamoron, and boil it again to the Conſiſtence of Honey. 
In this State, without any further Mixture, it is proper for 
Women and Children to take, eſpecially in the Beginning - 
of the Diſtemper ; if you add Myrrh, it may be uſed 
when the Diſeaſe is arriv'd at its Height; and with a fur- 
ther Addition of Sulphur and Nitre, in the Decline of the 
ſame, and where the Aſpera Arteria, and its Top, are 
affected with a Hardneſs and Conſtriction, as we ſaid 
before. 


Another excellent and very effectual Medicine, which has 


o 


ſaved many Lives, is thus prepared: 


Take of Orris, Balauſtines, Pepper, Saffron, each an Ounce; 
Syrian Sumach, two Ounces ; Wine, three Pints; Muſt, 
boiled to the Conſumption of a third Part, a Pint ; Honey, 
a Pound; Alum, an Ounce This Remedy may be uſed 

at any time, eſpecially where Heating and Attenuation 
of ſome ſtubborn Hardneſs are required. 


The Preparation of the Diabeſaſa, for malignant and deſpe- 
rate Inflammations: It is called alſo Diaharmala, from Har- 
mala, wild Rue : 


ake of Anife, Seeds of Smallage, Biſhop's- weed, the 
Flowers of common Ruſhes, Alum, Illyrian Orris, wild 
Rue, each one Ounce ; of Caſſia, Crocomagma, # Dregs 
of the expreſſed Ointment of Saffron] dry'd Roſes, each 
two Ounces ; Ivy, freſh Aſhes of young Grrallowh burnt, 
each three Ounces 3 Spikenard, Amomum, each four 
Ounces; Saffron, an Ounce and an half; of the Galls 
called Omphacitides, the ſmall, tuberous, ſolid fort of 
Galls, Dioſcorides, L. 1. C. 146.] eight in Number: 


Pulverize them, and make them up with Honey, 


Aetius aſcribes this Compoſition to Andromachus, and quotes 
him, as ſaying, that he uſed it in deſperate Quinſeys, and that 
it was alſo an excellent Remedy for Pains of the Stomach, and 
the Griping of the Guts. His Receipt is ſomewhat different 
from Trallian's, and here follows: . 


Take Seeds of Aniſe, Seeds of Smallage, Flowers of the 
Juncus Odoratus, Biſhop's-weed, plumous Alum, Illyrian 
Orris, the Seeds of wild Rue, Cinnamon, Troglodytic 
Myrrh, long Birthwort, Caffia, Crocomagma, dry'd 
Roſes, of each one Ounce ; Coſtus, Aſhes of Swallows 
newly burnt, each three Qunces ; Saffron, an Ounce and 

an half; Spikenard, Amomum, each four Drams ; Galls 
called Omphacitides, eight in Number : Make them- up 
with Honey. The Doſe is the Quantity of a Bean. 
Aetius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 47. 1 


This Medicine may be uſed alone, if the Diſtemper be mo- 
derate; and its Strength may be abated, by mixing with it 
Amylum, or dry'd Roſes, or Earth of Crete or N or 

| . | © Barley- 
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Barley-meal, or any other thing of that Nature, according to 
Diſcretion. If a more powerful Remedy be required, its 
Strength may be increaſed by an Addition of Nitre, Elaterium, 

o they call the Juice of the wild Cowcumber) and Swallow's 
| g, burnt or not burnt. The Medicine may alſo be im- 


proved by a Mixture of the Excrements of Dogs, and much 
more by an Addition of human Ordure, burnt or not burnt ; 
-but the burnt is the weakeſt, But Regard is to be had to the 


Time when we make theſe Additions : Thus, for Inftance, we 


mix Sal Ammoniac, when not only Repellents, but Diſcutients, 


are required; and if we add the Root of Bryony, we ſhall 
make it a far more powerſully diſcuſſive Medicine; for Reme- 
dies of this Nature are manifeſtly wanted, where there is no 
Influx of Humours, but the Inflammation is hard and ſcirrhous. 
Many have mixed Muſtard-ſeed, ——— as they continually 
eat it for Sauce, with Oxymel, and fo give it warm for a Gar- 
le; and then afterwards, by anointing the Parts with Diabe- 
ala, have diſcuſſed a ſcirrhous Inflammation in a [ſurpriſing 
manner. For in every Conflux of Humours we muſt reſtrain 
their -Courſe ; but when they are ſettled on a Part, we are to 
uſe Diſcuſſives, far fear the Paſſage of the Breath ſhould be ob- 
ſtructed, and ſo the Patient be ſtrangled as with a Cord. 

You may anoint the Parts to very good Purpoſe, if to the 
Diabeſaſa you add but three — which have ſaved many 
without the Help of Bleeding and Purging, and they — 
and human Excrements, and Elaterium; but if ſome - 
nate human Excrements, the other two will ſuffice, for they 
do well with Honey; and where Inunction cannot be per- 
formed, may be blown through a Quill, with the ſame ER, 
on the Part. That the Dung may not have a fœtid Smell, the 
Dogs are to feed on nothing but Bones for three Days before. 
Jo correct the Feetor of che human Ordure, let a Boy eat 
nothing but boiled Lupines, for three Days beſore, chat his 
Stools may be well concocted and coherent.; theſe Lupines are 
uſually eaten in ſmall Quantities, - with well-baked Bread 
| [«a-paviTys dgios]. The Boy's two firſt Stools are to be thrown 
away, and the third.preſerved ; and after tis dry'd, to be mixed 
with Gooey, For the Uſe of this we have the Authority of the 
very wiſe Galen, and Nhilagrius, and many others of the An- 
. tients, corroborated by our on Experience. But the Mo- 
A _—_ 2 Excrements as an Abomination, and only 
make uſe of Dogs, as having nothing of a foetid Smell, 
and yet are effectual to the ſame Purpoſe. But if any be averſe alſo 
to the Uſe of this, they may keep to the Lituſes prepared of the 
Swallows, [ Diachelidonium, the Preparation of which ſee ſrom 
Aetius what has Sumach ſor an Ingredient, which are 
admirable Remedies; the former of theſe may be mixed with 
the Preparation of the Juice of Walnuts, Obſerve, that the 
Diabeſaſa is not only good in AﬀeRions of the Throat, but in 
many othen; for it. cures Diſorders. of the Stomach and Colon, 
and is an excellent Stomachic and Anti- dyſenteric, hen mixed 
with Album Græcum, or Dog's Dung, which itſelf cures the 
Dyſentery, if it be mixed with Milk in which heated Sea · peb- 
bles have been quenched; and is no leſs effectual in Inflamma- 
_ tions of the Fauces, Tonſils, and -Wvula, if, uſed with the 
_ Juices, of auſtere Grapes, the Rind of :Walnats,  Cornelian 
Cherries, Acorns of the Ilex, or Services; it is. alſo-properly 
mixed with /Egyptia and Anthera, In the Beginning and In- 
ereaſe of Inſlammations Aſtringents are plainly indicated; but 
when they are come to their, full State, and ought ta be diſſi- 
pated, Diſcutients are required. Dogs Dung has. alſo man 
other Virtues for it cuxes i the Apbibe, and old Ulcers» which 


are hard to cicatrize. | B32. 
If the aforeſaid Remedies are: not to be had, we muſt make 


uſe; of ſuch as follow, hich ara bath good and; eaſy t be pre- 


pared: 
Take the Seed of Radiſn, pulrerized-in.Qzymel, for a Gar- 


ple : It has a very good Effect by generating Plenty of 


' dity. 
* *. 


' Avother, Garple.for, he Quinſey,: Misch. L ale, as did my ka- 
ther Stephen before me, "is thus ptepared : * T7 a1 


Take of Egyptian Thorn, a Dram; Orris, and Liquorice, 
e 

* 5 4 a Si: 1 4 n : I 
them e Conſumption 


A very gpod Medicine in the State. of the Diſtemper, is the 


following: | 


Take of burnt and. waſhed Rraſs,.a Dram of red. Nitre, 
two Drams : Give them a moderate Boiling in Honey, in 
- .,2 copper: Veilel, ang. ſo uſe them; 1M exmuracd allo, and 
. Honey, gius great Relief in. ibis Cale. | A 
r Agother for inveterate Qinlies, that are void of Ulectations : 
9 | | 


while it was yet in its liquid State, and before 


I, ot f pr all the ac 
dtomel, . which, of itſelf produces e 
81 


che ſhould ariſe. Gave Hydwomel till tend 


— pads a;Vaxtue of. 
. 
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a Suffocation. This is a ver effectual 
Inſtammatians, proceeding from groſo wy u. 
mours, which are not attended with Ulenm 


As to Bleeding in the Quinſey, it ought to ben: 
place, hut not all at once; for ente Een 
to draw off the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe from the ah 
therefore Phlebotomy is to be adminiſter'd three or fou 
only taking care to ſtop the Blood before the Patent 6; 
nothing js more 4mproper and dangerous in a Quinky * 
ing, which is often the Cauſe of a Confluence of althef 
inwards. If there be no Relaxation after Bleeding, bug 
daes of Food and Air [of the Gullet and Alper, g 
obltructed, we are not to ſcruple cutting the ſublngy 
nor defer it till To-morrow, but do it the fame Dy. ] 
in a very urgent Caſe, have apened a Vein Very ox 
Morning, cut the Sublinguals at Day- break, and in te 
auminiſter'd a Purge of Scammony in Cremor d pi; 
awith all theſe. Means had much Difficulty to relax tr 
lation which the Inflammation bad cauſed. To aug 
opening the Vein of the Cubit in both Arms, I a 
«the fame Day ten Grains of the newly expreſſed Juced( 


is the Method to be uſed with Perſons who —— 
Diſtemper, which gives no Reſpite, but require i 
Help. I have alſo cut the Fugular Veins when I col 
| the Sublinquals, and by that means very much rele 
tient. For a Woman I have open'd the Veins at tl 
hen I undetſtood ſhe wanted ber monthly Purgttay 
- was the Occaſion of the Diſeaſe. Hence ſhe recent 
Benefit, the Reſtoration of the Menſes to their uu 
and Relief from the Diſtemper. The ſame is to le. 
Men, af ſubject to the Hæmorrhoids. | 
Cupping is adviſable in theſe Diſorders, but it 
after the Influx of the Matter has ceaſed ; : for whikit 
the Part, 3 — and Repellents are more px 
Drawers, But when the Influx is over, and the li 
to be diſcuſſed, Cupping and Fomentations are come 
if needſul, a Cataplaſm is to be apply d; ſor wal 
Body is free from Recrements. of ill Humours, ther. 
of a new Conflux to the affected Parts; and it i; c 
Cupping - glaſſes have the Virtue of attracting the m 
ter, which is the ſole Cauſe of the Danger, from the i 
to the Superhcies. p e g 
Externally may be apply'd Wogl moiſten d mi 
7 i mA tes, prepared with Wax, Butter, « 
0 Aa \ Ms ; 
Cataplaſms are to be ſuch as digeſt and diſcuß lnk 
prepared, for Example, of Bazley-meal, Linſec, 
_ A Wer ; or Sign: ol wg of Bread 
ther. But. Cataplaſms which only relax, or = 
are to be aygided. If the Jnfampmation be pt pra 
ing, and hard, it will be proper to add dry d n 
Fats, andi a little Nitre; for the Matter ought to 
and Naturg aſſiſtad in her Endeavour that way. | 
Id and ſgirrhous Inflammations are proper i 
- With a vm Hecoction of Chamonyle or MAY 
Which. if you add Bays, alpechlly in cald pdf 
3 2 deeply ſeated, the mentation wil 
» SHEETURL, | | 
As to Diet, let the Patient's only Suſtenance t! 


he deſired ; for it attenuates and purges 009 | = 
It is, in a — manner, proper to be — 
upon the Breaſt or Lupgs, or , where dd b 
With. Streightnefß ; and there. is Reason to 11h 
cation, Petipneumony, and in ſome meaſure VF 


_Ratent is te take Cremor of Fuß, hic 
$0, all, good Furpaſes than the ſo 2 . 211 


Ware 15 7 
to be . g 
the Sick ia ey 


ſtreig Wen Nich copious Alument, * 11 
new Strangulation. In this Diſorder jibe” fn 


Neck is diſpell'd, they immediately Took 
blnels Son The ſame | Line are to be uſed for thoſe 
1 nee and, in ſhort, for all who are under 
55 ive the natural Heat. P. Æginet. Lib, 3. 


tion, to rev! | 
. Tv} ing this Diſeaſe varies, according to its 
| Method pra Gas of each; to the 9 of 
9 ar ry their Removal, the Phyſician is to direct all 
| 1055 As ſoon therefore as it is known by manifeſt 
pw here is a Congeſtion of the Blood in the Head, 
_ not only Sov the Inflammation, but is alſo the 
f fatal Symptoms, the Phyſician's firſt and immediate 
cot the Impetus of the Blood from the Part affect- 
bh is moſt conveniently done by opening a Vein near 
in this Remedy, Phyſicians of all Ages, both antient 
ern, have placed their principal and almoſt only Hope 
i the Patient. Let Hippocrates ſpeak for all, who, in 
% Lie in Hom, See. 1. thus directe the Cure of a 
1 4 1 hey who are affected with a Quinſey from Blood 
Qed and coagulated in the Veins of the Neck, are to 
Moded in the Arms and Feet; and at the ſame time to 
ated by Stool, in order to divert and draw oft what 
b the Diſcaſe.” But where, and after what manner, 
to be done, all are not agreed. There are a great _ 
driſe opening of the Veins under the Tongue ; whi 
reject, becauſe if the Orifice be not made wide enough, 
e Blood comes out; from a wide Orifice proceeds an 
ave, which is ſometimes known to prove fatal. Among 
ho deſpiſe it, Tulpius is one of the chief, and for this 
\ becauſe the Blood is hereby drawn to a Place narrow of 
a Suffocation eaſily induced. Others, as Zacutus 
w, Hi. Med. princ. Lib. 1. Hiſt. 76. Job. Steph, in 
 Struft. Hom. Trallianus, and Freind in his Commen- 
n the Epidemics of Hippocrates, are extremely zealous 
ing the external Jugular Veins ; eſpecially in a deſperate 
and where there is preſent Danger of Suffocation. 
vmmend Scarification on the Nape of the Neck, and the 
bs Platerus, Amatus Luſitanus, Zacutus Luſitanus. Rio- 
ould have it done about the Larynx. Capivaccius and 
ae for applying Leeches behind the Ears, and on the 


Phlebotomy, according to the Advice of Hippocrates, 
ys to be purg'd, by which means the Humours may 
Ked to the lower Parts, and evacuated : And this is to 
ped by Cathartics, not at all acrimonious, or in the 
Powders or Pills; but of the milder Kind, and in a 
bm : But that we may anſwer two Intentions at once, 
in off the ſuperfluous, and at the ſame time attem- 
ſweeten the acrid and ſalt Humour, it will be very pro- 
eſcribe a Decoction of two Ounces of Manna, and a 
id half of antimoniated Nitre, in ten Ounces of Whey. 
ng can be received by the Mouth, a Clyſter muſt 
Nac - Milk, Honey, Oil of ſweet Almonds, com- 
and Nitre, | | 
uperfluous Blood, and impure Humours, being thus 
w we are next to direct our Endeavours to the Re- 
the ſanguineous or ſerous Humour that ſtuffs the Veſ- 
Proper Remedies, both internal and external, which 
e ſame time allay the feveriſh Heat. Moſt conducive 
ole, is the frequent Uſe of a diaphoretic and gently 
of antiſpaſmodic and perſpirative Waters of 
ns of Elder, the Lime- tree; Cowſlips, Acacia, Goat's- 
be Herb Carduus Benedictus, Scordium, [Water Ger- 
vith Dioſcordium, diaphoretic Antimony, and Sal 
» Vinegar alſo, with Crabs-eyes, and the Syrup of the 
„ Very proper alſo are moiſtening and diluting 
lulged in good Quantities, ſuch as Whey, ſweet and 
da repar'd with the Juice of Lemon and Sugar, Ptiſan 
_ the Rove of Seorzonera, and the Shavin 
"(lc oe dyrup of :Lemon-juice, Water-gruel, 
elf, if mix'd with an ity 
ke, and a link Nine. 1 of Water 
wo * wa a the Quin ; we are alſo to 
} , uch as by Topics, applyin 
L de of the Mouth, oth ne to Fa 5 
beni by theſe means, the Pain and inflammatory 
| the 'gated, the Acrimony of the Humours attem- 
de) uces, which ſtick faſt in the narrow Paſſages of 
1 - 'Gfſolved. The moſt common Topics are 
le * and diſcuſſwe Ingredients, as the Flow- 
White Lies 8 'Chamomile, Mullein, the 
Meal of Ln. Saffron, the Secds of Aniſe and 
reit, Swal in-ſeed, boil'd in Milk 3 to which ſome 
i Purpoſe 2 Neſts and Album Gretum. Uſeful 
Niet, or 3 —— and emollient Plaiſters, as Dia- 
rof Melilot, mollify'd with Oil of 


i d or render more efficacious by a Mix 
; 0 va Mixture of 
4 — and Camphire. 1 am not fond of ad- 


ſy 
min 11 D. the Places where the great Pain 
nee ryneſs, lies. It is ſufficient, now- 


and-then; to waſh the Mouth with ſome proper warm Liquor 
which may be prepared of ſeveral things, as with Rob Dianu- 
cum, Diamoron, Syrup of the ſweet Juice of Pomgranates, 
of red Poppies, of Violets, Mucilage of Quince-ſeeds, Cream, 
Sal Prunellz ; any of which, as Circumſtances ſhall require, 
may be mix'd with Milk, a Decoction of Liquorice, or of Figs, 
br with Water-gruel : Nor is there leſs Virtue in the freſh Oil 
of ſweet Almonds, mix'd with Sperma Ceti, Saffron, and Syrup 
of Violets, infuſed in Water-gruel, and held a while in the 
Mouth. IF | 
CLinicar CavTtons and OBSERVATIONS. 


In a ſanguine Quinſey, and. plethoric Body, the Cure muſt 
begin with Bleeding, which in this, if in any Diſtemper, deli- 
vers from immediate Danger of Death ; but we muſt be quick 
with our Aſſiſtance, for we have not a Moment to ſpare. The 
Patient finds moſt Relief by opening the Jugular Veins ; but if 
this be impracticable, the Veins under the Tongue muſt be cut, 
taking care firſt to open a Vein in the Arm. When a ſanguine 
Quinſey comes upon a burning and Hungarian Fever, and there 


is Danger of a Phrenſy, but not Strength enough to bear the 


Loſs of much Blood, the ſublingual Veins are however to be 
open'd with all Speed: But when the Diſorder owes-its Riſe to 
a cauſtic Acrimony, inherent in the nervous Membranes of the 
Fauces and Larynx, and there is no manifeſt Redundancy of 
Blood, Scarification of the hinder Part of the Neck or Chin, 
or Application of Leeches, are rather indicated. And in caco- 
chymical and phlegmatical Conſtitutions, when, from the Plen- 
ty of viſcid Serum, a 'I'umour, with a Pain and a gentle In- 
3 affects the Fauces, and the external Parts of the 
Neck, Scarification on the Nape of the Neck, and the Scapulæ, 
is to be preferr'd before Phlebotomy. | 
In the Uſe of Topics, due regard is to be had to the different 
Kinds of Inflammations in the Fauces, and proper Remedies 
are to be accommodated to each Kind. Thus, in every painful 
and hot Inflammation of the Fauces, a Julep of Roſes, with 
Nitre and a little Camphire, ſwallow'd, is of excellent Service. 
Alſo Jelly of Hartſhorn, with the White of an Egg, well de- 
purated, and the Juice of China Oranges, and ſwceten'd with 
Sugar, repeated frequently, are of wonderful Relief. If the 
Fauces are dry, and parch'd with Heat, the Tongue ſwell'd, 
and there is a Difficulty of Reſpiration, as well as Deglutition, 
a Linus is to be prepar'd, with two Ounces of the White of an 
Egg, beaten in Water, one Ounce of Roſe- water, Syrup of 
Pomgranates, and Diamoron, of each half an Ounce, and Sal 
Prunellz, twelve Grains; with theſe, according to the Condi- 
tion of Circumſtances, twenty or thirty Drops of ſome anodyne 
Liquor may be mix'd : Outwardly the Neck, before and be- 
hind, is to be anointed with camphorated Oil, prepar'd of one 
Ounce of the Oil of ſweet Almonds, two Drams of the Oil of 
white Poppy, and half a Dram of Camphire. | 

In the internal and occult Quinſey, attended with a violent 
Heat, the Mouth is, now-and-then, to be waſh'd with Milk 
only; and its Cream, with an Addition of Sal Prunellæ, and 
Syrup of red Poppy, and . is to be frequently drank. In 
an Inflammation of the ¶E ſophagus, which is often acceſſary to 
a malignant Fever, when come to its State, what is commonly 
uſed is a Powder made of a Dram of Nitre, three Grains of 
Camphire, and an Ounce of Sugar, together with an Emulſion 
of ſweet Almonds, to be both taken inwardly, and outward] 
to be held for ſome time in the Mouth. And when there is 
any Danger of Suffocation,. from receiving inwardly the acrimo- 
nious Exhalations of Metals, Minerals, Quick- lime, and Mer- 
cury, there is no room for Bleeding or Purging in ſuch a Caſe ; 
but the fitteſt Remedies are Moiſteners and Demulcents, both 
internal, and external, as Milk and Nitre, the Cataplaſms before- 
mention'd, and Clyſters, | | | 

The inflammatory Pain, cauſed by the ſalt acrimonious Se- 
rum, in the e Fleſh of the Fauces, near the Precincts 
of the Pharyx and Larynx, with a Redneſs and copious Saliva- 
tion, without a Fever, is beſt diſcuſs'd in the Beginning, by 
immediately taking a Gargariſm of Spirit of Rheniſb or Fran- 
conian Wine. The preſent Effects of this Remedy are atteſted 
by MWalæus, Method. Med. p. 112. Let him who is affected 
« with a Quinſey, ſays he, gargarize himſelf in the Beginning 
e with Spirit bf Wine, and all the Inflammation will ceaſe in 
„ the Space of three Hours, whether he uſes. it by itſelf, or 
© mix'd with other things.” And, for this Reaſon, Martianus 
commends, in a true Cynanche, things which are actually hot: 
And I myſelf have known an Inflammation of the Fauces diſ- 
cuſs'd in a ſhort time, by gently paſſing down the Fauces eight 
or ten Drops of Spirit of Wine camphorated, in which a Grain 
of Nitre has been diſſolved. Some recommend, for this Purpoſe, 
Eſſence of white Burnet, made with Spirit of Wine. 
When a great Load of impure ſerous Humours oppreſſes the 
Glandules of the Palate and Fauces, the milder Laxatiyes are to 
be frequently uſed, ſuch as thoſe prepar d with Manna, : Rhu- 
barb, Tartar, and Raiſins of the Sun, and Currans. There. is 
alſo an excellent Gargarifm for this Purpoſe, which has for its 
Baſis the Sal Pharyngeum, deſcribed by Zobelius in his Tartaro- 
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begia : It is 2 of an Ounce of Cremor of Tartar and 
Nirre, with 2 an Ounce of burnt Alum, diffolved in diſtill'd 
Vinegar ; and this Solution is afterwards to be coagulated ac- 
cording to Art. A Dram of the Salt thus prepar 
Drains of Honey, is to be diffolved in five Ounces of Plantain- 
water ; and with this Liquor the Fauces are to be often waſh'd, 
and the ſame is to be now-and-then injected with a Syringe. 

In inflammatory Tumors of the Fauces and Glandules, the 
mollifying Plaifters above preſcrib'd have juſtly the Preference 
before Cataplaſms, which, on account of ſeveral Difficulties, I 
ſeldom uſe ; but more frequently make uſe of a Decoction of 


Emollients made in Milk, kept in a Bladder, But as to 
the Uſe of Gargariſms, obſerve, that they are not to be injected 
with a Syringe ; for the too vehement Attrition of the Parts by 
this Method would the more exaſperate the Pain and Inflam- 
mation. It is therefore the better and ſafer way to waſh out 
the Mouth, now-and-then, with the Liquor appointed for a 

iſm : But if even this, by reaſon of Weakneſs, cannot 
be effected, the Injection is to be forced in the moſt gentle man- 
ner, left there ſhould be an Irritation to vomit ; the Head alſo 
is to be bent forward, and not backwatd, for fear the Liquor, 
by ſlipping wrong, ſhould paſs into the Aſpera Arteria, and 
endanger Suffocation ; and if there be a great Quantity of 
Mucus inherent in the Parts, the Injection is to be renew'd. 
Moreover, in all theſe Affections of the Fauces, it is beſt to 
abſtain from ſpeaking, becauſe the frequent and ſtrong Agitation 
of the Tongue exaſperates the Diſeaſe. 

If the Tumors of the Fauces tend to a Suppuration, the 
fame may moſt commodiouſly be promoted by the Application 
of fat dry'd Figs : And when the inflammatory Tumor of the 
Tonſils is full of Ichor, I find no external Remedy better than 
Honey of Roſes, mix'd with Spirit of Vitriol, and often applied 
with a Pledget ; it leſſens the Tumor, cleanſes it, prevents any 
further Aux, and diſſolves the Phlegm already about the Parts. 
In the Aphthæ of Infants, which beſet the Tongue, and are 
attended with Pain and Heat, there is nothing better to mitigate 
them, than, now-and-then, to anoint the Puſtules with Cream, 
with a little Nitre. Sometimes it will be convenient, in order 
to diſcuſs the Phlegm, and reſtrain the Afflux of the Humours, 
to apply white Vitriol diſſolved in Rain-water, or, what is bet- 
ter, Roſe-water, or Elder-flower-water. 

That the Inflammation of the Fauces may not return, as it 
often happens, we muſt carefully avoid ſuch things as we ſaid 
before were diſpos'd to induce it. Perſpiration eſpecially muſt 
be maintain'd, and ?tis good to defend the Head, Neck, and 
Shoulders, from all Refrigeration, that the Humours, and acri- 
monious Matter, which ought to paſs off thro* the Pores, and 
be diſperſed, may not be repell'd inwardly, and take up their 
Settlement in the ſoft 9p eg of the Fauces. Beware alſo of 
every thing, that may put the Juices in too great an Agitation, 
eee of Vociferation, and high-firaming the Voice, by 
which the Humours are attracted to the upper Parts. If the 
Body be plethoric, ſeaſonable Bleeding muſt be adminiſter'd ; 
and if ſpontaneous Hzmorrhages obſerve not their ſtated Times, 
or fail in other reſpects, they muſt be regulated, and reduced to 
Order. Nor is leſs Care to be taken to keep the Belly ſoluble, 
by taking now-and-then a gentle Purge, by which Impurities 
may be carry'd off, and their confluent Motion upwards may be 


intercepted, 
 HisToRIEs of Casts. 
CAsE I. 
A Woman, thirty Years old, choleric, and very ſubje& to 
Rheums and Catarrhs, roſe out of her Bed in Autumn, thinly 


cloath'd, and careleſly expoſed herſelf to the cold Air. By this 
means ſhe contracted a Hoarſeneſs, with a burning Heat and 
Pain of the Throat, fo that ſhe could neither ſwallow nor ſpeak 
without Difficulty ; and her Pulſe, eſpecially in the Night, was 
quicker than it ought to be, Her Menſes having ceaſed, ſhe 
was firſt blooded in the Arm, and then had a Clyſter admini- 
ſter'd, but received no Relief; as for Gargariſms, ſo great were 
her Pains, ſhe could not bear them. Meari while, the Tumor 
of the Throat, both internal and external, extremely increas'd, 
and to ſuch a Degree as to want but little of ſtrangling the Pa- 
tient; but it ſubſided a little on the fifth Day, and the Pain 
was mitigated. At this time was outwardly applied to the 
Neck a ripening Plaiſter of Melilot and Saffron, on which were 
hid warm Rags, and her Mouth was waſh'd with a Decoction 
of Emollients. By theſe means the Tumor was brought to 
Maturation, and happily broke in the Night, unknown to the 
Patient ; but the acrimonious Matter was certainly fallen down 
upon the Lungs, and ſeem'd to threaten Suffocation. To re- 
medy this, was preſcrib'd Hyſſop- water, with Eſſence of Caſtor 
and Liquorice, with an Addition of ſome Drops of Spirit of 
Hartſhorn, prepar'd with Amber; alſo an Infuſion of the pecto- 
ral Herbs in hot Water, after the manner of Tea: Upon this 
a Sweat broke out over all her Body ; and at the ſame time a 
tough, viſcid Matter, ſux times at leaſt in a Day, came off by 
Stool, not without griping Contractions of the Belly. But the 
Phyſician, being apprehenſive, that this Diarchoea might be hurt- 
£ l N 
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'd, with two 


ful, conſider'd how to ſuppreſs it; and for that! 

Electuary of Diaſcordium, Conſerve of Nate eg 
of the Hæmatites, and Nutmeg. The Looſeneß b 
diately ftopp'd, but was fucceeded by Hickups „ r 
Heat in all the Region of the Eſophagus, a Si wht. 
Matter, and a Decay of Strength. Under hel: Cid l 
another Phyſician was conſulted, who judged theſe cum 
proceed from the wrong and injudicious Suppreſſion if . 
of the Belly; wherefore he preſcribed Pills of choice 
Diagrydium ſulphurated, Mercurius dulcis, Saffron Cale! 
Salt of Amber, to be taken in a hot Vehicle. By Ny. 
the Hickups were not ny cured, but the Excretion ; 
Matter by Stool was recalPd, to the great Relief of the 
who afterwards by degrees recover'd her Heal. 


REFLECTION. 


It is vety remarkable in this Caſe, that the Inflamnwiy 
Fauces had a Solution by the ſerous and pituitous Fla 
Belly; that the prepoſterous Reſtraining of this Flu 
fion'd grievous Symptoms, which vaniſh'd at is l 
Bur very often, in inflammatory Affections of the þ 
the CEſfophagus and the Stomach itſelf are aMided, 6 
they ſeem to labour under the fame Diſtemper, 0 
Abbthe I have often obſerved, that they infelt the (i 
gus and the Stomach, which appears from that burniy 
which runs through the CEfophagus, and reaches er 
Diaphragm. Under this Circumſtance the Patient cu 
means ſuffer any thing that is alt, acrid, or hot; ky 
Relief from Barley-broth, Water-gruel, and Inv 
dried Turneps, after the Manner of Tea, with Mil 
which means the Heat, Dryneſs, Pain, and Amity 
the Diaphragm, have been removed. On the otherk 
have known, that when the Stomach has been infag 
burning Fevers, by Poiſons, or by ſome of the max 
monious Cathartics, the Inflammation has been pr 
to the Fauces, and the Muſcles of the Larynx. Ha 
may take it as an eſtabliſh'd Truth, that in Affection 
Fauces and Mouth, eſpecially if they are infeſted wit 
cid and thick Phlegm, laxative Medicines afford pick 


lief. 
CAsE II. 


A Man, ſixty Years of Age, had been long affidel 
Quartan ; and after he was cured, became very ſubj 
tarrhs, and Weakneſs of the Stomach. After travel 
rainy Night he fell into a Diſorder of the Fauces, 
manner, that he could ſwallow ſolid Food, but nt 
without much Straining, Anxiety, and a ſubſcqueatt 
Excretion of Phlegm. Inwardly the Fauces appears 
what red, but nothing of a Tumor could be een « 
We judged therefore, that the Epiglottis, which, i 
covers the Orifice of the Aſpera Arteria, was embun 
turgid with a mucous Serum, and by that means rent 
pable of exactly cloſing the ſubjected Orifice: Hence f 
tition, the Liquids ſlipp'd into the Aſpera Arteria, n 
the Cauſe of the ſubſequent Anxieties. Upon this 
order'd, outwardly, an Application of Spirit of Wied 
rated; and inwardly, for the Mouth, a alu 
Elder- flowers, mix d with Spirit of Sal Ammonia, 
of Saffron, to be uſed 2 ; and my * 
every Day (ef Aloes with Balſamics ). w_ 
Diſorder Al Fans removed in a 17 555 and t 
recover'd his Health. | 
| REFLEPFTIONY 
The proper Symptom of a Quinſey is, a Diffculſ s 

clam, be. wall with reſpec to Solids as Liqus; 

ty large Tumor affects the Beginning of the " 
contracts it, then Liquids, but not Solids, u 11 
ted through it; but if the Tumor be ſeated in tf 
of the Throat, which is cover'd by the Epic, 
ſtances, by compreſſing the tumid Epiglotte 1 
the GEſophagus ; while Liquids, not preſing © 
Force as the others, flide through the gpg 
Tumors, into the Aſpera Arteria, and there * 
Moleſtation. . 


Casz III. 


| | * be in 1 
A Woman was thought by the Phyſicians tu 
the Lues Venerea, upon which Proton — 
her to de ſalivated with Mercury: From Air, af 
ſlight Occaſion, as from cold or foggy Hex, af 
acrimonious Meats, Refrigeration of the * 
gait inthe Menſes, ſhe would be 10 Ke 
ain, and burning Heat, in the indem ae 
about the Laryn and Pharynx, with a 1 f 
tion, but without a Feyer. Now it e lll 
man ſlept in a low Chamber newly built, cot oof 
pours of Lime; whence-ſhe was _—_ 1 tel 
in the Head, but a vehement Heat a — 1 
Neck, with Reſtleſſneſs, Streightneſs o 


ANG 


+ call ttend her, I omitted Bleeding, be- 
1 14 — in the Veſſels, and only order'd 
* to the Neck, prepar'd of Meal of 
Figs, Saffron, Oil of ſweet Al- 


a yſter of Milk, Nitre, 
Honey, and Oil. 


alſo a Cl 
Galt For Drink, I 1 * 1 
Ar tity of Barley- water, or Ptiſan, with 
ith * N Quantity of Nitre, or Syrup of Violets : 
mw Yank plentifully, and often held it in her Mouth. 
means the Diſeaſe in a Wort time was diſcuſs d. To 
ter frequent Relapſes, J adviſed the Drinking of the 
the Selteran Waters, with Milk, for a Month or more; 
E Day, in the Morning, either to gargarize the Fauces, 
ah them with the Aqua Sclopetaria, ( Eau d' Arquebu- 
Decoction of Plantain in ime, 
REFLECTION: 


fey is very ſpeedily produced, when the fibrous, glan- 


tous Flux 2nd tubular Compages of the Fauces, is weaken'd and 

this n e of its Tone, which is frequently done by a mercu- 
| at its Ry ation: For this Reaſon, thoſe who have once or twice 
of the! 1 under a Quinſey, which has not been carried off by 
afflicted, f Means, and a due Regimen, very readily fall into the 
;emper, ( Diforder again, by railing their Voice too high, Exceſs 
teſt the Cf fan, or of Wine, or by drawing in a cold moiſt Air: 
= ſchpſes are moſt effectually prevented by a ſpeedy and 
aches even 


cue, which leaves the Parts free from all Taint. 
Cask IV. 


y in hoheſt Man, upwards of fifty Years old, of a ſan- 
jeancholic, but robuſt Conſtitution, who had never 
taken from him, but enjoy'd an excellent State of 
even tho? addicted to the drinking of hopp'd Ale, and 
3 Liquors : This Man, happening to be put into a vio- 
Fon by his Wife, was ſeiz'd with an exquiſite Pain in 
; the Arteries of which became turgid, his Face red; 
yes ſtern; in fine, his Nights were paſs'd without 
| his Arteries beat ſo ſtrong, that he complain'd of a 
ſation, reſembling the Beating of a Hammer, in his 
Upon this, a Cataplaſm made of the Crums of Bread, 
Juniper-berries; with Vinegar of Roſes, was laid to 
; and, by the Advice of an old Woman, the White of 
beat up with Alum, was applied to his Forehead and 
The Patient, having uſed theſe things for ſome time, 
dat laſt of an exquiſite and pricking Pain of his Fauces, 
ty of Deglutition, and- a Shortneſs of Breathing ; his 
vel d prodigiouſly; and became black: He thruſt his 
ongue out of his Mouth, and had an inſatiable Craving 
ö k; the Pulſe in his Arm was quick and vehement. 
ing theſe terrible Symptoms, the following Method 
with Succeſs : He was blooded plentifully, and had a 
d Clyſter injected. A Cataplaſm of Dog's Dung, 
nelts, Figs, roaſted Onions, Elder-flowers, Chamo- 
uot, Cummin-ſeed, Nitre, and Camphire, with 


4, M er. water and Wine, was applied warm to his Neck. 
pon this Ar nternally a Mixture of Elder-flower and Roſe-water, 
it of Wined v Ounces ;. diftill'd Vinegar, fix Drams ; of Crabs- 
Jllution of" Dram ; Nitre, half a Dram ; Camphire, four Grains, 

zac, Wd n Oil of ſweet, Almonds, and a ſufficient Quantity of 
my Pill v ſes en pretty often, in the Quantity of ſome 
theſe Nen ; and for his ordinary Drink, an Infuſion of Male 
ays, and Eder-flowers, and Liquorice- root; by which means 


* Suffocation was happily carried off. Afterwards 
y edaration of ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, Cream of 
im, and Rhubarb, was adminiſter'd, which 
e time. His Mouth alſo was frequently 
Water, in which a little Nitre and VItriol had 
\. 2 and to which as much Sugar was added as ren- 
ue: By theſe means this dangerous Diſeaſe was, in 
» throuphly carried off. 


REFLECTION. 


32 terrible Diſorder juſtly claims our greateſt 
4 T Procceded from a/Congeftion of Blood in 
. 1 — pas for that Diſorder were 
the Þ 7 theſe the Blood was driven inwards, and 
2 "Wager themſelves : Here the Blood, being col- 
* 1 Wantity, ceaſed to flow, and brought on 
f an the Train of other Symptoms ; for that the 
* beat up with Alum, is a ſtrong Repel- 

tha, Fon Plein from its Uſe in Diſorders of the 
ejance 0 Gi. f, Conſirition of the external Parts, 
nication internal is eaſy, is plain from the mu- 
ucveſs — — the Veſſels: But the Cure could not 
Xn the Stagnation was encounter'd by 
as well as external Diſcutients z 


degrees. 7 Congeſtions, which, unleſs ſpeedily 


into a ſphacelous and deadly Corru 
Na. Medi P Rational. -Syſttmat, 4 ad £ 


name,” ever ſpeedily to be embraced, tis cer- 


ANG 


Cass from Hitpanus. 


Laſt Autumn Mr. John Merulam, a Clergyman of great 
Learning and Worth, was, for two Months ſucceſſively, affict- 
ed with a violent Dyſentery ; from which when he was almoſt 
recoyer*d, he was, 8 my Abſence, ſeiz d with a new and 
very, terrible Diſorder : For Nature being in him weaken'd, 
both by the Diſtemper itſelf, and his great Age, (for he was 
now paſt Sixty-fix) could not drive thoſe Puſtules, which-gene- 
rally appear on the Lips towards the End of the Diſeaſe, ſo far 
but threw them out about the Uvula and Root of the Tongue, 
with very conſiderable Pain and Inflammation; Whilſt Mat- 
ters ſtood thus, he took the Advice of a fooliſh Barber, who 
three or four times a Day blow'd Powder of Pepper and Saffron 
into his Throat and Fauces ; upon which the Pain, Inflamma- 
tion, and Fever, were augmented, and fainting Fits ſeiz'd bim 
at certain Intervals. Then, in order to diſpatch the Patient the 
more ſpeedily and effectually, he gave him a Medicine which 
operated both by Vomit and. Stool, and which, from its Effects, 
I conceived to be Antimony. I, being call'd, went to him with 
all imaginable Haſte, but found him as if in the Agonies of 
Death ; for he could ſcarce breathe, and his Inquietudes were 
very great. His Tongue alſo and Fauces were fo ſwell'd, that 
he could neither breathe, nor ſwallow a little Broth without the 
greateſt Pain, accompanied with involuntary and convulſive 
Agitations of his whole Body. | 

18 him in the following manner: Firſt, T order'd him 
to waſh his Mouth and Fauces with Milk, juſt come from the 


Cow; he alſo waſl'd his Mouth, now- and then, with Barley, 


Roſe, or Scabious Water, mix'd with Honey of Roſes : He 
every Hour alſo took a little of the Oil of ſweet Almonds. We 
alſo, three or fout times a Day, and as often by Night, anoint- 


ed his Throat, Neck, and Breaſt, [with Oil of white Lillies and 


ſweet Almonds, and applied warm greaſy Wool to them. We 
alſo, by means of Clyſters, drew downwards the Matter which 
the immoderate Pain had drawn to the affected Parts; and after 
treating him in this Matter for about the Space of thirty Hours, 
an Impoſtumation broke in his Fauces, from which he diſcharg'd 
a purulent Matter by his Mouth. | . 

Upon this his Pain was immediately leſſen'd, aſid he began 
to breathe more freely; and ſup a little Broth : Then by waſh- 
ing his Mouth frequently with Barley-water, and ſometimes 
taking a little Honey of Roſes; and by uſing a proper Regimen, 
and reſtorative Medicines, he was at laſt, thro* the Bleſſing o 
God, reſtored to Health in a miraculous Manner, and beyon 
the Expectation of all that were acquainted with his Situation. 
And tho? he is now in the ſeventieth Year of his Age, he never- 
theleſs enjoys a good State of Health, and diſcharges the ſeveral 
Offices of his Function with Applauſe to himſelf, and Advan- 
tage to the Church. - Hildanus, Cent. 3. Obſervat. 27. 
The Sentiments and Practice of our Countryman Dr. Syden- 
ham muſt not be omitted ; it muſt be obſerved, that his Prac- 
tice correſponds pretty exactly with that of Hippocrates, and his 
Tranſcribers. * 

1. This Diſeaſe comes at any time of the Year, but eſpecial- 
ly between Spring and Summer: It principally attacks the 
8 and Sanguine, and alſo red-hair'd Perſons. It begins 
(firſt) with a Chilneſs and Shivering; (ſecondly) a Fever ſuc- 
ceeds ; and (thirdly) immediately after, a Pain and Inflammation 
of the Fauces, which, without ſpeedy Relief, hinder Degluti- 
tion, and prevent Breathing thro' the Noſe. ; whence Suffocation 
is endanger'd from the Inflammation and Tumor of the Uvula, 
Tonſillæ, and Larynx. This Diſeaſe is extremely dangerous, 
and ſometimes kills the Patient in a few Hours ; that is, when 
a large Quantity of the febrile Matter is thrown upon the aboye- 
mention'd Parts, and the approaching Tumult is not timely 
enough prevented by proper Remedies. 

2. In order to the Cure, I immediately bleed plentifully in 
the Arm, and preſently afterwards in the Veins under the 
Tongue; and then I order the inflamed Parts to be anointed 


with Honey of Roſes, ſtrongly acidulated with Spirit of Sul- 


phur ; and preſcribe a Gargariſm to be uſed, not in the com- 
mon way, but to be held quietly in the Mouth till it grows 
warm, and then ſpit out; and this to be repeated between 
whiles. The Preſcription for this Gargariſm is ſpecify'd in the 
laſt Paragraph of the Article ALBUMEN, which /ze. 
I alfo order the following Emulſion, or the like, to be taken 
Take ſeven blanch'd ſweet Almonds, the Seeds of Melons 
and Pumpions, of each half an Ounce; the Seeds of white 
Poppies, two Drams; beat them together in a marble 
Mortar; then pour on, by degrees, a Pint and half of 
Barley-water ; mix them well, and, when ſtrain'd, add 
two Drams of Roſe- water, and half an Ounce of white 

Sugar: Let four Ounces be taken every fourth Hour. 
This would be much better with an Addition of Nitre. 
3. J bleed again in the Arm the next Morning, unleſs the 
Fever, and Difficulty of ſwallowing, be in ſome meaſure abated ; 
in which Caſe I give a gentle Purge, much Experience having 
taught me, that this is Highly nece and uſeful after Bleed- 
ing. 


ing. If the Fever, and other Symptoms, threaten Diſturbance tients to die, for want of this proper and (ac... 
even after purging, which yet ſeldom happens, they are to be Inſtances of this Nature may be ſeen in — e 
quieted by repeated Bleeding, and applying a large and ſtrong ſervat. Rarior. Analect. and in Caſſerius, Man 
Epif ic between the Shoulders. During the whole Courſe of Now when this Operation is to be perform ol 
the Diſeaſe, a cooling and emollient Clyſter muſt be given every the Trachea ſeems moſt proper for making * that Pay 
Morning, except on the purging Day. which is ſituated betwixt its ſecond and third cr Peri 
4. I injoin a total Abſtinence from Fleſh, and Broths made u/z, or Ringlets. The Inciſion ma neverthelef 
thereof; allowing Barley-broth, Water-gruel, roaſted Apples, little lower, without = Danger. The Method A Na 
and the like, for Diet; and Ptiſan and ſmall Beer for Drink. the Operation, eſpecially when the Stone of an p mM 
The Patient muſt likewiſe ſit up ſome Hours every Day; for a large Pea, a ſmall Stone, or any other ſuch 95 Ying 0 
the Warmth of the Bed increaſes the Fever, and its Concomi- into the Aſpera Arteria, and threatening a $,g...." 
tants, which I endeavour to conquer by this Method. Syden- be extracted, is in this Manner: The Patient i Ty ton, 1 
ham. placed in a — 1 either in Bed, or in 5 at 
nient Chair, and his Head is to be held - 
— * | | Of BRONCHOTOMY. — behind his Back. Then a bug J Ut 
As Bronchotomy is principally of Uſe in a Quinſey, I ſhall Skin, Fat, and Muſcles, is to be made, from rays, | 
chuſe to give a particular Account of the Operation in this Place, Breadth below the Cartilago Thytoides, or Seu; / 


rather than under the proper Article. Pomum Adami, in the Middle of the Tracker dn ö 
Paulus is, according to Dr. Freind, the firſt Author who very Sternum ; ſo that the Length of the heilen : 
deſcribes the Operation of Bronchotomy. Our beft Surgeons, equal to two or three, or even, in tall Patients, hu 
ſays he, have deſcribed this Operation; Antyllus particularly Breadth (See Tab. 42. Trib. 14. A. A.). 
thus. We think this Practice uſeleſs, and not to be attempted, Then an Aſſiſtant is carefully to draw the Lips of lud 
where all the Arteries and the Lungs are affected; but when from each other, either with proper Hooks, or his B | 
the Inflammation lies principally about the Throat, the Chin, and and having abſorb'd and wip'd away the Blood . 
the Tonſils, which cover the Top of the Wind-pipe, and the Sponge, or a linen Cloth, ſo that the 4 era drivi i 
Artery is unaffected, this Experiment is very rational to pre- ſeen, three or four of the Annuli or Ringkts of tt 
vent the Danger of Suffocation. When we rar to perform Pipe are to be cut in ſuch a manner, that the Inc 
it, we muſt cut thorough ſome Part of the Wind-pipe, below in the Whole may form one continued Line: And I 
the Larynx about the third or fourth Ring; for to divide the ever Subſtance may have ſlipt into it, muſt be ag 
whole would be dangerous. This Place is the moſt commo- warily extricated, either by a Probe, Hook, or Toren 
dious, becauſe it is not cover'd with any Fleſh, and becauſe it being done, the Wound is to be cleanſed with 2 
has no Veſſels near it. Therefore bending the Head of the Pa- its Lips being kept in Contact by agglutinating Pliſen, 
tient backward, ſo that the Wind-pipe may come more for- Compreſs and Bandage are to be apply'd. *Tis afterwakt 
ward to the View, we make a tranſyerſe Section between two fully to be agglutinated by means of vulnerary Balfans, x 
of the Rings; ſo that in this Caſe, not the Cartilage, but the of Wounds in the Aſpera Arteria: And in this yen m 
Membrane, which incloſes and unites the Cartilages together, here in Helmſtadt, I myſelf happily extracted a Piece of 
is divided. If the Operator be a little fearful, he may firſt di- Muſhroom from a Patient, who happening to laugh wii 
vide the Skin, extended by a Hook ; then proceeding to the was ſupping Broth, in which, among other things, ther 
| Pipe, and ſeparating the Veſſels, if any are in the Way, he muſt Muſhrooms, had the Misfortune to have a Piece df u 
| make the Inciſion. Thus far Antyllus. Paulus adds, That he them flip into his Arteria Aſpera, by which he wail 
( Antillus ) thought upon this Way of cutting, by obſerving of being ſuffocated. Ravius alſo informed me, that, a 
_ it was, 1 ſuppoſe, cat by chance) that the Air ruſh'd very Method, he happily extracted a Bean from the Tin 
| ugh it with great Violence, and that the Voice was inter- a Patient; but the modern Surgeons are entirely fiat 
| rupted. When the Danger of Suffocation is over, the Lips of regard to this Method. Some, in order to induce a 
the Wounds muſt be united by Suture, that is, by ſowing the ſpeedy and ſeemly Cicatrix on the Wound, recommend 
| Skin, and not the Cartilage ; then proper vulnerary Medicines thod of Agglutination by Suture, as in the Cure of Hang 
are to be applied. If theſe do not utinate, an Incarnant paſſing Needles thro* them, whether the Operation be pal 
muſt be uſed. The ſame Method muſt be purſued with thoſe for a Quinſey, or for ſome other Diſorder. But, ing 
who cut their Throat, with a Deſign of murdering themſelves. nion, tis highly improper to follow a Practice which b 
Heifter gives the following Account of this Operation. What with immenſe Pain to the Patient, when, at the fame! 
he obſerves with reſpect to People juſt drown'd, is of Impor- Method that is far milder, and equally ſaſe and fecurs 
tance enough to deſerve Regard, as it may poſſibly ſave the be fallen upon. 5 
Lives of many, if properly practiſed. But if in a Quinſey, after the Uſe of proper Mel 
The Words Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy, and Tracheo- repeated Evacuations of Blood from different Vein, 
tomy, are convertible Terms, and mean no more than an In- ftill a Neceſſity for making an Inciſion in the Tce 
ciſion of the Aſpera Arteria, or what we commonly call the to prevent a Suffocation, the Operation may be pet 
Throat; and, indeed, various are the Cauſes and Reaſons three different Manners, a Deſcription of each of wil 
which may render this Operation neceſſary; for, in the preſent Deſign calls for. | 
firſt Place, it becomes principally and indiſpenſably ſo, when, in Firſt then the Patient muſt be plac'd in 2 Bed, © 
a Quinſey, the Fauces are ſo terribly inflamed, that the Pa- with his Head reclin'd at the Surgeon's Diſcreton, ul 
tient is in imminent Danger of having his Reſpiration quite firm by an Afliſtant, as we have already faid. Iba 
Kopp'd, and ⁊æ thorough Suffocation brought on. Secondly, It Surgeon make an Inciſion in that middle Part of the 
becomes neceſſary, when a Bean, a Prune, or Cherry-ſtone, a and in that Manner we have above directed, till he rea 
Pea, little Stone, or any other foreign and adventitious Sub- Trachea itſelf ; or, if tis thought proper, the de 
Nance, falls into the A Arteria, and ſeems to threaten a both Sides may be laid hold on by the Surgeon, and 4 
Suffocation. Thirdly, The Aſpera Arteria may alſo be open'd Then it may be raiſed and cut longitudinally : 1 
in ſuch Perſons as have been ſuffocated, in conſequence of their the Fat Muſcles lying above the Trachea 0 4 
having been immers'd in Water, or, as we expreſs it, in newly Some would have theſe Muſcles firſt diſengaged "_ a 
drown d People. For ſometimes a Power of Breathing has been chea, or very warily ſeparated from each other 3 ww 
reſtored to 7 wn in this Situation, by opening the Aſpera Ar- no Occaſion for all this Labour, ſince i - * 
teria, and by that means giving the Air free Acceſs to the Lungs and without any. Danger. Then the ugh: d 
(See Dethardingii Diſſert. de Methodo Subveniendi Submerſs Wound with a Sponge wrung out of warm 16 
per gotomiam). 1 am ſufficiently appriſed, that a great Spirit of Wine, for the more effectual ſRopping Lis 
many Phyſicians forbid making an Inciſton in the Aſpera Arte- and orders bis Affiſtant to ſeparate and retrat f 5 
ria, and tly condemn this Operation, becauſe they by Hooks, or his Fingers. Then be paſſes her 
think it productive of Death, and are therefore prompted by a two of the Annuli of the Trachea, or, in m) Of g 
| fooliſh Zeal to brand their Fellow-phyſicians, who attempt an even paſs it in ſuch a manner, as to cut g's | 
| | Operation ſo dangerous in their Eyes, with the odious Appel- by that means any Silver or Leaden Pipe, ® 7,0, 
| lations of barbarous and inhuman. * But the Gentlemen. who flat, ſuch as we have repreſented, (Tab. 23 wou 
| 
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are in this narrow and confin'd Way of Thinking, are hi may the more conveniently be inſerted into the h 
miſtaken. For, in this — the ſmall Iacifions "gn before the Surgeon — his Knife, fame Ps 
in the Aſpera Arteria are ſo far from killing the Patient, that Purpoſe, ought to be. inſerted into the Wor” | yy 
| they do not even produce that Effect, when made conſiderably the Knife, that by its Aſſiſtance a Pipe en be in de 
ö large ; and Garengeot gives Examples of various Cures per- commodiouſly put into it. This Pipe 1s i; of Wl 
formed by this Operation: For this Reaſon we think ourſelves by means of a Ligature paſs'd thro its _— 1 
juſtly authorized with Caſerius [in Trafar. de Pocis Auditaſy; and carry'd round the Neck, and by a pen dee 
' Orgonis] to pronounce thoſe Men unſkilful, .cowardly, and great Care is to be taken, that the End of c 
| even cruel, who, in the Caſes above-mentioned, fooliſhly neg- inſerted into the Wound, be not allow tut nen- 
* leQing this Operation, which is often ſafe in itſelf, and at- rior Part of the Aſpera Arteria, leſt by 1. dhe Lug 
— with the moſt ſpeedy and ſalutary Effects, ſuffer the Pa- ſome Cough ſhould be created. But chat | 


. 
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;njured by to lay upon the Pipe a Sponge often 

0 neun Fan Wine, and again wrung out; or, as Ga- 

3 a thin linen Cloth, and afterwards a perforated 
bl 


wn from t 
der the Tongue, 


e cle, deep Cuppings on the Sides of the Neck, 
ger * 


f the Thighs a little above the Knecs, with 
am — as are effectual againſt a Quinſey, are 
3 be applied and continu'd, till ſuch time as the 
cher becomes free and eaſy, or the Patient dies; 


h gencrally happens within four Days after 
[ap gone. When, after the third or fourth 


ſe is found milder, and Reſpiration more eaſy, 


| ſeems, in one reſpect, to have the Advantage of all the 
which is, that it is ſoon over, and the Pipe, at the ſame 
introduc'd into the Wound with far leſs Pain to the 
nt, than by any other Method. But even in this Caſe, 

e Caution ought to be uſed, and the ſame Directions 
Vd, which we have above ſpecified. 


is to be performed as ſoon as poſſible, and whilſt as yet 
trength of the Patient lays a Foundation for the Hopes 
durgeon: For, when the Patient's Strength is too far 
lied, and he already ſinking, as it were, under the Ago- 
Death, tis then too late, and, generally ſpeaking, to 
joſe, to attempt the Operation for his Relief. It alſo 
to be a ſafe and prudent Step, in a Caſe of imminent 
7, to call in the Aid and Advice of the moſt ſkilful Phy- 
that can be had, before the Operation be attempted : 
luce this Operation is by moſt, who are ignorant of its 
ature, eſteemed ſo rous, and pronounced ſo fatal to 
Us highly probable, thatif the Cure does not ſucceed ſo well 
be wiſhed, the Surgeon ſhall be ſaid to have murder'd 
* who is, in Reality, cut off by the Violence of his 
temper ; and thus the innocent Operator ſhall be loaded 
the Infamy and Reproach that Ignorance, and popular 
e, can throw upon him. 
_ drowned in Water are already, tho* but juſt 
6 0 Aſpera Arteria is to be open'd with all Expedition, 
bal 5 Inciſion-knife, or any other Inſtrument the Phy- 
0 es fitting. Then tis proper ſtrongly to blow 
of a pio made, either with the naked Mouth, or by 
lf 155 if any ſuch Thing is at hand, becauſe, in 
Tu 2 all others, Delays are dangerous. For 
19 rated Phyſician Dethardingius, ſome time Pro- 
| he at Reftoch, now at Copenhagen, in a Diſfer- 


hi Method, if f. . " , 
peedily put in Execution, Life re- 
we ſuffocated th the injefted Air, and that 


i 2 manner » N % 
pon ! 8 raiſed from the Dead. For 


2 "egleted, but performed, whenever the Oppor- 


ud nor Bronchotomy, as it commonly is by moft Phy- 
oy, 
ic 


. I. 


dr ought this material Caution to be forgot, that the Ope- 


ANG 
have each of them publiſhed a Book on Pronchotomy ; and 
Julius Caſſerius has treated of Laryngotomy in the Book above 
quoted, where he illuſtrates this Operation by a Variety of 
elegant Cuts. Ren# Moreau alſo, in his Epiſtola de Las 
ryngotomia, and Th. Ficnus, in his Chirurgical Books, have 
written very learnedly pon this Operation. 

Mr. Sharp obſerves, that this Operation is eaſy to perform, 
and utterly void of any Danger whatſoever, notwithſtanding the 
frightful Cautions Iaid down by Authors. 

The Manner of doing it is by making a longitudinal Inciſion 
thro* the Skin, three Quarters of an Inch long, between the 
third and fourth Ring of the Trachea, if you have the Choice 
of the Place; and when you cannot make it ſo high, the Rule 
will be to wound a little below the Tumor. It is always ad- 
vis'd to pinch up the Skin for this Proceſs, which, however, 
may be left to the Diſcretion of the Surgeon. When the Skin 


is cut thro”, you muſt make a ſmall tranſverſe Inciſion into the 


Wind-pipe, and immediately introguce a crooked Cannula near 
halt an Inch long, of Silver or Lead, with a couple of little 
Rings at the Top of it, thro* which a Ribband may be paſs'd 
round the Neck to keep it fix'd in the Wound. 

Some have preſ-ribed making an Inciſion thro” the Skin and 
Trachea at once, with a Lancet, or Knife, as the more eaſy 
and expeditious Method, and I once ſaw it perform'd in that 
Manner ; but it prov'd very inconvenient ; for the Wind-pipe 
in Reſpiration, moving up and down, ſlipp'd from the Orifice of 
the Skin, and made it very difficult to introduce the Cannula, 
and afterwards to maintain it in its Situation : Wherefore I 
think it abſolutely neceſſary to make the external Inciſion lon- 
gitudinal, and even pretty large, as I have directed above. 

The Caution laid down of raiſing the Sternohyoidei, and 
Sternothyroidei Muſcules, before cutting the Wind-pipe, is 
not to be regarded; and as to the Diviſion of the recurrent 
Nerves, and great Blood-veſfſels, ſo much apprehended in this 
Operation, *tis not in the leaſt to be feared, fince they are 
quite out of the Reach of the Inſtrument, as any one ſkill'd in 
the Anatomy of thoſe Parts muſt very well know. 

The Method of Dreſſing will be eaſily underſtood, ſince after 
the Patient can breathe by the natural Paſſage, if you withdraw 
the hollow Tent, the Wound will become a ſimple one; and, 
notwithſtanding its Penetration thro* a Cartilage into a large 
Cavity, require a ſuperficial Application only. Sharp's Surgery. 

The following Caſe, communicated to the Royal Society by 
Dr. Martyn, contains ſomething new and ingenious, and muſt 
not, for that Reaſon, be omitted. 

A young Lad, being in a good State of Health, was all cf 
a ſudden taken ill with a violent Diſorder in his Throat; in 
which, however, I could ſee nothing wrong, the Amygdalz, 
and other Parts in View, being in all Appearance found enough, 

but only looking a little drier than ordinary, without any ex- 
ternal Tumor appearing about the Larynx, and no conſiderable 
Frequency or Strength in his Pulſe : But he had great Pain and 
a Dyſpncea, with an Impoſlibility of ſwallowing either Li- 
quids or Solids ; every thing returning forcibly by the Mouth 
and Noſe, when he made an Effort to get it over. From all 
which I reckon'd it an Angina of one of the worſt Kinds, 
without any apparent Tumor, and the Seat of the Diſeaſe in 
the Larynx and the Fibres common to it, and the Top of the 
Gullet. 
Notwithſtanding repeated Bloodings, Bliſterings between his 
Shoulders, Cupping, &c. the Diſeaſe continu'd fo obſtinate, 
and the Patient fo like to ſuffocate, that next Day in the Af- 
ternoon his Friends, altho* very averſe in the Morning, when 
I firſt propos'd the piercing the Wind-pipe, at length, earneſtly 
deſired, that the Operation might be performed; and the poor 
Lad bad us try any Experiment to preſerve his Life. He had 
good Reaſon ſo to do; for, indeed, in all Probability, in a 
few Hours he would have been ſtrangled to Death moſt miſe- 
rably. We directly ſet about the Operation, which was done 
with ſuch Succeſs, that in leſs than four Days his Breathing 
being perfectly eaſy, and his Deglutition being almoſt ſo, we 
remov'd the 5, Mine. and left the Glottis to do its own Office. 
According to Celius Aurelianus, and the Author of the Liber 
Introductorius, aſcribed to Galen, Bronchotomy was propoſed 
by Aſclepiades, (however inconſiſtent with his Delicacy, and the 
reſt of his Character, the ſeeming Harſhneſs of this Operation 
may appear) and is deſcribed and earneſtly recommended by 
almoſt all the Syſtematical Writers of Surgery, from Paulus of 
Egine, and, as he ſays, Antyllus, and ſome others of the beſt 
Surgeons before him, down to the preſent Times. But when 
they are at ſo much Pains to defend the Reaſonableneſs of it, 
ll when they ſhew ſo much Fondneſs of citing and telling 
Examples of healing accidental Wounds of the Trachea, with- 


out ever mentioning their own regular Performance of the Ope- 


ration (which would have been a ſhorter, and much more effe- 
Qual Recommendation of it); when, I fay, I conſider all this, 
F find myſelf obliged to think, that it has very ſeldom been 


reduced to Practice. So rare had it been, that Aret&us, a Man 


of vaſt Judgment and Skill in Diſeaſes, thought the Operation 
had never actually done with Succeſs. And Cœlius Aure- 
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lianus looked on it as an impracticable Whim of Afclepiades. ration by it, fo as to render it neceſſary to have it tak 
Neither Avenzoar, nor Albucaſis, knew any thing of their cleaned. And hence, when ſome Moderns very "Out 
Countrymen who had undertaken it. And the Arabians are us put a thin Slice of Sponge, or a Bit of Muti 6. ) 


reputed to have been hardy Surgeons enough. The moſt I over the Orifice of the Cannula, to prevent Fo, 8 | 
know of amongſt them of this Kind is in Fvenzoar, who try'd Duſt, Down, or the like, into the Lungs, it conſir val 
the Experiment on a Goat, and cured the Wound, which faid before, of the Unuſualneſs of the Operation — 

ſhews the Ingeniouſneſs and Induſtry of the Author: For as if they had only contemplated the Matter in Abſtr; * 


to what you will find ſome Writers telling you, that Ra ſes ſaw Metaphy ſicians ſay, without conſidering they ha 2 


Andrufius the Phyſician do it (the Copy I looked into, printed with a pure thin dry Air, but with a heterogeneous F) i 
at Venice 1505. calls him Axciliftus ; and, perhaps, it ſhould be is moiſtened and thickened with viſcid Particles which * 
Antyllus for them both); I think this flows from a miſtaken In- to run together in ſtiff Concretions. And therefge t 4 
terpretation of that Author's Meaning. If you read the whole muſt be acknowledged, that there would have been ef | 
Context, I think you will eaſily conceive, that all he ſays of of a Stoppage, if our Cannula had been ſhorter, and wid 
the Operation is upon Hearſay ; and conſequently, that he had cially at the Mouth, I cannot but think it an * bi 
only ſeen in Books, that ſuch an one had done it. That moſt poſal of one of our Miniſters here, to make the ; py: 
accompliſhed Anatomiſt and Surgeon Fabricius ab TY ap rang or one within another, that the innermoſt might »H 
frankly acknowledges, that neither he, nor any of his Contem- eaſily be taken out and cleaned when neceſſary vided | 
poraries, had ever ventur'd to perform it: Neither does his Suc- Moleſtation to the Patient: For it is no ſmall Trout 
ceſſor in the Profeſſion of Surgery, and his Rival in Anatomy, to be obliged to have the Bandage frequently removed and 
7 = Caſſerius of Placentia, pretend to have done it, tho* Pipe fitted anew to the Orifice made in the Trachea, \ 
e has endeavour'd to i:luſtrate the Operation by ſome very neat And indeed we found no Inconvenience in our Pais 
Figures, which you will not readily ſuſpect to be from any breathing the Air as it paſſed through the Pipe, withar 
but dead Bodies. And next to him AH. Aurelius Severinus, cleanſing or intercepting Medium, though the Houſe ws 
who was a very judicious and learned Man, and the beſt and of the cleaneſt, being an ordinary Tradeſman's here, Ri 
boldeſt Surgeon of his Time, though he recommends it with a by a larger, and conſequently a more patent Tube, one, 8 
great deal of Warmth and Keenneſs, yet it ſeems, even in his — of more delicate and tickliſh Lungs, ſhould be ing 
latter Days, he never had Occaſion to try it; ſo that the firſt moded that way, I think the Acceſs of Duſt, &c. mala 
undoubted and diſtinctly recorded Hiſtory I can find of this veniently enough be hindered by a Piece of Muſin, at 
Operation being actually practiſed, is in the learned Anton. Muſa Hair Crape, tied ſlackly about the Neck over the Orifce d 
Bra ſavolus, who performed it in a deſperate Quinſey, when Cannula, ſo however, as not to touch it, or tobe wetted by 
the Surgeon refuſed to do it; and repeated it again in the like Liquor coming from it. 
Caſe. Mr. Arnaud, the Frenchman, did it, but his Patient The Patient was ſoon perfectly recovered: Hebreathes, fp 
died: However, his Countryman, Mr. Binard, had better eats, drinks, and performs all the other Offices of Lik, 
Succeſs. Dr. Freind cites Purman doing it; and tells us of goes about his Calling as formerly. And now I cann 
another Caſe communicated to him by a Surgeon, whom he take Notice of the needleſs Pains ſome Writers are ind 
does not nanie. And befides theſe, I believe there are but few healing up the Wound by Bandaging, Stitching, Er. Far 
Inſtances can be produced, of any who really performed the found it eaſily to fill up of itſelf, in a very few Days, by 
Operation on a living Perſon. I hear now, that Mr. Baxter, dreſſing it every other Day, or ſo, with a ſoft Tent, 
a Surgeon in Coupar, of Fife, not far from us, and Dr. Oli- leſs and leſs every Dreſſing, and armed in the comma 
phant, in Gaſt in Perthſhire, did it with very good Succeſs with Linimentum Arcei. I believe indeed it would huet 
within theſe few Years. | a little more Time to heal, if our Patient had been « 
In the actual Performance of the Operation they certainly Phil. Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 8. 
did, or might have obſerved ſome things omitted by Authors, In the preceding Account of a Quinſey, [I have puy 
and even ſome not perfectly agreeing with the common Ac- omitted Boerhaaue's Sentiments concerning this Die 
counts that are given of it. I think it worth while to obſerve, which I reſerved for this Place, that they may ſerve a a 
that in the very Cutting, before we got a free Aperture into pitulation of what has been already ſpecify'd, and tl 
the Trachea, and the Pipe introduced, the Patient felt ſome Reader may have in one View, the Sum of what has veel 
Relief; which, I thought, might be aſcribed to the Effuſion of livered by a Multitude of Authors; and at the fame ting 
Blood in the Operation; a ſmall Quantity whereof, evacuated Opinion of this Author, an excellent Judge of Medien 
ſo near the Part affected, could not, according to the true jects. 
Laws of Hydraulics, and the Obſervations and Practice of the A very difficult and exceſſively painful Deglutition, oth 
Antients, (however diſagreeing with Bellini's Theory) but ration, or both together, which happens from any morbid 
make a more conſiderable Revullion, than a much greater, taken acting upon the Organs ſubſervient to theſe Functions fn 
away at a great Diſtance. Whence the judicious Fabricius ab above the Lungs and Stomach, is called a Quiſz, d 
Aquapendente, with very good Reaſon, ſuppoſed, that by the two Species have been obſerved ; one without any manifeh 
Derivation here, the Patient would be more apt to feel ſome mor, either internal, or external; in the other, ſome 
| Relief, than Trouble; of which Julius Guaſtavinus too made no Tumor is always diſcovered in ſome of the Organs vl 
Doubt in his Diſpute upon this Subject againſt Aretæus. And tioned. 
now their Suppoſition and Conjecture is confirmed by Experi- The firſt Species uſually happens at the End of Un 
ence. And fince there continued a greater Flux of Blood to Diſtempers, principally after great and frequently repeat 
the Wound while it was ſuppurating, I reckoned the Circula- cuations. It is attended with a Paleneſs, Extenvas 
tion in the Muſcles of the Larynx to be with leſs Force than neſs of the Fauces ; whence tis evident, that t 
ordinary, and ſo probably to contribute to the diminiſhing the and Muſcles of the Parts affected are paralytic- i 
Strength of the Voice, which, for a good many Days after the always a Sign of approaching Death, and very ſeldom 1 
Operation, was obſerved to be much weaker than it uſed to any Cure; but, whenever it does, it muſt be * 
be; which I all along thought was rather owing to this, and Remedies which are warming and corroborating, © 
the Lowneſs of his Body by his ſlender Diet, than to any Hurt fill the empty Veſſels with good vital Juices, 924 in 
of the recurrent Nerves, which, being cut, do indeed deſtroy ing Aliment taken in Quantities proportioned to Uh 
the Voice; but by their Deepneſs, are in leſs Hazard than Powers, and Wine. i : 
ſome in old Times uſed to think. |, This Species alſo ſometimes appears without 1 
In doing the Operation on a living Perſon, one cannot but Signs of a preceding Diſtemper, and then 1 Low . 
remark at the very firſt, that the Cannula ſhould not be made Diſſections of Bodies after Death, have diſcover 7 
near ſo ſhort as 1s ordinarily propoſed in Books and chirurgical is almoſt always attended with a Suppuration of 
Lectures: For we found, that, upon cutting, the Parts, eſpecially That Species which appears with a Tumor Tun 
the Thyroid Gland, (which is not ſo much minded in moſt of Denominations, either from the Nature of a nend 
the common Deſcriptions of this Operation as ſhould be) ſoon Part which it affects. Hence Quinſeys are uuilent, ln 
become ſo tumified, that it will require a Pipe above an Inch QCEdematous, Catarrhous, Inflammatory, B 
_ to penetrate ſufficiently into the Aſpera Arteria, which Cancerous, and Convulſive. A 1s Mull 
is double Garengeot's Allowance of ſix Lines; who is one of the Theſe Tumors affect the Tongue, and 5 
recenteſt Writers, and has communicated to us all the Surgery Palate, Tonſils, the Uvula, and its Mutcr i 
the French are Maſters of, The leaden Pipe we had prepared the Os Frontis, the Maxilla ſuperiors pres” 
not anſwering the Deſign, that which we made uſe of was too when a Polypus, ariſing in any of theſe, iner 2 
long, and too ſmall, being the common Cannula for tapping in gree as to ſtop up the Noſtrils, depends (ho the Pl 
the Dropſy, flattened a little at the End, and hindered by a the Palate, ſtreighten the Fauces, and 0 all the l 
very thick Compreſs, perforated in the Middle, from penetrating the Pharynx and Larynx; either ſome or ; 
too deep into the Trachea. ; the Os yoides ; the Muſcles of the Lays "(cular 
The mucous Particles, and Steams ariſing from the Lungs, external, proper or common; the internal Of of the" 
made a conſtant Weeping of a thin 1 from the of the Aſpera Arteria; the x Mu Ar Gule; % 
Mouth of the Pipe, Part whereof thickening, and ſtuffing its and CEſophagus, otherwiſe called Sphmn e Club 
Cavity, ſometimes very much incommoded the Patient's Reſpi- cular Parts of the CEſophagus ; and thole 
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ſo near the Aſpera Arteria and CEſophagus, that, by 


| wn ge Glands, and others diſperſed about theſe 
wy if ily, the Thyroide Glands. 

4 an this Hiſtory of the Diſeaſe, Reaſons my be readily 
lock for ali thoſe various, unforeſeen, and fatal Accidents, 
1, 8th bmetimes attend a Quinſey * 7 EX , 

t to 'his Diſtemper is attended with a Variety of Circum- 
ud, th "whi h are productive of various Events, it will be 
aeg to ſpecify Particulars. 

{ 1 try, edematoſe, and catarrhous 
Fr uin) ar ng from 72 2 ſe, 


Il - from a lymphatic or cedematoſe Tumor of the 
kh | "ne for = Funtions, or thoſe adjacent to them. 
thout q bit of ſuch a Tumor, like that of every Coacervation 
le to hit gh, is in that Part of the Glands, where the Lymph, 

) vat} 


Fü the Arteries, is ſeparated from the Maſs of Blood, 
_" therefore of ſuch a Tumor is, whatever prevents 
diſcharge of the Lymph from theſe Reſervoirs ; and the 
f ſuch Obſtructions are manifold and various, as, 

Compreſſure of the Veſlels into which the excretory 

theſe Glands naturally diſcharge the ſecreted Fluid. 

dArution formed in the Follicule of the Glands, from 
rituitous, calculous, fungous, or ſuch-like Concre- 


ame Kind of Concretions in the Emiſſaries, or excre- 
of theſe Glands, ; 
mpreſſure of any of the Parts above-mentioned. 
apply'd to the 3 Xo of the Excretory Ducts. 
puid Circulation of the Humours. 
Feds of theſe Obſtructions are a watry, white, cold 
2 Compreſſion of the adjacent Parts; and conſequent- 
ppediment of thoſe Functions, which depend upon the 
tate of theſe Parts. 

the Diagnoſtic Signs will be eaſily known; and alſo 
moſtic, which is, that if the Tumor is ſuffered to ad- 
ch, the Patient will ſoon be ſuffocated. 

ure is to be attempted by reſolving and removing the 
ne Matter, by means of emollient, aperient, and re- 
medics, apply'd either in the Form of Fomentations, 
ns, Gargariſms, Injections, Collutions, or Vapours; 
eſſary, by Frictions apply'd to the Part affected, 
convey'd through a Cannula to the Part, or by Inci- 
uch are preferable to Cauſtics. 

time, ſuch Remedies as diminiſh the Quantity of 
by evacuating a Portion of it either at the Mouth, or 
fats of the Body, are by no means to be neglected. 


leematiſms, which conſiſt of ſuch Ingredientsasby ſtimu- 
Parts affected, or thoſe adjacent to them, incline them 
e aconſiderable Quantity of the morbific Matter, or of 
convertible into it. Of this Sort are the Roots 
of Spain, and Horſe-radiſh, Maſtich, Ginger, 
d particularly Nitre. In the Pharmacopeia Paupe- 
es a Powder under the Title of Pulvis Synanchicus, 
pery well adapted to theſe Purpoſes, and ſhould ſeem 


Kind, for which the Author recommends it, much 


Aa Prunella, (or Nitre) an Ounce and an half ; 
Lepper, three Drams ; white Sugar, four Ounces ; 
into a Powder for the Patient to hold in his Mouth, 
ow gently, This cauſes a large Evacuation of 


tories draw off a conſiderable Quantity of Lymph 
les F auces to diſtant P = it 8 fef 
ra bele are alſo of ſingular Uſe in a 
ey are to be apply? 
e 
E Dadorifie alſo as are not accompany'd with an 
the 5 of Heat, as ay contribute to the Dit. 


-Service, if adminiſtered 
which a r of the ſame Kind. But thoſe Kinds 


a "mours, are, in this Caſe, of ſingular 
dort are Jallop, Scammony, and their . og 


me r 4 4 
| th, 5 Patient muſt avoid large Quantities of 


tity of Lymph in the Habit. . 


þ Zuid, it muſt be 
Upoſe ; be accelerated by means adapt- 
Wongſt which are F non of the exter- 


theſe Conduits may be compreſſed, amongſt 


:. 2 laborious and painful Exerciſe of Reſpiration and 


in an cedematous Quinſey, tho? for one of the in- 


or apply? f 
em J externally, in a dry Form. As are, for 


ing muy H, called Hydragogues, from their Efficacy 


ans be n ments which are warm and drying; for 
ons carrying on the End propoſed, that of | 


Circular 
too 3 of Blood muſt be conſidered; and if 
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nal Parts; and volatile oily aromatic Salts adminiſtere! inter- 
nally, 


A Scirrhous Quinſcy. 


+ It ſometimes happens, that a ſcirrhous Tumor occupies the 
Tonhls, or ſome other of the Glands mentioned above; and 
this is ſaid to be frequently cauſed by expoſing theſe Glands, 
weakened by a preceding Tumor, before they have recovered 
their natural Tone and Strength, to the cold Air, or too cold 
Applications. 

This Caſe may be diſtinguiſhed by the ordinary Signs of a 


Scirrhus (See SCIRRHUsS). And if it be foreſeen, that it will 


be, or if it actually is, any Impediment to Deglutition, or Re- 
ſpiration, or both, the ſafeſt way is to extirpate the Scirrhus by 
Exciſion, if it can be eaſily come at. Or it may be waſted by 
Degrees with corroding Applications. For this Purpoſe, let a 
Pledget of Lint, fitted to the Shape of a Quill, be impregnated 
with Oil of "Tartar per Deliguium, and apply'd immediately to 
the Part affected, by means of a Cannula. 

A ſtronger Cathæretic may be prepared of Quick- lime; but 
there is more Danger in the Application. 


An inflammatory Quin ſey. 
When the Muſcles and Glands employed in Reſpiration 


and Deglutition, or thoſe adjacent to them, are by any means 
inflamed, an inflammatory Quinſey is formed, which is partigu- 


larly to be regarded, becauſe of its exceflive Acuteneſs, and 
often inſuperable Violence, 

The Cauſes of this, in general, are the ſame as thoſe 
which are productive of Inflammations in other Parts (See Ix- 
FLAMMATIO). But a great many Cauſes may contribute to 
determine the Inflammation to the Parts above ſpecify'd, par- 
ticularly to the Larynx, Pharynx, Os Hyoides, and their Muſ- 
cles, and to the ſuperior Part of the Aſpera Arteria, which, juſt 
under the Glottis, is furniſhed with a prodigious Number of 
Blood-veſſels, running in Directions ſomewhat peculiar. 

Among theſe Cauſes may be numbered, a natural Diſpoſition, 


which principally prevails in young Conſtitutions, abounding 


with Blood, and particularly in thoſe who have red Hair. 
Frequent and violent Exerciſe of the Parts above-mentioned, 
either in Declaiming, Singing, or Vociferation ; riding briſkly 
againſt a cold Wind ; blowing into muſical Inſtruments ; great 
eat ſucceeding intenſe Cold, in the Spring; Dryneſs of the 
Fauces, occaſioned by reſpiring hot Air, in the * or 
in an inflammatory Fever. ä 
When an Inflammation is produced by the Cauſes above- 
mentioned, very terrible Symptoms are excited, which are va- 
rious, as the D; 
Parts. 
Thus, if the internal Muſcular Membrane of the Aſpera Ar- 


teria is only affected, a Tumor, Heat, Pain, and burning 


acute Fever are excited, without any external Signs of the 
Diſtemper. In this Caſe the Voice is ſmall, ſhrill, and uttered 
with a hiſſing Noiſe. Inſpiration is exceſſively painful; Reſpi- 
ration is ſmall and frequent, and ſcarcely performed but in an 
erect Poſture, and then not without much Difficulty ; hence 
the Circulation of the Blood through the Lungs is much ob- 
ſtructed, the Pulſe begins to ſink ſurpriſingly ſoon, great Anxi- 
eties come on, and the Patient quickly expires. - This is one 
of thoſe fatal Caſes, which deſtroy without any external Ap- 
pearance ; and the nearer the Seat is to the Glottis and Epi- 
glottis, the more fatal it is. 


If the Larynx is affected with an acute Inflammation, which 


principally ſeizes the Muſculus Albus of the Glottis, together 


with the fleſhy Muſcles, which, when they act, cloſe it, a a 


moſt terrible and ſtrangulatin Quinley ariſes, becauſe, upon this 


Occaſion, the Paſſage of the Air from and to the Lungs is - 


utterly obſtructed by the cloſing of the Glottis. 


The Signs of this Species of Der are much the ſame as 


thoſe of the preceding, except that the Pain is intolerable during 
the Elevation of the Larynx, in order to ſwallow ; and is re- 
markably increaſed by Speaking, or Vociferation ; the Voice is 
— acute and ſhrill; exceflive Anxieties come on, and 
Death quickly enſues. This is, of all thoſe Quinſeys, without 
any external Signs, the moſt dangerous. | 20k. 

f the Muſcks only, which are employ'd in elevating the Os 
Hyoides and Larynx, ſuffer an acute Inflammation, it may be 
diſtinguiſhed by theſe evident Signs: Reſpiration is tolerably 
free and eaſy ; but the firſt Part of the Action of Deglutition 1s 
attended with exceffive Pain, becauſe on this Occaſion the Muſ- 


cles above-mentioned act. Add to theſe the general Signs of 
an Inflammation, which will appear evidently in theſe Muſcles | 


upon Examination. . 3 8 
When the Pharynx alone is affected, the ſpecific 85 of it 
will appear upon inſpecting the Fauces. In this Caſe, 


eſpira- 
tion is tolerably eaſy ; but Deglutition extremely mainful, or 
utterly impoſlible ; * upon any Attempt to ſwallow, the Sub- 
ſtance intended td be convey d to the Stomach, is return d b7 
the Noſe, or ſometimes forced into the Aſpera Arteria, there 


exciting a violent Cough. Hence ariſes an Impoſſibility of 


iſorder happens principally to affect different 
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taking any Aliment, either ſolid or fluid, the Conſequence of 
which is, that the Body muſt become extenuated and dry; and 
that the Fluids muſt contract an Acrimony, for want of a freſh 
Supply of balſamic Chyle. The Fever, however, in this Caſe, 
is not ſo intenſe, as in thoſe preceding; nor does it fo ſudden- 
ly terminate in Death. 

If the Tonfils, Uvula, and pendulous Veil of the Palate, 
together with the Muſcles called Pteryge/taphylini, are much in- 
flam'd, nearly the ſame Symptoms will ariſe as in the preceding 
Caſe. Reſpiration is, however, ſomewhat laborious, and is 
little, or not at all perform'd thro* the Noſe, and by the Fauces 
not without ſome Difficulty ; whatever is attempted to be 
ſwallowed, is forced back again thro* the Mouth, by reaſon of 
the Obſtruction it meets with, and the exceflive Pain it excites ; 


there is a perpetual Diſcharge of Salva by hawking, and a con- 


tinual and copious Diſti lation of Phlegm into the Cavities of 

the Tonſils; an acute Pain is perceiv'd in the internal Ear, and 

the Tuba E OR which paſſes from the Fauces to the Ear; 

a crackling Noiſe is perceived in the Ear, during Deglutition, 

and ſometimes utter Deafneſs enſues. This Caſe is in our Days 

34, ava from the Venereal Diſeaſe, and is attended with much 
anger. 

If all or moſt of theſe Parts are inflam'd, the Diſeaſe is in 
Proportion more ſevere, as the Inflammation affects the greater 
Number of the Parts above ſpecify'd ; and hence more Sym- 
ptoms may be expected to ariſe, and thoſe of a worſe Kind. 

For the Return of the Blood into or thro? the external Ju- 
gulars now compreſs'd, being intercepted, the Fauces, Lips, 
Tongue, and Face, ſwell; the Tongue hangs out of the 
Mouth, is intorted and inflamed ; the Eyes are red, promi- 
nent, and ghaſtly; the Brain is, as it were, ſuffocated by an 
Abundance of Blood retained in it; hence the Sight, Hearing 
and Feeling, are rendered dull; hence alſo a Delirium, a per- 
petual Gaping of the Mouth, a Stertor, an Impoſſibility of ly- 
ing down, becauſe of the Strangulation attending that Poſture ; 
and a manifeſt Redneſs, Tumor, Pain, and Pulſation, in the 
Breaſt and Neck ; whence the Jugular, and Frontal Veins, and 
thoſe under the Tongue, called Raninæ, becoming varicoſe, 
are diſtended. 

Theſe inflammatory Quinſeys run thro? the ſame Stages as 
other Inflammations, are ſuſceptible of the ſame Alterations, 


and, like them, terminate in Reſolution, Suppuration, a Gan- 


grene, or Scirrhus, unleſs they ſtrangle the Patient before any 
of theſe can happen. See INFLAMMATIO. 

Therefore as ſoon as we are fatisfied by the Signs above ſpe- 
cify'd, that the internal Muſcular Membrane of the Aſpera Ar- 
teria, or the Muſcles about the Glottis and Larynx, are affect- 
ed, we muſt immediately inquire, whether the Diſtemper 1s 
ſtill in a State of Inflammation, which may be diſcovered by 
the Signs mentioned under the Article INFLAMMAT10; and, if 
we find it is, Reſolution muſt by all poſſible means be inſtantly 
attempted. See INFLAMMATIO. | 

Therefore let Blood be immediately taken away by a large 
Orifice, and in great Quantities, and let this be repeated, till 
ſuch time as a general Weakneſs, Paleneſs, Refrigeration, and 
Subſiding of the Veſſels, ſhew that the Force of what remains 
is not capable of augmenting the Tumor and Rigidity of the 
ſmall V about the Parts affected. | 

This is nearly the Direction of Hippocrates, who, in his 
third Book of Diſeaſes, adviſes, as the firſt Step in the Cure 
of a Quinſey, to take away Blood, which, he ſays, is of moſt 
Service, If drawn from under the Breaſt. He alſo orders Blood 
to be taken for the Cubit. 

Next, ſtrong Purges muſt be adminiſtered, either by the 
Mouth, or by Clyſters, and theſe muſt be repeated. 

The following Purge is adapted to this Intention : 


Take of Diagrydium, eight Grains; make an Emulſion with 


half an Ounce of Water ; to which add an Ounce and an 
half of Syrup of Sena, for a Draught. 


A proper Clyſter may be thus, prepared : 


Take Sena-leaves, an Ounce ; boil theſe in a ſufficient , 


Quantity of Water to eight Ounces ; and to the ſtrained 
Liquor, add of Nitre and Syrup of Sena, each an Ounce. 
Boerh. de Mat. Medic. 


This is exactly conformable to the Advice of Hippocrates, 
who, in the Place above quoted, ſays, that the Belly muſt be 
purged datmwards with a purging Medicine, or à Clyſter. 

"The 4 muſt be extremely ſlender, both with reſpect 
to ſolid and fluid Aliments. , | | 
Hippocrates. alſo. orders the Patient to ab/tain entirely from 
Wine, and to Jp the ſtrained Juice of Ptiſan, in the Treatiſe 

e-mentioned. 


"The other Medicines ſhould be principally nitrous and ſub- fatal bel 
tion, becauſe, if not reſoly d, it muſt be | 
happen. | : ; | | 


acid ; for Nitre is of all Remedies, perhaps, the moſt powerful 
for reſolving Lyflammations, LID. COD 


Signs of an Abſceſs, (See Ansckssvs, and INF 


' ary for the ſake of Reſpiration, the Operation 
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Mean time, let the Patient receive ſome. ter; 
ſolving Vapour at his Mouth; let F omentation h wv, 
nally ; and let Veſicatories be apply'd, in 1 b 
tion of the offending Humours from the Parts; 

The following Form may ſerve for an F. 


pour: 


Take Elder, Roſe, and Marigold Vinegar 
Elder-flower Water, fix Ounces: Mix t chm Ung 
Vapour of this be convey'd to the Fauc * ; if 
Funnel. De Mat. Medic. es dy mem 


Hippocrates alſo adviſes Fumigation 
Cilici Hyſlop, Sulphur, and a, * = Facy 
When the Muſcles which are employ'd in lev 
Hyoides and Larynx, are only affected, the Cap aug th 
gerous; the ſame Sort of Remedies, however 
tho? 8 8 powerful. In this Caſe, anodyne a n 

emollient Cataplaſms, apply'd external] 1 
For this Purpoſe, mY e Patticulaſy 


to dee 
edel i 3 
Kampfe &; 


Take of the Lens Paluſtris, Ducks M | 
the Flowers of Wares lübes five "uk you 
Poppies, eight Ounces ; of Marſh-mallows, (x . 
of Elder and Melilot, each four Ounce, "Bj | 
Water, adding at the End of the Decoction. 1, 8 
lows Neſts, and a ſufficient Quantity of Mea] 11 
* a Cataplaſm with three Ounces of Oi of 

illies. 9 


The ſtrained Liquor may be uſed for 
Mater. Medica. ; s E 

If the Diſorder affects the Pharynx only, or te? 
Uvula, and pendulous Veil of the Palate, with the 
Per ygo/taphylini, or many of theſe Parts together, 1 
State of Inflammation ſtill ſubſiſts, all the Remedie 4 
cify'd are to be called in to our Aſſiſtance, that by dir 
Force they may relieve the Patient. But beſides the 
Mouth and Fauces muſt be kept continually mod, 
— nitrous Liquids, diluting aqueous Fluid, & 
ing Decoctions of pinguious Ingredients ; theſe mul 
perpetually in the Mouth, without Motion, or they g 
gargled gently, or injected with a Syringe. But the | 
ariſing from theſe depends upon their continual Uſe; fr 
wiſe the Parts grow immediately dry. 


Take of the Decoction of the Ingredients, ſpecifi 
preceding Preſcription, twelve Ounces ; Lier 
Syrup of Marſh-mallows, each two Ounce; 

itre, two Ounces ; mix for a Gargariſm: O, 


Take of fat Figs, twenty-two ; Leaves of Mari 
two Ounces. Boil for a conſiderable time, adi 
ſtrained Liquor in the Manner above directei. 


But if the Remedies above-mentioned are not at ili 
of, or are applied too late, or without Effect, pro 
Diſtemper is recent, threatens Strangulation, and te 
Part above the Place where the Inciſion is to be made, 
ration of Bronchotomy muſt be performed, alter pi 
cating the Danger of the Diſtemper. ; of 

| After this Operation, the Cauſes of the Difficulty 
ration, which rendered it neceſſary, muſt be remorel 
Methods above ſpecify'd ; and it, 2 the Cure, 
tient is not able to ſwallow ſufficiently for his Nam 
nutritive Clyfters muſt be frequently adminiſtered, the! 
ing the Inteſtines by one which is cathartic. | 


Take of good Broth of Fleſh-meat, ten Ouncs) 
Grains; Spirit of Salt, fix Drops; make 20 x 
injected every eight Hours, and retain'd K 
poſſible. 


If the Inflanimation has proceeded ſo fat, 
affected begins to ſuppura:e, which may be 


Reſolution being no longer poflible, we mult ea 
the Patient —4 the offending Matter, by promo up 
ceſs, See ABSCESSUS.. — 

Uſe therefore emollient Gargariſms perpe rs k 
relaxing Cataplaſms ; and, when the Matter 0; 1 
E y formed, and the exact Situation 9 ot 
et it be opened. Mean time, if it ſhould be 


moriamobeaned..:.1 een e 
I that the Species of Ct, 

feds the internal Membrane of the Alpe ed 

Larynx with its Muſcles, can very ſeldom 
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This Caf 


r . are impair d; and alſo by Signs which are 


vi Diſeaſe. 
| 5 Redneſs, which were before conſpicu- 


ſuddenly diſappear without evident Cauſe ; if the Pain 


ie in like manner; if the Fauces on a ſuddep become 
3 dry, and livid; we ma 


be certain, that a Gan- 
enn; and if ſo, it admits of no Remedy. 
1 of the Tonſils, Uvula, and Palate, may 
te in a Scirrhus, Which may be readily diſcover'd by the 
dens of a Scirrhus, (ſee SCIRRH Us) but is not fo eaſily 
eſpecially when it degenerates into a Cancer. 
the Nerves which convey Senſation and Motion to the 
s of Deglutition and Reſpiration, are by any means pre- 
1 from exerciſing their Functions upon thoſe Parts, a ner- 
ir paralytic Quinſey is form'd : This is ſaid ſometimes to 
, — a Luxation of the Tooth - like Proceſs of the ſecond 
a of the Neck inwards. 1 
the Muſcles of the Larynx or Pharynx are convulſed by 
ſe whatever, a ſudden and ſuffocating Quinſey may 
This frequent! 3 in Epileptic, Spaſmodic, Hy- 
driac, and Hyſteric Caſes, where it frequently goes off, 

5, without any t Danger. As it is only a Sym- 
of the original Diſorder, and depends upon that, it is to 
by Remedies adapted to remove its Cauſe. 

Muſculus Oeſophagæus, or Sphincter Gulz, when it 
preſſes the Pharynx to the back Part of the Larynx, and 
he Orifice of the Pharynx ; now this alſo happens in in- 
ary Contractions of this Muſcle, ſo that Wind coming 
be Stomach, and not being able to paſs the Orifice of 
urynx, ſwells the Oeſophagus, and cauſes a Senſation of 
n the preceding Hiſtory of Quinſeys, all the Prognoſtics 
above are readily — 4142 — confirm'd. K ſhall 
mark farther in this Place, that any artificial Compreſ- 

the Jugular Veins will cauſe a Diſcharge of froth 
from the Mouth, as well as that. Compreflure of theſe 
which happens from a Quinſey. 

IOSPERMOS, "Aypy4:aor:ew®, from dy ytio, a Veſ- 
| or4que, a Seed, an Epithet for ſuch Plants as have 
jd or Fruit incloſed in two Membranes, not eaſily ſepa- 
dm the Nucleus, by way of Diſtinction from the Gymno- 
> YowioTeguor, derived from yuprs, naked, &c. which 
ur Seed for the moſt part ſurrounded with three Integu- 
7 from Volcamer's Flor. Noremberg, and the 

b. Li . 


2 
Lies SUDOR. See Supor AnGL1cus. 
OLAM, H. M. P. 4. T. 17. p. 39. Arbor Indica 
, Frutu umbilicato rotundo, Gel Magnitudine, 


len tall and beautiful Tree, running up to an hun- 
t in Height, and about twelve Feet in Thickneſs, and 
i the rocky, ſandy, and mountainous Parts of Man- 
| ther Provinces of Malabar ; it is an Evergreen, 
* like a Cherry, and lives a long time. 
_ is accounted by the Malabarians an Emblem of 
he, becauſe its Flowers ftick along upon its ſtiff 
n the Form of an Imperial Diadem. 
Preſſed Juice of the Root kills Worms, and purges 
l phlegmatic Humours, and evacuates the Water of 
8 The Root pulverized is accounted good 
TY 3 of Serpents, and other venomous Creatures. 


» 2 «Jnuoie, is a Contraction and Con- 
e H natural Heat, the Conſequence of which is a 


* 


ver! 


S of acute Fevers, it is a very bad Prognoſtic. 
e th I. See Adna THER 
and a Pow... tame 2848400, ſignify ing a Veſſel 
; eptacle of H ? 

6. 6. Epid. as Galen om Vi 


expounds him, in a ſpecial 
a Ang ſava, Ephem. Germ, Anne 1 . 
al foli 43 7 Draco arbor Indica fili- 
Os * vel Ang ſava Favanica, Commel. 
in the "Wa Raii Dendr. 113, | 
| iſtils from #3. the Part uſed in Medicine is the 


anno in the Shops for 

Treat 1 obſerve, that either our Botanical Authors 

f Kind of Tad in much Confuſion and Perplexity, 
; Tee this ſhould be, or elſe there are ſeve- 

i A roduce this Gm. 

| Dale, Rai E, . Plan, * an excellent Remedy in 


Palpitation, and Sadneſs; and if it happens 
ſed once by Hip- 


well ſeaſon'd, and you ſhould drink good Wine upon them, 


_ \ boiling it in Water, which is V 
. ta the ſoftening and diſſolving of them: It is good for Her- 


ANG 


ANGUILLA, the Eel, thus diſtinguiſh'd : 

Anguilla, Offic. Schrod. 325. Mer. Pin. 188. Aldrov. de 
Piſc. 544. Geſn. de Aquat. 40. Charlt. de Piſc. 34. Salv. de 
Aquat. 75. Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 198. Schonef. Ichth. 14. 
Bellon. de Aquat. 295. Raii Ichth. 109. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 
37. Jonſ. de Pic. 81. THE EEL. 

There are two Sorts of them, the large and the ſmall, of 
both which you are to chuſe thoſe that are tender, fat, well 
fed, and that have been taken in a fine clear River. 

They. are very nouriſhing, and well taſted ; they are ſome- 
times ſalted for the better keeping of them, and then they are 


more wholſome, than at any other time. 


They produce a viſcous and thick Juice, are hard of Dige- 
ſtion, cauſe Wind, are injurious to thoſe who are afflicted with 
the Gout, or Stone, and have a bad Stomach : It is alſo pre- 
tended, that they hinder the Catamenia. Hippocrates, L. de 
intern. Af. would have them uſed by thoſe that are lean and 
waſted, and ſubject to the Spleen. Laſtly, there are ſome who 
will not eat the Head of an Eel, becauſe they fancy it is preju- 
dicial to their Health. 

The Eel contains much Oil, volatile Salt, and viſcous and 


groſs Phlegm. 


It agrees at all times with young People of a bilious and hot 
Conſtitution, who abound with thin and ſharp Humours, pro- 


2 they have a good Stomach, and that they uſe it mode- 
rately. 


REMARKS, 


The Eel is a freſh-water Fiſh well known; ſometimes it is found 
in the Sea, not that *tis produced there, but becauſe it goes 
often out of Rivers into the Sea, and ſo back again into Ri- 
vers ; it delights in pure and running Waters ; and they 
aſſure us ſhe grows lean, poor, and dies at laſt, when con- 
fined to muddy Water. She requires alſo a great deal of 
Water, for otherwiſe ſhe dies; as alſo it happens to man 
other Fiſhes. It is ſaid ſhe cannot bear any conſiderable Dif- 
ference of living; for in Caſe ſhe ſhould in Summer-time be 
conveyed into a much colder Water than that wherein ſhe 
was before, ſhe is ſoon deſtroyed. In the mean time, they 
ſay, ſhe can live out of the Water five or ſix Days, provided 
the North Wind blows at that time ; ſhe feeds upon Roots, 
Herbs, Fiſh, Inſects, and any thing ſhe can find in the Bot- 
tom of Rivers. Atheneus ſays, he had ſeen Eels in a certain 
Country, which were ſo far tamed, that if they offered 
them any thing to eat, would come and take it out of 
the Perſons Hands. This Fiſh lives commonly ſeven or eight 
Years. Ariſtotle aſſures us, that in diſſecting Eels, he found 
no Difference of Sex in them ; that they had neither Seed, 
Eggs, Matrix, nor Seminal Pipes ; and that they did not in- 
gender, inſomuch that tis pretended, they were gene- 
rated out of the Corruption that is in Mud. Pliny frames 
another Symptom for the Explication of it : He ſays, that 
when the Eels rub themſelves againſt Rocks, the Off- ſcour- 
ing of their Bodies comes afterwards to take Life, and fo 

ives Being to an Infinity of ſmall Eels; but neither of the 

lications ſeem to be eaſily apprehended. I am confident, 

if thoſe two famous Authors were now alive, and acquainted 

with the new Anatomy, they would be more cautious of 

advancing Notions, that have ſo little Reſemblance of Truth 
in them. It is now diſcover'd, that they are viviparous. 

The Eel is Aliment, and much uſed ; ſhe is tender, ſoft, 
and nouriſhing, becauſe ſhe contains many oily and balſamic 
Parts : She has alſo a great many that are dull, viſcous, and 
groſs, which makes the Eel hard of Digeſtion, and apt to 
produce the many ill Effects we have before-mentioned. In 
the mean time the Eel that has been ſalted to keep, doth 

not produce ſo many bad Effects; becauſe one Part of its 
viſcous and groſs P is ſpent, and the other attenuated 
and ſcattered by the Salt. | 


They eat Eels either roaſted or boiled: Thoſe that are roaſted, 


ſeem to me to be more wholſome than the other; and the 
Reaſon is, becauſe they are thereby the more diveſted of their 
viſcous Phlegm, than by the other way. They ſhould alſo be 


in order to help the digeſting of their Phlegm in the Stomach. 
The Fat of an Eel is looked upon to be good to take away the 

Signs of the Small-pox in the Face, to cure the Piles, and to 
make the Hair grow: It is alſo put into the Ears to help 


They e a kind of Muc of Eel's Skin, by ſteeping and 
wy applied to Swellings, in order 


' nia's.. on Foods. 3 + CL v.48 
The Oil of the Eel is fo affenſive to ſome Stomachs, that they 
cnnnot bear it without being ſick, 7 


As the Eel is a Fiſh of Prey, the Salts for that Reaſon muſt bo 
more. plentiful and exalted. vin 1 4 75 
ane, Oe. Schrod e Arnie... hive 

| . . 5. 05. er pens by - 

Rept, 327 Anguis, Geſn, | Serp. 43» Anka. Caliber 7 
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Mer. Pin. 204. Natrix torquata, Aldrov. Hiſt. Serp. 287. 
onſ. de Serp. 89. Raii Synop. A. 334. Chatlt. Exer. 35. 


HE SNAKE. | | 
The Fat and Slough, or laſt Skin, are uſed in Medicine. 


The Fat mollifies ſtrumous Swellings, cures Redneſs of the 
Eyes, clears them of Specks, and ſharpens the Sight ; it miti- 
gates the Pain of the Gout. Dale, See ANGUIUM SENECTA. 
Snakes are not ſo venomous or terrible in 7taly, and the 
colder Countries, as in warmer Climates. For a Remedy 
Aguinſt their Bites, it will be ſufficient to make uſe of Be- 
tony, Cantabrica, {Lavender-leav*'d Bindweed, 3 to 
Dale] or Centaury, or Agrimony, or Germander, or Bur- 
dock, or Water-parſnips. ne or two of theſe Simples bruiſed, 
the Juice drank in Wine, and the Herb apply*d to the Place, 
are enough to work a Cure. 

We ought to know, that the Bites of all Serpents are moſt 
venomous, when they are hungry, and do moſt Harm when 
the Patient is faſting. I herefore theſe Creatures are moſt per- 
nicious in the Time of their Incubation z and the beſt way, 
when you are under any Apprehenſions of Danger from them, 
is not to ſtir out of your Houſe upon an empty Stomach. 
c Lib. 5. Cap. by: | 

r Snakes are perfectly innocent, as is generally believ'd, 
and their Bite is not attended with any Danger; tho” they have 
ſometimes been blam'd for the Miſchief which Vipers have done, 
by Miſtake. . 

AnGvuis AEsCULAPII, Fohnſton, 

Is the only Species of Serpent now known, which can be 
made ſo tame, as to do no — It is found in many Parts 
of 1taly, Germany, Poland, Spain, Aſia, Africa, and America; 
It is of a gentle Nature, and e confide ſo much in its Gen- 
tleneſs, that ſometimes leave it in their Beds, where it is 
found, without Fear of being bit; it is full of volatile Salt and 
Oil; they prepare it in the fame manner as the Vipers. 

It is good againſt the Plague, reſiſts Poifon, and carries off 
-Humours by Tranfpiration. Lemery de Drogues. 
ANGUIUM SENECT A. The caſt Skin, or Slough, of 
a Serpent, boiled in Wine, and the Decoction inftilled into the 
Ears, eaſes their Pains; and, uſed as a Collution, helps the 
Tooth-ach. It is alſo an Ingredient in Medicines for the Eyes, 
eſpecially the Slough of the Viper. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. 
Cap. 19. | | 
| be Slough of a Snake, burnt and pulverized, then mixed 
with Oil, and reduced to the Conſiſtence of Honey, is an ad- 
mirable Remedy for the greateſt Pain of the Teeth, if apply'd 
to them, and thruſt into their Cavities ; or rub the unſound 
and aching Teeth with the Slough itſelf not burnt, and they 
will fall out. Aetius, Tetr. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 33: | 

ANGULI OCULL, xa, the Corners Eyes. See 
CanTHvus. | | 1 5 

ANGURIA, a Plant of the cucurbitaceous Kind. See 
Cr xULLUs and Cucuuis. | ; 1:1} Oh 
+ ANGUSTIA, in the common Senſe, imports an Anxiety 
or Reſtleſsneſs in Diſtempers; but AncusTIA, or AnGu- 
8TATIO, alſo ſigniſies a Narrowneſs of the Veſſels, or Paſ- 


PE NHALDINUM, an Epithet of a Corroſive deſcribed by 
Hartman, Praxis Chym. Tom, 1. Caftellus. 
. ANHALTINA REMEDIA,. Medicines which facilitate 
Reſpiration, fuch as vulnerary Plants, ſome Preparations of 
Sulphur, &c. 2 655 
. ANHALTINUS, an Epithet of a very rich and 'comforti 
medicinal Water and Spirit, deſerib'd in ſome old foreign Dif: 
enfatories. - 1 B : 
FANHELATIO, ANHELITUS, Adna, a Shortneſs of 
Breath, or a difficult, and ſmall, but quick Reſpiration, which 
happens to ſound Perſons, but eſpecially to Valetudinarians, 
after vehement Exerciſe, getting up an Aſcent, running or 
dancing. Fat Perſons, with prominent Bellies, are much ſub- 
ject to this Diſorder, which atſo happersafter Repletions, eſpe- 
cially with the cruder or flatulent Sorts of Aliment, whether the 
Patient be fitting or lying; and worſe, if he be running, or get- 
ting up an Aſcent z and worſt of all, if it be in the Summer 
Seaſons In Fevers, Dropſy, Tumors of the Viſcera, Pleuriſy, 
Cardialgy [Heartburn], and Aſthma, there is always an An- 
helatio, or Shottneſs of Breath. See AsTHMaA and Ok- 
bebe 5 1 _ kD fr FH] "” Fo i 
_ ANHELITUs, wi Chyniſts, - ſignifies Smoke, and 
ſometimes Horſe-dung. Rulandur. 1631 
Ae, Fabyf | b an ee Bled: of Prey, of: Uri 
4 ma, on, is an Aquatic Bi Prey, of Bruſil, 
. N a Swan; its Head is 10 l. dan 2 Cooks; — 
its is black, and crooked near che Point; it has firie'Eyes 


* » 


* 1 


of the Colour of Gold, furrounde with 4 back Circle ; the 


Ball of the Eye is black; on the Top of its Head, near the Root 


of the Beak, - ariſes 4 Hotn; 3s. thick as one of the "largeſt - 


Strings of a Fiddle, and about the Length of twp Inches, When the Medicine ib grown dt, a. 
crooked at its Extremity, round, as white as 4 Boa, \ſur- upon it the Detection of merely | 
younded with- ſmall and very ſhort Feathers, black and'white ; '+ then lay it up in a Box of reg KY 
<= Ct I a a 3-23 TL 8 of L 
> | 
4 X 


its Neck is above ſeven Inches in Len i 
Foot and an half; the Wings are EN 7 Body in 
lours ; its Tail is ten Inches long, and a," 
Gooſe ; each Foot hath four Toes, armed wi tos tir 
a ſtrong Voice, crying vihu, vihu; they hey am; i 
the Female is always accompanied with the Ma q 
one of the two dies, the other preſent] follows 1 and 
male that I am here deſcribing, the Male is ay 1; le 
makes her Neſt wich Dirt, in Form of an Oe 9k 
W upon the Ground. + ew in the Ty 
he Horn of this Bird is eſteemed a 

Poiſon, for Suffocation of the Matrix, * — 5 
they infuſe it for a Night, and next Day order f. fl 
be taken. Lemery de Drogues. 

N _ SASSAFRAS. 

ANIADA, the Term by which the Alchyn 
they call the Fruits and Powent of Panda „ 
the Chriſtian Sacraments. In Phyſics it means te 
celeftial Powers ; which, by Influence, Imagination, Bf 
tion, and Phantaſy, promote in us long Life, Nulndz 

ANIADAY, in the Jargon of the Alchymiſt, tes 
Spring, and the new World and Paradiſe to come. oY 

ANIADON, ANIADUM, ANIADUS, Tem 1 
celſus, ſignifying either the Efficacy and eſſental 8; 
things, or the celeſtial Body planted in Chriſtianz by te 
Spirit by means of the Sacraments, or the ſpiritual Ma 
nerated. Caftellzs. 

Theſe ſeem the ſame as Aniada and Aniaday, 

ANICETON, 'Arixior, Invincible, an Epithet ofa] 
aſcribed to Crit, and ſo called, becauſe it was an infal 
medy for the Achores. It is thus deſcribed by Gal, & 
Pharm. Sec. Lac. L. I. C. 8. 


Take of Litharge, three hundred and twelve Dum; 
{a ſort of Rhubarb] an hundred and four Dum 
put but fifty-two) ; of Ceruſs, an hundred 1 
Drams ; Frankincenſe, twenty-ſix Dram; f 
Alum, fixteen Drams forty Grains; Turpentine, 
fix Drams ; white Pepper, three Drams ſeven 0 
Oil, one Pint: Pound the dry Ingredients, bil 
Oil, Litharge, and Ceruſs, in a new earthen Pit 
when they have received an Alteration, put in N 
Roſin, and ſtir them about till it will no longer 
Hands; then take it off the Fire, and when iti 
what cooled, add the dry Ingredients, and beat 
together in a Mortar. Spread it on Linen, auf 
Plaiſter every third Day. 


Another Zmplaſtram Anicetum deſcrib'd by Ain. 
It is very much in Uſe; for it draws, breaks, deaf 
glutinates, extracts Pus thro' the Bolſter, and is uſed 
rium. It diſcufſes Hardneſſes, and helps contradted N 
applied without Embrocation, that they might not b 
rated. Being diſſolved, it ſerves inſtead of an Ointment 
ſitudes, removing ſuch as ariſe in the Beginning of 2M 
from an obſcure Cauſe. Apply'd on large Bolten, i! 
the extreme Parts. It is an Agglutinant of bleeding * 
after a Suture, or Impoſition of Hooks; 3 folded 
Linen, moiſten'd only with Vinegar, being laid uppen 
-preſs, which muſt be cold in the Summer, and um 
inter. It is good for Soreneſs or Putridnets oi 1 
the Feet, or Maladies of the Fingers, and for Wa 
Fraftutts ; and you may fafely rely on it for an [nc 
Cicatrizer, without uny other Medicint, It cue 
Men, Dogs, and wild Beaſts: But one extra6rdinar x 
which is, to prevent any ſecret Abſceſs from a 
1on or Peritonæum, if there be yet no Suppe 7 
be one to attenvate it, and divert its Rupture upon a 
but a Bolſter muſt be laid upon the Place, and upon * 
Wool, moiſten'd with Vinegar or warm Ol; Phiſh 
ing muſt be renew'd twice in a-Day, but chef 
be removed till after three or four Days; 41d 


8 1 | | : | Nate 
-mehting the Place, laid on It takes is | 
manifold and wonderful — and is chu eil 


Stavkſacre, Onidiar Graitis, ade ' 
Pigeons Dung, long Birthwort, Verdegts * 
| Rocket+ſeed, Cunkmin, each fetten Uo 


.. Tenſe, Bay-berrlek, "Ofris, each übe bug 
-- \Dratns; 27 the ſtrongel t Vinegar, dees 

escctien of dry'd Figs, half a Pint: Perth 
dd Figs be boiled In ſue Pint of U he 
Let ull „together wich ene a | 
 fifred, and thers fevighted in ide c 


uires, mix one Part of this Medicine, 

Then 8 * 2 Niiementitious Conſiſtence, with fox 
0 177 and Colophony melted in a moderate Quantity of 
of Wax would have it barder, take four Parts to one of 
lf I" lophony 3 if you like it ſofter, take eight to one 
4 © It is ſaid to be good for malignant Letters, if 
* lrtle Mixture. Aetius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 3. oP, 16, 
[DROS, alp, ſweatleſs. From C Neg. an id ebe, 
u- rope o dxeiſ &, In Hippoc. ae Rat. Witt. 

p 1 tat. ſignifies a Fares protracted to a great Length, 
anden Sweats; becauſe Nature has been diſturbed by 


nls fee, a Nullity or Privation of Sweat. 


| 
. Epidem. | 

ori, f. an Adverb expounded by Galen in 

l Places of his Comment. upon Hippocr. and by Heſychius, 


ify without Sweat. 3 
15 es. Acoſt. Nil, five Anil, Cam. Axnil, 


hira Indor. Annil ſiue Indigo, Gali frye Nil, herba 
* 2 Linſc. 8 Pre Ind. Orient. Herba Anil, 
wer, 4. Part. Ind. Orient. * 
2 Plant of Braſil, about the Height of two Feet, re- 
Ins Roſemary ; the Leaves are round, thick, the Flowers 
ling thoſe of Peas, and reddiſh ; they are ſucceeded by 
1 crooked Pods, containing Seeds like thoſe of a Radiſh, 
Olive-colour. All the Plant hath a bitter and pungent 
: They extract from it Indigo. It is vulnerary, deterges 
anſes old Ulcers, being applied in Powder on the Part: 
led alſo as a Frontal for the Head-ach. Lemery de 


2h 
| alia Species, Marcgrav. Caachira ſecunda, Piſon. An 
offnis, C. B. 
of to the Height of two or more Feet ; the Stalk is 
full of Joints, of a viſcous, juicy, ſpongy, or Reed- 
dance. At the Joints of the Stalk and the Branches 
two Leaves, directly oppoſite, without Pedicles, of the 
of three or four Fingers Breadth, and narrow like the 
of yellow Willow- herb, green, and ſet with ſhort white 
In both Superficies, feeling a little rough. At the ſame 
where the Leaves are, on each Side, grow two Pedicles, 
another, ſtanding upright, two or three Fingers Breadth 
id bearing at Top a round white Flower, of the Big- 
a Daiſy, with ſmall white Leaves, ſet round about with 
{white Stamina. The Root is half a Foot long, or a lit- 
, lomewhat bent, with few Sprays, of a viſcous and 
p dubſtance, and cover'd with a Bark of a dark Colour, 
nay be ſtripp'd off. The whole Plant, with its Root, is 
Juice; and if any one breaks the Stalk or Root, there 
itely iſſues a Juice of an azure Colour. 
make Auil of it, only by bruiſing the Herb, and pour- 
ron it. They then 3 it to ſubſide; and after 
of the Water, dry the Sediment in the Sun. 
[Fant is of a quite different Kind from the other Anil, 
x they make digo. Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 
t Anil, the Method of extracting its foecu- 

and the feveral Uſes to which they are applied, have 
ten, and fo fully, inſiſted on by Phyſicians and T ravel-' 
it we have no Occaſion to enter upon theſe Points at 


the Medicinal Uſes of Anil in the Indies are unknown 
E of the Scarcity of this Plant; and ſince the ſe- 
who have handed down their Accounts of it to 


E its Medicinal Virtues, we ſhall only mention ſuch 
s as are moſt univerſally agreed upon by Botaniſts 
Fw bois then generally concluded, that a De- 
Mule ot, is good againſt a Nephritic Oolic ; that its 
| Rs macerated in Water, are ſucceſsfully ap- 
f Sali Suppreſſions of Urine; and that, applied 
J they aſſwage and mitigate Pains of the 
. 4% dead. A. 1718. 5 
i Een organiz'd Body endowed with Life, and 
rang from Animals, are ſaid to belong to the 
bows to the Verden to diſtinguiſm them: from others, 
nh of Ani rune and Mineral Kingdoms. 
| uy ref 2 is not found to differ from that of Ve- 
thiſe cf Ve, but che Salts of Animals differ remark- 
the Force of P les, in being volatile ; that is, in 
ebles b. cl, Fire in Diſtillation ; whereas, thoſe of 
& not to wa re they. haye undergone Putrefaction, are 
de Anat rer, of being elevated by the moſt in- 
Animals alſo e eit 
ky Pare: 0 are different from thoſe. of - 
a oy which ors let inn 
bodies pr i With reſpect to Animal Oils, 
le dubſtance by the Earth there is a fat; aily, and 
ele Bodies N d; but this Subſtance is not con- 
of frery hack. for tis found in great Plenty in all 
© ; neither is it poſſible to find an Ani- 


m one another, not only with regard to its Deſcri- 


ple, and in Diftempers 


mal, that has not ſome Portion of Fat lodged in its internal 
Parts. In all their ſolid Parts alſo, in their Fleſh, in their 
Bones, and even in their Fluids, duly dry'd, this inflammable 
Principle diſcovers itſelf ; ſince they are very eaſily made to 
flame, and alſo yield a great Quantity of Oil in Diſtillation : 
But there is this Difference between Vegetable and Animal Oils, 
that the finer of the latter Sort are not, like the former, pro- 
cured by a moiſt, but by a dry Diſtillation, that is, by Com- 
buſtion ; and for this Reaſon, all Animal Oils have an empy- 
reumatic Smell, and ſtrike the Nerves of the Noftrils in an un- 
grateful and diſagreeable Manner. 

Then again, all Fats and Oils, drawn from Animals, differ 
much in another reſpect from thoſe of Vegetables ; ſince the 
latter have a ſubtile Acid intimately mix'd with them ; whereas 
the former contain, inſtead of that, a certain alcaline Principle. 
An Acid manifeſts and diſcovers itſelf in Oils expreſs'd from 
Seeds and Fruits; ſince theſe Oils, by remaining any conſider- 
able time in Copper Veſſels, extract a greeniſh Colour from 
them, which can only be done by an Acid ; whereas the Fats 
of Animals, if kept for any time in Copper or Silver Veſſels, 
aſſume a beautiful blue Colour, which Effect can only be pro- 
duced by an alcaline Principle. 

Beſides, that the æthereal Oils of Vegetables contain a cer- 
tain acid Salt, is plain from the following Experiment : Let Salt 
of Tartar be levigated very finely on a Marble; let ſome 
diſtill'd Oil, that of Juniper, for Inſtance, Turpentine, or even 
Lavender, be dropp'd into it; continue the Trituration for 
ſome Hours, till ſuch time as the ſmalleſt oleous Particles are 
mixed with the lixivial Salt, and the Maſs aſſumes the Form of 
a Pultis, without the Oil being any more diſcovefed. This 
Maſs is to be expoſed to the free Air, upon the Marble, for a 
conſiderable time, till the Salt, becoming dry, is again render*d 
capable of being levigated ; after which, let it be a ſecond time 
impregnated with Oil. Let this Method be follow'd, till, at 
leaſt, two Pounds of the Oil are abſorb'd by one Pound of the 
Salt of Tartar. This Maſs, when become dry, is to be dif- 
ſolved in common Water ; and, after Filtration, let the Water 
be drawn off; and then there remains a Salt of a neutral Na- 
ture, ſuch as the Arcanum Tartari, or vitriolated Tartar. 

Now there is no Doubt to be made, but this Acid, by means 
of which the Alcali was converted into a Subſtance of a neu- 
tral Nature, was originally contained in the Oil pour'd into it, 
ſince the Air alone could not poſſibly produce ſuch an Effect; 
however, I don't deny but the univerſal Acid, contained in 
the Air, concurs, and has its proper Influence in this Affair. 

That an Acid enters the Compoſition even of the fineſt Oils, 
is plain from an Experiment, in which is ſhewn, that the 
moſt highly rectified Spirit of Wine may, by the Addition af 
the moſt acid Oil of Vitriol, be converted into the molt ſubtile 
and penetrating Oil. ) | 

But in the diſtilled Oils of Animals the Caſe is quite different; 
for they are richly impregnated with a volatile Salt, which may 
be drawn from them in great Plenty; and, which is more, the 
diſtill'd Oils of Animals, that of Hartſhorn, for Inſtance, or 
Ivory, if long digeſted with a lixivial Salt, are themſelves con- 
verted into volatile Salts. 

The volatile alcaline Salt, therefore, contained in the Oils of 
Animals, is the Reaſon why they are far more ſubtile and pene- 
trating than the diftill'd Oils of Vegetables, and have a more 
immediate Tendency to put the Maſs of Blood into a Commo- 
| L that the moſt highly rectified 'Spi 
Wine quickly imbibes and reſolves Oils extracted from 
Animal Subſtances, that of Ivory, for hiftance, Worms, or 
Hartfhorn ; but yet in ſuch a er, that a few Drops of 
theſe Oils not only tinge a great Qyantity of this Spirit, but 
alſo communicate an adventitious Taſte and Quality to it; for 
three or four Drops of theſe Oils are fufficient for tinging ing dt 


tion; for 'tis well 
f 


* 


leaſt three Ounces of the Spirit of Wine with a 
lour. 1 TIT . 
Hence we plainly diſeover the ſubtile Nature, and the 8mall- 


© neſs of the Parts, of theſe Oils, which entirely preſerve their 
original Texture and Qualities ; for two ſmall. Drops of the Oil 


of Hartſhorn, intimately mix'd with half an Ounce of highly 
reQified Spirit of Wine, are ſufficieht fo produce k copious and 
plentiful Sweat, if divided into four Doſes, and exhibited tb 
four: different Men. Hence we learn, | how cautious Phyſicians 
ought to be in preſcribing theſe Oils, eſpecially for young Ped- 
i [acconipanied with intenſe and .preter- 
natural Heat: Hence we alſo diſcover the Reaſon, 'why Oils 
are ſo powerful and efficacious in 1 And reſolving Tu- 
mors, which will not yield to any other Medicines. 
But what moſt of all deferres bur Attention is, that all Oik, 
extracted from Animal Subſtances, may, by a frequent and T& 
iterated Rectification, acquire ſuch 8 Subtilty as to be 
able, if exhibited n 
terrible. and inveterate Diſorders. 
I be Preparation is made thus: 


Take any Oil diſtilled from Animal Subſtance, that df Hr 


man Blood, for Inſtance, that of Worms, Ivory, or Hartſ- 


horn; 


to eradicate the mt 


— 2 — - — = 
= * — 
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horn; and, without the Addition of any thing, let it be 
#rawn off from a Glaſs Retort, and reQtified to ſuch a De- 

that no black and burnt Fœces may remain in the 
— which can ſcarce be obtain'd by twelve repeated 
Diftillations. 


This Oil, which was formerly thick, and of a diſagreeable 

and fcetid Smell, gradually aſſumes a more grateful one, and 
becomes more pungent to the Taſte. 
— Twenty or more of ſuch an Oil, taken on an empty 
Stomach, before the Acceſs of an Intermitting Fever, bring on 
a calm and gentle Sleep, and wonderfully carry off feveriſh 
Diſorders, is is alſo an efficacious Medicine for the Cure of 
Epilepſies of long Standing, and allaying convulſive Motions, 
eſpecially when taken before the ordinary Time of the Acceſs, 
and when ſuch Medicines are previouſly uſed, are as proper for 
evacuating the too great Quantity of Humours. 

It produces its E by its gentle, ſafe, anodyne, and ſom- 
niferous Qualities ; for it induces a calm and pleaſant Sleep, 
which often laſts for twenty Hours, and which is fo far from being 
followed by Drowſineſs, Torpor, and Weakneſs, that it rather 
exhilarates and enlivens the Body. Beſides, it promotes a gen- 
tle Sweat, without increaſing the Heat of the Blood. e 
Effects produced by this Medicine are owing to the prodigious 


- Smallneſs of its ſulphureous Parts, occaſioned by its frequent and 


reiterated Rectifications; and ſince its ſulphureous Particles, in 
conſequence of their Subtilty, penetrate all the ſmalleſt Mean- 
ders of the Parts, and diffuſe themſelves” thro* the whole Maſs 
of Humours, the Tenſity and Elaſticity of the Dura Mater, and 
of the whole nervous and membranous Syſtem, the depraved 
and preternatural ſpaſmodic Motion of which is the very Eſ- 
ſence and Cauſe of Intermitting Fevers, and Epileptic Motions, 
are by this Medicine fo much and diminiſhed, as after- 
wards to become unſuſceptible of ſuch ſpaſmodic Motions. 

By this chymical and practical Obſervation, we are taught, 
that uncommon Medicinal Virtues are treaſured up in-the mi- 
nuteſt Particles of ſulphureous and oily Subſtances ; which Cir- 
cumſtance is owing to their reaching the inmoſt Receſles of the 
ſolid Parts, eſpecially thoſe of the Nerves and Membranes ; upon 
the due 'I one and Motion of which, almoſt all the Functions 
and Motions of our Bodies depend. 
This Experiment, and practical Obſervation alſo, proves, 
that the hotteſt Medicine, and ſuch as, when adminiſter d in a 
very. ſmall Doſe, is ſufficient to throw the whole Maſs of Blood 
into a vaſtly quick Motion, may be render'd ſo mild and ſafe, 
that, when exhibited in a larger Doſe, it ſhall be ſo very far from 
increaſing the Motion of the Blood, that it will rather quell it, 
and induce a moderate Calm; and we plainly find, that this 
Circumſtance is owing only to the Change produced in the Tex- 
ture of the Medicine ; that is, by rendering the tenacious viſcid 
Oil as ſubtile as poſſible. 

In fine, this Experiment explains and accounts for the ano- 
dyne and ſomniferous Qualities of Camphire, which is no more 
than a moſt ſubtile coagulated Oil, when uſed prudently, and 
A Exigencies require. Hoffman. Obſervat. Phyſico-Chym. L. 1. 
he rectified Oil, above deſcrib'd, is certainly pofſeſs'd of 
many and conſiderable Virtues. Its Character is, that it is a 
molt excellent — the Plague, or any peſtilential 
Diſorder : It cures the iſy, it ſtrongly fortifies Nature, it 
hears the Heart, and revives the Spirits; it cauſes a free Cir- 
culation of the Blood, and thoroughly purifies the whole Maſs, 
and clears the Skin from Eryſipelas, Scurfs, and Scabs. It 
cures the Itch, ſcald Heads, Tetters, Ring-worms, &c. It is 
moſt powerful in the Cure of the Leproſy and Elephantiaſis; it 
. Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen ; it cures all the 
orders of the Head and Brain, as Lethargies, Apoplexies, 
Megrims, Vertigoes, Convulſions, Palſies, &c. It firengthens 
the Stomach, and helps EG, rs. it ſurpriſingly prevails in 
Faintings, Swoonings, and Palpitation of the Heart. A ſafer, 
ſpeedier, better, or more effectual Medicine, is not to be found 
in the whole Art of Phyſic: Its Doſe is from twenty to thirty 
An a Lump of Sugar, drinking after it a Glaſs of 
ANIMAL BEZOARTICUM Orientale. The Bezoar 
Goat. See BE ZZoARx - = . 5 | 
ANIMAL BEZOARTICUM Occidentale. The leſſer 
Amtrican Deer. See Bxzoar. © | | . 
ANIMAL MOSCHIFERUM. The Muſk Animal. See 
Moschus. a 1 : 9 

ANIMAL ZIBETHICUM. The Civet Cat. See Z1- 
BETHUM.. 3 | 
. © ANIMALCULA. ' Thoſe who have made the moſt minute 

and the moſt accurate Inquiries, into the Natures 
of the ſeveral Objects ſubjected to their Senſes, have found, 
that the Subſtances upon which they employ'd their Curioſity, 


were often quite different from what, at firſt View, they appear'd 
to be. Thus, for-Inſtance, the whole Earth has been found 
| 7 with an inexhauſtible Store of what we ſhould leaſt 


all ſuſpect, that is, an infinite Number of Animalcules float- 


py 


and eight Days after he found that ſame Phial fock'y 


ture, tis nevertheleſs far from being one of thoſe cut 


by the French, Solitaire. From this 


different Sorts. Thus an anonymous ow 


thoſe hitherto obſerved. For alte 


ing in the Air we breathe, ſporting in the Flu 
adhering to the ſeveral Objects . and brd 
jectures and Hypotheſes relating to the Produchen gl 
Structures, ſes of theſe Animalcules, have been z 
and perhaps as far remote from Truth, as ay that d. 
either contrived by the Caprice, or embraced þ the d 
of Mankind: But Conjecture, Obſcurity, 
now, in a great meaſure, baniſhed from this Branch of 
ing; ſince, by the Aſſiſtance of Microſcopes, wenot lj, 
that theſe Animacules exiſt, but are alſo end ul 
their particular Shapes, and various es of Modo ' 

Water, the ſimpleſt and leaſt compounded of 2 As 
are yet acquainted with, not only contains a lane h 
theſe Animalcules, but alſo proves a proper Meduun fr. 
Multiplication. 

This is confirmed by a Story told of a Gentlena, i 
Hiftory of the Royal = Sciences for 1701, wi 
gined, that, in ſome of the Experiments he had mats, th 
malcules, diſcovered by a Microſcope in Water, did me; 
ply in it, but that they proceeded from certain ſmall a; 
ble Flies, which laid their Eggs in the Air; and that fie 
Animalcules were a Species of ſmall Worms, they migh 
rally be fuppoſed, as well as ſome other Worms, ty; 
from ſome wing'd Species of Inſet. But he was come 
his Miſtake by the following Experiment: He boiled Wap 
Dung, mixed together, and filled two equal Phiak wi 
When the Liquor, contain'd in theſe Phials, was becae 
he put into one of them two ſmall Drops of Water, tal 
a Veſſel, the Water of which was ſtored with Aningt 


infinite Number of Animalcules, of the ſame Specic; wh 
contain'd in the Liquor, from which the two Drops d 
had been taken. As for the other Phial, nothing of th 
Nature was diſcovered in it, tho' the Dung, as one wall 
thought, might have, in all Appearance, produced fone 
malcules. Both Phials had been very carefully ſtopp'd. Th 
periment, then, eſtabliſhes the Multiplication of thel 
cules in the Water; but it will be more effeCtually ox 
if what this Philoſopher aſſerts be true, that he ſawtha 
late. True it is, he ſaw them unite by Pairs, one my 
ſay, but it was perhaps to beat one another; but u 
they never beat one another, except in Pairs? | 
then Water, the moſt ſimple of all other Mud 
abounds in Animalcules, and proves, if I may ſo ſpa, 
per Medium for their Production and Multiplication, bot 
more muſt we ſuppoſe this to be the Caſe with other tl 
richer Texture, and a more compound Natur! N 
Inftance, muſt we think of the vaſt Store, and ſum 
riety, of Animalcules contained in that heterogene 
Air? What Numbers of them muſt be contained in a 
Liquors, generous Wines, and Acids of every Kun 
mult they abound in the Teſticles, the Seed, and ol 
of Animals? What muſt their Number be in Fowbul 
and even in Reptiles, and in Inſects of the moſt ſmall 
ſiderable Size? However romantic this may appear 
cuſtomed to pry into the hidden Wonders of the Wo 


theſes, which tantalize the Mind with delufive Appen 
Truth for a while, and leave it at laſt to fit down 4 
State, and bewail its want of Evidence ; for Mr. | 
that great Enricher of Natural Hiſtory, and * 
of the minuteſt Works of God, has ſubjefted tee 
the Evidence of Senſe ; and even given an Mp 
ſtration that the Number of Animalcules copay F 
one Cod-fiſh, is more than ten times that of all 
upon the whole Surface of our Globe. un 
In ſhort, - Animalcules abound ſo much in 2 * 
ture, that the very Food we uſe is mix d 7 
with the Eggs laid by them. Thus Mr. Y 
Hiſtory of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 70 
us with the Caſe of a ar fave of bor 
enjoy'd a very good State of Health, _—_ 1 ol 
by Stool, for the Space of four or five — "ut nl 
ber of Worms five or ſix Lines long, tho could 
nor Sallad, and us'd all the Medicines that fle ao 
2 of, in order to perfect his ous ated Wit 
alſo diſcharged an Ell and a half of 2 le did i ; 
to conclude, that there are vaſt Stores o wy 
mix d with, and treaſur'd up in, all thoſe ing ut 
leaſt ſuſpect them; and that nothing is Wars". 
or an Oven, as it were, to hatch them- e ven ia 
Our own Philoſophical Tranſactions g. 


counts of ſmall Animals found in Yr abs | 


| dinary Inſect found amongſt Band 1 
4 ; we examin'd, Eye he, with an excelent * 
little Grains of Sand ſearced, we P** 1; . 
many Feet, its Back white and 9115 Mr 


7 


1 


1 


ANI 


Grain of Sud as big as an ordinary Vat; yet this Ani- 


el no bigger than one of thoſe Grains of Sand ſeen 


| - alſo gives the following Account of Ani- 
e 2 examin'd a ſmall ou of Rain 
d in a Gally-pot in my Window for 

1 Foo * Head of a 12 Pin) 
Surface of the Water, and in it I obſerv'd 
* In the clear Part of the Drop were 


Kinds, and both very ſmall. Some were of the Figure of 


G ere in continual Motion, and that ve 
55 1 "that this Kind of oval Figure is the — 
on to the Animalcula found in Liquors. The other Sort, 
. in the Clear of the Drop, were much more oblong, 
three times 45 long, as broad : theſe were exceeding nu- 
„ but their Motion was flow, in compariſon of the 


F dung Part of the Drop (for the Water, from whence 
4 „AK a e I found alſo two Sorts 
mak, as a kind of Eels, like thoſe in Vinegar, but much 
. and with thin Extremes more ſharp. Theſe would 
Eon into the clear Part, and then ſuddenly betake them- 
back again, and hide in the thick and muddy Part of the 
much like common Eels in the Water. I ſaw here alſo 
imal like a large Maggot, which would contract itſelf up 
ſpherical Figure, and then ſtretch itſelf out again : the 
f its Tail appeared with a Forceps, like that of an Ear- 
and I could plainly ſee it open and ſhut its Mouth, from 
> Air-bubbles would frequently be diſcharged. Of theſe 
| number about four or — and they ſeemed to be buſy 
heir Mouths, as if feeding. . a 
» four Kinds of living Creatures I found afterwards 
many other Drops of the ſame corrupted Water ; that 
8 Film, or Scum which was on the Surface. For under 
n the lower Parts of the Water, I could never find any 
$ at all, unleſs when the Water was diſturbed, and the 
ſhaken down into, and mingled with, the lower Parts. 
27. 1696. Wich a much better Microſcope, I exa- 
ſome Rain-water that ſtood uncover'd a pretty while, 
| not contracted any ſuch thick and diſcolour'd Scum, 
before-mentioned fad. In this, where it was clear, 
| not find any Animals at all: But a little, thin, white 
that, like Greaſe, began to appear on the Surface, I 
p be a Congeries of exceeding ſmall Animalcula of dif- 
7 and Sizes, much like thoſe produced by ſteeping 
Water. 
be fame time I look'd on a ſmall Drop of the green Sur- 
ſome Puddle-water which ſtood in my Yard : This I 
be altogether compoſed of Animals of ſeveral Shapes 
Ipnitudes ; but the moſt remarkable were thoſe which I 
pre the Water that green Colour, and were oval Crea- 
mole middle Part were of a Graſs-green, but each End 
l tranſparent, They would contract and dilate them- 
tumble over-and-over many times together, and then 
ay like Fiſhes : their Head was at their broadeſt End; 
| ſill moved that Way. They were very numerous, 
ſo large, that I could diſtinguiſh them very plainly, 
abs that did not magnify very much. Among theſe 
terlperſed many other ſmaller and tranſparent Animals, 
e mention'd but now, as found in the whitiſh Scum 


an ſome Rain-water which had ſtood a while un- 


90 176g. 1 found another Sort of Creatures in the 
(ſome of which I had kept in a Window, in an open 
* were as large as three of the other, with a green 

t their Middles, but theſe were perfectly clear and 


it, 


* Xamining more accurately the Belts, or Girdles, 
P I about the Animals mentioned above, I 
f Fig er of Globules, ſo like the Rowes or 
* * could not but fancy they ſerved for the 
3 e little Creatures. For I found now, ſince 
me of them without any thing at all of that green 
d, and 2 with it very much, and that unequally, 
which her Water filled with a vaſt Number of ſmall 
youn tore I ſaw not there, and which I now look'd 
hs ated Fry, which the old ones had ſhed. 
ine, the. them, at times, for two Days ; during 
decreaſea umber of the old ones, with the green 
m {6 a and more, and at laſt I could not ſee 


End to 3 but they were all clear and colour- 


8, . | 

hi 96. look'd on ſome of the Surface of Puddle- 
Blie and Red. 17 rather, of a changeable Colour, 
Numbers of m a very ſmall Drop of which I found 
le were 0 Animals, and of various Bigneſſes; but 
Treen or ane with thoſe Girdles before-mentioned, 

ned other Colour. _— | 

Aale ar We Surface of ſome other Puddle-water, 
. - *Seniſh;; and this I found ſtock'd with ſuch 


* 
* 


A N f 


infinite Numbers of Animals, that I never faw the like any- 
where, but in the Genitura Maſculina of ſome Creatures. 
2 theſe there were very many of a greeniſh Colour; but 
they all moved ſo ſtrangely ſwift, and were ſo near to each 
other, that tho” I tired my Eyes, I could not diſtinguiſh whe- 
ther the green Colour were all over their Bodies, or whether it 
were only round their Middle in Girdles, as hefore. But from 
the Roundneſs of their Figure, and their Smallneſs, I judge 
that they chiefly conſiſted of the young animated Spawn of that 
Kind of Animals I mention'd above. I found, that the Point 
of a Pin dipp'd in Spittle would preſently kill them all, as I ſup- 
poſe it will other Animalcula of this Sort. 5 | 

The ſame = alſo I looked on the Surface of ſome Mineral 
(Chalybeate) Water, which had ſtood in a Phial ſtopp'd for 
about thee Weeks: in it I ſaw two Kinds of Animals, one 
exceeding ſmall, and the other very large ; which latter Sott 
had on the Tail ſomething that looked like Fins. There were 
but very few of either Sort, . 

The compounded Salt, or Vitriol of the Water, was ſhot 
into pretty Figures, but all irregular. They looked all like a 
ſmall Heap of little Sticks, laid acroſs each other at all Angles 
and Poſitions; only they were tranſparent, and a little greeniſh, 
as Cryſtals of a chalybeate Nature uſe to be. 

I infuſed whole Pepper-corns, Pay-berries, Oats, Barley, 
and Wheat, in Water, whoſe Scum, after two or three Days, 
afforded Animals, as hath been often already found by others, 
at leaſt, as to ſome of them: But I found the greateſt Num- 
bers and Variety in Wheat and Barley Water, and the feweſt 
in that wherein Bay-berries had been ſteeped. 

How ſuch vaſt Numbers of Animals can be thus (as it were, 
at Pleaſure) produced, without having recourſe to equivocal 
Generation, ſeems a very great Difficulty to account for. But 
though the folving of it that way makes ſhort Work of the 
Matter, (for *tis eaſy enough to ſay, they are bred there by 
Putrefaction) yet the aſſerting equivocal Cos ſeems to 
me to imply more Abſurdities and Difficulties, than perhaps 
may appear at firſt Sight : I wiſh therefore, that this Matter 
would a while employ the Thoughts of ſome ingenious and in- 
quiſitive Man. In the mean time, I have conjectured, that 
theſe Animalcula may be produced by one or both of the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. I have thought, that the Eggs of ſome exceeding ſmall 
Inſects, which are very numerous, may have been laid or lodged 
in the Plicz, or Rugæ, of the Coats of the Grain, by ſome 
Kinds that inhabit on thoſe Seeds, as their proper Places. 
For that Inſects of the larger Kinds do frequently thus depo- 
fit their Eggs on the Flowers and Leaves of Plants, is often 
experimented ; and *tis very probable, that the ſmaller or mi- 
croſcopical Inſects do the 3 Now theſe being waſhed out 
of the Seeds, by their Immerſion in Water, may riſe to the 
Surface, and there be hatched into thoſe Animals which we ſee 
ſo plentifully to abound there. 

2. Or the Surface of the Water may receive the ſtraggling 
Eggs of ſome microſcopical Inſects, that perhaps were about in 
the Air, and being fitted and prepared for this Purpoſe, by the 
Infuſion of proper Grain, or a proportionable Degree of Heat, 
may compoſe ſo proper a Nidus for them, that they may by 
the Warmth of the Sun be eaſily hatched into living Creatures, 
which, it is probable, (like the ſtrange Water-inſe&, from 
whence a Gnat is produced, mentioned by the learned Dr. Hook, 
in his Micrographia, whoſe Metamorphoſis I have often with 
Pleaſure ſeen) may afterwards turn into Flies, or winged In- 
ſes of the ſame Species of the Animal Parent. And, perhaps, 
ſometimes, both theſe Circumſtances, and other of the like 
Nature, concur for their Production, 


Mr. Gray's Account of Animalcula. 


I have obſerved in Hæmiſphærules of Water, duly apply'd to 
the End of a Wire, two Sorts of microſcopical Inſects, glo- 
bular and elliptical. Thoſe of a globular Form are but little 
leſs tranſparent than the Water they ſwim in ; they have ſome- 
times two dark Spots diametrically oppoſite, but theſe are rare- 
ly ſeen ; there are ſometimes two of theſe globular Inſects ſtick- 
ing together; where they are joined, *tis opacous : poſſibly they 
may be in the Act of Generation. They have a twofold Mo- 
tion, a ſwift progreſſive irregular one, and at the ſame time a 
Rotation on their Axes at Right Angles to the Diameter that 
has the dark Spots: But this is ſeen only when they move ſlow- 
ly. They are almoſt of an incredible Minuteneſs. ! 

I have examined many tranſparent Fluids, as Water, Wine, 
Brandy, Vinegar, Beer, Spittle, Urine, &c. and do not re- 
member to have found any of them without more or leſs of the 
Bodies of theſe Inſects; but I have not ſeen any in Motion, 
except in common Water, that has ſtood for ſometimes a longer, 
at others a ſhorter time, as has been obſerved by M. Zeewen- 


 hoeck ;, though I do not remember he has obſerved, that they 


are exiſtent in the Water, before they revive. In the River, 
after the Water has been thickened by Rain, there are ſuch 
infinite Numbers of them, that the Water ſeems in great part 
to owe its Opacity and Whiteneſs to theſe Globules, Rains 

65 water, 
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water, ſo fooh as it falls, has many; and Snow-water has more, 
of theſe Globules. The Dew, that ſtands on glaſs Windows, 
has them; and foraſmuch as Rains and Dews are continual] 
aſcending or deſcending, I believe we may ſay, the Air is full 
of them. They ſeem to be of the ſame ſpecific Gravity with 
the Water they ſwim in, the Dead remaining in all Parts of the 
Water. Of many Thouſands that I have ſeen, I could difcern 
ho ſenſible Difference in their Diameters, they appearing of 
equal Bigneſs. In Water that has been boiled, they retain their 
Shapes, and will ſometimes revive. | 

There is another Sort of Inſects I have this way ſeen, but 
theſe are not ſo frequently (at leaſt this Winter-ſeaſon) to be 
found; they are much longer than the former; they can tranſ- 
form themſelves into many Shapes ; they are for the moſt part 
elliptical ; but ſometimes they contract themſelves ſo as to be 
almoſt globular ; and ſometimes they contract themſelves fo, as 
to be twice or three times longer than broad ; theſe ſometimes 
turn themſelves round on their Axes and Diameters as 4. go; 
they conſiſt of tranſparent and opacous Parts. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
Abr. Vol. 3. 5 


Sir Edmund King's Obſervations of Animalcula. 
Having ſteep'd Oats in Rain-water ſome Days, (perhaps nine 


or ten) and looking upon it with my bare Eye, I faw a Sub- 


ftance, that ſeemed to me like that uſually called a Mother 
(on other Liquors) ; and laying as much of it as a ſmall Pin's 
Head upon the Object Plate of my beſt Microſcope, I could 
very eaſily diſcern ſeven or eight Sorts of Animalcula of differ- 
ent Sizes and Shapes (or more) ſwimming in this Subſtance. 
Their Shapes and Sizes were after this manner, as near as I 
could gueſs: They were all very nimble in their Motions, by 
Computation, ſeven thouſand times magnified. 

The thin Scum upon a Pepper-water, that reſembled Flakes 
of Salt upon ſome Sorts of human Urine, applied in the ſame 
manner to the Object Plate of the Microſcope, was only 
Cluſters of Animalcula, that had liquid Matter enough to ſwim 
in; and I was in Admiration at their Numbers, Motions, Va- 
riety, and Minuteneſs. 

In a Decoction of Herbs, that was ſtrained, and ſet by for a 
particular Uſe; in a little of the Settling of that, (as much as 
a Pin's Head) I ſaw Creatures like little Eels, which ſeemed 
to be ſharp at both Ends, with a wriggling Motion. 

I obſerve theſe ſmall Creatures above-mentioned (if I may 
fo call them) reſemble the Nature of Fiſh, in ſeveral reſpects : 

1. They'll flock together, and lie cloſe together, as if they 
were in Shoals like Carps in a Pond, that has been ſhallow, 
as I have often ſeen, ſometimes in one Place, ſometimes in an- 
other; but when diſturbed, they are, as to your Sight, all di- 
ſperſed and loſt in a trice; and fo are theſe little Creatures in 


their original Liquor, if you ſhake the Liquor before you look 


to find them in Shoals, or after ; at leaſt, I am ſure I did, and 
could never find any in that Parcel of Liquor, till next Day, or 
till they affociated again. 

2. They will follow their Liquor, to act in, to the laſt Par- 
ticle of it, till they have no more to ſwim in, and then will 
ſeem to ſtruggle for want of it, till their Strength fails them, 
and then after a Minute they will ſeem dead upon the Object 
Plate, when the watry Parts are dried away. 

3. They will lie as if they were dead, near half an Hour, or 
more ; then put a little Water to them, in half a Minute they 
will begin to move themſelves again, and by Degrees begin to 
ſwim faintly and fecbly at firſt (as Fiſh will do); then recover- 
ing their Strength again, will perform their briſk Motion as 
vigorouſly as ever. | | 

4. Thoſe that are almoſt dead, will look flat, as if preſſed 
thin ; but when they move, turn themſelves over and over, 
without any regular Motion; ſo that you might ſee them as 
thin as the thinneſt le you ever ſaw, and like it in Shape ; 
and they will continue fo, fo long as they are faint and ſick: 


But within about an Hour's time, will grow plump and 


well again, if you add freſh Liquor to them in time. 

Theſe Animalcula chuſe, for the moſt part, the Top of the 

Liquor ; I ſuppoſe, for the ſake of the Air. | 

you perceive them lie dead upon the Object Plate, as I 
did, and do not remember to add Water to revive them, with- 
in an Hour, they will be dead indeed: But you may ſee them 
in the Poſture you left them, many Days after. 

Now to give farther Teſtimony, that they are Animalcula, 
which ſome doubt, I have noted the following Obſervations : 
If you take a fine Needle, and put the Point into Spirit of 
Vitriol, though you can ſee none of the Spirit with your bare 
Eye upon its Point when you take it out, yet if you prick the 
ſame Point of that Needle into the Middle of that Dr „ No 
bigger than a ſmall Pin's Head, when ſome Hundreds of theſe 
Anmalcula are ſwimming, very nimbly friſking about, you 
ſhall immediately ſee theſe minute Creatures (if ' may ſo call 


them) preſently affected from the acid Particles, fo as to ſpread 


themſelves, and tumble down ſeemingly dead. ; 


ny Salt, and, with the Point of the ſame Needle, 


eat the Experiment (in the ſame manner) in ſome of the 
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ſame Liquor that Contains ſome of the ſame Parcel at . 
cula, you ſhall ſee the Creatures afore - mentioned : 
too, ſtop in their Motion, but in another many 1 Y 
ſpread flat, as thoſe with Spirit of Virriol did, bu gt 
and round, in Form and Figure of that we cj Whol mak 
or an excoriated Oat, And whereas the firſt with * 
down flat without turning; theſe, as ſoon as c 
round, when they begin to be ſick, and wabble pl 
before they fall down to the Bottom and die, unlek 1 * 
ly recover them with freſh Water, and then you 27 W 
them get a new —_ Degrees, * 

Tincture of Salt of Tartar, put into them in the ſam 
kills them more immediately; but yet they will be wr 
or ſo affected, call it what you pleaſe, as you may fe 
ſurpriſing convulſive Motion, they will grow fim 8 
apace, as you may ſee them fall to the Bottom of ur 
upon your Object Plate dead, but in their own Shape, x 
were before you applied 225 Needle; and will neither 
as with Spirit of Vitriol, nor cylindrical, as with © 
falt Liquor, | 

Ink kills them as ſoon as Spirit of Vitriol, but make | 
ſeem to ſhrink divers ways ; I ſuppoſe by the Solution of 
peras, which is in its Compoſition. 

Blood (newly preſſed from a Prick purpoſely mate 
Finger) kills them almoſt as ſoon as Spirit of Vitricl, yt 
8 ſuppoſe) of the Salt therein: But it is a fine and fur 

ight, to obſerve them ſwimming and buſtling, fiſt na 
Globules of the Blood juſtling one another, like Fiſh df 
ſuddenly deprived of Water, and buſtle together amongf 
for ſo they appeared to me. 

Urine kills them too, in a little time, tho? not ſo foot 

Sugar, diſſolved like Salt, kills them alſo, if uſed in th 
manner, and with that ſome die flat, and ſome die round 

Sack will kill them, but not ſo ſpeedily as the other li 
Phil. Tranſ. Ar. Vol. 3. 


Animalcula in the Itch, by Dr. Bononio, 


I found an itchy Perſon, and aſking him where he f 
teſt and moſt acute Itching, he pointed to a grat 
uſtules not ſcabbed over; of which picking out one wit 
fine Needle, and ſqueezing from it a fine Water, I uu 
very ſmall white Globule, ſcarcely diſcernible, Obſern 
with a Miſcroſcope, I found it to be a very minute ini 
ture, in Shape reſembling a Tortoiſe, of whitiſh a Wl 
little dark upon the Back, with thin and long Hain, 
ble Motion, with ſix Feet, a ſharp Head, with th 
Horns at the End of the Snout. ; 

Not ſatisfied with the firſt Diſcovery, I repeated tie 
in ſeveral itchy Perſons of different Age, Complexion 
and at differing Seaſons of the Year, and found in ld 
Animals, and that in moſt of the watry Puſtules; form 
then, in ſome few, I could not ſee any. 

And though by reaſon of their Minutenefs, and al 
ſame with the Skin, *tis hard to diſcern theſe Creatures 
Surface of the Body; nevertheleſs I have ſometimes f 
upon the Joints of the Fingers in the little Fund dt 
ticula, where with their ſharp Head they firſt begin 8 
and, by this gnawing and working in with ther 38 
cauſe a troubleſome Itching, till they are got que ® 
Cuticula ; and then tis eaſy to ſee, how they make 
Place to Place by their biting and eating, one fingle mh 
ing ſometimes to make ſeveral Puſtules, of which J 
found two or three together, and for the molt par 


to one another. = 
I examined whether or no theſe Animalcules wy 


From this Diſcovery it may be no difficult ma 
more rational 123 of _ --=<1 than Author „ 
delivered; it being very probable, * 
is no other than the Gn Hal Biting 0 ** 
the Skin, by means of which ſome keg? (ut 
ouſing out through the ſmall Aperture 07 14. 
watry Bladders are made, within which 1 ＋ 
to gnaw, the Infected are forced to ſcrat » cub 
increaſe the Miſchief, and thus renew the "he Skin 
breaking not only the little Puſtules, but 4, * 
ſome little Blood- veſſels, and ſo making | 
and ſuch-like filthy Symptoms. 

F roms Hance we come 22 te 
be a Diſtemper ſo very catching, 1! other 9 
ple Cane: cx eaſily paſs from one Body to cn 
tion being wonderfully ſwift, and icuk, 0 
the Surface of the Body as under the Cult 0 446 
to ſtick to every thing that touches oo &: L 
them being once lodged, they multiply 2 iſe 
they lay. Neither is it any wonder, Touch, i 
pagated by the means of Sheets, 
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n itchy Perſons ; it being eaſy enough for 
„ be — lodged in ſuch things as thoſe; 
Ein ferved, that they will live out of the Body 
: three Days. | Loſs to know the Reaſon of the Cure 
ina -ivials, Waſhes, Baths,” and Ointments 
; Mahdy, _ *Sulpburs, Vitriols, Mercuries Simple, 
nate; and ſuch Sort of corroſive and pene- 


er do, partly by reaſon of their Hardneſs, and partly 
7 - 

ey are ſo minute ou meyers 

do inward Medicines perform any real Service in this 


in practice we oftentimes experience, that this 
| Bk it is quite cured by Unction, does 
es in a ſhort time return again, this is not ſtrange, 
"oh the Ointment may have killed all the living Crea- 
5 may not probably have deſtroyed all their Eggs, 
* it were, in the Neſts of the Skin, from which they 
— | -wards breed again, and renew the Diſtemper. And 
5 Account, 'tis very adviſeable, after the Cure is once 

. el, füll to continue the Anointing for a Day or two 
— which it is the eaſier to do, becauſe theſe Liniments 
male's made agreeable enough, and of a good Smell, as par- 
is that compounded of the Ointment of Orange-flow- 


fo h | Roſes, and a ſmall Quantity of red Precipitate. Phil, 


Vel. 
** 13 that a thouſand Million of .Animal- 


* th are diſcovered in common Water, are not, altoge- 
W  Jarge as a common Grain of Sand. This Author, upon 
cot 17 the Male Sperm of various Animals, diſcovered, in 

17 * ininite Numbers of Animalcula, not larger than thoſe 

A nentioned. The white Matter alſo, which ſticks to the 


hounds with Animalcula of various Figures, to which 
is fatal. And we have ſeen under the Article Ac E Tu, 
derart contains Animalcula in the Shape of Eels. In 


ie other Ly 


onio. ere is ſcarcely any thing which corrupts, without pro- 
vere he l Animalcules; but I am not yet ſatisfy'd, that Animalcula 
to a gra werable in any Animal Subſtance in Nature, which is not 
en kte of Putrefaction, notwithſtanding what the Author 
ter, 160 noted has aſſerted. It is certain, that Animal Subſtances 
gen n incline to Putrefaction, and the Sperm the ſooneſt of 
inuten that is, in a very few Minutes, or perhaps Moments. 
wHiſh 2 Ol not from hence infer, that Animalcules are generated by 
n Hain, Non; but J am inclined to think the Heat neceſſary to 
> qith th tion may hatch the Seeds of Animalcula depoſited in vari- 
? ſtances thus putrefy d; and perhaps theſe Subſtances 
pet th rd them a convenient Medium to ſubſiſt in. 
plexio ; $ moſt Diſcoveries in Natural Philoſophy have laid a 
'nd in it jon for the warm Imaginations of ſome Men to build 
les; fot ry upon, to the great Prejudice of real Knowledge 
relating to Animalcula have been drawn in, however 
6, and Cl ly, to ſupport the moſt whimſical and chimerical 
tures li 
_ * ſome have aſſerted, that the Animalcules found in the 
guns of Male Animals, were the future Animals in Minia- 
lt beg that by theſe Generation was perform'd. Others 
1 their Bo mpted to prove, that all Diſeaſes were produced by 
of quite u a, not conſidering that theſe, when found in the pu- 
e make of Animals, were the Effects, and not the Cauſes of 
e ingen 5. Thus Deſault has with much Labour endeavour- 
which I ln © it appear, that the Venercal Diſeaſe, and Hydro- 
moſt put! cauſed by Animalcula ; and I remember ſomewhere 


E with a Theory of the Plague, which makes that 
order produced by Inſects brought by the Eaſt 


allS FACULTAS, vel VIRTUS. The Animal 


fr Power. See FACUL TAS. 
ALIS MOTUS, Animal Motion. 
110 »PIRITUS, Animal Spirit. See SpIRITUs. 
9, ation 3 an enigmatical Word uſed by 
| = my een of Tranſmutation of Metals, when 
aw rth is to be fermented with the phi- 
fetal Water of Sulphur. Mercury is ſaid to be 
2 Conjunction with a perfect Metal, it is re- 
3 n oc. Hermet. Part. 1. Cap. 10. 
' "ad Caf *, e Spagiriſts = help them to the 
N i, Gummi Amin | 
Pa rde Cæſ. Anumum, 45 RO 
* We Reſin, brought to us from America ; it 
hay made in a Tree, of a moderate Bi eſs, 


Which 8 f 
Se, nl alles 2,4 thoſe 4 Myrtle; its Fruit 


Ne | 
duell F ought to be white, dry, friable, clean, 
ontzinz . ſoon conſumes when thrown into the 
Iver to My deal of Oil, and eſſential Salt. 
: — ft to ſoften and diſſipate cold Humours, 
; * Hrengthen the Brain, they apply it to the 


1 
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Top of the Head, and perfume Night- caps with it: It is alſo 
uſed for cleanſing and cicatrizing Wounds. Lemery de Drogues. 

Its principal Uſe in Medicine is external, in cold, painful, 
rheumatic, flatulent Affections of the Head, Nerves and Joints, 
Palſies, Contractions, Relaxations, Contuſions, Cc. It is an 
Ingredient in Plaiſters and Cerates for theſe Purpoſes. Raii 
Hift. Plant. 1846. | 

There are two Sorts of Gum Anime, the Oriental, and the 
Weſtern. | 

The Weſtern Animé is the Tear, or white Reſin, of a Tree 
that grows in New Spain. It is ſomewhat inclining to the Co- 
lour of Frankincenſe, {pellucid, white, inclining to a Citron- 
colour] but more oleaginous than Copal. We have it imported 
in Grains like Frankincenſe, but _ are bigger, and, if 
broken, appear of a yellow Colour like Roſin. It is of a moſt 
grateful and fragrant Smell ; and, thrown upon hot Coa's, is 
eaſily conſumed, It differs from the Oriental, in that it is not 
ſo white or ſhining. The Oriental alſo is imported in great 
tranſparent Lumps. 

The Oriental is of three Kinds ; firſt, the white ; ſecondly, 
the blackiſh, which is ſomewhat like Myrrh, ſweet-ſcented, 
and reckoned, by Disſcorides, a bad Species of Myrrh. He calls 
it Minæa, from the Country where it 3 grew. Sera- 
pio calls it Aminæa, which Word the — corrupted into 
Anime, A third Kind is added by Cluſius, which is the pale, 
reſinous, and very dry and ſcorch'd Sort. All the Kinds exhale 
a grateful Odour in Suffumigations. 

J. Bauhine reckons up five Species of Gum Anime, 

I. The Anime of the Colour of yellow Amber. 

2. What is like Roſin, being of a White inclining to Yel- 


low. 
3. The white, pellucid Sort, of the Taſte of Vernix, [the 


Gum of the Juniper-tree] and the Smell of Maſtich, 


4. What is of the Colour of Colophony. 

5: The white Species, which the Indians call Copal. 
Raii Hit. Plant. See BDELLIUM. 

ANIMELLE. The Glandules ſeated under the Ears, an 
all along under the lower Jaw. They are otherwiſe called 
Lacticinia. Caſtellus from 4 | h 

ANIMI & ANIME DELIQUIUM. See Dziiquium, 
LipoTHYMIA, and SYNCOPE. 

ANIMI PATHEMATA. Affections of the Mind. 

ANIMUS, Nes, , dds, yropun, didrua. The fame as 
Mens, the Mixp. It is uſually taken, in a ftri Senſe, for 
that Power and Faculty of the human Soul, whereby it diſcerns, 
judges, and ratiocinates. N | _ 

As there is a very ftrit Connection betwixt the Mind, or 
Soul, and the Body, inſomuch that it is impoſſible, that one 
ſhould be diſturbed without Injury to the other, the following 
Obſervations, with reſpect to their Effects upon each other, will 
not be foreign to a Work of which Medicine is the Subject. 

A laudable and temperate Blood, duly carried through the 
Veſſels of the Brain, imparts Vigour and Strength to the Facul- 
ties of the Soul. | 

*Tis confirmed to us, by daily Experience, that Preſence of 
Mind, Moderation of Paſſions, and even Brightneſs and Force 
of Genius, in a great meaſure depend upon the due and mode- 
rate Circulation of a laudable Blood thro” the Brain; for as ſoon 
as its Motion * to grow impetuous, or too much accele- 
rated, ſo ſoon a Propenſity to Raſhneſs, and Exceſs of Paſſion, 
lays a Foundation for Wrath and Diſcord: When its Motion 
becomes too quick, Madneſs is to be dreaded as the Conſe- 

uence, as may be obſerved in Fevers. If the Quantity of the 
lood is too ſmall, Dread and Terror enſue; if it moves too 
flowly, a mournful and dejected State of Mind is the Reſult. 

The various Inclinations and Propenſities of our Minds, 
either to Virtue or Vice, depend very much on the Circulation 
of the Blood thro? the Head. | 

This accounts for the Affections of the Mind being in- 
fluenced by the Temperament and Conftitution of the Body ; 
for we obſerve, that the Actions, commonly called Animal, are 
regulated, as it were, by the Motion of the Blood, Choleric 
People, whoſe Blood flows-very rapidly, are exceeding prone to 
Raſhneſs, Ambition, Factions, Seditions, Enmities, and Ha- 
treds. People of ſanguine Conſtitutions, whoſe Blood flows in 
a gentle, eaſy Stream, are inclined to Pleaſures, Luxury, Eaſe, 
Luft, and all the other Means of gratifying the Senſes. Thoſe 
of phlegmatic Habits, whoſe Blood flows in a faint and lan- 
guid ner, are prone to Sloth, Lazineſs, Naſtineſs, Baſe- 
neſs, and a Turn for eſteeming or valuing nothing. And thoſe 
who have a Tincture of Melancholy in their Conſtitutions, and 


whoſe Blood moves very flow, are cowardly, jealous, and ob- 


ſtinate. : | 2 ; f 5 
The Diſpoſitions of our Minds, and the Operations of our 
Souls, receive a different Turn, and are variouſly modified, not 
_ by the Quality and Motion, but alſo by the Quantity of our 
As there is a wide Difference betwixt the Quantity and Ef- 
fects of that Degree of Motion wherewith a ſmall Body, and 
JOG | Saba 
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that whereby one larger, is moved; fo likewiſe, in the Animal 
CEconomy, a certain of Force is impreſs d on the Mind 
by the Circulation of a on > pe of Blood, and a propor- 
tionably leſs, by the Circulation of a ſmall Quantity of Blood. 
Thus we obſerve, that if a choleric Man abounds in Blood, all 
the Operations of his Mind are vehement, hot, and impetuous ; 
by which means his Vigour of Mind, his Courage, his Solidity, 
his Conſtancy, and his vehement and indefatigable Inclination 
to bring about his own Meaſures, are augmented ; all which 
are proportionably impair'd and lefſen'd, by diminiſhing the 
Quantity of the Blood. In melancholic Conſtitutions, if a 
large tity of thick Blood is carried thro* the Membranes 
of the Brain, and their minuteſt Veſſels, a great Steadineſs or 
Compoſure of Ideas, ſure and laſting Impreflions of Objects, 
and uncommon and Reſolution in acting, are the 
Reſult. When Perſons of uine Conſtitutions abound in 
Blood, they are voluptuous, luſtful, and fierce ; but if a ſcanty 
Portion of Blood flows in their Veins, they become cowardly, 
fluctuating, and inconſtant. | 

As a large Quantity of thick Blood contributes to Strength 
of Body and Fortitude, ſo a ſmall Quantity of thin Blood lays 
a Foundation for Cowardice, and is, as it were, the Inſtrument 
of a quick and lively Senfation. 

The Sentiments of Ariſtotle, upon this Point, are excellent, 
when [ Lib. 2. De Partibus, Cap. 4.] he talks in this Strain: 
4 Thoſe Animals whoſe Blood abounds with many thick Fi- 
<< bres, are bold and furious; for all ſolid Bodies, when heated, 
c convey a ſtrong Degree of Heat: Hence it is, that Bulls 
«© and Boars are cou s, wrathful and fierce ; for their 
«© Blood is repleniſh'd with Fibres.” The ſame venerable 
Author aſſerts, [ Lib. 2. De Partibus Animalium, Cap. 2.] 
<< That a thick hot Blood contributes to Strength, but not to 
<« Underſtanding ; and that a thin Blood is better calculated for 
<< the ſeveral Purpoſes of Senſation and Underſtanding.” 

Thus the Circulation of the Blood not only unites the Soul 
with the Body, but alſo governs and directs its Operations. 

So long as the Circulation of the Blood is duly carried on, 
the vital and animal Functions are regularly and exactly per- 
formed; or, in other Words, the Man perceives, ſees, hears, 
thinks, and reaſons: But as ſoon as the Circulation of the 
Blood is impaired, diminiſhed, or quite ſtopp'd, ſo ſoon his 
Senſes, and his Memory, the Force of his Imagination, and the 
Faculty of his Reaſon, are proportionably diminiſh'd, impair'd, 
or loſt. Whoever is deſirous, therefore, that his Soul and Body 
ſhould long maintain their darling Union, and carry on their 
mutual Intercourſe ; or that his Soul ſhould perform her Ope- 
rations with Eaſe, Delight, and Freedom; ought to bend all 
his Thoughts, and direct his principal Care, to this one Point, 
the preſerving ſound and entire the Circulation of the Blood, 
and thoſe vital Motions, which, as it were, influence. and 
vern it; which End is moſt effectually obtained by a proper Re- 

imen, with regard to the Non-naturals. Whoever alſo is fond 
of that happy State, which is the genuine Reſult of a ſound 
Mind in a healthy Body, muſt be at due Pains to preſerve the 
Circulation of his Blood temperate, or in a due Medium; for 
Juſt and excellent is that Obſervation of Hippocrates, [ Lib. de 
Flatibus] where he talks in this Strain: I am of Opinion, 
« that nothing in the whole Body is more conducive to Wiſ- 
© dom than the Blood; therefore, ſo long as it remains in a 
cc and natural State, Wiſdom and Prudence are not want- 
© ing; but when the State of it is changed, Prudence ſhares 
© its Fate, and vaniſhes. This is very obſervable in Perſons 
<< that are drunk, where, by the ſudden Increaſe of the Blood, 
<< the Mind itſelf, and its Prudence, receive, as it were, a ſud- 
<c den Shock; and they become inſenſible of preſent Evils, and 
<c bleſs themſelves in the flattering and deluſive Proſpe& of 
<< future Good.” There is a very remarkable Paſſage, to this 
Purpoſe, in a certain Letter which Democritus wrote to Hippo- 
crates, where he ſays, ** That the Underſtanding is increaſed 
<< by the Preſence of Blood, of which thoſe who think aright 
<< are bleſs'd with Store; but when the Body is diſeaſed, and 
cc the Mind void of ſufficient Force to think on Virtue, the 
C Diſeaſe darkens the Mind herſelf, and draws her Prudence 
N Conſent,” Hoffman's Medicin. Rational. Syſtemat. 

ol. 1. 

There is ſo noble and ſublime an Harmony and Conſent be- 
tween the CEconomy of the vital and animal Motions, that the 
leaſt Defect in the Circulation of the Blood, forthwith produces 
a proportionable Alteration in the animal Functions; as, on the 

* hand, a depraved Imagi 
even vitiates and ſpoils, the Functions of the whole Body. 

This Truth might be illuſtrated and confirm'd by numberleſs 

Inftances ; a few of which will well enough anſwer 2 pre- 


ſent Purpoſe. Whenever the Motion of the Heart ceaſes, the 
Mind forthwith forbears to exert her ſeveral Operations, and all 


Reflection and Thought are at an End with her. A due Cir- 
culation of the Blood thro the Brain maintains the Powers of 
the Soul, and the Force of the Genius, in their native Splendor 
and Vigour ; but as ſoon as this due Circulation is diſturbed or 
Ges, cicher by a Diminution or an Acceleration of Motion, 


ion not only influences, but 


the Mind is forthwith diſpoſed to inordi ; 
Deviations from the Laws of Reaſon : 1 Alec 
Diſpoſitions and Propenſions of the Mind ; 
Temperament of the Body, or the due Circulation ut 
thro? the Brain. The drinking Wine, or takin "0 the 
ſtance, which can impart a brifk and lively Moden ers 
uſes generally to brighten the Genius, and adi fel 
above its common Standard, Medicines which Tr 
teful Steams, contaminate the Juices, ſuch A. | 
umpair and ſometimes quite deſtroy, the Reaſon ru * 
the Genius, and all the Senſes. How great the Inf Yew 
raved and ill- governed Fancy is, in changing the * of 
arts, may be proved from the vehement Paſſions of the q 
the obſtinate Fancies of melancholy People, and al 
| mapa. and uneaſy Train of unreaſonable and ill = 
= and Averſions. Hoffman. Medicin. Rating! 1 
ol. 1. 

The Paſſions and Affections of the Mind plainly q 
the nervous Fluid, when ill - diſpoſed, or put into 2 
Commotion, induces a Change upon the Tone, the ut 
and the Strength of the Parts. = 

Thus we obſerve, that Fear or Terror contra and com 
the external Parts ſo ſtrongly, that the Blood is foi 
Circumference to the _ internal Veſſels about the Hear 
Lungs ; which ſufficiently accounts for the Palpitation 
Heart, the Uneaſineſs in the Bowels, and the Cold in the 
treme Parts, which are found in People upon ſuch Oc 
By Sadneſs the Influx of the nervous Fluid is conſiderably i 
cepted; hence almoſt all the Parts of the Body loſe thei 
and Strength, and a great Diſpoſition to chronical Dif 
enſues. Beſides, Diſorders, that are otherwiſe benign and 
tle, eaſily acquire a dangerous Malignity, by reaſon of the 
of Strength. The Paſſion of Anger, by putting the net 
Fluid into a violent Commotion, occaſions a ſtrong Stig 
all the nervous Syſtem : Hence the Pulſe and Breathing be 
quick, the natural Heat is increaſed, and Men are zt that 
poſſeſs'd of moſt Strength and Vigour, Hofman, A. 
Rational. Syſtem. Vol. 1. 

Since the Blood and its Motion have, by means of the 
of the Brain, ſuch an Influence on the Operations of the 
tive Soul, it muſt of courſe follow, that all ſuch Thing 
N of a Power of altering the Quality or Motion 

lood, muſt have a proportionable Influence on the Mind, 

We are not therefore to be ſurpriſed, if particular Liu 
Regimens, or Medicines, are capable of inducing a Cu 
our Minds, Diſpoſitions, and U nderſtandings ; for ly 
has very juſtly maintained, [ Lib. 1. de Diet.) that the 
may be improved and rendered wiſer by Diet; and in ths 
Book he aſſerts, that if the Body be ſound, and free fun 
eaſes, the Frame and State of the Mind muſt, m Conſe 
that, be bleſs'd with Wiſdom ; and that the Temperum 
the Blood conduces much to Wiſdom, is likewiſe all 
the ſame Author. Beſides, Experience teaches us, that, 
the People of different Climates, ſome are acute, ot 
ſome excel their Neighbours in Force of Genius, and Ke 
Thought; and others are addicted to various Vices, A 
known to People of other Climates. It is alſo confi 
Experience, that rich and generous Wine renders = 
ful and witty ; whereas flatulent Subſtances, ſuch ® Uf 
Beans, and alſo fœtid Subſtances, ſuch as Opn, 1 
bane · ſeeds, render Men dull and mad ; and 'tis 2 
every Phyſician of Skill or Experience, that —_— 
duce Deliriums, and the Flatulencies of i int 
Melancholy, and even Madneſs. Hoffman. Mi 
Syſtem. Vol. 1. in 

The Power of Faney exerts itſelf alſo ver) frong | 
ing the natural Actions. How pernicious to the“ Gn 
taſtical, ſudden, and ſtrong Impreſſions of Wo 11 
are, eſpecially when accompanied with any 4 * 5 
ſufficiently proved from the — of ne 
and Spots left upon their Bodies; and how d om the 
all vehement Deſires are, is abundantly ſhewn wan 
of a furious and diſtracted Love, the Longing ol, natin 
Geſtation, and the intenſe Deſire of ſeeing ont "ihe 
try, and Relations. The Loathings, ec dle Subſt 
Smell or Sight of ungrateful and diſagree 1 walf 
diſorder the eg as to produce painful —_ ml 
ings. Daily Experience ſhews us, _ nvate Avet 
are raiſed through the whole Body by * diſagrecad 
Cheeſe, Cats, Effuſion of Blood, or other Mind 
Profound Meditation, and ſtrong Applicat We likewiſe! 
the whole Body, and the Stomach itſelf, the Membra 
that they ſo contract, or ſometimes rela%, f ume weh 
Brain, as to prove the fruitful Souree 7 |. en 
Diſorders of the Head, Accounts of — Sight of 
to be met with, inform us, that on the 
People, or ſuch as have the Small- po- ain, 
theſe very Diſtempers. Nothing N mw 
People, from the very Dread of the de Count) wh 
with it, even tho' it did not rage in 
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Experience has ſeveral times convinced us, that 
4; and 1-3 urged, vomited, ſweated, and even ſalivated, 
4 N Imagination. 'T heſe Accidents principally 
re FOIC It , 28 „ FRY al 
ure licate Conſtitutions, Or ſuch as have been previout 


d A 1 enervated by the Shocks of ſome Dilteinper, 
eaKen 5 


ſe. | 
bs =_— that the more difengaged and calm the 
ence 


mae e, as daily Experience ſhews us, ſuffer gene- 
: _ 3 e . Diſcharge being either diſturb'd 
g y . but enjoy a good State ot Health when this uſe- 
il neceſlary Evacuation is duly and regularly carried on. 

his Reaſon a Phyſician ought to make it his principal 
fo promote this Diſcharge in ſufficient Quantities, and at 


Ea Recrement than violent Commotions of Mind, 
| more eſpecially an Exceſs of Dread and Terror, the In- 
dee ol which is often powerful enough to put an immediate 
the Diſcharge, when going on in a natural, undiſturb'd, 
pd t0 P » . 
I eaſy Manner. Hofman. Medicin. Ration. Syſtemat. Vol. 1. 
ealy ann g 1 
U further Confirmation of the general Doctrine here laid 
n by Hoffman, I cannot help mentioning the real, tho? 
credible, Caſe of a young Lady, „ who, from her na- 
bunl Turn, or the Strictneſs of her Education, had become 
-emarkable Devatee. Her Diſeaſe, for ſuch it was, at laſt 
Loenerated into that moſt fatal of all Calamitics, à religious 
Manche. Her falſe Apprehenſions of the Supreme Leng, 
a the Meaſures of his Adminiſtration, filled her Mind with 
| the black and ghaſtly Ideas of Gloom and Terror: Upon 
is, ſuch a Suppreſſion of her Menſes enſued, as would y icld 
pno Emmenagogue, even the moſt efficacious and beſt choſen, 
bs unlucky Circumſtance was attended with ſuch fatal 
nſequences to her Health, that Life itſelf became a Bur- 
en, rather than a Bleſſing. During this diſconſolate and 
florale State, ſhe happily got acquainted with a Clergy- 
kan of a free and rational Turn of Thought, who, partly 
jy the Graces of his Perſon, which ſometimes are very ef- 
cual in convincing, and partly by the Strength of his Ar- 
ments, baniſh'd her religious Horrors, convinced her of 
eamiable Character of her Maker, reconciled her to Life, 
d reduced her clouded Mind to an eaſy and comfortable 
tate: Upon this her Menſes began to flow regularly, and 
2 due Quantity; ſhe reſumed her freſh Complexion, and 
kr former Sprightlineſs returned. Her Regimen and Diet, 
the mean time, were the. ſame in both theſe fo oppolite 
ates. But as the Diſeaſes of the Mind, as well as thoſe 
I the Body, are apt to recur on certain Occaſions, ſo this 
ay had a Relapſe ; her former State of Mind return'd, 
dd brought along with it the ſame Diſorder, with all its 
Mcomitant Train of Symptoms: She got cured a ſecond 
We, by Means of the ſame Nature; upon which her 
lenſes, together with her Health, return'd. In ſhort, her 
fe, for ſome Years, was a Scene diverſify'd with various 
Merrals of Superſtition, and rational Religion: When ſhe 
s under the direful Influences of the former, her Menſes 
dee obſiructed, and her Health ſenſibly impair'd ; but when 
Ker the benign Influences of the latter, her Menſes flow'd 
larly, and the State of her Health was good.” . 
wy in my Opinion, is an Argument hitherto not inſiſted 
my young Ladies ſhould be taught early to diveſt them- 
8 of thoſe unreaſonable Fears, and gloomy Prejudices, 
ole who have the Care of their Education in their ten- 
= too frequently inſtil into them; for what is the Caſe 
[ne of the dex, may poſſibly be ſo with another. By this 
dat mean to encourage that indecent and unpolite Seoff- 
> th $ lacred, which has of late become too faſhionable 
18 Part of the World; but only to ſtrip the Mind 
5 and narrow Notions, which repreſent God and 
ch gloomy and diſadvantageous Point of Light. 
dien of the Platonic Sect were fo ſenſible of the hap- 
4 den of natural Religion upon Health, that they 
l Pee imple Remedies, and ply'd their Patients with 
Pt, and Arguments againſt Bigotry and Superſti- 
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m, and ill-founded Horrors of the religious 


Ws is 
a Ong guar a Caſe, that I could not forbear inſerting 
uence of 8 Hoffman's Sentiments, with regard to 
den. The 2 aſhons on the menſtrual Evacuations of 
ws both Knowles nt 1s Part of a Letter from a Gentleman, 
and Can "inf ge enough to repreſent the Caſe as it real- 
true, enough to ſay nothing but what he knows 


vt, 1, 


Seaſons: But nothing is more fatal to the due 
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The following Caſe will farther illuſtrate the Effects of the 
Mind upon the Body : 

A Muſician, who was a Connoifteur in his Art, and famed 
for his Compofitions, was ſeiz'd with a Fever, which, gradually 
augmenting, became at laſt of the continued Kind, and was: 
accompanied with terrible Paroxy{ms. On the ſeventh Day le 
fell into a very violent and almoſt uninterrupted Delirium, ac- 
companicd with Shrieks, Tears, Horrors, and a perpetual Wai. t 
of Sleep. On the third Day of his Delirium one of thoſe na- 
tural Inſtincts, which are commonly faid to prompt Animal:, 
when in Diſtreſs, to ſcck for thoſe Herbs that are proper for 
their Caſe, made him defire to hear a ſmall Concert in bis 
Chamber. His Phyſician did not conſent to the Fropefal wich- 
out ſome Reluctance. Ihe thing, however, being agreed to, 
tire Cantatas of Mr. Bernier were ſung to him: No ſooner had 
the ſoft melodious Strain touched him, than his Couꝝtenance 
aſſumed an Air of Sweetneſs and Serenity, his Eyes became 
calm, his Convullions ceaſed entirely, he ſhed Tears of Joy, 
and was more affected with that particular Muſic than cver ke 
had been with any before his Diſorder, or has been with any Fe 
has heard ſince his Cure. He was free from the Fever whilſt the 
Concert laſted, but, when it was at an End, relapſed into his 
former State. The Uſe of a Remedy, whoſe Succeſs had been 
at once ſo happy and unexpected, was continued; the Fever 
and Delirium were always ſuſpended during the Concert ; and 
Muſic was become ſo neceſſary to the Patient, that in the 
Night-tme he made a Relation of his own, who ſometimes at- 
tended him, fing, and even dance, to him : This Relation, being 
pretty much afflicted, paid him ſuch Pieces of Coumplaiſance 
with a Kind of Reluctance. One Night in particular, when 
he had but his Nurſe along with him, who could only blunder 
out the harſh and unharmonious Notes of fome Country Bal- 
lad, he was obliged to put up with her Muſic, and even felt 
ſome Effects from it. A Continuation of the Muſic for ten 
Days cured him entirely, without the Aſſiſtance of any other 
Remedy, except once letting Blood from his Ankle, which was 
the ſecond time that Operation had been perform'd on him du- 
ring his Diſorder, and which was follow'd with a very liberal 
Evacuation, Mr, Dodart acquaints us with this Caſe, which 
he ſays is a genuine one, but does not pretend, that it is to be 
ſet up as a Model or Standard in Caſes of a like Nature, But 
*tis worth while to obſerve, how effectually Concerts reſtored 
the Spirits, by little and little, to their natural Courſe in this 
Patient; in whom Muſic, by a long and protracted Habit, had 
become the very Soul. *Tis not, however, probable, that a 
Painter ſhould be cured by viewing the exquiſite and maſterly 
Touches of his Neighbour Artiſt in a Piece of Painting ; fince 
Performances in that way are not found to have the ſame In- 
fluences on the Spirits with Mufic : Neither, indeed, can the 
Productions of any other Art come up to it in this Particular. 
Hift. de P Acad. 1707. | | | | 

ANINGA-IBA Piſonis et Marcgr. Arbor Braſilienſis aqua- 
tica, folio Nymphee, fruttu reticulato, pulpa alba humida. © 

It grows in the Water to the Height of five or ſix Feet, with 
no more than one brittle Stem, which is divided by a fort of 
Joints, and is of an Aſh- colour like the Walnuts ; on its Top 


are large, thick, ſmooth Leaves, of a chearful Green, ſhaped 


almoſt like the Leaves of Water-lily, or Sagittalis, [ Arrow- 
head] and remarkably conſpicuous for their ſtrait main Rib, 
and Fibres that run off tranſverſely from it; each Leaf is ſup- 
ported by a juicy Pedicle, above a Foot long ; between the 
Leaves ſhoots forth one large, concave Flower, conſiſting of a 
fingle incarnated Leaf, of a pale-yellow Colour, with a thick 
yellow Style in the Centre, which is ſucceeded by a Catkin, 
that grows to be a Fruit, of the Shape, and about the Size, of 
an Oſtrich's Egg, green, and full of a white moiſt Pulp; 
which, maturated and dry'd, becomes of a farinaceous Savour, 
and in a time of Famine is eaten, but is dangerous, if taken to 
Exceſs; becauſe by its Coldneſs and Flatulency, like Muſh- 
rooms, it threatens Suffocation. IN OY 5 

The Wood of thoſe that are grown to the Bigneſs of a Tree 
is uſed for various mechanical Purpoſes ; for the Trunk, bein 
light, tenacious, and of a corky Subſtance, is what is mol 
uſed by the Natives, and the Negroes, to make their 7angade; 
which are Rafts conſiſting of three Pieces of Wood join'd to- 
gether for the haſty paſſing of Rivers; but the Medicinal Vir- 
tue conſiſts in the bulbous Root, as ſpecify'd below. Rau Hiſt. 
Plant. | 

ANINGA ſimpliciter dia, ſeu J. Piſonis; 

Grows in the ſame Place, and to the ſame Height, as the for- 
mer. It has alſo one Stem, but which ſoon runs out into va- 
rious, thick, ſoft; and reedy Branches, like the Plantain- tree, 
from every one of which grows out a very large oblong Leaf, 
conſpicuous . for its Veins here-and-there interſperſed. It has 
only one large white Flower, which produces an extraordinary 
Fruit, firſt green, then aſh-colouted inclining to yellow, of an 
oblong Figure, thick, compact, marked over with a ſort of 
Grains and Points. Tae Natives eat it fot want of better Alis 
ment. 3 | 


6Q, | | Both 


ANI 


Both Aningas have a thick, bulbous Root, which is of more 
Vſe in Medicine than the Leaves or Fruit; for being of fine 
Parts, and a Deobſtruent, it is apply*d to various Uſes by the 
Portugueſe, and the Natives. It is uſed in Fomentations againſt 
Inflations and Obſtructions of the Reins and Hypochondria. 
The expreſſed Oil is accounted excellent in the ſame Diſorders, 
and ſupplies the want of Oil of Water-lily, or of Capers. A 
hot Bath, made of the Decoction of the Root in Urine, and 
ſeveral times renewed, affords the higheſt Relief under the 
Gout, whether recent or inveterate. Raii Hiſt. 

ANINGA PERI. Piſen. 

A ſhrubby Plant, which grows plentifully in the thick 
Woods, and bears a ſmall whitiſh Flower, which is ſucceeded 
by a few Grapes reſembling Elder-berries, but of an azure Co- 
Jour, inclining to black. The Leaves are downy, of an oval 
Figure, of a ſad green Colour, but very pleaſing to the Sight, 
ſoft to the Touch, feeling like Dead-nettle, and diſtinguilh'd 
by numerous and thick Fibres, | 

The freſh 'Leaves bruiſed, or pulverized, cure both recent 
and inveterate Ulcers by the firſt Intention. Raii Hift. Plant. 

ANISCALPTOR, from Aus, the Breech, and Scape, to 
ſcratch ; that very broad Muſcle, which, with its Fellow, covers 
almoſt the whole Back; fo call'd, becauſe it is in Uſe when that 
Office is perform'd. See*LaT1s81Mus Dors:. 


ANISOS, *Avr:7:s, from @ Neg. and Joo, equal; unequal. -:: 
ANISOSTHENES, 'Avr:g%y:»)s, from 4 Neg. io, equal, 


and o, Strength; unequal in Strength. 


ANISOTACHYS, 'Ar:7daxvs, from @ Neg. is, equal, 


and raus, ſwift z unequal in Celerity, an Epithet of the 
Pulſe. 
ANISUMI, a Plant thus diſtinguiſh'd :; 
Ariſum, Offic. Ger. 880. Emac. 1035. Park. Theat. 911. 
Rai Hiſt, 1. 400.” Ao:famr wateraien, , Þ 4. a2.  4ifo 
wel Aneſum, Chab. 396. Aniſum Herbariis, & B. Pin. 159. 
Aniſum vulgare, Mor. Umb. 25. Buxb. 21. Aniſum officina- 
rum, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 229. Aniſum vulgatius minus annuum, 
Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 297. Apium Aniſum dictum, ſemine ſuaveolente, 
Tourn. Inſt. 305. Boerh. Ind. A. 59. ANISE. Dale. 

Aniſe, in general, is of a heating and drying Quality, 
makes the Breath ſweet, is an Anodyne, Diaphoretic, Di- 
uretic, and Diſcutient. Being drank, it reſtrains Thirſt in a 
Dropſy, is good againſt the Poiſons of venomous Creatures, 
and Inflations ; its ſtops a Looſeneſs, and the Fluor albus ; 
draws Milk to the Breaſts, and ſtimulates to Venery. The 
Fume received up the Noſtrils eaſes the Pain of the Head. The 
Powder, mixed with Oil of Roſes, and inſtilled, cures Rup- 
tures in the Ears. 

The beſt Seed is what is freſh, full, free from Mouldineſs, 
and has a very ſtrong Smell. The Aniſe of Crete is accounted 
the beſt of the Kind; and next to that the Egyptian. Dio ſco- 
rides, Lib. 3. Cap. 65. 

Aniſe, drank in Wine, is good againſt the Venom of Scor- 
pions. It is one of thoſe Simples which are moſt highly com- 
' mended by Pythagoras, whether raw, or in Decoction. Green 
or dry it is an uſual Ingredient in all Pickles and Sauces, and is 
put in the lower Cruſts of Loaves, and in medicated Bags. It 
is uſed with bitter Almonds to add a Briſkneſs to Wine. Eaten 
in the Morning with Alexanders and a little Honey, and waſhed 
down with a Draught of Wine, it takes off a ſtinking Breath, 
and makes the Countenance youthful, Put in a Pillow, fo 
that it may be ſmelled, it relieves a Perſon under want of Sleep. 
It gives an Appetite to Food ; for Luxury, among other Inven- 
tions, has found out a Method to render Labour unneceſſary 
for procuring a good Stomach. For theſe Virtues ſome have 
called it Anicetum ¶ inſuperable]. It ſerves inſtead of Ligufticum 
[ Long] in Pickles. Follas applies its Root bruiſed in Wine 
to ſore Eyes afflicted with Rheums : He alſo uſes Aniſe bruiſed 
with Wine and Saffron, or bruiſed alone, and made into a Pul- 
tis, for great Defluxions on the Eyes, or to extract any thing 
that may have fallen into them. Uſed with Water, it con- 
ſumes the Polypus in the Noſe ; mixed with Honey and Hyſ- 
ſop, and gargarized with Vinegar, it aſſwages the Quinſey ; 
being roaſted, it expectorates Phlegm, and the more fectually, 
if it be mixed with Honey; with half a quarter of a Pint of 
Aniſe bruiſe fifty bitter Almonds cleanſed in Honey, for a 
Cough. A very eaſy Preſcription is, to 


Take three Drams ſeven Grains of Aniſe, and two Drams 
five Grains of Poppy; mix them with Honey to the Size 
of a Bean, and take one for three Days together. 


It is particularly ſerviceable in EruQtations, and therefore 
cures Inflations of the Stomach, the Gripes, and the Colic, 
Being ſmelled to, or the Decoction of it drank, it repreſſes the 
Hiccups. A Decoction of the Leaves digeſts Crudities ; the 
Smell of the Decoction, with Smallage, ſtops Sneezing ; being 
drank, it procures Sleep, repreſſes Vomiting, and Tumors of 
the Præcordia, and is very uſeful in Diſorders of the Breaſt and 
Nerves; There is nothing thought more friendly to the Belly 


'Garments from the 


ANN 


and Inteſtines ; wherefore it is 
and Teneſmus: Some add Opiu 


Swen roaſted in the N. 
m, and preſcrihe Wer py 
Il 


it in a Day, of the Size of a Lupine. ,. 

Wine. Dieuches gave the Juice of 3 bpm wa Chg 

and the Seed, bruiſcd with Mint in Wine, t Pele 
ONS 2M 


with the Dropſy or Colic ; and the Th 
Kidneys. Dalian, the Botaniſt, 3 2 c Diſeats of 
Herb and Smallage to Women in Labour "aan a 
Pudenda ; and order'd it alſo to be drank with I : 
Time of their Labour. In a Phrenſy they rub 00 Da n 
the green Herb and Polenta, and treat infants * 
lepſy or Convulſions after the ſame manner. Pas 
it impoſſible for one to be ſeized with a Fit 55 r 
while this Herb is held in the Hand; that dee l 
be very much cultivated in the Gardens of fuck tou 
to this Diſtemper ; and that the Smell of it — he | 
and adviſes, that the Woman ſhould drink it mins bi 
lenta, immediately after Delivery. S9fimenes uſed it 2 
Far for all Hardneſſes, and alſo for Laffituges * 
Purpoſe he boiled it in Oil, and added Nite. T. C. 
infallibly relieves the Traveller under Laffitude Fi 
preſerid'd as much of the Sead as may be taken up yi 
umb and two Fingers, and eighteen Grains o ( 
to be taken in Mulſum, for Inflations of the Stomach ? 
ſame manner is it given in Inflations of the Belly and Intef 


ned of 
Marcell 
fed to be 
Scultetu: 
and Fig 


For the Orthopncea (a kind of Aſthma) the ſ . Gallic 
Seed, is given, with as much Seed of A | 2 


ear into 
nſtrates 
made a 
I and 4 
mus Phil 


Many will adviſe half a quarter of a Pint of its | 
Bay-leaves, bruiſed in Wh, to be taken at * „ 
who are inclin'd to vomit; eaten, and anointed = 
drank with Caſtor in Oxymel, it appeaſeth the Strangulat 
the Uterus. Taken with the Seed of Cowcumber, nd 
ſeed, each as much-as may be graſped with three Fingers 


quarter of a Pint of White-wine, it cures the Venyp | | ws 
comes after Childbirth.  Tlepolemus uſed the fame Meal | Goal 

the Seed, with the like of Fennel-ſced, in Vinez F 
Glaſs of Honey, for a Quartan. It eaſes the Pans df , e 


bich Rea 


Gout, if the Place be anointed with it, and bitter Alm 
Taken in Wine, it L_ promotes Sweat; it alſo pr 
oths. 

The neweſt and blackeſt is the beſt. It is not proper f 
Stomach, except in caſe of Inflations. Pliny, L. 20. C. 

It is a ſmall tender Plant, producing one Stalk, ſeldom at 
above two Feet high, whoſe lower Fm are whole, 
and indented about the Edges ; but thoſe which grow upa 
Stalk, are winged, and finely divided, of a pale green Col 
the Top is branch'd into ſeveral Umbels of ſmall 
Flowers, which are ſucceeded by round longiſh Seeds | 
ling toward the Bottom, and ending in a bluntiſh Point 
greeniſh Colour, which are of a pleaſant Smell, and of a 
but very ſweet Taſte It flowers and ſeeds in Fu, the 
dying every Year, after it has yielded Seed. It 1s culti 
in Germany; but the beſt Seed, which is a ſmaller Sort, d 
from Spain. The Seed only is uſed, being one of tix 
greater hot Seeds, 

Aniſeed is Carminative, expelling Wind out of the du 
and Bowels, both given at the Mouth, and in Clyſtes. 
frequently put into Childrens ViRtuals, for the Grys 
Wind. It is very uſeful againſt cold Affections of the 
Difficulty of Breathing, and Afbma. Some commend f 
to be taken frequently by Nurſes to increaſe their Milk. 
often uſed as a Corrector of the ſtronger purgative Medi 
The Oil, diſtill'd from the Seed, is uſed for the ſame Pur 
and often applied outwardly in Carminative and Auch. 
0 and particularly for the Pleuriſy, and other Faw 

ide. | , 
Officinal Preparations are only the Chymical Oil i 
from the Seed. Miller's Bot. Off. ; | 

The Moderns have added nothing to the Vicus fe 
by the Antients, except that it is a Corrector of _ 

For the Method of making Oil of Aniſe, ſee Ol EU 

AnisUM CHINZ. See ZINGI. x 

ANISATUM, an artificial Wine, prepared of t 0 
Honey, r Pints of Wine of Aſcalon, (a ny” 
Syria) and five Ounces of Aniſeeds. Oribaf. Mu. 
Lib. 5. Cap. 33. | 

ANNETEST ES. The Galenifts ſo call by 4 = 
Frag. de Morb. Gall. by way of Deriſion, cf 8 of fi 
blind with reſpect to the Principles and Cau 
Caſtellus. wm 

AN NORA, calcin'd Egg-thells, or Quick im , 
Jung: Wh febrile 10 
ANNOTATIO, the very Beginning of 2 
when the Patients uſe to ſhiver, to bc refrige 7. is lod 
ſtretch, and be drowſy, &c. Gal. 2. pb. 1: ck of tl 
emonpagia, and de æaest ue, the Ah 
roxyſm. ; 

here is another. Aunotatis or Epiſema/i0 * 
Hectic Fevers, and happens when the Patient, 


hich is pick 
— Hour d 


AN O 


but without a Shivering, Refrigeration, or 
| 1 — Symptoms. Hence it is called by 
+ 4 Diff. Feb. Cap. . manuadcie dh, an in- 


Fre Annotat!9- Ca/tellus. 


\NUENTES MUSCULI, the ſame as Recti Interni mi- 


| which ſee. 


NNUITIO- So Pliny calls the Motion of the Head for- 


ARIS CARTILAGO, the Ring-like Cartilage 
| the Head of the Larynx. See CRICOIDES. 
\NULARIS DIGIT US, the Ring- finger, or fourth 


Hand. 
FU LARIS VENA, the Vein between the Ring- 


little Finger, which Hetius adviſes to be open'd 
= of the Spleen. Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3. 


Webs, Aax]unid ov, Rei A Ring. Quercetan de 
Hrnet. and from him Libavius, mention a purging Ring 
red of Glaſs of Antimony. You find alſo in Trallian, 
Morcellus Empiricus, ſeveral ſuperſtitious Rings recom- 
1-4 to be worn as Amulets againſt the Colic and Epilep- 
Yultetus, in his Armament. Chirurg. gives us the Deſcrip- 
nd Figures of ſeveral Chirurgical Rings; and Zecchius de 


; Quickſiler out of the Body. 
NNUS, r., zie, the Year. The Antients divided 
ar into Summer and Winter, as Lind. Ex. 11. Set. _ 
ntrates out of Theophraſtus; but thoſe who came after 
made a new Diviſion of it into four Quarters, by adding 
Fand Antumn. 
ws Philoſophicus, the Philoſophical Year, is a common 
„ Dorn. and Ruland. 
ws Anadin, is long Life. Dorn. 

Seaſons of the Year, and their V iciflitudes, are the Oc- 
of various Changes of Diſeaſes, as Hippocrates obſerves ; 
ich Reaſon their Temperatures and Alterations are to be 
blerved, 
| Tempora Conſtantia, xabeged res- xai, conſiſtent Sea- 
If the Year, are ſuch as keep their uſual and expected 

ture, and promiſe none but Diſeaſes of a favourable 
and eaſy to be judged, On the contrary, the Tempora 
ntia, lieg 4x47a5 u, inconſiſtent Seaſons, are un- 
, unſtable, and unfit for forming a Judgment. Hip. Aph. 

unus Opus, the Work of one Year, is ſaid of the Phi- 

Stone, becauſe it may be brought to Perfection, and 
ble Proceſs finiſhed, in one Year, being no more than 
x Groſs into Subtile, and Fixed intoVolatile. Caftellus. 
C, "Aw, upwards, It is oppoſed to x, downwards, 
arts the ſuperior Parts. In Hippocrates, and others, 
herb is often join'd with xo, the Belly; or xe, 
ood when it implies Vomiting ; as x47@ join'd with 
underſtood, implies Purging. Oz purgative Medicines 
ve are term'd d, which are Emetics, others do, 
ure downwards. 
VLHEILON, Ard q un, from dv and xc AS, a Lip. 
per Lip, which is oppoſed to x,, the under Lip. 


55 Andie, from æ Neg. and sds, a Way. An 
7 ay, pally it ſignifies an improper Me- 
ng or Learning, Hippoc. eu S ya. and is op- 


1 Euodia, an eaſy and expeditious Way of ar- 


ON, Apadfier, from à Neg. and 3p), a Smell. 
t dmell, Thus ares ue TO ov in 77 c. * is Pus 


5 Avad'oy in Hippocrates is expounded by Ero- 
4 xe . %%, the Threſhold and op of \ Tock, 
t he Hour eſhold of the Door, by which an Entrance 
132 The ſame, he ſays, is alſo called gd. 
View pation of Eretian be right, he ſeems to 
TOM 1 P aſſage Lib. de Art. where Hippocrates 
1 Tod'a5 ten Se To bd, the Feet 


her Feigen to the Threſhold of the Door. And 


Dee 3 \ 


T *Jop hee] 32 +. | 
On def, Td + aÞg 75 FUN 79 1 
deu Fre Levers) is faſten'd to the Threſhold, 


1 
"wh 


un lee » 832 6 
ifs berge may read ava for + sdb. In Suidas, 


A Wooden 8 


) Which 0 
en, 4 u enter the Houſe,  Hefychius, dds Baring 6 
ag Step before the Door: t is alſo called 3/%s, 


US i 
— mis Word for what is ſeparated from 
wh Ad dach. Rul. hn n. The Greek 
. rom « Neg. and sds, a Tooth, ſig- 


, feels an Increaſe of Heat, with a ſwifter and fuller 


Calle. writes, that a Gold Ring held in the Mouth ex- 


AN O 


ANODYNA, Adu, from a Nevat. and &9'V2i, Pains 
Anodynes. 

Medicines which procure Sleep, and Eaſe from Pain, were 
by the Greeks called Hypnotic, and Ausdine; and, if of a 
ſtronger Nature, Narcotic, or ſtupifying ; and are ſuch Sub- 
ſtances as by their ſubtile, nauſeous, and diſagreeable Exha'a- 
tions ſometimes diminiſh, and ſometimes quite deitroy, the Mo- 
tion and Senſation of the ſolid Parts. 

Among the principal of the Hypnotic and Anodyne Medi- 

cines, are all the medicinal Preparations of the Poppy, eſpz- 
cially Opium, which was by the Antients called the Tears of 
the Poppy, or Meconium, and is an Extract of the Poppy pro- 
cured by boiling, But as for the Narcotic, or ſtupifying Me- 
dicines, all thoſe of ſtrenger Qualities may be reckon'd among 
them, ſuch as the Preparatives of Mandrake, Henbane, Night- 
ſhade, Thorn-apple, and Dutroy ( Datura). 
' Narcotics and Anodynes are juſtly rank'd in the Claſs of 
Poiſons ; for they quickly prove hurtful when given in a very 
ſmall Doſe, and kill entirely when exhibited in a little larger. 
Beſides, they exert their Influences, and produce their Effects, 
principally upon the more noble Parts of our Bodies, in which 
the Powers of Senſation and Motion refide. 

Celſus is of Opinion, that theſe ſhould never be given with- 
out abſolute Neceflity, becauſe they are of a violent Nature, 
and hurtful to the Stomach. And Galen ſays of Narcotics, 
that they are called Anodynes as improperly as a Man who was 
dead would be ſaid to feel no Pain. 

It is recorded of Sylvius, that he ſaid he would not practiſe 
Phyſic without the Uſe of Opium; but notwithſtanding this 
— Encomium, I am ſatisfy'd, that for one who receives any 

enefit from Opium, a hundred loſe their Lives. As Opium 
and its Preparations ſeldom fail to induce Eaſe from Pain, they 
too often lay a Temptation in the Way of People in the lower 
Claſs of Phyſic, to ſatisfy the Impatience of thoſe they attend, 
tho” at the Expence of Life; infomuch that I was once a Wit- 
deſs of the Deſtruction of three People in this Way, by one and 
the ſame Perſon, and that in leſs than fix Months : And in 


ſuch Caſes Phyſicians are uſually called in too late to remedy 


the Evil. 
It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that Anodynes are, in ſome 
Caſes, of great Importance, if adminiſter'd with Prudence and 


Judgment. Thus, if in Miſcarriages the Placenta, or any Part 


of it, remains in the Uterus, Anodynes, by relaxing the Parts, 
and removing the Stricture, which is increas'd by Pain, make 
room for the Expulſion of what is retained. In like manner 


alſo, Anodynes are of Service, when a Stone is fixed in one of 


the Ureters, after proper Evacuations. And when a Suppreſſion 
of Urine is cauſed by a painful Stimulation, and conſequent Con- 
traction, of the Sphincter Muſcle of the Bladder, Anodynes, by 
removing the Cauſe, make way for a ready Diſcharge of Urine. 

Hoffman is of Opinion, that Sleep and Anodyne Medicines 

uench Thirſt, becauſe they remove the Stricture from the 
Jlands, and relax the Ducts of the Fauces, by which means a 
more plentiful Affuſion of Moiſture to them is procur'd. 

But by Anodynes, in a more lax Senſe, may be underſtood, 
all Remedies which relieve Pain. Thus a Lancet may, not 
improperly, be ſaid to be an Anodyne, becauſe, by many 
a Part of the Blood, it mitigates inflammatory Pains. "Thus 
relaxing Remedies, Diluters, and Medicines which by any 
means deſtroy Acrimony, or expel Wind, are, in their Effects, 
Anodynes, when properly apply'd. 

ANODVNIA, Arad bite, Indolence, or Abſence of Pain. 


Caſtellus. 


ANODYNUM minerale, Sal Prunellæ. Caſtellus. 


ANOEA, Ave, from « Neg. and , the Mind; the 


ſame as Amentia, Madneſs, 

ANOMALIA, ANOMALUS, avrewaaia, drouaerd, from 
* Neg. and oats, equal, ſmooth. Irregularity, Inequality, 
unequal, irregular. | | 

An unequal or irregular Pulſe is one, that falling higher in 
one Part of the Artery, which ſwells and dilates itſelf to a 
greater Degree, than in another Part which is more narrow, 
and, in a manner, contracted, beats with unequal Force, ſo 
that one Part of the Artery ſeems to be lifted up with vigorous, 
the other with weak Efforts. Galen. in Definit. Med. 

An unequal Pulſe is one that gives ſometimes a ſtronger, 
ſometimes a weaker Stroke, Galen. ibid. 5 

We call that an irregular or unequal Pulſe, which conſiſts of 
one, two, three, or more Kinds of Pulſes. This Irregulari 
lies ſometimes in one Pulſe, ſometimes in more. We call it 


an Irregularity in one Pulſe, when, feeling the Pulſe with our 


Fore Fingers, we find a different Pulſation under each Finger. 
Sometimes we feel one kind of Pulſe under two Fingers, and 
another kind under the other two Fingers; and ſometimes one 
kind of Pulſe under one Finger, and a different one under the 
other three. Actuarius, Lib. 1. Te: d1aſvaug. mala, Cap. 1. 
Of unequal Pulſes, ſome deſtroy the Equality in one Pulſa- 
tion of the Artery, others in more; this latter Inequality is 
commonly called by Phyſicians Syſtematic (collective). Galen 


de Cauſ. Pull. 
e Cauſ. Pull. ANO- 


| 
| 
| 
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ANOMOEOMERES, 'Aveporoueets, from a Neg. S hetee. 
Nike, and ue, a Part. Diſſimilar in Subſtance, or conſiſting 


of Parts of a different Kind. Blancard. 
It is al ſo called £7eg29-rts, heterogeneous. 


ANOMOE OS, Ar:;yo®-, diſſimilar, or heterogeneous. 
The Word is apply'd by Hippacrates to preternatural and vici- 
ous Humours generated in the Parts, whieh, if they tend up- 
wards, he adviſes, by way of Revulſion, to purge downwards; 
if downwards, to endeavour their Solution by Revulſion up- 


wards. Foeſins. 


ANOMPFHALOS, *Ariupaad, from « Neg. and 9u@za%, 
a Navel. Without a Navel, as were Adam and Eve, being 
created, and not nouriſhed by the Umbilical Veſſels, as ſome 
-of the Learned-have been at much ſuperfluous Pains to prove. 


ANONA. 
The Characters are: 


It is a Tree growing to the Height of an Apple-tree; the 
Leaves are for the moſt part ſingle and oblong; the Flowers, 
for the moſt part, conſiſt of three thick narrow Petals or 
Flower-leaves, and are produc'd ſingle upon their Foot-ſtalks : 
Theſe Flowers are ſucceeded by conical, ſquamous, or netted 
Fruit, which have a pulpy Subſtance ſurrounding the Cells, in 
Which are contain'd oblong hard Seeds. 


The Species are, 


I. Arena maxima, foliis latis ſplendentibus, fructu maximo 
diridi cengide, tuberculis ſeu go innocentibus aſpero. Sloan. 


Cat. Pl. Jam. THE SOUR-SOP vulgs. 


2. Anna maxima, foliis oblongis anguſtis, fructu maximo 
lutes convide, cartice glabro, in areolas diſtincto. Sloan. Cat. 


Pl. Jam. THE CUSTARD-APPLE ; vulgo. 


3. Aucna feliis edoratis minoribus, fructu convide ſquamoſo 


pardo ducci, Sloan. Cat. Pl. Jam. THE SWEET-SOP ; 


ngo. 
4. Ancna aguatica, folits Iaurinis atrovirentibus, 


minare concide luteo, cortice glabre, in arevlas diſtincto. Sloan. 


Cat. Pl. Jam. THE WATER OR SWEET-APPLE ; 


vuls 3 . 


© * * * . . 
5. Anima feliis ſubtus ferrugineis, fructu rotunda majore 
Levi . purpures, femme nigre, partim rugaſo, partim glabro. 


Sloan. Cat. PI. Jam. THE STAR-APPLE ; vules. 


6. Arona foliis laurinis glabris viridi-fuſcis, fruttu minore 
rotunds viridi- avs ſcabro, ſeminibus fuſcis ſplendentibus, 
 flſurd aiba notatis. Sloan. Cat. Pl. Jam. THE SAPPA- 
DILLA OR NASEBERRY-TREE ; wulss. 

7. Anima maxima, folus laurinis glabris viridi-fuſcis, 
fructu minim rotundo viridi aus, ſeminibus fuſcis ſplenden- 
THE 


tibus, fiſfurd alba notatis. Sloan. Cat. Pl. Jam. 
BULLVY- TREE; wulgs. 


Theſe Trees are the Produce of the warmeſt Parts of the 
Wi:/t-Indies, as = Fr Barbados, &c. where they are 
ruits, which are in thoſe Countrics in very 

_ great Eſteem, eſpecially the Sappadilla, which they value more 
than any cf the other Sorts, and hath been but lately introduc'd 
into ſome of thoſe Iſlands. It is very probable, that none of 
theſe Trecs were originally Natives of theſe Countries, but have 
been tranſplanted from ſome other Parts of the World; but 
being there planted, they thrive equally as well as if it were 
their native Soil, the Sappadilla only excepted, which is of a 


cultivated for their 


*xenderer Nature than the others. Miller's Dictionary 


1 take the firſt of theſe to be the An ATE DER Panucnyo 


Reecui. 
ANONTIS, a Plant thus diſtinguiſh'd : 


Anznis, Ononit, Areſta bovis, Offic. Chab. 168. Anonis 


fro? Reſta bovis, Ger. 1141. Emac. 1322. Anonis ſſue 
bovis vulgaris, purpurea & alba, ſpine, J. B. 2. 291. 
vis ſpinofa, fore purpureo, C. P. 


froe Ouenits, Refla bovis, Remora aratri, Merc. 


HARROW. Dale. | 
Miller enumerates twenty-ſix Species of this Plant. 


Auonis, which ſome call Ononis, (I read drovid , according 
to Throphraſtus and Galen) has Branches three Quarters of a 
Foot or more in Length, ſhrubby, full of Joints, and running 
out ints many leſſer Branches, or Sprays, with round Heads, 
and little thin Leaves like thoſe of Lentils, and ſhaped like the 
Leaves of Rue or Meadow Trefoil, ſomewhat hairy, ſcented, 


and not of an unpleaſant Smell. 


Being gather'd before it produces Prickles, it makes a very 
grateful Pickle. The Branches are thick ſet with ſharp, Riff 


Thorns, like a Palifade. | 


The Root is heating and attenuating. The Bark hereof, 
drank' in Wine, provokes Urine, and breaks the Stone ; the 
Tame abſterges Ulcers which are cruſted over. The Root boiled 
in Oxycras, and the Mouth waſhed therewith, cafes the Tooth- 


ach. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3, Cap. 21. 


ject to the Falling Sickneſs. Pliny, Lib. 21. Cay 


a flat Appendix: They are ſmall, about halt an Inc 


in. 389. Park. Theat. 994. Teſticle. Such as are born without Tefticles. 


Rai Hitt. 1. 957. Synop. 3. 332. Tourn. Inſt. 408. Elem. 
Bot. 325. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 33. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 214. Buxb. 
21. Anonis, Rivin. Irr. Tetr. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 4. Anonis, 

t. I, I * 
Phyt. Brit. 8. Anenis purpurea vulgaris ſpinoſa, flore 8 


| An Anorexy is an Averſion to Food, 
filiquis ereftis lentiformibus, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 169. REST- 


A NO 


It is like Fenu reek, only more ſhrubby and a 
Spring it ſhoots forth Prickles. The freſh 14 we if 
Margins of Ulcers. The Root is boiled in W abſter 
of the Teeth ; and, drank in Wine, expels _ for th 


Boiled in Oxymel to one half, it is given to tho 0 1 
0; 


The Roots of Reſt-harrow are very tough 
of a white Colour, running deep into the 2 | 
ing out many ſhrubby Twigs or Branches * and 
der at the firſt ſpringing, but afterwards tou 8 voth x 
long ſharp "Thorns, one growing at every den and 
Leaves, which grow ſeveral together at the Men, 
made of three Parts like Trefoil, and faſtened io thet 


and crenated about the Edges; amon theſ 
Tops of the Branches, grow the . „ 
onaceous, or like the Flower of a Pea, but lf, dh 


Pods, 
two or three ſmall kidney-like Seeds, 1 9 


Grounds, and by the Road-ſides, and freau 
flowering in Fans and Fuly, ; on. 
This Root, which is one of the five opening Roots 
only Part that is uſed, chiefly the cortical Part, and , 
Medicine againſt the Stoppage of Urine, Grave and 
to cleanſe the Reins and Ureters from tough Amy 
It opens Obſtructions of the Liver and Splecn, and jy 
Jaundice. A Decoction of it in Vinegar and Water 
Gargle, helps the Tooth-ach from a Defluxion of [7 
Miller Bot. Of | h the 0 
ANONTAGIUS, the Philoſophers Stone, the Gi: e 
the Sulphur fixed by Nature. Dornæus. 
ANONYMOS, ArwruS, from « Neg. and 
Name. It was formerly an Epithet of the ſecond Cx 


the Throat, afterwards called Cr1coinss, or Axxyi ba Tl 
ANONYMOsS is alſo an Epithet of ſeveral Exotic lone aff 
Shrubs ; as 33 
ANoNYMos Ribefir foliis is a particuhr kind of Stri a 


Leaves like thoſe of Currans, and pentapetalous Floxg 
faint-whitiſh Colour, and ſet together on the Exte 
the Sprays, in Form of an Umbella, and ſupported 
oblong Pedicles, the Flower-cup conſiſting of fire 
Each Viewer is ſucceeded by two, and ſometimes th 
veſſels, or Pods, like thoſe of Comfrey, but void of | 
our Gardens, becauſe of the Inclemency of the Seal 
brought from Virginia and Canada. Rai Hiſt. Platt 
ANoNYMUs flore Coluteæ Cluſii, Myrtc-genifta qu 
Chamebuxus five Chamepyxos quibuſdam, J. B. Ch 
flore Coluteæ, Ger. C. B. Pſeudo-chamebunu, I 
grows in ſeveral Parts of Germany. Idem. 
Anonymos frutex Brafilianus, flore keiri, Marc 
Its Bark is aſh-coloured ; the Leaves grow alternate 
ſite, keel-ſhaped, indented about the Extremity, of 3 
Green, bright, and elegantly diſtinguiſh'd with oblique 
the Flowers grow in Spikes at the Extremities of the 
and the Spike, before the Flowers open, is of a ve 
nation Colour, but then becomes yellow, as the Flom 
.opening, which are pentapetalous, each Petal ſupport 
acuminated pale-coloured Leaf ; the Flower contii 
rang Stamina, and has a ſweet Smell like our W 
dem. | 
ANonymos Braſiliana, floribus umbellatis alhis hexd 
Axonymos baccifera, foliis ſaligns, Braſiliana, 
ANORA. See ANNORA. dem. 
ANORCHIDES, 'Avigy:s, from a 3 % 
ANOREXIA, Avogegia, from & Neg. and % 
tite. Inappetency, a want of Appetite, or Lau 
Paulus, Lib. 3. Cap. 27. Avogeg la oiliay 551 6 


; 70 Shae), f ul, 
Juatgadias % Nινα]ν v TW ,t "ccaſion'd 


% a Diſtemperature of the Stomach, or 2 — 


«© mours.” Hence dbα (Anorecti) are Galen, 
as will take no Food for want of Appetite. * ; 
in Lib. 1. Epidem. Tode dyogut]ovs & 40 , 47 
"EAAWEs Tous {in Teooewey ivous malic, 7005 TEY 
race g dN daooires. The Greeks cal 7 
Food Anorecti and Ajti; but ſuch as have | 
Food when offer d, are named diol. . Hip 
ANORGISMENON, Apis, IN, # 
explain'd by Galen in Exeg. by and * 
lagmenon) mollify' d afreſh. It is from . ole 
ſame as iναν , to prepare by mollifying, -onili 
Thus arogyaopiry, or dugyiT{fVY — 4 
mollified and prepared for taking of _ 1 Dil 
ANOSIA, 'Avooia, from 4 Neg. and 0" 
Abſence of a Diſeaſe. Ca/tellus. alu a 
ANOTASIER, Sal Ammoniac. £4 


this Bir 
the wil 
karolus © 
ſays 
and riſes 


AN S 


according to Galen, being ſignificative of the Be- 


and the upper Parts in the Body. Foeſius. 


hairy + *, Diſeaſe 
Aa fa Den d of much Uſe, of 
b very well known, and of much Uſe, 
Ms 4% 5 Sues the tame, and the wild. The tame 
nes ande s diſtingui 


iſh'd: f | 2 
fe who; ö thus ding harlt. Exer. 10 Bellon. des Oyſe, 157. 
Cop. . fie, Schrod. 5. 314. Raii Ornith. 358. Ejuſd. 
h and dem Will. Ornith. 273- Aldrov. Ornith. 3. 102. 


th, and * Jonſ. de Avib. 92. Mer. Pin. 179. THE 


ſmooth ale. ee 

MN, and — is thus diſtinguiſh'd : - DEL: 

ting. n eras, Offi. Schrod. 5. 314. Aldrov. Ornith. 3-147. 
INts, exc 2 179. Rail Ornith. 358. Ejuſd. on 136. Will. 
| to the g 174, Geſn. de Avib. _ Jonſ. de Avib. 93. Charlt. 
If an lac i a 797 L'Oye ſauvage, Bellon. des Oyſe, 158. THE 
ſe, town 008k. ale. a . bs 
vhich ar ſays you are to chuſe of either of them, that which 
eſs and fn neither too young nor too old, well fed, and that 
pointed ah bred in a pure an ſerene Air. . | 

each con e are nouriſhing enough, and very ſolid and durable 
grows in | | 4 234 

tly among ole is, little hard of Digeſtion ; and when it is too 
is Fleſh is viſcous, and apt to produce groſs and excre- 
ing Rocks * Humours; whereas, on the contrary, when tis too 
rt, 1 8 s dry, hard, has a bad Juice, and cauſes Indigeſtions 
Tavel, and ; 

m H dans much Oil, and volatile Salts. The tame 
en, and ty © contains much Phlegm, but the wild one has not ſo 


Water, oy | | 
don of N the one and the other, in Winter- time, agree with 


bilious People, who have a good Stomach, and are uſed 


the Gil: ie and Labour: 

_ a ©» 2 = o ww 
econd Cu is 2 Food that is pleaſing enough to the Taſte. The 
| a | one taſtes better than the tame one; becauſe that being 
al Exotic 


more upon the Motion than the other, its Fleſh is not 
of viſcous and groſs Juices. | 


nd of Skra ſe lives in cold, moiſt, and watery Places. You meet 
ous Fb this Bird almoſt in all Countries; they live long, eſpe- 
the Taue the wild Gooſe, if we believe ſome Authors. William 
ſupported | terolus obſerves, that they'll live to be twenty; and 
Mobb fays ſuty Years old. The tame Gooſe flies. but lit- 


and riſes not far from the Ground ; whereas the wild 


= lis high and ſwift. 7 
1 N Plan: fe lives by Land and Water; as amphibious Animals do: 
If. 0 the tame one lives more upon Land than the other. In 
ene. wild Geeſe are almoſt always found in moiſt and 
B. Ch . 
ol I Places ; and there are a great many of them in 
7 


19, which make great Havock in the Country. 
emed, that a Gooſe is very vigilant, and ſleeps fo 


a — ty, that the leaſt Noiſe awakes her; and ſome People 
1 «Ai end, that this Bird is at leaſt as uſeful as a Dog in the 
obi d watch a Houſe ; for as ſoon as it hears any thing, 


tales not to make a Noiſe, when ſhe ſeems to call the 
of a ven Je of the Houſe to her Relief, of which there is indeed a 
' the Tolle Example : When the Gauls were in the Night 
tal ſupporte entering the Capital of Rome, they gave the Dogs that 
therein ſome Victuals, to prevent their barking, which 
the defired Effect; but nothing of Food that they threw 
3 could hinder their Clamour, which awak'd 
. . . — X 
be {aid in general, that the Fleſh of a Gvoſe is more 
kable to the gr, than it is wholſome. In ſhort it al- 
| Wounds with heavy and groſs Juices, that make it 
« Digeſtion, and therefore it ought to be very mode- 
. however, tis proper enough for robuſt People 
| "> 1 becauſe it is nouriſhing, and a 


to tell us, that Gooſe-fleſh; on which the Jews 
ty does not a little contribute to make them of 
* Gerber; of a dull, fad, globmy Humour, and 
ts ur. The antient Britains ſcrupled to eat 
the Þ IH Engliſh do it now with Pleaſure. | 

* of a Gooſe, Galen approves of none but the 
wr rx for Food; however, the Wing. is alſo 
ful, was ag pretend, that Scipio Metellut, à Roman 
"thy firſt who uſed Gooſe · liver; others aſcribe 
in of x , Softine, a Roman Knight. -/; | 
Ht 2 s Feet is looked upon to bg aſtringent, 
Mes, if tak p Bleeding, or inimoderate Fluxes of the 
i has been to the Quantity: of half a Dram inwardly, 
| Blood 5 ff reduced to owder. nn 

two or — upon to be good againſt Poiſon, of 
of a Gooſe 5 Drams are preſeribe. . 
hing Nat, uled in Phyfic, It is of a diſſolving and 
is ure. It eaſes the Piles; and Pains in the 
them, When taken inwardly, it looſens 


ties of the 


„aber, an Adverb, as well as ans, of Time 


EY 
ANT 
the Body; and thoſe Parts of the Body, which are affected 
with the Rheumatiſm, they rub with it. ; 
They reduce Gooſe-dung into a Powder; and half a Dram of 
it is preſcribed, in order to rarefy and attenuate the Hu- 
mours ; to provoke Sweating, Urine, and the Menſes; as 

- alſo to haſten Delivery. Lemery on Foods, | 

Dale, from Schrader, farther relates, that the Fat of a Gooſe is 

good in an Alopecia; and that it cures Fiſſures in the Lips 

n that the Dung dries, incides, and opens to a 

very great Degree; promotes the Diſcharge of the Secun- 

dines ; and is excellent in the Jaundice, Dropſy, and 

Scurvy ; and that the Cuticle of the Feet is a good Appli- 
cation to Chilblains. 1 | | 

The Salts, of. the wild Gooſe muſt be more highly exalted than 

thoſe of the tame Sort, by reaſon of their habitual Exerciſe ; 

and the Food of both Sorts, which conſiſts of Worms, and 

other Inſects, as well as Vegetables, furniſhes their Fleſh and 

Fat with a highly volatile and penetrating Salt: Hence they 

are ſubject to be very rank. | 

ANSERINA. See PoTENTILLA, 

ANSJELI. See AxGELINnA. 8 

ANT ACHAT ES, Alain,, Amber, or a bituminous 
Stone of another Colour, which in burning ſmells of Myrrh, 
as Agricola writes of it. Gorræus. | 

- ANTACIDA; Such Remedies as reſiſt or correct the Aci- 
dity of the Humours. | SLE 8 

ANTAGONISTA, *A#Jayon5)s, from ill, againſt, and 
&yovite, to ſtrive. Antagoniſt, a Word apply'd to ſuch 
Muſcles as are contrary to others; for Inſtance, the Muſculus 
1 and the Muſculus Adductor Brachii, are Antago- 
niſts, 1 

ANTALGICUS, Allavynds, from au, againſt, and 
aye, Pain. *'Tis apply'd in general to ſuch Remedies as eaſe 
Pain. Caftellus. _ | 

ANTALIUM, fre Antale, Tubulus Marinus. Rondel. 

I a little Shell like a Pipe, about an Inch and an half long, 
of the Bigneſs of a large Quill at the thick End, and that of a 
little Quill at the other, having little ftrait hollow Lines, 
reaching from one End to the other, of a white or greeniſh- 
white Colour. It is found upon Rocks, and at the Bottom of 
the Sea. . It incloſes a ſmall Sea-worm ; and contains a little 
fix'd and volatile Salt, with a very little Oil, and a great deal 
of Earth. . | . | 

It is alealine, reſolutive, and deſiccative. Lemery de Drogues. 

ANTAPHRODISIACOS, 'A#lapgodunaxts, from , 
againſt, and *Aggediry, Venus. Antivenereal, an Epithet of 


ſuch Medicines as extinguiſh amorous Deſires. 


ANTAPHRODITICA, the fame as Antaphrodiſiaca. 

ANTAPODOSIES, evrraroÞins, from 4/7471 Sou, to 
reciprocate. I think this may properly be tranſlated Returns, 
or Periods, or Viciſſitudes of the Paroxyſms of Fevers. Hip- 
poerates, Aph. 12. Section the firſt, ſays, That the Paroxyſms 


and Forms of a Diſtemper are made evident from a Conſider- 


ation of the Diſeaſe in itſelf, the Seaſons of the Year, and the 
Reciprocations of the Periods, (dv7aTod0145 Tar Tegiod av regs 
d,) that is, the Manner of, or Time in which they ſucceed 
each other, whether every Day, or every other Day, or at 
longer Intervals. oy | 
ANTARTHRITICUM, 'AiJagtef:udr, from ai, againſt, 
and agel, the Gout. A Medicine againſt the Gout. 
Blancard. | 
 ANTASTHMATICA, 'A#Jeaduelix&, from aii, againſt, 
and a<&we, an Aſthma, Remedies againſt the Aſthma, 
Blancard. ES A oat ASS. os 
ANTATROPHON, *Ai]4Tgopwy, from did, and drgogie, 
a Conſumption. Ati Epithet of ſome Medicines againſt Con- 
ſumptions. CoH ur dio tal Hoa 58 f 
ANTECEDENS, Tlgonyvwirn, from ed, before, and 
2 to lead. Preceding, commonly apply'd to Cauſe. 
Aus A. | 


Anteredemtia Signa, preceding Signs, are ſuch as are obſerv'd 


before a Diſeaſe, as a bad Diſpoſition of the Blood, which is the 

Cayſe of infinite Diſeaſes. 1 1 | 

. ANTELABIA, Ilgoxs:Ae, from Tg), and xine, a Lip. 

The Extremities of the Lips. | 
'ANTEMBALLOMENOS, *A#l:uBaaazucr@-, from 4, 


inſtead of, and +yBdaaw, to contribute. Subſtituted, ſpoken 


of ſuch Medicines as may be ſubſtituted-in the room of others. 
They are alſo called ſuccedanea, ſuccedaneous. Caftellus, 
ANTEMBASIS.. 'AvſeuBans, from aii, mutually, and 


 $Pairw, to enter. A mutual Inter tion, or Ingreſs, apply'd by 


Galen to the Bones. | AF ts | . 
ANTEMETICA, Avene, from aii, againſt, and 
iu lunds, vomitory. Remedies againſt a D omiting. 
ANTENDEIXIS, A/liv/5:5, from aii, againſt, and 
bab, to indicate. A Contra- indication; as when any 
thing happens in a Diſtemper contrary to the primaty Indication; 


as, for Inſtance, an inflammatory Pleuriſy indicates Phlebo- 


tomy, but the 


eakneſs of the Patient indicates the contrary. - 
6 R J 


Ark. 


| 
| 
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* 


Tetr. 2. Sem. 4. Cap. 22. is little 
and recommended by them in Ulcerations of the Mouth. 


ANTENEASMOUS, or ANTENEASMUM, a particular 
Kind of Mania, or Madneſs, when the Patients are furiouſly 
— and endeavour to lay violent Hands on them- 
— | : 
ANTEPHIALTICUS, 'Aſeprax}ixts, from &v7}, and #9:- 
Axluc, the Incubus, or Night-mare. An Epithet of Remedies 
adapted to the ſaid Diſorder. | 

ANTEPILEPTICA, Ahr , from arri, againſt, 
and bie, the Epilepſy. Remedies againſt the Epilepſy, 
and convulſive Diſorders. | | 

' ANTEPRIMA MATERIA, in Pardcelfus, Ghirurg. Mag. 

Zib. 3. Cap. 11. & a Name for that Tincture, which has a 
Power of tincturing and altering the Prima Materia (firſt Mat- 
wal 12 the Body, agreeably with, or contrary to Nature. Ca- 
ſtellur. 
1 ANTERA. See Ax THERA. b 

ANTEREISIS, Asligete, from drr, and ig, to prop 
or ſuſtain. The Renitency, or Reſiſtance, which a firm and 
hard Body makes againſt an Impreffion. In this Senſe the Word 
is uſed with reſpect to the Bones of the Ribs by Hippocrates, 
Lib. de Artic. 

ANTERIT, Mercury. Ruland. Johnſon. 

ANTEROS, Asli, the Stone properly called Au- 
THYSTUsS, Which ſee. Gorræus. 

ANTHEDON, the Name of a Tree in Theopbraſtus, which 
"Ray takes for the Meſpilus Aronia. See MEgsPILOs. 

ANTHELIX, Abd. AE, from drr, and ig, the Helix. 
The inward Protuberance of the external Ear, within the HE- 
Lix, which ſee. 

" ANTHELMINTHICA, A,, from ar, and 

TN a Worm. Remedies againſt Worms. 

ANTHEMͤIS. See CHAMAMELUM. . 

ANTHERA, Arden, from 4rb@-, a Flower. A com- 
pound Medicine, ſo called from its florid and very red Colour. 
Of this there are various Compoſitions. The following are 
OOO which he preſcribes for incruſtated Ulcers in the 

outh : 


Take of Juncus tus, (round-rooted Cyperus, accord- 
ing to Parke 1. Sandarach, Alum, each an 
equal Quantity: Or, 

Take Saffron, Myrrh, each two Drams five Grains; Orris, 
Plumous Alum, Sandarach, each four Drams ten Grains ; 
Juncus Quadratus, eight Drams twenty Grains: Or, 


Galls, Myrrh, each two Drams five Grains ; Plumous Alum, 
two Drams five Grains ; Roſe-leaves, four Drams twelve 
Grains. Some, he ſays, take 


Saffron, Plumous Alum, Myrrh, each one Dram two Grains 
and an half; Sandarach, two Drams five Grains; Juncus 
Quadratus, four Drams twelve Grains. The three former 
Compoſitions are pulverized, and ſprinkled on the Parts 
affected; but this laſt is made into a Litus with Honey. 
Cel ſus, Lib. 6. Cap. II, 


An Anthera ſor incruſtated Ulcers in the Mouth, and for 
ſwelled and ftinking Gums: 


Take Iris Tflyrica, (Florentine Orris) Sandarach, Cyperus 
exch four Drams * 3 Alum, (ſome 
ies yrr on, Crocomagma, each two 
Drams ; them, and min- em together. Galen. de 
Comp. dic. Secs Loc. Lib. 6. Cap. 2. is 


An Anthera, or Colrixm, for Defluxions and Pains in the 
Eyes, which gives Relief within an Hour: | 


Take of Saffron, four Drams ten Grains; Frankincenſe, two 
Drams five Grains ; Cinnabar, four Drams ten Grains-; 
Gum Arabic, two Drams five Grains. Infuſe them in 
Wine, and when there is Occaſion, bruiſe them till you 
have reduced them to a ſolid Maſs, which make into a 
Litus with Honey. Idem ibid. Lib. 4. Gap. 7. 


This Compoſition, as prepared by Oribafus and Aeth, Hetii 


This TY 1 is _— by Cælius Aurel. 
Acut. 1 Horb. Li „ 4. ap. „ 22 good a inſe Yo 
The fame agg Ar 17 by P. Eginei. Lib. 3. Cap. 66. 
in an Ulceration of the Womb. | | 
ANTHERA in Galen, Celſus, Paulus, Aaius, and others, 


is the Name of a — — Medicine appointed for different 
Parts of the Body, as Aurhera Stomachica, &c. ſome in the Form 


of Powders, and ſome made up with Honey, ſtill keeping the 
ſame Name, not taken from the Flowers of Roſes, whereof in 
many of them there were none, but from the lively Colour of 


. the Ingredi 


ents. 
REA, in Botany, ſignifies the Summits, or little 


t from the preceding, . 
dat has a Redneſs diffuſed over it, by the Increaſ 


4d, Smell, An Tpither applied to Wins bn 


ANT 
Heads, in the Middle of the Flower, ſupporteg by the 


but ly thoſe of Roſes. | 
ANT HEREON, Arbegear, the Chin, and thy 
Face where the Beard grows. Heſychiug take, - att 
under the Chin whence the Beard beging thy 
2. underſtands it much in the ſame Sen, 
of the Beginning of the Neck and Throat; and f. 2 
it is taken by Cælius Aurel. Lib. 3. Cap, 3. U, wt 
1 1 ue „ 0e 8. Ann 
Jo again, Lib. 1. Cap, 2. l 
que Gutturis Partem, quam G ed . ſays, U 
«© Parts of the Throat, which are called by the * 60 
46 eon, by the Latins, Ruma. Hippocr 4 * q 
and Lib. Tet ic ous. ſeems by Arbee or to * * 
ANTHERICOS, asbtende, the Name the dul 
to the Stalk or Stem of the Aſphodel. « 757 hen 
<< ſays, Lib. 21. Cap. 17. and the Greet; for 2 G A 
and amongſt them their principal Leader Pylone 
<< the Stalk of this Plant, which is a Cubit, and th 
e Cubits long, with Leaves like the Wild Lect 
© of Anthericos; and its bulbous Root <= 
« We, ſays he, call the Stalk Albucus, and ür Cl 
our Haſtula Regia. Dioſcorides, Lib, x, Cap 3 
Anthericos to be the Flower of the Aſphodel. 22 
pounds dies, the Stalk of the Aſphodel, and 1G” 
Herb. Euftathius, Varinus, and the Scholiaſt on the f. 
of Theocritus, make it the Fruit or Stalk of the Abbo 
Pocrutes ¶ Coace Pre.) ſeems to take it for the cubiti g 
the Aſphodel, when, in order to examine whether thr 
Bone of the Head broken or not, he adviſes the ous 
the Stalk of Aſphodel, or of Galbanum, arbzendp f 6 
between the Teeth, and bidding the Patient to chew it 
Suidas tells us, that the S of the Aſphodel wen 
by Theocritus and Herodotus, avdiemss, which he ſas, 1 
ſo tenacious a Subſtance, that they could not be broken 
ſame Author ſays, that arte, ( Antherix) is ſo to be u 
the Scholiaſt on Theocritus, in 7 heophraftus and Idew, 
ledorus Dorienſis will only have the Stalk called by that] 
Some take aybiez5 for the Tops of the Beards of Corn, 
the Stalks. | 
Plutarch, in his of the Seven Wiſe Men, 1 
explains that noted Paſſage in Hleſod, "Or tn pardyy 
god ix why oreicy, What great Refreſhment there 1 
* wow and Aſphodel, ſeems to take Abends for f 
el. | 
ANTHERON, *Avf8nezy, florid. See Avr Hos. 
ANTHEROPHYLLUS, ANTHOPHYLLUS. 8 
RYOPHYLLUS. | 
ANTHIA, 'Avvi, a kind of Fiſh, as appears ſrom( 
Ariſtot. Rondeletius, and Aldrovandus; but they dilagreei 
Deſcriptions. The Gall of this Fiſh is recommendedh 
mides, as he is quoted by Aldrovandus, as good againit 
mata, and the Fat againſt Tumors and Abſceſſes. (ft 
ANTHINES, ANTHINOS, 'Arb+1is, 495i, irom 
a Flower. An Epithet of ſome medicated Wines an 
Such Wines had Flowers infuſed, or were ſweet-ſcente 
called Vina Odorata, ſmelling like Flowers. The Ollt 
this Epithet, was Oleum Liliaceum, or Lirimm, ot 
which are all the fame, There was alſo the «rin 
Anthinum Unguentum, the ſame alſo as the dumm or Lil 
and differed from the Oil of that Name only, = Gs 


which i 


(in the plural Number) means the fame BY 
Rednefles. He alſo frequently puts 49G, for the th 
The Adjective Antheron, àrbucr, in Hippie, B 5 
nify florid, very red, and bloody. Thus, Lib. , 
explains tres #115 pa]e, (florid Spit) by irre 4 

and bloody; and fo in many other laces. gere, 
Peripn, has afra Oiathuer, arbues r ghd en. Cu 


ce tremely-florid.”” Such as are of a very red Cp 
called by N f in Prorrhet. Arbe, © florid; 
cdu, c a florid Body, in Epid. 6. Apb. 3. w_” 


Heat, and recalling the Blood-and Spirits to the 
which is the Sign of « plentiful and laudable Su 


ment. K 
ANTHOS, when uſed alone, 75 
mary; and is ſometimes taken for the Plant, 0 Ph 
ANTHOSMIAS, *Arv00yias, from gude, 


ſcented, and of a moſt t Smell. Fugs. 
ANTHOUS, properly pſemary ; but; um i - jul 
ſignifies the fifth Eflence, or Elixir of Gold: TH 
ANTHRACIA, ANTHRACOSIB, | 
CARBUNCULUS. 


_— 'Apdegrt]ns. See SCHIST OS: 

1 Us er SCANDIX. _ n 
HR pp, 'Arigerit, or Ard ęarin, from arlgwr@», a 
D Skin, fo called by Herodotus, as Veſalius 
„ L , N Ci A. ia, from erlforS- 

IA; *Ardewrorcyia, from eve » a 
ee A Deſcription of Man. Blan- 


” TRIA, *Arbewroud]eie, from dvIgurd,, 
my Meaſure: A Survey of Man in all his 
/ Coftellus. a 1 To | 

PHOS, 'Arflporiuopp®-, from aripor®-, 
ol, — A Name for the Mandragoras, or 


e, 5 , 2 | 
PHIA, Appen from dvlewnO», a 
ae Wilen. or Knowledge. The Knowledge 


x; Offic. Anthyllis leguminoſa marina 
325 ve Auricula muris — Park. 
us. Anthyllis falcata Cretica, ejuſd. Loto affinis, fili- 
ft tircinatis, C. B. Pin. 333 Loto affints, filiguis 
wrcndtis, C. Bauhini, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 181. Leto affi- 
hylli falcata Cretica Parkinſono, Ejuſd. Tripholtum 
„Ap. Exot. 257. ricula muris Camerarii, J. B. 


ie Flem. Bot. 328. Tourn. Inſt. 412. Me- 
* facie, Hi nice Ejuſd. & Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 
7 INEY.VEAC 13 | 
th Candy and. Sicily, &c. by the Sea-ſhotes, and 
in the Summer; Dale. — | Op 
ayiu1s, LEGUMINOSA; Vulneraria, Offic. Vulnera- 
js, J. B. 2. 362. Raii Synop. 3. 325. Tourn. Inſt. 
n. Bot. 311. Boerh; Ind. A. 2. 48. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 
Punrraria ruftiea; Anthyllis magna, Anthyllis legumi- 
hab. 167. Authyllis — « Ger. 1060. Emac. 
Rail Hiſt: 1 922. Mer; Pin: 8. Anthyllis leguminoſa 
u, Merc, Bot: 1. 20. Phyt. Brit. 9. Anthyllis legu- 
mhoris, Park: Anthyllis leguminoſa, Loto afimir, Vul- 
yatins, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 182. Anthyllis, Rivin. Irr. 
Aubin Rivini, Buxb. 22. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 208. 
Liv affinis, Vulneraria pratenſis, C. B. P. 332. 
EY-VETCH, LADY's-FINGER. . 
ws in Paſtures, and flowers in Tune. The Herb is in 
d accounted a Vulnerary. Dale. | | 
ue two Species of Anthyllis; one has ſoft Leaves very 
of Lentils, a Palm in Height; the Root is ſmall and 
Itgrows in ſandy and ſunny Places, and is of a faltiſh 


other Species has Leaves and Branches reſembling 
pine, but more hairy, ſhorter; and rougher. It bears 
ww which has a very ftrong Smell, and has a 
ecory. 
Rerd, drank to the Quantity of four Drams ten Grains, 
Remedy againſt a Difficulty of Urine, and Diſeaſes 
ineys. Both Kinds bruiſed, and applied as a Peſſary 
| of Roſes and Milk, aſſwage Inflammations of the 
and are ao Vulneraries. That Species which is like 
Mme, belides other Virtues, being taken in Oxymel, 
Fllng-ficknefs. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 153. 
E Virtues attributed to the Anthylls, but what are 
from Dioſcorides. Dale tranſlates pa«ypwords T4s 
Uni Piturtas, which is a Miſtake ; for it ſignifies 
UN of the Uterus, | 
: 'NOTICA, 'Ardorvd:xe, from dvr}, againſt, and 
1 Medicines againſt exceffive or preternatural 


IYPOCHON DRIACA, A. ordarant, from 
" and broxirſee, the Hypochondria. Medicines 
— in the Hypochondria. Blancard: | 
RICA, 'Arfuriens, from -drri, and ori, 
ines againſt the Hyſterical Paſſion. Blane. 
Tre” Ae, the Tonſils. It ſometimes figni- 
— when inflamed. 6 | 
al from Aſſiddes, and & ye, a Prey. Tumors 


\RTHRITICA, "AJbedine, from dri, and 
A1 Medicines againſt the Gout. i 
ds, OMENA, AVN. See ANT EMBAL- 


* lud, from evr3i,-againft, 
＋ Cachexy, Remedies which 5 
Sun ter! Species of Cadmia, called alſo Pſendo- 
br the true (Ul ned With it, to expreſs its being ſub- 
CAR oa ia. See CADMIA. | 

CA DIUM Dorn, Rulandus, Fohnſon, Caftellus. 
„M, the ſame as SckoBicyLum Conpis, 


| 


Chab. 167. Ravi Hiſt, 1. 922. Medicago Cretica, 


ANT 


e eee the Epithet of any Remedy for 
a Catarrh. | | 

AN TICAUSOTICUS, from dvr, againſt, and zaoS», a 
burning Fever. An Epithet for Remedies againſt a Cauſus, or 
M | ; | 

ANTICHEIR, @vrTix«p, from aryl, over-againſt, and xp. 
the Hand. The Thumb. See Pol LEX. 

ANTICIPANS, this the Greeks expreſs by e. It is 
applied to Diſeaſes, whoſe Paroxyſms anticipate the Time of the 
preceding Paroxyſm ; that is, each of whoſe Fits begin ſome- 
what ſooner than the preceding. Thus, if a Quotidian comes 
one Day at Four in an Afternoon; the next Day at Three, and 
the next at Two, it is ſaid to anticipate: | 

If the Catamenia alſo arrive ſooner than the ordinary Period, 
they are ſaid to anticipate, 1 

ANTICNEMION, «vrixviþor, from dv, over- againſt, 
and xy1pn, the Leg, or Calf of the Leg. In Hippocrates it 
ſignifies the Fore- part of the Tibia, which is bare of Fleſh. 

ANTICOLICA, Remedies againſt the Colic. | 

ANTICONTOSIS, ar,, from arri, againſt, and 
4510, a Staff, or Pole. In Hippocrates it ſignifies the ſup- 
porting a Perſon with a Staff, or Crutch. | 

AN TIDINICA, from «&v73, againſt, and He., Circum- 
gyration. Medicines againſt a Vertigo, according to Blancard. 

ANTIDOTARIUM, a Book wherein Antidotes are de- 
ſcribed, or the Place where they are made. It is much the 
ſame as „ N 5 

ANTI 6 US, or ANTIDO TUM, from v7}, againſt, 
and i. to give. An Antidote. This Word is explained 
under the Article AdpROMAchus, which ſee. ; 

The Philoſopher's Stone alſo is called by ſome Chymical Au- 
thors AnTIDoTvUs, by way of Excellence. 

ANTIDYSENTERICA, Remedies againſt a Dyſentery. 

ANTIFEBRILE, an Epithet for a Remedy againſt a Fever. 

ANTIFIDES, the Calx of Metals. Rulandus. 
ANTIGONI COLLYRIUM NIGRUM, the black Col- 
lyrium, invented by Antigonus, is thus prepared: 


Take of Cadmia, thirty-ſix Drams twenty Grains; Anti- 
mony, twenty-five Drams ; Pepper, eight Drams twenty 
Grains ; Verdegris, _ Drams twenty Grains ; Gum 
Arabic, twenty-five Drams ; bruiſe them, and, make 
them up in Rain-water. Coſmus added to this Remedy, 
ten Drams twenty-fhve Grains of the Juice of Centauty ; 
in which he did right, in my Opinion. Marcellus Em- 


piricus. 


ANTIHECT ICA, Remedies againſt a Hectic Fever. 
ancard. | | 

ANTIHECTICUM POTERI], a Medicine invented by 
Poterius, called alſo Antimonium Diaphoreticum Foviale, It is 
thus prepared : 


Take equal Quantities of Tin, and Martial Regulus of An- 
timony, melt them in a large Crucible ; then put to them, 
by little and little, three times the Quantity of Nitre ; 
after the Detonation and Noiſe is over, waſh the Whole 
with warm Water, till no Saltneſs remains. 


This is accounted a forcible ting Medicine, inſomuch 
as to make way through the minuteſt Paſſages, and ſearch even 
the nervous Cells; whence, in all Diſorders of that Original, 
it is reckoned effectual. In thoſe Heavineſſes of the Head, 
Giddineſs, and Dimneſs of Sight, whence proceed Apoplexies 
and Epilepſies, it does great Service. And in all Affections 
and Foulneſſes of the Viſcera of the lower Belly, it is reckoned 
inferior to nothing in cleanſing away and diſcharging their Im- 

urities. Thus it obtains in the Jaundice, Dropſies, and all 


inds of Cachexies: It is likewiſe eſteemed of great Service 
even in obſtinate Venereal Caſes, in clearing the from all 


Impreffions of Contagion, and cleanſing the Glands from thoſe 
corroſive Recrements which ſuch Diſtempers frequently lodge 


upon them, and occaſion Blotches, and ulcerous Deformities. 
In ſhort, there is hardly a Preparation in the Chymical Phar- 
macy, of greater Efficacy in moſt obſtinate Chronic Diſtem- 
pers; but it is not often met with in Preſcription, although 
conſtantly kept in the Shops. The Doſe is from fix Grains to 
a Scruple in grown Perſons ; for it is ſeldom given to Children, 
their tender _ not well bearing the Force of ſuch Medi- 
Cines. mcy's Diſpenſatory. | g 
TAE 18, 2 2 from Av , or diſliu c- 
e, to lay hold of. Hippocrates in his Book nr inręctor, 
ſpeaking of Bandages, ſays, that if there is any Danger of a 
Bandage flipping „the ANTILEPSIS muſt be below; 
but if the Danger is of its ſlipping downwards, it muſt be above. 
By ANTILEPsIs, therefore, he means the Hold or Fixation of a 
Bandage upon a found Part, either above or below the Part to 
be defended, in order to ſecure it from ſlipping off — _ 
ANTILOBIUM, 4, ee, that Part of the Ear which is 
oppoſite to the Lobe. I ſuppoſe it. means the Tragus. 
: ' ANTILOGIA, 
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ANT 


| ANTILOGIA, from dvr}, againſt, and 349, to pF. 
Contradiction. 

ANTILOIMICA, from «v7i, againſt, and , the 
Plague. Remedies againſt the Plague. 5 | 

ANTILOPUS, Offic, Gazella Africana, Raii Synop. A. 
79: Capra eee Aldrov. de Quad. Eiſul. 740. Charlt. 
-xer. 10. Strepſiciceros, Bellon. Obſ. ed. Cluſ. 21. Caii de 
22 56. Gaſn. de Quad. 294. THE ANTELOPE. 

ale, - | 

This is an African Beaſt like a Deer, remarkable for Swift- 
neſs. The Hoois . Horns are uſed — — and are 
eſteemed inſt the Epilepſy and erics. 

XN TI e565. from 1 ds wr © = Avae, that Spe- 
cies of Madneſs which is cauſed by the Bite of a mad Dog. 
An Epithet for a Compoſition againſt this Madneſs. Thus a 
Compoſition of equal Parts of the Lichen Cinereus Terreſtris, 
Greyground Liverwort, and black Pepper, is given in the Col- 
lege Diipenſatory, under the Title of Pabbis Antilyſſus. 
ANTIMONIUM, Antimony. A great many excellent 
Medicines are furniſhed by this Mineral, to the regular Practice 
of Phyſic; and moſt of the empirical Noſtrums which have 
made any conſiderable Figure, have been found to be Prepa- 
rations thereof. Hence it has become a very important Sub- 
ject, inſomuch that many Volumes have been written concerning 


it. Amongſt theſe are Bajil Valentine's Currus Triumphalis of 


Antimony, which, by the way, is not always to be depended 
on; and Lemery's Traite de P Antimonie. Angelus Sala has alſo 
written well upon it. 

Stibium, or Antimony of the Shops, $ipzzz4 of Dioſcorides, 
probably the 7:|<#ywr of Hippocrates, Lapis Spume candide 
nitentiſque, non tamen tranſlucentis, of Pliny ; Ailmad, or Ala- 
mad, of the Arabians; is a metallic, ſolid, heavy, brittle Sub- 
ſtance, of a Lead-colour, with long ſhining Streaks, fuſible 
by Fire, but not ductile. Native Antimony is of difterent 
Kinds ; ſome is dug up with the Appearances of poliſhed Iron 
or Lead, but brittle, and mixed with white or cryſtalline Stones. 
Some is compoſed of fine ſhining Lines like Needles, ſometimes 
diſpoſed in regular Ranks, ſometimes without any obfervable 
Order, which is termed Male Antimony. Some is diſpoſed in 
thin broad Plates, or Lamine, called A Antimony by 
Pliny. Some is a Congeries of ſmall Lead-colour'd Rods, got 
from a tender white Stone, and eafily melting in the Fire like 
Sulphur, which enters its Compoſition in great Quantities. 
Antimony of this Kind is found in ſeveral Parts of Italy. Some 
is marked with Saffron-colour'd or reddiſh Spots, as the Hun- 


garian Antimony, mightily eſteem'd by Chymiſts, becauſe of 


the Golden Sulphur with which they imagine it to be ftor'd. 
Antimony is ſometimes found in a particular Ore, but moſt 
commonly mixed with other Metals; and hence its Name may 
have been derived, Antimony being the ſame as ar rieren, an 
Enemy to Solitude. | = 
Ores of Antimony are found in many Countries, and very 
plentifully in ſeveral Provinces of France, as Auvergne, Poictou, 
Britany, and others. The Glebes of Antimony are dug out 
of the Earth, mixed with a ſtony Matter, and the pure Mi- 


neral or Metal is ſeparated by breaking the Glebe into ſmall 


Pieces, and afterwards treating it in the ſame Manner as in 
refining other imperfect Metals. 


The French Antimony conſiſts of almoſt equal Parts of com- 


mon Sulphur, and of a Reguline Subſtance. . The Sulphur in 
Antimony is diſcover'd by the Smell, and the blue Flame which 
it emits, when calcin'd in a dark Place; and when thrown 
'into a Crucible with Nitre, it fulgurates in the ſame manner 
as a Mixture of Nitre and Sulphur. By diſtilling Antimony 
with corroſive Sublimate, we get the Cinnabar of Antimony, 
which confifts of the Sulphur of Antimony, and the Quick: 
filver of tbe Sublimate. If Antimony be boiled in common 


Water, mixed with four times its Quantity of Quick-lime, or 


Pot- aſh, the Sulphur it contains, being diflolved in the Water, 
by means of the alcaline Salts, may be precipitated by Vinegar, 


or any other Acid. The Reguline Subſtance is fuſtble, not 
ductile, ſhining 
broad Laminz ; which, when the Regulus is rightly prepared, 
are diſpoſed in a radiated Manner, fo as to exhibit the Appear- 
ance of a Star on its; upper Surface. This Regulus may, b 

being calcin'd in the Sun, be ſeparated from almoſt all its Sul. 


phur, and turned to an aſh-colour'd, true, vitrifiable Calx ; 


which, being melted by a ſtrong Fire, is converted into æ hya- 
cinth-colour'd Glaſs. If to this Glaſs, while in Fuſion, any 


ſulphurous or other inflammable Subſtance be added, it pre- 
ne Form and Splendor. Becauſe of 


ſently recovers its R 
the great Quantity of Sulphur which Antimony contains, an 


acid Liquor may be extracted from it, in nothing different from 
Spirit of Sulphur. From all which Obſervations, it is evident, 
that Antimony conſiſts of a ſulphurous Acid, of a bituminous, |. 
inflammable 4 and of a vitrifiable, metallic Earth. The 
Regulus of Antimony is diſſolved by Aqua Regia; but is on! 


alcined by the other Diſſolvents of Metals. Antimony diſ- 
| Fires and deſtroys all Metals, except Gold, when melted with 
them. From this Property of Antimony, many Names have 


hurtful 
.tity of a 


indeed, that Way of treating N has no Efed 


that the Water can retain, how long ſoever it be bold 


Quantity, diſſolves Viſcidities in the Fluids, open 
ctions, and is commended by ſome as a ſafe Remedy 


is likewiſe recommended for drying Ulcers, in cuz 


mations, and other Affections of the Eyes. 


like poliſh'd Iron, and ſeems to conſiſt of 


and ſhining Needles on the Surface of broken At 


breaking 


F ; 
ANT 
been given it by Chymiſts ; ſuch as — 
5 = bn Children; the Laden Wat 7 
the Sugar of the Sun ; becauſe Gold, melteg the Wig 
1s purified from all other Metals with which ; With Ant 
comes. out brighter and cleaner than before h b mine, 
monly thought by Chymiſts to contain 3 utimony z 
ſolar Sulphur ; and hence it has been due, but u 
the Ens primum ſolare ; but the Sulphur of M _— Gal 
ent from the pure, original Sulphur, or Ol. 1s not 
Vegetables. 4 | of Ain 
ong the Antients, Antimony was 

and C:lia black. Accordingly — — the Ti 
wicked Queen ezebel, in order to charm the ok 7 
band, painted her Eyes with Antimony ; ang 4 te 
who uſed that Practice, are alſo reproved by = 1 e Wi 
from thence it was, that this Mineral got the N rophety 
x09, See ALCOHOL. * 
Antimony, according to Dioſcorides, is 10+; 
the Paſſages, cools, prevents | Ab n 7 
trizes Ulcers, ſtops Bleeding, and cleanſes the Filth and 
of the Eyes. Galen mentions its aſtringent and d 1 
and ſays, that it was uſed by Oculiſts in their d (455 
that Intention. It was the Cuſtom of the Anti 7 
it, then to quench it in Womens Milk, or Wine 5 
ing afterwards reduced it to Powder, to make it un f. 
Paſtils, which being perhaps of a quadrangular F; pi 
from thence called T*]e#yovw by Hippocrates, Ru 
Virtue of Antimony ſeems to have been unknoyn 40 
tients, or, at leaſt, they ſeldom uſed it as ſuch, ors 10 
tic. Dioſcorides, indeed, mentions it in one Place, x 
gredient in a purging Medicine made of Elateriun wi 
but the Antimony ſeems to have been there ordered g 
give a Colour to the Compoſition. Its cathartic Ou 
came generally known about the twelfth Century, i 
a German Benediftine Monk, named Baſil 22 
liſhed a Book called Currus Triumphalis Antinonii, wi 
extols the Virtues of that Mineral, and its Preparation 
Cure of an infinite Number of Diſeaſes. In the 100 
tury, Paracelſus, following the reigning Opinion, m 
Fame of the Virtues of Antimony become ſtill more wi 
however, Phyſicians diſputed afterwards with great | 
and Virulence, concerning the beneficial and deleteri 
lities of Antimony. At preſent they are all agreed, t 
a very powerful and ſafe Medicine; and they ackn 
two Virtues in it, depending on its different Prepa 
one emetic, or cathartic, the other dizphoretic ; for 
dicines prepared from Antimony do either purge up 
downward, or are diaphoretic and ſudorific. Crude An 
is ſeldom uſed in Phyſic; tho? it is certain, that it pal 
ualities, ſince it may be taken inwardly in the 

am or two, without exciting any Nau 
is often boil'd in ſudorific and drying Apozems, without 
nicating to them any emetic or other prejudicial Qu 


, 
1 


ſince it conmunicates nothing to the Water, at leaf 


The active Qualities of this Mineral are therefore entit 
ing to its Preparations, except it be render'd emetici 
acid Juices which it meets with in the Stomach. 

Crude Antimony, taken inwardly, in the above 


neous Diſeaſes, in Conſumptions and Epilepſies. lt 
wiſe of great Uſe in fattening Brutes. The 


and other Diſeaſes of the Skin, when mixed in 0 
in Plaiſters for reſolving Tumors; and in Culhria in 


The moſt common Preparations of Antimony ar 
or Liver of Antimony ; | Crocus Metallorum, Fm 
Emetic Tartar, Glaſs of Antimony ; the Golden | 
Antimony ; and the Flowers, Butter, and Ciba 
mony; the Powder of Algaroth; the u 1 
Bezoar Mineral; Diaphoretic Calx, or Diaphoret 
and the Tincture. Geoffrey. i te C 

Mr. Reaumur gives the following Account of 
of Antimony. — 

Nothing is more common than to o * 


that on which they are moſt diſtinct and fine, hs 
beſt, Sometimes theſe Streaks are rang d with * 
and branch out with ſo much Regularity in cf: 
that even thoſe who have daily Opportunities 3. 
Phenomenon, can't help being ſtruck with Miner 
Figures of the conſtituent Molecules of this of the 
ſibly contribute ſomething: to the Formation ſtituent 
But the Texture and Configuration of the on gde 8 
2 alone account for the Diſpoſition 0 . i 
eir Arrangement with r Laa 
different Lumps of the fame Antimon, 


we often obſerve quite different Arrangements of 

Needles. Let us take, tor Inſtance, equal 
5 of a regular conical Figure, becauſe this 
Ited in a-Species of Crucibles which re- 
inverted Cone. Let ſeveral of theſe 
each into ſeveral Parts; and we ſhall 
ſame Cone diſpoſed in diftzrent Di- 


each different Piece. In one of theſe 


dhape, 
Creaks 


from 4 


= bh horizontal, or nearly perpendicular to the for- 


e we ſhall obſerve others which ſhall ſome- 
1 d 3 to ſome Point of the Baſe of the Cone, 
metimes divide themſclves into ** * 8 
| ts, In another of theſe Maſſes we ſhall not 
es diſpoſed in an horizontal Direction, but running 
i al Parcels, in Directions quite the reverſe of each 
Mp b. one conical Parcel ſhall have its Summit point- 
the Apex of the Cone, and that of the other ſhall be di- 
the Baſe, In ſome Lumps we ſhall perceive Needles 
where ; in others we ſhall diſcover none at all. Often 
Needles appear in one Part of the Lump, when no ſuch 
«+ be ſcen in the reſt. Very commonly we ſee them 
in Parcels of a conical Figure, whatever the external 
nd Shape of the Lump is; for the internal Cones have 
xndence upon the external conical Form of the common 
dometimes the Needles are diſpoſed along the Sides of 
ne, and their Direction ſeems to follow the Sides of the 
in which they became fixed. 
ſanding theſe Varieties, the Cauſe which contri- 
o the Production and Arrangement of theſe Needles, is 
| ; and however little we may advert to it, ſeems to be 
to nothing elſe but that Refrigeration, by means of which 
neral Subſtance is changed from a fluid into a ſolid State. 
this Refrigeration, and its Progreſs, that the Needles of 
any owe their Production and Direction: Any Sub- 
whoſ Fluidity depends only on the groſs Particles of 
re, which ſeparate and agitate its. conſtituent Molecules, 
s its former Solidity, when *tis left to itſelf, and when 
ticles of the Fire are diſſipated : Now theſe cannot poſ- 
__ 1 as ws dee rv 
8 generally ſuc at thoſe Farts of the melted Sub- 
which are either next to the Sides or the Mouth of the 
le, firſt aſſume a Conſiſtence; then the Molecules next 
e become fixed, and ſo on till the whole Maſs loſes its 
/ Now each fixed Molecule applies itſelf ſo much the 
lefually and neceſſarily to that which is contiguous, as 
pntact of each fix'd Molecule with that which is con- 
p Contributes not a little to fix it, and deprive it of 
In, 
ecules, ſucceſſively added to each other, form a kind of 
Threads, or Needles, the Directions of which ſhew the 
v Order in which the Refrigeration has been carry'd on. 
Crucible was of the Shape of a hollow Bowl ; if its 
were every. here equally thick, equally warm, of the 
mhſtence, and equally ated upon by an Air equally 
and if the melted Subſtance was of the ſame uniform 
en all its Parts, all the Needles or Fibres would be ſo 
Kays terminating in the Centre of the Bowl. If the 
was ſuch, that its fix'd Particles were almoſt all of 
iow we ſhould find alſo ccncentrical Peds of Needles, 
15 — of each Ray, and lying at equal Diſtances 
e. 
| : prays remarkable Circumſtances do by no means 
b 4 | 4 ordinary Refrigeration of Antimony ; neither 
E 10 ey ſhould : Hence the Irregularities, of which 
| * ning, muſt neceſſarily ariſe. I have, never- 
4 lome Experiments in Crucibles of a conical 
4 3 I have generally given the Needles Directions 
5A - [ intended they ſhould have. When the 
hony * oy after it is taken off the Fire full of fluid 
than th lac d upon any Subſtance more capable of cool- 
ntimony 8 2 the Bottom and the Top of 
ined in the Crucible, muſt neceſſarily be- 
* ng, I have, upon trying the —xSark 
ich ow co divided into two Cones, one 
X at the Bottom of the Crucible, and the 
e ſuperior Surface of the Antimony. 
Crucible from the Furnace, I have 
roles ls, and alſo laid ſome upon the ſuperior 
deter 3 ous the Sides might cool -as ſoon, 
ere h found | 
holed horizontally, or, at leaſt, there. were Parcel 
eular to s d Cones, ſome of which were almoſt per- 
ore (ure] n Parts of the Sides of the Crucible. I have 
lertger tio Produced the ſame Effect, by accelerating 
em with 2 * particular Parts of the Crucible by touch- 


ply after taking the 


. . dle of the conical Maſs of Antimony, 
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and in that Caſe we ſce Needles directed from the Sides of this 
Hollow ; the firſt Beds which have become fixed, have ferv*d 
inſtead of the Sides of the Crucible in this Caſe. 

That the Needles may be arranged with Regularity, *cis 
above all things neceſſary, that the Refrigeration be carried on 
ſlowly, or otherwiſe one Molecule becomes fixed before it can 
be well adapted and adjuſted to the End of another fix'd Mo- 
lecule. If, nevertheleſs, the Refrigeration is too ſlowly made, 
we ſhall have no more Needles than if it had been too precipi- 
tately carry*d on ; that ſame Arrangement, which exiſted during 
the State of Fuſion, remaining, the Particles of the Fire make 
their Eſcape inſenſibly, and almoſt equally, from all the Parts 
of the Maſs : In this Cafe, all the Molecules owe their Diſpo- 
ſitions, as well as their State of Reſt, to the Fire's ceaſing to 
agitate them; and here the Contact of the Molecules already 
fixed, does not any more contribute much to ſtop the Motions of 
the other Molecules. Thus when ] have left the Crucible full of 
melted Antimony upon live Coals, till they were extinguiſhed, 
it has ſometimes happened that I have not found a ſingle Groupe 
of Needles in all the Maſs ; and even when I found any, they 
were very few in Number. 

In ſhort, it ſeems ſo probable, that the Formation and Diſ- 
polition of the Needles of Antimony are the Effects of a Refri- 
geration, that is neither too quick, nor too ſlow, that it 
would be ſuperfluous to ſupport and maintain this Opinion by 
a longer Detail of Experiments. Inſtead of being ſurpriſed 
at ſuch a Phenomenon in this Mineral, methinks we ought 
rather to be aſtoniſh'd, that we do not find the ſame Appear- 
ances in all other Subſtances, which have been melted by the 
Fire, and aſterwards become fixed. The Refrigeration in them 
muſt be made in the ſame Order as in Antimony, and muſt con- 
ſequently produce ſimilar Arrangements. This is, indeed, a 
plauſible Dilemma, and a Circumſtance, which throws a kind 
of Diffidence into the Mind, with regard to the Truth of a 
very ſpecious and probable H ypothefis : For Maſſes of Metal, 
upon being broken, do not preſent us with the ſame Appearances 
that Antimony does. I am not ignorant, that curious and ſxilful 
Naturaliſts have purpoſely cool'd Maſſes of Metal as ſlowly as 
poſſible, without ever being able by that means to render the 
Arrangement of their Parts ſenſible. But becauſe the Ar- 
rangement of the Parts is not perceptible in a Maſs of Metal, 
as it is in Antimony, does it thence follow, that there is no 
ſuch Arrangement in the former, as well as in the latter ? 
Surely not. The Maſs of Antimony is a brittle Subſtance, and 
its Parts are ſo much the more eafily and thoroughly diſengaged, 
as they do not mutually yield to each other. If one ſtrikes a 
Maſs of Antimony, it flies into Pieces, every one of which re- 
tains the ſame Arrangement of Parts it did before the common 


Maſs was broken. This is not the Caſe with Maſſes of Metal; 


for they yield to Blows, a Circumſtance which makes their Parts 
aſſume new Arrangements. One cannot break them till theſe 
new Arrangements have put the Parts into ſuch a State, as that 
it is more eaſy for them to ſeparate from one another, than to 
diſpoſe themſelves otherwiſe than they are; and conſequently this 
State is very different from that which they were in originally, 
All the Parts then may be as regularly arrang'd in a ductile Maſs, 
as in a brittle one, without our being able to diſcover that Arrange- 
ment, which we muſt neceſſarily conceive to be in it. But there 
are Means, notwithſtanding the Ductility, and even the greateſt 
Ductility, of a Metal, of obſerving this Arrangement of Parts 
which has hitherto eſcap'd our Eyes. Lead itſelf will even diſ- 
cover its Arrangement, if obſerv'd in the favourable Moment. 
All Metals are more or leſs ductile when cold; they alſo are ſo, 
when hot in a certain Degree, beyond which they are no 
more, properly ſpeaking; ductile ; their Molecules, being too 
far removed from each other, cohere but ſlightly, and may be 
entirely ſeparated by the firſt Blow they receive, provided it is 
but moderately ſevere. What happens to all brittle Bodies, 
happens partly to them on this Occaſion ; ſo that their being 
broken, when in this State, allows us to diſcover the Diſpoſition 
and Arrangement of their internal Parts, This Obſervation I 
made firſt upon Lead. If it is broken when cold, we obſerve 


no Granulations in it; but I happen'd to break a Maſs of it 


when pretty hot, and was ſurpriſed to find it as much granu- 
lated as a Piece of temper'd Steel when broken. The /ame 
Lead, when become cold, could not be broken without reiterated 
Blows, neither did Granulations appear any more in the Parts 
where it was broken : Now ſince Lead; when hot, has Granu- 
lations z ſince it retains them at the very Time it acquires a 
perfect Conſiſtence, and when its Heat is too faint to keep it in 
«State of Fuſion ; hence it is evident, that it muſt alſo have Gra- 
nulations when entirely cold. There is no Cauſe to reunite 
theſe Granulations, and reduce many of them into one, in the 
one Caſe more than in the other; but the Blows of the Ham- 
mer will occaſion ſuch a Reunion in the cold Lead, whereas 
they will produce no ſuch Effect in that which is hot. 

Having obſerved the Granulation of Lead, I imagin'd I might 
alſo diſcover a regular Arrangement of Parts init: With this View 
I melted ſome of this Metal in a conical Crucible, and allow's it to 
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Autne a Conſiſtence by little andlittle; and when it had acquir'd 
2 ſufficient one, I 4 it, as yet very hot, from the Crucible; 
then a Blow of a Hammer caſily divided it into ſome large 

Jumps; the fractured Parts of which diſcovered to me thoſe 

Needles and Fibres which I wanted to ſee : The Granulations, 

applied one againſt another, in certain Directions, formed theſe 
Fibres ; there were Groupes of them parallel to each other, and 
almoſt perpendicular to the Sides of the Crucible, In other 

Groupes all the Fibres were perpendicular to the Bottom of the 

"Crucible ; and, in a Word, I faw, in the Lead, Fibres, ſuch 
as are obſerved in Antimony, and whoſe Arrangement and Dif- 
poſition were the ſame. | 

But, at the ſame time, I obſerved certain Differences be- 
"tween the Fibres of Lead, for I ſhall give them that Name, and 
the Needles of Antimony : Theſe latter are very ſhining, have 
a lively ſparkling Gloſs, and are like ſo many Mirrors, or ſmall 
| Glaſſes, applied to each other's Ends; whereas the Fibres of 

the Lead are leſs ſparkling, and are fo very far from being flat, 
that they are viſibly round : To the naked Sight, or even with 

- a Glaſs that magnifies moderately, they only have the Appear- 

- ance of a Groupe of ſmal] Bowis, arranged like the Grains of 

- a Chaplet : A Glaſs which magnifies more, or a Microſcope, 
repreſents each of theſe Fibres not as very round ; and by their 

means it appears, that the Fibre is form'd of Grains applied one 

- againſt another, only by a ſmall Part of their Ends ; and that, 
whereas the Sides of the Needles of Antimony are ſtrait, thoſe 

of the Fibres of Lead are denticulated. hen this Affair, 
which J only hint at, at preſent, is more narrowly inquir'd into, 

it will perhaps be found, that it is upon this Figure of the Gra- 
nulations, and their Arrangement, that the Ductility of Metals, 
and ſome other Subſtances, depends. We perceive already, that 
this Diſpoſition leaves empty Spaces, vyhich are filled up by the 
Parcels put out of their former Situation by the Blows of the Ham- 
mer; that, by the Force of Blows, theſe Vacuities, or empty 
Spaces, muſt be in ſome meaſure filled up; and that the Sub- 
ſtance then becomes leſs malleable. In fine, Laminæ, applied 
one above another, or one againſt another, without leaving be- 
tween them Interſtices proportion'd to their Largeneſs, muſt 
neceſſarily compoſe brittle Maſſes, ſuch as that of Antimony. 

I have already hinted, but T here repeat it again, that, in order 
to ſee the Diſpoſition of the Fibres of Lead, it is neceſſary to 

catch it in the favourable Moment. If a Metal is ſtruck when 
too hot, it is too much divided by the Blows of the Hammer, 

and crumbled into Parcels, moſt of which are no larger than 

Grains of Sand: If, on the other hand, the Metal is ſtruck 
when it is not ſufficiently hot, it yields to the Blows, and diſ- 

covers neither the Arrangement of the Granulations, nor the 

'Granulations themſelves. By repeating the Experiment twice 

or thrice, one may find the exact Moment. 

I have broken Maſles of Tin, Copper, and Zinc, when hot, 
and was at no great Loſs to find, in each of them, the ſame 
Granulation, and the ſame Fibres, I had diſcovered in Lead. 

We have no Reaſon to doubt, but the fame Filaments are to be 

"diſcovered in Gold and Silver; but I have not, as yet, made 
any Experiment with that View. . | 
All ſoft Bodies, or ſuch as are eaſily ſoften'd, as Wax, Tal 
low, Fat, Butter, have no Occaſion for ſuch a Diſpoſition of 
Parts; or if they have, we can never perceive it, becauſe they 
never become brittle. 

All Mafles which have been melted, tho” brittle, may poſſi- 
bly not diſcover this Arrangement of their Parts upon their being 
broken. We have already obſerved, that too quick, or too flow 
a Refrigeration, may prevent their being diſcovered, even in 


Antimony. In thoſe Salts which are moſt diſpoſed to form 


themſelves into Cryſtals, if they are made to cryſtalize too 
quickly, or agitated whilſt the Cryftalization ſhould be carrying 
on, none will appear. The Parts of melted Bodies, in like 
manner, do not aſſume a regular Arrangement, if they are too 
quickly refrigerated, or agitated during the Refrigeration. An- 
other Cauſe may, as yet, concur to diſturb, or even totally pre- 
went this Arrangement ; which is, when the melted Body is 
mot an uniform Fluid ; when it is compoſed of Parts, ſome of 


which have a greater Diſpoſition to become fix'd than others, | 
always to be given, diſſolved in a proper Liquor, 


which have only the ſame Degree of Heat with themſelves. 
The Formation of Fibres, Filaments, and Needles, is the Ef- 
fett of a ſucceſſive Refrigeration ; or, to ſpeak more accurately, 
of the Parts acquiring a ſucceffive Conſiſtence. If thoſe Parts 
of any melted Subſtance, which are remote from the Sides of 
the Veſſel, ſhould become fixed, before ſuch Parts as are nearer 
them have loft their Fluidity, there is no more any Reaſon, 
why theſe Parts ſhould form a continued right Line with the 
others. The more any Fluid is mixed with theſe Parts, which 
have an equal Diſpoſition to become fixed, the more difficult it 
will be for Needles to form themſelves in it; and when it 
aſſumes a Conſiſtence, the Threads will be the more interrupted 
in it. Mem. de P Acad. Roy. 1724. 

Mr. Geoffroy makes the farther following Remarks upon An- 
timony, and its Preparations: 

Vegetable Acids, being, of their own Nature, more attenu- 


- nonial Preparations, 
If from any Doſe of Antimonial Frep 1d hoben, the 


ated than thoſe which belong to Minerals 
rarefied Sulphur of Antimony ; and thus 5 
phur from the vitriolic Acid contained in 8 
emetic Compound is formed; but mineral Alis 
denſe, fix and wrap up the ſulphurous Part, Wy beig 
as not to ſtimulate the Stomach and Inteſtine. | Antng 
paſs freely into the Blood, before they can 6 — to le 
act according to their own Nature, Spirit of Work 
the emetic Quality of Antimony, becauſe of the t 5 
portion of ſulphurous Parts, by which the fal Ws 
ſo much involved, as not to be able to act on Fay pie 
-Antimony is the moſt excellent Emetie we * a 
moſt ſovereign Remedy in many Diſeaſes, when 2 
bited. In giving Emetics, three things ate tg 1 1 0 
the Patient, the Diſcaſe, and the Medicine. W. * 
of all, to be informed, whether the Patient vomitz a 
Perſons cannot be made to vomit with any Dag gf 
monial Medicine; ſome are ſo weak as not to h. Ms 
the Fatigue and Straining of a Vomit at all; ſome * ö 
ject to a Spitting of Blood, that, by giving them « f Ne 
tic, a fatal Hemorrhage might enſue, We Ounht like 


) ealil; UNite z 


know, whether the Patient has any conſiderable Hy + 
which Caſe violent Vomitin might produce very dn the Cont 
Conſequences ; whether the Veſſel, be ſo full, as tha | Into a gl 
ture of any of them may be apprehended ; and laſtly, y 4 * 
the Patient, if a Woman, be with Child. In all tet = v 
Vomits ſeldom ought to be ventured upon, and never y 3 


taking the greateſt Precautions before-hand. 3 
The ſecond Thing to be conſidered, is the Diſeaſe i:{t 2 

eſpecially, whether the Seat of it be in the Blood, orinty 

mæ Viz; the laſt of which may be diſcovered by à bitter 8 

the Mouth, Nauſea, bilious Eructations, acid Vomiting, 3 * ; 
Some imagine, that Emetics can be of no real Sent Wy 

the morbid Matter has reached the Maſs of Blood, or whe * 

Diſeaſe proceeds from an Ataxia, or Depravation cf teh 

as in many ſpaſmodic, hyſterical, and hypochondriacil ='vP 


ons: But this is a Miſtake; for we find, antimonial Von which t 
given with very great Succeſs in ſuch Caſes; not ſo n = , 
they evacuate what was before contained in the Stomach, "pm 
deriving the morbid Matter from the principal Parts, the 

for Inſtance, or Pleura, when threaten'd, or actual a 8 
into the Abdomen, from whence it is eaſily and readi "ow 
out of the Body. And, for this Reaſon, Hippccrata, Operati 
wiſely, adviſes to have recourſe to V omits in the Beginn q Proceſ; 


ſuch Difeaſes. In Convulſions an Emetic, by applying 
mulus to the Fibres, of a contrary Nature to that fn 
the Diſorder proceeds, very often gets the better of tut i 
Cauſe, and thus cures the Diſeaſe: For the ſame Neo 
pm gave Emetics in Diarrhœas and Dyſenteriss, tl 
endency of theſe Evacuations might be directed vpm 
ſo deſtroyed. In Comatoſe Affections, Emetics poſe 
ſhake the Viſcera, increaſe the Oſcillations of the nend 
bres over the whole Body, and accelerate the Mul 
the Fluids, or reſtore it, when loſt, in any particula 
ſo as to make them paſs through the ſmalleſt C 
their proper Emunctories. Thus we often ſee one Dol 
antimonial Emetic . prove likewiſe cathartic, ſudori 
in a very plentiful Degree. In giving theſe Emetic 9 
ought to be taken, that none of the abdominal Viſceal 
flamed ; becauſe ſuch Inflammations might very po 
increaſed by the Strain of Vomiting. We muſt not a 
be miſled by all kinds of Reaching, or Attempts to 10 
theſe are many times owing to conyullive Contr "I 
Stomach, which by giving an Emetic may be inct 
haps that whole Bowel may be inflamed. ww 
Thirdly, ſuch Preparations of Antimon; are to "i | 
may be given with Safety, of which the Doſe may 4 it appe 
reat for the Strength of the Patient, and yet my, * ; 
— of the Phyſician. Antimonials given in | 
ten diſappoint Phyſicians, either by vomiting t90 77" 
at all. The Effects of Antimonial Wines are pes * 
becauſe of the different Qualities of Wines: But my 


cellent Preparation of this kind is Emetic Tartat, 115 , 
an 


e 
ſmall a Doſe ; becauſe if it is not ſtrong enough we 
deſired Effect, it will be apt to fatigue and n 11 
with fruitleſs Nauſeas and Reachings. Too 900 anale 
likewiſe be dangerous, by exciting too violent 0 2s to! 
the Stomach, and Strainings of other Wer adi 
ſpitting or vomiting of Blood, long-continzs mmi 
out bringing up any thing, Convulſions, an 
the Viſcera. 


either 00 


lent or too long-continued Vomitings Morte 1 1 yl 

Method is to drink a Glaſs of 75 b N 5 cd ake of 
a few Drops of Ol. Sulphuris per Camponam Gul ks ; 
trio] ; which will preſently check the emetic 2 % „n d. 
Antimony, and ſtop the Vomiting much 7 9 » that 
Opium, EC et: le Ar 
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e works, the Patient ought to drink very 
70 1 Water, Whey, or Veal or 
fifully ner. with a View both to dilute the Contents of the 
Er watts thrown up, and to make the Vomiting more 
* Wn training. On the other hand, Oils, and all fat 
- 3 the Force of the Emetic too ſoon, and pre- 
bd Dilution of the Contents of the Stomach, and are 
re to be guarded a ainſt. f TY 
es the medicinal Uſes of Antimony, it is employed by 
Antificers, to give the Silver Sound to Tin, in caſting 
making metalline Specula, and 1 ypes for Printing, &c. 
Fewiſe uſed by Goldſmiths in refining Gold; for when 
1 with that Metal, it deſtroys all other Metals that can be 
| with it, Silver itſelf not excepted, and turns them to 


„ Geffroy. | 
PROCESSES n ANTIMONY. 
PROCESS I. 


The Solution of AXTIMONY in Aqua Regia. 


ke of the pureſt Antimony, collected from the Tops of 
he Cones, half a Pound; reduce it to Powder, and put it 
Ento a glaſs Veſſel that is low, and pretty large, and cut 
| in ſuch a manner as to have a wide Mouth. Set the 
ſeſſel, with the Antimony, under a Chimney that will car- 
the Fumes up without diſſipating them; and then pour 
don it half a Pound of Aqua Regia. By this means there 
ill be excited an incredible Efferveſcence, with a prodi- 
ious Heat, Noiſe, and very red and denſe Fumes, all 
hich will ſoon be over. There will then remain at the 
vttom a moiſt, thick, pappy Matter, of an Aſh-colour, 
ncining to Yellow. Dry this with a very gentle Fire, 
zeping it now-and-then ſtirring with a Stick. 


REMARKS. 


x called an immerſive or humid Calcination of Antimony, 
which this Foſſil, which before was neither emetic nor 
dive, acquires the moſt virulent Qualities. The yellow 
tier interſperſed through this Calx, is a true Sulphur of 
mony, which the Acid not being able to diſſolve, is diſ- 
red from the other metalline Part of the Antimony, 
hs corroded by the Aqua Regia. Hence, therefore, in 
Operation, there is both a Calcination and Separation, 
b Proceſs is neceſſary to thoſe that follow. 


een. 
True Sulphur of ANTIMONY. 


u the Calx of the preceding Proceſs pour ſome clean 
ater, ſhake them together, and pour off the turbid Li- 
or into another Veſſel; add more Water, ſhake and de- 
it 2s before ; and proceed in this manner, till the yellow 
Piter Part, being thus diſperſed thro” the turbid Waters, 
ſeparated from the more heavy metalline Portion. Mix 
decanted Waters together, pour off the whitiſh Wa- 
at Top from the ſulphurous Matter that falls to the 
Mom, which dry with a very gentle Fire, and it will be 
tue Sulphur in every Character. If you put larger 
mi of Antimony into Aqua Regia, and ſo perform the 
| * then the Maſſes of Sulphur will be larger; for 
Ua d Regia, penetrating to the larger Portions of the 

that lie concealed in the Sulphur, will diſſolve and 


tratt them, and fo render the Maſſes of Sulphur more 


chile the 


Able. 


RE MARK S. 


it Ppears, how intimately Sulph 
, y Sulphur may lie con- 
"any Appearance of a ſhining Metal, and how 
"oo Aqua Regia cat find out the metalline Part 
retain ulphur. But how wonderfully does the Sulphur 
18 bb aer Nature, without ng Alteration ? This 
0 ory of Antimony which Van Helmont orders to be 
und which, he ſays, ſcarcely differs from the common 
> 1-<8 ſcarcely any Difference: Nor, perhaps, does 
. A, made with it, in regard of its Virtues, 
rouble : Certainly, the ſubliming it ſeven 
Qs, is not ſo eaſily The as directed. In this 
Wever, we have an ocular Demonſtration, 
e conſiſts of a ſulphurous and a metalline 


PROCESS III. 
Glaſs of AN TIMox v. 


ake of 5 . 
& ; — ee Antimony, reduced to Powder, two 
I in the women a large earthen Dith that is not glaz d, 
» Wat the P ir, place it over a Fire, in ſuch a man- 
le Art d oder ſhall fume, but not melt. The 
ends on thus moderating the Fire: Keep 


ur, ex 2 2 . 
»"XCept that it is a littlemore upon the Greeniſh ; and, 


the Powder continually Rirring with an earthen Rod: A 
white, thick, fœtid Fume will arite, which is prejudicial, 
and therefore muſt be cautiouſly avoided by the Operator's 
ſtanding fo, that the Wind ſhall blow it from him. Care- 
fully continue this Calcination, in an equable manner, till 
the Matter fumes no longer. Then increaſe your Fire a 
little, and, if it begins to fume, keep it up till it ceaſes ; 
and then make your Fire pretty ſtrong, till the Diſh begins 
to be red-hot, and the included Matter emits no more 
Fumes ; and you will, by this means, have a Calx of a 
greyiſh Colour. If you proceed to calcine this with a {til 
greater Degree of Fire, till the Powder grows red-hot, 
you will then have a yellow Calx, which is more purihed 
from the volatile Part. If, in the Beginning of the Ope- 
ration, your Fire ſhould happen to be ſo ſtrong as to melt 
the Antimony, and make it run into Lumps, you muſt 
immediately ſlacken your Fire, and reduce theſe again to 
Powder. This is the Calcination of crude Antimony, by 
means of Fire alone, and it is of great Uſe. 

2. Put this Calx into a Crucible, round which place Fire at 
a Diſtance, gradually bringing it nearer and nearer, that 
the Crucible may gently and equably grow warm, hot, 
very. hot, and at Jaft red-hot, it being all the time cloſe 
covered with a Tile, that no Coals or Aſhes may fall into 
it. Increaſe your Fire till the Calx is put in F uſion, in 
which State let it ſtand for half a Quarter of an Hour, and 
then pour it out upon a very hot, dry Marble, and you 
will have a brittle, ſub- pellucid, hard Cake, of a dark- 
yellow Colour, which is called Glaſs of Antimony, and is 
ſo much clearer as it ſtands longer in the Fire, 


REMARKS. 


Antimony conſiſts of common Sulphur, and a metalline Glebe. 


All the Sulphur becomes volatile, by the Fire made uſe of for 
this Calcination ; but the metalline Part bears a melting Fire, 
as appears when it is melted into Cones ; but then it always 
yields a white ſuffocating Fume. Hence we know, that 
when powdered Antimony is uſtulated with ſuch a Fire as is 
not ſufficient to melt it, then the external Sulphur is gra- 
dually expelled ; by which means the metalline Part is puri- 
fied, and at laſt is converted into a torrified Calx, which, tho? 
the Antimony was innocent before, is a moſt virulent Eme- 
tic : How this ſhould happen, is not hitherto well explained: 
This Calx, being put in Fuſion; is Antimony converted 
into Glaſs. The Adepts ſay, that there is a great Agreement 
betwixt Lead and Antimony, which is confirm'd by the 
melting this Calx into Glaſs. This is almoſt a fatal Emetic : 
If it is infuſed in a ſoft Wine, not too acid, it yields an 
Emetic with very little Loſs of its Subſtance. The Virtue, 
however, may be pretty ſoon drawn out, by repeating the In- 
fuſion : This makes the Emetic Wine every-where ſufficient- 
ly known. This Glaſs of Antimony conſumes almoſt all 
metalline Bodies in the Teft, but to Gold it gives a beautiful 
Colour. Boerhaave. 


This, Geoffroy ſays, is of a Hyacinth-colour ; but it may be 


made white, yellow, red, or black, by the Addition of Bo- 
rax, Sulphur, Sal Gem, or Orpiment. Glaſs of Antimony 
is a very ſtrong Emetic, but may be weaken'd by powdering 
it on a Marble, and then burning Spirit of Wine upon it, 
for three or four times: Thus deflagrated, it may be given 
in the Quantity of ten or twenty Grains, which will either 
vomit' or purge gently, and ſometimes only cauſe a Sweat; 
on which Account it ſometimes cures intermitting Fevers, if 
given a little before the Paroxyſm. If this Glaſs, reduced to 
an impalpable Powder, be digeſted, for two or three Days, 
with Spirit of Wine, in which half an Ounce of Maſtich has 
been diſſolved, ſhaking the Veſſel often; and the Spirit be 
afterwards evaporated by a gentle Heat ; the remaining Glaſs 
of Antimony and Maſtich, incorporated in this manner, will 
have no emetic Quality. This Powder may be taken in the 
Quantity of ſix Grains. Geaffroy. | 


PROCESS IV. 
A Regulus of AnNTiMONY, with Salts. 


1. A Regulus is procured from Antimony by every Method 
in which the metalline Part is ſeparated from the ſulphur- 
ous ; and the more accurate this Separation is, the purer 
always is the Regulus. In order to this, then, the foſſil 
Antimony, in its native Glebe, is ſometimes put into 
conical earthen Pots, and melted with a moderate Fire, that 
only makes it a little red, and thus is formed into Cones; 
the lower Parts of which, or thoſe towards the Vertex; are 
heavy; purer, and more metalline; whilſt the broader 
Parts, towards the Baſe, are leſs ſolid, darker, and more 
ſulphurous. In this manner is Antimony depurated to a 
Regulus, by Fuſion alone: N 
2. Take of common crude Nitre, two Parts; of good Tar- 
tar, three Parts; and of pure Antimony, four Parts: Dry 
theſe well, and ſeparately reduee them to a fine Powder; 
and 
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and whilſt they are exceedingly dry, mix them intimately, 
by rubbing them together. Make the Mixture moderately 
hot, and by all means very dry, Take a large Crucible, 
heat it gradually in the Fire till it is perfectly red-hot, and 
then throw into it two Drams of this dry hot Powder, 
which will take Fire violently, and with a great Noiſe, 
and throw out Sparks on every Side, When every thing 
is quiet, throw in the ſame Quantity more, and you will 
again have the very ſame Phenomena. Prod in this 
manner till you have conſumed all your Powder. And 
here the following Cautions are abſolutely neceſſary : Let 
the Crucible be a large one, that the Matter, when it is 
violently agitated, may not run over: Throw in but a lit- 
tle at a time, leſt the Mixture, when it takes Fire, ſhould 
fly in large Sparks out of the Veſlel : Let the preceding 
Portion be always throughly on Fire, be at Reſt, and 
perfectly red-hot, before you throw in another; for fear 
the Matter, being hotter underneath, and colder at Top, 
ſhould form a Cruſt, under which the Fire, being confin'd, 
would cauſe an Exploſion much louder, and more violent, 
than that of a Cannon: For you have here a true Pulvis 
tenitruans, from the Nitre, Tartar, and Sulphur of the An- 
timony. And laſtly, let the Crucible be throughly red- 
hot, tor fear of the ſame terrible Accident. If a young 
Beginner, not aware of theſe things, goes about to make 
a Regulus, according to the common Directions, he runs 
a Riſque of his Lite: If he obſerves theſe Cautions, he 
may perform the Operation ſafely. After the Detonation 
4s completed, in the manner deſcribed, cover the Crucible 
with a Tile, and increaſe your Fire till the Matter flows 
like Water: Have by you, at the ſame time, a metal- 
melting Cone, perfectly dry, a little warm, and rubb'd 
over on its Inſide with Tallow, into which pour the melt- 
ed Matter with one Stream, and immediately ſtrike the 
Cone. Upon pouring in the Matter, a ſudden Flame will 
burſt out from the lighted Tallow. Let the Whole ſtand 
quiet and cool, and then invert the Mould, and with a 
Hammer ſtrike it at the Baſe, and the Antimonial Cone 
will drop out ; the lower or vertical Part of which will be 
the metalline Part of the Antimony, whilſt that towards 
the Baſe will conſiſt of the Salts and Sulphur. The upper 
Surface of the metalline Mafs, where it is covered with the 
Scoriæ, will be marked with the Figure of a Star. The 
Scoriæ will liquefy, and ſwell in the Air. 
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As this Proceſs diſcovers to us the true Principles of the Metal- 


lurgic Art, it is worth while to conſider it a little attentively: 
Firſt, the foſſil Antimonial Glebe, being melted with a pro- 
per Fire, becomes liquid and heavy: Hence the lighter Bo- 
dies that are in it, as Stones and the like, and which do not 
adhere to the metalline Part, according to the Laws of Hy- 
droſtatics, are caſt upwards; and ſo the heavier metalline Part 
is rendered purer. And thus, in the Metallurgic Art, the 
metalline Matter is often, by Fuſion, ſeparated from the 
reſt. | 


But, by another Metallurgic Operation, the metalline Part of 


the Antimony is now freed from that Sulphur, from which it 
could not be ſeparated by ſimple Fuſion, but which ſtill re- 
mained cloſely combined with it ; and this is done by the 
Help of the Powder of Tartar, and Nitre, which is there- 


fore afluxing Powder. When the Antimony, which conſiſts 


of a ſulphureous and metalline Part, is mixed with the Nitre 
and "Tartar, and committed to the Fire, then the Nitre, 
Tartar, and Sulphur of the Antimony take Fire with a pro- 
digious Impetus; and by this means there is produced a fix'd 
Alcali from the Nitre and Tartar : But this fix'd Alcali, being 
agitated with this intenſe Fire, 8 attracts the Sulphur, 
and intimately unites it with itſelf ; and then the metalline or 
mercurial Part, as it is called, which is unaffected by an Al- 
cali, being freed from its Sulphur, and put in Fuſion, ſub- 
ſides from the lighter Parts, and collects itſelf at the Bottom 
into a Maſs, which goes by the Name of Regulus. And as 
the long 4harp Spicula of the Antimony diſpoſe themſelves 
horizontally, from the Centre to the Surface, hence they 
form a Star, which the Alchemiſtical Magi call a Stella Sig- 
nata, and have in great Veneration. This Regulus, tho? it 
appears pure, will, upon being fuſed again with an Alcali, 
produce freſh Scoriz : Nor, perhaps, can it be ever entirely 
freed from its Sulphur ; and hence, probably, it always remains 
brittle ; for Sulphur will render Metals ſo. The Scoriz are 
the Sulphur of the Antimony, diſſolved in'a fixed Alcali ; 
and hence their Virtues are eaſily underſtood, The Regulus 
is emetic, as is the Glaſs, and, by Infuſion, yields =_ 
tic Wine in the ſame manner. This, then, is another Me- 
thod of purifying Metals, by the Help of Salts, from every 
thing ſulphurous, oily, and arſenical, which render the 


metalline Glebes brittle and volatile; and which being entire- 
I) Teparated, the Metals become pure and fixed. Boerhgave. 


The Proportions of the other Ingredients to the Antime 


Lemery ſays, this may be given from two to 


Of this Regulus of Antimony Cups are made, 


The Sulphur of the diſſolved Antimony here reediy 


Another Regulus, called the Alchemiſtical Regulus 


ANT 


to each other, are ſomewhat different, in th y ty, 
different Authors. © Necemy 
nally 3 and 7/7ſon, tranſcribing from bin won. 
Opinion. However, a Perfon that ventures to | te 
nally, ſhould be very well acquainted with the TR i 
Remedy, as well as with Diſeaſes and Conſlitution of 


i hich d 
nicate an emetic Quality to Wine which has Aer: m1 


a Night's-time. It is likewiſe made into little Bj, et # 
which are both emetic and cathartic, though 905 # 
thouſand times, from whence they have the Nane g an 
Perpetual Pills. 5 * 
Reguli of Iron, Copper, Tin, Lead, Silver, and Gd. 


made by melting theſe Metals with the Regus of Ain 
The Scorize found above the Regulus in the Cone, wn 
yellow or ſaffron Colour, and fully impregnated vith 


Sulphur of Antimony. Geoffrey. 


PROCESS V. 
Martial Regulus of AxTinoxy, 


Take of new Filings of Iron, half a Pound; mae! 
red-hot in a Crucible, and then gradually add of Ang 
ny, very finely powdered, and made hot and dry, jy 
Chance Keep theſe in a ſtrong Fire till they are thi 
ly melted ; and, whilſt they are 1n this State, thr 
gradually, of the pureſt, drieſt, fine Powder of 
made very hot likewiſe, four Ounces. Urge this; 
with the ſtrongeſt Fire, till it lows like Water, ad 
it in that Condition for a Quarter of an Hour; at 
whi.ſt it is perfectly fluid, pour it into a melting 
exactly as in the preceding Proceſs. By this meas] 
had a ſtarry Regulus, as bright as Silver, to the ( 
of ſeven Ounces and a half. The Scoriæ are of aye 
ferent Nature from the former, dry, hard, irony, fu 
ous, ſaline, and acrid, and ſcarcely diſſolve in theA 
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with the ignited Iron; and hence produces ſulphum 
riæ of Iron. Upon adding the Nitre, this is frog 
grated with ſome Portion of the ſame Sulphur; and 
the Whole is made to flow by the Intenſneſs of the 
When the Matter, then, is in this very liquid State, f 
talline Part of the Antimony, which is heavielt, nl 
proper Weight, to the Bottom; whilſt the Sulphur 
Antimony, the corroded Iron, and Nitre, are cal 
Top. . aſſerted, that Iron would more ini 
ſeparate the ſulphurous Part of Antimon) from thet 
rial, than could be effected by a vegetable Alcali; ad 
that this Regulus was much the fitteſt to furniſ u 
Mercury of Antimony, for the profounder Chymical 
tions. And certainly, we ſee, by this Experiment, a 
is capable of extracting the Sulphur from metalline 
and giving them Fixity and Malleability. Alexandt 
tenius, a Scholar of Paracelſus, wrote two 
tiſes of Antimony, from which 1s borrowed the 0 
Proceſs. 


PROCESS VI. 


MONY. 
1. Take of Iron Nails, half a Pound ; put 17 


ſtrong, large, ſound Crucible, cover it 1 
it in a Wind- furnace, and cautiouſly wy : * 
Nails are perfectly ignited. Then, by 2 , Ve : 
add of the beſt powdered Antimony, rr i 
hot, ſixteen Ounces, and cover the Cructi n 
the Tile. As ſoon as ever the Antimeny 
emits a white Fume ; and, 1ot a great Yi 
into Fuſion, and at the ſame time cauſes tl 1 Stat 
alſo. When they are reduced to a very liqul row 
may be examined by a long Tobacco fe, Vu 
qually, of the hotteſt, drieſt Powder „ aut 
Ounces. Upon every Injection, there * 1 ſom 

ious Ebullition, Noiſe, and Confil = duo 
Crackling ; and if a Perſon ſhould unw#" d in 
Nitre damp, the Whole would fly _— 
Danger to the Operator. When on F 
Condition ſome time, the Matter ca" c 
Let it flow, like Water, for the Space 5 ung Conz 
nutes, and then pour it out into à _ncolh 
ftrike gently ; and when the Maſs is en Ounct 
out. this manner I have had — { th 
of Regulus, and eleven Ounces of 5097). 1 y 
what fuck to the Crucible whilit it was po 
were loſt four Ounces two Drams. 
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; into another Crucible, ſet it in the Fire, 
Put this " I is in Fuſion, add to it three Ounces 
pelt it . reduced to Powder, and made very hot and 
f rp n this is melted, throw ** degrees, three 


; der of Nitre, very hot and dry alſo; and 
with an intenſe Fire, and keep the Matter 


| . 14 State for the Space of five Minutes; after 
ET = a melting Cone as before. By this 
2 have procured ten Ounces and ſix Drams of Regu- 
5 hich were purer than the former. 5 
q this ſecond Regulus, put it into a freſh Crucible, 
i Again, and throw into it three Ounces more of 
E with the ſame Caution as before. Melt the Mix- 
Ck a very intenſe Fire, for otherwiſe it will not 
, and then pour it into a Cone. By this third Fuſion 
. had nine Ounces two Drams of an exceeding white 
rer-colour'd Regulus, that was ſurpriſingly ſtarry, and 
Ounces ſeven Drams of Scoriæ; ſo that there was loſt 
+ Ounce five Drams. . : 
Ince more melt this third Regulus in another Crucible, 
| then add three Ounces of Nitre as before, which will 
n require a prodigious ſtrong Fire to melt it, tho* the 
egulus flows at the Bottom of the Crucible like Water. 
[rep them in perfect F uſion for the Space of an Hour, 
{ then pour them into a Cone. Thus then J have ob- 
ned ſeven Ounces three Drams of an exceeding pure and 
wtiful ſtarry Regulus, that looked juſt like Silver, toge- 
with two Ounces ſeven Drams of Scoriæ, of a golden 
Jour, and a perfect fiery Taſte ; which is a pretty extra- 
dinary Phenomenon. Sh 
or this Operation, the Crucibles muſt be very ſound, 
ron 


„and large, and muſt be heated very gradually: 
Fire muſt be equably kept up to its greateſt Strength, 
u otherwiſe the Nitre will not melt; and the Cones muſt 
moderately warm, very clean, and perfectly dry, and, 
thin, rubbed over with Tallow. If you attend to theſe 
lions, you will meet with Succeſs. 


R E MAR K 8. 


ue many uſeful things to be learned from this Operation: 
, Which is extremely difficult of Fuſion, melts in Anti- 
7, 33 all other Metals do in Lead; and then the Iron, 
p corroded by the melted Antimony, becomes combined 
its Sulphur 3 whilſt both the mercurial Part of the Iron 
the Antimony are expelled, and, uniting into one Maſs, 
bo the Bottom ; and the Sulphut of them both riſes toge- 
to the Top. The Nitre that is thrown in burns furi- 
with theſe ſulphureous Bodies, agitates the melted Ele- 
to their very inmoſt Parts, and hence unites thoſe that 
milar, and ſeparates the heterogeneous: By the Force 
e Antimony the Iron is deftroy'd, and its metallic Sul- 
; Which is the Gold of the Alchemiſts, unites with the 
metallic Sulphur of the Antimony, and thus both 
un combined with the mercurial Part of the Antimony ; 
hence you have a Regulus, which is beautified with a 
þ nd by its fine ſilver Colour teaches us the exceeding 
of its cy The Scoriz contain Iron, Sulphur 
Kmony, itre, united together, and changed into 
nderful Body, whoſe ſecret — > at Virtues, when it 
Toperly managed, and rightly applied, thoſe who are ac- 
ited with theſe things greatly extol. Theſe Scoriz puff 
Raine in the Air : But let this ſuffice concerning the 
ulon, In the ſecond, the external Sulphur is {till far- 
Atrated, and the metalline Sulphurs of the Iron and 
mon are more fixed, with their Mercuries, into a purer 
us. In the third Fuſion, the ſurpriſing Power of the 
ureous metallic Fire, that lies concealed in the Regu- 
1 ns to diſcover itſelf, which, by fixing the Nitre, 
x it exceeding difficult of Fuſion, tho? it was before 
g. more gentle Fire than any other native Salt; and 
n pon it a remfrkable igneous Quality, ſo that, upon 
fa el to the Tongue, it truly burns it, tho' its pro- 

rubs naturally exceedingly cold ; it makes it, more- 
eſcent, without the Addition of any vegetable 
Th and cauſes it to run ſpontaneouſly in the Air, tho? 
bo Frag dry in it before. The fourth Fuſion diſco- 
by is a things more evidently : Here the pure Sulphur, 
* orous Exhalation, as it were, and ſimple Con- 

* the Nitre more powerfully, and thus demon- 
A ug Power of metallic Sulphurs. This Regulus 
s, 27 the Heads of ſome of the profoundeſt Chy- 
| Br ult Paracelſus, Suchtenius, Philaletha, Panta- 

the T;? and Stahl. For my own Part, when I reflect 
"iy wg Pains I have —_— in examining into 
y own Pa. Regulus, I cannot forbear being ſurpriſed 
\ that f, "© and can ſcarcely help being aſhamed to 
bis hy. a Part of my Life ſhould have been ſpent 


our of (304 ;. | 
1. — is exalted, or reſtored, when impaired, 
ol. I, ezulus; as the exceeding white Nitre, by 


Nan 


on account of its excellent 
different Names. It is termed Sulpbur, becauſe it is inflam- 
mable like common Sulphur, and emits a fœtid Smell; but it 
differs from it in this, that it always retains ſome reguline Parts, 
and is therefore ſpecifically heavier. It is called Golden Sulphur, 
becauſe Chymiſts have imagined, that it came near the Nature 
of the Sulphur of Gold ; and becauſe, when mixed with Silver 
over the Fire, it gives it a gold Colour. Chymiſts likewiſe 
name it Sulphur Embryonatum, procured from the Saturnine 
_— „ believing it to contain ſome Portion of the Sulphur 
of 
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being thrown into this Regulus, in Fuſion, immediately con- 
tracts a golden Hue. The Regulus, depurated even in this 
manner, will vomit. The Scoriæ give a beautiful Tincture 
to Alcohol, | 


PROCESS VI 
Golden Sulphur of ANTIMONY. 


Boil the Scoriæ of Proceſs 5. till they are all diſſolved ; in- 


to the inodorous Liquor drop Vinegar, and there will in- 
ſtantly ariſe a moſt noiſome, ſtercoraceous Smell, and the 
Liquor, which before was thin, will become very thick. 
Drop in more Vinegar, ftir the Mixture about, and pro- 
ceed in this manner, till nothing more will precipitate, 
Let the Veſſel ſtand quiet, and a Precipitate will gradually 
ſubſide to the Bottom, which will be reduced to a much 
leſs Compaſs than one would expect. Pour off the Liquor 
that ſwims at Top; waſh the Precipitate with Water till 
it is abſolutely inſipid, dry it gently, and keep it under 
the Title of SULPHUR AURATUM ANTIMONII. 
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The Sulphur of Antimony mix'd with an Alcali, makes the 
Scoriæ of Proceſs the fifth. Theſe, boil'd in Water, make a 
ſulphureous Lixivium; and from this, by the Acid, the 
Sulphur is precipitated. This has a mild emetic Quality. 
Tf this is rubbed upon Silver, it makes it of the Colour of 
Gold, and hence it is called Auratum. Boerhaave. 

Boerbaave, we ſee, directs the Golden Sulphur of Antimony to 
be made with the Scoriz of the Martial Regulus above de- 
ſcribed ; but it is uſually made with the Scoriz of the com- 
mon Regulus. 

Dr. Plummer has, in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, given a 
different Method of preparing the Sulphur of Antimony, 
from Angelus Sala, which is ſomewhat like that of the firſt 
and ſecond Proceſs above, tho* not exactly the ſame. 


Reduce Antimony to a groſs Powder, or rather break it in 


ſmall Pieces like Grains of Barley ; ſeparate the fine Duſt 
by a Searce, and lay it aſide; then put the ſmall Pieces 
into a flat-bottom'd Glaſs, pouring in Aqua Regia, till it 
riſes a Finger's Breadth above the Antimony. Let the 
Solution go on without Heat; and when there appears a 
ſulphureous or pitchy Matter ſwimming on the Liquor, and 
the Antimony is covered with a yellowiſh Cruſt, gent! 
pour the Aqua Regia into another Veſſel, keeping heck 
the ſulphureous Matter, and waſh the remaining Antimony 
ſeveral times with freſh Water, till it acquires no Acidity ; 
then pour upon the Antimony Oil of Tartar per deliguium, 
to the Height of two Fingers ; place the Veſſel in warm 
Sand, and increaſe the Fire till the Liquor boils ; pour out 
this Tincture, and add new Oil of Tartar, proceeding as 
before. To theſe TinQures or Solutions, while warm, 
add diſtilled Vinegar, till the Efferveſcence ceaſes. Place 
the Veſſel again on warm Sand, and a Powder will fall to 
the Bottom, which ſeparate by a Filtre, and dry upon 
brown Paper. This Sulphur, or rather Lac Sulphuris 
Antimonii, Tachenius imagines, is the ſame that Helmont 
hints at in ſome obſcure Expreſſions, where he ſays, the 
true Sulphur of Antimony very much reſembles common 
Sulphur, only its Colour has more of a greeniſh Caſt ; with 
this Sulphur he prepares a Cinnabar, which, when ſix 
times ſublimed, and infuſed in Wine, produces moſt ſur- 
priſing Effects; and this Cinnabar ſeems to be the ſame 
with the Mercurius Diaphoreticus, which he mentions in 
the ſame Treatiſe. Tachenius alſo affirms, that he found 
by Experience this Sulphur to be an admirable Remedy in 
the Tympany : Of the ſame he prepares a Liniment, with 
two Simples not named, which, rubbed upon the Spine, 
Wriſts, and Soles of the Feet, infallibly cures Tertian 
Agues. Angelus Sala likewiſe reckons this Sulphur a 
powerful Aperient, Diſcutient, and Sudorific. Edin- 
burgh Med. Ef. Val. z, 2 05 


valities, has been called by 


The Sulphur of Antimony is Gee different ways; and 


Id got from Antimony, which they term Magneſia Sa- 


turnina. Glauber calls it Panacea, and the 8 urging 
Sulphur ; and it was given, for a long time, by 7 

famous German Chymiſt, by the Name of the Leſſer Centaury. 
It is likewiſe the ſame Powder which has lately ſo much 
in Vogue, by the Name of Kermes Mineral, or Powder of the 


rdilucius, a 


Carthafians, 
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Curibuſſans, becauſe it was firſt diſguiſed under that Title by the 
Monks of that Order; and it is the ſame with Ruſſæl's Powder, 
which has been ſo famous in England. All the Ways of pre- 
paring this Golden Sulphur may be reduced to two. The firſt 


and 


moſt common is, by firſt diſſolving the Sulphur of Anti- 


mony by ſome alcaline Salt, and then precipitating it by diſtil- 
led Vinegar, or ſome other. Acid. The ſecond is, by precipi- 
tating the ſame Sulphur of Antimony, at firſt by an Alcali, 


without the Help of an Acid. 


PROCESS VIIL 


Crocus of ANTIMONY. 


Take of Antimony and Nitre, equal Parts, and reduce them 


to a very fine Powder. Set an iron Ladle on the Fire, and 
make it almoſt red-hot, and throw into it a little of this 
Powder, which will take Fire like Gun-powder. When 
all is grown quiet, throw in a little more, which will go 
off like the former, and ſo proceed till the whole Mixture 
is deflagrated. You will then have a Matter of a brown 
yellowiſh Colour, the Bottom of which will ſomewhat 
reſemble Glaſs, upon which there will be ſome lighter 
Scoriæ. Reduce the Whole to a fine Powder, and then 
waſh it with hot Water, till the Calx, of the Colour juſt 
mentioned, remains inſipid. The Waters this is waſhed 
with, being filtred, are pellucid ; but, upon dropping a 
little Vinegar into them, become of an orange Colour, 
and let fall a fine Powder, very much like that of the pre- 
ceding Proceſs, but more ſubtil. 


RE MARK S. 


The Sulphur, Nitre, and black Antimony, make a ſort of Gun- 
powder, which therefore goes off in the ſame manner. The 
metalline Part is by this means calcined into Glaſs and Scoriæ, 
both which ate violently emetic ; and being infuſed in Wine, 
will give that the ſame Quality. The Change of the Colour 


is 


here remarkable. If this Operation is performed in a large 


Crucible, with an intenſe Fire, and a large Quantity of In- 
gredients, and the Matter is then made to flow, you will 
have an extemporaneous Glaſs at the Bottom; which, being 


ſepara 


ted from the Scoriæ, has the ſame medicinal Effects 


with the laborious Preparation of Proce 


5 3. 
cares Method of making the Crocus — is exactly 


ſame. 


This is called alſo Terra Sandta Rulandi. When given in 
Subſtance, from two to five Grains, it is a ſtrong Emetic, 
and from it is prepared the Emetic Wine, by infuſing it to 
the Quantity of three Ounces in three Pints of White or 
Spaniſh Wine, for two or three Days, ſhaking the Veſſels 
often. The clear Wine ſwimming at the Top is given for a 
Vomit, from one to four Ounces. Geoffroy. 

I ſhall give an Account of another Sulphur of Antimony, under 
the Title of Kermes Mineral, or Powder of the Carthuſians, 


in 


the latter Part of theſe Proceſſes upon Antimony. 
PROCESS IX. 


A milder Emetic of ANTIMONY. 


Mix one Part of Powder of Antimony with two of Nitre, 


and throw them by a little at a time into a red-hot Cruci- 
ble, and you will have the ſame Detonation as in Pro- 
ceſs 8. but the Matter will be white, which, being 
throughly waſhed, gives you a white infipid Calx of Anti- 
mony. The Water with which it is waſhed, when it is 


REMARKS. 


The Proportion of the Nitre here being increaſed, produces an- 


other Colour, though the Deflagration happens 


in the ſame 


manner. This Calx is much milder than the preceding, 

often exciting Nauſea's only, and flight Vomitings, with 2 
Diſcharge of a good deal of Saliva, and a thick Urine from 
the ſtimulated Viſcera. The Lixivium of this, upon drop- 
ping in of Vinegar, precipitates a white Calx, nearly of the 
- ſame Virtues, - * 11 


PROCESS X. 


A Diaphoretic nitrated Ax TIMONVv. 


: Fake of Antimony, one Part ; of Nitre, three Parts; reduce 


them to Powder, throw a little of the Mixture into a red- 


hot Crucible, and it will deflagrate as before. Proceed in 


this manner till you have uſed all your Powder, taking a 
great deal of Care not to throw in any of it till the pre- 
ceding Portion is perfectly deflagrated. Keep the Matter 
in the Fire for the Space of a quarter of an Hour, the Cru- 


This is called Diaphoretic, for the Reaſon given in the 


Boerbaave, we ſee, has a much better Opinion of Da 


Geoffroy's Character of Diaphoretic Antimony is tht i 


Take the Waters with which the preceding 94555 


Hence we learn, that Nitre, by Detonation u 
| ſolves the inflammatory Denſity without V 


; 102 
Small-pox, Meaſles, Pleurily, and ene | 


Cible all the time being perfectly red- hot. 
cool, and you will find in it a hard, Wb 


this out, powder it, and keep it under +, T- 
monium Diaphoreticum Nitratum. the Title 


REMARKS. 


If you take half a Dram of this Medicine wel ad 


produces ſcarce any ſenſible Alteration, 

count of the fixing Nitre which adheres'to b. l. *® 
opens, and hence in acute Diſtempers dom 0 1 

The Chymiſts call it a Diaphoretic, and think * 
nical Poiſon of the Antimon) is fd by mean og 
Quantity of Nitre. But in the Antimony there wu ©, 
nothing emetic, tho* you took it without any Prov 
or the Addition of any Nitre ; and yet an equa Quay 
Nitre gave it an emetic Quality. As we may cond - 
therefore from Experiments, let us not give too = 
Hypotheſes. Let the Followers of Ba res 

that there is no Need of ſo much Caution to free thy 
phoretic Antimony nicely from its fixing Nitre; fs 
ther produces Anxieties, Nauſeas, or Vomiting ks 
lates kindly and ſafely. There is more to be fn 
the Calx after waſhing. 


PROCESS KI. 


The common DIAPHORETIC ANTiMoNy, calld $ 


ANTIMONY. 


Take the calcined Antimony of Procefs 10. reduce i 
fine Powder, pour hot Water upon it, and fi 
about with a Stick, by which means the fixing Nite 
adheres to it, will be diſſolved. Let the white C 
ſide, pour off the ſaline Liquor, put on more Wa 
thus render the Calx perfectly ſweet, fo that there fl 
no Nitre ſenſibly adhering to it; and then di i, 
will be white, inſipid, and heavy, and is the tig 
want. 


REMARKS. 


ing Proceſs. But it is an inert, noxious Cab, vita 
thing active in it, as far as one can judge by its Eﬀeth 
wants every thing valuable that it had before, It ad 
in a ſenſible manner, when it is mix'd with half ami 
a Purgative ; for then it truly quickens its Operation, 
by undoubted Experiments in the Pulvis Cn 

ut otherwiſe I diſſuade the Uſe of it. How lupn 
are the Colours chang'd in the Antimony, by fp 
ing the Proportion of the Nitre in the Calcination ! And 
a ſurpriſing Alteration do we find in the Strength! 


Antimony before the Nitre is waſh'd out of it, un 
wards ; and in this I believe he is right. But his 
ing the common Diaphoretic Antimony as noxious, 
favour much of Whim, or Love of Contradittion; 
never met with an Inſtance myſelf of any ill Conſe 
from the taking it, nor ever heard of any one that di 


excellent Diaphoretic, when given inwardly in à br 
Doſe, reſolving Obſtructions, attenuating thick 
Fluids, and forcing them, either ſenſibly or infenld); 
the Pores of the Skin. It is preſcribed with ao” 
malignant Diſeaſes, in a Pleuriſy, Eryſipelas, bij 
of the Skin; and it makes an Ingredient in the 1 
nachini, and Pulvis Febriſugus of Morton. Wigan 
has no more Virtues than Tobacco- pipe Clay. 


PROCESS XII. 


Nitrum Stibiatum. Antimoniated Nitre. 


ed, filtre them, put the Lixivium into 2 ©, 
and exhale to a Ya beeping it conſtant 
the End. By this means you will have 7 a "cl 

ter, of a fingular, and not diſagreeable T 90 f wy 
of Nitre, but ſofter, which keep under 
trum Stibiatum. 


REMARES | 
ö ich Anti 


is converted into a new Salt. This Salt [nt 
and in a phlogiſtic Diſpoſition of the Blot) if | 


4 - . 7 | and 2 U 
ily diſpoſes to Perſpiration, gentle Sweats, 4% 
by 1 and — cools, and proves of den 


unſeaſonably therefore is this Water throw? © 


of a hurtful Nature ! pl 


up the 


and then 
Mag, 


Tide q. 


ll ce 
ept that on 


„ It mod 
 fome & 


called Sy 
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PROCESS XII, 


Figd Sulphur of ANTIMONY. 


Liquor of Proceſs 11. put into a Uri- 

uc bet, and very pellucid, drop ſome very trong 
War, and it inſtantly grows milky, and preci- 
white, and very fine Powder. Shake 
eed to drop in more; ſhake them 
t this till the Liquor will not be affected 
longer. Let the Veſſel ſtand quiet till 
the Powder 18 ubſided to the Bottom; pour off the Li- 
no a clean Veſſel, waſh the Powder with Water till 
wasch inſipid, and then dry it, and you will have 
* white, infipid, fine Powder, which is called Sul- 


r faum Autimonii. 
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helagration of the Antimony with the Nitre, the Sul- 
of the former unites with the latter, as in Proceſs 8. 
the Sulphur, thus reſolv'd and combin'd with the Nitre, 
dhe with it in Water; but as ſoon as ever an Acid 
to it, it precipitates from the Nitre, as we fee here 
++ Inftillation of Vinegar, and at the ſame time the 
\nites with the Nitre without any Sign of an Effer- 
+ The Powder then that falls to the Bottom, being 
l, is true Sulphur of Antimony. Tachenius extols this 
r taken in Vinegar, as the moſt powerful anti- peſti- 
Medicine. But for my part, I confeſs, I think it 
to be look' d upon as an abſolutely inert Calx, noxious 
unt of its Weight and Indiſſolubility, or at leaſt doing 
ner of Good. The Vinegar, however, taken along 
t, 1 acknowledge to be particularly ſerviceable in the 
nentioned. In this manner are the Chymiſts too apt 
up the Preparations of their Art, particularly thoſe 
Intimony, and then eſpecially when they do not pro- 
y ſenſible Effects. But that acetoſe, nitrous Liquor, 
ims above the precipitated Powder, has the moſt effi- 
c Virtues in acute febrile Diſorders, both on account 
Vinegar, and the ſoft Nitre, which is now freed from 
ive Sulphur : Thus, in the Chymical Art, is the 
rt frequently thrown away. From all theſe Inſtances 
ceive, how ſurpriſingly Sulphur is diſſolved, lies con- 
and is reſuſcitated in various Forms, and various 


ain, and repea 
the Vinegar an 


PROCESS XIV. 


ilation- of ANTIMONY into an icy Butter, and 
Cinnabar. 


f corroſive Sublimate of Mercury, two Pounds; rub 
a warm dry glaſs Mortar with a glaſs Peſtil, till it is 
ced to a very fine Powder. Then take of the beſt 
umony, one Pound, which alſo powder ſeparately very 

Mix theſe as nicely as poſſible in a glaſs = 
they will grow warm, and emit a Fume, of which 
with the utmoſt Caution. Have by you at the 
ume a clean, dry, glaſs Retort, that will hold three 
ur times as much as your Powder, which ſhould have 
e Neck, and be cut off fo low, that the Mouth may 
* wide, Dry the Powder very well, and then put 
o the Retort made hot and try likewiſe, taking care 
nothing black adheres to the Inſide of the Neck. 
= Retort thus charg'd in a Sand Furnace, ſo con- 
| for this Purpoſe, that the Belly of the Retort may 
il touch the Bottom of the Pot, and yet its Neck may 
12 declining Poſition. This being done, apply a large 
Nt lo cut that the Mouth of it may exactly admit 
he of the Retort, and cover the Retort with Sand. 
we Whole Apparatus ſtand under a Chimney that will 
ber Fumes without diſperſing them; make a little 
1 2 the Retort is grown moderately hot, with 
Fin e of Clay and Lime lute the Joint ; then raiſe 
; will 4, gradually, and in the firſt place the Re- 
ity of to be clouded, and there will be a ſmall 
Fin 1 N. collected in it. Carefully keep up 
dme e cgree, till nothing more of this Liquid 
Fer Aa hen this ceaſes, increaſe your Fire, 
to the Ns till you perceive a > pb Matter 
© © Mi of the Retort, and diſtif into che Re- 
up ng. whilſt it paſſes from one to the other ; 
0 Ma e to the ſame Height, and there will be a 
1K a conereted in the Neck of the Retort. 
den Ades of it therefore lay ſome live Coals, firſt at 


| Aden afterwards nearer and nearer, till the 
* is grown as hot as the Belly of it; and 
er will melt, and drop into the Receiver. 


with this Di r 
no egree, and then very gently increaſe 

. ai Butter riſes into the Neck.” bo af that has 
r, takin A= the Receiver ; then remove the Re- 
$ Al poſlible Care, that none of the Vapour 


Cinnabars, often produce good 
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comes to your Lungs ; and preſently ſtopping it, ſet it by. 
Lute on another properly fitted for this Purpoſe, and in- 
creaſe your Fire, and you will have a Matter come off, of 
a yellow, red, blackiſh, and various other Colours; upon 
which raife your Fire to the higheſt Degree, and at hit 
place Fire upon the Sand at the Top of the Retort, that 
the Sand may be almoſt red-hot, and ſo leave them for the 
Space of two Hours. Let the Whole ſpontaneouſly cool, 
and then remove the Receiver, in which you will have 
ſome Quantity of crude Mercury, and a Butter rendered 
impure by the ſulphureous Fumes of the Sulphur of the 
Antimony. In the Neck of the Retort too you will find 
a Matter of various Colours made up of the Mercury, 
Sulphur, and Butter; and upon breaking the Retort, there 
will be ſome antimonial Faces at the Bottom; but at the 
Beginning of the Neck, you will find a denſe, hard, opake, 
— very heavy Maſs, the Surface of which, that is conti- 
guous with the Glaſs, will have a ſhining Appearance, 
whilft the other is rough, and which, being reduced to 
Powder, is true Cinnabar of Antimony, and is ſufficiently 
coſtly. In this Proceſs there is need of a great deal of 
Patience and Caution ; for if the Fumes ſhould infinuate 
themſelves through the cracked Glaſs, or Lute, or any 
other way, and be received into the Lungs, by their 
cauſtic Quality, they would prove fatal, 


R E MAR KS. 


If we conſider the Nature of Antimony, and of Mercury Subli- 


mate, the Chymical Ratio of this Proceſs is eaſily underſtood. 

Whilſt the Fire acts on the Sublimate, the Aqua Regia that is 
in it, unites itſelf with the mercurial, metallic, reguline Part 
of the Antimony ; and thus leaving the Mercury, with 
which it was combined before, that returns to its original 
Form, and runs at the Bottom of the Retort : Hence the 
Regulus is ſublimed with the Spirit of Salt, and becomes a 
volatile Vitriol of Antimony, call'd a Butter, conſiſting of 
an exceeding pure Regulus, and Spirit of Sea- ſalt, combined 

together, When theſe are ſeparated and ſublimed, then 

the Sulphur of the Antimony diſcharged from the reguline 

Part, and the crude Mercury freed from its Acid, remain at 

the Bottom of the Retort, and by the Action of the Fire 

become united together, and ſublime into Cinnabar. This 

Butter of Antimony is the moſt ſpeedy Cauſtic we are ac- 

quainted with, producing an Eſchar the ſooneſt of any thing, 

which ſeparates in a very ſhort time; for the moſt part, the 

ſame Day it is made, It eaſily diflolves with the Moiſture 

of the Air, and then it loſes its Pellucidity, grows white, 

and precipitates a very white Powder. It diſloives with Heat, 

but in the Cold returns again to its icy Form, The Va- 

riety of Colours, in this Proceſs, ariſes from the Sulphur of 
Antimony. If inſtead of crude Antimony you take the very 

pure Regulus of Proceſs 6. and proceed exactly in the fame 

manner, you obtain only a Butter, and a Mercury, both 

exceedingly pure, becauſe then there is no Sulphur ; and the 

Acid being intirely received into the Regulus, the Mercury 

returns in its greateſt Purity. Here then we ſee what a ſin- 

gular Effect the Spirit of Salt, which adhered to the Subli- 

mate, has, whilſt it ſublimes the fix'd Regulus of Antimony 
in a Sand Heat: But it has the very ſame upon all metalline 

Bodies, Gold itfelf not excepted. How wonderful a Body 

then is Sea-ſalt? The Chymiſt certainly can neyer too much 

employ his Art upon it, as he will always diſcover ſomething 

that will make him Amends for his Trouble. 


cry ſays, the Cinnabar, which ſticks in the Neck of the 


etort, is powdered, mixed with its own Caput Mortuum, 
then ſublimed by a gentle Fire. It is of a dark-red Colour, 
and is recommended in all Diſeaſes of the Head, eſpecially 
in Epilepſies. It is likewiſe uſed in Venereal Caſes, and 
operates by Sweat. The Doſe is from fix to fifteen Grains. 


Cinnabar of Antimony may alſo be extracted from antimonial 


Mixtures, and from ſeveral other Preparations of Mercury, 
beſides the corroſive Sublimate ; and among thoſe there is not 
one from which we may extract ſo much, or with ſo great 


Eaſe, as from an equal Mixture of crude Antimony, and 


#thiops Mineral, prepared by Calcination ; becauſe this 
Preparation of Mercury is, as it were, a Cinnabar half mad 


which readily unites itſelf to the Sulphur of Antimony, an 


which riſes with it to the Neck of the Retort : For this Ope- 


ration tis neceſſary, that the Neck of the Retort be conſi- 


derably long. 


Cinnabar of Antimony is generally much more eſteemed as a 


Medicine, than the common Cinnabar. Yet after examin- 


ing the Effects of both, upon many Occaſions, I have found 


them alike, only that of the Antimony, when exhibited in 
a large Doſe, ſometimes excites a Nauſea. Care miſt be 


taken, that a Drop of the Butter of Antumony has not fallen 


upon this Cinnabar, during the Operation; for in that Caſe, 

it may become ſomewhat emetie. | 
Effects in ſuch Diſorders of the 

Brain, as are cauſed by a groſs and corrupted Phlegm, which 


unter ceptg 
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Iintercepts the Motions of the Spirits; becauſe theſe Medi- 


eines, mounting to the Brain in Conſequence of their volatile 
Nature, attenuate and colliquate the pituitous Humour, 
which afterwards finds proper ways for diflipating itſelf. But 
theſe Remedies muſt be exhibited in ſmall Doſes ; for the 
exceflive Colliquation of the Humours occaſioned by them, 


either when adminiſtered in large Doſes, or too often, fre- 
' quently brings on more terrible Diſorders than thoſe they 


were defſign'd to remove. 


Cinnabars are alſo uſed in Aſthmas ; and in theſe Caſes they 


— — Ten — B men 
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act not only by their Sulphur, which is well calculated for 
promoting Reſpiration, but alſo by the Mercury contained 
in them, which panda) to rarefy and diſſolve the.. Ob- 
ſtructions of the Lungs and Diaphragm, reſtores to the Fibres 
of theſe Parts a Power of dilating and extending themſelves. 
Lemery Cours de Chimie. 


PROCESS XV. 


De Di/tillation of Butter of ANT IMO into a Liquid Oil. 


Take the Butter of Antimony of the preceding Proceſs broken 
to Pieces with ſome glaſs Inſtrument, the Neck of a Phial, 
for Inſtance, and put it into a clean glaſs Retort, taking 
care that it does not diſſolve in the Air, nor offend you 
with its Vapour. With a gentle Fire, gradually increaſed, 
draw it off into a dry clean Receiver, raiſing it till all the 
Butter is come over, which at laſt will require a Heat 
conſiderably intenſe, and you will have it nearly in the 
Form of a liquid Oil of Antimony. If you diſtil this Oil 
a third time, it will ſtill become more limpid ; and if it is 
rightly ſecured in a cloſe Veſſel, will continue in this Con- 
dition. May not this, which is a pretty ſurpriſing Experi- 
ment, i!luſtrate ſome obſcare Places in Paracelſus ? 


REMARKS. 


This beautiful Experiment gives us a great Inſight into the Me- 


thod of rendering Metals volatile, and converting them into 
the true Form of a liquid Oil, and diſcovers to us the won- 
derful Power of Sea Salt in giving Volatility to Metals, and 


its ſurpriſing Quality, whilſt it remains united with Anti- 


mony; for ſo long it is extremely poiſonous, ſending forth 
a truly arſenical Vapour; and yet, when it is ſeparated from 
the Antimony again, it becomes quite innocent. Is there 
not ſome room therefore to ſuſpect, that there lies hid here 


. ſomething of an alcaheſtical Virtue ? Certainly it renders all 


Metals diſtillable in a Retort, without any Alteration in 


their Weight, and is recovered from them again almoſt in 


its full Power. This Oil is extremely cauſtic, and ſupplies 


. ſkilful Surgeons with the moſt ſpeedy Eſcharotic. This Pro- 
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ceſs has been ranked amongſt the profoundeſt Arcana. If 
you have a mind therefore to try it, whatever you do, be 


fure take care of the Fumes: I knew a very - worthy and 
famous Man, to whom they proved fatal. Again therefore 


let me caution you to beware of them. 
PROCESS XVI. 


Mercurius Vitæ of ANTIMONY, and its REGULUs, otherwiſe 


called PuLvis ALGAROTH, from Victorius Algaroth, 173 
Inventor. 


Put ſome Water in a clean clear Glaſs, into which let fall 
one Drop of the Oil of Antimony of the preceding Pro- 
ceſs, melted and depurated. You will obſerve the very 
Inſtant it comes to the Water, from pellucid, it becomes 
white, and falls to the Bottom. Proceed to drop in the Oil, 
till a Quantity of it equal to One-fourth of the Water, is 
inſtilled into it, and it is all converted into an exceeding 
heavy white Powder, which is collected at the Bottom. 
Stir them well together with a glaſs Rod, ſo as to mix 
them as throughly as is poſſible; and when they have ſtood 
quiet for ſome time, there is a very limpid acid Liquor 
ſwimming at the Top, which gently pour off, Upon the 
Powder then put more Water, when by this means 
you have waſhed it till it is perfectly inſipid, dry it with a 
gentle Fire, and you have a white, inſipid, heavy Powder. 


RE MAR KS. 


Thus we ſee, that the Acid of Sea Salt adheres to the Anti- 
mony ſo long only as it continues exceedingly ſtrong, re- 


ceding from it as ſoon as ever it comes to be lowered with 


the leaſt tity of Water, and then is attracted into the 


Water. This Powder, given to two or three Grains, is a 


violent Emetic ; and from the fatal Effects it has ſometimes 


had, has been called Mercurius Mortis. If it is laid upon 
Glaſs, and expoſed for a good while to a gentle Fire, bei 


© kept conftantly ſtirring all the time, it loſes its Strength, 


becomes leſs active, and then is thought by many Perſons to 


be the Arcanum of Riverius. This Powder contains nothing 


of Mercury in it, whatever Billichius ſays to the contrary 


in his Paradoxe Chymiatrice, but the pureſt Regulus of An- 
timony. I took eleven Ounces of this Neri Vis, pre- 


pared with my own Hands, and, putting it; 
Crucible, placed it in a Wind | A, = ſony 
the Powder was melted as ſoon as ever the * A 
be throughly red-hot. When it was perfech © 
poured it out into a melting Cone, and had 7 in Þ 
a ſhining Regulus, but a little upon the 9 On 
of Spicula ſurpriſingly diſpoſed amongſt ea * 42 
PROCESS xyy, 
; Philsſophic Spirit of VI RLOI. 
Take of the limpid acid Liquor of th 
filtre it, and inſpiſſate it to one h 
the Spiritus Vitrioli Philo ſophicus. 


REMARKS, 


This very limpid, and gratefully acid Liquor 
Spirit of Sea Salt, and has the very ki 2 , 
Chymical and Medicinal Operation. Nor i thy 
in the leaſt emetic in it, but it is an exceeding pure 
Sea Salt, which through all the Operations it has wn 
with the Sublimate of Mercury, the Antimony it 7 
Oil, and the Water, has ſtill retained its proper Nun 
is ſo much as tainted by any Admixture, but has an a 
ble ſalutary Acidity, It is improperly therefore 
triolic Liquor; for it contains nothing at all of Vit 
with the alcaline Salt of Tartar, it regenerates Sea d 
I am a great Admirer of Sea Salt, on account d if 
priſing Effects in Chymical Operations, I had a mii 
amine into the Nature of this Production of it, 
Purpoſe I took a large 1.— of this Liquor, andd 
it in a tall, clean, glaſs Cucurbit, and the Liquor c 
exceedingly pure, nor left any thing at all at the} 
Hence therefore I learned, that the Water, by f 
ſion, in an Inſtant extracted the Spirit of Salt, in 
manner, from the Butter of Antimony, that nothing 
of the arg ny © remained united with it, though it 
roſe out of the Retort combined with the Regulus, i 
of a Butter. I then diſtilled all the Liquor again 
Cucurbit, and afterwards once more with a gente] 
one hundred Degrees, and there then _—_ apu 
ter, which had not the leaft Taſte of an Acid: Thil 
of Heat I kept up, till nothing more would riſe 
maining Liquor I urged with a Fire a very little ug 
that there roſe a Liquor that was ſomewhat acidiſh; 
fully ſeparated what was thus elevated, and kept it 
Title of An acidiſb Phlegm of Philoſophic Spirit if 
This is of conſiderable Service, where acidiſa Media 
wanted. The Liquor that was left, I diftilled wit 
curbit, and I found it a very acid, limpid, pinguou 
of Sea Salt, that fum'd a little. Thus then I ln 
wonderful Nature of this Salt, its eaſy Combinats 
eaſy Separation. 


PROCESS XVII. 
Van Helmont's Flowers of ANTIMON?. 


1. Take of Antimony, diſſolved in Aqua Regia, 1 
to Proceſs the firſt, one Pound; put it into 2 b, 
laſs Veſſel, and expoſe it for a good while (08 
ire, keeping it continually ſtirring with a gl 
the Matter is become very dry; then in 2 gb! 
and with a Peftil, reduce it to a very me! 
to which add as much of the drieſt Sal Ammonis% 
is of the Calx, and then rub them together, de 
better, that they may be mixed as intimately #8] 
Put this Mixture into a low glaſs Cucurbit wi 
- Mouth; fit on a very large clean Alembic, e 
Joint with a Lute made of Lin-ſeed Flower 
Cucurbit in a Sand Furnace, in ſuch a manne'® 
a little leaning forwards, that the Water in 4 ö 
tion may eaſily paſs out of the A lembic into 
Then cover the Cucurbit with Sand up to tit * 
Alembic, raiſe a gentle Fire, and there wil - 
limpid, acid Water, which, by increaling Jou ff 
tle, will be all expell'd. Gently raiſe 110 5 


e preceding 
alf, and ml 


: our 
to ſuch a Degree, that you can ery” of 


then carefully remove the Head, taking 7 
Vapour, ou will find almoſt al the £0 | 
limed with 95 Sal Ammoniac into 2 o ry, 
Take this out preſently, and put RI 11 
Veſſel, under the Title of Helmont 7 < 

timony, Theſe, if they are taken af che Ball 


tity, are a very powerful Emetic. 


did: Thel 
11d riſe, 
little ſt L 
t acidiſh; 
| kept p | 
Spirit 0 

115 l 
illed with 
|, pinguou 
en * 


, 
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ANT 

1 find ſomething that may be ſublimed with freſh Sal 
Won rowers into W d tir them well about 

ers into Water, and ſtir them well about, 
I will grow milky. Let it ſtand quiet, and 
il and at Top there will ſwim a ſaline, ammoniacal 
ne, which pour off. Waſh the Flowers in this man- 
ll they are quite inſipid, and then dry them with a 
ge Heat, and you will have a very fine, red, inſipid 
| der, which is greatly emetic. Theſe are called Yan 
C tent” ſweet emetic Flowers of Antimony. If the Lixi- 
145 ace wafh'd with, are inſpiſſated, you have a Sal 


noniac fit for the ſame Uſe again. 


REMARES. 


ve have an Inſtance of the Manner in which Paracelſzs 
ht a Chymical Death and Reſuſcitation, as he expreſs'd 
If, opened Metals, and by this means made them exert 
"(Ives efficaciouſly in the human Body. Here we ſee 
el Body become volatile; and here we obſerve the Pro- 
on of all Sorts of Colours. Thus the black Powder of 
Imony, or Head of the Crow, being reduced to a white 
| becomes the Neck of a Swan; and afterwards acquiring 
C t Variety of beautiful Colours, is changed to the Tail 
Peacock : But it is emetic, under all theſe Alterations. 


PROCESS MN. 
Helmont' fixed Diaphoretic Flowers of ANTIMONY. 


» of the ſweet Flowers of the preceding Proceſs, one 
ut; of the pureſt and drieſt Nitre, three Parts; and 
them well for a good while in a glaſs Mortar. At the ſame 
ne, have a clean Crucible ſtanding in the Fire red-hot, 
to which throw a little of this Powder, firſt heated, and 
will deflagrate, but very weakly. When every thing is 
iet, throw in a little more, and ſo proceed till you have 
ade uſe of all your Powder. When the Matter in the 
cible is grown cold, it will be of a white Colour, in- 
ing to yellow. Take this out carefully, pound it, 
ah it with Water, and dry it, and you will have a fine 
hite Powder. Put this into a China Diſh, pour Alcohol 
jon it, ſet it on fire, and whilſt it is burning, keep the 
der continually ſtirring about with a 'Tobacco-pipe. 
ſhen the Aobo is burnt out, there will remain Van 
noms Diaphoretic, thirty-ſix Grains of which are ſaid, 


promoting Sweat, to cure all intermittent, and con- 
ued Fevers. 


REMARKS. 


e have an Inſtance of fixing a volatile Body, for Chy- 
Uſes, This Diaphoretic its Author greatly extols. 
e made it myſelf, however, and tried it frequently; but 
(d never find any ſuch extraordinary Virtues in it, as 
tions in his Aurora Medicine, written in Dutch ; 
nce I am inclined to believe, that, in other Caſes like- 
he has indulged himſelf a little too much in extolling 
mn Preparations. 


EFROCESS X. 


gans Diaceltateſſon of Van H elmont with fixed Flowers 
of ANTIMONY. 


of the fixed Diaphoretic Antimony of the precedin 
eighteen Grains ; of Reſin of | Salon, — 
dum; of Cream of Tartar, ſeven Grains; mix them, 
| reduce them to a fine Powder: Or, take of the fixed 
Pboretic Antimony, nine Grains; of Reſin of Scam- 
. nine Grains; of Cream of Tartar, three Grains; 
* them into a Powder. This is the Deſcription of 
D. Sven us by Helmont, which Paracelſus called 
Ty eren The firſt is the greateſt, the laſt the 
ole for an Adult. It muſt be taken without any 


{1 


i "oy may be ſtopp'd by an Acid, if it operates too 


nets that it may finiſh its Operation as nearly as poſ- 
| Ae Time the Fit is expected. The par fe ' anf 
A x cures Quartans before the fourth Day, and 
2 r all intermittent, and continued Fevers. 
22cm. publiſhed in Dutch, p. 187, 188, 289. 


REMARK S. 


Fre other Chymical Areanum, under the Name of 
4 x ng, ateſſon, as you may find in the Dutch Edi- 

Cs Concerning this, 2 Helmont ſays, that it 
4 er Gout and Fevers, that it heals Ulcers of 
dy onl . and CEſophagys, and that it purges 
in Edo Ong as it is not ſound, and no longer. See 
Brin, * P. 775, 776. where he ſays the Doſe is 
bee with dünn the Account in the Dutch Edition does 
at Man f. But I am always ready to ſuſpect, that 
ks of the by a Subtilty of Reaſoning, extended the 


8.1. tle Arcana farther than could be fairly warrant- 


It muſt be given in Intermittents in ſuch a 


ANT 


ed by Experiment. Theſe things I have prepared myſelf, 
and, upon making uſe of them, have ſeen very good Effects 
from them, but not ſuch ſuperlative ones as he inſinuates. 
Boerhaave. 


From Geoffroy. PROCESS XXI. 


The Univerſal Antimonial Panacea is prepared from the Butter 
: of ANTIMONY in this manner : 


Take of Butter of Antimony, half a Pound ; Cryſtals of 
Tartar, well powdered, a Pound ; pour on them a Pint 
of common Water in a large Matraſs ; mix, and boil 
them in a Sand-heat for eight Hours; and while the Li- 
2 is hot, drop into it a Pound of Oil of Tartar per 

eliguium. After the Effervence is over, ſtrain the Whole 
through Cap- paper, and evaporate it to Dryneſs, in a glaſs 
Veſſel, over a flow Fire. A Salt will remain at the Bot- 
tom, which is to be ſet in a cool Cellar, till it runs into a 
limpid Liquor, which muſt be carefully ſeparated from the 
Feeces. It purges gently upward and downward, being 
wen from e'ght to twenty Drops, in a proper Vehicle. 
t differs from Emetic Tartar only in running per Deli- 


quium. | 
FRUOGCESS AZ 
EME TIC TARTAR. | 


Take Liver of Antimony, Cryſtals, and Cream of Tartar, 
of each equal Parts; boil them in a ſufficient Quanticy of 
common Water, for fix or eight Hours; then ſtrain the 
Liquor, and evaporate it to Dryneſs. The dry Maſs is 
Emetic Tartar, which is given as a Vomit from two to 
ſix Grains. 


This is by far the beſt Emetic, that can be prepared from 
Antimony, and may be given in any Form; and as the Doſes 
of it are eaſily adjuſted, they may be ſafely increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed in any requiſite Degree, that the Phyſician ſhall judge 
the Strength of the Patient, .or Nature of the Diſeaſe, to re- 
quire ; whereas the ſame Quantity of the Emetic Wine may 
be more or leſs emetic, according to its Acidity, or other Cir- 
cumſtances. In making the Liver of Antimony, ſome add to 
the Antimony and Nitre, decrepitated Sal Ammontac, and thus 
make what is called the Opalin, or Ruby-coloured Magneſia of 
Antimony, from its red Colour, which is a much weaker Eme- 
tic than the Liver of Antimony, and does not cauſe Vomiting 
in Horſes, and other Quadrupeds, but only makes them ſweat, 
or increaſes Perſpiration. It is given to ſuch Brutes from one 
to three Qunces, once every Day, for ſeveral Weeks together, 
to fatten them, and cure their cutaneous Diſeaſes, or other In- 
diſpoſitions. Crocus Metallorum is likewiſe uſed to take away 
Spots in the Eyes, and to cure Ulcers, Itchings, and P/ora of 
the Cornea Adnata, or Eye-lids. 


PROCESS XXIII. 
Rezoar MINRERAI. 


Antimony has neither any emetic, or cathartic Quality, (all 
its Effects being to increaſe inſenſible Perſpiration, or provoke 


Sweat) if its Sulphur be fixed by mineral Acids; as is ſeen in 


the Preparation of Bezoar Mineral, which is in this manner : 


Put into a Retort any Quantity of Butter of Antimony, and 
drop upon it Spirit of Nitre, till the Efferveſcence ceaſes. 
Having then digeſted them for twelve Hours, draw off the 
Spirit in a Sand-heat. - On the remaining Maſs pour the 
ſame Quantity of freſh Spirit, and diſtil as before, Then 
calcine the remaining Maſs in a Crucible, till it ceaſes to 
emit Fumes; waſh the Powder in warm Water, and then 


dry it. 

This Preparation is commended by Van Helmont in the 
Plague, and other malignant and contagious Diſeaſes, as a moſt 
excellent Diaphoretic, given from half a Scruple to half a 
Dram. | 


It may be mac e a ſhorter way, by pouring four Ounces of 
Aqua Regia on an Ounce of Regulus ef Antimony, and 
digeſting them for ſome Days in a gentle Heat, ſhaking 
the Veſſel every now-and-then, till all the Regulus is 
turned to a very white Powder, which is to be w and 


edulcorated by a large Quantity of common Water. 


Various Tinctures are drawn from Antimony, and Authors 
are of various Opinions about them. We ſhall give one ſimple, 
and one more compounded Tincture, as Specimens of the reſt. 

e ASE oronrt. 

Take of Salt of Tartar, eight Ounces ; melt it in an ignited 
Crucible ; and then immediately throw into it, by Spoon- 
fuls, fix Ounces of crude Antimony. Cover the Cruci- 
ble, and let the Whole be calcined in a ſtrong Fire for half 
an Hour; afterwards throw the Maſs into a Braſs Mortar, 
and, as ſoon as it hardens, reduce it to Powder. Throw 


this Powder into a large Matraſs, and pour upon it as 
a 6 U 1 much 


* 


1 
| 
[ 

4 
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much reQified Spirit of Wine, as will cover it to the 
Height of four Fingers Breadth. Then ſtopping the Veſſel 
very cloſe, digelt for ſeveral Days, till the Spirit is tinged 
with a deep-red Colour. Afterwards filtre the Tincture, 
and keep it for Uſe. 


This Tincture excites Sweat, ſeldom excites a Nauſea 3 
fometimes purges gently, and proves diuretic, It is recom - 
mended in Hyſterical Affections and Melancholy; to break the 
thick Parts of the Blood, in Apoplexies and Palſies; and to open 
Obſtructions in the Viſcera, in malignant Fevers. The Doſe 
» from four to twenty, forty, or even fixty Drops, in a proper 

ehicle. 


PROCESS XXV. 


The more compound Tincture, much celebrated by the 
Name of Lilium, or Tin#ttra Lili Paracelfi, is made from 
Metallic Reguli, in this manner : 


Take of thin plates, an Ounce ; ignite them in a 
red-hot Crucibte ; and then throw in upon them half an 
Ounce of powdered Martial Regulus of Antimony ; and, 
the Whole being preſently melted, add four Ounces of 
Tin, ſtirring the Maſs now-and-then with an iron Rod; 
and when it is in Fuſion, throw it into a well- 
greaſed Cone, and it will ſoon harden into a reguline me- 
tallic Maſs. This Maſs, being reduced to Powder, is to 
be mixed with a Pound and half of Nitre, and half an 
Ounce of powdered Charcoal. Throw this Mixture by 
Spoonfuls into a red-hot Crucible ; and after each Pro- 
jection, cover the Crucible, till the Fulmination is over. 
Calcine the Whole in a very ſtrong Fire, for two or three 
Hours, ftirring it at times with an iron Spatula. Then 
pour it into a braſs or iron Mortar, and, before it has 
time to cool, powder it well, and immediately throw it 
into a proper Mattaſs, and upon it as much Spirit of 
Wine, as will ſtand four Fingers Breadth above it. Di- 
geſt in a Sand- heat for fifteen Days, and the Tincture 
will be what is called Tinfura Lilii, or rather, Tinctura 
Metallorum, which is both ſudorific and diuretic ; given 
from ten to an hundred Drops, in a convenient Vehicle. 


It is much commended in malignant Fevers, Apoplexy, Palſy, 
— Rheumatiſm, Scurvy, Dropſy, and a Suppreſſion of the 
enſes. | 


PROCESS XXVI. 


From the Martial Regulus of Antimony, the Silver Flowers, 
known by the Name of Antimonial Snow, are prepared in this 
manner: | 


Take of the Martial Regulus, a Pound ; put it into a bugs 
earthen Pot, placed in the midft of burning Charcoal : 
Let a Cover be perforated in the Middle, and fo placed, as 
that there may be the Breadth of two Fingers between it 
and the reguline Powder ; and place another Cover over 
the Mouth of the Pot. Give a very ſtrong Degree of 
Fire for an Hour, till the Regulus is perfectly melted. 
Then, the Veſſels being ſuffered to cool, the Silver Flow- 
ers are found in Farm of ſmall Spicula, in the void Space 


between the firſt Cover and the Regulus, 


Theſe Flowers cauſe a Diaphoreſis and Sweat, and are there- 
fore preſcribed in malignant Fevers, and other Diſeaſes where a 
Diaphorefis is required. They often cure intermitting Fevers, 
given from ten to forty Grains, a little before the Fit. 


PROCESS XXVII. 


On the 19th of December 1700. Mr. Charas laid the fol- 
lowing Method of drawing an acid Liquor from Antimony be- 
fore the Academy 3 | 


He reduces the Mineral Antimony to a Powder, mixes it 
with three times the Quantity. of common Sand, and 
diftils it, by a large Fire, from a Retort, into a capacious 
Receiver half full of River-water, which he afterwards 
reRifies by a ſecond Diſtillation. It often happens, that 
Antimony in this Proceſs yields an acid Liquor, and often 
none at all. Mr. Charas maintains, that the Succeſs of 
the Proceſs depends upon the Application of the preciſe 
_ of Fire proper for 3 and that, when 
e very Degrees are applied, the Experiment muſt 
neceſſarily hold. N 
: Im, e ns neat dntwen ys written 
y Fo icola, and printed at Leipfic 1639. I have often 
tried this 13 but I can't ſay, that I have found Mr. 
Charas Aſſertion true in its whole Extent. Certain it is, that 
in this Proceſs an Acid is produced; but this Acid is by no 
means yielded by the Antimony, but by an Earth of a whitiſh 
Colour, and a clayey Nature, which is almoſt always found in 
Mineral Antimony, and which, by a rang Diſtillation, yields 
an acid Spirit, as other — 4 under the like Circumſtances, 
generally does; but if we take pure Mineral Antimeny, with- 


* 


| Reaſon; for, having extracted the Acid of Antimony w 


ANT 


out any Mixture of this whitiſh Earth, 0 7 
mon Alitimony without any Scoriæ or he. the bt 
bly extract an Acid from it, whatever Degrees of Fun 
plied to it. This Acid therefore cannot be fad to f. 
of Aotinony: 7 f bez 
or my own part, I am perſuaded, tha 
ny tos not differ from the Spirit of 3 9 of 4 
as Antimony abounds with a burning Sulphur wig 
bles the common Sulphur, I believe that the Aciq : 
it is nothing more than the Spirit of that burning $4 
common Sulphur, contained in the Antimony i _ 
reguline Part, which alone is the true Antimory .. 4 
nothing to the Production of this Acid. J Contr 
I do not advance this at random, and without 2 fl 


Addition in different Manners, and with uncommon d 
have employed it in ſeveral Proceſſes ; but always found.» 
bore a perfect Reſemblance to the Spirit of — | 
that is, it produced no Effect but what was produced ni 
in the ſame manner, by the Spirit of Sulphur, " 

One of the Methods I uſed to extract this Add. 
lows: I reduced the Antimony to a ſmall Powder: [ 
into an unvarniſhed flat earthen Pan, about a Foot n 
ter; I covered this Pan with an earthen Pot without a fi 
I placed three Aludels upon this earthen Pot, and conn 

outh of the uppermoſt with a large glaſs Bell, the By 
which were ſupported about three or four Lines aboje | 
ſervoir of warm Water, which by its Steams miſter 
internal Side of the Bell; and the Water, which m 
from its Sides, fell back again into the Reſervoir. 

1 had made a Hole about a Finger's Breadth in Din 
about the Middle of the earthen Pot, through which I ha 
the Stalk of an iron Spoon, in order to ſtir the Antimony 
the Bell, juſt as when one calcines Antimony, in order t 
form it into Glaſs. By this means I had Flowers of Ant 
in the Aludels, a ſmall Quantity of Acid in the Res 
Water under the glaſs Bell, and calcined Antimony in d 
under the earthen Pot. 

In this Proceſs, a fmall Quantity of Acid is inder 
but one may be ſure of its being unmix'd. It alo wy 
happens, even when this Method is follow'd, that no 
all is yielded. But this depends, firſt, upon the Accung 
Chymiſt ; ſecondly, and principally, upon the Tempent 
the Air, and the State of the Weather, at the Tine 
ceſs is carrying on. The colder and moiſter the Arr | 
greater _— of Acid is yielded; but when it is hot 
none at all can be obtained. Upon the Whole, the U 
muſt follow all the Circumſtances and Directions necella 
obſerved in extracting the Spirit of Sulphur per Canpoua 
take it for granted, that this Proceſs is ſtill more dil 
that which yields the Spirit of common Sulphur vid 
dition, Mem. de l. Acad. Royale 1700. by Mr. Him 


PROCESS XXVIII. 


KerMEes MINERAL, or Purvis CARTHUSIANO 
Pioudre des Chartreux. 


Take of Antimony, four Pounds; Solution of fut 
one Pound; Rain-water, three Pounds; and bol f 
two Hours. Then the boiling Decoction is pale! 
Cap-paper, and ſet in a quiet Place for twe 
Hours, till a yellowiſh, or Saffron-coloured Tout 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel, the Liquor reman 
This Liquor being poured off by Inclination, ue 

is firſt waſhed by fr t Affuſions of wam 
till it is deprived of all its Salts; and then 0 
Ounces of Spirit of Wine are burnt upon 4 8 
afterwards dried, and kept for Uſe. 


This Powder is looked upon as a kind of Pau 
verſal Remedy. It ſometimes excites Vomutinh, 4 
when it meets with any Acid in the Stomach, 208! 
times cathartic, diaphoretic, and fſudorific, acconliy! 
determined by the Diſpoſition of the Patient © * 
one Humour more than on another. It is guten 
four Grains, or ſometimes, when it is defigned | 
ate and divide any Viſcidities in the Fluids, in de 
half a Grain, repeated every three, four, be 
acute Fevers, where there is a great Crudity 2 1 Sud 
the Humours, it is given in ſmall Doſes u. 10 
changes the crude and ſerous Evacuations by _ ſ 
bilious Conſiſtence, by attenuating the viſcid "ith 
poſing it to paſs off by Stool. It is often 4 gt. | 
in the Beginning of the Small-pox, and Amal Dok 
are apprehended to be of a bad Kind, at Im oo 
with — Powders, or Abſorbents, 8 he l 
red Coral, Pearl, Egg-ſhells, Crabs-claws, 7" ip 
thus it excites a Spitting and Diaphoreſts, m6 An 
corxects the Lympha, and coagulated _— | 
an Efferveſcence in the Blood as tends t9 Fer 1 K 
confirms theſe Virtues by the Examples O ©, ll 
the Small-pox. Frederic Hoffman commends 


ANT 


mnal Agues, becauſe it powerful] 

ie bell Jer in 1 of the Liver, by which thels 
Fir Obſtru -oduced, eſpecially when taken in the Quantity of 
beah e ned wich detergent anti- febrile Salts ; ſuch as the 
b, ood, the febrifugous Salt of Sylvias, vitriolated 

cid of | ay the like. Schroder ordered it in the Quantity of 
ulphur: gan, or a Grain, three or four times a Day, in the 
rw Bo Fevers of Children; and commends it very much 
id yiel the the Acrimony of the Serum, and eſpecially that of 
; Subhy | ch we Pains in the Eyes, and produce very bad 
and th The ſame Author mentions a Woman labour- 
* alr {orbutic Symptoms and Defluxions of ſo acrid a 
[cet ole her Lungs, and bring on a Spitting of Blood, 

ut a ſuf * this Sulphur of Antimony in 81 Quanti- 
mony vi gef the Acrimony, and ſtopped the Motion, of this 
mon Þ;; j and thereby prevented the Growth of a Diſeaſe, which 
found, \ryiſe have been of very fatal Conſequence. Hoffman 
mon Su 5a moſt effectual Remedy in ſuch Chronical Piſeaſes 
Iuced x rom long Obſtructions of the Viſcera. In a Dropſy, 
luce, it is very properly mixed with Filings or Crocus 

Acid, is 1 and Nitre ; in Epilepſies, with all the Cinnabars ; in 
der; 1 y, with the Arcanum Duplicatum ; in Dyſenteries, 
ot in Il | Cmfedtio de Hyacintho;' in a Dyſury, or Complaints 
bout a Be done, with white Nettle, or Pellitory-water ; and even 
nd coven ſes and Peripneumonias, he frequently gives it, in the 
, the E of three or four Grains, in a Glaſs of ſtrong Spaniſb 
es aboje  Carduus-water, in an Infuſion of red Poppies, or 


vice of Dendelion, or Borage. Funker obſerves, that 
er has in many Patients ſuſpended, in one Moment, 
& of a ſuffocating Catarrh, ſometimes by producing a 
omiting, ſometimes by Sweating, and ſometimes with- 
ſenſible Evacuation ; and he adviſes it to be mixed in 
bes with a certain digeſtive Salt. It may be given very 
xeouſly to cachectic Girls, in the Quantity of a Grain, 
in ten Grains of Crocus Martis Aperiens, and of the 
Duflicatum, the Doſe being repeated twice a Day. 
der may be given either alone, or mixed with a lit- 
and diluted with Wine, or Water, or any other proper 
It i likewiſe ſometimes given with Oil of ſweet Al- 
rin Conſerve of Violets, Borage, &c. in form of a Bolus. 
however to be carefully obſerved, that this Powder is 
be given till the Quantity of Blood has been leſſened, 
þ Fluids ſufficiently diluted and attenuated ; for, as by 
of it the Blood is very ſuddenly rarefy' d, and put into 
ff Efferveſcence ; if the Veſſels are before full, they 
ſtil more diſtended, by the increaſed Heat and Motion 
dd and other Fluids, and hurtful Congeſtions may 
lin the Viſcera. It ought therefore never to be given, 
Pangers from a Plethora are taken off, and till the Hu- 
| a been rendered fluid by great Quantities of Diluents 
aum in which Antimony has been boiled, paſſed 
Cap-paper, is recommended by ſome in Scabs, and 
aſes of the Skin. 
mes which ariſe from ignited Antimony, may be col- 
Vlite, yellow, and red Flowers, 15 proper Veſſels 
ule of, and, by adding powdered Glaſs, Sal Ammo- 
Nitre, that they may riſe in greater Quantities ; and 
en being edulcorated by frequent Lotions, are eme- 
nic, and ſometimes ſudorific, being given from two 
Grains, Geoffrey. 


Hiſtory of KERMES MINERAL. 


AG 1714.2 new Medicine appeared in Paris, and 
zen Xquired, but ſtill preſerves, an uncommon Cha- 
4 Virtues and Efficacies. It is called the Carthu- 
A becauſe at that Time one Dominic, a Frier of the 
N der, was ſeized with a violent Defluxion in his 
|. mereaſing more and more in ſpite of a due and 
— of all the known Medicines againſt that 
Death to threaten the Patient with certain and un- 
— Upon which one Simon, a Frier of the ſame 
D that ſince the Patient's Life was deſpaired of, 

damitted to give him a newly invented Medicine, 


he C. before 
ure to command the Attention 
Concurrence of ſuch other lucky Circum- 
in an Affair of that Nature, the Powder 
become ſo famous, as it afterwards 
the Carthu/ign, The Reputation of 
i , the Secret of its Com- 

by ſome. ſkilful Phyſicians, and, 
who confided ſo much in its 


an an Account of which we ſhall give in his 


ſenſible. It is princi adapted 
tions of 2 115 De la Ligerie did not pretend to be 
the Inventor of this Medicine; he openly acknowledged, that 


lure of his being in the Right, with r 
> Preparation Pa f. uf a 


Towards the latter End of December, in the Year 1518. the 
Marquis of Bayers was ſeized with a violent continued Fever, 
accompany'd with terrible Paroxyſms, a ſevere and frequent 
Cough, a Spitting of Blood, a ſmarting Pain of his Side, and 
a conſiderable Difficulty of Breathing, Nothing that Art can 
do in a Caſe of this Nature, was forgot; and though all the 
Means, commonly judged proper, were uſed, both with the 
greateſt Care and Expedition imaginable, the Patient never- 
theleſs, in the very Beginning of the next Year, and upon the 
ſeventh Day of his Diſorder, was reduced to a truly deplorable 
State: His Belly ſwell'd, and became prodigiouſly tenſe ; his 
Spitting was entirely ſuppreſs'd, which produced an uncommon. 
Oppreſſion, and a Rattling of his Throat; his Pulſe became 
ſmall, unequal and intermitting. His Reaſon left him; he 
neither ſpoke to any one, nor made a Reply to any one who 
ſpoke to him: In a word, he was in juſt the ſame Condition 
that People on the very Verge of Death, and in their laſt Mo- 
ments, uſe to be, I ſhall not here exaggerate the Matter, or 
inſiſt upon the Importance of ſome Circumſtances, ſuch as that 
the Patient was a Perſon of Diſtinction, and a Branch of the 
Houſe of 3 07 9 or that he was continually ſurrounded, 
during his Indiſpoſition, by a Crowd of Perſons of Diſtinction, 
and others who were intereſted in his Life and Health, and 
who can atteſt the Truth of the Facts I advance. Mr. Pra- 
dignac, the Apothecary, and Mr. Momblau, the Surgeon, who 
attended the Patient on this Occaſion, can alſo vouch the Truth 
of what I ſay. In fine, tho” the Extremity to which the Mar- 
= of Bayers was reduced, ſeemed to cut off all Hopes of a 

-ure, I nevertheleſs, in ſpite of unfavourable and diſcouraging 
Appearances, thought it incumbent upon me, both in point of 
Duty and Prudence, to repeat my Attempts to the very laſt 
Period of the Patient's Life. I therefore had recourſe, upon 
this Occaſion, to the Carthuſian Powder, the good Effects of 
which I had formerly experienced, eſpecially in Diſorders of the 
Breaſt ; and as, of all the conſiderable Diſtempers I have known 
cured by this Powder, none, even that of Frier Dominic not 
excepted, had gone ſuch a Length, or demanded ſo ſpeedy 
Aſſiſtance and Relief, as this, I gave the Patient, at different 
times indeed, but very ſoon after each other, nine or ten 
Grains of this Powder ; and perceiving, that it neither ope- 
rated by Vomit, Stool, nor Sweat, and that his Pulſe, in the 
mean time, became a little better, and his Oppreſſion leſs, I 
repeated every fourth Hour, for twenty-four Hours, a Doſe of 
three Grains of the ſame Powder, which, at the End of that 
time, produced no other Effect, than to render the Pulſe a little 
better, and the Oppreflion a little leſs; and all this without 
any Evacuation either by Stool, Vomit, or Sweat. The Pa- 
tient, in the mean time, remain'd without his Reaſon, and 
without Spitting, and his Belly continued preternaturally tenſe. 
But as we afterwards continued to give him ſome Doſes of the 
Powder, his Breaſt began to grow eaſy, by diſcharging a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of Spit, which was hard, baked as it were, 
and mixed with black coagulated Blood, and which the Patient 
expectorated for three or four Days. And as ſoon as this re- 
markable Criſis came on, the Patient's Reaſon returned, his 
Oppreſlion, the "Tenſion of his Belly, and, in a word, all the 
other Symptoms, diſappear'd ; and in a ſhort time, the Marquis 
of Bayers was completely cur'd. But what is particularly re- 
markable in this Cure, is not only the Recovery of the Patient 
from ſo deſperate a State, but alſo the Manner in which the Me- 
dicine operated, and the Quantity neceſſary to be ſucceſſively 
given, in order to produce the Cure ; and, indeed, the Patient 
took thirty-ſix Grains of this Powder in the Space of forty- 
eight Hours; and theſe thirty-ſix Grains, inſtead of working 
by Vomit, by Stool, or by Sweat, as the Medicine generally 
does, when exhibited in a much ſmaller Doſe, in Caſes where 
it is attended with Succeſs, inſenſibly cleared the Parts ſerving 
the Purpoſes of Reſpiration, and the ExpeRoration becoming, 
by that means, much more eaſy, the Patient found himſelf, all 
on a ſudden, able to expectorate that prodigious Quantity, 
which remaining there for ſome Days, had become dry by the 
feveriſh Heat of the Patient, juſt as if it had been expoſed to 
the Influences of the Air and Sun. 

This ſurpriſing Cure, perform'd upon a Perſon of ſuch Di- 


ſtinction as the Marquis of Bayers, gain'd the Curthuſian 


Powder ſuch an high Reputation, that in ſhort, the King pur- 
chaſed the , its Compoſition from Mr. De la Ligerie in 
1720. ſince which Time the Public has been well enough acquaint- 

with it. It is a Sulphur extracted from Antimony, by means 


* 


of the Alcali of Nitre fixed by Charcoal. It is leſs emetic than 
the ordinary Golden Sulphur of Antimony, employ d for Purpoſes 
of that Nature. It purges gently, and ſometimes operates only 


by Tranſpiration, though its Effects are even then ſufficiently 
to Diſorders and Indiſpoſi- 


he had it of Mr. Cha/tenai, to whom: it had been communi- 
cated by an Apothecary, who was Scholar to the famous Glau- 
ber. Thus Glauber ſhould, in Juſtice, be eſteemed the origi- 
nal Inventor; and, indeed, this Medicine is aQtually deſcribed. 

in 
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I collected twelve different Parcels of different emetic Tartars 
and a like Number of different Preparations of Kermes Mine- 
ral. . er which I analyſed them, and the Differ- 
- ences ubſtances ielded, make up a conſidera 

Part of this Memoir ; — . - b * 
tain and infallible. Criteria, or Marks by which we may know 
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Þ his Writings, but in ſo enigmatical a Manner, as cannot 
fail to diſguſt People of Senſe and Taſte. 

It is alſo contained in the late Mr. Lemery's Treatiſe of An- 
timony, not that this; Chymiſt caught the Hint, or decypher'd 
the Secret in the myſterious Glauber; but, as he deſign'd in that 
Work to diſcover the Qualities of Antimony, by turning it 
into all the various Shapes imaginable, and combining it with 
all Subſtances from which any Effect might be expected, it 
was impoſſible but he muſt light upon a Combination fo ſim- 
ple and fo natural. *Tis nevertheleſs certain, that Mr. Le- 
mery's Proceſs is different from that of Glauber. The Inten- 
tion is to extract the Sulphur of Glauber extracts 
it by the Alcali of Nitre fixed by Ch then, in order to 
free the Sulphur of Antimony of that Alcali, with which it is 
impregnated, he employs Spirit of Wine, and digeſts it for 
ſome Days upon the nitrous Liquor ; after which he evaporates 
the Spirit of Wine, which leaves the Sulphur of Antimony, at 
the Bottom of the Veſlel, either in a liquid Form, if the Spirit 
of Wine is not totally evaporated, or in a dry one, if it is. In 
the latter Caſe it is a red Powder, and is what is called the Car- 
thufian Powder. But the deceaſed Mr. Lemery did not uſe the 
Spirit of Wine in his Proceſs, fince, by only leaving his Mate- 
rials at Reſt, and, as it were, to themſelves, he had the ſame 
Powder, which precipitates of its own accord. Mr. de la 
Ligerie's Method is intirely the fame 3 and Mr. Le the 
younger has found by Experiments, that the Spirit of Wine 
1s of no Uſe, unleſs for the ſake of having the Medicine either 
in a dry or liquid Form; for without the Spirit of Wine it can 
only be obtain'd in a dry Form. 

Beſides, in order to extract the Sulphur of Antimony, Glau- 
ber knew of nothing except the Alcali of Nitre fix'd by Char- 
coal : But the late Mr. found, that every Alcali was 
proper for that Purpoſe. Hence Lemery the younger concludes, 
that as Oil of Tartar is the ſtrongeſt of all fixed Alcalies, it 
muſt of conſequence be of all others the moſt proper in this 
Preparation ; and a great Number of Experiments made with 
this very View, concur to prove his Aﬀertion. The peculiar 
Property of this Medicine conſiſts in its not being too emetic. 
If its emetic Quality was as ſtrong as that of the other Prepa- 
rations of Antimony, it would be thrown up by the Stomach 
as ſoon as they are, and would not have ſufficient Time to 
diffuſe and inſinuate itſelf into all the ſmall Veſſels, where it 
produces its moſt conſiderable Effect, or, at leaſt, that Effect 
which is peculiar to itſelf. Now, in order to render it leſs 
emetic than the other Preparations of Antimony, there muſt 
neceſſarily remain in it a certain Quantity of Alcali to bind up, 
and, as it were, entangle the Sulphur. And there remains 
more. or leſs of this Alcali in the Sulphur, or its Action is 
ſtronger or fainter, in proportion as the fix'd Alcali, which 


originally ated upon the Antimony, is ſtronger or weaker. 


n fine, the late Mr. Lemery has not, like Glauber, made 
this red Powder an univerſal Medicine, but very accurately 
determin'd its particular Uſes, and the preciſe Caſes in which 
*tis proper, which he learnt from ience, and in the 
Courſe of his Practice, long before the Carthuſian Powder was 
heard of in the World. So that if Mr. Lemery has not the 
Glory of being the original Inventor, he has at leaſt an Equi- 
valent accruing from the Additions and Improvements he has 
made to this famous Medicine. Hit. de P Acad. R. 1720. 


Memoir on EmETiC TARTAR, and KERMEs MinERAL. 


By Mr. GEOFFROY, 


- The Uſe of emetic Tartar, when the Intention is to vomit, 
and of Kermes Mineral, when the Deſign is to prepare and 
diſpoſe the Humors to a ſalutary Evacuation, can poſſibly be 
liable to no juſt Exceptions, if thoſe Medicines are preſcribed 
on proper Occaſions, prepar d with all the neceſſary Precau- 


tions, and the beſt Method of Preparation uniformly and uni- 


verſally follow d: But this is not the Caſe; for it often happens, 
that three Grains of ſome emetic Tartar produce very conſider- 
able Effects, whereas fix or ſeven Grains of another emetic 
Tartar, differently prepared, ſhall produce no Effects at all, and 
that in Conſtitutions nearly alike. f 

The Caſe is the fame with the Kermes Mineral: Three or 
four Grains of ſome Kinds of it excite very faint Nauſee ; 


whereas one Grain of another Sort actually vomits, and this too 
in Caſes where we cannot aſcribe this Difference of Effects to 


or introduced into it, | : | 
This ſurpriſing Variety calls aloud for our Attention, and 
deſerves to have its Cauſes inquired into, ſince tis a Point 
wherein the Good of Society, and the Welfare of Mankind, are 
nearly concern'd. | | RITES YET 
t I might therefore diſcover the Cauſes of this Variety, 


the greater or ſmaller Quantity of Acid lodg'd in the Stomach, 


theſe Differences will be cer- 


- 


Vins, till the Vinegar is ſo fully bun 
to vitrify ; if after this it is ga f d G 


the! 
ſeveral times, to a fourth or fifth Vinifcn en a 
in this Caſe be black, ſcarce” tranſpare® 7 thr 


the Effects to be expected from ſuch and ſuch an 
tar, or ſuch and ſuch a Kermes Mineral, taking i 
in the mean time, that the Conſtitutions of th, P. 
nearly equal. I ſhall, at the End of the Meng; p= 
very ſimple Remedy, which may in many Caſes be jib 
in the room of the Kermes, — that very often 5 
bious Succeſs. AT. * &h 

Antimony, of which *tis well known that emet 
Kermes Mineral are two Preparations, is a Miner Tatg 
a ſmall Quantity of eaſily vitrifiable metallic Erd. , * 
able Portion of a vitriolic Acid, and a Bitumen, «Old 
Earth. 7 

This Acid, in Conjunction with the Bitumen, form 
flammable Sulphur, which ſometimes abounds fo mud; 
ral Antimony, that ſome of it is frequently found al | 
common Sulphur. It is this Sulphur, united with the 1 
Earth of Antimony, which, when this Mineral k d, 
dergone its Meltings for Purification, diſcovers, and nu 
ſervable, that ſurpriſing Multiplicity of Needles of 
compoſed ; but *tis to the vitriolic Acid, united with te 
men, and forming the common Sulphur, that the N. 
are owing, and not to the oily Matter alone: f 
melts Glaſs of Antimony with a ſimple Phlogiſtc, 
Charcoal, reduced into a Powder, the Glaſs is revived | 
Regulus, which is not like Antimony, adorn'd with 
but full of little ſhining Plates or Laminæ. If,  & 
trary, we employ common Sulphur to revive the G 
Antimony, we ſhall find in the Crucible an Antmoys 
with Needles, like the common Antimony ; becad 
this Mineral had loſt, during its Calcination, is by th 
reſtored to it; that is, its vitriolic Acid, and the Ft 
Earth, which, in Conjunction, form that comma 
which is neceſſary to conſtitute it Antimony. 

That a vitrifiable Earth is contain'd in Antimom, 
prov'd from its being ſo eaſily vitrify'd, when by Cal 
one evaporates the Overplus of the vitriolic Acid, ad 
Phlogiſtic which hinder'd the Continuity or Contaft 
conſtituent Parts of this metallic Earth. 

1. Thus it follows, from what I have faid, that th 

disjoin'd and divided by a great deal of inflammable Su 
Antimony. 
2. That ſome Part of the inflammable Matter bei 
off, ſo that no more of it may remain than what is ſul 
continue a metallic Form to the Antimony, in tt 
Regulus is produced. | 

1 That if that inflammable Matter is almoſt nt 
ry'd off by a moderate Calcination, the metallic Ei 
2 aſſumes the Form of Glaſs, when put in 

eat. 

4. and laſtly, That if this Calcination is carm daf 
till the higheſt Degree of Fire is employ'd, we fall 
animated or inert Calx or Earth, which will be ewe 
tute of the emetic Virtues of Antimony itſelf, of 5 
and of its Glaſs. 

Some Authors, and among the reſt Kuncke), lu 
in Antimony there is a mercurial Principle concum 
the Sulphur and the vitrifiable Earth, to the Fommm 
Mineral. This Author even deſcribes, but in n d 
Manner, ſeveral Ways of diſcovering this Mer 
dare not admit this mercurial Principle, till, 12 
unexceptionable Proceſs I have convinced myſelf, tu 
liquid Mercury in Antimony. , 

Upon the Authority of Kuncke!, who was an cus 
miſt, I have already begun ſome of theſe Procells, 
'tis faid this Mercury is obtain'd ; and if my Ee 
_— they will furniſh me with Materials ſufficient) 

emoir. or 

At preſent, I only know of three — 8 p rj 

7 


Common Sulphur, the vitriolic Acid, and 2 

e 
metic Quality; and the inert Cab e 
a Gl 


more TinQure from it; if this Powder 4 
freſh White-wine Vinegar; and if th 


tute of an emetic Quality, tho the „ 
conſiderable one. ths e "1 +l 


mY 
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thele Vine 


de pulverized 


{the Tincture from that Part of the ſulphureous Matter, 
wary e Acid of the ſame Vinegar muſt have corroded 
Elred a Portion of the Reguline Part of the Glaſs, or, in 
form Words, of that Part which is moſt eaſily reduced into a 
„ Now tis already known, and I ſhall farther prove, 
i the Reguline Part of Antimony, in which its emetic 
conſiſts ; or, in other Words, its emetic Virtues re- 
{me Combination of Sulphur, compoſed of a very ſmall 
ry of vitriolic Acid, and a Portion of inflammable Mat- 
lied to a vitrifiable Earth. If this Earth has few Inter- 
Md with Sulphur, it will be very emecic. This is the 
wt Glaſs of Antimony, which is one of the moſt emetic 
the Preparations of this Mineral. If theſe Interſtices are 
uce 
a contains more of Sulphur than its Glaſs, the 
dation will be a little leſs emetic. In fine, if theſe Inter- 
zre ſo large as to contain more groſs Sulphur than there 
lis vitrifable Earth, it will retain no emetic Quality at 
ales convey'd to it by ſome accidental Circumſtance ; as 
mony, which does not vomit without the Aid and Al- 
g of ſome Acid. 
principal Reaſon why crude Antimony is not emetic, is, 
> the vitriolic Acid contain'd in it, is united to an unctuous 
ic, with which it forms a groſs and bituminous Sulphur, 
timony, 1 {> ties up the Particles of the metallic Earth, that they 
N by N act upon the Stomach, without ſome foreign and adven- 
Acid, ad Aid. But when the greateſt Part of this Acid, and this 
Conn Inous * pr carried hel ow. Fire, nf any other 
, then there only remains in the Regulus a Sulphur ca- 
ff Expanſion, nd conſequently in a Condition 8 carry 
vith it ſome Particles of the metallic vitrifiable Earth, 
by their Rigidity are capable of irritating the Nervous 
, and keg 4 Ions ; for I ſuppoſe, that 
ritation is the uſe of Vomiting, 
Ill, perhaps, be objected to me, that all I have ſaid upon 
tic Quality of Antimony, was in a great meaſure known 
That may poſſibly be true; but, conſidering the fela- 
eſe Things bear to what I am afterwards to advance, I 
not forbear ſhewing, that the phlogiſtic or inflammable 
Je of Antimony is not emetic, but ſo far as, after its Diſ- 
nent from its vitriolic Acid, it is united to its vitrifiable 
z that is, ſo far as it approaches the Form of the Glaſs, 
leaſt, that of the Regulus; and that, in Conſequence of 
de more the emetic Tartar and the Kermes contain of 
lus that is eaſy to be reviv'd, the more emetic they muſt 
Y I w_ uu 4 give an Account of the Experi- 
prove this Truth. 
ide uſe of an Oun 1 I - 
ollected: I beat « wha A ; _—_— 
j vp more, fre oy +" oye?) compos'd of two 
u ed tartar, and one of Nitre, calcin'd together: I 
2 into different Crucibles, ſhap'd like inverted 
0 em in a melting Heat, till the Salts, being melted, 
on appear'd like a ſettled Oil at the Bottom of 
ten broke den, ak and the Regulus, which bed 
"ved, collected þ N 
1 at the Bottoms of the Crucibles. 
* an Ounce of the weakeſt emetic Tartars, from 
eo — one Dram eighteen Grains of Regulus; from 
ow us emetic Quality, a Dram and an half; and 
ere moſt violent in their Effects, two Drams ten 


— ba theſe Eſſays, which were at firſt yellow be- 
they 2D 3 then they aſſumed a blackiſh Colour ; 
Action 5. diſſolved per Deliquium. | 
ous 2 8 the ſtrongeſt emetic Tartars depends upon 
wy os \egulus of Antimony, which the Cream of 
ae been AP the more Antimonial Preparations, 
the Form of in the Solution of Cream of Tartar, ap- 
ic Tarts, I the Regulus'or Glaſs, the more violent 
Wh mom mn becauſe then the vegetable Acid of the 
the Antimony, 9? and diſſolves more of the emetic 


| the _ _ | 

mne, 12. x this Solution of Tartar is boil'd with 
ended by 8 eguline Parts of which are ſheathed up, 
r groſs Sulphur, this Acid will ſcarcely act 
der d two C... Mae | «le 
of 18 n of the Cream of Tartar with one 
ure, z ch had already been levigated: Iboil'd 
The Liquo hs | nity of Water, for eighteen 


lle, ref bling allum'd a yellowiſh Colour, and a 


e at of Vinh, T lied . wh 


Jy ſulphuroeus Matter, they would aſſume the ſame 
'S dat would not, on that Account, acquire an emetic 
The oily Part of the Vinegar muſt then have ex- 


or very numerous, as is the Caſe with Regulus of 


ANT 


ars are emetic in different Degrees ; the firſt as yet hot, thro? a double Paper. The Maſs, remaining in the 
lt than the laſt, which ſeem to have an aſtrin- 
| ey all aſſume a reddiſh Colour, by digeſting 
e Glaſs of Antimony ; but if digeſted upon 


Bottom of the Matraſs, ſent forth a ſulphureous Smell. This 
impregnated Liquor being evaporated, I had Cryitals of Tartar, 
two Grains of which, when given for a Doſe, only excited a 
_ Nauſea. | | | | 

I took an Ounce of theſe Cryſtals of Tartar, thus ſlightly 
impregnated with the emetic Part of Antimony ; I melted it, 
like other emetie Tartar, with the black Flux-powder, and 
found in the Crucible, when cold and broken, a great many 
yellow Scoriz, intermingled here and there with ſome Grains 
of Regulus, which were ſo minute, and in ſo ſmall a Quan- 
tity, that they could not, by their own Weight, colle& them- 
ſelves at the Bottom of the Crucible. 

Tho? it is evident from this Experiment; that the Acid of 
Tartar acts upon Antimony, and that it corrodes a little of 
its Reguline Part, yet this 3 is ſo weak, that it is not 
poſſible by the Reduction to collect the Particles of the Re- 
gulus carry'd off by this vegetable Acid : It is alſo certain, that 
however fine the Powder of the Antimony is, every one of its 
ſmall Parts remains always wrapt up in its groſs Sulphur, and 
that this Sulphur defends it, and proves, as it were, a Covering 
againſt the Action of the Acid of the Tartar. | 

It is then proved, that before a vegetable Acid cari become 
ſufficiently emetic by its remaining upon Antimony, that Mi- 
neral mu be freed as much as is poſſible from its groſs Sulphur 
that it is reduced into a very pure Regulus ; and that the nearer it 
approaches to the Form of the Glaſs, without the Addition of 
any foreign Matter to facilitate its Vitriſication, the more the 
Acid of Tartar, in Conjunction with the Sulphur, will carry 


off theſe rigid Parts of the metallic Earth, which I formerly 


| faid was the Cauſe of Vomiting. Thus all emetic Tartar; 


which has been prepared with the Glaſs of Antimony, and the 
Liver of Antimony waſh'd, which is a Species of V itrification, 
will be much more emetic than any other emetic Tartat, that has 
not been ſo prepared. 

I have already ſhewn, by the Quantity of Regulus con- 
tained in the different emetic Tartars, which I reduced, that 
it is a Matter of Importance to know to what Degree this Re- 
medy is emetic, and that very conſiderable Accidents may be 
produced by thoſe random Preſcriptions, in which four, five; 
or fix Grains of emetic Tartar are order'd for a Vomit. It 
then it ſhould be thought proper to follow my Method, in order 


to know in what Degree any Emetic ought to vomit, without 


the Operation being follow'd with any troubleſome Accidents; 
I ſhall here draw up a Table of what was yielded by my ſeve- 
ral Reductions. I made Choice of emetic Tartar upon two 
different Extremes, that is, the weakeſt and the ſtrongeſt ; to 
theſe I always added that which to me appeared to contain the 
moſt ſuitable Proportion of the Regulus. 1 | 

An emetic Tartar, from an Ounce of which thirty-two. 
Grains of Regulus may be produced, contains four Grains of 
the Regulus in each Dram, and each Grain the eighteenth 
3 of a Grain, and conſequently may be look'd upon as too 
weak. 

That which yields two Drams of Regulus in an Ounce, con- 
tains eighteen Grains of it in each Dram ; that is, each Grain 
the fourth Part of a Grain. This works very violently, un- 
leſs given in a very ſmall Doſe. | | 

Laſtly, that which yields a Dram and an half of Regulus in 
an Ounce, contains thirteen Grains and an half in each Dram; 
that is, three Sixteenths of a Grain in each Grain. Thus is a 
due Proportion, and I know two Grains, or two Grains and a 
half of it, will vomit ſufficiently, ſince by that Dole fix or 
ſeven Sixteenths of a Grain of the Regulus are convey'd into 
the Stomach. ; | 

Tho? I here determine the Quantity of Regulus contain'd in 
each Grain of emetic Tartar, with relation to the total Pro- 
duct of a ſimple Reduction by the black Flux-powder, I do 
not from that mean to conclude, that each Grain of unreduc'd 
emetic Tartar contains preciſely the Doſe above ſpecified. I 
know that it contains a little more : But as this Surplus re- 
mains in the Scotiz of the Reduction, it would be neceſſary to 
diſſolve them in Water, to precipitate the Powder of them, 
commonly called Sulphur of Antimony ; and then to reduce this 
Powder by the black Flux-powder ; in this Caſe we ſhould 
alſo have from it a little Regulus. But I omit this Reduction, 
that my Proceſs, ſerving as a Proof, may be the more ſhore 
and 4 


Examination of KERMES MintRAL. 


This Preparation, publiſhed by Order of the King in 1720. 
is made by boiling Antimony in Rain-water, quickened by the 
Liquor of Nitre Exod by Charcoal ; which is the Alkaheſt of 
Glauber. After the Filtration of the Liquor, as yet warm,; 
a Powder is precipitated, which; when well eduleorated, is the 
very Remedy of which we are treating. 
| "The Kermes Mineral was, for ſome time, look'd upon as a 
Sulphur of Antimony; and, taking it for ſuch, I examin'd it 
firſt by Deflagration, in order to know whether it burn'd. in a 
_—_— R 1 5 different 
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different Manner from Powder of Antimony, or from Golden : 


Sulphur of Antimony. | 
made three Pieces of thick China red-hot in the ſame Fire; 


upon one I let ten Grains of levigated Antimony drop; upon 
another I let fall ten Grains of the Golden Sulphur of Anti- 
mony of the fourth Precipitation, becauſe that is the fineſt; 
and upon the third, as much well-choſen and high- colour d 
Kermes. The Kermes affords a more bluiſh Flame than the 
other two ; it conſumes ſooner than the Golden Sulphur of 
Antimony, which in burning boils like Antimony itſelf ; theſe 
two laſt ſending up Vapours, or a Smoke much thicker. The 
Smell of the Kermes was, in this Experiment, much leſs ſul - 
phureous and pungent than thoſe of the other two. By conti- 
nuing the Fire theſe three Subſtances were evaporated, and 
when they ceas'd to ſmoke, the Antimony left upon the China 
a 31 Spot, of a Coffee- colour. 

The Golden Sulphur of Antimony left a reddiſh Subſtance 


intermix'd with ſome white Points. 


As for the Kermes, it only left a thin, white, ſpungy Earth, 


interſperſed with ſome little yellow Spots. 

I have already ſaid, that I made Choice of high-colour'd 
Kermes, becauſe tis neceſſary to obſerve, that if this red Pow- 
der has not been ſufficiently edulcorated by frequent Ablutions 
in Water, and that if too much alcaline Salt remains in it, it 
loſes its Colour, when expoſed to the Air, and becomes colour'd 


with a Flower, or white Stratum. I myſelf have a Maſs of 


Kermes of this Sort, the Whole of which is become white, 
and which, as it whiten'd, loſt almoſt all its ſulphureous Odour ; 
which Circumſtance is a ſtrong Preſumption, that there is a great 
deal of Volatility in the ſulphureous Part of this Powder ; for 
Sulphur of this Preparation is no longer of the ſame Nature 
with the groſs Sulphur of Antimony, becauſe in it the vitriolic 
Acid has had its Nature alter'd by the Alcali of the fixed Nitre. 
In order to be fatisfy*d as to this, I took of well edulcorated 
Kermes, one Part ; with this Powder I extinguiſhed in a Glaſs 
Mortar two Parts of very pure Mercury, which I had revived, 


without Diſtillation, from corrofive Sublimate, by Filings of 


Iron. From this Mixture there was a black Powder or ÆEthiops 
formed, juſt as when one extinguiſhes Mercury with common 
Sulphur. Yet there was this Difference between theſe two Pre- 
parations : The ÆEthiops made by common Sulphur is a Prepa- 
ration which always yields an artificial Cinnabar by Sublimation. 
If the Kermes had been a Sulphur of the ſame Nature, that is, 
if it had contained a vitriolic Acid at Liberty to act, I ſhould 
have obtain'd from my Ethiops of Kermes a Cinnabar of An- 
—_— Notwithſtanding this, after having ſubjected it to 
the Fire in'a Retort till it was almoſt melted, the Mercury 
Paſſed into the Recipient without any Diminution of Weight. 
Only in that Part of the Neck of the Retort where it comes 
immediately from the Furnace, there was a ſmall red Circle, 
which, by the way, was only a kind of Tincture, almoſt with- 
out any Conſiſtence. At the Bottom of the Retort I found 
the Kermes melted into ſeveral ſmall Maſſes detached from one 
another, and of a darker Colour than Liver of Antimony ; 
ſome of theſe Maſſes were full of Bubbles of Air, and all of 
them were brittle. None of theſe Maſſes had either the 
Needles of 3 or the Laminæ of its Regulus. I be- 
lieve that what facilitates this Fuſion of the Kermes, tho* ſo 
imperfect as that it cannot be look'd upon as a Reduction, is 
the Portion of alcaline Salt neceſſarlly contained in this Powder, 
but which is not ſufficient to produce a complete Revivification 
of the Regulus. All theſe Maſſes were rough, with ſmall, 
tranſparent, rigid, and brittle Needles. The Arch of the Re- 
tort was cover d with a very fine, white Powder, interſpers'd 
with ſmall Groupes ,of the like Needles rang'd almoſt like a 
Star, with many Rays darting out from it. Theſe Groupes 
of Needles were mo nt near the Neck of the Retort, 
where they had ſtopp'd upon a Bed of yellow Duſt. The 
Difference of Colours in this ſublim'd Duſt and Groupes of 
Needles, was not eaſy to be diſcover'd, unleſs when I made the 
Experiment with a ſmall Quantity of Matter ; for when I em- 
ploy'd a large one, the Fire, in melting the Kermes, rais'd 
: more turbid and browniſh Subſtance to the Top of the 
etort. 
If then a Cinnabar produced by Kermes and Mercury is 
deſired, we muſt either add a vitriolic Acid to them, or diſen- 
that which has been laid hold on by the Alcali of the fixed 
itre, that, in Conjunction with the inflammable Part of the 
Kermes, it may act like a common Sulphur reproduc'd. . 
Fir EXAMPLE. 

I took an Ounce of Kermes, and, during Trituration, pour'd 
upon it ſixteen Drops of the Oil of white Vitriol, which 
was not ſulphureous. After Trituration for an Hour, the 
Powder did not to me appear acid; afterwards I extin- 

hed in it, by little and little, four Grains of purified 
ercury : I continued the Trituration for fifteen or ſix- 
teen Hours; for the Mixture was a long time before it 
aſſumed the blackiſh Colour of Æthiops. n, upon put- 


| ting this /ZEthiops into a Retort, a yellow Sulphur, ' in a 


J 


was firſt yielded ; afterwards there was 


ſmall Quantity, roſe into the Neck 0 
then _— black and bituminous Fey : few, 
in the mean time, paſs'd in a liquid Pom My 
ceiver. When I obſerved, that nothing . 
longer, I augmented the Fire, melted the 50 
Retort, and next Day found, upon the Tu « | 
tort, and on the Surface of the N which 1 
Bottom, a pretty conſiderable Quantity of a 10 
Cinnabar of Antimony; but it required a Mat! 
order to ſublime it. . tagte 


Second Ex AM LE. 


In order to diſengage the vitriolic Acid from ir 
entangled and wrapp'd up in the alcaline Salt of th 


By this Experiment it appears, that the Acid of tee 
which was contained in the corrofive Sublimate, has qui 
Mercury, in order to attack the Reguline Part of the, 
diſſolve it, and convert it into Butter of Antimony: Nd 
pears, that this Regulus, converted into Butter, has |e 
berty the Portion of vitriolic Acid, which, in the Kerns, 
the Proceſs, was united with the Alcali of the fix'd Nur, 
the ſulphureous Part, and with the metallic Earth of t 
mony 3 for theſe are the four Ingredients in this Pont 
alſo appears, that at this time the Portion of vitridl 
being partly diſengaged from the Subſtances with which 
entangled, & reſumed that Proportion of Mm Phlogiſtc 
was nece for its being again converted into comne 
phur, l flug in N uniting with the Men 
took the Maſs in the Bottom of the Retort, and havingn 
it by the black Flux-powder, I had twelve Grains of 
from the nine Drams of Kermes, which I uſed in tis 
ment; that is, one Grain and a Third of Regulus wer 
by each Dram of the Kermes. As I repeated the wat 
of this Proceſs twelve different Times, upon tuch f 
Sorts of Kermes, the Products of the Reduction vanel; 
have found two Sorts of Kermes, which, As redudne 
powder, have yielded two Grains and an Eighth fora 
of Powder, upon which the Experiment was tried: 1 
Kermes, the Regulus of which is ſo ww to be revived, 8 
others the moſt emetic. To theſe Product of revived ke 
we muſt add that Portion of the Regulus which ba pl 
the Butter of Antimony, and that which remainedin 
of the ReduQtion. 4 
In order to prove, ſtill more effeRually, that there 5! 
mon Sulphur in the Kermes ; or, at leaſt, if ww 
the Form of common Sulphur, that it is in too im ; 
tity to riſe in Cinnabar with the Mercury, I put my 

f an Ounce of Kermes, well waſh'd, without an 
I augmented the Fire by d „and, with a lor 
there was formed, at the Neck of the Retort, 2 fe * 
real Sulphur ; but it was in as ſmall a Quantity 20 f. 
without Cov, in my firſt Experiment upon 
turated with Mercury. 

I have then rare that the Kermes and Meru, 
together, cannot yield Cinnabar without 57 
Acid, or the Help of corroſive Sublimate : A 0 
what it will produce with the vitriolic Ae n 
Mercury. | Nram df 

For this Purpoſe, I put into a Retort 2 1 
Mineral, rubb'd with an equal Quantity of inte inp 
tort being placed in a reverberatory nears 4. about 


LT then 
of the Retort, a Vapour, which was at firk white i 
afterwards a pale Red, and, laſt of all, a deep * if, 
bar. This red Colour was a little on the u he fi 
Part of the Neck which was moſt expo! 10 2 70 
interior Sides of the Retort were cover A wo 
Stratum, upon which were ſublined Gage, 8006 
Needles, 8 thoſe 5. 2 each mea 
taking away the Receiver, there A 
rey ang Smell: I took from the Rect! 


Grains of revived Mercury; and the, a 85 5 
at its Bottom a Maſs, divided into fever” it were h. 


their Colour, had a Metallic App Neat : 
\ Thos, in this Experiment, the mender to ke 
Mineral abandons ite Mercuty, in 

4 


Rlogitic, . being united to the Phlogi 


Alcali, and the Metallic Part of the Kermes ; 
iſtic, was a in 
ing Sulphur: This made up the yellow Cir- 
| ane Nack, od at the Top of the Retort ; for, upon 
1 * of it off, tine ion of M 
| was joined to ſome Portion ercury 
{ n er 5 at leaſt the red Circle to me ap- 
* 5 Cinnabar. At laſt the reſt of this Acid was con- 
uu. 4, the Reguline Part, and was the productive Cauſe 
Fe Needles with which the Maſſes; in the Bottom of 


ꝗ rou h. 
- oak Acid of the Turbith Mineral finds, in 
| aw? tate Mercury, Materials for ſubliming another 
is ich is neither a Cinnabar, nor a corroſive Subli- 
ode the two fol'owing Experiments ſeem to have little 


to our preſent Subject, they nevertheleſs deſerve our 


ul 


ort a Mixture of one Dram of Turbith Mi- 
1 of red Precipitate: Theſe two Subſtances, 
ded an Acid, which was of a nitrous Faſte and 
nods there appear'd a Steam of a very ſtrong ſul- 
« Odour ; which muſt have proceeded either from the 
be of the Mercury, or from that of the Spirit of Nitre, 
= pe) twenty-four Grains of Mercury paſs d into 
river, and the Remainder was ſublimed to the Neck of 
tort, in the Form of a white Mercurial Salt ; which is 
olive Sublimate, but a Turbith ſublimed, ſince it does 
ein Water, but becomes yellow in it, juſt as Tur- 
neral does. 
i Mineral, put alone into a Retort, only yielded thirty- 
ins of liquid Mercury each Dram : Beſides, it was ne- 
p augment the Fire ſo far as to melt the Retort, at the 
of which there remain'd a white Spot, which had pene- 
e Subſtance of the Glaſs ; and in the Neck of the Re- 
bund, ſublimed, a little yellow Sulphur, regenerated, 
; with the Phlogiſtic of the Mercury, and a white 
Subſtance, which neither diflolved nor changed its 
1 Water 3 which was alſo the Caſe with the white Spot 
dttom of the Retort. This white indiſſoluble Subſtance 
ling to Kunckel, the Salt which was lodged in the Oil 
and which the Mercury had Strength enough to raiſe. 
\ poſſibly be what the Author, in ſeveral other 
calls the Salt of Metals; for, according to him, that 
itained in the Oil of Vitriol. It is well known, that 
Frecipitate, forced by a great Fire, revives of itſelf 
Addition : Each Dram of it yields from ſixty-five to 
rains of Mercury: There remains in the Bottom of 
a reddiſh-grey Earth ; and about its Neck there 
ee Circles, one red, another yellow, and the third 


in of the ſame Precipitate, being diſtill'd with an equal 
of well-waſhed Kermes, yields an acid ſulphureous 
dere appears on the Top, and about the Neck of the 
very ſmall Tincture of Red, and ſixty- five Grains of 
ae revived, 
n of the ſame red Precipitate being diſtill'd with an 
lty of levigated crude Antimony, the Mercury was 
J revived than in the two preceding Experiments; 
r Flowers which roſe from the Antimony being in 
ty, the interior Sides of the Retort were, by that 
er d leſs ſmooth, and the mercurial Vapours muſt 
*nce have ſlipp'd over them with the more Difficulty : 


g when all the Mercury was collected, it amounted 
Grains, full Weight. 


us it appears, from thefe 
"ments, that in one Dram of red Precipitate there 
or ſeven Grains of the Acid of Nitre. 
Sum to Kermes ; 1 have ſhewn, that this Powder, 
would be inclined to take for a Sulphur, is the very 
m of Antimony, ſince both a Butter and a Regulus 
uur be procured from it ; but the inflammable 
"ug! has changed its Nature. The Alcali of 
ur Me Conjunction with it, formed a Liver of 
wens divided and ſuſpended in the Liquor, during 
d which the Kerner is to be extracted. Te is 
* that Liver of Sulphur has a Power of dif- 
"as, Gold not excepted, when fuſed with it. It 
| Aer Prepared by a Liver of Sulphur in Fuſion ; 
bog. imply diſſolved in Water, chere is nothin 
dat king the Metallic Part of Antimony: An 
beweg Rain-water- be too much charged with 
Flux 8 precipitated from it a Kermes, from which, 
ur E one procures a great deal more of 
8 had been prepared by a leſs acrid 
be b n more than a Liver of Sul- 
Pare _ the Metallic Part of kc wy #1 but 
be finer der it, divided 8 mall Parti- 
the Lese des the leſs emetic will the Kermes be. 
teKing n prepared according to the Proceſs 
Order, witch is of all others, the beſt, 


I aw it burn like Sulphur. A Part of 


ANT 


if a Species which ſhall only act, as it were, by colliquating the 
Humours, without exciting a Nauſea, be deſired, we muſt take 
a Dram of Kermes, put it into a pretty large Matraſs, pour four 
Pounds and an half of Water upon it, in which two Drams and 
an half of fix*'d Nitre muſt be diffolved, which has been before 
diſſolved, filtrated, evaporated, and reduced into a dry Form, 
in order to depurate it from a pretty conſiderable Sediment, 
which it leaves upon the Filtre ; laſtly, it muſt be boil'd: A 
greyiſh Earth, and the groſſeſt Portion of the Regulus will pre- 
cipitate, and by pouring off the Liquor, and allowing it to cool, 
we ſhall have a Kermes very fine, very red, and much ſurer in 
its Operation, when it is not given with a View to vomit ; for 
this corrected or rectified Keymes can never prove emetic, unleſs 
by Accident, when ſome other Circumſtance concurs to make 
- = It is true, by this Rectification near one half of it is 
oft, 

As to unrectified Kermes, as we often find ſome of it, which 
is not prepared with all the neceſſary Precautions, that the Re- 
guline Part may be ſufficiently divided and attenuated in it, I 
believe one may, with Safety, ſubſtitute in its room Antimony 
itſelf, prepared in the following manner : | 


Take Hungarian Antimony, in ſmall Pieces ; make Choice- 
of that which has beautiful ſhining Needles ; reduce it to 
a Powder, and paſs it thro* the Searce; then levigate it 
with Water till it ceaſes to crackle under the Teeth : Af- 
terwards put it in a Bowl-full of Water; ftir the Water 
with a wooden Spatula ; and after having allowed the 
2 of the Powder to ſubſide for twelve or fifteen 

onds, pour off the Water, by Inclination of the Veſ- 
ſel, upon one or more Filtres. Take the ſubtile Powder 
which remains upon theſe Filtres, and dry it in a Stove: 
When it is ſufficiently dry, levigate it afreſh, adding a 
Dram of very dry Sugar-candy, powder'd, to each Ounce 
of the Powder of Antimony ; and continue to pound it 
till ſuch time as when you ſpread a little of the Powder 
with a Knife, you may not, in a clear Light, perceive any 
ſhining Particles. 


Dis long ſince the Powder of Antimony was extoll'd as an 
excellent Remedy againſt Diſorders of the Lungs, as a fine Re- 
ſolvent in an Aſthma, and in many other Diſorders. 

In 1674. Kunckel, being racked with very ſmart Pains in his 
Right Arm, conſulted Sennertus, a Phyſician in Wittemberg, 
and Son to the famous Sennertus, who ordered him to uſe An- 
timony, which he did for the Space of a Month, and by its 
means had his Pains removed. 

In 1679. the ſame Kunckel had recourſe to levigated Anti- 
mony, for ſevere Gout-pains both in his Hands and Feet. He 
formed it into Troches, and got cured by its means. Theſe 
Antimonial Troches are ſtill known in ſome Towns of Germa- 
ny, by the Name of KunckePs Troches (particularly at Franc- 
fort and Nuremberg). 

If my Teſtimony can add * Sanction to this Matter, I can 
boldly venture to aſſure the World, that this Mineral, in fine 
Powder, is a ſovereign Remedy for Rickety Children, or ſuch 
as have Knots on their Joints, and for all thoſe who have ob- 
ſtructed Glands. It produces very good Effects in Children 
tormented with Worms; and I have known Women labouring 
under a Flor Albus, who, after uſing the common Remedies in 
vain, have been cured by this Powder : But, at firſt, it ſhould 
only be given in very ſmall Doſes, not exceeding a Grain. And 
tho Antimony is not of itſelf emetic, it is, nevertheleſs, pro- 
per to add to the Powder of it three or four Parts of ſome Alcali, 
ſuch as Crabs-eyes, or any other of the like Nature. The 
Doſe ſhould be augmented by degrees; and thus one may, at 
laſt, venture upon eight or ten Grains a Day. If the Doſes 
were increaſed too faſt, they would produce Gripes in the 
Inteſtines, purge the Patient, or bring on a Nauſea: The 
Patient ub alfo be cautioned _ the Uſe of Wine, except 
it be very mellow. He muſt alſo abſtain from Vinegar, and 
every other Acid, and even from Soups, .in which acid Herbs, 
fuch as Sorrel, &c. have been boiled. | | 

From what has been ſaid, it follows: 3 

1. That the emetic Quality of Antimony is lodged in ita 

ic vitrifiable Earth, which is already well enough known 
to nifts ; that emetic Tartar does not vomit, but becauſe 


it is impregnated with a great 2 Particles of this Earth; 


and that by reducing it, by the black Flux- powder, we may 
know in what Degree it is emetic. i 

2. That the Kermes is a Liver of Sulphur, which has diſſolv'd 
a Portion of this Metallic Earth, but more ſubtilely than the 
Acid of Tartar does: That one may rectify Antimony ſo as to 
render it ſimpl a 5 
fine Powder of Antimony may be ſubſtituted in the room of the 
Kermes Mineral. Mem. de F Academie Royale, 1734. 

Farther Obſervations on K ERM RSA MinzxAL, by My, 
kur dll, Ehe, wine, by 45. 
In 17524. 1 preſented a Memoir in two Parts; the firſt on 
Emede Terwrz the other of Kermes Mineral, This _ 

art 


reſolvent and diaphoretic : And laſtly, that a 
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Part not containing a ſufficient Examination of that Preparation 
of Antimony, I thought it neceſſary to add thereto the Supple- 
ment which follows; in which I firſt examine the Kermes pre- 
pared by Ebullition, then the Kermes prepared by Fuſion, but 
both with the Aſſiſtance of Alcaline Salts ; after which, I hope 
to ſhew, that Antimony, treated with Acids, yields a Prepara- 
tion not much different, as to its Effects, from the Preparations 
obtained by Alcalis. 

Antimony, tho? already analyſed by an able Hand, may ſtill 
ſupply us with a Set of Facts, which, if ſufficiently adverted 
to, will only confirm what the late Mr. Lemery has publifhed 
concerning it, and render our Chymical Examination of this 
NIineral the more complete. 


KeRmMEs prepared by Ebullition. 


The following Experiment required an indefatigable Patience, 
fince the Proceſs was ſeventy-eight times repeated upon the 
ſame Antimony, and with the ſame Lixivium of Alcaline Salts. 
There are not, indeed, wy Far pon Circumſtances in ſuch a 
tedious Operation ; but the Mind is ſufficiently recompenſed fer 
its Labour, by being ſatisfied with regard to the Truth of a Fact 
which was formerly dubious ; and by —_— in a Capacity of 
proving, that, by a ſtill greater Degree of Patience and Perſeve- 
rance than I uſed, it is poſſible to reduce the Whole of Anti- 
mony into Keines, except fome Sediments, which ſhall be 
examined ſeparatety. 

I ſhall ſhew, at the ſame time, that Kermes is no more than 
a Vlagiſtery, or a Precipitate of the Reguline Part of Anti- 
mony, divided into extremely fine Particles, which are cover'd, 
as it were, with a Stratum of Liver of Sulphur, and conſe- 
quently with a fort of Varniſh, compoſed of an alcaline nitrous 
Salt, and a groſs or inflammable Sulphur of the Mineral: That 
the alcaline Salt may be diſengaged from the Kermes, and ſub- 
jected to the Senſes, by being made a Baſis for regenerating the Ni- 
tre, and the Sea- ſalt, in order to form a vitriolated Tartar : That 
we may alſo ſeparate from the Kermes a white Earth, difficult to 
be perfectly known, and which belongs either to the alcaline 
Salt, or to the Antimony, or to the Water employ'd in the 
Ebullitions, or perhaps to all the three. | 
In order to procure this Magiſtery, I have exactly followed 
the Proceſs publiſhed by the King's Order; that is, I took a 
Pound of Hungarian Antimony, broken in ſmall Pieces, accord- 
ing to the Direction of its Needles; four Ounces of the Liquor 
of Nitre, fixed by Charcoal, and well filtrated ; and a Pint of 
R:in-water. After two Hours Ebullition I filtrated the Liquor, 
whilſt as yet hot, which precipitated the Kermes as it cool'd. 
At a ſecond Ebullition I added three Ounces of freſh Liquor of 
fixed Nitre, and one Part of Rain-water. At a third Ebulli- 
tion I pour'd, upon the decanted Lixivium, two Ounces mor 
of the ſame alcaline Liquor, and a Pint of Rain-water. This 
is the Proceſs publiſhed by the King's Order, ſtrictly followed. 
I extracted from EY ooo 22 WN well edulcorated, 
and ſufficiently dried, weighed only one Dram ſixty Grains, tho 
-the N had loſt two — 4 n | 

I repeated the ſame Proceſs. with four Pounds of freſh Anti- 
mony, one Pound of the Liquor of fix'd Nitre, and four Pints 
of Rain-water. At the ſecond and third Ebullitions, I added, 
firſt, twelve Ounces of alcaline Liquor, and four Pints of Wa- 
ter; afterwards eight Ounces of the ſame ſaline Liquor, and 
four Pints of Water more. Theſe three Preparations yielded 
an Ounce and two Drams of Kermes ; and the four Pounds of 
Antimony loſt ſeven Drams and an half. 

If the Products of theſe two Proceſſes, when compared, had 
born a Proportion to the Subſtances employ d in them, I ſhould 
have only had, by the ſecond Operation, ſeven Drams and 
twen ains of Kermes, and the four Pounds of Antimony 
ſhould have loſt an Ounce. But tis probable, that this Differ- 
ence in the Diminution of the Weight of the Antimony pro- 
ceeds from the Difference of the ner of that Mineral; 

which, in the ſecond tion, did not amount to four times 
the Sum of the Surfaces in the Pound of Antimony employ'd in 
the firſt Operation : As for the Augmentation of Weight in the 
Kermes, in the ſecond Operation, may not one account for it 
by ſaying, that a large Quantity of alcaline Salt ſooner forms a 

roportionably ter Quantity of Liver? That the more 

aver there is, more Reguline Particles will be diſengaged; 
and that the more of theſe Particles are diſengaged, the more 
there is of this ſaline and ſulphureous Varniſh, which I men- 
tioned; and that there muſt conſequently be more Weight, 
ſince more Circumſtances concur to augment it? Beſides, tis 
well known, that the Products of a great many Operations, 
when perform*d upon ſmall Parcels, are never equal, in Propor- 


tion, to the ſame Operations when performed upon large 


ones. 1 5 

That I might ſtill more effectually diſcover what paſſes in the 
Proceſs of Kermes, and what Subſtances are ſeparated from the 
Mineral, I took the Antimony of the two preceding Opera- 
tions, weighing five Pounds all but nine Drams and an half of 
Loſs, I alſo wok the Fiquer of the fixed Nitre, which had 
ferved in the {ix preceding Ebullitions, and of which I had twe 
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Pounds thirteen Ounces ; and, without adding ... ... 
at each Operation, except well filtrated Rat thing 
thirty Ebullitions, and as many Precipitations, gy, b L. 
From the Veſſel there aroſe a ſulphureous — after an 
en'd Silver when held above it: One might allo! Which} 
ver this ſulphureous Smell, but likewiſe that * only: 
vium, mixed with a ſmall Quantity of an uring — 
ſtance. 1 N = 
This Steam, being condenſed and coll : 
turned the Syrup of Violets green, diebe ade | 
of corroſive Sublimate milky, and precipitated ; = 
citron Colour the Solution of Mercury in the $ na 
At each Ebullition the Liquor of the Nitre 2 ha r 
obſerved, diſengaging ſome of the Particles of the 2 
of Antimony, there was a Liver of Sulphur amn ! 
This Liver diſſolves or divides the Reguline Part of wil 
and this Diviſion is facilitated and promoted by the Az 
the Parts of the Antimony, which the Ebullition k — 
tinual Agitation. 1 
This Attrition, cauſed by the Ebullition, appears to he 
ſary in this Proceſs of the Kermes, becauſe the alcalin $ 
the Lixivium cannot act upon the Reguline Part til th 
Sulphur of the Mineral is diſengaged from it, in order! 
itſelf to this Alcali, and form 2 which pez! 
vent to this Reguline Part: Now, without this Attrit 
Alcali could only form the Liver, with the Sulphur of 
Surfaces of the Pieces of Antimony, In this Caſe they 
be a ſmall Quantity of Liver, and conſequently a ſmall] 
tion of the Reguline Part. For this Reaſon, the fir By 
never yields ſo much Precipitate as the ſecond, nor the 
ſo much as the third. This Progreflion has, nevenhd| 
Bounds, beyond which it does not go. | 
The alcaline Liquor, being ſufficiently impregnated m 
Sulphur, and the Regulus of Antimony, ceaſes to act, A 
be filtrated ; firſt, that, upon the Filtre, it may diſegg 
from the groſs and unattenuated Parts of the Antimony, 
have been detach'd from that Mineral by the reiterated At 
during the Ebullition ; and ſecondly, that, as it cools, itt 
poſit the Parts of the ſame Mineral, which have be 
ciently divided by the Liver, and which are become fuel 
to through the Filtre with the Liquor as yet wan. 
As long as the Liquor is hot, it is kept in a Mote 
enough to hinder the fine Particles of the Kerme: from u 
into too large Molecules. In this Cafe the Particls g 
the Pores of the Paper with the ſame Eaſe the La 
But, in proportion as the Liquor grows cool, they 
the Motion ceaſing by degrees, theſe ſame Particles arc 
agglutinated to each other, and compoſe Molecules d 
Size, that they can no longer be ſuſpended in the Lip 
fall to the Bottom in a Magiſtery, It is impoſſible but 
vium muſt, at each Ebullition, loſe a ſinall Portion d 
line Salt; fince this Portion muſt have been employ'dtol 
the Liver, which has corroded the Reguline Part of 
mony, precipitated with this ſame Portion of the Li 
the — of a red Magiſtery: For J ſhall after 
much more clearly than 1 — hitherto done, tht l 
Magiſtery of the Regulus of Antimony, united 
Sulphur of that Mineral, and to a ſmall Portion of he 
Salt, which may be diſengaged from it; of, in 
is an Antimony which is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 0 4 
of which the Arrangement of the Parts is chang 


gaging the groſs Sulphur from the Interſtices it 5 


eaſily conceive, that it muſt only loſe ver) little at 


always as beautiful and fine as the Kant Jn 
Ebullitions, performed upon one Pound, 
four Pounds, of this Mineral. Boiling, thi i 
Obſerving that, at the tbirty-ſixth Bo of i 
almoſt as well as at the fax firſt, I made it 4 putt 
Boilings, without any other Precaution 1 in 
ſmall Needles of Antimony, which 7, 
proportion as the Boilings were mur — 
tional Ebullitions ftill yielded me five C yen Out 
an half of Kermes ; whereas I had only een 
firſt thirty Ebullitions. po IP ail J 
I made ten Ebullitions more, ubich . Ah 
Ounces one Dram and an half of Kerme my fit! 
laſt Ebullitions yielded me two "Thi Apo 


Kermes more than the firſt thirty. An el, len 
Product proceeds, as T have above obene 


pieces of Antimony being multiplied, new 

thereby diſcovered,. which furniſh a new Sulphur to 
2 Liquor; and this Sulphur, being added, renders the 
= e nd n or, in other Words, makes, 


ver at each Ebullition. 
pot — ſaid, upon the Filtres a pretty con- 


yons of the 


ere, a new 


e remains, of fine Needles, mixed with a ſort of earthy 


Quit! en Sediment, which weighed near eight 
x: [hots ten the ſame alcaline _—_ and it 
q es three Drams and an half of Kermes. 
Ebullitions I had, from my five 
ume, one Pound four Ounces four Drams and 
four Grains of Kermes. It is not eaſy to tell, preciſely, 
Mich the Antimony loſt of its Weight ; for, perhaps, it 
\ in the Interſtices of its Needles, a certain Quantity of 
alt, fince it ſtill weighed three Pounds fix Ounces, 
ined to the Weight of all the Kermes drawn from the 
icht Ebullitions, yields an Augmentation of two 
our Drams and twenty-four Grains, including the 
+ of the muddy Subſtance, | depoſited on the Filtres : 
« evident, that this Augmentation muſt be owing either 
nion of a Portion of the alcaline Salt with the reſt of 
res of Antimony, or to the Union of this ſame Salt 
precipitated Magiſtery. There is no Doubt to be made 
cane Salt is united to this Magiſtery : This I aſſerted 
mer Memoir, but ſhall _ it in this: But I can- 
lke manner, prove the Union of this Salt with the 
ny; ſo that this Point muſt remain conjectural. I ſhall 
mine the Lixivium, which remained, of the ſeventy- 
dulltions: I diſtill'd it, and the firſt Steams furniſhed a 
ulphureous Liquor, which gave Marks of an urinous Vo- 
which I thall afterwards ſpeak. About the Middle of 
lation, a ſmall Quantity of white Earth was preci- 


the Separation of this firſt Earth, I continued the Di- 
of the Liquor, till a Pellicle appeared on its Surface, 
ich long Cryſtals were formed in it, the fineſt of which 
little on the Coals, and conſequently muſt have been 


theſe Cryſtals were ſtill mixed with a muddy, fat, and 
ter, I made a freſh Solution of them in Rain-water, 
e was precipitated a ſecond white Earth like the firſt, 
ch weighed four Drams ſixty Grains. The Liquor 
$ ſeparated from this Earth being evaporated, new 
were formed in it, but like thoſe of a foliated Earth, 
fat Leaves almoſt ſquare, ſome of which were never- 
angular. They only preſerve this Figure ſo long as 
kept dry; for as ſoon as they are expoſed to the Hu- 
the Air, they quickly run per Deliguium, and in that 
w indeed lowly, cryſtallize themſelves again; and in 
nent which is depoſited, reſume the Forms of priſma- 
ak, no Part of which is any longer fuſible upon Coals ; 
ch they crackle, and break like vitriolated Tartar ; 
1 does not in the leaſt reſemble the Decrepi- 
fr hot the Coals may be render'd by blowing them, 
als do not melt upon them, but are converted into 
| white Subſtance, which has the ſame Appearance 
E which had ſubſided before their firſt and ſecond 
Criſtals, as I have ſaid, were form'd in a fat and 
Kdiment proceeding from the Solution per Deliquium, 
vater of the Cryſtals, in the Form of foliated Earth. 
'” Gamine this Solution by Diſtillation.” I made uſe 
* of it, which at firſt yielded an aqueous Liquor, 
* like animal Subſtances when under Diſtillation. 
q n. yielded a volatile urinous Spirit, which 
oh, pungent, of a beautiful Yellow, and which 
Dame. And laſtly, there remained in the Retort 
1 . Drams and an half of a Caput Mortuum, 
b ſubjected to a greater Fire, yielded ſix Grains oſ a 


full Wien broken, reſembled the Scorie of Regulus, 
Cavities, which were interſperſed 
ur; fine and ſparkling Regulus, which had 
„ung the Fuſion, "Theſe Scorize, or faline Maſſes, 
tour _ by being 45 pot to the Air, aſſum'd a 
— and ſmell'd like Liver of Antimony. Th 
epo d Iv'd per Deliquium, if I had left 
| the tO the moiſt Air; but that I might produce 
by — I pour'd boiling Water upon them, 
bene dn nich-green Colour. Upon. filtrating it 
fte of dann d upon the Filtre a green Matter, 
Liquor _ 3 and — 4. nh we on Pores of 
', 4 5 AS it me 4 
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This faline Liquor, ſwimming above the new Kermes when 
evaporated, yielded me Cryſtals of different Nature from thoſe 
of the foregoing priſmatic Salt. Theſe Cryſtals melt pretty 
ſoon, and appear to be a cryſtalliz*d Alcali, or an alcaline ſul- 
phureous Salt, which, while it remains in that State, may be 
call*d a Salt of the Liver of Antimony ; for it has at one and 
the fame time a lixivial Taſte, and a Taſte of the Liver; but if 
that ſulphureous Salt is diffoly'd with cold Water, there remains 
a true vitriolated "Tartar at the Bottom of the Solution. 

This ſulphureous Salt or Liver bubbles upon burning Coals, 
and becomes yellow, which is a Proof, that there is Sulphur con- 
tained in it. It blackens and corrodes the Plate of Silver upon 
which it is melted by the Fire, and turns the Syrup of Violets 
green. It makes an orange-coloured Precipitation in the Solu- 
tion of corroſive Sublimate, and on the Surface of the Liquor 
leaves a ſulphureous Pellicle floating, which, when taken off, 
burns like the common Sulphur. In a Word, it has all the 
Characters neceſſary to give it the Denomination of a ſulphu- 
reous Salt, or Salt of the Liver of Antimony. It is different 
from the Salt which may be extracted from the Liquor of fixed 
Nitre, which has not paſs'd thro! the Ebullitions with the Anti- 
mony ; for from that Liquor evaporated,” I had only ſome few 
long and priſmatic Cryſtals, like thoſe I have above deſcribed, 
and which, like them, became white upon the Fire, without 
either melting or decrepitating ; and which alſo, like them, 
burſt with a crackling Noiſe. 

I now return to the white Subſtance depoſited during the 
Cryftallization of the ſulphureous Salt, or Salt of Liver of the 
Lixivium of ſeventy-eight Ebullitions of Kermes. To look at it, 
one would take it for diaphorctic Antimony ; but it is no ſuch 
thing, becauſe Aqua Regia diſſolves it, but has no Effect upon 
common diaphoretic Antimony. It ferments with the Acids of 
Nitre and Vitriol. A Regulus is reviv'd from it upon burning 
Coals ; and before it riſes, one ſees ſmall Flaſhes break from it 
of the ſame Colour with the Flame of Sulphur, and which diſ- 
appear inſtantly. As this Powder is not diaphoretic Antimony, 
ſo neither is it the Materia Perlata, ſince Acids do not act upon 
this laſt Preparation, any more than on diaphoretic Antimony. 
All the white Subſtances which I ſeparated from melted Anti- 
mony, with different alcaline Salts, were of the ſame Nature 
with that I have now mention'd. And as I know no Prepara- 
tion of Antimony to which I can compare it, why may we not 


call it a white Kermes, or a white antimonial Magneſia, ſince, 


when taken internally, 'in a ſmall Doſe, it proves diaphoretic, 
and does not excite a Nauſea ? 

I now reſume the Examination of Kermes, which I propoſed 
to make, and which is a neceſſary Supplement to my former 
Memoir. 5 

This Powder is always found of different Colours, in pro- 
portion as the alcaline Liquor employ'd has been more or leſs 
concentrated. If it is richly impregnated with Salts, the 
Kermes will be of a very deep Red; or, which amounts to the 
ſame, if the Ebullition has only lafted for a ſhort time, the 
Kermes will be pale; becauſe there will not be enough of 
Phlegm evaporated from the Liquor, in order to concentrate 
the Salts, In order to prove this, we need only pour a freſh, 
pure, boi'ing Water upon the Filtre, on which the boiling Li- 
quor which contains the Kermes was pour'd, and the Kermes 
will by that means be much paler than it would have been with- 
out this Addition of Water. 

When we let a Dram of Kermes drop into three Drams of 
Aqua Regia made of the Spirit of Nitre, and the Spirit of Salt, 
the Diſſolution is made with a great Ebullition, and an intenſe 
Heat, and from the Spirit of Nitre ariſe very red Vapours. 
When the Ebullition is at an End, the Smell of the Mixture is 
chang'd, and becomes ſulphureous. After the Fermentation is 
totally over, there remains a yellow Sediment, above which 
there is a Liquor upon whoſe Surface a ſulphureous Pellicle ap- 

ears, which, when taken off with a Piece of Paper, burns 
like common Sulphur. I waſh'd and dry'd this Sediment, and 
next Day found a Globule of liquid Mercury, weighing ſome- 
what more than the Fourth of a Grain. Now, on Suppolition, 
that this Globule of Mercury was found there, without any 
Circumſtance that could lay a Foundation for our ſuſpecting, 
that it exiſted formerly in the Antimony, it would be no more 
than the two hundredth and eighty-eighth Part of the Dram of 
Kermes, upon which this Experiment was made, which is far 
from being the Quantity of Mercury which ſeveral Authors 
maintain may be extracted from Antimony, by raifing it in 
Flowers with Sal Ammoniac, and by reducing theſe Flowers by 
fixed Salts. T can affirm, by the way, that the Glaſs Veſſels 


uſed on this'Oecaſion, had never been employ'd in any Proceſs 


where the leaſt Mercury had been an Ingredient : But I muſt 
at the ſame time confeſs, that having repeated the fame Pro- 


ceſs with other Kermes of the ſame Preparation, and the like 


Aqua Regia, I could never ſee any more Mercury, 

| The white Powder, in the Middle of which this Mercury 

was found, weigh*d forty-two Grains. I put it into a Retort, 

in order to raiſe the Quantity of Sulphur it might 9 
6 * af - . 1 4 . F his 
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This Sulphur roſe with the firſt Fire, and adher'd to that Part 
of the Neck of the Retort, where it comes out of the Furnace. 
Afterwards there appeared a black Circle, then a third white 
Circle of the Flowers of Antimony, or rather of the Regulus, 
interſperſed with ſmall Needles. The Liquor in the Receiver 
was charg'd with ſulphureous Flakes. In fine, the red Maſs, 
at the Bottom of the Retort, was a Species .of Crocus Me- 
zallorum, or rather a Magne/ia Opalina, which is made, as 
is well enough known, with Nitre and Sea-ſalt. Now in 
this Experiment, I employ'd an Aqua Regia, compoſed of 


the Acid of Nitre, and of the Acid of Sea-ſalt. Theſe two 


Acids reaſſum'd a Baſis in the alcaline Salt of the Kermes, 
became regenerated, and operated during the Fuſion z which 
1 theſe Nes on, _— with — . 1 in 
the ordi roceſs of the Mage ſia ina. The era- 
tion of theſe two Salts with 2 4 of the Tae wal be 
more fully prov'd afterwards. From this long Detail it follows, 
that the Aqua Regia does not diſſolve the whole reguline Part of 
the Kermes ; that, in all Appearance, it only attacks thoſe Par- 
ticles of it, ſome of whoſe Surfaces preſent themſelves naked to 
the Action of this Acid; that ſuch of them as are cover'd with 
a continued Layer of the ſulphureous Matter of the Liver, 
reſiſt the Action of the Agua Regia; that one cannot by means 
of this Acid exactly ſeparate the ſulphureous Parts of the Kermes, 
becauſe the white Powder which precipitates from it, contains, 
together with the groſs Sulphur, a conſiderable Portion of the 
Regulus, which may well be ſuppoſed to make up the half, or 
thereabouts, of this Powder. But notwithſtanding this Incon- 
venience, Aqua Regia is the moſt proper Acid for making the 
Separation of the groſs Sulphur which is ſtill naturally in the 
Kermes ; for if I employ the Spirit of pure Salt, it corrodes the 
reguline Part, and ſubtilizes and attenuates the Sulphur fo 
ſtrongly, that for the moſt part it evaporates ; ſo that when 
I pour Rain-water upon this Diſſolvent, all the Regulus of the 
Kermes, and that which remains of the Liver, and of the alca- 
line Salt, are confuſedly precipitated into a white Powder, which 
would be a true Powder of Algaroth, (or Mercurius Vitæ) if 
we had not Reaſon to ſuſpect, that it precipitated itſelf with a 
Portion of the alcaline Salt of the Kermes. In fine, there is no 
floating Sulphur ſeparated from this Precipitate, as happens when 
I make uſe of Aqua Regia. 

If inſtead of the Spirit of Salt I employ the Spirit of pure and 
concentrated Nitre, there happens, ſo ſoon as it is poured upon 
the Kermes, ſo great an Efferveſcence, that there is no Doubt 
to be made, but the Mixture would take Fire, if the oily Prin- 
ciple of the groſs Sulphur of this Powder was more diſengaged 
from the vitriolic Acid which retains and clogs it. The red 
Vapours of the Spirit of Nitre even become impregnated with a 
Part of this Sulphur, which volatilizes itſelf during the Effer- 
veſcence, ſince being collected by a Glaſs Head, or any other 
means, they turn to a Spirit of Nitre of a greeniſh Tincture. 
But notwithſtanding this great Efferveſcence, there is no Diſſo- 
Jution of the reguline Part of the Kermes made; ſince, if the 
Mixture is allow'd to ſettle after the Efferveſcence is over, 
and if after this you pour off the Acid which ſwims above the 
Powder now become white, you precipitate nothing of that 
Regulus by pouring Oil of Tartar upon it. 

is Kermes becomes white by the Action of the nitrous Acid, 
and, forc'd by the Fire in a Retort, yields a great deal of burn- 
ing Sulphur, and red Flowers of Antimony, and leaves a whitiſh 
ſs of the Calx of Antimony ; yet this Maſs being till united 
to a conſiderable Portion of the groſs Sulphur of Antimony, 
which it quits with Difficulty, remains a little yellowiſh, and 
interſperſed with red Points on its Surface. it is ſtrongly 
forced by the Fire, it vitrifies in ſome meaſure ; and the Acid 
of the moſt fixed Sulphur, or even the entire Sulphur, which 
the Fire has not been able totally to expel, forms antimonial 
Needles, with the reſt of the reguline Part, which is not become 
vitrified. 

By ſubſtituting in the room of Aqua Regia the Spirit of Salt, 
and the Spirit of Nitre, a well concentrated Oil of Vitriol, 
there only enſues a Smell of Sulphur, which the Fermentation 
augments ; but no groſs inflammable Sulphur is ſeparated, as it 
happens, when Aqua Regia is employ d. We muſt then uſe a 
Menſtruum capable of diflolving the reguline Part of the Kermes, 


if we incline to prove the Exiſtence of a groſs Sulphur united 


with the Kzrmes ; and this Menſtruum or Diſſolvent is Aua 
Regia. I now go on to other Operations. 

f thew'd, in my former Memoir, that from an Æthiops 
compoſed of Kermes and NY I had a Cinnabar of Anti- 
mony, eſpecially when I employ'd a certain Kermes among the 
Number of thoſe I had bought. I can now. affirm, with a 
kind of Certainty, that this Azrmes was chang d by an Addition 
of common Sulphur, ſince with the Mercury and Kermes of 


my ſeventy-cight Ebullitions, I could not ſublime a true Cin- 


nabar, but a red, ſulphureous, or bituminous Subſtance, which, 
by a violent Fire, melts and runs the Sides of the Retort 


like Span; Wax melted, which it reſembles in its Colour and 
Luſtre, This ſame Experiment laid a Foundation for my ex- 
amining the following Phenomenon ; V3, 


- 


each Dram. The Maß, almoſt of 3 


ANT 


I mixed two Drams of my Kermes with ty, Drane 


pure Mercury. We have pretty good Reaſ a 
during the Trituration, which laſted for a nl 


there might have been ſome ſmall Globule of the M 
Nevertheleſs, by forcing this Athiops wit | 
ke PS With a {trons Þ 
Drams and five Grains of Mercury were rey 19 
only aſcribe this Augmentation of Weight to the k We 
this I had obſerved in my Experiments made in 1 I 
made no mention of it in my Memoir. I de * 
pretend to conclude, that the Kerme; ſupply'4 A 
cury I employ'd with this additional Mercury, = that th 
an Amalgama formed of five Grains of the Regulus d 
with the two Drams of Mercury. This is prov'd þ a 
cury's remaining fat, leſs ſhining, and leaving 2 F 
Mercury incorporated with any metallic Subſtance dd 
this might be a way, tho* indeed a pretty tedious one, g 
ing the Amalgama of Regulus of Antimony and WM, 
which is known to be a pretty difficult Aﬀair, and fr 
the late Mr. Homberg employ'd a Regulus of Antinany 
Tees of which Copper was an Ingredient. 4 
he Maſs of Kermes, reduced to a Crocus Mew 
which remained in the Retort, being ſeparated fo 
ſublim'd Parts of the inflammable Sulphur, and from f 
the antimonial Flowers, weigh'd only one Dram and thin 
Grains. I boiled this in Rain-water, in order to 
Salt; and this Lixivium precipitated into a yellow tut 
lour the Solution of Mercury in the Spirit of Nitre, N. 
yellow Colour ſhews, that I was not miſtaken, when, 
former Memoir, I advanced, that by the Aſſiſtance d 
Fire, and by the Interpoſition of Mercury, which ye 
ſerves in this Caſe to divide the different Subſtances an 
the Kermes, one might diſengage from the groſs Sulphy 
to this Matter a Portion of the vitriolic Acid efſentid 
to this groſs Sulphur, transfer this Portion of Acid to al 
the alcaline Salt of the ſame Powder, and fom | 
new Union a vitriolated Tartar, fince in the preſent 
riment I precipitate the Mercury into a yellow turbith( 
as happens when a Solution of common vitriolated I 
uſed for that Purpoſe. 

This ſame Maſs, when its Salts were thus difſoly'd, 
only eighty-four Grains and an half; ſo that there wer 
two Drams of Kermes twenty-ſeven Grains of a N 
cannot aſcertain to be entirely a vitriolated Tara, 
there might have ſtill remain'd in it a Portion of the 
Salt, which might not have been acted upon by the Aa 
Sulphur. But this Precipitation of the Mercury intoa 
turbith Colour is ſufficient to prove what I have lady 
Point, which is, that the Acid may be diſengage 
inflammable Principle, ſuice in the preſent Caſe it q 
ſome meaſure, in order to unite itſelf with the ach 
the Kermes. And indeed it is ſhewn not only by ths 
by the preceding Experiments, that Kermes is a Mam 

egulus of Antimony, of the groſs Sulphur of that 
and of a perceptible enough Portion of alcaline vt 
theſe Experiments alſo ſhewn, that this groſs Sulphi 
decompounded by Fuſion in a ſtrong Fire, as comm 
is decompounded in the Operation for the Spirit u 
From this Phenomenon a Reaſon may be eaſily 
we cannot extract Cinnabar from this Mixture of , 
Mercury, which is, becauſe in this Operation = 
phur of the Antimony being decompounded, at ” 
meaſure, by the Force of the Fire, the Acid, Wir 
Bitumen of the Earth, or, if you will, an oily Ft 
poſed common Sulphur in the entire Mineral, © ; 
fat Subſtance, in order to unite itſelf with tht 
which greedily receives an Acid, and form 2 u " 
whilſt the reſt of the undecompounded Sulphur Lin 
with the Surplus of the Alcali under the Form 4 | 
ſo long as the Sulphur remains united with A wy 
not leave it in order to join Mercury, and riſe 
nabar. : 1 es this 
There is yet another Experiment which pro * 
I have already given an Account of it in 1 
yet for the ſake of Perſpicuity I ſhall here ww” 
one Dram nine Grains or 22 rains 0 
Dram and an half of corroſived b 
well rubb'd together, was put into à Reto * 
Antimony came off firſt, the Mercury o_ Arhd 
follow'd by a little Cinnabar ſublim'd to in yol# 
tort, and by a Sulphur which was 1 7 Mew 
| thut) r 
weigh'd ſeventy Grains, ſo that there wee Gun 
of Acid reg in my hundred 2 9 x 
ſive Sublimate, that is, twenty-hve 3 as uni 
each Dram, excluſive of the Acid _ Pani 
Alcali of the Kermes, as I ſhall aſteru uf rd, j 

We have therefore no Reaſon to be = aner il 
is the moſt corroſive Preparation of mo "ins d 
cipitate, for Inſtance, contains only ck | 


. +1 at the Bottom of the Retort, weigh'd thirty- 
4 an half, tho by its Strata it reſembled fus'd 
| Gras p evertheleſs contain'd fifteen Grains of Salt, 


| Icorated with diſtill'd Water, it only 
> after being " and an half. The Water of this Lo- 


of Ser at does, tho? it produc'd its Effect more ſlowly. 
es a * 
reury in 
hen of corro 
Luna Cornea, an 


ts Union of a Portion of the Acid of the Salt, 


Mercury of the corrofive Sublimate, with 

* _— this Baſis could be nothing elſe than the 
be gt of the KERMES. This Experiment then is an 
: nal Proof, that this Salt is contained in the KERMES. 
now my Buſineſs to determine how much the KERMES 
lin of eich of the three Ingredients which enter its Com- 
on. The preceding Experiments could give me no Satiſ- 
in this Point, but the following ſeems to decide the Mat- 
retty exactly. I levigated twenty-four Grains of the F ile- 
Needles, which I afterwards mix'd in a Crucible, with 
nof KERMES MINERAL, The Fuſion was made as in 

ummon Proceſs of Regulus, and there were Sceriæ form'd 


but during the Fuſion there roſe to the Edges of the 


er to dif 


llow rd 


litre, Ny ible, which was cover'd, a white Powder interſperſed with 
n, when, les, which was nothing but Regulus. I ſeparated the Re- 
ſtance of fom the Scoriæ, and found that I had of it ten Grains 
which ye a half, When theſe Scoriæ were put into Spirit of Nitre, 
ances con on diſſolved, and the ſulphureous Part of the Kermes con- 


fs Sulphur 4 ſeparate from the Solution of the Iron. I poured off 
| eflentulh quor, and precipitated the Iron by Galls ; and the inflam- 
Acid to al Sulphur being ſeparated, I then had ten Grains and an 


id fom | pure Regulus in a Lump, and near four Grains of Re- 
he preſent Flowers, which in all amount to fourteen Grains and 
x turdith Y i 

riolated I wo Grains at moſt made up the Reguline Portion, which 


t have remained in the Scoriæ, ſince to me they appeared 
tain nothing but Iron, alcaline Salt, and Sulphur. Thus, 
ling to this Experiment, there muſt have been ſixteen or 
en Grains of Regulus, in a Dram of Kermes ; thirteen 
een Grains of alcaline Salt, and forty or forty-one 
js of common Sulphur. 

dere finiſh the Examination of Kermes made by Ebul- 
and come to conſider a quicker Method of preparing 
fuſion, obſerving at the ſame time both the Choice and 
tions of the alcaline Salt, without which the Kermes 
I neither have the Fineneſs, the Lightneſs, nor the Co- 
which are efſential to it. Mem. de l. Acad. R. 17 35. 


diffolv'd, 
there we 
of a N 
| Tarts 


ation of Mr. GEO FRO Obſervations on RERMES 
MixERAL. 


it no Circumſtance might be deſective in our Chymical 
tion of the KERMEs MINERAL, it was neceſſary to 
the Practice of ſome Chymiſts, who have ſubſtituted the 
of Antimony with an alcaline Salt, inſtead of the Ebul- 
that Mineral with the ſame Salt; and this will, at the 
ne, determine the Proportion of Salt neceſſary to be uſed, 


ning the Kermes as fine, beautiful, and well-colour'd, 
means of Ebullition. 
der to arrive at a greater Certainty, with reſpect to this 
ary | always uſed Hungarian Antimony, very finely 
1 which facilitated its thorough Mixture with the al- 
th and performed all my Fuſions in Glaſs Retorts, 
| 1015 might be loſt of thoſe Subſtances which might 
. the Compound during the Operation. At laſt, 
| "uh d Experiments with Antimony, I ſubſtituted 
* 3 and put it in Fuſion in like manner 
b of Antimony levigated, and half an Ounce of 
on, 7 Charcoal, having been well mixed, and put 
* * ded a Phlegm with white and thick Vapours. 
ch of the M atter, after ſome time, took a red Co- 
was a ſure Sign, that the groſs Sulphur of Antimony 


nas it diſtilled ſome Dro i 

| ps of a yellow Liquor, and 
* red, in the Neck of the Retort, a concrete, 
A, which 


N have a 


the F. Mind to ſeparate this Salt, you muſt take the 
of the He. as ſoon as it is formed, or elſe the Conti- 
Wer with the ſucceeding nitrous Vapours, will 
Nala then the Liquor in the Receiver, being 
Jou haye — ſmells of ng put an Empyreuma. 
ents of ; en away the volatile Salt, in order to make 
** v and to be aſſured, that it has all its due Pro- 
by 5 pace the Retort over the Fire, and aug- 

Nees, the Matter heaves and puffs up, and be- 


t g 
w unte with the alcaline Salt, and to form a Liver. 


, Which was as penetrating as common volatile Sal 


comes of a lively Red, over all its Surface, and at laſt ſome 
white and farinaceous Flowers ariſe to the "Top of the Retort. 

This Proportion of two Thirds of Antimony to one of fixed 
Nitre, leaves no Regulus in the Bottom of the Retort. This 
I am aſſured of, by repeating the Operation five or fix times. 

If you make uſe of equal Parts of Antimony and fixed Nitre, 
for Inſtance, an Ounce of each, the Maſs ſooner becomes red 
upon the Surface, runs more equably in,Fuſion without ſwell- 
ing, and depoſits at the Bottom a Regulus, which, in this 
Quantity, uſually weighs eighteen or nineteen Grains, beſides 
the ſmall Particles which are not reunited to the main Lump, 
but remain diſperſed in the ſaline and ſulphureous Scoriz that are 
found above the little Maſs of Regulus. 

In performing the ſame Operation with two Parts or one 
Ounce of Antimony, and three Parts or an Ounce and half 
of the ſame nitrous Alcali, we ſhall find, for one Ounce of 
Antimony, forty Grains of Regulus, beſides the ſcatter'd Par- 
ticles. It is remarkable, that more white Vapours are elevated 
with this, than with the two preceding Proportions ; and allo, 
that more volatile concrete Salt is thence extracted. . 

That I might render my Account of Proceſſes on the Kermes 
complete, I try'd the F + Ba of Antimony with other alcaline 
Salts, ſubſtituted in the room of Nitre fixed by Charcoal. I 
knew very well, that they all formed a Liver with the groſs Sul- 
phur of the Mineral; but it was neceſſary to know if there 
were any Difference, and whether the Products were uniform. 

Firſt then I made uſe of Nitre fixed by Tartar : This alca- 
line Salt had been diſſolved, filtrated, and afterwards re- 
duced to a white, dry, faline Maſs. Half an Ounce of this 
I mixed with an Ounce of Antimony, reduced, as I ſaid, 
to a very fine Powder. After the Phlegm there aroſe red 


Vapours, which had the Smell and Taſte of Spirit of Nitre, 
but laſted not long. "Theſe were ſucceeded by white Vapours, 


and theſe again by a volatile Salt in a dry Form. When 1 
lifted up the Dome of the Furnace, I perceived, that tho* the 
Salt which I uſed had, in common Eſſays, ſhew'd all the Signs 
of a true fixed Alcali, there were yet ſome Particles of Nitre, 
which had not becn alcaliſed by the Detonation of .that Salt 
with the Tartar ; for they ran into Fuſion anew with the Sul- 
ue of the Antimony, and kindled one after another, This 

ulmination was much more ſenſible in another Experiment, 
where I uſed four times the Quantity of the Mixture, I ob- 
ſerved, moreover, that in the Places where the Nitre fulmi- 
nated, it left white Spots, which, taken off with Care, con- 
ſiſted of a diaphoretic Antimony. But I took no Care to pro- 
ſecute my Obſervations this way any farther. 

The Maſs which at laſt remained. in the Retort afforded me 
no more collected Regulus, than in the firſt Operation which I 
made, in the ſame Proportion, with Nitre fixed by Charcoal. 
When I augmented the Proportion of the Nitre fixed by 
Tartar, I recover'd a Regulus, as in the preceding Experi- 
ments, 3 

Thus theſe two Alcalies, proceeding both from fixed Nitre, 
either by means of Charcoal, or Tartar, afford us no percep- 


tible Difference in their manner of acting upon Antimony. 


This, indeed, ought to be the Caſe, but it was good to be aſ- 
ſured of it from Experiments. 

Let us now proceed to the Trial of Salt of Tartar, which 
we know is the pureſt of all Salts. When it is well made, 


we find in it nothing of a foreign or of a volatile Salt, which we 


almoſt conſtantly meet with in Nitre, in whatever Manner it is 


alcaliſed. This Salt of Tartar, when I uſed four Drams of it 


with an Ounce of Antimony, ſeparated nothing at all of a Re- 
gulus ; but every time I repeated the Operation with ſix Drams 


or an Ounce of that Salt, I obtained forty or fifty Grains of 
fine Regulus from every Ounce of Antimony, | 


In this Operation, no volatile Salt is ſublimed, becauſe I uſe 


a pure fixed Alcali, whereas when I make uſe of Nitre, fixed 
either by Charcoal or Tartar, I meet with Particles not alca- 
liſed, which ſtill retain all their Acid. Theſe Particles of Nitre, 


completing their Decompoſition, abandon their alcaline Salt to 


the Acid of Sulphur, which together make a kind of vitriolated 
Tartar 3 and the Portion of nitrous Acid, when diſengaged 
from the other Parts of the Nitre, unites with another Portion 
of the inflammable Principle of Sulphur, and forms with it the 


volatile Salt which I found, and juſt now ſpoke of. Perhaps 


we might account for this in a more ſimple way, by ſuppoſing 
ſomething Ammoniacal in the Nitre; and in this Caſe, the Ex- 
plication 1 juſt now gave of it would be uſeleſs... 
The Salt extracted by Lixiviation from the calcin'd Lees of 
Wine, after it. is dry'd and calcin'd, ought to be a pure Alcali 


of the ſame Nature as Salt of Tartar, becauſe it has an Origi- 
nal almoſt like it; and hence alſo this Salt, being melted with 
the Antimony, produced no Alteration. . There appeared, as 


in the Experiment with the Salt of Tartar, a white Vapour, 


ſome farinaceous Flowers, and a ſalt Liquor ſomewhat urinous, 
and ſuch as I had obtained from a Proceſs with Salt of Tartar. - 
Both of them produce a. white Precipitate in a common Solu- 

tion of Mercury in Spirit of Nitre, which Precipitate after- 


wards becomes greyiſh. As long as I uſed but one half te 
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ration” on the 
Ebullition. 


of this Salt of Wine-lees, with an Ounce of Antimony, I found 

no Separation of a Regulus ; but when I put fix Drams, it 

n forty Grains of Regulus, as the fix Drams of Salt of 
artar had done before. 

It remain'd to know what Effect the Salt of Pot-aſh would 
produce. Half an Ounce of this Salt, which had been purify*d by 
a Solution in cold Water, in order to ſeparate it from the vi- 
triolated Tartar which it contained, afterwards dry'd, and then 
mixed with an Ounce of Antimony, ſhew'd no Sign of vola- 
tile Salt. But the g farinaceous Duſt, which was ſublimed, 
as in the preceding Experiments, was of an Orange- colour, 
which ſhew*d ſome ſmall Difference between this Salt and the 
other alcaline Salts which I had made uſe of before. The Li- 
=, convey'd into the ſmall Receiver, had a weak, volatile 
Smell, and precipitated a Solution of Mercury to a white Coa- 
gulum, which afterwards aſſum'd the yellow Colour of Tur- 
bith. Hence we may conclude, that it contains a little of 
the Acid of Sulphur, which was diſengaged during the Fu- 
fion of the Mixture ; and that befides theſe Acids, there is 
alſo in the Liquor a ſmall Quantity of an urinous, volatile 
Spirit, ſince it makes a white Precipitation in a Solution of 
corroſive Sublimate : Beſides, after Precipitation, it forms upon 
the Liquor a Pellicle with all the Colours of the Rainbow, 
which is a ſure Mark of a ſulphureous Acid. In this Operation, 
where we took two Parts of Antimony for one Part of Salt of 
Pot-aſh, we obtained no Regulus. 

Being ſenſible therefore, that this Proportion of alcaline Salt, 


of whatever Kind it may be, afforded no Regulus, which, when 


that Proportion was augmented, gather'd into a Maſs fuffictently 
ſenfible, I was willing to try what would happen from the Di- 
minution of that Proportion, and, in purſuance of this Reſo- 
lution, took but two Drams of Salt of Tartar for one Ounce 
of Antimony. 
There was no ſulphureous Matter ſublimed, but there were 
always ſome white Vapours ; and that ſmall Quantity of Li- 
quor which paſſed into the Receiver, was in a ſlight Degree 
urinous ; the Maſs melted in the Retort was half ETD and 
ne 
P 


the Needles of the Antimony were totally deſtroy'd. O 
might compare it to thoſe Livers of Antimony which are pre- 
pared for Horſes, in the Preparation of which we have been 
faving of Nitre, in not allowing the common Proportion, which 
is of equal Parts of that Salt and Antimony. 

To make it appear, that the Coatipatifon is exact enough, I 
melted an Ounce of Nitre with four Ounces of Antimony in 
a Crucible. The Nitre, in fulminating, carry'd off from the 


Mineral a Part of its Sulphur, and even of its Regulus ; for, 


during the Detonation, there was an Elevation of Flowers, 
and theſe Flowers were very red. The Detonation being at 
laſt ceaſed, I kept the Mixture for ſome time in Fuſion, and 
there remained a Crocus Metallorum, reſembling that which 
was the Reſult of my Operation by the Retort : But this laſt 
had loſt nothing of its Sulphur, nor of its Share of Regulus, 
becauſe T uſed an alcaline Salt, which does not fulminate, 
whereas, in the Experiment which I made in the Crucible, I 


made uſe of Nitre which fulminated. 


When I augmented the Proportion of alcaline Salts to three 
Drams, for ene Ounce of. Antimony, I found in the Retort a 


"reddiſh Maſs nearly of the Colour of Liver of common Anti- 
'mony, with its interior Subſtance divided into little Surfaces, 


ſtriated, in form of Needles, like the Lapis Hæmatites. Thus 


it appears, that the Proportions of two and three Parts of Nitre, 
to eight Parts of Antimony, are too weak to open the Anti- 


mony to a ſufficient Degree; for the Maſs which remains after 
Fuſion, contracts no Humidity from the Air. There muſt be, 


at leaft, four Parts of alcaline Salt to eight of Antimony, that 


the melted Maſs may be capable of Solution ; and it plainly 
appears, that it ought to be ſoluble, and ſoluble in all its Parts, 


Ebullition in common Water, without any Separation of its 


Portion of Regulus. | 
This Proportion being ſettled as the Standard, throughout 


all the Experiments which I made, moſt of which I have ſup- 


pee, that I might not make this Paper of an unneceſſa 


ngth, I go on to examine the Kermes' precipitated from Mai- 


ſes capable of Solution. 


T boil'd them two Hours, or thereabouts, in two Pints of 
Rain-water, and when the Liquor was reduced to Half, or a 


"Quarter, I filtrated it. It muſt be obſerved, that, in the Time 
of Boiling, the Liquor had a very ſulphureous Smell, and ſhew'd 


Signs of 8 volatile and urinous, as in the ſimple Ope- 
55 er mes, performed in the ordinary way Foy 


The Liquor, having been filtrated boiling-hot, thro' a double 


Paper, into a China Baſon, into which, LEE of Precaution, 
I had before poured two Pints of boiling Water, for Reaſons 


which 1 ſhall declare hereafter, as it cool'd, there was com- 


- monly pfecipitated'z red Powder. I decanted and filtrated the 


cold Liquor, and poured it again upon the Reſiduum, and 


boiled them together ; I filtrated again, and repeated the Boil- 
ing ind it aon three times, . 53999. bi 


that it may afterwards be capable of precipitating the Kermes by eq 


ANT 


As to the Maſſes, which contract not the "TY 
from the Air, as thoſe where I put'but three D. Hui 
line Salt to an Ounce of Antimony, after lon 8 ; 
was precipitated nothing but a groſs Magiſtery c g. c K 
Oker, which is always the Colour of 'X;,,,, he 
ill prepared, whether it be by Fuſion, or in the ond - 
by ſimple Ebullition. This proves, that the pM 
three Drams of alcaline Salt to an Ounce of Arg ik 

Proportion. . mom f 

The Maſs which reſults from hence, is to be look'y 
a Crocus Metallorum, ſince we alſo find fome Particles un 
reſemble it upon the Filtre. Tis true, if we fe — 
ings, and add a little alcaline Salts to each Bolle = 
come at laſt to reduce the whole Maſs to a clo. 1 | 
but the Work would be as long as what I ſpoke of in 
ceding Memoir, and the Chymiſts, who Prepared he bp 
by Fuſion, had no other View than to ſhorten this Laboy 

However, thoꝰ this Proportion be not ſufficient to 
Antimony to a Kermes, it opens it enough to render it of 
Service in Ptiſans made of the ſudorific Woods, in wich 
cuftomary to boil crude Antimony ty'd up in a Knot 7 
conſidering that it can communicate nothing to the Deco 
if it be not firſt a= by ſome acid or alcaline Salt. Far 
Reaſon a famous Empirie, whoſe Ptiſans were in great R 
during his Life, prepared his Antimony by Fuſion with % 
Wormwood, and then boiled it with the Woods. 

If the Liquor be too much evaporated before Filtration. 
is precipitated, during Refrigeration, a groſs Matter likes 
mous Mucilage ; becauſe the Kermes is not diſperſed in 
cient Quantity of Liquor to admit of its precipitating hy 
grees ; beſides the Concentration of the alcaline, ſaline; 
phureovs, and reguline Liquor in this Caſe, the great f 
tity of Sulphur, collected into too ſmall a Space, is much 
diſpoſed to reunite, and the Molecules of this Sulphur, apm 
ing one another, form, in ſpite of Lotions, a kind af cf 
and ſhining Covering upon the Maſs of theſe Magiſters, 
is very perceptible after drying. 

But the Proportion of alcaline Salt being ſuch as is a 
and ſuch as my Experiments have taught me, there isnog 
Quantity of Liver formed than what is neceſſary to div 
Reguline Part, to reduce it into Particles fine enough n 
thro* the Pores of the Filtre, and to keep thoſe Particles 
and free from that glutinous Pellicle, which would reunite 
in groſs Molecules, and render the Precipitation grumous 
ſides, if there be too much alcaline Sait, the Exceſs u 
Salt reduces the Regulus; and this Regulus, ſo redud 
purely loſt, as to the Lermes, the Preparation of which xe 
in View. 

In order to remedy this Inconvenience, of the too | 
Coalition of the Particles of the Kermes, I put, 25 I have 
ſaid, boiling Water into the Bowl placed under the Fit 
if the Evaporation of the Liquor has been carty d too i 
Salt, which by that means alone would be too much cal 
trated, may extend itſelf afreſh in this warm Water, 
come more capable of keeping the Parts of the Aut 
which it has attenuated, at a Piftance from each other 
Method I propoſe, retards the Condenſation occaſioned! 
Cold of the external Air, which, without this, would | 
ſudden. And, indeed, Experience has convinced me, & 
this means, the Kermes was precipitated much finer, i 
much more lively Colour, than when I put no boiling 
into the Bowl. ides, the Kermes muſt be dry'd in th 
becauſe a too briſk Heat makes the Particles of the 
coaleſce, and form the above-mentioned Varniſh. * 

I ſhall not give the Preference to any one of 
38 which I employ'd in theſe Proceſſes of the A 

uſion, becauſe, with each of them, I procured 2 ; 
vally beautiful, when I us'd them in the fame oy 
I have alſo -obſery'd, that whatever alcaline _ 15 

whether in the Prepartion of the Kermes by Ebulloot 

Fuſion, there was always a conſiderable Qual al 

Earth, ſeparated from the Mixture when diffol * 

Water. Ih have ſpoken of this Earth in the former 
Memoir. dhe precif 
From all I have ſaid, it ſhould ſeem, ther t h *. 6 
tity of alcaline Salt, which muſt be mix d Wi © 
Antimony, in order to reduce it to 2 fine 1 nts. I. 
cannot be diſcovered but by making Expe — ö 

it was in this Manner that 1 arrived to Ct 
but I might have alſo diſcover'd-it, by refleRing g 
which this Proceſs bears to the common * 6 
the Liver of Sulphur, which, if well made, - 
Gold by Solution, or render it, if I ma) — Mamu 
chat it may piſs thro” che Filtre, when the f I 
diſſolved in Water: "Now this Proportion f ee 
Phur, well prepared, "eomſiſts in equal THR" 2 
Sulphur mix'd together; and the entire =__ _ 
Mixture,” diſſolves totally in Water, WE... ö yl 
Sulphur ſeparating from it. The Truth f , 4, 
knoyyn; but however exact the Analog), n 


theſe two Proceſſes may be, it was ſtill neceſſary 
reciſe Quantity, or at leaſt very near ſo, of the 


betwoen 


pw the p : 1 ; 

that Antimony can contain. This can no 
on 6 than by finding by different Experiments, 
Fl 


3 mon Sulphur muſt be uſed in order to 
1 4 n to an Amimony richly furniſhed with 
1 * Attempt I myſelf made; however, I wave 

Eſſays for that Purpoſe. * By making all 
that I might loſe none of the Mix- 
two Drams of Sulphur 


b | 
il of my ſevera 
xeriments in Retorts, 


Ton afſur'd, that by mixin 


* upon N - . 

Regulus, we ſhall find a Piece of Antimony 
ticles wü Fab Needles, and which does not differ 
at the . E beſt choſen Hungarian Antimony, without any Part 
- Sulphur being ſublim'd, or raiſed to the Neck of the 


ens when a larger Quantity of it is uſed. 
Bee Method of aſcertaining the Proportion of 
contained in Antimony, which I ſhall reſerve for 
| Memoir, where J ſhall lay down the Method of try- 
timony, and the diſtinguiſhing Characteriſtics of its Pu- 
aticfied with having regenerated the Regulus into a true 
;ny, by a juſt and exact Proportion of Sulphur, reſem- 
Piece of well-choſen Hungarian Antimony, to which 1 
b compare it; I made uſe of this regenerated Antimony, 
to make Kermes by Fuſion: I took an Ounce of it re- 
to Powder, to which I added half an Ounce of Nitre 
Charcoal ; and, I had the ſame Sublimations, and the 
ſes, I uſed to have, when I made uſe of Hungarian 
ny. All the Difference I could poſſibly obſerve was, 
, Subſtance was more difficultly fuſed, and the Maſs was 
me browniſh Colour; but when I diſſolved it in boiling 
| a Magiſtery precipitated from it almoſt as beautiful as 
ungarian Antimony was uſed. 
the entire Precipitation of the Kermes, the Liquor or 
yielded me a white Earth perfectly like that before- 
d, : 
I had given the Regulus the Proportion of Sulphur, 
to regenerate it into Antimony, is proved from this, 
here had not been a ſufficient Quantity of it, I ſhould 
nd a Regulus in melting this Antimony with half the 
y of alcaline Salt; becauſe an alcaline Salt does not de- 


Particle Regulus when it acts alone. If, on the other hand, there 
1d reunite u too much Sulphur, its Exceſs would have been ſublim'd 
mou ers during the Regeneration. Now in order to ſhew, 
xceſs d alcaline Salt alone does not attack the purify'd Regulus, 
ſo redud ot ſeparate from it a Magiſtery like the Kermes, let it 
f which We obſerved, that if we melt Powder of Regulus mixed 


ed Nitre, the unfixed Part only of that Salt acts by ful- 
p gently, and reduces the Parts of the Regulus, which 
t, into a Powder of a yellowiſh Colour, which is a 
ff Diaphoretic ; the Remainder of the Regulus is fus'd, 
above the Salt in little Drops, which being collected 
lution of the Salt in the boiling Water, amounted al- 
tm» of the Regulus employ'd ; what is want- 


the too f 
2s | have 
- the Filtre, 
y'd too i 


| s that Part of the Regulus which has been reduced 

ch other. Phoretic by the momentaneous Detonations; and from 
occahionedt tion of the Salt, not one Particle of Kermes is preCi- 
; would The whole Proceſs is finiſhed without any ſenſible 
C | Regulus, if, inſtead of the fixed Nitre, we employ 
h finer, elne Salt, ſuch as that of Tartar: But the moment- 
no bolling "nations prove, that in the common Proceſs of the 
din the Regulus itſelf, however well purified it may have 
s of the iterated Fuſions, ſtill contains a conſiderable Portion 
iſh. _=_ Matter, more ſubtile indeed than the groſs and 
of the . ſeparated from it; but which is ſtill ſuffi- 
the Nitre, which is not alcalized, fulminate; and, 

ured 4 l. T ty, this Far) oor Principle is the Vehicle of 
me A* usw ol the vitrifiable Earth, and aſſiſts them to ſti- 
e Salt le n Witch the nervous Syſtem, and thereby produce 


 fenſhewn, that the alcalized Part of the fixed Ni- 
4 18 the Regulus during the F uſion, we have 
won this Nee that the Deliguiume of the ſame does 
of Repyy. alls in the Ebullition, and that from 

"gu1us We can ſcarce ſeparate, and diſengage one 


e, 
Kerns N U1 have laid, I conclude, that in order to procure 
to 

mente | 4 tobe, we muſt employ 4 very pure fixed EI 
e im red ran of that Salt is, one Part to two Parts 
ng 0" oe. 3 to a fine Powder; that they may be the 
— { ther k that the Maſs drawn from the fuſed 
weak, bl to boilin . to a Powder, when hot, . ought to 
| pes Ie it is fle ater, and remain in it for an Hour ar 
72 Line WI wit, ad; that there ought to be boiling Wa⸗ 
ada a 5 ** receives this ſaline and antimonial Liquor, 
colin beate mentioned; that every Ounce of Anti» 
4 e Yields, after three Ebullitions of the: Maſs 
"> wins of Len five Drams fixty Grains to fix Drams 
or, ra A alien , almoſt as beautiful as that which is 

; l. n According to the Proceſs publiſhed by the 
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King's Order; that it is not nevertheleſs ſo ſmootli to the 
Touch, and that it wants that downy Softneſs, which is al- 
ways the diftinguiſhing CharaCteriſtic of that which is prepared 
ſimply by Ebullition : As to the Effects both of the one and 
the other, conſidered as a diaphoretic Medicine, I believe them 
perfectly alike, 

I have ſaid, in the Beginning of the firſt Part of this ſecond 
Memoir, that from Antimony treated by Acids, we might have 
a Remedy, which, if exhibited in a ſmall Doſe, ſhould produce 
the fame Effects with the Kermes : As the Preparation of it is 
very eaſy, it might be ſubſtituted in its room, eſpecially in the 
Hoſpitals. In this Caſe, Acids a& upon this Mineral in the 
following manner : 

I took for my Experiments Hungarian Antimony, ſplit into 
Laminæ, according to the Direction of its Needles, that I 
might the better obſerve the ſeveral Phenomena that ſhould 
occur. 

Neither the white and concentrated Oil of Vitriol, nor that 
which has been weakened and diluted with common Water, 
act, when cold, either upon theſe Laminæ of Antimony, or 
upon the Pieces of Regulus; this Acid only darkened the 
Luſtre of the ſhining little Surfaces of the Regulus. But if we 
put into a Retort half a Dram of the like pure Regulus, and 
pour upon it four Parts or two Drams of white and concen- 
trated Oil of Vitriol, with the firſt Degree of Heat, the Oil 
of Vitriol will become brown, a ſuffocating ſulphureous Smell 
will ariſe from it, which will augment in proportion as the 
Regulus is penetrated and corroded by the Acid; for there is 
no true and real 1 4 happens to = * 

By augmenting the Fire, an apparently mucilaginous Matter 
is 8 I and when the Oil has = to boil, the 
Regulus is reduced into a white faline 1 as it happens 
to — in the Proceſs for Turbith Mineral; a true Sulphur 
is ſublimed, or raiſed to the Neck of the Retort ; and laſtly, 
all the Oil of Vitriol paſſes into the Receiver, and leaves in the 
Retort the Regulus reduced to a white, tumified, and ſaline Maſs : 
The Fire being extinguiſhed, I ſeparated the Retort from its 
Receiver, and as ſoon as the external Air enter'd, there burſt 
out a ſulphureous Vapour as white and thick as the Steam of that 
Liquor, which is prepared with corrofive Sublimate and Tin. 

he white and ſaline Maſs remaining in the Retort weigh'd 
ſeventy Grains ; ſo that it had augmented thirty-four Grains, 
which muſt have come from the vitriolic Acid which was con- 
centrated in the Regulus ; and the Oil of Vitriol, conveyed to 
the Receiver, had loſt almoſt as much, and had, beſides, be- 
come conſiderably leſs acid. This faline Mafs to me appeared to 
be too much of a cauſtic Nature for interna] Uſe. 

I did not perform this Experiment with Antimony, becauſe 
it is deſcribed in the Obſervations of Frederic Hoffman, and 
becauſe I could ſay no more concerning it than he has there 
done. 

The pureſt Spirit of Salt does not act ſenſibly either upon 
Antimony, or its Regulus; but it diſengages, tho' flowly, from 
Antimony reduced to ſmall Pieces, ſome light ſulphureous 
Flakes. 

The Caſe is not the ſame with the Acid of Nitre ; it attacks 
by little and little theſe Laminæ of Antimony, and there ariſe 
from it a great many Bubbles of Air; the Spirit of Nitre, 
during this Fermentation, gradually aſſumes a greeniſh Colour 
with a faint Caſt of Blue; and if more of this acid Spirit - 
than is neceſſary is not put into the Veſlel, it is almoſt wholly 
abſorb'd by theſe Laminæ, which it penetrates, and ſeparates 
from each other, according to the Direction of their Needles. 
Tf there is too much of this Acid, that is, if it ſwims above the 
Antimony, it deſtroys theſe Laminæ, and reduces them to a 
white Powder. 

But if the Abſorption of this Acid is ſlowly made, we diſ- 
cover among theſe diſtended Laminæ, little ſaline and tranſpa- 
rent Cryſtals, which grow gradually in the ſame manner with 
the Pyrites, in which we often r little Cryſtals of Vi- 
triol, which have not as yet aſſumed very determined Shapes 
and Figures. Theſe little Cryſtals of the antimonial Laminæ 
are intermixed with the yellow Parts, which, being carefully 
diſengaged, burn like common Sulphur. f 

I uſed all my Endeavours to ſeparate a certain Quantity of 
theſe little Cryſtals, but my Attempts were in vain; for they 
diſappear ſoon after they are formed, and are apparently cover'd 


with a white Powder or Magiſtery, which is ſucceſſively form'd 


in proportion as the Acid of the Nitre ng 6 and ſeparates 
the ſpiculated Particles of the Antimony. But though I can- 
not ſhew theſe little Cryſtals formed by the Union of the Spirit 
of Nitre with the Antimony, the Formation of that nitrous 
antimonial Salt is not for that Reaſon the leſs real. Beſides, I. 
find the like Appearances, when I ſubſtitute the Regulus in- 
ſtead of the Antimony itſelf, A good deal of Attention is 
nevertheleſs requiſite to ſeparate theſe Cryſtals ; as ſoon. as the 
Air acts upon them, they loſe their Tranſparency ; and if the 
Regulus is allow'd to reduce itſelf into a Magiftery to a certain 
Degree, they are no longer diſtinguiſhable, 


6 Z | Thus, 
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Thus, in order to obſerve theſe 9 it is neceſſary to 
break the Regulus into Pieces, to put theſe Pieces into a ſmall 
; glaſs Veſſel, and pour Spirit of Nitre upon them, to the half 
of their Height only, that they may not be all covered by it. 
This Acid penetrates them, makes them exfoliate into white 
Scales; and it is upon the Surfaces of theſe Scales that theſe 
white unpoliſhed. Cryſtals are formed. Theſe Cryſtals grow 
and increaſe, in the Form of r b in the Space of two 
or three Days. It is then neceſſary to withdraw them, that 
they may not be confounded in the white Magiſtery, which is 
ſtill forming itſelf, and which would prevent their being diſtin- 
uiſhed. | | 
g The Spirit of Salt, which alone does not appear to attack 
the Antimony, yet reduces it to a white Magiſtery, when Spirit 
of Nitre is added to it. But the Mixture of theſe two Acids 
with this Mineral produces no Appearance of Cryſtals. The 
Laminæ of the Antimony ſoon become yellow, and very fœtid; 
nitrous Vapours riſe from them, and yet the acid Liquor does 
not ſeem to retain a great many Parts of the Mineral ; or, which 
amounts to the ſame, it very quickly precipitates what it had 
retain'd ; after which, Oil of Tartar, poured upon it, no longer 
produces any Precipitation. 

Thus *tis not enough to ſay with ſome Chymiſts, that Aqua 
Regia is the Diſſolvent of the reguline Part of the Antimony ; 
we muſt add, that the Aqua Regia ought to be poured upon the 
Antimony and its Regulus in large Quantities, Beſides, the 
Aqua Regia, which produces this Diſſolution, ought to be com- 
poſed of four Parts of the Spirit of Nitre, and one Part of 
the Spirit of Salt. "The Spirit of Nitre, converted into Aqua 
Regia by Sal Ammoniac, does not diſſolve without Precipita- 
tion, as this Aqua Regia does. 

In two Ounces of an Aqua Regia, compoſed as I have now 
ſaid, I diſſolved a Dram of Regulus broken in ſwall Pieces; and 
that the Diſſolution might be made without a Precipitation, I 
was obliz'd to wait till one ſmall Piece was totally diſſolved, be- 
fore I put in another. The Experiment takes up a great deal of 
Time; but *tis reaſonable to have recourſe to all Means, in order 
to ſatisfy ourſelves of a Fact which may be conteſted. *Tis ne- 
ceſſary I ſhould alſo obſerve, that this Liquor, in proportion as 
it is impregnated with the Regulus, aſſumes a beautiful gold 
Colour, which it inſenſibly loſes by the Evaporation of the 
white Vapours which are continually riſing. 

The ſame Aqua Regia, uſed with the ſame Precautions, alſo 
diſſolves in Antimony the reguline Part, whichis in the Pieces of 
this Mineral, when thrownintoit one after another. The Diſſol- 
vent having carried off this reguline Part, the remaining Pieces 
of Antimony, becoming by that means lighter, ſwim above. 
If we take them off, and examine them, we ſhall ſee, that they 
are Part of the Sulphur which the Antimony contained, 
Hitherto I have found nothing but this Aqua Regia, compoſed, 
as I have ſaid, of four Parts of the Spirit of Nitre, and one 
Part of the Spirit of Salt, employ'd to the Weight of ſixteen 
Drams upon one Dram of Regulus, and upon a ſomewhat leſs 
Weight of Antimony, which occaſions a total or complete 
Diſſolution of the Regulus; whereas the Spirit of Nitre, made 
with Sal Ammoniac, quits, and ſoon allows the ſmall Quantity 
of Regulus it had diſlolved, to precipitate, as the late Mr, 
Lemery has obſerved. 

Mr. Lemery made many Experiments with this Magiſtery ; 
and I am ſurpriſed the Uſe of it is not continued in Hoſpi- 
tals, and Country Places, where this Remedy, which coſts little, 
and which is eaſily prepared, may be ſubſtituted in the room 
of a great many other antimonial Medicines, more difficult to 
be prepared. I have often obſerved, that the Precipitate of 
Antimony produced by the Spirit of Nitre, when well edulco- 
rated by ſeveral Affuſions of boiling Water, purges and vomits 
like the Kermes, when given in a Doſe of three or four Grains, 
I have alſo obſerved that prepared by common Aqua Regia, 
when well waſhed, to operate by Stool, if given in the ſame 
Doſe ; and that a Grain of it, given for a Doſe, operates as a 
Diaphoretic. Many poor Peoples Children, attack*d with Diſ- 
orders, Obſtructions and Fevers, have been firſt relieved, and 
afterwards throughly cured, by taking a Grain of this Medicine 
for a Doſe. Beſides, it may be ſwallowed with leſs Reluctance 
than any other Prepatation which ſhould be either unpalatable, 
or more bulky. Memaires de P Acad. Royale, 1735. 


Continuation of Mr, Geoffroy's Remarks on AnTIMonv. 


In the Memoir which I read laſt Year upon the Kermes, I 
obliged myſelf to examine what might be the Quantity of com- 
mon or inflammable Sulphur, which the different Antimonies, 
which we meet with in Paris, contain; and, at the ſame time, 
to determine he Quantity of pure Regulus, which might be 
expected from that Mineral by Operations attended with leſs 
Loſs, than in'the ordinary Methods. 


© Such an Inquiry is the Subject of this Memoir, and that you 


may know before-hand what I deſign to illuſtrate, my Buſineſs 


ſhall be, 
1. To reduce Antimony to a Calx, as much deſulphurated as 


or lefs Impurity of thoſe different Antime 
4 | 
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ſible, in order to know, by the Diminut: 
bw much Sulphur is — I mean —— of the W 
2. To make it appear, that every Ca , mable Sup 
is well exhauſted of inflammable Sulphur, i; may 
than a Regulus; and that what is not ſuch ap = any 
may be regarded as foreign to that Mineral, a0 arth, 
of Sordes, from which it was not througtly put ler 
nace, 1 FO: Fels ain th 
. To propoſe a Method whereby we b 
peer Quantity of Regulus from Alen 3 ew. 
it be, than by the way of Proceſs ſo celebrated þ TY 
and by thoſe that have copy'd it from him. And. 0 
4. laſtly, To teach a way of purifying the Regula « 
an Addition of Salts, and with inconſiderable LG 1 M1 
All this ſuppoſes long Details, but then theſe Det 
accompany*d with Obſervations which will renge; te 
more ſupportable. And tho the Means which J uo, 
be proper for thoſe who perform theſe ſorts of Opera 
the Great, and have nothing in View but to work = 
to get Money by it, yet =P who prefer ExaQnck be 
Views, will, perhaps, thank me for my Labour, 


We commonly meet with three Sorts of Ang; | 
Place (Paris): One comes from the old Mine o 44 4 
this, as it was formerly worked, was ſo falt, and ſo li js no C 


purated, that it was ufed in nothing but groſs Preparati 
it was almoſt impoſſible to make the diaphoretic Antima 


This grew out of Uſe, and the Aufm of the wn 

falture became in Repute, which, for og deft — n | 7 
choiceſt Hungarian Antimony, If the Undertak 0 
work that Mine, continue to furniſh us with as 000d h by the 
ny, as that upon which J have performed my Operztin into th 
if the Mine be rich, we may be almoſt ſure, that ther e as the 


no Occaſion to get it from Hungary, which would be lame Qu 
derable Advantage to the Kingdom. Thoſe Authors vl to pro 
written beſt upon Antimony, generally ſay, that thi ny is a 
ought to yield about half its Weight in a Regulus; hi is want 
poſlible to obtain a far greater Quantity. This I ſhal e fame | 
the Courſe of this Memoir, by deſcribing the different dinarily 


which have been moſt ſucceſsful in collecting the Regul iculty : 
of Antimony into one ſingle Maſs, | ranflat 
While I was in the Courſe of my Eſſays on the li the vilic 
of the various Preparations of Antimony, ! diſcover dn FJuancity 
a new Phoſphorus, being a Preparation of Antimony 'of the 
fulminates with a Noiſe and Exploſion, as foon as ita innaha; 
to Contact with the Air; this I try'd by repeating tle of the le 
tion ſeveral times one after another, and always wit f Sex-falt 
Succeſs. I believe the Invention is new, and I fg Ire ſpoke 
fuch at the End of this Memoir. | calcin n 
According to the Order of operating, of which I tion, and 
ready given an Account, I begin with the caicning 0 Ax being 
mony. I have nothing to add with reſpect to tied them wi 
Method of Calcination, except that the finer ti has reduc 


pulverized, the better does the common Sulphur cvapon 
it. The Reaſon of this is obvious : I always made U 
thus prepared: As I was to compare the Weight 
of the . of different Antimonies, it was neceſan 
to fix an equal Time to each Calcination of an © 
of every one of thoſe Antimonies. a 
I found by Experience, that ten Hours was the 1 
nient Time for the perfect Calcination of twelve I 
this Mineral pulverized. The Proportion of Fire a 
eaſy to be fixed; however, I came as near to it * 
uſing in every Calcination, the ſame Veſſel, the kme! 
and the ſame Quantity of Charcoal, and a 110 l 
Operator, who always kept ſtirring the Power 0 
mony, to prevent it from running into . * 
It may be proper to obſerve in this . N 4 
of Antimony are not fo dangerous as 15 gener * K 
as they would really be, did Antimony R 10 
Sulphur, as moſt of the German Ch) miits mus 
Perſon whom J employ'd in this Work, pe ries 
Calcinations, almoſt 1 one after an 1 
feeling the leaſt Inconvenience, tho the un i 
the Furnace was placed; was none of the 


Smoke, 12 = 
The different repeated Calcinations of Magee 
of which I always took the Weight * elch e 
the Quantity which fuited the Capacify O Hum 
ly reduced that Mineral to nine Ounces tuo 
times to nine Ounces three Prams. the cdl Ant 
The fame Number- of Calcinations : Calxes wh 
Auvergne made greater Variations. 1 ha * i 
ed ten Ounces wanting twelve Grains, * 
Dram, others ten Ounces three Drams: t Shops 
Antimony, which I calcined, from — iti 
riations do not proceed from the Time o — 
was always the ſame, nor from the Dok to ker 
ſee by the Precautions which I always king be 
equal. I can impute them therefore to n. 2 


. 
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. for tho? they all came from the ſame Mine, 
Dr weile ited at different Places. By Impurity here, 
Fan! Portion of Sordes which is more conſiderable in 
, that thoſe Antimonies which we call pure, and remains 
than "Fire without diminiſhing its Weight ; becauſe, be- 
E 7 ch. it contains no Matter for Evaporation. 
Pc ations of the Antimony of the new Mine, or 
— reduced the Calx to nine Ounces two 
= — half nine. Ounces three Drams, and nine Ounces 
3: ſo that I may with Reaſon affirm, that it was al- 
. 5 as Hungarian Antimony. Beſides, the Calx, when 
1 af is Sulphur, is of a light-grey-aſh Colour, like the 
Hungarian Antimony, whereas that of the old Anti- 
| Auvergne is of a much more browniſh Colour : The 
© the Antimonies we are now examining, is known 
A [ have now ſaid, concerning the greater or leſs Loſs 
ined during Calcination ; the more it loſes, the more it 
« ceteris paribus, of common Sulphur, which, as is 
ty known, is an eſſential Ingredient in the ,Compoſi- 
| this Mineral; and the leſs it loſes, the more it contains 
rogencous Parts, which do not yield to the Action of the 
ntimony|  Calcination 3 that is, its Fuſion has been ill performed, 
e of An Mine from which it has been taken, has been very poor. 
nd ſo lit i; no Occaſion for my inlarging further on this Obſerva- 
The thing required was to arrive at a Certainty, that 


ph axes of Antimony were as throughly diveſted of Sulphur 
the new} could poſſibly be ; for this Purpoſe I calcined them 
may view tre; their Detonation was more languid than that of 


ulus treated in the ſame manner, for the ſame Space of 


1 rtake 
ny by the ſame Fire, and with the ſame Salt. The Maſs 
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Operatin into the Water yielded me a diaphoretic Mineral full 
hat ther e 25 the Diaphoretic prepared with Regulus, and almoſt 
rould bet fame Quantity, which Circumſtance contributes in ſome 
wuthors Wl to prove, that the Calx of a good and well prepared 
hat ths! ny is all Regulus; and that, in order to make it fo, 
egulus; U s wanting but to collect its divided Parts. 
is I ſhall e fame Calxes with corroſive Sublimate, in the Propor- 
different Linarily employed to make Butter of Antimony, are 
the Regul eiculty att. ck'd by the Acid of the Sublimate. 

| ranſlatiun of this Acid from one Matter, fo as to lodge 
on the le the oller, is ſo difficultly performed, that only a very 
ſcover in Und: v/ Butter o Antimony is diſtill'd: The Re- 
Antimony, zol the dublimate is ſublim'd afreſh. There ariſes 
on 25 it al innabar nur Sulphur, becauſe theſe Calxes are entirely 
peating le df the latter of theſe. But why, may one ſay, does 
rays with l Nea. lalt act upon this Calx? Why is not the Tranſla- 
d I fn pie ſpocen g, made? I anſwer, that this happens, be- 


calcinng the Antimony there is a Commencement of 
Wn, aud becauſe the greateſt Quantity of the Particles 
ax being covered with a Stratum of Glaſs, the Acid 
them without finding any Pores at which it may enter; 
has reduced any ſmall Portion of it to Butter, *tis be- 
{mall Portion has not been vitrified. This may alſo 
happen, becauſe a Portion of the Acid of · the Sulphur 
tated in the Calx, in which Caſe the Acid of the Sea- 
not attack it. "a! 
common Method of preparing Regulus, too well 
b land in need of a Deſcription here, the late Mr. 
uach ſix Ounces one Dram of it from each Pound 
by. Mr. Stahl, in his T racts, ſays, that a fourth 
s only extracted when we uſe equal Parts of "Tartar, 
and Antimony ; but that the Product of the Regu- 
P conſiderable, if to ſix Ounces of Antimony we 
* of Nitre, and fix Ounces of Tartar. Then 
a i Diſcovery, which conſiſts in ſeparating or re- 
W nil Powder from the Scoriæ, by caſting 
Crucible with half their Weight of Nitre, in 
E ea gentle Detonation, and by throwing Powder 
| _ them immediately after. We ſhall, continues 
| wh operation, have another Regulus, which ſhall 
& . eight to the Regulus firſt extracted from it. 
fe cn determine the Weight of that firſt Re- 
. is Proceſs is difficult; there are two De- 
ue onſequently ſome Loſs. The Sulphur is ſo 
of 3 the crude Antimony, that in theſe De- 
nGderaj ie with the Tartar, eſpecially in the 
"wh e Portion of the Antimony is carried off 
yd of: _ Part of it entire, whilſt the other Par- 
led de N which they contained, by Deto- 
dar > ewes into a Regulus. 
erwiſe to work, and quitting my Suppoſi 


* which mi 5 at one and the ſame time re- 
alxes, too much ſtripp'd of the 
— Principle in which they were de- 
Wticles to X 1. Flux, liquid enough for allow- 
beir prope? vv rough it eaſily, and precipitate be- 

, eight; and that, being thus precipi- 


Calx i , 
L ory of Antimony is a Regulus divided into ex 


Fun 
en ſhould be made by Fuſion, I have tried 
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the reductive Salts, the Oils, the Fats; but nothing has ſues 
ceeded ſo well with me as black Soap. This Reduction is alſo 
made by Charcoal; for nothing ought to be omitted, and 
Charcoal is even a Reductive employed in the Preparations of 
Regulus in great Quantities. As for the Oils and Fats, they 
reduce alſo ; but they ferment too much, and inflame; and as 
they are reduced to a Coal, no fluid Scoriz are form'd ; what 
floats above the Antimony in the fluid Part is rugged and 
coarſe, and the fuſed Mineral being naked, the Evaporation of 
it is carried on with a conſiderable Loſs. | 

Nitre too quickly. carries off the Sulphur of the Antimony in 
Detonation: Beſides; *tis known, that it reduces it to a Dia- 
phoretic ; and we cannot afterwards reduce this Diaphoretic 
into a Regulus, without a great deal of Loſs to the whole 
Maſs of the Antimony, with which the Operation has been 
begun. | 

Salts already alcalized, when fuſed with the crude Antimony, 
reduce it into that Form which we call Kermes by Fuſion, or 
Golden Sulphur of Antimony ; if they are fuſed in equal Quan- 
tities with the Calx of the Mineral, they reduce it to a Species 
of Glaſs. . | | 

Red Tartar, or white Soap, may be employ'd; but J have 
found, that neither the one nor the other collected ſo much of 
the Regulus as black Soap. I wave an Account of the Eflays 
of this Kind I have made, in order to avoid a ſuperfluous 


-Prolixity : I ſhall then confine myſelf to this Reductive: *Tis 


well enough known, that it is compoſed of a ſtrong and whitiſh 
Lixivium of Pot-aſh and Quick-lime, united by Ebullition to 
Lin-ſeed Oil, Rape Oil, Hemp-ſeed Oil, and ſometimes even 
to Fats. I am not indeed the firſt who uſed this Method ; for 
I have ſeen in the Englifh Edition of Sir Kenelm Diyby's Chy- 
mical Experiments, that this Philoſopher recommended Soap 
and Tartar, for the Reduction of a Regulus of Antimony; 


which he calls Spirituous; and which, according to him, is the 


precipitated Butter 'of Antimony, and the Mercury probably 
reunited ; for he ſays no more of it: Whatever the Caſe is; 
if it was a Reduction of the /Mercuriuvs Vite, which he was 
talking of, the Soap was ſufficient without the Tartar. ; 
But ſince black Soap is ſo good a Reductive of the Reguline 
Part of Antimony, it may be aſked, why this Mineral is con- 
verted into a Calx in order to reduce it afterwards, and why 
the Powder of Antimony is not mixed all at once with the Soap; 
ſince by this means the Operation would be leſs tedious: As I 
was appriſed before-hand of this Objection, I prepated myſelf 
to anſwer it by an Experiment, which proves, that crude Anti- 
mony does not yield, even with this Reductive, all the Regulus 
that may be ſeparated from it by my Method. I took two 
Ounces of Hungarian Antimony, like to that which I had 
reduced to a Calx ; when reduced to a fine Powder, I mixed if 
with two Ounces and an half of black Soap, and had a Maſs 
of Regulus well reduced, and very clean, but it only weighed 
two Drams fix Grains; ſo that two Ounces forty-eight Grains 
would be yielded by each Pound of Antimony. By the Pro- 
ceſs of Mr. Stahl, ſeven Ounces and an half, or at moſt, eight 
Ounces, can only be extracted; and by mine, I have very near 
ten Ounces, as may be ſeen afterwards. Thus the Soap; which 
well enough reduces the Calx of the Antimony, cannot in the 
leaſt ſeparate the Regulus of that Mineral when crude. _ 
The Scoriæ which float above this ſmall Part of the collected 
Regulus, are, when cold, a fort of black compacted Glaſs; 
which reſembles Jet, melts at the Flame of a wax Candle; 
like Bitumen, and diffuſes a ſulphureous Smell. Thefe Scoriæ, 
which do not become moiſt by being expoſed to the Air, would 
have been of the Colour of Liver of Ahtimony, if the alcaline 
Salts, which are contain'd in the Soap, had only been employ'd: 
But in uſing the Soap, we ſee its oily Part muſt burn, unite 
itſelf to the Acid of the Sulphur of the Antimony, and with it 
form a Bitumen: The alcaline Salt is covered and wtapt up in it 
which ſo defends it, that the Action of the Air cannot diſſolve 
it. What I have now ſaid, is fufficient to prove, that there 
is more Advantage in reducing the Calx- of Antimony into 2 
Regulus, than in attempting the Reunion of the Reguline Parts 
in crude Antimony: p : „„ | PIES 
The Proceſs of Kunkel is not mote advantageous thari that 
of Mr. Stahl. He takes a Pound of the Calx of Antimony, 
which he reduces into a Paſte with Suet; of any other Fat, 
and Charcoal. He puts the Whole into a Crucible ffightly 
covered, till nothing riſes in Smoke; after which he gradually 
puts into it a Pound of Nitre ; by this means we have feven 
Ounces three or four Grains of a very beattiful Regulus; but 
I draw a great deal more from it by the Soap. FRKuntkhel Vins 
to the Fats, which already form of themſelves a flight Coal 
and Soot, another groſſer Charcoal, which obliges him to add 
Nitre to it, in order to deſtroy thefe two different Chatcoals 
by Fulmination. This Nitre melts, alcalizes, and becomes 
fluid. The Grains of the Regulus, already reduced hy the 
oily Principle, eaſily precipitate through that Salt when in Fu- 
ſion, which they could not have done through the Scoriæ⸗ 
which would have remained in an almoſt ſolid Mafs, without 
the Addition of the Nitre; for every one knows, that the 
whole 
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whole Art of Reduction conſiſts in reuniting into weighty 
Molecules the too much divided Particles of the Metals, and 


in keeping theſe weighty Molecules in a liquid Medium, thro? 
which they are capable of paſſing. 
But the Nitre, becoming alcaline, has not, in fulminating, 


"carniad off all the fat Part of the Mixture; it becomes there- 


fore Liver, with what remains of the Sulphur ; and under this 
new Form, it converts into Kermes the ſmalleſt Parts of the 
Regulus, which it corrodes. If this fame Salt prevails over the 
Sulphurs, it reduces another Portion of the Regulus into a Dia- 
phoretic. Thus two Subſtractions muſt be made from the 
Quantity of Regulus, which ſhould have been collected at the 
Bottom of the Crucible, without taking into the Account 
what riſes in Smoke during the Operation, which is ſufficiently 
long, and during the Detonation. 

e have formerly ſeen how much Calx, without Sulphur, 
twelve Ounces of the different Antimonies I calcined, yielded : 
*Tis therefore unneceflary to repeat in this Place, what was faid 
on that Occaſion, I reduce this Calx with the Soap in the fol- 


lowing manner: 


I take two Ounces of every one of theſe Calxes, of which 
I form a ſomewhat liquid Paſte, with an Ounce and an half 
or two Ounces of black Soap. I put this Mixture by little and 
little into a Crucible, which I make moderately red-hot in the 
Middle of burning Coals, in order to burn the Soap flowly, to 
give the Oils a greater Propenſity to imbibe every Part of the 
Calx of the Antimony, and to avoid the Loſs of the Reguline 
Particles, which, being then very much divided, would riſe ſo 
much the ſooner into Smoke, if the Fire ſhould happen to be 
too hot at firſt. 

When the whole Mixture is put, by little and little, into the 
Crucible, and when I perceive, that the Fat of the Soap is burnt, 
J cover the Crucible: Then I apply a very hot Fire, in order 
to put the whole Mixture in Fuſion. It is, at firſt, heard to 
ferment or boil conſiderably ; but at laſt that Noiſe ceaſes : 
Then I allow the Crucible to become cool in the Middle of the 
Coals; and find, upon taking off its Cover, congeal'd Scoriæ, 
with Circles of different Colours. The Middle of theſe Scoriz 
is ſometimes rough, having Cavities, in which we may diſcover 
white and line Vegrtations. 

Then I break the Crucible, and find a Lump of Regulus 
well collected; which is not indeed, as pure, but which 
muſt be purified, as I ſhall afterwards direct; and which, inter- 
nally, appears to be an Aſſemblage or Collection of ſmall ſhine- 
ing Grains, as yet not ſufficiently reunited, nor placed in a ſuf- 
ficiently compact Arrangement, for forming Laminæ, or little 

urfaces. | 

Two Ounces of the Calx of the Antimony of Auvergne, of 
the new Company, yielded me, in three repeated 5 
always the ſame Weight: An Ounce five Drams and ſome 
Grains of the imperfect Regulus, I have juſt now mention'd. 

Two Ounces of the Calx of the old Antimony of Auvergne, 
which I had lying by me uſeleſs ſince 1712. when melted alſo 
with two Ounces of black Soap, yielded only an Ounce and 
four Drams of Regulus. 1 1 

Other Antimonies of the ſame Mine, bought at different 
Shops, yielded me an Ounce and five Drams, all but twelve 
Grains ; but it was leſs pure than the former. 

Laftly, the Calx of the Hungarian Antimony yielded an 
Ounce four Drams and forty-eight Grains of a purer Regulus 
than that I juſt now mentioned, having, on its Surface, Fur- 
rows in the Form of Fern ; and, internally, ſome little Surfaces 
already well formed. 

When I put theſe Lumps of Regulus, as well cleaned of the 
adherent Scoriz as they poſſibly could be, into a China Bowl full 
of pure Water, I obſerved a very ſtrong Ebullition, which, in 
ſome of the Lumps, laſted for — Hours: Being ſur- 
priſed at this, I diſcovered, with a magnifying Glaſs, that there 
were in the Regulus little Holes, imperceptible to the naked 
Eye. I endeavoured to find out what might be the Cauſe of 
this ſtrong Ebullition, and at laſt found, that it was a. Portion 

f the Quick-lime, precipitated by its Weight with the Regu- 
ne Parts, which occaſioned this Ebullition ; becauſe it had 
been calcined afreſh with the Regulus, in a State of Fuſion, at 
the Bottom of the Crucible. If it ſhould be aſked, whence 
this Earth, of the Nature of a Calc, proceeds; I anſwer, Tis 
from the Soap; for the acrid Lixivium, with which it is made, 
is compoſed, as I have ſaid, of alcaline Salts and Quick-lime, 
_ The above Reductions, being made in er Quantities, 
yielded Products, in proportion, differing very little ; ſo that I 
can fay, that one Pound of Hungarian Antimony, reduced, by 
alcination, to twelve Ounces three Drams and twenty-four. 
rains of Calx, furniſhed me with nine Ounces ſix Drams and. 
y-four Grains of Regulus, which tity is. not much ſhort 
of ten Ounces; that the Fire carried off from that Mineral, 
when crude, during Calcination, three Ounces four Drams and. 
forty-eight Grains of inflammable Sulphur ; that the twelve 
Ounces three Drams and twenty-four Grains of Calx ne to. 


be looked upon as a Regulus, mixed with a Portion of Earth; the Regulus, which I put a fecond time I nin 
a Cale; and that thus, cho“ I there find ® 


and that, without this ſuperfluous Earth, all the Calx would be 
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converted into a Regulus, with a little oily or in 
Principle. This Suppoſition, however, Get "ia 
Certainty, except we could be ſure of the Quantit 
lus evaporated during the Fuſion, which tome Val th 
ble ; but it is of no great Importance, whether he, a 
ng of the Weight of the reduced Regulus, con q „ 
eight of the Calx of the Antimony, was an >y. 
to Scoriæ by the Salts of the Soap, or was en 
however, follow, from my Experiments, that þ the l 
of calcining Antimony into a Calx, and reducing thi y. 
a Regulus by Soap, I extract more Regulus than by the, 
of Stah{ and Kunckel, | 8 
I now come to conſider how this Regulus may be 
without Loſs : For this Purpoſe I uſe a Method. ws 
believe, is entirely new; at leaſt, I know of no Au + 
has made mention of it. I take the Regulus, well dhe 
the Scoriz: I reduce it to a Powder, and mix it wit 
Weight of the Calc of Antimony, as well pucifed f. 
Sulphur as that of which I made that Regulus. | füt 
together, in a cover'd Crucible, till the Scoriz, which a 
float above the Regulus, are in a ſmooth and even Flu 
Reſult of this is, that a Lump of Regulus, weighing 
impure, one Qunce five Drams and ſome Grains, 2 
was procured from two Ounces of the Calx of Antimay 
new Manufacture, was reduced to one Ounce three Dia 
ſixty-two Grains of pure Regulus; that is, with ; of Ld 
Calx reduced to Scoriz, and which covered the Regula 
an Glaſs, a Sort of Enamel of a ehh Clay 
in the fine Furrows of the Surface of the K us, 
Another Lump of Regulus, yielded by the Antimay 
old Manufacture of Auvergne, weighing, when impu 
Ounce four Drams, purified in the — manner, wa! 
to one Ounce two Drams and forty-eight Grains; tht 
+ of Loſs. The Scoriæ were reduced to a black Enane 
The Lump of impure Regulus, yielded by the C 
common Antimony of Auvergne, bought at difterent 
weighing, when impure, one Ounce five Drams, ws 
to one Ounce four eighteen Grains; that is, wit 
Loſs. The Scoriz were leſs black than in the former 
. the impure Regulus of Hungarian Antimony 
weighed one Ounce four Drams and forty-eight Um 
reduced into a pure and ftarry Regulus, weighing as 
four Drams and fifteen Grains, in which Caſe there w 
three Grains, or 3 of Loſs. The Scoriz were a wf 
of a grey-aſh Colour, a little inclined to the Yellow, 
like the Scoriz of the purified Regulus of the Aut 
new ManufaQture of Auvergne. 
Theſe Scoriæ, which I call Enamel, were blacken 
impure Matter, which they carry off from the Regul 
the Fuſion : When are opaque, and of a grejill 
it is a Sign, that they have not found enough of ku 
Matter to convert them into tranſparent Glaſs; for d 
that a Calx of Antimony, that has been deprived of 4 
phur, vitrifies very difficultly without ſome Addition: 
this Purpoſe, a Fire of the moſt violent Heat 1s ref 
that *tis neceſſary to add a little crude Antimon), u 
Sulphur, if we are inclin'd to have a Glaſs of 
tranſparent, and of a fine Colour. I have lately . 
Obſervation to bold good upon the Calx of Ne 
mony, which I could never transform into G * 
Addition of a little Portion of Antimony. F 40 
when I purify — firſt Regulus, I make uſe of 7 
mony, very well freed from Sulphur ; becauſe A 
need of a Subſtance, which, without vitrifying en 
become impregnated with the impure TN 
vented the Reunion of the Reguline Parts the 


. a ed. - 2. 
Tis true, I may alſo purify that firlt granulste 
melting it alone, T1 without the Addition "= 


its Surface, in that Caſe, 1s never clean; 2 


in it. Beſides, it muſt be a Jong time — 1 


the truly Reguline Parts, may have fuld: | 


Surface, in Conſequence of their Lightnen, 85 


I 
[ 


ken d 
ſhall, undoubtedly, be told, that what black i 
can be nothing but the . 1c Matter of 5, > 
in the Soap; or that Oil reduced-to a n Regul 
the internal Part of the Lump of my n 11 
der'd the Reunion. of the Reguline P yr cart 
that as I myſelf admit the Preſence of 33-0 gy 
really cantains an inflammable Principle eto 
that a Portion of the Calx, which 1 : * 
of Scoriæ, ought to be reduced wr de more, tf 
ble Principle; and augment, ſo. much <= in Fuſol 
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pe cine is thereb proved, becauſe the Diminution 
| Eras eraater, if [had not added to it a Calx, a Por- 
d hate! reduced into a Regulus. I have not 


ich might be 4 
4 15 of So Force of this Objection, which has been, 


ul 5 giving an Account of two or three Ex- 
In the room of Calx of Antimony I ſubſtituted 
2 Cryſtal, reduced to Powder; and, in another Ellay, 
e galt. In the firſt Eflay made with the Cryſtal, the 
Regulus, which weighed two Ounces two Drams and 
fix Grains, was reduced to two Ounces two Drams and 
lim, that is, with thirty Grains of Loſs. In the ſecond 
made by Salt of Tartar, the ſame Weight of impure 
jus was reduced to two Ounces one Dram and ſixty-ſix 
u that is, with forty- two Grains of Loſs. If I perform 
me Operation by mixing the Calx of Antimony with the 
Js, in the ſame Proportion, in order to purify it, I have 
nine Grains of Loſs ; that is, the ſame Weight of Regu- 
,nliting of two Ounces two Drams and thirty-ſix Grains, 
Juced, pure, to two Ounces one Dram and fifty-nine 
s Thus, if with the alcaline Salts, which always corrode 
of the Reguline Particles, I had only forty-nine Grains of 
if, with the Calx of Antimony, I loſt fifty-nine, this is 
, that the Calc only acts in this Purification like a Flux- 
r, which reduces the Impurities of the firſt Regulus into 
; and that it does not ſupply it with any Addition of 
ne Parts, 
nevertheleſs, any one ſhould obſtinately deny it to be 
ebf Scoriæ only, this Denial could not poſſibly deſtroy the 
; of the Operation ; and the End I aim at, is to draw 
Antimony the greateſt Quantity of Regulus poſſible. I 
ſhewn, that, in order to obtain this End, it muſt be 
d toa Calx, It is a Matter of no Moment after what 
x [reguliſed this Calx : If a Part of that which I put upon 
pulus, to purify it, is converted into a Regulus, the Affair 
completed; the Remainder is reduced to Scoriæ, which 
melt into a Regulus with the black Soap. 
meyer Precautions the Chymiſt takes, there is always a 
ble Loſs of the Reguline Portion of the Antimony : 
ineral, whoſe volatile Nature is demonſtrated by ſo 
xperiments, ought to be fuſed with Care and Attention, 
{lion to loſe little of it. If, in my Eſſays, I had made 
auction of my Calx into a Regulus, and the Purification 
Regulus, with one and the ſame Fire, I ſhould have 
ch more of it, I therefore perform the Operations by 
rent Fires; and as ſoon as I perceive, by the Fluidity 
Koriz, that the Reduction is about to be made, I take 
cible from the Middle of the Coals, that the Fumes of 
us may ceaſe, | 
„ I have obſerved, that by holding it for ſome time in 
ater the Calx is reduced to Scoriæ, this Enamel cor- 
vides of the Crucible, ſo as to pierce them. 
put an End to this Part of the Memoir by repeating 
ud above ; which is, that the beſt Means I have hither- 
of extraQting the greateſt poſſible Quantity of Regu- 
Antimony, is to calcine it till its Calx, when put upon 
„ atords no longer any ſulphureous Smell; to reduce 
nto a Regulus, by uniting it with a Reductive, which 
once, furniſh a fat Matter, and yield liquid Scoriæ, ſuch 
* to purify that Regulus with the ſame Calx of 
17 Re this Method I extra& two Ounces of Regulus 
77 of Antimony, more than Kunckel and the late 
_F extracted by their Proceſſes : And I ſhew, at 
of that there is not, in this Mineral, ſuch a large 
believed th e Sulphur as, is generally thought, and as 
there was, when I publickly read my former 
= 2 . 3 ſince, in calcining it with Atten- 
nporates ree Ounces and five Drams, at moſt, are 
2 If the Mineral, of which I am ſpeaking; 
Na en ſubjeted to the Fire than it really is, I 
wel Chymiſt, to the Exactneſs of Proportions ; but 
| Impoſib have not-been able to check its Volati- 
Ptoceed 10 "6 will not be required at my Hands. 
lvendent of 165 other Obſervations, which to me 
d of this the Operation, and which I have reſerv'd 
ſed to mi that I might not interrupt the Or- 
li * a = . ; . T 
> 1 oben by reducing the Cale of Antimony by 
Was not 5 Regulus, vrhich I called impure, 


angular, but the greateſt 


wm kind'of — vby ro may 
1 theſe — very few. As to the external 


of Regulus, we obſerve nothing 
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remarkable in them, except ſome Furrows diverging, as it 
were, from a common Centre, and forming a Species of Rays. 
The unpurify'd Part of theſe Maſſes of Regulus, which appears 
the moſt compact, are poſſibly no more than the ſame Lamina 
faſten'd to each other, and which diſcover themſelves. by their 
ſharp Edges, and by the Summits of their Angles. hether 
theſe Laminz are the original and conſtituent Patticles which 
ought to compoſe the Regulus, or whether they are only the 
Reſult of an accidental Arrangement of Particles, previouſly 
ſmaller, are Points which I will not take upon me to determine. 

In Reguliſing the Calx of Antimony by black Soap, I have 
twice or thrice had ſaline Vegetations, in the Form of ſmall 
Trees, raiſed conſiderably above the Surface of the Scorie : 
Theſe were undoubtedly occaſioned by the ſudden Refrigeration 
of the Matter in Fuſion. I ſhew'd one of theſe Vegetations to 
the Academy, that they might be ſure, that it correſponded ex- 
actly to the Repreſentation given of it. But I cannot lay down 
certain Rules for producing ſuch Vegetations at Pleaſure ; for 
whatever Pains I could take, I could not afterwards ſucceed in 
procuring others. 7 

All theſe Reductions of the Calx of Antimony into Regulus 
are not made without the Riſing of a ſenſible Quantity of filvet 
Flowers, which are ordinarily called the Flowers of egulus : 
"Theſe are long, ſlender, and rigid Filaments, as pungent as 
by - fine Needles. If — are viewed thro' a Microſcope with 
a ſingle Lens, but furniſhed with its Corrector, they a 
opaque; but when the Corrector is removed, and they are expoſed 
to the cleareſt Light poſſible, they appear to be diaphanous Fila- 
ments of Glaſs : Yet this Obſervation does not abſolutely prove, 
that they are really Glaſs ; ſince muſt Objects, viewed thro? a 
fine Lens, appear tranſparent, provided they are conſiderabl 
ſmall. Newton has obſerved, that by placing a very ſmall 
opaque Body before the Hole thro* which the Light enters into 
a darken'd Chamber, that ſame Body appears to be tranſparent. 
The Microſcope, in this Caſe; produces almoſt the ſame Effect 
with the darken'd Chamber; ſo that what I take to be Glaſs, 
* only to me appear ſo thro' an Error of Viſion. 

alſo ſucceeded in reducing the Glaſs of Antimony by Soap; 

by treating it in the ſame manner with the Calx ; but as this might 
be expected, I wave giving any farther Account of it. I imagin'd 
I might bave; in like manner, ſucceeded with the Diaphoretic, 
excepting ſome ſmall Difference which would have regarded the 
bao, But the Diaphoretic Antimony, prepared in the com- 
mon Way, being mixed with black Soap, and then forced by 
the Fire, like the Calx of that Mineral, was converted into 4 
Maſs; which I allowed to cool, hoping to find a Regulus at the 
Bottom of the Crucible when I ſhould break it. Having exa- 
mined it when almoſt cold, in a Place expoſed to the open Air; 
I perceived, that the Maſs became hot in proportion as it 
abſorbed the Humidity of the Air. I applied ſome Pieces of it 
to the Flame of a wax Candle, upon which they kindled and 
crackled: Upon throwing back ſome of thefe kindled Pieces 
into the Crucible, they kindled the feſt of the Maſs, which alſo 
burnt and crackled. , 
I repeated this Operation; and made ufe of a very beautiful 
Diaphoyetic Mineral, which I had prepared,. ſome Days before, 
of two Parts of Regulus and three Parts of Nitre. I mixed an 
Ounce of it with two Ounces of black Soap: This Mixture, 


when put by little and little into the hot Crucible, kindled and 


was very much puffed up: When the Flame was over, the Maſs 
ſubſided; and aſſumed a reddiſh Colour, like that of a live Coal; 
whilſt luminous Vapours, of a .bluiſh Green, aroſe from it. 
All theſe Circumſtances happen'd, without Variation, upon 
every Projection of the Matter. When all the Mixture was 
projected; and ceaſed to ſend up Flames, and luminous Vapours, 
there was a Sort of reverſed Muſhroom form'd, which was ho 
low, porous, and black, I cruſh'd the Edges of it, and added 
a freſh Ounce of black Soap, that I might the better cover the 
Matter I intended to reduce. When this laſt Soap was burned, 
and I eived a ſmall bluiſh .Flame on the Surface of the 
Maſs, I covered the Crucible with its Lid, and a great deal of 
Charcoal; after which I produted a ſtrong Heat, by about an 
hundred Puffs of the Bellows : But notwithſtanding the Vio- 
lence of the Fire, which was both ſtronger, and longer con- 
tinued, than in all the Operations I have hitherto mentioned, 
there were no fluid Scorize formid,/ and the Maſs remain'd ſpon- 
gious. I allowed the Fire to go out, and carried the Crucible 
to a Corner of my Laboratory, where it remained for five Hours 
without being touched. Towards Night I was inclined to exa- 
mine this Matter: Accordingly the Perſon who held the Cruci- 
ble, which was quite cold, not guarding: againſt an Effect, 
which indeed could not be foreſeen, uncovered the Top of the 
Maſs wich à Piece of Iron; but as ſoon as the Air had Acceſs. 
to it it took Fire, and there was « ſudden Exploſion made, 
with a Noiſe;-which tlitew a very confiderable Quantity of Fire 

an his Cloatho, and burnt ſeveral Holes in them: There was 


a ſtrong Smell of Sulphdr diffuſed, reſembling that of thoſe Phoſ- 


phori in Powder, of which the late Mr. Lemery the Younger 

hos given ſeveral Deſcriptions in his Memoir of 1714. See 
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black hard Cruſt, which 


I did not obtain the Reduction of the Diaphoretic I wanted, 
but Chance afforded me a very ſingular Phoſphorus, which I 
did not ſeek after. I ted the ſame iment ſince, with 
the ſame Succeſs, whether I uſed the common Dzaphoretic, or 
my own Diaphoretic of Regulus : *Tis true, the latter ſucceeded 
better than the former, provided neither too ſtrong nor too 
weak a Fire was applied, after the Addition of the laſt Ounce 
of Soap. Frome | 

When, in order to make my Diaphoretic, I detonate the 
Regulus with pure Nitre, I waſh it generally, in order to ſepa- 


rate from it the Nitre alcalized during the Deflagration. Its 


Lixivium, which is of a very cauſtic Nature, aſſumes a bluiſh 
Colour ; which probably proceeds from a Portion of the inflam- 
mable Principle, which that Salt has carried off from the Regu- 
lus: And as a Proof of this, that Lixivium blackens Tin and 
Silver, which. it would not do, if it was not ſulphureous. If 
inſtead of throwing this Matter into Water, after the Detona- 
tion, I throw it into Spirit of Wine, it aſſumes, almoſt imme- 
diately, a beautiful red Colour, which, by Digeſtion, is till 
heighten'd more and more. This Liquor, which Stab! has 
called Tinfura Alcalica acris, is a Tincture of Antimony, not 
of an emetic Quality, but only fimply alcaline and diaphoretic, 
which, by means of the Nitre, has carried off from the Anti- 
mony a Portion of its Metaliic Sulphur ; if, by the way, a 
Metallic Sulphur has an Exiſtence in Nature; from whence it 
follows, that a well prepared Lilium is not ſimply a Tincture 
of alcaline Salts, as ſome People imagine. It is true, that 
Spirit of Wine, digeſted upon a fimple fixed Salt, well alcaliz'd, 
aſſumes at laſt a reddiſh Colour; but that ſame alcaline Salt, 
when it is pure and unmixed, will never give a bluiſh Colour 
to Water, as Nitre alcalized with Regulus does. 

This Digreſſion is not ſo unſeaſonable as at firſt Sight it may 
poſlibly appear to be ; for it ſerves to prove, that there is a con- 
ſiderable Quantity of an inflammable Principle in the Regulus. 
Beſides *tis well enough known, that by converting the Regu- 
huis into a Diapboretic, its Weight is conſiderably increaſed. 
Eight Ounces of Regulus, for Inſtance, yielded me eleven 
Ounces and two Drams of Diaphoretic, even when well edul- 
corated, and ſufficiently dried. This Augmentation can pro- 
ceed from nothing elſe than the Concentration of the Acid of 
the Nitre in the Parts of the Regulus : Now, upon this Suppo- 
ſition, I can diſcover the Cauſe of the Deflagration of my 
Phoſphorus. | 

I account for it in this manner : There is a great Quantity of 
the Parts of the Calx, which was formerly Quick-lime, in that 
| = and unfiltrated Lixivium, of which the black Soap is made : 

hen I calcine the Mixture, of which my Phoſphorus is made, 
I burn ſome Part of the inflammable Matter of the Soap, and 
the remaining Part is reduced to a Coal. During the Action of 
the Fire, the Acid of the Nitre, by little and little, quits the 
Regnline Parts which retained it, in order to unite itſelf to the 
alcaline Salt of the Soap, with which it is formed into a rege- 
nerated Nitre : But all the alcaline Salt is not employ'd in this 
Regeneration ; becauſe there is not, in all ewe we, enough 
of the nitrous Acid. By the ſame Fire the earthy Particles of 


the Calx, ſcattered up and down in the Soap, are calcined - 


afreſh, and once more become a Calx Viva. As all theſe Parti- 
cles of different Natures are contiguous to each other in the 
Crucible, they will, by their Actions, contribute to produce 
the Effet we ſpeak of, as ſoon as an external Cauſe ſhall con- 
cur to its actual Production. Taking this for granted, I raiſe 
the Cruſt which covers the Maſs of Phoſphorus, upon which the 
Moiſture of the Air, or thoſe aqueous Particles with which it is 
impregnated, and which are greedily abſorbed by the alcaline 
Salts contained in the Mixture, are introduced. Upon this the 
Calx becomes moiſt, grows warm, kindles, and lays hold of 
the Parts of the Charcoal, and regenerated Nitre, which are 
contiguous to it ; and hence follows the Detonation of the whole 
Maſs. That Nitre is actually contained in this Mixture, whe- 
ther by Regeneration, which I believe to be the Caſe, or by 
ſome other Means, is proved from this Circumſtance, that 
p trying the ſame Experiment three times, with Powder. of 
garoth, it did not ſucceed ; becauſe, in that Powder, the An- 
timonial Parts are not united to the nitrous Acid, but to the 
Acid of the Sea-falt, 13 
, Tf this is not looked upon as a ſufficient Proof, I ſhall here 
ſubjoin an additional one. When, with an Intention to reduce 


the Diaphoretic into a Regulus, I continued to augment the 


Fire, there a Detonation of that Nitre, which was 
fuſed with the Coal of the Oil of, the Soap, like that which 


would have been produced by a Mixture of Nitre and common 


The Diaphoretic, in the mean time, was diſſipated 
in white Va ; and there only remained in the Crucible a 
| d to its Sides, without any 
2 . py a Bed 
minating upon egree of Calcina- 
tion which I give to the Mixture; for this Reaſon we muſt alſo 
22 not to carry the Fire to ſuch a Height as to fuſe 
itre. 1 Wa ts po PCs 0 ie. - * pw 1 


. to the Probability of  the.,Concurrence of a Matter, 
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breaking of the Ice on the River Seine, a Boat fll 1, 


order to dry it with the greater Expedition. 


which is become a Calx Viva, and which kindles and ty. 
ſhall relate the following Fact: About five Years um 


ſtaved by the Ice; upon which the Water, gettin 

Lime, kindled it. The Lime burnt the Bat wy f. 

was convey'd from that to the Boats that were next it, ſo 

a conſiderable Fire enſued; and my Situation at that time! ö 

2 an Opportunity of being ſatisfied, as to the Truk d 
rigin. 

e have ſeveral Chymical Mixtures, which ke Fin 
ſoon as they are expoſed to the Air ; ſuch as ſulphureows 
table, and animal Subſtances, calcined with Aum. 

The Mixture of Regulus of Antimony, and comoſur gl 
mate, ſometimes takes Fire. | 
Mr. Stabl's Antimonial Crocus of Mars took Fire n 
King's Garden, where Mr. Boulduc expoſed it to the ku 


Aurum Fulminans fulminates by the Heat produced by ſn 
what rapid Trituration. 

The Rod of Iron, uſed in ſtirring the ſeveral Mixturs i 
Reductions of my Calces of Antimony, being ſcraped yi 
Knife, yielded Sparkles of Fire. 

Mr. — obſerved, that from an almoſt equal Mig 
of Antimony and Iron, a Metallic Maſs is produced, wh 
when filed down pretty ſtrongly, yielded a great many q 
of Fire capable of kindling any combuſtible Sublance, 

Thus it ſeems, in order to Phoſphorus, nothing 
is required than to concentrate a Matter, capable of taking 
in certain Cellulæ, where it may remain calm and dormatt 
by ſome Cauſe or other, the Sides of theſe Cellule arebn 
and Acceſs given to a more ſubtile Matter, capable of can 
nicating an extremely rapid Motion to it. Whether ths Tape 
ry ſufficiently accounts for the Inflammability of Phoſphan 1 
whether more ingenious Hypotheſes are invented for that 7 * 
poſe ; yet ſtill it muſt be owned, that Speculations of ths 


ture are more curious than uſeful. Memoires def 4 * 
Royale, A. 1736. * 
Of the REGuLus Ax TIMO MEDICINAL, tere fo i 
Hoffman. erior P. 

The Regulus of Antimony has not been exempted f. _ 


Fate of other chymical Medicines ; for upon its appeanny „r 
V ears ago, it was at firſt looked upon as an Arcanun, 
of the laſt Importance, eſpecially in the Netherland. 
Inventor might have been, is a Point as yet not fuly 
upon; for ſome aſcribe the Diſcovery to Cranius, and ft 
Mezatſius, who has inſerted the Preparation of thi 
Chymia Rationalis : It is alſo to be met with in the Mal 
of Vigani, As Mankind are not agreed, with 
Inventor of this Medicine, ſo they alſo run into 
ments, with regard to its Qualities and Effeds ; for 6 
firſt were, and fil are, a great many who rank it alt 
principal and moſt important Secrets of Phyſic ; wiers 
aſſert, that it is of no Ou all, or, which 1s worte 
noxious and poiſonous Quality to it. 

For theſe — 1 abt it would be no unuſ 
briefly to inquire into the Nature of this M 0 
may be the better able to judge, which of theſe tu 
Men, who run into ſo oppolite Extremes, - * by 
and which in the Wrong; and as no profeſs'd "7 
Kind has been made before, I hope [ ſhall Of 8 
meet with a favourable Indulgence, if I E * 
leſs Accuracy than its Importance deſerves. 5016 
execute my Deſign with the greater rer als 
briefly touch upon the Principles of which ths 1 
up; ſecondly, I ſhall give its Preparation; 
various Uſes. i Lenin 

The conſtituent Principles, then, of this = encel 

Antimony itſelf, which is indeed the princ| 41s, conf 
tutes the very Matter of the Regulus. _ Jo. 
whoſe Acid is very fine, and of a hig 4 oder 
Thirdly, and laftly, an alcaline Salt, 2 : E 
gular and remarkable Effects upon ſulp n 


Regulus is compoſed, it now remains, 3 5 


l 


Parti ; yet I think myſelf 
an Account of it. Tn 
Take then five Parts of pure Antimon: gy 
mon Salt, and one Part of Salt of —_ jt 
; _ alter the Proportions of the Ing 7, 1 
. © Parts of Antimony, ſevey of 


as ä — 


. - rections with "ou 
his 2828 have laid down 1 gel, in lik * 
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but the former Proportions are molt gene- 
adher'd to. Theſe Ingredicnts, when beat and mix'd 

re to be ſucceſſively put into a red-hot Cruci- 
* the Action of the Fire be raiſed to ſuch a Height, 
the Matter may be ſufficiently and throughly fuſed ; 
et the Fire applied be a moderate uſory one. Then 


latter is ſufficiently fuſed, which generally hap- 

4 na of an Hine, if right Meaſures are taken, 
di into a Veſſel of a conical Form, beſmear'd 
Tallow, or ſmoaked with a Candle: This Veſſel is 
. ſhaken in the manner obſerved in other F uſions of 
, that by this means the Regulus may be ſufficient- 
0 rated from the Scoriæ, and carried to the Bottom of 
Veſſel: Some rec kon this Circumſtance of ſhaking ſo 
the more neceſſary, becauſe as this Regulus is lighter 

| any others prepar from Antimony, 1t muſt of Con- 
ence be ſeparated from the Scoriz, and fall to the Bot- 
with more Difficulty. Thus, if ſuch a Concuſſion, or 
no, ſhould be neglected, and the Mixture pour'd 


in pot 
n boiling, as it were, from the red-hot Crucible into 


of Tartar 5 


Continuation of the Ebullition, a Portion of the Sco- 
ij intermixed with the Regulus; and, vice verſa, a 
ion of the Regulus remains in the Scoriz ; ſo that, by 
Overſight, we do not obtain it ſo pure and unconta- 
ated, or at leaſt ſo beautiful and ſhining, as it would 
rwiſe be. The Regulus, when ſeparated from the 
ie, reſembles poliſhed Steel or Iron ; but if either in 
tar, or upon a Marble, with or without the Addition 
Vater, it is reduced to a Powder ſo fine, that the ſhine- 
Particles entirely diſappear, it aſſumes a reddiſh, or 
x a purple Colour. | 


ce there is no great Difficulty in the Whole of the 
| ſhall not, at preſent, ſpend more Time in enume- 
deſcribing any more of its Steps: But tis to be ob- 
ith regard to the Addition of the alcaline Salt, that 


ere ſo inviolably to Salt of "Tartar, either for the ſake 
terior Purity, or on account of its nobler Effects, or 
lities, that they will not allow any other Salt to be 
d in its room. I have ſome Reaſon to think, that 
mation of Vigani may have laid a Foundation for the 
if People, with regard to this Matter; ſince, in Med. 
20. he brings an Experiment for eſtabliſhing the 
te of Alcalis ; and affirms, that he himſelf, by prepar- 
my with common Salt and Salt of Tartar, obtained a 
pulus ; whereas by a like Fuſion of Antimony with 
rduus Benedictus, inſtead of Salt of Tartar, a ſimple 
wes only yielded. But I muſt own, that tho? I have 
ery View made ſeveral Experiments, and that with 
of Caution, yet I could never obſerve ſo conſider- 
ucrence between the Reguluſes produced, but ob- 
e ſame, with Salt of Carduus Benedictus, and other 
S that procur'd in the common way by means of Salt 
„ I therefore ſuſpect, that this ſimple Regulus of 
' produced by a fortuitous Intermixture of Char- 
| ſome other ſulphureous Concretion. As I have 
55 been able either à priori, or d poſteriori, to diſ- 
ſference of alcaline ts, fo I think we have no 
; over-ſcrupulous in our Choice, provided we only 
of an Alcali that is pure, duly prepared, and not 
ny adventitious or heterogeneous Subſtance. 
1 ſuperfluous to heſitate about our Choice of 
a or make nice Diſquiſitions, whether Sea -ſalt, 
+ : Fountain-ſalt, are moſt proper for this Pur- 
e End ſeems to be equally well obtain'd by all of 


11s the moſt common and uſual Method of prepare- 
omg Regulus 3 but it is not always adher'd F by 
be W. add or omit Ingredients, or alter the Propor- 
op * juſt as Caprice, or ſome particular View, 
33 Tem omit the alcaline Salt, and ſubſtitute 
take 1b artar, but in a larger 5 wo ge They 
If paß t Parts of Antimony, ſeven Parts of common 
Th fn + Tartar, This Mixture is put into a red- 
n uon, which indeed is more difficultly 8 


* ing the common Medicinal Regulus. 


8 a eoulus reſemblin h "gr - - 
F g the medicinal one is yielded, 
9 LE the ſame Species, tho” it is not Þ beat. 
toben mo Colour, and of a more porous Contex- 
| & the 13 to a Powder, it aſſumes a purple Co- 
d Un nal Regulus does. Its Scoriæ are light, 
d. Others. the axes which fly from hot Iron — ar 
be too much who in the Production of Regulus per- 
ettirely omi, common Salt, order the Salt of Tar- 
the Aditi itted, and the common Salt to be aug- 
* This is — of a Quantity equal to the omitted Salt 
. Cent 2 © -tby Barkbjiſen in Pyroſophia, Libro 3. 
* Where he maintains, that the ſame Madi- 


14 conical Veſſel, it frequently happens, that during 


d maintain, that there is a vaſt Difference betwixt Al- 


table Subſtances, too quickly produce their Effect, but remain 
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cinal Regulus may be obtained from Antimony lightly fus'd 
with an equal Portion of common Salt ; but upon Trial, 
the Effect promis'd is ſo far from being produced, that there 
is not ſo much as a perceptible Change induc'd upon the 
Antimony, by means of the common Salt. Laſtly, among the 
ſeveral Methods of preparing Reguluſes of this Kind, we may 
reckon that, in which, for correcting the Crocus Metallorum 
of Rulandus, Chymiſts add common Salt, and thence promiſe a 
like Medicinal Regulus as to its Effects. For this Purpoſe, 
they therefore order three Parts of Antimony, two Parts of 
Nitre, and one Part of common Salt: See Le Mort in Actis 
Curiofis Leidenſ. Others reject this Proportion, and prefer 
equal Quantities of each Ingredient. Now theſe Ingredients, 
when beat and mixed together, are to be put into a red-hop 
Crucible, and reduc'd to a due Degree of Fuſion, which is ſoon 
obtain'd, After this, the Matter is to be pour'd into a coni- 
cal Veſſel, or as Le Mort intimates, in the above-cited Paſſage, 
it may be left in the Crucible, from which, when cold, it is to 
be taken. The Regulus yielded by this Proceſs, is not unlike 
the Crocus of Rulandus; it is, like the Medicinal Regulus, of 
a porous Conſiſtence, not very ſmooth, but clean and beauti- 


ful. When reduced to Powder, it acquires a dark-reddiſh Co- 


lour like that of red Bole. Its Scoriz are light, of a yellowiſh- 
amber Colour, and not unlike thoſe obtain'd by the Depuration 
of Regulus of Antimony with Nitre. 


Of the Uſe of this RE Gus. 


The Medicinal Regulus may be apply'd, firſt, to a chymico- 
phyſical, ſecondly, to a pharmaceutic, and, thirdly, to a me- 
dico-therapeutic Uſe, upon each of which I ſhall briefly touch. 

Its Uſe then in Chymiſtry may be plainly perceived, from an 
ZEtiological Reſearch into its Nature, and the Manner of its, 
Production; ſo that I ſhall ſay no more upon this Point, but 
proceed to take a View of its Uſe in Pharmacy. 

And tho* Chymiſts have not hitherto been ſolicitous about 
extracting other Medicines from this Regulus, yet I ſhall briefly 
enumerate ſuch Preparations of it as are in Uſe. Our learned 
Preſident then, in his Notes to Poterius, Cap. 12. has propoſed 
a Preparation of antimonial Sulphur from the Medicinal Regu- 
lus boiled in Lime-water, and which is to be precipitated with 
Spirit of Vitriol. This Sulphur, he ſays, is of the ſame Effi- 
cacy and Virtues with the Panacea of Glauber ; he alſo prefers 
it to the Regulus itſelf, becauſe, as he ſays, in it the arſenical 
Virulence, being corrected by the Spirit of Vitriol, is weaker 
than in the Regulus. In the ſame Work he alſo gives Direc- 
tions for the Preparation of an antimonial Tincture, to be ex- 
trated from the Medicinal Regulus, fus'd with an Alcali, by 
means of Spirit of Wine, either tartariz'd, or drawn off from 
antimonial Scoriæ. He alſo teaches us how to prepare an ano- 
dyne Tincture from the Regulus, which is done by diſſolving 
7 4s in a Decoction of the Medicinal Regulus with Lime- 
water, and by extracting the Eſſence from the inſpiſſated Solu- 
tion by means of Malmſey-wvine, or Spirit of Wine. Concern- 
ing the Virtues of this Tincture he ſpeaks thus: This Medi- 
cine is exquiſitely calculated for eaſing Pains, and procuring 
„ Sleep ; for by the Lixivium of the Quick-lime impregnated 
«© with the antimonial Sulphur, the narcotic and ſtupifying Qua- 
<< lities of the Opium are corrected, and thus the —.— 
„ uſually brought on by the Uſe of Opium are prevented, 
« whilſt, in the mean time, the attenuating and anodyne 
< Qualities of the antimonial Sulphur, which 43 the impe- 
„ tuous Motions of the Spirits, prove a happy Balance for 
each other.” Here we may alſo take Notice of what is 
ſaid by Bafil Valentine, in his Currus Triumphalis ANTIMON11, 
concerning an antimonial Tincture and Balſam, which are pre- 
pared from a Mixture of Tartar and Antimony, in Form of a 
Liver, not unlike the Medicinal Regulus. Beſides, an antimo- 
nial Calx, and a Ceruſs of Antimony, may be eafily prepared 
from the Medicinal Regulus; a Glaſs may alſo be prepared 
from it, if after ing out the alcaline Portion, it is gent! 
calcin'd, and the Sulphur by that means carried off, upon whic 
the calcarious Remains are eaſily fus d into a Glaſs. Let this 
ſuffice for the Uſe of the Medicinal Regulus in Pharmacy. The 
Subject might indeed be much farther protracted; but as that is 
not neceſſary, I ſhall only repeat, that in many Shop Prepa- 
rations the Medicinal Regulus may be us'd, as a proper Succe- 
daneum to Antimony itſelf. ; 

I now come to the third and laſt thing propoſed, which was, 
to inquire into the Uſe of this Medicinal Regulus in the Practice 
of Phyſic ; and here I cannot help condemning thoſe who with 


exaggerated Encomiums extol this Regulus as an univerſal and 


divine Panacea; as for my own Share, I can with greater 


Chearfulneſs go into the Sentiments of thoſe who obſerve a due 
Medium in this Point. Its Efficacy is highly extoll'd in chro- 
nical Diſorders, and ſuch as ariſe from long- continued Obftruc- 
tions of the Viſcera : Hence our learned Preſident, in his Notes 


upon Poterius, commends it in Dropſies, Epilepſies, Scurvies, 


"and Fevers ; for as theſe Diforders are of a ſtubborn and obſti- 


nate Nature, they require Medicines which do not, like vege- 


for 
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for a conſiderable time in the Body]; and by often F 
the tenacious Matter, at laſt entirely break and ſubdue it. 
Hence we may eafily conceive why this Regulus muſt be a 
Medicine of fingular Efficacy in ſurmounting the Obſtinacy 
of chronical Diſorders. There are alſo not a few who hi 

extol its Efficacy againſt Fevers. Maelſſus, in his Chym. 
Ration. & A#is Curio. Lugd. ſays, that it is a Specific Dia- 
phoretic in Fevers of all Sorts. The fame Author commends it 
in all Diſorders where, to uſe his own Words; Sweats are 
wanted, becauſe it does not, like vegetable Subſtances, inflame the 
Blood. I myſelf am inform'd by People who were acquainted 
with this Author when alive, that he made daily Uſe of this 
Regulus ; and his own Praxis Chymiatrica is a concurring 
and additional Proof, that he did fo ; for in that Work he main- 
tains, That it is Fl uncommon Efficacy in all Diſeaſes where the 
Motion of the Lymph, and inſenſible Tranſpiration, are to be 
promoted, Thus he commends it in the Gout, the Apoplexy, 
Sc. but more particularly in Fevers. This he has alſo done in 
Aeis Curisſ. Lugd. where he orders it to be uſed with a dia- 
phoretic Regimen. Barkhyi/en joins Iſſue with Maetſius, and 
highly extols its ſudorific Virtues in Fevers, and cutaneous Diſ- 
orders. Noenig declares himſelf of the ſame Sentiments in his 


' Regnum Minerale, Cap. q. where he alſo propoſes a Form of 


a Medicine conſiſting of the Medicinal Regulus reduced to a 
Bolus, with Peruvian Bark, and Theriaca, to be taken a few 
Hours before the Paroxyſm of the Fever. But notwithſtanding 
the high Encomiums beſtow'd upon this Medicine by its In- 
ventor, I ſhould not adviſe any one to uſe it in violent Quar- 
tan Fevers ; becauſe Dropſies, and other Diſorders, are very 
often brought on by the Uſe of Medicines that are fo aſtrin- 
nt, and capable of producing ſuch ſtrong Commotions. This 
edicine is alſo commended by ſome in Caſes where the State 
of the Lymph is bad, in Dropſies, Anaſarcas, &c. as I have 
already obſerved. But particularly with regard to its Uſe in an 
Anaſarca, I have been ſatisfied by the learned and judicious 
Mr. Hennike, who mixed it with Mercurius Dulcis, and uſed 
it under that Form with uncommon Succeſs. Our learned 
Preſident, in his Notes upon Poterius, orders it to be pre- 
ſcribed in ſmall Doſes, with the Bezoardic Powders, in the firſt 
Stages of malignant Fevers, Small-pox, and Dyſenteries, Be- 
cauſe, ſays he, by its Means a gentle Salivation and Diapboreſis 
are brought on, and the Mucus of the Prime Vie being attenu- 
ated, the Heavineſs and Uneaſineſs of the Præcordia are remov d. 
I alſo remember, that when malignant Fevers rag'd pretty 
much in my own Country, that excellent Chymiſt Rollwagius 
often us'd this Regulus with the greateſt Succeſs ; of it, toge- 
ther with ſome other earthy Abſorbents, he compoſed an alexi- 
pharmic Powder, which is in conſtant Uſe at this very Time. 
This Powder is accurately deſcrib'd by the learned 4pinas, in 
his Traclatus de Febribus epid. where, from his own Ex- 
perience, he aſcertains the Efficacy of it, but particularly of the 
Regulus, in malignant and epidemical Fevers. I alſo know, that 
the Regulus was uſed by the above-mentioned Dr. Hennike in 
theſe Diſorders ; but in Proceſs of Time he deſiſted from uſing 
it ſo frequently as he had formerly done, on account of ſome 
Inconveniencies that aroſe from its being nepligently prepared 
and choſe the Bezcardicum FJoviale, or the Anttheficum Poterii, 
as a Succedaneum to it. aet/;ius commends the Lixivium of 
its Scoriz apply'd externally as a proper Medicine for the Itch ; 
and I remember, that, by my Father's Advice, not only I my- 
ſelf, but a great many others, labouring under this Diſorder, 
us'd this Medicine with incredible Succeſs. I alſo remember 
to have ſeen the Regulus itſelf mixt with earthy Subſtances uſed 
in the Itch, and have known it in that Form, and in Conjun- 
Qtion with a ſudorific Regimen, to remove eedematous Swellings, 
eſpecially of the Feet. Hence we may plainly perceive the 
Efficacy of this Regulus, in augmenting the Motions of the 
Humours, which, in this Caſe, were hinder'd from riſing to 
their greateſt Height, by the Addition of the earthy Aſtringents. 
Having thus faid ſomething concerning the Uſe of the Medici- 
ua Regulus in the Practice of Phyſie, I ſhall now ſubjoin a few 
Hints relating to the Manner in which it operates. 
Now, as the Medicinal Regulus produces two Effects, which 
are promoting a Diaphoreſis, and removing the Lentor of the 
Humours, ſo it ſeems to operate in two diffrent manners, one 
of which eonſiſts in promoting the ſeveral Motions, and the 
other in correcting the Qualities of the Humours ; but this lat- 
ter does not exert itſelf ſo ſtrongly as the former. It acts in 
the former of theſe manners both in Conſequence of its ſulphu- 
reous and its reguline Parts. As for Sulphur in general, tis ſuf- 
Heiently known, that it not only contains the very, Matter of 
Fire, which is itſelf eaſily ſuſceptible of the quickeſt Motions, 
and ſufficiently capable of augmenting the Motion of the Hu- 
mours; but alſo, that from its being a Mixture of a phlogiſtic 
with a vitriolic Acid, it poſſeſſes a tonic Force, as dall = 
fience teaches us, upon obſerving its Efficacy in repelling the 
Itch. By this tonic Force the relaxed Veſſels recover their na- 


_tural Tone ; and by this means the Blood being not only put 
into a more violent Motion, but alſo forc'd thro' narrower 


Duẽts, muſt of courſe be more attenuated, and acquire a greater 
2 4 | 


o 


| near the Colour of Snuff: By chat e Des 


ANT 


Degree of Subtilty. As to its Regutine Part. w. 
firſt, that it . A ſtimulating orce from ond 
arſenical Parts, and thus beconies capable of exciti 2 
briſk Motions in the Spirits. Secondly, That 5 k. 
mereurial Nature it is capable of penetrati E 
not only the thick and viſcid Humours bed * 
Viz, but alſo thoſe which are intermixed vid a | 
Blood itſelf, and retard its ptogreflive and inteſin 1 
Hence we ſee in what manner it may -corre& tel 
the Lymph, clear the Viſcera, when obſtructed with 0 
of this Kind, promote the ſeveral Secretions, and jen 
Juices ft for Motion. In theſe laſt mentioned Efe 
changing the Qualities of the Fluids, its ſecond Manner a 
rating conſiſts. 
It now only remains, that J ſay ſomething Concern! 
Method of adminiſtring this Medicinal Regulus, |; 1 
be commodiouſly enough exhibited in the Form 2. 
ſince the Doſe neceſſary for any Purpoſe is neither ln 
nauſeous. If it ſhould happen to be a little too hean, | 
be mixed with'the lighter Abſorbents, as they we ol, 
pared of Mother of Pearl, Crab's-eyes, &c, Such os 
ſtances may alſo be mixed with it, as the Diverſity of Di 
ſhall be judged to require. Thus our learned Preſent o 
to be exhibited with gentle Chalybeats in Dropſies; in 
fies, with R wi. 3 and in intermitting 
with digeſtive Salts, Abſorbents, &c. [ have abovetts 
tice of its uncommen Efficacy in an Anafarca, when mize 
Mercurius Dulcis ; for by its Means, half a Scruple afl. 
rius Dulcis has ſometimes prov'd of more Efficacy, th 
Scruples would have done without. Some add it to Vu 
a Stimulus, and by way of a Digeſtive. In Form df al 
it may be mixed with other Diaphoretics, Anodynes, d. 
Diaſcordium, the Theriaca Cceleſtis, the Bezoardic Ty 
the Tincture of Opium corrected with Salt of Tata, a 
the diaphoretic Waters of Germander, Chervil, and 1 
Maetſius in his Chymia Rationalis, and Apinus, in his 
de Febribus Epidem. have given Formules of this Kind. 
alſo be exhibited in the Form of Pills, with refinow: 
folvent Gums, and with the aperient bitter Extract of 
wood, Carduus Benediftus, Germander, Fumitory, 
grafs, Saffron, Gum Ammoniac, Sagapenum, Heden, 
Aloes, &c. When the Regulus is prudently and 8 
mixed with ſuch Subſtances, it becomes a far from «9 
Medicine in menſtrual Diſorders, and Infarctions of the 
Its Doſe is from fix Grains to one Scruple, and up 
the State of the Patient ſhall require. But before ths 
is uſed, it muſt be ſo throughly triturated, and, un 
ble, reduced to a Powder fo fine, that none of tri 
Sparkles may in the leaſt appear: For this Reduce 
ſo fine a Powder is abſolutely requiſite, both to 16 
lution, and its ſpeedy Operation; and if this Cuban 
not be obſerved, it remains too long in the Intel 
may poſſibly give Riſe to very terrible Symptoms: a 
even paſſes off with the Excrements, which is often i 
with cinnabarine Preparations. Hoffman. Medi. 
Syſtem. Vol. 4. 1 
Dr. Jahn Pringle has, in the Edinburgh a 
oblig'd the World with an Account of an 2 
for a Dyſentery, made public by Dr. Leung. 4 i 
firſt Appearance feems to be one of the moſt unlikel 
that could be contriv'd to anſwer the End propoſe 1 
have it from very good Hands, that Experience, e 
which can determine the Value of a Medicine, 5 
vour of this, I apprehend an Account of it ought 
omitted in a Treatiſe of Antimony, tho” I have not 9 
a Witneſs of its ſalutary Effects. 


Jurum Antimonis Ceratum. 


Take Glaſs of Antimony in Powder, one * 
wax, one Dram: Melt the Wax in an br 
add the Powder ; fet them on a flow ard” , 
for the Space of half an Hour, 6 U — 
with a Spatula; then take it from the * * 
5 8 of clean white Paper, powder it, 


won * 
When I prepared this Quantity, it loſt 0 
Weight. The Glaſs melts in the War vis 

Fire. ; 3th cd 
I was at firſt. ſo ſcrupulous in preparing 15 "ax 
I wiſhed the Degree of Heat had been © dot! 
Space of Time neceſſary in the Preparation 5 

found, that I both vary the Time and Meg: d 
out perceiving any Difference in the * F 
eine. , the 

After it has been about twenty Minut® © c. 
gins to change the Colour; and in ten Eo 


ientl ithout at 
— | prepared, withou 


Tune, 


* a "- 
# | . 
; 4% + 


n Adult, is ten or twelve-Grains 
I commonly begin with fix ; to a 
Scruple, which ſometimes works ſo 


The ordinary Doſe for a 


the greater Safety, 


t for given a 


ns Man I have 


Wy that I have thought it too weak. 
, 


kly Conftitutions give five or ſix, increaſing the Doſe 


mars, ; : . Ws 3 
- 6-0 it was communicated to me, I thought it ſo 
en fir os, a Medicine, that I had — Courage to try 


' — ears; and even then I began the Doſe with one 
and increaſed it gradually to twenty, which is the 


A 1 have yet given. As ſoon as I was convinced, by a 


that. it was both mild and efficacious 


Experiments 
* 4 Dyſentery, I publiſhed the Receipt, in our Edin- 


bring ntery | ; 
* -News-papers, being under no Promiſe of Secrecy with 
3 being reſolved never to make a Secret of any 
leine whatever. | a 3 ; : 
Jo not expect, that any Phyſician will incline to give a full 
at firſt, without better Authority than I can give to 
ers ; but the Cautious may give a ſmall Doſe as they 
and make firſt Trials almoſt in any Diſeaſe where Pur- 
s will do no Harm, and increaſe it gradually as they find 
erate, 
ave it in Dy ſenteries with or without Fever, whether 


nic or not. | | 
me tried it often where Blooding and Vomits have been 
led, and where they have not, with very good Succeſs, 
ever chuſe to give Opiates in the Beginning, eſpecially 
there is a great Sickneſs ; becauſe, altho? Opiom gives 
Relief to ſome, yet at other times I have thought both 
kneſs and Purging anon Rom atr nem the following Day. 
ver began with a larger Doſe than ten Grains, becauſe 
ently operates as violent at firſt, as twenty Grains at 
ren upon the ſame Patient. FX 
its Operations, it ſometimes makes the Patient ſick, and 
; it purges almoſt every Perſon, but I have known it 
nehout any ſenſible Evacuation or Sickneſs ; nay, in 
Dyſenteries, they purge ſeldomer with it than with- 


t purge ſufficiently, or fatigue the Patient any way, I in- 
a or two betwixt = F Doſe, the Nw Way I do 
ter Purgatives, Ws | 

ave cured ſome with one Doſe, I have been obliged to 
den five or fix, eſpecially when the firſt Doſes have been 
. have often thought a weak Doſe did no good 
uc es. p b . 

the ſecond or third Doſe, the Stools are ſeldom bloody, 


pes and Sickneſs are much abated, and the mucous 
re leſs viſcid, 
lt rk empty Stomach ; for then, I think, it ope- 
xx | 
f drinking any thing after it for three Hours, unleſs 
ts very ſick, or diſpoſed to vomit, in which Caſe 
. Water as in other Vomits. 

of ging it for a Diarrhcea in the End of a Con- 
* aye cured ſome other Diarrhceas of long ſtand- 
rig Doſes of it; but i has failed oftener here than 


kd the Uſe of all fermented Li d re 
"the Uſe quors, and recommend a 
with Rice or Bread, Chicken-broth, or Water-gruel. 


miling cold, unleſs it be a Tea-ſpoon-full of Gelly 
as the Patients pleaſe ; and ſometimes. 


INorr 2$ oft en 
tem with the Gelly of Currans to refreſh their 
= gven ſafely to Women with Child, and to Chil- 
110 _ you may give half a Grain. G. JI. Zdin- 
W "i 


N ſays, 


5 afforded the Empiri A 
wy — 3 their moſt boaſted Se 
Wat Remedies have this ſingular Property, that they 


de Doſe, and ſam 


of 2 have no viſible 
ne 0 firſt f 


ffects, in the ſame ſmall 


Pacdute ths Artic of Au F 
which be +> utrmony with an Account of 
| dude been "advereifed, and for v4 a 


. I mean, 


. 
Hew 


the Cure of the faſt-mention'd Diſtemper, after it has puzzled 


'-cauſe theſe may be prejudic'd in its Favour, I muſt, however; 


the Kinds of Stones; and Myrepſus particularly, in Sec. 1. 


2 in all times, ſince its Medicinal Virtues were 7, a Pain in the 


arity of their Operations; 


Mes operate with great Violence; and ſometimes even 
e Perſon, without any apparent Al- 


rt of its « 9 , y depriving this Mine- | 
hr e 485 the Reguline Part naked, 


, vard's Powder 


All the Phyſicians in the World for ſo many Centuries. It ſeems 
therefore to be of ſome Importance to examine how far this Re- 
medy is likely to anſwer the Character given of it by the Per- 
ſons concetn'd in point of Intereſt to promote the Sale, be- 


firſt inform thoſe who are unacquainted with it, that every 
one who takes out a Patent for any Invention, is oblig'd b 
Act of Parliament to ſpecify the Particulars of it, and in 
them in the Court of Chancery, within four Kalendar Months, 
that the World . have the Advantage of the Diſcovery, and 
the Monopoly for fourteen Years is the Reward for making it. 
After this Specification is inrolled, I apprehend every body, who 
thinks it worth while to pay the Fees, has a Right to Have re- 
courſe to the Inrollment. ; Sa 

Mr. Hayward's Remedy then, is a Preparation of Antimony 
and Nitre, made by rubbing them together, till no ſhinin 
Particles of the Antimony are apparent. Of this each Do 
for an Adult is twenty-ſeven Grains. 1 

I have before obſerved, that Kunchel found lief in 
Pains with which he was afflicted, by taking, Purfilint to the 
Advice of the younger Sennertus, crude Antimon; and that 
KunckePs Troches are, at this Day, famous for erratic Puma, at 
Francfort and Nuremberg, which are prepar'd of crude Anti- 
mony ; and T cannot doubt but that crude Antimony, join'd with 
Nitre, may ſometimes do Service in flight Rheumatic Cafes, if 
duly perſiſted in. But I am far from believing, that it is poſ- 
{ible to cure any Degree of the Gout by ſuch a Remedy, | 
With reſpect to Patents for Medicines in general, it is to be 
obſerved, that it is not very eaſy to come at a Knowledge of 
the real Efficacy of ſuch Remedies ; for, in'the firſt Place, it 
is not always certain, that the Caſes which are publiſhed by the 
Proprietors, are literally true in every Circumſtance ; or, tho? 
they are, we ſhould only hear of thoſe Caſes which were at- 
tended with Succeſs, whereas a thouſand Caſes, where the Re- 
medy had no good Effect, would be ſuppreſſed. _ 

1 There are, however, People enough in the World of more 
Faith than Underſtanding, to make it worth the while of de- 
ſigning Men, to vend for Secrets the moſt common Prepara- 
tions of the Shops, to their own Benefit at leaſt, becauſe the 
Prices of theſe Secrets are uſually very exorbitant, | 
Idon't know, that the Price of the Remedy I have ſpoken of 
above is more extravagant than thoſe of other Noſtrums; if 
not, we may judge of the reſt by this. | 

; Price of crude Antimony is Fouf-pence a Pound, and 
never above Six-pence, when bought in * Nitre is, 
I believe, at this time, worth a Shilling a Pound, tho? feldom 
ſo much. Suppoſing then a Pound of each to be fold at five 
Shillings, for every twehty-ſeven Grains, the whole two 
Pounds will ſell for 142 l. and ſome little more, enough to pay 
ſor the Ingredients. 

Stahl calls that Tincture of Antimony, which is made by 
throwing Diaphoretic Antimony, immediately after Detonation, 
into Spirits of Wine, and digeſting it, Tinctura Antimonii Alca- 
lica acris, 12 

I onutted mentioning above, that the Liver of Antimony and 
Crocus Metallorum are the ſame, except that the former is 
unwaſh'd, the latter waſh'd. _ g 1 

ANTIMONIUS LAPIS. The Antimonial Stone. 
repſus, 'Serapion, and ſome others, reckon Antimoriy 


on 470. as Fuchſius obſerves in his Notes thereon, 
4 NTIMOROS, &rTipop&, from di, againſt, and uipSs, 
Death, or a Diſeaſe. The true Name, according to'Fachfius, * 
of an Antidote in Myrepſi, Sect. 1. Cap. 25. inſtead of Dia- 
tamaron, as it is there read; which plainly ſhews, that Ar- 
ſus tranſlated, this Compoſition from ſomg barbarous Author, 
who miſerably cotrupted the Word; for ſome of the more cor- 
rect Latin Copies read Antimoros, Fuſch: Note on the Place 
above named. 3 e240 $7 
ANTINEPHRITICA, evrweperne, from dvri; and ve e- 11 8 
Kidneys. Remedies againſt Diſorders of the : 
Kidneys. Blancard. | + 4 a 5 0 : 
. ANTIOCHI HIERA, the Hiera of Autiochus. A com- 
pound Medicine, prepared as follows: = " 
Take of Germanidet, Agaric, the Pulp of Colocytithis, Stoe- / 
© Chas, each ten Drams twenty-five Grains; Opopanax, | | 
©  Sagapenuth,' Parſley, Birthwort, white Pepper, each five | 
Drams twelve Grains; Cinnamon, F. Troglo- 
: 4 8 Myrrh, Indian Leaf, each four Drams ten Gfains; f 
© "Honey a ſufficient Quantity. It is againſt Melan- . | 
. Choly, Madneſs, Epilepſy, and for all thoſe whoſe Blood | 1 
abdounds with Impurities. Aetius Tetr. 1. Ferm. 3. C. 114. 9 
ANTIOcm THERIACA,- The Theriaca which King ; ll 
Antiochus the Great uſed againſt all forts of Poiſon, the P i 
ſctiption of which was cut in Stone, at the Entrance of the | 
Temple of #/culapius. * e 
Take of Thyme, Opopanax, Millet, each two Drams : 
five - Trefoil, one Dram two Grains and a hatf . = 
7 ws | 


Ss dete, the Palſy. Medicines againſt the 
_ ANTIPATHES, 4 | 
is to be accounted Coral, tho? of a different Kind from the 
'common Sort. It is of a black Colour, has the Form of a Tree, 
and is more branched than the other. It agr 
the common Coral. Dio ſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 140. 
ANTTPATHIA, @r7:2d0ec, fromarri, 


ANT 


| the Sceds of Dill, Fennel, Aniſe, Biſhops-weed, and Take Salt of Steel, and Saccharum datum exch hr 


Smallage, each fixteen Drams fifteen Grains; Meal of 
the bitter Vetch, twelve Drams thirty Grains. Pound 
them, and ſift them, and afterwards, with the belt Wine, 
make them up in Troches of half a Dram, one of which 
in a quarter of a Pint of Wine, is a Doſe. Pliny, Lib. 
20. Cap. 24 | Ti 
ANTIPARALYTICA e 11 ayrl, and 


drr als, t they call Antipathes, 


ees in Virtues with 


an Affection. Antipathy. It is ſaid to be a kind of occult 


Quality, oppoſite to Sympathy, when there is a natural, but 
unaccount 


which endeavour to remove or deſtroy one another. Thus 


Hatred or Averſion between two Things, 


Galen, Lab. 11. de Simp. Med. Fac. F. lay, that ſome have 


written, thatold Leather, burnt, cured 


tipathy. 


by a ſort of An- 
Charken thinks, that the whole Affair of Sympathy and An- 


tipathy might be accounted for from the various Motions and 


Configuration, the mutual Coheſion and Combination, or the 


reciprocal Embracing or Repulſion, of the 
Corpuſcles or Effluvia which meet together. ellus. 
ANTIPATRI THERIACA, Ant: 


tually exhaling 
s Treacle. It is 


thus prepared: 


nel, Galbanum, each two Drams five Grains; 


i5nws, to ſurround, A Streighten 
4 all around, as for Inſtance, by the circumambient Air or 
Water; and thus there is an Antiperiſtaſis, 


Take of Gentian, four Drams ten Grains; Trifolium, 


(ſtinking Trefoil) four Drams ten Grains; Seed of the 
fame, two Drams five Grains ; Poley, four Drams ten 
Grains ; Sowbread, two Drams five Gains ; H — — 
arſley, 
four Drams ten Grains; Wood-rue, three Drams ſeven 
Grains ; Pellitory of Spain, one Dram two Grains and a 
half; Staves-acre, two Grains and a half; Mace, three 
Drams ſeven Grains; the Root of the white Vine, two 


| Drams five Grains; as much white Pepper; Gum Am- 


moniac, one Dram thirty-four Grains ; Mullein, Ground- 
ine, Mezereon, ſmall Horehound, the lefſer Fleabane, 
opian Cummin, Opium, Caſtor, Fennel-ſeed, Aga- 
ric, Caſſia Rufa, the Flower of Juncus Odoratus, Rhu- 
barb, each two Drams five Grains ; Cretan wild Carrot, 
one Dram thirty-four Grains ; as much Opopanax, Saga- 
, two Drams thirty-ſix Grains ; Southern-wood, one 
Dr thirty-four Grains ; Styrax, Dittany, each one 
Dram thirty-four Grains ; Cinnamon, Spikenard, each 
three Drams ſeven Grains; Myrrh, four Drams ten 
Grains; Frankincenſe, one Dram two Grains and a half; 
Saffron eight Drams twenty Grains; Aniſe, one Dram 
two Grains and a half ; Cyrenaica Lacryma, (I ſuppoſe he 
means Aſſa Fœtida) one Dram two Grains and a half; 
Hind's-runnet, three Drams ſeven Grains; Attic Honey, 

a ſufficient Quantity. The Doſe is the tity of a 
HFlaſle- nut. It prevents or cures the Bite of an Aſp. 


Scribonius Largus, Cap. 42. 


. ANTIPERISTASIS, avrrwwieis aors, from dy7}, and Ster- 
ing, Cohibition, or Compreſ- 


or Compreſſion 


of Heat or Cold by the circumfus'd contrary Quality. Thus 


Theophraſtus, Lib. de Igne, imputes the Cauſe why Men are 
more 5 have better Digeſtions 


in the Winter, to a 


more potent Collection of Heat by an Antiperiſtaſit, Surican] 


5. i 76 XjL t%, ovyrd|axixneras 76 hegge 


, 


againſt, and md), | 


ad. M Tee 


dip@-,. U 74 o6pd]e, ie Ts Temas ARMY, Y d, i- 


edTeeR Tos X 


cid isiv, ire ournfdenrra x, avrinmeernruns T6 


dec. In the Winter Heat is contracted and incloſed 


= 
cc 


© by the circumambient Air, and Bodies better digeſt their 
Fe „and are on all Acounts ſtronger and more robuſt in 


<< .cold Seaſons, from a Coacervation and Antiperiſtaſis of the 


C Heat. The Nn 


ANTIPHARMACUM, drrigdppaner, from drr, againſt, 


and gdewaxo, Poiſon, Medicine. An Antidote or Preſerva- 
tive againſt Poiſon. Thus Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 18 . 
ſpeaking of — or Wa * 

aiſipa teuer, It is a Remedy againſt oiſon of 

< tiles. In this Senſe it is the ſame as Freon | 
MACUM, 1 * wy 
-ANTIPHTHISICA, «/ligharxd, from /i, againſt, and 
g9iors, a Phthiſis, or Conſumption e b | 


ter-creſſes, ſays, ig ud ic iv 


Blancard. 


- Ti meura Antiphtbiſica, a Tincture againſt a Conſumption. 
Take of Saccharum Saturni, and Vitriol of Iron, each an 
- Ounce; French Brandy, a Pint; and, without Heat, 

draw a Tincture. Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, | 


"Bing, i by Sin Diebe, give i ths; 


. 
„ 
Om * 


1* — 


— 


« 


. 


.' . butes, in ſomie- meaſure, th a Peron 


ſoon run off by thoſe Ways. It will alfo procure x fime} 


and @aderry the Pleurify. A Remedy againſt the Plow 


of Roſes, helps the St 


ANI 


pot them into a Matraſs with two Pints of » 
randy. Twenty Hours Digeſtion will Ba" tr Ira 
Tincture. : a de; ull 


This is by ſome accounted a Specific in Heqie Peer 
it is not an unlikely Medicine in ſuch Caſes, has 4 
aſtringe and draw up the Fibres, whereby their T ci 
render'd more rigid, and the Pores and ſec wi 
ftreighten'd, fo that the Juices and Nouriſhment i641 


ry wa — * which, in thoſe Diſeafe, i 
roken. This is alſo good in | 
fections. F * 229 
ANTIPHTHORA, @v:262e#, from dl,, againſt, 29 4 
Corruption. A Species of Wolf-bane, fo called bea fl 
ſiſts Corruption. Blancards © * 
ANTIPHYSICA, «v)ipuone, from 2/1, and eugde 
cd, to blow. Remedies againſt the Wind. See Cad 
TANTIPHYSON, a Name f Rk 
ANT a Name for the I of 
Empiricus, oy, 1 Condton in Me 
ANTIPLEURITICUM, aii eſſinbi, from al}. wa 


. 
e 


' 


ANTI AGRICA, are αονο,et. 
arthritica, which fee before. of Yi, ane a] 

AN TIPRAXIA, e#l:reztia, from 41, and rege tor 
A Word which ſignifies a Contrariety of F unctions * 1, 
peraments in different Parts, and was uſed by the Anti 
expreſs the Variety of concurring and often contrary Spd 
in Hypochondriacal Affections, as when a cold Stomach z, 
with a hot Liver. Caftellas, 

ANTIPYRETON, «#|:Tvpi]tr, from ail, wid, 
perde, a Fever. A Febrifuge, or Remedy againl a l. 
Caftellus. 

ANTIPYREUTICON, or, ANTIPYRETICON, 
ſame as the preceding. Blarcard. 

ANTIQUARTANARIUM, ANTIQUARTIU 
Medicine „ a Quartan. Blancard. 

; ING I —o ＋ ke FN Diſeaſes, whi 
ngthen'd out beyon jeth Day toy 
Years ; Chronical Diſeaſes. - - 5 9 

ANTIRRHINUM, Offic. Antirrhinum minu, Gu 
Emac, 549. Antirrbinum fylvefire medium, Pall. 
1334. Mer. Pin. 9. Antirrhinum primum Matthid, 
Bot. 1. 20. Phyt. Brit. 9. Antirrhinum arvenſe, Rin 
M. 82. Dill. Cat. Giff. 127. Antirrhinum aro, 
C. B. Pin. 212. Tourn. Inſt. 168. Elem. Bot. 137. þ 
Ind. A. 233. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 196. Antirrinun 4 
minus, Hitt. Oxon. 2. 506. Antirrhinum anguſlifulm 
veſtre, J. B. 3. 464. Raii Hiſt. 1. 560. N 

at irrhinum YT guibuſdam, minus ali, Cu 
SNAP-DRAGON, or CALVES-SNQUT. 

Antirrhinum is alſo called Auarrbinum, and by ſome 
Sylveſtris, The Stalk and Leaves of this Plant team 
of Pimpernel; the Flowers are purple, and like tie 
gilly-flower, but ſmaller, for which Reaſon it has te 
of Lychnis Sylveftris. It bears a Fruit like a Cal's 
and of a carnation Colour. i | 

The Plant, worn as an Amulet, is ſaid to have a ſear 
apainſt Poiſons, and to confer Gracefulneſs on the Fe f 
is anointed with the ſame, together with the Ol of 
or of Cyprus. Dieſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 133. 

Antirrhinum, apply'd as a Peflary, with Hong 

ulation of the Uterus, ud! 
of the Menſes. Plin. Lib. 26. Cap. 15. 

Antirrhinum has the Virtues of the Bilan, 
but in a weaker Degree, Paulus Aginet. 

Of this Herb there are ſeveral Species, ſuch a lr 
num Officin: the Primum Matth. 2 Minus Tab. w; 
Lob. the Sylveftre Dod. the Sylvgſtre Medium, El 
venſe majus, C. B. and ſome others. It is tht 
j the Cynocephalim of Apuleius, and the C 

It is found in great Abundance ih the Fi 4 
in Gardens; but this 57 „ larger than - 
and-muſt be renewed by freſh Seed. Its various 1. 
of various Colours, yellow, for Inſtance, 1%, PR 
carnation, but all of them Have prickly x 7th 
Reaſon Colemella, Lib. 10. calls it ua 1 55 in 4 

The Whole of this Fruit is ſometimes f {me le 
ſuperſtitious Women, who fondly im en. 
vative-againſt Spectres, Sorcerits, au Wi ade, 
Reaſon they put it into ther em —, i 
their Beds with it, put it into their Shoes, uf 
Houfes, in order to bannt Speftres, alf fee 
Thephraft: . Plant. Lib. 9, "Cap. 2%: lg 5.0 


fcknel, 


putatione Ir is afo-faid 40 cure the Falun 


ANT 


Plin, Lib. 25. Cap. 1o. Fob. Aricol. 
he Neck: 4. ad Salin. 7. Fobhnſton — 
G. H. Velſeb. Not. ad Reuſner. Fe 

Sym 


, Gaps "Have, Med. Franc. Paulis. Tr. de ne. 


$ th. & Anti th. in Theatr. mpa- 
1. reſin Part. 4 he makes men- 


| Ingredient in the fœtid Plaiſter of Mynſicht, 
* is gy 9 recommended agai Hell 
ſays, that at a Gentleman's Houſe he ſaw it tied 
del Dog, who was chain d and bark'd conti- 
Fo--.cocially when he ſaw a Stranger; but that, for 
ys paſt, this Dog had not bark d at all, whereas upon 
15 Herb from about his Neck, he immediately began 
be Water in which this Herb has been boil'd, is 
re the Jaundice, if drank. 1 
a Plant of which John Bauhin deſcribes three differ- 
bie, u „The firſt ſends forth ſeveral Stalks, about the 
Caun of 2 Foot and a half, and ſometimes more than two 


El of a white Pith, the Leaves reſembling thoſe of 


in May m. or) the Stock-gilly-flower, of a ſomewhat acrid 

De Flowers ſurround the Extremities of the Stalk, 
cumtion or white Colour, and of an oblong F Sure 

Form of a Pipe, which repreſents at the End a Cat's 
\ Snout ;- from whence the Plant takes its Name. The 
s ſucceeded. by a Fruit reſembling a Dogjs Head, or 
hat of a Hog, containing ſmall black Seeds: The Root 

and white. e : 

CONC 18 called Anarrhimum ſeu 1 chnis Sylveſtris, of 
des, called in French Mourin Violet (or Pimpernel of 
Colour) ; it ſends forth a Stalk and Leaves reſembling 
Pimpernel : The Leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of Leu- 
xr the Stock- gilly- flower, but lefler, of a purple Co- 


bird is called by Pliny, Anarrhinum, ſeu Lychnis agria, 
ig Flax; the Flower like that of Hyacinth ; the Fruit 
re of a Calf 's Snout. The Root is very ſmall. 


l and in Vineyards. 
Plant is but ſeldom uſed in Medicine: Some pretend, 


bus Humours in the Eyes; and that, being carry'd 
b one, it reſiſts the Effects of a bad Air. Lemery des 


RRHOPE, ANTIRRHOPIE, as1pþem), arlipporin, 
againſt, and pt r, to incline. A Propenſion to- the 
art, In this Senſe the Words are uſed by Hippocra- 
#1 debe. 

COLICA, from ai, againſt, and oxwanz, a Worm. 
% AYTHELMINTICA. Blancard. | | 


CORBUTICA, Remedies againſt the Scurvy. 


LRODON, ay]:oxbeyhor, from dv]i, and cubesd oy, 
A very large Species of Garlick, otherwiſe called, 
cum, It is alſo called Aphroſcorodon, ape d, 
; pume, or Froth ; becauſe, when beaten with Oil 
Nr, 2 abundance of Spume. Gorreus. ' 
CO. IS, 4i/101xws, from dil iounbo, to make equal, 
Equilibrium, which Verb is from 4%, and anus, a 
penſation. The Verb Aeαν,u is uſed by 
1 Lib. de Rat. Viet. in Morb. acut. to ſignify the 
wo ſuch as uſe to eat twice in a Day, the Loſs of 
Tin od uy dg 73 WS- xerceyſnoar]a kunt Tau- 
x mo ** N thus rage under an un- 
on eſſels, ought to have Compen ſa- 
his Loſs on this Day. — 85 * 1 
45 de Art, Orr daganeripac dv 73 d,. Th A TH, 
Manchen ]ewerdiy* Becauſe the Body bein 
= luſpended, equally ponderates this — 
Hence alice is alſo the ſame as d ⁰Eö— 


um 
AS, ernten, from ani, and one, to draw, 
* tis is a Retraction, or Averſion of a flowing 
run Part. It is properly apply d to a Humour 
Hund m order to divert its Courſe a contrary 
he cy ur Which is already ſettled on the Part, is 
">a, d off by Rewulſion, but by Derivation'; be- 
bed. R evacuated but by the Parts ſituated near the 
7 he te is made to a contrary Part, and far 
of the Diſeaſe. There are four Species of 


| Nd Part to an inferior, from the Right to 
l Part, and the contrary to all theſe reſpect- 


ſeems to haye in View the Beginning of 
' whence the Rules for Revalkon as 
2. Lib. 6. Epid. he directe died 
ny M, rl N cen, dus Inace 


Medicines prepared of it againſt Witchcraft. Its 


ſnout grows in Fields, and ſandy Places, which are 


Root of that firſt deſcribed is proper for DefluQions of 


TNT 


Pie Where Things tend the wrong Way, we ought to 
make a Revulſion ; but if they ſeem to tend a right Courſe, 
a Way is to be open'd for each to follow its natural Pro- 
<< penſity.  Gorreus. _— | 

ANTISPASMODICUM, from a, againſt, and oraop3s, 
a Convulſion. A Remedy againſt Convulſions. Blancard. 
ANTISPASTICON, &«iJ:orasii, A general Epithet for 
any Medicine that works by way of Revulſion. Galen. Lib. 
Ty. = ef. Gp, rr. © © 2 

ANTISPODA, «r7ioreodSe, from 471, againſt, inſtead of, and 
oT@d toy, or cd, Spodium (Putty). Medicincs endu'd with 
the ſame Virtue as Spodium, and for want thereof may be 
ſubſtituted in its room. 

Since Antiſpeda are very ſerviceable when Spodium cannot 
be had, as it often happens, it will be neceſſary to ſhew what 
— a equivalent to it, and after what manner they ought 
to be uſed. 


Take then the Leaves of Myrtle, with the Flowers and 

Berries, before they are ripe, and put them into a crude 
(unbak*d) earthen Pot, and, ſtopping it up with a Covet 
full of Holes, ſet it in the Potter's Furnace, When it is 
throughly baked, transfer the Contents into another crude 
Pot; and when this alſo is ſufficiently harden'd, take them 
out, waſh them, and uſe them. hy 


9 } 


After the ſame manner may be prepared 


The tender Shoots, with the Flowers of the Wild Olives 
tree, if they can be procured ; if not, thoſe of the 
Garden-kmd may ſupply their Place. If neither of theſe 
are to be had, Quinces cut in Pieces, and their Cores 
taken out, Galls, linen Rags, unripe or white Mulber« 
ries, firſt dry'd in the Sun; Maſtich, Turpentine, Oe- 
nanthe, (Dropwort) the tender Leaves of the Bramble, 
the Leaves of the Box-tree, or the Baſtard Cyprus with 
its Flowers, any or either of theſe, thus prepared, will 

ſerve. the Turn. Some take the tender Boughs of the 
Fig-tree, and firſt drying them in the Sun, prepare them 
in. the ſame manner.. Some take Bulls-glue, others rough, 
greaſy Wool, which they ſmear with Pitch or Honey, 
and prepare as aforeſaid. All thefe before-mentioned mia 

be uſed as Antiſpoda. Dioſcor. Lib. 5. Cap. 186. 


. Pliny, Lib. 34. Cap. 13. introducing his Account of Anti- 
ſpoda, has this beautiful Paſlage : Nec in alia Parte magis eſt 
2 Ingenia mirari, quippe ne inguirenda eſſent Metalla, viliſ- 
mis Rebus Utilitates eaſdem extogitavit. ** The huinan Saga - 
« city in providing for the Accommodation of Life is in no 
cc reſoekt more admirable, than in preparing Medicines of the 
«© cheapeſt Materials, to ſupply the Want of Minerals. He 
then goes on to enumerate the Antiſpoda, which, with the 
Method of Preparation, are all the ſame as in Droſcorides. 

ANTISTATHMESIS. See AnTISECos1s. | 
- ANTISTERIGMA, aiich: from d, againſt, and 
rherypay any thing that ſuſtains or bears up another. A 
Fulcrum, Prop, or Crutch. Hippocrates, Lib. de Artic. 
ANTISTERNON, «er7istgw, from aur, againſt, and 
tre, the Sternum, or Breaſt-bone. The Back, fo called, 
becauſe it is fite to the Sternum. | 
 ANTITASIS, arrirans, from dv7i, and reit, to extend. 
A Contra-extenſion. When diflocated Bones are firſt drawn 
back, in order to their meeting in one ſtrait Line, this Retraction 
to oppoſite Parts is, by Galen, Meth. Med. Lib. 6. Cap. 3. 
called Antitaſts. Cage lus. | | 
ANTITHENAR, advriberay, from drr, againſt, and birar, 
the Palm of the, Hand. The Muſele DUCTOR AD 
Ix pre EM, which ſee. 2 | 
ANTITHORA. The fame as AnTHORA, | 
 ANTITRAGUS, rie y, from a, and rey. 
Rufus deſcribes it to be the thicker Part of the Anthelix, op- 
polite to the Tragus. See Ax T HELIX and TRAGUs. . _ / 
ANTITYPUS, a/lizvz@. See Reyrsvs. 
ANTIVENEREA, Medicines againſt the Lues Venerea. 
Blancard. | 8 
- ANTONII SAN CTI IGNIS, the St. Antony's Fire. 


„ 


ANTONIUS MUSA, a famous Reman, Phytician to Au- 


guſtus Ceſar. See Mus A. | ws 

— ANTOPHYLLON, Ne — the 
Name of the Make Caryoph called by piſenna, 
cauſe of its Thickneſs. 1 —4 of rep. 4500. 
Cap. 22. According to opbyllus is ame whi 
the Druggiſts haye for the mature- and full grown Caryo- 
AN RISC US, ftriſeat Plinit, guituſdom Semine lng 
Cicutariæ, vel C WW Bl B. GCherophyllum Sylueftre, 
C. B. Cerefolium N 2 | ab. 


r, 

A 

Dawcu3 Sepianius, Jer. Col. 1 | 
Is a Plant about two Feet high, branchy, and hairy; the 
Stalk is of a greeniſh Brown, reddiſh; and rough, —_— 
C3 


Apium Sylveftre, Ger, 


— 
- _— — _ ²˙ re wn WE ne £ — — — 
—— — 


Infide ; the Figure of, the Leaves reſembles thoſe of Chervil, 


or that of Hemloct, beautiful, almoſt inſipid; the Flowers are 
form'd in Umbels at the Top of. the Branches, each compos'd 


of five white Leaves; the Seeds are ſlender, longiſh, black, of 


an aromatic Taſte, reſembling thoſe of Chervil, but ſmaller ; 


the Root is ſimple, woody, white, and aromatic, of the Taſte 


of a Parſnip : it grows under Hedges. It contains eſſential 
Salt, Oil, and a great deal of Phlegm. | 
2 is aperitive, but little uſed in Phyſic. Lemery des 
Drogues. = 
ANTRUM BUCCINOSUM, che Cochlea, or Labyrinth 
of the Ear. Caftellus.. | 
ANTYLION, «r7va:w, the Name of a very aſtringent 
Malagma deſcribed by P. Æginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 18. 
 ANTYLLUS, or ANTILLUS, a very famous antient Phy- 
ſician, cited by Oribaſtus, Lib. 2. Euporiſt. by Aetius, Tetrab. I. 
Serm. 3. and in many other Places; by P. Æginet. who calls 
bim the SURGEON, Lib. 3. Cap. 40. and Lib. 6. Cap. 33. 
and Lib. 7. 2 10. and 33. by Stobeus, Serm. 99. Aviſema, 
Lib. 5. afis, Lib. 2. Continentis, Cap. 2. and in many 
other Places, being I ſuppoſe the ſame Perſon as his Antilis, or 
Antiles ; for this Diverſity in proper Names, in him and other 
Arabian Authors, proceeds from the Fault of the Tranſlator, 
as well as the Tranſcribers. Fabricius. 
" ANUCAR. Borax. Rulandes. | 

ANUS. The Orifice of the Intſtinum Rectum, by which the 
excrementitivus Fœces are diſcharg'd out of the Body, by Stool. 

Affections about the Anus are difficult to be cured for many 
Reaſons. The Part is endued with a very tender Senſe, and 
therefore is eaſily irritated by acrimonious and auſtere Medi- 
cines. Beſides, the Superfluities of the Aliment in their Paſ- 
ſage are not only acrid in themſelves, but much more fo on ac- 
count of the bilious, and ſometimes ſerous Humours, which 
paſs along with them. Moreover, the Phyſician can fix no cer- 
tain Times for attending his Patients, who ſometimes go forth 
to eaſe Nature this way at an inconvenient Seaſon. The Hu- 
midity and Heat of the Places alſo, which require drying as 
well as cooling Remedies, are no ſmall Obſtacle to the Cure of 
Ulcers in thoſe Parts. For Aftringents are acrid, which the 
Place, by reaſon of its exquiſite Senſe, is not able to bear. 
Wherefore ſuch Medicines agree with them as are aftringent 
without Aſperity; of which Quality are principally Metals, 
which are neither acrimonious, nor .extremely rough ; theſe, 
waſhed, anſwer the Intention, and do the Work effectually with- 


out Mordacity. Actius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 1. from Galen. 


. Of the RHAGADEs of the Anus. 


The Anus is ſubject to many, and thoſe very troubleſome 
Diſeaſes, which are cured by Methods not much different from 
one another. Firſt of all, the Skin often chaps in many Places, 
which Diſorder is by the Greeks called pa. If it be re- 
cent, the Patient ought to keep himſelf at Reſt, and- fit in 
warm Water. Pigeons Eggs alſo are to be boiled, and when 
they are hardened, are to be cleanſed, and while one lies in hot 
Mater, the Place is to be fomented with another, that the Pa- 
tient may for ſome time uſe them both in their Turns, Then 
the Tetrapharmacum, or Rhypodes Plaifters, [ See the Compoſe- 


tion of Tetrapharmacum under ABSCEss, and of RHvropks, 


under that Word] are to be diluted with Oil of Roſes, or freſh 


greaſy Wool is to be moiſtened with liquid Cerate made of Oil 
of Roſes, or Lead waſhed is to be added to the ſame liquid Ce- 
rate, or Myrrh mixed with Reſin of Turpentine, or old Oil 
with 1 and the Place is to be anointed with any one 
of them. If the Diſorder lies all outwardly, and the inner 
Parts are ſound, Lint impregnated with the ſame Medicine is 
to be laid upon the Place, and whatever elſe is apply d muſt be 


covered with a Cerate. In this Caſe we muſt abſtain from tart 


and acrimonious Meats, and ſuch as bind the Belly. No dry 
Food is 'proper, but- in very ſmall Quantities ; but liquid, 


ſmooth, fat, and glutinous Aliments are beſt, Nathiog hinders |. 


but that the Patient may drink the mild Sorts 
Celſus, Lib. 6. Cap. 18. Ef, ; 8 
5 Of a ConDyYLoma. 
A Condyloma is a Tubercle uſually generated from an In- 
flammation. When it is form'd, ſame Directions as to 
Meat, Drink, and Reſt, are to be obſerved as were before pre- 
ſcribed for the Rhagades. It will be proper to foment the Tu- 
bercle with the fame Eggs; but before this, the Patient muſt 
ſit in a Decoction of ſome „ Vervain z after this, 
ou would do well to apply ſome Lentils with a little Honey, 
Meliot boiled in Wine, or Leaves of the Bramble-buſh bruiſed 
with Cerate made of the Oil of Roſes; or a Quince ; op the 
inner Part of the Rind of Pomgranates bruiſed with the ſame 


Wines. 


Cerate; or Vitriol firſt boiled and bruiſed, and then mixed with 


1 | N Rt etal Wer YT. ; 
Take of Frankincenſe, one Dram two Grains and an half; 


Grains and an half; Litharge, five Dram 


+ ; Plumous * two Drams five Grains; Ceruſs,. three 


twelve Grains and an half; bruiſe then 
are ſo doing, inſtil thereto Wine and Gy whit 
Turns. The Bandage for the Place mul h uk 
a ſquare Piece of Woollen, which at ni i 
Loops, and oppoſite to them as many Fan Nt 
being placed underneath, the Loops cone The 
Belly ; and the Fillets, being brought bo 


about the Belly are at laſt ty*d together _ 40 


If the Condyloma be grown inveterat 
will not yield to the Remedies — 
conſumed by the following Cauſtic ; A 


Take of Verdigris, two Drams five Gram. | 
Drams ten Grains; Gum Arabic, een Dal 
Grains; F rankincenſe, twelve Drams thirty Gra: 
mony, Opium, Acacia, each ſixteen Dran fory( 


Some ufe this Compoſition to renew Vice ; 
_ If the Condyloma reſiſts this Medcn © 

uſtic may be apply'd. When the Tumor is con he 
mult exchange it for gentle Remedies. Celſus, Lil. f. f 


Of RHaGapEs and CoxpyIOMATI. 


A Tubercle in the Anus, which they call a Condilng 
ſiſts in a preternatural Intumeſcence of ſome Wrinkl 
folded Bodies of the Anus; for the Anus beine fm 
full of Folds, muſt be ſet with Wrinkles. When thi  dry'c 
is elevated into a conſiderable Tumor, it becomes 2 (4 pt) 
which is ſometimes without an Inflammation, 2nd fy : ſam 
attended with an Inflammation, Pain, and Hardnek, 

The Rhagaaes, or Fiſſures, ſometimes affect the J 
ſometimes the Anus, and owe their Original fometne 
Acrimony of the Humours, ſometimes to a Condilny, 
being inflamed and diſtended, cauſes a Rupture, orfi 
the Parts about it. 

They are cured in the Beginning by Medicina; of Pl 
neglected till they grow hard and callous, will requir pnce tu 
fiſtance of a Surgeon. In this Caſe, for the Cn y Grai 


Patient muſt be placed in a fit Poſture; and the Can deen d 
taken up and diſtended with the Forceps, mult he Bus, Tet 
away; but for the Rhagades, they muſt have their cl Of a 


with the Knife, that there may be anew Uk 

which ſhall be more eaſily cured. After the Operat 
geſtives, Mundificatives, and Cicatrizers, are to be 
Medicines proper in the Beginning are, for a 6 


{pr inkle 


which contract and conſume it, the following: ws 
erate 
Put Miſy roaſted into liquid Turpentine, and n » ot, 
into a Plaiſter, and apply the fame, after fond like Med 
Place with warm Water. This is an admin mul b. 
Another ; the Author, Lucius, for Inflammation 6 0f the 
or Condylomata of the Anus; it is good allo for wil 33 


gades of the Pudenda- o affe 
treated j 


Take of Ceruſs, fix Ounces forty Grains; Lu bing 
ver waſhed, two Ounces fifty Grains; $9 3 
Lead waſhed, Plumous Alum, Frankincenſe ex 
Ounces forty Grains; bruiſe them in old " W > thy 
and mix them with Cerate of Myrtle and he am 5 

ood for foul Ulcers of the Anus, but 1 728 ; & 
4 Glandis, and the Præputium, m 155 
terged with Lint, and are exaſperated by f rw 
ed to the Nome. In ſhort, aſtringent 7 
to be uſed in Condylomas, and their Rem 
participate of an aſtringent Quality- 


Another of Andromachus, which he uſes, 3 i 
inflamed Rhagades and Condylomas : 2 
ſtone, 


Take of the Lapis Hæmatites, ot Hoc d 
moniac, Frankincenſe, Round Alum, 
thirty Grains (in another Copy, {1x | 
Grains); Galls, Saffron, each one 1 
an half; Turpentine, four Drams ten“ Ol 
mr Bites, twelve 2 

ten Drams twenty Grains ; vie. 1 
of Roſes; for the Uterus with Oil of Salca | | 

Actius, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 3 | 
| 1 Bu 


| Of ConDyLoMas, ExTUBERANCE® 


Condyloma in the. Anus differs only 'n 
G ee de parton Male, re 
creſcence conſequent upon an Ioflamm? an cal 
it is called a Twbercle.; but when it is &Y 


and the other are to be taken with the 
rye Pr ; and the Cure is to be managed with Ci- 
4 for the Rhagades which are cauſed by hard Fœces, 
— of healing, on account of their 3 we heal 
e 


ching them with the Nails, or the Knife, diſ- 
E readily to cicatrize. Paulus MAginet, 


„ Cap. 8. 
Of Türuus of the Axus. 


on of Thymus is taken originally from the Tops 

off ＋ ſame — ny [Thyme] which grows upon 
A Thymus in the Body is a rough, reddiſh, oblong, 

os Eminence, Which, when it is taken off, diſcharges 

Blood than in proportion to its Bigneſs. It very com- 
Res the Parts about the Anus and Pudenda, and alſo 
ale of the Thighs, and ſometimes it appears in the Face. 
Got of Excreſcence, when ſmall, is called a Thymus 3 
of an exceſlive Bigneſs, a Ficus ; and ſometimes it is 
ſometimes malignant. The mild Thymus is a ſmall un- 
nuncle, which has its Superficies exaſperated by obſcure, 
ce perceptible Eminences, of a whitiſh Colour, or ſome- 
red, and void of Pain. But the malignant Thymus is 


cine, a þ rougher, and Jarger, and of a fœculent and livid Co- 
is conſung winful, and cauſing a pungent Senſation, and 1s very 
Lib. b. G exaſperated by Handling, or the Application of Medi- 

A mild Thymus is caſily cured, but a malignant one is 
IATA, Ile ; tho” this latter is ſometimes cured not by local Ex- 


but by taking off the Part in which they' grow. 


Candi 
* a Thymus, 
— and Sage, and pound it with dry'd Figs, and let the 


went eat thereof, and the Thymus will diſappear. For 
» fame Diſeaſe in Cattle, expoſe Barley to the Dew, 
d frew the fame Herb among it, and let them feed 
rreon, and you will ſee Wonders. 


vines 2 ( 
bn, and kg 
Jardnek, 
fect the Il 
| ſometine 
Condylonu, 
ture, ot Fi 


TayMus in the ANUs, PUDENDUM, er any other Part 
! of the Body. 


of Plumous Alum, Vitriol burnt, Glew, each one 


— ice twenty Grains; of Squama Aris, two Ounces 
the Con y Grains; bruiſe them, and put them in Glew that 
he Cong been before diſſolved in Water, and anoint the Place. 
muſt let pus, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 4. 
ve thei - Of a Fuxcus f the Axus or UTERUs. 
eh; pos , cer, like a Fungus, frequently affects the ſame Parts, 
——_ if it happens in the Winter, muſt be fomented with 
e, for 1 | the dummer, with cold Water. After this, the Place 
8 ſprinkled with Squam:: /Eris, and upon this muſt be 
3 a Cerate made of Oil of Myrtle, mixed with a little 
ne, and 0 „ ot, and Lime. If it cannot be removed by theſe 


| after fond Ice Medicines, or by others of greater Vehemence and 


adwindel It muſt be cauterized with a hot Iron. Celſus, Lib. * 


% 


um mationh 6 Of the Herpes and Nom of the Axus. 


mes the Anus is infeſted with a Herpes and Nome : 
n affect the Sphincter of the Anus, the Diſeaſe muſt be 
zi; Lith treated in a Method adapted to the Cure of a Noma ; 

ing: Neck plunder, being one of the interior Parts of the Anus, 
-ncenſe, eus, cannot bear cutting or burning, an Abſciſſion 
| Vt of that Muſcle being followed with Convulſions, 
Vaſting and Decay of the Caruncle. This we know 
pence; for oftentimes when, for want of due Surgery, 
*n has been conſumed by the Nome, the Waſting of 

ce has been the Conſequence. We muſt thereſore 


Purſe to ſuch Remedies as are proper for a Noma ; ſuch 


——Ibrocations with the Decoction of Myrtles, Rind 
* the Bramble, and the like. And firſt let us 
© preternatural Corpuſcles with the Troches called 
3 aus rIx E] or ſome ſuch thing; then uſe burnt 
7 xs apply the Plaiſter Jie, [See Is1s] diſſolved 
g Py of Roſes, and ſpread on Linen. 
1 Ulcer in the Anus ſpreads by eating, 
ip © attempted, and a Stop put to it by dividing 
arts from thoſe which are ſound, with the Knife; 
, ply an actual Cautery to the Place; for the 
fir lg. P art, can eaſily bear the Operation. 
. ON Operation, is to be managed like that of 
de. here Burning has been uſed, it will be 
ame Remedies as we have before preſcribed in 


r under a Prolapſus Ani. Aetius, Tetrab. 


C | | 
Mdylomas, Criſtas, Ficus, and Fungus, of the Anus. 


hes * 
ke ln infeſted with Tubercles at the Extre- 
Putlide, Th Rectum, which ariſe both on the In- 


© accordin 


8 to their Magnitude and Figure, and are 


Ugh theſe, Tubercles are divided into va- 
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ſometimes called Condylomata, ſometimes Criſtæ, ſometimes Fi- 
cus, or Fungi, yet they all ſeem to agree in owing their Origi- 
nal partly to a Redundance, and partly to a Corruption of the 
Blood, that ſtagnates about theſe Parts, and eſpecially the Glan- 
dules, whence they inſenſibly increaſe in Magnitude like a Po- 
Iypus in the Noſe, or thoſe 7 pO which ariſe in the Uterus, 
They often moleſt thoſe who are ſubje& to the Hzmorrhoids ; 
nor are they only troubleſome, but ſometimes accompany'd with 
acute Pains ; ſo that the Patient cannot fit down without much 
Difficulty, and is forced to implore the Help of a Surgeon. 
ouch Tubercles in the Pudenda are judg'd by Clſus to be of 
the worſt Kind ; and I have often diſcovered in them ſome 
Seeds of the Lues Venerea. Hence it is no Wonder, that the 
Antients, who knew no Remedies for the Venercal Diſtemper, 
Judged theſe to be the worſt Sort of 'Tubercles. 

The Cure of theſe muſt be managed like that of other Tu- 
bercles, and carnous Excreſcences, which is by Extirpation, by 
means of a Ligature, or Abſciſſion with the Knife or Sciſſars, 
except their Root be too large; by this Operation I have cured 
ſeveral Sorts of them. If their Root be ſo large as to admit of 
no Ligature, the Tubercle is to be diſtended with the Hook or 
Forceps, and moſt exactly cut off with the Knife or Sciflars, 
The Wound being made, the Blood muſt be ſuftered to run 
for ſome time, according to the Strength of the Patient, in order 
to prevent an Inflammation; then, after the Uſe of Styptics, 
Lint and Bolfters are applied, and the Wound is bound up. 
The Cure is carried on with Vulnerary Balſams, and ſome dry- 
ing Ointment, and at laſt with dry Lint, to promote Congluti- 
nation. If in the ſubſequent Dreſſings any foreign Matter is 
obſerved to remain after the firſt Operation, Care is to be taken, 
that it be exactly cut off with the Sciſſars, or eaten quite away 
with blue Vitriol, Lapis Infernalis, or ſuch-like Cauſtics. In 
many Caſes the entire Tubercles themſclves may conveniently 
enough be cxtirpated by the Uſe of Corroſives, as Celſus formers 
ly adviſed, if Care be taken, that they do not hurt the Inteſtine 
or Sphincter. The Antients, when they could not remove 
them by Medicines, adviſed the Application of actual Caute- 
ries. Heiſter. Inſtit. Chirurg. 


Of an imperforated Axus. 


Sometimes in new-born Children the Anus is naturally im- 
perforated, being cloſed up with a Membrane. In this Caſe 
the Membrane is to be broken with the Finger, if it be poſſible, 
or elſe cut off with the Knife, and the Place muſt be healed 
with Wine. | 


Often alſo in grown Perſons, by means of an Ulcer ill cured, - 


there happens a Coalition of the Anus. In this Circumſtance 
alſo the Part muſt be opened with an Inftrument, and for the 
more convenient Management of the Cure, and to avoid a new 
Coalition, a leaden Pipe, or Cannula, anointed with ſome Epu- 
lotic, is to be put in the Anus, and worn till the Cure be per- 
tected. P. Æginet. Lib. 6. Cap. 81. ä 


The Method of making an Aperture in the ANus when imper- 


forate. 


It ſometimes happens, that a Child is born with the Anus 
quite cloſed up, contrary to the Diſpoſition of Nature. Theſe 
are called by Phyſicians Atreti, [from 4 Neg. and rede, to per- 
forate] imperforate, The Child is immediately perceived to 
labour under this Defect, if it has not been obſerved before, by 
voiding no Excrements the firſt Days after its Birth. It might 
indeed be ſooner known, if the Midwives, immediately after 
waſhing and cleanſing the new-born Infants, did, according to 
their Duty, inſpect this Part, and obſerve whether it is rightly 
conform'd. If this be neglected, the Phyſician often comes too 
late, as Roonhuyſen, Obſerv. 5. Part. 1. well remarks, 

The Quality and Degree of this Defect vary according to 
the different Thickneſs of the 'Tegument that cloſes up the 
Anus, Generally ſome Sign or other, as a Prominence or Pit, 
ſhews the Place where Nature deſigned a Perforation; but 
ſometimes no ſuch Mark can be perceived ; ſometimes only a 
thin Membrane comes over the Part; ſometimes ſolid Fleſh, 
either thicker or thinner, obſtructs the Paſſage of the Excre- 
ments. Whatever may be the Cauſe of the Ditorder, tis certain, 
that if the Anus be not ſpeedily perforated, and a Way laid open, 
it cannot be avoided, but that the Excrements, call'd Meconiun, 
being retained beyond their due Time, the Child will be ſeized 
with dreadful Gripes of the Belly, Vomiting, Jaundice, Con- 
vulſions, Epilepſy, and at laſt, vomiting up the Excrements, 
and ſo periſh in a miſerable manner. If only a Membrane, or 
thin Piece of Fleſh, ſtops up the natural Paſſage, the Place where 
the Aperture is tobe made, will be marked by a ſort of Cicatrix, 
or ſhewn by the Protruſion of that Membrane, or Fleſh, by 
the Excrement of the Child. In this Caſe the Cure is eaſily 
performed :: On the contrary, it is with great Difficulty, and not 
without Danger, that the Anus is perforated, when a pretty 
thick Piece of Fleſh ſhuts up the Rectum in ſuch a manner, 
that neither Pit nor Prominence can be perceived, In the laſt 
Place, as I have more than once myſelf obſerved, either the 


whole Inteſtinum Rectum, quite up to the Colon, or higheſt 
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Part of the Os Sacrum, is cloſed up, or is wholly wanting, 
and the Inteſtines end about the loweſt Part of the Loins, or 
Top of the Os Sacrum. In ſuch a Caſe, we are to lay aſide 
all Thoughts of a Cure. Roonhuyſen relates an Inſtance, where 
the Rectum terminated in the Bladder. 

If the Nature of the Defe& be ſuch as to admit the Hopes 
of a Cure, all we have to do is to make a convenient Aperture 
in the Anus, or Extremity of the Rectum. That this Opera- 
tion may be ſuceſsful, obſerve the following Directions: Firſt 
of all, the Child is to be laid, or held in a Lap by an Aſſiſtant, 
in ſuch a manner, that the Surgeon may have a clear View of 
the Anus, and have it in his Power to treat it as he pleaſes. 
Then with a Lancet, or a two-edged Inciſion-knife, a little 
bigger than a Lancet, he is to make an Inciſion through the 
Membrane, or thin Fleſh, into the Rectum, almoſt in the 
fame manner as in opening Abſceſſes. That the Operation is 
effectually performed, will be ſhewn by the Efux of the Me- 
conium, or black Fœces, which muſt be ſuffered to run till they 
ſtop of themſelves. This done, he is next to thruſt his Finger, 
rubbed with Oil, through the new-made Aperture into the 


Rectum, and nicely feel whether the Paſſage be wide enough 


for the Excrements. If he finds it is too narrow, it will be 
neceſſary to lengthen the Inciſion either upwards or downwards, 
or both ways, as he ſhall ſee moſt convenient ; or to inlarge the 
Aperture by making a new Inciſion croſſwiſe, by which means 
the Anus will be the better diſpoſed to aſſume its annular Fi- 
gure. After this, the Surgeon is ſtill to wait till the Child diſ- 
charges whatever Fœces may be yet left behind; which being 
evacuated as much as ſhall be thought neceſſary, he is to thruſt a 
pretty large Tent anointed with Oil, or ſome vulnerary Oint- 
ment, and ty'd with a ſtrong Thread, or ſmall Cord, into the 
freſh Wound, that there may not be a new Coalition of the 
Anus, the Thread hanging out, that if the Tent ſhould happen 
to ſlip inwards, it may ſerve to draw it back, as often as the 
Child ſhall evacuate by Stool : Afterwards it will be convenient 
to uſe a new Tent, which after ſome Days ſhould be rubbed 
over with ſome drying Ointment, ſuch as that of Ceruſs, till 
the Lips of the Wound are dried up, and there is no Danger of 
a new Coalition of the Anus. Hildanus, about the End of the 
Cure, inſtead of a Tent put up a leaden Pipe, anointed with 
Ointment of Ceruſs. But that the Tent, or Pipe, may not eaſi- 
ly fall out, a fit Bolſter is to be applied to the Wound, and 
fray faſten'd upon it by the Bandage. Laſtly, if, perhaps the 
next Day, or the Day after, it be perceived, that the Aperture, 
which was made the firſt Day, is yet too ſmall, nothing ought 
to hinder the Surgeon from dilating it, as much as may be con- 
venient. 

What we have often recommended in other Operations, 
which is, that all things pertaining to the Dreſſing of a Wound, 
ſhould be provided before it is inflicted, is not ſo neceſſary in the 
preſent Caſe, and ſometimes is pernicious ; becauſe Delays in 
this Circumſtance are often dangerous, eſpecially when the 
Child has lived ſome Days in this Condition. For as the miſe- 
rable State of the Infant often requires the moſt expeditious 
Opening of the cloſed Anus, let us forthwith make the Inciſion, 
and the Things, neceſſary for Drefling, may be conveniently 
enough provided while the Fœces flow out of the Aperture. 

If a thick Membrane, or Piece of Fleſh, intercept the natu- 
ral Paſſage of the Excrements, it will be more difficult to ſave 
the Life of the Child. But it ſeems better, tho? perhaps in vain, 
to attempt the Operation, while any Hope remains, than to 
abandon the miſerable Infant to certain Death, without the 
leaſt Help. Under this Circumftance our Method of Cure muſt 
proceed in the following manner : Firſt, let the Surgeon try, 
with the Help of his Finger, to diſcover ſome Mark of the In- 
teſtinum Rectum, as a Cavity or Paſſage; then the Place, under 
which they are perceived, is to be marked with Ink, and an 
Inciſion made therein of the Length of a Finger's Breadth. If 
no Fceces iſſue from the Wound, the ſubjacent Paſſage of the 
Rectum is to be anew inveſtigated by prefling with the Finger; 
and, as ſoon as it is diſcovered, the Anus is to be perforated, 
either with one Stroke, or by Degrees, to the very open Paſſage 
of the Inteſtine : But this muſt be done with Diſcretion, and 
the Inſtrument muſt not be carried with its Edge towards the 
Pubes and Veſica, but towards the Os Sacrum ; for, otherwiſe, 
there is Danger of hurting the Bladder in Boys, or the Vagina, 
or both, in Girls. The Anus being perforated, the Patient is 
to be treated as before directed. 

If there be no Sign at all of an Opening in the Inteſtinum 
Rectum, then either that Part is ſolid, or, as I myſelf have ſeen, 
is wholly wanting ; and this conſequently renders the Cure 


extremely difficult, if not deſperate. However, even in ſo 


deplorable a Caſe, it is not fit to leave the Infant deſtitute of all 
Aſſiſtance, leſt we ſhould ſeem to chuſe rather to wait for a moſt 
certain Death, than to attempt a doubtful Cure; wherefore, 
fixing on a Place, which ſeems the ſafeſt and moſt convenient 
for the Purpoſe, we enter it with a triangular perforating Inſtru- 
ment, (Tab. 45. Fig. 2.) or a narrow Incifion-knife, which 
we plunge ſo far in the Anus, till ſome Perforation of an Inte- 
ſtine diſcovers itſelf by the coming out of the Fœces. Saviar- 


[ 
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dus has an Example to this Purpoſe, where he Was ht 
thruſt in a Knife to the Depth of three Fane 
which he ſaved the Child's Life, Obſervar, 3. The 4b 
thus made, is to be inlarged with the Knife, „ | 
ward, as much as ſhall be thought fit; and the Fes, 
before directed, being —. Care is to be * 'Y 
there ſhould happen a more than ordinary Profulin d | 
from the cutting of ſo many Veſſels, a proper R bo, 
be applied. For this Purpoſe it ſeems neceſſary to ind 
the Wound a Tent that is big enough, and fitted vf 
Cord, and rubb'd over with a proper Medicine w * 
Blood; after this we are to follow the Directions betyy © 
At the End of twelve, or four-and-twenty Hours {6 
proper to take out the Tent, if it has not fallen out; 
and, immediately after evacuating the Feeces, to ſupp] f 
with another; which at firſt, for ſome Days, 10 
over with a digeſtive Ointment, and afterwards with ore 
is drying, till the Conglutination be perfected: But if th 
ſtine cannot be opened, even by ſo deep an Inciſon, ty 
can by no means be preſerved ; but, after long and uiden 
coraceous Vomitings, will die in Convulfions, 
RooXHUYSEN, in the Appendix to his Obſervations, 5. 
Of. 1. relates an Inſtance of a Female Child, four Monty 
who had a Perforation in the Anus, but ſo ſmall and fs 


that the Mother was always obliged, with a great deal of h the 
to extract the Fœces with her Hands. The Arms a li with 
ing, becauſe, perhaps, of the frequent Compreſſion, the 1gatior 


of the Feeces cloſed up in ſuch a manner, that there ws 

the leaſt Vent: Of conſequence the Belly ſwelled, a u int the 
Pains, together witha Fever and Reſtleſſneſs, aroſe, whit ery Ds 
tened the Life of the Child. He made no Delay then 

but firſt cut the Anus with a Lancet, and then ih | 
Inciſion both Ways with the Sciſſars; upon which iſuel of Bit 


vaſt Quantity of Excrements ; the Belly ſoon after fell, a Ize the 
reſt of the Symptoms remitted, and the Wound was he a ery 
the Method before preſcribed. So Scultetus, in his Am 5.7. 
rium Chirurgicum, = 71. gives us an Example of a | 
that was not ſufficiently perforated. In ſome Girls, why ig the 
naturally a cloſed Anus, the Fœces make their Way fr 

Rectum to the Vagina. This Misfortune very ſeldom | n the D 
Remedy; but the miſerable Patients, if they ſurvive, ae | no Re 


ed with the fame during Life. Heiſter, Inflitut, Uh 

Mr. Fuffieu, according to the Hiſtory of the Rodi 
of Sciences, for 1719. mentions a Gill of ſeven Ye 
whoſe Anus was imperforate, and who diſcharged de 
ments by the Vulya. 


How to cure a Falling down of the Aus, or the Of 


Ferus. 


If the Anus itſelf, or the Orifice of the Uteru, wid 
times happens, falls down, we are to conſider, ue 
prolapſed Part be clean, or encompaſs'd with a mucousHl 
if clean, the Patient is to fit in Water, either falt, . 
had Vervain, or Rind of Pomgranates boiled in it; 
humid, it muſt be waſhed with auſtere Wine, or ano 
burnt Lees of Wine. When you have done eithe > 
the Part is to be replaced, and Plantain bruiſed, or the 
Willows boiled in Vinegar, are to be laid upon the Plc 
theſe, Linen and Wool; and over all muſt come 27 
the Legs being alſo bound together. Celſus, Lib, 6 


For the Falling down of the ANUS 


* 
We uſe, firſt, to foment the prolapſed Anus W 
Sea-water, and oftentimes there needs no other Rent 
times we ſprinkle the Part with pounded Salt, 4 ci 
conveniently placed for that Purpoſe, and oo if 
till the diſtilling Humidity comes forth. a 
Embrocations, and aſtringent Lituſes, as 2 Phat 
in Wine, we put back the prolapſed Part into . 1 
next Day we prepare an Inſeſſion, or aſtringen Bark 
as a Decoction of Myrtle, or Olive- leaves, A 1 
granate, in harſh black Wine. But, for l br 
Aftringents, and uſe milder Remedies: It Quinch 
we apply aſtringent Cataplaſms, of Dates, = | 
like, to the Loins, and alſo to the Am. 1 le 
of good Juice, as Milk-meats, Rice-milk, * this Di 
the Patient muſt drink Milk. Remedies 197 © 


as follow : 
ſprinkle b 


Boil a Gall, and, reducing it to Powder; ff 
the Sos c If you want a ſtrong Rane? , 3 
if a more gentle one, boil it in We” 


Take of Bark of Pine-tree, eight Dram fue 


Pills of Cypreſs, Plumbage, each bn ine, tief 
firſ 42 with four aſtringent Wigche 
them, and ſprinkle therewith the 


AN U 
ent of Lead, eight Drams twenty Grains; 


e of the Recrem Drams five Grains; waſh and pulve- 


Fankincenſe, tWO 
ie them. f 

1..4-o one Dram two Grains and a half; Bark 
28 two Drams five Grains; Seeds of Hen- 


| h eight Drams twenty Grains ; Myrrh 
ag by A and reduce them to ow- 
0 


wer, 


ther Remedy, which is my own, for a prolapſed Anus. 


the Fruit of Heith, Galls, Acacia, Ceruſs, Juice of 
bo — oe of Pine-tree, Myrrh, Frankincenſe, 
Eke Quantity ; pulverize them, and ſprinkle the 
= after you have waſhed the Anus with auſtere 
Vine. 
e burnt Lentils, burnt Bread, Meal of the bitter Vetch, 


. ha like Quantity; apply them with Vinegar and Soap. 
1 wiſh the Anus with Wine; then ſprinkle thereon the 
_ vrder of dry Pitch, or of calcined earthen Pots. 

- ; d the Part with the DecoCtion of Cypreſs ; then ſprinkle 


with the Powder of Album Græcum; and make a Suffu- 


5 x gon of dry Pitch, Bitumen, and Cypreſs, Or, 


there wa 
led, and 


int the Part with Coriander-ſced and Laſer in Wine; and 
ery Day apply a Cramp-fiſh, and it will contract. 


ſe, whicht 
Delay "ner 
_ 175 of Bitumen and Galls, an equal Quantity; dry and pul- 
r fell, ne them, and ſprinkle the Part with the Powder. I his 
45 vs a very celebrated Remedy. Aetius, Tetr, 4. Serm. 2. 


Ip 7. 


in the PROLAPSUs ANI by Burning, from Leonides. 


n his An 
mple of u 
Girls, wit 
ir Way in 


y ſeldom | n the Diſorder is grown inveterate, and next to incura- 


| no Relief is to be had from Phyſic or Diet, recourſe 


find. had to Burning: For tho? the reſt of the Inteſtines are 
ie Rojal A among the principal Parts, the outward Extremity of 
eren ! mum Rectum is not of that Number; but may be cut 
jarged th it without Danger, as Experience ſhews. It will be 


nt therefore to apply an actual Cautery, in form of a 
, (or Fibula) to the external Part of the Anus, at mo- 


the Orife tervals of Time; which, by raiſing a ſolid Eſchar 

e Anus, cauſes in it a Conſtriction capable of repreſſing 

and retaining it in its due Place. After the Burn- 

terus, wich I) Lint, moiſten'd with Milk and Honey, to the Place, 

Cider whe it up: When the Cruſt is fallen off, apply Lentils and 

l mucosH and when you have deſtroyed the Ulcer, uſe a Plaiſter 

er falt, a d any other Cicatrizer proper in Affections of the 
led in it; lettus, Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 8. 


10 be Perſons, as well Infants as Adults, the Inte/tinum 
anon yy 
Ie, 0 ſtrait Gut) often falls tarough the Anus in a ſurpriſing 


one either ſo as to han F Hand- ] 

ſed, or the 4 g out ſome Inches, a Hand's-breath, or 
 thePlact aitus has a remarkable Example of a Woman, who, 

n come 21 alt Labour, had the Inteſtinum Rectum fallen out an 
Lib, b. And Saviardus gives an Inſtance of another, 


= on Infant, in whom the ſame Part hung out no 
£ — This is not only a troubleſome, but uſually a 

lorder, eſpecially to thoſe whoſe Buſineſs requires 
4 rvelling z and ſometimes a dangerous Inflamma- 
* umor, with a Gangrene or cer, ſeizes the 
a the Inteſtine ; an Example of which kind you 

us, at the End of his Chirurgical Obſerva- 


4 Cauſe of this Diſorder is, without Doubt, the 
_ or Debility of the Rectum Inteſtinum, which 
| 122 by the Acceſſion of other concomitant 
ns; = eat Vociferation, or, in Infants, vehe- 


Hamorrho 
uns of th 


ut is the Cure, eſpeci : : > 

1.1 » Elpecially if the Patient be infirm 

d de Body; and if it proceeds from an inve- 
rf 58 

„ -n Reſtoration : But when a Gangrene or Can- 

to it Ro ſed Part, the Surgeon can do no more 

ne with I” emedies, and Fomentations ; or, if it 
1 5 that is, when only a ſmall Part protu- 


Attends the Patient is to make no Delay, 
nuch trouky of the Anus into its natural Situa- 
ubling himſelf about inquiring into the 
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Cauſes of the Diſorder, or the Method of Dreſſing; for the 
longer the Inteſtine hangs out, the more are the Tumor and 
Inflammation exaſperated, and the more difficult is the Cure. 

In order to the replacing of the Inteſtine into its proper 
Place, the following Method is to be obſerved : Firſt of all, the 
Patient is to lie flat upon his Face, either upon a Bed or a Ta- 
ble; then the prolapſed Inteſtine is to be very carefully foment- 
ed, eſpecially where it is dry, with warm Wine, or common 
Spirit of Wine, or Milk, or with warm Water, by means of a 
Sponge, or folded Linen, ſqueez'd out of ſome ſuch Liquor 
warmed : Soon after let the Surgeon, with his two Fingers 
wrapp'd in fine Linen, gently put back the Inteſtine into its 
Place, in the ſame manner as he would the Inteſtines in a Per- 
foration of the Abdomen. This is done without much Diffi- 
culty, if the Tumor and Inflammation are inconſiderable: But 
if the prolapſed Part of the Inteſtine be very much tumefied, 
we are to uſe, beſides Phlebotomy, digeſtive Fomentations, till 
the Tumor be entirely repreſſed, and the Part in a Condition to 
be reſtored. However, the Operation is ſometimes ſo difficult, 
that one Surgeon alone is not able to reduce it without calling 
in another of the ſame Profeſſion to his Aſſiſtance. Where the 
Inteſtine, through Debility, has been long and often ſubje& to 
a Fall-down, which to ſome happens as often as they go to Stool, 
the Patients may themſelves replace the Part with their Fingers, 
without the Help of a Surgeon, or at leaft the Surgeon may 
eaſily do it for them. In this Caſe, the Method of Cure turns 
wholly upon corroborating the Inteſtine by proper Remedies, 
that it may be enabled to preſerve its right Situation, without 
Danger of a new Prolapſus. 

To anſwer this End, and to keep the Inteſtine in its Place by 
convenient Strengtheners, ſo as that it may fall down no more, 
greater Art and Induſtry are required than for the Replacing of 
= The Means to be uſed for this Purpoſe are ſuch as fol- 
ow : 

Firſt of all, two pretty thick Bolſters are to be provided; 
one of which, of an oblong Form, is to be applied lengthwiſe 
between the Buttocks ; the other, which muſt be ſquare, is laid 
over the former and the Anus, and carefully ſecured by a linen 
or cotton Fillet. It would be proper alſo, that the Bolſters 
ſhould not be laid on dry, but moiſten'd with ſome warm cor- 
roborative DecoCtion : A very powerful one, in this Caſe, is pre- 
pared of the Roots of Biſtort and Tormentil, with the Bark of 
Pomgranate and Oak, Galls, and Oaken Leaves, and other 
things of that Nature, boiled in Wine, eſpecially red Wine. 
The prolapſed Inteſtine is alſo, on Occaſion, to be fomented 
with the Decoction; that is, whenever it falls down again, 
which, to ſome Perſons who have been long afflicted with this 
Diſorder, happens, as I ſaid, almoſt as often as they go to Stool, 
or whenever they walk, or any way exert their Strength. If 
the Diſorder be ſomewhat above the ordinary Degree, an excel- 
lent Powder, for corroborating the Inteſtine, may be prepared 
of Maſtich, Colophony, Japan Earth, and Dragon's- blood, 
which, after Fomentation, muſt be plentifully ſprinkled on the 
Part that hangs out, before it be replaced, and ſecured with a 
Bandage. Saviardus, after replacing the Gut, thruſt up a 
Tent, ſprinkled over with Aſtringents, through the = 
Strengthening Clyſters are alſo of good Uſe, ſuch as thoſe pre- 
pared of a Decoction of corroborating, aromatic, and aſtringent 
Herbs in red Wine, particularly what is commonly call'd Pon- 
tac. Theſe Directions being carefully obſerved, the Patients, 
except the Diſeaſe be grown inveterate and deſperate, are very 
often reſtored, | 

If the Diſeaſe will not give way to the Remedies mentioned, 
the Patient muſt not only be treated with Suffumigations of 
Maſtich, Frankincenſe, Amber, black Pepper, and other pow- 
erful Drugs of that Kind, placed under a perforated Chair ; but 
all hard, groſs, dry Food, and ſuch as hinds the Belly, muſt be 
ſtrictly forbidden, leſt in Over-ſtraining, by reaſon of Coſtive- 
neſs, the Inteſtine ſhould be again protruded. The Fomenta- 
tions above-mentioned, with the Bandage, muſt be renewed 
after every Stool. The Patient muſt abſtain, as much as poſſible, 
from Vomiting and Sneezing, and all violent Motion of the 
Body, and muſt reſolve to live in a State of Reſt till the Diſeaſe 
be ſubdued. Dionis, with ſome other Authors, tells us, that 
the Patient may effectually guard againſt a new Prolapſus, by 
taking care, whenever he caſes Nature, to fit on a Stool that 
has a Cleft of about two Fingers Breadth, or is perforated with 
a Hole of the Compaſs of a large Piece of e, f. by which 
Means he will reſtrain the Falling- out of the Inteſtine. Some, 
after replacing it, intrude a leaden Pipe into the Anus, and 
endeavour, that way, to prevent a new Prolapſus : But if the 
Diſorder be grown inveterate, and occaſioned by a remarkable 
Debility of the Parts, all theſe Kinds of Remedies, and Arti- 
fices of the Surgeon, are of no Uſe ; but the Patients are to 
be treated with Bolfiers and Bandage, that the Inteſtine may be 
conſtantly retained in its na Place, unleſs we have a 
mind to expoſe them to greater Danger. Heiſter, Inſtitut, 
Chirurg. 


Of 
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Of a Fiſlula of the Axus, from Leonidas, 


An Ulcer ill cured, eſpecially about the Anus, is often ſuc- 
ceeded by a Fiſtula. When this happens, let the Patient be 
placed on a Couch, or ſome other plain Place ; and let the Sur- 
geon ſeat himſelf before him, ſomewhat on the Right: Then 
let him take a Probe, and, introducing its Head into the Fiſtula, 
thruſt it forwards through the Cavity. After this, let him in- 


trude the middle Finger of his Left Hand into the Anus, and, 


with it, taking hold of the Head of the Probe, bend it ; and 


bringing both Extremities of the Fiſtula upon a Level, diſtend 


them with his Left Hand, and ſo cut off all the callous Corpuſ- 
cles round about them, at one Stroke, if it may be done: If 


there remains any Calloſity after the Section, it muſt be ſcraped 
with the Knife. A Callus is known by its whitiſh Colour and 
Renitency. If there appear any Rhagades near the Place, they 
muſt be diſtended with the Forceps, and cut off, that the Sore, 
being made plain and ſmooth, may the more eaſily be healed. 
After the Operation the Wound muſt be filled with Manna 
Thuris, on which Lint muſt be laid, and a proper Bandage muſt 
* made upon it, and the Cure managed like that of common 
Icers, 

If the Patients, out of Tenderneſs or Timidity, intreat us to 
cure them by Medicines, we are, firſt of all, to uſe ſuch as are 
proper to dry and cloſe up a Fiſtula. If theſe are ineffectual, 
we muſt have recourſe to thoſe which have the Virtue of cor- 
foding and conſuming the callous Particles, and are called Fiſtu- 
lar Cillyrinms. Medicines adapted to dry up a Fiſtula are, a 
Plaiſter prepared of Litharge of Silver, Vinegar, and Oil, Galen's 
Emplaſtrum ſme Cera, the Plaiſter called Harmonia, Emplaſtrum 
ex Salicibus, ex Lolio, and ſuch-like» The following is a good 
Remedy for Rhagades, Condylamas, and in the Beginning of a 


Fiſtula : 


Take of the Root of Peony, burnt, four Ounces ; Bitumen 
Judaicum, two Ounces forty Grains; crude Sulphur, one 
Ounce twenty Grains; Wax, two Ounces forty Grains; 


Oil of Myrtle, a ſufficient Quantity. Or, 


Burn Quinces to Aſhes, and ſtrew them upon the Orifice of 
the Fiſtula ; then apply Lint, and upon that a Plaiſter of 
Wine or Oil, or ſome ſuch thing, and bind it up: Dreſs 
it once in two Days. 


Troches for a Fiſtula of the Anus are thus prepared: 


Take Chalcitis burnt, eight Drams twenty Grains ; Copper 
burnt, Cadmia, Earth of Crete, each four Drams ten 
Grains ; Pompholyx, Box-thorn, each three Drams ſeven 
Grains ; Aloes, Saßhron, each two Drams five Grains; 
Gum Arabic, two Ounces forty Grains: Bruiſe them in 
the Juice of Groundſel, or that Species of Serapias which 
has a Root reſembling three Teſticles; and make them 
into Troches, which may be uſed dry, or with Vinegar, 
or Cerate. Aetius, Tetr. 4. Serm. 2. Cap. 11. 


Fiſtulas in the Auus, which are of the occult Kind, and have 
no apparent Orifice, are known by a Pain, and a purulent Hu- 
midity iſſuing from the Auus T hey are alſo very often the 
Conſequences of an Abſceſs. The conſpicuous Sort are diſco- 
vered by introducing a Probe, or a Hog's Briſtle, which, pene- 
trating the Cavity, meets with the Fore-finger, ſuppoſed to be 
introduced into the Anus, the Fiſtula being perforated towards 
the internal Parts; but in Fiſtulas not internally perforated, the 
Inſtrument and Finger are hindered from mutual Contact, by 
the imperforated Medium. Fiſtulas are known to run oblique- 
ly, and winding like a Labyrinth, when the Inſtrument meets 
with Reſtſtance, and can penetrate but a little Way; and yet a 
more than proportionable Quantity of Sanies is diſcharged. 
Fiſtulas ſeated near the Inteſtine are known by the coming off 


ſometimes of Worms and Faces through the Orifice. The 


have all, or moſt of them, their Orifice ſurrounded with a Cal- 
lus. A Fiſtula which has perforated the Neck of the Bladder, 
or is ſeated by the Joint of the Thigh, or has proceeded to the 
Rectum, is incurable. Thoſe which have no Orifice, are oc- 
cult, end upon a Bone, or ſpread into Branches, are difficult of 


Cure; but all the reſt are eaſily cured, 


The 8 for a Fiſtula is performed in the following 
manner: The Patient is laid upon his Back, with his Legs 
raiſed aloft, and his Thighs bent towards his Belly, in the ſame 
Poſture as when he is to take a Clyſter; and if the Fiſtula ter- 
minate in the Superficies, with the Knife or Probe introduced 
through the Orifice, we cut the incumbent Skin with a plain 
Inciſion. If the Fiſtula terminate deep within the Anus, with 


one Hand we introduce a Probe through the Orifice; and, if 
the Fiſtula be perforated, we lay hold of the Head of the Probe 
with the Fore - finger of the other Hand, and, bending it, bring 
it forth thro? the Anus, and cut thro? the Subſtance, betwixt the 


4 


two Sides of the Probe, with a plain Section. If th 
not yet perforated, but has deeply penetrated we 
the Head of the Probe is hinder'd from meetine x; a 
ger, only 1 Interpoſition of ſome Pens ie] 
branaceous Body, we violently perforate it with — 5 
Probe, which we bring out through the Aut, ang; * 
mediate Subſtance as before: Or, we firſt Perforce d 5 
of the Sinus, in the Anus, with a Falx Cern) men 
poſe for cutting of Fiſtulas, and, tranſmitting it th a 
the Anus, cut through all the intermediate Parts with 
of the Falx ; then taking hold of the circumjacent Sau 
which are all callous, with a Forceps, we cut them * 
care to avoid hurting the Sphincter: For ſome, in x 
deep Inciſion, after an unſkilful manner, have wm 
Part; whence the Patient has been moleſted with * 
Excretions of the Fœces. If any, through Pert 7 
Operation, we muſt have recourſe to Hippecrate's lis 
make uſe of a Ligature of Thread. For Hippreratn ans 
to take a double-headed Needle, perforated, and threads 
a five-fold Thread of raw Flax, and paſs it throug the} 
la; then tying the Ends of the Thread in a Knot, tot 
it, every — till the Thread has cut through all te 
diate Subſtances between the two Orifices, and fall 
Parts are flow in ſeparating, the Thread may be pralle 
dry Sand, and fo drawn through the Place, Some putz 
through a Hook, made hollow like a Pipe, and pub b 
related : But theſe are Methods which I can by no mea 
prove; for while they avoid the Operation, and ref 
cut, beſides other Inconveniencies, they greatly nn 
Cure, | 
As for occult Fiſtulas, Leonides ſays, * When the 
which has perforated the Sphincter, lies deep, wie 
began from the Anus, or, after making a great pt 
* ſcated itſelf in that Muſcle, the Part being fi & 
cc as before, the Anus is to be dilated with an Initumat 
& a Speculum, in the fame manner as the Sinu July 
& dilated z and when you can diſcern the Orifice of te 
ce the Head of the Probe is to be introduced, and can 
6 Bottom of the Fiſtula ; and the whole Fiſtula, ths 
c ver'd, muſt be laid open with the Knife or Inftrunt 
& pointed for cutting of Fiſtulas.” But we, for af 
when we happen'd to meet with an Inſtance of this Ku 
not perform this Piece of Surgery; becauſe we cout 
Sight of the Place where the Fiſtula reſided, which w 
Right, between the Anus and the Sphincter. But au 
dilated the Anus with our Fingers, a Fiſſure appear 
was ſeated near a Wrinkle of the Anus, and ſeemed we 
hole for the Fiſtula ; for it diſcharged Pus. Iba 
ſure we introduced the Head of the Probe, as there 
the Fiſtula ; then intruding the Fore-finger of the ky 
within the Sphincter, and finding but a thin Subſtance 
the Finger and the Inſtrument, we puſhed the Probe 
Force, towards the Finger, and ſo perforated the Battal 
Fiſtula; and, with the Finger, brought out the Heal 
Probe through the Anus: This done, with an Inc 
divided the whole Subſtance between the two Or 
Fiſtula, that is, between the Fiſſure where we ent 
Perforation we had made; and ſo freed our Probe. Pk 
Lib. 6. Cap. 78. " 
' Ulcers which infeſt the Auus, and the Parts about 
while recent, and diſcharging a laudable Pus, ar 
ſceſles of the Anus; but when grown inveterate d 
continually running with a thin fœtid Sanies, bony 1 
more, ſometimes leſs copious, they have been 1 
from the moſt early Times, called Fiſtulus of 1 
diſtinguiſhed into various Species, according to 14 
the Diſtemper: For ſome of them are ſmall an 4 
leaſt not ſo inveterate; ſome penetrate deep, but * 
Extent ; others, on the contrary, are grown 7:84 
ſevere, deep, and extenſive, as to render the A 
ous, and quite bare of Skin and Fat. Some 2 | 
of this kind I remember to have obſerved. i "Calls 
la, while recent, is without any remarkab . hs 
of them are obſerved to have a Hardneſs, 75 1 
or thicker Subſtance, eſpecially about the gk 
a Fiflula takes but one ſtrait Courſe; er. 
Progreſs by a Multiplicity of Ways, 18 dent 


:ont and diſtinct 1 
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we ſhall, in Imitation of the moſt not 
fold Diviſion of theſe Fiſtulas. or two 
The firſt Sort are thoſe which, from _ * 
Orifices near the Anus, diſcharge, 25 We Hard the 
Matter, and almoſt conſtantly appeat being jet 
Rectum, and Spbincter of the Anus, . 1; Wh 
but remaining intire. How decp, and l ing a Prot 
penetrate, is beſt diſcovered by int Han 7 ft 
Sinus, and the Fore-finger of the other 5 112 
Oil, into the Anus : For, if there 2 no FEN. 
ment and Finger will be prevented 
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ted Inteſtine ; whoſe Thinneſs or Thick- 
1 e time, be diſcovered. But when we are 
oth eſe Fiſtulas, the Finger is firſt to be intro- 


i th 
6 ag ſor otherwiſe the Inteſtine is in Danger of 
in 


the Probe, and in an improper Place. 
. T ind and turn in ſo intricate a Manner, 
es gble with the Probe, how ſkilfully ſoever directed, 
u nveſtigate the Condition of the inner and ſmaller 
hl * we may perceive, by the daily copious Diſ- 
of Lanes or Pus, when the Cavities are many or great : 
it ſeems neceſſary, for the better Examination into 
* to ſyringe it with warm Milk, taking Notice how 
* by which you eſtimate the Capacity of the Cavi- 
loblerve whether any of the Milk returns by way of the 
7 none comes back by this Paſlage, we judge the In- 
0 be unperforated, as, on the other hand, the con- 
pears, When the Milk is return'd by the Anus, or the 
P x Finger feels the naked Probe. We are taught, 
x, by Experience, that tho? the Inteſtine be not pene- 
* through, its external Coats may be very thin and 
. and looſen'd or disjoined from one another by inter- 
Gnuſes, in which Caſe we can never warrant a Cure 
cutting the Inteſtine. ' ; 
her Species of Fiſtulas is known by an Efflux of Sanies 
o or more Orifices, one or more of which open into the 
and the reſt are outwardly conſpicuous near the Anus. 
Fifula is in ſome meaſure repreſented Tab. 56. Fig. 1. 
be ſame is more manifeſt, if the Head of the Probe 
el with one Hand into the Fiſtula meets with the bare 
ff the other Hand intruded into the Anus ; or if a Cly- 
Ik, or any other Liquor, injected into the Anus, is 
by the external Orifice of the Fiſtula ; or, as it ſome- 
ppens, when the Excrements, Wind, or Worms, are 
he ſame way. 
third and ft Species comprehends thoſe Fiſtulas whoſe 
pens into the Rectum, the external Parts contiguous to 
remaining ſound ; repreſented Tab. 56. Fig. 1. F G. 
e uſually called ſecret, blind, or imperfect ; the for- 
pnifeſt and perfect Fiſtulas. The blind, or ſecret, are 
an EAux of corrupt Matter every Day from the Anus, 
if no Ulcer affects the external Parts, or if the Patient 
of a Hardneſs or painful Tumor near the Anus. 
s the internal Orifice of the Fiſtula is found to be very 
tuated in the Inteſtine, but, for the moſt part, it is 
bus near the Sphincter of the Anus, or in it; as they 
repreſented Tab. 56. Fig. 1. 
er it be, the affected Place ought to be very carefully 
out, which may be done by cautiouſly intruding the 
pubbed over with Oil or Butter, into the Anus, and, 
the dkill requiſite, exploring the internal Orifice of the 
or if this be not ſufficient, a Speculum Ani may be 
iN 35 is repreſented Tab. 55. Fig. 15. or any other fit 
upoſe, But ſometimes this internal and troubleſome 
hon is unneceſſary, as when the Seat or Sinus of the 
"dent enough from the external Tumor and Hardneſs. 
= _ 5 mou — f one of 2 opens in- 
5 e Other outwardly, are called perfect or 
"day! which have only bog Yam. 2 the 
| ap 1 The laſt Species is ſubdivided in- 
als; for, with reſpect to the Situation of the Ori- 
rect or incomplete Hiſtulas of the Anus are ſome of 
"ul, ſome internal. Moreover ſome Fiſtulas are 
pie, others complicated or compound. 
enomination comprehends thoſe which only pene- 
ble Parts, which are the Skin, Fat, and the Inte- 
F: Some of theſe Z; » Fat, an e Inte 
ofthe Pod eſe Fiſtulas make their Progreſs towards 
Bladde, ex ; ſome forwards, towards the Perinzum, 
or Scrotum ; others backwards, towards the 


and 


I Coccygis. 
mT of complicated we underſtand thoſe Fiſtulas by 


4 W. Wei the Os Sacrum, the Os Iſchũ, or the 
hee rethra in Men, or the Vagina in Women, 
l e are ſo miſerably corroded, that the Paſ- 
* - and Urine are become promiſcuous. Some- 
— nuſes of theſe Fiſtulas reach even into the 
and are the moſt dangerous of all. Some Fiſtulas 
hor ive but little Trouble, and are ſupported to a 
=” * any remarkable Inconvenience, of 
ended w . Others, on the contrary, are 
with a 1) tn moſt intenſe Pains, as I have very lately 
ever ca of Strength and Extenuation of Body, 
2 a many other Inconveniencies. Again, I 
* N. while his Fiſtula was open; but 
Fitula olldated, was ſoon after ſeiz d with the 
— Bain opened, he recover'd his Health; 
on, that — times. Some Fiſtulas have an Ori- 
| only now can hardly be ſeen, or ſearch'd with a 
After a ve 1 manifeſts itſelf by a Tubercle, 
ch is the rler us Search, ou meet with a ſmall 
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large Orifice, Some Fiftulas make their Progreſs only by one 
ſimple and plain way; others ſpread themſelves into many 
Branches, which are as ſo many Rivulets derived from one 
Fountain, Some again proceed Artber, and penetrate deeper, 
than others. Laſtly, ſome move direct along by the Rectum; 
others take their Courſe under the Skin obliquely, or athwart, 
forming a Multiplicity of very crooked Sinuſes, which are ex- 
tremely difficult to be inveſtigated, and conſequently not eaſy 
to be cured, a 

The modern Way of ſearching a Fiſtula of the Anus is much 
after the following manner: The Patient is laid on a Table, or 
a Bed, upon his Belly, with his Legs ſpread. Then one of the 
Aſſiſtants ſtrongly diſtends the Buttocks from one another, that 
the Operator may the more conveniently intrude his Finger 
rubb'd with Oil or Butter into the Anus. For in all Searches, 
that are ever made, of Fiſtulas of the Anus, which are near the 
Inteſtine, it is, as we ſaid before, a neceſſary Caution, that the 
Probe be not far introduc'd into the Fiſtula, before the Finger 
is intruded into the Anus ; for otherwiſe it is to be feared, that 
the ſound Inteſtine will be pierced by the Probe in an improper 
Place, and fo render the Diſorder greater, and the Cure more 
difficult. When the Probe is thus cautiouſly introduced, the 


Buttocks are to be let go, that they may reſume their natural 


Poſture, and not by their Sides and Angles, when diſtorted, hin- 
der the Progreſs of the Probe. If the Buttocks are in their na- 
tural and right Poſture, and the Probe, being gently introduced, 
and ſoftly directed every way, can make no farther Progreſs, 
there uſually the Fiſtula terminates. 

The Original or Cauſe of this Diſeaſe is common!y an Exul- 
ceration of the Hemorrhoidal Veins, or an Abſceſs howſoever 
| prey near the Inteſtinum Rectum, eſpecially in the copious 

at which ſurrounds it. This kind of Abſceſſes generally ariſes 
either from a Contuſion of the ”odex, a Stroke, a F all, a 
Wound, or an Inflammation of the Rectum, a Dyſentery, 
difficult Childbirth, the Venereal Diſeaſe, hard Riding, and a 
thouſand other Cauſes, which may injure theſe Parts. The 
Diſtemper is very common among the Cavalry in an Army, 
from their frequent and hard Riding, eſpecially in hot Wea- 
ther, as is well known to thoſe Phylicians who attend Camps; 
and I myſelf have formerly ſeen a Multitude of Horſemen la- 
bouring under Fiſtulas of the Anus. And it is not at all ſtrange, 
that Abſceſſes of this Part, if neglected, either out of Modeſty, 
or for any other Reaſon, or open'd too late, or not carefully 
cleanſed, ſhould degenerate into N For it can ſcarce be 
otherwiſe, but that the corrupt Matter which remains within, 
muſt by Degrees ſo ſeverely corrode and exulcerate the Fat and 
adjacent Inteſtine, and other neighbouring Parts, and affect the 
Anus, and its Region, with Sinuſes and Calloſities, in ſo ſur- 
priſing a manner, that all the Remedies which can be apply'd 
are of no Uſe without cutting, An illuſtrious Proof of this we 
have in the Perſon of Lewis the Fourteenth, the late King of 
France, who, after he had for a long time try'd all the Reme- 
dies that could be adviſed by the moſt able . experienced Phy- 
ſicians and Surgeons in France, was forc'd at laſt to have re- 
courſe to the Knife for the Cure of his Fiſtula. This being the 
true State of the Caſe, a prudent Surgeon, as ſoon as he ſhall 
perceive, either by outward Inſpection, or introducing his Fin- 
ger into the Anus, that his Patients, labouring under an Inflam- 
mation or Abſceſs of that Part, have alſo a Collection of Pus 
inwardly, will think himſelf oblig'd to uſe his Knife. 

The more ſevere a Fiſtula is, the deeper it is ſituated, the 
greater Quantity of the Fat, of the Rectum, and eſpecially of 
the Sphincter, is corrupted and corroded, the larger the Sinus, 
and the harder the Callus that ſurrounds it, the longer the Diſ- 
eaſe has affected the Parts, and the weaker, the older, and the 
worſe the Habit of the Patient, the more difficult is the 
Cure, inſomuch as ſometimes to render it impoſſible and 
deſperate. But, what is principally to be regarded, the deeper 
the Aperture or Orifice of the F iſtula is ſeated in the In- 
teſtine, the greater is the Danger of cutting aſunder the 
larger Blood-veſſels, whence fatal Hzmorrhages have been ob- 
ſerved, which can neither be reſtrain'd by Ligature, nor by 
Compreſſion or Styptics, for want of a harder Body to make 
Reſiſtance, and conſequently the leſs Hope there is of a Cure. 
And really if the Finger intruded into the Anus cannot reach 


the Orifice of the Fiftula, becauſe it is fo deeply ſituated, the 


Section cannot be undertaken with Safety, for fear of injuring 
the larger Veins, and conſequently all the Art of the Surgeon 1s 
of no Importance in this Caſe, It is not ſtrange, therefore, 
that Garengeot ſhould adviſe a Surgeon in ſuch a Caſe to deſiſt 
from the Operation, rather than by inflicting a terrible Wound 
in cutting the large Veins, which are in this Part of the Inte- 
ſine, to caſt the Patient into the utmoſt Danger of his Life by 


an Hzmorrhage. For my Part, I am ſo far from contradicting 


him, that I am rather of Opinion, that it is the Part of a pru- 
dent Surgeon to promiſe nothing, but to be always dubious, 


whatever Appearances there may be of Succeſs in the Begin- 


ning. For oftentimes it happens, that after Section there ap- 
pear not only many Sinuſes to the Fiſtula, but theſe ſo deeply 
ſeated, and ſo much Injury is done to the adjacent Bones, to the 

7D ; Bladder, 
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Bladder, Urethra, Vagina, and the Womb itſelf, as will ren- 
der the Cure extremely difficult, if not impoſſible. Abſceſſes of 
the Anus, that often recur, are to be treated as true F;/?ulas ; 
for they cannot be cured without cutting the Inteſtine, and 
the Sphincter of the Arus. In Women big with Child the Cure 
of a Fiſtula of the Anus is not to be undertaken, but we muſt 
wait till they are deliver'd, and wel: recover'd : For Mauriceau 
obſerves, that Abortion and Death have been the Conſequences 
of ſuch an Operation. If in theſe Fiſtulas there be any Corro- 
ſion in the Bladder, the Urethra, the Womb, or the adjacent 
Bones, the Diſeaſe is uſually deſperate, and admits of no Re- 
medy. The blind or ſecret Fitulas are alſo commonly more 
difficult of Cure than thoſe which diſcover themſelves. On 
the other hand, if the Fiſtula be recent, and only external, or 
if it be perfect, as in Tab. 56. Fig. 1. CC; but the Corro- 
fion has only affected a ſmall Part of the Inteſtinum Rectum, 
or Sphincter, with a little of the Fat; if the Diſeaſe has not 
ſpread itſelf to the adjacent Parts juſt named; if it has not pene- 
trated deep; if the Sinuſes are not many, and their Sides are 
but lightly hard and callous; if there be a good Habit of 
Body, and the Patient young, or not paſt the Vigour of his 
Age, the Cure is, for the moſt part, happily accompliſh'd, but 
yet ſo, that more Relief is to be expected from the Knife, than 
from Phyſic. The ſame Judgment is to be formed of ſecret 
and internal Fiſtulas, which have their Orifices not far diſtant 
7 ag * 3 of the Spincter of the Anus; as in Tab. 56. 

ig. I. . 

Small external Fiſtulas in ſome Bodies are endur'd for a long 
time, without any remarkable Inconvenience ; and when Na- 
ture is accuſtomed to them, they ſerve inſtead of an Iſſue to 
evacuate noxious Humours, and preſerve the Patients from 


Diſtempers to which otherwiſe they would have been obnoxious. ' 


I know ſome who have liv'd under Fi/tulas to a vigorous old 
Age ; therefore it is better oftentimes to let them alone, than 
undertake their Cure, as it is in the Caſe of old Ulcers. When 
the Rectum is ſo much corroded by an Exulceration from an 
external Fiſtula, or an Abſceſs, that, upon Examination by the 
Finger in the Anus, and the Probe in the Fiftula, it is found 
to be very thin, there is no curing the Diſtemper, without cut- 
ting open the Inteſtine in that Place, together with the Sphincter, 
tho* the Inteſtine be not perforated by the Ulcer. But when 
the Inteſtine by the fame Method of Trial is found to be ſub- 
Nantial and thick, the Ulcer may often be cured without 
wounding or perforating the Part. So a recent #;/tula com- 
bin'd with the Lues Venerea, or owing its Riſe to it, is often 
cured by Mercurial Remedies without cutting. 

Hitherto we have treated of the Nature and Properties of 
Fiſtulas. Now as to their Cure, we think it not improper, in 
the firſt place, to ſpeak of perfe& or complete Fiſtulas, and of 
the reſt in their Order. For when we have propoſed ſuch 
Ways and Means as are proper for the Cure of complete Fi/tu- 
las, it cannot be doubted but the Method to be taken with 
other Fiſtulas will be the more readily underſtood. In order to 
the Cure of a complete Fiftula, the — Directions are to 
be obſerved. When the Circumſtances of the Patient, as well 
as of the Diſtemper, are ſuch as we before declar d were ne- 
ceſſary to give us Hopes of a Cure, the firſt Buſineſs of the 
Phyſician is to prepare his Patient for the Operation. There- 
fore it will be convenient, ſome Days before, to give a Purge ; 
and, if the Strength will permit, to take away ſome Blood. 
But if the Patient be weak, theſe things are to be omitted, and 
Corroboratives are rather to be uſed, a ſtrict Regimen of Diet, 
and ſuch as is moſt convenient for the Condition of the Perſon 
affected, being, as far as is poſſible, all the while obſerved, and 
proper Medicines being taken to correct the Blood, and 
render it mild. And that the Surgeon may not be incom- 
moded in the Section by the Excrements, nor the firſt Bandage 
be too ſoon taken off, it ſeems nece ſome Hours before the 
Operation to evacuate the Belly by a Clyſter ; and immediately 
before the Section, let the Patient make Water, that the 
diftended Bladder may not be in of being injur'd. As 
to the Poſture of the Patient, it muſt be ſuch as before pre- 
ſcrib'd, that is, he muſt lie on his Belly. The Antients, as 
appears from Paulus Ægineta, placed the Patient on his Back, 
with his Thighs ſpread ; but the moſt modern French Surgeons, 
as Garengeot informs us, think him in the beſt Poſture for this 
Operation, when he lies on his Side, after the manner of thoſe 
who take Clyſters in Bed, near the Edge of the Bed, with his 
Breech expoſed, and his Knees drawn up. But tho? the Section 
may be ſometimes well enough performed in this Situation, yet 


J have known Caſes where, on account of the peculiar Conſti- 
tution of the Fifula, the Operation ſucceeded in the for- 


mer Poſture. | 
The Patient being placed, as ſhall be thought moſt conve- 
nient, the next thing is to perform the Section with ſome fit 
Inſtrument, of which there are many invented for this Purpoſe. 
In antient Times uſed a peculiar ſort of Knife, almoſt 
like a Hook, in the Cure of theſe Diſeaſes. This they called 
by a Greek Term Syringotomus, from Syrinx, a Fiftula. Some 
of the moſt common Kinds of theſe are repreſented Tab, 56. 
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Fig. 4, 5, 6, 7. where the Letters A B rey; 
cutting Part ; 5 C, the obtuſe and ſnooth Pay uh 
ought to be flexible; and DD, the obtuſe * ant 
"Tho? theſe Inſtruments are rejected by ſome a wy 
learn'd by Experience, that what is neceſſary ty * 
theſe Caſes, may very often, eſpecially when the 75 
of no great Depth, be moſt commodiouſſy perform | 
They are to be taken, greater or leſs, according to the þ 
of the Fiſtula, and are uſed in the following Manner | 
duce the Head C of your Syringotomus into te 
Fiſtula, and with the Fore- finger of the Other Ha, 
anointed with Oil, and then intruded into the Req 
it thro” the internal Orifice of the Sinus, "ol 
ſtine, till it appears out at the Anus. 
Ends, whatſoever is between the two Orifices «ft 
muſt be cut, in which Section the Sphincter of the 
Perſons otherwiſe ſound, is always cut with Saf 1 
have imagin'd, with. Albucafis, and others of the Anting 
a Section of the Sphincter of the Anus mult be follow x 
involuntary Efflux of the Fceces, and therefore diredey 
avoided : But Experience has ſhewn, that it may be cy 


only once, but ſeveral times, if it be neceſſary, in Paten the 
are ſound in other reſpects, without doing any Michel the 
if this Diſorder be conſequent upon this Method of Cup r tf 
to be rather aſcribed to ſome extraordi ornptn ing. 
Deſtruction of the Sphincter by an Ulcer or Erie be ni 
where the internal Fiſftula lies ſo deep, that the Hal. the 8 


Syringotomus, which paſſes through it, will, with Dig accui 
be made to appear at the Anus, the Finger in the Ami Allow 
more buſily, but warily employ'd in bending and din » of 
till it comes out at the Anus, when the Surgeon is 
Section as before. But as the upper Part of the Oi 
Fiſtula in the Inteſtine is generally callous, and is no 
this Way of Cure; and yet if it be not cut, tb in 
Callus does not coaleſce with the reſt, but eaſily give ( 
to a new Diſorder ; the adjacent Part of the Inteſtinei 
perforated with the Head of the Syringotomus, twoorting 
above the Orifice of the Fi/tula, and ſo be cut together 
or, if this be not done, then ſoon after the Inciſion, or, itt 
be an Obſtacle, ſome Day after it, the callous Part m 
an Inciſion made in it with the Sciſſars, or be quite cat 
But it is here to be obſerv'd, that ſome Phyſica 
Opinion, that the falcated Inſtrument with a blunti 
repreſented Tab. 26. Fig. 3. or any other like Inſtum 
far more commodious than the Syringotomus above-nt 
for cutting a Fiſtula in the Anus, becauſe the Hands 
ſiderable Advantage to the Surgeon in the Operation, | 
deed ſo far of their Opinion, from my own Een 
that of others, that I dare pronounce it to be moſt 
uſeful in Fiſtulas which have no great Depth; fo, Þ 
more, I have myſelf, on ſeveral Occaſions, uſed if 
with good Succeſs. The French Surgeons, that i 
accompliſh in the beſt manner poſſible the Cure of — 
Fiftula, made uſe of ſome ſuch Knife, but fun 
Head or Knob at the Point, which, however, 1 19 
which, from the Perſon in whoſe Caſe it was us'd, 
Name of the Royal Biftory. However, I ſhould * 
apply my own above-mentioned, or that Ro f 
of theirs, to all Fiſtulas indiſcriminately ; for the] | 
moſt convenient for thoſe which are ſomewhat dt 
The celebrated Baſſius therefore, Profeſſor of wy 
did very well in giving us, in his Diſſertation o: q bs 
Anus, a Deſcription of an Incifion-knife, 711 11 
flexible Silver Head, of which ſome make 1 a 
ſurgeon of Straſburg, to be the Inventor (ſee 4; ke 
Here the Break or Head C being introduc re 
in the ſame manner as before directed, and wy Y 
its Sinus and the Anus, the intermediate Farts — 
ternal and external Orifices of the D the 
with far more Convenience be cut, than ” ot 
before-mention'd. For the ſame P urpoſe , 1 
: . hich Gareng##" 
Syringotomus, (Tab. 56. Fig. 3.) Which uſed 
but delineated only in part, and whuc 
manner as the other Syringotoml, Pt 7 
E E added to it, may with more 3 1 
Section may the more eaſily be made. Fr 


venience of its enormous long Beak cha 


than 


to F, by which I perform'd the Operation 


venience. - 1 
Some, inſtead of a Syringotomus ond — of 
duce a flexible Silver Probe, Wire, or 3, 


Orifice of the Fiſtula, which, 10 
nal Orifice in the Inteſtine, they © it comes on 
Fore· finger in the Anus, that 2 = taking 

ſee Tab. 56. Fig. 1. — — ant 
comprehended betwixt C C B E, and 
principally a falcated one, : 
divide it, This way of Operation 


1 Paulus Ægineta, ſeems to Garengeot ex- 
rde Of and ſo much the more to be preterr'd to 
yy con” ents a Return of the Diſeaſe. For my part, I 
em for this very antient Method ; but what 


ſhould induce this Author to think it a more effec- 


* revent the Return of the Diſtemper than any other, 
as yet clearly comprehend. / 1 
« uſe a flexible Probe with a Groove (ſee Tab. 22. M, 


5b 71 and with all poſſible Exactneſs directed to 
* Rectum, and reflected back through the Anus ; 
ich, with a Knife, or a convenient Pair of Sciſſars, 
4 * Fleſh upon the Groove. Some modern Surgeons 
this way of Operation to all the reſt, in the Cure of 
Fifulas, which are very deeply ſeated in the Inteſtine ; 
hy it ſhould be preferable to the former, I am at a Loſs 
cove, But in whatever Method it be perform'd, it cer- 
requires a great deal of Skill and Caution, left by cutting 
er Branches of the Veſſels of the Rectum, as it ſome- 
happens in very deep Fiſtulas, we excite a dangerous or 
orchage. To proceed, the Wound being thus in- 
the Blood muſt be firſt carefully wiped away; which 
the Part muſt be very curiouſly ſearch'd, and inſpected 
there be any Sinus, or Callus, or corrupted Fibres 
ing, For if you find any Sinus, the Probe or Finger 
e nicely introduc'd, and the incumbent Fleſh divided 
the Leilan or Knife, that the corrupted Parts may the 
accurately be view'd and abſterged. We are not al- 
llow'd to accompliſh the Operation at the firſt Eſſay, 
of the Moroſeneis, Debility, or Puſillanimity of the 
For puſillanimous or moroſe Patients can by no Rea- 
> perſuaded to admit of a farther Search and Section the 
ime, as I know by Experience; and the Infirm, or ſuch 
loft much Blood, are ſometimes unable to bear them, 
we muſt neceſſarily proceed to the Drefſing. Whatever 
| Remains there may be of a Callus, or vitiated Fibres, 
ith the like Inſtrument, if it may ſafely be done, be 


) 


t, this Pat 
ily gives 
e Inteſtmet 


 twoortine 
together cut off, partly ſcarify d, or receive frequent Inciſions 
on, ct, if te Knife or Sciſſars. The Conſequence of this will be a 
us Pat m. nd plentiful Suppuration, and all unnatural Hardneſſes, 
e Quite ct hatever is putrid and corrupt, will with far greater Con- 
e b ben be extirpated by catheretic and mundificative Appli- 
a blunt fe In the mean while, to ſpeak my own Sentiments 
ike Inſtrua the Wound is much more happily, as well as ſpeedily, 
« above yd and conglutinated, if the corrupted and hardened 
e Handle firſt entirely cut away by the Knife or Sciſſars. 

pentium. n | reſided at Bremen, where I had Patients under Cure 
vn Exper Stone, Rungius, a Surgeon of that Place, communi- 
o be molt k o me another Method of ang theſe Fiſtulas, with 
ith ; fo 0 ular Inſtruments, which he had invented for that Pur- 


and which I never found deſcribed elſewhere. He 
is, tht l le of three Inſtruments, the firſt of which is a peculiar 
Cure of ba kde with a Groove, (Tab. 56. Fig. 9.) repreſented 
dut fun View, by the Letters (A B.) and made either of Iron 
engen , with a Handle, (C D) which at (E) is bent out- 
ſuch a manner, that the Probe and Handle there 
2 Angle. The Groove of the Probe is ſhewn in 
ew (Fig. 10. ). Another Inſtrument is a Canal, about 
Breadth in Diameter, made alſo either of Iron or 
. 2 A B) with a like Handle, and forming with 
* ngle at (B), but bent a contrary way to the other, 
1 mor | The Groove of this is repreſented in a 
bs 4 8 od N * F is a ſtrait 
) 5 rp (Fig. 13. ). n we have 
mio theſe Inſtruments, 8 * be a Fiftula in 
0 5 the Anus, as in (Fig. 1. C C), the Inſtrument, 

| 34 01 AB) firſt dipped in warm Water, and then 
V u, is gently introduced into the Inteſtinum 
A ta Handle (D) held firm and ſtead by an Aſſiſt- 
"+ ile ch takes the grooved Probe (Fig. 9.) dipped 
12 322 and introduces it through the ex- 
met, © Lale, and carries it the whole Length 
0 her Nag en Orifice (C C) in an oblique Di- 
Pipe 55 Point (A) falls upon the Hollow, or Bot- 
g. II.) and there 1 fixes itſelf, as may 

e touch, partly by Hearing, and partly 

taped, th 8 into the Anus. Theſe things being 
Har l * 4 urgeon takes the Handle of the Probe in 
of the 2 kr the Knife (Fig. 13.) cuts upon the 
. 11.), b 2 the Fiftula (C C) as far as the 
or Parr Y Which means he lays open the Fiftula from 


| of the Inteſtine, to the exterior, or Anus. The 


» Cu ; 
„ and wn this Manner, as to its Mundification, 
general Me ver elſe is to be done in order to cure it 3 


thod is to be as is ſpecify'd be 

thod o be purſued, as is ſpecify'd below. 
0 — to be f. uited to Fiſtulas 2 
2 * a byringotomus, or a flexible Probe, 
id ſometimes. *\ficulty, and Laceration of the In- 
® in the deeper Sort of Fiftulas, not at 


all, be inflected ſo as to return by the Anus. But the greateſt 
Care is to be taken, that the Knife does not go out of 
the Canal, becauſe the Rectum and the adjacent Parts might 
receive conſiderable Injury thereby ; to avoid which, the Canal 
(Fig. 11.) is made fo large. If the Fiſtula were in the Right 
Side of the Anus, the Inſtruments muſt have been applied in a 
contrary way, as Reaſon itſelf directs. There have been, I 
confeſs, others in former Times, who in cutting theſe F;/tulas 
have introduced a ſtrait Tube into the Auus, and afterwards, by 
means of a ſtrait or hooked Knife, have opened the Sinus; and 
I remember, that Ravius in his Chirurgical Demonſtrations 
recommends this Method of Cure. But thoſe Inſtruments of 
Rungius, by their inflected Shape, render it eaſter for the Sur- 
geon to direct his Knife, and conſequently to avoid cutting 
any thing beſides the Sinus of the Fiſtula; wherefore I am of 
Opinion, that they deſerve to be preterred to any thing of that 
Kind known before. 

If the Fiſtula, or Abſceſs, be only external, and recent, 
and ſeated betwixt the Fat and Skin, the Inteſtine and Sphincter 
of the Anus being no ways affected, the Cure is to be managed 
as follows: Firſt of all, the Fiſtula, if it be not large enough, 
but, as it often happens, very narrow, is to be gradually in- 
larged by a prepared Sponge, a Piece of Gentian- root, or any 
other thing that is ſubject to ſwell, After this, it is to be 
cleanſed by corroding Medicines, and then conglutinated by 
the general Method of treating Fi/7ulas. Sometimes it is better 
to uſe the Knife immediately, and, as Paulus Agineta adviſed, 
to divide the incumbent Skin by a ſimple Section, or to do the 
ſame when the Fiſtula cannot be ſufficiently dilated by ſwel- 
ling Tents, and to inlarge the Inciſion, till the Place be laid 
open as it ought, and the Callus at the ſame time removed. 
After this, the Fiſtula, at the firſt Dreſſing, is to be ſtuffed 
with Lint, that it may be dilated ; and if more Sinuſes of the 
Fiſtula offer themſelves to View at the firſt Dreſſing, that they 
may be cut. If any thing of a Callus, or of hardened or cor- 
rupted Parts, be found in the ſucceeding Dreſſings, it is to be 
all cut away with the Knife, or the Sciſſars, or to be gradually 
eaten off with Corroſives, particularly red precipitate Mer- 
cury. Monnierius aſſerts Ointment of the Apoſtles to be the 
moſt effectual and convenient Remedy in this Caſe. The viti- 
ated Parts being thus extirpated, a digeſtive Ointment, mixed 


with Oil of Eggs, is to be apply'd to the Place, and a very 


accurate Bandage to be made upon it. In ſhort, if no more 
ſecret Sinuſes are to be diſcovered, if the Sanies thickens to a 
Pus, if new, firm, and ſound Fleſh increaſes, if the thin Mat- 
ter decreaſes, and begins to alter its Colour and Smell for a 
better, there ſeems nothing wanting to make a perfect Cure, 
beſides drefling the Part every Day with a vulnerary Balſam, 
Lime-water, Spirit of Wine, or . Lint. Sometimes, as I 
ſaid before, and as J have ſeen it, inſtead of an Aperture to an 
external Fiftula, a ſmall Tubercle ſhews itſelf, which, if nar- 
rowly examined, will be found to have a very ſmall Perforation, 
which ſerves for an Outlet to the Sinus, and is more or leſs 
difficult to be diſcovered. . In this Caſe, before all things I cut 
off the Tubercle with the Sciſſars, by which means the Duct 


or Sinus of the Fiſtula is ſoon diſcovered, in order to its inlarge- 


ing, cutting, and curing, as before ſpecity'd. { 
If the external Fi/tula has penetrated fo deep as to affect the 
Sphincter of the Anus, or the Rectum, or, at leaſt, has ſo much 
corroded the adjacent Parts, as to leave the Rectum very thin, 
we can ſcarce hope to make a perfect Cure, without perforating 
and cutting the Inteſtine and Sphincter, as we before adviſed, This 
Operation is performed in the beſt manner, by placing the Pa- 
tient in the moſt convenient Poſture; and then, after the 
Finger is inſerted into the Anus, introducing a Syringotomus, 


eſpecially one furniſhed with a Head, (See Tab. 56. Hg. 5.) 


or a Needle, (Fig. 2.) or a Stylus, or a Probe, not too blunt, 


through the external Orifice of the Fiſtula to the Bottom of it, 
towards the Inteſtinum Rectum, and perforating it where the 
Fore-finger meets with the Head of the Probe; but the Inſtru- 
ment muſt be ſo warily directed, as not to hurt any other Part 
of the Inteſtine, much leſs the Bladder. The Inteſtine being 
perforated, the thing to be done is, to direct and bend the in- 
troduced Inftrument in ſo ſkilful a manner, that it may come 
out through the Anus, and fo this imperfect Fiſtula may be cut 
according to the Rules before preſcribed for the cutting of pet- 
fect Fiftulas, whereby it becomes itſelf a perfect Fiftula, When 
the Fiſtula lies near the Anus, but the Sinus under the Skin 
has not its Courſe ſo much towards the Rectum, as towards 
the Peninzum, or one Side of the Anus, the moſt convenient 
way ſeems to be, to cut it quite open with the Knife, or Sciſ- 
ſars, and to mundify and heal the Wound, as before directed. 
In the laft Place it is to be remarked, that, in cutting theſe 
Fiftulas, eſpecially if they lie deeper than ordinary, and the 
Operation cannot commodiouſly be performed by the Inſtru- 
ments mentioned, the Canal (Tab. 56. Fig. 11,) or one like it, 


. may be introduced into the Anus after tbe manner above de- 


ſeribed, and the whole Sinus laid open by means of the Knife 
(Fig. 13.). | 1005653 noo 
Internal, 


Wu 
g 
9 


be ve 
with warm Wine, or with dry Linen Rags. 
the Wound may 


be k 
freſh 


Internal, ſecret, or blind Fiſtulas, uſually make a third 
Species of this Diſeaſe. In theſe, ſince they appear not out- 
wardly, but lie covered and concealed, the Method of Cure 
muſt certainly be difficult, without the Help, of a Knife, in 
making a Wound or Perforation, that may lay open the hidden 
Sinuſes. The moſt proper Place for the Inciſion is what is 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome Tumor, Hardneſs, Pain, or Redneſs, 
eſpecially if the Finger by Compreſſion feels a ſubjacent Sinus, 
with a Collection of corrupt Matter, as in Abſceſſes. Theſe 
"things being well examined, and the Patient placed in a right 
Poſture, as above, and firmly held by the Aſſiſtants, either an 
Incifion is to be made in the Tumor perceived by the Fingers 
at the Side of the Anus, till we come to the Sinus; or, if we 
would act more cautiouſly, the affected Part with the Tumor 
within contained is, by Help of the Finger introduced into 
the Anus, to be forcibly thruſt outwards ; and then with a large 
Lancet, or a Knife fit for the Purpoſe, to be perforated as ſhall 
be thought neceſſary. For by this means a blind and imper- 
fect Fiftula is changed into a perfect or complete one, and ſo 
the Cure is rendered more commodious. The Wound thus made 
is afterwards to be inlarged with the Knife, either upon the 
Finger, or a ved Probe; and, when large enough, is to be 
ſued with Lint, on which muſt be laid Bolſters, and the 
Whole muſt be ſecured with a proper Bandage for the firſt 
time. When the Bandage is taken off, the Wound, if there 


be Occaſion, is ſtill more inlarged ; and after a ſkilful Inveſtiga- 


tion of every Sinus, and the corrupted Parts within, the Inteſtine 
is alſo cut aſunder, and the ſame Method of Cure purſued, as is 
above preſcribed for complete Fiſtulas. 


If there are none of the before-mentioned Signs, or, at leaſt, 


ſuch as are thought inſufficient, but the introduced Finger, 
with or without the Affiſtance of a Speculum Ani, (Tab. 55. 
Fig. 15.) perceives a Fiſtula in the Inteſtinum Rectum, the 
Cure may be thus conducted : Firſt of all, let a pretty big 
Silver Wire, or flexible Silver Style, (Tab. 56. Fig. 14.) bent 
one or two Inches, be intruded into the Anus, by a Finger 
of the Left Hand, in ſuch a manner, that the bent Part (A) 


may by Degrees be introduced into the inwardly ſeated Fiſtula 


( Fig. 1. G) found, if need be, by Help of the Speculum Ani. 


This done, let the Right Hand, take hold of the Wire, or Style, 


by the other — (B), and pull it, till the Head (A) 
manifeſts itſelf to the Sight or Touch, by a Tubercle excited 
near the Anus at the Letter (F). Then the Siver Wire is held 
with the Hand near the Extremity (B), and the Part of the 
Skin near the Anus, which was ſomewhat raiſed by drawing 


the Head (A) of the Wire, is dexterouſly cut with a Knife, 
till that Head appears in the Wound. Moreover, laying hold 


of the Part (A) now . out of the Fiftala, this Wire 
is to be more bent, as at (D D, Fig. 1.), that by it the inter- 
jacent Parts may be drawn outwards, and cut aſunder. But 
perhaps it would not be amiſs, in theſe Sorts of blind Fiſtulas, 
which do not lie deep, but near the Anus, inſtead of this Silver 
Style, or Wire, before deſcribed, to make uſe of ſome kind 


or other of Syringotomus, (Tab. 56. Fig. 3 4» 5, 6, 7.) that 
m. 


zs well bent for the Diſcovery and cutting o 


But in whatever manner the Incifion is made, and cleanſed 
of all Hardneſſes and Impurities, the following things are to 
be done in order to a perfect Cure: Firſt, the whole Wound 
is to be filled up, as exactly as poſſible, with Lint, and twiſted 
Rags, that the Sinus of Fiftula may be the more com- 
modiouſly —_— and deterged. If the Hzmorrhage be ex- 
ceſſive, let the Lint which is at firſt apply'd, contain ſome 
Powder, or Liquor, proper to ſtop the Flux. So when the 
Fiflula lies deeper than ordinary, let the twiſted Rags, which 
are preſſed down to the Bottom of the Sinus, be always tied 
with ſome ſtrong Thread, or ſmall Cord, left, in renewing the 
Bandage, any ot the Lint ſhould be left within. Let triple Bol- 
ſters be laid upon Plenty of Lint, the firſt or undermoſt nar- 
row, but long and thick ; the ſecond a little broader ; and the 


third, or uppermoſt, almoſt ſquare, as in the falling down of 


the Anus. Every thing lying in juſt Order and Smoothneſs, 
a T Bandage, made of Linen or Cotton, is to come over all 
and bind them with due Firmneſs and Neatneſs. Then 


let the Patient be put to Bed; and if there be a Redundance 
of Blood, or there was but little loſt during the Operation, let 
him be blooded in the Arm, for fear of an Inflammation. Be 
not too forward in taking off the firſt Dreſſings till the ſecond 
or third Day, unleſs ſome Neceſſit of going to Stool requires 
it; but when there is only a Deſire, as is very often the Caſe, it 


is better to abſtain a while than immediately to unlooſe the 
it is convenient to take off the Bandage, as well 


- —— But whenever the Patient feels himſelf under a real 
Neceſſity, 


for the more commodious exonerating the Belly, as to preſerve 


the Bandage clean from the Fœces; and if any of theſe in 


1 monomer ae to get into the Fiftula, they muſt 


ge moiſtened 
t the Lips of 

| not too ſoon come together, but may always 
| op: uly open, let the Wound be often well tufted with 
int, If any thing of a Callus, or any hard or corrupted 


ry carefully wiped away, either with a 


Reputation of going through the ſame Diſeaſe, o i 
with their King Lewis the XIVth, glorying 4 


Particles, ſhould be found left in the ſucceeding | 
Ulcer is firſt to be well ſearched to the Bottom "ig, 
Lint is to be ſpread with a digeſtive Ointment | they 
little red Precipitate, or Ægyptiacum; and this OY 
every Day, till you find the vitiated Parts are a et 
from the red and ſound Fleſh. But obſerve, that ** , 
fourteen Days after the Operation, the utmo * 
be uſed, that no Sinus of the Fiftula be left 
muſt we, without good Reaſons, forbear to uſe qu , 
ments in the Abſciſſion, or laying open of thoſe inc q f 
which the Moroſeneſs or Weakneſs of the Patient 
us from doing in the firſt Operation. That x fn & , 
the Fiſtula have not been throughly ſearched and opened 
be known _ by the Sight, partly by introducing the 
but principally by the Plenty of the Matter iſſuing from 
and the Colour, Smell, and Conſiſtence of the fame p 
ing unaltered. For as ſoon as the Wound looks pre 4 
and the Fiſtula begins to heal, the Matter grows ß w 
in Quantity, and becomes whitiſh, moderately thick, a 
fœtid. In this Caſe, it will be proper to promote the | 
of Fleſh by Incarnatives and Balſamics, and at lt. U 
the Agglutination with dry Lint. The Diet under Fl 
Caſes muſt be temperate, ſparing, and of Fluids; nor nu 
Patient, eſpecially in the Beginning, be indulged tell 
ſolid Food, but only Broths, leſt the frequent Deſire of 
to Stool ſhould as often occaſion the unlooſening of the 
age, which would be very troubleſome to the Suryeay, 
very great Hinderance to Conglutination, 
iſtulas complicated with a Caries, or with an Ulcer 

Bladder or Urethra, are very difficult, and generaly ing 
to be cured, as we ſaid before. However, when the 0 
or Os Coccygis, are affected with a Caries, not onlythel 
to be dilated, that we may have free Acceſs to thePart, hu 
per Topics are to be uſed to take off the Caries, I hf 
the Eſſence of Round Birthwort moſt effectual for tis h 
Nor muſt we neglect the Uſe of internal Mercurial Re 
and Decoctions of the Woods, to purge and free the 
from the Scurvy and Lues Venerea, which are often join 
this Diſeaſe, til the foul Orifice be cleanſed, and thel 
again covered with ſound Fleſh, and the Ulcer at laſt a 
nated by the ſame Remedies as ſimple Ulcers aretreated 

Fiftulas complicated with an Ulcer of the Bladder or 
are {till worſe than the others, and ſeldom admit of a 
os if the external Ulcer be diligently cleanſed, and pi 

ſamics, in Conjunction with the Uſe of the intenid 
cines above-mentioned, the Defects in theſe Parts, In 
deſperate, if the Patient be healthy and robuſt in other 
are now-and-then reſtored, 5 

I am not ignorant, that there is a Multiplicity of# 
for curing a * of the Anus, propoſed by the Aug 
Hippocrates, Celſus, Paulus Ægineta, Albucaſis, &. 
by Ligature, hot Irons, and Corrofives, which Ile! 
poſe omitted, becauſe they are ſo far from being pred 
what I have mentioned, that upon Compariſon the 
found not ſo convenient and proper. One thing 
muſt not paſs over in Silence, which is, that when the | 
of the Anus is corroded, deſtroyed, or debilitated by # 
jacent Fiſtula, the Patient, for the moſt part, Jaboun 
Difficulty of retaining of the Fœces. But in Pei 
ſtrong Conſtitution, and where the Sphincter is not 
bly corroded, it may be cut aſunder twice or dich 
oftener, if there be Occaſion, without much * 
or Danger of the before mentioned Infirmity. te 
Age of the Patient, Imbecillity, the Severity 2 | 
eſpecially when the Fitula is very deeply ſeat bens 
Operation from being undertaken. We muſt lng l 
to mitigate the Diſeaſe and the Pain by cleaning 
and Applications of lenient and balſamic N | 
the more to be pitied the Condition is of tho 1 
to undergo the Operation for a ſevere Fiftula, though! 
lous is the Folly of ſome Frenchmen, 2 4 
nothing of a Fiftula in the Anus, yet, that 1 


and making an Oſtentation of Miſery, Wer * V 
Surgeons to have the Operation of cutting * 
formed upon them, as we are informed by : ; wy 
ful French Surgeon, who, at the fame e — 
ſures this moſt abſurd Paſſion in his Country off 
Since the right Management of a bad 18 ' 


one of the moſt difficult Works belonging tn. 


certainly be worth our while to propo 1 better pe 
are of | et Uſe for the rectifying an 


Operation. 


thi 
of the Sinus of the Fi/tula; for by © 40 


f ſom ; 
healed. For this Purpoſe it may een I part, 1 
to make two Inciſions acroſs the affected Part, 


ANU 


.  &iFars, to cut out whatever you find hard or 
th % —＋ the Bottom of the 2 for except 
| 10 ; Fe Fiftula cannot be well cured, and eaſily re- 
Thi may ſometimes be more conveniently and ſafely 
by * up the vitiated Parts with a Hook, or 
aud ſo cutting them off. Lo i 1 : 
void injuring the Inteſtine in dilating the Fiſtula with 
0 it ought to be directed with its Edge, not towards 
1 but outwardly towards the Os Iſchii. 
| the external Orifice of the Fiſtula be not ſituated near 
„ but in the Middle of the Buttocks, ſo that the Sinus 
do the Skin, and proceeds by Degrees towards the 
u, a grooved Probe is to be introduced into the Bottom 
Fula, upon which the incumbent Skin is to be dexter- 
+ with the Knife, or Sciſſars. Then the Wound is to be 
&-4 and dilated with Lint, and the next Day the Nature 
ls is to be throughly examined ; the reſt of the Pro- 
re to be regulated according to the Directions given 


the Inteſtine be exulcerated and perforated, as it com- 
«in complete Fiſtulas, the Style or Head of the Probe, 
votomus, is to be thruſt into the Inteſtine rather two 
bore, than through the internal Orifice of the Fitula, 
hard and callous Part within it may the more commo- 
de cut out. But when the Inſtrument paſſes through 
al Orifice of the Fiſtula, it will be neceſſary, after 
through the Inteſtine and Sphincter, to cut off with the 
the hardened Part of the Inteſtine, that is next above 
ule, to the Breadth of two Lines, or of a Straw. 

at the fame time you ſhould happen to perfo- 
Veſſel, which diſcharges Plenty of Blood, your beſt 
o pas under it a crooked Needle and I hread, and ſo to 
; Extremity. But if this cannot be effected, let a Bol- 
eezed out of ſome ſtyptic Liquor, be applied to the 
Vein, and cloſely compreſſed with the Finger for half 
till a Cruſt be induced ; then filling up the Wound 
it hard twiſted, lay upon them ſome pretty thick Bol- 
d ſecure the Whole with a firm Bandage; let the Pa- 
þ obſerve to keep himſelf at Reſt, and let an Attendant 
d ftrongly to compreſs the Bandage with his Hand for 
je, becauſe ſometimes it has been obſerved, that when 
ling Vein has not been ſufficiently compreſſed, the Blood 
flowed out through the e and the Anus, but 
Courſe into the Inteſtines, and killed the Patient. 
ben the Bandage is made, if the Patient ſome Hours 
$2 Pain in making Urine, he muſt be exhorted to bear 
atience, ſince it uſually goes off in a ſhort time. 
the Fiſtula of the Anus be complicated with the Lues 
there is no eaſy nor ſafe Management of the Fiftula, 
firſt curing the other Diſtemper ; but when this is ex- 
the Fiſtula often heals without Section. 

adus invented and recommended a particular Bandage 
fag of the Anus, which Garengeot has carefully de- 
and given the Preference to it before all others, by 
pegrees. See 4 Deſcription of it under the Ward 


, when the Wound begins to heal by Degrees, 
? adviſes us to intrude into the Anus a Tent of Lint 
er's Bigneſs, and covered with Pompholyx, for the 
ng of the Wound as it heals. But this is often un- 
; for I commonly find dry Lint, when the Ulcer is 
anſed, and filled with Fleſh, ſufficient for this Pur- 
"fter, P. 2. ect. 5. Cap. 169. 
1 be remark d, that the Cure of a Fiſtula in the Anus 
to be attempted ; for in Bodies of a very bad Ha- 
Utre Interception of the habitual Diſcharge made by 
n would be attended with very ill Conſequences, and 
4 Patient into a 8 or ſome other Diſ- 
4 fatal than the original Diſorder, of which I have 
_ This is the general Doctrine; but I can form 
ow. Humours ſo inveterately riveted in the Conſti- 
da proper Regimen, and Medicines judicioudl 

Wether with other ſuccedaneous Evacuations, may ſo 


$ to render the heali ; : 
N o, curable, without —4 Bug — iſtula in the Anus 


Of an ABsc RSG F the Anus. 
the Original of a F | a 
ula of the Anus ſeems, for 
oo * an Abſceſs —— the Anus, when we come 
mpreheng and Way of treating this Abſceſs, we ſhall 
a bow to be Properties of this Sort of Fiſtulzs, wich 
Therefore — ourſelves from them, and to cure 
Remarks © cannot but think it worth while to be- 
inn of ten an Abſceſs of the Anus. | 
— — Abſceſs is twofold ; for it either attacks 
i like 2 1 comes on him {lowly and inſenſibly. 
— Oy de: 
m time excites a Vari 
| Vene, and eſpecially Pains, 3 N 


ANU 

At firſt a ſort of ſharp Tubercle, ſcarce ſo big as a Beaii; bf 
Haſle-nut, with a remarkable Hardneſs, appears. About this 
Hardneſs, which uſes to lie deep near the Anus, a Redneſs is 
commonly perceived. Sometimes the outward Skin has the 
Marks of an Eryſipelas, or Ignis Sacer, while it is red without 
a Tubercle, but with ſo ſevere an Inflammation, that, unleſs 
it be ſpeedily digeſted; in little more than four-and-twent 
Hours, it turns to an Abſceſs, and is often attended with ſuc 
exceſſive Pains, as to induce a Fever with Thirſt, want of 
Sleep, Nauſea, extreme Weakneſs, and other bad Symptoms. 

he other Kind of Abſceſs, which is of flow Progreſs, is by 
ſome denominated a Fiſtula from the very Beginning, and is 
known, as other Abſceſſes, by the Pain and Tumor, but tends 
more ſlowly to Suppuration. 

But in whatever manner the Abſceſs is generated, certain it 
is, that the corrupt Matter, after Suppuration, prepares itſelf by 
Degrees a Way to be diſcharged, and at laſt either perforates 
the Skin near the Anus, or the Inteſtine. Before this can be 
effected, the adjacent Fat is more or leſs corroded; and con- 
verted into Sanies, by the pent up acrimonious Matter, whence 
are formed a Variety of Sinuſes, ſometimes ſingle, ſmall, and 
direct, at other times large, crooked, and deep ; and at laſt, 
penetrating through the external Skin, or Inteſtine, ſooner or 
later, according to the different Nature or Quality of the Mat- 
ter collected within; ſo that it is no Wonder, that #i/tulas ge- 


nerated of Abſceſſes are ſome of them more ſevere than others. 


For the Cure of an Abſceſs of this Kind, in the Beginning, 
Digeſtives, in the Form of a Fomentation, or Cataplaſm, ma 
be apply'd ; but becauſe the Diſeaſe is ſeldom cured by ſuch 
means, and more Dependence is to be had on manual Operation 
than Medicines, recourſe is to be had, in Seaſon, to the 
Enife, and the following Method is to be obſerved: Firſt, the 
Patient is to be placed in the ſame Poſition as we directed for 
the Operation under a Fiſtula of the Anus ; then let the Sur- 
geon, by prefling with his Finger near the Anus, or introducing 
it into it, very carefully ſearch the vitiated Part, and throughly 
explore the Bottom of the Sinus of the corrupt Matter, 
though no outward Sign of a Suppuration as yet appears; but 
if only a Hardneſs or Tumor be perceived, the Matter is to 
be brought to ſome Degree of Ripeneſs, before the Inſtrument 
is uſed. 

As in every Abſceſs Suppuration is to be promoted and 
accelerated by the Application of ſome emollient Cataplaſm, 
ſuch as that prepared of Crums of Bread with Milk and Saffron; 
or by a Plaiſter of Diachylum with the Gums ; ſo a very neceſ- 
ſary Caution is to be obſerved, which is, that the Cataplaſm, 
or Plaiſter, be not left too long upon the affected Part, which 
may cauſe the Suppuration to proceed farther than it ought 
into the inward Parts, by which means the circumjacent Bodies 
being waſted and conſumed, the Diſeaſe may be rendered deſpe- 
rate, or at leaſt more exaſperated and dangerous. Therefore 
we ought not to wait till the contained Matter ſhews ſome 
external Sign of Maturation ; but the Cataplaſm is to be re- 
moved. after every two or three Hours, and, the Skin being 
wiped, we are to examine with a Finger of each Hand, one 
introduced into the Anus, and the other preſs'd on the external 
Parts, whether by Compreſſion between the Fingers any 


corrupt or mature Matter can be diſcover'd. No Credit 


therefore is to be given to thoſe who determine, that it is only 
proper to open an Abſceſs, when the malignant Matter is plain- 


ly perceived to be perfectly maturated; for in ſuch a State it 


—— deſtroy the adjacent Parts. | 

As ſoon as there is any Sign of a Collection of corrupted 
Matter within the Tubercle, by means of the Finger intro- 
duced into the Anus, is to be puſhed outwards towards the Skin, 
on the Side of the Anus. Then with the Incifion-knife, or 
Lancet, let an Inciſion be made through the Middle of the 
Tubercle quite to the Receptacle of the Matter, and, raiſing a 
little the Inſtrument, let the Sanies, which is commonly mix'd 
with Blood, run into a Veſſel placed underneath, and let the 
external Parts be gently preſſed on all Sides, in order to force 
out the remaining Matter. e 

The Matter being evacuated in a Gan ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate, that the Abſceſs is perforated, let the Knife, or 
Lancet, be drawn out in ſuch a manner as to cut the tumid 
Parts above the Abſceſs in a ſtrait Line, and ſo make the 
Wound a little: larger. This done, thruſt in a Finger to the 
Bottom, in order to diſtend the Wound, and explore its Cavity, 
or Sinus; then above or near the Finger, cautiouſſy introduce 
the Knife, or Sciſſars, and, carrying it near the Anus lengthwiſe, 
dilate the Wound to a ſufficient Largeneſs ; and, laſtly, that 


there may be the freer Acceſs to the Root of the Evil, the 


Part affected, if neceſſary, muſt have tranſverſe Inciſions made 
in it, and whatever ſhall be found within preternaturally cor- 
rupted and hard, muſt be cut out, in the ſame manner as direct 
ed for Fiftulas. . 1 5 FAY g 8 off 
In order to a right Treatment of this Wound, it will be ne- 
ceſſary, according; to Garengeot, to obſerve the following Cau- 
tions: Firſt of all, let the Wound be filled up, as exactly as 
poſſible, with three or four large Tents of Lint, each with a 
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Thread or String ty'd to it, which muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, either by their Places on the external Surface of the 
Wound, or by their Colour, left, when we come to unlooſe and 
change the Dreſſings, we ſhould happen to pull out the lower 
Tents before the ſuperior, and ſo excite a icious Hzmor- 
rhage. Over theſe Tents muſt be laid plenty of Doflils of 
Lint, and by drawing a little, as Garengeot adviſes, the Thread 
of the loweſt Tent the Doſſils, are united in cloſe Conjunction; 
then placing ſeveral narrow Bolſters in ſuch Order, that the 
upper Bolſter may be always wider than the next under it, over 
all muſt be brought a proper Bandage, ſuch as is deſcribed 
for a Fiſtula under the Article Fascta. But, to ſpeak my 
Mind freely, I do not ſee the Neceſſity of ſuch a Multitude of 
Tents with their Strings in a ſimple Abſceſs, nor of ſo trou- 
bleſome and operoſe a g. For my part, I take care to 
have this ſort of Abſceſles, as well as others, well filled up with 
plenty of twiſted Lint ; and then applying Bolſters, make the 
Bandage in the moſt ſimple manner with the common Fillet. 
In the following Dreſſings I do not pull out the Lint by Force, 
but apply to the Ulcer a digeſtive Ointment, and a Plaiſter of 
Diachylum, and wait till a Suppuration coming on, they fall 
off of themſelves ; and by this Method there is no great Danger 
of an Hemorrhage. After this, I deterge the Abſceſs, as I 
do other Abſceſſes, and at laſt heal it with Balſamics. 

If any conſiderable Vein happens to be cut in the Operation, 
it ſeems neceſſary either to tie the Vein, or, if this cannot be 
done, to apply a ſmall Bolſter ſqueezed out of ſome ſtyptic 
Liquor, and to compreſs the fame with the Fingers for a while 
till the Blood is ſtopped. The Wound afterwards is to be more 
filled with twiſted Lint, more and thicker Bolſters are to be 
laid on, and an Aſſiſtant is to be appointed to attend the Pa- 
tient, that with his Hand he may compreſs that Part of the 
Bandage which is juſt over the bleeding Veſſel. As for Conglu- 
tination of the Wound, though Garengeot has ſaid nothing 
about it, I perform it exactly by the ſame Methods as in other 
Abſceſles, and Fiftulas of the Anus, Oftentimes theſe Abſceſſes 
are maintain'd by a Venereal Cauſe, and Funguſes and Calluſes 
ariſe in them, ſo that they cannot be healed. 

To conclude, it ſeems ſtrange, that Garengeot, who, like 
us, divided Fi/tulas of the Anus into perfett and imperfect, and 
gave the Characteriſtics of each, ſhould yet, in treating of the 
Cure, paſs over in Silence the blind and imperfect Fiftulas, 
though theſe require a ſingular, and, I may ſay, a more artificial 
Management than the others, as, I think, appears in the pre- 
ceding Chapter. Neither has Garengeot ſaid a Word about the 
Method of treating complicated Fiſtulas of the Anus, though 

are not ſo ſcarce and rare to be found, as to deſerve to be 
paſſed over in Silence. Heiſter, P. 2. Se. 5. Cap. 169. 


Ar. Sharp's Obſervations on the FiSTULA in ANo are as 
follows : 


If the Surgeon has the firſt Management of the Abſceſs, and 
there appears an external Inflammation upon one Side of the 
Buttock only, after having waited for the proper Maturity, 
let him with a Knife make an Inciſion the whole Length of it, 
and, in all Probability, even though the Bladder be affected, 
the Largeneſs of the Wound, and the proper Application of 
Doflils lightly preſſed in, will prevent the Putrefaction of the 
Inteſtine, and make the Cavity fill up like Impoſthumations of 
other Parts. 

If the Sinus is continued to the other Buttock almoſt ſur- 
rounding the Inteftine, the whole Courſe of it muſt be dilated 
in like manner, ſince, in ſuch ſpongy Cavities, a Generation of 
Fleſh cannot be procured but by large Openings ; whence alſo 
if the Skin is very thin, lying looſe and flabby over the Sinus, 
itis abſolutely n to cut it quite away, or the Patient will 
be apt to fink under the Diſcharge, which, in the Circumſtance 
here deſcribed, is ſometimes exceſſive. By this Method, which 
cannot be too much recommended, it is amazing how happy 
the Event is likely to be; whereas from neglecting it, and 
truſting only to a narrow Opening, if the Diſcharge does not 
deſtroy the Patient, at the Matter, by being confined, 
corrupts the Gut, and, infinuating itſelf about it, forms many 
other Chanels, which, running in various Directions, often 
baffle an Operator, and have been the Cauſe of a Fiſtula being 
ſo mary eſteemed very difficult of Cure. 

ere I have conſidered the Impoſthumation as poſſeſſing a 
great Part of the Buttock ; but it more frequently happens, 
that the Matter points with a ſmall Extent of tion on 
the Skin, and the Direction of the Sinus is even with the Gut: 
In this Caſe, having made a PunQure, you may with a Probe 
learn if it has penetrated into the Inteſtine by paſſing your Finger 


up it, and feeling the Probe introduced through the Wound 


into its Cavity, though, for the moſt part, it may be known 
by a 1 of Matter from the Anus. When this is the 
State of the Fiſtula, there is no Heſitation to be made, but 
immediately ating one Blade of the Sciſſars up the Gut, and 


the other up the Wound, ſnip the whole Length of it. 


| This Proceſs is as adviſeable, when the Inteſtine is not per- 


forated, if the Sinus is narrow, and runs upon, or very near 


it; for if the Abſceſs be tented, which is the 
dreſſing it, while the external Orifice is ſmall, 2 
ſuppoſed, it will almoſt certainly grow callow, f 
ſureſt Means of Cure will be opening the Gut, thy a 
plications may be laid to the Bottom of the Want k | 
ever it ſhould be well attended to, that ſome Sinuſy 
neat the Inteſtine neither run into, nor upon * | 
Caſe they muſt be opened, according to the Gout, 
Penetration. There are abundance of Tn 4 
Inteſtine is ſo much ulcerated as to give free Iſue d he 
ter of the Abſceſs by the Anus 3 but, believe, there z 
where there is not by the Thinneſs and Diſcolorain 4 
Skin, or an Induration to be perceived through they. 
Mark of its Direction, which, if diſcovered, maj 1. 
into with a Lancet, and then it becomes the ſame 01 
the Matter had fairly pointed. 

If the Sinuſes into and about the Gut are not 
with an Induration, and you can follow their Courſe 0 
opening with Sciſſars, or a Knife guided on a Din 
fometimes ſuffice ; but it is generally ſafer to cut the, 
Fleſh ſurrounded with theſe Inciſions quite away, and | 
is callous, abſolutely neceſſary, or the Calloſtics w 
waſted afterwards by eſcharotic Medicines, which i 20 
and cruel Method of Cure. | 

When the Fiſtula is of long ſtanding, and we haue Cu 
Time for opening it, a Doſe of Rhubarb the Day l 
Operation will be very convenient, as it not only vile 
the Bowels, but alſo prove an Aſtringent for a while, and 
the Miſchief of removing the Dreſſings in. order to gotwy 

It ſometimes happens, that the Orifices are fo imi, 
to admit the Entrance of the Sciſſars, in which Caf þ 
tents muſt be employ d for their Dilatation. 

In performing theſe Operations on the Anus, Ido mt 
any Inſtrument fo handy as the Knife and Sciflars; a 
the others, that have been invented to facilitate the Wat 
not only difficult to manage, but more painful to the} 
Nor do I caution againſt cutting the whole Length 
Sphincter, Experience having ſhewn it may be done wi 
Danger of an Incontinence of Excrement ; and, in fi 
Muſcle is ſo ſhort, that it muſt generally be done in Via 
of the Inteſtine. | 

The worſt Species of Fiſtula is, that communicatn 
the Bladder, where the Proſtate Gland is — 
This generally takes its Riſe from a former Gonorrhea,1 
pears externally firſt in the Perinzum, and afterwards nd 
more towards the Auus, burſts out in variousOrifices 
the Skin, which ſoon becomes callous and rotten; 
Urine, paſſing partly thro? theſe Orifices, will often a 
much Pain, and of the ſame Kind, as a Stone in the bl 

Having. met with none of thefe Inſtances, that [a 
trace from a Clap, I have been induced, in the Tris 
to practiſe Salivating, which aſſiſts very much in ne 
Wound after the Operation. The Manner of gen 
Fiſtula is by cutting out the callous Skin and En 
down as deep as the Accelerator Urine, and ſomewial 
between that Muſcle and the Erector Penis, if the Incun 
there. The Operation is ſevere, but very well reward n 
It is not to be expected however, if there rb 
into the Bladder, that they will all certainly be by j 
will be reduced to one or two, almoſt all the 7 
the Urethra, and the Pain be quite removed, "Y q 
I have had two or three remarkable Inſtances 
See HEMORRHOIDES. 


CASE I. from Le Dran. 
Of a blind internal Fiſftula in AN0- 


Though all Fifulas in Ano begin by ſmaller g 
ceſſes, 3 1 85 Fat covering the Rectum, J® 
in various reſpects. | 1 

Authors — blind internal A — g 
have not deſcribed the proper Operation in 1 0 yet 
are not ſufficiently inſtructive in an Affair Bule, ul 
portance. This Obſervation may ſerve 3 4 | 
Caſes nearly parallel to this. | 

On the 13th of February 1726. a Man m_ 1 
Hoſpital, who had evacuated Matter by the 0 tel 
of eighteen Months, more or leſs, according om 8 
of Time between his Stook. He could — 0 * 
began, having never felt any remarkable” _ iu def 
ing, that a Fmall Abſceſs ſhould be k rm che Pw K 
the Rectum, without creating much 4 u 
pable of extending itſelf without meeting ß ut 
examining the Diſtemper, I found an uch eng 
Side, wikkin an Inch of the Anus, L peared 1 
three Fingers Breadth deep; the Buttoc Ex 10 
there was no Alteration in the Cuticula, ol copiowl 

When I had prepared the Patient by T pelle 
as he was robuſt, and purged him once, 
ration. 


Only 6 


om uc 
„ exa 
pus to 
Cica 
Hole 


| n with his Belly againſt the Side of the Bed; 
en ee und, his ga "Thighs aſunder, and 
Wl by two Afliſtant Surgeons, I thruſt an Impoſt- 
a jo the Hardneſs which I had felt with my 


complete Fiſtula of a blind one: Then 
_ mo I — a Probe in its Place 


e to the] . ectum. 

there n * - — — Source of a Fiſtula behind, J pierced 

oration 0 - Sch my Probe a little above the Fiſtula, and, 

he Skin o by the Anus, finiſhed the Operation in the uſual 
f it out Dy ci 5 ; 1 

nay be 00 | cutting oft, or yep kg the Calloſities. a 

me (uf Patient left the Hoſpital in the Beginning of April, per- 

od, 
ot 
ark. 3 E M ARK. 


Direthy, i preferable Method is, to pierce the Inteſtine above 


ut the he rforation 3 for want whereof you run a Hazard 
„ and, - * of the Calloſity, which may retard the 
* * or even render the Operation ineffectual. 

10 | 


CASE II. from Le Dran. 


Month of April 1725. the King having done me the 
to nominate — Adis Major of the Hofpital of La 
| faw a Man there, upon whom the Operation for a 
„ In had been performed three Weeks before, The 
kemed to be in good Condition, and leſſened every 
ſomuch that the Cicatrix ſeemed almoſt formed. Ne- 
„ examining it with Attention, I obſerved a little 
Pus to proceed from a ſmall Sinus in the Wound 
Cicatrix. Startled at this, I paſſed my Probe 
Hole, and found a Sinus along the Inteſtinum 
| four Fingers Breadth deep, which terminated in a 
rounded with Calloſities, and the Inteſtine was denu- 
whole Length of the Sinus, I the Operation 
eforming it in the uſual manner, by dividing the In- 
| the whole Extent, where it was bare. I deſtroyed 
ity as much as I poſſibly could ; and to become 
the Bottom of the Wound, I made an Inciſion into 
ck, taking off the Angles. This furniſhed little Blood 
nſtant ; but an Hzmorrhage ſucceeded fix Hours after. 
immediately, and, —— the Dreſſings, placed a 
refs dipped in ſtyptic Water upon the Veſſel that 
the Blood, which I held with my Finger near half an 
at the Styptic might produce its Effect. The Hz- 
being ſtopped, I ſupported the Compreſs with a 
Doffil, and that by many others, and ſecured the 
th Compreſſes, and a proper Bandage. I did not re- 
Drefling for two Days, and then the Patient was 
cording to Art, and recovered in fix Weeks. I was 


that he bled five times in the ſame manner after the 
tion, 


REMARKS. | 
two eſſential Precautions in the Cure of Fiſtulas. 


ally deſtroyed, eſpecially thoſe at the Bottom, be- 
Fill be too late to conſume them ſome Days after, 
count of the externat Lips approaching. 

ought to make a ſhort Remark in this Place, in fa- 
Joung Students in Surgery. You muſt take care 


. Urefling not to rub or irritate the Edge of the di- 
Ano. teſtine, in placing the firſt Doſſil. For which 

each Drefling, eſpecially during the firſt ten or 
aller or f ps you muſt introduce your Finger to the In- 
um, Jet ng the Edge with it; then paſſing the Doflil, 


W 7 Aceps, between your Finger and the ſound But- 
in 2 12 the Inteſtine itſelf, withdraw your Finger, 
hat Cale, | Doſil in its Place, ſo that half may be in 
of 2 e end half in the Rectum. The Neglect of 

— jo is enough to prevent the Cure, even when 
10 ee been well performed. | 
vas rece or the Hzmorrhage, which either accompanies or 
ation, many Methods are propoſed to ftop 


ay 

ug me ful, . Form find none more certain, or 
it info! | 2 * 
0 1 1 ot is Obfrvation. uled to the Patient, who is the Sub- 
n . 
1 75 CAs E III. 
an | | 

00 U 
n e Yo Vexentar Flsr ul A in Ano. 
appear 4 og WE Venereal Tumors is different from thoſe 
P anniculw ol the ſame Cauſe; and the Symptoms at- 


m ace 
70 copios 1 is 3 » not fo active; becauſe the Ve- 
oel d N 

pert exith it is 95 fix, than to ferment thoſe 


- Increaſe more and more, till the 


te Operation is performed, all the Calloſities muſt 


On the 25th of April 1725. a Servant came to me to the 
Hoſpital, who had a conſiderable Abſceſs on the Left Side of 
the Anus, which was not accompanied with Symptoms in pro- 
portion to its Magnitude: We , 4 that large Abſceſſes, at 
the Beginning, are very troubleſome to Patients by their exceſſive 
Pain, Tenſion, and r 8 oo which ſubſiſt, and even 

us is formed. 8" 

When the Patient was ſent to the Hoſpital, the Pus was 
already formed, and the Skin like Dough, wherein the Im- 
preſſion of my Finger remained, and it was with Difficulty 
that the Fluctuation was to be felt. 

I opened it, and found the Rectum denudated more than 
three Fingers Breadth above the Verge of the Anus, I cut 
through all that Portion of the Inteſtine which was denudated; 


and cut away all the Skin that was altered and ſeparated from 


the adipous Subſtance. | 

The Wound proceeded very happily, and the Lips approach- 
ed, and in ail Appearance a ceriain Cure was to be expected, 
when, in fifteen or twenty Days, an hard Fungus appeared at 
the Bottom of the Wound, which riſing in the Form of a 
Crown, ſeemed to be carcinomatous. F took it off with my 
Biſtory, but in a few Days it puſhed out again ; and then I be- 
gan to interrogate the Patient, and, by the Deſcription he gave 
me of the Venercal Infections he had before, I knew it to be 
the Lues. Sudorific Ptiſans and Æthiops Mineral were admi- 
niſtered in vain ; the Fungus viſibly returned as I conſumed it; 
therefore I adviſed him to a Salivation. 

He went from the Hoſpital to a proper Place, where he was 
ſalivated ; and when he came from thence, only a ſmall Por- 
tion of the Wound remained to be cicatrized. 


CASE IV. 
Of a FisTULous and VENEREAL ABSCt5s; 


In the Month of September 1725. a Patient was ſent to La 
Charité, who had a gangrenous Abſceſs in Ano, which 
in the ſame manner as that mentioned in the preceding Obſer- 
vation. I interrogated him as to his manner of Life; but he 
was diſcreet, and confeſs'd nothing that could give me the leaſt 
Reaſon to think his Caſe Venereal ; therefore, after he was pre- 
pared, according to Cuſtom, I performed the Operation. 

In twelve Days the Lips of the Wound grew callous, and 4 
Fungus roſe at the Bottom. To diſcover the Truth of what 
he had concealed from me, I thought I could deceive him in 
my Turn ; and told him, that thoſe Symptoms were certain 
Signs of the Lues Venerea, and that he could not be cured 
without taking proper Remedies to ſubdue the Cauſe of his 
Diſeaſe, and the Uſe of proper Dreflings at the ſame time; 
He imagined that he ſhould ſtay at the Hoſpital to paſs through 
this Courſe, and confeſs'd, that he had two Chancres and a 
Gonorrhœa two Months before. Then I told him, that he 
could not ſtay in the Hoſpital ; and by my Advice he went to 
3 Maiſens, where he was ſalivated, and perfectly 
cured. 


R E MAR K S. 


Abſceſſes formed near the Anus, and that break of themſelves, 
degenerate into Fiſtulas in time, and occaſion Calloſities: 
The ſame thing would have happened to thoſe two, of whom 
I have been ſpeaking, had I not performed the Operations 
that ſeemed neceſlary. 

If then old Fiſtulas, not Venereal, are callous, as well as thoſe 
that are, the Surgeon ought firſt to examine His Patient, 
that he may take his Meaſures accordingly. 

If it be a ſimple Fiſtula, the Operation may be performed; 
but when you know it to be Venereal, I think it moſt pru- 
dent to begin by treating the Patient for the Lues. Some of 
the laſt Kind, that were recent, have been khown to be 
cured with all the other Venereal Symptoms, and have had 
no farther Occaſion for an Operation. 

If by a methodical Courſe the Fiſtula does not heal, the Ope- 
ration muſt be afterwards performed, ; 


CASE V. 


Of a complete FisTULA in Axo, catſed by an ex francout 
Body in the Rectum, communicated by Mr. D' Eſtendau, Sur- 
geon, at the Hague, | 


In the Month of December 1728. 1 was called to 4 Gentle- 
man of fifty Yeats, to heal him of an external Fiftula in 
Ano, with which he had been afflicted for eight or nine 
Months. He was emaciated, and become almoſt hectic, partly 
from the Pain he endured, and partly from a low Fever that 
never ceaſed ; fo that his Life was not long expected. | 
When I had. probed and carefully examined it, I judged there 
was no Time to loſe before the Operation was performed, eſpe- 
cially, becauſe. this Fi/ula, whoſe external Orifice was two 
Inches from the Anus on the Right Side, could not make far- 
ther Progreſs, without rendering the Operation Impractieable, 
ſince the Fiſtula already pierced the SphinRter as far as 1 Lg 
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_diately, and found the Punis Unbilicalis 


teach, with my Finger. I prepared my Patient immediately, 
and then E the S. in Preſence of a Doctor 
of Phyſic, and Profeſſor of Anatomy at the — | 
When I thought the Operation w# finiſhed, I thruſt my 
Finger into the Wound, to examine whether I had ſufficiently 
open'd the Sinuſes, and ſcarified the Sides of the Fiſtula, and 


was much ſurpriſed to feel an extraneous Body at the Bot- 


tom of the Wound, which was hard, pointed, and wedged in 
it. This obliged me to make an Inciſion, in order to diſengage 
it, without which it could not be extracted; and I then drew a 
Scale. of Bone, pointed at each End like a Lancet, two Fingers- 


breadth long, and a little broader and thicker than the Blade of 


a Penknife. It ſeemed by its Hardneſs and Appearance to be 
the Scale of a Beef-bone. I inquired of the Patient, whether 
he remembered to have ſwallowed that Bone, who anſwered in 
the Negative; but be remembered very well, that ſome time 
before. the Manifeſtation of the Fiſtula, he felt a Pain on a ſud- 
den like a Stab with a Dagger near the Rectum, and thought 
he ſhould have fainted away by the Exceſs of it. It was at this 
Time, without Doubt, that the Bone pierced the Inteſtine, 
pricked the neighbouring Parts, cauſed an Inflammation, and at 
laſt an Abſceſs, which degenerated into a Fiftula, 

I dreſſed the Patient, and afterwards preſcribed him proper 
Medicines, by which Means he recovered the 3oth of January 
1729. which was the fiftieth Day after the Operation. LeDran. 

It is proper to take Notice, with reſpect to the Anus, that 


man Subſtances of an extraordinary Nature are diſcharg'd by 


this ;miſſary. Thus calculous Concretions form'd in the bi- 
lary Ducts and Cyſtis, ſometimes paſs this Way; and we 
have an Inſtanee in the Philoſophical Tranſactions of a great 
Number of Stones, one of which weigh'd upwards of two 
Ounces, which, after a great deal of Pain, came away by the Anus. 
But the Paſtage of the Fœtus by the Anus is, of all others, ſo 
extraordinary a Caſe, that I muſt not omit the following Ac- 
count communicated by Mr. Giffard to the Royal Society. 

I was ſent for, about the Middle of Augu/t laſt, to a Wo- 
man, who then . judged herſelf to be between three and four 
Months gone with Child: She had all the Symptoms preceding 
a Miſcarriage, and, upon touching, I found the Os Tince 
ſomewhat difared and ſpread, from whence I concluded a Miſ- 
carriage would enſue, and therefore order'd what I thought pro- 

er to promote it; but I was ſometime after informed by her 

uſband, that althoꝰ ſhe before believed, that ſhe had miſcarry'd, 
yet, that ſhe now thought herſelf quick, as feeling ſomewhat 
to move within her Belly, . to what ſhe had perceived 
after former Quickenings. us it paſſed on for about ſix or 
ſeven Weeks ; in which Time ſhe grew much bigger, and the 
Motion more perceptible ; ſo that there remained no Doubt of 
her being with Child. About the third of October, ſhe was 
ſeized with violent Pains in. her Belly and Back ; which daily 
increaſing, ber Siſter, by her Deſire, came to me on the ſixth, 
when J went to her, and found her labouring under very great 
Pains, and other Complaints like thoſe preceding a Miſcarriage 
or Delivery: But, to be better ſatisfy*d, and to ſtrengthen my 
Opinion, I paſſed up two Fingers into the Vagina, to examine, 
by the Touch, whether the Os Tincæ began to open and 
ſpread. I there felt a large and unuſual Fulneſs and Tenſion, 
which I judged to be the Body of the Uterus ſunk low into the 
Vagina, * much diſtending it, and extending backwards, and 
preſſing againſt the Rectum, ſo that the Excrements could not 
readily paſs, neither could ſhe, from its Preſſure upon the 
Neck of the Bladder, freely make Water. I could not find 
the Os Tince, altho” I very carefully examin'd all about with 
the Ends of my Fingers ; wherefore I then judged, that the 
Fundus Uteri muſt have receded from its natural Poſition, and 
be bent backwards towards the Rectum In which Opinion I 
was more ftrengthen'd, from the Fulneſs I before obſerved, 
ſtretching backwards; and therefore concluded, that the Os 
Tince muſt be very forward : Wherefore I endeavour'd to paſs 
my Fingers between the Os Pubis, and the Fulneſs which 
preſſed againſt the upper Edge of the ſaid Bone. This, with 
ſome Difficulty, I effected, and, at length, about two or three 


| Inches above the ſaid Bone, I felt the Os Tince with the Ends 


of my Fingers. The Cauſe of this Situation will more clear] 
appear in the Purſuit of this Account: I order'd her anodyne 
and quieting Medicines to. relieve her Pains, which ſhe was 
obliged to take every twelve Hours, with proper Cordials to 
ſuppart Nature, -and ſometimes Clyſters. "Thus Matters con- 
tinued to the 20th of the faid Month, only that for ſome Days 
before, a Water, tinged with Blood, came away, as ſhe ima- 
gined, thro* the Auus, and which ſhe believ'd proceeding from 
the Piles, with which ſhe was ſometimes troubled. _ © 

On the 20th, her Huſband came to me, abdut Six of the 
Clock in the Evening, telling me that the Midwife had brought 


away a Fetus, but could not complete her Buſineſs ; where- 


upon I immediately went to the Midwiſe, who, upon my 

coming, told me, that a Fœtut was protruded thro the Anus ; 

and to confirm it, deſired me to examine; which I did imme- 

| foun hanging out about two 

or three Inches beyond the Auus, and pailing up thro* the 
4 


* ing, as I then judged, into the Uterus, wide crab a0 


bring it in ſmall Pieces, and was at laſt obliged to leax 


Such a Seaſon is ſaid to be Anydron ; ».L% 


ANY 


fame: I therefore paſſed my two Fore-finow . 
into the Anus, when I Hand; about three lee the & 


the Ends of- three or four Fingers, and an 
paſſing into it; from hence I — „ 1 
out that way: 'I endeavour'd, with my Fingers _ 
Opening, to — . the Placenta; but a it 

ten, it tore away between my Fingers, ſo that 
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Part of it. The Septum, or Partition be | 
Vagina, was dub. whole, and no Perform 
From theſe Appearances I then concluded, that 2 Monet 
muſt have begun in the Uterus, and fo from its Conta 
communicated to the Rectum; ſo that Nature wi 
to expe] what was contained, and forcing it apainf th 
already mortified, and conſequently ready to vive wa 
parate upon any Preſſure made againſt it, produced 4 
ing, and the Protuſion of the Ftus thro? it into the J. 
w_ on thro” the _ J 
ere was a large Diſcharge of grumous B 

Subſtances, thro? the Anus, which © arms = 4 
the 26th of the aforeſaid Month, when the Woman 40 
Three of the Clock in the Afternoon. 

I ſhould have obſerved, that there was a Fulneß 2 
neſs very perceptible, to be felt outwardly on the Fort 
the Belly, ſome Diſtance below the Navel, from the Ty 
the Fetus came away, to her Death, which, upon openi 
Body, I was well aſſured, was the Uterus forced up 
forwards by a Sacculus, which being large and diſtendd 
up the Pelvis, and by its Bulk preſſed the Utery f 
The Fetus was perfect in all its Parts, but much vnd 
ſhrunk, from its being ſome time dead, and conſequea 
trified, 

Upon Diſſection, the Vagina, Uterus, Ligamenta lu 
Left Ovary, Fallopian Tube, and Ligamentum Latu( 
Side, together with the * and Spermatic Vel 
the ſame Side, were found in a natural State. The | 
Tube on the Right Side we traced from the Fundy 
almoſt to the Morſus Diaboli, where it was confuſed! 
with, and opened into the Sacculus hereafter to be d 
The Ovary on this Side, with the Ligamentum Latun, 
lated into a large Sacculus, of an irregular Form, d 
itſelf behind the Uterus (to the poſterior Parts of whi 
her'd) ; and paſſing on towards the Left, was connec 
Part of the Colon that terminates in the Rectum. Jt 
culus we found great Part of the Placenta, and the Kg 
lacerated Membranes, beſides the Aperture of the 
Tube mentioned before, and another about four Inde 
ameter into the Middle of the Rectum; that Part of 
ter on the Right Side, which lies between the Oran 
Kidneys, was dilated, and ſo was that Part of tle 
between the Aperture into it, and the End of the Cola 
which were cauſed from the Contents of theſe Ca 
obſtructed in their Paſſage. Phil. Tranſ. Ar. Vol. 

ANUS, in Botany, ſignifies the poſterior Openings 
petalous Flower. This Name was originally us d by Mt, 

ANXIETAS, Anxiety, Reſtleſsneſs. See Alu 

 ANYADEI, an eternal Spring, the new Wall, 
ture Paradiſe. Ruland, e 

ANYDRIA, «rude, from «, Neg, and 1% 
Hippocrates it ſignifies a dry Seaſon : Thus, E- 7 
Lib. 2. See. 1. Epid. 4. * In burning hot and dy 


Ts tap x, 7d he- Trav dyud er The Spring 
7 . A. Fes dry ; ” and . 14. Li. 
dyud es- Attended with Northerly 
' ANYDROMN, a Species of Sclanum. Blancark. ! 
- ANYPERBLETOS, «vrvnigpanſ@, from 4 
UT*gCdAnw, to conquer, inſuperable : Thus, A 
overs of Borie xgeav, th = v e 00A 
« For the Beef is of an inſuperable Nature, — 
* gums by an ordinary Stomach, *” Hippoc. © 7 
in Morb. == 
ANYPEUTHYNA, «vuTs/3vre, from 4, 7 
\74v3vr@-, obnoxious. Things for which we a 
able. The Anypeuthyna, in icine, are Event, 
be charged on the Phyſician, nor ref” 
for them. Hippacrates, SD Hin. ſpeaking ® * 
upſtart Phyſicians, ſays, KeleAid'vps * 
Texms drvarteuSuve, 50 Us Av inlegs d — 
xa pdu@-+ They live voluptuoulY: a ol 
e ſelves about the Anypeiithyns of the Art, Artif 
« Phyſician, who deſerves the Name of un | 
« preateft Skill. In this Place ups, fein 
thoſe things which are out of the Limits ot Ke 


not be accounted for. | perleck | 
ANY ST OS, arr., from arb, 9 Po 
Hippocrates, meet wan. reduce 4e gf 


ians, that they be dvo5 reis MD 
„% quence, *” 
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Z om &> Ne . and 5 K, a Tumor. 
KOO, doin, — 3 adviſes, for the 
| Fpidemic Diſeaſes, T3 3 gd, dp dx Eras doyne- 
:2:rigdſore To take care, that the Body be very low 
> and much debilitated. Some underſtand by 
ts che, a Body of the moſt ſolid Conſtitution, and 
uc to the Injuries of the Air, not of a fluxile humid 
„ hut denſe and compact, and ſo leſs liable to external 


: Not bloated. - FN . 
J0Psld, dop noi, from &, Neg. and on, Anger . 
ence of Anger. Mildneſs of Temper. 
DNS, AS, from a, Neg. and pris, a Bird, Spo- 
Places void of Birds, on account of malignant Exhala- 
«formerly the Lake Avernus in Campania. Caſtellus. 
NTA, ain, the great Artery proceeding from the left 
of the Heart, from which all the other Arteries either 
dy or immediately proceed, and by which the whole 
if Blood is convey'd to all Parts of the Body. See 
U. . 15 
Aorta is ſubject to many Diſorders, ſome of which have 
Wen Notice of under the Article ANEURYSMA ; and 
owing Caſes will give ſome Light into the Nature of 
which it is — to know, in order to diftinguith 
and make a proper Prognoſtic, for they are always in- 


1 
\ 
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Litre having open'd the Body of a Woman who died 
in the Street, and who had, till the very Moment of 
ath, been vigorous, found, beſides other things, the 
which ſorm the Trunk of the Aorta pffify'd in ſeveral 
its interior Part full of Ulcers and fungous Excreſcences, 
without any Inflammation: The Sigmoid Valves were 
become hard and callous  _ 

State of the Aorta, beſides other concurring Cauſes, 
e contributed very conſiderably to the ſudden Death of 
ent ;- for the Arteries are all along in their Courſe fur- 
with fleſhy Fibres, which, by their Action and Spring, 
te to the Blood that Momentum or Impulſe, which it 
received .from the Heart ; for *tis plain, that the con- 
Force of the Heart, conſidering its Weakneſs, could 
thout this continued Impulſe, throw the Blood ſo far, 
too in Canals ſo winding and ſo ſmall ; but tis in a 
Manner impoſlible, that, without this Impulſe of the 
p, the Contraction of the Heart ſhould propel the Blood 
cha Degree of Force, as to make it enter the imper- 
Orifices of the diſtant Veins. Thus the Arteries, and 
| Ramifications, are, as it were, ſo many CONTINUED 
Ts, ſeconding and promoting the Action of the chief 
ipal one. Now tis plain, that in this Woman the 
won and Conſumption of a Part of the Subſtance of 
nk of the Aorta, muſt have abſolutely taken away its 
and confequently deprived the Heart of that Aſſiſtance, 
which it could not carry on the Circulation of the 


er lays, that having open'd a Man who died ſud- 
” oe his Aorta ſo dilated, that it had begun to ſe- 
| from the Baſe of the Heart, in which Caſe, the 
m of the Blood muſt have neceſſarily had an imme- 
75 but to it. Hiſt. de l. Acad. 1710. 
2 younger, upon opening the Body of a 
C u t i, who died ſuddenly, after having been 
« ume ſubje& to Palpitations of the Heart, was not ſur- 
8 tage pous Concretions formed in the Aorta, and 
Va with of the pulmonary Arteries and Veins ; but was 
Fith ſome other uncommon Circumſtances ; for, on 


Ste of th 
| wal ack was transform'd into a kind of Cyſtis, the 
the Vs. le towards the Sack itſelf,” and the Mouth 
Uilateq N of the Heart. This Cyſtis was the Valve 
b r 4 Degree as to be able to contain one's 
ie three * and having ſmall Bones in ſeveral Parts of 
Waden A Valves of the Aorta, in like manner, 
bones, „ — thicken'd, had each of them, in ſeveral Places, 
Rocks. N. folid, irregularly ranged, and riſing like fo 
2 q 65 = us eaſy to conceive, that, of the Blood, 
une Part the pulmonary Sack to enter the Left Ven- 
"ary CORE remain in this Cyſtis, preternaturally 
culty, make 8 Part could not, without a great deal 
being thick...» 

ib base d and offfied, did got become fat, as 
4 7 1 order to perform their Functions 


e Heart, one of the two Valuule Mitrales of 


Date 


APA 


R by Galen in his Exegeſis, as follows: A fle T3 dmnp- ö 


« Lungs ſuſpended on each Side.“ | 
AOVARA, C. Biron. Is a Fruit as large as a Hen's Egg, 
which grows with many others in a Cluſter, incloſed in a great 
Pod, faſten'd to a Species of very high and prickly Palm- tree, 
which grows in the Eaft- Indies and in Africa. | 

When the Pod is ripe, it burſts, and lets appear the Cluſter of 
Fruit, which, being ripe, are fleſhy, and of a golden yellow 
Colour: The Indians eat them; the Fleſh incloſes a Stone very 
hard and bony, as large as a Peach-ftone, having at its Super- 
ficies three Holes at the Side, and two leſſer near each other. 
The Bark of the Stone is two Lines thick ; it contains a'fine 
white Kernel, which, being chew'd, at firſt hath an agreeable 
Taſte ; but, at the End, it becomes of a ſharp Taſte, which 
approaches that of ſome Sorts of Cheeſe. They extract from 
the Kernel a fort of Palm-oil. © | | 

The Kernel of Aovara is aſtringent, and good to ſtop a 
Looſeneſs, being eaten. Lemery de Drogucs. | 

APAGMA, 4Teyua, of dr, from, and 49%, to draw, 
Abduction. See ABDUCT10. 

APALLAGE, 474aazy1, from d74A\dow, to change. Any 
Alteration in general; but, in Hippocrates, it ſometimes ſtrict- 
ly ſignifies fuch a Change as is cauſed by a Deliverance from a 
Diſeaſe : As, for Inſtance, Aph. 45. Lib. 2. Tor km 
rel i d TEXAGYIV, &c. Tosm: © Young Perſons are freed 
from an Epilepſy, Sc.“ 

 APANCHOMENOI, &T#yx v0, ſtrangled. The Word 
is uſed by Hippocrates, Aph. 43. Lib. 2. and is derived from 


Lad 


-4yX0, to ſtrangle. | 


APANTESIS, dvd nn, from 47a#]4o, to meet. A Meet- 
ing. The Word occurs in Hippocrates, weet £vamw- and is one 


of the Qualifications he requires in a Phyſician. It is taken in _ 


different Senſes : Foefius joins it with the preceding Word 
novyin, and would have them to mean Affability, and Eaſineſs 
of Addreſs ; others, by a7:]no5, underſtand Reprehenfion, and 


a Severity in cenſuring and reproving the Faults of others; and- 


ſome think Hippocrates intends by it that Qua'ification which 
puts a Phyſician upon his Guard againft Errors, and upon 
teaching every Perſon about the Patient the Duties of their 
Place, and what ought to be done, or omitted, from time to 
time. | NES 
APANTHISMUS, a e,, a very fine, and ſcarce per- 
ceptible Line, properly in Painting; to which Gen, de Ven. 
& Arter. Cap. 8. reſembles the ſmall Ramifications of the Veins, 
no bigger than Hairs, or the Threads of a Spider's Web, which 
are called Ca illary Veins. : Y 
APANTHROPIAI, ar, from 473, from, and 
dviror&, a Man. An Averſion to Company, and Love of 
Solitude. We find the Word in Hippocr. Coace Pre. 
ApPANTICRT, «ray|ixgy. Openly, manifeſtly. Hippo- 
crates de Artic. | 8 3 SR 
APARACHYTUM VINUM, «rape v]@- div, Wine 
not mixed with Sea-water. ' Galen de Comp. Med. Sec. Gen. & 
Meth. Med. Hence Athalaſſus, aI4aaww, (from « Negative, 
and baazud, the Sea) is the ſame as Apurachytus. 
APARAQUA, Hernand. ſeems to be a Species of Briony 
growing in Braſil. Raii Hift, Plant. LY, 
APARASCEUASIA, 4Taggoxevegir, from à Negative, and 
Taczorxuelw, to prepare. Unpreparedneſs ; as when the Things 
neceflary for Bathing are unprovided. Hippocr. de Ratione Viet, 
in Morb. acut. ; 85 * W B211%D 
 APAREGORETOS, «Tepryo1/3-, from a Negative, and 
Tapnyogio, to comfort, mitigate. What affords no Comfort or 
Relief. Hippocr. xc evamnu. | . 


- . APARINE, Offic. Ger. 963. Emac. 1126. Rai Hiſt. 1. 


84. Synop. 3. 225. J. B. 3. 713. Dill. Cat. Gif. 67. Hitt. 
HET - : , Phy: Brit. F, Mere: Bot. 1. 20. Mer. Pin. 9. 
Aparine vulgaris, C. B. Pin. 333. Park. Theat. 567. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 150. Tourn. Inſt. 114. Elem. Bot. 65 Rupp. Flor. 
Jen. 4. Buxb. 23. CLEAVERS,” or  GOOSE-GRASS, 


«© S * 
- 


Atarine, otherwiſe called Anpelocarpns, Omphalocarpus, Phi- 


lanthropus, and Ixus, has many ſlender, ſquare, rough Branches. 


The Leaves lle round the Stalks in Circles, at Intervals like 


© thoſe of Madder. The Flowers are white, the Seed hard, 


-white; round, and ſunk in the Middle, in form of a-Navel :. 


— 


The Herb ſticks to Cloaths ; and the Shepherds uſe it inſtead 
ay thro* the Aorta, the Valves of of a Skimmer, to take off Hairs from Milk 


The expreſſed Juice of the Seed, Leaves, and Stalks, drank 
in Wine, cures the Bites of the Phalangium-{a venomous Sort 


of Spider] and Viper; and, inſtill'd into the Ears; eaſes the 
Pains thereof. The Herb, beaten up with Hog's Fat, [ UVHY- 


e Word itſelf, 5-1, render d, by Herm. Barbarus, Lees of Vinegar | 
7 F ” 4 - a »> Wo , AY 2 
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APE 


and the Parts anointed therewith, diſcuſſes ſtrumous Swell- 


= 


. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 104. 
Pliny adds, that the Leaves, applied, ſtop the Plecding of 
Wounds. Nat. Hit. Lib. 27. Cap. 5» 

Aparine is moderately drying and deterſive, and is of fine 
Parts. Oribaſ. | 

. This is an annual Plant, ariſing yearly from Seed, having 
many weak ſquare Branches, not able to ſupport them- 
ſelves, having at ory en eight or ten long narrow Leaves, 
{et round about the Stalks like a Star: From among theſe grow 
out ſmaller Branches, with the like Leaves growing on them; 
and on the Tops of theſe come forth ſeveral F lowers, ſmall and 
white, of one Leaf, divided into four Parts, each of which is 


ſucceeded by two globular rough Seeds, growing cloſe together: 


The Root is ſmall and fibrous. Ihe whole Plant is rough, and 
n prickly, ſticking to the Cloaths of any that come in its 
ay. 

| This Herb goes by a great many different Names, but is moſt 
commonly known by Aparine, Aſparine, or Gratterona. It 

rows almoſt every-where in the Fields, eſpecially about the 
Roots of Buſhes, and Hedges. It has many rough little T wigs, 
which bear Leaves, and a whitiſh Flower, upon which the Seeds 
grow in Pairs. It is an Enemy to moft other Herbs that grow 
near it, and either lays faſt hold of them with its rough Leaves 
and T wigs, or extirpates them entirely. Upon the Alps the 
Shepherds uſe it, in order to cleanſe the Milk of any Filth that 
may have fallen into it. It is of a ſubtile Nature, opens, expels, 


purifies, and dries, When boiled in Water, and often drank, 


it removes Obſtructions of the Liver and Kidneys, cures the 
Dyſentery, and is wonderfully beneficial in a ſimple Gonor- 
rhœea. Its Juice, depurated and mixed with white Wine, may, 
with Succeſs, be drank in the Beginnings of Dropſies. Sr. Th. 
Mayerne, L. 3. Prax. Med. Cap. 10. If its Juice is taken in 
Wine, it cures the Bites of venomous Animals: Its Juice alſo 
cures Pains of the Ears, when it is made warm, and dropp'd into 


them. If the Herb itſelf is boiled with Salt, it cures Excreſ- 


cences, when applied to them by way of Plaiſter. If reduced 
to Powder, it cures Ulcers and Wounds ; and, according to 
Pliny, ſtops Hzmorrhages. Tragus aſſures us, that its diſtilled 


Water cures the Jaundice and Dyſentery : It is alſo _ effica- 


cious in Diſorders of the Kidneys. It eaſes racking Pains of 
the Breaſt and Hypochondria. Paul. Quadr. Botan. Claſſ. 3. 
Fr. Joel, L. 11. Pract. Sec. 4. commends it againſt a Car- 
dialgia in Children. 
APARTES, «Tap]is, from the Ionic d raßlio, for dr, 
to be ſuſpended. Suſpended, penſile. Hippecr. met aps. 
APARTHROSIS, uff,. See ABARTICULATIO. 
APARTI, APARTIOS, rag, draflivs, Adverbs uſed 


by Hippocrates, de Rat. Vict. in Morb. acut. and elſewhere ; 


and expounded by Galen, Erotian, Suidas, and Heſychius, by 

2 x dies; that is, wholly, exactly, exquiſitely, ab- 
olutely. 

/ APARTISIS, d rasſicis, from dwapriCe, to perfect. A com- 

paſted Body, or Frame. Thus «Tap]:a1s T@v reuger, in Hippoc. 

Tei dębp. ſignifies the Frame or Syſtem of the Nerves. 

APATEONES, rA, from 47471, Deceit, a Cheat. 
Impoſtors. Hippocr. ætel ap9. 

APATHES,. aas, from a Negative, and rab, an Af- 
ſection, or Paffion ; ſuch as are, or ſeem to be, void of human 
Paſſions. Inſtances you have in Pliny, Lib. 7. Cap. 19. Tis 
reported of Craſſus, ſays he, the Grandfather of him who was 
killed in Parthia, that he never laughed, and was therefore 
called Agelaſtus; and many were never known to weep. 
Socrates, fo famous for Wiſdom, always appear'd with the ſame 
Countenance, being neither more or leſs chearful or ſad at one 
time than another. This Diſpoſition of Mind is ſometimes 
carried to a hard and inflexible Roughneſs and Sternneſs of Na- 
ture, which extinguiſhes the Affections of * ages © Perſons 
of this obdurate Temper, were, by the Greeks, call'd Apatbes, 
many of whom they had among them ; and, what is ſtrange, 

of them Profeſſors and Teachers of Wiſdom ; ſuch as 


Diogenes the Cynic, - Pyrrho, Heraclitus, and Timon, which 


laft was arrived at ſuch a Pitch as to hate all Mankind. 
APATHIA, a An Apathy, or ſuch an inſenſible 
Temper as is deſcribed in the preceding Article. 
ABECH EMA, «Tyne, from ar, and x, a Sound. 
Properly a 04 ogg or Repercuſſion of a Sound ; but, in a 
medicinal Senſe, it ſignifies a Contrafiſſure. See ConTra- 


APEIBA. Arbor pomifera Braſilienſis fructu hiſpido Pomi 
* ſeminibus plurimis manimis. APEIBA Braſilienſi- 
bus, Marcer. Foy | | 

This Froit is of no Uſe to the Inhabitants ; but the Wood 
ſerves to make Fiſhing-boats, and Rafts to paſs Rivers. Ray 
Hiſt. Plant. © | 770 4 

APEIROI, de, from « Negative, and e, an Expe- 
riment. Unexperienced, unaccuſtomed. Zippocr. de Ratione 
Vie. in Morbis acut. | 4 , 

- APEITHEUMENA, r ubedhEe, from 4 Negative, and 


 FISSURA. 


. TesVojacu, to be perſuaded, to hearken to. Things in which the 


APH 


Patient will not obey the Directions of | 

Prorrh. 1. - ; ” Wien 5 
APELLA, Neri. By this Name C 
whoſe Prepuce, either thro* a Diſeaſe, & * 
traction, is inſufficient to cover the Glans, au 
APELLIDES. A famous Engineer, yy, 
medes, lays Claim to the Invention of a Mach. N. 
of Ships; the Model of which the antient %; * * 
in contriving a Machine for reſtoring — J 
which, becauſe it was worked by three Cord, - 
Triſpoficum dpelldis Jen Archimedir. . 9 

APEMPOLESIS, «4T:umroanrr, from aui 
chandiſe, A Trafficking or Selling. This is W k 
fication of the Word, according to Heſchiu, ©. 
erayraio; xalapciur amiyriancis, in H. pocrates 1 
muſt import, that, among other Qualifications * 
in a Phyſician, he muſt be furniſhed with a Stock 45 
Medicines, which he may ſell to his Patient, Othen 
ſtand aTeuToAnos, in a contrary Senſe, to be an Alu 
ſelling or making Profit of his Medicines ; or 11 
Averſion to Trafficking in general, as unbecoming a Phe 
and betraying a Defire after Lucre. This latter hien 
will appear the more probable, if we read the Palgz 
ſtands in Edit. Fol. Gen. 1657. cum Foeſi Orcon, wid 
Ei ueis Tov Tegs Ciov xh t; ανν]u¶de waheiar 
Anois* dd eig uνçAun ** A Knowledge of ſuch Purgy 
cines as are uſeful and neceſſary in Life; an Avery 
«* by Trafficking; a Mind free from Superſtition,” 

APEN. See AMBALAM. 

APENES, «Twis. Harſh, unpleaſant, Hipp. 4 I 
in Morb. acut. 

1 A Veſſel with a narrow Neck wk 
andus, 

APEPSIA, a. Lia, from à Negative, an! 7in(s, 
Indigeſtion. | 

APEPTON, 47x]. Crude, indigeſted. Ser Cy 

APER. See Pokcus. 

APERIENTIA. Aperitives, or aperient Medicine 

APERISTATON, &«7+ecs ae, from « Negative, ad 
66. Affliction, Danger. An Epithet in Galen, ut 

that is neither troubleſome nor dangerous. 

APERITT OS, av t,ãt s,, from 4 Negative, a 
redundant. An Epithet of ſuch Aliments as genen 
Excrement, as the Fleſh of wild Animals, and fu 
dry Places. The oppoſite Quality is called Prrit 
rte dns. 

APERTUS, taken for exulceratus, as Aperte & 
Scribonius Largus, Numb, 8 1. is the fame with Pl) 
exulceratæ, Lib. 30. Cap. 5. Rhodius in Naw 
Largum. 

APES, Offic. Schrod. 5. 334. Aldrov. de Inſet. 
de Inſet, 1. Mouff. Inſect. 1. Apis, Charlt. Ber. 
Mer. Pin. 196. Apis domeſtica ſeu vulgaris alu 
Inſet. 240. BEES. 

Hive Bees, as they are called, are too well knownl 
Deſcription. I ſhall leave the CEconomy of theſel 
and uſeful Inſects to Naturaliſts, whoſe Province it 8 
der it: But muſt remark, that Bees have furniſh'd ad 
rials for Fables than for Medicines. Their Salts a, 
very volatile, and highly exalted ; for this Reaſon, 
powder'd, and taken internally, they are diuretic m 
retic. If this Powder is mix'd in Unguents, wil 
Head is anointed, it is ſaid to cure the Alopecia, and 
bute to the Growth of Hair upon bald Places. 

All the Productions of Bees are uſed in Medicine 
an admirable Remedy in many Diſorders, and wi 
great Number of Officinal Compoſitions. See \ oy 

Wax, a very common 1 in P laiſters, 0 | 
ſam of Lucatellus, a very filly Compoſition See Li 

Propolis, Bee-bread. See AMBRA, and 7 nog 

APEUTHYSMENOS, «mwfvopw@, from 
The Name of the Inte/tinum Rectum, or Strait 
ræus. Park, Th 

APHACA, Offic. Ger. Emac. 1250 fl. 
Nail Hiſt. x. 899, Synop. 3. 328. Town. fen 
Bot. 318. Boerk. Ind. A, 2. 45. Rupp: F 2 4 
Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 9. Mer. Pin. 9. * 7 
nuus faliis Convotuuli minoris, Hiſt. Oxon. 2 g * 

foliii Conuoluuli minoris, C. B. Pin. 345: *® 16.6 
uillaræ, latd filiqua, flore luteo, C. B. 2. 3% 
YELLOW VETCHLING. Date. bus dl 

Aphace is a ſmall Shrub that grows in Fl f 1, 
taller than the Lentil, and bears a thin four Seed 
2 = Lentil, which contain three ot wr 

. , | 

The Seeds have an aſtringent Quality, by be 
they ſtop Fluxes of the Belly and Stomach, | 7 

or thell'd and boil'd like Lentils, Pics 


ol 
A 


A H 


dali. rr eiped]ev, Coace Prænot. are ſponta- 


ician, 3 find any other Medicinal Virtues attributed to it by 
55 0 , — 
Kerns. 4 / 6 
ett, from dpaugiw, to take away; a 
= ewe — In a general Senſe it ſignifies a re- 
, 6 heres requires it in a edicinal ways and is oppoſed 
), with 1 . vfb e Addition. Aphereſis, in a ſtricter 
ne for lu b * part of Surgery which takes off what is ſuper- 
— 1 is, in Hippocrates, Tee *vgmp, ſignifies Rapaciouſ- 
rd, the | 8 


es, according to Fogſius. 


, ty ANISMOS, 4gar:opts, from dpavite, to make to diſ- 
the | aneſcence. 
5. In tn . a Verb often uſed by Hippocrates, and, as 


Y by Galen, Comment. 2. in Progn. ſignifies to vaniſh, 


be tte oi... A 

dtock of x MENOS, apap, from &paue, to handle. 
BR the Fingers, handled. Galen. apud Hippoc. 

an Abhony i 

r take 1 tly by Hippocrates apply'd to the Touch of the 

ning a 1 bag al 1 to diſcover Diſorders of thoſe 

ter Item dee TACT us. | 

the Paſlyy BRIOC, Sulphur. Rulandus. Ber 

on. which IIA, dpinzie, from dp4aMs, ſimple, plain. A Simpli- 

abapcler 6 2ching and practiſing Phyſic, proper to the Sect of the 

h putzig ils. Galen, M. M. I. 4. c. 4. Caftellus, 

n Averhm IFLICESTEROS, Seαναννν n, of ad, from, and 


Youth ; one paſt the Flower of Age. Hippocr. Lib. 7. 


EPSEMA, 49i4nue, from iV, to boil ; a Decoction. 
des. 

IS, 294015, from agi, to remit, in Hippocrates, 
| fonifies the Remiſſion or Solution of a Diſeaſe ; but 
| Lib, 3. as Galen explains the Word, is to be taken 
ſolution of all the Parts of the Body. 

ILANTHROPIA, dp/aarlgoniz, from a Neg. and 
la, the Love of Mankind; the firſt Degree of Melan- 
hen a Perſon hates Society, and delights in Solitude. 


LEGMANTON, &paxtypaysſy, from « Negative, and 
Phlegm ; void of Phlegm. 'Apaiypaiſey muw, is Pus 


ative, and m Phlegm; the Abſence of which, Hippocrates, 
| generate | 2. reckons among the Marks of laudable Pus. 

and ſuch DDOS, 4 , the Recrements of the Aliment which 
led Fam dy Stool, or the Excretion of the ſame. Gal. Com. 5. 


id, &c, Heſychius. Foefrus. 

OMA, azoria, from a Neg. and gor, a Voice; a 
tion of Voice. 

crates does not uſe to call thoſe Aphonoi who are de- 
Voice only; but, by way of Eminence, ſhews, that 
5 remarkable Defect, we are to include that of all ſpon- 
icons. Sometimes the Patients retain their Senſation ; 
ys himſelf, Tes d3wvs; drdaropives ovuBaivu Ye , 
I due Timor, Se dmrorantiay iropdl ug, d>dvous* 
gh depriv'd of Voice, they happen'd to retain their 
don; but oftentimes they ſuffer a Deprivation of both, 
s called an Apoplexy.” Galen, Com. ad Aph. 51. 


Aperte 0 
with Pla 
in Nt 


de Inſect. x 


uſual wich Hippocrates from this one moſt evident 
D, Aphonia, to name and ſignify thoſe who are totally 
of voluntary Motion and den ation, and lie like Per- 
n popleQtic Fit, Idem, in Com. ad Aph. 58. Lib. 7. 
8 Place the Manner of Hippocrates is very obſervable, 
Apbonoi, means thoſe who labour under a Carus. 
2 properly is a ſudden Deprivation of Senſation and 
*Qing the whole Body; and it is an uſual thing with 
i to call this Diſorder by the Name of this ſingle 
boni. Idem, Com. ad Aph. 5. Lib. 5. 
| — Lib. de Rat. Vict. in Morb. acut. ſays, Ts d 
0 + wir PAgBAY dToAnits Toros © A Stop 
* 123 of the Blood and Spirits cauſes a ſud- 
* dice. Here Galen obſerves, that by this one 
Aal den Aphonia are denoted the Epilepſ y, Apoplexy, 
w ncope. He adds, that an Aphonia, in fick 
ometimes cauſed by a Diſorder afft 


* Nepiration with a Reſolution, or by ſome other 


preceding Aphonia, 
y:&ivoy]; n, © if they 


Ince 17: rather than dumb 
* rates, xeęl oagxav, and Ariſtotle, Lib. 4. 
Word 95 2 (Voice) to the Dumb. Foeſius. 

biculate "vn we Worn underſtand ſuch an Emiſ- 


S, AS is Capa 


of conveying the Ideas of 


a Man's Mind to his Neighbour ; whereas the Voice is not, 
23 ſpeaking, an articulate Sound, but a certain diverſifled 

liſion and Repercuſſion of the Air thrown with a kind of 
Force through the Aſpera Arteria, the Larynx, and its Fiſſure 


called the Glottis, to the Cavity of the Mouth and Jaws, Thus 
tho” Speech and Voice are different things, yet the former can- 


not ſubſiſt without the latter; for when the Organs neceſſary 


for emitting Sounds, eſpecially. the Aſpera Arteria, and its 
Head the Larynx, with their reſpective Cartilages, Muſcles, 
and Nerves, or the Raof of the Mouth, are vitiated, the Power 
of forming Sounds, and conſequently the Faculty of Speech, is 
deſtroy d. Now Galen long ago prov'd by reiterated Experi- 
ments, that when one of the recurrent Nerves which are 
form'd by the Par Jagum, and the Nervus Acceſſorius, and 
reach to the Larynx, and, according to //in/low, to the Tongue 
itſelf, is cut, the Animal becomes only capable as it were of an 
half and unfiniſh'd Pronunciation ; and, when both are cut, it 
loſes at once the Power of uttering Sounds, and the Faculty of 
Speech ; or, in other Words, becoines entirely dumb. 

This Incapacity of emitting Sounds, and conſequent Loſs of 
Speech, a Caſe which frequently happens in Hyſteric Suffoca- 
tions, is by Phyſicians call'd 'Aphanzia. But I take the Word 
Aphonià in a more reſtrain'd Senſe, and confine it to that Inca- 
pacity of ſpeaking or emitting articulate Sounds, which depends 
upon ſome Fault of the Tongue; in which Caſe Sounds may be 
utter'd, but the faulty Tongue cannot articulate them right, 
and ſcems, as it were, to be ſilenc'd by its own fruitleſs Strug- 
ples. There is an Affinity betwixt this Diſtemper and that 

eſitation in ſpeaking, which we commonly call Stammering ; 
in which Caſe indeed articulate Sounds are form'd, but not 
diſtinctly enough expreſs'd, becauſe the Tongue is too flow, as 
it were, and incapable to cloathe the Ideas with Language, with 
the ſame Celerity with which they are excited in the Mind. 

Now ſince in an Aphony the Tongue is principally in Fault, 
and ſince we conſider it as the Seat of the Diſorder, it will not 
be improper to take ſuch a View of its Structure as we think 
neceſſary, to anſwer our preſent Purpoſe. The Tongue then 
is a Muſcle of all others perhaps the moſt moveable, by reaſon 
of its longitudinal, tranſverſe, perpendicular, acuminated, an- 
your and other variouſly diſpoſed Fibres ; and by means of the 

ylo-ſtylo-hyo and Geniogloſſi Muſcles, as well as thoſe 
aſcrib'd to the Os Hyoides, it can move itſelf moſt nimbly and 
expeditiouſly in all poſſible Directions. Theſe Muſcles now 
mentioned derive their Vis Matrix, or moving Power, from 
the third Branch, called the lower Maxillary Branch, of the 
fifth Pair of Nerves, which is almoſt totally employ'd in pro- 
ducing Motion ; juft as the ninth Pair ſeems to be deſtin'd for 
the Purpoſes of Taſte. | 

If by the Volubility of the Tongue, and its Capacity of moy- 
ing in all Directions, Sounds form'd by the Aſſiſtance of the 
Larynx are modified into certain Letters, Speech is produc'd 
but the more difficult the Motion of the Tongue is, the more 
difficult Speech muſt conſequently be; and when its Mobility 
ceaſes, the Faculty of Speech is deſtroy'd with it, tho' Sounds 
at the ſame time may be clearly enough utter'd. 

Since the Motion of any given Part is either diminiſh'd or 
deſtroy'd by the Diminution or Interception of the nervous 
Fluid, which ſhould flow into its Nerves ; and ſince the Nerves 
deſtin'd for the Motion of the Tongue ariſe principally m the 
fifth Pair; it plainly appears, that the Seat of an Ap'*Ny is to 
be ſought for in the ſaid Pair, and that the Influx of the ner- 
vous Fluid into that Nerve, being more or leſs diminiſh'd, is to 
be affign'd as its immediate Cauſe. In this Opinion we ſhall be 
confirm'd, if we carefully diſſect human Subjects, who, during 
their Lives, were aphonous. Thus Bonetus [in Sepulchr. Anat. 
L. 1. Sect. 22. Ob. 7.] affirms, that in a Man, whoſe Me- 
lancholy degenerated into Madneſs, and who remain'd aphonous 
to his very Death, he found the Brain very dry, and the Origin, 


of the Nerves in the ſame State, but much ſmaller than ordi- 


nary, the Tongue in the mean time remaining unaffected ; and 
22 20.] he quotes a Caſe from Riverius, of a ſtammering 
Perſon, in whoſe Brain about the Lingual Nerves a Cyſtis was 
found with a Hole in it, from which a Serum always drivell'd. 
Whatever therefore tends to hinder the Influx of the nervous 
Fluid into the Nerves deſtin'd to the Motion of the Tongue, 
that very thing contributes proportionably to the bringing on an 
Aphony. Hence a Palſy of the Tongue, which is either ante- 
cedent or ſubſequent to Hemiplectic or Apoplectic Diſorders, de- 
ſerves our moſt attentive Conſideration. This Diſorder ſome- 
times happens in old Men, and in languid or much weakened 
Conſtitutions. If it appears alone, tis generally the unwelcome 
Omen of an approaching Hemiplexy or Apoplexy ; but if it ſuc- 
ceed theſe Diſorders, and is complicated with a Weaknefs of 


Memory, and a ſluggiſh Heavineſs of the mental Powers, it 


threatens the Return of the former Diſtemper. In this Caſe 
the Tongue is generally tumid, flaccid, half numb'd, leſs ſu- 
ſceptible of Motion than in its natural State, its Taſte impair'd ; 
and in an Hemiplegia it is vitiated and faulty only in one Side. 
That Aphony is like to terminate more happi 5 which pro- 
ceeds from a Stagnation, or Seceſſion of ſerous Humours com- 
a | preſſing 


| 


= > —— 
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> * þ 
preſſing the Nerves of the fifth Pair, which run to the Tongue; 
but it is no leſs afflicting to the Patient, and proves ſufficiently 
obſtinate againſt 2 Cure. Aphonies of this K ind 
happen after the ſtriking- in of ſerous Puſtles and EMoreſcences, 
eſpecially in moiſt and rainy Seaſons. Thus we may read of 
Aphonies after reſtrained Sweats; after Catarrhs unſkilfully 
treated, in Foreſtus, Lib. 14. Obſ. 3a. after the Small-pox, &c. 
Theſe Kinds of Derivations of Serum to the Lingual Nerves 
may alſo be. occafioned by external Violence, Blows, or Falk. 


Thus Poterius, Cent. 2. Cap: 2. gives an Account of an 


Apbeny occaſion'd by a Fall from an Eminence. 

© "There alſo ariſes an Aphony from too great a Congeſtion of 
Blood in the Fauces and Tongue; but this Species of the Diſ- 
order generally uſes to ou the Patient immediately, upon leſ- 
ſening the Quantity of Humours. An Inſtance of this Degree 
of the Diſorder's being cur'd by a ſubſequent Hemorrhage from 
the Noſe, may be ſeen in the Aa Academ. Natur. Curioſ. 
This Diſorder likewiſe enſues after letting Blood in the Venæ 
Ranine, if the Operation is perform'd in plethoric Habits, 
without previous V eneſection in the Foot. From cutting theſe 
Veins, without this neceſſary Caution, Experience tells us, 
that very terrible Inflammations of the Fauces proceed; but 
more eſpecially from this Cauſe I have known Aphonies brought 
oh Women whoſe Menſtrual Diſcharges were deſective, or who 
labour'd under the Hyſteric Paſſion, the Spaſms of the Lower 
Belly concurring to foment the Diſeaſe, and force the vital 
Humours to the ſuperior Parts. Hence we frequently obſerve, 
that Girls at the Age of Puberty, or when they begin to ob- 
ſerve the firſt Eruptions of their Menſes, are often ſubject to 
this Diſorder. In this Caſe, the Diſtemper uſes to be accom- 
panied with a Co and Redneſs of the Face and Eyes, a 
turgid State of the Veſſels, a vehement Pulſation of the Arteries, 
and a difficult Deglutition. 

An Aphony proceeding from Worms lodg'd in the Cavities 
of the Stomach and Inteſtines 8 our ra be- 
cauſe it occurs p uently. This Species of the Diſeaſe 
ſeizes the Patient baden). but — to — the Worms, 
its remote and ſecondary Cauſe, are diſlodg d. It is known by 


antecedent or concomitant Gripes of the Belly, or by the other 


diagnoſtic Symptoms of Worms. Its direct and immediate 
Cauſe is the ſpaſmodic Contraction of the nervous Parts of the 
Lower Belly, by which the vital Juices are with a ſtrong Im- 
petus driven to the Tongue and Fauces, where they ſtagnate, 
and compreſs the Nerves. I myſelf have not only ſeen many 
Cafes of this Nature, but alſo cur'd them with Succeſs : Nor 
do we want Caſes of this Kind occurring in the Practice of other 
Phyſicians 3 fee Hd. Academ. Natur. Eri Dec. 3. Am. 3. 
Ob. 147. Vol. 2. Obſ. 62. And bid. Obſ. 160. there is a Cafe 
of a periodical Aphony, which ſeiz'd the Patient as often as the 
Worms excited Gripes, and ceaſed as ſoon as theſe Gripes 
went off. 

There are alſo other Cauſes, which, when they occaſionally 
take Place, contribute very much to an Aphony, ſuch as the 
wanton Abuſe of ſpirituous Liquors, and frequent Surfeits. 
Thus Hippocrates, Sect. 5. _ 5. mentions an Aphony pro- 
ceeding from Drunkenneſs: To 
long alſo exceſſive Fear and Refrigeration, eſpecially of the infe- 
rior Parts ; and all theſe exert their Influences the more power- 
fully, if they happen at a "Time when any of the natural Diſ- 


charges of Blood is ing on. Nor ought I on this Occaſion 


to forget a rainy n, and reſiding in damp and marſhy 
Places, Circumſtances which contribute not a little to this Diſ- 
order, eſpecially in phlegmatic Conſtitutions, and ſuch as are 
ſubject to Catarrhs. The Prognoſtics of Aphonies vary, ac- 
cording to the reſpective Caulcs from which: they proceed. 
That Species which owes its Origin to Worms, Hyſteric Diſ- 
orders, or a difficult Eruption of the Menſes, is eaſily cur'd ; 
whereas that Kind of it which proceeds from a Palſy of the 
Tongue, either entirely fruſtrates the Uſe of all Means, or being 


cur'd, eaſily returns, and proves the direful Harbinger of a more 


terrible Diſorder of the Brain. 
| The C URE. | 
The firſt Intention of Cure, in an Apbony, is to remove the 


Cauſes compreſſing the Lingual Nerves, and thereby hindering |. # 
- 7 y ing Sage, may be held under the Tongue; ot a 


the Influx of the nervous Fluid into them. The ſecond is to 
ſtrengthen and corroborate the weakened Parts: But as theſe 


Cauſes differ very widely from one another, ſo he that will take 
the Trouble of thinking, . muſt plainly perceive, that they call 
for proportionably different Methods of Treatment; and tis no 

hard Matter for any one to ſee, that an Apbony, produced by a 
Cauſe that lies latent and remote in the Cavity of the Cranium, | ine 0 
ah 4 Anthelminthic Medicines, and ſuch theſe are i 

That Species of 3 which proceeds from a true 

e, for a Diſcuſſion and Evacuation of 

3 1 5 — — ar _—_ and Brain: The Cure 
is therefore to be attemp ion, pretty ſharp Cl)- 
ſters, Diuretics, — Sc. but eſpecially nervous 2 


muſt with incredible Difficulty admit of a Cure. 
Palſy of the Tongue 


balſamic Medicines are to take place, and be apply'd even ex- 
| 4 


[ 


or Apoplexy, and has all the Appearances of being lll 


applying to the Nape of the Neck Plaiſters prepared d 
tine, or Pitch, and the Gums Caranna and Maſtichz 


the Cauſes of this Diſeaſe be- 


| £ 4 
produced an Heyy, as happens in bg 
external Paregorics are of more Service 


pour'd upon the Tongue. Belides bath uf 


ternally to the Tongue itſelf, For this Pure, © cy 
are 8 t | Tbs 5 
Strong Waters of Lily of the Vall im. das 
Mother of Thyme, of Ants, Eine nl 1 
Peruvian Balſam, Oil of Cinnamon, and af (x, 
flowers, and a few Drops of my Baſſamm Ve 4 
Sugar, and kept under the Tongue. Internal, 1 
fame Balſamum Vitæ, mix'd with three Part 8 
Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, and two Parts of the any 
Cture of Antimony, may be taken with great Suceek 
or _ a Day ; and the Doſe may * Dm 
ther will it be improper to apply a gentle 
Nape of the Neck. * | ny "0" 


If Suppreſſions of Sweat, or a Stop put to the uſul By 
in caſe of a Catarrh, have contributed to the Diſorder 
can be uſed with greater Advantage and Effcacy, thal 
retics and Diuretics, duly and ſkilfully preſcribed; f 
diately upon the Diaphoreſis being reſtor d, the By 
Speech returns. Infuſions to be drank by way of Ty 
Regimen, ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn, acrid Ty 
Antimony, and Eflence of Amber, eſpecially if they k 
with Balſam of Peru, or my Balſamum Vite, we f 
ſovereign and efficacious Remedies in this Caſe, 

An Aphony ſometimes ſeizes the Patient under 2 
Saliyation, that is, when the ſerous and falival Hum 
to the Tongue and Fauces in too great a Quantiy 
Caſe the intention of Cure conſiſts in making a Dering 
Evacuation of thoſe Humours from the Head. Ty 
moſt effectually anſwered by diaphoretic Decochm 
warm; by Laxatives, and eſpecially by cephalic Pill off 
ſharp and ſtimulating Quality, a proper Regimen u 
time being enter'd into, and carefully perſiſted in. 

In an Aphony which remains after the Shocks of an th 


obſtinate, I have obſerved remarkable Effects pu 


Remedies, how rich and generous ſoever, generally 
of Expectation, and diſappoint our Hopes in this Ck, 

If an Aphony proceeds from too great a Congeſtion 
in the Head, the whole Cure coalift almoſt in letting 
proper Places, and in due Quantities. The Quai 
from the Patient muſt be large, and drawn juſt a 
ſtances require, either from the Arm, the Feet, d 
the Veins under the Tongue. Cupping and Kt 
alſo proper. The Feet muſt alſo be waſhed, in d 
cure a Derivation of the Humours to the inferior fa 
trous antiſpaſmodic Medicines are alſs to be uſel 
becauſe in Caſes of this Nature the Spaſms of the owe 
generally complicated with ſome other Diſorders: Mi 
ſon temperating Powders, mixt with Nitre and & 
my anodyne Liquor, mixt with Eſſence of Caſtor, 
ſerviceable in this Caſe. 

Tho? Bleeding is a Circumſtance of great Imp 
Efficacy in the preſent Caſe, yet it is not to be uſed 
nately and at random; for in old Men, languid Wl 
and Patients of phlegmatic Habits, or thoſe whoſe 
exhauſted, it does more Harm than Good ; and * 
a larger Quantity than is ſufficient to anſwer ant f 
from guarding againſt it, that it even excites al 
Phlebotomy then ſhould rather take place what 
quick and = e, and the Face red and turgid ui * 
even in this Caſe it is not to be uſed, till the 100 
lower Parts be relax d, and mitigated by PF 7 
Frictions, and bathing of the Feet. Plethoric 39 
Bleeding ſhould carefully abſtain both from the ft 
ternal Uſe of the hotter, more ſpirituous, 2" 
cines; becauſe they ſtimulate the Humours me 
their Congeſtion to the Fauces. _ 4 

If ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions of the Fauces a 


ol 


aroxyſms, which are attended with dn infer 


- 


For this Purpoſe a little Caſtor, or 
Balſamum Vite, mixt with ſome anodyne * 


tive Clyſters, emollient Fomentations 

ſerviceable in this Caſe. 1 oduced by Waofl 
ba Laſtly, That Aphony which 18 A Sotach, i; 
the Cavities of the Inteſtines an 0 a 
Strictures of the Inteſtines ; 15 | New n Kegel 
Jioprer of ſpeaking returns, Or the Diſorder, * 


A PH 
Sin 1. 


it of Body, a florid Countenance, full 
+ why Oy and eighteen Years old, happened, 
[Menſes had broken out, in a Journey ſhe was taking, 
terfelf to the Cold: Bein carried home again, ſhe 
"th 2 heavy Pain of her Head, and the Veſſels of 
7161998 turgid and red. She paſs'd the Night in a 
u manner; and in the Morning felt herſelf entirely 
; a Power of f eaking. This Diſorder laſted for 
: during which Time ke had neither an Appetite for 
* an Inclination for Drink. Her Sleep was diſturb'd, 
1 the Uſe of her Reaſon and Senſes; and a Warmth 
d over the Extremities of her Body. Her Phyſician, 
M coltive, immediatel preſcribed a Clyſter, and 
bout three Ounces of Blood to be taken from her 
but her Aphony, notwithſtanding theſe Means, became 
and ſtronger. Upon which I was call'd ; and 
18 Pull till quick and large, I ordered a Vein to be 
ned, and ſeven Ounces of Blood to be taken from her; 
der Pulſe was as yet ſufficiently ſtrong, I preſcribed 
Drops of a Mixture of Eſſence of r with Spi- 
ammoniac, and ſome mineral anodyne Liquor, to be 
ery fourth Hour in Water of Lilies of the Valley. 
er a Sweat broke out over all her Body, the Swelling 
ace abated, her Sleep became ſound and undiſturbed; 
perſiſting in the Uſe of this Medicine for twenty - four 
her Faculty of Speech was wholly reſtored to ber. 


CASE IL : 


Cafe is an Illuſtration of the former: A lean Girl, of 
rs of Age, happening to have her Body, but more eſpe- 
x Feet, expoſed to the Cold, in the Night- time, was 
the Morning with a Difficulty of Speech, and a Swel- 
xr Tongue. Cephalic and nervous Medicines were 
\ preſcrib'd, both internally and externally, but they 
no Relief, Upon this, I, being call'd, and finding her 
Il cold, ordered them to be rubb'd and bath'd twice a 
common Water, with a Mixture of Bran in it : But 
edient fruſtrating my Hopes, I ordered Cupping and 
tion in both her Arms; ſome Hours after which ſhe 
Relief ; and by waſhing her Head with Wine, in 
byme, Savory, Mother of "Thyme, and Marjoram, 
| «Sl ſhe was cured of her 2 and reſtored to 
th. 


REFLECTION en both CAS Es. 


theſe Caſes the Aphonies were produced by the Conge- 
ff Blood in the Head, and this Congeſtion was excited 
Refrigeration of the inferior Parts of the Body : But 
ger was greater in the former than in the latter Caſe, 
ein it the Menſtrual Diſcharge was ſtopt at the ſame 
In the Beginnings of Diſorders of this Nature, ſpe- 
cephalic, volatile and nervous Medicines do more 
than Good, ſince they heat the Blood, and put it in- 
dong Commotion; ſuch Remedies are rather to be pre- 
ls derive the Congeſtion from the Head, and mitigate 
kx the Striftures of the inferior Parts, the principal of 
are bathing of the Feet, and Veneſection. If the 


is more proper, as alſo in Boys and Infants. 


5 For this Reaſon I judg'd it pr 
At it in the former of the above-cited afes, It — 
1— of the Pulſe continues, antiſpaſmodic 

nervous Medicines are properly and ſucceſsfully 


| 


| C away III. 


lime ago a Gentleman of ſingular Merit, ar 
t, and one who 
8 our Profeſſion, aſk d my Advice with regard to 
br be very particular Nature, an Account of which muſt 
ay 2 to the Curious. A Boy of eleven Vears 
emmy Nett Parents, and who had till then enjoy'd 
1 tate of Health, not having ever in his Life- 
of the leaſt Defect or Faultineſs in his Speech, 


"1.7 ene Sound articulately, except the | 
| y, except the Word, Mama 
de fame time he utter d with a kind of Difficulty, 


af 70 Le 1 orgs 
4 roy 4 faultering Voice. Painful ſpaſniodic Ten- 


U Back ſo in ſeveral arts, which, drawing the whole 
rity to move and bend themſelves as 


- 7. . 


became ſubject to ſeveral 


| Ne res 
of a ſudden fo far depriv'd of it, that he could not 


Tarpor, an RY, induc'd 'on thoſe Parts an un- 


The Phyſician, concluding that ſo terrible a Diſorder muſt 
neceſſarily have Worms for its Cauſe, prefcrib'd, what in other 


Diſorders of that Nature would have proved effectual, that is, 
various laxative, corroborative, antiſpaſmodic, and abſorbent 


Medicines ; and gain'd his End ſo far, that having by theſe 
t 


Means procured a Diſcharge of fifteen Worms by Stool, the 
Patient's Appetite, together with ſome Degree of his Strength, 
returned ; his Sleep became ſounder, and his Belly was eaſy ; 
but his terrible Impediment of Speech remain'd with him for 
five Weeks, without ever ſo much as taking a favourable Turn. 
I therefore, judging it proper to procure a more effectual Diſ- 
charge of the Worms, preſcribed the following Pills, whoſe 
Efficacy againſt Worms I have often found very great, and of 
which I preſcribed him ſeven twice a Week ; eſpecially about 
the Changes of the Moon, interpoſing a Powder, conſiſting 
of 


Fifteen Grains of the Sal Catharticum Amarum ; purified 


Nitre, and Coral, each fix Grains. 
The Pills themſelves were made thus: 


Take Afa-fcetida, the beſt Myrrh, Extract of Tanſy, 
Rhubarb, Alves roſated, and Mercurius Dulcis, each one 
Dram; Extract of Saffron, fix Grains: Mix, and make 
up, according to Art, with Eſſence of Caſtor. Twenty 
Pills are ts be made out of each Scruple. 


Laſtly, That we might alſo afford ſome Aſſiſtance by exter- 
nal Applications, by reſtoring the Parts too much weakened by 
the Spaſms, we now-and-then ordered an Epithem, made of 


Four Ounces of the Aqua Anhaltina ; half an Ounce of my 
Balſam of Life ; and two Drams of Peruvian Balſam. 


By the daily Uſe of theſe Medicines for ſome time, his Speech 
return'd gradually more and more to him. | 


REFLECTION, 


Many and terrible are the Diſorders brought on the nervous 
Syſtem by Worms, the Cauſe of which, I am inclined to 
think, conſiſts, not ſo much in the Corroſion of the nervous 
Coats of the Inteſtines, as in the acrid and cauſtic Exhalations 
riſing from the Bodies and Excrements of the Worms, in 
which they, as well as all other Infects, abound. Number- 
leſs almoſt are the Medicines thought proper for diſlodging 
theſe Animals ſo hurtful to the Conſtitution ; but excepting 
Mercurius Dulcis, mixt with ſome Purgative, ſuch as Reſin 
of Jalap, or Diagrydium ſulphurated, I have found this In- 
tention more ſafely or effectually anſwered by no Medicine, 
than by Aſa-fortida, Tanſy, Garlick, Wormſeed, Camphire, 
and Hops, which operate upon theſe Animals rather by their 
Exhalations being offenſive to them, than ia any other 
way. | 


CAS E IV. 


About a Year ago, a Boy of eight Years of Age was ſeized 
with the Small-pox, which appearing very thin, and ſtopping 
immediately after. their Eruption, the Patient by that means 

Diſorders, and was in a particular 
Manner troubled with frequent Defluctions of Serum, which 
uſed to bring on a Cough, Hoarſeneſs, and Coryza. Theſe 
Symptoms were indeed often allay*d by proper Remedies ; but 
when they came at laſt to be e with a great Swel- 
ling and Hardneſs of the Belly, his Phyſician ordered him two 
Vomits, the ſecond very ſoon after the firſt, the Effects of 
which were very unlucky ; for theſe forc'd Vomitings were 
ſoon after ſucceeded by ſpontaneous ones, which being accom- 
panied with a Diarrhoea, miſerably rack'd the Patient for eight 
or ten Days. Theſe Symptoms being mitigated, a ſudd 
Dimneſs of Sight, and ſuch an Immobility of Tongue, and 
Difficulty of Speech, ſeiz'd the Patient, that he could not, 
with all his E 255 utter one ſingle We =" 
Symptoms, a welling appeared on his I and a vehe- 
— Trenbing ud Wearinef ſciz'd his Joints ; which Sym- 
ptoms increaſed at laſt to ſuch a Degree, that his Strength be- 
coming always weaker and weaker, he at laſt expired in a calm 
and gentle Manner. | 


REFLECTION. _ 


There is hardly any Diſeaſe which leaves with Children-ſo fatal, 
ſo various, and ſo laſting Symptoms as a variolous Fever, if 
either the Eruption or Suppuration oſ the Pox does. not go 

duly on, or if the Maſs of Humours is not reduced to a good 
State and I „when the Diſtemper is over, by a proper 


Regimen, and Medicines which purif) the Blood. Hence it 


frequently occurs in the Practice of Phyſic, that after the 
Small- poæ or Meaſles we find Diſeaſes of the Breaſt ariſing 
from the Injuries ſuſtain'd by the Lungs, Swellings and In- 
| Er of the Abdomen, together with Fluxes ariſing 1 
7 | | by 


K H 


the Viſcera being affected; and Atrophies of the other Parts 
produced by ſeirrhous Tumors of the Meſeraic Glands : But 
nothing is either more abſurd; or unſafe, than, without any in- 
dicating Symptom, to exhibit an Emetic, by which, in our Pa- 
tient, the Flux was not only increaſed, but alſo the impure 
Serum, being, by means of the terrible Spaſms, propell'd with 
an Impetus to the Brain, —.— firſt a Palſy of the Optic, 
and then of the Sublingual Nerves, the Conſequence of which 
was Death. I could not forbear hying down this Caſe, that 
People might become ſenſible what terrible Conſequences enſue 


DO 


the unſkilful Adminiſtration of Medicines. | 
| CASE V. 


A Man of eighty Years of Age, of a dry Habit of Body, 
and accuſtomed to let Blood at leaſt thrice a Year, that is, in 
the Months February, June, and October, enjoy'd an excellent 
State both of Body and Mind, But one Seaſon, which was 
hotter than ordinary, he, by the Advice of a certain Phyſi- 
cian, neglected his accuſtom'd Evacuations; upon which, being 
ſuddenly ſciz d with an apoplectic Fit, the Pulſation of his Ar- 
teries being ſtrong, his Eyes becoming red, and his whole Body 
exceſſively hot, he loſt all his Senſes, and an Ability of Speech. 
Whilft the Patient was in this Situation, I, being calPd, firſt 
order'd a Vein to be open'd in his Arm, and jent Clyſters 
to be exhibited ; and, without neglecting other Medicines, 
apply'd my Balſamum Vite to his th and Noſe. By theſe 
means, accompany'd with the Blefling of God, we gain'd our 
End ſo far, that the Violence of the Diſeaſe and its Sym- 
ptoms abating, the Patient gradually recover'd, only the Heſt- 
tation of his 'I ongue remained pretty long with him, which we 
nevertheleſs happily cured, by frequently waſhing his Mouth 
with Wine, into which ſome Drops of my Balſamum Vitæ bad 
been inſtill'd. 11 


REFLECTION. 


How efficacious and excellent a thing letting Blood is, both 
for preventing and carrying off moſt Diſeaſes, to which old 
Men are ſubject, may be learnt from this Obſervation : 
And, indeed, a very good Reaſon may be affign'd why it 
ſhould be fo; for in old People, eſpecially ſuch as have a 
good Stomach, and an entire Appetite, the ſuperfluous Blood 
is not fo quickly conſum'd as in young People, by reaſon of 
their Indolence, and want of due Exerciſe ; A if Nature 
does not free herſelf of this Burden, tis neceſſary it ſhould 
be drawn away by Art ; which is moſt conveniently done 


by Veneſection. His Phyſician then, without any good Rea- 


ſon, forbid his being let Blood during the Dog-days, which 
at that particular Seaſon was ſo much the more L 
becauſe the too great Quantity of Blood, by having the De- 
of its Expanſion and Orgaſm augmented, might eaſily 
here-and-there in the more noble Parts, and bring on 
very terrible Diſorders. Nor is it to be doubted but in the 
Caſe now under Conſideration, this gentle apopleQtic Fit, 
with the Difficulty of Speech, were produced by ſuch a 
Stagnation of the Blood in the Veins of the Head. For 
this Reaſon, the firſt Step I took towards the Cure, was 
to order Veneſection in the Arm, which produc'd imme- 
diate Relief to the Patient ; then I order'd emollient Cly- 
ſters to be exhibited, and, for aſſwaging the violent Motion 
of the Blood, recommended ſome Doſes of the Powder of 
Nitre, to be taken at proper Intervals, defiring the Patient, 
at the fame time, to drink an Infuſion by way of Tea made 
of the * of gs Le and N Benedictus, 
Flowers and Roſemary ; together with a few Drops 
of the Oil lee dropp*d pop ** Sugar. From this 
Caſe we have a convincing Proof, that an Aphony is not 
ore frequently the Concomitant” of any Diſcaſe, than of 
an Apoplexy ; fince the former often remains ſome time, 
or is Eaſily hg after the latter, if the Serum ſecern d 
from the Blood ſtagnating in the Head ſhould enter che 
Pores of tho Brain, and, by relaxing the Roots of the Neryes, 
deaden or weaken the Senſation and Motion of the Parts to 
which the Nerves diſtribute themſelves. Frederic Hoffman, 


* 6 * 0 
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CAS E VI. 3 ' 4 
; | has 


A Girl of twenty or; twenty-two Years of Age, and of , 4 


ood Conſtitution, after a Stop put to an intermitting Fever b 
uſual Remedies, was heized with an Extin&ton of Voice, 
which without Interruption remained with her for a Year and 
an half. The Remedies uſed in Caſes of that Nature, afforded 
her no Relief, only when ſhe uſed a Semicupium, [See Sx MI- 
CUPIPM] ſhe ſometimes recover d her Speech the was in 
the Water; but her Voice was, even at that Time, very 


= 
: 


hoarſe. Tis alſo very remarkable, that ſhe could ſpeak during 


the hot Fit, whenever her Fever returt'd; Mr, Lemery, to 


whom the Caſe was related, preſcribed ſuch Kemedies as upon 
phylicgh Reaſoning-he judged moſt proper to remove it. Theſe, 


with the Difficulty attending 


An Occafion, or external matiifeſt Cauſe, of 7 


* Pofleffion, or Faculty, or Place, or F aith, „ 


APH. 


indeed, freed the Patient from ſome Incanvenien 
remain'd after her Fever, but had not the leaf 116 
her Extinction of Voice. Upon which, Mr. Lan 
a Medicine almoſt by Chance, which produc very * 
Effects. The Medicine itſelf was no more than un 
rary Herbs infuſed by way of Tea. After ſhe had tha} 
firll time, her Voice returned for half an Hour, and ty 
extinguiſhed afreſh, But by continuing the Uſe of ci 
of Vulneraries either hot or cold, ſhe gradually hom 
Voice ſo far, that ſhe only loſt it towards Night, G 
ſhe happen'd to take the freſh Air. But at laſt, ov % 
Caſe, the Symptom was remov'd by taking two * 
her vulnerary kafuſion, which produced fo inftanzw. 
Effect, that ſhe had ſcarce ſooner taken it, than he m 
to ſpeak. It was by ſome thought, that in this Cite, fe 
cacy of Vulneraries, was no greater than that of wm N 
but their Miſtake was ſufficiently prov'd by the het d 
ments: I mean, Fact and Experience; for the Pu 
quently drank warm Water, without receiving the 
vantage from it. Decoctions of Herbs abounding vid 
and even Coffee, Chocolate, Sallads, crude Fruits, Fi, 
Maigre, and too great an Interval between her Meab, cg 
her of her!Voice ; whereas Fleſhes, Milk and Wine, in | 
no ſuch Effect. She always carries about with her 2 UN 
her vulnerary Infuſion, and for that Reaſon uſes, in 1 
manner, to ſay, That ſbe has her Voice in her Puke, | 
P Acad. 1700. 


CAS VII. 


A Girl of twenty-four Years of Age has, ever fincel 
Sixteen, been afflicted with a Loſs of Speech, during bern 
Evacuations, which generally laſt for two or three Di 
which occaſion ſhe makes frequent uſe of a Ptiſan of thel 
men Caninum, (fee AcrosT1s) and wild Poppy. Thi 
moiſtens her Breaſt, which indeed calls aloud for 2 l 
that Kind, but does not reſtore her Voice, which oh 
of its own accord to return when her Menſes are one 
the very Time ſhe was under theſe Diſcharges, ſhe h 
to have her Arm broken, and to meet with a ſevere A 
Theſe two Accidents put a Stop to her uſual Evacuti 
brought on violent Suffocations and Vapours. Thet 

toms were removed by repeated Veneſections in the At 
— by Emetics, and ſome other Medicines ; but att 
time ſhe was ſeiz'd with a continued Depreffion of Val 
that to ſuch a ee, that ſhe could ſcarce be heard wit 
ple apply'd their as near as poſſible to her Lips ; 
ſpoke but a very little, even in that faint and langui 
ſhe was ſo fatigued, that ſhe was oblig'd to give it ou 
felt a conſiderable Weight about the Region of bet 
and could not perform the leaſt Motion without alml 
tire Loſs of Reſpiration, Her monthly Evacuation 
this time pretty regular, but all her Diſorden 
doubled: Add to this, that ſhe look d tolerably wel, 
petite was keen, and all her other Functions duly c 

In this Condition ſhe remain'd for three Months, uy 
all the Medicines that could poffibly be thought of fn 
ef. At laſt, Mr. Lemery, calling to mind a Diſor 
like Nature cur'd by his late Father, by means of Vil 
taken in an Infuſion, order'd the ſame for the 
which when ſhe had taken one Draught, her Voice 
returned, but was as oy and vigorous as it had bed 
the Approach of her Diftemper. Her Oppreſion, 

her ſeveral Actions and r 
was entirely removed. But a ſtill more ſurpriing 
ftance accompany d this ſudden Cure; for Wor 
felt the Weight about the Region of her W 
her Navel, Where it remain'd. But as ſhe ſoon = 
the Place of her Reſidence, Mr. Lemery fav Mit 
and i could trace the Hiſtory of ber L 
farther. Hi. de P Acad. 1719. 4 


 APHORETOS, 4g6pſ@-, from « Neg: and 4% 
Intolerable. Hippoc. wie; xeioror, In the fame Wh 
d pop@- 1 7 ib. 1. Stel ue. be taken 5 47% 
a8 d to kvpop®-. 1 Cd 
' APHORISMUS, dgceurpe, from pits, 0 f 
ftinguiſh. An Aphoriſm. Ir is defined by c 80 
. 1. to 174. — comprehending the Tr 
mv | 8. | 9 | 

ng three tow 29604, of Sad, from, and 9 0 


lm, Com. 3. in Lib. 6. Epid. ys,“ That Pty 
* almoſt . to call Aphorms 1 
4 any thing that was the original Motive te 3, 
«© Action, whether. it were Money, or 1 ul 


oÞ 
oy or, ' whatever it might be., 1 
calls eee Wer gave Occaſion of Ri . 
ſort Metaphor; for Aphorme, in alma , 
has relation to human Actioms, and their War pfl 


A H | 
aogirw! from & Neg, and Seo i, to 
os 1 loft the Uſe of Reaſon, Erotian. apud 


indus from pess Froth. Spumous, or 
4 Wend apply d by Hippocrates to the Blood, 
crements, 


1 APHRODISIASMUS, deesdi, dee 


6. Ca ellus, | : 
7 71 in wh and Rulandus, is the Venereal 


ODISIUS MORBUS, The ſame as Lues YVenerea. 


ODITARIUM, age unden. The Name of a 
recommended by P. Ægineta for hollow Ulcers, 
compoſed of equal Parts of Frankincenſe, Squama 
idarium, (ſee RHo1DARIUM) Amylum, and Ceruſs. 
. Lib. 4. Cap. 40. and Lib. 7. * IS; - 

OGALA, de , from ages, Froth, and , 


Galen, nor any other Writer on the Materia Medi- 
Id us what it is; hut it ſeems to ſignify the Froth of 
that concreted Part of the Milk on the Top, which 
Froth, or that rich and fat Subſtance, which may alſo 


adviſes to be drank againſt the Poiſon of the [x:as. 
, that by 285 is to be underſtood Milk ſtirred 
221] to Froth. Pliny ſays, That many of the bar- 
Nations, not knowing, or elſe deſpiſing, that uſeful 
eſe, bad a Method of condenſing their Milk into 
jully acid Subſtance, and into a fat Butter, which 
Spume or Froth of Milk. Lib. 11. Cap. 41. By 
is we are to underſtand the Oxygala and Aphro- 
i latter was an excellent Remedy againſt a bot Diſ- 
of the Stomach, and a wholſome Aliment, in 
te among the Romans, who uſed to cool it with 
Galen tell us, Meth. Med. Lib. 7. Cap. 4. It ſeems 
what we call Syllabub. EEE 
UN, The Name of a wild kind of Poppy, Pliny, 
5. 19. Alſo the Name of a Cephalic Plaiſter, de- 
us, Tetrab. 4. Serm. 3. Cap. 1 3 | | 
DNITRUM, APHROLFTRUM, ares ler, agi. 
n 492;5, Spume, and wires, or, in the Attic Dia- 
Nite, Spume of Nitre. See NI TRUx. 
US, gebe, Spume or Froth. EY 
DSELENOS, «pezriam®-, from c, the Moon. 
"one, otherwiſe called Selenites, from its repreſent- 
Nr in a Glaſs. - Gorrens. _ | 
INE, from *pewr, filly. F. olly, Dotage. Ca- 
E. achat. Superficial ſmall Ulcers in the Mouth. 
a 4. 24. Lib. 7. informs us, That new-born 
Tha which are young, are much ſubject to 
Veer: of the Ing. ol Serpentia Oris Ulcera, 


a e Many Paſſages in Hippocrates, that Aphthe 


. Pudenda of Women with Child, and of the 


d Cop. 11. fays, that thoſe Ulcers, of the 
che. $f20us, which the Greeks call Hebe, but 
$ 7, to whom they frequently prove fatal ; 
C they are not attended wich ſo much Danger, 
re Mouth, and deſcend even to the Uvula and 
brſe, if the 3 it is not eaſy for the Child to recover. 
eteibe e Infant is yet at the Breaſt, becauſe it is 
e proper Remedies for it. What js princi 

king, ap ud de the Nurſe exerciſe herſelf by fre- 
des theſe ule ſuch | Motions as move the ſuperior 
iſt in it * Ihe muſt be t into a Bath, and be di- 

live on Pei Warm Vater on her Breaſts : Mean 
mt fler B. iments, and ſuch as are not. yery 
T not, * rink muſt be Water if the Child. is 
need, I- diluted Wine and, if coſtive, ſhe 
us, (fee Noz F uch ia called Syriac, (ſee Rhus) 
Vx): mult be added; or with a Com- 


OM Ages irn, Venus, - Venercal Commerce. Hip- 


Erpagus, vin, (Cream) and which Nicander, 


poſition of dry'd Roſe- leaves, Pine-kernels, and Mint, made 
up with Honey ; or with the Medicine made of Mulberries, 


the Juice of which muſt be boil'd to the Conſiſtence of Honey, 
and with it Saffron, Myrrh, Wine, and Honey, muſt be 


mix d. Mean time, nothing muſt be given, which is capable 
of 8 Matter for Humours. If the Child has ſufficient 
Strength, Gargariſms muſt be us'd of the ſame Nature as the 
Remedies above-mentioned. But if milder Remedies are inef- 
fectual, ſuch Applications are to be made uſe of, as by their 
cauſtic Qualities induce a Cruſt upon the Ulcers; of this ſort 


are Sciſſile Alum, Chalcitis, or Vitriol. Hunger and Abſtinence, 


in the greateſt Degree that can be ſupported, are alſo uſeful. 
The Aliment ſhould be of a mild Nature. Sometimes, in order 
to deterge the Ulcers, Cheeſe is properly enough apply'd in 
Honey, 5 | | 
Areteus confines the Word Aphthe to malignant Ulcers of 
the Tonſils, which are treated of under the Artie TonsiLLz, 
which ſee. 5 | | 
 Oribafius, as Celſus has done, Yiftinguiſhes Aphthæ from 
oo inflammatory Ulcers of the Mouth, in the manner fol- 
owing : | 
When there is an Inflammation of the Mouth, when the 
Patient is of a plethoric Habit, or his Body full of corrupt 
Humours, then we have recourſe to Veneſection and Purga- 
tives, preſcribe Clyſters, and injoin Temperance, both with 
regard to Eating and Drinking. If none of theſe Things avail, 
we have immediate recourſe to Topics, and firſt of all en- 
deayour to ſubdue the Diſtemper by aſtringent and cooling Me- 
dicines ; ſuch as the Diamoron, with the Addition of Ompha- 
cium, or Roſe-buds ; or dry'd Roſe-leaves, Balauſtines, Pom- 
ranate-peels, unripe Galls, Alum, Frankincenſe, purging 
hiftle, and a Decoction of Myrtle, and Sdiſſile Alum. Then 
the Confectio Mororum, in which Saffron and Myrrh have 
been put, is ſufficient to concoct and ripen the Matter of the 
Inflammation; and when it is ſo, Digeſtives muſt be uſed. 
For which Purpoſe we uſe Aphronitrum, Nitre, and Sulphur 
Vivum, which is of all other Medicines the moſt powerful. 
We alſo ſometimes mix with it Sapa, and ſometimes Mulſum, 
in which Origanum, Hyſſop, Penyroyal, Thyme, Savory, or 
Catmint, have been boil'd : For Medicines of a moderate Qua- 
lity were invented, in order to be mix'd with others which have 
a dire& Influence on the Diſorder, as Neceflity ſhall require. 
But in the Height of Inflammations of the Mouth, Medicines 
are rarely to be uſed ; but the Mouth is only to be waſh'd and 
gariz'd with ſuch Things as allay the Vehemence of the In- 
ammation, ſuch as a Becocton of Figs, a Decoction of 
Bran, or Oil of the Maſtich- tree made warm in a double Veſ- 
ſel. But the Medicine itſelf, which, becauſe of its Influence 
on the Mouth, is call'd Stomatic, may in the Height of the 
Inflammation be uſed for waſhing the Mouth, if it is only 
mix'd up with ſufficiently diluted Mulſum, and warm new 
Wine boil'd to two Thirds, and with warm Water, if none of 
theſe can be had. All theſe I have mention'd, that the Patient 
might have Choice of Medicines accommodated to his Caſe. But, 
in general, all Ulcers of the Mouth, which are flaccid, require 
highly drying Medicines, ſuch as Recrements of Copper, both 
with and without Honey or Mulſum. The Troches of Muſa, 
the Juice of Rhus and B are alſo of Service in this 


Caſe. But milder Ulcers of the Mouth may be cur'd with the 


Medicines appropriated to Aphthe, ſuch as the Diamoron, or a 
Preparation of Bramble-berries. But when Ulcers of the Mouth 
are very moiſt, and lie pretty near the Bone, there is Danger 
of their mortifying. In this Caſe, therefore, the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt powerful — are neceſſary; for which Purpoſe, we 
reduce one of the fore-mention'd Troches to a Powder, and 
apply it dry to the Part affected; for upon account of the Hu- 
mours, and Warmth of the Parts contain'd in the Mouth, a 
Putrefaction is ſoon brought on. For this Reaſon we are for the 
moſt part oblig d to uſe the moſt forcible Medicines in Ulcers 
of this kind, ſuch as may induce a Cruſt as effectually as the 
actual Cautery. But thoſe Ulcerations which ariſe on the in- 
ternal Surface of the Mouth, are call'd Aphthe, and are prin- 
ipally incident to Children. Moderate Aftringents are gene- 
rally, us'd for the Cure : Sometimes alſo they grow-inveterate, 
Jin Proceſs. of Time become of difficult Cure, when they 
bri on a Putrefaction, or that Species of Ulcer by the Grrets 
21 roue?, from their ſpreading and conſuming Nature. To 
ſuch Children therefore, as can eat, *tis proper in this Caſe to 
ive Lentils with a little Bread, Marrow of Veal, or of a 
tag, and a Portion of Quinces, or other Aſtringents, 


ſuch as Pears, Fruit of the Service-tree, or Medlars; and if 


he are inflam'd, Lettice muſt be put into their Victuak. 


Bur If the Child cannot yet cat, theſe Things muſt be given to 
its Nurſe. It will alſo N anoint the Children them- 


ſelves. If the 4pbthe are reddiſh in the Beginning, let ſuch 
Medicines as are moderately cooling and aftringent, be apply'd 
to them; then we are to. uſe ſuch Things 'as Sigel wafionr 
Pain... If are yellowiſh, Medicines of the ſame, but a 


more cocling Nature ; if they are whitiſh, and full of Phlegm, 


abſterging Medicines aze- neceſſary ; if black, ſtrong Dige- 


ſtives. 
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ſtives. But in Adults, and thoſe, the Parts of whoſe Body are 
of-a harder Contexture, . Mi, with a little aſtringent Wine, 
is ſufficient. If the Ulcer is ſordid, the Mi is to be mix'd 
with Mulſum. But in thoſe Aphthe which require ſtronger Me- 
dicines than the iy, theſe may properly enough be levigated 
with Wine and Mulſum; for theſe are efficacious Ingredients : 
But of the middling Kind, eſpecially in the Beginnings of theſe 
Diſorders, are Omphacium with Mulſum, and Rhus with the 
ſame... In very young Children, the Flower of 'Rofes, or even 
dry*d Roſes themſelves, are ſufficient Oribaſius de Loc. Aﬀect. 
Curat. L. 4. Cap 68. 
Children are ſu 

Ac, which is tometimes whitiſh, ſometimes reddiſh, and 
ſometimes black. This Ulcer reſembles 'a Cruſt, and is of a 
very fatal and deadly Nature. In this Caſe, Iris, with Honey, 


is of Service; as alſo its dry Powder, blown upon the Part 


affected. Roſe-leaves, likewiſe powder'd Roſe- flowers, Saf- 
fron, a little Myrrh, Galls, Frankincenſe, Indian Bark, (e 
Ts aiBdvs) taken either with or without Honey, After theſe 
the Patient is to uſe Hydromel, and the Juice of ſweet Pom- 
granate. Paul. Mgineta, Lib. 1. 10. ; 

"The Cauſes of the Aphthæ are, by Adtuarius, ſaid to be either 
when the Milk of the Nurſe is too ſcanty, or when the Child 
itſelf cannot ſufficieatly concoct and digeſt it. The Method of 
Cure propoſed by him, is much the ſame with that laid down 
by Oribaſius, from whom he only differs in a few trifling Cir- 
cumſtances, not of Weight enough to lay a Foundation for 
pronouncing the Cure of the one different from that of the 
other. AZtuar. Lib. 6. Col. 318. SA | 

Thoſe Puſtules, accompanied with ſome Degree of Inflam- 
mation, which appear in the Mouth, the Fauces, and CEſopha- 
gus of Children, are, by Phyſicians, call'd Aphthe ; and are 
indeed nothing elſe than ſmall Ulcers, not exceeding the Bulk 
of a Millet or Hemp-ſeed : Theſe, notwithſtanding their Small- 
neſs, ſometimes become ſo fiery and painful, as not only to ex- 
cite uneaſy Senſations, and loud Shrieks, in the tender Patient, 
but alſo render Suction of the Milk, and even Deglutition itſelf, 
difficult and uneaſy. 4 | 
_ Theſe Puſtules of the Mouth differ in Degrees; for ſome of 
them are without Pain, of a red or yellow Colour, and only 
diſperſed here-and-ther2 on the Surface of the Gums, the 
Tongue, and Cheeks, and are therefore to be judged of a mild 
and benign Nature ; whereas others are of a livid or blackiſh 
Colour, very painful, and ſo extended to the-Uvula, Fauces, 
and CEſfophagus, that the whole Surface of the Mouth often 
appears to be one continued Exulceration ; and indeed theſe are, 
for the moſt part, of ſuch a malignant Nature, as to conſume 
and eat the ſubjacent Fleſh to the very Bones. | 
The Matter exciting the Aphthæ is of a highly acrimonious, 
penetrating, and cauſtic Quality. This Matter being originally 
lodged in the Blood, and, by means of the Glands themſelves, 
ſecreted in the glandular Covering of the Fauces, corrodes, 
inflames, and exulcerates the tender Fleſh of the Mouth and 


Palate: Hence ariſe Aphthæ, and all the various Train, of 


Symptoms, with which they may poſſibly happen to be compli- 
cated. | 3 

But among the more remote and leſs immediate Cauſes which 
concur to the Generation of ſo virulent a Matter, we may, 
above 9 reckon, firſt, - Milk either of Mothers or 
Nurſes, corrupted by an improper Regimen, by a Complication 
of Diſeaſes, or the violent Sallies of turbulent and uneaſy Paſ- 
ſions ; and ſecondly, this fame Mik, coagulated in the Sto- 


is in the Fault; and not only excites 1 and 
Aſthmas, but is alſo ſubje& to produce Aphthe,  — 

_- Other external Cauſes alſo frequently concur to the Pro- 
duction of . ee and . eſpecially a Neglect of keeping the 
Tongue and Fauces clean; the pernicious and prepoſterous Me- 
thod of a b and other Diſeaſes, by hot Medicines ; 


and direct Influence on the lax Compages of the Fauces j ſuch 


bject to a Species of Ulcer, which they call 


_ agreeable Smell. Neither is there ſo much Danger i 


' * full of deep Uleers, accompanies with Brod 


as Crums of Bread, or Sugar, wrapt up | 
Cloth; in form of a Tent 7 alſo 2 Plot 11 1 
Ale, and given to Children to be fuck 'd. Thi tug 
only followed by the lower Claſs of our own Con 
but Lentilius alſo, Ephemerid. German. Dec, 3. 4, 
dice, Ol /. % has taken Notice of its prevailing in 4 
* 8 _ 8 with all the Wo 
Ju ly eſer ves; for, part the ſtrong Attrit; Ny 
4 and partly by e Che — mn 
of the Saliva, the tender Cuticula of the Mouth i; — 
acted upon, and Puſtulæ are excited: But this Spec | 
the, unleſs an internal Acrimony of Humour, „ 
only ſoon and eaſily cured, but has alſo riven Oman 
ſicians to attribute Aphthæ either to an internal or w « 
Cauſe. ' ,-- | i 
Thoſe Aphthe which lie at. conſiderable Difancs 6, 
other, on the Surface of the Mouth, are free from u. 
of a red or yellow Colour, yield more eafily to tek 
Medicines, | than ſuch as poſſeſs the whole þ at 
blackiſh Colour, exulcerate deeply, and diffuſe a fy 


hthz which proceed from an external Cauſe, 3 
which ariſe from one that is internal, and draw tex 
from a depraved and corrupted State of the Juices; 
thoſe which ſymptomatically accompany acute Fog 
ſome other violent Diſtempers. Among the work Kind 
thæ, we may juſtly reckon thoſe attended with great uf 
— a 1 of 3 and Deglutition ; wii 
malignant Diſorders, are generally bad Prognoſtic, a 
upon diſſecting the Patient when dead, oft — i 
over the whole CEſophagus, to the Stomach itſelf 


The CURE. 


The Cure of Aphthe varies according to the differen 
of their productive Cauſes ; for if a depraved or corrupt 
either of the Mother or Nurſe, is ſuſpected as the Cai 
Cauſe ought to be removed by correcting the Milk; 
moſt eff y done by her abſtaining from faline, a 
rituous, and acid Subſtances ; by her ſtritly guarduy 
the Sallies of Paſſion, and uſing ſuch Medicines # } 
Blood, and reduce it to a due Craſis: Of this Kind 
Decoctions of temperate, diaphoretic, abſorbent, al 
purgative Roots and Herbs. 

If, on the other hand, the Fomes of the Diſtempe 
nally lodged in the Child itſelf, it is to be frequently pu 
proper Intervals, with due Doſes of Syrup of Manny 
cory with Rhubarb ; and ply'd with ſuch Medicines # 
a Cotati of the Milk, and correct its acrid Dy 
Things, as, I have already ſaid, had a Tendency top 
Aphthe, are at the ſame time to be carefully 
ones againſt. Then, for correcting the Aci 

umours, Decoctions of Oats, mixed with Saga 
Oil of ſweet Almonds, muſt be uſed. Decoftions df 
or common Carrot, muſt alſo be preſcrid'd for thel 
ordinary Drink. 0 
It is likewiſe proper to allay the corroding Acrin 
Aphthe. by external Applications; for this Purpoſe 
Linctuſes, prepared of Diamoron, Juice of Fomg | 
Honey; as alſo Juice of Turneps, i ated un 
of Eggs and Sugar; or Cream, mixed with dul 
Poppies, the Yoll of an Egg, and a little Nitre, #8 
with the Fingers wrapp'd in a Piece of Linen Cloth 
Sponge. The Volk of an alſo, ; of "Wo 
water and'-Sugar-candy, as alſo a Mucikge 
mixed with Honey and a little Saffron, afford a 
able Relief, if rubb'd on the Puſtules. But Hud 
ſuch iſms as are uſually preſcrib'd for waſhing 
to be uſed for little Children, ſince they ate © tint 1 
for doing what is requiſite on an on of otherl 
© Thoſe Aphthe which accompany acute © © 
are never to be cured till that cular Dit ng 
comitant Symptom are, is either allay ** Wa 
dued and eradicated. Now, in acute Caſes, Fe 1 
Efforts of Nature ou by no means to be * 
tives ; ſince the End is better anſwer'd by 7 
and temperating Emulſions, ed of the Mole 
a ſmall Quantity of Poppy-ſeeds. Hoffman. A 
Syftemat. Vol. 3. nit 
©. Riverius recommends Narcotics in "ot off 


<« flammation, that he could neither ur 
the Application of Topics; when te A 
% mours to his Mouth was ſo great, 
ec yel'd from it in large Quantuen; ;; 

$5 


14.7" an uninterrupted Courſe of Agony and Fluids, by theſe obſtructed Emiſſaies, is. utterly prevented; 
and Ne, Pran Med. L | ; the Conſequences of which are, a Drineſs of the 111 a Dila- 
5. Woman was afflicted with very painful and obſti- * tation of the Tubjacent Veſſels, a Putrefaction of the Fluids, 
un! which would neither yield to Veneſections, ſtagnating under the A tho ſe Cruſt, and an Inflammation of the 
be, ' cooling Juleps, nor anointing with the Spirit Parts, themſelves in which they ſtag nate. 

ache paß dd the Nights without Sleep, and could not Hence alſo the Orifices of the al ſorhent Veſſels erg. obſtruct- 
u. gd grerteſt Diff culty, becauſe her Mouth was full ed in ſuch a manner, that no freſh Chyle, Fluids, or Medi- 
ut 9110 wever, upon taking three Grains of Lau- cines, can enter them; and this produces all thoſe iforders 
* Nights ſucceſſively, the acrid Defluxion on which may proceed from a Deficiency of Nouriſhment, and, 
for the cured in a few Days. in the End, th. 


a 0 and the 4 h F . 8 _— 
e 1 4 ** 4 : 3 When theſe Cruſts fall off, there is an increaſed Flux of Hu- 

. ives an Inltance of Aphthæ being produced in mours from the Mouths of the diſtended Veſſels now opened; 
mw by * raſh and unwary Uſe of Lemon-juice. hence a large Diſcharge of Saliva, or a Diarrticea, which are 


Symptoms, if hthoſe Erliſts are 2 
From BOERHAAVE. N _ | the Aphthoſe Criiſts are not renew'd ; but 


% 


ire frequent in acute Diſeaſes, attended with Inflam- Upon the Falling- off of the Cruſts, a great Pain ſucceeds of 
e fome of the Viſcera. Theſe are ſmall, round, the Parts underneath, which are now inflamed and expoſed ; 
0 Ulcers, on the Inſide of the Mouth; which, upon Theſe often diſcharge Blood, whence bloody Saliva, and a 
"A Examination, 2 to be Exulcerations of the bloody Dyſentery, | | | es 
lies of the excretory Ducts of thoſe Glands which ſepa- Tf what has been ſaid is applied to the' Stomach, the excre- 
vary Humour, and convey it to the Mouth : Now tory Ducts of the Liver, Pancreas, and of the other Glands 
Fluid is, by any Cauſe, render'd too thick and viſcid, which open into the Inteſtines, we may form an Idea of an 
u the Extremities of theſe Canals, which, upon this, infinite Number of Diſorders ariſing, from this Diſtemper ; info» 
4 1 | | much that a farther Detail of the Prognoſtics will be ſuper- 
| Part, therefore, into which ſuch excretory Ducts diſ- Auous. TS, ; 1 
f mſelves in a natural State, are ſubject to Aphthæ; as If theſe ulcerous Cruſts are very low of Separation, thick, 
*. Gums, internal Parts of the Cheeks, Tongue, broad, and compact, the ſubjacent Fleſh, being, as it were, ſuf- 
Uuces, Tonſils, Uvula, Throat, Stomach, and ſmall focated, . inflames, ſuppurates, or even mortifies; the”. Conſe- 
4 quences of which are malignant Ulcers, which ſometimes affect 
Gid, that the large Inteſtines, tho? rarely, are infeſted the Os Palati, and its Perigſteum : Hence we may judge of their 
» {mall Exulcerations ; and that they are propagated Effects in the Stomach and Iuteſtines. 
whole Inteſtinal Tube. | Mi 
Northern People, who inhabit marſhy Places, are moſt The CUR E. | 
to hhbthe in a hot and rainy Seaſon ; and Infants and 1. The Impulſe of the vital Fluids, upon the Parts affected, 
le are, in general, moſt affected with them. But in is to be gently excited, and ſo conducted, that, by à proper 
es which are warm or mountainous, or where the Air is Supply of Fluids, the ulcerous Cruſts may be looſen'd, ſepa- 
ly ſerene and dry, they are ſcarcely known. See rated, and fall off: This js effected hy drinking great Quantities 
IA ULCERA, of warm, diluting, reſolving, and abſterging - Liquids. And 
le, in the Mouth, are uſually preceded by a continual becauſe, in ſome bad Caſes, the Orifices of the Lacteals are fo 
wer; or an Intermittent, degenerated into a continual obturated as not eaſily to admit the Liquids: thus taken, Fomen- 
which began with a-Diarrhoea, or Dyſentery ; a conſi- tations, Vapours, and Baths, are of ſingular Uſe. 2 
and perpetual Nauſea, Vomiting, Loſs of Appetite, and beſt Aliment is Bread boil'd in Water, and then mixed wi 
ieties about the Præcordia, frequently returning; by Wine and Honey. | A 2 
akneſs, or any conſiderable Evacuation of the Humours ; „ | wa; 
vr and Heavineſs ; by unequal, but perpetual, and not Take of ſweet Almonds blanch'd, two Ounces ; of Piſta- 


ws - * # . 


- 


ent Drowſineſs ; and by perpetual Complaints of a Sen- chio-nut Kernels, one Ounce ; of the Four greater and 
f Heavineſs and Pain about the Stomach : And it is leſſer cold Seeds bruiſed, each three, Nrams ; of, excorti- 
ble, that thoſe preceded by great Evacuations of the cated Oats, three Ounces : Boil theſe in a ſufficient Quan- 
ps are very dangerous. tity of Water that two Pints of the Liquor may at laſt 
ines, in the Beginning, a ſolitary Puſtule will appear in remain, in a Cloſe Veſſel for an Hour; and then add, of 
t Parts of the Mouth ; as upon the Tongue, in the . Liquorice-root, an Ounce, and let them boil together a 
of the Lips, in the Fauces, or elſewhere, without any little: Then let the boiled Ingredients. be ;throughly bruiſed 
as to the Part on which they firſt are viſible ; and in the Decoction; and of this let the Patient drink fre- 
e generally of a mild Nature. But ſometimes they appear quently; and with this let him waſh his Mouth. Or, 


tte lower Part of the Fauces, and a white, thick Cruſt, 

like new Bacon, which adheres firmly to the Parts, and . Taxe of the Roots of Carrots, Skirrets, China, Sarſaparilla, 
lowly, ſeems, as it were, to proceed from the CEſopha- and Turneps, each four Ounces ; of whole Barley, an 
ele are uſually a very bad Sort, and generally fatal. "Ounce : Let theſe Ingredients be well bruiſed, and bailed 
vorſt Sort, and of which the Patient very ſeldom reco- in Water; and, to thirty Ounces of the expreſs d Liquor, 


thoſe which cover the whole Mouth, as far as the Ex- add, of Syrup of Marſh-mallows, an Ounce. +Let this 
8 of the Lips, with a hard, firm, thick, and tenacious _. . ,be uſed as the preceding. „„ n net 
Cruſt, The two laſt Species ſhould ſeem to have their © * : 


In the Stomach, and thence to aſcend into the Mouth. Take of the Roots of Turneps unpar'd, a ſulſicient Quan- 


ney of Aphthe may be eſtimated by their Colour. tity ; let them be grated or raſped, and let the: Juice. be 

boſe which are white and pellucid, and almaſt of the « preſs'd out; and, whilſt it is boiling, let it be deſpumated; 
be Fear, are the leaſt malignant thoſe which are then, to ſixteen Ounces of 'this Julce, add the Yalks of 
5 Paque by reaſon of their Thickneſs, are more fo; ' two Eggs; and of Syrup of Violets, two Ounces, Let 


” 


4 bad as thoſe Which are brown, yellow, or livid: * * the Patient take half an Ounce every half Hour. 

xe, of all others, the worſt. 4} up e | 8 „ c 1 

| 1 7 Abthæ, or Apbthoſe Cruſts, have adher'd ſome The moſt proper Aliments, beſides. thoſe mention d before, 
f arts affected, they begin to ſeparate, and be looſenꝰd are. Decoctions of the farinaceous Vegetables. B 

| pear Part, and to-fall, off, ſo that all. the affected 2. The Cruſt muſt be diſpoſed to ſeparate ſoon, and.cafily ; 
* ul egrees, and ſucceſſively, . freed from them: But which is e Gargariſms, and Chyiters : 
de all <ltotted in ſome Kinds ſaoner, in others later. Tbeſe muſt confift bf Warm, relaxibg, emollient,, and deterg- 
/ PUN By Merit bo Sper a 
1 Paration happens, the leſs is the Danger. — futhicient time, and which reſiſt Putreftetion. Is, 
z Bllen of, ace inutjediately — SST 508 co An bo RE LON) 
— * but ſometimes this Succeſſion happens more Take of the ths of Mallows, Brank-ur fine, Mat 52 
| n te bt all: Sometimes alſo the ſuccetd- Fe the Wall, Wie Mercy 19 


11 


on more. ſo, than the firſt ; and hence mantle, each two Ounces ; Of the Roots of. tatih-mal- 

„ er be eltimated ; for the ſoon er they are... | lows, an u 3 the ee 4 mn OG . 

conſideri iclear, the greater is the-Malignity,  * IJ 0 three Pin "of the Tec made, With, Y Ind 

i lea of d bat tis been premiſed, we may readily © - | expreſs*d,, add" che Yolks A en Eggs i and ee of 

and of le, eig Nature, Cauſe, and Symptoms of = "Roſes, two Olinces, '; With this er ft ; Moat dE Perpe- 
al of ae ee HH WHAT! 


„eil o) 216 


Bi be underiogg. at Sars; and, hence alſo their” uli 


zl <6 ; X FAIL s 3 ww ; <1 | pe N ? - F nat 2 ly © - N 7 * % Ae? $$ 2 of 7 
ole Sis Pete Cruſt, as is abovedeſcrib'd, covers Make a Cataplaſm of the R:fiduum, to be applicy, « ie 
dad be dei the Pafts mention d, all Senſation, to de Region. of the Faves, 2g 


Patient [og tn iicated to. the, Nerves,” is intercepted, mg. 
L. bees his Talte, Beide this, the Egrels of the "He Coy Wh of this Ds 
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APH API 
3. As ſoon as the Cruſt is fallen off, it will be proper to uſe Why are black Aphihe eſteem'd fatal 
" an6dyne and demulcent Remedies, and ſuch as contribute to Becauſe they tend to a Gangrene. | 
"ſtrengthen the relax d Parts. Thus, ö ee Why do Aphthe in the Mouths of pregunt h 
os” e | a Miſcarriage ? | Me 
Take of Syrup of white Poppies, two Ounces ; of Cream, Firſt, becauſe they are Evidences of a onder 
two Ounces ; the Volks of two ; of Roſe-water, and perhaps Acrimony, of the Juices ; and fn 
two Ounces: Let a little of this be held continually in the they prevent a due Supply of Chyle from ety 
| Mouth. Or, N both which are Hindrances to the Nouriſhmer: ok 
Ms St woe | Why are Aphthe frequent in Putrefaign, d 
Take of the Jelly of Hartſhorn, or of Fleſh, made very Liver, or other principal V iſceta ? * 
© -* thick, and cut into Slices, a ſufficient Quantity: Let one Becauſe the utrid Matter convey'd from the Ablas 
© of theſe Slices be perpetually diſſolving on the Tongue, and Viſcera to the Blood, and thence to the Gland, u 
ſo gradually ſwallow d. A the ſeveral Secretions an acrimonious Taint; bente d 
1 . 9 2 = excretory ey, are corroded. 
Thbeſe two Medicines act agreeably upon the excoriated Parts; a Conſumption nothing is a more certain Þ 
and the following contributes to ſtrengthen them. than theſe Aphthe. . Kage 
| | | Why does a Tumor, Heat, Suffocation, a 20 
Take of the Decoction of the freſh Leaves of Agrimony, fometimes ſucceed a Refrigeration of /phthe? 
ſeven Ounces ; of Honey of Roſes, an Ounce, Let this Becauſe by contracting the Aphtbæ and ſubjcenth 
be applied perpetually to the affected Parts. Aphthe n from falling off, and the Vet 
N neath are ucted; hence the Parts ſwell, and av 
© _ 4. As ſoon as the Fever is abated, a Sediment appears in the And hence we may account for Deliria, Anxietie 
- Urine, and the Pulſe begins to be free, corroborating Medicines Reſt, and cold Sweats, which frequently enſue, 
© are to be directed. Thus, _ R Fe Pl 
| R ge F othing is more dangerous n to let cold In, 
Take of the Root of the ſharp-pointed Dock, an Ounce; Drinks of ans Kind, be applied to theſe hid, & 
of the Peruvian Bark, and that of Tamariſk, each fix died ſuddenly, who have he cold Water i . 
Drams; of the Leaves of Agrimony, one Handful : Boil ; 4 X oor 9 
dee a they have had Aphthe there. 
| theſe Ingredients in a ſufficient Quantity of Water, and to 0 a the Whole, it may be laid down ml 
„2 Pint and an half of the Deco&ion add, of the Syrup of ,, - Pon 40s pcllacid, May. 0 ie Corn BAR 
Kermes, an Ounce. Of this let the Patient take half an (fly ſearate Bithout Regotstion, and wich 
Ounce every Hour. This corroborates the relax'd Veſſels are 97 * "von : = 


of the Inteſtines. | On the contrary, thoſe which are very white al 
Sydenham adviſes in thoſe Aphthe which happen at the End 5 om get n b 
of Fevers, together with Hiccoughs, to give an Electuary of rzpullulate, are extremely bad. 
im Ounce of the Bark, made up with the Syrup of red Poppies, Dr. Harris, in his Chirurgical Diſſertations, dim 
or in the Form of Pills. Of this he direcks the Patient to take much the Uſe of Spirit of Vitriol, Oil of Suphut 
one twelfth Part every four Hours, drinking after. it a 2 Alum, in Aphthe ; for he ſays, theſe corroſive ly 
of Whey; and he ſays, it is the moſt effectual Remedy he | will incline them to turn cancerous. Inſtead of thek, 
met with, provided the Virtues of the Remedy are not impair'd ,;c.. a Decoction of Elm-bark with the Leaves of U 


: by continually confining the Patient to his Bed. a Gargariſm. In this he agrees with Boerhaave. 
* bY = nd 1 nora » ſome corroborating Purge Dionit, however, Read Honey of Roſes t 
ou adminiſter d. Thus, with Oil of Vitriol, as a proper Mixture to touch k 


' Take of Rhubarb a Dram and a half; yellow Myrobalans, Aphthe with in Children. And Sydenham, in tie 
; with the Nuclei, an Ounce and a half: Boil in a ſufficient young Gentleman with Aphthe, conſequent to the lx 
Quantity of Water for three Ounces of the ftrain'd De- tells us, he uſed ſucceſsfully the following Gargariln: 


coCtioh ; to which add, of Syrup of Succory with Rhu- 


barb twelve Drams. Make a purging Potion. Take of Verjuice, half a Pint; Syrup of Raj 
| | Ounce z mix, and make a Gargariſm. 
From the preceding Hiſtory and Cure of Aphthz, many ob- * 
ſcure practical Problems may be explained. | And indeed the general Directions we meet with ul 


I Thus, if a Reaſon ſhould be required, Why, in a Fever, with reſpe& to Apbtbæ, are, to apply Remedies fon 
attended with a Diarrhœa or Dyſentery, Aphtbæ frequently ap- roſive; but I have taken the leſs Notice of theſe, be 
pear at the End of the Diſtemper ? . Reaſon and Experience are on the Side of the cout 

It may be anſwer'd, Becauſe the moſt fluid Parts of the thod recommended by Baerbaave and Harris, 

© Secretions are carried off, and only the moſt viſcid remain in There are ſome Empirical Remedies for Hpbthe; 

the excretory Veſlels of the Glands. . ſeems ſo very extraordinary as that which conlifts 10 
Why does this happen principally to Children and old Peo- the Crown of the Head with the belt Oil of Baſs 

. IR ſaid to cure effectually the Apbthæ of Cites 

Becauſe in Children the Vres Vite are languid ; in old Peo- from a Phyſician of Veracity, who aſſured me fr 
ple the Juices are ſubject to Viſcidities. j been a Witneſs of its ſalutary Effects. 

Why are thoſe particularly ſubject to theſe Apbtbæ, who, in APHTHARTOS, agdag]@, from 4 Negative, 

the Beginning of the Fever, have been treated with Medicines, to corrupt. Incorruptible. Caſtell. Hens 

Aliment, or a Regimen, which are beating or aſtringent ? APHYA, APUA, «ge, a ſmall Fi. foo 

 , Becaiiſe Aſtringents brace up the Orifices of the excretory Xeape, in Hippocrat. Tet yuan. Lib. 2. n 

Duc ; and a hot Treatment draws off the thinner Parts of the whitiſh Colour, like that of the Fiſh Apua, 
Fluids. A great Hzmorrhage. Galen in Eueg. See APU Nett 

Why does a Purge, adminiſter'd in the Beginning of ſuch - APHYLLANTHES, S, h 1 


- Diſtempers, prevent e a Leaf, and 4%, a Flower. It ſeem 
Becauſe by this means ; thoſe Viſcidities which ſtick in the Flower. K, a forts 
Duc, and cauſe 4pbthe afterwards, are carried off, | APHYLLANTES ANGUILLARE, 


'_ Why does a troubleſome and fatal Hiccough frequently ac- Raii Hift. Plant. See BE LL1s. ood 
; Mk. the worſt Species of Aphthe ? 4 K | APHY LLANTES MONSPEL. 8 
© © "Becauſe, in this Caſe, che Stomach is cover'd with an he APHYSOS, 2puo@, 4pvo@, from a e 4 
theſe Cruſt, which falling off, the Extremities of the Nerves or gvade, to blow. Void of FlatulenC)» gie ju 
axe left bare, and are conſequently eaſily irritated to Convul- Galen, Lib. 1. Cap. 6. d lala b. , 
2 ſions, and liable to Infla ion and ene. : no Inflations. | reported 
hh are 4phthe in the Mouth joined, by Hippocrates, with APHYTACORES, a ſort of Tre 
' thoſe Ballin, and Proftration of Appetite ? © n | Lib. 31. Cap. 2. to produce Amber. | | 
Fee when the internal Coat of the Stomach is cover d APIASTRUM. See Mz11554. ft] o l. 
k witch Pos, there muſt. be a Loſs of Appetite, or a Chyloſe APICES, [of Aer, a Top, or Aale de Flow 
Diane, becauſe. the Chyle cannot enter the Lacteals; the that grow on the Stamina in the Mic 1. and have 
- Stoniach B; ſeldom affected with theſe Apbthe, but the Inteſtines are commonly of a dark-purpliſh Colo de, as it unf 
are ſo likewiſe. % 1 th; ee | vered, by the Help of croſcopes, f i polar ff 
_- Why does an Aphthoſe Covering of the Stomach produce a of Seed-veſlels, containing in them -crely forts. 
"Li | a 9 F IO | 4 Nes ticles, of various Colours, and ere hem, 10 
' Becauſe no diluting Humour can be ſecreted in the by ſome ſuppoſed to be a kind of 1 ripens the 9% 
Stomach, and therefore no Digeſtion can be performed, and the down into the Flower, fccundates 20 
Amend niuſt go gut of the as it enter . Didi. | 1 


* 


MTTES, Ferry, a fort of Wine made of the Juice of 
Rai; Hit, Plant. See APITEs. a 
NEL, This Root grows in ſame of the American 
1nd is by the native Savages called Yabacant ; but by 
root, from the Name of a Captain, of Horſe, who 
i ſor ſoms time, and firſt made the Europeans ac- 


ed with it. <FY a 
ious againſt Serpents, that in order to deſtr 
1 3 neceſſary than to thruſt a Piece of g 4 
„ Mouths upon the Point of a Rod. If a Perſon 
it. and beſmears his Hands and Feet with it, Serpents 
"hun and fly from him, but, what is more ſurpriſing, 
„catch them without any Danger, and do with them 
he has a mind. Tis alſo obſerved, that theſe noxious 
nous Animals will never enter a Chamber in which a 
if this Root is kept. Theſe Facts are atteſted by Mr. 
rive. This Root, ſo uſeful for the Preſervation of 


aa. would alſo be beneficial for their Propagation, if 
ul in need of forced Aids; which People in this Caſe 
+ much inclined to uſe, ſince the End is ſufficiently an- 
by Inftint. Hiſtoir. de Acad. R. A. 1724. | 

10s, Offic. J. B. 3. 666. Raii Hiſt. 1. 870. Aptos 
Ger. 407. Emac. 504. Apios ſroe Iſchias, Chab. 533. 
ke Tithymalus tuberoſus, Park. Theat. 195. Tithymalus 
us pyriforms radice, C. B. Pin. 292. Tourn. Inft. 87. 


Oxon. 3. 342. ROUND ENOBBED-ROOTE 


os, otherwiſe called Iſchias, Mountain or Wood Cha- 
un, and by ſome Lindzaſtis, ſhoots forth two or three 
lender, red Stalks, which riſe but little above the 


d narrower. It bears a ſmall Seed, and its Root, which 
les that of Aſphodel, is ſhaped much like a Pear, but 
xr, and full of Juice. The Bark is black on the Outſide, 
ite within. 5 £5: | | 

upper Part of the Root, taken, expels Phlegm and Bile 
niting, the lower Part by Stool ; but the W hole, taken 
r, purges both upwards and downwards. If you deſire 


of Water ; ſtir them about, and take off the Liquor 
ims a-top with a Feather, and dry if. Fifteen Grains 
drank, will both vomit and purge. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. 
57. | 
p ſays, the Root is like an Onion, but larger; and the 
it ö white, but the Bark black. They dig it in the 
bruiſe it, and put it into an earthen Veſſel, and throw- 
yy what ſwims a-top, the reſt of the Juice purges up- 
downwards, taken to the Quantity of fifteen Grains 
iromel. The Meaſure of One-eighth of a Pint, is a 
r hydropical Patients. The Powder of the dry'd Root 
pren in a Potion. Lib. 26. Cap. 8. 
Species of Spurge, or a Plant which ſends forth man y 
hd low Stalks, flender, round, and reddiſh, lying often 
e Ground ; the Leaves are ſmall, ſhort, reſembling 
wild Rue, but leſs. The Flowers grow at the Ex- 
of the Stalks ; they are ſmall, form'd in the Shape of a 
| 3 into many Diviſions, and of a pale-yellow Colour. 
| *. Flower falls off, it is ſucceeded by a triangular 
h divides itſelf into three Apartments, each of which 
* oblong Seed; the Root is tuberous, and of the 
a Pear, more ſlender at the Bottom than at the 


8 — the Plant is ſmall ; but when the Root is 


mir d with a large 1 Phlegm and Earth. 
omit, and by Stool, with 


: They pretend, that the ſuperior Part works upwards, 


Inferior downwards ; but both the P 

arts of the Root 
| ane Virtues, Lemery de Drogues, 
h Savoy Oribafius, Aetius. See Pyrvs. 


15 * ES VINUM, EFT, dais , from 
de, Perry,” Wine of Pears. It is thus pre- 


the Pears, which muſt n _ | . 
, uſt not be very ripe, and cut them 
= ** * would Turneps, akin out. the Seeds ; 
| ten Gallo eight of eleven or twelve Pounds of them 
for thire 11 a Quarter of Muſt, and let it mace- 
for Uſe) ; after which ſtrain it off; and ſet it 


„ 


— the 2 and having preſſed out the Juice, 
ſ it aide. nt thereof, mix one Pint of Honey, 


the Juice, cut the Roots in Pieces, and put them into 


KT on the Outſide, and white within, full of a great 
It is remarkable, that when the Root is ge 


, After the ſame Manner are prepared Wines of Carobs, Med- 
lars, and Services. All theſs Kinds are aftringent, have a grate- 
ful Sourneſs, and are good for the Stomath, afhd reftrain inward 
Fluxes. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 32: 

APIUM. Smallage. | 
The Garden — is an Herb effectual fot the fame Pur- 
poſes as Coriander, and, made into a Cataplaſm with Bread, 
or fine Flour, is alſo good for Inflammatioris of the Eyes: It 
comforts a hot Stomach, and repreſſes the Breaſts when turgid 
with grumous Milk; it provokes Urine, whether it be eaten 
boiled or raw. The Decoction of the Herb and the Roots re- 
liſts Poiſon, and excites Vomiting, but binds the Belly. The 
Seed is a more powerful Diuretic and Alexipharmic, relieves 
thoſe who have ſwallowed Litharge, atid is 4 good Carminative. 
It is an uſeful Ingredient in anodyne and theriacal Remedies; 
and . ſuch as are preſcribed againſt Coughs. Dioſcorides, Lib. 

Cap. 74. 
g The {icleofclinum, or Marſh Smallage, that grows in 
watry Places, is larger than the Garden Kind, and uſeful fot 
the ſame Purpoſes. dem, Cap. 75. 

The Oreoſelinum (Mountain Patſley) ſhoots up from a lender 
Root a ſingle Stalk a Span high, which ſpreads into little 
Branches and Heads like Hemlock, but much flenderer, and 
bearing an oblong, ſlender, acrid, and fragrant Sced, like that 
of Cumin; it grows on rocky and hilly Places. 

The Seed and Root, drank in Wine, provoke Utine and the 
Menſes. It is mixed in Antidotes with other Ingredients of 
diuretic and heating Qualities. But we muſt take care not to 
miſtake the Oreoſelinum for the Petroſelinuni, or what grows 


on Rocks; for the Petroſelinu#? is another thing. dem 
. The Leaves are like thoſe of Rue, only more ob- 


"_ 76. | oe 

he Apium which _ call Petr:ſelinum, grows in Maceds- 
nia, on craggy Places, having a Seed like Biſhops-weed, but 
more ſcented, acrid, and aromatic, being a Diuretic, and Em- 


menagogue. It is good for the Gripes and Wind in the Sto- 
mach and Colon, and for Pains in the Side, Kidneys and Blad- 


der, being taken in a Potion. It is mixed with other Diuretics 


in Antidotes. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 77. 


Hippoſelinum is by ſome called Grielum, by others Agrioſeli- 
num, by others Smyrnium, though the proper Smyrnium be an- 
other thing. It is larger and whiter than the Garden Apium, 
with a tall, hollow, tender Stalk, diſtinguiſhed, as it were, by 


Lines. The Leaves are larger, inclining to a Scarlet; the Tops 
of the Branches are like thofe of Rofemary, and laden with 


Flowers, which form themſelves into an Umbella. The Seed 
is black, oblong, ſolid, acrimonious, and aromatic. The Root 
is ſweet-ſcented, white, and of a grateful Taſte, not thick in 
Body. It grows in ſhady Places, and by the Sides of Marſhes, 
and is eaten like Smallage and other Greens. The Root is 
eaten either raw or boiled, and the Leaves and Stalks dreſſed 


either alone or with Fiſh ; they are alſo pickled raw: 


The Seed, drank in Mulſum, provokes the Menſes ; and, uſed 
either in a Potion or Litus, warins thoſe who ſhiver with Cold, 
and helps the Strangury. The Root works the ſame Effects. 
Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 78. | 

Apium is an Herb mightily in Requeſt; its Branches, in great 
Quantities, ſwim in our Soops, and have a peculiar Grateful- 
neſs in Pickles. Beſides, if it be made into a Litus with Ho- 
ney, and the Eyes anointed therewith, ſo that they may be now- 
and-then fomented with the warm Decoction of the ſame, it 
gives wonderful Relief in Defluxlons, and alſo in Rheums on 
other Parts, if it be bruiſed —_— alone, or with Bread, 
or Polenta. Fiſhes, when ſick in Ponds, are recovered with 

en Apium. But among the Knowing, there is nothing 

ug out of the Earth, that has been the Subject of a greater 


Variety of Opinions. It has a Diſtintion of Sexes. Chry- 
 feppus tells us, that the Female has criſper Leaves and hard, 


with a thick Stalk, and a hot acrimonious Taſte. 8 
ſays it is blacker, has a ſhort Root, and breeds Worms. th 
theſe Authors in making it forbidden, and * 1 
unlawful to be eaten, as being appropriated to funeral Feaſts, 


and alſo hurtful to the Sight. The Stalk of the Female, they 


ſay, breeds Worms, for which Reaſort thoſe who eat of it, of 
either Sex, become barren ; and that Children, ſuckled by Wo- 
men who eat it, become affected with the Falling Sickneſs. 
The Male Kind, they grant, is more innocent, and therefore 


it is not condemn'd with the other forbidden Plants; 


The Leaves, apply'd, mollify the Hardneſs of the Breaſts; and, 
boiled in War gab it wor grateful to the Taſte; The 
Juice, eſpecially of the Root; drank in Wine, mitigates Pains 
of the Loins; the ſanie; inſtilled, helps Thickneſs of Hearing. 
The Seed provokes Urine and the Menſes, and brings away the 
Secundines. The Decoction of the Seed takes away the Marks 


of Blows, if the Parts be fomented therewith. Made into a 


Litus with the White of an Egg; of the Decoction of it in 


Water being drank, it cures Diſordets of the Kidneys: Bruiſed 


in cold Water, it heals Ulcers of the Mouth. The Seed, drank 
in Wine, or the Root in old” ine, breaks the Stone in 


the Bladder; it is alſo given in White Wins to thoſe who are 
affected wich the Jaundice. n eee pho 
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Ola ſatrum, otherwiſe called Hippoſelinum, is good againſt the 
Poiſon of Scorpions ; the Seed, drank, cures the Gripes ; and the 
Decoction thereof in Mulſum, being drank, relieves under a 
Difficulty of Urine. The Root, boiled in Wine, expel the 
Stone, and mitigates the Pains of the Sides and Loins ; being 
drank, and the Parts anointed with the ſame, it cures the Bite 
of a mad Dog. The Juice, drank, warms thoſe who ſhiver 
with Cold. | | 

Some make a fourth Kind, called Oreoſelinum, vrhich is an 
upright Plant, a Span high, and has a Seed like Camin, which is 
edu in provoking Urine and the Menſes. The Helesſelinum 


has a particular Virtue againſt Spiders; and Women take the 


Oreoſelinum in Wine, as an Emmenagogue. Pliny, Lib. 20. 
Cap. 11. 
| 3 Kind grows on Rocks, and is by ſome called Petro- 
ſelinum. It has a peculiar Efficacy in an Abſceſs, if to two 
Spoonfuls of the Juice you add One-eighth of a Pint of Juice 
of Horehound, and three times that Quantity of warm Water. 
Some add Buſelinum, which differs from the Garden Kind in 
the Shortneſs of its Stalk, and the reddiſh Colour of its Root; 
but has the ſame Virtues, and is a powerful Remedy 1 
the Bites of Serpents, either drank, or uſed as a Litus. dem, 
Cap. 12. | 
inn is of all Garden Herbs the ſloweſt in ſhooting out of 
the Ground, not appearing before the fortieth Day when 
uickeſt, but generally not before the fiftieth Day. Idem, 
Lib. 19. Cap. 7. It is ſown aſter the Vernal Equinox, the Seed 
being firſt a little bruiſed in a Mortar, which, they fancy, 
makes it the more criſped, as well as when, after ſowing, it is 
preſſed down with a Roller, or the Feet. It has apeculiar Pro- 
perty of changing its Colour. In Achaia it has the Honour 
to crown the Conquerors in the ſacred Nemean Games. dem, 
Lib. 19. Cap. 8. | | 
This is the Account given of the different Sorts of Apium 
by the Antients. But Miller enumerates thirteen Species, 
Dale mentions fix Sorts of Apium uſed in Medicine. The 
firſt is the 
Arluu ET ELEOSELINUM, Offic. Apium vulgare ſiue pa- 
luftre, Mer. Pin. 9. Park. Theat. 296. Apium vulgare ingra- 
tus, J. B. 3. 100. Apium paluftre Heleoſelinum, Chab. 396. 
Apium paluſtre five O eiuer im, Raii Hiſt. 1. 447. Synop. 3. 
214. Apium Officinarum five Paludapium, Merc, Bot. 1. 20. 
Phyt. Brit. + Apium paluſtre, & = Officinarum, C. B. 
Pin. 154. Tourn. Inſt. 305. Elem. Bot. 254. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 58. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 293- Rupp. Flor. Jen. 10 Apium 


* Paludapium dictum, Mor. Umb. 21. Eleoſelinum, ſtu © 


Paludapium, Ger. 862. Emac. 1014. SMALLAGE. 

The Roots of Smallage are about a Finger thick, wrinkled, 
and ſinking deep in the Earth, of à white Colour, from which 
ſpring many winged Leaves, fo t reſembling Parſley, but 
are larger, of a yellower Colour, each ſingle Leaf being ſome- 
what three-ſquare ; the Stalks grow to be two or three Foot 
high, ſmooth-chanelled, and ſomewhat angular, and very much 
branched ; at the Diviſion of the Branches, come forth Umbels 
of ſmall yellowiſh Flowers, followed by Seed leſs than Parſley- 
feed, paler and hotter. The whole t is of a ſtrong un- 
grateful Savour. It grows in marſhy watry Places, flowering 
and ripening Seed in the Summer, | 

The Roots, Leaves, and Seed, are uſed. | 


The Roots are diuretic, and very good for the Stoppage of Pluk 
 Thapfie 


ace 
 Selinum e lobis foliorum acutioribus, Vail, l 


Urine, the Stone and Gravel, and open Obſtructions of the 


Liver and Spleen, and help the Dropſy and Jaundice, and re- 
move Female Obſtructions. The Leaves are of the ſame Na- 


ture, and are one of the Herbs which are eaten in the Spring, 


to ſweeten and purify the Blood, and cure the Scurvy ; the Seed 


is hot and carminative, and is one of the Four leſſer hot Seeds, 


as the Root is one of the Five opening Roots. Miller Boz. 


OF. | 
— juſtly obſerved, that the Apium ſativam, which is our 
Celeri, did not differ from the Smallage, any otherwiſe than 
by Culture. This Plant is- bitter, acrid, and aromatic. Tt 
contains a great deal of oily. volatile Salt, from which the gal 


Ammoniac is not quite diſengaged, but diſſolved in a great deal 


of Phlegm, and united with a great deal of Earth. By the 
Chymical Analyſis, it yields, befide ſeveral acid Liquors, a 
reat deal of Sulphur and Earth, a pretty deal of an urinous 
irit, and a little concreted volatile Salt. Thus it is no Wonder, 


that this Plant ſhould be Aperitive, Diuretic, Febrifugous, and 


Vulnerary. Six Ounces of wa ae of its Leaves, mixed with 
two Ounces of the Peruvien Bark, is a certain Cure' for- a 
Quartan Ague, and whereſoever there are Obſtructions in the 


ch. Cancerous, and other 


Aperitive Apozems 
draw the Milk, boil equal Parts of . aye and 


- bus, 4. 186. The Herb itſelf, and its R 


linum vulgo, C. B. Pin. 153. Tourn. Inſt. 305. Bl 


- are all eſteem'd opening, attenuating, diuretic, and 


voke Urine ; and are of Service againſt the Stone, un 
' Strangury. Miller. Bot. Of. 


of the Plant, is directed by the College to be kt 
| Shops ' 


BIT. | 
which ſerves the Spaniard; inſtead of the 


| P 5. Dancus Petroſelini val Coriandri folio, , 

au | 

dae The Herb is uſed, and is diu 
w 


Macedonieum verum, Ger. 864. 
Macrubnicum -quibuſdam,” ark. Theat-924- Elen. 


Umb. 21. 4 
 MACEDONIAN PARSEEY, 


API 


Both the Seeds and Roots are uſed, eſpecial aq, 4 
'of the Liver and Spleen ; they warm, dry, pur Uu 
nuate; 1 a Diſcharge of the Urine and 1 
voke the Menſtrual Exacuations of Women, aud n 
vers, Jaundice, and Dropſies; but they are ven * 
ſuch as are ſubject to the Falling Sickneſs, by jy. 
particular Quality, as Simeon Seth; informs us, If W. d 
Child uſe them, they bring forth Monſters; and the 
which ſuck of them, contract the Falling Sickneh, iy 
believe Pliny. Its Root, hung about the Arm, by vg 
let, removes Tooth-achs. Melch. Scbitz. Dip. | 


diflolve the Milk coagulated in the Breaſts of Wa 


diflipate its ſuperfluous Quantity. For this Pont 
to it Mint, Coriander, and * The ki 
this Herb, mixed with Honey of Roſes, is ſaid tobe md 
lent Deterger of Wounds and Ulcers. See Bur jy 
Ob/. 1. Lib. 15. Some Surgeons order it to be nin 
— defigned for drefhng Cancers, and other » 

ers. | 

The only Shop Compoſition which takes j 

Apium, is the l * | wh 


MunvpiFicAaTIvum EX Apro. 
The cleanſing Ointment with SuALLACk. 


Take of the Juice of Smallage, one Pint; of How 
Ounces; of Wheat-flower, three Ounces. I 
till they grow thick together, of the Conſiſem 
Ointment, S. A. 


This hath paſs'd through all the College Diſpenſaota 
ly the ſame; but I have never 1 — 
Duincy's London Diſpenſatory. | 

The ſecond Species of Apium, mention'd by Del, 

PETROSELINUM VULGARE, Offic, Park. That 
Petroſelinum, Ejuſd. Parad. 491. Apium hortenſe, G 
Emac. 1013. Raii Hiſt. 1448. Apium hortenſe, fu 


254. Boerh. Ind. A. 58. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 229. Hl 
3. 292. Apium hortenſe multis, quod vulgi Petroſelna 
gratum, J. B. 3. 97. Apium, Selinum, Petroſelinm 
96. Apinm ſativum vel hortenſe, vulgatius latiſolin 
Mor. Umb. 22. 'PARSLEY. 
The Root of this is one of the Five opening Rood, 
Of this ſort of Apium there are a great many Seta 


Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen ; help the Jau 
A difill'd Water of Parſley, which partakes of ti 


The third Apium, taken Notice of by Dale, is tt 
ArpiuM PYRENAICUM' THAPSIZE FACIE, Ta 
5. Boerh. Ind. A. 58. Seſeli Pyrmaicum Th 


g Almag. 44. Rai Hiſt. 2. 1808. cl | 
; B. Pagen. Schol. Bot. 161. Fin 
TAIN PARSLEY, or THE SECOND BAST! " 


| Zins. and the Rod 

It grows on the Pyrenean Mountains, Root o 
Chomelinus affirms ; but it is of 2 noxious Quality. '* 
The fourth is che py 
Bonum, Offic. Bunium Dalechampii, J. 4 1 


cus Petroſelini vel Coriandri folio, feu Dum 
Park. 1 o. Rai Hiſt. 1. 449 · Saxifrog yl 
Petroſelini vel Coriandri folio, Hiſt. Ox00- 3 171 


PARSLEY. | 10 
It grows in ſteny and rugged c, heating 


ay the Aſter- birth: It is good for the Spleun, 
er. ' Dale. * of , 
The fifth is the | KS; \ Offic. 4 
PgTROSELINUM MACEDONICUM, 2016." 


WF / | 


nicum, C. B. Pin. 154. Tourn. Inſt. 303, 

Raii Hiſt. 1. 463- ft. Oxon. 3- 297 1 J 

A, _ five 3 on Aland 
- 297. Apium ſemine villoſo jeu ma Ham. 
. Ke eee, fü un 


"HS WWE 
APN 
di oct] in he Gardens of the Curious, and flowers in 
wm £=q ſmall, hairy, ftriated, of a very dark 
* acrid and aromatic Taſte, and of a fragrant 


;. 11 uſed as a Diuretic and Emmenagogue, and 
eg lee againſt Diſcaſes cauſed by Witcheraft. 
* dome conceited Preparers of Medicines have been ſo 
l. as, to reject this Simple in the Compoſition of the 
c. as Volctamerus obſerves, and in its ſtead to ſubſti- 
Smyrnium erfoliatum Creticum, or Olus atrum [ Alex- 
which will by no means anſwer the Purpoſe. Flor. 
3 Dale. 

e 

2 er Offic. Selinum ſtue Apium peregri- 
Ek. Theat. 928. Apium peregrinum, folus ſubrotundis, 
od. 31. Pin. 154. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 293- Apium ſemine 
mean, peregrinum "aye Cluſii, Mor. Umb. 21. Vi 
ir quarundam, Selinum peregr num Cluſii, ſemine hir ſu- 
3. 94. Daucus tertius Dioſcoridis, aii Hiſt. 4 
nucks peregrinus, 222 ubrotundis pinnatis, Herm. Flor. 
STONE PARSLEY. OOTY | 

metimes found in the Gardens of Botaniſts. The Seed 
nd is ſuppoſed to have the ſame V irtues as the former. 


Lhmeus Zorn mentions a Sort of Apium, under the 


ſlveftre, Alſnicium dictum, Officin. Apium ſylveſtre, 
Why ſelinum quorundam, planta lacteo ſucco tur gens, locis 
roveniens, J. B. Thyſelinum Plinii, Lob. Olſent- 
ord. Thal. Olſnitium, Tab. Apium ſylveſtre lacteo 
gent, C. B. Meum Silefiacum paluſtre, Schwenckf. 
baluſtris, Geſn. H. Cuminum alnorum, Al. | 
amongſt other Synonoma, calls it OELNIZIUM, Offic. 


Pant is very little known in our Shops ; but is much in 
mongſt the Germans. 
erb grows in moiſt and ſhady Places, and eſpecially 
Roots of Alder-trees. In Pharmacy its Root is princi- 
Uſe, which, if gather'd in the Spring, ſmells pretty 
dis of a ſharpiſh bitter Taſte. It opens the Pores, 
attenuates, and expels malignant Humours by Sweat. 
off Pains in the Stomach and Belly, clears the Breaſt 
ons, eaſes Coughs, occaſions a Diſcharge of Gravel, 
8 the Plague, contagious Fevers, and other virulent 
lt is alſo ſucceſsfully uſed againſt the Bites of poi- 
ima. See Leon Thurneiſſer Ty: Planta. Cap. 14. 
uenckfelt, Deſcript. Thermar. Hir ſchbergenſ. Ed. Gor- 
Mich. Crugner. Chym. Garten. Baw. C. 27. Matth. 
. German. de Peſte, P. 2. C. 13. Ed. Wat. I 566. 
uin. Diſſert. de Lipfienſi Peſt. Ed. 1680. Thomas 
rat, German, de Peſt. p. 72. Edit. Altenb. 1681. 
has by ſome been taken for the true Meum of the 
Bortholomei Zorn Botanologia. | 
TIA, anni, from a Negative, and Ahe, to fill. 
pes, A Vice oppoſed to av/4pxce, Contentment in 
It Nate, Galen. de Dign. & Cur. an. Morb. C. . 
UROS, 4e, from « Negative, and Tatuger, a 
Mk Ribs. Galen. Lib. 4. de Hippocr. & Plat. 
OS, 27x13, from « Negative, and Tavv@, to 
walked, an Epithet of Wool, which is otherwiſe 
un, Lana ſuccida, and by Hippocrates diplom d r- 
STI, e71:v5i, from & Negative, and ve, to 
N out fetching Breath: Ke, dnviust TETo may» 
" o drink it off at one Draught, or without fetch- 
F Hippocrates de Intern. Aﬀett. 
LA, TVue, a Defe& of Reſpiration. * Aves dvanvo), 
ws about Breath,” is ſpoken by Heraclides in 
I 2 48 Spir. of a Reſpiration in thoſe who 
nech Which is ſo ſmall, rare, and flow, that it ſeems 
1 extinQt, and is ſuch an dvvesd as happens in 
| "8 of the Uterus, the Apoplexy, and Lethargy, 
<quence of a Reſolution of 2 of Reſpira- 


e Diſciples of Pythagoras, acquired an uncom- 
hen, F. on for curing a Woman who was taken 
N accondin to that Philoſopher, ſhe only Iabour'd 
es wir "he of e Matrix. He gave the Name vous, 
ta Par; r Reſpiration, to this Diſorder ; and main- 
A of pu might live thirty Days under it. 
wth Aron, a Philoſopher who ſtudied ſome time 
ne other Th ater Speuſippus the Diſciple of Plato, 
D; by 3 ; Wy. tel 75 Ayu, of 22 
' WMH the Patient is deprived of Reſpi- 
irty Da * allerted, that the Diſorder Rox lat 
Rea r which time the Patient remained 
Corrupting, appear'd dead, without any Danger of 


| Laerting informs us, that E mpedacles, the moſt cele- 


APO 


K APOBANON, dag, from aja, to happen. An 
vent. Re | | 

'APOBAMMA, e&riBauue, from dog, N, to tincture 
ſlightly. The fame as Embamma, a ſlight Tincture, and com- 
monly applied to Liquor in which Gold Coins, or red-hot Irons, 
have been quench'd. Caftellus. | DES. 

APOBRASMA, &TiBezous, from aTmBezorouer, to ejacu- 
culate, or eject in Æſtuation, Hipp. de Natura Pueri. The 
Bran of Wheat ; or, according to others, the Froth of the Sea. 


Foefius. Caftellus. 


APOBREGMA, ate, from 47<Bgix, to dilute. A 


Dilution. 

APOCAPNISMUS, &Totamriops, from droranvite, to 
ſuffumigate. A Suffumigation. See SUFFIMENT UM. | 

APOCARTEREON, dv ,], in Hippocrates de Rat. 
Vit. in Morb. acut. is one that ſtarves himſelf to Death: 
"AmToxap]epeiv £au]ly νCoe N dyxivn Te Bis SS * ATortag- 
« Teeav is to force one's ſelf out of Life by Famine or Stran- 
„ pling.” Suidas. Foeſius. wo. 

APOCATASTASIS, dToxa]dcans, from dTrorabicnyr,- to 
reſtore. A Reſtitution, Amendment, Subſiding, Ceſſation. In 
theſe various Significations the Verb is uſed by Hippocrates in 
many Places of his Works; and in Areteus, Lib. 1. Cap. 10. 
Tov F. ab, the Word 4rod]d5ams imports an intire Reſtitu- 
tion to the former ſound State, 


APOCATHARSIS, 4To40apor, from dToxabagw, to cleanſe 
or purge. An Expurgation. Are, e Sar, of dhe, 


are uſed by Hippocrates to expreſs the Evacuation of Pus from 
the Breaſt by Spitting. *AmToxaldpoes Nos, in Thucydides, Lib. 
2. are thoſe bilious Vomitings and Purgations, which affected 
the Patients in the memorable Plague of Athens. 8 

APOCENOSIS, @Toxirwns. The ſame as ABEVACUATIO, 
which ſee. 

APOCERUGMA, erToipryue, from 4Tornpua, to declare 
publickly; A Declaration. "AToxnpuypela, in Hippocrates, 
are ſuch Declarations or Indications as are thought proper to be 
made to the Patient. 

APOCHOREON, «emToy wptov, from dToy weiw, to ſecede. 
Excrement in general, or whatever is diſcharged from the Body 
by Stool or Urine. 

APOCHREMPSIS, #T5xpeudrs. A Hauking up of Spit; 
as Apochremma, 4T%514pa, is the Matter or Spit thus eva- 
cuated. Hippocr. Coac. & de Locis in Homine. 

APOCHYLISMA, #s7oxvaioue. The Juice of Vegeta- 
bles extracted and inſpiſſated, anſwering to the officinal Word 
Rob. Caſtellus. | | 

APOCHYMA, «T6yvp, is that Kind of Zopiſſa which is 
made of the Reſin and Wax that are ſcraped from Ships. So 
Aetius underſtands it; but ſome will have it to be the Reſin of 
the Pitch-tree. Oribaſius prepares it in the following man- 
ner : | 


Take of dry Pitch, one Pound ; Tar and Wax, each four 
Ounces; Reſin of the Pine-tree, fix Ounces. After 
they are all melted and ſtrained, they are thrown into a 
Pail full of Sea-water, or common Water, and worked 
with the Hands after the Manner of Troches. It is of a 
very mollifying Quality. See Zoplss A. 


APOCLASMA, &dToxaaoue The fame as APAGMA, or 
ABDUCTI10, which ſee. It is alſo called 4Tozexavaioutror, that 
is, when a Bone is broken xzavand'%, as the Greeks ſay, or after 
the Manner of a Stalk (ava), near the Joint. | 

APOCLEISIS, &@Tixa«s, from 479k w, to exclude. An 
Excluſion ; but, in many Places of Hippocrates, the Verb 
whence it derives its Signification, is uſed to expreſs a Loathing 
and Averſion to Food, a 


APOCOPE, &dTo7), from aroxin]o, to cut off, Abſciſ- 


ſion. See ABSCISSIO. , 

APOCRIEIS, &mTixewns, in Hippocrates, is the ſame as Eccri- 
ſos, ku, Whatever excrementitious or redundant Matter is 
diſcharged out of the . In Lib. meet trunvier, aroxeos 
ſignifies a ſecreted Matter, that is the Cauſe and Support of a 
Diſeaſe. In the ſame Treatiſe, it often ſignifies a Secretion of 
the Food, and Diſtribution of the Aliment. Arbe vooegn, 
in the ſame Author, is a peſtiferous Vapour, Exhalation, or 
unwholſome 8 Z 

APOCRUS TI ON, dwoxges dr, from dwoxpew, to repel. 
An Epithet for a Remedy of a repelling and aſtringent Quality. 
Gal, Lib. 11. Meth. Med. 15. EY 
" APOCYESIS, &dwoxonor, from &woxvie, to bring forth 
Young. A Birth. Gal. Lib. 1. de Cauſ. Morb. Cap. 7. 
 APOCYNONMN, called alſo Cynanchon, Pardalianches, Cyno- 
meron, and Cynocrambe, is a Shrub with long flexible Branches, 
81 are difficult to be broken: T — 1 3 _—_ of 

» but are ſofter, and — pointed, ſtrongly ſcented, ſome- 
* viſcous, and full of a Honey-like Juice. The Fruit runs 
out, like a Bean- cod, a Finger in Length, of a capſular Form, 
containing ſmall, hard, black Seede. "A 1 
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1 The Leaves, mix'd with Meal, and made up into Loaves, kill 
Dogs, Wolves, Foxes, or Panthers, that 'eat of them, and 
2 affect their Hips with a Pally. Diaſcorides, Lib. 
4 81. 

; The Seed, drank in Water, cures the Pleuriſy, and all man- 
ner of Pains in the Side. Pliny, Lib. 24. Cap: 11. 


Dale takes Notice of two Sorts of the Apocynum: The 


firſt is the 

Arocynon SYRIACUM, Offic, Mont. 37. Apocynum Agy- 
ptiacum, lafteſcens filigud Aſclepiadir C. B Pin. 30 3. Apocy- 
num erettum incanum l um A gyptiacum, floribus croceis, Par. 
Bat. 27. Tourn. Inſt. gi. Apocynum erectum majus * 
AM g flare lutes ſpicato, Breyn. Prod. 2. 14. Pluk. Almag. 
34. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 609. Apocynum Agyptiacum floribus, ſpica- 
tis, Elem. Bot. 3. 2 Syriacum es: Raii 2: 
1088. Beidelſar oſſar, Alpin. Egypt. 85. Beidelſar Alpini fre 
— Syriacum, J. 2 2. 136. Apocynum Syriacum & 

Optiacum, Beidelſar Alexandrinum Alpini,Chab. 119. Offar, 
Hon. Belli Epiſt. ad Cluſium, 306. DOGS-BANE. . 

I find no Virtues attributed to this Plant, except thoſe taken 
Notice of from Dioſcorides and Pliny, which are tranſcribed by 
Galen, and all ſucceeding Authors. 

The ſecond is the 
_ PsEUnp-IFOoCACUANNA FUSCA, Offic. Apecynum erectum, 
folio oblongo flore umbellato, petalis reflexis, coccines, Cat. Jam. 89. 
Hiſt. 1. 206. Tab. 129. Raii Hiſt. 3. 537. Apecynum Cura ſ- 
favicum, fibraſa radice, floribus Aurantii, Chamenerii foliis 
anguſtioribus, Herm. Parad. Bat. Prod. 213. Parad. Bat. 36. 
Pluk. Phytog. 76. 6. » 36. Apocynum erectum, Salicis 
latiori folio, * Frady offer s Aurantiis, Ejuſd. Phytog. 138. 
Almag. 36. Apocynum Neve Anglia ſubhirſutum, radice tube- 
roſa, floribus Aurantiis, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 646. 
32 Canadenſe anguſtifolium, flore Aurantis, Mor. Hort. 
Pleſ. 232. Apocynum erectum minus latifolium Americanum, flore 
umbellato Aurantio, petalis reflexis, radice tuberoſa, Breyn. 
Prod. 2. 15. BASTARD IFOCACUANNA. . 

It is imported from America by the Name of Irocacuanxa. 
2 is of a duſky Colour, and has a poiſonous Quality. 

ale. | 

Boerhaave enumerates twenty-two Species of the Apocy- 
vol ; but I know of nothing remarkable with reſpect to their 

irtues. ; 

Mr. Sarrazin, however, in the Hiſtory of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences for 1730. ſays, that the Aprocynum Majus 
SYRIACUM RECTUM furniſhes the Inhabitants of Canada 
with a Juice, of which they make Sugar: He ſays, they alſo 
gather the Dew, which is found in the Bottom of the Flowers. 

Dr. Harris, in his Diſſertations, informs us, that the Apocy- 
num, a Root very like the Ipecacuanha, is imported to us from 

amaica, Porto-Bells, and Virginia: This works exceſſively 
th by Vomit and Stool, even ſo as to exhauſt all the Strength. 

This cannot be diſtinguiſh'd from the true Ipecacuanha in 
Powder, but may in the Root ; for the -Filament, or Fibre, 


that runs thro' the Meditullium of the Ipecacuanha, is of a 


whitiſh or aſh Colour, but that of the Apocynum is yellow. 
J believe this Obſervation is 2 juſt. I remember, ſome 
Years ago, I directed half a Dram o ES for a Far- 
mer in the Country, at the Requeſt of a near Relation of my 
own, to whom he was Tenant. It happen'd, by ſome Accident 
or other, that the Perſon for whom it was preſcribed did not 
take it; but ſome few Weeks after, the Gentleman who deſir d 
me to direct it, took it himſelf ; the Conſequence of which was, 
that he vomited 2 and thin watery Stools came from 
him inſenſibly for ſeveral Days. This made me think he had 
taken 4 „ inſtead of Ipecacuanba. 
 APOCYRTUMENA, uf, from &T7oxvp]couar, to 
be turned archwiſe. Decreaſing in manner of a Cone. "Amwoxup- 
Taper its 359 Sramunpd]a: © Suppurations gathering to a ſharp 
4 Head.” —_— in Progn. „ 
ApODACRVYVITIICA, a αοανę.u , from dd, ſignifying 
negatively, and Jdfu, a Tear. Medicines firſt exciting, 
after —— the ſuperfluous Moiſture of the Eyes, ſuppreſſ- 
ing Tears, drying. he Eyes; or, in one Word, Delacry- 
matives ; for in this Senſe is Delacrymare taken by Pliny and 
Columella. We meet with a Liſt of Remedies of this Sort in 
Actius, Titrab. 1. Serm. 3. Cap. 138. among which are Ce- 
kndine, Germander, Centaury, Onions, Pimpernel, Helle- 


bote, c. CL 

APODEIXIS, ab, from d tak, to demonſtrate, 
Demonſtration. | | 

_ APODES, Aci, from a Neg, and avs, a Foot. A kind 
of Birds which have very ſhort Feet : They are alſo call'd ad. an- 
au, Cypſelli. Ariftot. Lib. g. Animal. Cap. * Theſe Birds 
are lik e n the Wing on account 
of their Feet. They build in Rocks, and fly all over the Seas; nor 
is there any Ship that fails ſo far from Land, but finds 
itſelf within the Reach of A which fly about it. 
Other Kinds fit or ſtand;; t | in 
their Neſt, where they or lie. They differ as much in 
their Economy, eſpecially as to Food. Pliny, Cap. 39. Lib. 10. 


. 


f 
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Apodes, boiled in Wine, are a Remedy fn he 


Idem, Lib. 30. 15 7. 

APODY TERIUM, &=0/]newr, from des 
cloathe. A private Room before the Entrance; awd. 
where they who went to bathe put off their Clu, 1 
called Coniferium, and Spoliarium. Cain. 

APQEUM, 4, from « Negative, and 58 
Quality. Void of all ſenfible Qualities, 10%, nity 
Pencz Acrimony, or any remarkable Property; faced 

umid Subſtances, Water ought to be; and zn 
Amylum. Galen judges infipid Aliment whns 
ing than the acrimonious and bitter. Gal, 4. l fu 
Ar GOA Ac TI j 

| S 8, dwoyanexigyl; of & 
ind 5aaaxlize, to ſückle, from das, Mo. th 
See ABLACTATIO. mn 

APOGLAUCOSIS, @moyAauxonc. See Gran 

APOGONA, «zbyoe. Vital, likely to live, . 
tow Ts dae Resu, ixdovor Te Tixſiuiya eniyne 
** Thoſe Women who meet with no Diſaſter within the 
are delivered of ſtrong or lively Children,” Hiyju 
Epid. In this Place, and alſo in Lib. 6, Ei $2 . 
* 22 ſignifies the ſame as 9414p, or 50, in Li 
dy 

APOLEPSIS, drinnits, from «TA apBamum, toh 
preſs'd, retain'd, &c, An Interception, Suppreſſion, 
tention. Thus 4Toany 45 ovgar, in Hippecr. Prorrh, 1 
preſſion or Retenſion of Urine ; and in Cnc. Prem. 
vu, a Coſtiveneſs. Again, in the ſame Author, 
meet with 4Toaiyes patBar, as in Lib. de Rat. Vida 
acut, that is, a Stagnation from a too great Oppletim 
Veins. There are alſo 4ToanLits arivudlay ard th 
which Galen explains as follows: Ilreuucrar armies 
e ag tris is om Ths dagutias Myidar gnipes yah 
T4AA00 Th dg]eeias drones dur mveuudTEr T4 bat 
76 x) nu lac Jvreſſor aiyer: © Tt is probable, that | 
© eroanLits (Interceptions) of the Spirits in the Va 
means a Ceſſation of the Pulſe ; for the Antiend « 
« Arteries by the Name of Veins : Theſe Holy 
Spirits, then, may be called their ſinking into Kel 
« activity.” Such an Apolepſit of the Spirits attend 
lepſis, Apoplexy, and Epilepſy, when the Brain beug 
rated, and the Blood in a Stagnation, the Courſe of f 
is intercepted by the congealed Blood. Again, in 
Book, melancholy Perſons are ſaid to be affected uicht 
TrevudTor du oN, which is thus explain -d . 


7 dogutia ανν dy 73 nd3&; it n Tor a0 mit 
d sii v xaxpuirny axvuas divinter © If 
<« lepſis of the Spirits he means thoſe in the Arterie, 
c be the Conſequence but a Ceſſation of the Pull?! 
& ſpeaks it of the Spirits in the Lungs, he ſeems to x 
« Hint, tho* but obſcurely, at what we call an 4 
There is alſo an 4T5anis edv in a quite die 
and means no more than the Tying or Compreling 
or Artery, in order to prevent or ſtop an Hzmoni 
Method is recommended by Hippocr. Lib. 6. Aft 
Aph. 3- And dvb veg., in the fame An 
fies the Preventing the Courſe of a Diſtemper, by pul 
to the Humours which cauſed it. Epid. Lib. 2. 
APOLEXIS, &TianZrs, from a], to al 
decaying Time of Age, in Hippocr. 746%): 
oppoſed to dp jaxins, 44 the Flower of Age. 9 
APOLINOSIS, v %, from Ae, Fu. 
neta calls the Method of curing a Fiſtula by u 
OMOLINON. Erd 
APOLLINARIS, Herba. The fame 5 f 
which ſee. 5 ID l 
APOLYSIS, arb, from ar io 
tion, or Releaſe, which is 9 acc 
as, for Inſtance, it ſigniſies, in rppacrates, 7 
the Fœtus, Lib. 5. Epid. of the Secundus 4 
8 of a Di 8 Preanit. f 
looſing of a Bandage. De fra. of 
APOLYSIA, arvoudia. Erotian, on - _ 
is either a Reſolution of the Limbs, 0 | 
| - drill 1 
APOMAGMA, Ab hag _ 


Any thing proper to be uſed as | 
A F. 14. Matter or Sordes, as à Linen by ; 
the. Eyes, and a e for Wounds. 11), N 
APOMATHEMA, «nds, n I g 
parldre, to learn. In Hippocrates, Lü. 
an Oblivion of what has been learned. ” 
© APOMELI, due. A fweet ay i 
combs, diluted and boiled in Water, 2. Som 1. 
it is thus deſcribed by Arrius, Tetrob- 5 


Take white Honeycombs, full of rel "it ht 
preſs out with your Hands, | | 


AP O 


be thick, take oo, Parts of * 
ey; if liquid, let the Water be to 

me —4 If To Combs be pretty dry, cut 
4 all Pieces, and work them with your Hands in 
= firſt meaſur d; after which preſs and ſtrain off 
"or, and by meaſuring it you will know what 
Eee Honey to add. Then put the Liquer anto a 
Eden Pot, in which Water has been boiled before, 
to take off its earthy Quality, and boil it over a 

ire. ſtill ſkimming off the Spume or Wax as it ariſes. 
n no more aſcends to the T op, and about a ſeventh 
Sohth Part of the Whole is boiled away, remove it 
Fire, and let it cool. After it is perfectly cold, 
2 Day ſkim off what ſwims on the Top, and pour 
reſt into new Earthen Veſſels, in order to be ſet aſide 


your Wine-cellar. 


Com. 3. in Hippocr. Feet dy pay, obſeryes, that Apo- 
called by Hippocrates, and many others, 9;2vyAvxuv or 
(Oxyghycy or Oxyglyces) ; and that ſome made it of 
nd Vinegar, others of Honeycombs and Vinegar boiled 
For he makes two Diſtinctions; one ſort, he ſays, is 
other more upon the Acid; and this latter is made 
Honey Vis » Or Honeycombs and Vinegar. 
bs Galen, make it of Honeycombs, putting Vinegar to 
and boil them till their ualities are united, and the 
the Vinegar is broken. 
ty 2 with an inciſive and abſterſive Virtue: 
Ble downward, provokes Urine, and prepares putrid 
r a Solution, It is however an Enemy to hot and dry 
tions ; and is hurtful in hot Diſtempers, and Inflam- 
of the Præcordia; and rather increaſes than allays 
It is given after Meals; for it does Harm upon a full 
. Aetius, Cap. prædicto. 
IMYLENAS, dTouuanras. Galen. in Exeg. Voc. Hip- 
plans this Term, by SA Tt YEAn Gumnfppe os, 
ling out the Lips compreſs d 4; N SN 
MYLLENE, a . Erotian, on Hipporates, 
n yiriſas zr d o x) S GTdTut xe T yur 
ies ö, wdnise N i amnyns © An Apomyllene 
ns when there is a Diſtortion, and, as it were, a Con- 
In, with a Relaxation of the Cheek, or Parts adjacent, 
pally occaſioned by a Blow.“ 
INENOEMENOS, @Tw:ronuives, from 4To%s, to be 
tt or averſe, An Adverb importing an utter Averſion, to 
Hippocr. Epid. Lib. 3. Egr. 2. Hebe T4 yevpdla 
ins. xa The Patient nauſeated all manner of 
INEUROSIS, &Tarevewns, from &73 and ved, a 
The Extremity of a Muſcle, called by Hippocrates 
Tendon, or Chord. | 
WALLESIS, APOPALSIS, drr ,, übe, 
mama, to throw off, in an haſty manner. An Expul- 
— as when the Feetus is expell'd by Abortion. 
val. | 
WATOI, artrale, is a Word often uſed by Hippo- 
ad is explain'd in Erotian by det which ſignifies 
the Places of Eaſement, as the Fœces. So Suidas ex- 
"Ts by doo. See Arhopos. 


* If your Honey 


Aba, Phlegm. A Medicine contriv'd for drawing 
| on the Mouth, and thence evacuating it by Spitting; 
Purpoſe it is held in the Mouth. Such Medicines, by 
r Pungent Quality, ſtimulate the Fibres, and make them 
a * Glands, whereby their Contents are faſter thrown 
x Mouth, and ſo a Drain is promoted of ſuch watery 
umours, from all Parts of the Head, as bave any 


der in all Diſorders from a moiſt Temperament of the 
9 th emedies are to be uſed with good Succeſs. 

wide Form and Conſiſtence of Apephlegmati/ms, they 
0 Ada e them into liguid and dry; to 
1% adds a third, is, /e, or in the Form of an 


10 50 Vapours, 

n Abophlegmatiſms are made of Decoctions, Infuſions 
ue and officinal Liquors 3 and theſe cither mixed 

ee 

172 of Spain, or Horſe-xradiſh; ves 
0, pep ; Salts, as Nitre, Sal Gen 

t any — Theſe are ſometimes uſed. alone, and 


be mg Balk, and Troches, which laſt are ordered 


| ongue, and to be ſuffer'd to diſſol | 
Er are directed ſometimes to be Fi aq, 48 


f and ſometimes to be ty d up in a Rag, and fo 

marie are form'd of ſuch edi 8 

1 'Q of edicnts wder'd and 
e F luid, proper 2 them 1 Conſiſtence. 


VHLEGMATISMUS, Aren Hic ubs, of dd, from, 


| therewith, In Comas, Lethargies, Epilepſies, Palſies, 


+ And to theſe a fourth may be added, which conſiſts - 


emmæ, or Alum ; | 
dation; and ſometimes mix'd and made into 


.ceding Word. Tbe Proceſs or Protuberance of a Bone; or that 
kind of Eminence of a Bone which is continuous, and makes 


of the Lower Jaw, &c. Winſlow. 


Vapours are convey'd to the Mouth by means of a Funnel; 
or otherwiſe, from Decoctions of ſtimulating Ingredients. And 
Fumes are received from dry Ingredients burnt, either in the 
ſame Manner, or by means of a Pipe, as-in ſmoaking Tobacco 
either mix'd or unmix'd. "0 | 

Upon this Occaſion I muſt not omit giving the Form of a 
medicated Tobacco, of which that ſo much advertis'd under 
the Name of the Cephalic and Oppthalmic Tobacco, is an hum- 
ble Imitation : 5 


Take of the Flowers of Roſemary, Betony, Eyebright; each 
two Handfuls ; of 1 Saſſafras, yellow Amber, 
Clove- bark, Storax Calamita, each an Ounce ; of the 
external Peel or Huſk of Piſtachio- nuts, an Ounce and an 
half; of the Cortex Elaterii, half an Ounce: Let all 
theſe Ingredients be powder'd, and mix'd together. Mix 
four Ounces of theſe Ingredients with a Pound of Tobacco; 
to be ſmoak'd in the common manner; 


If all theſe Drugs are faithfully put in, the Smoke Is of an 
exceeding fine Smell. - As I was acquainted with the good Ef- 
fects of this, long before I knew any thing of Medicine, I have 
had many Opportunities of making myſelf acquainted with its 
real Efficacy, and know it to be capable of aftording ſingular 
Relief in Dineſs of Sight, and habitual Diſorders of the Head 
proceeding from a Redundance of tenacious Lymph, provided it 
is duly perſiſted in. And it muſt be confeſs'd, that this Mix- 
ture has perform'd ſomething little leſs than a Miracle, in mak- 


ing Tobacco _—_ and of ſome real Uſe. 


As to Apophlegmatiſms, the Choice of the Ingredients and 
Forms muſt be directed by the ſeveral Circumſtances relative 
ha Diſeaſe, the Patient, and the Intentions of the Phy- 
ician. . 

Thus in Paralytic and Lethargie Caſes, when a Patient can- 
not chew a Solid, nor manage a Liquid properly in his Mouth, 
a ſoft Form, as that of an Electuary, is beſt adapted to the 


Caſe ; becauſe it diſſolves gradually, and produces the intended 


Effect, without that Care of the Perſon who uſes it, which is 
requiſite in other Forms. In theſe Diſorders alſo the Fumes of 
Narcotic Ingredients are highly prejudicial; 

But with reſpe& to Apophlegmatiſms, as well as every thing 
elſe relative to Medicine, Circumſtances are ſo vatious an 
complicated, that much muſt be left to the Diſcretion and 
Judgment of a Phyſician, whoſe Reaſon and Experience will 
furniſh him with a Sagacity ſufficient to enable him to make a 


proper Choice of Ingredients and Forms ſuited to particular 


Caſes which occur. It were to be wiſh'd, that univerſal Rules 
could be laid down in Medicine, and Maxims which admit of 
no Exception, becauſe this would render Abilities and Learning 


leſs neceſſary, which, en to the ordinary Courſe of hu- 


man Nature, cannot poſſibly fall to the Share of every one 
whoſe Duty it is to attend the Sick. 

Tho' Apophlegmatiſms in the ordinary Acceptation are con- 
fin'd to things taken at the Mouth, yet whatever by a Stimulus 
affects the Glands of the Mouth, Fauces, and thoſe of the 
Membrana Pituitaria deſcrib'd by Schneider, ſo as to increaſe 
the Diſcharge of pituitous Humours, may properly enough be 
call'd Apophlegmati/ms ; thus Snuffs of all Sorts are a Species of 
2 ms. | | | 

very effectual Apophlegmatiſm, under the Name of Pilæ 
Maſticatoriæ, or ſpitting Balls, is thus prepared: | 


Take Maſtich, three Ounces ; Pellitory of Spain, Staveſacre; 
each two Drams; Angelica-root, half a Dram; Cubebs, 
Nutmegs, each one Dram; Euphorbium, half a Scruple ; 
Wax enough to make them into little Balls or Pellets : 
If the Euphorbium be thought too hot, it may be left out. 


Duincy's Diſpenſatory. 
APOPHRADES, erozedds, from the Singular d rA, un- 


fortunate, unlucky ; an Epithet apply'd to thofe Days in which 


an acute Diſtemper comes to a fatal Criſis, or to no Criſis at 
all. Gl. 5 | | 
APOPHTHORA, &7ozbeee, from «To; 8:iew, which is from 
the Original dei, to corrupt. An Abortion. The Word is 
uſed by Hippocrates, and alſo ariglague, (Apophtharma) a 


Medicine to procure Abortion, Lib. 5. and 7. Eid. See 
 ABoRTbs- | | 


APOPHYAS, A, of and, from, and o, to grow, 


An Appendix ; any thing that grows to, or proceeds from an- 


other, as Boughs and branches, Thus 47epudds Lib: me 
as ter eva. are the Ramifications of the Veins. | 
APOPHYSIS, . See the Etymolo under the pre- 


one Piece with it, and is called by the Greek Term Apophyſis, 
which ſignifies an Excreſcence, becauſe it grows or ſhoots out 
immediately from the Bone irſelf; ſuch are the ſharp Eminences 


* 1 APO- 
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| 
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APOPIESMA, «emTozizoue, from «roriile, to compreſs. 
An Expreffion of Humours by Compreſs in the binding up of 
Wounds or Fractures. Hippocr. re, &ypay. 

APOPLECTA. A Name for the internal Jugular Vein, 
which aſcends by the Side of the Aſpera Arteria. Caſftellus. 

APOPLECTICA, Medicines againſt the Apoplexy. Blan- 
card. They are ſo called inſtead of Autapoplectica. Caſtellus. 

APOPLECTICEA VEN. The ſame as JUGULARES 
Venz, which ſee. 

APOPLEXIA, 'ATorantie, from dTorAiawv, to ſtrike, or 
knock down. An Apoplexy. This by the Latin Writers is 
called Attonitus Morbus. Celſus and Cœlius Aurelianus inform 
us, that the moſt antient Medicinal Writers gave this Name to 
that Species of Palſy which ſucceeds what we call a true Apo- 

lexy. * 
F Any Diſorder which inſtantaneouſly deprives a Man of Life, 
who a few Minutes before was, or at leaſt ſeem'd to be, in 
perfe& Health,. may, according to the Derivation of the Word, 
be properly enough called an p - 3 but it would be more 
methodical to confine the Word Apoplexy to ſuch ſudden Diſor- 
ders cauſed by AﬀeCtions of the Brain. 


OBsERVATION I. 


A certain Envoy from Florence to the French King was ſud- 
denly ſeiz'd with an Apoplexy, which put a ſpeedy Period to 
his Life, though, juſt before, he appeared to be in an entire and 
confirmed State of Health. 

Upon opening his Body, I found his Heart turgid ; and when 
T cut it open, it diſcharged three or four Pounds of Blood, 
The Orifice of the 1 was at the ſame time dilated to 
ſuch a preternatural Size, that it would have admitted a Perſon's 
Arm. Andreas Laurentius in Controverſiis Anatom. | 

From this Caſe Moebius concludes, that Apoplexies draw 
their Origins rather from the ObſtruCtions of the Arteries, than 
thoſe of the Nerves. | 

From this Caſe alſo Bartheline concludes, that the Cauſes of 
Apoplexies are not always to be look'd for in the Brain, ſince 
they ſometimes proceed from the Blood being intercepted in the 
obſtructed Veſſels of the Heart. Boneti Sepulch. Anatom. 


OBSsERVATION II. 


A certain Student had the Misfortune to be wounded with the 
Point of a Sword near his Noſe, and immediately below the Or- 
bit of the Left Eye. Soon after, he was depriv'd both of his 
Speech and Reaſon, and ſeiz d with an Apoplexy and Stertor, 
which quickly put an End to his Life. Upon opening the Cra- 
* found the Wound not only paſſing thro' the Orbit of 
the Eye, and the Os Cribroſum near the Criſta Galla, but alſo 
affecting the Right Ventricle of the Brain; from which I ex- 
tracted a Portion of black, grumous, and fibrous Blood, as lon 
and thick as my middle Finger. The Baſe of the Brain, an 
the Region of the Cerebellum, were fill'd with extravaſated 
Blood ; and the whole Subſtance of the Brain itſelf a d of a 
ruddy Colour, as if it had been inflam'd. Fac. Wepferus Ex- 
ercit. de Apoplexia. 


OBSERVATION III. 


A certain Gentlewoman of Diſtinction, having for a conſi- 
derable Number of Vears been ſubject to ſpaſmodic Diſorders, 
began at laſt to flatter herſelf with the Hopes of a perfect Reco- 
very. She complained in the mean time of a violent Pain and 
Heavineſs in her Head; ſoon after which ſhe was ſeiz' d with a 
violent convulſive Fit, which terminated in an lexy, which 
ſoon put an End to her Life. Upon raiſing her Scull, the Veſ- 
ſels running thro* the Meninges and Brain appear'd diſtended 
and ftretch'd with Blood; whereas in diſſecting the other Parts 
of her Body, ſcarce any Blood at all appear d. Upon removing 
the thicker Membrane, thro* the other ſlender and pellucid one 
we obſerved a limpid Water filling the ſeveral Meanders of the 
_ and, as it were, overflowing the W hole of its Subſtance. 

onet. 


OBsEgRvaTION IV. 


A Man, of ſeventy Years of Age, happening to fall from a 
conſiderable Height, received a large Wound in his Scull. Next 
Day he recovered a little; but on the fourth Day died of an un- 
— 45 Apoplexy, after ſpitting up ſome purulent Matter. 

hen we were examining the internal Parts of his Head, we 
firſt found the Ventricles of his Brain fill'd with a great deal of 
a certain Humour : Next we found a large Fragment of the 
Os Cunei forme ſeparated from the reſt, and bearing upon the 
adjacent Parts, in the moſt remote Receſſes of which there was a 
great deal of coagulated Blood lodg d. But the Apoplexy pro- 
ceeded 22 from the Ohfruct ion of the Proceſſes of the Medulla 
Spinalis, which are the true Origins of the Nerves, and partly 
from the Anguſtation of the Rete Mirabile, which is formed by 
the intermixed Concourſe of the Jugular Veins, and the carotid 
and cervical Arteries. Theſe noble Parts being obſtructed, the 
Patient muſt of courſe have been deprived of Senſation, Motion, 


and Life, according to the Maxim of Celſus, S. 2. Servari non 


that by the v 


unobſervable; and we could only 


ſtructions, or polypous Concretions. 


"ceſs or 
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cui Baſis Cerebri percuſſa et. 
of whoſe Brain is Sun 1 can faye bim, 


a 
- 
OB8tRvaTion V. 


A certain Butler, happening to 
=o 4 Mountebank, fell into an 
uch a violent Ptyaliſm, that ſi | 
Phlegm were diſcharged from his Monk at EI of fro 
Upon opening his Body, when dead, we found * 
the whole Region of his Breaſt, his Stomach, and * 


take F lowers of Ant 
Apoplexy, during * 


full of the ſame kind of frothy Phlegm. Bonet. 


OBSERVATION VI. 


In diſſecting the Body of one who lately di 
in the Left Ventricle of the Heart, lobed; Po 
aſcending into the Arteria Venoſa, where, after blockin of 
Orifice, it branch'd itſelf out in two Horns like the Ben 


Hig 


Letter Y. Bonet. 


OBSERVATION VII. 


A certain Prieſt, towards the End of th . 
came wonderfully fooliſh, and ſoon aft 44 1 
Upon diſſecting his Head, ſome round whitiſh Bladder, | fl 
a phlegmatic Humour, were found upon the Corpus Called 
which were taken for the immediate Cauſe of ſo fatal ! 
order. Bonet. | I 


OB$SERVATION VIII. 


A Woman of Leyden had an external Tumor on the }; 
Side of her Forehead, which being taken off by the Hand 
ſkilful Surgeon, three Days paſs'd without any Suſpicion 
more terrible Diſorder appearing ; however, on the fourth 1 
ſhe was ſuddenly ſeiz d with an Apoplexy, which prov'd mo 
as the learned /Yalzus had prognoſticated, from Inſtance 
like Nature; becauſe in ſuch Tumors of the Head the Peri 
'nium is hurt; and when the internal Membranes adherin 
the Brain are dilated, the Brain itſelf falls down, and compre 
the Ventricles. Bonetus from T. Bartholine. 


OBSERVATION IX. 


A certain old Clergyman of an untainted moral Chanft 
of a corpulent Make, and a ſhort wry Neck, having been l 
valetudinary, and leading a ſedentary Life, contracted aid 
ſcorbutic Cacochymia ; being alſo afflicted with a Difficulty 
Breathing, an heavy Pain in his Head, and an unuſual Tor 
he could ſcarce undergo any Labour or Fatigue, beſides poi 
between his Chamber and the Chapel every Bir According 
one Morning, when he had gone into the Chapel a little bel 
Prayers „and fallen upon his Knees, he was ſuddet 
ſtruck with an Apoplexy, and becoming ſpeechleſs and ſenfel 
fell proſtrate on the Ground. But being forthwith taken | 
and his Cloaths taken off, he was put into a warm Bed. U 
which, I myſelf, and other Phyſicians, being called, we to 
him not only deprived of Senſation, Pulſe, and Reſpirat 
but his whole Body was even cold and ſtiff; nor could we 
the moſt diligent Application of any Medicines whatere! 
ſtore him, either to Life or Warmth. Hence we ſulpect 
firſt Shock of the Diſtemper, the Pulſation 
the Heart was ſtoppꝰd, and the Motion of the Blood ſuppres" 

Next Day we opened the dead Body, which by that i 
was become conſiderably ſtiff, not in the leaſt doubting bu 
Diftemper which had proved ſo ſuddenly mortal, would k 


ſome remarkable Traces in the Brain. But neither in it, 
were the leaſt Tract 


the Veſſels run 


filled with a due Quantity 
TheB 


r with 


ge 
Brain, and behind the Cerebellum, 
faulty; ſo that the morbific Matter, 
Animal Spirits themſelves, which. it had 


e for its beige p 
there from the Effects it ee - Pot leſt the r. b 
ter ſhould be lodged ſome where elſe, after having ta | 


curate View of the ſeveral Parts of the Br, oo in 


mſtance which June 


9 1 f1 from all Weihe 
und, untouch'd, and entirely free Neither in its New 


| Viſcera, was 
of the adjacent Viſc Cit, 


poſſible, could E, 


„ Nor in any 
emation found,' by 'whoſe 
halations, the Heart, if ſuch a thing” 
preſſed, and Reſpiration topped. ' Fill. 


” 
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OBSERVATION X. 
| ity of ſeeing a Girl who was killed by 
150 10e Marte of Violence appeared on her Eody, 


along her Back, which looked as if they 
— ary : red-hot Smith's F orceps. Internally 


Lotus» 
geſt to 
a ; 
| her ſeemed to be ſomewhat burned. 
| de Labs 0, Lib. 1. Hippocrat. de Vit, in Acut. 
74 A the Year 1581- the Bell-ringers of . 
| ww Bells, in order to prevent the Effects of a 4 
pen them, being truck with Lightning, died on the Spot. 
—1 his Body, no Wound was diſcovered, and the 
entire, only his Neck was a little blacken'd, and the 
* of his Shirt torn. Upon opening his Body, the 
u Viſcera, the Heart, Liver and Spleen, were found 
h and the ſmaller Inteſtines blaſted. Bonetus from Gil- 


on were 


Ti . 


int affirms, that an Apoplexy may be occafioned by 
ming [De Id. Cup. 2] 3 and that he himſelf knew a Fa- 
u don, who, being ſtruck with Lightning at one and the 
| ime, became Apoplectic, and were afterwards throughly 
| for ſuch is the Influence of Lightning, that it can ex- 
Commotions in the Humours of the Brain, and render 


nu the Caſe of a Servant, whoſe Head ſwelled prodigi- 
and became black a little after he had been kill'd by the 
Aung; hence tis plain, that in this Caſe, the Brain was 
© much injured. But Lightning rarely excites a true Apo- 
m; ſince, for the moſt part, it either kills entirely, or pro- 
« ſuch an Effect upon People, that, loſing their Colour, 
der Pulſe, and Reſpiration being quite deſtroy*d, they 
mhle dead Perſons, | | 


OBsERVATION XI. 


bey ſevere Winter, when every thing was covered with 
m, 2 certain Gentleman of great Learning was ſeized with 
went Pain in the Left Side of his Head ; and, afterwards 
mining heavily of Pains in his Abdomen, he at laſt died 


han diſſecting his lower Belly, the largeſt Gland of his 
ate was found ſcirrhous and exulcerated. Upon open- 
(is Cranium the Right Carotid Artery aſcending within 
(anium was quite offified, or even petrified, if I may 
5 and — Cavity ſcarce permeable. The Right Vertebral 
ky was alſo a 


OsBstrvatiIon XII. 


(certain dull Fellow had the Misfortune to be ſeiz'd with 
Kas which . mortal to him. Upon ſearching 
le Cauſes of his Diſorder, we found his Brain flaccid. The 
Wes were overflowed with a mucous and viſcid Humour; 
" the third Sinus itſelf, with its adherent Veſſels, were 
in the ſame Liquor. The Ventricles of the Brain were 
tl! vith it. In the Left Ventricle of the Heart, there 
ih ius formed by a viſcid Matter, and the Spinal Mar- 
« by a Lymphatic Fluid. Bonet. | 


OBservaTION XIII. 


Wan of fifty-ſix Years of Age happened to be ſeized 
ih, Poplexy: the whole Right Side of his Body was with- 
f convulſed and contracted; but more eſpecial- 
d nd Foot on that Side. The whole Left Side of 
* the mean time, became paralytic; he could not 
h 2 deal of viſcid Spittle flowed from his Mouth. 
* nd Day, he felt a kind of Concuſſion about his 
x) al ied as if he had been ſuffocated. 
\ ho, the Cranium, we found the Subſtance of the 
entire : But the Right Ventricle was full of 
Wa Blood, which was black, purulent, and ſtreak- 
Colours, The Bottom of this Ventricle was 
* and, as it were, excavated. Nothing uncom- 
"und in the Left Ventricle, the Lungs were black 


E and a Polypus was found in the Right Ventricle of 


W | | 

* Ae Deceaſed informed us, that, for many Years 
bath, be . to a Vertigo; that many Days before 
tht, the y complained of a. heavy Pain of his Head ; 
Þ df Blood) Day before the Apoplexy ſeized him, a Diſ- 
bh, as made from his Noſtrils. Bonetus from 


has mew Cauſes, and thoſe very different from 

le of } Induce an A And, indeed, whatever 
e © a ſudden and entire Stop to the Circula- 
| de Lig, J Pave this Effect. Thus a Palſy of the 
ies, ma 4 or of the Muſcular Coats of the princi- 

Cireulati J readily conceived to put an effectual Stop 
conſequently to cauſe an Apoplexy. 

produced by an Over-fulneſs of the 


been 5 apparent Diſorder, except that the Extremity of 


Apople&ic. Accordingly. Hildanus, Cent. 3. Ob/. 26. 


ird larger than that on the oppoſite Side. 


Veſſels; for where there is no void Space to move in, no Mo- 
tion can be carried on, Polypoſe Concretions in the Heart, or 
its Auricles, in the large Arteries, or Veins, eſpecially the Ju- 
gulars, in the Sinuſes of the Brain, particularly in or near 
the Torcular Herophili, or in the large Veſſels of the Meninges; 
ſudden Ruptures of any of the large Veſſels near the Heart, or 
of ſmaller in the Meninges, in the Subſtance of the Brain, or 
its Ventricles, . or Lymphatic ; a gene- 
ral Viſcidity of the Juices, or Languor of the vital Powers; 
a Congeſtion of Humours of any ſort, in, or very near, the 
Brain; Wounds, Blows, any Compreſſure of the Brain, or 
whatever is capable of preventing the Influx of the Nervous 
Fluid into the Canals which convey it from the Medulla Ob- 
longata, and Spinalis, to the different Parts of the Body; may 


produce this Diſtemper. 


But the two moſt general Cauſes of an Apoplexy are, firſty 
a Plethora, or Over-fulneſs of Blood, to which the younger 
Sort of People, who live freely, are principally ſubject. 

Secondly, a Deficiency in the vital Powers, and a conſequent 
Redundance of viſcid and ſerous Humours, which affects par- 
ticularly People advanced in Years. 

Sometimes Hyſteric Diſorders attack the Head, and cauſe an 
Apoplexy, which alſo terminates in an Hemiplegia, exactly re- 
ſembling that kind of Apoplexy which proves fatal to ſome aged 
and corpulent Perſons, and ariſes from an Obſtruction and Com- 
preſſion of the Nerves, occaſioned by a copious Phlegm con- 
tained in the cortical Part of the Brain. But the Apoplexy in 
Hyſteric Women ſeems to proceed from a very different Cauſe ; 
for it ſeizes them frequently after a difficult Delivery, attended 
with a great Loſs of Blood, or proceeds from ſome violent 
Commotion of Mind, Sydenham. | 

The Gout is alſo frequently productive of an Apoplexy. See 
ARTHRITIS. 


DitacnosTics and PRoGNoOsTICS: 


Cælius Aurelianus has given the Sentiments of the Antients 
on an * in the manner following: 

This Diſeaſe is ſo called, becauſe, upon its Approach, the 
Patient drops down on a ſudden, as if he was ſtruck dead by a 
Blow. It may be defined, A quick and ſudden preſſion, often 
attended with a Fever, depriving the Patient of enſution, and 
ſeizing always inſtantaneouſly, but never ſlowly and gradually. 
Its antecedent Cauſes may be eſteemed the ſame with thoſe of 
other Diſeaſes; but the more conſiderable of them are, the 
being expoſed to continual ſcorching Heats, or to violent Colds, 
frequent Indigeſtions, occaſioned by the immoderate Uſe of 
Baths, and Exceſs of Venery, eſpecially in old Men. This 
Diſtemper may alſo proceed from the Meninges being wounded, 
or in Boys from their Concuſſion, In ſome Caſes therefore no 
Symptoms are obſerved previous to the Patient's dropping 
down; whereas in others ſome prognoſtic Symptoms precede- 
the immediate Shock of the Diſtemper, ſuch as Heavineſs or 
Pain of the Head, Vertigo, Ringing of the Ears, Difficulty 
in performing accuſtomed Motions ; Sadneſs of Countenance, 
convulſive T witchings of the Parts, and eſpecially of the Lips; 
a tremulous and ſcarce articulate Voice, Interruption of Spee 
without any apparent Reaſon ; Forgetfulneſs of what the Pa- 
tient had but very lately ſpoken ; Fulneſs of Countenance, and 
a Difficulty in diſcharging the Excrements. But theſe are alſo 
generally antecedent 8 in ſuch as are threatened with 
an Epilepſy or Madneſs. The firſt Approach of the Diſtem- 
per is attended with Loſs of Speech, and Depravation of the 
Senſes, by reaſon of the ſudden Shock, perfect Inability of Mo- 
tion in all the Members of the Body, and Diſtortion of the 
Countenance, and, in ſome, Retraction and Immobility of the 
Eye-lids, and a Gaping of the Mouth ; a full and labouring 
Pulſe, a cold Torpor of the Joints, ſhort Reſpiration, a livid 
or leaden-coloured Countenance, and an involuntary Diſcharge 
of Tears, As the Diſtemper grows worſe, and ſeems to threaten 
the Patient with immediate Death, the Countenance is ſo diſ- 
torted, that it appears longer than ordinary, the Præcordia be- 
come prominent, a cold Torpor ſeizes the whole Body, the 
Lungs during Reſpiration, make a Noiſe cold Sweats break 
out on the ſuperior Parts of the Body, the Eye-brows alfo and 
Eye-lids are drawn upwards, and fixed immoveably in that Po- 
ſition. But if the Diſtemper abates, and takes a favourable 
Turn, the Torpor quits the Body, the Coldneſs forſakes it, 
and the natural Heat returns. Some Parts alſo will be twitch- 
ed with deſultory Spaſms, even in thofe who before were en- 
tirely free from them. The Humour ſecern'd from the Fauces 
is ſwallowed, though with much Difficulty, nor is it hindered 
from being ſo by the Cauſe which formerly prevented its paſ- 
ſing that way. The Patient alſo, if ptick'd, or call'd upon, 
moves his Eye-lids, and ſhuts his Lips, as a Sign, that he feels 
the Puncture, or hears the Perfon who calls him; and it holds 
univerſally, that ſome die the firſt Day the Diſtemper ſeizes 
them ; others ſurvive its MR for two of three Days ; 
and others eſcape with their Lives ; ſome of whom recover im- 
mediately, whilſt others are affected with a Palfy in one or more 
Parts of their Body. Some are alſo racked with uneaſy Com- 
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motions of Mind, to ſuch a pitch, that they ſeem to have loſt 
their Reaſon, to be ſad and drowſy, and, if any one awake 
them out of their Sleep, they ſpeak ſomething incoherent and 
foreign to the Purpoſe. Now this Diſorder is the Reſult of 
Strifure, or Tenſion, and is of the quick, vehement, and acute 
Kind. Old Men are moſt ſubje& to it, and it generally makes 
its Approaches in the Winter-ſcaſon, and towards the End of 
the Autumn. It is by ſome alſo ftyl'd Paraplexy. The Head 
ſuffers principally in his Diſtemper, as we may eafily conclude 
from its antecedent Symptoms, and the Violence done to the 
Body, The Cure is difficult even in Men of ſtrong and robuſt 


Conſtitutions ; and thoſe who are weakly and tender yield more 


eaſily to its Violence, and that for this additional Reaſon, that 
—_— not able to bear the ſtronger and more powerful Means 
of Relief. Hence we plainly find, that the Cure of this 
Diſeaſe is more difficult in Women than in Men, and in 
old Men and Boys, than in People who are in the Flower of 
their Age, in conſumptive Perſons, than in thoſe who are bleſt 
with a and ſtrong Habit of Body. It is atfo more diffi- 
cultly cured in thoſe who have gone through a Courſe of Sick- 
neſs, than in thoſe who have never laboured under any Diftem- 
per. The Winter-ſcaſon alſo contributes to the Difficulty of 
the Cure, not only becauſe the Cold condenſes and braces up 
c but becauſe it is incompatible with ſome Means of 
Cure and Recovery, ſuch as Riding, or taking free Air in an 
open Coach. A Laa Epilepſy, Hyſteric Suffocations, 
according to ſome, the ally, that ies of Diſorder which 
call'd Cares and Syncope, all bear a Reſemblance to, 
and border upon, an 2 There is nevertheleſs a Differ- 
ence betwixt an Apoplexy and a y, fince every Lethargy 
happens either after, or is accompany*d with a Fever, produces 
a low Pulſe, and does not always deprive the Patient of his 
Senſes : Whereas an Apoplexy ſeizes without a Fever, renders 
the Pulſe ſmall and quick, and cauſes the Patient to drop down 
ſuddenly as if he was ftruck dead; add to this, that an Apoplexy 
ſometimes proceeds from a Wound of the Membrane of the 
Rrain, whereas a Lethargy never does (This is a Miftake ). An 
Apoplexy is likewiſe different from an i ; ſince Epileptic 
Patients are affected with Convulſions o 
foam at the Mouth, none of which 8 4 * are ever obſery'd 
in Apoplectic Caſes. After the Fit alſo, Epileptic Patients ariſe, 
for the moſt 
2 Patients come not off without a Palſy of the Parts. 
Apoplexy is always accounted a Diſeaſe of the quick and 
acute 2 „ Whereas an Epilepſy is moſt frequently found to 
partake of a flow and chronical Nature. The Diſeaſe of which 
we are treating, differs alſo from Hyſteric Suffocations; for 
theſe latter are not preceded by Pains of the Head, and in the 
Paroxyſm the Matrix is found convulſed, and heaving o—_ 3 
but this never happens in Apoplectic Caſes. Beſides, Apoplectic 
Women do not remember any thing that happen'd after the 
Fit is over, whereas thoſe who labour under Hyſteric Suffoca- 
tions can both remember and teil what * of Pain they 
ſuffered during the Paroxyſm. Hyſteric Suffocations are alſo 
found to be flow and chronical, but an Apoplexy never. An 
Apoplexy is alſo different from a Palſy, though theſe two Diſ- 
eaſcs were confounded by many of the Antients, among whom 
were Hippocrates, Diocles, Praxagoras, Aſclepiades, Demetrius, 
and ſome others beſides ; for they called thoſe People Apoplettic, 
whoſe whole Bodies were paralytic, and thoſe Paraplectic, who 
were paralytic in ſome icular Parts of their Bodies. But 
Themifion properly calls a Palſy of the Head, with the Opera- 
tions of the Mind weakened, an Apoplexy; but the ſame Dif- 
order in other Parts of the Body, with the Faculties of the 
Mind impaired, he calls only Palſy. But there is no Occa- 
ſion for wrangling about Circumſtances, on which the Method 
of Cure does not depend. We muſt only conſider, that an Apo- 
plexy is eſteem'd a Diſeaſe of the quick and acute Kind, and a 
Palſy 


the Gree 


a Diſorder of a flow and chronical Nature. The Carus 
alſo, and Catalepſis, are rank'd among the Diſeaſes of which the 
Patients recover, and they never elevate the Præcordia, nor 
create ſuch a Difficulty of Recovery as the Apoplexy does. 
Cœlius Aurelianus, Acut. Lib. 3. Cap. 35. | 

Altho' the Morbus Attonitus, 4 Greeks called drowastia, 

| ſometimes ſeizes the Patient without any previous remarkable 
Symptoms, *tis nevertheleſs, for the moſt part, uſhered in by a 

and acute Pain of the Head, a Vertigo, a Dimneſs of 

ight, a Grinding of the Teeth during Sleep, and a Coldneſs 

ff the whole Body, but eſpecially of the extreme Parts. Then 

the Patient, like one thunder-ſtruck, down, ſometimes 
with Shrieks ; immediately after, the Eyes are ſhut, and a Stertor 
enſues ; the Difficulty of Breathing is ſo great, as to occafion 
4 Danger of Suffocation, and the Breaſt ceaſes to heave, juſt as 
if it was bound faſt with Cords : Senſe and Motion are entitely 
loſt, and the only remaining Hope of Life conſiſts in Reſpira- 
tion being preſerved. -, And, indeed, the Nature and Danger of 
the Diſorder bear a direct Proportion to the Difficulty or Eaſi- 
neſs with which Reſpiration is perform'd ; for which Reaſon, 
ve conclude the Diſorder fatal, when the Reſpiration is either 
intermittent, or carried on with great Difficulty, But the 


the whole Body, and 


part, with their Conſtitutions ſound, whereas 
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Caſe is leſs dangerous when the Patient * 

eaſy, and when the Liquors he drinks are — ation 
by the Noſe, but freely deſcend to the Storm 7 
of this Diſtemper, when violent, is altogether 8 
even when light, very difficult ; 
of the Diſorder 
or other of the Sides, and that general 

four s; after which, if the Diſeat: —.— 0 f 
fatal. Yet the Diſtemper often affect ſome in . ," 
manner, as only to diſtort their Mouths, and —— 
Motion, without any Foaming at the Mouth 8 
Pal, in which Caſe they may be recovered by the ot 
_ Remedies. This Diſeaſe is * 


as 
Ic 

The G 
; and indeed, this — ; 


between forty and ſixty Y 7 5 ye 
en een and ſi ears of Age ally i 
have the Misfortune to be ry too cold Continue Wig 
quently afflicted with heavy Pains of the Head, Diows,, 
and Dimneſs of Sight, or if they have ſhort and — = 
live entirely idle, or are addicted to Drinking and G J 
But a young Man, or even one who is moderately ad = 
Years, or in Reality any one whatever, is not during 
Summer-ſeaſon, ſubje& to this Diſorder, unleſs *r "on 
able Cauſes concur ; in which Caſe, Death is genenlh 
Reſult. The Winter, on the other hand, paves a more a 
Road to this Diſorder, eſpecially when cold Winds bloy 
black Clouds hover in the Air. Hzmorchoidal Diſchaqa 
of good Preſage in this Diforder ; but Coldneſs and Ine 
lity are hurtful. Sweats alſo ariſing from Difficulty of 
ration are mortal. People in this Diſorder often appex 4 
when they are really alive, but more eſpecially Women, 
Men of cold Conſtitutions. However, the Truth of the lin 
may fully be diſcovered, by applying a light Feather to 
Mouth and Nofe, or by placing a ſmall Veſſel full of M 
on the Breaſt, to which if any Motion is communicated, 
Patient is till alive; but if they remain entirely unmonel, 
is dead. Hippocrates's Obſervation ſeems to be juſt, Th 
ſudden Pain of the Head, accompany d with Loſs of Voice 
Stertor, deftroys the Patient within ſeven Days; but tt 
may be preſerved, if a Fever happens before the End d 
Time. Lemmii Opuſc. Aureum. 

The moſt fatal and terrible of all Apoplexies is that 
proceeds from an Effuſion of Blood in the Brain, from is] 
ſels being burſt without any external Violence, and whid 
——_—— and extinguiſhes the vital and animal Function 

t ſuch an Hæmorrhage of the Brain really exits 
that the Rupture of the Veſſels is itfkmmediate Cauſe, is 
ciently plain from the Diſſection of Subjects that have dt 
this Diſorder. Upon ſuch Occaſions, we plainly find a 
fuſion of Blood, ſometimes between the Cranium and 
Dura Mater, ſometimes between the Dura and the Pa 
but more frequently between the Pia Mater and the Brit 
moſt frequently of all, in the Windings of the Brain itil 
the Meditullium of its Ventricles. This Effuſion bappes 
ſometimes in its Baſis, 1 ne in a — — * 
a pretty la antity. From diſſecting Sub 
tis alſo 2 & Blood-veſlels, running thro? the! 
branes and cortical Subſtance of the Brain, are ſometine 
turgid, and, as it were, aneuryſmatic, with liquid, f 
times coagulated Blood : They ate allo found on ſome 6 
ſions to be actually burſt. The Hiſtories ef the Dillec 
Subjects who have died of Apoplexies, written by tick 
Wpfer, may be conſulted for Satisfaction in this Fowl | 

The Part then originally affected is the Brain, which 
much diſpoſed to, and ſuſceptible of, this Stagnation of de 
and the Hzmorrhage conſequent upon it. For 2 
Quantity, and at the leaft, according to Mayen 
Part of all that Blood which is thrown from the Let's 
of the Heart thro the whole Body, is carry U toit I 
of four pretty large Arteries ; beſides, theſe rend 
which convey the Blood to the Brain, are _ 
Whole of their Courſe, but eſpecially in the I 45 
the moſt conſiderable Circumſtance of all l, — 1 
very Arteries have enter d the Cmnium, they lay 
terior tendinous Coat, the principal * 
tractive Motion, become much ſmaller than 9 
Parts of the Body, and almoſt reſemble Ves 1 
tion, that theſe Veſſels become at laſt ſo very n 
Tranftion of the Blood from them, . 
Veins, cannot poſſibly be obſerv - in theſ 
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of 
is 


concur to make us perceive, * 
circulate „ ſtop eaſily, not enter he 
readily, but; being accumulated — 8 
Blood, diſten inlarge the Capacities oi + Fri 
nals, and lay 4 Foundation for many fu bing #f 
From ſuch a Diſpoſition and State of "9.5 4 
which 


Tranſition is eaſy to 4 Rupture ef the Veſſel, 
of their Contents, where thoſe Caitfes — ora! 
4 Congeſtion of the Blood to the Head in of 
city, or wich an undue Tinjpetus, product is : e 
and ſtrongiy prevent its free Returir thro” jy ex 
theſe means it happens, that the Veſſek not on 
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þ 997 more, burſts and pour forth the Blood: contain'd in 
wow 0 --ncipally, happens in ) 

This Ty 1 Fog ede Subſtance of the Brain, as 
8 Mater fo Thich form the Plexus Choroides, as 18 evident 
L Dilledtion of Carcaſes. . n 
Fan fuſing of Blood in the Brain, the Secretion and Diſ- 
a" the Neryes of that moſt ſubtile Fluid, which 
join 10 Strength, and Senſation. to the ſeveral Parts, 
2 Werd, but the Motion of the whole Blood cir- 
g ul the Brain is diſturb'd and intercepted, by which 
Waun a f and vital Functions languiſh apace, and are 
i erfhguibd. That Matters ſtand thus, is ſuffi- 
1 Aude | by the direful Symptoms accompanying this 
—— 


II 


| which, as by ſo many diagnoſtic Signs, 
gu 2 — ey 1 2 Diſorder ; for thoſe 
he wiſh ay 3,50 
* en d with it fall ſuddenly to the Ground, become 
* il Thought and Reflection, and are depriv'd of all 
n aud Motion; all their Members become languid and 
E deir Tongues ſwell, their Eye-lids are retracted and 
uo 0d their Mouths remain wide open ; their De- 
„n b deſtroy d, and their Excrements and Urine are often 
oF trily diſcharg'd : And all theſe Symptoms plainly ſhew, 
«the Tanctions of the Brain are a and injur'd, and 
* the Strength and Vigour of the Muſcles is conſequently 
| id. 

Th ——— obſerv'd in Caſes of this Nature are 
te aſcrib'd to the difficult and intercepted Paſſage of tbe 
Udo the interior Veſſels of the Head. Thus the Cheeks 
mer d with a red and florid Colour ; the Face ſwells ; 
Teſes, eſpecially thoſe running thro* the Temples, become 
that ſometimes breaking, they pour out Blood into 
ww Noſtrils, and Ears, eſpecially after the Death of 
patent. And that when Putrefaction comes on, the Head 
ended to an incredible Size, which is juſtly to be aſcrib'd 
te Blood's not being allow'd a free Courſe thro? the inter- 
(wotids, and on that account making an Effort on the ex- 
wal ones ; that the Eyes are diſtended, become prominent, 
F like Glaſs, and pour out Tears in great Abundance, are 
nomena that may be accounted for from the Lymph being 
ud in great Plenty from the ing Blood. That the 
into of the. Heart is ſtrong; that the Pulſation of the 
zi is at firſt great, and afterwards languid and flow ; that 
Freathing is difficult, and accompany'd with a Stertor 
m to. be imputed to the Load of Blood oppreſſing the 
wg, and their having by that means their equal reciprocal 
tons deſtroy d, and ing un le of receiving and 
peling the Air as they ſhould do, In fine, that Vomitings 
| Conulfions, accompany'd with Grinding, of the Teeth, 
n, isto be accounted for from nothing elſe than the Blood 
Fd in the Veſſels of the Dura Mater, and exciting Spaſms 


. a | | 

Now 3 every Hzmorrhage preſuppoſes ſuch a Congeſtion of 
Nd 25 v5 — to — 2 a —— in the Parts where 
ew; fo tis certain, that this muſt be the Caſe with 
Emorrtages of the Brain. This is plainly prov'd, by the Na- 
aß all the antecedent Symptoms; the principal of which 
dull and. heavy Pain of the Head, N its hinder 
* company d with a Vertigo, like that which attends a 
l Drunkenneſs, an unequal formicating Pulſe, the Sight 
ines obſcur'd, and ſometimes flaſhing or ſparkling ; wa- 
Ws and ſwell'd Eyes; Noiſe and Ringing of the Ears; a 
an Heavineſs of Memory and Genius ; N Sleep, 
Wed with the Incubus, and troubleſome Dreams ; a Tur- 
1 of the Jugular Veins, and a preternatural Redneſs of 
ace. 

tit farther, as in order to bring a Congeſtion of Blood upon 
lun, befides the Abundance of the Blood itſelf, a ftrong 
Dn of it by the Spaſms of ſome other Part, and a cer- 
" aknes and Debility.in the Part, admitting the Con- 
de neceſſary; ſo we have no Reaſon to doubt, but 
Xx concur to bring on that Congeſtion which 7 
« ellels of the Brain: For Reaſori informs us, and Expe- 
Crs to us, that all the antecedent and procatar- 
of this Diſeaſe may be reduc'd to theſe now men- 


£9 begin then with the t Quantity of Blood ; it is 
pan ee 0 ae Grip of Bot 
e 4 4. oy C. J de kel in Rr 
2 | 57. ect. » I t tiet 
Ea when the Growth or Increaſs of the Body 
. 
e hicher. "wn it alſo b . tas fuch 28 re of 
y call ſanguine itutions, as alſo fat Peo- 
bal thoſe who lead a delicate, idle, a ſedencary Life, or 
— ve too much in Sleep, are very ſubject to theſe 
der the Pp bat this Mizfortune alſo happens to thoſe, 


2 Diminutien of their ſpont ; Hzmor- 
Oniflion of their — many Fa artificial Eva- 


| but, bei too · much. diſtended with the continual 
ſmall. Veſſels of the 


45 


cuations of Blood, have acquir'd and treaſur'd up, as it were: 
too great a Quantity of it, is abundantly plain from the Obſer- 
vations of Phyſicians. That this Diſorder ariſes from accuſ- 
tom'd Evacuation of Blood beins negletted, may be ſeen in 
Aa Medica Vratiſi 1102. That it may proceed from an 
Hzmorrhage of the Noſe being ſuppreſsd, is plain from Hil- 
danus, Cent. 3. Obſervat. 2. rh a Retention of the Hæ- 
morrhoids has brought it on, may be found in the Writings of 
Hippocrates, Amatus, and Zacutiu Lyfitanus: For this Effect 
alſo, Lanciſi de Mortib, Subit. ought, above all others, to be 
conſulted. The Writings. of Fentanus, and the Aua Nat. 
Curiof. are full of Inſtances of this Diſtemper's ariſing from the 
Aenſes and Lochia being ſuppreſs d. And Hildanus, Cent. 3. 
Obſervat. 12. gives us an * of its being produced b 
the Menſes being diſcharged at the Mouth and Noſe, 
of the natural Way, * 

Bat a Redundance of Blood will contribute more readily and 
more effectually to the bringing on this. Diſorder, if another 
Cauſe, that is, Spaſms in ſome of the external Parts. remote 
from the Head, ſhould happen to act in Conjunction with it; 
for this latter Cauſe operates in ſo terrible a manner, as not 
only to ſtop the Progreſs of the Blood, by bracing up the Fi- 
bres, and conſtricting the Veſſels of the Part affected, but alſo 
propels the Blood in ſuch a manner, that it ruſhes. to ſome 
other Parts with an Impetus, fills their Veſſels, diſtends, and 
at laſt burſts them. But the Hardneſs and Largeneſs of the 
Pulſe, which plainly beſpeak a Stricture of the Nervous Coats 
of the Arteries, evidently ſhew, that Spaſms accompany almoſt 
every Hemorrhage, as well as this of which we are treating. 
The preceding Coldneſs of the Extremities, as alſo that ſort of 
tingling Senſation which ſome feel in their Limbs, is likewiſe a 
collateral Proof of this Truth. For this Reaſon alſo we have 
juſt Reaſon to think, as, indeed, Experience teſtifies, that 
Hzmorrhages of this Kind are often incident to thoſe who 
have been long ſubj:& to Spaſms, eſpecially of the Abdomen, 
that is, thoſe who have been afflicted with Colic Pains, eſpe- 
cially the ſpaſmodic Kind, Hypochondriac Diſorders, Pains from 
the Stone in the Bladder or Gall-bladder, or a long continu'd 
Series of Coſtiveneſs. 

From what has been ſaid, we may alſo farther conclude, 
that every thing which has a Tendency to excite Spaſms, is to be 
rank'd ainong the Cauſes which produce this Diſtewper. The 
EffeQs of the Paſſions of the Mind are very remarkable, with 
regard to this Particular, eſpecially of Anger and Dread, which 
act immediately upon the nervous Parts, and, by bringing ano- 
malous ſpaſmodic Motions upon render the Circulation 
of the Blood irregular, and frequently produce this Diſorder, as 
amongſt the Writings of many others may be ſeen in thoſe of 
Hildanus, Schenckius, and Foręſtus. The ſame Effect may 
be produced by the Heat of Venereal Rage, which deſtroying 
the due Æquilibrium of the ſeveral Motions, the Blood has in 
ſome been put into ſuch an unnatural Commotion, that they 
have died Apoplectic, and, as it were, thunder-ſtruck, in the 
very Time of their fatal Embraces. For farther Satisfaction in 
this Particular, the Reader may conſult Henric. ab Heers, Ob- 
ſervat. 18. and Bartholin. (See V envs): 

A violent Commotion of the Body, as well as of the Mind, 
contributes alſo very much to produce a Congeſtion of Blood 
in the Head; and among other Inſtances of this Kind, I my- 
ſelf knew a violent Cough excited by a ſmall Piece of Bread 
getting into the Aſpera Arteria, which brought on an Hæmor- 
rhage of the Brain, and prov'd the Patient's Death. 

When that acrid, corrupt, and almoſt poiſonous Matter, for 
wiſe and ſalutary Purpoſes, ſecreted from the common Maſs of 
vital Juices, in order to be propell'd to the Surface of the Body, 
either retreats inwardly of its own Accotd, or is Na by ex- 
ternal Injuries, it is of great Force, and has a direct Tendency 
to bring on this Diſorder ; becauſe, by entering the internal 
nervous Membranes, it excites terrible ſpaſmodic Strictures, 
by which the Blood is driven with an Impetus to the Head, 
and treaſur d up there, Thus Vapfer informs us, that this 
Diſorder has proceeded from the cloſing up of running Ulcers 
and Fontanels ; and in the Ephemerides Nature Curioſorum 
we have Inſtances of its proceeding from the Suppreſſion #2 
Coryza, Sweatings of the Feet, Catarrhous Diſcharges, 
from the ſtriking in of the Itch. It alſo proceeds from repel- 


* gouty Humour. N 

Aſtringents unſeaſonably and imprudently beg 7 9 
in large rhages, produce almoſt the fame fatal Effects on 
the internal nervous Parts : Of this we have obſerved a remark- 
able Inſtance, deſcrib'd at length by the famous {PIs in 
2 Diſſertation deliver'd at 4ltorf, concerning a Man who died 


f an Apoplexy, brought on by à raſb Suppreſſion of the Hw#- 


morrhoids. | . 

* the Cauſes of this Diſorder, we may juſtly reckon 
the Air Itſelf; the unwholſome and preternatural State and 
Conſtitution 'of which is, by Lommius, Pagina and Lanci/i, 
affirm'd to have made this Diſeaſe epidemical. But what moſt 
of all contributes to the Production of this Diſorder is Cold, 
which, by contracting the cutaneous Fibres, and bracing up 
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diately after coming out of a 


- temperance, and drinking to Exceſs of 


the Veſſels which lie near the Surface of the Body, forces the 
Humours to the internal Parts, and to the Head itſelf. Hence 
Hippocrates, Set. 3. Aph. 23. reckon'd an Apoplexy among 
the Number of thoſe Diſeaſes which in the Winter- ſea- 


ſon. And Piſe obſerv'd, that about the Winter Solſtice, when 
the North Wind, which compreſſes Bodies very ly, and 


conſtquently raiſes the Mercury in the Barometer, to 
twenty-four Hours after Blood has been tak 


blow of a ſudden, lexies us*d to ſeize People who were in- 
clin'd to them, A ſudden Change of Air contributes alſo very 
much to excite this Diſtemper. We certainly very often ob- 
ſerve , that when a cold Northerly Wind ſuddenly ſucceeds a 
long, cold, and moift Intemperature of the. Air, when the 
Winds have blown long from the Weſt ; or alſo when a cold 
and conſtricting State of the Atmoſphere ſuddenly ſucceeds a warm 
and moiſt State of the Air, People very readily fall into this Diſor- 
der, provided their Conſtitution diſpoſe them to it. Upon this 
alſo is built that Obſervation of Amatus Luſitanus, Cent. 1. 
Curat. 36. in which he gives us an Account of an Apoplexy 
ariſing the Body's 27 to the cold Air, imme- 
t Bath. | 

Among the principal Cauſes of this Diſorder we may juſtly 
reckon Weakneſs of the Veſſels and Membranes of the 
Brain, or a Diminution of their contractile Power; for with- 
out this Imbecillity, neither the Abundance, nor the too quick 
Arrival, of the Blood can produce this Diſorder ; but where it 
is found, the Membranes protrude the Blood with too little 
Force, the Veſſels yield to it, the Circulation becomes flow, a 
Stagnation enſues, then an Infarction, and then a Rupture. 
This Weakneſs is ſometimes natural, and deriv'd down to 


Children from their Parents. Hence it is, that this Diſtemper 


proves fatal to whole Families, Examples of which may be 
found in Hoeferus, Foreflus, and Sernertus. This Imbecillity 
is alſo adventitious, as is the Caſe with old Men, in whom the 
Strength of every Part decays, and conſequently of the Head ; 
for which reaſon they are, ceteris paribus, more ſubject to this 
Diſtemper than young People. 

Among the Cauſes depriving the Veſſels and Membranes of 
the Brain of their due Lone, the principal are, Gluttony, In- 
'd Ales, Wine, 
eſpecially if impregnated with the Fume of Sulphur, and 
Brandy ; for ſuch is the Nature of theſe Liquors, that they 
agitate and the Blood, and at the ſame time, 42 
very means, diſtend the Veſſels thro* which it flows: When 
this happens to be the Caſe with the Brain, the Diſtention 
continues, the contractile Force of its Veſſels and Membranes 
is impair'd, and a Way pav'd for a Stagnation. From theſe 
Circumſtances Henricus ab Heer juſtly accounts for this 
Diſeaſe being ſo incident to the Inhabitants of the Northern 
Climates ; and Lanciſi obſerv'd, that, generally, no habitually 
ſober Perſons were ſubjz& to it. The ſame is the Caſe with 
ſuch Subſtances as induce a Stupor on the Head, ſuch as Opiates, 
Wormwood, Hops, Tobacco, Saffron, Live-coals, the Steams 
of Muſt and Ale, by which, whilſt the Juices are rarefy'd, and 
the Canals preternaturally diftended, the Circulation becomes 
flow, and is retarded. g 

A cachectic Habit of Body, accompany'd with a heavy Pain 
of the Head, in which the Medullary and Nervous Fibres of 
the Brain are render'd flaccid, too lubricous, and depriv'd of 
their contractile and oſcillatory Forces, contributes very much 
to the NN on this Diſorder. That this State and Diſpoſi- 
tion of the Brain contribute very effectually, not only to an 
Hemiplegia, but alſo to a ſtrong and ſanguine Apoplexy, we 
know from many Inſtances. We have alſo found, Aſthmatic 
People ſubject to this Diſorder, eſpecially, when their Diſ- 


temper was fed and nouriſh'd by polypoſe Coagulations lodg'd 
in the Ventricles of the rt, Is pulmonary Veſſels. It 


alſo been often obſerv'd, that not only grumous, but polypoſe 
Maſſes lodg'd in the Sinuſes of the Brain, eſpecially the longi- 
tudinal Sinus, and in the internal Jugulars, have AA a 
fatal Effuſion of Blood in the Brain. 

That Apoplexy which proceeds from an Effuſion of Blood in 
the Brain, is accurately to be diſtinguiſh'd from that milder 
Species produc*d by an Extravaſation of the Serum, which is 
follow'd by an Hemiplegia, and a Palſy of the whole Side ; in 
which Caſe Life is indeed preſerv'd, but at the ſame time ren- 
der'd wy miſerable. "This Diſorder happens when the Blood 
is carry'd to the Head with too great Force, and in too great 
a ys but does not burſt the Veſſels ; only, in conſe- 
quence of its long Stagnation, the Serum paſſes thro? the Pores 
of the Veſlels, and OE bo the Wn AC oh Brain, or 
the Sides of the Medulla Spinalis, and preffing upon it, not 
only hinders the Secretion of the ſubtile actiye Fluid, but alſo in- 


not forget to take notice of the remarkable Difference betwixt 
ſleepy Indiſpoſitions, and that now deſcrib'd ; for the former 
ſeize the Patient by Degrees, and not all on a ſudden ; neither 
oor Senſation and Motion, except under the imme- 


date Paroryim, and by reaſon of the Profoundneſs of the 
* 5 Obſervation laid down by Hippocrates in his Apho- 
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riſms, . Sekt. 2. Aph. 32. correſponds v 

what we fmd from 8 2 That a 
ſuch as thoſe proceeding from an Effuſion of Bl Oil 
Brain, are abſolutely incurable ; but that the mi 
ceeding from a'Stagnation of the Blood, and an Ex 
of the Serum, admit of a Cure, though with D; 


unleſs the Patient is relieved, and the Symptom 


proper Means uſed, all Hopes of Recovery at ws F 


cording to Cœlius Aurelianus, the third Da 
an End to the Patient's Life. This fatal — n | 
be dreaded and look'd for, if the Diſeaſe ſeizes old Mer 
plethoric Habits, whoſe Strength is impair'd, and whoſe l 
are weaken'd ; if it happens after a Fit of Drunkenneß 
violent Attention of the Mind, an Exceſs of Anger & 
ror, or alſo if it ſucceeds and follows immediately 280 
Difeaſe. But we are to conclude, that Death will 10 
be the Fate of the Patient, if the Stertor and Dificy | 
Breathing increaſe more and more, if the Heart beats * 
and the Pulſation of the Arteries is great, hard, and unten: 
if, when the Patient recovers a little, his Mind is pokes 
_— as it were, and diforder'd ; if convulfive Motions 
one of the Sides, and of the Breaſt itſelf, appear; if a cold $ 
break out in Drops, eſpecially on the ſuperior Parts af 
Body; if the Breath itſelf is cold; and, laſtly, if the U 
and Excrements come away ſpontaneouſly. 

Celſus adviſes to bleed Hopi Patients ( Attonitot]. w. 
hibit white Hellebore, or to purge them. Then FPrichoꝶ 
to be applied; mild Aliments, which are not in the kat! 
and ſome which are acrid, are to be uſed. The Patient n 
utterly abſtain from Wine. Lib. 3. Cap. 26. 

Aretæus diſtinguiſhes a true Apoplexy from Diſtempen wh 
are 1 related to it, in this manner: 

An Apoplexy, Paraplegy, Pareſis ragen], and Palh, | 
long all to one Kind, as including a Defect of Motion, c 
fation, or both, and ſometimes a Loſs of Reaſon, or ſome 
or other of the Senſes. But an Apoplexy affects the whole Bu 
and is a Palſy [Tag4avors] of the Senſes, Reaſon, and lb 
motive F — 3 wherefore a ſtrong Apoplexy is incapable 
Solution, and a weak one will hardly admit of it. AP; 

legy is a Pareſit of Motion and Senſation, but limited t 

art, as the Hand or Leg; and the Palſy, univerſally ye 
* a Pareſis only of Motion and Action. If there bet 
a Defect of Senſation, which rarely happens, it is rather a 
Ana iſibeſis than Parefis. rig pens ſaying, that a Ly 
22 means, that it is like a dead Member, unſerice 
and incurable; for a ſtrong Apoplexy is to the whole Spit 
what a Paraplegy is to the Leg. here is a proper Par 
the Bladder under an involuntary Retention or Diſcharge 
the Urine. A Diſtortion of the Eye-lids, Cheeks, Mail 
Muſcles, and Chin, by a Convulſion, is called a Speſnu! 
nicus ¶xurixꝭs araouis], A Reſolution of the Knees mil 
ſhort Stupefaction of the Senſes, a Fainting, and Falling d 
we call a Lipothymy ¶ Aenrebufain ]. Aretæus Tit di yi 
xesriar mala, Lib. 1. Cap. 7. 


The CURE, 


The above-quoted Author is more diſtin, with rehe 
the Cure of an Apoplexy, than any of the Antients ; for 
Reaſon, I ſhall give his entire Chapter. ; 

A ſtrong Apoplexy is mortal on all Accounts, eſpecial 
old Perſons, who are moſt ſubje& to this Diſorder ; fort 
no Hope, that oy Trace ſurvive, becauſe they are at nn, 
preſs'd with the Weight of the Diſtemper, and the min 
of old Age. If the Patient be young, and the Apoplex x 
the Cure indeed is not eaſy, but however ought 
attempted. eG 

The moſt obvious Remedy, as it is beſt ſuited * 4 
neſs of the Diſorder, is Phlebotomy, if it be exerciſ * 
Meaſure. But the Quantity of Blood which ought * 
away is hard to be determined, fince, if you take "= 
more than the Caſe requires, you deſtroy dr | 
little Exceſs is ſufficient to keep them alive, being ed 
Life, and Matter of Nutriment to the Body. If, = * 
hand, you bleed lefs than is requiſite, you make rr 

y- to little Purpoſe ; for the Cauſe e 

owever, it is better to offend in this Extreme 3 
Patient ſeems to want it, and ſome favourable e 
pear, the Vein may again be open d; and 28 id 
for n An pe OR of the Cult“ 
the Left Arm is diſpoſed to J. the 

In a ſmall Apoplexy it is to be conſidered, ware” 
ſolution affecte the Parts on the Right or the gn fg 
the Blood, in ſhort, muſt be drawn from the ou 
beſt diſpoſed to bleed, and fitteſt to make 2 Derwan — 16 
Parts affected If an Apoplexy ſeines a Perſon ui 1 in 
feſt Cauſe, we are to proceed by theſe Direction * 
Blood ; but if it happens from a Blow, Hon dee 8 
we are not to er 5 pu but with all poſſible Fcient a 
Vein, which has been to ſome a Remedy ſu 
and the only Means of Life and Recovery. 
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Torpor, and Inſenſibility, with which the Patient is 
jel Clyſter is to be adminiſter'd, which, by evacuating 
> 'eſtines, (for this Diſorder is the uſual Effect of a 


yp) may cn acrimonious, and a Purger of Phl 

(yer Ro not only Nitre, but half a Dram of Eu- 
Qtr ngredient in the uſual Quantity of a Clyſter, 
th, or a Decoction of the Tops of 
The following is a very good Pre- 


F uſual Quantity, Rue boiled in Oil, arid 
17 n with Sal inſtead of Nitre, and a 
Decoction of Hyſſop. 

pet a little rouſed by this Method, have a Fever 
. recover his Senſes 3 if his Pulſe beats well, 
—_ Teich more Confidence. When the Strength is 
ut recoyer'd, you are to adminiſter the Purge call'd 
to the Patient faſting, in its full Doſe, if the Strength 
xemit ; if not, half of it, in Hydromel. After this, let 
le gently d in a Chair in a reclining Poſture, often 
© to avoid Wearineſs, If his Belly be looſe, let it fo 
an; if otherwiſe, let him drink about a quarter of a Pint 
Water or Hydromel. If a Nauſea comes upon him after 
=o, by no means try to remove it; for the ſtretching of 
U tends to awaken and blow up the Sparks of Life, and 
Yoniting of Phlegm carries off the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe. 
Hr is a Medicine that purges the Brain, Nerves, and 
s: and thus I have ſaid enough of Evacuations in the Be- 


to the reſt, the Patient muſt be wrapt in Wool, and be 
kd all over with Oleum Sicyonium, or old Oleum Gleu- 
n, either of them alone, or both mixed er. Andit 
le the beſt way to melt a little Wax, to thicken the Oils, 
t increaſe their Strength with an Addition of Nitre and 
x, firſt pounded and ſifted. Caſtor is a noble Remedy 
it Paralytic Diſorders, if it be mixed with the before- 
bone: Gu and anointed upon the Parts; but it is 
V more effectual, if drank in Hydromel, in the Quan- 
a talf a Dram; and we are to judge from the Age 
Dipolition of the Patient, whether it be proper for him 
we It in a Courſe of ſeveral Days together. Oint- 
ue better than Embrocations, as being more tolerable as 
sefteQtual ; for do not run about, and ſtain the 
aths, and it would be inconvenient for the Patient in this 
v have the Cloaths ſtick to his Body; whereas Ointments 
ted and abſorbed by the Heat, and are ſerviceable alſo 
unt of their continual Adheſion, when Embrocations 
. The Ingredients of Ointment may be ſuch as I have 
lalready ; and beſides theſe, 


Wor, Refin of * Euphorbium, the greater Cen- 

try [At], ellitory of Spain, of each an equal 

Quntity ; of Pepper, and Galbanum, each half as much, 

mth triple the Quantity of Egyptian Nitre; to which add 

a diy as will make it into the due Conſiſtence of 
nt. 


+5 to be apply'd to the hard and diſtended Parts ; 


Fenugreek, Barley-meal, Honey, Oil, in which 
Re or Dill have been boiled, the Ros of Marſhmallows 
* in Pieces, and boiled in Hydromel, till it becomes of a 
Reike Thickneſs ; and let theſe Cataplaſms be of an 
weadle and ſoft Conſiſtence. 


Gt Prints then have little or nothing of a Fever, theſe are 
_- that are to be try*'d, without regarding their Heat. 
an acute Feyer, which ap more formidable 
Die er Diftemper, and threatens the Life of the Patient, 
N and all other Parts of the Manage- 
n ſuited thereto. The Aliment therefore muſt be 
b for lender, and eaſy of Concoction, and the proper 
u alen bs are now to be more regarded; no Suſtenance 
11 the Paroxyſms during the whole Courſe of 
of the 3 Intentions are to be directed to the Re- 
dle Diſcaſe 
Me Glaſs 


* 
11 


„ 


be protracted, and the Head in fault, a 
muſt be apply'd to the back Part of the Head, 


ar 
iſ of a1 1 without any Diminution of the Strength: 
bade another Cupping Glaſs be apply'd between the 
M from th, without ification, in order to make a Re- 
fines b Cobbing Glaſs on the Head. © 
ba be ür al) feeds the CEſophagus, which is the Part 
ney Pen Means of Relief to the Patient, as being 
tr, Nor ge for Food and Medicine : And the Sick is 
bly of Bea o, Famine and Atrophy, but of a Cough, 
LIL, thing, and Suffocation ; for whatever liquid 


thought improper, becauſe of the great 


cauſe a Revulſion of the Humours from the Head. 
duced into the 


in his Face, there is room for Hope, and 


well ſcarify'd ; for this gives more Relief 
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Aliment you put Into hls Mouth flides into the Aſpeta Arteria; 
neither the Tonſils doing their Office by deſcending to depred 


the Food, nor the Epiglottis, which is in the Nature of a Lid 


or Cover to the Aſpera Arteria, ſubſiding into its proper Place. 
It will be neceſſary therefore, by means of a long Spoon intro- 
ſophagus beyond the Aſpera Arteria, to con- 
vey ſome Hydromel, or Cremor of Ptiſan, into the Stomach, 
and ſo ſupply the Defect of Deglutination. If the Patient lie 
at the Point of Death, and his Neck, together with his Breath, 
ſeem to be condenſed and cloſed up, we are to treat the Neck, 
and the Parts under the Chin, with heating Ointments and Fo- 
mentations. They who apply a Cupping Glaſs under the Chin, 
in order to open a Paſſage to the Stomach, act unſkilfully, and 
to no Purpoſe ; for there is no Need of a Dilatation, but of a 
Compreſſion of the Parts, in order to Deglutition. But a Cup- 
ping Glaſs dilates the ¶ Eſophagus, and by a Retraction; and 
holding the Parts at a Diſtance Fork one another, is an Enemy 
to ſpontaneous Deglutition : But this Part ought rather to be 
left at Liberty, that it may the better protrude the Aliment for- 
wards into the Stomach. Beſides what has been obſerved, a 
Cupping Glaſs fills the Trachea fo as to endanger Suffocation 
and if you ſhould apply one to different Parts of the Throat, it 
would be of no Service ; for the Multitude of Muſcles, Nerves, 
Tendons, and Veins, are interpos'd betwixt the Qfſophagus and 
the Glaſſes, | 

Sometimes the Bladder, and its neighbouring Part the Rec- 
tum, become Paralytic, ſo as to be incapable of diſcharging 
their Contents; whence they remain always full, and the Blad- 
der in particular ſwells to an enormous Size. Sometimes a 
Palſy affects theſe Parts in ſuch a manner, that they can retain 
nothing, but all runs from them as if they were dead. In this 
Caſe it is not ſafe to ſearch the Bladder with a Catheter, for 
fear of cauſing a Sphacelus in that Part, or of throwing the Pa- 
tient into Convulſions. The beſt way is to waſh the Inteſtines 
with moderate Clyſters of Cremor of Ptiſan; but the only Re- 
medy to be depended upon in all Palſies, whether general, or 
of ſome particular Part, is an Inſeflion in Oil. Aretæus eg 
bear, ig. ral. Lib. 1. Cap. 4. 


From CoELius AURELIANUS. 


The Cure of the Apoplexy has been inſiſted on by none of 
the principal Phyſicians among the Antients ; for they generally 
thought, that it was to be aſcrib'd to a Palſy. FHypocrates alone 
[ Aphor. 42. Sect. 2.] ſays, That it is impoſſible to cure a vio- 
lent Apoplexy, and not eaſy to cure a gentle one. The Abet- 
tors alſo of other Sects in this Caſe — the Head with 
Vinegar and Oil, and the other Parts of the Body with Wine 
and Oil, covering up the Patient with undreſs'd Wool. They 
likewiſe carefully embrocated the Head with a Mixture of Ivy, 
Mother of Thyme, and Hog's Fennel; the acrimonious and 
aſtringent Qualities of which ought in this Caſe to be avoided. 
A Method of Cure therefore adapted to the Nature of the Diſ- 
temper is to be uſed. The Patient is to be lodg'd in a Place 
moderately light and warm. The Joints are to be gently rubb'd z 
and the Middle of the Head and Neck are to be cover'd with 
clean Wool, Warm Fomentations of ſweet Oil are alſo to be 
uſed, and the Face is to be covered with a Sponge wrun 
out of warm Water. Warm Water is to be drank; an 
Mulſum is to be gradually ſwallow'd: Phlebotomy is alſo to 
be uſed ; nor is it neceſſary to wait [ad diatriton] till the 
third Day before that tion be performed; ſince it may 
properly enough be done when the Paroxyſm is leaſt violent, or 
about Break of Day, when the Coldneſs and Torpor of the 
Body ſeem to be ſucceeded by a gentle Warmth: For thoſe 
who have hurried on to Phlebotomy before this favourable Con- 
currence of Circumſtances appeared, have unawares performed 
the Operation in the Height of the Paroxyſm, or, performing 
it at the time the Patients were expiring, could poſſibly be of no 
Service to them; ſince at that Time the weakened Body is in- 
capable of ſending forth any Blood, tho? the Vein appears to be 
open d. Abſtinence is alſo to be uſed for the firſt three Days; 
then hot Ointments are to.be apply'd, and Vaporations by means 
of Sponges wrung out of warm Liquors ; forbile Aliment is 

roper, or Bread infuſed in warm Water, or Mulſum. If the 
— is not coſtive, a common Clyſter is to be injected; and 
Cupping Glaſſes, with Scarification, are to be apply d at the 
Time already directed, that is, in thoſe Intervals when the Dif 
eaſe. rages leaſt, to the Back of the Head, and whole Spine. 
Vaporations, with Sponges, and laxative Cataplaſms, are to be 
uſed. Then the whole Head is to be ſhav'd, and Cupping —— 
are to be apply'd to ſeveral Parts of it; and till the Diſtem- 
per abates, the Nan is only to be nouriſh'd every other Day ; 
but if his Strength is much ſpent, he may be fed daily. - When 
the Diſeaſe decliness oths are to be uſed, and the Body 
is to be immerſed and bathed in Oil, or in warm Water and 
Oil. Then Variety of Food becomes proper, ſometimes Pot- 
herbs, ſometimes Fiſh, and ſometimes Fowl. The Bath muſt 
alſo now be uſed; a few Apples may be eaten, and Wine may be 
allow d. But too immoderate and: exceſſive an Uſe of the 
above - mentioned things is to be avoided, by reaſon of the Dan- 
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ger of the Diſt 
Aurelianus, Acut. Marb. & 3 C. 5 

11 From PHILUMENUS. 

"Thoſe who are ſeized with: an Apoplexy 
anointed with thin Oil. The Head is alſo to be anointed wi 
Oil of . Roſes, in which Cows- | 
Mulſum is to be inſtill'd into the Mouth. Perfumes are like- 
wiſe to be uſed, ſuch. as Caſtor, Opopanax, or Galbanum. 
The Patient's Mouth is alſo forcibly to be opened, and the 


Finger, or a Feather, dipt in Oil, introduced into it, in order to 
happen to be lodg'd in 


remove any ſuperfluous Matter that may 
it. The Anus alſo is to be anointed with fuch Subſtances as 


2 Tendency to draw forth, and diſpel Flatulences. If the 
iolence of the Diſtempet is not abated by theſe means, we 


muſt then have recourſe to acrid Clyſters, with which Brine 
and. Honey have been mixed, After theſe ſeveral Steps have 
been daken, a V 
in betake ourſelves to ſtimulating Medicines. Oribaſ. Lib. 


Fav. ety | | 
Calas Method of Cure is much the fame with that of Phi- 
Iumenus, mention'd by Qribafius, only it is a little fuller, and 


cure a Diſcharge of the injected Clyſters by Friction of the 

Ily, and Region of the Loins. He alſo orders the Vein to be 
opened in the Right Arm; and the Patient's Pulſe, the Colour 
of his Face, and his Reſpiration, to be carefully adverted to 
during the Evacuation of Blood; and if no bad Conſequence 
epſyes, he orders Phlebotomy to be repea 
iS, to be excited by fœtid Smells, and by frequently calling to 
him, If any Part is remarkably weakened by the Violence of 
the Diſtemper, he orders a Bolder of W aol, impregnated with 
Cicypnian, or any other rich old Oil, to be apply d to it. 

a — Caſes where Blood cannot be procured, the Patient's 
Throat is to be tickled, in order to bring on a Vomiting; his 
Anus is to be anointed with ſuch Subſtances as draw out Fla- 
tuſes, and ſevere Cuppings are to be apply'd to the Region of 
his Loins for ſome time, and then to the Pubes and Lower 
Belly. When none of theſe Means ſucceed, he orders Hera 
to be pour'd into the Mouth, or injected by way of Clyſter. 
H. the Diſtemper is complicated with a Fever, which he ſays 
ſometimes. comes on the firſt or ſecond Day, and is an hopeful 
Symptom, the Fever is not to be neglected; but if NOXiOusS 
Matter remains in the Inteſtines, it is to be evacuated, if lodg'd 
near the Anus, with Clyſkers; if otherwiſe, with Purgatives, 

nd eſpecially with the Hiera of Archigenes. After the Patient 
is thus purg'd, Cuppings, with Scarification, are to be uſed on 
the Patient's Præcordia and Head; and, if any Pain is felt 
lower, Scarification is there alſo to be uſed, eſpecially in Wo- 
men about the Region of the Uterus. "The Evacuations by 
Stool and Urine muſt be kept free and eafy, and the Patient 
muſt be fed daily, but ſparingly, with ſuch Foods as are light, 
warm, and cleanſing,  'The Food in this Cafe may for the moſt 
Part be edulcorated with Honey. Aetius, Tetrabib. 2. Serm. 2. 
C. 27. * 2 f . . : . : 

F The Cure of an-Apoplexy, propoſed by Paulus #gineta, agrees 
with theſe already mentioned, in the moſt material Circum- 
ſtances. Only he is for anointing the Body with Oil impreg- 
nated: with Sulphur, and the Head with Oil of Chamomile or 
Dill, in which Cow-parſnip or Calaminth have been boiled. 
He alſo orders Sternutatories and Apophlegmatiſms, or Decoc- 
tion of Thyme or Origanum in Vi „ in order to promote 
a Diſcharge of Phlegm from the Mouth. If the Patient is de- 
priv'd of Speech, and if his Strength will permit, he uſes Cup- 
pings, with Scarification, on the Back of the Head, and alſo 
on the Præcordia, if poſſible. Then the Patient is to have re- 
courſe to Geſtation in a Chair, a Sedan, or Hanging Bed; and 
after the ſourteenth Day to proceed to other Geſtations, and 
uſe for Aliment old Ar@MEL1, with Crums of Bread, or 
Alice. After this be orders a little Hiera to be given. After 
the twenty · firſt Day he orders the Uſe of the Bath; and Wine 
mix'd with warm Water to be drank. Tbe Patients ought alſo, 
according to him, to live on the Sea Coaſt if poſſible. Paulus 
Agineta, Lib. 3. Cap. 89e. 

Father Malbranch gives an Account of a Man who was cur'd 
of an Apoplexy by a great many Clyſters of Coffee. And Mr. 
Chaplain, Phyſician of Montpelier, cured another who labour'd 
under the ſame Diſorder, by giving him a Grain of Laudanum. 
Hiſi. de Acad, R. 1702. E. n E+ n ö 

Tboſe who are ſeiz d with a phlegmatic „pro pale, 
and fall into a profound. Drowlineſs. Their Pulſe is ſmall, they 
are reliev d by emetic and purgative Medicines, and become 
after Bleeding. Hence we may inſer, that ſome viſcid 


* 


the become very turgid. The Drouſineſs is not very 
ent, not the Pulſe fo. remarkably weak. He is alſo relieved 


WA 


— 


emper, and the Difficulty of its Cure. Celia TR 
«rage O ObftruQtian of the Courſe of the Blood and * ariſe from 


muſt be plentifully 
oarſaip has been boiled ; and 


ein muſt be open d. Upon which we muſt 


more circumſtantial; for he orders Attempts to be made to 


ted; and the Patient 


d 7 

| Mi 

Veneſection, and his Symptoms. are generally heighten'd by the Noftrils, and others thoſe under the Tongue. „ 
nie and purgative Medicines. From — brecommends opening the. Occipital Veins, Au 
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may eaſily conclude, that Apoplexies of this 


and circumjacent Veſſels. Baglivi, i be 


ter a Debauch ; the other is an old feeble Pert? fe 
to Catarrhs : I preſume Bleeding very plentifully ®ng ul 
e e depe = 
this od would ve ectually deſtro 
be treated with ey Gln that 1 "iter; who 
Dr. Galderwoed (in his new Method of curing the | 
condemns the common Method of letting Blood from 4 * 
giving Emetics, or ſharp Clyſters, and applying Biel. 
inſiſts much on the Advantage of Arteriotomy ; and 
mends Cordials in the Cure of the Apople p. 
Tis a Circumſtance not to be forgot, that ſome Phyſi 
aſſert their having learnt from Experience, that People, ö 
ſo violently ſeiz d with Apoplexies, as that no Medicine 
poſſibly rouſe them, have ſometimes had that Effect very qui 
produced upon them by the Application of Cauteriss ty 
Body : But they are-not all of the fame Mind, with reg 
the particular Part to which the Application ſhould be . 
for Scultetus (Oh. 34.) has directed the Application of x 
hot Iron to the back Part of the Head; whereas to o 
eſpecially Zacutus Lufitanus, and Rkverius, the Space heh 
the firſt and ſecond Vertebra of the Neck ſeems a Place n 
more commodious and proper for that Purpoſe. Some we 
mend the Place where the ſagittal} and coronal Sutures'n 
whilſt others entirely diſapprove of that Practice. And, ind 
Miſtichelli, an Italian Author, in a Book publiſh'd in his] 
ther-tongue, concerning the Apoplexy, aſſerts, That in 
to rouſe and recover from that Diſorder, the actual Caute 
apply*d ſo ſucceſsfully to no Parts of the Body, as to the 90 
the Feet. And the particular Method of burning then 
Occaſions of this Nature, he endeavours to repreſent in 
See Tab. 33. Fig. 11. Where the Places burnt are reprek 
by the Letters A A, and the Cautery itſelf by the Letter 
but it may be of any other Form as well as Quadrang 
myſelf try'd this new Method on a Man who was Apt 
&hc, but I could not rouſe him by it, and he ſoon after ( 
Heiſter. * Ba | 
Since this Diſorder attacks ſo ſuddenly, and is attendel 
fo imminent Danger, timely Aſſiſtance is to be called in, 
there as yet remain any Hopes of Safety. The Patient 
be laid in a light and temperate Place in ſuch a Poſture, « 
his Neck may neither recline too much, nor yet be quite 
and his Feet are, above all things, to be kept warm with 
thers or Cloths. As for the Cure itſelf, the 8 
are to be indicated by the Cauſes ; and, becauſe the CM 
theſe are the antecedent Efflux of the Blood, which abot 
too much in the Veſſels of the Brain, the preternatural\ 
geſtion, and the Vis Motrix, or moving Force, of the 
and Membranes of the Brain, being weakened, the Cu 
be directed by, and have a relation to, theſe Cauſes; f 
the chief Intentions of Cure are to divert the Motion anv 


petus of the Blood from the Head, and to reſtore Streng 


the debilitated and weakened Parts, that the Blood wh 
not now circulate, may again be put in Motion. | 
| For anſwering the former of theſe Intentions, Bleexi 
the very Beginning of the Diſorder has, in all Ages, 
looked upon as a Circumſtance of the greateſt Moment 
Efficacy, and muſt, in the very Nature of the things 
choice and excellent Remedy. Dadonæus, a well s 
nus, deſervedly reckoned it the. firſt and principal Step 
taken in the Cure, in his Obſervat. Medic. Gap. 5.9 
Pratt. p. 38 5 where he gives an Account of 2 * 
ſeventy-two Years of Age being cured of an App 
Bleeding. Beſides, that Nature herſelf points out a 
plain from that Obſervation of Lancif, in W 1 | 
an Account of a Man of almoſt feventy Years of 4. 
cured of the antecedent Symptoms of an Apoplexy 9] 

charge of twelve Pounds of Blood from his Noſe. af 
But in what Shape Blood is to be let, 15 not by 4 
upon. Some are of Opinion, that in this Caſe, ry 1 
or the opening of an _—_— is preferable to all 1 * 
of letting Blood; but the ſtrongeſt Abettor of "i | 
Catherwood, who, in a ſmall Book, written in 55 01 a 
vours to eſtabliſh it by 8 drawn from "heir e 
perience. Some German Phyſicians have given 2 
behalf of this Practice; and, Fo Fr reſt, Lon 


- ; does the Aer 
Nor 1 eed, he Until if 


Ly 


"where the Vein is to be open * mel 
of the Arms, others thoſe of the Forehea% * "4 


4 in the 

tenor Pa 
Head 
body, 


For div 


election 


fror 


Ns hes; 


thoſe | 
nervous 


b ſuch; 
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ate thele Veins. paſs within the Cranium ' and have 
pick 2 with both the lateral Sinuſes. F be this Rea- 


rh ſles' through theſe Sinuſes, is leſſened, and its 
u created, to the great Relief and Advantage of the 
hut becauſe the Trunks of theſe Veins lie very deep, 
” ometimes found divided into many ſmall Ramifications, 
1% Opinion, that Cuppings, and frequent * 
qeſenble In this manner Zacutus Lufitanus | Med. Princ. 
155. 1. Hiſt. 33.] affirms, that he cure two Apoplectic 
un But the generality of Phyſicians, and thoſe the moſt 
al. as Severinus, Lancift, and Freind, recommend opening 
lin Veins, becauſe, lying very near the Brain, the taking 
me of their Contents muſt afford Space and Liberty for 
| Nod, impacted and congeſted in the Brain, to flow with 
deter Eaſe and Freedom. | 
b letting Blood, theſe Cautions are to be obſerved : Let it 
ine as ſoon as poſſible, before the ſmall Arteries are fo di- 
s to loſe their Tone, or the Brain be inutidated with the 
won of Blood. Let the Orifice be ſufficiently large, that 
Blood may flow out quickly, and in a large Stream, becauſe 
by Eflux is attended with no Advantage: Let the Vein 
gened' as near to the Part affected as js poſſible, the Arm 
Infance, or the Jugulars: The Quantity of Blood to be 
i to de determined by the Fulneſs of the Veſſels, the 
+ of the Pulſe, and the Strength of the Patient; though 
talways to be very large. If the Body 1s plethoric, if 
aſlitution is ſanguine, or if the Diſorder takes its Riſe 
n 2 Stoppage of ſome habitual Evacuation of Blood, let 
khotomy be ordered again and again, fince Dionis aſſures us, 
t the opening a Vein ſeven different times, has, in this Caſe, 
paced happy Effects. But *tis firſt to be done in the Foot, 
nin the Arm or Neck, leſt by firſt opening a Vein in the 
nor Parts, a greater Afflux of Blood ſhould be invited to 
Read from hs 1 inferior Parts, and. the Circumference of 


en the Afflux of Blood from the Head, beſides 
meſection, thoſe Medicines are alſo efficacious, which purge 
ſtrongly, I do not mean thoſe draſtic and herculean 
artes, which contain ſomething of a poiſonous Quality; 
thoſe harmleſs and innocent ones, which only ſtimulate 
nous Coats of the Inteſtines to a proper Degree of Mo- 
b ſuch as Sal Gemmæ, Seltz Salt, and Sal Ammoniac. A 
Y lege Doſe of theſe is to be put into Clyſters; and ſuch 
Nen are to be added as are proper for diſcuſſing Flatulencies, 
wroborating the Tone of the Inteſtines. Of which Kind 
the Powders of Rue, Sage, Marjoram, Savory, Thyme, 
Mer of Thyme, Flowers of Lavender, Lilly of the Valley, 
Chamomile, the Seeds alſo of Caraway and Dill, toge- 
u expreſſed Oils, and Oils of Rue, Chamomile, and 
Ide Clyſters, thus prepared, are to be injected often, but 
0 great Quantities, leſt they ſhould not be retain'd ; they 
Ub to be thrown in with a Syringe, that they may pene- 
be deeper, and reach the farther. 
Much Medicines as ſtrengthen the weakened nervous Parts, 
late them into a proper Motion, and by that means pro- 
| ad further the Diſcuffion of the ſtagnant Humours, are 
el both internally and externally. The external Ap- 
puns of teſt Efficacy are, volatile, urinous Subſtances, 
Ani Cephalics, the principal of which, in a liquid Form, 
1 "& Ammoniac prepared with quick Lime, and im- 
= with Oil of Rue, Marjoram, or Lavender ; and, in 
Ol, - dry volatile Sal Ammoniac ſprinkled with the 
K Theſe Medicines, either applied to the Noſe in ſuch 
* _ Effluvia may ftrike the Olfactory Nerves, or 
Now, oftrils themſelyes on the Point of a Feather, or 
Ni wg into them by means of a Quill, prove an excel- 
With 8 and rouſe very effectually. For the ſame End, 
FP lame Intention, ſuch Subſtances as excite a certain 
Sr Bebe generally applied to ſuch Parts of the Body 
| Aer exquiſite Senſation, eſpecially the Soles of the 
TA ich means the whole Syſtem of the neryous Parts 
: Taker; a due and proper Contraction. This Inten- 
br by pretty hard Frictions with rough Cloths, or 
Eicacy of and by the Application of Nettles to the Parts. 
Þ that or Veſicatories, in this Caſe, is alſo very great, 
* bony Cauteries, a new Method. of uſing which 
4 by Dominicus Miftichelli, in a Treatiſe 
Run guage ; and the Author's Method of 
if the pe ved of b Le 4 > po 
; eglutition either remains with the Pa- 
: i noe e Mer it. is loft, ſpirituous and volatile Me- 
F ring Blood - preſcribed internally; for theſe put the 
| % 64 into à greater Commotion, and rarefy it 
of this Naben that Account deſervedly condemned in 
ts areto be? 2 Pitcairn de Circul. Sangu. But ſuch 
ent ity preſeribed as are of ananaleptic, rouſing; and 
Wd Dinh... ng. which, the beſt and moſt approved 
| with CEinnabar, Amber, and Nitre ; 


are opened, the Blood, which they were to 
1 when ey nuſes, is taken away ; hence the Quantity of 
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and theſe 1 be either exhibited in form of a Powder, with 
ſome proper Water as a Vehicle, or, which is ſtill better, they 
may be reduced to the Form of a Potion: In the Courſe of 
my Practice indeed, I make more frequent Uſe, and more cor- 
dially approve, of this Mixture: 


Take of the Water of Lillies of the Valley with Wine; and 
Pf diſtilled Vinegat, each two Ounces ; of ſuccinated Spi- 
rit of Hartſhorn, one Dram; of Diaphoretic Antimony, 
\ Cinnabar, and Crabs-eyes, each half a Dram; . Syrup of 
Orange-peel, two Drams ; mix all together. To this we 
ſometimes add a very ſmall Quantity of Emetic Tartar, 
to give a gentle Stimulus to the ſmall nervous Fibres of the 
Stomach, which have an Intercourſe and Communication 
with all the reſt. Vet Care muſt be taken not to e#hibit 

it in ſuch a Quantity as to procure a Vomit. 


But becauſe an Hemorrhage of the Brain is not only vety 
dangerous in itſelf, but alſo very ſubje& to recur after it is 
cured, tis the Bufineſs of the Phyſician to employ all his Care 
and Skill both tp carry off the Paroxyſm, and to prevent its 
Return. Now "Caſpar Hoffman, ¶ Lib. 3. Inſtit. Med.] with 
Martianus and Ballonius, rightly concluded, that all Apoplectic 
Patients were plethoric ; therefore the Phyſician's chief Care 
muſt be to leſſen the redundant Blood. For this Purpoſe letting 
Blood is proper at all Seaſons, but eſpecially about the Æqui- 
noxes, when the Blood and Humours generally uſe to be in 4 
preternatural Commotion, and Nature exerts her utmoſt Efforts 
to eliminate and throw out of the Body whatever is ſuperfluous 
and prejudicial. For this very Reaſon, according to the Teſti- 
mony of Hippacrates, the hæmorrhoidal Flux is in this Caſe 
falutary, and attended with happy Conſequences, eſpecially in 
thoſe who have before had Diſcharges of that Kind. But firſt 
to procure, and then duly to promote, an hæmorrhoidal Diſ- 
charge, are Circumſtances that call for a great deal of Skill, 
Art, and Caution. For obtaining ſuch a thing, beſides Frictions 
of the Anus, and the Uſe of proper Fomentations, I think the 
Application of Leeches very proper; to which may be advan- 
1 join'd a balfamic Elixir of corrected A'oes, Saffron; 

yrrh, and Amber, prepared not with a ſpirituous, but with 
an aqueous lixivial Menſtruum. The Balſamic Pills, if cau- 
tiauſly given, are very proper in this Caſe. But ſuch Medicines 
as provoke an hæmorrhoidal Diſcharge, ought by no means to 
be adminiſtered, if the Patient is not diſpoſed to Diſcharges of 
that Nature; they are only to be uſed when the Diſcharge be- 
gins to diſcover itſelf, or to flow too ſlowly ; in other Caſes 
they do more Harm than the Plethora itſelf, under which the 
Patient labours. A | | 
For preventing the Acceſs of this Diſorder, the due Excre- 
tion of the Fœces is of uncommon Efficacy; for tis almoſt a 
general Maxim in PraQtice, That a Man cannot readily labour 
under Diſeaſes of the Head, 8 his Belly perform its Office 
duly. This Diſcharge of the Excrements is by no means, 
however, to be procured by Medicines of too ſtrong and draſtic 
a Quality; fincethele, by operating too violently upon the nerv- 
ous Coats of the Inteſtines, excite Spaſms in them, and induce 
an unequal Circulation of the Blood. This End is rather to be 
obtained by Medicines, that are mild, gentle, and friendly to 
the Conſtitution; among which, the moſt proper and efficaci- 
ous are, Preparations of Rhubarb with abſtergent Salts; as alſo 
the Pilulz Polychreſtæ, and Clyſters. | 

Thoſe Waters and Balſams which are called Apoplectic, and 
by ſome highly extolled as proper, not only to be taken inter- 
nally, but alſo applied externally, by way of Unction, to the 
Temples, Noftrils, and Nape of the Neck, are, in my = 
nion very hurtful both as a Cure, and a Preſervative againſt this 
Diſeaſe, in Caſes where an Hzmorrhage of the Brain is dreaded, 
in plethoric ſanguine Habits of Body, and in Perſons in the 
Flower of their Age. The Teſtimony of Dodonæus | Stir. 
7 Lib. 6. ] is of conſiderable Weight in this Point: 

en, ſays he, there is too great a Quantity of Humours, pe 
cially 40 mixed with the Blood, the Uſe of this Medicine, that 
is, diſtill'd Lavender-water, it not ſaſe; neither is that Com- 

tion ſafe,. which conſiſts of diſtiſled Wine, in which Herbs, 
Flowers, Seeds, and Spices of this Nature have been macerated; 
and which are raſhly and indiſcriminately preſcribed by moſt 
People; ſince by the Uſe of thoſe hot Medicines, which ſtuff the 
Head, the 5740 is increa ſed, and the Patient expoſed to 4 
more imminent Danger. Far ſafer are Infuſions by way of 
Tea, prepared of common Water and Cone Herbs; eſpeci- 
ally Baum, Betony, Sage, and the leſſer damums, whichz 
being frequently ſipped; not only preſerve an equal Motion in 
the flood ; but alſo refreſh and comfort the Brain and Nerves, 


But the Recovery and Safety of the Patient are juſtly to 

deſpaired of, unleſs a cautious and moderate Regimen, with re- 
gard to the Non-naturals, is carefully obſerved. But for Pre- 
vention, in Caſes of this Nature, Reſt and Abſtinenee are of 
wonderful Efficacy, ſince, according to Celſus, vety terrible 
Difarders may, b their, means, not only be prevented, but 
Tured, For this Reaſon, immoderate Eating, and os of 
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Niſhes, are to be avoided ; ſweet and palatable Wines, all in- 
1 and ſevere Exerciſes of the Body, are alſo 
to be abſtained from, eſpecially after Meals: He who dreads 
this Diſorder, ſhould not go to Bed immediately after Supper; 
neither ſhould he lie with Fs Head too low. If the itu- 
tion is ſuch, as to favour the Generation of this Diſorder, the 
Body is not to be expoſed to its Influences, but the Feet are 
carefully to be defended from the Cold, and ſometimes im- 
merſed and waſhed in warm. Water ; and the Patient is to 
remain in a Chamber moderately warm. Gentle Motion is alſo 
to be uſed, the Mind is to be kept calm and ſerene, and Sleep 
is neither to be too long, nor too ſhort. In a word, all thoſe 
things are to be carefully avoided and abſtained from, which we 
have above rank'd among the procatarctic Cauſes of this Diſ- 
order. 


CAS EI. | 


An illuſtrious Count, almoſt fifty Years of Age, and full of 
Blood and Juices, was ſome Years ago ice pretty often 
with a milder Species of Palſy, accompanied with a Difficulty 
of Speech. For the Cure of theſe Diſorders he went to the 
Caroline Baths, which lay contiguous to his Eſtate, and uſed 
them both internally and externally. But as he did this without 
the Advice of his Ph ician, —4 had neglected to prepare his 
Body for it by proper Evacuations, ſuch as letting Blood, and 
purging ; it happened, that having gone into a Bath, which 
was as yet too warm, he was ſuddenly deprived of all Senſes, 
both internal and external. Immediately upon this Accident, 
he breathed quick, his Breaſt heaved wth a ſort of convulſive 
Motion, his Arteries beat ſtrongly with a certain kind of Hard- 
neſs, and his Face became prodigiouſly red. A Vein was open- 
ed, and a Sternutatory apply d to his Noſtrils ; by which means 
a more terrible convullive Concuſſion of his Breaſt, together 
with a violent Stertor, were brought on. His whole Left Side 
became deſtitute of all Senſation and Motion; but the Hand of 
his Left Arm, being convulſed, ſhook continually. His Reaſon 
utterly left him, and, within five Hours, he died; and after 
his Death, a large Quantity of Blood, and bloody Serum, flow'd 
from his Noſtrils for the Space of twenty-four Hours, or more. 


REFLECTION. 


If any of the Mineral Waters, uſed by way of Bath, require 
Prudence and Circumſpection in their Uſe, the Caroline 
certainly do; for theſe are of ſuch a Quality as ſtrongly 
to contract the Surface of the Body, and drive the Blood 
and Humours to the internal Parts, by that earthy, cal- 
careous, and even chalybeate Principle, with which they 

abound. And this is the very Reaſon why they ſo ſpeedily 
carry off œdematous Swellings of the Feet, and bring on, 
if the Body is ſubject to Spaſms, and the Veſſels turgid 
with Blood, violent Pains, vehement Palpitations of the 
Heart, acute Pains of the Head, Loſs of Strength, Weak- 
neſs of the Joints, and even continued and intermitting 

Fevers. We need not therefore wonder, if in this illuſtri- 
ous Perſon, whoſe Maſs of Blood was already too large, and 
whoſe Humours were even *thus diſpoſed to ſtagnate in the 
Brain, the Blood was, by a raſh and inconſiderate Uſe of 

_ the Caroline Waters, driven with an Impetus to the Head, 
and both its internal and external Veſſels burſt; a Circum- 
ſtance which could not fail to cauſe the immediate Death 
of the Patient. Tbis is plainly proved by that large and co- 

pious Effuſion of a bloody Matter from his Noſtrils, which 
always ſufficiently diſcover a previous Hzmorrhage in the 

Brain. And ſince his Stertor and Difficulty of Breathing in- 
creaſed upon the Application of Sternutatories ; this ſhould 
teach Phyſicians to be wary and circumſpect in applying 
ſuch things as promote Sneezing in ſanguine Apoplexies, 
and that too even after the impetuous Motion of the Blood to 

the Head is allay'd, leſt the Blood ſhould ruſh with too 
great Violence to the ſtimulated Parts, and haften the Death 
of the Patient. | | 

A Gentlewoman of fifty Years of Age, of a ſanguine, but 

at the ſame time of a very delicate and tender Conſtitution, 

had always had her monthly Evacuations in a very plentiful and 
copious manner. But about the forty-ninth Year of her Age, 
this Diſcharge happening according to the Courſe of Nature to 
ſtop, ſhe began to complain much of an Uneaſineſs and Streight- 
neſs about her Præcordia, an Inflation in the Left Side of her 

Abdomen, a painful and flaccid State of her Joints, a vertigi- 

nous and ap Be of her Head, and unſound and inter- 

rüpted Sleep, tho her Countenance all the while remained very 
florid and ruddy. The Winter at laſt approaching, all theſe 

Symptoms were ſo heightened, that ſhe was reduced to a Ne- 

ceflity of calling a Phyſician, who, in order to diſcuſs her Flatu- 


lencies, Laar, her Volatile oily Salts, and Carminative E/- 


fences. He likewiſe ordered her a purging Powder, conſiſting of 
half a Scruple of Reſin of Jalap, and fix Grains of vitriolated 


* 


Women of ſanguine Conſtitutions are, upon the Ceſuin 
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Tartar. With which after ſhe had pu 

not without terrible Gripes, ſhe 1. den Ni t 
an Apoplectic Fit, but her Pulſe remained in jt; — | 
and her Breathing was free. For her Relief, 2 Vein ©) a 
with opened, and an acrid Clyſter injected, b wh rt 
ſhe was indeed recovered from her Aale,, Le ch ne 
and a great Weakneſs of her Head, ſtill remained =: ben 
Her Phyſician, in order at once to carry off theſs Sm - 
and the Remains of her other Diſtemper, ordered he. *® 
ing Powder of twelve Grains of Reſin of Jalap, and ts, Tal 
of vitriolated Tartar, to be taken in Water of ras 1 
Valley as a Vehicle. But ſcarce an Hour after te iy 


this, the Apoplexy return'd, and kill'd the miſerable 
REFLECTION. 


Patient, 


their monthly Evacuations, very much inclined toan 
155 and therefore ſtand greatly in Need of Veneſeqic 
eſt, by the Concurrence of other Cauſes, the Diſt 
ſhould break forth into the Diſtemper itſelf; and m 
if any thing is effetual for making it do ſo, it is nk 
edly the Uſe of the ſtronger Purgatives, and ſuch Medici 
as excite Gripes. Among which we may, for its many; 
Effects, juſtly reckon that pernicious Medicine Refa 
lap exhibited in Powder; for, when taken into the Sow: 
it eaſily runs together, and adhering to the Folds of the n 
vous w_ of the Inteſtines, it uickly excites Spaſms, 1 
painful "Tenſions, * which the Blood is forced to the fy 
rior Parts, and produces the moſt fatal Effects. Hence 
plain, that the Phyſician committed an egregious Nun 
ſince upon the Approach of a gentle Apoplexy, which remitty 
he repeated this Pais in ſo large a Doſe, as not or 
bring on a Relapſe, but even Death. And though the 
tention of drawing the noxious Humours to the inferior f 
does not at all ſeem inconſiſtent with a rational Practice, 
it ought to be done by mild Laxatives, or even Clyſter, 
not by ſuch Medicines as induce ſenſible Spaſims on the 
teſtines, which may be diſcovered by the Gripes, and 
that means force the Blood to the Head in ſuch a Qua 
that it burſts the Veſſels, and produces preſent Death, 


CAs E III. 


A certain Divine of a great Character, not quite fifty Ye 
old, of a florid and ſanguine Conſtitution, and who had aly 
enjoyed a ſound and vigorous State of Health; by meam d 
certain Accident, which hurt his Character and Reputation, 
into a violent Perturbation of Mind, accompanied with San 
and the moſt uneaſy Senſations, Being thus diſturbed, 
ſleeping very little, he thought proper to chear his Mind, 
diſpel his Melancholy, by a pretty liberal Uſe of Wine, wi 
indeed he loved too much before. In Proceſs of Time be 
his Appetite for Food, and his Digeſtion being very bad, ie 
troubled with continual Eructations without any Diſchays 
Flatulencies from his Belly, which was coſtive ; his > 
began to be impaired, he was ſeized with a terrible Fan 
Streightneſs about his Præcordia; and, mournful and did 
Thoughts unhinging his Mind, at laft, he ſuddenly and u 

Qedly fell down with the total Loſs of his Sent, 
Pulſe and Reſpiration remaining at the ſame time entire. 
about two Hours, after proper Remedies being apple 
Strength returned in ſome meaſure, and he came to nm 
but began to complain terribly of a Weakneſs in bis Kurz 
Torpor and Languor of his Right Side, and a Loß of Men 
Of his own Accord he went to the Caroline Baths, * 
with a View to carry off his hypochondriac Diſorder, 
to baniſh from his Mind all melancholy and perplexing u 
by the Journey and Converſation, As I was in my 
earneſtly aſked my Advice, and I ordered him to wy 
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Days. But in his Return home, when he was paſing 
a noted Town, beiug invited to a ſplendid Enter n 
his Friends, he indulged his Palate, and drank too mu * 
And going home in the cold Night Air, he began q 100 
of an Uneaſineſs and Difficulty of . ben 51 
took ſome diaphoretic Powders, by the Uſe of Body 
Purple Fever began to appear almoſt over 1 1 N 
complaining of an inſupportable Pain of bis H i 
cian judged Veneſection in the Foot proper 3 Je 
Advice about the Propriety of this Step, I ack 
againſt it, for fear of ſtriking the Fare Fever + on 6 
ternal Parts. But the Phylician inſiſting mn + Vene 
Conſequences that might attend 'the N lect ot % 
it was accordingly performed in the Foot, the Ui 
Quantity of Bl66d' taken away. Soon after, c hs. i 
about his Præcordia increaſed, the Extremitics 1 g 
came cold, and, the Purple Fever diſappearings, a tel 
leftic Fit unexpeRedly enſued, accompanied by le, 0 
all his Senſes, Stertor, a ſtrong and unequal . 
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ntenance; by the Violence of which Diſordet 
j tun and ingenious "Cle man was, in eight Hours 
- jey'd into another World. 


REFLECTION. 
. Circumſtances in this Caſe, the Obſervation of 
4 Pr of Uſe for 2 a Man in the pathologic 
n ic Parts of Phyſic : And, firſt, we may obſerve, 
4 an of a ſanguine Conſtitution, when to long and 
Sorrow, a bad Regimen; and eſpecially the immo- 
am of Wine, are joined, the neryous Syſtem may be 
E 4. as to induce hy pochondriac Symptoms of ſuch a 
b 25 "would not have otherwiſe, in all Probability, 
g Conſtitution of that Kind. It is alſo to be obſerved, 
of a long-continued, perplexing, and uneaſy State of 
ty zccompany'd with, Sorrow, the Brain and nervous 
j may be ſo weaken'd, as to become diſpoſed and ſub- 
lefic Fits. Beſides, in the Caſe now under our 


the firſt F 


Eur than an Apoplexy, eſpecially if it is not averted and 
inſt by a due Regimen, and proper Medicines, 
Bude it happen'd, that a due Regimen not being obſerved, 
le: the Uſe of the Caroline Baths, which are indeed excel- 
bit in hypochondriacal Caſes, but very improper in Diſor- 
Wof the Head, a more violent Fit enſued, which, in the 
went Caſe, proved fatal to the Patient ; which was un- 
labtedly owing to the large Quantity of Blood taken away, 
= vich means the Matter of the Purple Fever being ſtruck 
u the internal Parts with great Violence, excited ſuch 
Kaſms as forced the Blood impetuouſly to the Head, and at 
if broke its Veſſels internally. Hoffman, Vol. 2. 


CASE IV. From C. Piſo. 


Dre Claud Dionis, a Citizen and Taylor of Pont-d- mou ſon 
Lrrain, a Man of a ſlender Make, black Hair, and, like 
Gnerality of City-tradeſmen, accuſtom'd to Idleneſs and 
þ Feeding, happen'd in the Year 1603. after a Debauch of 
Ine, to drop down ſuddenly, and loſe all Senſe and Motion: 
t that very time became ſpeechleſs ; but his Reſpiration, 
it continued with him, was nevertheleſs unequal, diſor- 
i and intermitting, tho* not high, and accompanied with 
or, After he had thus remain'd ſpeechleſs for four Days, 
ws concluded Apoplectic by every one who ſaw him, he 
alt recover'd on the fourth Day; rather, I ſuppoſe, by 
peculiar Interpoſition of Heaven, than by the Influence of 
lines, which, in Caſes of this Nature, either cannot be 
Miel at all, or, if exhibited, generally produce no Effect, 
count of the Oppreſſion under which the ſenſitive Facul- 
Wour, But tho? the Patient recover'd thus far, the morbi- 
latter was nevertheleſs, by a ſalutary Tranſlation, depoſited 
al on the Middle of the Spihe, by which Accident the 
ik of his Body became paralytic, but alſo on thoſe Branches 
le Seventh Pair of Nerves which run to the Tongue, by 
a means a Stammering in his Speech till remain'd. His 
v, by proper Care and Warmth, ſo far remov'd, that a 
Months after he was able to go abroad, and ſtand at the 
Ki-doors, in order to receive the Charity of tender-heatted 
ns: But about a Year and a half after, when this miſe- 
Creature had loft the Uſe of his Limbs, and betaken him- 


bis Bed, he was ſoon cut off by a Fever, the particular 
ue of which I know not. 


CASE V. From C. Piſo. 


about the Beginning of September, a cer- 
. uſtrious Tradeſman of Pont- d- mouſon, hap- 
N w return drunk from a nei uring Town, dropp'd 
n the Middle of wt wee , loſt all Senſe and Motion, 
of Potrat on the Ground for three Days: However, 
Thi Seven the third Day, and carried home, he indeed reco- 
I, but at the ſame time loſt the Power of moving 
Adel it of his Body, and his Right Side; nor is the 
Parts as yet reſtor'd to him, tho four Years are 


*Tis alſo to be ob- 
aw egfaag 


* 
: 4 


le that „ on the Confines of 
0 Metz, a Lady of Dilfnben, the Wife, if I 
Pedic Fit; 2 Helmeftat, became paralytic _ 
Mat on Auch returning ſome Months after, put a 
Dogs to ber Palſy, bn. Ge FN 1 q 6 

if ih; 17, at Lorain is, indeed, fo. very fruitful in Diſor- 
lich the ind, that there are few of its Tons or Villages, 
ol. 1, markable Changes of Weather, that happen du- 


rik the Winter-ſeaſon, do not ſuddenly and unexpectedly ſttike 
and caſt down ſome of the Inhabitants in this ſudden manner. 

But whether the frequent Surfeits of the Inhabitants; or the 
damp and moiſt Nature of the Climate and Air, produce this 
Diſorder ſeparately ; or, which is more probable, whether they 
concur, and join their united Forces on this Occaſion, are Diſqui- 
ſitions I ſhall not; at preſent, enter upon; neither ſhall I launch 
out into the more abſtruſe Theories relating to this Diſorder, 
and its ſeveral Symptoms, ſince theſe Things have already been 
ſet in a Light ſufficiently clear, I ſhall therefore. only obſerve, 
that there are three Species of Apoplexy ; a very ſtrong and vio- 
lent one, which inſtantaneouſly ſuffocates and kills the Patient; 
one of a milder Nature, which renders the Patient's Reſpiration 
violent, difficult, and high, and which is by ſome diſtinguiſh'd 
into two Sorts, differing rather in Degree than Nature; and one 
of a very _ and gentle Kind, in which the Patient breathes 
with ſome Labour and Difficulty. The firſt of theſe, or the 
moſt violent Kind of all, proceeds from a mucous Humour, 
either alone, or more frequently intermix'd with Serum, but ini 
ſuch a Proportion, that the former much exceeds the latter : 
The light and gentle Kind, on the other hand, proteeds from 
Serum, either alone; or intermix'd with a very ſmall Quantity 
of Mucus, fo that the former may predominate much over the 
litter. The intermediate Species proceeds from a Mixture of 
both of theſe, almoſt in an equal Quantity : And, indeed, this 
Theory is confirtned by the following Obſervation : 
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About the Year 1600. Stephen Ruiſſeau, the Son of a noted 
Advocate, and a Youth about twelve Years of Age, about the 
Winter Solftice, ſuddenly dropp'd down without any Senſe 
or Motion, except a convulſive one, which ſoon after ſeiz'd 
him, and which was immediately follow'd by a Stertor. In 
this Caſe we try'd very few Medicines, becauſe we concluded 
the Patient irrecoverable : Accordingly he was ſuffocated by the 
Violence of the Diſtemper, about twelve Hours after it had 
ſeiz'd him; and, to the no ſmall Surprize of all who ſaw him, 
died diſcharging a mere, but frothy Mucus from his Noftrils in 
large Quantities, and not Drop by Drop, which is the Caſe in 
old Diſorders of the Lungs ; ſo that we had no Reaſon to 
believe, that it came from his Thorax: For altho* thoſe who 
labour under a Peripneumony may, by the Violence of the 
Stertor, diſcharge a purulent Matter from their Noſtrils, yet 
that Matter is not frothy, nor yielded in great Plenty, but is of 
a pretty good Conſiſtence, and comes away Drop by Drop: 
This Circumſtance is, perhaps, owing to the ne and Accli- 
vity of the Way thro* which it has to paſs, and the Agitation of 
its Parts ceaſing ſooner than in the mucous Humour flowing 
from the Head. 

I alſo know, that an Apoplexy may ariſe not only from Con- 
cretions of Blood in the Head, but alſo from the Blood being 
rendered too liquid : Thus, I heard of a certain Perſon who 
dropp*d down Apoplectic, and died on the Spot, in Conſequence 
of his hanging his Head down, and ſleeping before a Fire. And 
about three Years ago, I myſelf ſaw the Son of Arnulphus 
Richards, when, on the Day of Intermiſſion in a Tertian Fe- 
ver, he had expoſed himſelf for ſome time to the ſcorching 
Heat of the Sun, during the Dog-days, ſuddenly become Apo- 

lectic, and that to ſuch a Degree, that he died the following 

y. Carol. Piſo. Obſervat. Select. 

den BoskkHAAvE,,, - _.. 

In an Apoplexy the Patient is ſuddenly deprived of the Exer- 
ciſe of all the Senſes, both external and internal, and of volun- 
tary Motion, whilſt the Pulſe, which is generally ſtrong, re- 
mains, together with a laborious and deep Reſpiration, attend- 
ed with a conſiderable Elevation of the Breaft, with a Stertor, 
and the Appearance of a profound and perpetual Sleep. 

A Multitude of the moſt accurate Obſervations have made it 
appear, that this Diſorder ariſes from whatever Cauſe is capable 
of preventing, either totally or in part, the Influx of the ner- 
vous Fluid, ſecreted in the Cerebrum, to the Organs of Senfe 
and voluntary Motion, and the Reflux of the ſame; Fluid from 
the above-mentian'd Organs to the common Senfory in the 
Brain; whilſt the Progreſs, and perhaps the Return, of the 
F eu), by the Cerebellum, to and from the Heart, and 
Organs of Reſpiration, is preſervetl in a Degree ſufficient to 
port, in ſome meaſure, their Functions. i W191 
All theſe Cauſes, as obſerv d and deliver'd by Authors, may, 
for the greater Perſpicuity, be reduced to Claſſes; in the firſt of 
which may be rechom d 98 10 99 ts 
1. The natural Make of the Body: Thus, when the Head is 
naturally large, the Neck ſhort, and, as it ſometimes happens, 
conſiſting only of ſic Vertebræ, whereas there ought! to ba ſeven; 
this Structure diſpoſes to an. Apoplexy, ast. favours the Conge- 
Ran of Blood cr N pon Foyer if 00 

is corpulent and fat, the capillary Arteries in general. w 
be Earn and, in Conſequence thereof, a 
reater Quantity of Blood and Humours will flow into the Veſ- 
Kl which convey them to the Brain. Thus alſo, a plethoric 
Habit, and a Redundance of pituitous Humours in the Blood, 
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lay a Foundation for the Stagnation of the Juices, and a ſub- 
ſequent Rupture of the Veſſels in the Brain. 


2. To the ſecond Claſs belong all thoſe Cauſes which induce 


ſuch a Change in the Blood, Lymph, and nervous Fluid, as to 
render them incapable of circulating freely thro? their reſpective 
Veſlels in the Brain. Amongſt theſe are, | 

Polypous Concretions in the Carotid or Vertebral Arteries, 
whether form'd originally about the Heart, or within the Cra- 
nium z which are diſcover*d by a Palpitation of the Heart, an 
unequal Pulſe, a Vertigo, and temporary Loſs of Sight, often 
recurring, and which are increas'd by Motion or Heat. 

An inflammatory Sizineſs of the Blood, which may be 
known by an acute continual Fever, a Phrenitis, a conſiderable 
inflammatory Pain in the Head, which have affected the Patient 
ſome time before the Attack of the Apoplexy : Add to theſe, all 
thoſe Signs which evince, that the Blood, upon being prevented 
from circulating duly in the Veſſels of the Brain, in Conſequence 
thereof, is carry'd in greater Quantities, and with greater Force 
than uſual, thro* the external Branches of the Carotids ; whence 
a Redneſs, Fullneſs, and Inflammation of the Eyes, Face, and 
Neck, together with an involuntary Diſcharge of Tears. 

A thick, glutinous, pituitous, and fluggiſh Diſpoſition of 
the whole Maſs of Blood ; whence old People, thoſe who are 
much ſubje& to Catarrhs, whoſe Conſtitutions are cold and 
moiſt, and who are pale and leucophlegmatic, are very ſubject 
to Apoplexies. It is not difficult to preſage an Apopleæy from this 
Cauſe, as it is generally preceded by an univerſal Liſtleſſneſs, 
and Dulnefs of the Senſes ; Sleepineſs ; InaQtivity, with reſpect 
to all manner of Motion ; unuſual Slowneſs of Speech ; Tre 
mors, Stertors, Incubi ( Night-mares) ; Paleneſs, Turgidneſs, 
Humidity, and Dimneſs of the Eyes ; frequent 8 of 
pituĩtous Humours by Vomit; Vertigos; Shortneſs of Breath 
upon the leaſt Motion, with a Compreſſion of the Cartilages of 
the Noſe. Such a State of the Blood is produced and increaſed 
by all the Cauſes related under the Article LEnNToR, which 


ſee. | 
3. To the third Claſs belongs whatever compreſſes the Arte- 


ries themſelves, or the nervous Veſſels of the Brain, ſo as to 
prevent a free Circulation of their reſpective Fluids through 
them. 
People who are plethoric, that is, full of Blood, and bloated 
with bad Humours, are much ſubject to this Species of Apo- 
piey ; eſpecially if 3 Motion or Heat increaſe the 
elocity of the Circulation. Hence it is apparent, that the 
Diſorder muſt be promoted in ſuch Conſtitutions by high Feed- 
ing, and ſpirituous Liquors ; Medicines which are acrid, and 
excite the Motion of the Blood, ſuch as Cardiacs, Volatiles, 
and Emetics ; by exceſſive Heat and Motion; and by Intenſe- 
neſs of "Thought, eſpecially if long continued, and frequently 
repeated, becauſe this determines a more copious Flux of Hu- 
mours towards the Brain. 
All Tumors alfo ariſing within the Cranium properly belong 
to this Claſs, whether they are inflammatory, purulent, ſerous, 
pituitous, ſteatomatous, ſcirrhous, or bony, provided they com- 
reſs the Arteries, or the venous Sinuſes near the Torcular 
ophil;, or the medullary Origins of the Nerves, or the 
Medulla of the Cerebrum itſelf, | 

To this Claſs alſo belongs too great a Velocity of the Blood 
in the Veſſels of the Head, determin'd to that Part by ſome 
Impediment to the Circulation of the Blood in the Arteries of 
2 _ Parts, which may ariſe from an infinite Number of 

aules. / oo ; | 

Hither alſo may be referr'd all ſñions, from whatever 
Cauſe, of the Veins without the Head, which convey the reflu- 
ent Blood from the Contents of ths Cranium towards the Heart: 
As alſo. Effuſions of Blood, Pus, Ichor, or Lymph, which preſs 
externally. upon the Dura or Pia Mater. 

4. To the fourth Claſs belong all thoſe Cauſes, which, by 
any means, ſo diflolve the Texture of the Arteries, Veins, or 
Lympheducts belonging to the internal Part of the Cerebrum, 
as to cauſe an Extravaſation of their reſpective Fluids, which 
then preſs upon and injure the Medullary Origins of the Nerves 


; | tions, 
quently produces an A y, and uſually tes betwixt 
the forcieth and aach as 41 Life : Now, al theſe may re- 
main latent in the Conſtitution for ſome time; but, upon being 
excited by adequate Cauſes, they frequently are productive of a 
ſudden' Apoplexy ; which may be foreſeen, by comparing the 
Materials ſubſifting in the Conſtitution with the 8 
of —_— IN to Action, which are principally violent Aﬀec- 
tions of the Mind, and intenſe Studies; to which, perhaps, 
amprudent and exceſſiue Venery may be added. N 
8. Some Sorts: of Poiſons, which are ſuddenly deleterious, 
be rank ' d in the fifth Claſs ; but theſe may either be 
ſecond, third, or fourth; or may be more pro- 
act upon cy of than the Brain. Amongſt 
Fumes of Mineral Sulphurs, of Charcoal, and that 


mous, and are affected with Tremors, and frequent 


Gas Sylve/tris, or incoercible Spirit, whi 
table = duri * 5 W on; 
The Anatomical Inſpection of Bodies which Ef 
Apoplexies, and the hiſtorical Obſervation of ſuch Cie de 
as occur in the Treatment of ſuch Caſes, furniſh” "Mila 
Knowledge of theſe Cauſes ; and a due Reflection  *! 
naturally leads us to a Diſtribution of them into 2 
Claſſes, which are admirably adapted to the Invefiy.,.. * 
_ + the Of of Cure. 2 | Salon e 
ee the Obſervations and Hiſtories in this un. 
Hence it appears, that Apoplexies are * bd 
and thoſe oppolite, Cauſes ; and therefore they ma N i 
8 diſtinguiſh'd into ſanguinious and — * 
iſtin&tion is far from being perfect, ſince, beides fete 
are ſerous, atrabilarious, polypons, and other Spec; ele, 
The Part affeGted f I 
he Part a „in a perfect Apoplexy, is the ent: 
Senſory in the Brain, but in a . — « 
*. — M ee 7 more compreſs'd than ro, 
whi e ebellum and its Dependencies N 
ginning of the Diſorder, unaffected. ang 
Now as the Cerebrum ſupplies the Inſtruments of 8 
and voluntary Motion, with their Portions of the nen 
Fluid; and as the Heart and Organs of Reſpiration are fis 
from the Cerebellum, the Reaſon is obvious why the pak 
Reſpiration remain, whilſt the Senſes and voluntary Motos 
deſtroy d; and why even the Pulſe and Reſpiration incæa 
proportion as Senſation and Motion decline; for it g 
happens, that the nearer the Patient is to Death, the grew 
the Pulſe and Reſpiration, which is to be accounted jo 
When there is a conſiderable Obſtruction in the Cy 
the uſual Quantity of Blood cannot circulate therein; x 
the ſame Quantity is ſtill brought by the Carotids fron 
Heart, the remaining Part of that which ſhould circulate 
the Cerebrum, muſt now circulate thro' other Parts of thel 
Hence an Inflation and Redneſs of the Cheeks, and Foani 
the Mouth, cauſed by a greater Quantity of Fluids circ 
thro* the Branches of the external Carotids ; and bes 
greater Quantity of Blood is determin'd, by this Obſt 
in the Cerebrum, to the Veſſels of the Cerebellum, ag 
Quantity of Spirits muſt be there ſecreted ; and as theſe 
are ſubſervient only to the vital Functions, the Pulſe and Re 
ration muſt neceſſarily increaſe. | 
The Violence, therefore, and Danger of an Apple 
be eſtimated by the Age, Conſtitution, and Make of the ba 
by the Vehemence of the Symptoms, and principally by 
abſolute Privation of the Senſes and voluntary Motion, 
ſtrong and profound Reſpiration, attended with a Sterta 
Plenty of viſcid Froth about the Mouth, by a flight cold 
which ſticks in Drops upon the Skin, by its being conſeque 
a former ſlight Parapoplexia, or a violent Epilepſy, or aut 
9 Cauſe. 

n the con „ an Apoplexy which is moderate, and a 
of a Cure, 427 bs dltingalh by the Slightneſs of the 
” 2a, and the Abſence of thoſe Accidents above enu 
ted. 
If a copious Sweat, which is equal all over the Body, & 
warm, and which relieves the Symptoms, ſupervenes ina 
Apoplexy, it reſolves the Diſtemper ; for by this the lagi 
Matter, which obſtructs the Nerves deftin'd for Senſatal 
voluntary Motion, is carry'd out of the Habit, being fl 
nuated by the vital Powers. | 
The ſame ſalutary End is accompliſh'd by a plentiful 
charge of thick Urine, and for the ſame Reaſons. 

f morbific Matter is alſo carry 'd off, and the Diem 
cured, bes large and long- continued hzmorrhoidal Dili 
and, in Women, by a Reſtitution of the Menſtrual Flu 
The Diſorder is alſo removed ſometimes by a Diao 
a violent Fever ſupervening, eſpecially in the Beginning! 
Diſtemper, attenuates and removes the obſtructing Matz 
ſes it to Elimination, and by theſe means ſometine 
the Patient. A flight Fever, however, not ſufficient 1 
Attenuation and Removal of the morbific Matter, pv 
Preſage : But a Fever ſeems: principally of Service * 
cies of 3 is cauſed by a Viſcidity of! the 
2 ittenuation is more wanted here than in 
rts 


When the Cauſe of a ſomewhat, more ſevere Ae 
ſome meaſure removed, the Diſtemper is changed mw 1 
of ſome of the muſcular Parts; of one entire 50% Þ 
call'd an Hemiplegia; or of all the ir below the New 
is call'd a Paraple ia. Theſe are faid to happen during: 
firſt Days, and ſeſdom admit of à Cure, and aw "Ih 
Memory, 1 and the Power of vous ul 

Hence the Patients remain for ever after heavy, d 


A perſect Apoplexy, wherein the Cerebrim 15 p 
the Fluids A ned, and the Cauſe of the da, 4 
pagated to the Cerebellum, ſoon terminates in 
dom exceeds the ſeventh Da | N 
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T m laid down by Authors, that if an Apoplexy 
bös Moy beyond the fourth Day, the Patient dies, 
pil wy by a violent acute Fever, before the ſeventh. 
Pele 7 be foreſeen, firſt, from the natural Conſti- 


Make of the Patient. 
ay 7 e of the prediſpoſing Cauſes, or 


C . 
* been already ſpecify'd. 


from the firſt ] 

jor on, Vertigo, temporary Loſs of Sight, Stupor, 
11 80 neſs, Depravation of Memory, Ringing in the 
10 he ſuperior Parts, Reſpiration more profound 


jon of t 
kan, Compreſſion of the Pinnæ of the Noſe, and a 


en aid above, will enable us to know an Apo- 
when it occurs, and to diſtinguiſh its different Degrees. | 
to the Cure and Prevention of an Apoplexy, no univerſal 
an be laid down; for as the prediſpoſing and exciting 
bs together with the Parts principally affected, are various, 
Method of Relief muſt alſo vary; and muſt be attempted 
re the Diſorder 'grows inveterate, otherwiſe it will be diffi- 
v do it with Succeſs, : |; 
+ therefore, an Apoplery, from a glutinous, inert, cold 
& is foreſeen from the Signs above ſpecify'd, the Intentions 
| be directed, - firſt, to avert the Preſſure of the glutinous 


xs from the Head. 3 i 
. to attenuate the glutinous Viſcidity in the Brain, 


n the whole Habit. Pee 

Preſſure on the Veſſels of the Brain is diminiſh'd, 

l, by a Derivation of the Humours to other, and thoſe 
lite Parts. i 

xendly, by univerſal Evacuations. 

Derivation of the Humours is effected by Vapours, Fo- 


ations, and Baths, apply'd to particular Parts, to which it 
tended the Humours ſhould be invited; by Suction, with 
ling Glaſſes ; by Sinapiſms, and V eſicatories, among which 
farides are of great Importance, as they both invite the 
jurs to the Part where they are apply'd, and attenuate at 
me time; by Cauſtics, Iſſues, Setons, and Frictions; 
fatures made upon the large Veins of the Feet, Legs, and 
js To theſe may be added Collutions, Gargariſms, and 
keatories, which excite a Diſcharge of Saliva, and Apo- 
pmatiſms apply'd to the Mouth, Fauces, and Noſe. 

have, in his Materia Medica, gives the following 


ite of the Roots of Maſterwort, Pellitory of Spain, Ga- 
kngals, each an Ounce ; of the Leaves of Origanum, 
Rue, Thyme, each an Handful ; of the Flowers of La- 
render and Feverfew, each an Ounce ; of the Cortex 
Winteranus, fix Drams : Boil theſe in a cloſe Veſlel, in 
{ Quantity of Water ſufficient for three Pints of ſtrain'd 

to which add of Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, three 


Vunces, Let this be uſed as a Collution or Gargariſm. 


ite of Maſtich, white Wax, and Ginger, each an Ounce; 
ud make them up into ſmall Troches, which muſt be 
der d in the Mouth by way of Maſticatory. 

erlal Evacuations are procur'd by ſtrong Emetics and 
exhibited in ſufficient Doſes; by Scarification and 
nb tho* the Efficacy of theſe is not always to be de- 


Fer Forms of Emetics and Cathartics recommended by 
"VV, are as follows: 


. 
"10's 


& of Emetic Wine, two Ounces and an half; ſimple 
Oxymel, an Ounce: Mix for a Vomit. att. 


{> Emetic Tattar, ſeven Grains ; for a Doſe. 


"ty the expreſs'd Juice of Horſe-radiſh, an Ounce; 
Oxymel, two unces: Make a Draught. 


* and then add Solutive Syrup of Roſes, with 
ix Dran ; Make a purging wr. , ; 


ty 8 | 

| in this Species of Apoplexy, ſome Authors 
lde eters oppoſe it; for my . I think this 
ity - mined by the Fullneſs of the general Habit, and 


of Humours to be evacuated ; ſo that the Sagacity and 


10 


Prudence of the Phyſician muſt ſuggeſt to him Reaſons for di- 
recting it, or omitting it. 

After theſe Derivations and Evacuations, the Lentor or glu- 
tinous Viſcidity of the Juices is to be attenuated and diſſolv d by 
Remedies adapted to that Purpoſe. Amongſt theſe; a Regimen 
with reſpect to Aliment cannot be of any great Effect in curing 
an Apopleny, becauſe there is not ſufficient Time for it to ope- 
rate; but for the Prevention of one it may be of ſingular Uſe: 
It ought therefore to conſiſt of both ſolid Foods and Liquids, 
which have had their natural Viſcidity perfectly deſtroy'd by 
Fermentation, and which are — with Salt and Aroma- 
tics ; this ſuppoſes them to be of vegetable Subſtances, becauſe 
no other will ferment, properly ſpeaking. Salts of all Kinds 
are here of Service, becauſe they ſtimulate, the Solids, and ex- 
cite the languid and almoſt ſtagnating Juices to Motion, the 
ready Means for their Attenuation. For the ſame Reaſons aro- 
matic Vegetables, and their eſſential or chymical Oils, are here 
of Importance ; on which Account the Balſamum Apoplecticum, 
deſcrib'd at the End of this Article, has been in great Eſteem, 
but ſeems to have grown into Diſuſe thro” its frequent Miſap- 
plication ; for all theſe ſtimulating Remedies are capable of pro- 
ducing great Miſchiefs, in Apoplexies, from a real Extravaſa- 
tion, a diſtending Plethora, or an inflammatory State of the 
Blood. Broths made of Fowls may be alſo all ow'd, becauſe 
they are Deſtroyers of Acids, which are great Promoters of 
Coagulation and Viſcidity. 

Adding Strength to the Veſſels and Viſcera, increaſing the 
Motion of the Fluids, diluting, reſolving, ſtimulating, bilious, 
and ſaponaceous Medicines, Frictions, Heat, Baths, and Veſi- 
catories, all contribute to the Attenuation of the glutinous 
Viſcidity above mentioned. Theſe are more fully treated of 
under the Article LEN TOR, which ſee. 

Theſe, however, muſt be uſed with great Care and Caution, 
becauſe moſt of them may be produQtive of great Evils, and in- 
creaſe the Diſorder they are intended to cure, if apply'd at an 
improper Seaſon, that is, without previous Derivation and Eva- 
cuation, or ſufter'd to act with too much Violence. 

External Topics to the Head, which ſtimulate, evacuate, or 
reſolve, are not to be omitted. But of all Remedies, Bliſters 
raiſed by Cantharides are of the greateſt Service. 

In cafe an Apoplexy from this Cauſe is already form'd, it ſel- 
dom admits of a Cure. However, the Remedies above-men- 
tioned ſhould be try'd ; and every thing that is likely to excite 
the Senſes ſhould be apply'd to the Noſe, Mouth, and Head 
the moſt acrid and ſtimulating Remedies are to be uſed ; and 
Stools muſt be procured by acrid Clyſters. Celſus directs white 
Hellebore, one of the moſt ſtimulating Medicines we are ac- 
quainted with. | 

Boerhaave ſpecifies the following Forms: 


Take of Tincture of Caſtor, and Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, 
each two Drams : Apply this frequently to the Noſe. 


Take of the ſharpeſt Vinegar, and Tincture of Caſtor, each 
two Drams: Apply this in the ſame manner. 


Take of the Chymical Oils of Roſemary, Tanſy, Lavender, 

Rue, Wormwood, each four Drops; Tincture of Caſtor, 

a Dram ; Nerve Ointment, an Ounce ; Sal volatile oleo- 

ſum, a Dram : Mix, and make a Balſam, Let the Va- 

ur of this be received into the Noſtrils, and let the 
Temples be rubb'd with it. . 


Take of the Pulp of Colocynth, half a Dram ; of the Leayes 
of Tobacco, a Dram and an half: Boil theſe in a ſufficient 
Quantity of Water for ten Ounces of ſtrain'd — to 


which add of Sal Gem two Drams. Make a Clyſter. 


From FULLER, 


Take of the Root of Pellitory of Spain, half an Ounce ; of 

the Leaves of Rue, two Hand Is ; of the Pulp of Colo- 

cynth, oe in a Rag, half a Dram: Boil theſe in a Quan- 

tity of Water ſufficient for twelve Ounces of the ſtrain'd 

Liquor; to which add of the Infuſion of Crocus Metallo- 

rum, three Ounces; Tincture of Caftor, half an Otince ; 

Oil of Amber, Sal Gem, each two Drams : Make a 
Clyſter. on 28 ; | 1 


It muſt, however, be confeſs'd, that the Diſorder. is fre- 
quently inereaſed => all theſe interided Remedies, the Mation 
of the offending Matter being , and more ftrongly 


impell'd upon the affected Parts, by every thing which ſtimu- 
lates: Mean time the Strength would be too much impait*d by 
farther Evacuations. ' Hence appears the Reaſon, why, fi pro- 


| 
curing a Diſſolution of the glutinous Juices, all — 4 Regard 
is to be paid to Evacuation and Revulſion. Hence alfo it is 
evident, why Bleeding, if it does not relieve, deſtroys the 
Patient. Bu 
6 ˖ 
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But if by the Signs above mentioned. it is perceiv'd, that an 
Apoplexy is threaten'd, by an inflammatory Sizineſs of the Blood ; 
by a Plethora, or Rarefaction of the Blood; or T too great a 

elocity of the Blood in the Head, determined thither by any 
Cauſe whatever, immediate Recourſe muſt be had to ſuch Re- 
medies, as moſt expeditiouſly evacuate, reſolve, and avert the 
Blood from the Head. 

1. Therefore let a conſiderable Quantity of Blood be taken 
from the Jugular Veins by a large rifice ; and let this be re- 
peated as Occaſion requires. By this the Patient is generally 
much reliev'd immediately, if the Caſe is ſuch as will admit of 
a Cure. See ARTERIOTOMIA. _ ; 

2. The next Step is to give a conſiderable Doſe of an Anti- 

phlogiſtic Purge, which muſt be repeated in ſuch a manner, 
that an almoſt perpetual Diarrhœa may be excited; and if theſe 
Cathartics do not exert their Effects ſoon enough, their Opera- 
tion muſt be promoted by acrid Clyſters. 

Antiphlogiſtic Purges recommended by Boerhaave are: 


Cream of Tartar, in the Quantity of fix Drams. 
_ Cryſtals of Tartar, in the ſame Doſe, 
Crude Tartar, in the ſame Doſe. 
Sal Polychreſton, in the Quantity of five Scruples: 
Pulp of Tamarinds, in the Quantity of three Ounces. 

amarinds, in the Quantity of four Ounces. 

Rob of Elder, in the Quantity of four Ounces. 

Rhubarb, in the Quantity of a Dram and an half. 


Take of choice Rhubarb, a Dram ; Sal Polychreſton, thirty 
Grains; Syrup of Succory, with Rhubarb, an Ounce : 
Mix theſe well together; and then add of Elder-flower 
Water, two Ounces ; ſmall Cinnamon-water, two 
Drams. Make a purging Potion: 


Take of choice Pulp of Caſſia, two Ounces ; Cryſtals of 
Tartar, three Drams : Mix theſe, and let the Patient take 
a Dram every quarter of an Hour, till he purges ſuffici- 
ently. 


Take of the Leaves of choice Sena, with the Stalks, two 
Drams ; of the beft Agaric, a Dram; of choice Tama- 
rinds, two Ounces : Boil theſe for a quarter of an Hour 
in a cloſe Veſſel, in a ſufficient Quantity of Elder-flower 
Water for five Ounces of the ſtrain'd Liquor; to which 
add of purify'd Nitre, a Dram; ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, 
with Sena, ſxx Drams. Make a purging Potion. 


Take of the Leaves of Sena, three Drams ; Tamarinds, two 
Ounces ; Agaric, three Drams : Boil for a quarter of an 
Hour in a Quantity of Water ſufficient for one Pint of the 
ftrain'd Liquor; to which add Syrup of Succory, with 
Rhubarb, an Ounce. Let the Patient take an Ounce 
every half Hour, till it purges him. 


Forms of Purges ſomewhat ftronger, and more ſtimulating : 


Take of Agaric, two Drams and an half; Sal Polychreſton, 
a Scruple. Mix for a Purge. 


Take of the internal Bark of Elder, or Dwarf-elder, an 
Ounce : Contuſe this with a ſufficient Quantity of Rain- 
vater; then boil them a little, and preſs out four Ounces 
of the Liquor, which adminiſter for a Purge. 


Take of ic, two Drams ; Leaves of Sena, three Drams ; 
Root of Mechoacan, a Dram; Tamarinds, two Ounces : 
Let theſe Ingredients be cut and bruiſed, and then mace- 
tated in a ſufficient Quantity of Rain-water for half an 
Hour ; then boil gently for ſeven Minutes ; and to nine 
Ounces of the ftrain'd Liquor, add of Sal Prunellz, half a 
Dram; ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, with Sena, nine Drams. 
Let the Patient take an Ounce every half Hour, till he 

purges briſkly. 


| Take of the belt Syriac Scammony, thirteen Grains; Dia- 
- Phoretic Antimony, a Scruple ; ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, 
-with Senn, ox Drams':. Let theſe be mix's well t ether, 
and then add of diftill'd — "inlf-an-Ohis . 
Make a purging Potion, 
Boerhaave, however, in theſe Caſ ecommends i v 
„ hank anus, 
3- e during the whole Courſe of the Cure, the 
Patient muſt be kept firialy the Uſe of ſuch Medicines as 


4 
J 
RE 
; 
7 


Proper Forms for this Purpoſe are 
thoſe which follow : 


Take of the Leaves of Wood-ſorrel, thi | 
lows, an Handful and an half ; of on; . 
Ounce: Boil in a ſufficient Quantity of Wh, nhull', 
Ounces ; to which add the Volks of two x,” gn 
Currans, an Ounce : Of this let the Paten dn 


quently. 


5 according to Burka 


A CLlvsTtr. 


Take of the freſh Leaves of Endive, Succory, Py 
Mallows, Marſhmallows, each an Handful 2. 
4 _ 8 of Whey for ten One 

rain quor. Let this be adminiſter'd +; 
times a Day. miniſter d twice or th 


4. Mean time perpetual and ſtrong Revulſi 
by the Means ſpecify'd above, till the Cure apes. | 

5. With reſpe& to Aliment, the Regimen muſt be J 
ly thin and antiphlogiſtic. See InFLammaris, © 

6. All Medicines which ſtimulate ſtrongly, or excite theM 
of the Blood, or Heat, muſt be induftriouſly avoided ; ; 
external Heat; and the Patient muſt not be ſuffer'd * 
Bed, eſpecially in a reclining or ſupine Poſture, but muſ tel 
erect. Narcotics are in all theſe Caſes eſteemed prejudicl 

If an Apoplexy from this Cauſe is already form'd, 2( 
ſeldom to be expected; the Remedies; however, adolf 
fy'd, are the only probable Means of Relief. 

That Species of Apoplexy which is cauſed by Juices ex 
ſated betwixt the Cranium and Dura Mater, or betwin 
Dura and Pia Mater, from a Wound, Contuſion, Fri 
7 Suppuration, is treated of under the Article Carur, wh 
ee. 

That ſort of Apoplexy which is cauſed by an E 
of Humours in the — Cavities of the Brain) fan 
mits of any Cure, becauſe it generally proves very ſoon 
But if = elief can be obtained, it muſt be, firſt, from em 
ing the Veſſels by copious Bleeding and Purging, whichg 
be repeated, provided the Symptoms are alleviated by 
firſt; for by theſe means Room will be made in the 
ated Veins for the Abſorpſion of the extravaſated Hum 
which may poſſibly be impell'd into them by the vital Pon 


Secondly, from co at the ſame time the pren 
Acrimony and Viſcidity of the Juices, by Remedies adapt 
the particular Kinds of them. 


That Species of Apoplexy which is cauſed by an Extran 
of redundant Lymph, more readily admits of a Cure, byl 
Hydragogue Purges, to which muſt be added Topic » 
diffipate or draw off a Part of the abounding Lymph, an 
which the principal are large Veſicatories, which muſt bet 
running a conſiderable time; Beſides theſe, the Regimen 
be drying, and Sinapiſms, Iſſues, and Setons, are to bet 
uſe of as Occaſion requires. In this Species Bleeding & x 
cious, and muſt therefore be omitted. | 

This Species of Apoplexy ſo frequently occurs, that ſome 
thots have erroneouſly treated of all Apoplexies, as arilngt 
an Extravaſation of Lymph. a Aj 
* 1 Remedies have yet been taken Notice 5 by Auth 

poplexies cauſed by Poiſons, or polypous Concretions if 
large Veſſels. N on 


Apoplecticum Balſamum. Apopledlic Balſam, 


Take the diſtill'd Oil of Cinnabar, Cloves, Lavenith 
mons, Marjoram, Mint, Rice, Roſemary, 95 
dium, Wormwood, of each twelve Drops; Abe 
Drops ; Bitumen Judaicum, two Drams; Oil oft 

megs by Expreſſion, one Ounct ; Balſam of Peru,! 

* Quantity to make all together into 2 7 


This warms and enlivens the Nerves, being either 
or rubbed upon the Temples, or any other convene 
It does much Good alſo to paralytic Limbs, by bf 
well with.it. It has been in mighty Efteem and Fu 
wear in little Ivory Boxes and Cane Heads; but it BY 
reſpects given place to more modiſh.Contrivances- 9 
pers of the Head and Nerves, it is likewiſe directed tobt 
inwardly from three to fix Drops, in a Bole or ** 
Duincy't — | * _ 
.  AFOFN . anoonty, Gum. Gawd” 6 

ocation, apply'd particularly to Hyſteric,. 
tions were by the Antients "ought to proceed © 
Uterus. | | ha = 4 

APOPSYCHIA, drv4uyie, from did, ſignifying 
and Jex. Soul, Life. The greateſt Degree of H. 
See LirpTHYMIA, Caftellus, | | 


sds. db, Erotian explains it by Toy, em- 
wos rode he unlooſing of a Bandage; in which Senſe 
wy ame as APOLYSIS , 
4 ORIA, dla, The ſame as ALysMus, which ſee. 
AP rugs in Hippocrates, is a doubtful Diſeaſe, or Tuch 
ue endangers the Life of the Patient. 
T ORRHAIDES, Snppailes, Purple Fiſhes with Prickles. 

lus. 22 ii 

HIPSIS, pg, from f, to throw awa 

1 A Neigen caſting _ 'Amobpiag 


pron RHCEA, ArbG of droppic, to flow from. A 


Maxon, or Influx 3 alſo a Contagion, Pollution, EMuvium, 
boſe oer See Arocrisrs, ConTAGiuM, EFFLu- 
un. Caftetlus. : | "0 | Pp 
OE, dp}, figmfies a Defluvium, or Fallin 
ofa 787 when 5 4a Falling off of the Hair. 5 
ECIA. 
mA A Bird thus diſtinguiſh'd: 
los, Offic. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 698. Bellon. des Oyſe, 
Jonſ. de Avib. 84. Geſn. de Avib. 506. Apos major, 
1 U Exer. 96. Hirundo, Apus, Raii Ornith. 214. Ejuſd. 
op. A. 72. Mer. Pin. 178. Will. Ornith. 156. THE 
ex MARTIN, OR SWIFT. 
Tt Hves with us in England during the Summer. See APO- 
* on account of their habitual Exerciſe and Food, 
6 is of Inſects, abound much with volatile Salts, and an 
ted Oil, They are ſaid to be good for Epilepſies, for 
ak Eyes, for nephritic Pains, and for the Colick. 
MPOSAEIS, dTooae's, is explain'd in Galen's Exegeſis, by 
des, that is, extinguiſhed. 
WPOSCEMMA, or APOSCEPSIS, emTwornppea, © d- 
Ws, from amel, a Verb, importing, among other Sig- 
ations, to remove haſtily, in order to a new Settlement. 
jdent Influx and Settlement of Humours tranſlated from 
Part to another, Galen, Lib. 2. ad Glauconem. This is 
mes critical, and owing to the Strength of Nature, as the 
x Author obſerves, Lib. te T8 wegyiyworev, He calls alſo 
the Name of amoxznupale, thoſe excrementitious Parts of 
Body, which are depoſited in the Alvus, whereby the 
putz are reliev d from their Load of Humours. 'ATooxides, 
Hippocrates, are the ſame as £/moxiupala, or the Settlement 
umours, and ſometimes the Tranſmutations or Tranſitions 
Diſeaſes, as Aph. 56. Lib. 6. Es Tad's droxivSoru di dmroorxh- 
ue in Danger of, or liable to theſe Tranſmutations; 
Mich Paſſage, which otherwiſe would be obſcure, he hints, 
Diſeaſes owing to Melancholy are ſubject to make Tranſ- 
into Apoplexies, Convulſions, Madneſs, and Blindneſs. 
es, in Hippoc. Lib. 1. de Morb. majore, as quoted by 
4 explained by him in Exeg. by amoxdoes, that is, 
ion 
MSCEPARNISMUS, amaoxeragouic, from oximagr@-, 
8a kind of Fracture of a Bone, when a Piece of it is 
>, 2 Chip from a Block with an Ax. Such a Wound 
- by a Side-blow, with a light and ſharp Weapon. 


*0SCHASIS, APOSCHASMUS, - ee, &mgaouc, 
ide, to ſcarify. Scarification, and a ſlight ſuperfi- 
on in the Skin. *AmTog;dv, and , in Hippo- 
k 15 to pierce, cut, ſcarify; and in Lib. 1. & 2. 
his, enote Piercing, or Opening, as apply'd to a Vein; 
ens if Tos gaipas Td; ard Th Y e- © Firſt 
pea the Veins under the Tongue. And, Ter Evugige Thy 
rr Til Ti Xe, T aTAnviTYy Kancogpany, N ru 
4 * It would be convenient for the Patient to open 
en in the Hand, call'd theSplenetic, or Hepatic Vein. 
f 10 U ned in Heſychius by gasCoroper, and in Va- 
j 
Sacre ca, to diſſect. 


del Eneokynore, from Wmeoryde, to be filent. A 
' &] Nees Nezs Tas emegrynotas whvunuedlno, in Hippo- 
A. is very differently underſtood by Interpreters: 


n ſharp and prompt in making pertinent An- 


W;“ ot 


hers, © grave and ſententious. in anſwering. · 
Wderſtands by the Phraſe. a Mind obſtinately wines. BM 
it pe here“ angry and vehement againſt ſuchas hold 
quay Foeſius takes it in the firſt Signification, 
Abel Rome, "1209 in anſwering ; ** in which Senſe, he ſays, 

ein pond with the preceding Clauſe, ved rds aba- 
Amade; which he tranſlates, © ſilent (that is, patient 
0 Ti, in hearing the Objections of ents. 
eis, of v, from, and orie, Food. The 
0 II which ſee. 

127% wou, in Hippocrates are expounded in 
lives 2 10 by iTles g ef, aomilixe, 54 ſuch 

"ule a Loathing and Averſion to Food. 

ou. 1 


' 


APOSPASMATA, aja, of amantio; to draw off; 
or ſeparate. . A Name by which Galen, Lib. de Conſtit. Art. 
calls thoſe Solutions of Continuity, which are in the organical 
Parts. In the Beginning of Lib. 4. Meth. Med. he calls the 
violent Solution of Continuity in the Ligaments Sn/onaguea, 
as he does that in the Veſſels and Muſcles by the Name of 
fiype and Oadowa, In his Comment. 3. in Lib. ur ip. he 
tells us, That Hippocrates calls by the Name of Swnondopd]e, 
the rending aſunder thoſe Parts which ſerve to unite and knit 
together the Bones. i 
ApOSPHACELISIS, Snogaziaiors, from oedrca@,, a Mor- 
tification, in Hippocrates, is a Sideration or Mortification of 
the Fleſh in Wounds or Fractures, which. is cauſed by too tight 
a Bandage. 

APOSPHAGE, Snopay), from Ynoganw, to ſlaughter as 
a Victim. Butchering, cutting the Throat. Hippoc. api dex. 
en. According to Pollux, can is the Throat, A 70 x0iaov 
1 &1 xAed'ts, and the Cavity between the Clavicles. 

veſius. 

APOSPHAGMA, wnogayue, is expounded by Galen, 
72 Tpuyad's aagntzuea, the fœculent Straining, which is 
alſo called vaiogaſua. Apoſphagma alfo, according to Pliny 
and Atbenæus, ſignifies the Blood that flows into the Veſſel ſet 
under the Throat of a ſlaughter d Beaſt; which was reſerv'd for 
the Preparation of ſeveral Sorts of Food. 

APOSPHINKXIS, eee, from Smogiyſe, of ogiyſe, to 
ſtrain or ſtreighten. A Streightening ; the Word is uſed by 
Hippocrates, in ſeveral Places, to expreſs the Conſtriction or 
Streightening of a Fillet in Bandage. 

APOSPONGISMUS, wmoToy1ous; is the uſing of a 
Sponge, either dry, or dipt in Water, for the deterging of 
Filth, eaſing of Pain, taking off Itching, refreſhing the Spi- 
rits, &c. Caſftellus. 

APOSTAGMA, APOSTALAGMA, wwoayun, g- 
aaypa, from vmgdC , and WmraandCo, to diſtil. That ſweet 
Liquor which diſtils from the Grapes before they are trodden 3 
it is alſo, on account of its ſingular Sweetneſs, called yaeux@-, 
and by ſome Protropum. C __ 

APOST ASIS, Ww5aors, from dgisnpr, to abſcede. An Abf- 
ceſs. See ABSCESSUS. 

Beſides this common Acceptation of the Word, there are 
other Significations of it to be met with in Hippocrates, wheres 
of two are moſt remarkable; one is, Sis 40:5 aa kA ν 
kr Exe an Apoſtaſis by Efflux, or Excretion, ** when 
the Diſtemper leaves the Patient, and paſſes off by ſome ſuch 
Way, as by an Outlet. The ſecond is call'd an no5aos nar” 
Sw 9s0v, an Apoſtaſis by Settlement, when the morbific 
Matter by its own Weight falls upon a Part, and there lodges 
and ſettles. Thus, Galm, Com. 8. in Lib. 6. Epid. Tloaadrs 
Sm does Eveorulp duvliv ww em Y of 1a7 wileoiv, d 
xdmi N emrelceos sou g oa · We often find him applying 
« the Term Apeſta ſis, not only to Things depoſited in any 
4 Part, but to thoſe which are 1 by Excretion. 

Hippocrates alſo uſes rao; for the Tranſition of one Diſ- 
eaſe into another; as Lib. 1. Epid. Es d Guts wn oairyuoy 55 
anhev aver x) veonudToy Wmdons 4s TElaplaiss Eu 
« Many of the other Fevers and Diſtempers underwent an Al- 
c teration, and paſſed into Quartans. Here Galen on the 
Place expounds 4Tv5aots by peTd5 as, | 

APOSTAXIS, wnsa&:s, of SmedCo, from gad, to diſtil. 
A Diſtillation is generally uſed by Hippocrates to ſignify a Di- 
ſtillation of Blood from the Noſe ; ſometimes it means any Di- 
ſtillation or Defluxion. 

APOSTEMA, wr5we, from dgisnu, to abſcede. The 
ſame as ABsckssus, which fee. 

APOSTEMATIAI, wmsnuariar, Areteus, Lib. 1. de 
py, © & Sig. Chron. Cap. g. calls thoſe, who, labouring under 
an inward Abſceſs, void Pus downward, mr ic, as he 
names thoſe who diſcharge it by Expectoration, Hu 


(Empyi). h 
APOSTERIGMATA, voni], from ven, to 
ſupport or prop. It ſignifies whatever Things are uſed for a 
Stay and Support to any weak Part, without Tying or Bind- 
ing, as Pillows, Bolſters, &c. to the Head, Gal. Com. 3. in 
Kar ipaar. In Hippocrates, Lib. de Flat. xnonpriypdie is 

nerally ſuppoſed to mean ſuch Diſeaſes as are co ed and 
eeply rooted in the Inteſtines. 

APOSTOLORUM UNGUENTUM. The Ointment 
of the Apoſtles. It is thus prepared : 


Take of Turpentine, Roſin, Wax, Gum Ammoniacum, 
each fourteen Drams ; Roots of long Birthwort, Oliba- 
num, Bdellium, each fix Drams ; Myrrh, Galbanum, 

each half a Dram; Opopanax, three Drams 3 Verdigris, 
two Drams ; Litharge, nine Drams ; Oil, two Pounds ; 
Vinegar enough to diſſolve the Ammoniacum, Opopa- 
nax, and Galbanum. Digeſt the Bdellium, Galbanum, 
Ammoniacum, and Opopanax, twelve Hours in 'the Vi- 
negar upon hot Aſhes ; then make them boil, and when 
7 they 
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they are throughly melted, ftrain them, and, with a gentle 
Heat, reduce them to the Conſiſtence of Honey, to 
which, whilſt warm, add the Turpentine. The Li- 

| being ſuppoſed in the mean time to be levigated, 
grind it in Part of the Oil by a gentle Fire ; after which, 
add the reſt of the Oil by Degrees, in which melt the 
Wax, and the Roſin groſly beaten. Being remov'd from 
the Fire, mix therewith the Gums before prepared ; then 
the Birthwort and Myrrh ; and, laſtly, the Frankin- 
cenſe and Verdigris reduc'd to Powder. Stir it continu- 
ally with the Spatula, till it comes to the Conſiſtence 
of an Ointment. | 
It takes its Name from the Number of its Ingredients, 


which anſwers to that of the Apoſtles, being Twelve, except 


the Oil and Vinegar. It is vulnerary. 


APOSTRACOS OSTEON, Swtr&gxts i gcter, from 5c gr, 
a Shell, in Hippoc. de Vulner. is a Bone dry'd to ſuch a De- 
gree as to become a mere Shell. | 

APOSTROPHE, v seen, from Yarreige, to turn away, 
2 * Eginet. Lib. 3. Cap. 37. is a Loathing and Averſion to 

APOSYRMA, even, from Snovgo, to obtrude. The 


fame as ABRASUM, which ſee. 


APOTELESMA, the Effet or Event of a Diſeaſe. 
Clas Anti. Chron. Lib. 2. Cap. 12. 

APOTHECA, bin, from v rin, to lay aſide, or 
tepoſit, formerly ſignify'd a Wine-cellar, but now a Shop 
where Medicines are ſold; alſo a Gally-pot. Hence, 

APOTHECARIUS, AP r of Medicines. 

APOTHERAPA, nber, from are e,, to 
cure, ſignifies in general a perfect and abſolute Cure; for, in 
this Senſe, the Verb @Toh:gzmeura: ſeems to be uſed, 5 * 
Præcept. In Galen it ſometimes fignifies the End or laſt Part 
of a perſect Exerciſe, when a Perſon came to uſe Friction, 
Unction, or Bathing, to remove Laſſitude; and ſometimes it 
means a. particular fort of Exerciſe, intermix'd with Friction, 
Remiſſion of Motion, and frequent Intervals of Reſt ; and that 
Part of Medicine which teaches theſe, is called Apotherapeutica, 
a Toleerres]ixn. 

APOTHERMUM, Ari, an acrimonious fort of 
Pickle, fuch as is made of Muſtard, Oil, and Vinegar, or of 
Vinegar alone, Gal. de Atten. Diet. Cap. 11. Some pretend 
to prove from Galen, Lib. 1. de Alim. Fac. that Apothermum, 
Sapa, Siræon, and Hepſema, are ſynonymous ; but their Ar- 
guments from the Text are by no means convincing. Caftell. 
_ APOTHESIS, A,, from dvi ibu, to repoſit, in 7 


| 7 is the right and orderly repoſiting and placii a 


imb that is' broken and bound up, in the Situation in which it 
ought to continue; and is the ſame as Txes1s, vos, and 
often join'd with Analepfis, dd ue, which has the ſame re- 
ſpect to the Arm, as 2730015 to the Leg. In Lib. xa injpear. 
"H ardandis, 1 A ν,,H n emd'tots, os © 7a a I Jiaguadaar 
The Supports, the Poſture, and the Bandage, muſt be kept 
4 in the fame State. | Sh 

APOTHLIMMA, ri, from de, to ſqueeze, 


or preſs out, ſignifies the Dregs, and ſometimes the expreſſed 


Juice. Gorreus. | 
 APOTHRAUSIS, ,t: from aregvo, to break off. 
The Removal of a Fragment or Splinter of a Bone, that is 
looſened from the Surface by Exfoliation or otherwiſe. 
APOFOCOS, ere, from averiilæ, to bring forth 
Young. Abortive. Heſychius expounds 4Toroxes by dxcyprices 
yirmparter, the tender Buds of Fruits, or Fœtus of Ani- 
4 mals. crates, Lib. de Art. &rotaxes » re Xe 


Seele, giving Occaſion to the Produchlon of chronical 


APOTOS, vie, from à Neg. and 757@-, Drink. One 
that never drinks, or deſires to drink. Ca/tellus. 

APOTROPAOS, rer, from aii, to avert. 
One of the Pagan Deities, who were called Dii Averruncatores, 
Vijover; and Agave, that is, Deliverers and Defenders 
from all evil and hurtful Things. | 

hn ons os" were Sacrifices offer'd to theſe Dei- 
ties, ſometimes ſignify d Amulets againſt Inchantments, 
and fo were the ſame as Periapta, at Hippoc. Lib. 
apt eyunvier EAI IN dar cyxavtiun Tow dadlegniuo:, x, yi, 
iam er6}gorae YyeriR Te yard dia · In Times of 
«© Adverſity ſupplicate the Dii Averruncatores, and Terra, 
« (the Earth) and the Heroes, to avert all evil. and hureful 
cc 1 A g 


APOTYCHIA, &79vxiz, of the Privative dd, and dn, 
Fortune. Mis fortune 
APOXE, APOXERA, arb, dro#ngs, are underſtood 

Gale, Com. 3. in Lib. Hippocratis nr iiſpear, to hgnity 
thoſe Parts of the which are acuminated, and grow ſlen- 
der by Degrees towards the Top. Some for dn read db, 
and ds for db and take them to be meant of thoſe 
Parts, which being dry and wither'd, leſſen more and more 


— of this Form of Medicines. 
APOZ 


ments for attaining their Ends. The Lithotomiſts ture f 


APR 


towards their Extremity, Which by that means i; — 

rl, 4e, f 7 
APOZEMA, eT&Lnue, from dect, to 

tion. See Dacocrun, where Kala are Pay bt 


ZYMOS, Abe, from 7s 

mented, Hippoc. in Prorrh. 2. "Awe. f x . 22 Xt 
pes 74 & frags, are eite I pulled: ©« pur 
<< (the Looſenths before deſcribed) makes the Bel, ® 
« if under a Ferment, dirty and wrinkled, ” T9 

APPARATUS, za]aoxzww. An Apparatus. In & 
it is a Collection, and r Diſpoſition, of all the Ing... 
neceſſary for the perfect xerciſe of the Art, or for an * 
cular Operation. The Word may alſo be uſed wi ral x 
to other Parts of Medicine, as well diztetic as Pharmace: 


which require an Apparatus of the neceſſary Means and IN 


Apparatus major and minor. Caſtellus, Blancard. 
APPENDICULA VERMIFORMIS. On one 5. 
the Bottom of the Cæcum lies an Appendix, reſent. 
ſmall Inteſtine, nearly of the ſame Length with the Cast 
but very lender. It is termed Appendicula Fermifarmi. « 
its ſuppoſed Reſemblance to an Earth- worm. Its common] 
ameter is not above a Quarter of an Inch. By one Ex 
It opens laterally, and a little obliquely, into the Bottom a 
Czcum, and the other Extremity is cloſed, being ſomety 
— and ſometimes ſmaller, than the reſt of ye | 
It has ſome Contortions like. thoſe of a Worm when f 
touched, from whence comes the Epithet of Yermiculri, 
Vermiformis ; and it may likewiſe be compared to the Gill 
Pendants of a Turky-cock. Its Structure reſembles ne 
that of the other Inteſtines. The internal Coat of thi | 
ndix is folliculous, like that of the Duodenum; and i 
ikewiſe Reticular, the Maſhes being the glandular 
which continually wap] 4 a Fluid into its Cavity, 

It has been often diſputed, whether this Appendix, or 
large Portion which is, as it were, the Head of the ( 
ought to be called the Cæcum; but the general Diviſion of 
Inteſtines into t and ſmall leaves no room to doubt a 
being only an Appendix in Man, whatever Reaſon there ny 
for talking differently with reſpect to Brutes and Birds, | 
flow's Anatomy. 

The End which is ſhut, is not tied to the Meſentery, by 
the Right Kidney, by means of the Peritonæum. Its U 
yet unknown. Some take it for a ſecond Stomach, ole 
2 Receptacle of the Excrement of the Fœtus, of whid 
always full, till after the Birth. Others ſay, it conta: 
ment, and others, the Flatuoſity of the Inteſtines ; anda 
that it ſeparates a Liquor by ſome Glands which are in is 
vity, which Liquor ſerves to harden the Excrements 
paſs thro* the Colon. KeilPs Anatomy. | 
* APPENDIX, en pus, from empve, to grow to 
The ſame as EpiPHYs1s, which ſee. 8 

APPENSIO, the Suſpenſion of a broken Liab, j 
pally of the Arm in a Scarf. Caſtellus. ,} al 

APPETITUS, APPETENTIA, psi, ib, 
Appetite. In the moſt general Senſe it means that # 
Inclination which is found in all Beings towards pum 
things; but in the ſtrit and common Acceptation, .f 
a Dekire of Aliment; or Meat and Drink. Of ths N 
there are two Kinds, which are Hunger and Thirft 

APPETITUS CANINUS, ze*&: au,. Thea 
BULIMIA, Which ſee. f on au 

APPLICATIO, igaproyd, cegu,,n, from 
fit, and ©C&x00ew, to accommodate. Appl r 
Adion of the Phyſician or Surgeon, wherein El. 4 
communicates to the Body, internal or external 
by the Application of a Plaiſter, Clyſter, &c. owe r 

APPLUDA, the Chaff of Millet, Panic, and Selim 

- APPOSITIO, che ſame as ApDIT10, which * 

APPREHENSIO, APERERENSONIVIS, 
ANTILEPsIs, which 2 

APPREHENS10 is ſometimes taken allo for a cu 


APPROPRIATIO, that Action of the . 
vital Flame, by which the Humours and n 4 
with. the Body, and its ſolid Farts, as to enable den 


Medicines are ſaid to be appropriated, when they x 


APPROXIMATIO. A Method of Cure » 
i wy ted — "gn: S 
mediate Contact. Caſlellu. q 
' APRACTA, Arca, from « Neg 2 21 
Unactive; an Epithet of the Pudenda in a gta 
Caſtellus. 8 4 [5/744 WAS EE 8 or back 

APRONIA. A Name for the nigra 123 - hin; 
otherwiſe called by the Name of Bryom, Cu „ 
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APY 


wth! -ont, immediately after anointed 
wh it ihe Patient, immediately after being ED 
hs rf x Mile Pliny, Lib. 23 · Cap. 1. See BRY- 
ſb, Herb ſo called by Pythagoras, whoſe Root 
Fonte ance, like Naphtha. The fame Philoſopher 
br bu hatever Diſeaſes happen to the human Body, in the 
® © the Flowering of the Aproxis, though cured, will be 
of Memorandum at the Return of the 


ME jent a Ie 
ee. The Caſe .is the ſame with Wheat, Hem- 


Wer lots, Pliny, Lib. 24. Cap. 17. 

, and TATUM, Airlie, from exþ,iv0tov, Wormwood. 
I f Drink accommodated to the Stomach, of which you 
55 aal Forms in Aetius, Tetrab, 1. Serm. 3. Cap. 69, 70, 


MRRHOON, life, from J, backwards, and þiw, 
* 5 is expounded by Galen, is werte fi, 
n Juxi a, from a Negative, and JN, Life. 


lune 8s LIPOTHYMIA. 


| an, to peel, or take off the outer coarſe Rind. 
. RA 3 in] gens, among the Kinds of Bread 
* he alis Tupe?, & iH %ανðji , “Bread of Wheat 
Lanſed, ot not cleanſed from the Bran.“ . 
TYSTOS, avs, from « Negative, and , to 
n Epithet of a Pleuriſy, or other Diſtemper, in which 
we is hit out. "A! Fel rr TASvediSwr 9 Aulos Ne- 
« Dry Pleuriſies, in which there is no Expectoration 
y Spitting, are very dangerous.” Hippocr. Coac. 
UA, a Fiſh thus diſtinguiſhed : | 8 
arofcholus, Offic. Aldrov. de Piſc. 214. Charlt. Piſc. 24. 
Ge Piſc. 1. 211. Jonſ. de Piſc. 51. Raii Ichth. 225. 
i Synop. Piſc. 107. Encraſichelus, quos alii E ngraules, 
naſfomos appellant Rondeletin, Gefn. de Aquat. 68. Ha- 

on. de Aquat. 169. THE ANCHO VV. 

ey are pickled with Salt, and kept in Barrels, and the 
K Fiſh, as well as the Pickle, are in Uſe ; the Fiſh pickled 
ya like Herrings to the Soles of the Feet; and both 
bckles ſerve for the ſame Purpoſes. Dale. 
ue to chuſe thoſe that are tender, freſh, white without, 
thin, ſmall, plump, firm, and well taſted. | 
mies are of an opening Nature, fortify the Stomach, 
kate an Appetite, | 
kn they are uſed to Exceſs, they heat much, and make 
lumours ſharp and pungent. 
contain much Oil, and volatile Salt. 
er agree in Winter with old ph tic and melancholy 
ud with thoſe who have no good Digeſtion : But young 
of 2 hot and bilious Conſtitution ought to abſtain from 
ir uſe them very moderately. t 


RE MAR KS. 


novy is a ſmall Sea Fiſh, that is as long and as thick, 
rar, as one's Finger; they fiſh for it in ſeveral Parts 
fe and Provence, They uſually fwim in Shoals, and 
iCloſe Body together; will run to the Fire, when 
ke it, and the ſame is nee uſe of as a Snare to catch 
L But ſome pretend, that thoſe taken in this manner, 
iter than the others; they are pickled after their Heads 
at off, and Guts taken out, which ſoon corrupt. 
ib is much uſed in ſeveral Parts of Europe ; for the 
aq of its Taſte, they mix it with Sauces : It helps 
dun, and fortifies the Stomach with its volatile and ſa- 
uciples, which cauſe a gentle and moderate Heat in 
Fir, and diſperſe and attenuate the Aliments, that are 
led therein, In the mean time, if it be uſed to Ex- 
2 much rarefies the Humours by theſe ſame Prin- 
: * produces the ill Effects above - mentioned. 
WTICUS, aTA«]inds, the ſame as EruLoricus, 


aui, from a Negative, and Tv, Pus; 
K. n external Diſeaſe, or Tumor which is not 
3 by 8 the ſame as ar8xTunlG-, in Hippocrates, and 
xr, Phich ſignifies Want of Pus. Ca/tellus., 

4 — dxuęsg ia, from « N egative, and gif, 
be Lune a Fever. The Abſence of a Fever. It 
Fits terval, or Space of Time, which paſſes between 

of an , 


of a continual Fever. 


SOMELE 


from 4 Nooarioa , 
Negative, vu, a Nucleus, and Au, 
| "Pig a Button, that is, a Melatris. Ga- 
\ : vey, ' 


* „ from 4 Negative, and rb, Fire. 
e . Fire 3 in particular it is apply d by Diaſ- 
. 18. An, Lib, . Cap. 124. and alſo by Celſus, 
dreparzt 5 is alſo an Epithet beſtowed on a 

ada called Zthiops, which is performed by 


\WTISTOS, his, from 4 7 and ioo, ac- | 


1 intermittent Fever; and alſo the total Ceſ- 
ce 4% | 
» or APYRENOMELE, Aue,] N 


AQU 


e Root thereof, bruiſed with a fat Fig takes off means of Trituration only, without the Help of Fire, des 


SOR... 8 : 
 APYROTHIUM, a Name for Sulphur Vivum. Blanc. 
_ APYROTI. Carbuncles, as Pliny ſays, are ſo called by 
ſome, becauſe though thofe Precious Stones ſo much reſemble 
Fire, they yield not the leaſt Senſation of it. Lib. 37. Cap. 7. 
X AQUA, Water. x q . 

See the Article AcipulL , and THERMæ, and Hippocra- 
tes, on Air, Waters, and Situations, under the Article Ak R. 
dee alſo BaLNEA. E EM: 265 

It is difficult to form a Judgment of Waters in general, be- 
cauſe of the peculiar Nature and Qualities of Places, Air, and 
many other things; but, for the moſt part, the beſt Water is 
what is pure, ſweet, participating of no manner of Quality, 
and ſooneſt paſſes off the Hypochondria, creating no Moleſta- 
tion in its Paſſage, nor breeding Inflations, and what is leaſt 
ſubject to Corruption. Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 18. 


Of SEA-WATER. 


Sea-water is hot and acrimonious, hurts the Stomach, diſturbs 
the Belly, and expels Phlegm. Uſed warm in a Fomentation, 
it is both a Drawer anda Diaphoretic, and is therefore proper in 


Affections of the Nerves, and for Kibes, before they are ulce- 


rated. It is an uſeful Ingredient in Cataplaſms of Batley Meal, 
and in diſcuſſive Plaiſters and Malagmata, Adminiſtered in a 


Clyſter warm, it evacuates the Belly; and, injected hot the ſame 
way, eaſes the Gripes. It makes a good Fomentation for the 


Pſora, Itch, Tetters [Aa«5#v@], and Scurf [aid ov}, and for 
Breaſts turgid with Milk; it alſo diſcuſſes Lividneſs from Blows, 


if the Place affected be fomented with the ſame hot. An hot 


Bath of Sea-water is effectual againſt the Bites of venomous 
Creatures, which are ſucceeded by Ttemblings and Refrigera- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe of the Scorpion, Phalangium, and Aſp. 
The fame relieves under an inveterate Cachexy, or Diſorder of 
the Nerves; and the hot Vapour thereof comforts and helps 
thofe who labour under a Dropſy, Pain in the Head, and 
Deafneſs. Sea-water kept pure, without being mixed -with 
potable Water, loſes its rank Smell. Some boil it firſt, and 
then ſet it aſide, It is alſo adminiſtered as a Purge, either 
alone, or with Oxycras, Wine, or Honey, care being taken, 
after its Working, to give the Patient ſome Broth made of 
Chicken or:Fiſh, in order to temper its acrimonious and biting 
Quality. Diaſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 19. 

With reſpect to Waters, two things come under our pre- 
ſent Conſideration, which are, that pure ſimple Element, ſo 
well known, and of fo univerſal Uſe in common Life; and 
medicinal or medicated Waters, diſtilled from, or impregnated 
with, Animal, Vegetable, or Mineral Subſtances, which are di- 
reed to be kept in the Shops. 

Many and ſurpriſing are the Properties of Water, which 
have been diſcovered by Naturaliſts, to whoſe Province theſe 
properly belong. 1 therefore confine myſelf to the Proper- 


ties of Waters, ſo far as they relate to Medicine. Perhaps it 


may be of ſome Uſe to ſpecify the Salubrity and Inſalubrity of 
thoſe Waters we generally meet with, becauſe as good Waters 
canduce to Health, thoſe which are bad, are productive of Diſ- 
caſes. | 

It is a common Obſervation, familiar in the Kitchen and 
Laundry, that ſome Waters are hard, crude, and rough, and 
others again ſoft, mild, ſmooth, or, as it were, milky : The 
former whereof are properly accounted bad, and the latter 
good, 


WAaTER of diſſolved Ick and Snow. 


Among the crude and hard Waters, we reckon that which 
is obtained by the —_— Ice: And of this Water Hip- 
pocrates ſays very juſtly, the clear, light and ſweet Part 
<« in frozen Water, is diſſipated. and diſcharged ; and only the 
“ turbid and ponderous Part left behind: For, if a certain 
«© meaſured Quantity be ſet to freeze in the open Air, and the 
Ice be the next Day diſſolved in a warm Place, and the 
« Water be now meaſured again, it will be found to have loſt 
© much of its Quantity. The ſame Author likewiſe aſſigns 


a very good Reaſon why Snow-water is rather pernicious than ; 


advantageous to V es and Animals ; as Water by freezing 
has its Texture deſtroyed. For tis manifeſt, that the ſubtile 
Prigciple of the Water is S from the groſs Part, 
and driven towards the Centre: Whence, in the Middle of all 
Ice, there appear large Bubbles, proceeding from the ſubtile 
elaſtic Matter being driven inwards ; where, by its rarefattive 
Motion, it increaſes the Bulk of the Ice, and caiiſes it to 
poſſeſs a greater Space, than when in the Form of Water; 
and thus occaſions the burſting of fuch Glaſs or Earthen Veſſels 
ad it happens to be contained in. And this ſhews by what 


means the fine, fluid elaftic Principle is ſeparated, 'and only the 


toſſer and mote ponderous Part left behind: Inſomuch that 
Water being deſpoiled and cortupted by this Opetation, muff 
needs become -unwholfome: Bur principally the Uſe of Snow- 
water is foutid to produce Swellings in the Glands of the Throat, 
as frequently happens to thoſe who inhabit the Bottoms of Moun- 
tains, 
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rience. hoſe Waters therefore m 
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Me ate ſenſible of the Objections 


_” 


tains, which are all the Year covered with Snow; but eſpe- 
cially in the Women, who have generally large Tumors hatig- 
ing at their Throat. And this the People who live at the Foot 
of the Alps, Pyreneans, &c. to wo x Misfortune, expe- 

be carefully avoided, 
which, upon a general Thaw, flow down the Sides of the 
Mountains into the Valleys ; and thus often pollute and cor- 
rupt the Springs and Riv 
The WATERs of Mines. 


In the next place, thoſe Waters are found to be hatd, crude, 
and unwholſome, which are found in metallic Mines, or de- 
ſcend from very high Rocks ; becauſe they lick up in their 
Paſſage many rough, earthy, and t Particles from the 
Foſſils, Minerals, Chalk-ſtones, and the harder compacted 
Bodies they run over; and thus become impregnated therewith ; 
whence few can bear to drink them. And their Uſe, to ſuch 
as are not accuſtomed thereto, proves very pernicious. Thus 
*tis obſerved by Hippocrates, that thoſe Waters are to be reject- 
ed as A. which flow from Rocks; for this renders 
them hard; and thoſe 


in which run near to hot Springs, 


Beds of Iron, Stone, Sulphur, Alum, &c. for none but crude, 


heating, and unwholſome Waters, that paſs not well by Urine, 
but bind up the Belly, are to be found in ſuch Places. And we 
cannot but commend the Juſtneſs of the Obſervation, with 


regard to the common Waters found near hot Springs; for ſuch 


generally are crude and unwholſome, unfit for brewing, or pro- 
moting the Secretions of the Body, but rather obſtruct and 


| hinder them; and the Reaſon hereof ſeems principally owing 


to the chalky, rough, ſtyptic Earth, with which the Soil about 
theſe Springs moſt commonly abounds, 


CHALKY and STony WATERS. 
Again, thoſe Waters are crude, heavy, and fluggiſh, which 


ſpring up in chalky Ground, as may appear from the Pipes or 
Gangs through which — ; for they all along depoſit an 
earthy, chalky Matter, that lines the Inſides of theſe Conduits ; 


and, when boil'd over the Fire, depoſit a ſtony Cruſt on the 
Sides of the Veſſel. In ſhort, the ftony Waters of all Kinds, 
running upon chalky Beds, are unwholſome, crude, and hard ; 
as the Matter of theſe Beds is eaſily imbibed by the Waters, 


which renders them groſs and heavy; ſo that when drank, they 


paſs with Difficulty through the fine Canals of the Body ; nor 
readily reach the Extremities of the Veins, without cauſing 
Obſtructions. 


SrAchANT WATERS. 


Laſtly, thoſe Waters are unwholſome which collect them- 
ſelves in ſtagnant Ponds, marſhy Grounds, or are received into 
Reſervoirs, formed on Purpoſe to preſerve the Rain, that runs 
from the Tops of Houſes ; as alſo thoſe of Springs ariſing in 
an open Champain Country, and having a muddy, unctuous, 
earthy, or bituminous Bottom ; for all theſe are groſs, turbid, 
and ſomewhat fœtid; and, though frequently refreſhed by new 
Rain, loſe their fine, thin, and moſt uſeful Principle, by the 


Sun's ſtriking continually upon them; whence ' become 
ſubject to cauſe Obſtructions in the finer Veſſels, and are pro- 
ductive of chronical Diſtempers. 

RAIN-WATER. 


On the other hand, thoſe Waters muſt be allowed good and 
wholſome, which are light, ſweet, ſoft, thin, and readily paſs 
through all the excretory Veſſels of the Body. And of this 
Kind, in the firſt place, are certainly thoſe raiſed by the Sun 
into the Atmoſphere. The Cauſe of this is, with more Chy- 
mical Knowledge than one could expect, delivered by Hippo- 
crates, in theſe Words: Becauſe the Sun raiſes that 
v which is thinneſt and li „ leaving behind what is ſaline, 
<< proſs and heavy, in the For, in Reality, Rain-water 
is Water diſtilled by the Sun, which not only raiſes from the 
Ocean, but likewiſe from all Springs and Rivers, the lighteſt 
and thinneſt Parts of the Waters, makes them mount into the 
Atmoſphere, attenuates, perfects and · digeſts them with its 
Rays ; and indeed enriches them with the univerſal, zthereal, 

ſulphureous Salt, or rarefied and exalted Nitre, as appears 


from Experiment and Obſervation : So that by this means, the 


Chymic Sun ſeems to prepare a moſt and whol- 
ſome Water, which will readily paſs through all the fineſt Veſ- 
ſels of the Body, waſh the capillary Meanders thereof, and 
promote its own Di by the Law of Circulation. Whence 


. © this naturally diſtilled Water is better fitted than any other for 


the Nutrition of Vegetables, the brewing of- Drinks, the in- 
| of Herbs, all —_— and is of itſelf, without far- 
ther ration, one of the nobleſt, and, when properly uſed, 
perhaps the moſt univerſal Remedy in all Nature, as we propoſe 
more fully to ſhew hereafter. | | : 

inſt this general Poſi- 


tion, as to the Purity and Perfetion of Rain-water. ** *Tis 
& ſaid, that this Water ſoon putrefies, corrupts, and ſtinks, and 
0 thence muſt neceſſarily become unwholſome. But, to con- 


by numerous Chymical and Philoſophical Ex 


is commonly 


an Inteſtine, fermentative, or corruptive Motion: When 


fined, as in Countries where a warmer Sun raiſes the 
concocts, and brings them to Maturity. 


thick, -groſs, and ſlimy, the Drinks are un 


rupted, may be eſteemed good; as this 


Corruption. And hence tis found, | 


nder the Matter chymically and cloſely, + 
alledged were 8 yet % only demonſtrates j® Fa 
abounds with ſulphureous Particles, which is aq dan 


But this Inconvenience attending Rain-water mi, 
meaſure, be prevented, by catching it, not after it bY 
the Tops of Houſes, and run through foul Pipes and Cn 
but as it falls immediately from the Air, in an N 
no Houſes ſtand. For this, when it has flood a whil W 
tle, cleanſe and p itſelf, as it will in a very few In i 
be drawn' fine from its Bottom, and long preſerved ; 

ure Veſſels of Earth or Glaſs: But if put into eg 
ood, eſpecially ſuch as are new, it thence *. 
fermentable, ſulphureous Parts; and accord ingly rung 1 
ed Corruption. And the Reaſon of thy 
ference is plain from Chymical Experiments ; for 23, by{ 
ing, the groſs Sediment falls to the Bottom, that, A 
Lees of Wine or Beer, contains the ſubtile, fermentable 
phureous Particles, which have the Power to heoin . 


buſy Particles are once ſeparated, whether by Standing 
tion, or Diſtillation, the pure remaining Fluid muſt toad 
continue unaltered in its natural Texture and Conflitution, 
Tis alſo worth obſerving, that the Rains which fil 
the Vernal Equinox, and in the Month of May, when the 
and South Winds blow, are of a much more ſubtile any 
tuous Nature, and refreſh and nouriſh all the Vegetabl | 
dom, better and quicker than thoſe which fall in other lie 
when the Winds ſtand to different Points of the Compag: 
Reaſon whereof ſeems owing to this, that in the coldeſ ( 
tries, or ſuch as are filled with denſe Vapours, the Ex 
of the Earth and Waters eannot be ſo much ripened x 


SPRING-WATERS: 


The next Degree of Perfection we affign to thoſe W 
where the Springs lie high, rife on clean earthy Hills, a 
upon a gravelly Bottom, or pure hard Clay; provided t 
ſweet, that is, perfectly taſteleſs, limpid, tranſparent, d 
the Summer, warm in the Winter, and receive the ring 
For when Waters paſs through ſuch a kind of porous, | 
Earth, which is not diſſolved thereby, they are thus pen 
filtred, and purified, after the manner of that common 
in Italy, Sicily, Holland, and other Countries, where 

ſs their thick and muddy Waters through a certin 
— cut and chizzeled into a kind of Mortar, ſo 
come a large and Filtre for throughly punhu 
Water, which it tranſmits perfectly bright, clear, ad 
ful, retaining the Filth and Slime behind. 


To try the Goodneſs of WATERS. 


There are certain œconomical Obſervations, and 
roving the Goodneſs, Excellence, Thinneſs, and Vit 
Waters. It is a thing known to every one, that thoſ 
are ſoft and light, which readily take Soap, eaſily wall 
and quickly boil Peas, Pulſe, &c. ſoft and /tender; 
Waters which will not do this, are properly accounted 
harſh, and hard. But for theſe Purpoſes, there 1s novn 
parable to Rain-water, which is admirab] fitted for the 
of Linen, and boiling of Pulſe and Herbs to the 
Perfection. So likewiſe theſe Waters are to be cim, 
and excellent, which beſt ſerve the Purpoſes of * 
the making of Malt Drinks; for, tis certain, that 
ſomeneſs of Malt Liquors has a great Dependence 
Goodneſs of the Waters; whence ſuch Countries 39 
the beſt, wholſomeſt, and ſoundeſt Drinks, 28 * 
with the beſt and pureſt Waters. In general, 


make the beſt Beer for keeping, and ſoft Water the! 


Flavour ; but are ſubje& to turn ſour, And ” 
Excellence in this Caſe is, when the Drink — 
the 1 0 
ſome, | 


the Stomach, nor binds up the Belly, but paſſes 
On the other hand, in thoſe Countries _— 


Wind in the Stomach and Bowels, paſs 1 — 72 
Canals of the Body, breed Stones, and ſtony — 1 
Viſcera, rot the Teeth, relax the Gums, 5 ah 
there are but too n Inſtances in Partien e 7 
other Sign of Goodneſs in Waters xr be wy” 
feeding and producing fine wholſome ih; 1 f 
tion to freeze. For theſe Particulars pro: vl 
Parts and a temperate and wholſome Nature, in 


f RIVER-wATER. 
| W in long 1 
Thoſe Waters likewiſe, that remain — bs 


their being free from Impurities, and Parts 
perly — * to them, and of their being wee 


and full of the ſpirituous Principle, * Rinct 


Rain-water; be firſt freed from its Filth by ſtanding, 
15 5 from its Bottom, or filtring * a porous Stone, 
ut into proper large earthen Veſſels, and preſerved 
ault or Cellar, it keeps much better and longer 
committed to little Veſſels, and ſet in a warm Place. 
1 thus the Water of the River Tiber, which the common 
* tink thick and muddy as it runs, is clarified and pre- 
N by the Nobility of Rome, in large Earthen Vaſes, which 
4 their Wine-cellars. Whence it remains perfect and 
0 * for many Months, or even for Years. 
+4 the ſeveral Signs of the Excellence of Waters, above 
Fo there are abundance more, derivable from the Art 
G miltry 3 though theſe being not ſo well ſuited for gene- 
lk, ve ſhall not enter into a Detail of them. but finiſn 
ho with obſerving, that ſoft, ſubtile Waters, and 
n thoſe of Rain, are conſtantly found the htteſt for 
ine what we call the Calxes of Metals, from their Salts; 


du Water is very unſuitable for this Purpoſe. 
fan, in the following Diſſertation, has farther explained 


Natures of different Waters. 
WarER conſidered as a MEDICINE, 


z cool 


une all Diſorders, of whatever Nature, has been delir'd, is, 
5 ſufficiently known to ſuch as have any tolerable 
intance with phyſical Subjects; and indeed, immorttal 
urs ought to crown the Man who ſhould be ſo lucky as 
cover a Medicine of this Kind, ſince the Recovery of the 
nd the Safety of Mankind in general, are ſo nearly con- 
l with a Diſcovery of this Nature. But ſince we have not 
«to found a Medicine capable of certainly ſubduing any 
ecies of Diſorder, ſo we have the greater Reaſon to deſpair 
ling one capable of eradicating and baffling the whole 
nof Diſeaſes to which Mankind are ſubject ; for if we re- 
with Attention, on the Difference ot Conſtitutions, on 
umerous and often contrary Cauſes of Diſeaſes, and on 
nues of Medicines varying according to the various Con- 
jons of the Patients to whom they are exhibited, we ſhall 
ſe, that tis in vain to rack our Brains, and ſpend our 
in the Purſuit of an univerſal Medicine. 
if there is, in Nature, a Medicine which deſerves the 
of Univerſal, tis, in my Opinion, common Mater: The 
if this is fo common, and ſo neceſſary to us all, that with- 
ve can neither live, nor preſerve our Bodies ſound and 
I for it guards againſt Diſeaſes of every Kind, protects, 
ends the Body from all kind of Corruption, that may 
talto Life. Beſides, J/ater anſwers all poſſible Inten- 
Cure; fo that, without it, no Diſorder, whether chro- 
r cute, can be happily and ſucceſsfully removed. For 
mation of this Opinion, I ſhall not inſiſt on the Medi- 
ppnnes, whether hot or cold; nor attempt to prove their 
Virtues in ſubduing various Diſorders ; but ſhall con- 
jlelf entirely to common Water, tho” of the beſt and 
ay the univerſal Uſe of which I at preſent deſign to 
nend. 
o then, I am to conſider Water as an univerſal Medicine 
rating and curing Diſeaſes, and ſince I intend to prove, 


5 notiun 


blo, by the ſtrongeſt and beſt choſen Topics I poſſibly 
for the link it will not be improper to premiſe a few Things 
o the (ing the natural Neceſſity our Bodies lie under of being 
o * Or deſtroy'd one time or other 3 that, theſe things being 


oy may be able, 
Reales are curable, and what not. As to the na- 
(ellity of dying, *tis ſufficiently known, that the 
T of our Bodies, and a Prevention of that Putre- 
Þ Which they are naturally very much diſpos'd, depend 
1 the perpetual and uninterrupted Circulation of 
and Humours; for ſo long as this Circulation is 


as it decreaſes, or is impair'd, we make gradual 
ward Death. Tis, therefore, this Motion alone 
b * Body againſt Corruption, becauſe it hinders 
© which is the Cauſe and Foundation of all Pu- 
4 om taking place in that heterogeneous Fluid with 
* I of all Animals in general abound, 
PI without Doubt, enjoy an eternal Dura- 
Ibod; þ or ever preſerve and maintain the Circulation 
u of 4 5 ſince human Weakneſs, and the wretched 
worth whil mortal Nature, render this impoſſible, it is 
Mien ne to inquire into the Cauſe which may pro- 
. <4 or Decreaſe of this Circulation, which, in 

» Ba follows: This vital Circulation of Humours 


ebe O gens and Dude; the elaſtic Fibres of the 
s'fowe! Land ae furniſh'd with a ſucceſſive and reciprocal 
hich d Vellel traction, conſtitute the Organs. Theſe 
ger lun ben, then ſome of larger and others of leſſer Diame- 
ſerves dare ſo Fr at any time the Elaſticity and Impulſe of 
1 2 lty of 2 d as not to bear a due Proportion to 

9 Tlbour to be moved, and when theſe Hu- 


No . 
|, Wiek and expeditiouſly carried thro! the ſmall-. 


by earneſtly, and how univerſally, a Medicine capable of | 


with the greater Accuracy, to diſcern. 


it unobſtructed, ſo long we are ſaid to be alive; but 


AQ U 


eſt Tubuli, Stagnations of the Humours muſt unavoidably hap- 
pen in the Capillary Veſſels; and hence ariſe Putrefactions, 
thoſe fruitful Sources of Diſorders and Death. 

For as, in all Machines, the Elaſticity and moving Forces of 
the component Parts are weaken'd and impair'd, by reaſon of 
the Change undergone by the Matter of which the ſaid Machines 
ate made, ſo it happens in our Bodies, that the Fibres, which 
alone are the Inſtruments of Motion, in Proceſs of Time become 
thick, hard, ſolid, and dry: For this Reaſon they not only 
move with Difficulty, but the Pores, and minute Paſſages, being 
by that means render'd narrower, hinder the Fluids from being 
carried thro? their Chanels in an equal and uniform Courſe. This 
is ſufficiently proved by the Fleſhes of old Animals, which, by 
reaſon of their Hardneſs and Solidity, require a ſtronger Heat, 
and longer Time, to render them ſoft and tender, than the 
Fleſhes of young Animals do : Hence we may conclude, that 
there is not the leaſt Doubt to be made but if the ſame State, 
the ſame Mobility of the Fibres and Veſſels, and the ſame De- 
gree of Aperture in the Pores and minute Paſſages, could always 
be maintain'd and preſerv'd, Life might of courſe be protracted 
for ever, if external Cauſes, and foreign Degrees of Violence, 
did not interfere to put an End to it. That this ſurpriſing 
Effect may poſſibly be produced, either by Medicines, or a pro- 
per Regimen, is a Fact which can by no means gain the Aſſent 
of thoſe who are ignorant of the Virtues and Qualitics of natural 
Bodies : But *tis not only probable, but ſtrictly true, that many 
have fallen ſhort of that Period of Life and Duration, which the 
natural Temperament and Conſtitution cf their Bodies ſeem'd 
to promiſe, whilſt they were either ignorant of, or deſpiſed 
thoſe Rules, the Obſervation of which would, in the very Na- 
ture of the Thing, have procur'd them that Blefling ; ſo that 
the greater Part of the human Species, either by exorbitant Paſ- 
lions, Intemperance with regard to the Non-naturals, or a cri- 
minal Neglect to diſtinguiſh between things of a ſalutary and a 
noxious Nature, unavoidably ſhorten their Days, and render 
_ very Exiſtence a Foundation for Diſtreſs, Calamity, and 

iſery. 

Having thus explain'd the natural and internal Cauſe and 
Origin of Death, it will not be improper to aflign a few Rea- 
ſons why ſome Diſeaſes are incurable, and of ſo ſtubborn and 
unrelenting a Nature, that they will not yield to the higheſt 
Skill, or the beſt choſen Remedies. Now that there is a cer- 
tain Analogy and Proportion betwixt the Agent and the Patient, 
and that Effects can only be produced by their proper and ade- 
quate Cauſes, are Truths ſufficiently evinced and explain'd, both 
by Reaſon, and the Laws of Motion : When, therefore, obſtinate 
Obſtructions of the Veſſels, Indurations of the Viſcera, large 
Effuſions of Humours into the Cavities of the Ducts, and con- 
ſequent Putrefactions, happen, what Phyſician is able to diſcover 
Medicines of ſuch a powerful and efficacious Quality as to ſub- 
due and remove theſe Diſorders? Who can put a ſeaſonable 
Stop to the remote and internal Inflammations of the more noble 
Parts, and the Mortifications conſequent upon them ? Or, what 
Man is there found among all the venerable Sons of the Healing 
Art, who can, with Certainty, quell and calm the violent 
and preternatural Commotions of the nervous Syſtem ? If I 
could once find the happy Man, who, by * ſort of Medi- 
cines, could perform ſuch miraculous Cures, I would not only 
pronounce him a ſecond # ſculapius, but loudly proclaim, that 
he was ſent from Heaven as a common Blefling to the Earth; 
ſince I am firmly perſuaded, that no acute Diſtemper could poſ- 
ſibly prove fatal to the Patient, who ſhould have the good Luck 
to be under his Care. | 

We muſt alſo, on this Occaſion, inquire whether there are, 
in Nature, Medicines peculiarly adapted and calculated for 
remoying particular Diſorders. Tis univerſally known, that 
ſome Medicines are, even in our own Days, wonderfully extoll'd 
as Specifics againſt certain Diſeaſes. Thus the Peruvian Bark is 
eſteem'd a Medicine of divine and irreſiſtible Efficacy againſt 


Fevers. Quicſhſilver is wonderfully extoll'd againſt a virulent 
Lues Venerea. Opium is ſaid to be the ſureſt and moſt efficacious 


Aſſwager of all Kinds of Pain. Steel is call'd the ſovereign 
Reliever of the H ndriac. Sulphur is accounted the moſt 


valuable Pectoral. Caſtor is judged to have the moſt happy 


Influence on the Nerves. Bitters are applauded as the moſt 


ſuitable Remedies in dropſical and cachectic Cafes: Nitre is 
iven out to be of uncommon Efficacy in allaying feveriſh Heats, 
But tho' theſe Medicines are juſtly. diſtinguiſh'd on account of 
their Virtues, and their Praiſes deſervedly celebrated, yet any 
Perſon, who has been for a conſiderable time employ'd in the 
Practice of Phyſic, cannot fail to obſerve, that they are by no 
means ſufficient to remove the reſpective Diſorders to which they 
are appropriated : For who does not know, that almoſt all 
Diſtempers are nouriſh'd and fomented by different, and often 
by contrary Cauſes ? Who is ignorant, that the ſame Diſeaſes, 
in different Stages, appear with different Series of Symptoms 
and that, according to theſe, there is more or leſs Danger in the 
Caſe? Who is not appris'd, that there are different Conſtitu- 
tions; and that on theſe the Actions of Medicines vary very 
rr ? Hence it muſt neceſſarily follow, that one nod 
7 ; the 
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the fame Medicine muſt produce different, and even con- 
trary Effects, according to the different Conſtitutions of the 
Patients to whom it is exhibited ; for tis carefully to be adverted 
to, that Medicines act not only ſecundum Activitatem ſuam, or 
according to their own inherent Qualities, but alſo ſecundum 
Receptruitatem, or according to the Conſtitution of the Patient 
to whom they are exhibited ; or, in other Words, the Force of 
Remedies is the Reſult of a mechanical, mutual, and reciprocal 
Action and Reaction of Medicines and Conſtitutions ; ſo that 
if a Medicine acts upon the Body, the Body returns the Favour, 
and acts in like manner upon it. Hence we may judge, how 
daring and impious the Practice of thoſe is, who, not regarding 
the Diverſity of Conſtitutions, morbific Cauſes, and other Cir- 
cumſtances, in the ſame Diſorder invariably preſcribe the ſame 
Remedy exhibited in the ſame Form, as blundering and unſkil- 
ful Phyſicians do, to the great Reproach of Phyſic, and the 
unſpeakable Emolument of Funeral-undertakers, —— 
and all that Claſs of Men who live by burying the Dead: For 
the Phyſician who duly adverts to the above-mention'd Conſi- 


derations, will not readily adhere to one and the ſame Remedy 
in one and the ſame Diſorder, unleſs all Caſes were directly 


Parallel. 


It now remains, that I fix and aſcertain the preciſe and deter- 
minate Senſe, in which Vater may be ſaid to be an unwer ſal 
Medicine. Now I affirm, that Water is excellently ſuited and 
adapted to all Conſtitutions, and that at all Times and Seaſons 
whatever ; that there is not, in Nature, a more noble or effica- 
cious Preſervative againft Diſeaſes ; that in acute as well as in 
chronical Diſorders, it affords a moſt certain Relief; and laſtly, 
that its Uſe anſwers all poſſible Intentions, as well preſervative 
as curative : But ſince there is a great Difference between dif- 
ferent Waters, we are carefully to inquire which are beſt calcu- 
lated for anſwering this Medicinal Intention ; for *tis not to be 
deny'd, that the Nature and Properties of particular Waters 


differ ſo far as to be eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, even by the Taſte of 


ſuch as accuſtom themſelves to drink Water. But the beſt 
Way of diſtinguiſhing them is by Chymical Trials, their Weight, 
and mixing them with different Subſtances. It muſt not be ima- 
gined, that Water is an homogeneous Fluid ; there are nume- 
rous Experiments that manifeſt it to be a Mixture of different 
Parts. Thus all Waters contain an aereal or zthereal Principle, 
whereon their elaſtic Property ſeems entirely to depend ; for all 
Waters are more or leſs expanſive and contractive, as they con- 
tain more or leſs Air or Æther. This evidently appears in the 
Water-thermometer, where the included Liquor poſſeſſes a 

eater or leſs Space, according to the greater or leſs Degree of 

eat it ſuſtains: For tis the Nature of all Liquors to admit a 
great Quantity of æthereal Fluid when are heated, and 
again reject it when they are cool'd; as we know by particular 

riments, made in a very ſevere Winter. The Quantity of 
Air or Æther reſiding in Water cannot perhaps be better deter- 
min'd than by means of the Air- pump; for the more ſubtile 
Waters, included in an exhauſted Receiver, throw up numerous 
Bubbles, and, if ſomewhat heated, flow over the containing 
Glaſs ; as, on the contrary, thoſe which are groſſer, and more 
ponderous, afford ſewer Bubbles in YVacus. 

Waters alſo appear to conſiſt of a lighter and a heavier Part; 
and the. former, as being more moveable, . eaſily riſes firſt in 
Diſtillation ; whilſt the heavier and groſſer Particles require a 
greater Degree of Heat to bring them over: Whence tis ob- 
ſervable, that Waters loſe their more ſubtile Parts in boiling, 
and leave the cruder and leſs uſeful ones behind, as is known to 
all thoſe who are curious in the making of Coffee ; for if the 
ground Berries are put into Water, that has long been boiled, 
the Liquor, ſo made, becomes leſs quick and pleaſant to the 
Taſte. It has alſo been obſerved, that ſome Waters riſe much 


faſter than others in Diſtillation. Waters alſo differ extremely 


in their Gravity, as by the Water-poiſe, thoſe which 
abound-with Earth and Salts cauſing the Inſtrument to riſe higher 
than ſuch as are pure: But Diſtillation is one of the beſt. Wa 
of diſcovering the Purity of Waters ; as not only rendering y 6 
Quantity, but alſo the ity, of the Contents evident to the 
Senſes. *Tis ſurpriſing to ſee what a large Maſs of earthy or 
ſtony Matter remains, upon the Diſtillation of ſome Waters. I 
once diſtill's two Quarts of Spring-water, in a Glaſs Body, to 
I 1 N Ver; 
by this means obtain'd a hard 83 at the Bottom, as 
thick as the Back of a Knife. Moſt Waters contain a chalky 
Earth, ſome an Oker, others a ſtony Matter, and others again 
a Proportion of common Salt. But the true Way of examining 
whether Waters are impure, or contain any foreign Matters, is 
by the Means of Chymical Experiments ; two whereof I have 
ſingled out for my own Uſe, and recommend, as exactly diſco- 
vering the Purity or Impurity of Waters. 'The firſt is, by 
dr g Oil of Tartar into them; and the ſecond, a Solution 


of Silver in Aqua-fortis. If the Waters are pure, ſuch as Rain- 


water, Water diſtill'd, and ſome Sorts of Spring-water, they 
manifeſt no Alteration-upon mixing with theſe Liquors ; but if 
impure and groſs, they turn milky with Oil of Tartar, eſpe- 
cially. if they abound with a chalky Earth; and the Solution of 


> 


[ ” 


. 
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with ſuch as is ſoft, ſo as to give their M 


' ſerve for the Purpoſes of Waſhing, Fulling, 
without any conſiderable Addition of Saef br 
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Silver turns impure Waters thick, grey- , 
participate of Iron, almoſt red. CY wy, and, if f 
The Effects of Waters alſo manifeſt their Nat, | 
and Purity: Thus, thoſe that are light and ſoft th uch 
mollify ing the Bones of Animals, and the Bolli * beſt 
The Whitſters and Bleachers find a remarkable dig — 
Waters; the ſofter and fatter Sorts thereof fervi ky 
waſh and blanch, than ſuch as are ponderous bude baue 
Soap with Difficulty, The Bakers find, that the ms and ty 
ſubtile ba _ their Bread riſe well, 
ferve, that ſuch Waters as are light, ſubtile Y 
much better to water their Beds with, hen fee 
The Maſons, Makers of Terrace and Figures in Plaſter of : 


find hard Water the beſt for their Purpoſe; and can ſcarce y 


atter 1 
and Firmneſs. The Chymiſts find a great Dif 


ters; thoſe of Rain being beſt ſuited to waſh and edu 
their Magiſteries and Metalline Powders, viz. the C:lx of 0 
Silver, the Caput Mortuum of Vitriol, &c. as readily drnk 
in the Salts that hard Spring-waters will ſcarcely touch, 
daily obſerve, in the domeſtic Operations of Brewing, W 
ng, the making of Tea, &c. that the more ſubtl 
foft River-waters are better for theſe Purpoſes than 9 
Water. 
But for Medicinal Purpoſes we prefer Rain-water, 2; l 
naturally diſtill'd by the Sun, and thus render'd ſubtile. an 
ter for Solutions, Infuſions, Extractions, and all intern 
Only this Water, being mix'd with various mineral, vegeti 
and animal Exhalations, is thence render'd eaſily corrupt 
expoſed to the free Air, or ſuffer'd to ſtand long in Velld . 
Wood. The Rain that falls in the Month of March is 
durable, as not then receiving ſo many Effluvia. The by 


to fit this Water for Medicinal Uſe, tis proper to keep * 
earthen Veſſels, cloſe ſtopp'd down : And thus if it be pure W 
lected, not in Cities and 'Towns as it runs from the Spout ar ag! 
Houſes, but in the open Fields, it may be kept ſound and Men; 

viceable for ſeveral Years. Ss, and 


Next to Rain-water, in point of Goodneſs, comes th 
Rivers : But as Rivers proceed from the Springs ſituated in 
and mountainous Places, and as Rains increaſe theſe d 
which, running over vaſt Tracts of Land, drink up man 
ferent Matters from the Earth ; hence Rivers become 
turbid and impure, the larger Tracts of Land they wa 
their Courſe. Add to this, that they take up numerow 
rogeneous Parts from the Bottom they run upon, whence 
often ariſes a conſiderable Difference betwixt Rain and! 
water. Laſtly, Rivers, being perpetually expoſed to ths 
Air, and the Action of the Sun, have their more ſubtie 
exhaled and raiſed into the Atmoſphere, ſo as to {ſuppl 
Matter of Clouds and Rain. 

There is likewiſe a great Difference between the Wa 
Rivers; for thoſe that have a ſwift Courſe, or run 
down from the Mountains, where they riſe, into the 
Plains, are very different from thoſe where the C 
ſlack and gentle, and which riſe in lower Place. 
the rapid Rivers uſually afford a light and ſubtile Wat 
greatly ſubje& to Corruption; tho ſomewhat improper 3 
feeding and nouriſhing of Fiſh, becauſe the Rapidity 
Motion prevents the Spawn of the Fiſh from clinging" 
Banks, fo as to be there animated by the Heat of the d 
tho theſe Rivers of ſwift Courſe do not greatly about 
Fiſh, yet thoſe they produce are well-taſted and er | 
the Rhine and the Rhone, which riſe from the hight! 
tains of the Griſons Country, are found to be m 10 
than the Waters of other Rivers. And 'tis any 
the Ships coming out of the River Meyne into net 
much more Water in the latter : And hence the * 
Rhine and the Rhone appear, upon H ydroſtatical 3 1 
nearly to approach the Lightneſs of Rain- water. *" 
theſe Rivers are very rapid, their Waters are hence "yy 
corruptible, and therefore allow'd, for internal 4 
to excel the Waters of all other Rivers. Thus we 4 
from a good Writer upon the Water-of the Rhone, 1 
<6 it be kept in Wine-cellars, put up into "We 
44 ſo as there to depoſit its Sediment, for — 
«© Months before tis drank, it thus becomes my 
5 lent; and will afterwards keep many Years | 
6 Ape, without ſpoiling or corrupting. „ 
— circa e Ae in Art. Erudi 


519. Mm 
2 The Rivers that flow gently, differ from _ N 
only on account of the immenſe 8 dib! 
but alſo becauſe they generally run on fat © fiſh 
or ſuch as afford proper Bedding and R_—_— chose d 
ſuch Rivers are not ſo clear and cryſtalline ber Nat 
Courſe : But then ſuch Waters are of 2 1? J 


may eaſily appear, that Rivers are not at . 
fi for Medicinal Uſe : Thoſe to be choſen for wu 


AQ U 
ſeht, do not eaſily corrupt, and receive no Alteration 
ber, — Addition of Oil of Tartar, or any metalline Solution, 


| be conſtantly obſerved, that Rivers of a rapid Courſe 
| 5 ecfally more wholſome than thoſe which flow ſlow and 
ure | 


pot «waters are alſo ſometimes obſerved to differ in their Vir- 
according to the different Nature of the Soil and earthy 

t with or _— _— a different Nature 

tion: Whence We leldom prings of a perfect 

E Wige Water. The 33 Part of them N . 
Lan Lubſtance upon Diſtillation. There are but few that 
15 * thick with metalline Solutions, or alcaline Salts: 
C of them contain common Salt; and others a ſubtile, 
4 Vitriol, If they hold common Salt, Oil of Tartar will 
3 it, by turning milky therewith: If they contain a 
Aude principle, the Infuſion of Galls, or Balauſtines, will 
nlelt it by turning black. There are others again; that 
un omewhat of Iron, and thence have a ſtyptic Taſte, 
t fall an Oker upon ſtanding. Lis therefore the Buſineſs 
kt and Induſtry, out of fo large a Number of Springs 
euch Nature ſupplies us, to diſcover the wholſomeſt, 
© are known by their Lightneſs, Tranſparency, Purity, 
bility, and the Trials above-mention'd. This Difference 
ung waters muſt alſo be obſerved, that ſome are ſoft, and 

$ WI uus hard, the latter whereof are the moſt durable, and indiſ- 
© to freeze 3 whereas the former more ealily turn to Ice. 
ker are both of them wholſome and medicinal, if properly 
4 to the Diſeaſe and Conſtitution of the Drinker or Pa- 


ties | fo 
utter they MEE 


ſally. 


08, 
Yell ning thus ſhewn which Waters are beſt fitted for Medici- 
1 Uſe, and how they are to be diſtinguiſh'd and examin'd, we 


come directly to prove the Excellence and univerſal Virtue 
pre Water : Our firſt Poſition is, That pure and light Wa- 
xe agreeable to the different Natures and Conſtitutions of 


keep | 
it be 


dur Men; for ſince the Circulation of the Fluids thro' the 
nd and pk, and fineſt Veſſels, is what preſerves and ſecures the Body 

| Corruption, and keeps the Blood and Juices in a thin, 
m"_ able State, Water muſt neceſſarily be appropriated to the 
ted 1 tinuance of Life. The Fluids of the Body, ſerving to Nutri- 
cle d and the vital Offices, and whereof the Solids alſo are com- 
** |, aQually conſiſt both of Solids and Liquids : That there 
—_ ld Parts contain'd in the Blood, is evident upon drying it; 
my tht theſe Parts are of different Natures, ſome ſaline, others 
— ous, ſome mucilaginous, and others earthy, appears to 
_ penſes, by the inflammable Property they have upon Eva- 
4 he on, and other Chymical Experiments. In ſhort, they are 
fubdle Wider of heterogeneous Parts united into one Whole, which 


[corruptible, when put into a State that fits it for Cor- 
nz that is, a State of Warmth, Reſt, and Moiſture. To 
mt the Fluids from thus corrupting, and conſequently: in- 
ud changing all the other Parts of the Body, it is neceſ- 
ie) ſhould never ſtagnate or collect together, otherwiſe 
he 0 {ton would immediately enſue ; Whence theſe ſubtile, 

Fatices, both unctuous and earthy, ſhould not only be 


* | perpetual Motion among themſelves, but alſo circulate 
nroperh gelbve Motion through the fineſt Tubes of the Body, 
f 40 | ld Parts of the Blood may be divided into extremely 
* ging! pobules, by the Motion of Attrition, or Action and Re- 
1 leren the Juices and the fibrous Parts. Whence ap- 

Neceſſity of an aereal, æthereal F luid, and elaſtic 


ly _ og with a large pantity of an aqueous Fluid; 
| we Neceſlity of pure Water, to ſecure this indiſpenſa- 
And hence it is, that, upon examining the Blood 
n a Man in Health, we find, at leaſt, two Parts of 
** one of a dry and ſolid Matter; for I have fre- 
| 2 twelve Ounces of Blood to contain eight 
4% liquid, and four of a ſolid Subſtance. Again, 
. od contains a large Quantity of a ſubtile, aereal, 
10 nciple, manifeſtly appears from its Bubbling in 
11 Fin over the Edges of a cylindrical Glaſs, 
* poſſeſſed only one half. From the Whole 
a ung is more hol ſome, nothing better fitted, 
* 0 to preſerve Life, than Water; which is ſo 
38 Nature of the human Body, and without 
text Þ 20 ſubliſt, nor Life be long preſerved. 

"290n is, that no Remedy can more effectually 


2 | 
1 2 8 Diſeaſes, than pure Water. If we 
Kt gelte Circulation of the Juices through all the 


For þ J even the fineſt, that lead to the Excreto 


* Nut. a 
Jutrition, remains within, ſeparated for Uſe by the 


- 33 and what would either rove uſele 
menient to the Body, is dit Fi 


| ard jr npl „and abſolutely regard Life, as they 


8, uf and the Exerciſe of all the Functions 
, Th that Health, and even Life itſelf, may be 
but any Fault in the Excretions. Thus tis 


Cauſe of Health, we {hall find it to be 


J this means it is, that what proves ſerviceable 


corrupti- 
8 diſcharged. And here it 
8 Attention, that the Excretions of the Body 
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obvious, that from violent Paſſions of the Mind, extreme Pain, 
Inflammation of the Stomach, and the ſwallowing of Poiſons, 
the natural Functions of the Body are ſtrongly diſordered. 
Neither in the moſt obſtinate Chronical Diſeaſes are the Excre- 
tions ſo much to be regarded, as the Obſtructions of the glan- 
dular Parts, the Indurations, Corruptions and Sphacelations of 
the Viſcera, and Extravaſations of the Humours : So likewiſe in 
Acute Diſtempers, the inflammatory Diſpoſition of the Blood 
is MT to be regarded. Tis therefore an equable Mo- 
tion of the Blood and Juices that maintains Health, promotes 
the Excretion of unneceſſary Subſtances, affords a convenient 
Nutriment to the ſolid Parts, and procures to the Nerves and 
Fibres that moſt ſubtile Fluid, by means whereof they feel and 
move. But whenever this free and equable Motion is obſtruct- 
ed, whether by an Over-charge of Humours, their Viſcoſity, or 
by Weakneſs in the Spring or Tenſion of the moving Fibres, 
it becomes an immediate Occaſion to Diſeaſes, eſpecially thoſe 
we term Chronical ; for from theſe Cauſes proceed Stagnations 
of the Juices in the larger and ſmaller Veſſels, Obſtructions in 
the Excretory Ducts, and Indurations in the Glandular Parts; 
theſe are ſoon followed by great Impuritics of the Juices, 
cauſing Pains and ſpaſmodic Diſorders ; and not long after, by 
Putrefactions, which are the Bane of Health, and the direct 
Oppoſite to Life. And thus are the true Cauſes of Diſeaſes 
formed in the Body. 

Every one who perceives the Lon of this Deſcription, 
will readily grant, that a proper Fluidity of the Blood is highly 
neceſſary, to procure a free and equable Circulation; by means 
whereof the Veſſels are kept always open, Obſtructions pre- 
vented, Excretions ſecured, Stagnations and Impurities of the 
Juices hindered, and the Cauſes of Diſeaſes cut off, And whe- 
ther there be in Nature a better diſpoſed Remedy for procurirg 
this neceſſary Fluidity to the Blood, we leave to the Judgment 
of ſober and experienced Phyſicians: To us it appears, that a 
pure and ſubtile Water exquiſitely divides the ſolid and viſcid 
Parts of the Blood and Juices, ſo as to prevent their coagulating, 
or coming together ; at the ſame time that it drinks up the 
uſeleſs and recrementitious Matters of various Kinds, whether 
—_— ſaline, or unctuous, and diſcharges them by the pro- 
er Outlets. 


And hence, we conceive, proceeds the Reaſon why Drinkers 
of Water, provided it be pure and excellent, are more healthy, 
and longer lived, than ſuch as drink Wine, or Malt Liquors ; 
and why it generally gives them a better Appetite, and renders 
them 21. and fleſhy. For certainly Water is a moſt appro- 
priated Menſtruum to diſſolve the Aliment, extract its Chyle, 
or nutrimental Part, and carry it through all the innermoſt and 
fineſt Canals of the Body. ſides this, it readily waſhes off 
and diſſolves that tough viſcous Slime, which lines the glandular 
Coats of the Stomach, and Duodenum, whereby the diſſolving 
Juices of the Inteſtines, which are the immediate Inſtruments 
of Digeſtion, may more plentifully mix with the Food, and 
perform their Office. There goes a common Opinion, that 
the drinking of Water is pernicious to thoſe who eat Fruit: But 
this is a great Miſtake ; for in Spain, Portugal, and France, 
Water is the common Liquor; and yet thoſe Nations freely 
eat Fruit all the Summer, without any Inconvenience. Again, 
thoſe who drink Water, are obſerved to have much ſounder 
and whiter Teeth, than others; for Putrefaction and Corrup- 
tion of the Teeth is cauſed by the Scurvy, a Diſeaſe prevented 
by the drinking of pure Water, which actually cleanſes and 
waſhes the Blood, and diſcharges the Foulneſs thereof, Add 
to this, that the Drinkers of Water are much briſker and more 
alert to all the Actions both of Mind and Body, than ſuch as 
uſe Malt Liquors, the greateſt Parts whereof produce clammy, 
viſcid, and ſluggiſh Juices, hardly capable of paſſing through 
the exquiſitely fine Veſſels of the Brain and Nerves; whence 
enſue Indolence, and Weakneſs of the Body, and an Indiſpo- 
ſition and Dulneſs of the Limbs, both to Senſe and Motion. 
And as this plainly appears to be Matter of Fact, tis the more 
ſurpriſing, that the drinking of pure Water, which is ſo con- 
ducive to the Preſervation both of Life and Health, ſhould be 
ſo perverſly, and, as it were, unnaturally nauſeated by the 
People of our Country, whilſt it is as ſtrongly coveted and 
admired in other Nations. Such Malt Liquors as are thick, 
and highly nutrimental, lay the Foundations of many Diſorders 
among the Inhabitants of Northern Countries, more particu- 
larly where the Uſe of Brandies, Spirits, and Strong Waters, 
prevails. It is certainly much better for all Perſons of delicate 


Conſtitutions, and ſedentary Lives, to accuſtom themſelves to 


the drinking of the fineſt and pureſt Water, either alone, or 
mixed with Wine, to render it more acceptable. | 
Having thus conſidered the ſingular Efficacy of Water, by 
way of Prevention, we come next to examine what it will 
perform in the Cure of Diſeaſes. Phyſicians divide all Diſtem- 
pers into Acute and Chronical. Of the Acute Kind, the 
principal are Fevers ; which from the Structure of the ous 
and the Laws of Motion, appear to be an Increaſe of the Blood's 
Velocity and Force, ſo as to diſtend both the ſolid, or ous | 


bd 


and fluid Parts of the Body beyond their natural Size; this 
Increaſe of Motion having \ Tendency either to overcome and 
diſcharge the Cauſe of the Diſorder, or to deſtroy the Machine 
itſelf, Whence there enſues either Recovery, Death, or a De- 
pravation of ſome Parts of the Machine, when the Diſeaſe ter- 
minates in another. And thus Nature, which is often her own 
beſt Phyſician, ſometimes alſo produces Diſeaſes and Death. 
But here we muſt by no means confound the rational Soul with 
Nature, which is a Word we uſe to ſignify the Structure, Me- 
chaniſm, and Contrivance of the Body, acting with certain 
Powers, according to certain neceſſary and mechanical Laws, 
aſſigned it by its Maker. A Phyſician therefore, in the preſent 
imperfe& State of Medicine, can do no more than ſupply a pro- 

r Matter ro this augmented Motion in continued Fevers, 
during the whole Time they thus regularly continue ; for they 
have their own natural Periods, that cannot hitherto be ſafely 
ſtopped by Art. This increaſed Motion and Diſtention is at- 
tended with a t Heat, which violently 1 77 the fluid 


Part of the Blood and Juices, ſo neceſſary to Life; whence 
the principal Intention is to ſupply this fluid Part, in propor- 
tion as it waſtes. And as the Tendency of this increaſed Mo- 
tion is to break through the Obſtructions, that cauſe the Diſ- 
order, the Blood can by no means make its way, unleſs ſuffi- 
ciently thinned and diluted with a proper Fluid ; but, thus 
afliſted, it may allay the Heat and Inflammation, propel the 
ſtagaating Juices, and diſcharge the offending Matter that cauſes 
the Miſchief. And Experience ſhews, that if Water be not 
the only thing, there is no better Remedy yet found for this 
kind of Fever, than a free and large Uſe thereof, Whence 
Hippocrates, and others, highly recommend an aqueous Ptiſan 
for this Purpoſe. And accordingly, by this alone, with the 
Aſſiſtance of Reſt, and temperate Warmth, the moſt violent 
Fevers have frequently been cured, without any other Medi- 
cine. All that the beſt Phyſicians do in theſe Caſes, is either 
to bleed at the Beginning, where the Body is full; or to exhi- 
bit an Emetic, if the Diſtemper is ſeated in the firſt Paſſages ; 
or to preſcribe a Sudorific, in order to expel the offending Cauſe, 
in the moſt expeditious manner ; but after this, through the 
whole Courſe of the Diſtemper, they give nothing more than 
cooling, moiſtening, and perſpirative Remedies. Caution 
required in the Uſe of Water for this Diſtemper, is not to give 
it too cold, eſpecially near the Crifis, and when there is 
Reaſon to fear an Inflammation in the firſt Paſſages, not when 
the Body is ſtiff and rigid, and the external Parts parched and 
bound up; but to wait for the Time when there appears a Diſ- 
poſition to ſweat ; for then *tis ever proper to give Water in a 
large Quantity. 

is is agreeable to the Advice of tie beſt Phyſicians, and 
particularly inſiſted on by Lemmius, in his excellent Diſcourſe 
of Fevers. 

Thoſe called Chronical Diſeaſes generally ariſe from an 
Obſtruction of the Viſcera and glandulous Parts, or a Surcharge 
and Foulneſs. of the Juices, with a Stagnation thereof in the 
larger Veſſels; all which, according to the Rules both of Rea- 
ſon and Experience, are therefore to be removed in order to a 
Cure: But to procure this Effect, there is not a more ſervice- 
able Remedy than pure Water. How eminently ſerviceable 
the Medicinal Waters, both of hot and cold Springs, are, for 
this Purpoſe, is a thing manifeſt by Experience. But the 


greater Part of their Efficacy, in this reſpect, is, beyond all 


iſpute, owing to the Quantity of pure elementary Water 
they contain; for it were inſignificant to exhibit in theſe Di- 
ſtempers the mineral volatile Spirit, and the Salt, which 
ſuch Waters contain, without that purely aqueous Part. And 
accordingly there are numerous Inſtances of == and light Wa- 
ter, which, without containing = Mineral Ingredients, prove 
of extraordinary Efficacy in the Cure of Chronical Diſeaſes, 
The Effe& therefore can 8 be aſcribed to nothing elſe, 
but the pure Water. Of this Kind there are numerous Springs 
in Germany, the Waters whereof, being pure and ſubtile, tho? 
plentifully abounding with Air and Ether, prove curative of 
moſt Chronical Diſtempers ; particularly the Stone, the Gout, 


the Rheumatiſm, the Scurvy, and Weakneſs in the Limbs ; 


and by procuring the requiſite Fluigity to the Humours, they 
remedy Suppreſſions of the Hzmorrhoids and Menſes. 

As there is therefore ſufficient Reaſon to perſuade us, that 
the Wholſomeneſs of many Springs depends upon the Good- 


neſs of their Waters, it follows, that where other pure Waters 


are procurable, theſe likewiſe will have the ſame Effects. And 
this alſo is confirmed by Experience, as may appear from the 
Teſtimonies of Riverius, Oper. Lib. 4. Cap. 24. Celſus, Lib. 1. 
Cap. 15. Ballonius, Lib. 1. Epidem. p. 106. Sylvaticus, Cap. 1. 


Obſervat. 1. Martianus, Rondeletius, Aviſenna, Lib. 1. Set. 2. 


Cap. 16. p. 102. and others, who ſhew, that the drinking of 
Water has cured Obſtructions of the Menſes, the Head-ach, 
Ophthalmias, Colds, Rheums, Inflammations, the Gout, the 
Colic, Cc. being uſed either cold or warm, as the Stomach can 
bear, or the weak State of the Nerves requires. 

Of what ſingular Efficacy pure hot Water is, both by wa 
of Preſervative and Cure, appears from the Nature and Ut 


* 


1 


Medicinal Uſe, according 


* Ulcers of the Kidneys; Buck-bean, in the Sc 
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of Tea-drinking : For *tis certainly a Miſtak K 
the good Effects of Tea to the Line of the Piu: 
principal Virtue of this Infuſion is doubtleſs N.. . Ti 


Quantity of the pure hot Water employed j S tO i 
whilſt the Herb by its Aſtringency . Fol ne 


Body from being too much relaxed and 
Thereſdre, as — Diſeaſes are . thereh 
Contraction of the Fibres, all Phyſicians, who are w | * 
in Practice, will be cautious of indulging too- free . 5 
this aſtringent Ingredient in ſuch Caſes. * 
That Tea is an Aſtringent or Styptic Plant 
ral Experiments, as particular] 24 ner like Ok A 
lauſtines, and other aſtringent Veaotable, it turns ink 110 
Solution of Iron, or the Chalybeate Waters. See Tala 
And, to ſpeak a ſerviceable Truth, we have in mov 
Country many Plants, whoſe Virtues far exceed thoſe ny 
Indian Tea: And Choice ſhould be made of theſe Pap 
to the Difference of Diſtem; 
Thus, for Example, in Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, Paul Beto 
is proper; common Betony, in Diſorders of the Nerve; B, 
and Penyroyal, in Diſorders of the Uterus ; Ground i 
, g urvy, Er. be 
ſeverally made into Tea, with the pureſt Water, and drank h 
Again, common Chamomile may be advantageouſly uſed int 
way of Tea, againſt the Colic ; Parſley, in the Stone: f 
Ranunculus, in the moiſt Aſthma. Roſemary Tea is by | 
recommended as excellent in nervous Diſeaſes, viz, the 
lepſy, Palſy, and Apoplexy ; and for defending the Body 
preventing the catching of Cold; eſpecially if made wih 
Flowers of the Plant. But, in all Tea, tis a Caution of 
ment, that the Water deſigned for the Infuſion be not | 
boiled, but immediately poured upon the Plant as foon & 
ſimmers ſtrongly, in order to prevent the Loſs of its mote 


tile Parts. 


It remains, that we ſhew Water to be an univerſal Rene 
as it agrees not only with all Conſtitutions, but in all the l 
cations of Diſtempers. And, firſt, the Drinking of Wat 
ſerviceable in every Complexion. In the Sanguine, and dl 
of a ſoft Habit of Body, who have but few of the finelt k 
of Veſſels, it cauſes the Blood and Juices to circulate 
which in this Conſtitution would otherwiſe flow but ſl 
and ſo be ſubject to generate Obſtructions in the Viſcen. 
bilious Habits, where the Humours are in briſk Moti 
_ the exceſſive Heat, which would otherwiſe evaporate 
unctuous Parts of the Blood through the widened Tubs 
Pores of the Body. It likewiſe proves extremely ſervice 
by diluting and thinning the Viſcidity of the Blood and ul 
in Perſons of melancholy and phlegmatic Conſtitutions, 
Again, Water proves agreeable to Perſons of all ! 
Children are frequently ſubje& to violent Diſorders from 
Viſcidity and Acrimony of the Milk they feed on, u 
Caſe, beſides Abſorbents, diluting aqueous Remedies : 
great Service, In Youth, the ae, and Thickneß d 
nutritious Humours produce various Diſeaſes; ſuch 2 U 
and Eruptions of the Skin, which are excellently remeur 
the Uſe of diluting Liquors. And the fame holds truedt 
Diſeaſes of grown Perſons, and Perſons in Years; in all 
the drinking of Water is ſerviceable. For Men of full 
are very ſubject to Inflammations and Fevers, and od 
ſuch Diſorders as proceed from Stoppages and Obſtruction 
which Circumſtances, there can nothing be given ay 
than the fineſt Water, either hot or cold. We find, by lf 
perience, what ſevere Diſorders are occaſion'd by In * 
the Menſtrual and Hæmorrhoidal Flux, to reduce po” 
natural Periods, and preſerve them in their proper * 1 
convinced from practical Obſervations, that nothing 
effectual than diluting aqueous Remedies. * 
*Tis well known, that a Fulneſs of Blood and 1 6 
on many Diſtempers; but, to prevent this F 11 
appropriated thing is hot Water, made into 1 3 
Herbs; which thus, by diſſolving the glutinous "PT, 
vents the Maſs of Blood from increaſing too f 1 Juice 
of Water is no leſs ſerviceable in purifying ts 
readily waſhes off their impure ſaline, and drolly as thed 
all the excretory Paſſages of the Body. Beſides ſerves hel 
ing of Water promotes all the Evacuations, ion and de 
ſoluble, keeps the urinary Paſlages open, 
the ſame from the Adheſion of graveny * due of Wl 
erfully promotes that moſt ealthy Diſc 10 chick! 
Perfpiration. Laftty, Water is the effectu egenabl Y 
other Remedies. Thus Antiſcorbutics, and 7 f 
1 l | lood, prove : | 
cines appropriated to cleanſe the B 8, unk 
in correcting the Depravities of the e fucs 
Afitance of Water their Virtue be carried Fe 080 
remote Parts of the Body, in the A 625 i NE 
fuſions, To ſum up all, in whatever Caſes ſolring, 
12 or re 
either for altering, evacuating, opening, | 
is at all times the beft of Remedies. 
As Water is thus extenſively uſeful, It 3 
ſerve, that they who cannot procure the 


U 
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or Medicinal Uſe, muſt ſerve themſelves with ſuch 

an giyer- water as Cab be had ; but if theſe be not obtain- 
bg lerable Purity, the beft way is to diſtil them; or elſe, 
| 11 ht boiling, to correct them, by the Addition-of cal- 
# Fr Eborn. 1 is doubtleſs a ſingular Benefit of Nature, 
0 large Cities and Countries well watered with wholſome 
plane which thus bountifully ſupply ſo much better Remedies 
Tele of the Shops. If every prudent and diſintereſted Phy- 
ald IS examine into the Waters of the Place 
" te reſides, be might thence aſſuredly practiſe more to 

'Gigfaction of himſelf, and Service of his Patients, than in 
ommon way, by the miſcellaneous Uſe of numberleſs un- 
Remedies. F. Hoffman. 8 : 
From what has been ſaid above, the great Uſes and Advan- 
of drinking Water, both with reſpect to the Prevention 

© Cure of Diſeaſes, will be ſufficiently evident to every, intel- 
"+ Reader, I ſhall now proceed to conſider diſtill'd 


aters 


07 Diftilled and Medicated Naterr. 
The Waters ordered to be kept in the Shops are either m- 
und, or medicated. There are ſeveral ways of pro- 
4 Waters from Plants by Diſtillation, ſuited to the 
ures of the particular Vegetables made uſe of. The Inſtru- 
ent uſually employ'd in the Diſtillation of ſimple Waters, are 
wo Kinds, commonly call'd the hot and the cold Still. 
» Contrivance of the firſt of theſe is ſufficiently in 2 one's 
uintance, ſo as to want no Deſcription; and the Reaſon 
it bath been called the cold Still, ſeems to be, becauſe n 
ie Heat is required than to raiſe a Vapour, which is return 
m lowly by Drops into a Receiver. The other is a Copper 
fel, worked by a ſtrong Fire, which bails the Materials, 
ends over the moſt volatile Parts in an hot Steam, which 
condenſed, and cooled in its Deſcent by a long ſpiral Pipe, 
ned in a Veſlel of cold Water, called its Refrigeratory, 
m whence it falls in a continual Stream. "W748 
The firſt of theſe ſeems beſt fitted to draw, off the Virtues of 
ie Smples, which are valued for, their fine Flavour when 
en, which is very ſubject to be loſt in drying. Thus Baum, 
albu - wert, damaſk or white Roſes, and all things of the 
r Properties in this reſpect, give over much finer ſcented 
laters this way, than by the hot Still; the Heat there re- 
ied, and the Quantity of Water neceflary to prevent their 
ming to the Still, very much injuring their natural Flavours, 
t when thus managed, require no Water to be put to 
, nor to be bruiſed, but ſhould be committed to the Still, 
I they are freſh gathered; and as much is to be drawn off 
fer natural Moiſture will allow ; the Fire required in this 
being not ſufficient to cauſe an Empyreuma, becauſe it is 
jt enough to make the Top of the Still moderately warm. 
vever hath ſeen what in the Shops is called a Roſe-cake, 
. cally conceive in what Condition the Materials are left, 
i we thus diſtill'd. And as to the Damaſk-roſes in parti- 
ll after they have been thus treated, they will give to a De- 
i all their purgative Virtue, and make the Syrup ordered 
dem better than when managed any other way. Andi it 
dt only very remarkable concerni Materiak thus to be or- 
ſk that they are hurt by the leaſt Mixture of Water, which 
S It 2 Rule to gather them dry, whilſt the Sun is upon 
ad commit them forthwith to the Still, in order to have 
: * in Perfection; but that even bruiſing them deſtroys 
Flavour, as any one may be eaſily convinced by Trial. 
© ve, however, directs theſe Vegetables to be gather'd 
7 Dew upon them. | 
the latter Contrivance of the hot Still ſeems beſt calcu- 


W will not be injured by Fire, or Mixture of com- 
whict with them, ſuch as Hyſſop, Penyroyal, and the 
ery; irom their natural Production have ſomething hot 
8 n But then we are taught by common Expe- 
Hr theſe give over their Virtues this way much better 
In or; _ when green, as every one may obſerve in In- 
ker of them mont of theſe things ; for, when green, they make 
Widreg mere foul, and yield leſs Taſte of the Plant, than 
bn, A the Water fo drawn hath the fame Diſad- 


a ih in the Materials coming under this Manage- 
Rt in A ſuch different Treatment, ſeems chiefl 
I aon The lighter and finer ſcented Plants, whoſe 
ih we — cannot be preſerved to them in drying, and 
were bo, et to preſerve in their diſtilfd Waters, are 
tying Ja low Heat, without any Mixture ; becauſe by 
Vehicles Nn that their proper Juices are the beſt and 
Medicina 5. thoſe Flavours, But Things, whoſe Seents 
L than will pe conſiſt in ſomewhar moie groſs and 
Fo to cabal with their natural Moiftures, do better 
U we oy on Water, by Infuſion, thoſe very Parts 
d Te we 0 force from them by Diſtillation ; and in no- 
re obviouſly directed by Nature, than in this 


N 


Io, 1, Where we wank to blend ſomething into this Form, 


| N thoſe Materials which have vigorous, ſtrong Scents, 
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that is ſo light and volatile, as not to ſubſiſt in open Air any 
longer than it is in its Growth, it is certainly beſt removed from 
the Condition Nature left it in, into an Inſtrument, where, as 
it dries, thoſe volatile Parts. can be collected and preſerved. 
And what we call the cold Still is ſuch an Inſtrument, where 
the drying of the Plant or Flower is only forwarded by a mode- 
rate Warmth ; and all that ariſes from it, is ſaved for the Pur- 
poſes of Medicine. But when what we want from a Plant is 
not volatile enough to, riſe with its natural Juice in leiſurely 
drying, it is highly reaſonable to think this way inſufficient to 
raiſe it, and therefore we muſt have recourſe ta ſuch Means as 
have been taken Notice of in the other Proceſs of the hot Still. 

Quincey's Prælicł. 5 Os | 

An Example of a Water procur'd by the cold Still, from 

; | Boerhaave. | 

Take Roſemary, freſh gather'd,. in its Perfection, with the 
Morning Dew upon it, and lay it lightly and unbruiſed 
upon the broad round Plate within the common cylindri- 
cal Furnace, the Plate being firſt made clean, and fixed at 
the Height of two or three Inches. Then cover the Fur- 
nace with its large conical Still-head, and apply a Glaſs 
Receiver to the Noſe thereof. In the Fire- place of the 
Furnace put a lighted Coal, that does not ſmoke, and 
raiſe an equable * of Heat, not exceeding eighty- five 
Degrees on Fahrenheit's Thermometer; and let this Heat 
be kept up fo long as any Liquor comes over. Then take- 
ing away the Plant, put in freſh, and proceed as before ; 
1 to do this ſucceſſively, till a ſufficient Quantity 
of the Water be procured. this diſtilled Liquor be 
kept at Reſt, in a clean Glaſs, cloſe ſtopped, for ſome 
Days, in a cold Place; whereby it will become limpid, 
* the Taſte and Odour of the Plant. 

„ REMARKS, : 

In this Water are contained the Liquor of Dew, conſiſting of 
its own proper Parts, which are difficultly ſeparated from the 
Plant, and cleave to it even in the drying. This Dew alſo, 
by ſticking to the Outſide, receives the liquid Parts of the 
Plant, which being elaborated the Day before, and exhaling 
in the Night, are hereby detained ; ſo that they concrete to- 
gether into one ext Liquid, which is often viſcid, as ap- 
pears in Wax, Manna, Honey, c. This Water alſo con- 
tains the Fluid which exhales from the Veſſels of the Roſe- 
mary, and which principally conſiſts of ſimple Water, as 
appears upon long ſtanding in an open Veſſel, when the 
Taſte and Odour vaniſhing, leave an inſipid Water behind. 
Another Part of this Water is that ſubtile, volatile Subſtance, 
which gives the Plant its peculiar Tafte and Odour ; for theſe 
the Senſes diſcover in it; but the Remains of the Proceſs . 
ſcarce afford any thing thereof. This fame Water ſeems alſo 
to contain or other little Bodies, which in a certain 
time uſually grows into a kind of thin, whitiſh Weed, 
ſuſpended in the Middle of the Water ; and, daily increafing 
or — itfelf, becomes a Mucilage, which did not ap- 
pear at firſt. | 

I have kept theſe Waters undiſturbed in ſeparate well-cloſed 
Veſſels, and obſerved, that in a Year's time, they began to 
appear thick, which Thickneſs gradually increaſed every 
Yar, till at length the whole Liquor grew roapy or muci- 
laginous. Hence this Water contains the elementary Water, 
and preſiding; Spirit of the Plant, a Spirit ſmall in Bulk, but 
rich in Virtue, and exhibiting the ſpecific Smell and Tafte of 
the Subject. This Water, therefore, in exhaling, proves a 
Vehicle to that Spirit which contains in a ſmall, ſubtile, ex- 
tremely volatile, and thence eaſily feparable Subſtance, the 
particular Virtue of the Plant, leaving the Remainder ex- 
hauſted in this reſpect: And hence proceeds the Medicinal 
Virtue of theſe Waters, which principally depends upon their 
native Spirit. For this Spirit, having a briſk Mobility in moſt 
Plants, affects the Nerves, and raiſes the Spirits in cafe of 
their 3 But beſides this common Principle of 
Action, Plants have another iarly appropriated to each, 
and of wonderful Efficacy: This, in the Language of Para- 
celſus, is called their 4 nates fence, .. 

The odoriferous Scents, of Lavender and of Baum *. par 
in this, that they excite the languid Nerves ; but the d. ll of 
Lavender, beſides this, has another particular Virtue, and ſo 
has Baum. From the Virtue of Plants proceed -wonderful 
Effects in the Body, 'which can only be learnt from a faithful 
Hiſtory of Plants, where their Virtues, founded upon Expe- 
rience, are delivered. This peculiar Virtue has often a con- 
trary Effact to the common. The Indian Hyacinth has an 
rA ee but excites ſtrange Spaſnis in Hy- 
pochondriacal Men, and Hyſterical Women. Nue 21% dif- 
fuſes a very ſtrong Scent, which cures the Spaſtny occahoned 
by the former Odour. . | N | " 

We muſt alſo obſerve, that human Induſtry has diſcovered, 
that this fine Vapour of Plants is productive of thoſe ſtrange 
3 occaſianed by vegetable Concretes, as well in 
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of Evacuants, as Alteratives ; becauſe if this alone be totally 
ſeparated from Medicinal or Poiſonous Plants, the Remain- 
der, thoꝰ without almoſt any ſenſible Loſs of Weight, loſes 
all that Efficacy. Hence a Chymiſt ſhould be cautious and 
reſerved in affigning the Virtues of theſe Waters, and learn 
for ſome time before he pronounces with Certainty. From 
theſe Obſervations we may ſay, that theſe Waters will fre- 
quently cure Fainting, and prove agreeable in the way of Per- 
fume ; for nothing more directly proves more refreſhing, and 
enlivening to the Brain and Spirits, than ſuch a Water of 


Baum or Rue, each of them full of the reſpective Spirit of 
the Plants. | 


If the Veſſel be cloſe ſtopped, and ſet in a cool Place, the Wa- 


ters will retain their Virtues for a Year ; but if negligently 
kept, or any Crack ſhould happen in the Glaſs, their ex- 
tremely volatile Spirit ſecretly flies off, and leaves the Water 
vapid. Our Experiment alſo ſhews us, what it is which 


Plants loſe by being dry'd in the Summer's Sun, viz. The 


Water, and the Spirit we have been deſcribing. Hence alſo 
we know the Nature of that Fluid, which firſt riſes from 
Plants in Diſtillation, and what that Matter properly is in 
Plants, which gives their peculiar Odour, that is, their pre- 
ſiding Spirit. Lach, we hence learn, in ſome meaſure, 


what thoſe Effluvia are, which prineipally, in the Summer 
Seaſon, and the open Air, exhale from Vegetables; for it is 
highly probable, that theſe conſtant Exhalations of Plants, 
eſpecially in the Day- time, have a great Agreement in their 
peculiar Nature with the Liquor produced in our preſent Pro- 
ceſs, tho? differing in this, that the Exhalation is made from 
Parts continually recruited by the Root ; whilſt in our Expe- 
riment thoſe Parts alone are collected, which are driven off 
from the Plants, after being gathered, and no longer ſupplied 
with freſh Nouriſhment. W hence the diligent and ingenious 
Dr. Hales obſerves, in his Vegetable Statics, that the Diſtil- 
lation of the Juice received in Glafs Veſſels, artificially ap- 
plied to recent Inciſions of Plants, in the Summer Seaſon, is 
of a different Kind from common Diſtillations. 


Hence we may underſtand, that the various, peculiar, and 


often ſurpriſing Virtues of Plants, may be widely diffuſed 
thro” the Air, and carried to a vaſt Diſtance by the Winds. 
So that we muſt not preſently account as Fables what we 
find related in the Hiſtory of Plants, concerning the ſur- 
priſing Effects of Effluvia. The Shade of the Walnut gives 
the Head-ach, and makes the Body coſtive. The Efftuvia of 
the Poppy procure Sleep. 'The Vapour of the Yew-tree is 
reputed mortal to thoſe who ſleep under it; and the Smell of 
Bean- bloſſoms, if long continued, diſorders the Senſes. The 
ſtrong Action of the Sun upon Plants certainly raiſes Exhala- 
tions of great 228 means of the Spirits they diffuſe ; 
and the Motions of the Winds carry them to a great Diſtance. 
The dark Shades of thick Woods, where Vapours are con- 
tracted, occaſion various Diſeaſes, and often Death, to thoſe 
who reſide among them, as appears by melancholy Examples 
in America, which abounds with poiſonous Trees. For this 
Spirit of Plants is a thing peculiar to each Species, abſolutely 


inimitable, nor producible by Art: It has therefore Virtues 


uliar to itſelf, but ſuch as are ſtrangely agreeable to the 
— 1 Frag But becauſe the Spirits of ſome Plants are 
very manifeſt to the Senſes, whilſt thoſe of others ſcarce af- 
fe& our Organs of Smell and Taſte by any ſenſible Action, 
the Chymiſts have chiefly deſtin'd to this firſt Proceſs thoſe 
Plants which are remarkable for their grateful Odour. Such 
as thoſe of the following ſhort Catalogue, for Example, 
wha from the European Officinals, and a few of the 

= | 


Several of theſe Trees contain, in their different Parts, an i 


The much greater Tediouſneſs and Expence of working wi 


But to avoid the Tediouſneſs of the one, and the Inconvenient 


upon them, as in the common way of the hot Stil: 
| that all thoſe _ which require a middle Way between 
e 


fixed. And amongſt the Compoſitions, the 4jus # 


One of the greateſt Advantages of this Contrivance 5 


Nuitnieg, Seurvy-graſs, 
Onions, "The Southern-wood; 
Orange, | Hignel, : 
Origanum, hs, anſy, 
Philadelphus Athenæi; ot Tuberoſe, 
ſingle white Pipe- tree, Valerian, 
Polium, Victorialis, 
Roſes, Violet, 
Saffron, Walnut, 
Sage, Wild Thyme; 
Savory, "> 
TREES. 

Bay, | Maſtich, 
Benjamin, Myrtle, 
Box, Orange, 
Cedar, Peach, 
Citron, | Pine, 
Elder, Roſe, 
Fir, Saflafras, 
Guaiacum, Savin, 
Sts ee 1 

on, huya, or Liſe- tree 
Lime, Walnuz. ; 


matic, volatile Matter, which may be obtained in this 
Operation; for ſometimes their peculiar Virtue reſides ind 
Root, as the camphorated Balſam in the Cinnamon- tot; 
in the Wood, as in the Rhodium Wood; in the Bark, 2 
Cinnamon; in the Catkins, as in Walnuts ; and frequent 
in the Flowers, Leaves, and Seeds : Again, in the Wat 
that diſtil from them, as in the Walnut; in their Balla 
Gums, Tears, and Roſins, as in the Balſamic Tix 
Beoerhaave's Chymiſtry, Vol. 2. Proceſs 1. 


the cold than the hot Still, makes very few care to di 
ply with it ; ſo that where any thing of Moment is depend 


upon from this particular way, great Care ought to be ta 
not to be deceived therein. 


of the other, of theſe ways, there hath lately obtained 20 
trivance ſomething between both, which is by ſuſpending 
a Copper Still, conveniently filled with Water, aÞz 
Body, which is to hold the Materials to be drawn of; 
Head is fitted to the latter, which joins to a ſpiral Wo 
in a Refrigeratory of cold Water, as in the common 
Still. Ingredients thus diſtilled, which is in Baltes, h 

eater Heat given them than in the cold Still; and yetly 

terpoſition of the Water, in which the Veſſel contai 
them is ſuſpended, they have not the Fire fo forcibly 4 


other two, are hereby well provided for, as, among 
Simples, Mint, Angelica, Chamomile, and ſome ol 
which are of a Texture between very volatile and 


Alexiteria, the ſofter Snail-waters, and thoſe of ſunikr 
perties; but neither the very fine- ſcented Simples, 
heavier Compounds, can be thus ordered, but d 
vantage. 
Waters ſo drawn come over much cooler than _ 
Still, that is, they have not ſo much of the * 

it is commonly termed) ; ſo that an hot ſpicy * in 
ordered, ſhall taſte as cool upon the Palate when ar 
as in the other way it would do after it bad acqur 


| 

| PLANTS. derable Age. But another great Benefit is likewiſe © 

| Angelica, Fennel, this way, and that is, the avoiding that Foulneſs in 

| Aniſe, Feverfew, ter coming over, which ariſes from too great 1 

| Baſil, Gebaghl, oily Ingredients in the ordinary Diſtillation: For i. 

| Baum, The Garlicks, poſition be conſiderably overcharged with things Conti 
Bays, Heartwort, ſition, yet, by the Relaxacion of Heat in this W 
The Calamints, Hyſſop, they are ſo much leſs forced over, that the ot x 
Calamus Aromaticus, eſſamine, much finer. Yet, whether a Diminution in n. gg 

| Caraway, Lavender, Ingredients, or in. the Force to raiſe them, 1 m_ 

| Cardamon, Leeks, gible way to avoid this Inconvenience, [ ea or, ber 

| Caſſia Aromatica, Lemons, to determine; though I moſt incline to 1 rom 

| Catmint, Lily of the Valley, without doubt, they are the finer Parts o be bel 

| Celeri, Lily-white, which firſt riſe, and conſequently they mn _ 

| Chamomile, Lovage, come over with the leaſt Force. But this yl «til 

| Chervil, Mace, only with thoſe. Waters which are to come 5 to 1a 

| 9 2 tuous, becauſe there is not here Foree enon 

| itron, rum Syriacum others. | herein 

| Clary, N : In this View, if we paſs over the ſimple Wenn yl 
Clove July-flowers, Maſtichina, common Ma- directed to draw theſe Properties, we {bal on; are 
Coriander, ' rum, 1 Tt . | Wormmwoods, the Carduus, and the F 1 the hilt, 
Creſles, The Maudlin Tanſies, reſpect fitted for this Management: 4 it is ſo 0 
Cumin, T have any Scent that will come Oer, ffenſiye, el 
Dill, Mint, worſe; becauſe van; a to moſt very of chem bY 
Dittany, Motberwort, 1 that of the common Wormwood; an W 


4 Virtues only in a bitter, earthy Salt, that will hot 
ici — and * be come at only by Decoction. Ce- 
bein peſley, and daxifrage, have nothing in them volatile 

ine er in Diſtillation, but abound with a nitrous Salt, 
1 ves diuretic, when order'd in proper Forms ; and the 
wr and Oak-buds yield only a viſcid, mucilaginous Juice, 
Pe) wil afford nothing over the Helm but an inſipid Phlegm, 
a il ſoon mother and grow ropy. 'The ſame is chargeable 
** Frogſpawn, Succory, and Eyebright, which like- 
5 e over nothing diſcernible in a Water; and what comes 
| amel ſoon grows rank, and is ſo il- ſcented as not to be 
1-4 beſides its Aptneſs to grow ropy. From Flowers, as 
| of Oranges; Chamomile, Roſemary, Damaſk-roſes, and 
1 the moſt fragrant Waters are procurable; but from 
150 very little of Value. The Citron- peel alſo, among the 
nit makes a moſt delightful Water ; but neither Raſp- 

nor Walnuts ſend over any thing that will ſmell, taſte, 
ep. The Water from black Cherries ſeems, by much, 
belt we have in the Shops for a Vehicle; the Kernels give 
m agrecable Flavour, and there is ſo much of a Spirit in the 
luce as preſerves it the Year round, when carefully diſtill'd, 
thout Decay: But this we are frequently cheated in, ſome 
pking it from the Stones only, which thoſe, who expreſs the 
ice for other Purpoſes, ſell at a cheap Rate; tho? thoſe taken 
t from Brandy, where the Stone hath not been before 
ken, make this Water well enough ; but ſome are not 
$intl mntented only with theſe Pieces of good Huſbandry; but 
le it from other Kernels, and often from nothing but bit- 


> ſobſlituted Materials be crouded in ſuch Quantities, 
ſich commonly happens from the Encouragement of their 
kepnes) that they ſhew a Foulneſs which is not at all 
xeivable in the genuine Water. 

py indeed, in ſome Caſes, with good Reaſon, be requir'd to 
pe imple Waters under the Denomination of Coolers, or 
tha have no other Property than being ſoft Vehicles to other 
ings ; and theſe are beſt procur'd from inodorous or ſoft 
bſtances, as Plantain, Frogſpawn, and the like: And cer- 
jly, a diftill'd Water is more ſtrictly and A 
Amore a Diluter, than any other; but it is almoſt impoſſi- 
to keep theſe the Year round, which can be had only from 
tables at certain Seaſons ; and therefore ſuch as are de- 
| for mere Diluters, or Coolers, may poſſibly be had 
iter drawn, at any Seaſon, from Subſtances of like Smooh- 
þ and Texture, The ſimple Waters, indeed, from the 
liter ſcented Plants, as Baum, and the like, are very ſub- 
| to the ſame Decay; but that may, in ſome meaſure, be 
ech d by ſprinkling the green Herb, before it is put in 
Mil, with a little Spirit, which will be ſo far from a Pre- 
Ice to the Flavour of the Water, that it will rather help 
improve it. Quincey's Prælect. Pharm. 


ie of @ diftilPd Mater of a freſh Plant, by the Alembic 
ſhewn in Roſemary, From Boerhaave. : 


e now to inquire into that Part of Vegetables, which, 
ſeparated by the Heat of boiling Water, flies off into the 
The moſt commodious Operation for this Proceſs, is 
Form'd by a ſtill Head, cloſely fitted in to the Mouth of 
ö * 2s to collect and condenſe the Vapour ariſing by a 
eat, and tranſmit it without Loſs into a Receiver. We 
io collect whatever flies off from a recent Plant, by 
Degree of the Summer's Heat, up to that of two hun- 

Q iteen Degrees: And for this Purpoſe we ſhall again 
"ace of Roſemary, that the Operation may be duly 

| — that given above upon the ſame Subject; tho”, 
| $ s any other of the ſapid and odorous Plants, 
"k + fit Subjects for the preceding Proceſs, might be 
br! 5 all which contain an inflammable, oily, and a 
de Pane as alſo a ſaponaceous one, conſiſting of the 
ts deſign'd for this Operation are to be gather'd 
Wes are at full Growth, and a little before the 
8 80 , C before the Seed comes on; becauſe the Vir- 
See Th. expected in theſe Waters, is often little, 
"he . ? The M rut is form'd, at which time Plants begin to 
| not if bot orning is beſt to gather them in, becauſe the 
re then condenſed by the Coldneſs of the Night, 


pt! 

25 0 Ma the Tenacity of the Dew, not yet exhaled by the 
be belt dune Ai kerdood: when the Virtue of the diſtill'd 

is pſa Major reſides in the Leaves of Plants, as it does in 
15 fers, ary, Penyroyal, Rue, and many more; but the 
j to. b win Rol the aromatic Virtue is only found in the 

| ble their N es, Lilies of the Valley, &c. in which Caſe 
her Wo, be 2 ch Harts, whillt they ſmell the ſweeteſt, 
„ that i the Mar, fd before they are quite open'd, or begin 
995 ale! the Seeds ing Dew ill hanging upon them. In other 
he fe! Ee. wh to be preferr'd, as in Aniſe, Caraway, 
is ſo 0 Whole V. ere the Herb and the Flower are indolent, 


) Iftue re 1 ' | : 1 
ſve, e RIF by; mains 1n the Seed alone, where it mani- 
. r "Sy cute ble Fragrance, and aromatic Taſte, 
ey polſeſs d of this Virtue when come to 


x Almonds, Theſe Frauds are not eaſily diſcover'd, unleſs _ 


perfect Maturity, We muſt not omit, that theſe defirable Pro- 
perties are found only in the Roots of certain Plants, as appears 
in Avens, and in Orpine, whoſe Root ſmells like a Roſe ; and 
here the Roots ſhould be gather'd, for the preſent Purpoſe, at 
that time when they are richeſt in theſe Virtues, which is gene- 
rally at that Seaſon of the Year juſt before they begin to ſprout, 
when they ate to be dug up in a 3 If the Virtue here 
requir'd be contain'd in the Barks or Woods of Vegetables, 
then theſe Parts are to be chofen for the Purpoſe, 

1. The Subject being choſen, let it be bruiſed, or cut, if there 
be Occaſion, and with it fill two Thirds of a Still, Ieaving a 
third Part of it empty, without fqueezing the Matter cloſe ; 
then pour as much freſh Rain-water upon it as will fill the 
Still to the ſame Height, that is, two Thirds, together with the 
Plant: Fit on the Head exactly to the Neck of the Still, fo 
that no Vapour may paſs thro' the Juncture, which the Copper- 
ſmiths can order to Perfection. Let the joining of the Noſe of the 
Still- head to the Worm be luted with a ſtiff Paſte, made of 
Linſeed-meal and Water. Obſerve, that the Cavity of the 
Worm be always cleanſed by paſſing fair boiling Water thro' it, 
leſt otherwiſe the diſtill'd Water ſhould be foul'd. Apply a 
Receiver to the Bottom of the Worm, that no Vapour may fly 
off in the Diſtillation ; but that all the Liquor, being cool'd in 
the Worm: tub fill'd with cold Water, may be collected; which 
is beſt perform'd by keeping the Worm-tub continually ſupplied 
with cold Water. 

2. Things being in this State, digeſt for twenty-four 
Hours with a Degree of Heat of 150 Degrees. Afterwards 
raiſe the Fire, ſo as to make the Water and the Plant boil; 
which may be known by a certain hiſſing Noiſe, proceeding 
from the breaking Bubbles of the boiling Matter ; as alſo by 
the Pipe of the Still-head, or the upper End of the Worm, 
becoming too hot to be handled ; or the Smoaking of the Wa- 
ter in the Worm-tub, heated by the Top of the Worm ; and 
laſtly, by the following of one Drop immediately after another, 
from the Noſe of the * ſo as to make an almoſt continued 
Stream. By all which Signs we know, that the requiſite Heat 
is given; and if it be leſs than a gentle Degree of Ebullition, 
the Virtue here expected will not be rais'd : But when the Fire 
is too great, the Matter haſtily riſes into the Still-head, and 
fouls the Worm and the diſtill'd Liquor; and the Plant being 
alſo rais'd, it blocks up the Worm; for which Reaſon it is pro- 
per to place a Piece of fine Linen, artificially, at the End of 
the Still-head Pipe, that, in caſe of this Accident, the Plant 
may be kept from ſtopping up the Worm. But, even in this 
Caſe, if the Fire be too violent, it will throw up the Herbs inta 
the Still-head Pipe; whence the Paſſage being ſtopp'd, the 
riſing Vapour will forcibly blow off the Head, and throw the 
Liquor and Steam about, ſo as to do much Miſchief, or even to 
ſuffocate the Operator, without a proper Caution; and the 
more oily, tenacious, gummy, or reſinous the Subject is, and 
conſequently the more frothy and exploſive, the greater Danger 
there is, in caſe of this Accident. 

3. Let the due Degree of Heat therefore be carefully obſerv'd, 
and equally kept up, ſo long as the Water, diſtilling into the Re- 
ceiver, is white, thick, odorous, ſapid, frothy, and turbid ; for this 
Water ſhould be kept carefully ſeparated from that which will fol- 
low it: Whence the Receiver muſt be often chang'd, that the 
Operator may be certain, that nothing but this firſt Water comes 
over; for there afterwards riſes a Water that is tranſparent, 
thin, and without the peculiar Taſte and Odour of the Plant, 
but generally ſomewhat tartiſh and limpid, tho* ſomewhat ob- 
ſcur'd and foul'd by white dreggy Matter: And if the Head of 
the Still be not tinn'd, the Acidity of this laſt Water cauſes it 
to diſſolve the Copper, ſo as to become green, nauſeous, emetic, 
and poiſonous to thoſe who uſe it, eſpecially weak Perſons and 
young Children, as operating both upwards and downwards, 
with ſevere Gripings. If ſuch a Misfortune ſhould happen, it 
is remedied by drinking plentifully of Milk, ſweeten'd with 
Honey, or of the common emollicnt DecoCtions. 

4. The firſt Water, above deſcrib'd, principally contains the 
Oil and preſiding Spirit of the Plant, and always ſomewhat 
ſaline, which in moſt Plants is acid, but in the more pungent 
Antiſcorbutics a volatile Alcali ; for the Fire, by boiling the 
Subject, diſſolves its Oil, and reduces it into ſmall Particles, 
which are carried upwards by the Aſſiſtance of the Water, 
along with thoſe Parts of the Plant that become volatile with this 
Motion. And if the Veſſels are exactly cloſed, all theſe, being 
united together, will be diſcharg'd without Loſs, and without 
much Alteration, into the Receiver annex'd ; for, if we may 
truſt our Senſes, theſe Waters are richly impregnated with the 
Odour, Taſte, and particular Virtpes of the volatile Parts of 
Plants: Hence, if the Botaniſt juſtly aſſigns the Virtues of any 
Plant, as they are contain'd in that Part which is volatile by a 
boiling Heat, the Chymiſt can preſent thofe Virtues ſeparated 
from the reſt. The former was attempted by Mr. Tournefort, 
in his Book of Plants ſpontaneouſly growing, abolt Paris; and 
by Mr. Ray, in his Book of the native Plants of England. 

odonæus has perhaps ſpoken too boldly, and ſometimes raſhly, 
of them all, ec in the laſt Edition of his Work, printed 

at 
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were mention d in the former Proceſs, - 


af Antwerp in 1644. I have expreſly obſerved, that the firſt of 
theſe diſtill'd Waters contains only the Virtues of the Plants, 
reſiding in that Part which is volatile with this Heat ; becauſe, 
in the whole mix'd Juice of the. Plant, there is a certain Virtue 
depending upon a Mixture of this firſt Water, and the Liquor 
remaining after that is drawn off. The freſh expreſs'd Juice of 
recent Mint has certainly many other diſtin Properties than 


the diſtill'd Water thereof: Whence Phyſicians are to obſerve, 
that the Virtues of this Water, and of the native Juice, are 


not the;ſame, but very different. 


5. The Water of the ſecond Running wants the volatile Part 


above deſcrib'd, yet ſcarce brings over the more fix'd Part of 
the Plant, except what is ſomewhat acid and vapid : If, when 
this is come off, freſh Rain-water be pour'd upon the remain- 
ing Plant, and boil'd therewith, or ſtrongly diſtill'd, there riſes 


a more acid Water, containing N little of the particular Vir- 
tue of the Plant; almoſt the ſame kind of Acidity appearing to 
riſe thus from them all at laſt. This I may venture to affirm, 


upon Experience, that the Virtue of deftroying Worms, which 
the more celebrated Phyſicians have juſtly attributed to certain 
diſtilPd Waters, depends upon this, that the Acid of the Water 
of the laſt Running diſſolves the Copper, and thus acquires a 


Virtue not its own. This Operation, however, ſhews, that 


Plants contain an acid Salt fo volatile as to riſe and ſeparate 
from the Subject, with 215 Degrees of Heat. But Experience 
ſhews, that the Water of this ſecond Running has ſcarce any 
other Virtue than that of cooling; as may be ſafely tried 4 
uſing a Glaſs Still-head inſtead of a Copper one, by whi 
means the Inconvenience of its diflolving the Copper is pre- 
vented. 


6. And this is the beſt Method of preparing the diſtill'd offi- 


cinal Waters, provided the two Sorts be not mix'd together, 


for both of them would be ſpoil'd by ſuch a Mixture; they 


alſo ſpoil with keeping, and will ſeldom temain perfect a 


Year. 
REMARKS. 


We learn from the preſent Proceſs, | 

1. What a Plant parts with by the Heat of boiling Water, 
that is, the Water of our firſt Proceſs, the volatile Oil with 
its inherent Spirit, and a faline Acid. 


2. What remains in the Still after the Separation of theſe three 


Parts; that is, the Extract, the Earth, and the Salts. 

3. In what Part the Odour and Taſte of a Plant refide ; that is, 
in the Water, in the volatile Oil contained in this Water, 
and in the Spirit contain'd in this Oil. 


4. Hence is eaſily known what exhales by boiling, both in 


Cookery and Pharmacy, and what remains behind. If Coſt- 
mary, Chervil, Baum, or Smallage be boil'd in Broth, they 
loſe their peculiar Smell and Taſte, . with the Virtues thereon 
depending, and only leave behind their common ungrateful 
Parts ; but if cut ſmall, and added to the Soup already pre- 
pared, and kept hot, but not boiling, in a Veſſel cloſe co- 
ver'd, ſo as to infuſe for a while, they communicate their 
peculiar Virtues thereto. Cinnamon affords an extremely 

teful Water, which ſurpriſingly warms and exhilarates ; 
— when this is all come over, follows another that is 
acid and indolent, leaving an acid, auſtere, and cooling De- 
coction behind, reſembling that of Oak-wood. 

5. Hence it plainly appears at what time, with the ſame Force 
of Fire, quite contrary Virtues may ariſe from a Plant; for 
ſo long as a milky Water comes over from ſuch Plants as are 
aromatic, ſo long the Water remains warming and attenuat- 
ing ; but when it comes thin and pellucid, it is acid and 

ing. : 

6. In the laſt Place, we have hence the true Foundation for 
the conducting of Diſtillation ; for if the Operation be ſtopt 
as ſoon as ever the white Water ceaſes to run off, the Prepa- 


ration will be valuable and perfect; but if, thro' a Deſire of 


increaſing that Quantity, more be drawn off, and ſo the latter 
acid Part be mix'd with the firſt Running, this ſpoils the 
Whole. We ſhould here obſerve, by the way, that the 
diſtill d Waters of inodorous Plants, which have no aromatic 

| Sharpneſs, may yet leave very confi le Virtues, tho* the 
contrary is 8 ſuppoſed: And again, that the native 
Virtues of Vegetables may thus, in fome meaſure, be chang'd 
by the Boiling, from what Ne are. The Roſe- 
remaining in our preſent ſtill appears and 

- nat hp Form ; being only deprived of its native 


The common diſtill 4 Water by the Alembic, cohnbated or return'd 
bust upon more of the freſh Plant,” 


| The preceding Proceſs has ſhew'd, what Water and Fire may 
ſeparate from a Plant in cloſe Veſſels, and what is left behind 
ms bor tho $eolily hoeul teaches a Method of opening 


farther, and treating them ſo as to obtain diftill'd 


Waters much richer in thoſe Virtues of the Subject, which 
$ 


*. * 


| _ d about the Mouth thereof ; g aun Les 
The Water I have in this manner p nd 
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Take the Plant and Liquor, remaining in the 9% . © 
preceding Proceſs, and preſs them ol * after d 
that all the Decoction may be obtain'd, and with vn 
all the Water before drawn over. Return this Men 
the Still, and add to it as much of the ſame — ; 
as was employ'd before, and, if neceſſary, ad) 11 h 
much Water as may make up the former Pro,...: 
Plant: Now cloſe the Veſſels exactly, and 
with 150 of Heat, for the 


' 5 
Nights, that the Herb, being ſo long ſtecp din] 


ly at the firſt ; becauſe the Liquor in the Still he 

thicker, more impregnated with the Plant, and 105 
more flatulent, and apt to ſwell upon feeling the Fin 
eaſily boils over; but after about one half of the ex 
Water is come off, the Fire may be prudently ni 
the Rule before laid down be obſerved, and the Dif 
be continued fo long as the firſt Water, deſcrib'd in te; 
ceding Proceſs, comes over, and then the Operationhs 
ne 
more us, ſapi and turbid; f 

that of the laſt Proceſs. 25 E 
This Water alſo preſerves its Virtue much longer, md 
tains it in greater Perfection, than that of the laſt Proc 
which ſhews us a way of concentrating the peculiar Vm 
Plants; ſo far as it reſides in their volatile odorous Part: 
likewife the remaining DecoCtion in this Procels is much fr 
than in the former; and as the Operation may be repeats 
often as one pleaſes, both the Water and the Decocton i 
by ſeveral Repetitions, at length be made extremely rich 
that by this means excellent Medicines are procurable. 1 
in the Year 1730. 1 diſtill'd Baum after this manner fou 
times ſucceſſively, and found the Water at laſt had a balk 
Taſte; and the perfect Fragrance of the Plant, ſo to 
highly refreſhing, even when barely ſmelt to, or taſted: 
no Wonder, fince the Virtue of many large Baſkets of 
was here concentrated, and brought within the Compal 
ſmall Glaſs ; and the Remainder alfo, at the Bottom of the! 
being inſpiſſated, fild but another Glaſs, and proved gra 
auſtere, and ftrengthening ; ſo that, by mixing the two 
ther, the Virtues of the Plant might be thus high ot 
trated, or brought into a very little room. This Proceb! 
fore * not only afford 3 2 but 1 
tracts alſo, which, when properly mix'd together, yiews 
eines of ſuch Efficacy as can Farce otherwite be imitated 
the native Virtues of V bles are little chang's in ths 
ration, certainly leſs than in others; tho? it muſt be at 
that ſome Alteration is produced by ſo long a Continuat 
the Boiling; But both the Odour, Taſte, and Effects, 4 
ſtrate, — 1 pou 1 * retain, in an i 
5 ihc Virtues of ant. 5 
7 1 it is certain, that the ſought Medicinal Vat 
truly aromatic Vegetables reſides in that Part of tem 
riſes with the Heat of boiling Water; and that it > 

Art, to concentrate their Virtues, ſo that they a” 
much more effectual than in the State they are nat 1 
ed: Nor is there any Limitation; for by continuing * 
the Operation, the Virtues of Plants may be _ * 

. 

extrao ower x : | 
Paracelſus aſſures us he 33 by Experience, Ot 1 
poſſeſs'd of fo great a ſpecific Virtue, as, by chill Vi 
the Humours of the Body, to reſtore a new you 2 


d true, I judged I might, by means of the preſets 
procure the united Virtues of A 
and, indeed, I have in myſelf enced extrab 98 
of the Water ſo d, by taking it . emfi) 


na 


— gh mt tho 
irits, than any Collection of morvinc - * 
ee I have reduced dried Mint, 1 50 
Cobobations, into a balſamir penetrating Liquor, W. 
an incomparable and preſent Remedy for ſtr 
Stomach, and curing Vomiting p 


has, by its Fragrance, its agreeably penef7” rm 
aromatic Tafte and Virtue, immediatel ur or the 
Deliquiums, Faintings, and irregular not ter, pd 
cho taken in a very {mall Doſe, The lite, 4 he ff 
repeated Cohobations from recent Nee el. 
ſupplied the want of Bile in the Body, ſtim 


AU 


ſtant in forming the Chyle, and kill'd and 
fel . —_ like Water, from 2 Leaves of Savine, 
gels an almoſt incredible Motion to the whole nervous 
pu. as to prove the moſt excellent of all Medicines, for 
em, the Excluſion of the Fetus, and the Diſcharge of the 
ro Hzmorrhoids.' The cohobated Water of Rue 
i be ſufficiently recommended for the Cure of the Fall- 
4 16 the Hyſteric Paſſion, for expelling Poiſon, and 
pct - of Sweat and Perſpiration. I do not here mention 
| * | have made from the Berries of the Juniper- tree, 
he Arbor Vitz ; both of them ſucceſsfully 
* the Dropſy, as that from Chamomile-flowers cures 
me Agues. It were endleſs to purſue theſe Waters thro? 
iu Vajety of dubjects. I judge it manifeſt upon the Whole, 
© tis is a true and excellent ethod of obtaining the Chy- 
4 161d Waters. Some Rules, however, are required for 
une theſe two general Examples to all Sorts of Herbs, which 
oth ire ſomething peculiar. Theſe Rules are as follow: 
þ 12 the aromatic, balſamic, oleaginous, reſinous, gum- 
\refiousz and ftrong-ſmelling Plants, which long retain their 
ral Fragrance, ſuch as Arbor Vitz, Baum, Bay, Hyſlop, 
wer, Marjoram, Mint, Origanum, ay of wg: Roſemary, 
„ br be gently dried a little in the Shade; then digeſt 
” with the Quantity of Water already mentioned, for 
"ty Hours, in a Cloſe Veſſel, with 150 Degrees of Heat, 
| aferwards diſtil in the Method above deliver'd, and thus 


will afford excellent Waters. | 
1 When Waters are to be drawn from Barks, Roots, 
and Woods, that are very denſe, ponderous, tough, 
Ireſinous ; let them be digeſted for three, four, or more 
ſeeks, with ninety-ſ1x Degrees of Heat, in Veſſels perfectly 
el, with a proper Quantity of Salt and Water to open and 
bare them better for Diſtillation : A conſiderable Quantity 
lt is here added, partly to open the Subject the more, 
chiefly to prevent Putrefaction, which otherwiſe would 
unh happen in ſo long a Lime, and with ſuch a Heat, as 
xceflary in this Caſe, and ſo deſtroy the Odour, Taſte, and 
mes required: And thus, for Example, may - Waters be 
tured from Aloes, Box, Cedar, Guaiacum, Juniper, Rho- 
u, and the like Woods, 
; Thoſe Plants which diffuſe their Odour to ſome Di- 
ke from them, and thus ſoon loſe it, ſhould immediately be 
I'd after being gather'd in a proper Seaſon, without any 
vow Digeftion ; thus Borage, Bugloſs, Jeſlamin, white 
s, Lilies of the Valley, Roſes, &c. are hurt by Heat, Di- 
on, and lying in the Air. Some Woods alfo are injur'd in 
me manner; thus the Shavings of Saffafras, by being 
kd in Water, ſoon loſe their Virtue, Taſte, and Smell. 
The aſtringent, nutrimental, healing, conſolidating, 
Went, farinaceous, gelatinous, cooling, and ſtyptic Vir- 
of Plants are never, by this means, communicated to the 
Wd Waters, but are to be ſought either in the whole 
* or its moſt fix'd Part, Whence Pharmacy ſhould be 
tom the unneceſſary Trouble of preparing ſuch Wa- 
; 2nd, on the other hand, Phyſicians are diligently to be 
wild to ſeek for ſuch Virtues in the Infuſions, Deco- 
b, and Extracts of ſuch Plants. Would it not be ridicu- 
2 an . nutrimental = the RE and vapid 
Pe Water of Barley, or minc'd Capon's Fleſh ? Can an 
Lexpect to find the excellent Virtues of Sorrel, in hot, be 
* and bilious Conſtitutions, from the diſtill'd Water of 
ant ? 80 again it were abſurd to attribute the inimitable 
Ws of Plantain to its diſtill'd Water. Such idle and childiſh 
I 1 to be rejected in the ſerious Arts of Chy- 
cine, | 
== is far otherwiſe in thoſe Plants, whoſe real Vir- 
= relides in that Part which is ſeparable by a Heat not 
"Ig 214 Degrees; for the Waters carefully prepared from 
m contain all the Virtue which is loft in their Deco- 
. Ich. The celebrated Virtues of Lavender- 
* les of the Valley, and of Rue, againſt that Species 
Aling-ſickneſs which proceeds from a Diſturbance in 

7; 0 the nervous Fluid, reſide in the diſtilbd Water, 
3 tely wanting in the Decoctions or Extracts; ſo, 
. the anti- epileptic Virtue of Piony remains 
N but is wanting in the Water. | 

va * ſome Medicinal Plants whoſe Virtues reſide in 
1 that: * volatile, with the aforeſaid Degree of Heat, 
ul is U. theſe are raiſed by Diſtillation, the remaining 
Medicina 22 continue poſſeſſed of other Virtues, of 
frown tficacy, Such Decoctions, therefore, are not 
bey May, but to be inſpiſſated with a moderate Heat, 


A) 


j 
* 


1 


may be k . | 
q - Kept uncorrupted ; for, being afterwards 
* the diſtill'd Water, 1 bt Breach of bo are thus 
SC as he whole Efficacy of the Plant : And, of 

omile, Carduus Benedictus, the leſſer Cen- 
rt, Roſemary, Sage, 
Fes Sc. This Tribe of Herbs, indeed, 
mentation, ſo as to afford the better Waters; 
ecoctions come afterwards to be inſpiſſated, 


AQU 


they either have leſs, or a different kind of Virtue from the 


natural. 


7. Acid, bitter; auſtere, ſweet, and flat Taſtes, rarely af- 
cend from Plants in Diſtillation, but commonly remain in their 
Extracts, tho* they aſcend. from Chamomile, Wormwood, 
and a few more ; but the Colour of Plants is ſcarce ever rais'd 
by Diſtillation, tho* we have a blue Colour in the Diſtillation 
of Chamomile, and a green one in that of Wormwood ; but 
The 
nion of the Salt and 


Oil, never riſes, but remains in the Extras; and therefore 


theſe Colours are rather in the Oil A the Waters. 
ſaponaceous Virtue, conſiſting in the 


Plants endow'd with this Virtue are not to be thus diſtill'd. 


8: The following Vegetables ſcarce afford any thing of Uſe 
t, common 
Cherries, Colewort, Currans, Elder-berries, Endive, ripe 
Grapes, Ladies Mantle, Lettice, the Juices of Cittons, Le- 
mons, Oranges, Purſlain, Scorzonera, Sorrel, Strawberries, 
and Succory. There are alſo very contrary Virtues in tbe 
innamon, of the 
Firſt Running, is deobſtruent, heating, enlivening, ſtimulate- 
ing, and good in vomiting ; but that of the. Second Running 
aſtringent, cooling, and nauſeous ;3 whilſt the Decoction res 


in their diſtill'd Waters; that is, Barberry, 


ſame Plant: Thus the diſtill'd Water of 


maining in the Still is of a dark-red- Colour, opake, thick, 
of an auſtere Taſte, aſtringent, coagulating, and ftrength- 


ening. 


Simple Waters ate directed by the College of Phyſicians to 


be drawn 
From the Leaves and Buds of 

Both the Wormwoods, Baum, 
Angelica, Mint, 
Carduus Benedictus, Parſley, 
Succory, Plantain, 
The greater Celandine, Penyroyal, 
Eyebright, Oak, 

Fenil, Rue, 
Fumatory, Saxifrage, 
MY Ops Meadow-ſweet: 

rjoram, 
From the Flowers of 

Oranges, Piony, 
Chamomile, Roſemary, 
Beans, | White hs 
Lilies of the Valley, Red f Roſes. 
Elder, Damaſk * 
Red Poppies, Limes. 
Cowllips, | 


From the Fruits of 


Citrons, the Peel, Green Walnuts, and 
Raſp-berries, Black Cherries. 


From twelve Pounds of the latter of which, bruiſed with the 
Stones, draw one Gallon. 


From an Animal, 


Frog's-ſpawn. 
| Quincy's London Diſpenſatory. 


To theſe the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory adds 
Mugwort and Savine. 


The fame Diſpenſatory orders the FROG-S AWN WATER 
to be made thus: 8 


Hang ny Quantity of FRoG-sPAwN in a Bag, ſo that 
the Water may run from it into a Veſſel ſet under- 
neath to receive it ; and to every Pint of the Liquor, thus 


obtain'd, add a Dram of Roch-alum. 


This is a much better Frog-ſpawn Water than we find or- 
der'd in other Diſpenſatories ; the Addition of the Alum, and 
the manner of Preparation by Reſolution, conſiderably increaſe 
its Virtues ; whereas that obtain'd by bare Diſtillation gives 
us little more of the Spawn than its uſeleſs Phlegm. As it 
ſtands here, it ſeems deſign'd as a Cooler for external Uſes. 

The ſame Diſpenſatory very properly obſerves, that the Wa- 
ters of thoſe Plants which are — to no good Purpoſe by 
Diſtillation, may be made by diſſolving a proper Proportion 
— their eſſential Salt in Spring- water (or rather in diftill'd 

ater ). | 
: The Method of making the Aqua LAcris ALEXITERIA, 
Alexiterial Milk Water, is ſpecify'd under the Article ALExI- 
TERIA, Which ſee. 


Aqua CinNNAMOMI TENUIS, 
Small Cinnamon-water, is made by infuſing twelve Ounces of 


Cinnamon in eight Pints of Water, and then diftilling till the 
Liquor ceaſes to come over milky. ' þ K 

Another Simple-water has lately been introduced into Pra- 
ctice, not mention'd in any Diſpenſatory that I know of, un- 
der the Name of PxeyeR-MInT WATER. This, I preſume, 
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is diff from the MrRTHʃ Srieis patviokintys ET A- 
BITIORIBUs, Foliis MEN THA FUSs c, SAPORE FERVIDO 


Firnis of Ray's Sytopfis ; MN TAMA SAXIFRAGA, Ad- 


SUsTtoxRE Forio, SPICATA, SAPORE ACRE FERVYIDO, of 
PlilFtriet's Hlmnge)t. «29, MEenTHA PiPERATA acuTa of 
Petiuer's Herbarium Fritannicum; Pepper-niint. 

This Water is extremely hot in the Mouth; and upon the 


Stomach; and therefore ſeems proper ts warm, invigorate, and 


difcuſs Flatulencies, to deſtroy Acidities in the Stomach and 


Duodenum, and prevent Coagulations conſequent thereto. 


Anethit+ Method of procuring i Water from Vegetables, by fer- 


- menting' the Vegetable before Diftillation, after the manner of 


Ludovicus. 


The Effects of Diſtillation, Digeſtion, and Cohobation, 
have ſufficiently ſhiewn us the Action of the Fire, limited by 


the Degree of boiling Water, in Diſtillation and Cohobation ; 
and of a more gentle Fire, with Water, by Digeſtion. We 


are, 


1. 


empty at the Top, of four Inches deep 


now prbceed to exhibit an elegant and uſeful Way of obtaining 
Virtues of Plants very little alter'd from what _O OY 


tho render'd more penetrating and miore volati 


Take recent Roſemafy, cut and bruiſe it, if that ſeems 
heceffary ; put it info a large Oak Caſk, leaving a Space 
| - then take as 
much Water as would, when added, fill the Caſk to the 
ſame Height, including the Plant, and mix therein about 
an eighth Part of Honey, if it be cold Winter Weather; 
or a twelfth Part, if it be warm : In the Summer the like 
Quantity of coarſe, untefined Sugar might, to the ſame 
Purpoſe, be added inftead of the Honey, or half an Ounce 
of Yeaſt added fot each Pint of Watet will have the fame 
Effect ; but I prefer the Honey uſed as deſcribed : Let the 
proper Quantity therefore of Honey and Water be warm- 
ed and poured upon the Plant in the Caſk ; let the Caſk 
ſtand upright, and Have its wide, upper Orifice, or Bung- 
hole, looſely cover'd with a wooden Cover; then ſet it in 
a wooderi Cheſt, to be kept heated by means of a live 
Coal bury'd under light Aſhes, ſo that the Liquor and 
Plant may feel a Heat of about eighty Degrees, which is 
afterwards to be conſtantly kept up, by covering the out- 
fide with Cloths, and due Regulation of the Fire, 
which muſt therefore be er and mofe carefully at- 
tended in cold Weather; but in the Heat of Summer, 
little or no Fire is requir d. On the ſecond Day a hiffing 
Noiſe will begin in the Liquor, with Bubbles, Frothing, 
and a grateful Smell of Roſemary, the Plant now again 
riſing to the Surface: This Motion is called Fermentation. 


2. When this Fermentation has continu'd ſo long, that 


what was on the Top begins to ſubſide and fink to. the 
Bottom, the ion is continu'd long enough for our 
Purpoſe, fo that now the Veſſel muſt be cool'd, and cloſely 


*bung'd down ; for if it ſhould continue 8 15 open in the 


ſame Warmth, the Spirit and Oil, now render'd more vo- 
latile, would fly off, and the Virtues requir'd be loſt; fo 
that the Matter ſhould be now directly diftill'd, 


3. Take therefore as much of this Plant, and its fermented 


Liquor, as may fill 'T'wo-thirds of a Still, and work carefully 
from the firſt ; for the Liquor, containing much ferment- 


ing Spirit, eaſily rarefies with the Fire, froths, ſwells, and 


becomes very ſubject to boil over. And as all this 
ppens much quicker in this Diſtillation than in the fore- 
going Kinds, we ought here to work flower, eſpecially 


At the firſt. | 
4. And thus there will come over firſt a limpid, undluous, 


— 4 — odorous, how Le all which is to be 
ſeparate ; there follows a milky, opake, turbid Li- 


8 containing ſomething of the fame Taſte and 


top ee ra rats = 7 on fr 
fragrant, and ſcarce having any Property of the Roſe- 
: bers rimains inthe Still an Extract, indolent 
with reſpect to the Roſemary, and retaining much of the 
Subſtance of Honey. And all theſe Particulars hold, 
when the Fermentation is continued, till the Plant ſpon- 
taneouſly falls to the Bottom of the Caſk, which, with 
the above- mentionꝰd Degree of Heat, uſually happens in 
ſiye or fix Days. | | | 


. This firſt Water, or rather Spirit, may be kept for ſeve- 


ral Years, in a cloſe Veſſel, without changing or growing 
ropy. It alſo excellently retains the Taſte and Odour of 


the Plant, tho? a little alter'd ; but if leſs Honey were 
- added, leſs Heat amgley'd, .or the Fermentation continu'd 


only two or three 


ys ; then the diſtill's Water of the 


firſt Running would be white, thick, opake, unctuoua, 


... frothy, and perfectly retain the Scent and Taſte of the 


© the Water will not be ſo 


Plant, or much leſs alter'd than in the former Caſe ; tho' 
and penetrating» After 


this is drawn off, a tartiſh, limpid, inodorous Liquor, 


6. Thers is alſo in this Caſe always found fome 0 


1. Hence we learn, that this Fermentation (when perfeAlyſui 


Benedictus, 


2. Hence the Taſte and Smell of Plants, com 


ders them the more odorous and ſapid in the wad 


AU 
will riſe, leaving a Remainder behind, that 


leſs of the Properties of Roſe than in © th 
Proceſs. | ; ogy * the viecegy 


| firſt Water, which was not in the former Spit. f. 
if the Fermentation were to continue only for 4 ty, 
a Day and a half, the Water that firſt ca 
y abound with Gil. In other reſpeckh 14. 
nearly the ſame in boch; for it is conſtantly jou, 
longer the Fermentation was continu'd, the leſb (); 
in the diſtil'd Water? and therefore what rina jeg? 
ways clearer and ſtronger z but upon mixing with ct 
ater, the Whole immediately becomes milky; * 
theſe Waters greatly differ from one another, 1s. 
they are differently prepared in the above · mention d 1 
When the Fermentation is perfectly performed ny 
Water will be limpid, the ſecond milky ; and if a thi 
forced over by a ſtrong boiling Heat long continu; 
will prove acid, thin, and limpid, reſembling dib 
negar. The Extract in this Caſe will always be dhe 
impregnated with the Virtue of the Plant employ, 
longer the Fermentation was continued, or the mor; 
| feClly it was performed; and vice verſa. The (j 
which in the Diſtillatjon of the unfermented Plantz & 
upon the Surface of Water, becomes ſo aten 
when the Plant is perfectly fermented before Dilly: 
as entirely to diſappear, and lie concealed; or is ſubtich 
vided in the diſtill'd Liquor, which may therefore be c 
Spirit, rather than Water. That this is the Caſe, wy 
from hence, that if a large Quantity of Water be x 
to the Spirit, it preſently grows white; which f 
that there was Oil conceal'd in it: And frequenthj 
Drops of Oil, thus regenerated, will float upon the 
face of the Water. | | 


REMARKS. 


in, the proper Time requir'd for that Purpoſe, with a | 
Fropetion of F — and if the whole fermented 
be for ſome time contained cloſely bung'd down in 20 
affords theſe Waters extremely limpid, hot, aromatic, 
rous, ſapid, and penetrating, without any Sign of ther 

ining an Oil ; and according as theſe Properties a 
more in the Water, the native Virtues of the Plant we! 
changed ; ſo that at laſt they can ſcarce be known: 
when the Fermentation is ct, each loling its | 
Character, they all become nearly alike : Whenceitsx 
feſt, that the particular Virtues of Vegetables are not ex 
or perfected by Fermentation, as they were in the pred 
Proceſs by repeated Cohobation ; and that the Warn 
preſent Proceſs, by ſuch Cohobation, are not render d 
tuous, as by a ſingle Fermentation. And this ſeemstop 
from hence, that in the long continued and actiye Moti 
Fermentation, the volatile preſiding Spirit, now freed in 
open'd Parts of the Plant, but principally from the a 
ated Oil, exhales ; for the Tenacity of the Oil 
chief thing that detained and locked the Spirit in tt 
But a gentle and moderate Fermentation, which das 
dilipate the Spirit, only diſſolves the viſcous Oblacs 
mirably quickens theſe Waters, makes them * | 
long preſerves them from on, Dreggines = 
neſs ; as is excellently obſerved by that ſkilful q 
Chymiſt, Daniel Ladovicus, in his Diſpenſator) i 
dated to the preſent Age. And thus the Water 

prepared, is highly commended, 

Sweating and Perſpiration are required. 


their dab Waters, principally 7 upon * 
irit reſpectively. But as this Spirit is ? 
nacli. when this Oil is mixed wich the Wag 


it is ſo mixed. This Oil is ually thinned, g 
.nacious, more ſpirituous, eaſier to mix e Veſt 
Diſtillation, Digeſtion, and Cohobation in "04 iſe 
thus the Spirit alſo becomes more volatile 127 
ſo as eaſily to fly off, unless it is every WY 
confined in the the de d 
prog, highly efficacious Waters _ Eel 
ut as Fermentation requires a L 0 
miſſion of the Air, and open Velſlels, — 
its Motion, ſo as to mix them with Ach cd 
Fotm make an inſlammable Liquor 3 "7. oven | 
without a Diffipation of the native Spitit. "od fir en 
Oils miſcible with the animal Juices, 2rd 1 rn 


| fineſt Veſſels ; but always deftroys the poco | i 


Plant. In the mean roves the t Nang 


ne, it . 
veying ſtimulating and grateful Virtus to nit, 5 
cih thoſe of the Noſe, Mouth, Jaws, TE, 


and Inreſtines. 


E 


Eg TEE 


2 


| ined, 


V 

11s Whether Jolie: ery thus 
18 f i differ d in 

raiſed the Matter perpen- 

i or hater 5 28 in 

rards, the Fire 

Diſtillation; they 


its Ote, and which, Prracelſus. from 
Of this kind of Diſtiſlation 


ce 
ire now to give 
let there b&-proc 
1 From the upper 
a receive exactly, and ſuſtain a 9 
guck full of Holes, which is to {ink into rag 5 outh 
: Veſlel, ſo far that the upper Surface of the Þ 
om the Rim thereof; then place any recent, green, 
1 nt Plant, * oa 9 A . Co hls h 
ay redch up to im ; then apply a flat Cover, hic 
a cloſe the Mouth of the Vella th the Aſſiſtance 
uting, to prevent any Vapours from exhaling. The whole 
wats may be made of Iron-plate, if a large Quantity of 
iter is requir'd at once; otherwiſe, for a Experiment, 
W if Earth may ſuffice. Let a little fine Aſhes be ſifted upon 
Cover, and a few live Coals be placed thereon, that the 
4 Parts of the Plant may be reſolved into Vapour, and its 
s be liquefied ſo as to fall into the wide Part of the Veſſel 
w, where being condenſed by the Cold, they will gradu- 
diſt! and collec, if the Fire be prudently managed, and 
aſd by Degrees. And thus the Spirit, Water, Wax, 
, Oil, Roſin, as alſo the ſaline and faponaceous Matter 
he Vegetable, which do not eaſily riſe in the preceding 
ilktions, may be obtained: Care, however, muſt be had, not 
ule the Fire too large, for fear of quite burning up the Parts 
be Subje&t ; tho”, indeed, a ſmall Degree will have but 
Ek; but if a violent Fire be ufed, all the Parts will be 
—— the oily Matter burnt up, the Smell and 
of the Produce become ſo empyreumatical, ſmoky, bit- 
md nauſeous, as to be ſcarce fit tor internal Uſe, eſpecially 
dubject were dry and unctuous. But when ſucculent 
ables are employ d, ſuch as Roſe-flowers, and prudently 
0 without burning, the Water ſo prepared will nearly 
Wie the natural Juzces, as containing both their ſapona- 
Nature, and peculi h always à little 


jar Virtues, thoug 
u by the Fire; whence the expreſſed: Juices themſelves 
only more agreeable, but more medicinal. - Paracelſus, 
fs, by treating Guaiacum in this manner, obtained an 

„ and a foetid Oil, which he recommends 
kt external and internal Uſes ; whence this Operation 
fn for ſome time practiſed in Germany, but is now al- 
lſuſed, or changed for others more ſuitable. Boerbaave's 


uns and Compound WAT ERS directed 
of PHYSICIANS. 


preparing theſe, ae ere tobe whole aan. ualeſs 
ua ordered to the contraty : In Defect of thoſe which 
about a fourth Part of the dry may be ſubftitutcd, 


auch Spring- . 
yard be . i 0 be alowed as yall prevent ther 


by the Cor l bo 


ABnTES Minus CoMPosITA': Or, The Le 
un of Wormwoed Water. © or 


[he Leaves of dried Wormwood,- two Pounds ; of 
kb, bale ſeeds, two Ounces; of Coriander- 
* a Pound, Inſuſe them all in four Gallons of 
. Brandy, and draw off the ſame Quantity by Diſtil- 


he Ame manner, but with an Omiſſion of theſe Seda, 
Herbs, lon, an Au nentation of four times the Quan- 
* are made Waters from the whole Plants of An- 
Can alint, Sage, Ce. the Flowers of Roſemary, 
| iron, 2nd fler Ts Aniſe, Juniper-berries, 
1 from chat of the former Dif 
Nitin — and Coriander-ſeeds —— 
uch; G, ach makes it more cordial ah grateful to 
yielding too foul an Oil to ſuit it 
ater is commonly uſed in Stomachic 
» _ 4 — 2 Vir- 
15 e ater. riſing it 
thoſe Qualities which belong to it in Totes 


3 on a Sy : 


ele Orion, 
ies Diſtillation, 


nga, Ginger, Calamus Aro- 


Nutmegs, each two Drams ; of the Leſſer Cardamoms 
and Cubebs, each one Dram; cut and bruiſe the Ingredi- 
ents as they require; and, after infuſing them for ſome 
time in twelve Pints of French Brandy, draw off the ſame 
Quantity by Diſtillation. ck 


Dy [This differs from that of the former Diſpenſatory, in reject- 
ing Liquorice-root and Raiſins, which can have no Effect in 
Diſtilation; and in allowing a greater Proportion of Spirit, 
and more to be drawn off ; the former being too much loaded 
with the oily Ingredients, to admit cither ot its being fine to 
the Eye, or grateful to the Stomach. Quincy“ us, 

If we conſider the Wormwood and Gentian Waters as 
Stomathics, little can be expected from them; becaufe the 
Materials they are drawn from, ate not fuited to ſend any thing 
over by Diſtillation, that comes within this Intention; fo that 
if there be any thing good in them, we are more beholden to 
the Spirit than the other Ingredients for it. Duing*s Prælect. 

amaceut, "Rs . 

The Agua Abſinthii, and Angelic nagis Compoſite, are ſuf- 
ficiently uniform in their Intentions, but have too many of the 
dil Seeds to allow them to come over fine, efpecially the latter; 
but neither of them is much preſcribed or made. dem. 


Aqua AnGELIic# Macis Courosrr A; Or, The greater 
Compoſition of Angelica Water. 1 


Take of Angelica-root, and the Leaves of Carduus, each 
fix Ounces ; of Baum and Sage, each four Ounces ; of 
Angelica- ſeeds, fix Ounces ; and of Sweet Fenil-ſeeds, 
nine Ounces, Let the dried Herbs and Seeds be groſly 
bruiſed ; and to them add of Cinnamon, two Drams; of 
Cloves and Mace, each one Dram and an half ; of Nut- 
megs, and the Leſſer Cardamom-ſeeds, each one Dram; 
of Cubebs, and Galangal-root, each one Dram and an 
half; of Famaice Pepper and. Saffron, each one Dram. 

Infuſe them in two Gallons of French Brandy, and draw 
off as much by Diſtillation” . a7 


This hath rejected the Species Diamoſchu Dulis; and the 
Aromaticum Roſatum, which were in the former ; one of theſe 
Compoſitions being wholly expunged in the preſent Diſpenſa- 
tory and in their room are added Spices more convenient! 

wering the ſame Intentions. But in this, the Carduus ayai 
nothing; and the Sweet Fennel-ſceds are an tso great 8 - 
tity, which will make the Water foul and milky, The laſt 
Runnings of all the foregoing Waters are worth ke: ſepa- 
rate for carminative Juleps, and ſuch- like Intentions. Nuincy s 


Aqua Bavonre Couposrt a: 
Water. * | 


Take of the Juice of Bryony-roots, four Pints ; of the Juice 
of Rue and Mugwbrt, each two Pints; of the Leaves 
of Savine, three Handfuls ; . Matherwort, Catmint, and 

Penyroyal, each two Handfuls ; of Baſil and Dittany, 
each one Handful and an half; of freſh outer Peel of 
Oranges, four Ounces ; of Myrrh, two Ounces; of Ru- ia 
Caſtor, one Ounce ; Fpirit af Wine, eight Pints.  Diſtil 
as uſual after proper Maceration ; for the longer things of 
_ this Kind infuſe together, the better js the Water. 


This is much prefctibed in Hyſterical Caſes, and is very 
forcing upon theterus, which makes it giyen to promote Peli- 
very, and forward the proper Cleanſings afterwards ; as allo to 
er Mentrual ObReuBtions, and abuntlance of Female'Com- 
plaints. It is likewiſe good againſt Convulſions in Children, 
and of Service in any nervous Complaint in eicher Sex. Its 
Doſe is from two Drams to two Ounces, with any conveni- 


ent Diluter. % 
The Aqua CE ee takes in ſome of the moſt 


efficacious of the fœtid Simples, and ſeems admirably"well 
contrived for the Intention of an Hyſteric, ſo far as their Vit 
tues are procurable this way; but they who would have it gos, 
muſt expect it very foul and milky; far where it is her wile, 
it hath been defrauded of its due Quantity of the beſt l redi- 
ents,-or their better Parts have been 1 with Ah u, or 
taken out by the Filtre, Quin Prater. Pharmyc- | = 8 1 
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Aqua Frozum CHamantlt Cours A: Or, Cum. 
pound Chamomile-flower Water. © nou Ou 


Take of dried Chamomile-floweis, one Pound; of the outer 
Peel of Oranges, two Ounces ; of the Leaves of common 
Wormwood and Penyroyal, each two Handfuls ; of the 
Sceds of Aniſe, Cumin and Sweet Feriniel, of the Berries 


of Bay, and Juniper, each one Ounce ; infuſe them in 
one Gallon of Freneb Brandy, and draw off double that 
| Quantity by Diſtillation. U 4 + AS: Hil oc p 494 


This Water is a Carminative, and in that Intention may be 
uſed at Diſcretion. Quincy. 5 


Aqua Cinnamonr ForTis 1 Or, Strong C ininanitn Ma- 


Take one Pound of Cinnamon groſly powtered, and one 
1 2 of French Brandy; draw off by Diſtillation ten 
ints. A #1 | 


Aqua Eripemica: Or, Plague Water. 


Take of the Leaves of Celandine, Roſemary, Rue, Sage, 
- Reman Wormwood, Dragon, Agrimony, Baum, Scor- 
dium, the Leſſer Centaury, Carduus, Betony, and Mint, 
each two. Handfuls ; of dried ica-root, Zedoary, 
and Gentian, each one Oynce ; of the Virginia Snake- 
root, half an Ounce ; let them be infuſed in one Gallon 
of French Brandy, and draw off ten Pints by Diſtillation. 


This very much differs from that of the old Diſpenſatory ; 
and, beſides the Addition of many new Herbs, leaves out the 
Maſterwort, Piony, and Butterbur-roots, infomuch that the 
Intention of the Medicine ſeems changed from an Alexipharmic 
into a Cardiac. It is taken from Shipton's Additions to the former 
Diſpenſatory; and is not, by many, ſo much eſteemed as the 
former Plague Water, rhe Ingredients of moſt + & mag 
being here neglected, and many in this either uſeleſs or foreign 
to the Intentions. Quikcy's Diſpenſat © 


Aqva GrnTiAane Courosir A : Or, Compound Gentian 


-: Take Guiitian diced; chr PFound.and xn igen of the Leaves = 


and Flowers of the Leſſer Centaury, each four Ounces ; 
_ - - infuſe them in fix Pints of French Brandy, and diſtil about 
half that Quantity, -—- - | 


This Water is frequently preſcribed as a Stomachic, and is 


commended for a „and is ſaid to do Service in Drop- 
fies, the Jaundice, and any Obſtructions of the Viſcera; and 
is given from two Drams to two or three Ounces at a Doſe: 
But, in Truth, theſe Ingredicats give ſo little that will riſe in 
Vapour, that the Spirit comes over but with a very ſmall Al- 
teration ; ſo that they who are fond ef the [Virtues as they 
ſtand recommended in thoſe Ingredients, muſt look for them in 
the Extract, or never put them into the Still; and that is eaſil 
made by ftraining and evaporating the Reſiduum, and is m 


uſed in the „ Chiefly with Stomachics and Deobſtruents, 
when preſe to be made in Pills. Salmon, in his Notes up- 
on this Water, ſays, it is a Preſervative in peſtilential Seaſons, 


excellent againſt the Rickets, helps Stitches in the Side, and 
provokes the Terms and After-birth ; and, with equal Reaſon 


and Conſiſtency, that wretched Scribbler might have ſaid it cured 


Corns, broken Bones, and Apoplexics. Ruincy's Diſpen/. 
©, Aqya InrgniALy: Or, Imperial Water. 


Take of dried Citron Peels, of Nutmegs, Cloves, and Cin- 
namon, each two Ounces ; Roots of Cyperus, Florentine 
Orris, and Calamus Aromaticus, each one Ounce ; of 

- Zedox 2 ringer, each half an Ounce; 
of the 27 vender and Roſemary, each two Hand- 
fuls; of Leaves of Bay, Marjoram, Baum, Mint, 
e and Thyme, each one Handful ; of the Flowers of 
white and red Roſes, each half an Handful; Damaſk 

 _  Roſe-water, four Pints ; of French Brandy, one Gallon; 


+ This is a very good cephalic Water, and makes a very con- 
venient Julep in any nervous Caſes whatſoever ; and though it 
is fo much lighted in the preſent Practice, this may be ſaid of 
it, which can be ſaid of few beſides in the Diſpenſatory, that 
All the Ingredients coincide in one Intention, and ſuch as will 
part with their Virtues by Diſtillation. It may be given from 
two Drams to two Ounces in any convenient Vehicle; it is alſo 


a pleaſant Cordial Dram alone, and very good upon any ſudden 


Sickneſs of the — Ruincy's Diſpenſat. 


It is an excellent Cordial, and can be pal 
in all nervous Caſes; both in Children and gros 


AON 
Aqua Laeris Al EXT ENIA: Or, 4 ter; 
ter. ALEXITERIA. ” an 0 Mil 


A Lata, Tewvis: Or, 4 ſmall Suity,, 


Take of the Leaves of Baum, Mint, Harts-t | 
+  Ground-ivy, of the'Flowers of Archangel, Ma“ 
" Elder, each one Handful; of Snails waſhes 
| OT e of Nutmes = 
-  - Qunee; of Cow's Milk, one 2 
ing to Art, either in Balneo Maria, or in a Send. ur. 


r: If this be drawn with fix Pints of Cow's Milk, au 
Pints of Canary; it is ſtyled The ffrunger Snail Wu,, 


| Agua Miftanrrnis : Or, The wonderful Nat 


Take of Cloves, Galangals, Cubebs, Mace, the Leffr 
damoms, Nutmegs and Ginger, each one Dram; Ju 
the Greater Celandine, half a Pint ; French bah | 
Pints and an half ; and draw off the ſame Quaniity y 
ſtillation. et | 


This is a pleaſant and good Cordial, and great 
Wind off the Stomach, and diſperſes e 
Diſpenſat. e 

5 Agua NEgPHRITICA: Or, A Water againſ the m 


Take of the beſt Flowers of White-thorn, four Pau 
of Nutmegs bruiſed, three Ounces ; infuſe them top 
in a Cloſe Veſſel with two Gallons of generous Wi 
wire, and draw off by Diſtillation twelve Pint. 


This was much preſcribed by the late Dr. Rad iſt, be 
not in the former Diſpenſatory. 


Ad A Pzoniz CourosrrA: Or, Compound Pim 
fer. . 


Take Lily of the Valley Flowers freſh gathered, one ft 
and infuſe them in two Gallons and an half of 
Brandy; and to the ſame put of Lime-flowens1 
Pound; of Piony, four Ounces ; of the Male Pion 
two Ounces and an half; white Dittany, and long! 
wort, of each half an Ounce; of Miſleto of the\ 
and Rue, each two Handfuls ; of Piony-ſceds bull 
Drams ; and of the Seeds of Rue, three Dramsa 
half; of Ruſſia Caftor, Cubebs, and Mace, ad 
Drams; of Cinnamon, an Ounce and an half; d 
mary- flowers, fix Pugils; of Stcechas, and Lax 
flowers, each four Pugils ; of Betony, Clove, wi 
llip-flowers, each eight Pugils; of the Juice d 
Cherries, four Pints; and from the Whole draw 
Diſtillation four Gallons. | 


The preſent College Diſpenſatory hath left out ſunel 
jnfignibeane — that were in the former, an 5 
larly the Squills; and avoided alſo the Trouble of 
Diſtillation, which was altogether needleſs. Ths , hi 
as was originally inſerted by the College in their fut! 
tory, under the Title of Aqua Antrepileptica * 

tities alſo of ſome of the Ingredients art 
three Drams and an half of Seeds of Rue, when the - 
be taken in Subſtance at one Doſe, without an 
It has ſome Ingredients in it of little or no 


of into 20 
tion. The Seeds will make * -_ cod ina 


in its tity to what it was before; * 
the mo iderable Ingredient in the Whole "he mu 
tention, | yet the more it ſends over the _ oral 
deform the Water with a Milkineſs, and p04 Fol 
and therefore tis much better contrived into tle v. 
in the Quantity it now ſtands here, it 15 eo the mi 
Harm in this feſpect; ſo that this Water, Dreſcrptil 
fant enough, and now obtains in common, 

any of the ſame Rank. Quincy Prælibi. | ; bf 


Wan 
may be diluted into a Julep with Black-cher . 
ſuch Vehicle, and may be given from one Guns 
Children; and from half an Ounce to two 


* 


che Caſe requires it, may be repeated every 
: But Caſes of Moment are not truſted to 


Duincey's Diſpenſat. 
1a PROTHERIACALIS : Or, A Succedaneum for the 


W and, 
eight Hours. 
Helps 25 this alone. 


Leaves of Scordium, Scabious, Carduus, and 
Goato- rue, each two Handfuls; of Citron- peel, and 
Orange- peel dried, each half an Ounce; Seeds of Ci- 

u Hartwort, and Treacle-muſtard, each one Ounce; 
f he Flowers of Marigolds and Roſemary, each cne 
Hzndful ; Cinnamon, two Drams ; of French Brandy, 
wo Pints 3 and diſtil off fix Pints. 


ke of the 


Carduus Seeds, and the Carduus Water, are in this 
ted 25 inſignificant, the reſt continuing much as before. 
delgned to be uſed as Treacle Water when that proves de- 


in a Seaſon not fit to make it. Quincey. 
wy 


ga RAPHANIT COMPOSITA : Or, Compound Hor ſe-radiſb 


le of the Leaves of both Scurvy-graſſes, freſh gathered in 
the Spring, each fix Pounds; bruiſe them, and preſs out 
the juice; and to it add the Juices of Brook-lime and 
Water-creſſes, each one Pint and an half; of Horſe- 
radiſh-root, two Pounds; of Arum-root, freſh, ſix Ounces; 
of Winter's-bark, and Nutmegs, each four Ounces ; of 
Lemon-peels dried, two Ounces ; of French Brandy, four 
Pints ; and draw off by Diſtillation eight Pints. | 


this is rejected the Briony-root, which is ordered in a large 
tity in the old College Diſpenſatory, but renders the 
pur of the Water nauſeous, and gives no Virtues ſuitable 
main Intention of the Whole. The Arum-root' is like- 
in this increaſed in its Quantity, but half an Ounce, be- 
prdered in the former, whereby the Medicine is rendered 
pore pungent, and efficacious as an Antiſcorbutic, or a 
tic, both which Purpoſes tis calculated for. All the 
fients in this Water, are of a ſubtle penetrating Nature, 
n with volatile Salts, which, in many groſs and 

itutions of the Blood, do great Service by dividing it, 
endering it more fluid, which will increaſe the Diſcharges 
Kidneys, and likewiſe waſh through any ObſtruRions 
ſe Parts. In all Obſtructions of the other Yiſcera, it is 
Lexcellent Medicine, and prevails againſt the Jaundice, 
es, and Dropſies; and, in ſcorbutic Caſes, there is 
ig beyond it; as it greatly forces thoſe minute Paſlages, 
tes 1 ranſpiration, and cleanſes the Skin, and other ſmall 
is, which entertain groſs Particles to the Detriment of 
proper Offices, It may be given from half an Ounce to 
r four Ouncts, unleſs immediately after Diſtillation, be- 
ben it is ſo pungent as makes it difficult to take without 
Auting. This Water ought to be drawn with the Re- 
ined cloſe to the Worm by a Bladder, 


| the beſt Part will fly away. Quincy Diſpenſat. 


at ſome! * Aua Raphani Compoſita aims at the Intention of a 
;, and Ac; and will, if good, be as foul and milky as the com- 
le of 3 Mony Water, when rightly prepared. Quincy's Præ- 
is is Ut —_—_— | a+ 
fultD | 2 , 

Lo Vs Doctors STEPHAN : Or, Doctor Stephen's Wa- 


e Wide of Cinnamon, Gi 
| | n, Ginger, Galangals, Cloves, Nutm 
| — A of Paradiſe, of the Seeds of Aniſe, — 2 
apr; 2 _ "gy of — Leaves of Thyme, 
7 inyme, Mint, Sage, Penyroyal, Raſemar 
olocut — of red Roſes, Chamomile, Origanum, and La 
wh each one Handful ; of French Brandy, fix Pints ; 
aw off one Gallon by Diſtillation. 


he Ingredients in this Water are well ſuited to the main 
" Cephalic, a Cordial, or Carminative ; it is like- 


cevhat Antihyſterical, and th 
Ta al, erefore frequently uſed by 
a © amongſt their Women. It is much Sreſcribed 


to two Ounces. 


7 TuxRAcAL 18: Or, Treacle Water. 

0 . 1 4, / 4 . 
Juice 2 juice of green Walnuts, four Pints; of the 
0 Pints op Ky ints ; of Carduus and Baum, each 
ound a If the freſh gather'd Butterbur-roots, one 
a, and M yy half; of Burdock, one Pound; of Ange- 
| ne Wort, each half a Pound; of green Scor- 


eight Qunces ; of Lemon-juice, two Pints ; 


ane Gallons and an half, and then add four 


otherwiſe a great 


Hum. 
"3s four Handfuls ; of old Venice Treacle, and Mi- 
5, randy, one Gallon and an half; draw off by 


The new Diſpenſatory omits the needleſs Circumſtance in 
the former, of depurating the Lemon-juice before Diſtillation, 
and very prudently adds the diſtill'd Vinegar afterwards, inſtead 
of putting it into the Still, becauſe with ſuch Management it 
effectually anſwers all its Intentions, and riſques leſs Hazard of 
carrying along with the Medicine any Part of the Metal with 
which the Alembic is made, as all Acids are ſubj ect to do. This 
Water is the moſt uſed of any in the Shops, though its Compo- 
ſition be blamed by many ; for the Juices can contribute very 
little to its Virtues ; and upon account of the proper Seaſon to 
obtain them, this Water cannot be made at all times, how 
much ſoever wanted ; unleſs, as ſome do, the Juices are ex- 
preſs'd in their Seaſon, and kept on Purpoſe ; but then they 
are good for nothing; for ſo little as is of a volatile Nature in 
theſe Simples, will very ſoon be loſt. The reſt of the Ingredi- 
ents indeed agree very well to the main Intention of an Alexi- 
= and Sudorific; and the Acids contribute much to that 

urpoſe, 
he Doſe of this Water is uſually to grown Perſons from 
half an Ounce to one Ounce, which is too little ; for four 
Ounces is but a moderate Quantity to have any Reliance upon, 
Dien to Perſons who are uſed to high living. Orincy's 
at. | 


21 enſat 

t is of great Importance in Compoſition to adapt the Ingre- 
dients made uſe of to Forms in which their Medicinal Virtues 
may be procured and preſerved. But nothing is more idle than 
to ſtudy the Elegance and Beauty of Medicines, becauſe they 
are not calculated to pleaſe the Eye or Palate, but to cure 
Diſtempers. Beſides, all our Endeavours to render Remedies 
palatable are fruitleſs, becauſe the very Name of a Medicine, 
with moſt People, conveys an Idea of ſomething nauſeous. 

As to the Form of Spirituous Waters, they do not ſeem in 
the leaſt calculated for the Removal of any Diſtemper, thongh 
oy may ſomtimes relieve Symptoms. If what has been ſaid 
under the Article Alcohol, with reſpect to Spirits procured 
by Fermentation, be duly conſidered, perhaps others will, like 
me, think, that ſpirituous Waters can ſeldom be taken in 
Quantities ſufficient to do any conſiderable Service by the In- 
gredients wherewith they are impregnated, without doing a Miſ- 
chief more than kc: fo by their noxious Spirit. 

In ſeveral of the Compound Waters mentioned above, much 
more is directed to be drawn off, than is put of the Spirit to 
the Ingredients. In theſe Caſes therefore, the Compounder 
muſt take care to put into the Still Water ſufficient to admit of 
the Quantities directed to be drawn off, 

Becauſe there are many of the foreign Writers in Phyſic, 


who make mention of the Agua Anhaltina, and of the Aqua 


Sc lopetaria, which laſt is uſually known by the Name of Eau 
d Arquebuſade, I ſhall in this Place ſpecify the Manner of their 
Preparation. And to theſe I ſhall add a Snail Water, ſomewhat 
different from that of the College, on account of its ſingular 


Excellence. 
AQUA ANHALTINA. - 


Take of the beſt Turpentine, half a Pound; of Olibanum, 
one Ounce ; Wood of Aloes reduced to Powder, three 

Drams; Grains of Maſtich, Clove-gilly-flowers, or Roſe- 
mary-flowers, Nutmegs, Cubebs, or Galangals, Cinnamon, 
each ſix Drams ; Saffron two Drams and an half ; Fennel- 
ſeeds, and Bay-berries, each half a Dram. Reduce all to 
a Powder, and digeſt in five Pounds of Spirit of Wine for 
fix Days, adding fifteen Grains of Muſk tied up in a little 
Bag. Then diſtil in a flow Balneum Marie ; ſeparate 
what is clear from what is turbid. ' 


N. B. Tis better to put the Muſk in the Beak of the 
Alembic. 5 


This Water warms, dries, diſcuſſes, ſtrengthens the Heart, 
Stomach, and other Viſcera; for this Reaſon it is thought good 
in Faintings and Deliquiums. But it is more frequently uſed 
externally, and ſaid to be of great Service in Catarrhs, and Pains 
ariſing from a cold Cauſe, in the Wandering Gout, as tis call'd, 
in Palſies, Epilepſies, Apoplexies, Vertigos, Tremors, and Le- 
thargies, by rubbing the affected Part well with it. Schroders 
Pharmacopaia Medico-chymica. | 


\ 


Aqua SCLOPETARIA, five VULNERARIA : The Vulnerary 
Water, commonly'call'd Eau d Arquebuſade. 


Take of the Leaves and Roots of Comfrey, of the Leaves 
of Sage, of Mugwort, and of Bugle, each four Handfuls ; 
of the Leaves of Betony, Sanicle, Ox-eye, of Daiſy, of 
the greater Figwort, of Plantain, of Agrimony, Vervain, 
Wormwood, and. Fennel, each two Handfuls; of St: 
ohn's- wort, of long Birthwort, of Orpine, of Paul's 
tony, of the leſſer Centaury, of Yarrow, of Tobacco, 

of Mouſe-ear, of Mint, and of Hyſſop, each one Hand- 
ful: Cut all theſe, and bruiſe them ſufficiently in a Mor- 
7 n * ar; 


| S. x * 

a CU 
tar; then put them into a large Earthen Veſſel, and pour 
twenty Pounds of White-wine pon them. Stir the 
Whole with a Stick, ſtop the Veſlel, and allow it to di- 
geſt in a warm Durig-hill, or any other ſuch Heat, for the 


Space of three Days. Then pour it over into a large Cop- 
per Cucurbit, I 2 is covered with Tin; and, 


the Moiſture into a Receiver, by a moderate Fire, in the 
ordinary manner. Thus you will have the Vulnerary 
Water, or Eau d Arquebuſade, which muſt be preſerved 


in a cloſe-ſtopt Bottle. 


It is good for Contuſions, and Diſlocations, and very proper 
for diſcuſſing Tumors; apply'd externally, it deterges Wounds, 
and old Ulcers. It incarns, corroborates, reſiſts Putrefaction, 
ſtops Gangrenes, and is by ſome uſed againſt Vapours. 

That the Nature, the Uſes, and Virtues of this Water may 
be the better underſtood, I ſhall ſubjoin a ſhort. Account of the 
Qualities of each of its Ingredients. | f 

As ſor the Water itſelf, its very Names are expreſſive of its 
Wirtues; for the Word Fulnerary imports its being proper for 
curing Wounds. And the French Word Arquebuſade implits 
its heing particularly proper in Gun-ſhot Wounds. 

1. CourREY then, or the greater Conſound, is glutinous, 
and proper to conſolidate the Lips of Wounds ; hence it receives 
its Latin Name CoxsoLiDa. It ſtops Hzmorrhages and 
5 luxes, and contains little Salt, but a great deal of Oil and 

hlegm. | 

ag fs is, by way of Eminence, called Salvia, becauſe in 
a great many Diſorders it is thought to ſave and preſerve Life. 
Of this Herb there are two Species, the Wild and Garden Sage ; 
of this latter Species there are two Kinds, the large and the 
ſmall. The ſmall Kind is the beſt, and muſt be uſed in pre- 
paring the Vulnerary Water. It contains a great deal of Salt; 
and an Oil exalted into a Spirit. It has few paſſive Principles, 
and is cephalic, nervous, antihyfteric, ſtomachic, and ape- 
rient. 

3. MucwoRT contains a great deal of Salt, little Oil, and 
Phlegm; and is antihyſteric, aperient, and vulnerary. 

4. BucLEe, or Middle Cimſound, contains a conſiderable 
Quantity of Salt and Oil, and a great many paſſive Principles. 
It is vulnerary, corroborative, and proper in Diſorders of the 


Lungs. | | 
5. BzToxy contains an exalted Oil, and an eſſential or 


volatile Salt, but little fixed Salt, Phlegm, and Earth ; and is 


cephalic, cordial, and vulnerary. oo 

6. SANICLE contains a conſiderable Quantity of Salt and 
Oil, a great deal of Phlegm, and little Earth. It is aftringent, 
conſolidating, vulnerary, proper in Hernia, uſed both inter- 
nally and externally. _ | 

7. Ox-EYE contains a 2 deal of Oil and Phlegm, and a 
conſiderable Quantity of Salt. It is vulnerary, and preſcrib'd 
for the King's-evil, 1 

8. ThE SMALLER DAs v, or Bellis Minor, contains little 
Salt and Earth, but a great deal of Oil and Phlegm. It is uſed 
for ſtopping Hzmorrhages,. conſolidating Wounds, diſcuſſing 
Tumors, and carrying off Inflammations of the Eyes. 

9. Scrophularia ry or the GREATER FIGWORT, con- 
tains a great deal of Salt and Oil, a conſiderable Quantity of 
Phlegm and Earth, and is apply'd for diſcuſſing ſcrophulous 
Tumors, which its Root reſembles. It is alſo uſed to ſoften 
Hardneſſes, to deterge Wounds, and old Ulcers, 

10. PLANTAIN contains an Oil, a little Salt, but a great 
deal of Earth and Phlegm. Its Salt, which is acid, — 
mixed with its Oil, and with a great many paſſive Principles, 
is almoſt entirely abſorb'd by them; for this Reaſon the Plant 
is only flightly deterſive, but it is aſtringent and refreſhing, on 
account of its Earth and Phlegm. It is uſed in Fluxes of 
Sorts, in Hzmorrhages, and Inflammations of the Eyes, 

11. AGRIMONY, or Eupatorium, contains a conſiderable 
Quantity of Salt and Oil. Its active Principles are mixed with 
a great deal of Earth, and a little Phlegm ; | for which Reaſon 
it is deterſive and aſtringent with regard to the Forces, but 
aperient with regard to the Urine. It is thought good for Diſ- 
orders of the Liver, and ſtops Fluxes. 5 

12. VERVAIN contains a conſiderable Quantity of Salt and 
Oil, and is cephalic, , or deſiccative. It is uſed for 
Diſorders of the Breaſt, for the Stone and Dyſentery, for gene- 
rating Milk in Nurſes, and for the Pleuriſy. It is both admi- 
niſter'd internally, 1 > th __cT 

13. Abſinthium, or Wozuwoop, contains a ſulphureous 

irit, or rather an exalted Oil, in which its Smell conſiſts. It 
as alſo great Store of Salt, but little Phlegm, It kills Worms, 


and corroborates the Stomach. It is vulnerary, aperient, and 


antibyſteric. 45 | 

- 14: Faniculum, or Fx, contains a great deal of Salt, 
and Oil half exalted to what we call Spirit ; it alſo contains a 
conſiderable 8 of Earth and Phlegm, Its Seeds, the 
Jargeſt and beſt nouriſh d, come from Florence, are very much 


uſcd in Medicine z they diſpel Wind, and are antibyfteric, after which it is to be return'd into the 


2 adapted its Head and Refrigeratory to it, draw off 


Salt, and exalted Oil, aud but idle Phlegas and Tor | 


AQU 


Its Root is aperient ; and its Leaves are proper fo 
that Sanies which ſometimes infeſts the E " tri 
Wounds, | er "compa 

15. The Hypericum, or ST. Jonn's-wor 1 
pou rye Gountity of Oit, 905 and Ear 9 

hlegm. It is vulnerary, anti-hyſteric, aperient, and * ttt 

16. BIKTHWORT is called 4ri/tolochia, on —— ** 
being proper for bringing away the After-birth. The.” u 
Species of it, the roxnd, the long, the ſmall; and — * 
the Ariſtolochia Clematitis; all of them contain 3 w_— 
Oil and Salt, a conſiderable Quantity of Phlegn . 
Earth. They are vulnerary, deterſive, antihyſterie ut i 
per to reſiſt Gangrenes, attenuate Phlegm, and 26 Ref 
N „ 1 1950 1 | y; and the Row 
the two. laſt are in ſuch Medicines as 4 
1 ire degra 

17. Telephium, or Oxid, contains a great 6 
and O, blk little Salt and Earth. It is — = of a 
moiſtening, and conſolidating. It is alſo prope: in f 
NID and deterging and wearing off Blemiſhes * 

18. Veronica, or Paur's BR TONV, is of two dord, 
Male and the Female: The Male is of two Sorts, one fi 
and the other crooked, and creeping on the Ground. Thi 
is moſt in Uſe, and muſt be made Choice of in preparing | 
v Water. All the Species of this Plant contain a bt. 
deal of Salt and Oil, and are of an inciding, attenuating, dt 
ſive, vulnerary, and ſudorific Quality; they are alſo prope 
Ulcers of the Breaſt and Lungs, and for reſiſting Poiſon, 

19. The Centaurium Minus, or LRSSER CexTauy,q 
tains a great deal of Salt, a conſiderable Quantity of Ol 
Earth, but little Phlegm. It is vulnerary, deterſive, di 
and aperient. It is proper for Scurvies, intermittent Frye 
Worms, Madneſs, Obſtruction of the Menſes, the Sciatica 
Jaundice. g | 

20. The * or TARRO w, contains a great del 
Salt and Oil, and is aſtringent, vulnerary, diſcutient, and 
per to ſtop Fluxes, Hæmorrhages, and Gonorrhceas, 

21. _— of 3 is univerſally known w 
narcotic vulnerary. It is ry to bruiſe it, andy 
it to Tumors, in — 0 e en b * 
rits which attenuate the Matter, and open the Pores. It 
cuſtomary to infuſe it in common Water for waſhing Tei 
and other Deformities of the Skin; bat if the Water is wol 
ly impregnated with it, it is ſubject to excite Vomiti 
There is alfo a Syrup of it prepared fot the Atm. i. a. 


of it are ſometimes uſed by way or 19m Apoplexis, | 
| ies, and uterine 8 tions. It contains a Sulphur, 


a volatile Salt, ſo penetrating, that it is ſcarce ſooner in 
Stoinach, than it ſtimulates its Fibres, and excites Volt 
Its Oil is fo ftrong an Emetic, that if a Perſon but hal 
Noſe a little above the Phial in which it is contain'd, he wt 
I myſelf once made a ſmall Inciſion in the Skin of 21 
Thigh; and upon putting a ſmall Tent in it, which tall 
dipt in the Oil of Fobacto, the Animal was violently put 
and vomited almoſt immediately after. 

22. The Fr a-rs] or MovusE-EAR, contains a conudd 
Quantity of eſſential Salt and Oil, little Phlegm, but 24 
deal of Earth. It is aftringent, vulnerary, incrafſating, f 
for Herniæ, and for ſtopping Hæmorrhages, Dyſentens, 
= "I ah M ther wild in 

23. Mentha, or Mix r, is either wild, or grows 
t Both Sorts contain à great deal of exalted Ol, and 
tile Salt, and but little Phlegm and Earth. Both Specis © 
borate the Stomach, aſſiſt Digeſtion, diſpel Wind, a 
Colic, attenuate and diſſolye Humours, and reſiſt 7 ; 


24. Hyfſoprs, or Hvssor, contains a great deal 


vulnerary, deterſive, and -aperient. It is uſed in 
the Breaf and Lungs, ſuch as the Aſthma and Phibils | 
As the Vulnerary Water, or Eau d. Arquebuade, 1 
Encomiums paſſed upon it by ſome ] Phyſicians . 
the ſame time ſo little known of heard — 
I have abridg'd Mr. Lemery's Remarks upon each 0d | 
dients ; that, knowing: the Nature and . on 2 
apart, we might be the better able to form à u 
the Compound reſulting from their Oonjunction ani 
in the manner directed. : vill 
As in this Proceſs moſt of the Plants ſubjected" y 
are none of the moſt ſucculent, it is proper to 20 1 1 
to them, finde that Liqugt excites a Ferment g. hi 
to diſengage the ſaline, ſulphufecus, and vontle 7, 
Ingredietits. ak 


the Cucurbit, arid the Water driwn off acquires ©.y5p 
empyreumatic Smell. After half the Liquor . |, 
roper to potr what remind in the Cucurbit "hy, 
Cloth, and to put it into u Preſs, in order G vit, a 

08 


U 
Diſtillation. By this means the empyreumatic 
Water may be = : But a Balneum Vaporo- 


Aa 


* pin tho Proce 8 groſs Remains of theſe Herbs, make 
woo ir Aſhes, draw the Salt from this Lixivium by 
pum ol i diſſolve it in, the diſtill'd Water, it will by 


. 
ANL : 


+ have been. Lamery. Courſ., de Chymie. 
Ava LiMACUM. 
Ignũ Water different from that of the Diſpenſatory. 
1 2 great Peck of 'Garden-ſnails, and waſh them in a 


| Beer, and make your Chimney very clean, 
gaſh] of Charcoal on Fire; and when they are 


Snaik in, and ſcatter more Fire amongſt them, 
. roaſt til they make a Noiſe; then take them 
ut, and, with a Knife and coarſe Cloth, pick and wipe 
may all the green Froth : Then break them, Shells and 


al, in a Stone Mortar. 


| rt of Earth- worms, and ſcour them with 
＋ I over. Then take two Handfuls of Ange- 
iu, and lay them in the Bottom of the Still; next 

) Handfuls of Celandine; next a Quart of Roſemary- 
fowers; then two Handfuls of Bears-foot and Agrimony ; 
then Fenugreek 3 then Turmerick ; of each one Ounce : 
del Dock-root, Bark of Barberry-trees, Wood-ſorrel, 
Fetony, of each two Handfuls. Then lay the Snails and 
Worms on the Top of the Herbs; and then two Handfuls 
if Gooſe-dung, and two Handfuls of Sheep-dung. Then 
ut in three Gallons of ſtrong Ale, and place the Pot 
ere you mean to ſet Fire under it: Let it ſtand all 
t, or longer; in the Morning put in three Ounces of 
bes well beaten; and a ſmall Quantity of Saffron, dry'd 
5 Powder ; then fix Ounces of Shavings of Hartſhorn, 
ich muſt be uppermoſt: - Fix on the Head and Refrige- 
ory, and diſtil according to Art. 


p Water is an excellent Reſtorative, very when the 
nifs Flatulencies in the Stomach, and is ſaid to be effe- 
in eyen obſtinate Jaundices. 


Medicated Waters from the College. 


Aua Aluminoſai: ALum WATER. 


e of red Roſe and Plantain Water, each one Pint; of 
ſhite Sublimate and Roch-alum,. each two Drams : Let 
W Alum and Sublimate be rubb'd r, and be both 
dad with the Waters, in a Glaſs Veſſel, having a narrow 
leck, to the Conſumption of half the Quantity; and 
8 when the Fœrces are ſettled, pour off the 
* Or 0 


i chiefly for external Uſes, and moſt commonly comes 
de Direction of a Surgeon, in. Ulcers and cutaneous 
ms. The Steam of the Alum-water, when boiling, is 
if to be avoided: by the Operator, becauſe it may have 
cs from its poiſonous Qualities. It was firſt preſcrib'd 
ms, Cap. 93. de Morbo Gallico. 


Ad Calcts : Lime-Water. 
E one Pound of Quick- lime, any pour upon it twelve 


is of boiling Water: After. the Ebullition ceaſes, and 
* i ſettled to the Bottom, pour off the Clear for 


Is kept in Readineſs for various Uſes, both internal and 


A CAMPHORATA STYPTICA : Camphorated Styptic: 


. 


ef camphorated. Vitriol; ane Ounce ; ſteep it in three 


OE 5 nn ar ens 


40 SAPPHIRINA : Sapphire-colour'd Water. 


| | e Pint of Lime-water, of Sal Ammoniac one Dram 
An bal: Let them be diſſolved together, and then 
Wire Cn Baſon till the Liquor becomes tinged of a 


g by ſome is e | 5 "DEP ; 
eels zune 2.5 greatly eſteem'd for clearing the Eyes 
i den Fil, if two or three Drops be frequently 


\ 


u uciently lere alneum Mariæ, are ſtill more to be 


become more deterſive and diſcutient, than it would 


into its firſt Matter. Nulandus. | 


AC 


AcuA-Fokris SturlEx: Single Aqua-fortis, 


Take crude Vitriol, three Pounds; Nitre, two Pounds ; 
beat and mix them well : Put the Mixture into an earthen 


Pot, call'd a long Neck; place it upon a Fire; fit it to a 


Receiver, which lute well with Clay, Sand, and cut Flax, 


wrought together: Give a Fire of the firſt Degree for 


three Hours; in that time there will come ſome red Fumes 
into the Receiver, which will again diſappear ; then raiſe 
the Fire to the ſecond Degree, where keep it three Hours 
—_ Go on to the third and fourth, where keep it till 
the Receiver is free from Fumes. When all is cold, take 


-_ Receiver off carefully, and keep the Agua-fortis for 
e. | 


Aqua-ForT1s DorlEx: Double Agua-fortis. 
Take Vitriol, calcin'd almoſt to a Redneſs, four Pounds; of 


Nitre two Pounds, both made into fine Powder, and weil 
mix'd: Put the Mixture into an earthen long Neck, or 


Glaſs Retort luted ; ſet it in a reverberatory Furnace ; fit 


and Jute on a Receiver to it: Kindle a Fire, and proceed 
exactly as in the Agua-fortis Simplex. 


Aqua REROIA. 
Take equal Quantities of Nitre and Sal Ammoniac, and put 


them into a Retort, big enough to remain above two 
Thirds empty ; place it in Sand, and raiſe under it a Fire 


of the ſecond Degree, which keep up while any thing 


continues to come over. 


Another AqQua RE OTA. 


Take of Sal Ammoniac four Ounces; put it in Powder into 
a Matraſs, or Glaſs Veſſel of a good Bigneſs, and pour 
upon it ſixteen Ounces of Spirit of Nitre: Place the Veſſel 
in a warm Sand- digeſtion, till all the Sal Ammoniac is diſ- 
ſolv'd ; then pour it into a Bottle, and keep it ſtopp'd with 
Wax, or a Glaſs Stopple. 


This is honour'd with the Appellation of Agua Regia, becauſe 
it will diſſolve Gold, the Chymiſts King of Metals; but it is of 
no other Uſe in Medicine, than as a Menſtruum in ſome Pre- 
parations, 

There are many more Preſcriptions for Aqua Regia in Chy- 
mical Writers, all which conſiſt of an Union of Spirit of Nitre 
with Spirit of Sea-falt, 

AQUADUCTUS, dein, properly ſignifies a Pipe or 
Canal to convey Water ; but is metaphorically applied to a Sort 
of bony Canal in the Os Petroſum, which is otherwiſe call'd the 
Meatus Cæcus, Cochlearis, and Capreolaris. 

AE Arſenic, or Sulphur. Fohnſon. | 

AQUALICULUS, rice, «Tim, properly ſignifies that 

Part of the Belly which reaches from the Navel to the Pubes. 

- ſometimes is uſed to expreſs the Stomach, or inteſtinal 
ube. | | 

* Iron. Rulandus. Fohnſon. 

AQUASTER, in Paracelſus, Lib. 1. de Vita longa, C. 3. 
is a ſort of Viſion, which repreſents ſomething to our Sight 
which has no real Exiſtence, but only in Appearance. 

AQUATUM, Aqutum, dafs, from ü de, Water, 
Watry, diluted. In Scribonius Largus, Ne 42. 26. we meet 
with Aguatior and Aquatiſſimus. It ſignifies alſo the Chalaza of 
an Egg. | 

AQUEUS HUMOR OCULI. The aqueous Humour of 
the Eye. See OcuLus. _. 

AQUIDUCUS, vudezywy%s. The ſame as HypRacocos, 
which ſee. The Term Aquipvucus is found in Cœlius Aure- 
lianus, De Tra. Paſſion. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. 

. M. The ſame as AGRIFOLIUM, which ſee. 

A ILA, Offic. Mer. Pin. 170. Aquila fulva five aurea, 
Will. Ornith. 26. Raii Ornith, 58. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 6. Chry- 
ſeatos, Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 110. Charlt. Exer. 70. Jonſ. de 
Avib. 2. Aquila Germana, Geſn. de Avib. 149. Aquila Rega- 
lis, Schw. A. 214. Aigle Royal, Bellon. des Oyſe, 89. THE 
GOLDEN EAGLE. BY 

The Gall and Dung are the Parts uſed in Medicine : The 


Gall, diftill'd with Oil of Violets, is recommended by Auiſen- 


na for Pains and Ringings in the Ears ; and the Dung againſt 
Abortions. Dale. | 6k 
AQUILA, &c]o}, are Veins fo call'd firſt by Philiſtius, 


which aſcend through the Temples into the Head, according to 


Rufus Epheſius. 

3 various * in Chymiſtry; it is the 
Spirit of Mercury ; and Sal Armoniac paſſes under that Name, 
becauſe of its Levity in Sublimation; and Paracelſus would 
have Aquila: often taken for Mercurius Præcipitatus. It alſo 
ſignifies Arſenic, Sulphur, the Philoſopher's Stane, &c. Rulan- 
dus. John ſon. 8 | 

A hileſapharum is the Mercurius Metallorum, reduced 


Aguila 


: * 
— 


| | 
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Aquila Alda is Mercurius Dulcis ; alſo the Subſtance which is 
prepar'd of Sal Armoniac and common Sublimate: Moreover, it 
is that ſpiritual and cryſtalline Sublimate, in the Compoſition of 
9 Philoſopher's Stone, whoſe Glue is the true Mercurial 

Veiter. 8 1 | — | 2 

Aquilz Lacryme is the Liquor prepar'd from the ſaid Salt, 
ſometimes in its fix'd, ſometimes in its volatile State. i, 

Aquila Cœleſtis is the Panacea, or Cure for all Diſeaſes, pre- 
pared of Mercury eſſentificated. | 8 4 Te 

Aquila Nigra is the Spirit of that venomous Cadmia call'd 
Cobalt, which ſome take to be the Matter of the Philoſopher's 
Metcury. ws + 5 OM 

Aquila Feneris conſiſts of Crocus, made of Verdegriſe in a 
Reverberatory, and juin'd with Sal Ammoniac, ſeven times 
ſublimated. .* | | 

Aquila has many other Epithets beſtow'd on it by theſe ſort 
of Authors, as Rubra, Salutifera, Vitriolata, Expanſa, Fix, 
Hematica, Precipitata, Volans, &c. 

AQUILEGIA, Offic. Aquilegia cœrulea, Ger. 935. Emac. 
1993. Mer. Pin. 9. Aquilegia ſylveftris, C. B. Pin. 144. 
Tourn. Inſt, 428. Elem. Bot. 340. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 82. Rupp. 
Flor. Jen. 131. Aquilegia ſylveſtris fore fimplici, Buxb. 25. 
Hquilegia fiore ſimplici, J. B. 3. 484. Raii Hiſt. 1. 706. Synop. 
3 27 1 Aguil:gia, Chab. Aquilegia vulgaris 4 

ark. Theat. 1367. Aquilegta flore cœruleo, Merc. Eot. 2. 16. 
Phyt. Brit. . COLUMBIN S. Dale. 

The Root of this Plant is pretty thick, at the Head ſending 
forth many long and large Fibres, which run pretty deep into 
the Earth. . The Leaves grow upon long Foot-ſtalks, compos'd 
of a three-fold Diviſion of as many roundiſh Segments, cut in, 
and indented about the Edges, of a bluiſh-green Colour : The 
Stalks ariſe to be a Foot and a half or two Foot high, ſome- 
what hairy, ſiender, and of a purpliſh Colour, pretty much 
branch'd, and having ſeveral ſmaller Leaves ſet on, without 
Feot-italks at each Diviſion of the Branches. The Flowers are 
pend::lous, of a fine blue Colour, each conſiſting of five plain, 
and five horned and hooded Petala, or Leaves, placed alternate- 
ly, the Ends of- the horned ones being crooked. When the 
Flowers are fallen, they are ſucceeded each by four or five 


langiſh taper Horns or Pods, . ſet round about the Stalk, con- 


taining black ſhining Seed. Columbines grow wild in ſeveral- 


Parts of England ; but are not very common, and flower in 
May and June. 


This Herb is alſo call'd Leonis Officulum ; but receives the 
Name of Aguilegia, becauſe its Leaves, not as yet fully expanded, 


collect and gather a great deal of Rain- water. This Herb may 
alſo juſtly be call'd Theriacaria, on account of its remarkable 
Efficacy in curing malignant and virulent Diſorders. It is well 
known in Flower-gardens, on account of its Flower, which 
reſembles King's Conſound, and laſts throughout the whole 
Summer. When its Leaves firſt begin to appear, it reſembles 
the greater Celandine, -and for this on it is alſo call'd Che- 
lidonia Sylweſtris. Its Flowers are of different Colours, ſome 
blue, ſome purple, fome white, and ſome of them are indented. 
The blue is only uſed in Apothecaries Shops, where the Seed, 
the Flower, and the Herb, are all employ'd. -It-is moderately 
drying, opening, and healing, It purifies the Blood, and 
removes Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen. It diſſipates the 
Bile, and is of ſingular Efficacy in curing the Jaundice. A 
Powder or Emulſion of its Seeds, as alſo its diſtill'd Water, are 
of great Service in the Jaundice ; in which Caſe its Extract may 
alſo be uſed with great Succeſs. Hernung. Ciſt. Med. P. 6. 
See alſo Jo. Lang. Bain Med. L. 3. C. 6. B. Tim. 2 & 
Conſ. Med. P. M. 461. Jab. Camerar. Hort. Med. P. 19. 
2928 Syntagma, Med. Prat. L. 5. Tit. 6. C. 2. Artic, 
6. Hieron. Braunſchweig. Theſaur. Pauperum. It removes the 
Scurvy ; promotes a Diſcharge of Urine, and the monthly Eva- 
cuations of Women ; cures a beginning ly ; is excellent 
for the Breaſt and Lungs ; reſiſts all kinds of Poiſons ; cures 
Wounds, and removes Pains of the Belly and Matrix. Mothers 
ordinarily uſe its Seeds for their Children, when they have the 
Meaſles or Small-pox, by tying them up in a Piece of Linen 
Cloth, and ſteeping them among Beer. Simon Pauli ( Quadr. 


Botan. Claſſ. 2.) ſays, that he has given half a Dram of its 
Seed, with the Water of Carduus Benedictus, to poor Peoples 


Children. in the Small-pox, and, that by its means their Lives 


have been preſerved. For this Purpoſe, People ordinarily make, 
of this Seed, Muſtard-ſeed, Water-creſles, and Melons, an 


Emulſion, with Fumitory-water, Carduus-water, Viper-graſs- 
water, that of Columbine-flowers and Fennel. It is uſed with 
Succeſs in malignant Diſorders, and even in the Plague. It is 


alſo by ſome extoll'd as a Specific in the Scurvy. Foh. Michael. 


Net. in Schrad. Pharm. Cluſaus recommends a er of an 


Ounce ofthis Seed, reduced to a Powder, and taken in Wine, 


in difficult and tedious Labours. It is alſo an excellent Remedy 


aint a 2 on ( Fr. Hoffman. Meth. Med. L. 1. C. 29. 
a 7 


ulin. Obſ. Med. Phyſ. 95. Cent. 3. & Ob/. 64. Cent. 4.) and 
againſt the Sciatica 1 Eplepty, A in ot 9 ou pang 


It is alſo commended in hyſteric Diſorders. The Seed 


ore ſimplici, 


reduced 
to a Powder, may be given to coſtive Children. The Root, 


reduced to a Powder, and applied in Form of , Pale 
Ears, removes Pains and Noiſes in them; and if * ö 
Worms in them, kills them. Camerar. in Hirt. u f 
Spain, in order to prevent a Stone in the Kidney, pl 
when they riſe out of Bed, take a Piece of the Ro ; 
Months, and chew it by little and little. The Flowen bus 
cordia? Quality, and may be taken as the other cordial, 
Many make cordial Syrups, Conſerves, and Tindure, of f 
They are alſo good in malignant Fevers, Small-pox, def 
Its Syrup is excellent in Diſorders of the Throat, (uct... 
Quinſey, and in thoſe of the Breaſt. It is externally 4 
Scurvies of the Mouth, with the Addition of à little ſweet & 
of Salt. Some alſo make a Vinegar of its Flower, ® 

* ILENA. The Cenſolida Regalis, or Lark-ſyur ; 

AQUOSA URINA, is crude watry Urine, | 

Fe. ry HYDROPS. See AsciTxs, 

-AQUULA. See HypaTis *' 

ARA PARVA; Buys press. A little Altar, A ne 
of Filleting and Bandage, which, when fix'd, repreſen 6 
Corners of an Altar: It was invented by Sfratus, and my 
tion'd by Galen de Faſcits. 

ARABE, aes#Þn, in Hippocrates, is expounded by I 
n adn, Hurt or Injury. 

+ARABICUS LAPIS. The Arabian Stone. It is like] 
ry, blemiſh'd with Spots. Low 

Being levigated, and applied in a Cataphſm, it dries iy 
Hæmorrhoids; and, when it is calcin'd, is uſed as a Dent 
Dioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 149. . 

he Lapis Arabicus is like Ivory, drying, and aſtrng 
Oribaſius, Med. Coll. Lib. 15. P. Æginet. Lib. 7. 

ARABIS MALAGMA, ad Strumas & Phynata, 1 
Arabian's Malagma for ſtrumous Swellings, and Tubercls d 
Phymata. ö 


Take of Myrrh, Sal Ammoniac, Frankincenſe, [iquil 
dry Roſin, Crocomagma, Wax, each one Dum 
Grains and an half; of the Stone call'd Pyrites, four Di 
ten Grains; to which ſome add of Sulphur two Dt 


five Grains. Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 18. 


ARABICA AN TIDO Tus, Hepatica, The Aan 
tidote for the Liver. : * 


Take of Myrrh, four Drams ten Grains; Coſtus, one 
two Grains and an half; white Pepper, Indian Leif 
four Drams ten Grains; bruiſe them, and fift them, 
give them in Mulſum : With this Antidote a Decodl 
Abrotanum, in Water, ſhould be drank ; or ſome g 
Figs, with their Weight in Honey, be eaten. Jr 
Sec. 1. Cap. 265. „ + vu 


' ARABICUM GUMMI. Gum Arabic. See Acacil 
GummI. It may be proper to obſerve here, that the A 
Phyſicians, by x6pp, e Gum,” put indefinitely, that 1, 
without any Word to reſtrain its Signification, mean Gu 
bic. ; 

ARABIS. The ſame as DrRaBa, which ſee. 
ARACA GUAM. A Species of the Goavo- tec, 
ing to Piſo. See GUaYAvAa. Raii Hift, Plant. 

ARACA MIRI. Piſon. Marcgrav. A Shrub gu 
plentifully in Braſil, and bearing . Fruit in March an 
tember, which has the ſweetiſh Taſte of Muſk, and 
of the Savour of Strawberries : This, when candy d 
ſerv'd, is a pleaſant Cooler, Aſtringent, and Strengthen 
ſupplies the Place of Marmalade of Quinces, Conlerve0 | 
and the like. not: SS K 

Of the Leaves and. Buds they prepare à ver) Lag 1 
internal as well as external Affections of the Body; 151 
aſtringent; but eſpecially the Root, which alſo cures 0 
tery, and is peculiarly diuretic, and of fine Parts. 
Plant. „ 0. 
. ARACHYDNA aut ARACOIDES, Hani 65 
Vicie ſimilis ſupra infraque Terram Fruttum f p 
The braſfti Araco d Nos, Cluſ. Arachidna Creiicd, | g 

his is one of the four leguminous Plants, men 
that bear Fruit as well above as under Ground. | 
_ — 47 Sili it 1 ſtanica, Park. 

rachus ſub- Terra Siligufera Lt 9 1 

Arachus, vnvyauS, Americana, Park. Mundub l 
bus, Marcgr. | | | PRE. 
4 1 ſub Terra Fruftum ede. ; 

ngo "ip | 120 
tes theſs: there is deſcrib'd in the Meir ® 
Roy. for 1723. another Species under the Tide Te. 

ARACHIDNOIDES AMERICAN. Plant 

Arachidna Quadrifolia villaſa Flore lutes, NOV: Nau 
Gen. Plum. 49. Piſtacbe du Tertre, 2. 121 


. 8 > Ta 
d 1 the Difference between this and the former {oy 
that this laſt-mention'd, as in the 1 2% 
Ground, which hang to the Fibres of the RO. vac 
3 a 


Nl 


! 


ARA 
cx, 425" a Spider. The ſame as Azanavts, 


þ | dearroed ns, from Ane 28 der, and 
U n be — Lamina of the Pia Mater has 

+ Form. tomiſts, made 2, difinek Coat, and call'd 
\Y frachnoides. See Pla MATa: 


| Means of injecting the Veſſels of this Coat, 
* n Rays 2 a Centre. But according to 

Rufus Epheſus, and Galen, the Tunica Arachnoides, or 
ß that Coat which immediately inveſts the vitreous 
, Celfus, Lib. 7. Cap. 7. ſays it was thus named by 


ln. 
] = 'a Plant Pe diftinguiſh'd :- : 
lun, Vicia ſylugſtris, Offic. Aracus frue Cracca major, 
| Theat, 1070. Merc. Bot. 1. 20. Phyt. Brit. 10. Mer. 
Vicia 75 is, ue Cracca major, Ger. Emac. 1227. 
n. 1. 902. Synop. 3. 321. Vicia ſamins rotundo nigro, 


LD VETCH. 

rows in Hedges, on Banks, and among Corn. The 

ö in Uſe, and has the fame Virtues with the other Species 

be Vicia. Dale. | 

IRACYNAPPIL, Malis Aurantiis parvis familis Fructus, 

| Malo Aurantio parvis Pruftibus ſimilis, C. 8B. 

his Plant is only juſt mention'd by Ray, without any Spe- 

ation of its Virtues or Uſes. 

DOS, ac, in — ſignifies that Perturba- 
which is excited in the Stomach by concocting Meats of 

rent Qualities, Lib. de Rat. Vie. in Morb. acut. Kei ts 
tya, ur dęgd e naxer 4 Which (Ptiſan) has no Aſtrin- 

ey, nor is ſubject to raiſe Commotions in the Stomach.”? 
xe Galen expounds 79 n 4 egdor Exear, by und Md ov 76 

MD T422 x00 i uroiei y, 4 cauſing no Diſturbance in Con- 

nion. Aeg. alſo ſignifies any internal Perturbation 
Aby purging Medicines, vehement Exerciſes, or other 


IREON, aer, ſignifies thin, rare, flow, and is oppoſed 

5, thick, cloſe, frequent. Thus 4gx4% ere. Lib. 1. 
, 6 Breath rarely drawn, or with long Intervals of Time, 
Sexplain'd b Galen and Erotian. © adh are the 


Þ lax, and foft Parts of the Body, which are eaſily receptible 


e e Matter, ſuch as the Humours, sToyyoe- 
#14224, the ſpongy and lax Parts of the Body, as the 
ly, opleen, and Breaſt. Lib. Tet dp ains ien. 
IREON (rare) is properly what contains large Pores, as 
mn, vun, ( denſe,” is what has ſmall Pores; but by a 
bor, Catachreſis, or whatever you pleaſe to call it, they 
led to ſignif lar and cloſe. Thus we call the Air and Fire 
nd the Water and Earth denſe, transferring the Appella- 
bo the very Elements, which are united, conſiſt of ſimilar 
bby Nature, and are incapable of Pores. Galen. de San. 


WEOSYNCRITOS, a ,v. from dezits, thin, 

Tv, to conſtitute or frame. A Perſon of a thin Con- 

mn of Body. Galen. de San. Tuend. 

Alle, <exlme, from degiw, to rarefy. Things, 
ines, which rarefy. . 

DA, The Italian Name for the F ox-glove. 


\, Berry-bearing lica. rr er 
many es, which expand in form 
15 and are naked, growing on the Top of the Ovary. 
gers are ſucceeded by globular Fruit, ſoft and ſuccu- 
Tx: Seeds. Miller's Dittionary. 
dune, Aogether ike the Araliaſtrum, as to the Structure 
L wavy of its Flower; but its conſiſts of five Seeds 
of An an Axis; and its Leaves are branch'd almoſt like 
ase and its Stalks (which in ſome Species are 
nl mbels others have Leaves ſet alternately) bear each 
We of u Ps in the Form of a Bunch of Grapes. 
a are, = 
ile cauleapbylle, radice repente, D. Sarrazin. Chriſto 
I „ ana, zarze radicibus: fur Ss of 1 
Tab: 


4 J dice, Pluk. Almag. 9. Tab: 238. Fig. 5. 
Aurica, S nie hun noftratibus difta, lobatis umbellifere 
bake a uſd, Aloug, 396. 15 
lg, Rei He 8 91 D. Sarrazin. Aralig Canaden- 


le of the Cryſtalline Humour of the Eye is by 
f — or Aranea, Dr. Nicholls, and afterwards 


ARA 


 feew ſpinoſa, fu Arbor Hndica, fraxini folio, cortice [ping 955 Rall 


Hiſt. 2. 1298. Chriſſophoriana Arbor aculeata Virginienſis, Pluk. 
Almag. 98. Tab. 20. WH 2%: 3 

All the Species of theſe two Genera, extept the laſt of each 
of them, are common in Canada. "The Inhabitants of that 
Colony, and thoſe of Virginia, call the firſt Species of Aralia 

the Name of __—_— becauſe its Roots have almoſt the 
ſame Figure and Virtues. M: Sarrazin writes from thence; 
that he had a Patient who had been cured of an Anaſarca, about 
two Years before, by the Uſe of a Drink made of theſe Roots ; 
and aſſures us, that the Roots of the ſecond Species, well 
boiPd, and apply d by way of Cataplaſm, are very excellent 
for the curing of old Ulcers ; as alſo the Decoction of them, 
with which they bathe and ſyringe Wounds ; and he does not 
at all doubt, but the Virtues of the third Species are the ſame 
with thoſe of the ſecond. Philoſoph. Tranſat. Abridg. Val. 5. 
- ARALIASTRUM is a Genus of Plants, whoſe Flower is 
complete, regular, polypetalous, and hermaphrodite, ſtandin 
on the Ovary, which is crown'd by a Calyx cut into ſevera 
Parts, and becomes a Berry, in which are, for the moſt part, 
two flat Seeds like a Semicircle, which, both together, repre- 
ſent a ſort of Heart. The Stalk, which is ſingle, ends in an 
Umbel, of which each Ray bears but one Flower. Above the 
middle of the Stalk come out ſeveral Pedicles, (as on that of the 
Anemone) on the Extremity of which grow ſeveral Leaves 
like Rays, or like an open Hand. The Species of this Genus 
are, | | 
I. Araliaftrum quinquefolit folio, majus, Ninzin vocatum, D. 
Sarrazin. Gin-ſeng, Des Lettres edifiantes & curieuſes, tom. 
10. 

2. Araliaftrum guingucfolii folio, minus, D. Sarrazin. Plan- 
tula Marilandica, folus in ſummo caule ternis, quorum unum- 
quodgue quinquefariam dividitur, circa margines ſerratis, No. 36. 
Raii Hiſt. 3. 658. 

3. Araliaſtrum fragrarie folio, minus, D. Vaillant. Naftur- 
tium Marianum, Anemones ſyluatice foliis, enneaphyllon, floribus 
exiguit, Pluk. Mantiſſ. 135. Tab. 435. Fig. 7: Philoſophi 
Tranſat. Abridg. Vol. 5. 

ARANEA, 2m. The ſame as AR AN EUS, which ſee. 

. ARANEA TUNICA. The ſame as ARACHNOIDES; 
which ſee. { 

ARANEOSA URINA, dei eg Tee, in Coac. is Urine 
containing ſomething like Spiders Webs, with a Fatneſs at the 
Top, which indicates a Colliquation. Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 8. 
calls it Urinam quadam Araneis ſimilia ſubſidentia eftendentem : 
& Urine that ſhews ſomething in it like Spiders Webs.“ | 
ARANEOSUS PULSUS, &ezxroeidns oprypis, a Spider- 
like Pulſe, is, as Galen defines it, 5 hs, d, Perxeias due 
Taverns navo wh, a ſmall Pulſe, that moves as if it were 
& ſhaken by ſhort Puffs of Air.“ 

. ARANEUS, Offic. Schrod. 5. 337. Mer. Pin. 203. 
Araneus ſubflavus hirſutus, prælongis pedibus, domeſticus, Liſt. 
Hiſt. 59. Raii Inſet. 27. Araneus telarius, quibuſdam. 


Araneus domeſticus, Mouff. Theat. Inſet. 182. Jonſ. de In- 


ſet. 92. THE SPIDER. ; 
It is more common than welcome in Houſes. Both the 
Spider and its Web are uſed in Medicine: The Spider is faid 
to avert the Paroxyſms of Fevers, if it be apply'd to the Pulſe 
of the Wriſt, or the Temples ; but is peculiarly recommended 
inſt a Quartan, being incloſed in the Shell of a Hazle-nut. 
The Web aſtringes and conglutinates, and is therefore vulne- 
rary, reſtrains Bleeding, and prevents an Inflammation, 
ARANEUS NIGER, Offic. Liſt. Hiſt. 77: Raii Hiſt. In- 
ſect. 33. THE BLACK SPIDER. + * 
It is common in Woods, Thickets, and Paſtures. Among 
the approved Remedies of Sir Matthew Liſter, I find, that the 
diſtill'd Water of Black Spiders is an excellent Cure for 
Wounds, and that this was one of the- choice Secrets of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Lifter, Hi. Dake. 4 
The Spider which ſome call the Catcher, or Wolf, being 
beaten into a Plaiſter, then ſew'd-up in Linen, and apply'd to 


the Forehead or Temples, prevents the Returns of a Tertian. 


The Web, apply'd, ſtops Bleeding, and keeps ſuperficial Ulcers 
from an Inflammation. | | 
There is another Kind of Spider, which ſpins a white, fine, 
and thick Web. One of this Sort, wrapped in Leather, and 
hung about the Arm, will, it is ſaid, avert the Fit of a Quar- 
tan. Boiled in Oil of Roſes, and inſtilled into the Ears, it 
caſes Pains in thoſe Parts. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 68. 
Thus we find, that Spiders have in all Ages been celebrated for 
their febrifuge Virtues ; and it is worthy of Remark, that a Spi- 
der is uſually given to Monkeys, and is eſteem d a ſovereigu Re- 
medy ſor the Diſorders thoſe Animals are principally ſubject to. 
Country-people have a Tradition, that a ſmall 
tity of Spiders Web, given about an Hour beſate the Fit of an 
Ague, and repeated immediately before it, is effectual in 
curing that troubleſome, and ſometimes obſtinate Niſtemper. 
This Remedy is not-confin'd to our own Country; for I am 
well inform'd, that the Indians about North-Caraling have 
great — this Remedy for Agues, to which they 
7 216 
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ate much ſubject; and I am acquainted with a Gentleman 
reſident in thoſe Parts, who aſſures me he was himſelf 
cur d by it of that Diſtemper. | 
The following Cafe, which is literally true, will be ſome 
Evidence in favour of the Virtue of Spiders Webs in intermit- 
tent Diſorders. | | 
Some time in April 1742. I was deſir'd, by Mr. Crawley, an 
Apoth in Berry-ftreet, to ſee one Mrs. Radcliffe, who 


liv'd in a Stable-yard at the lower End of Duke-ftreet, near 


St. Fames's Square. Upon my firſt Viſit I was inform'd, that 
ſhe ſome time before came from Nettinghampbire, with an inve- 
terate Ague upon 
o Clock, and continu'd for about nine Hours, the greateſt 

of which Time ſhe was delirious ; and, indeed, during the In- 
termiſſion, ſhe could not be ſaid to be entirely free the 
Fever. She was very big with Child, and told me, ſhe had 
but a Fortnight to reckon, and that ſhe had been ſubjeR to Hy- 
Keric Diſorders all the Time of her Pregnancy. 

She had, by the Advice of her Midwife, taken the Bark, 
without any good Effect. 

As the Time of her Delivery was ſo near, I judg'd it would be 
of ſome Importance to remove the Fever before her Labour, for 
Reaſons too obvious to require mentioning. I therefore directed 
ſuch Evacuations as her Condition would permit, and put her into 
a ſhort Courſe of neutral Salts, after which I directed the Bark, 
which was for ſome time repeated in various Forms, and with va- 
rious Additions ; but all to very little Purpoſe, for the Fever ne- 
ver ceas'd for more than three Days, and during that time ſhe 
was in a worſe State of Health than even when her Fever return'd, 
being affected with an exceſſive Diarrhœa. In this State ſhe 
contitu'd-for about fix Weeks, having-miſtaken in her Reckon- 
ing about a Month; and on or about May 26. in the Evening, 
ſhe was ſeiz'd with Labour-pains, and much about the ſame 
time with her Fever-fit, the Conſequence of which was an 
exceſſive Delirium. A Man-midwite was call'd, who, not 
finding ſhe was likely to be deliver'd ſoon, left her, after 
having order'd her a Bolus, with Lapis Contrayerva, and a 
Cordial Julap. In the Night ſhe was deliver'd, but the Gen- 
tleman refus'd to attend her again, becauſe he judged it impoſ- 
{ible for her to recover, as I was informed. I was then again 
conſulted, and was told there was an entire Suppreffion of the 
Lochia, and that the Fever-fit conftantly returned at one 
o*Clock in the Day, and lafted nine Hours, never without a 
Delirium. Till June 3. or 4. I us'd all my Endeavours to 
remove the Fever, and reſtore the Lochia ; which laſt I effected, 
but in a Degree ſcarcely worth Notice; but the Fever 
tually return'd at one o Clock, and continu'd as uſual, and 
reduc'd her to an exceſſive Weakneſs. | 

In ſuch a Situation I believe the Gentlemen of the Faculty 
will not think I did amiſs, if, in purſuance of the Advice of 
Celſus, I choſe to try a doubiful Remedy, rather than ſuffer the 
Patient to periſh without uſing any Means for her Relief. Upon 
this Principle, on June 4. about Ten in the Morning, I order'd 
a Bolus, made of a Scruple of Cobweb, with ſome Syrup, to 


be given at Eleven o Clock, and to be repeated before One. My 


Directions were punctually obſerv'd, and Mrs. Radcliffe miis d 
her Fit that Day. At Night ſhes ſlept well for ſeven Hours, 
which-ſhe had not done for ſome Weeks before. The next 
Day the Bolus was repeated : At Night ſhe flept nine Hours, 
nts never ſince had any Return of her Fit, except once 
upon a Fright ſome Weeks after, when the ſame Remedy again 
cur'd her. I muſt not omit taking notice, that when the Fever 
was removed, the Lochia were very ſoon plentifully reſtored. 

As the Cobweb had. no ſenſible Operation, that I could 
learn, it is a Taſk too difficult for me to account in a mecha- 
nical way for the Wer, 90 it produc'd ; the Fact, how- 
ever, appears worthy of Regard. | 

Among the lower Claſs of animal Beings called InſeQs, 
whoſe Bites or Stings are made venomous, is the Spider ; which 
altho' in ours, or ſome colder Climates, they are leſs dreaded, 
yet even with us there are ſome (according to the Obſervation 
of the curious Dr. Lifter, and ſuch are generally of the octon- 
ocular Kind) whoſe Bites are 7 
temned ; an Experimen . - ner 4 renowned 
Harvey, as we may find in =; 

44 Hain 8. for Trial-fake; prick'd m Hand with a Needle, 
ac I after rubbed+the Point of the ſame Needle wid the Tooth 
4c of 'the Spider, and perforated the Sxin there wit in another 
«c Part of my Hand, but could diſtinguiſh no Difference in 
<< the Senſes of the Punctures: However, there was one re- 
<6 matkable enough in the Skin; for, in the 
<c Ante, the ſame was ſoon raiſed up into a Tuberdle, looking 
<c red-with Heat and Inflammations, riſing up as it were to 
4 ſhake off the inſlicted Evil. e 
But the Spider, ſwallow'd and received into the Stomach, 
whethar of 
of whit; 
Example,” d which may be inferr d from their ing ſo much 

"A 


3 Amalt Bias to whom are the Dainties, 
and which they piclæ up / without Babachen. farther Proof 


of their being inoffenſive, otherwiſe than by der ka, 


her, which return d every Night at eight 


pernicious, and not to be con- 


envenom'd Pun- 


or other Animals, is not always alike hurtful, 


of ſome green Ruſhes, brought juſt before in, tw f. 
2; in his Treatiſe of Inſects, gives a ſingular . F git Feet kb 


may take from their Webs, ſo much in Requeſt .,.. 
tients, and at this Day, by the common cle tk 
recent W on account of the Flux of Nate 
are, according to Celſus, a noble Apglutinative for fu 
There are even ſome who hold the Humour 1 
their Bodies, as a great Secret for theſe Purpoſ 1 my 
they from being thought hurtful by ſutß. ke 
et farther Proof of their being inoffenſive is {4 
Meuffett, which is, that Eggs of theſe Inſegy | an 
ſited on _ Fruits or Herbs, are frequently (a nuke 
apparent en in, tho' unobſervd, and joeflod 1. 
moſt 1 Stomach. ; : well diet Y 

Signior Redi takes Notice, that this Creature, ag; 
poiſonous when inſtilling its Juice into the Wound "Mt 
not happen ſo at all times when taken into the 2 
confirm which, Dr. Fairfax alleges Examples of cue 
ſons well known to him, (himſelf having been an E * 
to ſeveral of the po pry Sr have common] 00 1 
2 even 1 * the 5 ar xr without any 4. 8 

ppens to Hens, Robin- red- breaſts *% 
make them their daily Food. | ang 

Stuammerdam, in his Deſcription of this Creature f 
thoſe Parts which are called by ſome others its Teeth, hd 
takes for two ſtrong and ſpiked little Claws; or the we 
Parts of two little and lefs conſpicuous Feet, rather than i 
properly, not much differing in Structure from the Sting of 
Scorpion, with which they prick the Part in like mann 
it: And if fo, faith he, there will be little other Di 
than this, that the Spider carries its double Unguiculi or 4; 
in the Fore-part of the Breaft, whilſt the Scorpion darts out 
ſingle one from the hinder Part of his Body. Theſe Uni 
according to our Author, are made up of two little Join 
Claws, with which they not only catch their Prey, tut t 
fix and wound the fame, afterwards ſucking up the [ui 
their Captives. Dr. Lifter takes notice of thoſe forked Ch 
but ſays they proceed out of the Mouth. itſelf of the Crea 
Grodart ſays much the ſame ; whilſt Dr. Mad tells us, 1 
the Spider which lives upon Flies, Waſps, and the like Ink 
is provided with a hooked Forceps, placed juſt by the My 
— ſharp and fine, with which he pierces the Fleſh of d 
little Creatures caught in his Web, and at the ſame tin 
fuſeth a Juice into the Puncture, by which means the An 
being kill d, he ſucks out the Moiſture from the Body, 
leaves it a dry huſky Carcaſe.. 
 Leewenhoeck would have the Poiſon diſcharged from tel 
itſelf, at the ſame time the Wound is inflicted, contr 
Dr. Mead, who upon ted Trials affirms, That u 
fixed its Claws upon the Prey, he obſerv'd a ſhort whit 
boſcis oe out of the Mouth, which inſtilled a Liquor in 

ound. 

Jacobus Heefnagel, (taken notice of, as I remember, by 
merdam) Painter in Chief to his Imperial Majeſty N 
hath op + 4-0 abr by the Life five-and-thirty ſereni 
cies of this Inſect, with three hundred others, which avi 
cut upon Copper, and printed with the ſane Emperor's. 
and Privilege, being not inferior to thoſe of Goedart. 

But if our Engliſb Spider be nat ſo venomous, yet ti 
ſome other Countries are ted to be ſo in a very high: 
gree, inſomuch that Scaliger takes notice of a certain 
of them, (which he had forgotten) whoſe Poiſon was of of 
Force as to affect one Vincentinus thro? the Sole of his i 
only 8 on it. Even in Gaſcony he obſerves, thet 
very ſmall Spider, which, running over a Looking: 
crack the ſame by the Force of her Poiſon (A mere Fall) 

Remarkable is the Enmity recorded between this J 
and the Serpent, as alſo the Toad : Of the former it 15% 
That, lying (as he thinks ſecurely) under the Shadow of 
Tree, ider lets herſelf down by her Thread, and, 
her Proboſcis or Sting into the Head, with that Force 
2 injecting likewiſe her venomous Juice, aut, 
ons elf about, he immediately grows giddy, and qui 

ies. | : 

When the Toad is bit or ſtung in Fight with this Ui 
the Lizard, Adder, or other that is poiſonous, ſhe * | 
from Plantain, as is ſaid, to which ſhe reſorts, and fc 
that Plant is reckon'd one of the Specifics. te 
| In her Combat with the Toad, the Spider uſct 
Stratagem as with the Serpent, hanging by her aun 
from the of ſome Tree, and ſtriking her _ 
Enemy's Head, upon which the other, enraged, ff fn 
ſometimes burſts. To this Effect is the Relation f 
which he faith be had from one of che Spectators 3 
lying along upon the Floor of his Chamber in „ 
time, to in a ſupine Poſture, when 2 Toad, ces 


Chimney, gets upon his Face, and with bis, 

his Link” - Te hee off the Toad, ſays the 1 
have been accounted ſudden Death to the Sleeper? ( 
her there, very cruel and dangerous; ſo that upon = 


w ſhe Was fa 
and 3 to be held perpendicularly to the Man's 


þ 4 ſooner d 
; which elf down, and ſtruck-in his Dart, afterwards 


1 up 


ki The ſecond Wound is given quickly after 
l * which he ſwells yet more, but remain'd 


9 * 
1 The Spider, coming down 
op 2 the Toad, taking 


Il off dead. 
enen dr the hiſtorical Part: I ſhall ſay ſomewhat 


+ relation to the Effects and Cure of the Poiſon ; an 
»of which I remember, when a very 1. Practitioner, 
ent for to a certain Woman, whoſe uſtom was uſually, 
he went to the Vault by Candle- light, to go alſo a Spider- 
g ſetting Fire to their Webs, and burning them with 
of the Candle ſtill as ſhe purſued them. It happen'd 
+ after this Whimſy had been follow'd a long time, 
Fuem fold his Life much dearer than thoſe Hundreds ſhe 
pd; for, lighting upon the melting Tallow of her 

near the Flame, and his Legs 1 therein, 
he could not extricate himſelf, Flame or Heat 
> on, he was made a Sacrifice to his cruel Perſecutor, 
Ltohting ber Eyes with the Spectacle, ſtill waiting for 
ne to take hold of him, he preſently burſt with a great 
and threw his Liquor, ſome into her Eyes, but moſtly 
er Lips; by means of which, flinging away her Candle, 
out for Help, as fanſying he elf kill'd already with 
in, However, in the Night her Lips ſwell'd up ex- 
hh, and one of her Eyes was much inflam'd ; alſo her 
and Gums were ſomewhat affected; and, whether from 
uſea excited by the Thoughts of the Liquor getting into 
uth, or from the poiſonous Impreſſions communicated by 
ous Fibrille of thoſe Parts to thoſe of the Ventricle, a 
ul Vomiting attended: To take off which, when I was 
[order'd a Glaſs of mull'd Sack, with a Scruple of Salt of 
wood, and ſome Hours after a Theriacal Bolus, which 
be up again. I embrocated the Lips with the Oil of 
Ins mix'd with the Oil of Roſes ; and, in Conſideration 
Uphthalmy, tho? I was not certain but the Heat of the 
nis d by the Flame of the Candle before the Body of the 
te burſt, might, as well as the Venom, excite the Diſ- 
& (altho* Mr. Boyle's Caſe of a Perſon blinded by this 
topping from the living Spider, makes the latter ſuffi- 
et obſerving the great Tumefaction of the Lips, toge- 
a the other Symptoms not likely to ariſe from ſimple 
[wa inclin'd to believe a real Poiſon in the Caſe; and 
, not daring to let her Blood in the Arm, I did, how- 
Id good Succeſs, ſet Leeches to her Temples, which 
much of the Inflammation ; and her Pain was likewiſe 
Y inſtilling into her Eyes a thin Mucilage of the Seeds 
ts and white Poppies extracted with Roſe-water ; yet 
ling on the Lips increaſed ; upon which, in the Night, 
i Cataplaſm prepared 


his Feet from over the 


J 


0 _ off the Dreflings, promiſing to cure her in two 
4 0 
al the Cure ; applying onl 

1 on Cobwebs, dropping the Juice into her Eye, 
, f e Spoonfuls of the ſame inwardly, two or three 


mort upon this Hi ory, which is from Turner, that 
FP as a Cooler, 25 much more 115 to cure this 
on warmer Applications and Medicines, 
6h.) ne Woman told me, before this Accident 
He the Smell of their Burning oftentimes ſo af- 
1 that the Objects about her ſeem'd often to 
bake Ves rem faint alſo with cold Sweats, and ſome- 
ſe Ceanung; yet ſo great was her Delight in tor- 
. and beating up their Quarters, that 
hinc ordear, till one of them thus alarmed her. - 
ae 1 
WF aw at his 
iy the Flame of a 
2 com the very 
ba fainting Fit, ſufferin 
and afterwards a Pulte 


1 
* 


City, Nic. Florent. relat 
55 8 « relates there ha 
Reed nin Monaſtery, by which many of the 


Death, by drinking Wine incautiouſly 


drowned, notwithſtanding 
being inoffenſively taken into the Stomach ; but. theſe latter 


_ by his Thread, gives 
o 


wild Cinnamon: tree. 


out of a Veſſel in which a certain venomous Spider was found | 
what hath been before ſaid, of their 


very likely might be widely differing, if not in their outward 
Form, yet in their inward compounding Particles, or their ma- 
lignant Nature and Properties. 

Galen, taking notice of this Inſect, ſubjoins this Interfoga- 
tion: Who would think ſa ſmall a Creature ſhould work fo 
mighty an Alteration upon the whole Body of Man, as we find 
ſhe does, only by a little Dart or Sting juſt entering the outward 


skin, by which certainly ſhe conveys a poiſonous Moiſture, or 


A however, more ſpirituous, yet ſtill venomous to the 
Sennertus takes Notice of the Signs of this Bite or Sting to 
be a Stupor or Numbneſs upon the Part, with a Senſe of Cold, 
Horror, or Swelling of the Abdomen, Paleneſs of the Face, 
involuntary Tears, Trembling, Contractions, a perpetual De- 
fire to e Water, Convulſions, cold Sweats; but theſe lattet 
chiefly when the Poiſon has been received inwardly, | 
As to the Cure, not lighting the uſual Alexipharmics taken 
internally, he ſays, the Place bitten muſt be immediately waſh- 
ed with falt Water, or a Sponge dipped in hot Vinegar, or fo= 
mented with a Decoction of Mallows, Origanum, and Mother 
of Thyme ; after which a Cataplaſm muſt be laid on of the 
Leaves of Bay, Rue, Leeks, and the Meal of Barley, boiled 
with Vinegar, or of Garlick, and Onions, contuſed with Goats 
Dung, and fat Figs. Mean time the Patient ſhould eat Gar- 
lick, and drink Wine freely. rok 
But if the Poiſon were admitted into the Stomach, Vomiting 
muſt be procured for its ſpeedy Diſcharge, and then ſome pro- 
per Antidote preſcribed ; among which Geſner commends be- 
nd all others the pureſt, whiteſt, and fatteſt Roſin reſembling - 
rankincenſe ; Fracaftorius, Bole and Vin taken inward- 
ly, with which he recovered a Perſon ſtung, or bitten in the 
Neck, by a venomous Spider. Turner de Morbis Cutaneis, + 
Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 27. adviſes to lay a Cataplaſm of Rue 
and Garlick, beat up with Oil, to the Part wounded by a 
Spider, or Scorpion. 
ARANTIA, the ſame as AuRAnTIUM, which ſee. Blanc. 
ARARA Fructus ſecundus, Cap. 21. Lib. 2: Exot. Cluſ. 
Arara Fruftus Americanus, J. B. | 
- It grows in Cayanca ; the Inhabitants bruiſe it, and boil it in 
Water, with which they waſh malignant Ulcers. They fay 
alſo it is good to looſen the Belly, which I ſuppoſe is meant of 
the Kernel. Rai Hit. Plant. 
ARATICU. Ray mentions three 
this Name. The firſt is the ; . 
ARATICU prima ſeu ſimpliciter difta, Franciſci Redi Expe- 
riment. Natural. p. 75. Araticu Ponhe, Marcgrav. & Piſon. 
This Dr. Robinſon thinks is THE SOUR-S8OP, | 
The Tree is like an Orange in its Trunk and Boughs, and 
on Colour of its Bark, but unlike in Leaves, Flowers, and 
ruit. ny | 4 185 
The Leaves, ſcorched in the Fire, and apply'd in Oil to an 
Abſceſs, maturate, break, and heal it in an excellent manner. 
The ſecond is the | 
ARaTicu APE, Piſo. Marcgrav. Redi Expe 


Sorts of Trees under 


| | rim. Nat. 
5 77; * THE CUSTARD APPLE. Ar Anond 
iedi 

ARATICU de nato Piſon. An Baly Inſulæ Fructus, aſpero 
Cortice, Cluſ. ? Raii Hiſt. Plant. | | 

ARBOR, Aden, a Tree, is defined to be a woody Plant, 
the biggeſt of all in Thickneſs and Height, whoſe Stock is per- 
ennial, and fingle by Nature, and is divided into'many larger 
Branches, which the Greeks call axgiuoras, and 3Ceg; and afters 
wards into many ſmall Branches [ pries, which the Greeks 
call Ad, and the Latins Surculos. tller's Dict. 

ARBOR Virginiana, Citriæ vel Limoniæ Folio, Benzoinum 
fundens, H. A. The Benjamin- tree, vulgo. This Tree is 
found in great Plenty in moſt Parts of Virginia and Carolina, 
and is kept in curious Gardens of Trees, amongſt many other 
Plants of thoſe Countries, here in England. When it was 
firſt introduced, it was generally believed, that the Gum Ben- 
jamin of the Shops was an Exudation from this Tree; but it is 
now thought to proceed from a very different Tree. 
ARBOR Zeylanica, Cotini Foliis, ſubtus e villoſis, Ho- 
ribus albis Cuculi modo laciniatis. Pluk. Phyt. THE S8 OW. 
DROP- TREE. f . | 
--» ARBOR Americana, pinnatis Fraxini Faliis, Fruttu reniformi, 
Phaſeolum exprimente. Pluk. Phyt. 'SPANISH ASH. 
Anon baccifera lanrifolia aromatica, Fruttu viridi calys 
culato racemoſo. Sloan. Cat. Jam. The Winter's-bark, or 
It grows in the Low- lands of Jamaica 
in great Plenty; to the Height of thirty Feet, or more. The 
Leaves, Fruit, Bark, and every Part of this Tree are very 
aromatic, hot, and biting to the Taſte: The Bark is uſed as 
Spice in moſt of the Engliſb Plantations in Americu, and was 


formerly much uſed in Medicine in England, under the 
of Enel . 


Title Alla, or White Cinnamon, but at preſent it is 


not much in Uſe. | 
ARBZOR 
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waſh in Holes, much after the ſame manner as the Juice of the 
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itſelf is ſtrait, but rough and uneven in its 
of a 


KR B 


3 venmata; Folio levitet ſerrats gage of 
e c prabem. Sloan. Cat. THE POILSON- 

This Tree grows plentifully in Jamaica, and other warm 
Parts of America. It abounds: with a milky Juice, which is 


accounted very poiſonous; if the Leaves are broken, the Juice. 


will flow out very faſt 3 and, if it falls on Cloth, will cauſe it to 


Manchineel-tree. | . N * | 
ArBoR Americana, Fraxini Folits, Fruftu conoide. The 


The Balſam and Oil of Arbor Vitæ, or The Tru of Ii 


Mahogany-tree. It grows chiefly on the North Side of Ja- 


Nic. | RR... | 
ARBOR excelſa, Coryli Folio ampliore. Houſt. It grows only 
AkBoR in Aqua naſcens, Foltis latis acuminatis & non den- 
ert Frau oleagino minore. Cateſb. Hit. Nat. THE TUPE- 

TREE. In grows in Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. 
- ARROR SAPONARIA, Offic. Arbor ſ 
Raii Hiſt. 2, 1548. Prunifera racemeſa, folio alata, coſta 
media; membranulis utrinque extantibus donata, fructu ſaponario, 
Cat. Jamaic. 184. Sloan. Hiſt. 2. 131. Prunifera ſeu Nuci- 
prumfera, fruftu ſapanaris orbiculato monacecco nigro, Ame- 
Ticana, Pluk. Phytog. 217. Fig. 7. Naciprunifera arbor 


Americana, fructu ſaponario orbiculata monococco nigro, Pluk. 
Almag. 265 E Rafe provinciæ fruttu evellne fimili, 
Laet. 260. Jonſ. Dendr. 114. Qvity, Piſon. (Ed. 1658.) 162. 
Quity Braſilienſibus, Marcg. 113. Saponarie 1 Chab. 
22. Saponaria ſphærulæ arboris filiciſoliæ, J. B. 1. 312. 
Nuculæ ſaponariæ non edules,' C. B. Pin. 511. Sapindus foliis 
caſtæ alatæ innaſcentibus, 'Tourn. Inſt. 639. Bacce Bermu- 
denſes, Marl. Obſ. SOAP-BERRIES, 

It grows in Jamaica, and other Parts of the Veſt- Indies; 
the Fruit is ripe in October, and, when dry, is ſpherical, of a 
reddiſh Colour, and leſs than a Gall, of a large Eye, and a bit- 
ter Taſte, but no Smell, containing one round black Stone. 

+ It is much recommended againſt the Chlorofis, and the Ber- 
ries are reckoned. a ſingular and ſpecific Remedy againſt that 
Diſtemper, working a perfect Cure after an ineffectual Uſe of 
Chalybeates. ' The Spirit, Tincture, or Extract, are more 


froper to be uſed than the crude Berries. 


ArBoR ViTz, Offic. Ger. 1187. Emac. 1368. Park. 
Theat. 1478. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1408. Arbor. Vite, five Pa- 
radifiaca, Chab. 73. Arbor Vite, froe Paradiſiaca vulgs dicta 
dderats ad Sabinam accedens, J. B. f. 286. Arbor Vite, Thuya, 
Mont. Ind. 37. Arbor * milis in Syria, Jonſ. Dendr. 

32. Thuya Theophrafti, C. B. Pin. 488. Tourn. Inſt, 587. 
1— Bot. 489. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 180. THE TREE OF 


It is a Native of America, but is never found in Europe, ex- 


cept in the Gardens of the Curious. The Leaves are uſed as 
an Alexipharmic, and Diuretic. Adont. 33; Lactl 
It is an opening and warming Plant, provokes the Menſes, 
and is bas. the Chloreſis; bruiſed with Honey, it diſ- 
fobves Tumors. The Oil is commended againſt the Gout, be- 
ing rubbed on the Part; for it acts like Fire, by ſtimulating and 
opening. It cleanſes Beds from Lice and Fleas. Boerhb. Hit. 


B 


This Tree never grows to any Bigneſs with us in England, 
being a Stranger, and only planted in Gardens. The younger 
Branches are flattiſh and tough, bearing on each Side ſeveral 
winged Leaves, which grow thick together, ſcaly, ſomewhat 
like Cypreſs, but are ſmooth, and not prickly at the End, and 
very flat; they have a ſtrong reſinous unpleaſant Scent, which 
ſome compare to old rotten 6 It bears little ſmall ſcaly 
white Cones. at the Extremities of the Branches. It came ori- 


Zinally from Canada. 


The Leaves have a digeſting attenuating Faculty. Parkin- 
ſor ſays, that, chewed in the Mouth for ſeveral Mornings faſting, 
— lacs done great Service in ting and freeing the 
Lungs ſhown thick purulent Phlegm. It is but rarely uſed. 

Ss... * | 
1 the Name of Arbor Vitæ, or The Tree of 
Life, becauſe it flouriſhes with a perpetual Greenneſs, and 
breathes a fragrant and delicious Qdour: It is alſo called the 


| Cedrus Americana, and the Arbor $ Viridis. It is im- 
purted into Eurape from Canada in 
found in the Gardens of the Curious. It is at all Seaſons 


ica, and only to. be 


cloathed with its Leaves, which, though they become ſome- 
what pate in the Winter- time, do nevertheleſs reſume their 
native Splendor, and uſual Verdure, in the Spring, - The Tree 
rface ; its Bark 

kind of intermediate Colour between Red and Brown, 

and is unequal ad ſcabrous. The Wood itſelf contains a Gum, 
and ſends-forth à ſtrong, but, at the ſame time, an ble 
Smell. In the Beginning of the Summer it bears ſm; 1 


Flowers, which contain and fold up in them, as in a Kind of 


Turbant, a bitter Seed.  Caftor.. Durantes informs us, that 
there is a Species of this Tree principally found in France, 
Which is of a warming and drying Nature, of a ſomewhat 
bitter Taſte, but of a very agreeable. Smell; and that it alſo 


\ 


ia Americana, 


1 


ſerves the Health, and ts the Life, of Me, 

ree, ſays Camerarius, in Hort. P. 169. is delervey | 
Eſteem, not only on account of its fragrant 9 bl 
ſo ſtrong, thatits Branches, bruiſed and applied to the ni 
ſometimes occaſion a Dicer of Blood from then. 1, 
on account of its other valu Virtues and Fa 
it there is diftil'd' a Water and an Oil which prove I 
in Paroxyſms of the Gout, if duly applied to the Pub 


very much uſed during the Time of the Pl | 
Job. Mich. Not. in Schroder. Pharm. Barth, 7 
ARBOR BACCIFERA\CANARIENSIS. See VII l 
ARIES Nn. *. 2 
ARBOR BRASILIANA jugland: fimilis. See | 
ARBoR CAMPHORIFERA. R 
ARBOR CoRAL. See CoRALLODENDRON, 
ARBoR CREPITANS. See HuRa, 
AxBor ExoTiCAa Fraxini Fol. See Necuxny, 
ARBOR FEBRIFUGA Peruviana. See Quingyy, 
Aknox FRaxint Folio, C. B. See Azzparycy 
ARBOR tex See SILIQUASTRUM, 
ARBOR LANIGERA Bontii. See Gossypiyy, 
ARrBorR LAvEenDULE For. Cluſ. See Faurys | 
or Lav. Fol. | | 
ARBOR LAURIFOLIA SINENSIS. See Licht. 
AR BOR MANNIFERA. See Manna, | 
ARrBoR PENTAPHYLLOS Virgin. See PexTapyyy 
ARBOR DE Rayz. See Ficus Inpica, 
ARBOR S. THoMz. See MannDaris. 
ARBOR SPINOSA Virgin. See HeRCuls Ciays, 
ARrBorR TixcTORIA. See TincToriaA, 
ArBOR TULIPIFERA, See TULIPIFERA, 
ARBOR VINIFERA. See CoUT0ON. 
ARBOR UviFERA F ABACENSIs. See Uvirzzä. 
ARBOR DIANZ is a fort of Cryſtallization of II 
and Silver diſſolved in AqQua-FoRTIs, which us 
Branches like a Tree. 
ARBOREUS, Arboreous, of, or belonging to, q 
Nature of Trees. An Epithet which Botaniſts apply 
Funguſes or Mofles which grow on Trees, in Diltindtin 
thoſe which grow on the Ground, as Agaric, Jew 
Miller's Dictionary. | 
ARBUSCULA, Side, a Diminutive from Aber, 
A little Tree, or Shrub. | | 
ARBUSCULA 2 repens, Folio ad Latera ai 
Polygona relata. Boerh. Ind. alt. An African trailing 
with curled. Knot-grafs Leaves, and Flowers, fomew 


ſembling thoſe of Orach. It is Dr man) f 
Z $ 


0 
0 
v2 


1489. 


It grows in Woods and Thickets, that are warn 
The Fats is uſed, which is of a ſharp and aug 
ale. 


: 


The Arbutus is a Tree like the Quince-tree, ff 
or with thin Leaves, (a*z]opuancr) and bearing; 1 
Size of a Plum, but without a Stone, and cal | 
of a 9 or red Colour, when ripe- 3 
| The Fruit is very huſky Food, hurtful to the » 
cauſes Head-ach. Dioſcorides, Lib, 1. Caps 175+., 7 
This Tree grows very frequently in Spain, 5 
Narbon in France. ts, 755 mn 1 a 
Height of fifty Cubits, Plin. L. 15. C. „ 
5 in 5 Valleys of Mount 4 & oo 
the Antients, the Abuti grew up to Trees of 4 : 


Bulk. Throughout the Winter it retains the 
Leaves, which are large, and whoſe Edges ae 


bears white and fi | 2 | 
ies Floven 
ſuckle, or Lilies of the Valley. After its K 
it bears a round thick Fruit as as a Strawbe] 
at firſt greens then yellow, Ry 
bitter not very pungent p 
marus, and Unede, for this Reaſon. probably 
them ſhould be eaten at a time, 
_— and ſome 9 8 15 
too large a Quantity, is prefudt 
Head-achs. For my ſhare, ſays fas | 
occaſioned a Pain in my Stomach he Iden 
But Car. Cluſius ſays, he had eaten many Plegt W 
taining any manner-of Injury, Eis. 1-79 Flu 
Many diftil 2 Water from. its Leaves un, uy 
Auria, which they look upon a8 might 


the Stomach, 
1 


* * 
"wv * 4 


eſpecially if uſed ſoon enoug h. Amatus Luſttanus 
* 1 Hague that it of ſacred Preſervative- and Antidote againſt 
1. "a nd Poiſons. ' Matthiolus mixes it with the Powder 
 Whid ef Stag's Heart. | Many alſo make uſe of its. Root 
Na jo! e. Tanners uſe its Leaves in preparing their 
4 why catchers uſe its Seeds for catching their Prey 
1. 1 Winter- eaſon. Barth. Zorn. -Botanolog. 
Vice RCA frcanorum: The Mercurius Phi * Caftel- 


N- drippiſler, drixguper, purines, A Kind of 
| Wer . of Preparation, or ſingular Efficacy, is 
fly concealed, in order to enhance its Value. Parg- 
res it to be a-principal Medium, which ought to be 
Ph wy the Chymiſts, is generally defined a thing 
Corel, and immortal, which cannot be known by 


3 


y unleſs by - Experience ; for it-is the Virtue of every 


50 which operates A thouſand times more than the thing 
VINA, | Materiale is a ſpecific Extract more nearly 
"* 7 the Matter of the Bey, Bot fince the Matter of 


"nd Bodies conſiſts of two Elements, the Moiſi and the 
* (for Air and Fire are rather the Form, and are to be conſi- 
TEX | | s Efficients) therefore this Arcanum muſt alſo be of two 
that is, the Aqua Stillatitia, and the Coagulum Spect- 


ie Arianum Specificum is an Extract of the interior Na- 
— - — the Subſtance of every thing in a 
x View, ſo that the Thing itſelf may be known in it; for 
\ Reaſon we are to take the utmoſt Care, that the ſub- 


LPHYLL 


8 Crafis or Contexture be not ſpoiled, becauſe in this re- 
itis called Specific, and differs from the Quinta Eſſentia, 
þ for its conſummate Subtilty; and exalted Rank, ſeems 
ERA, | to deſert from its own to the ſuperior Claſs of Æthereals. 


fraamm Specificum is of two Sorts, - one more formal 
7 | is called — the other more material. Rulan- 
| preſent there are three remarkable Remedies, which paſs 
; poly oi the ſpecious Name of Arcanums, which are, 


Jews Arxcanum CORALLINUM. | 

| Tike of red Precipitate, four Ounces ; put it into a Re- 
Anu , add to it Spirit of Nitre, eight Ounces ; ſet it in a 

nd Furnace, and draw off the Spirit by a gradual Heat 
re 1 Dane. This Operation will be per- 
trailing med in five or fix Hours. Return that Spirit of Nitre 
2 ih four Ounces of new Spirit; and, at laſt, let it con- 
maly Ine at leaſt two Hours, in the fourth Degree of Fire; 
ä ben let it all cool, and there will be a very red and ſub- 
ENDRY lle Powder, which put into a Crucible, and ſet in a Fire of 


6. Pub al, but not exceeding a Worm red, half a Quarter 
an Hour, Then put it into a Mattrafs, and to it 
Aro Pounds of diſtilled Fountain or Rain-water ; ſet it in 
tus ff and Furnace, and give it a gradual Fire till it boils, 

bd fo keep it half an Hour. Pour off that Water by In- 
ation, and dry the Powder gently ; then put to it of 
Wanzed Spirit of Wine, twelve Ounces; and in a gen- 
Heat draw it off, and ſo proceed to two Cohobations. 
men put to it twelve Ounces of freſh tartarized Spirit of 
ve; fit a Glaſs to the Mouth of the Cucurbit, to make 
a Circulatory ; let it ſtand in a gentle Heat of Sand 
Weight Hours; and, at the laſt of all, let it ſimmer a 


the Powder. 


Ges not greatly differ from the Prince's Powder. Some 
tis the belt and ſafeſt of this Tribe: It operates chief 

|: Its Doſe is from three to ten Grains. This is alſo 
r Dropſy, Scurvy, and Itch, as 


> Axcanum DueLex, ue DuyLicartun. 


* Quanti of the Mortuum of Aqua=fortis, 

with equal Parts of Nitre and Vitriol, and diſſolve in 
u ater by ſtanding ſome Hours, and now-and-then 
8 Ixture... Let the Water be filtred ; evapo- 
iD Appearance of a Skin upon the Surface, or even 
? nels, and leave it to ſoo t. 


din fome Authors by the Name of Nitrum Vitri- 
Ira js Hlolſatie ; and is greatly extolled for a 
a Chart and, as the Humours are diſpoſed, ſome- 
bn, jar ng too; but we hardly-ever meet with it in 
aan 18 Doſe is from half a Scruple to half a Dram. 
. 
Tin: Pama with equal Quantities of Quickſilver 
5 Powder it, and —_— it Spirit of Nitre, till 
=* more than covers it, which let ſtand in a 


40 7* 


l 


e then let all cool: Decant the Spirit of Wine, and 


ARC 


gentle Digeſtion for ſome Hours; then by a Retort draw 

off the Spirit of Nitre. The remaining Matter take out, 

and wet it with Spirit of Wine rectiſied, which burn away. 

'This _ five or ſix times, until the pungent Taſte is 
worn off. | 


This is recommended in Bates's Diſpenſatory for a powerful 
Die Its Doſe is from three to eight Grains. Quincy s 

„ penſat. 3 OR hy 

ARCEUTHOS. The fame as JuxiyERus, which ſee. 

ARCHZAUS, aN, antient, former. *Agy ain gvorc, in 
Hippocrates, often ſignifies the former healthy State of the Body 
before the Attack of a Diſeaſe. - - * 

ARCHAGATHI EMPLASTRUM LENE. A mollify- 
ing Plaiſter invented by Archagathus. Its Preparation is given 
by Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 19. | 
28 HUS. A celebrated Phyſician amongſt the 

omans, 

"Tis by ſome aſſerted, that before the Arrival of Archagathus 
at Rome, Phyſic was not ſo much as known in that City ; and 
if we may believe Pliny, this uſeful Branch of Learning was 
unknown to the Romans, till after all the other liberal Arts and 
Sciences were eſtabliſhed among them: The Roman People, 
* ſays he, [ Lib. 29. Cap. I.] were more than ſix hun- 
** dred Years without Phyſicians, though they were very earl 
in cultivating the other Arts, and even fond of Phyfic iefelf, 
till, becoming acquainted with it by Experience, they con- 
** demn'd it. Caſſius Hemina informs us, that Archagathus 
the Son of Lyſanias the Peloponneſian was the firſt Phyſician 
*© who arrived at Rome, under the Conſulſhip of Marcus Au- 
e relius and Marcus Livius, in the Year of the City 535. 
adding, that he had the Freedom of the City beſtowed upon 
„ him; and that the Public had, at their own Charges, pur- 
«© chaſed a for him in the Street of Accilius, that he might 
<< exerciſe his Profeſſion to the greater Advantage; that at firſt 
they gave him the Surname of Vulnerarius, or The Healer 
* of Wounds ; that his Arrival was very agreeable to the People, 
<< but that ſoon after, his Practices of Burning and Cutting ap- 
* pearing cruel and harbarous in the Eyes of the People, they 
„ exchanged his former Surname for that more infamous one 
of Executioner ; from which time they conceived an impla- 
& cable Averſion to Phyfic and all its Profeſſors.” 

It appears ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that a People fo polite as the 
Romans were, ſhould be ſo long without Phyſicians. To 
the Authority of Pliny we ſhall oppoſe that of Dionyſus of Ha- 
licarnaſſus, who in his tenth Book has theſe Words: The 
Plague beginning to appear in Reme in the Year of the City 
„ 301. and happening to rage more violently than any other 
00 Rs with which they had been afflicted in the Memory 
«© of Man, it carried off almoſt all the Slaves, and half of the Ci- 
„ tizens, the Phyſicians not being able to attend and take care 
<< of ſuch a large Number of Patients. There were then Phy- 
ficians in Rome at that time, that is, more than two hundred 
Years before the Period mentioned by Pliny, as indeed there have 
been Practiſers of this Art in all Ages among all People. But, 
in order to reconcile theſe two Authors, we muſt ſuppoſe, that 
Pliny means only foreign Phyſicians, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Greek Nation ; and indeed he explains himſelf to that Purpoſe 
a little afterwards in theſe Words: In order to be convinced 
& of the Averſion the Romans in thoſe Days bore to Phyſic, 
<< we need only hear the Sentiments of Marcus Cato upon that 
« Point, who lived ſeventy Years after Archagathus, and who 
«© was a Man of whom we may ſay, that the Honour of a 
<< Triumph decreed in his Favour, and the Dignity of the 
«« Cenſorſhip, which Office he bore, are the leaſt ſhining Parts 


c of his Character, ſince ſo many other Circumſtances con- 


« curr'd in his Perſon to render him venerable and awful.” 
Theſe following are his own Words, taken from a Letter he 
wrote to his Son: „ I will tell you, my Son Marcus, at a 

cc per Occaſion, what Notion I entertain of theſe Greeks, and 
« what I think moſt valuable in Athens. It is not improper to 
« ſtudy their Learning and Sciences curſorily, but tis by no 
means neceſſary to make one's ſelf a complete Maſter of it. 
I ſhall ſay no more at preſent of that wicked and arrogant 
<« Race; but perſuade yourſelf of this, as much as if an Oracle 


ec had ſpoken it, that as ſoon as this Nation has communicated 
« her Learning to us, ſhe will ſpoil and corrupt Rome; and 


<< this dire Event will be ſtill more eaſily brought about, if tbe 
« continue to ſend her Phyſicians to us. They have fworn 
«© among themſelves to kill all the Barbariant, by means of 
<< their Art; and ſtill they exact à Fee for their Pains from 
<< the Patients with whom they deal, that they may gain their 
«© Confidence more effectually, and conſequently have it in 
de their Power to deſtroy them with the lefs Danger of Suſpi- 
«© cion. They have ſuch a Degree of Inſolence as to call not 
“only other Nations, but 4, Barbarians ; nay, they carry 
« their Arrogance farther, and ſtyle us Tie;, rude, and 
«© Strangers” to true Politeneſ. In a Word, my Son, re- 
«©, member, that I have diſcharged you from having any thing 
h e N 9159 il 
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* 
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AKE 


Tis plain faom the Strain of Cate's unge, that he had 
only foreign Phyſic in his View; and this Pliny acknouledges, 
by ſtarting to himſelf the following Objection, which he makes 


uſe of as a Concluſioſ::·Muſt we then believe, that Cato con- 


« demn'da thing ſo uſeful and beneficial as Phyſic? — not; 
c fince he himſelf vouchſafes to informs us by the Uſe of what 
«« Medicines' he himſelf and his Wife had arrived at ſuch an 
© advanced Age; and that he had written a Book, in which he 
<« lays down the Method of his Practice, with regard to his Son, 
cc his Slaves, and even his. Cattle, when they were indiſ⸗ 


& poſed.” 
| The Romans then were not abſolutely without Phyſicians 
in the earlier Ages of their Republic ; but in all Probability, 


. before the Arrival of Archagathus, they only uſed that Natural 


Phyfic, or ſimple Empiriciſm, which we may well ſuppoſe to 
have been practiſed by the Infant World, when Men made their 
firſt Appearance upon it. This was the Phyſie reliſhed by Gato, 
and on which he wrote the firſt of all the Romans. He had 
fome Peculiarities in his Practice, which, if they will not inform 
the Judgment; will, at leaſt, excite the Laughter of every think- 
ing Perſon ; for tis well known, that he approved of ſuperſti- 
tious Remedies; and in that Part of his Works which has 
reached our Hands, he has given us an inimitable Formula of 
Words to be pronounced for- the Cure of a Diflocation or 
Fracture; but becauſe there is not a Poſſibility of tranſlatin 
them, I ſhall give them as he himſelf gave them: Luxum 
« quod eft, hac Cautione ſanum fiet. Haruminem prende tibi 
« yiridem P. 4. aut 5. Longam. Mediam diffmde, & duo Ho- 
c mines teneant ad Scenes. Incipe Cantare in alio. S. F. 
% Motas veeta Daries Dardaries, Aftataries Diſſunapiter, uſque 
* dum cocant: Ferrum inſuper jactato. Ubi coterint, & al- 
& fera alteram tetigerit ; id Manu prende, & dextra finiftra 
«< præcide. Ad Luxum aut Fracturam alliga, ſanum fiet, & 
& famen quotidie cantato in alis, S. F. vel Luxato, vel hoc 
& modo, hunt, hanat, huat, ita. Pifta, fifla, domiabo dam- 
& nauſtra, & luxato. Vel hoc mode, huat, haut, haut, ifta, 
« fis tar fis ardannabon duniauſtra.” Cato de re ruſtic Cap. 
x60. Md | 1 
Pin alſo informs us, that Cato in his Practice made a great 
deal of Uſe of Cabbage, in which, as he obſerves, the whole 
Materia Medica of the Romans conlifted for fix hundred V ears. 
This Pangcea muſt undoubtedly appear ridiculous in our Days; 
but we ſhall be leſs iſed, that this People confided ſo much 
in a common Plant, if we call to mind the uncommon Eſteem 
in which it was had among the moſt learned and fkilful of the 
firſt Greek Phyſicians. OG ee 48 a 1 
Plutareb obſerves, with regard to the Practice of Cato, that 
he did not approve of Abſtinence for the Cure of Diſeaſes, but 
recommended Herbs, and the Fleſh of Ducks, Pigeons, and 
Hares. But this Author does not pay ſo profound a Venera- 
tion to the Phyſic of Cato as Pliny does; he obferves on the 
contrary, that the Wife and Son of that 'Rexan died before 
himſelf ; adding at the fame time, that if Cato lived to ſo 
great an Age, it was owing to the natural Goodneſs of his 
nftitution, and not the judicious and happy Choice of his 
Medicines. As Plutarch' was a Grecian, he may 'poſſibly be 
ſuſpected of being animated with too keen a Deſire of 
revenging the Cauſe of the Greek Phyſicians 5/ though, at 
the fame time, what he afſerts has very much the Air of 
Probability.” oo = ö fr; 
As for the Phyſic of the Greeks, tis not at all ſurpriſing, 
that the Romans ſhould be unacquainted with it till the Arrival 
of Archagathus amongſt them, ſince even in other Inſtances 
they were very late in cultivating the Sciences and liberal Arts: 
And tho” Pliry, in the Paſſage already quoted, affirms, that 
Romans ſoon received the Arts; yet this is only co be under- 
ood of theſe mechanical Arts,” which are abſolutely neceſſary 
to human Life: Cicero ¶ Tuſculanar. Quai. Lib. 1. ] informs 
<< us, that Poetry was not introduced among the Romans till 
4 very late, and that even Plnloſophy had been in great Diſ- 
« repute till his Days. Suetonius alſo [De iHuftrib. Gramma- 
« ticis] affirms, that Grammar was not at all in Uſe among 
<< the firſt Romans, much leſs was it eſteemed and valued; 
« cauſe the People of theſe Days were as yet ſavage and unpo- 
& ite, and fo throughly addicted to the Buſineſs of War, that 
4 none apply*d themſelves very much to the liberal Arts. But 
Il AE Tron make her Appeerines in tw" Be, though: 
1 ſho! e a is Days, gh he 
2 ve obſerved, ſeventy Years after Archagathus. 
Though the greater Part of this Article may ſeem to be a kind 
of Digreflion, yet, upon a cloſer View, the Whole will 
to have ſome ConneQtion with the Life and Hiſtory of 
Archagathus- Beſides, *tis fraught with ſo much Learn- 
ing, and has ſuch' a direct Tendency to acquaint us with the 


State of Phyſic in Rome, that it will ſpeak for its on Propriety, | 
7 AA Tators. of Galen, and fome 

- ARCHALTES, or, according to Rulandus, ARCHATES: 

By Du Word Paracelſus means the Foundations or Pillars of 


Le Cle. Hiftoire de la Medicine, | 


the Earth, becauſe they do dot ſoem to be fd by one an- 


ARC 
ether, but by che e nnd wonderful O, 


Rulandus. Gaftellus... 
ARCHANGELICA. See ANGELICA, 


ARCHE, ae, a Beginnings has a Multinl.:. .. 
ings among, Phyſicians, according to Galen, — 
he, it ſignifies the firſt Attack of a Diſeaſe witholt zu d 
of Time at all; ſametimes it means the ſame 2 
but for a ſhort Space, Beſides theſe Significations tary. | 
the firſt Stage of the Diſtemper, the ſecond being ry f 
aud gans, [or Increaſe; the third the Acme, day, « 0 
, Height; and the laſt che Paraeme, Tagery), « f 
<<. ſion.” . Aetius by the Arche of a Diſtemper deim 
Beginning of the Patient's Decubiture. Again, Gul, 
dent Ale rn — as — heians, uſe thi — 
y the ing of a periodical Diſtemper, 
of the Tranſition from a. healthy to a — 
comes about again on the third or fifth Day in proporton 
Period: He ſays, momover, that Hippocrates, ang the a 
Phyſicians, meant by Arche, a Space of Time in the Ree 
of a Diſeaſe which admitted of Help, whether by Bi 


let me to get it cur'd while it i 1 
232 get is recent. 
yiroyay, to be, or be produced. Primigenial. 

_ ARCHENDA, a Powder prepar'd of the Leave d 
Egyptian Privet, called Alcama, or Elbama, by the Ny 
with which they plaſter up their Feet after batheing, a 
derfully commend it againſt all Humidity, ill Smell, at 
cillity of the Feet, on account of its aſtringent and fireay 
wg 


uality. See ALCANNA. "IRE 

ARCHEUS is a Term introduced by Paracelſu, zul 
by his Interpreter to be an inviſible Species, vague, an 
rating itſelf from Bodies, the Phyſician's Power, and 
Virtue. Paracel/as oy of it, That it is the Nature a 
poſer of Things, De Tartare is the Separator of the In 
De Elemente Aqua ; diſpoſes and orders all Things in N 
that every ay ie be brought to the ultimate Mats 
Nature, I. de Mineralibus ; is conſtituted to compound 
which ought to be united, ibid. and is the Deſtroyer of 
Chirurg, that the Office of the Archeus in the Microcol 
ſeparate the Pure from the Impure, being the prime 0) 
in the Stomach, that * and diſtributes whateye 
and drink, and employs the expulſive Powers in diſchaꝶ 
tartarrous Recrements by the Inteſtines and Bladder; 
the Archeus of the Stamach is more or leſs perſect, ſo if 
tion are the Separations of the Pure from the [mpur, 
conſequence the Microcoſm is more or leſs ſubject to Di 
De Marbis Tartar. that the great Archeus is the N ri 
the different Heats neceſſary for as many different i 
according to the Nature of the Parts, Modus Pham 
Pol. x. P. 815. that there is a Virtue in Nature whici 
Archeus, tha diſpoſes all things intg their ſeveral Ll 
ſeparating one Thing from another, and furniſhing TW 
their proper Seeds, 9% 1 
forms us, that the Archeus conlifts in 4 Connection of 
Air, as Matter, with the ſeminal Fo is fl 
ſpiritual Nucleus, containing the Foecundity of the ff 
of which the viſible Seed ie but the Pod. This 4% 
ily Cloathing, - In animate Beings it perawbvlat 
Reeſe of "the Seed, and transforms the Vans) f 
the Entelecheia of its pwn Image, here placing 
therg the Brain; and to every Part auen, on" 


Archeus is always fluQuating, and never f d to 27" 
but keeps a vearchful Ro every parti 7 
ee and lively, but never fe 
[33 20% 20113 Y Lis Ir + | vl 
theſe Extrafts we | ive, that thoſe Fu 
Bicker 8 1 2:2 

The Word Archiater os intrat has different 1 

to it by different Perſons: Thus Chaſſancus oy 10 
iin d na. mare -than a-Poreer.er Har f l, 
Palace, as ii aus ſhould ay, Fringe A 0. | 
Rare is ſo abſurd, that it in à manner g ae 
has ſucceeded better in tranſlating. the Word 5 
who! 


or. Chief of Phyſiong, a if ane it 
This Opinion of 4. embraced Þ 


ARG ARC 


« 1 the Phyſcian of the Prince, as if one ſhould ſay, duc d by Mribomius in Defence of Acawrfrur's Interpretation; is 
— 21. endeavours to ſupport his Opinion by chat St. Augu/tine calls ¶ſculapius — — which be 
wo that the Word Archiater was never uſed by any undoubtedly. meant no more than that he was the Chief of 
7:in Author before the Da s of the Raman Empe- Phyſictans ; and that St. up # guy the fame Title to the 
He yen thinks, that this Word was not known till after Saviour of the World, which is juſt as much as if he had called 
n of Tiberins and Claudius, which is ſuſſiciently Mn Chrift the ſovereign Phyſician, Meibomius adds, that the 
770 Circumſtance, that Andromachut, who lived un- Word Archrater is tranſlated Proto- medicus, by the impure and 
jy was the firſt who aſſum'd the Title of Archiazer. |. barbarous Writers of the Latin Language; and ſays, that the 
Title, fays Mercurialis, was not in Uſe before the Phyſicians of the Emperors were only ſimply call'd Phyſicians of 
7 the Emperors, becauſe the Thing imported by it had Cæſar, or ſome Emperor, as aPPcars by ſome . 
* or in other Words, there could not poſſibly and that they never aſſum'd the Title of Archiatroi, unleſs they 
5 aw Emperors, before the Emperors themſelves belong'd to the Claſs of Phyſicians fo call'd. 

a tbliſhed. This is one Topic inſiſted upon by Mercurialis, G Mredus on the other hand, favours the Opinion of Mer 
e ce of his Opinion; to which ſome may poſlibly.reply, curialis, with regard to the wy Apes, end the Word Archiater. 
Kings or Severzigns of other Countries might have alſo But he obſerves, that there were two of Archiatroi, which 
£ Name of Arcbiatroi to their Phyſicians, if that Word Afercurialis had confounded with each other. The former Sort 
the Phyſician of the Prince. But one may retort this were called Archiatroi S. Palatii, and according to Godefredus, 
C * that if che Word Archiater ſignifies the were only employed in the Emperor's Court; eee the latter 
ins, the Greeks would not, in all Pro- Sort were only called ſimply Archiatri, or Archiatri Populares, 
have fail'd to beſtow that Title upon Hippocrates, and ſerved the People in the Cities of Rome and Conſtantinople. 
, and ſome others of their moſt eminent Phyſicians. Theſe latter, continues this Author, were, as well as the for- 
be as it will, tis an unconteſted Fact, that the Archi- mer, called Arobiatri, from the yr which they praCtiſed, 
were not ſo much as heard of before the Days of the Em- ö as if one ſhould ſay Principis Urbis Medici, that is, the 
- hyſicians of the principal City, or of the City in which the 

rrialis adduces two Arguments more in Confirmation Prince reſides. The Archiatri of this laſt Sort were fourteen in 
own Hypotheſis : The firſt is, that Andromachus is not Number, one for each of the Diſtricts into which Rome was 
| | imply Archiater, without any Mark of DiſtiaQtion, but then divided. And as they had Salaries allowed them by the 
ginn, lrbiater of Nero. The ſecond is, that if Demetrius and Public, and enjoyed ſeveral other Privileges and Immunities, 
ws, who are called Archiatroi, by the ſame Author who which could not be claimed by other Subjects, they were obliged 

caves d > of Andromachus, and had that Title beſtowed on them to viſit all fick Perſons without Diſtinction, gratis; for the 


Mell 


the the Reigns of the Antonini, had not been the Phyſicians original End and Deſign of their Eſtabliſhment was to guard 
1g, and && Emperors, then no Reaſon can be aſſigned, Fas they againſt the Loſſes, which the poorer Sort of the Roman Subjects 
ll, and | have been called Archiatroi, rather than Archigenes, might poſſibly ſuſtain for want of Phyſicians, 


id fireng 5, and ſeveral other Phyſicians, who flouriſh'd much All we know concerning the Salaries, the Privileges, and the 
the fame Time, and whoſe Names were ſufficiently fa= Method of electing the Archiatri, is drawn from the ſeveral 


;, and | | | Laws relating to theſe Matters enacted by different Emperors, 
ue, and hum embraces an Opinion, which ſeems to be a kind of and from the Works of ſome Authors who lived at that Time; 
and Ng um betwixt that of Accurſius and Mercurialis ; for he ima- firſt then, from theſe Sources we find, that theſe Archiatri had 
ature and that the Arebiater was in Reality the Prince of Phyſ- Salaries either from the Prince or the People; and, that in 
the Elen becauſe he was the Phyſician of the Prince, ſince the Man Conſequence of theſe Salaries, they were obliged to viſit all 


gs in N bears that Character, is, for that very Reaſon, placed, in Patients, whether rich or poor, without demanding any Fees, 
> Mats, meaſure, in a. higher Sphere than other Phyſicians ; but except what the Patient's Generoſity ſhould. prompt him to 


pound ling to that Lawyer, it does not thence follow, that the beſtow after his Cure was completed. Secondly, from theſe 
yer of | drebigtres is form'd of the Great Words Ts 4gxx ies Laws it appears, that ſeveral Privileges were annexed to the 
cri e are the three different Opinions embraced with regard Office of Archiater ; that theſe Phyſicians themſelves, their 


time Meaning of the Word Archiatar ; for that of Chaſſaneus Wives and Children, were exempted from all the Taxes. and 
hateye 1 þ triling and diminutive a Nature, that it does not de- Burdens of the Roman State; that ſuch of them as reſided in 
diſchag i Place among the reſt. I know not whether Alciatus has the Provinces, were neither obliged to quarter Soldiers, nor 


adder; yy Abettors, but the Bulk of the learned World in gene- any other Perſons whatever; that they could not be dragged to 

, ſo in dvided-hetwgen the ications of Accurſius and Mercu- the Bar, nor obliged to make a perſonal Apptarance before the 

dap, Lach bas his reſpectiye Champions, thoſe too Men Judge; that they could not be taken Priſoners; and that none 
{ to Vi ming, The Opinion of . ercarialis is ſupported by durſt inſult them without incurring the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt Pe- = 
e Dil w, Zuinger, Caſaubon, Mattius, and Veſſius; but not- nalties. The Law indeed which ordains this, ſeems to extend | 

rent anding the Authority of theſe great Men, Meilamius fa- theſe Privileges, and render them common to all the Phyſicians | 
; Pharh the Interpretation of, Aecur us, and adduces ſeveral Argu- of the Reman State, or at leaſt to ſome:who were not among 


e which bin is Defence ; the feſt. of which is, that of all the ſeve- the Number of the Arrbiatri. But there is alſo another Law | . 
Wa, which begin with Archi, ſuch as 4rchitefus, reſtraining theſe Privileges ſolely to the Archiqtri of the Palate; 3 
ng Ly ſeopur,, Arehitriclinus, - Archileftes, Arobiereus, not one and thoſe of the City of Rome. Thirdly, ſtom theſe Laws we f 
202, | „ thing pertaining or relating. to the Prince, but may alſo gather, that the A#ohjaryi [ſerved both the Empetors 
Word Bk al ly import ſomething that is the firſt or moſt "ths Public ; aud that thoſe of them vho were diſcharg d, | 
on of Une 4 tt Kind, Juſt ſo ſays Mabomius, the Archiater is either on account of their having bore che Office during the 3 
h is the! | Mrian of the Prince, hut the Prince or Chief of Phy- allotted Time, or for ſpme other Reaſbn, were call'd Exar- | bil 
feu berwiſe-this Word would be the only Exception from - chiatsi, or Ex Archiarris. Finally from theſe Laws, and the | 
ede mentioned, Cojoujes had indeed pretended, that Writings of the Authors who .liv'd im theſe Days, it appears, _ 
g iel ad 2x1 B5eriTae, in a certain Paſlage quoted by bim, that there was a College of Archriarrs compoſed of à certain | 
but! the Commander of the Ship in which King ſailed, and Number of Phyficians, whe took their reſpeRive Places, ac- 
p 15 | Commanger of the whete, Flee. But Meilamius confutes cording to the Dates of thelr Admiſſion; ſo that when any of 
amed Critic with a great deal of Solidity and Judgment. their Number died, the Perſon choſen to ſurczed him was loweſt 
e ſecond, Argument. adduc d by Meibomixe, in order to of all 5 and that this College judg'd of the Capacity of Can- 
is LOR = the 4rcbiater was not the hyſician of the Prince, is, didates, and choſe or rejected them accordingly ; but that the 
Death Authors make mention; of one Theon, and one Glau- Emperor confirm'd them after they were elected, or even nomi- 
ria, and of one Cyrus, Archiater of nated and propoſed them before, to the Arehiatri; who after- 
were neither Kings nor Princes in theſe wards enamin'd them, and admitted them into their Number, 
. bonn Times of: theſe Archiaters. He draws another if their Merit gaue them a Title to that Honour. 
0 Ur a Paſſage of Ori „ where that Author ſays, The Archiatri of the Palace were honour d with a Title ſome- 
eſe” for Julian: had called. together: all the; drchiatroi of what equivalent to our Word Earls This Earlſhip, Comitiva, 
Tx lied from there: Number e of thoſe as the Romans call'd it, was diſtinguiſh'd into the fir/t and /econd 
_ ght moſt learned, of which Number Oribaſius him- Ranks, both which were obtain'd by the Archatri of the Palace: 
er: fi — ftom; which. it fallow; that the iatroĩ were Thoſe who obtain'd the Comitiva of the fir/t Order, went equal 
3 el dur dn and diſperſed tho all the Quarters of the Em- with Duet and Ficars 3 and, it ſeems, theſe Dighities were at 
fo thi eee this Argument. of Mzihomins: it may be reply d, firſt mon to ſeveral drehiatri, or that there were ſeveral of 
Mi | Coy $90 which /rs built is, not to. be met with in the theſe Earls at one and the ſame time. But, under. the Gothic 
wel Oribafus, . The. e | Kings, a Revolution happen'd in this Body of Men; and inſtead 
pY Trig wy ia drawn from this, that Gale, or the of ſeveral Arcbiatri, there was one eftablith'd, who had a'cer- 
* + hy, nutuled. Da T beryaca,, when ſpeaking of tain Juriſdiftion not only over the reſt, bur alfd over the other 
who! pay my That bis Skill in. Medicine was very exteu- Phylicjans.of the State. The Power of this Fart ofithe Arch:- 
eee that Reaſan the Emperor mage, Choice of him atri was very extenſive, as we may katn from a Clauſe of the 
mich oe *.Þrefide ever us, that i, over the Phy/icians-3 or, Formula of his Inſtalment, which fung this: * Henceforth 
he WO Tice af exerciſe. the Office of Archigter,. 52 „ve confer upon you the Di nity" of Fatt of the Archiatri, 
1 it beſto d on him. The fifth Argument ad- . that you alone may ſhine diſtinguiſſi d atnong the venerable 


« Guardians 


1 
4 
* 

4 
4 
= 


he was a Native of 
Name was Philip; which may poffibly have laid a Foundation 


this Affair to one 


ARC 

** Guardians of Health; and that all who ſhalt have ary Dif- 
<< ferences or Diſputes, relating to Things of a medicinal Na+ 
ture, may ſubmit to your Arbitration, and acquieſce in your 
<< Deciſion : You ſhall be the univerſal Arbiter of the ſacred 
Art of Phyſic, and the Judge of all thoſe Controverſies which 
<< were formerly decided by the Caprice of private Phyſicians. 
Lou will, in ſome Senſe, cure the Sick, inaſmuch as you 
<< will put an End to thoſe Conteſts which embroil Phyſic, and 
* conſequently prove injurious to them: It is a remarkable 
«© Piece of Honour, that Men of Learning and Skill ſhould 
1% pay a fincere Deference to your Deciſions ; and that you 
© ſhould have fo rich a Tribute of Veneration from thoſe, who 
are themſelves venerable in the Eyes of the reſt of Mankind.“ 
The ſame Formula ſubjoins, that this Head or Chief of the 
Phyſicians was particularly oblig'd to take care of the Emperor's 
Health; and that, for this very Reaſon, he had free Acceſs to 
his Perſon at all Times. See Caſſioderi Formul. Archiatr, Le 
Clerc. F ; 

I can't, upon this Occaſion, forbear — the Compa- 
riſon between the Pope and this Head of the Archiatri ; only I 


look upon the latter as the more noxious Animal of the two: For 


the Infallibility and deciſive Power of the former generally 
exert themſelves upon Modes of Worſhip, and controverted 
Points of Divinity; things in which the true and genuine Hap- 


pineſs of Mankind is by no means intereſted : Whereas the irre- 


vocable Deciſions of the latter might tie the Practitioners of Phy- 
fic down to Theories and Practices, which might depopulate 
Cities, lay waſte Nations, and, in Proceſs of Time, render the 
Earth ittelf a Deſart. Thus, for Inſtance, if this Pope in 
Phyſic ſhould decree, that every Phyſician ſhould believe, that 
Fevers are cauſed by an Inflammation of the Animal Spirits, or 
from ſomething deleterious reſiding among/t them ; in con- 
ſequence of this Doctrine, ſhould ordain, that, in ſuch Caſes, 


Patients ſhould be deny'd all cooling and 22 Liquors; and 
1 


ſhould be kept to a conſtant Uſe of heating cines, in order 
to expel this imaginary Poi ſon, or drive out this in ory 
Matter by the Pores of the Skin; in this Caſe, Phyſic could no 
longer be eſteem'd a ſalutary Art, ſince more muſt neceſſarily 
periſh by ſuch intended Means of Relief, than by all the Diſtem- 
pers which are naturally produced in the World. 
This Word Archiater has made ſuch a Noiſe in Phyſic, that 
if I was to give an Account of every thing that has been faid 
ing to it, I ſhould preſent the World with ſeveral Volumes 


— critical, claſſical, and hiſtorical Learning: But that not be- 


ing my Deſign, I bope I have fix d the Meaning of the Word 


' Archiater, and given as ſatisfactory an Account of the Archiatri 
as my intended Brevity would permit. 
ARCHIDOXA. The Title of a Chymical Work of Para- 


 celfus, which Libauius explains magical, Caftellus. 


ARCHIGENES. A celebrated. Phyſician among the An- 


We are inform'd by Suidas, that Archigenes lived under the 


Emperor Trajan, 22 Phyſic at Rome, and died in the 
fixty-third V ear of his Age, after having written a great deal on 

and medicinal Subjects. The fame Author adds, that 
in Syria, and that his Father's 


for the Miſtake of Holſtangus Fuffus, who makes Archigenes 


es > ng of os. 1 260 . NE 
Archigenes muſt have not only lived under, but alſo ſur- 


vived Adrian, if it was he who di that Emperor to a cer- 
tain Place under his Breaſt, as moſt proper to be wounded, in 
order to procure a y Death. Dian Caſſius, indeed, aſcribes 
genes ; but Mercurialis is of Opinion, 
that the Name ought to be read Arcbigenes, and not 
genes. However, I don't know but Mercurialis may be miſ- 
taken in this; for we read of one ents, a Follower of 
Erajiftratus, and there is nothing to hinder his living in the 
Days of Adrian, ſince the Set or School of E was in 
Being till a great while after that Time. It alſo appears, that 
Galen of this ſame enes, as of one who had not 


lived a great while before him. ow Galen was born under 


the Emperor Adrian. As for that other Hermogenes, againſt 
conſi- 


whom Lucilius made this Epigram, he muft have been 


Ffm #largy id dy Atigarre i draus, 
25 Ountr dmqifbu, y vel ahlia piper. 
That is: 

Diophantes, ha 

Dare AM, never aue 

VATIVE about him. 


ing i ſee the "Phyſeian Hermogenes in a 
d after 3 even tho” he wore a PxESER- 


_ " Martial, who imitated this Epigram, attributes the fame 


deſtructive Influence to another Phyhcian, whom he calls He- 


moerates; but this, 29 well as the former Name, may poflibly 
be fictitious. Martial: Performance, tho“ far ſhort of the 
Spirit and Pungeney of that of Lucilius, has nevertheleſs enough 
of the Epięram about it: to deſerve the Name of a maſtery Pro- 
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Inteſtinum Rectum, as if it were —— 5 
Th 5. 8. Lib. 5. & Lib. d Fiftulir, . 
nd as of the Inte/tinum Ralf um, 


66 ö 
. Lebe And, Lib. de 4 Putt 
« Laxity of the Ra, 3 Aden. de Can 
adheres to the Os Sacrum, excluding the 
 call'd the iar and che fame is ment f UK 
by ax vd f, e the inclining Part % vp 


ARC 


Lotus nobiſcum eff hilaris, cænavit & im 

< Inventus mane eft amnortuus Andragoras, 

Tam ſubitæ mortis cauſam, Fauftine, reguiu ? 
In ſomnis medicum viderat Hermacratey, 


Andragoias ſupp'd in good Health ; but next Meng, 
dead. If, — fer 'ſbould aſk. the Caſey 
Death, I tell you, he had the Misfortune to 2 1. 
s Dream. | 
But to vikura io &rebiqunce;- he malt vom we 
 cian meant by Juvenal, Sat. 6. J. 236. in theſe Wa 


—— Tunc corpore ſans 43 8 
Advocat Archigenen, oneroſay; pullia jada 


Quot Themiſon Arras. 


From which Paſſage the Scholiaſt obſerves, that Aris 
a very noted Phyſician of theſe Days. 
And again, Sat. 13. J. 98. | 


Nec dubitet Ladas, fi non eget Anticyra, nec 
Archigene. PINS 


And in Sat. 14. J. 52. 


Ocyus Archigenem quære, atg; eme qued Mithridgi 
Compoſt u 1 4. — 


Now as Juvenal lived till the twelfth Year of Atria] 
he muſt have been contemporary with Archigene; 2 
Manner in which he ſpeaks of him, imports, that he waz 
ſician of great Employment. 

But Juvenal is not the only Author who eſtabliſhes te 
racter and Reputation of Archigenes : He has Gal ab 
Side, whoſe Suffrage is of the more Importance, zl 
was a Phyſician, and not very profuſe of his Encomi 
People who differ d from his own Sentiments. “ fd 
« fays he, ¶ De Locis Affect. Lib. 2. Cap. b.] has tw 
« well, with as much Care, as any other, all tht 
„ to the Art of Phyſic; and this renders all his Wh 
« which are numerous, juſtly valuable. But o 
4 ſtanding this, he is not, in every reſpect, free from 
<« and as he did not heſitate to cenſure thoſe who we 
«© him, even tho? he received a great deal of Advantagl 
«© Labours; fo we hope none will take it amif, 
« come after him, treat him as he treated others, [ti 
« difficult, continues Galen, for Men not to err an 
« Occaſions, either by being entirely ignorant of certant 
* or by not judging of them as we ought ; or by writn 
« times in a too negligent and leſs accurate manner. 

It appears ſomewhat contradictory, that Archigns 


be rank'd among the Elefive, and among the ue 


SeR, at one and the ſame time ; but to this anſwer, 
Archigenes is rank d among the Pneumatics, or if be a 
the Sentiments of Atheneus, this does not hinder ln 
being at Liberty to chuſe what he thought beſt, from an 
other Seas, And tho? he, perhaps, acknowledged tl 
Cauſes of Diſeaſes with the c and Pneumabc un 
*tis poſſible, that to theſe Cauſes he may have join d ti 

the Pneumatics thought of the greateſt Importancs, 
their Spirit; and might, for this Reaſon, have been 7 
the Pneumatic Set. However this be, the Author a 
duction places Archigenes not only in the Elective, u 
the Pneumatic Se ; and Galen himſelf, who no-wi 
of the former of theſe dects, obſerves, that yr g 
the ſame Set = Atheneeus, who was a Pneumatic. 
Hiſtoire de la Medicine. © ; 4 
 ARCHIGENT MORBI. Acute Diſeaſes, ſo al 
ard, the Chief, and vir, to be; becauſe the 
principal Rank among Diſeaſes. Blancard. i 

ARCHIMAGIA. . which, — f 

ing Gold and Silver, this hi * [„ A 
ARCHIME DIS TRISPASTUM. 1 
Lipis TxisPAsTUM, which ſe. wall 
 ARCHIMIA differs from Alabimig, being, F 
Art of ing imperfect Metals into thoſe wh? 


ARCHOS, «4. Tue Anus. It is alſo df 


that Expoſition of Gale, 6940 jw il 


in L. 


7 


N, Afneuv. The Burdock. See BARDAUA. 
COS. "Burnt Copper , Rulandus. , 
(TATIO, Zup- or ct from Fup- or -, 


near. A . 

conſtipated from an Inflammation, and to a preter- 
nes of the Muliebre Pudendum, or Uterus. It is 
1 2 Scribonius Largus, No. 206. is an Expreſ- 
15 the Part compreſs d or cloſed by a Fibula. 

CTION 


eros. The Conſtellation call'd the Us a Major. 


a Grape. 


M. - * be * ee 
US. dg, from 4px1@-, and dy, a Keeper, 
— Toprereten is expounded, "Oy ]ives Ape 
luv, des ap ö ohe LN, Dlar le d ur. Aa- 

1 5 75 Cem Te Beau x& per Which ſome call Ar- 
wwlax, (the Keeper of the Bear) for Keepers are call'd 


at the (Heliacal) Riſing of Ar#urus,” &c. 
T ve * Word from dpx]&-, and «ph, a Tail; and 


Arn à Star in the Tail of the great Bear, of which 


thridats * tranſlated by Tully : 

r autem ſubter Præcordia fixa videtur 
Auriaril Lila micans radiis Arcturus nomine claro. 6 
Lena 0 burns riſes about our ſecond of September; and ſets Octo- 


it he wa twenty-ninth, as mark'd in the Calendar. 
CTURUS Creticus Belli. See BLaATTARIA, _. 
bliſhes the CUALIA OSSA, according to ſome, are the Bones of 


alen lo aht; others take them for the 'Temple-bones. | 
©, wel hs Sutura is the ſame as the Coronalis. See SUTURA. 
io, according to ſome, is a Gibbolity of the 


arts. with a Curvation of the Bones of the Sternum. 
CUATUS MORBUS. The ſame as Arquatus Morbus, 


eus, which ſee. 

CULZ, T&aides. The Caverns in which the Eyes are 
x 750 Epheſ. 

DABAR. A Species of Arum. See ARuUM. 

DAS, ARDALDS, apes, d pe, according to Galen 
* are the ſame as puTos and poavoyuts z that is, Sordes 
th. TY 

DEA, Offic. Schrod. 5. 315. Ardea cinerea, Mer. Pin. 
Pella & Ardea, Bellon. des Oyſe, 190. Ardea cinerea 


Rai Synop. A. 98. Aldrov. 2 40 Charlt. 
e 


109. Jonf. de Avib. 103. Ardea þ cinerea, 
de Avid. 186. Ardea cinerea pulla, Ornith. 
Will Omith. 203, THE HERON. 
kBird is too well known to require a Deſcription. The 
recommended for aſſwaging the Pains of the Gout ; for 
| off Specks from the E „and n Sight; and 
ve Deafneſs, if put into the Ear. Dale. | 
young Herons are ſometimes uſed as Food; but on 
it of their Aliment, which is Fiſh, their Salts muſt be 
[ exalted, and their Fleſh rank. | 
A STELLARIS. 
s, Offic. 4rdea Stellaris, Mer. Pin. 18 1. Will. Ornith. 
Ornith. 282. Ejuſd. Synop. A. 100. Charlt. Exer. 
traza * K major, Aldrov. Ornith. 3. 408. Geſn. de 
15 onf. de Avib. 104. Bator, Bellon. des Oyſe. 192. 
LERN, or MIRE- DRUM. | 
cata Feathers of this Bird, if burnt, are ſaid to 
morrhages. a 
i Birds are ſometimes eaten; but the Fleſh is very rank, 
5 = muſt be much exalted on account of their Food. 
2 FEBRIS, from ardes, to burn. A burning Fe- 
7 lame 3 which ſee. 4 
el, are Things unfit to be eaten or drank, being 
Nature obnoxious to "Combuſtion, as Carabe (Amber), 
DES Jer, and the like. Ruland. 
k A. Hardefia vulgaris, r Ardeſia, Ind. Med. 57. 
e, & cruſtoſ, Mer. Pin. 212. SLATES. 
6 * know why Dale has inſerted theſe among the Mate- 
4,8, he ſays, he finds no Virtues. attributed to 


4) 

Th R URINA, See Dysunia. 0 

. A fort of Indian Fig. See Ficus. 

We dhe Ping to Rulandur, is the Maſs dug from the 

S of 7577 whence 4 2 digg d. In Medicine it is a 

IA, Whi ee. 8 x . 
RR HE INDIAN NUT, Offc.; Areca ſiue Fau- 

1, ONKEN DATE-TREE, Ger. Sive Faufe! 

UN N el“ THE DISCOLOUR'D SMA. 


* - 
a 


? 


\ 


Streightneſs ; in particular, it is apply'd to the 


' 7+ a bright Star in Bootet's Belt.” Hippocr. Lib. 1. 
n alt. ik, x, i dpxlips, fc, A little be- 


ſicians, and who had undoubtedly read 


. This is the Fruit of a kind of Palm- tree, that grows in the 
Eaft- Indies. The outward Coat, or Covering, is about the 
Bigneſs and Shape of a Pullet's Egg, and is made up of nume- 
rous fine Threads or Filaments, running lengthways from the 
Stalk to. the Head; under which is contain'd the Fruit or Nut, 
of a. brown Colour on the Outſide, in Shape like a Nutmeg at 


one End, but flattiſh at the other, with a kind of Navel towards 
one Side; within, it is white, and marbled like a Nutmeg, with 


. purpliſh Veins of very little Taſte. 


his Fruit is a kind of Cocoa-nut, containizg a woody Ker- 


nel, incloſed by two different Subſtances. The Indians chew 
the Areca, roll'd up in a Bitel- leaf, to help Digeſtion, and to 


ſtrengthen the Gums, as Kzmpfer relates. When freth, it is a 
little aſtringent; and of this Fruit the Extract is made, which 


in our Shops is call'd Terra Faponica. .'To this Extract they 


ſometimes join that of another Plant named Zycium, and alſo 
calcin'd Shells. 39,9; - See CATECHU. 
AREFACTIO, SA. An Exſiccation, or Drying. It 
is. a way of preparing ſuch Megicines as are redundant in 
Moiſture, ' in order to their being reduced to a Powder. 
Caſtellus. ; 

AREMAROS, Cinnabar. Rulandus. 

ARENA MARIS, Offic. Arena marina, Kentm. 57. Are- 
na litoralis, Mer. Pin. 211. Matth. 1390. SEA-SAND, 

Sea-ſand dries up the redundant Moiſture in Hydropic Conſti- 
tutions, if the Patient lies cover'd with it as far as the Head. It 
is ſometimes heated, and applied by way of dry Fomentation, 
inſtead of Salt or Millet. Dieſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 167. 

ARENAMEN, ARrENARME1, Bole Armoniac. Ruland. 
Folnſon. : 

ARENARIA. A Species of Coronopus, ſo call'd, becauſe it 
delights in ſandy Places. Blanrard. 
ARENA TIO, or Sa BUR RAT Io, is caſting Plenty of very 
hot Sea- ſand, or, for want thereof, of River-ſand, upon the 
Bodies of the Patients. Caftellus. 


AREOLA is the Circle ſurrounding the Nipple. See 


MAMMx. | | 
ARES. A Word coin'd by Paracelſus, by which he would have 
us underſtand the ſecret Diſpoſer of Nature in the three Prin- 


ciples, whereof every thing conſiſts, who gives it a Form, Spe- 


cies, and Subſtance, peculiar to it, whereby it is diſtinguiſh'd 
from others. We may here obſerve, ſay the Alchymiſts, the 
Difference between theſe three Things, which the Divinity has 
conſtituted in Nature. The 7haftes is a Subſtance of the moſt 
neral Kind, conſiſting in the firſt univerſal Matter of all 
hings : The Archeus, the firſt Diſpoſer of Nature, diſtributes 
this Matter into three Kinds, which are Sulphur, Mercury, 
and Salt, and thence reduces all Things into their Species. At 
laſt comes the Ares, another Diſpoſer of Nature, and produces 
Forms to every Kind, and diſtributes Species into Individuals. 
obnſon. | | | 
7 _ is diſtinguiſh'd by Paracelſus into the Archeic, which is 
natural, and the Chymic, which is artificial. Hither alſo may 
be referr'd the Maloſinicum, the Principle of Tranſmutation, 
call'd alſo the Salamandrine E ſſence, ſuch as is aſcrib'd to the 


Philoſopher's Stone. Paracel/. de Vit. Long. Lib. 3. Cap. 12. 


and Lib. 4. Cap. 6. WW | 

ARESTA BOVIS. The ſame as Anoni1s, which ſee. 

ARET AUS. Le Clerc, an Author of profound Learning, 
and ſingular Penetration, has ſet the Sentiments and Character 
of Aretæus in a very juſt Light. | 

Aretæus is an Author of ſo uncommon a Character and Re- 
putation, that we ſhould do a manifeſt Injury both to him and 
to the World, if, on this Occaſion, we ſhould neglect to inquire 
into the Sect to which he belong'd, and the Time at which he 


lived ; and this Taſk will at once prove curious and uſeful, 


fince, as we go along, we ſhall have Occaſion to mention ſome 
Circumftances, that place the Sentiments and Practice of 
Areteus in a clearer Light, than poſſibly moſt People are able 
to view them in without this Aſſiſtance. | 
As to the Sect, then, to which this Phyſician belonged, there 
is not perhaps a- ſingle Point in the whole Hiſtory of Phyſic, 
that has been either more miſtaken, or leſs adverted to ; for 
Caſtellanus, who. writes a ſmall Abridgment of the Lives of 
the antient Phyſicians, expreſly affirms, that Aretæus was at- 
tached to no particular whatever. Something more accu- 
rate and explicit might have been expected from Heniſchius, a 
Phyſician of Au/burg, who wrote Commentaries upon Aretæus; 
but he declares himſelf of the ſame Cars with Caſtellanus, 
and all along diſcovers ſuch a Fund of Prejudice and Partiality, 
that one would be tempted to think he had written his Commen- 
taries with no other View than to miſrepreſent Aretæus, and 
make him ſay things he never ſo much as thought af. Inftead 
of explaining the difficult Paſſages of his Author, he endeavours 
to ſupply the Defects of the I ext in ſuch a manner as to ſpeak 
his own, or Galen's Sentiments, and not thoſe of Arętæus. And, 
what is ſtill more ſurpriſing, e Mereurialis,, who was 
ſo throughly acquainted with the Writings of the antient Phy- 
1 ho. had | et, ag appears from 
ſeveral 8 in his Works, forgets to take Notice of — 
7 0 
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Sect to which this Phyſician belonged. But notwithſtandin 
the Uncertainty this Point has hitherto laboured under, I 
venture to pronounce, that Areteus was an Abettor of the 
Pneumatic Sect; and, my Reaſons for thinking ſo, are theſe : 
'Tis well known, that the Pneumatic Sect eſtabliſhed a fifth 
Element, which they called Spirit, the: ( and-Altera- 
tions of which, according to them, laid the Foundations of 
various Diſeaſes. Now tis plain; that fretevs means this /ame 
Spirit, when he ſays, that . there are'two Sorts of Quinſeys, 
<< the one cauſed by an Inflammation ofthe: Inftruments of 
<< Reſpiration, of the. Amygdalz, Epiglottis, Pharynx, Uvula, 


and ſuperior Part of the Aſpera Arteria; and the other pro- 


<< ceeding from a Diſorder of the Spirit, which is itſelf the im- 
<< mediate Cauſe of this Diſtemper. In the latter of theſe 
<< Quinſeys, adds our Author, the Inſtruments of Reſpiration 


<< are ſo far from being diſtended, that they are rather more 
<< contracted than in their natural State; and yet the Suffoca- 


< tion and Difficulty of Breathing are far greater than in the 
<< former; for which Reaſon, thoſe who labour under it, ima- 
<< gine that they have a latent Inflammation in the very Mid- 
<< dle of their Lungs, and in the Parts adjacent to their Heart. 
«© As for my ſhare, continues he, I am of Opinion, that it is 
<< the Spirit alone which is affected, and which by an unhappy 
„Change is become very hot and dry, but that there is no 
<< Phlegmon or Inflammation in any Part whatever.” Areteus 
confirms his Opinion, by an Example drawn from the Exha- 
lations which ariſe from the Charonian Pits, which in a Mo- 
ment ſuffocate thoſe who are expoſed to them, though 

ſhould happen to be in a State of perfect Health immediately 
before. He alſo confirms it by an Inftance drawn from the 
Breath of mad which, as he affirms, kills thoſe who 
receive it, though they have not been bit by the Dogs them- 
ſelves. From theſe Examples he concludes, '<* That a Change, 
<6 with regard to Reſpiration, may be produced by internal 
<< Cauſes,, which bear an and Reſemblance to ſuch as 
6 are external; that, in like manner, there are ſometimes Hu- 
<6 mours in our Bodies, which partake of the Nature of Poi- 
© ſons, as much as external Subſtances whjch come under that 
<< Denomination ; and that we may obſerve natural Diftem- 
<c pers accompanied with the fame as thoſe produced 
<<. by Poiſons ; and Patients vomit fame kind of Matter in 
<5 Fevers, which others do upon taking Poiſons : For which 


5 Reaſon, continues our Author, we not to be ſur- 
<< priſed, if the Athenians, who were ignorant of the Analogy 


<< between the Effects of certain Poiſons, and thoſe of certain 
? peſtilential Diſeaſes, . imagined that they were afflicted with 
WY thy tome macry aqpm — gud 
<< Pe eſus, with w were at War, had poiſoned 
e the Wells of the Piraeus,” - n 
From theſe P we may infer, that by the Word Spirit, 
Aretæus meant no more than the Matter of Reſpiration ; and 
„ age, where he 
that oldneſs and Humidity of t ri are the Cauſe 
of wn - But it is ——9——— 1 
Spirit contributes to the Production of Diſ- 
eaſes; for the Iliac Paſſion is, in his Opinion, 1 he 
cold and ſiow Spirit, which cannot eaſily diſcharge itſelf eit 
or downwards. In a Scirrhus of the Spleen, the Belly, 
8 n 
humid, though it is not 5 a Dropſy called a 
Tympanites, our Author e Th 1 
change its Situation, though | 
moves upwards-and downwards; and adds, that if this Spirit is 


or Vapour of the 
Phrenetic Patients. In 


— 24 even though this ſhould be denied, a great other 
Circutaſtances concur to prove, that Aretrus was a real Pneu- 
matic ; for tis paſt all Diſpute, that the Phyficians of that Se 
aſſerted, that Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, were not real 
Elements; but that the Name of Element rather belonged to 
the Qualities of which theſe Bodies were poſſeſſed, or to Heat, 
Cold, Dryneſs, and Humidity : Now, that Areteu was of the 


It muſt be own'd, that in ſome Caſes the Sentiments of Are- 
tæus 'couicided with thoſe. of the Methodic Sect; for though 
other Phyſicians ac a Difference between acute and 


ical. Diſorders, yet thoſe of the Methodic Sect firft wrote 
of them ſeparately and apart: Now, that Antæus followed them 
in this Particular, is plain from his having written four Books 


upon acute, and as min — — a 
This is not the only Point in which be ſeems to follow them 
for, in Imitation of them, he gives very particular Directions 


; 
, 


they he moſt uſed, and moſt confided in. He alſo on ſome ( 


„ if the Patient's Strength is not too much exhauſted.” 
- a Greek Word which ſignifies to burn, our Author lt . 


Events; and that they talked br carried on 


Air the Patient ought to breathe, the Bed on yy, U 
lie, and the Manner in which he is to be 8 * 
imitates them in recommending all the different Exer . 
ufed to preſcribe towards the Termination of Dir; * 
Walking, the different Manners of Geſtation the r? A 
the Voice in Vociferation, or talking loud, and the 1 
the Coit, or other weighty Machines, uſed for the fim, vt 
He alſo orders a certain Geſticulation of the Hand, 2 
calls Chironeomia. Now all theſe are the proſeſſel Tess 
the Methodic Sect. Aretaut indeed in one Ioflans 
the Point of Exerciſe farther, and adviſes thoſe us 
to Vertiges to behave as- Prize-fighters do, tha i ©, 
each other foundly with their Fiſts, Tu no ehe 


prod. 


Fa Noiſe or Motion. Beſides, Aretæus had this in * 


and Unctions. | | 

Tho' Areteus agreed with the Methodic Se& in the a, 
mentioned Particulars, yet on other Occafions he argued 
quite different Principles, and preſcribed Remedies tha 
openly diſapproved of by Thefſalus and Soranus, who 
avowed Favourers of the Methodic Sect: For Inſtance, 
orders Purgations, and the Compoſition called Hirra, wa; 


ſions preſcribed ſimple Purgatives, ſuch as the Fecula d 
Cucumbers, Baſtard Saffron, and Hellebore. He no lk 
markably oppoſed the Methodic Sect, in venturing on & 
Occaſions to preſcribe acrid and irritating Clyſters, 
He alſo uſed Caſtor on ſeveral Occaſions, which the Me 
dic Sect never did; and, in direct Oppoſition to them, 
ſcribed Narcotic Medicines, ſuch as Opium and the Py 
But his Practice with regard to the Uſe of theſe was not 
and unguarded, as from the important Caution hep 
in theſe Words: ”Tis ſometimes neceſſary, fays he, to 
<6 miniſter ſomniferous Medicines to ſuch as Jabour under} 
* pneumonies, or are afflicted with long Watchings, kf 
„ ſhould become furious, and in order to mitigate and 
their Diſorder and Inquietude. But we muſt bewar 
„ ufing Medicines of this Nature, when the Patients an 
«© Danger of being ſuffocated with a Defluxion of Hun 
<< or are thought to be on the very Verge of Death, becal 
<< theſe Caſes the Phyſician runs a Riſque of being ce 
<< for killing the Patient.“ 
Our Author's Practice, with d to letting Blood 
alſo very different from that of the Methodic Sect ; for i 
lexies he obſerved, that taking away too much Blood kilk 
atient, and that taking too ſmall a Quantity produced no 
at all: He was nevertheleſs of Opinion, that it was molt 
to take little at a time, and to repeat the Operation fre 0 
In a Quinſey, he uſed Veneſection, and allowed the Nn 
flow till the Patient was ready to faint away. In Vomuta 
Blood proceeding from whatever Cauſe, he univerſally ml 
mended VeneſeCtion : <* For, fays he, whether this & 
<< of Blood is the Conf of a Veſſel's being bolt 
<& corroded by the acrid Quality of the Blood, Veneſecn 
« ſtill very uſeful; and If this Accident proceeds fron 
„ Thinneſs of the Veſſels, Phlebotomy prevents ther! 
« burſt, in Conſequence of their being over-full. e 
4e alſo take care, continues he, not to allow the Orifce! 
in the Vein of the Arm to agglutinate and cloſe up, 
<< may the more commodiouſſ take away 2 lt g 
« different times for ſeveral Days running; 2 N. 
« muſt be taken at a time; but the Operation 2 
« ed the ſame Day, the following, the third, and 


Phyſicians, in the Days of Areteus, uſed in er. 


proves of that Practice: For, fa $ he, why would jo 
10 a Vein near the Fingers than in the Plce wi 
„ Elbow bends, ſine, in the latter, the Vein b f 
<< better diſpoſed for an Evacuation of the Blood kl 
Species - of continued burning Fevers, called 9 1 


to take away a great deal of Blood, ' though at differ, 
and n BH Days. We muſt likewiſe 111 
he imagined Fevers of this Kind to proceed on, of d 
or Inflammation, properly ſo called, of the Tru uin 
Cava, or that of the great Artery. But what 0. * 
that the People of his Age imagined, that = ol 


with the Dead. Aretaxs ſeems to have been co 4 


the 2 wh 
xrofs Parts of the Humours, the Soul is that m 
— pure, and enabled to ſee things it % not wel 


ARE 


This Opinion ſeems to have been originally broached 


ies of Patients of this Kind, and endeavour- 
| Ea Sev and Meaning in them. In acute Pains, 
| tions of the Kidneys cauſed by the Stone, Aretæus 
— taking away a great Quantity of, Blood, in order 
he Paſſage in which the Stone was lodged, and 
„* mation of the Parts, which, he ſaid, were — — 
11 with a kind of Ligature, which could not be reſolved 
wy Mans. than evacuating the Veins, 
un did not confine eneſection to the Arm alone; for he 
Mn eding in the Forehead, for ſuch as laboured under 
kueche, and took about nine Ounces of Blood from 
birt, having firſt blooded the Patient in the Arms. 
ok + fame Diſorder he preſcribed Bleeding in the Veins, 
for we ve ſituated in the Inſide of the Noſe, by means of cer- 
le by ntruments, one of which he calls a&)ed&d\o, and the 
omg mam. If none of thoſe Inſtruments can be had, he 
oTy te Barrel of a Gooſe's Quill, cut at one End like the 
t ck a Saw, to be paſſed into the Noſtrils almoſt as far as 
>; F-bmoides, and to be moved in ſuch a manner with the 
þ, to procure a Diſcharge of Blood. In an Elephanti- 
f which be gives a very exact Deſcription, he orders 
6&i0n in both Arms, both Feet, in one and the ſame 


veu in his Practice made uſe of Vomits, for which Pur- 
be ſometimes recommends the bulbous Part of a Species of 
; but confided more in the Efficacy of White Helle- 
of which he talks in this Strain : ** White Hellebore, 
b he, not only excites Vomitings, but is alſo the moſt 
acious and powerful of all purgative Medicines, not with 
rd to the Quantity and Variety of the Excrements of 
kh it occaſions a Diſcharge ; for in the Diſeaſe called 
Ira, the Excrements come away in the fame manner: 
aber is its Efficacy owing to the Efforts it occaſions, or 
Violence with which it excites Vomitings, ſince Nau- 
b and Sailing on the Sea, operate with ſtill greater Vio- 
te; but its Excellence is owing to a particular Virtue 
ich cannot be ſufficiently admired, ſince, even in the 
ls where it purges very little, it nevertheleſs cures the 
tents who uſe it. Beſides, in Diſeaſes of long footing, 
m other Medicines have proved too weak, it is the only 
which operates with Effect. In a word, white Helle- 
reſembles Fire ; for what Fire produces by burning or 
ming, white Hellebore produces more effectually, by 
jetrating into all the Parts of the human Body. It ren- 
b Reſpiration eaſy to thoſe who breathe with Difficulty ; 
cores a freſh Colour to thoſe who were pale, and Fat- 
w thoſe who were lean and extenuated. *” 


rot. The Abettors of the Methodic Sect, and even 
the antient Phyſicians uſed Medicines, to which they 
e Name of Metaſyncritical, in order to draw Humours 
* Centre to the Circumference of the Body; for this 
they employ'd Muſtard, or the Plant called the deadly 
This was alſo a Part of Areteus's Practice; but he like- 
dl Cantharides, in order to attract more powerfully, and 
ers on the Skin, which might be full of an acrid and 
ner, and might, in due time, diſcharge themſelves, to 
all Relief of the Patient. This Species of Remedy 
I Days cad a Ve ; and I cannot find, that before 
* this Remedy was uſed by any of the Phyſicians, or, 
ti 4rchigenes, who was of the ſame dect with Aretæui, 
Probability liv'd ſome time before him. | 

Know) e the Antients had of the Effects produced by 
| rt * Ducts, was probably the Reaſon 
05 d upon that nſeQ or Fly as very venomous,and a 
. vilon, which prevented their uſing them as a Medi- 
"Pt on ſome particular Occaſions. Thus, according 
md fo were mix'd with thoſe Plaiſters which Were 
of Arx. diſtemper d Nails fall off ; and the Pow- 
„ Cantharides was uſed in Medicines againſt the Le- 
| ax Itch, and in the tions deſign'd for con- 
wing S the Fleſh, He adds, that Cantharides 
; rrp „ in order to provoke a Diſcharge of 
1 * great Precaution, bath with regard to-the 
| Method of Preparation, was abſalutely neceſ- 

n ſhould proye hurtful. .. 
n eplics, propoſes Friftions of the Head with 
ie Rem web treating of the Head-ach, he alſo men- 
ebe e ies which excite Bliſter on the Skin, tho“ in 
by'q bow not ſpecify, Cantharides, But as Arebige- 
he kenn on theſe Occafions, tis not improbable but 


k is by Aetins '» F F W le 
u5 repreſented as in this man- 
he * he, a Cataplaſm, into whoſe Compo- 
N Work, 5 enter, and which produces . wonderful 
lug * little Ulcers it excites remain ſuffici- 
and run ſufficiently freely. But the Bladder 


weak and ſuperſtitious Trifler, who liſtened to the 


Manner in which Aretæus us'd Cantbarides, ought not 


Wat Cantharides were employ'd for that Purpoſe by 


ARE 


<< in the mean time muſt be guarded and defended by the Uſe of 
«© Milk, both internally and externally. *” 

Aretæus was no leſs remarkable for his fingular Modeſty, than 
for the Extent of his Skill and Knowledge: Of this we have a 
remarkable Inſtance, in what he ſays concerning a particular 


Species of Dropſy, of which other Phyſicians have made no 
allay Mention. There is, ſays he, a Species of 


Dropſy form'd by 
<< a great Number of Bladders full of Water, and lodg'd in the 
<6 Place where the Dropſy Aſcites has its Seat [that is, in the 
<< lower Belly]. Each of theſe Veſſels is very full; and if 
<< we pierce the lower Belly with an Inſtrument proper for that 
* Purpoſe, the firſt of theſe Bladders which occurs diſcharges 
<< its Contents, but afterwards contracts itſelf; and if we 
want, that more Water ſhould be diſcharged, we muſt paſs 
<< the Inſtrument deeper [in order to pierce others of the Blad- 
ders]. Some, ſays he, affirm, that theſe Bladders proceed 
<< from the Inteſtines; but for this T have not the Teſtimony of 
ho my own Eyes, and conſequently can ſay nothing concern- 
«mr. | | 

Aretæus gives alſo an Account of another Diſeaſe, of a no leſs 
ſingular and uncemmon Nature. There is, fays.he, a Spe- 
*« cies of Madneſs, in which the Patients, prompted by a Prin- 
„ ciple of Superſtition, tear their Bodies, and cut their Fleſh, 
„ imagining that by theſe means they render themſelves dearer 
<< to the Gods they ſerve, and that theſe Gods exacted ſuch 
<< Things at their Hands. This Species of Madneſs only takes 
„Place with regard to this Opinion, or religious Sentiment, 
and the Patients are ſenſible enough in other reſpects: They 
are rou ſed or reſtored to themſelves by the Sound of the Flute, 
or other Amuſements, or by being made drunk, or by Peo- 
<< ples making Remonſtrances to them. This is a divine Fury, 
and, when the Patients are freed from it, they are of a gay 
and chearful Humour, believing themſelves to be initiated in 
<< the Service of the particular God under whoſe Influence it 
<© was pretended they were. - Beſides, they are pale and ghaſtly, 
and their Bodies remain for a long time weaken'd by the 
«© Wounds they have inflicted on themſelves. *” - 

As this is, not a p Occaſion for entering upon the Ana- 
tomy of Aretæus, I fhall only take Notice of one Inſtance of his 
Conduct in this particular, which is, that he generally begins his 
Chapters by a ſhort Anatomical Defcription of the whoſe 
Diſorders he intends to treat of in the Sequel of the Chapter. 

Thus it appears, that Aretæus was a very exact and ſkilful Pra- 
ctitioner, and his Remedies powerful and well-choſen, tho? at the 
ſame time it muſt be own*d, that his Reaſoning on Points of 
Theory was ſometimes none of the moſt conclufive : However, 
as it does not appear, that it had any great Influence on his Pra- 
Rice, his Succeſs, as a Phyſician, was not on that account the 
leſs conſiderable. - Ae Eger 

It now remains, that we fix the particular Time at which 


* 


Areteus liv'd ; a Point which no one has hitherto clear d up in a 


ſatisfactory manner. Some Authors will have him to be after 
Galen, and others will have him to be much more antient. The 
Opinion of the former is ſupported on this, that Galen does 
not quote Aretæus. But beſides this Circumſtance of our not 
having all the Works of Galen, it may be anſwer'd, That it 
is not poſſible he ſhould quote all the Phyſicians who liy'd before 


him. It was ſufficient, that he mention'd the principal Men of 


each Se, and ſpoke, for Inſtance, of Athenzus and Archigenes, 
who were the firſt and moſt celebrated of the Pneutnatic Set 6 
Beſides, Galen might have poſſibly not cited Aeræus, becauſe 
they might have both liv'd at one and the fame Time; O that 
the Argument drawn from Galen's Silence, with regard to Are 
tæus, proves nothing either one way or the otber. 


Voffius, who is among the Number of thoſe who believe Are. 


tzus much more antient, ſupports his ConjeQture upon this 
Circumſtance alone, That this Phyſician wrote in the nic 


Diale&, which, according to that learned Critic, was in Dif- 
uſe as well as the Doric, long before the Cæſars; theſe two 


Dialects being never us'd, except when Greece flouriſſ d. But 


in this laſt Aſſertion, Yoſſus is miſtaken, as Mr. Sy [an 
an 


Amemnitatibus Furis] proves by one of the Books of Ari 


intituled Indica, which is written in the Jonie Diale@, and by | 


two other Books written in the fame Diale& ; the one by an 


Author call'd Cephalio or Cephalo, who liv'd under Adrian as 


well as Arrian, and who is quoted by Suidas; the other by 
one Dionyfius Mileftus, contemporary with Philoftratus, wha 
liv'd under Scuerus, and who is alſo quoted by Szidas. 


Theſe are Facts which cannot be contradicted; and beſides, i 


we need only look into Areteus himfelf, to be convinced, that 


he is not ſo antient. This, in all 8 o/fius had not 


done with that Leifure and Attention he ought to have us'J on 
fuch an Occaſion. If he had, he would have ſeen,” that this 
Phyſician, far from living before the Cz/ars, could not have 
liv'd at ſooneſt till under No. Io be convinced of this, he 
had no more to do than caft his Eyes upon * Faflages, in 
which Aretæur [De Curat. Diuturnor. Eib. 1. Cap. F. & 
ibid. Lib. 2. Cap. 5. ] talks of the Antidote compos'd of Vi- 
pers; ſince tis well known, that this Antidote is th&Thvention 
of Andromachus a Phyſician of Nero's. Aeta, in tlie __ 
| cit 
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cited Paſſages; alſo makes mention of the Antidote of Mithridates, 
by which tis plain, that he liv'd after that King, and conſe- 


uy cannot have preceded the firſt Emperors ; which ſingle 


Voffius. I ſhall not here mention the Compoſitions of Philon, 


By/tings, and Symphon, which Areteus likewiſe recommends, be- 


cauſe the Times in which theſe Phyſicians liv'd are-uncertain. 
From all theſe Circumſtances we conclude, that the preciſe 


Time in which Aretæus liv'd, cannot be determin'd, tho' the 


Knowledge we have of his Sect proves, that he could not live 
till after Atheneus, who is ſuppoſed to be contemporary with 
Pliny, who liv'd under er. We alſo know, that Are- 
tæu wrote before Paulus Agineta and Attins, becauſe theſe 
two Authors quote him. But from all this we cannot infer 
the preciſe Time in which Aretæus liv d, becauſe the two laſt- 
mentien'd Authors did not live till upwards of two Ages after 
Pliny : Neither can we certainly determine whether Galen or 
Areteus wrote firſt. All we can lay hold of as certain is, that 
they both liv'd in the Interval between Pliny, and Paulus 
Ægineta, and Aetius; but this Interval is fo long, that we can- 
not pretend to come very near the preciſe Time. It is not im- 
poſſible, as we obſerv'd before, but Aretæus and Galen may 
have been Contemporaries ; and it may likewiſe have happen'd, 
that the one follow'd a great many Years after the other. 

Thus far Le Clerc. Wigan concludes, that Areteus liv'd 
after the Beginning of Nero's Reign, and before that of Do- 
mitian's. | 

EpiT1ons of ARET =us. 


Funius Paulus Craſſus publiſh'd a Latin Tranſlation of Are- 
tæus in 4to. Venetiis, 1552. | 

Jacobus Goupilus firſt publiſh'd Aretæus in Greek, and added 
five Chapters, which were wanting in the Tranſlation of Craſſus. 
This was accurately and correctly printed by Turnebus at Paris, 
1554. in 8vo. | 

: a 1554- alſo, at Paris, the Latin Verſion of Craſſus was re- 
printed by G. Morelius, F. Puteanus, with Annotations, 
and the five Chapters which were omitted in the Verſion of 
Craſſus, by an anonymous Author, who is ſuppos'd to be 
Goupilus. | | 

In 1567. H. Stevens publiſh'd the laſt-mention'd Tranſla- 
tion amongſt the Medice Artis Principes. | 
Petrus Perna publiſh'd. the Verſion of Craſſus, together with 
the five Books which before were wanting, tranſlated by the 
fame Craſſus. Brafil, 1581. 4to. + | 

Georgius Heniſchius publiſh'd an Edition of Aretæus in Greek 
and Latin, Auguſte Vindelicorum, 1603. 

Dr. John Wigan publiſh'd a 2 and accurate Edition 
of this Author, in Greek and Latin, Fol. Oxon. 172 

Menage, Le Clere, and Wigan, take notice of a » FIR] 
tary + by written by Mr. Petit, a Phyſician at Paris; and 
ſeem to regret its not being publiſh'd. 

It appears by Beerhaave's. Preface to the Leyden Edition of 
Aretæus, that he found means to procure the Manuſcript from 
which theſe Commentaries are printed in the Edition above- 
mentioned. - It is intituled. | 

Aretæi Cappadocis de Caufis & Signts acutorum & diuturno- 
rum Morborum Libri Quatuor, de curatione acutorum & diu- 
turnorum Morborum Libri Quatuor, cum Commentariis integris 
Petri Petiti Medici Parifienſis, atque 7 Foannis Mi- 
gani dottis & Iaborifes pra 3 2 ttairii opuſculis 
in eundem, tandemgue tiffumi atque celebratiſſimi Danielis 
Wilbelmi Trilleri Obſervationibus & E 8 ditionem 
curavit Hermannus Boerhaave, Lugd. Bat. 1735. 

ARETE, ageri, Strength and Firmnefs either of Body or 
Mind. Apr) copear@, in Hippoc. Prorrh. 2. is natural 
S, the Title of a Peſſary in P. Zginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 
24. from Antyllus. y 

ARFAR, ARSAG, Arſenic. Ruland. Jobnſon. 

. N ia, producing 
Lithontriptic Stones. P. Æginet. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. | 

*ARGEMON, ARGEMA, arr, dre, from dry 
white. Erotian on Hippocrates expounds d Ex by S 79 
el Tovs ga Aνν,ara dug, © 5 & + waprropirns As- 
ue, hdd, „ a whitiſh Affection of the Eyes, which 
4 takes its Name from the Whiteneſs conſequent upon it. 
For the ſame Reaſon it is called by the Latins Albugo. See 
ALBUGO... CO nog ge” 

' ARGEMONE. See Paravar. "ys 

 ARGEMONIA. The Name of an Herb in Marcellus Em- 
piricus, which he ſays the Greeks call Sarcocolla; the ſame be- 
ing bruiſed, if green, or, if dry, macerated in warm Water, 
that it may the more eaſily be bruiſed, and rubbed on the Eyes, 


ſoon removes Lividneſs and Sugi 


|  ARGENTINA.. The fame as PoTzvT1LLA, which ſee. 
_ "ARG > Offic. Mer, Pin. 208. Fabr. 6. Aldrov. 


Muſ. Metall. 72. - - Charl. Fofl. 43. Worm. 115. Schrod. 
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ircumſtance is of itſelf ſufficient to deſtroy the Conjecture of 


11 this Solution proves limpid, the Silver wi Pa 


Silver is of much greater Uſe in Traffic thin Medic 
has been much the Subject of Chymical Reſearch," 
a Deſign to, meliorate Metals, than forming E | 
however, have by Accident. been found out, a "ny 
with very different Views; ſo that it may be fal 
Love of Riches, amongſt many bad Effects, has had tt 
one which is uſeful, CINED * 

The Characters of Silver are, that it is, 7 

2. Very ſimple, and diſcove d he leaſt Di . 
any 3 — : 5 ig of Pay 

3. Fix'd in the Fire, fo as, when pure, ſcarce to los 
thing thereby. Having been kept two Months in 3 Stat 
Fuſion, in the Eye of a Glaſs Furnace, ſcarce one T 
its Weight was found wanting. And it may eyen he dul 
whether it had been totally purify'd firſt. | | 

4. It is malleable, and ductile into very fine Wire. 

5. It ignites and fuſes at the ſame time. 

6. Diſſolves in Aqua- fortis. 

7. It is purify'd with Lead, and ſuſtains the fame, 

8. Turns to Scoria with Antimony, and becomes volk 

It is found in many Places, and in different Ores, * 
almoſt. univerſally a little Quantity of Gold in it. 

To the Ore there uſually adheres a corroſive bituminos! 
phur, which, by its rapacious Quality, renders the Siler; 
tile, and diſſipates it in the Fire, or even converts it into a 
Scoriæ, to the great Loſs of the Owner. This, which ke 
Salts nor Lead will hinder, is however prevented, by mea 
2 by roaſting the Ore, then reducing it to Py 
adding thereto, and grinding them long together 
as to unite the Silver with the Mercury; which are aftery 
"” * ſeparated again by Diſtillation. Boerhaave's Ch 

ol. 1. 


The Solution of pure Silver in Spirit of Nitre, or Anu: 
from BOERHAAVE. 


- hs Take an Ounce of Silver, refin'd with ten time 
Quantity of Lead, upon the Refiner's Teſt ; melt it 
clean Crucible, and directly pour it into fair cold W 

eight Inches high, in a cylindrical Veſſel : The Sie 
into it with a hi Noiſe, and is ſcatter'd about i 
Water in Grains: It is now called granulated Silver, 
an Ounce thereof into a clean urinal Glaſs ; then tale 
Ounces of Aqua-fortis, put thereto a Grain of rehn'd 
ver; and if it be ſoon y diſſolved, fo as to aj 
Liquor limpid, the Aqua-fortis was good, and fit f 
Purpoſe ; but if not diffolved, or the Liquor appear 
bid, the Aqua-fortis is not genuine, or proper i 
Purpoſe. firſt kind of Aqua-fortis is called | 
Aqua-fortis, by the Refiners. Pour two Ounces d 
Proof Aqua-fortis upon an Ounce of granulated » 
contained in the urinal Glaſs ; the Liquor imma 
begins to move, bubbles, grows warm, fumes and hills 
the Surface of the Silver, and then becomes ſpontan 
hot, briſkly agitated, ſends out red Fumes, and d 
the Silver, ſo that it perfectly diſappears. A tra 
colourleſs Liquor is thus obtained, of an exceeding} 
bitter, and cauſtic Tafte ; a little of a very black 
der always remains at the Bottom of the Glas 
Powder is pure Gold, which either always allt 
Silver, or elſe, perhaps, is eafily produced from ti 
in the Fire, as Mr. Homberg conceives; and being 
pable of diſſolving in Aqua-fortis, is thus precipitas 
the Solution: Pour off the clear Liquor into? 
Glaſs, and intitle it the Salution of Silver, 


2. If, inſtead of Aqua-fortis, Spirit of Nitre be c 
the Solution is — quicker and ſtronger 3 4 
wiſe, in the ſame manner; for e 
Nitre, prepared either with Bole or Oil of 2 
ſeem to differ, except in being more or 2 
the leaſt Particle of common Salt or Sal Ammon 
have fallen into the Spirit of Nitre, or Ada 

have been mixed with them in the Diſtillaton, 

wards, they will not diſſolve the Silver. | 


- REMARKS. 


iv 


it contained ſome Portion of CopP*: | 
| Kr che following Experiments : The 225 Joo 
Wich the Acid of the Spirit of Nitre, keeps 0% © 
Water ; a Dro. of the Liquor, apply's te Wy, 
Part of the Body, inſtantly burns and ente a Uket 
once touching, it eats callous and hard 5 . 
_ rates the corrupted Part, and preſently be d 
Spots, Warts, and ſmall Cancers. It m # 
pure Water, without growing thick, of Ehe ff 
if the Water contains the leaſt faline Matter, aki 
preſently grow turbid, This Solution, . 


W i highly detergent 3 but ſtains the Skin it touches 


that cannot be got out before the Scart- 


t 8 


iu falls Or. ncealed in a light limpid Liquor; but it may 
| — by its violently bitter Taſte. | 


The Vitriol of Silver. 


| tion made in the preceding Proceſs, . gradually 
e Ene of pure Silver, ſo long as it wil. diſſolve 
4 When the laſt Grain remains perfectly undiſ- 
Cived ſet the ſaturated Solution in a cold Place ; it will 
-ntly begin to form little, thin, white Plates, lying 
* one another, as if compos'd of triangular Needles 
tte Nitre. If the Liquor be poured off from them, we 
thus obtain the Cryſtals, Salt, or Vitriol of Silver, which 
may be dried, but are ſo ſharp, that they cannot ſafely be 


touched. 

Ie former Solution be not further ſaturated with Silver, 
kt inſpiſſated a little, fo as to loſe about a tenth Part, 
1nd then be ſet by for ſome time, the Silver will concrete 
it the Bottom of the Glaſs in a ſolid Form, into white 
Cryſtals, in other reſpects like the former, but much 
„as being here ſaturated with more Acid. And 


theſe alſo have a much greater cauſtic Virtue. 


REMARKS. 


here ſee the particular and mutual Attraction betwixt Silver 
the Acid of Nitre, as Silver ſcarcely unites with any other 
od; for tho? it turns black, it does not diſſolve with 
m. This Vitriol of Silver is a moſt immediate Cauſtic, 
{ leaves a black Spot upon any Part of the Skin it touches 
x ſo lightly ; and this Spot cannot be got off but by the 
lung off of the Skin. 


The Lunar Canflic. 
Take Potters Earth that is well wrought, and not very 


moiſt ; make it into a ſolid Cube, and perforate the upper 
cold W furface thereof perpendicularly, with a conical Stick, al- 
he Se ren to the Bottom. Let the internal Surface of the 
about M Whole be ſmooth, leſt the Matter poured in ſhould come 
| diet, out rough. When as many of theſe Holes are made as 
ben tac re neceſſary, preſs the upper Part of each with the Fin- 
ff refin' ger into a wide ſpherical Cavity, the Middle whereof 
s to ln ends in a conical Hole; for thus the Matter may be eaſily 
ad fit ſe poured in. 
Then take a little Glaſs Diſh, or urinal Bottom, and 
called put into it the firſt Cryſtals of Silver of the preceding Pro- 
uns et; ſet the Glaſs, without any Fear of breaking, upon 
ulated 9 burning Coals ; the will 1 unctuous 
2 Fume, which ceaſing to riſe, whilſt the tter flows in 


able the Glaſs, pour it carefully into the conical Cavities made 
In the Cube of Clay; it will enter with an hiſſing Noiſe. 


190 x the Matter in the Glaſs ſhould happen to grow ſtiff, ſet 
An ein over the Fire; and thus pour out all the prepared 
erlag ler into the hollow Moulds. 
y black As ſoon as the whole Matter is grown ſolid, immediately 
Glals kak the Clay, and takę out the conical Sticks of Silver; 
Pp u them up in hot Paper, and dry them thoroughly 
rom the E then wipe their Surface with a hot and dry 
id being] ve foot, and thus immediately put them into a clean 
cipitusg aſs, that is to be well ſtopp'd with a Cork ; and thus 
into 4 A excellent Cauſtic will be obtained for Chirurgical Uſes, 
may be kept for many Years. | 
127 0 REMARKS. 
$, * ol of the Spirit of Nitre, in the Glaſs over the Fire, 
Vi 1 5 ater in the Form of Fume, and alſo that Part of 
LW | t could. h remained above what a certain Proportion of 
monte _ 170 retain ; but the Silver detains a certain Propor- 
Aquz . Acid with itſelf, ſo as not to fume, but remain 
tion, en in Fuſion over the Fire. This Acid, retained in 


ea % the pure Silver, forms a ſolid Maſs, in which, 
Mare, e Acid is the pureſt and ſtrongeſt that can be 
un * hen this Acid, adhering to the Silver in a ſolid 
IG lee to the Air, it attracts the Moiſture thereof, 

iu W. ves. The Whole of this Cauſtic will alſo diſ- 
the Sly ater ; from whence, by the means of Copper, 
| way OY be recover'd, i ipid, inodorous, unactive, 
weed. 7, or corroſive, but pure, metalline, and un- 
Faber Krange, therefore, that the Acid ſhould ſo 
bo FS the Surface only of the Principles of Silver, 
lay be ent them, ſo as that the Nature of the Me- 
t is a moſt pow- 


b wrely recover'd unhurt. This 
In if 7? and, by a bare Touch, inſtantly burns the 
Is an Ing 15 Body to an Eſchar, under which, Nature 
Vor. 1, ation that ſeparates the crude Eſchar, and 


ARG 


leaves the Part pure; fo that, by repeated Touches with this 

Matter, all ſuperficial; foul, fungous Ulcers and Cancers 
are excellently cured. Hence ſkilful Surgeons highly extol 
the Virtue of this Stone; and Phyſicians alſo learn the won- 
derful Power of an Acid, when collected and fixed; If given 
internally in this Form, it is an immediate corroſive Poiſon, 
and therefore never to be uſed in this manner. I have known 
it prove pernicious to the Artiſt that prepared it. 


The Silver Pill of BoyLE, er ANGELUS SALA, 


I. Take an Ounce of pure Nitre, and diſſolve it in pure 
diſtill'd Water; then take an Ounce of the pure Cryſtals 
of Silver, made according to the Directions above; diſ- 
ſolve them in thrice their Weight of fair Water, ſo that 
the Liquor may be perfectly limpid ; mix the two Solu- 
tions together, they will thus make an homogeneous, uni- 
form, and apparently ſimple Liquor, without precipitating 
the Silver; but uniting perfectly with the Nitre. Put 
the pure Liquor into a clean urinal Glaſs, and ſet it over 
a clear Fire, in a Place free from Duſt, till the Water, 
which will thus be almoſt pure, exhales, ſo as to leave a 
Pellicule. Set the Glaſs in a cold quiet Place, well co- 
vered to keep out the Duſt : Cryſtals, like Nitre, will thus 
ſhoot. * Pour off the remaining Liquor, and exhale as be- 
fore ; the Silver and the Nitre will be thus joined in the 
ſimple Form of Cryſtals. Let this Maſs be gently dried. 


2. Let there be at hand the Bottom-part of an urinal Glaſs, 
into which put the Cryſtals of Silver and Nitre, firſt dried in 
Paper; ſet this Glaſs on the Fire, ſo as to prevent the Matter 
from running by the two great Heat or Nearneſs thereof, 
and permit it only to dry or to fume ; keep it conſtantly 
ſtirring with a Stick of Glaſs, ſo that it may every way be 
expoſed to a ſtrong Fire, but ſo as not to melt, that it 
may be dried and freed from the ſharp Acid that adher'd 
to the Maſs, and eaſily render'd it cauſtic ; but if the Fire 
ſhould melt it, then the Acid, being more cloſely united, 
fixes the corroſive Virtue, which by this gentle Calci- 
nation is ſeparated, Let this Calcination be performed 
with Caution, for a long time, keeping the Matter conti- 
nually ftirring till no more Fume riſes, tho* the Fire be 
now conſiderably ſtrong, and almoſt able to melt the 
Matter ; for at laſt, after the Heat has ſeparated all this 
Acid, there is no Harm if the Maſs be fuſed, becauſe all 
the external Acid is now driven from it ; and thus the 


purging Silver will be prepared, of an extremely bitter 
Taſte, and ſhould be kept in a dry cloſe Veflel. 


REMARK S. 


It is a wonderful and ſecret Art to unite Silver with Nitre : 
Hence the pretendedAlchymiſts can, by this means, conceal 
Silver in a large Proportion of Nitre, as ten times its Quan- 
tity for Example; and this Nitre, being projected in an equal 
Quantity upon melted Lead, gives an Increafe of one tenth 
Part in Silver, which, remaining upon the Teſt, will deceive 
the Ignorant, as if a tenth Part of the Lead was here turned 

into Silver. The Way to diſcover the Cheat is to diſſolve 
the Maſs of Nitre and Silver in ten times its Quantity of 
pure diſtill'd Rain- water; then put a poliſh'd Plate of Copper 
into the Liquor ; for thus every Particle of the Silver will 
immediately be precipitated to the Copper and Pottom of the 
Veſſel, and thus be obtained perfectly pure from the Nitre 
and Spirit of Nitre. If, therefore, any Salt be pretended to, 
for the making of Silver, let it be examined in that manner. 

Take this dried Maſs, conſiſting of the Salts of Silver and 

Nitre; reduce it to a fine dry Powder, and it will be of an 
extreme bitter Taſte, but by no means ſo cauſtic as before. 
If a little of it be apply'd to Ulcers, it acts like the Lunar 
Cauſtic, only much milder ; and if two Grains of it be 
fine ground with fix Grains of Loaf-ſugar, in a Glaſs Mor- 

tar, then mixed with ten Grains of the Crumbs of Bread, 
and formed into nine Pills, and theſe be taken by a grown 
Perſon upon an empty Stomach, drinking after them four or 
ſix Ounces of hot Water ſweeten'd with Honey; they will 
purge gently, and bring away a liquid Water, that often de- 
ceives the Patient, as coming away almoſt without being 
perceived. It kills Worms, and cures many inveterate ulcer- 
ous Diſorders ; relieves in the Dropſy, and purges without 
griping ; but it muſt not be uſed too freely, nor in too 
large a Doſe ; for it always proves corroſive and weakening, 
' eſpecially to the Stomach, which Inconvenience is remedy d 
by the Rob of Juniper. 3 | 


- Inflammable Silver. 


Take an ignited Piece of Dutch Turf, after it ceaſes to 
ſmoke ; place it with its upper flat Surface parallel to the 
Horizon ; make a little Cavity in the Middle of its Sur- 
face, and therein put a Dram of dry Lunar Cauſtic ; it 
will here immediately melt, glow, take Flame, hiſs, and 
7 X | ſhine 
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ſhine as briſkly in every reſpect as Nitre. After the Flame 
ceaſes, pure Silver will be found in the Hollow, as much 
in Quantity as was diſſolved in making of the Lunar Cau- 


Ric, and may thus be taken out with a Pair of Forceps, 
without Loſs of Weight, 


R E MARK 8. 


This excellent Experiment ſhews the phyſical Manner wherein 
Acids do but ſuperficially adhere to Silver, and the Manner 
wherein Acids operate, when united to Metals, whilſt, ſur- 
rounding their metallic Maſs, they arm the ponderous Prin- 
ciples thereof with Spiculæ. It ſhews the Immutability of Sil- 
ver diflolved in an Acid, and the various Ways wherein it 
may lie concealed, yet ſtill have its Action: It alſo ſhews 

the Difference of potable Silver, while exiſting in a ſaline Form 
by means of an adhering Acid, from that potable Silver of the 
Adepts, where the Principles of the Silver are ſuppoſed convert- 
ed into a Fluid, that will mix with the Juices of the Body, and 
cannot be reduced to Silver again ; but chiefly it hence appears, 
that the acid Spirit of Nitre, adhering in a ſolid Maſs to the Sil- 
ver, is as inflammable along with a combuſtible Body, as Nitre 
Itſelf. This ſeems to happen in Silver alone, which is un- 
changeable by the Spirit of Nitre. Hence alſo we ſee one 
way whereby Silver may be obtained pure from other adhere- 
ing Matters, by bare burning. The Acid here acts neither 
upon the mercurial Part of the Silver, nor its fixing Sul- 
phur. 


The Reccvery of Silver, when diſſalved in Spirit of Nitre. 


Diffolve an Ounce of pure Silver in Spirit of Nitre ; dilute it 
with twenty times the Weight of diſtilled Rain-water ; 
heat the Solution in a cylindrical Glaſs Veſſel, and put 
therein poliſhed Plates of Copper, the ſmooth Surfaces 
whereof will every- where begin to be covered with a grey 
Colour, and at length appear as if thick ſet with Down. 
The Liquor that before was aqueous and colourleſs, will 
now gradually turn more and more green, in proportion 
as the Down upon the Copper Plates grows larger. If a 
Plate be ſnaken, the downy Covering falls off from it to 
the Bottom, and another like the former preſently comes 
on; the Liquor grows greener, and the Plates grow leſs. 
The downy Covering being again ſhaken off, a freſh one 

rows; and this happens, till at length no more of the 
Copper diſſolves. Now leave the Veſſels for fix Hours at 
Reſt; afterwards ſhake off all the grey-coloured downy 
Matter from the Plates ; decant, and filtre the Liquor, it 
will be of a beautiful green Colour, ſharp, and entirel 
cupreous; the Plates will be much diminiſhed in Bul 
and Weight. Let the Matter at the Bottom be waſhed in 
ſeveral hot Waters, till it becomes thoroughly pure ; then 
dry it over the Fire: It will be a fine ſhinin Siver Pow- 
der, and yield nearly all the Silver —— pure, inſi- 
pid, and mild, without any Acid; nor will it contain 
the leaſt Copper. 


REMARK Ss. 


This is a Method of calcining Silver to a fine Powder, which 
cannot eaſily be obtained ſo fubtile by any other Means. 
This Powder, being ground with Mercury, eaſily affords an 
Amalgama, which is otherwiſe fo difficultly obtained, and 
not without a great Loſs of the Quick- ſilver. If this Pow- 
der be ory in 3 lug wn hg reſtores the fame Silver that 
was employed. Hence therefore it a how ſuperficial! 
the Acid of the Nitre adhered to the Rilver, ſince the Who 
of this Acid is fo eaſily attracted by the Copper from the Sil- 
ver, without any Remainder. If the Liquor of this Opera- 
tion be viewed with a Microſcope, it appears plainly, that 
little Particles of Silver are violently carried along with the 

Acid of the Nitre up to the Copper Plates from all the Points 


of the Solution. But when theſe Spiculæ arrive at the ſmooth - 


the Copper, whilſt the Particle of the Silver, deprived of its 
Acid, reſts upon the Surface of the Copper; and being there 
increaſed by others coming to it in like manner, at laſt a 
ſoft downy Caſe is nine, ; and this Attraction is ſo ex- 


Surface of the Plate, the Acid is attrafted_ to the Particle of 


quiſitely performed, that not the leaſt Particle of Silver re- 


mains in the former Solution. Hence it appears, that 
per more ſtrongly attracts the Acid of Nite, than Sher 
does; wherefore this Action conſiſts in Attraction, and a 
Straining of the Acid from the Body of the Liquor; for the 
Acid paſſes throꝰ the Portes of the Copper, leaving behind the 
Particles of the Silver now ſet free, and unable to enter; 
there is ſcarce a more beautiful Sight than this with a Micro- 
The Acid of the Nitre remain'd unchanged in the 
Silver, and is collected perfect in the Copper, from whence 
it may again be procured, 9121 


2 


1 To the pure Solution of Silver made With Spirit 


ARG 


Luna Cornea. 


according to the above Directions, and dilutel a 
times its Quantity of 8 Water, let fall þ * 
time, in a capacious Glaſs Veſſel, a ſmall * 
ſtrong and warm Solution of Sea-ſalt in War 

Inſtant the Drop falls in, the whole Liquor oro ö 

and ſurpriſingly thick, without any Efferye — 
tinue thus dropping in, and ſhaking the Glas tl 
quor no longer continues turbid ; then let it uit: 3 
white Matter will fall to the Bottom in a large 1 
Let the limpid Liquor at the Top be poured g 
and drop into it a little hot Solution of Sea. ſalt: 1 
thick no longer, the Operation is well performs: 
otherwiſe ſome Silver remains behind, which regs 

be ſeparated. Pour clean hot Water upon the vii 
cipitated Matter, and waſh it till it becomes per 
pid; then boil it in an Urinal, with a little far x 
ſhake them together, and pour the Whole int 25 
filtre, where the Water will paſs thro, and len 
white Matter behind, which is to be dried with x, 
Fire, and preſerved. This is a ſubtile Calx of dhe 
cipitated with Sea-falt from Spirit of Nitre, a 
fortis ; it will weigh more than the Silver emylow 
nearly a fifth Part, on account of the Salts which 
thereto. 

2. Put this Calx of Silver into a clean Crucible; ſet 
Fire of Fuſion, till it melts, which it eaſily does; 
melted, pour it out on a Marble. It appears a pond 
ſhining, opake, brown Maſs, that breaks brittle with 

ee of Tenacity, whence it is called horny. | 
tains all the Silver employed, and at the fame tm 
Acid of the Nitre and Sea-ſalt, wonderfully can 
therewith, ſo as not to be ſeparated ; for by enden 
with a violent Fire to drive away the Spirit, which 
eaſily done in the Lunar Cauftic, the greateſt Par 
becomes volatile, and the Remainder is ſcarce recont 
into Silver, but remains changed by the Admixtureg 
Salts, ſo intimately united and fixed, as not to ma 
themſelves by any ſaline Property. If one Part d 
Silver, calcined according to the above Direct 
mixed with two Parts of coo! ary ern. and af 
in a Glaſs Retort, with a ſtrong Sand-heat at lali, a 
the ſame perfect Luna Cornea will remain at the bu 
of the Retort. And if inſtead of Salt the Spirit of 
were uſed to the Solution of the Silver, the Lun 
would be perfectly the ſame. Mr. Boyle fays, thata 
being precipitated from Spirit of Nitre with Oil of 
then waſhed and fuſed, will become a true Lund 


REMARKS. 


This Experiment is of infinite Uſe, and ſhews how ſaulli 


M aſters could not, by all their Art, difcover 
hence Adepts have ſaid, that Nature has only 
- fetion in Salt and Gold; and hence we u 
guard againſt the fraudulent Practices of tho * ol 
mix this Cale of Silver with Nitre, or throw 0. 
Lead, and thus pretend an Increaſe of Silver dt his 
our preſent Defign does not lead us farther int fel 
It is certain that — of Mr. Humbert 9 wing 


£) 


n W fl 
ceedingly inſipid Body of Luna Cornea held 3 
the highly corroſive Acid of Aqua Regia ? Hive 


ference in a phyſical Circumſtance may often occalion# 
Difference in the thing phyſically produced ; for Silverl 
with Aqua Regia does not unite with the Acid there 
if, when Silver is diſſolved by Spirit of Nitre, Ses ft i 
thereto, tho? it thus only makes an Aqua Regis, yan 
ſently occaſions the Acid of the Aqua Regia to unt 
mately with the Silver, and produce ſtrange Effect: 
two Parts of the precipitated Calx of Silver be _ | 
with one Part of Regulus of Antimony, and diſtila 
Sand-heat, there comes over a pure Butter of — 1 
equal in Weight to the Antimony employed, wh Gal 
ver remaining at the Bottom always affords _—_ * 
the Reduction. Hence we may be certain, that * 

gained by the Calx of Silver is owing to the Aqua * 
therein, becauſe it here goes into the — ; 
Antimony z whence it is no Wonder, that thoſe * 
Chymiſts Becher, Boyle, — and Stahl, have p 
regarded the''conceated arſenical Nature of the hey 
Salts in this Experiment. Who ceuld conceive, 11 


what a particular Power Sea- ſalt has upon dre 
vertly it may adhere to, and again be recove 4 
without Loſs of its Virtues. © Hence alſo we ek 120 
ly Metals may be diſguiſed and coriceaſed ; 3005, 
Gold may be obtained from a Matter in wic ing? 


zal Ammoiiac, an 


: 
. 
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om half a Pound of Silver obtained, as he de- 


b has fl b a 
4 and fifty Grains of running Mercury. 
f 2 Note of Silver for the preſent. Luna 


diſſolves in Aqua Regia, Aqua-fortis, nor the 


»1 neithe 


Bierhaave's Chymi/iry, Vol. 2. 


wo. in Hippoc. Lib. 5. Epidem. ſeems to be the 
1 5 8 * into the Mouth of a young 
be lay on his Back aſeep after plentiful drinking of 
Ihe Event was, that as ſoon as he was ſenſible, not 
ble to ſpeak, or cry out, he clench'd his Teeth, and 
che Serpent, and, being ſeized with dreadful Pains, 
"road his Arms like one ftrangled, and tumbled and 
out, and at laſt dy'd in Convulſions. 
CESTES, or Circius, in Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3. 
bz is the Name of a Wind between the North and Welt. 
"th-welt Wind. 5 
CILLA, Offic. Mer. Pin. an Charlt. Foſſ. 1. Worm. 
1 Schw. Foſſ. 365. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 227. Argilla 
 fyulina, Ind. Med. 14. CLAY. 
fall Sorts are eſteem'd drying, aſtringent, and abſ- 
. Dale. | | 
4 3 is a ponderous Earth, denſe, viſcid, 
nery. Being held for ſome time in the Mouth, it makes 
weſion on the Tongue, ſomething between that of Soap 
When freſh dug, it may be moulded into any Figure 
War; and by Fire it may be made as hard as a Stone. 
becies of Clay are almoſt innumerable : Some are white, 
ling duet, ſuch as that ſaponaceous Earth with which the 
ns of Plombiere in Lorrain are impregnated ; ſome are 
ted, like the different Kinds of Porphyry and Marble, as 
Farths found in Bohemia. Others are of an Aſh-colour, 
* black. The Clays uſed in Phyſic are, the Lemnian 
the Earth of Malta, and ſeveral other ſealed Earths 
many. _— 
s which are uſed in Medicine are known in the Shops by 
ume of Terre, Earths, of which the principal are 


Terra Chia, Terra Pnigites, 


; Cimolia alba, Terra Portugallica, 
Cimolia purpuraſcens, Terra Samia, 
Eretria, Terra Sigillata alba & rubra 
Lemnia alba, Terra Sigillata Livonica, 
na Lemnia rubra, Terra Sileſiaca, 
Noceriana, Terra Turcica, 
Ocra, Terra Vitriolata. 


theſe are taken Notice of as they occur. 
GISTATA, Incerata, or waxed. Ruland. Jobnſon. 
O5, «py%s, from a Negative, and #399, Work or Bu- 
8 if it were d:gy&». So dgyds dgyveÞ» is Silver not 
I; d Tupol, in Hippocr. Tei agyaing iſp. is crude 
not ground or prepared, but ſuch as it is taken from 
r. "Avy% alſo ſignifies idle, without Buſineſs ; and 
w aul je, in Hippocrates, is expounded by Erotian dyvprasa 
calion e“ without Labour, or Holiday-like; for Azvxtv 
r Suverl Ityen is, “ to ſpend a Day in Mirth and Pleaſure ; ?? 
 thereol Senſe we are to underſtand that of Silius Ttalicus : 


= Alboſyue Dies, Horaſque ſerenas. 


0 unit YRITIS Terra, agyuęlrie , from eu- Silver. 
eas: e Earth taken out of Silver ines, which is beſpangled 


wel f lny Particles of Silver intermixed. Gal, Def. 

iſtlled 15 another Argyritis, which is a ſort of Spuma Argenti, 
f Ante. Lee SpUMA ARGEnTI. _ . , 
whillt 6 TROCOME, agu, from dpyve®, Silver, and 
. — A Species of GMAPRALIUU, which ſee. Blan- 
the | | . 


ua Reg. TRODAMAS, 4 bed da, from Ayu, Silver, 
al Parte ha! © conquer. A kind of Talc, of the Colour of 
7 not yield to the Force of the Fire. The La- 


A - ſwallowed adhere to the Stomach, Fauces, and 
* endanger an Inflammation of thoſe Parts. Ca- 


ich PO ROGONTA, dryveoyaia, from 4 
n 


evecs, Silver 
Henct 4 to be made or generated of. g ; f 


argentific Seed, 


a ee from 2 Solution of Silver, or an argentifi 
| ed | or an argentific 

ed fog 2 2 Colour, in the ſame manner as Chryſogonia 

how 180 1 See CHRYSOGONIA, Caſtellus. 

i hin 5 agyveogoge, from dg, Silver, and 

7 . bbe (6 cal Name of an Antidote in Myrepſus, grhich 


| ed on account of its Coſtlineſs. 

10 c A, agyugorouia, from deyve@s, and , 

| Min Mee of making Silver out of more imperfect Me- 

ers Me” by Means of the Philoſopher's Stone, or the 

derne or the argentific Seed, ſpoken of before 

Unia, which ſee. Cgffell r. 

MO PR r Silver, _ n 6 

at e Maut“ Seeed ten, from. droves, 
utriment, A kind of Food made of Milk, 


and deſigned to allay the Heat of the Body, and to moiſten it, 
Galen. de Succ, | 

ARHEUMATISTOS, eg*vu«7:5o, from « Negative, and 
propa, a Defluxion, An Epithet beſtow'd on the external 
Parts, and eſpecially the Joints, while they are free from gouty 
Rheums. Caftellus, 

ARIA, Offic. Aria Theophraſti, Ger. 1146. Emac. 1327. 
Aria Ani effigie, folio laniato, major, Jonſ. Dendr. 69. Sor- 
bus Alpina, J. B. 1. 65. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1459. Sorbus Yee ri, 
Aria Theophraſti difta, Park. Theat. 1421. Meſpilus Alni 
lanato folio, major, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 424. Me- 
ſpilus Alni folio ſubtus incano, Aria Theophraſti dicta, Raii Syn- 
op. 3. 453. efpilus Alpina, folio Alni lunato, major, Rupp. 
Flor. Jen. 110. Crategus Alpinus, Alni folio incano, Ejuſd. 
Meſpilus Alm effigie, lanato folio, major, C. B. Pin. 451. 
THE WHITE BOAM-TREE. 

It grows in Woods upon rocky Mountains, and flowers in 
April. The Fruit is recommended for mitigating Coughs, and 
promoting Expectoration. Dale. 

ARICYMON, «zeuvuor (from the augmentative Particle 
sei, which is never read but in Compoſition, and «ut, to con- 
ceive) in Hippocrates Tee k,, is explain'd in Galen's 
Exegeſis by ij Ta4w; tynupar yerouern, „One who ſoon con- 
„ ceives.” Aemvper, in Heſychius, is expounded by ev;yua- 
anr]@», “ Eaſy and prompt to conceive.” 

ARIDA MEDICAMENTA, Fre 92ruare, dry Medi- 
2 are ſuch as conſiſt of — Aetius, in his Tetrab. 2. 
erm. 3. has a good long Chapter, Cap. 98. wholly on dr 
Collyria for the E es. , 252 K ? 

ARIDTTAS Corporis, a Dryneſs of the Body. See Ma- 
R As M Us. Alſo the lanuginous Superficies of the Tops of the 
Hairs, when they look as if they were powder'd, is call'd a 
Dryneſs, E negoia, Gal. Def. Med. There is alſo an Ariditas 
Linguæ, Dryneſs of the Tongue, a common Symptom in Fe- 
vers. 

ARIDUM, Fes. The ſame as Siccum, which ſee. 

ARIDURA, a total Conſumption, or Syderation, as they 
call it, of the Body or Members. Ruland. Fehn ſon. 

ARIES, a Ram. The Fleſh of the Ram is more rank 
and indigeftible than that of the Sheep or Wether. See 
Ov. 

ARIGEOS, sers, from a Negative, and ), Cold, 
in Hippocrates, De Rat. Vie. in Morb. acut. ſignifies without 
Cold, and is there oppoſed to a9zant;, which is from «a Nega- 
tive, and J&A7S», Heat; and denotes the Abſence of that Qua- 
lity. 

I RILLA, yiyeproy, The fame as Gio AR TON, which 
ſee. | 
ARIOBARZANIUM Emplaſtrum. The Ariobarzanian 
Plaiſter. The Compoſition ſee under the Article ABscxssus. 

ARIS, dex, is expounded by Galen, in his eggs 0 ub 
70 bg yavor, dAAd Y Bidin Tis r ů “hren, Not only an 
ce Inſtrument, but an Herb fo call'd; which is the ſame as 
Ariſarum ; or, as others will have it, a ſmall kind of Ari ſarum. 

ARISARUM, Offic. Ariſarum anguftifolium Dioſcoridis 
forte, C. B. Pin. 196. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 73. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 
545. Ariſarum n Ger. 686. Emac. 835. J. B 2. 
87. Chab. 258. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1211. Ariſarum 1 


ark. Theat. 375. Arum humile anguſtiſolium, N ongiſſimo 


tenui inflexo mucronato, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 60. 
Arum Scorzonere folio, Elem. Bot. 130, Tourn. Inſt. 160. 
FRIERS-COWL. © 

This grows in Italy and Dalmatia. 


Dioſcorides ſays it is a ſmall Plant, with a Root like that of h 


the Olive, and more acrimonious than the Arum, which, he 
ſays, ſtops the Progreſs of Nome, if apply'd to them by way of 
Cataplaſm. Of this Root are alſo made Collyria, which are 
effectual in curing Fiſtulas. By Collyria Dioſcorides dees not 
mean what we call ſo, but Tents made in the Shape Li a COLLY- 


RIUM, which ſee. It corrupts the Pudendum of any Animal 


whatever, if introduced into it. Dioſcorides, L. 2. C. 198. 
It heats, dries, incides, opens, abſterges, and digeſts. Dale 

from Galen. | hn 

ARIS TA, is that ſharp-pointed Needle that ſtands out from 
the Huſk or Hoſe” of a Grain of Corn, Graſs, &c. and is 
call'd Awn, or Beard. Miller's Dickionary. he 

ARISTALTH#A, deir2abaiz, from der, excellent, 
and «late, the Marſhmallow. A Name beſtow'd on the 
Althea, or Marſhmallow, for its Virtues. 


© * ARISTARCHT Antidetus Paulina. An Antidote of Ari- 


archus call'd Paulina; the Preparation of which you have in 


Aetius, Tetrab, 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 65. F 
ARNST EAS. A Phyſician of Rhodes, Author of one of 
thoſe Antidotes in Myrrpſus, which are call'd Achariſti. The 


Reaſon of this Name ſee under ACHARISTON. 


ARIS TI Emplaſtrum nigrum. Ihe black Plaiſter of Ariftus, 


a famous e in Scribonrus Largius, Cap. 80. ; It is the ſame 


as the Tatraphurmacum. 
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ARI 


ARISTIONIðS Mach inamentum. A Machine for reſtoring 
Luxations, invented by Ariſtion ; but ſeems to be no more than 
an Improvement of the Gliſſocomum of Nymphiodorus. Oribaſ. 
de MHachin. 350 5 * 5 

ARISTOGENIS Malagma. A Malagma for the Bones 
and Nerves, invented by Ari/togenes ; the Compoſition of it is 
deſcrib'd by Celſus, Lib. 5. Cap. 18: 4 
ARISTOLGCHIA, Birthwort. Of this celebrated Plant 
there are many Species taken Notice of by Botanic Authors, as 
the 5 
. Ariftolechia lenga, Offic. & Dod. Lob. J. B. Longa vera, 
C. E. Park. Altera radice 1 craſſitudine, Cæſʒalp. Aeis o- 
Ae, wares, Dioſc. Ariftelechia longa Italica ſiue maſcula, 

I be Rcots of this Birthwort are large and long, often as 
thick as one's Wriſt, and a Foot long, without Fibres till 
towards the Bottom, ſending forth numerous ſquare Branches, 
two Foot high or more; on which grow alternately, at the 
Joints, yellowiſh-green Leaves, ſomewhat like the Leaves of 

vy, or rather thoſe of black Briony, on pretty long Foot- 


ſtalks: From the ſetting on theſe ariſe the Flowers, one at each 


Leaf, which is made of one long and hollow Tube, with a long 
Flap at the End, of a brownith-yellow Colour, growing on 
Foot-ſtalks, half an Inch long, which are ſucceeded by roundiſh 


'Pear-faſhion'd Fruit, as big as a Walnut, containing flattiſh, 


broad, roundiſh, brown Seed. | P , 
It grows in Italy, Spain, and the Southern Parts of France, 
and flowers in May. — 
This Root is ſo call'd, becauſe it is eſteem'd excellent in 
promoting the Lechia, or Child-bed Evacuations of Women, 


after the Feetus and Secundines are expell'd. It is found in 
Sicily, in Spain, and in Narbon in France. In Germany it is 
only found in ſome Gardens. It is beſt when of a very cloſe 


Texture, hard, entirely free from Worms ;_ externally of a 

greyiſh, and internally of a yellowiſh Colour. 
Ariſtolachia rotunda, vera & major, Offic, Rotunda, Matth. 

Dod. Lob. J. B. Vera, Trag. Cam. Prima, Cæſalp. Rotunda 


vulgarior, Park. Rotunda flore ex purpura nigro, C. B. Malum 


lica ſive ming. 


terre, Gaz. & Larg. Ariftolochium, Hipp. Ariſt. ratunda Ita- 
aracelſus calls it the great Matrix root, 


becauſe it reſembles the Matrix of Women. Its Flower alſo, 


as is ſaid, bears an exact Reſemblance to the Uterus. 
The Root of this Ariſtolachia is thick and roundiſh, hard and 
tuberous, of a browniſh Colour without, and yellow within, of 


a very bitter Taſte. The Stalks grow to the Height of the 


former, ſquare, and weak; the Leaves are ſomewhat rounder, 


and grow on very ſhort Foot-ſtalks, which ſeem to encompaſs 
the Branches : The Flowers are, in-Shape, like the former, but 
of a dark-purpliſh Colour on the Inſide; the Fruit is likewiſe 


of the ſame Bigneſs with that, but more round. This grows in 


the ſame warm Countries, and flowers about the ſame time. 
Ariſtolchia adulterina, frve rotunda vulgaris, Offic. & Trag. 
Cam. Radix cava major, Dod. Cluſ. Cavaherbariorum, Lob. 
Fumaria altera, Matth. Tuberaſa frve bulboſa, radice cava, major, 
C. B. Radice cava, flore purpuraſcente, J. B. Radice cava major, 


ore carneo, Park. Bulboſa ſpuria flore, purpurea & alba, radice 


cava, J. G. Volkham. Flor. Pſeudofumaria bulboſa, A. . 


Rivin. Piſtolochia concava, Fuchſ. ya phragmites, Plin. 


xa X, Capnos chelidonia, Lonicer. Capnos bul- 


aſa, Capnicium chelidanium, Capnos latifalia, Eſeudariſto- 


lochia, pes gallinaceus. 


It grows naturally in moiſt and ſhady Places ; and is alfo 
found in Hedges, Vineyards, and ſhddy Foreſts. It is alſo 
to be met with in ſome Mountains, from whence it is tranſ- 
planted into Gardens. 'The Root is externally of a greyiſh, and 
internally of a yellowiſh-dark Colour, entirely RES and 
bitter to the Taſte. | | 

Ariftolochia lunga naſtras, Offic. Tenuis, Koker. Cat. Hort. 
Med. Harmel. Longa, Trag. Matth. Longa vulgaris, Cam. Sa- 
racenica, Ger. Dod. Clematitis recta, C. B. Clematitis vulga- 
Tis, J. B. Arift. altera radice tenui, Cæſalp. Aeonoxia RE 


irie, Diof. This Herb reſembles the true Ariſtolochia longa in 
every reſpect, except that it bears Flowers that are yellow, or 


of a browniſh Black. It is found in a great many Places in 


Germany, France, and Spain, In Germany it grows wild, and 
is tranſplanted into Gardens; but is of no Uſe. | 
The Root of this Birthwort is much ſmaller and ſlenderer, 


than the firſt or long Birthwort, running and ſpreading much in 


the Earth: The Stalks ate firmer, and grow more erect; and 


"whereas the two former have but one Flower at a Leaf, this has 
Fruit likewiſe is bigger, and the Leaves large 


three or four, leſs than the other, but of the ſame Colour; the 
r and broader. 


Ariftolochia has always been had in great Eſteem ; for which 


Reaſon Apuleius, L. de Virt. Herb. Cap. 19. and Oribaſius, de 


Herbar. & Simplic. Virtute, L. 1. C. 5. tell us, that Phyſicians 
cannot practiſe their Art ſucceſsfully- without it. In Apothe- 


* 


* 


caries Shops, the Ariſtolachia longa, & rotunda, are principally 
uſed. They are of a warm, drying, opening, ſubtile, purify- 
ing, and healing Nature. They are principally uſed in Dif- 
yy of the Head, Lungs, Liver, and Womb. They purge 


AR] 


and drain che Cerebellum of cold Humours, and 


able Efficacy in Epilepſies ariſing from the Ute, Ae f ten 
barn, Man. Med. Pratt. They are alſo Ln, Fr 
led an 


Lungs ; and greatly relieve thoſe who labo | 
the = Arnaldus de Villa Nova, Fg» Viſor 


Obſtugy 
) 950 of f 
hey cure the Dropſy and Cache * 2 
Menſes when obſtructed, expel N hg: LI reſton 


the Liver and LAY diſſolve coagulated Blood 


de Mulier. Affect. Cap. 8. & Lib. 4. Cat. 
ſerviceable for the neceſſary Pur tion of kenn. 2 
very: They alſo allay exceſſive Pains of the Womb 155 
birth. * cleanſe and cure internal Ulcers Wound 
inveterate WT 7 eſpecially of the Pudendi 5 
deſtroy fungous Fleſh about the Tips of Wounds, Ther! 
der corrodes and waſtes away mortify'd Fleſh either at 
or in Fiſtulzs, Gabr. Fallp. L. 2. Secret. P, M % 
Lib. 16. Pr. C. 5. Adr. Toll. Comment. ad Prax. fur. fo th 
L. I. C. 16. Simon Pauli, only with the Powder ef 
+*© lochia longa, boil'd in the Water of Paul's Betony | 
„ ply'd in a Linen Cloth, in the Space of a few Das a 
<< conſolidated a malignant Ulcer, which a Surgeon adi 
*© attempted to cure for the Courſe of a whole Year” 
pry the Skin, diſfipate Blotches and the Itch, extra ng | 
tter from Wounds or Ulcers, if the Juice of the Hel ton of 
of the 


its Powder, are apply'd to them. 
The Ariflolechia rotunda is poſſeſs'd of a Quility, by1 
it cleanſes the Filth of the Ears, and ftrengthens the He 
Maith. Grad. Pr. P. 1. C. 75 It alſo opens internal Abſ 
17 5. alſo good againſt Poiſons, and venomous Bites, 
de Divinat. 1. — IO. They are alſo good in theP 
and reſiſt Putrefaction; as Myrrh alſo __ Vu 
Colemia, Tr. 1. de Peſte, Cap. 14. M. Unz. Antidit. wh 
L. 2. *Tis alſo for this Realon they are added to the The 
The Powder of the Ariftolochia rotunda is very ſucceßful 
in Cardialgias, and in Diſorders of the Heart and Stoit 
mix'd with Sugar of Roſes ; as alſo in a'poach'd Egg. 0 
other convenient Vehicle, Joh. Camer. in Hort. Med 
For this Root is moſt friendly to the Stomach, reſton 
„Ferment, aſſiſts Concoction, and powerfully diflpate 
<< Malignity of the Humours. The Ari/telochia [mga 
of fin Efficacy in removing Pains of the dum 
Gualt. Bruel. in Prax. Med, G. H. 22 Phil. 1. Exit. 
& Obſer. 439. The Rotunda, according to Semnertu 
Inſt. Med. P. 1. S. 1. P. 4. & J. Heurn. L. 2. 
Prax. C. 8. opens internal Abſceſſes. The Root is abt 
lent in BE fot exhibited to epileptic and apoplectic fa 
The diſtill'd Water of the Ariſtolochia lunga is good 
Gout and the Cramp, removes Belly-aches, cures beg 
Dropſies, a Ley the Falling-ſickneſs, Rheumatic! 
and Fevers. It cures Fiſfulas in ; bs and other Diſorder 
enital Parts of Men and Women. It is alſo excellent 
Plague. The Extract of the Root of the 4riffolochu 
is alſo excellent for e of the Breaſt, and for 
who labour under Diſorders of the Lungs ; in which 
following Pills may be given: | 


Take of the beſt Gum Ammoniac, reduced to Powde 
Dram ; well prepar'd Flowers of Sulphur, ol 
mix with a ſufficient Quantity of the Extract of 
of the Ari/tolechia rotunda vera, and make fixt)- . 
which ſhake in any proper Veſſel, along with tie , 
of the Root of Florentine Orrice. Of theſe let 
take eleven for a Doſe. Or, 


Taxe of the beſt Gum Ammoniac, reduced to Pod 
Dram and an half; Root of the Ariſtolbcbis 22 
reduced to Powder, half a Dram; Flower of | 
half a Scruple: Mix with a ſufficient Quail 
Extract of the Roots of Elecampane and Ar Lars” 
da vera, diſſolved in Spirit of Scurvy-gral. N 

ſix Pills, and ſhake them in a Veſſel, along 3 f 
Powder of Liquorice- root. Let eleven of dee K 
in the Morning faſting. 


Ariſtilachia alſo effectually corrects and remobes al . 
tions, and Putrefaktions of the Body, and un 
Intentions that the Extract of Angelica does, Ws cont 
Z. 4. Antidotar. C. z. We may alſo uſe 2 Pe 
Ariſtolochia rotunda vera in ſcorbutic Coughs., pil 
Dijpenſat. & Meth. Med. L. 7. 2 . 1246. 0e 
of the Root of Arifolechia, tor Epile pies, for the 


A R M 


ler Diſorders of the Lungs, for old Coughs, 
0 ro Spleen and Liver, Diſeaſes. of the Kidneys, 
jor Menſes, Expulſion of the dead Fœtus, and 
kr hirch. Its diſtill'd Oil is highly commended for faci- 
Eoclrey, in Epbem. N. C. Der. 2. Anu. 3. 977 20. 
« Noſe-gay made of Ariſtolochia accelerates the Menſes. 
2 away the Feetus-and Secundines, J. Fernd. L. 6. 
0.9. The Arifolechia' lingo vulgaris is an admi- 
' if miix'd with Unguentum Populeum, in the blind 
we „Job. 77 — c 4 AH. 341+ 
u, purnt, and apply'd to the Hemorrhoids, puts a Sto 
un 9 Grad. ach. C. 2. P. 20 The Quinteſ: 
of 4 Ariftolochia rotunda throughl cures. any fimple 
F  withit) th Space of twenty-four Hours, and ſooner ; 
us Effects ſeem altogether miraculous, and beyond the 
. of Nature. It alſo cures deep and compound Wounds 
Miracle rather ſeems to be wrought, than a 


k ta 
a Aer by it. It is ſuoceſsfully given to fueh as have 
dom Heights, or are in a languiſhing State of Health; 


10 w fuch as have received internal Wounds, It diſcuſſes 
Holes umous Concretions of Blood in the Stomach, or 
| hr Firth of the Body, Barthol. Zorn, Botanoleg. 

iy gives 4 whimſical Receipt, attended with many ſuper- 
I Ceremonies, for diſinchanting thoſe who are render'd 
wt It conſiſts in waſhing the Patient with a Decoction 
jt he calls Leontipodion, and a ſubſequent Fumigation 


Lhe Herb Ariffolochia. | 
> SERPENT ARIA VIRGINTA, which ſee, is a Species of 


Mlechid. 
te Chymical Analyſis, it yields a great deal of acid Li- 
Ol, and Earth, a little urinous Spirit, and no volatile 
te Salt, Its fix d Salt gives no Tincture of Yellow to the 
len of Sublimate; whence we may conjecture, that the 
of the Ariſlolochis is much the ſame as the Salt of Coral 
Y be, if one pour d more Acid it than is ſufficient to 
nte the Coral : Beſides this, the Salt of the Ariſtolochia 
bans a little Sal Ammoniac, and is involv'd in a great deal of 
bur, Martyn's Tournefort. = 

ON, dero, Dinner. "Ae dy, ©© to dine,“ in Hip- 
un Tet dp. tp. is oppoſed to porooiſieir, e to eat but once 
Day; which was at Supper-time. Thoſe who eat twice 
ky, took their Ariſton, or Dinner, three Hours after Sun- 


Hin magnum & parvum, according to Avi/enna are Re- 
ks prepar'd againſt a Phthiſis, Pains in the Belly, mix'd 


Ke.. | 
IRSTOPHANEION, aeropdrcor. The Name of an 
Went Plaſter, which conſiſts of four Pounds of Pitch, two 
Ink of Apochyma, (ſee Zoriss A) one Pound of Wax, an 
hee of Opopatiax, and half a Pint of Vinegar. Gorreus, 
) RE Za. 7. Cap 239. © oo 

IRITHMOS, ae, Number. Aebi Tor vun dH, 
Ape. de Rat. Vie. in Morb. acut. ſignify the numerical 
tences of Diſeaſes in Individuals, by which the Cnidian 
Pcans diſtinguiſh'd and number'd Diſeaſes. The Paflage 
k Ea) Tos deduis xe TOY raonudTor odga ina ec 
les, in ipſo⸗ ye © Some, endeavouring to give us a 
ar Account of the Numbers (numerical Differences) of 
ad Diſeaſe, have ſhewn themſelves miſtaken.” This Place 
e ſeems very well clear'd by Erotian, when he ſays, 'Aedys, 
ala tro za · He calls the Names Arithme ; * for 
Names of Diſeaſes, by which they are diſtinguiſh'd and 
ber d according to their Differences, are plainly hinted at ; 
 terefore Hippocrates ſubjoins, Mir wvTe 5 regnpa Sorter 
Vr do oreue ter © Nor takes it for the fame Diſ- 
ale, unleſs it be call'd by the fame Name.“ 
RLADA, ARLADAR, RNealgar burnt, or calcin'd. 


| | ops falling in 
7 ty =; Night; otherwiſe call'd Hydatis. Paracel/. 
& Comp. | 
e in P. Æęgintt. Lib. 7. the ſame as Hurmala, 
zor Wild Rue. See HARME LA. 
MUM UNGUENTUM, 6T>xezope. See 
OCHRISMA, 


Tuba, Arab. iger. The fame as Ants, 


from Ae, to adapt, fignifies, aye). to 
Coalition of Wounds * — — 9 but in Galen's 
apply d to the Suture of the Head. 
denotes the” joining togerher, of framing 


Ich ſee, 


\a alt 22a de ker. Viet. in Mer. acut. rd dphere in- 
ls Apparatus for Bathing ; and Heſychins expoutids 
by rd Tg Ti de rot N tir 


are about.“ 


"Salt, and much Phlegm. 


lings'as are convenient for the Performance of 


| ARMENIACA MALUS,. Prececia, Offic. Armeniaca 
Malus major, Ger. 1260; Emac: 1448. Armeniaca, Malus 
Armeniaca, Mont. 37. Malus Armeniaca major, Park. Parad: 
579. Jonſ. Dendr. 74. Armeniaca Mala majora, C. B. Pin: 
442: J. B. 1. 167. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1514. Mala Armeniaca, 
Chab. 11. Armeniata fruthu majort, nucteo amaro, Tourn: 
Inſt. 623. Elem. Bot. 495. Armeniaca Malus, frutiu majors 
er ted rubeſcerite, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd: Bat. 59. Boerh. 
Ind. A. 2. 242 THE APRICOCE-TREE, 

This Tree is ſo well known, that a ſlight Deſcription of it 
is ſufficient : It has broad, round Leaves, pointed at the End; 
The Flowers are larger than thoſe of Plums, of a white 
Colour. The Fruit is round, ahd ſomewhat flat-ſided, with a 
Sinus running, on one Side from Head to Stalk ; of a yellowiſh 
Colour, with a Bluſh of Red; when ripe; eaſily parting from 
the Stone, which is ſmooth like a Plum-ſtone, Alattiſh, with 
three prominent ſharp Ridges on one Side, with a bitteriſh 
Kernel within. It flowers in March and April, the Fruit not 
being ripe till after Midſummer, _ | 

Apricocks are of very little Uſe in Medicine ; but are eaten 
as other Summer Fruits, being pleaſant and grateful to the Sto- 
mach. They are frequently preſcry'd with Sugar ; and-of the 
Kernels, infuſed in Brandy; is made the ſamous Cordial call'd 
Ratufia., Miller's Bot. Off. 

Lanery adds, there are three Svits of Apricocks; the firſt of 
which are pulpy, almoſt round, and grow as big as a ſmall Peach, 
flat on the Sides, one of which is of a dark Red, and the other 
N The Pulp is tender, pleaſant, and of a goud Smell. 
— — 2 a very hard and flat Stone, whicrein thete is a bitter 

ernel. 

The ſecond differs from the firſt, in that they are of a more 
whitiſh Colour, and that the Kernel is ſweet: 


The third are ſmaljer than the others, but not ſo well taſted; 


and of a yellowiſh Colour. "Theſe laft grow upon a Tree that 
is not cultivated like the reſt. In chuſing your Apricocks, take 
thoſe that are pulpy, large, well-colour'd, and well-taſted: 

They moiſten, create an Appetite, provoke Urine, are a 
Cordial, Pectoral, and promote Expectoration. An Infuſion 
of Apricocks is look'd upon to be good to allay the Heat of Fe- 
vers: They alſo ſay, that the Kernel of an Apricock kills the 
Worms. | | * | 

Apricocks fill the Stomach with Wind, and eaſily corrupt 
there; and therefore they ought to be moderately taken. 

They contain an indifferent Quantity of Oil and eſſential 

They are good, in hot Weather, for young People that have 
good Stomachs, and of a bilivus and ſanguine Complexion; 

Apricocks are. Fruits of an agreeable Taſte, and uſed more 
for Pleaſure than Health. They cool and moiſten; becauſe 
they contain much Phlegm, intermix'd with a great Quantity 
of acid, eſſential Salt; and ate fit to allay the violent Motion 
of the Fluids ; yet they create an Appetite, becauſe this acid 
Salt lightly pricks the Sides of the Stomach. 5 

In the mean time, People ought to be cautious of this ſort of 
Food, which contains a viſcous and thick Juice; and ſome- 
times, in the very firſt Paſſages, cauſes Wind and crude Hu- 


mours. 
- They preſerve Apricocts, to render them more pleaſing to 
the Taſte, and that they may keep the longer. Being thus 
order'd, they are the leſs injurious, bccaufe their viſcous Phl 
is rarefy d by the Sugar and Boiling. They are alſo more 4 
ral than raw Apricocks; for, beſides the oily and embaraſſing 
Parts naturally coatain'd in them, the Sugar, where with they 
are preſerved, ſupplies them with other Qualities proper to 
mitigate the Sharpneſs of the Humours .in the Breaſt, 

You may extract an Oil out of them good for Noiſe in the 
Ears, for Deafneſs, and eaſing the Piles. Lemery on Foods. 
- | The Summer Fruits, when crude and unripe, are extremely 
pernicious, and productive of various Diſorders ; but When per- 
fectly ripe, perhaps nothing is more wholſome or medicinal z 
as, in this State, they furniſh a ſaponaceous Juice, capable of 
reſolving Obſtructions. But as oux Climate ſeldom ripens theſe 
to Perfection, it is prudent to boil, bake, or preſerve them; 
becauſe the Heat ripens them more, and deſtroys their elaſtic 
Air, which is ſometimes ttoubleſome on the Stomach. | 
ARMENUS LAPIS; | 


Lapis Armenus, Offic. Calc. Muſ. FB Geoff. Prælect. 
76. Kehre. 346. Worm; 66. CharJt. Folk. 27. Lapis, At. 
genus Officinarum, Woodw Att. Tom. T. P, 196, N. 26. 
Lapis menus, Bot. 292. Matth. 135 2. Armenium, Schw. 

66. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 351. Autumn, ceeruleum 
Fach, Mer. Pin. 219. AR ENLAN STO od. 
wardum, COPPER ORE OF A SKN. OR P BLUE 


The Armenian Stone is opake, wWitk green, blue, or blackiſh 


Spots, month; and-niarked-like the Azure Stone, | with gold- 


cotvured: Specks, and Friable: Tbere is indeed but very Ittle 

Difference between: tho two /Stones,, they, being, often found. in 

the ſame Vietues;/ only: the % Stam id more Nrohg) 
7 1 purgative, 


| 
' 

| 

| 
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. purgative. It is given from ſix Grains to a Scrup 


ARO 


le; and, ex- 
ternally uſed, it is detergent, with ſome Degree of Acrimony 


and Stypticity. It is very ſeldom uſed in Phyſic; but the Painters 


8 it in making a beautiful blue Colour, with a greeniſh 


Geoff | | 8 
Alexander Trallianus prefers the Lapis Armenus to white 
Hellebore, as a Purge, in melancholy Caſes. - | 

ARMERIA, Lychnis flore laciniato, Mont. Ind. 37. Arme- 
rius pratenſis, Ger. 480. Emac. 600. Armerius ſylugſtris, 
Merc. Bot. 1. 21. Phyt. Brit. 10. Armoraria pratenſis mas, 


Mer. Pin. 11. Lychnis plumaria fylveftris fimplex, Park. 
Parad. 253. Raii Hift. 2. 1000. ek 3. 338. Halt 
lici, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 537. Lourn. 


3 fore laciniato 
nſt. 336. Elem. Bot. 281. Boerh. Ind. A. 213. Dill. Cat. 
Giff. 69. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 92. Buxb. 200. Caryophyllus 
pratenſis, lacimato flore femplici, frve Flos Cuculi, C. B. Pin. 
210. Flos Cuculi, Odontis quibuſdam, | J. B. Wh H.. 
Cucali, Odontitis Plinii, Chab. 445. EADGO FINK. 
It grows in watry Places, and flowers in May ; the Flowers 
are in Uſe.” It is a good Alexipharmic, and commended againſt 
Poiſon. Dale. | | 

© ARMILLA, that circular Ligament which comprehends all 
that Multiplicity of Tendons which belong to the whole Hand 
within a Circle in the Region of the Carpus, and is eaſy to be 
divided into ſeveral others ; for which Reaſon ſome make two 
of them, one encompaſſing the Infile of the Carpus, which is 
broad and ftrong, and holds together all the Tendons of the 
Muſculi Flexores ; the other, on the Back of the Carpus, con- 
ſiſts of fix leſſer ones connected to one another, and rolled 
about the Muſculi Extenſores, like ſo many Rings. Caftellus. 
ARMONIACUM, the fame as AMmMonIAcum, which 


ſees . 
ARMORACIA, Offic. Schrod. Raphanus fylveftris, Ger. 


185. Emac. 240. Rapiſtrum album articulatum, Park. Theat. 


© $64>- 
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of Exerciſe, ſays 


promiſes to procure us the Benefits of a long 


© *ARNICA, 28 
* a Tongue. 


363. Raii Hiſt. 1. 805. Rapiſtrum flore albo, filiqud articulats, 


C. B. Pin. 95. Rapiſtrum flore allo, Mer. Pin. 103. Ra- 
piftrum fore Fr foliis, Mere. Bot. 1. 64. Ph © Brie 10g. 
piſtrum flore albo ftriato, Sinapi agreſte album Trago, J. B. 2. 
852. Rapiſtrum fore albo ſtriato, Chab. 273. Rapbaniſirnm 

fore albs ftriato,. 1 gud articulatd fliriata minore, Hiſt. 
2. 266. Tourn. Inſt. 230. Elem. Bot. 197. Boerh.. Ind. A. 
2. 21. Dill. Cat. Giff. 116. Rapbaniſtrum filigud articulatd 
— — majore & minore, Raii Synop. 3. 296. WILD RA- 

. SH. - 

It grows amongſt 
is in Uſe. It warms and dries. It incides mucilaginous tar- 
tareoys Concretions ; it attenuates, reſolves, opens ions 
of the Viſcera, is diuretic, lithontriptic, and anriſcorbutic. 
Dale from Schrod. edt 

. . ARMORUM PUGNA, a fort of 
Oribaſius from Antyllus, was not in Uſe 
among the Antients as a Remedy, but was invented by the 
Romans, principally with a 8 to promote the military Art, 
and is now received among the Gymnaſtics. 

The Patient, who is ſuppoſed to prepare himſelf for a Duel, 
puts on military Armour, and engages with an Adverſary, or 
fights againſt a Pillar. | 

This Exerciſe is to render the Body more fit for Mo- 
tion, and to increaſe Fleſh ; but it tends to make the Fleſh 
ſoft and looſe, and is noxious to the Head, which ſuffers as 
well on account of its being ſo cloſely ſtreightened and covered 
with the Cap and Helmet, as by the Weight with which it is 
oppreſſed. Put this fort of Gymnaſtics mightily profeſſes and 
reath, and Firm- 


neſs of Body, fince they who are inur'd to it may very well 
bear any other Exerciſe that requires much Breath. Oribaſ. 


Med. Coll. Lib. 6. 


- 26. W 
Ai HE Us Tabs, corruptly written ſor ARM E- 


mus Laris, by Nechepſur. Actius Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. 
+ ARNABO, a Name for Zedoary. See ZE DOARIA. 


ARNACls, &dyraxis, in Hippocrates tel omxio!@-, is a 

Lambſkin with the Wool. RS 
ARNALDIA, the Name of a malignant, flow, and chro- 

nical Diſeaſe, formerly pretty common in England, and uſually 

attended with an Alopecia, whence it ſeems to be a kind of 

Lues Venerea. Blancar l. 

| pecies'of Doronicum, which ſee. 

' ARNOGLOSSUM, agiyauwny, from dg, a Lamb, and 


PANT Ao. 2 N Ss 
 " AROFIRA, a Species of the Lentiſæ. See LenT3scvs, 
F AROMA.” e 80 

A , Zope, * ing fragrant or odorous ; 
but is ſometimes taken for . 2 11 ot : 
© AROMATICA;'4goudlme, from Asha, a Word apply'd 


to all fragrant Things, whether Spices, Herbs, Flowers, Seeds 
or Roots. It is remarkable, that Aromatics, or: preſerve 


Animal Subſtances'from PutrefaQtion ; and that Providence has 


taken care to furniſh arm Climates with Plenty of Aromatics, 
n a | . 1 


Corn, and ſlowers in June. The Root 


Gymnaſtics. This kind 


Lamb' - tongue, a Name for Plantain. 


factitium album, Aldroy, Muſ. Metall. 35 


1 


Mont. Exot. 12. : Arſenicum album ſeu cr1//4 in 2 
498. . nt, dien, Rijogalhon, gil WT 
e , 


ARS 


which the Inhabitants make frequent Uſe of 
thereby check that ſpontaneous Tend > and pray 
which Heat inclines them. "9 io Fur, 


AROMATICUM ROSATUM, ,; „. 


Take of exungulated red Roſes, fifteen Dranse. 4. 
fliced, ſeven Drams z of Aloes Wood, ad 50 
ers, each three Drams ; of the beſt Cinnamo; f., | 
of Cloves and Mace, each two Drams and — 8 } 
Arabic, and Tragacanth, each eight. Scruples; 0 
megs, the 8 Cardamoms, and Galangab, 1 

Dram; of Indian Spikenard, one Scruple ; are. 

all be reduced into a Powder to be kept for Uk * 


This Medicine is frequently uſed in Caſes w | 
great a Quantity of watry and ſuperfluous I * 
mach, It contributes to the Concoction of the k. . 
vents Putrefaction, corrects the Relaxation of the 8 2 
moves Weakneſs, ſtrengthens the whole Lower Bel ** 
gans of Nutrition. It diſſipates the Flatulencies wid 1 
the Stomach, reſtores the loſt | Appetite, removes Net 
and is ſurprifingly beneficial to thoſe who labour under 
ders of the Stomach. Beſides, it very much refreſhes thoſ | 
are recovering, or have juſt got - better of an by 
tedious Illneſs. _Zwelfer Not. in Pharm. Auguſt, ; 

AROMATTITIS, dpope]iTis, a precious . of 2 
minous Subſtance, in Colour and Smell reſembling My 
whence it takes its Name; it is found in Arabia nd 
Gorreus. '. + | | | 

AROMATOP OLA, d po GA. from dpaus, 0 
and rente, to ſell, A Druggiſt; alſo a Grocer, Bla 

ARON, des. See ARUM. | | 

Meſp has Fee. Offic. M4 

 Meſpi roma, Offic. Meſpilus Aronia, Azarils, W 
Ind. 48. AMeſpilus Aronia, Ger. 1265. Emac. 1454 
10 folio laciniato, ſpinoſa, fructu majori eſculnt, 

2. 1458. Meſpilus Aronia veterum, J. B. 1, 6). ( 
3- Meßpilus Aronia, ſive Neapolitana, Park, 'Theat, 1 
Maſpilus Apii folio lactmiato, C. B. Pin. 453. Jonl, Ds 
44- Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 256. Tourn. Inſt. 641. Elem, 
505. _THE NEAPOLITAN MEDLAR. 

t is ſown with us in the Gardens of the Curious, andf 
ers in May. The Fruit is in Uſe, It binds the Belly m 
my. " | | . | 
AROPH of Paracelſus are either Flowers very fuch 
pared after a Chymical way, by Sublimation of equal Po 
of is Hzmatitis and Sal Ammoniac ; or the Word fig 
Saffron and Bread moiſtened with Wine, and incloſed ina 
ſe] cloſely ſtopped, and ſet in Horſe-dung for ſome Days, 
afterwards diſtilled, Helmont de Lithiaſi. Paracelſualoh 
of Aroph as a Thing prepared by Diſtillation, and endued 
a Virtue of deſtroying the Operation of the Kidney, 
Vir. Memb. Lib. 2. Cap. 10: Aropb alſo ſignifies a Mand 
Ruland. 7421 Some take hropb to be one of Parace 
Terms of Art, by which he intends to ſignify a Lithont 
Medicine, and have expounded it by Aroma Phil 
Helmont. de Lithiafi, Cap. 7. No. 14. 

ARQUATA, the Name of a Bird mentioned by Au 
dus. It is called Teaxia#- by. Oppian. A Wren, 

, ARQUATUS MORBUS, the fame as IcTERUs, V 
ce, 

ARQUEBUSADE (Eau de) the ſame as Aqua falt 
See AQUA. 6 7 e 

ARRAPHON, ige, from 4 Negative, and ft 
ſew. Without Suture; the Word is applied to the Cn 


when naturally without Sutures. In this Caſe the Perla 


ſometimes an inveterate and incurable Head-ach. 
ARRHEN, ARSEN, db, 4gom, Male. 
ARRHCEA, dzjoie, 4jj:in, from à Negative, and fad 
flow. The Stoppage of a Flux, and by Hippacrate Wa 
ated. to the Suppreſſion of the Menſes ; for appu«, 1% 
Exegeſis, is #Tox #ppiror, i the Stoppage of the Mea 
Flux.“ 1 - 19th noſe | Y 
ARRHOSTIA, djj«5nue, dijovie, from a Negati, 
;&rvvp,' to be in found Health, Infirmity, Weakneß z 
ſigniſies a Diſeaſe, as in 2 Apb. 31. and 3 Ahl. 5. 
ARRHYTHMUS, A See ARYTHMUS: 
ARSACUM, the ſame as Ack Al, which fee. * 
ARSALTOS, the ſame as AS$PHALT0s, Which fe. 
ARSAN ECR, Arſenic ſublimed. - Jobnſen. 
ARSATUM, the ſame as Ack Al, which ſee. = 
ARSENICUM, Arſenic... Of this there are —9 (f 
ARSENICUM ALU, Offic. Ind. Med. 15. kj 


Worm. Muf. 29. Chart, kol. 13, 


W 
or RATSBAN l 
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* 


z Offic. 4rſenicum fadtitium flavum, 
neun ll, 368. on rind {a flavum, 
8. Arſenictun citrinum, Pharmacopoli * YEL- 


woM faditirm, Offic. Woodtw, Att. 2. 
þ.50- coperly fo called, is a Subſtance extracted from an 
10 n Saxony and Bohemia, named Cobalt. Tt is of three 


Arſenic, and the other Subſtahces found with 
the Ore, are extracted, alſo what are the Kinds of facti- 
x artificial Arſenic. | 1 2 
Cobalt of the Shops, Cadmia Metallica of Agricola, 
© .rous, hard, foſſil Subſtance, almoſt black, not unlike 
. or fome Kinds of Pyrites, emitting a 1 ſul- 
; ll when burnt, often mixed with Copper, ſome- 
. 4 Silver. It is dug out of Mines in Saxony, near Go/- 
« Bihemia, in the Valley of Joachim; and in England, 
Mendip Hills, in great Quantities. It has ſo ſtrong a 
ie Quality as ſometimes to turn and ulcerate the Hands 
bt of the Miners, and is a deadly Poiſon for all known 
All the three Kinds of Arſenic are extracted from it; 
llkewiſe ſetves to make Zaffera, uſed by Potters in giving 
Colour to their Veſſels; and the Encauſtum Cœruleum, 
Lind of Blue ſumetimes uſed by Painters, and often by 
n to mix with their Starch, for whitening and ſtiffening 
The way of making all theſe, is taught by Kunkel, in 
of making Glaſs. Lo this Purpoſe they put the Cobalt 
lining reverberatory Furnace, made for that Purpoſe in 
1 manner as that the Flame may juſt graze upon the Ore, 
ſet it on Fire. The Flame of the Ore is blue, accom- 
{with a copious Smoke, which is received on the Cieling 
furnace, and from thence conveyed out through a large 
x made of Boards, and above an hundred Ells in Length; 
| createſt Part of it ſticks to the Inſide of the Funnel, in 
of 2 whitiſh Soot; and every ſix Months the Labourers 
the Funnel with Brooms, and carefully preſerve this Soot, 
h afterwards ſerves to make both cryſtalline, yellow, and 
enic, r er 4 
Eallne Arſenic is made only by ſublimating the Soot in 
efſels into an opake Subſtance, ſometimes white and 
g like the Encauſtum Album, ſometimes ſtreaked with 
kd cryſtalline Veins, | 
Wow Arſenic is made. of the ſame Soot ſublimed with 
mn Sulphur, in the Proportion of one Patt of Sulphur to 
wot. The ſublimed Maſs is of a yellow Colour, ſolid like. 
ur, ſhining, and not altogether opake eaſily broken, but not 
or eaſily crumbled into Duſt, and diſtinguiſhable from 
bent, by not taking Fire when thrown upon burning Coals, 
ment preſently does. Red Arfenic is made of the ſame 
wid Sulphur, mixed with a ſmall Proportion of a metallic 
ace, called the Spuma of e pad The ſublimed Maſs is 
of a cinnabarine Colour, and opake. 
| calcined Cobalt, after the Evaporation of the Fumes or 
t, powdered and calcined again, and this Operation is re- 
til the Calcination is judged to be perfect. Then being 
mely powdered, it is mixed with two or three times the 
ty of powdered Flint Stones, and moiſtened with a little 
In arge Tubs, where, in a very ſhort time, it becomes 
(frm Maſs, called Zaffera, as already ſaid, which is 
de Potters, Glaſs-men, Enamellers, 2 ke 
* Parts of calcined Cobalt, one Part of Pot-aſh, and 
e of common Sand, be melted together, a vitreous, 
Rake, bluiſh Maſs is produced, which is ground in Mills 
va very fine blue Powder, which is called Smaltum, or 
aun Cœruleum, uſed by Painters, and in waſhing 


Ae conſiſts of an acid Salt, and a kind of mercurial or 
| vubſtar ce, which diſcovers itſelf when it is diſtilled in 
| 3 Soap, Suet, Oil, or any fat or oily Sub- 
* by. a ſtrong of Fire the Arſenic will be 
ww n of the Retort in a metallic Form, like 
on, the. ub dur contained in Arſenic is in ſo ſmall a 
ahem. not * when fo — On 9 
i agreat Quanti phur, which con- 
n ſeparated from wg arſenical Parts in the 
bu ud Deflagration, and ſo evaporated ; but the Smell 
my Wi that ſome Sulphur ſtill remains in it. Arſe- 
|, and ſe e; for if any Quantity of it is put into a 
Funes, t over the Fire, it will preſently evaporate. in 
00 2 leaving any Remainder. If melted; 
but, as 3 with Copper, it turns it of a Silver Co- 
F 
b Powerful Corroſi d reckoned among th 
P rroſive, and reckoned among the 
"low. When taken inwardly, it cauſes many bad 


ART 


Symptoms, of which ſome are common to it with other Poi- 
fons; ſuch as Anxieties, Swoonings, Palpitations, a ſudden 
Dejection, or Sinking of the Strength and Spirits, Stupors, De- 
liriums, convulſive Motions of the Limbs, Palſies, Heat and 
Corroſion of the Fautes, Thirſt, Fevers, Vomiting, Pain in 
the Stomach, and cold Sweats. Other Symptoms are peculiar 
to. this Poiſon, ſuch as not only an Eroſion of the Stomach, but 
an Extenuation of it, in ſuch a manner, as that all its Coats, 
taken together, ſhall not be thicker than a Poppy- leaf in many 
Places; and at the ſame time, the ſmall Inteſtines are found 


corroded and perforated ; a ſudden Swelling and Sphacelation of 


the Parts of the Body ; and, after Death, a more ſpeedy Pu- 
trefaction than is obſerved in other Caſes, eſpecially in the 
Parts of Generation belonging to Men. If Death does not 
immediately follow, the Patient becomes afflicted with an Hectic 
Fever, Maraſmus, Palſy, Tremors, and ſometimes Madneſs. 
Some recommend Rock Cryſtal reduced to an impalpable Pow- 
der, as an Antidote againft Arfenic ; but I ſhould depend much 
more upon drinking large Quantities of Milk, Oil, or fat 
Broths, while the Poiſon remains in the Prime Viz ; but after 
it has got into the Blood, alexiterial Medicines are to be uſed, 
ſuch as Venice Treacle, Mithridate, Bezoar, Powder of Vi- 
pers, Contrayerva-root, and ſuch like, and afterwards a Milk 
Diet. n 


Though Arſenic be a quick Poiſon for both Men and 


Brutes, it is recommended by ſome in intermitting Fevers; 


but, let it be never fo much prepared and corrected, its delete- 
rious Qualities are only leſſened, never wholly removed; and 
therefore, though it may be a good Remedy for the preſent, it 
will afterwards prove a Poiſon, and bring on very diſmal Sym- 
ptoms. Arſenic therefore, in my Opinion, is worſe than the 
Fever itſelf ; and among all the Preparations thereof, there is 
but one which I can recommend, even to be uſed externally : 


Take crude Antimony, yellow Sulphur, and ctyſtalline Arſe- 
nic, of each two Ounces; powder and mix them well in 
a Glaſs Crucible, and melt them in a gentle Sand-heat, 
till they come to the Conſiſtence of Pitch; and, the Fire 
being removed, they will conerete into a Maſs of a dark» 
red Colour, which is to be kept for Uſe. 


This Medicine is only to be applied externally, as being a 
mild and gentle Cauſtic, and thought to be endued with a Power 
of attracting poiſonous, or other morbific Matter from the Centre 
of the Body to the Surface, like a Loadſtone; and hence it has the 
Name of the Arſenical Magnet. It is alſo ſaid to be a powers 
ful Ripener, and is therefore applied to Venereal Buboes, with 
the Emplaſtrum Diachylon Magnum. It is an Ingredient in the 
Emplaſtrum Magneticum of Angelus Sala, and recommended 
for maturating and breaking Venereal Buboes, and is thought 
to draw the peſtilential Virus out of them. It is likewiſe. 
proper in ſcrophulous Ulcers, which it opens, cleanſes and 
incarns, without the Affiſtance of any other Ointment, Geof- 

ro . 

/ After iving the Opinion of Geoffrey with reſpect to the in- 
ternal Uſe of Arſenic, I need not caution the younger Pra- 
Ritioners in Phyſic to hold as ſuſpected the Advice of Pitcairn, 
who directs Arſenic to be given internally in a Dyſentery 
and of Zacutus Lufitanus, who adviſes the Uſe of it in Clyfters, 
for the ſame Diſtemper. | 15 
Realgar alſo is called Arſenicum, and Sandaratha, See 
REAL GAR. | 

- ARSIORA, Ceruſs. Fohn/ſon. | 

ARTABA, agle:n. An Egypiian Meaſure of dry things; 
containing five Modii (ſomewhat above five Engliſh Pecks), 
Galen. de Menſuris. * | 

ARTANECE, ARTANECH, Arſenic. Rulandus. 

ARTEMISIA, a celebrated Plant, thus diſtinguifh'd : \ 

' Artemiſia, Offic. Chab. 375. Artemiſia vulgaris, J. B. 3. 
184. Rai Hiſt. 1. 7 * Synop. 4. 190. Park. go. Artemiſia 
vulgaris major, C. B. Pin. 137. Artemiſia latifolia wulgaris 
major, Hiſt, Oxon: 3. 5. Artemiſia vulgaris major, caule & 
fore purpuraſcentilus, & albicante, Tourn. Inſt. 460. Boerh; 
Ind. A. 127. Artemiſia mater herbarum, Ger: 945. Emac. 
1103, MUGWORT. Dale, | 

It is alſo called Mater Herbarum by Lobel, and Parthenium 
Yo 000 5 

is is alſo called Cingulum Sancti Fobannis, becauſe a great 
many People fooliſhly imagine, that, if they make a Crown of 
it, wear it upon Vr“ Eve, and throw it into the Fire, 
mumbling ſome Verſes, they ſhall for that Year be free from 
Spectres, Diſeaſes, and Misfortunes. Others call it the Herba 
Regia, Toxiteſia, Anactorium, Sanguis Hominis, or Rapium. 
The famous Queen ftemiſia with this Herb cured ſeveral 
Diſeaſes; for which Reaſon Pliny, L. 25. C. 7. thinks it had 
her Name beſtowed upon it. But others imagine, that it was 
called Artemiſia from Artemis, that is, Diana, ſince the antienit 
Pagans believed} that the Goddeſs, Diana preſided over the Dif- 
eaſes of Women, Which they thought could not be cured with- 
out this Herb. The Prieſts, according to Apuleit 8, 1 20 


- 
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| 
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C. 10. called it Buboſtercordium, chat is, the Heart of Bubd- 


Aut. Now Bubaſtus was a Town in Egypt, in which the Wor- 


ip. of Diana, and of Deg, mightily prevail'd [according to 
. X in Euterp. L. 21; to this therefore; anſwers pretty 
well the der«uioia, that is, the Dianea of the Greets; for 
" Agrewas is Diana. It is not material whether the Virtues of this 


Herb were firſt diſcovered by Dogs, who are Lovers of it, and, 


according to Autonius Miſa, uſe it as a Medicine againſt their 
natural Diſtempers, or whether they were. firſt found out by 
Diana. Sce ATHAN. KirRcnuerR. Ocdip. Egypt. Tom. 3. 


n 1 gwort has many large winged Leaves, very much torn, 
ot cut in, even to the middle Rib, green on the upper Side, 
and white and underneath; of a pretty ſtrong Smell, if 
rubb'd between the Fingers; the Stalks grow to be two or 
three Feet high, chaneI'd, in ſome Plants of a hoary Green, 
in others of a purple Colour, full of a white Pith, and having 
ſmaller Leaves, growing alternately. The Flowers are ſmall, 
round Carymbi, yellowiſh, with a Caſt of Purple, ftanding up- 
right, and not hanging down like Wormwood. The Root is 
tough and flender, running aſlant in the Earth, ſhooting out 
many white Fibres. It grows in Hedges, and waſte Places, 
and flowers in Fane. | 
This Herb is univerſally known, and is the true Morher- herb, 
or Herb for the Matrix; for the Coldneſs of which it is an ad- 
mirable Remedy. It alſo purifies, warms, and fortifics ; it 
peaſes the Pains to which it is ſubjzEt, and cures the Green- 
Geknefs, promotes the Menſes, expels the dead Fœtus, and the 
Secundines, if uſed either externally or internally. Helmont 
ſays, that the Tops of Artemiſia cut, and given to Women, 
ſtop the Menſes ; but that its inferior Parts cut, and exhibited, 
promote them. However, all the Diſeaſes of Women, ariſing 
from the Matrix and Menſes, may be cured with it. It is the 
grateful Reliever of Women in Child birth, and of ſuch as la- 
bour under any Diſorder incident to Women, 115 Mich. 
Eber. de Scorzoner. p. 12. It alſo cleanſes the Liver when 
obſtruted, purges the Kidneys of Gravel, promotes Urine, 
and removes the Strangury, and Pains of the Belly. It alſo 
reſiſts Poiſon, and purifies a ial Air, Anbr. Pargeus 
Chir. L. 21. de Peſts, C. 25. Caſp. Schwenkf. L. 1. Catal. 
Stirp. Sileſ. When boiled in Wine or Water, and taken for 
forty Days ſucceſſively, one or two Qunces for a Doſe, in the 
Morning before Breakfaft, it cures the Dropſy and Jaundice. 
C. Raygerus ſays, he ſaw a dropſical Patient throughly cured of 
his Diſorder by drinking an Infuſion of red Artemiſia in Wine, 
Obſ. Med. 5 1. in Schel. Its Juice Urank with White-wine, 
or with Water of Maiden-hair, cures the Jaundice, Fo. Moth. 
Grad. Pra. p. 2. C. 8. It is alſo fer Wounds, and 
often rank'd among the other vulnerary Herbs. It is alſo good 
for the Bites of 5 and Scorpions, eſpecially when drank 
an Wine, or apply'd immediately to the Wounds. This Herb 
is alſo excellent in gun-ſhot Wounds ; in which Caſe the Herb 
is taken freſh, triturated with White-wine, its Juice expreſs'd, 
and two Spoonf! 
time a little of it into the Wound. It alſo takes away the Pain 
occaſioned by the Heat of the Powder. When the Herb can- 
not be had freſh, it is uſual to take the dry, and boil it in an 
equal Quantity of Wine and Water, of which they. give the 
Patient to drink, Morning and Night ; they all, waſh the 
Wound with it. Th. Tabernemontanus, in the Siege of 
Oketz, and in a great many, other Campaigns, acquired a very 
great Reputation by means of this Medicine, and affures us, 
that it never failed him; Thoſe who have the Gout ſhould eat 
the Root of this Herb, which will in a ſhort time relieve their 
Pain. /brahamus Scilerus, Confil. inter Cratoniana, 235. 
affirms, that many have been freed from arthritic Pains only by 
uſing the Roots of Artemiſia boiled in their Victuals, like 
Pre See alſo Arn. Weckard, Theſ. Pharmaceut. L. 3. 


C. 2.. Artemiſia beat with Azure and inegar cures Pains of 


4 „if apply d to them, P. IL. 18. Pr. C. 1. and 
6. C. J. Seba, LA. de Catarrh. Decal Tr. de Arthrit. 
& Podagr. p. 848. Some others, as Crate, L. 2. Conf. 26. 
Schenck. L. 5. Obſ. Med. Solenander, Conſ. Med. 24. S. 4. 
adviſe, in order to remove Pains in the Feet, to bathe or foment 
them with a Decoction of this Herb. For this Purpoſe alſo 
Ant. Mizaldus commends the Oleum bus» od Cent. 5. Memor, 
79. An old Woman is, by Simon Pauli; in Quadt. Bot. 
3 ſaid to have throughly carried off cedematous Swellings 
in her Knees, by a 125 to them folded Cloths, fumi- 
gated with Artemiſia; This Herb, when boiled in Wine, with 
hamomile-flowers, thoſe of and Roſemary, fortifies and 
reſtores maimed and refrigerated Limbs, if fomented with the 
Preparation. It is faid, that if People who travel on Foot put 
ſome of this Herb into their Shoes, they will not — 42 
come weary, . as they would otherwiſe do. Travellers who 
carry Artemiſia. with them, will not become w on. 
their Journey, N N. H. L. 26. C. 15. and P. Bayr. 
L. 24. C. 13. 1thiolus on this Occaſion obſeryes, Let 
who will believe it; for 1 cannot.” Theodor, Tabernamontanus 
ſays, he believes it very readily, provided the Fourney be very 


uls of it given twice a Day, pouring at the fame 


Hort. Caſo. Heiffman, E. 2. de Mad. Oft. C 
mentions 2 a8 a Piece of Superſtition; = viii fn 

not ſoon weary, who has in his Journey Bey, 9 
German Name of Artemiſia, and ſignifics at the ſu 5 
other Foot ; that is, adds be, the Feet of a ta 
But though this Opinion ſavours of Superſlition, 1 | 
that a Bath of Artemiſia reſtores Strength and Sounheg 
weakened and rnd BL wx. dee Go . 
then. Lib. 7 p. 1 * avid Frolich. Viator. P. . E 
Elonorat.. Taber. de Plantis, Tr. 1. L. 2. Chr, 5. 1 
Part 1. 726. Simon Paul, Queſt. Beton. IL. C. Fr 
confirms this, who aſſerts, that it is an Herb of a coll 
and is of wonderful Efficacy againſt Wearinek, pj; 
L. de Fuga Iſidis, alfo aſſerts, that this was uſed by þ | 


Wearineſs, when wandering through Egypt in Queſ 

of Ofrris. Some e . People bal up 8 Hab 
under it at a certain Time and Hour, eſpecially on & 
Eve, for Coats, which they ufe againſt the Fever, the # 
the Falling Sickne&, Witchcraft, and other Diſorder 

at the ſame time the Herb about their Necks, The jj 
berg Pbarmacapœia affirms, p. 22. that if on St. Jahr. 
before the Riſing of the Sun, People dig under the oll Th 
red Artemiſia, they will find a black Coal, which, i 
about the Neck, is good 05 the Falling Sickneh, 

Chenmitius, Ind. Plantar. Brunſvic. p. 17. mention ig] 
fold in ſome Apothecaries Shops as an Amulet to cure N 
Tragis, on the contrary, Part 2. Hebr. C. 113. and J. 
hine, tint. Plant. Univerſ. L. 26. C. 78. call theſe ca 
Stones of Fools, becauſe they are ſought for by weak u 
People; but Mich. Etmuller, Comment. in Schrod, N 
Set. 1. & in Ludovic. Pharmac. Tit. 14. and in 
Practice. C. de ez P. M. 887. in orms us, that th 
nothing either fabulous or ſuperſtitious in what js e 
that Coal; and that it was an infallible Remedy zz 
Epilepſy, which a certain Woman in Leip/ic bad found n 
upon ber own Son. Chriftopher Helwig, in Confil. Mel 
Peſte, p. 139. ſays, For my ſhare, I look upon this d 
ſomething | : However, I will not venture to 
that there is no ſuch thing, ſince a great many People 
cannot be charg*d with Folly, have given Accounts of je 
priſing Effects produced by it. Fernelius is, in my Op 
far from being a Fool, yet in his Conſil. pro Epileptic fre 
he commends that Stone hung about the Neck againſt the 
leply. See alſo Anton. Mizald. Cent. 7 Mem. Aph. 10. 
Baubin. in Matthial. p. 619. Ephem: N. C. Dec. 3. 41.9 
10. Obſ. 128. Ofw. Gabelkhover, p. m. 24, H. Pia 
ert. Harm. L. 1, 9 4 6. Selle 53 „ . Oper, 
Lib. 1. Seck. 3. de Epilepſia. Fr. Decker, Not. ad Inn 
Pauli Barbett, L. 1. C. 1. Th. Mayern. Prax. Mii 
C. 3. G. H. Velſcb. Chil. 1. Exot. Cur. 505. © Heath 
69 Med. 40. The Roots of Artemiſia may be kept a 
ſerved for a great many Years. In ſome foreign Apoll 
Shops we find a Water diſtilled from this Herb; we tit 
find a Syrup, a Conſerve, an Extract, and a Salt oft 

diſtild Water is ſerviceable to Women in Child-bet; 6 
the Fœtus, whether dead or alive; brings away the Ate 
promotes the monthly Evacuations when ſtopt, purges Un 
neys and Urinary Paſlages, promotes Urine, and * 
Stone; cures the Jaundice, and is good againſt the | 
The Syrup and Conſerve are uſed for all Weakneß, C 
Impurities, and Pains in the Matrix; they ali Pn 
Menſes, and facilitate Child-birth. The Extnd 

Stones, and carries off Suppreflions of Urine, Andr, 1 
Pbarm. Spag. p. 87. The Conferve is allo good why 
fortify the ix : It is likewiſe againſt the a 
Zacutus Lufitanus, Lib. 2. C/. 99. Prax. Adm. cue 
roſis of ten Years ſtanding with it. Its Salt b, wy 
things, an excellent Antidote againſt the Tag, ; 

Paræus, IL. 21. Chir. C. 25. Conrad. 222 
Deſtill. p. 2. C. 7. Fab. de Cuba, in Hort. _ rb 
tion of Artemiſia, ſays, that if any one has 


Houſe, the Devil can do him no Harm. It any we! 
Piece of this Herb above the Door of a Houſe, oi 
can befal that Houſe. See alſo Dioſcor- L. * 


IWier. de 44 Daemon. L. 5. 21. Hing 1 
* of a Houſe baniſhes 8 F. 2 10. U 
3.  Fernelins from Pliny, N. H. V. * 
us, that Artemifia held in che Hand baniſhes Wi) 
Devils. The Down of Artemiſia is the Moxa 
Epbem. N. C. Dec. 2. An. 1. 08). ö. 4 
The fabulous Accounts above related concernuß e 
of Artemiſa, in baniſhing Devils, Witches, oat Ven 
have quoted only with a View of ſhewing the gen __ 
which People have had for this Plant, amountuws © 


. . DP and gu! 
* has · a little herby, faltiſh Taſte, aue, Nun 
red Colour to the blue Paper. The Salt which * 5 
this Plant, probably, reſembles Sal Ammon, 0 
with a great deal of Sulphur and Earth 3 for 4 acid L- 
Analyſis we obtain from Mugwort, beſide {eve 


and Ja 


heſe * 


2k ud 


„ a. tasile. and very lixivial Exel Salt and a 
geretedy voltile, Earth. WNT theſe Principles render 
ive; and proper to regulate and reſtore the 


is another SPEC 


x Artemiſia. W 
n Chin cujus mollugo Moxa dicitur, Pluk. 
| Nappy os 1 Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 5. Artemiſia 
|; vulgaris facie, AR. Philoſoph. Lond. No 276. p. 1020. 
re, Malab. Moxa, Kempf. Ed. Angl. App. 27. 
err? 89. 660, A Tizecuinpatli, Hern. MUG- 
OE CHINA. 
TEMISION. The Name of a Month among the Mace- 
| in the Beginning of which happen'd the vernal Equi- 
Gal. Com. I. in Lib. I. ME on 
TEMIUS DIANTO. Inventor of a Dentifrice 
the Strider Demtinm,' which conſiſted of equal Quanti- 
white Bread, old and dry enough to grate ; Salt, Pepper, 
af, Coſtus, and Hartſhorn, reduced to a very fine 
. Marcellus Empiricus, Cap. 13. 
TEMONIU M, ag]epawr:or. The Name of a Collyrium 
ed by Galen, Lib. 4. de C. M. S. L. Cap. 7. | 
TENNA. The Name of an aquatic web-footed Bird, 
iſo Diomedea, becauſe found in the Diamedean Iſles, 


pled Tremiti. Caſtellus. al 


TERIA, ae rneia, an Artery. 
, Arteria, in Hippocrates, generally ſignifies what we 


E {ſpera Arteria, that is, the Tube which conveys the 
the Lungs. However, though this Author was utterly 
it of the true Sources and Uſes of the Arteries, which he 
nd with the Veins, it may be of ſome Importance to the 
t Underſtanding of his Works, to ſpecify his Notions of 
od - veſlels. | | 
ates, in one Paſſage, { Lib. de Alimento] acknowledges, 
be Veins 22 the Liver, which is the Origin and 
them, as the Heart is of the Arteries : And elſewhere he 
fins, that the Veins and Arteries proceed equally from the 
Lib. de Garnibus]. ** There are, ſays he, two hollow 
w which proceed from the Heart, one of which is call d 
triery, and the other the Hollow Vein.“ In the Days of 
ates the Name of VEIx was indifferently apply*d to all 
jeſſels; and the Word Artery ["Ag7nein, 470 Tod Tov d 
| becauſe it contains Air] properly denoted the Aſpera 
u, or Pipe of the Lungs. . Hippocrates alſo gives the 
of Veins to the Ureters, and even to the Nerves. Be- 
le, there are few Paſſages in which he makes a formal 
hon betwixt Arteries and Veins; which Circumſtance 
ner the Books, or at leaſt the particular Paſſages of them, 
ich this Diſtinction is made, ſuſpected. The Artery, 
ble immediately after, includes more Heat than the hollow 
In, and is the Reſervoir of the Spirit (Tapusve Td avivue ). 
pire are as yet other Veins in the Body beſides theſe two. As 
lar which has the largeſt Cavity, and is fixed to the 
urt, it runs through all the Belly and Diaphragm, and 
Branch to each Kidney, and at the Loins it divides, 
i ſends Branches to other Parts, and to both Legs. Above 
Heart alſo this Vein divides itſelf to the Right and the 
4 „end, mounting to the Head, diſtributes itſelf to each 
To this may be joined other Veins, which are alſo 
large ; but, in one Ward, all and gf whey Veins which are 
. — the whole Body, proceed from the Hollow Vein 
ery.” : 
"ey already two Opinions concerning the Origin of the 
Pg Arteries ; and there is ſtill a third found in three 
| Pay of the Works of the ſame Hippocrates, both with 
7 e Or gin and the Diſtribution of the Veins [ Lib. de 
he "mw a, Lib. de Natura Humana, & Lib. de Locis in 
175 71 io largeſt Veins of the human Body, ſays he, are 
ef 1 Þ, u, manner : There are four Pairs of them in all. 
3 ar riſe on behind the Head, and, deſcending by 
x nr Fart of the Nape of the Neck on each Side the 
Ay þ the Hip and Thighs; and, pelſng thence through 
I Um ey reach the external Ancle-bones and Feet. for 
** N in Pains. f the Bacſ or Hip, Bleeding in the 
% in the external Ancle, ae great Relief. The 
4 & x commy alſo from the Head, deſcend from the Ears 
v the 5 et; they are called the Fugular Veins, and fol- 
| * 1 mn its inner Part, till, arriving at the Loins, 
V Infides of the both hands ta the Tefticles, the Thighs, and 
N les to the b 11 and fs thence throu h the internal 
bn of the 7% ides 0 the Feet : For this Reaſon, in 
the How flicles and Loins, Bleeding in the internal Veins 
lou, 1, and Ancle is very uſeful. The third Pair rife 
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« from the Temples, and, paſſing Far the Neck towards the 
« Shoulders, reach the Lungs ; and from thence paſſing on one 
Side from the Right to the Left, run along under the Breaſis 
© to join the Spleen and Kidneys ; and on the other Side paſſing 
from the Left to the Right, run alſo by the Breaſts to the Li- 
<< ver and Kidneys ; and at laſt they terminate in the ſtrait Iu- 
« teſtine. The fourth Pair, riſing from the Forehead and Eyes, 
& paſs below the Lungs and Clavicles, and thence by the =_ 
« Part . the Arm, reach the Elbow, the Hands, and Fingers; 
& and they return again from the Fingers by the Palm of the 
Hand, by the Elbow, and by the under Side of the Arm, in 
& order to reach the Armpits ; and by the ſuperior Part FA the 
« Ribs on one Side to the Spleen, and on the other to the Liver. 
« Theſe two Branches, paſſing beyond the Belly, terminate at laſt 
at the private Parts. 

As a Salvo for the Contradiction betwixt this Paſſage and 
the preceding, it may be alleged, that the Book De Offium 
Natura, was not written by Hippocrates, but by Pahhbius, his 
Son-in-law. Neither Galen nor Erotian, have made any 
Mention of it among the Books written by Hippocrates ;' at 
leaſt, they have not ſpoken of its Title, though they ſeem to 
have explained ſome Words that occur in the ſame Book. 
There is alſo a Paſſage of Ariffotle, | De Generat. Animal. Lib. 
3. 17 ] in which that Philoſopher, talking of the Origin 
and iribution of the Veins, and relating the Sentiments of 
ſeveral Phy ſicians with regard to that Point, cites the very 
Words of the Book De Natura Oſſium, which we have tranſ- 
lated, and cites them as being written by Polyb:us. This Proof, 
though apparently ſufficient, does not remove the Whole of the 
Difficulty, becauſe the fame Words are found in the Book De 
Natura Humana, which Galen ſtrongly maintains to be written 
by Hippocrates, pretending to prove it by the Authority of 
Plato, who, as he ſays, has quoted ſome Paſlages of it, as belong- 
ing to Hippocrates, M others have aſcribed that Book to 
Democritus. The ſame Galen [ De Hippocratis & Platonis De- 
cretis, Lib. 6. Cap. 3. ] nevertheleſs denies, that this laſt Opi- 
nion, touching the Origin and Diviſion of the Veins, was em- 
Braced either by Hippocrates or Polybius; and aſſures us, that it 
has been foiſted into the Text, which, by the way, is not very 
probable, ſince we find the ſame Opinion in the Book De Locts 
in Homine. 2 

There is another Difficulty with regard to the Book De 
Carnibus, whence I have taken what I ſaid about the Veins 
and Arteries proceeding from the Heart. 2 in the Paſ- 
ſage juſt cited, after having obſerved, that almeſt all Phyſicians 
agreed with Polybius to make the Veins proceed from the Head, 
concludes, that they were all in the wrong, not knowing that it 
was from the Heart, and not from the Head they riſe. If Hip- 
pocrates is the Author of the Book De Carnibus, where this 
Sentiment of Ariſtotle is clearly eſtabliſn'd, what Appearance is 
there, that this Philoſopher ſhould have been ignorant of it ? 
And why might he not have read the Writings of Hippocra- 
tes, as well as thoſe of Polybius * One might infer from this, 


* 


that no more belongs to Hippocrates, than that De Natura C. 


ſium. But it 9 be, Ari/totle has in that Paſſage quoted Po- 
Hbius, or even Syenneſis of Cyprus, or Diogenes of Apollonia, 
Phyſicians of ſmall Reputation, in Compariſon of Hippocrates, 
rather than Hippocrates himſelf, who is only mentioned in one 
Paſſage of all his Works [ Politicor. Lib. 7. Cap. 4.]. It may 
be E ſay, he has omitted quoting him, out of a Principle of 
Envy, or III-will; tho' he ſeems to ſpeak advantageouſly of 
him in the Paſſage referr'd to. Plato has behav'd bettef, with 
regard to this antient Phyſician, having, in ſeveral Paſſages, 


made very honourable Mention of him. It is alſo poſſible, that 


the Book we are talking of may not have been written by Hip- 
pocrates; the Title of it, at leaſt, is not to be found in the Liſt 
which Erotian has given of his Works. Le Clerc. 

The Arteries are conical Channels, which convey the Blood 
from the Heart to all the Parts of the Body. 

Each Artery is compoſed of three Coats, of which the firſt 
ſeems to be a Web of fine Blood-veſſels and Nerves, for the 
nouriſhing of the Coats of the Artery. The ſecond is made 
up of circular, or rather ſpiral Fibres, of which there are 
more or fewer Strata, according to the Bigneſs of the Artery. 
Theſe Fibres have a ftrong Elaſticity, by which they contract 
themſelves with ſome Force, when the Power, by whith the 
have been ſtretched out, ceaſes. Ihe third and inmoft Coat is 
a fine, denſe, tranſparent Membrane, which keeps the Blood 
within its Channels, which otherwiſe, upon the Dilatation of 
the Artery, would eaſily ſeparate the fpiral Fibres from one an- 
other. As the Arteries grow ſmaller and ſmaller, fo theſe 
Coats grow thinner and thinner, and the Coats of the Veins 
ſeem to be only a Continuation of the Coats of the capillary 
An 4155 5 | „ 

The Structure of the Arteries being thus premiſed, it will be 
eaſy to account for their Pulſe. When the Left Ventricle of the 
Heart contracts, and throws its Blood into the great Artery, 
the Blood in the Artery is not only thruſt forwards towards the 
Extremities, but the Channel of the Artery is likewiſe dilated ; 
becauſe 3 luids, when they are preſſed, proſs agairr to all 3 
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and their Preſſure is always ndicular to the Sides of the 
containing Veſſels z but the Coats of the Artery, by any ſmall 
Impetus, may be diſtended ; therefore, upon the Contraction 
of the Heart, the Blood from the Left Ventricle will not on] 

preſs the Blood in the Artery forwards, but both together will 
diſtend the Sides of the Artery, When the Impetus of the 
Blood againſt the Sides of the Artery ceaſes, that is, when 
the Left Ventricle ceaſes to contract, then the ſpiral Fibres of 
the Artery, by their natural Elaſticity, return again to their 
former State, and contract the Channel of the Artery till it is 
again dilated by the Syſtole of the Heart. This Diaſtole of the 
Artery is its Pulſe, and the Time the ſpiral Fibres are return- 
ing to their natural State, is the Diſtance between two Pulſes. 
This Pulſe is in all the Arteries of the Body at the ſame time; 
for whilſt the Blood is thruſt out of the Heart into the Artery, 
the Artery being full, the Blood muſt move in all the Arte- 
ries at the ſame time; and becauſe the Arteries are conical, 
and the Blood moves from the Baſis of the Cone to the Apex, 
therefore the Blood muſt ſtrike againſt the Sides of the Veſſels, 
and conſequently every Point of the Artery muſt be dilated at 
the ſame time that the Blood is thrown out of the Left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart; and as ſoon as the Elaſticity of the ſpiral 
Fibres can overcome the Impetus of the Blood, the Arteries 
are again contracted. Thus there are two Cauſes, which ope- 
rating alternately, keep the Blood in a continual Motion, viz. 
the Heart and Fibres of the Arteries : But becauſe the one is 
ſtronger than the other, therefore, though the Blood runs con- 
tin 7 yet, when the Artery is open d, it is ſeen to move 
per fultum. Keil's Anatomy. 


Diftribution of the ARTERIES, according to WIxsLOw. 


The Heart throws the Blood into two great Arteries ; one 
of which is named Aorta, the other Arteria Pulmonalis. | 

The Aorta diſtributes the Blood to all the Parts of the Body, 
for the Nouriſhment of the Parts, and for the Secretion of dif- 
ferent Fluids. | 

The Arteria Pulmonalis carries the venous Blood thro' all the 
capillary Veſſels of the Lungs. 

Both theſe great or Arteries are ſubdivided into ſeve- 
ral Branches, and into a great Number of Ramifications. For 
an Account of the Pulmonary Artery, ſee Pol Mox Es. 


Of the Ao R TA. 


The Baſis of the Heart being very much inclined to the Right 
Side, and turned a little back ward, the Aorta, Tab. 5. Fig. 1. 
out from it in a direct Courſe, nearly over-againſt the 
Purth Vertebra of the Back. Its Courſe is direct, with reſpect 
to the Heart; but, with reſpect to all the reſt of the Body, it 
aſcends obliquely from the to the Right-hand, and from 
before, backward. 

Soon after this, it bends obliquely from the Right-hand to 
the Left, and from before, backward, reaching as. high as the 
ſecond Vertebra of the Back ; from whence it runs down 
again, in the ſame Direction, forming an oblique Arch. The 


Middle of this Arch is almoſt Y to the Right Side or Edge 


of the ſuperior Portion of the Sternum, between the cartilagi- 
nous Extremities or ſternal Articulations of the firſt two Ribs. 

From thence the Aorta deſcends in a direct Courſe along the 
anterior Part of the Vertebræ, all the way to the Os Sacrum, 
lying a little towards the Left-hand, and there it terminates in 
two ſubordinate or | collateral Trunks, call'd Arteriæ Iliacæ, 
Tab. 5. Fig. 53. 53. F 

The Aorta is by Anatomiſts generally divided into the Aorta 
Aſcendens, and the Aorta De ſcendens, tho both are but one 
and the ſame Trunk. It is termed Aſcendens, from where it 


leaves the Heart, to the Extremity of the great Curvature or 


Arch. The N Part of this Trunk, from the Arch to 
<4 ee or Bifurcation, at 28. Tab. 5. is named De- 
C . — 
7 The Aerta de ſcendens is farther divided into the ſuperior and 
inferior Portions; the firſt taking in all that lies above the Di- 
; the other, all that lies between the Diaphragm and 
the Bifurcation. 

The Aorta a ſcendens is pri 2 Part of the 
Thorax, to the Head upper Extremities. The ſuperior 
Portion of the Horta deſcendens furniſhes the reſt of the Thorax; 
the inferior Portion furniſhes the Abdomen and lower Ex- 
tremities. „ 

The great Trunk of the Aorta thro' its whole Length ſends 
off immediately ſeveral Branches, which are afterwards differ- 
1 z and theſe Arterial Branches may be look d upon 
As 


many Trunks, with reſpect to the other Ramifications, 


which again may be confider'd as ſmall Trunks, with regard to 
- The Branches which go out immediately from the Trunk of 
the Aorta, may be term'd Original or Capital Branches; and 
4 and others very | | 
Ty om. ranches of the Aorta are theſe : Two 
Arierie Subclavie 3 two Carotides z one Culiaca; one Meſan- 


Cordis, Bronchiales, ee, Intercoflals Is 


. f f the like capital Tru 
other Side, — are diſpoſed in Pairs. Among the du 
there are in odd Numbers none but the 4rteria ham 


is ſingle, and the — ns the Ramifications d 
Foun 


principal Branches, is very troubleſome to Begi 


| Diaphragmatica. minor fove ſuperior, Thymica, and Tra 


ſuperior, Thoracica 


ART 
terica 2 7 3 two Ryenales, ſprmerly termed By, 


one Meſenterica Inferiar ; and two Iliacæ. 
The ſmall capital Branches are chiefly the 4,,,, 1 


tice Inferiores, 8 ice, 


The Ramifications of each capital Branch * 
Numbers, with reſpe& to their particular Trunks: 1 
reſpect to the Ramifications of the lik / 


are, however, ſometimes in Pairs. | 
. Before I enter upon the Detail of each of theſe , 
Arteries, many of which have proper Names, it wil 
venient to give a ſhort View of the Diſpoſition and M 
of the principal Arterial Branches, as a general Plan, u. 
all the Particularities of each Diſtribution may afterwark| 
ferred ; for I have found by Experience, that the « 
Method of deſcribing the Courſe of all the Nantes 
theſe Veſſels, without having fft given a general 14 


ners, 

The Aorta gives Riſe to two fmall Arteries, called (. 
Cordis, which go to the Heart and its Auricles ; one d 
is ſituated anteriorly, the other poſteriouſly, and ſometi 
are three in Number. See Tab. 5. Fig. 2. 2. 
From the upper Part of the Arch or Curvature, de 
ſends out commonly three, ſometimes four, large « 
Branches, their Origins being very near each other. \ 
there are four, the two Middle Branches are termed & 
Carotides, Tab. 5. Fig. 5. 65 the other two Subclavie, f 
Fig. 4. 4. and both are diſtinguiſh'd into Right and le 

hen there are but three Branches, which is oftens 
Caſe, the firſt is a ſhort Trunk, common to the Right 
clavian and Carotid ; the ſecond is the Left Subclavian, a 
third the Left Carotid, Sometimes, tho' very rarely, thel 
Arteries unite in two Trunks. 

The Origia of the Left Subclavian, terminates the 
Aſcendens ; but I have ſometimes obſerved four Branches, t 
three of which were thoſe already mentioned, and the ſ 
diſtin Trunk of the Left vertebral Artery. + 

It muſt be obſerved, that theſe large Branches, whid 
from the Curvature of the Aorta, are ſituated obliquely 
firſt, or that which is moſt on the Right-hand, lying mc 
ward than the reſt ; and the laſt, which is moſt on the 
hand, more backward. The firſt and ſecond, or middle bra 
are generally in the middle of the Arch, and the thin 
town. Sometimes the 5 alone Tr 

arieties depend on the Obliquity of the Arch. 

The Carotid Arteries run p directly to the Head, e 
them being firſt divided into two, one external, the otit 
ternal. Ihe external Artery, Tab. 5. Fig. 9, 10, ll 
goes chiefly to the outer Parts of the Head, and Dun! 
or firſt Covering of the Brain, to which it paſſes tho : 
men of the Cranium at B, B, and others. The intem 
ters the Cranium thro' the bony Canal of the Os Petroſun 
is diſtributed thro the Brain by a great Number of Ja 
tions, Tab. 5. Fig. 18. 18. ; 

The Subclavian Arteries ſeparate laterally, and almoſt 
verſly, each toward that Side on which it lies, behind a 
der the Claviculz, from whence they have their Name 
Lok. ſeems to be ſhorter, and runs more obliquely, i 

| t. . 

he Subclavian on each Side terminates at the 54 
of the firſt Rib, between the lower Iaſertions of the 
lenus Muſcle ; and there, as it goes out of the Thom 
the Name of Arteria Axillaris. 3 

During this Courſe of the Subclavian Artery, taking 
common Trunk of the Right Subclavian, ſeveral a 
from it, viz. the Mammaria Interna, Mediaſtina, * 


he Thymica and Trachealis on each Side are in ſoon 
jeQs only Branches of one ſmall Trunk, which ſpring 
common Trunk of the Right Subclavian and Care! * 
Tbey are generally amal Arteries, which run N 3 
rate, and ſometimes partly ſeparate, and partly joined, , 
The Subclavian ſends off likewiſe the Vertebralti, 
and ſometimes ſeveral of the upper [nterco/tales.. * 
The Arxillary Artery, which is only 2 22 * 
Subclavian, from where it goes out of the 1 00 f 
Axilla, detaches chiefly the Mammaria externa, * ; 
inferior, Scapulares ens * 
terna ; Humeralis, or Muſcularis, &c. After erent Md 
tinued by different Ramiſications, and under dfb fig 
aver the whole Arm, all the Way to the Ends 0 ©”. 
. The ſuperior Portion of the erte deſeenden; 5 W 
Arteria — which ariſe ſometimes by a T 


ART 


mes ſeparate, and ſometimes do not come imme- 

ER It next ſends off the Oe/ophagee, 
pl V be looked upon as Aſedigſtinæ Poſferiores; and 
, 14 ales from its poſterior Part, which in ſome 
a from this Portion of the Aorta; in others only 
breſt cight or nine. ii | 
be ſmall anterior Arteries here mentioned are generally, at 
Origins, ſingle, and in uneven Numbers ; but they di- 
« after toward the Right and Left. | 3 * 
be inferior Portion of the GER Aorta, as it paſſes 
the Diaphragm, gives off the Diaphragmatice inferiores, 
dice 3 Which, however, do not always come imme- 
from the Aorta: Afterwards it ſends off ſeveral Branches 
Holly, poſteriorly, and laterally. i 
e anterior Branches are the Cæliaca, which ſupplies the 
ch, Liver, Spleen, Pancreas, &c. the Meſenterica ſu- 
which goes chiefly to the Meſentery, to the ſmall In- 
bs, and to that Part of the great Inteftines, which lies on 
Right Side of the Abdomen ; the Meſenterica inferior, 

to the great Inteſtines on the Left Side, and pro- 
Hemorrhoidalis interna ; and, laſtly, the Right and 
trurie Spermatice, or Spermatic Arteries, ; 
poſterior Branches are the Arteriæ Lumbares, of which 
re ſeveral Pairs, and the Sacre, which do not always 
- from the Trunk of the Horta. J 
ateral Branches are the Capſulares and Adipoſe, the 
in of which often varies ; the Renales, formerly termed 
upntes ; and the Iliacæ, which terminate the Aorta by the 
ation already mentioned. rnb 
lac Artery on each Side is commonly divided into the 
nal or anterior, and internal or poſterior. 
e internal Thaca is likewiſe named Arteria Hypogaſtrica; 
+ Ramifications are diſtributed to the Viſcera contained in 


elvis, and to the neigbouring Parts, both internal and ex- 


pe Maca externa, which is the true Continuation of the 
Trunk, and alone deſerves that Name, goes on to the In- 
and then out of the Abdomen under the Ligamentum 
pil, having firſt detached the Epigaſtrica, which goes to 
Muſculi Abdominis ReQti : Having quitted the Abdomen, 
mmences Arteria Cruralis, which runs down upon the 
th, and is diſtributed by many Branches and Ramifications 
I the lower Extremity. ' - 
[hall now go on to examine particularly all the capital or 


C5 


„ wud] Branches of the Aorta, from their Origin to the Entry 
bliquely en, and of their Ramifications, into all the Parts of th 
* and all the different Viſcera and Organs. . 

t on EY ra | 

adde Bra CarDIac or CoRonarRy ARTERIES of the HEART, 
A. e Cardiac or Coronary Arteries of the Heart, Tab. 5. Fig. 


uiſe from the Aorta immediately on its leaving the Heart. 
Head, e r tuo in Number, and, according to the natural Situ- 


„ of the Heart, one is rather ſuperior than anterior; the 
10. ther inferior than poſterior. | . Wh. 
Due out near the two Sides of the pulmonary Arteries, 

| Dura ho | 
- tho' 2 2 A ſurrounded, they afterward run upon the 
he in of the Heart, in form of a kind of Crown or Garland, 


= whence th called Caronari d th rſue the 
Y | ey are onartæ, and then puriue 
4 * Waal Traces of the Union of the two Ventricles, from 


5 {as of the Heart to the Apex. | 

1 alot WA. ſend communicatin * to each other, which 
| herward loſt i 

ehind olt in the Subſtance of the Heart. 


* ſometimes meet with a third Coronary 4 hich 
Name. a et with a thir onary Artery, whic 
uely, th from the Aorta more backward, and is ſpent on the poſte- 
lower Side of the Heart. eh os 


be t „ „De CaroTiD ARTERIES. 
f the | Carotid Arteries, Tab. 5. Fig. 5. 5. are commonly de- 
Thor, * the Subclavian ; but I chooſe to deſcribe them 
| "Aba 7 wy be 8 urſue the 14 
33 g partly from the Subclavie, and part! 
. Henle, without Interruption. ; mind 
; ES are two in Number, one called the Right 
Co other the Left. They ariſe near each other, from 
wh "= = Arch of the Horta; the Left immediately, 
hs * Commonly from the Trunk of the Subclavia 
by nun der as has been already obſerved. | | 
the — each Side of the 'Trachea Arteria, between 
| ” Jugular Vein, as high as the Larynx, with- 
_ ting this Courſe, therefore, 1 45 
: 8 i@ Trunks, or general, common, an 
bus Each of theſe Trunks is afterwards ramified 
Wing \ ker: "6% "47 90 
0 kme R. reached as high as the Larynx, is divided 
ech Branches, or particular Carotids, one named ex- 
ul Parts of the L becauſe the firſt goes chiefly to the 
fbuted to * Fray 3 the ſecond enters the Cranium, and 
e er 
te Aber ges 1y anterior, the internal poſterior; and 
tuated more inyard, and nearer the La- 


rynx, than the other; but the common Names may ſtill be re- 
tained, as being taken not from their Situation, but from their 
Diſtribution. 12 e 

The ExTERNAL CAROTID ARTERIES. 


The external Carotid is the ſmalleſt, and yet appears by its 
Direction to be a Continuation of the common Trunk. It 
runs inſenſibly outward, between the external Angle of the 
lower Jaw, and the parotid Gland, which it ſupplies as it paſſes, 
Afterwards it aſcends on the Foreſide of the Ear, and ends in 
the Temples, | | - 

In this Courſe it ſends off ſeveral Branches, which may 
well enough be divided into anterior or internal, and poſterior 
E 8 3 and the principal Branches of each kind are 

The firſt anterior or internal Branch goes out from the very 
Origin of the Carotid on the Inſide; and having preſently at- 
terwards taken a little Turn, and ſent off Branches to the Ju- 
gular Glands near it, to the Fat and Skin, it runs tranſverſly, 
and is diſtributed to the Glandulæ Thyroidææ, and to the 
Muſcles and other Parts of the Larynx ; for which Reaſon I 
name it Laryngææ or Cutturalis ſuperior. It likewiſe ſends 
ſome Branches to the Pharynx and Muſcles of the Os Hy- 
oides. | 

The ſecond anterior Branch paſſes over the neareſt Cornu 
of the Os Hyoides to the Muſcles of that Bone, and of the 
Tongue, and to the Glandulz Sublinguales ; afterwards paſſing 
before the Cornu of the Os Hyoides, it loſes itſelf in the 
Tongue, from whence it has been called Arteria Sublingua- 
lis; and it is the fame Artery which others have named 
Ranina, | 

The third Branch, or Arteria maxillaris inferior, goes to 
the Maxillary Gland, to the Styloide and Maſtoide Muſcles, to 
the Parotid and Sublingual Glands, to the Muſcles of the Pha- 
rynx, and to the fmall Flexors of the Head, 

The fourth Branch, which I name Arteria maxillaris externa, 
paſſes anteriorly on the Maſſeter Muſcle, and middle of the 
lower Jaw near the Chin : Afterwards it runs under the Muſ- 
culus Triangularis Labiorum, which it ſupplies as well as the 
Buccinator, and the Quadratus Menti. _ 

It ſends off a particular Branch, very much contorted, which 
divides at the angular Commiſſure of the Lips, and, running in 
the ſame manner along the ſuperior and inferior Portions of 
the Mufculus Orbicularis, it communicates on both Sides with 
its Fellow, and thereby forms a kind of Arteria Corongria La- 
biorum. 

Afterwards it aſcends towards the Nares, and is diſtributed to 
the Muſcles, Cartilages, and other Parts of the Noſe, ſending 
down fome Twigs, which communicate with the Coronary Artery 
of the Lips. Laſtly, it reaches the great Angle of the Eye, 
and is ramify'd and loſt on the Muſculus Orbicularis Palpebra- 
rum, Superciliaris, and Frontalis. Thro' all this Courſe, it is 
named Arteria laris. ä e 

The fifth Branch ariſes over - againſt the Condyle of the lower 
Jas and, as it is very conſiderable, I call it Maxillaris Interna. 

t paſſes behind the Condyle, and, having given off a Twig 
among the Muſculi Pterygoidæi, it is divided into three princi- 
pal Branches, : * 
T be firſt Branch goes thro? the inferior N or Spheno- 
maxillary Fiſſure, to the Orbit, after having ſupply'd the Muſ- 
culi Periſtaphylini, and the glandulous Membrane of the poſte- 
rior Nares, thro* the Foramen Spheno-palatinum. I name this 
Branch Spheno- maxillaris. ; | 
It is diſtributed inferiorly and laterally to the Parts contain'd 
in the Orbit, and de a ſmall fubaltern Branch through 
the 'Extremity of the ſuperior Orbitary or Sphenoidal Fiſſure, 
which enters the Cranium, and is ſpent the Dura Ma- 
ter, communicating there with the other Artery of the Dura 
rol which enters by the Foramen Spinale of the Sphenoidal 

ne. . 

It ſends off likewiſe another ſubaltern Branch, which paſſes 
thro* the poſterior Opening of the Orbitary Canal, and, having 
furniſhed the Maxillary Sinus, and the Teeth, goes out by the 
inferior Orbitary Hole, and on the Cheek communicates with 
the Angular Artery. , ; 
" The ſecond of the three Branches runs thro' the Canal of the 
lower Jaw, and, being diſtributed to the Alveoli and Teeth, 
goes out at the Hole near the Chin, and loſes itſelf in the 
neighbouring Muſcles, communicating with the Rami of the 
Arteria Maxillaris externa. : Gt | 
The third Branch of the Maxillaris interna runs up between 
the internal and external Carotids, paſſes thro* the Foramen Spi- 
nale of the. Sphenoidal Bone, and is diſtributed to the Dura 
Miter by ſeveral Ramifications, which run forward, ' upward, 
and backward ; the uppermoſt communicating with thoſe on 
= other Side, above the longitudinal Sinus of the Dura 

ater. 3 

"This Artery of the Dura Mater, which may be termed 
Spheno-ſpinalis, to diſtinguiſh it from thoſe that go to the ſame 


Fart by another Courſe, arifes ſometimes from the Trunk of 


the 


the external Carotid; behind the Origin of the Laryngza or 

Gutturalis ſuperior, and ſometimes from the . firſt Branch of 

oo Ins interna, juſt before it enters the Spheno-maxillary 
iſſure. | 

The ſucth anterior or internal Branch, which is very ſmall, 
is ſpent on the Muſculus Maſſeter. ; 

The firſt external or poſterior Branch is named Arteria Occi- 
Pitalis, Tab. 5. Fig. II. II. It paſſes. obliquely before the 
internal Jugular Nein; and, havi 5 wen Twigs to the Muſculus 
Stylo-hyoidæus, St * „ my 'Digaſtricus, it runs between 
the Styloide and N oide Apophyſes, along the Maſtoide 
Groove, and goes to the Muſcles and Integuments which cover 
the Os Occipitis, turning ſeveral times, in an undulating man- 
ner, as it aſcends backward. . 7 _ 

It communicates, by a deſcending Branch, with the Vertebral 
and Cervical Arteries, as has been already ſaid, near the Top of 
the Head : It communicates likewiſe with the poſterior Branches 
of the Temporal Artery ; and it ſends a Branch to the Foramen 
Maſtoidzum. 4 By | 

The ſecond external Branch ſpreads: itſelf on the outward 
Ear, by a great many ſmall Twigs on each Side; ſeveral of 
which run inward, and furniſh the Cartilages, Meatus Audi- 
torius, Skin of the Tympanum, and internal Ear. 

The Trunk of the external Carotid aſcends afterward above 
the Zygoma, paſſing between the Angle of the lower Jaw and 
Parotid Gland, and forms the Temporal Artery, which divides 
into an anterior, middle, and poſterior Branch. 

The anterior Branch of the Temporal Artery goes to the Muſ- 
culus Frontalis, communicates with the Arteria Angularis, and 
ſometimes gives off a oy * Artery, which pierces the in- 
ternal Apophyſis of the Os Malæ, all the way to the Orbit. 
The middle ch goes partly to the Muſculus Frontalis, part- 
ly to the Occipitalis; the poſterior Branch goes to the Occiput, 
and communicates with the Arteria Occrpitalis, All theſe 
Branches likewiſe furniſn the Integuments. Theſe Branches 
of the external Carotids are, in ſome meaſure, expreſs'd Tab. 5. 


Fig. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 


The internal CAROTIͤůD ARTERY. 


The internal Carotid Artery, leaving the general Trunk, is at 
firſt a little incurvated, appearing as if either it were the only 
Branch of that Trunk, or a Branch of the Trunk of the exter- 
nal Carotid. Sometimes the Curvature is turn'd a little out- 
ward, and then more or leſs inward, paſſing behind the neigh- 
bouring external Carotid, Tab. 5. 13. 13. 


It is fituated a little more backward than the Carotis externa, 


and generally runs up, without any Ramification, as high as the 
lower Orifice of the great Canal of the Apophyſis Petroſa of the 
Os Temporis. It enters this Orifice, directly from below, up- 
ward, and afterward makes an Angle according to the Direction 
of the Canal, the reſt of which it paſſes horizontally, being 
cover'd by a ProduQtion of the Dura Mater. 


At the End of this Canal it is again incurvated from below 


. upward, and enters the Cranium through a Notch of the Sphe- 


noidal - Then it bends, from behind, forwards, and 
makes a third Angle on the Side of the Sella Sphenoidalis, or 
Turcica ; and again, a fourth under the Clinoide Apophyſis of 
that Sella. See Tab. 5. Fig. 14. 14. 

As it leaves, the bony Canal to enter the Cranium, it ſends 
off a Branch thro? the Sphenoidal Fiſſure to the Orbit and Eye; 
and, ſoon afterward, another thro the Foramen Opticum, by 
pied it communicates with the external Carotid, Tab. 5. 


2 "Afterwards the internal Carotid runs under the Baſis of the 


rain to the Side of the Infundibulum, where it is at a ſmall 
iſtance from the internal Carotid of the other Side; and there 
it commonly divides into. two principal Branches, one anterior, 
and one poſterior. , _ | 
_ The anterior Branch runs forward under the Brain, firſt 
ſeparating from that on the other Side ; then coming nearer 
again, it unites with it by an Anaſtomoſis, or Communication 
in the Interſtice between the Olfactory Nerves. Afterwards 
having ſent off ſome ſmall Arteries, which accompany theſe 
Nerves, it leaves its Fellow, and divides into two or three 
Branches. | #15 | 
.  Fhe firſt of theſe Branches goes to the anterior Lobe of the 
Brain; the ſecond, which is ſometimes double, is inverted on 
the Corpus Calloſum, to which it gives fome Ramifications ; as 
alſo to the Falx of the Dura Mater, and middle Lobe of the 
Brain. The third, which, in ſome Subjects, is a diſtin& Branch, 
in others, only a Diviſion of the ſecond, goes to the poſterior 
Lobe of the Brain. This 1 be look d upon as a third prin- 
cipal Branch, lying between the other two. e 5M 
The. poſterior Branch communicates, firſt of all, with the 
Vertebral Artery. of the ſame Side; and then divides into ſeveral 
Branches, which run between the ſuperficial Circumvolutions of 
the Brain, and are ramified in many different Directions, on 
and between theſe Circumvolutions, all the way to the Bottom 
of the Sulci. | "II "yy | | 
All theſe Ramifications are cover'd by the Pia Mater, in the 


* 


ART 


Duplicature of which they are diſtributed, and f, 

reticular Textures in — 4 Numbers ; and af ni 
loſt in the inner Subſtance: of the. Brain. The an te 
mid dle Branches produce the.ſame kind of Names 
the anterior, in particular, ſends à Twig to the Cana 
ſum. The Ramifications of the internal Carli — | 


betwixt the two Figures 18. 18. Tab. 5. 
| : The SUBCLAVIAN ARTERY, 
The Subclavian Arteries ( Tab. 5. 4+ 4+ ) ate name 


their Situation near the Claviculz, in the tranſverſe I) 
of which they run. They are two in Number, oj. f. 
the other Left ; and they ariſe from the Arch of the hn 
each vide of the Left Carotid, which commonly les in def 
dle between them; but when both Carotid; g out i 
they both lie between the Subclaviæ. Theſe Arterics — 
or rather change their Name, above the Middle of the uf 
Ribs, between the anterior Inſertions of the Muleuli$ 1 

The Right Subclavian is larger at the Beginning tha 
Left, when it produces the Right Carotid : Its Onen vt 
wiſe more anterior and higher, ne of the Obliquity d 
Arch of the Aorta ; for which Reaſon alſo the Let b * 
than the Right, and runs more obliquely. Both of them 
diſtributed much in the ſame manner ; and therefore the 
ſcription of one may likewiſe be applied to the other, 

The Right Subclavian, the longeſt of the two, givesof, 2 
of all, ſmall Arteries to the Mediaſtinum, Thymus, Park 2 $, 
dium, Ae Arteria, c. which are named Maiaſie,] 
mice, Pericardiæ, and Tracheales. Theſe ſmall {twin f. 
times go out from the Subclauian itſelf, either ſeparatch, u 
ſmall common Trunks: Sometimes they are Branches d 
Mammaria interna, eſpecially the Madiaſtina. 

Afterward this Right Subclavian, at about a Fingers Bra 
from its Origin, often produces the common Cari d 
ſame Side; and, at a ſmall Finger's Breadth from the (an 
it gives off commonly three conſiderable Branches, viz, 
Mammaria interna, Cervicalis, and Vertebralis ; and fu 
times an Intercaſtal Artery, which goes to the firſt Ribs, 2 
call'd Intercoſtalis ſuperior. 


The ARTERY of the Thymus 


The Arteria Thymica communicates with the Manmui 
terna, and ſometimes ariſes from the anterior middle] 
the common Trunk of the Subclavian and Carotid. The 
mus receives likewiſe ſome Branches from the Mammarut 
na, and —_—_— ſuperior. The ſame Obſervation ay 
applied to the Mediaſtina and Pericardia. 


De ARTERIES of the PERICARDIUM. 


The Pericardia ariſes much in the ſame manner wit 
Thymica ; and runs down upon the Pericardium all the\ 


the Diaphragm, to which it ſends ſome ſmall Ramificatian 
The ARTERIES of the MEDIASTINUM. 


The Media/tina ariſes ſometimes immediately after the 
mica, and is diſtributed principally to the Mediaftinum, 


The TRACHEAL ART ERV. 


The Trachealis, which may likewiſe be named Gutt 
inferior, runs up from the Subclavia, in a winding 

ong the Aſpera Arteria, to the Glandulæ Thyroiz, 
Larynx, detaching ſmall Arteries to both Sides, one «| 
runs to the upper Part of the Scapula. 


The internal MamMARY ARTERY. 


The internal Mammary Artery comes from the atem 
lower Side of the Subclavia, near the Middle of the Co 
and runs down, for about one Finger's Breadth, be 
Cartilages of the true Ribs, an Inch diſtant from tie 
num. - 
In its Paſſage it ſends Branches to the Thymus, Mei ü 
Pericardium, Pleura, and Intercoſtal Muſcles. It p 
detaches other Branches thro? theſe Muſcles, and * 
Cartilages of the Ribs, to the Pectoralis Major, and o 
e 1 Portions, to the Mammæ, 

* n. | 
ep of theſe Branches communicate by Arbe 
the Mammaria externa, and othgr Arteries of 4 
eſpecially in the Subſtance of the Pectoralis Major, the 
wiſe with the Intercoſtals. Afterwards it goes out 1; 
rax on one Side of the Appendix Enſiformis, an Part 3 
Muſculus Abdominis Rectus, a little below / its upper 2 
municating at this Place, by ſeveral ſmall Rami“ 
the Arteria Epigaſtrica; and, in its Courle, it 7 — 
the Peritonæum, and to the anterior Parts ot 
tranſverſe Muſcles of the Abdomen. 


The Cervical ART ERT. 


| of 
The Cervical Artery ariſes. from the upper 80. of ich 
vian, and is preſently afterwards divided into 9% 


arotid of 


the Can 


eS, un. 


Nis, a 


.  c-arately, ſometimes by a ſmall common Trunk: 
Fi of E wo Arteries is anterior, the other poſterior, 


5 Fg IBM running behind the Carotid of the 
2 diſtributed to the — mea — 
Sterno-byoidzus, and Sterno- thyroidzus 
ben c nds, the Aſpera rieria, the Muſcles s of the 
nchia, ¶ſophagus, and to the anterior Muſcles 
ue de Neck and Head. 


"municates with a deſcending Branch of the Occipital 
and with another of the Yertebral Artery, above the 
ortebra. It is diſtributed to the Muſculi Scaleni, An- 


Sapulz, and Trapezius, and to the Jugular Glands 
eo ments. | 
The VERTEBRAL ARTERY. 


dra! Artery goes out from the poſterior and upper 
a 4 35 12 oppoſite to the Mammaria = 


I Crvicalis, It runs up thro? all the Holes in the tranſ- 
lpophyſes of the Vertebræ of the Neck; and in its Paſ- 
ids off little Twigs thro” the lateral Notches of theſe 
Iz, to the Medulla Spinalis, and its Coverings. It alſo 
herics to the Vertebral Muſcles, and to other Muſcles 
dem. See Tab. 5 Fig. 6. 6. 
it paſſes thro the tranſverſe Hole of the ſecond Vertebra, 
merally incurvated, to accommodate itſelf to the particu- 
quit of this Foramen. And between this Hole and 
det Vertebra, it takes another larger Turn in a con- 
Direction to the former: Having paſs'd the tranſverſe 
ff the firſt Vertebra, it is conſiderably incurvated a third 
from before, backwards, as it goes thro' the ſuperior and 
jor Notch in this Vertebra. See Tab. 5. Fig. 15. 
this third Curvature it ſends off a ſmall Branch, which is 
xd on the outer and poſterior Parts of the Occiput, and 
unicates with the Cervical and Occipital Arteries, Having 
s reach'd the great Foramen of the Os Occipitis, it 
the Cranium, and pierces the Dura Mater; and on theſe 
nts it may be named Arteria Occipitalis poſterior, to 
ulh it from the other, which is lateral. 
ſoon as it enters the Cranium, it ſends ſeveral ſmall Rami- 
k to the back Part of the Medulla Oblongata, and to 
pora Olivaria, and Pyramidalia ; which are likewiſe 
on the back Sides of the fourth Ventricle of the Brain, 
Im the Plexus Choroides of the Cerebellum. 
erwards it advances on the Apophyſis Baſilaris of the Os 
Its, inclining by ſmall rees toward the Vertebral Ar- 
i the other Side, all the Way to the Extremity of that 
Ha where they both join in one common Trunk, which 
& tamed Arteria Baſilaris. 


The ARTERIA BASILARIS. 


teria Bafilaris runs forward under the 
Frotuberance of the Medulla Oblongata, to which it gives 
uns, as well as to the neighbouring Parts of the Me- 
wmetimes this Artery divides again, near the Extre- 
of the Apophyſis Baſilaris, into two lateral Branches, 
communicate with the poſterior Branches of the two 


i Carttides, and are loſt in the poſterior Lobe of the 


De SrWAL AnTERIES. 


| 125 — Arteries are two in Number, one anterior, and 
| fy Fo produced by both the Yertebrales ; each of 

1 it enters the Cranium, ſends out a ſmall 
by the Union of which the poſterior Spinalis is form'd. 
G bs Vertebrales advancing on the hyſis Baſilaris, 
l 1 of the Occipital Bone, detach two 
be $4; aber, which likewiſe meet, and by their Union 
* Anterior. Theſe Spinal Arteries run down 
Ws back Sides of the ulla Spinalis, and, by 
al 8 Ramifications, communicate with thoſe which 

al md Lunbar Arteries fend to the fame Part. 


7 '. g N — A 1 "IS 

|, Pr.internal Aupitroky ARTERY, 

1 By r. fern goes. off from each Side of the 
ee 
Membran. .Qrit f d ſeveral ſmall 'Iwigs to 
"ah | Arachnoides, Y 135 $7654* 5: 9944 2941 rt A 17 0 
Mferior A 


Ie ., eningæn ariſes from the 8 
L. ene, and goes to the back Part of the Dura 
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eat tranſ- 


Mater, on the Occipital and Temporal Bones; ind likewiſe 
ſupplies the neighbouring Lobes of the Brain. 


The ſuperior INTERCOSTAL ARTERY. 


When the "pon Intercoſtal Artery does not go out from 
the Trunk o Aorta Deſcendens, it commonly ariſes from 
the lower Side of the Subclavian, and rutis down on the Inſide 
of the two, three, or four uppermoſt true Ribs, near their 
Heads; and ſends off, under each Rib, a Branch which runs 
along the lower Edge, and fupplies the Intercoſtal Muſcles, 
and neighbouring Parts of the Pleura. 

Theſe Branches, or particular Intercoftal Arteries; communi- 
cate with each other, at different Diſtances, by ſmall Branches, 
which run upward and downward from one to the other, on the 
Intercoſtal Muſcles: | 

They likewiſe give Branches to the Muſculi Sterno-hyoidæi, 
Subclavius, Vertebrales, and Bodies of the Vertebræ; and alſo 
to the Pectoralis Major and Minor, piercing the Intercoſtal 
Muſcles ; and laſtly, they ſend Branches thro' the Notches of 
the firſt four Vertebrz to the Medulla Spinalis, and its Cover- 
ings. 
, "LIN the ſuperior common Intercoſtal Artery comes 
from the Cervicalis, and not immediately from the Subclavia. 
Sometimes it ariſes from the Aorta Deſcendens, either by ſmall 
ſeparate Arteries, or by a common Trunk, which divides as it 
runs obliquely up, upon the Ribs. Laſtly, it ſometimes ariſes 
from the neareſt Bronchialis, or from ſeveral Bronchiales toge- 
ther, 


The ARTERIAL DUCT converted ſſito a LI1GAMENT. 


The Ductus Arterioſus, which is found 2 in the Fcetus, 
and in very young Children, ariſes from the Aorta De ſcendens, 
EN. elow the Left Subclavian Artery: In Adults, this 
Duct is ſhrunk up and cloſed, and appears only like a ſhort 
Ligament adhering by one -End to the Aorta, and by the other 
to the Pulmonary Artery ; fo that, in reality, it deſerves no 
other Name than that of Ligamentum 1 This is 
referr'd to, but not well expreſs'd, at Fig. 3. Tab. 5. 


The BRONCHIAL ARTERIES. 


The Bronchial Arteries go ſometimes from the fore Side of 
the ſuperior deſcending Aorta, ſometimes from the firſt Inter- 
coſtal, Tab. 5. Fig. 29. and ſometimes from the Arteria Oe/e- 
pbagæa. Sometimes they ariſe ſeparately from each Side, to go 
to each Lobe of the Lungs ; and ſometimes by a ſmall common 
Trunk, which afterwards ſeparates towards the Right and Left 
Hand, at the Bifurcation of the Aſpera Arteria, and accompanies 
the Ramifications of the Bronchia. | 

The Bronchial Artery, on the Left Side, often comes from the 
Aorta, while the other ariſes from the ſuperior Intercoſtal on 
the ſame Side; which Variety is owing to the Situation of the 
Aorta. Sometimes there is another Bronchial Artery, which 
goes out from the Aorta poſteriorly, near the ſuperior Intercgſtal, 


above the Bronchialis anterior. . 

In the Year 1719. I obſerv'd a very plain Communication of 
the Branches of the Left Pulmonary Vein with the Branches 
of an Arteria Oeſophagea, which came from the firſt Left Inter- 
coſtal, together with a Bronchial Artery of the ſame Side. 

The Bronchialis gives a ſmall Branch to the neighbouring 
Auricle of the Heart, which communicates with the Arteria 
Coronaria. | 7 | Th 

In the Year 1719- or 1720. I diſcover'd a Communication 
between the Left Bronchial Artery and the Vena Azyges ; and in 
the Month of Augu/t,' 1721. I ſaw a Branch of this Bronchial 
Artery join'd by an Aoadomakis to the Body of the Azygos.. 


x 
* 


The AxTERIES of the sornAOUs. 


The Os ſophagææ are two or three in Number, 
CR LN "They ariſe anteriorly from the Aorta 
De ſcendens, and are diftributed to the ¶ſophagus. Some - 
times the uppermoſt Orſephagæa produces a Bronchial Artery, 


| % gp * Roles at pb 
The inferior TNTERCOSTAL ARTERIES. 


The inferior Intercyſtals, Tab, 5. Tig. 37. 37. are commons 
ſeven or eight on each Side, and; ſometimes ng | —_— 


uperior Intercoſtals ariſe likewiſe from the Aorta 
in which Caſe theſe, run obliquely upward, as has been already 
aid, ed Fi M8 14. s an inc . Tg N 
Ae ariſe along the. back Side of the deſcending Arta, in 


4 
. * 
1 


be ig bf the Vertebrz:/ Thoſe, on the 


Right Side paſs behind the Vena Aaygot; and afterwards they all 

a terooſtical Muſcles, along the lower Edge of the 
ids, all the Way to the Sternum, ot near j. 

© ey fon Ne te he Flag, tothe Ventebral Muſcles 
le 


110 : ' | 
Muſcles: which lie on the Outſides of the Ribs, and to 
5 8 of the Muſcles of the Abdomen; and chey 


unicate with the Arteriæ Epiga/trice. and Lum bares. 
K. „ p Sometimes 


ART 


Sometimes inſtead of g ing out fre the Aorta in Pairs, they 
ariſe by ſmall common Trunks, which afterwards divide, and 
ſend an Artery to each nei bbouri Rib. 

Before they take their Courſe along the Ribs, each of them 
detaches one Branch between the — Apoph ſes on both 
Sides, to the Vertebral Muſcles, and another which enters the 
great Canal of t the Spina Dorſi. Each of theſe latter Branches 
divides at leaſt into two ſmall Arteries, one of which runs tranſ- 
verſly on the anterior Side of the Canal, the other on the poſte- 
rior Side: Both of them communicate . with the like Arteries 
from the other Side of the Spine, in ſuch a manner, as to form. 
a kind of arterial Rings ; hich likewiſe communicate with 
each other by other ſmall Ramifications.. The ſame is to be 
obſerved in wk Arteriæ Lumbares. | 

Afterwards each Intercoftal Artery, having reach'd the Mid- 
dle of the Rib, or a little more, divides into two principal 
Branches, one internal, the other external. Soon after this 
Divifion, the Arteries that run upon the falſe Ribs, ſeparate a 
little from them, being gradually bent downward one after an- 
other, .and are ſpread upon the abdominal Muſcles. They are 
likewiſe diſtributed to other nei Muſcles, and parti- 
cularly to thoſe of the Diaphragm, in the ſame manner 
with the Arteriæ Phrenice. They alſo communicate with the 
Lumbares, and ſometimes with Branches of the Zypogaſtrice. 


The AXILLARY ARTERIES. 


The Subclavian Artery, having left the Thorax immediately 
above the firſt Rib, in * Interſtice left between the Portions 
of the Scalenus, there receives the Name of Axillaris, becauſe it 


paſſes under the Axilla. 
In this Courſe it gi off, from its Inſide, a ſmall Branch to 
the Inſide of the firſt Rib, and afterwards four or five princi- 


pal Branches ; the Thoracica Superior, or Mammaria Externa, 


Tab. 5. Fig. 21. 21. Theracica Inferior, Muſcularis, or * 


pularis Externa, Scapularis Interna, and Humeralis. 


„De Sur ERIOR ThHoRAcic ARTERY. 


The Superior Theracica, or External Mammary Artery, Tab. 

Fig. 21. 21. runs down in a winding Couaſe on the lateral 
Pre of the Thorax, and croſſes the Ribs, It gives Branches 
to the two Pectoral Muſcles, to the Mamma, uſculus Sub- 
clavius, Serratus Major,” Latiffimus Dorſi, and to che upper 
Portions of the Coraco-Brachialis, and Biceps 

© 'Fheſe Branches are Ce Bo rene Snees and 
one of them parti runs down between the Deltoides and 
— 2 75 3 
it adheres 5 Extremity of it -pierc t 
% V wo ale ade biecons hen 
Another ſometimes runs between the Muſculus Brachizus, and 
Anconzus 2 8 * communicates with a Branch of the 


25. INFERIOR THORACIC ARTERY. 


The Inferior Thoracic Artery runs along the Inferior Coſta 
of the to the Mofculus Subſcapularis, Teres Major 
and Minor, Infra Spinatus, Latiſſimus Dorſi, Serratus Major, 
and the neighbouring Intercoſtal Muſcles, communicating with 
ney de mg nov s opt 

| De SCAPULARY AzTzRIES, 


"The External 21,5 4 Artery paſſes through the Noteh in 
the Buperior Coſta of to the Muſculus Supra 
88 Teres Major and Minor, and to 
the Articulation of the Scapula with the Os Humeri. 

The Hiternal Sc ariſes from the Axillary 2 
the Axilla, and runs backward, to be diftributed to the 
pularis, giving Branches i the Serratus Major dl he to 
Glands, and to e ba Major, upon which it is rami 

kiwi fend Branches to the n 
ortion of the Anconæi. *7 


5 Tb Hunz AL Anxrzar. ft: 
The Hape Artery .ariſes from the Lower and Foreſide 


_=_ 


26 


of the Arxillaris, . runs backward between Bo Head of the | 


Os" Humeri and Teres: Major, ſurrounding the 
alt i 


reaches the polterior Pare of de Detoides, SPEER 

: e Conte ir ers ſevere? Brunehes'ro the f. 
Portiong of the to the Capſular Ligament of the Joint 
SET . wo the Os Humbri itt, 
Se immediate Ele the gr eat Tu 


2778. which runs in Leo ot 


immediately behind i Tendon of the P 
it changes its former Name for that of Arteria 


Brachialis, and Anconzus Internus, and 
on both Sides to the neighbouring M 


Branches, one called Arteria Cubitalis, the other Nadia. 


the Brachial Artery 


56 run down on the Arm, anda 
| CN Td ber 'of Ca, band Ragialis, 


Kr = 


Wd this eee res, the Aalen 


| tieulation; comminunicites wi 
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The BRACHIAL Aurrxr. See Tab. 


86, 27. . Fr. 25 1 
The Aviltary Artery „having — off theſe Branches 


eftoralis Maj 


runs down on the Infide of the Arm over the he rock 


| al 
of the Biceps, behind the Vena 17 Hica, , e ine 


and to the Bone. 
Between the Arilla and Middle of the 
only by the Skin and Fat; but afterwards it is bal a 
—. and runs obliquely forward as it deſcend $, being J 
Diſtance from the internal Condyle; but it does nn b. 
Middle of the Fold of the Arm. 00 
Between the Axil/a and this Place, it ſends of man 
to the Infra Spinatus, Teres Major and Minor, Wk 
Latiſſimus Der, Serratus Major, and other neighbourir 


cles, to the common Integuments, and even to 
Below the Fold of the Arm, it divides i into 2 0 


Arm, it is 


From its u and inner Part, it ſends off à wn 
Branch, which runs oblique ak dats and backyai 
the Anconxi, and then turns l again near the ext 
Condyle, where it communicates with 2 a Branch of the / | 


— 

tely below the Inſertion of the Tere Majot, it 
off x — ranch, which tuns from within outwark, 
from behind forward, round the Os Humeri, and deſten 
tiquely forward between the Muſculus Brachiæus, and Au 
Externus, to both which it is diſtributed in its Paſſage! | 
afterwards reathoil the external Condyle, it unites with 
Branch laſt-mientioned, and likewiſe communicates » 
Branch of the Arteries of the Fore-arm, fo that there is 
a triple Anaſtomoſis. 
About the Breadth of a Finger below this ſecond In 
ſends off a third, which runs down tt 
the internal Condyle, and communicates with other Bra 
of the Arteries of the Fore-arm, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 

About the Middle of the Arm, or a little lower, much 
the Place where the Brachial Artery begins to be covered h 
Biceps, it ſends off a Branch, which is diſtributed to te 
rioſteum, and penetrates the Bone, between the Muſe 
Brachiaæus and Anconzus Internus. 

About an Inch lower, it gives off another Branch, w 
having furniſhed Ramikications to the Anconzus Intermus, 
over the inner Condyle, and likewiſe communicate 
Branches of the Ay teries of the Fore-arm. 

Having got belo the Middle of the Arm, the Bracht 
tery pay ember: ery gore which runs behind the inner ( 
dyle in Company with a confiderable Nerve; and, having ꝑ 
over the Mu inſerted in this Condyle, it communy 
with that Branch of the Cubita/ Artery, which excompile 
Fold of the Arm. 

A little lower; it fometimes ſends out another Brac 
paſles on the Foreſide of the inner Condyle, and then on 
nicates with a Branch which runs up from the Cubita'4 
Theſe three communicating: Branches are termed (al 
Arteries. 

The common Trunk of the Brachjal Artery, having . 
the Fold of the Arm, runs t with Ven wd * 
immediately under the Aponcuroſis of the Birch, and 
under the Vaia Mediana, detaching Branches on each Sf 
the neighbouring Muſcles. © © 

About a large Finger's Breadth beycind the Fold of tel 
this Artery divides into two principal Branches, one un! 

rior, named Cubitalis; 1. other outer or anterior, 
Radialis, as has been already ſaid. 
From this Bifurcation Brachial Artery me 
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Artery is divided from its 


' The Contra AnrERV. 11 in lr 


bes Gagel Geng Ng ger the Uina, 3 wit 
per Parts of the Pronator Tores, Perforatus,, Ma On 
and-Radialis Internus; hen levi the Bon, ihe 
tweet the- — — 


Carpus, and tranſverſe, ABI maj 1 U auth 
winds and turns ſeveral Way: 1 ſends out (evgral Dae 


A little lower down, another ſnail, Bren 
baving run upward a lit ttle 
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— Cubital Artery, having, in its Courſe between 
. Ulna and Radius, reached the Interoſſeous 
bend off two pri Branches, one internal, the 
ar which I call the Interoſſoous Arteries of the Fore- 


i External Art ierces the Ligament about three Fin- 
= below the Arefoulativa ; yo preſently afterward 
. Ruck, which runs up, like a Recurrent, toward 
un Condyle of the Os Humeri, under the Ulnaris 
and Anconæus Minimus, to which it is diſtributed, 
0 Supinator Brevis ; and it communicates with the 

ure, rteries of the Arm on the ſame Side. 
this External Interoſſcous Artery runs down on the 
| of the Ligament, and is diftributed to the Ulnaris Ex- 
« Extenſor Digitorum Communis, and to the Extenſores 
* Indicis, and Minimi Digiti, communicating with 
4 of the Internal Interroſſeous Artery. 
King reached the lower Extremity of the Ulna, it unites 
> Franch of the Internal Interoſſeour Artery, which at this 
runs from within outward ; and is«gjſtributed together 
i on the convex Side of the Ca rpus, and Back of the 
4 communicating with the 1 Radialis, and with a 
> of the Cubitalis, which will be mentioned hereafter, 
Idee Communications, this Artery forms a fort of irre- 
uch, from whence Branches are 63 to the exter- 
|merolious Muſcles, and to the external lateral Parts of the 


he ha Interoſſcous Artery runs down very cloſe to the 
till it reaches below Wade Pronator 'T eres, between 
Ly nd the Pronator Quadratus it perforates the Ligament, 
ges to the convex Side of the Carpus, and Back of the 
| where it - communicates with the External Interoſſeous 
j with the Radialis, ww internal Branches of the Cu- 


un the Origin of the two Interoſſæ, the Cubital Artery 
dn between the Perforatus, Perforans, and Ulnaris 4 
the Ulna, ſending Branches to the neighbouring 
— the Internal Interofſea, it ſometimes ſends off a 
þ which runs down between the Flexor Pollicis, Radialis 
Ins, and Perforatus, to which it is diſtributes all the way 
* Carpus, where it runs under the internal annular Liga- 
0 L 1 on the Hand with Branches of the 
alis. 
d the Cubital Artery paſſes over the internal tranſverſe 
of the Carpus, by the Side of the Os Piſiforme, and 
iy furniſhed the Skin, Palmaris Brevis, and Metzearpus, 
hs under the Aponeuro roſis Palmaris, giving off one Branch 
le Hypothenar Minimi Digiti, and another, which-runs to- 
le Thumb, between the Tendons of the Flexors of the 
.. ind the Baſis of the metacarpal Bones.” | 
Hikewiſe ſends off a Branch, which, running between the 
wad fourth-Bones of the Metacarpus, reaches to the Back 
where it communicates with the Zxternal Inter- 
* Afterwards having ſupplied the interoffeous 
it communicates with the Radialis; and they both 
burial ch in th the Hollow of the Hand, in the fol- 
b Cubitalis, having got about ei eel ond 
Rel annular Ligament of the Carpet Forms an 
Ne of which is turned to ehe „und- com- 
*Y off three or fqur Branches; Phe "gots to the 
gal back Pare of the little Finger; and is fometimes a 
den or ion of that Branch, which goes tb the the 


beter three Branches run in the Interſtices of the Four 
es, near the Heads of which; Sach of them is 
2 Branches, which paſs along the two internal 

& each Finger, from the Forelide ef the little 


no Ke deg wer whi 
wenn lt the mat 


Agr 


and turns backward round the external Condyle, communi» 
1 with the neighbouring Branches from the Trunk of the 
— 1 Artery, eſpecially with the firſt collateral Branch on 
t ide. 
It runs down along the Inſide of the Radius, between the 
Supinator Longus, - Pronator Teres, and the Integuments, 
givi —— to theſe Muſcles, and likewiſe to the Perfora- 
tus, Perforans, and Supinator Brevis. From thence it runs in 
a winding Coutſe — the Extremity of the Radius, ſup- 
plying the Flexors of the Thumb, and Pronator Quadratus. 
Having reached the Extremity 'of the Radius, it runs nearer 


the Skin, eſpecially toward the anterior Edge of the Bone, being 
the Artery which we there feel when we examine the Pulſe. 


At the End of the Radius, it gives off a Branch to the 
Thenar ; and, after having communicated with the Arch of 
the Cubital Artery i in the Palm of the Hand, and ſent off ſome 
cutaneous Branches at that Place, it detaches one, along the 
whole internal lateral Part of the Thumb. 

Afterwards it runs between the firſt Phalanx and Tendons 
of the Thumb, to the Interſtice between the Baſis of this firſt 
Phalanx, and of the firſt metacarpal Bone, where it tyrns to- 
ward the Hollow of the Hand. 

At this Turning, it ſends off a Branch to the external late- 
ral Part of the Thumb, which, having reached the End thereof, 
communicates by a fall Arch with the Branch which goes to 
the internal lateral Part. 

It likewiſe ſends Branches outward, which run more or leſs 

tranſverſly between the firſt two Bones of the Metacarpus and 

the two Tendons of the Radialis Externus ; and it communi- 

cates with an oppoſite Branch of the Cubitalis, together with 

which it furniſhes the external interofleous Muſcles, and Inte- 

—_ of the Back of the Hand, and convex Side of the 
arpus 

Laſtly, the Radjal Artery terminates in its Paſſage over the 
ſemi- interoſſeous Muſcle of the Index, near the Baſis of the 
firſt metacarpal Bone, and as it runs under the Tendons of the 
Flexor Muſcles of the Fingers, where it is joined to the Arch 
of the Cubitalis: 

It ſends off another Branch which runs along the Fore-part 
of the firſt Bone of the Metacarpus, to the convex Side of 
the Index, where it is loſt in the Int ents. 

It gives likewife a Branch, to the internal lateral Part of the 
Index, which at the End of that Finger joins an oppoſite 
Branch, which comes from the Arch of the Cubitalis. It alſo 
ſends off a ſmall Branch croſs the internal interoſſeous Muſcles, 
where it forms a kind of ſmall irregular Arch, which com- 
municates with the great Arch by ſeveral "ſmall arterial 
Branches. I 

When the Arch of the Cubitalis ends at the Middle Finger, 
the Radialis runs along the inner or concave Part of the 
metacarpal Bone, at the Head of which it terminates by two 
Branches. 

One of theſe Branches runs along the inner and anterior 
lateral Part of the Index, the other paſſes between the Flexor 
Tendons of this Finger arid the metacarpal Bone ; and, having 
communicated with the cubital Branch of Middle Fi inger, 
it advances on the poſterior lateral Part of the Index, all the 
Way to the End of that Finger, where it unites again with the 
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De D ARTERY, > 


- Thx Left Diapbragmatic Artery goes out commonly from | 
477 Deſcendens, as it paſſes between the Crura of the 
ufcle of the, Dia phragm. The, Right Diapbragmatie 

per: fometimes from Ts neareſt Lumbar . „ but molt 
commonly from the Cœligca. Sometimes both theſe Arteries 
=_ 97 7 x mall common Trunk immediately from the H. 
hep likewiſe have the Name of. Arterie Phomice. 


* 4 Side of the Index indufiyely; and at ppear Amoſt alwa 5 ſeveral Ramifications o the 
ei Finger thoſe" Digital nern 25 oe dae of the e Diaphiagm, and ſeldoat 2 tho 
n ith each other HOB ibn eue S113 TT der or convex Side. "They give Tf Branch ches to the C Glan- 
| 1 a = A of the C/ Artery, emits by + Mie Renales, or Capſule Wibke, Which ſometynes com- 
cates in che Med Finger, and ful chat Cafe wre with, the = a Arteries that go to the fame Part. 
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rom che fell Mafele of the Diagh i, neatly oppo- 
lite to the Cartdage between the faſt Vextebra of the Back; : 


AR T 
$r{ of the Loins. The Trunk of this Artery 


5 is very ſhort, 
and, near its Origin, it ſends off from the Right 


Side two ſmall 


Dia agmatice though ſometimes there is only one, - which 
goes to the Right Hand, and is afterwards diſtributed bothWays, 
communicating with the other Arteries of the ſame Name, which 


come from the Interco/tales and Mammarie. The Left Branch 
ſends Ramifications to the ſuperior Orifice of the Stomach, and 
to the Glandula Renalis on the ſame Side; the Right furniſhes 
the Pylorus, and the Renal Gland on the Right Side. 

* Immediately after this, the Celiaca gives off a conſiderable 
Branch, named Arteria Ventriculi Coronaria, and Gaſtrica, or 
Gaſtrica Superior; and then it preſently divides into two large 
Branches, one toward the Right Hand, named Arteria Hepa- 
tica; the other to the Left, called Splenica, which is larger 
the former. 

Sometimes this Artery is divided into theſe three Branches at 
the ſame Place, very near its Origin ; the Trunk going out 
from the Aorta almoſt in a ſtrait Line, and the Branches from 
the Trunk almoſt at Right Angles, like Radii from an Axis, 


whence this Trunk has been called Axis Arterie Cœliacæ. 


The CoRonaRY ARTERY of the STOMACH. 


The Coronary Artery of the Stomach goes firſt to the Left 
Side of that Organ, a little beyond the ſuperior Orifice, round 
which Orifice it throws Branches, and alfo to every Part of the 
Stomach near it ; and theſe Branches communicate with thofe 
which run along the Bottom of the Stomach to the Pylorus. 

Afterwards it runs on the Right Side of the ſuperior Orifice, 
along the ſmall Curvature of the Stomach, almoſt to the Py- 
lorus, where it communicates with the Arteria Pylorica ; and, 
turning towards the ſmall Lobe of the Liver, it gives off ſome 
Branches to it. geo wie 

Then it advances, under the Ductus Yenoſus, to the Left 
Lobe of the Liver, in which it loſes itſelf near the Beginnin 
of the juſt mentioned Du, having firſt given off ſome i 
Branches to the neighbouring Parts of the Diaphragm and 


The HEPATIC ARTERY. 


As ſoon as the tic Artery leaves the Cceliaca, it runs to 
the upper and inner Part of the Pylorus, in Company with the 
Vena Portæ, ſending off two Branches, a ſmall one called Ar- 
teria Pylorica, and a large one, named Gaftrica Dextra, or 
Gaſftrica Major. 

” Pylorica is ramified on the Pylorus, from whence it has 
its Name ; and, having diftributed Branches to the neighbouring 
Parts of the Stomach, which communicate with thoſe of the 
Right Gaftrica, it terminates on the Pylorus by an Anaſtomo- 
fis with the Coronary Artery of the Stomach. 8 

Ibhe Right Gaſtric Artery, having paſſed behind and beyond 
the Pylorus, ſends out a conſiderable Branch named Arteria 
Duodenalis or Inteſtinalis, which ſometimes comes from the 
Trunk of the Hepatica, as we ſhall ſec hereafter. Afterwards this 
Gaſtric Artery runs along the Right Side of the great Curva- 
ture of the Stomach, to the neighbouring Parts of which, on 
both Sides, [it diſtributes Branches, 1 5 

Theſe Branches communicate with thoſe of the Arteria Py- 


Tue Hepatic Ariery, having ſent out the Pylorica and Right 

Hepaticus, toward the 
V efic cipal Branches called 
Arterie Cyſtice ; and another named Bilarig,, which is Joſt in 


joins the Vena Porte, with whi 
the whole Subſtance 


The Git and Hepatic Arteries 

the MeJenterita Superior, 

wanting, - F > #43 4 6 
: Thi Sri nic AzT ray. 
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© Thimiediately after be Origin of the 8p mic drtoy from the 


Codes, it runs" toward 'the Left Hand, under the Stomach 
160 Fit, is the ft Ix atheres cloſely to the pollen 
Nt oF frag ancreas, to which it gives ſeve 
Branches named Artes Pancrcatica, pon hes 
nal 4 00 
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Near the Extremity of the Pancreas, under 
of the Stomach, the Splenic Artery gives off a — P h 
call'd Gaftrica Siniſtra or Minor, which runs — p- 
Right along the Left Portion of the great — 
Stomach, giving Branches to both Sides of this Porti af 
communicate with thoſe of the Coronaria Ventricul; 2 

This Gaftric Artery ſends likewiſe another Branch, | 
to the Extremity of the Pancreas, which commun: „ 
the other Pancreatic Arteries. It alſo ſupplies * 
with Branches, term'd 1 Siniſtræ; Ar 
communicates with the Right Gaftrica, and from this 
the 2 Mediæ are produced. ee 

From this Detail we learn, that the Arteria Cormarial, 
culi, Pylorica, Inteftinalis, both Gaftrice, Gaftre-eg 
and conſequently the Fepatica, Splenica, and I,. * 
communicate all ee 

Afterwards the Splenic Artery advances towards the oF 
in a Courſe more or leſs contorted ; but before it ar; 
oe Pas it gives 2 or three Branches to the 1 
0 tomach, which are commonly call'd Vaſa Br; 
one to the Omerſtum, named E ae N 

At the Spleen this Artery divides into four or five B 
which enter that 3 after having given ſome ſmall I 
to the neighbouring Parts of the Stomach and Omentun, 


The ſuperior MesenTERIC AxTERr. 


The ſuperior Meſenteric Artery, Tab. 5. Fip, 42 
— from the lower Portion of the FN 10 
very little Way below the Cœliaca, going out a little to 
my, Right Hand, but bending immediately afterwards to 

t. 

Near its Origin it gives off a ſmall Branch, which, divi 
into two, 2 lower Side of the Head Geb ic 
and neighbouring Part of the Duodenum, communicating 
the Inte/tinalis by ſmall Arches, and Areolæ or Maſhes, 

Afterwards it paſſes over the Duodenum, between this 
ſtine and the Meſeraic Vein, between the two Laminz of 
Meſentery ; and then bending, in an oblique Direction, f 
Left to Right, and from above downward, by very fmal 
pens it advances toward the Extremity of the Ileum. 5 

curvation it forms a kind of long Arch, from the conyexi 
of which a great many Branches go out. 

Theſe Branches are ſixteen or eighteen in Number, 
thereabouts, and almoſt all of them are beſtow'd on the 
Inteſtines, from the lower third Part of the Duodenum to 
Cæcum and Colon. The firſt Branches are very ſhort 
from thence increaſe gradually in Length all theWayt 
Middle of the Arch; the reft diminiſhing again by ſaul 


As 2 approach the Inteſtines, all theſe Branches con 
nicate by reciprocal Arches, then by Areolz and va 
of all kinds of Figures, from which is detach'd an in 
Number of ſmall ifications, which ſurround the Ine 
Canal like an annular Piece of Net-work. 1906 

Theſe Arches and Maſhes increaſe in Number propos 
to the Length of the Branches, and their Size dimnilks 
dually as they approach the Inteſtines. x 

The firſt Branches from the convex Side of the Meſent 
Arch, which are very ſhort, ſupply the Pancreas and Þ 
colon, and communicate with the Duodenal Artery. I 
Branches go to the Appendicula Vermif ormis, and fend 4 
tion 0 Arch 9p the Beginning of the Colon, *. 
_ "The conſiderable Branches from the once Sie 
Meſenteric Arch are ſeldom above two or three if 
but before they ariſe a ſmall Branch goes out to die 

ives ſome very ſmall Arteries to the Pancres, 8280 
he firſt conſiderable Branch from the ih Dart 
the Colon, being firſt divided into two Branches; 

chi Is. le ſuperior Part of the Colon, 
OOO. the whole ſuperior i the Mſn 
rior . and might be named gie Calica e bean 


ortion of tht . 


P 

E 92, ond Diviion of 
Branch: Ih dee en 
 nicated with ;D wigs to tn 
_ pendicula Vermiformis, it) of the ew” 4 
wank, it compmunieatw.9 147 Exrremitf nx 
0 runk of the /uperior Meſenteriee 1 laben 
All theſe a are; by Arches and te | 


thoſe Branches that come from the ' convex 8 
and it is to be obſery/d in gener, ee 
Meſenrerica ſuperior. are dilpoled 2 * 

Melentery, and Circumyoludons.of.5he 3m” 


i 2 


. through their whole Courſe, to the Laminæ of the 
\Þ 2 is Cellular Subſtance, and to the Meſenteric 
by: wel þ | 

| an” inferior Meszxre arc ArThay, 

ber Meſenteric Artery, Tab. 5. Fig. 45. goes out 
the Aorta Deſcendens inferior, about a Finger's 

er more above the Bifurcation, and below the Sperma- 


„ and having run about the Length of an Inch, or 


—— it is divided into three or four Branches, 


* ſeparate from each other. | | 
ber ſuperior ch, about an Inch from its Origin, 


Ando two Branchies 3 the firſt of which runs along the 
of the Colon, and forms the Communication of 
| Materie Arteries already mention'd, It may be named 
lia Siniſtra. The ſecond Branch, having communi- 
leich the firſt, runs down upon the ſame Portion of the 


nale Branch, having run the ſame Length with the 
_ into two — one of which paſſes upward 
e Extremity of the Colon, communicating by Arches with 
frond Ramification of the ſuperior Branch; the other runs 
| an the Extremity of the ſame Inteſtine. 

When there is another middle Branch, it goes to the firſt 
nal the double Curvature of the Colon, by a like Diſtribu- 
nd Communication from above downward, 

Te lower Branch goes to the ſecond Portion of the Colon, 


v boch when the ſecond middle Branch is wanting, and 


> þ up a Branch which-communicates with the foregoing. 

» toy | ſends another conſiderable Branch downward, call'd Arte- 

s to Hemrrhoidalis Interna, which runs down behind the Inte- 

un Rectum, to which it is diſtributed by ſeveral Ramifica- 

di s; and it communicates with the Arteriæ Hypegaſtricæ. 

2 The RENAL ARTERIES. 

. TheRenal Arteries, Tab. 5. Fig. 49. 49. call'd commonly Emui- 

tas 4, ue ordinarily two in Number, and go out laterally from 

iz of wferior deſcending Aorta, immediately under the Meſente- 

on, it | ſuperior, one to the Right Hand, the other to the Left: 

mal te Right is ſituated more backward, and is longer than the 
by |, becauſe of the Vena Cava, which lies on the Right Side, 

wer! en the Aorta and the Kidney. 


They run commonly without Diviſion, and almoſt horizon- 


nber pio the Kidneys ; into the Depreſſions of which they enter 
the feral Branches, which form Arches in the inner Subſtance 
m to ele Viſcera. ; 

bort, Ion theſe Arches numerous ſmall Branches go out toward 
at Cicumference, or outer Surface of the Kidneys. Some- 
ol $ there is more than one Artery on each Side; ſometimes 


Awmentation is only on one Side; and theſe ſupernume- 
ſeries come ſometimes immediately from the Aorta, and 
tat the upper or lower Part of the Kidneys. | 
Wann the Right Renal Artery paſſes behind the Vena 
mand Renal Vein on the other Side, and the Left Artery, 
hind and then before the Vein. Sometimes they ſend 
acts to the Glandulze Renales, Membrana Adipoſa of the 
Ws, and even to the Diaphragm. 


The CapsULAR ARTERIES, 


d Þ le Arteries of the Renal Glands, which may be term'd 
ne Capſulares, ariſe ſometimes from the Aorta, above the 
he lis; and give out the Arteriæ Adipoſe, which go 
Wo | Fat of the — Sometimes they come from the 
lg | of the Cæliaca. Right NN Artery comes moſt 
= muy from the Arteria Renalis of the ſame Side, near its 
Jl; the Left from the Aorta, above the Re 2 


De SpxRMATIC ARTERIES. 


fe bew Arteries, Tab. 5. Fig. 51. 51. are common- 
in Number, ſometimes more. * are very ſmall, 
8 — from the Aorta Deſc ens inferior, near 
"—_= | about a inger's Breadth below the Arteries Renales, 
cb, between the two Meſentericæ, or between the 
Meſenterice Inferiores, Sometimes one is higher, 

xt e tera „than the other. : 19555 
f ul 2 to the common Membrane of the Kidneys, 
0 due 2 Named Arteriæ Adipeſæ; and aftetwards they run 
NOSE loas Muſcles, on the fore Side of the Ureters, 

Dey 6 two Li of the Peritonzum. 

ef 1 conſiderable Branches to the Peritonzum, 
comm © Parts of it which are next the Meſente z and 
© — both with the Meſanieritæ and Adipoſe. 

Afterwards ſend ſmall Arteries to the Ureters. 
| MEy paſs, in Men, thro! the tenditious Openings 
lar difribu. (Muſcles in the Vagina of the Peritonizum, 
Weng need to the Teſticles and Epididymes, where they 

wh z Branch of the Iliaca externa. | 

Muted to & do not go out of the Abdomen, but are 
For. I. the Ovaria and Uterus, and communicate with 


. 
» 
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accompany d b n 
Pelvis to the Triceps Muſcles; the other runs down to the 


ART 


Branches of the. Hypogaftrica, at the jagged Extremities of the 
Tubæ Fallopianæ. | 
. The LUMBAR ARTERIES, 
, The Lumbar Arteries, Tab, 5. Fig, 50. go out poſteriorly 
from the inferior deſcending Aorta, in five or ſix Pairs, or more, 
much in the ſame manner with the Intercgſtal . 
They may be divided into Superior and Inferior, The Supe- 
rior ſend ſmall, Branches. to the neighbouring Parts of the Dia- 
phragm and Intercoſtal Muſcles, and ſupply the Placè of Semi- 
intercoſtal Arteries. Sometimes thoſe Pairs go out by a ſmall 
common Trunk, and not ſeparately. | 


- They are diſtributed, on each Side, to the Pſoas Muſcles, to 


the Quadrati Lumborum, and to,. the oblique and tranſverſe 


Muſcles of the Abdomen ; and by perforating the oblique Muſ- 
cles, they become external Hypogaſtric Arteries. They go 
likewiſe to the Vertebral Muſcles, and to the Bodies of the Ver- 
tebrz, and enter the Spipal Canal thro? the lateral Notches, to 
go to the Membranes, &c. forming Rings much in the ſame 
manner with the Intercoſtak ; and they likewiſe give ſmall 
T wigs to the Nerves, 
The ARTERIZ SACRE. 


The Arteriæ Sacre, Tab. 5. Fig. 52. go out commonly 
from the back Part of the inferior deſcending Aorta, at the 
Bifurcation. Sometimes they ariſe higher from the Lumbares, 
and ſometimes lower from the {liace: : They are two, three, 
or four in Number; and ſometimes but one. They are rami- 
fied on the Os Sacrum, and on the neighbouring Parts of the 
Peritonæum, Inteſtinum Rectum, Fat, &c, and enter the Ca- 
nal of the Os Sacrum thro' the anterior Holes, being there 
diſtributed toward each Side. They likewiſe ſend ſmall Arte- 
ries to the large Faſciculi of Nerves, which go out thro' the 
Holes of the Os Sacrum; and they penetrate the inner Subſtance 
of that Bone. 


The IL IAc ARTERIES. 75. f. Hg. 53. 83. 


The inferior deſcending Horta ends at the laſt Vertebra of 
the Loins, and ſometimes higher, in two large lateral Branches, 
one on the Right Hand, the other on the Left, call'd Arteria 
[hace ; each of which is a, common Trunk, to two other Arte- 
ries of the ſame Name. This Bifurcation lies gn the anterior 
and Left Side of that of the Vena Cava. See Tab. 4. Fig. 13. 
I 3 ' 44 < A f f . 
The primitive Biac Arteries divaricate gradually as they de- 
ſcend, advancing obliquely toward the anterior and lower Part 
of the Os Ilium, without any conſiderable Ramifications, for 
about the Breadth of three Fingers; except a few very ſmall 
Arteries that go to the Os Sacrum, ſome of which enter by, the 
upper Holes, and are diſtributed like the Arteriæ Sacre ; while 
others emerge again thro' the poſterior Holes, and #2 to the 
neighbouring Muſcles, &c: I hey likewiſe give ſmall Arteries 
to the Peritonæum, to the Coats of the Veins, and to the Fat 
and Ureters, behind which the 11;ac r 
_ The Right Jliac Trunk paſſes firſt on the fore Side of the 
Origin of the Left Iliac Vein, and runs doyyn, on the fore Sidg 
of the Right Vein, almoſt to the Place where it goes out of the 

bdomen, its Courſe being there directed more inwardly,, The 
Left Trunk goes down likewiſe before the Left Vein, but lies 
a little toward the Inſide as it leaves the Abdomen. 5 

About three Fingers Breadth from their Origin each Iliac 
Trunk is divided into two ſecondary Arteries, one external, 
Tab. 5. Fig. 54. 54. the other internal, Tab. 5: Fig. 55. 55. 
The. external Artery has no particular Name; the internal is 
term'd Hypogaſtrica, which often appears to be no more than a 
Branch of the other in Adults; but in Aude Children, and 
eſpecially in the Fœtus, the Hypogaſtric Artery looks like the 
Trunk, and the other like a Branch. Eats 5 

The external Iliaca, Tab. 5. Fig. 54. 54. on each Side runs 
down to the Ligamentum Fallopii, under which it goes out of 
the Abdomen. In this Courſe it gives off only a few ſmall 4-- 
teries to the Peritoneum, and other Parts near it; but as it 
paſſes out of the Abdomen under the Ligament, it, detaches 
two conſiderable Branches, one internal, the other external, 

The internal Branch is named Arteria Epigaſtrica, Tab. g. 
Fig. 57. 57. and goes out anteriorly, from, the external [lraca, 
From thence it runs obliquely upward, on. the Tendon of the 
tranſverſe Muſcle, toward the poſterior Part of the Rectus, 
„ . it reaches about two or three Fingers Breadth abovè the 

s Pubis. 1 . 

Afterwards the EK Moaſtric Artery runs up along the poſterior 
or inner Side of this peri ſending Ramifications tq the Ten- 
dons of the neighbourin Muſcles, and then loſes itſelf by a true 
Anaſtomoſis of 1 9 with the Maminarid Inter- 
na. It likewiſe communicates with the inferior Intercaſtals, 
which are ſpread on the Abdomen. 1 

It ſometimes gives out two particular Branehes, one of which, 
y a Nerve, goes thro” the Foramen Ovale of the 
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ART 
Teſticles, along with the Spermatic Artery, and there commu- 


nicates with it. | 
The external Bere outer Ilinca, Tab. 5. Fig. 58. 

58. goes off laterally from the Outſide of that Artery, under 
the 1 Fallopii; and from thence to the internal 
Labiam of the Os Ilium, where it divides into two, and is 
ramified on the oblique and tranſverſe Muſcles of the Abdomen, 
communicating with the Arteria Lumbaris. | 

| 1 e two Branches, the external Niaca gives off a 
ſmall internally, under the Ligament which runs to the 
Vagina of the Spermatic Cord; and ſometimes another ſmall 
T wig goes from the Outſide to the Os Ilium. 
'* The internal Iliaca, or Hypogeſtrica, Tab. 5. Fig. 55. 55: 
having run a little more than a Finger's Breath inward and back- 
ward,” bends by ſmall Degrees obliquely forward, and toward 
the Outſide ; and afterwards, contracting in its Dimenſions, it 
ends in the Umbilical Artery, Tab. 5. Fig. 56. 56. which ought 


to be look'd upon as a true Continuation of the Trunk of the 


Hypogaftrica. | . | 

, is Arteria Umbilicalis aſcends on the Side of the Bladder ; 
and having detach'd ſmall Branches to that, and to the neigh- 
bouring Parts of the Peritonæum, it contracts; and, in Adults, 
is quite cloſed up, above the Middle of the Bladder, as in Tab. 
5. Fig. 56. on the Right Side. It likewiſe gives Branches to 
the Uterus in Females, and to the Parts about the Pelvis in both 
Sexes. Afterwards it aſcends, in form of a Ligament, to the 
Umbdilicus, where it joins the Umbilical Artery on the other 
Side; its Name being taken from its Uſe in the Foetus. 

From the convex Side of the Curvature of the Hypogaſtric 
Artery, four or five principal Branches commonly go out very 
near each other. Sometimes they all ariſe ſeparately, ſome- 
times by ſmall common Trunks; and what is the firſt Branch in 
ſome Subjects, is only a Ramification of another principal Branch 
in others; ſo much does the Number, Diſpoſition, Origin, and 
Diftribution of theſe Branches vary in different Subjects. For 
this Reaſon, I think it is fit to diſtinguiſh them by the follow- 
ing proper Names: Jliaca minor, Glutæa, Sciatica, Pudica 
communis, ſiue Pudica Hypegaſtrica, and Obturatrix. 

The Thaca minor, the moſt poſterior of theſe Branches, and 
which is often no more than a Branch of the Glutza, paſſes 
between the laſt two Lumbar Nerves, and divides into two 
Branches; one of which enters the Canal of the Os Sacrum, 
thro” the loweſt anterior Holes ; the other paſſes behind 
the Muſculus Pſoas, to which it gives Twigs, and behind the 
Crura! Nerve, being afterwards diftributed to the Iliac Muſcle, 
and to the middle Part of the Inſide of the Os Ilium, pene- 
trating into the Subſtance of the Bone, ſometimes by one Hole, 


ſometimes by more. 
The Arteria Glutæa is commonly conſiderable, and 
ranches, Near its 


fometimes the largeſt of all the Hypoga/tric 
Beginning it ſometimes ſends out the Iliaca minor, and ſome- 
times the ſmall Branch that goes from that Artery to the Os 
Sacrum, and other Parts fix d to that Bone. Afterwards this 
Artery goes out of the Pelvis in Company with the Sciatic 
Nerve, thro* the upper Part of the great Sinus of the Os Inno- 
minatum, below the Muſculus Pyriformis, and is diftributed, in 
a radiated manner, to the Glutzus Maximus and Medius. 

In its Paffage it gives ſome Branches to the Os Sacrum, Os 
Coccygis, Muſculus Pyriformis, the Muſcles of the Anus, and 
to the neighbouring Parts of the Inteſtinum Rectum, forming 
a particular Hzmorrhoidalis Interna. It likewiſe ſends Twigs 
to the Bladder, and parts near it ; and detaches a pretty long 
Branch, which runs down with the Sciatic Nerve. : 

The Arteria Sciatica gives, firſt of all, ſome Branches to the 
Muſculus Pyriformis, the Quadrigemini, and the Os Sacrum, 
and even to the inner Side of the Os Iſchium. It likewiſe de- 
taches a Branch, which runs under the Muſculus Quadratus, to 
the Articulation of the Os Femoris. 

It paſſes obliquely over the Sciatic Nerve, and as they both 
£9 thro? the great poſterior Sinus of the Os Tlium, it detaches 

mall Arteries, which are diſtributed to the inner Subſtance of 
that Nerve. Afterwards it runs up in a radiated manner on 
the Outſide of the Os Ilium, and is diſtributed to the inner Sub- 
ſtance of that Bone, and to the Muſcuſi Glutzi, eſpecially to 
the Medius and Minimus. © * | | 
The Pudica Communis, call'd commonly Pudica Interna, 
ariſes ſometimes by a Trunk common to it and to the Glutea, 
and gives out two principal Branches; the firſt of which paſſes 
thro” the great Sinus of the Os Ilium, in Company with the 
Glutæa and Sciatica, and then divides into two Branches. 

The firft Branch goes behind the Spine of the Iſchium, be- 
tween the two Ligaments which lie between that Bone and the 
Os Sacrum, and runs on the Inſide of the Tuberculum Iſchii, 
all the way to the Origin of the Corpus Cavernoſum Penis: 
There it divides into ſeveral Arteries, one of which goes to the 
Sphincter Ani, under the Name of Hæmorrboidalis Externa. 
Ihe reſt are diftributed to the neighbouring Integuments, to 
the Bulb of the Urethra, and to the Corpus Cavernoſum Penis; 
but the laſt of theſe Arterien, or rather the Extremity of this 


— 
firſt Branch, runs from behind forward, over the N 
Os Femoris, and communicates with a Branch of <q 
Cruralis. ; > te / 

The ſecond principal Branch, call'd commonly * 
dica Externa, runs between the Bladder and ] nteſtinu by 
and is diſtributed in Men to. the Veſiculz: Semin” fe 
the Bladder, Proftate Gland, and neighbouring, P Net 
Rectum. A l W 

Aſterwards it runs under the Os Pubis, on the Side of 
fiderable Vein, which lies directly under the Sympbyſy ; 
runs along the Penis between this Vein and 2 N. 5 
diſtributed in its Paſſage to the Corpus Cavernoſum, x 
municating with the Pudica minor, which comes from * 
ralis. WAR e e 
This ſecond Branch of the Pudica major goes of fo 
ſeparately from the Hypogaſtrica, eſpecially in Women, 
diſtributed to the lateral Parts of the Uterus, where it cin 
nicates with the Spermatic Artery, near the jagged * 
of the Tuba Fallopiana, and to the neighbouring Parts d 
Vagina. ie e 

The Arteria Obturatrix perforates the Obturator Mu 
from whence it has its Name, and goes out of the Felt a 
upper Part of the Ligament of the Foramen Ovale; having 
ſent a ſmall Branch, over the Symphyſis of the Os liun 
Os Pubis, to the Inguinal Glands and Integumentz. 

As it paſſes by the Muſcles, it divides, and is diſtrbu 
the Pectineus and Triceps. It likewiſe ſends out 1 
Branch, which communicates with that Branch of the $; 
which 7 — to the Articulation of the Os Femoris; and 
ſmall Arteries to the Holes in the Neck of that Bone. 
Afterwards the Hypegeftric Artery ends in the Umbilical 
has been already ſaid, 22 I 


The CrurAL ARTERIES. Tab. 5. Fig. 69. 


The Iliac Artery goes out of the Abdomen between the 
mentum Fallopii and Tendon of the Pſoas, at the Union of 
Os Ilium and Os Pubis, and there it takes the Name of 4 


\ 


Cruralis. | 0021 21 
It ſends off, firſt of all, three ſmall Branches; one of wt 
call'd Pudica E xterna, goes over the Crural Vein to the 
and Ligament of the Penis, and to the Inguinal Glands, 0 
municating with the Pudica- Interna. The ſecond goes te 
Muſculus Pectineus; and the third to the upper Part of 
Sartorius. All theſe Branches furniſh likewiſe the neighbo 
anterior Integuments, _ 
- Afterwards the Crural Artery runs down on the Head of 
Os Femoris ; and, by taking a particular Turn, gets 0 
Infide of the Crural Vein, about three Fingers Bread 
where it goes out of the Abdomen. From its Orig to 
Place, it is cover'd only by the Skin and Fat, and lis « 
Pectineus and Triceps Primus. | 
In changing its Situation it ſends out three con 
Branches; one external, one middle, and one interna. 
all go out, more or leſs, poſteriorly ; ſometimes by 4 
common Trunk, ſometimes by two. ” + 
The external Branch runs on the upper Side of the 
to the Crureus, Vaſtus Externus, Rectus Anterior, Mac 
Faſciæ Latæ, and Glutæus Medius, ſending up a Branch 
Apex of the great Trochanter, which communicates wi 
firſt principal Branch of the Pudica major and Sciatica, 3 
been already ſaid. | | . 
The middle Branch runs down on the Inſide of the 5 
between the Triceps Muſcles, to which it 9s 
Branches; one whereof perforates the ſecond Muſck, 4 
diſtributed to the Glutzus Maximus, Seminervoſus J 
membranoſus, Biceps, and to the neighbouring * . 
The internal Branch runs backward on the Qua Fi | 
towards the great Trochanter; and having detach'd 8 , 
which goes into the Joint of the Os Femoris, it in hel 
ward, and gives Branches to all the Muſcles that lie * 2 
Side of that _ one of which enters the Bone! 
Side of the Linea Aſpera. | 
Having ſent off all theſe three Branches, the 47 
lis runs down between the Sartorius, V anus * _ 
Triceps, giving Branches to all the Parts near it? 10 1. 
by the Sartorius all the Way to the lower Part Tertius 
where it is infleted backwarg;*over the T riceps 4 
tle above the internal Condyle of the Os * ide 
continuing its Courſe thro the Hollow of _ wo. 
han Poplitea, being accompany*d by the Vein att? 
Afi 08, 4 EIS-6 AP fo: 
The Poplitea, while in the Ham, is cover' 2 
Integuments, ſending off Branches toward — | 
run upon the Condyles, and communicate W 
mifications of the Arteria Cruralis.. © ohe f wi 
It ſends Branches to the Joint of 2 As'it 
at leaſt, paſſes between the Crucial Ligamen and Toff 
down, it ſends Branches to the Gaſtrocnemm 
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. -.ach'd the back. Side of the Head of che Tibia, it 
0 ae Branches, one to each Side. 5 
fakt or internal Branch ſurrounds the fore Part of the 


- the Tibia, paſſing between the Bone and internal 


1 Ligament 3 and, beſides ſeveral other, Ramifications, 
1 a ſmall Branch, which communicates with, the Arteries 
0 e the Condyles of the Os Femoris. 
cond or external Branch runs over the Head of the 
wu. 2nd between the, Head. of the Tibia and external late- 
0 | | 

pee Lieaments of the.Patella, and communicating with 

nches Which lie round the Condy les of the Os Femo- 

ether with a Ramifigation of the firſt or internal Branch. 
— after the Origin of theſe two Branches, and 
u the, Poplitea ends, it ſends a ſmall Artery down on the 

de of the Interoſſeous Ligament, very near the Tibia, 
* ohichvit enters by à particular Hole a little above the mid- 
guten of the Bone. As the Poplitea ends, it divides in- 
two. principal Branches, one of which runs, between the 

+ of the Tibia and Eibula, - paſſing from behind forwards 

de lnteroſſeous Ligament, where it takes the Name of 

„ Tibjalis, anterior. The ſecond Branch divides into two 
| one internal and larger, call'd Arteria Tibialis poſte- 
be other poſterior and ſmaller, named Arteria Peronæa 


The Tlialis anterior, having: paſs'd between the Heads of the 
b and Fibula, ſends ſmall Branches upward and laterally. 
-ſoperior Branches communicate with thoſe Ramifications of 
P:plitea which lie round the Articulation ; and the lateral 
wnckes go. to the neighhauring Parts. Afterwards this Tibial 
n runs down, on the fore Side of the Interoſſeous Liga- 
, toward the Outſide of the Tibia, between the Muſculus 
dials Anticus and Extenſor Pollicis. $5) | 

Ewing run laterally on the Tibia for about two Thirds of 
Lenzth of that Bone, it paſſes on the fore Side, under the 
ann annular Ligament and Extenſor Pollicis, to the Arti- 
ktion of the Foot; giving off ſeveral Branches both to the 
tt and Left Hand, which communicate laterally with the 
vl puſterior and Peronea poſterior ; ſo that theſe two Bones 
n manner ſurrounded by Arteries. | 
t the Joint of the Foot it ſends out Branches, which run 
ſen the Aſtragalus and Os Calcis; being diſtributed to the 
ulation, and to the Bones of the Tarſus. The Commu- 
Ihors are here very numerous on all Sides, 


* 


wing paſs d the Fold of the Foot, it ſends off, toward 
es, other Branches, which communicate with the poſte- 
Iitiolis and Peronæs; all theſe Branches making a kind of 
6s round the Tarſus. Afterwards the anterior Tibial Artery 
nes on the convex Side of the Foot, as far as the Inter- 
, between the firſt and ſecond Metatarſal Bones; between 
feats of which it ſends a large Branch, which perforates 
lierior Interoſſeous Muſcles, and, joining the Tibialis 
ur, forms an Arch on the Side of the Foot. F 
lewiſe ſends two or three conſiderable Branches over the 
FMctatarſal Bones, which go to the reſt of the Interoſſeous 
* and Integuments, and communicate with each other. 
uy, this Artery terminates by two principal Branches, 
i which goes to the Thenar and Inſide of the great Toe; 


er is ſpent upon the Outſide of the great Te, and the 


eck the ſecond Toe. 


The." Side of this Arch ſupplies both Sides of the I 
I deatin aus, Outſide of the ſecond Toe, forming ſm 
ech Tos ches at the End, and ſometimes at the Mid- 
humiſhes 42, in the Hand. The concave Side of the 
| {mal ms neighbouring, Parts. 7 "1 x 1. 
Uberond — or Arteria Plantaris interna,  hayj 
33 bom x idle of the Sole of the Foot, is divi 
Me Branch F. ich goes to the great Toe, communicatin 
ſeſt p be the Tibialis. anterior ; the ather is diſtribute 
niit ge» of the ather T'oes, communicating with 
e Hlerig p. om the Arch already mention d. 


'0-Pereres runs down on. e back Side of the 


f the Knee, ſurrounding the Ar ticulation all the 
Tendo Achhillis. | * 


Arteries (14. 14.) 


ART 


Fibula, between.the Soleus and, Flexor Pollicis ; to which, and 
to the neighbouring Parts, it gives Branches in its Paſſage. 
_ Having reach'd to the lower third Part of the Fibula, it 
ſends off a conſiderable Branch, which runs in between the 
Tibia and that Bone, paſſing between their Extremities, from 
behind, forward, below the Interoffeous Ligament, and is diſtri- 
buted to the Integuments of the Tarſus. = 

_ Laſtly, the Peronæa continuing its Courſe downward, on the 
back Side of the Fibula, as far as the Os Calcis, forms an Arch 
with the Tibialis poſterior, between the Aſtragalus and the 


From thence it runs outward, and; a little above the outer 
Ankle, communicates with the Tibialis anterior by an Arch, 
2 ſends ſeveral ſmall Ramifications to the neighbouring 

arts. 5 ; 1 

In this Deſcription of the Arteries, T have ſaid nothing of the 
Cutaneous Aniftomoſes, which are exceedingly beautiful in the 
Feetus ; nor of the frequent and conſiderable Communications 


of ſmall Arteries, upon the Perioſteum, which form a delicate 


kind of N et-work, or Rete Mirabile. '. 


ExPLICATION of TABLE the, Fourth, which - repreſents the 
Situation of the principal Blood-veſſels. + 
Firm EUSTACHIUS. 
TABLE IV. 
The Heart. x ” 22 
The external Fugular, on the Right Side, cut off. 
The internal Fugular on the Leſt Side. | 
4. The Subclavian en on. each Side, | 
« 5. The Axillory Veſſels, ariſing from the Subclavian, 
. 6. The Cephalic Vein on each Side. 
7. 7. The 2 Mediana on each Side. 
The Vena _— on the Right Side. 
9. The inferior Part of the Aorta Deſcendens. 
10. The Vena Cava. 
II. The Emulgent Veins, 
12. The Xidneys. 3 
13. The Jhac Veſſels on each Side. 
14. The Blood-veſſels of the Penis. 


ExpLIcCATION of the Fifth TABLE, tepreſentins thi 

i | 2 22 out. err 

F rom DRAKE. 
| TABLE V. 
t. The Aorta, or Arteria magna, cut from its Origin at the 
Orifice of the Left Ventricle of the Heart. | 

A. The three ſemilunar Valves of the Horta, as they „ . 
when they hinder the Blood from coming back into the Left 
Ventricle, when the Heart is in Dia/tele. | | 
2. 2. The Trunk of the Coronary Arteries of the Heart, 
agrifing from the Beginning of the Horta. | 

3. Ligamentum Arterioſum, not well expreſs'd. 
4+ 4. The Subclavian Arteries, ariſing from the Arteria 
magna; from which the Axillary Arteries, and thoſe of the 
Arms, (23. 23.) are continued. If? 

5. 5. The two Carotid Arteries, the Right arifing from the 
Subclavian, the Left from the Horta. | : 

6. 6. The two Vertebral Arteries, ariſing from the Subcla- 
vicula, which paſs thro? all the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Ver- 
ſebræ of the Neck, from whence they are here freed. * 

7. 7. The Arteries which convey Blood to the lower Part 
of the Face, Tongue, adjacent Muſcles, and Glands: 

8. 8. The Trunks of the Temporal Arteries ſpringing from 
oy Carotids, and giving Branches to the Parotid Glands, 
. nigh | | 
col 9. The neighbouring Muſcles, hairy Scalp, and Fore- 
10. 10. Trunks which ſend Blood to the Foramina Narium, 
particularly the Glands of its Mucous Membrane. | 

II. II. The Occipital Arteries, whoſe Trunks paſs cloſe by 
the Mammiform Proceſs, and are diſtributed on the hinder Part 
of the hairy Scalp, where they, are inoſculated with the 
Branches, of the Temporal Arteries. © py 
© 12. 12, Arteries which carry Blood to the Fauces,  Garga- 
recon, and Muſcles of thoſe Parts. ; | 
B. B. A ſmall Portion of the Baſis of the Skull, that is 
perforated by the Artery of the Dura Mater, here expreſs'd; 
with Part of the Dura Mater remaining to it. „ 

13. 13. The Contorſions of "the arotid Arteries, before 
they paſs the Ba/zs of the Skull to the Brain. 

14. 14. Thoſe Parts of the Carotid Arteries, where th 

ſs by each Side of the Sella Turcica, where divers ſmall 

EEE from them, and help to compoſe the Rete Mira- 
bile, which is more conſpicuous in Quadrupeds than Men. 
Ce. The Glandula Pituitaria, taken out of the Sella Tur- 
cica, lying between the two contorted Trunks of the Carotid 


| 
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3 D. The Arteria Ophthalmice, which ſpring from the The Trunk of the Arteria Cæli - 
Caretids before they 2 r * n | aca, from wi! 

15. The Contorſions of the Yertebral Arteries, as they paſs 33. 33. 33. The Hepatic Arteries, and, 
the tranverſe Proceſſes of the firſt Vertebre of the Neck, 34. rteria Cyſtica, on the Gall-bladder, 
towards the great Foramen of the Os Otcipitis, We have, 35. Arteria Coronaria Ventricult inferior, © 
more than once, taken Notice, * 13 5 - theſe 7 * 36. 3 MN | 
ries, where they are contorted, have n than their 37» Epiploica Dextra, Siniſtra, an l 
inferior Trunks whereby the Impetus of the Blood muſt neceſ- font the . * Media, ſpring 
ſarily be very much leflen'd, as well as by their Contorſions 38. The Ramifications of the Coronary Artery, which 
only. In Quadrupeds the Angles of three Contorſions of the. brace the Bottom of the Stomach. n 
Arteries of the Brain are more acute, which in them is the 39. Coronaria Ventriculi ſuperior. | 
more neceſſary to leſſen the Force of the Blood at their Extre- 40. 40. The Phrenic Arteries, or the two Arteries ot 
mities, by reaſon of the horizontal Poſition of their Trunks. Diaphragm ; that of the Left Side ariſing from the 7 

16. The two Trunks of the Vertebral Arteries, that lie on the Arteria magna; the Right ſprin funk 
the A dulla Oblengata. 4 4᷑. The Trunk of the Splenic Artery, atifing from the c 

17. The communicant Branches between the Carotid and liaca, contorted. | 
Cervical Artery. an: 42. Two ſmall Arteries, going to the upper Part of the [ 

18. 18. The Ramifications of the Arteries within the Skull; denum and Pancreas ; the reſt of the Arteries of the p 
the larger Trunks of which lie between the Lobes of the Brain, ſpring from the Splenic Artery in its Paſſage to the Soles 
and in its Sulct, From the Extremities of theſe Arteriis of the 43- The Trunk of the Arteria eſenterica | mn 
Brain are continued its Veins, whoſe Trunks vary much in n'd towards the Right Side. * 
their continued Poſition from the Arteries, theſe entering the 44. 44. The Branches of the ſuperior Meſenteric try 
Brain at its Baſis, and diſtributing themſelves, as above noted; freed from the ſmall Guts. Here the various Anqſtonoſa 
whereas the Trunks of the Veins are extended on the Surface Branches of this Artery make in the Ae ſentery before i 
of the Brain, and diſcharge their Blood into the longitudinal arrive at the Inteſtines, may be obſerved. 
Sinus, Nor do the Veins of the Brain accompany their Arte- 45. The inferior Meſenteric Artery, ariſing from the 4 
ries at their Ingreſs, as in other Parts, and as the Arteries magna. | 
and Veins of the Dura Mater do; both which paſs thro' the 46. 46. 46. Remarkable Anaſtemoſes of the Meſenter 
ſame Foramen in the Baſ of the Skull, B. 8. tery with the Superior. i 

E. E. The Arteries of the Cerebellum. 3 47. 47. The Branches of the inferior Meſenteric Arte, 

19. 19. The Arteriesof the Larynx, Thyroid Glandules, and they paſs to the Inteſtinum Colon. 
adjacent Muſcles and Parts, ariſing from the Subclavian Arterien. 48. Thoſe of the Rectum. 

20. 20. Others ariſing near the former, which convey Blood 49. 49. The Emulgent Arteries of the Kidneys, 
to the Muſcles of, the. Neck and Scapula. 50. Vertebral Arteries of the Loins. 

21. 21. The Mammmriæ, which ariſe alſo from the Subcla- 51. 51. The Spermatic Arteries, which deſcend to 
vian Arteries, and deſcend on the Cartilages of the true Ribs Te/*es, and are ſo ſmall as to eſcape being fill'd with Wan. 
internally, about half an Inch diſtant, on each Side the Os 52. Arteria Sacre. 
Pectoris or Sternum. Some Branches of theſe paſs thro” the 53. 53. Arteriæ Iliacæ. . 
Pectoral as well as Intercoſtal Muſcles, and give Blood to the 54. 54. Rami Iliaci externi. a 
AMamme, where they meet with ſome Branches of the inter \ 55. 55+ Iliaci interni, which are larger in the Fetu, | 
caftal Arterres, with: which they are inoſculate t. _ portionably, than in the Adult, by reaſon of their Conjund 

Theſe Mammary Arteries join with the. large Trunks of the with the two Umbilical Arteries. r 
N (57. 57. J alſo, by which means the Impetus of the 56. 56. The two Umbilical Arteries cut off; that of 
Blood of the Integuments of the Abdomen is carried on with Right Side being drawn as in the Fœtus; the Left is exp 
more Force: The Extremities of the [nterco/tal and Lumbal as in an Adult. LS 


Arteries alſo indſculate with each other, as well aa theſe., _ a. - 87: The Epigaftric Arteries, which aſecnd ug 
22. 22. The Arteries of the Muſcles of the Or Humeri, Right uſcles of the Abdomen, and are inoſculated with 
and ſome of thoſe of the Scapula. , 3 mmariæ, as above noted. 


23. 23. Thoſe Parts of the large Trunks of the Arterit of 58. 58. Branches of the external Iliac Arteria, | 
the Arm, which are liable to be wounded in opening the between the two oblique Muſcles of the Abdomen. 
Vena Bafilica, or innermoſt of the three Veins in the bending q: 59. Branches of the internal Jliac Arteries, whid 
of the Cubit. V | _ vey Blood to the Extenſores and Obturatores Muſcles d 

24. 24. The Diviſions of the Arteries of the Arm, below Thighs. | * 

NW CC ITTOoIEt SE 60. 60. The Trunks of the Arteries, which paß t 

25. 25. A communicant Branch of an. Artery, ariſing from Penis. 
the Trunk of the Artery of the Arm, above its Flexure at the +Gr. 61. The Arterizs of the Bladder of Urine. 
Cubit, which is inoſculated- with the Arteries of the Cubit 62, 62. The internal Arteries of the Pudendun, * 
below. In ſome Subjects you will not find this communicant with thoſe here expreſs'd of the Penis, make the Hypo 
Branch, as here repreſented, in whom there are divers ſmaller feries in Women. The external Arteries of the Ful 
Branches of the ſame Kind. By theſe communicant Branches ariſe from the upper Part of the Crural Artery, which! 
of the upper Part of the Brachial Artery with thoſe of the mediately below the Epigaſtrics. g 
Cubit, the Blood ſtill paſſes, tho* the Trunk (23.) is firmly 63. Penis, diſtended with Wind, and dr) d. | 
tyed ; which is done in taking up the Artery, as it is call'd, 64. The Glans Pens. 
when tis wounded in the Caſe of an Areury/m-: Beſides firmly 65. The upper Part or Dorſum Penis, cut from 
tying the Trunk of the Artery above the Place where it is of the Penis, and raiſed to ſhew the Corpors d 
wounded, it is alſo neceſſary to tye it in like manner below, Penis. is 
leſt the Blood, eonvey'd by the communicant Branches to the . 66. 66. Corpora Cavernoſa Penis, freed from 
inferior Trunk, till pouts out at the Wound of the Artery Pubis, and tyed after Inflation. | 
from below, in a retrograde manner. ' © 67. The two Arteries of the Penis, as they app 


26. The external Artery of the Cubit, which makes the with Wax, in each cavernous Body of the Pm. Un 

"Pulſe neg tho fey F . The Capſula and Septum of the Corpo 
27. 27. The Arteries of the Hands and Fingers. Penis. | 

| 28: 28. The deſcending Trunk of the Arteria magna. . 69. The Crural Arteries, die Mucks 


29. The Arteria Bronchialis, ſpringing from one of the 90. 70. The Arteries which paſs to 
Antercaftal Arteries : It ſometimes ariſes immediately from the "Thighs and Tihie, dn. dell 
deſcending Trunk of the Arta; at other. times from the ſnpeq-- 71. That Part of the Crural Artery that.paſſes the le 
rior Intercal Artery; which ſprings from the Subelayian. 72. The three large Trunks of the Arteriu of u 
Theſe Bronchial Arterizs inoſculate with the Pultimary Arte- 73. The Arteries of the Foot, with their = b 
ries. Vid. Ruyſch. Epi/t. Anatom. 6. Fig. c. c. o. Branch, from: their ſuperior-to their inferior e To 
: 30. A ſi Artery, ſpringing from the fore. Part of the as their Communications at the Extremity of 5 * 

Aeta Deſcendens, paſſing to the Gul. Rigſeb tells us of thoſe of. the Fingers. Drakt's' Anatimy. '- . + 
Branches of Arteries from tha ſuperior Intertoftal,, which goto ARTERIACA, aſſie⁴j,, are: Medicincs * ak 


31. 5. The Intercoftal Arteries on each Side the Arteria Name. Blamard. 5 | 
magna | r - ARTERIOTOMIA, Arteriotomy: The 99%% 
N. B. The Repreſentations of the Arteries in this Platt, from - Artery with' a View of taking away. lood. : | Auel 
Dp: 25 to Fig. 42. are not as they ufupſy e in Subjefts. *- * This Operation was much-pradiiſed by the 0 
e References alſo do not agree with thi Figures ; and the Mole, now actually much in Uſe in ſome foreign Natale 

| are in- Europe, - Otibaſius gives an Acc¹ẽL6 


I this Place, is much confuſed. 


clas: Paulus #gineta of it as a thing com- 
' aiſed ; and Proſper Apinus tells us, it is frequent] 
in Beypt. It is from theſe Autbors, and Heifter, 
e the Particulars of Arteriotomy, ws 
Prins cut the Temporal Arteries for a Defluxion- of hot 
{itulent Humours into the Eyes, and the Arteries behind 
5 Fir of Perſons ſubject to 2 Vertigo, eſpecially if they have 
E n afflicted with Diſorders in the Head, proceeding from 
ef r and Wind, or any other chronic Diſtemperature of that 


* 
7 
PL 


When any other Place is affected, they do not cut the Arte- 


ct ö ere are many Parts which require to be relieved 
ak * tough te than by opening a Vein; for where-ever a Diſ- 
5 q —* from a Collection of hot and flatulent Blood in the 
0 in the affected Part requires Arteriotomy. But ſince it is 
| it to ſtop the Flux of Blood, and when the Wound is 

* © ++ to cicatrize, there commences an Aneuryſm ; for theſe 
ang 4M Phyſicians have been cautious of opening the larger 
: " 5 and as for the ſmaller, they forbear them, as think- 
b them of little Service: However, the Cutting of a ſmall Ar- 

1s been known to do much Good, and the Wound has 

4 > caatrized without an Aneuryſm; and even if one of the 
eie be opened, a Cicatrix may be induced on it 
* Bout an Aneuryſm, that is, by means of cutting it quite 
h, the doing of which has often delivered the Patient 

| m the Danger of an Hemorrhage. For it plainly appears, 


teric 5 retracted, one retires upwards, and the other down- 


or my own part, having received ſome clear Admo- 
m in my Dreams, I cut the Artery which lies between the 
umb and Fore-finger of Right Hand, and ſuffered the 
«to flow till it ceaſed of itſelf ; for ſo I was ordered in 
Dreams; but the Quantity was leſs than a Pound. By this 
ans an inveterate Pain, which principally affected that Part 
re the Liver joins to the Diaphragm, went off on a ſudden. 
lber, by : Wound in his Ancle, had an Np which 
kd not to bleed, till I was ſent for; when I came, I di- 
d the Artery in two, after which I applied a Remedy, which 
liſted of Aloes, Frankincenſe, and Whites of Eggs, ſpread 
| the foft Fur of Hares ; and the Wound was cicatrized 
bout an Auenryſin, the Orifice of the Artery being incarn'd 
the Patient, who for four Years paſt had felt a Pain in his 
with very ſhort Intervals, was perfectly cured from that 
he. This Succeſs has often induced me to uſe Arteriotom 
be Joints of the upper Extremities, and in the Head itſelf, 
ul Pains proceeding from a hot and flatulent Matter; but 
rally when a Membrane is affected with a ſort of pricking 
which extends itſelf by Degrees in ſuch a manner, that 
nt Senſation ſeems, as it were, fixed in the Centre 
le Place affected, while all the circumjacent Parts labour 
| __ Oribaſius, Med. Calle. Lib. 7. Cap. 13. 
105 
ecut the Artery that lies under the Top of the Head to- 
dhe hinder Part, among the Tendons; or we open the 
0 behind the Ears, or thoſe which lie on each Side of the 


2 


Jun, towards the fore Part of the Head, for they belong to the 
75 ul and middle Sutures. Thoſe Arteries which reach from 
he Pult ples to the Forehead, are not cut, becauſe they are 
which 8 ant a Muſcle; but they may be ſafely opened, if 
went, in Compliance with Directions, move his Cheeks 

jd. i Y which means all the Muſcles of the Temples, through- 
= whole Extent, are viſibly put in Motion. We have 

om de Tattunity then of letting alone the Part in the Forehead 
ora (ah "is, and making the Section in the Part that is at Reſt. 


i the Blood does not flow very faſt, nor in any great 

rom tf h, trom theſe Arteries, becauſe of their Smallneſs; nor 
ſue forth with much Spirit, becauſe they approach the 
uppen 1 f of Veins. The Arteries before the Ears, where the 
; q of the Jaws ariſe, are yery firm and ſtrong ; but are 
0 600 eit without Danger, þecauſe of the Nearneſs of the 
bm the F om Yor the Membranes of that Place. 

he tort on the Occiput, the Artery is to be cut home 
1 Which is to be ſcraped, that Fleſh may repullulate 
the 3 Reception of the Mouths of the Artery: In 
kun 0, the beſt way is to treat it like a Vafix, by 
| 22 the F orceps, or ſome ſuch Inſtruments, and 
be dr, ret Inciſign, but ſeveral ſmall ones. When 
her» OR a ſufficient Quantity of Blood, the Veſſel 


1 Hamorthage, of "Stiri belts 
back in » the Mouths of the Arteries being 
A e Fiel. Or af, Ard. Call. Lib. 7. Cap. 
lon Won in the Eyes of long Standing, and vertiginous 
Jab to cut 255 behind I Ear. 71 
ad they! the hinder Pate of 0 is firſt to be 
ke, wo felt with ingars ; for by the Pulſe in 
Lon bog ellily diſcover the Stuation of the Artery. 
Kreadrs f to the Bone, making an Ineiſion of two 


ne 
* 


1 1 min th, the Place being before marked with “ Legs.“ This Practice is very frequent among the Egyptians, 


ART 


Yak. If we miſs the Artery, we are to take the Diſtance of 


three Fingers Breadth from the Ears, and perform the Opera- 
tion, cutting the Arteries acroſs, till we perceive the Blood to 
flow with a Pulfation, and our Inſtrument touches the Pone; 
After taking away a moderate Quantity of Blood, we divide 
the Pericranium, that it might not be diſtended, and ſo in- 
flamed ; and having ſcraped the Bone; thruſt a Linen Tent into 
the Wound, and heal it with Dreſſings of Lint, If the Bone 
in chat Place ſtill remains bare, we repeat the ſcraping it. P. 
Mginet. Lib. 6. Cap. 4. | 
Arteriotomy, or the opening Arteries in order to procure an 
Evacuation of Blood, was among the Egyptians an Operation 
as common, and undertaken with as little Dread, as Vene- 
ſection itſelf, This Practice they not only uſed on many Oc- 
caſions, but looked upon it as a divine Setret, and the ſafeſt 
and moſt infallible Means of Recovery in long-Randing and in- 


F * 


veterate Inflammations of the Eyes; as alſo for long*protracted 
Head- achs, and obſtinate Pains of the Viſcera. ; 2 
Some Phyſicians in After- ages declared themſelves Enemies 
to this Practice, and ſupported their Judgment by a Paſſage of 
Galen, who [in Lib. de Curati per Sang. Miſſ.] has theſe 
Words: I have known ſome die in Conſequence of the in- 
„ terior Artery of the Cubit lying under the Vein being open- 


© ed. In ſome I have found Grangrenes immediately pro- 


% duced by the Application of Bandage, with a View to ſtop 
„ the Hemorrhage ; and I have known others expire under 
<< the Operation for the Aneuryſm.” They imagined, that an 
opened Artery could not be agglutinated, and that the Danger 
of an Aneuryſm, at leaſt, and even of Death itſelf, muſt of 
Conſequence be the Reſult of Arteriotomy. But theſe Phyſi- 
cians ſeem to have forgot the Reaſoning of Galen their great 
Maſter, in the ſixth Chaptet of the fifth Book of his MMethodus 
Medendi, where he uſes theſeW ords: ** Some, ſays he, aſſert that 
ec one of the Coats of an Artery is hard and cartilaginous ; and 
4 a Subſtance of that Nature cannot poſſibly coaleſce and ag- 
“ glutinate, ſince a Diſpoſition to join and unite is only found 
cin ſoft Bodies, As in external Objects we do not find, that a 
6 Stone, for Inſtance, unites with its Neighbour Stene, nor a 
& Shell with a Shell; ſo neither with ourſelves do Cartilages 
« unite with Cartilages, nor Bones with Bones; for broken 
«© Bones do not cohere by Union, but are joined by a glutinous 
cc Callus, which the Greeks call bees. It muſt be owned; 
that ſuch is the Nature of an Artery as to render the Agglu- 
6 tination of its hard Coat difficult; but yet this Difficulty is 
& not altogether unſurmountable, ſince an Artery is neither ſo 
c dry not ſo hard as a Bone or Cartilage, but much ſofter, and 
« of a more fleſhy Nature. And we have the leſs Reaſon to 
<« deſpair of agglutinating the Orifice of an Artery, finte the 
« Artery itſelf is ſmall, and the N of a Man of a ſoft and 
« yielding Nature. Experience herſelf ſeems in this Caſe to 
ce join her friendly Voice to Reaſon, ſince in Children and Wo- 
«© men, who have moift and ſoft Bodies, I have ſeen the Arteries 
cc agglutinated; and eſpecially in one Youth, who had one 
c of his Arteries ſlightly cut. But though an Orifice in an 
« Artery is more difficultly agglutinated, than that in a Vein; 
« yet the Medicines uſed in both Caſes are not very different, 
« but plainly of the ſame Species, and only vary in Degree; 
c for an Artery requires Medicines ſomewhat drier than a Vein 
cc but if the Intention is to produce Fleſh around the Orifice, 
« the Medicines to be uſed are the fame in both Caſes. Two 
things concur to render the Agglutination of Arteries, and the 
Cure of Ulcers formed in them, difficult; for, as Galen juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that Ulcers in the Lungs cannot be cured by reaſon of 


| their continual Motion; ſo the Motion and Pulſation of the 


Arteries is a great Obſtruction to the Agglutination of Wounds 
made in them. The Difficulty of Agglutination is alſo aug- 
mented by the Hardneſs of that Subſtance of which the Artery 
conſiſts. The Pulſation of the Artery is moſt efficatiouſſy pre- 
vented by the Application of a ſmooth, round and thick Plate 
of Braſs, after having duly united the Orihce. 
The £gyprians uſed to open all the Arteries diſcoverable in 
the Head; for in Head-achs of a long ſtanding, efpecially ſuch 
as are attended with Pulſation, and in all Inflammations of the 
Head, they uſed to cut the Arteries, and thoſe plaged behind 
the Ears ; in opening all of which they were ſyceeſful ; by 
they moſt cemmonly opened that in the Forebead, efpecially in 
caſe of old Inffammations of the Eyes; and I myfelf, when 
in Grund Cairo, ſaw many cured, as by a Charm, of old Head- 
achs, and obſtinate Inflammaripns of the Eyes, by opening the 
wy in the Forthead, and making a ſudden Evacuation of 
ood, This Practice was known to Galen, as is plain from 
theſe Words in the fourteenth Bock of his Mer hodus Medenai D 
« The Head, ſays he, muſt be ſhaved, and thofe Arrer ier 


* which are ſituated near the Ears, and thofe behind them, 


e thoſe alſp in the Forehead and Temples, are to be catefulh 
te felt, And thoſe of them which are felt warmer, and w 

4% Pulſation is ſtrynger than that of the gthers, are to be cut. 
<« But of thoſe which are ſmall, and lie near the Skin, it is 
« proper to cut out à Part, as we uſed to do in Farices of the 
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fuſion of Blood, or an Aneuryſm, 
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And that very deſervedly, ſince the Arteries which appear 
and warm, contain much hot Blood mixed with a kind of flatu- 
lent Matter. | 
Among the ſeveral Arteries of the Head, the Temporal is 
<« ſometimes burned ; and this is done with a View to inter- 
<< cept and cut off theſe ſubtile Defluxions, which fall down up- 
ce on the Eyes: And the two Arteries behind the Ears are 
<< opened for certain Species of Opthalmies, watry Humours, 
«« Ny#alops, and old Pains of the Liver; but there is always 
t ſome Danger in opening them, and they require a long Time 
„to conſolidate.” | 
I never indeed ſaw the Egyptian Phyſicians cut an Artery quite 
thro*, or contract any Part of it; but Ihave often ſeen them open 
Arteries juſtas we do Veins. They often burn the Temporal Arte- 
ries in order to prevent Fluxions on the Eyes; for which Rea- 
ſon you may obſerve many People in all Parts of Egypt with 
their Tetnples burned. This Practice of burning the Temporal 
and other Arteries, they firſt had from Ethiopia ; for many of 
the Ethiopians and Abyſſinians uſe this Method of burning. I 
never ſaw, that any of them uſed this Operation on the Arteries 
hind the Ears for Diſorders of the Eyes, and Pains of the 
iver ; for when the Liver is affected, they uſed to open the 
Artery between the Thumb and F. wie , which Practice is 
alſo approved of by Galen, in his Book De Curat. per Sang. 
Mifſ. Theſe Phyſicians alſo told me, that they opened the 
Fugular Arteries in Patients who were in Danger of Suffoca- 


| tion, but 1 never had an Opportunity of ſeeing that Operation 


performed. open the Artery between the Thumb and 
fore Finger, for Pains and Inflammations of the Viſcera. The 
Method of opening an Artery among the Egyptians was this : 
The Operator firſt of all applies a Linen Ligature to the Part 
in which the Artery is to be opened, juſt as in Veneſection; 
and ſuffers the Artery to become turgid, and full of Blood ; then 
he makes an oblique Incifion with a very ſharp Lancet or In- 
cilion-knife ; but in performing this Operation, the Inciſion 
ought always to be made very little, becauſe the Blood con- 
tained in the Arteries is very thin, and becauſe a large Orifice 
agglutinates with more Difficulty than a ſmall one. Having 
thus opened the Artery, he takes away as much Blood as he 
judges neceſſary: But the Rule obſerved by moſt, with regard 
to the Quantity of Blood to be taken, is to let it flow till it 
ſtops of its own Accord. When a ſufficient Quantity is taken 
away, they bring the divided Lips of the Artery into Contact 
with their Fingers, juſt as we uſe to do theſe of Veins ; then 
they apply a little Cotton to the Orifice of the Artery, over 
which they lay a large Braſs Coin, called by them Follara, 
which they tye upon the wounded Artery for three Days; at the 
End of which Time they take away the Ligature and Coin, 
uſing no other. Step in the Cure; and all the times I faw this 
Operation performed, I obſerved the Patients rendered entirely 
ſound by the foregoing Method. Others, before tying the Ar- 
tery, and applying the Cotton to it, uſe a little Frankincenſe 
made warm in the Flame of a Candle, with which they unite 
the Lips of the Orifice ; then they apply the Cotton, and, laſt 
of all, the Follara. Two things then, in the Egyptians Method 
of performing this Operation, deſerve to be duly reflected up- 
on: Firſt, that they made the Inciſion very ſmall, oblique, 
and with a very ſharp Inſtrument. Secondly, the Application 
of the Braſs Coin, by means of the Coldneſs and Hardneſs of 
which the Pulſation of the Artery was ſo far deſtroy d, as to 
allow the Agglutination and Cure of the Incifion made in the 
Artery. Ab Alpini Medicina Ægyptiorum. 

The Word Arteriotomy, according to its Etymology, ſigni- 
fies that Chirurgical Operation, by which, for the Safety of 
the Patient, the Arteries are opened almoſt in the ſame manner 
with the Veins, in order to procure a Diſcharge of Blood, But 
though in our own Days this Operation is not ſo frequently at- 
tempted as in former Ages, for fear not only of too great an 
Effuſion of Blood, but alſo of an Aneuryſm ; yet if it is cau- 
tiouſly performed, it has the Suffrage of the greateſt Phyſicians 
in its Favour, as being a PraQtice of ſingular Uſe, and unat- 
tended with any bad Conſequences. Accordingly we read of 
the more antient Phyſicians opening Arteries in various Parts of 
the Body; in the Forehead, for Inſtance, in the Temples, be- 
hind the Ears, in the hinder Part of the Head, between the 
Thumb and the fore Finger, and in every other Part of the 
Body where the Pulſation was felt by the'Touch. The modern 
Phyſicians, on the other hand, ſcarce open any other Artery than 
that ſituated in the Temples ; for it is generally moſt eaſily 
opened, becauſe it is ſufficiently expoſed to the Touch ; and 
its Aperture is attended with the anger, either of an Ef- 
e it lies on the Os 
Frontis, and may therefore be eaſily compreſſed. No one in 
his Senſes will, however, deny that tis, for the moſt part, far 
more difficult to open Arteries than Veins, ſince the former are 
not expoſed to our Sight, but muſt be diſcovered by the Im- 
preffions made on the Touch by their Pulſations. But not to 
ſpend Time in deſcribing the now obſolete Methods of Arteri- 
otomy practiſed by the Antients, I come to give an Account of 


that uſed by ſome of the later and more modern Surgeons. 
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The firſt Step then to be taken is; to plac 7” 
Chair or Bed, and make him recline his = . ent in 
on which the Artery to be opened lies. Then the $ tat 
carefully to explore and find out the Artery, in which © 
ciſion is to be made; the moſt proper Method of doi the If 
is by applying his Left Hand to the Temple in which * 
Then having diſcovered the Artery by its Pulfatiam it k 
obſerved its Situation, he is to fix and ſecure it b * * 
Fingers, which muſt yet be removed at ſuch a Dig: Fol 
each other, that a Lancet may be commodiouf paſſed & fry 
them into the Cavity of the Artery. But the Lancet Ws 
the moſt part, be paſſed deeper in this Operation mar | 
ſection, and carried tranſverſly upwards in its Retr 7 
the end the Artery may be the more infallibly reached: =. 
there any Danger, though the whole Artery ſhould be * 
der. As ſoon therefore as the Inciſion is made, if 2 rl 
florid Blood, whoſe Stream, as it were, beat Tin. 
ſeveral Pulſations of the Arteries, burſts from the Orif = 
are ſure the Artery is opened, and the Operation vd 
formed. But if it ſhould happen otherwiſe, the Lance: > 
ſecond time to be paſſed deeper, till by the forementionss 8 
we diſcover, that the Artery is either opened, or cut aun 
But as the Point of an ordinary Lancet is ſlender, and no 
this Occaſion be eaſily broken on the Bones of the Head Th 
learned from Experience, that this Artery, eſpecially if the 
ciſion is made downwards, and not upwards, may more conn 
diouſly be laid open by a ftrait Incifion-knife, repreſented 
the Letter G, in Tab. 22. But that the Operation may p 
duce the more happy Effects, a large Quantity of Blood 
is, a Pound, or, if a Plethora call for it, a Pound and a} 
may be allowed to flow from the Artery, otherwiſe its hai 
been opened proves of little Service; ſo that we need not 
ſurpriſed at the antient Phyſicians, whoſe Practice was to al 
the Blood to flow till ſuch time as the Patient to f 
away, If an Artery is to be opened behind the Ear, in 
back Part of the Head, or in any other Part of the Body, 
ſame Method is to be followed, ſo far as the different Situ 
of Parts, and other Circumſtances, will admit of it. 

When as much Blood is taken from the Patient as the Þ 
ſician ſhall judge proper, Bandage muſt be forthwith appli 
for which Pack three ſquare Compreſſes of different $ 
muſt be provided. The leaſt of theſe muſt be applied ing 
diately to the Orifice, the intermediate one over it, and 
largeſt over both: Nor on this Occaſion is it improper to 
up a Piece of Money, or a ſmall Piece of Lead, in the un 
moſt or intermediate Compreſs, or to apply a Piece of d 
Paper to the Orifice itſelf, uſing the Compreſs at the fanet 
over it; for thus the Blood will not only be the more « 
ſtopped, but the opened Artery the more effeRually prele 
from burſting out afreſh. And that all theſe may be the1 
ſecurely fixed upon the Wound, the knotted 
Fascia Noposa) or ſome other proper Bandage, mul 
applied pretty ache, and kept ſo for about eg Days, 
an Hemorrhage or Aneuryſm may be the more efteQuallygy 
ed againſt ; and if it ſhould happen to be relaxed, it 51 
carefully to be rendered tight, and ſo kept, if poſlible, 
Wound js entirely agglutinated. | 

As for the Uſes . Arteriotomy, they are by ſome Tuff. 
extolled as ſo numerous, and of a Nature ſo uncommot, 
the moſt obſtinate Diſeaſes of the Head and Eyes, fr 
they owe their Origin to too great a Quantity of Blood 
receive remarkable Relief from this Operation, even al 
have reſiſted the Force of all other Medicines. It 
common Obſervation, that Arteriotomy 1s 2 ul 
ficial in Vertigos, obſtinate Head-achs, Epilepſies, un 
and Inflammations of the Eyes, proceeding from too 3 
Quantity of Blood. And Catherwood, a late II- 
has in a Book, intituled, A new Method of curing tht 
endeavoured to ſhew, that the Morbus Attonitus, or -1þ 
may be very ſpeedily removed by it ; but I mult on 1 
ſion take Notice, that I myſelf performed the Open 
Arteriotomy upon two Apopleftic Patients, one of 7 
young, and the other old; but they both ſoon after * 
wi ding the Operation was performed in the def 
ning of the Diſeaſe, and other proper Remedies wo 5 
that Arteriotomy is not always effectual in Apop 2 
Arteriotomy then is obſerved in _y Caſes to be ” rnd 
Advantages ſuperior to thoſe of eneſection, 8 — 
whole Danger of it may be prevented by proper fg 
Bandage, we may hence be enabled to make a * 11 
the Opinion of thoſe who not my pronounce i 
but alſo place it upon a Level with Veneſection ary | 
cacy. Notwithſtanding what has been faid, Im Galt be 
own, that thoſe Phyſicians moſt effectualh con whol 
Welfare of the Patients, and their own Repu ; 
eaſes, where Life is not immediately threatened Remi 
courſe to Arteriotomy, till they have found al on thi( 
ſectual. But, that the Effects to be ed oduced, l 
tion may be the more ſpeedily and ſen bly pr Regine 
veceſlary, at the ſame time, to injoin a prop? 5 © 
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qticines, that have a Tendency to remòve the Diſorder 


— the Patient labours, and for which the Opera- 


Heiſter's In/litutiones. Chirurgicæ. 


4 L 1 
eld ARTETISCOS. One who ſuffers the 


'  Rulandus. 7 k #17 
dn ETA. A Plant of which Dale mentions two 


me | 7 
The firſt is the Office- Cyclamen, Schrod. Lib. 4: 


1 hiculato folio, Ger. 694. Emac. 843. - 
iz in —_ A C. B. Pin. Wourn. 


oerh. Ind. A. 2. 150. Hitt. 


gh Elem. Bot. 158. 


ohio rotundiore vulgatior, J. B. 2. 551. Rail 
yclamen, Panis Porcinus, Chab. 5 10. SOW- 


of of Sowbread is round, and ſomewhat flattiſh, 
mall Turnep; of a dark-brown Colour on the Outſide, 
[renal dark Fibres ſhooting from the Bottom. The 
b grow on thick, reddiſh Stalks, of a darkiſh Green 


lch or purpliſh Colour, in Shape like the Leaves of 
muna, round, and hollow'd in next the Stalk. Among 
iſe the Flowers, each on its own Foot-ftalk, which 
y ſlendereſt next the Ground. bog are made up of 
ingle pendulous Leaf, divided into five ſharp-pointed 


he Stalk with the Seed-veſſel coils itſelf round towards the 
lie a little Snake: Sowbread is planted with us only in 
w.. its native Place being the A/ps, and the Mountains of 
umd Styria. It flowers in September and October. 


e Root of Sowbread is very forcing, and principally uſed 
ng away the Birth and is, and to provoke the 


krs of the Head, uſed in Form of any Errhine. 
x alſo againſt cutaneous Eruptions. Miller's Bot. Off 

ſays it ſhould be uſed with Caution internally. 
| ſecond is the 
men Arthanita, Offic. Cyclamen hedere . folio, Ger. 
Enac, 843. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1206. C. B. 308. 
erh. Ind. A. 2. 151. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 552. 
large, Autumnale, Park. Parad. 296. 
BREAD, | | 
lich is kept in our Shops. Dale. 
b called from db, a Joint. It cures Affections of the 
Blancard. 


wgether with Bread artfully digeſted in Dung. Ruland. 
M, » 


bould rather be written ART OICUM, as Caſtellus obſerves, 
& derived from di, Bread. Rulandus calls it alſo Pan- 


THREMBOLUS,. dg0giy-Boace, from ag9gor, a Joint, 
Ms, to impel, or force in. An Inſtrument, by means 
ich the luxated Bone of a Joint is reſtored to its natural 
ad Situation, Caſtellus from Sponius. 

THRITICA, agbellind, is the fame as 

HRT TIS, the Gout, from 4ebgv, a Joint; as if we 
ky the Diſeaſe of the Joints, or Joint-evil. 

Mich has been ſaid on this Diſtemper by Authors of almoſt 
Þ; and ſo many trifling Theories have been erected with 
io the Gout, that it would take up. a great Number of 
. an Extract of what has ſaid on this 
. ubject uch of this I ſhall therefore paſs over ; and 
Xe will ſuſtain but little Loſs by this Omiſſion, becauſe 
in Practice, the only thing which can render a Theory 
t has not yet confirmed the Speculations of any Author ; 
the Diſtemper has remained incurable, notwith- 
Rl the Viſions of Theoriſts, and Boaſts of Empirics. 
{ethod I ſhall take in this Article will be to give, firſt, 
Aments of two Authors only amongſt the Antients, 
C 4reteus, and. Cœlius Aurelanus.  . 

a the Hiſtory of the Diſtemper from Sydenham. 
"5 the Hiſtory of the Anomalous,. or Irregular Gout, 
r of Cure, from Muſgrave. | 
10 , {hall take the Liberty of making ſome Remarks 
ww this obſtinate Diſtemper. | 


| From ARET AUS. 
* 78 affects all the Joints in common is an Ar- 
\ ze de ſeated in the Feet, it is called Podagra 3 if in 
1 J. a Sciatica; if in the Hands, a Chiragra: And 
4 whether the Pain. immediately attacks, the Patient 
| udden Cauſe ; or the Matter of the Diſcaſe, which 


Cyclamen vulgare, folio rotundo, Park. Parad. 


frequently marked with white Spots, and underneath - 


is, which turn themſelves backward when they open, 
of a pale purple or bloom Colour: When theſe are fal- 


s The Juice is commended by ſome _—_ * 6 
t is of 


ourn. Inſt. 
Cyclamen 


COMMON 
j Species agrees in Virtues with the preceding; and is the 


ITHETICA, or ARI HRE TICà, is the Herb Ground- 


alterin 


had for a long time lain dormant, is, upon ſonis ſlight Occaſion 
kindled into a Fit. If the Diſeaſe becomes univerſal, it affects 


the whole nervous Syſtem. The Pain firſt ſeizes the Nerves, 


the Ligaments of the Joints, and all thoſe Parts which ariſe 
from and terminate in the Bones. And here it is Matter of 
great Admiration; that the Bones, which are utterly infenſible 
to a Cut, or a. Bruiſe, ſhould under this Diſtemper acquire ſo 


exquiſite a Senſation of Pain, as no .Blows from an Iron Bar, 


no Compreſſion with Cords, no Wounds with a Sword, nor 
Burnings with Fire, are capable of producing, but ate rather 
wiſh'd for and choſen as Alleviations and Remedies of greater 
Pains. — if the affected Bones were even to be amputated, 
the Pain endur'd under the Section would bediminiſhed, as a ſmall 
thing is by Compariſon with a greater; or, if it ſhould happen 
to prevail, the Patient would by that means receive a Pleaſure 
from the Oblivion of his former Pain. Such then are the Miſ- 
fortunes which are incident to the Teeth, as well as the Bones. 

The true and undoubted Cauſe hereof is only known to the 
Gods, but Men may be allow'd to aſſign a probable Reaſon for 
it, which I ſhall do in ſhort as follows. Bodies of a very denſe 
Subſtance are inſenſible to the Touch and Wounds, and there- - 
fore can feel no Pain from ſuch Impreſſions: For Pain is a Sen- 
ſation of Aſperities; but a denſe Subftance is not ſubje& to be 
exaſperated, and therefore is unſuſceptible of Pain? On the con- 
trary, whatever is of a rare Contexture, is quick of Senſation, and 
exaſperated with a Wound. But ſince denfe Subſtances are alſo 
animated by their native Heat, they exerciſe Senfation by the ſame 
Heat. Thoꝰ there be a ſubſtantial efficient Cauſe then of a Wound, 
as a Sword; or a Stone, the Subſtance of the ſuffering Body 
receives no painful Senſation, becauſe of its natural Denſeneſs. 
But if the native Heat be alter'd from its juſt Temperament, 
the Senſation is perverted, and the Heat of ſuch Subſtances, be- 
ing excited —_ internal Impulſe of the ſenſitive Faculty, be- 
gets its own Pain; but Pains proceed from an Increafe or Lu- 
xuriancy of Nature. — 4 | . 

The Arthritis makes its Attacks afrer different Manners, ac- 
cording to the Nature of the Joint. Sometimes it ſeizes upon 


the Hips, and often leaves a Lameneſs behind it; but is more 


favourable to the reſt of the Members, and ſpares the ſmaller 
ones, as the Feet and Hands. For if it fixes on a large Mem- 
ber, which has Room to entertain it, it does not tranſgreſs the 
Bounds of that Limb ; but if it begins with a ſmall Part, it 
makes its Entrance in a mild and unexpected manner, In the 
Seiatica it begins with the hinder Part of the Thigh, the Ham, 
or the Tibia; at other times the Pain ſeizes upon the Acetabu- 
lym of the Os Femoris, and then makes an Attack upon the 
Buttocks or Loins, and ſeems to be any thing rather than a 


| | | Sciatica, In the Joints it begins its Courſe in the following 
HOICUM is a red Oil extracted from the Roots of 


manner: Firſt, the great Toe is ſeized with a Pain; after that, 
the fore Part of the Heel; on which we lay moſt Streſs; then the 
Cavity near the ſame Part, and laſt of all the Ancle- bone ſwells. 
The Paticnt aſcribe their Illneſs to wrong Cauſes ; ſome lay 
the Fault on their new Shoes, others on a long Walk ; one 
imputes it to a Stroke, another to a Tread : None thinks the 
Cauſe to be internal, nor will the Patients believe thoſe who are 
ſo wiſe as to tell them the Truth. For this Reaſon the Diſtem- 
per becomes incurable, becauſe it is not oppoſed by a Phyſician 
in the Beginning, when it was in its weakeſt State ; but when it 


has acquired Strength with Time, all the Care and Thought 


ſpent about it are thrown 2 Some then are fetter'd with. 
the Gout in their Feet during Life ; in others it extends itſelf 
through the whole Compals of the Body; but for the moſt part 
it ruſhes from the Feet upon the Hands; for the Difference is 
not much, whether the Diſeaſe be in the Hands or the Feet, 
both theſe Parts being of the ſame Nature, ſlender and void of 
Fleſh, moſt expoſed to the outward Cold, and moſt remote 
from the internal Heat, Hence it aſcends to the Elbow and 
Knee, and ſeizes on the Acetabula of the Offa Femoris, where 
its Courſe, and (ar — it makes a Tranſition 
to the Muſcles of the Back and x. The Diſorder ſpreads 
at an incredible rate, takes Poſſeſſion of the Vertebræ of the 
Neck and Spine, and fixes itſelf on the Extremity of the Os 
Sacrum; and though all theſe Parts labour under one common 
Diſeaſe, each Part has its peculiar Pain. To proceed, the 
Tendons, Glands, and Muſcles, ſuffer all together under Pain 
and Tenſion ; the Muſcles of the Jaws, and of the Temples, 
and afterwards thoſe of the Kidneys and Bladder ; and, what is 
moſt of all to be admired, the very Noſtrik, Ears, and Lips, 
are affected *, for Nerves and Muſcles are found in every Part. 
A certain Perſon was afflicted with a Pain of the Sutures of 
the Head, and being ignorant of the Parts affected, deſcribed 
the F igures of the Sutures, as the oblique, ſtrait, and tranſverſe 
Sutures, on the fore and hinder Part of the Head, 2 
of a dull Pain which had fix'd itfelf in the Bones; for the Diſ- 
eaſe prey'd as much upon every Cloſure of the Bones; as upon 
a Joint of the Foot or Hand. The Joints are alſo beſet with 
Calloſities, which at firſt reſemble an Abſceſs 3 but growing 


ben takes Occaſion. to profeſs. his Wonder, how Gergat, de eract and maſterly in his Deſcriptions, ſhould overlook what 


obſerved, which was, chat in the Extremity of the Diſcaſe the Iris is ſometimes affected. 
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more and more condenſed, and the humid Matter being con- 
creted, Iaflexion becomes painful. At laſt white, ſolid Sub- 


ſtances, or Tophi, are formed, and ſmall Tubercles, like Pim- 
ples in the Face, and ſometimes bigger, overſpread the Part. 


The Humour itſelf is white, thick, and of à Subſtance like | 


Hail; and indeed the Nature of the Diſeaſe is to diffuſe a Cold- 
neſs like that of Hail over the Body. To ſome this Diſtemper 
ſeems to conſiſt in ſomething different from Heat or Cold, for 
we teceive Pleaſure ſometimes from one, and ſometimes from 
the other; but I am of Opinion, that the Diſeaſe is one in 


there is Need of Refrigeration, in order to mitigate and repreſs 
the Violence of this, which they 
tis, But if the internal Pain of the Nerves continues, and the 


Joint be cold, without any Swelling, the Diſeaſe may be faid 


to be of the cold Kind, for which heating Medicines are 


required for reſtoring Heat to the Part. And for the moſt part 
ſuch Medicines as are endued with a great deal of Acrimony are 
neceſlary- to be uſed, which, by their ſtimulating Warmth, 
may raiſe the collapſed Parts into a Tumor, and draw the in- 
ternal Heat to the Superftcies ; after which Refrigeratits may be 
ſerviceable; as appears from conſidering that the fame Treat- 
ment does not always agree with the ſame Patients; for what is 
beneficial: at one time, proves hurtful at another; but, to ſay 


all in a Word, Heat is neceſſary in the * and — 6 
; ſometimes it takes 


the End. The Padagra is ſeldom perpetu 
its Leave of the Patient for a long time together, becauſe it 
pens to be ratefy'd. A gouty Perſon at the Olympic Games, 
on a Remiſſion of his Fit, won the Prize at a F oot- race. 

Men are more ſubject to this Diſtemper than Women, but 
endure it better; on the contrary, Women are not ſo fre- 
quently afflicted with it as Men, but more ſeverely. For what- 
ever Exils we ſubmit to from Neceſſity, their ftrange and unfa- 
miliar Form increaſes the Calamity. The Age which lies moſt 
obnoxious to the Arthritis is after five-and-thirty ; but it may 
be contracted ſooner or later, according to the Conſtitution, 
and way of Living. The Pains indeed are great, but the Sym- 
ptoms which accompany them are more to be dreaded ; ſuch 
are, A Canons at being touched, Inability to move, Loſs 
of Appetite, Thirſt, and want of Sleep. If the Patients reco- 
ver, juſt as if they had eſcaped from Death, lead a remiſs 
Life, becoming intemperate, open, — ntiful, and 
luxurious in Diet; and, as if they were ſure to eſcape from 
Death once more, enjoy the preſent Life with all manner of 
Freedom. The Podagra often tes into a Dropſy, and 
fometimes-into an A/bma, in which Caſes Death is unavoidable. 
Aretæus ti ail. x, on. go. mad, Lib. 2. Cap. 12. 

* Food, and Radiſhes often, after which recourſe muſt 
be had ta Hellebore. The Diet in ſuch Cafes muſt be ſuch as 


is commonly preſcrib'd in other chronical Diſorders; and, next 


to Diet, Unctions, and cold Bathing in Sea-water, are the 
moſt uſual Remedies for all gouty Patients. Hellebore is indeed 
a noble Medicine in the firſt Attacks of the Gout ; but if the 
Diſeaſe be grown inveterate, and deſcend by hereditary Succeſ- 
ſion from the Parents, it accompanies the Patient to the Grave. 

The following Method is adviſable under a Fit of the Gout : 
Let the affected Part be wrapped in Sheeps greaſy Wool, and 
embrocated with Wine and Oil of Roſes. Some have received 
Benefit from the Application of a Sponge dipt in Oxycrate. 
After theſe let a Cataplaſm be made of Bread, and Refrigerants, 
as Gourds, Pompions, the fmall Gourd, Plantain, and Roſe- 
leaves. The Herb Sideritis is alſo a Lenitive, uſed with Bread, 
Moss, roots, the Herb Cinquefoil, and Horehound 
with fine lender Leaves, the Decoction of which drank miti- 
Pain; and the Herb, with Crums of Bread and Barley- 
„ makes a Cataplaſm. Alſo that Part of a Citron which is 
not eatable, together with Polenta, is an excellent Remedy ; 
and fo are dry Figs and Almonds, with Meal of one ſort or 
other. Theſe Remedies are of the Claſs of Refrigerants ; and 
ſome of theſe have been found to relieve in particular Caſes, and 
the ſame has alſo ſometimes been effectual in others. 

Others require heating Medicines, and among theſe the ſame 
does Good to different Perſons, on a different Account, The 
following is commonly eſteemed as an excellent Lenitive : Feed 
2 Goat with Iris, as much as it will eat ; and after allowing a 
ſufficient Time for Digeſtion, kill the Goat, and let the Pati- 
eat put his Feet tu ge non vn There are a 
thoufand Remedies for the Gout ; for this Diſtemper puts every 
one who has the Misfortune to labour under it upon being-his 
— 1 —— er. — 4 Lib. 2. Cap. 12. 
As to the Theory of Aretæm, it is much on a Level with 
A Artem is impetfedt with reſpect to the Cure, I ſhall 
m Cogiivs AURELIANUS, 


If the Patient is coftive, a ſimple Clyſter is to be injected; 
mid when the Diſcaſe has artiv'd at its greateſt Height, Yo that 
the Parts appear tumid and inflated; Seatificition is to bee; 
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W 


alſe to be uſed; and Fomentation witk warm W 


ö en 
or Marſtimallows. A lenitive Cataplaſm i, Alt, Lk 
Eſſence, and has one Cauſe, that is, innate Cold. But if it 
ſhould increaſe very faſt, and there appear all the Signs of Heat, 
Weight. For this 
call the hot Species of Arthri- 


and if the Situation of the Parts will admit of . C. 
Glaſſes or Leeches ard to be apply d. But Scarig.., 
out Cupping is the more gentle of theſe Mech n 
Caſe there is none oſ that i of the Parts, bien 
neceſſary Conſequence of Cupping. The Bites ale 


alto accompany'd. with ſuch a Degree of Pa; 
Scarification is ſtill more tolerable. aporativn ren an 


Water and Oil; or with a Decoction of F ater ory 


though before it was highly improper ; becauſ. N 
ſwelling, ought not to be loaded and — . I 
1 Purpoſe then we are to uſe Bread « 
ſoftened, either alone, or mixed with the boiled Roots 
frey, which the Greeks call ovppur@, or thoſe of Mya, 
lows, or fuch other things as we approve of for Vacs... 
Then the Diſcaſe is evidently and indiſputably on th, 
we are to preſeribe Bathings, Variety of Fog. 
Water for the Patients Drink; and in order to allay the] 
cauſed by the Diſtemper, we are to uſe Cerats mate 
ſweet Oil, or Cyprian Oil, or that Medicine prepared 
which the Greeks call u gear, then a Malagma of Dy | 
or Mnaſeum, or what is commonly call'd Diatelros, d 
leum, or Diathalaſſffum. The Patients Body is by lit 
little to be ſtre ned by walking in eaſy Shoes; he ng 
ſame time carefully to guard againſt every thing that ay 
him, and all Exceffes, eſpecially in Wine, Venery, ante 


hap- thing that bas a Tendency to bring on Indigeſtion. In 


pats to give Arthritic Patients Wax to mould (oft by 
in ; ot thoſe Inſtruments which the Gymnaſtics o 
Halteres, are to be held in their Hands, and'mov'd; dt 
Inſtruments ought at firſt to be of Wax, or Wood with 
Lead melted here and there into it; then more weighty R 
may be given them, according to the Advances of the Cure, 
even though the Diſeaſe ſhould be long protracted, the i 
mentioned Simplicity of. Cure-is to be obſerved during the 
roxyſms ; but in the Intervals, the Body is to be freng 
and recruited : For this Purpoſe let Geſtation, according t 
Patients Strength, be uſed, then walking upon Ground 1 
even with ſoft Straw, together with Yoc:feration, and Unl 
of the Body; for in this Caſe, as well as in other Diſorde 
an old Date, the want of due and proper Exerciſe renden 
Patients groſs and corpulent, by which means the Joint 
rack'd, and the unexerciſed Nerves weakened. Bathing 
alſo to be employed on ſtated Occaſions, and the Patient 
have Variety of Food of a neutral Quality. He is alſo 
ſmall Quantity of mild Wine; but that muſt always be 
after his Meals; then a ſimple or compound Drypax, ud 
ropteſis, or Provocation of Sweat by Fire, the Heat of tie 
warm Skins, or hot Sea-ſand ; after theſe, Sprinklug, 
the Greeks call cuundouarae, of Nitre, Adarce, and E ; 
bium. Then Ointments are to be apply'd ; and ſud 
cines as remove Wearineſs and Pain, call'd by the Grub 
compoſed of Squills, wild Cucumber, as alſo of Zuphoriu 
Adarce. Then a Malagma is to be uſed of what weal 
halon or Diadaphniden, or Diadarce, or a Lixiviun d 
/lafte, or any thing elſe of alike Nature. The Rubiual 
the Skin, by the Greeks call'd gorrypds, is alſo to be pi 
by Applications of Muſtard, He is alſo to be dire&edw 
Greeks call Drimyphagia, or the Uſe of acrid oubtlanct 
the Regimen of the Meta ſyncritic Cycle 3 as allo Vail 
emetic Roots, and Hellebore, and Bathings, ſuch 3 1 
ſcribed for thoſe who labour under Sciaticas. Tamm 
are alſo to be uſed made of Decoctions of Mugwort, 
Sea-water. Then the Patient is to uſe Swimmwh © 
warm or cold Water. The Uſe of natural Water 1 
per both of the hot and cold Kind, fuch as thoſe of ue 
and Cutilian Lake in Italy. The Ute of all the abone mt 
Remedies is to be continued; for they will either 
perfect Cure, or, which is next to it, render the K 
the Paroxyſms leſs frequent. * _— 
Some of the Antients preſcribed Medicines in ths Vi 
be drank for a Year, ſuch as that call'd Dia ** 
Dia ſcordeon. Theſe were to be for a complete F 
ning, by thoſe in whom the Diſtemper was not of Loc: 
that is, if had not contradted-it above five VE. 
Uſe of this Courſe, which they did not approves. | 
tient's was diſpoſed by proper Evacuation 
upon it. If the Courſe was not Neunes in fort” 
ning, yet it was to be followed for the N tb 
which a Year conſiſts, though v6Hſiderable Inter | 
pen between them. But in my 


vice of Soranu, 2 long- d Courſe-of 
is to be dreaded in 1 — ſince of $007 | 
nary and moſt falutary Foods'to which the Parent | 41 
accuſtomed, cannot be uſod bychim. Phun um 1 
tients we find Aocounts'of fore Price falling Made 
eaſes, by a conſtant and protracted Uſe of © 
others cho have died ef A pyplenies, lauren ©, 
momies ; und chat others, by the ame meth 


&s boil? 
of Henb 
ud He 
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1 and ſſender Regimen; for the, Exceſs, of pecy. 

Wen: abating,, and Health cantigujhg, ſame bave been 

Rive over their, Cougle,, and haye been, ae prejuz; 
*. x -CO ; 9 it 

in it Favors FOR: the | Att f nor bl al 1 | Ve, that; 


Kb ze 11.98. | 7 | "+ 
Acht means excitg, Tumors FE mg alſa, approve 91 9 


rent Means, and, BIejerme < ataplalms- 
ring 0 they Ight pn, the very Medir, 
| neats of ich uur Papient. is religygd ;, for ſome things 
beit Natures adapted. to ſome Patients, and others to. 
. aud the Uſe of different. Medicines, 7 different ar 
ſdduce the ſame, Effect; that is, the ee oh 
Remedies of quite Contrary Intentions e alſo. been, 


— 


- 


{in this Caſe 3 for Inſtance, laxative Medicines in Conz 
bn ih A rents and Reſtorers, ſuch as the Malagma 
Jhuſeuin, or Diachylon. Some, on the contrary, have, 
the more violent Aſtringents 422 ſuch as teon 


a 
1 


n Etiug) Chgicenum, and thel Empaſfrum Erafiſira- 
x allo a Cataplaſmm of the Powder of Panic and Eint- 
nd of wild Cabbage or Groundſel, or Water-ſca-green,, 
Late, or Henbane, or Lentil, of ihe, Fart of a Ci” 
& Pompion, or Origanum, or Thyme, or Lupins, or 
bn, or Bets, or Pomgranates with green Leaves; or its 
in. which the Latins call Ampullagitm, boil d with Vi- 
; or wild Rue with Vinegar alone, or with common 
; or the Sediment of , Vinegar with Smallage; or . the 
f the Vine with common Polenta ; or fine Meal, of, 
iter Vetch ; or of Beans, Barley, Darnel, or Lupins, 
the Dregs of Wine or Vinegar 2 f Figs, boil'd with 
rand \ ine, and beat, into the Canſiſtence of. Honey; 
marating the harder Parts, they order the Remainder to 
lin boiled, As alſo'of the. tender Stalks of Poppy, which 
reks call adi; or their Leayes, and Quinces and Pom-, 
& boil'd in Wine, and their Pulps with Honey; or the 
of Henbane with Storax ; or Roots and Leaves of Hya- 
ud Horehound ; as alſo Lime boil'd in Honey; and 
p, Stofax,. and bitter Almonds thoroughly boil'd in Cy-; 
Dil and Vinegar :; With theſe they order the Parts af- 
to be anointed. Thus, without any Order, and, in a 
x, repugnant to the Art of Phyſic, they order things the 
rectly oppoſite, and paſs from one Medicine to another, 
[git on ſuch as are proper for the Diſeaſe ; ſince dif- 
Patients are reliey'd by different Means. This Method 
ws Experiments is, by the Greeks called gd ragmn wee, 
ves. not adhere to certain ſtated: Medicines for the Cure 
ſales; but makes Trial of Numbers till the Intention is 
Fd, Beſides, it ſometimes happens, that the Paroxyſms 
ſeize the Patient for a long time, and of their own ac- 
come gradually more gentle, and, the Diſeaſe declining. 
the Patient is perfectly cured. But thoſe Medicines, 
ae thought proper in the declining State of the Diſeaſe, 
od burtful in its Beginning or firſt Stage, ſince they are 
led at a ſeaſonable, Time; they therefore think, that 
we. relieved by one Set of Medicines, and others by an- 
But we ought to be very careful to adjuſt and pro- 
L Medicines to the Stages of the Diſeaſe, and the State 
latient; for, in the Beginnings of the Diſtemper, mode- 
gents are proper; but in' its. Increaſe and Height, 
g and laxative Medicines are to be uſed. In the De. 
ly Emollients are proper. In the Interyals, corrobo- 
al recruiting Medicines take Place. But cold and re- 
Hedicines, call'd by the Greeks dmenpustud, are proper 


j 


* 


len the Disorder is attended with an Eryſipelas. But 


Wn, that even in this Caſe Coolers are ſerviceable, as 


2 the Inflammation; for their Application, ſay 
| p de to thoſe burning Heats which ariſe from Tu- 
nl allays them Juſt as cold Water poured into hot Wa-. 
5 K to a mild and tepid Heat. But this Concluſion 
Ales fince tis what the Greeks call. Sepbiſna; for if 
PINS was good, it would follow, that cold Subſtan- 
f VEE for all Tumors. We are therefore to adjuſt 
N to the Natures of Diſorders, and their ſeveral Stages. 
Fro Caſes commend an Acopum of Toads. Some 
if; x oe with the Fat of a Sea-calf, and wear Shoes 
I's kin. Others again boil this Animal alive, and 
pf and affirm that anointing with the Oil, pro- 
* gular Efficacy ; for many fooliſh Medicines are 
Wed at _ People to be effectual, becauſe they have 
Ihe with 7 ime when the Diſeaſe was not fixed, but 
Manes, © Attack on the Body, and often chang- 
lat e in Uke manner, approv'd of Vomits exhibited 
N. * or thrice every. Month, imagining that by 
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that means the peccant Matter was hinder'd from reaching the 
Joints, and Indigeſtion prevented ; not adverting that the Pa- 
tient ſuffer'd ſtill more and more, ſince by tis mneans the 


Gums become putrid, ths Teeth are render'd lodſe, the Eyes 
diſtorted and weaken'd, the whole Head! filꝰd, the Stomach 
viplently affected, and all the Nerves drawn; into Conſent. A 


ſpare and ſlender Diet is therefore rtiore commendable in this 


eaſe, and the Foundation of the: Cure is to be:laid in Abſti- 
nene. of; 1 , „% Yo TED ot „ I oft f. 
cl Many Phyſical Writers in this Diſtemper recommend the 
more acrid, Þ 

which they,gall;Diuretic. But we nuſt carefully guartlagainſt 
Wie the Stomach, which are very readily produced by 

Miety Ot, l 
tate the Bladder, which is of a vtryr nervous, and conſequently 


a very ſenſible Nature; and when it is affected, by ãta nervous 

ality it cnveys Pain and Untaſineſs to all the: Parts: of 
the Body: But, Inet: ta enumerate all the Errors of the An- 
tients, I think what they bave wiitten concerning the Gout vain, 
ol of Cure above 


prolix, and ſriyolous à and that the ſeveral Steps 
mention d are ſufſicient; but as I have Hitherto made noi men- 


tion. of the ſ{gyeral Authors from whom they. were taken, 1 


ſhall here ſuhjoin an, Account of -them.. - he firſt then is 
Digeles in the, Books be wrote concerning Diſeaſes, their 
Cauſes. anch Gures. Pranagoras in lis third Book of Hiſeaſes. 


N Ergh/tratus inthe Book he} wrote concerning the Ga, in 
7 


which, tho? be fqrbids Purgatives call'd Catharizcs, yet he pro- 
miſed a Malagma tp King Ptoltmy, a Receipt of which he has 
nat left; tho” ſome People mention their having) ſeen this 
Medicine of Eraſtrotus. Many alſo of the Followers of Hero- 
philus, and Aſclepindes in his Books. wrote to Eraſiſtratus, and 
Heraclides Larentinus; and Themiſan/ in this ſecond Book of 


chronical Diſeaſe, who ſometimes. talks like one of the Me- 


thodic Sect, and ſometimes not!; for he recommends Phlebo- 
tomy in the Feet, does not account, for any Part of his Pra- 
ctice, and confounds the Qualities of Cataplaſms, not diſtin- 


guiſhing between Aſtringents and Lætatives: But what oc 
ſion have we to confute his Sentiment in this Particular, ſince 


*tis as well known, that Phlebotomy, in the Feet occaſions a 


Derivation of Humours to the Parts affected, as tis, that ex- 
ceſſive Drinking weakens the Nerves? Theſſalus, however, in 


his ſecond Book, which he calls Regularis, has laid down: the 
Cure of the Gout imperfectly indeed, but in a manner con- 


ſiſtent enough with the Principles of the Methodic Sect. Cw. 
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Aurel, Chron, Lib. 5. Cap. 3. 
oa *i v1 11124. Brom SYDENHAM, S | no 
The Gout generally attacks thoſe aged Perſons who have 

ſpent moſt Part of their Lives in Eaſe, Voluptuouſneſs, High- 


living, and too free an Uſe of Wine, and other ſpirituous 
Liquors, and at length, on account of the common Inability to 


— 8 


Motion in old Age, entirely left off thoſe Exerciſes, which 


young Perſons generally uſe. And further, ſuch as are liable 


to this Diſeaſe have large Heads, and are generally of a ple- 


thoric, moiſt, and lax Habit of Body, and withal of. a ſtro 
and vigorous Conſtitution, and poſſeſſed of the beſt Stamina 
The Gout, however, not only ſeizes the groſs and corpu- 
lent, but ſometimes, tho? leſs frequently, affects lean. and ſlen- 
der People; neither does it always wait till old Age | 
but ſometimes attacks ſuch as are in the Prime of Liſe, when 
they have received the Seeds of it from gouty Parents, or have 
otherwiſe occaſioned it by an over-early Uſe of Venery; or the 
leaving off ſuch Exerciſes as they formerly indulged to Exreſs ; 
and beſides have had a voracious Appetite, and uſed ſpirituous 
Liquors immoderately, and afterwards quitted them of a ſud- 
den for thoſe of a thin and cooling kind. (nh 
When it ſeizes a Perſon far advanced.in Years, for the. firſt . 
time, it never has ſuch ſtated Periods, nor proves ſo violent, as 
when it attacks one that is younger, bęcauſe, he generally: pe- 
riſhes before the Diſeaſe accompany'd with its natural. Sym 
toms, comes to its Height; and becauſe the native Heat and 
* of the Body being diminiſh'd, the Diſtemper cannot be 
ſo conſtantly and effectually propell'd and fix'd upon the Joints. - 
But when it comes on ſooner, tho it may not yet fix on one 
Part, nor prove ſo ſevere, but affect the Patient occaſionally, 
keeping no certain Period, giving only a little Pain for a few. 
Days, and coming on and going off without any Regularity ; 
yet, however, in time it takes full Poſſeſſion, and becomes 
regular both with reſpect to the Time of its coming, and the 
Duration of the Fit; ſo that it is more ſevere in its Progreis 
than in its Beginning. | S IEG Ba Pt 
I ſhall firſt treat of the Regular Gouts, and next of the Irre- 
gular ; whether occaſioned by an unadviſed Uſe of improper: 
Remedies, or the Weakneſs of the Subject. 


The Gout, when regular, generally cizes the Patient in the 
udden towards the Cloſe of 


urgatives, and ſuch Medicines as promote Urine, - 


1 
[Mgdicines ; ,- we; muſt: alſo take care not ito) irri- 
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Stomach, and much Flatulency and Heavineſs, that; 
creaſe: til} the Fit at laſt. commences; which,however, is preceded. 
for a ſem Nays by a Numbnefsofithe Thighs, and à fort of De- 
ſcent of Flatulencies thro* the fleſhy Parts thereof, along with 
convulfixe Motions ; and the Ne the Ap- 
petite is ſharp; but preternatural. The Patient goes to Bed, and 
Necps- quietiy till about Two in the Morning when fle is 
awakened by a- Pain which uſually ſeizes the great Toe, but 
ſometimes the Heel, the Calf of the Leg, or the Ankle. The 
Pain reſembles that of a diſlocated Bone, and is attended with 


ny in: 


a Senſation, as if warm Water were poured upom the Mem- 
branes of the Part affected; and theſe Symptoms are immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by — — and u ſlighe Fever. 


The Chilne and Shivering abate in prcportion as the Pain in- 


more violent every Hour, and comes to its 
Evening, adapting itſelf to the humerous Bones of the Tarſus 
and Metatarſus, the Li whereof it affect; ſometimes 


reſembling. a Tenſion or Laceration of thoſe Ligaments, ſome- 
times the Gnawing of à Dog, and ſometimes a Weight and 


the gouty 


wall the Situation of Pater hy 
by continuall i Situs the 0 8 
Part — — abates not till two ot 
three o Clock in the ing, that is, — 0 Hours 
| the Patient To 

Digeſtion, and ſome 

| 72 2 

e to proceed from the laſt Poſition of the Part : 


the gouty Matter be copious, the Part affected wilt be ſom 
what pained, and the Pain will inereaſe towards the E 

and remit about Break of Day. In a it 

other Foot in the ſame manner; and if the Pain be violent in 
this, and that which was firſt ſeized be quite eaſy, the Weakneſs 
thereof ſdon vaniſhes, and it becomes as if 
it had never been indiſpoſed : Nevertheleſs, the affects the 
Foot laſt ſeized, as it did the former, both with reſpect to the 


| cop 
one Foot to contain, it affetts both at the fame time with 
Violence, but it generally attacks the Feet ſucceflively, as above 
remarked, When it has ſeized both Feet, the following Fits are 


irregular, both with re to the Time of Seizure, and their 
Continuance ; but the Pain always increaſes in the Evening, and 
remits in the ing ; and what we uſually call a Fit of the. 


Gout, which goes off ſooner or later, according to the Age of the 
Patient, is made up of a Number of theſe r Paroxyfms. 
For when this Diſeaſe lafts two or three Months, it is not to 
be eſtermed one continued Fit, but rather a Series or Aſſem- 
— — ſmall _ the laſt of which proves r 
5 peccant er being at length entire] lled, the 
Patient recovers his former l © 
tutions, and ſuch as ſeldom have the Govt, often happens in 
the Space of fourteen Days ; and in the Aged, and thoſe that 
have frequent Returns of the Diſeaſe, in two Months; but in 
ſuch. as are more debilitated, either with Age, or the long Du- 
ration, of the Diſtemper, it does not go off till Summer ad- 
vances, ' which drives it away, During the firſt fourteen Days 
the Urine is high-colour'd, and, after ion or Standing, 


lets full a red, gravelly Sediment; and not above a third Part. 


of the Liquids taken in is voided'by Urine, and the Body is 
generally coſtive during this Time. The Fit is accompanied 
throughout with Loſs of Appetite, a Chilneſs of the whole 
Body towards the Evening, and a Heavinefs and Uneaſineſa 
even of thoſe Parts that are not affected by the Diſeaſe. When 
the Fit) is going off, a violent Itehing ſeizes the Foot, eſpe- 
ally between the oes, whence the Skin peels off, as if the 
Patient had taken Poiſon. The Diſeaſe being over, the Ap- 
ite and Strength return ſooner or later, according as 
immodiately preceding Fit hath been more or leſs ſevere; and, 
in Conſequence of this, the following Fit comes on in a ſhorter 
or Space of Time; for, if the laſt Fit proved very vio- 
lent, che next will not attack the Patient till the ſame Seaſon of 
the Year returns again. Lr | 
In this manner does the regular Gout, accompany'd with 


its genuine and proper uy — 5 but when it is ex- 
aiperated, either by wrong or long Continuance, 


Stones not 
creaſes, which'is mild in the Beginning, but ot — 57 | 


an uneaſy Senfation in ſome 


which in ſtrong Conſti- 


the vulfion or Cramp, that if the Pain it occaſions were | 
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Supplies for the Diſeaſe, and Nature unable © "yt 
Mace Wo her uſtial Way, the Symptoms differ ars it 
from thoſe | 


proves, either that the Courſe of the Diſeaſe is 019, 
the” Strengen gradually impair'd). it now fee fl 
Writs, bon, Knee, akd oder Pars, 5 ff 


of the” Fingers crooked and motionleſs by Degree 
length forms ſtony Concretions in the Ligaments cf che J 
which delieiyiiag bodk the Scarf-tkin and Skin of the 
unli Can or Crabs-eyes appear, and ©; 
pick d out with a Needle. Sometimes the morbifc l 
Anon us . an Fog, wh Polos, 
and ted; ns Des the Thigh, we * 
ſtiftaln a Weight, yet without much Pain; bus 

aming the Knee, it attacks that Part more violen 
priving it of Motion, ſo as to nalt it, as it were, to 0. 
in the Bed. And when it is neceſſary to move the Pat 

either on account of the Reſtleſſneſs of the whole Bod 
is ſo frequent in this Diſeaſe, or ſome other urgent Os 


it ought to be done with great Caution, as the teaft cn 
Motion or Shock may perhaps give Pain, which 
rable for this Reaſon, becauſe it ſoon goes off. And, in 
, this Neceflity of moving the Patient with ſuch En 


is only 


Fenderneſs by the Affiſtants, is no incorifiderable at 
Evils' which attend the Gout ; for an Exceſs of Pain doe 
laſt during the whole Paroxyſm, in caſe the Part affed 
kept perfectly without Motion. ; | 
As the Gout heretofore did not uſually come on till tx 
cline of Winter, and went off in two or three Months, i 
continues all the Year, excepting two or three of the 


Summer Months. And it is further to be obſerved, that 


cardinal br Fit continues longer now than it dil 
tofore, ſo likewiſe thoſe particular Fits, of which the gene 
is made up, rage a longer time; for whereas one of thel 
not laft above a Day or two before, it now, where ever it 


| does not go off till the fourteenth Day, eſpecially if the Ft 
' FE nees be affected thereby. To this may be added, th 
Patient on the firſt or ſecond Day after its coming, belid 


Pain, is afflicted with Sickneſs, and a total Loſs of Appeti 

In the laſt Place, before the Diſeaſe came to ſuch ali 
the Patient not only enjoy'd longer Intervals between the 
1 had no 3 = _ on 
Body, all the bodily ions bei y performed; u 
now his Limbs, during the Tntermiſſion of the Diſeaſe, 
contracted and difabled, that tho he can ſtand, and g 
walk a little, yet it is very ſlowly, with great Trout 
ſo lamely, that it ſcarcely deſerves the Name of walkugj 


equal if. he endeavours to walk beyond his Strength, in order b 


ver the Uſe of his Feet, the ſtronger they grow, and t 
liable they are to Pain upon this Account, ſo much ma 
the morbific Matter, not wholly diffipated during this In 
threaten the Bowels, to the great Danger of the Fatie 
cannot be ſo freely thrown upon the Feet, which, in th 
of the Diſeaſe, are never quite free from Pain, but aw 


i; 2 
Moredver, the Patient is afflicted with ſeveral alle 
ptoms ; as a Pain in the Hzmorrhoidal Veins, nidoras 
tations reſembling the Taſte of the Aliment laſt taken 
corrupted in the Stomach ; this happens always after „ 
thing of difficult Digeſtion, or even no more 1 
a healthy Perſbn : Add to theſe a Loſs of Appetite, 9% 
bility of the whole Body, for want of Spirits 3 which fr 
Life melancholy and uncomfortable. Urine, 
before high-colour'd, eſpecially in the Fits, and 1 
fmall Quantity, now reſembles that which is 274 
Diabetes both in Colour and Quantity, and the Ba 
Parts itch much towards Bed-time. — 
It alſo happens, when the Diſeaſe is grown invete! 
after Yawning, eſpecially in the Morning, the Liga : 
Bones of the Metatarſus are violeritly convulſed, a 
be forcibly preſs'd by a ſtrong Hand. And ſom "fa 
no Yawning has preceded, when the Patient 1s Met uy 
ſelf to Sleep, he feels a ſudden Pain, as if the + 
breaking in Pieces by a Blow with a Stick, arts 
crying out with Pain. -The Tendons of the ale 
Ibiæ are ſometimes ſeized with ſo ſharp and | 


a ſhort Time, it would overcome all human —_ F 
ut after many racking Pains, the en F 
come leſs painful, as an Earneſt of the Delivery "oor 
ing Death is about to give, Nature being in part py 
the Quantity of the morbific Matter, and 12 wl 
as not to be able to propel it conſtantly an . 10 
xtremities ; but inſtead of the uſual exter Laſt 


Sickneſs, a Pain in the Belly, a ſpontaneous 
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| .. + Tend&hey td à Diarrhqa, ſuecesd. When theſe 
pins detent, they eaſe the Pain of the Limbe, which 
wm their going of; and the Paroxyſms ate much pro- 
" e alter date Sucteſfton of Pain and Sickneſs, For 
Nn ned, that When the Diſcaſe has cofitinnitd ſeve- 
yo pan dihiniſhes / gradually every Fit, and the 
len g rh bat rither by the Sickneſs than the Pain, 
FP. nes Fits, tho” it be longer, is not neuf O violent as 
a 10 he uſually ſuffer d, when his Strength was Tefs im- 
1 end this Violence of the Paal was vr- 
. compened by longer Thtervals between the Fits, and 
$f Bae the Patlone enjoy'd Sating the Threr- 
. Pain in this Dale i the ate Reedy 
n the mere violent it proves, the ſooner the Fit 
und the longer and more perfect is the Intertniſſron; 


. . 


VI. in 4210) 


ws ſpe the goin dent 9 * as the Pain, 
e to Motion ef the Parts affected, the Sick- 


Gone in in many Subjects, either becauſe the 
ti obliged do — 2 or * the ſecre- 
| ceaſed perform! proper Functions, or 
Nee do is form' d — a Part of the ſame morbific 
. wich however, 1 do not pretend to determine. But 
wht Cave foever this Diſeaſe proceeds, the Patient is 
434 Lob to know Whether the Stone or the Gout 
KS rere. And ſometimes it happens, that a Stone in 
+ both of the Ureters, intercepting the Paſſage of the 
+15 ths Bladder, deſtroys him without waiting for the low 
rr of | 
| 1 is not only reduced to this helpleſs Condition, 
6 complete his Miſery, bis Mind, during the Fit, ſym- 
bs with his Body, ſo that tis not eaſy to determine which 
tod ö moſt afflicted. For every Paroxyſm may be as 
Aeerominated a Fit of Anger, as a Fit of the Gent; the 
al Faculties being ſo enervated by the Weakneſs of the 
| 1510 be diſordered upon every trifling Occaſion ; whence 
Lt becomes as troubleſome to others, as he is to him- 
Moreover he is equally ſubject to the reſt of the Paſſions; 
ar, -Amdety, and the like, which alſo torment him till 
Nedenfiori of the Diſeaſe, when the Mind is reſtored to 
balotiy with the Body, having recovered its former Tran- 


thnclade, che Viſeers in time are fo much injured, from 
nation of the morbific Matter therein, that the Organs 
kretion no longer perform their Functions; whence the 
4 with vitiated Humours, ſtagnates, and 
ty Matter ceaſes to be thrown upon the Extremities as 
tly ; fo that at laſt the Patient is ſo happy; as to be freed 
— painful and burdenſome Liſe, by Death, the ulti- 
b be a Conſolation to me, and other gouty 
& of moderate Fortunes, and Nlender Abilities, is, that 
b Princes, Generals, Admirals, Philoſophers, and ſeve- 
bet great Men, have thus lived and died. In ſhort, it 
dz mote eſpecial manner be affirmed of this Diſeaſe, that 
ys more rich than poor Perfons, and more wiſe Men 
oh; which ſeems to demonſtrate the Juſtice and ſtrict 
wity of Providence, ho abundantly ſupplies thoſe that 
be of the Conveniencies of Life, with other Advan- 
ul tempers his Profuſion to others with an equal Mix- 
Dil; fo that it appears to be univerſally and abſolutely 
dat no Man ſhall enjoy unmixed Happineſs or Mi- 
nt experience both ; and this Mixture of Good and Evil, 
px to our Weakneſs, and periſhable Condition, is, per- 
fuited to our preſent State. | 

En ſeldom infeſts Women, except they are far ad- 
jy Years, and of a maſculine Habit of Body; for ſuch 
and emaciated, who in their Youth, or riper Age, 
bed Symptorns not unlike the Gout, owe them to 
thrdets, or ſome Rheumatiſm, the mor- 
mier whereof was not fufficiently carried off in the 
. Not have I hitherto found Children, or People not 
* a Maturity, affected with the true Gout. Yet I 
un * who have felt flight Touches of it before 
"i it theſe were ſuch as were whilſt their Fa- 
ee of Us Birte the Gur ; and let this ſuffice for 
| Lorouph Attention to the various Symptoms of this 
Kon t to proceed from an univerſally depraved 
A, er, as are ſubject to it, are either worn out 
Nhauche y $4 ute prematurely the Infirmities of 
1&5 and hence labòur under an univerſal Defet 


be uſed immediately after the 


lar ü | 
24 * after Pleaſures, and the like; to which 
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which ſerved to invigorate the Blood, and ſtrengthen the Tone 
of the Solids ; 'wherice the Strength decays, and the Con- 
coctions are no longer duly performed; but on the contrary, 
the excrementitious Part of the Juices, which was formerly 
expelled by means of ſuch Exercifes, is accumulated in the 
Veſfds in order to nouriſh the Diſeaſe. * And ſometimes it has 
happened; that the Difeaſe hath been increafed by a long-continu- 
& Application to'Study arid Meditation, whereby the finer and 
more volatile Spirits are diverted from their proper Function of 
4iſting the Concoctions. eee 05 3agne 7: 

Again, ſuch as are TubjeR to the Gout, Gefides having a bo- 
racious Appetite in general, principally covet Aliment that is 
difficult to digeſt ; of which, when tlie have eaten as plenti- 
fully as they uſually did when they uſed Exerciſe, their Organs 
are unequal to the Taft of digeſting it properly. But this way 
of Living dots not occafion the Cet fo frequently as che ex- 
ceflive Ufe of Wine, Which deſtroys the Ferments defigned for 


various Concoctions, hurts the Concoctions themſelves, and 
 drercomes and Glffpates the natural Spirits, by reaſon of the 


Abundance of adventitious Vapours. Now the Spirits, which 
e the Inftruments of Concoction, being weakened, and: the 
lood at the füme time overburdened with Juices, all the Con- 

coctions muſt —＋ be depraved, as all the Viſcera are ſo 

oppreſs'd. Hence the Spirits, that have long been in a deckne- 
ing State, are now quite exhauſted. For if this Diſeaſe pro- 
deeded only from a Debility of the Spirits, it would equally 
affect Children, Women, and People debilitated by à tedious 

Hinefs ; whereas the ſtrongeſt and moſt robuſt Conſtitutions are 

principally ſubject to it, but not before Abundance of Humours 

are co lected in the Body, through the Decay and Waſte of the 
natural Heat and Spirits, which in Conjunction pervert the viti- 

ated Concoctions. $ Sat 7 

Again, as each of the Cauſes we have enumerated promotes 

Indigeſtion, ſo moſt of them contribute, in ſome meaſare, to 

introduce a Laxity of the Habit, and Maſcles of the Body, 

which makes way for the Reception of crude and indi 
uices, as often as they are thrown upon the external Parts. 
or when, by lying long in the Blood, they are inereaſed in 

Quantity, and have put on a morbid Quality, they at laſt ac- 

quire a Heat ſufficient for PutrefaRtion ; and; Nature being then 

ho longer able to regulate them, they ſhew themfelves in the 

Form of a Diſeaſe, and fall upon che fot, and, by their Heat 

and Acrimony, occafion exquifite Pains in the Ligaments afd 

Membranes that cover the Bones ; which, being weakened and 

relaxed, either by Age or Intemperance, eafily admit them. 

But this Tranflation of the Humours occafiohing the Gont, and 

forming a gouty Fit, happens fooner or later, according as thefe 

Humours are put in Motion by adequate Cauſes, - . + 
As to the Cure, in treating of which I ſhall firſt ſpecify the 

things to be avoided, if regard be hat to the Humours, and 

the Indigeſtion occaſioning them, it fhould ſeem at firſt View, 
that the curative Indications ſhould principally tend, firſt, to 
evacuate the Humours already generated ; and, fecondly, to 
ſtrengthen the Concaftion or digeſtive Powets, ſo. as to pre- 
vent the Accumulation of other Humours; theſe being the 
uſual Indications to be anſwered in moſt other Humoral Diſs 

_ ..-, nevertheleſs, in 1 Fora ang HA feems to have this 
n rerogative, to expel the peccant Matter according to 

Ks own Method, and depoſit it upon ths leine, Tbs wy be 

carried off by infenſible Perfpiration. Now there are only three 

ways propoſed of ing the motbific. Matter of the Gent; 
which are Bleeding, Purging, and Sweating ; but none of theſe 

A {+ __2 © Boas hin a Be 

Though Bleeding ſeems to bid fait for evacuating the Hu- 

mours, as well thofe which are upon the point of falling on the 

Extremities, as thoſe already in the Joints, yet it rhanifeſtly 

interferes with that Indication, which the antecedent: O 

that is, Indigeſtion, arifing from a D Ya or Defect 

Spirits, demands, which Bleeding further weakens and dimi- 

niſhes. For this Reafon, Bleeding is not to be practiſed either 

by way of preventing an approaching, or eaſing a preſent Fit, 
elpecially in thoſe advanced in Years ; for though the Blo6d 
which is taken away, generally reſenibles Pleuritic or Rheuma- 


tic Blood; yet Bleeding is found to do as much Miſchief in | 


this Diſeaſe, as it does Good in thofe. And Bleeding in the 
Intervals, though long after the Paroxyſm, is fubject to occa- 
fion a freſh Fir by the Agitation of the and Juices, which 
may continue longer, and be attended with mote violent Sym- 
ptoms than the former; the Vigour of the Blood being thus 
impaired, by means whereof the morbific Matter ſhould be 
werfully and conſtantly expelled. This Inconvenience always 
ppetis from Bleeding in the Beginning of the Fit ; and if it 
Fit, there is great Danger, leſt 

Nature, on account of the preſent Debility 0 the Jootd, which 
has loſt much of its Vigour by the 2 Fit, ſhould be ſo 


far debilitated as to fink into a Dropſy. However, if the Pa- 


tient be young, and overheated by hard Drinking, à Vein may 
be.optact..in_ahd Beginning of the Fit; but if Bleeding be 
always uſed in the ſucceeding Paroxyſms, it will ſoon yo 

the! g 
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n inſtead of doing Service. haſtened the Miſ- not crude Humours are to be evacuated, holds good with th 
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the. Gat inveterate, even in Vouth, and: cauſe-it. to ſpread bringing{U7_.a fecent Fit, the preſent Paroxyſm vil 
more univerſally in a few Years, than it otherwiſe would have off, But the Patient will ſuffer greatly afterwari,. lo 
done, in many. | ee ee e. bf the Tumult occaſioned by this Agitation of ti fl. * 
With reſpect to Vomiting and Purging, it muſt be obſerved, -_., Finally, the carrying off the peccant Matter by den 
hat as it is a fixed Law of Nature, interwoven with the manifeſtly, , prejudicial, | though in a leſs Degree, 


Eſſence of this Diſeaſe, that the morbific Matter thereof ought above-mentioned Evacuations ; for though it does n. rep 


always ta be tranſlated. to the Joints, Emetics or Cathartics morbifie Matter to the Viſcera,. but on the contra 
will only invite the gouty Matter back into the Blood, which into the Habit, it is notwighſtanding detriment iu 
was, thrown off by Nature upon the Extremuties ; and hence Reaſans: : 4% .., © 
what ought to be thrown upon the Joints, fixes, perhaps, on . Firſt, Becauſe, during the Interyal of the Fit, & fr 
ſome. of the Viſcera, and ſo hazards: the Life of the Patient, Humours, which are yet crude; and not fitted for 3 1. 


F hath often been, oby ration, upon; the Limbs ; ang ;tþus'occaſoors a Fit bei 


Teryed to prove fatal to thoſe whd have ordinarily had,recourſs, Time, ed in, Oppoſition t-Nature, | ,, , 
to Purgatives by way of. Prevention, or, which is worſe, 'to Secondly, The promoting, Sweat in the Be 
caſe. the Pain in the Fit; for when Nature is prevented from fixes the gouty. Matter too.powerfully upon the Pat ws 
purſuing, her uſual, ſafeſt, and ' beſt Method of tranſlati the ſame time occaſioning intolerable Pain; and, ff there | 
the morbific Matter to the Joints, and the Humours are fo: greater Quantity thereof than; can. be received by the | 
inwards upon the Bowels, then, inſtead of Pain in the Joints, affected, it immediately throws it upon ſome other bun. 


Which is either flight, or none at all, the Patient is afflicted, and thus raiſes a violent Ebullition of the Blood and oder ja 
almoſt ee by Yickneh at the Stomach, Gripings, Faint= and, if the Body abounds conſiderab with à ſerous Map 
e NE . .: for the Generation of the Gput, an Apoplexz h Hence 6 
For my own part, I am abundantly convinced from much apprehen del... 
Experience, that either lenient, or more powerful Cathartics, Hence therefore, it is a very dangerous Praflice ” 
of thoſe Sorts which are uſually thought to purge the Joints, this and all other Diſeaſes, in: which it 4s cuſtomay to a 
prove, very prejudicial, whether they be uſed in the Fit to leſſen Sweats by Art, with a View.af@liminating the morbikc My 
the morbid Matter; or in its Declenſion, to carry off the Re without waiting, till they naturally ariſe, to force it out in 
mainder z or in a Perfect Intermiſſion, or healthy State, to pre- lently, and beyond that Degree of Concoction, which th 
vent an approaching Fit. For I have learned at my own Peril, mours to be carried off have. ſpontaneouſly acquired *, The 
2s well as that of others, that Purgatives exhibited at any. of cellent Aphoriſm of Hippocrates, intjmating, ltr, 


„and a numerous Train of irregular Symptoms. 


chief were intended to prevent. Purging, therefore, to Sweating, as well as Purging, as appears maniſeſl 

— Fi. by diflutbing Nature when ſhe is employed in Sweat which ordinaril —— the Paroxy r — 
ſeparating; the . gouty. Matter, and throwing it off upon the tents ; which, provided it be moderate, and proportioned t 
Joints, ſometimes cauſes a conſiderable Diſorder in the Spirits, Quantity of febrile Matter, concoRted by the preceding 
which renders the Fit-more violent, and likewiſe evidently en- relieves the Patient conſiderably ; but in | caſe it. be pon 
dangers the Life of the Patient. Secondly, Purgatives admi- beyond the Limits preſcribed by Nature, by keeping the 
niſtered at the End of à Fit, inſtead of expelling the Remains tient conſtantly in Bed, a continued Fever thence ariſes, 
of the Diſeaſe, excite” another Fit, as ſevere as the former; inſtead of extinguiſhing the former; Heat, an additional d 
and thus the Patient, deceived by fruitleſs Hopes, brings thoſe excited. So in the Gout, the gentle breathing Sweat 
Evils upon himſelf, which he had. eſcaped, if the Humours had generally comes on ſpontaneouſly in the Morning after ea 
not been exaſperated afreſh. And this Inconvenience, I my- the ſmall Fits, of which, as I have before obſeryed, the 
ſelf often experienced, after having had recourſe to Medicine dinal Fit is compounded, eaſes the Pain and Reſtleſneh, 1 
to. expel what I eſteemed the Remains of the Diſtemper. tormented the Patient ſo much during the Night; but 
'Thirdly, as to purging at certain times in the Intervals, by way contraty, if this gentle Moiſture, which is naturally of 
of ion, thoug ed, tha o Duration, be violently forced, and continued longer thu 
much Danger of occaſioning a freſh Fit, as in the Inſtance juſt Quantity of the morbific Matter concocted by the pre 
mentioned, the Patient in that Caſe not being perfectly reco- Fit requires, the Diſeaſe is thereby exaſperated... In thst 
vered, yet, even at this Time, it is productive of a Fit, for fore, and all other Diſeaſes that I have met with, em 


the Reaſons above rene ; and though, perhaps, it may not only the Plague, it is Nature's Province, more than the! 
| 5 


by 


l deppdred in the Joints, and forms the pre 


But notwithſtanding this Method is ſo very . 
there have been Empirics, who have acquired a great Cha- aQtua þ 
ratter by artfully concealing the Cathartic they uſed in this Caſe. alſo which Mill lies co! the Blood, and ® Fi 
For it muſt be obſerved, that whilft the Medicine operates, the pared for Separation. For all the morbific Ma ; 
Patient feels no Pain at all, or but a light one; and, if a entirely expelled by the Fit, how laſing, au 40 8 
Courſe of Purgatives can be continued for ſome Days, without be, as to leave no Remains of it in the Boe e "1 


If Sydenham had never written more than this Paragraph, he had merited thereby immortal Honours. For nothing 202 N 
be contrived than to force Sweats by heating Medicines. When the vital Powers have rendered the morbific Matter of 1 uebi 
fit for Expulſion, Nature will find a Merhbd hod of diſc neceſſary, will Fenn 
provided all Obſtacles are removed.” It muſt be confeſſed; that Art may aſſiſt the vital Powers in attenuating the E ell 
1 * 
and e 


dered 23 Cordials, may pofibly be of Advantage in the latter End of ſome acute Caſes,” s they may rouſe the rical Powers © por 


Action, when too languid ; but the great Abuſe of theſe, which has prevailed to a ſurpriſing Degree, renders this Note 
which does not ſo much te to the Gout, as to febrile Diſorders, Wicca 1 ft * 
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of courſe, Regard is to be had to this Cauſe 
705 Ly gee ele But as the Expul- 
I «diate Cauſe is entirely the Buſineſs of Nature, 
be perform'd according to her own Method, ſince nothing 
1 time can be done to cool the hot and acrimonious 
* injuring the digeſtive Powers, unleſs it be by 
„ hot Regimen, and Medicines which inflame the 
">  {, doubtleſs, the chief curative Intention is, after 
1 Humours are removed, to ſtrengthen the digeſtive 
aich I ſhall now treat of; but in ſuch manner, how- 
hat I may, in the Courſe of this Diſſertation, as Occa- 
n alſo mention thoſe Remedies which tend to miti- 
+. Heat of the Humours, and correct their Acrimony. 
ver Remedies, therefore, aſſiſt Nature to perform her 
bon duly, either b ſtrengthening the Stomach, ſo that 
nent may be well digeſted ; or the Blood, that it may 
u affimilate the Chyle received into the Maſs ; or the 
2s to enable them the better to change the Juices, 
4 for their Nutrition and Growth, into their proper Sub- 
; and laſtly, whatever preſerves the Secretory Veſſels, 
p Inunctories, in ſuch a State, that the excrementitious 
| the whole Syſtem may be carried off in due Time and 
; theſe, and all Medicines of the ſame Kind, contribute 
I anfwering this Intention, and are properly intitled 
es, whether they be of the medicinal or dietetic Kind, 
i, or any other of thoſe Things which are call'd the fix 


A Medicines, in general, are thoſe which are moderately 
bitter, or of a mild pungent Tafte, inaſmuch as they 
with the Stomach, purify the Blood, and ſtrengthen 
ber Parts, For Inſtance, the Roots of Angelica and Ele- 
, the Leaves of Wormweed, the Leſſer Centory, Ger- 
„ Graund-pine, and the like: To which may be added, 
ne commonly call'd Anti ſcorbutics, as the Roots of 
radiſh, the Leaves of Garden Scurvy-graſs, Water- 
and the like. But theſe acrid and pungent Herbs, how 
le and ſerviceable ſoever they may be to the Stomach, 


hey agitate the morbid Matter, which has long been gene- 


ad increaſe the Heat, are to be uſed more : ſparingly 
boſe, which by their mild Heat and Bitterneſs bath 
hen the Stomach, and mend the Blood. | 

in my Opinion, a judicious Mixture of ſome Kinds of 
iner the End of digeſting the Humours better than 
gle dimple of this Claſs, For tho', whenever we have 
i for a ſpecific Virtue of any Medicine, it be a true 
tat the more ſimple it is, the better it is for the Pur- 
et, when a Cure is intended to be made by anſwering a 
* Indication, every ient contributes ſomething 
curing the Diſeaſe; and in this Caſe, the more Simples 
weine contains, the more powerfully it will operate. 
Reaſon, various Forms of Medicines may be elegant! 
Ned of the Ingredients above-enumerated, and the re 
ke Kind, I give the Preference to an Electuary made 
manner of Venice Treacle ; becauſe the Fermentation 
Dples together improves their Virtues, and produces a 
ad Regs 45 greater Virtues in the 2 
a any lingle tent in the ſame Quantity. But 

we the Choice of ſach In r 5 


8 


ampane, the Lea 
r Horehound, Germander, . Ground-pine, 


gs Tanſey, Ly of the Valley, Eng Saffron, the 
m 


| e er of each .a ſufficient Quantity: 


bob Herbs, Flowers, and Roots, be gacher d when they 


der. To-ſix Ounces 


[and Can 
ich et 


+ Dl Nie a ca- ie N 1 3 
1 th ſerve, of Giden Scurvy-graſs, an Ounce 
lan() nee. Wormyyood, and Orange: peel, 


Ounce, odicd Angelica, ard Nutmeg, of each 
E Raeke, three Draeis z compound 
ity of the Gr 1 5 and, Wich 3 ſufficient 
dy ': Let tro Oranges, mix them up into an 
I o Pans of it be taken twice a Day, 


r utmoſt Perfection; dry them in Paper Bags 


be, de Patient take two Drams, Morning and 


nT 


with five, or ſic Spoonfuls of the follow ing diſtill'd Water 


after every Doſe: 


Take of the Roots of Horſe-radiſh, ſliced, three Ounces ; 
Garden Scurvy-graſs, twelve Handfuls ; Water-creſles, 
* Brook-lime, Sage, and Mint, of each four Handfuls ; 
the Peel of two Oranges; two Nutmegs bruiſed ; Brunſ- 
wic Beer or Mum, twelve Pints : Draw off only ſix Pints 
by the Alembic. | 


Of all the Medicines commonly known, Venice Treacle is 
the beſt for 7 the digeſtive Organs; but as it con- 
tains many Ingredients that over-heat, and withal a large Quan- 
tity of Opium, an Electuary, like that above-deſcrib'd, may 
be more commodiouſly compoſed of the principal warming and 
ſtrengthening Plants. But Care muſt be taken to make Choice 
of ſuch Simples as are moſt agreeable to the Patient's Palate, 
becauſe it muſt be continued a long time ; that is, for the 
greateſt Part of his Life. Of all Simples the Peruvian Bark is 
the beſt ; for a few Grains of it, taken Morning and Evening, 
ſtrengthen and enliven the Blood. 

And, in reality, theſe and ſuch-like Medicines, which 
ſtrengthen the Blood, and quicken the Circulation, (provided 
their Heat be not owing to vinous Spirits) do moſt Service in 
this and moſt other Chronic Diſeaſes ; inaſmuch as every Diſ- 
eaſe of this kind is, in my Opinion, to be referr'd to the ſame 
general Cauſe, that is, the Indigeſtion of the Humours, 

It is certain, that warm Herbs do great Service, where there 
is no manifeſt Contra-indication, not only in the Gout, but in 
moſt Chronical Diſeaſes, as they procure a Warmth like that of 
Summer, even in the Midſt of Winter; tho', if we accuſtom 
ourſelves to uſe them in Summer, they will more effectually 
prevent ſuch Diſeaſes as are ordinarily occaſion'd by the contrary 
Seaſon: And, in reality, if we defer or neglect taking them 
till the Approach of Winter, at which time a conſiderable 
Quantity of Humours is amaſs'd, it is to be apprehended it may 
then be too late to have recourſe to this Refuge. | 

But tho? (as I have already amply ſhewn) the Gout is of fo 

iar a Nature, as to be render d worſe by Cathartics ; yet, 
in moſt other Chronical Diſeaſes, Bleeding and Purging are 
to be repeated as there is Occaſion, previous to the Uſe of the 
ſtrengthening and ſtomachic Remedies here recommended; but 
when the Patient has begun to take theſe, they muſt be con- 
tinued without any intermediate Evacuations ; for it is always 
to be remember'd, that whenever the Cure of any Diſeaſe is 
attempted by means of ſtrengthening Remedies, all kinds of 
Evacuations prove highly injurious. Laſtly, I do not aſſert, 
that the ſtomachic Medicines, juſt enumerated, are the moſt 


excellent of the Kind; but I maintain, that whoever can diſ- 


cover the moſt effectual Remedy to anſwer this Intention, is 
able to do much more Service in curing Chronical Diſeaſes, 
than he himſelf may imagine. Eo 

But N the Remarks I proceed to communicate, re- 
lating to the Cure of the Gout, it is primarily and 2 
to be attended to, that all ſtomachic or digeſtive Remedies, 
whether they be medicinal, dietetic, or relate to Exerciſe, are 
not to be enter'd upon ſuperficially, but are to be perſiſted in 
daily with great Exactneſs: For fince the Cauſe in this, and 
moſt other Chronical Diſtempers, is become habitual, and in a 


manner chang d into a ſecond Nature, it cannot reaſonably be 


imagined, that the Cure can be accompliſh'd by means of ſome 
flight and momentary Change made in the Blood and Juices, 
by any kind of Medicine or Regimen, but the whole Conſti- 
tution is to be alter'd, and the Body is to be in a manner fram'd 
anew. For it is otherwiſe here in ſome acute Diſeaſes, 
where a Perſon in full Strength, and perfect Health, is ſuddenly 
ſeiz'd with a Fever; whereas in the Goxt, a Perſon, by in- 
dulging himſelf in Luxury, hard Drinking, neglecting bis uſual 
Exerciſe for ſeveral Vea together, and debilitating his Conſti- 
tution by Idleneſs, on an immoderate Application to Study, 


readily receive the Humours thrown 7 2 ow: N e 
egrees, c * 


more, in Effect, than the Succeſſion and Qrder of Symptoms, 
reſulting from, that Method which: Nature urg <p to 
expel th en tis à fruitleſs 
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grees, to the former healthy State. But tho' it may ſeem im- 
poſſible to accompliſh this End effectually, not only becauſe any 
rticular Habit cannot eaſily be changed into. a contrary one, 
ut alſo becauſe old Age, which ordinarily accompanies this 
Diſeaſe, greatly obſtructꝭ this Defign ; yet the Cure is to be 
attempted, as far as the Strength and of the Patient will 
dermit, who will have the Gout more or leſs ſeverely, in pro- 
dra to his Advancement in Vears. a 

Further, it is to be obſerved, that digeſtive Remedies, either 
of the medicinal or dietetic Kind, are to be uſed principally in 
the Intervals of the Gant, and at as great a Diſtance as may be 
from the ſubſequent Fit: For Age obſtructs the Cure ſo much, 
that the ſtrengthening the digeſtive Powers, the 8 the 
debilitated Ferments of the Body, and reſtoring the Blood and 
Viſcera to their due healthy State, cannot be ſpeedily accom- 
pliſh'd, and requires a continued Uſe of Medicine. 

But tho? theſe and the like Remedies do Service, yet they 
are not able, alone, to anſwer this Intention of ſtrengthening, 
but require the joint Aſſiſtance of fuch Things as do not pro- 
perly belong to Medicine; it being an Error to imagine, that 
this, or any. other Chronical Diſeaſe, can be cured by Medi- 
cine alone. (1.) Therefore, Moderation in Eating and Drink- 
ing is to be obſerved ; ſo as, on the one hand, to avoid — 
in more than the Stomach can conveniently digeſt, and of courſe 
N Diſeaſe thereby; and, on the other band, defraud- 
ing the Parts, by immoderate Abſtinence, of the D of 
Nouriſhment requiſite to preſerve the Strength, which will 
weaken them ſtill more; either of thefe Extremes being equally 
prejudicial, as I have often experienced, both in m fel and 
others. (2.) As to the Quality of the Food, tho” whatever is 
eaſy of Digeſtion, ſingly confider*d, deſerves the Preference, 
yet Regard muſt be had to the Palate and Appetite ; becauſe it 
is frequently found, that what the Stomach earneſtly covets, 
tho' of difficult Digeftion, does neverthelefs digeft better than 
what is eſteem'd of eaſier Digeſtion, in caſe the Stomach nau- 
ſeates it; but, 3 8 8 of Digeſtion, ſhould 
be uſed. ſparingly. .) I am of Opinion, the Patient ought 
to eat «vg 2 Dit, at a Meal, becauſe feeding on different 
Sorts of Fleſh injures the Stomach more than eating an equal 
Quantity of any one Kind ; but, excepting Fleſh, he may eat 
other ings at Pleaſure, provided they be not acrid, nor ſea- 
fon'd with Salt or Aromatics; becaufe, tho' ſuch Food does not 
hurt Di 
morbific Matter. Ar 

As to the Times of Eating, it is prudent to eat at Dinner 
only; for, as the Night ſhould ſeem peculiarly deſign'd to digeſt 
the Humours, it would be wrong to waſte Time in digeſt- 
ing the Aliment. For this Reaſon, gouty Perfons ſhould, for- 
bear Suppers ; but they may drink a large Draught of ſmall 
Beer, as being generally fubje& to the Stone in the Kidne S; 
the Increaſe whereof. is conſiderably prevented by drinking fuch 
a Liquor at this time, as it cools and cteanſes the Kidneys. 
g A Milk-Giet, or the drinking Milk, either as it comes fim 
the Cow, or boil'd, without adding any thing to it, except 
perhaps a Piece of Bread once a Day, hath been uſed theſe 
twenty Years paſt, and hath done more Service in abundance 
of pout 1 whilſt they perſiſted in it exactly, than all 
other kinds of Remedies : But upon quitting it, and returning 
to the ordinary way of Living of healthy Perſons, tho' th 
uſed the mildeſt and flendereſt Diet, the Gout return'd' wi 
much more Violence than ever; for, as this Regimen weakens 
the Conſtitution, the Patient cannot ſo well ſtruggle with the 
Diſtemper, whence, of courſe, it proves more dangerous and 

ing. Whoever, therefore, intends to begin and go on with 


this Regimen, ought, before-hand, to confider maturely, whe- 
ther he be able to perſeyere in it for Life, which' perhaps he will 


find too much for bim, tho” he ſhould have great Refolution. 
For I knew a Nobleman, who, after living 'a whole Year on 
Milk only with much Pleafure, during which time he had one 
or more Motions every Day, was @nfffain'd” to leave it off, 
becauſe he grew coftive on a fudden; the 'Temper of his Body 
was alter'd, and his Stomach at laſt nauſeated Milk, tho“ he 
had ftill a Liking to it. © oy FOR SEQ 
a gros Habit of Body, or thoſe who have been long uſed to 
drink. ſpirituous Liquors freely, cannot bear Milk. And fur- 
ther, the ſhort and fleeting Benefit which. thoſe who can bear 
Mak receive from this Regimen, is not only derivable from its 
exoeeding 1 hence 1 doubt not but Water-gruel 
may haye-the lame, Wo, ' provided che Stomach will bear it; 


tuary Motion of the Hitmvrs which occafions the Gour 5 and 
thi Reaſon, the few, 


eaſe, ſo long as the) Nye upon Milk only, but no longer: For 
a5 it rus” dire&ly "counter to the on ira} Cauſe of the Got, 


jon, it nevertheleſs does Miſchief by agitating the 


le, that ſome Hypochondria Perfons of 
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much more Miſchief in this reſpect, Yan Benefir ; 
And for want of ſufficient Attention to this Tata 
mconfiderate People have fallen into grofs, and Maes l 
Errors ; having, by attem ting to attack the rr, 
of the Diſeaſe, that is, the Heat and Acrimony of tie wy 
deſtroy*d the Digeſtions, and all the natural F unRions © 
As to Liquors, thoſe are beſt, in'my Opini = 
weaker than Wine, and not ſo weak as Water ſuch 
London ſmall Beer, hopp'd or unbopp'd, Extremes du 
hand being pernicious. For, firſt, as to Wine, tho' the | 
mon Proyerb "intimates, that whether a Perſon doc; 

not, drink Wine, he will have the Gout; yet it we, 
confirm'd by the Experience of abundance of * ben 
that Wine is, in Fact, detrimental : þ 8 1:38 


'Or tho” it may be 
ſed to do Service by ſtrengthening the dives. p. 
Weaknef whereof I - Seite ae 


ve Jong look'd upon as the ante: 
or primary Cauſe of the Gout; yet, with reſpilt hs ha 


taining- Cauſe thereof, it maſt be deem'd wholly pernie 
becauſe it inflames and agitates the Humours which feed 
Diſeaſe. Neither do we grant, that Wine, uſe by 

common Drink, helps Digeſtion 3 but rather aſſert that if 
ſtroys it, unteſs in fuch as have been long inur d t i 
tho“ Wine may, in paſſing thro? the Veſſels, communicate 


Heat to the Parts, yet it certainly depraves the Fermente A 
Body, and waſtes the natural Spirits: And hence I con fuſe 
is, that great Drinkers generally die of the Gout, Pally, [ Ho 
ſy, and other cold Diſeaſes. Furthermore, the continu erk 
immoderate Uſe of Wine relaxes and enervates the Body, he 
dering it like the Bodies of Women; whereas moderatcy fra 
ing Liquors ſtrengthen the Lone of the Parts; whence it u 


have always drank ſmall. Liquors are rarely afflicted wit 
Gout. It muſt farther be remark'd, that thoſe are & 
ſubject to this Diſeaſe, who, tho* they have naturally 
Digeftion, do notwithſtanding receive too much Nouri 
from a certain Richneſs of the Blood, and have their Bul 
creas'd by a Kind of indigeſted Matter, inſtead of 3 
wholfome Subſtance : And the Uſe of Wine adds to thi 
neſs of the Blood, and fo not only amaſſes a new Colle 
Matter, but alſo actually occafions the Diſeaſe, by fim 
the Cauſe of it, which had long lain conceaPd and i 
Again, as the Blood of gouty Subjects nearly reſemble 
which is taken away in a Pleuriſy, and other inflammate 
eaſes, it is abſurd to inflame it more with ſpirituous I 
And it is as dangerous, on the contrary, to have rec 
over-cooling Liquors, which, by utterly deſtroying bot 
Digeſtions, and natural Heat, do more Miſchief 3 not oc 
ing Pain, as Wine doth, but Death itſelf ; as Exe 
evinces in thoſe Perſons, who, having accuſtom'd then 
drink Wine freely from their Youth upwards to od 
quitted it on a ſudden for ſmall Liquors, have foon« 
themſelves thereby. gf: 

| Geuty Perſons ſhould therefore obferve it as a Ri 
Particular, to drink fuch Liquors as will not neal 
drank in a larger Quantity, or injure the Stomach 9 
Chilneſs. Of this Kind, as I before hinted, i 6 
Beer; and in other Countries a ſimilar Liquor may be 
by — — well with Water. 1 
As to Water alone, I efteem it crude and pernict 
Rave found it fo to my Coſt; but young Perſons maſs 
with Safety; 
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this Purpoſe; but it muſt not be too 


the Humors to à perpetu 


il inflame the Humours as much as Wine ; neither, 
contrary muſt it be fo ſmall as to injure the natural 
ien by over-cooling. And this kind of Drink, pro- 
nude of fuch Ingredients as are moſt agreeable to 
- it may occaſion ſome Loathing for the firſt 
- Fortnight, nevertheleſs proves as agreeable afterwards 
other Liquors be has been uſed to drink; It will alfo 
£ 2 Appetite, and render it more natural than it uſed to 
Neid fermented Liquors ; and will be attended with this fur- 
© Convenience, that whoever uſes it for his own common 
7 ik, may indulge more freely in other kinds of Diet, than 
» de drank Wine or Beer: For the Errors in point of Diet, 
«+ it is hardly poſſible to avoid entirely, will be, in ſome 
ue. corrected and amended thereby. But the principal 
Aug“ deriyable from it, is its preſerving from the Stone, 
ch is the general Attendant of the Gout ; as ſharp and 
wemating Liquors both contribute to breed the Stone, and 
on a Fit Wwe. I prefer the following Decoction for its 
ble Colour and T afte ; S 


Oe it * 


Take of Sarſaparilla, fix Ounces; Saſſafras- wood, China- 
root, and the Shavings of Hartſhorn, each two Ounces ; 
Liquorice-root, an Ounce : Boil them 
Gallons of Spring-water for half an Hour; afterwards in- 
fiſe them upon hot Aſhes, cloſe cover'tl, for twelve 
Hours; then boil them till a third Part of the Liquor is 
exhaled ; and as ſoon as it is taken off the Fire, infuſe 
therein half an Ounce of Aniſeeds fot two Hours, Laſtly, 
fin it off, and let it reſt, till it becomes clear, and put 
it up into Bottles for Uſe. oh, 


| is moſt proper to begin with this Decoction, n—_— 
x the Fit of the Cour is gone off; and it muſt be continued, 
© in the Fit, and in the Intervals, during the Remainder of 
ik, For it is not ſufficient at a time when the Diſcafe 
Iiully rages to ſtudy for new Medicines, as Nature, whilſt 
Humours are in ſuch Commotion and Diſturbance, cannot 
der the Exchange of fermented Liquors of an active and 
ntuous Quality, for ſuch as are ſmall and without Spirit. At 
fame time the above-mentioned port muſt be uſed, 
ing it in ike manner, both in the Fit, and in the Intervals ; 
the Warmth of this will in fome meaſure correct the Small- 
Fel the Diet-drink, as it will communicate à due Degree of 
it to the Blood and Viſcera, without that Agitation which 
eee by the Heat of fermented Liquors. 

it be objected, that a total Abſtinence from Wine, and 
Kt fermented Liquors, would render Life in a manner inſup- 
le, 1 anſwer, it muſt be confidered, Whether it be not 
a yorſe to be tortuted daily by the Pain accompanying an 
Kterat Gout, (for, when it is gentle, there is no Ned of ſo 
i. Negimen) than to be confined to this Decoction, which 
& Patient continues, he may indolge himfelf in moſt other 
ws; not to repeat, that this Drink, like all other things, 
| jleafant by Cuſtom. Doubtleſs, whoever hath had this 
ale, ſuppoſing him not void of Reafon, will not heſitate at 
£0 which he ſhould give the Preferenſddd. 
notwithſtanding, if the Patient, either from a long- con- 
"uy mmoderate Uſe of ſpirituous Liquors, from Age, 
be dom great Weakneſs, cannot digeff his Food with- 

me, or ſome other fermented Liquor, tis certainly dati- 
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Spirits are diffipated, either by Exerciſes of the Body or Mind, 
which are fo weak in Valetudinarians, that they require the 
Aſſiſtance of Sleep earlier in the Evening; and, as the Ap- 
proach of Night occaſions à kind of Relaxation of the Animal 
Economy, which was preſerved in the Day by the Heat of 


+ the Sun, the Heat of the Bed becomes neceſſary to ſupply the 


Place of the Sun, eſpecially during the Winter Seaſon, But 
the Spirits being refreſhed and invigorated in the Morning by 
the preceding Night's Sleep, together with the Warmth of the 
"Bed, and the enſuing Day likewiſe ſtrengthening the Tone of 
the Parts ſtill more, the riſing early at this time, though it 
may take an Hour or two from the Morning Steep, hurts the 
Oonſtitution leſs than ſitting up an Hour or two later in the 
Evening. This being the Caſe, I would adviſe ſuch as are ſub- 
jet to the Gout to G early to Bed, eſpecially in Winter, and 
to riſe betimes in the Morning; though their having had leſs 
Sleep than uſual may incline them to lie longer, in order to 
make it up. For the Sleep which is got in the Morning will 
rob them of as much the enſuing Night; and thus at laſt by do- 
ing Violence to Nature, and deſpiling its wile Leſſons, the 
Ni ee. be prepoſterouſly turned into Day, and the Day in- 

p to I t. 4 . - 2 bh * ; ' # & 3 
The Patient muſt alſo uſe his utmoſt Endeavour to keep his 
Mind eaſy, as all unbounded Appetites, and inordinate Paſſions, * 
eminently tend to diſſolve the Texture of the Spirits, which are 
the Inſtruments of Digeſtion, and fo of courſe to increaſe the 
Gout. He ſhould therefore wiſely reflect on his Mortality, 
and not vainly imagine he is to eſcape the Evils that are neceſ- 
'farily annexed to this State. For, whether any Affliction of 
' Mind befals him through his own Fault, or that of others, cer- 
tain it is, that he will never be able to preſcribe Laws to the 
World, which has not always obey'd any ſingle Perfon hitherto, 
how powerful and wiſe ſoever he has been; nor will every thing 
always anſwer any one's Expectation ſo exactly, as he may have 
promiſed himſelf ; and perhaps, whilſt he is intent upon worldly 
Affairs, unexpected Death renders him an Example of human 
Frailty, whilſt be fooliſhly deprives himſelf of the tranſitory 
Enjoyments of Life. Too much Application to Study and Bu- 
ſineſs is likewiſe equally pernicious ; for as this Diſeaſe is more 
frequently accompanied with Melancholy. than any other, ſuch 
as are ſubject to it ordinarily fatigue and opprels the Spirits to 
that Degree, by long and intenſe Keditation: even without the 
artificial Help. of Books, that the Body cannot long preſerve it- 
ſelf in a healthy State; and hence I conceive it is, that few 

Fools have had the Govt. e eee ee 
But nothing ſo effectually prevents the Indigeſtion of the Hu- 
mours, (which I efteem the principal Cauſe of the Gout) and 
conſequently ſtrengthens the Fluids and Solids, as Exerciſe. It 
muſt, however, be obſerved, as I have already mentioned, that 
as there is more Necellity for making a thorough Change in the 
Conſtitution in this than in any other Chronical Diſeaſe, ſo Ex- 
ertiſe, unleſs it be uſed daily, will do no Service; for if it be 
intermitted at times, it will avail Iittle towards changing the 
Conſtitution, now reduced to a languiſhing and tne Con 
dition by Idleneſs and Indulgence, and may perhaps do Miſchicf 
by cauſing a Fit, after leaving it off for a conſiderable Space of 

Time. But Exerciſe ſhould be he 

in aged Perſons, who are principally ſubject to the Gaut, waſtes 
the Spirits too much, and conſequently hurts the digeſtive Fa- 
culties. And though this may not -be reliſhed. by one, who 
beſides old Age, Inability ts Motion, and Slothfulneſs, which 
are natural in this Diſeaſe, is likewiſe tormented with Pain, yet, 
if Exercife be omitted, all the Remedies which haye been hi- 
thetto diſcovered wilt not ayail. © And as the Interyals between 
the Fits cannot be n conltant Exerciſe, fo. the Pa- 
out it be 5 e ſubje&X to the Stone, 
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durated Concretions, provided they be not come to ſuch a De- 
rnd aaa: as to change the external Skin into their Sub- 


As to the Kind of Exerciſe, Riding on Horſeback is certainly | 


the beſt, provided it be not contra-indicated or the 
Se ted tndved I Yags ofien thought? 2 N u pol- 


ſeſſed of as effectual a Remedy as Exerciſe is in this and moſt Quan 
Chronical Diſeaſes, and had the Art alſo of conerting It, he 


might eaſily raiſe a conſiderable Fortune. But if Riding on 
Horſeback cannot be uſed, t Riding in a Coach nearly 
anſwers the fame End; am in this reſpe& at leaſt, the Gene- 
rality of gouty Perſons have no Cauſe for Complaint, becauſe 
their Riches, which excited them to indulge thoſe Exceſſes 
' that occaſioned the Diſeaſe, enable them to a Coach, in 
which they take the Air, when they cannot ride on Horſe- 
back. It muſt be remark d however, that a wholſome Air is 
eatly preferable to one which is unwholſome for this Purpoſe : 
Thus the Country is better than the Town, where the Air is 
full of Vapours that exhale from the Shops of different Mecha- 
nics, and render'd ſtill more denſe by the Cloſeneſs of. the 
Buildings, as it is in London, which is eſteemed 1 
in the Univerſe. - But the great Difference there is between 
uſing Exerciſe in the. Country, or in Town, a gouty Perſon 
will ſoon find upon Trial. 5 1 W 8 
With reſpect to v » If the gouty Patient be in Years, as 
be is unprovided now with a ſufficient Share of Spirits to pro- 
mote the Digeſti and his Joints, and the neighbouring 
Parts, are conſequently too much debilitated and relaxed, with- 
out any Afiiſtance from this deftruQtive Quarter; in this Caſe, 
I fay, it is as imprudent for ſuch an one, in my Opinion, to 
— 4 thoſe Pleaſures, Ae be for a gr. So 
ing engaged to go a ourney, to ſpend is Stock 
of Proviſions before ſetting out. Moreover, beſides the Miſ- 
Chief it does himſelf, for want of reſtraining the languid Inclina- 
tions of declining Age, he loſes the: great Privilege of enjoy- 
ing that exquiſite Satisfaction, which by the particular Indul- 


gence of Nature is reſerved for the Aged only, who, towards 
Period of their Lives, are freed from the Violence of thoſe 


Paſſions, which, like ſo many ſavage Beaſts, prey'd upon them 
perpetually in Youth ; the Gratification of them being by no 
means an Equivalent for the Train of Evils which either 
accompany, or follow it.—-And let this ſuffice for the Regi- 
m 


en. - 
But a gouty Perſon, by carefully obſerving theſe Rules 
3 and the reſt of the 4 may pre- 
vent violent Fits, and ſo 8 Blood, and ſolid Parts, 
as to free himſelf from that Multitude of Evils, which render 
the Diſeaſe not only intolerable, but in, the End, fatal; yet, 
notwithſtanding, ſome Intervals, he will ſometimes be 
ſeized with the Gout, eſpecially towards the Cloſe of Winter. 
For though in the Summer-ſeaſon, whilft the Tone and 1 * 
of the are mended, and preſerved in that State by thi 
Heat of the Sun, and Perſpiration goes on in a proper manner, 
the Digeſtions muſt neceffarily be much better performed than 
in Winter; yet, as the Blood is weakened, and Perſpiration 
upon the Approach of this Seaſon, there 8 
farily be a copious indi Matter amaſſed, which at laſt, by 
its long Continuance in the Habit, will form a Diſtemper, and 


manifeſt itſelf by Symptoms, giving a Fit upon the firſt 
e 


umours bein 8 Motion by 
e of Wine, violent 


will af; and the ſhorter I 
Ad leſs free from ev 


| td leſs free fr eee. 
n ths Diſeaſe; which will be acknowledged by an 
one” who has Ittentively conſidered what, we, have delivered 
above, in our 1 en 
Bur though nothing conſiderable muſt” be attempted in the 
Fit, excepting only, that thoſe Symptoms are to be relieved, 


ART 


the Fit, 


ſuch a flender Diet will greatly contribute toward ent; | 


| the 
hyſteric Kind; ſuch therefore will receive Hurt by refining 
from Fleſh any longer than the Stomach is ſet againſſ 4% 5 
for the moſt part, is only the firſt or ſecond Day af yt, , 
ticular Fits; all which, joined together, conſtitute r 
Fit, as we have intimated above. But whether the bn 
cats Fleſh ſooner or later, he muſt be equally cautious, J 
with reſpect to eating more, during the Fit, than is w 
to ſupport Nature, and to the Quality of the Food. e g. 
Care ſhould be had to guard againſt every Error, either x | 
Quantity or Quality of the Diet, both as to Solids and Ian 
even in the In of the Fit, and eſpecially in the Fit x 
And further, no little regard is to be had, in the Internal, 
thereſt of the Non-naturals, of which we have diſcourſ }; 
ly above; and the Pain, and great Inability to Moi 
may ſeem to contra - indicate Exerciſe, which I hae prince 
recommended in this Diſtemper, the Labour muſt nevers, 
be undertaken ; for though the Patient may think him 
terly unable to bear to be carried into a Coach in the Ba 
ning of the Fit, and much more ſo to abide the Motion of 
yet, upon Trial, he will ſoon find himſelf more eaſy fromf 
a Motion, than when he is at home in his Chair. Again, if 
kind of Exerciſe be uſed Morning and Afternoon for f 
Hours; another Advantage attends it, which is, that it a 
him to reſt à great Part of the Night, which he could n« 
when he kept conſtantly within Doors; for very moderate 
erciſe fatigues a * Bain ſo much, that he falls aſk 
Beſides, this kind of Exerciſe is, in ſome Degree, prevent 
the Stone, which an idle and ſedentary Life occali 
But the principal Advantage derivable from the aw bs Uk 
Exerciſe, is the preventing the Loſsof Motion intheLimbs, vl 
ſeizes ſeveral People after the firſt or ſecond long Fit, occali 
by the Contraction of the Tendons of the Hams and Heel; 
when the Pain has been ſo violent, that they have lain fiillz 
time, not caring to ftretch out their when it has attac 
the Knees, they at laſt loſe the Uſe of their Legs and} 
for the Remainder of Life, both during the Intervals, ax 
the Fits, which nevertheleſs they do not eſcape, Aga 
aged People, whoſe Concoctions are conſiderably vitiated, 
who, through the long Continuance of the Diſeaſe, har 
Subſtance of their Bodies, in a manner, changed into the 
it is not to be „that the Diſeaſe can ever be in 
— Digeſtion without Exerciſe; for whey it NT the u 
trength, ently periſh by Faintings and Sicknel 
caſioned by 7 — * ” digeſtible Matter; 
cannot be aſſimilated, and deſtroys them like Poiſon. 

But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of the Uſctuns 
Exerciſe in the Paroxyſms of the Gout, yet, if the Ft! 
violent as to fink the Patient in the Beginning of it ( 
happens chiefly in thoſe Subjects in whom the Gout U 
cg. and hath continued in that State for many Ven 

bim to his Room, it will be proper for him to ef 
Bed a few Days, till the Pain abates, as the Warmth 
will, in ſome meaſure, ſupply the Want of Exerciſe; n 
conſtantly in Bed di the morbid Matter more ew 
in a few than ning up does in many, eech 
3 
without Faintings, and other bad Symptoms, and be d 
only with Water-gruel fall Ber, and te he, B 
mell worth oliferving, that 8 2 
tient to Fainti ripings, 2 hls 
Fro 38 nt to anntings, Er of being deſtroyed 


; — 03 1 | "OG: co from bill 
Red wi Does, an ſcaly in Bed hobo 
if they would have undergone the Fatigue of Bs, 

x only with a Pain of his Limbs, may, keep bs. But 
another, who, inſtead of violent Pain, is troubled the 


Patient, that is no great. Ne 
ng ak, the, Pain continues 19 
| ” 2 cures tk 

em ' __ 
A threes Lite 3. the mot: 488 
2. of the Stomach, with OP 


Vears; or thoſe, who, though they have 
he cin . nevertheleſs brought it on 8 haſtily by 
þd it 2 us Liquors, on a ſudden, for thoſe which are 
ing fu cooling, or by applying repelling Plaiſters, and 
ans 160 Topics, to the Parts affected, to eaſe the Pain; 
ch 2 Matter, which ſhould have been depoſit- 
7 he Joints, is tranſlated to the Viſcera. I have tried ſe- 
lies in my Fits, of late Years, to relieve theſe Sym- 
v. nothing did me ſo much Service as a ſmall Draught 
i en occaſionally, as the Sickneſs and Faintneſs 
10 Neither red French Wine, Venice Treacle, or any 
of de Cardiacs I am hitherto acquainted with, is ſo effi- 

But we are not to imagine, that Canary, or any 
Coral, can wholly ſecure the Patient without the Uſe 


x8 violent Symptom comes on ſuddenly, from the 


in of the gouty Matter, and threatens Life, we are 
uu to the Wine or Exerciſe above commended; but 
provided only the natural or vital Parts, and not the 
de affected, we mult have immediate recourſe to Lau- 
? exhibiting twenty Drops of it in a ſmall Draught of 
? ater, and the Patient muſt compoſe himſelf to Reſt in 


tif the gouty Matter occaſions a Looſeneſs for want of 
anſlated to the Limbs, provided it be not the Criſis of 
lar Fit, and yields not to Laudanum and Exerciſe of 
nds, (for this is to be tried firſt in the Cure of a Looſe- 
Mt continues, attended with Sickneſs, Gripings, and 
e Symptoms, the only Remedy I know in this Caſe, is 
2 Sweat by a ſuitable Method, and proper Medicines 
f this be done every Morning and Night, for two or 
Days together, Keeping it up two or three Hours at a 
it generally checks the Looſeneſs, and forces the morbi- 
mer to the Limbs. To this Method I owe my Recovery 
this Diſcaſe ſome Y ears ſince, (which I had imprudently 
med by drinking cold Water for my common Drink) 
king uſed Cardiacs and Aſtringents of various Kinds to 
ole. 
xe is another Symptom, which I have often ſeen, though 
dot ſo common, which is a Tranſlation of the peccant 
x to the Lungs by a Cough in the Winter-feaſon, occa- 
by taking Cold in the Fit, which, by Degrees, invites 
latter to thoſe Parts ; the Joints, the mean while, being 
at part, or totally, freed from the Pain and Swelling, by 
raſlation of the morbid Matter to another Part. In this 
Liſe, the curative Indication is not to be levelled at the 
z but this Symptom is to be treated like a true Peripneu- 
; that is, by repeated Bleeding, and cooling and incraſ- 
Medicines and Regimen, as the Blood which is taken 
eaCtly reſembles that of Pleuritic Perſons. The Pa- 
kewiſe ſhould be gently purged in the Intervals of Bleed- 
þ carry off the Matter that is lodged in the Lungs. But 
bg, how effectual ſoever it may be in forcing the morbific 
won the Limbs, proves detrimental in this Caſe, by 
Ing the Matter that is forced upon the Lungs ; whence 
mall Abſceſſes, and in the End, certain See 
e's Sentiments on this, below. 
þ larther to be remarked, that moſt gouty People, after 
pleaſe has been of long Standing, become ſubject to the 
0 the Kidneys, and are generally feized with Nephritic 
ather at the Height, or more frequently at the Decline, 
Cardinal Fit, which are very ſevere, and weaken the 
conſiderably, who was too much debilitated and ex- 
| by the preceding Diſtemper. In this Caſe, omitting 
7 Remedies, let him immediately drink a Gallon of 
4 in which two Ounces of Marſhmallow-roots 
en boiled, and inject the following Clyſter: 


tf the Roots of Marſhmallows, and white Lilies, of 
n Ounce ; the Leaves of Mallows, Pellitory of the 
Ul, Bears-breech, and Chamomile-flowers, of each one 
ada; — and Fenugreek-ſeed, of — half = 

wh; together in a ſufficient Quantity o 
un to a Pint and an half; diſſolve in the ſtrained Li- 
Mr brown Sugar, and Syrup of Marſhmallows, of each 

Ounces ; mix the Whole for  Clyſter. f 


im a the poſſet- drink is ejsdted by Vomit, and the 


aalen Grains of Matthew's Pills. = - 
* Applications be inquired after to eaſe the Pain in 
h ſelf w of none, (though I have tried abundance, 
Wed 2nd others) beſides Coolers and Repellents, which 
long lern to be unſafe. And I ſcruple not to affirm, 
8 of Experience, that moſt of thoſe who are 
agen by the Gout, are rather deſtroyed by wrong 
\, than by the Diſeaſe itſelf. But if any one be 


g L certain Anodynes, to prevent being miſtaken, in- 


made of white Bread and Saffron boiled in 


"me away, exhibit twenty-five Drops of Liquid Lau- 


« Ying the Efficacy of ſuch external Medicines as 


\ 


ſtead of applying them at the Declenſion of a particular Fit, 
when the Pain is juſt going off ſpontaneouſly, let them be uſed 
in the Beginning, and he will ſoon. be convinced of their Inſig- 
nificancy, and the Groundleſneſs of his Expectation, as they 
ſometimes do Miſchief, but can never do Service. 

For this Reaſon J have laid aſide the Uſe of Topics for ſeveral 
Years ; but I found moſt Benefit formerly from a Cataplaſm, 

aa Milk, with the Ad- 
dition afterwards of a ſmall Quantity of Oil of Roſes ; which, 
however, did not at all relieve me in the Beginning of the Fit. 
It therefore the Pain be extremely ſevere, the Patient had better 
keep in Bed till it abates a little, than to have recourſe to Ano- 
dynes ; but however, it will be proper, if the Pain be very vio- 
lent, to take a Doſe of Laudanum in the Evening, otherwiſe 
it is better omitted. 

But now I am treating of external Applications, I muſt ſay 
ſomething of a certain Indian Moſs, intituled Moxa, which 
is highly eſteemed of late in the Cure of the Gout; the 
manner of uſing it being to burn a ſmall Quantity of it upon 
the Part affected. Now, though this Remedy is ſaid to 
come from the Zaft-Indies, and to have been unknown to the 
Europeans till of late Years, it will nevertheleſs appear to be 
of more antient Date with us, by conſulting the Writings of 
Hippocrates, compiled above two thouſand Years ago. Treat- 
ing of the Sciatica, he adviſes, ©* / the Pain be fixed in 
any one Part, and does not yield to Medicines, in whatever 
© Part it be, to burn it with raw Flax; ”” and a little farther, 
ſpeaking of the Gout in the Feet, he ſays, ** The ſame Things 
are proper here, that do Service in the Gout of the Foints ; 
and indeed, this is a long and painful, but not a mortal Diſ- 
« eaſe: If the Pain, however, continue in the Fingers, burn 
© the Veins above the Foints with raw Flax.” Now, I am of 
Opinion, that no one can imagine, that there is ſuch a Specific 
Difference betwixt the Flame of burning Flax, and that of 
Indian Moſs, as to render the latter more effeQual in the Cure 
of the Gout than the former, any more than he can ſuppoſe, 
that a Fire made with Oak Billets can do more than another 
made of Aſh. - This Burning of the Part affected bids fair to 
eaſe the Pain, and may ſometimes effect it, the moſt ſubtile 
and ſpirituous Part of the morbific Matter depoſited on the 
Part being by this means expelled. .But the Relief hereby ob- 
tained muſt neceſſarily be of ſhort Duration, becauſe it does 
not at all amend the Indigeſtion, which is the antecedent Cauſe 
of the Gout ; and it ſeems ſuperfluous: to obſerve, that it is td be 
uſed only in the Beginning of this Diſeaſe. For when the 
Gout, either on account of its long Continuance, or through 
wrong Management, retreats to the internal Parts, which ſome- 
times happens, and inſtead of Pain cauſes Sickneſs, Gripings, 
and Abundance of the like Symptoms, no judicious Perſon will 
be for uſing Fire. See Moxa. 

And now I have delivered all that I have hitherto diſcovered 


concerning the Cure of this Diſeaſe ; but if it be objected, 


that there are many ſpecific Remedies for the Gout, I freely 
own I know none ; and fear that thoſe who boaſt of ſuch 
Medicines are as ignorant as myſelf. And, in Effect, it is to 
be regretted, that the excellent Art of Medicine ſhould be fo 
much diſgraced by ſuch 'Trifles, which the Credulous are de- 
ceived with, either through the Ignorance or K navery of Au- 
thors ; Remedies of this Kind being extravagantly magnified in 
moſt Diſeaſes by thoſe who offer them to Sale. Sydenham. 
Before I proceed to Muſgrave's Account of the Anomalous 
Gout, I muſt ſpecify the Preparation of ſome Remedies he 
frequently refers to. The firſt of theſe is what he calls 


ALconor MarTis._ 55 


Put ten Pounds of the Filings of Steel into a Pan, or glazed 
; Earthen Veſſel ; moiſten them with human Urine, then 
dry them, either by the Heat of the Sun, or that of the 


Fire; then moiſten them 8 with the ſame Liquor, 


ſtirring the Particles twice a Day with an Iron Spatula to 
revent their Coaleſcence; continue this till the whole 
ſs is reduced, as it were, to Ruſt; when it is ſo, pound 
it in an Iron Mortar. When tis pounded, throw it into 
a Veſſel in which there are about four Gallons of Spring- 
water; mix the Powder with the Water. About a quarter 
- of an Hour after, gently draw off the uppermoſt and 
leaſt turbid Part of the Water, and evaporate it till the 
Powder ſwimming in it is left dry. Let the Liquor alſo 
left in the Veſſel be evaporated in like manner. Let the 
groſſer Powder. in the Bottom be moiſtened with Urine, 
and ed in the ſame manner as at firſt. Let the Nu- 
trition, 1 war och and Separation by Water, be thus 
continued, till the Whole of the Iron is reduced to a very 
fine Powder. Put this Powder, when dry, into a Piece 
of coarſe Paper wrapt up in the Form of a Cone; pour 
upon it by little and little, and at different times, warm 
Spring- water, till the urinous Salt being quite waſhed away, 
an wie Water drops through the Paper then dry the 
Powder again, and keep it for Uſe, oo 
F This 
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Diſorders of the Stomach and Inteſtines. The 


This moft ſubtle Ruſt of Steel is a mere Alcohol of uncom- 
mon Efficacy, not only in the Gout, but alſo in moſt other 
chronical Diſorders, eſpecially if the Patients are of weakly 
and tender Conſtitutions. 


The Doſe is half a Scruple, either once or twice a Day, as 
the Circumſtances of the Patient ſeem to require. 


Pur vis RUBER EXONIENSIS. 


Take of the Tops of Pimpernel, Scabious, Dragons, Be- 
tony, Germander, and Tormentil, each four Ounces; 
mix them together, and cut them. Digeſt for twenty- 
four Hours in a Sand-heat, in four Pounds of white Port 
Wine, the Glaſs in the mean time being well ftopped ; 
then ſtrain off, and make an Expreſſion. 


Then take of the Powder of Armenian Bole, one Pound; with 
the aforeſaid Infuſion let it be reduced to the Conſiſtence of 
a Liniment; ſhake it often, then moiſten it again with the 
- Infuſion. Thus let the Maſs be nouriſhed or moiſtened 
with the Infuſion; but along with the laſt half Pound of the 
Infuſion, let there be added to the Maſs one Ounce of Mi- 
thridate, one Ounce and an half of Diaſcordium, Confection 
of Kermes, and Powder of Turmeric-root, each half an 
Ounce ; Virginian Snake-root, and Engliſh Saffron, each 
two Drams. Mix all together, and dry the Whole ; make 
into Troches, or little Cakes, to be hardened in the Heat 
of the Sun, and preſerved for Uſe. The Doſe is from 
one Scruple to one and an half, or two Scruples. 


Aqua HisrAnoRuM ARTHRITICA. 


The Spaniſh Gout Water, as tis called, is by ſome highly 
eſteemed, and is indeed of very great Efficacy ; tis prepared in 
the following manner : 


Take of Cloves, Nutmegs, Ginger, Mace, Cinnamon, 
Black Pepper, Saffron, Zedoary, Galangals, Juniper- 
berries, Citron and Orange-peel, Spikenard, Cubebs, 
Hepatic Aloes, Wood of Aloes, Sweet Flag, and Stce- 
chas, each half an Ounce ; Tops of Sage, Baſil, Roſe- 
mary, Mint, Marjoram, of common Bay-berries, Peny- 
royal, Shavings of Gentian, Elder-flowers, White and 
Red Roſes, Ground-pine, Germander, Calamint, Baum, 
Origanum, and Feverfew, each two Handfuls ; of Figs, 
Dates, Bitter Pine-nut Kernels, and Raiſins of 
the Sun, each fix Ounces ; of Virgin Honey, one Pound; 
of the fineſt Sugar, one Pound ; and grated Muſk, one 
Dram. When theſe Ingredients are cut and bruiſed, let 
them be put into fifteen Pounds of the beſt Canary Wine 
to infuſe for ten or twelve Days; then diſtil in Balneo 

This Water is efteemed of uncommon Effi in Atthritic 

e is half an 


Ounce, to be taken with a little Sugar or Crumb of Bread; it 


may be repeated 


at Pleaſure. It is alſo uſed externally for remove 
ing arthritic Pains of the Joints ; and the Method of pplying 


it is, to make it very warm, and then embrocate the Part - 


previous Fit. N 


ed with it. | 
From MusckAvx. 

Whilft the Arthritic Matter is depoſited upon the Extremities, 
particularly the Joints, and remains there without any Danger 
of returning, Nature is uing her Purpoſe, and defending 
herſelf from the Danger ſhe would be in from a Retroceſſion 
of the Gout, and its fixing upon any Part of the Trunk. 


- Theſe anomalous Symptoms of the Gout, when appear 
before the Patient has had a Fit regularly, are very difficult to 
be diſtinguiſhed from other Diſeaſes, which the where it 


fixes, is ſubject to. And therefore Muſgrave ſays, tis im- 
poſſible to know anomalous Symptoms of the Gout, without a 


The Arthritis Vaga is attended with Pain, and ſometimes 
with a white Swelling, like an ¶dema. | 

Thoſe who have the lar Gout, have ſeldom, unleſs by 
Accident, any other great Diſorder, ' | 

 - The.anomalous Gout. viſits moſt frequently the Stomach and 


 Inteſtines ; whence ariſe Loſs of Appetite, and bad Digeſtion, 
| Vomiting, Colic, Dyſentery, Diarrhea, and ſometimes Ar- 


_ thritic Abſceſſes. | 
Sometimes it ſeizes the Head, and cauſes a Cephalalgia, Ver- 
ig nga age po eee the Nerves, cauſes 
2 FAY», Hm, „ e 
It often fixes the Organs of Reſpiration, and cauſes 
an Aſthma, and Phthifis. 
Sometimes it appears in the Shape of an Angina. 


9 
- 


. 


At ſome times it ſeizes the 


© „and is called Dentium 
odagra, improperl 7). | | | 
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At other times it ſeizes upon the Kidneys, 
Stone, Dyſury, and Strangury. 

No Part of the Body is free from it. 

The natural or acquired Weakneſs of any of the Y 
or internal Parts, is the Cauſe of the Gur, fxg 


Whatever repels the Gout from the Extremitie 
plaſms, Plaifters, &c. cauſes it to fix upon the Vibe 
The Symptoms of the Anomalous Gout differ era 
as happen to fix upon different Parts, cauſng in ky 
ance different Diſtempers. - x 

They alſo differ, as the Matter is ſometimes Purely 
and ſometimes has with it a Mixture of ſome other Di 
as Scrophula, Scuryy, or the like. q 

The Anomalous Gout is driven into the Extremitee 
ſome Parts much more eaſily than from others. From the; 
it removes without much Trouble, and almoſt of its own ts; 
On the contrary, it is removed from the Nerves with the 
Difficulty. | 

Too tight Shoes are ſometimes the Cauſe of the G 
leaving the Extremities, and fixing on the Viſcen. 

Thoſe things which evacuate the gouty Matter, thy f 
times abſolutely neceſſary, yet ſeldom cure the Diſtenge 
are even prejudicial when improperly uſed. But the (u 
the Diſtemper can be no otherwiſe completed, than bra 
pulſion of the Gout into the Extremities. 

Thoſe Medicines which expel the gouty Matter, ani 
it upon the Extremities, are taken from the Claſſes of 
and Diaphoretics, amongſt which are the following: 

Powders of Zedoary, Contrayerva, Gentian, Fig 
Snake-root, Gaſcoign's Powder, the Pulvis Purpureys of 
Goa Stone, Contrayerva Stone, Species Diambrz, Co 
Liberans ; the Pulvis Alexipharmacus, and Pulvis Stonac 
Amarus, of Fuller; the Pulvis Bezoarticus of Milli; the 
vis Ruber Exonienſis; the Flowers of Sal Ammonizt, 
others of the ſame Kind. | 

Venice Treacle, Mithridate, the Electuarium de Ow, 

Spirit of Hartſhorn, either fimple or ſuccinated ; Spin 
human Blood, of Urine, of Silk, and Sal Voltle 
oſum. 

Amongſt Wines, the moſt effectual are French White 
Champaign, Moſel, Rheniſh, r | 
gueſe Wines, to which may be added ſubacid Cyder, 

As W; Patients are generally forbid the Uſe of f 
theſe Wines, it may ſeem extraordinary to ſuch, that 
grave ſhould recommend them. But it muſt be conli 
that they are directed to abſtain from ſuch Wines, becuf 
promote Fits of the Gout ; with which View Aa pro: 
mends them, in order to render an anomalous Gent iy 
the Extremities. 

But of all Remedies, Muſgrave thinks nothing ſo f 
as Steel, the beſt Preparation of which is, the Alu 
above deſcribed. 

If, after the Uſe of theſe Medicines for four of ive 
no Pain is perceived in the Extremities, we mult then 
to ſuch external Applications, as invite the arthriti 
downwards. Therefore apply to the Part, which uſd 
pained in Fits of the Gout, a Plaiſter of Gum Cum 
that called Oxycroceum ; or the Cephalic Plaiſter, vita 
a third, or a fourth of Burgundy Pitch. ; 

Urtication (whipping with Nettles) is of Uſe, wk 
much practiſed by the Antients ; as alſo rr 
and the Skins of Animals juſt taken off, and Ol o 

In Caſes of extreme * where the Strength 
tient can bear it, ſuch a Phænigmus as the follow! 


of great Uſe: | 


ake of old Barm, two Parts; of Muſtar-# 
| radiſh, Garlick, the Tops of Rue, and Trg 

each equal Parts; beat up theſe to the Con 

Cataplaſm, with ſharp White-wine Vinega 


| Partof this is to be applied, as hot as the Fate 
it, and the Part muft be covered wich Fian, © 
plaſms may be ſpread on Flanels, and apphedb 
when it cold, till it cauſes a Tumor. * 
Patient is low, or faint, through Excels of Lis 
have a Cardiac Julap, or a Glaſs of generous 275 
much better. When a Tumor is formed, an 1 
1 contain'd Matter, left o 
return into bs ap — Fit 
| When there is no Neceſſity for immediate He) 


and cauſe 


erge towards the upper or Jowe fel 
Plaiffer muſt be applied to continue the Kung: 


Take of Hog's Lard two Drams and an half ; of Melilot 
Phiſter, a Dram and an half ; Powder of Cantharides, a 


Dram. i . 
means the Running ſhould be continu'd fix, eight, or 

þy this 3 to the * of the Cale.” 
1 generally relieves the Gout in a 
Mean time the Matter diſcharg'd is ſo ſalt, that 
makes the adjacent Parts itch, and ſometimes inflames them. 

hen this Ichor is evacuated, the Symptoms generally are 
nel, and the Patient gets hearty, and recovers his Appe- 


and Spirits, and for ſome time is free from another F it of 


Me 5 of Opinion, that the moſt dangerous thing a 
fone afflicted with the Gout, and us'd to a free Way 


«| 


Days. 


vw | ron lon a | l 
ar hing, __ attempt, is to endeavour to conquer a by Abſ- 
n Acg —_ a N 
le ut Of the GouT ix the STOMACH, os 
he G ks the primigenial Gout is often cauſed by Indigeftion, and 
rekneſs of the Stomach, ſo no Part is ſo often, or ſo much, 
tho { 79d with the anomalous Gout, | : 
myer, This Facility to receive and retain the Gout, is often owing 
he \ connate Imbecillity ; and ſometimes to a Weakneſs con- 
by Od from too much Venery, Grief, Fear, or any other 
dung Paſſion of the Mind, by which Imbecillity the Stomach 
and more liable to receive, and leſs capable to repel, the 


britic Matter. 3 ; 
But it very frequently happens, that the Gout is invited into 
Stomach by crude, acid, bilious, . or ſome other vicious 
ces contain d therein, which ftimulate the Coats. thereof; 
þ this happens juſt for the ſame Reaſons that Sinapiſms and 
ihaſtics inyite it to the Extremities. I by 
bometimes external repelling Cataplaſms or Plaiſters, apply'd 
licioully to the Extremities, are the Cauſe of the Gout's 
w in the Stomach. External Cold has the ſame Effect, 
x from the Air or Baths. # ex 4 © 
When the Gout has. been for ſome time regular, and the 
tent has had many Acceſſions and Receſſions in the Extre- 
bs at Intervals, we often ſee the Fit ſhorten'd, or broken 
unexpeRedly, by mearis of Cold, repelling Plaiſters, Ca- 
alms, or Unguents ; or elſe by a Debauch, overloading 
Stomach, or ſome Error in point of Diet; or elſe the In- 
has been longer than uſual, and the Paroxyſm has been 
med longer than was conſiſtent with Health. 
bs Interruption or Intermiſſion of the Gout is often fol- 
% Loſs of Appetite, and loathing of Food; to which 
la Weight in the Breaſt is joined, and then EruQa- 
Vomiting, and Heart-burn. To theſe frequently are 
lan Oppreffion of the Inteſtines, with Pain, Conſtriction, 
ſometimes Heat; an interrupted and ſtreight Reſpiration 
mt Ofcitation, ( awning) Head-ach, Vertigo, and 

ns ; 22 — ſudden Dimneſs of Sight, 
Nel Face, and, after ſome time, an univerſal 

) _ Leanneſs. ; : 
wie Symptoms, perhaps, never appear all at the ſame 
in the ſame Perſon, but frequently a great many of 


. 
es 


great Eaſe, 
worſe and 
cod, 


— the Stomach afflicts old People moſt frequent- 
Cares 8 People often have it, probably, from 


Tally fall into it, i j : 
in or Dri in OO immediately after " Error in 
of Diſtemper happens at any time of the Year, 

= Autumn, which may be owing, 


et 
3.0 . d lying i in ome 
an An ing mn a ota 
. in the Inteſtinal Tube. * OP hg 
2 Symptoms will happen, without any Cauſe 
Retina above ſpecify d; ſometimes with a Fit; 
times rr p cater Diſtance from its Interruption. 
ay eople, now grown ſober and abſtemious, but 
0 hard, and lived freely in their Youth, are ſub- 
mn | —— Diſorders, which are ſomewhat like 
Veen. A Perpetual Languors, Eructations, Anxie- 
„ Nor ſometimes Pain, and other Diſorders of the 


the ap, in order to enable us to diſtinguiſh theſe from 
< WA 8 weigh the Circumſtances attending, as the 
unh, . the Patient, their Vehemence, and 

= the Caſe will be pretty plain. 


* 
7 


Differ . 
the Integ;, "ce in theſe Caſes, whether the Gout 
eines, goes direQly into the Stomach ; or whether 


.ever, as ſoon as poſh 


Ir 


it takes a round · about Way, ſeizing firſt the Fauces, ſome con- 
tus'd Part, or any other Place ; nor whether it immediately 
follows the fix'd or erratic Gout. 

It is farther obſervable, that ſuch as have an hereditary Gout, 
are more ſubject to theſe Diſorders than others; thoſe who are 
born of old Parents, than thoſe born of young ones ; thoſe 
who have a badAppetite, than thoſe who enjoy a good one ; 
thoſe who have a languid, cold Gout, than thoſe who have a 
hot, ſharp, and painful one. 


The CURE. 


The Curative Indication is to relieve, as ſoon as ſafely 
may be, the Stomach, and to free it from the Gout : And, in 
order to this, two things are requiſite : 

' Firſt, To remove all Impurities from the Stomach, which 
_ and detain the Com in its Coats, by proper Vomits or 

ges. 5 

Secondly, After this is done, or omitted, if not neceſſary, to 
drive the Gout from the Stomach into the Extremities. 

If a Shortneſs, or Difficulty in Breathing, a Gravity and In- 
flation of the Stomach, and particularly an EruQation, Nauſea, 
or Vomiting, are troubleſome, a gentle, but effectual Vomit 
will be neceſſary ; provided the Patient has ſufficient Strength, 
and there are no Reaſons to the contrary. 

A great deal of Caution is neceſſary in making Choice of a 
proper Emetic ; for, on the one hand, thoſe which are too lan- 
guid to operate well, are trifling; and, on the other, thoſe 
which operate with too much Violence, are dangerous. 

For ſuch as vomit eaſily, an Infuſion of green Tea- leaves, 
or the Tops of Carduus Benedictus, is ſufficient, drank fo as to 
vomit four, five, or fix times, and in the Quantity of eight, 
ten, or twelve Pints in the Whole, if the Patient can bear 
| 
Thoſe who are not ſufficiently affected by this ſort of Vomit, 
ſhould take a proper Quantity of Salt of Vitriol in every, every 
other, or every third Pint of the Infuſion. 

Thoſe who vomit with more Difficulty, ſhould take Wine, 
or Oxymel of Squills, or equal Parts of both, in the Quantity 
of two or three Qunces together ; and, half an Hour after 
taking it, ſhould work it off with ſome ſimple or bitter Poſſet- 
drink. 


But thoſe who either cannot, or will not, drink a ſufficient 
Quantity of Pofſet-drink, warm Water, or ſome other Liquid, 
ſhould never take any officinal Emetic ; for, by this means, 
there would be a great tity of Humours invited into the 
Stomach, and none diſcharg'd out of it, which would injure 
the Patient. | 

Sometimes neither Pofſet-drinks, Decoctions, nor any other 
Medicines of this Kind, can ſafely be given the Patient, be- 
2 they give him violent Gripes and Spaſms, eſpecially Hard- 
drinkers. | 

The Reaſon of this ſeems to be, becauſe they are too cold 
for the Stomach. 

In this Caſe Muſgrave ſays he has ſaved 
from the Jaws of Death, by giving Quantities of Wine as an 
Emetic, but which is, at the ſame time, a good Cardiac. 

The Matter evacuated by Vomit is ſometimes bilious, ſome- 
times crude, eſpecially after a Debauch of Eating or Drink- 


ing. "SY 

The good Effects of a Vomit appear in an Amendment of 
Reſpiration, and a Removal of the Gravity of the Breaſt. 

And ſometimes it happens, that the very Efforts of Vomit- 
ing, and the 3 of the Blood caus'd thereby, drive the 
Gout from the Stomach, and it immediately falls on the Ex- 
tremities. | 

An Hour after the Vomit, eſpecially if promoted by any of 
the Officinals, a Clyſter ſhould be adminiſter'd, in order to 
carry the Remains of it out of the Inteſtines ; and at Night a 
Bolus, with Fenice-treacle, and the Counteſs of Kent's Powder, 
with a Draught of burnt Wine, ſhould be exhibited. After 
this, let the Patient take, three or four times a Day, a Draught 
of bitter Wine, with a Scruple or half a Dram of the Coun- 
teſs of Kent's Powder, till it is time to purge him. 

After one Day's Interyal from the Vomit, provided the Pa- 
tient has ſufficient Strength, he ſhould be purged. But in caſe 
of too great Weakneſs, this ſhould be deferr'd a little; how- 
| ble, a Purge ſhould be given, ſuch a one 
as will ſufficiently clear the Inteſtines, without cauſing a Hy- 
percatharſis: For *tis a certain Rule, that the Cure of this 
anomalous Gout is moſt likely to ſucceed, if *tis begun by 
clearing the Stomach and Inteſtines. 

Proper Purges on this Occaſion are. 

Tinfura Sacra, in the Quantity of three or four Ounces, 

Pill Rudii ; Doſe half a , or two Scruples. 

Earl of Warwick s Powder ; Doſe about half a'Dram. 

Manna and Salts diſſolved, with an Addition of Das 

Elixir. ' 4 | Waren 

If the Purge does not operate in fix Hours, it will be proper 

to give a Clyſter. * 


8 Patients 


ö 

| 
| 
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| 
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At Night, let the Patient take ſuch -a Bolus as after the 

omit, T 

Sometimes it happens, that after even ſufficient Vomiting 
and Purging, a troubleſome , Nauſea remains, inſomuch that 
all Medicines are thrown off the Stomach, as ſoon as taken, by 
Vomit. This is probably cauſed by the Arthritic Matter lodg'd 
in the Coats of the Stomach, In order to prevent this, ex- 
hibit about ten Drops of Liguid Laudanum, in two Drams of 
ftrong Cinnamon or Wormwood-water, or Spirit of Mint, 
every fourth, fifth, or ſixth Hour; that is, in ſuch a Doſe, 
and at ſuch Intervals, as will ſtop the Vomiting, and give the 
Stomach Power to retain the Medicines deſtin'd to expel the 
Gout, which ſhould. be given in the Intervals betwixt the Do- 
ſes of Laudanum : For ple, if the Laudanum is given at 
ſix and twelve, the other Medicines ſhould be adminiſter'd at 
three and nine. As ſoon as there is no farther Occaſion for 
the Laudanum, is muſt be omitted, being then prejudicial. ' 

What has been hitherto ſaid about Evacuations, muſt be un- 
derſtood of ſuch as have Occafion for both Vomiting and Purg- 
ing, and Strength ſufficient to bear it : But when there is no 
Occaſion for it, as it happens when this anomalous Gout is 
brought upon the Sa Grief, or when there is a Deh- 
ciency of Strength, we muſt begin with Medicines that drive 
the Gout from the Stomach, omitting theſe Evacuations. | 

Steel has a peculiar Excellence in driving the Gout from 
the Stomach. 
Muſgrave recommends the following Forms : 


Take either of Gaſcoign's Powder, or the Pulvis N aur uy 
or Goa Stone, or the Pulvis Ruber Exonienſis, a Scruple, 
or half a Dram; of Virginian Snake-root, ten Grains; 
Alcohol Martis, five Grains. Mix and make a Powder. 


Inſtead of Virginia Snake-root, Gentian, Zedoary, or Con- 
trayerva-root may be uſed in the ſame or a larger Quantity. 


Take of the compound Arum-powder, and Pulvis Ruber 
Exonienſis, each a Scruple ; Alcohol Martis, five Grains. 


Make a Powder. Or, 


Take of Species Diambrz, (or Aromaticum Roſatum ) and 
Gaſcoign's Powder, a Scruple, or half a Dram; Alcohol 
Martis, five Grains. Mix and make a Powder. Or, 


Take of Ginger candy'd in the Indies, a Scruple (or Pods 

F Pepper candy d, ſix Grains) ; Pulvis Purpureus, a 

le, or half a Dram; Alcohol Martis, five Grains; 

Syrup of Wormwood, a ſufficient Quantity to make a 
Bolus. Or, „ | 


Take of Species Diambrz, and Lapis Contrayerva, in Pow- 
der, each a Scruple ; Alcohol Martis, five Grains ; Con- 
fection of Kermes, enough to make a Bolus. Or, 


Take of the Species call'd Aromaticum Roſatum, (or Dian- 
thas) two Scruples; Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, ten 
Grains ; Syrup of Cloves, enough to make a Bolus. Or, 

Take of the Conſerve of Roman Wormwood and Gaſcoign's 
Powder, each a Scruple ; Oil of Caraway-ſeeds, one 
Drop; Alcohol Martis, five Grains; Syrup of Citron- 
peel, enough to make a Bolus. Or, 


Take of Venice Treacle, (or Mithridate, or the Electuarium 
Stomachicum of Fuller) and of Gaſcoign's Powder, each a 
Scruple ; Alcohol Martis, five Grains; Syrup of Mint, 
enough to make a Bolus. Or, 


Take of Camphire, five Grains ; of the Powder of Contra- 
yerva-root, fifteen Grains; of the Extract of Rue, a 
ſufficient Quantity. Form into Pills. Or, 

Take of the Powder of Long-pepper (or of the Species Diatrian 
+ wig five Grains ; 2-4 po Honder, half a Scruple ; 

yrrh, five Grains; Extract of the leſſer Centaury, a 
_ ſufficient Quantity. Form into Pills. Or, 


Take of the Powder of Virginian Snake-root, one Scruple ; 
of Alcohol Martis, five Grains; of Syrup of Oranges, a 
ſufficient Quantity. Form into Pills. 


” "I 


Wich every Bolus, or Doſe; of the Powder or Pills, a 
Draught of the following Julap is to be taken: 


Take of: the Waters of Carduus, Mint, Alexiterial Milk- 


water, compound Gentian-water, compound Wormwood- 


- 


The Chymical Oils incorporated with the Julap, by means 
of Sugar, render it much more efficacious than it w. d other- 
wa e. For a liquid Form I recommend the following In- 

rs 5} nun.. 


Take of Zedoary-root, of Gentian, of the Tops of Raman 


Wormwodd, of Agrimony, or Marſh - treſoil, each two 


D 
. . 


Spirit of Mint, Juniper, or Wormwood, may be both u 


and ſtimulating Phamnigmus apply'd very hot to à probs 


' the Patient drink as much white Decoction # be Fl 
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. Drams 3 Cochineal, one Scruple ; Orange. 
Scruples. Infuſe in two Pounds of Red Po pl two 
Spaniſh Wine, till the Wine is ſufficiently im ne, of 


Then ftrain off for Uſe. The Doſe is tye * 
O N | or thre 


After the ſame manner Infuſions may be preparq fin 
Aromatics, as the Cortex Winteranus, Cubebs, the $a 
Cn, Aniſe, Caraway, ſweet Fennil, and Kun 
graſs. | 
Every Draught of bitter or aromatic Wine ſh 
Drops of Tincture of Steel, or elſe Alcohol SN J 
with it. | * 

The Poor may readily have an Infuſion of Gall 
Ginger raſp'd, with the Tops of Roman Win 1 
It ſometimes happens that the Patient cannot take Me | 
in any ſolid Form, or by way of Infuſion ; and in this 00 


ful and ſerviceable. The Aqua Hiſpanorum Archritia 
eſteemed by ſome, the Preparation of which ſee — J 
After ſufficient Purging, Muſgrave recommends the Ul 
the above deſcribed Medicines, or the like, in the fil 
Ta the Morning, about Nine, = Draugh 
In t orning, about Nine, a Draught of bitter W; 
At Three in the Afternoon, Pills or — — 
At Nine in the Evening, a Bolus, eſpecially that with Y 
nice- treacle. | 
At Three in the Morning, Powder or Pills. 
The Patient muſt drink, after every Doſe of each, a Draw 
of Port Wine, or of ſome proper Julap. 
Sometimes it happens, that in two or three Days, by t 
Uſe of theſe Remedies given after this manner, the Gout 
driven from the Stomach, and fixes upon the Joints. Se 
times this is not done without a long Perſeverance ; and fon 
times not without other Remedies call'd in to our Aﬀifanc 
If, after * in the Uſe of theſe Medicines for 
Days, no Pain or Tumor appears, it will then be prudent 
apply to the Part where the Gout uſed formetly to fix, 
Cephalic Plaiſter, with equal Parts of Burgundy Pitch; of 
Green Cerate ; or elſe a Bliſter to each Cubit or Leg, to 
vite the Humour downwards. a 
If theſe external and internal Remedies are not ſuffci 
with united Forces, to remove the Gout from the Ston 
the Strength of one or both muſt be increaſed, and other 
muſt be called in, if neceſſary. The Doſe, for Exanyl, 
the Alcohol Martis muſt be increaſed to ten Grains, and 
Tincture of Steel to twenty Drops. | 
Moreover, every intermediate Hour betwixt the Dole 
Medicines, let the Patient drink a Glaſs of Port Wine, 
to drink two or three Pints in twenty-four Hours, reck 
alſo what is taken with the Medicines. - But this is prin 
ſerviceable to thoſe who have uſed themſelves to drink \ 
tities of Wine, and cannot well do without it. 
Thoſe who cannot drink ſuch Quantities of Wine, 
take ſome Drops of ſuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn in 2 
Julap, at the intermediate Hours. 
Finally, the Uſe of theſe Medicines and Wine bol 
continued, till a Heat and Orgaſm is raiſed in the Bool, 
the Stomach is relieved, unleſs there ſhould be ſome great? 
ſon to diſcontinue them ſooner. 
At the ſame time, the Force of the internal Appl 
ſhould be increaſed, and that till the gouty Humour 5 c 
and a Tumor is: raiſed in ſome external Part, proper to 
the Gout. For this purpoſe, the Extremities may be 
in a Sheep-ſkin juſt taken off. 
But nothing anſwers the End ſurer or ſooner, than 1 


and renew'd as it grows cool, whilſt the Tumor is nig 
Thoſe who are too nice to bear the Smell of a She 
or too tender to bear the Pain of the Phænigmus, m f 
hot Brick or Plate of Iron, wrapt up in Linen, and af 
During the whole Courſe of this Method, the f 11 
_ or in his Chamber, and guard particu/arſ 


Mean time let the Patient eat Panada, Jelly of fing 
Chicken-broth, or ſome ſuch Food which is thin 3th 


Digeſtion. 2 
IF che Pain thus raiſed ſhould be fo intolenble f 
a Lipothymzia, ſomething of the Force of Medicine 
mulating Applications, may be abated. Fel 
If the Fever ſhould run too high, the Doſe ® 
ſhould be leſſen'd, or they ſhould be entirely { 


te his Heat. i 
As ſoon as 'a' ſufficient Orgaſm is excited in dy” 
ty Matter generally fixes where the _—_ ** 
invite it, upon the Extremities; inſomuch, Pheeni 
an Hour's Time after the Application of the *"% 
Tumor will appear. | 
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mn ime, ſuch a Fomentation as the following ſhould 
©, or : 19 0 to the Abdomen twice or three times a Day, by 
2 | of flanel Stuphs. 


Tops of common Wormwood, Mint, Red 
ele — Chamomile- flowers, each half an Ounce; 
d Aniſe and Caraway-ſeeds, each two Drams; Powder 
of Cinnamon, Cubebs, and Cloves, each one Scruple; 


irit of Wine, half a Pound; of Red Port 
n and an half. Let them macerate for 
three or four Hours in a well-ſtopt Glaſs plac'd in Balneo 
Harie. Let the ftrain'd Liquor be apply'd as hot as 
Able. Or, let ſuch a Plaiſter as this be wort con- 


fantly on the Abdomen. 


Earth, Balſam of Chili or Peru, each half a 
— Jam Galbanum, a Dram; Burgundy Pitch, 
two Drams; of the Magiſterial Stomach- plaiſter, half an 
Ounce; of Chymical Oil of Cinnamon and Nutmegs, 


each two Drops. 


Theſe Applications are of moſt Uſe after Purging, and that 
thoſe Conſtitutions which are enervated with Age, or the 
temper : However, the Phyſician is to take care, leſt, in 
une and robuſt People, theſe Applications do not rather 
the Gout to the Part, than defend againſt it. ; 

4; ſoon as a conſiderable Tumor is rais'd, Muſgrave adviſes a 
ger to be laid on the Part, to evacuate the Humour, leſt it 
ld return into the Blood. Theſe ſometimes diſcharge a vaſt 
untity, and continue running a great while, inflaming the 
in, and caufing an Itching ; inſomuch that it is not to be 
ted but that the arthritic Poiſon is diſcharg'd with the Serum. 

ls ſoon as ever the Tumor and Pain are ſufficiently raiſed, 
Doſe of the Medicines is to be decreaſed, - and not given 
often. | 

But if it ſhould happen, that by reaſon of the Inclemency of 
Air, or the Coldneſs of the Seaſon, or ſome Error in Eat- 
or Drinking, the Gout ſhould leave the Extremities, and 
m to the Stomach, which is often the Caſe, the Cauſe of 
Relapſe muſt be diligently inquir'd into, and immediately 
joved 


» Sou freſh Crudities are collected in the Stomach, they muſt be 

| other ated by a lenient, and very gentle Purge. 

Fung de Skin is contracted by Cold, it mult, be relax'd by ex- 

1s. ad WP. Warmth, and warm Cloathing. In both theſe Caſes, in- 
1 ul Medicines muſt be plentifully adminiſter'd, 

he Dole gragogue Medicines are requir'd ſo ſtrong, and in fo 


Wine, FP Quantities, in no Caſe, as in a Relapſe, or where the 
s, rec is loaded with Crudities, which cannot be purged off 
is price on of the Weakneſs of the Patient, or the long Conti- 
drink ( ce of the Diſeaſe. In theſe Caſes, the Medicines ſhould 

mpoſed of Steel, Ginger, and Pepper, and full of volatile 
Wine, FP"; and ſhould be taken in much greater Quantities, than 


n ine drcted 3; and even then they will ſometimes fail us, and 
[etient will die ſometimes unexpectedly, complaining all 
ine Codd ile of an inexplicable Depreſſion of Spirits, and Coldneſs 
\c Blood, r Stomach. Sometimes, in the Irregularities of the an- 
me great r Gout, it is ſufficient to reduce. the Gout to the Inter- 
S: And ſometimes 'tis even ſufficient to free the Sto- 
| Applica N from the gouty Matter, tho? it is only reſorb'd and re- 
* Gin the Blood. But in the Irregularities of the fix'd Gout, 
E N Method is to have the Gout fix'd upon the 
ſemities, 
entertaining to obſerve, that as the Pain, Tumor, and 
ums of a regular Gout appear and increaſe, the Pain of 
ch ;Nauſea, Cardialgia, and other Symptoms, diſappear; 
F ſucceed H unger, good Digeſtion, a healthful Luſtre 
Jes, and other Signs of returning Health. 
_ to guard againſt theſe irregular Fits, the Uſe of the 
Pars is very good, - drank properly, and for a long 
— which may be added, ſuch Stomachics as cauſe Hun- 
ſton ; particularly the Conſerves of Roman Worm- 
of 8; Roſes, or Hips ; the compound Powder of Arum ; 
to fee, and Ens Veneris. Mean time, Care muſt be 
3 Indigeſtions, Cold, and all evident Cauſes of 
8 f N 3 | 
| confi. to have an Iſſue in the Arm, or below the 


Or Feet. . 


the Gout recede from the Extremities, and fix 

; 9 

ai Tomach, and gives a Caſe to this Purpoſe. | 

"of —— Caſes, which prove that cold Weather 
temit; ometimes prevent the Gout from falling on 
, Eſpecially in old People; or make it recede. 


- 


De AxTurrTICc Colic; 


thritic Colic ; 2 225 

nd has ; ic 18. very frequent, and extremely pain- 
+x me in the whole inteſtinal Tube from the Sto- 
| iy bes tho” not in every Part at the ſame time; 


U 
111. 


as the Gout is more ſubject to fix on the Humours remain within, the Hopes 


ahd it often happens, that the Stomach ſuffers at the ſame 
time. ; 
Both the fixed and wandering Gout, the regular and irregu- 
lar; the primiogenial and. ſymptomatic, ſometimes appear in 
the Shape of the Colic : But principally that kind of ſympto- 
matic Gout, which begitis originally with the Colic ; for the Seat 
"of this is ſomewhat ambiguous, fixing alternately on the Ex- 
tremities and Inteſtines. This very often ſeizes upon old and 
infirm People, and ſometimes affects thoſe of Athletic Conſti- 
tutions, who have not yet paſſed the Meridian of Life. 

When a Perſon has been for a long time uſed to have regu- 
lar Fits of the Gont at Interva!'s, — now grows old, Nature 
begins to leave off theſe Paroxyſms, and gives no Fit at all, or 
ay ſeldom, or elſe little and ſhort ones, either thro' Weak- 
neſs, or ſome other Cauſe, which muſt diligently be inquir'd 
into. And then an Evil of another Kind, either ſooner or later, 
generally ſeizes upon the internal Parts, 

Firſt, the Patient perceives an univerſal Indiſpoſition, and 
Loſs of Appetite, and frequently a Nauſea and Pain in the In- 
teſtines, which is aſually fixed to ſome one Point of the Ab- 
domen, generally about the Navel, Another Symptom is an 
Oppreſſion and Heavineſs of the Breaſt, as if it was preſs'd by 
a Weight. This happens to moſt of thoſe that are afflicted 
with the Colic, and is extremely troubleſome. 

Theſe two Symptoms, Pain in the Abdomen, and Oppreſ- 
ſion of the Breaſt, may be eſteemed the primary Symptoms. 
The ſecondary are, a Diſtention of the Præcordia, Murmur- 
ings in tbe Inteſtines, Eructations, Vomiting of Matter gene- 
rally bilioſe, and Coſtiveneſs. To theſe are to be join'd ſome 
others, which happen only ſympathetically, as Languor of the 
Eyes, Dejection of the Spirits, Want of Sleep, Indolence, 
Anxiety ; and if the Diſtemper continues long, a Weakneſs, 
and Emaciation of the whole Body. 

This often, tho? not always, begins in Autumn, and, with- 
out proper Relief, miſerably afflicts the Patient all Winter 
following. For from the firſt ſeizing of the Inteſtines, he lan- 
guiſhes and is oppreſſed with Wind, Uneaſineſs, and Pain, 
lies awake all Night, and laments himſelf all Day, till at laſt, 

depriv'd of Sleep, Food, and all the Refreſhments of Life, 
weary'd with perpetual Strainings to vomit, enervated and 
worn out with Pain, and extremely emaciated, Death, ſooner 
or later, frees him from his Torments. | 

It ſeems to be very plain, that the gouty Matter is the Cauſe 
of all theſe Diſorders. But theſe Symptoms, particularly the 
aforeſaid Pain in the Belly, and Heavineſs of the Breaſt, give a 
great Light into the Caſe ; yet as theſe are not ſo peculiar to 
the gouty Colic, but that they ſometimes appear in Colics of an- 
other Kind, we muſt take the Diagnoſtic from the preceding 
Diſtemper, that is, the Regular Gout : We muſt therefore ob- 
ſerve, if the Patient has lately had a Fit, whether it has ſud- 
denly remitted, or gone off; and whether the Colic imme- 
diately follow'd this Intermiflion. And from theſe Circum- 
ftances we may eaſily judge of the Nature of the Colic. 

The external Cauſes of the Colic are Cold, too tight Shoes, 
ar any ſort of Ligatures, repellent Plaiſters, Unguents, or Ca- 
taplaſms. 

The internal Cauſes are, a natural Imbecillity of the Inteſ- 
tines; an Accumulation of Impurities in the Viſcera, which, 
being diſcharged from the Liver, Pancreas, and other Glands 
that empty themſelves into the Inteſtines, invite the gouty Hu- 
mour to thoſe Parts by their Stimulus, juft in the ſame manner 
as ſtimulating Applications do to the Feet. And Crudities from 
the Stomach act in juſt the ſame manner. But no Impurities 
are more frequent here than thoſe whichare bilious, as the Stools, 
and what is thrown up by Vomit, evidently ſhew. Amongſt 
the internal Cauſes, may alſo be reckon'd the eating or drink- 
ing improper Things; as Fruit, too ſharp Cyder taken in 
large Quantities, or.any' other Error in-point of Aliment, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that are of a cold Nature. 

is Arthritic Colic is often fatal, and always dangerous. If 
the Heavineſs in the Breaſt, and Pain in the Inteſtines, eſpe- 
cially if it is pungent, continue long, tis a bad Sign, and the 
Patient generally grows gradually worſe and worſe, till he dies. 

* There is ſeldom any Safety till the Gout is expell'd into the 
Extremities, and even then, not in every Caſe, nor always. 
For tho* the Gout gives Pain in the Joints, yet, if the Maſs of 

we have from this Pain are 
very precarious; for the Gout is frequently invited thereby into 


tay obſerves, that AﬀeQions of the Mind will ſome- the Inteſtines again, and deſtroys the Patient. 


But if the Pain of the Inteſtines, Oppreſſion of the Breaſt, 
and Coftiveneſs, entirely vaniſh, and at the ſame time Pain 
appears in the Extremities, it gives a much better Proſpect. 
But if the Pains of the internal Parts entirely ceaſe, the Ap- 
petite returns, and at the ſame time the Pain of the Inteftines 
is conſiderable, the Patient in all Probability is out of all 
Danger. ets PO 6 f 
In regard to the Cure, foraſmuch as a bilious Fever ſome- 
times accompanies this Diſorder, regard muſt be. had to the 
Fever and its Symptoms, as 


To 8 Ca | There 


irſt, Heat, Velocity of the. 


ART 
Therefore, if Occaſion requires,. the firſt Step we take ſhould 


be to.bleed the Patient, but very ſparingly, and only juſt fo 
much as will prevent the Inflammation, left, by taking away 


too much, we at the ſame time take away all Poſſibility of ex- 


pelling the Gout. 


Then, in cafe the Stomach is loaded with Crudities, the 


Patient ſhould vomit, by means of Tea, or an Infuſion of Car- 
duus Benedictus; for it may not be adviſeable to give any 
ſtronger Emetic. 


The Dey after the Vomit, the Patient ſhould be purged, if 


his Strength will it it, or elſe two Days after, with Ex- 
tractum Rudii, and Reſin of Jalap, to which may be added, 
Mercurius dulcis; or with Syrup of Buckthorn, and Elixir Sa- 
lutis; or, if the Fever is conſiderable, with a Solution of 
Manna, and purging Salts, in Barley-water ; or by any other 
proper Purge. But no Paregoric muſt be given at Night after 
it, unleſs in caſe of a H tharſis, leſt it ſhould put a Stop 
to the Eruption of the Gout upon the Extremities. 

Purging is here of the utmoſt Importance ; for without it, 
and that too ſufficiently, the Cure will be extremely perplex'd ; 
and therefore Purging muſt be repeated, till the End of clearing 
the Inteſtines is anſwer d. | 

Mean time, on the Days betwixt purging, the Patient muſt 
take the Te/taceous Powder, if the Inteſtines abound with an. 
Acid ; but if they abound with Bile, a bitter Alterative Infu- 

ſion is preferable. | | 
This Work being finiſh'd, which is half the Cure, we are 
then to endeavour at the Expulſion of the Gout, and not 
ſooner. 75 | 

To this End, beſides the Remedies mention'd above for this 
Purpoſe, there are ſome others, which have always been 
eſteem'd good for the Colic ; and Aromatics too are here good; 
and, with theſe, thoſe above-mention'd may be very properly 
join'd. 
: What is here meant, are theſe following : 


Powder of Zedoary-root. 

Compound Powder of Arum-root. 

The Pulvis Aurantiorum Compoſitus, 

Pulvis Bezoardicus, | 

Species Diatrian Pipereon. 

Simple Species of Calamint. 

Species Diambræ, and Dianthus. 

EleQuarium e Baccis Lauri. 

Mithridate. 

Ginger, candied in the Indies, and its Syrup. 

The Chymical Oils of Juniper, Cumin, Caraway, ſweet 
Fennel, Aniſe, and fuch-like Carminatives and Aromatics. 


and Tof Falles 


Amongſt Wines, the firong Spaniſh and Portugueſe red 


Wines, either alone, or impregnated with Bitters, have the 
Preference. es 


Prepar'd in this manner, we are to attempt removing the 
Gout in the following manner, and endeavour to throw it upon 
the Extremities. 

The Patient muſt be 
Bolus, or Doſe of Pills, made after ſome of the following 


Forms : 


Take Gaſcaign's Powder, a Scruple or half a Dram; Alco- 
hol Martis, five Grains : Mix and make a Powder. Or, 


Take of the Powder of Zedoary, half a Scruple; Species of 
Calamint, or Diambræ, one Scruple 3 Alcohol Martis, 
five Grains: Reduce to a Poder. | 

The Forms of proper Boluſes are theſe following: 

Take of the Electuary of Bay- betries, or of Mithridate, of 
the compound Poder of Crabs- cla ws, each one Scruple, 
em le and an balf ; Alcohol tis, five Grains; 
| 5 ranges, a ſufficient Quantity: Make into a 

| Or, hog A ! 

Take of Ginger, candied in the Indies, compound Powder 
of Arum-root, each one Scruple, or one Scruple and 
an half; Alcohol Martis, five Grains; Syrup of Nutmegs, 
a ſufficient Quantity : Make into a Bolus. Or, = 

Take of candied Nutmegs, and Species Diambrz, each one 
Scruple; Alcohol Martis, five Grains ; Chymical Oil of 
Juniper, one Drop; Confection of Kermes, without Per- 
fumes, a ſufficient Quantity: Make into a Bolus, 

Or, 'the'following Pill mey be uſed: 

Take of the Species, with the three P 


e of eppers, and Powder of 
Virginian Snake-root, each half a Scruple; Alcohol Mar- 
tis, five Grains; Extract of Rue, a ſufficient Quantity: 
e ils ct ni degds et: | 

After each Doſe of theſe Medicines the Patient is to drink a 
Glaſs of 8paniſh Wine, or red Port; or a Draught of ſome of 
the following Julaps: ,. _ e 2 ce | e, 

Take of Carduus and Mint-waters, of Alexiterial Milk 

Water, and compound Chamomile- water, each three 


put to Bed, and muſt take a Powder, 


out the Steel. 


AR T 


ger e Janigery Mit en Oma, , 
Ounce ; prepar*d Pearls, half a Dram; the fineſt * Vie 
ſufficient Quantity: Make into a Julap. Or, "ge, 


Take of Alexiterial Milk-water, twelve Ounces, p,... 
Mum, four Ounces ; prepar'd Pearls, half 3 Ban 9 
a ſufficient Quantity of Sugar: Make into a Uh. 
If the Patient likes a liquid Form better than any other 
him have a Draught of the following Infuſion, with the x4; 
tion of Steel : 3 ; 4 


Take of Zedoary-root, Galangals, ſweet Flag. z 
of Roman Wormwood, each two Dea YN 
ries, and Engliſh. Saffron, each one Dram: Infuſe in t 
Pounds of Spaniſh Wine, till the Liquor is ſufficiently in 
pregnated ; then let the Infuſion be ſtrain'd off. 


Take three Ounces of this Infuſion, and five Grains cf 
cohol Martis, for a Draught: Let it be ſhaken before i 
Patient drinks it. 


Let the Patient take ſome one of theſe Medicines = 
five, or ſix Hours; and in the Middle of the I 0 
twixt each Doſe, let him drink a Glaſs of one of the bon 
mention d, or ſome other generous Wine, in as large a Quy 
tity as he can with Safety. 

his Rule is to be obſerv'd in regard to his Medicines, th 
they muſt be taken in ſuch a Doſe, and repeated ſo often, x 
— we to — _ to the Extremities, with 
railing any greater of Fever, or an ter Or 
the Blood, Do what is ſufficient for this Puree. * 

It ſometimes that, after Vomiting and Purgin 
the Gout diſcharges itſelf upon the Extremities, and becom 
regular, eſpecially in robuſt Conſtitutions ; and then nothig 
remains farther to be done, but to take care, that it diſcharg 
all its Fury there, and that it remains where it is. 

But as many Difficulties often occur, before the g 
ter can be brought to fix upon the Extremities, it is necell; 
to point them out. | 

Sometimes, then, the Inteſtines are ſo contrafted 1 
Spaſms, that very ſtrong purging Medicines will have no Elie 
nor in the leaſt purge the Patient: In this Caſe, a Fomentat 
muſt be apply'd to the Abdomen, which muſt be occaſion 


repeated : 


Take of the Tops of Southernwood, and Mugwort, cad 
Ounce ; of the Roots of round Birthwort, and Chamon 
flowers, each two Ounces; of Bay-berries, an Ouacz 
the Seeds of Caraway, and ſweet Fennel, each hal 
Ounce : Boil in ten Pints of Spring - water to five ; n 
the ſtrain'd Liquor add camphorated Spirits of Wine, if 
Make a Fomentation, to be apply'd, as hot as it di 
endur'd, to the Region of the Belly. 


After each Fomentation, let the following Linineat 
rubb'd in : | 


Take of Soldiers Ointment, two Ounces ; Oil of Tuf 
tine or Tar, and Chymical Oil of Rhodiun, exc 
Drops: Make into a Liniment. 


Infiead of uſing this, the whole Belly may be reite 
the Galbanetym Paracel, deſerib'd in Riverius from 
Cap. de Colica, and is as follows: | 


Take of Gum Elem Hedera,, Galbanum, Oil of | 

each equal Parts: Diſtil in a Retort by a Dane 

the Water which — — over firſt, the dear 21 
thick Oil which comes oyer laſt, of the te" 
ren ſeparate; the | * 


* * i 
. * ' ' TY 


It ſometimes happens, eſpeci: 
that, after pur — ereble ſpaſmodic C 
a great deal of Pain, will {till remain, W 
tinual, and ſometimes intermittent. , Theſe, un 
partly by the above deſcrib'd Fomentations and Linimen 
partly by the following Clyſter © 
| N „ 4:69). eee eee 

Take of Canary Wine, half a Pound ; Fiese 

- berries, half an Quace. This Ciyſter is to he üs 

Sometimes, the Inteltines are fo weak, that i 
bear steel, but immediately throw off that, 2 1 
whatever other Medicines are join'd with it, * 1 
a Caſe, it would be adviſeable to give the other eds mn 


Sometimes not only Steel, but even teftace 
run off by Stool, When this happens, the ” 


AR T 
er there is no Hope of the regular Gout whilſt that 
10 LT on & muſt, upon this Occaſion, call 
wy Aſſiſtance Fapan Earth, Chalk, Dragon's-blood, 
2 Electuary of Bay- berries, and the above-men- 
Species taken from the Vegetable Kingdom, as alſo the 
nici Oils, in order to put a Stop to it. 5 
Medicine is found out which will agree with the 
he muſt continue the Uſe of it for two or 
and if, in that Time, there is no A ance of 
Gout in the Extremities, we muſt call to our Aſſiſtance 
ching Plaiſters, Cerats, or Cataplaſms : And even after the 
at appears in the Extremities, it will be convenient to con- 
he internal Medicines till it is entirely fix'd there, and 
e left the Inteſtines. And when this Point is gain'd, 
4d fil continue the Medicines, either in half the former 
er elſe repeated half as often, for four, ſix, or eight 
unt is, till we have Reaſon to believe the Inteſtines out 
wer from any Reviſit from the Gout. 

Mean time, tis very agreeable to obſerve, that as ſoon as 
Gout is once fix'd upon the Extremities, all the Complaints 
e [nteſtines ſuddenly vaniſh, and a certain Sprightlineſs 
to the Eyes, and appears in the Countenance; as does 
a good Appetite, and due Digeſtion. 

hung this whole Courſe the Patient ſhould have a moſt 
Diet preſcrib'd him. * ö 

ada, Jelly of Hartſhorn, of Ivory, Biſcuit, Chicken- 
þ, are very proper; but Wine is particularly uſeful, either 
wel, or mix'd with the White DecoCtion. 

t very great things may be expected from a plentiful Uſe 
ne, in the Caſes of ſuch as have been much uſed to it. 
the very beſt Sort is red Port, of which the Patient may 
d to drink from half a Pint to a Quart in a Day and a 
It, as Occaſion, requires. Mean time, if there is any con- 
le Coftiveneſs, which is very common, the Patient ſhould, 
yother Day, have a lubricating Clyſter, either of Oils, or 
d- broths. It is to be obſerv'd, that ſometimes, tho* the 
lines are entirely deliver*d from the Gout, and it is driven 
the Extremities, the Belly is. inflated with Wind, and is 
ll of Pain, ſo as to make the Patient almoſt out of Hopes 
Recovery, But as this is only owing to a Flatus, (Vind) 
the Weakneſs which the Diſtemper has left, it may be 
r ly 25 by this Clyſter, continued every Day, or every 
thi Caſe alſo the bitter Infuſion, and ſuch ſort of Sto- 
s increaſe the Appetite, and mend Digeſtion, are very 


„ Days 3 


wer to prevent Returns of this Diſorder, the Patient 
amo at ſparingly, and do all he can to promote Digeſtion. 


Ounce ul ttequently take ſome gentle Purge which is ſtomachic, 
A u uſe other ſtomachic and gently reſtringent Medi- 
we; | 

ine, in Mer! Waters, both purging and diuretic, have been 

2s it cl Service to many; and many others have found | great 

by taking, twice or three times a Year, either the — 

» purging Salts, or Tartarum Laxans, diſſolved in Bar- 

iniment er, Some have found Relief by mixing the purging 

it diuretic Waters. The Bath Waters have long been 

( 200d againſt the Colic, and are particularly uſeful in 

of Tul ets of it, In the Intervals betwixt the Uſe of the diu- 

n, each ater, ſome ag Alteratives are to be taken; as, at 

| pgs a Draught of a bitter Infuſion, made with 

N Nt; 3 allo every Day, after Dinner, ſome nfuk 
pointed nic Wine alone. | At five in the Afternoon a of - 

from Ming Electuary, with any convenient Vehicle, will be 


"il of ' by Conſerve of Hips,: or of red Roſes, paſs'd thro” 
» Roman Wormwood, Ginger \candied in the In- 


ee an Ounce 4 Lit of Steel, four Scruples 3 
9%"; win, er one Ounce and x half; Chymical Oil of 
© Jon 


ve Drops : Make into an Electuary. Or, 


hl {Shychroi Troches,- and Conſerve of 

en n Ounce; Salt of Steel, ons Dram; Species 

2 23 Dram; Alcohol Mattis, three Drams; 

Tec, wood, a ſufficient Quantity: Make into 

ren, — Cal generally takes it Riſe from ev 
gu inſt it by warm Cloathin 

At belemencies of the Air. * | 2 


„and have been hinder'd, either 


wha,” Py 


ter, Confirmation: of his: Doftrine, 


juitly 


ſtopp'd b 


all, the moſt | in 
manner. Here it ſometimes happens, that the Stomach is 
Joaded, and then a Vomit of Tea, or Carduus, may be proper. 
After which, or without one, a gentle Purge ſhould be given : 


"Mm preventing a Return, have 
tor this Neglect, either with their 


. of Hippocrates, from the ch Book of Epide- | 
ö thus, & Td ire im} Agi aplerrund; - 
Ts 9 Try irie, inroads 4A - 


ETSY AN 


certain Perſon, having a Pain in his Inteſtines, on the Right Side, 5 
being ſeix d with the Gout, became better; but when he was 
cured of this, he relapſed into his former Pain, and grew 


W | | 

[his Hippocrates repeats at the latter End of his Treatiſe 
Se XV. | 

Muſgrave might alſo have taken Notice, in Confirmation of 
his Practice, that Hippocrates, in the ſecond Book of Epidemics, 
directs, when there 1s a flight Ileus, (etui) that is, Pain in the 
Leon, the Patient muſt drink a reaſonable Quantity of unmix'd 
Wine, till he falls 2 or perceives a Pain in his Legs, ; 

If there is a thick white Gruft upon the Surface of the Blood, 
after tis drawn away, it abundantly confirms this Colic to be 
Arthritic ; becauſe in the genuine Colic it is not uſually ſo. 

However, in an Inflammation of the Inteſtines, which is eſten 
miſtaken for the Colic, the Blood generally appears ſtæy. 

In Hiftory 3. Muſgrave gives an Account of an old gouty 
and paralytic Gentleman, who, upon a Suppreſſion of a Dii- 
charge of the Saliva, which had for a long time been conſider- 
able, and a Ceſſation of the Gout, and Swelling of the Feet, 
which had for many Years been very great, had this Colic ; but 
upon PUrging, and taking Goddard's Drops, and Alcohol Martis, 
the Gout, Salivation, and Swelling of the Feet, return'd, and 
he was cured of the Colic. | 

'The Purge he took was Calomel, with Reſin of Jalap, and 
Extractum Rudii. 

Hi/t. 8. he tells us of a Gentleman who was aMicted with 
the Gout for twenty Years, who, every Autumn that he miſs'd 
having the Gout, had an Epiphora, 'which diſcharged an acrid 
and pungent Serum from the Eyes, for {ix or eight Weeks. 


An ArTHRITIC DIARRHOEA, 


If a Perſon, long uſed to the Govt, in the midſt of his Fit, 
falls into a Diarrhea, and at the ſame time the Pain and ex- 
ternal Swelling decreaſe, and ſoon entirely vaniſh, *tis very evi- 
dent, that this Diarrhoea is Arthritic, 

It alfo frequently happens, that before the Patient feels Pain 
in the Joints, the Diarrhcea diverts the gouty Humours from the 
Extremities, where it would otherwiſe fall, and carries it off 
by the Inteſtines. we 

This Diarrhœa, which anticipates the Fit of the Gout, is fre- 
quently found to be ſalutary, Health and V igour returning after 
it; but this happens only in good Conſtitutions, where the 
Fibres are robuſt, and the Spirits firm. 

But the Caſes where this . is moſt frequent are, when 
either a Purge has been given, or elſe when the Inteſtines are 
loaded with Crudities, Which ſtimulate, and find a Paſſage for 
themſelves, together with the gouty Matter. 

The Event of this Diarrhœa is extremely uncertain ; for if it 
ſtops in time, and is not exceſſive, it very often proves of Uſe, 
as it carries off the gouty Matter by a Way that is ſafe enough, 
tho” not the moſt common ; and it has this Advantage attend- 
ing it, that the Paroxyſm does not return of a long time after 
it, 

But in thoſe whoſe Viſcera are debilitated by Debauchery, 
ſo as to render Nature incapable of moderating the Criſis, it 
ſometimes becomes ſo exceſſive as to deſtroy the Patient. 

In this Diarrhœa nothing is more fooliſh nor dangerous, 
than to do too much ; for an officious Diligence diſturbs Nature, 


* 


and interrupts her in the Work ſhe has begun, when it is bet- 


ter. to leave her to herſelf, and permit that to be diſcharged, 
which, if retain'd, would do Miſchief, | 

But if the Diarrhœa becomes too exceſſive, and is too great 
for the Patient's Strength, it muſt be moderated by Aſtringents, 
and the Strength muſt he kept up by Cardiacs. | 

But whether the Diarrhoea ſtops. of its own Accord, or is 
Medicines, after ſome time the Relicts are to be 
purg'd off by the Purging Waters, with an Addition of Tar- 
tarum Laxans,. or = if the Caſe requires ſuch Addi- 
tion. YT. . ; 


Ik this Diarchians ſhould happen from taking a Purge, Medi- 
cine in this Caſe, as in the former, is unneceſſary, we having 
a mY to guard againſt an Hydercatbarks | 


ut in caſe this Diarrhœa ariſes from Crudities, which is, of 
ous Caſe, it muſt be treated in a different 


And then recourſe muſt be had to Reſtringents, and ſuch Medi- 
cines as will moderate the Diarrhcea. t the Patient take, 


F ths Dig People of an advance#Age; who have ry fourth, Rich, or ſixth Hour, a Bolus of 


'Diaſeordium, Species. of the CoofeRtion of Hyacinth, aftrin- 
gent Croeus of Mars, Sober Earth, and Syrup of Roſes. 
Alter which let him. drink à Draught of the Cretaceous 
Let the Patient haye alſo a Clyſter of Canary Wine, Jelly of 


Let 


Starch, or Diaſcordium, 


—— — — 
.. A 


Let the Belly alſo be frequently fomented with a Decoction 
of the Roots of Biſtort, Tormentil, and Balauſtines, made 
in ſtrong Beer. ; 

Let his Drink be the White Decoction, or an Infuſion of red 
Roſes, and ſometimes ſome red Wine burnt. 

If the Pulſe will permit, Opiates are of excellent Uſe, as a 
few Drops of Laudanum, or about a Grain of Opium, with 
half a Dram or two Scruples of Venice Treacle. 

If there ſhould be any Danger of the Diarrhœa running into 
a Dyſentery, let the following Emulſion be taken: 


Take of calcin'd Hartſhorn, half an Ounce ; Gum Arabic, 
and Tragacanth, each two Drams : Boil in three Pounds 
of Rice-water, of the third Decoction, till they are 
reduced to two. Let the ftrain'd Liquor be pour'd upon 
decorticated ſweet Almonds, and white Poppy-ſeeds, 
during the Time they are bruiſing : Then ſtrain the Liquor 
a ſecond time, and pive it an aromatic Flavour with ſtrong 
Cinnamon-water : edulcorate it with Sugar. 


When the Patient is much reduc'd by the Diarrhea, Vomit- 
ing and Purging muſt be omitted; and — and Aſtringents 
only muſt be uſed. | 

But to whatever Cauſe this Arthritic Diarrhea owes its Ori- 
gin, the beſt and moſt pleaſant prophylactic Cure is that by the 

teel-waters, to which ſome Preparation of Steel ſhould be 

added; and, amongſt all the Preparations of Steel, the Alcohol 
Aartis is the beſt. 

In his ſixth Hiffory, Muſgrave mentions frequent Oſcitation 
as a Fore-runner of a gouty Diarrhea, in a certain Perſon he 
mentions. 


An ArTHRITIC DYSENTERY. 


An Arthritic Dyſentery principally ſeizes upon thoſe who 
have a thin Habit of Body, and particularly weak Inteſtines, 
* ng te "Cele general | preced Diſt 

An tic Colic es this Diſtemper, and 
when the Fibres of the teſtines are weaken'd by frequent Fits 
of it, and either ſome external Cauſe forces the gouty Humour 
inward, or ſome internal Cauſe invites it thither, it falls with 
Fury on the Inteſtines, by the Cceliac and Meſenteric Arte- 
ries. 
Hence ariſes a ing and eroding Pain, with a quick Pulſe, 
and a ſmall Re, EN the races Fu there is — Gout in 
the Extremities, it immediately vaniſhes, and all flies to the 
Inteſtines; and there, breaking the diſtended Arteries, the ex- 
travaſated Blood is pour d into the Inteſtines; and is thence 
thrown out by the Anus, and ſometimes by the Mouth, in the 
Quantity of a Pint, and ſometimes two. Great Languors 
immediately ſucceed this, and Loſs of Strength; the Extremi- 
ties grow cold, the Patient falls into frequent Deliquia, and his 
Life is in imminent Danger. | | 

The Pain is eaſed by this Evacuation ; and if the Patient 
can ſuſtain the Violence of the Fit, he grows eaſy, and is for 
ſome time free from any Fit of the Gout : For. after the gouty 
Matter has been in this manner diſcharg'd, a new Fit cannot 
Happen, till new Matter is form'd in the Blood. 

This Diſtemper is not always content with one Viſit, but 
oftentimes returns, and exactly reſembles the Gout in regard to 
its Periods ; and ſometimes the firſt time, ſometimes at its Re- 
turn, leaves an Ulcer or Abſceſs in the Inteſtines. 

The Patient muſt reft either in Bed, or in a Chair, whilſt 
the Paroxyſm lafts, leſt the Motion ſhould exagitate the Blood, 
and increaſe the Flux. | | 

Mean 11 it — be of vaſt * to give Cardiacs in 

tities enough to inflame lood, and by that means 
SS ET 
in ſuch Proportion as is ſufficient to ſi t the Spirits 

and kow off « Deliquliat © * 2 

In caſe the Diſcharge becomes too conſiderable to be eaſily 
ſupported, it muſt. be ſtopp'd by Laudanum: And therefore 
ſome Laudanum ſhould be held upon the Tongue, and in the 
Mouth; and muſt be continued in this. manner till the Flux 
ceaſes ; for if it goes into the Stomach, it will immediately be 
return'd by Vomit. . 

Our Author has often found the White Decoction of great 
Service : It muſt be taken in ſmall Quantities, and often ; and 


the Patient muſt take nothing elſe for ſome time, either of 
Food or Medicine. | 


As Care muſt be uſed, on one hand, that the Inteftines are 
not too much ; ſo, on the other, they muſt not be con- 
tracted ; and if the latter 
It muſt be remember'd, that this Dyſentery is critical, and that 


therefore an Error, on either Side, is attended with Inconve- 
niencies, ſo that a Medium is beſt ; and this Mediocrity muſt ſpon 
be diſcover d and obtain'd by having a proper Regard to the 


Patient's Strength. 


It often happens, that after the Gout is = $4 theſe 


bloody Stools, all is caſy and quiet; but in caſe it 
otherwiſe, and the Dyſentery continues, it is proper to give 


the forty-fifth or fiftieth Year, and ſeldom leaves de 


'They muſt therefore be carefully given, 


cient to expel the Gout from the external Parts 1 

happens, they muſt be gently relax d. 
-Gout does not return 
lar in point of Diet ; 'a gentle Purge muſt ale 
given, Ee to carry off Reman! 

Pilulæ Melancholice. 


ART 


ſuch Remedies as will ſtop it, and contract the W., 
Inteſtines. As, * the Wau! | 


Tincture of n Earth, dropp'd into the WHjte N. .. 
or into 2 Pech ion 3 or debe 
tellus, with Olibanumz Maſtich, Dragon. 
the aſtringent Crocus of Mars; or with the true 3, 
the Form of Pills; or with Conſerve of H n. 
Roſes, paſs'd thro? a Sieree, the Species of 8 Y 
of Hyacinth, with Syrup of dry*d Roſes, in the pan 
a Bolus, to be taken in the ſame Vehicle, J 


Let the Abdomen be fomented with Stuphs Wruny out 
reſtringent Decoction, with an Addition of red Wine. 

If the Vein, from whence the Blood is diſcharg'd, hay 
be near the Anus, a Clyſter of the Jelly of Starch — 
ſuch gluiſh Medicine, ſhould be injected, and retained | 
long time. Mean time all Acids are to be avoided 8 
cious, by reaſon of their Stimulus. | 

Let the Patient's Diet be Jelly of Hartſhom, or! 
Calves Feet, poach'd E888, ice boiled in Milk, or Cm 
Rice; and ſuch fort of things which nouriſh, incraſlte 
* 1 * Wounds, 

t is eaſy to perceive, that the Cure of this 4ribri 
ſentery is very different from that of a common Dyſen 
for the latter requires repeated Purging, whereas tle { 
ſeldom admits of any purging Medicines at all. 

The Tunbridge, Bampton, or ſuch ſort of chalybeate W 
are the beſt Medicines that can be uſed in order to guard a 
a Return, eſpecially if ſome Preparation of Steel, with 
ſtringents, are taken at the ſame time. 

In Hi. 1. Muſgrave tells us, he directed a Sheepſkin, 
taken off, to be apply'd to the Feet, in order to invite the 
thither. 

In Hit. 2. he gives an Inſtance of his directing Yi 

tine, with Powder of Marſhmallows, in a Bolus, 

Y, in order to heal the Wound in the Inteſtines, whid 
Dyſentery had made, or rather the Gout. 

ARTHRITIC OR GOUTY ABSCESSES OF THE 
STINEsS, ſee under the Article ABscEssus. 


ARTHRITIC MELANCHOLY. 


This fort of Melancholy affects thoſe People moſt, 
of ſoft, tender, and delicate Conſtitutions, who are nat 
timorous, or who from any other Cauſe have been inci 
Melancholy from their Infancy. Theſe, whilſt they lu 
gular Fits of the Gout in the Extremities, are, during 
tervals, very chearful and well; but when the Paroxylm 
altogether ceaſe, or are inſufficient to carry off the gu 
ter, but particularly when the Gout ſeizes upon the R 
and Inteſtines, the Appetite and Digeſtion begin to bed 
Then the Patient is troubled with Hypochondri 
Murmurings in the Inteſtines, Diſtention of the Fru 
ſometimes an almoſt continual Pain of the Inteſtines. * 
by the Conſent of Parts, the Brain and nervous f 

ected, and the Patient becomes melancholy. Not 
be more miſerable than the State of theſe unfortunate 
for they neither ſleep nor eat, and are ſo dejetted, 3 
even weary of their Lives, and will not ſo much 35 19 
ever in a better State. | | 

No Species of the anomalous Gent is more car 
this, nor ſcarce any more frequent. It generally 9 


entirely, unleſs Medicine effectually interpoſes ; but in 
Intervals, and thoſe often very ſhort ones. Howe 
the Gout is worſe, this Melancholy is better, and vi 
Muſgrave diſtinguiſhes between the Melancholia 4 
and the Arthritis Melancholica ; the former being, * 
_ a Gout terminating in hy Ou ; way 
terminating. in the Gout. * re is | 
— * the Stomach and Inteſtines of the Ma Ki | 
Humours contained therein, by a Vomit, if 17 
Purges of the milder Sort, as Tea and Carduus Fol 
a Vomit z as Rhubarb, the Tartar Pills of Bai 
machic Pill with the Gums, or ſomething of dis 
The Evening after the Operation of the Purge * 
mult be — aldind of a P ic; and altern, 
come to Alteratives, muſt be given in a 


mities. Diureti 
In order to prevent a Rene the tines 
muſt be drank regularly for a conſiderable bum 


ing or A 
regularly at 1.4 Med cn} 


ment. Muſgrave recomm 


any undigeſted } wh 


ART 


ike of the Pills of Macrus, (in the old London Difpenſa- 


„ and | 
try) an half; of the Pills of Rudius, one Dram; 
oh 7 half a Dram; Chymical Oil of Cinna- 
eln ol 


d of theſe, the Laxative Tartar and 


1 er mi kau. 
urgin ater, y taken 
Wc mult © aber i Night after each of theſe Doſes, 
| by way of Prevention. $12. 2 e ec 
ung is more ſerviceable in this Caſe than Exerciſe, par- 
Ls Ridings, | ooh a vs ok eee 180 
| Caſes which; Muſgrave relates are worth ob- 
. of which, in order to clear the Head, he re- 
mend: the following Snuff: 777 97 20 * . : 
the Stalks'of Tobacco, one Dram; Tops of Mar- 
a» Roſemary, and Sage, tack half a Dram ; Root of 
white Hellebore, one Scruple 3 Muſk; two Grains ; Of 
il theſe dry*d- make a Powder for an Errhine. ap 


> 477 1 FO! | 
An ARTHRITIC SYNCOPE. . 


« Gut often cauſes à Synicope, eſpecially after drinking 
oye Liquors, or vie org any thing which the Stomach 
| di - | a4 bs , S. 
2 of 95 Patient firſt finds himſelf ill all over, then 
pale, and breaks out into a cold Sweat. His Pulſe is 
low, and unequal, and ſometimes intermits; at laſt he 
y, and loſes all Senſe and Motion. Mean time if 
were any Signs of the Gout in the Extremities, it in- 
y retires, and the Patient dies, without immediate Aſſiſt- 


beſt Medicines are Cardiacs in very large Doſes, and a 
om, t6- be repeated often. _ recommends 
thu Hifpanerum Arthritica : Or the following Julap : 


ike of Compound Wormwood Water, twelve Ounces ; 
Spirit of Mint, and Compound Spirit of Lavender, 
eich two Ounces ;5 and of the fineft Sugar, a ſufficient 
Quantity : Mix up into a Julap. | 


bt Doſe of this is half an Ounce, an Ounce, or two 
ts, to be repeated as Occaſion requires. | 
ith the firſt or ſecond Doſe of this. may be given the fol- 
g Bolus or Powder: | OY £2". 


ite of Vice Treacle; half a Dram ; | Flowers of Sal Am- 
E _ - Scruple ; Conſerve of PE 

ple ; Syrup of Citron-peel, a ſufficient Quantity : 
Make into a Bolus : Or, 725 Ts = 
ike of Powder of Virginian Snake: root, half a Scruple 3 
Wecies Diambre, dne Scruple, or one Scruple and an 
uf; of Long-peppet, three; four, or five Grains; of Chy- 
ical Oil of Cinnamon, one Drop: Reduce to a Powder. 


want of theſe Medicines, burnt Brandy will anſwer the 
HP © fuccinated Spirit of Hartſhorn may be added to the 
chm Waters, for the ſame Purpoſe. 


ly bei e time Frictions muſt be uſed; and Stuphs immerſed in 
aves tht ne or Brandy muſt be applied to the Scrobiculum Cords, 
; but er the Abdomen, which muſt frequently be renewd. 
Howe Method muſt be purſued till the Patient comes to him- 
nd vic oi" is recovered, which however - ſeldom happens till the 
holia i * into the Extremities, and fixes there. | 
ng, 40 P atient has eaten any thing difficult to digeſt, and is in- 
e latiti % vomit, as ſoon as he comes a little to himſelf, it 


beg 4 brought off his Stomach, by a Decoction of Tea or 
40 of * if he is ſo bad, that there is no Time to loſe, he 
| a large Quantity of Wine, in a very little time, 
. u. er the End of a Cardiac, and at the ſame time 
ont Er. 1 4 : t 

| this K * return frequtntly, the Patient muſt always have 

We —— Waters by him, to take as ſoon as he finds him- 

. Alt 6 Waters though extremely. injurious to People 

2e N. 7 

ts into 0 4 a acciſiomed to drink Quantities of Wine, and 

Diu 71 this fort Mu / graue gave a Patient a few Grains 

kin in his F. with his TJulap, after he 

Autum on. ber. 53" the Conſequence of which was, that in a 

edicins Tx egy he yo a Scruple, his 3 became 
* ng; b to be very hot all over; 

2 7 N Veius difcharged. ſome Blood 

; ; * 0 t tati , . 9 0 . . 

ab Þ his els, I his N and Swelling — 


p . * 
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of the Stomachic Pills, with the Gums, each 
non, ten Drops; Balſam of Peru, a ſufficient Quantity : 


een * .- e 
| Dole b half a Dram, to be — — Amy 
+. Quantity , of half an Ounce or an Ounce, diflolved 


z he had great 


He then bliſtered him in ſeveral Places, and apply'd a Plaiſter 
to his Toe, made up of equal Parts of Burgundy Pitch, and Ce- 
phalic Plaiſter, and put the Whole of the Foot in a Sock of green 
Cerate, tying it on with a woollen Roller: | 

Soon afterwards the. Gout- ſeized his. Shoulder, whilſt he all 
along uſed the Cordial Waters internally; and in order to in- 
vite it thither, he apply'd to the Part affected a Plaiſter of Gum 
Caranna, | © + 7 | ISL F 
De Sroxx in the Kip vs from the Gout. 

- This Diſtemper is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from the Arthritic Co- 
tic ; for in this there is no Difficulty of Breathing, no acute 
Pains about the umbilical Region, no Melancholy, nor Diſcharge 
of erude, acid, and bilious Matter by Vomit, which are Sym- 
ptoms of the theft. 11 
The Method sf Cure of the Stone, attended with the Gout, 
differs from -the::Cure of the Stone without it in ſome Particu- 
lars: For in the former, we muſt be very cautious of Bleeding, 
and of uſing acid Medicines; nor muſt we apply Fomentations, 
Liniments, and Cataplaſms, to che Baek, eſpecially if the Pa- 
tient has a Fit of the Got at the ſame tim: 

But a Paregoric may be given in ſuch a Doſe, and repeated 


ſo often, that the Pain may be eaſed without prejudicing the 


Head by driving the gouty Matter upon it. 

But if the Stone happens in a geuty Conſtitution, without 
being accompanied with a Fit, the Method of Cure is different; 
for then the Patient muſt loſe ſome Blood, eſpecially if he is 
Plethoric ; and ſoon after let him-have the following Clyſter: 


Take of the common Clyſter Decoction, and new Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, each half a Pound; of Venice Turpen- 
tine diſſolved with the Volk of an Egg, one Ounce: Let 
it be injected: : = AE. 


Next Day give a Purge of Lenitive EleQuary or Rhubarb 
or Manna, diſſolred in a Decoction of Sena: At Night 
ive as much of Matthero's Pills, as contains one Grain of 
Opium. 5 "een 


If the Pain is very violent, in order to relieve it, and pre- 
vent Spaſms of the Inteſtines; a Paregoric may be given a few 
Hours before the Purge; and If it does not operate, give a 


8 n DET eee 
Vhen the urinary Paſſages are by theſe means dilated, the 
Stone muſt be brought away by Opobalſamum, or the Balſam 
of Chili or Peru, taken two, three or four times a Day, in 
Syrup of Marſhmallows, or the balſamic Syrup. | 
The Doſe of Opobalſamum is half a Scruple. 
Mean time the Patient may drink ſoft Ale like that com- 
monly called Grout- ale, or Apozems made of the Roats of 
2 Liquorice, and Eringo, Pearl Barley, c. or 
other things of a like Nature, or * Tea, or Emulſions 
made of ſweet Almonds, and the above-mentioned Decoction 
or Apo em. t 
- Muſgrave recommends an Emulſion made of ten ſweet Al- 
monds, and two Pounds of the Infuſion of Tea, with the Ad- 
dition of Roſe-water, or Cinnamon or Barley-water, and a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of fine Sugar; or a proper Liquor may be pre- 
pared of White-wine, Oil of ſweet Almonds, and fine Sugar. 

This Author recommends, by way of Prophylactic, Briſtol 
Waters, taken with Iſamum, and ſome lubricating and 
diuretic Syrup ; or for want of theſe Waters, greeri Tea evety 
Morning. 4, | 8 

tt 2 however been found, that ſometimes the Briſtol Waters 
cauſe flewy Concretians, and increaſe the Diſorder. 

uſgrave ſays, he knew one who in ſome meaſure kept 

himſelf free from the Stone, by taking three or four times a 
Year one Dram of Venice Turpentine, reduced to the Form of 
Pills by the Addition of Liquorice-powder ; after which he 
drank ſome. Pints of Shmall-beer or Poſſet-drink, and immedi- 
ately rode four or five Miles upon a trotting Horſe. 
; Eat muſt always precede Diuretics. Fo 
In caſe of a Dyſury proceeding from Spaſms of the urinary 
Dus, nothing is more efficacious than Opiates joined with 
Diuretices ot of #21e®) | 
- The Doſe of Peruvian Balſam is ten Drops taken in a Spoon- 


ful of the balſamic Syrup twice, or at moſt three times, a 


Day. ; 
| An ArTHzITic ASTHMA. 
Thoſe People are ſubject to an 4rthritie Aﬀtltha, who 


have 4 bad Conformation of the Breaſt and Organs of Reſpira- 


tion; and thoſe whoſe Parents were Aſthmatic, or Arthritic, 


* 


or both, are moſt ſubje& to this Diſorder. 


An Opiate improperly given, any thing that repels the Goxr 


from the Extremities, a ſudden Suppreſſion of any habitual Eva- 
duation, either of Blood, the Lochia, or from an Ulcer, cauſe 


this ſort of Aſthma 3: and it often —— that an Aſthma im- 
r ee regular Gout, w 


en the Fit has by any 
| , *neang 
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all; in the former, Patients are more 


E tter from falli 


3 mean time be has very little, 
7 any . and fc irons en as too 
ves to 1 u pirituous Liquors, are 
"I 8 generally a thick, 
tient coughs y a thic 
id Matter, by which he is relieved, till = fred Suppl Þ fur- * 
0 a . 


Þ edegh' up inviſcated 
inſomuch that he has en ſeveral 


z for whereas in the latter young 
be cured with Diſſiculty, and old ones not at 
relieved, more 
g freed 2 it, and ſometimes ſo as not to return 


aga Aſthma is much the moſt dangerous 
r 8 


The Cure is to be a by Evacuations, or by forcing 
the gets ayer wgon — ties — — 

1 molt proper. for Plethoric People, and Purging for theſ: 
ſuch as have indulged themſelves in eating. 

When the Strength will ö 
from the Patient; * The next 
e Tout ay Pur ic at Night aſe qt 
thartic, without at after its Operation. 

After thele Evacuation j irit of E 


Ammoniac, and 


i Dank wad Crane bf: Colo dee, 
one Scrup ; Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, half a Scru- 
Fa : Make a 

E in 2 proper 


MN 
Men are faid to 


In the mais , iu, Akama Vebcatories apply between 
the Shoulders very much relieve the Lungs. Preparations of 
Sulphur,. ſuch. as the balſamic Tincture of the Flowers of Sul- 
. er the 
Gout. Gum Ammoniac, Gum Bdellium, Balſam of eru of 
Chili, and of Capivi, produce the ſame Eſſect. ; 

Give twenty Drops of the II | Sulphur is > Spocakul 
23 and repeat the Doſe every ſix, nine, or 
twelve Hours; or preſcribe. ten or fifteen Drops of the follow- 
ing Balſam in the ſame manger ; + | 


Take of the TinQure of Gum 


Cs 


2nd of Balm of 


Guaiacum, 
Peru, equal Parts : —— NM B. This is like 


te — I 


2 2 may, r .. tis gh be 


repened in » genuine Aﬀtuny ia the 
ibed mote than once, for fear it ſhould binder 
moiſt 4rthritic the Patient 
. | ll bis Laings 
2 eaſy, and he reſpires without Difficulty. | 
may ſometimes be relieved by the common ex- 


Fe ſuch as Oil of ſweet Almonds, Linſeed 
Oil, the Syrup, or Syrup of Maiden-hair. ? 
In caſe the Fit is very violent, and not to be relieved by the 


above-mentioned Remedies, give Oxymel of Squills, either by 


Spoonfuls at certain Interyals; or in a Doſe ſufficient to operate 
by way of Vomit, which 


1 for Muſgrave fays, he has often known an 
inen. hy ane Vomit. + 
Author recommends 'the-Smoke-of Tobacco, Coffee, 
and Frictions; but ſays Unguents and Liniments, which are 
recommended. for a genuine Althma, are here of no Service. 


By W -of —— — — recommends, in a mein | 


Aſthma, Diuretics after previous Cathar- 
tics, ee eee e dat dre 


aſthmatics, as Gum Ammoniac, &c, Joined Vith A 


 « dal Cee e If the Breath ant ator, 


x or Aﬀthmatic. 
of thefe Diſtempers in ſuch as have never had it in thei Ir 


' the and Infarction, Shortn 


return by Fits when the gouty Matter Matter abounds 


helps to remove the gouty Matter to 


ART 


In the dry Aſthma he recommends Steel 


In bork Sort freſh Air i of great Service; i yy cs 
avoiding various Kinds 
— iding f Diet, » and kerping uf 
The Piles are of great Relief i in this Diſorder, 
Some Patients breathe with moſt Difficulty when the i 
is in the Raft or North-eaſt. "Tis cot proper for Fe 
any of theſe Diſorders to eat Suppers. 


An Armurie. daran, Couon, at bil 
8 . MONTY... My 6, 


Thoſe are moſt ſubjeR to theſe Diforders who tare fe. 


or whoſe Lungs have been hurt by a Blow, Fall, bebe 
or violent Execiſe z or thoſe whoſs Parents were Conf 


"Tis very difficult to Aiſtinguilh when the Gout th 


mities; but as the Diſtempers of the Parents may give w 
Light in this Affair, 'tis prudent to have them gaht 

hen People that have been uſed to regu Fit of tied 
3 ſeldom or more mild than uſual, or the f 
interrupted ng A external Cauſe, - improper Applica 
the Part, &c. ER on a Heaving 
f the Afpera Arteria, a Cough r a 
Oo pera a s an a Diſch * 
Matter, at firſt very thin, and afterwards. more thick; 
theſe Circumſtances aſſure us, that the Gout is the Ca 
Diſorder. - 

Sometimes, che Fit is not interrupted, theſe l 
12 ſe it is too mild; and this my g 
i b but an 

it retu ſome time after with greater 
quently manifeſts the true Cauſe. * 
n of a middle Age, are molt ſubje 
Tre, oppo — 
— with them. 


ng is, 
thin; but in little CSS tar ad 
oppreſs the Breaſt bak great, gl 


bo fer 2 5 —— 
Or A atient, 4 
ae him. * 

EE 
Mic - 


Though this D by Spi provided it box] 
N. . be I. yet in exten 
Age tis ſometimes too great, ſo as „A and 1 
* Patient; but this ſeldom happens. 
theſe Diſorders are relieved by a regular Fit falling 


ee oe PI theſe decreak 


vice ver ſd. 
A is the moſt frequent of all theſe Accidents, ut 
nerally a regular Fit; but ſeldom ib 8 


in very Arthritic Conſtitutions, and where the Lung en 
"Foie Cough dee ends 1 Fs, he 
es in a regu 
aa by ſome briſk Cathartic, that is capable of ext 


1 croubleſome for foro 
before a Fit, and may be looked upon as one of the pt 
Symptoms thereof. | 

A. Catarrh is always accompanied 
moptoe, which, Favs © Ac & may . the Pa 
dangerous, rToVI the i 
by no Accident, and a p cper Method of Ouch co of 

Theſe Coughs nid: Corarths have often their * the 


They moſt frequent! happen in Autumn. | 
"Cheſs * generally without any Fever, 


com with a very. light one ; but if the 
Gold, or indulge him in the Uſe of 1 ww" 
is of a Peripneumony, the Signs Of Cauſe Bat 
2s thoſe of a Peripneumony from any other Can 6 0 
it n ſome regard is t 
Cauſe. cont 
In all cheſe is proper, when nothing em | 
in tender and weak Conſtitutions, it is ſcarce cer Io wb 
thoſe worn out with Age and Diſcaſes, ne — . — 
Hzmoptoe or Peripneumony, Patients ſe * 
that is omitted; but upon theſe Occaſions on 
with Caution, for fear of rendering the Conti 
to expelthe Gour, e 
The next thing to is to , 
in altzhals Dios: — 
tution, or where the ts 
ht no Blood. Thoſe Purges are bait, which c 
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1 2 — proceed to ſuch Medicines as help to re- 


WAL 
* 


+ theſe Pectorals mult be joined: For Example, 
8, and Balſam of Capivi, each half a 
. Cees Hips, one Scruple; S rup of Maiden- 
; ſufficient Quantity ; make into a Bolus: Or, 
f ur, or Benzoin, and Alcohol Martis 
Nr Gum Ammoniac diſſolved, a ſuffici- 


| Quantity 3 make into Hills, | 


+ Bolus, or theſe Pills, be taken twice a Day in a 
lol Balſamic Syrup, drinking after it a Draught of the 
A Necoction, provided there is no Suſpicion of a Fever. 
& Patient alſo take a little of the ſame Syrup frequently 
1 Form is more agfeeable, | 3 
ak the Syrup of Colts-foot, or Maiden hair half an 
N, Tube of Sulphur, ten Drops ; to which, 
+. well mixed, add of the Powder of Olibanum, and 
| cohol Marti, each half a Scruple ; Hyſſop- water, two 
bunces and an half; uſe as a Draught. 


"1 of the Tincture of Sulphur, the following Medicines 
aken in their proper Doſes. 1 
aun Balſam of Sulphur, or Balſam of Sulphur prepared 
Tunentine, Balſam of Capivi, of Chili, of Gilead, and 
ery. | | 
5 lays, when the Diſorder has been inveterate, he 
mently given, with great Succeſs, the Peruvian Bark, 
x to prevent too great a Colliquation of the Blood. | 
beak either in the Form of Troches, Eclegmas, &s. are 
to relieve the Cough. TEM 
ſer three or four Days -Uſe of theſe Medicines, ne 
if the Gout appear in the Joints, apply to the Part it 
ifeds, the Cephalic Plaiſter, either alone, or with an 
Quantity of Burgundy Pitch, or the Green Cerate. 
f theſe do not anſwer the End propoſed, and the Lungs 
releved thereby, more ſtimulating Applications muſt be 
lid Cataplaſms, and Veſicatories. But in the Uſe 
it muſt be obſerved, the weakeſt are always to be 
tor are we to uſe the moſt ſevere, unleſs the Patient's 
© will permit them. . IT 
py of Preſervative, the Patient ſhould have Iſſues open- 
& Back ; ſhould contrive to breathe an Air that is dry, 
lated by the Winds; and ſhould direct all his Endeavours 
wr a regular Fit of the Gout at proper Intervals. _ 
Method is omitted, or negligently purſued, the Cough 
gate, and the Body becomes emaciated ; the Matter diſ- 
bby the Lungs, which was at firſt thin, grows more thick, 
difficult to cough up, and ſometimes bloody. Hence the 
* exulcerated, and the Patient dies of a Conſumption, 
trtbritic Peripneumagyy ere is much more er, 
muſt be taken in the ery Beginning, or elſe it wi 
Is de in vain, Therefore immediately let the Patient 
ke Blood, a few Hours after give a Clyſter, and the 
2 Purge ; let the Patient alſo take, every Hour, Oil 


dans and Decoctions, that are too cold, muſt be avoided ; 
de 15 any Appearance of the Gowt in the Joints, or 
| of bringing it thither, Muſgrave adviſes Medicines 
ul promote it: He therefore recommends, from re- 
Frience, Diaphoretics, and ſuch external Applica- 
ve likely to bring the Gout into the Extremities, con- 
de Opinion of Sydenham, which ſee in the above 
Ws rom that Author, | 5 


AkTurITIC ConsUMPTION.” 


en the Lungs, or is invited thither by the Weak- 
x 7 the Patient is firſt ſeized with a Heavineſs in 
, iculty of Breathing, and Hoarſeneſs ; then be 
Beet i in ieee which, by Degrees, grows 
e are of Lime his Fleſh grows flaccid, be waſtes 
% . 3 his Strength in proportion as the Diſ- 
4 00 283 increaſes. Mean time, there is no gouty 
an, r es Fo at ina It wary 

rt Duration. hi 
wee mack n e Paleneſs of his Face, 
thlt, 

&< | CRE L 
3 15 2 Evening, which is ſucceeded by ſym- 
5 0 cat Spitting, colliquative Sweats, obſtinate 
in Phehir, is no Diarrhoea, Swelling of the Feet. 
Nu 4a, generally K upon young People; but 


ects any but thoſe who are old. 


to move the gout Matter. After theſe | 
71 from the ＋ f and drive it to the Extremities, 


Almonds, of Linſeed Oil in the Form of a Linctus. 


| the gouty Matter is repelled by any external Cauſe, 


ART. 


Women however are ſubje&t to it when they ceaſe to breed; 


and the Catamenia leave them. 

An Arthritic Phthiſis is generally very chronical and flow, and 
is attended with an Hectic Fever only in the laſt Stage; where- 
as a genuine Phthiſis is accompanied with an Hectic Heat from 
the very Beginning, and ſometimes it precedes all the other 
Symptoms. 

Sometimes a Cough does not end in a Conſumption till aftet 


the Arthritic Matter has for ſeveral Vears been changing its 


Situation, and falling alternately upon the Lungs, and Extre- 
mities. | | 9 14 
Therefore, in order to adapt a proper Method of Cure to 


this Diſtemper, a Phyſician muſt carefully examine what Ana- 


logy it has with the Gout. 


the Beginning of the Diſtem when the Cough is 
| eputlakas 2 a Phahiks — 2 


"hthifis is coming on, very good Effects are 
to be expected from Bleeding and Purging, if properly admi- 
niſtered; for by theſe means the gouty Matter is ſometimes 
evacuated, or at leaſt removed, from the Lungs ; but as 
this Effect is not perpetual, and cannot be depended on, ' theſe 
Evacuations muſt be uſed with Caution, and confined to pro- 
per Limits, left the Conftitution ſhould be ſo far weakened by 


* 


them, as to be rendered too weak to expel the Gout. 


After either Bleeding, or Purging, or both, if neceſſary, or 


without either, if improper, we muſt have recourſe to Pecto- 


rals, and Remedies calculated to expel the Gout. Let the Pa- 


tient therefore take every other, or every third Hour, a Spoon- 
ful of a Linctus of recent Oil of Sweet Almonds, ot Linſeed 
Oil, with Balſamic Syrup, Syrup of white Horchound, Syrup 
of Turneps, or ſome other expectorating Syrup. 

When there are no Signs of a Fever, let him take, with the 
Linctus, a- proper Doſe of Pills ſixth or eighth Hour, 
made of Gaſco:gn's Powder, Alcohol Martis, Juice of Liquorice, 
and Balſam of Peru. | | 

The Patient may take, in a liquid Form, ten Drops of the 
Balſam of Peru, or Tincture of Sulphur, in a Spoonful of the 
Linctus; and in the Intervals, fix or eight Grains of Alcohol 
Martis. - WY” 

Theſe warm Medicines muſt be uſed in ſuch Doſes, and fo 
often repeated, as the Expulſion of the Gout requires, and the 
Dong of the Fever will permit. | | | 

Muſgrave aſſures us, he has never obſerved any great Dan- 
ger from this Method, ef becaplly in old Arthritics, who are 
moſt ſubject to this Sort of Phthiſis. | 

If the Fever is too much raiſed, either of its own Accord, 
or by the Uſe of warm Medicines, that is; if it runs higher 
than the Expulſion of. the Gout requires, it muſt be mitigated 
by withdrawing theſe heating Medicines, by Clyſters, by Bleed- 
ing, and the Peruvian Bark, together with ſuch Medicines as. 
are uſually ſerviceable ina Peripneumony ; and, when the Fever 
is conquered, the Patient muſt return to warm Medicines as 
much as the Circumſtances will admit off. 

After theſe Remedies have been uſed for two or three Days, 
or ſooner, if any gouty Pain is perceived in the Extremities, 
ſtimulating Topics muſt be applied to the Part in Pain, or, it 
there is no Pain, to the Part which uſed to be moſt frequently 


affected. | 


iates, and ſuch Medicines as render the Diſcharge from 

the thick, muſt not be uſed without great Caution, and 
in very Quantities. a 28 

As ſoon as the Gout is expelled, and driven upon the Extre- 
mities, the Patient is ſurpriſingly relieved, and the Lungs gow 
eaſy in proportion as the extreme Parts become painful. Mu- 
grave ſays he has ſeen, by this Method, the Cough made tole- 
rable, the Spitting diminiſhed, and at laſt both entirely cured, 
inſomuch that the Patient has ſoon recovered his Colour, Fleſh, 
and Strength.  . - , * 
When theſe Effects begin to appear, thoſe Reme- 
dies which e the Gout, and thoſe Topics which invite it 
to the Extremities, muſt be obſtinately perfiſted in, till the 
Lungs are entire free... .. 

As the Lungs are — — weak, in order to prevent a 


Relapſe, the Steel Diuretic Waters are excellent, as is alfo a 
good Air; therefore let them be drank for a Month; or, if that 


cannot, conveniently be done, let half a Pint of Tea be drank 
every Morning for. ſome Months, and let the Patient take a 
Diet-drink conſtantly, made with pectoral Ingredjents, as 
Ground-ivy, Harts-tongue, - Maiden-hair, Fir-tops, Cypreſs- 


tops, Burdock, Seeds of the Wild Carrot, Janiper-berries, and 


dried Millepedes. Let this be uſed for the Patient's ordinary 
Driak. 1 Bach F LIN 3 3 

A Maritime Air is much recommended by MAuſgrave, ber 
cauſe, he ſays, the n 6 — affected with a Cough, 
and very ſeldom. die of a ( mp... 
| Blidiog allo is much recommeided, and Frictions of the ex- 
ternal Parts, and thoſe pretty ſtrong ones, twiee or three times 
a Day, as alſo lange Ilſues upon the Back. Muſgrave alſo 
mentions. Chocolate, either with or without the Tolk of an 
Egg, as a proper Food; and cautions particularly taking 
Cold, and contracting Catarrhs ; ta guard which, he 


orders, 
e 
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drders, during the Winter Half- year; a Decoction to be taken 


a Da 
Sa and parilla. 
e thinks Cyder does Hurt in this Diſorder. 


be ARTHRITIC Quinssy. 


e this Diſtemper has yet been but very little 
fe =. > by icians. 

It often ſcizes the Patient at the very ſame time with the 
Aribritic Pain in the Joints ; and — follows ſome little 
time after a regular Fit. 

When it forms an Abſceſs, which di ſcharges Pus olentifully, 
it ſupplies the Place of an Artbritic Fit, renders the Patient 
—_— and chearful, and frees him for ſome time from the 

out. 
| This Quinſey often ends in a Fit of the Gout, by « Tranda- 
tion of the gouty Matter upon the Extremities, which ſome- 
times $ by Accident, and ſometimes is procured by Art. 
| This Species of Quinſey thoſe People are moſt ſubſect to, 
that have "tort and thick Necks, and — lax and weak 
| Wekier tre noEfo-eften affected with it as Men ; the latter 
generally have it about the middle Time of Life, the former 
after the Menſes have for ſome time leſt them; but in both 
Sexes, thoſe whoſe Blood” is bilious, hot, "and thin, are moſt 
I it. > Op = 

grave is o inion it never to an „ un- 
leſs when the Blood is full of the Arthritic Mark, 05 
to break out into a Fit. | 
nſey than any other Spec 


A greater Fever precedes this Qui 
of Anomalous Gout ; this is ſoon after ſucceeded by a Pl — 


r Tumor, in the Fauces, which is ſometimes ſo 
as to prevent the Patient from eating, or drinking, or 
his Breath. without the utmoſt Difficulty, for three or 

— ; ſometimes a great Quantity of Saliva is diſcharged 


from the Faveed, the Patient has no Stools, and the Blood, 


equ 
ad nba the Hand, Foot, Knee, © ny of 
the ** 

If a fn Sickneks of the Stomach, Heavineſs, Tor- 
por, and wandering Pains, have preceded this Diſorder, there is 
great Reaſon to believe it from a gouty Cauſe, when 
theſe Symptoms happen to 2 Patient who has been uſed to vio- 
der eee e which have been interrupted 

a time. 

"The Method of Cure mult begin wich aking away = conf 
derable Quantity of Blood : Preſently after give a ; the 
next Day give a Purge, which muſt be of the lement Kind, 
— the Fever, already too violent, * de i in- 

creaſed by one more ſtimulating. 

After the Inteſtines are evacuated by otie Purge, they ſhould 
not be flimulated any more for four or five Days, for fear of 
— 3 2 „ 8 

A Operation urge, app 2 liſter 
to the Neck; twenty-four Hours after, 8 
Part Melilot "mixed with powdered Cantharides, in order to 
—_— of Serum. 


Nee of perpetual Uſe from 
the very Beginning 


Take of Barl Water, one e Diainoron, n 
Spirit of Sulphur the Bell, „ the Teague can 


endure ; uſe 232 O | 


"To Honey of Roſes, add Spirit of Salt or Nite, "thee 
the Tartneſs be not too great; let it be kept in the Mouth 
2 lade while, and then diſcharged with the Saliva, 4 


' But nothing is nicre eaten, _ er Diſcharge 
& Saliva, than the following Powder : * 
; vark orjeal Parts 3 
mix, and let a Scruple Sg Ve equal in the 
Cn, I . — and about 
a quarter of an Hour, or half an Hour after, *r i be re- 
72 provided the Patient is wot e 1 


- 


G 
of » Decodtion of the following Plants: -Mugwort, Mar- 
* 9 Elie, A . | Fever- 

The next- Day bue-one, 


. 


»* Bleed- 
e 


„ bich i 


« Pain, to it a of 
— e 


4 
* e ee any three Ounces of this Magma : 


. Ls - N 
* + © - 8 
S ” 
0 - s 
= : . * 
* 
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of Saffafras Wood with its Bark, and the Roots ß 


come plethoric and groſs. Peop 


| rw from the Head; and, indeed, it ſeldom end, a 


or ſooner, «fe Syoptons run 


bone be regulated in "ſuck a manner; chat end 


, —— 
* +a 
6 * 3 * 
A / 'R 1 
1 * . 


Take of boiled Onions, one Ounce and an 
| half an Ounce ; Crums of Bread, an 0 
white Lilies, a ſufficient Quantity. ae - 
Let the Mouth be frequently gargled with vi 
equal Quantities. 5 Wilka 
If the Cafe grows ſo deſperate, that the Patient whuld; 
diately be ſuffocated without inftant Help, the Opera 
Bronchotomy muſt be performed. " 
During, the Uſe of theſe Medicines, all Merhogs 
uſed Porn bring the Goat into the Extremities. There bs 
„let the Patient be permitted to drink 005 
theniſh, and ſuch fort of acidifh Liquors, an and 
— pretty freely. 
Apply to the Joint which uſed to be moſt frequent 
ed with the Gout, a Plaiſter made of equal Parts of 0 4 
the — x Plaiſter, and Burgundy Pitch; or, if Gt. 
Ap —— are neceſſary, ſtimulating Ca taplaſms * 
ng the Feet in "ater as hot as the Taten can be 
invites — he Gout to the Part. 
Wrapped | 


As ſoon as any Tumor ; excited, let it be w 
pears ih the Extremities, that 


'Flanel, or double Linen. 

| As ſobh as à Tumor ap 

Fauces generally ſubſides; and ſoon after Pain, with 

* ns of à regular Gut, returns, and the Patient ſoon N 
the Quinley. - 

If a Yomica ſhould be formed in the Throat, and bre 
Emollient and Suppurative 11 muſt be uſed; | 
ample, of a Decoction of Barley, Liquorice, and Fig 
after that, one moderately reſtringent. Meantime, 4d 8 
ent live on Gruel, Barley- water, and fuch ſort of thin A 
In the Day-time, let him abſtain from lying on the | 
much as poſſible. When he is in Bed, let his Head be ebe 
When he is up, the Legs ought to hang down. 

When the Caſe is over, let the Cure be finiſhed with 
ent Purge. 

The Cyder that i is drank in this Diſorder, ſhould be ge 
and het ſuch as that of Devonſbire. 

Muſgrave ſays, that of all the Patients he has ſeen lab 
under this Diſorder, all but one were young Men. 

This Author ſometimes allows a Pint or two of C 
twenty-four Hours. 


The ARTHRITIC Haar- cn and VERTIGO. 


An Arthritic Head-ach generally ſeizes thoſe who k 
gouty for many Years, and who, being now put te 
of Life, indulge themſelves too much in eating and d 
and, at the ſame time, uſe but little Exerciſe, and het 
le that are full of Bl 


moſt of all ſubject to this Diſorder, eſpecially if the 
ſhort Necks, 

This Head-ach is frequently preceded 12 Signs of 
proaching Fit of the Gout, which laſt for ſome Days, 
end in a regular Fit: But the Gout then receding, or 
languid, an Head-ach enſues; which laſts for may 
and ſometimes Months; and a laſt ends in an Apple 
lefs che Gout is transferred to the Extremitics, d, 


r Fit, or an Apoplexy. 
he Pain is ſometimes not very great, but of kay 


ance 3 ſometimes exceſſive and intolerable, a 
Delirium, 

Sometimes the Patient complains of the Head-ac at 
*tis commonly accompanied with a Vertigo, 20d f 
with a Noiſe in the Ears, Difficulty of ri 4 
Pulſe, wandering Pains in the Limbs, anda for! 

the Face ; all which Symptoms vaniſh a gin 
ter, falling upon the mities, cauſes a 

An Arthritic Vertigo Arti 
ach; the ſame. ſort of -People are ee (26 
has the ſame Cauſes, is accompanied with the 
regular Fit. 


y 
A Mo gh is ſometimes ſlight, and a gp owl . 


inſomuch that the Patent can {ck 
oi a 9 


he never * an auer 1 


The boats = 195 with Aleeding ag 


of a Head-ach, or Vertigo; eſpecially when 28g 
Dimnels of Sight, Redneſs. of die Face, nd 5 
Temporal Artery; which threaten an . ow of 
Arthritic Diſorders, ſo in this, regard Gen 
ſo that we are not to bleed ſo much, lf This 

Diſtempers when the Gout is not in the Cate. 10 


ART 


che Head, and no more, for fear of preventing 
v relieve rh Gout to the Extremities. 


_ 4 Gout begins to be felt in the Joints, imme- 


Mater . of Sickneſs at the Stomach, it may 


3 it with a Decoction of Tea, or Carduus 
| Ink, taken by way of Vomit. 125 | 
ich Pilulæ Ruff, the leſſer Pilulæ Cochiæ, or the 
"Duobus, with an Addition of ſome few Grains of 
| br dap, very ſoon after Bleeding or Vomiting, if that is 
— which are eaſily purg'd, a Solution of Ca- 
lt in Water, or the Alford Waters, are ſufficient. 
Me Purge is not always enough, when its Operation is but 
. or the Conſtitution is much loaded; it muſt therefore 
el in ſuch a manner, as to anſwer the End of removing 
* {om the Head to the Extremities. 


ing, the Patient very frequently begins to feel Pain 
— but if he does not, we muſt proceed to 
Medicines as remove the Gout into the Joints ; but theſe 
be uſed with great Care and Caution, left, inſtead of an- 
iu the Deſign, they ſhould drive the Blood, and with it 
at Matter, more orcibly.into the Head, increaſe the Diſ- 

deſtroy the Patient. Therefore, we muſt abſtain 
powerful Chalybeates, and ſtrong Podagragogues, and ſub- 
the following Cephalics in their room; but even theſe 
not be uſed, till the Heat has been much reliev'd by Bleed- 
| 2 in this Caſe, are red Coral, ſimple or com- 
powder of Crabs-claws, and white Amber: "Theſe, and 
of this Claſs as are yet milder, may be taken by them- 
or made into the Form of a Bolus, with Conſerve of 
nary-flowers, Flowers of Betony, „ N of. Stœchas, 
Syrup of Piony; or they x be made into Pills, with 
of Gentian, together with Powder of Dittany of Crete, 
or Piony-ſceds. : 
xr plentiful Evacuations, three or four Grains of Salt of 
or even Alcohol Martis, may be added to theſe Medi- 
and repeated every fix or eight Hours. 
er each Doſe, let the Patient take a Draught of a Julap 
of the ſimple and compound Waters of black Cherries, 
ree-flowers, and Piony, with compound Spirit of La- 
Let him take, once in the Intervals, a few Drops of 
dure of Amber; or, if the Fever does not run high, of 
it of Sal Volatile Oleoſum, or Hartſhorn, in an Infu- 
the Tops of Sage, Roſemary, or Tea. 
theſe may be added the Species Diambræ, without the 
es, or its Tincture. 
ke is very good, eſpecially if made with an Infuſion of 
whalic Plant. $ 
Ike manner in an Arthritic Vertigo, after Evacuations, 
wing Medicines may be taken alone: 


ker of Rue-ſeeds, Male Piony, Caſtor, Valerian-root, 
ld Cypreſs, Winter's-bark, Orange-peel, compound 
dnder of Roſemary-flowers, Species Diamoſchi dulcis ; 
ſome of theſe may be made into an Electuary, with 
nlerve of Piony-flowers, or Syrup of Piony, or Syrup 
Nutmeg candied in the Indies. 


tay alſo be given, made of the Pulvis de Gutteta and 
Wi, with Extract of Calamus Aromaticus, or a Solution 


fetida 


Kle may be added Salt of Steel, or Salt of Amber; and 
lay be taken every fix or eight Hours, in a moderate 
fat s, in ſuch a manner that the Spirits may be reliev'd, 
Wturd'd thereby. > | 
= r of theſe, a Draught of the Cephalic Julap 
i Intervals let one Doſe of the above-mention'd Infu- 
alen, with ſome Drops of Tincture of Amber. 
hints to the Noſe, are alſo of Service, as Spirit 
mac, with Salt of Tartar, Caſtor, and Aſa- 


Þ Of a grateful Flavour have alſo ſometimes a good 


8 _ iſes * anoint the Temples and Noſtrils with 


he Chy mical Oils of Roſemary, Lavender, Mar- 
b of Cie; Origanum, Hyſſop, each one Scruple ; 
Dram nnamon, Oranges, Angelica, and Rue, each 
a See Oil of Amber, half a Oil of Cloves, 
ices ple; Oil of Nutmegs, by Expreſſion, four 
km of P, dergriſe, two Drams; Muſk, one Dram; 
be hi hve Drams : Let the Ambergriſe and 
Oils * ur a Marble ; let them be moiſten'd with 
tey are levigated with the Stone for that Purpoſe, 

reduced to a Maſs of the Conſiſtence of Poma- 


1 To this Mixture add ſome Peruvian Balſam, and 


ART 


continue the Levigation for half an Hour: Thenadd the Oil 
of Nutmegs by Expreſſion, ang continue the Trituration 
for an Hour longer. Let this fragrant Cephalic Balſam be 
preſerv'd for Uſe in a Phial. l 


After theſe Cephalic Medicines have been taken for a Day or 


two, in either of theſe Diſorders, apply to the Joint common- 
Iy affected ſome ſtimulating Topic, as a Plaiſter, made of two 

arts of Gum Caranna, one Part of yellow Wax, and a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of the Oil of Worms: But if this is not ſuffi- 
cient, and the Diſorder of the Head ſtill remains, or increaſes, 


we muſt proceed to Sinapiſms, Veſicatories, Flannel, and Liga- 


tures, 

Muſgrave is of Opinion, an cooling Emulſions and De- 
coctions, Narcotics, cooling Embrocations, Epithems, and 
waſhing the Head with cold Was, are dangerous in this Caſe, 
tho? mw may be of Service in Diſorders of this Kind from 
another Cauſe. | 

He alſo diſapproves of applying Leeches to the Hzmorrhoi- 
dal Veins, for fear of an Inflammation or Fiſtula. | 

By way of Precaution, and to hinder a Return of the Diſ- 
order, it would be proper to apply a Bliſter fometimes to the 
Neck or Arm, to bleed in the Spring, to take a Purge every 
Month, and always to avoid being coſtive, and to | th: the 
Feet very warmly cloath dc. 

Thoſe that are ſubject to theſe Diſorders, ſhould religiouſly 
abſtain from Errhines, from ſleeping after Dinner, and from 
hard Drinking. 


An ARTHRITIC APOPLEXY. 


Gouty People, who have been ſo for many Years, have 
ſhott ahd thick Necks, who begin to grow old ; and particularly 
thoſe who indulge themſelves in Eating and Drinking, and 
become plethoric, after leaving off ſome accuſtom'd Exerciſe, 
are moſt ſubject to an Arthritic Apoplexy ; which happens when 
a regular Fit of the Gout is interrupted, or deferr'd too long, 
or elſe is not ſufficiently violent to carry off the gouty Mat- 
ter, g ä 

The Cure of this Diſtemper is different from that of a 
genuine Apoplexy. 

The Signs of an approaching Arthritic Apoplexy are, a Head- 
ach, or Vertigo, or both together; the Head is heavy, the 
Face is bloated and red, the Tongue faulters often, the A Sons 
of the Patient's Body are diſorderly, and his Steps unequal ; 
and if the Diſorder increaſes, he is ſuddenly deprived of all 
Senſe and Motion, and his Eyes become greeniſh, as if he was 
dead: A Stertor and Snoaring, and all the other Symptoms of 
a genuine Apoplexy, attend this, ſo that its Arthritic 3 muſt 
be diſcover'd by adverting to the State of the Conſtitution, 
and conſidering what Sort of gouty Paroxyſms have preceded, 

Tight Bandage about the Neck very much contributes to 
keep the Blood in the Head, and cauſe an Apoplexy, eſpecially 
when People are full of Drink : Theſe People, therefore, when 
they go to Bed, ſhould have the Collars of their Shirts unbut- 
ton'd, 

An exceflive Uſe of Opiates and Errhines contributes much 
to this Diſorder ; as does alſo whatever repels the Gout from 
the Extremities. , : 

The Spring and Autumn favour the Production of an Ar- 
thritic Apoplexy. | X 

If a right Method of Cure is apply'd, many Patients recover 
of this Diſtemper ; and afterwards enjoy a much better State of 
Health, than thoſe who recover of a genuine Apoplexy, eſpe- 
cially if they become regular, temperate, and ſober. : 

The proper Method of Cure conſiſts in relieving the Brain 
by Evacuations and Revulſion, and removing the Gout to the 
— at the ſame time removing all Obſtacles which 
may prevent a regular Fit, as Shoes or Stockings that are too 
tight. Bleed therefore immediately, to twelve, fourteen, or 
ſixteen Ounces, according to the Strength and Conſtitution of 
the Patient. 

' Immediately after give a Clyſter of human Urine; or the 
common Decoction for Clyſters, with common Salt, ot roſated 
Aloes, or ſome other Rimwlating Ingredients _.. 

Soon after this give a ſtimulating Putge, as half a Dram 
or two Scruples of the Counteſs of Farwict's Powder; or 
elſe one Scruple of the Extract of Rudizs ; between {ix and 
ten Grains of the Reſin of Jalap ; of Elixir Proprietatis, a 


ſufficient ; nay Fo form into Pills ; or three Ounces of the 


purgative bitter Decoction; or one Ounce, or an Ounce and 


an half, of the Syrup of Buckthorn. h 
If che oes not work briſkly in three or four Hours, 


let a Clyſter be repeated. 


During all this time let the Patient be kept in an erect 
Pocture. | 
1 2 Purging repeat Bleeding, either in the Arm or Neck. 
Cupping betwixt the Scapulz is of great Service. 
After theſe Evacuations, apply to e Joint that has lately 
been painful, ſome powerfully ſtimulating Flaiſter, as, for 
Inſtance, that made of Burgundy Pitch and Venice Turpentine; 
= wo or 


1 


—— — — 


- 


or the Cephalic Plaiſter, with Euphorbium : Mean time keep the 
whole Limb extremely warm with Flannels. ode 
Muſerave relates, that he has known exceeding great Effects 
from keeping the Feet a conſiderable time in Water, as hot as 
the Patient n_ er A bear it ; for by this means he was 
ſaved, tho? before, in ppearance, expiring. 
If this Method does not relieve the Patient, apply a Bliſter 


to the Neck, to the Sinciput, or all over the Head, after it has 


been fhav'd, and let it lie on four or five © 

* Apply alfo Bliſters to the Ankles, if the Gout uſed to appear 
ptincipally in the Feet; or to the Arms, if the Hands were 
uſuall . ; 

If the Patient is extremely ill, a Cupping Glaſs ſhould be 
apply'd to the Neck, or to that Part of the Head where the 
Lambdoidal and Sagittal Sutures meet, if the back Part of the 
Head is moſt affected; or, if the fore Part of the Head, to the 
Place where the Sagittal and Coronal meet. 

But if none of theſe Applications are thought neceſſary for 
the Head, it ſhould at leaſt be ſhaved, and rubb'd well, in 
order to relax the Skin; and a Cumin Plaifter ſhould be 
worn upon it, in order to increaſe the Perſpiration of the 
Part: 

But if the Diſorder ſtill continues, it will be ſerviceable to 
make uſe of ſuch Errhines as draw the Serum from the Noſe, 
without making the Patient ſneeze, which in this Caſe is dan- 

erous. | 
n The Patient ſhould frequently chew in his Mouth acrid 
Plants, which cauſe a great Diſcharge of Saliva : For this Pur- 
pole, 

Take of the Shavings of Horſe-radiſh, and bruis'd Muſtard- 

ſeed, each half a Dram; Powder of Pellitory of Spain, 
one Dram : Mix up with Honey, and put the Whole in a 
Piece of Muſlin. This the Patient muſt ſqueeze between 
his Teeth, and diſcharge the Spittle as *tis generated in his 
Mouth. 


Mean time, whilſt theſe Evacuations are making, the Pa- 
tient ſhould frequently take a Doſe of Spirit of Sal Volatile 
Oleoſum ; or Spirit of Hartſhorn ſuccinated, with a Cephalic 
Julap; or a Doſe of Pills ſhould be taken twice or three 
times a Day, made of the Pulvis ad Guttetam and Caftor, 
reduced to a Maſs fit for Pills, with Oil of Amber, and a Solu- 
tion of Aſa-fetida. 

Theſe raiſe the Spirits, at the fame time that contribute 
to expel the Gout ; but ſhould never be uſed without plentiful 
Evacuations preceding. ; 

I theſe Remedies are not ſufficient to bring the Gout to the 
— 228. we muſt proceed to the moſt fim ulating Cata- 
pla ſms. 

As ſoon as any Tumor or Pain a in the Extremities, 
we muft endeavour to keep it there, and hinder a Retroceſſion. 
To this End, a Bliſter muſt be apply'd to the Part, which muſt 
be kept running a confiderable time by Melilot, mix'd with 
Cantharides, if neceſſary. Mean time let the Part be kept ex- 
tremely warm, with Flannel and Woollen Rollers ; and let the 
Foot, if that Part is affected, be kept all Day in a declining 
Poſition. 

Violent Frictions of the Extremities, apply'd twice or thrice 
a Day, are of the utmoſt Importance. 

The Gout appearing in the Extremities is the moſt happy 
Circumſtance that can happen ; and then, and not till then, 
ſome gentle Podagragogues may be given, that is, when we 
perceive the Courſe of the gouty Matter to be alter'd, and there 
5 = longer any Danger of driving it more forcibly upon the 

cad. 

The Counteſs of Kent's Powder, in the Quantity of a Scru- 
ple, every fix or eight Hours, is a proper Medicine in this Caſe. 
And to this may be added, once a Day, or, in a phlegmatic 
Conſtitution, twice, five Grains of Aloha Martis, . 

But if by any means the Gout ſhould be repell'd from the 
Extremities, or the Head ſhould ſuddenly grow worſe, theſe 
Pod ragogues muſt immediately be left off, and recourſe muſt 
be to ſtimulating topical Applications, and the above-men- 


rits 


extremely low ; let him live, for Example, on Chicken-broth, 
Gruel, or Panada, with Currans or Raifins : Chocolate may 
ſometimes be allow'd. Inftead of ſmall Beer let the Patient 
drink Cyder, Wine and Water, and Infuſion of Tea, or Sage, 
or of Clove-gilly-flowers. | | 
* Nothing is more dangerous than full Meals, eſpecially in the 
vening. | | 
203 & Sroods, let the Patient be kept in a moderate way ; 
for too many may invite the Gout to the Inteſtines, and Coftive- 
By js # of Prevention, nothing is more ſerviceable than 


Scapulary' Iſſues, Country Air, and purging Spring and Au- 


. fumn, and bleeding in Beginning of — in ſtrong 


Conftitutions, 


tion'd Medicines, which contribute gently to | raiſe the Spi- 
| During the Uſe of theſe Remedies, let the Patient's Diet be 


5 the beſt Preſervative is to keep the Guy t, 
Its. 5 8 
There is another Sort of the Arthritic Apoplexy, vic 
pow calls Symptomatic, whoſe Cauſe is in the — 
renn 
ne Fete by Medicines exciting the Spirits, and which 


e Grout, 


The ARTHRITIC PALsv. 


The Arthritic Matter, ſometimes falling upon the Orig 
the Nerves, cauſes a Palſy of the reſpective Parts to which 
belong; and that more particularly in ſuch gouy Congin, 
as inc e er e N 

A moi ny Air, a ſeden ife, a ; 
frequent Uſe of Oplates, and of — Hons. | 
rate Venery, Cold, too frequent Uſe of warm Medic, 
hot and bilious Conſtitutions, or whatever hinder; the d 
from falling upon the Extremities, or repels it when there 
the uſual Cauſes of an Arthritic Palſy. 
Py -- _ _ Ir — ſometimes affected, zd. 

atient t ſe of his Speech, or can u 
Words confuſedly. | _ 

If that Branch of the Par YVagum that belongs to the! 
mach is affected, the Patient loſes his Appetite and Dived 
and has an Averſion to all Aliment ; inſomuch that he 
waſtes, and inſenſibly becomes tabid. 

This Caſe Muſgrave ſays he has known happen in 4r 
tic Conſtitutions, where there has been alſo a Plethora, 
from theſe Cauſes firſt an Apoplexy, then a Pa. 

When an Arthritic Palſy happens in bilious Conſtitut 
eſpecially when it follows a bilious Colic, the Patient lof 
Appetite, his Fleſh waſtes, the Skin does not perfpire, þ 
ary, and of an iQericious Colour, as are particularly theW 
of the Eyes. 

Sometimes one Side only, or one Member, is affected, 
Tongue in particular: Sometimes the Diſtemper is accomp 
with convulſive Motions, and *tis ſometimes without: $ 
times the Palſy is imperfect, and only renders the Parts it 
on unwieldy, and unfit for Motion; ſometimes tis pe 
and renders them entirely uſeleſs and immoveable. 

This Diſorder is very difficult to be cured, eſpecially 
ſucceeds an Apoplexy ; and, if the Apoplexy returns, ti ge 
2 fatal; however, if a right Method of Cure is purſue 

atient ſometimes recovers, beyond all Expectation. 

If the Pulſe is full, and the Patient inclin'd to aPlet 
begin the Cure by Bleeding, either in the Arms or } 
Vein, or by Cupping, with Scarification upon the Back. 

A few Hours after Bleeding give a Clyſter. Purging1 
petually uſeful ; but the Purges ſhould be of the fim 
Kind, capable of exagitating the Blood, and remonu 
Gout to the Extremities. ESPE | 

As ſoon as ever. an Arthritic Palſy ſeizes the Patient, 
to the Joint, which uſed to be moſt affected with the 61 
Apoplectic Cataplaſm of Bates, Fuller's Cataplaſm of | 
radiſh, or ſome other equally ſtimulating. 3 

As ſoon as the Tendency of the gouty Matter is chang 
the Head towards the Extremities, and not betore, the 
may take ſome gentle Podagragogues, as Gaſcoign's fon 
the Purple Powder, twice or three times a Day, vin al 
of a Cephalic Julap. 5 

As ſoon as any Tumor appears in the Extremities, 
it a Veſicatory. . 

'Tis proper alſo, in this Diſorder, to apply an pie 
the Neck ; and to the Head, after ſhaving, the Cum 
or ſome other drawing Plaiſter ; but not till after gene 
cuations. ; 
Gargariſms, which cauſe a great Diſcharge of Su 
be l very thin Diet muſt be injoin d. 

Mean while, let the Patient take, from time to uud 
of volatile Spirits, Tincture of Caſtor, or of 
Draught of a Cephalic Julap, or an Infuſion 


hen the „ Matter is much fix'd upon the Pang 
neceflary to 2 it by Decoctions of G urs 
the Wood and Bark of Saflafrax, by Preparation e 
Frictions, Baths, Embrocations, proper Cloathing, 3 
Cerats, and Plaiſtem, as in a genuine Palfy- Bark; Wi 
Muſgrave recommends a Decoction of mor % 

lybeates, as a Thing he has known of great ©" 1, 
Muſgrave alſo directs us to examine digg, 7 
Patient is hot or cold; whether the ga! 7x wþo 

'd with a Viſcidity of the Blood, or _ gen 


join'd with a 3 of Bile, as in the Cs 
He Palſy, immediately following a bilious Colic, 4 


In the laſt mention d Caſes, w — 2 


Dae 


made ſtronger | 
weaken'd and di 'd.- 
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h Caſes, therefore, the Author recommends German 
f Bit Water, as Things of great Efficacy, if drank 
7 he. ſays, other Chalybeate Waters may have the 
eee And if Chalybeates are added to theſe at pro- 
in proper Doſes, he ſays, the Cure of ſuch Dif- 

mg oer very agreeably, and with great Certainty. 
W Prevention, nothing has ſo good an Effect, as 
o. Fits of the Gout ; for the more the Extremi- 

ping pin, the leſs the nervous Syſtem is affected. 

i ſoon as there are any Signs of the Gout 
un in the Blood, if nothing contra-indicates, let the 
nb a Draſtic Purge; and afterwards, twice or three 
Day, five Grains of Alcobol Martis. A few Days after, 
©. fimulating Topic to the Joints, in order to invite 
4 — Patient muſt never be ſuffer'd to be coſtive. 
on alſo keep Iſſues perpetually running in the Arms, or 


the Back. 


b AR ARTHRITIC PAINS in the BoDY; ARTHRI- 
Tic OpHTHALMY, ERYSIPELAS, and ACHORS. 


| fore, 


common enough for a gouty Perſon to feel wandering 
the Back, Loins, Scapulz, Sternum, and external 
of the Head, which affect him for ſome time, and 
move elſewhere 3 inſomuch that theſe Pains are fre- 
y miſtaken for a Rheumatiſm. But ſometimes theſe Pains 
2 conſiderable Time in the ſame Part, and give the Pa- 
a great deal of Uneaſineſs; and this happens frequently 
Loins, affecting the Patient as if he had the Stone in 
eps. The Seat of the gouty Matter upon this Occa- 
; the Spina Dorſi, and its Membranes ; and it ſeldom 
but in Conſtitutions worn out with Age and the Gout, 
it able to throw out a regular Fit. 
> Gout will alſo fall ſometimes upon the Tunica Adnata 
Eye, and cauſe an Ophthalmia, which ny va- 
$ ſoon as a regular Fit of the Goxt appears in the Extre- 


rave relates, that he knew an old gouty Patient, who 
e ſuperior Palpebra in very great Pain for a whole Month 
ore, which diſappear d upon a Fit of the Gout imme- 
U following. #: | 

e fame Author ſays he has known an Eryſipelas termi- 
the Gout ; from whence he infers, that it was caus'd 
Arthritic Matter. | 

dme Arthritic Conſtitutions, when the Fits are too mild 
terrupted, the gouty Matter is evacuated by the Ears, 
— by Achores only, without any Appearance of it 
oints, 

ll theſe Caſes, the Danger is much leſs than when the 
Platter fixes upon the internal Parts, and affects any of 
cen; and they are attended with theſe Advantages, 
Patient, e, very ſeldom recede, and fall upon the Viſcera; but 


alm of | often transferred to the Extremities, and cauſe a regu- 
an lame Method of Cure is requir'd in all theſe gouty Diſ- 
mn | liſt Step to be taken therefore, if they are violent, is 
gn $19 ; and after that to give an Aloetic, or ſome other Dra- 


withal ze, that the Arthritic Matter may in part be evacuated, 
„ be removed to the Extremities. 225 
mes, r theſe general Evacuations, Muſgrave adviſes to do no 
unleſs the Pain is very violent ; and in this Caſe, the 
may endeayour to evacuate the Arthritic Matter, or to 
Au the Joints, by Sweating ; and to this End let him 
Cover d with Bed- cloaths; or let him take Spirit of 
I Venice-treacle with Gaſcoign's Powder, the Pul- 
nk enlis, or ſome ſuch Cordial with Roſemary 


© Cardiacs are proper in fixed or wandering Pains, 


2 
n bthalmia ſhould- grow worſe after Evacuations, 
1 riſes the following Collyrium : 


© be White of an Egg, beat it, dilute it in Rofe- 
and add fome Grains of Camphire; make into a 
I! ll, 2 few Drops of which muſt be put into the 
[= every Morning, and let a Linen Cloth foaked in it 
d to the Eyelids twice of thrice a Day. Lapis 
the: Coll ot Lapis Tuti; may very properly be added 

| rium, provided they are prepared. 
bu above-mentioned Achores, they are to be treated 
ran, as Others, which are not from a gouty 
5 * oo they are fo ſafe, and even 82 
mite o. Ale any Attempt to procure @ Pain in 

1 upon chis 4 | _ is 

' Tirobelbergerns wrote 4 Treniſe De Podagrs 


Sometimes the gouty Humour falls upon the Glarids iti th# 
—— of the Eyes, and cauſes a Diſcharge of ſharp Serum from 

m: | 

And ſometimes upon the Gums and Membranes which ſur- 

round the Roots of the Teeth, and cauſes violent Pain. Theſe 
ſometimes happen after the Gout has been repell'd from the 
Extremities, and ſometimes end in a regular Fit. 
If theſe Diſorders become conſiderable, bleed in the Jugulat 
Vein rather than in the Arm. Then give a Draſtie Purge the 
next Morning. After this, lay an Epiſpaſtic to the Neck ; and 
when that is taken off, apply ſome ſtimulating Ointment to 
the veſicated Part, in order to continue the Diſcharge: 

But if, notwithſtanding theſe Remedies, the Gout continues 
in the Part, we muſt proceed to uſe thoſe Medicines which 
force it, and thoſe Topics which draw it to the Exttemities. 

In an Epiphora, Muſgraue recommends Woman's Milk, 
which he adviſes to be put into the Eye ; or a Collyrium of 
the Mucilage of Flea-bane and Quince-ſeeds made with Roſe- 
water, or Plantain-water, with the white Troches of Rhaſes. 

In caſe of Pain in the Teeth, the ſame Author adviſes a Gar- 
gariſm, that will cauſe a Diſcharge of Saliva. | 

If *tis abſolutely neceſſary to pull out the Tooth, the ſame 
Author adviſes to gargle the Mouth with Spring-water, Honey 
of Mercury, and common Salt; and after this he directs that 
the Tooth ſhould be put into its Place again, which he ſays 
will become more uſeful for having been drawn. 


MiscCELLANEOUs OBSERVATIONS; 


When the Gout ſeizes upon any of the Viſcera, or other 
Part, it exactly imitates the genuine Diſtemper which the Part 
is ſubject to, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed from it with Difficulty. 

The Gout ſeldom deſtroys any body without becoming firſt 
anomalous. 

People are frequently for a long time in a bad State of 
Health, and complain of Pains in the Shoulders, Breaſt, Back, 
and Loins, like thoſe of the Rheumatiſm ; ſometimes of Diſ- 
orders in the Head, like Hyſterics, and at other times of Dif- 
orders that ſeem to be Scorbutical ; all which at laft terminate 
in the Gout. 

Muſgrave calls that Gout Symptomatic, which derives its Ori- 
gin, and proceeds from ſome other Diſtemper, as the Rheu- 
matiſm, Venereal Diſeaſe, Dropſy, or Scuryy. 

Having given an Account of the Treatment due to the Regu- 


lar, and the ſeveral Species of the Anomalous Gout, it remains 


that I ſay ſomething with reſpect to the Cauſes of this obſtinate 
and excruciating Diſtemper. 

Sydenham, as we ſee above, and after him Boerhaave, and 
moſt Authors who have written intelligibly on the Subject of the 
Gout, are of Opinion, that its original Cauſe is Indigeſtion. 
And yet this Diſeaſe, when not hereditary, generally attacks 
thoſe whoſe Conſtitutions are robuſt and good, whoſe Appe- 
tites are keen, and who have at leaſt the Appearance of di- 
geſting their Aliment very regularly. Hence it may be aſked, 
How it happens, that ſuch People have the Gout, whilſt others, 
who are of a weak Habit, whoſe digeſtive Organs are lax and 
unbrac'd, and whoſe Digeſtions are manifeſtly performed with 
leſs Vigour, ſhould be ſo fortunate as to eſcape it. 

In order to reconcile theſe ſeeming Contradiẽtions, and give 
a clearer Idea of the Gout, than moſt People feem to have 
form'd, two Things are principally neceſſary to be adverted to. 

The firſt is, That there is in animal Bodies @ decreaſing 
Series of Veſſels deſtin'd to convey Juices to the ſeveral Parts: 
Phyſicians know what I mean by a decreaſing Series of & oh z 
but that I may not Fez miſtaken by others, I explain it 
farther. 

Suppoſe, then, the Veſſels whoſe Diameters are largeſt, are 
deſtin d to convey the red Globules of the Blood, (and together 
with theſe, all the other Parts of the circulating Fluid) which 
are either -reconvey'd to the Heart by correſpondent Veins, 
when they arrive at Veſſels whoſe Diameters are too ſmall to 
receive chem; or, perhaps, being divided into ſeveral Parts, 
till at laſt t become tranſparent, circulate forward in the 
next Series of Veſſels, which we may conceive adapted to con- 
vey Serum. The next pofſibly be capable of receiving 
Lymph ; che next a Fluid {till finer, till at laſt the moſt mi- 
nute Veſſels in the Body may convey a Fluid conſiſting of finer 
Particles than we can form any Idea of, as not being the Objects 
of our Setiſes. COT 1 q # 

That this is in ſome meaſute the Caſe, is certain, becauſe, if 
red Globiles of Blood wete to circulate in the Humours or 
tranſparent Membranes of the Eye, Viſion could not be per- 
formed z as we find it is not, When thro* an Error Lact, as 
Boerhuave © properly calls it, ſuch Particles get into the 
Veſſels of the Parts not adapted naturally to receive them. 

Thus, alſo, if a Patt furniſh'd with Veſſels which convey 
theſe ted Globules is wounded; red Blood is extrayafated ; but 
wound a Tendon, and nothing but a fine Zymph or [chor ſhall 

The ſecend Thing I would have attended to is, that . 
deal of Earth reſides in the circulating Fluid, which I _ 

* nobody 
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nobody will diſpute. It will be of ſome Importance in our 

ſent Dare this Earth from its Source, the 

ound to its Entrance into the Blood, after having obſerv'd, 
that human Bodies, as well as thoſe of other Animals, are 
nouriſh'd either by Vegetables, or by Animals, which gain their 
Suſtenance from the Soil. | 

In the Aſhes of all Vegetables we find a great Quantity of 
pure Virgin Earth, which, when perfectly freed from the ad- 
hering Salts, is neither capable of being alter'd by Fire, nor 


'diflolv'd by Water; and yet, without ſuch a Solution, it is 


inconceivable how this Earth could paſs thro* the extremely 
minute Pores of the Roots, circulate in the Sap, and contribute 
to the Formation of the Vegetable. It is therefore highly pro- 
bable, that this Solution is brought about by ſome means, 


which it is not our Buſineſs at preſent to inquire into: 


But, for Information in this Particular, ſee the Article 


ACETUM. 

When Vegetables are taken into the Stomachs of Animals, 
the Earth which they contain, or at leaſt a Part of it, muſt 
neceſſarily undergo a ſecond Solution, otherwiſe it could not 
enter the minute Orifices of the lacteal Veſlels, circulate with 
the Fluids, and ultimately be converted by the vital Powers 
into Nouriſhment for the ſolid Parts of Animals : And that it 
does actually enter the Lacteals, circulate with the Fluids, and 
is converted into Nouriſhment, is certain, becauſe we find a 
great Quantity of this Earth both in all the Solids and Fluids 
of Animals, which is not convey'd thither by Magic. 

If Animal Subſtances are taken by way of Aliment, the con- 
tain'd Earth muſt undergo a third Solution, perhaps more dif- 
ficult to be brought about than the former two, as the Parts 
of Animals cohere more ſtrongly than thoſe of ſuch young 
Vegetables, as are generally us d in Food, 

his Solution of the Earth in Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
ſtances, is made by the Powers of Digeſtion ;- and if theſe are 
vigorous, and perform their Duties regularly, the Maſs of 
Bloed is ſupply'd with freſh Chyle, ſuited to perform all the 
Offices requir d by the Animal CEconomy. | 
But if the Powers of Digeſtion are defective, this Solution 
is imperfect in proportion; inſomuch that if the Aliment be 
ſcarcely diſſolved at all, it is either diſcharg'd by Vomit, or 
paſſes off by Stool little alter'd, as it happens in a Lientery. 

Again, let us ſuppoſe the Bile viſcid and unaQtive, and con- 
ſequently incapable of completing, by its ſaponaceous Qua- 
lity, the Solution in the Stomach ; ſo that the Aliment 
is not comminuted ſufficiently to ſupply Chyle fine enough to 
circulate thro* the Lungs ; in this Caſe, Difficulty of Breath- 
ing will be the Conſequence, as it hap in a Chloro 
{Creen-fickneſs) ; and as in this Caſe the Chyle is farther de- 
prived in a great meaſure of the Action of the Lungs, which 
was neceſſary to comminute it, and convert it into good Blood, 


the Blood hence form'd is too groſs to circulate thro* the 


Glands; and the ſuperfluous Water, which ought to be carry'd 
off by the proper Emunctories, remains in the Maſs ; and 
hence Obſtructions in the Glands, and Dropſies. 

It would, perhaps, be ſomewhat difficult to trace the Ali- 
ment thro* all the different Degrees of Solution, and account 
for all the various Diſorders caus'd by the Stagnation thereof in 
the different Series of Veſſels. It ſuffices for my preſent Pur- 
poſe, that whenever any Particles of the Blood, that is, of the 


. diſſolved Aliment, arrive at a Series of Veſſels, whoſe Diame- 


ters are leſs than their own, they muſt there ſtagnate, unleſs 
they are capable of being divided into ſmaller Particles, 
Now, with reſpect to the Gout, let us ſuppoſe a Man in full 
Vigour, who eats and drinks with Appstite, and by the Help 
of due Exerciſe preſerves a Tone and city in the O 
of Digeſtion, ſufficient to diſſolve his Aliment effetually. Sup- 
poſe alſo this Perſon on a ſudden leaves off, either in part or 
totally, his habitual Exerciſe, and that his Appetite does not 
diminiſh in proportion to the Powers of Digeſtion. It may 
happen in this Caſe, that the Aliment may be ſufficiently com- 
minuted for moſt of the Purpoſes of the Animal Qfconomy, 
whilſt the Earth is not ſo perfectly diſſolved as to circulate 
freely thro* the remote Series of Veſſels, which convey Juices 
to the exanguious Parts, or Parts which are nouriſh'd by Lymph, 
Ichor, or ſome finer Fluid ; ſuch are the Tendons, Ligaments, 
and nervous Membranes. When, therefore, the partially diſ- 
lv'd Portions of Earth arrive at very remote Veſſels, whoſe 


iameters are ſmaller than their own, they there ſtagnate, be- 
ing hard and incapable of farther Diviſion, and diſtend the ex- 


tremely ſenſible nervous Fibres ; being alſo impell'd by the ſuc- 
ceeding Fluid, they. are driven agai cut and tear the ner- 
vous Fibres, and are productive of that exceflive Pain, which 
gouty People are too ſenſible of in the Paroxyſms of that Diſ- 


i When a ſufficient Quantity of this obſtructing Earth has, 
in repeated Fits of the Gout, been fix d upon the Part, the 
TS Ear, = 

in its Ig orm, that of Earth or 
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in with Vinegar and Salt, both which are impregtater 
endons and Ligaments grow ſtiff and immoveable; and by 
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If this obſtruQting Matter ſhould be repell'd, or 
fixing on the Extremities, by Deſign r Ac kt 
impell'd upon the nervous Membranes of the mot um 
gans, and cauſe the Diſorders peculiar to each whats | 
in the manner ſpecify d above. , 
Hence we may underſtand the Reaſon why the 6 
been in all Ages eſteem'd incurable ; that is, becauſe he 
reſides in very remote Veſſels, in a great Degree o 
Sphere of the Operation of Medicines. 10 

Hence alſo, according to the Syſtem of Sydenban, i 
geſtive Organs are ſtrengthen'd by warm Aromatics, def 
of the Circulation is increaſed, and the gouty Matter x; 
with greater Force upon the Extremities, and Wa 
with a greater Degree of Pain. On the contrary, if the jy; 
is treated with cooling Remedies, the digeſtive Organs 
lax'd, and a Foundation is laid for a greater Store of * 
thritic Matter. 

That this ſhort Theory of the Gout may not apperr u 
barren, I muſt farther remark, that alcaline Salts are te. 
Subſtances known in Nature, which afford a Menftrum 
pable of diſſolving Earth. Thus alcaline Salts of al 
diſpoſe the Earth to a Solution ſufficient for a ſubſe 
— and promote remarkably the Fertility of 

il. 

It is therefore in alcaline Salts, that a Remedy for the ( 
muſt be ſought for; and if any one can render thoſe ſu 
ently penetrating, to reach into the remote Series of Ve 
where the material Cauſe of the Gout reſides, and to at 
ate it in ſuch a manner, as to make it capable of perſi 
thro? the Pores of the Part affected, he will be able not 
to cure a preſent Fit, but to weed it ſo far out of the C 
tution, as to render it very little, if at all, troubleſome & 
future. | 

I muſt not omit taking Notice of a Topic for the Gut 
which I had an Account from a Gentleman of Honour 
Fortune, which gave me much Pleaſure, as he had ug it 
ſelf for many Years with great Succeſs, and recommended 
many of his Friends, who had found much Relief fron 
Uſe of it. 

The Receipt is thus : 


Take an Earthen Pot, capable of containing five Gallo 
it ful of Elder-flowers full ripe, and clean pick'd, 
as they putrify, will fink down; continue filling itt 
Day as long as any Flowers are left upon the Trees; 
put in three Pints of common Vinegar, and halfaÞ 
of Bay Salt; then ſtop it quite cloſe, and ſet it in th 
for two Months, ſtirring it every Day with a Stick; 
ſtop it cloſe, and ſet it in a Cellar, If it breeds We 
ſtir it with a little Salt, and mix them together, Aj 
every twelve Hours to the Part afflicted with the 
It muſt be laid on cold. If too dry, put ſome Ving 
it. It muſt be laid upon the Part of the Feet aff 
* * the Violence of the Fit is over, hal u 

c 


It is remarkable, that this Cataplaſm makes the Part pe 
exceſſively, inſomuch that almoſt every Pore diſchargs1 
pid Liquor. 
I apply'd in the Manner, and at the Time above dit 
that is, when the Exceſs of Pain begins to abate, it teme 
that Pain and Lameneſs, which otherwiſe afflict the Pati 
many Weeks, and ſometimes Months, as the Gentlema 
communicated this aſſures me from his own Experience. 
If we examine into the Nature of this Compoſition, 
find it very likely to perform all that is attributed tot 
The Ingredients are Vinegar, Salt, and Elder u ir 
The Nature and Properties of Vinegar are ufficient) 
lained under the Article Acetum. As to Salt, | mult rl 
eader to the Article SAL, after having taken Notice, * 
contains an extremely penetrating acid Spirit, and a 
It is not material to our preſent Purpoſe, what uf 
Elder-flowers are endowed: with, or what _—_ | 
they poſleſs, when in a natural State; becauſe 4 
when put into the Pot, g. ſink down, turn hr 


be diſtinguiſhed from Spirit of Hartſborn, or 32} 9 
Spirit or Salt; whereas before Putrefaction no fu 2 
by any Art whatever be procured from them. 10 
By the Mixture therefore of Elder- flowers 1 7 0 
oily Pulp, and abounding with a volatile alcaline bn A 
penetrating Acid, a third Subſtance is formed ve 
the ſeveral Ingredients which enter the Co poſition 


1 Acid of the Vinegar acts upon the alcaline Salt ＋ 
Vegetable; and theſe again upon the Acid, 


\ ; 
2 
| 5 1 
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e and by their Union to form a neutral Body, ſome- 
1 — T: — Negeneratus, otherwiſe called Terra 
4 Tartari. But as the Salt uſed in preparing the Tartarus 
Wa uns is fixed, and that of the 3 Elder-flowers is 
Fe the Mixture reſulting from the Union of the latter 
j 7 


May h 1 Subſta 1 
It is no well known, that neutral Subſtances are extremely 
and reſolvent ; and that they will act as a Men- 
m upon Subſtances, eſpecially thoſe which are earthy, 
bh neither Alcalis nor Acids will touch, It is probably ſuch 
Menſtruum as this, which originally diflolves the Earth in the 
and prepares it for the Purpoſes of Vegetation. And we 
£ {ome Reaſon to believe, that the neutral Compoſition, 
ch is our preſent Subject, penetrates to the obſtructing Mat- 
lich forms the Paroxyſm of the Gout, reſolves it, and ren- 
11 capable of perſpiring through the Pores of the Skin. And 
uke no doubt, but that whenever a Method can be diſco- 
pol of conveying alcaline Salts to the remoteſt Series of Veſ- 
« cloath'd or neutraliz'd in ſuch a manner, that their cauſtic 
lity ſhall do no Injury to the fine Veſſels, the Gout will be 
ally and effectually cured, as any other Diſtemper. 
THRODIA, aplerwdia, from debe, to articulate, A 
Les of Articulation. See ARTICULATIO., 
ARTHRON, abe, a Joint. : 
ARTHROSIS, Ag, from Zebeiw, to articulate, The 
was ARTICULATIO, Which ſee. 
ARTIA, dgria, agrin, according to ſome, is taken in the 
general Senſe as d prnei æ; others, as Erotian obſerves, 


it it to the Aſpera Artery. 
ARTICOCA, ARTICOCALUS, Artichoke. The fame 


Cixara, which ſee. 
RTICULARIS MORBUS. The ſame as ARTHRITIS, 


ich ſee. 

RTICULATIO, dd,, Articulation. 

he Bones cannot ſerve the Purpoſes they are deſign'd for, 
it the ſeveral Pieces are fitly adjuſted, and then kept to- 
her in different Ways. he moſt antient Oſteologiſts 
aking only of the perfect Bones of an Adult) call'd the 
| of theſe Articulation, and the other Symphyſis. 

riculation, thus underſtood, is of two Kinds, one move- 
, by which the Bones are allow'd a certain Degree of Mo- 
1; the other immoveable, by which they are fixed together 
bout Motion, The firſt is commonly call'd Diarthroſis; 
8, (according to the Expreſſion of Carolus Stephanus, an 
ent Phyſician of the Faculty of Paris) an Articulation 
nted ; the other Synarthroſis, or an Articulation con- 


noſe cous, 


the Diarthro/is, or moveable Articulation, the Pieces are 
I ſeparate 3 and the Parts in which they touch, are each of 
n cover'd by a ſmooth Cartilage, by means of which they 
Y Hide upon one another. In the Synarthrefis, or immove- 
Articulation, the Pieces are joined together in ſuch a man- 
8 that the Parts in which they touch have ſomething par- 
ar 0n their Surface, and cannot ſlide upon each other. 
here is ſtill another Species of Articulation, which cannot 
e Part ede reduced to either of the two former, becauſe it partakes 
{charges ith ; and therefore I think it neceſſary to eſtabliſh a third 
\ by the Name of Amphiarthroſis, which agrees better to 
above dr, than to the other Articulatiom, to which it has ſome- 
it cm been apply'd, 


3.ntlemat DiaRTHROSIS. 


erience. be is either manifeſt with large Motion, or obſcure 
ſition, W Motion. Each of theſe again is of two Kinds, one 
d to it. mate, or with Motion many different Ways, as that 
0 Pur upon the Scapula, or of the Os Femoris on 
1 nominatum; the other alternative, or with Motion 
to two oppoſite Sides, as that of the Ulna on the Os 
; abby the two laſt Phalanges of the Fingers on the 
ie ö laid to be moveable many different Ways, when 
| 2 d upwards and downwards, forwards and back- 
Ws Right and to the Left, and quite round. | 

8 8 quite round is made either on a Pivot, that is, 
ew or in the manner of a Sling, where the Bone 
Ovin ort of Cone,. or the Figure of a Funnel, one End 
ens ina very ſmall Space, the other in a large Circle. 
W of theſe round Motions is termed Rotation, by Ana- 
Ne to other is only a Combination of ſeveral Motions 
operas. Ec. and it muſt be remarked, that Ro- 
hr. be met with in all the Articulations for Motion 
lt ways; for Example, the Articulation of the firſt 


4; the Fingers with the Metacarpal Bones does not 


reg 8 1 ' ; = ; 
"wal og \ndetirminate Diarthrafis is of two Kinds; 
ebicular Os r, the other flat or —＋ IN | 
in the Ca tarthrofis is when the round End of one Bone 
the Heag oF of another, more or leſs proportionable to 
natur, o the Os Femoris in the Acetabulum of the Os 


tum: a 
IL, J. * When the Cavity in one Bone moves upon 


ſt of the two be the moſt penetrating. 6 
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an Eminence in another, as the Baſes of the firſt Phalanges on 
the Heads of the metacarpal Bones. 

The planiform Diarthroſis is when the articulated Bones flip 
upon one another, much in the fame manner as when we rub 
the Palm of one Hand againſt the other: This Articulation is 
found in the Bones of the Carpus and Tarſus, and in the 
oblique Proceſſes of the Vertebræ. Tor. 

The Antients call'd the firſt of theſe two Kinds of Articu- 
lation, Enarthrofis ; the other Arthrodia. Some modern 
French Writers ſeem to comprehend both under the Word 
Genou, a Term borrowed from Workmen, who probably firſt 
ignorantly took it from the human Body, to apply it to their 
Inſtruments. I own, that this Term, as uſed and explained 
by them, agrees well enough to all the Degrees of the orbicular 

tarthrofis ; but there are undoubtedly many Articulations of 
the other Kind ſo very flat, that a ſkilful Workman would not 
allow them the Name of Genou. 

The alternative or reciprocal Diarthroſit beats ſome Reſem- 
blance to a Hinge; and for that Reaſon the antient Greeks 
termed it Ginglymus, which ſignifies the ſame thing; and has 
accordingly been tranſlated in ſome modern Languages, It is 
called by Mechanics Charnall, 

It has been divided into ſeveral Kinds; but, properly ſpeak- 
ing, I think there can be but two. The firſt is that which is 
confined to Flexion and Extenſion ; and as in one of theſe Mo- 
tions the two Bones always make an Angle, I tetm it an angu- 
lar Ginglymus. This is exactly the ſame with the Motion of 
a Hinge. The ſecond Kind is adapted only to ſmall Turns to- 
ward each Side, or to ſma'l lateral Rotations, in the Language 
of Anatomiſts; and therefore I term it a /ateral 1 he 
In each Kind ſeveral Differences are to be taken notice of. 

In the angular Ginglymus either each Bone partly receives, 
and partly is rcceived by the other, there being reciprocal Emi- 
nences and Cavities in each, as in the Articulation of the Os 
Humeri with the Ulna; or there are only ſeveral Eminences 
in one Bone, received into the ſame Number of Cavities in the 
other, as in the Articulation of the Os Femoris with the 
Tibia. 

The lateral Ginglymus is either ſingle, as in the Articulation 
of the firſt Vertebra of the Neck, with the Apophyſis Denti- 
formis of the ſecond ; or double, that is, in two different Parts 
of the Bone, as in the Articulation of the Ulna with the 
Radius. 

It muſt in general be obſerved, concerning theſe kinds of 
Articulations, that ſome of them are more perfect and cloſe 
than others ; and that they are not all confined to Flexion and 
Extenſion, or to the reciprocal Turns already explained, as we 
ſhall afterward ſee. 

The obſcure Diarthrofis, or that which admits only of ſmall 
Motions, is alſo of different Kinds. Examples thereof are 
found in the Articulations of the Bones of the Carpus and Me- 
tacarpus, and of the Fibula with the Tibia. | 

This Articulation was formerly called doubtful and neutral, 
and by ſome re while others reduced it to Syuar- 
throſit. The firſt of theſe Names might paſs ; the reſt are im- 
proper. 


SYNARTHROSIS. 


Synarthrofis, or the Articulation of Bones fo join'd together 
as to remain fixed in their Situation, is of two Kinds ; one is 
made by Ingrailing, and the other in the ſame manner as a 
Nail or Pin is fixed in Wood. The firſt may again be ſubdi- 
vided into a deep and more ſuperficial Kind. The deep Kind 
is obſervable in the Articulations of the broad Bones. The An- 
tients term'd it Suture, becauſe of ſome Reſemblance it bears to 
a coarſe Seam, as is ſeen in the upper Bones of the Scull, It is 
made by Jags, Notches, and Holes in each of the articulated 
Bones, by which they are mutually indented, much after the 
ſame manner as what is called Dovetailing by the Joiners. By 
the Antients it was called Unguis, probably becauſe the indented 
Pieces are rounded like Nails. 2 

The other Kind is that which is obſerved in Bones joined to- 
gether by more extended Surfaces, in which no Indentation ap- 
pears outwardly. This the Antients termed Harmonia, and 
the Articulations of ſome of the Bones of the upper Jaw were 
given as Examples of it. But though they defcribe it as run- 
ning in a ſingle Line, they did not mean this in a ſtrict Senſe, 
but only that the Joint was like that of two rough Boards with- 
out Grooves. They have expteſly told us, that ſome ſmall In- 
equalities might be obſerved in theſe Joints ; and ſome of them 
have uſed the Terms of Suture and Harmonia indifferently. 

Suture differs very much from Harmonia. In the firſt, the 
Jaggings and Notches are very conſiderable, and the Indenta- 
tion is made likewiſe by ſmall lateral Eminences therein; ſo 
that the Bones thus join'd cannot be ſeparated without breaking 
a great many of theſe Jags, and their little Eminences; where- 
as thoſe that are joined by Harmonia, may eaſily be parted 
without breaking any thing, or at moſt but very little. 

Harmonia differs from Suture, in that the Inequalities therein 
are very ſmall, their Union is ſuperficial, and there is no Ap- 
8K | pearance 
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pearance of them on the Surface of the Bones; the Joint there 
repreſenting only a kind of Line, more or leſs irregular. 
The other Kind of Synarthrofis, an Example of which we 


have in the Articulation of the Teeth, is called Gomphoſis, a 
Greek Term ſtill retained. . 


AMPHIARTHROSITS. 


The third general Kind of Articulation partakes of both the 
former two, the moveable and immoveable; and for that Rea- 
ſon I have tetmed it Amphiartbrofis, or the mixt Articulation ; 
as reſembling Diarthreſis in being moveable, and Synarthreſis 
in its Connexion. 

The Pieces which compoſe it have not a particular Cartilage 
belonging to each of them, as in the Diarthreſis; but they are 
both united to a common Cartilage, which being more or leſs 
pliable, allows them certain Degrees of Flexibility, though they 
cannot flide each other, ſuch is the Connexion of the firſt 
Rib-with the um, and of the Bodies of the Vertebræ with 
each other. 


SYMPHYSIS, 


Having examined the Articulation of Bones, we come now to 
conſider their Union or Connexion, properly ſo called, which 
the Antients named Sympky/is, taking this Term in an improper 
or large Senſe, when r it to the Connexion of 
Bones; but in its proper ing they uſed it only to ſignify 
Offification. | 

The Authors who ſay, that the Antients took Symphy/is for a 
Species of Articulation, miſunderſtand them ; neither are they 
more in the right, who advance that the Antients looked upon 
Articulation and Symphyſss as oppoſite to each other. If they 
22 of the moſt early Antiquity, both theſe Propoſitions are 
falſe. | 

In the ah Place, the Antients do not confound 2 
with » but plainly diſtinguiſh them, taking Articula- 
tion ay d nl ſetting — Bones together, mute of 
their being connected, or kept together. In the ſecond Place, 
they do not look upon theſe two as ſites, that is, where 
they talk of Articulation, do not exclude Symphyfis ; be- 
cauſe their Writings clearly ſhew, that in order to compoſe the 
Sceleton, they thought it neceflary to bring them both in to- 


The Words of Galen alone are ſufficient to prove this. In 
general he tells us, That the Sceleton is a regular Diſpoſition 
<< of all the Bones connected r: And afterwards, 
<< That their Compoſition is by Articulation and Sympbyſis; 
<< that Articulation conſiſts in the Bones being naturally rank'd, 
«© Symphyſis in their being naturally connected. In = after 
having enumerated all the Differences of Articulation, he de- 
clares in plain Terms, that by Symphy/is, or the Union of Bones, 
he und ds not only that, by which two or more Pieces be- 
come one by Age, but alſo that, by which the Bones are natu- 
rally united and connected together in different ways. Of theſe 
he reckons three, (as his Predeceſſors had done) by Cartilage, 
Ligament, and Fleſh. The firſt Kind of Symphyſis they 
Synchondroſis ; the ſecond, Synneurofis ; and the third, —— 
coſis, He likewiſe takes Notice, that his Predeceſſors did not 
take the Word Synneuroſjs ſo far in a literal Senſe, as if it ſigni- 
fy'd the Union of Bones, by means of Nerves ; but that they 
2 7 * wa both Ligaments — Tendons by the 

ame of Nerves, were very well appriſed of the 
Diſtinction of theſe three — ”_ ak 

The Diſtinction of Symphyſis into that without a Medium, 
and that with 2 Medium, can bave no Place here ; for the firſt, 
of which the lower Jaw is cited as an Example, belongs not to 
the Connexion of but to their Formation while imper- 
ſect; and therefore may be called Symphy/is of Offification ; 
and the other Symphyſit of Articulation. 

In another Senſe, however, this Diviſion may till be made 
uſe of in this manner : All the Pieces which compoſe the bony 
Fabric are naturally connected and united together. This 
Union or Connexion, which, with the Antients, I term Sym- 
phy/is, is either without or with a Medium. 

. Symphy/is, without a Medium, is where the articulated Bones 

ſupport ſelves in their Situation, without any other Aſſiſt- 
ance than that of their Conformation only ; thus the parietal 
Bones are mutually fixed by their Indentations, and fo give us 
at once an Example of Articulation and & mpbyſir. In the ſame 
manner the Bones in the Baſis of the are ſupported by 
thoſe which make the convex Part of it. In a natural State 
however, none of theſe Pieces touch one another immediately, 
but are ſeparated by Membranes which run in between them. 

The Connexion or Symphy/is of Bones, with a Medium, is of 
three Kinds, cartilaginous, ligamentary, and fleſhy or muſcu- 
lar, that is, as the Antients termed them, by Synchondreo/is, 
Synneuroſis, and Syſſarcofis. 4 

Synchondrofis, or the cartilaginous Symphy/is, is either move- 
able, as in that by which the Bodies of the Vertebræ are kept 
together, on which joins the firſt Rib to the Sternum ; or im- 
moveable, as that of the Oſſa Pubis, in an ordinary State. The 


Symphyſis of Oſſification is different from this, and be Ui 
of Epipbyſes belongs to that, rather than to the g, 9 
driiculation, = ELM 7 
ynnexrofis, or the ligamentary Symphyſis, is found 
Joints defi for Motion. ddt 

Syſarcofis, or the muſcular Symphyſic, is as real a th 
former, and may be ſaid to be much more general, bent 
accompanies and ſtrengthens the others, and ſupylie, ny 
wanting in them. The Connexion of Os Humeri u 
the Scapula is a ſufficient Proof of this ; for the Strength z 
Security of that Joint is owing more to the Muſcles, than tov 
Ligaments. Winſlow's Anatomy. | 

ARTICULI Plantarum are thofe Parts of Plant ch 
ſwell into Nodes, or Joints, which uſually fend forth Bring 
Blancard. | 

ARTICULUS, agb. A Joint, or Connexion of By 
adapted for the Performance of Motion. Hlancard. | 

ARTIFEX, Jui , Hippoc. ve ire, Galm | 
Artiſt, What the Word ſignifies in general, is well kno 
but it is often appropriated to the Phyſician, who exercis 
Art of Medicine from rational Principles confirmed by fy 
rience. Sometimes the Chymiſts and Spagiriſts take the 
berty to apply the Terms to one another, Caſtell. 

ARTIFICIALE. Whatever is made or prepared city 
the native Stone of Cinnabar itſelf, or from the Vein of C 
bar. Rulandus. 

ARTIOS, a e:S. Sound, whole, perfect, complete in 
its Parts, unhurt, Hefych. 'Apjies, the Adverb, fond 
wholly, perfectly, agi, that is, coherently, and fith, 
Heſychius expounds the Word. *Agſiws alſo ſignifies the i 
as e&T&gTius, aTwe)1opivas, and dug, Adverbs import 
Exactneſs, Adequateneſs, Exquiſiteneſs, in which Senſe it 
uſed by Hippocrates in his Aphoriſms, and Lib. de Hummik 

"Ag]:or qt oTrord unet fwrhs N the Vertebræ are wi 
in-fide even with each other.” Lib. de Art. et Mochl. 

Aslia nut. with refpet to Criſes, are even 
which Hippocrates oppoſes Tegrazi, odd, as dgl. apy 
et, is an even and an odd Number. So Lib. I. 
Ta M TagoZuvousra iv dglingl, xgivilas iv agliner ds 
ragat᷑ uo ol iv Tegan Tt, xgivilas wy miprajor © If the! 
„ xyſms happen on even Days, the Criſis will be on a 
6s Da 3 but if they moleſt the Patient on odd Days, the 
4 will in like manner fall out on an odd Day.” Aga, | 
eodem, is: f' n gory xgioiju@ Tav Tegod wy © Tais oi 
x, . Of thoſe periodical Fevers which come 
„ Criſis on an even Day, the firſt critical Day is the tour 

ARTIPHYES, agl:pvis, from 4gl:, juſt now, and tig 
produce, ſignifies new- born; but Ax TIF Hy ES, afl, 
ag, whole, and ede, is complete. Thus in H 
rig iHlapirse dghipuis die x) is a complete 
perfect Number. p 

ARTISCUS, Ag., from age, Bread, a Loh! 
its being in the Figure of a little Loaf, fignifies in gt 
Troche of any Kind; but ſpecially, and af AC 
are Troches prepared of Vipers Fleſh. Caftelius. 

ARTISTOMA, aglisoya, in Hippocrates, Tg 71 VP 
TeauvudTwr, is expounded by Galen in his Exegeſss, 70 | 
, plain and ſmooth on all Sides.“ ART1ST0 
dico, in another Senſe, is one who pronounces the 
of any Language perfectly and entirely without Mutilation 

ARTIY OCHROS COLOR, af:vnoxg& N 
pocrates, e ri wrhs Tabay, is a paliſh and yellowiſh 
which attends a Diſorder of the Spleen. 

ARTIZOA, afligea, from C&r, Life, ſignifies bot 
and is expounded by Galen and Heſychius 9Myo,9909 
« ing but a little Time.” Hippocr. reg av | 
TFaidia di. © theſe Children are but ſhort- li d. I 

ARTOCREAS, «plaxpes, from 419% Bread, 
Fleſh. The ſame as Pas TR TUM. A fort of Pally 

ARTOMELI, «6Jusars, from ad, Bread, Bl 
Honey. A Cataplaſm made of Bread and Honey 1 

ARTOPTA, agl7]n, a Veſſel to bake a Le * 
in, metaphorically apply d to ſuch Women as have &) 
Caftellus. f 
. AR TO pr ICIUS PANIS, from 40. Bread, 
to toaſt. Toaſted Bread. Blancard. _ Nw” 

ARTOS, «gl, Bread. Alle, in Hip". þ 
yureursing quo. is a Maſs of farinaceous and ot Fond 
incloſed in a Linen Cloth, and apply'd warm 3 þ ** 
to the Uterus. Of 4g)&, as it ſigniſies Bread, 

Sorts to be found in Hippocrates, as Was 
 *afl&» d;vud-,. from 4 Negative, and co 11 
Leaven; unleavened Bread; this nouriſhes 2 
the leaſt Excrement. Lib. 2. ref ,,i?. ee el 
Yagi» aulorugirng 3 ac ιο , from aulds, del | 
Tog)s, Wheat, Bread made of Meal, where ©”. io 
ſeparated from the Flour, but the whole — * 0% 4 
Loaf. This is drying, and eaſily paſſes of. 

Wits rb. >. | | 
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4 . tc © Smup@r, from Jie, twice, and ag, the 
ic LN.) ee baked, of that has twice proved the Fire. 


mins "{rided in the Droply. "Ago wir X ge vu ls, 


z druf Let him uſe wheaten Bread toaſted, 


nag 10 Bread twice baked. Lib. prædict. This is alſo 


ol, and dries powerfully. | 

beca men from xguT]a, to hide.. Bread baked under 
ul Foes, called by the Romans Panis Subcineritius, This, 
= vi ius to Galen, was the worſt of all Bread, being the drieſt, 
= 15 Lib. 2. i diainns, and Lib. 2. el 


bl Ene, from lde, to toaſt, Toaſted Bread, which 

ST ting, and preſcrib'd by Hippocrates in a Dyſentery, 
2... WT, £412. and Lib. geil 74 Wiſes ral, where, in one 
" K is call'd 4p) @- Ee fan, ©* ſtale toaſted Bread ;” 
J viel apy. lip. ap» EC. 7 wop@,, © toaſted or 
Bread,” are oppoſed one to another. | 
1ln ru, from. des, a Cruſt ; Bread broil'd on the 
þ, or a Gridiron 3 whence ſome call it Pants focalis, foca- 
nexcila x craticularis, from Focus, a Hearth or Fire-place, and 
b = 3 Gridiron. This is a very bad fort of Bread, in 
** Opinion, becauſe the Outſide is burnt to a Cruſt, while 


* * Fe remains crude, It eaſily paſſes off, but hurts the 
ed ele According to Hippocrates, Lib. 2. te qual ins, ſuch 
n of Gi tac rn df en) is leſs nutritive than what is baked in 

en, but more drying, becauſe more ſcorch'd by the 
* irn, from dun, Leaven. Leaven'd Bread, what is 


MY fermented. This Sort is light, has an eaſy Paſſage, nou- 
, and is cafily digefted. ZHppocr, Lib. 2. met 


e, from 1793s, an Oven. Bread baked in an 


e This is very nouriſhing, becauſe very little burnt. 
m_—_ V8 

bl þ 145ap3, pure Bread; that is, Bread made of fine 
en Day This is oppoſed to avyxeusds (ſee below) and avlirugys 
5 ) in ſeveral Treatiſes of Hippocrates, Oppoſite to 
4 x4 alſo be reckon'd ap]@- puragos, and dxvpad'ns, from 
* th, and 4xvew, Chaff; impure Bread, and chaffy 
r we! and alſo what is call'd 7:7vp#d'ns, and vtrvel rue, from 
yer" ; Bran, branny Bread; for, ſays Galen, Lib. 2. de Cur. 
ys, the ue, 33 in fine or pure Bread we have the Meal, not as 


Again, | made it, but cleanſed from the Bran ; ſo in the coarſe 
748 4 dort the fineſt Flour is taken out. | 
\ cone Sirus, (from xAiBer@®,, a little moveable Oven, 
he dad Earth, Iron, Copper, or any other convenient Matter) 
nde el in a portable Oven, by ſome call'd Panis Teftua- 
iſſter, m 7 n, the Veſſel in which it was baked. Thus ſort 
Hi , according to Hippocrates, Lib. 2. & 3. tel J ng, 
ompler ity, but not very nouriſhing, In Galen's Opinion, Lib. 

Im, Facult, it is the beſt, with reſpe& to its way of Pre- 
a Loa and Drefling ; and Diphilus, in Atheneus, Lib. 3. extols 


s in guns all good Qualities, and being preferable to all other 

Fer, fr it is grateful to the Stomach, generates Juice, 
digeſted, readily diſtributed, and neither binds the Bel- 

Tar ws  diltends it with Inflations, . 

5, val MG, or dg, from BA, a Spit. Bread ſpitted 

a 7157008" It is moderately nutritive, drying, and is not much 


r. Lib. 2. Tee Heirs ; where it is alſo call'd 
* Athenæus, Lib. 3. it is ſaid to be call'd 82A 
W074 GBOAS reg U,, ws e Ty Anetardelg, i 571 & 
oe Either becauſe it was ſold for an Obolus, 
{iezandria, or becauſe it was roaſted on Spits.” 
| 1 Tvpor, Bread of Wheat. It is very nouriſhing, 
but little Excrement. Lib. 2. Tet af, & Lib. 
n lil eu. | . 
1 moe e7licey i x lichairor, (from Alia, to pull off 
a rk, or cleanſe from Huſks) Bread made of Wheat 
bea e d. that is, cleanſed or uncleanſed, Lib. tel 
* a Bread tx Tupay dT]isov ſeems to be the ſame 
wu brangy,” which has not been cleanſed from 
ks By. is alſo E- 4f|&- ds, & 7a TKAYpas Tugar* 
: ah; + toaſted, or made of harden'd Wheat,” 
mi den lying ier a, Dia 
weed To x 1) idea it UU r 
L (a ſort of Wheat 2 —. 59 Perfection 
1 80 4% 5 Ermented with the Juice of Bran, Lib. 3. 
ther OG eta; cally paſſes thro' the Body. | 
a Fon Flour Tie from 92piPans, fine Flour. Bread made 


cher as 0 s was powerfully nutritive, tho' leſs than 
fene ah, Alia or Siligo, and but little of it paſs'd 

, gr ur ar, Pe 2» tel ,ν Galen, as well as -elſus 
J 


L ©, of ed rom cu,, to collect or bring toge- 
5 Nr all the Parts of the Corn taken —2 
oppolec oY of Paſſage, Lib. 2. & 3. vt, Cu,. 

dee, © pure,” Lb. I. Rat. Viet in 


green Colour, in Shape like the Head of a 
= z.in * Plants they are full of black Spots. From 
among the Leaves ariſes a round Stalk, having, at the upper 


ARU 


Marb.- acut. and Lib, ee: «px, lp. Galen, in his E xegeſeis 


expounds ov youre A, by puracs} did. 73 mdyin dva 4 

dau. Tv yRhouilegal, 9 u SraxeiriSar © Coarſe, becauſe all 

* 2 of the Meal were thrown together without Diſtin- 
ion.“ 5 

Ale. & xwdpp Xerdellue, from Xbrdese, Alica, Bread 

made of Alica. It is extremely nouriſhing; and but little of it 

paſſes off as excrementitious, Lib. 2. , Jairns. 

AgIG- k, ſtale Bread. It is drying, not very nutritive, 
and attracts Phlegm, Lib. Tee} Tov er, n@v@v. It is call'd by 
Celſus, Lib. 1. Cap. 3. Panis Hefternus, , ... 

_ There are. other DiſtinQions of Bread in Hippocrates, as 
T@ XvAw T*Qupnyey 2», Bread kneaded and macerated in the Juice 
of Wheat: This is very nutritive, light, and eaſy of Paſſage, 
Lib. 2. ce d, ine. Af. x u mepuenpiy@-, © dodpn- 
1%», Bread work'd up with a great deal of Water, or not work'd 
at all, Lib. tel apy. wp. Aßler @ piyisy, Bread in large 
Loaves: Such Bread is more nouriſhing than what is in ſmaller 
Loaves, becauſe leſs burnt and dry'd, Lib. 2. meet diaiThs. 
"Aplor Gehl, hot Bread, which dries the Body; @flu Lvypoi, 
cold Bread, which is leſs drying than the former, but nouriſhes 
little, and in ſome meaſure emaciates, Lib. 2. ce rairns. 

Beſides the foremention'd Sorts there was a more modern 
kind of Bread in Uſe among the Romans, which was made of 
Siligo, the fineſt and pureſt Flour, of which Pliny ſays, Sili- 
ginem proprie dixerim Tritici Delicias ; Cander eft, & ſine vir- 
tute, & fine Pondere : © Siligo may properly be call'd the delici- 
% ous Part of the Wheat; it is Wiiteneſ, without Virtue or 
„Weight,“ Lib. 18. Cap. 8. And Galen, ſpeaking of the 
different ſorts of Bread, has theſe Words: O ww rabapurd])@» 
avi KaAgTHU CMYVITHS, 0 of" egen giuidanirhs, A n r 
T&pid ang EAANVIRGY T Y FAAGYY, GIALYVES 5 8%, EAMIVIZOP, 
r ip 5 du]ny v ev 5h 3x0 © The fineſt Bread is call'd 
&« Silignites; the next in Fineneſs, Semidalites ; now Semidalis 
is an old Greet Word, but Silignis is not Greek, and I have 
% no other Name for it.” Zia:yvs is plainly coin'd from the 
Latin Siligo, He goes on to compare the different kinds of 
Bread, with reſpe& to Nutrition, as follows: Tesp1u@74T@- 53 
à ci aulav, ige EU ò Gipud\ariT1s, Y rer 0 H 2 
Gus, 6 Y avlonuerTns, iQ @ TiTaples £51 10 Tar putapoy 
USGS, av Lol d Ti]veias, os.) Y drexpwraris £51 5 The 
«© moſt nutritive of theſe ſorts of Bread is the Silignites; the 
* next, in that reſpect, is the Semidalites ; the third is a mid- 
c dle Kind, cal d alfo Syncomiſtos and Autopyrites ; the fourth 
c is a kind of black and coarſe Bread, the worſt Sort of which 
« is the Pityrias, which alſo affords the leaſt Nouriſhment.“ 
Galen, de Alim. Fac. Lib. 1, Cap. 2. 

ARTUS, u x@aa. The extreme and moſt compaQted Parts 
of the Body, as the Hands and Feet, Caftellus. According 
to others, they are the Members which extend themſelves from 
the Trunk, and are divided into Joints, Caftellus. Blan- 
card. 

ARTYMA, Agon, from ap]vw, to ſeaſon, or prepare. 
The ſame as ConDIMENTUM, which ſee. 

ARUBUS, Crude Butter. Fohnfon. 

ARVINA, lx, 5*ap. The fame as ApEPSs, which ſee. 


ARUM, Offic. J. B. 2. 783. Chab. 258. Raii Hiſt. 2. 


1208. Synop. 3. 266. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 56. Arum vulgare, 


Ger. Emac. 834. Merc. Bot. 21. Phyt. Brit. 11. Arum vul- 


gare maculatum, & non maculatum, Park. Theat; 272. Arum 


vulgare maculatum & fine maculis, Mer. Pin. II. um macu- 
latum maculis candidis vel nigris, & non maculatum, C. B. Pin. 
I95. Tourn. Inſt. 158. Elem. Bot. 130. Hiſt. Oxon; 3. 542. 
Rupp. Flor. Jen. 203. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 74. Buxb. 26. 
CUCKOW-PINT. Dale. Or, WAKE-ROBIN. 

Arum, among the Syrians, is call'd Lupha. It ſhoots forth 
Leaves like thoſe of the Dracunculus, but ſmaller, and not fo 


ſpotted: The Stalk is a Span long, reddiſh, and ſhaped like a 


Peſtle, on the Top of which grows a yellowiſh Fruit, The 
Root is white, much like that of the Dracunculus ; and, being 
boil'd, loſes ſo much of its Acrimony as to become eatable. 
The Leaves are pickled for Food, and, being left to dry of them- 
ſelves, are boil'd and eaten. X 5 | 
The Root, Seed, and Leaves, have the ſame Virtues as thoſe 
of the Dracunculus ; beſides which, the Root is apply'd as a 
Cataplaſm, with Cow-dung, to the Parts affected with the 
Gout. It is preſerved like the Root of the Dracunculus, and 
is commonly ſo little acrimonious as to be catable. Dieſcorides, 


Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 


” 
> 


The Roots of Wake-Robin are roundiſh and tuberous, 
about as big as a Walnut, of a white Colour on the Inſide, 


ſending, from the Sides ſeveral white Strings, by which it is fix*d 


in the Earth: The Leaves are long and large, of a 1 
Sons: or 2 bar 


Part, a long Skin or Huſk, cloſed at Bottom, and open at the 
Top; of a greeniſh Colour on the Qutſide, and purpliſh with- 
in; in which is incloſed a long naked purpliſh cylindrical Piſtil- 


lum, encompaſs'd on the lower Part with a Circle of Chives 
| ſtanding 
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K:::ding above the Rudiments of the Berries; which, after the 


_ © Piſtillum and its Coveting are fallen off, grow to be large 
round Berries, of a yellow-red Colour, full of Pulp, each con- 


taining one round Seed. The whole Plant, Root, Leaves, and 
Seed, are very hot and biting, inflaming the Mouth and T hroat 


for a long time. It grows evety-where in Hedges and dry 


Ditches, and. flowers in May, and the Berries are ripe in 
July. : 5 

7 his Herb is call'd Aren, Farus, Pes Vituli, Barba Aronis, 
Sacerdotis Virile, Serpentaria Minor, Dracontia Minor, Ali- 
mum. The Root has a pungent Taſte like Ginger, which burns 
the Tongue. But *tis faid, that in the Fields about Cyrene 
there is an rum found which eats like a Turnep, and is entire- 
ly void of Acrimony. It is gather'd in the Month of March, 
and, when dry, is principally uſed in the Shops of Apothecaries. 
It is of a hot and drying Nature, diſſolves and liquifies the coa- 
gulated Humours of the Body, is an excellent Antiſcorbutic, 
and opens and diflolves internal Obſtructions, eſpecially in Dropſi- 
cal Caſes. It purifies and ſweetens the Blood when impregnated 
with ſaline Particles, opens the Breaſt, and facilitates Expecto- 
ration in Diſorders of the Breaſt, and Coughs ; for Inſtance, 


Take of the beſt freſh Arum-root, half an Ounce ; boil it 
in White Wine till it becomes ſoft, and make it into 
Linctus, with Syrup of Hyflop. | 


It relieves old Coughs, and is good for Conſumptions, eſpe- 
cially when it is often moiſten'd, and afterwards dry'd, with 
TinQure of the Flowers of Daiſy and wild Poppy, Joh. de 
Muralt. in Hipp. Helvet. P. 653. Ephem. N. C. Dec. 2. Ann. 
5. Obſ. 180. Dieuches, according to Pliny, L. 24. N. H. 
C. 16. gave the Powder of it, mix'd with Meal, and baked in 
Bread, to thoſe who were afflicted with Coughs, heavy Sighs, 
or an Orihopnea, or a Spitting of purulent Matter. It pro- 
motes Urine, and cleanſes the Urinary Veſſels, and the Matrix. 
It promotes the Menſes when obſtructed, warms the Stomach 
when cold, excites the Appetite, and ſtrengthens the Digeftion. 
Hartman, in Prax. Chym. Helmont. Pharmac. ac Diſpenſ. Modern. 
N. 46. ſays, that it cures Ruptures ; as alſo long and tedious 
Fevers. Vid. Dan. Mili; Pharm. Spagir. L. 2. C. 10. Pet. 
Laurenberg. Appar. Plant. L. 2. C. G. and is very good in 
Hyſteric and Epileptic Caſes. Gregor. Horſtius, with the Root 
of it alone, recover'd a Heſſian Girl of five Years old, who 
had been entirely deprived of the Uſe of her Speech for almoſt 
a whole Year, L. 3. Ob/. Med. 24. The fame is related by 
J. Hotnung, in Ciſta. Med. Epift. 132. The Root is alſo an 
excellent Medicine againſt the Plague and Poifons, Plin. I. 
H. Trag. L.2. Hift. Plant. C. de Aro. Fo. Bruyer. de re Cib. L. 
8. C. 6. Targqu. Schnelleberg. Tr. de 20 Herbis Peſtilentiæ ve- 
neno adverſantibus, who ſtyled this Plant the Miracle of Nature, 
on account of its remarkable Efficacy againſt the Plague, M. 
Unzer. Antidot. Peſtilent. L. 2. The Root when freſh, if boil'd, 
warms and corroborates the Stomach, ſtrengthens the Appetite, 
urges the Breaſt, and is good for Rheumatic Diſorders, and the 

ertigo ; as alſo for Stiffneſs of the Limbs, Swellings; and 
fetid Wounds. The Herb itſelf, boil'd with Victuals, makes 
People lean. The Leaves, when freſh, as alſo the Powder of 
the Root, cure inveterate Ulcers, Fiſtulas, fetid Cancers, and 
the Bites of venomous Animals, if they are apply'd to them. 
Tragus ſays, that for peſtilential Swellings he knew no Herb 
more efficacious, than ,the Leaves of Arum, apply'd green to 
them. Georg. a Turre has obſerv'd, more than once, from 
undeniable Experience, that Burns are head by its Leaves 
when apply'd to them, and frequently renew'd, De Hift. Plant. 
L. 2. C. 244. In order to cure Ulcers and Wounds, ſome 
People make an excellent Ointment of its Root, reduced to 
Powder, and boil'd with Butter made in the Month of May. 
El. Beynon, that tender-hearted Samaritan, commended the 
Root of Arum, mix'd with Flowers of Sulphur, as one of the 
moſt efficacious Remedies in a Phthiſis, Fo. Dolæus, Encyclo- 
d. Med. L. 2. C. 4. See alſo EI. Beynon, P. M. 23. 

he Juice, expreſs'd from the bruis'd Root, is good for a 
Polypus of the Noſe, if put up the Noftrils on a little Cot- 
ton. The Fcetuſes of all Animals in Nature are expell'd 
by Arum, ſays Pliny, Many reduce the Root to a Pow- 
der, and apply it to the Part affected by the Gout, Crat. 
L. 2. Conſ. 26. The Water diſtill'd from its green Leaves in 
Spring, is an admirable Remedy for the Scurvy, Th. Willis, Tr. 
de Scorbut. C. 0 It is alſo good for Maniacs, and ſuch as are 
. any diſtil, from the whole Subſtance of this 
Herb, a Water, which they give to thoſe who labour under Rup- 
tures. This Water is alſo good againſt the Plague, puriſies old 
Wounds and Ulcers, takes Spots off the Face, whitens the 


Skin, and deſtroys the Wrinkles of the Face. Several People 


inſpiſſate the Juice of the Root at the Sun, and, when t 
want to uſe it, diſſolve it in Roſe-water, with which they — 
their Faces. Country Girls, when its Kernels are ripe, uſe 
them for a Varniſh, to give a purple Colour to their Cheeks, 
which they rub heartily with them, almoſt to the Loſs of the 


Epidermis or Scart-ſkin, Georg. @ Turre, L. C. The Tragea 
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Stomachialis of Birckmanus, made of Arum-rog. def 
Duzrcetan, Pharm. Reftit. L. 2. C. 20. is known in gt 
of ſome foreign Apothecaries. This Medicine *. 
Stomachs, promotes Digeſtion, procures an Apen f 
the Vertigo, removes Obſtructions of the Liver, $4." 
Meſentery; and is good for thoſe who labour under lle 


driac Diſorders, Melancholy proceeding from Flatulence 


the Scurvy. It is alſo ſerviceable in the Chloroſis in G 
Droplies 1 


Cachexies, Swellings of the Belly, beginnin 
tan, and other protracted and intermitting Peres and 
Diſorders cauſed by groſs and corrupt Matter in the dt 
It is alſo given for the Stone. In Apothecaries Shops den 
formerly prepar'd, from its Root, a particular farinaceou : 
Subſtance or Powder, call'd by Chymiſts Fecula, from th 
Word Feces, becauſe that Subſtance ſeparates, of its oun 
cord, from the reſt of the Liquor, and ſubſides to the B 
of the Veſſel. It operates in the fame manner with the } 
tho* more mildly ; for which Reaſon *tis ſucceſsful! 
among the Pectoral Tinctures and Powders, employ'{ | 
pate Phlegm, and glutinous Humours, and facilitate Fxyel 
tion. It alſo removes inveterate Obſtructions, and is an « 
cious on in Quartan Fevers, Cachexies, and Suri 
Conſt. de Rebecgu. Atr. Medicin. Helvet. P. M. 242. Ju t 
Helbig. in Ephem. N. C. Dec. 1. An.g. & 10. 00 
ſays, that, among the Indians, the Root of Arum, bol 
uſed inſtead of Bread. | 


PuLvis Ravicum ARI Courostrus: Compound Pm 
of Arum-root, 


Take of the Root of ſpotted Arum, two Ounces « 
common Acorus-root, and Saxifrage Pimpinel, ex 
Ounce ; of Crabs-eyes, half an Ounce ; of Cinnd 

three Drams ; of Salt of Wormwood, one Dram; 
let them be made into a Powder. NM. B. The! 
root is always to be frefh added to it. 


This is but lately introduced into the Diſpenſatoꝶ 
here is left out the Salt of Juniper, which was order'd in th 
ceding, becauſe it is a thing not uſually made, and anfye 
Intention, but what is provided for by the Salt of Worm 
but this makes it neceſſary to be kept cloſe from the Air 
cauſe it will elſe grow moiſt, and ſpoil the Medicine; tix 
principal Neceſſity of ſo keeping it, is to preſetve the Tu 
cy and Volatility of the Ingredients, which otherwie 
ſoon exhale : And for the ſame Reaſon alſo, it is now di 
to mix the Arum Root always freſh, as it is uſed ; beca 
is the chief Ingredient, and ſooneſt ſpoil'd by keeping 
cy's London Diſpenſatory. 

' Ray enumerates the following Species in his Clap 
Arum : | | | 

1. Arum, J. B. Vulgare, Ger. Vulgare maculatun « 
maculatum, Park. Arum 2. & 3. ſcue maculatum Macui 
didis vel nigris, & vulgare non maculatum, C. B. 

2. Arum venis albis, C. B. Magnum rotundiore ful 
Majus Veronen ſe, Lob. 

3. Arum Byzantinum, Cluf. J. B. C. B. Park. I 
tium minus, Ger. quoad Icon. | 3 

4. Arum montanum, Alpin. Exot. 

5. Arum maximum A gyptiacum, quod vulgo Colicgſa, 
Ar. Ægypt. rotunda & longa Radice, vulgo Colocaſia didi, 
Colocaſia, Cluſ. J. B. Ægyptiacum, Ger. "oY 

The Root of this, as well as the whole Plant, i am 
like the common Arum, but in a milder Degree, and 
fore uſed in Food, and for other Purpoſes. In Egg 
and other Eaſtern Countries, it is eaten as comma ya 
neps in Germany; and is very much coveted by the | 
African Slaves at Naples. Bontius writes, that it 50 Wi 
ous Nature, and requires three Days Maceration in 
render it eatable. | od 

6. Dracunculus aquaticus, Ger. J. B. Nofter aq 
Paluftris fre radice arundinacea Plinii, C. B. gi 

7. Arum orientale, Ardabar dictum Zanon, 
Cap. 12. | CY, : | Hi 

8. Arum Indicum; Rumphal. Difum Zanon, 
Cap. 92. LIPS | he = 

. Ariſarum latifolium, Park. Ger, Latifi 2 8 J 
| B. Latifolium alterum, C. B. Item 001. 

HE BROAD-LEAVED FRIERS- 0 "ola 

10. Ari ſarum 4 7 J. B. Ger. Long 
71 „lum Dioſcoridis forte, C. B. les N 
ARUN DO, the Reed. Of this Dale take 
ſeveral Species. The firſt is te . „ F 

Arundo, Offic. Arundo vallatoria, 1— * 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1275. Synop. 3. 401. 9 
vulgaris palu wa B. 2. 485. Hiſt, Oxon. Fr ; 
vulgaris vallatoria, Merc,” Bot. 1, 21. Phyt pin. . 
— — five phragmites Dioſcoridis, C. B. Noel 
269. Tourn. Inſt. 526. Elem. Bot. 418. 156-4 
161. Dill. Cat. Gif 175. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
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vulgaris ſve vallatoria, Park. Theat. 1208. Arunds, 


, Colon, Chab. 193. COMMON REED. 
9 5 Reed has thick, knotty, ty Roots, which ſpread 
prene tele much, running obliquely in the Earth: The Stalks 
een, 10 be above the Height of a Man, hollow, and with ſeve- 
0 and; at each of which grow long narrow Graſs - like 


h and hard; and on their Tops a large huſky Spike 


Nicies PF 

10 ry" a browniſh-red Colour, full of a ſoft, downy 
s, - hanging down the Head, without any viſible Seed. 
nd Slks die away every Winter. The Reed grows by Ri- 


8 Au Idee and in M ES. 
bo Dow Ax, Offic. Park. Theat. 1208. Arundo 


UN : 
f 22. Emac. 36. Arundo ſativa, ſeu Donax Dioſ- 
© iſt, 2. 12 4 C. B. Pin. 17. 3 Inſt. = 
"Bot. 410. Hiſt. n. 3. 219. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 162. 
Theat. 271. Arundo maxima & hortenſis, J. B. 2. 485. 
102, THE GREAT REED. Dale. 

| Medicinal Virtues of theſe are ſaid to be alike, which, 
ro to Bartbolamæus Zorn, are as follows: | 
Root attracts any Matter lodg'd in Wounds, if it is re- 
| to Powder, with Wine, and apply'd to the Wound; or 
z taken freſh, and reduced to Powder, with an Onion; 
the Powder of it is mix'd with Honey, it produces the 
Ee, Oribaſ. de Morb. Cur. L. 3. C. 7 It alſo 
8 the Pains ariſing from Diſlocations of the Limbs, and 
« off Pains in the Hips. When bruiſed, and apply'd to 
that aches, it is of wonderful Service, Hier. Mercurial. 
Praft. L. 4. C. 2. If it is boil'd in any Lixivium, and 
lead frequently waſh'd therewith, it cauſes the Hair to 
; and cures ſcald Heads. Julius Cæſar Claudinus, Ep. 


ces; 10 Tanar. fol. 88. 718 that the Root of the Arundo pro- 
el, exc the fame Effet in Rheumatiſms and Catarrhs, with the 
7 „Berk. It is alſo good for thoſe who labour under 
Dram 


mptions. Aetius ſays, it is of a drying and warming Na- 
The! 2nd is therefore of Service to dropſical Patients, Serm. 10. 
| See alſo Ephem. N. C. Dec. 3. An. 3. Obſ. 159: It 
Apoſtems to Suppuration, Lev. Lemn. de Herb. Biblic. 
green Leaves, cut and apply'd, carry off the 
fire and Ery/ipelas. Poor People boil the Flowers in 
„ or in Beer, which they mix with Honey, and drink, 
wing filtrated it, in order to cure Coughs, Oppreſſions of 
alt, and Conſumptions. The Antients made Flutes, 
be __ —— + of — Arundo. 4 
; INDO OCRIPTORIA, Offic, Ger. 34. Emac. 27. J. B. 
herwile . Rai Hiſt, 2. 1276. Hiſt. Oxon. - 219. han fr 
8 res atre-rubens, C. B. Pin. 17. Theat. 273. Tourn. Inft. 
3 dec Horundo minor fue Elegia, Park. Theat. 1211, 
cpine; LING REED. Dale. 
i. Cl not find any Medicinal Virtues attributed to it. 
us Indo TABAxIFERA, Offic. Arundo Mambu, Piſon. 
Arom, 186. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1315. Arundo Indica maxi- 
ua cortice ſpinoſo Hermann, Syen, in not. Hort, Mal. 
am. Flo. Mal. 36. Arundo arbor Tabaxifera, C. B. 
85, Arundo arbor in qua humor lacteus gignitur, qui 
Hvicme & Arabibus dicitur, C. B. Pin. 18. Hiſt, 
3 219. Arundo arborea Mambu vel Bambu dicta, Pluk. 
53- Canna ingens Mambu vel Bambu dicta, Park. 
100. Tabaxir fe Mambu arbor, J. B. 1. 222. Mam- 
a roo ee - Acoſtz, Chab. 67. —_— & 
Leg. 91. Ily, Hort. Mal. 1. 25. Tab. 16. 
ide CANE. Hal, | 
mites, that the young Bambou-canes are full of a 
"gy, and liquid medullary Subſtance, (not ſo much 
we common Sugar-canes) which the common ſort of 
peedily ſuck, on account of its grateful Taſte, The 
* which are very ſucculent and ſavoury, are much 
** by Strangers as well as the Natives, as being 
11 t famous Compoſition call'd Ach Ax, which is 
8 — Eur 9þe, and accounted a Delicacy among thoſe 
wi * And I myſelf, ſays he, have more than once 
the leaſure. But when theſe Canes are grown tall 
* — d Liquor is alter'd in Subſtance, Colour, 
* cacy ; and by degrees is protruded forth, and 
A 3 Joint, by the Heat of the Sun, and har- 
1 umice-ſtone : Soon after it loſes its native 
A, a peculiar Savour, much like that of burnt 
as tle Atr gency, and is call'd by the Natives 
b, vb (the Tabaxir of Garcias and ego); which 
. I and ſmoother it is, the greater is the Value 
8 * the more uneven its Surface, and the more of 
air the worſe it is accounted. | 
he pe, er fit for Medicinal Purpoſes, eagerly ſought 
or When. and Arabians, and purchaſed at its Weight 
Penis It The Indians uſe it for Wounds of the 
„Ad the 17 alſo ſaid to be efficacious in Choleric 
in wht ſentery. Garcias writes, that it is pro- 
fs and fung Heats, internal and external, and in 
Stran Dyſenteries ; but eſpecially in bilious Flu- 
, 3nd bloody Urine, The Decoction of 


2nſatory 
rd in tht 
ad anfwe 
Worm 
n the Air 
cine ; til 
e the Pu 


taneous Itch, 
be preſs d, they come forth like oblong Threads, with a black 


Head. ohn ſon. 
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the Leaves and Bark, being drank, purges Wounds of B'ood 
retain'd in them ; and is proper for Women in Childbed, to 
cleanſe the Uterus after the Birth. Theſe Canes, cut off and 
burnt in the Fire, yield a moſt fertile kind of Aſhes ; in burning 
they make loud Cracks with as great a Noiſe as the Exploſion of an 
hundred Guns ; for the Air, which is ſtopp'd in by means of 
the Joints, being rarefy'd, and wanting more Space, burſts its 
Incloſure on all Sides, and makes its Way out by Violence. 
They grow in the Sand of the Sea-ſhores. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 

The Gramen Arundinaceum, Reed Graſs, enumerated amongſt 
the Reeds by Dale, agrees in Virtues with the common Reed. 
See CALAMUS. | 

ARYSTER, «aevsip, from «gu, to draw out. A ſort of 
Veſſel mentioned by Hippocrates, Lib. xe yorns ; to which he 
oppoſes 4% wiye, a large Veſſel, Foeſius. 

ARYIENOIDES, ag οαο , from dpyrarve, a Funnel, 
and 87, Shape. An Epithet of two Cartilages, which, toge- 
ther with others, conſtitute the Head of the Larynx, It is alſo 
apply'd to ſome Muſcles of the Larynx. Ca/tellus. Blancard. 
dee LARYNX. 

ARYTHMUS, or ARRHYTHMUs, apvfuG- d,. 
(from « Negative, and pubs, properly ſignifying a Modulation 
or Modification of Time and Sound in Muſic, but uſed to ex- 
preſs Order and Harmony in other Things). An Epithet apply'd 
by Galen to a Pulſe not modulated according to Nature. It is 
oppoſed, he ſays, not to Enrythmus (te ** modulated,” 
for every Pulſe is modulated after ſome manner or other, but to 
Eurythmus, (upvlpS) ** juſtly modulated ;** fo that Enryth- 
mus is a common Genus to Arythmus and Eurythmus, A Pul- 


ſus Eurythmus is but one, and indiviſible ; but a _ Aryth- 
mus is of three Kinds, as Pararythmus, Heterorythmus, and 


Ecrythmus. To ſhew what theſe are by an Example: Every 
Age has its natural Pulſe, which, as long as it keeps its due 
Rhythmus, or Modulation of Time and Force, is call'd Eury- 


thmus ; but if it any way tranſgreſſes, it is a Pulſus Arythmus. If 
it tranſgreſſes into a Modulation proper to the next Age, it is 


Pararythmus ; if it changes to a Pulſe proper for any other Age, 


it is call'd Heterorythmus; but if it paſſes into a Modulation 


roper to no Age at all, it is then a Pulſus Ecrythmus. The 


ſame Judgment is to be form'd of Natures, Seaſons of the 
Year, Places, and all other Things 
nate Rhythmus, and, if this be corrupted, they paſs into one or 
other of the three Claſſes of the Arythmi before-mention'd, 
Galen. de Diff. Pulſ. Lib. 1. Cap. 9. 


; for all have their determi- 


AS, ASSARIUM, A ,, uv, ſometimes means a particu- 


lar Weight, in which Senſe the Roman As is the ſame as the 
Libra, or Roman Pound, conſiſting of twelve Ounces. Some- 
times it ſignifies a Roman Coin, which was of different Matter 
and Weight, according to the different Ages 


of the Common- 
wealth; therefore Varro derives the Word As from As, becauſe 
this Piece of 22 was firſt made of Copper of a Pound 
Weight; and As, As, Pondo, and Mina, among antient Au- 
thors, generally paſs for the ſame. It is alſo uſed to ſignify an 
Integer, diviſible into twelve Parts, whence comes our Word Ace, 
or Unit ; and, for this Reaſon, ſome will have As deriv'd from 
the Doric dis for dis, one. In Galen, de Ponderibus & Menſus 
ris, the du is the Weight of two Drams. | | 

ASA DULCIS, the ſame as Benzoinum, which ſee. 

ASA FOETIDA. See SILPHIUM. 

ASABON, Soap. Rulandus. Fohnſon. | 
o JEN 405g, See CALCArIus Lapis, and 

Alx. 

ASͤa GEN, Dragon's-blood. Rulandus. Jahn ſon. 

ASAGI, Vitriol, or Atramentum Rubeum, calcin'd Vitriol, 
Rulandus. Fohnſon. 

ASAMAR, As Ad AR, AsSINGAR, Verdigriſe. Fohn/. 

ASAMAZ, Vitriol. Rulandus. TFohzfon. 


ASAPEOS, &aca74o;, in Hippocrates, Lib. de Rat. Lich. in 


Morb. acut. ſignifies the ſame, according to Galen, us &747]os, 


that is, without Concoction. Foefrus. 


ASAPES, &oaTis, unconcocted ; otherwiſe expreſs'd by 


Aſeptus, «onr73s, (from @ Negative, and oiT«, to corrupt, 
putrefy) unputrefy'd, according to the Notion of the Antients, 
confounding Concoction with Putrefaction. Ca/tellus. 


ASAPHATUM is a ſort of Serpigo, Impetigo, or intercu- 
rated in the Pores like Worms : If the Skin 


ASAPHEIS, drape, (from a N tive, and cache, clear, 


open) in Hippocrates, in Prorrh. & Coac. are ſuch Patients as 
do not utter their Words in a clear manner. This Defe&t is oc- 
caſion'd, as Galen ſays, Comms. 2. in Prorrh. net dic 10% rar 
Jranexlmar tyydvia Brdfpnr, iv & Tis Tor ViUpar Kearwctus Toon, 
5 Jud Thy Jrevoiag du,. either by ſome Hurt, which the Or- 
h have contracted from a Diſorder .of the 
% Nerves, or elſe by a Delirium.” In the ſame Senſe we are 
to underſtand doapis yaouwe, Lib. 7. Epid. of a muffled heſi- 
tating Tongue, that has no plain Utterance ; and dodpee, in tho 
_ ſame ,means ſuch a Confuſedneſs of Voice as proceeds from 
an — of the Vocal Organs. Acapies TEc7upso1its, in 
8 | 


Lib, 
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Cap. 42. Alex. Pedemont. Secret. Lib, 1. J. Steph. 


A S A 


| Lib. 1. Prorrhet. means a dubious kind of Delirium, which 


can hardly be diſcover'd by the Attendants, or even by the Phy- 
ſician. he Patient lies at Reſt, like one in a Slumber, ſome- 
times with his Eyes ſhut, as if betaking himſelf to Sleep, ſome- 
times with them open, and his Hands thrown about, and em- 
ploy'd in ſearching and groping here-and-there : Now, becauſe 
he lies quiet, and does not cry out, nor ſtart up in his Bed, 
like other phrenetic Patients, his Phrenſy or Delirium is ſaid to 
be, 429245, ** obſcure or dubious ;* and, being join'd with a 
Coma in the Beginning, is to be accounted very dangerous. 
This is the Subſtance of Galen's Comment on the Place. 

ASARABACCA, the ſame as ASARUM, which ce. 

ASARCON, @cagxo, from a Negative, and ggf, Fleſh, 
ſtrictly ſignifies void of all Fleſh ; but is comparatively applied by 
Ariſtot. to the Head, in reſpect of the Middle and Lower Belly, 
compared with which it has but little Fleſh. - 

ASARINA, a Species of ASARUM, which ſee. 

ASARITES, &e7agi7ns, from 4542, Aſarum, u, Wine, 
being underſtood, is. Wine of Aſarum, which is made by put- 
ting fix Pints of Muſt to three Ounces of Aſarum.. This Wine 
is diuretic, and good for thoſe who are afflicted with the Drop- 
7 or Yellow Jaundice, a diſtemper'd Liver, or the Sciatica. 

ioſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 68. 

ASARUM, Offic. Ger. 688. Emac. 836. C. B. 197. J. B. 
& 540: Chab. 510. Raii Hiſt. 1. 207. Tourn. Init. 501. 

rh. Ind. A. 2. 95. Dill. Cat. 36. Buxb. 28. Aſarum 
vulgare, Park. 266: Aſarum vulgare rotundifolium, Hit. 
Oxon. 3. 511. Nardus ruſtica, Hoff. Flo. Altorff. ASS A- 
RABACCA. | 

ASARUM is by ſome called Wild Nard; it has Leaves like 
Ivy, but much thicker, and rounder. The Flower grows in 
the Middle of the Leaves near the Root, and is of a blue Co- 
lour, reſembling that of Henbane, and incloſing a Seed like a 
Grape- ſtone. The Roots are numerous, . jointed, flender, 
running obliquely, reſembling thoſe of Dogs-graſs, but much 
flenderer, of a fragrant Smell, and taſte very hot and biting upon 
the Tongue. 

The Roots are heating, diuretic, and emetic, and are good 
in a Dropſy, or inveterate Sciatica ; they alſo provoke. the 
Menſes ; fix Drams thereof, taken in Hydromel, purge like 
White Hellebore. They are alſo an Ingredient in Ointments. 

ASARUM grows plentifully on ſhady Hills, and in the Coun- 
tries of Pontus, Phrygia, {llyricum, and the Territories of 
the Veſtines in Italy. Dioſcerides, Lib. 1. Cap. . 

It is called Aſaron, as Pliny ſays, becauſe it is not worn in Gar- 
lands. It has the Virtues of Nard. They dig it when it ſhoots 
forth Leaves, and dry it ; it very ſoon grows mouldy. 

© The Root of Aſarabacca conſiſts of a great Number of 
flender Strings, of an aromatic Scent when dry. The Leaves 
are ſmooth, and of a Sea-green Colour; of a thick firm Sub- 


ſtance, of a roundiſh Shape, ſomewhat hollowed in, next the. 


Foot-ſtalk, reſembling a Kidney ; among theſe ariſe the Flow- 
ers on ſhort Stalks, in form of Cups, or browniſh green Huſks, 
divided at Top into three Parts, and containing Seed like Grape- 
kernels. It is planted with us in Gardens, and flowers in 
June. But the dried Roots are brought from Leghorn. 
Aſarum, according to Pliny, [ Lib. 12. Cap. 13. & Lib. 21. 
Cap. 6.] takes its Name from the Greet Word c, to adorn, 
and the privative Particle a, without, becauſe it was not uſed 
by the Antients in adorning their Crowns and Garlands. It is 
alſo called the Nardus Montana, Sanguis Martis Mogorum, 
and Nardus Sylveſtris, and Ruſtica, from its Smell and Vir- 
tues, reſembling thoſe of the Nard. The greateſt Virtue is 
lodged in the Root, which is aromatic, very ſtrong, and burns 
the Tongue like Ginger. But, according to Georgius a Turre, 
[De Hift. Plant. Lib. 2. Cap. 23.] it ſcarce retains its origi- 
nal Nature and Qualities above a Year. Helmont | De Mag. 


Vuln. Cur. p. m:479.] affirms, that it vomits, and ſometimes 


2 very ſtrongly. Dioſcorides ſays, that an Infuſion of 
ſix Drams of its Root purges like Hellebore. It nevertheleſs 
loſes a great deal of its emetic Quality by being boiled in Water. 


| Helmont, in Pharm. & Fo hy Modern. Sect. 46. Heurn. 
f 


Meth. ad Praxin, Lib. 2. Mich. Etmuller. Oper. Med. Tom. 2. 
p. m. 15. The Engliſh affirm from their Experience, that the 
Powder of Aſarum, boiled in Wine, purges ; and that, when 
boiled in Water, it excites a Diſcharge of Urine. , It removes 


Obſtructions of the Liver and Spleen, purges the Body of all 


malignant Humours, ſtrongly promotes the Menſes, and expels 
the After-birth, and the Fœtus, when dead. MH. Ruland. in 
Theſ. Med. a C. Reyger. Ed. p. 77. ſays, that a DecoQtion of 
Ajarum Root, infallibly promotes the Monthly Diſcharges, and 
expels the Secundines, and dead. Fœtus. It diſſolves the thick 
and viſcid Matter lodged in the Lungs. See Joh. Freytag. 


Auror. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 31. Gu. Rolfinc. Lib. de. Purg. Veget. 
., $28, 1. Art. 4. Cap. 3. is of great Service in the Jaundice, 


Dropſies, Pains of the Limbs, Gout and Fevers; and is the 
eat Panacea of ſuch as are afflicted with „ e Agues, See 
imon Pauli in Qundr. Bot. Claſſ. 2. Matth. in 5 Lib. 3. 

trobelberg, 

Rem. Singul. pro Cur. Febr. intr. p. 28. & 29. Reſin. Lentil, 


In the City of Dreſden there was one Zotichiu;, pj ſic 


Miſcell. Mad. Pr. p. 13. p. 197. G. H. Velſch, cy; 
Cur, & Obſ. 664. 1 a Lats uſed by 4 Gant 

in what they call a Fever-cake, in order to _— a "1 
Petr. Bayrus, Lib. 12. Pr. Cap. 6. ſays it is of wonderigy 
cacy in the Jaundice. Jo. Soph. Kozak, Tr. de $4}, x 
Cap. 6. affirms, that by its means he has reſtored na = 
laboured under the Jaundice, to perfect Health, G J 4. 
Meth. Cur. Horb. Lib. 3. Cap. 82. affirms, that nl 


ſtances, he found a Decoction of it to cure Sciatie Pains of 


Standing. See alſo 70h. Ruel. de Natur. Stirb. Lib. 2 600 


I. E 


the Court, who mixed the Root of this Herb almoſt wit 
Medicine he preſcribed. See Joh. Michael Not. in Jab 93 
Pharm. Med. p. 608. & 624. Frid. H:ffmrom 
Pharm. Schred. Lib. 4. Seft. 4. Women with. Ch d 
28 to abſtain from this Root, becauſe it is ye 10 
to the Fœtus; though Fernelius, Lib. 5. M. Al. C. 2 
us, that it may be given to Women in that Condiig vil 
any Danger. Its Leaves reduced to a Powder, and appli 
the Pulſe, occaſion Sleep, and cure Fevers. B. Pa: 
Conſil. 19 1. affirms, that a Plaiſter made of the Leaves of 
rum, and applied to the Region of the Kidneys, won | 
cleanſes the renal and urinary Ducts. If the Head is wi 
with any Lixivium, in which its Root and Leaves hae 
boiled, it fortifies the Brain and Memory, tinges the | 
black, and prevents its falling off. Its Root reduced to} 
der, and applied to old and foul Wounds, cleanſes and « 
them. If its Root is cut, and ſteeped in Roſe-water, the 
quor removes Stains and Blotches in the Face. Foreſt. Li 
OB. 3. in Schol. & Lib. 4. Obſ. Chir. 11. When Hare 
other wild Beaſts are indiſpoſed, they eat this Herb, and 
Cure in it. The Antients, obſerving this, did for that 
Reaſon mix this Herb with Salt, and give it to their $ 
their Oxen, and Cows, in order to prevent a Putrefad 
their Fleſh. When Horſes will not eat their Food, 
People mix the Root of this Herb with Oats, upon whid 
Horſes begin to eat, and are rendered ſprightly. SomeW 
put its Leaves into new-drawn Milk, imagining that by 
means it will produce more Cream than it would othe 
have done. This Herb was alſo by the Antients acca 
good againſt Witchcraft, 

Joh. Fernelius, Lib. 7. Meth. Med. has a Compd 
which he calls Diaſarum; and which he at firſt prepared 
a View to vomit. This Compoſition, ſays Hor. Aigen. 
Med. Tom. 1. p. 297.] when exhibited at certain [nts 
proves a ſafe and agreeable Vomit to Perſons of all Age 
Sexes, and even to Women big with Child; and with th 
View it is prepared in many foreign Shops, where we al 
the Extract of Aſarum, called alſo the Coagulum Aſcri, 


pinning « 


thoſe P: 


is excellent in Diſorders proceeding from Melancholy that thi 
the Jaundice and Falling Sickneſs, excites a Diſcla that the 
Urine, promotes the Monthly Evacuations, kills Wo = 5 

{ 


cures Fevers, eſpecially thoſe of the Quartan Kind. 
mann. Prax. Chym. de Vomitor. Sennert. Inſtit. Lib. 5, 
See. 3. Cap. g. Collactan. Chymic. Leydenſ. Cap. 48. Jab 
Fungken, Corpus Pharm. Chym. Med. Sect. 3. Gap. 12. 
from its Leaves and Root diſtil a Water, which they 
for Oppreſſions of the Breaſt, the Jaundice, the Drop 
tian and Quartan Agues. It muſt alſo be good for L 
of the Eyes. Jab. Camer. Hort. Med. p. 22. A | 
made of its Leaves fortifies the Memory and Hearing. 
Tr. de Sign. intr. rer. Marc. Ant. Zimar. Antr. Mag 
2 2. P. 113. H. Petreus Noſol. Harm. Tom, i. Di 
ect. 52. 

The Juice of Aſarum has of late obtained great Rd 
as a Vomit in Maniacal Caſes. The Pharmacopeis f 
gives the following Form : 


An EME TIC DRAHT. 


Take of the Juice of Aſarabacca, fix Drams, ol _ 
of Oxymel of Squills, half an Ounce; Cardy 
two Ounces ; mix into a Draught. 


This is a very ſtrang Emetic, and is much uſed u 
amongſt the Maniacs; for it will operate when 1 
nor any of the common Mercurial Emetics, u 
And it has been confirmed by all Experience " 
tients are much more difficult to be wrought wn 1 
others, either by Cathartics or Emetics 3 — 
will bear enough at a Doſe for fix or ten por 
their Fibres, and all the Parts of the Brain, wor” 
to Senſation, being extremely clogged with 7 4 
which this Medicine is very powerful in a e 
the ſame Account likewiſe it is of poor % the | 
nutatory ; for it greatly drains the _— off 
Twitches and Vellications it gives to the 
and Parts adjacent. 4.5.0 
. Afarum Virginianum, Serpentaria n, |, yg 
Virginianum folio cordato Cyclamints more me 2 0 
3- 511. Aſarum Virginianum Piflolochia fol) 


X80. 


maculatis, Pluk. Altaag., $3. Phy tog. 78. Rai 
20% Aſarum Cyclamint Folia Virginianum, Baniſ. 
ko 05 intaria major Officinarum, Bobart. BLACK 
. of Virginia, with Leaves of Piſtolochia, 
Ine eow-bread, Plukenet's Phytographia, Tab. 78. Fig. 
q Roots of it are brought over among the true Serpenta- 
”.- 11, and are uſed promiſcuouſly with them, being 
ted of the ſame Diaphoretic and Alexipharmic Nature. 


1 more 


A from a Negative, and g vv, to 
bun uncxtinguiſbed, as voie de gag, Quick- lime. But 
1 often put ſubſtantively, for Quick-lime, without 
ton of Tir, Lime. For its other Signification, 
9 4% the Name of an unknown Animal, whoſe 
Ae is preſcribed as an Ingredient in a Plaiſter 
. Myrepſus de Emplaſtris, Cap. 79. 

CALABOTES, aNaBdln, and xanwns, a kind of 
| mentioned by Galen, 11. de Simp. Fac. and Lib. de 
2 ad Piſ. Cap. 9. For a Deſcription of it, ſee Al DRo- 


ves of | 
Wondert 
id ls Wa 
es have 


s. 


abo xlA, ASCALONITIS, a Species of Cera, 


which ſee. # ; a 
ARDAMY CTES, 4ozagSauux]ns, from a Negative, 


s the ande, to wink; in Lib. 2. de Epidem. Sect. 6. is 
* p keeps his Eyes long fixed and immoveable without 
ter, the NE DES, doxagids, (from cus, the ſame as oxegiCw, 
1* p, palpitate, move, as &5aps, and Sapis, draxus, and 
* in Hippocrates, are the fame thing) are expounded by 
* * in his E-xegeſis, to be te ioy,var % ikea wv T6 


wing ele Ye, ſmall lender Worms bred in 
nteſtinum Rectum; and Paulus, Lib. 4. Cap. 58. 
ils 840 bs duc Expirlor cronntiy “hh, - 
nel 1d io dle 75 Aννννννννjih, N T4 mare v oQty- 
neige TOY TOrwy TET@Y KING (wy i © The Aſ- 
ii are a kind of Worms much like the Scolex, which 
e about the Extremity of the Inteſtinum Rectum, and 
pinning of the Sphincter, and excite a vehement Itching 
thoſe Parts; or, according to Actuarius, Meth. Med. 
„C. 21. are 4 ieh . x, yagyani{uoa To xd 


their & 
utrefacht 
Food, 


on which 


prepare « moleſting the Patient with a continual Irritation and 
ulation. ?? 

a. Signs of theſe Worms, called Aſcarides, are a continual 

Fal Ain the Fundament, which ſometimes cauſes fainting 

| with th | Swoonings ; this Itching proceeds from the Motion 

e we al e Worms, and the quick Senſe of the Part where they 

; Aſari r we muſt not believe with Mercurialis, and ſome 


Jancholy that the great Guts have only a dull fort of Feeling, 
| Dich bat the Torments of the Colic, which are felt in the 
b Won 24 Pains in the Inteſtinum Rectum, cauſed by the 
Kind. Incloſed therein, are a good Proof to the contrary. 


4 Ju REME DIES againſt the Asc ARI DESG. 
ad. 12 Le . g 
* they | Aſearides are a Worm difficult to be expell'd, and that 


ie Drop =! Reaſons : The firſt is, becauſe thoſe Creatures are 
dom the Stomach, ſo that Remedies loſe their Virtue 
[they can come where the Worms are. The ſecond is, 
the Aſcarides are wrapt up in viſcous Humours, which 
the Operation of Medicines. The third is, becauſe theſe 
bs aſcend ſometimes into the Czcum. Now that Gut 
ie the Bottom of a Sack, the Aſcarides keep themſelves, 
e, intrenched in that Place. However it be, tis bet- 
tack them below; and for that Reaſon there is no 
emedy, than to put up into the Fundament a Sup 
Cotton dipped into Ox's Gall, or in Alves diſſolved. 
ung which I preſcribed with Succeſs to ſeveral Patients, 
> Put up into the Fundament a little Piece of Lard tied 


back, it will be full of Worms. Inſtead of Lard, you 
. od Fleſh ſalted, Clyſters of the Decoction of 3 
| 2 againſt the Aſcarides. You may add to the 
b irthwort, Succo „Tanſy, Arſe-ſmart, Orach, and 
ecottion of it in Water and White-wine : When it 
Gay may add a little of the Confection of Hiera. 
ren you may uſe the following Clyſter : - 


Mallows and Violet-leaves, of each a Handful ; Cole- 
ves, one or two Handfuls ; Coriander and Fenel- 


50 

0 Leſſer A of each a little Handful: Make a 
wer Laus fo e in Milk, and diſſolve in the 
te Confe — unce of Honey, and two Drams of 

Pocrate: adviſes for the a 5 | | Ve . 
Wecaſtüs cnn? expelling of the Aſcarides, to 
p to COS, to bruiſe it well with a ale Ox-gall, 
the Whole with a little Oil of Cedar, and 


Ping, if left there for ſome time; and after that, if 


f each two Drams ; F lowerg of Chamomile, and 


make a Suppoſito of it with a little greaſy Wool. Andry. See 
LumBRICI and VERMES. | 
ASCELES, dg, from « Neg. and oxia@,, a Leg. With- 


out Legs. Galen de Hippoc. & Plat. Decr. Lib. 4. Cap. 4. 


ASCENDENTIA, Aſcending ; ſpoken of the Signs or 
Conſtellations of the Firmament of Heaven, and eſpecially of 
the Sidereal Spirits. Caftellus from Dorneus in Dif. Par. 

ASCENSUS MORBI, the Aſcent of a Diſeaſe, is the ſame 
as the Augmentum or Increaſe of the ſame. Sec AUGMEN- 
TUM. Aſcenſus alſo, or Aſcenſio, ſignifies a manner of chy- 
_ Sublimation and Diſtillation, oppos'd to Deſcenſus. See 

QUA. | 

ASCESIS, denne, from dente, to exerciſe. The ſame as 
ExERCITATIO, which ſee. 

ASCETES, aozvTis, The ſame as Athleta, or Athletes, a 
Wreſtler. Thus agu, in Erotian on Hippocrates, is ex- 
pounded by a3n7%y ; for Aſcetæ, he ſays, are called by the 
Attics, Athlete. 

ASCHEMON, &4xiuer, from à Neg. and Au, a Form, 
or Figure; deformed ; 45 ynuorister oxiad', a more deformed 
Leg, Hipp. Lib. de Artic. | 

ASCHIA, Thymallus, Offic. Thymallus, Schrod. 5. 333. 
Salv. de 4 81, Jonſ. de Piſc. 81. Aldrov. de Piſc. 593. 
Charlt. de Piſc. 36. Raii Ichth. 187. Ejuſd. Synop. Piſc. 62. 
Bellon. de Aquat. 182. Thymallus, ſeu Thymus, Geſn. de 
Aquat. 978. Thymus, Rondel. de Piſc. 2.187. THE GRAY- 
LING, or UMBER. | 

This Fiſh reſides in rapid, ſhallow, and ſtony Streams, and 
is eſteem'd excellent Food. The Part us'd in Medicine is the 
Fat, which is ſaid to take away Specks and Pearls from the 
Eye: Melted in the Sun, and mix'd with Honey, it takes 
away Freckles, and Marks left by the Small-pox. Dale. 

ASCIA, oxirapr@» N oxeraproy, properly an Ax, or Hatchet, 
but, by a Metaphor, taken from the Figure, uſed to ſignify a 
ſort of ſimple Bandage, which is deſcribed by Galen, Com. 2. 
in Lib. de Art. The Aſcia is a ſort of Bandage, that declines a 
little from the Tranſverſe. And, on Hippocr. & 76 xd] ij. 
he tells us, that Hippocrates calls the Bandage which declines 
but a little, 4/cia, and what conſiderably declines, Sime. Now 
an Aſcia, he ſays, is a Carpenter's Tool, which towards its 
Extremity, by which it cuts the Wood, is gently incurvated, 
and ſhelves away like a Rock. But Erotian ſeems to give us 
the cleareſt Idea of it, from Aſclepiades, tis 73 inp. as follows; 
i tydp 6 g t, Tas 6 eniytop@r ini ÞtAkaer duos t ð, 
Y X14Cousr@-, nadow Tie Toth # youiey, ov Tay s pH- 
7:01" © The Aſcia is, when the Fillet, after one Revolu- 
tion, runs into the Figure of the Letter x, making a 
«© Break and Angle, as in the Rectoblique Bandage. is 
agrees with that of Hippocrates de Fraf. inidoiov yap igt 
avin Tournaldtrr, M Ni, (iy g Exuoa © This 
«« Bandage has the greateſt Variety, and a Multitude of Aſciæ; 
and in the ſame Senſe is 9x*Tapridy uſed. Lib. de Fra#. 

ASCITES, 49xirn, from 49%, a Bottle, becauſe it diſtends 
the Belly in Form of a Bottle. A Species of Dropſy. See 
HypRoPs. | | 

ASCITICUS, @5z#i]1x%5, one who labours under an Aſcites. 
Blancard. 

ASCLEPIADE. 

The Deſcendants of Æſculapius, called Aſclepiadæ, have been 
ſaid to preſerve Medicine in their Family without any Inter- 
ruption ; but of this we ſhould have a more diſtinct and accu- 
rate Knowledge, if we had the Writings of Erato/thenes, 


Pherecydes, Apollodorus, Arius of Tarſus, and Polyanthus of 


Cyrene, who took care to write the Hiſtory of theſe Deſcen- 
dants of A ſculapius; but though the Works of theſe Authors 
are loſt, yet we have the Names, at leaſt, of ſome of the Aſcle- 
piadæ preſerved, as appears from the Catalogue of the Prede- 
ceſſors of Hippocrates, who called himſelf the Eighteenth De- 
ſcendant of A ſculapius. Now the Genealogy of Hippocrates 
is ſtill entire, and ſtands thus: 
That Hippocrates, whoſe Writings are handed down to us, 
was the Son of Heratlides, who was the Son of another Hip- 
pocrat es, the Son of Gnoſidicus, the Son of Nebrus, the Son of 
Softratus the IIId. the Son of Theodore the Second, the Son of 
Cleomytideus the IId. the Son of Cryſamis the IId. the Son of 
Seftratus the IId. the Son of Theodore the Firſt, the Son of Cry- 
ſamis the Firſt, the Son of Cleomytideus the Firſt, the Son of Dar- 
danus, the Son of Seftratus the Firſt, the Son of Hippolochus, 
the Son of Podalirius, who was the Son of Æſculapius. Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus aſcribes two more Sons to Gnoſidicus, be- 
ſides him already mentioned; one of whom was called Ænius, 
and the other N. alis. Nebrus, the Father of Gngſidicus, 
had alſo another Son, whoſe Name was Chryſus. 

This Genealogy may poſſibly be thought fabulous; but, grant- 


ing that there was ſome Error, or ſomething of a fictitious Na- 


ture, in this Succeſſion of the Aſclepiudæ, tis, at leaſt, certain, 
that ſeveral Branches of the Aſculapian Family were known, 
befides that of Hippocrates, before his Time; and that the 
particular Branch of it, from which that Phyſician ſprung, was 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the Aſclepiadze Nebrides, * in 

mne 


ASC 


the Deſcendants of Nebrus, who had become particularly fa- 
Tous in Phyſic, and of whoſe Skill the Prieſteſs of Apollo had, 
in one of her Reſponſes, given a very great Character, as Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus obſerves. | 

There were ſtill more Branches of the Aſclepiadæ ſpread up 
and down in different Parts, and they had even eſtabliſhed three 
famous Schools, one at Rhodes, which failed firſt by the Ex- 
tinction of that Branch of the Succeſſors of Æſculapius; and 
this probably happened, long before the Days of Hippocrates, 
ſince he makes no Mention of it, as he does of that of Cnides, 
which was the Third, and that of Cos, which was the Second. 
Theſe two laſt flouriſhed at the ſame Time with the School of 
Italy, of which were Pythagoras, Empedocles, and other Phi- 
loſophers, who cultivated Phyſic, though at the ſame time the 
Greek Schools were much more antient. As theſe were the only 
three Schools which made any Noiſe, ſo they had a mutual 
Emulation, and were for ever contending for the greateſt Im- 
provements in Phyſic. Galen, however, gives the Preference 
to that at Cos, as having produced the greateſt Number of fa- 
mous Diſciples, among whom was Hippocrates. That of Cni- 
welds. ranked in the ſecond Place, and that of Italy in the 
©  Heredetus lib. 1. alſo ſpeaks of a School of Phyſicians at Cyrene, 
where A /culapius had a Temple, in which the Service was dif- 
ferent from that practis'd in Greece; which may lay a Founda- 
tion for ſuſpecting, that in that Nation there might have been 
TE of a different Sort from the others. 

he ſame Hiſtorian in the above- quoted Book alſo mentions 

a Medicinal School at Crotona, the native Country of Demo- 
cedes the famous Phyſician, who was contemporary with Pytha- 

oras. This Phyſician, according to Herodotus, being baniſh'd 

y the Cruelty of his Father Ca/ iphon, arriv'd firſt at Ægina, 
and afterwards at Athens, where he was had in great Eſteem. 
From thence he went to Samos, where he had an Opportunity 
of attending Polycrates King of that Ifland, and the good For- 
tune to cure him of a very terrible Diſorder, for which he re- 
ceiv'd two Talents of Gold. Some time after, being taken 
Prifoner by the Perfians, he concealed his Profeſſion, but was 
at laſt diſcover'd, and compell'd to employ his Skill for the 
Relief of Darius, who was rack'd with Pain in Conſequence of 
a Diſlocation of one of his Ancles. He had alſo for his Patient 
Queen 8 Wife to the ſame King, for a Cancer in her 
Breaſt. Hiſtorian adds, that having been ſucceſsful in 
both theſe Cures, Democedes receiv'd very rich Preſents, and 
acquir'd ſo great a Share of the King's Favour, that he was 
invited to eat at his own Table. But finding an Opportunity 
of returning into Greece, on account of a Promiſe he had made 
to act in Quality of a Spy, he remained in it altogether, de- 
ſpiſing all the Honours they had paid him in Perfia, and laugh- 
ing at thoſe who had given him a Commiſſion to betray his 
native 2 He was afterwards marry'd to a Daughter of 
the famous Milo his Countryman. 
We know no other memorable Circumſtances relating to 
the Phyſic of Demecedes, or that of the other Phyſicians of Cro- 
tena - Neither have we any thing of Importance to ſay con- 
cerning the School of Rhodes. As for that of Italy, tis poſ- 
ſible Polycletes might belong to it, ſince he was Phyſician to 
Phalaris the Tyrant of Agrigentum, the Town of Sicily, in 
which that School was. Mo | 
We may judge of. the Method follow'd in the School of 
Cnidos, by ſome Hints of Hippocrates relating to that Affair. 
© Thoſe, ſays he, [ De Ratione Victus in Acutis, Lib. I.] who 
„ have compiled the Cnidian Sentences, have very well de- 
& ſcribed what Patients ſuffer under every Diſeaſe ; how ſome 
«© Symptoms of their Diſorders happen; and, in a word, all 
<< that any Perſon ignorant of Phyſic could write, after in- 
<< quiring of Patients what their l Ailments were; but 
* they have forgot moſt of what a Phyſician ought to know, 
© without hearing the Report of the Patient. 

The ſame Author beſides obſerves, that the Cnidians uſed 
very few Medicines; for Elaterium, which is a Purgative ex- 
tracted from the wild Cucumber, Milk, and Whey, made up 
almoſt the Whole of their Materia Medica. From what Hip- 
pocrates here ſays, we may gather, that theſe Phyſicians were 
content with giving an Enumeration, or exact Deſcription, of 
the Symptoms attending Diſeaſes, without giving themſelves 
the Trouble to. inquire into their Cauſes, or prognoſticate 
their Events; we may alſo 
they ay uſed a very ſmall Number of Medicines, the Virtues 
of which they and their Predeceſſors had diſcover d by Ex- 
perience. ; | 
' Theſe two Obſervations are ſufficient to convince us, that 
the Cuidiams were little more than Empirics, or, at leaſt, that 
they did not value themſelves on the Accuracy and Juſtneſs of 
their Theories. The fartheſt they went in this Way, was 
ſometimes to reaſon from Analogy, or a Compariſon of Diſeaſes 
and Remedies, as we may ſee by the Example Galen gives us 
of it in theſe Words: "The Cnidians, ſays he, attempted 
4% to cure Abſceſſes of the Lungs. in this manner: As they 
„had obſerved, that a Cough occaſions a Diſcharge of any 


gather from what he ſays, that 


which I conclude, that this Author contradi 


A'S C 


Matter in the Lungs, they pull'd the T0 


© who labour'd under Abſceſſes of the Lung, 2241 


„Lips, and endeavour'd to convey ſome Drops of x 
„ the Aſpera Arteria, with a View to excite a violent 


which in their Opinion made them diſcharge yy f. 
ee contain'd in their Breafts, ” wen 

As for the Phyſicians of Cos, it may be alſo ſaid of them, 
Prenotiones Coace, found among the Works  j;," 
are only a Collection of Obſervations made by theſe fh. 
as many of the Antients believed, that they wer, fl. 
Reaſoners ; and we plainly perceive, that they wer, gc. 
Pains to account for their Prognoſtics. Hiypy,c,, 
the Number of theſe Phyſicians, and we know d u 
of them, except his Predeceſſors, whom we hy 
mentioned. 

What we have ſaid proves, that what Pliny and C:lſyhy 
vanced, is not abſolutely true, when they 2 that vel 
Accounts of Phyſic during the Interval they have mention 
ſtill leſs true, that Phyſic only began with Philoſophy, » 

. 0 
affirms; unleſs he means rational Phyſic, or that wi; 
employ'd in inveſtigating the bidden Gault of Diſeaſs 
accounting for the Operations of Medicines, This 6 
Phyſic had, indeed, little Exiſtence in the World, beim 
Arts and Sciences came to be cultivated. 

It may poſſibly be thought, that I forget one Circunk, 
which not only does a great deal of Honour to the 4 
but igtirely overthrows what Celſus and Pliny have advance; 
even what I myſelf affirmed, when ] faid that the {ſcl;yiale 
little more than Empirics ; and that is, that they were | 
upon as great Anatomiſts. Galen, tis true, was of this 
nion: „At the Time, ſays he, when Phyſic was ca 
to the Family of the A the Fathers taught 
„Children Anatomy, and from their Infancy trained 
„ up to the Diſſection of Animals; ſo that this Brand 
«© Knowledge paſling from Father to Son, like a manul 
<< tion, as it were, it was to no Purpoſe to write don 
«© Manner in which theſe Diſſections were performed, fi 
<< was as impoſſible they ſhould forget it, as that they f 
forget the Letters of the Alphabet, which they leans 
„ -moſt at the ſame Time.” 

There are ftill ſome other Paſſages of this Author, 
which we perceive, that he believed, that the Aclep1ale 
perfect Maſters of Anatomy. But to his Authority we 
oppoſe that of an antient Commentator upon Plats, who 
that the Philoſopher Alemæon was the firſt who diſſecdei a 
mal; which deſtroys what Galen affirms of the Aci 
leaſt, of ſuch of them as came before Alcmeom, who at 
Perſons of whom we now ſpeak ; as for thoſe who cane 
him, they were either contemporary with /J;ppocrate, d 
ceeded him. But though the "Teſtimony of {7ippucrates, 
Caſe, were not to be depended on, yet we may conclude 
the ſmall Progreſs they had in his Days made in Anatomy, 
till then the Bodies of Animals had been very ſuperhcat 
quired into; which is quite the Reverſe of what Gala 
when he affirms, that Anatomy was in its Perfettion in the 
of the Aſclepiadæ. 
71 would not by all this inſinuate, that the Aſelepuais 
entirely ignorant of the Parts of the human Body, _ 
out ſuch a Knowledge they could neither practiſe #1 
general, nor Surgery in particular; which, by the "i 
underſtood better than any other Branch of the Bufn | 
the Knowledge they had in Anatomy was in 2 fen 
owing to what they obſerved in the killing of apt.) 
their Sacrifices. They were alſo very induſtrious in 151 
themſelves in Anatomy, if at any time they found in u 
human Bones ſtript of their Fleſh by wild Bealts, 0 11 
Time; or when they found the Bodies of Travellers fat 
Robbers, or thoſe of * * in — i 
bie, that the Aſclepiadæ might have got acqua . 
Improvements 4 . Egyptians, who embalmed * » 
Preſervation. But their chief and principal Scene 90 
ment was in the Practice of Surgery, where in 


Wounds, Ulcers, Tumors, Fractures, and Disc 


had an Opportunity of diſcovering in the Living, 
wanted ſufficient 44 of finding in the Dea 
Lim 
ASCLEPIAD ES. £ called i 
Though the Deſcendants of Æſculapius wen! ö 
iade, that is, the Children of Aſclepius, W of del 
Nan: of A ſculapius ; yet there was 4 Phyſician 
of 44 jades, who was not of that Family. Zone dui 
This Phyſician was in great Reputation % 4 1 
Life of Mithridates, that is, towards the Mi "7 Plan 
ninth Century, according to the Teſtimony rink 


he ſays, in the ſame Chapter, that Phyſic 0m tri 


by > Vi Mithr 
Rome, till after Pompey's Victory on about an hundred! 


thus, a Greek Phyſician, came to R all re 
before ; where, on his firſt 2 he oi 


but his Profeſſion was afterwards broug 


ſhed its Charac 

: ö . Lib. 26. Ga „ 4 
go Pas. at — K in Rome, in Imitation 
other Greeks, who had now begun to eſtabliſh 
« in this Capital of the World, hoping there to ac- 
je.” - Riches than in their own Country. Upon his 
— in Rome, he taught Rhetoric; but not finding 
deen dor anſwered by that Profeſſion, he reſolved to try 
' that of Phyſician would not be more fortunate to him; 
though, according to Pliny, he had at that time no Know- 


many 


of the Buſineſs, yet be imagined, that oy * Bright- 
h of his Genius, he ſhould ſoon ſurmount the Diſadvantages 
N is not having been regularly bred to Medicine. 
xe from hi " — | 
Calju ” Method this Phyſician uſed to eſtabliſh his Character 
* bi. 0 run directly counter to the Practice of Archagathus, 
* had been condemned for his Cruelty ; and to decry not 
ohy, #6 ws Method, but alſo a great Part of the-Medicines daily 
Ky | amended by other Phyſicians. The Practice of Aſclepiades 
Die ted principally, [according to Pliny, Lib. 26. Cap. ER in 
oy ing the Patient into a Sweat, by means of warm Cover- 
** or by expoſing him to the Heat of the Fire, or the Rays 
n. Aſclepiades allo 8 the _ _— 
3 „ Ouinſeys by thruſting an ument forcibly down the 
yy | N WN > clear the Paſſage. But of all Is things, 
*. ade the higheſt kun wa" againſt era Fear, in 
470 were frequent z and even againſt Purgatives, 
72 2 Ty as hurtful to the Stomach. of 
s of this the ſame time 8 2 and _—_ the 
- was Cot Medicines, he ſubſtituted in their room very mild ones, 
„ Tits, celeriter & jucunde, id eum off : But adds 
; trained „Lib. 3. Cap. 4. Sed fere periculoſa eſſe nimia & Feſti- 
his Bran & Valuptas ſolet. It were to be wiſhed, that Diſeaſes 
manual | be cured ſurely, ſoon, and agreeably ; but Attempts to 
rite don too * b 2 of too agreeable Medicines, 
rmed, fi tenerally attended wi er. 
wy ” þ fuperſtitious Methods of curing Diſeaſes, or the Magi- 
ey ln enedies, of which, before the Arrival of Aſclepiades, they 
ſo fond, which Cato himſelf had on ſome Occaſions 
Author, but which were beginning to be in Diſcredit, contri- 
clgiale | not a little to the favourable and ready Reception of 
ority en Phylic of Aſclepiades. This Obſervation Pliny makes 
5, who inning of his twenty-ſixth Book, where he uſes theſe 
lected u: 7he Vanity of _ was a Circumſtance of more Uſe 
E 
| who at ina icis, not adv at- theſe Wor 
vho cane 3 whar be had Gu rr. 4 
crate, A argoing ter, explains this e, as if Pliny ha 
pocrates, Med to ſay, that el piades had, ele, . nap 
conclule BAR gie in bis Practice of Phyſie, which is quite the Re- 
\ natomy, £ 2 2 2 and Fu e with the Cha- 
1perfical : clepiades, who was an Epicurean. _ 
at Cad Tal the Days of Aſclepiades, fays Pliny, Antiquity ſtood 
in in dell out. In vain did Herophilus advance his refined Spe- 
ations ; neither he, nor any of a like Character, were 
cleprade lowed univerſally ; and conſiderable Remains of antient 
y, fine ße as yet ſupported themſelves, with all the Authority 
iſe ae bad ever 2 But this ſecond Æſculapius, having 
the ed all the ing of a Phyſician to the Knowledge 
Buſinek, au Uetze x the Cauſes of Diſcaſes, Phyſic, which 
eat ME ant was an Art founded on rience, became con- 
2 | 5 entirely changed its Face.” | . 
s in ia y gained a 2 to Aſclepiades, to the Prejudice 
| in ts Went P hyſic, and made ple ald his Reaſoning,” Was, 
, or VS Very. mild and gentle Remedies, which Pliny reduces 
len ki : Abſtinence from Food ; Abſtinence from Wine on 
It * ao Daya, F —_— e and ors Tow. 4 
intel M. cou ſubmit themſelves to theſe, 
thel * Fo the Phylic of Aſclepiades ſo much the better for its 
«ts ger, he ances the Elan eat oft Mao 
» De a the Eſteem almo Man- 
econ 5 looked on as one ſent from Heayen. 
18, br Kees 2 this Phyſician had the Art of gaining the 
” hich a punis 1 Bain Stratagerns peculiar to him- 
me on proper Berber, and ling hem rin 
del te WW Mater, in order to refreſh thendlelves. Ard as he had 
h is tl zug the firſt who uſed this Remedy, he took a certain 
ol de = the l Koc. Tux egs, or The Giver of cold Water. 
a & tis pe ume, contributed no _lefs to the Eftabliſh- 
wo | of the ulation, i be ſays, that Aſclepiades was 
of |; b Patien Phyſicians, who preſcribed Wine for the Relief 
I P 15 Man will and the ſame Author afterwards tells a, Story 
ut da; 5 ffored to Life by Aſclepiades, after be was 
not . 2 ready to be interred, "He does not indeed 
— before - Wine upon that Occaſion ; but from what 
h {ll rc tht by m d, one may infer, that the Miracle was 
w 1 on of that Liquor, the Author aſeribes 
wy” tin, ( the Man to certain Medicines which Aſclepiades 


This Phyſician alſo contrived,” almoſt every Day; ſome hew 
Invention to pleaſe and humour his Patients: He ordered them 
to be laid in penſile Beds, which were a Species of Cradles 
ſhaked, in order to lull the Patients to leep; or mitigate their 
Pains, - He alſo invented an hundied dew Wett of Baths, ſome 
of which were penſile. E 1 „ 

* This is, according to Pliny, the Character of Aſclepiades ; 
but as that Author is ſuſpected of Partiality in characteriſing, 
we ſhall inquire what Sentiments others entertained Conicern- 
ing this Phylician. 1 

e find then, that almoſt all the Aiitients give a favourable 
Character of Aſclepiades : F ee ſtyles him The Prince, or 
Fir/t of Phyſicians, after Hippocrates, He is alſo by Scribo- 
nius Largus = Epiſtol. ad Calliſtum] called, A very great 
Author in Phyſic. And Sextus Empiricus, Adverſus Matbe- 
maticos, Lib. 7. calls him A Phyſician inferior to none, Celſus 
alſo had him in great Eſteem. Another Proof of the great 
Reputation he had acquired, was his being deſired by Mi- 
thridates to aſſume the Character of his Phyſician. But a 
Circumſtance of all othets the moſt advantageous to his Cha- 
racter is, his having been the Phyſician and intimate Friend of 
Cicero, as he himſelf teſtifies, [ De Oratore, Lib. 1.] and at 
the ſame time ſeems to pay a gredt Defetence to his Eſoquence, 
which proves that this Phyſician did not quit the Profeffion of 
Rhetorician for want of a Capacity. EE” 

Galen, who declares himſelf againſt the Practice of Aſclepi- 
ades, yet owns him to be very eloquent, but upbraids him with 
being a Sophiſt, and having a Practice of contradicting every 
one Fe had any thing to do with. Celwus Aurelia nus, Acutor. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 15. charges him with the ſame Fault. When 4/cle- 
piades, ſays he, was called to a Patient who had another Phy- 
fician, he condemned all the Medicines that Phyſician had 
ordered, . and approved of others which he had not mentioned, 
as if the ſame Medicines, which, when ordered by others, were 
noxious, became ſafe and falutary, when preſcribed by him. 
The Author laſt __ draws this Conſequence from a Paſ- 
ſage in one of the Books of Aſclepiades, where, in ſpeaking of 
the Cure of a Phrenſy, he fays, that if a Perſon labouring 
undet that Diſtemper ſhould fall into his Hands, before having 
come through thoſe of any other Phyſician,” or uſed any other 
Medicine, that in that Caſe he would uſe external Applica- 
tions of ſtrong-ſcented Subſtances, ſuch as Caſtor, Hogs-fenel, 
Rue, and Vinegar, or the Liquor in which theſe Subſtances had 
been infuſed ; and that he would afterwards order him a Clyſter 
to relieve the obſtructed Parts; but, ſaid he, if another Phyſi- 
cian has before dealt with the Patient, all Cataplaſms, Oils, and 
ſtrong-ſcented Medicines, muſt be diſcharged in the very Be- 
inning of the Cure, and the Patient muſt be removed from a 
k Phce to a clear and open _ "Tis poſſible, Aſclepiades 
might not have followed this Practice from a Principle of Envy 
or ContradiQion, as Cœlius Aurelianus infinuates, but from a 
quite different Motive. As the ſame Diſeaſe may ſometimes be 
cured by different Methods, he might poſſibly believe, that Suc- 
ceſs, on ſome Occaſions, might attend a Change of the Me- 
thod of Cure, from what it was in the Infancy of the Diſeaſe, 
or the paſſing from the Uſe of cold to hot Medicines, and from 
hot to cold. As a Proof, that Aſctepiades entertained this No- 
tion, he calls the Cure here mentioned, bold and extraordi- 
, not to be undertaken but in deſperate Caſes. -t 
*. of Practice like this undoubtedly made People who 
were ignorant of the true Principle upon which Aſclepiades 
acted, conclude, that he was an errant Quack. This is the 
Idea which Pliny ſeems. to entertain of this famous Phyſician, 
in what he has hitherto advanced concerning him; and we 
can have no Reaſon: to doubt, that this was his real Senti- 
ment, if we conſider the finiſhing Stroke of theſe. Enco- 
miums, which he pretends to beſtow upon him ſin Lib. 7. 

Cap. 37.]. Aſclepiadet, fays he, having bid a Defiance to 

„ 'Fortuhe, by ſaying, he confented not to be efteemed a Phy- 

« ſician, if ever he was attacked by any Diſeaſe whatever, 

<< remained victorious in this Point; for he died in an extreme 

6 old Age, and that by an accidental Fall from a Stair- caſe. 

It is not probable, that a Man of ſo philoſophical a Turn 

Aſclepiades was, would have talked in fo ridiculous and allt liſh 

reer E 9 

We fhould be better able to form a Judgment of the Senti- 

ments of. e e if his Writings had reached our Hands; 

but they are loſt, as well-as a great many other valuable Plrees of 

Antiquity; which would have undoubtedly 8 us Satisfaction 

with regard to a great many things, of which we muſt now be 

contented to remain ignorant. Tho 4 rlepiades might not, 
poſſibly, have been a lodel for the Diret on of P ractice, et 
there would have been a certain Pleaſute in reading his Wo 

fince *tis to be ptrſumed they were Veaurifully written 3, and if 
they had not been a'Standard for Phyſicians, they would have, 
at leaft, proved ai Amufment for fophers, and ſeryed to 

Iuſtrate the Doctrines of Epirurur, Lucretjur, and Demberitut. 

As the Reputation of this 4 a 5 was, very great, both 

during his Life, and after his Death, "fa he bad «great Number 

'of Di iples and Followers. an ä run $4 fa 1 

8 Among 


. 
. 


| ASC ASC 
| Among other antient Authors, who wrote on the Compoſition Countries, Where it is natural, is ſucceeded by tyy buy 
of Medicines, there were two called Mſclepiages ; but both dif- Pods, containing ſmall flat Seeds, lying among 2 1,2 
ferent from the A{clepiades above-mentioned ; for they are both It 8 us only in Gardens, and flowers in J. 
quoted by Galen; and that Author obſerves, that they both he Root, which is the only Part uſed, ang yy, u. 
lived after Andromachus, who was Phyſician to Nero. . , often, is accounted a mighty ter-poiſon, both . 
"The Aſclepiades moſt frequently quoted by Galen, and whom bad Effects of Apocynum, and other poiſonom pot 
he. ordinarily calls by the ſingle Name of A * was more againſt the Bites and Stings of venomous Creatures: Fe 
Neu diſtinguiſhed by the Surname of Pharmacion, as helpful againſt malignant 0m mg Fevers, which j 
alen informs us; and this Surname denoted the N off by Sweat; it is good likewiſe againſt the Dropf u 
Buſineſs of this Phyſician, which was the Compoſition of Me- dice. Miller's Bot. Off. | lk 
dicines, by the Greeks called Pharmaca. The Roots of Swa/low-wort are bitter, acrid, 10 , 
This fs was whom the learned Mr. Di Capoa confounds faint and red Colour to the blue Paper; the Leaves taſte 
with the firſt· mentioned Aſclepiades, wrote ten Books, five ſaltiſh, and give the fame Paper a fainter red Colour 
upon Medicines to be uſed externally ; and five other upon makes me believe the Salt of this Plant is, in ſome mes 
ſuch as were to be uſed internally. Galen ſays, he wrote very like the Oxyſal Diaphoreticum of Angelus Sala, à fuel 9 
well, and ranks him among the beſt Authors who had handled little too much impregnated with Acid; but in the $y,y 
that Suhject. He eyen praiſes him in 8 manner, for wort, it is involved in a great deal of Sulphur and Earth: 
his Exactneſs in deſcribing the Modus Faciendi, or the preciſe it is no wonder, that this Plant ſhould be ſudorift an a 


Method one ought to take in making the Compoſitions he de- five. 8 , _ * in which a Pound d 
macerated, an to the Conſurntiar 


ſcribed. He alſo commends him for his Exactneſs in deter- Roots has | 

mining the Qualities of theſe Medicines, and the particular a Third-part, powerfully provokes Sweat, and gives Ea, 
Manner in which they were to be uſed. The following is an q 
Example of the Exactneſs of Aſclepiades, and of the Advan- 
tages attending it : 7 | 
The PLAISTER of ASCLEPIADES for CHIRONIAN UIcERMSõ, 
e and others Aa Cure. 


60 Take of Verdigriſe, one Ounce ; of Wax, half a Pound; 
«© of the Reſin of the Larch-tree, [Yenice Turpentine] 


half an Ounce. The Wax and Reſin muſt be melted; Tas, which is alſo vey ond for the Biting of a mad Dog. 
unding the Verdigriſe, add it to them; then Extract of its Roots and Leaves, from half a Dram toa[ 


& and after | 
; e für the Whole. ” and an half, has the ſame Effect. The Herb, applied aa 
wh 0 taplaſm, diſſolves the Tumors of the Breaſts ; the Powde 
The way of uſing it is this: Spread a little of this Plaiſter the Leaves and Root cleanſes Ulcers, as well as that of N 
upon as much Leather as will cover the Ulcer ; place round it wort. Martyn's T; ornefort. 
ſome Medicine for preventing Inflammation, and let your ASCLEPIOS, aozanrt;, the Name of « Gf tag 
Plaiſter lie on for three Days. Then waſh the Part affected ſcribed by P. Zginet. Lib. 3. = 13. and of a Trody 
gently ; waſh alſo and ſoften the old Plaiſter, and apply it again ¶ Aetius, Tet. 4 Serm. 2. Cap. 50. alſo of a Collyrium in Gy 
to the Ulcer ; continue this Method every three Days till the de C. M. S. L. Lib. 4. Cap. 7. from Scribonius, which 
Cicatrix is E | A ehe called At henippum. . 
Galen, who gives us an Account of this Method, after ap- ASCLITES, a corrupt Word, uſed by Miſtake, ink 
on of it, tries to account for its Succeſs, by a certain Re- Aſtites, by Paracelſus and Auicema. Coaftellus. 
— Plaiſter acquires to the Body of the Patient, by means ASCOMA, , from dox3, a Bottle: The 
of its long Stay upon the Ulcer. But this may be the more nence of the Pubes at Years of Maturity, moſt propeth i 
rationally accounted for in another way, which is, that by Female. Rufus Epheſftus. Wer 
rarely raiſing the Plaiſter, or allowing it to remain on the Ulcer ASCOS, a2, a Bottle. *Aoxvs gui, (from cn 
for 3 ys, the Cicatrix has more Time to form itſelf, Leather) was a Leather Bottle filled with ſome Matter, a 
and the Fleſh is more commodiouſly nouriſhed, becauſe the Water, or Oil, for the Fomentation and Warming ( 
Ulcer is by that means leſs frequently expoſed to the Air, which, diſeaſed Part, and preſcribed by 'Hppecrates, lil. s 
by introducing ſome foreign Subſtance into the Wound, breaks Morb. to be applied to the Forehead for eaſing Pains of 
the Fibres which began to unite themſelves, and form Fleſh Head. He uſes alſo the Aſcos inflated with Wind, for tel | 
and Skin. Beſides, the Motion excited in the Ulcer, or Part a gibbous Affection of the Spinal Vertebræ, and à Lunti 
affected, by the taking away, and again applying, the Plaiſter, the Os Femoris, Lib. de Artic. Galen, in bis Exp, 
4 interrupts the Formation of the Cicztrix, by breaking and put- pounds dende by xepajuoys, avs Y rue s & 3 
| ting out of Order the Fibres, which, in ſuch a Caſe, are very Earthen Pots, called alſo Pyriati, and Phact, (Een 
4 tender. In ſhort, the renewing the Plaiſter, for the ſame Rea- that is, Veſſels of a lenticular Figure, uſed in Fomentat 
7 ſon, retards the Cicatrix, becauſe a freſh Plaiſter has' always Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 17. ſpeaking of Fomentations, wh | 
| more Force and Penetration, than one which has been uſed before. etiam calide Ola replentur Utriculi, & in Paſa fail a 
| There are a great many more Aſclepiades; but as their Cha- militudinem, quas Lenticulas vocant, Aqua cum iam. 
: racers have nothing very remarkable in them, and as the Ac- ** over, Bottles are filled with hot Oil, and Water „ 
| ' counts we have of them, are involved in ſuch Obſcurity and . Earthen Veſſels, from their Figure called Zemtih, p 
| Perplexity, as can never be ſurmounted by the greateſt Induſtry, ſeems to confound the Utriculi with the Vaſa fiftilia, Id 
| we ſhall 15 no more concerning them. Le Clerc. ' tations by theſe Earthen Veſſels, and Liriculi, or little Ig 
1 AS AS, a Plant thus diftinguiſhed : | Bottles, and Bags, are alſo preſcribed by Hippocrates, | 
| deus, Diolc, Vincetexicum Hirundinaria, Offic. Chab. tel vu. and Fomentations with the adral, % 1 
| 119. Fug fore albo, Gr. AI „Emac. 898. 185888 Lib. 7. Epid. and Lib. de Rat. Vi. in 2 7 
| 387+. B. Pin. 303.. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1091, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. ASCYRUM, Offi. Ger. 434: Emac. 542. Nau 
611. Tourn. Inft. 94, Elem. Bot. 80. Ind. A. 312. 1019; Merc, Bot. 1. 21. Phyt. Brit. 12. Mer. Fin. 11 
B. 2, um vulgare, Park. Theat. 574. Hypericun Han 1 


cn Heri t. e 
138. eynum Aſclepias dictum, Par. Bat. 43. Vincetoxicop, Chab. 445. Hypericum Aſcyron dietum, fur 
Rupp. Flor en. 20. Buxb. 336. SW ALLOW-WORT B. 3. 382. Raii Synop, 3. Toury. Inft. 255. 
Dak. | * 1 47 7 ea N ae! t. 22a, Boot Ind. A. ; Ha. Cat. Gill. 17. 
AsELEPIAs runs up with long Shoots, on which are long Flor. Jen, 99, Buxb. 163. Hypericum ſeu ee 
pL The k 4 us rum A caule ber glabro, H il. 9 7 
SAINT, PETER's WORT.. 
It grows in watery, Places, and flowers in 7 2; hel 
The He 
and 


erb, the Flowers, and the Seed, are n ©1 

Flowers having the ſame Virtues as Hyperion, 

obn't Wart. The Seed is uſeful, in the Sclatics, 9's 
ilious Humours by Stool. Dale. 


a . a e viſe cre Hora 
, are fnall and firiogy, ſpreading is 2 Species of Hypericam, but © 

very ap many toogh Stalls Larger Branches, and being more ſhrubby, of fl 
t $ 5 hay very Joint two Leaves, ſet oppoſite like that of Mpericum, which ſmells. like Robin, 
a very age hi ie Fingers of thote who hagdle it with a blogdy © 
_ The Seed 1 the Duantity of tw? he Kc 
purges Bile plentifully ; but the Dole ought 


- 


7 111 


. ſtored. It is alſo effeQual againſt Burnings, if uſed, 
8 ' Dioſcorides, Lib. 3: & 172. 
i. AZEDEGINT, the ſtone. Fobnſ. 
Jon, dam, in Hippocrates, ſometimes ſignifies 
0d, of Naufes, from a Conflux of Humourg 
bs n. Soin Apb. 61. £7b. 5. if a Woman miſs her. 
* no. Shiverings or Fever ſucceed, ao: 4” duly 
Þ ee but a Loathing comes upon her, ſhe has con- 
1 [it . Epid. don Tie Thy xagday, is, an Anxiety 
eart (Mouth of the Stomach).” Au is alſo 
dn uſed by the ſame Author to expreſs an Anxiety with 
neſs ad Jactation; and ſuch Patients are called 
though they be free from a Nauſea; for, as Galen, 
1 n Prorrhet. writes, ſick Perſons are d seis, on two 
I firſt when the Strength is ſo unable to ſupport 
i that the Patient can bear to lie in no Poſture ; and, 
ohen the Mouth of the Stomach is vellicated by cor- 
rs. The former Caſe is ver dangerous, and the 
bonded with a Nauſea. So daowd'ss Tugs]oi, in ſeveral 
' Hippocrates, ſignifies ſuch Fevers as are attended with 
ations and Anxieties. 57 
IB, Alum. Rulandus, Fohnſon. 
D, Leo. Didem. e e 
DENIGIH, the Lapis Hæmatitis, Bloodſtone. 
F, ALBASEF, Arabic Words for Hy DROA, which 
Bancard. 
IN Dragons-blood. Rulandus, Fohnſon. 
Lil, the fame as MILLEPEDEs, which ſee. 
LLUS, Offic. Jonſ. de Piſc. 1. Aſellus major, Charlt. 
2. Schonf. Ichth. 38. Aſellus major vulgaris, Raii 
Pie. 53. Aſellus major vulgaris, Belgis Cabcliau, 
[chth. 165. Aſellus, Merluccius, Cabeliau, Mer. Pin. 
eln de Aquat. 84. Morhua vulgaris, (maxima Aſello- 
cies) Bellon, de Piſc. 118. Morbua vel Mola altera, 
de Piſce. 289. Molua, Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 280. Molua 
bug altera minor Rondeletii, Geſn. de Aquat. 88. 
COD-FISH, or KEELING. Dale. | 
ae to chuſe that which is white, tender, freſh, and 


1 


y dry. 
atains much Oil volatile Salt. | 
jees at all times with any Age and Conſtitution, 


REMARKS, 


od is a Sea Fiſh well known. It is much uſed for 
When it is freſh and new, it produces good Juice, 
nouriſhing, becauſe it contains a great Quantity of oily 
—llamic Parts; but when it has been ſalted, and is too 
t . not ſo well taſted, nor ſo eaſy of Digeſtion ; not 
cauſe the Bay-ſalt hath fixed and ſunk down its more 
de Parts, and ſuch as excite an agreeable Taſte ; but 
caſe that being introduced into the Pores of the Fiſh, 
s It more ſolid, compact, and hard. | 

of Cod is of a diflolving and drying Nature, 
only applied: They alſo uſe it among other things 

* 3 10 1 K wur, it r 
Inteſtinal and forces more Liquor 

them than before. Ys - hs 5 e 
ck th uſed in Frazce, and other Parts, is not fo 
8 lalted and dried Cod: Some pretend otherwiſe, and 
halt to be the Melwel, called in Latin, Molua major : 
Sit will, Stock-fiſh is no good Food, becauſe it is hard, 
ud not eaſily digeſted; However, there are many 

lat make a Regouof it. 1 : 
* * has tbe ſame Virtues as that of Cod. 


N biden 


is 


eaſon, ang with- 
. 


- 


mouſe 


of celebs Wis | 
hs be apprard wiedout Sign 
W jn ert. d.. Lubfrclen appeared without Signt- 
ra ned in Galen, ea. 2. is Prorrhet..by 


ee, © without any Signs 


Eb 


of Plantain, which muſt af 
Heteps, e 13 . 


either of Excretion or Conicottion ; - and dee facirioas]a; 
before-mentioned; is expounded by Erotian, 2d Nee partes 
*T4kveues tus 79 g u, © Things changing for the 
+ better, without any manifeſt Affiſtance or Means. 
Aena nvevualae, in Lib. 6. Epid. is a ſmall and ſcarcely 
ſenſible Reſpiration; and derha x&)&, ma\wveyr dxyipdle, is 
ſlight and inſignificant Pain in the Side. 
SENEC, the Sun. Ruland. Fohnſ. 
ASEPH, Plumous Alum. dem. 
_ ASEPTA, gov71e, from à Negative, and cu, to putrefy; 
Unputrefy'd ; but 4on7]e, in Hippoc. Lib. e ev, is e- 
pounded by Galen, Com. ad Aph. 1. Lib. 6. dremrla, “ uncon- 
5 cocted; and he tells us, that it was uſual with the Antients 
denaſa da dp ig d, ν,ẽͤt, to call thoſe things 
<<, unputrefy'd; which tye ſay are unconcocted. Thus, Lib; 
3 . ai ns, dan ler dia wpnpe, is a crude, or unputrefy d 
Stool; as 90n7o; Ha NE ibid. is a putrefy'd or conc 
one. And Galen, Lib. 1. de Loc. Afﬀe&, Cap. 3. has the fol- 
lowing Expreſſion from Eraſytratus : Te yy ap]e, x) rd ce 
x, Tdj|a T4 phe 7 Say ai Taal donn]d Y N apildpaila 
Ihe Stones of Grapes, and Seſamum, and all other Matters 
which paſs off by Stool, quite unputrefy'd, (unconcocted) 
„ and unchang'd.” V 85 
ASERON, «oyzzr, from don, Moleſtation, Uneaſineſs. 
Troubleſome, uneaſy, noxious. Hipp. Lib. de Fract. dane 
» lun ess iyvon Texoperniue It might create Unea- 
ſineſs, if apply'd to the Ham,” ſpeaking of a Chi ical 
Cradle. © Ag in, ibid. nv Ts cone v ny if it | hur * 
that is, the Bone be hurtful to the Fleſh, And, Lib. de Artic; 
* have «agngey goprue, an uneaſy Burden, ſpeaking of a 
andage apply'd to a fractur'd Noſe, In the foremention'd 
Places anger is expounded by Erotian dons Tuulixey, ** cauſing 
«© Moleſtation and Unealine(s.” _ IE | 
 ASIGI. The ſame as ASINGAR, which ſee; 
ASILUS, Ozftrus, Tabanus, bis ess, win. An InſeR with 
one Pair of Wings, which carries its Sting in its Mouth, and is 
deſcrib'd by Aldrovandus. Pliny calls 4ſylus the Fly that infeſts 
Cattle, and tells us, from the Magi, that the Worms out of 
which theſe Flies were bred, were uſed, before their Wings 
budded, as an Amulet againſt Fevers. Pliny, Lib. 11. Cap. 28. 
„ . TT ud Dean oe HATER 
ASIMION, agi , The Name of an Ingredient in My- 
repſus, Antidot. 465. of which his Tranſlator and Commen ; 
tator Fuchſjus ingenyouſly confeſſes himſelf ignorant. My- 
repſus. 
WiN FOS. ASINES, den, dc, from à Negative, and 


es, Hurt, Miſchief, Without Harm or Damage. Lib. 1. 


& 2. Epid. | | | 
ASINGAR, AgUGAR, AsSMIAR, As1G1, Verdegriſe, 
Rulandus. 1 
ASINUS, Offic. Schrod. 5. 269. Mer. Pin, 166. Schw. 
Quad. 61. Raii Synop. A. 63. Aldrov. de Quad. 295. Jonſ. 
de Quad. 12. Charlt. Exer. 4. Geſn. de Quad. 1. THE 
ASS. © Dale. 5 8 "6A 
The 4/5 is an Animal too well known. to require a Deſcrip- 
tion. It has the Misfortune to be much leſs eſtęeem'd in our 
Days, than amongſt the Antients, who paid it a very great 
Reſpect, as we may infer from a great Number of Paſlages in 
the Greek Writers. * 22 5 | ? 
Mr. Baxter is of Opinion, that the Auchialus mention'd by 
Martial, as ſomething facred amongſt the Jets, and by whi 
he inſinuates that they ſwear, means an Aſs, Rudens Deus. 
For why, ſays he, may it not be ſaid NN, rchigh that 
is, Rudens Deus, or 'Oyive&-, in the fame Form as 788, 
Ariel, Leoninus Deus, or Ati, We know 85 old Re- 
proach. in Tertullian, DEus CarISTIANORYM ONQCHOE- 
RITES (for ſo it ſhould be read); whence Patraniu. 


| Fudge licet & perrinum Numen adert, 
Et cilli ſummas advocet Auriculas. | WN dN 


Epiphanius alſo ſpeaking of the Gneſtict: #49? 5 
Sapaul 6 per ove worony Exe, & 5 Nei. 


dhe [God] Sebauth has the Form. of an Afv1z others fan f a 


4 Swine,” It appears alſo from Plutarch, in {/ide, that 
a and Swine, 2 2 1 boch facred to Y. 
fon; and even ths this e d e , e U 
N But. 2© a9 Uent JAS? ſpared Hier and 
Swine out. of Coptradickian to the K. 

were laughter d as oppoſite Dawes. 2 


. 
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We have known, fays Atjur, the Joiceof As Dung high: 
ly beneficial in n eſpeciglſy if the 5 hap been — 


Mountains, or has had: an aſteingent 3aſture. K 
1 be len Jos te Dung non With the Juice 


Cap. 45+. wwe ht 
Is is, alfa recommended for Sopping Mrmerrbage , 


” Assks 


Ie 8 of « heating Quality, join'd with an Aftringency ency ; for 
"for Aphthee, and to waſh ſpreading Ulcers, and other Im- 
Eurities in the Pudenda, and alſo the Ozana. Mix'd in a Peſ- 


ASP 


| Assks Hoox, 


| | he Hooks of Aſſes calcin'd, and drank every Day, are ſaid 


to cure the Epilepſy; and, mix'd and work'd with Oil, to diſ- 
cats e : Alſo the Aſhes of the fame, well- 
beaten in Woman's Milk, and reduced to a — rn are ſup- 
poſed to deterge Cicatrices in the Eyes, if rubb' » toge- 
ther with Milk. Aetiu, Tetrdb. I. Serm. a. _ 17 

It is alſo recommended for healing Chilblains, Chaps in the 
Skin, for diſcuſſing Apoſtemations, and for expelling the dead 
Foetus, and in Hyſterical Caſes. 


Ass ks FLESH, | 
© Next, inferior to the Fleſh of Stags, which is itſelf of bad 


Juice, hard, and difficult of Digeſtion, is the Fleſh of wild 


Aſſes; but that of tame Aﬀes, eſpecially when they are old, 
tho” eaten by ſome, is, of very bad Juice, difficult of Con- 
coction, quite foreign to the Stomach, and ungrateful to the 
Palate. Oribaſ. Med. Coll. Lib. 2. Cap. 28. 

The Fleſh of Animals which have ſolid Hoofs, is moſt vile 
Food ; but of theſe the beſt and lighteſt (as they ſay who have 
travel'd over Afia) is the Fleſh of wild Aﬀes. bid. Cap. 
68. | | 
The Blood of an Aſs is ſaid to be ſudorific ; and that of a 
ä — to cure the Jaundice. | 

"0 Milk is or bm nary, and abſtergent, and is therefore 
eſteem' d good in a Conſumption, in Diſorders of the Stomach, 


Abſceſſes of the Kidneys, the Stone in the Bladder, and Ar- 


thritte Pains: It is eſteem'd gently cathartic, and was frequently 
directed by Hippocrates as a Purge, in large Quantities. As a 
Topic, it makes the Gums firm, eaſes Arthritic Pains, and 
2 the Face an agreeable Whiteneſs, if waſh'd with it. See 


AC. 
_ The Urine of an Aſs is a powerful Remedy, as is ſaid, in 
Diforders of the Kidneys ; cures the Itch ; takes away Warts, 
and callous Excreſcences ; and relieves in Atrophies, and Pal- 


- ſeys of the Limbs, and Pains of the Gout. Dale from Schro- 
TS 
© ASJOGAM, E. A. Part. 5. Tab. 59. Arbor Indica Faliis 


advuerſir, flore flaveſcente tetrapetalo odorato, Fructu nondum 
comperto. 
It is a Tree of a moderate Bigneſs, about fifteen Feet high, 
and ws in the Kingdom of Malabar in the Eaft- Indies. 
* expreſs d Juice of the Leaves, mix'd with Cumin- 
ſeed pulveriz d, is ſaid to cure the Colic z and the Powder of 
the Leaves, taken with Sugar and yellow Sanders, to amend 
and purge the Blood. Ray Hift. Plant. 1786. | 
ASIRACUS, ien. A Species of Locuſts, call'd' alſo 
Onai, Ire, in Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 57. See Locus rA. 
ASITOl, 45], from « Negative, and rior, Food, are thoſe 
who abftain from Food. . In 45 2. Lib. 2. they are call'd 
dalle ſec, who, in Apb. 8. of Book, are faid to be 
rere: h aauperor]s, = ſuch as receive no Aliment, ** as 
dteileuem is oppoſed to cverreder, which is expreſs'd by g- 
aauptres;, „ to take Food,” in the ſame Aphoriſm. This 
is according to the uſual Way of ſpeaking among the Greeks ; 
for, as Galen ſays, Com. ad Aph. 8. Lib. 2. xeyey ÞÞ ir WS- 
ic h A“ par Fer, dg dropixſuc, napparer 5 vg sp 
peers Ts H Tpepoppeves d xei xops It is uſual with us to ſay of 


<< thoſe who have no Appetite, that they receive no Aliment ;. 


<c and of thoſe who hunger and feed to Sati that re- 
6 ceive Aliment.” Hence it comes, that 22fo gutes the 
fame as «Tbo7)a, ©* ſuch as have an Averſion to Food; and 
Galen, on Aph. 32. Lib. 2. expounds died iſſis by drootrs; and 
#voputhes. And dein alſo means the fannie as +reefſt, | 
ATI, axiin, from « Negative, and ofior, Aliment. See 
ANOREXIA and ArosrrIA. e e ny 
ASIUS Lapis. See Assius. | | 
5 „ a mixing of certain Metals together. Rulandus. 
N "in RNS IG | 
_ ASMUM, Weight. Tohbnſon. _ 
. ASODES, «dos. Sce A8. | 
- \ASOPER, Soot. Naland un. 3 
- ASPALATHUS, ' Lum Aſpalathi, & Rhodium, Offic. 


= 


Rhodium Li „ 'Schrod. 4. 137. Geoff. Tra. 313. Radix 


Rhoda, Lignizm Rhiflinum, Mont, Exot. 5. halathus, 
=_ * 5. e RHODIIUM. 

"fp 1, which ſome 2 ryiſteptrum, is a woody Shrub 
thiek fet with Thorns. It by the Danube, and in N- 
rus, Syria, and Rhodes.” Perfumers uſe it to thicken their 


S 
INES E 18 


of Caftor, P and bitteriſh to the Taſte. 
Smell, and this is 165 valued; 


FT 


ary, it expels the Festus. The DecoQion thereof; "drank, 


even tho they had been very well prepar d, 


ſtops a Loofeniſs, and throwin up of Blood; 28 
der Difficulty of Urine and tions, Din n 


Cap. 19. 8 
Ae 4 lathus grows in Egypt and Cyprus. I.; 
| ae Bigneſs of a moderate n 
like a Roſe: The Root is uſed in Ointmens, | if, 
wth, but equally thorny, in Ni/yrus and | 
call it alſo Ery/iſceptrum, Sceptrum, pong 
and Diacheton. Pliny, Lib. 12. Cap. 24. & Li. % 
13. "IM 
he Tree which bears this Wood, is believed 
and others, to be a Cytiſus. It is brought us from 
where it grows, being very reſinous, and of a ples 
reſembling that of Roſes. The Hollanders, being in ( 
ſome Ships which periſh'd on the Coaſt of New Fans | 
thirty-third or thirty-fourth Degree of Southern Lys 
found on that Coaſt a great Quantity of this Wood, l. 
much eſteem'd in China, where its Infuſion in Water is} 
to cure or prevent many Diſeaſes. An eſſential Oil is 
it, which has ſo much the Smell of Roſes, as to be often 
tuted for their eſſential Oil; but the Smell of the ff 3 
never ſo ſtrong as that of the other. This Oil is fone 
uſed by Barbers, to make their Water ſmell agreeably, \ 
the Antients term'd this Wood Lignum Rhodium, we kn 
whether they intended to expreſs, that it grows in the l 
Rhodes, or ſmells like a Role. Geoffrey. 
ASPALTUM, for AsPHALTUM, which ſee, N 
Fobnſon. ion 0 
PARAGUS, Offic. Park. Parad. 503 Rai Hi, 1k, 


Synop. 3. 267. *Aondegyis, Dioſcorides. Ihr f Ne 
53. Emac. 1110. Mer. Pin. 11. / nh wo 


C. B. Pin. 489. Tourn. Inſt. 300. Elem, Bot, 2g, | mi 


Ind. A. 2. 65. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 126. He 


pratenſis, J. B. 3. 725. Aſparagus fue Aſpharagus, Chak bbadly 
Mera dic Hift. Oxon. 2 * — 5 1 
erc. 14 Phyt. Brit. 12. SPARROW-GR/ drops, 


The Root of Aſparagus, corruptly call'd Sparrm-gra * 
a Head thick W ſhooting [Sx all round, long Henc 
drical Shoots, about the Thickneſs of a large Gooſe-qu fte 
few or no Fibres, From the Roots, in the Spring, f ob 
greeniſh-yellow Stalks, with brittle ſcaly Tops, bigger Ol 
according to the Difference of their Culture ; which, 
Summer comes on, ariſe higher, and open into nu 
Branches, cover'd with Leaves, as fine as Fenel, bu 
ſhort, and encompaſſing the Stalk Star-faſhion ; among 
grow ſmall greeniſh fix-leaved Flowers, one of which 5k 
by a round Berry, at firſt, and, when ripe, of al 
red Colour, in which are hard tough Seeds, . 
Aſparagus is found wild in ſome Parts of Englan, 1 
Sea-coaſt ; as in Cornwall, near the Lizard point; 3x 
Hol, and other Places; but the beſt is cultivated in Vat 
The Root is one of the five opening Roots. 
The Top of the Plant, or firſt Bud, is a Species © 
highly eſteem'd by every body. Augu/{us made very n 
of it, as Suetonius informs us in that Emperor's Lie. 
alſo, in his Adagia, tells us the fame thing. It is 17 
to the Stomach, eſpecially if eaten in the Beginning o, 
It procures Appetite, and tho” the Quantity of Nc 7 
affords is not a great deal, *tis ſtill more than ober t 
yield, eſpecially if it is well digeſted, as Galen informs 
Aliment. Cap. 72 If 'tis eaten before Dinner, 1 
and opens the Liver, Spleen, and Kidneys, pute * 
an agreeable State, and excites a Diſc of wry 
it renders fetid and ill-ſmell'd, Rod. a Fonſeca, 15 4 
Mad. p. 599. Carol. Rayger. in Schol. ad Obſ. Au. df 
of admirable Service to thoſe who labour under oo 
Urine, or the Gravel. It is outcry 1 | 
butic or dropſical: It augments (inal derer 
roves a Stimulus to Venety. It is alſo of fog 
iſorders of the Eyes, Plin. Lib. 2. Cap. 10. 14.1 
hurtful to ſuch as Kabour under the Gout, Crat- iy” 
21. ”Tis alſo prejudicial to thoſe who have 1] 
C. Hoffman [ Lib. 5. 'Inflit. Med. C. 12. St. 1 
knew of their being thrown up unde t 
Uk 


[hl 


men with'Child. Their frequent and 
Women barren, Ephem. N. C. Dec. 2. 49 5 if 
Claud. Deedat. Panth. Hygiaft. L. 2. C. 2% 5 
Polyhift. S. 3. C. 2. Got.” bins; Epit. * 400 
Part. 2. C. 3. Chr. Fr. Paullin. Libr. 0g: 9.” Th 
P. 3. C. a3. C Can. 3. Obſ. Med. E Jet 
principally In Uſe in the Shops, which is 0170". þ 
able Tafte, and is one of the fiye opening * fn 
Reaſoln tis uſed in thoſe Diſorders which pop 
rges the re 


ver, Spleen, and'Kidneys ; and is cem d 
dice, 5 , and 55 Dei 4 
gives us the þ ine from. the = 
Wonders in Caſes of the Stone in 1 
neys. See alſo Gualt, Charlet. de Lithiaf. ) 


/ 


put upon 2 Tooth that aches „ > > ciuſes it to 


Pain, according to Ant, Mizald. Cent. 7. 
I" Schenck. O. Med. L. 1. Its red Grains, 
* — reduced to a Powder, cure Dyſenteries and 


is, Dioſc. Aſparagus pratenſis, J. B. 3. 
wy Gee eragus 1 folio, C. B. 
1175 Inſt. 300. Elem. Bot. 249. Boerh. Ind. A. 
ot Monſp. 30- WILD SPARROW-GRASS: 
"ly differs from the preceding by Culture. Dale. 
C i ſweetiſh and glutinous, like that of the common 
1 it gives hardly any Tincture of Red to the blue Pa- 
lch makes it probable, that its Salt reſembles the vitri- 
Tatar, diſſolved in a great deal of Phlegm, thicken'd 
Earth and Sulphur, by which the Root is an Aperi- 
lle temper d. Martyn's ap 
agu petræu, Corruda, Offic. Aſparagus petræa, Ger. 
Fc. 1110. Aſparagus petræus, five Corruda, Raii 
683. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 3. Aſparagus petræus, ſive Cor- 
alata, Park. T heat. 454. Aſparagus foliis acutis, C. 
490. Tourn. Inſt. 300. Elem. Bot. 249. Aſparagus 
* Corrude dictut, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 126. Corruda, 
3 126. TV Aſparagus ſylueftris, Chab. 550. 
PARROW- RASS. 
young, Shoots and Roots of theſe are uſed in the ſame 
bans, as thoſe of the Aſparagus ſativus, . _ 
ASA, the Name of a conſtrictive Medicine for the 
V muliebria. It conſiſted only of Wool, moiſten'd with 
oh of unripe Galls. Caftellus, ; 
FR, a fort of ſmall River-fiſh found in the Rhone, It 
e Name from the Roughneſs of the Scales and Jaws. 
od to eat, and is eſteem'd aperitive. . 
common People inquire frequently for Oil of Aſper at 
miſts, which they uſe, as is pretended, to catch Fiſh, 
ably Oil of Oſpray which they mean; for a Fable has, 
e immemorial, prevail'd amongſt the Vulgar, that the 


to it, which allures the Fiſh to it, that he may take 
Hence the Oil of this Bird has been eſteem'd to have 
ne Effect. As there is no ſuch thing as this Oil, the 
ifs oblige their Cuſtomers with Oil of Box, or ſome 
fetid Oil. | 

ERA ARTERIA. See ARTERIA, and PULMONES. 
PERATA, See ASPERUM. 

PERELLA. The fame as ASPRELLA, which ſee. 
ERGULA ASPERUGO. See ASPERULA, 


benz d Matter, in a thin ſuperficiary Way, or by 
portions, Scrib. Larg. Ne 46. 207. & alibi. Hence 
ledicines as are adminiſter'd by way of 1 or 

tin 


dals of Woodroof ſeldom grow above a Foot high, 
ad ſlender, and but little branch'd, having ſeven or 
u green Leaves growing in a Circle, at every Joint, 
Ulivers, but with little. or no Roughneſs : The 
| r. on the Tops of the Stalk, in ſmall, Umbels, of 
ve leaved white Flowers, cut into four Segments, of a 
+ each of which is ſucceeded by two round rough- 
7y > than thoſe of Clivers., The Root is ſmall, ſlen- 
ul Cf in the upper Cruſt of the Earth. It grows in 
r d uſeful 
n s elteem'd to he a Hepazic, and uſe 

Inammations of the Le 20d Oblructeons of the 
be ad the Jaundice : The Germans put it into 
* gb do Borrage and Burnet, as a great Cordial, 
Y ſome. the Spirits. The green Herb, bruiſed, is ap- 
3 (07, Country Folks to hot Tumprs and Inflamma- 
| elk Cuts. Miller's Bot. 272 © ans 


1 v 


drops, as he flies on the Surface of the Water, ſome- 


- ASPERUM, reaxd, rough, is an Epithet apply'd to a Body 
of an uneven Superficies, grating to the Touch, which Proper- 
is calPd Aſperitas, or 4 pritudo, TexzXvTvs, Roughneſs, In 
cribonius Largus we read Aſprum for Aſperum, by a Syncope, 
Ne 180. Every rough Body is uneven, ſays Galen; but, on 
the contrary, every uneven Body is not rough; Roughneſs or 
Aſperity, according to the ſame Author, is occafion'd from 
Conſtriction, or too great Dryneſs, or from Acrimony. Gal. 
= in Lib. 1. Hipp. de Morb. vulg. & Lib. de Ptiſana, 

1 

Aſperata que levent, ſimple Medicines ſmoothing Aſperities 
enumerated by Celſus, are, Spodium, Ebony, Gum Arabic, the 
White of an Egg, Gum Tragacanth. Cotfus; Lib. 5. Cap. 
I 3. 

F ASPHALATUS. The ſame as AsPALATHUS, which 
. | 
ASPHALEIA, de,, from & Negative, and &3daaw; 
to deceive. Security, Firmneſs ; arid 4ogaxts, ſafe, ſecure. 
Hippocr. 5. Aph. 22. & 2, Aph. 15. 1 

ASPHALTITIS, asg N, according to Arthigenes, a 
kind of Trefoil with a larger Leaf, uſed by the Coronarii; 
n but Dzoſcorides writes, that Trefoil was 
ſimply ſo call'd, Gerræus. Diaoſcorides makes the Name of it 
dopda[tov, not dagariiTiE, Lib. 3. Cap. 123. Edit. Michel. 
1598. 

'Aogex|iTis is alſo a Name given by ſome to the laſt of the 
Vertebræ of the Loins. Gorraus, 

ASPHALTOS & Bitumen Judaicum, Offic. Bitumen, 
Calc. Muſ. 174. Bitumen Fudaicum, Worm. 30. Charlt. Foſſ. 
14. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 38 1. Bitumen nigrum craſſum, 
Kentm. 21. Bitumen Fudaicum Aſphaltum, Mont. Ind. 12. 
JEWS PITCH. 

The Afphaltum of Disſcorides, and Bitumen Fudaicum of the 
Shops, call'd Carabe and Gummi Funerum by Serapion, and b 
others Mumia, is a ſolid, brittle, ponderous Subſtance, of a red, 
blackiſh, or dark Colour; eaſily inflammable, and of a ſtrong 
bituminous Smell, eſpecially when warm, and fuſible by Fire: 
It is found in ſeveral Parts, but the beſt is that which comes 
from Fudea, where it is gather'd on the Dead Sea, call'd froni 
thende the Lake Aſphaltites. It is probable, that a great Quan- 
tity of this Bitumen riſes from the Bottom of that Lake to the 


Surface of the Water. At firſt it is ſo ſoft, viſcid, and plu- - 


tinous, that it can with Difficulty be ſeparated from any Part 
which it touches, but in time it grows harder than Pitch ; and; 


from the Place where it is found, it is call'd Carabe of Sodom; 


Carabe being uſed often by the Aravians to denote any ſolid 
Bitumen, and. the Dead Sea being the Lake where Sodom ſtood; 
The Names of Gummi Funerum and Mumia were 3 it, be- 
cauſe the common People, among the Egyptians, uſed it in em- 
balming and preſerving dead Bodies. | 

The true Bitumen fudaicum is ſeldom brought to us; for 
Dioſcorides direEts us to make Choice of that which ſhines like 
Purple, and to reject the black Kind as being foul, and of ſmall 
Value; but all that we ſee of that Kind is black; though even 
that, when broken in. Pieces, appears; againſt the Light, to be 


of a Saffron Colour; and therefore it is poſſible this may be the 


ſame Kind recommended by Droſcorides, only boil'd to a hard 
Conſiſtence in Braſs Kettles, betore it is ſent to us. 

It is of a diſcutient, emollient, and agglutinati uality. 
It diflolves coagulated Blood, and promotes the Menſtrual Diſ- 
charge. It is an Ingredient in the Venite Treacle; and in the 
Embalming Powder of Charas. Geoffion * 

ASPHARAGUS. The fame as ASPARAGUS, but ſpelt 
with a 9 inſtead of a 7, according to the Attic Dialect. Blan- 
car d. » . . - 1 22 N . 

ASPHENDAMNOS; SPHENDAMNOS: A Mountain 
Maple. Blancard. 1 0 5 0 47 

ASPHODELYUS. . [EFhe AGlibdet:” os ne 

The Aſphodel is a well. known Plant, with Leaves like a 
large Leek, and a ſmooth Stalk, beating on its Top a Flower 
called Anthericos, [ The Tranſlator of Nirander makes Anthe- 
ricos the Fruit, and Antherix the Stalk of the Aſphodel; See 
ANTHEKIC0s.]J _. ; paul] 2; 

The Roots. are oblong, ſmooth, and like an Acorn; of an 
atrimonious Taſte, and heating Quality: Being drank; they 
provoke Urine and the Menſes; and the Weight of a Dram 
taken in Wine cures Pains in the Side, Coughs, Convulſions, 
and Ruptures. The. Quantity of a Dye eaten as Food facili- 
tates Vomiting ; and three Drams are an effectual Doſe ſot 
thoſe who are bitten by Serpents: But a Cataplaſm of the Root; 
Leaves, and Flowers, with Wine, muſt at thi ſame time be 
apply'd to the Place; The Root boiled in. Lees of Wine makes 
a good Cataplaſm for foul.and ſpreading Ulcets, and for Inflam- 
mations of the Breaſts or Leſticles; to recent Inflammations it 
is apply d with Polenta; The Juice of the Root mixed with dd 
ſweet Wine, [TeaaA7 yaunre-] My 
boiled all together, makes a Medicine to anoint the Eyes. 


The ſame Warm by itſelf; or with Frankincenſe, Honey, 


Wine, and Myrrh, is proper for purulent Ears, and cures the 
rr 


rrh, and Saffron, and 
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in of the Teeth, if dropped into the oppoſite Ear. The Afhes 
of the burnt. Root rubbed on an Alopecia cauſe new Hair to 
ſpring. Oil boiled in the Roots hollowed, and ſet over the 
Fw, is good to anoint exulcerated Chilblains, and Ambuſtions ; 
and dropped into the Ears it eaſes the Pains therein. The Root 
ah s the white Alphus, [4ag% aux] if the Part affected 
be farkt tubbed with a Linen Cloth, and then anointed. The 
Seed and Flowers drank in Wine are a moſt effectual Antidote 
B the Scolopendra and Scorpion, but diſturb the Belly. 

2 45 Lib. 2. Cap. 199. 
Ibis Aſphodel does not ſeem to be the ſame as that taken 


Notice of by Hefod, which he repreſents as eatable, by way of | 


Food; and joins it with the Mallows. | 
Aſphodelus werus albus, Offic. *AogiJ:xex5, Dioſcorides, 
Aſphodelus ramoſus, Ger. 86. (ura 8 tranſpoſita N 93. 


[/phodelus albus ramoſus mas, C. B. Pin. 28. Tourn. In 
343. Elem. Bot. 286. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 110. Aſpbodelus 
major albus ramoſus, Park. Parad. 146. Aſpbodelus major 
ramoſus flore albo, J. B. 2. 625. Chab. 221. Rai Hiſt. 2. 
a 2 2 albus ramoſus; Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 330. WHITE 
The Stalks of the white Aſphodel grow to be two or three 
Feet, high, branched toward the Top, divided into ſeveral 
Spikes. of ſtarry white Flowers, each being monopetalous, 
divided into five Parts, with a purple Line on the Back of each, 
and ſeyeral yellow Chives in the Middle. The Leaves are long 
and narrow, and -pointed, hollow'd in the Middle like 
a Sword-blade, The Root is compoſed of a great many long, 
roundiſh, tuberous Glandules, growing from a ſtringy Head. 
It is planted with us in Gardens, its native Place being Italy, 
Thain, and the Southern Parts of France, and flowers in 


ay. 

The Roots of this Plant were uſed by the Antients to pro- 
voke Urine, and bring down the Menſes ; but it is very rarely 
met with in the Practice of Phyſic. Miller s Bot. Off 

Aſphodelis werus luteus, haſta regia, Offic. ſphodelus 
litew Ger. 87. Emac. 94. J. B. 2. 632. Chab. 221. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1192. Aſphodelus luteus, & flore, & radice, C. B. 
Pin. 28. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 124. Tourn. Inſt. Boerh. Ind. 
A. 2. 110, Aſpbodelus luteus minor ſiue Haſtula regia, Park. 
Parad. 147. Aſphodelus folio fiſtuloſo ſtriato, non ramoſus, 
luteus, & flore, & radice, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 331. KINGS 
SP EAR. Dale. | 

This is a lower Plant than the former, and much leſs 
brznch'd, The Leaves are long, hollow, and fiſtular, ſome- 
what triangular ; the Leaves grow in Spikes of a yellow Colour, 
larger than the other, of the fame Shape and Make. The Root 
is. compoſed of the like Clogs and Glandules, of a yellow Co- 
lour. This likewiſe is a Na 
planted here in Gardens, flowering in May and Fune. 

The fame Virtues are attributed to this, as to the former, 
but it is ſeldom uſed, Miller's Bat. Off 

Bartbolamæus Zorn is more particular with reſpect to this 
Plant; for which Reaſon I ſhall give his Chapter upon it. | 


_ Aſprodelus, Aﬀoditus & Haſftula regia. Aſphodelus luteus, 


Nod. J. B. Chabr. Luteus & flore et radice, C. B. Luteus 
munar ſerve Haftula regia, Park. Folio fiftuleſe ftriato, non ramo- 
ſus. Luteus & flore & radice, Moriſ. H. 2. Ipbion The- 
ophraſti, Aogod'shos, Grace. Erizambac, Arab. Bernhard: Tefti- 
culus, Others call it Anthericum, which, according to the 
Fiction of Lucian, the Ghoſts of the Damn'd eat in fell It 
is an Herb well enough known in our Gardens, on account 
of its beautiful Flowers. It grows naturally in many Parts of 
Italy. France, and Spain. Ihe Poet Hefiod makes very ho- 


nourable mention of it. There are three Sorts of it, two of 


which. are white and prickly on the Edges, but the other Spe- 
cies is of a yellow Colour. Root is principally uſed, which 
is hot, and of a ſtrong bitter Taſte. Fallopius, L. de Cauter. 
C 10. reckons it among the beſt of the milder Catheretics. It 
is of a warming, drying, opening, diſcuſſing, purgative, and 
cleanſing Nature. It alſo excites a Diſcharge of the Urine and 
Menſes; is for Spaſms, cures Ruptures, Jaundice, and 
the Dropſy. A Decoction of the Roots of Aſphodel, uſed as 
common Drink, is a powerful Medicine. 2 Secret. 
Med. p. m. 131. The Root boiled in Wine or Water, and 
ſufficiently triturated when dry, cleanſes and cures old corroſive, 
and; ſetid Wounds. and. Ulcers, Swellings of the Breaſts and 
Patvry+parts ; as alſo- bloody. Ulcers; Pin. L. 22. C. 22. A 
| is alſo. prepared of it and Pitch, for removing the 


If beat, and laid upon ſctophulous Swellings, it cures. them, 
Run. L. 3. Obſ. Chir. 11. and heals Chilblains, whether ex- 
ulcerated: or not, J. Prævot. in Med. Paup. Job. Scultet. in 
Armament- Chir. 5 * The Vinegar in which the Root 
hub been boiled, if or waſhing the Body, cures the Itch, 
and other ſcorbutic Eruptions, Some rbaſt- the Root in hot 
Aſhes; and rub their Faces and Hands with it, in order to 
cauſes the Hair to grow faſt, and curl: See „ 5 
rut. Plantar. L. 2. C. 7. The Root burnt to and 


ative of Italy and Sicily, and is 


Calius Aurelianus, Tard, Paſſ. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. 


Stench of the Feet, P..Laurenb. Horticult. L. 2. C. 7. p. 114. 


mixed with Honey, makes the Hair grow again d 
from which it is fallen off. This Root reduced tp, * 
and mixed with calcined Alum, corrodes the 7 
foul Ulcers, if apply'd to them. If a Houſe i; fu 
this Root, it baniſhes Mice, and proves a Poiſon to 
ies Root is put into the Water which Swine crit, fr. 
their being affected with a peſtilential Leproſy ; ꝙ x; 
fo, it reſtores them to their natural State. It ag, ® 
ſame Effect, if they are frequently waſhed with ſuch 
Vac rig, tte 

ASPH A, espvtZia, from à Negative 
Pulſe, from cee, to leap, or beat a ud oo 
vation of the Pulſe, when no Artery ſeems to be * 
Motion is perceptible to the Touch. A total Privation | 
Pulſe indeed cannot be while the Animal is ale. 
reſpet to our Senſe of Feeling, a Privation often 
Galen. Lib. 1. de Pracogn. ex Pulſ. The fame is Gr 
two Ways, which are either a total Abolition of the Pull. 
Arteries, which is the moſt mortal of all Symptoms, ꝙ . 
it beats ſo weakly and remiſsly, as to eſcape all Notice}, 
Touch. Galen. Lib. 2. de Præſag. ex Pulſ. | 

'Aoqutia is rendered by Cœlius Aurelianus, Cop. 2. I; 
Tard. Paſſ. Pulſus Parvitas et Amputatio, * a Sm;lg 
Amputation of the Pulſe.” 


"Acqua, in Galen, Lib. 4. de Diff. Pull. C.; 4 
as are deprived of Pulſe, or have no | has b Mel 582 fe 
Arteries. fibrous 

ASPIC. half a 


There is an Oil, called by the French Oil » Afpic, d Rand n. 
from a Plant which C. Bauhine calls Lavendula latifula; Fan 
to which J. Bauhine gives the Name of Pſcudmardy, a : Ny 
French that of Aſpic. In 

This Plant is commonly found in all Parts of Pra 
and when it produces its Flowers, we put them, when 
dry, into a-large Still, with a great deal of ,Water, 
12 for ſome Days, we diſtil the Whole, upon 
there is carried along with the Water an Oil of a pelo 
amber Colour; and this is the Oil of Aſpic, pure and una 
rated, as it ought to be. The Flowers of this Plant ae 
choſen for this Purpoſe, rather than any other of its 
becauſe they contain the largeſt Quantity of eſſential Ol; 
indeed, upon ſtrict Obſervation, we find, that the Ot 
Flower contains almoſt all the oily Parts of the Plant. 

We muſt here obſerve, that aromatic Plants generally 
but a ſmall Quantity of Oil; ſo that before the Oil 
diſtilled with fmall Expence, a large Quantity of the H 
muſt be eaſily procured ; which is the Reaſon that in Pr 
the eſſential Oil of Afpic is not only to be found ing 
Abundance, but is alſo ſold cheaper, than the Oil extradted 
that Plant in moſt other Parts. 

But notwithſtanding the Eaſineſs of extracting the 0 
thoſe Parts, where the Flowers are found in Abundance 
the immenſe Quantity of it uſed, and the low Price paid 
ſhew that we very rarely have it perfectly pure and u 
terated. There are ſeveral ways of adulterating this Ol 
of the leaſt fraudulent of which I myſelf have diſcovered; « 
by mixing it with Spirits of Wine, and the other b) alf 
it Oil of Turpentine, This Oil is for the moſt part in 
to us from Provence and Montpelier ; but as tis agiel 
more employed in Painting, Enameling, and Varniling 
in Phyſic, it does not ſo properly come under our preſent) 
ſideration, - Mem. de Þ Acad. 1715.-by Mr. Geoffyuy theyul 

ASPIDION, - grid, a Diminutive of dend, 9% 
A Name for. the "Alyſon of Dioſcorides, becauſe it in 
round Pods reſembling a Buckler. Blancard. 

ASPIDISCOS, AI, from ace, a Bucklr, i 
ſignifies a little Buckler, or the exterior Ornament of pus 
but is apply'd by Metaphor -to/ the Sphincter Muſcle, ® 
in a manner the Ring of the Anus, as we are uw 


ASPIS, dis. The Aſp, a very poiſonous Seen 
which: Galen, Lib. 1. de'Theriac. ad Piſon. C. 8. makes 
Species, the firſt called xigrala, the ſecond xs 
laſt #]ves,, which is the moſt pernicious 4 for it che 
Neck, and ſuddeniy ſpits its Venom upon a Pee, 
were endued with Reaſon to eſtimate the Diftance- Nat 
Sort that is ſuppoſed to have bit Queen Cleopatra to 
after the Overthrow and Death of Antony, wow oy 
a Deſign to lead her away captive, to adorn 1 4 
held out her Breaſt to one of theſe Serpents, 4 pact 
received a very ſpeedy Death. The Mark of th 
ſmall, like the Pun 


cander had Reaſon to ſay, in his Verſes, that ic b 
Pain. The Colour changes to a Green and Her en; f 
is a ſlight Gnawing at the Mouth of the Stom lum | 
head has continual Spaſms; the Eye-lids move int 


N roach of Steep ; find che Patient dies in leſs than the 
* 455 and effectual Remedy is Amputation of the 
| Par if it be one of the Extremities, and may be done; 
A 35 circumjacent Fleſh be ſpeedily ſcarify d, and cut 
to the Bone, that the Venom may not ſpread itſelf 
"ighboutit Parts, and the reſt are to be treated with 
reh de Poiſon of this Serpent, as well as that of the 
lie Bulls Blood, very ſoon congeals the Blood and 
in the Arteries. P. Eginet. Lib. 5. Cap. 18. 
n ex Aſpidibus. Plaiſter of Aſps for ſtrumous 
4 and other Hardneſſes, and for the Gout in the In- 
de paroxyſins, you are taught how to prepare by 
„ Tab. J. Serm. 3. Cap. 15. 1 
'.-obable, that anointing the injured Part with common 
Olives by a warm Fire, would cure the Bite of the Aſp, 
« that of the Viper. See ALEIPHA, and VIPERA. 
PWENIUM, a Plant thus diſtinguiſh'd : = | 
num Ceterach, Scolopendria, Offic. Aſplenium, Scolo- 
(alrach, Chab. 556. Aſplenjum ſide Ceterach, J. B. 

Ger. 978. Emac. 1 140. Raii Hiſt. 1. 139. Synop. 45. 
1046. Hiſt. Oxon. 1. 561. Elem. Bot. 434. Tourn. 
Th Ceterach officiinarum, C. B. 354. SPLEEN- 
12 MILTWAST. Dale. 2 8 
is 2 ſmall Plant, conſiſting only of Leaves, which ſpring 
fbrous Root. They are about three or four Inches long, 
half an Inch broad, cut into ſmall roundiſh Segments, 
ſand not oppoſite to one another, but alternately ; they 
1 5reenſh Colour on the upper Side, and browniſh, 
ll of duſty Seed underneath, generally crumpled, or folded 
|, in Shape ſomewhat like the Inſect Scolopendra, whence 
one of the Names. It grows upon old Stone Walls and 
vs, eſpecially in the Welt of England. | 
+ is one of the five Capillary Plants, having its Name 
s good Effects in curing Diſeaſes of the Spleen, taking 


e Swellings thereof, and hindering its too great Large- 
hence likewiſe” it is called Miltwaſt ; it alſo opens Ob- 
Ins of the Liver, helps the Jaundice, and is very good for 
kets in Children, Miller f Bot. Of. | 
wins gives an extraordinary Inſtance of the Effects of 
min Crete, which is ſpecify'd in the Extract from that 
under the Article AE R. 42 
REDO Cernua, Offic. Bellon. de Aquat. 291. Cernua 
1% Geſn. de Aquat. 192. Charlt. Piſc. 39. Raii Ichth. 
Ejuſd, Synop. Piſc. 144. Mer. Pin. 190. Aßpredo, 
e Rar. Animal. 107. Aurata, Rondel. de Piſc. 1. 115. 
fuviatilis minor, c Piſc. 624. Jonſ. de Piſc. 
HE RUF F. | i 
Fiſh is common in many of our large Rivers. Geſner 
ends a Bone found in the Head of this Fiſh, for the 
the Kidneys ; and for pungent Pains about the Ribs, 
het Parts. Dale. 5 | . 
BELLA. AName which Plancard gives to the Egui- 
jus, on account of its Aſperity ; {or which it is uſed to 
belts and Cupboards. © 1 
RIS. A Tree, the ſame as the Eros. which ſee. 
FATIDA. The fame as ASA-FOETIDA. See 


u. 

LA. A Nutmeg. Ruland. John ſon. 

LE, Woitis that breed anten Nuke, otherwiſe 
ot, Teredones, Termet, Thripes, Xylophagi. Rulandus. 
Mol, ASANIR CI, ASARAGL The Powder 
off from the Walls of Salt in the Salt Mines. Ru- 


NUS. A Weight among the Antients, conſiſting of 
Ti Galen. de Ponderibus et Menſ. |, 1 

HO, 74174; Afation, is an artificial we y of dreſſing 
ele of an extrinſic and foreign Heat, which by 
| 46 orce is effectual towards drying of the ſame. 
Cle eral Kinds or Modes of Aſſation; for either the 
wWred near the Fire, or placed in a Veſſel, with none, 


his Glaſs belGt; 


fry'd Meats, whence Frying is a 
Taggen one 19/0 Meats, le g Erying @s =. 


Aw er alſo may we refer Toſtio, $4Tuots, 
1 Roaſted and fry'd' Meats, 901 5 Galen, 
A Fu Cap, 2. 15 drier Aliment to the Body. 
x lt Greef are called zd, the other M , Ferit 
if. mentions Ova aſſa, No 221. Afare, in the 
6 8e is to dry a Thing, arid put it in ſuch a 
4 reducible to Powder ; and ſometimes it is the 
* . ri all red-hot both [Oe and .with- 

>. wrong Aſlation. Aſare, by way of Allegory, 
ihe venth Regimen, whict 1 tas of the; Moon, 
5 oh, to heat and compoſe for the Space of twenty-, 
in cb. 9s is called 'the Silver Regimen, , Laſtly, 
ths Few v nec, of the Philoſophers Stone, is a, 
e Deſi cation of Bodies diſſolved and ſeparated 


h <nſtfwinns by a ſmall Fire decreaſing towards the 
Meet Deſiccation is a Calcination. Caſtellus. 


loc lent Quantity of Moiſture, and Fire put under 


with onty is good in a Phthilis., Veſſels are m 


ASS 

ASSATURA is the Animal or Piece of Meat but juſt te- 
moved from the Fire after Aſſation, and wrapped in a Cloth. 
They are called Aſature G by Santes Ardoynus, and 
reckon'd among Poiſons. Caſtellus. 8 1 

ASSERAC, the ſame as Aſis, is a Species of Bangue, 
which is the A/is of the Egyptians, and lifters from the Opi- 
um and Maſlac of the Turks. Caftellus _ | 

ASSERVATIO, or CONSER VATIO, in Pharmaceutics, 
is repoſiting ſuch Collections of Simples as are neceſſary for Uſe 
in proper V eflels and Places, that they may be always in Rea- 
dineſs, Ca/tellus. 

ASSIDENS Signum, cured ed at, an aſſident Sign, or Sym- 
ptom, that is, ſuch a one as uſually accompanies a Diſeaſe. It 
differs, however, from the Pathognomonic in this, that this laſt is 
inſeparable from the Diſtemper, as being eſſential to it ; but 
the other not ſo, Gal. 3. in 3. Epid. C. 34. For Illuſtration, 
let the Pleuriſy be an 1 in which an acute Fever, a 
Difficulty of Reſpiration, Cough, and pungent Pain of the 
Side, are pathognomonic Symptoms; but that the Pain ſhould: 
extend to the Hypochondrium, or Clavicle, or that the Patient 
ſhould find more Eaſe in lying upon the affected Side 
than upon the other, are no more than af/ident Symptoms. 
Caſtellus. 

ASSIDUUS is uſed by ſome inſtead of continuus; thus with 
them aſſidua Febris is the ſame as continua Febris, and is op- 
poſed to intermittens. Caſtellus. 

ASSIMILATIO, #*Zopoiwcrs, 65iwris, an Aſſimilation. It. 
is the Action by which the Supply of Nouriſhment is alter'd 
and aſſimilated to the Part nourjſhed, Galen. 3. de Fac. Nat. 
Cap. 1. In order to this there muſt be firſt an Apprſitio, 
Types, an Appoſition; and then an Azglutinatio, or Ad- 
herentia, Tg-oguors, an Agglutination, or Adhefion, Lib. 1. 
de F. N. C. II. It differs only in Name from Nutrition, 
Lib. 3. de Cauſ. Sympt. C. 2. N 

ASSIS is either the ſame with Opium, or Meconium; or 
elſe it is a Powder prepared of Hemp-leaves, of which, being 
mixed with Water, the Egyptians take five or more Boluſes of 
the Bigneſs of a Cheſnut, which throws them into a drunken 
Ecſtaſy for an Hour, during which they delight themſelves with 
imaginary Scenes. Proſp. Alpinus de Medic. . Xgypt. Lib. 4. 
Cap. 2. The Turks alſo call it A/zrac. See Banque. 

ASSISTENTES, or A/tites glandulaſi. The fame as Pa- 
RAST AT, Which ſee. . 
 ASSITRA. A Tree in the Eaſt-Indies, the ſame as 
ManpaRvu, which ſee, Rai Hift. Plant. 1751. 

ASSIUS LAPIS, "Aa ies, Dioſc. | 

Lapis Aſius, Offic. Matth. 1380. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall, 
692. Aſus vel Aſſius Lapis, quem etiam Sarcophagum vocant, 

orm. Aq. Charlt. Foſt. 21. Sarcophagus, frve Ajſius Lapis, 
De LaQt. 133. Sarcophagus, &. : feu Ajſius Lapis, Boet, 
403. ASSIAN STONES. Dale. 

This is ſo called from "Awe, a City of Troas in the Leſſer 
Aſa, where it was found. The Aſian Stone is of a_ tophous, 
ſoft, friable, and looſe Subſtance. Something. grows-upon it 
like very ue Meal, ſuch as we ſee ſticking upon the Walls of 
Mills. They call it the Flower of the Aſian Rack : It is of 
ſubtile Parts, and conſumes Fleſh that is too ſoft and fluid by 
Colliquation without Mordacity, The Stone on which it 
grows has the ſame Virtue, but weaker ; for the Flower js not 
only colliquative, digeſtive, and preſervative. like Salt, but per- 
forms all this without any . remarkably corroſive Quality, It 
has ſomewhat of Saltneſs to the Taſte, which makes it con- 


jectur d to be a Dew ariſing from the Sea, which is condenſed ' 


by the Rock, and dry'd by the Sun. Galen de Simp. Med, 
ac. Lib. . | ot f 4 
The Aan Stone, ſays Dioſcorides, ought to be of the Co- 


lour of the Pumice- ſtone, ſpongy, and light, and alſo friable, 
with intercurrent yellow Veins from the 'Top to the Bottom. 
Its Flower is a yellowiſh and faltiſh Subſtance, on the Surface 
of the Stone, of a thin Contexture, ſome white, ſome of the 
Colour of the Pumice-ſtone, inclining to yellow; it taſtes 
ſomewhat biting upon the Tongue. LS ad bo 
Both the Stone and the Flower have an aſtringent and gently. 
colliquative Virtue, and, being mixed. with Reſin of TLurpen- 
tine or Tar, diſcuſs Tubercles ; but the Flower is eſtcem'd, 
moſt effeRual, and is, ingegd, when dry'd, an extraordinary 
Remedy for inveterate Ulcers,. which are difficult to be cica- 
trized,” and repreſſes carnous Excreſcences. Mixed with Ho- 
ney it abſterges foul and yirulent Ulcers ; it deterges alſo and 
incarns Ulcers which are hollow, and mixed, with, Cerate 
refine the ſpreading Kind. It is made into a Cataplaſm with, 
Bean-meal for the Gout, and for ſplenetic Diſorders with, 
Vinegar, and Quick-lime, , The Flower made into an Eclegma 
| | | ade of the, 
Stone, in which gouty Perſons put their Feet when they bathe, 
and find Relief thereby. Coffins are made of the fame, for the: 
ſpeedy Sean of dead Bodies j and Perſons of a very 
fleſhy and groſs Habit are extenuated by ſprinkling the Flower 
inſtead of Nitre in their Baths, If any one thinks fit to waſh 
| the 
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an Bodies; they cal 


ſus, conſiſting of one Ounce of Litharge 


AST 


the Stone or Flower, he muſt do it as he waſhes Cadmia. Di- 
eſcorides, Lib. 5. Cap. 142. 1 | 

About A/ſvs, a = of Treat, grows a Stone which conſumes 

it Sarcophagus [from df, Fleſh, and 
edyw, to devour]. Pliny, Lib. 2. Cap. 96. Dead Bodies in- 
terr'd in it are found to be conſum'd within forty Days, Bones 
and all, except the Teeth. Idem, Lib. 36. Cap. 17. 

ASSOS, Alum. Rulandus. © 

ASSUETUDO, the fame as ConsveTvupo. | 

ASSUMTIO, pioanLis, meyopeen', a Reception. The 
Word is apply*d to every thing, whether Aliment or Medicine, 
which is communicated by the Mouth to the Body, not except- 
mg Air itſelf, —_ 

ASTACUS, Offic. Geſn. de Aquat. 91. Rondel. de Aquat. 
1. 538. Aftacus verus, Aldrov. Exang. 112. Aſtacus mari- 
aus contmunis, Jonſ. Exang. 13. Aftacus marinus, Mer. Pin. 
197. Charlt. Exer. 55. Schonef. Ichth. 23. THE LOB- 
STER, Dale. 

This Fiſh is too well known to require a Deſcription. The 
Shell calcin'd, and drank in Wine, is ſaid to break and carry off 
ſtony Concretions in the Kidneys ; and it is likely enough to 
have ſome Effect in ſuch Caſes, becauſe the Shells of Fiſh cal- 
cin'd are a fort of Lime, and the Salts of Lime are the grand 
Diſſolvents of ſtony Concretions. It is now well known, 
that whatever good Effects Mrs. Stevent's Medicine for the 
Stone may have, are owing to the Salts of Lime. 

Lobſters as a Food are highly alcaleſcent, and of conſequence 
muſt be very proper Food, when an acid Acrimony prevails in 
the Stomach, and general Habit ; but the contrary in cafe of 
a Tendency to an alcaline Putrefaction. They are eſteem'd 
very nouriſhing, and good in a Conſumption, See ALI- 
MENTA. : 

- ASTAcus FLuviaTiLis, Offic. Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 
210. Schonef. Ichth. 20. Geſn. Aquat. 104. Mer. Pin. 192. 
Charlt. Exer. 56. Aldrov. de Exang. 129. Jonſ. Exang. 15. 
Cammarus, Bellon. de Piſc. 355. Cancer, Schrod. 5. 325. 
The CRA FISH, or CREVIS 

They are found in Rivers, and the Parts of them uſed in 
Pharmacy are, the Fl:/h, and what we call the Lapilli, or 
Oculi Cancrorum, known by the Name of Crab's-eyes. In 
their Head, according to ſome, or rather in their Stomach, 
are found two white Stones, as as a Pea, of a kind of 
lenticular or orbicular Form, but compreſs'd, and ſomewhat 
hollow on one Side, whereas the other is convex, and diſpos'd 
in Laminæ. Theſe Stones are of an earthy Taſte. We fre- 


quently meet with a counterfeit Species of this Commodity 


prepar d of a whitiſh Earth, and made up in the fame Form; 
but this fictitious Kind is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by breaking them, 
ſince want thoſe Laminæ which are always found in the 
convex Part of natural and genuine Crabs-eyes. The Fleſh 
of this Animal is cooling, moiſtening, and adapted to nouriſh 
ſuch as labour under Atrophies. The Stones or Eyes are cool- 
ing, drying, abſtergent, and diſcutient ; they reſolve tartarous 
Concrefions, and coagulated Blood, and are pofleſs'd of a lithon- 
ttiptic Quality ; for which Reaſon they are often preſcrib'd in 
nephritic Pains, Pleuriſies, Aſthmas, and Colics ; they are alſo 
proper for cleanſing the Teeth. The Shell is poſſeſs'd of the 
ſame Virtues with the Stones, and is beſides of Service in 
curing ſuch Itches in Children as ariſe from ſaline Humours, 
and in carrying off the Paroxyſms of intermittentFevers. Schrad. 
 ASTAPHIS, acaele, in the Attic Dialect, for 5apis, a Raiſin. 
ASTARZOF. The Name of an Ointment in Paracel- 
waſh'd, one Qunce 

and a half of Sperniols, with three Ounces each of the Juices 
of Houſe-leek, and Water-lily. He gives alſo the ſame Name 
to a Mixture of two Ounces of Roſe-water with an Ounce of 
Camphire. Theſe he uſes in the Cure of a Formica. Paracel/. 


de Apoſtem. Cap. 38. | 
. Tnactitos is a Name given by Paracelſus to a 


malignant gangrenous Ulcer, which begins at the Junctures 
of the Feet, and aſcends up the Legs to the Knees. When 
there is a Redneſs, he ſays, above the Junctures at the Root 
of the Heel, and the Ulceration occupies a large Surface, 
making its way by many little Ulcers up the Leg towards the 
Knee, you may venture to ſay there will be an Afchachilos, 
which I alſo call Araneus. Id. ibid. Cap. 18. ; 
' ASTEION, avs, from dsv, a City, in the ſame Senſe 
as Urbanus comes from Urbs, Good, laudable, civil, polite, 
In Hippoc. Lib. de Alim. are or is oppoſed to Baaprery, hurtful ; 
and ſoon after to paagem, bad, corrupt. In Nip. Epiſt. ad 
Democ. wiel ixa4Coeio p45, dra; TH che are ſuch is enjoy 
a good State of Body. Ade, in the fame Author, ſignifies 
civil, polite, laudable, and is commonly oppos'd to yew, rude, 
„ malignant. Agde, according to Varinus, ſignifies 
70 Xe, 7d Vegi, Y $25 par@» dE, Nau. ord dof 
4 dtn, ul and handſome, worthy of Admira- 
d tion, honourable, juſt, and venerable. *” | | 
ASTERES THALATTIL, dne, Seadin;(fromSdaeue, 


or 94xafe, the Sea, Star-fiſh) ate preſcribed; together. with 
Cabbage and ſcented Wine; by Fiippocratit, Lib. 2; wif} 


- 


AST 


vrai. in the Hyſterie Paſſion ; and for Hyſterica p. 
te y. g. Sor an, 


| The Stella Marina is very ſmall in Bulk; its Tngy, g 
but its Outſide a pretty hard Callus. They ſay its * L + 


a Nature, that it ſcorches every thing it touches, a0 de 
its Food in an Inſtant. Plin, Lib. 9. Cap. bs, 8 

ASTERGES, args, from « Neg. and cirye 
to love with a natural Affection. Inhuman, unnatury | ba 
in Hippoc. wet adivoy, it ſignifies hard, denſe, con | 
is oppoſed to deguts, ab basg, rare, ſoft ; as 7) f fal 
Ti S, wuxvov Ts io Y de,... Bu th 
does not receive any [Moiſture] * being denſe and compa 

ASTER ATTICUS, 'Avip *Afmxds, Dioſcoride 1,” 
lier Atticus, Offic. After Atticus, Ger. 302. In 

aii Hiſt, 1. 338. After Atticus luteus verus, pak | 
After luteus, foliolis ad florem rigidis, C. B. 266, C 
mum conyzoides, foliis circa florem rigidis, Hiſt, Om 2 
Chryſanthemum Afteris facie, foliis ad florem rigidi 1 
Cat. Afleriſcus annuus foliis ad florem rigidis, Hl. Bot, 
Tourn. Inſt. 497. Boerh. Ind. A. 164. Ad. f 
An. 1710. 382. GOLDEN STAR WORT. 4 

The Afr Atticus [by ſome called Bubonium, Orb 
a ligneous Stalk, which has a purple or yellow Flower 
Top, divided round about, like that of Chamomile, wit 
ated Leaves like a Star. The Leaves about the Stalk as 
* hairy. 

e into a Cataplaſm it is effeQually apply d in bot l 
ders of the Stomach, Inflammations of the Eyes, Buboes, 
falling down of the Anus. They ſay that the puryle By 
the Flower drank in Water cures the Quinſey, and frees ( 
dren from the Epilepſy ; and being apply'd while it is yett 
and recent, by way of Cataplaſm, is proper for infann 
Buboes. If the Flower, when it is dry, be cropt by the 
Hand of the Patient, and ty'd about the Bubo, it takes d 
Pain. Dioſcor. Lib. 2. Cap. 120. 

After by ſome is called Bubonium, becauſe it is a or 
Remedy for a Bubo. It alſo relieves the Sciatica, beig 
on the Part. Pliny, Lib. 27. Cap. 5. 

After is alſo the Name of a Medicine invented by 4 
machus, 5 xy Diſtillations, and various Sorts of Pains, 
de Comp. Med. Sec. Loc. Lib. 7. Cap. 5. 

The lower Leaves of this Aer are about four or five l 
long, and about an Inch broad at the End, which is n 
pointed, and growing narrower towards the Root ; the 
is downy and hairy, about a Foot and a half high, wit 
like Leaves, but ſmaller, fet on it without Order: Ty 
the Top it is divided into three or four Branches, at the 


of which grows a yellow Flower like a Marigold, but ii - 
broader Thrum, and narrower Petala : Cloſe under each 80 
er grow ſix or ſeven ſtiff roundiſh Leaves, in form af 2:5; 


whence it takes its Name; the Seed is oblong, thin, and 


ve 
of a blackiſh Colour: The Root is ſmall and fibrow, pe urſhme 
every Year. It grows in /taly, Spain, and the Southen lity, by 
of France, and alſo in Greece. illar's Bot. Of. fon, as 
This Plant is found in the Gardens of Botaniſts, and THMA 
ers in May. Its Leaves are only uſed, which are of 3 ITES. 
rary Nature, tho' rarely preſcribed in Practice. The TOMO 


and the Herb itſelf are of Service in preternatural Comm 
and Heats of the Stomach, Inflammations of the Lys 
falling down of the Fundament, and Tumors in the 
The Water diſtill'd from its Flowers, if drunk, is df 8 
in Quinſeys, and the epileptic Fits of Children. Dal. 
There are ſeveral other Plants called by the Name of 
which are Species of Cox vz A, which fee. i 
The Helenium, or Enula Campana, is alſo calbd! 
OMNIUM MAXIMUM. 
ASTERIA GEMMA, Off. Asteria, aut Sal a 
Dogt, 226. The BASTARD OPAL, or STA 
ale. 
This Gem is tranſparent like Cryſtal, but of 2 M9 
ture. 'Tis thought to be a Species of the Opal, bet 
the one nor the other are now kept in FI 
about with one, tis thought to procure Sleep, 
frightful Dreams. Bot. We p 
 ASTERIAS, drepias, drews, d5pirns, dey 00M, in 
a Star. The fame as AsTRO1TEs, which fee. 
— ASTERION. The ſame; according to Blaicard, is 
ASTERISCUS, of Ae, or Starwort, which 4 
like, except that the Seeds are not papous, but 
YELLOW STA RwORT. | % [itt 
The Cup of the* Flower is ſtellated with * 
which are extended beyond the Petals of the deg 4 
This Plant having no Engliſb Name, I have 
Low STARWORT, altho? it is very differe 10 0 
from that Plant; the Seeds of this being plain, 77 1.1 
part border'd' round the Edges, having no E 1 a W 
them, and the Flowets being ſutrounded . 
Calyx, | | 
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eral Species of this Plant cultivated in cu- 
ere of orion but in England we have but three Sorts, 
Botan reſerved for their Beauty. 
| 175 us annuus, foliis ad florem rigidis Tourn. THE 
FA, ASTERISCUS, © WITH STIFF, LEAVES 
WERS. 
bei annuus Luſitanicus odoratus, Boerh. THE 


AI SWEET-SMELLING ANNUAL ASTE- 


mus maritimus perennis patulus, Tourn. THE 


E PERENNIAL DWARF ASTERISCUS. 


72 
111 


enk ES. A Flint Stone to ſtrike F ire with. r- 


TROIDES. BASTARD STARWORT. 
rs are 3 

n radiated Flower, whoſe Diſk is com- 
of many Florets which are Hermaphrodite, and of Semi- 
| ohich are Female, and reſt upon the Embryos, which 
included in a ſcaly Empalement. Theſe Embryos after- 
become Seed, for the moſt part oblong. ' 
de e „„ „„ 
leidet Alpina, ſalicis folio, Tourn. Cor. BAS- 
4 STARWORT OF THE ALPS, WITH A 
OW-LEAF. a 0 2 2 T | 

vides orientalis, petaſitidis folio, flore maximo, 1 ourn. 
RENTAL BASTARD STARWORT, WITH 
ITTER-BUR-LEAF, AND A LARGE FLOWER. 
vids © Americana minor annua, Vaill. LESSER 
RMCAN BASTARD ANNUAL STARWORT. 
s Suppl. - | | 
HENES, 45«v5, from a Neg. and O, Strength. 
infirm, The Difference between deu and dA Ito lies 
| that the former ſignifies one weak by Nature, and prone 
neſs, but the other denotes a Perſon actually ſick. Hip. 
rig) apy. 1d], inſUTaTa 5 7% d eανjjð if ane, k. 
rice» 6 dH © The weak Perſon is next to the 
&, but the ſick Perſon is the weaker. *” ASzyn1s is alſo 
d to iaiſa, Lib. 6. Epid. Aph. 16. Sea. 4. which muſt 
| according to Galen, a weak or low Regimen of Diet, or 
renders a Perſon weak. By a weak Diet alſo may be un- 
dd ſuch as yields but little Ae So Lib. 6b. Epid. 
Abb. 20. T4 de orTia are ſuch Food as nouriſh 
and ſo Galen explains the Place, as on the con 
Food is ſuch as contains much Nouriſnment. In the 
Senſe muſt we take d Gee νο Miwdin, Lib. de Rat. 
in Morb. acut. very weak Ptiſan, for ſuch as affords but 
little Nutriment 3 or, as Galen expounds it, F adivacy 
mu dirt Begy ea Tera TH Topdl idomy, d kus bor 
in TotoThle pndleuiay Ne pe, ws hr. / v por i 
uts dme ul, a dTep &. Tt x) By its Weak- 
is we are to underſtand, either that it affords but ſlender 
purſhment to the Body, or that it poſſeſſes no vehement 


ity, by which it may offend the Nerves, or ſubvert the 
don, as Vinegar or Wine. * 


THMA, ſee DysPNOEA. 

ITES. The ſame as PAR As TAT, which ſee. 

TOM OS, 48%, from & Neg. and 5ipe, a Mouth. 

out a Mouth. This can be apply d to nothing but Mon- 
For the Fable of Pliny, which gives an Account of an 

People who live by Exhalations only, and have no 

ue 5 utterly extravagant and puerile. | 

a ac ecis, Tl * Neg. and gesch, diſtorted, 
ted, vues dg geg, th i > ] 
db tries? ex6ter, the Jaws undiſtorted Hip- 

IRAGALOIDES, BASTARD MILK-VETCH. 

ie Characters are; . — 

hath a Papilionaceous Flower, out of whoſe Empalement 

Pointal, which afterwards becomes a Pod, ſhaped 

like a Boat, and full of Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds. 

© have but one Sort of this Plant, which is ; 

730 Luſitanica, Inſt. R. H. PORTUGAL 

Aide MILE-VETCH. - Miller's Dict. Vol. 2. | 

25 ALUS. The Name of a Bone in the Foot, and 


ditt t0 the natural Situation of the Foot, and its Cen. 
of i Th: „the Aſtragalus is the ſuperior and firſt 
and poſte his Bone may be divided into two Portions, one 
Far nat, which is, as it were, the Body of the Bone; 
3 anterior, which is an Apophyſis, or the an- 
9 * poſterior Portion has four Sides, one ſuperior, 
Aale and one inferior. The upper Side is the largeſt, 
re with a Cartilage cylindrically convex from be- 
adth. d. with a Depreſſion running the Middle of 
the tw mn repreſents half a Pulley, and is continuous 
de. , Ateral cartilaginous Sides, of which the external 
wer Side = other. This upper Side is articulated with 
vith the of the Baſis of the Tibia, the internal lateral 
n. . mer Ankle, and the external lateral Side with 


the outer Ankle. Below the internal lateral Side there. is a 
12 Depreſſion without Cartilage, and ſeveral other Inequa- 
ities. | | 

* The lower Side is likewiſe cartilaginous and obliquely con- 
cave for its Articulation with the Os Calcis. At the very 
loweſt and poſterior Part of the Body of the Miragalus, on the 
Edge of the lower Side, is a ſmall, oblique, ſmooth Notch of 
Chanel for the Paſſage of Tendons. OT, 

The Apophyſis or anterior Part of the Afragalus is diſtin- 
ranges from the Body by a ſmall Depreſſion on the upper 
Part, and on the lower, by a long, oblique, unequal Notch, 
very broad toward the Outſide. The anterior Side of this 
Apophyſis is all cartilaginous, and obliquely convex, for its Ar- 
ticulation with the Os Scaphoides. The lower Side, . likewiſe 
cartilaginous, is parted-in two, and articulated with the Os 
Calcis, being diſtinguiſhed from the lower Side of the Body of 


the Bone by the long oblique Notch already mentioned. Be- 


ſides theſe two cartilaginous Sides, there is a third below the 
anterior, towards the inner Part, which in the Sceleton touches 
nothing. Winſlow's Anatomy. | 

. ASTRAGALUS, The Plant called by this Name is thus 
diſtinguiſhed : | 

'  Aftragalus, Offic. Aftragalus Dioſcoridis quibuſdam, J. B. 2. 
Neu Chab. 5 3. Aſtragalus Dioſcoridis, vulgò Chriſtiane radix, 

auwolf. An Aſtragalus Syriacus, J. B. 2. 140. Ger. 1058. 
Emac. 1238. Park. Theat. 1085. Aſtragalus Syriacus hirſu- 
tus, C. B. Pin. 351. Aſtragalus Syriacus, Onobrychis pere- 
grina quibuſdam, Chab. 151. Aſtragalus argenteus, Wheel. 

tin. TH SILK VETCH OF DIOSCORIDES. 

The Afragalus is a ſmall trailing Shrub, with Leaves and 
Branches like thoſe of Chiches, and ſmall purple Flowers. 
The Root is round, and of a good Size like a Radiſh, with 
ſolid, black, [ Pliny ſays red] and very hard Appendices, 
which are entangled within one another like Horns, and of an 
aſtringent Taſte. It grows in windy and ſhady Places, [in rock 
and ſunny Places, Pliny] and where much Snow falls. There is 
great Plenty of it at Memphis | Pheneum, according to Pliny, 

alen, and Oribaſius] in Arcadia. | i 

The Root drank in Wine ſtops a Looſeneſs, and provokes 

Urine ; dry'd to a Powder, it is with good Effect ſprinkled on 


old Ulcers, and ſtops Bleeding; but it is difficult to cut on 


account of its Solidity.  Dizsſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 62. 

Its Root is ſweetiſh, aſtringent, and gives a deep Tincture 
of Red to the blue Paper ; the Leaves give it hardly any ; 
they are bitter, and ſmell like Elder, which ſhews that the 
fetid Oil is found in greater Quantity in the Leaves, and that 
it involves the acrid Salt and Earth. This Plant is not in Uſe ; 
Nevertheleſs, a Night's Infuſion of it in Wine is given with 
Succeſs for Retention of Urine, and for the Gravel by ſome 
Herbariſts at Paris. Martyn's Tournefort. | 

Dale obſerves, that the Deſcription of the Afragalus in 

Dioſcorides is ſo ſhort and imperfect, that to this very Day it 
remains doubtful to what Plant it belongs, ſome aſcribing it 
to one, ſome to another. But whatever others may think, 
ſays he, I chuſe to refer it with Rauwolf to the above- 
mentioned, | 


' ASTRANTIA. A Name for Maſterwort. See Iup-- 


RATORIA, . W | 
But there is another Plant alſo called 4/frantia, which is thus 
diſtinguiſhed by Authors. : A 
Aſftrantia nigra, Offic. Ger. 828. Raii Hift. 1. 475. L 
trantia, Rivin. Irr. Pent. Buxb. 33. Aſtrantia major, Mor. 
Umb. 7. Elem. Bot. 263. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 226. Aftran- 
tia nigra major, 'Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 279. Aftrantia major, corona 
floris purpuraſcente, Tourn. Inſt. 314. Boerh. Ind. A. 73. 
Aſtrantia nigra frve Veratrum nigrum Dioſcoridis, Ger. Emac. 
78. Helleborus niger, Saniculæ folio, major, C. B. Pin. 186. 
ark. Theat. 213. Sanicula Pwr quibuſdam, aliis Helle- 
borus niger, J. B. 3. 638. Chomel. 567. BLACK MAS- 
TERWORT. | 
This Plant is cultivated in the Gardens of Botaniſts, and 


flowers in July. Its black and fibrous Roots are only uſed. It 
is ſaid to purge melancholic Humours ; and Dodoneus thinks 
that it reſembles the Veratrum nigrum of Dioſcorides, both in 


its Form and Qualities. Hildanus preſcribes it for the Cure 
of a ſcirrhous Spleen. Dale, any Ma 
 ASTRAPE, ase, Lightning. It is reckon'd by Ga- 
len amongſt the ProcatarRit Cauſes of an Epilepſy. Caffel, 
ASTRICTA. An Epithet very frequently apply'd to Auus, 
the Belly: It implies Coſtiveneſs, and is oppos'd to Soluta, 
loofe. 15 3 2 5 
AST RICTORIA. The fame as ASTRINGENTIA. 
ASTRINGENTIA. Aſtringents. 1 
I I ſhall here principally conſider Aſtringent Remedies taken 
by the Mouth; for Aftringent Topics come more properly 
under the Article Styptica. TER Pe e e 
Aſtringents are very proper to reſtore a Tone and Elaſticity 
to the animal Fibres, when debilitated by Diſeaſes, Intempe- 
rance, or Accident. Bit theſe are very ſeldom proper, with- 
out a previous Attenuation of the Juices, and a Courſe of 
„ | i Deob- 
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Deobſtruent Medicines ; becauſe Obſtructions are more firmly 
riveted, and the viſcid Juice circulate with more Difficulty, 
when the Diameters of the Veſſels are contracted by Aſtrin- 


ts. 
® Among the ſeveral Claſſes of corroborative Medicines, that of 
Aftringents is none of the leaſt conſiderable and important. 
e ſeveral Subſtances which come under this Denomination 
are alſo by the Latins tyV'd Valnerary, and by the Greeks Trau- 
matic Medicines. Their Virtues in general confiſt in a certain 
fix'd and gently conſtrictive Principle, by means of which they 
bens ap. the Fares wad Fibres that are too much relaxed, cor- 
roborate thoſe which are weakened, and conſolidate and aggluti- 
nate ſuch as are corroded and wounded. The principal Medi- 
cines belonging to this Claſs are, the Roots of Avens, Tor- 
mentil, Biftore, the greater Conſound, Cinquefoil, Plantain, 
and Rhapontic. The Herbs Periwincle, Sanicle, Winters- 
en, the greater Conſound, Bugle, Saracens Conſound, 
ſeberries, Agrimony, St. Jobn's Wort, with its. Flowers, 
Yarrow with its Tops, Horſe-tail, Paul's Betony, Strawber- 
ries, Vervain, Mouſe-ear, Tree Germander, all of Plan- 
tain, Oak-leaves, Feruſalem Oak, Baum, Mint, Betony, and 
Lamium, or the Dead Nettle ; the Flowers of Roſes and u- 
ſtines; the Peruvian Bark, that of Pomgranates, and of the 
Root of the Egyptian Thorn; the Juice of the Egyptian Thorn, 
Japan Earth, n's- blood, Hurtle - berries, and Quinces ; 
of Spices, the Nutmeg; of Mineral Subftances, the Blood- 
ſtone, Alum, and all Species of Earths and Marles ; of Chymi- 
cal Preparations, the- Chalybeate Flowers of Sal Ammoniac, 
and the Chalybeate Liquor prepar'd from the Caput Mortuum 
of the beate Flowers of that Salt; of Offical Prepara- 
tions, the Traumatic Eſſence of Wedelius. | 
The ſeveral Subſtances now mention'd operate by means of 
a conſiderably fix'd terreſtrial Principle, in Conjunction with an 
Acid: And as, by conſtricting the too much relax'd Fibres, 
they free them from a Congeſtion and Stagnation of Humours ; 
ſo, by bringing them into a nearer Contact with each other, 
they promote their Conſolidation and Coaleſcence. But this 
conſtrictive Virtue is not equally ſtrong and powerful in all the 
Subſtances we have mention d; for in the Tormentil- root, in 
the Biſtort-root, and its Extract, in the Balauſtine- flowers, the 
Pomgranate-bark, the Oak- leaves, the Alum, the Chalybeate 


Liquor, the Juice and Bark of the Egyptian Thorn, the Quin- 


ces, and dry d Hurtle-berries, this aſtringent ity is much 
ftronger than in what we commonly call the ny Herbs, 
which conſiſting of a ſubtile, . and alcaline Principle, 
intermix'd with Particles of a ſulphureous, balſamic, and ſome- 
what fix d Nature, operate more ſafely and mildly, and are of 
ſingular Uſe and Advantage in the Practice of Phyſic. But that 
theſe Fulneraries, as as the ſtronger and more powerful 
Aftringents, contain a Principle of a ſubtile, diſſolvable, and 
earthy Nature, is plain from this, that rich Infuſions of them, 
upon the Admixture of Vitriol of Mars, or even of any Chaly- 
beate Liquor whatever, become black, and aſſume an inky 


Colour, juſt as they would do by the Addition of Galls. 


If Skill and uncommon Caution are requiſite in the Uſe of 
any Medicines whatever, they are certainly ſo in the Admini- 
ftration of Afringents ; for ſince not only the Soundneſs of the 


Body in general, and of its ſeveral Parts, but alſo Life itſelf, is 


maintain'd and preſerved by the perpetual, progreſſive, and cir- 
culatory Motion: of ſufficiently attenuated fluid Humours 
thro' the Compages of the Body, which is almoſt quite vaſcular, 
and compoſed of inconceivably minute and ſlender DuQts ; and 
fince, at the fame time, ſuch are the Natures and Properties of 
Aftringents as to inſpiſſate our Fluids, when mix'd with them, 
and brace up the Pores and Ducts of our Solids ; tis therefore 
obvious to every one, that Remedies, of this Claſs muſt be un- 
friendly to the very Natures, and vital Motions, of animal Bo- 
dies; for which-Reaſon they are not ſo ſafe and fecure as ſome 
may imagine, unleſs when uſed with the utmoſt Care and Cir- 
cumſpection: For daily Experience convinces us, that Medi- 
cines of an aſtringent ity, raſhly and unſkilfully apply d for 

5 
W's Hema eee en- e 

, ſpaſmodic Diſorders, Colics, and hypo- 


carrying 
mittent Fevers ; ſince by 278 Aſtrin the viſcid, 
bilious, and ſalival Sordes, lodged in the Prime Fe, and which 
ought to be diſcharged, are ſo much the longer ſhut up and re- 
tain'd, by which means a ſtill more formidable Diſorder is 


If Neceffity ſhould, at any time, call for the Uſe of Aſtrin- 


gents of this Nature, they are not to be adminiſter'd all at 


once, but 4 in Doſes, and in Conjunction with 
a ſufficient Quaati E iquid ;- preſcribing at the 
fame time a 4 Degree of Þxercif for the Patient, which 1 
always do, when I either order the Perwvian Bark, or any Me- 


- 'dicines whatever of the Chalybeate Kind. 


u highly unſafe and dangerous to repreſs exceflive Vomit- 


for the moſt part depend, as much as Effect ee 


ence to the Water ; becauſe then a much —_— 
; the Bark will remain ſuſpended therein. © 1, yp 
ſmall Portion of Storax or Benjamin to be 


ings Diſcharges of bloody Urine Ss hapes 

Ut n , or Anus, and Spitting of Blood, by — a 

— ſince the Patients are _ ſure to ſuſe f. 
ractice, unleſs the Spaſms, on which theſe Di 5 


mediate Cauſes, are firſt ſooth'd, the violent = he 
Motions of the Fluids check'd, and the excebitine A | 
natural Afluence of Humours derived to other Pan 11 


Wounds, Eroſions, and Solutions of Continuity bu * 


ſome Diſeaſes of a chronical and violent Nature; ſuch 


Stone, when theſe Indiſpoſitions draw thei 4 
Tone of the Viſcera M air Origins fro 


rary and gently aftringent Medicines, are of finguly & 
and produce excellent Effects; eſpecially in preventing fi 
and ſtony Concretions in the = nar which, for the 
part, ariſe from theſe Organs being too much relaw'd o 
rated. Upon this Subject I would recommend Hai 
Diſſertation, concerning the Uſe of Aſtringents in the him 
Intention is alſo very well anſwer'd by Infuſions of Lane 
its Tops, of Paul's Betony, Ground-ivy, Strawherrig 
1 the Bark of the Egyptian Thorn-root. [nin 
tary Diſcharges of the Urine, ariſing from too great Rely 
of the Sphincter Muſcle of the Bladder, whether in Ch 
or in —_— I have m_o_ Infuſions of this Nature px 
very happy Effects; ing externally, at the fame 
refify'd Spirits of Wine,” © " 

In Caſes where the external Parts are hurt or wounded, 
rectify'd Spirit of Wine proves, by itſelf, a noble and « 
cious Vulnerary ; ſince it puts a ſpeedy Stop to Deflua 
the Blood and Humours, and is of ſingular Service whe 
more ſenſible nervous and tendinous Parts have ſuffer d 
great an Effuſion of Blood; for ſpirituous Liquors noi 
5 mv the Juices of the human Body, as wy by 
the Experiment upon Blood and Lymph, but alſo, by ren 
the ſuperfluous Humidity, render the Fibres tenſe and 


and, by bracing them more ſtrongly up, prevent 
the Blood, and carry off Pains — n 


ſpirituous Water, call'd L'. Eau d Arguebuſade, or Aqua 
taria, uſed in our own Days, a deſpicable _— 
= dh. by Diſtillation in Balneo Marie, from ſome 
vulnerary Herbs, and Rheniſh Wine: But its Virt 
Efficacy are to be aſcrib'd to the Spirit and the Wine, 
than to the Herbs, whoſe Virtues are lodged in a fx'd 
Principle, which does not come over the Helm of tht 
Hoffman, Lemery direfts the Agua Sclopetaria to be ma 
hite Wine, See AQUA. ; 

The Simples commonly term'd Aftringents, print 
abound with rough, earthy, or ſaline Particles, and t 
heavy compact Texture, which, at firſt View, forbids un 
be meddled with by Diſtillation. In Tincture likewiſe, 
- mary Menftruum, they are very unſuitable ; decal 
ſuperior Gravities and Bulks will not ſuffer them to uli 
and be ſuſpended in, ſuch Liquors. 

In Decoction, indeed, many  Aftringents may bt * 
with Efficacy, eſpecially thoſe of a ſaline and flypic\ 
as Alum, and Oak-bark; but few others d 
thus order'd to J becauſe they are too bea) K 

uid. 92 


not for a Mixture of ſomewhat moiſt and oily to k*? t 


ſomewhat of a like Nature; but this is certainly put 
1 But in Decoctoꝶ 


an aqueous Vehicle, this finer Part is not only ſaved, N 
wiſe all that is moft ſubtle therein is ſuſpended in de 
the groſſer Parts only falling to the Bottom, jp wee | 
from the Thickneſs of ſuch Deco&tions. So thi, | 
of this by Decoction, there is only obtain d the - 
Subſtance, which cannot be procur d any other wa 90 
very different from what is commonly . 
for here the Ingredient is in ſome meaſure dio 
mately united with the Liquor. | id 
ment of this Drug Decoction, ſomewhat mort © 
than can be got by ſimple I incture, eſpecially thicker l. 
gredients are added, that, by boiling, give * 


of tie 


which not only enables the Liquor to hold up mot 


vounded, 
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es alſo thereunto ſuch a Warmth and Scent, as is very 


jc truſt therefore of the Bark, in this Form, is 
oy —_—_ it depends upon a Suppoſition, that it is 


ven 
ance, but alſo with greater Advantages than can 
*” ther means be come at. For when it is given in the 
Powder that can Poſſibly be obtain'd from the Mortar and 
it is yet too coarſe for a weaken'd Conſtitution, and 
fre frequently, by its Stimulus, brings on a Diarrhcea ; 
xs this way it is too fine to give any ſuch Diſturbance in 
{Paſlages, and not only ſtrains, by the common Courſe 
lation, much farther, but gives a more uniform and 
1 Contraction to the debilitated and relax'd Fibres: "Thoſe 
try it this way alſo, ſeldom find fo —_ Relapſes as are 
iy, after ſome Days, with the coarſer Powder. 
"conſiderable Addition may be made to the medicinal 


very 


of moſt of this Claſs in Decoction, by a Mixture of 
becauſe they greatly improve any aſtringent or ſtyptic 
ry; and whoſoever tries this, with the Bark in particular, 

*nerience its Succeſs in moſt Intentions for which it is 
iled, but eſpecially in that of a Styptic in Hæmorrhages; 
«+ Caſe alſo an Addition of red Roſes, at the latter End 

Decoction, is not only of Service, but alſo helps agree- 
* iſguiſe the Medicine. | ; ; 
te Caution ought by no means to be here omitted, 
ming this Form, with the Simples of this Claſs. 
z very common way, in the Shops, to clarify their 
ons with the White of an Egg, to render them 
beautiful to the Eye; but where their Virtues are expect- 

zany thing glutinous, groſs, or earthy, ſuch Procedure 
deſtroys the Intention, becauſe thoſe Parts are entangled 
the Egg, and riſe up with it in the Scum ; and for this 

it is, that almoſt all Syrups made from DecoCtions are 
xr nothing, becauſe in their Clarifications they are robb'd 
ar Virtues, 

ze, indeed, ſome Officinal Syrups from Materials of 
miſton, as the Syrup of Mint, that of Myrtles, and ſome 

n; but the Neglect they are under in common Prac- 

hews what Service is to be had from them: They may, 

s, ſerve as weak Auxiliaries, to things of more Efficacy, 
etening them, or reducing them into ſome convenient 

3 Boles, Electuaries, or the like; but no further are 
be truſted, | | 
temporaneous Electuaries likewiſe, things of this Tex- 

ſe very ſuitable, and ſome, which require but ſmall Quan- 
Ir Doſe, come well enough in Pills; but they are con- 
Into Officinal Electuaries with great Diſadvantage, be- 
of their long Continuance in a moiſt Form; and more 
Wy with Honey or Syrups, which are much inclin'd to 
It; and this ſubjects thera to ſuch Changes as quite 
their medicinal Virtues ; for that Hardneſs or Rigidity, 
. their ingency conſiſts, ſoftens, and, as it were, rots, 
ontinual Moiſture. Thus the Conſection of Fracaſto- 
lich is a Compoſition wholly ſelected out of this Claſs, 
1 9 fa by Age, and will in time change from a 
mig) Heng, into an almoſt taſteleſs, ſoft, ſlippery. 
f. Alteration, indeed, is much haſten'd by the 

Bea, and Cum Arabic. For this Reaſon many | xm 
the Species for this Electuary dry; as alſo thoſe for the 
wn of Hyacinth, tho” the College have now thought fit 
the latter Compoſition. All the Simples, therefore, of 
12 are with the greateſt Advantage kept in 
r for extemporaneous Occaſions. Quincy's Prælect. 
Wk EFeuoy. The ſame as ASTRAGALUS. 

BLES, dg Bh, or age B, from dsesr, a 
oy ſtrike, Planet-ftruck, blaſted. This is 
* of Plants; but is ſometimes apply d to human 
Al then ſignifies Apoplectic, and ſometimes Sphacelated. 


n *BOLMOS, #5e9Borouds, Sideration, or Blaſting 

om Cn ts = ſometimes apply d to the Body, as in 
exies. 

WCYNOLOGHA, from dcesr, a Star, xder, a Dog, 

. Vulertation, or Treatiſe. The Name of a Trea- 


1 


N 


W. 7. Lithog. Brit. Ne. 163. Charlt. 
| Lan 67. Schw. 366. Mer. Pin. Hh xg Stellaris 
> 22 Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 872. Ste/laris lapis 
fan © Lap, 35. STAR-STONE. 
ime, Porous, moderately hard, and white, and as 
W a Gon“ Head, Te is found in ſome Quarries 
my. It is eſteem'd antipeſtilential, an 
01e in . g — 0 
. See 6 a Star, and A9 a Wo | 
4 


to a Stomach weaken'd and pall'd by a Fever and 


in Subſtance ; whereas it is not only thus 


AST 


ASTRONOMIA, from drew, a Star; and vu, Laith. 
Aſtronomy, * 

No Part of natural Knowledge has more employ d the 
Thoughts of the Learned, than the Influence of the Stars upon 
human Bodies; and, indeed, no one, who has but a moderate 
Acquaintance with polite Learning, can be ignorant of the Diſ- 

+ Putes and Controverſies ſtarted on this Subject by the Phyſicians 
and Philoſophers of our own Age. Some deny and explode 
an Influx of the Stars altogether; but at the ſame time ad- 
mit and patronize the Influence and Efficacy of the Sun upon 
terreſtrial Bodies. They who embrace this Opinion, aſſert, 
that the Planets and fix'd Stars are removed at ſuch an immenſe 
Diſtance from our Globe, that the very Light they diffuſe can 
have no Influence upon it, much lefs that they themſelves can 
2 any Effects upon ſuch Bodies as are contain'd in it: 


Sun, on the other hand, is, according to them, the —4 


Body whoſe benign Influence extends to our Earth, and whoſe 
kindly Warmth rears up the vaſt Variety of Plants, and che- 
riſhes the ſeveral Species of Animals, with which it abounds ; 
for they will by no means allow, that the Planets produce any 
ſenſible or manifeſt Effects upon any Parts of this our Habita- 


tion, But tho? I abſolutely deny, that the Fates, the Morals, 


and the Fortunes of Men depend upon the Stars alone, I never- 
theleſs affirm, that theſe have a very ſurpriſing and remarkable 
Influence upon the ſeveral Bodies on our Earth. This Opinion 


| has been embraced by many of the Moderns, but more eſpecial- 


ly by the Literati of England, whoſe Induſtry, in clearing up 
is Point, deſerves to be crown'd with all the Encomiums that 
are due to profound Learning, and a diſintereſted Love of 
Truth ; for theſe Gentlemen have, with a great deal of Judg- 
ment, maintain'd the Influence of the Stars, not only with 
regard to the Phænomena of Meteors, but alſo with regard to 
the human Body, conſider'd as ſubject to Diſeaſes and Diſorders, 
Nor, indeed, could this Doctrine be unknown to the Antients, 
who aſcrib'd a great deal to the Stars, and even carried the 
Point fo far, as to deduce the immediate Cauſes of the ſeveral 
Accidents and Revolutions of Life from them. In ſhort, they 
were ſo prepoſſeſs'd in Favour of this Notion, that they ac- 
counted for Health and Diſeaſes, the Tempers and Diſpoſitions 
of Men, and, which is {till more, the Fates of Kingdoms, and 
the Origins of Wars, from the Influences of the heavenly Bodies. 
As this is the Caſe, it muſt be a Taſk no lefs curious and plea- 


ſant, than uſeful and profitable, to inquire, whether there 


really is ſuch an Influx of the Stars upon ferreſtrial Bodies, how 

far it extends, and what Notions Truth and Fact will authorize 

m_ entertain concerning it ; and this is what I at preſent 
eſign. 

Fi ſtronomy, then, or a Knowledge of the Stars, has all along, 
even from the earlieſt Ages, been highly eſteem'd, and had in 
the greateſt Honour. It is at firſt ſaid to have been invented by 
the Egyptians, and by them tranſmitted to other Nations, 
where it met with a favourable Reception, and many zealous 
Votaries. And, indeed, the Reaſons are plain why the earlier 
Ages paid ſuch an uncommon Veneration to this Science, fince 
they were ſufficiently appris'd of the numberleſs Advantages. 


which accrue to Mankind from the Stars and heavenly Bodies: 


For Aſtronomy acquaints us with the various, but ſtill” regular, 
Courſes of different Stars, and diſcovers their Poſitions, Mo- 
tions, and Conjunctions; which are not only glaring Inſtances 
of the amazing Grandeur and Extent of the univerſal Syſtem, 
but alſo irrefragable Proofs of the Skill and Wiſdom of its adoras 
ble Author. Beſides, all ſublunary Bodies partake of the benign 
Influence of the Stars, which by their genial Rays diffuſe a cer- 
tain Life and Vigour to them. By obſerving the Stars we are 
enabled to diſcover the Situations of different Seas and Coun- 
tries, to aſcertain the Diſtances of Places, and meaſure out 
Time into the ſeveral Diviſions of Years, Months, and Days. 
By means of the heavenly Bodies timorous Mortals were taught 
to deſpiſe the Fury of the Waves; and the daring Phaenitians, 
truſting to their SLi in Aſtronomy, firſt ventur'd to fail upon 
the Main, and truſt their Lives to Ships, render'd leſs danger- 
ous by their Knowledge of this Science. By this we are alſo 
enabled not only to account for, but alſo to foretel and calcu- 
late the ſeveral Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon, with the great- 
eſt Exactneſs and Preciſion. Tis not therefore to be doubted, 
but the different Situations and Poſitions of the Stars vary the 
State of the Weather, and the Seaſons of the Year, and conſe- 


quently induce various Changes both upon Vegetables and Anj- 


mals. For this very Reaſon, *tis neceſſary every Phyſician 
ſhould: be acquainted” with enen, that he may be enabled 
to account for epidemical Biſtempers: But let it be remem- 


ber'd, that, when I require Atronemy in a Phyſician, 1 do | 


not mean that Mock-ſcience below all Regard, which, 
with a great deal of uper/titious Solemnity, and no Truth 
at all, predicts the Fortunes, the DINER, and the Deaths 
of People, by drawing what we call their" Horoſcope, or inquite- 
ing into 

their Nativity. Thoſe trifling Mortals, who apply their Minds 
to this diminutive” Study, loſeè their Labour in an egregious 
manner; ſince they cultivate and adore a Science, * 5 

ame 


e Poſitions and Aſpects of the'Stars at the Hour of 


* 
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Name) which has neither /deculative Truth, nor Uſe in human 


Life, to recommend it. They might indeed, with my Leave, 


reverence it as highly as they would, provided the Dignity of 


genuine and real Afronomy was not brought into Diſgrace 4 


their Folly and Impertinence : But I find myſelf animated wi 

ajuſt Indignation, when I reflect, that this predict ing Art has, 
in ſome meaſure, deprived Affronomy of that and 
Veneration which were once ſo juſtly paid it. I frankly 
own, that the Stars, conſidered as remote Cauſes, may con- 
tribute ſomewhat even in Things of this Nature; but! I can 
never, at the ſame time, admit, that any ſuch Occur- 
rences can poſhbly be predicted from them alone: For 
this Reaſon many of the Antients not only mentioned this 
Practice as an Abuſe, but ſeverely cenſured it as ſuch. . Of 
theſe the moſt noted. is Albertus, who, conſidering the Time in 


which he liv'd, is deſervedly eſteemed a great Man. This Au- 


thor, in his Book de Mineral. Tract. 3. C. 3. has theſe Words, 
„ Many,” ſays he, who pretend to foretel Things from the 
ce Stars, are often found to be wrong in their Predictions; and 
* by their Lyes bring ¶Hronomy, which is a valuable and uſe- 
<< ful Science, into Contempt and Diſgrace.” Averrhoes is of 
the ſame Opinion; for in the Cautica Auicennæ he uſes theſe 
Words : ** The Art of Aſtro is ill founded, and its Prin- 
<< ciples are for the moſt part falſe.” Apollonius alſo is, by 
Philoſtratus, repreſented as giving his Suffrage in our Favour. 
« As for my Share, ſays he, ©* I think the Power of predict- 
< ing Events from the Stars, and the Art of Divination in ge- 
<< neral, are Things placed beyond the Reach of the human 
< Faculties; neither do I know, that any Mortal is a real Maſter 


& of them.. No leſs intolerable is the Inſolence of thoſe who 


diftinguiſh Days into lucky and wnlucky ; and with that View 
compoſe annual Calendars. Theſe infallible Prophets, with a 
happy Clauſe of Reſervation, which bears, If God pleaſe, pro- 
nounce like ſo-many Oracles, that ſuch and ſuch Days ſhall be 
lucky, and ſuch and ſuch others the Reverſe ; and what crowns 
the F: arce is, that their Knowledge and Skill in this way extend 
to the moſt ridiculous and inconſiderable things in Life; for, in 
the Books of this worthy Claſs of Mortals, you may be in- 
formed which Days are moſt lucky for putting on a new Suit 


of Cloaths; and which moſt proper for counting your Money. 


From theſe Magazines you may learn, which Days you ought 
to chooſe for ſelling, and which for making Purchaſes. Theſe 
Treaſures of uſeful Knowledge will alſo direct you to the very 
Day on which you ought to cut your Hair, or ſhave your 
Beard. Here their matchleſs Impudence does not ſtop, but 
boldly incroaches on the ſacred Province of Phyſic, by fixin 

ſome Days as particularly proper for Veneſection, Purging, an 

the Exhibition of other Medicines, Langius, who was Maſter 
at once. of the Simplicity and Learning of the Antients, in 
Ep. 35. P. 1. on this Occaſion falls into this rapturous Excla- 
mation, O Flagris dignum Facinus, quo innumeros perdunt 
gros O blackeſt of Crimes, and worthy of the ſevereſt 


«<< Chaſtiſement, ſince by it Numbers of Patients are de- 
C ftroy'd!”” 


But tho” we reject the ſuperſtitious Fables of Aſtrologers, as 
impertinent and idle, yet we muſt beware of running into the 
oppolite Extreme, and woerly denying all Influence and Effi- 
cacy of the Stars. If we ſhould, our Conduct would be highly 
impious, and throw a manifeſt Reflection upon the Wiſdom 
and Skill of that Being who formed the vaſt and harmonious 
Frame of Nature; for we cannot poſſibly ſuppoſe, that the 
ſpacious .Canopy of Heaven was thus beſpangled with radiant 

Irbs, and adorned with twinkling Stars, for no other End 
than to direct our Steps by their Light, feaſt our Eyes by their 
Splendor, or gratify the noble Excurſions of our Fancies by 
the Immenſity of their Number. We ought rather to con- 
clude, that adorable Author of Nature deſigned them for 
diſpenſing Bleflings of a higher and more important Nature to 
the human Species. The ſurpriſing Number, the vaſt Bulk, 


and the regular Motions, of the heavenly Bodies, ſtruck the 


Antients with ſuch an awful Veneration for them, that they 


paid them a divine Homage, erected Altars for their Worſhip, 


ed Regard for 


and in ſhort neglected no Circumſtance by which they could 


teſtify an unfeigned, but impious and ill 


the S They were well appriſed of the Efficacy of theſe 


Bodies, and throughly convinced, that im Life and 
Vigour almoſt to every ſublunary Object. For this Reaſon tis 
the leſs to be wondered, that the antient Phyſicians conſulted 
the Stars ſo much in the Cure of Diſeaſes, and rely'd ſo firmly 
on the Obſervations they made from them. But though their 


Diligence in this reſpect calls for due Encomiums at our Hands, 
yet their Fate is to be lamented; becauſe their want of due Ex- 


perience, and proper Obſervations, left them in the Dark, as to 
the real Manner in which the Stars operate on terreſtrial Bodies. 
The Nature and Extent of this Influx or Operation is what 1 
now intend to handle, and that in ſuch a manner, as to ſeparate 


Truth from Falſhood, and diftinguiſh between what is uſeful, 


and what is trifling... For this Purpoſe it ſeems neceſſary, that 


* # , 


I not only. confirm my Opinion by the Authorities of the 
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Learned, but alſo give it the more noble 
of Reaſon and Argument. 
therefore my Opinion, that not only the di | 


More eſpec 
mediately by 
ced and hy 
ous Chang 


"Tis 
Moon, 


rate upon terreſtrial Bodies ; and that im 
ther and Atmoſphere, theſe, being influen 
by the Stars, muſt of Conſequence induce vari 
Alterations, not o 
Thus tis paſt all 


ducing 


Hence any one, who allows himſelf to think, muſt 
that Aſtronomy is not only an Ornament, but al 
genuine Pepe 4 to a Phyſician. 

1 


I ſhall now collect the moſt noted Paſſages of the dine! 


AST 


and weighty Sag 


but alſo the. other Stars, the Planets 


ay on vegetable, but alſo on animal Þ, 


Alterations, and exciting Commotions, 


pocrates, which have a Tendency either to illuſtrate the Þ 


or prove the Importance, of this DoQrine. The firſt of ti 
egant Paſſage in his Book de Aere, Locis, et Apis: 0 
ſays he, any one diligently obſerves the Changes of chef 
5 ſons, and the Manner in which the Riſin 


<< the Stars happen, 


that el 


„% one 


<< ignorant of, Aſtronomy, becauſe ſuch a one cannot 


ought to commit the Care of his Health to him w 


Loc. & Aguis, 


„ ſhould conſider the Riſings of the Stars, eſpecially of 


«« Dog-ſtar, Arcturus, and the Pleiades, 
<< Seaſons, Diſeaſes are moſt ſkilfull 
*< thoſe which will prove mortal, beſt 
milder ones, which will either entirely quit the Patien 


« paſs 


ſince, at theſe 
Y prognoſticated ; 


into Diſorders of ſome other Form and Nature,” 


the Whole, Anatomy is the Right Eye of Medicine, a 


ignorant 0 


Knowledge * the Stars its Left. And the Phyſician ul 
Aſtronomy, Nays . Aibo Hazen Halii Flu 


ragel, is like a blind Man, who, groping for his Way wit 
<< a Staff, ſtumbles hither and thither at random; or! 
<+ infatuaged and irreſolute Fool, who is guided in his Ca 


cc fal 
t the heavenly Bodies operate on our Atmoſphere, i 


ſe and deluſive Appearances of Good and Eyil.” 


aſſerted by the divine Hippocrates in that memorable Pal 


his Book de Flatibus, where he uſes theſe Words: / 


intermediate Space between the Heavens and our Earth 
led with Spirit; and indeed the Efficacy and Virued 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, are imparted to us by meansd 
* Spirit.” By the Spirit, or 2d re, in this Pall 
without Doubt underſtands the Winds, the Ether, ad 


Atmoſphere. 


But Galen, Lib. 2. Prorrheticor. beautifull 


monſtrates the Influx of the Stars upon terreſtrial Bodies i 


Words 
c had 


: *© If,” ſays he, „the mutual Aſpects of ti 
no Influence on things below); and if the dung 


< that glorious Source of Light and Life, ſhould onh! 


cc low 


to act upon our Earth, then the four Seaſons ( 


* Year would invariably preſerve the ſame Appearance 


«© Tem 
© Year that he does in another. 


perature, ſince the Sun performs the ſame Courſe 
But the Seaſas @ 


«© Year are not, in Conſequence of this, invariably ( 


% ſame Nature and Temperature. 
& fore concur in 


The Stars mul! 
roducing their different Qualities ine 


«© Years.” But ! ſhall now have recourſe to the ug 


of Experience, and from them deduce the Power and 
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of the Stars in raiſing Storms, exciting Tempel, 


lating the State of the Weather in general 
ticularly 


. Andhere'l 
to be remembered, that we are not ſo much in 


the ſeveral Aſpects of the Moon with reſpect to the 1 


the mutual Aſpects of the Planets with regard 


though 


to each 
the' Moon is not at the ſame time to be * 


look d and diſregarded in this Affair. Cool and 


celebrated Engliſh Philoſophers, have very judiciou u 


judicioul 
ſame Obſervation; and indeed repeated Experience 
firmed me in the full Perſuaſion of it. i 
When Saturn has an Aſpect to any Planet, ere 
whether he is in Conjunction with that Planet, of 


ſition to it; whether his Aſpect with regard 


to it le 


trine, or quartile, he compreſſes the Air, and xr 


Winds, 


which for the moſt part blow from the Not 1 


in the Winter Seaſon he. produces keen and intenk 


renders. the Nights ſerene and clear ; an 


4 in the pi 


eſpecially in the Month of May, ſuch Aſpects ute 


and un 


Cold, which proves hurtful to Plants, ff 


thoſe of the exotic Kind, or ſuch as are not the muff 


of our own Soil; when, on the other hand, Saen 
junction with Venus, we may expect cold Rais, 
with Weſterly and Northerly Winds. 

Jupiter concurring in any of the fotemen 


another 


tioned Wo 
Planet, is generally obſerved to excite Windy | 


[ 


iſpute, as I ſhall afterward; 

ſhew, that the Stars are capable of exciting W 
Winds, and Commotions in the Atmoſphere ; 9, 
cumſtance we may eaſily conceive the Poſibi] 


rious Ston 
m which g 
ty of their 
in Our Bod 
plainh | 
lo a req 


a : 9s and Ketti 9 
he will by this means be qualifel uf 


<< ſee the State of the Weather throughout the Yew» 
in another Treatiſe he affirms, in as many Words, « Thi 


is, fays he, ** abſolutely neceſſary 


diſtinguiſhed from 
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an 1 Autumn; and it farely happens, that loud 


* Winds blow, F iter has art that very Sea- 
my to ſoms of the reſt of the Planets, which favours 
eu] \ Ab thereof, Among the Rain-ptoducing Planets, 
1 | * ptincipal, eech when ſhe is in Conjunction 
dun ert, Juturn, or Fupiter. principal Planets 


Face of Nature with ferene Weather, and 
i art ett to dur Atthbſphere, are the Sun and 
fly in the Summer Seafon, and when they happen 
u Conſunggion With each other. They alſo produce the 
fect though in a milder Degree, when they are in Con- 
n with Jupiter and Mercury. 5 

ry produces ſuch 

Showers, ſerene We 
* ſucceed each on 


bag 


frequently in one and the ſame 


© ous Stagnations and Infatctions in theſe Parts. 


A8 Tf 


about the Parts deftin'd for the Evacuation of Blood, are by 
that means brought on. Theſe Seaſons are no leſs dangero 
to thoſe whoſe Circulations are languid; and who are advanced 
in Years; who at theſe Times have Reaſon to be afraid of vari- 
For this Rea- 
fon they have both Theory and Experience on their Side; who 
before the Equinoxes carefully recommend and injoin Vene- 
ſection to People of plethoric Habits, and ſuch as are ſubje& to 
Effuſions of Blood; for by this means the moſt effectual Me- 
thod is taken to prevent the Diſorder ; and the Effuſion of 
Blood, which otherwiſe ſeemed ready to make its Ap ce, 
is both quickly and ſafely warded off. If the Blood diſcovers a 
Tendency to diſcharge itſelf by the hzmorrhoidal Veins, Ve- 
neſection in the Foot is moſt proper; If on the other hand it 
is inclined to come away by the Lungs and Noſtrils, a Vein 
is moſt advantageouſly opened in the Arm. 


The Equinoxes are particularly prejudicial to Phthiſical and 
Hectic Patients, and ſuch as languiſh under flow Diſorders. If 
at theſe Seaſons chronical Diſorders happen, they generally ter- 
minate in the Death of the Patient, or in a welcome Recovery 
but it rarely happens, that Patients labouring under Diſeaſes of 
this Nature ſurvive the Equinoxes, but for the moſt part fall 
. Jupiter and Mercury exert their Force and Influence unavoidably Victims to the Force of the Diſeaſe with which 
285 in many Winds in the Spring and Autumn, they ſtruggled. | 
© the Summer. But of all the Seaſons of the Year, none uring the Winter Solſtice, Nature is in het weakeſt State, 
Msfortune to be rendered fo difagreeable and pernicious the Body languiſhes, and becomes leſs fit for Secretion and Ex- 
my and inconſtant Weather, as the Autumn; for which cretion, than at other Times. For this Reaſon thoſe who at 
it is 2 very dangerous Seaſon, and puts an End to the this Time are ſeized with acute Diſorders, are in imminent 


werttions of theſe Plattets vary very widely, accordin 
1 Situation of the Sun, and the various Seaſons of 


0 Colds than in the Summer. Sol and Mars alſo re, 
ummer 


celan of many, by the great Variety of too ſenſible Changes Danger, and frequently die. At this Seaſon alſo the ſmalleſt 
cially don the State of the Air and Weather; ſince about Noon Error committed with regard to Regimen, and the Non-natu- 
| — ris hot, and in the Evenings, Nights, and Mornings, rals, is attended with fatal Conſequences, and often lays too 
cated; | 


ſure a Foundation for Diſeaſes; The learned Sanforiusg in his 


4 from e not on this Occaſion be improper to inquire how far Treatiſe de Medicina Statica, well obſerves, that, about the 

, Patient von contributes either to increafe or diminiſh the Force Winter Solſtice, we perſpire a Pound leſs than at other Times. 

_ fuence of the Planets ; for tis 17 from many accu- By which Obſervation he plainly demonſtrates, that at this Sea- 

cine, > (ervations, that the Full Moon fo ſurpriſingly imparts her ſon the Perſpiration is def-ive, the Motion of the Blood lan- 

%, © the other Planets, as in a remarkable Manner to in- guid, and the Force of the moving Fibres weakened and im- 
ils | 


and heighten'their Influence and Efficacy. And, what is 


. very Reaſon the divine Hippocrates, in his 
re wonderful, her Influence upon them is ſo conſider- 


aired, For this | 
Book de Aere, Locis, & Aquis, diſcatds the Uſe of Medi- 


a; at they ſometimes anticipate it two or three Days before cines about any of the Solſtices, in theſe Words: But we 
f _ e becomes and complete. Beſides, the Power are above all things to have a Regard to the more remarkable 
Eil“ fence of the Moon is ſufficiently demonſtrated by this Changes of the Seaſons, eſpecially the Solſtices, on which 
ſphere, 0 #:nce, that under all her Quadratures the State of the . Occafioris we muſt neither exhibit purging Medicines; 
able L : not only affected, but undergoes very conſiderable << gdgpaxy, without urgent Neceſſity, apply Cauteries, nor 
8: "1 For this Reaſon the Antients, by way of Eminence, «© make Inciſions on the Belly and adjacent Parts, till ten Days 
ur Earth er the Mitre of the Weather,” becauſe by her Means © of more, but never fewer, after the Solſtice.” ; 
Virtues Gere able to account for the'Scaſors; and their various I now come to ſpeak of the Force and Influence of the Sun 
mn. Every one alſo knows how ſenſibly the State of the upon terreſtrial Bodies ; and indeed of this we have not the 
his Pal r altered by the various — 2 the Moon; ſo leaſt Reaſon to doubt, ſince the Point is plainly proved by the 
Ether, cording as the New Moon approaches, the Weather we different Seaſons of the Year, and their ſeveral Changes 
beau during the Old is p ionabty baniſh'd, and a differ- and Alterations. The ſenſible Changes produced in our Bo- 
1 e of Weather y comes in. If the Curious de- dies by the different Seaſons of Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
cb 0 der datisfaction in this Particular, they may conſult the and Winter, are TS too plain and obvious to 


Cuts Meteorology, and Goad's Meteorological Treatiſe. 
Iſt all Diſpute, as that excellent Aſtronomer Kepler has 
l, that the Afpects of the Planets induce a ſenſible 


ſtand in Need of a long and tedious Proof. Each of theſe 
Seaſons has Diſeaſes proper and peculiar to itſelf, as Expe- 
rience teaches us, and as Hippocrates ſtrenuouſly inculcates. 


on'Meteors, and are of very confiderable Influence in in all the Aphoriſms of his third Section, but more fully and 
Storms and Tempeſts; the Degrees and precife Times particularly in the nineteenth, where he uſes theſe Words: 
mit were to be wikh'd we could more accurately pre- Diſeaſes, indeed, of every Kind, happen at all Seaſons; but 


determine: But we want a ſafficient Number of Ob- 
s for that  How'difficulr' it is to form an in- 
Judgment" in Matters of this Nature, may be gathered 
b that the preteding Afpectꝭ produce very conſiderable 
ns and Changes in thoſe that follow them. To this 
aided the Situation” of the'Plate, the'Nature of the Ef- 
nt the Clinate itſelf; - which; upon an accurate Calcu- 

ll be found to produce Changes no leſs conſiderable; 


e ſome Diſorders more readily appear at certain particular 
« "Times, than at othew': Thus Madneſs, Diſorders ariſing 
« from black Bile, Epilepſies, Effuſions of Blood, Quinſeys; 
« Heavineſs, Hoarſeneſs, Coughs, Leproſies, Tetters, ulcer- 5 | f 
c ated Puſtules, . Tubercles, and Diſorders of the Joints, are . 
«© more frequent in the Spring than in any other Seaſon.” And 1 
in the ſucceeding Ac he enumerates the Diſorders pecu- 

u de io und t liar to each Seaſon, In the twenty-firſt he muſters up thoſe 

rence itſelf, the ſureſt Guide tö Truth and Knowledge, peculiar to the Summer; in the twenty-ſecond, thoſe which 

7 demonſtrates to us, thar the Alpects of the Stars have rage in the Autumn; and in the twenty-third, he gives a Cata- 

—& Te, not * on Meteors, but alſo on our logue of the ſeveral Diſorders which haraſs Mankind in the 

W ſuſfitiently proved by the"V etna Equinox; and Winter Seaſon. | 


mer Golffice, about” when Seas, ie Force and Vi- Ti Cireunaltance particularly worthy of our Regard, that . 
wanting Fevers are either corifidetably weakened, mote People die in March, than in any other Month of the. 


/ eradicated and deſtroped- And 
net Solſtice, of Fn yed. Aid; upon'the 


villiwat 


f Vear, except Oober, whoſe Influences prove equally fatal, and 


ie ut other” Seer, J0 of ett oth Keese rent, Alt during theſe Months ; for at theſe Seaſons an incenſe and 
Yell tothe” Fotce anf Enie) of Medlcunls. © It is nipping Cold ſoinetinie prevail ; ſomenimes, ſpon after, the A. ; 
nce, That, about the Vernal — a 


xtreme of Heat ſucceeds: Beſides, the State of the At- 
5 en tee Oc 
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be. Since then at theſe Seaſons the Secretions are faint and 
linguid, the Humours muſt of Conſequence become impure, 
ſtagnate in different Parts, and produce various Diſorders ; for 
either, by ſtuffing up the Veſſels, they diſpoſe ſome to flow and 
chronical Diſorders, or, by diſtending them by their too great 
Quantity in others of more robuſt and hardy Conſtitutions, 
they -excite ſpaſmodic Contractions, which uſher in Hzmor- 
rhages, a Species of Diſorder more frequent at theſe, than at 
any other Seaſons, a 

The Influence of the Sun, though great in ſeveral Inſtances, 
is yet moſt remarkable in this, that Diſeaſes either remit, or 
reſume their Vigour according to its Courſe, "Thus tis plain from 
Fact and Experience, that Exacerbations of continued Fe- 
vers happen about the Riſing of the Sun, and that the Paroxyſms 
of Tertian Fevers generally ſeize the Patient about Noon. 
The Paroxyſms of Quartan Fevers, on the other hand, gene- 
rally happen in the Afternoon; and Catarrhal Fevers, for the 
moſt part, exert their higheſt Violence towards the Evening. 
The ſame holds true in Defluxions, op wn! e and 'Tumors, 
which generally aMi& People moſt in the Evening. 

The Moon alſo produces very conſiderable Changes and 
Alterations in morbid Conſtitutions. We ſhall therefore firſt 
conſider the Effects of her being eclipſed, a Phænomenon of 
which the Valetudinary and Indifpoſed are too, too ſenſible. To 
this Purpoſe, Foan. Matth. Faber, in Append. Dec. 2. Ann. 8vo. 
p. 49. relates the — act: A Gentleman, fays he, 
of more than ordinary Diſtinction, and naturally of a me- 
& lancholic Habit, became ſad, moroſe and penſive, the Day 
before the Eclipſe ; but at the very Time of the Eclipſe, 
<< he, like a Mad-man, with a Sword in his Hand, ran furi- 
«« ouſly, not only up and down his own Houſe, but alſo thoſe 
of his Neighbours, and the adjoining Streets, not only wound- 
„ing Men, but alſo breaking Chairs, Doors, and whatever 
& came in his Way. The illuſtrious Ramazzini has made a 
very curious and important Obſervation concerning the Con- 
ſtitution of the Years 1692. and 1693. which is, that after the 
Full Moon, and much more at the Change, the Petechical 
Fever, which raged in theſe Years, became more fierce and 
violent; whereas it aſſumed a milder Nature, and a more fa- 
vourable Set of Symptoms, upon the Approach of the New 
Moon, but generally killed the Patients upon the Acceſs of an 


Eclipſe. 10 
The ratures of the Moon alſo induce very remarkable 
Changes and Alterations upon languid and valetudinary Con- 
ſtitutions: Thus Epileptic Fits, in ſome, return on ſtated Days 
and Hours, that is, when the Moon returns to a certain Point 
of Quadrature, and at the New and Full Moons. And the in- 
ſpirea Penmen themſelves [ Matthew, Cap. 4. Ver. 24 and 7-] 
ſtyled the Maniacs, and ſuch as were ſubject to Epileptic F its, 
Ze2.y11aCoutru, for no other Reaſon, but becauſe were in 
a peculiar manner affected by the Changes of the Moon. A 
certain Baron of Limburg had a young Man for his Servant, 
who, at every Full Moon, uſed to thruſt his Head out a Win- 
dow when it ſhined, and twiſt his Neck like a Serpent, till, be- 
ing ſeized with a kind of Ecſtaſy, he dropped down, and re- 
mained for ſome time motionleſs. Obſerv. Rumleri 66. ap. Velſch. 
Curat. & Obſervat. Cent. I myſelf know ſeveral, who about 
the Full Moon are often ſubje& to Head-achs, and Cardialgias, 
ariſing from the Stone. That, about or after the Full Moon, 
many have been ſeized with Apoplectic Fits, the learned Wepf- 
fer, in his Diſſertation de Apoplexia, p. 3. & ſeq. has ſuffici- 
ently confirmed by many =... g 
How great the Influence of the Moon upon the Female Sex 
is, may be plainly deduced from this, that the New and Full 


Moons on and ſupport thoſe Monthly Diſcharges on which 
their Health depends ; hence this Diſc is, by way of Di- 
ſtinction, ſtyled the Lunar Tribute, becauſe the more remark- 


able Changes of the Full and New Moon rarely happen, with- 
out uſhering in the Menſtrual Evacuations of {ach Women as 
are bleſſed with Health, and Soundneſs of Conſtitution. 

This Influence of the Moon upon Bodies induced the more 
ſuperſtitious of the Antients to pay it an unconimon Adora- 
tion, and fooliſhly addreſs her for fruitful Seaſons in their pub- 
lic Prayers. The Roman Women imagined, that it was very 
ſerviceable to them in bringing their Children into the World; 
for this Reaſon they paid a religious Veneration to Lucina, or 
the Moon, thinking by this means to render her propitious at 
their Deliveries. The Moon ſeems to have been invoked by Wo- 
men in Labour, for this Reaſon principally, that her peculiar 
Office conſiſts in dilating the Apertures, and inlarging the Paſ- 
ſages of the Body; a Circumſtance, as Women well know, 
of no ſmall Importance in uſhering a Child into the World. 
See Macrob. Saturnal. Lib. 7. Cap. 16. 22850 

At the Full Moon, ſcrophulous Tumors, as alſo thoſe of the 
Belly, and glandular Parts, become A than at other times, 
but ſubſide, and become e „ in proportion as the 
Moon decreaſes. To this Purpoſe, the learned Maurit. Hoff 
man [ Dec. 11. An. G. Obſerv. 161. Miſc. Curioſ.] relates the fol- 
lowing Story : A Girl, ſays he, of fourteen Years of Age, 
and the Daughter of an Epileptic Mother, had her Belly gra- 


this Occaſion I muſt alſo take Notice of this Difference, 


in the Night- time, whilſt the New 
- putrid and rotten, ſooner than other Fleſh 


& dually ſwelled as the Moon increaſed, and 4; * 
ho de leſs, and reduced to its natural State, I d ly reg 
„ She was alſo racked with the moſt violent and intenc p. 
4 during the Time her Belly was thus diſtendeg, » Paing 
Gellius, Nee. Attic. Lib. 20. Cap. 8. in like manner | 
us, that Oyſters, and all Shell-fiſh in general, dect en 
ally large as the Moon increaſes ; and as gradually — my 
and become leſs, as it decreaſes, and becomes old. H Py. 
forms us, that other Animals are inlarged and diminig,q . 
_ to the —_ * anges of the Moon ; and Hiypoert, 
is inion, that moſt Women generall ; . 
Full Moon. . nn 
R. Bennet, whoſe Induſtry cannot be enough adm: 
in Theatro Tabidorum, p. 98. & 99.] r 
Quadratures of the Moon, or when it begins to = 
into Horns, and more eſpecially on the Nights precedi b 
New Moon, thoſe Diſcaſes which ariſe from a falne Mt 
are exaſperated : For the ſame Reaſon, Aches, Itches and 
the various Species of exanthematous Eruptions, do * thel 
Occaſions, exert their higheſt Rage, to the no ſmall Uncafn 
of the Patients; whereas in the laſt Quadratures of the My, 
and when it is become quite full, Water and Humours ae 
cumulated in the Body, as is plainly proved from thoſe Dif 
eaſes which ariſe from a vitiated Serum. For this Reaſon C. 
ryzas, Lethargies, Aſthmas, Palſies, Cachexies, and all Dy 
eaſes ariſing from a corrupted State of the Lymph, rage mot 
at theſe Seaſons than at others. 

Galen [in Lib. 3. Prorrhet.] has written beautifully on ü 
Influence the Moon has on the human Body; and how mud 
terreſtrial Bodies are ſubject to its Impreſſions, is too much fe 
by thoſe who are troubied with Arthritic or Venereal Defluxions 
for, according as the Moon bears an Aſpe& to temperate 
intemperate Planets, it accordingly procures Days of Eaſe a 
Reſt, or the Reverſe,” to ſuch Patients. Its monthly Moti 
not only produces ſenſible Alterations in the human Body, by 
its diurnal Courſe has alſo a manifeſt Influence upon it, II 
Fact has been obſerved by many, but is by none more diſtin 
talked of, than Carolus Piſs in theſe Words [ Hit. Natur, 
Lib. 1. p. 24.]: © The State of the Sick plainly proves, th 
<< Diſeaſes are heightened, and Pains increaſed, in thoſef 
Hours, during which the Tide flows; and that the 9. 
<c ptoms are again remitted in the fox Hours, during which t 
Flood ebbs. This Fact holds in chronical as well as ac 
«© Diſorders ; but more eſpecially in ſuch as draw their Ot 
« gins from Defluxions, and too great a Fulneſs of the Veſſe 
6 It is alſo known, that when high Tides, and Swell oft 
<«c Sea, happen about the Full Moon, ſome People are valet 
c dinary; and that moſt People die during the Ebb off 
Tide. This judicious Author aſſerts, that theſe Phar 
mena, in a great meaſure, depend upon the powerful Influet 
of the Stars, and the occult Qualities of the Sea and Heave! 

I need not here mention the ſurpriſing Influences of 
Moon, on the Fruitfulneſs, Increaſe, and Decreaſe of Fan 
ſince the Experience of Botaniſts and Huſbandmen pla 


that Truth in a Light too ſtrong not to be perceived. H 
ever, among other Inftances concurring to prove this Foy 
it is obſerved, that after the New Moon Trees are tranſpla 


ed with the greateſt Proſpect of their proving fruitful, Uf 
Trees grafted when the Moon is in the Full, bear Fruit foal 
than others; but their Fruit is leſs, and more ſtony. Th 
Trees, on the other hand, which are planted about the N 
Moon, bear later; but make amends for this by the Beauty 
Quantity of their Fruit. | 0 
All Plants, which are valued for their Flowers, are mo p 
perly committed to the Earth, when the Moon is in the 
thoſe, on the other hand, whoſe Roots we intend for 1 
are moſt ſeaſonably planted during the Decreaſe of mw | 
Wood alſo cut at the Full Moon, rots ſooner, and 5 
r for building, than that which is cut whilſt it 1 
[This is confirmed by repeated Experience, and ag 
of by Macrobius in theſe Words: [Saturn. Lib. 7 4 fl 
6c Wood cut either when the Moon is already 1n ing 
e when it is increaſing, is entirely improper for buff, 
« it is ſoftened „45 too great tity of Juice by 
Farmers take care to reap when the Moon is on, The 
e that by that means their Corn may prove of: * 


. . afhr 
Author, in the above, cited Part, 2 a ſhines, bet 
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at Length into the Cauſe of this 
it * the 8 and N 
ithout ſaying an ing more on 
Moon, I 3 * to conſider thoſe * obſerve 
which both antient and modern Aſtronomers 2 _ 
other Planets to have upon the human 1 ai ben 
in a weak and ſickly State. And firſt, EffeOs; for # 
thought to produce none of the moſt benign = any of th 
either in Conjunction with each other, or —4 | to po 
of the Planets, they have in all Ages been b. K 
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10 Diſeaſes, 
1 11 and Venus, 


4 aliti 
Ame —.— That this Planet is principally inſtrumeutal 
ea hs Diſeaſes which ariſe from Serum, has with 
" Reaſon been believed. N 3 | 
ore particularly, they believed certain Conjunctions to 
98 benign or malignant; thus they rightly enough ima- 
i ce mutual Aſpect of Se, and Fupiter was ſubſer- 
F the Cure of chronical Diſeaſes, ſuch as the Hypochon- 
Diſorder and Scurvy. Belides, under this Aſpect they 
| mended Veneſection, the Uſe of Purgatives, and other 
n The Aſpects alſo of Jupiter and Venus, Sol and 
, 2s alſo of Jupiter and Mercury, are ſaid to be ſalu- 
[to phthiſical and hectic Patients, as alſo to ſuch as labour 
u burning and inflammatory Fevers; favourable Criſes are 
d to happen under this laſt- mentioned Aſpe&t. The 
of Mars and Mercury, on the other hand, as alſo of 
un Jupiter are bad, fince they not only excite Inflamma- 
b Spittings of Blood, and burning Fevers, but alſo portend 
wrt under theſe Diſorders. ; 
& Aſpect of Sol and Mercury is favourable to thoſe Diſ- 
i which ariſe from Phlegm and Serum. But the Con- 
wn of Mars and Sol is thought to excite Commotions in 
wow Bile, and by that means to bring on Inflammations 
& Stomach, Fauces, and Brain. When Mars is in Aſpect 
A Mercury, then People are diſpoſed to the Gout, and to 
, eſpecially fuch as ariſe from Phlegm, and a too great 
ance of Humours. The Aſpect of Mars and Saturn is 
p be prejudicial to choleric and melancholic People; it 
actes Cardialgias, Cephalalgias, Phrenſies, and provokes 
Mind to Wrath, and throws it into preternatural Commo- 
Ide Conjunction of Saturn and Venus portends Danger 
Namen big with Child. It alſo excites Coughs, Coryzas, 
u Head-achs, Palſies, and is thought to be in a particular 
ker hurtful to Children. The Aſpects of Venus and Mars 
wuſpicious to Women big with Child, and ſuch as are in 
kr; and are for that Reaſon principally to be dreaded by 


be Apeds of Saturn and Jupiter, as alſo of Saturn and 
þ, are the inauſpicious Forerunners of terrible Calamities 
lntals ; for acute epidemical, and even contagious Diſor- 
blow the Conjunctions of theſe Planets. The baleful 
6 of the Aſpects of theſe Stars are ſufficiently ſhewn from 
Went Fevers, which after them have often raged with 


it Cauſ. & Period. Peftil. Morb. has ſhewn, from many 
tors, that the Aſpects of theſe Planets generally threaten 
Wa imminent Danger of a Plague. Thus he ſays, that 
Tex 1127. a Plague raged with ſuch irreſiſtible Violence, 
de World was like to have been unpeopled by it, and that 
wonomers aligned the Conjunction of Saturn with Fu- 
48 its principal Cauſe, Boccace, and Guido de Cauliaco, 
u their Writings, informed us, that the Aſpect of Jupi- 
urn, and Mars, was the Cauſe of the Plague which 
n the Year 1348. And Mar ſilius Ficinus, the greateſt 
er of his Age, aſſigns the Eclipſes of the Sun and 
, and the Conjunction of Saturn and Mars, as the Cauſe 
Unich raged in the Year 1478. Thus alſo the learned 
bartholine, Profeſſor at Tubingen in Germany, from the 
an of Saturn and Mars, in the Year 1628. after a 
umn, and mild Winter, in a public Oration there de- 
pn the Plague, which for ſome enſuing Years 
wal over all Europe. Thus alſo D. Paulus de Forbact, 
o the Emperor, accurately predicted the Plague at 


amel Sennertus, Lib. 3 Part. 2. Sect. 2. 
e Mcrved, concerning the Epidemic Dyſentery which 
aa is own Time, in the Years 1624. and 1637. in 
og the ſame Poſition of theſe Stars. | 
4 * all the Antients aſcribed to the Moon, and 
derer tens of the Planets, with regard to critical 
1 +) here to be diſcovered in their Works. Nor 
a, rout Reaſon, h at the ſame time 
oa eme Animadverſion even on this Head, that they 
* and truſt ſo far, to the Moon, in conſtituting 
* 8 of the State of the Diſtemper, and 
6 2 Matter; for, beſides what has been 
1 he Head, tis agreed upon by the Literati, 
* * the reſt of the Planets are of the utmoſt 
of Fic oh Purpoſe, I ſhall now quote a memorable 
bn he ra concerning critical Days, Lib. 2. Eph. 11. 
def, Loud Moon, in the Beginning of an acute Di- 
happen to have no Aſpect with the other 


& of ſome baleful Planet, either by Con: 


pable Fury almoſt over all Europe. Matth. Zeiſius, in 


vom a Conjundton of the fine Planote: - To thai 


junctions, were by Heaven, whoſe 


2 in the Progreſs. of the Diſeaſe come 


#37. 


te junction, Oppoſition, or Quartile Aſpect; or if, in the 


FgBeginning of the Diſeaſe, ſhe ſhould. be expoſed to the In- 


„ fluence of malignant Planets, and, in its future Courſe, 
% alſo come into malignant Aſpects, you ſhall then ſee deep 
„ Tragedies ated, dangerous Perturbations and Commotions 
excited in the Body, and very often Criſes, which prove 
„ mortal. We are not therefore, ſays the learned Aſtrono- 
„ mer Mebius, in Epiſt. Inſt. Med. Li. 3. P. 3- Cap. 8. only 
to conſider the Moon, but alſo the Force and Virtues of 
: the other Planets, whoſe Influences ſhe ſhall happen to re- 

ceive.“ | 

As to the Method and Form of Practice, and the proper 
Seaſons of exhibiting Medicines, the Antients alſo carefully 
conſulted the Stars; for that Purgatives, or Veneſections, uſed 
raſhly, and without abſolute Neceſſity, for the moſt part, pro- 
duce bad Conſequences at the Solflices and Equinoxes, the 
Eclipſes of the Sun or Moon, or upon the actual Preſence or 
Approach of a baleful Planet, for Inftance, of Saturn with 


* 


Mars, and their Conjunction with the Moon at the Hour in 


which theſe are uſed, is not only found from Experience, but 
fully demonſtrated by that ſkilful Phyſician Frederic Hoffman 
ſenior. Hippocrates, in the Paſſage above quoted, abſolutely 
difcards the Uſe of Medicines about the Summer Solſtices. 
Every Surgeon may obſerve a Fact, concerning which «Lev. 
Lemmius has given a Caution, which is, that Wounds inflicted 
during the Conjunctions or Oppoſitions of the Luminaries, are 
more difficultly and ſlowly cured than Wounds received at other 
times. In all ſtrumous Caſes, Medicines exhibited during the 
Decreaſe of the Moon are more efficacious, than if uſed at 
other times. Patients who are afflicted with Epilepſies, or la- 
bour under Diſorders of the Nerves or Head, ought at every 
Change of the Moon to uſe nervous, cephalic, and epileptic 
Medicines, from which they will find no ſmall Relief. In 
Caſes where the Inteſtines are racked with Worms, the Uſe of 
Anthelminthics is moſt ſucceſsfully preſcribed in the Decreaſe 
of the Moon. At that Time alſo Blood is moſt advantageouſly 
taken away; and this Practice is univerſally and religiouſly ob- 


ſerved by the Inhabitants of Switzerland, who are uncommonly 


fond of this Operation. The Phyſician, who endeavours to 


promote the ſuppreſied Menſes, will find his Intentions moſt 
effectually anſwered by. preſcribing the Uſe of Emmenagogues 


about the New and Full Moons. Three or four ſmall bulbous 
Roots of Garlicl: are ſucceſsfully taken by thoſe who labour 
under the Stone, every Week, on the Days immediately pre- 
ceding the Four Quadratures of the Moon. See Frid. Hef. 
man. Clav. Pharmaceut. Schroed. p. 406. In like manner, when 
large Evacuations by Stool are intended, the Deſign is beſt and 


mot ſafely carried on three or four Days after or before the Full 


Moon. | 7 
Having thus given an Account of the Sentiments of ſome 


of the moſt learned of the antient Phyſicians, with regard to 


the Influence of the Stars on the human Body, it now remains, 


that I give my own Opinion in this Point. And, to be as 
brief as poſſible, I declare at once, that I am for keeping a due 
and proper Medium ; I neither attribute too much to the Stars, 
nor abſolutely deny their Influence and Operations, but am for 
making a due and juſt Diſtinction between rational and well- 
founded Aftronomy, and that which is ſuperſtitious, fabulous, 
and empirical. It is not indeed to be denied, that upon this 
Head ſome of the Antients have advanced things, which are 
not only ſuperſtitious and fabulous, but, which is worſe, directly 
repugnant to Reaſon, and inconſiſtent with a Divine Provi- 
dence ; for who, that is\not forſaken of his Reaſon, and de- 
prived of his Senſes, can approve of their running to ſo into- 
lerable a Length of Madneſs, as to determine the Morals, the 
Fortunes, the Diſeaſes, and Deaths of Men, from them ? 
Who, on the other hand, can help lamenting, that the Part 
of Aſtronomy, which relates to Meteors, ſhould have been 
hitherto ſo little cultivated, as, in a manner, to remain imper- 
fe, dubious, and even deſtitute of a due and proper Founda- 
tion ? And, upon this Occaſion, I cannot help contemning the 
want of Accuracy in our Almanacks, which boldly predict cer- 
tain States of the Weather ; but the Events rarely agree with 
the Predictions. By this unlucky Circumſtance, ſeveral, not 
only of the modern Phyſicians, but Philoſophers, have been in- 
duced to run into the oppoſite Extreme, and utterly deny every 


the leaſt Degree of Influence or Virtue. to belong to any of 


the Stars, or heavenly Bodies, except the Sun. As an Argu- 
ment for their Opinion, they advance the immenſe Diſtance at 
which they are removed from us. But certainly this Diſtance 
is not ſo great as to cut off and „e Ag, Influence upon 
our Globe ; for, if it does not hinder the Influx of the Light 
upon our Eyes, it cannot, d fortiori, prevent its Action upon 
our Atmoſphere, ſince it is interpoſed between us and them. 


' Beſides, Who can be ſo miſerably hoodwinked, as. nor Plat 
otions 


to perceive and confeſs, that the wonderfully regular 

of theſe ' Planets, their regular Progrelliond, and ſtated Cons 
eſigns are always vaſt in 

themſelves, and beneficent+ to Mortals, intended to anſwer 


ſome noble and important Purpoſes? Nor indeed can the ſo 


ſurpriſing 


| 
i 
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ſurpriſing Variety of Weather and Seaſons be eaſily aceounted 
for upon any other Hypotheſis than the different Operations and 
Influences of the =" in Conſequence of their various Situa- 
tions and Poſitionz. The Effects, tis true, of the Sun, are 
ſo 8 that the Man muſt be ſome what more than 
Sceptic, can deny them; but yet its Influences are by no 
means ſufficient to account for ſo ſurpriſing a Diverſity of Sea- 
ſons ; for we frequently 77 one Winter mild and gentle, an- 
other exceſſively cold and inclement; one Autumn dry, an- 
other rainy; one dummer the Ground is refreſhed with frequent 


gentle Showers, and in another it is parched with continual 


ſcorching Heat, The Winds alſo do not always retain the ſame 
Qualities, nor blow from the ſame Quarter; but alter both, 
accordingly as they are influenced by the Stars. Thoſe which 
blow from the North, are ordinarily accompanied with a 
piercing Cold; yet, which is ſurpriſing, they ſometimes lay 
aſide their Inclemency, and are obſerved for a conſiderable time 
to blow in a mild and gentle manner. And Eafterly Winds, 
which generally bring Rains, are ſometimes alſo attended with 
clear and ſerene Weather. 

But this Influence of the heavenly Bodies is placed beyond 
the Reach of Uncertainty or Doubt, when we conſider, that 
the State of the Air is very much altered under the Aſpect of 
two Planets. Though indeed we cannot predict and determine 
this Change in the State of the Air with, that Accuracy and 


Exactneſs we could wiſh, yet we juſtly aſſert the Fact, ſince 


Experience adds her ſacred and uncontroulable Sanction to it. 
I cannot, on this Occaſion, forbear commencing the Induſtry 
which Mr. Cook, an Englikman, and Mr. Schlitters, have 
uſed, in this Affair, who, after long and accurate Obſervation, 
at laſt found every particular Change of the Air to be produced 
by the Situation of the Planets. I myſelf, for ten Years, care- 
fully made meteorological and barometrical Ephemerides ; and 
every. Day frequently obſerved the Weather, the Changes of 
the Winds, and the Height of the Mercury in the Barometer, 
During the Courſe of theſe Obſervations, I can, without tranſ- 
the Bounds of Truth, affirm, that the Aſpects of the 

lanets, eſpecially the ſuperior ones Saturn and Jupiter, as alſo 
of Mars, whether with each other, or with other ts, are 
invariably followed with certain and unavoidable Commotions 


of the Air, eſpecially if ſeveral of theſe Aſpects ſhould happen 


at one and the ſame time. a 

There is no Occaſion for proving by a * rain of Argu- 
ments and Obſervations, that Changes of the Weather happen 
about the Quadratures of the Moon, ſince that Fact is well 
endugh known to the meaneſt and moſt ignorant of the Coun- 
try People. But the Influence of the Moon on our Globe is, 


in my Opinion, remarkably confirmed by the Flux and Reflux 


of the Sea, a Phænomenon aſcribed to the Changes of the 
Moon by the concurring, Suffrage of all who know any thing 
of true Philoſophy. x 

There is, then, an Influx of the Stars upon our Earth, and 
that too ſo ſenſible and manifeſt, that it cannot be denied by 
any one, who allows himſelf to obſerve the Alterations 2 
duced in Vegetables and Animals, by the Poſitions and Phaſes 
of the Moon. And I could heartily, wiſh» that this Branch of 


Learning, were more carefully cultivated and improved by a 


ſufficient Number of Obſervations made in different Places at 
one and the fame time, leſt, for want of theſe, the Good to 
be expected from Reſearches of this Nature ſhould be ſtifled 
in its Infancy. This may be beſt prevented by a ſufficient Num- 
ber of accurate Obſervations made in different Places at one 
and the ſame time, not only on the State of the Weather and 
Air, but alſo on the Winds, the Height of the Mercury in the 
Barometer, and the Degrees of Heat and Cold in the Thermo- 
meter. For this End, our new-invented Thermometer is well 
calculated, by which, though but one Machine, we. not only 
diſcover the jeaſt Changes of Heat and Cold, but alſo the pre- 
ciſe Proportion in which they are in the Air, without any In- 
fluence from the Weight of the Air, which is not the Caſe 
with other unſcaled Thermometers, | 

I, then, the Stars have an Influence on our Earth, as they 
undoubtedly haye, it will be no difficult Taſk to ſhew, that our 
Bodies muſt be ſubjected to very conſiderable Changes and Al- 
terations in Conſequence of ſuch an Influence; for he muſt be 


utterly ignorant both of 1 and Philoſophy, wbo is unac- 


1 the Force and Action of the 2 Bodies. 
e Air is of all the other Elements moſt ary, to, us; by 
its means, Reſpiration, in which Life immediately.conſifts, is per- 
formed. By it the Anima Materialjs, as it is called, is nouriſh- 
ed and ſupported ; and by it that. divine and heavenly Part of 
our Compoſition, called the Soul, is kept united with, our Bo- 


dies, The Air ang by its Elaſticity on our Bodies, and their 
Humours, is deſeryedly celchrated as the praductiue Cauſe of 


the Motion of the Fibre Motrices of the ſeveral, Mufcles. 


"The Air conveys & due Strength and, Tone to the Solids, which 
maintap and carry on the Circulation of the Blood: The ir 
by its Weight, and Freſſure preſerves the ſeveral, Humours of 


- 


4 


our Badigs in a dus £quilibriumy left, being expanded by their. 


<. 


Changes and Alterations. on our Atmoſphere, they nuf 
N 


this Influx is performed, yet this Circumftance-ought 


too quick and intenſe Motions, ſhould ; 
cellary Syftole, or ContraQtion G u Weg n the 
Change of the Air is by Hippocrates [ Lib. 4, py," f, 
to be the Cauſe of the moſt terrible Diſtempers, l in 
demical Diſeaſes, by which ſuch a Number of jy, eb 
ried inte the other World, and which arſe from no" 
than the Malignity of the Air ; for the Cit" Gu 
Blood, ceteris Fabre bears a direct Proportion to = q 
the Air; and Health bears a direct Proportion to he 
tion of the Blood. A ſerene and temperate Air © . , 
2 the animal Functions with Eaſe and Tra, dude 
renders the Body ſound and vigorous. A groſs 1 
on the other hand, renders it weak and ns; ken, 
— 2 ; 2 the Tone of the Fibres bei ha, 
the due is- di 
: otion ulation of the Blood is. difordereg 
For this Reaſon the great Hippocrates, every.wic.. - 
Writings, inſiſts upon the Air A . 0 „ 
is ſtill more, from a diligent Obſervation of the precedi 
ſon, he ſo accurately predicts the Conſtitution of the end 
Year, and the Diſeaſes that will rage during it, that jy 
ditions ſeem to carry ſomething of a divine and meld. 
ture in them. His incomparable Book de Ae, Lai G 4 
as alſo that de Flatibus, are well worth the Peruſal of thoſ 
want Satisfaction on this Head; ſince his Induſtry, and exten 
Skill, of which he has given numberleſs other Proofs, no-wi 
appear more conſpicuouſly, than in theſe Performances. 
he was the firſt who raiſed this Doctrine, as it were 
State of Non-exiſtence, and exalted it to a Branch of Ph 
which is not only curious in itſelf, but beneficial to Mank 
And it were to be wiſhed, that more had trod in his Steps, 
uſed their higheſt Care and Induftry to enrich this Brand 
Learning with a ſufficient Store of accurate and welle 
Obſervations. The Words of this divine Author, in h! 
de Humoribus, contain an Obſervation of ſuch Importance 
Phyſic and Mankind, that they richly deſerve to be wit 
Characters of Gold. Such as the Weather and Seaſons 
ſuch will the Diſeafes and Conſtitutions aryfng from them be, 
the Weather is ſeaſonable and natural, Diſeaſes which re 
arrive at a Criſis are produc'd.. And the Diſeaſes peculi 
particular Seaſons are ſubjeR to Alterations from the 
of theſe Seaſons, | | 
From what has been ſaid, every one muſt plainly perce 
that ſince the Situations and Poſitions of the Stars in 


conſequence affect our Bodies with various Changes. Ne 
it to be doubted but they act on our Minds, and variouſly a 
the Genius and Diſpoſitions of Men; for every judiciow 
ſkilful Phyſician is well appriſed, that the Temperament 
Motion of the Blood give a particular Turn to the Mind, 
Morals, and the Genius. But that the Sowndveſs of the 
depends upon the Air, which is influenc'd and acted up 
the Stars, is a Point already ſo clear and undeniable, 
ſands in need of no Proof. And, indeed, I am indlin' 
think, that the Antients were by this induced, not only io l 
to the Stars an Influence over theBody and-the Mind, but 
from them ſuperſtitiouſly to predict the Fates of Men, 
the lucky and unlucky Events of Things. In this they 
7 and their Error is juſtly cenſurable as ſupeiſibun 
trifling. 
But though, by reaſon of our limited and ſhallow a 
ties, we cannot comprehend the real and actual Manner in 


ſhake and invalidate a FaQ, to which Experience gives 
Suffrage ; for how. many Phaznomena are there, both n 
dicine and Natural Philoſophy, for which we cannot 30 
but which, at the ſame time, leave no room in our Mt 
Doubt, Scepticiſin, and Uncertainty ? Beſides, th 2 ln 
in Philoſophy as juſt as tis old, That frum our Huna 
the Mopus, or, as the Greeks expreſs it, from the * 
or Manner of Exiſtence, to the vd 471, or real Eni 
ariſes no. juſt Concluſun. But it ſeems: worth while 1. 
at leaſt an Attempt. to remove this Doubt. The Mann) 
in which this Inlux is made, . eems-to be by Bo 
. and Direction of Mation in this or t 2 

: 


1 A * Bodies, in Paw 
moſphere, by compreſſing the Air, and giving! 
linear Direction in their — by which wan, . 
Winds. are. produced. Sal and Aiurt, if we mf n 
Conjecture in a Point ſo little ſubjoRed to our Seals? 
a vertical and inteſtine Motion in the Particles of e 
— — pore Endtent” 
n, by ing the Air lighter, lay a pie” 
of Vapours. being, raileds/ and. are- therefore found 0 
rainy. « The Maom at her Quadratur | 
Air 00 much. Hence: our Bodies and Juices bi 
and our Tranſpiration is tod great. At Neu 
or an, Eclipie af the:Meoon,' the State of the Air 
5 Circumſtance: which exciteecrarious Diſorders = 
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of all the Planets, and that which moſt con- 
ſhe wolf m_ of the Body, is the Sun, whoſe Efficacy 
wutes > ſervation of Health is fo conſpicuous, that the An- 
ew a Power of curing — to it; A 
a * tle and temperate Heat of the Sun had a 
nel, — and carry off all Diſtempers; for Apollo, 
_ ho preſides over Phyſic, 2 ſame * wa y 44 
| was, according to Macrobius, ſtyled Soſpitalis 
Eero nh 
4 of Mamikind ; an oDivine Worſhip pai 
E 
| me Conjunction of Sol with Jupiter, of Fupiter with Venus, 
lo the Aſpect of _ and Mercury, are particularly 
En removing Low e 1 _ = 3 
A ulmodic Conſtrictions of the Fibres. For this Reaſon 
F np Planets to hypochondriac, hyſterical, phthi- 
and inflammatory Diſorders ; for, by rendering the At- 
| here light, they relax the Tone of the Fibres, and pro- 
4 the n of - ee = 1 
| d in the For this ver n alſo, under 
Nees of Sol — Type, all puns to reſtore and 
Er Health, 1 po by Veneſection, Purgatives, or other 
medies, are moſt proper. | TA 
yes of Sol — Mercury is of Service to phlegmatic 
horde, and ſuch as draw their Origins from Serum. The 
e Effect is alſo produced by the Aſpect of Sol and Mars, 
ch. on the other hand, is prejudicial and hurtful to the Cho- 
F whilſt it too much increaſes the inteſtine Motion of the 
A and by that means n bilious and hot Diſcalcs, 
peil Hæmorrhages. ** * unction of Mars and Mer- 
uces almoſt the ſame Effects. 
E ed of Venus and Saturn, I compreſſing the Air, 
ders the Fibres tenſe, blocks up the Pores, and prepares and 
roſes the Body to Spaſms, Rheumatiſms, Fevers, Coughs, 
N, and Abortions. Ihe Aſpect of Mars and Saturn, 
| throwing the Blood into internal Commotions, and ob- 
ing external Perſpiration, diſpoſes to Anger, and excites 
ridied Paſſions: The fame mans = gs" the Diſcaſes 
Jing from Bile, and for that very Reaſon uſes to pave an 
ſj Road to Putrefaction and — The long; conti- 
ed Aſpect of Venus and Mercury, by rendering the Atmo- 
ere lighter than it ought to be, diſpoſes to Ulcers, putrid 
leaſes, Worms, Aphthe, and ee 2 c 2 
ect alſo of Saturn and Jupiter produces a Train o 
melancholy Effects; 92 Aſpect of Fupiter rarefies the 
hours, whereas that of Saturn, by an external Preſſure 
n the Body, hinders Perſpiration. ö 4 
| have To ſaid, that, — the Increaſe of the Moon, 
32 ergy? ; and;this . — — _ _— 
| this, that the Moon, not onl r Rarefaction, but 
Humidity, relaxes the Tone of lid Parts: Hence Per- 
don is interrupted, and an Accumulation of Humours, 
uu, and Serum, enſues. But, upon the Decreaſe of the 
im the Perſpiration acquires new Force and Strength, by 
means the Lone and Elaſticity. of the Fibres are reſtored 
} gmented, For this Reaſon People at this Seaſon receive 
moſt conſiderable Advantage from the Uſe of Medicines ; 
ten Evacuations of all Kinds, and Veneſection, that great 
1 vn 6: wa roper, and more beneficial to the Con- 
vn than at other Times. | 
Phat we ought to abſtain. from the ſtronger Purgatives 
i the Solfices, is evident from this, that, during the 
mer dolftice, the Strength is dejected, and the Spirits 
d, in conſequence of the violent Heat. The Winter 
u on the other hand, is always accompany'd with the 
i Imbecllity, and Nature is then at her loweſt Ebb. 
ſo the Equinoxes, in conſequence of their Humidity, 
| „they muſt of courſe retain within the Body 
nouns, whoſe Expulſion and Elimination are attempt- 
N — — if about the e | — more 
| UVES are it readil , that umours, 
, Of! ions ; for whi on the 
wu 8 at theſe Seaſons. to be particularly careful never 
y . 
try theſe ſtrong Purgatives, but rather make Choice of 


kc agaipſt Worms and 
a her moſt properly uſed ; becauſe. at that Time Nature 
| moſt flouriſhi State, increaſes their Operations, 
t to them; and the more pow- 

A ines are aſſiſted by the concurring Forces of Na- 
are ſpeedy and ſucceſsful their Operations will be, 


2 to be remember'd, that the Influ- 
onl dum is to be rank among thoſe Cauſes of Diſ- 
10 — affect our Bodies, whether in a ſound or 
ar yy ma remote and ſecondary manner for 
U Uh diſpoſe to particular Diſorders, and particular 

no and Fibres; but are not the proximate 

& producing the . Diſorders themſelves, 


nr 0 


Subtilty 


compre 
— 4 denotes what is not contracted or compreſſed thro' Dry- 
neis. In Gal. L. 1. ad Glauc. dovurielE i vd 1876 T8 ooud]s 4 
the whole Habit of the Body keeps up without fink 
was before expreſſed by «Hs 5 73 cwpd]9- 
© nor was the Bulk of the Body ſunk or contracted. Thus 
ruh], Lib, te xvpor, fignifies a Sinking or, Contraction 
of the outward Limits of the Body; and Apb. 3. Lib. 1. 
Fuad are called ' xtrams, Evacuations, importing ſuch 
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The Maxim of the Antients relating to this Particular is very 
juſt, when they ſay, that the Stars indeed inclin'd, but could 
not neceſſitate. In order to produce a neceſſary Effect, a proxi- 
mate and immediate Cauſe is neceflarily requir'd ; but, in order 
to produce any Effect, many remote Cauſes muſt concur. It 
muſt alſo be remember'd, that the Stars act upon our Bodics 
not ſecundum modum attivitatis, or merel by their own Vir- 
tue and Energy ; but ſecundum modun ceptivitatis, or ac- 
cording to the State and Diſpoſition of the Objects on which 
they act. This Obſervation is on this Occaſion ſo much the 
more carefully to be adverted to, as it ought to be fixed and 
riveted in the Mind, with regard to all morbific Cauſes what- 
ſoevor, the Effects of Diſcafes, and the Operations of Medi- 
cines. For this Reaſon we obſerve, that all Bodies are not 
affected in the ſame manner by the Stars, but the ſame Effect 
-which proves beneficial to one, ſometimes proves hurtful, and 
injurious to another. Laſtly, *tis not to be torgotten, that the 
Influences of the Stars are moſt conſpicuous and percepti- 
ble in valetudinary and infirm Conſtitutions ; for theſe, in con- 
ſequence of their Jax and ſpongy Habit of Body, and the too 
languid Motion of their Blood, are in a particular manner 
expos'd to the baleful Influences they diffuſe, whereas thoſe of 
* more hardy and athetic Make, are not 'caſily injur'd by 

- | 221 
In the laſt Place, this is to be duly remember d, and care- 
fully adverted to, That, in Caſes of unxdR NN NEcessITY, 
neither the Poſition of the Stars, nor the State of the Atmoſphere, 
are to be regarded; for no Phyſician ought to recede from 
what he thinks a rational Practice in acute Diſeaſes, becauſe 
the Aſpects and Poſitions of the Stars are bad, according to 
the Advice of that ſkilful Phyſician Levinus Lemmius. 

Thus in a Quinſey, Pleuriſy, and Inflammations, we are to 
diſregard the Stars, but have immediate recourſe to Vene- 


ſection : For as the ſkilful Pilot, on the Proſpect of an ap- 


proaching LJempeſt, loſes no Time, but ſtruggles for Life and 
Safety againſt Wind and Tide, till, by a prudent Management 
of his Sails and Oars, he has brought his Ship to a ſecure Sta- 
tion, where ſhe may be ſhelter'd from the Violence of the 
Taging Winds and Billows ; juſt ſo the ſkilful Phyſician, neglect- 
ing the Stars, and their Influence, has recourſe, as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, to ſuch Medicines as remove the Violence of the Diſtem- 
per, and place the Patient beyond its Reach. Henan. 

ASTRUM, àren. The fame as dei, a Star. 

Mrum, with the Chymiſts, ſignifies that Virtue and Power 
which accrue to Things from their Preparation: Thus the 4 
trum of Sulphur is its Kindling, by which it is changed into a 
moſt excellent Oil; and the Arum of Salt is its Reſolution 
into Water or Oil, by which, in like manner, it acquires greater 
Strength. The 2 of Mercury is its Sublimation, by which 
it acquires a wonderful Force and Power, of more Extent and 
than it was endu'd with by Nature. It is otherwiſe 
called Alcol, Quinta Eſſentia, Extractum, Sperma, &c. Ru- 


land. Tohnſton. There is alſo the n Solis vel Auri, Lung, 


&c. 1 — ex Igne is burning lik Fire, and making a vehe- 
ment Impreſſion. Dict. Paracelſſcum. | 

Aftrum is alſo a Name given to certain Medicines, as Tro- 
ches, or thoſe in the Figure of little round Cakes, impreſs'd 
with an Aſteriſk. - Hence we read in Galen, Lib. 8. de C. M. 
S. L. Cap. 3. and in other Places, of the invincible, ſomnife- 
rous, anodyne After. And with ſome Chymiſts a Remedy 
bears that Name, not ſo much on account of the Impreſſion, 
as its extraordinary, and, I may fay, A/tral Virtues ; for Ex- 
ample, the 4/trum of Serpents. ' W 44 

ASTUR, in Aldrovand. Ornithol. is the fame as Acciri- 
TER, 

ASUB. The Galaxy. Ruland. John ſon. 

ASULCl. Lapis Lazuli. dem. 

ASUOLI. Ink, Soot. idem. | | | 

ASYMPHOROS, eovuzpS-, from « Neg. and ovgoee, a 
Calamity, Misfortune ; not detrimental or dangerous. Thus 
Lib. 1. Stel deiTys* Y So *Bexxeins gary porns x  dovupipe 


{aivo]eu, after a ſhort Inflammation, which was no way 


6 8 they grow mad. 


ASYMPHYTO 


„ 4ov pur, from « Neg. and auh 


concrete, coaleſcent, in Hippoc. Lib, tel rA, ſignifies 
whatever is disjoin'd 


Nature, and not continuous. 


b na © " 
AYSMPT TON. de uhnũ ai oy, from & Neg. and ναπιν. lf, 


of cuteri o, to ſubſide, to be compreſſed, or contracted. Un- 


fled, uncontracted. Acuhele, in Hipboc. Lib. wet 


| i ng, ** 
rx g,, 


: 


Compreſſions to be the ſubſiding of the Veſſels upon Eva- 
cCuation. * + | | 


anon 


8Q ASY- 
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ASYNETHES, &ownbne, from 4 Neg. and evvifns, cuſto- 
mary; uncuſtomed. Hippoc. Lib. 2. Apb. 49, 50. 
AAC, Talc, or Nitre. Ruland. Johnen. 
ATACTOS, draxjes, from « Neg. and ragie, Order, 
Diſorderly, irregularly. An Adverb often uſed by Hippocrates, 
in Conjunction with wtTA@ermpires, after a wandering man- 
ic ner. Thus, for Inſtance, Lib. 1, Ep. is 5 ndov 
ardzloe x; νννν,]dres tyivorſo, all had Shiverings in a 
<< yague and irregular manner, ”* | 
ATA MARAM, H. M. Pomifera Indica, Fruttu conoide 
ſquamoſo viridi. The ſame as AHATE DE PAxucho REc- 
CHI, which ſee. 12 8 
ATANOR. A Pot perforated. Ruland. Zaun on. 
ATARACTOPCESIA, draezxlanuncia, 4 Negat. 
paegx735, troubled, and w, to do, The performing an 
Action with an undiſturbed and intrepid Mind, becoming a 
Phyſician. Hippoc. ave: $vgny. Ei | 
ATAXIA, araZtia, from « Neg. and rdgie, Order. Irre- 
hrity. In a ſpecial Senſe it ſignifies the Diſorderlineſs and 
rregularity in Criſes and (ms of Fevers, Hippoc. Lib. 1. 
& 3. Ep. A Pulſe is faid to be AT, i „When it 
obſerves no Order in the Time or Tone of the Strokes ; and 
an erratic Fever is called 47 ae, or 47vr@., which keeps no 
certain Character or Order in its Periods. ; at 
ATAXMIR. An Arabic Word in Albucaſit, ſignifying the 
Method of treating an Eye when preternatural Hairs grow 
under the natural ones on the Eyelids, and incommode the 
Eye. "374 wit 41 | 
ATERRAS, uncut agquinus, that is, a Subliming Veſlel. 


ATECHNIA, * from a Negative, and T6xMm, an 
Art. Want of Art. TS 38 ty wy enn dle vin divas, Ge 
pile bor m tand iv, taille a apor* I aſſert that to be void of 
4 Art, in which there is nothing right, and nothing wrong.” 
Hippoc. vel rin. 
" ATENES, areris, fix'd, immoveable, rigid. Thus 47ers 
cuue is a fix d and immoveable Eye, a rigid Aſpect. Galen, 
Comm. 3. in Prorrhet. explains it by Seed, bold, vehement, 
a fierce and wild Aſpect, which portends a Phrenſy. 'AJeries 
ecxAdurem epharue, ** the Eyes are fix d, and ſhine,” which 
is a Sign of a Delirium, *Alzri{o]e ouuale, Eyes fix'd, intent, 
looking earneſtly. Lib. 5. & 7. Epid. | 
ATER SU S, or ATRA BII Is, are ſometimes uſed to 
expreſs the Black Bile, Melancholy. See BILIs, and MELAn- 
CHOLIA. | 
ATERAMNA, «arigzpre, in the following Pa of Hi 
pocrates, Lib. de Acre, Locis, & Agquis, dud vd àdαñ wie 
n Te x, aThezurea, I JN, is ed by Galen in his 
Exegeſis, by T4 dvoxd]ipyare x, exancs, 5* difficult of Con- 
<< coction, and hard ;” in which Senſe the Place quoted will 
be render d, ©* becaufe the Waters are hard, and difficult of 
«© ConcoQtion, and cold.” The ſame Author, Com. 4. in 
Lib. 6. Epid. writes, that ſome of the Antients call'd bad 
Waters driega, and arr. And in another Place, 
Comm. todem, he tells us, that Rain-water was better than 
what fell with Hurricanes, which could neither be digeſted nor 
alter'd, but was like the Water of ſome Fountains which the 
Antients call'd dre E-. Theſe Words import as much as 
rntameable, indigeſiible. | . 1 2 
Aftertere Alas, Lib, de Aere, Locis, & Aquis, are hard, 
dry, ſtubborn Bellies, not lubricous or mollify'd, and oppoſed 
to eveywTeey, i ſuch as are more fluid, or looſe, Alea, 
in the fame Treatiſe, is expounded, by Eretian, Svoud|arai- 
Jes, “ difficult of Alteration.” *Aleggparia there alſo ſignifies 
Crudity, and Difficulty of Concoction; but when transferz'd to 
the Mind, it denotes an untractable Nature, a refractory Diſ- 
poſition, and rough and unciviliz'd Manners, incapable of being 
poliſh'd or ſaften d. Hippoc. & ragxyyiriaur Tis , à res: 
Jude, id, · biless iiſedei ice 3 dT46gin; The true 
ac ician will undoubtedly perform his Office with Honour 
66 Conſciente, rather than by hard and rough Treat- 
4c ment.” | | T” | 
ATERES, &TWpAs, from dn, Loſs, Miſchief. Noxious, 
detrimental. Hippocr. Lib. de Acre, Locis,'&' Aquis : Ei por, 
ll apot p 4hõ nr, 7d 3 Ad xpwaid vc H ve, 
2; Mt, drdyzy Th TURITE Tis Yyasgss Ar, Te 
ran. But if there be no Rivers, and they drink of ſtink- 


„ing and Tagnating Springs, ſuch Waters muſt of neceſlity 
4% be bei 30d ee K. E peg e Song n 
ATHAN ASIA, from «_ egative, and Jar, Death 
( Immortality), An Antidote which Galen deſcribes in the 
eighth Book of his Topics, 2 a Medicine for Infirmities of the 
Lo We Gravel, and the Yellow Jaundice. It is thus pre- 
par 2 45 ws 1 ai | - | : "F 


Take of Saffron, two Drams ; Cinnamon, one Dram; 
"ene P two Drams ; Caſſia, Myrrh, Juncus odoratus, 


each one' Dram : Make them into an El with juſt, as we ma ſuppoſe Pliny to be. a little older 11 
Honey. Taken to the Quantity of n BL 5 wer before him, we have no-Reaſo? 25 | 


provokes Sweat plentifully, 


1 
Ss „„ © * 


7. afcribes to Oribaſius, which takes in all 
the former, but varies the Proportions, with an Addie 

Opium; which, be ſays, is a Lenitive of Pain, and uon e 
the Pleuriſy, and would have it ſupply the Place of Pure 1 


tius, Lib. 7. met V adinzTor Y neuxer xoaye; a 
white and mid Cellyniuma. Grrem. = = 


A T H 


There is another Antidote of this Name, w 


hich Paulus 
5 L / 
the Logredient,, 


'Avevedie ſignifies alſo the Collyrium dd nx7e, deferiyy b 


Athanafia is alſo a Name given to man * 
ſome — Diſpenſatories, one of which is — th tg 
Athanaſia, according to. Blancard, is a Name 10 1 7 
CETUM, which fee. EW . 1 
ATHANAT Os, according to the laſt- named Autho 
the 9 228 which ſee. 5 
ATHANOR. This is, by Lemery, deriv'd fro 
an Arabic Word, which ſignifies a Furnace, 1 0 


very uk 


ful be Operations where a Jong-continued gentle Heat i 
, ATHARA. See ATHERA. THis 

ATHARES, Gars, from « Negative, and e0&/w, to t 
corrupt. Uncorrupted. This is an Epithet ſometimes apph 
to a Virgin; and ſometimes to Iron, with regard to its Ha 
neſs, Incorruptibility, or Invincibility. 

ATHELXIS, abtaZrs, from abiayouar, to ſuck, or dr 
by Milking. Suction, or that Attraction which is perform's 
ſucking or mllking.. The Verb abiayounr is uſed by Hy 
crates, Tet yuuo!, and. dats, in the Treatiſe 24e“ dh 
but the beſt Copies, as Foeſius ſays, for àdbeNCAt, read Jab} 
which he himſelt approves, and renders Sanatio, a Cure, 

ATHENA, ative, is a Plaiſter commended by 4 ad 
and deſcrib'd by Oribaſius, Aetius, and Paulus, It is f 
made : 


Take of Cadmia, twenty Drams ; of burnt Braſs, Bark 
Pomgranate, Galls, long and round Birthwort, Sal! 
moniac, Squama Eris, round and ſciffile Alum, On 
Miſy, Chalcanthum, Chalcitis, Verdegriſe, Alt 
Myrrh, Frankincenſe, Gum Ammoniac, Galbanum, e 
thirty Drams ; of Wax, Pitch, each one hundred, or 
others, two hundred Drams ; of Colophony, four | 
dred Drams ; of Oil, fox Ounces. | 


This is Oribaſuus's Receipt ; but Aſclepiades preſcribes | 


Twelve Drams of Aloes, as many of Myrrh, and fir 
Drams of Gum Ammoniac : Pound the dry Ingreds 
for ſeveral Days together in the Summer's Sun; then 
thofe which are liquifiable, and incorporate them wit 


It is very effectual in Wounds of the Head and Neriss 
is reckon'd by Paulus among the ih, gata, Nene 
ſpread upon Lint or Linen, and thus introduced into We 
or Ulcers. "= 
_ ATHENAUS. be C Y 

Athbenæus was the firſt Founder of the Pneumatic dect # 
Native of Attalia. There were ſeveral Towns of thi Na 
but it is moſt likely, that the Attalia which gave Hog 
Phyſician — Oo of Cilicia, becauſe Celius Aurel 
{ Lib. 2. Cap. 1.] mentions one Athenens- l q 
who is probably the ſame ; for Tarſus being allo 3 City 
Province of Ciliria, Carlius might have, very probably, ! 
one for the other. . m be e 

This Phyſician appear'd after Themiſon, as We TY 
from a P of Galen, where he ſays, that one 4% 
Follower of Athengzus, had compoſed a Book, inticule, 

than to 


diſcover ' ſince the Time of Themiſon. Lis very 

gu Compoſed this with no other View ten g 
an Account of the Innovations his Maſter had _—_— 
The Silence of Celſus and Pliny, wich regard to {then 
alſo a Proof, that he did not live, or at leaſt was no 400 
their Days ; ſince tis probable, that, having _ | 
Innovators in P would not have forgotten , * 
indeed poflible, chat Atheneews might not have made f 
ance in the World in the Time of Celſus, who — 1 
guftus and Tiberius :: But as for Pliny, if we uu hom 
there were about fifty Years between him and 190 
former having written under the Emperors Ne "nd {eh 
and the latter, at the fartheſt, under Adrian; ho ap 
that Archigenes was the Diſciple of Hgathinte, fg ig 
the Dikciple of Athenews we ſnall find, that oo que 
lived at leaſt fifty Years after Archigener, and cont, 
| with Pliny. If this Repre 


that Atheniens is not mention'd by him. 


\ fo the Philoſophical Opinions of Athenæus, he did not was to take ſuch Care of their Bodies, as that they might be 
(Galen. Introdutt. ſeu Medicus, Cap. q.] that the well fortify'd with much and ſolid Fleſh, and have their Veins 
W:. Air, the Water, and the Earth, were true Elements; full of the beſt and moſt fibrous Blood. Nor did they'only aim 
by only gave the Name of Elements to the primary Quali- at Strength, but Bulk and Ponderoſity, the better to overbear 
of theſe Bodies, that is, to Heat, Cold, Humidity, and and foil their Adverſary. For this End, it was neceſſary to uſe 
beg; the two former of which were, according to him, much Food and Exerciſe: The firſt was of ſuch a Nature, as 


| 25 the two latter material Cauſes. Athenzus added not eaſily to be diſſolved and diſſipated, ſuch as Beef, Pork, 
'F] which he call'd Spirit: He imagin'd, that this Bread, and Cheeſe ; and what, ſays Galen, is extoll'd by all, 


I nt 
| — all Bodies, and preſerved them in their natural the fineſt Wheat- flour, with Cheeſe-cakes, and other Dainties 
NS f „UA bis Sentiment he borrow'd from the Stoics; and *twas made thereof, which he, in his fifth Book of the Preſervation 


bly this which induced Galen to call Chryſippus the Stoick, of Health, mentions as provided for Wreſtlers, to increaſe their 


Father of the Pneumatic Sect. art : | Stren th and Vigour. Their Bread was anciently, by a pecu- 

os This Opinion is alſo hinted at by Virgil, [ Aneides, Lib. 6.) liar ame, call'd Coliphium, dvd Ts xwas 855 om #irmne/5 
N we Words: 0 —— . — erved no Time or Order in Eating or 
Fee, * ' rinking, that they might the better be enabled to bear all 

un Celum, ac Terras, Campoſy; liguentes, ä — Ars as alle hy 6 mary a 


mg; Globum Lune, Titaniaq; aſtra, 

4 2 — alit : totamg; infuſa per Artus 
4 agitat Molem, & mag no ſe corpore miſcet. | 

4mew, applying this Syſtem to Phyſic, would have all Diſ- 
« to 12 the Spirit fuffering, or receiving the firſt 
bl 700 nroToneh ov), that is, re [ Galen, In- 
* : Cop. 9] But as the Works of this Phyſician have not 
ud us, we know not particularly what he meant by this 
1 nor what he underſtood by its ſuffering : Only from his 
Eition of the Pulſe we may conclude, that he believed the 
to be a Subſtance capable of Dilatation and Contraction. 
e Pulſe, faid he, is no more than a Motion produced by 
he natural and involuntary Dilatation of the Spirit con- 
vin'd in the Arteries and Heart ; which Spirit, moving of 
own Accord, moves at the ſame time the Heart and Ar- 


Niles. 


hs is all we know concerning the Sentiments of Atheneus, 
vt ſome things relating to — in which he follow'd 
we, Galen 74 Different. Pulſ. Lib. 4. Cap. 4. ] obſerves, 
none of the Phyſicians of theſe Days had written ſo univer- 
on Phyſic as Athenæus; but of all he wrote we have 
ing remaining, except two or three Chapters in the Col- 
of Oribaſius, from which we learn nothing that can 
in this Opinion relating to the Spirit, much leſs any thing 
an diſcover its Uſe with regard to the Practice of Phy- 


[HENATORIUM, a thick Glaſs Cover, which is in the 
m Chymicam, Val. 3. p. 33. directed to be luted to a 
mit, when the Alembic is taken off, in a particular Pro- 
there deſcrib'd, | LED 
HENIONIS CAT APOTIUM. The Name of a Pill 
ſu, Lib. F. y 25. which is recommended againſt a 
. I confifts of Myrrh, Pepper, Caſtor, and Opium. 
IENIPPON. The Name of & Collyrium, deſcrib'd by 
ws Largus, 26. which is al ſo call'd Did/myrnes, ſaid to 
in ſome Diſtempers of the Eyes. | | 
HHENIPPON PANCHRESTON, abi Tror m4 yy eu- 
Collyrium in Galen, Lib. 7. M xane Tore, quite dif- 
from that of Seribonins Largus 3 whence it appears, that 
me Atherippon was common to many Collyria, 
R, able, as Galen ſays, ſignifies, in Hippocrates, 
be prickly Part or Beard of Barley, as in Lib. 2. de Mor- 
allo the Top of that Part in the Point of an Arrow, 
baked the T& yer, Beard, as in Lib. 5. VM emidumor, 
ERA, bes, or Aubura, as it is read in Pliny, Lib. 
þ 25, fgnifies a thin ſort of 'Pulticula,-or Pap, fit to be 
4 made of Wheat, or Zea; ground and reduced to 
Flour, and is proper for Infants. Dio ſcoridet, Lib. 
11 tells us, that it is a ſorbile Liquor, made of very 
5 if Zea, and may be uſed by way of Cataplaſm: The 
"reccived among the Greeks, tho* Pliny ſays it has an 


ys A, a ſmall F iſh mention'd  Aldrovandus, 
fail of Bones, but otherwiſe 2 Food, as 
ah of Digeſtion, and ler en good Jute. Food, 
tain: W is a colourleſs Tumor, void of 
vgs in a membranedus Coat, Matter like Pap, 
1 rmix'd ſometimes with hard and ſtony Cor- 
| 1 like' the Scrapings of Sulphur, and now- 
- — of Chickens Leonidas writes, that 
ings like Hairs incloſed within a very 
dn ud. Philoxenue, that be found Avimals lodged 
=o which were like Gnats or ſmall Flies. 
by th — 'ts oblong, imminent, hard, not eafil 
hich M | eg, nor, after Impreſſion, N to reſtore 
| arks wr 9,4 it 'from"the Meliceris, which 
ide, 'and eaſily gives Way to the 
LET returns; Gor rau. . oon Tuer 
" : 1 
rod . fo the Anticits cad thit Stave of 
of e Jul: fleſhy, and robuſt ; for ſuch was the Ap- 
ED — , or Wreſtlers. They were not of this 
be Gy, ture, but acquir'd it by the cloſeſt Applica- 
Their principal View in this Study 


4 N 1 1, Hthletica\ Habrtude,' an 
oF 4 1 and a fmall curve middle Part, which, with the other, makes a 


The lateral Portions may be look*d upon as a 
without which the firſt 


and roll'd in the Duſt and Dirt: As to all honeſt and neceſſary 
Offices of Life, they were quite indiſpoſed and uſeleſs. They 
who, by ſuch Methods, had acquir'd this Habit of Body, were 
accounted excellent Athletz, Wreſtlers, and the Habit itſelf was 
call'd aJAnrix1 iErs, an Athletic Habit, But it grew to a Cuſtom 
in time to call every corpulent and robuſt State of Body by this 
Name, tho' not procur'd by the Athletic Art. Hence, in 
Plautus, pugilice, pancratice, & athletice valere, is put for 
optime & firmiſſime ; and in Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 6. an Athle- 
tic Diet is put for a ſtrong one, and ſuch as is accommodated 
to repair the bodily Forces, as Budæus has obſerved in his Notes 
on the Pandect. But this Athletic Habit is cenſur'd by Hippo- 
crates as preternatural, and not ſo good as a healthful one ; 
for it is in continual Danger from the Fulneſs of the Veſſels. 
Therefore it ought to 'be accounted neutral rather than health- 
Ful, becauſe of the imminent Danger that attends it, except it 
be ſoon ſolved by a zerz&yſsa, an Evacuation, or Emptying e 
the Veſſels. On other Accounts, as Galen writes, Comment. in 
Aphor. 3. Lib. 1. it is faultleſs, becauſe Athlete abound with 
= Humours, and are in full Strength of Body ; and, in his 
k de Atra Bile, he owns their Blood to be very good. Gor- 
raus. See GYMNASTICA. 7e 
ATHLIPTOS, a0ain]&, from a Negative, and Siga, 
to preſs, Uncompreſs d. Adναν inge, as Galen ſays, is 
an Expreſſion uſed by ſome to ſignify the Approach of a fe- 
veriſh Paroxyſm without Compreſſions. This kind. of Fever, 
he ſays, at the very Beginning of the Fit, immediately raiſes the 
Pulſe in Greatneſs and Swiftneſs, and does not make its Ap- 
proaches, as is uſual with other Sorts, by Shakings and Shiver- 
ings, a Coldneſs of the extreme Parts, or outward Su ies, 
with a Vellication, Gravation, or Compreſſion of the Stomach, 
and a ſmall flow Pulſe ; for one or more of theſe Symptoms 
attend the Acceſs of a Paroxyſm, and ſoon after ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeds a Vomiting, which is a plain Indication of a Conflux of 
vicious Humours to the Stomach ; and the Blood, retiring from 
the whole Superficies inward to the Viſcera, muſt occaſion 
Compreſſions, Obſtructions, and Diſtenſions of the principal 
Arteries. A Fever that does not make its Attack on the Patient 
by any of theſe Methods, is ſaid to make an 49am] £:0Boan, 
«© an Attack without Compreſſions. Galen, de Preſag. ex 
Pulſ. Book 3. Chap. 7. 8 
ATHONOR. The fame as ArHANOR. 
ATHORECTOS, «$«ptx]S9-, not drunk, Sober. 
ATHRIX, Ae, from à Negative, and Sele, a Hair, 
Smooth, without Hair. | 1't 2 | 
ATHROESMA, eng, from ade, collected toge- 
ther. This is a Term in frequent Uſe among the Phyſicians of 
the Empiric Sect. It fignifies the entire Collection of all their 
Obſervations. - 39 3 345 f 5 1705 
ATHROOS, e., an Adjective, or Athroon, ae an 
Adverb, in Medicinal Authors, imports copious, accumulated, 
or ſudden, and is the Reverſe to by degrees. It is apply d to 
the Secretions, Nutrition, and other things. dg 
ATHYMIA, from « Negative, and Sh, Courage. Puſil- 
lanimity. In Medicinal Authors it uſually ſignifies that De- 
jectedneſs, Deſpondency, and Deſpair, which frequently occur 


in the Courſe of Diſtempers, eſpecial)y-in ſome Conſtitutions. 


ATINCAR, or Arixx AR, Borax. Rulandus. Fobn/on. 

ATITARA, the Braſilian Name for the Palma humilis ſpi- 
neſa. Raii Hit. Plant. | ad le 

ATLAS. firſt Vertebra of the Neck, mark d Fig. g. 
in Table 8. is call'd Atlas, becauſe it ſupports the Hap 7 2⁸ 
Atlas did the Globe of the Univerſe, according to the Antient 
Fable. It has neither Body, nor ſpinal Apophyſis. The Hole 
or Opening in it is much larger than in the reſt. It looks 
like an irregular bony Ring, fill'd all round with Eminences and 
Cavities. It may be divided into two Arches ; the anterior, or 


1 rior, or ſmalleſt. 2 Yo ads 
e "is form'd by two-thick lateral Portions, 


Notch in the anterior Part of the great Cavity of the Vertebra. 
. dy in two Parts, 
ertebra would have been too weak to 
ſuſtain the Articulations. oo Ya 


——ů 
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the Primordia of all 


In the Middle of the convex Side of the poſterior Arch, is a 
Tubercle, a little pointed, larger than the anterior Tubercle, 
and mark'd with Muſcular Impreffions on each Side, and on 
the upper and lower Edge. This Tubercle ſeems to be in the 
Place of the ſpinal Apophyſis. 

The tranſverſe Apophyſes of the: firſt Vertebra ariſe from 
the Middle of the Breadth of the lateral Portions, being per- 
forated perpendicularly at their broad Origins. They are much 
10 than thoſe of the five Vertebræ below them, and, con- 
tracting gradually, they terminate in an obtuſe Point, which is 
ſometimes in a manner double, and mark'd on the upper and 
lower Side with Muſcular Impreſſions. 

The ſuperior articular Apophyſes are larger than any other 
Apophyſes of the ſame Kind in the whole Spine. Their Situa- 
tion is almoſt horizontal, and their anterior Extremities are 
turn'd more inward, that is, nearer one another than the poſte- 
rior ; They are, in a Word, every way proportion'd to the 
Condy les of the Os Occipitis. 

Te inferior articular Apophyſes are leſs hollow, ſhorter, 
and broader. They are inclin*d larerally from within outwards, 
and from above downward. They are directly under the ſupe- 
rior Apophyſes ; and thus the articular and tranſverſe Apophy- 
ſes, the Holes and lateral Portions on each Side, are all in 
fame Line. 2 | 

There is a long Notch, or kind of Groove, between each 
ſuperior articular Apophyſis, and the poſterior Arch of the 
bony Ring, reaching from the Hole in the tranſverſe Apophyſis 
backward ; in which Notch the Vertebral Blood-veſlels, in the 
natural State, make a Turn, before they enter the great Occipi- 
tal Foramen. Sometimes, tho' very rarely, there is a com- 
plete Hole in the room' of this Groove. There is another Notch, 
Þut more ſhallow, on each Side, between this Arch and the in- 
ferior Apophyſes. = 

In the internal Cireumference of the great Hole of this Ver- 
tebra, in the Middle of the great Notch, is a Cartilaginous Im- 
preſſion for the Articulation of the Axis of the ſecond Verte- 
bra; and on each Side of that Notch, between the ſuperior 
and inferior Apophyſes, there is another ſmall Impreſſion for 
the Inſertion of a tranſverſe Ligament, which ſecures the Axis 
in its Place. All round this Circumference, both toward its 
upper and lower Edges, there are many other Inequalities or 
Impreſſions. I/mflow's Anatomy. 

- *ATLE, an Egyptian Name for the Tamariſk. Blamard. 

" ATMOSPHA RA, the Atmoſphere. Ihe whole Body of 
Vapours, and Air, ſurrounding the Earth. See ABR. It is 
deriv'd from | 

- ATMOS, Tu, a Vapour, or Exhakation. 

ATOCIA, from 2 Negative, and TixT, to bring forth 
Young. Sterility. Blancard. But d4Toxo!, in Hippocrates, 
uſually ſignifies Women who abſtain from the Means of Fe- 
cundity, that is, the Embraces of the other Sex. 
ATOCIUM, a Name for the Lychnis Sylveftris. Blan- 
card, But AToc1um, ri, alſo ſignifies a Medicine which 
prevents Conception. 

- ATOLLY, a fort of Pap, made of the Meal of Mays and 
Water, which the Indians mix with their Chocolate. 

ATOLMIA, area, from « Negative, and rh, Intre- 
pidity. Puſillanimity. | * 

ATOMUS, r α ., from « Negative, and 7:ipr#, to cut 
or divide. An Atom. A Particle of Matter fo ſmall as to ad- 
mit of no farther Diviſion. 

Ceœlius Aurdianes, Acut. Lib. 1. C. 14. giving an Account 
of the Philoſophy of Aſclepiades, ſays, it was his Opinion, that 
ings were Atoms, which were not the 
Objects of our Senſes, but were only perceptible by the Under- 
2 Theſe Atoms, —_—_— him; had of themſelves 
no ities at all; for he aſſerted, that the Qualities of the 
Bodies which they compoſe depended upon the Order, Figure, 
Number, and Grandeur of many of theſe Particles join'd toge- 
ther: And when he was aſk'd, How it happen'd, that Bodies 
poſſeſs d ſeveral Qualities, ſince the Atoms, of which they were 
compoſed, poſſeſs d none at all; be anſwer'd, That theſe Qua- 
lities upon the Order, Figure, Number, and Bulk of 
ſeveral of theſe Atoms united _ © ether ; and, for illu- 
ſtrating his Opinion, drew a Simile from Silver, which is white 
when in the Lump, but black when filed down; and from the 
Horns of Goats, which are black when entire, and white when 
raſp'd down. Bob 
From this Account of the Philoſophical Sentiments of Aſcle- 
piades, we plainly ſee, that they were ſomewhat different from 
thoſe of Epicurus or Democritus, tho' all the three acknow · 
ledged Atoms; for the Atoms of Aſclepiades were diviſible, 
whereas thoſe of Demecritus and Epicurus were ſuppoſed inca- 
pable of being divided. I am of Opinion, thae Cœlius Aure- 
lianus, by Atoms, means no more than the 2y-x«, or Molecules 
-of Galen. m—y acknowledged Molecules as well as Aſcle- 
piades; and ctius, who was contemporary with Aſclepiades, 
alſo mentions ſomething of the ſame Nature: But then Epi- 
"curus* and Lucretius do not look upon Molecules as the 4 
and conſtituent Principles of Bodies, but only as the firſt Ef- 


fects produced by an Aſſemblage of Atoms ; whi 
to them, were the true and — Fler ye cet 
piades, according to the Account of Cælius Aura. 1 1 • 
to mean Molecules by his Atoms ; tho', at the mus fe 
ives the Name of Atoms to the Molecules themſely * 
ve ſome Reaſon to think, that this Author did a= But 
underſtand A/clepiades, if we reflect upon a Paſt: ** * 
de Theriac. ad Piſon. Cap. 1 1. where he fays, h. 65 
<< prades, adhering to the Sentiments of Demeriny, 4 
„ curus, with r to the Principles of Bodies hay 1 
„changed the former Names of Things, calling lam: l.. 
« cules, and a Vacuum Pores.” But Galen himſelf (4 | 
rat. & Platon. Decret. Lib. 5. C. 3) ang? 
ifference between the Sentiment of 28 rp. 
Democritus or Epicurus, in theſe Words: Whether 
„be, the Bodies of Animals are compoſed of Molecules 
Pores, as Aſclepiades believed, or of ſmall indiſſolab 
*© ticles, as Epicurus imagin'd.” The former of the a 
cited Books is ſuſpected not to be written by Galen; but te 
ter has undoubtedly him for its Author. 12 Author of 
Book call'd the Introduction, Cap. g. which is falſly aſcrib 
Galen, informs us, that the Elements of Bodies wete. 20. 
1 Aſclepiades, ix xo eHhνννν. or Molecules, or ſmall 1 
es ; and that it was probably this Brittleneſs which d 
guiſh'd Aſclepiades's Principles of Bodies from thoſe of f 
rus, which were indiſſoluble and indiviſible. The Princin 
Deſcartes ſeem, in ſome Things, to agree with thoſe of 4 
1 and thoſe of Gaſſendi with thoſe of Eyicury, 

erc. h 

ATONIA, ia, from « Negative, and 7dr, to fin 
Relaxation, Laxity, Debility, or Diſtemperature, This 
was much in Uſe among the Phyſicians of the Methodic 
who aſcribed the Cauſes of al Diſtempers to Relax 
Stricture, or a Mixture of theſe. 
 ATOPOS, ve, from 4 Negative, and , a] 
It ſignifies abſurd, or inconvenient. It is uſed by Higgs 
Aph. 52. ect. 4. 

ATRA Bilis. See BiLis. 

ATRACHELUS, vrt ., from « Negative, and 
, the Neck; ſhort-necked. It is uſed by Galn 
ſometimes alſo ſignifies beheaded. 

ATRACTOS, @Tgaxre%x, a Diſtaff, or the wooden! 
a Dart. This Word is ſometimes uſed in Hippocrates. 

ATRACTYLIS, Offic. Ger. 1008. Emac. 1171. Ra 
I. 304. Argex]vais, Dioſcorides. Atraciylis lutea, C. 
Atrattylis flere luteo, Park. 963. Atradtylis vera, flit 
L 3. 83. Chab. 353. Cnicus Atractylis Jutea dictu, 

d. Bat. 164. Lourn. Inſt. 451. Boerh. Ind. A. 
Carduus luteus erectus reticulatus, ramis fuſum refers 
Hiſt. Oxon. 5 160. Carduo-Cnicus Atrattylis ditla, 
Almag. 82. DISTAFF-THISTLE. 

The lower Leaves of this Thiſtle are long and narrow, 
cut in on both Sides, ſomewhat hairy, and but little pl 
The Stalks alſo are hairy, without any Prickles; but the 
which grow on them are very full, being ſmaller, but! 
in Proportion than the lower Leaves, ſtiffer, and not ſ 
cut in. The Stalk at the upper End is divided into d 
four Branches, on which ſtand the Flowers, incloſed 
hard prickly Leaves, among which grow yellow fiſtulr 
ers in ſcaly Calices ; after which come whitiſh 
like thoſe of Carthamus incloſed in Down. It 5 
warm Countries, as Italy and Greece, where the Women 
Stalks for Diſtaffs. It flowers in Summer. | 

The Leaves only of this Thiſtle are uſed, and tha 
rarely, though ſome Authors affirm they have the fame 
with thoſe of Carduus Benediftus ; and it is particu) 
mended againſt the Stinging of Scorpions. Mill . 

It is aperitive, ſudorift, and a good Antidote aun 
being taken in Decoction. They extract by Diſtulaton 
ter, ,which hath the ſame Virtues of the Water of the 
Benedictus. de Drogues. | ] 

ATRAGENE, | Offic, Viorna, Ger. 739. Er 
Mer. Pin. 125 Viorna  vulgi, Herm. Flor. 2, * 
Bot. 1. 77. Phyt. Brit. 130. Clematis Hufen 
C. B. Pin. 300. Boerb, Ind. A. 46. Tourn. Ini. 295 
Bot. 244. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 143. Clematis Hs * 

five Viorna, Park. Theat. 380. Clematis de, / 
quibuſdam, J. B. 2. 125. 'Raii Hiſt. 1. 620. \ mm 
Clematis Arthragene Theepbroft quibuſdam, Chad. 17 
mula Fr oliis integris, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 5+ 
TRAVELLERS JOY. and flowe 
This Plant is to be found under Hedges, 4. Ib 
Month of Fuly. The Whole of the Plant is ufd. 
Bark, and Root, are. of a cauſtic Qual, | 
- The Bark apply'd to the Skin raiſes Bliſters.,. - 1 
ATRAMENTUM . SUTORIUM. Vitr 
'thum. | See VITRIOLUM: IP 

ATRAPHRAXIS, or ATRAPHAXIS. 4 

ATRIPLEX, Which foe. 


1 


ATN 


ATR ATR 


drpaxkios, from dTeexi, true, certain, has Manuduct᷑. ad Vit. Long. p. 2. Cap. 8. informs us, that the {1s 

ATREC . vn greed ; for the moſt part, as habitants of Brabant, the Low Countries, Trance, and Bur- 
ron — it is put inſtead of axerBas, exactly, and but ſel- gundy, eſteem it ſo much; and uſe jt fo frequently, throughout 
Intian 3s, truly, certainly. The Word is alſo variouſly the whole Summer Seaſon, that there is ſcarcely ever a Dinner; 
1 or by the Interpreters of Hippocrates, In Bacchius it or a Supper, in which the Garden Atriplex does not make a 
wound, , du]dexas, dug, truly, ſufficiently, exactly. Part. It affords but little Nouriſhment, and is cold and moiſt; 
g — it is 4g only: And Epicles expounds it b but the Humidity it contains is of a ſoftening and mollifying 
1 os, openly, ſincerely, perfectly. * Nature, ſince the Soop or Victuals among which it has been 
we; | 8 er nner , ru, Au ¹ dTrerios, boiled, proves laxative, It is eſteemed good for People of hot, 
Iv of theſe (Diſeaſes) can be exa2ly calculated by whole choleric Conſtitutions, and ſuch as are ſubje& to Vomitings of 
od In Prorrhet. 2. aręexteg SratloueyE, is one who Blood. But when eaten too plentifully, it renders the Maſs of 
oof certain Method of Diet, and Way of Living. And Blood watery, and brings on the Jaundice and Dropſies: For 
pen ide fame Book, arfexis ala Je Y ent masigoy ygoyoy this Reaſon the Uſe of it was diſearded by Pythagoras, as we 
3 4 Tov de, ον moleeoJar · We muſt very are told by Pliny, L. 2. H. N. C. 20: The ſame Author 
Mt 0 and for a long time, be upon our Guard againſt alſo quotes Dionyſius and Diocles, who both aſſert, that this 
has formidable Accidents. In his Book of Fractures, Herb is very prejudicial to the Stomach, and lays a Foundation 
* N dd, „“ there is nothing certain.” In his Treatiſe for numberleſs Diſorders. The Herb itſelf, bruiſed and applied 

F teat, 10g 8 xdjeaysion, nv he dTpeirics droravacly, to the Parts in which Thorns or any other ſmall Splinters have 
U Fracture of the Clavicle, if it be wholly broken off like been plunged, extracts them, and cures the Wounds occaſioned 
N gulk, that is, tranſverſly.” Here Galen explains ar α.e by them. When apply'd to the Navel, it diſlodges and expels 
p ang8s, 4% dds, GnexAnges, exquilitely, wholly, quite, en- orms. It is alſo uſed in mollifying Clyſters, and in ſuch 
, Dreſſings as are intended to mitigate and allay Pain. Its 


I ah, in Hippocrates, ſignifies an Aﬀeveration, or affirm- diſtilled Water, mixed with Aloes, ſtops Hzmorrhages, and 
A : Thing for perfectly known and certain. Thus in his cures ſcald Heads. The Seeds are purgative, but often operate 
ch d nd Book of Predictions, a4ugi It Tar yuurat oH radal- like an Emetic. The Country People in Lombardy make Pies 
12 her, Tas y dTgentias Tas NN eναõ O Of atyor]es, of this Herb, in Conjunction with Butter and Cheeſe, which 


f Alo mas, rt, & Tis Porte, xwhva Sorter As for they look upon as excellent Food. In Virginia the Inhabitants 
of 4 what relates to thoſe who fatigue themſelves with Labour prepare a Salt from the Stalks of this Herb, which they uſe in 
nd Exerciſe, there are Things aſſerted for certain Truths Drefling their Victuals. Barth. Zorn. Botanologia. 
by, the Relators, to which I 2 no Credit myſelf; but, Diofeerides ſays the Seeds cure the Jaundice, if taken in Hy- 

however, leave every one at Liberty to believe them, if he dromel. | 
inks fit.” = Atriplex ſylveftris, Offic. J. B. 2. 972. Raii Hiſt; 1. 197. 
ATREMEAS, argent, in Hippocrates, is put for 4Tg6uas, Chab. 305. Atriplex ſylveſtris altera, C. B. 119. Ger. Emac. 
hm « Negative, and reihe, to tremble) placidly, quietly, 326. Atriplex fylveftris, folio ſinuato, ſaturat? virente, ſpicd 
wiſly. Thus Book 5. Epid. i dTg: pics, that is, wx aTgipas rubra, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. bog, Atriplex fylueſtris vulgatior 
y, he had no Rel, which in Epid. 7. is expreſs'd and ex- ſinuata, Park. 747. Blitum Atriplex ſylveſtris diftum, Raii 
del by 0 urge er. Alibis is expounded, in 1 — 63. Chenopodium = lacimiato, coma purpura ſcente, 
10/65, 1X1, quietly, as dTgspie is by novxia, dTg4pioy Journ. Inſt. 506. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. go. Buxb. 6g. Chenopos 
io;dLor, and drTgtunoas by novydoar, By diTgepuioy)a,, dium folio ſinuato candicante, Dill. Cat. 106. WILD 
crates means thoſe Parts of the Body which are at Reſt; ORACHE. | 
h are underſtood to be thoſe Parts which are without the The Leaves and Seeds are uſed as Emollients like the preced- 
iculation in two Bones which meet at the Joint, as the Parts ing. Theſe, either raw or boiled, are ſaid to diſcuſs Boils. 
ut the Thigh and the with reſpet to the Knee. Dale. | 
lawioſe, in Erotian upon Hippocrates, is expounded by © Atriplex olida, Offic. Ger. 258. Emac. 327. Raii Hiſt, 1. 
dia, reſting, with an Eye to that Paſſage in his Book of 198. Atriplex fetida, C. B. Pin. 119. Cod: Med. 16. J. B. 
Blues, Y T& wh d7g4phov]e iv 76 rule Kp, „ thole 2. 974. Hiſt. on. 2. 605. triplex fetida & Vulvarin, 
(Bones) which remain not at Reſt in the ſame Poſture.“ Chab. 307. Atriplex olida, five ſylveſtris fœtida, Park. Theat. 
TRESIA, «7gnoia, from à Negative, and pd or Tgiw, 749. Blitum fetidum Vulvaria dictum, R. Synop. 64. Che- 
perforate ; Imperforation. nopodium fœtidum, El. Bot. 406. Tourn. Inſt. 506. Boerh. 
IRE TI, Agio, imperforate. Thoſe are called ſo in Ind. A. 2. go. Dill. Cat. 106. Buxb. 68. Atriplex C henopodia 
er Sex, whoſe Anus or Urethra are not perforated; and Jætida, Hort. Monſp. 29. STINKINGORACHE. Dale. 
den, whoſe Vaginas are cloſed, have alſo this Name in The Stalks of ſtinking Arrach, or, as it is uſually called; 
ical Writers. See IMPERTORATT0O. Orris, generally lie flat on the Ground, ſpreading about - 
RICES. Small Tubercles about the Anus, which recede, round the Root, ſtriated or chanelled, and of a whitiſh Co- 
I return again, eſpecially: at firſt. They are by — 4 de lout; the Leaves are ſmall and roundiſh, and pointed at the 
Fanta reckoned among Condylomata and Fici. Caftellus. Ends, ſet alternately on the Stalks, and covered over, as is the 
ITRICI, Small Sinuſes in the Extremity of the Inteftinum whole Plant, with an unctuous Mealineſs ; the Seed grows in- 
pum, which do not reach ſo far as to perforate into its cloſed in Spikes, of ſmall green herby Flowers, being ſmall, 
1 | | black and ſhining, The whole Plant has a ſtrong fetid fiſhy 
LRIPLEX. There are three Plants which uſually go by Smell : It grows upon Dunghils, and waſte Places. 
Name, The firſt is the | This is an Herb particularly appropriated to the Female Sex, 
Wriplex, Offic, Chab. 305. Atriplex alba hortenfis, J. B. 2. being aperitive and deobſtruent, and uſeful in uterine Diſorders, 
„ Ni Hiſt, 1. 191. Atriplex eve olus aureum, Park. Parad. good to promote the menſtrual Evacuations, to expel the After- 
» Atriplex bortenſit alba, frue pallidè virem, C. B. 119. birth, and help Child-bed Purgations, to appeaſe the Strangu- 
b Oxon, 2. 606. Tourn. Inſt. 505. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 89. lation of the Womb, and take off Hyſterie Fits. It is uſually 
Plex ſativa alba, Ger. 256. Emac. 325. Atriplex ſpuria given in a Decoction. There is a Syrup kept in the Shops, 
Ae DRACH . Dal. made with the Juice of this Plant and Sugar, Miller's Bot, 
er ide ſays this Plant is alſo call'd C bryſolachanon. OF. 2 * 
"3 b an annual Plant ariſing yearly from Seed. The ATROPHIA, ares, from 4 Negative, and 2 gig, to 
8 we triangular, but longer than broad, with two Ears, nouriſh. An Atrophy: HEM 
AL Pieces, at the End next the Stalk, covered, efpecially Morton defines the different Species of Conſumptions thus: 
0 00nBs with a flippery Mealineſs, which may be eaſily A Conſumption in .general is a Waſting of the Muſcular 
. off, of 2 paliſh-green Colour. The Stalk is angular and Parts of the Body, ariſing from the Subtraction or Colliqua- 


2 Ih as gowing about tw# or three Feet high, having the tion of the Humours, and that either with or without a Fe- 

weſtris hi grow on them ſomewhat longer than thoſe below, ver, and it is either original or ſymptomatical, Ts 

nit. 295 t Lars, On the Tops grow Spikes of herbaceous An ry ms Conſumption is that which ariſes purely from 
if 


51er of a greeniſh-yellow Colour, which are ſucceeded by -a morbid ition of the Blood, or animal Spirits, which 
a ſeu! round Seed in flat Seed-veſſels, of two round Leaves reſide in the Syſtem of the Nerves and. Fibres, and is not the 
qe, The Seeds are of two Sorts, one ſmaller by Effect of any other preceding Diſeaſe; of which there are two 
hag other, and blacker and more ſhining, - There is Sorts, that is, an trophy, arid a Conſumption of the Lungs. 
les of this Orache, which has the Leaves, Stalks, and An Atrophy is an umverſal Conſumption proteeding frani the 
the f all of a purple Colour, differing in nothing elſe whole Habit of the Body, and not from any Diſtemper of the 
e They are both cultivated in Gardens, being Lungs, or of any other Entrail, without any remarkable Fever, 
de dm, Miller's Bot. Of. IG and is either nervous, or the Effect of Evacuations. als 
„ KA. Greeks called *ATgdpaZs, from ads and. A nervous Atrophy, or Conſumption, is that which owes its 
rp e it ſoon prew to a great Height. There are Original to a bad and morbid State of the Spirits, and to the 
of it, the Red, the pale Green or White, and the Weakneſs or Deſtruction of the Tone of the Nerves z from 
I with Cat "Tis a well known Pot-herb, and very often whence, an Imbecillity, and an univerſal Conſumption in the 
ge; wy, generally *tis more uſed by the whole Habit of the Body, ultimately proceed from the want of 
ch and Luxurious. Yet Fa. Jaſcpb Yaeſper a due — of the nutritious Juice; ſo from the Begin- 
* | kl 8 | , ning 


ning of the Diſeaſe there is to be found a want of Appetite, and 
a bad Digeſtion in the Stomach, from an imperfect Elaboration 
and Volatilization of the Chyle. - Which Sort of Atrophy may 
juſtly be reckoned one of the fatal Symptoms of the Scuryy, 

An Atrophy from Inanition is that which derives its Original 
from a preternatural Defe& or Subtraction of the nutritious 
Juice, and that long and habitual, which differs according to 
the Variety of the Outlets formed in the Body either by Nature 
or Art, by which this precious Liquor either has or may run 
off, and be waſted. | ; T | 

A Conſumption of the Lungs is an univerſal Waſting of the 
Parts of the Body, cauſed by ſome Diſtemper of the Lungs, as 
Infarctions, Swellings, Inflammations, and Exulcerations ; and 
thence it is attended with a Cough, Difficulty of Breathing, and 
other Symptoms of the Breaſt ; and accompanied with a Fever, 
which at firſt is flow. and heQtical, afterwards inflammatory, 
and at laſt putrid and intermitting. - 

A Symptomatical Conſumption is that, which, - though it 
immediatelys proceed from a preternatural and ill State of the 
Blood and Spirits, yet has a mediate Dependence upon ſome 
other preceding Diſeaſe, which impreſs'd that morbid Diſpoſi- 
tion on the Spirits and Humours. | 


A Nervous ATROPHY. 


A Nervous Atrophy, or Conſumption, is a Waſting of the 
Body, without any remarkable Fever, Cough, or Shortneſs of 
Breath; but it is attended with a Want of Appetite, and a bad 
Digeſtion, upon, 
Nature, and a waſting of the Fleſh, eve 
Which kind of Conſumption I. have ſometimes obſerved in 
England, but moſt frequently amongſt thoſe that have lived in 
Firginia, after they have come over hither. 

15 the Beginning of this Diſeaſe the State of the Body ap- 
pears œdematous and bloated, and, as it were, ſtuffed with di- 
ſpirited Chyle ; the Face is pale and ſqualid, the Stomach loaths 
every thing but Liquids, the Strength of the Patient declines fo 
faſt, that, before the fleſhy Parts of the Body are evidently con- 
ſumed, he is render'd feeble, and almoſt always confin'd to his 
Bed. The Urine alfo keeps not conſtant to any Colour, tho' 
for the moſt part it is high-colour'd, and but little in Quantity 
yet it is ſometimes, (as it frequen in Nervous Diſtem- 
pers) tho? ſeldom, pale and plentiful. But there is no conſi- 
derable Fever to be diſcover'd either by the Pulſe, or a Thirſt, 
or Heat, how high-colour'd ſoever the Urine appears: So that 
the Pathognomonic Signs, or thoſe which evidently manifeſt the 
Beginning of this Conſumption, are, a Decreaſe of the Patient's 
— a Loſs of Appetite, without any remarkable Fe- 
ver, or Shortneſs of Breath, tho? in the Progreſs of the 
Diſtemper, when a Conſumption of the Fleſh has gradually 
affected the whole Habit of the Body, there is ſome Difficul 
and Uneaſineſs in Breathing to be obſerved, as it happens to 
thoſe who are very weak. | | 

The immediate Cauſe of this Diſtemper I apprehend to be 
in the Syſtem of the Nerves, and proceeding from a preterna- 
tural State of the Animal Spirits, and the Deſtruction of the 
Tone of the Nerves, whence I uſually call this 4 7. — 
in the Habit of the Bady. For as the Appetite and Digeſtion 
are deſtroy d, throꝰ the weak and infirm Tone of the Stomach, 
ſo alſo the Elaboration, Aſſimilation, and Volatilization of the 
nutritious Juices, are hinder'd, in the whole Habit of the 
: 2 the diſtemper d State of the Brain and Nerves. 

Cauſes which diſpoſe the Patient to this Diſeaſe, I have 
generally Dk ICI 27 5 of 2 Mind, 08 in- 
temperate Drinking pirituous Liquors, an unwholſome 
Air, by which it is not ſurpriſing that the Tone of the Nerves, 
and the Temper of the Spirits, ſhould be deſtroy d. 5 

This Diſtemper, like moſt nervous Diſeaſes, is Chronical, 
but very hard to be cured, unleſs a Phyſician be called at the 
Beginning. At firſt it flatters and deceives the Patient; ſor 
which Reaſon it uſually happens, that the Phyſician is conſalted 
too late. It terminates in an Hydropical and Oedematous 
Swelling of the Body, eſpecially of the lower and 
Parts: In which Caſe no Hopes remain of the Patient's Life, 
pry „ e r ONT ACS, hen 
giving him ſome Eaſe, whereby his miſerable Life may be pra- 
tracted for ſome Days. . 

1170 

The Cure, if attempted in due Time, conſiſts in the conve- 
nient Uſe of Stomach Medicines, and ſuch as comfort and 
ſtrengthen the Nerves, ſuch as Chalybeates, antiſcorbutic, ce- 
phalic, and bitter Medicines of all Sorts : For Example, 


Let the Patient, if his Body be coſtive, take every third or 
fourth Morning four.Ounces of the bitter Decoction, with 
Sena; or every fourth Night, two Qunces of the Tinctura 
Sacra, or of our facred Cephalic Tincture, made with the 
Species of Hiera Picra infuſed in Rue-water, Black Cherry- 

. water, and ſtrong Piony-water. | 


y more and more. 


Fas 


- . 


which there follows a languiſhing Weakneſs of 


| becauſe the Stomach in this Diſtemper is princi 


the Lungs 


it uſed to be evacuated are ſtopped, 


may be ſupplied and 


For his common Drink let him uſe Ale, in which 4 


f ha 
An Hour before Dinner let him take thirt — 


Zedoary, Galangal Cyperus- roots, and —namon, Mz 
have been boiled. If it be in the Summer, let hin roma 


e Wine, mat 
enched three or four times in in 


oary-roots, Ga | 
the beſt Cinnamon, Mace, Cubebs, Cloves mr — | 
in the ſame Wine. But for Chalybeates, I prefer Mink. 
Extract before any other, which I order to be given far x 
or thirty Days, in the Form of a Bolus, or Pills. For Examgle 


Take of Myn/icht's Extract of Steel, half a Scrunle 
of Gilead, Leni in this Caſe is very —_ ar . 
cial, becauſe it is not a little grateful to the Soma 
Nerves) ſeven Drops ; old Conſerve of red Roſes | 
Dram: Mix them, and make them up into a Bolus, t 
repeated every Day: Or if the Patient chooſes to +} 
Pills, let the Extract be made up into that Form, in t 
manner following : 


Take of Mynſicht's Extract of Steel, half a Scruple; 
Balm of Gilead, feven Drops ; of Haly's Powder < 
Grains ; of the compound Powder of the Roots of Ar 
four Grains; of Powder of Liquorice, as much 28 1 
make them into the due Conſiſtence of Pills: Make tl 
Maſs into Pills of a middle Size; let them be gilded, a 


repeated once every Day. 


ſamum alſo by itſelf, as likewiſe Spirit of Hartho 
and Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, are of Uſe in this Caſe, beca 
they are good for the Nerves. For Example : 


Let the Patient take eight or ten Drops of Opobalſamum, 
Spirit of Hartſhorn, in a convenient Quantity of Sug 
candy, 'twice a Day. | ; 


Let the Patient endeavour to divert and make his Mind che 
ful by Exerciſe, and the Converſation of his Friends : Fort 
Diſeaſe almoſt always proceeds from Sorrow and Cares. 
him alſo enjoy the Benefit of an open, clear, and very g 
Air, which very much relieves the Nerves 9 9 A 

— 
agreeable Diet will be convenient; and the Stomach ought 
to be too long accuſtomed to one Sort of Food. 


Of an ATROPHY from IxANxITIOox. 


To this ſort of original Conſumption from the whole IH; 
of the Body, belongs alſo another kind of Conſumption, ail 
from the e of the Blood, occaſioned by the p 
ternatural Subtraction and Loſs of the nutritious Jus 
Whence the whole Maſs of Blood, being deprived of thei 
tritious and balſamic Juices, grows too hot, affording nt 
or very little Nouriſhment to the muſcular Farts; and het 
there follows a Conſumption of the whole Body, and an hed 
cal Heat fixed in the whole Habit, without any conn 
Cough, or Difficulty of Breathing, or any other ＋ 8 
Affection of the Lungs, at leaſt, in the vegans of if of 
temper. But it muſt be confeſſed, that, in the Frogr ire 
ſeem to be, in ſome meaſure, affected, 1 
where the preternatural Evacuations, which are the * 
the Diſtemper, are ſtopped by Art without any Co = 
the whole Maſs of Blood, by which means it _ att 
natural balſamic Nature, and ſuch as renders it fit or 
ment. In this Caſe it is not ſuxpriling, the hot 
Serum of the Blood continually paſſing, 


it comes 
ally in the 
Confimprion of 
things and other 
And therefore | | 
Digeſtion are bot 


the Blood, and ftrengt 


Conſumption is not cured ; but at laſt is 9 
ſumption in the Habit of the Body, to a fatal Co 
the Lungs. 41 of 2 1 

And thi Conſumption is indeed akin to eh fe 
ſumption before - mentioned. For as in that, WP f 


A Ten 


pur d el Appetite enſues, and a Sickneſs of the Sto- 


15 lt the Heat of the Blood and Spirits : So in this kind 


E with a full Stream, the muſcular Parts of the 
12 thus deprived of their due Nouriſhment, fall into 
/A by; whereupon likewiſe the Maſs of Blood which re- 
45 * want of new balſamic Chyle, is not only diſpirited, 
endered unfit for Nouriſhment, but a preternatural, fixed 
ical Heat is kindled, not only in the Blood, but alſo in 
ue and all the ſolid Parts; whereupon there follows a 
Ws want of Appetite. This kind of Conſumption is 
ich we are now in the firſt place profeſſedly to treat of. 
dene the Cure of this kind of Conſumption is to be al- 
rng to the Variety of the Evacuations, which are the 
a add nothing concerning the general Cure of 
ut refer that to the ſeveral kinds of Evacuations, which are 


Cauſe of this Diſtemper, to be ſpoken of under their pro- 


. which cauſe theſe Conſumptions, according to 


on, are 


mn, 
Hemorrhage. 
7 1 Fluor Albus. 


Peeſſes and Ulcer s. 
Gning Suck beyond what the Strength of the Nurſes can 


k Dyſentery, or Diarrhcea. 
Dabetes. 
nation. 
 Droply. | 
Profuſe Ko | 
n{umptions from all theſe Cauſes will be treated of under 


x reſpective Articles. ; 
Mies the Cauſes above-mentioned, this general Conſump- 


proceeding from Evacuations, frequently depends upon 
x Diſtempers ;, and therefore it > | juſtly be called a gene- 
hmtmatical Conſumption : As firſt, 
ben the Faculty of the Stomach, which makes the Chyle, 
Hyde by a preternatural Diſpoſition of the Spittle, and the 
of the nervous Liquor: Whence it comes to paſs, 
the Blood and Habit of the Body (ſince the Food that is 
ab carried down through the Inteſtines, and comes away 
ent in, without any Alteration) cannot receive any Re- 
dom the Food; and from hence there neceſſarily follows 
ingly cauſed by Inanition. | 
Fay times this general Conſumption proceeds from a pre- 
al Alteration, or Obſtruction of the Gall and Pancre- 
Juce, or elſe of the Juices, which naturally uſe to be 
Inted by the ſmall Glands, planted through the whole Duct 
be Inteſtines, and which ſerve for the Separation of the ex- 
atitious Parts of the Food from thoſe which are nutritious. 
t the chylous Parts of the Food, which paſs out of the 
ket, flipping by the ſmall Orifices of the Lacteals, are 
& together with the Excrements by Stool; and that either 
nds ſuch are evidently chylous from the Defect, or pre- 
Wil Diſpoſition of the Bile, (which is the proper Men- 
n for ſeparating the Chyle) as it commonly happens in the 
lice, together with a great Weakneſs of the Body, and 
Ful the Fleſh ; or elſe in yellow Stool, as in the Cœ- 
don, which either is from an Obſtruction of the Ran- 
Juice, and that which is ſeparated by the Glands of the 
due Or happens from the Depravation of the Nature of 
hee. In the firſt Caſe, the Urine is much tinged with 
* Jaundice- colour; but in the latter, it is quite con- 
both of them, the Chyle not being ſeparated from 
udnentitious Parts of the Food, the Blood is deprived of 
„ ts; upon which I have often obſerved, that an 
| 8 Conſumption, and that a very acute one, has ſeized 
' b this general Symptomatical Conſi umption is ſometimes 
2 L and large ſcrophulous Kernels preternaturally 
rid eſentery, by which (the Lacteals being ſtreight- 
4 * Thread, or being compreſſed) the Paſſage of the 
d in Wy which is ſeparated in the Inteſtines, and 
*"*: the Mouth of the Lacteal Veſſels, into the Maſs 
Wool: * totally, or in part, hindered; in which Caſe 
Az but Se, and 2 the e hard, * 
Ki rine flows in a v ittle Quantity, ye 
ger Colour ; thereupon, hy Blood not being 38 
u the wih freſh Chyle, the muſcular Parts are de- 
Kue 3 Nouriſhment, and daily become thin, and 
ite at * to the degree of a Maraſmus ; though the 
lame time be keen, and the Patient continues 


upon a Lientery, that 


AFT: 


always free from any thing of a Fever ; an Inſtance of which 
kind T once met with in a Boy about four Years old. | 

All theſe Symptomatical Conſumptions are evidently incura-- 
ble, unleſs a particular Reſpect be firſt had to the Diſtempers 
upon which they depend ; but if theſe are once removed by 
Art, this kind of Conſumption ceaſes of its own Accord; and 
therefore the Cure of this Conſumption is to be ſought for in 
another Place, that is, in the Cure of thoſe Diſtempers which 
are the Cauſe of it. 5 

ATTA, dvrja, Father, an antient Pelaſgic Word, in an- 
other Dialect, Ar. "Emightypa fia vewlige ages Ta- 
AcuTeEeggv, Didyhmus. A Compellation of Honour given by a 
«© younger Perſon to an elder.” We ſay Atta to an old Man, 
by way of Reverence, as if we called him Auus, „Grand- 
father. Feſtus. Children, in Liſping, doubled the Letters, 
as &r]a, rdra, TdT|a, or rea. dæra, dn, ad, or 
renn, 41}, dye. The Egyptians ſaid de, T&T, and 4b, 
649. Our Britons (Welſh) call Father and Mother by no other 
Names but Tat and Mam. 

ATTA is alſoa Name for ſuch as havean infirmTread in their 
Walk, LIur ERS. „Atta, one who walks on the Fore- part 
of his Feet. J/idorus. Atta, 5 reis ro dgyopsr@» mem 
Te]:ir, Vet. Gloſ. that is, „who firſt ſets his Foot to the 
Ground, from the Verb 47], or das, to hop, or limp, 
which is a Contraction from a, or dr The following 
Paſſage of Fgſtus has alſo a Relation to this Matter: The 
* Atte, ſays he, are ſuch as, on account of ſome Defect in 
<< their Legs or Feet, ſtand upon their Soles, and ſeem rather 
to touch the Ground than walk; hence Quintius the Poet, 
©© who was remarkable for this Defect, got the Nickname of 
* Atta, which always ſtuck by him.“ 

ATTAGAR, a Stone. KRulandus. 

ATTAGEN, a7]2yas, or 47]ayiv, an Afian Partridge, 
commonly called a Francolin. The Greeks called it aayomTrs, 
(whence Lagois in Horace) Leporipes, or Leporarius, ** Hare- 
foot,“ becauſe of its downy Feet, wherein it reſembled thoſe 
of a Hare. Pliny calls it Attagena Phrygia. To me, *AT|#yas, 
ſeems to be a Phrygian and Pelaſgic Word, and to ſound like 
Ara ys, the Father, or Chief, of the Country; for 
this Bird was in principal Eſteem for its delicious Savour. But 
Axa zar, would be more like the Phrygian ; yay, or yd. 
18 the ebrew {a Gan, the Syriac Da Canna, and the Arabic 
Ginna, which was the Name they had for their verdant Gar- 
den, or Paradiſe. In the ſame Form of ſpeaking did the Phry- 
Cians call a He-goat 47]ey9s, according to Arnobius, as bei 
a yas, « the Father of the Goats ; for the Scythian Cos | 
is our Goat, and the Hebrew ia ys. Of the Attagen thus 
ſpeaks Martial : 


Inter Sapores fertur Alitum primus 
Jonicarum Guſtus Attagenarum. 


And Ari ſtophanes in Aibenæus; 
Arlayds dug e is *Emmiuiots gta. 


*© The Fleſh of an Attagen is the ſweeteſt that is dreſſed at 
“ publick Feaſts.” 


Horace alſo; 
Non Afra Avis W N in Ventrem meum, 
Non Attagen Jonicus. 


Pliny alſo ſays thus of it: Attagen maxime Jonicus celebratur, 
vocalis alias, * obmuteſcens, quondam exiſtimatus inter raras 
Aves : The Attagen of Ionia is the moſt celebrated; it makes 
%a Noiſe when at Liberty; but is mute after it is taken. 
ce Formerly it was reckoned one of the rareſt Birds. O d 
Tayny Rei, ogves* Tav ag. opridav dt war wi iM, av 
£71401, u ẽ,b © The Attagen is a pulverarious Bird; for all 
C Birds that make little Uſe of their Wings in flying, but keep 
<« themſelves upon the Ground, are called pulverarious.” Athe- 
næus tells us, that the Attagen is a little bigger than a Partridge, 
and thus deſcribes its Colours: O.. xa/ayexp@® T4 Tigi 78 
valev, xeggus THY N,, VronverC av Anker © Tt is all over 
&« the Back of the Colour of a Tile, only ſomewhat more 
£ upon the Red. | 

By all theſe Circumſtances, the Attagen muſt be the ſame as 
our — which is thus diſtinguiſhed: 118 

' ATTAGEN, Offic. Aldrov. Ornith. 2. 75. Bellon. des 
Oyſe, 241. Jonſ. de Avib. 41. Geſn. de Avib. 199. Atta- 
en Aldrovantli, Francolins Ttalorum, Raii Ornith. 174. Ejuſd. 
8 nop. A. 54. Attageni Aldrovandi ſeu Francolino Italbrum, 

ill. Ornith. 125. Lagopus altera linii. An Gallina — 
lorum, Schw. A. 2 55 3 GOR- COCK, MOOR- 
COCK, or RED-GAME. 1 | Es, 

Oribafius fas, Medic. Colle? Lib. 1. Cap. 3. that the Fleſh 
of this Bird is beſt in Autumn. And in the ſame Collections, 
Lib. 2. Cap.'42. he fays, it is of very eaſy Digeſtion. And 
Aetius in this agrees with him. _ . Y | 5 "q 
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of Guiney Pepper 


and acrid Salt; ſuch as the 


ATT 


' Trallian recommends this Bird in a Phthiſis ; Galen, in 
Nephritic Complaints; and Avuicenna believed it increaſed the 
Seminal Secretions. 

The Infide of the Gizzard of this Bird is extremely fragrant 
when freſh, kill'd, | 

The Red-game lives principally on Vegetables, and uſes but 
little Exerciſe, ſcarcely ever being on the Wing, unleſs to avoid 
Danger : Hence it does not abound with highly exalted Salts, 
It is a very agreeable and wholſome Food. 

- ATTALUS, and ATTALICUS, are Names appropriated 
to ſome compound Medicines, mentioned by Galen, and tranſ- 
cribed from him by others. 

ATTELABUS ARACHNOIDES. 


- ATTELABUS ARACHNOQIDES ( Aldrov, Fonft. ). 
This is an aquatic Inſect, which partakes of the Nature of 


the Spider and Graſshopper : The Head reſembles a Graſshop- 
per; the Eyes are prominent. Ihe other Parts reſemble a 
Spider, but it has but fix Feet; it ſwims on the Water, or 
creeps upon the Earth, It is Aſh- coloured. 

It is eſteemed reſolutive, when externally applied. Lemery 
des Drogues. | 

It is a ſort of Locuſt, 

ATTENUANTIA. 

Attenuating or inciding Medicines are of the utmoſt Im- 

ce in Phyſic, as a little Reflection upon their Natures, 

ualities, and Manners of Operation, will eafily convince us. 
To this Claſs belong the Roots of White Burnet, Arum, Sweet- 
flag, Aſarabacca, Wild-radiſh, Elecampane, Succory, Flo- 
rentine Orris, Solomon's-ſeal, Swallow-wort. The Herbs 
German Leopards-bane, Brook-lime, Scurvy-graſs, Water- 
creſſes, Indian Creſſes, Dittander, Roſa ? ug Fumitory, 
Marſh Trefoil, the Leſſer Centaury, Hyflop, Germander, 
Chervil, Carduus Benedictus, the er Houſleek, all the 
Species of Garlicks, Onions, and Leeks ; Wood of Guaiacum 
with its Bark ; of Spices, Pepper and Ginger ; the Seeds of 
Muſtard, Scurvy-grais, and Creſſes; the Gums Ammoniac, 
Galbanum, Sagapenum, Opopanax, Myrrh, and Benzoin; of 
Chymical and Pharmaceutical Preparations, Mercurius Dulcis, 
Zcthiops Mineral, Flowers of Sulphur, alcaline fixed Salts, and 
the Salts of Vegetables prepared by Incineration, but eſpecially 
282 2 ABLE IN le of 8 1 Salts alſo of a neutral 
Quality, ſuch as Digeſtive 0 vius, my own aperient 
Salt, Sal Ammoniac, Sal Polychreſtum, E 4 and "Vedlirz 
Salts, vitriolated Tartar, the Terra 'foliata Tartari, otherwiſe 
called Tartarus Regeneratus, the Arcanum Duplicatum, a Solu- 
tion of Crabs-eyes, Nitre and Sal Ammoniac. Volatile Sub- 
ſtances alſo, ſuch as the volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac, and the 
urinous Spirit of Sal Ammoniac ; as alſo Oxymel of Squills, 
acrid Tincture of Antimony, Eſſence of Gum Ammoniac, and 
Reſin of Guaiacum, and the Syrups of To- 
bacco, Hedge Muſtard, and the Fecula of Aron, Medicated 
Springs alſo belong to this Claſs, which, beſides their diluting and 
aperient Natures, - are alſo poſſeſſed of an attenuating Quality, 
ſuch as the acidulated Springs of Egra and Sedlitz, and the 
Caroline Waters; as alſo Infuſions in the Form of Tea, which 
in Conſequence of the copious watery Principle they contain, 
poſſeſs a remarkably attenuating Quality, and are very effica- 
cious in ſeparating and disjoining coaleſcent Molecules; and, 
in the laſt place, to this Claſs of Medicines belongs ſweet 
Whey, which, in Conſequence of the ſweet and ſubtile Salt 
with which it is impregnated, is of a highly deterſive Quality, 
and wonderfully efficacious in opening the Excretory Ducts, 
Of the above-mentioned Subſtances, ſome act upon the fluid, 
and others upon the ſolid, Parts of the human Body. Such as 


operate upon the Fluids by immediate Contact, are very few 


in Number; and indeed this Effect is only to be aſcribed to 
watery Diluents, which are, without Doubt, of ſingular Effi- 
cacy in colliquating the glutinous and viſcid Humours ; and to 
alcaline, fixed, volatile, and nitrous Salts, which, if mixed with 
the inſpiſſated Blood and Humours, eſpecially when in a liquid 
Form, colliquate and attenuate them in ſopowerful a manner 
as to be perceptible even to the Eye, All the other attenu- 
ating Medicines mentioned, act only upon the Solids by in- 
creating their Tone, augmenting their Strength, heightening 
their contractile Force, and adding to the Elaſticity and ſyſtolic 
Motion of the Veſſels, by which means they preſs and ſhake 
their contained Juices more forcibly, and accelerate their pro- 


5 greflve and inteſtine Motions ; ſo that the tenacious and viſcid 


umours, being thus frequently and forcibly carried through the 
minute and capillary Veſſels, are by that very means Tvided 


and broken into ſmaller Globules ; a Circumſtance abſolutely 


neceſſary for preſerving their due Degree of Fluidity. Amon 
thoſe range Ag which operate — Solids: 
fome produce their Effects by means of a conſiderably fixed 


phones, Florentine 7 — — N 1 ode 
man Leopards-bane, Dittan is; as alſo Pepper 
and Ginger, which, though of a pungent Tafte, yet neither 
yield an acrid volatile Oil, nor. a Water of an acrid Taſte, 


* 
* 


Arum, White Burnet, 


Ai - 


when ſubjected to Diſtillation with Water, which f. g. 
roves their fixed Nature. Others again of © (lk 
edicines, which operate upon the Solids, produce; 
by means of an acrid ſubtile volatile Salt, ſuch weir kf 
radiſh, Elecampane, Creſſes, Scurvy-graſs, Muſe” 
the Species of Garlicks, Onions, and Leeks, Some 2," 
alſo operate by means of a neutral ſtimulating Ty *r 
Kind are thoſe neutral Salts, whoſe Acrimony and * 
Quality, are not only diſcovered by the Taſte, * wr. 
7 purgative or diuretic, when exhibited in 0 byt 
ſes. Other Attenuants again, operate b a | 
Salt, impregnated with a large Quantity © ſulphy * 
cles, which is evidently the Cafe with Gum Ammon, 
gapenum, Opopanax, as alſo Guaiacum and its Ref, of 
beſides an acrid Salt, contain alſo an Oil, which they by 
great Abundance when ſubjeRted to Diſtillation, 4 f 
laſt place, ſome Attenuants operate by means of x ſubtile 
trating and metallic Salt, ſuch as Mercury, eſpecially i. 
rius Dulcis, and ZEthiops Mineral. 1 

Attenuating and inciding Medicines are of very extenſ 
in the Practice of Phyſic, and come under different N 
nations, according to the different Effects they produce, 7 
when tenacious and viſcid Juices not only ſtagnate in de 
vities of the Veſſels, but obſtruct the minute Dutt of th 
cera, and Emunctories, theſe Medicines by their incid; 
attenuating Quality, diſcharge the Humours, and remoy, 
Obſtructions; for which Reaſon they may not improy 
called Aperients. They alſo deſerve the Name of Anti 
tics, Sweeteners of the Blood; for ſince the Purity and 
per Temperament of the vital Juices depend upon the gut 
cretion and Excretion of every thing ſuperfluous and recre 
titious in the Conſtitution ; and ſince the neceſſary Degr 
Secretion and Excretion are intercepted by the minute Du 
the Glands and Emunctories being blocked up by thick and 
Juices; *tis therefore obvious, that ſuch Medicines as at 
the inſpiſſated Humours, and remove the Obſtrudtions, 
be Sweeteners of the Blood, and excellent Remedies againl 
Scurvy, in which the Humours have evidently loſt their 
Temperament, and are become impregnated with heterogen 
viſcid, ſaline, ſulphureous, and acrid Particles. Nom, 
attenuating Medicines produce ſo great a Variety of dif 
Effects, tis highly proper we ſhould know what Speci 
— are adapted to ſuch and ſuch particular 
orders. 

The Intention therefore of diſſolving and attenuating 
Crudities in the Stomach, and Prime Viæ, is excellent 
ſwered, by the Roots of Arum, White Burnet, and Sweet 
by Pepper, Ginger, depurated Sal Ammoniac, vitriolated 
tar, Arcanum Duplicatum, the digeſtive Salt of Syluu 
aperient Salt, Salt of Wormwood, the ſimple Spirit of al 
Spirit of Salt dulcified, as alſo the aperient Tincture of Mi 
And when crude and unconcocted Humours are to be eva 
by Stool, this Intention is very well anſwered by the n 
Salts, eſpecially thoſe of Sedlitz and Epſom, and the Sal 
rg exhibited in pretty large Doſes, and in Cori 
with a ſufficient Quantity of a watery Vehicle. 

When viſcid Humours, occaſioning Diſorders of the 3 
are to be attenuated and expectorated, the Intention 5 
effectually anſwered by the Roots of Elecampane, and 
tine Orris, by Roſa Solis, Hyſſop, Germander, Maide 
Gum Ammoniac, Myrrh, Benzoin, oy 22m: Balſam of 
Nitre prepared with Antimony, the Terra folata Ta 
otherwiſe called Tartarus Regeneratus, Oxymel of dq 
Solution of Crabs- eyes in diſtilled Vinegar, and the 9 
Tobacco and Hedge-muſtard. oy 

When the Maſs of Blood is tainted with thick and tt 
Sordes, and the Emunctories are by that means ob | 
and the Humours contaminated by a faline, ſulphures 
ſcorbutic Dyſcraſy, the molt efficacious of the Attemm 
the Root of the Wild Radiſh, Scurvy-graſs, Water d 
Indian Creſſes, Dittander, Brook-lime, the leſſer py 
Marſh Trefoil, Carduus Benedictus, Fumitory, d, 
Houſe-leek, Muſtard, Gum Ammoniac, 1 num, 
the Oil of fix'd Nitre per Deliquium, Oil of 14 * 

uium, a Solution of Nitre, my temperate Elixl of 

ure of Antimony, Eſſence of the Woods, Spirit 
moniac, Salt of Wormwood, with Citron Juice  ® 
Salts of the medicated Waters of Sedlitz and Eg pe? 1 
When grumous or coagulated Blood, occalio ilch 
or Contuſions, is to be attenuated, and agan 


Nitre prepar'd with Antimony. 1 4 

In Caſes where the or has acquir d 4 AT , 
Thickneſs and Viſcidity, e pecially from a be anſ 
Curative Intention is beſt and moſt effectus! E 
Guaiacum, Soapwort, acrid Tincture of Ant! ben (3 
nus Dulcis, and ZEchiops Mineral, which, V 


4 


| is of ſingular Efficacy in reſolving arid atte- 
july or, Juices — on the Glands and Liver. 
% 1. Set. 2. Cap. 4. 
fr TENUATIO, Attenuation. See ATTENUANTIA, 
"= TICUS, And. Attic, of Attica, Athenian. The 
© Honey is frequently mention'd by Medicinal Writers as 


beſt. a 

di1x3y, ſhould be the Name of a Plaiſter, by 
nr — makes of it in the fourth Book of Epide- 
44. he ſays, a certain Perſon had an Ulcer in the Leg, 
n it with Atticum, ain. "Afar is alſo ſometimes 
* Epithet for dy{c.ov, or x,, and ſignifies an Attic 

' Wax is mention'd by Scribonius Largus. 

AS, TA River Fm, very common in the Po, not 
+ the Sturgeon. The Fleſh is flabby, and not very agree- 


\TTINCAR VENERIS. The Albification of Copper, 
to tranſmute it into Silver. | 
(ve \TTINGAT. The fame as Flos Eris. See s. 
\TTINGIR, An Earthen Box. Rulandus. 

\TTONITUS MORBUS, An Apoplexy. See Apo- 
| MTRACTIO, Attraction, Drawing. 

ding ATTRACTIVUM, Attractive. Paracelſus gives the fol- 
„ n Account of his SPECIFICUM ATTRACTIVUM. 

* k attrafts,. ſays he, every thing ſuperfluous in the Body, and 
110 in out of it every thing of a hurtful Quality; for ſome 
five Specifics are in their own Natures ſo exquiſitely cal- 
el to operate on Fleſh, that they will attract an hundred 
nds of it, in the ſame manner as a Loadſtone does Iron. 
per d in our own Days, that an Attractive of this Kind 
2 certain Man's Lungs up into his Mouth, by which he 
I the Misfortune to be ſuffocated. Another was alſo ſo un- 
&y, as to have the Pupil of his Eye drawn from its natural 
uation to his Noſe by the ſame Means, after which there 
s never any Poſſibility of reſtoring it; for there are not 
h fttraftives accommodated to Iron, but alſo to Wood, 
ene, Fleſh, and Water; for I myſelf ſaw a Plaiſter which 


- hd as much Water as was ſufficient to fill a Ciſtern; 
„ Ithe Water flow'd from it juſt as if it had fallen from the 
He pol ſome Houſe. 


In like manner, Lead, Tin, Copper, Silver, and Gold, 
be attracted by certain Compoſitions of Attraives ; and, 
* 1 theſe very Attraftives, Branches may be torn from Trees; 
I = is ſtill more ſurpriſing, a Cow may be carried up 
d the Air, | 
For this Reaſon we are to apply ſome Medicines of an attra- 
Quality, in order to extract from the Body every thing of 
nful and corrupt Nature, that what is prejudicial may 
Karated from what is profitable. Theſe Attractives are to 
aply'd upon an Emunctory in the Part affected, or upon 
Uker which ſupplies the Place of an EmunQtory ; or, if a 
Ind ſhould preſent itſelf, it is to be open'd like an Emun- 
; for I know from my own Experience, that an Attra- 
of this Kind has extracted and eliminated the Matter, 
occaſioned a Plague, in a more effectual manner than on 
on it may td proper to mention. No Patient, 
er formidable his Diſtemper might have been, ever died 
Wing this Medicine adminiſter d to him. The following 
Receipt for preparing this Attractive 


[ate of the Quinteſſence of each of the Gums, one fourth 
put; of Magiſtery, one half that Quantity ; of fiery Ele- 
ment of Amber, one Pound ; of fiery Element, Maſtich 
py Myrrh, each one fourth Part and an half ; and of 
ement of Scammony, ten Ounces. Of all theſe make 
i Cerate, with Wax, Gum Tragacanth, and Turpentine, 


* be uſed in the Manner above directed. Paracelſ. 
Achidox. Lib. Sept. 


— the Gravity and Air of Importance which 
. "mes expected a Phyſician ſhould aſſume, as there is 


| "s Paragraph from Paracelſus. 

* 3 8 alſo apply'd to any Remedies to which the Fa- 
Yr; or attracting is attributed. | 

EN CTORIUS, AttraQtive ; endow'd with the Power 


dung. f 
nARx xs, is uſed much in the ſame Senſe as the dre- 
of nds Galls from Attrition, or rubbing one Part 
| ITRITT; See INTERTRIGO. ; 
pri ue. 2 ©: A uperficial Galling of the Feet, Thighs, 
l l; ty by Walking, or otherwiſe. 


anſwe im i alſo a Word much us'd in Medicine and Philo- 


onſ» * * "prels the rubbing two Bodies againſt each other, 
ls of $ub 15 their Surfaces, or to excite Heat, without 

trr-Al U ance. Or it is in general a rubbing together. 
Yo. ,, * The Indian Nias for the Ficus Mala- 


ne, or even Indecency, in Laughing, I have inſerted the 


AVA 


aſe, folia oblongo acuminato, fruftu vulgari æmulo. Rail 
iſt. 

TUREB. Rulandus explains this, if it may be call'd an 
Explanation, by Vitrum Azazeze ; but does not tell what Aza- 
zeze is; neither does Caſtellus. 

— ATYPOS, 4TvT@-; from a Neg. and 7/7, a Form, or 
Tenor. Erratic, irregular. It is apply'd to Diſeaſes which 
have no Regularity in their Periods. It alſo imports a Defor- 
_ of the Limbs; But 4Tv7«, Atypoi, from « Neg. and 2d, 
to ſtrike, ſignifies People who, by ſome Defect in the Organs 


2 Voice, cannot ſtrike the Air ſo as to articulate certain 
ounds. 


ATZ OVYTATL. The Mexican Name for the Mirabilis 
Mexicana, the Marvel of Mexico, which Ray ſays is a very dif- 
ferent Plant from the Marvel of Peru. Raii Hift. Plant. 

- AVACCARI. 

Avaccari, (Garcie) is a little Indian Tree, the Leaves, 
the Flowers, and the Fruit of which reſemble Myrtle, 
but a great deal more aſtringent. It grows on Mountains, 
and in the Province of Malabar. | | 

They eſteem this very much in the Country where it grows, 


for inveterate Dyſenteries proceeding from a cold Cauſe. Le- 
mery des Drogues. 


AVANACU. See CADpEL-AvENAcu. 

AUANSIS, avayors, from ave, to dry. Exſiccation in ge- 
neral, but properly of Plants thro' Age. 

AUANTE, avay7), or duαναν, derived from the ſame Verb 
as the preceding. It may be tranſlated, the dry Diſeaſe. Hip- 
pocrates, in his ſecond Book de Morbis, gives the following Ac- 
count of it. 

The Patient can bear neither Abſtinence nor Eating. Wheri 
Faſting, he has a Rumbling in his Belly, with a gnawing Pain 
in his Stomach, and vomits up Variety of Matters, as Bile, 
Saliva, Phlegm, and an acrimonious Matter; and after Vo- 
miting ſeems to be a little eaſier. After Eating he is moleſted 
with Eructations, and an inflammatory Heat and Redneſs. He 
always fancies he has occaſion to make a plentiful Stool; but, 
when he is upon the Seat, diſcharges nothing but Wind. He 
is afflicted with a Pain of the Head, and a Senſe of Pricking as 
with Needles, in different Parts of his Body. His Legs ſeems 
_— and grow feeble and extenuated, and he becomes very 
weak. 

In this Caſe, a Purge muſt be firſt given, and afterwards a 
Vomit, and the Head in particular ought to be purged. The 
Patient is to abſtain from ſweet, oleous, and fat Kinds of Food, 
and not indulge himſelf in Drinking. After Meals, provoke 
Vomiting with the Juice of Priſan ; and, if the Seaſon will 
permit, after drinking Aﬀes Milk, or Whey, let him take a 
Vomit. or a Purge, as the Phyſician ſhall think moſt ſuitable to 
his Caſe. If it be Spring or Summer, let him bathe in cold 
Water: if it be Autumn or Winter, let him uſe Unctions, 
Walking, and moderate Exerciſe ; but if he be too weak to 
bear Exerciſe, let him take a Journey : His Diet muſt be cool- 
ing and laxative ; but if the Belly be coſtiye, you are to open 
it with an emollient Clyſter. This is a Chronic Diteaſe, and 


does not forſake the Patient till Old Age, and then either takes 


its Farewel, or accompanies him to his Grave. Hippocrates, 
ʒ, veoov, Lib. 2. 

This Diſtemper is, by J. Clerc, placed among thoſe which 
have not preſerved the Name by which Hippocrates called them, 
but which may be known by the Accidents which accompany 


them. This, by the Deſcription, the above-mention'd Author 


takes for Hypochondriaciſm. | 8 

AVANTURINE, is a reddiſh or yellowiſh Stone, cover'd 
all over with Sparkles which reſemble Gold, which make it 
look agreeable to the Sight. There are two Species of theſe, 
one natural, and the other artificial: The natural is ſound in 
many Parts of France, They mix it in Powder, which they put 
upon Paper to render it ſhining. , | 

The artificial is made by V itrification, or by mixing Sparkles 


of Copper with Glaſs, whilſt it is in Fuſion. 


It is uſed by Enamellers, but I don't know, that it is employ'd 
in Medicine. | 

AVARAMO TEMO. The Name of a filiquoſe Tree, 
which grows in the Braſils. 3 wh 815 

The Bark is externally of a cineritious, and internally of a 
deep-red Colour, and is the only Part of the Plant uſed by the 


Skilful for Medicinal Purpoſes, tho? the fame aſtringent Qua- 


lities are. by ſome aſcribed to its Leaves ; for the Bark, which 
is of a bitter Taſte, whether reduc'd to a Powder, or boil'd 
and us d by way of Fomentation, happily cures inveterate and 
obſtinate Ulcers, and has been found to cure Cancers them- 
ſelves by means of its remarkably cleanſing and drying Na- 
ture. 7 


Beſides theſe Purpoſes, tis alſo made Choice of on account 


of its effectually aſtringent Quality, for Baths deſign'd to 
ſtrengthen and invigorate the -muſcular Parts of the Body, 
when weaken'd, or too much relax d. Ray ſays it is much 
uſed by the Courtezans for contracting the Pudenda. Raii 
Hiſt. Plant. „ | 
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- AUCHEN, «dvy*. The Neck. 


AUCHMOS, «vx, from due, to dry. It imports Wea- 
he Latins 
walay. Hippocrates frequently uſes this Word. 


ther which is extremely hot, ſultry, and ſqualid. 
tranflate it by /q 
AUCTIO, Augmentation, Accretion. 


AUCUPALIS SORBUS, and AUCUPARIA, are Names 


for the Ornus, or Sorbus Sylveſtris. - Blancard. 


- AUDACIA, in a Medicinal Senſe, is that Sort of Bold- 
neſs and Audaciouſneſs, which we meet with in Deliria and 
Madnefs. It alſo ſignifies Impudence, which Hippocrates ad- The Huſks or Covers of the Filberts are aſtringent, and 


viſes a Phyſician not to be guilty of. 
AUDE, avi, the Voice. See Vox. 
AUDTTORIUS, Auditory 


Auditory Nerve. See AvURIs. 
AUDITUS, the Senſe of Hearing. See Avis. 


. - AVELLANA, Offc. Corylus ſylveſtris, Ger. 1250. Emac. 
1438. Raii Hift. 2. 1379. Synop. 3. 439. Mer. Pin. 30. 
C. B. Pin. 418. Merc. Bot, 1. 31. Phyt. Brit. 31. Tourn. 
Inſt. 582. Elem. Bot. 453. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 176. Dill. 
Cat. Gifl. 35. Buxb. 86. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 265. Corylus 
ſeu Nux Avellana fylveftris, J. B. 1. 269. Park. Theat. 1416. 
Chab. 38. Nux Avellana ſylveftris, Jonſ. Dendr. 112. The 


HAZEL. Dale. 


Miller takes Notice of fix Sorts of Nuts, the firſt of which 
is the preceding mention'd' by Dale, which he calls the wild 


Hazel- nut. 


The ſecond is the Corylus ſativa, fructu albo minore, ſive 
vulgaris, C. B. The SMALL MANURED HAZEL- 


NUT. 


Ie third is the Corylus ſativa, fructu rotundo maximo, C. B. 


The LARGE COBNUT. | 
The fourth is the Corylus ſativa, fructu oblongo rubente, C. B. 
The RED FILBERT. - | 

The fifth is the Corylus ſativa, fructu oblongo rubente, pelli- 
cula alba tecto, C. B. The WHITE FILBERT. 

- The fixth is the Corglus Hiſpanica, fructu majore anguloſo. 
Pluk. Alm, 

The firſt of theſe Trees is common in many Woods in Eng- 
land, from whence the Fruit is gather'd in Plenty, and brought 
to London by the Country People. 

The ſecond and third Sorts are planted in Hedge- rows, in 
moift ſhady Places in Gardens ; but the Fruit is much better, 
and in greater Quantities, when they have an open free Air, 
and are not ſuffer d either to grow too thick, or be overhung 
with other Trees. | ; 

The fourth and fifth Sorts, that is, the red and white Fil- 
berts, are moſtly efteem'd for their Fruit, being much ſweeter, 
and their Shells much tenderer. 4 
* "The fixth Sort is annually brought from Spain in great 
Plenty, and fold in London all the Winter Seaſon, from 
which Nuts there have been many Trees raiſed in the 
Engliſb Gardens; but I have not yet ſeen whether they prove 
the ſame with the Nuts ſown. 

Every body knows, that the Hazel, or Nut- tree, never 
ariſes to be a Tree of any great Magnitude, ſhooting forth 
from the Root a Number of long, ſmooth, tough, and pliable 
Branches, bearing large, round, rough Leaves, indented about 
the Edges, before whoſe appearing, early in the Spring, there 
come forth on the Branches, a great many long, looſe Juli or 
Catkins, The Nuts grow two, three, or four together, on 
one Stalk, each cover'd with a membranous Huſk, open and 
. Jagged at the Top. When ripe, the Shell is hard and brittle, 
"having a ſweet Kernel. This Tree grows every-where in the 
Woods and Hedges. wc. | 
I know not of any great Uſe that is made of any Part of 
this Tree in Medicine; Some account the Juli and Nut-ſhells 
to be reſtringent or binding; the Kernels are hard of Digeſtion, 
and ſtuffing, cauſing Shortneſs of Breath and Wheeſing ; tho? 
an Emulſion made of them with Mead is commended for an 
old dry Cough. Miller's Bot. Off. : 
Lou are to chuſe ſuch Filberts as are large, full-grown, and 
each having a Kernel that js almoſt round, reddiſh, full of Juice, 
of an excellent Taſte, and not Worm-eaten. 255 
Filberts are more nouriſhing than Nuts; they are by ſome 
_ eſteemed pectoral. 971 | | 
They are windy, and hard of Digeſtion. * 
They contain a 3 Quantity of volatile and eſſential 
Salt, much Oil and arts | | 
The moderate Uſe 


| this F ruit _—_— at all times with 
— Age and Conſtitution, provid 
mach. 


there be a good Sto- 


REMARKS. 


The Filbert is a Fruit well known; 1K of a different 

Bigneſs, upon A common Shrub in Hedges and Woods, 

ada and the ſame is alſo planted in Gardens. | 

Filberts, as well as Nuts, contain a great Quantity of Oil, 
and the ſame is eafily extracted. In the mean time, Fil- 
berts have a more agreeable Taſte than Nuts, becauſe their 


Thus there is the MMeatus 
Anditorius, the Auditory Paſſage; and Nervus Auditorius, the 


P | ; 
| Colic, and Diſorders of the Matrix, Caſp. Hoſfms 


Uſe in the Colic, Jaundice, Pains ariling from 


Salt is not fo ſharp as that of Nuts, and beg 
cloſely united to the oily Parts. ab nz 
Filberts are pectoral, and nouriſhing, becauſe cf ,,. 
Parts; they are alſo of a binding Nature, by 0 | 
earthy Principles, which communicate a greater Gl 
to the Liquors, and ſwallow up the over-abundant hy 
ay on the _ ch dr? In the mean while the 
of Digeſtion, when immoderately uſed * 
and earthy Subſtance. mn 


per for binding the Body, but provoke Urine, 

They cover Filberts with Sugar, and make Com, of 
of an excellent Taſte ; they are commonly uſed for 7 
ſert, and help Digeſtion. Livery on Foods, 


Nuts and Filberts will purge People, when taken in e 

derable Quantities. | q 

The Cream of theſe Nuts is good in the Stone and Hes 
Urine, Emulſions may be made of them. Ourrctian 
Dram of the Powder of Nutſhells, mixed with an equal () 
tity of prepared Coral, in a Glaſs of the Water of © 
duus Benedictus, or Corn Poppy, in the Pleurify. 
tyn's Tournefort. 

AVENA, Offic. geh, Dioſcorides. Avena veſea, ( 
68. Emac. 75. Park. Theat. 1134. Mer. Pin, I; 
na alba, J. B. 2. 432. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1253. Synop, 3 4 
Chab. 176. Avena vulgaris, Merc. Bot. 2. 16. Phyt. 8 
14. Avena vulgaris ſeu alba, C. B. Pin. 23. Thet, 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 209. Tourn. Inſt. 514. Elem. Bot, 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 161. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 244. But. 
OATS. Dale. 

This Grain grows not to be ſo tall as Wheat ot Rye, b 
is fuller of Knots or Joints : The Leaves are like Wheat, 
it bears on the Top a looſe Panicle of ſeveral diſtin& Gr 


ſtanding on long ſlender Foot-ſtalks ; the Grain is longer, | Pin, 
derer, and ſmoother than Barley, cover'd with a look , Boerh 
or Skin, It is ſown in March or April. 0 ſemir 


Oats are reſtringent, and drying; and Oatmeal is of ot is toy 


Uſe both in Health and Sickneſs, being a wholſome and ung. 
ing Food ; Water-gruel, made thereof, being much uſedi here ar, 
Kinds of Diſtempers. Oats fried, and put into a Bag, liters, po 
ly'd to the Side, are good to caſe pleuritic Pains ; and tofffntoned. 
Belly, help the Colic, and Pains in the Bowels. Milk * 
C. mum, V1 
* for unprepar'd Oats, they are only uſed for feeding 


tle ; but when reduced to what we call Oatmea!, for u 
Purpoſe the largeſt and beſt Oats muſt be choſen, they n 
-made into Cakes and Gruels, which are very agreeable, 
excellent for People in Health; as alſo for ſuch as labour 
Pains of the Breaſt and Throat, eſpecially if Sugar-candy, 
ſerve of Violets, Currans, or Figs, are added to them. 
render the Body ſoluble, and evacuate the glutinous Hun 
which prove offenſive to it. Some affirm, that they 
Worms; which may nevertheleſs be prevented, by pit 
them with Aniſe or Fenel-ſeed. Oatmeal Cakes cute! 
aches and Fluxes, and are eſteem'd good for ſuch & 
under Conſumptions, Impoſtumations, or Pains aring 
the Stone. Pliny, L. 18. N. H. C. 17. informs us, & 
Germans eat no other Cakes than thoſe made of Oatmel 
Experience teaches us, that Children brought up with it 
rally become very robuſt, and have a freſh lively Colour, 4 
Talern. Herbar. L. 1. See. 7. C. 21. and Jaan. Gufers 
Med. S. Medicin. Domeſt. 245. 60. In many Farts the 
not only Bread, but Ale, of Oats ; and a few Gran, 
rough, are ſaid to cure Heart-burns. The Bread 13 
hot Food, of a diſagreeable Taſte, hard Digeſtion, 7 | 
ſtipating Quality, Galen. L. 1. de Aliment. Fac. - 
Bruyer. de Re Cib. L. 5. C. 20. Claud. Deodat. P * 
L. 2. C. 2. It is nevertheleſs very good for rendering 
that are too fat and corpulent, lean, and reducing ; 
more moderate Size. Cardan. L. 8. Subtil. _— , 
Oats, the Muſcovites make an Ale, or Drink, yoo 1 
hot Nature, and ſo ſtrong, that it intoxicates e 4 
richeſt Wines. Oatmeal, uſed in Emulſions, 5 can 
Paroxyſms of the Stone. Decoctions of Oats, wrt 4 
with Piony- water, are good againſt Fevers, Accor 5 
Velſch. Chil. 1. Exot. Gor. & Ob/. 643. . Wat 
Oatmeal, boil'd to a conſiderable Conſiſtence 1 * 
apply'd to hot Tumors and Fiſtulas, diſpoſes 5 and f 
if .mix'd with Butter, cures ſcald Heads. C4 7. 


Z. Scholz. edit. L. 3. Conf. 14. Some add Junipe 
berries, and Salt. Tis here proper to qe 1, of al 
cine may be N of Horſe-dung, W che Stot 

ines. A 
Pains of the Sides, and in expelling the Sec 2 | 
of Oatmeal, prepar'd with Water and . ind C 
lows, is of ſingular Uſe in removing Roug 4, G4 
the Nails, Ger. Blaſius, Mad. Univer/- Pali. 


Oats is uſed in ſuch Baths as are intended to eaſe the 
jof from a Stone in the Kidneys. If the Hairs are 
3 * Lixivium of it, it renders them of a yellowiſh 

This Straw is very good for Cows, and they cat it 
* tis not ſo proper for Horſes, ſince it gene- 


If a Horſe is afflicted with 


| - 
wrefion 


hl. Zorn, 


|, ma 
1 in Scotland, Wales, Derbyſh 


bnd. But the Dough, of which theſe Cakes are made, 
ured generally with Barm, which takes away all Viſci- 
1 cenders it more aceſcent, and conſequently very proper 
ent for People who uſe much Exerciſe, and eat a great deal 
dun Food. Oatmeal unfermented, like the Meal of all 
rcols Seeds, is ſubject to generate V iſcidities in the Sto- 
4 and Inteſtines; but is more proper when an Alcaleſcence 
ib in the Conſtitution, than if fermented. 5 
The famous. Remedy for acute Diſtempers, and which has 
| undeſervedly been the Subject of much Ridicule, I mean 
{,eruel, is made of Oatmeal boil'd with Water. This is 
i'd with the ſame Medicinal Virtues as the Pt:ſan of Hip- 
tes; and, as an Aceſcent Aliment, is very good when 
e is. 2 Tendency to an Alcaline Putrefaction, which is the 
in moſt acute Diſtempers. Farinaceous Vegetables, by 
x digeſted, and boil'd in Water, grow more aceſcent. See 
Part of the Article ALCALI, which ſpecifies the Regimen 
xr in acute Diſeaſes. 
hole takes Notice of another Species of Oats, which is the 
ENA NiGRA, Ind. Med. 16. Chom. 746. Raii Hift. 2. 
I Synop. 3. 389. Mer. Pin. 13. J. B. 2. 432. Chab. 176. 
x Pin. 2. T heat. 472. Tourn. Inſt. 514. Elem. Bot. 
&, Boerh. Jud, A. 2. 161. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 209. Buxb. 35. 
a ſemine nigro, Rupp. Flor. Jen. 244. BLACK OATS. 
It is fown in Fields, for the Uſe of Horſes as well as the 
ceding, 

Ay are ſome other Species of Oats mention'd by Botanic 
fers, poſſeſs d of much the ſame Virtues as thoſe above- 
ntioned. See'/EGILOPS. 


mm, Maiden-hair of Brafſl. 
WENZOAR, the Name of an Arab:an Phyſician. 
werzzar, tho' his Age cannot be preciſely determin'd, 
W to have lived after Avicenna ; and we are ſure he lived 
re Averrhues, who more than once gives him a very high 
deſerved Encomium, calling him admirable, glorious, the 
r of all Knowledge, and the moſt Supreme in Phyſic, 
h tae Time of Galen to his own. He was born, or at 
reſided much, at Seville, the Capital of Andaluſia, and the 
t then of the Mahometan Chaliph. He lived to 135. began 
practiſe at 40, or, as others ſay, at 20; and had the Advan- 
of a longer Experience than almoſt any one ever had; for 
ejoy'd perfect Health to his laſt Hour. He tells us him- 
bow he was impriſon'd, and barbarouſly treated, by Haly, 
King's Conſtable in that City; tho? it appears, by his own 
Kount, that once, either before or after, he cured that Mi- 
ers Son of a Jaundice. He wrote a Book call'd Thaiſſer, 
bi one which contain'd all Rules for Medicine and Diet in 
Ditempers; and this Work, indeed, ſhews him to have 
a2 Man of Buſineſs and Experience. It appears too from 
Ke, that he had the Care of an Hoſpital, and was employ*'d 
in upon the Miramamolin's Commands. 
| 1 reckon'd, by the Generality of Writers, an Empiric; 
nt imagine, why they pitch'd upon him for this Cha- 
E which ſuits him, I think, leſs than any of the reſt of 
ea. One would naturally ſuſpect by this, that they 
* read further than his Preface, which, indeed, does 
an a Collection of Receipts uſed by himſelf and others. 
"t to mention that he was bred in a Phyſical Family, (his 
T and Grandfather being both Practitioners, whom he 
r with great Gratitude and Honour) we have 
eſtimon lar Education ; and that 
i, ngs to a Phyſician, but, 
* * A Deſire of 2 every thing beſides which 
ry. 


t Exper; n He lays it down for a Maxim, 
tant) 2 chiefly is the right Guide and Standard of a 
Phyſ ractice,. and muſt abſolve or condemn him, and 
he ns both in this Life and the next. He expreſſes 
. iir ab in another Place, where he is ſpeak- 
Ha crent it is to apply this or that Oil in the Caſe of 
wo i 0 f and obſerves by the way, that the Art of 
b * * to be attain'd to, by any logical Diſtinctions, 
bt, ca udtleties, that long Uſe, aſſiſted by a good Judg- 
ple, 7 furniſh out fo extraordinary a Talent. For 
he, ud bez if any one would take it into his Head to 
100 Ape diſtinguiſh, about laxative Medicines, and pre- 

Laut the proportional Quantity and Quality of any 


the idle Superſtition of Aſtrologers. 


VENQUA,. the of Bede Name for the Adianthum Bra- - 


AVE 


Purge, ſo as to ſquare it exactly to the Conſtitution of the Pa- 
tient, and the Nature of the Humours to 'be diſcharged, and 
calculate it ſo as not to be even a Hair over or under ; ſuch Spe- 
culations, in his Opinion, contribute very little to form a Judg- 
ment about any right Method of Cure. And here, no doubt, 
he had Altindus in his Eye, who wrote a fanciful Treatiſe in this 
way, concerning the Doſes and Qualities of Medicines, 

And this Author is ſo little addicted to Quackery, and has fo 
mean an Opinion of a bare Receipt, that he exclaims againſt 
the Impudence of old Women in this Point, as well as rejects 
It is a very remarkable 
Story he tells of himſelf, in a particular Caſe, where he was at 
a Loſs how to proceed, and aſk'd the Opinion of ſeveral other 
Phyſicians to no Purpoſe : At laſt he took a Journey to the 
Town where his Father lived, and defired his Advice. The 
old Man would give him no dire& Anſwer, but ſhew'd him a 
Place in Galen, and bid him read that ; if he could find out the 
Cure of the Diſtemper by it, it was very well; if he could not, 
he bid him never think of making any Proficiency in Phyſic. 
The Advice ſucceeded, ſo that the Patient was-cured, to the 
Satisfaction both of the Father and the Son. And, indeed, 
throughout all this Work, he profeſſes himſelf ſo much of th& 
Dogmatical or Rational Sect, which was directly oppoſite to 
the Empirical, that he has a great deal of Reaſoning about the 
Cauſes and Symptoms of Diſtempers; and as in his Theory he 
chiefly, if not only, follows Galen, ſo he quotes him, upon all 
Occaſions, oftener than the reſt of the 4rabians do. Freind's 
Hiftory of Phyſic. 

The Works of Avenzoar, or Abhomeron Aben- Zear, are, 

LIBER THEISIR DAHALMODANA VAHALTABIR, which 
imports R.c#ificatio Medicationis & Regiminis. 

his was printed at Venice, 1496. in Fel. and again at the 
ſame Place, 1514. Fil. And in 1531. in 898. with the Addi- 
tion of his Antidotarium, and the Colliget of Averrhoes. Van- 
der Linden, de Scriptis Medicis. 

AVERICH, Sulphur. 7Zohn/on. 

AVERRHOES lived not long after Avenzoar ; for he inti- 
mates himſelf, that he was acquainted with his Sens. He died 
at Morocco, A. H. 595. 2s ſome ſay, or 603. as others, He 
made a great Figure in Life; and his Works made him cele- 
brated over all Europe, after his Death. He was a Native of 
Corduba, bred to the Law, tho? he afterwards ſtudied Mathe- 
matics and Phyſic. F. Leo gives a long Account of his Grand- 
father, that he was ſent by his Countrymen, who intended to 
revolt, to offer the Crown to the Emperor of Morocco; that 
he was by him conſtituted Chief of the Prieſts, and great Judge 
of the Kingdom of Corduba, a Poſt which he enjoy'd a long 
while, and was ſucceeded in it by his Son, and his Grandſon. 
Our Averrhoes was famous for his Liberality and Patience, and 
for his continual Application to Study ; and, without doubt, 
he was a Man of ſtrong natural Parts, and a very ſubtle Rea- 
ſoner. He had the Title of Commentator given him, from the 
many Volumes he wrote upon Ari/totle, and was call'd, beſides, 
the Soul of Ariſtotle, In Phyſic he wrote a Book, at the Mira- 
mamolin of AZorocce's Command, which goes by the Name of 
Colliget, divided into ſeven Parts, containing the whole Science 
of Medicine, and is chiefly a Compendium, as he owns himſelf, 
of what had been ſaid by others, with ſome Additions of his 
own. He begins with the general Rules of this Art, and fo 
deſcends to Particulars ; and therefore, he ſays, nobody will 
be able to underſtand what he wrote, but who is well verſed 
in Logic, and natural Philoſophy : Accordingly he mixes more 
of the Ari/totelian Philoſophy with his Theory of Phyſic, than 
the other Arabians do; for which Defect he finds Fault with 
the wiſe Men of Andaluſia. And this, I ſuppoſe, he muſt be 
underſtood to mean, when he ſays, he ſhall uſe Expreflions, and 
explain Things, which his Predeceſſors never did, and ſhall 
deduce every thing from the Roots of natural Science. In 
Anatomy, he profeſſes he gives us nothing new; and, indeed, 
he here entirely copies after Galen. And as to the practical 
Part of this Work, there is ſcarce any thing in it but what is 
borrow'd; and tho' he ſpeaks ſeveral times of his own Expe- 
rience, yet he does not ſeem to have been much converſant in 
Practice, as indeed we may gueſs he was not, from the Hiſtory 
of his Life. However, there is one Obſervation he makes, 
which I find no-where elſe, that the ſame Perſon can have the 
Small-pox only once. The chief Deſign, indeed, of this Trea- 
tiſe a to be, to lay down right Notions concerning the 
ſpeculative Part of Phyſic, in which there were, in his Time, 

reat Diſputes ; and therefore, as he follows much the ſame 
ethod as his Maſter 4rifotle obſerves in the Hiſtory of Ani- 
mals, ſo one t Aim ſie had in writing this Book, was to 
reconcile the Opinions of that Philoſopher with thoſe of Galen, 
an Author who ſeems to have the ſecond Place in his Efteem. 

Mr. Bayle has collected a great many Paſſages out of Au- 
thors, relating to Averrhoes ; and as he ſeems never to have 
been acquainted with the Original, he follows theſe Authors 
implicitly, who often miſlead him: As whete he tells us, from 
Champerius, that he was a bitter Enemy to Auicenna; and that, 
for this Reaſon, he avoids ever naming him, which he does * 


AVERCIO, Averſion. It ſignifies: the diverting a Flux of 


AVE 


this Book often, and in his Metaphyſical Diſputations; not to 
mention the Comment he has writ expreſly upon that Author's 
Cautica. And as to being his Enemy, as is here ſuggeſted, if 
we look into this very Comment, we may eaſily be convinced 
of the con ; for he thinks this Treatiſe of Avicenna one of 
the beſt wary & <a to Phyſic which ever appear d; and there- 
fore becauſe it was conciſe, and ſometimes wanted an Explana- 
tion, he undertook the Taſk himſelf ; and to ſhew his Candour, 
even when Avicenna ſeems to lay down ſome wrong Poſitions, he 
explains in what Senſe they ſhould be underſtood, ſo as to be 
conſiſtent with Truth; as particularly in the Doctrine about 
bleeding o!d Men, (which he diſtinguiſhes perfectly right) and 
the making Uſe of ſubterraneous Caverns. The laſt Rule par- 
ticularly, he fays, would not ſo well ſuit his Climate, which 
was the fifth, that is, Spain; but might be very proper for the 
fourth, which was hotter, and where Avicenna lived. What 
Mr. Bayle recites from Mr. Paſquier, about Averrhoes bleeding 
his Son at three Years old, is equally a Miſtake ; for Averrhoes 
himſelf tells us, that it was Avenzoar who uſed this Practice in 
the Caſe of his own Son. So where he quotes Mr. Petit for 
ſaying, that Averrhoes never gave any Medicine to the Sick, 
and that he owns as much himſelf, is directly contrary to what 
this Book will inform us; tho” I agree, that it is probable he 
was no very great Practitioner. 

Mr. Bayle wonders why Mr. Herbelot is fo ſhort in his Ac- 
count of this famous Author; and I ſhould wonder why Mr. 
Bayle is ſo prolix upon the ſame Head, did I not conſider, that 
he picks up a few odd Stories, which have been handed about, 
concerning his Irreligion, particularly the celebrated Saying he 
is charged with, Sit anima mea cum I 3 a Saying which, 
perhaps, there was no more ground to faſten upon Averrhoes, 
than any of thoſe Particulars I have mention'd. This Writer 
has, with no little Pains, amaſs'd together all that he could 
meet with, upon this Article, in modern Authors; and, in a 
more emphatical manner, inlarges upon what he found quoted 
from the Diſputations which this Arabian wrote againſt Algazel, 
a Man famous in the preceding Century, for being the Founder 


of a Sect call'd the Motazelas, and who died A. H. 503. a 


Piece finely written, as he tells us from Rapin; but, in his on 
Opinion, very pernicious. In this are contain'd a great many 
Speculations concerning the Soul, conſonant to the rine of 
Ariftotle ; amongſt the reſt, the Unity of the Intelle& is ex- 
plain'd : From which Mr. Bayle would infer, that he was a 
very impious Perſon, and one who muſt of courſe maintain the 
Mortality of the Soul ; and conſequently deny any future Re- 
wards or Puniſhments. Why he ſhould be fo fond of drawing 
Averrhoes into theſe Opinions, I will not take the Liberty fo 
much as to gueſs ; only give me Leave to obſerve, that it he 
would have conſulted the Author himſelf, inſtead of the Col- 
lectors he here quotes, he would have found a very different 


Account of his Notions : For, in one Diſſertation, Averrhoes 


aſſerts, that the Soul is not material ; and in another, that it is 
immortal. So uſual is it with theſe Compilers of ſecret Hiſto- 

to run into infinite Miſtakes, merely becauſe they take every 

ing at ſecond-hand, and upon ILruſt; whereas would they 
have been at the Pains to go to the Fountain-head, and caſt an 
Eye only upon the Original, their Memoirs would have been 
much more exact. | | 

But, to digreſs no further, as there is little material in this 
Author, Averrboes, relating to Practice, I ſhall not trouble you 
now with any further Account of him, or his Works, I ſhall 
only mention, that he takes Notice of Alkindus, the Author of 
a'T reatiſe now extant, concerning the Proportion and Doſes of 
Compound Medicines ; and who, perhaps, might be the ſame 


with the famous Peripatetic of that Name, in the Reign of Al- 


manon. In this Book he endeavours to reduce the Qualities of 
Medicines to the Rules of Arithmetic and Muſic ; but Averrhoes 
juſtly thinks he refined too much, and that it is not only a 
Work of mere Speculation, built upon no ſolid Ground, tha 
is, that of the Quality of a Medicine in the Compound in- 
creaſing always in a double Proportion, but owing altogether 
to his miſtaking the Senſe of Galen upon the ſame Subject. 
Freind's Hiſtory of Phyfic. 

The Works of Averrhoes, are, 

Colleftaneorum de re Medica Sectiones tres, a Fohanne Bru- 
gerins Campegio Latinitate donate, Lugdun. 1537. Fol. 

Averrois Opera. Venetiis apud Funtas, 1552. Fol. 

His Colliget, and Commentaries on the Cautica of Avicen- 
na, and ſome other Pieces, are extant with the Works of Aven- 
zoar, Venet. 1496. Fol. and Lugduni, 1531. 8vo. 

His Book De Venenis was printed Lugduni, 1517. 4to. 

And his Commentary upon Avicenna, Yenetiis, 1484. in Fol. 
and again at the ſame Place, 1555. Fol. Vander Linden de 
Scriptts Medicis. 


Humours from one Part to another, whether by Revulſion, 
Derivation, or Repulſion. 6 . _ 
| Averſo alſo implies a Nauſea, or Inappetency ; and ſome- 
times is uſed to expreſs that Receſſion of the Uterus from its 


Writer's Life : He tells us, very formally, that he ben 


and the Fame of this Book was ſo great throught” ena 


 Arabians, in the twelfth and thirteenth Centuries; 
long before this, it began to prevail ſo much 
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proper Place, which the Antients imagin'd { | 
ric Diſorders. un 0 Eppan) 
AVES, Birds. The Natures of theſe, c 
ment or Medicines, are expreſs d under their did 3 4 
Avis Medica, is the Peacock. ent Nay hs E 
= or Avicule Cyprie, are perfum'd Candles, er 6, w_ 
o ax. | ſw 
Foes alſo is a Word made uſe of by ſome of 
cal Chymiſts, to expreſs, or rather to — en ln yo 
in which they have effectually ſucceeded. Rulands;, fr FI Co: 
ple, thus defines the Avis Hermetis : Afs Hermetis, * re, but 


quia in altum evolat, & tamen iterum in terra 
deſcendit : unde nutrix omnium eft terra. N "ITY 
The High Dutch Interpretation of the ſame Author 
greater Nonſenſe than the Latin; for which Reaſon the By 
* W - = 2 1 have not tranſlated it. 
„ and AHOEHOETL, are Indian N. f 
Abies Mexicacua. Raii Hiſt. Plant. Gar Nama by 24 
AUGARES, «vuyapis, a Name of an Ingredient in 20 
for the Celiac Paſſion, in a Preſcription given by NM. Ai 
_ Wm Cap. 45. I _ 3 that it has ever bern le, a5 \ 
ver'd what it means. The Interpreters kee | Tau 
confeſs do not underſtand ie.” ow | 
AUGITES, «vyirns, the Name of a Gem, which pi. 
ſays many People eſteem to be not very different from the be Lie 
lais. It is faid to be of a pale Green, and not ſo valuable ther wit 
Topaz. Pliny ſays the Callais imitates the Sapphire, h, 154 
more white. ; um, 155 
AUGMENTATIO, Augmentation, Increaſe, Aci ©: 
Growth. | ann M1; 
AUGMENTUM. Diſeaſes, eſpecially Fevers, are d 1 2 / 
by Authors into the Beginning, the Augment or Incruſe „158 
State or dxpn, and the Decline, The Augmentum, therefore Urati/ 
that Part of the Diſeaſe which laſts from the Beginning, of WP" gi, 
Seizure, to the State, or till it arrives at its utmoſt , alias 


lence. ; 4 ö | rer Typ: 
AUGURISTA. By the Explication which Caf <* 
of this Word, it ſhould ſignify what we call a Conjurer, tis: Tr 
Perſon who pretends to ſhew preternatural Images in Look" in 
glaſſes, Cryſtals, and Water; and to foretel Events by F 5 Gan, 
Singing and Flight of Birds. a. 
AUGU „A ſpecious Epithet given to ſome Mei Garde, 
Compoſitions by their Authors or Deſcribers. is Jute 
AVICENNA. Þ, 
The famous Avicenna, the Son of Hali, was born at Bal #11! 
in Choraſan, about 980. He ſtudied Philoſophy very e tronſlatus 
ſo that, if we believe Sor ſanus his Diſciple, he was Mate of the Ti 
Euclid, and other mathematical Books, when he was but 4 
Haunbνe 


teen Years old; and ſoon made ſuch Proficiency in the 
of Phyſic, as to become very celebrated for his Skill in! 
Art. The Arabic Writers tell this Story of his Sagacity, 
he found out, by the Pulſe, the Diſtemper the Nephew af 
Bous laboured under, which was Love; and that by a Stun 
he made uſe of, he diſcovered likewiſe the particular Obye 
his Paſſion : The Caſe is ſo parallel, that one would be apt 
think, they ſtole this Account from what ppran relate 
Eraſiftratus, in a like Illneſs of Antiochus, the Son of d. 
Avicenna lived, for the moſt part, at 1/pahan ; he is repie 
ed TRY as one very much addicted to his Pleaſurty 
that he fell into ſeveral Sorts of Diſtempers ; and it was 
ing, they tell us, in thoſe Times, That all his Phillſuh 
not make him moral, nor all his Phyſic teach him, how ta pt 
his Health, He died in the 58th Year of his Age, cf * 
if we calculate to a Nicety, the 56th, in 1036. at Mei 
and was buried in the City of Hamadan. 5 
- Hiſtory tells us, that he made a very conſiderable Fig 
the World; ſo that by fome of his own Covatrymen © 
reported to have been raiſed up to the Dignity of Vair ; f 
whence, I ſuppoſe, ſome more modern Writers have fn 
that he was really a Prince; and others have given 9% * 
he was a King; though they do not agree, whether fr f 
ed in Corduba, or Bithynia. - or 0 
This is the Account the beſt Hiſtorians give of the | 
and Age of Auicenna, though he is ſuppoſed by ſome, 
any Ground, to have been a . and by other in ff 
tian. It is amazing, where Neander could pick uf the 


rials to furniſh out ſuch a Romance, as he has made df 


Edeſſa, the Capital of Commagena, in 1145. thathe wei 
thence to Alexandria, where he ſtudied under Rhazei; * 
afterwards he travelled into Spain, where he Was mw 7 
of Averrhoes, at Corduba. But it is no new thing n "ali 
ordinary Author, to write as many Falſities and Cone” 

Avicenna compiled a large Work, which he called : i 


that it was epitomiz'd and commented upon by | 


in Fu, 
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f 
no other Doctrine taught in the Sehools of Phyſic ; 
* o ned to be the good Fortune of Auicenna, to con- 
am 4 Empire there, till the Reſtoration of Learning. 
- | gear” naturally expect to find ſomething in this Au- 
" | ſwerable to ſuch a Character ; but. though I have very 
er into his Writings upon ſeveral Occaſions, (for you 
wh „ {yppoſe, I believe, that I have gone through him in any 
nit 4 — of Reading) I could meet with little or nothing 
bn | but what is taken * from Galen, or what at 
E Loccuss, with a very ſmall Variation, in Rhazes, or Haly 
* Hein general ſeems to be fond of multiplying the Signs 
; Niftempers, without any Reaſon; a Fault too much imi- 
1s rat 8 Errors are the eaſieſt to be followed, by our modern 
Re of Syſtems. He often indeed ſets down ſome for eſſen- 


Symptoms, which ariſe merely by Accident, and have no 

* — Connexion with the primary Diſeaſe itſelf. And, 

une the Truth, if one would chuſe an Arabic Syſtem of 

that of Haly ſeems to be leſs confuſed, and more intel- 

| 35 well as more conſiſtent, than this of Avicenna. 
ag Hi. of Phyfic, Vol. 2. 

ty. Works of Aoicenna were printed at Venice, 1596. in 


i C, 


The Liter Canonts, de Medicinis Cordialibus, & Cautica, 
ther with ſome other Pieces, were printed Venetiis, apud 
, 1544. & 1555. in Fol. Baſiliæ, apud Fohan. Her- 
um, 1556. in Fol. Venetiis, apud Octav. Scotum, 1500. 
„ Creningæ, 1649. in 12mo. 
um Medicine. Venetiis, apud Funtas, 1595. & 1608. 
. 2 Val. apud Vinc. Valgriſium, 1564. in Fol. 2 Vol. 
„1580. in 41. Lovanii, _ Mempaum, 1658. in 
Uratiſavie, Fol. per Petrum yg 

bro quingue Canoms Medicing Aben Ali, Principis Filii 
alias corrupte Auicennæ. Arabice nunc primim impreſſi. 
ee Typographia Medicea, 1593. in Fol. 

bells de removendis Nocumentis, que accidunt in Regimine 
utis : Tractatus de Syrups acetoſo, uno cum Syraci Medici 
tine in 2. & 3. partem. 4. Fen. 1. Can. Auic. & Ebeneſi 
x 5 Can, Veneliis, apud Domitium de Tridino, 1547. in 
Fil, 

e Girde, ejuſue Facultatibus, Libellus, 2 Bruyerino 
ego Interprete. Lugduni, apud Nicol. Edvardum, 15 59. 


Ie fmmalibus, per M. Mich. Schotur ex Arabico in Lati- 
tronſlatus, T his is extant in Folio, without any Specifica- 
of the Time when printed, or the Place where. 

monts Libri 3. Fen. 1. Tractatus quartus, in quo ſcribit de 
wambus Capitis, & noxd multd illarum in f worry ern 
& moderaminis, ſive partis rectricis, a Fohanne Quin- 
re) Latinè verſus, & ad figem codicis Hebraici correctus. 
pur, apud Martinum Fuvenem, 1572. in 8. 

nig Libri 3. Fen. 2. que eft de Agritudinibus Nervorum, 
muaberreo Latin verſa. Parifiis, apud Mart. Fuvenem, 


„ in $90, 


rt Libri Canonis Fen. prima de febribus. Patavii, 1659. 


b Tnflura Metallorum Trafatus. Francefurt. apud Cy- 
M facubum, 15 50. in 40, | 

Ws 6 thought ſuppoſititious, as is the following: 
mucus Liber, Porta Elementorum dictus. Bafilie, apud 
Pernam, Har in 8s. 5 
CLE HERME TIC. The univerſal Salt, which 
92 ſays is to be found in the Dew, is called by this 
AI erman Ephemerides. 

ULARIA SYLVII » a Name for the Speculum Ve- 
3 Plant ; called otherwiſe, The greater Venus's 
71 a Species of Apple produced in the Indies. It 
[F; an Orange, of a conſiderable Size. It is of a 
of, ie, plump, and of a yellow Colour. It grows in 

ues of America which belong to the Spaniards, upon 
rub, or Creeping Plant, which adheres to the ad- 
wry Apple includes eight or ten flat orbicular 
Hi 1 a ſmall Caſt of the Oval, and at one of their 
nk Nn in an obtuſe Point. Theſe Nuts, tho 
une 1 are yet eaſily ſeparable. They are con- 
own wy concave on the other, almoſt as large as our 
» lf a Finger's Breadth in Thickneſs, covered with 


rough, eſpecially on the convex Side, and of a 
Almond, 5 Under this Bark is a tender, white, and 
„ and Mal ich is eſteemed an excellent Medicine againſt 
2 * gnity of Humours. One or two of theſe Al- 


0% e taken for a Doſe. Lemery Traits untverſel de 
* properly ſignifies a 5 * or Canal, or Fo- 


k rates de Mulierum Morbis, Lib. 2. it im- 
"Tea Foramen of, or Entrance into, the Vagina 
Log * 15 the Vagina itſelf, 
bi. 1, 'Silies a Pipe to blow through. 


"BY 


wel thick Bark, which is hard, of a woody Contex- 


AUR 


hui, in Pliny, is a Shell Fiſh, which we call the SeaH 
op. 
AULISCOS, evaiox@, is a Catheter, or a Clyſter-pipe. 

AVORNUS, the ALnus NiGRa, is thus called by Cres 


ſcentius. 


AVOSETA. 1 
Avoſeta Italorum, ſeu Spinzago d Aqua, is an aquatic Bird 
as large as a Pigeon; its Beak is four or five Inches long, black, 
turned up, and pointed at the End. Its Head is blackiſh, the 
Body white, the Feet bluiſh, having the Toes joined by Mem- 
branes ; the Legs are long: It is found in Italy. The Fat is 


eſteem'd very reſolutiye, emollient, and anodyne. Lemery des 
Drogues. 
_ 
ura ſive Gallinaſſa, ( Jonſton 

Is a =- of Naben GLA, which approaches the Size 
of a large Eagle; the Indians call it Tropillotl. Its Colour is 
black; the Beak is made like a Perroquet's; the Forehead is 
covered with a Skin wrinkled without Feathers: It is armed 
with black , crooked Claws. This Bird is common in New 
Spain; it keeps at Night upon the Trees, and upon the Rocks; 
but comes in the Day near the Cities; it lives upon Ordure and 
Excrements. They ſay, that the young ones are white, but 
that they blacken as they grow larger. They fly in Flocks, 
pretty high; they make no Cry, and are of a bad Smell. They 
contain a great deal of volatile Salt and Oil. The Heart of 
this Bird, being dry'd in the Sun, is very fragrant. The Fleſh, 
being eaten, is good for the Small-pox ; the Feathers, burnt, are 
deterſive, vulnerary, and proper to prevent the Hair from fall- 
ing off, if the Aſhes are ſprinkled upon the Fleſh. Lemery des 
Drogues. 

AURA alſo ſignifies a Vapour or Exhalation, ſuch as thoſe 
which ariſe from Mephitical Caves. 

Helmont ſpeaks much of the Aura Vitalis, which ſeems to 
mean what others call the Flamma Vitalis, Vital Flame. Both 
are mere Jargon, and only mean Chimæras exiſting no-where 
but in the extravagant Imaginations of thoſe who make uſe of 
them. 

AVRANCUM, Egg. ſnells. Rulandus. 

AURANTIA, a Fruit-tree, thus diſtinguiſhed : 

Malus Aurantia, Offic. Ger. 1279. Emac. 1463. Raii Hiſt, 
2. 1658. Malus Aurantia vulgaris, Park. Theat. 1508. 
Malus Arantia major, C. B. Pin. 436. Aurantium, Mala Aran- 
tia, Mont. Ind. 37. Arantia Malus, C. B. 1. 9. Chab. 5. 
Aurantium vulgare, Ferr. Heſp. 377. Tourn. Inſt. 620. Elem. 
Bot. 493. Boerh. Ind. A. 239. Mala Aurantia, Aldrov. 
Dendr. 489. Malus Aurantia vulgaris major, Jonſ. Dendr, 


22. THE ORANGE-TREE. Dale. 


This beautiful Tree grows to a pretty great Bigneſs in its 
native Places, having many Branches, the younger of which 
are of a greeniſh Colour, with ſeveral ſharp "Thorns growing on 
them; the Leaves are of a pale, yellow, green Colour, in 
Shape like Bay-leaves, each of which is ſet on a Foot-ſtalk in 
Shape of a Heart, of a pleaſant fragrant Smell, when bruiſed : 
The Flowers grow on the younger Shoots among the Leaves, 
of a ſingle Cup-faſhioned Leaf, cut into five Parts, with ſeveral 
yellow Stamina in the Middle, of a fragrant odoriferous Smell ; 
they are ſucceeded by large round Fruit, green at firſt, and of 
a reddiſh-yellow Colour, covered with a tough Skin or Peel; 
under which is contained the Pulp, conſiſting of a great Num- 
ber of ſmall Veſiculæ, full of a ſharp Juice, (among which lie 
longiſh round Seeds pointed at both Ends) divided by a Skin into 
ſeveral Cloves, or Partitions. | 

This Tree grows in Plenty in Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
and bears Flowers and Fruit. all the Year ; but the Fruit is 
chiefly gathered in October and November. : 

The Juice of Oranges is uſed as Sauce to whet the Appetite, 
It is cordial and cooling, good to quench Thirſt, and ſerviceable 
in burning Fevers; it is of great Uſe in the Scurvy, being fre- 
quently mixed among other Antiſcorbutics. The Peel or Bark 
is cordial and ſtomachic, ſtrengthens and warms the Stomach, 
prevents ng 66 and Vomiting, and helps the Colic. 

Officinal Preparations from Oranges are, a Water diſtilled 
from the Flowers, the Aqua Naphæ, Off. a Conſerve of the 
Peel, and the ſame candied, and a Syrup of the Juice. | 

N. B. The Sevil Orange is only uſed in Phyſic, the China 
Orange being only eaten for Pleaſure. Miller's Bot. Off. = 

This Fruit has different Names, ſuch as the Mala Arantia, 
Aurantia, Arangia, Mala Aurea, Chryſomelea, Pema Anaran- 
tia, Aurantia & Nerantia, Orangia, or Aurangia. The Poets 
undoubtedly meant no more by the Golden Apples produced in the 
Gardens of the Heſperides, than Oranges, which are the Fruit 
of this Tree. Thus Virgil is to be underſtood in this Line: 


Aurea Mala decem miſi: Cras altera mittam. 


But ſome of the Fruit differ very much in Taſte from others: 
Some are very bitter, whilſt others are ſweet : Others again 
keep, as it were, a due Medium between ſweet and bitter; 
and this laſt Sort are juſtly preferred to the others, not with 

TT | regard 


| 


AUR 


to the Peel or Bark, which, in Heat and Dryneſs, ſur- 


| paſſes that of the Lemon, but with regard to the Qualities and 


Agrecableneſs of the Juice, which is leſs cold than that of the 
Lemon; Their Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Citron 


-and Lemon; for which Reaſon, we find, in ſome foreign Shops, 


their Peel dried and preſerved, a Water, a Syrup, an Eſſence, 
a Tincture, and a diſtilled Oil of Oranges; but particularly 
we. find the preſerved Flowers, and a Water diſtilled from the 
Flowers. Freſh „ if eaten, reſiſt Putrefaction, and 
revent the Scurvy: Bald. Ronfleus, de Scorbuto, ſays, he knew 
ho got entirely free from the Scurvy, only by the Uſe of 
„and their Peel. L. Riueriut, in his fourth Century, 

Ob/. 84. makes Mention of a Shoe-maker, who had laboured 
under a Quartan Ague for near half a Year, and who was at 
laſt cured by the Uſe of Oranges, which he cut into ſmall 
Pieces, and boiled in White-wine ; by taking ſome of which 
for a few Mornings, his Diſorder was removed. The Juice of 
ſweet Oranges, exhibited with Syrup of Violets, is excellent 
for procuring Sleep in Fevers. fo. Camerar. Hort. Med. 
'The Peel dried, reduced to a Powder, and drank in White- 
wine, corroborates the Stomach, helps Digeſtion, procures an 
Appetite, ſweetens a "ſtinking Breath, and is ſerviceable in 
Swel:ings of the Belly, Colics, Pains which ſucceed Child-birth, 
Suppreflions of Urine and the Colic. See Ephem. N. C. Dec. 


3. Ann. 1. Obſ. 35. This Virtue is till ſtronger in the diſtilled 


il, four or five of which are to be taken in Wine. 
Demin. Panarolus, Pent. 2. Obſ. 8. ſays, that the Oil expreſſed 


from Orange-peel, proves a very expeditious Cure in Fevers. 
The Flowers preſerved with Sugar are an excellent Cordial, and 


* eſteemed very good in burning and peſtilential Fevers. The 


Water diſtilled from the Flowers has a very fragrant Smell, and 
is good in malignant and virulent Fevers ; for it promotes a 
plentiful Diaphoreſis, comforts the Heart, refreſhes the vital 
Spirits, gives Eaſe in the Colic, allays Pains of the Stomach, 
and kills Worms. It is alſo applied to the Pulſe with a View 


to comfort the Heart. It is elegantly prepared in Italy, where 
it is called Napha and Angelica. See Renod. Lib. 1. de Mat. 
Med. Sect. 6. Cap. 4. In Spain tis uſually given to Women 
in hard Labours. It is alſo uſed with Succeſs in Hyſteric Fits, 
but muſt be mixed with Muſk and Dragons-blood for anſwering 
that Intention. R. Solenandr. Sect. 5. Conſil. Med. 15. L. 
River. Lib. 15. Prax. Med. Cap. 6. & Cent. 1. Obſ. Med. 65. 
94. The Water diſtilled from the Seed cures Pains ariſin 
from the Stone in the Kidneys. Ferrar. Lib. 4. Heſper. Fol 
478. The Leaves, by means of a chymical Preparation, yield 
an Oil which is excellent in Caſes where the Shin-bones are 
laid bare. The Seed reſiſts Poiſon, and kills Worms. The 
Leaves, if boil'd in Red-wine, and drank, put a Stop to the Ca- 
tamenia. | 
We may here mention the Poma Sinenfia, the Mala Auran- 
tia Chinenſia, or China es, which are of late become 
well enough known, and are ſuperior to the others in Delici- 
ouſneſs of Taſte, and bear the Name of the Country, from 
which they are imported to Liſbon, where they are now pro- 
duced in conſiderable Quantities as well as in Spain. I heir 
Juice is much better adapted to the Intentions of Phyſic, but 
muſt not be taken in too large Quantities, eſpecially by thoſe 
who have cold and weak Stomachs. In the Shops, they make 
of their Peel an Eſſence or Tincture, which is highly cordial 
and ftomachic. Barthol. Zorn. Botanalog. f 
The Rind of the bitter Orange heats much. 

The Juice of the ſweet immoderately taken, 
weakens the Stomach, and cauſes Wind. As for the Juice of 
the bitter Orange, it ſometimes incommodes the Stomach and 
Breaſt, by a little too rough 2 of thoſe Parts. 

The Juice of the bitter Orange contains much Phlegm and 


eſſential Salt, and a little Oil. 


I be Rinds of the ſweet and bitter Oranges agree at all times, 
in all Sorts of Ages, to Perſons who have a weak Stomach, and 
thoſe of a ic and melancholy Conſtitution. As for 
the Juice l gon anne Waather for 
bilious Perſons, and thoſe whoſe Humours are too ſharp, and 
too much agitated. | | 
: ; R E M A R K S. 


es are brought from ſeveral Parts: The beft and the moſt 
in Eſteem for a good Taſte, are thoſe which grow in hot 
Countries ; not becauſe the Soil of thoſe Places, having 
Store of exalted Sulphur and volatile Salts in it, communi- 
cates a great Quantity of the ſame to theſe Fruits, and gives 
them an agreeable Smell, but becauſe the Heat of the Sun 
there digeſts, and more completely ripens their Juice, and 
gives them a more delicious Taſte. ; 
The Juice of the bitter Orange is ſharp, | becauſe it contains 
much acid Salt in it, and becauſe this Salt is but little emba- 
: raſs'd with the ropy Parts; which is the Reaſon it communi- 
cates almoſt all its Acidity to the little nervous Fibres of the 
Tongue. As for the Juice of the ſweet Oranges, as it con- 
tains leſs Salt than that of the bitter one, as this Salt is 


buci, vel Auricula Jude, Sterb. 250. 


kept under by a great Quantity of oily Parts. ; : 
ui roy Sgt 2 a lehr 3 t 
＋ Parts it — . MN on 
They prefer the Juice of the bitter Orange in M.. 
WA the other, as was before Proms yy = 
moiſtening, and mitigating Fevers; becauſe thi, ] "3 
more of the Acid in it, and can more eaſily thicker boy 
thinned Liquors, allay their violent Motions, and bers, 
thoſe ſharp Humours, that throw them into an 3 0 
Fermentation. I ſuppoſe, by the bitter Orange, Lem I 
the ſour. 1 


Of the OR AN E-FLOWER. 


You ought to chuſe ſuch as are white, fai 
. and freſh 1 » fair of an ag 
hey chear the Heart and Brain, pro 
** the Stomach, and aſſiſt 1 "Y 
The immoderate Uſe of this hot Flower renders the Bis 
ſharp, and by that means may cauſe different Diſeaſes | 
It contains much exalted Oil, volatile Salt, and Phlegm. 
The Orange-flower agrees at all times with aged, ple 
and melancholy Perſons ; as alſo with thoſe that a, 
Stomach, and do not eaſily digeſt their Food. 


REMARKS. 


The Orange-flower is uſed in Food and Phyſie; they j 
it whole, and, by diſtilling, extract from it a Liquor 
very pleaſant Smell, and much uſed in Cordial, Hyſteri 
Cephalic Potions. Its pleaſant Smell proceeds from | 
Sulphurs and Salts contained therein, which are elevated 
the Liquor, and mix therewith. The Orange-fower 
Digeſtion by its volatile Principles, which divide and 2 
ate the groſs Parts of the Aliments. It alſo refreſhe 

Heart and Brain, and promotes the Menſes, becauſe the 
exalted Principles revive the Maſs of Blood, increaſ 
Quantity of the Spirits, and rarefy the viſcous Juices 1 
obſtruct the Courſe of the Blood. Lemery on Fas, 
AVRARIC, Mercury. | 


AURATA, a Fiſh, called The Gilt-bead, or Piſei im 
According to Athenæus, it was efteemed very delicious e; and! 


the Antients. It is called alſo Orata. Whol. Zo 
AUREA ALEXANDRINA, an Opiate or Antidote URICI 
vented by Alexander. See ALEXANDER. 12 Specie 
AURES, the Ears. See Avuris. URICL 
nt is 2 


AUREUS, a pompous Appellation for — Medicinal 
, LURIGA 


poſitions, either on account of their Coſtlineſs, Efficacy, 
cauſe Gold enters their Compoſition. 

AUREUS RAMUS, is the Art of making Gold. 

AUREUS is alſo a Weight equal to a Dram and at 
Caſtellus, 

AURICHALCUM, Braſs, 

Is a Mixture of Copper and Lapis Calaminaris, which 
together in Fuſion by a very vehement Fire, in a Furnac 
for that Purpoſe. 

The Diſcovery was made by the Alchymiſts, who, ene 
ing to turn Braſs into Gold, found the way to give it: 
Colour. The Calaminaris Stone embaraſſes the acri & 
the Metal to that Degree, that it makes no Impreſſion 
quors, as the Copper does. Beſides, as the Calamimm 
coſts but little, ſo the yellow Braſs is cheaper than the ! 
Lemery des Drogues. 

In making of Medicines great Care muft be taken, 
thing acid is put into a naked Braſs Veſlel, becauſe A 
ſolve Braſs, and that renders the Medicine emetic. 

AURICOLLA, the Gue, or Cement of Goll. | 
ſeem to ſignify the ſame as CHRYSOCOLLA, which ſet 
- be is mentioned in the Turba Philoſophorum: Dial 

oh, 5. 
as AURICU LA Cordis, the Auricles of the Her 
OR, 
AURICULA Fude, & Fungi Sambuci, on | 
membranaceus auriculam referens, ſiue Sambuctmus. . 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 106. Synop. 18. Fungus membrane 
culam referens, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 642. Fungus Au 1 
coloris ex cineraceo nigricantis, pernicioſus, in d 
naſcens, J. B. 3. 840. # Auriculæ _ 
cineraceo nigricantis, icio ſus. Chab. 588. 5 
cinus, frve Auricu la Fas, Ger. Emac. 1481. % 


Sambucinus, Park. 1 320. Aparicus Auriculs ye 
I. Tourn. Int. 562. Poerh. Ind. A. 1+ f 
garicum Auriculæ formd, Mich. Nov. Gen. 2 
I. Pexiaa Auriculam referens. Dill. Cat. 195 
EAR. Dale. ſort of 
Avziculz Jupæ, or Fews Ears, ae ® 
or a Species of Agaric, which is found adhervs | | 
of the Elder-tree. This is of the Figure, and c, 
Size, of a Man's Ear; but they are found gabe 
It is of a membranous, cartilaginous, and pliant k 


it was antientiy uſed by Phyſicians to eat away fungous 
Fleſh, but is now laid aſide in that Intention, Chymiſtry having 
furniſhed us with much better Catheretics. It is uſed ſome- 


| of 2 blackiſh-grey Colour. It contains a great deal 


; latile Salt. 
on 10 and tire, proper for Tumors, and for Inflamma- 


f re 

1 * Throat, and other Parts, being broken and applied times by Barbers, with a Mixture of Quick-lime, as à Depila- 

al -* It ſhould be uſed internally with Caution, for it is tory, to eradicate the Hairs of any Part of the Body ; but if 
18 * of Poiſon. Lemery des Drogues. | they let it lie on too long, it corrodes the Skin. Some Phyſi- 
_ ſt is directed to be boil'd in Milk, or macerated in Vinegar,' cians recommend the internal Uſe of Orpiment, in Subſtance, 


a der to make a Gargle for the Throat, in a Quinſey: And in a purulent Phthifis accompanied with Expectoration, and in 
* mes it is infuſed in Water for the ſame Purpoſe, with Aſthmas. The Fumes of it may likewiſe be received at the 
| n Ingredients. Mouth in the ſame Intentions, and the Chineſe reckon it among 

In | Dal: fays it is aſtringent. the Purgative Medicines. However, I cannot think the inward 
aURICULA LEPORIS. See BUPLEURUM. Ufe of this Medicine in ww, ee allowable ; for it is a ſtrong 
4URICULA MURIS, Mouſe-ear. See PiLosSELLA. Poiſon, deſtructive to the Nerves, and accordingly is found by 


ws ULA URSI, Offic. Auricula Urſi flore luteo 
3 84. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1082. Elem; Bot. 100. 


= dum. Inſt. 120. Boerh. Ind. A. 200. J. B. 3. 490. Chab. 


Flor. Jen. 14. Auricula Urſi fore flavo, Park. 
a WW | 5 Urfi, Sanicula Alpina, Mont. Ind. 37. 


; gs Hh lutea, C. B. Pin. 242. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 557. 
FELLO 


gm, BEARS-EARS. Dale. 

len This Herb grows.in great abundance at or about Utrecht, in 

n ria; Tyrole, Savoy, and Switzerland, about the Middles, and 
the Tops, of large Mountains. It bears large thick green 
mes upon its Stalks, at whoſe Tops there are Flowers of 

| Gore 8 The Inhabitants of Utrecht call it Primula 

1. un, on account of its agreeable Smell. Tho? this Herb is 

ſ 


ordinarily kept in the Shops, it may nevertheleſs be rank'd 
ono the Nass and is of ſingular Service, both for in- 
al and external Purpoſes. It abounds with a mild, tem- 
nite, and glutinous Juice, which, when expreſs'd, may be 
yd to old Wounds, with a great deal of Succeſs : When 
Id with Ointments and Plaiſters, it is of great Service in 
mtures, Jo. Camerar. Hort. N 25. Four or ſix Spoon- 
of the Water, in which the Herb has been boil'd, taken 
x7 Morning, cure Coughs and Ulcers of the Lungs. Such 
pr hunting on the large Mountains, where *tis to be found, 
ts Root againſt 4... 49 See Conr. Geſner. de Lunar. 
pb. p. M. 34. Semert. L. 1. Prat. p. 2. C. 4. The Juice 
the Flowers removes Spots of the Face, and beautifies the 
1; and with the ſame Intention ſome diſtil a Water from it. 
bol. Zorn, Botanoloo. 
URICULARIA, 1 Marlow, or Cylonian Plant. 
$2 Species of Mint. See MEN THA. 
URICULARIUS, belonging to the Ear. 
licus is a Phyfician for the Ears. 
RICA, a fort of Bandage for the Sides, deſcribed by 


VRIGA alſo ſignifies the fourth Lobe of the Liver. Caftellus. 
RICO, the Jaundice. See Icr ERus. 
WRIPIGMENTUM, Offc. Matth. 1367. Ind. Med. 
Worm, 28, Kentm. 17. Agricol. 592. Auripigmentum 
m, Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. Ar ſenicum croceum Auri- 
m, Charlt. Foſſ. 12. 


Auricularius 


# enicum flavum Auripigmentum, 
. Hot. 13, ORPIMENT. 
de Orpiment of the Shops, 1 in Latin, 
uw of Dioſcorides, epoeyindy of Galen, Narueth of Sera- 
Larnick Har of the Arabians, and Orpiment or Orpin 
'mch, is an Arſenical Juice, in ſquamous or foliaceous 
, like the _ Specularis, the Sguamæ, or Strata, 
cally ſeparable from each other. 
quent is of three Kinds; one of a Gold Colour; the 
of a deeper Red, or Cinnabarine Colour, mix'd with 
5. and the third iſh and yellowiſh, mix'd with a 
* Portion of Earth, and therefore the leaſt valuable. 
Ire Kinds are found in the Veins of Gold, Silver, and 
mes; but we know not what was the other Kind of 
mt, mention'd by Dis ſcorides. . 
rk of an acrid Taſte, ſoluble in Oil, and inflam- 
: A ire, emitting a thin Flame with a great deal of 
2 ſtrongly of Sulphur or Garlick. is Smoke, 
au turns to yellowiſh Flowers like Sulphur, and a red 
olour'd Maſs remains behind ; which, when cold, 
Do a hard ſolid Regulus, like Cinnabar, called by 
in Piment, or Realgar, If the Orpiment be kept in 
1 ew for a long time on the Fire, the whole Maſs 
beautif upper Part of the Veſſel, and there concretes 
Quang red, pellucid Subſtance like a Ruby, only a 
un rund of Metallic Earth remaining at the Bottom. 


um Whi . . 
m. X — 2 come from this Regulus, will turn Cop- 
bunt **refore muſt conſiſt of the ſame Parts as com- 
124 phur, with ſom Mi ral P - . d ith h : 
; neo articles mix d with them; 
195 ad & ©", an acid Salt, entangled in Particles of Mer- 
of Wn de bitaminous Subſtance. Its corroſive Quality 
60 i ha that acid Spicula ſtuck into the Particles of Mercury; 
f oftenb of ic Wality in a leſs degree than corroſive Sublimate, 
wy R uminous Part. It is leſs inflammable than 
po jb ed by the ve; of the acid Salts contain'd in it 
e k i 0 Min arts; and, from its corroſive Qua- 


flervedly reckon'd among Poiſons, 


Experience to bring on very terrible Symptoms, ſuch as Spaſms 
in the Hands and Feet, Stupors and Contractions, cold Sweats, 
Palpitations of the Heart, Faintings, Thirſt, inward Burning, 
Vomiting, Belly-ach, Eroſions, violent Pains, and Death 'it- 
ſelf, according to the different Doſes of this Poiſon ; and in the 
Bodies of ſuch as die in this manner, the Eſophagus, Stomach, 
and Inteſtines, are found to be inflamed, corroded, and perfo- 
rated in ſeveral Places. 

The Antidotes for Orpiment, and all other Arſenical Sub- 
ſtances, are whatever is able to blunt the Acrimony of theſe 
corroſive Medicines ; ſuch as Milk and Oil, drank in great 
Quantities, fat Broths, the Juice of Mallows -or Marſhmal- 
lows, Decoctions of Flea-wort, and Linſeed, Marſhmallow- 
roots, and ſuch-like. Orpiment or Arſenic, worn about the 
Neck like an Amulet, cannot be ſo hurtful as ſome imagine; 
neither do we believe it of any Virtue in preſerving againſt the 


Plague, or peſtilential Diſeaſes. 


Of the Lixivium of Orpiment and Quick-lime is made the 
Sympathetic Ink, by the Effluvia of which alone, Letters 
written with Vinegar of Lead become viſible ; and the Painters 
uſe it for Gold Colours, from which Uſe its Name is derived. 


Geo a 
ZikmomenTtum RUBRUM, Re#earcar, which 


ſee. 
AURIS, the Ear. 

Every one knows that the Ears are two in Number, that 
they are ſituated on the lateral Parts of the Head, and that they 
are the Organs of Hearing. Anatomiſts commonly divide or 
diſtinguiſh the Ear into external and internal. By the external 
Ear, they mean all that lies without the external Orifice of the 
Meatus Auditorius in the Os Temporis ; and by the internal 
Ear, all that lies within the Cavities of that Bone, and alſo the 
Parts that bear any Relation thereto. | 

The greateft Part of the external Ear conſiſts of a large 
Cartilage, very artificially framed, which is the Baſis of all the 
other Parts-of which this Portion of the Ear is made up. The 
internal Ear conſiſts chiefly of ſeveral bony Pieces, partly form'd 
in the Subſtance of the Oſſa Temporum, and eſpecially in that 
Portion of it call'd Apophyſis Petroſa, and partly ſeparated from, 
but contain'd in a particular Cavity of that Bone. 

The external Ear, taken all together, refembles in fome 
degree the Shell of a Muſcle, with its broad End turn'd upward, 
the ſmall End downward, the convex Side next the Head, and 
the concave Side outward. Two Portions are diſtinguiſh'd in 
the external Ear, taken all together, one large and ſolid, call'd 
in Latin Pinna, which is the ſuperior, and by much the greateſt 
Part; the other ſmall and ſoft, call'd the Lobe, which makes 
the lower Part. We may likewiſe conſider two Sides in the 
outward Ear, one turn'd obliquely forward, and - irregularly 
concave ; the other turn'd obliquely backward, and unequally 
convex ; for all Ears, which have not been diſorder'd by bind- 
ng oe Head too tight in Childhood, are naturally bent for- 
ward. | 

The fore Side is divided into Eminences and Cavities. The 
Eminences are four in Number, calld Helix, Anthelix, Tra- 

s, and Antitragus. The Helix is the large folded Border, or 
— of the great Portion of the Ear. The Anthe- 
lix is the large oblong Eminence, or Riſing, ſurrounded by the 
Helix. The Tragus is the ſmall anterior Protuberance below 
the anterior Extremity of the Helix, which, in an advanced 
Age, is cover'd with Hairs. The Antitragus is the poſterior 
Taberde, below the inferior Extremity of the Anthelix. 

The Cavities on the fore Side are four in Number, the Hol- 
low of the Helix, the Depreſſion at the ſuperior Extremity of 
the Anthelix, call'd Foſſa Navicularis; the Concha, or great 
double Cavity, that lies under the Riſing, term'd Anthelix, the 
upper Bottom of which is diſtinguiſh'd from the lower by a 

ontinuation of the Helix, in form of a tranſverſe Criſta; and 
lafly, the Meatus of the external Ear, ſituated at the lower 
Part of the Bottom of the Concha. . 

The back Side of the external Ear ſhews only one conſi- 
derable Eminence, which is a Portion of the convex Side of tha 
Concha, the other Portion being hid by the Adhefion of the 
Ear to the Os Temporis. This Adheſion hinders us likewiſe 
from ſeeing the Hollow'anſwering to the Criſta, by which the 
Cavity of the Concha is divided, n 


I have 


1 have already ſaid, that the external Ear conſiſts chiefly of a 
Cartilage, which is the Baſis of all the other Parts. Theſe 
other Parts are Ligaments, Muſcles, Integuments, ſebaceous 
and ceruminous Glands, Arteries, Veins, and Nerves ; but I 
do not reckon among them a large Gland, call'd, by the Greets, 
Parotis, becauſe it lies very near the Ear. 


The Cartilage of the outward Ear is nearly of the ſame 


Extent and Figure with the large ſolid Portion thereof, already 
mention'd ; but it is not of the ſame Thickneſs, being cover'd 
by Integuments on both Sides. In the Lobe, or ſoft lower 
Portion of the Ear, this Cartilage is wanting. On the back 
Side, it ſhews all the Eminences and Cavities on the fore Side 
in an oppoſite Situation, with reſpect to each other, except the 
Fold of the great Circumference; and it conſiſts only of one 
Piece from that Circumference all the Way to the Meatus Ex- 


ternus, except at the two Extremities of the folded Part of the 


Helix, where there are two ſmall ſeparate Portions connected to 
the great Cartilage only by the Integuments. 

\ The cartilaginous Portion of the external Meatus Audito- 
rius does not make a complete Circle, but rather a ſhort Tube, 
in one Side of which there is a Break, and which terminates in 
an oblique Border, fixed to the Edge of the bony Canal by 
ſeveral ſmall Inequalities, as by a kind of Ingrailing ; and from 
this. Obliquity it is that the cartilaginous Border terminates 
downward, in a kind of Apex or Point. The lateral Break in 
this Cartilage is between the upper and back Part of its Cir- 
cumference, and on each Side thereof the cartilaginous Edges 
are rounded. There are likewiſe two or three other ſmall Inci- 
ſures in this Circumference, which, in regard to the Meatus, 
repreſent obliquely tranſverſe Fiſſures. The anterior Fiſlure is 
in a manner quadrangular ;_neither are the intermediate Parts 
always oppoſite to each other, for the uppermoſt is a little fur- 
ther from the Os Temporis than the poſterior. 

The external Ear is fix'd to the Cranium, not only by the 
cartilaginous Portion of the Meatus already mention'd, but 
alſo by Ligaments, which are two in Number, one anterior, 
the other poſterior. The anterior Ligament is fix'd by one 
Extremity to the Root of the Apophyſis Zygomatica of the Os 
Temporis, at the anterior, and a little. toward the ſuperior, Part 
of the Meatus Offeus, cloſe to the Corner of the Glenoide 
Cavity ; and by the other Extremity to the anterior and ſupe- 
rior Part of the cartilaginous Meatus. | 

The poſterior Ligament is fix'd by one End to the Root of 
the Maſtoide Apophyſis, and by the other to the poſterior Part 
of the Convexity of the Concha, ſo that it is oppoſite to the 
anterior Ligament. There is likewiſe a kind of ſuperior Liga- 
ment, which ſeems to be only a Continuation of the Aponeu- 
roſis of the Frontal and Occipital Muſcles. | 

Of the Muſcles of the external Ear, ſome go between the 
Cartilages and Os Temporis, others are confin'd to the Carti- 
lages alone. Both Kinds vary in different Subjects, and are 
ſometimes ſo very thin, as to look more like Ligaments than 
Muſcles. The Muſcles of the firſt Kind are generally three in 
Number, one ſuperior, one poſterior, and one anterior, and 
they are all very thin. The ſuperior Muſcle is fix'd in the 
Convexity of the Foſſa Navicularis, and of the ſuperior Portion 
of the Concha ; from whence it runs up to the ſquamous Por- 
tion of the Os Temporis, ing in a radiated manner, tho 
not in the ſame Degrees, in all Subjects; and is inſerted prin- 
ci 1 in the Ligamentary Aponeuroſis, which covers the poſte- 
rior Portion of the Temporal Muſcle. | 

The anterior Muſcle is ſmall, more or leſs inverted, and 
like an Appendix to the ſuperior. It is fix'd by one Extremity 
about the Root of the Zygomatic Apophyſis, and by the other 
in the anterior Part of the Convexity of the Concha. 

The poſterior Muſcle is almoſt tranſverſe, and of a conſider- 
able Breadth, being fix'd by one End to the poſterior Part of the 
Convexity of the Concha, and by the other in the Root of the 


Maftoide Apophyſis. It covers the poſterior Ligament ; but the 


Diviſion of it into ſeveral Portions, mention'd by ſome Author, 
ſeems to be merely artificial, that is, owing to Diſſection. 

The ſmall Muſcles, which are confin'd to the Cartilages, are 
only ſmall Strata of Fibres, found on both Sides of the Carti- 


 lages. In many Subjects are of ſo pale a Colour, as not 


to look at all like Muſcular Fibres. Of this Number are thoſe 

which Valſalua diſcover'd in the different Cavities on the back 

Side of the Cartilage, and thoſe found by Santorini on the Tra- 

Ra and along the convex Part of the anterior Portion of the 
c 


The Skin of the external Ear is, in general, a Continuation 
of that which covers the neighbouring Parts of the Temporal 
Region. 'The Skin on the fore Side of the Ear is accompanied 
by a very ſmall Quantity of cellular Subſtance ; and therefore 
we find all the Eminences and Cavities of that Side diſtinctly 
mark'd upon it, as far as the Bottom of the external Meatus 
Auditorius. In what I have ſaid of the Skin, the Epidermis is 
likewiſe comprehended. | 

The back Side is cover'd by the Skin, continued from the 
fore Side ; but as the Folds are there very cloſe, it only paſſes 
over them, except that Portion of the Concha which ſutrounds 


which, in an advanced Age, unites entirely, » 7 in In 


the Entry of the Meatus Auditorius, and which ic ;,;., 
Os Temporis, by means of the cellular Subſtance. RJ. 
low of that common Fold, which lies between the An 0 Hal 
Concha, does not appear on the back Side; for Ry deln 
with the cellular Subſtance, the Skin paſſes over f. © fl 
The Lobe of the Ear, or that ſoft Portion, which | 
the Tragus, Antitragus, and Meatus Auditorius, ;, r = 
nothing but Skin and cellular Subſtance, The latte 
torius is partly bony, and partly cartilaginous: The a 
tion is the longeſt, and forms the Bottom of the Ca! Fo 
cartilaginous Portion is the ſhorteſt, and, in Ad 4 
external Opening, or Orifice of the Canal. 
Theſe two Portions, join'd endwiſe to each other c 
Canal of about three Quarters of an Inch in Length wy 
ferent Wideneſs in its different Parts, and a little * ; 
is lined on the Inſide by the Skin, and cellular Membrane « 
its whole Length ; and thus theſe Integuments make , F 
Breaks in the cartilaginous Portion, and form a kind 5 I 
neous Tube in the other Portion. The cellular Mem Y 
confounded with the Perichondrium and Perioſteum f 
Meatus. | | 
The Skin which covers both Sides of the Cartilage contai 
a great Number of ſmall Glands, which condhvsl) dhe 
an oily whitiſh Humour, collected chiefly near the Adhefd 
of the Ear to the Head, and under the Fold of the Helix; 
theſe Glands are of the ſebaceous Kind. The Skin which 
the Meatus Auditorius, contains another kind of Gland: q 
yellowifh Colour, and which may be plainly ſeen on the can 
Side of the cutaneous Tube. 
Theſe Glands are diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to lewe u The pri 


cular Spaces between them, and they penetrate a little way! the Ma 
the Subſtance of the Skin. They are call'd Glandulz Coy han Tu 
no ſæ, becauſe they diſcharge that Matter which is named mda ; 


men, or the Wax of the Ears. The inner Surface of the c Ic 
neous Tube is full of fine Hairs, between which lie the Oi lbe Ope 
of the cerumineus Glands. The firſt Place, in which ven Part 
with theſe Glands, is on that Part of the convex Side of | 
cutaneous Tube, which ſupplies the Breaks of the cartilagin 
Meatus. - 

The Arteries of the external Ear come anteriorly from 
Arteria Temporalis, and poſteriorly from the Occipitals, wh 
is a Branch of the external Carotid. It is proper to oble 
here, that the Occipital Artery communicates with the Ve 
bralis, and thereby with the internal Carotid. The Veins 
Branches of the Jugularis Externa, And the Occipital.) 
communicates not only with the Vena Vertebralis, but 
mediately with the neighbouring lateral Sinus of the I 
Mater. | 
Ihe Portio Dura of the Auditory Nerve, having paßt 
of the Cranium, thro? the Foramen Stylo-maſtoidzum, in 
manner that ſhall be afterwards deſcribed, gives off a Br 
which runs up behind the Ear, to the back Side of whicl 
ſends ſeveral Filaments ; and the Trunk of this Branch & 
likewiſe Filaments to the Meatus, and fore Side of the 5 
The ſecond Vertebral Pair ſends alſo a Branch to the Ea 
Ramifications of which communicate with thoſe of the « 
Branch from the Portio Dura. 3 

All the bony Organ of Hearing may very naturally be di 
into four general Parts : | 
1. The external Meatus Auditorius. 

2. The Tympanum, or Barrel of the Ear. 

3- The Labyrinth. 

The internal Meatus Auditorius. | 

1 may likewiſe be divided into immoveable or conti 
Parts, which take in all the four already mentioned; 
moveable or contain'd Parts, which are four little _ 
in the Tympanum, call'd Incus, Malleus, Stapes, and Us 
biculare, or Lenticulare. 


The external ME aTUs AUDIT ORIUS. 


Fe cal / 
The external Auditory Paſſage begins by the ext 
tory Hole, . the Ed of which is rough and prominent; 
backwards, towards the Maſtoide Apophylis, it nd 
much floped. The Paſſage itſelf is about half a 0 
Length, running obliquely from behind fotwar Mi ale, 
Direction, and 3 winding a little in 72 5 
a Screw. Its Cavity is almoſt oval, wider at pt 
at the Middle, after which it widens again by Degr hin 
It terminates inwardly by an even circular Hi den 
Plane very much inclined, the upper Part o 3. 1 $ 
outward, and the lower Part inward ; ſo that tue, The | 
is longer on the lower Side than on the upper 
Side of the circular Edge is grooved quite rou "1 te 
In Children this bony Canal is wanting, # op diſtiacd! 
ſtoide Apophyſis; and the inner circular Edge 1 become 


Piece with the reſt: It is termed the Bony Ci the 
Naur indeed, it is very eaſily ſeparated fran 5 
arts. p 


ontai 
{chay 
ef 


Kults is oni). 


Vence is a Cavity ſhaped 


ſeem therefore, that the whole bony Canal in 
aly a Prolongation of the bony Circle in Children ; 
b, even in 2 more advanced Age, the whole Canal may 


nut much Difficulty be taken out. The circular Groove 
'teryern the Maſtoide Apophyſis and the articular Fiſſure or 


The FrouRE and SITUATION of the TyMPANUM. 
The Thmpamum or Barrel of the Ear is a Cavity irregularly 


f ſhould 


<herical, the Bottom of it being turned inward, and the 


h joined to the circular Groove already mentioned. Both 
ps and Cavitics are obſervable in it. 


EMINENCES. 


The remarkable Eminences are three in Number : A large 
eroſity lying in the very Bottom of the Barrel, a little to- 
1 the back Part; and a ſmall i Pyramid, ſituated 
u the Tuberoſity, and a little more backward ; the Apex of 
; perforated by a ſmall Hole, and on one Side of the Baſis 
\ (mall bony Filaments are often found in a parallel Situation; 
indeed, I believe they are ſeldom wanting, though their 
Structure expoſes them to be often broken. In the third 
| d like the Mouth of a Spoon, fitu- 
at the upper, and a little towards the anterior Part of the 
Yom of the Tympanum. This Cavity is Part of a Half- 
al. of which hereafter ; and at a very ſmall Diſtance from 
Foint, is a little bony Ridge, which goes from one Edge of 
© the other, but is ſometimes not entire. : 


CaAaviTles. 


The principal Cavities in the Tympanum are, the Opening 
the Maſtoide Cells or Sinuoſities, the Opening of the Eu- 
tion Tube, the bony Half-canal, the Fene/tra Ovalit, and 
nn; and to theſe may be added the ſmall Hole in the Py- 


1 


The Opening of the Maſtoide Cells is at the poſterior and 
« Part of the Edge of the Barrel. The Cells themſelves, 
ch end there, are dug in on —_— the — — Pro- 
, bei irregular, and full of Windings and Turnings. 
of U the Euftachian Tube is ＋ the anterior, and 
tle toward the upper Part of the Edge of the Barrel. 
Tube, in France generally term'd the Aquedud?, runs 
ny the Tympanum towards the poſterior Openings of the 
u Follz, and Arch of the Palate. The bony Portion 
feof, of which alone I here ſpeak, is dug in the Apophyſis 
Iſa, along the Duct of the carotid Apophyſis ; and when it 
s that, it is lengthened out by the ſpinal Apophyſis of the 
Mhenoides. Theſe two Cavities, the Maſtoide Cells, and 
Lultachian Tube, are, in ſome meaſure, Prolongations of 
Tympanum, one anterior, the other poſterior. 

Lhe bony Half-canal, of which the Cavity reſembling the 
lth of a Spoon is the Extremity, lies immediately above the 
debian Tube, towards the upper Side of the Apophyſis Pe- 
„ or rather in the very Subſtance of that upper Side. In a 
nl State, a ſmall Muſcle is lodged in it. 

e Feeſtra Ovalis is a Hole of Communication between 
[Tympanum and Labyrinth. It lies immediately above the 
Krolity, the upper Side of it being a little rounded, the 
r little flatted ; and one Extremity being turned forward, 
alder backward. Towards the Labyrinth this Opening has 
tle fat thin Border quite round it, which renders it nar- 

i that Place than any-where elſe. | 
it Fneſtra Rotunda is ſomething leſs than the Ovalis, and 
Ited in the lower, and a little towards the poſterior Part of 
Ing Tuberofity ; the Opening of it, which is the Orifice 
3 Duct in the Labyrinth, lying obliquely backward 


& Hole in the Apex of the Pyramid is the Orifice of a Ca- 
wich may be named the Sinus of this Pyramid. 


The OssicuLAa AvDITVUs. 


y ' Dmpanum contains ſeveral little Bones, called the 
itec * Ear, They are generally four in Number, deno- 
4 "ny ſomething to which they are thought to bear a 
1 the Incus, Malleus, Stapes, and Os Orbicu- 


iculare. 


In cus. 
5 Tncus 


Gris or Arvil reſembles in ſome meaſure one of the an- 
each 105 Teeth, with its Roots, at a great Diſtance 
Tn Arn at leaſt it comes nearer to this than to the 
Body i = It may be divided into Body and Branches. 
bn bp ige Subſtance ; the Branches or Legs are two, 
ha er ſhort. The Body is turned forward, the 
ward, and the long Leg downward. 7 
Enine), 2! ibe IncFu is broader than it is thick. It has 
anne, . >, and two Cavities between them, much in the 
hore e ſee in the Crown of the firſt Grinders. 
* 2 ls thick at its Origin, and from thence de- 
2 15 it ends in a Point, It is ſituated horizon- 


c 


the anterior Cochlea, and the poſterior the Labyr 


tally, its Point being turned backward, and joined to the Edge 
of the Maſtoide Opening of the Tympanum. 

The long Leg, view'd through the external auditory Paſſage, 
appears to be ſituated vertically; but if we look upon it either 
on the fore or back Side, we ſee it is inclined, the Extremity of 


it being turned much more inward than the Root or Origin. 
The Point of the Extremity is a little flatted, and bent inward 


like a Hook, and ſometimes a little hollowed like a kind of 


Ear-picker. By this we may diſtinguiſh the Incus of one Ear 
from that of the other, when out of their Places ; for, turning 
the ſhort Leg backward, and the long Leg downward, if the 
Curvature of this long Leg be toward the Left Hand, the Bone 
belongs to the Right Ear ; if towards the Right, it belongs ta 
the Left Ear. | 


MALLEUS. 


The Malleus or Hammer is a long Bone, with a large Head, 
a ſmall Neck, and two Apophyſes, one in the Neck, the other 
in the Handle. 

The Top of the Head is conſiderably rounded, and from 
thence it contracts all the Way to the Neck. Both Head and 
Neck are in an inclined Situation; and the Eminences and Ca- 
vities in it anſwer to thoſe in the Body, of the Incus. 

The Handle is look'd upon as one of the Apophyſes of the 
Malleus ; and, in that Caſe, it is the greateſt of the three. It 
forms an Angle with the Neck and Head, near which it is 
ſomething broad and flat, and decreaſes gradually toward its 
Extremity. 

The Apophyſis of the Handle, termed by others the ſmall or 
ſhort Apophyſis of the Malleus, terminates the Angle already 
mentioned, being extended towards the Neck, and lying in a 
ſtrait Line with that Side or Border of the Handle which is 
next it. . 

The Apophyſis of the Neck, called alſo Apophyſis Gracilis, 
is in a natural State very long, but ſo ſlender withal, that it is 
very eaſily broken, eſpecially when dry, which is the Reaſon 
why the true Length of it was for a long time unknown. It 
ariſes from the Neck, and ſometimes a much longer than 
it really is, by the Addition of a ſmall dry'd Tendon ſticking ta 
It. id 

When the Malleus is in its true Situation, the Head and 
Neck are turned upwards and inwards ; the Handle downwards, 
parallel to the long Leg of the Incus, but more forward; the 
Apophyſis of the Handle upwards and outward, near the ſuperior 
Portion of the Edge of the 7 m, near the Centre of which 
is the Extremity of the Handle; and the Apophyſis Gracilis 
forward, reaching all the Way to the articular Fiſſure in the Os 
Temporis. It is eaſy, after what has been ſaid, to diſtinguiſh 
the Malleus of the Right Side from that of the Left. 


S TAP ES. 


The Stapes is a ſmall Bone, very well denominated from the 
Reſemblance it bears to a Stirrup. It is divided into the Head, 
, and Baſis. a 1 
The Head is placed upon a ſhort flatted Neck, the Top of it 
being ſometimes flat, ſometimes a little hollow. | 
two Legs, taken together, form an Arch like that of a 
Stirrup, in the concave Side of which is a Groove, which runs 
through their whole Length. One Leg is longer, more bent, 
and a little broader, than the other. | | 
The Baſis reſembles that of a Stirrup, both in its oval Shape, 
and Union with the Legs, except that it is not perforated as the 
Stirrups now are, but ſolid, like thoſe of the Antients. Round 
its Circumference, next the Legs, is a little Border which 
makes that Side of the Baſis appear a little hollow. The other 
Side is pretty ſmooth; and one half of the Circumference is 
ſomething more curve than the other. | 1 
The Subject being in an exact Poſture, the Stapes is to be 
conſidered as lying on its Side, with the Head turned outward, 
near the Extremity of the Leg of the Incus; the Baſis, inward, 
being fixed in the Feneſtra Ovalis ; the longeſt Leg, backward; 
the ſhorteſt, forward z and both in the ſame' Plane. Ar 
Situation it is eaſy to know the Stapes belonging to each Ear. 


Os ORBICULARE. 


The orbicular or lenticular Bone is the ſmalleſt Bone in the 
Body. It lies between the Head of the Stapes and Extremity 
of the long nay: of the Incus, being articulated with each of 
theſe. Ind nes it is found very cloſely connected, ſome- 
times to the ene ſometimes to the Incus; and might in that 
_ be eaſily miſtaken for an Epiphyſis of either of theſe 

nes. ” | o ; 


LABYRINTH-.' | 

The Labyrinth is divided into three Parts, the anterior, mid- 
dle, and poſterior. The middle Portion is termed Y2/tibulum, 
int 5, in parti- 
cular, which comprehend the three ſemicircular Canals. 


In the true Situation and Direction of the Apophy/i Perroſa, 
the C i lies forward and inward, towards the Extremity * 
8 by the 


— — 


Vie Apophyſis 3 the ſemicircular Canal backward and dutward, 
toward the Baſis of the Apopbyfis, and the Veſtibulum between 
| | VezsTIBULUM: 


Abe Vyfiönhon is an irregularly round Cavity, tefs than the 


 Yjmpanum, and fituated more inward, and a little more for- 


ward; ' Theſe two Cavities are, in a manner, ſet Back to Back, 
with a common Partition-wall between them, perforated near 


the Middle by the Fene/fra Ovalis, by which the Cavities com- 
ther 


municate with one another. 

* The Cavity of the Y:ftibulum is likewiſe perforated by ſeveral 
other Holes; on the Outſide, or towards the Tympanum, by 
the Feneftra Rotunda, but this is commonly ſeen in dry Bones 
only ; on the back Side, . by the five Orifices of the ſemicircular 
Canals ; on the lower Part of the fore Side, by two Holes which 
are the Entry of the Cochlea, but one of them is ſhut up in freſh 
Bones ; and — the fore = _—_— the internal Meatus Au- 
ditorius, oppoſite to the Fengſtra Ovalis, by a great many very 
ſmall Holes for the Paſſage of the . On the upper Side 
there are only ſmall Pores. | 


SEMICIRCULAR CaAnALs. 


The ſemicircular Canals are three in Number, one vertical 
and ſuperior, one. vertical and poſterior, and one horizontal. 
The ſuperior vertical Canal is fituated tranſverſly with reſpect to 
the Apophyſis Petroſa, the convex Side or Curvature. of it being 
turned upward, and the Extremities downward: ; one inward, 
the other outward. The pofterior vertical Canal lies parallel to 
the Length of the Apoph the Curvature being turned back- 


ward, and the Extremities forward, one upward, the other 


downward ; and the ſuperior Extremity of this Canal meets and 
loſes itſelf in the i Extremity of the former. The Curva- 
ture and Extremities of the horizontal Canal are almoſt on a 
Level, the Curvature lying obliquely backward, and the Extre- 
mities forward, ending under thoſe of the ſuperior vertical Ca- 
nal, but a little nearer each other; and: the inner being almoſt 
in the middle Space, between the Extremities of the poſterior 
The horizontal Canal is generally the leaſt of the three; the 
poſterior Vertical is often, and the ſuperior Vertical ſometimes, 
the greateſt; and ſometimes theſe. two are equal. All the 
three Canals are larger than a Semicircle, forming. nearly three 
Quadrants ; they are broader at the Orifices, than in the Mid- 
dle. Theſe Orifices open into the back Side of the Veſtibulum, 
as has been faid, being but five in Number, becauſe two of 
them are loſt in each other. So that in the poſterior Part of 
the Veſtibulum, two appear towards the Inſide, and three to- 
wards the Outſide. | | 

In Children the Subſtance of theſe Canals is compact, while 
ORG Io e be eaſily 
ſeparated from the reſt of the Apophyſis Petro Ha ng 


all the Parts of the Bone are ſo ſolid, that theſe Canals appear 


only like Paſſages dug in a Piece of Ivory. From this De- 
ſcription it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the Right Zabyrinth from the 


Left. 


CocnuLEaA, 


The Cochlea is a ſort of ſpiral Shell, with two DuQts, form'd 
in the anterior Part of the Apophyſis Petroſa, in ſome meaſure 
reſembling the Shell of a Snail. The Parts to be diſtinguiſhed 
in it, in its true Situation, are the Baſis, the Apex, the ſpiral 
Lamina, or Half-ſeptum, by which its Cavity is divided into 
two Half-canals, the Spindle round which the Cochles turns, 
and the Orifices and Union of the two Ducts. 

The Baſis is turned direMy inward, toward the internal Fo- 
ramen Auditorium ;. the Apex, outward ; and the Axis of the 
Spindle is nearly horizontal; but in all of them Allowance muſt 
be made for the Obliquity of the Os Petroſum, in which they 


Ke. 


The Baſis of the eds b gfe hollow'd ; and towards the 


Middle 22 ſeveral- ſmall Holes. The Spindle is a 
kind of — tbrx a very large Baſis, which is the Mid- 
dle of the Baſis of the Cochlea. Throu its whole Length 
runs a double ſpiral Groove, which, through a Microſcope, 
ſhews a great Number of Pores. 
1 hlea makes about two Turns and an half from the 
Baſis to the Apex; and the two Ducts, being ſtrictly united to- 
through their whole Courſe, form an entire common 
| worth which muſt not be confounded with the Half-ſeptum 
or ſpiral Lamina, as is often done. The firſt might be termed 
the common. Septum ; the other, the particular Septum, or 
Both of them are cloſely joined to the Spindle, being thicker 
there than in any other- The common m is com- 


plete, and ſeparates the Turns entirely from each other; where- 


as the Half · ſeptum in the Sceleton is only a ſpiral Lamina, the 
Breadth of which 8 round by a very thin Border 
lying in the middle Cavity of the Cochlia. In the natural State 


there is a membranous Half- „ which c 
tition between the * | "onde the þ 
1 The two »Canals turn jointly about the Spind] | 
ing ſituated towards the Baſis of the Cochlea, the gy? e. 
the Apen; for which Reaſon I have always terme! dl wur 
— — * external, the Diviſion of them wy " 
per and lower Flight not bein eeable to | 
but liable to cony - a very falle Aden thereof, = * f 
The Spiral or Volute of the Cochlea begins at the 
Part of the Veſtibulum, runs from thence forward to the 5 
then backward down to the Bottom, afterwalds u. l. 
forward, and ſo on from the Baſis, which is tuned nö 
the Apex, which is turned outwards,  - * 
From this Deſcription it is eaſy to know to which Er 
Cochlea belongs, when we ſee it prepared. It likewiſe tow 
us, that in the Right Cochlea the Direction of the T,, * 
the ſame as in Garden-ſnails, and almoſt all the other c 
Shells ; but in the Left Cichlea the Turnings are in 1 f 


tracy Direction, as in. one Kind of Shell, Which is rarcy 
wit 


The two Half-canals communicate fully at the Apex d 
Cochlea. Their ſeparate Openings are towards the Baſs, 
of them being immediately into the lower Part of the fore $ 
of n the — 5 the Fengſtra Rotunda, N 
two Openings are ſeparated by a particular Turning, wi 
ſhall be explained. wy ? 


Foxamen AvpiToRIUM IxrERNUM. 


The internal auditory Hole is the Backſide of the Apoph 
Petroſa, in ſome meaſure behind the Ye/?ibulum and Baſs of 
Cochlea. It is a kind of blind Hole, divided into two Fofl 
one large, the other ſmall. The large one lies loweſt, 
ſerves for the Portio Mollis of the auditory Nerve, or ſexe 
Pair. The ſmall one is uppermoſt, and is the Opening 
ſmall Duct, through which the Portio Dura of the ſame Ny 

The inferior Foſſula is full of little Holes, which, in the 
tural State, are filled with nervous Filaments of the Py 
Mollis, which go to the Spindle, to the ſemicircular Ca 
and to thoſe of the Cachlaa. It is this Foſſula which forns 
ſhallow Cavity at the Baſis of the Spindle of the Cachlee, 

The Paſſage for the Portio Dura of the auditory Nene: 
behind the Tympanum ; and its Orifice is the Stylomalh 
Hole. Fallopius. gave to this Duct the Name of 4qu 
from its Reſemblance to ſome AqueduQs in /taly. It be 
by the ſmall Foſſula, and pierces from within, outwards, 
upper Part of the Apophyſis Petroſa, making there an Ang 
yn r it is ye ung d, * 

Pyramid o ympanum, and runs down to the d 
maſtoide Hole, through which it goes out. It commu 
kkewiſe by a ſmall Hole with the Barrel of the Ear. 

In ſome Sculls this Aqueduct of Fullopius is open on the 
per Part of the Apophyſis Petroſa, a kind of Break apps 
in it, formed by a double Hole. It is at this Flace th 
makes the Angle already mentioned. But commonly it 
vered with a bony Lamina. FF") " 

The other Parts of the Ear are principally the Mem 
Tympani, the Perioſteum of the Barrel, the Mem 

idza Interna, the Muſcles of the Oflicula, the 5 
which complete the Formation of the Euſtachian Tube, 
Arteries, Veins, and Nerves. I find myſelf, tang - 
a Neceſlity of beginning by the Tuba Euſtachiana, r 
Reaſons: Firſt, becauſe the bon Parts of that Tube „ 
of very ſmall Uſe for the Knowledge of its whole dt A 
Compoſition. And, Rs Hp are * 
tion it in deſeribing the M : 1 

The E 3 Tube, n _ 
tinus, and in France generally queduer : 2 
muſt not be confounded with the Aquæductus Faroe 
Canal or Du& which goes from the Tympanum — wel 
Openings of the Nares, or Nafal Foſſæ, and to Teng 
of the Palate; it * the Apophyſis Fetroſa, . 
rotid Canal; and it is lengthened out by tbe ſpinal APP 
the Os Sphenoidale. - _ 647 * nc 
In 1 State, this Duct reaches from weg, 
Barrel to the Root or ſuperior Part of the _ * 
Apophyſis Pterygoides; and through this whole "nd de 
made up of two Portions, one intirely bony, babe 
partly bony, partly cartilaginous, and partly — mel 
| The bon — lies through its whole Le 1 h 
above the Fiſſure of the Glenoide, ume To i 
Temporis, ung terminates at re- HY Yip Per i 

ſis of the Os Sphenaidale with | wm” 
Py N ris, that is, between that ſpinal Apply J 
inferior Orifice of the carotid Canal. be ſame Di 

The other or mixed Portion reaches in t * Pref 
from this Place to the internal Ala of tbe App") But, toi 
or to the poſterior and outer Edge of the — 10 
more exact Idea of it, it will be proper to c 
into four Parts, two luperior, and t wa infant. "= 


„ 


. . upper Parts or Quarters are bony; and of theſe 
maten r ned by the Side of the Apophy 

«moſt by the Side of the Apophyſis Spinalis of the Os 
on” © that the upper Half of this Portion of the Tube 
Of the two inferior Parts, the internal is cartilagi- 
WY" 1 the external membranous ; ſo that the lower Half of 
Thun of the Tube is partly cartilaginous next the Os 
dale, and partly membranous next the Apophyſis Pe- 


- chian Tube, thus formed, is narrow in the 
* the Ear; the other —— cons gradually 
P eſpecially near the poſterior Nares, where the inner car- 
u Side terminates by a prominent Edge, and the outer 
Pans that of the neighbouring Noſtril. The Cavity of the 
1751 lined by a Membrane like that of the internal Nares, 
hich it appears to be a Continuation; and, on the promi- 
it Edge, this Membrane is conſiderably increaſed in Thick- 
& repreſenting a kind of half Pad. ; 
The Situation of the two Tubes is oblique, their poſterior 
| omities at the Ears being at a greater Diſtance than the 
rior at the Nares, and the convex Sides of the prominent 
= are turned toward each other. The Openings of the 
Ns are oval at this Place, as is likewiſe their whole Cavity, 
cially that of the mixed Portion. 
The Euſtachian Tube is furniſhed with three Muſcles, ac- 
ling to Valſalva, who diſcovered, that the Pterygo/taphyl:- 
and the Sphenopterygo latinus, do not properly belong 
the Urula, but to this Tube. To theſe he adds a third, 
ich is the . ſince called by ſome Authors, 
rulus Tube Nouns Valſaluz. It ariſes broad and tendinous 
n the Edge of all the lunated Part of the Os Palati, ſeveral 
it Fibres being ſpread upon the Membrane that covers the 
amen Narium ; then growing into a ſmall thin Tendon, it 
gecded about the Hook-like Proceſs of the inner Ala of the 
ceſſus Pterygoides 3 but ſoon turning into a narrow and thin 
by Belly, it runs cloſe along the Inſide of the Muſculus Pte- 
widzus Internus, and is inſerted carnous into all the mem- 
jous, fleſhy, and cartilaginous Part of the Tube. 
Is Uſe is to dilate and keep open this Chanel, as Valſalva 
has moſt ingeniouſly taken Notice, | 
te Membrana Tympant is a thin tranſparent flattiſh Pellicle, 
Edge of which is round, and ſtrongly fixed in the orbicular 
ove, which divides the bony Meatus of the external Ear 
p the Tympanum, or Barrel. This Membrane is very much 
iched, or very tenſe, and yet not perfectly flat; for, on the 
next the Meatus Externus, it has a ſmall Hollowneſs 
cs pointed in the Middle; and, on the Side next the Tym- 
km, it is gently convex, and alſo pointed in the Middle. 
Ius Membrane is ſituated obliquely, the upper Part of its 
cumicrence being turned outward, and the lower Part in- 
b ſuitable to the Direction of the bony Groove already 
litioned, It is made up of ſeveral very fine Laminz, cloſely 
u together. The external Lamina is, in ſome meaſure, a 
lution of the Skin and Cuticula of the external Meatus ; 
they may be pulled at the ſame time like the Finger of a 
Pe. The internal Lamina is a Continuation of the Peri- 
un of the Tympanum ; and, when the Membrane has been 
mzcerated in Water, each of theſe Laminæ may be ſubdi- 
into ſeveral others, which I have ſometimes made to 
aut in all to ſix. In very young Children, this Membrane 
ered on the Outſide by a thick mucilaginous Web. 


* 
1 
* 


uſed by the Adheſion of the little Bone called. Malleus, the 
Ke of which is cloſely joined to the Inſide of the Mem- 
Ie, from the upper Part of the Circumference all the Way 
& Centre, to which the End of the Handle is fixed. This 
Ke ſeems to lie in a very fine membranous Duplicature, 
Ks of which it is tied to the Membrana Tympani, and 
d ſerves it for a Perioſteum. 


0 dern of the Tympanum, or Barrel of the Ear, 


ans of Anatomical Injections, which diſcover capil 
e diſtinctly —— the Surface of the Ole 
. _ continued over the two Fengſtræ, and enters the 
Dig e where it is loſt in the inner Membrane of 
ru Maſtoidez are very irregular Cavities in the Sub- 
other M Apophyſis, which communicate with 
lit, — have a common Opening towards the Inſide, 
& Cel e the poſterior _ of the orbicular Groove. 
1 lined by a fine Membrane, which is partly a 
"oye of the Perioſteum of the Tympanum, and partly 
ati, Th. glandular Structure, like a kind of Membrana 
lng of th e ide Opening is oppoſite to the ſmall 
e Lian Suftachian Tube, but a little higher. | 
A of the Officula come next in Order; the 
bo wks ſhort Ligament fixed in the Point of 
b the 7 to the of the Maſtoide Opening. Be- 
Alan 1 and Malleus we find a ſmall thin Cartilage. 

n connected through the whole Length of its 


: 


ſis Petroſa, 


ble Depreſſion in the Middle of the Membrana Tympani 


t of the ſmall Bones, and it may be made viſible - 


Handle, to the Inſide of the Membrana Tympani, in the man- 
ner already ſaid. I need only add here, that, by Help of a Mi- 
croſcope, we diſcover round the Point of the Handle, in the 
Subſtance of the Membrane, a ſmall orbicular Plane, of a 
whitiſh Colour, a little inclined to red. 

The Malleus has three Muſcles, one external, one anterior, 
and one internal; and the Stapes has one Muſcle. The exter- 
nal or ſuperior Muſcle of the Malleus, attributed to Caſſerius, 
and mentioned by Fabricius ab Aquapendente, is a thin Faſcicu- 
lus of fleſhy Fibres, lying along the upper Part of the bony 
Meatus Auditorius, between the Perioſteum and the other Inte- 
4 The outer Part of it is pretty broad, and it contracts 

y Degrees as it advances towards the upper Part or Break of 
the orbicular Groove of the Tympanum, into which it enters by 
a ſmall Tendon, above the Membrana Tympani, and is inſerted 
in the Neck of the Malleus, near the Gal Eminence, or 
ſhort Apophyſis, of the Handle. This Muſcle is ſometimes ſo 
pale as hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. | 

The anterior Muſcle of the Malleus, called by Mr. Duver- 
ney the External, is fleſhy, long, and thin. It runs along the 
Outſide of the Eu/tachian Tube, to which it adheres very cloſe- 
ly through its whole Length. Its anterior Extremity is fixed in 
that Side of the Tube juſt before the Sphenoidal Spine; and the 
poſterior Extremity ends in a long thin Tendon, which runs in 
the Articular or Glenoide Fiſſure of the Os Temporis, thro' a 
ſmall oblique Notch, at which Fiſſure it enters the Tympanum, 
and is inſerted in the long thin Apophyſis of the Malleus. It 
is partly accompanied by a Nerve, which forms what is called 
the Chorda Tympani. 

The internal Muſcle of the Malleus is very fleſhy and 
diſtinct. It lies along the Inſide of the Euftachian Tube, partly 
on the cartilaginous, and partly on the bony Portion, being 
fixed by one Extremity in the Apophyſis Petroſa. Afterwards 
it runs along the Cavity of the bony Half-canal of the Tympa- 
num, within which Cavity it is inveſted by a Portion of a mem- 
branous or ligamentary Vagina, which, being fixed to the Edges 
of the Half-canal, forms an entire Tube therewith ; and this 
Vagina muſt be cut open before we can ſee the Muſcle. 

At the Extremities of this bony Half-canal, where we ob- 
ſerve the Cavity ſhaped like the Mouth of a Spoon, this Muſ- 
cle ends in a Tendon, which is bent round the tranſverſe bony 
or ligamentary Ridge in the laſt-named Cavity, as over a Pulley, 
and is inſerted in the Neck of the Malleus, above the ſmall 
Apophyſis, advancing likewiſe as far as the Handle. The Ex- 
tremities of the anterior and internal Muſcles. ſometimes meet, 
* there they cover the mixed Portion of the Eu/tackian 

ube, 

The Muſcle of the Stapes is ſhort and thick, and lies con- 
cealed within the ſmall bony Pyramid at the Bottom of the 
Tympanum. The Cavity which it fills, touches very nearly the. 
bony Canal of the Portio Dura of the Auditory Nerve ; and 
it terminates in a ſmall Tendon, which goes out of the Cavity 
through the ſmall Hole in the Apex of the Pyramid. As it 

through the Hole, it turns forward, and is inſerted in the 
Neck of the Stapes, on the Side of the longeſt and moſt crook- 
ed Leg of that Bone. 
The three Parts of the Labyrinth, that is, the Veſtibulum, 
ſemicircular Canals, and Cochlea, are lined by a fine Perioſte- 
um, which is continued over all the Sides of their Cavities, 
and ſhuts the two Fenęſtræ of the Tympanum. 
In all the Subjects which I ever examined, I have found the 
ſemicircular Canals ſimply lined by a Perioſteum adhering to 
their inner Surfaces,. without any particular membranous Bands. 
The two Half-canals of the Cochlea are lined in this manner : 
The Perioſteum of the two Sides of the bony Spiral Lamina 
advances beyond the. Edge of that Lamina, and forms a mem- 
branous Duplicature, which extending to the oppoſite Side, 
completes the Spiral Septum. | 

This Septum ſeparates the two Half-canals from the Baſis to 
the Apex, but there it leaves a ſmall Opening, by which the 
ſmall Extremities of the Half-canals communicate with each 
other. The large Extremity of the external Half-canal ends 
by an oblique Turn, in the Feneftra Rotunda, which is ſhut by 

a Continuation of the Perioſteum of that Canal. The large 
Extremity of the other Half-canal opens into the Ve/?ibulum ; 
and theſe two Extremities are entirely ſeparated by a Continu- 
ation of the Perioſteum. | N 
All the Perioſteum of the internal Ear, eſpecially that of 
the Oſſicula and Tympanum, is in Children no more than a Mu- 
cilage; and in them likewiſe the Membr ana Tympani is thick, 
opake, and covered with a whitiſh ſlimy Matter. "Ig" 

Through the whole Extent of the Perioſteum of the Internal 
Ear, eſpecially on that of the Officu/a, ſemicircular Canals, 


and Half- canals of the Cochlea, we diſcover a vaſt Number of 


Blood-veſſels, not only by Anatomical Injections, but in In- 
flammations, and even without the Help of a Microſcope; for 
IJ have often ſhewn them to the naked Eye in the ſemicircular 
Canals, and Half-canals: of the Cochlea. The Arteries come 


22 from the Internal Carotid, and partly from the Arteria 


aſilaris, which is. a Continuation of the Vertebralis, the ſmall 
Ne | capillary 


AUR 


tapillary Ramifications of which may be ' obſerved to accom- 
pany the Auditory Nerve, through the Internal Foramen Audi- 
torium. - | 

The Portio Mollis of the Auditory Nerve ends by its Trunk 
at the great Foſſula of the Internal Auditory Hole, from whence 
the Filaments paſs through ſeveral ſmall Holes in the Baſis of 
the Cochlea, partly to the Perioſteum of the ſemicircular Ca- 
nals, and partly to the Internal Perioſteum of the Half-canals 
of the Cochlea. | 

The Portio Dura, which I name Nervus Sympatheticus Mi- 
nor, runs firſt of all into the ſmall Foſſula of the Foramen 
Auditorium Internum; then paſſes through the whole bony Duct, 
called Aquedutus Fallopii, and comes out again through the 
Stylomaſtoide Hole of the Os Temporis. In this Courſe it 
communicates with the Dura Mater on the upper or anterior 
Side of the Apophyſis Petroſa, at the Place where the bony 
Du& is interrupted. 

Having reached behind the ſmall Pyramid in. the Bottom of 
the Tymp: , this Nerve ſends a ſmall Filament to the Muſ- 
cle of the*Stapes ; and, a little before it goes out by the Stylo- 
maſtoide Hole, it gives off another more conſiderable Filament, 
which enters the Tympanum from behind forward, paſles be- 
tween the long Leg of the Incus, and Handle of the Malleus, 
and afterwards runs croſs the whole Breadth of the Tympanum 
a little obliquely, and goes out at the ſame Place at which the 
Tendon of the anterior Muſcle of the Malleus enters. 

This ſmall Nerve is generally called Chorda Tympani, becauſe, 
in its Paſſage through the Tympanum, it has been compared to the 
Cord of a Drum. Having left the Cavity of the Internal Ear, 
it advances toward one Side of the Baſis of the Tongue, where 
having joined the ſmall Nervus Lingualis, it is conſidered as a 
kind of Recurrent. 

The Portio Dura paſſes through the ſmall Foſſula in the in- 
ternal Auditory Hole into the winding Du& of the Apophy- 
ſis Petroſa, and goes out by the Foramen Stylomaſtoideum, 
to the Face and other neighbouring Parts. As it paſſes through 
the winding Duct, or Aqueduct of Fallopius, it touches 
Dura Mater at the ſmall Opening on the upper Side of the 
Apophyſis Petroſa, where it joins ſome Filaments from the 

Pair 

It likewiſe gives off a Filament to the Muſcle of the Stapes, 
and, as it goes out, it gives or receives another Filament, which 
paſſes by the Tympanum, and joins the Lingual Branch of the 
inferior Maxi Nerve. 

I chuſe to call this Portion of the Auditory Nerve, Nervus 
1 Minor; to the Deſcription of which I now pro- 


The Trunk of each Nerve of the Portio Dura, or of the 
Sympathetici Minores, having paſſed through the Ductus Pe- 
troſus Fallopii, and having communicated with the Dura Mater, 
as has been already faid, ſends off, at about the Sixth-part of 
an Inch from where it goes out at the Stylomaſtoide Hole, 
two Branches, one upward, the other downward. 

The ſuperior Branch runs up chiefly to the poſterior Parts of 
the External Ear, to which it is diſtributed, commnicating as 
it paſſes behind the Ear, with a Branch of the Second Pair of 
the Cervical Nerves ; and forward with a Branch of the Ma- 
xillaris Inferior. 

The inferior Branch is ſpent on the three Muſculi Styloidzi, 
Digaſtricus, and on the fuperior Extremity of the Sternomaſ- 
toidzzus, reaching in ſome Subjects as far as the Middle of that 


"Muſcle. Inſtead of theſe two ſingle Branches, ſmall Ramifi- 


cations go out ſometimes from the Trunk. 

Afterwards the Trunk of the Portio Dura advancing for- 
ward, through the Parotid Gland, to which it gives ſeveral 
Filaments ; ſome of theſe Filaments running from without in- 
wards,” and ſurrounding that Branch of the external Carotid 
Artery, which runs behind the Ear ; ſometimes, though very 
ſeldom, the Trunk itſelf is ſplit to give Paſſage to the Artery. 

This Trunk, having paſſed through the Parotid Gland, 
hind the Angle of the lower Jaw, is divided into two large 
Branches, one ſuperior, the other inferior. a 

The ſuperior Branch of the Portio Dura is the moſt conſi- 
derable of the two; and, having run upwards for about the 


- Third-part of an Inch, jt divides into ſeven or eight Branches. 


Theſe Branches are ſpread ſuperficially, and in an irregular 
radiated manner, on all the lateral Parts of the Face, from the 
Hair as low as the under Lip, between the Ear and Noſe, 


diſtributing a prodigious Number of cutaneous Nerves. © 


In ſome Subjects theſe Branches, at their firſt Separation, 
form a kind of Plexw, which reſembles a Gooſe's Foot. 

The firſt, ſecond, and third Branches, are diſtributed to the 
anterior Parts of the Ear, on the lateral Parts of the Head, 
the Temporal and Frontal Muſcles, and the neighbouring 
Parts, J . 

One of theſe Branches, and ſometimes the large ſuperior 
Branch, detaches inward behind the Candyle of the lower Jaw, 
and before the Temporal Vein, two or three Filaments, which 
communicate with the inferior Maxillary Nerve. 

The fourth Branch goes to the Foramen Superciliare, or 


with the Suborbitary Branch of the Nervus Maxillari 


of its Structure not only guards the Membrana Tympanis 


might poſſibly convey themſelves into the Ear „ Wat 


very noble and excellent Purpoſes, tis nevel 


Supra · orbi tarium, giving in its Paſſage ſeveral Filam - 
external lateral and ſuperior Parts oft the Maſe ge 
Palpebrarum, and afterwards communicating with ay. 
tary Nerve, which goes out by the ſame Foramen, * 
fifth Branch is diſtributed by ſmall Filament g. 
teral Part of the Cheek, and is partly loſt in ſome — 
at the Baſis or Root of the Zygoma, giving likewiſe k 0 
ments to the external lower Part of the Muſculy; 0 7 
2 2 9 3 a 8 
ſixth and ſeventh Branches, and likewiſe the 
you it is found, are ſpread on the whole Cheek 2; 
oſe. | : 
One of theſe latter Branches paſſes under or het; 
ſeulus Zygomaticus, to which it gives Filaments * | 
forating and giving Filaments to the middle lower Pat 6 / 
b. — 3 > + it goes to the men 0 
itary Hole in axillare, and co b | 
Nervus Maxillaris Superior. s e 
= laſt Branch communicates by ſome F laments, yi 
neig) 1 Branch of the large inferior Ramification of 
This large inferior Branch, which is ſomething leſs than 
ſuperior, runs under the Angle of the lower Jaw, and is 6 
buted by ſeveral Branches to all the inferior lateral Parts of 
Face, and to the neighbouring Parts of the Throat, w: 
chiefly terminates by a vaſt Number of cutaneous F ilmens 
The upper Branches of the large inferior Branch run u. 
the Muſculus Maſſeter to the lower Part of the Zygomati 
Buccinator, and other Muſcles of the Lips. 
One of theſe ſuperior Branches communicates with on 
the inferior Ramifications of the upper Branch, and by the 
tervention thereof it communicates likewiſe, in ſome mea 


eight 
* 


rior, or that which goes out by the Foramen Suborhitari 

The moſt conſiderable of 11 theſe Branches — 
along the Baſis of the lower Jaw, ſending Filaments to 
Muſculus Cutaneus, and to the Muſcles of the under 
which it perforates near the Skin, and there communicates 
the Nervus Maxillaris Inferior. 

The inferior Branches run under the lower Jaw, giving 
laments to the Glandula Submaxillaris, and are diſtribute 
the Throat on the Muſculus Cutaneus, interſecting the er 
Jugular Vein. One or more of theſe Branches are obſe 
to run down to the Middle of the Maſculus Sternomafti 
oe it communicates with a Branch of the ſecond 0 

air. 

As Winſlew has not given the Uſes of the different P; 

the Ear already deſcribed, I ſhall ſupply this Defect fron 


he” i | 
e may juſtly conſider the external Ear as a kind of 1 
ral Horn, the clean and ſmooth Cavity of which ſerves te 
lect Sounds, and conſequently render their Impreſſions on 
other Organs of Hearing ſtronger. This Opinion is conli 
by Experience ; for thoſe who have the Misfortune to have 
ars cut off, labour under ſo great a Difficulty of He 
that they are obliged to uſe Horns, or their Hands-formedi 
kind of Tube, in order to ſupply this Defect. For the 
Reaſon alſo, ſome Animals, ſuch as Deer and Hares, . 
ſake of hearing more diſtinMy, direct their Ears to that\ 
ter, from which any Noiſe they hear, comes, 

Some are of Opinion, that the direct Lines of Sound, 
infinuating themſelves into the Sinuſes of the Ear, ar! 
ſeveral times reflected before they reach the Concha; and 
theſe Sinuſes, and repeated Reflexions, ſerve to augmd 
Impreſſion made upon the other Organs of Hearing, ju 
a ſemicircular Vault, the Phonic Rays, reſſected at equi ac 
according to the Circumference of the Angle of the Val 
laſt paſs from one Extremity to the other, by a great 
both of ſtrong and faint Reflexions. 

The Motion of the Muſcles of the external Ear, 51 
ter attended with a good deal of Obſcurity ; but pet i 
probable, that the Concha, muſt, by. their Action, be 
contracted or dilated, according to the Impetus or Fa 
of the tremulous Motions of the Air. | 4 

The Meatus of the Ear, by redoubling the Pei 
renders the Vibrations more briſk and lively; and the V 


the Injuries of the Air, but is alſo the Reaſon why eh 
of the Meatus itſelf is larger than it would other. 1 
which means a greater Number of Reflexions 47, * 0 
: Circumſtance which evidently tends to render the 
mpreſſion proportionably ſtronger. 1 
That Species of Dar or viſcid Subſtance, lodged * 
terior and cartilaginous Part of the Meatus . 4 
called jv7Tu i Tis d, by the antient Latin Phylic 4 
um Sordes, and now commonly Cerumen, retaln? 


were, inviſcates, any extraneous Subſtances 0! wy 


injure the Membrana Tympani. But though — | 
x 
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E the Ear was frequently cleanſed, this viſcid Sub- 


Would be accumulated in too large a Quantity, become 
©Cred by its long Continuance in the Ear, and at laſt bin- 
, the tremulous Motions of the Air from reaching the Mem- 
* 2 Cauſe of a Deafneſs, under which a certain 

” Lboured for ſome Years before his Death, much about 
Lines from the Membrana Tympani, I found a ſoft thick 
wicule, to the exterior Side of which a large Qu 
heated Sordes adhered ; and I don't, in the leaſt, doubt, but 
; Species of Deafneſs occurs very often. 

Tre cartilaginous Meatus, which is winding and variouſly 
off xrupted in ſeveral Places, forms a certain Ridge, reſem- 
4 cnall Tongue, before the Concha, juſt at the xtremity 
de Check; and at the very Entrance of the Meatus. This 
1 hinders the Reflexions, made within the Concha, from 
nnn out of its Cavity, and propels them more directly to 
more remote and internal Parts of the Maatus. is alſo 
babe, that this Ridge-ſerves to cloſe up and ſtop the Ear on 
4 we lie, and conſequently hinder the Impreſſion of the 
don its Parts; ſo that it may be ſaid to perform the ſame 
dee to the Ear, which the Eyelids, when ſhut, do to the 


Mere are three nervous Branches ariſing from three different 
of Nerves, diſtributed upon the cartilaginous Meatus ; 
theſe Branches render that Part of ſo fine and exquiſite a 
aon, that we inſtantly become ſenſible of the ſmall and 
minute extraneous Body, inſinuating itſelf into the Cavity 


de Ear. | 
now come to conſider the internal Ear, the firſt Part of 


cb, that occurs, is the Membrana Tympant ; and tho? we can- 
firm, that this Membrane is abſolutely and indiſpenſably 
ary to Hearing, ſince deaf Perſons, upon taking the Handle 
u muſical Inſtrument into their Mouths, are by that 
s, without the Aſſiſtance of this Membrane, enabled to 
the muſical Sounds; yet *tis nevertheleſs certain, that the 
n Tympani is of ſuch Importance to Hearing, that, if 
nimal has the Misfortune to have it perforated or torn, 


wing 
hy eanng of that Animal cannot be long preſerv'd, but 
he en gradually weaker and weaker, till *tis at laſt quite loſt 
re obe ctroy'd. 
7 i Membrane is both render'd tenſe and relax'd, by means 
d Ven (mall and minute Muſcles affix'd to the Malleus, which 


ated immediately behind this Membrane. The external 
6, by reſtoring it to the State and Condition of a perfect 
, elaxes it; but the internal Muſcle, ſituated on the 
of the Os Petroſum, draws it inwards, and by that 
renders it more tenſe than it was in its natural State. 
Ws is perform'd in ſuch a manner, that in the Tenſion of 
brana Tympani both Muſcles act at one and the ſame 
vhereas its Relaxation is produced by the Action of the 
U Muſcle alone. The Reaſon of this Phænomenon is 
tis: As the Inſertion of the external Muſcle is near 
ut of the Malleus, and the Inſertion of the other ſome- 
uther off, towards the Extremity of the Manubrium, the 
produced by the Action of the internal Muſcle is aug- 
bby the Action of the external; for, by this means, theſe 
ons puſh inwards the Extremity of the Manubrium of 
ur, to which the Tenſion of the Membrana Tympani 
micipally to be aſcribed. 5 
tterefore certain, that theſe ſmall Muſcles act; nor is 
Ndent, that the Mambrann Tympani is render'd tenſe by 
and relax'd by the other, in the manner already men- 
But 'tiz no eaſy Taſk to know, on what — * Oc- 
WP) att, or what determines them to put that Mem- 
- the various States and Conditions neceſſary for 
: * Variety of Impreſſions made by different 
8. Fen 4 
im chat the Will determines and influences them 
, » is not at all probable; ſince Noiſes, for the 
be rike our Ears before we are aware. I ſhould 
* 8 to think, that the Objects themſelves, 
. ir reſpectiye Natures, determine theſe Muſcles 
n Membrane tenſe, or relax it, as Exigencies re- 


mulleh neceſſary, that the Membrana Tympani ſhould, 
dens, be differently diſpoſed, Kanye it may 
Ong the different tremulous Motions of the 
al ted, us impoſſible it ſhould tranſmit theſe, ſuch 
, ö Te in themſelves, unleſs it was in ſome meaſure 
to the Natures, and accommodated itſelf, if I may 
Deg; Impreſſions made on different Occaſions, by 
_— of Tenſion, fit for repreſenting the various 
Jou Arik ies. If, when two Lutes are laid upon 
he cone a String in one with your Fingers, in order 
te you ponding String in the other, every one knows, 
| be "ey produce this Effect, the correſponding 
eh Uni to the ſame Key; or, as Muſicians expreſs 

won with the String firſt truck, whether its 


ent I 
& from 


productive of ? very conſiderable Inconyeniences ;' 


Tympani. Some time ago, when I made an — to 
an 


uantity of 
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Note be an Oaave, a double Octave, a fifth, a fourth, or aii 
other Note whateyer ; otherwiſe the Vibrations of the String 
which is ſtruck, will produce but flight, and ſcarce perceptible, 


tremulous Motions. in the correſponding String of the other 


Lute. 

Since, then, the Diverſity of Noiſes and Sounds depends upon 
the different Natures and E:Nlifons of ſonorous Bodies ; ſince, 
for Inſtance, an acute Tone proceeds from a Body, whoſe Parts 
are ſo diſpoſed as to render them fit for producing only the 
moſt inſtantaneous Vibrations, which they forthwith convey to 
the ambient Air; ſince, on the contrary, a grave Tone is ex- 
Cited by the Colliſion of a Body which is only capable of flow 
and protracted Vibrations, it muſt of courſe follow, that the 
Membrana Tympani does, in its various Degrees of Tenſion 
and Relaxation, adapt itſelf to the ſeveral Natures and States 
of ſonorous Bodies, and aſſume, if I may ſo ſpeak, their 
reſpective Characters. For Inſtance, it is render'd tenſe for 
the Reception of acute Sounds, becauſe, in ſuch a State of 
Tenſion, it is ſuſceptible of quick and inſtantaneous tremulous 
Motions. *Tis, on the contrary, relax'd for the Admiſſion 
and Conveyance of grave Souhds, becauſe, during ſuch a Relax- 
ation, *tis qualified and diſpoſed for the Reception of the more 
flow and languid Undulations of the Air, tn ſhort, it is ren- 
dered tenſe and relax'd in a thouſand different Degrees, accord- 
ing to the various Natures of different Noiſes and Sounds : But 
I muſt confeſs, tis no eaſy Matter to comprehend the Manner 
in which all this is brought about ; for theſe mechanical Mo- 
tions are not ſubjected to our Senſes, and conſequently it muſt 
be very difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain their NA 
and the ſeveral Laws to which they are ſubjected. 

The Membrana Jympani, then, receives the various tremu- 
lous Motions of the Air, and, when not diſorder'd, faithfully 
conveys them to the other Parts of the internal Ear. But it 
performs theſe Functions in conſequence of its being dry, thin, 
and diaphanous; and if its State is changed, with regard to any 
of theſe three Qualities, tis no Wonder, if the Hearing becomes 
of courſe proportionably duller. | 

*Tis pretty probable, that the Air lodged in the internal Ear, 
being put into a Commotion by the tremulous Motions of the 
Membrana Tympani, ſerves at leaſt in ſome meaſure to convey 
theſe Motions to the immediate Organ of Hearing: But *tis 
by no means probable, that ſo ſmall a Quantity of agitated Air 
is able to put the Os Petroſum, or rather the Labyrinth con- 
tained in it, into a Commotion ſufficiently ſtrong for the Pur- 
poſes of Hearing; ſo that we may, with greater Appearance of 
Truth, affirm, that the Agitations of the Memlrana Tympani 
are communicated to the „ 2 Kg that the Malleus conveys 
them to the Incus; and the Incus to the Stapes, whoſe Agita- 
tion at laſt puts the Os Petroſum and Labyrinth into a Commo- 
tion; juſt in the ſame manner as the intermediate Air between 
two Lutes, placed on the ſame Table, is not able ſufficiently to 
convey the tremulous Motion of the String of one of the Lutes 
to the correſponding String of the other; unleſs the String, which 
is ſtruck firſt, agitates the wooden Plates to which it is affix' d, 
theſe Plates the Table, the Table the Plates of the other Lute, 


and theſe Plates at laſt that particular String affix'd to them, 


which is in Uniſon with the String which was firſt ſtruck. Now, 
that this Effect is produced preciſely in the manner now ſpeci- 
fied, is plain from this Circumſtance, that if either of the Lutes 
is held at never ſo little a Diſtance from the Table, the Experis 
ment does not ſucceed. 

The Nature, Mechanical Structure, and Articulation of 
theſe three ſmall Bones, ſeem very much to fayour this Con- 


jecture; for, in conſequence of their Hardneſs, Drineſs, and 


Smallneſs, they muſt be very eaſily put into a Commotion. 
The Manubrium of the Malleus is uninterruptedly affix'd to the 
Membrana Tympaii, in its whole Length: Hence *tis obvious, 
that this 1 cannot be put into Commotions, without 
communicating its tremulous Motions to the Manubrium, and 
ſo on ſucceſſively to the other Bones, which are join'd by a 
mutual Articulation; and, as this Articulation is without the 
Intervention of Cartilages, it muſt of courſe facilitate the Com- 
munication of Motions from one to another 
Tis no eaſy Matter to determine the preciſe Uſe of the 7u/- 
culus Stapedis. However, we may reaſonably conjecture, that 
by drawing the Baſis of the Stapes, which is placed immediate- 
ly above the Fene/tra Ovalis, a little outwards, it renders the 
Pellicule, with which the ſuperior Part of this Baſis is coyer'd, 
tenſe ; and that, according as it renders it more or leſs tenſe, 
it gives it a proportionably greater or leſs Diſpoſition: for re- 
ceiving the tremulous Motions of the Membrana Tympani, in 
order to be convey'd to the Ve/tibulum and 1 T 
We may farther add, that this Muſcle, y drawing the 
Stapes, which is otherwiſe pretty flexible, renders it in ſome 
meaſure tenſe, and keeps it in a firmer State, and conſequently 
diſpoſes it-for the better Reception of the tremulous Motions of 
the Malleus and Incus.. | | 7585 r 
On the Sides of the Tympanum are two Meatuſes, or Con- 
veyances, one of which terminates in the Palate, but the othet 
is continued to the Sinuſes of the Apophyſis Meaſtoiges. 2 
0 22 | 10 
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ndt np 
into thefe two Meatuſes, when the Membrana 


i might be obſtructed by the Reſiſtance and Elaſticity 
'Air; and, indeed, one may reaſonably believe, that the 


7 
Return of this Air into the 7 
RetuMon of that Membrane to its natural Situation. 

The Conveyance from the Palate to the Ear ſupplies a Fund 


of Air neceffary for renewing, at Intervals, that which is lodg'd 
me But, that the Coldneſs of the external Air 


in the Tympanu 
may not 17 injurious to the Parts of the internal Ear, it un- 
thoſe 
ſtitable to the Parts to which it is to be convey'd, whilft it 
afcends thro* the Noftrils, and during the Whole of its Paſſage 
to the Fympanum. Neither by this means does it loſe that De- 
gree of Elafticity, which renders it fit for the Purpoſes to which 
it was deſtin'd. For this Reafon the Air which returns from the 
Lungs, and which is tainted with impure Vapours, - cannot 
eaſily enter this Meatus or Conveyance, ſince its Orifice is fo 
ſituated and diſpoſed in the Mouth, as rather to admit the Air 
drawn in by the Noſtrils, than that which returns from the 
Lungs. - Almoſt every one believes, that ſome deaf People are, 
by means of this Conveyance, enabled to hear the Sounds = 
duced by ſuch muſical Inſtruments as have Strings; and ſince 
their Deafneſs is owing to a Defe& of the Membrana Tympani, 
as tb the Performance of its Office, it is not to be wondered at, 
if the tremulous Motions of the external Air being communi- 
cated to the Tympanum by means of this Conveyance, theſe Per- 
ſons ſhould hear the Sounds of muſical Inftruments : But in 
order to ſhew, that thoſe Commotions of the Air, contained 
in the Fympanum, which are produced by the Impulſe of the 
Air carried through the Maatus or Conveyance, are not ſuf- 
ficient to enable deaf Perſons to hear the Sounds of any muſical 
Inſtruments, let it be obſerved, that theſe Perſons muſt lay 
hold of the Handle of the Inſtrument with their Teeth, other- 
wiſe they will not hear the Sound at all, or at leaſt not ſo 
diſtinctly. Hence we may infer, that the Teeth, being by 
this means put into a Commotion, communicate a tremulous 
Motion to the Jaw-bone, the Temporal Bones, and the ſmall 
Bones more immediately employ'd in the Offices of Hearing. 
and this ſeems to favour m yon yr relating to the Uſe of 
thefe ſmall Bones ; for People, are by no means deaf, hear 
the Sounds of muſical Inftruments in a —_ and more forci- 
ble manner, if, after having ſhut up their „ they lay hold 
of the Handle of the Inftrument with their Teeth. There are 
alſo ſome deaf Perſons, who hear far better when the Voice is 
utter'd above the Crowns of their Heads : In theſe Perſons the 
whole Cranium is, by this means, put into a Commotion, 
which is ſucceſſively convey'd to the Offa Petrofa, and all the 
other Parts employ d in Hearing. 

* The Feneftra Ovalis is entirely block'd up by the Baſis of the 
Stapes. After this dry and ſmall Bone, one of whoſe Sides is 
covered with a Membrane, and whoſe Baſis is very flender, has 
received the tremulous Motions of the other two Bones, and 
of the Air contained in the Tympanam, it can eaſily communi- 
cite them to the Yeftibulum, and to the Air contain'd in it, 
and thence to the Cochlea, and the three ſemicircular Ducts. 

Beſides the Feneffra Ovelrs, there is another called the Fene- 

tra Rotunda, which is ſhut up by a Membrane not unlike the 
Aembrana Tympani. We may conjecture, that this Feneffra 
Rotutida receives the tremulous Motions of the Air contained 
in che Tympanum, and conveys them to that included in the in- 
fetiot Part of the Cochlea, in which the Air being ſtrongly com- 
preſs'd, for want of an Exit, is excellently calculated for put- 
ting the Lamina Spiralis into Commotions; and thus the tre- 
Motions of the Air are convey'd to the immediate Or- 
gin of Hearing itſelf, of which we come now to ſpeak. | 
This Organ, then, is comprehended under the general Name 
of Labyrinth, which, being included in the Os Petrofum, con- 
fiffs of two principal Parts, the Cochlea, and the Veſtibulum, 
together with their three femicircular Ducts. | 

As for the Cochlea, no one can doubt of its being a. conſti- 
tuent Part of the immediate Organ of Hearing, fince this is fuf- 
ficiently proved by its Make and Structure; for, firſt, the 
Spiral Lamina, which is a principal Part of it, 
ſſender, and eaſily broken, 
requiſite in Bodies ſuſceptible of tremulous Motions, Secondly, 
this Lamina does not lie within the ſemioval Spiral Canal; but 
is ſtretch d out betwixt the Spinale to which it adheres, on one 

Side, and the ſlender Membrane which is join'd to the Surface 
of this Canal, to which it adheres, on the other; ſo that this 
ei A Spiral Lamina N favours the Diſpo- 
tion of Te it ought to have, to be eaſily and readil 
into a Comtoder. 85 ' A * 

2 the Spiral Lamina, by means of this Pellicule, 
divides the W hole of the Spiral Canal into two Orders, as it 
were, of Gradations, whoſe Conſtruction reſembles that of a 

inding Shell, which reft upon the ſame Spindle, and of which 


the ſuperior does not at all communicate with the inferior Order. 


robable, that the Air contained in — — retiren The Frnaſtra Rotunda o 

ympani is drawn 
in ward, and that it again returns into the Tympanim, when this 
Membrane is relax d; otherwiſe the Motion of the Membrana 


favours and aſſiſts the 


odifications, which are neceſſary to render it 


is hard, dry, 
which Conditions are leg, 
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pens within the inferior 


has no Communication either with the ſuperior Gs , 
dations in this Canal, nor with the Yeſtibulum : By this 
therefore, the Air included in the inferior Order is both , 
by the-tremulous Motions: of the Fene/tra Rotunda, aufn 
Vibrations of the Air contained in the ſuperior Oder eln 
dations of the ſemioval Canal; which is itſelf put into 2 
motion; both by the tremulous Motions of the Air cont. 
in the Yefibulum, with which it communicates, and af bv 
vibratory Motions of the Air contain'd in the inferior (u. 
Gradations in- this Canal: And thus the undulatory Motio 
of the Spiral Lamina muſt be rendered more briſk and 55 
= it nnd on wy Sides. "4 
ourthly, the Spiral Figure of this Lamina 
ſupport. the Truth of the above-mentioned — Prat 
whilſt it makes two Circumvolutions and an half row! t 
Spindle, it, ia ſeveral Parts, receives the vibra Motions 
the Air; and this fame curious Piece of M iſm is obſe 
in the Structure of the Tongue and Noſe. 

Fifthly, when the large Branch of the ſoft Portion of! 
Auditory * oo mow we wander Cochlea, it is di 
into a great Num | r whi n 
all the fimall Meatuſes, with which the Spzull i= rake nts 
diſtributed to the various Windings and Meanders of this $ 
Lamina, where they loſe themſelves. In a Word, this Lon 
is not only calculated for receiving the vibratory Motions 
the Air, but its Structure alſo ought to be look'd upon 
convincing Proof, that it is ihed and diſpoſed for acc 
modating itſelf to all their different Characters and Degree 
theſe Motions ; for ſince it is broader at the Beginning of 
firſt Circumvolution, than at the Extremity of u bl, 
ſince the Breadth of its other Parts are, in like manner, pro 
tionably diminiſhed, we may venture to affirm, that its bra 
Parts are only fit for the Reception of flow and languid Vi 
tions, which are productive of grave Tones, ſince they ma 
put into a Commotion without its other Parts ing 
Change; and, vice verſa, that, when its narrow 
ſtruck, their Vibrations are brifk and lively, and conſeque 

ucs acute Tones or Sounds; juſt in the ſame manner a 
Parts of a Steel-ſpring excite flow and languid Vibrt 
which are productive of grave Tones; whereas its nat 
Parts excite more frequent and briſk Vibrations, and « 
quently are productive of acute Tones. In a Word, there 
to the various Commotions of the Spiral La 
the Nerves, diſtributed thro* its Subſtance, receive the 
Impreſſions of the Air, which exhibit and repreſent va 
Tones, or Modulations of Sound. 

As for the YVftibultm, and the three ſemicircular Du 
ſome imagine, that they only ſerve to heighten and aug 
the Impreſſion of the tremulous Motion of the Air; ande 
that their Uſe conſiſts in diminiſhing and leſſening this i 
ſion ; yet the . Reaſons induce me to think, that 
are conſtituent Parts of the immediate Organ of Heanng 

Firft, all Birds have only three Canals or Ducts, bende 
a ſemicircular Form; and a fourth, which is ſtrait, and! 
one of its Extremities, but which, with the others, 9p 
the common Cavity, which ſerves inſtead of a F#m 
them. Theſe three Ducts are alſo found in Fill; 
Cechlea is neither found in Birds, nor in Fiſh, ana Je 
hear. *Tis therefore obvious, that theſe ſemicircular Can 
be the immediate Organ of Hearing, both in the one 
other. Why; then, ſhould not they be ſubſervient 9" 
Uſes in Man, ſince, in all theſe three Species of Anm® 
Structure is alike ? Hence it follows, that theſe dre! 
cular DuQs muſt, at leaſt, be a conſtituent Part of tit 
diate Organ of Hearing; and that thus that Organ mn 
ſift of two eſſential Parts. 

Secondly, nobody doubts, but that the ſoft Tama 
Auditory Nerve conveys the . 
but two Branches of this ſoft enter the CY 
Veſtibulum, and are diffuſed and expanded into de 
and Membranes, which conſtitute the internal Co — 
ſemicirenlar Canals : Hence I conclude, that thi 10 
Labyrinth alſo conſtitutes a Part of the immediate 


Hearing. of 
"Thirdly, ſuch is the Mechaniſm and Structure ® © 
bulum, and ſemicircular Date, that we ; © 


Grounds, ſuppoſe, that the Impreſſion of 2 he. 


atid heighten's in wer winding Meanders, 3. © | 
better Nt fir potclng th erves, diſperſed 

into a otion. 

But what I juſt now aſſerted of the Spiral Lr 
that it did not fimply receive the Vibration © | 
that all its Parts were not indiſcriminately 15710 wy 
modated to the fame Tones or Sounds, bol thee! 
regard to theſe ſemicircular Duzts. Each of Toy, 
Figure, reſembles two Trumpets, Who bar: 
are joined together; for both Orifices of there ute 
Cavity of the Veftibulum, are found to di pan, wi 
Ex ity of a rumpet z. and their middle 1 


# | 
1 
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ented by the Place where the two Trumpetsare join'd,, 


wc narrower. Two. of theſe Canals have one 
pation within the Yeftrbulum, and at the ſame time 

WP": Extremities very wide, in Compariſon of the others: 

tats pe rence proves, that the larger Circles, at the broad Ex- 
y & Den Trumpets may be put into Commotians,, at the 
| Je that the leſſer Circles are ſubjected 

Mm Fr Commotions whatſoever ; and alſo, that the V ibra- 
ain Auge larger Circles are ſlower, and more ſenfible, and 
”. this Caſe, the Trumpet produces grave Sounds, On the 

_ tis equally confirm'd. by Experience, that when the 
wide Extremity of the Trumpet are put 


no” cles of this 
liveh r — the larger in the mean time remaining with- 
* ſenſible Motion, an acute Sound is produced by the 
atly way becauſe the Vibrations of theſe ſmaller Circles are 
3 frequent, than in the former Caſe, The ſame 
ef, and more K , 
me with regard to the ſemicircular Canals 3 for their 
Parts. may be put into motions, vrhilſt the others 
in unmoved; at which time the Vibrations of theſe Parts 
| te low, a Circumſtance neceſſarily productive of grave 
d | On the other hand, when the narrower Parts of theſe 
1 ak happen to be put into a Commotion, whilſt the wider 
more diverging remain unmoved, an acute Tone will neceſ- 
de form d; becauſe the Vibrations of theſe narrower 
{will be proportionably quicker. From what has been ſaid, 
may then juſtly conclude, that the Cochlea, and ſemicircu- 
Dus, are common and immediate Organs, which not only 
Gre the vibratory Motions of the Air in general, but al 
genuine Qualities and different Characteriſtics of Sounds, 
ling to the different Parts of theſe Organs, which happen 
e put into Commotions. | = 
may poſſibly be objected, that theſe ſemicircular Canals 
too ſolid, and adhere too ſtrongly to the reſt of the Os Pe- 
to be ſo eaſily moved in their various Parts, and in fo 
y different manners: But, beſides that a conſiderable Noiſe 
farce be excited without the Os Petroſum being put into 
motion, when theſe Circles are prepared for the ſake of 
tomical Demonſtrations, tis obvious, that they are only 
unded with a kind of ſpongjous Subſtance. In the Heads, 
u of old People, the bony Laminæ, which cover theſe 
s before and behind, are pretty hard; but that Subſtance 
þ fils up the Space round about theſe Circles, is of a more 
us Nature; for which Reaſon they are always ſufficiently 
ad diſengaged, and eaſily ſuſceptible of Commotions and 
tions, 
be mutual Sympathy and Connexion between Hearing 
eech generally uſes to be accounted for by the Commu- 
on of the ſoft Portion of the Auditory Nerve with thoſe 
ches of the fifth Pair of Nerves, which run off, and are 
buted to the Parts deftin'd for the Formation and Modu- 
| of the Voice; for Anatomiſts think, that the Commo- 
of the Nerves of the Ear is propagated to the Nerves of the 
Par; whence the Spirits which flow from the Brain into 
Nerves, which are diſtributed to the Parts deſtin'd for the 
ation of the Voice, diſpoſe their Muſcles in ſuch a pecu- 
manner, as to form Sounds exactly correſponding and fimi- 
d the Impreſſions made on the Brain by the Voice. For 
kalon tis faid, that Men and Birds can mutually incite 
| dther to ſing; and that thoſe who are deaf from their 
V mult of courſe be dumb too. + 
atomiſts are alſo of Opinion, that the Communication of 
xond Vertebral Pair with the external Ear, is the Reaſon 
upon hearing the leaſt Noiſe, we turn our Heads to the 
& whence it comes; and why the Whole of the Body is 
« to various Motions, according as the Cauſes of the 
ae imagined to be hurtful or beneficial to itſelf: And 
theſe Netves communicate with thoſe of the Lungs and 
hence it is, that we become ſenſible of proportionable 
wem in our Pulſe and Reſpiration, according to the Di- 
Le Noiſes, But all are not agreed with regard to the 
of all theſe Communications. 


Dizzases of the On of HEarNG. 


ny thus given an Account of the Structure, and ſeveral 
the Organ of Hearing, it now remains, that I confider 
* 1 ein to the Ear: Han raping 
227 > | have a partic egard to 
we of this Organ, that it may appear, how indiſpenſably 
i Knowledge of the Parts is, in order to explain and 
of 2» Diſeaſes, Neither ſhall I follow the ſeveral Di- 
3 Diſorders commonly propoſed by different Au- 
4+ Ulheting to the Method J have hitherto obſerved, I 
E ne the Diſorders incident to the external Earts 
7% then J ſhall conſider thoſe which attack the Mem- 
alan, the Tympanum, and Labyrinth ; after which I 
Fa f f of thoſe which affect the Auditory Nerve 
z a7: n the laft place, ſhall explain and account for what 
ſe COPS nts Aurium, fince it is a common Symptom in all 

ht incident to theſe Parts and whatever I advance 


rt, vn "Ported by the Authorities of good Writers, and the 


to no ſenſible 


in the Glands, ferments either by itſelf, or in Cony 
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the Diſcoveries which I niyſelf have made on the feveral 
— when I have had an Opportunity of diſſecting the 
ar. 

The Symptom which moſt commonly attacks the external 
Parts of the Ear, is a Species of Pain which the Greeks called 
Otalgia : This Symptom generally ſeizes the Concha, and the 
Whole of the Meatus, as far as the Membrana Tympant ; and 
Experience affords. us a certain, but melancholy Proof, that it 
is accompanied with Punction, Erofion, Tenſion, Pulſation, 
and a Senſe of Weight, 

Though *tis not neceſſary on this Occaſion to explain the 
Nature of Pain in general, yet 'tis not amiſs to obſerve, that it 
ariſes from a Solution of Continuity in thoſe Particles, by whoſe 
Union animal Bodies are originally formed]; for this Solution of 
Continuity throws the animal Spirits into preternatural and 
tumultuous Commotions ; and in theſe two Circumſtances the 
very Nature and Eſſence of Pain conſiſt. 

pon this Hypothelis tis obvious to every one, that what- 
ever can occaſion a Solution of Continuity in the Particles of that 
Membrane which covers the Meatus of the Ear, and excite 
this irregular and tumultuous Motion of the animal Spirits, 
mult of courſe prove the Cauſe of Pain. Thus Inflammations, 
extraneous Bodies falling into the Meatus, Worms, and, in a 
Word, whatever excites Pain in other Parts, are likewiſe capa- 
ble of producing the ſame Effect in the Ear. The Antients, 
indeed, imagin'd, that Pains of the Ears might be produced 
without Inflammation, and without the Concurrence of what 
they called a conjunct Cauſe : Hence they accounted for theſe 
Pains from abſtract and immaterial Dems, which, 
according to them, proceeded for the moſt part from an Exceſs 
either of Heat or Cold. But ſince theſe immaterial Diftem- 
peratures have only an Exiſtence in the Imagination, and not 
in the Nature of Things; and ſince the Cauſes exciting theſe 
violent Pains may be found in the Parts themſelves ; I ſhall give 
my Sentiments on this Particular, in as conciſe a manner as 1 
poſlibly can. 

I find from Experience then, that the Wax lodged in the Ear 
is bitter and viſcid, and conſequently impregnated with acrid 
lixivial Salts, mixed with pinguous and oily Particles; Theſe 
Principles render its Qualities pretty much the ſame with thoſe 
aſcribed to the Bile, with which it agrees in many Particulars ; 
ſo that if on any Occaſion theſe ſaline Juices ſhould become 
active and diſengaged, or, being exalted above their common 
Pitch, ſhould, exerciſe their Spiculæ or Points more briſkly than 
in a natural State, *tis evident they muſt create great Pain and 
Uneafineſs in the Meatus of the Ear, on account of the exqui- 
ſite Senſibility of the Part. But this Effect is for the moſt part 
produced either by Heat or Cold; for Cold, by condenſing 
this Wax, and rendering it more viſcid, is the Cauſe of its be- 
coming adheſive, and blocking up the excretory Ducts of the 
Glands, juſt as it happens in other neighbouring glandular Bo- 
dies, in which a like Action of the Air produces ſimilar Ob- 
ſtructions. Hence it follows, that the ſaline Juices, having ac- 

ired a Motion, muſt diſtend and tumefy the Glands in which 

ey are lodg'd ; and that being rendered more acrid by their 
long Continuance, they muſt vellicate the. tender Extremities 
of thoſe Nerves diſperſed thro? the Membrane of the Meatus: 
Hence ariſes a terrible Perturbation of the Spirits, and conſe- 
quently an acute and racking Pain of the Ear. External Heat, 
on the other hand, divides and colliquates the faline Juices of 
this Wax, and by ſo doing produces the fame Effect. The 
ſame is obſerved in Pains proceeding from the Bile excited by 
an Exceſs of Heat or Cold in the Parts deſtined for Nutrition. 

But this Wax is not the ſole and only Cauſe of theſe violent 
and racking Pains; for it often, happens, that an acrid and 
faline Serum, diſcharged from the Glands of the Ear, excites a 
Pain in the Meatus; and this plainly appears in the Suppura- 
tions which happen in that Part; for when the Matter diſ- 
charged is of a ſaline or acid Quality, it vellicates the Mem- 
brane of the Maatus, and excites that ungrateful and uneaſy 
Senſation which we call Pain. 

As for the Difference of Pains in the Ears, I think N 
be accounted for in this manner: When the Particles of Wax, 
or other Humours contained in the Glands, are become ſaline, 
acute, and rigid, and, by their tumultuous Agitation, put the 
Filaments of the Meatus, which is full of Nerves, into a Com- 
motion, they excite a pricking Pain, which happens in all In- 
flammations, but more eſpecially in Perſons of dry and bilious 
Conſtitutions, whoſe Humours abound with acid and ſaline 
Tuices of this Kind; as alſo in People of melancholic Habits, 
whoſe Serum is alſo of an acid and ſaline Nature. When theſe 
Salts become very acrid and corroſive, they produce, as it were 
a Senſe of Eroſion or Gnawing, which is principally obſerved in 
Ulcers of theſe Parts. When the Wax, whilſt as yet contain'd 
junction with 
any other Subſtance, the Particles of the Membrane are extended 
and dilated, and hence ariſes a Senſe of Tenſion. And, laſtly, 
when the Glands are become turgid by the too great pantity 
of their Contents, a Senſe of Weight s the Symptom of whi 
the Patient complains, As far that Species of Pain, which js 

| y ; '* © accompany'd 
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vccompany'd with Pulſation, I am of Opinion, that the Mea- 
tus is never attack 'd by it, except in Caſes where there is an 
Inflammation. | als: ty We 

The Violence of this Pain has ſomething of a very ſingular 
and ſurpriſing Nature in it; for it ſcarce ever ſeizes the Patient 
without bringing along with it an acute Fever, which is at- 
tended” with an Incapacity of Sleep, Deliriums, Convulſions, 
and Faintings ; which Symptoms very often prove mortal, as 
appears from the Obſervations of many Authors. But that we 
may conceive more juſtly the Violence of this Pain, we are to 

erve, ; | 

Firft, that the Membrane, which lines the Meatus Auditorius, 
is very lender, full of Nerves, and of the fame delicate Tex- 
ture with the nervous Coat of the Stomach and Inteſtines ; and 
that it has not, like them, a villous Cruſt to guard and defend 
it againſt the Acrimony of the Humours. 

Secondly, this Membrane is ſtored with innumerable Nerves, 
ariſing from the fifth Pair, the hard Portion of the Auditory 
Nerve, and the ſecond Vertebral Pair ; fo that this Membrane 
may juſtly be ſaid to contain more Nerves, ceteris paribus, 
than any other in the human Body. 

Thirdly, *tis certain, that thoſe Membranes which adhere to 
Bones, are poſſeſs'd of a far more exquiſite Power of Senſation 
than others; which may probably be owing to this, that being 
frmer, more tenſe, al adhering to the Bones, by means of 
all the minute Veſſels with which they ſupply them, tis im- 
poſſible they ſhould be vellicated, without at the ſame time all 
their minute Filaments being put into a Commotion. Hence it 
is, that the Perieſteum and Pericraninm are endow'd with ſo 
acute and exquiſite a Senſe of Pain ; and perhaps, for the ſame 
Reaſon, violent and racking Head-achs are owing to the Adhe- 
fion of the Dura Mater to the ſuperior Part of the Cranium, as 
has been obſerved by ſome. This may eaſily be applied to the 
Membrane of the Meatus Auditorius, which is partly bony, and 
partly cartilaginous ; and as that Part of the Membrane which 
lies upon the Cartilage, is not ſo tenſe as that which lies upon 
the Bones, hence it happens, that thoſe Pains which are felt 
in the Bottom of the Ear, and which have their Seat near the 
bony Part of the Meatus, are of all others the moſt ſevere and 
racking. ; 

Fourthly, the Connexion of this Membrane with the neigh- 
bouring Parts, which are endowed with an exquiſite Power of 
Senfation, may alſo contribute very conſiderably to the Violence 
of this Pain; for this Membrane is extended as far as the Mem- 
brana Tympani, which communicates with the Membranes of 
the Tympanum and Labyrinth ; and, by their means, with the 
Dura Mater itſelf. If we carefully conſider theſe Circum- 
ſtances, we have no Reaſon to be ſurpriſed, that the Pains of 
the Meatus ſhould prove ſo ſevere and torturing. 
2 moſt of the Symptoms which accompany the Pains 
of the Meatus, may alſo occur in Pains of other Parts; yet as 
theſe Symptoms are moſt common, and moſt violent in it, I 
thought it might not be improper to account for them. 
When the Pain proceeds from an Inflammation, tis no difhi- 
cult Taſk to account for the Fever, and the Train of other ſub- 
ſequent Symptoms; but as I am thoroughly perſuaded, that the 
Violence of the Pain alone may produce theſe Symptoms, with- 


out either Inflammation or Tumor, I ſhall confine myſelf pre- 
| Ciſely to this Suppoſition, and conſider the Subject in this 


Light. 

Fan begin then with that acute Fever, which almoſt al- 
ways accompanies a Pain of the Ear; and I believe it may be 
owing to this, that the Spirits being hurried into preternatural 
and tumultuous Agitations by the Violence of the Pain, aug- 
ment the Motion of the Heart and Arteries: And hence pro- 
ceed ſuch an elevated Pulſe, and an intenſe Heat, as are ob- 
ſervable when the Mind. is under the direct Influence of any 
lawleſs and exorbitant Paſſion, eſpecially that of Anger. But 
this accelerated Motion of the Heart and Blood could not pro- 
duce a Fever, without inducing a Change on the Principles of 
the Blood itſelf, Now *tis no great Difficulty to conceive, 
that when, by theſe ſtrong and vigorous Contractions of the 


Heart, the Parts of the Blood are more divided and broken, its 


moſt active Parts ſhould be then exalted, and its oily Part, 
whoſe accelerated Motion produces the febrile Heat, diſſolved. 
Beſides, the acrid and corroſive Juices of the Wax, and other 
Humours' accumulated in the Ear, may again be mixed with 


. the Maſs of Blood, and there produce a preternatural Ferment- 


ation, in which the very Efſence of a Fever confifts, We ſhall 
be eaſily able to form a Judgment of the Nature of this Fever, 
if we conſider; that Fevers, in Catarrhs and Rheums, are no 
otherwiſe produced, than by the Commixture of the acrid 
Juices, which, ſeparating from the Maſs which conſtitutes and 
cheriſhes the Rheums, join themſelves to the Blood. 

Though what Du Verney ſays of the Diftempers of the Ear 
merits Attention, I muſt appriſe the Rader, that a great deal 
of what 72 with reſpect to Fevers, is not to be depended on, 
argon. a 

he Incapacity of Sleep depends upon the preternatural Agi- 


tation of the Spirits, which, being irritated by the Violence of 
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the Pain, ſſow continually into the Parts, and do nat ,,... 
them to ceaſe from performing their Functions. "_ 
The Delirium does not differ from the Incapacity af 
except that, in the former, the Spirits having chung * 
gular Motion in the Brain, imprint, as it were, man 7 | 
— ky the N _ . 25k at one and the ſame vw. 
ence ariſes that ſurpriſing Confuſion of Ideas, which 4 
rits exhibit to the Mind. n 
Upon this Hypotheſis the Convulſions are alſo very eall 
counted for, and explained; for ſince the involun 8 
tration of the Muſcles depends upon the tumultuous Motions 
the Spirits, no more is requiſite, than that the ſaline Juices 
ſtimulate the Nerves diſperſed in the Membrane of the J 
in order to tranſmit this Stimulus or Irritation to all the Spa 
by the Communication of the Nerves and Membranes ; 2nd 
Irritation afterwards proves the Cauſe of Convulſons :, 4 
Muſcles. Beſides, it my; that theſe acrid Juices ſhou 
return into the Maſs of Blood ; and being carried to the Br; 
there irritate the Origins of the Nerves. 
In order to conceive in what manner the Lipothynia 
Fainting is produced, let us only conſider, that whilſt the $ 
rits low with Rapidity, and in great Abundance, into the m 
cular Fibres, which contract — ſhut the Orifices of the He: 
they ſtop the Motion of the Blood; and that when this Cor 
traction ceaſes, and the Blood again enters the Ventricles of 
Heart, the Pulſe begins again to beat, and Warmth ret 
The Uneafineſs about the Heart, and the Oppreſſon of f 
Breaſt, which are felt in this Caſe, ſufficiently prove that t 
Fainting proceeds from the Cauſe now aſſigned; and inde 
this Uneaſineſs of the Heart may ſometimes continue ſo lon 
as to prove the immediate Cauſe of Death. 
As an Inſtance of a violent Pain in the Ear accompanied wi 
the moſt formidable Symptoms, I ſhall only bring the & 
Obſervation, of the firſt Century, of Fabricius Hildanu, | 
cauſe it ſeems to comprehend all the principal Symptoms whi 
occur in this Diſorder. ** Whilſt,” ſays he, © a Girlof t 
„Tears of Age was taking her Diverſion with her Compania 
« a Glaſs Bead, as large as a Pea, flipt into the Cavity of | 
„Left Ear. Her Mother, being appriſed of the Accidet 
<< called a Surgeon to extract it; but his Attempts were in 
„Then a ſecond, a third, and a fourth, were called at dif 
* ent times; but the Patient was ſo far from being relieved 
any of them, that the Glaſs Globule was lodged ftill dex 
and deeper by their Attempts to extract it. Upon thi 
«© Mother deſpaired of the Poſſibility of diſlodging it; and 
<< ſhe was grieved for the Fate of her Daughter, who was ac 
<« with uninterrupted Torments, yet ſhe reſolved to ſubmit 
e the Will of Heaven, and patiently wait for the Reſult 
«© Nature's own Operation. Soon after, the Pain of the 1 
6 was indeed allay'd ; but all that Part of her Head, #1 
<« the Longitudinal Suture, was exceflively painful, both 
«© the Night and Day-time, tho' her Pains were acute, dt 
<< Reverſe, according to the State and Conſtitution of the 
Her Torments were moſt ſevere in moiſt and rainy Wed 
&« ſuch as what we uſually have in the Winter and Autu 
<« Beſides, her Left Arm was ſeized with a kind of vtup 
& which reached as far as her Thumb and fore Finger, an 
e fected her Loins, her Leg, and her Foot; and, in 
«© her whole Left Side languiſhed undet theſe Stupos. 
c her Torpors afterwards aſſumed another Shape; and 1n 
6 Tn and during cold and moiſt Weather, app 
« violent Pains of her Shoulder, Arm, and Leg. She was 
e tinually afflicted with a dry Cough ; and her — 5 
„ cuations, being in a or meaſure ſuppreſſed, flow 3 
e very ſparingly, or only once in the Space of three n 
<« After ſhe had groaned under this Load of Miſery alt 
6 five Years, ſhe at laſt began to be now-and-then ſeizel 
« Epileptic Fits, and the Arm itſelf fell into an Ang 6 
66 Mother, ſtartled at the A ce of ſuch form and Ent 
<< ptoms, employed ſeveral Phyſicians, Surgeons 
& rics; and as ſhe had no Pain in her Ear, (for bor 
<< Intenſeneſs of her other Pains had in a manner g ax 
< ſhe only complained of the other Symptoms, My 1 
« overlooking the original Cauſe of the Diſorder. de Symp 
« Efforts for her were vain _ — 2 ; and 
6 were ſo far from being abated, that they : 
«© mented. At v; in * A 7 of — 7 1395 
c ply'd to me (Hildanus). pu 8 
de td her Shoulder, 2 Arm, and the It a * 
« affected, with hot and anodyne Oils; and dedl for len 
« ply'd every thing which to me ſeemed calculate”) 1 
ing her Diſorder ; but, notwithſtanding al = hefofe 
« had as little Succeſs as thoſe who bad ona Hels 
„When I ſaw, that her Diſorder would yield"; 
% however proper, I began to deſpair of her 1 


« was entirely ignorant of the Cauſe of her Diſ "the 


Ia then 
c might have poſſibly proceeded from a Catarrh. 2 
66 3 whilſt I — — with myſelf ne Fu 0 
<« cacious Meaſures I ſhould take for her 1 08 1 
c began to give me an Account of the Ca "ot 


tough ſhe was not ſenſible of its being ſo ; for ſhe told me; Pores and Emunctories of the Glands ; and promotes a Difs 
vat, about eight Years ago, a ſmall Glaſs Bead had ſlipt into charge of the peccant Matter pent up and detained by the Action 
Far, which could not afterwards be diſlodged. Upon of the Cold. NO | 5 
# this Circumſtance, I began to ſuſpect, that it might Pains of the Ears, proceeding from an Exceſs of Heat, are 
1 255 de the Cauſe of her ſubſequent Torments: And for the moſt part carried off by general Remedies, and eſpecially 
0 * ſhe was very averſe to an Operation, on account of Veneſection, which is abſolutely neceſſary, in order to prevent 

| ve fruitleſs Attempts of the other Surgeons, when her Dif- , the Fluxion and Inflammation which might otherwiſe ſeize the 
Uſe was recent, yet at laſt ſhe ſubmitted to undergo it; Parts affected. During the Uſe of theſe Remedies, we may 
which I happily, and without any Violence, extracted very ſucceſsfully uſe Injections of Milk beaten up with the White 

I. Bead, though it was lodged voy deep, near the Tym- of an Egg; and for this Purpoſe Womens Milk is far more 
and ſtuck part firmly in the Sordes of her Ear. The proper thin any other whatſoever. Injections may be alſo 

4 of her Head, and of the other Parts of her ** ſoon made of ſome emollient and cooling Decoctions, in which a 
diſappeared, and next Night ſhe was a little better: oper Quantity of the Oil of ſweet Almonds has been diluted. 
Thus, by gently 1 the Parts with Oil of Worms, The Oil of Eggs is alſo highly extoll'd in this Caſe, by F. de 
he gradually recovered. * Her Pains, her Stupors, her Epi- Vigo. We may alſo apply over the Ear ſome anodyne and 
lune Fits, and all her other Symptoms, diſappeared ; her emollient Cataplaſm ; and, when the Pains are extremely vio- 
Arm alſo was reſtored to its natural State; and, by the pecu- lent and acute, we muſt have recourſe to Narcotics, which are 


boy r Bleffing of Heaven, ſhe has continued in perfect Health not only to be mix'd with the topical Applications, but _ 
Bra alſo be exhibited internally. All theſe Remedies are fo well 
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er ſince. 


y things relating to this Obſervation of Hildanus might, 


known, and fo univerſally us'd, that I ſhall not ſpend Time in 


As for the Ulcers of the Ears, they are form'd in the ſame 


ma ( I Occahon, come under our Conſideration ; but as I have ng for their Effects, „„ 
ie of dy explained the principal Symptoms with which the Pati- When Pains of the Ears are produced by Deftuxions of an 
15 ws afflicted, I ſhall only inſiſt on ſome of the moſt peculiar acrid and ſaline Serum, we in that Caſe uſe the Water of Car- 
He: mtances of her Caſe. Pains then, and Convulſions, duus Benedictus, in which Millepedes, Earth-worms, and Ants 
Gar 4 the Whole of her Left Side, and reached as far as her Eggs, have been boiled; to this Decoction we may alfo add a 
of t Hildans accounted for this Symptom by ſaying, that few Drops of the Oil of Box. As theſe Remedies abound in a 
hard Portion of the auditory Nerve was diſtributed through volatile alcaline Salt, they deſtroy that Acidity of the ſerous 
of t the Arm and Thigh; but ſince this Diſtribution is purely Humours, which was the primary Caufe of the Pain. 
at & perical and imaginary, I ſhall endeavour to account for Another Diforder to which the Meatus Auditorins is ſubjeR, 
ne Smptom in a manner more conſonant and agreeable to the is Inflammation, which is generally ſucceeded by Abſceſſes and 
1 Structure and Conformation of theſe Parts. I fay then, Ulcers. This Inflammation is the Conſequence of Wounds or 
| the Irritations and tumultuous Motions of the Spirits were, Contuſions in thefe Parts, and may even be produced by ſome 
d e Communication of the ſecond vertebral Pair, tranſmit- Fevers, as well as a Pleuriſy, a Quinſey, and ſeveral other Diſ- 
bs. md conveyed to all the Nerves proceeding from the ſpinal orders of an inflammatory Nature. An Inflammation may 
* ow on that Side; which would not have happened, if the happen in the Meatus Auditorius in two Manners: Firſt, by an 
„ ation had been communicated to the Brain; for in this Caſe Obſtruction of the Glands, which, by compreſſing the Veſſels, 
of yrobable, that the Patient would have been afflicted with is the Cauſe of the Blood's ſtopping, and burſting the Veſſels, 
77 þ and Convulſions in all the Parts of her Body. But on the in which it is contain'd. Secondly, an Inflammation may be 
4 olition, that the ſpinal Marrow on her Left Side was af- be produced in the Meatus, by the Wax acquiring ſuch a De- 
wußte may eafily conceive in what manner the Diſorder gree of Acrimony, as to corrode the Vetlels, and by that 
wy communicated to her Arm and Leg, ſince we very well meatis occaſion an Extravaſation of the Blood. However, this 
„ that all the vertebral Nerves of that Side communicate Inflammation, and the ſubſequent Abſceſs, have nothing pecu- 
* each other by tranſverſe Branches, after they have gone liar in their Symptoms, except the Violence of the Pain, of 
cc Framina of the Vertebræ. which J have already ſpoken. 


| the Symptoms were aggravated in the Night-time, and 
ky Weather, on account of the Humidity of the Air, 
„ as it rendered the Glands and Membranes of the Mea- 
amid, was the Cauſe of their embracing the fatal Bead 
cloſely, and hence the Irritation was augmented. _ 
le Stupors might, in all Probability, ariſe from this, that 
mitated Spirits opened and dilated. the Orifices of the 
5 to ſuch a Degree, that they not only gave Admiſſion to 
writs themſelves, but alſo to ſome groſs Subſtances, which, 
$ crouded into their ſmall Ducts, produced a kind of Ob- 
on, ſufficient to ſtop the Motion of the Spirits. A Cir- 
ance abundantly able to bring on a Stupor] Beſides, theſe 
b ubſtances, being rendered more acrid by their Continu- 
muſt of courſe have augmented the Pains and Convulſi- 
And when theſe made their moſt violent Attacks on the 
ts Arm, its Nerves muſt have been block'd up with ſuch 
undance of this extraneous and noxious Matter, as to in- 
Motions of the Spirits : Hence the Arm was ema- 
Lud wither'd, as in a Palſy. * 7 


= Spirits again reſuming their uſual Motions, diffipated 
© 0us and noxious Subſtances : Hence the Arm was 
i w its former Motion and Vigour. * | 
| . treat of the ſeveral Meaſures to be taken in 
Noa of the Ears; and theſe ought to vary, accord- 
erent Cauſes which produce the reſpective Diſor- 


Words, by defending the from the Cold and 
. Wok hing to it every thing that can warm it, ſuch 
» Or hot Bread dipt in Spirit of Wine. But for 


tion 5 we muſt have recourſe to general Remedies. 
| a in order to prevent the Congeſtion of 
ied, til we by the Cold : But Purgatives ought not to be 
Ik time Pain is ſomewhat abated. Fomentations in 
E 2 uſed with Sueceſs, or Injections of the Juice 
um; * kam, Hyſſop, Calamint, Sz and 
Or of 4 ich be added a few Drops of the Gall of 
ul Ay Oil of itter Almonds, Chamomile, Cloves, 
Ming the Fo Phyſicians highly recommend the Practice 
Walde Tak with Cotton impregnated with Muſk. 
hne the tter to account for the Effects of theſe Me- 
latile 8e. V. are all impregnated with a highly penetrate · 
at, which, b 
„ men, by warming all the Parts, opens the 


— being at laſt extracted, the Irritations cauſed by it, 
"quently the Pains and Convulſions, ceaſed ; upon 


= for thoſe Pains of the Ears produced by Cold, they 
L other? cured only by removing the external Cauſes ; 


Na Pain does not yield to theſe firſt Applications, 


manner with Ulcers of the other Parts, either by the Break- 
ing of an Abſceſs, or by the Acrimony of ſome Humour. I 
generally obſerve, that a very large Quantity of Matter is diſ- 
charged from theſe Ulcers, and that they are not cur'd without 
a conſiderable deal of Difficulty, eſpecially when they happen 
in the bony Part of the Meatus. The great Quantity of diſ- 
charg*d Matter is ſupply*d, not only by the ſuppurating Blood, 
but alſo by the Glands, which, being irritated by the Pus, 
furniſh their excretory Ducts with a large Quantity of Liquor. 
As to the Difficulty of curing theſe Ulcers, *tis owing to this 
Circumſtance ; that, being always moiſten'd by the Humours 
flowing from the Glands, *tis impoſſible they ſhould be dry'd 
up, *till. that glandular Diſcharge be remov'd. Beſides, the 
Matter ſecreted from theſe Glands being of an acrid and ſaline 
Quality, muſt, of Conſequence, prevent their Reunion' and 
Cicatrization. The fame Symptom occurs in Ulcers of the 
Noſe, and falival Ducts. Ulcers form'd in the bony Part of 
the Meatus are with more Difficulty cured, than thoſe ap- 
pearing in its cartilaginous Part ; becauſe the bony Part of 
the Canal declines towards the Membrana Tympani, and has 
a conſiderable Depreſſure at the Place where it declines, 
which- is the Reaſon that the Pus is with Difficulty convey'd 
out of it; whereas the cartilaginous Part of the Meatus de- 
clining towards the Concha, Pus, and other offenſive Subftances,, 
are eaſily diſcharged from it, and are not retain'd; as in the 
bony Part of the Meatus,, © | h 
In old and ſordid Ulcers of the Ears, Worms of different 
Sizes are ſometimes diſcharg'd along with the Pus, as we may 
ſee in the Obſervations.of Foręſtus, Hbenflus, and in the German 
Epbemerides. 1 ſhall not here inquire, whether theſe Worms 


are produc'd by the Corruption of the Humours, or whether tlie 


Heat of theſe Ulcers only hatches the minute Eggs, which the 
numberleſs little Inſects floating in the Air may have depoſited 
on the Parts, ſince I ſhall afterwards have Occaſion to handle 
this Subject. a | 4 


Beſides the Pus diſcharg'd from the Ears, wben Ulcers are 
form'd in them, we obſerve, that the Ears almoft of all Chil- 


dren diſcharge a great deal of Humidity, and that this Evacua- 


tion is very conducive to the Preſervation of their Health. F or 
this Reaſon we ought to beware of ſtopping this Diſcharge, leſt 


the Children ſhould, by that imprudent Step, be thrown into 


convulſive or epileptic Fits. This Circumſtance has induced 


ſome People to believe, that not only this Liquor, but alſo the 
clear and fetid Serum flowing from the Ears of ſome Adults, 


and the Blood evacuated from them when the Head is wounded, 
8 * | | | proceeded 
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proceeded from the Brain: But, *tis certain, there are no ap- 
parent Ways, or Paſſages, by means of which any thing can be 
convey'd from the Brain to theſe Parts * ; for in the Os Petro- 
ſum there is only one Hole, which is imperforated at that Ex- 
tremity which lies next the Ear, and which is cloſely ſhut up 
by thy auditory Nerves ; ſo that we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
t any thing ſhould be convey'd from the Brain to the Ear 
in this manner. But, ſuppoſing the Blood and Serum lodg'd in 
the Baſis of the Cranium capable of corroding the Bottom of 
this Hole, and making a Paſſage to themſelves thro' it, yet 
ſill they could only enter the Ye/tibulum and Cochlea; and be- 
fore they can paſs into the Tympanum, they muſt corrode the 
Membrane which ſhuts up the Fene/tra Rotunda, the Baſis of 
the Stapes, and the Membrane with which it is cover'd ; and 
even after they ſhould happen to be lodg'd in the Tympanum, 
they would, without Doubt, be convey'd to the Mouth by 
means of the Euſtachian Tube, rather corrode the Mem- 
brana Tympani, and diſcharge themſelves by the Meatus Audi- 
torius f. Upon my Hypotheſis, I am involv'd in none of theſe 
Difficulties, and can eafily account for theſe ſeemingly ſurpriſing 
Phenomena: For if a great deal of Serum is diſcharg'd from 
the Ears of Children, this is. to be aſcribed, not only to the 
State and Condition of their Blood, which is aqueous and ſe- 
Tous, but alſo to the Relaxation of the Glands of the Ear, 
which is alſo obſerv'd to happen to the Glands of the adjacent 
Parts : And if the Suppreſſion of this Evacuation ſhould throw 
Children into convulſive or epileptic Fits, this n is 
alſo eafily accounted for, ſince the ſuppreſſed Juices may reaſon- 
ably-be ſuppos d to become more acrid by their Continuance, 
conſequently occaſion Irritations in the Membrane of the 
Meatus, and even enter the Maſs of Blood again, and thus diſ- 
e themſelves upon the Brain. As for thoſe whoſe Ears 
diſcharge a clear and fetid Serum, tis to be obſerv'd, that tho” 
the Glands of the Ear, when in their natural State, are only 
deſtin'd for the Secretion of the Wax, for the Purpoſes I have 
already mention'd ; yet, in this Caſe, they may alſo ſerve as 
a proper and commodious Drain for the Evacuation of the 
peccant Humours ; which'is evidently obſerv'd to be the Caſe in 
all the conglomerate Glands, And as for the Blood diſcharg'd 
from the Ears in Caſes where the Head is wounded, tis ſuffi- 
ciently known, that it proceeds from a Rupture of the Veſſels 
appointed for moiſtening the Meatus. *Tis no hard Matter to 
conceive, how, by the violent Concuſſton of the Cranium, 
this Rupture ſhould be produc'd in theſe Parts, as well as in the 
Brain : And, laſtly, that the ſuppurated Matter, diſcharg'd 
from the Ears, has no manner of Communication with the 
Brain, is ſufficiently plain from the following Obſervations. 

A certain Man of ſixty- five Years of Age, pretty corpulent, 
and of a ſanguine Conſtitution, had labour'd under a plentiful 
Suppuration of both his Ears, but eſpecially of the Right, for 
the Space of twenty-five Years, tho in every other reſpect 
the State of his Health was very good. The Matter diſcharg'd 
was fetid, and conſiderably thick. And when this Evacuation 
was ſuppreſſed, he died of an Apoplexy within the Space of 
twenty-four Hours; upon which I laid open his Cranium, and, 
viewing the Parts of the Brain near the Os Petroſum, I found 
them perfectly ſound, and the Bone itſelf in its natural State; 
neither did I find any Collections of Serum in any Part what- 
ever, except in the Ventricles and Meanders of the Brain itſelf. 
But theſe Collections of Serum differ'd very much from that 
Matter, which, during his Life, had been diſcharg'd from his 
Ears. I have alſo diſſected the Ears of ſeveral Children, in 


whom I have found the Tympanum filled with Pus; whilſt, p 


at the ſame time, I could never find any Indiſpoſition or Diſ- 
order, either in the Brain itſelf, or the Os Petroſum. 

In curing Inflammations of the Meatus Auditorius, we myſt 
be guided by the ſame Indications which are followed in all In- 
flammations of the external Parts. 'The Fluxion of Humours, 
to the Parts affected is to be ſtopp'd by Veneſections, and 
by anodyne Medicines, to which may be. added Oil of 

ater-lilies, and the Juices of Lettice and Night-ſhade. But 
if the Inflammation continue, and tend to a Suppuration, 
we are then to apply maturating Medicines, ſuch as Cata- 
plaſms of the Crum of Bread, or Cataplaſms made of boil'd, 


Jolas a Mekeren, a celebrated Surgeon in Amfterdan, in a Letter to Barker, endeavours to ſhew the, Manner in which Blood # ®# 


into the Zars, in Caſes where the is wounded, in theſe Words: 


« As ſoon, ſays he, as I had obſerv'd a conſiderable Depreſſion in the ſuperior Part of the Cranium, Jar 
'd thro' the Ears, and another Part of it had cloſed up the Meatus Auditoriws 3 


« Blood, a Part of which had been diſcharg 


very defirous of diſcovering by what Ways this Blood had deſcended into the Meatus Auditorius. 5 
I happily found the Reaſon why, in this Place, the Pericranium covers the temporal Muſcles, but not the Bone lying unc 
% ived the Truth of what Tu/p:us aflerts, in his Anſwer to that Queſtion, hence comes that Blood wvhich is often diſcharg 
% Wounds of the Head? For I myſelf have found, as Tulpius aſſerted to me, that this Blood deſcended from the e 


«« tween the Craniumand Pericranium, and fo enter d the Space 


« percolated, as it were, thro” a Sierce, into the Meatus Auditorius. In this Diſſection I found the Os Petroſum fer 

had receded from each other, the Traces of their Motion mig 
« at the Os Petroſum, and en ing in the Os Parietale; where a certain Symphyſis, indented in the Os Zagale, and 
ent the Attrition of the Parts, as in all other Articulations.“ 7 7 N 92 
the Fume of Tobacco, taken in 


« from the O; Parietale ; ſo that in the Place where they 


« ſerv'd to prev 


+ It is obſervable, that many People have got a Trick of letting 


between the Os Parietale, and the Os Petroſum; that from 10 
remov id at 4 99 oF 
ht-beobſerv's © 1 
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Onions, Lily-roots, freſh Butter and ; 

and Melilot ee > and the Oil of Chamomi 
When the Abſceſs is open'd, we muſt 

jections, made of Barley- water and Honey ol Nate en 
more powerful Medicines are neceſſary, we mu "2, and, 
to Decoctions of Agrimony, Birthwort, and 1 Was 
Plants, in White-wine, to which we may add 


tity of Honey of Roſes, or of Squills. If the 


When the Ulcer is deterg'd, 
Decoctions of Plantain, * and 


for anſwering theſe Intentions ; the Wi 
deſcribed by F. de 4's is alſo excellen ape for th 
Purpoſe. As theſe Medicines have nothi peculiar * 


and are uſed in Inflammations and Ulcers N 
neceſſary I ſhould here account for their Piech Sl | 
Manner in which they operate : I ſhall only add * | 
the Time we uſe them, we ought not to neglect : nen NM | 
dies, which are highly proper in all the various Stages of 8, 
Diſorders, In order to kill the Worms, ſome Peo * 1 
bitter Liquors into the Ear, ſuch as the Juices of Worn . 
and the leſſer Centaury, Decoction of the bitter Gourd, | 
few Drops of the Oil of bitter Almonds, or of Bux 7,” 
Ephemerides Eruditorum, for the Year 1677, Spirit of W 
is affirm'd to be a moſt efficacious Remedy againſt Worm 
gender'd in the Ear; but of all the ſeveral Medicines rec 
mended for this Purpoſe, thoſe which are ſomewhat thick | 
of an oily Nature, are the moſt efficacious, becauſe they block 
the Bronchia of the Inſects, and ſuffocate them in a Moment 
As for the Diſcharges of ſerous Matter, which I have call'd$y 
purations, fince, for the moſt part, they are not accompan 
with Pain, and cannot be ſuppreſſed without bringing on a T 
of very dangerous Symptoms, are not, for this Reaſon, to 
raſhly and imprudently ſtopp'd : But, if at any time they ſb 
prove painful, we are to have recourſe to the Medicines I 
commended when I was treating of the Pain of theſe Part, 
A third Diſorder, to which the Meatus Auditorius is ſubjed 
is an Obſtruction, which is generally the Conſequence of 
flammations, Abſceſſes b which uſually ſwell th 
Parts; but this Diſorder may be alſo produc'd by other Cauſ 
Firſt, extraneous Bodies may flip into the Matus, ſuch 
Peaſe, Shot, or the Stones of ſome Fruits; and, when tl 
Bodies happen to be lodg'd pretty deep, they are not ealily 
tracted, becauſe they are lodg'd in the bony Part of the Met 
which is very oblique, and declining towards the Tympa 
Beſides, they are in ſome meaſure detain'd by the Congeftion 
Wax and Sordes in that Part. Peaſe, and all other Seeds, 
extracted with ſtill greater Difficulty, fince they not d 
diſtend themſelves in the Maatus, but may alſo happen to g 
minate in it, as we may ſee in Inſtances given by FabricuH 
danus, and Schenkius. The moſt common and ordinary 
of the Obſtruction of the Meatus is a Congeſtion and Ini 
ſation of the Wax. In thoſe who neglect to cleanſe their Eq 
this Wax is ſometimes ſo largely accumulated, and in Procels 
Time ſo inſpiſſated, as entirely to block up the Meat, 
Men of cold and phlegmatic Conſtitutions, whoſe Juice 
tough and viſcid, this Wax may ſometimes happen to be 
rally very thick. The Cold alſo of the external Air may a 
tribute not a little to the Production of the ſame Effect 
alſo probable, that this Wax may, on ſome Occaſions, aſk 
Conſiſtence and Hardneſs of a Stone; in which Cate 
The Truth of this ſeems tt 
ſufficiently Ii by the near Reſemblance and Analog 
tween this Wax and the Bile, which frequently petrifres u 
Gall-bladder : And this is farther confirm'd A fort 
Obſervation of the firſt Volume of the Journals of Barthel 
who tells us, that, after his Wife had been long aflided mY 
Pain about one of her Ears, ſhe diſcharg'd ſmall — 
the Meatus Auditorius, along with the Wax, after W 1 
Pain ceas'd. However, tis certain that this ran 
of 


roduces an incurable Deafneſs. 


found inſpiſſated like Plaſter, , and in ſo large 2 
entirely to block up both the bony. and cartilaginous "_ 
Meatus ; Inſtances. of which I myſelf haue ſeen in 


| of cap 
I found a ang r 
| loy'd in this Nes 
"hy tht 


Us 
+ 
fi 


Part of the 


as the 
at the Mauth. Esa l | 


Hence it is certain, chat, in ſome Subjects at leaſt, Things may paſs from the internal to che extemal Far, without 4 N 


brana Tympani, Sts wits 


,wlve Subjects, during the Time I apply'd myſelf to 
10 Sy of Ne Bar. "Thave alſo conſu ted with ſeveral 
kc rreons upon this Affair, who communicated to me 
pul SUE"; Obſervations, proving that this Species of Deaf- 
ir than thirt 
at once the _ 3 _— mo =_ — % 
celebra urgeon of Mons, who acqu 
þ — his Bae ne curing Deafneſs, under- 
. of no Species of Deafneſs but this; and, that 
jk ar che better diſcover the immediate Cauſe of the Diſ- 
ae nd the Patient's Ear to the Rays of the Sun, and, 
. perceiv'd any Obſtruction in the Meatus, he made 
* certain Inſtrument, proper for cleanſing it; and by 
4 imple Meaſures cur'd vaſt Numbers of deaf People. 
Certain Membranes are alſo ſometimes form'd within the 
Yeatus, which ſhut it up entirely, and produce a particular 
po ns b with orhch a certain ben dud 
ſes of a 8 WI Ich A certain Fer 
* been afflicted, 7 — = . * of 
a deaf, a pretty thick an embrane, before 
m | rpg 2 very — Collection of Sordes, of the 
Ckiftence of Plaſter, which was undoubtedly - the Cauſe of 
k Deafneſs ; for the Membrana Tympant, and all the other 
irrt of the — 8 in mar — * 1 e 
xcreſcences, which ſometimes ſuc- 
wed Ulcers of the 3 or thoſe Excoriations accidentally 
we in cleanſing the Ear with — _ — Inſtrument, may 
iſe to ſuch a Height, as entirely to cloſe it up. 
—— 27 of Obſtru tion incident tothe Meatus, 
ich happens when the adjacent Glands are tumefy'd, and 
nch d with a ſuperfluous Serum, juſt as it happens in the ſpon- 
as Membranes of the Noſe, which are ſometimes ſo tumefy'd 
| diſtended, as to intercept all Paſſage of the external Air. 
6 Species of 1 root always N 3 = 
bation of the Membrana Tympam ; and for that very Reaſon 
duces a Deafneſs, or at leaſt a Difficulty of — which 
rmov'd by the Evacuation of this ſuperfluous Serum, either 
the Ear itſelf, or by ſome other Conveyance, in the ſame 
nne 23 in other tarrhs. 
h the firſt Species of Obſtruction, the Whole of the Indica- 
in conſiſts in extracting the extraneous Bodies. But, to ſuc- 
ed in this Attempt, we muſt carefully conſider, whether theſe 
rancous Subſtances are capable of becoming ſoft, ſuch as 
ne; or whether they are hard and ſolid, ſuch as Shot, and 
dtones of ſome Fruits: We muſt alſo diligently obſerve, 
1 2 are * in the cartila * in o 4 = 
tus, In order to extract fo ies lodg*d in the 
wtlzoinous Part of the Meatus, we muſt endeavour to break 
m; or the Ear-probe, or Spoon, is to be thruſt beyond 
mn, which may ſometimes be eaſily done, in a pliant flexible 
w ſuch as the Cartilage of the Ear is; and thus they are to 
trated from the Meatus. This Method may alſo be us'd 
dregard to hard Bodies lodg'd in the fame Place, which may 
atratted either with the Ear-probe, or the Terebra. As 
bodies lodg d in the bony Part of the Meatus, they ate with 
kt Difficulty extracted, as we have already obſery'd, eſpecially 
kn they fill the Meatus entirely up; for, in this Caſe, we 
J eaſily perceive, that neither the Ear- probe, nor the Te- 
1 — by ” ny; 66" In a on 4 re | 
ore tiunk, that an Inciſion may ſafe made in the 
erior and _— Part of the r A les there are no 
Weradle Veſſels to forbid it, and ſince, in that Part, the 
8 only cover'd with a glandular Skin. The Obliquity of 
Manu is, in ſome meaſure, ſhunn'd by this Method, and 
ru uſe the Trerebra which is apply'd for extraQting Bullets. 
ruit-ſtone ſhould happen to be lodg'd in the bony Part of 
* ne! by _ of its' oval F 1 8 —＋ — = 
its Ends, we may in this Caſe make uſe 
ir ment deſcrib'd by Hildanis, Cent. 1. Obſervat. 4. 
33 a Tenatula, and which, properly ſpeaking; is no 
nm a double Ear-picker, or Spoon, made in form of a 
if Tongs; bur for this Purpoſe the Branches of the Inſtru- 
wks . Vinny fine = I = 2085 on 
ene e minute Circumſtances e Ope- 
Og the Operator to lubricate and relax the "Mea- 
8 Almonds, ſince I take it for granted, that 
the ſecond cs are already well enough known. 4 
ck the yy. Peties of Obſtrucion, produc'd by the Indu- 
by mem ar this Subſtanee muſt be broken, and cleans'd 
„ Hyd of Inje&ions of warm Water, emollient De- 
Fit 0-72 Lintſeed-oll mixed with a few Drops of 
ine, Oil of bitter Almonds; and Oil of ſweet 


* Some, for this Purpoſe, uſe mineral Waters; and this 


. 
"I's 


© why eral, ' Others prefer warm Water to all other 

ith a Viss and add a few Drops of Spirit of Wine to 
e Wax; do render it more penetrating. 

Das, * /ometimes diſengag'd and Lcharg'd within 

t Mean ſometimes not till after fifteen; Which is an 
Nun an, that we 1 iently to perſiſt in the Uſe of 
the deſit* f ffe be produc'd. 


b in .cc) ſucceſsfully anſwer'd: by the Galls of all 


In the third Species of Obſtruction, in which there is com- 
monly a Congeſtion of Wax before the preternaturally-form'd 
Membrane, we muſt firſt cleanſe the Meatus by means of the 
above-mention'd Injections, and afterwards perforate the Mem- 
brane itſelf ; but, in this Operation, the Surgeon ought to take 
particular Care not to injure the Membrana Tympani. 

In order to form a juſt Idea of the Method of Cure to be 
obſerv d in the fourth Species of Obſtruction, which is produc'd 
by fungous and fleſhy Excreſcences, little more is requiſite al- 
moſt, than to read the firſt Obſervation of the third Century of 
Fabricius Hildanus, where he gives us a Deſcription of a fun- 
gous and ſcirrhous Excreſcence, which appear'd in the Meatus 
after an Abſceſs. Before he attempted its Extirpation, he care- 
fully prepar'd the Patient's Body for the Operation; after which 
he took as much of it off by the Ligature as he poſſibly could; 
but as the Root of the Excreſcence was pretty deep, and as his 
Inſtruments could not reach the Bottom of the Meatus, he was 
oblig*d to uſe ſome Cauſtics, which he apply'd by means of a 
ſmall 'Lamina of Wax, for fear of wounding the Meatus ; 
which Method ſucceeded according to his Deſire. But, to 
illuſtrate {till farther the Method to be us'd in the Cure of Diſ- 
orders of this Nature, *tis to be obſerv'd, that if the fleſhy Ex- 
creſcence is very large, and appears without the Entrance of 
the Meatus, we may in that Caſe cut it off, either with the 
Sciſlors, or the Biſtory ; or as much of it as can be laid hold 
of, may be tied with a Thread ; but I ſhould rather chooſe to 
cut it, becauſe by that means more of it is taken off, than 
by tying it. As we are afterwards oblig'd to ſtop the Blood, 
we for that Purpoſe uſe a ſmall Piece of Vitriol, fix'd in the 
End of a Quill, in the- manner of a marking Pencil, that a 


' ſmall Point of the Vitriol may only appear without the Extre- 


mity of the Quill, in order to touch only ſuch Parts as ſtand 
in need of it, and ſtop the Blood by inducing an Eſchar, which 
alſo carries off a ſmall Portion of the Carnoſity. In order to 
conſume the Remains of the Carnoſity, which are deep-lodged 
in the Meatus, as we muſt guard againſt wounding the Mem- 


brane by Cauſtics, of which the moſt common are Powder of 


Savin, burnt Alum, and red Precipitate, boiled with Wax and 
Turpentine, I would not make uſe of Laminæ of Wax; but 
I believe we may ſafely apply Cauſtics in the Form of an Oint- 
ment put upon the End of a Tent, and introduced into the 
Meatus, having firſt paſſed in aſmall Leather Tube made in the 
Form of the Finger of a Glove, through which it would be no 
hard matter to puſh the Tent with the Cauſtic Ointment on its 
Extremity, without any Danger of hurting the Membrane of 
the Meatus. Inſtead of the Leather Tube, a ſmall one may 
be uſed, either of Braſs or Silver, and bended ſo as to anſwer 
the ſeveral Windings of the Meatus. After the Eſchar is form- 
ed, we muſt drop a little of the Oil of Eggs, or of Almonds, 
into the Ear, not only to eaſe and lubricate the Meatus, but 
alſo to procure a Separation of the Eſchar. "Theſe Remedies 
muſt be repeated till the Whole of the Carnofity is conſumed ; 
after which, we may make Tents, and arm them with the Un- 
guentum Aigyptiacum. "Theſe Tents muſt be introduced and 
puſhed beyond the Tube, that the Ointment may be applied to 
the Remains of the ſuperfluous Fleſh adhering to the Surface 
of the Meatus, where the Carnoſity was, in order to prevent 
their ſprouting out again, and with a View to procure a laud- 
able Suppuration ; after which we muſt uſe detergent and leni- 
tive Medicines in order to incarn and cicatrize the Ulcer, al 
ways remembering now-and-then to mix with them ſome 
Subſtance that has a Tendency to prevent the Regeneration of 
fungous Fleſh. A little Vitriol diſſolved in a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of ſome vulnerary and deterſive Decoction, to give it a {mall 
Aſtringency, is very proper for this Purpoſe. This is to be in- 
jected into the Ear, and a little Lint ſoaked in the ſame Li- 
quor introduced, which, when it can be. eaſily done, proves of 
excellent Service, becauſe it compreſſes the Ulcer, and prevents 
the Generation of a new Fungus. 


1 


In the fifth Species of Obſtruction, which is cauſed by a 


Diſtenſion and Inflation of the Glands of the Meatus, we muſt 
preſcribe the ſame general Remedies as in; all Rheums. The 
Ear is, in this Caſe, to be fumigated with the Vapour of 
Carduus Benedictus, or of the Decoctions of Florentine Orris, 
Marjoram, Carduus Benedictus, Wormwood, Calamint, 
Baum, and Aniſe-ſeeds. A Decoction of the bitter Gourd in 


Oil is, very much commended for this Purpoſe. Barbet uſes 


a Decoction of Cloves in Red- wine, ſome Drops of Which are 
to be conveyed into the Meatus, which he afterwards ſhuts up 
with a Clove. Platerus preſcribes a particular Water for this 
Purpoſe, the Efficacy of which he highly extols. Adengererus 
propoſes another Water, which has been corrected by Zwelfer, - 
in his Notes on the Pharmacopeia Auguflana; and Hadrianus / 
d Mynjicht commends a certain compound Spirit of Wine, as 
very proper for anſwering this Intention. The expreſſed Juice 

f Marjoram alone is highly, eſteemed, as alſo: Hares. Urine,” 


O . 
either alone, or mixed with Spirit of Wine, or the Water of 


the common Aſh- tree, and the Hungary Water. It alſo affords 
ſome Relief, to cloſe up the Ear with Cotton impregnated with 


Muſk, Some People think the Membrane of the Meatus, _ 


AUR 


i, fo delicate, and endowed with ſo ex- 


the Membrana Tympan 
will not admit of Injections 


quiſite a Power of Senſation, that 
of acrid and ſpirituous Liquors. 
theſe Liquors are only to be poured upon hot Bread, which is to 
be held upon the Ea. Theſe Liquorsare alſo with Succeſs held 
in the Patient's Mouth; for their ſpirituous Parts, being ele- 
vated, aſcend through the Euſtachian Tube to the Ear. For the 
ſame Reaſon, Maſticatories are uſed with Succeſs. 

Tis no hard Taſk to account for the Action and Operation 
of theſe Medicines; for, ſince they are of a ſubtile and pene- 
trating Quality, they muſt of courſe open the Pores of the 
Glands, and promote the Diſcharge of the ſuperfluous Serum. 
To all theſe I ſhall ſubjoin an Obſervation communicated to me 
by that ſkilful Surgeon Mr. Paſſerat. 

A young Gentleman about eleven or twelve Years of Age, 
about the Beginnings of the Spring and Autumn, uſed ſome- 
times to have the Glands of the Meatus Auditorius fo diſtended 
and ſwelled, that they touched each other, and it was impoſh- 
ble to introduce any thing between them. At firſt Oil of Sweet 
Almonds was dropped into his Ear, in order to allay the Pain ; 
then a Decoction of Barley and Agrimony was uſed, which is 
of a detergent and drying Quality. By this means the Ear, 
after having diſcharged an apparently purulent Humidity for 
three or four Days, at laſt returned to its natural State. 

I now come to conſider the Diſorders incident to the Mem- 
brana Impani, which are Relaxation, too violent Tenſion, 
Induration, and Rupture. The Relaxation is cauſed by a ſuper- 
fluous Humour moiſtening this Membrane. This Symptom 
generally accompanies that Obſtruction of the Meatus, which 
is produced by a Diſtenſion of the Glands, of which I have 
ſpoken already ; and it contributes very much to a Dulneſs of 
Hearing in thoſe Perſons who are ſubject to catarrhous Defluxi- 
ons. 155 alſo for this very Reaſon, that Southerly Winds, Fogs, 
and rainy Weather, impair the Senſe of Hearing, as we find 
from daily Experience. 

An extraordinary Tenfion of the Membrana Tympani pro- 
duces a quite different Effect, by cauſing the leaſt Noiſes to be- 
come inſupportable. This Tenſion happens in violent Head- 
achs, and in acute Fevers, becauſe the Tenſions and Irritations 
of the Membranes of the Brain communicate themſelves to all 
the neighbouring Membranes. : 

The Induration of the Membrana Tympant may proceed from 
its becoming too dry, which is ſometimes the Caſe with old 
People. Beſides, we know from numberleſs Obſervations, 
that the Membranes of the Body may not only become callous, 
but alſo offify. This I myſelf have particularly obſerved in the 
Dura Mater, and in the Coats of ſome Arteries, which I have 
often found offified. This ſhews us, that the Membrana Tym- 
pani may ſometimes become hard and cartilaginous, the Conſe- 
quence of which is an incurable Deafneſs. 

Laſtly, the Membrana Tympan: may be broken either by 
ſome external Cauſe, ſuch as an Ear-picker, for Inſtance, inad- 
vertently puſhed too far, or by ſome ſtrong Effort, ſuch as is 
made when one ſhuts his Noſtril and Mouth, and afterwards 
lets go the retained Breath with Violence, which happened to 
one of my Acquaintance. This Action of the Air is obſerved 
in Sneezing, when we feel, that the Air, which ſuddenly aſcends 


through the Duct, drives the Membrana Tympani outwards, and 


occaſions a painful Tenſion. This may alſo happen in Quinſeys, 
and in Difficulties of Breathing, where the Bottom of the 
Mouth and Noſe are diſtended and inflated by any Defluxion of 
Humours, or an Inflammation ; for when the Air, thruſt out of 
the Breaft, cannot find a free Exit, it enters with ſuch.Vio- 
lence into the Duct which goes from the Palate to the Ear, 
that it is capable of burſting the Membrana Tympani. Tulpius 
gives us two very remarkable Inſtances of this in the thirty- fifth 
Obſervation of his firſt Book. It is not eaſy to explain how 
the Membrana Tympani, which is fo frongh inſerted, as it 
were, in a Groove, ſhould not be able to r #4 the Impulſes of 
the Air. But if we conſider, that this Groove does not run 
ite round it, but ends at that Part which correſponds to the 
of the Meatus, which tes into the Sinuſes of the 
Maſtoide Apophyſis ; and that in that Part the Membrana Tym- 
pani only adheres * to the Border of the bony Part of the 
MAeatus ; we ſhall eaſily perceive, that it may very readily. be 
torn in this Place, and- by that means afford a Paſlage for the 
Air to the external Zar. . e ; 
By this we ſee how much Tulpius has been miſtaken, when 
he imagined, that the Du& which goes from the Zar to the 
Palate, not only ſerved to renew the Air in the Tympanum, but 
alſo, on ſome Occaſions, to afford a Paſſage for the Air return- 
ing from the Lungs in Expiration ; which Opinion he endeavours 
to confirm by the Obſervation concerning the two Aſthmatic 
Caſes already mentioned, and by the Authority of 'Alcmeon, 
who, according to Ariftotle, imagi that certain Goats 


breathed through their Ears. Beſides, the Membrana Tympani 


may be corroded by the Acrimony of the Pus retained in the 
Tympanum, or in the Meatus Auditorius, as is plain from Num- 
bers of Inftances brought by Fabricius Hildanus, Schenkius, and 


ſeveral others. But, in whatever manner the Membrana In- 


hs +a 


* is broken; the Air is diſcharged from that p,, 
this Caſe, a ſew Drops of guiſh a Candle. In ſuch Caſes as theſe, 


juries of the external Air. 
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ag When th 
as t ; 
| N ö the Senſe of Hu 
remains for ſome time, but is gradually impaired, till at Ii | 


is quite loſt ; from which we may. infer, tha 
Tympani is not abſolutely * for the NN *. | 
but that its principal Ule conſiſts in tranſmitting its ya, 
to the Air contained in the Tympanum, and to the f ml f. 
employed in hearing, and in 8 the Parts againf Far 
hen this Mem | 
the external Air alone is indeed able to put he broke 
and the immediate Organ of Hearing, into a Commotio 1 
thus excite the Senſation of Hearing; but ſince it defto 
the Parts of the internal Ear by Cold, or any Excel, | 
other Qualities, it at laſt deſtroys the Senſe of Hearin * 
In Caſes where the Membrana Tympani is rang, W 
to apply. the ſame Remedies preſcribed in other catarrio * 
orders; but in Caſes where tis too tenſe, beſides the — 
preſcribed in Diſeaſes produced by Tenſion, we are who „ 
the Ear with Milk, Oil of Sweet Almonds, or any emolle 
Decoction. Both the Induration and Rupture of the ” 
brana Tympani are incurable. * ; 
As for the Tympanum and 9 as theſe Parts are bom 
and only covered with a ſingle Membrane, I can ſcarce als 
myſelf to think, that they are ſubject to any other Dun 
than Caries of the Bones, and Inflammation of the Membrane 
Caries of the Bones ſometimes happens after thoſe Abſceſſ 
which open behind the Ear. In Caſes of this Kind, Fiſtulas ha 
been obſerved above the Maſtoide Apophy/is, which have 
trated its Sinuſes, and made the little Leaves, of which it 
compoſed, fall off in the Form of Scails. This Caries is 2 
tended with a very nauſeous Smell, and very dreadful Syn 
ptoms ; for the Caries ſometimes penetrates into the Tymp 
num by means of a Duct which leads to it, where, deſtroy 
all the Parts included in it, it produces Deafneſs ; but this 
rarely the Caſe, and I have never met with more than one 
two Inſtances of it. As for an Inflammation of the Men 
branes, when I applied myſelf to the Diſſection of the Ear, 
often found the Tympanum, the Veſtibulum, the ſemicir 
lar DuQts, and Cochlea, ſtuffed with a thick Sanies, which mi 
have come from Abſceſſes of the Membranes which line the 
Parts. I don't doubt but Deafneſs is very often produced | 
this Cauſe, as well as by a Congeſtion of any other Matter 
all theſe Cavities; and that ſo much the rather, becauſe th 
Matter cannot eaſily be diſcharged from the Tympanum, 
its Cavity deſcends lower than the Opening of the Duct wh 
goes from the Ear to the Palate ; and hence it happens, ti 
theſe Humours cannot fall down into the Mouth, unleß t 
Head be placed in a certain Situation. But, in order to m 
their Way through the Meatus Auditorius, they muſt com 
the Membrana 1 which they cannot do, till they 
acquired a very conſiderable Acrimony. We have alſo Real 
to ſuſpect, that the Spiral Lamina may be corroded by the aq 
mony of the Pus, and alſo become relaxed or callous, a5 
as the Membrana Tympani ; but I will not poſitively aſſert, f 
this is the Caſe, ſince I have no Inſtances of the Fact toul 
the Aſſertion. Wa 
I cannot poſſibly recommend more efficacious Medicines 
curing a Caries of the Bones of the Ear, than thoſe preſcni 
by that ſkilful Surgeon Mr. Deymier, from whom J had 
bſervation. He firſt of all dilated the Ear with a pre 
Sponge, which. made a conſiderable Opening, ſo that theR 
dicines could by that means be applied immediately to the can 
Bone. Then he applied Lint ſoaked in Imperial Water, 
which a little Camphire had been diſſolved. But as that Maut 
incarn'd the lateral Parts of the Ulcer too ſoon, whilſt — 
ries as yet remained, he had recourſe to the Powder of Lupl 
bium, - which produced very happy Effects. Slight and * 
taneous burning Pains were indeed excited by it; 5 2 
plication of a very ſmall Quantity of it anſwered yu I 
by procuring an Exfoliation, and hindering the | Fay 
ſprouting out afreſh. He alſo uſed the Tincture - up 
bium extracted with Spirit of Wine, adding to it ce 
and Aloes. The Caries being conſumed, and an 
made, he uſed the Imperial Water till the Cure Wi 
applying to the Part affected Lint, and the En 
Betonica, to which a little of the Eſſence of June 
and the Oil of Marigold, had been added. 
In Inflammations of the Tympanum and 
Applications are ſcarcely of any Service; 
internal and general Remedies, which are ad. 
ſmall Succeſs, becauſe the Abſceſſes open within T have alt 
and the Cavities of the Labyrinth ; whence, — 4 
obſerved, the peccant Matter cannot be di an incl 
1 umours accumulated in theſe Cavities produce 
g eafneſs. 1 7 4 y Ob 
The Diſorders incident to the 2 Nerve 1 : 


outh and Noſtrils are ſhut, with ſuch Violen 
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tion and Compreſſion. When the whole rain is o Pally, 
drenched with a ſordid Serum, as in 4 yr "ther Nd 


plain this Nerve mult be obſtructed as well & 


1 the ſole Obſtruction of this Nerve, even when no 
Fault is found in the other Organs of Hearing, may alſo 
1 Deafneſs, for the ſame Reaſon that an Obſtruction of 
0 ic Nerve occaſions a Gutta Serena, The Compreſſion 
* f Anry Nerve produces the ſame Effect; and this Com- 
d may be owing to ſeveral Cauſes; the Blood, for In- 
Lee. or other Humours extravaſated; as alſo to Tumors, of 
iich we beye an Inſtance recorded in the fifty- third Obſerva- 
of the ſecond Section of Bonetus's Anatomia N who 
ume us, that Drelincourt found in the Brain of a Man, who 
ak an Apoplexy, a Steatoma between the Cerebrum and 
b-chellum, which at firſt produced Blindneſs, then Deafneſs, 
| lift of all, a Privation of all the Animal Functions. 
Tis eaſy to diſcover this Obſtruction or Compreſſion in the 
ur Nerve, becauſe all the Parts are tranſparent and diapha- 
us; and, when we diſcover no Defect in them, we have 
{bn to ſuſpect an Obſtruction of the Optic Nerve. But 
nternal Parts of the Ear are not ſubjected to our Sight; 
- which Reaſon tis very difficult to diſcern whether the Fault 
in the Organ of Hearing, or in the Nerve. But if a Drowſi- 
ek or Palſy has preceded the Deafneſs, or if any of the reſt 
the Senſes is alſo deſtroyed, we have Reaſon to believe, that 
| Brain, and the Auditory Nerve, are either obſtructed, or too 
g/ compreſſed, In this Caſe we are to uſe the ſame Me- 
ue preſcribed in a Palſy, as repeated Purges, Vomits, Ce- 
vic Waters and Spirits, Sudorifics, Baths, Maſticatories, and 
mutatories, A Compreſſion of the Auditory Nerve, pro- 
ced by a Tumor, is abſolutely incurable. 
The Diſorders already explain'd either impair, or quite de- 
vj, the Senſe of Hearing; but what we call a Tinnitus, is a 
nation of it; and this Depravation conſiſts in this, that 
lar perceives Sounds which have no Exiſtence, or, at leaſt, 
lch are not produced o the Motion of the external Air; ſo 
it, being already filled with a certain Species of Sound, it 
not admit the Impreſſions of external Sounds, unleſs they 
pretty ſtrong and violent. 
The Antients imagined, that this Symptom was produced 
the Motion and Agitation of the Air, which is lodged with- 
the Far: They alſo thought, that this Agitation was occa- 
hed by Flatulencies and Vapours being conveyed to the Ear; 
[that thoſe Vapours aroſe either from the whole Body, as 
fevers ; or from ſome particular Part, ſuch as the Stomach 
Brin ; or from any pituitous Humours lodged in the Cavities 
lhe Zar. They allo attempted to account for all the ſeveral 
ferences of Tinnituſes from the Quality, Conſiſtence, and 
won of the Humours or Vapours collected within the 
dus of Hearing. I ſhall not here make it my Buſineſs to 
it out the Weakneſs and Abſurdity of this Theory, ſince 
e will ſufficiently appear from the Account of a . 
ich Iam now to give. I ſhall only obſerve, that there is 
& Probability, that all theſe different Noiſes, which People be- 
they hear, ſhould be cauſed by ſomething which in reality 
es the Ear, in order to produce the Sounds of Bells; for 
ace, the Murmurs of Waters, and ſeveral other Noiſes, 
ch People ſubject to a Tinnitus every Day ſeem to hear 
dat 'tis probable, that moſt Part of theſe are falſe Noiſes, 
may be produced in the Ear without either Wind or any 
Matter ſtrixing the Membranes externally, as I ſhall now 


' 
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1 apprehend then, a Tinnitus conſiſts in the Perception of 
nd which is not real, or, at leaſt, of a Sound which is 
in the Ear, In order to conceive how People may hear 
Is which do not really exiſt, we muſt obſerve, that as the 
in of Hearing conſiſts in the Agitation of the immediate 
] pointed for that Purpoſe, it is ſufficient, that, in order 
Im Sound, ſuch Agitation be produced, whether it be 
* by the Alr or not; for juſt as we conceive that Viſion, 
fray on the Manner in which the Retina is agitated 
a A ual Rays, may be performed without theſe Rays, 
q "ox my uſes produce the ſame Agitation, as happens 
65 225 lee Sparkles in the Dark, upon 99 4 any 
& the ve may alſo affirm, that when any other Cauſe, 
with; Stael Air, produces in the Organ of Hearing, 1 
e en he Subſtance of the Membranes, this Agitation 
= the ſame manner as it ordinarily is by the Air, 
Md, whi s Sounds, the Ear appears to be ſtruck with a 
at rea] 1 not more real, than the Sparkles in the other 
th juſt ; cht. But what renders this Com riſon ſuffi- 
0 a that, as theſe falſe Appearances of Light, which 
nate, þ by external * ve ene diſtinct and 
Ohed dest ond) a fimple Light, the circumffantiate View 
havens nung a Concurrence of more Circumſtances; 
ch we or the moſt art, that thoſe Noiſes of the Ear, 
band Tm now ip aking, are confuſed ; for the Hum- 
b, are fe, men in this Symptom are the moſt diſtinct 
ſimple. | 
Rane {termine preciſely what may be the Cauſe of this 
immediate Organ of Hearing, we need on! 


the Diſorders in which a Tinnitus occurs, and theſe 


. 
In 


IL], dene and Abſceſſes of the Tympanum and Laby- 


rinth, and the Diſorders of the Meatus Auditorius, Inflamma- 
tions of the Tympanum and Labyrinth neceſſarily produce Agi- 
tations in the Spiral Lamina, and in the ſemicircular Ducis; 
either by the Tenſion of the Membranes, or by the Vapours 
which tranſpire, and mix themſelves with the Air in the Tympa- 
num; acrid Subſtances, Worms, extraneous Bodies, a Con- 
ſtriction of the Meatus ſucceeding a Diſtenſion of the Glands, 
and in general every thing which can cauſe, in the Meatus Au- 
ditorius, Pain, and the other Symptoms I have mentioned, agi- 
tate the Membrane of the Meatus, and the MHembrana Tym- 
pam ; and this Agitation is able to communicate itſelf to the 
immediate Organ of Hearing. | 1 
The ſecond Species of Tinnitus is, when one perceives a 
true Noiſe, but formed within the Ear itſelf. Thus we hear 
a humming Noiſe when we ſtop our Ears. This Noiſe is pro- 
duced by the Friction of the Hand, or by the Compreſſion 
which influences the Skin and Cartilages, whoſe Parts, being 
ut into a Commotion, may produce an Agitation there, The 
laſticity of the Air, and the Vapours which continually ex- 
hale from Bodies, may alſo contribute to this Effect, when 
thoſe lowing from the Hand, joined to thoſe proceeding from 
the Membrane of the Meatus, being pent up, ftrike the Sides 
of this Cavity, and produce Agitations, which, though very 
ſmall, yet form a real Sound, which becomes ſenſible by rea- 
ſon of the Proximity and Continuity of the Parts, as alſo by 
means of the Reflexions which are made in this Cavity when 
blocked up. ; | 
Commotions of the Cranium, and Diſorders which contract 
the Meatus, may alſo produce theſe Species of Tinnitus, if we 
ſuppoſe, that all the Shocks the Cranium receives, are com- 
municated to the immediate Organ of Hearing, by means of 
the Continuity alone of the Temporal Bone; but this ought 
to be reſtrained to the very Time in which the Agitation hap- 
pens ; for thoſe Tinnituſes which afMict the Patient afterwards, 
muſt be accounted for from a Diſorder of the Spirits, as we 
ſhall afterwards ſee. In like manner, the Diſtenſion of the in- 
ternal Membrane of the Meatus, by rendering it narrower, 
may produce a like Effect with that of the Hand which ſhuts 


up the Ear. Beſides, it frequently happens, that People feel a 


Pulſation within the Zar, which makes them imagine, that 
they hear ſomething ſtriking; and this Pulſation is ſometimes 
ſo — that other People may alſo hear it. A Gentlewoman 
of Picardy afforded me an Inſtance of this, who, upon the leaſt 
violent Exerciſe; feels ſo troubleſome a Pulſation in her Ear, that 
ſhe imagines a Pendulum to be tied to her Head; and this Pul- 
ſation is alſo heard by thoſe who come near her. Now this 
Pulſation is poly rp produced by a dilated Artery, becauſe 
it always keeps perfect Time with the Pulſation of the Heart; and 
this Perception of an interior Sound to me ſeems perfectly ana- 
logous to that Symptom obſerved in imperſect Cataracts. Per- 
ſons who labour under this Diſorder, ſee Motes and Flies 
dancing before the Objects they look at; and theſe Motes and 
Flies are no other than the thick and viſcid Particles beginning 
to be accumulated in the aqueous Humour, which by their Mo- 
tion agitate the Retina, and neceſſarily produce a certain Sen- 
ſation. But it may be objected, If theſe are true Sounds, and 
if the Organ of Hearing diſtinguiſhes them as they really are 
in themſelves, why ſhould they be ranked among the Species of 
Tinnituſes? I anſwer, That, in reality, theſe Sounds are per- 
ceived ſuch as they are; but the Senſe of Hearing is depraved, 
ſo far as it aſcribes theſe Noiſes to ſome external Object; juſt 
as thoſe in whom a Cataract begins to form itſelf, attribute the 
Motes and Flies to external Ot jects, and ſtretch out their 
Hands to catch them. : 

Beſides, I am of Opinion, that there may be a Perception of 
a falſe Noiſe, without any Fault in the Organs of Hearing; 
which happens when the Parts of the Brain where the Filaments 
of the Auditory Nerve terminate, are agitated in the ſame man- 
ner they uſe to be by Objects. What induces me to believe this, 
is my obſerving, that many Diſorders of the Erain, ſuch as 
Deliriums, Phrenſies, and Vertigos, are accompanied with a 
Tinnitus; and that thoſe who are ſubject to epileptic and faint- 
ing Fits, hear humming Noiſes, which are, as it were, the 
unwelcome Harbingers of the Paroxyſm. As in all theſe Diſ- 
orders there is an irregular and tumultuous Motion of the Spi- 
rits, it is much more eaſy to conceive, that the agitated Spirits 
may put the Extremities of the Auditory Nerve into Commo- 
tions, and by that means excite. a Senſation of Noiſe, than to 
ſuppoſe any Fault or Defe& in the Organs of Hearing. This 
Method of accounting for a Tinnitus to me appears ſufficient- 
ly ſatisfactory and juſt ; and I think I may fay, that as the 

otion of the Spirits is very irregular and tumultuous in theſe 
Diſorders, ſo the Sounds and Tinnitus we hear, when labour- 
ing under them, muſt be very different from the Sounds we 
hear on other Occaſions. I ſhall undoubtedly be told, That this 
is an Error of the Imagination, and not an Affection of the 
Ear. I agree to it; for tis the very thing for which I contend, 
As tis thought we can never hear any thing without the Ear 
being ſtruck, we aſcribe all Sounds to that Organ, But tis a 


matter of Indifference, whether the Fibres of the Nerve be agi- 
8 2 tated 


tated in the Brain, or in the Ear, ſince in both Caſes the ſame 
Senfation will be produced. This happens in a manner anala- 
gous to that in which a Fertige is produced; in which *tis ob- 
vious, that the circular Motion of the Spirits produces the fame 
Effect as the Objects ſeen would do, if they were actually in a 
gyratory Motion; or as it ha to phrenetic Patients, who 
imagine, that they ſee Motes, which have no real Exiſtence; and 
chis Symptom is only occaſioned by the Agitation of the Optic 
Nerve within the Brain. Thus as we aſcribe the Symptoms of 
Cataracts and Phrenſies to a depraved Imagination, we muſt alſo 
aſeribe to the ſame Origin thoſe Tinnituſes, which ſucceed the 
Diſorders of the Ear, which very oſten by no means depend 
on the Indiſpoſitions of the Organs of Hearing. f 
On this Hypotheſis we may eſtabliſn two Species of Tinni- 
tuſes, one of which is produced by the Diſorders of the Brain, 
and the other by thoſe of the Ear. Thoſe produced by the 
Diforders of the Ear, as has been already ſaid, are either true or 
falſe ; and, of theſe laſt, ſome are called Tinnituſes, ſome bum- 
ming Noiſes, ſome Tinglings, and others Murmurs, And in 
peneral we may affirm, that dull and heavy Noiſes are produced 
by a languid Agitation, and ſharp tingling Noiſes by a briſk 
and lively Agitation, which is ſufficiently confirmed by the re- 
mote Cauſes of theſe Symptoms. Rheums, for Inſtance, and 
Suppurations, where the Membranes are relaxed, generally pro- 
duce a heavy dull Noiſe ; whereas Inflammations, and Pains 
of the Ear, where the Parts are generally tenſe and dry, pro- 
duce Tinnituſes, and acute Sounds. We have Reaſon 4 
that all theſe Noiſes make the ſame Impreſſion on the Spiral 
Lamina, and ſemicircular Dutts, that acute and grave Sounds 
would do. | 

The Cure of a Tinnitus, in general, is to be managed accord- 
ing to the Diſeaſes of the Brain, or Ear, which have produced 
it. I add, that in Tinnituſes, er ſharp Noiſes,” we muſt uſe 
almoſt the ſame Remedies as in acute Pains, and Tenfions of 
the Membrana Tympans ; and that, in humming heavy Noiſes, 
we may uſe thoſe preſcribed againſt that Pain which is produced 
by Cold, and againſt a catarrhous Obſtruction; after which it 
will be no great Difficulty to chuſe the moſt proper, if we onl 
have a due Regard to all the ſeveral Circumſtances, from whic 
jaſt Indications may be taken. Du Verney. | 


DisoRDERs of the Ears. From CELsus. 


Next to the Eyes, Nature has affign'd the moſt uſeful Office 
of Life to the Ears But Diſorders in theſe latter are the more 
dangerous; for the Diſeaſes of the Eyes are confin*d to the Parts 
affected, but Inflammations and Pains of the Ears precipitate 
the Patient ſometimes into Madneſs, and Death itſelf. Where- 
fore we ought to be more careful to apply a Remedy in the 
Beginning, in order to prevent a greater Danger. 

As ſoon, therefore, 2s a Perſon feels a Pain 'in his Zar, let 
him betake himſelf to Abſtinence and Reft. On the next Day, 
if the Diſorder be increaſed, his Head is to be ſhaved, and 
anointed with Unguentum Irinum hot, and then be cover'd. 
But a great Pain, with a Fever and Want of Sleep, requires 
alſo Phlebotomy. If this be, for ſome Reaſons, judged improper, 
the Belly is to be evacuated. Hot Cataplaſms of Fenugreek, Lin- 
ſeed, or ſome other mealy Subſtance boiled in Mulſum, now-and- 
then changed, have a good Effect. Sponges alſo wrung out of 
hot Water, and apply'd at Intervals, are of Service. Pain 
being mitigated, a Cerate made of Unguentum Irinum, or Cy- 
prinum, is to be put round the Ear; ſometimes what is made 
of Oil of Roſes proves effectual. If the Vehemence of the 
Inflammation ' wholly deprives the Patient of Sleep, half the 
Quantity of bruiſed 8 is to be added to the Cata- 
plaſm, and theſe are to be boil'd together in Paſſum, or Mul- 

um. 
4 There ought alſo to be dropp'd into the Ear ſome Medi- 
cine, which is always to be warm'd, and is moſt conveniently 
inſtill'd by a Strigil : When the Ear is ſufficiently full, ſome 
fine Wool is to be put over it, to keep in the Liquor. So much 
is to be done in general. | | 
Particular Medicines are, Roſe- water, the Juice of the 
Roots of Reeds, Oil in which Earth-worms have been boiled, 
Juice of bitter Almonds, or of Peach-kernels. Compound 
emedies for mitigating the Pain and Inflammation, common- 
ly uſed, are, Caſtor and Opium bruiſed together, in equal 
antities, and then mix'd with Paſſum ; or equal Quantities 
of Opium, Saffron, and Myrrh, thus ' bruiſed , and 
moiſten'd at Intervals with Inſtillations, ſometimes of Oil of 
Roſes, ſometimes of Paſſum, or the bitter Part of the Egyptian 
Bean, bruiſed and mix'd with Oil of Roſes; to which ſome 
add a little Myrrh, or Opium, or Frankincenſe, withWoman's 
Milk, or the Juice of bitter Almonds, with Oil of Roſes. 


Of Pus, and the ill Smell of the EAns. 

If the Ears have Pus in them, it will be proper to inſtil Ly- 
cum alone, or Unguentum Irinum, or the Juice of Leeks with 
Honey, or the Juice of Centaury with Paſſum, or the Juice of 


a Pomgranate warm'd in its Shell, with the Addition of a little 
Myrrh. The following alſo is a good Medicine : | 


effectual to both theſe Purpoſes. The 


Take of that ſort of Myrrh call'd Sta, and daft 

one Dram two Grains and a half; bitter Almongs 
five ; Honey, half a Quarter of a Pint: Pound 
ther, and, when you uſe them, let them be 3 
the Shell of a Pomgtanate. 1 


Thoſe Medicines alſo which are good 
are effectual for Ulcers in the Fart; but if they are old 
abound: with Sanies, or corrupt Matter, the following Remel 


IL by Eraſſtratus, may very fitly be uſed: It conf 


for an ulcerated Mout 


r, Saffron, each one Dram two Grains 
Myrch, Miſy boiled (coctum), each two 8 
Grains; burnt Copper, two Drams five Grains: * 
them in Wine, and, when they are dry, add th ; 
Pint and a half of Paſſum, and boil them all op 
is to be uſed with an Addition of Wine and Ho, ; 
- Menopbilus's Remedy is alſo very eff; in thi | 
conſiſts of | * | y effectual in this Caſe: 


Long Pepper, one Dram two Grains and a half 
two Drams five Grains ; Myrrh, Saffron, Cine, 
Nard, Frankincenſe, Malicorium, the Inſide of the E, 
tian Bean, bitter Almonds, the beſt Honey, each p 
Drams ten Grains. While you are bruifing them, 
thereto ſome of the ſtrongeſt Vinegar, till the Wh 
becomes of the Conſiſtence of Paſſum. 


If there be much Pus, with an ill Smell, 


Take of Verdegriſe, Frankincenſe, each two Drams f 
Grains ; of Honey, one Sixth of a Pint; of Vinegar, 
Third of a Pint : Boil them all together, and uſe t 
with an Addition of ſweet Wine, The Juice of Henk 
alſo is, of itſelf, very effectual in this Caſe. 


A common and approved Remedy for all Diſorders of 
Ears, is the following, which was compoſed by Aſclepiads 


Take of Cinnamon, Caſfa, each one Dram two Grains 
a half; the Flowers of the round Juncus, Caftor, uf 
and long Pepper, Amomum, Myrobalans, each two & 
ples ; Male Frankincenſe, Syrian Nard, fat Myrh, 9 
fron, Spuma Nitri, each two Drams five Grains: Br 
them firſt ſeparately, then mix them, and bruiſe t 
over again in Vinegar, and fo put it by for Uſe, WI 
you have Occaſion to uſe them, dilute them with Vi 


gar. 


If the Ear run with Sanies, and there be a Tumor, it 
not be improper to ſyringe the Ear with mix d Wine, 
afterwards to inſtil ſome auſtere Wine mix'd with Oil of Ro 
to which a little Spodium may be added; or inſtil Lycium 
Milk, or the Juice of the Herba Sanguinalis with Roſe- ua 
or the Juice of a Pomgranate with a little Myrrh. 


Of a Sorpip ULCER of the EaRs.. 


If the Ulcers be ſordid or foul, it is beſt to waſh them 
with Mulſum, and then uſe ſome or other of the Rene 
before preſcribed, mix'd with Honey, If Pus run the mv 
the Head is to be ſhaved, and waſh'd with Plenty of bot! 
ter, which is alſo to be gargled : The Patient muſt walk 
he be tired, and be ſparing in his Diet. If a bloody Ma 
iſſue from the Ulcer, Lycium with Milk is to be infuſed! 
the Ear; or Water boiled with Roſes, and mix'd with 
Juice of the Herba Sanguinalis, or Acacia. 

If Fleſh be grown over the Ulcers, and the fame oy 
ill Smell, and Blood iſſues from it, it muſt be well waſh 
warm Water; after which a Decoction of F rankincenfe, 


degriſe, Vinegar, and Honey, or a Decoction of Verdegrie 

Honey, is to be infuſed into the Ear; or Squama F 

up with Sandarach, are to be inſtill'd into the ſame 19% 
IPC. 


Of Worms in the E ARs- ' 


Worms bred in the Ears, if toy lie near enough, - 
be drawn out with an Ear-probe z if they are too fen 


are to deſtroy them with Medicines, and be careful 


their future Breeding, White Hellebore, bruiſed u. g 
Bar alfo is w 


ich will eu 
whic del 


with a Decoction of Horehound in Wine, 
dead Worms to ſlide towards the exterior Parts 
when they may very eaſily be taken out. 


For an OBSTRUCTION in the AvDITOR | ” 
If the Auditory Paſſage be ftuffed, and 2 thick t 


within the Cavity, ſome of the beſt Honey oor p 110 
Ear: If this has but little Effect, you muff a % 


y Pass 


— 


AUR 


of Honey, two Drams five Grains of Verdegriſe, 


ian den together for Uſe. Iris, with Honey, is effectual 


ge fame Purpoſes or two Scruples of Honey and Roſe- 


. Or, 8 
banum, two Drams five Grains; Myrrh, Ho- 
= pro Gall, each two Drams five Grains; Wine 
ok to dilute the Myrrh. | 
For THIcKNEss of HEARING. 


ekneſs of Hearing come upon a Perſon, which com- 
ha after an — Head- ach, the Ear is, firſt 
| xi io be examin'd ; for either a Cruſt, ſuch as grows over 
e a Collection of Sordes, will appear in View, If 
2 te a Cruſt, ſome hot Oil, or Honey and Verdegriſe, or 
4 of Leeks, or Mulſum with a little Nitre, muſt be pour'd 
ue Fe: When the Cruſt is looſen'd, the Ear is to be 
el with warm Water, which may render the mollify'd and 
E ied Matter more eaſy to be extracted by the Ear-probe. 
There be Sordes, and thoſe of a ſoft Kind, they are to be 
gel with the ſame Probe; if they are hard, Vinegar with 
ide Nitre is to be injected, and the mollify'd Matter is to 
«trated, and the Ear cleanſed as before. If there remains 
Hezvineſs of the Head, it is to be ſhaved, and rubb'd gently, 
«for a long time, and anointed with Oil of Iris, or of Bay, 
kde Vinegar being mix'd with either of theſe Oils. Then 
Patient is to walk for a long while together ; and, after 
on, the Head is to be gently fomented with warm Water. 
Food muſt be very low, and Aliments of a middle Nature 
pare to be taken, and Drink much diluted : Gargariſms are 
etimes to be uſed. Injections alſo are to be made into the 
| of Caſtor with Vinegar, and Oil of Bay, and the Juice 
de Rinds of Radiſhes, or of wild Cucumbers, adding that 
Roſe-leaves bruiſed. The Juice of unripe Grapes, inſtill'd 


þ Oil of Roſes, is good alſo againſt Deafneſs. 


Of a NotsE in the EaRs. 


There is another Kind of Diſorder, when the Ears ſound 
hin themſelves ; whence alſo it comes to paſs, that they are 
led from receiving external Sounds. The Diſorder is 
beſt, when it proceeds from a Cold; worſe, when it is cauſed 
Viſeaſe, or an inveterate Head-ach ; but worſt of all, when 
kites its Riſe from the Approach of ſome great Diſeaſe, and 
ally the Epilepſy. | | 
lf the Diſtemper proceeds from a Cold, the Ear muſt be 
nel; and the Patient muſt hold his Breath, till ſome Hu- 
C froth out of his Ears. If a Diſeaſe, or Head-ach, be the 
Ie, the ſame Directions, as to Exerciſe, Friction, Perfu- 
and Gargarization, are to be obſerved as in the preceding 
«ers; and the Patient muſt keep to an extenuating Diet. 
Juice of Radiſh, with Oil of Roſes, or with the Juice of 
Cucumber- roots, or Caſtor in Vinegar and Oil of Bay, 
o be injected into the Ear. White Hellebore, bruiſed in 
du, and afterwards infuſed in boil'd Honey, and made 
n Collyrium, is to be put into the Ears. If the Diſorder 
Mg to none of theſe Cauſes, but terrifies the Patient with 
pectation of ſomething, worſe, Caſtor with Vinegar, or 
Wil of Iris.or Bay, is to be put into the Ear; or Caſtor, 
Uyith Oil of Bay, and Juice of bitter Almonds ; or Myrrh 
Nite, with Vinegar and Oil of Roſes. But in this Caſe 
is more to be expected from a Regimen of. Diet, in 
4 tte ſame Advice is to be follow'd, only with greater 
mes, as was given before; with this Addition, that as 
IS the Ringing in the Ears continues, the Patient muſt 
n abſtain from Wine. | | 
tte Noiſe be attended with an Inflammation, the Ear 
dantly mollify'd with Oil of Bays, or Oil of bit- 


Pcs, with which ſome mix Caſtor, or Myrrh. 


Hi to extract Things fallen into the EARs. 


15 ſometimes happen to fall into the Ear, ſuch as little 
e Animals. If a Flea be got into it, a little Wool is 
7 into the Cavity, into which the Animal may get, 
e taken out. If the Flea does not follow, or it be 
in mal, take a Probe wrapt in Wool, and, dipping it 
A a glutinous Reſin, particularly of Turpentine, in- 
Nin, the Ear, and turn it about 3 by which means you 
be an J Fog hold of the Creature, and fo pull it out. If 
Nat lan dead, it muſt be extracted with the Ear-probe, 
ith} * a little bent. If theſe fail, it may be drawn 
Pals the ſame manner as the other. 4 
6 means to force it out, or an Ear- 


Tank 


uarig Chſtere ), the Water being forcibly impell'd 


ate 5 ſometimes placed in ſuch a manner, as to be 
vis ©) Extremity, and the Patient is bound upon this 
beyond affected Ear towards it, ſo as the Zar does not 
es xy 3 then that Extremity of the Board, 


det, is to be ſtruck with a Hammer, and 


what was in the Far falls out by the Concuſſion, 
Lib. 6. Cap. 7 * 
DisoRDERs of the External EAR. 


Sometimes there happens a Fracture of the Cartilage of the 
Ear, in which Caſe, before Pus is found, a cong utinating 


C elſutz 


Medicine is to be apply'd ; for it often prevents a Suppuration; 


and confirms the Ear. Now we ought not to be ignorant, 
with regard to the preſent Subject as well as the Noſe, that the 
Cattilage itſelf is not conglutinated, but the Fleſh about it-in- 
creaſes, and the Place is conſolidated ; therefore if the Skin be 
broken, with the Cartilage, it is ſow'd up on both Sides; but 
I now ſpeak of a Fracture where the Skin remains entire. In 
this Caſe, if Pus be already generated, the Skin muſt be open'd 
in another Part, and the Cartilage againſt it be cut out, making 
a Wound in Form of a Creſcent ( Lunata Plaga) ; after which 
ſome gentle Styptic muſt be apply'd to ſtop the Blood, ſuch as 
Lycium dipt in Water. This done, let a Linen Cloth with a 
Plaiſter be laid on the Place, avoiding all fat Things; and behind 
the Ear let fine Wool be apply'd, ſufficient to fill the Vacuity 
between that and the Head: After this, the Wound is to be 
gently bound up, and on the third Day fomented with a Va- 
pour- bath. Abſtinence is as pry no" in the Beginning, in this 


as well as other Caſes, till the Inflammation ceaſes. Celſus, 
Lib. 8. Cap. 6. 


For a CoxTvus10N of the Ears. 


Hippocrates adviſes to let it alone; but, ſince we are often 
compell'd by the Patients themſelves to do ſomething, 


Take of Myrrh, Aloes, Frankincenſe, Acacia,. of each an 
equal Quantity; and, mixing them with Vinegar, or the 
White of an Egg, anoint the Part. Or, 


Take the Inſide of a hot Loaf, and bruiſe it in a Mortar 
with Honey, and ſo apply it. Or, 


Take of Bitumen, Frankincenſe, Aloes, the Fleſh of Houſe- 
ſnails, African Bulbi, of each an equal Quantity; 'bruiſe 
them in Vinegar, and fo uſe them. 


If an Inflammation ariſe, apply a Cataplaſm of Seſamum, 
or Alica, boil'd in Vinegar, Let the Cataplaſms be but thin, 
and not bound on, or but very ſlightly ; and put Wool, moi- 
ſten'd with Oil, into the Hollow of the Ear. P. Æginet. 
Lib. 3. Cap. 23. | 


Wounps of the External EAR. 


Wounds of the external Ear are either to be united and 
conſolidated by means of agglutinating Plaiſters ; or, in Caſes 
where the Cartilage is quite cut aſunder, by the Aſſiſtance of 
proper Suture, taking care at the ſame time to dreſs the Part 
affected with Lint, foak'd in ſome vulnerary Balſam, and to 
ſecure the Dreſſing by proper Bolſters and Bandage. In Wounds 
of the Ear, happening near the Meatus Auditorius, we are to 
take particular Care, that no Blood, or other Matter, be al- 
low?d to enter it, ſince, by that means, the Membrane of the 
Tympanim could not fail to be injured. In order, then, to pre- 
vent this Inconvenience, we ought always, on Occaſions of 
this Nature, carefully to guard the internal Ear by means of 
Lint, or Cotton, put into it: Heiſter. Inſtitut. Chirurg. 


Of an IMPERFORATION of the AUDITORY PASSAGE, 


This Defect is from the Birth, the Paſſage of Hearing being 
ſtopp'd by a Membrane, which ſometimes appears on the Super 
ficies, ſometimes is Seeply ſeated, It may alſo happen after the 
Birth, from a preceding Ulceration of the Parts about the Paſ- 
ſage, by which means Fleſh grows over it, and ſtops it up. 

If the obſtructing Membrane be deeply ſituated, the Under- 
taking is difficult; we ought, however, to attempt the Cutting 
it by ſome ſmall Inſtrument: If it lie on the Superficies, we 
are to cut it with a ſharp Knife, and, if it be neceſſary; take 
it quite off, If Fleſh be grown over the Paſſage, it muſt alſo 
be taken off with the Knife that is made for 1 a Pte- 
rygium or Polypus : Afterwards we take a Linen Tent, of a 
Size adapted to the Paſſage; and, moiſtening it with Water; 
roll it in Chakcitis powder'd, or ſome other Powder of that 
Kind, and thruft it into the Cavity, in order to prevent the 
Growth of new Fleſh. If there be an Inflammation, we im- 
mediately withdraw it; if Blood iſfue from the Paſlage, we 

ly a * dipp'd in cold Water; and uſe other proper 

Some Children have the Misfortune to be brought into the 
World with the Auditory Paſſage cloſed up, and obſtructed by 
means of a certain preternatural Coat, which is ſometimes 
thicker, and ſometimes thinner ; ſometimes diſcover' d as ſoon 
as they are born, and at other times not to be perceived, till, 
the Children growing up, a, Privation of Speech too palpably 
betrays it; for Deatneſs, and an Incagacity'vf uttering artieu- 
late 1 are generally inſeparable Attendants upen 9 

oraer. 


7 
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other. For this Reaſon, when we find, that a Child does not 
begin to ſpeak at the Age in which other Children uſually do, 
we are to take a minute and careful Survey of his Tongue 
and Ears; for i ads happens, that ſome Fault lies 
latent in the inner Ear, by means of which the natural Capa- 
city of Hearing is prevented and deftroy'd ; and this Defect is 
removed with more or lefs Difficulty, in proportion as it is 
feated deep and remote in the Ear, or near its Entrance: For 
when the very Entrance of the Paſſage is cloſed up by means of 
à certain Coat, the Cure is ſoon brought about; but when this 
Coat lies deeper, the Cure is leſs certain, and more difficult; 
becauſe in the laſt-mention'd Caſe, in our Attempts to cut or 
remove the preternatural Coat, the Membrane of the Tympa- 
num, which lies immediately behind it, is generally wounded 
along with it. In Caſes where a preternatural Membrane cloſes 
up the very Entrance of the Paſſage, *tis proper to make a cru- 
cial Inciſion into it, and prevent its Reunion, by means of a 
Tent kept in it as long as the Circumſtances of the Cafe ſeem 
to require. By this Method the deaf Patient, if free from 
every other Defect, will, in all Probability, receive his Senſe 
of Hearing, together with its natural Conſequence, a Capacity 
of Speech. If, on the contrary, this ſuperfluous and preter- 
natural Membrane ſhould happen to lie ſo deep, as to be contigu- 
ous to the Membrane of the Ty „ the Cure, as I have 
already ſaid, is generally doubtful and uncertain. But becauſe, 
in this Caſe, little, or rather no Relief at all, is to be expected 
without an Operation, it ſeems far more adviſeable, on ſome 
Occaſions, to attempt a Cure, tho? it ſhould prove unſucceſſ- 
ful, than to ſuffer the Patient to remain without any Aſſiſtance, 
and abandon him to Deſpair: And when the Operation is un- 
dertaken, this ſuperfluous and preternatural Coat is to be cut, 
either longitudinally or tranſverſly, as the Circumſtances of the 
Caſe require; but the Operator ought to have an exact and 
ſteady Hand, left with the Point of his Inciſion-knife he ſhould 
wound, or even quite pierce through, the Membrane of the 
Tympanum, which, in the Ears of Children, does not lie very 


deep 


Of ExTRANEOUS SUBST ANCES n the AupiToRY Pas- 
SAGE. 


Not only ſmall Pebbles, but Glaſs, Beans, and Carob-ſtones, 
may fall into the Ears. As for Glaſs and Pebbles, they remain 


in their proper Bigneſs; but Beans, and Carob-ſtones, and 


other things of that Nature, by imbibing the natural Humidity 
of the Body, ſwell, and occaſion very great Pain. 

Your only way then is, to take them out, either with the 
Ear-probe Hook, or Forceps, or to get them out by violent 
Concuſſion, placing the Ear upon a ſort of Circle. I have 
often extracted ſuch things, as well as Water fallen into the 
Ears, by Suction with a Reed, putting Wax about the End of 
the Reed next the Ear, in order to exclude the Air. For Peb- 

bles, and ſuch Matters, I got them out by putting ſome Wool 
about a Probe; and after ſmearing it with Reſin of T urpentine, 
or ſome other glutinous Subſtance, gently introducing it into 
the Chanel of the Ear. If this Way does not ſucceed, give a 
Sternutatory, and ſtop the Mouth and Noſtrils; but if this alſo 
be ineffectual, we muſt have recourſe to Surgery, before an In- 
flammation or Convulſions come on, or the Caſe be dangerous. 

Placing therefore the Patient upon the oppoſite Ear, we 
make a ſmall lunar Section at the Baſis of the Ear, behind the 
Part called the Lobe, and with the Hollow of the Probe take 
out the offenſive Matter; we then ſow up the Wound, and 
perfect the Cure with Vulneraries. P. Æginet. Lib. 6. 


Cap. 24. 


In what Manner preternatural Subſtances lodged in the Ears, 
and Things that have caſually fallen into them, are to be 
extracted. 


The Wax of the Ear, which was originally deſigned for 
excellent Purpoſes, is ſometimes preternaturally indurated; and 
ſometimes extraneous Subſtances, ſuch as a Pea, a Bean, a 
ſmall Stone, a Cherry-ſtone, an Animal of a ſmall Size, or 
other Things of a like Nature, fall accidentally into the Audi- 
tory Paſſage. Now two very im t Reaſons concur to 
render a cautious and expeditious Extraction of ſuch Subſtances 
highly proper and neceſſary : The one is, that the Patient may 
be ſpeedily freed from thoſe Pains, which, in Caſes of this Na- 
ture, are ſometimes very violent : 'The other is, that he may 
not be deprived of his Senſe of Hearing. . 

Which of the above-mention'd Subſtances is lodged in the 
Ear, may be learn'd not only from the Relation of- the Patient 
himſelf, but alſo by an io deen of the Ear, or by introducing 
proper Inſtruments, or „ for that Purpoſe. In Caſes 
where the Wax, being preternaturally indurated and dry'd, 
either renders the Hearing dull, or deſtroys it altogether, the 
moſt proper and efficacious Method which can be taken, is to 
drop a little of the Oil of Olives, or Almonds, or even a little 
warm Milk, into the affected Zar; ordering the Patient at the 
ſame time to recline his Head the oppoſite Way. A few Mi- 
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nutes after this, we muſt introduce a | 

with it draw out the offending Matter by lik oc "Probe, 
if it ſhould happen, that the Wax is harder than * ö 
being ſoften'd, and extracted by taking theſe Mea, wy 
they are to be repeated in the fame manner again = 
till ſuch time as the obſtructing Matter is entire] _ 
But if a ſmall Stone, or Cherry-ſtone, is lodged J 
the Paſſage _ carefully to be lubricated, by dr in the K 
tepid Milk or Oil into it; after which a proper F. l 
ſuch a Forceps as is repreſented by Letter F "Probe 
introduced, and the offending Subſtance 
utmoſt Caution and Delicacy. If a Pea, 
Subſtance of a like Nature, ſhould ha 
Ear, and become turgid, by means o 
ſture which ſurround it, Method of Re 


if it can neither be extracted by the Probe nor Forceps, ! 


muſt divide 
and then extra 


Sometimes very ſmall Animals, or Inſects, are alfo Nes 
the Ear, and excite a very troubleſome Tiiilain ar 
and ſometimes very acute Pains, by their Efforts to diſentz 
themſelves from the Wax in which they ſtick. In this Caf 
the Animal or Inſect can be diſcovered by the Eye, it is t 
forthwith extracted by the Probe or Forceps. But if it c 
poſſibly be ſeen, the moſt ſafe and commodious Method we 
take is, to 4 Oil of Almonds or Olives, or even { 
tepid Spirit of Wine, into the Patient's Ear; and to order 
to recline his Head to the oppoſite Side, that the Liquor ma 
retained, till we think the Animal or Inſect is killed; for 
the above-mentioned Subſtances all Animalcules or Inſect wi 
ever are very ſpeedily deſtroy d. Then the Liquor dropt 
the Ear is to be diſcharged, and the Paſſage to be careh 
cleanſed, by means of a Probe armed with Lint or Co 
Some Phyſicians in this Caſe order bitter Liquors, fuch a 
Decoction of Wormwood, ar of Colocynthis, to be di 
into the Ear, becauſe theſe Subftances alſo generally kill 
malcules or Inſects. But in my Opinion Oils, and Spir 
Wine, are, on theſe Occaſions, preferable to any other 
— whatever, ſince ſome Species of Animalcules are ſo 
from being kill'd by bitter Subſtances, that they rather de 
in them, whereas no Species of Inſect can be found, to 1 
Oils, and Spirit of Wine, do not prove mortal. 


Of TuBERCLEs form'd- in the MEaTUs AuDIToRIU 


Tis no uncommon Thing for Tubercles, or certain 
creſcences of Fleſh, to ariſe in the auditory Paſſage, whid 
only prove 2 to the Patient, but alſo do a conſide 


Injury to the Senſe of Hearing. If this Diſorder is recent, 
Tubercles, or ſuperfluous Fleſh, may, for the moſt pa 

deſtroy'd by the Uſe of corroding Medicines : But we m not deſe 
this Caſe, take care, that the deeper and more internal Part oodious 
Paſſage be ſufficiently guarded, and clos'd up with Lint or Colſh | mult, 
leſt, in Conſequence of a Negle& of this kind, any Part ment, 


corroding Application ſhould reach the Membrane of the I * Sl 


panum, and prove injurious to it : For which Reaſon it 
generally moſt adviſeable to uſe a Knife, or the Sciſſars, fo 
tirpating Tubercles of this kind, eſpecially when they do 
deep and remote in the Paſſage. But when a Protuberan 
this Nature lies more conceal'd, and at a greater — 
the external Orifice of the Paſſage, we muſt uſe ſmall ft 
and a proper Forceps, for drawing it towards us, and theo 
pate it as effectually and ſafely as we poſſibly can; after 
*tis proper to apply the Lapis Infernalis, again and 1 | 
remaining Roots of the Tubercle, till we ha | 
little, ſo thoroughly extirpated them, as to lea Med 
bability of the Tubercleꝰs riſing afreſh. If uſe J 
do not anſwer the Intention, and if the T c ty 
too deep and remote, a proper actual Cautery May | 
us'd with Succeſs. And, laſtly, that Ligatures elf ih 
and commodiouſly us'd in the Extirpation and any oy 
of this kind, is abundantly plain, from the Caſes fr 
illuſtrated with Figures in Zbldanus, Cent. 3. Of" 
the Chirurgia of Purmannus, p. 280. 5 
For the Method of burning the Ear, in or 


Tooth- ach, fee OpoNTALGIA, | 
i d 1 4 


Of Acous ric Inſtruments, ſuch as ars intende 
HEARING. 
her Glafſs 


As the Sight is aſſiſted by Spectacles, or ot 
triv'd for — Purpoſe, ſo the Hearing 15 ee 10 
and render'd quick, by means of proper In * 
call N feu Tho' theſe are of very various #2” yetl 
the moſt part bear ſome Reſemblance to 2 To and be 
ally found, that thoſe were moſt comm 5 1 l 
wer d the End, which were like a kind of ; ing 
ed, narrow at the Beginning, but diverging * that 
like a Trumpet, at the other # 


Extremity, ſucl 
ſented in Tab. 40. Fig. 2. Thoſe 


alſo delenb d 


{| ji 
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1 repreſented in Tab. 40. by Fig: 3. and 4. are 
pls ed. The two firſt of theſe — re- 
bl ted by Fig. 2- and 3. are us'd, by introducing the ſlender 
A, into the Ear, and holding them in that Poſition by 
Handles, B. The third of theſe Inſtruments, exhibited 
ib. 40- Fig. 4. being very ſmall, and wreath'd up in form 
E.G f. is, by Deckkers, in Exercitat. Practicis, re- 
tended as the mo commodious of all others; becauſe, in 
u ence of its Smallneſs, it may be ſo conceal'd under one's 
1. or a Wig, as ſcarce to be obſervable ; whilſt the ſlender 
' reſented by A, is introduc'd into the Ear, and the 
1 repreſented by B B carried round the Ear, in order 
cure it. But, after the moſt accurate Obſervation, I 
found, from Experience, that the two laſt- mention'd of 
4 Inſtruments are not ſo contriv'd, as to anſwer the 
"ton ſo well as the firſt of theſe Inſtruments, repreſented 
bie 2, which, beſides the Advantage of its Simplicity, I 
me always found to be more uſeful, in Caſes of this Nature, 
u the other two. Some Years ago there was a public Re- 
+ that one Truchet, a French Monk and Mathematician, 
\ for the ſingular Excellence of his Genius, was created 
Member of the Royal Academy of Paris, had, in that City, 
rind a certain acouſtic Inſtrument, which was not only ſo 
ll 25 that it might be conceal'd within the Ear, without 
jedting in the leak, but alſo ſo exquiſitely adapted to the In- 
ation, 2s to prove ſurpriſingly beneficial to the Hearing. But 
vt fort of Inſtrument this may be, or whether its Uſe is at- 
nel with ſuch uncommon Advantages, are Circumſtances of 
i | have not yet got ſufficient Information; tho” I have 
tonly diligently inquir'd after theſe Particulars, of ſome Ger- 
« Phyſicians of my Acquaintance, who reſided for ſome 
x at Paris, but alſo endeavour'd to get Satisfaction in this 
int, by writing Letters to ſome Surgeons and Phyſicians of 
bu, It were, however, to be wiſh'd, that Men of a me- 
ical Turn were more ſolicitous and induſtrious in contriving 
Iffrument of this kind, ſince it could not fail to be of ſin- 
ic Uſe and Advantage to Numbers of their Fellow- creatures. 
ne Years ago Reuſner, a Phyſician of * * in Ephem. Nat. 
, Cent. 5. Obſ. 6. recommended the Uſe of a certain Pipe, 
ale of gilded Silver, and about a Span in Length, in a Diffi- 
ty of Hearing, as alſo in Pains and ringing Noiſes of the 
n. He order'd this Pipe to be introduc'd into the affected 
i twice or thrice every Day; and aſſerted, that, by Suction, 
pernicious Air, which, he ſuppos'd, prov'd injurious to the 
V and excited the above-mention*d Diſorders, might be ex- 
Wed, But as tis very much to be doubted, whether this 
Inicious Air is the Cauſe of theſe Diſorders of the Ears, ſo 
ther have I been able to diſcover, why this Pipe ſhould be 
Ke of Silver, rather than any other Metal, why it ſhould be 

or what its particular Form or Size ſhould be, ſince he 
dot deſerid'd it. In the mean time, till better and more 
modious Inſtruments for aſſiſting the Hearing are found 
, Imuſt, from my own Experience, recommend that ſimple 
nument, almoſt of the Shape of a Horn, made either of 
Ber Silver, and repreſented by Fig. 2. as the moſt uſeful 
efficacious in Diſorders of this kind 


The Method of boring the Lopts of the EAks. 


te Method of boring the Lobes of the Ears is thus: Firſt 
b the Place to be pierced, which ought to be the Middle 
le Lobe, is to be mark'd with Ink. Then, taking the Ex- 
Wy of the Lobe in one Hand, and a common Steel Needle, 
2 — in the other, you are to perforate the 
5 4 the Lobe, in the very Part mark'd. Then you are 
. thro? the Perforation a Thread, or round Piece of Lead, 
5 repreſented Tab. 40. Fig. 7. This muſt be bended 
he orm of a Ring, which, r ſome ſucceeding Days, 
Dr twice or thrice a Day with Oil of Eggs, or 

1 and now- and-then gently mov'd backwards 

hea _y till the Lips of the Perforation are indurated, 
1 rerfo t, in performing this Operation, 'tis adviſe- 
te "gg a little higher than the Middle or inferior Parts 
e ; leſt by the Leaden Ear-rings, or Filaments, 
ma; ſhould be dilacerated. But, for performing this 
lite Þ ich the greater Accuracy and Expedition, ſome of 
* n have invented an Inſtrument for this very 
Plates => is repreſented Tab. 40. Fig. 5 Between the 
that "Ts Machine, the Ear is plac'd, in ſuch a Poſi- 
Hole,” B, ſhall exhibit to the View the Part of 


by meu © 90 fix and ſecure the Lobe ſufficiently. 
Raf bees of a Steel, a Gallen, or a Silver Needle, 
Wore of; mon Form, or, which is better, by one hol- 
the Lobe Extremities, ſuch as that repreſented: in Fig. 6. 


b. Nag 7. which is inſerted. within the Hollow 

ing; » May be left in the Perforation by way 
Ihe hieb, as 1 have already ald, muſt be gently 
Or ve hea]? and forwards,:;:till- the ips of the Per- 
d. But, inſtead of this-Needle, I think we 


A the Head of the Seapes; 
7 
e g. der Perforation, | Then the Ring, A, is to be 


Itſelf is fo perforated, that the leaden Filament, 


may ſtill more commodiouſly uſe that repreſented by Fig: 8. 
which, at its obtuſe Extremity, is divided like a Larding- pin; 
that it may the better retain and tranſmit the Leaden Filament; 
which is to be introduc'd into the Diviſion, after half of the 
Needle is paſſed thro* the Lobe. But tho* Perforation of the 
Ears is generally perform'd, rather with a View to gratify the 
Fair Sex with the additional Ornaments of Ear-rings, than for 
as medicinal Purpoſes ; yet, if we may believe Riverius, Ob/. 
edic. 100. and ſome other Phyſicians, it is ſo noble and 
effectual a Remedy againſt ſome Di fordets, that none can poſſibly 
exceed it ; For, 492 Riverius, if a triangular red-hot Needle is 
paſſed thro* the Lobe of the Ear; and if, as in a Seton, a 
Cord of Linen or Silk is introduc'd into the Perfotation, in 
order to keep it open, by drawing it backwards and forwards ; 
tis ſcarce credible what a large Goantity of noxious Humours 
ſhall be deriv'd to the Part, and diſcharg'd, or how ſucceſsfully 
the moſt terrible Diſorders of the Eyes, the Teeth, and even. 
the Breaſt itſelf, may be cur'd, and the Danger of a Conſump- 
tion carry'd off by this means. So that *tis no wonder if ſome 
of our modern Phyſicians, eſpecially ſuch as are employ'd in 
curing Diſorders of the Eyes, have begun by degrees to intro- 
duce the Perforation of the Ears into Practice. M. A. Seve- 
rinus | Lib. de Effic. Medic.) alſo aſſerts, with Paracelſus, that 
this Operation is peculiarly advantageous in a beginning Deafs 

neſs. Heifter. Inſtitut. Chirurg. 
E xplication of the Figures exhibited in Tab. 19. relative to 

the Organ of HEARINxG. From Du Verney: 


Fig. 1. Repreſents the temporal Bone as large again as it 
naturally is, with its ſquamoſe Parts cut off, and its long Canal 
as much abraded as is neceſſary to give a fair and open View of 
the Membrana Tympani. 
A exhibits a fore Proſpe& of the Membrana Tympani in its 
natural Situation. : 
B the Manubrium of the Malleus apply'd behind this Mem- 
brane. i 
C the long Branch of the Incus which appears thro? this 
Membrane, though tis ſituated at a ſmall Diſtance from it. 
D the Head of the Malleus. 
E the ſolid Part of the Incus, with its ſhort Branch. 
i F theſe diſcover'd by this Diſſection of the adjacent 
arts. 
G the bony Canal half abraded. 
H the Maſtoide Apophyſis. 
I the Styloide Apophyſis. | | 
K the external Muſcle of the Malleus in its natural Situation. 
L a prick'd Line denoting the ſlender Apophyſis of the Mal- 
tens, in which this Muſcle is inſerted, 


Fig. 2. Exhibits a lateral Proſpe of the Membrana Tympani, 
that its Inclination may be the better obſerved. : 


Fig. 3. Exhibits the ſame Proſpect of the Membrana Tym- 
pani inſerted in the Extremity of the bony Canal. It alſo re- 
preſents the Manner in which that Side of the bony Canal, 
which is neareſt the Face, lies diſtant at its Jower Extremity 
from the Membrana Tympani, and how it inſenſibly approaches 
to it in proportion as it aſcends. A, A, A, that Side of the 
bony Canal which lies neareſt the Face. 

Fig. 4. Exhibits a lateral View of the Incus and Stapes in 
their natural Situation. | 

A repreſents the ſolid Part of the Incus. 

B its ſhort Branch, of which, in this Diſpoſition of the Parts, 
we have a fore 4 gn 

C its long Branch. 8 : 5 ; 

D the Head of the Stapes join'd to the long Branch of the 
Incus, by means of the fourth ſmall Bone: 1 


Fig. 5. Repreſents the Roſtrum or Beak of the long Branch 
of the Incus, the fourth ſmall Bone, and the Head of the Sta- 
pes with its Cavity; but all four times as large as their natural 
Bulk. | 5 

A the Roſtrum of the long Branch of the Incus. 

B the. fourth ſmall Bone. R 

C the Head of the Szapes with its Cavity. 


Fig. 6. Repreſents the Stapes five times as large as its natural 
Bulk; - 


I 


B its Neek. F een 
C C its Branches ſulcated. 
D its Baſis. 21 

E the Membrane of the Stapes. e 
Fr 7. Repreſents the Baſis of the Stapet in the fame Situs 
| 31 ſhew, that it is alſo ſulcated. g , 


* ” 


D the Baſis of the $1ape:. 5 ee e ha” 
Fg. 8. Repreſents the Stapes with its Muſele in their natu- 
ral Situation. „ N 


4 A th 8 7 - WF M a $#* 7 * 5 18 3 " I 
B its uſcle : But both as lage ain ds , 
9A | ; 


" — — — — 
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epreſents the ſmall Bones in the Situation, 


* 
'd to the Duct, which pe- 


9. R 
feen, when the Eye is a 
into the Maſtoide A 
A the ſolid Part of the Incus. 
Ba fore View of its ſhort Branch. 
C its long Branch. | 
Da poſterior View of the Manubrium of the Malleus. 
E repreſents the ſuperior Part of the Stapes. 
Fig. 16. Repreſents the ſmall Bones in their natural Situa- 
tion, as they are ſeen on the oppoſite Side when the Eye is ap- 
ply'd to the Duck which goes from the Ear to the Mouth. 
A the Head of the Malleus, which conceals the ſolid Part 
of the Incus, and its ſhort Branch. 
B the Manubrium of the Malleus. 
O the long Branch of the Incus. | 
D a fide View of the Stapes. In this Repreſentation of the 
ſmall Bones, a ſmall Rod is acroſs, in order to ſhew what is 
ſuperior, and what inferior, accotding to the various Views and 
Proſpects. | 
Fig. 11. Exhibits a poſterior View of the temporal Bone as 
much abraded as is neceſſary, to expoſe the Membrana 7 | 
to the Sight. Upon which Membrane are diſcover'd the Mal- 
les and Incus in their poſterior and anterior Views, together 
with that ſmall nervous Branch call'd the Chorda Tympani, as 
alſo the Tendon of the external Muſcle of the Malleus, all in 
their natural Situation: As alſo the Cavity which receives the 
Head of the Malleus ; and the ſolid Part of the Incus. 
As poſterior Proſpect of the ſquamoſe Part of the Tempo- 
ral Bone. - 
B the Maſtoide Apophyſis exhibited in the ſame Situation. 
C C the Os Petroſum abraded. 
- D the Membrana Tympani. 
'E the Malleus. | 
F the {ncus, whoſe ſhort Branch lies upon the Entrance of 
the Meatus, which penetrates into the Sinuſes of the Maſtoide 
Apophyſis. 
G the Foramen of the Audi Nerve. 
I. the Tendon of the external Muſcle of the Malleus. 


2, 3- the Chorda Tympani. 


Fig. 12. Repreſents the half of a Head, leſs by a third than 
the natural Bulk, with the whole ſuperior Part of the Cranium 
taken away, and the ining Part cut perpendicularly thro' 
the Middle of the Noſe, that the Orifice of the Duct coming 
from the Ear to the Palate may be diſcover'd. 
A Ache Cavity of the Noſe, with its Laminæ. 
B the Bottom of the Palate. | 
C the Orifice of the Dua coming from the Ear to the 
Palate. | | 
I. its cartilaginous Side, which forms a Border reſembling 


a Creſcent. 
D the Wind- pipe cut thro? the Middle. 


Ng. 13. Repreſents the Temporal Bone as large again as 
its natural Bulk, and prepar'd in ſuch a manner as to expoſe to 
View the Cochlea, and the ſemicircular Dudts, in their natural 
Situation. | | 

A the Arch of the Veſtibulum. | 
B the Fene/tra Qvalis, mark'd by a prick'd Line. 

C the Feneftra Rotunda open. | 

D the Spiral Lamina, mark'd by a prick'd Line, ſeparate 
from the ſpiral Canal which covers it ; and from the Mem- 
brane by which it adheres to the Surface of that Canal. 

I, 2, 3. the three ſemicircular Ducts in their natural Situa- 
tion. 1. the Superior. 2. that in the Middle. 3. the Infe- 
rior. That in the Middle, and the Inferior, are open, in or- 
der to ſhew, that they are hollow. 

Ng. 14. Repreſents the Covering of the Cuchlea taken off, 
and view'd internally, in order to diſcover the Spiral, Samioval 
* C [ N * . : £ 6 

N. B. This is alſo repreſented Tab. 9. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 15. Repreſents the Cochlea ſeveral times larger than the 
natural Bulk, and view'd according to its Heighth. In order to 


* 


view it in this Situation, the anterior Part of its Covering is 


only raiſed by a perpendicular Section, which ſhews in what 
manner the Lamina makes two Circumvolutions and an half 
round the Spindle; in what manner it adheres to the Sutface 
of the which ſerves inſtead of a Vault to it ; and laſtly, 


in which 


ſemicircular Canal, the ſecond the ſuperior Orifice of tt 


- Coaſts of Gai ie 
but ohe Shell whicti-defends it from Injuries, ay 
the Shape of an Ear, It adheres to the Rocks l 


AUR 


4> 5, 6. the two Turns and | 
4, 5, 6. the two ams and an half made by the 6; 


, 2, 8. 
4, 5, 6. embrane which adheres to it. TH. 
pears to be ſeparated from it by an intermediate Li d which a 


ine, 
Fig. 17. Repreſents the Spindle ſeveral ti | 
natural Bulk z upon which we may obſerve Fay Tas 5 
Cireumvolutions of the ſpiral Lamina, and ſpiral Dua * 


I, 2, 3. the Traces of the Circumvol | 
Lamina, which are pierc'd with ſeveral ſmall Holes. . 7 
Paſſage to the Filaments of the auditory Nerve. 

4, 5, 6. the Traces made by the Edges of the ſpiral Dug 


Fig. 18. Repreſents the Cochlea in an erect Poſe; 
one half cut off by a perpendicular Secti pay ©: 
except that in this the — is F 615 


b ne is more abraded. 

only deſigned for the Illuſtration and — . % 
third Figure. It is ſufficient to obſerve, that in this the - 
na appears ſeparated from the Surface of the Duct, that th. 
terior Part of this Duct may appear the more conſpicuoul 
and that we may ſee more diſtinclly in what manner its & 


are lengthen'd out in order to be join'd to the Spindle, 


Fig. 19. Repreſents the Veſtibulum and the ict 
Dus open, in order to oer the Diſtrib — 

a the arterial Branch, which enters the Veſtibulum, 

6 a ſmall Branch of this Artery, which paſſes thro! the c 
mon Entrance of the Veſtibulum, and diftributes itſelf to 
ſuperior and inferior Dus. 

c the Branch which diſtributes itſelf over the middle Dus 


Fig 20. Repreſents the Arteries of the Cachlea, Ve F 


and three ſemicircular Dutts. 

A the Fene/tra Rotunda. 

B the Aperture of the Du# affording a Paſſage for the 
fels ; this is at the Entry of the inferior Winding of the 
chlea. It appears, that one Part of theſe Veſſels is diſtri 
to all the Cochlea, and another to the Ye/tibulum, and 
JAS Du#ts, which laſt are repreſented as ſuſpends 

ir. 


Fig. 21. Repreſents a Portion of the Vſilulum, and the 
ſemicircular Dudts, ſuſpended in the Air, in order to ſhey 
natural Situation, and their Orifices. 

A the inferior Portion of the Veſtibulum. 

B the ſuperior Du#. 

C the inferior. 

D that in the Middle. 

1. the Orifice of the ſuperior ſemicircular Duc. 

2. the firſt Orifice of the middle DuR. 

3- the Orifice of the inferior DuR. 

4. the other Orifice of the middle DuQ. 

5. the common Orifice of the ſuperior and inferior D 

6. the firſt Aperture, which affords a Paſſage to one 
Branches of the ſoft Portion of the auditory Nerve. 

7. the ſecond Aperture, which affords a Pallage to: 
Branch of the ſame Nerve. 


Fig. 22. Repreſents the YV:ftibulum in the ſame Situat 
in the former Figure, with the Nerves of the three /em 
Du#ts ſuſpended in the Air. | 

a a Branch of a Nerve which enters the /efibulum 
Opening mark'd 6 in Fg. 21. It divides itfelf inte 
Branches, of which the enters the Orifice of the 1 
ale Canal, and the third, which is the ſmalleſt, deſct 
enter the common Orifice. - _ 

b the Branch which enters the Opening mark d 7 in! 
and which is divided into two Branches, the inferior 9 
enters the Orifice of the #m/trior Du#, and the other 
into the common Orifice, and unites itſelf to the third 
mark'd 2 Theſe Nerves are here repreſented l 


AURIS/ MARINA. 


A. Shell-fih, very comma! 
Szatla , 
wernſry and Normandy, and choſe of 095! 


in what manner the Sides of, GL ng eye Tus Dich is. ä t the People of the 
become as ſmall and ſlender as the Lamims itſel . i» his Fiſh is not eaten raw, but the ple i, 
Ache inferior Portion of the /efibulum, which did not na- 
turally belong wor ps fee, BYE bas It th order to ſhew in 
what — thy 42 n Cuy, and 
paſſes before the Fina Rotunde. „  -Sjiellion/the Margin is: oo 
. four wy. by'n Membratic =. Gender Hole, aod.on 6 lon refbendles Mother of ar 
. as the Membrava Tympant. „ » ADRISCALPIUM;-from- en, an Bay 1 
„ 3- the two Turns and an half made by the fpiral-La- /an Inftrument'to take 


1 ethbr;oxtianoous Way, but of the La. 4 
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AURORA CONSURGENS. A whimſical Phraſe of the melting the Powder into Cold. The chief Virtues of this 
miſts, by which they would expreſs the Vegetation of TinQure are owing to the Oil of Roſemary. | 
158500. The Aurum Fulminam is eſteemed, not only for its fulmi- 
RUM, Offic. Fabr. x. Schrod. 361. Worm. 114. nating Quality, but alſo for the Medicinal Virues attributed 

quilt. Fofl, 45 Aldrov. Muſ. Metal. 37. Mer. Pin. 208. to it; and is prepared in this mannet : 
alc. Muſ. 436. Kentm. 58. Aurum, Sol, Take of Spirit of Nitre, an Ounce ; diſſolve therein a Dran 


* x GOLD > | a Ch of Sal Ammoniac ; throw into this Solution a Dram of 
Gold, Arm in Latin, evo in Greek, Sol by the Chy- Gold Duſt, and diſſolve it by a moderate Heat. Then 


; 
; oft noble, moſt perfect, and heavieſt of all Me- a * 
— 9 — * FE SI eee e pour into the Solution by Drops, Oil of Tartar per Deli- 

„ ee eng en cent ts hes Rank: in Rivers quium, till the Ebullition ceaſes. The Gold will be pre- 

« ſometimes ary : % _ Cipitatedlikea yellow Mud. Then having poured off the 


efts and Fiſſures of Stones, either in Duſt, or Fg 8 
e The. Ores from which Gold is extracted by ſes pra by 228 waſh and edulcorate the Powder, 
Fre, are ſometimes a kind of Pyrites, of an aſh- or purple - ; | 
war, It is often found with Orpiment, and is likewiſe This Powder, even by a gentle Attrition, goes off with a 
tmetimes hid in the Mines of other Metals, eſpecially of Sil- violent Noiſe, and, taken inwardly, is thought to be Diapho- 
bum which it muſt be ſeparated by various Contrivances. retic; but it may more truly be ſaid to relax the Inteſtines, as 
Nere are many Rivers, among the Sands of which Gold iS was obſerved by Ludovicus and Koninz, who affirm, that this 
band in ſmall Grains, and there are large Gold Mines in Nor- Preparation being given in Fevers, in which the Patient in- 
wn, Hungary, and Guinea; but the richeſt are in Peru and (lines to a Diarrhœa, promotes that Diſcharge, and, on that 
Ks | : Account ſometimes proves fatal. | 
| Gold is the heavieſt of all Metals, and of all known Bodies; Laſtly, the Chymiſts tell us very wonderful Things about 
he withal ſo ſoft and ductile, that it may be extended ſo as to the Philoſophers Stone, or an univerſal Tincture; which being 
pe its Surface increaſed to 652,590 times. In all common projected on the ignobler Metals, penetrates their Parts ſo 
Firs, it remains fixed; and, even when expoſed in the Focus mtimately, without any viſible Shew, that ww are in an Inftant 
o the greateſt Burning-glaſs, it ſuffers that Heat for a preat changed to a Metal, that has the Colour an Weight of Gold. 
ple, before it begins to evaporate. It never contracts Ruſt, They amuſe us likewiſe with an univerſal Medicine, which 
pi diſoluble in Aqua Regia. It is capable of being pene- cures all Diſeaſes, and purges the Blood from all Diſorders 
gated by Mercury, and its Texture fo far opened, as to be by a kind of Irradiation ; fo that Life and Health may be pre- 
mel into a ſoft Amalgama. It may be calcin'd by common ſerved for a very long Time, if not to Eternity. As I know 
kiphur, if ſet on F ire and flaming. When diſſolved by Aqua nothing of this univerſal Medicine, I can fay nothing about it; 
Ig, it may by Oil of Tartar per Deliquium, be precipitated And for the Philoſophers Stone, the Materials from which it 
wt a blackiſh Powder, which being gently heated, either by js to be prepared are hitherto undetermined, as well as the 
Fre or by Attrition, flies off into the Air with a great Noiſe ; Method of preparing it, whatever impertinent, ignorant Pre- 
ace it has the Name of Aurum Fulminans. e ſame Ef- tenden may boaſt. By. theſe Pretenſions, however, they have 
A vill happen by uſing Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, or any other found the ecret, if not of making Gold, yet of getting Gold 
nous Spirit, inſtead of Oil of Tartar ; butthen the Fulmi- already made into their Hands, and for that Reaſon every pru- 
ion requires a greater Degree of Fire. ; dent ought to beware of them. Geoffrey. 
The Analyſis or Reſolution of this Metal has been hitherto Tig obvious to every one converſant in Matters of a phyſical 
myted without any Succeſs, The Sulphur and Earth ſeem Nature, that for a great while, eſpecially ſince Chymiſtry be- 
de ſo ſtritly united in it, as not to be ſeparable by the gn to be cultivated and improved with Care an Accuracy; 
mon Powers of Fire; and in the Focus of the greateſt 33 prepared of Gold have been in great Repute, as be- 
ming-plaſs, intire Parcels of it fly off, without any apparent ing of a comforting Quality to the Conſtitution, and accommo- 
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a Hon into its Principles. : dated to the Cure of almoſt all Diſeaſes ; for the A tients ima- 
** The Uſe of Gold in Phyſic was unknown to the antient gined, that the Planets had a peculiar Connexion with, and | 
| Wh, The Arabians talked of its Medicinal Virtues, — over, the Viſcera of the human Body, and, in like J 


mixed it in their Compoſitions, being previouſſy reduced manner, over the ſeveral Metals lodg'd in the Bowels of the 
lin Leaves, upon a Perſuaſion, that it comforted the Heart, Earth. For this Reaſon they affixed the Names of the Planets 
lanlarited the Spirits; and that therefore it was proper in to Metals; and as they obſerved, that the Sun diffuſed 
Wptations of the Heart, and in Melancholies. The Chymiſts Warmth, Vigour, Life, and Fruitfulneſs, to all Animals and 
_ that a moſt powerful fixed Sulphur is contained Vegetables on our Globe, they imagined that Gold was alſo 
a, which, if it be mixed with the Blood, preſerves it from all capable of producing a like Effet. And this common Tradi- 
Myption, and reſtores and revivifies human Nature in the ſame tion, or rather Fiction, infatuated not only the Vulgar, but 
mer 3 the Sun, the great Original of this Sulphur, en- 16 the Literati, and more eſpecially the Phyſicians, to ſuch a 
: . Many Authors are of a quite different Opi- Degree, that they firmly believed, that Medicines, duly pre- 
* — the Effects of Gold are found not — — —— pared from Gold, were far ſuperior to all others, and operated 
. 
5 . miſtaken Notion of Go ing able to cu 8 
) n the Confec?io Alkermis Regia, the Confectio de Hyacin- 8 partly 3 Ignorance of 3 Philoſophy, 2 
| P * Diamargarite Frigidus Pulvis L etificans, and of the real Manner in which Medicines ated, and partly from 
* anunicus, all of Charas. It is likewiſe uſed to gild the inſatiable Avarice of Practitioners ; for when theſe ſo much 
—_—_ , : | extolled Preparations of Gold are brought to the Teſt in a chy- 
ir Virtues of the Chymical Preparations of Gold are equally mical and rational Manner, it will be obvious, that they are ſo 
ba uk they ſeem to derive their Energy, not from far from doing any Good, that they rather do Harm; for, firſt, 
N — tem the Menſtrua, and other Subſtances mixed Preparations of Gold, whether exhibited in Subſtance, or in the 
hat an, dance we may conclude, that the moſt valuable Form of Crocus, or in Powder, produce no manner of Effect, 
LOOP of all Metals is the moſt uſeleſs in Phyſic, becauſe nothing in Nature is capable of diſſolving Gold beſides 
17 conſider'd as an Antidote to Poverty. Aqua Regia. And as Metals cannot act upon Bodies, till they 
| nture of Gold, or Aurum Potabile, made in this pe firſt ſo effectually diſſolved, as to be able to enter their Pores ; 
1 B this; and fince no Liquor or Menſtruum capable of producing this 
* of | ? , Effect is found within the Body; tis plain that Gold in Sub- | 
as Gold, half a Dram 3 of Aqua Regia, two ſtance muſt remain intire and untouched, and conſequently can 
— Make a Solution, and pour upon it of the produce no manner of Effect upon the human Body. | 
be * Oil of Roſemary, an Ounce. Shake Then again, when Gold is diſſolved, this can be dorte by no | ! 
iel 22 well, and the Spirit of Salt will ſubſide, de- other means than Aqua Regia, or common Salt and Nitre. | 
"yt its yellow Colour, which is retained in the Oil Theſe two laſt-mentioned Ingredients muſt be thoroughly boiled | 
b 1 the Top. Separate this Oil from the Spirit with Gold Leaves in a ſufficient Quantity of Water. But the 
WW ion, Mix it wi four or five Drams of Spirit Solution ured in both theſe manners aſſumes a ſeptic and 
lbs h reRify'd z digeſt thera for 2 Month, and corroſive Nature, though that obtained-by the former Proceſs is | 
k I. will acquire a purple Colour. This Tincture more remarkably fo, than that procured by the other; for as | 
0 Bil and- Sudorific, - and is recommended in Mercury, Copper, and Silver, when diſſolved by Salts; or theit | 
2 evers. The Doſe is from three to fifteen Spirits, acquire ſo ſtrong and virulent a Nature, as by corrod- | 
, A the — 2 65 Coats of by Stomach 2 qe to excite | 
111 4 - | . Gripes, Spaſms, Amxieties, Purging, and Vomitipg ; ſo the 
| mal this is not a genuine Tincture of Gold, be- farts Vis tune attends the Solution of Gold ; a hog Drops of 
lou Þ divided into very ſmall Parts, by the Spiculz which, exhibited in an aqueous Vehicle, I have often found to 
* le 3 the Oil of Roſemary 3 excite Gripes, Spaſms, and Anxieties of the Præcordia. 
b Pnporatts, AY radical Tincture of Goll, which may For this Reaſon I think it highly proper to give a Caution 
| eng the Oil, be reduced te 2 Powder, and with regard to the wary and prudent Uſe of maui kiel, 


\ & 
* 


whether Gold or Silver, and to adviſe the Uſe of ſafer Reme- 
dies in their ſtead. a 

When many of the Chymiſts and Phyſicians obſerved, that 
when Gold was diſſolved with Salts, or acid corroſive Spirits, it 
was fo far from reſtoring and recruiting Strength in an incom- 


1. and uncommon manner, that it aſſumed a draſtic vio- 


ent Quality, which was prejudicial and offenſive to the Conſti- 
tution; they began to think, that Gold was to be radically 
diſſolved, and that by this means they ſhould obtain a highly 
promiſing, and as it were an univerſal Medicine. By radical 
and intimate Solution they mean no more than a Solution by 
which the conſtituent Particles of Gold are fo Gneny and 
effectually ſeparated and torn from their original Craſis, Union, 
and Texture, that the higheſt Attempts of Art ſhall never after- 
wards be able to reduce them to true Gold. For this Purpoſe 
they thought the common Menſtruums entirely inſufficient, and 
imagined that the Effect could only be brought about by ſome 
inſipid Menſtruum of fo fine and ſubtle a Nature, as to enter 
its ſmalleſt Pores, and its minuteſt Interſtices. | 

But without any Contempt for the Abettors of this Notion, 
I muſt, for the Honour of Truth, declare, , that I think theſe 
Conceits of the Chymiſts partly pleaſing and delufive Chimeras, 
and partly intereſted and mercenary Frauds, by means of which 
they hunt for Fame and Riches ; for the Subtilty and intimate 
Connexion and Adheſion of the Particles of Gold are almoſt 


incomprehenſible, ſince one Grain of Gold diflolved is capable 


communicating a metallic Taſte, and a reddiſh Colour, to 
an incredible 2 of Water. Ihe Fluid then which muſt 
diſſolve the intimate Commixtion and Adheſion of theſe minute 
Particles, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt oſ the moſt ſubtile Parts, that 
it may penetrate into theſe inconceivably narrow Pores. Now 
tis very much, and at the ſame time very juſtly, to be doubted, 
whether there is in Nature a Subſtance from which ſuch a Men- 
ſtruum can be prepared. Tis true there is in Quickſilver a 
highly ſubtile inſipid Fluid, which penetrates the Pores of Gold, 
but it cannot deſtroy the Texture of the ſmalleſt Corpuſcle of 
that Metal; for, upon the Removal of the Mercury, the Gold 
is reſtored to its primitive Form and Nature. ; 
And indeed I cannot help being ſurpriſed, why the happy 
Poſſeſſors of theſe wonderful Arcana do not talk of a radical 
Solution of ſome other Metal, ſuch as Silver, Mercury, or 
Copper, ſince their perfect Menſtruum ought to be capable of 
diflolving all Metals, becauſe, being more igncble than Gold, 
their Contexture is conſequently looſer, and the Coheſion of 
their Parts leſs; but what Chymiſt ever yet dared to ſubject a 
real Experiment to the Eyes or Judgments of the Intelligent, by 
means of which a radical Solution of Mercury or Lead might 
be obtained ? | 

Then again, though it ſhould be granted, that there is in Na- 


ture, or that there may be prepared by Art, ſuch a Menſtruum 


as is capable of ſo thoroughly reducing Gold to its firſt Prin- 
ciples, that there is no more any Poſſibility of their being re- 
duced to Gold, yet ſtill a Doubt remains, whether, when the 
Contexture and Adheſion of the Gold is thus diſſolved, it ſtill 
remains to be Gold, or whether it does not paſs into ſome other 
Subſtance of a quite different Nature from that Metal, ſince it 
is well known, that the Form and Eſſence of Bodies depend 
upon the Diſpoſition of their Pores, and the Coheſion of their 
Parts; and that all their Virtues and Operations flow from 
theſe, as from their original Source. Since then, upon their 
Hypotheſis, ſo ſalutary and analeptic Qualities are aſcribed to 
Gold, becauſe. it is ſo agreeable to the Heart, and vital Spirits; 
and ſince, when the Texture of that Metal is deſtroy d, it is no 
longer genuine Gold ; we may from this juſtly infer, that the 
Virtues of a Medicine thus prepared are not to be aſcribed to 
Gold as Gold, but to another Mixture ariſing from the Diſſo- 
lution of that Metal; for which Reaſon, ſuch a Medicine can- 
not properly be called Aurum Potabile. 

But ſtill it would be ſufficient for their Purpoſe, if it was ab- 
ſolutely evident, that ſuch a Medicine could poflibly be prepared 
from Gold; for *tis to be obſerved, that no one has hitherto 

roduced a fair and unexceptionable Example either of the 
Really or Poſſibility of ſuch a Solution. I have often told 
theſe impudent — 2 that I abſolutely deny'd the Exiſtence 
of an inſipid Menſtruum, which, without producing a radical 
Solution, could ſo much as ſimply diffolve the more ignoble 
Metals, much leſs Gold; and have offered to pay them an hun- 
dred Dollars, if, in my Preſence, they would exhibit an Expe- 
riment of this Kind, aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that I 
ſhould never deſire to be let into the Preparation of this mighty 
Arcanum ; but I never could, nor ever ſhall, obtain this un- 
common Favour at their Hands. Tis, however, a common 
Practice with theſe Artiſts to have recourſe to an i ious and 
pleaſant Subterfuge, by confidently ſaying, if their Aurum Pota- 


bile is ſubjected to a chymical Examination, and no Traces of 


Gold are to be found in it, that the Metal is radically diſſolved, 
and conſequently can never by any Art be reduced to its primi- 
tive and natural State. | Ys | g 

But as for my own Part, I ſhould not heſitate to prefer a 
Medicine, the Geld of which could be reduced to its former 


eines depends upon the Gold; for the Whole of the Gold u 


State, provided it had ſufficient Virtues to reco | 
fore. a Medicine of leſs Efficacy, whoſe Gold —* ib be 
ſtored to its priſtine Condition. I do not affirm: _- 
Preparations ſold for Aurum Potabile are abſolute] 4 
nothing, ſince they may have Virtues lodged in Fg \ hy 0 
and other Ingredients, of which they are compoſed; 10 | 
they ſhould be fold for univerſal Remedies, and 1 6 5 
Price, are Circumſtances that muſt inſpire every Lon 
Truth, and Friend to Society, witlt juſt and reaſonable | 
Verbete univerſal M 4 
| Theſe univ edicines prepared of Gold 
firmed to be compounded and made up in ſuch a Lebe | 
they may ſafely be exhibited in any Diſeaſe whatever, The 
myſelf may poſſibly believe; but the grand Queſtion is Wh 
ther it can be demonſtrated to ſkilful and knowing Phyſc 
that ſuch Preparations have any peculiar Efficacy aboye 
CO , 
very readily believe, that many employ Goldi : 
their univerſal Medicines ; but * are —— 
juſt and rational chymical Theory, they deceive themſely 
whilſt they fooliſhly imagine, that the Efficacy of theſe Ms 


eaſily be obtained by one who is perfectly acquainted wi 
Art of Reduction. But let no 7 find F Hr jy = 
vering my Sentiments with regard to theſe Medicines in { or 
and candid a manner. | 

. I now come to examine that cordial. ſolar Tinfure, whic 
prepared from Gold with the Oil of Cinnamon in the folloy 
manner : 


Let a well ſaturated Solution of the pureſt Gold be in ſt 
meaſure inſpiſſated ; then diſſolve one Dram of pure 
of Cinnamon in highly reRify'd Spirit of Wine, and 
one Part of the Solution of Gold be mixed with three Þ 
of this Solution in a ſmall Cucurbit placed in a Sand-h 
” this means theſe two Solutions are united into a k 

reſinous Maſs, of a Colour reſembling that of Pit 
which, when diſſolved in highly rectified Spirit of W 
forms an Eſſence of a deep brown Colour, and of 2 
ful, but ſomewhat bitteriſh and ſubaſtringent T 
which may be exhibited with Succeſs, when the Inten 
is to reſtore and confirm the Strength of the Patient. 


But the Queſtion is, Whether the. Virtues of this Medicine 
pend upon the Gold thus diſſolved ? I abſolutely deny, that 
do; becauſe when this Tincture is allowed to ſtand for 20 
derable time, a blackiſh Powder ſubſides, which, when w: 
with Spirit of Wine, and dry'd, is by Aqua Regia | 
again diſſolved into a yellow Liquor, which, when apply! 
the Skin, ſoon after tinges it with a purple Colour, jult 
Solution of Gold does. 3 

The Reaſon of the Proceſs is plainly this: The Aqua / 
concentrated in the Solution of the Gold, intimately uniti 
ſelf with the diluted Oil of Cinnamon, by means of an ext 
Heat, conſtitutes the reſinous Maſs, into which the Con 
of the Gold by no means paſs. But this reſinous Subli 
impregnated with the Oil of Cinnamon, is diſſolved in! 
rectified Spirit of Wine; and the Particles of the Gold, be 
_ — diſengaged from it, ſubſide to the Bottom « 

In like manner, that Tincture partakes very little 
Gold, which is commonly prepar'd of Sugar, ſufficiently 
rated with Leaf-gold, and afterwards calcin'd by a due 
of Heat; for tho' the Acid of the Sugar may, b its A 
induce a certain Change upon the Gold, yet the inchur 
tracted in this — by the Spirit of Wine, is no mn 
an Extract of the Sugar gently burnt, e it uſually i 
in preparing the Tincture of Coral. Nor is this ealily-p 
Tincture to be entirely deprived of the Praiſes due L | 
the ſulphureous oily Principle, diſengaged and ſet at J 
the gentle Combuſtion of the Sugars is capable of oh 
briſker Motion to the languid Maſs of Blood and if 
which is a Circumſtance of conſiderable Moment 11 
accompany'd with a Defect of Strength, and in Caſe . 
hot Medicines are not proper: But, at the ſame wy | 
medy derives none of its Virtues from the Gold, 
which is eaſily obtain'd from the liquid Sugar. 85 1 

Others, mixing Gold with Antimony and Salt d 
fuſe the Maſs, and, towards the End of the Fuße. f 
tain Quantity of Sugar. Upon this Mixture, — 
der, I 4 pour tartariz'd Spirit of Wine, and jo Eve 
Cure of. a. browniſh-red Colour, and a, 75 þ 
Taſte, which they believe to be the 1 * 
'Tis true, Gold is converted into a owder, of 
in this manner with an alcaline ſulphureous the h 
ſame time, little or none of it is receiv'd in, 4 | 
Spirit of Wine. Howeyer, the Tincture a” put 
ceſs, which is partly the Tincture of 5 | 
Sulphur, can't be Lad to be alcogetber ulelels. . 


come to inquire, whether there is a Poſſibility of pre- as there is ſome Reaſon to believe they were, they deſerve very 
1 Gold, a Medicine which ſhall be poſſeſs d of any ill of Mankind for not giving the Proceſs more intelligibly, and 
and uncommon Efficacy. And, indeed, I am of Opi- for depriving the World of 4o valuable a Remedy. 5 
0 "hat this may be done ; for tho? Gold, conſider'd as a Helmont, in ſome Parts of his Works, ſeems to inſinuate a 
of a cloſe and firm Texture, and which acquires A cor- Reaſon for his Conduct in this Particular, which, however, 
FO.ality from Salts, ſeems to promiſe very little in the does not appear to be very ſatisfactory. He complains, that. 
e Diſeaſes, it nevertheleſs has a peculiar Uſe, as yet the Phyſicians, inſtead of giving, him the Honour due to. his 
u to few, when ſkilfully treated with Mercury, or with Induſtry, loaded him with. Reproaches, and perſecuted him 
n of Antimony, Which is of a mercurial Nature; for tis with Virulence, ſo as to endeayour to have his Book (de Febri- 
ny known, that the penetrating active Quality of Mer: 6us) prohibited. It is poſſible, that a Reſentment of ſuch 
| 8 the Lymph of a human Body into ſtrong Commo- Treatment might induce him to conceal, what it would have 
F Nor are we ignorant of the active and violently emetic been much the Intereſt of his Enemies to have divulged. 
nus of the Regulus of Antimony ; for theſe two Minerals, Glauber's Account of the Aurum Horizontale, is thus: 
N eaſily ſoluble by an Admixture of any Salt, in Conſe- | Firſt, vulgar Mercury, by the. Help of our ſecret Salmiac, 
reef the Minuteneſs of their component Parts, penetrate may be ſo purified in the Space of one Day, as the Day follow- 
bir, eſpecially into the nervous and membranous Syſtems, ing, by one only Abſtraction of the Water of Saltaberis, it 
! producing violent Motions, they excite uncommon may be coagulated into a red fixed Medicine. Which ſwift 
1 in the natural Functions; and, when judiciouſly uſed, Mortification, Coagulation, or Fixation, was highly eſteemed 
remarkably efficacious im obſtinate Chronical Diſorders. by Pargcelſus and Helmont. This Mercury Paracelſus inſig- 
Now, that Exceſs of Volatility, which, in Mercury and nized with the Title of Coralline Mercury, and celebrated the 
ls of Antimony, proves ſo prejudicial to thoſe Parts of our fame with this i luſtrious Phraſe, That, in the whole Nature of 
I which are deſtin'd for the Purpoſes of Senſation and Things, there was not any _— more excellent for yielding 
tion, cannot be more properly corrected, ſubdued, and ba- Relief in the Gout and French Diſeaſe, adding that it recreates 
xd, than by an intimate Mixture of Gold with theſe Mi- the Mind of the Artiſt, becauſe it hath Entrance into Gold, 
mw; for, by this means, the exceſſive Minuteneſs of, the and with the ſame is converted into Gold, and ſo not a few 
z of Mercury, and Regulus of Antimony, is not only pre- impoveriſhed Chymiſts may again be ſtored with Riches. But, 
low il by the more fixed Subſtance of the Gold, but their per- ſince the Death of this Philoſopher, you ſhall not find, that 
us Solution on the Admixture of Salts is hindered in the there hath been one or other of the Profeſſors of Chymiſtry 
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V and becauſe Gold itſelf is nothing more than a very unto this Day, who could prepare ſuch a red fixed Mercury, 
ins Mercury, hence it happens, that by the Addition of a The Reaſon hereof is, becauſe none of the Sons of Art could 
* e volatile Mercury it is put in Motion, and a Medicine is comprehend the Water of Saltaberis, by which Mercury is to 
el, which, when exhibited in gentle Doſes, reſtores the be brought to a fixed Redneſs ; none, I fay, until Helmont, | 


id Motions by mildly corroborating the Nervous Syſtem, that moſt learned Philoſopher of our Age, diſcovered himſelf, 
ſect of the laſt Importance in many Diſeaſes both of the witneſſing that he alſo could prepare ſuch Mercury, which he 
neil and acute Kind. inſignized with the Name of Horizontal Gold, affirming it 
lt the purer the Mercury is, and the more thoroughly it would ſufficiently ſupply whatſoever the Phyſician and Surgeon 
rated from its phlogiſtic and heterogeneous Subſtance by ſhould need. | 
us Amalgamations with Silver 8 Regulus of Anti- In like manner, that moſt expert Philoſopher Nuyſemantius 
y Triturations, Lotions, and Sublimations; the more wrote of ſuch a Mercury, teſtifying that two or three Grains 
and quickly it admits of a Conjunction with Gold, and of it only being taken in ſome Confortative, would purge out 
& a highly valuable Medicine. Now 'tis a ſure Sign, that all Impurities from the human Body. Indeed Helmont expreſ- 
ry is pure and animated, when few Parts, four or five ſes this in other Words, yet by them intimates, that it 
wſance, to one of the Gold, are ſufficient for its Amalga- purgeth out all Filths from the Veins. Behold three famous 
, or Solution, and when the Mercury becomes warm 45-4 ſerving inſtead of the 288 Columns of all Hermetic 
it being mixed with the Gold. Philoſophy, and Medicine; for they have excellently written of 
kn, again, another excellent Medicine is prepared from this Mercury : Yet to the Inventions of theſe none of their 
by mixing two Parts of the Regulus of Antimony with Succeſſors have added any thing, but have been ſtill and quiet, 
pat of Gold in a proper Fire, and converting the Powder ſhunning the Labour of preparing an Univerſal Medicine. 
apurple-colour'd Calx in a Glaſs Phial, by means of a Whoſoever is ſeized with a Deſire of ſuccouring the Miſery of 
tory Fire. This Powder, when duly prepared, is, on the Sick, he will do better for publick Good, in uſing ſuch a 
it of its diaphoretic Virtues, preferable to all the other fixed Mercury, rather for expelling the Cruelty of a tyrannical 
Preparations whatever. | | Gout, and the French Diſeaſe, than for Gold making, unleſs 
mult, in the laſt Place, ſubjoin this Advice, that when fo far as he hath need to uſe the ſame for neceſſary Aliments. 
ntend to prepare Medicines from Gold, they ought to Glauber, . | | 
Choice of the pureſt and moſt free from all Allay of Sil- © AUSTER, , the South Wind, which is hot and moiſt, 
u Copper, with which, to uſe the chymical Twa, it and very productive of Diſeaſes, according to Hippocrates, 
Phe oſcciated ; for *tis abſolutely falſe, that the Gold of Aphoriſm 5. Book 3. For this Galen, Com. 2. in Lib. 1. Epid. 
Þ the Ducats are coinꝰd is the pureſt, fince in twenty-four f. 62. renders a Reaſon : . Becauſe, * he, the South Wind 
Ahe Gold there is one of Silver and Copper. But ſince . cauſes a Diſſolution of Bodies, and a Fuſion of the Humours, 
Aer paſſes into the Aqua Regia along with the Gold, „whereby they are ſubject to putrefy, eſpecially if this Wind 
re we are well enough appriſed of the virulent Qualities be attended with great Rains. The Diſpoſition of the 
@ its minuteſt Particles, we may plainly perceive, that, Seaſon of the Year in which the South Wind moſt frequently 
ence of this, Solar Preparations muſt aſſume a hurt- blows, is called Notia, vi7:&-, Auſtralis, or Auſtrina, Auſtral. 
1 Quality. | © AUSTERUS, in Scribonius Largus, Ne.188. 
ulminans, when prepared of impure Gold, as it  AUSTER, avsne%s, auſtere, a kind of Taſte, which, ac- 
©) 5, excites violent Gripes, and is not altogether free cording to Galen, Lib. 1. de Sim. Fac. Cap. 37. belongs to an 
pte Quality, eſpecially when it has not been waſh'd earthy, mixed with a tartareous ſaline Subſtance, having an 
ter; whereas no ſuch hurtful Effect is to be aſtringent Quality, and differing from the Acerbus, tart, only 
from it, when prepared with the pureſt and moſt care- in Intenſeneſs. The Cartefians ſuppoſe Auſtereneſs to conſiſt 
bs © Gold. | in having obtuſangular Particles, like a blunt Saw. Things of 
'* no better Method of purifying Gold than by an auſtere Taſte are ſuppoſed by ſome, from their glutinous and 
Gll the Fourth Treatment, in which one Part of tenacious Quality, which obſtruct the Courſe of the Fluids, to 
* with three Parts of Silver, which when diſſolyed generate the Stone, though they are not without their good 
1 2 the pure Portion of the Gold remains in the Effects. ga | 
. Veſlel, Then this Gold is to be diffolved in AUSTROMANTIA, a pretending to foretel Events from 
"4 till it is fo thoroughly ſaturated with it, that it a ſuperſtitious Obſeryation of the Winds. Rulandus. 
Wi of the Gold; but the Aqua Regia ought to AUTARCIA, av]dgx«ia, from ales, himſelf, and dpi, 
kind, which is prepared A qua Fortis to be ſufficient. Self- ſufſiciency, Contentment with our own 


Ut 


alt, or Sal Ammoniac. ffmanni Oh Condition; it is oppoſed to Apleſtia, Inſatiabili | 
Aut, 5 : 1 poſed to ia, Inſatiability. Caftellus. 
* of making Gold potable, which is ſpeci- AUTETES, Are the — as F $646. N which ſee. | 
® R THER. One Drop of this is ſaid tobe AUTHADES, ,, from dv7%s, himſel. One who - AY 
ds lt al, inſomuch that, in ſome Parts of Germany, ſets a high Value upon himſelf, and deſpiſes others. | 
\ nj 1. ß dn miraculous are reported of its reviying AUTHEMER N, duflhpeeyr, aublater, from av], the 

un, em well informed, it has been frequently ſold fame, and ies, a Day. The very ſame Day, Hippocrates, 

5 for a Ducat a Drop. | 4. Abb. Book 3. Hence a Medicine is called Authemeron, which 
des a very great Character of a mercurial Medi- gives Relief on the lame Day it is taken. There are two Re- p 


he calls Aurum Horizontale, which Helmont had medies of this Kind for Diſorders of the Spleen in Galen de 

© whi a Notice of, not without great Encomiums. C. M. S. L. Lib, 1g. Cap. 2. and in Aetius Tetrab. 3. Lib. 2. 

| ical Writers were poſſeſſed of ſuch a Medicine, there is a Pheznigmus Authemeros for a ſcirthous Spleen. 
N | 9 B | | 88 | AUTHIS, 


AUTHIS, Ads, again. In Hippocrates, Lib. Epid. it ſig- 
nifies hereafter, as 5 N Tves]d& avis u zi, ©* the Fever 


« afterwards never left (her).” wy | 
ſome derived from dis, the 


UTITES, tires, is 4 | 
ſame, and kr, a Year. us «u]irns rd., is expounded 
a euod)irns, ò i Tx 


in Galen's Exegeſis on Hippocrates, by 

2726 07» tbr, Wine of this preſent Year.” Pollux expounds 
ali Try, by 6 e717 0640», Wine of the ſame Country; 
and Suidas by dubey eri, „ the Product of the fame Country.“ 
Others explain it by 6 djpryns 45 6 Xagis aeg. un- 
„ mixed, and without being diluted; and Erotian by dra- 
cx, „ undiluted.” | 

AUTOCINETOS, «vu]oxim]&-, from aids, itſelf, and 
xiv, to move; ſelf-moved ; a Word by which Galen expounds 
ev)idood- in Hippocrates. | | 

AUTODROMOS, «v]:He5u®-, from dle; and Syipe, to 
run. See the preceding Word. : 
AUTOGENES, avJoysis, from dv]3s, itſelf, and yirouar, 
to be produced. An Epithet of the Narciſſus with a white 
Flower, becauſe its bulbous Root, before it is ſet under Earth, 
puts forth Leaves, ſo that the Plant in one Senſe ſeems to 
ſpring from itſelf. Blancard. 

AUTOLITHOTOMOS, av]oabirou@, from dv]3;, him- 
ſelf, ih s-, a Stone, and 7:pvrw, to cut. 
on one who had the extraordinary Dexterity to cut himſelf for 
the Stone. Caftellus. 

AUTOMATOS, «vu]iue]S-, ſpontaneous. Things are ſaid 
by Hippocrates to be done evJoperes, which are owing to the 
Efforts of Nature rather than the Violence of the Diſeaſe, or 
the Aﬀfiſtance of the Phyſician, Aph. 2. Lib. 1. and Lib. Tie? 
xh Thus again, Apb. 2. Lib. 4. avjipe]e ine, ſignifies 
ſuch Things as paſs off naturally, or which Nature ſpon- 
taneouſly diſcharges. *AmTd Tavſoue]s, Aph. 77. Lib. 4. ſignifies, 
according to Galen, iC aierns, << ſuddenly,” or avev ggg 
#ilies, without manifeſt Cauſe.” Aver, Lib. xrel Tens, 
denotes any thing that is ſuppoſed to happen merely by Chance, 
and ſpontaneouſly. The ſame Word, in Lib. Tie: quoay, 
is applied to a Flatus that paſſes off eaſily without being forced, 
and to the Air that infinuates itſelf inſenſibly into the Veins. 
A] xv. in Lib. re regius. ſpontaneous Juices, * 
are ſuch as we ſpontaneouſly, and for that very Purpoſe, pro- 
vide for our Nutrition, and about which human Art and In- 
duſtry are employ d. So diſch ros imports the ſame as inevios, 
voluntarily, and of ſet Purpoſe ; as iaι,0 tarwua)e are ſpon- 
taneous Ulcerations, which have fome external Cauſe. 

AUTOPHOSPHORUS, dvJogoopip&-, the ſame as Pros- 
PHORUS, which ſee. 

AUTOPSIA, «v]sbia, from dude, himſelf, and SE, , 
to ſee ; ocular Evidence. Autopſia was a Word formerly pro- 
per to the Empiric Se&, by which they meant the 2 of 
thoſe Things which they had often ſeen, and in the ſame Man- 
ner. This Autopſia, or the Obſervation and Memory of what 
every one ſees with his own Eyes, is alſo highly neceſſary in 
the Dogmatical or Rational Phyſic. Gal. de Part. Art. Med. 
Cap. 2. | 

AUTOPYROS, dvJeaved.. See Ak ros. 

AUTOS, ev]. | 

Aude twor7 yericas, in Hippocrates, Lib. 7. Epid. ſignifies 
to come to himſelf, or to his Senſes. Thus, in the ſame way 
of ſpeaking, it twuTs u is to be out of his Senſes; and 
ds wvTs £was, in the ſame Book, is to be in his right 
Mind or Senſes. | . 

Aulos, in Galen's Exegeſis, is expounded by Hallaios, vainly, 
raſhly. Hefychius alſo expounds it by udrm, in vain. 

AUTOUR, a ſort of Bark, in Shape and Colour much re- 
ſembling Cinnamon, only a little thicker and paler ; the Inſide 
is of the Colour, of a broken Nutmeg, with a Multitude of 
Spangles. It is almoſt inſipid, and has no Smell at all. We 
have it from the Levant ; and it is one of the Ingredients in 
the Carmine Dye. des Drogues. h 

AUTUM S, ebrb , dn, the Autumn. The Dif- 
eaſes particularly incident to this Seaſon are, Fevers of an ano- 
malous Kind, Pain of the Spleen, Dropſy, a Conſumption, 
which the Greeks call edis (Phthiſis), a Difficulty of Urine, 
which rar Bra rexyſceia. en g9}> that Diſeaſe of the 
ſmall, Inteſtine, called by them ee (the Iliac Paſſion) ; be- 
fides a Flux ( Levitas Inteſtinorum), called Aci epi (a Lientery), 
Sciaticas ( Cr Dolores), and Epilepſies. This Seaſon is alſo 
liable to long and tedious N and proves mortal to 
thoſe who have lingered under Diſtempers during the preceding 
Summer. Some it deſtroys with new, Diſeaſes, and involves 
others in very Bs ones, and particularly Quartans, which 
hold all the Winter. Nor is there any other Seaſon of the 
Year more ſubje& to peſtilential Diſtempers of all ſorts, and of 
all Degrees of Malignity. Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 11 

- The Danger is in Autumn, becauſe of the Variety 
of Weather ; therefore never go abroad without (good warm) 
Garments and Shioes, eſpecially on a cold Day; 


open Air, at leaſt without being well covered. You are now 


0 


A Name beſtowed 


A A 
old Hogs Lard, or, in general, 
nor fleep.in the Animal. 


allowed to eat ſomewhat plentifully, and to di | 
leſs diluted, but in ſmaller — dane U W. 
hurtful, which are commonly eaten in immoderate ( Appl 
all the Day long, without leſſening that Proportion Cana 
folid Food ; ſo that not the Apples, but th o* na” 


| e 8 
eaten, taken together, does the Miſchief, in which, he 


Apples are the leaſt concerned. But it is not i 
theſe more frequently than other Food ; fry 1 1 
neceſſary, when they come in Uſe, to diminiſh our Allowa 


of aye F * Celſus, Lib. 1. Cap. 3. 
8 utumn being an unequal and diſord 
roduces all Kinds of Diſcaſes, great Care b arts of 
iet and way of Living, that no Error may be commte 
ConcoQtion, the Uſe of Venery, or drinking cold I; 
that Men ſhould be in all things. To de 
en thou temperate in all things. To this End 
are to avoid the Intemperature of the Air, which in the M 
ing is cold; and fultry at Noon, and not fil ourſelves | 
Autumnal Fruits, which are prejudicial, not only on acc 
of the Plenty, but Malignity ot the Humours and Flatuleng 
which they generate, ſince the beſt of them; which are | 
and Grapes, breed Flatulencies, and corrupt the ref ff 
Aliment, except they be taken before other Food, in w 
Caſe they have no ſuch ill Effects. As the Air grows col 
the Body is to be heated in proportion; and we are to mat 
in all things with an Eye to the Approach of Winter 
the Equinox, it will be convenient to make uſe of forme 
cuating Medicine, that no ſuperfluous Humours may c. 
Diſturbance, and interrupt our Health, during the 0 
Oribaſ. Euporift. Lib. 1. Cap. 10. | 

AUVER, pure, or ſoft Water. Rulangu:: 

AVULSUM, AVUTLSIO, , 47007472, 
APOSPASMATA. 

AUXESIS, auZuors, from aug dre, to increaſe, The 
as AUGMENTUM, which ſee. 

AUXILIUM, 8»8nue, Bridae, Aſſiſtance; in 2 med 
Senſe, whatever aſſiſts Nature againſt a Diſeaſe ; and fo 
ſame as Remedium, or Medicamentum. 

Celſus, in Anſwer to thoſe who faid, Omne Auxilium u 
rium eſſe increſcentibus Morbis, non cum jam per ſe fi 
That Afiſtance was always neceſſary in the Growth o 
tempers, but ſuperfluous in their Decline, when, if let 
* they would terminate of themſelves,” aſſerts the Caſe 
otherwiſe ; becauſe, fays he, a Diſeaſe, which would of 
terminate, _ yet be ſooner taken off by proper Afi 
which is neceſſary for two Reaſons : Firſt, that the Healt 
be re-eſtabliſhed as ſoon as poſſible; and next, that tl 
mains of the Diſeaſe may not, on ſome light Occaſion, 
aſperated. For a Diſeaſe may be leſs troubleſome than | 
and yet not quit the Patient, but hold faſt by Reliques, 
by Aſſiſtance may be diſcuſſed. Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 14 

In a quite deſperate Caſe, it would be a Piece of We 
to expoſe, by Trial, the moſt ſucceſsful Remedies to t 

roach of ignorant and unſkilful Pretenders. I kno 
hyſicians unacquainted with Method, who, thinking 
tate our Practice, have tried our Medicines upon Perle 
were almoſt dead, and ſo rendered the ſeaſonable Uſe a 
ſuſpected and dreaded. Aetius, Tet. 2. Serm. 1. On 

AUXYRIS, a corrupt Word for Os yR1s, Poets Ro 
which ſee. 

AXEA COMMISSURA, re=N e,. A fort of 
lation. See TRocHoiDEs. 

AXEDO, a Spell, in Marcellus Empiricus, Cp 
render a Perſon impotent. 

AXICULUS, a Roller or Cylinder. Rulandw. 

AXILLA, pagan, ht The Cavity under ti 
called the Armhole, or Armpit. ; 

AXILLARIS VENA, i 4% Tis aN #0 
the Vein that paſſes through the Armpit. Galen, 

Vein. See Vena. 5 22 

AXIOLOGOS, be, from dt., wan 
a Word. Worthy of Notice. Hippocrates, in h 
notiones, applies this to 4765144, Apoſtemation, Vt 
ports, conſiderable, ſufficient for a Criſis. Pr 
© AXIOMA, 45 , an Axiom. This fignifics 31 
which neither requires, nor admits of, Demon! 2 
the Art of Phyſic has the Misfortune to have 4.8 
Propoſitions laid down, as Axioms relative to it. hue 
require, but, however, do not admit of, Demon 
© AXIOPISTIA, Ella, from 45/0 worth}, | 
Faith, Confidence. It imports Author. * 
An NAcft, npefeeus Fat, which uns 
the Tunics of the upper Eye · lids; this frequent 
Children. Caſtallus from Albucaſis. 1 Fine 

' AXIS, Aar, a Name given td a Tooth-liks Es 
Vertzbra of the Neck, See ry” i 
dEwyſucy, dE ſia, 33001 > 
Sec ADEPS. 


AXUNGTA DE MUMIA, is Marrow. jy 


A Z 0 
pl of 


or the Itch, by way of Deſiccative. 
jet, 1 ſame as AvuxYRIs, which ſee. 


1YBORZAT, Galbanum. 12 


HOS, burnt Braſs. 7 
ru Rulandus explains this by Magra, Terra rubea, 


means Marga, Marl. Red Marl. 
jr OR, Verdigriſe. Rulandus. | 
AZAMAR, Vermilion, or Native Cinnabar. Ruland. 
AZAMO. Rulandus explains this by Color Indus, but I can- 
what he means, unleſs black; or a Mixture of Blue 


3, 
d, tt which is the Indicum of Pliny. 
* ke. The ſame Author explains this by 


$ \ \RMONIACUS. I ſuppoſe he means the Salt. | 
000 \ZANITZE ACO PON, the Name of an Acopon or 


ment in Paulus Ægineia. 
rc TIT CERATUM, the Name of a Cerate in Ori- 


n vw 7ARNET, Auripigmentum. Rulandus. | 
col = AROLUS. A Name for the Meſpilus Aronia. Neapo- 


mn Medlar. 
AZCI, Ink. Rulandus. | 
mc M AEC, green Ink. Ibidem. 

\ZEDARACH, Pſeudoſycomorus, Offic. Mont. Ind. 37. 
Lrach, Tourn. Inſt. 616. Elem. Bot. 489. Boerh. Ind. 
| 2. 236. Azedarach Avicenne, Park. Theat. 1442. Axe- 
meh arbor Fraxini folio, flore caeruleo, Raii Hiſt: 2. 1546. 
darachent arbor, 7 I. 554. Chab. 44. Arbor Fraxini 
V fore cærules, C. B. Pin. 415. — candida, Ger. 
. Emac. 1491. THE BEAD-TREE. 
te Flowers of this Tree are ſaid, by ſome, to be 
nent and deobſtruent; but others ſay they are poiſon- 


AZEDEGRIN, the Lapis Hæmatites. Rulandus. 

AZEFF, Sciffile Alum. idem. 

EG, Vitriol. [bidem. 

AZEGT, the fame as As Aci. | 

EM, or AZOM. Rulandui explains this by Butyrum 


EMASOR, Native Cinnabar. T7b:idem. 
ENSALI, a ſort of black Stone found amongſt 
It ſignifies allo a fort of Moſs which grows on 


ZERNEC, the ſame as ALFATIDA, which ſee. 

MAR, Flos Eris, or As Uſtum. See Æs. 
us LAPIS. See Assrus Lavis. 

OB: Rulandus explains this by Alumen Saccharinum. 
ZOCH, AZOCK, AZOTH. Barbarous Names given 
aracelſus to the Mercurius Arm 4 that is, Quick- 
Cextrated from any metalline Body, which is the proper 


in the Chymical Alphabet, fignifies' Mercury, accord- 
ha 1 fon y mn ; 7 

J. BAB ZICARIOS, gag H, ], from BaBdCo, 
o articulately, The Incubus,- or Night-mare. 
ON, Bexevor. This Werd is uſed by Tr-alliart, 
meta, and ſignifies the Seeds of Cabbage. There 


14 * and is ſaid to be a good-H 


A. Cofellus, from Rulandss, ſays, this is the fame 
E | 


| | Ul Overed with a thin Skin, containing Seeds in a 
"2 . if it be harder, and cover d with a thicker 
þ 7 Waile 


ooh e d nell roundiſh Fruits, tat grow ſcattering 
n lebe and in chat are difinguiih d from Ain 
nu in Ihangęing in Cluſte s. 
. e 18 Senſe, are" uſed 'for a ſmibller"ehin> 


k t Pulp and'Fleſh, including moiſt Seeds in 
% ho roma ation 
| ben). Baccifer, Tat. of Batea, a' Berry, and 
"Plan an Epithet added to the Names of an Trees, 
ts, that bear Berries, as Bryony, 


Honey- 


UNGIA VITRI, is Sandiver, or Salt of Glaſs. A corporeal Mercury. In another Senſe, Axoth, in the 1 
calt which ſeparates from the Metal of Glaſs whilſt in fignifies the univerſal DOT prepared of Mercury, the Sun, 
It is of an dcrimonious and biting Taſte. The Far- i 

t for clearing the Eyes of Horſes. It is alſo uſed 

o the Teeth; and is ſometimes applied to running 


B. 


in 


4 
4 


and Moon, void of all ſpecific Differences, and endued with a 
moſt intenſe Efficacy, and a moſt general kind of central Vir- 
tue, including all other Remedies in itſelf, in the ſame manner 
as the Sub/tantia Prima, or firſt Subſtance, includes all the 
reſt, excluding Accidents. This Paracelſus was reported to 
have carried about with him in the Pomel of his Sword, 
Rulandus. 

Azor is alſo taken for the Liquor of ſublimed Mercury, 
(or Quickſilver mixed with Vitriol and Salt, and ſo ſublimed) 
which is alſo called Aqua Permanens, Cryſtallus Philoſoyhorum, 
Luna Phyſica, or by whatever other myſtical Name they pleaſe 
to give it. Libavius. 

Nord is alſo the ſame as Laton, that is, Copper tinctur'd 
with a Gold Colour by its Mixture with Lapis Calaminaris, 
which is the ſame as Aurichalcum or Braſs. Jobnſon. 

AZRAGAR, Verdigriſe. Rulandus. 

AZUB, Alum. Hidem. 

: AZUBO. Rulandus explains this by Jas Chymicum : But 
I do not know whether he means ſome particular Chymical 
Veſſel, or a Chymical Veſſel in general. 

AZUR, Red Coral. Nulandus. 

AZURIUM, the Name of a Chymical Preparation de- 
ſcribed by Albertus Magnus. It conſiſts of two Parts of Mercury, 
one third of Sulphur, and one fourth of Sal Ammoniac ; theſe 
are to be mixed together in a Mortar, and put into a Glaſs 
Veſſel, which is to be ſet over the Fire till a bluiſh Smoke 
ariſes ; then it is to be taken from the Fire, the Glaſs is to be 
broken, and the Contents are to be powdered, which is the 
Axurium. | 

AZYGES, «eQ{uvyis. A Name for the Os Sphenoides. 

AZYGOS, V Y, from à Negative, and Cuy%, a Pair. 
A Vein ſituated within the Thorax on the Right Side, having 
no Fellow on the Left, whence it is denominated Azygos, or 
Vena fine Pari. See VEN. 

AZYMAR, Native Cinnabar. Vermilion. 

AZYMOS, aCvu®, from « Negative, and Cupr, Fer- 
ment. It generally ſignifies unfermented Bread, ſuch as Sea 
Biſcuit, which, Galen very juſtly obſerves, is extremely un- 
wholſome. Every one is ſenſible, that, by mixing Water with 
Flour, a viſcid and tenacious Paſte is form'd ; and Sea-biſcuit, 
when moiſten'd in the Stomach, is very likely to form the ſame 
kind of viſcid Subſtance, unleſs the digeſtive Powers are exceſ- 
ſively ſtrong. But Fermentation deſtroys this Viſcidity, and 
renders farinaceous Vegetables | more eaſily digeſtible ; but at 
the ſame time inclines the Subſtances fermented to Acidity. 
For this Reaſon unfermented Bread can only be proper, when 
the Stomach abounds with Acidities | 

This Account of unfermented Bread I thought the more 
neceſſary ; becauſe Sea-biſcuit, a very unwholſome Food, has 
of late been much in Uſe ; and I find is, by ſome, very erro- 
neouſly eſteem'd preferable to Bread which has been fermented 
with Leaven. 


ſuckle, Lily of the Valley, Aſparagus, Butchers-broom, Night- 
ſhade, Solomon's-ſeal, and many others. Miller's Dietio- 


wh BERMUDENSES, Pilulz Saponariæ Anglorum. ; 
This Fruit, when freſh, is of a black Colour, inclining to 
Red; and ſomething tranſparent. As it 
blacker. It contains a yellowiſh Kernel, the Tafte of which 


is difagreeable. This Kernel, ſteep'd in Water, raiſes a Froth 
like Soap; and this Infuſion is uſed in Chloroſes, and in Ob- 


ſtructions of the Liver, Gear. 
are the Fruit of the ARBoR SAPONARIA. 


BACCHARIS, - Offic. Monſpelienſium, Ger. 647. Emac. 


92. Rai Synop. 83. Parkinſon, 114. Dill. Cat. 149. Ce. 
2 Schw. 55. Cort major vulgaris, C. B. 2635 Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 292, T ourn. Inſt. 454. Boerh. Ind. A. 116. Buxb. 8r. 
Conyzd major Matthiolt, Barcharis quibuſdam, J. B. 2. 1051. 
Conyze majoris genus,” Bactharis quibuſdam, Chab. 327. Eupa- 
torium montamim Verbaſei folio, vulgarius Baccharis dictum, 
Hiſt, Oxon; 3. 9 PLOWMAN?'s SPIKENARD. ' 
Some call it Batcur. at : 
Baccharis is a ſweet-ſcented ſhrubby Plant, of which they 
uſe to make Garlands. The Leaves are rough, and of a Size 
between'thoſe of the Violet and Mullein. The Stalk is bent 
a ms 


ows old, it turns ſtill 


. 
» 


into Ahgles, and riſes to the Height of a Cubit, is ſomewhat 
rough, and not without Suckers. The Flowers are of a purple 
Colour, inclining to White, and have a fragrant Smell ; and 
the Roots are like thoſe of black Hellebore, and ſmell like Cin- 
namon. It delights in a rough dry Soil. $ 

The Root, boil'd in Water, is effeQual in Conyulſions, Rup- 
tures, Falls, Difficulty of Breathing, old Coughs, and a Dif- 
ficulty of Urine; it provokes the Menſes, and, given in Wine, 
is good againſt the Bites of venomous Creatures. One of the 
tender Roots, uſed as a Peſſary, brings away the Birth; and 

Decoction thereof is of Service, by way of Inſeſſion, for 
omen in Child-bed. It is a very proper Ingredient in a Dia- 
paſm, on account of its extraordinary Fragrancy. The Leaves, 
which have an Aſtringency, make a p Cataplaſm for Pains 
of the Head, an Inflammation of the Eyes, a beginning #g:- 
2255 an Inflammation of the Breaſts after Delivery, and an 
ryſepelas : The very Smell of it provokes Sleep. Dioſcorides, 
Lib. 3. Cap. 51. 

From a che woody Root, ſhooting forth many Fibres; 
this Plant ſends out ſeveral round, ſoftiſh, hairy Stalks, three 
or four Foot high; the lower Leaves grow on long Foot-ftalks, 
being about three or four Inches long, and about half as broad, 
hairy, indented about the Edges, and blunt-pointed ; the 
Leaves which 
are pretty much divided toward the Top, bearing a great Num- 
ber of naked yellowiſh Flowers in ſcaly Calices, which paſs 
away in Down; the Seed is long and ſlender ; the Leaves and 
Flowers have a ſtrong pleaſant Smell. It grows in hilly chalky 
Places, and flowers in Fuly. 

Tho? this Plant is but rarely uſed, yet ſome account it a 
good Vulnerary, and uſeful in Bruiſes, Contuſions, Ruptures, 
and inward Wounds, Pains in the Side, and Difficulty of 
Breathing. Miller's Bot. Of. 

We learn from Ari/flophanes, Pliny, and Athenzns, that a 
precious Ointment, much efteem'd amongſt the Antients, was 
call'd gax ae, probably from this Herb being a principal In- 
gredient in it. Hleſychius ſays it was alſo call'd Myrtle Oint- 
ment, and Lydian Ointment; and Galen explains it a Sort of 
Lydian Ointment. 

Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe De Natura Muliebri, deſcribes 
a Caſe, which ſeems to be an Abſceſs in the Uterus, and is 


much like the Caſe related by La Motte, Obſervation. 429. 
wherein, as related by Hippocrates, a Hardneſs is perceived in 
the Ilia, and a Pain in Bottom of the Belly. When this 


„ he adviſes the Patient to lie on the Side leaſt affected, 


and to apply this Ointment (3Zxx ae#) to the ſame Side, or what 
he calls the N bite Oil. He alſo takes Notice of the fame Oint- 
ment in other Places of his Treatiſes on the Diſorders of Wo- 


* ” . 


men. | 
. BACCHICA: The ſame as Hedera, the Ivy. Blancard. 
BACCHUS, Wine. It alſo _ a ſort of Fiſh, the 
ſame as Mugil, the Mullet. Caſtellus. f 
BACCI NIA, the fame as VAccixiA, which ſee. Blanc. 
BACHARIS, the ſame as Baccharis. 
 BACILLUM, a ſmall Stick, or any thing in the Shape of 
one. Thus a fort of Troche, made of pectoral Ingredients, 
round and long, that is, in_ the Form of a ſmall Stick, are 
call'd Bacilla, or improperly Bacilli. Many Iron Inſtruments 
ef. ſame Form, which are uſed in Chymiſtry, are alſo thus 
The Aves Cypriæ, or perfum'd Candles, are from their 
Shape alſo call'd thus. 
BACULUS. The fame as Bacillum, and is more generally 
uſed to expreſs the ſame thing. 
BADISIS, S ins. The Action of Walking. 
BADITIS. A Name for the Nymphæa, or Clava Herculis, 
a — iricus; > _ the =_ of 3 
eaten Wi ine gar, ten 8, A * ES him 
an Eunuch, without Exſciſſion. N | 5 oth i | 
BADUE KA. ' The — Name for the Capparis arbore- 
ſcens Indica, Flore tetrapetalo. 1 . 
The Juice of the Leaves, mix'd with the Fat of wild Boars, 
makes a Liniment for the Gout. A Decoction of the Leaves 
and Flowers affords a Liquor, which, drank, purges the Belly; 
and the Steam thereof, received into the Mouth, deterges Ul- 
cers therein. The Fruit, taken in Milk, cauſes Impotence. 
Raii Hi,. Plant. | ; 
BAOS, favs, in Hippocrates, ſignifies few. Bails is an 
Epithet for a in Paulus Agineta, Lib. 7. C. 18. 
Fobnſon. - 


Opinion of Ray, is 

BaAHEI. SCHULLI. An Indian Tree, call'd alſo Genifts 

Jpinoſa Indica 9 cœrule th 
grows in 


- 


is another Speci r in ſandy Ground, with 
Stalks and Leaves of a bright Green, and white Flowers, in- 
clining ſomewhat to a Sky ; 


Type Decoction of the Root provokes 


grow on the Stalks are narrower. The Stalks 


of the Teeth weighing one Pound, Which are ver) d 


cures the Dropſy, eſpecially if it be boil'd with . 
Ficus l The Leaves, boil'd, and bn 5 900 
have the ſame Effects. They make a Powder of the 15 
which, drank with the Oil expreſs'd from the Plome * 
Ficus infernalis, helps to diſcuſs a Tumor in the 5 g 
Male Sex. Ray. Hiſt. Plant. oft 

BAIAC, Ceruſs. Rulandus. 
e a Name for the Muſa, or Muza 41, 

ift - 8 1 X : | 
. BALZENA, Office. Recch. Hiſt. Mex. 568. Bien 
ris, Aldrov, de Piſc. 688. Jonſ. de pie. 152. Char, Pa 
Balæna vulgaris edentula, dorſo non pinnato, Rai Sa 0 
6. Balæna major, laminas in ſuperiore maxilla haben; a 
Va la carent, Sib. Phal. 27. Balæna vulgo dia foe 0 
us; Rondel de Piſc. 1. 47 8 Balæna vulgo ditta 2 
cetus Ariſtotelis, Muſculus P. ; 


Schrod. THE.WHALE. 
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inii, Geſn. de Aquat, 114. Ci 


The Fat of a Whale is ſaid, by Schroder, to be a good Ti a ae 
for the Itch. The Oil. is more uſed in Mechanics than e 4a 
cine. It is call'd Train-oil. Pomet gives the following Acco 4 
of the Whale. "BY = he 

The Whale is the largeſt of all Fiſh, and is to be bf 
the Northern and North-weſt Seas. The Gelen of one WR... 
ſhewn at Paris in 1658, whoſe Skull was between ſixteen 1 

ſeventeen Foot long, weighing four thouſand fix hund | 


Pounds; the Jaws ten Foot wide, and fourteen Foot 1 
weighing eleven hundred Pounds each; the Fins, which 
like Hands, weighing each fix hundred Pounds; the Joint 
the Back, from the Head to the End of the Tal, fort 
Foot long ; the firſt Joints weighing fifty Pounds, and 
others leis according as came nearer the End. I fhl 
trouble myſelf to give an Account of all that relates to | 
Animal, or the Manner of. taking him, becauſe ſeveral Aut 
have treated of it; but I ſhall only fay, that there ar 
ſorts of Whales ; the one is call'd Cachalet, which differ f 
that which is call'd the ¶ hale, in that the Mouth of the Ca 
ht is furniſh'd with little flat Teeth, without a Bear 
Whitkers ; which is contrary to that-which bears the Nan 
the I bale, which has nothing but W hiſkers. *Tis from 
Fat or Lard of theſe Animals, that they draw halb oil, v 
is a very great Commodity, eſpecially in Times of Peace 
reaſon of the great Uſe they have for it in France, as 1 
burning as ſeveral other Uſes, wherein it is very necellary, 
ticularly for refining Sulphur, and preparing ſome forts of 
for Leather. We have two forts of Whale-oil come to] 
the beſt of which is, that which we call Huile de Grandel 
which is, by the French, made of the Fat immediately al 
is taken from the Whale ; whence. the French Oils do not 
ſo ill as thoſe made in Holland, becauſe the Dutch do not! 
their Oils from the Fat ſo ſoon as it is drawn from the # 
but bring it into Holland to be melted : Wherefore we c 
to prefer the French Oils to thoſe of Holland, which are 
known, becauſe the Dutch are red and ſtinking, and ye 
clear. The great Quantities we have of Whalc-all 
from the Northern Sea, eſpecially Greenland, from when 
Hellanders are ſupplied. Pomet. 

The Sperma Ceti is, on all hands, agreed to be the Fn 
of another fort of Whale, which is call'd | 

Cetus, Offic. Cete admirabile aliud, Cluſ. Exot. 131. 
na, Mer. Pin. 190. Balena macrocephala, que — 
pinnas laterales habet, Sib. Phal. 12. Balena major, 
tantum maxilla dentata, macrocephala bipennis, 
Piſc. 15. Balena, Ejuſd. Icht. Tab. A. f. 3. Cite, 4 


onſ. Tab. 42. Trompa, Park. Theat. 1607. 8 
Fol dicta, THE P ASITTY WHALE. 2 
t has been long diſputed what, the Sperma Cel 


the moſt ſatisfactory I have met 


Pomet's Account of it is a 


as to its Preparation, as he has ſeen it made, and 
ſelf. . | : 4 
Tbe & Oui is the Brain of a fort of #/balecal c 
and, by the People of om de LS Sow * 
mal is named lome, Male dle, L. 155 
It is about — five Foot long, and twelve Foot bf 


ſeveral ſorts of Works. Theſe Creatures are hs * 
Cape Finiftre, on the Coaſt of Galicia, and in 996 
the Year 1688, there was one taken by a ne Ls 
ried it to St. Sehoſtian's, from the Head of N ni 
twenty-four Barrels of Brain, and from the Bach 
of Fat. They ought. then to be pro's i 
believe, that Sperma Cui is any thing elſe but ag 
Cacbalot; and 1 V1. ie t if 
ſeen this prepar t having prepa 
bi 33 Ceti is uſuall d at Bayonne, 
de Lux; and this Work, is ſo rare in Frances 
above two Perſons at the latter Place who kno Gd, 
it. Thoſe who prepare, take the Brain 45 Malle, l 
it over a gentle Fire ; then they caſt it into 1d, un 
Ale and after it 1 rocer 
from the Oil, they take and melt jt again, 4d 


til ſuch time as it be well purified, and very 
W. chen with a Knife, made for the Purpoſe, cut it 
pes o Flakes, juſt ſo as it appears when brought to us. 
Pac modity is of ſome Conſequence, by reaſon of its 
Ts muſt obſerve, that we ought to chuſe ſuch as is in fine 
Enke or Scales, that are clear and tranſparent, of a fiſhy 


4 


— 


ich 1S 
E hem de Entrance of any Air, leſt it turn yellow. 
. poſſibly be right, as to the Proceſs generally 
1 2 Ceti 3 but I have ſeen Sperma Ceti 
af ** undergane no Treatment at all, except being put 
"Par Bags, fo that:the Oil which adheres to it, may be 
, ” The true Sperma Coti is very white, and in very 
F, Flakes, not much larger than the Cryſtals of "Tartar : 
a phes by rubbing upon the Hand inte a ſort of Oil; and 
dot adhere to the Palate when chew'd, as the common 
+ will; which makes me ſuipect, that it is mix'd with ſome 
> c:bſtance, perhaps Wax, by thoſe who make it for Sale. 
4 Aim with Certainty, that Sperma Ceti is neither the 
M. Brain, nor Sperm of che Whale, but a particular Sub- 
ne found principally in the Head of the Fiſh ; and flakes 
* hail'd Salmon, or Cod, when taken out, It js alſo found 
her Parts of the Fiſh,” but not in fo large Quantities, or 
23 in the Head. e n ; 

ö noble Medicine in many Caſes, tho prineipally-uſed in 
E inward Hurts, and after Delivery. It is an excellent 
mic in many Diſtempers of the Breaſt; and gently 
res and heals. In Coughs, from ſharp Rheums, Eroſions, 
Ticerations, it is very fafe, pleaſant, and effectual; as 
\ in Pleuriſies, and inward Impoſtumations. Where the 
cw of the Bowels has been abraded by Acrimony and Choler, 
in Diarrhceas, and Dyſenteries, this is a very good Healer. 
leerations.of. the Kidneys, and. bloody Urine, it is likewiſe 
xery ſuitable Medicine; and, by ſoftening and relaxing the 
bees, it contributes fr to the Expulſion of Gravel, by 
ling the Paſſages. It is moſt conveniently made up into 

ums of Electuaries and Boles, with proper Conſerves, 
| Things of the like Kind: And in ſuch Forms, if it be 
Muy mix'd, it gives them an agreeable Smoothneſs, and is 
diſcoverable by the Patient. It is alſo very properly difloly'd: 
| Draught,” by the Help of the Yolk of an Egg; or it is 

into n Emulſion by the ſame Management. The ufual 
eis about half a Dram. . ES | 
ts emollient and healing, outwardly uſed ; but its greateft- 
that way is in the Small-pox, melted with Oil of Almonds: 
th this the Puſtules are juft kept moiſt, when they begin to 
len; and jt wonderfully prevents thoſe Scars they are apt to 
ſe, by ſoftening, and healing them up ſmooth. - Altho' this 
it 2 modern Practice in this Diſtemper, yet Schroder takes 
tice of its Uſe in his Time, in ſmoothing and filling up the 
ures, or Cavities, made by Blotches and Scabs. - 


WLANDINA, a faRtitious Stone mention'd by 
As 1 do not underſtand the Original, it would be 
what difficult to tranſlate it. I ſhall therefore give it, as 
ws done, in Latin, in that thoſe whom it may con- 
3 it better than myſelf. 5 # * 

ANI A itur ex argento vivo ferri, e coltoris 
L valde, & ws <1 — mo & converſa” 
am agua acre ignite reſpiciens' nuturam argenti vivi; 
* natura eft ex dere, ideo reftringit' ſangumem. Recipe 
2 % deres ferri, & imple mollem cerram poſt virtutem 
wan acceptam, &. indura illam in aqua ttrreftri reſtricti- 


abe pe which is like that of an Acorn: They are 
"*0 Policipedes. . Of theſe there are many Sorts, which 
ing to the Rocks on the Coaſts of Spain, Brit- 
fie der eg re 

aun dex are eſteem'd aperitive. 04. (360 
3 CASTANUM. | The ſame 29 BU OA A- 
LLANOS, 44, , properly Gignifies an Acotn 3 but” 
e properly an Acom; 

ki 7, n his Treatiſe De nl 


PU any glandiferous Trec. 


lu dl to expreſs Suppolitories-and Feffae. 
I, 1, o ſignifies the Glans Penis, 


It s ſometimes uſed as a Coſmetic, both in Paints, and in 
is, to waſh the Hands with. © - © forth 

— PULLI. A Name for the Tamarind- tree. Rali 

Plant. | | x 917] 

AND, and VALAx1DA, are Names for the Æſculus, 
beech. Blancard. | 


S proſequere per informations * | 
ALAN, GLanDEs. A fort of Shell-fifh, fo call'd 


* 8 alſo made uſe of lometimes, 4 in Throphraffer, no 
ng? kam the Similitude of Form, Balenvs (3 dard) is B 


1 MYREPSICA. * | | 
Ben, Balanus myrepſica, Offic, Balanus myrep/ica, Ind. 
Med. 17. Lie ca, Clans —_ Ben, 
Mont. Exot. 9. Commel. Plant. Uſu. 83. Balanus myrep- 
fica, ſive Glans unguentaria. The OILY ACORN. Ger. 
1214. Emiac. 1400. Glans unguentaria, C. B. Pin. 402. 

Rai Hift. 2. 17 38. Jonſ. Dendr. 130. Nux unguentaria, 

'Þ; I. 317. b. 24. Nux Ben, ſive Glans unguentaria, 
„Fark. Theat. 238. Balanus myrepfica, filigua triangulari, 
ſemine minore alato, Breyn. Prod. 2. 22. Commel. Flo. Mal. 
50. Nur Been Zeylanica, ſiligua triangula, ſeminibus alatis, 
Herm. Parad. Bat. Prod. 357. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 602. 
Arbor exotica, Lentiſci folio, N. B. Pin. 399. Moringa, Ferr. 
Flor. Cult. 385. Park. Theat. 1650. Moringa Lentiſci 
folio, fruttu magno anguleſo, in quo ſemine, &c. J. B. 1. 435. 
Raii Hiſt. 2. 1745. Pluk. Ne 263 · 8 
Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 62. Monringon, Hort. Mal. 6. 19. Tab. 
9. © Coatlis, quam alii Tlapalex-patli, &c. vocant, Jonſ. Dendr. 
291. Hern. 119. Lignum nepbriticum, Rech. in not. ib. 
Coatl. aliis Tlapalex-patli, Laet. Ind. Occid. 227. Lignum 
nephriticum, Park. T heat. 1664. Ind. Med. 68. Mont. 
Exot. 8. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1804. Lignum nephriticum caruleo 
& flavo tingens, J. B. 1. 492. Chab. 37. Lignum peregri- 
num aquam ceruleam reddens, C. B. Pin. 416. The BEN- 
NUT, NEPHRITIC WOOD. | 

According to Dale, the Lignum nepbriticum is the Wood, 
and the Balanus myrepſica the Fruit this Tree. See Nx- 
PHKITICUM LiGNUM, * 2 | | | 

Diaſcorides gives the following Account of the Virtues of 
the Balanus IMirrepfica. : | : 5 | 
. A Dram of the Powder, drank in Oxycras, conſumes the 
Spleen. It is apply'd to the ſame Part by way of Cataplaſm, 
being mixed with Meal of Darnel ; and with Hydromel it 
makes a Cataplaſm for the Gout. Boil'd in.Vinegar, it deter- 
ges the Pſora and Lepra; with Nitre, it cleanſes the. Alphi, 
and black Ulcers ; and in Urine, it clears the Face of Frec- 
kles, Spots, Sun-burns, - and Pimples. Drank in Hydromel, - 
it excites Vomiting, and lobſens the Belly, but is. very bad for 
the Stomach, Ihe expreſſed Oil thereof, drank, works by 
Stool, but its Shell 4 5 duTis) is. more aſtringent. The 
Dregs that remain after Contuſion and Expreffion, enter the 
Compoſition of Smegmas adapted for the. Deterſion of Aſperi- 
ties and Itchings. Piafeorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 160. 

The Ben, or Balanus Myrepſica, is a triangular Fruit of 
different Colours, of the Size of a Hazel-nut, being white or 
greyiſh, in which is found a white Almond, of a ſweet Taſte, 
iſagreeable enough. © 
*Chuſe ſuch Kernels as are white, 


freſh, and the heavieſt 


you can 51 They are of no other Uſe, that I know of, but 
to make Oil of, which has a great many good Qualities. The 


firſt is, that it has neither Taſte nor Smell, and never grows 
rancid, which makes it of great Uſe to the Perfumers and others, 
for preſerving the Scents of Flowers, as Jeſſamin, Oranges, Tube- 
rofe, and the like, With this Oil they make all their ſweet 
Eſſences, adding to the Flowers afore-named, as they fancy, 
Ambergriſe, Muſk, Civet, Benjamin, Storax, or Balſam of 
Peru. They grow in Spain, Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, 
where they come to Perfection, which they ſcarcely ever do 
1 1h Wile Nut is of  Qualicy, and the fry Profin 
7 whole Nut is of a purꝑir ality, an ry Preſſing, 
or Powder, after the ON SIS out, of a cleanfing and 
drying Nature; the Shells or Huſks bind extremely; the Kernels 
bruiſed, and drank with a little Ale, purge the Body from groſs 
and thin Phlegm ; the Oil, which is drawn out of the Nut, 
does the fame, provokes Vomiting, and cleanſes the .Stomach 
of much foul Matter gather'd therein ; but the Nut itſelf, in 
its groſs Body, does much more trouble the Stomach, unleſs it 
be 2 at & Þr Hey th gyms their emetic | 
ity, and only-pu nwards ; ate given in 
er? with very — Effect, to cleanſe the Bowels, and 
cure the Colice. The Kernels, taken in Poſſet-drink to a 
Dram, mollify the Hardneſs of the Liver and Spleen. . The 
Oil, deſides its excellent Uſe to the Perfumers, is employ'd by 
the Glovers and Skinners, to preſerve their Leather from Spots 
or Stains, or from ever growing mouldy, ag thoſe perfumed 
with Oll of 8 do, It more eaſily extracts, and longer 
retains, the Perfume of any thing inſus d: in it, than any other 
Oi whatſoever, Being dropt into the Ears, it helps the Noiſe 
in them, and Deafneſs alſo. The Kernel, uſed with Vinegar 
and Nitre, is good againſt the Itch, Leproſy, tunning ' Sores, 


' Scabs, Pimples, and: other Deſedations of the SRin. Mix'd 
with Meal of © 


obus, and apply'd.Plaiſterwiſe to the Side, it 
helps the Splcen, and eaſes the Gout, and Nerves. which are 
pain'd with 22 Colds, and Bruiſes. Mix'q with 
, it diſſolves Nodes, Lophes, Knots, and hard Tu- 
108. Fomnet. alt, IN e . 
' The Oil of the Balanns Myrep/ica, is ſometimes called Oleum 
ne oat if. 5 TOs 
This Fruit was termed Clans Unguentaria, becauſe it yields 
an Oil by Expreſſion, uſed by Perſumers in perfuming other 
9 6 | | Oils 


/ 


Oils, and never turns rancid. It is thought proper in the Itch, 
and ſome other cutaneous Diſeaſes, as being a good Detergent ; 
and is ſometimes mixed with Biſmuth and white Precipitate. 
Some ſay, that this Oil, mixed with a Hazel-nut, or Fllbert, 
and taken in this manner, will purge upward and downward ; 
and it is certain, that the Fruit kelclf, made into an Emulſion, 
is purgative, Geoffrey. Cs Wo : 

There is another Species of Ben, whick is much larger than 
the preceding. It is call'd by Monardus, in his Hiſtory of 
Drugs, Ben magnmm, ſeu Avellana purgatrix, the great Ben, or 
purging F:/bert. It grows in America, and. is brought ſome- 
times we St. Domingo, but is very ſcarce. L | 

It purges upwards and downwards. "The Indians uſe it for 

the Wind- colic. * Doſe 8 half 1233 wt. Dram. 
They weaken its Force by roaſting it. de Drogues. 
. BALASIUS. A — of a — or roly Colour. It is a 
ſort of Carbuncle. Rulandus relates ſome wonderful Effects of 
this precious Stone, which are not worth farther Notice, be- 
cauſe utterly fabulous. 

BALATRO, according to Blancard, is the ſame as Bam- 
BAL1O, which ſee. ; 

BALAUSTIA, Balauſtines. Theſe are the Flowers of the 

Balauftia, Offic. Ger. 1262. Emac. 1450. Balauftia 
Fliſpanica, J. B. 1. 82. Chab. 3. re pleno ma- 
fore, C. B. Pin. 438. © Balauſtium, Mont. Ind. 37. Aldrov. 
Dendr. 579. Malus Punica ſyiveftris major, Balauſtium 
majus, Park. Theat. 151 1. Rait Hiſt. 2.1463. Balauſtium majus 
fue Malus Punica 4 :ftris major, Park. Parad. 430. Punica 
flore pleno majore, Tourn. Inſt. 636. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 450. 
Matus Punica pleniflora, Jonſ. Dendr. 29. The BALAU- 
STINE-TREE. | | 

The Balau/tme is the Flower of the wild P te,. of 
which there are ſeveral Kinds ; for you meet with the white, 
the red, and the Roſe-colour'd. It is like the Cytinum (Flow- 
er) of the Garden Pomgranate, and the Juice thereof is ex- 
tracted in the ſame manner as Hypociſtis. 

It is of an aſtringent Quality, and effectual to the ſame Pur- 
* as the Hypociſtis and the Cytinum. Dioſcorides, Lib. 
1. 154. 

There are two Sorts of Balauftines ſold, the fine and the 
common : By the fine are meant the Huſks, together with their 
Flowers ; by the common, thoſe which have nothing but the 
Huſk. Pomet. 

The Balauftines, as well as the Cytines, are of an earthy 
Nature, very aſtringent, inſpiſſating, refrigerating, and drying; 


whence are very often uſed for all Kinds of Fluxes, as 
Diarrhea, Dyſentery, the Uterine Flux, and others; and for 
ſtopping of Hzmo from Wounds. Dale from Schro- 
der he 


BALBIS, BAC, is explained by Galen in his Exegefis, an 
oblong Cavity; hence ga de, in Hippocrates, in his Trea- 
tiſe de Articul is, is ſpoken of the Cavity at the Extremity of the 
Humerus, to which the Ulna is articulated. 

BALBUTIES. A DefeR in the Speech. Properly that 
Sort of Stammering, where a Perſon ſometimes heſitates, and 
immediately after ſpeaks precipitately. 

BALETZA OS. The AsTrAGALUs, which ſee. 
1 Rulandus explains this by Terra Ru- 
BALLERUS. A ſmall River- fiſh taken Notice of by Aldre- 
vandus and Lemery, which is uſed in Food, but has no Medi- 
cinal Virtues attributed to it. | 

BALLOTE: 

Marrubium nigrum Ballote, Offic. Marrubium nigrum, 
STIINKING HOREHOUND. Ger. 566. Emac. 701. 
Raii Hiſt. 1. 571. Mer. Pin. 75, Marrubium nigrum, ſrve 
Ballote, J. B. 3. 318. Chab. 436. Marrubium nigrum fe- 
tidum Ballote dictum, Park. Theat. 1230. Marrubium nigrum 
fertidum, Ballote Dioſcoridis, C. B. Pin. 230. Hiſt. Oxon. 
775 Marrubia Rivin. Irr. Mon. Ballate, Tourn. 

185. Elem. Bot. 153. Raii Synop. 3. 244- Boerh. 
Ind. A. 175. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 183. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 135. 
Buxb. 33. Ballote, Marrubium nigrum fetidum, Merc. Bot. 
I. 23. Brit. 14. BLACK HOREHOUND. © 

lote, or black Horehound, ſhoots up from one Root in 
Numerous, cs and ſomewhat hairy Stalks. The 
Leaves are like of the common Horehound, but larger 
and rounder, black, and hairy, and ſet at Diſtances about the 
Stalk like thoſe of the Meliſſophyllum, for which Reaſon ſome 


give it that Name. The Flowers are white, and grow about 


wo > * of the Leav 8 Efficacy 

ata the es, with Salt,” is of inſt 

the Bite of a Dog, and, dry'd over hot Cinders till e 

wither d, are to repreſs a Condyloma; and uſed with 

Honey, deterge foul Ulcers. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 117. 
The black Horehound grows better, and more branched 


than the white, having ſquare, — Stalks, and larger, darker 


Leaves, which more reſemble of dead Nettle, but are 
ſome what ſofter in handling, of a ſtrong earthy Smell. The 


-. 


— 


tion to 


B A I 


Flowers grow among the Leaves, in 
Side of — Stalk, — the F ore-part of it; on e; 
a common Foot-ſtalk, and every Flower in 4 8 
ſive- corner d, large Calyx, of a red Colour wide mouth 
and labiated, appearing but little above the Ci. 
2 ot which grow — ſmall oblong Seeds The R 
„ ſtringy, and ſpr ing much. It grows oot 
_ in — and — 5 uly. by Path-wa 
The Leaves and Tops are uſed, tho' but ſeldom D 
commends it as a ſingular Remedy againſt byſtent, t. Buy 


chondriac Affections. Miller's Bot. OF. p. 280 0 and 55 
It contains a great deal of Oil half exalted, — effent, 


Lhe ag Salt. Sy des Drogues. : 
Its Leaves are bitter, ſtinking, and give 
to the blue Paper, which — us . ofR 
Salt of the Earth is involved in it by a great del of =," 
Mr. Ray recommends a ſtrong Decoction of it in byſter 0 
hypochondriac Caſes. Make a Tea of equal Pary <Y 
orchound, ſtinking Horehound, and Betony-leaves, and * 
every Day three or four Cups of it, in order to 8 ? 
Gout, or render its Attacks the leſs violent. Mariyy 70 
nefort. "0 
BALNEABILE. An Epithet for ſuch Waters as are 
per for Bathing. | 

BALTES: * 20 

Theſe have in es uſed with a View to 
neſs and Decency. Hence, probably their Medjciza Ve 
were firſt diſcover d. And it is remarkable, that frequent / 
lutions have been injoin'd as a Duty, by moſt Religions wh 
have been eſtabliſhed tn the Eaſt. At this Day the Orient 
reproach the Europeans with Beaſtlineſs, on account of 
neglecting to bathe ; and, it muſt be confeſſed, with too m 

eaſon. 

Medea is ſaid to be the firſt who employ'd warm Baths w 
a View to Health, and this gave Riſe to the Fable, that f 


+ boil'd People alive. 


Pelias, an old King of Theſſaly, having an Inclination 
try what Effects this new Medicine would have upon hi 
d e under the Experiment, which might add Credit to 

able. | 

Melampus bath'd the 
them of Madneſs. 

The Lacedemonians immers'd their Children in Wine, 
ſoon as ever they were born, tho' they were ſenſible, that 
would make them die of Epileptic Fits, in caſe they were 
a weak Conſtitution. ; 

Thoſe Robbers in foreign Parts, which are called Bobenit 
a ſort of Banditti, not unlike our G „ waſh their Cl 
dren, as ſoon as born, in the next Fountain, to try d 
Strength. 

Virgil ſays the ſame of the antient Latins. 


Daughters of Prætu, in order to c 


Durum a flirpe genus, natos ad flumina primum 
nes — gelu duramus & undis. ; 


Aſclepiades recommended cold Baths. Dion Caſſius, Li. 
informs us, that Augu/ius being extremely ill, and not ab 
take Medicines, having an Averſion to them, Antonus 
advis'd him to uſe cold Bathing, and to drink cold Wa 
This cur'd the Emperor; and beſides other great Rev 
from Auguſtus and the Senate, Muſa for this was allow 
wear a Gold Ring, a Privilege none before, enjoy'du 
Men of the firſt Quality in Rome, | +. on 

The fame Privilege was alſo granted to all thoſe of hs 
feffion ; and they were farther granted an Immunity from 
Taxes for ever. 

But afterwards Muſa treating Marcellus in the fame m 
ner, it coſt that young Prince his Life. And upon this 
count Muſa ws Gn, <= 4s" hay bribed him to ad 
cold Bathing to this Prince: improperly. 

Thoſe who conſider what good Eftects cold Baths may 
upon People in Years, or ſuch whoſe Fibres are — 
on the contrary, of what ill Conſequence they * f 
young People, whoſe-Fibres are in full Elaſticity, wil e 
account for the different Effects of the cold Bath upon 


us and his Nephew. 
— in Auguſto, be 59. and 81. tells us, 11 
Senate decreed Antonius Muſa a Statue of Braſs, and ſet 


to that of A culapius. : > of 
He fa o, that * at his Return from his * 
55 „ having a Diſorder in the Liver, 17 ji 
a long Fluxion ; Antonius Muſa propos d a hazardous * | 
and quite contrary to thoſe that had been try d, WI 
change his warm Fomentations for cold ones. * 
Ply fays, that before the Time of Muſa, none ght 
Baths were made uſe of ; and that Antonius Muſa brou ; 
ones into Credie. 2 
Horace informs us, that he was forbid going to ty 
Antonius Muſa, and order'd to waſh in cold Water, 


of Winter; and that the People of Baie com- 
of the Sick, who left them, and expos'd their Heads 
cold Fountains at pr ow and Gabii. 

had a Brother, whoſe Name was Euphorbus, 
e Phy to the ſecond Fuba, according to Pliny, 
* vith the former the Credit of the Invention of cold 
„ Pliny, however, is miſtaken when he tel 's us, that 
. s Muſa and Huphorbus were the Inventors of cold 
baute they were recommended by A/cleprades, who 


% 20. Cap. 1. gives an Account of a Phyſician of 
Ni ok Name was Charmis. He came to fix at 
< the Reign of Nero, and made a great Fortune. He 


Ake. much cold Baths in the Middle of Winter. 


| in his 8 fiacs, Lib. 8. Quæſt. g. gives us a 
s of the Roman warm Baths. He 
” at nothing contributes ſo much to change the Body, 
Fadduce new Diſeaſes, as the Variety of Baths that were 
Time made uſe of; by which the Body is firſt ſoften'd 
+ Jon by Heat, and then again harden'd by dipping into 
Water, like Steel. Any one, ſays he, who ha liv'd 
by Years before us, if be was to look into our Baths, 


I lay | | 
Erle lp 16 Axienla Treas year Te piu 


; Ne adds, that their Anceſtors uſed mild Baths, inſomuch 
ander the Great, when he had a Fever, flept in one; 
whi the Women amongſt the Galatæ eat with their Children 
It they bath'd : But that in his Days, the Air that they 


f kired in Breathing, was a Mixture of Moiſture and Fire; 

m << ſuffer d not one Particle of the Body to be at Reſt, but 
4 all out of their proper Situations, till they extinguiſh'd 

s WII clves, as it were flaming from the Bath. 

nar Was are properly enough diſtinguiſhed into hot and cold; 
both theſe difter extremely, according to the different 

ation recs of Heat and Coldneſs, and according to the various 


Nen of the Waters made ufe of. 

ubs again are univerſal, that is, ſuch as the whole Body is 
en d in; or particular, that is, ſuch as are apply'd to ſome 
b, s Semicupia, Pediluvia, and ſome Sorts of Fomen- 


ts well known in natural Philoſophy, that Heat relaxes ; 
tat Cold, on the contrary, contracts and braces the 
bs it is apply'd to. This muſt neceſſarily render warm 
þ very different from thoſe which are cold in their Ef- 


ſe find a great deal in Hippocrates, with reſpect to the 
of Baths, both warm and cold; and both as Preſervatives 
Wt, and Remedies for Diſtempers. But in his "Treatiſe 
linen in acute Diſeaſes, he informs us, that Convenien- 
fir Bathing were to be met with in very few Houſes. 
ace Galen infers, that Bathing was not ſo univerſal in the 
of Hippocrates, as afterwards. 
be Uſes of Bathing in particular Diſtempers, according to 
ater, are ſpecify'd under their reſpective Articles; mean 
lis general Rules are, that the Patient who uſes this Re- 
remain without moving from his Place, that he 
| not ſpeak, but allow thoſe who either bathe him, or 
Water on his Head, or rub him, to perform their ſeveral 
8: That Sponges ſhould be uſed in rubbing him, and not 
prument called Strigi!: That the Patient ſhould with 
Frecaution guard againſt Cold : That the Bath ſhould not 
u immediately after eating or drinking; and that both 
Mere alſo to be abſtained from immediately after coming 
the bath: That it ought to be conſidered, whether the 
t uſed the Bath when in Health z and if he did, whether 
1 Advantage, or ſuſtained any Injury by it : And, 
ry the Bath ſhould not be uſed by People who are either 
us or too coſtive, in their Bellies, nor by Perſons who 
0 made a previous Diſcharge of their Excrements, nor by 
i ue too weak, who have an Inclination to vomit, a 
"hy Bleeding at the Noſe. | 
* ug to Hippocrates, the Uſe of the Bath is to refreſh 
1 to remove Wearineſs, to ſoften the Skin and 
Auers, Urine, to diſpel Heavineſs of the Head, 
Rea the Noſtrils and other open Ducts of the Body 
wl bons two Baths a Day for ſuch Patients as have 
ncd to bathing during their Health. 


0008 the follows ng Directiant with reſper? to Bathing. 


| "py on two Accounts ; for ſometimes, after the 
if. t makes wy for Health, by enabling the Pa- 
take more plentiful Diet, and richer Wines; ſome- 
* 2 the Fever itſelf, It is commonly adviſed, 
ta w — wants to be relaxed, the corrupt Humours 
de changed.” the inward Parts, and the Habit of the 


B A . 


The Antients were pretty cautious in the Uſe of Bathing 


Aſelepiades more free; rior indeed is it a thing to be dreadedg 
provided it be ſeaſonable, otherwiſe it is pernicious. If a Per- 
ſon get rid of a Fever, fo as to be free for a whole Day, he 
may on the next, after the uſual Tinie of the Fit, ſafely ven- 


ture to bathe. But if the Fever be periodical, ſo as to return 
the third or fourth Day, whenever it fails to make its uſual 
\ Viſit, Bathing may be ſafely uſed. While a Fever continues, 
if it be but gentle, and the Patient labour under an inveterate 
Diſorder of the Spleen, the Bath is a wholſome Medicine, with 
this Caution, however, that there be no Hardneſs or Swelling 
about the Præcordia, no Roughneſs of the Tongue, no Pain in 
the Head, or middle Parts of the Body, and that the Fever does 
not at the ſame time increaſe. | . 

In periodical Fevers there are two Seaſons for Bathing; one 
before the Shivering, the other after the Fever is gone; but for 
thoſe who have been long moleſted with flow Intermittents, the 
proper Time is, when the Acceſs is entirely over, or, if that 
does not happen; at leaſt when it is ——1 and the Body in 
as good a State as can be expected in that kind of IIlneſs. 

A weak Perſon, who is to go into the Bath, muſt be careful, 
that he takes no Cold before his Entrance, When he is there, 
let him ſtop a while, and examine whether he perceives any 
Stricture about his Temples, and whether any Sweat ariſes, If 
the former happens, and the other does not follow, Bathing that 
Day will be of no Service ; but the Patient is' to be gently 
anointed all over, and fo carry'd back, and Cold is by all means 
to be avoided, and Abſtinence is to be uſed. If there be no Al- 
teration at the Temples, but a Sweat breaks out, firſt in thoſe 
Parts, and afterwards in other Places, the Mouth is to be 
fomented with hot Water, and he is then to fit in the Solium. 
There he is alſo to mind whether his outer Skin ſhivers at the 
firſt Contact of the hot Water, which, though it can ſcarce 
happen where all things previous are right, is a certain Sign that 
Bathing will prove of no Eſſect. ; 

A Perſon may know whether Unction ought to be perform'd 


| before or after he goes into the hot Water, by conſidering his 


State of Health. But generally (except in particular Inſtances) 
after raiſing a Sweat, the Body is firſt to be gently and through- 
ly anointed, and afterwards to be put into the hot Water. 
d here Regard alſo is to be had to the Strength ; for the Pa- 
tient muſt not be ſuffered to fall into a — Fit through 
Exceſs of Heat, but the ſame is to be ſeaſonably moderated, 
and the Body to be carefully covered with Cloaths, for its De- 
fence againſt cold Blaſts ; and there alſo the Patient is to ſweat 
before he takes any thing. Celſus, Lib. 2. Cap. 17. 
The preceding Directions relate only to warm Baths, 
Hoffman has collected ſeveral Particulars relative to the Uſes 
of Bathing, which are of too much Importance to be omitted. 
The ſalutary Effects produced by the external Application of 
Water are no leſs conſpicuous, than the Advantages ariſing 
from its internal Uſe. As a Proof of this, we need only direct 
our Views to Baths, the principal Baſis and moſt material Ingre- 
dient of which is ſimpleWater ; a Fluid, which, when pure, light, 
and without any adventitious Mixture, is poſſeſſed of highly me- 
dicinal and ſalutary Qualities. In all Ages, the more ſagacious 
and ſkilful Phyſicians ſeem to have been ſenſible of this. Ac- 
cordingly Hippocrates, Galen, Cœlius Aureiranus, Aretæus, 
Celſus, and Trallian, inform us, that in their reſpective 
Times Baths of ſweet and pure Water were much uſed in the 
moſt violent internal Diſtempers, eſpecially in the moſt formi- 
dable Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as racking Pains and Madneſs, 
whether accompany'd with Mekachely and Dejectedneſs, or 
with Rage and Fury. The Antients uſed theſe Baths with un- 
common Succeſs. And Alexander Trallianus [ Lib. 1. ] affirms, 
<< That a Bath of pure and ſweet Water is of all other things 
<< the beſt calculated for the Relief of the Melancholy; but tis 
<< neceſſary they ſhould remain in it for a conſiderable time, 
<«« even in the Summer.“ | | 
Aretæus approves of this Practice, and orders melancholy Pa- 
tients to go often into Waters that are naturally hot, and re- 
main in them for a conſiderable time, ſubjoining this as a Rea- 
ſon, that in thoſe labouring under Melancholy the Muſcles are 
dry and tenſe ; and that a more proper Step cannot be taken to 
—_— their Diſorder, than to render them lax and ſoft by 
thing. | | 
Celle Aurelianus alſo warmly recommends the Uſe of natu- 
ral Waters in maniacal Caſes. 3 
And Proſper Alpinus [de Medicina Ægyptiorum] informs us, 
that many melancholy Patients were perfectly cured by the Uſe 
of moderately warm Baths. N 2 
In caſe of violent Pains ariſing from a Stone in the Kidneys, 
Alexander Trallianus and Aretæus highly recommend ſitting up 
to the Navel.in warm Baths. 
I myſelf alſo, from repeated Experience, can affirm, that in 
violent Diſorders of the Head, ſuch as Madneſs, Me'ancholy, 
preternatural Stupidity and Torpor of Mind, diſturbed Sleep, 
attended with frightful Dreams, Hemicrania, Vertigos, Dim- 
neſs of Sight, violent Tooth-achs, racking Pains of the nervous 
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when the Patient comes out of the Bath, has his 


opened, 


Celics, and Pains ariſmg from 
Teplita Waters, as alſo. 
afforded inſtan- 


1 
* 


W | prians, 
uſech Raths no leſs frequently and ſuoceſsfully in all Fevers, ex- 
t peſtilential, whether of the continued or intermitting Kind, 


cep | 
though. they. did not e of them in the firſt Stages, and 


2 igour, but only in the Declenſion of the Diſeaſe. 
my 


Grip Feyers, on their Days of Reſpite, £1 | 

But Baths of pure and ſweet Water not only ſoften! and re- 
lax the Fibres when rigid, tenſe, and conſtricted with; Spaſme, 
and Yerive the Blood and Humours from the Head, and ſuperior. 
8 to others that are leſs noble and delicate, but alſo won- 
derfully afat the Circulation of the Blood and Juices,' and pro- 
mate cutaneous Secretion ; for by their Humidity thay relax the 
Fibres and Pores of the Skin; and by their Warmth they expand 
the: Blood, and au the Dilatation, and conſequently the 
Contraction of the and Arteries. Hence the Pulſe is ren- 


- 


 dered fuller and quicher, and the Circylation of the Juices acce- 


lerated, by which meam the Blood becoming more thin and 
fluid, is query conveyed to the moſt remote Tubes of the 
Body, and to all the Parts of its Surface 3 and the Elimination 
of the moſt ſubtile and noxious Sordes is promoted; which End 
will be ſtill more effectually anſwered, if the Patient betake 
himſelf to Bed immediately after the Uſe of the Bath; becauſe 


. the Matter to be eliminated. by the Pores of the Skin. is re- 


ſtrained and pent up by the Gravitation and Preſſure of the cir- 
cumambient Water, ſo long as the Patient remains in the Bath. 
But when this Gravitation and Preſſure are removed, as are 
| | Body dry'd, 
and goes to Bed, ſo great a Quantity of Serum is diſcharged 
from the. opentd and expanded Tubuli, that the whole Surface 
of the Eody is ſometimes covered with a plentiful, but kindly 


. . 


in a ing the Virtues, and ing the Operations, 


of the more generumus cines, as are call'd, in the Cure 


of the moſt terrible Diſorders ; for tis iently. known, that 
the drinking acidulated or other whOlſome Waters for the Cure 
of ſtubborn and chronical Diſorders is attended with much hap- 
pier Conſequences, When Baths are uſed in ConjunRion with 


Egra, ſuch as are a little advanced in Y ears, or of a dry Conkt 


the Patients go into the — Teplitz, and uſe them 
in a due manner, and for a proper time; for theſe Waters are 
very light, fubtile, and pure, as appears both from ſtatical Ex- 
periments, and from Evaporation, by which _ any thing 
of a ſolid. Nature is left; ſo that by reaſqn of their ty and 
N the ſmalleſt Interſtices 
24 Parts 2. 11 wn 
their relaxing emollient ure, reduce ttm to 
ther na bn El in the C | 
L are in the Cure of a virulont Lues 
Veneren, attended with its moſt formidable pro- 
vided the Patients go almoſt daily ihte them, and from thence 
to Bed with a View to Sweat ; but the muſt firſt he pre - 
pared by Veneſection, Laxatives, and ſuch Medicines as fweeten 
the Blood, and proper Preparations of Mercury duly exhibited; 
whether with a View to promote Sweat, or excite a Flux of 
the Saliva. Decoctions alſo of the Roots and Woods recom- 


Exulcerations, and ſuch as draw their Origin from 
an excefhive Acrimony of the Juices, produce much more 


| ſpeedy und happy Effects, if Baths are uſed along with them. 
And indeed tis ſcarce credible what a large Quantity of thick . 


Fat, and fetid Sordes, is extracted from the moſt minute Tubuli 
of the Skin by Baths, and left ſwimming in-the Water. If we 
have a Mind to preſcribe the er Purgatives, or Subſtances 


8³ y 
Though tis plain, that the Antients performed very wonderful 
Cures. in obſtinate Diſorders, by means of white Hellebore'; 
et we find never uſed that Remedy, till after the Patient 
Jad -ufed the for-by this means the Juices are not only 
rendered more fluid and moveable, and the excretory Dudts 
that the peccant Matter may be eliminated with the 

r Eaſe, but the 


Quantity of Milk, or by mixing with them a Decodi 


; unſpeakable Service; for 


gen; thoſe of Radeberg ; thoſe of Lauch had a Hay 


greater Fibres alſo of the ſolid Parts are relaxed, 
Lud by that means the violent Spalins, the Striftures, and all 


the other bad Effects produeed by ſuch a draſtic 3 l. 
Medicine are prevented. The Bath is Sou in her 
mits, 7 according to 2 * Medicin. Mah 
Egyptians uſed. every Month as a Preſervatiy ; 
in a Baths * r 9% bar not er 
Wben Diſeaſes ariſing, from Affections of the Uterw 
from a, Relaxation or Stricture of its Veſſels, are whe * 
ſuch as the Fluor Albus, when. Abortion is to. be 2 
when fleſhy Concretions, reſembling a Polypus, or event 
frequent Cauſes of Abortions, are to be expell'd; or whe 
Menſes, flowing irregularly, are to be reduced to thei nz 
and ſtated Periods, 1 always preſcribe, and that with the def 


per internal uterine Medicines, Emmenagogues, * 
Purgatives. Preparations of Steel, eſpecially in ayer 
Wine, by. their mild and balſamic Aftringency, prog. 
remarkable. and happy Effects by corroborating and irenorh 
ing the Tone of the Parts in Cachexies, in inveterate inten 
ting Fevers, and in that Species of the hypochondtiac Aſfed 
which draws its Origin from a Weaknels of the periſtaltic 
tion of the Inteſtines. But ſtill theſe Medicines will cn 
with more Safety and Succeſs, if during the Time they are 
the Body is duly exerciſed, or frequently ſoftened and re, 
by Bathing. The Facts I now mention are ſufficiently 
firmed by long Experience. 

But fot Baths of this Kind we are not to uſe Spring-yz 
nor ſuch as are hard, heavy, or impregnated with a calc; 
Earth ; but muſt make Choice of thoſe that are light and 
tile, of which Kind is Rain-water and River-water, eſpeg 
immediately after a Fall of Rain. Thoſe Waters are alot 
eſtecm'd moſt proper for Bathing, which, in Waſhing, fv 
take Stains out of Linen Cloths ; which, in the Preparati 
Victuals, eaſily and thoroughly ſoften Roots and Pot-he 
which, upon Evaporation, leave little or no Matter bet 
and which, when pour'd hot upon Tea, or any other Subl 
of a like Nature, quickly enter their Pores, and extra 
Virtues. But if ſuch cannot be had, thoſe we can con 
muſt be corrected, and render'd ſoft by Art; which is 
conveniently and effectually done by adding to them ſome 


vium, or Fenice Soap, or by pouring into them a fu 


wheaten Bran, of the Flowers or Leaves of Chamomile, 
the Flowers and Roots of white Lilies. The Antients, 
pears from Cælius Aurelia mu, added Oils, and uſed Bat 
5 for alleviating Pains, and curing thoſe Suppreſi 
rine which proceed from ſpaſmodic Strictures of the Shi 
Muſcles placed at the Oriface of the Bladder. And ene 
Baths made up in this manner are of fingular Service for 
tating Delivery, eſpecially in Women with their firſt Cl 


RE e RN 
of Children, as alſo in the Ri e are 
open the obſtructed ani 
ſtricted Ducts, and, by ing the nutritious Juicts 
fluid, occaſion by that means a freer and more equal 
bution of them to the ſeveral Parts of the Body. 

Quite different are the Effects of thoſe natural Batls, 
by. reaſon of the chalybeate Principle they contain, 25 
from ſoftening and relaxing, that they rather brace 


Kind, are now diſcover'd in z great many Parts of & 
but thoſe of the greateſt Note are, the Waters of F 
in the Marquiſate of Brandenburgb; thoſe of Behm n 


ver d b If ; and thoſe of Eppag and Waiſſenbury i 
ma. T 1 theſe Fountain yield a light — 
by reaſon of that molt fine and ſulphureous Crocus & 
which they depoſit after ſtanding fome time, and by" 
tinge, with a yellow Colour, Linen or Eggs throw 
Bath, are of a ſomewhat aftringent Taſte ; and 1 
ful Phyſician be preſcrib'd internally with Succels, 1 
where chalybeate Preparations are proper. But r 
Uſe in Bathing is much more highly extoll'd, as beg 
lar Service to thoſe who have phlegmatic Conftitution, 
gious State of the Fibres, and fmall full Velſeb. ad 
alſo of Service in Caſes where, by reaſon of a 100 
lation of the Blood, the Juices are inſpiſſated, fr 
and contract a ſcorbutic Impurity, whence 3" f. 
rheumatic Pains, Gouts, œdematous Tumors, Con 
alſo in Wealeneſſes, and Refrigerations of the 4 ; 
Caſes theſe corroborating Baths are highly ſervicen es 
of their ſubtile ſulphureous and chaly beate Princip, | 
they impart Strength and Elafticity to the langt 
brace up the relax d and weaken'd Fibres. dl 
And cho', ſuch is the Nature and Sos ied ul 
chalybeate Baths, that ought only to 4 
and moderately warm, . hot, —* 1 
hurtful to the Body, throw the Blood into pre 


BAL 
uors of the Parts ; 


e Head-achs, and induce Languo , 
2 — immediately after a tepid Bath of this 
* which the ſuperior Part of the Water is rather cold 
E laid in Bed, he becomes warm, his Pulſe beats 
1 "ren 2 plentiful Sweat is diſcharged from all the 
his Body, by which his Strength is conſiderably in- 
ind the external Parts are corroborated, es 

1 alſo artificial Baths of a 1 
eich are made of cephalic nervous Powders, 
ihr and pure Water, and are of very ſingular Effica- 
© kerpanng Baths of this Kind we principally make uſe 
_ the Herb Baum, Southernwood, en 
vid Thyme, Thyme, Roſemary, Hyſſop, Clary, 
u, Catmint, Penyroyal, Feverfew, and Flowers of 
ile and Roſemary ; all which put into a Bag, 
i Adition of ſome Handfuls of common Salt and Pot- 
i be gently boil'd in the Water. Waſhing the Body 

T-ated Waters of this Kind, in a Bathing-tub, 4 
-w happy and falutary Effects in Paralytic Diſorders, 
ir, and Weakneſs of the Joints ; and proves very ſer- 
© weak, cachectic, and cold Conſtitutions ; and to 

1 who, by the Violence of Diſtempers, have their 
d impair'd, their Nerves weaken'd, and the Tone of the 
of their Joints in ſome meaſure deſtroy'd, They 
i remarkably beneficial in all Diſorders of the Uterus, 
by Abortion, difficult Births, or even Labours of 
"| he alſo in Caſes where the Compages of the Uterus 
v1 with two Juxuriant ny 
e 


z or where a white 
our, diſcharged from the Pu 


nda, occaſions Steri- 
ey alſo wonderfully promote the obſtructed Menſes ; 
Wemorrhoids in Men, when ftopp'd. 

xe alſo Baths of another Kind, call'd Vapour-Baths, 
| Baths. In theſe the Vapours, whether hot and dry, 
theſe 'exhaling from kindled Spirits of Wine; or hot 
ſuch as theſe ariſing from Herbs boil'd in Wine or 
are immediate Acceſs, either to the whole Body, or 
me particular Parts of it. "Theſe warm Exhalations 


qular Efficacy in oting Sweat, opening the ſub- 
duds, ſoftenin harden'd Parts, relaxing ſuch as 
nd rigid, and diſſolving viſcid and tenacious Humours ; 


the Horns and hardeſt Bories of Animals may be 
ind render d pliable, by means of the warm Steams of 
ne, is a Fact known even to Cooks and Druggiſts. 
leon, Vapour-Baths are of ſingular Service in cold 
„ Anaſarcas, coxdematous Tumors, Caſes where the 
become paralytic, the Lues Venerea, and Swellings 
tices : They are likewiſe very beneficial in repreſſing 
either of the Uterus or Anus, and may be prepar'd of 
laterials, according to the Nature and Genius of the 
they are intended to relieve. In that terrible Species 
us, which generally accompanies a Dyſentery, the 
Mix, in which Elder-flowers have been boil'd, afford 
bus Relief, Vapour-Baths of this Kind are alſo uſe- 
ding the Hzmorrhoidal Diſcharge, and even neceſ- 
Ws Caſe, before the Application of Leeches ; and, 
de excellently calculated for ing the Mouths 
ine Veins, when block d up with a preternatural 
ue uſed with Succeſs in Caſes where. the Menſes 
ately obſtrufted, or difcharged in too ' ſinall a 


* moſt valuable and powerful Remedies produce the 
lind fatal Effects, when uſed unſkilfully, and with- 
Wection ; ſo the raſh and un Uſe of Baths is 

than advan 


View, Baths, Second 
\ That fuch 


In caſe, then, of 4 Plethora; it is to be 
the warm 


lai an irreparable Injury upon that Actount, | 
eparable Injury upon that Account. 
x ZE, we are th bs very careful kf, by the. 
e the Bath, our Bodies be ſo overhea 2 and 

and 
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088, 4 Head-ach, Wear 
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bog 1 n ee 0 
te 900 8s refreſh'd with 8 1 | 


tious, and not to be depen 
. the cold Bath is ſucceeded by an intenſe Heat of the internal 


by firſt introducing the „then the Thighs, then the Abdo- 
men, as far as the Scrobiculum Cordis, augmenting at the ſame 
time, by little aid little, the Heat of the Water, Nor are we 
to remain too long in hot Baths, eſpecially of the chalybeate 
Kind, left by that means our Strength ſhould be impair'd. 
After uſing the Bath, the Patient is to be laid in Bed, with a 
View to ſweat ; which Deſign may alſo be affiſted by proper 
Broths, Decoctions, or Infuſtons. But in natural warm Baths, 
ſuch as thoſe of Moltenſtein and Wiſenbad in Meiſſne, the Pa- 
tient muſk ofteri remain for ſome Hours, eſpecially when the 
Diſeaſe is of a violent and obſtinate Nature, ariſing from ſpaſ- 
modic Conſtrictions of the nervous Parts, when the Mind ſuffers 
oy means of Hypochondriacal or Hyſterical Diſorders, or when 

e Parts are conſtricted, in conſequence of an exceſſive Rigi- 
dity of the Ligaments and Nerves. | Bk 

_ Thoſe who have tender Heads, who are afflicted with Ca- 
tarrhs and Coryzas, who are ſubje& to Aſthmas and Faintings, 
or who languiſh under flow Hectic Diſorders, ought to abſtain 
from all Baths, much more from Vapour-Baths, eſpecially when 
conſiſting of kindled Spirits of Wine; for theſe throw the Blood 
into ſtrong Commotions; and prove very hurtful to thoſe of 
plethoric and cacochymic Habits ; and, as Experience teaches 
us, by being imprudently uſed, bring on Diſorders of the Head, 
Drowſineſs, Apoplexies, Epilepſies, Dimneſs of Sight; and 
Gutta Serenas. In like manner Baths are prejudicial to People 
after a ſharp Fit of Anger; and I myſelf remember ſome Caſes 
of this Nature, where the Uſe of Baths has brought on Hectic 
Fevers, incurable Pains of the Parts, and even Palſies. And 
as the Colic often ariſes from the Blood ſtagnating within the 
Coats of the Inteſtines, whilſt it is endeavouring to find a Paſ- 
ſage thro* the Veins of the Anus, and as a Plethora often 
attends the racking Pains excited by the Stone, we are therefore, 
in theſe Caſes, to beware of preſcribing ſuch warm Baths as 
theſe, which are not to be uſed till the Plothora, or too great 
Fulneſs of the Veſſels, is removed. Hoffman. 

Warm Bathing is a very powerful Remedy in that terrible 
Diſeaſe the Hydrophobia, ariling from the Bite of a mad Dog, 
and creating at once an inſatiable Thirſt, and an unaccountable 
Dread of Water. The only known Remedy, in this Caſe, is 
Bathing, which was uſed by the Antients with this very Inten- 
tion, Thus Celſus informs us, That with ſome, imme- 
<« diately after receiving the Bite, it was benny fo plunge 
the Patient into a Bath, and ſweat him as long as his Strength 
© would permit; taking care at the ſame time to the 
Wound, that the Poiſon might be the more freely diſcharg'd 
from it. Then they bathe the Part affected with a large 
© Quantity of pure and unmix'd Wine, which is eſteem'd an 
Antidote againſt all Poiſons whatſoever.” 

A Phyfician of Duderſtad, ſome time ago, inform'd me, 
that a mad Wolf, fallying out of the Woods, bit ſeveral Per- 
ſons, who died of the Bites they received: But at liſt, by the 


Advice and Perſuaſion of a common Countryman, ſome others, 


who had been bit, were prevail'd on to uſe a moderately warm 
Bath, after taking a Dole of Venice Treacle, and the Fungus 
of the Dog: roſe, by the daily Repetition of which they were 
freed from ger; for, in this Caſe, warm Bathing becomes 
ſerviceable, by drawing the ſubtile Poiſon to the Surface of the 
Body, and procuring it a free and uninterrupted Exit, when tis 
brought thither. On this Occaſion a very conſiderable Diffi- 
culty may. be ſtarted, which is, that with the ſame Intention 
the Antients uſed cold Baths, which, by bracing up the Pores, 
ſeem not only to prevent the Elimination of the-Poiſon, but to 
repel it to the internal Parts. As for my own Share, I am of 


Opinion, that the cold Bath. is not, in this Caſe, to be abſolutely 
- condemn'd ; tho*, at the ſame time, I look upon it as pre 


ded upon, However, if the Uſe of 


Parts, accompany'd with-a quick Pulſe, and profuſe Sweats, 
which is often the Caſe, a conſiderable Benefit muſt be produced 
by it: But if, inſtead of theſe Conſequences, the Nerves ſhould 


be diſtended, and render d rigid by the Cold, tis attended with 
imminent Danger. Hoffman. EIT!” of 
There is a very fingular Caſe related in Miſc. Nat. Chr. 
Dec. 2. Am. 6. O, 139. 3 
A Woman frequently aMited with an inſu le Pain of 
her Loins, having in'vaiti'uſed a great Variety of Remedies for 
its Removal, at laſt fund, that nothing was ſo effectual for 


procuring Eaſe as the warm Bath ; which having uſed for fome 
time, ho began gradually to recover; and every time the came 
out of the Bath, a thick unctuous Subſtance was found ſwim- 
ming in the Water, and might have been ſeparated from it by 
means of a Spoon. tl | ADL. 
There is alſo andther very remarkable Caſe to be found in 


the above-quoted Work: 


A certain Man, teffibly aflicted with Hypochondriac Diſbr- 


dere, having for ſome time uſed a Sweet-water Bath, the Water 
at laſt Vegan to affünie u firong and fetid Smell; and à thick 


blackiſh Matter was obſerved to ſwim in it. In ſnort, the putrid 
Matter floating in the Bath, and the nauſeous Smell, and acrid 


7 , Quility"of" chen ater, increaſing gradually to ſuch a Degree, 
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a3 to 8 the Hands of the Waiter, there was a Neceſſty 


for a daily Supply of freſh Herbs, till the Patient was thorough- 
ly recover d. By the ſame means the ag, Volckhamer cared 


a Widow Woman, whoſe Body ev 28 depoſited in the 
Water more than three Handfuls of a ike id Subſtance. 


. 
* Tho'in hot Countries the Frequent Uſe of Baths 3 


proper, yet ought to be Ie S 
ingly mage Jparing)y 5, el n Cees where the Air Ss ch and 


Ms. LD finding one of his Patients to have all the Sym- 
1 the Small- pox, and perceiving at the ſame time, that 


they made no Eruption, put him into a Bath of warm Water; 
which made them come out 4 Abundance; His Inten- 
tion was to r. the Dry and Hardneſs of the Skin: 
There is fome remarkable in this uncomehon and bold 
Fiece of P ft A. 1711. | 
Mr. Headers Ne ED — to fork; thay appear 4 Para- 
dox, That the Rheumatiſm ola th of cold 


Water, more effectually than by the warm Bath, or by Sweat- 
ing: In order to prove his A ſſertion, he reaſons in the following 


manner. | 
The Rheumatiſm is uced by an acrid Serum; become fo 
| ſubtile as to make its Way thro* the Coats of the Veins, from 
which conveying itſelf into the Muſcles, it ſtimulates their 
Fibres, and incommodes their Action. * 
it dif- 


In Conſequence of the great Subtility of this Serum, 


fuſes itſelf very far, and cannot be again abſorb'd by by the Veins : 


from which it was diſcharged. 
The Diſorder it occaſions. may be carried off either by p ro- 


curing its total Diſ from the Body or by fofcing is Re- 
turn into the Veſlels from which it originally came. 

A ſufficient Heat will carry it quite out of the Body by 
T rariſpiration. 4 © on the other 
hand, groan woe? Ws and diſpoſe it entering again into the 
Veins. It is in this Caſe, ſufficient, that the Cold 


neceſſarily be attenuãted and 


rer t Matter, wget tes the Veins to a freſh 
W Film offending Serum. Ep. 4 1 . ; 
n in the following 
Diſtempers :* | 2 
" Appetite loſt, 
Aſthma, ; 
Bit of mad Dogs, iſe in the 
?“.ſR9d 4 nbneſs i 
Bruiſes, ; » - dex 
2 and Menſes, 
".Corns, | | Ophthalmy, or bore Eyes, 
Conſumptions in the Begin- 1225 2 Members 1 
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ba, CO laced 8 
5 tion to all the Humours ; but bathed her ſwelld Leg 

times every Day, and kept it not too e Mirden d 
deres being made ſtronger and quicker fo often in 20 
reſiſt the 


þ A whether from the Noſe, Gu, or Ul 
"I not only opp'd by cold Bathing, but the Return Þ 
of the Nothing more certain gives 
peng of Stones in a Nepbritic Fit, 
brawl ave 1 Cle Pe tae Dain Ct fre en 


N Suu Ma ty, 

of that . 
gg, wh i EL Erem o A ee 
gidit 1 owing ta Exceſs of Venen, 
4 e e the re both of 
2 5 Fluor Ab. Tis often ly ab 
ee it much are very | 
ee 
bor Fee enerally of a put oh 
FOES i of 1 pay 
-", which often in a D 140 
i bath boon uſed with e 
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'fician knows to be ſuitable to t | h 
tion of the Patient. | Mm 225 2 the Conf 
2, Not to bathe when hot and ſwenting, but cool; 
in the Bath above two or three Minutes, as th de to 
eaſily bear it; and to 55. in and out immedi, = atient 
firſt Bathing, after ah Immerſion of the whole f 0 
3- To uſe 4 cold Rach before Dinner, faſtin . 
Afternoon, towards Four or Five o' Clock: For de | 
S 
ntinue to nine or ten 
Ke e e ul kal de 
5: To uſe Sweatin with cbid Bathing; in Palfie and 
* and ſeveral Biſeats affeQing Nerves, with 0 
6. In Windihefs; of Sizineſs of the Humouts, or their 


„ no Swentin is 2 nor whe 
— of Health; or the — Babe u 


That we may conbeive a r t Notioi of the me 
Action of Baths on the Body, pe give Dr. Waino 
Diſſertation on this Subject, as it is very diſtinct, and 
A e ee J 
dandtorius That Swimmin 
P tion ; And, g in cold Water hi 
ux of Belly i is eured by pr 
IE 
t Hy ria ons are much taſed, 
Bodies be render'd perſpirable by frequent N q 
* That Waſhing with cold Water heats robuſt | 
refrigerates weak ones: And, 
arm Bathing, unleſs Crudities withſtand, helps Pe 
tion, and refrigerates the internal Bowes. 
e hath been often uſed with Succeſs in the Scat 
Leproſy, Elephantiaſis, and moſt Defedations of the Sk 
Variety of Pains, as Chronical Rheumatiſms, Gout; $ 
Lameneſs, from either too great Contraction or Rela 
the Tendons. 
I ſent a Gentlewoman to St. Mongath's Well, x 
Cured of an cedematous mas in ber Ankle by B 
which would not yield to any Method that had been u 
2 diſcuſſive Fomentations, with Sal Ammoniac 
Tinctures of Myrrh and Camphire, Oil of 

— Sc. She bathed ber 

Day, to give a . Contraction and Tet 
and promote a Diſſolution and better ( 


ONCE A 


e Veſſels, 


time, for fear of chilling it; fo that the Vibrations of 


Matter was removed, and the Velles er 

ing Power of freſh Humouns. . '_ 

I am perſuaded, that a prudent ement of & 
Bath would. be very powerful in the Relief of Cach d 
Hydropic People, provided the Diſtempers be not too 
vanced ; and dangerous Symptoms in a Conſuny 
Lungs be ſound, would better be removed thi \ 
other : But this is not to be attempted, without the 
of Tome judicious Phyſician, . Tis a Specific in the 


2, and effeQually pre 
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gence of the Planets, it will certainly make a great 
gl the Influe the Fluids of our Bodies. But is Preſfufe is 

Alert much augmented as when we bathe ourſelves: For 
deer being above 800 times heavier than Air, muſt neceſſa- 
Wan tly increaſe the Preſſure : And a Body, ſunk 35 Feet in 

e are near the Top, the Preſſure upon our Bodies is 
might! ill the Conſequents of a greater Preſſure will happen 


* | | 
upon  Fibrillz, of which the Skin is compoſed, being 
The tender Fibri 1 more reſiſt 


Streriath and Tenſity, ſome of them wi 
1 of the Water than others; from whence proceeds 
Yat Rugoſity of the Skin upon Bathing, Lis certain, that 
te Surface of the Body, and -thoſe Parts adjoining to it, will 
i» the moſt and firſt compreſs'd, and: thoſe at the Centre the 
| haſt and lateſt ; ſo that the Blood will be forced, | 
upon the Viſcera, where there is the leaſt Reſiſtance, For 
' Reaſon, it is never ſafe for thoſe to bathe who have weak 
ilcerated Bowels ; nor can they, without Danger of Life, or 
brooding at leaſt, who have a very weak Pulſe, enter into a 
al Bath, The fourth Aphoriſm is only. accounted for this 
at IS, ** ! 
WY: ones : For the. Contraction of the Heart, in robuſt 
es, being ſtrong, makes the greater Conflift with the Re- 
ifance it meets with, in promoting the Circulation of the 
Rood, in ſuch as enter the cold Bath, whereby the Blood is 
note broken, and the hot Particles ſet at Liberty. On the 
wotrary, in thoſe who are weak, the Contraction of the Heart 
but juſt able to continue the Blood in its Circulation, which 
will, by reaſon of the Reſiſtance it meets with, be ſlower than 
tefore ; and therefore they will have a Senſe of Cold; or be 
iverated, e . EY 
ha goes into a cold Bath, if he plunge not himſelf 
ner Head, is ſubject to the Head-ach i The Reaſon of this is 
in from what I have obſerved before; for there being the 
Reſiſtance to the circulating Blood in the Head, which is 
upon only by the Weight of the Air, it will run in ſuch 


d 1 
ah thither; as to diſtend the Veſſels beyond their uſual 


Tone, and thereby occaſion a Senſe of Pain, And why People 
*  chearful bilk, and lively after Bathing; is not only 
tecauſe the perſpirable Matter is thrown off pr 
lexotding to SanZFortus's Obſervations, that is; Melontholy is 
ne by 2 free Perſpiration z and Chearfulneſs; without an 
Mum Cauſe; proceed: £08 Per ſptration Fr well) but 
Wh from a Senſe of leſs Weight upon the Body. A Perſon 
d Feet under Water (as often ate who uſe Bathin 
bins 2 Weight of Water, to that of Air, (ſuppoſing ſtill 
of * de of his Skin to be equal to 15 ſquare Feet) equal to 
o Pounds; for, 2, the Number of cubical Feet of Water, 
Nang upon a Foot ſquare of the Skin x 76, the Number of 
pounds in a cubical Foot of Water is = 152, * 15, the ſup- 
ped Number of ſquare Feet on the Surface of the Body is 
& that the firſt and moſt obvious Confequence of Bathing 
bya greater Preſſure upon our Bodies, to ftraiten the Veſſels 
0 4 the Humours, and make them fitter to 
uach to be evacuated; as alſo to out any v 
Witing Matter, that ſticks to the Sides of the Veſſels, and 
7 the Motion of che Fluids of our Bodies more free and 
W, In the next Place, they who enter into the Bath have 
Quantity of their Blood mightily increaſed in the Brain and 
Ta forced thither, where there is the leaſt Reſiſt- 
#3 3nd the Quantity of ſeparated Matter in any Gland 
N the ee f its Celerity, at. 
R ref 
be 


pettive Glands, the Quan nimal Spirits; of Urine, 
ball, Succus Panerearis, - pot magst inen $48 
Impediment to the 


el, theſe Liquors owing with a greater C 


| te Glands court; 
Quantity of Spirits 


eſs, [the Bite of 8 n 
o den Pallge of Gravel 
Tet. .de Ditemperz þe 600 far advance 
vw Lads, which re nbaſſed +" 
Nah objained Nha, 222 


in great Plen- 


That cold Bat hing heats robuſt Bodies, and refri- 


contracting Force of the cold Bath in 


are moe a 
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Salt in the Sea Water whereby its Weight is increaſed, that 
makes it more uſeful in the Cure of thoſe who are bit by a 
mad Dog; and the deeper you plunge them, the more effectual 
it will be, for a Reaſon that I have given before. 
We know by Experience, that Cold contracts; and the 
more ſuddenly it is applied to our Bodies, the more violently it 
operates; but how much it contributes to the obtaining of the 
forementioned Ends, we cannot certainly know, having no 
Rule by which we may meaſure the Contraction cauſed by it. 
But, that it is very conſiderable, we need not doubt, having 
ſo many Experiments to prove. it. The Contraction of the 
Fibres is propagated throughout the whole Body, upon which 
ſcore all the Humours in the Body muſt be propelled with greater 
Force through the Veſſels in which they circulate ; beſides that 
the Tenſity of the Fibres being greater, their Vibration will both 
be quicker and ſtronger, and that in proportion to their increaſed 
Tenſity ; fo that the Blood and Spirits will not only move 
more ſwiftly through the Canals, but alſo be extremely ground 
and broken; from whence all the Effects of more fluid Blood and 
Spirits, moving with greater Velocity, will neceſſarily enſue upon 
uſing the cold Bath. Theſe things which I have ſaid, com- 
pared with the Conſtitution of the- Patient, to whom Bathing 
is preſcribed, will give you the Time he ought to ſtay in 
it, the Number of Times (with the Intervals between them) 
he ought to uſe it, the neceſſary Preparations for it, and what 
is to be done after it. 1 | 1 
It is upon the Account of the contracting Power of the cold 
Bath principally, chat it ſtops Hæmorrbages, Gonorrhceas, and 
the Fluor Albus, as alſo that it cures Venereal Impotency. 
Where the peccant Matter hath been made more fluxil, 
either by Medicines, Diet, or a regular Uſe of the warm or 
temperate Bath, in chrohical Rheumatiſms, Gout, Sciatica, 
Lameneſs, c. the violent contracting Power of the cold Bath 
will often perfe& the Cure. A nervous Atrophy, which Ba- 
glivi probably conjectures to be owing to an univerſal Relaxa- 
tion of the Nerves, which terminate in the Skin, is as likely to 
ield to the cold Bath as any other Method, provided the Pores, 
Contraction, were not ſhut up too ſuddenly ; for it would 
en throw the detained Matter upon ſome other Glands, 
whereby an Evacuation more dangerous might ſucceed. 
The next Pr of the Bath,” diſtinct from its Weight 
and Coldneſs, depends upon its being moiſt ; and by this Qua- 
lity of the Water, it ſoftens, relaxes, and makes pliable all 
the Parts of our —1 as ſufficiently appears by ſteeping 
any Part of an anima Body in Water; even the Horns and 
Hoofs of Beaſts will become ſoft and flexible, by a long Immer- 
ſion in Water, eſpecially if warm. 
And that Water, as moiſt, hath a Property of relaxing, as 
tis proved by Experiment, ſo tis no way inconſiſtent with 
what I have ſaid of the Preſſure of Water in general, nor the 
particular. The Preſſure 
of the Water is conſiſtent enough with relaxing and ſoftening 
of Bodies that are immerſed in it; for the Weight of the Wa- 
ter will enable it to infinuate itſe into the Pores of the im- 
merſed Body, whereby it wilt become more ſoft and flexible; 
and yet, before it hath done this, will force together the Sides 
of any yielding Veſſel, ſuch as thoſe of a human Body are, 
and thereby ' preſs out their Contents with a Velocity pro- 
portionable to the Weight incumbent on them; fo that, after 
the Humours have been put in violent Motion by the Preſſure 
of Bath Water, if the Perſon ta) ' conſiderable time in, 
he will have the folid Parts of his Body ſoftened, relaxed, and 
made flexible. This Hint is of great Uſe to determine the 
Time our Patights ought to fay in the Bach in ome Diſtempers 
more than othets. ; 1 * 1 Aion £1 
Now I ſhall in 


th 
will erde the keen one of another, is evident to any who 


ns time 3 but, a obſerved in the aft Sefton, 
Moifture acts ver) and muſt be a long time in perform- 
| Ale Cold b eee eee 


„ Jet by flaying too long in it, 
ne 2 exiles. Pre to bear the 
latter Effect. The principal 


Pure. pr foo dee 29 1 

Parts c 8 as upon the Animal Spirits, being that Spi- 

Hit en act 48 y upon ſolid Matter, as that which is fluid, 
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| the Mode of its operating being altogether unknown to us. In 


a relaxed State the Body is weak, feeble and unactive, and in 
this Condition it is, in all the Paſſions which are attended with 
Pleaſure: On the 8 whatever Paſſions of the Mind are 
eee 
ice, ear, a Fright, or ize, put t 
Body into a contracted State, as appears by the. Shrinking of the 
Veins, Sparkling of the Eyes, Contraction of the Pupil, Pale- 
neſs of the Face, and eſpecially of the Lips; and this is none 
of the meaneſt Diſplays of infinite Wiſdom and Goodneſs, for 
the Preſervation of Man: For by this means he is ſtrongeſt 
when he has the moſt Occaſion for it, either in reſiſting Force 
when he thinks he can overcome it, or elſe in flying from it; 
in doing of which upon a Fright, ſome have exerted ſuch Agi - 
lity of as is almoſt paſt Credit, were it not the common 


_ Obſervation of Mankind, how vigorous. and active we are in 


ſuch Circumſtances. The Reaſon of this exceflive Strength, 
when the Veſſels of the Body are contracted, is evident | 
Dr. Cheyne's Propoſition about the Strength of Animals, that is, 
That ' tis in a triplicate Proportion to the Quantity of Blood 
<< running in the Veſſels.” Now the Quantity of Blood is 
mightily increaſed, in the Proportion it bears to its Veſſels, 
when are contracted, to what it is when relaxed; for tis 
the ſame 22 Intents and Purpoſes, whether the Veſlels 
continue of the ſame Wideneſs, and the Quantity of Blood 
be increaſed, or the Quantity of Blood continue the ſame; 
and the Veſlels in which it runs be ftraitened... or con- 
tracted; ſo that we may expect the ſame Strength in an Ani 
mal whoſe Veſſels are contracted to half their Wideneſs, as 
we may from an Animal whoſe Veſſels are in their former 
Condition, and the Quantity. of his Blood doubled; fo that 
beſides the Advantages common to all Sorts of Bathing, there 
is this peculiar, in the cold Bath, that it gives a violent and 


is made more effectual by Cold, fo is its relaxing Power by a 
moderate Warmth : For a gentle Heat always relaxes the Fi- 


Fibres, occaſioned by uſing. them too long, or too violently, 
muſt, upon their being ed, off again: Lis for 


that ſome corpulent People have, in 3 


above two Stone Weight by uſing of this Bath; Uthe 
Advantages of a free Perſpiration may be gained this way; tho 
it be true, we are more obnoxious. to catch Cold afterwards : 
Yet I think a cautious Uſe of the cold Bath after the hot, might 
not only prevent that Inconveniency, but, in N | 


and all 
; 


in his Breaſt for ieved by four or 
five times conical Rheu- 
matiſm,, Gn traction of the 
ing 60; SEES nuating itſelf 
ions: for their a 12 | 4 
. Though, ng that Bath Water 


examuned..the Reaſon; of the nor ä Ob- 


a wonderfyl Power of inſi- 


Dead, theſe Vapours, though 


by far to hinder, 
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however true the contrary may appear to be, that | 
pounding. Particles of Water are leſs than thoſe of A, ben 
the former will. paſs ſeveral Bodies that the cher at 
not. It will force itſelf through the Skins of Animal, . 
after they are dried, and converted into Leather. Bella, = 
the Experiment upon the Skin of a Man's Head, which 9 
was moderately dried, he ſuſpended with a Stone in it tofal 
it in the Water, and in a few Hours time the Water had forces 
its Paſſage through it. But nothing ſhews more the Force f 
Water to enter into contiguous Bodies than the following Exxe 
ca e Pls of Whig-oorl, e's Weg B 
ne cord r à Arong Rope, of 
Length you pleaſe, (but the longer, . the more vi ab. 
Experiment be) to a Hook or Staple, and at the Bottont of the 
Cord hang any Weight, ſhort of what will break it, tho, 
never ſo great; 2 will find, that the Weight will riſe nag 
Weather, and lower in the ery; You may allo raiſe þ 
Weight by moiftening the Sides of the Cord by a wet Sponge: 
this means a few Particles of Water may overcome any 1 
eſiſtance, if the Cord would bear it, Now, ſince there i; hut 
a little Quantity of Water, and that driven into the Sides f 
the Cord, with a Force no greater than the Weight of 20 
linder of Air incumbent upon the Water; therefore mult the 
Water a= fome Property whereby its Force is preat] 2p 
mented, chat can de no other than that of the Guns 
and the Forces of Wedges are to one another reciprocally pr 
portional to the Angles their Edges make; but in Spheres th 
. or leſſer Degree of Curvity is to be conſidered as the 


when Spheres are conſidered as Wedges, and the [ 


grees of Curvity in Spheres are reciprocally as their Radi. Ne 
the Particles of Water, being fo 3 ſmall, leſs by mud 


than thoſe of Air, muſt, when acting as Wedges, have de 
Powers infinitely increaſed, ſo as to overcome any finite} 
ſiſtance: Now let the Reſiſtance the Water meets with, i 
entering into our Bodies, be what it will, yet tis hard to] 
lieve it is greater than. what I have mentioned, which yet ali 
tle Quantity of Water will overcome. The Experiment 
have taken Notice of were made upon the Skins of dead Ma 
or Beaſts, which would have put the Matter beyond Difu 
had they been made upon ſuch as were alive. The only Dif 
ence then being, that, in the Living, Steams or Vapoun : 
conſtantly raiſed into the Air, through the Pores of the Sky 
in 1 Perſpiration, which is not ſo in thoſe that 1 
ea raiſed with a confident 
Force, are yet unable to withſtand the Impetus, with wii 
Water endeayours to inſinuate itſelf into contiguous Bods 
being ſo great as I have explained. And though the Qui 
of perſpirable Matter is very great in twenty-four How 
being ve Eighths of the Meat r 1 * 
3 if we compute the Quantity t pires from 
Part bf pe Skin, in * Time, we ſhall find it too lit 
che Entrance of Water into the Body, whet 
22 a Bath. For Dr. Pitcairn hath demonſtrated, that! 
tter of inſenſible Perſpiration in a Minute, is the 1200 
of the Place it comes from, that is, one Scruple of the» 
| ires 45d0 Part of a Scruple in a Minute, and confet y 
one Dram of the Skin perſpires 145 Part of a Dran gt © 
inute. Now, ſuppoſe a ſquare Inch of the Skin weigh I 4 
am, then a ſquare Inch perſpires 45 Part of a Dia 
inute ; but a 1 of the Skin is preſſed upon! 
Weight when we bathe, more than in the open Air, gulf 
ninety-fix Drams. For we may conclude, that our 93 
aki one Part with another, are two Feet under Water une 
bathe ourſelyes ; Io that every ſquare Inch of ourSkin mult 
the N „ of Hyeney fo cubical Inches of Water ys 
1 255 Ty 4 Nog 1 . | 
„ throwing away the Faction, twenty-four cubic 
muſt be e Wow fince only the ; 2 © 
Dram of is perſpired through a ſquare Inch “ 
kin in a Minute, therefore is the Elevation of nag 4 


: e | 
Pull 


hort; 
in a Minute, being about the Number of us 
RT Ri} A beats in the ſame dt! Ns f 


"Second mult raiſe 4 "> he 


- 
: 


fox Dre of ng Way Oh f 
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«4+; for hinsty; the Number of Drarhs of Water; 
Water; an Inch ſquare on the Skin, 'multiplied by 


unbent upon 


the Number of Parts into which a Dram of perſpira- 
Matter is divided, is = 6912000, the Difference between 
of Matter perſpired in a Second, and the Quan- 


| Fr by which-its Motion is reſiſted. 
enk by this time it ſufficiently appears, that the Bath 


Ter will mix itſelf with the Humours of the Body; ſo that 


"od for: from ſome of theſe Properties of Water I have 


nel, without having recourſe to the Salts with which 
Waters are impregnated, which yet may contribute their 


l 

n 

d 

it 

i& 

ed i nothing ſo wonderful in Bathing; but what may be ac- 
o 

2 

ha 


t - the Cure of ſome Diſtempers. hat I have ſaid 


ut Bathing, as tis moſtly new, ſo are my Reaſons founded 


the 
the ments z\and how juſt my Inferences from 


uh 6 k = I leave to the Judgment of my Reader (ſuppoſing 
oil 10 have the „ and a moderate At- 
the un! to determine. Mainurigbt. 


ef I, Waimuright has left me very little to ſay on the Subject 


nie Illing. I ſhall only farther remark, with reſpect to cold 
but ao. that as Cold contracts the Veſſels of the Body, the 
a more Vigour upon the Fluids, which contributes 


OI. Attenuation of the latter; the Attrition betwixt the 


E and Fluids is alſo increaſed, and thence a Perſon feels 


Gif warm, when he comes out of a cold Bath. In Con- 
lende alſo of an increaſed Action of the Solids upon the 
&, the Circulation is accelerated, and for this Reaſon all 


in, and Urine. ; 
it in order to the Production of theſe ſalutary Effects, we 
| ſuppoſe a certain Degree of Elaſticity, or Power of Con- 
Lon in the Animal Fibres; otherwiſe, the cold Water will 
ente and conſequently: coagulate in ſome Degree the 
kes, without adding any new Force to the Solids, in order 
xomote_ their Attenuation. - Hence, in Caſes attended with 


T to be certain Death, 
of Patients, ently hear ſome of them complain of 
he Pains. about the Breaſt, which reſide in the Muſcles, 
wh I have ſometimes known them miſtaken ſo far as to be 


ts poſſible, that a Senſation. of Weight on the Breaſt, 
a certain Difficulty of Breathing, tho' in a ſmall Degree, 
hee laid the Foundation for this Error. I take the Li- 
jof recommending, in-theſe Caſes, from my own Expe- 
h the cold Bath, as the moſt effectual Remedy I am ac- 
ted with. It ſhould be uſed about every other Day, for 
Werks; and the Patient ſhould only juſt immerſe him- 


two or three times. When the Diſorder is removed, the 
dy ſhould be laid aſide. And indeed, in all Caſes, great 
ould be taken not to make the cold Bath ſo habitual, as 
acer its continual Uſe abſolutely neceſſary. This Caution 
tual Force with reſpect to all Remedies of Importance, 
x Opium, and the Bark, by the incautious and unne- 
continued Uſe of which, many Conſtitutions have been 


M, it has been remarked, that in Diſorders of the Lungs, 
there is a Ten to a Conſumption, cold Bathing is 
=, à it accelerates the Inflammation of the Tubercles 
uin the Lungs, and the conſequent Suppuration. 
ils, in his Treatiſe on a Phrenitis, gives a very remarkable 
Girl who was cur'd of this Diſtemper by Immerſion 
pd Water, which deſerves to be taken Notice of. 
* Une ago, ſays he, I was called to the Relief of a ro- 
ous Servant Maid, who being ſeized with a Fever, 
| lo furious and mad, that there was a Neceſlity for keep- 
I frog. Bally bound in Bed. I took a large Quantity of 
' ber at two different times, rendered her Body 
J repeated Clyſters, and preſcribed her ſuch other Re- 
; 8 Th uſually exhibited in Caſes of a like Nature. I 
A De wat the ſhould have Juleps, Emulſions, and 
1 f raughts, But all theſe were of little or no Service 
2 * main d without Sleep, and very furious, for 
fone even or eight Days, crying and roaring inceſſant- 
e cold Liquor to drink ; for which Reaſon the was 
Sar Water as ſhe pleaſed 3. but was neither ren- 
» calm, nor leſs thirſty, by that means. As it was 
the Weil ordered her to be taken up in the Mid- 
ka b dy Women, and carried to a Boat, where 
„ taken off, and the Cords, with which ſhe was 


; "ted, the was plu in a River, havin i- 
8 is Rope abour the Tonk — ” Jeſt the ſhould 
wi © owned, But there was no on for this 
tht po Sin naturally ſwimmed with ſo much Dex- 
— who is very expert in, that Exerciſe, could 
* *. Part better. About twenty ar fifteen 
is, 1, © 28 taken out of the Water, ſober and in 


&cretions-are increaſed, amongſt which are Sweat, Perſpi- 
| and immediately fell afleep. Soon after, a profuſe Sweat broke 


med internal, and confider'd as proceeding from the Lungs ; . 


under Water, and immediately come out again, and repeat 


BAL 


to a plentiful Sweat, and was thorbughly recovered without ths 
his Cure ſucceeded ſo 
happily; and ſo ſuddenly, becauſe the Exceſſes of the vital and 
animal Heat, which were both highly increaſed at one and the 


Uſe of any other Remedy whatever: 


ſame time, were rembved By a Remedy proper for intenſe and 
burning Heats, that is, 
Water. Willis de Delirio & Phrenitide, 


In Confirmation of the Truth of this Hiſtory, I muſt relate 
one which was told me by the late Sir John Floyer, and a _ | 
$ 


of Honour and Veracity, who was a more immediate Witne 
of the Fact than Sir 70h, though he attended the Woman, 
whoſe Caſe is the Subject of this Hiſtory. 4 

png a was called to a Farmer's 
four 


ed one Night, that the Patient lay for a little time pretty till, 


and the Nurſe took that 22 of going ſoftly out of 
0 


the Room for a few Minutes, upon ſome neceſſary Occaſion. 
When ſhe return'd, ſhe found all ſtill and quiet, and fat down 
by the Bed- ſide for at leaſt a quarter of an Hour; but obſerv- 
ing, that ſhe did not hear the Woman breathe, ſhe put back 
the Curtains, ſuſpecting ſhe was dead; but was much ſurpriſed 
to find ſhe was, not in Bed. After ſearching the Room to no 


Purpoſe, ſhe alarmed the People in the Houſe, who, after 
ſome time, found the Woman in the Yard up to the Chin in 


Water, in the Well, which was, as is uſual in that -Country, 


not much above five Feet deep, and near full of Water. 


The Woman was inſtantly taken out, and put to Bed, 


out, which continued for many Hours. She awaked without 
any Delirium, and recovered without any farther Trouble. 
The Chymiſts have applied the Word Baineum to ſeveral 
things relative to their Art. Thus the old Chymiſts mention a 


. BALNEUM ARENZ, or Sand Heat, for the Purifica- 


tion of Mercury. | 


wan Degree of Relaxation and Debility, a cold Bath ſhould 'v BALNEUM MARIE, or MARIS, as it is ſometimes 
| | & written, imports the Heat of boiling Water. In this Enchei- 
televe all Phyſicians, who attend any conſiderable Num- 


reſis, the Veſſel containing the Ingredients to be diſtilled, di- 
geſted, or acted upon, is put into a Veſſel of Water, which is 
made to boil, ſo that no greater a Heat than that of boiling 
Water, can be communicated to the Subſtance to be treated. 


in their Art. Thus Eæpleſion, with the V ulgar, is, with them, 
Fulmination ; and the Heat of boiling Water, is The Bath of 
the Bleſſed Virgin Mary. | 

BALNEUM SICCUM, or a dry Bath, is, when Sand, 
Aſhes, or Filings of Steel, are heated, and the Veſſel, contain- 
ing the Subſtances to be acted upon, is placed therein. 

BALNEUM VAPORIS, a Vapour Bath, imports the Heat 
of the Vapour, or Steam of Water, 

As ſome Account of the Bath Waters may be expected from 
me under this Article, I ſhall give itin the Words of Dr. Cheyne, 
becauſe it is much the moſt diſtin I have met with. 


Of Bath WATERs. 


The Learned have been divided, and much perplexed, about 
the Heat of Bath Waters. I have always endeavour'd to ac- 
count to myſelt for it, from the common Experiment of mix- 
ing Filings of Steel, and Powder of Sulphur, working them 
into a Paite with Water, and putting them into a Cellar, un- 
der a Cock, dropping Water flowly and regularly ; the Paſte 
will ferment to ſuch a Degree, that the Water running from 
it ſhall be of the ſame Heat and Virtue with the Bath — Joy 
though not ſo pleaſant, nor ſo well fitted to human Eodies. 
This is a common Experiment, and theſe are the only natural 
Bodies known, which, meeting together, will produce Heat in 
Water, without artificial Fires. Tournefort: ſays, *** Tis certain, 
<«« that Filings of Iron, ſteep'd in common Water, will grow 
<« confiderably-warin, and much more fo in Sea Water: And 
6 if you mingle therewith ſome Sulphur powdered, you will 
<< ſee this Mixture, really burn.“ Sir aac Newton; in his 
laſt Edition of his Optics, p. 354. ſays, That even the groſs 
«© Body of Sulphur powdered, and with an equal Weight of 
% Iron Filings, and a little Water made into a Paſte, acts up- 
<« on the Iron; and in five or fix Hours grows too hot to be 
<< touched, and emits a Flame. That the Heat of the Bath 
Waters is owing to a Principle within themſelves, is evident, 
from their retaining it ogg than ee Water, heated to 
the ſume Degree, will. Wherefore there can be no Neceſſity 
of having recourſe to Vulcanos, or ſubterraneous Fires, to ac- 
count for this App There are no burning Mountains 
known in this our Northern Climate; and ?tis pretty hard to 
conceive, bow Fires ſhould have burned. fo long under Ground 
without a Vent, or any other remarkable Sign. The Sulphur. 
in the Batiʒ Waters is evident to the:Senſes; twimming in large 
Cluſters on the Tops of the Baths mixed with Earth, and ſome 


mineral Subſtances, where with the Guides commonly gild Silver; 


and is found an excellent Remedy in Scurvies, Leprofies,'Ring- 
worms, and other Foulneſs of the Skin. The Steel is manifeſted 


9 E e 


umectation and Refrigeration by 


ile at a Village about 
iles from Lrchfield, who was ill of a Fever, attended 
with a Delirium, and an utter Privation of Sleep. It happen- 


It is cuſtomary with the Chymiſts to give grand and ſounding - 
Names to all the Inſtruments uſed, and Phenomena occurring, 
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B A I. 
by wege TinAure given to the Water jrom the Pump, by 
an Infuſion of Nut- gall. It is true, this TinQure is neither 
ſo nor is it to be had from the Water, in any ſhort time 


after it comes hot from the Pump, thereby to manifeſt any great 


Quantity of Steel in the Compoſition, ſuch as can have the full 
Proportion to the Experiment now mentioned. But, to ſet this 
in à clearer Light, let us put theſe. Conſiderations: 
Firſt, .that er of Bath Water, there remains 


little in the of the Glaſs but the common Calx, or Sea 


Salt, that in found in the Diſtillation . Spring Water, if 


EF... 
* 


Parts of 


except ſome Sand or Earth, that is up by the Vio- 
the Pump; wherefare the Bach Waters not being im- 
with any Quantity of a faline Mixture, can retain 
in their on proper Subſtance * but the lighteſt 
the Steel and Sulphur. - Secondly, that this Wa- 
fully impregnated with Sulphur, as it can bear. 
there muſt be a greater Proportion of Steel in 
Bath Water than is manifeſted to the Senſes, 'or difcovered 
any Experiment-hitherto made, is evident from its healing Ef- 
fects, which no known Medicine but Steel can bring about, or 
account for. None but thoſe who have ſeen it, can believe 
the wonderful Efficacy it has, in moſt chronical Cafes. What 
but Steel, in a few Weeks, can make the Blood, from a white 
bluiſh, or tallow Hue, reſiſting the Knife, like Glew, ſwim- 
ming in- its Serum, like an amidft the Ocean, look all 
of a Piece, —_ i — rm 
its nouriſhing its watery Parts ing but Steel can 
make a pale aſh-coloured Countenance, alles amb docs Eye, 
no Appetite, little Strength, and leſs Sleep, eat and drink, and 
ſleep, look gay and ſleek, like the beſt Health. Thouſands of 
—— R NR 2 yy 4 
A pemimn-f ant ate" Mntkbnn, & ver 
; ve 1s very 
hats Inftances of which, in natural Bodies os Ak. 
mony, and Native Cinnabar ; in artificial ones, AEthiops Mine- 
ral, and Cinnabar of Antimony; in all which the 
ſo bridled up by the Sulphur, that none of their ſenſible Opera- 
tions and A are felt, while they produce the moſt 
Since the Bath Waters derive their Heat from a Principle 
within themſelves ; fince no natural Body, but Sulphur and 
Iron, can produce ſuch a of Heat, as is in them; ſince 


no 

nothing but Steel can produce thoſe wonderful Cures on hu- 
man Bodies, which Bath Waters do; ſince Sulphur will lock 
and bridle the ſenſible and Effects of the moſt 
ive Bodies, and yet not their healthful and medicinal 
Virtues ; it is plain, that Bath Waters muſt owe their Heat to 
a Mixture of ſteely and ſulphureous Particles, and their health- 
ful Effects to a greater on of Steel, than is ſenſible, 
or eaſily diſcoverable by xperiment hitherto made, -join'd 
to a light Sulphur, whoſe Virtues and Efficacy in all chronical 
Caſes we have ſhewn. The Mountains which ſur- 
round the Place, which _ I to be but the 
Neſts of Minerals, and the Receptacles of the Waters, which 
feed the Springs, (which Mountains are continued even to the 

Sea) confirm this Opinion. . 
All hot Waters ſeem chiefly to conſiſt of theſe two Principles, 
and to differ only as the Sulphur or Steel in them. 
Where the Sulphur predominates, they are hotter, more nau- 


ſeous, and more ve. Of the three hot European Wa- 
ters. of Note, * cer elle, Bourbon, and 


th, the 

tly in Sulphur, which makes its Heat, 

Nauſeouſneſa, and tive Faculty, ſo great, that few weak 
Stomachs can bear its and Nauſeouſneſs, and fewer weak 
Conſtitutions the Violence of its Purging. The Bourbon are 
of a middle. Ntaure between the Aix la Chapelle and the Bath 


Waters, and are leſs hot, nauſeous, and f than the 
Aix la ke, but more | aters. The Bath 

leſs of the the Steel, than'either 
of theſe two, and are by ant, of 2 milky 
Tafte, 7 purge, 0 too _ or 0 
00 antes, ppetite s an raiſe 
— Tbe weakeſt are but of little Uſe, 


except in the loweſt Caſes, and hectic or conſumptive Conſti- 
tutions; but, for: Medicinal Uſes, the weaker hot 


needs y in the Gout, 
chronical Caſes, 4 (1. ) Becauſe of their 
- Warmth, juſt fuited-to:the Wants of N 


if 
* 


the Heat af human Bodies, ſufficient to introduce a foreign 


Chillineſs and 


lieved, do witneſs more convincingly, 


ercury is 


"ies, . | the prof 
tin Knowledge of their Caſe, their Strength in 1 


* us 
B A i 

Warmth ahd Motion to cold and d | | 
whereby the natural Warmth, and flow Ci — "nd Nui 
and enlivened. (21) This, with its agreeable Taſte ry 
Softneſs, makes it fit ſo eaſily on the Stomach, and "my 
excellent a Vehicle, to waſh. into the Blood other — 
ſpecific Medicines without that Nauſcouſneks; and ji...” * 
Spirits, which all other hot Waters, hitherto anon t 
whereby they are rendered uſeleſs|or hurtful: in ſome lo 
nervous Caſes, To theſe add, (3.) Their chalybeate pr ink 
ſo peculiarly locked up in Sulphur, that the Patient m 
the Benefit, and healthful Effects, of the beſt Preparations 
this Medicine, (and what are not two ſuch powerful Matic 
combined, able to effect?) without the nauſeous "Bal 5 
frequent Diſorders upon the Stomach, - that every other way 
giving Steel produces. (4.) The Sulphur, united wich the 
makes it a natural. kind of Soap,” for cleanſing the Inidey! 
Veſſels from the Foulneſs that cieaves to them, and for 
ing the Obſtrudtions of the ſmall Veſſels. Bur, ( N. 
which, together with the others, makes it ſpecific in the G. 
is, its — whereby it ſoftens and ſupples t 
rigid and ſtiff Fibres, ſo as the gouty Humours may paßz fred 
by Perſpiration. Much more might be ſaid of this wonders 
Remedy provided by the Hand of Nature, to relieve the M 
ſeries of human Life ; but this the innumerable Crouds 
Cripples of all Sorts; and thoſe other Perſons made miſe 
by chronical Diftempers, ſent thence every Year, cured or 
than either Philoſophy 


em reerr r OO ——_ 


— 
—— 
— 


It is C of Demonſtration, that the Fate Pref 
and Weight of the Bath Waters in Bathing, are ſuffcient 
_ act the Force of the Perſpiration ſome Millions of time 


Py that theſe Waters, relaxing the Fibres of 
the Veſſels, ſoaking through the Scarf-ſkin, and eyen th 
the Coats of the ſmall Veſſels, are introduced into the mal 
Glands, and convey'd by the returning Veins into the M 
of the Blood, and, by the Force of the Circulation, ffi 


opening Obſtructions the whole Habit; and this | 
counts for the wonderful Efficacy of Bathing in white Swelln 
Palſies, ſcorbutic es of the Skin, ſcrophulous Sores 


Tumors, nervous Waſtings of the Limbs, ſciatical Pains of 
Joints, cold Rheumatiſms, and Weakneffes after the Gi 
And this ſtill will be more evident, if the Doctrine of the 
traction of Animal Bodies on the incumbent Atmoſphere, 
ly ſo much improv'd by Dr. James Keil, be ſuppoſed true. 
is many N was 2 Freer 
Ingenuity, that having a on 1 Hol 
which = to run for the Plate at New-market, and the 
dying not many Days before the Time appointed for the Cou 
he had undertaken to ride himſelf, and was obliged by Faſt 
Watching, and Exerciſe, to bring down his Body to He 
man's Weight ; that after the Match was over, and he ex 
weighed at the Poſt, he had rode immediately home; and k 
ing drank up a Pint of Chicken Broth only, which might x 
about a Pound, got to Bed, and flept twelve Hours; 
weighing again under the ſame Ci es 28 before, f 
be had got in the Whole about three Pounds, if I remett 
right; whereby he concluded, that his exhauſted. Body 
drawn in about two Pounds of the circumambient Air. 
more manifeſtly ſhews, how the Bath Waters, being 
and conſequently more active, may be drawn in, and gets 
the Pores of the Skin into the Blood-veſlels, and there . 
with what is drank down towards thoſe kindly Efet> 
ing commonly And 'tis impoſſible to account 
thoſe copious" and profuſe Sweats Perſons (if they lie in 
Bed after Bathing) run into, but chat their _ 41 
with theſe Waters, like a ſoaked Sponge. But the Val 
Lou ſpirited are never to be ſuffered ro run into thoſe ; d 
are prevented, by either not going into, or by beings 
mort time in . FR 3 vr 
It is ſome what uncommon, chat Batbing, which Re 
hundred Years has wrought fuch'Curgs, as we have on 
and ſingly maintain'd fo the Credit and Repuran 
Bath, for this laſt Century (in which on'y 


it is very far from being now-the chief thing Prop ©? 
Bath for. Before drinki 


on'the Tendons, 
matiſms, were” the chief Diſtempers 4 
But now, finde all other chronica! Diſt __—_ 1e-will bl 
relieved either by bathing or drinking, if Fecple u 
differently, without Advice, without duly prep® nb | 

cleanſing the alimentary Paſſages, V7 
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S les there aye 7 
lucky: Accidents,' which tend to diſcourage and 90 15 

Ange, @ 
Bathirlg will undertake mere dun they can manage * 


; wa ce 

IBA L 
atone dime j ſome muſt neceſſarily be kept in longer than 
- Srength will ſuffer, or their Caſe requires; Theſe have 
e Sources of the late Neglect and Contempt of Bath- 
5 get Lam well ſatisfy d, was Bathing managed prudently 
| there are but few chronical Caſes, in which it 
pit not be uſeful, and in which it might not contribute with 
l (raking; and other proper 
el, If, on the one Side, we do but conſider of what Uſe 
N J Reputation hot Bathing was amongſt the antient Romans, 
| $116 what extravagant Expences they ran to make their Baths 
wrenient,.0r beautiful: H we conſider, that moſt chronical 
| are attended with want of due es — 

therefore generally of the cold and phlegmatic Kind, an 
d produced by Obſtructions feden Gay: Jaces : On the 
her hand, if we re ect on what was hinted above, that the 
kt Water, in Bathing, as ſucked in, and attracted through 
& Skin, into the returning Veins, and was thereby put in a 
(yacity to aſſiſt with what is drank down, to waſh off Ob- 
addons of the ſmall Veſſels, to thin and dilute the Blood, 
p/gandular Juices, to warm, enliven, actuate, and nouriſh, 
& waſted and decayed Parts: We ſhall readily conclude, that 
prudently managed, may be extremely beneficial in 
wt chronical Diſtempers: That Bathing therefore may be 


ngu 
bp which might ſuffer by it, from thoſe which 
Il be benefited by it. And thoſe are chiefly of three Kinds: 
(1) Thoſe Diſtempers which impair the rational Faculties, or 
n the Head with Pain or Giddineſs. Becauſe hot Bathi 
wht ſend Fumes or Vapours „and ſo increaſe theſe 
| ; ſuch are hyſteric Diſorders, Convulfions, Epi- 
Mies, and the like. While the Fit laſts, a Vertigo, or Head- 
x from a foul Stomach: - (2.) Thoſe which any ways affect 
te Lungs, becauſe hot Bathing, increaſing the Velocity of the 
bod, may occaſion a Pleuriſy, or Peripneumonia, or a Spitti 
of Blood in ſuch Caſes. (a Thoſe which are attended wit 
aamations, moveable I umors, or with flitting Pains, ſuch 
be Gout,” or an inflammatory Rheumatiſm ; becauſe hot 
thing may increaſe the firſt, or tranſlate the latter. Theſe 
Wepted, I know no chronical Caſe (but when in their laft 
Inemities) which might not be benefited by moderate and diſ- 
et Bathing, which — ſcour the foul Tubes, open the 
added ones, increaſe the natural Heat, and encourage a due 
Fhiration, I ſhall conclude with ſubjoining a general Rule, 
yedy to know, if, on Trial, Bathing agrees, and has not 
= continy'd too long in the Whole, or each ſingle Time; 
if it neither fink the Spirits, waſte the Strength, nor 
{on the "Appetite, then it is certainly beneficial ; for hot 
1 ming being of the Claſs of Evacuants, if it carry nothing 
Cou vn faulty Humours, it can produce none of the mention- 


aft Accs; and if it evacuate theſe; it muſt needs be benefi- 
He A and, on the contrary, if it ſpend the nouriſhing Juices, 
er ary off more than the Party can well ſpare, it muſt be 

nd * WE L ain G 
ht we ts obſervable, from Guidot's Experiments on Bath Waters, 
1s; pat the Water, either expoſed to the common and open Air, 
e, K ad up and ſeal'd in a Bottle, did, for a much longer 
ef 5 ketain its Virtue of tincturing a purpliſh Blue with Nut- 
Pi clear froſty Weather, than in heavy moiſt Weather; 


th, it retain'd its chalybeate Principle much longer in froſty 
er Weather, than in warm 9 moiſt Wezther. The 
Wh is, nobody could have been long at Bath but muſt have 
Fel, that the Water ſucceeded better, quicken'd the Appe- 
re, made the Digeſtions ſtronger, and raiſed the Spirits 
N m a clear, ick, dry Seaſon, than in moiſt, warm, 
h. Weather ; and, in Pact, in ſuch a Seafon as this firſt is, 
la all the Methods of producing ſuch an Effect I have 
k fube To which two Cauſes concur, the greater Quantity 
idle, ative, chalybeate Principle preſerved in the Wa- 
1 - the greater Tightneſs and Firmneſs produced in the 
"n ) the cold, clean, dry Weather : But what I would 
* aden. e from the mention'd Experiments is, that the 
ve Principle is ſo fine, ſubtile, and active, that, in a few 
bt deal. Minutes, it will evaporate thro' a Cork, and ſeal'd 
ite; and may retain, by the mere Action of the 
(bent Air, its Nitre, and different Gravity, for ſome 
mo Time: Which ſhews, how this ſo ſubtile and vola- 
oi. date Medicine may be convey d from the Stomach, 
"*%J Fae Loy: and complicated Diſtance of the moſt minute 
"I" molt readily and quickly ; which the elementary 
en ahuated, reaches. much ſooner than any artificial 
Nea lieg Steel poſſibly can; and thereby becomes ſo ad- 
Which Vine in relax d Nerves, and nervous Diftempers ; 
| A Waters, actuated by this ſubtile, penetrating, 
W, and chalybeate Principle, concur inwardly in drinking 
it, ; »utwardly in Bathing, by their being drawn in th 
Anij,, © Be ſmall Veſſels, as may be ſeen in the precede- 
Fatrog, nt Bathing, As to the ſmall Quantity, of Steel 
aur; doe it ſeems generally ſufficient for the rea) Wants 
xr Dose ein Chronical Diſeaſes,” may be eaſily. ſupph*d 
de of artificial Steel, when the other has prepared 


/ 


Remedies, towards a Cure, or 4 


Enemy as à chronical Diſtemper. 


BAL 


the way: And certainly, in giving both Steel and Bitters, tis 
in lo 


ſafeſt, and moſt prudent, to begin Iow; and with ſmaller Doſes, 
and to riſe as the Pulſe and 3 riſes, and as Uſage bas 
made ſmaller Doſes leſs effectual. I remember to have obſery'd 


in ſome of the s Bills, four or 
five Drops of Mynſirht's Tincture of Steel, with a few Drops 
of Elixir Proprietatis, in a ſimple Water, preſeribed as a chaly- 
beate Bitter, even to grown Perſons. This I freely own, in 
the Novitiate of my Obſervations, I thought very ſimple : I 
have had good Reaſon to condemn my raſh Judgment ſince, 


and ſagacious Dr. Radcliff? 


and to acknowledge it prudent and judicious to begin, in ſome 


low Caſes, with ſuch ſmall Doſes: | 
The other Difficulty is, how the ſame hot Water ſhould 
relax contracted Fibres, as in the Gout and Rheumatiſm, and 
et contract and brace relax'd-Fibres, as in the Palſy and waſted 
imbs. That the Matter of Fact is ſo, is paſt all doubt, in 
theſe and many other Caſes of Contraction and Relaxation: 
But to clear up this, we need only to conſider what Contraction 
and Relaxation are. Since all the Fluids of the Body are con- 
tain'd in Veſſels, Contraction can ariſe from nothing but from 
the Blood, and other Fluids, (or whatever is the Cauſe of muſ- 
cular Motion) their being retain'd and obſtructed by their Sizi- 
neſs; or from ſome external Injury in the Subſtance of the 
Muſcle itſelf, whereby it becomes fuller and firmer, and ſo 
acts as upon its Office of Contraction. Relaxation, on the 
other hand, is an Obſtruction of the. Nerves or Veſſels of the 
Fluids, before they arrive at the Muſcles, as is ſeen in Palſies, 
and the nervous Atrophy of the Limbs ; ſo that, in both Caſes, 
Obſtructions are the Cauſe both of Contraction and Relaxation. 
Wherefore, whatever Medicine can diſſolve the Sizineſs of the 
Fluids, open the Obſtructions of the ſmall Veſſels, make the 
Perſpiration full and free, and brace the Fibres, will both con- 
tract Relaxations, and relax Contractions; and that theſe are 
ſome of the Effects of Bath Waters, has, I think, been made 
ſufficiently appear. 

If it be inquired into, what other Caſes, beſides the Gout, 
Bath Waters may be uſeful in, the Anſwer will be obvious from 
the Account now laid down ; that is, 'That they muſt be bene- 
ficial in all Caſes, where Steel or Sulphur is; that is, in almoſt 
all chronical Caſes whatſoever. In acute and inflammatory 
Caſes, in all Caſes attended with a ſtrong quick Pulſe, no 
mineral Water, nor chalybeate Medicine, can be proper ; but-in 
all other Caſes (excepting thoſe only attended with a Bleeding 
or Hzmorrhage) they are not only ſafe, but exceedingly bene- 
ficial: More particularly, their wonderful Efficacy has been 
often experienced in Cachexies, Scurvies; in the Stone, Rheu- 
matiſm, and Jaundice; in 'Hypochondriacal and Hyſterical 
Affections; in Vapours and Melancholy in Palſies, Epilepſies, 
and other Cephalic and Nervous Diſtempers; in Diſorders of 
the Stomach and Bowels ; Obſtructions of the Liver and Gall- 
bladder; in Green and Breeding Sickneſs; in Barrenneſs, and 
Weakneſs after Child-birth ; in Obſtructions of the monthly 
Purgations, and all other peculiar Diſeaſes of the Sex. And 
truly, if a Perſon afflicted with a low, broken, or tender Con- 
ſtitution, ſuffering under the tedious Pains and Inquietudes of 
any of the lingering Diſtempers now mention'd, where the 


Viſcera or Bowels are yet ſound, would know the fitteſt Place 


in Britain to ſpend their Life-time with the greateſt Eaſe and 
Pleaſure ; take all the Adv of the Place together, the 
Agreeableneſs of the Waters to the Stomach, the Certainty of 
their procuring a good Appetite, when it fails; and the no leſs 
certain Conſequence thereupon, Freedom and Chearfulneſs of 
Spirits ; the regular Way of Living; the Excellency of the 
Proviſions ; the Warmneſs, Cleanneſs, and Neatneſs of the 
Houſing ; the Conveniency of the free, freſh, and open Air of 
the neighbouring Downs for [Exerciſe ; the Eaſineſs of the 
Amuſements; and the Advantage of what Converſation one 
deſires; I ſay, taking all theſe Advantages together, I can 
affirm, from near twenty Years Experience, without Suſpicion 
of Flattery, or Fear of Contradiction, that Bath is the Place. 
Some wiſe and frugal People think the mere Drinking of 
theſe Waters, for ſome Time, without taking any Medicine, 
either before or with them, may be ſufficient to remove any 
of the chronical Ails they are good for; but thoſe, if they are 
really ill in' any other manner, except mere Loſs of Appetite, 
are generally convinced, upon Trial, at their own Expence, 
that they neither ought to begin a Courſe of the Bath Waters, 
without a previous Cleanſing of the' Stomach and Bowels, left 
waſh into the Blood thro' the Lacteals, by the perpetual 


'Diution of the Bath Waters, thoſe Impurities which conſtant- 
ly cleave to them; nor that they ought to expect a perfect Cure 
of a long-breeding and lingering Diſtemper, without the Aſſiſt- 


ance of thoſe other Medicines which are reckon*d ſpecific in 


the Caſe, and to which the Bath Waters are ſo pleaſant and 


ſo aſſiſtant a Vehicle: For it is but Prudence to bring all the 
Forces one can raiſe, | ſo potent and ſo formidable an 


It is not poſſible to lay down a general Rule, about. the 
Quantity of Bath Waters which it is convenient to drink daily, 
that being to be varied according to ſome W e 

3 | ; Patient, 


- t 


Patient, and the Nature of the Diſtemper. Strong, full, and 
large Bodies, bear more Water than tender, thin, and lefler 
ones ; the Younger more than the Elder; thoſe. of ſtrong and 
firm, than thoſe of weak and relax'd Nerves; thoſe who labour 
under the Gravel and Rheumatiſm, than thoſe who are diſor- 
der'd in the Alimentary Paſſages, or are ſubjeR to ſcorbutic or 
nervous Weakneſſes, and the like. But, in general, it were to 
be with'd;-that People, who come to Bath for their Healths, 
drank lefs daily than 1 do, and allow'd more 
Time for a chronical Diſtemper. I think it may be ſafely 
advanced; that any Quantity greater than an EN Quart in 
a Morning, drank in two Hours time, half a Pint every half 
our, is more than what is reaſonable : For, drinking in this 

jon all the reft of the Day, at Meals, that is, in the 
Afternoon; and going to Bed, they muſt take down no leſs than 
five Pounds in about ſixteen Hours, viz. two Pounds in the 
Morning, 'a Pint and. an half with Wine at Dinner, half a 
Pound in the Afternoon, and as much at Supper, and at going 
to Bed. This, every body muſt ſee, is fully ſufficient to anſwer 
all the Intentions of drinking mineral Waters. A greater 
Quantity than this will ſerve only to diſtend and relax the Ali- 
mentary P to ſorce its Way thro the largeſt and moſt 
tent Tubes, and to propagate the Circulation through the 
Benches and Inoſculations of the larger Arteries and Veins, 
where the leaſt Foulneſs, and feweſt Obſtructions, can happen; 
ſo that it will ſcarce ever reach the fineſt Capillary Veſſels, in 
which alone the ous and 


- 


lies. And the late ingeni 
learned Dr. James Keil has made it evident, that the moſt ex- 
peditious way of altering the whole Maſs of the Blood, 
mineral Waters, is by ſmall and frequent Draughts. In 
Caſes a Pint in a Morning is ſufficient ; and in low Conſtitu- 
tions, and Diſorders in the Alimentary Paſlages, tending to 
Vomiting and Purging, half a Pint is enough ; and whatever 
Quantity is to be drank, tis always beſt to take it in ſmall 
Quantities, and at good Diſtances, provided it come within the 
Compaſs of the Morning. What is drank at Meals, tho' cold, 
et being freſh, and not altogetber drain'd of its Principles and 
irtues, contributes near as much to the Cure, as that which 
is taken in the Morning. The Afternoon and Evening's 
Draughts are more arbitrary, and muſt depend upon the Ob- 
ſervation of the Patient, as he finds them agrecable to his Sto- 


mach, and fit — or not: Where too great Quantities have 
not been ſwallow'd down in a Morning, they are very proper, 
provided they be in ion to the Morning's Quantity, and 


never taken under four or five Hours after Dinner; and that at 
Night, not under two or three Hours after Supper ; theſe times 
being the moſt to aſſiſt the Digeſtion, and carry off the 
Remains of the Food. But the Truth is, as nothing is more 
neceſſary in a Courſe of theſe Waters than ſetting out right at 
firſt ; ſo nothing requires more the Experience and Judgment 
of a Phyſician, than the accommodating the previous Prepara- 
tions, Quantities to be drank, and the Medicines to be 
taken with them, to the Diſtemper, and the Conſtitution of the 
_—_— ; for, theſe once ſettled, the reſt generally goes on ſuc- 
ce k | 
It — impoſſible to determine the moſt proper Seaſon 
for drinking Both Waters, as it is to determine the moſt proba- 
bh Seaſon — 7 — — only 
peaking, moſt chroni 1 rage Spring Fall, and 
Cuſtom has made theſe Months Seaſons for the Bath; but the 
Waters are ever the ſame, no real Alteration having ever been 
obſerved: in them from Limes or Seaſons ; tho there may be 
ſome little Variation of their ſenſible Qualities, from the Varia- 
tion of the Air and Weather. In the hotteſt Weather the 
are given off for a Month ſometimes, by thoſe that — . 
them a long time before; but a great many, eſpecially thoſe of 
the tender and of cold Conſtitutions, ſeel the beſt Effects 
from them in that very Month: And with ſome they are beſt 
in the coldeſt Weather, ſupplying then the of the 
Air by their kindly Warmth; and beſt, when the Fi- 
bres are wound up and ſhorten'd by the outward Cold, where- 
by the Circulation becomes briſker and ſtronger. So that 
| Custom and Conveniency, ariſing from outward Circumſtances, 
have made Seaſons for the Bath, more than the Nature of the 
Waters themſelves, or their Fitneſs to produce their beni 
Effects. The Length of Time People ought to drink Wa- 
ters is as little to be determin'd as the moſt proper Seaſon, or 
as the Duration of a chronical Diſtemper: If they are of the 
Nature of an alterative Medicine, (as they. moſt certainly are) 


are to be continued till they either diſagree, or the chroni- 


cal | ceaſes ; . 
P ion to the Inveteracy and Obſtinacy of the Diſeaſe: 
Hereditary es require more Time acquired ones ; 


lighter Degrees of the Caſe, leſs than more inveterate 
ones 3 nervous Diſtempers more than thoſe conſin d to the 
Blood. A Lady of a low, 2 and weak Conſtitution, 
having aſk'd the famous Dr. Sydenham, (as the told me) How 

: the might ſafely take Steel; his Anſwer was, t ſhe 
take it for thirty Years, and then begin again, if 


js. ſafely 
the continued ill, The Queſtion might be as proper, if it 


nertus ; the Aqua Anhaltina'; the true 
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had been afk'd, How long time one might cone... .._ 

drink ; for, in Lowneſs and Diſorder, if — ang 
of Food. I very. well know, that Remedies. ver "ny 
Diftempers, muſt be changed, when they become — G 
have no Effect as the ſame kind of Food ought to be c 
when. it becomes nauſeous and diſguſtful. But then, Nr a 


} NA 


not to the ion propoſed, which ſuppoſes 
not abated of their firſt Benefit and Relief, N — 
in them, and do better; and, on this Suppoſition, there — 
no doubt, that they may be ſafely continued tilLa perfect G, 
is obtain d, or they fail in their Relief. Some haye drank 

ſeveral Years with Advantage; and many cannot live, — h 


conſtant Refidi 


well, without them, as is evident from the 
of ſeveral Families here for their Uſe. Whilſt the original Di 
order laſts in any Degree, and, the Waters continue to rej: 
it, they ma be uſed; but in all Caſes, and Events, it Is (afe 
and beſt to 2 a. „ 
t has been alleged, that the Bath Waters, d 
diſpoſe People to Fevers, and inflammatory Dit a 
over-enriching, heating, and exalting the Blood : But this U. 
jection lies equally againſt all generous Foods, and enliven; 
Medicines. And, indeed, Temperance and Moderation, 


2 thing neceſſary for the Support of Life, is beſt and fte 
AS long as 


as I juſt now faid, it is beſt always to let Vell alone: 
| a chronical Diſtemper is yet unconquer'd, and : 
medied, there can be no Hazard of over-enriching the Blog 
the very. Caſe ſuppoſing the quite contrary, viz. that there 
remaining Sizineſs and Sharpneſs in the Blood and Juices: { 
that, while the original Diftemper continues, this Effect is 
to be fear d; and, when it is conquer'd, the Patient is very j 
diſcreet, that, out of mere Wantonneſs, would play with 
Medicine whatever. But this is the Caſe of a very few, and, 
ever I have met with ny ſuch, I have always religiouſly ai 
them to abſtain from Waters, and every thing elle, that an 
call'd Medicinal; for this Reaſon, amongſt many others, f 
it made a very uſeful Remedy become leſs edu wh 
wanted, by being made more familiar. But the Truth 
moſt of the chronical Diſtempers, for the Cure of which A 
Waters are recommended, are of the colder Kind, wh 
the Blood is fizy, poor, and diſpirited ; and, whilſt any 
mains of the Di — laſt, over-enriching or exalting is li 
to be fear d; and when they happen, are eaſily remedied 
Bleeding, low Diet, and a few cooling Purges, Ct 
Account of the Nature and Quality of Bath Waters, 
BALOIOS, Ba ., as Galen writes it; or Na, 
occurs in the ſeventh Book of the Epidemics of Hippucra 
where it either ſignifies a Man of YVales, a City of Mara 
or is the Name of the Perſon whoſe Caſe is there related. 
BALSAMATIO, Embalming. | 
BALSAMEL ZON. The ſame as the Balſamum e Me 
See BALSAMUM. 
BALSAMELLA, according to Blancard, is the ſane 
Balſamina. 4 
BALSAMICA, Balſamics; that is, Balſamic Med 
of which Hoffman gives the enſuing Account : | 
Balſamic Medicines are of a Nature ſomewhat hot and 2 
Under this Denomination come what we commonly call c 
lic, nervous, apoplectic, and anfiparalytic Medicines; & 
Tpirituous Cordials, and other Subſtances of fimilar Na 
and Qualities : But, of all the Medicines belonging to the“ 
ſamic Claſs, theſe are the moſt noted and efhcacious, : 
wood, together with its Reſin and Eſſence ; yellow d 
with its Eſſence, reduced to a liquid Balſam; Amy 
Liquid Amber; Balm of Gilead; Amber ;' Benzoin; W 
with its Reſin; the Ladaniferous Shrub, with its Rein; 
Balſams of Peru and Tolu ; Balſam of Capivi ; and tits 
the red American Balſam ; the true Peruvian Bark; the 
Coſtus ; Indian Bark; Cinnamon; Cloves ; Cardamons; 
bebs ; Mace; Nutmegs ; Savory ; Thyme ; Rue; 1 
Thyme ; Lavender ; our Origanum, and that of ot. 
joram ; our own and Turki/b Baum; Roman Chamen þ 
rian Herb Maſtich ; Baſil ; Southernwood; Spikenard; oy 
hay; Bay and Myrtle-leaves ; together with the erf 
grant, and unaduſterated Oils diſtill'd from hee. Hut 
pound Balſamics are, the Agoplectie Balſam of ( 
Ifamum Cellenſe ; that of Scherzerut; and the fn 
of Life ; Spirit of Peruvian Balſam, prepar'd in m 


; of 
2 24K; ; the ſectic Water . 
Spirit of Amber and Maſtich; the Apo ferce of Aube 


Oil of Cinnamas, 


volatile oily Spirits, impregnated with 
and Cedar. doſes, ore” 4 of th 
Theſe Simples, and the Medicines prep3 4 Oi 
means of their fine, ethereal, ſubtile, and volat odd 
is grateful and agreeable to the Conſtitution, eig 
Fluids as well as the Solids of the human Body, Junk 
Virtues thro all its Parts, ſupply the Blood 40 
with a ſeaſonable Reinforcement of ſulphureous, * 2 
ethercal Parts, increaſe their inteſtine Mete Gn 
genial Vigour to the vital Juices, They alſo abe 
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:1 balſamic Salt, by means of which augment 
g ae of the Feat ace and mu 
2 in conſequence of Which, the Circulation of the Blood 
ors promoted, be thick and viſtid Juices atte- 
a 9 25 are removed, and Pefſpiration is pre- 
Fred entire, a Circumſtance of the laſt Importance in curing 


iA 0s t 


w» © ; 
* 1 


1 Dsl therefore of 'the Head, :Ner Gln 1 


Stomach, and Hearty which; according to the Antients, 
uh from a cold Cauſe; or, in other Words, from in- 
e condenſed Juices, or from the Tone of the ner- 
* muſcular Parts being deſtroy d; . ſuch as Apoplexies, 
ds, Numbneſs, and Torpor of the Senſes, Weakneſs of 
Memory, "Difficulty! of Hearing, Falntings,!/-and\ exceflive: 
Wekneſs, theſe Medicines: may be uſed. both internally and 
aternally with due Succeſs. Dun Jeg to 2h „ 6&8 ne 

They are alſo of ſingular Service in thoſe / Diſotders of | the 
and Inteſtines, which proceed from their Tone being 
mw nuch weaken'd, an Exceſs of acid and viſcid Crudities, 
+ deprav'd Digeſtion, ſuch as Inflations, Diartheas, flatu- 
kat Colics, and — Beides, they have this peculiar 
that ww are exquiſitely ſuited and adapted to the 
Ol and bm, to ſuch as have the Misfortune of lax Habits, 
& hleomatic Conſtitutions. | 21 
Frey are alſo of ſingular Service, ially as a Preſerva- 
we, when, in conſequence of a cold and moiſt Conſtitution 
© the Year, eſpecially in the Autumn and Winter Seaſons, 
i in the more Northerly Climates, moiſt Coughs, Diar- 
hes, pituitous Aſthmas, cedematous Tumors, Coryzas, 
(eumatiſms, intermittent Fevers, and Diſorders ariſing from 
korbutic- Impurity, either actually rage, or are appre- 


But they are to be yſed cautiouſly, and in moderate Doſes, 
ryoung People, and Patients of choleric and delicate Con- 
Iutions, as alſo in Caſes where the Body abounds with Blood 
[Humour © &/ T Nis 
Emyſelf, for more than twenty.Years, have uſed a liquid 
mic, commonly called the. Balſam of Life, prepared of 
e moſt . efficacious of the above-mentioned Ingredients, eſpe- 
the Oils genuine and unadulterated, which is a Medicine 
b uncommon” Efficacy, that the Perſon who knows how 
uſe it tight, both internally and externally, may reſt ſatiſ- 
pd without any other Co ratives or Balſamics whatever. 
Id, indeed, this delicious and efficacious Medicine is now 
erfally celebrated, on account of its  corroborating and 
ve Qualities z but this, like all other valuable Medi- 
4 2 5 and _ to the Credulous and 
wary for my genuine Balſam of Lifz ; but the ſuppoſititious 
ſever able ther to — 4. adh . Me the Cha- 
Ker, of that Medicine, Hoffman. ES BF | 

de BALSAMUM. RT wo 

de VIX BALSAMUM. e 
BALSAMINA. 

There are two Plants which are called by this Name, the 


| of which js thus diſtinguiſhed”; 


Monordica Balſamina, Offic. Momordica, Schrod. 4. 105. 


mirdica Officinarum, Volck. Flor. Nor. 293. Momordica 
W, Hort, Lugd. Bat. 429. Memordica vulgaris, Tourn. 
F lo. Elem. Bot. 87. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 76. Rupp. 


Whrle, Chab. x 5. Momordica Balſamina' mas, Ger. 290. 


ü va repens ſeu mas, C. B. Pin. 306. Raii Hiſt. 1. 647. 
nnd Cucumerina Indica, folio integro, fructu variegatd, 
u. in Not. Hort. Mal. 8. 22. Flor. Mal. 52. Balſa- 
© Aumeraria, J. B. 2. 251. Cucumis 2 Cordii, 
Oxon, 2. 33. Piperitis, Tourn. Mat. Med. 357. Ba- 
Mcca-P ri, Hort. 8. 21. Tab. 2. Cucumerina In- 


8 cultivated in Gardens, and flowers in Auguft. — 


L ſomewhat d "3 k * KT 

4 at drying Quality, a Vulnerary, and mitigates 

W eſpecially of | . md] „it is — 
ot the Nerves, Herniæ, and Combuſtion. | 

of ſan which has been made for a long Time of the 
this Plant dipt in Oil, and dry'd in the Sun, is of 
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N che of the Matrix, and Ruptures.  -; | 
Mfri Balſamina is thus diſtinguiſh'd : | 
br. . % CODDED ARSMART. Offic. 
15 5 
engere, 2 B. Pin. 306. Ourn. . 419 IS 0 
t, Beard. Ind, A. $20. Raii Synop, 3 316, Balſa- 
Oxon. , patiens, ſeu Noli me tangere, F | 
Aen. 2. 282, 
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*. Jen. 41. Momordica, Balſaminia, Cucumeraria, Pomum 


ac. 362. Park. Theat. 714. Momordica, Balſamina ro- 


10 mar, n varicgato, Chom. in Not. MALE 


The Fruit, which is the Part in Uſe, is of a refrigerating 


Ment Virtue in Wounds, Ulcers, eſpecially the Hzmor- , 


, 446. Raii Hiſt, 2. 1328. Merc. Bot. 2. 
Brit, 90. Mer. Pin. 92. Balſamina Iuten, fre 155 


Volts P 780 Theat, 296. QUICK IN HAND, | 


It is cultivated in Gardens, and the Herb is in Uſe, whicH 

is ſo forcible a Diuretic as to induce a Diabetes, and is thought 

to be of a pernicious and deleterious Quality. 5 
BALSAMITA MAS, Coftus bor forum, Offic. Balſamita 


mas, Ger. 523; Emab. 548. Balſamita mas, five Coſtus hor- 
a 


torum major, Park. Parad. 482.  Balfamita major; Boerh. Ind. 
A. 125. Hiſt. Oxofl. 3. 3. Act. Reg. Par. An. 1 19. 280. 
Coflus hortorum major, Park. 78. Mentha hortenſis corymbi- 
eru, C. B. 2206. NN corymbifera, ſive Coftus ere of 
B. 3. 144. Raii Hiſt: 1. 363. Mentha corymbifera Græca, 
Romana, Sarracenicd, fue Coſtus hartenſis, Chab. 368. Ja- 
nacetum folits & odore Menthæ, Herm, Cat. 607. Tourn, Inft. 
461. Tanacetum hortenſe, Lepidit Foliis ſerratis, Ageratum in- 
tenſe redolens, Pluk. Almag. 361. Tunacetum hortenſe, foliis 
N adore Meni bæ, Hort. Lugd. Bat. 60% Ageratum | latifo- 
liam ſerratum, Hort. Monſp. 7. Mentha Sarracenica, Offic. 
er COST MART. IE eee c bus 
The Roats of, Coſtmary, are hard, long; and ſtringy, creep- 
ing in the Ground; the Tower Leaves are about as big as. Gar- 
den Mint, of a, paliſh or yellow-green Colour, "ſtanding on 
$ Foot ftatky 'Very neatly ſerrated ab6ut' the Edges.” | The 
Stalks riſe to be'mpre than à Foot high, having ſeveral the like, 
but ſmaller Leaves growing on thema they are divided into 
Branches toward the Top, each of which is terminated by a 
thin Corymbus or Umbel of naked, deep, yellow Flowers, 
_ no Perala ſurroumding them, but ſet in ſcaly Calyces, 
being leſſer than the Flowers of Tanſy. The whole Plant 
has ſoft, pleaſant Smell. It is planted in Gardens, and flow- 
ers in July. 15810 10 A1 Hale 7 4x og 1 
Ihe Leaves are chiefly uſed, being warm and drying, of Uſe 
to heat and ſtrengthen the Stomach, and to eaſe the Head- 
ach; ariſing from the Diſorders thereof, to expel Wind, and 
E ſour Belchings. It likewiſe opens Obſtructions of the 
ver and Spleen; and is good for the Dropſy and Jaundice. 
Qutwardly it is uſed in heating and, warming Fomentations 
and: Bathings, being good to comfort and ſtrengthen the Limbs, 
dl s/Bani OM om 52 1 bn organ 
-. BAESAMUM,! Balſam. Of this there are many Sorts, 
both natural and artificiaaall. 1 
Under the Diſtillation of Turpentine, Boerhaave gives an 
Analyſis of all the natural Balſams, ag follows: | 


The VINEGAR, ' SPIRIT, two Kinds of Oil, Rosin, and 
CoLoPHONY, from TURPENTINE; diſtilled by the Re- 
Wane: JJ On 9 RT WOK "0 TI IELCS 
I. Take a clean, new Glaſs Retort with a wide Neck, and 

cut it off ſhort, ſo that the Mouth may remain large and 
capacious, Which is a principal Requiſite in this Opera- 
tion; then heat pure native Turpentine in an earthen 

Veſſel, having a Lip to pour out at, by putting the Veſ- 

ſel into ſcalding hot Water, till the Turpentine grows 
fluid like Water; then pour this melted Turpenting hot, 
in at the wide Mouth of the Retort, which is firſt to be 

. |. ſtrongly heated to prevent its cracking as the Turpentine 

is poured in. Let two Thirds of the Retort be thus 

filled, and leave the other Third empty ; then hold the 

Retort, ſo filled, with its Neck erect, till the Turpen- 

tine ſhall have run quite down the Neck into the Belly, 

' ._- | If any of it happen to ſtick: to the Neck in pouring:; 

otherwiſe this graſs Turpentine would run down into the 

Receiver in the Diſtillation, and foul the Liquor that firſt 

comes over : Now place the Retort in a Sand Furnace, 

and lute on a clean Receiver. 


— 


. Sund ie eb q | 7 | 
2. Make a Fire that may poo 8 Sand to about one hun- 


dred Degrees, and carefully Keep it at this Height, fo 

Ks long as it drives over any Liquor; by which means a thin, 
limpid Fluid, reſembling Water, will come over, and 
fall to the Bottom of the Receiver, whilſt another lim- 
pid, thin, and oy Liquor floats upon it! When nothing 
more riſes with this Degree of Fire, change the Receiver; 
the under Liquor will be found grateſully acid, ſaline, 
aqueous, miſeible with Water, refreſhing to the Stomach, 


ſpirituous, and excellently diuretic, * It wil make an Ef- 


ferveſcence with Chalk, depoſit | its Aci ty therein, and 


afterwards diſtil from it in form of a pure Water: Whence 
we perceive, that the acid Salt and Water firſt come over 
in this Diſtillation. The other Liquor, which floats upon 
this, is a light, pure, thin, almoſt ſpirituous and inflam- 
mable Oil, thence called the Ethereal Oil of Tutpen- 
tine, which is ſo penetrating as to vaniſh when rubbed 
upon the Body, paſs into the Blood, and ſoon communi- 
cate a violet Smell to the Urine 3 which is an evident 
Sign of the Power it has to paſs thro? all the Fores. 
3: Leta proper Receiver be now applied, and a Heat, equal 
to that of boiling Water, be raiſed ; this is done by 
pouring Water upon the Sand, and heating, it with the 
Fire underneath, to two hundred and. twelve Degrees, 
where it is to be kept, continually adding as much boil- 
ing Water as exhales away. The Matter remaining in 
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eee Into i fame Principles bs des 
. ee e 
2. We know, likewiſe, that all the Kinds Die | 

quarited with, contain àn acid W. 


d to th 


1 Hemorrhages, a8 at once de 
, 0 -Pping PutrefaQion, . and ncarning. 
mould pony oy to the Part 


by a 8 - Its by 
wtue is extraordmary; for. if 
: 2 be for ſome time ſteep 


Whence it ; o 


over an acid Water, and a pure 

lation be continued fo long as this Oil continues 
| | Calophony in 
And if the Flowers of. Lavender, Roſes, . I 
ferous Plants, be 288 into the Still, the Oil wi 
ny Oe | Operation. 

pentine is refolvable into Water, a ſaline, acid 


volatile Oil, and a more fixed Colophony. I 


d anodyne, more petet 
and are thetefore uſed as Styptic, 
former thinner Balſam, in hotter and n 

Conftitutions ; in other reſpects they af 
with the former. But the kft thick and viſcous Ol i 
admirable Incarnative, that heals almoft without Suppurat 


and a moſt  Anodyne. This Oil alfo m | 
ſuch an Efferveſcence with Gl/auber's ſtrong Spirit of M, 
as often to take Flame, ' — 


5. What remains behind upon the Diſtillation of pure Tuj 
tine with ons a fa ale rk Ol 2 
* Over, proves hard, brictle, ty 12 
* this be gently meleed, and ary Tſe be dipped un 
and carefully taken out again, it will be ſurrounded 
tranſparent Caſe like Amber, thro which the - Subjed 
de commodiouſiy view'd ; and the Whole may be 
for a long time beautiful and unalter'd, . provided the 
be not obſcured, as it eaſily is, on account of the gun 
fleneſs of this reſinous Cruſt. But the Colophony 1 
ing after the ſecond Diſtillation, is harder and reddth 
eahly reducible to fine Powder, which has little i 
Taſfe. This is that extremely uſeful Powder, Wi 


«© 


wy 3 ſpontaneous Inſpiſſation of the grſt en ceeding 1 
* * ' Wards'the Confiſtenes of a thicker Balſam, an a 
| a 'Rofin'; cho' there is leſs Acid in theſe regener®” 


are Various, and pro- . is the fame. irit, which, in other elfential © | 
am 7 Cabini, which  tutes OT ; for ſe is fo lodged 
m' Peru, Tolu, and Fat, a8, together with the Water, to lie Sone, 
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N i the Sprin are Noſins in the Winter, 


Atem from Cold, o 
© vp oefiment clearly hes, (1:) That the utmoſt Heat 
continued, may gradually inſpiſſate and 

various of Thickneſs, 

ny. (2.) That the Heat of 

Effect ſooner ; and, by diſcharging 
h. r 62 five Hours 


* 
15 
jy remainin 


Nel = 


at this Colophony, 
and eighty Degrees 
dous, 


| 
lit reſolved into an acid Water, and a red, 
bs Oil, leaving an extremely hard, tranſparent Colo- 


of '« Colour compounded of Red and Black, 
of *enduring unaltered for Ages. But when 
| again to be urged with the utmoſt Violence 
almoſt tw melt the Glaſs, its 


On, and brings them to an 
would always remain the ſame 4 thou a grea 
| reduces ĩt to a liquid Oil, which likewiſe 

long continue in this State z but, by a repeated Diſtil- 
an with a ſtrong Fire, it becomes totally liquid, and con- 
ly thin; hence it is certain, that many Bodies owe 
Fancy, and others their Fluidity, to the Fire. Boer- 


1 1. * 80 a 
Word Balſam ſeems, in all Ages, to have had an 
of Excellence and affixed to it, above any 
x Branch of the Mataria Medica ; for the antient Phy- 
an, by this Word, meant or Species of Medicine, which 
aully recommended dy a grateful and delicious 
nce,. and-whoſe Uſe, both internal and external, was 
beular Efficacy in preventing Putrefaction, and reſiſting 
wuption, Balſamt, tis true, were originally uſed for 
kuming and 2 the dead Bodies of thoſe, who, 
bg their Lives, had ized themſelves by great and 
lic Deeds, or endeared themſelves to Mankind by the 
dice of the ſeveral Virtues. And when the thinking and 
dus Part of Mankind obſerv'd, that the Bodies of the 
* were, by means of Balſamt, enabled to defy the At- 
& of Corruption, for an immenſe Series of Years, they 
u to imagine, that their Virtues might extend to the 
bo, protract Life, and corroborate what 


called the 
Wm Inmatum fluctuating in the Blood. But however 


have may have talked upon this Point, yet tis 

b otion itſelf was. juſt and 8 _ 

t 1 that amongſt Variety and in- 
e icines, with which the Mineral, Animal, 
Vegetable Kingdoms ſi Mankind, none are more pow- 
none more efficacious, than thoſe which come under the 
mination of Balſams and Batſamics. But as all Balſams 


ot alike efficacious, nar equally adapted to Medicinal 
I ſhall only conſider thoſe Balſamics which ſeem beft 


it will noe — — tons the Origin 


Word Balſam, and the iſe and deter- 
Ke es | re preciſe | 
the Inhabitants of Palefine, and the Coaſts of Phœ- 


nd perhaps their Nei the Arabians and E 
077% according to the Accounts we have, the firſt w 
78 common Senſe direfts us to the Genius of the 
Für for the O in of the Name. Whether 
_ *2-\unple' Word; which is moſt probable, and moſt 
n Viththe Genius of the Eaſtern Language, deri d 
Den Boſem, a Word peculiar to the Habretus, for 
| moſt fragrant and delicious Subſtances, in 
Ap Nations have probably inſerted an additional 
en many other 'Inftances they did ; or whether 


* 
i 


Is 


ils 
Gags ſtill it amounts to the ſame, ſince by the 
ord 


o „in both Caſes, tis plain, that only 


ing to Trees, ſo as to 


4 fomewhat acrid Taſle, and ſmells Ike 


- this Tree does not grow 
into it when a great many other Plants were tranſplanted from 


19. Wemaintain, that it is nded of 5pw Nn 
denn, which ſignifies the Obief. or Prince of Oil | 
in his Hiſtory of Drugs, 


BAL. 


the beſt Spices, Oils, and Reſins, and ſuch as exceil'd ail. 
others in their Virtues, the Fragrancy of their Small; and 
the Sweetneſs of their Taſte, were called Balſams. Neither 
- ſhall I, in the Courſe .of this Diſſertation, affix any other 
Idea to the Word Balſam or Balſamic, than that of à Medi- 
cine poſſeſſed of 2 ſulphureous, reſinous, and oily Princi- 
ple, which at the ſame time muſt be and friendly to 
re, and by means of which it operates: Two thin 

muſt therefore concur to characteriae and conſtitute a Bal. 
- ſam The firſt is, that the greater Part of the Subſtance 
- ought to be inflammable, that is, either of an oleous, or 
reſinous Nature. The ſecond Circumſtance neceſſary to con- 
ſtitute a Balſam, is, that the Subſtance be of a grateful 
Smell, 1 Taſte, that it may give Proof of its 
Efficacy, of the Smallneſs and Minuteneſs of its Parts. 
So that, according to this Hypotheſis, all Sulphurs, and re- 
ſinous Sub as alſo all inflammable Oils, though of the 
Conſiſtence of a Balſam, are yet to be excluded from the 
Claſs of genuine Balſamics, if they want that Fragrancy of 
Scent, and Deliciouſneſs of Taſte, which are requiſite to 

- conſtitute a Balſam. Thus Naphtha, or Rock Oil, Fews Pitch, 
Piteb, Reſin of the Pine, che Oils of Turpentine and Fir, 
ought by no means to be ranked among the Claſs of Bal/amics, 
though they are inflammable penetrating Subſtances, excel- 
- lent for the Purpoſes of embalming, and promiſe very ſalu- 
tary Effects, both when uſed internally and externally, Vet 

- becauſe they abound an a too ſtrong, acrid, and penetrating 
- Sulphur, which is not altogether friendly and agreeable to 
Nature, they are therefore leſs fit for reſtoring loſt Vigour, 
and recruiting impair'd Strength. Nor are Subſtances whoſe 


© 


« ſole Property is Fragrance of Smell, ſuch as Civet, Muſk, 
and the- fragrant Flowers of Jeſſamin, O , or the Hy- 


acinthus Tuberoſus, to be properly eſt Balſamics, be- 

- cauſe Fragrancy alone, which is owing to a fine and eaſily 
- exhaPd Sulphur, is not ſufficient to conſtitute a Balſam ; 
but *tis neceſſary, that this fragrant Principle be blended and 
incorporated with a ſubtile acrid Oil, and an inflammable 
Reſin. | 
whe: BALsAM of MECCHA. 


"Tis therefore juſtly to be doubted, whether a true and 
genuine Balſam is to be found in the Animal Kingdom. Mean 
time the Vegetable Kingdom is richly ſtored with Medicines of 
this Claſs, of which the moſt antient, and that which firſt bore 
the Name of Balſam, is the Opobalſam, both Arabic and Egyp- 
tian. This was produecd by a ſmall Tree growing in Fudea, 
Egypt, and Arabia, the Whole of which was of a fra- 
grant Smell; and when an Incifion was made into its Bark, 
it yielded a reſinous Juice of a moſt grateful Odour, and of 
uncommon Virtues, The Antients called the Wood of this 
Tree Aylobalſamum, and its Fruit Carpobalſamum ; but the 
Name Opobalſamum was appropriated to its Juice or Tears. Of 
his Tree, Strabo the Prince of antient Geographers gives us the 
following Account, Lib. 16. There is a Field near Fericho 
in Palgſtine, in which there is a Nurſery of Balſam-trees. 
«« This Tree is a certain ſmall, odorous, aromatic, and fruti- 
< coſe Tree, not unlike the Cytiſus, or Turpentine-tree. 
<< When an Ineiſion is made into its Bark, it yields a Juice 
<< reſembling viſcid and tenacious Milk, which, when re- 
e ceived in coagulates. It wonderfully cures Head- 
% achs,- recent Inflammations of the Eyes, and Heavineſſes; 
< and what contributes much to the Value of this Medicine 
<c. js, that it is found no-where elſe but here.” Proſper Alpi- 
nus, the moſt accurate Deſcriber of the 3 Plants, agrees 
with this Account; and in Trad, di Plant. Egypt. writes thus : 
„The Azlobalſam'is a {mall Tree, which grows to the Height 
of the us, bearing ſew Leaves, which reſemble thoſe 
„of Rue, or thoſe of the Maſtich- tree, but which are always 
„green. Its Branches are odorous, and ſo gummy, as to ſtick 


gers 
<< reſembling thoſe of the Egyptian Thorn, but very fragrant, 
from which ariſe tow Bids, contained in Huſks of a 
<« blackiſh red Colour, very fragrant, and containing within 
them à yellow Juice, Wich- bears a near Roſe ce to 
Honey; and which affects the Tongue with a bitter, and 


om Its 
Fruit, in Figure and Bull, reſembles that of the Turpentine- 
ec tree. Tis to be obſerv'd, that ſeveral Authors aſſert, that 
naturally in Judea, but was brought 


Mectba, a Town of Arabia Felix, into Palgſline, whence 
of Mart Antony 


"wy were A Egypt in the Days of 

and Cleopatra. Many are of Opinion, that there is now no 
ſuch thing as the true Opebalſam, and chat the genui ies, 
of old produced in Eęypt, is not to be met wi 


wich in any Furt of 
the World ; for that which is ſold for Opobalſamum- in ſmall 


- Boxes made of. che Sbella of Nuts, is, in their Opinion, com- 


poſed of Peruvian Balſam, Benzoin, and. Storax, as Pomet, 
informs — — it ſeems pretty 

bable, that therg is' at this very Day a thing as true 
* N 4 ' - Opobal- 


* % 01 


Opobalſamum ;- fot that brought from: Meceba, which is called 


the Balſam of Mececha, and is deſcribed. by a many Au- 
thors, is of equal Efficacy with the Qpobalſamum. It is a Li- 
quor of an oleous Nature, as thick as 'T urpentine, of a pene- 
trating and grateful Taſte and Smell. It is ſold at a very high 
Price, ſince half an Ounce: of it cannot be purchaſed under two 
Imperials (about one Pound five Shillings). Cluſius, in Exoticis, 
is of the ſame Opinion with to the Opobalſa mum being 
ſtill in the World; for in Lib. 10. Sec. g. de Baſſamis, he has 
theſe Words: Arabia Felix, the Country which has in all 
Ages, and now does 
„ and genuine rr 8 1 
This BHalſam was always had in ſo: great Eſteem by the An- 
tients, that they made it an Ingredient in their moſt noble An- 
tidotes, which were ſold for double their Weight of Silver, ac- 
cording to Theopbraſtus, Pliny, and Dieſcorides. I bis is eaſily 
accounted for, fince the Balſam- tree being very ſmall, and not 
able to afford a great Quantity of the Opobaljamum, its Price 
muſt of courſe have run high. This alſo was the Reaſon why 
the Opobalſamum of the Antients, according. to Lobelius in 
Animadver fronibus, was often vitiated with Cyprus Turpen- 
tine, or Oil of the 'Maſtich-tree. Since then the Balſam of 
HMeccha, of all others the fineſt, is, without Doubt, the true 
Opobal/amum of the Egyptians, and exactly reſembles it in all 
its Qualities, its Uſe in Phyſic is for this very Reaſon to be 
highly. commended ; for of this, diſſolved and prepared with a 
ſpirituous Menſtruum, in which Amber is intimately mixed, 
very efficacious and elegant Medicines may be prepared for in- 
ternal Uſe. Zoffmon. r ö 
This precious Balſam- tree is thus diſtinguiſh'd : : 
3 1 — anni m, 
Opobalſamum, jeu Oleum Balſami, frue Balſamelæon, Offic. 
francs. Judaicum, Ind. Med. 18. Balſamum de Mecha 
Judaicum, Gileadenſe, Opobalſamum, Commel. Plant. Uſu. 

5. Balſamum + Mecha, Balſamum verum, Mont. Exot. 16. 
Balſamum verum, J. B. 1. 298. Chab. 24. Raii Hiſt. 2. 
1755. Balſamum genuinum antiquorum, Park. Theat. 1528. 
Balſamum ab Ægyptiis Baleſſan, Alp. Egypt. bo. Balſamum, 
Velling. Obſ. 17. Balſamum Alpini, Ger. 1343. Emac. 
1528. Balſamum ' Syriacum, Rute folio, C. B. Pin. 400. 
THE TRUE BALSAM-TREE. 

This is the thin or liquid Roſin of a ſmall Tree or Shrub, 
that grows about. Meccha in Arabia, bearing ever-green pinnated 
Leaves, in Shape like thoſe of the Lentiſcus or Maſtich- tree, 
with an odd one at the End of the Stalk. It bears ſmall ſix- 
leaved whitiſh Flowers on the Top of the Stalk, which are 
followed by little roundiſh rugged Fruit, pointed at the End. 
This Fruit, which is the Carpobalſamum, and the Wood, 
which is the Aylobalſamum, are preicribed in ſome old Com- 
poſitions ; but by reaſon are not to be had in the Shops, 
other things are ſubſtituted in their Places. 

This is a reſinous Liquor, which at firſt is of the Conſiſtence 
of ſweet Almonds, but by Age becomes like Turpentine, 
loſes much of its Smell, and grows ſometimes blackiſh. 
When freſh, it is of a v le aromatic Smell, and of a 
Tafte like Ci Plant, from which it flows, is 
called Balſamum 8 folio Rute, C. B. P. M. Lippi, 
ſent by Lewis the XIVth Embaſſador to the Emperor of the 
Abyſſines, being in Egypt, was at t Pains to diſcover this 
Plant, and the ways of procuring 'the Balſam from it. The 
Subſtance of what he could find out is, that there are three 
ways of collecting it, and that there is ſome Difference in the 
Liquors collected each way. The firſt runs of itſelf from the 


Tree, the ſecond by Inciſions, and the third is got by boiling - 
ſam of Meccha different from that of Fudea, contra) i 


the 


Tops of the Trees. The Balſam, that riſes after a 
gentle DecoQio 


n, is very good, and much eſteemed; but what 


is got afterwards, is the coarſeſt Sort, and of leaſt Value. The 


firſt kind of Balſam is ſent entirely to the Seraglio of the 
Grand Seignior; the other Sorts are ſuffered to be exported. 


This Balſam is not now to be found in Fudea, which was its 


antient native Soil, and where it was very common before the 
ing in reſpect of Roughneſs, Tallneſs, and Slende 


Deſtruction of Feruſalem ; but ſoon after that, the. Fews de- 
ftroyed all their Trees, left the Romans ſhould make Advantage 
of them. At preſent, it is found near Meccha, and Grand 
Cairo in Egypt, from whence it is carried to. Conſtantinople, 
where it is in great Eſteem. In Aſia it is given in the Quan- 
tity of two Scruples, as a Diapboretic in mali t Fevers ; 
and it is 1 an excellent Medicine for deterging U 
cers in the Lungs, Kidneys, and Bladder, and even for difloly- 
ing 8 But the Uſe of it ought to he 
avoided in inflammatory Diſpoſitions of theſe Parts, even tho' 
ulcerated. . It ought likewiſe never to be given when there. is 
an Eryſipelas in any Part of the Body whatever. It is uſed 


with good Succeſs in  Gonorrheas and the Fluor Albus, being 


given from ten to twelve Drops early in the Morning faſting, 
the Patient's Body having been well prepared, and the Running 
having continued ſome time. It is uſed externally in Wounds 
without Contuſion, as a Detergent. panes! vt ts 
The Ladies in Aſia uſe it as a Coſmetic,, and eſpecially. in 
the Seraglio of the Grand Seignior. In France the Ladies for- 


produce ba{/amic. Plants, affords true 


Coſmetic, it is equal to the Balſam of Fudea. Ponet 


or Cavs] yearly, which is ſold upon the Spot, for c 
Wei | 


fully, is pure, not inclining to Sourneſs, is ea 


I be pure 


BAL 


merly prepared a. kind df Lac Virginale with 

of Meccha, diſſolved in Spitit of Wine; bar eln 8 

tired of this. Method, becauſe it leaves a Crug — — 

The true Manner of preparing this Coſmetic, i; 23 len 

f t Fm „ei, DAK | \ 

Tale Ballon of Meccha, and Oil of feet 4 

; equal *arts ; mix them well together bk of 

 #ritums-\ On three Drama of this Nutritum in 3 10 
pour ſix or ſeven Ounces of Spitit of W. aty 


them: in Digeſtion, till a ſufficient TinQure b cut q 


pour ah 
wer W. 


en ſeparate this Tincture from the Oil, and 
an Ounce of it into eight Ounces of Bean-flo 
or any; other Water of the ſame kind, 
This Mirture ig Los ul, | which will anf\ 
Intentions of à Coſmetic, without any 3 / 
Balſam of Mauch is an Ingredient in the Theriaca ay 


thridate. Geoffroy . 


ed the Trees which produce this (Balſam, from: Ju, 


prepare with Spirit of Wine recti 
with ſome Oils ale. | * 9 = 

But as it is met with ſometimes amoneſt the Curioſti 
People of Diſtinction, ſo in 1687. there happened to 
Quantity amongſt thoſe of Madame de Villefavin, ame 

to about fourteen Ounces in two leaden Bottles, as it 

from Grand Cairo, which was ſold to a Perſon who kt! 
it. We found it to be very hard, of a golden- yellow G 
and a Smell like that of a Lemon. But, ſince that, 2 

of mine gave me one Ounce, which he brought himſelf 
Grand Cairo, and was of a ſolid Conſiſtence, like that of 
pentine of Chio, and of the Smell aboveſaid, which is the 
Sign of its Goodneſs, Pomet. | 

I don't know, that I ever ſaw the true Bal/am of Juiu 
than once. It anſwers exactly the above-mentioned Ch 
iſtics, and was brought from the Eaſt, on purpoſe for i 
of the late Prince George of Denmark. 

Every Druggiſt in Landon will fell what is pretended 
2 3 but by what has been ſaid it appears, ho 
elly both Phyſician and Patient are fruſtrated in their EA 
tions, when inſtead of this precious Balſam, one ot 
different Kind is ſubſtituted in its Room. 

Pomet, ſpeaking of the Balſam of Meccha, ſays, The! 
who go a Pilgrimage every Year to Meccha, bring from 
a certain dry white Bal am, in Figure reſembling 
Copperas calcined, eſpecially when it is ſtale. The Pen 
made me a Preſent of about half an Ounce, allure 
that he brought the ſame from Meccha liquid; and tab 


I cannot think this a ſufficient Reaſon for ſuppoling tl 


Opinion of moſt Authors. 


fine and capillaceous Part of the Shrub is called 720 c, 
Lees], perhaps, becauſe its Slenderneſs renders it ea 
Jamum, is takel 
the Tree! 
Inftruments, of the Figure of human Nails ; but ſo 100 
that they collect no more than ſix or ſeven Choz I ſer 


t in Silver. | 
The Jute of Balſam, which is good, is new, ſock | 
aſtringent, and moderately biting upon the 
A. ſeveral ways * mix with it Ointmen® — 
Turpentine, the Cyprinum, Lentiſcinum, the d mW 
laninum, and Metopium, (See theſe in their & 2 
Honey, and Cerate of Myrtle, or very liquid Opis 
Fraud is eaſily diſcovered in the following manner | 
Balm, if dropped upon à woolen 1b 
be waſhed off without laying the leaſt Stain or A 


nnch, 
fs Mt of a yellow Colour, plump, large, ponderous, of a 


l 
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N 8 
flicks to the Place. The pure alſo, dropp'd into 
. coopulates it, which the adulterated will not do. Again, 
WW, 7 pour d into Milk or Water, is inſtantly mix'd with 
milky 3 but the adulterated ſwims on the Top, 
00, contracting itſelf into a Roundneſs, or diffuſed abroad 
. figure of a Star. Moreover, the pure Balm grows thick 
e, and loſes its Virtue. They are miſtaken who ima- 
10 that pure Balm, when dropp'd into Water, firſt ſinks to 
and afterwards riſes to the Top, and freely dif- 


Bottom; 

« itſelf. 1 , 
Wood call'd Hlobalſamum is known to be by its 

2 its being in lender Branches, its red Colour, and 


diffuſing its Odours in ſome meaſure like the Opo- 
Chuſe ſuch Seed (ſince this alſo is neceſſary to be 


1 3 


Ma 


ting Taſte, and ſmelling, in ſome moderate Degree, like 
lamm. The Seed is brought from Petra, and reſembles 
tof Hypericum, with which it is alſo adulterated ; but you 
© know the Hypericum-ſeed by its Exceſs in Bigneſs, its 
ity, Want of Virtue, and a Taſte like Pepper. 
The Juice is of extraordinary Virtue, as being of a very 
ting Quality, by which it deterges whatever darkens the 
ul of the Eye; and, uſed as a Peſſary, with Cerate of Roſes, 
I Refrigerations of the Uterus, 4 the Menſes, and 
wk the Birth and Secundines. Shiverings, being uſed as 
Ointment, it cauſes a Solution thereof ; and deterges the 
d of Ulcers. Drank inwardly, it helps Digeſtion, and 
wokes Urine ; and is good for ſuch as are troubled with a 
Meulty of Breathing. Taken in Milk, it helps thoſe who 
i allow d Aconitum, or been bitten by Vipers. It is an 
redient in Acopa, Malagmas, and „ Univerſally 
ng, the Juice of the Balſam- tree has the greateſt Efficacy; 
at to this the Seed, and the Wood leaſt of all. The Seed, 
at, is good for the Pleuriſy, Peripneumony, Coughs, Scia- 
p, Epilepſy, Vertigo, Orthopnea, Gripes, Difficulty of 
Fine, and the Bites of Vipers, and other venomous Beaſts. 
$ alſo well accommodated for Suffumigations, in Diſorders 
went to the Female Sex; and the Decoction, uſed in Inſeſ- 
ts, opens the Uterus, and exhauſts its Humidities. The 
[ood has the ſame Virtues as the Fruit, only in a lower De- 
x, Boil'd_ in Water, and drank, it helps Indigeſtion, the 
es, the Bites of venomous Creatures, and Convulſions. It 
bprovokes Urine, and, with dry'd Iris, is proper for Wounds 
the Head, and promotes the Exfoliation of Bones. It is 
mid with Ointments for their Inſpiſſation. Dioſcorides, 


I. Cap, 18, 
BALsA of ToLv. 
The Balſam of Tolu juſtly deſerves our next Conſideration, 


* in our own Days, tis by many uſed as a Succedaneum to 
Upobalſamum. It is hong from the Town of Hiobi or 
 in'a Province of Ne Spain, ſituated between Cartha- 
and Nombre de Dios, and is yielded by a Tree reſembling 
line, according to Ray in his Hiſtory of Plants. It is of 
Colour of Gold, and ſmells like a Lemon, eſpecially if it is 
V between the Palms of the Hands. It is dry, ſolid, and 
mad. This Balſam, diſſolved in tartariz d and highly recti- 
put of Wine, affords an Eſſence, which is both grateful 
Leficacious in ſeveral internal and external Diſorders. 
te Tree which produces this Bal ſam, is thus diſtinguiſh'd. 
MLSAMUM TOLUTANUM, Offic. > Balſamum Tolutanum, 
Catia ſimilibus, quod candidum, C. B. Pin. 401. Chom. 
> Balſomum Tolufanum, Mont. Ind. Exot. 12. Ind. Med. 
| Balſamum de alu, Park. Theat. 1570. J. B. 1. 296. 
Hiſt, 2. 1758. De Laet. Ind. Occid. 367. Balſamum 
Pace Tel, Balſamifera, 4. Hern. 53. Arbor Balſami- 
| Ar Jonſ. Dendr. 308. THE BALSAM-TREE 
þ s ot". 
ba/om of Tolu is brought to us in ſmall Callibaſbes from 
Pine in the Weſt- Indies. It is of a tough reſinous 
mace, growing dry, and friable by Age, of a yellow- 
% Colour, of a moſt fragrant Smell, and an aromatic 
F. Itis not certain from what Tree this is produced, ſome 
; K & a [mail Pine-tree, others a Tree reſembling the 
Ne l 1 | 
£25 2 excellent pectoral Balſam, of great Service in Af- 
hg ngs, as Coughs, Aſthmas, Conſumptions ; and 
Tut. it more valuable is, that it has no nauſeous oleagi- 
"hy moſt” other Balſams have. It makes an agree- 
non, with Sugar and the Volk of an Egg. It is very 
ad 29d good to firengthen the Yeſicule ſeminales, and 
Gleets and Strains in either Sex. g 


5 a officinal Preparation of this Balſam is the Syrupus 
is | ' Miller's Bat. 0 - 5 s e de | p 
1 el to deterge and conſolidate Wounds; it reſiſts a 
Nut frengthens the Nerves; is good for a Rheumatiſm, 
pee ning externally apply'd. 
"es from one Drop to- four Drops. Lemery des 


able, Being held in the Mouth, it has no Acrimony, 
l © from all the reſt ; and for that Reaſon it is 


* 


BAL 


proferr d for internal Uſe; being given from fix to eight 
Grains, Geoffrey. 5 
The Balſamic Syrup is thus made: 


Take of Balſam of T:lu, two Ounces ; and twelve Ounces 
of Spring-water, or any of the PeQtoral Waters: Boil 
them together in a circulatory Veſſel, well luted, in a 
Sand- heat, for two or three Hours. When the ſtrain'd 

Liquor is cold, diſſolve in it twenty Ounces of fine 
Sugar, ſo as to make it into a Syrup, without any Heat. 


This hath not been received by the College till the laſt 
Emendation of their Diſpenſatory, but is added by Shipton to 
their former, amongſt his Aaditamenta. The Manner of Boil- 
ing is wn juſtly contrived to prevent any Loſs of the finer 
Parts by Exhakation, which it would ſuffer in an open Heat. 
Quincys Diſpenſatory. 

LOA, BALSAMUM PERYVIANUM: 

The next I ſhall conſider, is that which is brought from 
America, and New Spain in Mexico, and is call'd Peruvian and 
Indian Balſam ; the various Species -and Differences of which 
are enumerated, by Pomet, in his Hiſtory of Drugs. It is, 
however, commonly diſtinguiſh'd into two Sorts, the White, 
and the Black. The former is accounted the beſt, and js, by 
way of Eminence, call'd the Balſam of Incifion ; becauſe, 
according to Monardus, it flows ſpontaneouſly from a Tree of 
a large Size, upon making a ſlight Inciſion in it. It is limpidg 
of the Conſiſtence of Turpentine, of a fragrant Smell, and 
much ſcarcer and dearer than the black Sort; but we are to 
take care, that it is not adulterated with Yenice Turpentince, 
and fold for the genuine ws. ng The black Sort, of which 
great Quantities are imported to us, is, according to Cluſius in 
his Comment. in Monardum, prepar'd and extracted by boiling 
the Branches, Bark, and Leaves of the Tree. The genuine 
Sort is of a browniſh Colour, of a penetrating and fragrant 
Taſte and Smell : It is alſo fluid, and the Whole of it is quick- 
ly diſſolved in highly rectified Spirit of Wine. But it is to be 
lamented, that this very Balſam is, in our own Days, ſo com- 
monly adulterated, in all Probability with liquid Storax, or per- 
haps with the Feces which remain after the Preparation of Pe- 
ruvian Balſam, that it is ſcarce to be found genuine any more 
in the Shops. That which is adulterated, may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh'd from the true and genuine Sort ; for the former is thick 


and coagulated, wants the penetrating Smell and Taſte, and is 


with the greateſt Difficulty diſſoly'd in Spirit of Wine, but 
remains like a thick and oleous Ma But of the true Sort: 
very elegant Medicines are compoſed ; for when it is diſſolved 
in highly rectified Spirit of Roſes, it affords an Eſſence of ex- 
cellent Qualities. hen one Part of this Balſam is intimately 
mix'd, in a Mortar, with an equal Weight of Salt of Tartar, 
and highly rectify'd Spirit of Roſes is pour*d upon it, upon bein 
ſubjected to Diſtillation in a Sand- heat, it affords a fragrant 
delicate Spirit, which is a Medicine of ſingular Efficacy, eſpe- 
cially if exhibited in a Solution of Amber or Muſk. This 
Medicine, uſed internally, reſtores loſt and impair'd Strength; 
and, being very friendly to the nervous Syſtem, it powerfully 
contributes to remove thoſe Diſorders which ariſe from its 
Weakneſs. An extemporaneous balſamic Syrup, of many and 
reat Uſes, may be made, by mixing an Ounce of it ww one 
Pound of Julap of Roſes. This Syrup is conveniently mix'd 
with ſtomachic and cephalic vinous Spirits: It alſo gives a grate- 
ful and agreeable Taſte to Potions and Mixtures. If Peruvian 
Balſam is diſtill'd with the Worm and Refrigeratory, it not 
only gives the Water a grateful Smell, like that of the Balſam 
itſelf, but alſo renders it nervous and diuretic. This Water, 
liberally drank, is of excellent Service in chronical Diſorders, 
ariſing from the Scurvy, and a Weakneſs of the Nerves. Lis 
curious to obſerve, that on the Top of this Water ſwims an 
ethereal and very ſweet Oil, which quickly incorporates with 
highly rectified Spirit of Wine. bg | 
Ihe white Peruvian Balſam is thus diſtinguiſh'd. - 
3 * > 6s Peruvianum album, ſeu Styrax alba, Ind. Med. 
18. Huaconex vel Balſamifera, 11. Hern. 52. Balſamum 
album, Park. Theat. 1570. Balſamum Peruvianum album, 
2 Tract. 349. HITE PERUVIAN BALSAM. 
Dale. | mee ny 


The black Balſam is thus diſtinguiſh 0. 

Balſamum Peruanum, Ofc. Ind. Med. 17. Mont. Exot. 
12. Balſamum Peruvianum nigrum, Park. Theat. 1570. 
Balſamum ex Peru, ]. B. 1. 294. Hoitziloxitl ſeu Arbor Bal- 
ami Indici, frve Balſamifera, Hern. 1. 51. Hoitziloriti 
Mexricanorum, Jonſ. Dendr. 309, Balſamum Hutzochitl, Lact. 
Ind. Occid. 224. Caburiiba, 137. Cabureiba Piſon, 
(Ed. 1648.) 57. Cabureiba frve Balſamum Peruvianum, Ejuſd. 
(Ed. + 119. THE NATURAL BALSAM- TREE. 


ale. „ 


* This black Balſam of Peru is of à warming, ſtrengthening 
Nature, comforting the Brain, and neryous Syſtem ; is uſeful in 


Aſthmas, the Colic, and Pains in the Stomach and Bowels. 
WEIS r 012 £322 2040 0-5 Gly 
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Outwardly uſed, it ſtrengthens the Nerves, helps the Cramp, 
and all kinds of Convulſions, and Contractions of the Sinews, 
old Aches and Pains ; and is very ſerviceable in Cuts, and green 
Wounds. Miller's Bot. of: | Rab Nat” as bs 
 Pomet informs us, that the Portugueſe make an artificial Fal- 
ſam of Peru, which they ſell to the Durch. | 

| Hoffman gives the following Proceſſes on the Peruvian Bal- 
fe That the Balſam imported from Peru in America is poſſeſs d 
of very ſingular and efficacious Qualities, is ſufficiently obvious 
from its fragrant Smell, and aromatic Tafte, It was at firſt 
only uſed as an external Medicine; but, in Proceſs of Time, 
ſome Phyſicians and Chymiſts began to uſe it internally, ſome- 
times mixing it with Pills, at other times diſſolving it in highly 
rectiſied Spirzt of Wine; and on other Occaſions incorporating 
it with Sugar, or any other Ingredients they thought moſt likely 

But, as far more powerful and efficacious Remedies than 
theſe may be obtain'd from it, by the Aſſiſtance of Chymiſtry, 
I ſhall here give an Account of the Proceſſes I ſubjected it 
to. 3 | : 
Firſt, by diſtilling it with common Water, with the Worm, 
Dr t Oil, of a reddiſh Colour, and entire 
ly free from e ute] er 
a Pound of the Balſam ſcarce afforded half an Ounce of this 
Oil, which diffolves in highly rectified Spirit of Wine, of which 
it requires a large Quantity to procure its Solution. When dif- 
ſolved in highly recti * of Roſes, it is 17 
mix'd with the Eſſences of Amber, Ambergriſe, 
wood, fince by its means their balſamic and corroborative Vir- 
tues, in Diſeaſes ariſing from a Weakneſs of the nervous Syſtem, 
are conſiderably increaſed and improved. 

Secondly, from Peruvian Balſam I prepar'd a 1nd wan and 
delicate Spirit, in the following manner : I intimately mix'd 
two Parts of the Balſam with one Part of Salt of Tartar, by 
means of Trituration and Levigation, adding a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of the beſt Spirit of Roſes. Then I ſubjected the Whole 
to — Tia, ſtillation Sela Ho ic, e placed ” 
moiſt Sand: by eeping up the due 
Fire, I drew off the Whole 7 tos Linuar to By 
hs Dry OE SR t Smell, and grateful 
Taſte, but which was ftill more e on account of its ana- 
leptic and EY Qualities. „ ee Nhat this 
Spirit was v cacious in promoting a Diſcharge of Urine, a 
—— which renders it highly proper ſor 1 14 
bulous and ſtony Concretions in the ſmall Tubes of the Kid- 
neys. One Dram of this Spirit, mix'd with three Ounces of 
the Jubp of Roſes, is immediately converted into a balſamic 
Syrup of ſingular Efficacy, and which is to be juſtly preferr'd to 

other Syrups, on. account of the delicate and grateful Taſte - 
it communicates to Medicines. 1 age 
- Thirdly, I have, for ſeveral Years paſt, made very frequent 
Uſe of a volatile balſamic Spirit, prepar d by an Affuſign of 
highly rectified Spirit of Wine, upon a Mixture of equal Parts 
of the volatile Salt of Ivory, Salt of Tartar, and Peruvian 
Balſam. This Spirit, on account of its diſcutient and diapho- 
retic Virtues, and its Efficacy in reftoring Strength, and a due 
'Tone, to the Parts, is uſed with uncommon Succeſs, in thoſe 
Diſorders incident to cold Conftitutions, where *tis proper to . 
excite a 9 5 Fwy 8 78 of Blood _ umours, and 
augment Tranſpiration; „ with good Reaſon, affirm, 
that it is far preferable either to the ine of Buſſius, as tis 
ob or to the balſamic Spirit. Hoffmanni Obſerv. Phyſico- 
cn. 4 

The Manner of making artificial BaLsAM of PERU. 
Take fine Turpentine, white Frankincenſe, of each one 
; Pound; Oil of Ben, Olibanum, Labdanum, Gum Elemi, 
of each ſix Ounces; e Wade, ant Bea 


four Ounces ; Spikenard, Wood of Aloes, and D - 


* Tadoary, Galingils, Cloves, 
* Cans, Oo, 283 of each fix Drams 
Popper Drugs 3 melt the Turpentine 
: Elem, and Oil of Ben, over the 


Storax, of each one Ounce ; 


well luted and dried, ſet it upon 3 an 
when the Matter begins to heat, there will flow a clear 
Mater, chen an Oil of the Colour of Gold, at laſt a black 
|  , Balſam, tending to Red, which ſome would have to be 
What we ſell by the Name of Black Balſam of Peru. The 
_ . Waters to be taken inwardly, by thoſe who have 
che Fallin , Cortvolfions, "Weakneſs of che Sto- 
mach, to correct Wind. The Oil is. good for the 


© , "Falfy, Nerves that are wounded, Pain in the Joints, 


rubbing them with jt kot. As to che Balſam, the fame 2, on gs fol 


Pus is always the Effect of Dreſſing with the ordinary Medici 


BAL 


Foreigners, who read the Advertiſements in our N 
may reaſonably be ſurpriſed at our Bills of Mortal * 
is ſcarcely a Diſtemper incident to human Nature * * 
ing to the N of advertiſed ſecret Remeg; To 
cured eafily and effectually by ſome or other of their Me | 
which are always taken from fome Medicinal Writer Ps 
are az leaſt ten different People in Town, who 


ſome Subſiſtence by ſelling a ſecret Balſam ; 4 18 2 


as; in many Families, by the Name of the 7 %% 
or Frier's Balſam. qu celebrated in RAS Dr 
by the Name of Baume de Commandeur de Berne: 9 
an alin Medicine. 5 „ 
omet gives the followi eceipt for its Pr hs 
NUN 

Baisamum ComMEnNDATORIs, or The BALSAM 
Commander of BERN R. "A 


Take dry Balſam of Peru, one Ounce ; Storm in Te 
two Ounces z Benjamin in Tears, three Ounces; Alg 
Succotrine, the beſt Myrrh, Olibanum in Tears, Roc 
of Bohemian Angelica, Flowers of St. John's-wort 
each half an Ounce ; Spirit of Wine, one Quart : Be 
all together, and put them into a Bottle well ftogp 
2 the Sun during the Dog days; at the B 
of which Time the Whole muſt be paſs'd thro' a 1; 
Cloth, and uſed for the Purpoſes under ſpecified : 


Firſt, all Gun-ſhot Wounds, and ſuch as are made 1 
ſharp Inſtruments, if * are not mortal, are cured: int 
Space of eight Days, by che Application of this Balſam, eit 
with a Feather, Cotton, or by way of Injection, provided 
Wound has been firſt of all dreſs'd with it, and no other Me 
eines have been uſed ; for when the Wound is at firſt dreſs/d u 
it, no Pus will afterwards be form*d ; whereas the Generatior 


'There is no Occaſion either for Tents or Plaiſters when 
Balſam is apply*d, eſpecially at the firſt Dreſſings. Up 
firſt Application to the Wound, it creates an intolerable P 
but that ſoon goes off, and is no more felt. This Balſan 
admirable a Remedy for the Colic,” that if four or five Drop 
it are intimately mix'd with a Glaſs of Wine, and drank, 
Patient's Indiſpoſition is ſoon after removed. It is alſo a{ 
reign Remedy for the Grout, when apply'd to the Part aft 
with a Feather or Cotton. In a Tooth-ach it is of fi 
Service, when Cotton, ſoak'd in it, is apply'd to the: 
affected. All forts of Ulcers, as alſo Cancers and Cu 
are cured by it. It is effectual againſt the Bites of vm 
Animals, thoſe of mad Dogs not excepted. It prevent Ii 
y the Small-pox, if the Puſtules are anointed with it 2 vc 
. the Face; for it dries them before Pus 5 
in them, upon which Circumftance the Pitting depend. 
proves an excellent R for the Hæmorrhoids, if d 
rubb'd with it when the Patient goes to Bed. It i e 
for Defluxions and Bruiſes, if the Parts affected are anc 
with it. Five or fix of it, exhibited internally, in 
or five Spoonfuls of Broth, prove an excellent Remedy for 
Purple Fever. It is alſo good for ſore Eyes, when put 
them with a Feather. It is alſo excellent for Pains of the 
mach; in which Cafe, if the Patient is feveriſh, he mult 
it in Broth z and if not, in Wine. It cleanſes the >toi 
and procures an Appetite. It muſt never be warm'd, bu 
ways be apply'd cold, and it becomes dry as ſoon 25 it 53 
to rn queef Five or fix endo Sree 
or Broth, are pr for provoki | 3 wy 
Save; and ring 4 Check! i den, when too ha 
When we pour out any Quantity of this Balſam, we mu 
the Phial immediately after, to prevent its Evaporatid 
any Wound. has been re with other Meß 
it muſt be wafh'd with warm Wine before the Appl" 
this Balſam, which will cure it effeQually, tho' not Of 
as if the Balſam had been uſed at firſt. Ie cures Fiir 
ever old, and in whatever Parts of the Body. Eive ot 
of it, exhibited in white Wine, or in three'or four pom 
Broth, are an excellent Remedy for Fhrxes and Hm 
It is good for the Pricking of Horſes, when ſhoed: B. 
a Drop or two into the Hole from which the Nail ö d 
is cured immediately. EW 2 ” I 
OO 11.14 1, BALSAM OF,/CAPIYI, 


X | now come to take a View of the Baiſom of Cu 
paiba, which has univerfally acquired ſo uncommau, 
tion. It is produced in Brazih, and brought to uf 
Veſſels e Way of Portugal fm Rio de Jun; 
bouc, and St. Vincent. It is of a whitiſh-yellow % 
a fluid, r and balſamic Confiltence, =. and 
*pentine. It is bf an aerid and forgewhat bitter T Toft 
from a Tree of a moderate'Size, upon making 1 
its Bark. Ray cis this Tres the Azur bolſam/#9 

fruttu r Two Sorts of this Balſam "7 


y 
gen T7 . C12 11:7 . gows fro? 
which is a limpid Liquor, 


„ 


Raii Hift. 2. 1759 Arzor Balſamifera Braſilienfis, frufu mo- 


| Smell, and of a Taſte ſomewhat acrid. The mnoſpermo, Ejuſd. Copaiba Braſiliemſibus, Marcg. 1 30. Bal. 
ies is thicker, and of the Conſiſtence of Turpentine. ſamum album, Park. Theat: 1570. Balſamum certarum gua- 
* Diſſerence depends on the different Times of gathering rundam plantarum, quas Copaibas wocant, J. B. 1. 306. Bal- 


el of pierced to the Pith ; and this Sort is of a fragrant 
her grate 


that which flows out 8 after the Inciſion 
Sin the Tree, is very clear, white, 


of a reſinous Smell. 


Int that which follows it is of a Colour approaching nearer to, 


of Gold, and of à thicker Conſiſtence; for which Reaſon 
an irſt called a Balſam: And this laſt-mentioned Sort is 
lid was brought to us in great Plenty from Portugal in 
luden Veſſels, but the other Species is thinner and ſcarcer. 
The Limpid is moſt highly eſteemed, and thought beſt, both 
ke internal and external Uſes. When diffolved with TinQure 
J Tutar, it is ſucceſsfully exhibited internally for a Fluor 
Gonorrhcea, and Diſorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
Externally it is a fine Liniment, and much uſed for conſoli- 
biting Wounds and Ulcers, and corroborating the nervous 
ro, which have been weakened by the Shock of ſome Diſ- 
ve Its Virtues principally depend upon the large Quantity of 
(it contains, as is obvious from the following Experiment : 


| took one Pound of the beſt Sort of the Balſam of Capivi, 
and pouring four Meaſures of Water upon it in a Still with 
1 Worm, and; with a proper Degree of Fire, drew off fix 
+ Ounces of an Oil of a pretty penetrating Taſte, and plea- 
; fant Smell, of a greeniſh Colour, and a pretty good Con- 
fſtence. As I never knew an Inſtance of this Balſam's 
being ſubjected to Diſtillation before, I could not help being 
ſupriſed at rakes (6 Quantity of ſubtile and ethereal Oil it 
contained, eſpecially ſince from the black Sort of the Pe- 
" ravian Balſam a very ſmall Quantity of Oil was obtained, 
when it was ſubjected to Diſtillation by the Worm; which 
» a pretty palpable Proof, that this Balſam of Capivi is of 
a very warming Nature. After the Diſtillation was at an 
End, there was a reſinous thick Maſs left in the Bottom gf 
the Still, which, when put upon live Coals, diffuſed a 
p petty grateful Odour ; and I am of Opinion, that it 
* would be a very proper Ingredient in ſuch Plaiſters as are 
deſigned for corroborating the nervous Parts, Though the 
Balſam itſelf is poſſeſſed of very ſignal Virtues, yet I diſco- 
rered ſtill more exalted and efficacious Qualities in this 
diſtilled Oil :. I mixed ſome of it with a double Quantity 
A human Fat, which, when apply'd by way of Liniment, 
| wonderfull then'd paralytic Parts, and ſuch as were 
11 dprived of their Lone, Senfibility, and Motion. . 


r it le beneficial and ſerviceable, when apply'd to Parts 
50 @ are weakened, and become unfit for Motion, in Conſe- 
| lice of gouty Pains. From it alſo excellent vulnerary and 
&. wr Bal/ams may be prepared for internal Uſe, by mixing it 
- wel- prepared Oil of St. John's-wort, Sperma Ceti, and Oil 
c be Yolks of Eggs, adding a. fe- Drops of the Oil of Saſſafras- 
no K, Mace, and Fennel. hen the Balſam is thus prepared, 
in v be exhibited either in an Emulſion, or in Aſſes or Goats 
e | don't in the leaſt doubt, but if this Balſam was judi- 
put WP uſed, Patients who labour under Impoltumations of 
the Lg, and Ulcerations of the Kidneys, Bladder, and Pro- 
nuſt ES night receive very ſenſible Relief from it. 

on il is very ſpeedily diſſolved in pure Spirit of Wine, but 
„ of it are required to one of the Oil, that the Solution 
is 20 te the more throughly made. If inſtead of the Spirit of 
in i Tincture of Tartar or acrid Antimony is uſed, and Spi- 


Nitri dulcis added, a Medicine is produced which ſtrong] 
yu its Urine, and is of fl har Each in Rheumatic Dif. 
muß My Ochexies 8 of r Na- 
1tidl more grate c be pr from it, 
Meg when taken in Spanif or | Wine, is an excel; 
e in Caſes where the Stomach has loſt its Tone, in 
fo FP viych rend the Breaſt, and when the Inteſtines are too 
tus axed or diſtended with Flatulencies; it is alſo of ſingu- 
x tk Bn nyo Diſorders... . d 
pool "SF on this Occaſion forget another Uſe of this Bal- 
1 1 found that it abounded ſo much with a fragrant 
Made the following Experiment with it: 


axle a Pound of it upon Lavender-flowers, as alſo 
340 » by which means I obtained a large Quan- 
* * ch in Flavour and Taſte differed very little 

pureſt Oils extracted from theſe Subſtances. 


K+ "vs ſulbciently plain, that his Baton tran be imnoth 
| madly than Turpentine, for nat the :Qyenr 
Wim to Oils in Diſtillation : Yet I do not advance this 
C 


pn „Otte. Bias eee 
Fharmacopol. Balſamum Cupaila, Ind, 
by oomun de Gopatha, 1 Exot. 12. Capaika, 
* 48.) 56. (Ed. 1658.) 118. Jonſ. Dendr, 309. 


neath, which grows in the 


. producing the Balſam of Cupivi is thus diſtin- 
n . Oey I er 


Jſamum Copa iba, Geoff. Tract. 348: THE WHITE AME- 


RICAN BALSAM-TREE. Dale: | 

When this Balſam is new; it is of the ſame Colour and Con- 
ſiſtence with Oil of ſweet Almonds, and ſmells like the Calam- 
bour Wood, but the Taſte is a little acrid and bitter. 
Fuller ſays, That when given in the Quantity of two Drams, 
it purges very well, and gives a very bitter Taſte to the Urine. 
A Liniment may be made with two Parts of Spirit of Wine, 
and one Part of this Balſam, very proper to be uſed in Rheu- 
matiſms and Palſies. Geoffroy, - | 


Pomet gives the following Account of Baume Nouveau, Nx w 
BALSAM. 


The New Balſam in Colour and Shape is very like that of 
Tolu, but of a much leſs agreeable Smell. This Bal am is made 
after the ſame manner as the Oil of Bays, from a little red Fruit, 
that grows in Cluſters upon a kind of Tice, the Leaves where- 
of are very large and broad, green above, and greeniſh under- 

22 Indies, eſpecially in the Iſland 
of St. Domingo. This Balſam is ſo very ſcarce in France, that 
there is very rarely any of it to be ſeen. Pomet. 

Among the ſeveral Simples of the balſamic Kind, we may 
juſtly reckon liguid Amber. It drops from a Tree of Mexico, 
called the Arbor Styracifera, upon an Inciſion being made into 
its Bark. It is an oleus, reſinous, and pinguous Liquor, of 
the Conſiſtence of Venice Turpentine, of a reddiſh-yellow Co- 
lour, of an acrid, aromatic, and oleous Taſte, approaching 
pretty much to that of Storax Calamita. Its Eſſence, extracted 
with Tincture of Tartar, or tartarated Spirit of Wine, 
ſtrengthens the Head, and nervous Syſtem. There is alſo di- 
ſtill'd from it with Water, by the Worm, a thin and fragrant 
Oil, which is of ſingular Efficacy both for internal and external 
Uſes. See Au RA. 0 

Having taken a View of the liquid Balſams, with which Na- 
ture has bountifully ſupply'd us, I come in the next Place to 
conſider thoſe which are of a more dry and folid Natures fuch 
as the reſinous fragrant Gums, impregnated with an agreeable 
Oil: Of theſe the principal are Benzoin, pure Storax Calamita, 
Ladanum, Myrrh, and Maſtich. Theſe are produced by making 
an Inciſion in the Bark of Balſam-bearing Trees, which are al- 
ways green, at the hotteſt Seaſon, From theſe Trees a tena- 


cious Liquor drops, which becomes gradually more ſolid, as its 


humid- Parts are exhaled by the Heat of the Sun ; for which 
Reaſon theſe reſinous Gums are juſtly called dry Balſams, be- 
cauſe in all Points they agree with. Balſams; for their whole 
Subſtance is inflammable, they have a fragrant Smell, they are 


of a penetrating Taſte, they are diſſolved, though not —_— | 


in highly reCtified Spirit of Wine, and yield an Oil, when fu 
jected to Diſtillation. © _ 

And, firſt, as to the Benzoin, it is produced by a Tree of 
Sumatra, called the Arbor Benzoifera. The pureſt Sort of it is 
white, and in highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine is diſſolved into an 
Eſſence, which, when poured into Roſe-water, makes a very 


2 coſmetic Milk. This Gum, by an eaſy Sublimation in 
a Po 


t, is raiſed in Flowers. If it is boiled in Water, and the 
Decoction inſpiſſated, beautiful ſhining Flowers fall to the Pot- 
tom, which are not only of great Service internally for promote- 


ing Expectoration in A/#hmas, and removing Obſtructions of the 


Lungs by their ſubtile acrid Quality, but alſo by ſtimulating 
the Noſtrils they excite Sneezing. Beſides, Benzoin is the 
principal and moſt important Ingredient in the beſt and moſt 
efficacious Fumigations z and when duly mixed with an Extract 
af Renzoin, with the Addition of ſome odoriferous Oils, and a 
little Civet, it makes that Spani/o. Maſs which is fo much 
eſteemed for the Delicacy Finenefs of its Smoke, See 
BENZOINUM. | |» 88 r 

| Styrax, or, as tis more frequently written in Latin, Storax, 
is of the ſame. Nature and Qualities with Benzoin. It is found 
in India, and, according to Labelius, in ſome Parts of France. 
It flows from a Tree which has Leaves like thoſe of the Quince- 
tree, and a Trunk like that of the Birch, in the Form of Icicles, 
from which Circumſtance Lobelius thinks that it received the 
Name of Styrax; though his Opinion does not ſeem to be ſuffi- 


ciently authorized. The pureſt Reſin is called the Tears of the 
8 It is very odorous, and divided into Grains and Lumps. 


is alſo called Calamita, the Reaſon of which Name Strabo 
ives in his twelfth Book, which is, becauſe it flow'd from a 
Tree excavated and hollow'd like a Reed. The impure Sort is 
a Magma of a' reddiſh Colour, in which there is often an In- 
termixture of Straws ed ana?) 8 3 be 
obtained, by boiling the ſev arts Tree, eſpe its- 
2 and Roots. We uſe to obtain the Reſin — 


this Storax two ways, hes ts Expreſſion, after having mace- 
ich a li 


rated it ſufficiently Wine ; or by means of highly 
reQtified Spirit of Wine. See S rox. 
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BA I. 
Maftich is a Reſin of a 38 Colour, pellicid, of a 
reſinous aromatic Taſte, and of a highly fragrant Smell. It 
flows from an Inciſion made in the Bark of the Berry-bearing 
Maſtich- tree, of which there is great Plenty in the Iſland of 
Chiss. . That produced in Gb1os is the beſt ; for that with which 
France ſupplies us is coarſer and leſs pure. We have proper 
a Spirit of ſingular Efficacy, by diſtilling rectified Spirit of Wine 
from- two Parts of Maftich intimately mixed with one Part of 
Salt of Tartar. By this Proceſs a moſt fragrant Spirit ls ob- 
tained, which is of great Service in cortoborating the Stomach 
and nervous Syſtem,” and in ras, Ns Diſcharge of the Urine ; 
for the Salt of Tartar proves an exeellent Key, if I may fo ſpeak, 
to reſinous Subſtances ; fince by its means their ſubtile volatile 
Oils are ſeparated and diſentangled from their viſcid eatthy 
Particles, and left at full Liberty to exert their Qyalities. See 
MasTicns. © aha | 
Ladammm is alſo a reſinous batſamic Concretion, wrapt up in 
u ſpiral Form, of a ſomewhat bitter Tafte, and of a grateful 
fragrant Smell, eſpecially when tis ſet on Fire. In Spain and 
Chete the Inhabitants'gather this Gum from the Leaves of the 
true Ladaniferous Shrub. There are many ſmall Grains of Sand 
mixed with it, becauſe the Trees producing it grow in ſandy 
Soils. With Spirit of Wine a moſt pure Reſin is extracted from 
it, which either in a liquid or ſolid Form is of fingular Efficacy 
n and I myſelf have often had Ex- 
1 irtues in ſevere and obſtinate Head-achs, See 
ADANUM. | | 


Gum Elemi comes next under our Conſideration, which 
reſinous, lucid, of a whitiſh-yellow Colour, ductile like Wax, 
of an aromatic Taſte, and t Smell. It flows from Inci- 
ſions made in the Bark of the Myrobalan- tree, produced in the 
Iſland of Ceylon, the Inhabitants of which Place kindle it in 
their and uſe it by way of Lanthorn. From this Gum, 
with Water by the Worm, a very penetrating Oil,, which is of 
ſingular Service, both internally and externally uſed, in Gonor- 
thozas, Wounds, and Ulcers, is diſtill'd. See ELemi. N 
To the dry Balſams belongs alſo Myrrh, eſpecially the purer 
Sort, which is intermixed with pale Spots, and is of an acrid 
aromatic Taſte, and of a t Smell. It drops from a Berry- 
bearing Tree called Pola, which grows in the Deſarts of Arabia. 
This is beſt and moſt properly given in Subſtance,” mix'd with 
Sugar-candy, for removing all trefaction, eſpecially of the 
Lungs. It is alſo an Ingredient. in the moſt valuable Compo- 
ſitions, ſuch as the Elixir Proprietatis, the Pilulz Ruffi, the 
Pilulz Avicennz, all the pompous Antidotes of the Antients, 
and in ſhort in Pills almoft of every Kind. It is better to uſe it 
in Subſtance internally, than by way of Eſſence; becauſe theſe 
are of a hot Nature, and generally put the Blood into too vio- 


lent Commotions ; but it is more temperate in Subſtance, by 
reaſon of ſome mucilaginous and gr Parts mixed with it. 
Its Eſſence externally uſed is of Service in the Cure 


of putrid Ulcers. See Myzrna.” 
ing taken a View of the balſamic Gums and ' Reſins, 


it now remains, that I direct my View to thoſe Woods which 
are im with a balſamic Principle. Among theſe, the 
firſt Place has univerſally been aſſigned to Aloes- wood, other- 
wiſe called Xyloaloes, the Whole of which is reſinous, of an 


aromatic and bitter "Taſte, and of a t grateful Smell 
. Ith To = « 


2 | interior Subſtance 
an Indian Tree, called Calambach. Its Reſin is extracted 
with highly rectiſied Spirit of Wine, and formed either into ce- 
phalic Pills or Powders. And. its reſinous Eſſence, which is of 
the ſame Efficacy, when mixed with 'Tinture of Mars, conſti- 
tutes a balſamic TinQure of Mars, whoſe Efficacy in removing 
Weakneſs of the Viſcera in hypochondriac Diſorders is highly 
eſteemed. Beſides, I formerly have prepared, by Diſtillation 
with the Worm, a Water of the Shavings'of Aloes-wood, upon 
which a fragrant Oil floated, which, by being expoſed to the 
Cold, was converted into a white Coagulum- like Camphire. 
This Coagulum, diflolved in highly reCtify'd Spirit of Wine, 
afforded an Eſſence of ſingular Virtues: in Rrengthening the 
Brain, and repairing the Weakneſs of the Nerves. Sec AGAL- 
Loe ĩ˙ 4 - WD ov 18. pe) HH 
The Lignum Rhodium deſerves to be next conſidered. Its 
Root is reſin N e roſy 
Smell. It grows in the Canary-1/ands, and, when ſubjected to 
Diſtillation, yields a very fragrant Oil, the Uſe of which is 
highly extolled among the 8383 Nor is it to be 
deny'd, that the Eſſence of the Root of the Lignum Rhodium 

as alſo a Decoction of it in Water, are, by reaſon of their bal. 
and Diſraſes ariſing from them, in a Lues Venerea itſelf, and a 
remote and deep-ſeated Corruption of the Humours, See Ro- 
DIUM and ASP ATA THB. 
Ipbe next in Order is the yellow Sanders, which abounds with 
2 Reſim: This is 
off this Wood, which ſmells almoſt like Amber. And if the 
Extract ĩs made with retified Spirit of Wine, and the Eſſence 
drawn n Heat, a moſt fragrant oily: Liquor remains, 
of the Conliſtence of Peruvian Balſam. A Decodtion of this 


fannie, and ſubaſtringent Principle, which is not only gg, 
E 


Aromatics which in Diſtillation yield a fragrant and penetnt 


' of ſingular Efficacy in Diſorders of the Lymph, 


plain, from the Spirit of Wine drawn - 


Wood is highly to be valued on account of its Dene, «+. 
Bee SANT UM * © peenettating ſk 
Of the balſamic o, the principal are the 

fras-wood, ' Peruvian-bark, linter e bark, . bs i 
and the true Coſtus. They are endow'd with à ; ä 


from their penetrating” Taſte and Smell, but alſt 
penetrating Oil which theſe Barks yield r hig 
bay wt ag, Murey 4 “ ens alk 
In the Northern ntries the Juniper-t | 
balſamic Kind ; for not only its Wie and ot wa co 
ally its Berries, abound with a ſubtile penetratin "OJ te 
they yield in great Quantities, when ſubjected to Dine | 
the Worm'; and this Oil, when pure and unadulterated " 
excellent Strengthener of the Nerves, and powerfully pr A 
a Diſcharge of the Urine; as-moſt other Balſam: do. Tian 
alſo a Decoction prepared of the Wood itſelf,” which is of fin 
lar Uſe in the Cure of the Scurvy. But beſides the Simples 
ready mentioned of a fragrant Smell, and penetratin Ty 
with which Nature has bountifully furniſhed us, Oils al 
the ſame Qualities ought to be ranked among Bal/amics, or | 
Jams: For what elſe are ſubtile ethereal Oils, than liquid Rei 
or liquid Balſams ? For the principal Element, which is; 
Source of the fragrant Smell, the penetrating Tafte, and he 
ing Quality, by which all Balſams, whether liquid or ſolid. x 
is no other than a ſubtile volatile Oil, which bein tak 
away, the Subſtances in which it was lodg'd become efirte; 


uſeleſs. | | 
For this Reaſon it may be aſſerted for Truth, that all th 


Ie 


Er 


. 


Na 


Oil, ſuch as Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, Cardamot 
Cubebs, Lemon and ' Orange-peels, are juſtly to be rank 
among the principal of the Balſamics; tor this very Real 
Valerius Cordus, in his Diſpenſatory, orders Oil of Cloves to 
uſed as a Succedaneum to the Opobalſamum, in all the Ar 
dotes in which it is ordered for an Ingredient, * There 
« got,” ſays he, „ in our Days, Opobalſamum, Caryota 
« mum, and Xylobalſamum, to be found, which come up 
the true Deſcriptions given us of them. But as we 
“ taught by Experience, that the Oil of Cinnamon and Cl 
* diſtill'd in our manner, of which the Antients were jont 
« are equal in their Virtues to the true Balſam ; for this] 
«<-ſon we have, in our Theriaca, ſubſtituted the Oil of Ch 
<<. inſtead of the Opobalſamum. It would not be improper 
<< ſubſtitute, inſtead of Carpobalſamum, Cubebs or Clovs, 
£6 Cardamoms, and Aloes-wood, inſtead of the r 
Theſe aromatic Oils, then, are ſubtile ſpirituousBalſans, i 
uncommon Virtues and Efficacy, that the other oriental Bal 
can ſcarce be ex to come up to them; for theſe prod 
their Effects only by a ſubtile Oil: Neither is it difficult u 
duce theſe try" 4. gping.. and liquid Oils, either to the 0 
ſiſtence of a Balſam, or to the Form of a Refin, provid 
concentrated acid Spirit, ſuch as Oil of Vitriol, be duly m 
with them. | 
In our own Country there are alſo ſpirituous Baſſam df 
Kind, which, both on account of their Virtues and Fam 
render it a dubious Point, whether they are not of equal 
with the oriental Balſams, and aromatic Oils. And thele1 
Jams produced in our own Country are Oils diſtill'd from 
matic Herbs, of a nt Smell, and penetrating Taſte. 
principal Herbs of this Kind are Roſemary, Lavender, cm 
Spike, Marjoram, common and Turkiſh Bawm, Bali, Me 
of "Thyme, Roman Chamomile, and all the * , 
Water-mint, Coſtmary, Field and Mountain Calamint, e 
Mint, that Origanum commonly call'd the wild Man 
Theſe Herbs, duly ditüld, yield very fragrant a 
cacious Oils. But as theſe Oils are — be met mi 
in the Shops, but are adulterated in their Diſtillation 
tine, it happens, that th Kn 
Which the genuine Sort are poſſeſſed, in corroborating the 
of the Nerves, and of the other ſolid Parts. Ihe 1. 
conveniently-uſed when diffolved and reduced to Eſlencs 
Quereetan, in the End of his Pharmacopzia Naias 
theſe remarkable Words concerning them : © In Gen 
« Expedient is lately found for reducing the penerrug 
<< into pure and grateful Effences, which preſerve tbe 
«© Smells, and Taſtes, of the particular Oib, WY 
c other Mixture than the celeſtial Manna well puri 
c extracts the Virtues of theſe Oils, and * | 
© proves an excellent Corrector to them. ; at 
Doubt but the Menſtruum, ſo highly commended f 
thor, is highly rectify'd Spirit of Wine, STE wo 
Art, for a thorough Difſolution of theſe Olls. 9 
From what has been ſaid; I think it plainly 1170 
the Vegetable Kingdom ſupplies us with the nob 12 00 
efficacious Balſams; which, when {kilfully uſed; "il 
lar Service in curing Diſeaſes, and preſerving Lite $M 
Neither is it, in the laſt Place, to be forgot, 7 
Plants and Trees, produced by "the bountiful Fitne 
human Race, for their Comfort and Preſervation © 


do not diſcover that 


— 


FF 


, and conſequently 


maſts the of Mankind, has'not hid Bal/ams for the 
pelcrration of the human Species nhder the Earth, and in the 
du of the Sea, I then we difgerttly inquire into the Na- 
of the Bodies lodged there, we ſhall find two dry Bal- 
Wunder the Earth, and diffus'd thro the Seas; which 
2. v vie with the other Ba/ſems procur'd froth the Vege- 
e Kingdom. Thief are Anbergriſe, which in the Eaftern 
& is very fine, and had in great Eſteem; and the Am- 

by produced in Northern Climares. Both of them furniſh 
with balſamit Medicines,. which produce very inſtantanebus 
al ſeedy Effects. As for Ambergriſe, it is à moſt fragrant, 
ino Labſtance, the Whole of which is diſſolved in a parti- 
abr Menſtruum, and reduced to a valuable Eſſence, which 
& free from all Precipitation or Coagulation of the Ambergriſe. 
* | prwerfully reſtores loſt Strength, is of a refreſhing Nature, 
5 wd by its grateful Exhalations mitigates Pains, and procures 
und and uninterrupted Sleep; It is alſo wonderfully agreeable 
emed with ſpirituous Waters, or Waters impregnated 
i Sugar. But the Amber, which abounds with a ſubtile, 
e Oil, doſely ſheath'd up in its viſcid earthy Parts, 


wy with Difficulty yiel its Oil, when diftil'd with Water but 
0 a ſtrong Fire immedia apply d to it, to which it at 
Trat, and affords à large Quantity of an empyreumatic 


bi, which, when rectify d, and ſufficiently depurated, may ne- 
wertheleſs be uſed with great Succeſs in Phyſic. But I khow a 
tod of extracting from Amber a fragrant Oil, without de- 
ing the Texture of the Amber; This Oil is procut'd by 
ang it with well-calein'd Salt of Tartar, N ighly 
d Spirit of Wine, and ſubjecting the Whole to Diftilla- 
Im; Thus a very Spirit is obtainꝰd, whieh is of great 
Wie in Weakneſs of the Nerves. If we again pour this 
con pure Amber, mixed with Salt of Tartar, an Eſſence 
to ch more fragrant, and more penetrating, than the common 
ſence, riſes on the Top. a 9. | 
Theſe then are the natural Balſams known to us, which 
' certainly fine Preſeryatives of Life and Health; and from 
| bch ſrilful Phyſician — a judicious Mixture of other 
t this very Reaſon we find the beſt of the Greek and Arabian 
Irans, mixed their moſt valuable Antidotes with theſe 


Wn, a we ſee in the Diſpenſatory of 4 7 * 
c N in 


Been Anguftanc,' the Pha 
pb er l other Books of a like Nature; and generally almoſt all 
jt to above-mentioned be/ſamic Species are made Ingredients in 
the U Theriaca Andramachi, and the Michridate. Meſue alſo, 
of I Nicolaus, made much Uſe of theſe Species, eſpecially. as 
, 23 2 from Meſue's Deſcrigtion of Cloves. See 
tte Diſpenfary of Val. Cordus, the Species Diambre ; the 
ms of is Cimamomi of Meſue, the Species Diaxyloalzes ; the 
e ed Alerandrins of Nicolaus, and the Species Diacaftorei, 
val VI fame Author. 


Rades, theſe balſamic Species were with Sueceſs join'd by 
Antients to laxative aud purgative Medicines ; for they 
uit, that the violent Strength of Purgatiyes was 3 
ure, and ſtood in need of a Corrector, which might 
den and corroborate her. For which Reaſon the Lie- 
ef Meſuc, (ſee Gondus ] the Di of Nicolaus, 
wee Picra, the Hliera Sumples of Galen, the Pil. de 
70 /ita of Nicalaws 3 the Bil. Hirræ Picræ Rhaſit; 
. Meepbangine of Cards, and the il. Lacit majores, 
Compoſition x very conſiderahln Quantity of the 
Os And, 40 diſſemble, theſe . 
ve polidions of: rhe Antients, provid 
ut. e the Aloes, 


nt of Effi ſons of the 
een ce! ich as the Pil. de 
„m, "the Pi, dere P 


| the s IP. + ISP” * 1 . * purga 
iP ws, elpecigty of ye 2 incorporated with 
de ; 9 r 2 5 DICE, 1 en kay that's 
Ie Jonjc Ge are allo excellent. Co x 2 10 Me-. 
ing ani narcotic Quality. © For, this Reaſon 
& by. their 


Fog. 35 the col 
b 3; \ ere  deftr 43. . 


4 ie, f eaven, who in all ber Meaſures 


moſt efficacious Medicines. 
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Coughs and Catarrhs, unleſs they had at the ſame time iii 
their Compoſition Olibanim, Reſin of Storax, Myrrh, and 
Amber. The Pil. Wildeganſii are by having in their Com- 
poſition a Mixture of the Oil of Cloves, Myrrh; and Aloes, 
eſteemed far more ſafe than any other Preparations of Opi- 
um. The Ladanum of Sydenham, which is much uſed, 
not only in England, but in other Countries of Europe, is 


not a little corrected by the Addition of theſe aromatic Sub- 


ſtances, Cinnamon, Nutmegs, Cloves, and Spaniſh Wine: 
The Elixir Proprietatis, invented by Paracelſus, and the 
Pil. Ruff, and Pil. Auicennæ, prepared of the ſame Species, 
have retained their Reputation for a great while; becauſe by 
the Addition of Myrrb, which is of a balſamic Nature, and 
Saffron, the cathartic Violence of the Aloes is much corrected 
and ſubdued, In the mean time it were to be wiſhed, 'that 
all theſe Preparations of the Antients, in which Alves is ah 
Ingredient, contained a ſmaller Quantity of it; ſince by their 
ſulphureous and volatile Acrimony, they put the Maſs of Blood 
and Humours into too ſtrong Commotions ; and in hot Con- 


ſtitutions often do more Hurt than Good. Beſides, the Vo- 


mens Waters, and Elixirs of Life, as they are called, the Bal- 
ſama Embryonum, the ſpirituous apoplectic Waters, the apo- 
plectic Spirits and Balſams, and the hot cephalic Waters, 
which are made up of the beſt Balſamics, Aromatics, and cepha- 
lic Herbs, which abound with a ſubtile, balſamic Oil, do from 
thence principally- derive their Virtue in reſtoring 1 
and corroborating the Tone of the Viſcera and Stomach. But, 
ſince the Antients Compoſitions of Medicines, on account of 
their Ignorance of a juſt Phyſical Theory, are, for the moſt 
part, improper and trifling, ſe they were not only un- 
acquainted with the true Cauſes of Diſeaſes, but alſo; with the 
Manners in which Medicines te; hence it is undoubt- 
edly certain, that Medicine being in our Days placed in a 
fairer and more rational Light, better and more proper Forms 
of Medicines may be ' compoſed. Since then balſamic Medi- 
cines are, as it were, univerſal Strengtheners of Nature, and 
fince in every Diſeaſe there is a Neceſſity for comforting Medi- 
eines, it will be both. profitable and entertaining, on this Occa- 
hon, to give ſome Examples of the Uſe of Balſamics. - 
Firſt, then, Balſamics are very properly mixed. with evacu- 
ating Medicines, not only in order to correct their draſtic 
Qualities, but that the Force of Nature may be affiſted in per- 
forming the ſeveral Exctetions, and that Strength, which Eva- 
cuants generally impair, may be preſerved: For this Reaſon 
they are very properly mixed with Emetics, Thus I uſe a 
balſamic Emetic Aqua Vitz, which Patients not only take 
with Pleaſure, but which produces. the deſired Effect; for it 
operates quickly and eaſily, without doing the leaſt Injury to 
the Appetite and Stomach. But the following may be uſed as 
a Succedaneum to it, which conſiſts of ſpirituous Mint-water, 
and Cinnamon = water diſtill'd with Wine, of each half an 
Ounce ; to which two Grains of emetic Tartar, and one 
Dram of the balſamic Syrup, are to be added. This makes a 
very agreeable Potion to be taken at one Doſe... _ _ 
1 one intends to uſe evacuating Pills, which ſhall at the 
ſame time be poſſeſſed of a corrobarating and balſamic Quality, 
he may uſe the following Form, „ 
Take of the Extracts of roſated Alves, Carduus Benedictus, 
and Wormwood, each one Dram ; of the Extracts of 
Rhubarb, Ladanum, and Aloes Wood; and of the Pow- 
: ders of Benzviny of oy „ and: of the Bark 
of Caſcarilla; and of Peruvian Balſam aid Nite, each 
half a Dram. Let theſe be mixed up into a Maſs for 


ymagogum of Crollius,. ot of the 
Reſin of  Jalp,. Fama mix d with Mercurivs Dulcis. 
When the Nature, of 


of the Troches of | Agaric; © Cinnamon, 'Cloves, of the 
afeariHa; of Lemon and Orange- 


Jed ups theſh- cc, þ fon, oe thees, Doynde 1 
poured upon the V LOWS Hh 


y with de de de attdet in th 
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beet, l i ex i pa an Addition of  Pery-. 

vian _— This is ſo valuable a Medicine, that ſcarce any | 
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Sudorific is equal, to it. Fifty Drone, may po gore for a Doſe 3 

. bug yp. may ventive, to go farther, if Circumſtances re- 
ure,nt. | 

; If any one intends to boil the balſamic r refinous Woods, and 
procure their Virtues in a * Form, 

ing Mane. - | * 


; Take of the Shavings of the Woods of 4 Roſe-wood; 
© Juba. Saffafras, and. Lignum Vitz, and of the Root 

of Sarſ⸗ each one Ounce ; of the Roots of Burnet 
r of Cinnamon, Cloves, and Shavings of Aloes 
Drams z Mix theſe cufkciently toge- 


; thess ons by 7 boi | them in a cloſe la Veflel: 


Man N Diſeaſes — a plentiful ' Diſcharge of 
Urine 5 for anſwering which Intention, the eat Medi- 
cine is of all others moſt proper. 


| Mix equal ; of the 
Peruvian * — acrid Tincture of Antimony, and Spi- 
. ritus Nitri Dulcis. Of this Mixture, half a Dram may 
- doping ee * 


In Diſorders ofthe Head and Nerves, it v, ometimes proper 
to irritate the Noſtrils, in order to extract the Mucus, and ex- 
cite Sneezing. This "Intention is TS anſwe d dy the 


following Form. 


Take of the Powder of Marjoram, and -Baſil, each one 
Dram ; of true Marum, and Shavings of Aloes Wood, 
each half a a Flowers of Benzomn, twelve Grains; 


Eſſence o 18 ten Drops; Oil of TG e. 
Drops. Mix all together. 
1 imes happen, at in the Care of Dieſes we ar 


to the Patient's Strength ; becauſe nothing is 
ee be . or REIT EY Health, than that the 
be too much impair d. For this Purpoſe 
2 
er | 
Mir in ual Quantities the Spirit of Peruvian Balſam, and 
the Effences of Amber and Muſk, with the 
ſtrongeſt Spirit of Roſes, adding a ſmall n Hen, 
Oils of Cinnamon, of Cedar, 
or other Oils of a like Nature. 


The R r 


and their Efficacy, when judiciouſly uſed, very ſingular. If 


you defire to communicate a balſemic Quality to them, * | 


be done in the following manner. 


Mix of the Tincture of Tartar, and of the vinous Spirit of 
Sal Ammoniac, each an Ounce ; add of the Oils of Ce- 


dar, Mint, Mace, and Cloves, each ten Drops. 


This Medicine f is of Efficacy in ee the 
Stomach, and the Tone of the Intefliner 


machic ink: which that ſkilful Practitioner — at Las. 
e fo . ed of ' balſamic In- 
ſame Reaſon Balſamics enter the Compo- 

allamic Elixir b wn pov mer 

186. and 882. of my Annotations on Poterius ; 
ublication of which Book it has been received into 
of ur e ect 


| Take of. ff one Tindure of Antimony, of t 
2 the Balſams of Meccha, ern, 


ts htm ſe e ; 


Spirit of Maſtich ; the Spirit of 


" 4 from Balſamic ; and for that Pu 


rs 
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Balſamics are al 8 Pectorals, 
Oi ea a d . r be Loon 


derfully ſtrengthen the p 
* n Form 


Take of Benzoin, M) rh, pak wag 


| » Saf 
megs,. Tini Tartar, Gum Gum Ammoniac, ron, Nut 
Dram; Oils of Aniſe, Mace, and Feu, ag m. 


ſt 

| 

I 

| 
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E each 0 
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TO, alſo . e 
Nor i is it improper to make up Balſamict 
of ſuch as labour under that Difeaſe. E F 
mula be an Example of this Kind. ing For 


CCI de belt M 
fron, Peruvian B pics he bet Myrk Band, x 
half a Dram : Ad of Powder of Meet mn 
rated Nitre, each one Scruple: ; 


I ang one intends eller th Pins rig from he 


idneys or Bladder, he may expect conſiderable 
may exhibit ox 
Dram of the following Powder either i in Almond-milk, or 


Take of the Flower of Club-mols, and Seeds of G 
of Peach-kernels, of Liquorice-powder, Crabs-eyes, A : 
ber, and Maftich, each one Dram. Let them be forink1, 
with a few es en Mace, and] 


niper. 
When the Menſes are Ae either in point of De 


or Exceſs ; or when frequent Abortions, or Sterility cut 
the Proſpect of a Progeny, the relaxed Jon of dl 
Uterus muff in theſe Caſes be corroborated, that ature m 


be render d ſufficient for overcoming and cling 

ever is noxious, and providing a proper Receptacle for cher 
and to Perfection the Fcetus. This Inte 

| in my Option, be execlnty anher's yt om 


Take of the Herbe Bawm, Coftmary, Paul's Bet 


2 * 2 Roſemary-flo Lavene, 6 
Peog-ropals — add of Tamen and Or 
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mina Mas. From theſe intimate mix d, we dr 
- - the Spirit with a gentle Fire, what remains t 
| | for the Purpoſes, and in the Manner, abr 


above ſpecifi 
1 Wie salſo prepare a N 


radus Arg 720 Zuruf de 4 Ny 
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Nutmegs, Ginger, Zedoary, Galangils, 
e bene, Lemon-petl, Sige, Baſil, Roſe” 
. "Lemon: potl, ——öEꝗ. 


. arjoram Bay- berries, Peny- 
| ma — Calamint, Elder and Roſe- flowers, 
** weed, Spikenard, Aloes-wopd, Cubebs, Carda- 


Eber“ Cinnamon, Sweet- flag, Sterchas, Germander, 


Nam, Maſtich, Hepatic Aloes, Seeds and Flowers of , 


mc. and Seeds of Mugwort, each an Ounce ; all theſe 
| * de put into three times their Weight of five or fix 
| mes diftill'd Spirit of Wine, and to be diſtill'd by a flow 
Heat, upon which — ry à pure and precious Water, 
dme of the ſurpriſing of which are ſaid to be theſe 
{it is pour'd into a recent Wound, there is no Occaſion 
n other Medicine, ſince it will heal it in the Space of a 
an} Day and an half, at fartheſt, provided it is not mortal. 
ant, old, putrid, and fungous Ulcers, if waſh'd with 
Vier, are heal'd in a few Days. If the Eye is inflam'd, 
is a peck on it, theſe Diſorders are cured in a few Days by 
une a little of it into the Eye affected. In. Pains; without 
herr, ariing from Blows or Falls, let the Part affected be 
ted with a ſmall Quantity of it, and the Pain will be 
ned in the Space of three Hours. Its internal Uſe was: ſo 
ir eſteem'd, that the following ſurpriſing Accounts are 
«of it: It reſtores Youth to old Men; it recovers Patients 
An the Point of Death, and given over by the Phyſicians : 
they Drops of it are drank every Day for a Year, with Bo- 
> Nower-water,, the Patient ſhall at the Y ear's-end ſeem to 
his Fleſh, Blood, and, in a Word, his whole Body, re- 
. In the. above-mentioned Book there are many Balſams 
ylently compoſed, but we are to obſerve, that almoſt all of 
hre Tufpentine for an Ingredient, which affords an Oil 
bat ungrateful- to Nature, becauſe by its too great Heat 
wiates the Blood, and puts it into preterna Commo- 
j for which Reaſon I am of Opinion; that the Turpen- 
, $ to be left out of all the Ba/ſams and ſpirituous Waters of 
deri Utients. a W -2 E : . bf. { | 
ent ul here briefly make mention of my own liquid ſpirituous 
i of Life, which, on account of its ſurpriſing and effica- 
kQualities, has in many Places acquired an uncommon Re- 
too. The Efficacy of this Compoſition conſiſts in a Solu- 
conn of the pureſt Oils, and unadulterated Balſams, mixed in a 
„ itportion ; and this Purity of the Ingredients is the Reaſon 
a0 this Balſam'is poſſefs'd of fuch uncommon Efficacy, as is 
ch u m be met with in any otber Medicine whatever. See 
az ers. 1 1 
bow come, in the laſt Place, to deliver my Sentiments 
ming the Virtues and Efficacy of what we call balſamic 
ne. I affirm," then, that theſe are truly univerſal, and 
kedſive Uſe in Phyſic ; and that their Virtues ate as great 
le of any other” Claſs of Medicines whatever, ſince they 
ted to all Conſtitutions, eaſily incorporated with all other 
Wes, arid e calculated for ſubduing and removing 
a 


all Diſeaſes. Ba 
K other Medicines, that they are friendly to the human 
wution, and conſpire, as it were, and contract an Affinity, 
* Of this we may eaſily be 1 00% by obſerving, 
_eedily Strength,” impai'd by chronical Diforders, ald 
wem other Accident, is reſtot'd by the timely and ſea- 
Uſe of Balſamics. For this Reaſon no Medicines are ſo 
7 in Faintings, from whatever Cauſe, as Balſamict; and, 
Word, they wonderfully recruit, reſtore, and preſerve 
nas the original Source of Life, and imparts Strength, 
mn, and Tone, to the Heart, Arteries, and Nerves, whe- 

call « uncle, e Soul, or, Nature; for they 
3 into the Nature and Genius of that 
+1 xerful Subſtance, ich is the Director and 
N Motion to all our Members; for; in a Syncope, they 


nire their. 
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and Nerves, Imbecali of the Memory and Senſes, a Palſy of 
| emiplexy, Inappeten- 
cies, Loathings of the Food, Vomitings, Diarrhœas, and 
Gripings of the Belly; in Caſes where Flatulencies prove un- 
_ in Languots of the whole Body, in Faintings, and in all 
cold catarrhous Defluxions; in Coughs that are too moiſt, a 
Coryza, a Fluor Albus, a Gonorrhcea, a moiſt Aſthma ; and, 
in a Word, in all Caſes where the Parts are to be ſtrengthen'd. 
Then again, as the beſt and moſt valuable Balſamics convey 
Strength and Energy to the ſolid Parts of our Bodies, efpecially 
to the Heart and muſcular Fibres; which move and impel our 
Fluids; hence it follows, that they are the ſureſt and moſt 
efficacious Preſervatives againſt all Kinds of Diſeaſes, as will 
ſufficiently appear from the following Conſiderations. As long 
as the and Humours are quickly and uninterruptedly 
carried 'thro” the Ducts and Veſſels of the whole Body, and 
what is ſuperfluous and recrementitious carried off thro* proper 
Strainers and Emunctories, ſo long the whole Body, and each 
particular Part of it, are in a State of Health, and duly perform 
their reſpective Functions: But as ſoon as this Motion is either 
difturb'd. or — in the whole Body, or any of its Parts; 
or when the n | 


y Secretions are not duly made, a ſure 


Foundation is, by theſe very Means, laid for Diſeaſes. Now 


nothing is of more Efficacy for preſerving the vital Circulation 
of the Humours, and carrying on the neceſſary Buſineſs of 
Perſpiration, than thoſe Subſtances which ſtrengthen and corro- 
borate the Heart, that principal Part of the Body, with their 
balſamit Qualities. But our noble Balſemics are particularly 
and ſi ly uſeful, as Preſervatives againſt putrid Diſeaſes, 
and ſuch as are juſtly formidable, on account of their conta- 
gious and malignant Natures. For this Reaſon they are uſed, 
as Preſervatives, with uncommon Succeſs, when epidemical 
Diſorders rage. They are alſo very properly join'd with Alexi- 

harmics in the above-mention'd Diforders, becauſe ' reſiſt 

utrefaction, recruit the Strength, and promote a due Circula- 
tion of the Humours: And fince they fo powerfully guard 
againſt Putrefaction, which is ſo prejudicial to Life, th are, 
for this Reaſon, very properly and ſucceſsfully uſed in the Vene- 
real Diſeaſe, which is truly of a putrid Kind; and in thoſe 
Scurvies which are the Reſult of an impure Air, and unwhol- 
ſome Aliments ; for the Decoctions, Elixirs, and Eſſences of 
the Woods, derive their Virtues and Efficacy from the balſamic 
Qualities of the Ingredients : Beſides, Balſamics, eſpecially of 
the fragrant Kind, have this ſingular Advantage capping them, 
that they becalm the exorbitant Motions of our Fluids, and 
allay Pain. For this Reaſon, in violent Head-achs, Tooth- 
achs, and Pains of the Ears, they often afford great Relief, 
even when only externally apply d. Neither is it to be forgotten, 
that Balſamics prove excellent Correctors to all the more vio- 
lent and draſtic Medicines, eſpecially Evacuants and Anodynes; 
for they remarkably qualify their Virtues by their COOpIoraeang 
Qualities, For this on, Balſamics are very happily join' 
with almoſt all evacuant and anodyne Medicines. wy all 
theſe Conſiderations it appears, how proper and efficacious Bak 
ſamies are, for the Cure of a large Number of, Diſeaſes. 

© But as nothing is, in every reſpect, perfect and complete, as 
there is no Medicine, however valuable in itſelf, but what pro- 
duces bad Conſequences, when imprudently exhibited, there 
is no doubt to be made, but this is alſo the Caſe with Balſa- 
mics ; for when there is in the Body too large a Quantity of hot 
and fervid Blood, when its Motion is too much accelerated, and 
the Pulſe quick and vehement, Nature has, in -theſe Caſes, 
more need of a Check than a Stimulus; for which Reaſon we 
muſt neither att o excite, nor augment the Motions of 


Phyſicians. have not as yet ſuffi- 
E fheacy of Balſamies in the 


* 
always either mix 


” : 


ith ſt by Dilillarion; by which means the Vireues of the Bol 
ſame urs infringed, 


e hee infringed. ind . ene diele) hot Nature, The 
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are, "Hoffman. ._ 
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 tave given evident Demonifrati D os a ORE 
a Lee no Man under the Sun can compoſe, © 
being a natural Balſam, diftilling from 4 Tes in Chili, bearing © 


BAL 


ate very ſcarce, and 
Widen on the Materia Medica. | ; ; 

BaLlsAmMuUM IPECUEB@E®, which is drawn from, the Becurba 
Nux; and, in Braſil, is much eſteem'd in rheumatic and para · 
lytic Caſes. Geoffroy. it 18 

The Index Medicamentorum alſo takes Notice of a Balſam 
call'd Batsamum TrwomEavun ; and of another call'd BaL- 
SAMUM VII IDR, or Oltgum Mare, | 

There has, of late, been imported from New England an ex- 
cellent liquid Balſam, which, by its Fragrance, and whole Ap- 
pearance, not be inferior to many of thoſe above 
deſcribed. I don't know, that it has yet obtain'd any particular 
Name. This has been frequently ſold to the Apothecaries for 
the true Opobalſamum. | | 


A Mineral Batsam in ALSATIA. 


In the Valley call'd Liberthal, near Geeſbach, (an antient 
Mine-work in Alſatia) there runs out of a Cavern a foul, pin- 
guous, oily Liquor, which affords an excellent Ba/ſam, by taking 
2 Quantity of it, and putting it in an Earthen Pot well luted, 
that no Steam may exhale ; and then with a gentle Fire at fit, 
but a ſtronger afterwards, boiling it for three Hours $ 
in which Space it will boil in a fourth Part, and an 
Matter, like Pitch, will ſettle itſelf at the Bottom ; but on the 
Top thereof, when cold, there will ſwim a pinguous Subſtance, 
Ike Linſeed-oil, limpid and ſomewhat yellowiſh, which is to 
be decanted from the thick Sediment, and then gently diſtill'd 
in an Alembic in a Sand- heat; by which means there will come 
over two differing Liquors, one phlegmatic, the other oily, 


which latter, ſwimming on the Phlegm, is to be ſever'd from it. 


The Phlegm is uſed as an excellent Reſiſter and Curer of all 
the Putrefactions of the Lungs and Liver; and it heals all foul 


dineſſes, and Head-achs. Inwardly take it, with Succory- 
; | It is a kind of 


A Mineral BaLszam in ITALY: | 


In the Territory of Pergamo, Sig. M. Ant. Caſtagna, upon 
the Confines of his Juriſdiction, lighted dene ot a hot 
ordinary fweet balſamic Scent ; which directed him to a rocky 
Hill, where he the Stones · harbour'd that Fragrancy, 
which was ſo ſtrong, and, by Trials, found fo friendly to the 
Uterus, that, being applied, they did, in a very ſhort time, 
cure it of any Evil tis ſubject to. En ed hereby, he 
made his Wor dig into the very Bowels of the Hill, where 
he diſcover'd Holes in ſome Stones, as if excavated by Art, of 
a greeniſh Colour, in which he found, as diſtill'd by Nature, 
and kept in Veſſels, that Liquor and Balſam which proved the 
Source of that Scent, which was limpid, and of a white Colour, 
like the White of an Egg, but ſomewhat oleaginous, floating 
upon all ſorts of Liquors like Oil. Beſides, he met in the 
fame Cavities ſome ſmall Grains concreted of the ſame Liquor, 
reſembling that which call white Amber, which, being 
Cn diſtill'd, had fame Odour with the, Balſam, 
Phil. Tranſ. 3 EE W 


. 


BALSAMUM DE CnIII. 1 


1 cd than 8 in * ork, \ 2 the 11 
am ili, parti in tions from Muſprave 

Han. The Importance of theſe Authors Ne it neceſ- 
fary to inquire what this Balſam is, or rathef whether there is 
any ſuch thing, Upon the beſt Information I can get, then, it 
appears, that there is no fuch thing knowp either in England 
or Spain; from whence 'we may reaſonably conclude, that all 
the other Parts of Europe are Strangers to it. The only Author 
I have met with, who affirms its Exiſtence, is Salmen, who, in 
his Polygraphice, recommends it ag A ſort of univerſal Pana- 


CEA. 1 Wen TO 5 "077; 

There is, ſays be, lately from Gn, a Province in 
America, a moſt excellent "Balſam, differing (but not 
much) from thoſe of Peru and Toke, but no ways inferiot in; 
Virtues and Excellency, as the ſeveral Experimetits lacly made 
| + in the Curing of Diſcaſes, 


a Leaf ſometbing differing from an Olive-leaf, It is, ut. 
doubt, the moſt precious of all natural Ba, by reaſon of 


its great Virtues, and admirable Odour, excalling all others, 


L 


even the moſt fragrant. 


* — — 


4 


The Merchant that bas brou EI F 
to be fold with Mr. Thomas Pane, at — ny 


Upon the ſtricteſt Inqui I have the | | 
believe all this to be utterly falſe ; for I am wake Rein 
0 


deceived ; or elſe, for icular Reaſons — | 
Intereſt, impoſed this Falſhood on the World; a thing not 
uſual in theſe Days, wherein the noble Art of Medicine 6 


When we deſign to extract a large Quanti 
any Kind, we, that Purpoſe, nk 4 
Branches of ſuch Trees as yield it, when they are moſt f 
with Sap ; for at that time * more than + | 
Then we ſoak and boil them in Water, to occaſion a Sean 
of the moſt fluid of the reſinous Parts, which we gather of 
Surface of the Water. This is the Method of preparing { 
liquid Balſams : And this fame Courſe might alſo be taken 
extracting the Reſin from our Firs and-Pines, if Inciſon 
not ſufficient for that Purpoſe, Geoffrey, Mem. A. 1 121, 


BailsamuM ALBun. 


| What the Chymiſts call by this Name is Parts of Vi 
gar of Lead, ted * Confiftence — 4 
il of Roſes. This is in ſome Reputation, amongſt the | 


geons, as a Drier. 
BALsAuU AnoDyNuM BAT #1 : Bates's Anodyne Ball 


Take of Caſtile Soap, an Ounce ; of Opium, half an Ou Pl 
of Camphire, fix Drams ; of Saffron, a Dram; nt 
rectified Spirit of Wine, eighteen Ounces : Digeſt i 
together for ten Days; then ſtrain off the Balſen. ſuch as 


ut is 
This is much like a Preſcription of Horſtius, which be ¶ r two 
by the Name of Balſamum Antipodagricum. It is a molt of ma 
lent Medicine, not only for procuring Eaſe in the molt = 
Extremities of Pains, but for aſſiſting likewiſe in the Did 
of ſuch Humours as occaſion thoſe Pains. In nervous Cali 
is of great Service; and it cleanſes all the Viſcera, and gi 
Tar Parts. It is good even in the Jaundice, and ſuch Dil 
rs of the Urinary Paſſages as proceed from Obſtrudi 
Gravel, or ſlimy Humours, But its greateſt Excellence 
— the Tortures of the Gout, promoting the Tranj 
tion of the peccant irritating Matter, and cure the 
inſomuch that, with a few proper Helps, thi 
hardly fo obſtinate in any Perſon whatſoever, but he may 
with great Relief, if not a Riddance from it. lu 
ly it may be given from twenty Drops to fifty at a Doſe 
being outwardly applied to the pain'd Part, it does might 
vice, a Rag being dipp'd in it, and laid thereon. 4 


5 
Ae 


Take of Hepatic Aloes, Gum Ammoniac, Bdellium, / 
na, Caſtor, Galbanum, Labdanum, M cid 
Peru, Olibanum, Amber, Tacamahac, and Jos 
each half. an Ounce : Reduce the In edicnts, 1h 
it, to Powder; then add the full eight of 
Venice ntine: Put the Whole into 2 Retort, 


If the Diſtilation-be perforg'd/in an Alembic, vid 
dition of four times the whole Quantity of Splinte 
Balſam will be obtain'd free from any empyreumaten 


| ; Ba Lan ryE SY Us N 
5 fall; add of Dates, 26 und; Raiſins of l. 


- 
* 


and. Raum: water 
. Pounds ; blanch d 
make an Emulſion: To 


* he Conſery of Piony-flewers, f. Ounoes ; 

Tk defer ang each 1 Ounces ; 

Flowers of Violets, Cowſli 2 75 e Clove- WE 1 — ; 

10 Noſe· lo wers, and N old-flowers, r Hand- 

Ty e Fee ) 4 855 e — 

ts and an half ; Cinnamon unces 3, Aromati- 
ie, one \ Ounce; , Ban according to Art. 


eine is given with great Succeſs to Women who 
2 Let. alſo to N 275 big with 
in conſequence of a 3 Fright, 
In theſe it ra cures I vo mies, 
; of the Belly; & 
17 of the 195 ; 
Fu 1 5 25 aſliſts Saupuification. The Doſe two, 
or more oh ana as the Circumſtances of the Caſe 
iis. Pharmacop@a: Bateana, 


; Coats =o or Genevieve internal and 
' aun hes anal Balfaw, 


4 three Pounds - Oil of Olives ; of Ber water, one 
Gallon ; of new Wax, half a Pound of Venice Turpen- 
tine, one Pound; and of the Powder of red Saunders, two 
| Ounces. Boil the Whole in a new Earthen Ve el, with 
Vi three Gallons, of red Wine, After it has boil'd for half an 
N Hour take the Veſſel off the Fire, and allow it | Pepe cool z 
then ſeparate, the Balſam from the Wing, and the Pow 

which remain at the Bottom of the Veſſel. 


ks Balſam is uſed for Wounds of all Kinds, whether they 
te into the Cavities of the Body or not; for gangrenous 
s Rheumatiſms; all Pains, even thoſe which are inter- 
ſuch as the Pleuriſy, the Colic, and Head-ach. The 
at is to anoint the Part affected with ſome of it warmed, 
be o Drams of it internally. It is alſo uſed againſt all 
& of N Fevers, and val Bites of poiſonous Ani- 


pre- 


en Wounds happen to penetrate into. the Cavities of the 
dme of this Ointment muſt be ſyringed into them; and 
kf it muſt be exhibited internally in Veal, Capon, or any 
n; or even in vulnerary Waters or Priſans. 
10: what effeQtually proves the Efficacy of this Balſam, and 
Lprobably, firſt procured it, that uncommon Eftcem in 
Fit is now univerſally- held, is a Cure related by Mr, 
the younger, in the Memoirs of the Royal OO 
aces in Paris for 1702. which, on account of the un- 
n Circumſtances attending i it, we ſhall here inſert. 
it. Thomas's Eve, in the Year 1701. a Man of forty 
«two Years of Age; and of a good Conſtitution, hap- 
to receive. a Wound with a Sword in the inferior and 
al Part of the Middle e of his Right Arm. The Wound 
quely upwards into the Muſe for about four « or five 
Beach 4 Blood flowed from the —— with un- 
petuolity, which ſoon brought the Patient to a v 
e Stake, In ach be hg to the 
yeon that could ly be found; the Artery, in the 
ne, being ſecured with 4 preſs, and pretty tight Li- 
phy'd above his Elbow. ut the Patient, recovering 


meth a little, was conveyed to his own Houſe, here the 
9 Lint drenched in aſtrin- 
ts very Bottom; then the Ori- 
ſecured by 
N from 


of the Wound being 
Murs was conveyed to 
$ carefully covered up, and the Dreflin 
Bandage. The Patient had 3 Bloc 
vn reduced to weak Broths 
trſſed till forty-eight 12 n 1 8 
* Nach have "chr 
es, * wer 
de they had been | in th 


of EA ga, a hich. ny 
77 time 
, My 4. W refed 
uk, Dough at he fun time he Pg 


nh 
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tlat the f fore Part of his changed 0 
Mithout y ad les his Fever i Cour 
Kind ; Ki s Inquie 5 and Want 


un gra. A laſt, o 


x hr on] the fore Pan 5 as 7 * 
free e 1 e 


a 5 at this Xo e == 


each, 


tus, | 


bare by t Putrefa n for ahous 0 Of 1 Eing 
an . — . of. ae Mio ok 
Fever accompanied with O ppreſſion, the livid Hour nn 
Patient's Complexion, his nal and tremulous Pulſe, were Cir- 
1 e which We et us to wait till we ſhould ſee in 
wh hich manner Nature herſelf would operate; and, in the mean 
hs; to uſe both e and ext 1 F Medicines As 
a ether ſupport hi trength, or procure his Eaſe, 
The ſame Day, however, a Woman of the Name of Gene- 


Views preſenta erſclf, 74 75 offered to cure the Patient; upon 


which; the two Sur ou who were treating him, committed 
"Mn to her Care. cord ingly, Genevieve. began her Cure by 
. the whole AR and particularly the fore Arm, whether 
verous or not, with the aboye-mentioned Balſam, Then 
wrapt the Whole up in Cloths, which ſhe ſecured with Pins 
5 Night, when ſhe dreſſed the Patient again in the fame 
manner. In the mean time R him nouziſhing Food, 
and rich Wine. Twenty-four ours after theſe Meaſures, were 
taken, a Suppuration n to appear. Genevieve, in the mean 
time, continued to dreſs the Patient in the ſame Een ** the 
8 N 4 8 and 2 Fer e 
cac re morti 
bored to the lle, or ſoft coarſe Rated 15 which ſhe B 
for Dreſſings. It Was propoſed to 1 to have the — 2 
tified Fart of the fore Arm ſeparated at the Joint, not only be- 
cauſe of its ſtrong and diſagrecable Swell, but becauſe it was 
already almoſt ſeparated, by the Mortification; but ſhe refuſed 
to comply with 0 the Propo al, and ſaid, It was not neceſſary to 
take any Meaſures at all with regard to it, net het Remedy 
would ſufficiently anſwer all the Intentions J could poſibly 
| Propoſe by ſuch a Step. 

At laſt all the fore Part of the Arm was entirely ſeparated at 
the Joint from the Arm, itſelf, fix Weeks after Genevieve under- 
took, the Cure ; after which, - ſhe penned. to apply her Oint- 
ment to Nee uncovered ny an 4 of the reſt of of Arm, 
without having an er o to the Filth w came 
from eee the Me and be Kleh, or to any other Cir- 
cumſtance Whatever. The Conſe uencæs bowever of her Con- 
duct were ſufficiently Narbe for about a Month after the Se- 
paration of the fore of Arm, the Part of the Bone 
which had by that means been 7 exfoliated, and was 
entirely 2 from the Remainder of the ſound Bone. Before 
this Separation happened, we were at a Loſs to conjecture what 
would be the Fate of this large Portion of Bone, and of the 
Shreds of Fleſh and Skin remaining on the back. Part of the 
Arm; we alſo dreaded an Hzmorr ge: However, none of 
theſe Sufpicions diſconcerted: Genevieve. in her Meaſures ; ſhe 
continued her ordinary; Dreſſings, the Conſequence, of hich 
was, that the remaining Fibres poured forth a nouriſhing Juice, 
and lengthened themſelves. ſo as to cover the Extremity of the 
Bone, and form a very natural and beautiful Stump. 

All this was „and the Cure completed, in theSpace 
of four Months, without the Patient s being ſo much as once 
attacked with a Fever, or any other big He was twice 
purged during the Courſe of the n at preſent enjoys a 

perfect State of Health. = 


REFLECTIONS 


We haye Reaſon. to believ Fo that the Moxtification Was OGca- 

- ſigned by the manner of Dreſſing the Patient at firſt; for, 

beides the too tight Ligature on the Wound itſelf, there 

Was alſo a 2 17 px * y applied, all along the Artery as 
far as the Arm-pit 3 

=, th from the fore Ar 

b Bandage. 

; . N rs, 

e for the a fort o 

Orifce of the MV 4 Piece of a 

* 8 x and made of 


the nutritive Juice was inter- 

m, and the Parts were compreſſed 
This Inconveniency may be — by 
uſing the 
ruſs, or by 
Foe 
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coirelive Juices, jult an they wonld have been by the Appli- The Edinburgh Diſpeſetery Poe this Preparatimn Ina f 


- cation of common Cauſtics, or Ligatures ; ſince the Artery 


did not diſcharge its Contents in the time of the Suppuration, 
though no Applications were uſed to prevent it; though it 


was 10 near its Trunk, and * the Patient lived upon 


"nouriſhing Aliments, and rich Wine. The le and 
inſenſible in which the Suppuration, and conſequent 


Separation of the mortified from the ſound Parts was carried 
on, afforded Time for the Artery to repair and fortify itſelf ; 
from which we may learn, that tis always improper to haſten 
| of an Eſchar, or tob ſoon remove Ligatures 


the Saarat 
from Ch 1 
contrary, we ought' to uſe fach- Medicines as are capable of 
- abforbing the Humidity of the Parts, that thus the Ligature 
or Eſchar may remain the longer, and by that means afford 
an Opportunity to the Fleſh and Veſſels to ſprout out, to 
unite ſelves, and make a joint Reſiſtance to the Impulſe 
We are by this Caſe alſo taught, that moſt of the Meaſures 
ordinarily taken to bring on the Exfoliation of Bones, either 
in Whole or in Part, are often uſeleſs, if not hurtful ; fince 
that is properly the Work of Nature. The great Secret in 
this Caſe confiſts in preſerving the natural Heat of the Part, 
and in aug ing it when it is too faint and languid ; both 
of which are often done with little Trouble, and in a ſhort 


time, as appears by the foregoing Cafe, where both were 
eh Seed notwrthftarding che bad Sta 


State of the Arm, and 
© the ſmall Quantity of Fleſh, that remained on it. On this 
Occaſion, tor 'Inftance, the Rugine, the Trepan, and the 
Application of Cauſtics, had been entirely uſeleſs; and even 
though the Bone had been ſawed off upon the Separation 
of the mortified Fleſh, the Patient would not have been 
the ſooner cured by that Step; on the contrary, the Exfoli- 
ation would have been evidently retarded, and the Elonga- 
tion and Sprouting out of the Fibres entirely prevented. 
Fhave ſeen ſome Surgeons wait in vain for the Exfoliation of 
ſome Part of a Bone, for ſeven or eight Months, and even 
for a whole Year, notwithſtanding the Uſe of dry Lint, 
Spirits of Wine, Cauſtics, and the Rugine ; whilſt others, 
"who followed a different Courſe, happily produced the de- 
© fired' Effect in a much ſhorter Time. e e ot 


BATSsAUun LUCATELLT : 'Lacatelhu's Balſam. 


Take of the beft yellow Wax, one Found; melt it over a 
moderate Heat, in a like Quantity of Canary Then add 
of the beſt Oil of Olives, aud Venicr Turpentine, waſh'd 
to a Whiteneſs in Roſe- water, each one Pound and a half. 
Boil them by a gentle Fire, till the Wine is evaporated; 
then removing it off, fift in of red Saunders in fine Pow- 
der, two Ounces ; ftirring the Whole about continually, 
till it is quite cold, that it may become a Balſam. 


This is but a modern Preſcription, ſo that the College had it 
not at firſt. It is ufed however very much in the preſent 
Practice, both for internal and external Uſes. Quincy s Lon- 
don Diſpenſat. ' © \ | CBS 

This was very unſkilfully directed; for, the E Wax 
in Canary can anſwer no End, unleſs to ſuch whoſe Opi- 
nions of a Medicine are in proportion to the Trouble of 
making it; nor does the Waſhing the Turpentine with Roſe- 
water avail any thing. If therefore the Materials are all good 
in their Kind, as ſoon as the Wax and Turpentine are. melted, 
let the Saunders be ſtirred in without any boiling at all. But 
even this ways which the Shops are obliged to comply with, 
becauſe the Phyſician would not elſe know what he preſcribes, 
the Saunders is a very injudicious Ingredient ; for it cannot 
anſwer any End as a Balſamic, neither in internal nor external 
Uſe ; and if it be put in for the Colour-fake only, this might 
much better be done by boiling Dragon s- blood for ſome time in 
tity of Water to keep it from 


Wax and Turpentine with it, and all is finifhed ; and this wa 

it is made in ſome of our Hoſpitals. * By this means the Meal. 
cine is not clogged with Duſt to give it a Colour, and is there- 
fore much better for all the P it ſeems originally defign- 


the Breaſt, or any © | upo 
dental Bruiſes, and inward — - [Externally it is uſed to 
deterge and incarnate green Wounds | 
of tos long Standing; but in the latter Intentions, the Saun- 


Veſſels to which they have been applied. On the 


and Reputation, by Empirics, with ſome of whom it has 


the C allege, 


Take of the beſt Oil of Olives, a Pint and an! 
nary Wine, a Pint ; of Dragon's blood ron, of ( 
der, an Ounce; boil them together over a gentle f, e 
the Wine is conſumed; then add of yello W. 
Pound; of Venice Turpentine, a Pound and . ax 
of Balſam of Peru, two Ounces : Mix them half; 
by boiling them a little ; but add not the Balla © 
before the Veſſel is removed from the Fire, 1 * f 


The ſubſtituting Dragon's- blood for. red 8: 
Medicine conſiderably for the better, as it — Uhm 
and adds to its balſamic Virtues ; both which Ends are * 
—_— anſwered 4 the Saunders. But if the Cy, 
to primaril regard nothing Ives a ih 
to Oil that 5 — infuſed . "Wear my 


that © 


7 


BaTsA uu POLYCHRESTUM : 4 Balſam of many Vin 


Take two Pints and an half of Spirit of Wine, infuſ.; 
with a gentle Heat, and after ftirring it, * 0 
of n 1.98 laſtly, add one Spoonful of Pp 
I 


This is but a very modern Preſcription, and lately 8 
the College; but here it differs Gm their 2 
rejecting the Sarſaparilla, and increaſing the Gum Guan 
which is certainly much to the Advantage of the Medic 
becauſe its Virtue wholly conſiſts in the two Ingredient 
retained, the Sarſaparilla affording nothing to the main In 
ee is greatly to warm the Nerves, and refreh 

pirits. | 

This is an efficacious Remedy for man Purpoſes; 
particularly to warm and defend the lonely ea e 
ons which prejudice their Motions ; and when they prove 
ſaline tartarous kind, make the Gout in the Joints, To 
ſerve againſt this laſt-named Piſtemper, there is not a be 
Medicine, conſidering the Conveniencies of making and t 
it. It will likewiſe anſwer all the Ends that are aimed at 
the Wood Diet-drinks ; it dries up, or diffipates by inſa 
Tranſpiration, all ſuperfluous Moiſtures, is good in al 
real and ſcrophulous Caſes, and very certainly wears off a 
Gleet, where the Virulence has been previouſly. removed, 
will change an aqueous Vehicle milky, but may conveni 
enough be given in any Liquor, and it is uſually taken 
ten to thirty Drops, two or three times a Day. It is f 
what ſtrange, that this Medicine is almoſt neglected ina 
lar Practice, and yet made a great deal of, both as tol 


. 


pretended a Family Secret, as the Elixir Salutis, that is, N 
Elixir, and ſome others, which are firſt ſtolen from ſome 
ſical Writers. Quincy Diſpenſat. 4 


BALSAMUM CONTRA REEUMATISMUM :, Or, Bd 
# againſt the Rheumatiſm. 


Take of Roſin, and of Burgundy Pitch, each half a Fo 

Shoe- makers Wax, two Ounces; yellow Was 
Ounces; Venice Turpentine, two 89 new 
Laird without Salt, and freſh Butter, cach,a Pound; 
ſence of Roſemary, three or four Spoonfuls ; Mu, 
make a Balſam according to Art. 


This Balſam was communicated to Mr. 710 
younger, as a pox Secret, under the Title of 4 Baia 
Rheumatiſms, Gun-ſhot Wounds, Ulcers with Garits, and old 
Beſpre uſing it, the Wound, or Ulcer, muſt, be wa 
warm Wine; then the Balſam. muſt be warmed in 2 
and ſome of it muſt be poured into the Wound or, Uſe: 
as the Patient can bear it; then put coarſe, ſoſt 7 Wh | 
and wrap it up with a linen Cloth. Memoirs dt TA 
a Ie At 


r | | Fug wr : 
-  BaLSAMUM SAMARITANUM : The Samaritan Bal 


Take equal Parts of Wine and Oil, and pen 
Wine is conſumed, This takes its Name, fron x 

| Saniavitan of the Scriptures, and is eftcemed is 
and healing Wounds." q fi 


BALsAuun Surrnuxis ANISATUM: Balſan fs 
ih Off of Aniſeed., 1 
Thiss prepared in the ſame manner, with Oil of An / 
tte Balſamum Sulphy ; Terebin inthinatum i u 
. Tyrpentine. n . E 


1 


"=... 
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BAL BAL 


Jars AMOM nnn. 1 Thick Balſam of There are many Sorts of artificial Balſaths of Sulphur, which 
ulphur. 


Lin | 
Take 6 of Sulphur, four Ounces ; and boil them toge- 


4 ther over a ſoft Fire to the Conſiſtence of a Balſam 3 keep- 
ing the Matter continually ſtirring. Edinburgh ißt To. 


BaLsAM of SULPHUR with expreſſed Oils. 


Quantity of any expreſſed vegetable Oil, contained in 


„ 
E. TEREBINTHINEZ : Balſam of Turpentine. 
he beſt Reſin, and Sand, each equal Quantities ; 
3 ther, ſo that they may be diſtilled in a flow 
- &nd-heat; firſt the Phlegm, then the Oil, and laſtly, 
| ypon raiſing the Fire, and changing the Receiver, the Bal- 
fam will come over. 


Ne end is of no other Effect than to divide the Reſin, and 
Ante its RUINS in the Retort. Quincy London Diſpenſa- 


BALSAMUM VI Ip : The Green Balſam. 


Tike of Linſeed Oil, half a Pint; of Gum Elemi, two 
Ounces ; of Verdegriſe in Powder, two Drams ; mix and 
doll them together over a gentle Heat, ſo as to make them 
into an Ointment, S. A. 


This is a very modern Contrivance, and is much uſed by our 
a in ſome particular Dreflings. Quincy's London Di/- 
— | 
The Edinburgh Diſpenſatory directs this ſomewhat different, 
follows : 


Take of Linſeed Oil, and Oil of Turpentine, each a Pound ; 
Of Verdegriſe reduced to Powder, three Drams; and boil 
them together, keeping the Mixture ftirring, ſo as to 
diſolve the Verdegriſe. 


sau VIRIDE DETERSIVUM : The Green deterſive 
Balſam. 


Take of Linſeed Oil, and Oil of Turpentine, each one 
Pound ; of Gum Elemi, Oil of Bays, and the beſt Tur- 
pentine, each four Ounces ; Powder of Verdegriſe, one 
Ounce ; mix and melt all together over. a gentle Heat, 
continually ſtirring all the while, ſo as to make them into 
" a Balſam, S. 4. | 


This is ſaid to be greatly valued in the preſent Practice 
gt our Surgeons as a Detergent. Quincy s London Dip. 


Bam Virtive MeTENSIUM: SEU DouIN 
FoEUILLET. * | 

Take of the expreſſed Oils of Linſeed, and Olives of each 
ene Pound; Oil of Bays, one Ounce ; of Venice * 

| tine, two Ounces; melt them upon a very gentle Fire, 
and when they are cold, mix with them diſtill'd Oil 
of Juniper-berries, half an Ounce ; Verdegriſe, three 
Drams ; Succotrine Aloes, two Drams; white Vitriol, a 
Dram and an half; Oil of Cloves, one Dram; make a 
, . XL, © „ 5 


R E MAR K 8. 
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r Vitriol, the Aloes, and Verdegriſe, muſt be powder'd ſepa- | 


Rely very fine; and the Turpentine, Oil of Olives, of Lin- 


ted, and Bays, muſt be mix d together over a gentle Fire; 

When the Mixture is half cold, - incorporate exactly the Pow- 
ſtirring the Matter ſome time with a Spatula ; after 

Fad add the diſtilled Oils of Juniper-berries and Cloves, 


them all into a Balſam, which muſt be kept in a, 


Nell! well topped. © | 
b proper to cleanſe Wounds and Ulcets, to incarn and cica- 
Me them; for the Bites of venomous Animals, they heat 
hu and put it into Wounds with the Feather of a Quill, or 
e of Lint, and apply upon it the Styptic Plaiſter of 
Us, / 855 ö G 
E Balſam was firſt invented by Monfieur Duclos, a Phyſi- 
W at Metz Madame Feuillet uſed, it at Paris, and had 
talled by her Name. Lemery's Phar. Univerſe. . 


PAWM Vitipe VULNERARIUM : The Green Pulntrary 
=” M 


_ or Linſeed Oil, one Pound and an half; Turpentine, 
8 the Ounces; of the Leaves of Adders-tongue, gather- 
te, de Month of Ay, fix Handfuls; mix, and infuſe 
ai warm together; then boil them till the Leaves are 

| "ag Preſs out the Oil, and add to it of Gum Elemi, 
Gun Ounces; of Oil of. Bays newly entracted, two 


of Verdegriſe, two Drams. Let them all melt 


kn © gentle Fire, continually ſtirring them about to faci- 


ng Mixture; then ſtrain again, and let the Whole 
into a Balſam, Quincy s London Diſpenſat. 


++. Sulphur will af 


Sul 
Ba 


till all the Sulphu 
appear, ö t ot 
this Oil, to diſſolve it entirely. 


a glazed Veſſel; ſet over the Fire, add a fourth Part of the 
Flowers of Sulphur, as ſoon as the Oil is ſufficiently hot 
to diſſolve the Sulphur, which will now fall to the Bottom 
of the Oil, like a highly red ſhining Liquor, and they 
will remain with this Degree of Heat, for a long time, 
unmixed ; but the Fire being gradually increaſed; though 
with Care, to prevent the Matter from taking Flame, at 
length, when the Oil begins to fume, it will intimately 
mix with the Sulphur, and the Whole become opake, and 
form a new and entire Body of the two. If more Sulphur 
be added, this alſo may be eaſily diſſolved, by bringing the 
Oil to fume, and almoſt to boil ; and thus, at length, a 
conſiderable Quantity of Sulphur may be diflolved in a 
ſmall Proportion of Oil, ſo as perfectly to loſe its former 
Nature of Sulphur. 


REM AR ER S. 


This is the famous Balſam of Sulphur of Helmont, Rulandus, 


and Boyle, who very highly commend it for heating, molli- 
fying, and reſolving, when uſed externally ; and internally 
againſt Putrefactions, and Suppurations 1 the Kidneys and 
Lungs eſpecially, declaring they have thus found a ſecret, 
but effectual Remedy for Conſumptions of the Lungs ; but 
I judge, that by its acrimonious, indigeſtible, and hot unctu- 
ous Part, it offends the weak Lungs, the Stomach and Viſcera, 
of languid Perſons, ſpoils the Appetite, increaſes Thirſt, and 
parches the Body, already too much dried by the Diſtemper. 
And this I ſpeak not raſhly, but upon Experience and Conſi- 
deration; and therefore adviſe it to be ſparingly and cauti- 
ouſly uſed, with a careful Obſervance of the Effect: Cer- 
ninly it is not without a burning Rancidneſs, as being found; 
when externally uſed, ſucceſsfully to cure'pale, cold, watery, 
mucous, ſanious, running Ulcers. Perhaps it was hence 
ſomewhat too haſtily concluded to have the ſame Effects 
when uſed internally ; for thus it raiſes and continues a Fe- 
ver. 'The Chymical Uſe of the Experiment ſhews, that Sul- 
phur, which remains untouched in Alcohol, the moſt ſubtile 
of Oils, expeditiouſly, and almoſt totally, diſſolves in a very 
thick and ſluggiſh Oi, ſtrongly heated by the Fire; which 
evidently ſhews, with regard to the Hiſtory of Menſtruums, 
that an extreme Degree of Subtilty and Penetrability does not 
here perform what may ſpeedily be effected by a ſluggiſh and 
viſcous Matter. But this is not all : Chymiſts often wonder 
that many Foſſils, which remain untouched by the ſharpeſt 


acid Liquors, ſhould yet be ſucceſsfully reſolved by a mild 
and indolent Oil. Sulphur does not yield to any acid Men- 
ſtruum; for there is no known Acid ſtronger than that 


already contained in the Sulpbur, whenee others cannot act 


upon it; but 1 25 is diſſolved by Oil: As often, there- 


fore, as a foſſil Glebe, when boiled in Oil, affords ſuch a 
ſulphureous Balſam, the Oil muſt act upon the ſulphureous 


Part of the Matter, unleſs we except Lead, whoſe metallic 
Part diſſolves into a Balſam with Oil. 


Barsan of SULPHUR with TURPEF \NB, 


Put an Ounce of the Flowers of Sulphur into a tall Bolt- 


head; pour thereon ſix times the Weight of the ethereal 
Oil of Turpentine ; let them boil for an Hour; the Sul- 
phur will firſt melt at the Bottom, and part of it will be 
diſſolved in the Oil that floats above it, with a crackling 
Noiſe, till at length the whole Sulphur will appear diſſolv 
in the Gil. Let all cool, and a large Proportion of the 
concreted into yellow Spiculz at the 
Bottom, the Balſam remaining at the Top; fo that the 
ulphur ſeems precipitated by a true Cryſtallization in this 
} am. Pour off the clear Liquor 0 from the 
golden ſulphureous Cryſtals, into a clean Veſſel apart; add 
freſh Oil of Turpentine to the Remainder; boil as before, 
and all. the Sulphur will be diſſolved into a Balſam ; but 


5 when ſuffered to cool, it again ſhoots into ſulphureous 


in, pour on more Oil, and continue thus, 
r is perfectly diſſolyed; whereby it will 
r, that one Part of Sulphur requires about ſixteen of 
Day's Keep all the Ball: ams, thus 
prepared, under the Title, of Balſam: of Sulphur with Tur- 
ine. This Operation requires the utmoſt Care, as be- 


Cryſtals. Aga 


: * | attended with Danger; for if the Mouth, of the Veſſel 


= Rogpedy the boiling Matter, would burſt the Glaſs with 


greater Violence than has been hitherto ,obſerved. in any 
ther Experiment. wer ne 


© RE. 
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REMARKS. 
Hence we fee, that a thin, penetrating, ſharp, diftid Oll, 


cannot eaſily diſſolve the Sulphur, though a mild, groſs, and 


indolent Oil fo eaſily does it, as we ſaw in the preceding Pro- 
ceſs ; whence it ſhould ſeem, that the more ſubtile the Oils 
are, the more unfit to diflolve Sulphur, as appears remarkably 
in Alcobol. It appears alſo, that Sulphur diffolves in diſtil'd 
Oils, as Salt diſſolves in Water, till the Water is ſaturated ; 
. but afterwards is thrown off into Cryſtak. The exploſive 
Force of this Balſam of Sulphur is the moſt violent of any 
that is known. This Balſam _ of the Oil wy 3 
Oil of Turpentine, the id of Sulphur, like that made 
by the Bell, and a hand arch This Balſam is an extempo- 
raneous anodyne Remedy in Pains of the Nerves, and an ex- 
cellent Medicine in ſanious, ſinuous; weeping; watery; and 
fiſtulous Ulcers. Internally taken, it is heating, diuretic, 
and ſudorific. It is recommended for cleanſing and healing 
internal Ulcers ; it is hence too highly commenided for a 
Conſumption, Ulcers of the Kidneys, and for expelling and 


diſſolving the Stone; but the cautious Phyſician will recom- 


mend only the gentle Medicines, and be afraid of thoſe that 
operate violently. It is certain, that the Urine is ſoon im- 
pregnated with a vislet Smell, u ing a little of this 
Balſam ; and hence alſo the Tinctures of Foffils, extracted 


by Art, with diſtil'd Oils, are fafely received for the Tin- 


ctures of Metals. This is call'd the ferebintbinated Balſam 
of Sulphur; and as other diſtil'd Oils may be thus mixed 
with Sulphur, the Balſams, ſo prepared, receive their Names 
from the diſtil'd Oil employed, which gives them their pre- 
vailing Odour. Hence the Balſamum Sulphuris ani ſatum, 
ſuccinatum, and juniperinum. | | 


The Balſam of Sulphur with Turpentine is generally directed 
to be made with common Oil of Turpentine, and not with the 
æthereal Oil, in the manner following : 


Take Flowers of Sulpbur, four Ounces ; and Oil of Turpen- 
tine, one Pound: Place the Mixture in a Sand-furnace ; 
ſtop the Matraſs looſely with another Glaſs ; apply a ſmall 
Fire for one Hour; then increaſe it till the Oil boils gent- 
ly, in which Degree keep it three or four Hours ; then let 
it cool, and pour off the impregnated Oil from that which 
is not difſolved. N 


This is an excellent Medicine ſor all Diſeaſes of the Breaſt, 
and likewiſe for Ulcerations and Obſtructions of the Urinary 
Paſſages; but tis nauſeous to take at firſt, becauſe of an Em- 
pyreuma, which wears off with long keeping. Its Doſe is 
from fix to fifteen or twenty Drops, upon fine powder d Sugar, 
which is the beſt way to take it, becauſe it will not well mix 
with any Liquor. After the fame manner is a Balfam made 
with any other Oils, as Aniſeeds, which is much uſed in the 
ſame Doſe, or any other the Phyſician may direct; but Care 
muſt be taken, left it boil over, becauſe it immediate 
takes and burns fo fiercely, as to endanger a Houſe. The Vel- 
ſel ought therefore to be large enough to be two Thirds at leaſt 
empty, to give it room to riſe without running over. Quincy: 
Difpenſatory. | | | | 


he following 222 Caſe, related by Hoffman, 
2 Caution to thoſe who make Ron of Mohr with 
urpentine. | | . } | 
Conſidering how univerſally pany cultivated, few I 
believe att igmnd;nt of the ſurpriſing E produced by Gun- 
powder, and the Puluis mans, as it is call'd, which is 
made up of three Parts of Nitre, two Parts of the Salt of Tar- 
tar, and one Part of common Sulphur ; and alfo by the Aurum 


fulminans. But it _ poſſibly appear ſomewhat ſtrange and 


uncommon, that a diſtil'd Oil, eſpecially Oil of Turpentine, 
a — — —_— ſhould, when 

ut up in a Glaſs, and expoſed to a ſtrong Fire, exert itſelf 
with a Degree of Exploſion, at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior, to 
that of Gunpowder. However, in Confirmation of the Truth 
of this, I ſhall here give an Account of a memorable Accident 


which happened on the 7th of November 1 at Zellerfeldt in 


ot Sr bo mms ize and Aſtoni t of the Inha- 
itants.- 1 N 56 „ann 32 

A certain Apothecary putting ſome Bal/am of Sulphur, with 
Oil of TOE, into  precy ſtron & Retort, commit- 
ted it to a Sand- heat; Mouth of the Receiver being 
ftrongly ſhut up, 9 very briſk and intenſe Fire. Soon 
after ſuch a violent Norſe was heard, as made the People who 
were in the Houſe imagine, that a Hurricane had ariſen of ſo 
boiſterous and dangerous'a Nature, as to''threaten' the imme- 
diate Ruin and Downfal of the Houſe. A certain Apothecary's 
Apprentice ſtanding by the Mortar in the Area not far from the 
Laboratory, was 'daſh'd againſt the Wall; and ano- 


ther, h was flanding within the Gate of the Area, being, 


as it were, thunderftruck, dropp'd down upon ; 
But, upon his Recovery, he perceiv'd a very Tetid and ſtrongly 
3 


A 7 


ling rectified Spirit of Wine, in a Copper Still, by the f 


rit broke out in a Flame. abo bi 
For the Illuſtration of þ 7 we may allo on 
u 


BAL. 


ſulphureous Smell.z. and ſuſpecting from 9; 
— the Havock and L eden * 
incautious and inj udicious Management of Sulphur 
with all the Haſte he could, along with a Nei * he x 
came to. diſcover the Cauſe of fo uncommon 4 Ned d. 
the Laboratory, where they found one half of wi. 
remaining: in the Sand. and the other balf, together u. 
the Neck, forcibly driven a great Way into the Arez —— | 
the Kitchen-windows, which it had broken and ſhatter; © 
terribly, args 1 add. 

Nor were theſe the only Effects produced by this; 
Exploſion; for it brake the Door of a GR — 
drove it, and forne Pots and Diſhes, out of the Kicken nus 
Area, It alſo broke another Door which communicate q 
tween the above-mentioned Cellar and the Laborator 
tore a very ſtrong Lock off it; and as from the way 1 
there was an Aſcent by a winding Stair-cafe, built in a many, 
reſembling a ſpirał Shell, to another Apartment, it alſo brok 
open the Door of that, and threw a Cheſt of Drawen 
which there were ſome Datch Veſlels for bolding Conteg, 
upon the Floor. In the ſame Apartment it alſo lifted ſome Ve 
ſels of the ſame Kind from amidſt others, and daſh'd them : 
the Floor, and drove both the Windows into the Area. Beſg, 
it ſhattered the Windows by the Door which opened to 
Street; and in a ſmaller Apartment it broke the Flooring, an 
threw down the „together with the Door-caſe, > 
and Hinges ; the Windows of this Apartment were alſo ſhat 
ter d. It alſo threw open the Door of the Apartment wher 
the diſtil'd Waters were kept; and another Door which con 
municated with the Laboratory, with great Force and Vic 
lence. In the Laboratory itſelf it only broke the Glaſſes of t 
Windows, and Jooſen'd their Caſes; without carrying thei 
along with it, | | = e 

. The People in the Neigbboufhbod affirm'd, that at the ve 
Inſtant the Noiſe was heard, a large Quantity of thick $mo 
aſcended from the Chimney ; that the Noiſe was equal to th 
produced by the Diſcharge of Cannons ; and that the exploſ 
Force reach'd all the ſeveral Quarters of the Town, and ſhakd 
almoſt every Houſe in the ſame manner an Earthquake uſed 


Cir cumſtane 


Was ow; 


ous,” expanſive, - and highly elaſtic Principle; ſo that a wht 
Column of Air of a conſiderable Weight produces various 
wonderful Effects on Objects that are expoſed to it, eſyect 
if they are of a hard and reſiſting Nature, by bruiſing, bre 
ing, and agitating them; for in reality the ſurpriſing explo 
Force of Gunpowder, when kindled, is not to be aſcribed 
Nitre or Sulphur, as the material Cauſe, but rather to the 
limn of Air impetuouſly driven from its Place by the vio 
rarefactive and expanſive Motion of the Air: Hence we f 
that Effects of the ſame Kind with thoſe produced by I hun 
and Lightning may, eg the Concurrence of Nitre, 
produced by a ſulphureous Subſtance cloſe ſhut up aud 
flam' d. | 
Nor is it to be doubted, but the tremulous and conculi 
Motions of the Earth, commonly called Earthquate;, - 
quently draw their Origins from ſuch a ſulpbureous Subſt 
being reſolved and kindted in ſubterranean Caverns, where 
ſometimes found in great Plenty ; for tis moſt certain, that 
nitrous Salt, which is produced only by the Air, can be ing 
der'd and form'd in the Bowels of the Earth. 2 
| Beſides, this Experiment furniſhes us with ſome yer} o 
Cautions ; and in a particular manner teaches us, that al 
flammable Subſtances, Oils and Spirits not excepted, eſpec 
when cloſe ſhut up in Veſlels, ought to be managed caution 
and with 2 due Degree of Fire, leſt by the Violence of ther 
ploſiye Force they ſhould, deſtroy People, or Or g 
Houſes; for Rc Exe, that a few Years ago ſome \ ” 
in Leip/ic were eonvinc'd of this to their Loſs, whilt 11 


cation of too ſtrong a Fire, the Veſſels were burſt, and the 


memorable Obſervation publiſh'd by Mauchardus * 1 
man Ephemeriden. A A. put ſome Meaſures cf 
ated Spirit of Wine into a Cal, which held türtern 1 
in order to take away the en rn 

i upon it, he ignorantly ſhut up me! 
Wet, wn eit ſuch an Explokon was made, 2 | 
ple of the Neighbourhood ined an Earthquake 9. 
per d. By means of this Exploſion the whole We 
the Caſk, though three Inches thick, v; 5 þot 
two Parts, in che tranſverſe Direction of the Boats. 
driven-to a Wall at the Diſtance oſ four Feet 22 iel 
Violence, that ity Fragments were bruiſed and daher 


BAL 


1 eerior Fa 
.me — with ſuch Violence, that the Iron Nails which 
e fiven as forcibly into ſome Boards lying near it, 
4 abt Hammer had been uſed for that Purpoſe, H= 
2 Phyſico-chyme. 1 3 | 


u SULPHURIS Maris, or Balſam of Sulp hur 


ANU 


with Tron. 
« ie _ Filings of Iron; or broken Needles, one Pound: 


& et it ſtand in a digeſtive Heat five or fix Days, in 
Lich time the Tron will be almoſt diſſolved, Filtre, and 
"ve it into a Glaſs Retort. Place it in the Furnace, 
on a great deal of Sand about it. Apply Fire of the firſt 
J for one Hour, augment it to the ſecond, which 
tine till no more Drops fall ; then change the Re- 
cer, and increaſe the Fire to the third Degree for one 
Hour, and ſo paſs on to the Extremity of the fourth, and 
eure keep it four or five Hours, In ' which Time red 
flowers will aſcend into the Neck of the Retort, and 
fone yellow Spirit come irito the Receiver. Let all cool, 
nd remove the Veſſel. In the Receiver there will be 
out four Ounces of a yellow Spirit; and if the Proceſs be 
reular, about the ſame Quantity of foliated red Flowers 
the Neck of the Retort. Take of the Flowers, three 
Qunees ; of the — Spirit, one Ounce: Put them in- 
ta Matrafs, an 
on them. Let them digeft upon warm Sand for oy 
fur Hours; then augment the Fire, ſo as to make the 
Matter fimmer for two Hours. Let all cool, and ſeparate 
carefully from the Fœces, for Uſe, | 


« Medicine is by ſome affirmed to be one of the beſt Vul- 
wes in the World, both internally and externally. It is 
in all Diſtempers of the Breaſt and Lungs, againſt Gravel, 
ers of the Reins. It alſo cicatrizes and heals Ulcers, 

ly apply'd; but the Shops are too great Strangers to this 
a, and it is hardly ever preſcribed, but very well deſerves 
ke in Practice. Its Doſe is from ten to fifty or ſixty Drops. 
wt Diſpenſatory. . 


mureROUS BALSAMS artificially prepared from diſtilled 
** "Oils, Wax, and Pomatum. 


Ke an Ounce of perfectly pure Pomatum ; melt it in a 
Chinz-vefſel over a gentle Fire; then gradually add a Dram 
W white Wax, fine ſhaved ; and after the two are well 
ci med, remove the Veſſel; and when they begin to 
brei becken, drop in a Dram of eſſential Oil, keeping the 
da Whole. conſtantly ſtirring, that it may perfectly mix; 
del r which ſet the containing Veſſel in cold Water, where 
be why immediately cold, It may keep in the Oil and 
ut. When the Balſam is thoroughly cold, directly put 
we fp into Boxes of Lead or Pewtet ; which being Hoſp 
hand e d, it may thus be preſerved perfect for Years. Inſtead 
tre, WW Fomatum and Wax, the exprefs'd Oil of Nutmeg may 
and WF here uſed, after it has been waſh'd ſo long in Water as 
| _ white, taſteleſs, inodorous, _ pure; = this 
ncull common way of preparing theſe Balſams.  It- 
„ r defired of a — this ty he eaſily — 
by the Addition of a little Pigment. Thus, for In- 
Face, 2 Scruple of Cochineal, reduced to fine Powder, 
U unge an Ounce of the Balſam of an agreeable Purple; 
r the fame Quantity of the inſpiſſated Juice of Buck- 
porn of a Green ; a little native Cinnabar, | fine, 
full turn it of a Scarlet; fine Turmeric, of a Yellow ; or 
itde Smalt, of a Blue. Any of theſe Pigments, there- 
E 8 at Pleaſure; provided they have no un- 
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r, or pernicious Property. 
bo REMARKS. ... ... 
i Balſams are prepared in the way of rich'Perfumes, 
2 order to raiſe the languid Spirits, the nobleſt Oils, 
8 or artificially mix d, ſhould be uſed. therein; 
"Dag of this Kind, are thoſe of Baum, Calamus 


Micus, Cinnamon, Cedar, Citron, ' Cloves, Jeſſamin, 


W A bite Lilies, Marjordm, Mace, Nutmegs, Ori- 

u, ges, both thoſe of China and Seville, Roſes, 
110 w- Saunders: To which we add Balſam of 

2 1d Balm of Gilead, theſe two being ſpo 

o Vithout Diſtillation. i Buer haas Ohymiftry. 


. 
- 


MM p. br Nr ht Pur He 
hai Farrosor non vnt is the Aurum Potabile of 
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e been contrived by Di atory \ Writers. 
| * bar mucopte Univer ſly. —— or 
I me of theſe abvyp+ſpecify'd'" wich 


ad remained entire in the Groove - and at the many 


r which was deſigned to render it the firmer, lows : 


1. Bolſamum Album; Taon⸗ EFirraventi. This is very differerit 
from the Balſamum Album taken Notice of above. | 


« . Balſamum Angelice reformatum. 
 Balſamum Anodynum vel Aa ogg Fr 
u 


hem into a Cucurbit, with five Pounds of Spirit of 


pour eight Ounces of Oil of Turpentine 


Balſamum Zibethe, | Mynſfichti, 


ontancouſly 


BAN 


others in foreign Diſpenſatories. | Lemery's are as fol- 


Balſamum Abſinthiacum, ſeu Stomathichum, Mynſichti. 
12 ad Nervorum puncturas, de La Framboi ſiere. 
Balſamum Angelica, Sennerti. 


atei. 
* Antipodagricum, Philip. Mulleri. 


Ba 3 — TIN 
Balſamum peu reformatum. 


Ba = lecticum, Etmulleri. 

- Ba — ci, e 

Ba | mn Aromaticum, Mynſichti. | 
Ba en aut Unguentum Sympatheticum, Batei. 
Balſamum Balſaminæ. 


2 Bezoardicum. 
Balſamum Cephalicum, Angeli Salæ. 
Balſamum Cephalicum Italicum. 
Balſamum Chriſti Paracelſi. 


— Chriſti Paracelſi reformatum. 
Balſamum Cordiale, Angeli Sale. 


—_— Cordiale, Sennerti. 


— Dolarem levans. 
Balſamum Equitis Sancti Victoris. 


| * Galbanetum, uterinum, Sennerti. 


Balſamum Guidonis. 

Balſamum Heurnii. 

Balſamum Hiſpanicum. 

2 — Hollerii. | 
Balſamum Hypnoticum, Mynfichti. 
Balſamum Hyſtericum, Lud. Penicher. 


A 2 de Pinto. 

Balſamum Italiſum. 

* 72255 * Equitis Sanctæ Crucis. 
Batſamum Loimicum Hemi ſianum. 

Balſamum Lucatelli. | 


Balſamum Magiſtrale, Batei. 


: 2 Medicorum Florentiæ. 


Balſamum Mirabile, Fulleri. 

Ba 2 Mirabile, Renodei. 
Balſamum Mumiz, Laz. Riverii. 
Baiſamum Nephriticum, Fulleri. 
Balſamum Neruale. 

Balſamum Palme m. 
Ba — Paralyticum, Mynſhti. 
Balſamum Paralyticum, Batei. . 
Balſamum Polychreſtum. 


— Polychreftum, Jacobi Le Mort. | 


Balſamum Puerorum Dentientium. 


Balſamum Samaritanum. 


Balſamum Sangainem ſiſtens. 

Balſamum Sarcoticum. 

n Saturni. | 
Balſamum ſeu Oleum Benedictum, — 


Balſamum ſeu Oleum tranguillum, 


| bbatis Rouſſeau. 
Balſamum Solimani. | 


.  Balſamum Spaſmaticum, Mynſichti. 
. | Balſamum Sp Cath 
Bal ſamum St 


nale, Batei. 
ticum, Mynſichti. 


Balſamum 800 huris Ani ſatum. 


Ba . Subbari Antimonii, 
Ba _ 8 
Ba 2 Su 4 Ruland:. 

Balſamum Su 

2 22 Sulphuris fimplex ſeu terebinthinatum. 


1 | 
uri Rulandi, reformatum. 


Balſamum vel Butyrum ſuccini, Batei. 
0 one. 


Ba — Venereum, 


Balſamum Uterinum aliud. 


Balſamum Pulgare.'' 5, an 
Ba yen Vulnerarium, Fallopis, «+ 


Balſamum Vulnerarium, Mindereri. 


BAL UX. A Name for the Sand of ſome Rivers, which is 


mix'd with Gold. . | 
- BAMBALIO. - A Man that ftammers, or lips. ..., _ 
 BAMBAX, or BomBax. Cotton. ; 


- -BAMBU. The AxUndo TABAX1FERA, which ſee. 


BAMIA. The fame as ALCE A InniCa, which fre, 
BAMMA. The fame as Embamma. a. 
BAN. The Name of an Egyptian Plant, call'd alſa 


Caray; which fee.  - 


| 


BANANA, Ott. Ran Hiſt, 2. 1375. Muſa caudice macu- 


ould he z. 050% 198 LR ate, fructu refto.rotundo breviore odorgto, Cat. Jam. 192+ Sloan. 
Hhich Arps endleſs 2 all the artificial Bal- Hi. 2. 147.” Trop » ficus Indica, longi/ſimo latifſuneque 

| | o, taule maculato, fr | 
three dif- 4 4 171. Mia 2 s a , 
$3 belides 24;* Smorig, Jonl, D. 143. Parreira, Pil. (Ed. 1658.) 154. 


ruin minore, H, Beaum. 21. Boerh. Ind. 
2 frudfu cucumer ino breuiori, Plum. Nov, Gen. 


Bacoba, 


9 K 


, P 


B A N 
coba; Ezuſd. (Ed. 1648.) 76. Pacoeira Luſitianis, Marcg. 
u. HE DNN MER 
The Virtues aſcribed to the Fruit of this Tree, are, to nou- 


America. + +4 4 a 3 e DA» 90 

BANANIERA. A Name for the Ficus Indios. 
BANAUSIA, gar,. An illiberal or mechanical Art. 
Hippocrates, in his Treatiſe Tee dg, . uſes this Word, 
where it ſeems to mean diſhonourable Arti or low Craft, 
inconſiſtent with the Character of a Phyſician, or a Gentleman 


and only practiſed by Quacks and Pretenders, with a View of 


concealing their Ignorance. | | 
BANDURA e, Ne, Gentianæ Indice ſhecres, P. Am- 


man. Planta mirabilis deftillatoria, Grimmii. 


It is like Gentian in Seeds and Seed-veſſels; but is, beſides; | 


remarkably conſpicuous for a foliaceous Sheath, or Follicle, 
repreſenting a Penis, which is ſometimes much above a Foot in 
Length, and much thicker than a Man's Arm: It hangs by a 
Leaf, and is half full of a ſweet potable Liquor. WER 

To this Deſcription Grimmius adds, in the German Epheme- 
rides, that the Root attracts the Moiſture of the Earth, which, 
by the Benefit of the Sun's Rays aſcending into the Plant, flows 
down, by the Stalks and Fibres of the Leaves, into this natural 
Veſſel, as into a Reſervoir, till it is exhauſted for Man's neceſ- 
fary Uſe. Theſe Receptacles, till come to full Maturity, 
are Cloſed up at the Top with a fine Cover, which ſometimes 
falls abroad at the Preſſure of the Fingers, and yields the Poſſeſ- 
ſion of this ſweet, limpid, lovely, cool, and comfortable Li- 
quor ; and about fix or eight of theſe Receptacles are ſufficient 
to quench a Man's Thirſt, with all the Pleaſure imaginable. 

The Medicinal Virtues are as follows : 'The Root is of an 
aſtringent Quality; the Herb is cooling and moiſtening; and 
the expreſs d Juice may be of Service, with ſome proper diftill'd 
Liquor, internally, in burning Fevers; and externally in In- 
flammations, Eryfipelas, and the like, | 

It grows not far from Columbe, in moiſt and ſhady Woods. 


Raii hh, Plas... .-: 
Garz. ab Hort. 233. 


BANGUE, Offic. Park, 1624. 3 
C. a Coſta, 290. Raii Hiſt. 1. 159. Bangue Cannabi fimile, 
J B. 3. 440. Cannabis Indica trifoliata, frve Bangze Indorum, 

luk. Almag. 80. Phytog. 27 3. Cannabis neregrina, gemmis 
fructuum lngioribus, Bangue difta, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 433- Can- 
nabi familis exotica, C. B. 330. Com. Flor. Mal. 68. Althee 
alia ſpecies, foliis Cannabinis, a Garzia ab Harto dia, 
Herm. Hort. L. Bat. 26. Kalengi Cansjava, H. M. Tom. 10. 
119, Tab. 60. Tjyeru-Cansjava, Ejuſd. 121. Tab. 61. 
BANGUE. Dale. r 

Acoſta, who has deſcrib'd it, ſays, it is almoſt like Hemp, has 


a ſquare Stalk five Palms high, of a watry green Colour, hard to 


break, but not ſo hollow as the hempen Stalk ; but the Rind of 
it is as eaſy to be drawn into Threads as that of the other. The 
Leaves are like thoſe of Hemp, 


promoting Luft ; whence, fays J. Bouhine, it appears, 
this Herb has no Affinity with Hemp, tho” it ba very much like 
it; ſince Hemp, according to Drgſcorides, is of an hot and 
dry Nature, and extinguiſhes amorgus Deſires and Motives. 
Ray, from whom this Account is taken, ſays, he learned 
from Sir Hans Shane, that it is a different Plant from 


Ic grows. in Rade, and other- Mart of: ths B. Ee, 
where it is principally in Uſe. _ SEE ET AR 
- BANTEIA. The fame as VARLLIA, Which fer... 


BANISTERA, Houft. - n 
This was fo call'd from a famous Botaniſt, who loſt his Life 
in the Search of Plants in Virginia. We ave no Englib 
JJ „ Denon one 
It bath a papilionaceous Flower, wich is ſucceeded by one 
naked Seed, whoſe outer Membrane is extended into a winged 


Leaf, after the manner of the tpn 
ur mentions 8 of this F 2 5 4 PENS 
Theſe Plants are alt. of them Natives in the Parts 

of America, Where they; grow in the Woods, and twiſt them 
elves, round the Trunks of other Te. PB which ro 

near them.; ſome of, them grow four os hys Feet. big „ ad 
W. 2 | e 


« 


riſa much, to excite Urine,.and'proyoke to Venery. It grows CO n 
1 2 | 2113, O15 2 in Famgice hut the other two Sor plentiful | 
ch | 


Name of Baniftera to them. Miller's 


a ſax. is. the; Silver; Buſhy;;-Raii, 


others will riſe to the Height of ten, twelve 
dur muſt bs ſupported Þy other Plants, for they dam 
0 t 


The firſt, ſecond, and {third Sorts (row 


Te wi ts were collec 
. William Houftoun at Cart ? Oo 
We/t-Indies. Theſe Phans wer cally Kian in the & 
Sloane and Father Plumier, from the Ref 
Seeds have to thoſe of the Maple; but the Flower ch 
remarkably, from that of the Maple, the late oy 
with good Reaſon; ſeparated it from that Genus * 
BAOBAB, or rather Bafopag. An 9D Fe 
which Proſper Alpinus gives the following 88 77 
ſays he, is a Fruit as as a Lemon; it reſembles 0 
and contains black hard Seeds, whoſe Extremities ; a 
were, to the Form of a Demi-arch, Its Subſtance 1 
red, and of a pretty 12 acid Taſte. 7% 4.5 
newly taken from the Tree, is very grateful to the Tate 
thoſe Parts of Ethiopia which are ſcorch'd wich inf, 
eat, the richer Sort of the Inhabitants cored. t 7 
with Sugar. It is a great Cooler, and a very eflc 
Quencher of Thirſt. I am alſo inform'd, that in Einh. 
uſed againſt all hot Diſorders, and againſt all putrd f. 
but more eſpecially thoſe of the peſtilential Kind, The 
various Ways of uſing it in theſe Intentions ; for they 
eat its Pulp with Sugar, or drink its expreſs'd Juice with 
or take a proper Doſe of a Syrup prepar'd from it. At ( 
Cairo alſo, where the Fruit cannot be had freſh, they 
Pulp, reduced to a Powder, which is like an Earth of n 
Colour, and has an aftringent acid Taſte, not unlike ü 
Lemnian Earth. This Powder is alfo very much uſed by 
againſt peſtilential Fevers, Jittings of Blood, Lienteries 
ſenteries, and the Hepatic Flux; as alſo for ſtopping im 
Tate Fluxes of the es. Some for theſe Diſorders pre 
a Dram of this Earth, reduced to a fine Powder, and di 
in Plantain-water. Others exhibit it in Decoctions, and 
in Infuſions. I myſelf ſaw one of the Trees, which be 
Fruit, in a certain Nurſery ; and it very much reſemb 
Orange-tree, both with regard to its Leaves, its B 
9 Praſper Alpinus de Plantis Ægypti. 
ere is a ſort of Stone alſo, which, from its Reſend 
to this Fruit, is call'd Baosas Laripeun. | 
BAPTISECULA. A Name for the Cy axvs Mind 
BAPTISTERIUM. A Font, or Bath, to waſh in 
. BAPTUS.. A bituminous ſaft Foſſil, of an agrecable 
mention'd by Agricola. | 
BARA. Fofephus, in the third Chapter of his { 
Book concerning the Wars of the Fews with the Romans 
us a very fabulous and romantic Account of this Plant, 
following Words: On the North Side, ſays he, of tha 
© ley whi mpaſſes Macheron, at the Place call 


ples, by Sir 
Which 


ENCO 
« there is a Plant bearing the ſame Name, who reſen 
% Flame. Towards the Evening it emits reſplendent 
and retires when any Attempts are made to lay hold 
«© The only Means of preventing its Eſcape, is, to thr 
« Urine, or the menſtrual Blood, of Women upon it. 
* cannot touch it without dying, unleſs he has ſome « 
© Root of the ſame Plant in his Hand. But there is ft 
“ other Method diſcover'd of gathering it without Da 
5 dig all around it, till only a Part of its Rot 
“ mains fix d in the Earth; to this they tie a Dog, which 
«© making an Effort to follow the Perſon who tied hun! 
<< tears up the Plant, and dies immediately; and thus, by 
&© his own. Life, | faves, as it were, that of his Malt. 

< this. the Plant may be ſafely handled ; and has a pan 
c Virtue, of removing, from People all Dread of the.» 
<< they may be afterwards expoſed to in gathering it: Ju 
„ mons, which are nothing elſe but the Souls of the. 

<« which enter into living Men, and which would undal 
&« kill them, if proper Remedies were not uſed, are dib 
e and thrown out, as ſoon as this Plant is applied to te 
6&6 able Bagents.” ech i {4 rr 
BARACH FAN IS.  Rulandus. explains this b) 


OO COMET 0 RSS [dt ry (925% 
. BARAS, In A. A. Scuerinus, ſignifies the: fame 


TEE. deter The Mem! 
ronean Pi 4 as they are ca by Strabo, go by this mY 
5 The Beard, a Part ſo well known, that 


no Deſcriptiun. u ker 
 BARBA HIRCI, See Tango 
The Berk) Ne Gaſpar Bavbine, the J, Br 
2, 1he. Hara Jouis of : ene, the T 
chre lucens of John F . —— bs 5 at a 


3 R Medicinal Virtucy atzributed © | 
©, The Barks, Fevis, Plinis. forte Geſnerr, is-the A 
Species pf-Sumarts Parkes, 


B AR 


The Barka Jovis Plinii fore take to be the Oledfeer Ger- 


unc. Far linſon. 


he Bonpervidum majus is alſo call d by this Name. Raii 


Hf, Plont. 


ARBAREA, Offic. Ger. 188. Emac, 243 Rai Hiſt. i. 80g. 
hi $68, Mer, Fin. 14. Barkarea, Pſeudo-bunias, Merc. 


1.243. Pbyt. Bri | 14. Barbarea Carperitaria Chab. 278. 
wor; ors ple, Park. Theat. 819.  Erute Aas Jati- 


fil, fore luteo, | | | 
A, 2. 15. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 64. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 63. Buxb. 
WINTER-CRESSES. Dale. 


ö , "1 11 


This Fiſti is a little hard, and not eaſily digeſted; and a cer- 
tain Author fays, that the Wine wherein it hath been ſteep'd 
and boil'd, makes Men and Women barren. 
— 8 much Phlegm, Oil, and Salt, that is almoſt all 
Od A c 
It agrees, at all times, with young bilious People, thoſe who 
_ a good Stomach, and are uſed to much Exerciſe of 
7. Wy v8.4 5 2). a | 
UL REMARES. ; 
Barbel is a Fiſh of an oblong Form, and middle-ſized, and 
beſet with large and tender Scales. It was antiently conſe- 


crated to Diana, It breeds three times a Year. It is by 
ſome call'd Trigla, according to this Verſe: 


85 Accipiunt Triple ternd cognomina parts. | | 
This Fiſh is a little hard to be digeſted, by reaſon of ſome groſs 


Juices contain'd therein: In the mean time, theſe tame 
Juices make it very nouriſhing, and good durable Food. It 
has a good Taſte ; and the old Romans eſteem'd it very much, 
which made them put it amongſt thoſe that went at an ex- 
ceflive Price, as ſeveral faithful and true Hiſtorians have 
aſſured us. The Liver is that Part of the Fiſh that is moſt 
eſteem'd for the Goodneſs of its Tafte, and the Head next. 
But Galen ſpeaks ſlightly both of the one and the other, not 


de.. for the Diſeaſes of the Spleen, and for the nephri- ay _- account of the Taſte, but alſo Health. _ 


tic Colic. as 5 | 
Drogues. by | wy The Spawn of the Barbel, at ſome Seaſons of the Year, is a 
ths Herb grows ſpontaneouſly in moiſt and ſandy Places, moſt violent Vomit and Purge. | 
dd Walls, in Croſs- ways, Meadows, and on the Banks of BARDADIA. A Pound, Libra. Nulandut. 
nulets. It has the ſame V irtues and Qualities with the Creſſes. BARDANA MAJOR, Lappa, Offic. Bardana major, 
bi good for the Spleen, and cures the Scurvy, and Wounds. Ger. 665. Emac. 809. Raii Hiſt. 1. 332. Synop. 88. Schw. 
ks metimes uſed all alone, and ſometimes mix'd with other _ Bardana vulgaris major, Park. 1222. ppa major, * 
hs, Its Leaves, bruiſed, and infuſed with Wine and Sugar; rcium Dioſcorides, C. B. 198. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 146. Tourn. 
ke excellent for the Scurvy. The expreſs'd Juice of the Herb Inft. 450. Boerh. Ind. A. 146. Dill. Cat. 168. Buxb. 179. 
we: Defluxion of fetid-and ſcorbutic Humours in the Mouth, 


Pods, which are long, round, and tender, containing reddiſh 
zul: The Root is oblong, moderately large, of a ſharp 
grows in the Fields, and is cultivated in the Kitchen-gardens 
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Perſonata ſue Lappa major aut Bardana, J. B. 3. 570. $4 
feedings and Looſeneſs of the Teeth, and Excreſcences of Perſonata, Lappa major, Bardana, Chab. 5 14. BURDOCK. (> 
& Mouth; if the Gums are rubb'd with it. It is of a drying Dale. CE FA ina 
divlity; and cures impure and fetid Wounds, when mix'd with The Root of the great Burdock runs down deep into the 4* 
n yulnerary Ointments. The Herb, boil'd in Wine or Earth, prett and thick; of a blackiſh Colour on the | 


3 

Outſide, p | white within, from which ſpring many large 
Leaves cover d with a hoary Whiteneſs underneath, and green 
above; of a roundiſh Shape, yet pointed at the End, and hol- 
low'd in, next the Foot-ſtalk, indented about the Edges, and 
many times ſo large as to cover the Head and Face from the 
Sun. The Stalks are large and thick, full of a whitiſh Pith, 
ſomewhat downy, and often of a purpliſh Colour; they are 
divided into many Branches, on which grow ſmaller Leaves, 
and on their 'Tops a great Number of ſcaly Heads or Burs, the 
End of every Scale terminating in a hooked Point, by which 
it ſticks very tenaciouſly to Garments. From the Middle of 
theſe Heads ariſe hollow fiſtular Flowers of a purple Colour, 
and are ſucceeded by oblong, flattiſh, and angular brown 
Seed. This Plant _ every-where 3 7 — Way-fides ; and 
* in Fune and Fuly. Roots, Leaves, and Seeds, are 
The Roots are ſudorific and alexipharmic, and good in malig- 
| nant Fevers, and are therefore put in Quantity into the Agua 
Theriacalis. They are likewiſe uſeful againſt the Gout, and 
Pains in the Limbs. The Leaves, boil'd in Milk, and apply'd 
as a Cataplaſm, are good for the ſame Diſtemper. They are 
likewiſe good for Burns and Inflammations, and are one of the 
Ingredients of the Unguentum Populneum. The common Peo- 
= frequently apply them to the Feet and Wrifts in Fevers. 

he Seed, powder'd, and gen in white Wine, is good to 
provoke” Urine,” and help Fits of the Stone. Miller's Bot. 
DC ARDANA -ARCTIUM, Offc. Lappa major montana, 
capitulis tomentofis, ſeu Arctium, C. B. 198. Tourn. Inſt, 450. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 146. Dill. Cat. 162. Bub. 174. Hiſt. 


lk, cures Sciatic Pains, if Lint is ſoak' d in it, and apply 'd 
t to the Part affected: Of it, together with tepid Water of 
ve Oranges, an excellent Medicine is prepar'd, againſt the 
of the Feet and Knees; or Sciatic Pains. . Chabr. 

The Seed provokes Urine, and the Stone ; and may 
Ib be uſed in Sinapiſms and Veſicatories. Barthol. Zorn, 


nog. 
MARBARUM. An Epithet for a Plaiſter for green Wounds, 
imbonius Largus, | 
MBO TA, the Barbut. A ſmall River-fiſh, with a 
If large Head, It is generally about fix Inches long, or 


In the Choice of this Fiſh, take that which is well-fed, ten- 
þ delicious, and agreeable to the Taſte, It yields pretty 
Nouriſmment, and is eaſy enough of Digeſtion. | 

Ths Fiſh is a little too ſoft and viſcous. The Row, as well 
lat of the Eel-powt, is not to be eaten; for it will wor 
Luwards and downwards. | 

contains much Oil, Phlegm, and volatile Salt. | 
agrees, at all times, with young People of a hot and bili- 
Conſtitution. | ; 

_ RE MARK 8. 


him dall River-fiſh, well known to Fiſhermen, that lives 
oo 5 Slime: en, nice Palates * — 
much eſteem it, becau allege, .it 0 
Er tis fed. * 125 789 5 30. 
a nell-taſted, and very large, in Compariſon to the 
Nb of the reſt of its Body. Some: Authors aſſure us, 
© no other but this Part of the Fiſh, that is good to be 
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0 which runs by Tamworth in Warticiiſbirr. 


elch 


altera, cum capitulis villit, Chab. 5134. Per ſonata altera, cum 
capitulis villaſie, J. B. 3. 571. Perſonata montana, capitulis 
magir cc n Synop. 88. - WOOLLY-HEADED. 
RDOCKE: | $44 if 00 © j n 


n Tenerp on Food. Oxon. 3. 147. Bardana major altera, Ger. Emac. 810. 15 
a. —_ bis ui Hift. 1. 332. Bardana major, lanuginofis capitulis, Fark. i 


The Root aud Shed are yſed in Medieine, and ag Fe 1 
8 7b id in 


nal Brbels are to be preferr'd before the large; eas 
"eaſter Of D; prof large, 2 the Tooth-ach, if the DecoQion be held in 


mie of Digeſtion. They ſhould be alſo: taken im 
bes Water. There are two Sorts of chem, one' uf 
Ii e and the other not. n Wh. . 
nd eng ne: Nouriſhing, and even proves ſolid and duta- Dall. 
Ras an It is alſo look d upon to be god: for the! ARD. 
Nth and Stinging of venomous Creaturts::: They alſo 809 
"= _ Venereal Inclinations::\But I am nut cer 
del uu, ele Virtues, which: are attributed to it, are 

upon ſolid Experiment. FO ail eb 


17 0 E : | | n 
* Otke. Buydima miner, Ger. 664. Einac, 
\ « Xanthium 


— 


B A 


514. Hiſt. Oxon. fan, Park. 12 _ Buxb, zum Mar- 
ar CK, Malab. N. bra Let No. 5 p- 318. 
LOUSE-BUR. Dale. or [ | . 


F oW bas neee Do 1109 bY: 

This is a much ſmaller and lower. Pl nt than, the common 
Burdock, having uſually but one Stalk, and that not very 
much branched, growing ſomewhat more than a Foot high, a 
little downy, round, ,and full of black Specks; having its 
Leaves growing on long Foot-ſtalks, 
thoſe of Marſhmallows, but brqader, and not ſo long, waved 
about the Edges of a yellow-green Colour, ſomewhat rough 
on both Sides: The Flowers grew towards the Top, of a 
greeniſh Colour, and ſtaminous. The Seeds do not ſuccted 
the Flowers; but come forth among the Leaves; being long 
and roundiſh, full of large hooked Spines, divided into two 
Parts, each holding one long Seed. The Root is ſmall, fibrous, 
and periſhing, after it has ripened the Seed. | It grows but in 
few Places in England, and that only in a rich and fat Soil; 
particularly, it is found on the ſmall Common near Dultbibb, 
and gives its ripe Seed in September. rtr. 
It is but very ſeldom that this Plant is uſed, tho” Torhe com- 
mend it againft. ſcrophulous Tumors, the Juice being taken 
inwardly, and the Leaves apply d to the Swellings. Matthiolus 
extols it much, as an Herb of great Servite againſt the Leproſy: 
Miltar Bet. Of. Sadr | 

BARLERIA. un 88 

This Name was given to this Genus of Plants, by Father 
Plumier, in Honour of Jacobus Barelier of Paris, who was a 
famous Botaniſt. We have no. Engliſb Name ſor it; but the 
Inhabitants of the Iſland of Jamaica call it Jnap- dragon. 

The Characters are; | 1 | 

It hath a perſonated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
upper Lip or Creſt is erect, but the under is divided into three 
Parts; from whoſe Empalement riſes the Pointal in the binder: 
Part of the Flower, which afterwards becomes 2 quadrangular, 
oblong, membranaceous Fruit, with one Capſule, in which are 
lodged flat roundiſh Seeds. - | 

ler enumerates two Species of this Plant. (LIN 

I don't know, that any Medicinal Virtues are attributed. 

W mack oxi ae: Sant F 22329 aft £5 7 , 
" BARNA. Jobnſen explains this by Vas Vitreatum. I ſup- 

poſe be means a glaz'd Ver. 

FARNABUS. Rulandus explains this, if it may be call'd 
explaining, by Barnaas. Sal Petre Urinarium ; Urina Salis 
Petre ; Acetum acerrimum._.... 4 2 15 "I 

BARNACLES. Theſe are Birds very common in the 

North of England and Scotland, remarkable for being the Sub- 
je& of an extravagant Fable, _grayely related by Gerard, which 
18, that they. are produced from the Shell of a Fruit, which, 


: 


falling into the Sea, opens and lets out the young Barnacle. 
The Barnacle is à very rank, and highly alcaleſcent Food, 


and eſteem'd by ſome as a great Dainty. A | . 
I don't know whether. it is the ſame as the Yulpanſer, or 
different. See *V ULPANSER..,.. * \ ng 
BAROMETRUM, a. Barometer. An Inftrument for 
meaſuring, the Gravity of the Air. gs 
"© BARONES: Small Worms, called alſo Nepones by Jo- 
e 37 388 
BAROCS, 4s. Properly, . Gravity. Hippocrates fre- 
quently uſes this Word, to expreſs an uneaſy Senſayon of Weight 


or Gravity in any particular Parr. 
' Bagos ſignifies vehement, violent, acute, or heavy, in Me- 
dicinal Writers. 0 hy 95 b 


BARYECOIA, Bagunxeic, from Bagbs, dull, heavy, and 


* & 
1 


BARURAC, Glas. 


di, hear. Dulneſs of Hearing. 


' BARYOCOCCALON. - A Name for. the Stramonium, 


- — 


Thorn- apple, which ſee. Blancard. KT 6. COMMON BASIL. 
BARYPHONIA, Con gde, dull, beavy, and port, the be Baklicon of Hippocrater is, by molt Interpreters f 


n 
Abſinthium Latiſo- 


— 


Voice. Difficulty of Speaking. 
' BARYPICRON. A Nam for the 
lium,, Blancard.., ao ana SPAS. © $ 

BASAAL.. The Name of an Indian Tree, which grows 
in ſandy Places, eſpecially near Cochin. It flowers, and pro- 


k * 


duces Fruit, once F Year, from the firſt Year of its Bearing to 


the fifteenth. : ; A- N 0 ” 1 : Me , 
A Decottion of the tender Leaves. in Water, with an Addi- 


tion of Ginger, is uſed as a Gargariſm in AﬀeRions of the 
Fauces. "The Berries fry'd; in Butter are made into an Oint- 
ment, with which they anoint the Forchead and: Temples. of 
thoſe who are affected with a Phrenſy,. and with. very 

Effect, as they ſay. The Kernels of the ſame ill Worms. Ray, 


A il; %. ee e eee 1G 
SES. A tough , of the Colour, and almoſt, 
the Hatdiiefs, of Iron, which renders it dithcylt to be cut. 

BASANISMOS, B4oariouls, from , a Touch- 


Ay 


BASE 
11 uw. 2 — 2 

1 — G 

1 . 1 * 7 7 1 = . 

3 ut 4 - — 1 % 
K 18 - — 890 - 
- 
of 


— 


which are in Shape like 


incarn Wounds; tho' of late our Surgeons begin to ſubſti 


jus; but it is a moſt 


5 Hh. . 547. 


and Tops have a pleaſant fragrant Smell, eſpeciall W heng 


„ Al gredient in the Agua 


J "\ WY 
* 11 " 
N le 


It hath an annual Root: The Stalks are climbin 


* = N -. 


a purple Colour 2 The Leaves are round, thick. ecul of 
and of a dark-green Colour. From tt Foot-ſtalk Fans H 
des are'produced Spikes of Flowers, which are Ble, if 

— in — aft of the Spike: The Female Pn 

ar *C ded 7” 2 * - W. 
ons hard Sed. , 7 in en of which ena MP 
Aillun enumerates three Species of this Pant. There ;. . hin 
Medicinal Virtue attributed to this Plant, that I know ON — BA. 
-BASIATIO: The fame as AMPLEXAT10, which fe. nch 
L u,]. An ithet f. 2 co] pc 
ſerided by Etins. 0 | P * ora Colly rium, de- hC 
. LICA' VENA. The Bafilic Vein in the Arm. g: WMP. 
ENA. Fenn | £8, mi 
- BASILICON. An Epithet for an Ointment. o jo 80 
deſcribed in Atius Tetrabiblos, 8 Serm. 3. 7 8 aled b 
little different from that of the College. Quincy is therefor — 


miſtaken, when he attributes the Invention 


| f | 
It is thus prepared as directed by the College P it to M. uc. 


i. Taki of yellow Wax; fat Rein, and Pitch of ( 0g, up 
Pound and a half; of Oil, nine Ounces. MI 22 2 


gether into an Ointment by melting, S. A. te ſuper 


p diftingu 
The 3, 
ach ente 
of the g 
BASIU) 


| It hath been continued the ſame thto all the officinal Diſpen- 
ſatories, eſpecially thoſe of our College, and is much uſed to 


tute, for ſuch Intentions, Dreſſings that are not fo liable tc 
produce Fungofities, one of which is the following, 


ot. V © . N prope 
UNcaugwruün BasIIco FL AVU; The Yellny Rija mein 
N 5 Ointment. | 12 0 
Take of yellow Wax, and Refin of the Pine-tree, of adi kane 
three Pounds; of Straſburg Turpentine, twelve Ounces gurative; 
df Linſeed Oil, three Pounds fix Ounces. Melt W / ens, t 
over a flow Fire, and then put in three Pounds of Bu e 


bATEM/ 
W Avob: 


gundy Pitch, and let them all melt together into 
Ointment, S. A. 


This was never before in any officinal Diſpenſatory ; and 
hath the Reputation of a very eminent Perſon for its Autbe 
It ſeems, if any d was had in its Contrivance to 
ample, to have chiefly followed the Unguentum Aurtun 
Meſus; but this is a much neater Compoſitibn than that 
tho? both pretty nearly agree in Intention. Nicolaus hath, i 
deed; a Preſcription- under the Title of Unguentum Baſil 
Citrinum, which the Augu/tan Diſpenſatory hath tranſcribe 
but that is a very injudicious Medley of Ingredients of diffe 
Virtues, notwithſtanding Zwelfer takes a mighty deal 
Pains, in his Animadvertions, to direct the manner of ct 
pounding it. All the London Diſpenſatories, before the | 
have likewiſe retained from Moſue an Unguentum Bafilicon 
ed Mixture, and never uſed, : 
therefore very juſtly omitted here. Quincys Dt 

*: Baſilicon is alſo; an Epithet for a great many Compoſito 
to be found in the antient Medicinal Writers. It yn 
Royal. ** ＋ 242 2 

- BASILICUM. — | : 
Ocimum Baſilicum, Offic. Ocimum medium <citratun; 6 

Emac. 673. Ocimum vulgatius, C. B. Pin. 226. 8 
ourn. Inſt, 204. Boerh. Ind. A. 170, b 
Flor, Jen. 178. Ocimum medium vulgatius & nern, | 
3- 247. Chab. 419. Ocimum vulgare maj us, Park, * 
18. - Bafilicum, ſeu Ocimum, medium vulgatius, Hiſt, 


to be the Ammi, Biſhops- weed. But what now goes If 
Name, is a different Plant. : "bean 
This is a tender Plant, growing about a Foot high, p 
from the Bottom, having two ſucculent, round 
Leaves, ſet oppoſite! at a Joint on pretty long Foot- 
Shape like thoſe: of Pellitory of the Wall, but later!“ 
or nothing indented about the Edges ; the Stalks 
ſquare, ſomewhat heavy, not very full of Leaves, ? 110d 
their Tops thin verticillated Spikes of white galea 1 
ated Flowers, having two ſmall, round, green Len and 
C — — The Calyx 1 Not 
containing four, ſmall, round, | 


black „ hel 
ſmall, fibrous, and periſhing with the firſt he | 


1 
1 
bo 


rubbed; It is ſown- in Gardens, and flowers in 


Au - , 4 = 4 e 
Li tho” it has a fragrant, and to moſt a Rage 
but: little uſed in Phyſic. The Antients condemned i 
Uſe of it, as hurtful to the Sight. | Schroder fas 
the-Langs of Phlegm, and provokes the Menſes. dale 
Bryoiar Compeſito, ot i fe 
Miller's Bet. O. eee | 


f 
Bir nd friend] to the Head and Nerves. 


FA SLIDION. 
commended for the Itch. : 
L The Name of a liquid Collyrium mention'd hy 


SCUS, the Baſiliſk. A very poiſonous Serpent 
7 — Subject of many extravagant Fables. A Bird alſo 


s, that the Chymical Oil of Baſil is extremely Clufi, Chab. 259. 


The Name of a Cerate deſcrib'd by Galen, vulus Indicus Batatas dictus, 


Battatas occidentalis Indiæ, Park. 
Battatas Hiſpanorum, Parad, 517. Convol- 
ii Hiſt, 1. 728. Pluk. Almag. 
114. Convoluulus Indicus, radice tuberosd eduli, cortice rubro, 
Batatas dictus, Parad. Bat. Prod. 325. Indicus Orientalis In- 
hame, ſeu Batatas, Siſarum Peruvianorum, ſeu Battata Hi. 
12 Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 11. Battata radice tuberosd eſculentd; 

pinachiæ folio, flore albo, funde purpureo, ſemine poſt ſingulos 


Theat. 1 


: (bled to be produced from the Egg of a Cock, which is the flores fingulo, Cat. Jamaic. 53. Hiſt. 1. 150. Siſarum Pern- 


aifonous thing in Nature. 
| Chymiftry, the Philoſophical Sublimate Mercury is calPd 
Buffers. And a Stone goes by. this Name, which ſome 
Gumits have boaſted would kill Mercury, and congeal it 
4 der, without Fire. The Philoſopher's Stone is alſo 
101 by this Name. Paracelſus names the Venereal Diſeaſe 
1001088 Us. One of the Heads of that Muſcle of 
te Tongue called CERATOGLOSSUS, which fee. 
BASIS, Bax, from Bairw, to go. The Support of any 
kno, upon which it ſtands, or rather goes, according to the 
gene Import. Thus pe cpa calls the Sole, or Bottom 
te Foot, the Baſis of the Foot, in his Treatiſe de Articulis. 
te ſuperior Part of the Heart is, however, called its Baſis, 
» dflinguiſh it from the Apex, or ſmall Point. 
The Baſis of a Compound Medicine, is that Ingredient 
ch enters it in the largeſt Quantity; or ſometimes, which 
(„ the greateſt Importance. 
| MASIUM, a Kiſs. I don't know, that this Word belongs 
pee properly to Medicine, than to any other Science; but 
«ſometimes mentioned as a ready way of taking Infection in 
contagious Diſtempers ; eſpecially in Venereal Diſorders, 
en an Ulcer reſides in or near the Lips, of which there are 
ſe Inſtances, 
Feuratively it ſignifies an extemporaneous Tincture of Mars 
| ems, that, is of Steel and Copper, invented by Cloſſeus. 
Wellus. 
MTEMAN's PECTORAL DROPS. 
M ANODYNUM. 
BASSI COLICA. The Name of a Medicine in Scribo- 
d 4 Lorgus, compounded of Aromatics and Honey. Mar- 
8 Empiricus mentions it. It is taken notice of alſo by 
w and Actuarius. | 
AURA. Rulandus explains this by Semen. 
BATHMIS, gas, a Seat. Baſis, or Foundation. It is 
ty Hippocrates and Galen to expreſs a Sinus or Cavity of 
Me, which receives the Protuberance of another at the 
4 particularly thoſe at the Articulation of the Humerus 
na. . 
MTHRON, gap, or 84 der, as it is written in Hippo- 
Ws Treatiſe de Flatibus, The Seat, or Support. Thus, 
le Treatiſe juſt quoted, it is ſaid, that the Air is the Sup- 
of the Moon. 
brim alſo ſignifies the Scamnum Hippocratis, an Inftru- 
invented for the Extenſion of fractur d Limbs. The 
dans Have laid it aſide at preſent, and make uſe of more 
modious Inſtruments, The Curious may ſee a Deſcription 
In Oritafius de Machinamentis, Cap. 29. Scultetus alſo 


4 It, | 


A * A Name for the Abfenthium latifo- 

card. 

ITHYS. A Sort of Cheeſe which People of Diſtinction 

me uſed to eat. Galen ſays it is the beſt Sort of Cheeſe ; 

| * x all Sort of Cheeſe, it is the beſt Aliment. De 

. Cacuttat. Lib. 2. Cap. 17. 8 

_ A — I 

Ns. 0 MORON. The Raſpberry. Blancard. 
PeTis, The Crithmum is thus called, and alſo Ba- 


ö alfo the Thornhack. See RAIA. 
Paten makes mention of this Fiſh, and directs the 
als Peſſary to be uſed in a Redundance of the 
__— The ſame as BATTITURA, which ſee. 
TR Some? a Bramble, or Briar. | 
yof G IOIDES. This is, 2 to Blancard, a 
| TT? reſembling the Ranunculus. 

ES. A Sort of Stone, which takes its Name 
» 2 Frog, as the Bufenites does from the Toad. 
f vt I know of. | 


A Name for the RanuncuLvs; 


See BALSA- 
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I 
ek US, re,, is an inflammatory Tumor, 


Li, oy 1 Teague, eſpecially in Children. P. 
. 26. ee : 

ing > oh the Parts under the Tongue, eſpecially of 
es, Tetrab. 2. Serm. 4. Cap. 37. See Ra- 
AT. | 
as, 44 HISPANICA: 


C. B. Pin. gr. J. B. 2. 790. 


Ping, * 5 Batatas 


vianum, frve Battatas Hiſtanorum, Ger. Emac. 925. Fettca, 
vuigo Batata, Piſ. 93. N Braſilienſibus, Marcy. 16. 
Kappa-kelengu, Hort. Mal. 7. 95. SPANISH POTA- 
TOES. | 

They are uſed either boil'd or roaſted under the Aſhes, They 
are of a fine Taſte, and by ſome preferred to our Turneps. If 
OO taken new, and bruiſed, and macerated with a lit- 
tle Water, they ferment of their own Accord, and produce 
a Drink uſed by the Inhabitants of Braſil. | 

They grow ſpontaneouſly in Newforndland, and the neigh- 
bouring Iſlands ; whence they were firſt brought into Spar, 
and thence into other Countries of Eurape, Rai: Hiſt. Plant. 

BAT TATA VIRGINIANA, Offic. Park. Theat. 1383. 
Battata Virginiana, five Virginianorum, & Pappus, Ger. 781. 
Emac. 927. Papas Americanum, J. B. 3. 621. Papas Ame- 
ricanum Pycnocomum, Opanank Inſulæ Virginie radix Chunno, 
Chab. 52 F Papas ſeu Battatas Virginianum, Park. Parad, 
517. Solanum tuberoſum eſculentum, C. B. Pin. 167. Prod. 
89. Raii Hiſt, 1. 675. Synop. 3. 265. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 522. 
Tourn. Inſt. 149. Elem: Bot. 124. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 67. 
Rupp. Flor. Jen. 37. Buxb. 306. VIRGINIA, COM- 
MONLY CALLED IRIBH POTATOES, Dale. 

In Virginia it grows fpontaneouſly, but with us is cultivated 
in Gardens. It flowers in the Months of Zune and July. Its 
Root is only in Uſe ; and that too in the Kitchen, but never 
in the Shops. It ſeems to agree, as to its Qualities, with the 
Spaniſh Potatocs, but is ſomewhat narcotic. Dale. 

You are to chuſe thoſe which are large, plump, tender, red- 
diſh without, and white within, and of a good Taſte, like that 
of an Artichoke. 


They nouriſh the Body, moiſten much, and allay the ſharp 


Humours of the Breaſt ; but yet produce groſs Humours, and 


.cauſe Wind. 


They contain a little Salt, but much Oil and Phlegm. 
They agree at all times with young bilious People, and thoſe 
in general, whoſe Humours are very ſharp, and much agitated. 


REMARKS. 


Potatoes are by ſome called Earth Pears ; becauſe they grow in 
the Earth to the Branches of the Root that bears them. 
They were brought originally from the Country of Tapi- 
nambour, in India, and they are now much uſed for Food. 

They are nouriſhing enough, and allay the ſharp Humours of 

the Breaſt by their oily and balſamic Principles, which are apt 
to unite to thoſe Parts that want recruiting, and to embaraſs 
the ſharp, Salts that vellicate the Breaſt. I hey produce groſs 
Humours, and Wind, becauſe they contain a viſcous and 

- thick Juice. Lemery on Foods. 

Potatoes are extremely emollient, and conſequently good to 
prevent and cure Diſorders proceeding from, or attended 
with, a Rigidity or Stricture of the Fibres. Hence it is a 
very proper Food for thoſe who uſe much Exerciſe. 


BATTATA ee Le. —— de Canada, 
Park. 1383. Parad. 516. Flos ſolis pyramidalis, parvo flore, 
tuberosd * 3 Indicum eee e Ger. . 
753. Raii Hiſt. 1. 35: Flos ſolis tuberoſus Indicus, ſive 
1 Canadenſis, Grifl. Virid. Luſitan. Corona ſolis, parvo 
fore, tuberosd radice, Elem. Bot. 391. Tourn. Inſt. 489. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 102. Helianthemum Indicum tuberoſum, C. B. 
277. Helenium Indicum tuberoſum, H. R. P. 85. Chryſan- 
themum Indicum, radice _ Herm. Hort. Lugd. * 
142. Pluk. Almag. Chryſanthemum perenne majus, foliis 
He r Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 23. Gen. 
themum Canadenſe ftrumoſum, Florent. Schw. Cat. Leyd. 22. 
Flos ſolis Farneſianus, ſtue After Peruanus tuberoſus, Col. Ecyh. 
2. II. Flos folis tuberoſus, ſeu Flos Farneſianus, Aldin. 91. 
JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, Dale. | 

It is cultivated in Gardens, and only applied to culinary 
Uſes. 

BATTITURA. The Squamz or Scales of Metals, which 
fly off, whilſt under the Hammer. ; 

BATCIA. According to Blancard, a Name for the Paſti- 
naca Sylveſtris. Rs 

BAUDA. A Veſſel for Diſtillation. Rulandus. 

BAUHINIA. Mountain Ebony. Yulgs. | 

This Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, in Honour of 
the two famous Botaniſts, John and Caſpar Bauhine. 


The Characters are; 4 
It hath a polypetalous anomalous Flower, conſiſting of five 


ca Camotes, Amoter, & Ajes etiam dicta or more Leaves, which are diſpoſed on one Side; from: the. 


9 L Flower- 
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8 it relaxes the Veſſels of the Uterus, 


| Flower > ariſes the incurved Pointal, accompanied wich ſeveral 


Stamina of the ſame Form, which afterward becomes a Pod in- 
cloſing Kidney-ſhap'd Seeds 8 
N Aller enumerates ſeven Species öf this Plant. | 
— BAUL, Urine. Ruldndus. .. wag Nen 
BAURAC. The Arabic Word for Nitre; or for any Salt. 
Rulandus. Hence Borax took its Name.. 
' BAXANA. An Indian Plant thus diſtinguiſh'd. 0. 
 Baxana Arbor venenata, J. B. Arbor fructu venenato, Radice 
venenorum antidoto, C. 8B. W 1 
Near Ormuz in Queionne, a defart Iſland, there is a Tree 
call'd Baxana, the ſmalleſt Quantity of whoſe F ruit ſuffocates 
the Perſon who taſtes it. The fame Effect is alſo produced by 


remaining a Quarter of an Hour under its Shade. But, fince 


the Root, Leaves, and Fruit of this Tree, which is call'd Rar 
buxit, are, in other Countries, Antidates againſt all kinds of 
Poiſons, theſe Circumſtances to me appear improbable. aii 
„1 28 AY 1 

DALSIS, gd, from BAN, to ſuck, or milk. 
Suction, or Milking. 3 f REI 
BDELLA, g. A Horſe leech. Hippocrates, in his 


ſecond Book of Prerrhetics, ſeems to mention the ÞSiaan, as a 


Cauſe of Bleeding at the Fauces. As it is not very eaſy to 
conceive how this Animal ſhould get to that Part, ſome have 
thought that SSiaae, in this Place, ſignihes a varicoſe Vein, as 
it does in Dzoſcorides. But Galen contradicts this, and ſays it 
feally means a Horſe - leech, which may accidentally get thi- 
© Leeches, when [wallow'd, are eſteem'd of bad Conſequence : 
Therefore Celſus adviſes to drink, by way of Antidote, Vinegar 
with Salt, I. 5. C. 27. ; 2 
We know that a Leech has been ſwallow'd, when the 
Mouth of the Stomach has a > wy party being · ſuck'd and 
bitten. Sometimes alſo, when the Leech fixes on the Throat, 
the Patient, in Spitting, brings up a florid Blood. Brine, the 
Succus Cyrenaicus, the Leaves of Silphium or Beets; with 
Vinagar, or Snow uy un in Poſca, (a Mixture * Water and 
are proper iſlodgi bringing them away. 
The * muſt alſo uſe 7 - 
Vinegar. and Vitriol. which fix on the inner 
Side of the Throat, may be diſlodged by ordering the Patient to 
fit up to the Neck in warm Water, hold cold Water in his 
Mouth ; for will come out forthwith in Queſt of a cold Li- 
or, to which have been accuſtom'd. Some preſcribe Bugs 
bret) for thoſe who have ſwallow'd Leeches ; but, ſays Galen, 
I never had Occaſion for 1 them, ſince I found Gar- 
lick effectual in theſe Paul. gineta, L. 5. C. 36. 
-] don't know, whether Paulus means, by x«y«s, Bugs, 
Cimices, as Cernarius has tranſlated it; or a ſort of Hypericum, 


. CalPd by Disſcarides x4exs. See HirkuDo. 


BDELLERUM, according to Fohnſon, alſo ſignifies a 
Horſe-leech. 

BDELLIUM, Offc. Park. Theat. 1571. C. B. Pin. 503. 
J. B. x. 317. Chab. 73. Mont. Exot. 11. Bdellium onnium 
auctorum, Hai Hiſt. 2. 1844. Baellium gummi, Ind. Med. 18. 
GUM BDELLIUM. Dale. 

Baellium is by ſome call'd Madelcon, by others Bolchus. It 


is the Tear of a Saraceman Tree. 
The Marks of its Goodneſs are, a bitter Taſte, Tranſpa- 


' rency, a Reſemblance of Bull's-glue, a Fatneſs of the inner- 


moſt Parts, and an Eaſineſs to be ſoften'd ; its being free from 
Chips and Dirt ; with a Fragrancy in Suffumigations, like the 
8 * . * 


here is another kind of Badellium, which is of a black 


Colour, and dirty, in large Graitis, made up into Maſſes: This 
is i from India. There is alſo a dry, reſinous, leaden- 
colour'd Sort, which comes from Petra, and is next to the beſt 


in Ef | 


It is adulterated with a Mixture of Gum; but what is thus 
vitiated has not that Bitterneſs of Taſte, nor Fragrancy in Suf- 
fumigations, which belongs to the — and genuine. 

It is of a heating, mollifying Virtue, diſcuſſes Hardneſſes, 
Tumors about the I hroat, and an Hydrocele, if it be diluted 
with faſting Spittle. Uſed in a P , or by way of Suffumi- 
brings away 
Birth, and all manner of Humidities, - Being drank, it 


breaks the Stone, and provokes Urine : It is given with Succeſs 


in a „and to thoſe who are bitten by venomous Crea- 
tures. It is good alſo in Ruptures, Convulſions, Pleuriſies, and 
erratic Flatulencies ; and is an edient in Malagmas that are 
compoſed againſt Hardneſſes, Nodoſities of the Nerves, 
They bruiſe it, and work it up with Wine, or warm Water. 
Diasſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 80. | 
Arabians call Bdellium Motel, not IMolechil, as the 
Tranſlator of ' Serapion, whom all follow, reads it. Every one 
knows, that it is a ſweet-ſcented Gum of an Arabian or Indian 
Tree. The Arabian had another Mockel, which was the Fruit 
of a kind of Palm-tree. Serapio treats of both Sorts in two 


iſtinft Chapters. Avicema comprehends them both in one 
— they agree in nothing but the Name; but for 


2 *+.0 


| — they cl one the Mokel of Maca, . 


of Water and Nitre, or 


BDE 


other the Maockel o 
» Braſſavolus, w 


cenna into the ;Fudean and Arabian; for Avi f we 
the Judean 2 which is a Gum, — 


Ju Bgelliym, the Sclavian and the Arabian; therefore « 
thet of "Fudean. was common to both forts of Gur 
order to diſtinguiſh them from the Fruit of that Nene. 7 
many Indian and Arabian Simples were, by the Antients 
E g. Ares Bags as, uf of baba ad 
into Syria. Marce y | 
thncio Simgles wind ndliaiicne, OS ant 
Hdde & Aromaticas Species quas mittit E ous; 
r 
4e aromatic Simples ſent from the EH, o 
8e ſerve their Fragrancy in Fudean Boxes 2 Nen * 
Syrien, for in the Greet Geographers alſo Zveia New 
(Syria Palæſtina) means Fudea. The ſame Species were ce 
Indian, from the Place w they grow; and Syrian or 
dean from the Markets or where they were old; 
that the Judean Bdellium was the, ſame with the Syrian 
which there were, two Kinds, the Indian and Arabian. He 
er, Avicenna ſeems to be of Opinion, that the Fudean Z 
1um was different from the Arabian and Sclavian ; for he wr 
that there was the Sclavian_Bdellium, and the Arabian, bel 
Judaan. By a like Miſtake, Dioſearides made the $ 
ard, which is the ſame with the Indian, a different Th 
le ſeems alſo to make three Kinds of Bdellium, and his 
count of them is pretty confuſed. . He ſays it is the Tear 
Saracenian Tree, that is, an Arabian Tree, pellucid, and 
the Colour of Bull's-glue; He then adds, that there y 
dirty and black Kind, made up in Lumps, which was bre 
from India. Laſtly, he ſubjoins, that there was a dry, reſi 
5 [vzoriaor} Sort brought from Prtra. Perhaps, b 


udea. | 


udean, Avicenna meant the Petræan, as Pliny ſometimes 
IldJeziar by Fudeum, and mentions Petræa Judæa 

Stephanus makes Petra, which gave Name to Arabia Petr 
City of the Third Palaſtina, whieh, it is certain, was Ju 
Avicenna, in another Place, mentions a Bdellium of an 
colour, which may probably be the ſame with the Perg 
Dioſcorides, which he calls vToziaor, bypopelium ; for d 
dian is black, but the :frabian of the Colour of a Man's 
or like tranſſ t Wax. | 
All the Greet Authors, ſince Diaſcoridet, knew no 
than two Kinds of Bdellium, which are, as they call then 
Exvubendy x, Aeg f , the Scythian and Arabian; k 
Galen, Aatiu, P. Agineta, and others. As to the 5 
they give the very ſame Account of it, which Dioſcori 
of the Indian; ſo that it is plain, that their Zubin 
ſame with Dioſcorides's 'Ivd\ixev. By xv, mult be 
ſtood what is brought out of Indo-ſcythia, or Southern d 
at the Mouth of the Indus. The Author of the Periplu 
that Bdellium is brought from thoſe Parts. 
Since Avicenna and Serapio make a Difference betvd 
Bdellium Fudaicum (of which one Sort is the Arabian) 
Bdellium Meccenſe, which they will have to be the b 
Tree; and as every one knows, that Mecca 1s in Ark 

pears, that there are two Kinds of Arabian Bdellum, 
9 — and the other the Fruit of a Tree. And 4vi . 
ſelf, in the ſame Chapter, takes Notice allo of 2 / 
Meccenſe, which was the ſame with the Judaicun, # 
not the Fruit of a Tree; and this probably was the! 
that which Dioſcorides ſays was brought from Pars; , 
the general Opinion, that the modern Mecca was the 
the Antients. It was formerly a very noted Emponim 
dian and Arabian Commodities, which were 9 
from Albus Vicus, a Port of the Arabian Gulph. a} 
the Indian Bdellium was the ſame as that which PA 
came from Petra ; at leaſt, it is certain, that od 
follow'd Dioſcorides, underſtood him in thatSenſe, n. 
two Kinds of Badellium, the Arabian, and the 4 |; 
they call the Scythian. The firſt, then, in Goodnt®, 
Arabian ; and of an inferior Sort was the 2 
brought from Petra, an Emporium of Arabia. be ws 
cannot deny but the Words of Dioſcorides ma) 30 
of three Kinds of Bdellium. - Pliny reckons Moe 
lonian, the Median, and the Bactrian. 600 

As to the Word þSiaao, Baellium, it comes 1 
brew 1-712 Bedolach ; for g is the * 
AA the Primitive. Damocrates, in the Au | 
riplus, calls it 82am. Marcellus Enpiricuj, 

10 —— Crocon atque Bedellam. $ [ate N 

I am not ignorant, that moſt of the Jewiſh of th 
pound the Arabian "nar a Pear] ; but 1-9 
underſtood by it a Spice, and the Matter itſelf h., | 
Far of this Bedolach the Greeks coin d their #* chang 
xs, to bgnify Bdellium ; for w and þ age oſten 


mother Nor is it to be wonder d; that two Words of differ- 


ſt Sounds, but fi ifying the ' ſame Thing, ſhould have the 


dne Original, as that BH and wider; ſhould both come 
from Bedolach. For, after the ſame manner, out of one H. 
tao Word und Abaloth, ſome made dydnauyo ( Agal- 
hum) ; others from the ſame Word, contracted into Aloth, 
made & x8 ( Aloe). The Country of Hawilach M17, or Cha- 
vile, Genefis 2. 11- where the Bedolach Gong may as well be 
uten for India as Arabia. All the Characters there given 
hclong alſo to India; for India too exports Gold and the Onyx- 
dane. There is frequent Mention made of the 5rvxim Aubia in 
the Author of the Periplus, which Stone is brought out of India. 
The TAL (E — a People of India, are not far diſtant 
fom this Country of Havila; they are ſo call'd by Epiphanius. 
The antient Periege/is, or Itinerary, of the World, takes No- 
tice of 'EviAiTau ( Euilite). India then produces Bdelleum, 
that is, Bedelach. But the Characters belong to Arabia in a 
more eminent ee 5 
te), or the Na (Chaulotet ), of Eratoſthenes ; there is 
10 the pureſt Gold. The fineſt Bdellium is that of Arabia, 
which is tranſparent, and of the Colour of Wax. Bedella 
« is a Tree in India and Arabia, the Tear of which is beſt in 
« fabia, being light, fat, and like Wax throughout; but the 
« Indian is dirty, black, and in bigger Lumps. Iſidorus. 
foicama ſays the Arabian Bdellium is red, of which the An- 
tients ay nothing; but perhaps he only means a Wax-colour. 
W 70 *ApgBixey dravyts Ts Y Farb- „The Arabian 
« Bdellivm is tranſparent and yellow.“ Aetivs, Lib. 3. 
From what has been ſaid, it appears, that the Bdellium of the 
Antients was that fort of Gum which the Portugueſe now call 
Cm Haim. It is the Tear of a Tree, whitiſh, reſinous, tranſ- 
arent, inclining to the Colour of Frankincenſe, which, 
droken, appears of a Wax-colour, in Grains like Frankincenſe, 
hut bigger: The Oriental, or Indian, is dei ( Hadrobo- 
im) in great Lumps. Salmaſius de Homonym. Hyl. Jatric. 
. 109. 

| is is a Gum of a reddiſh-brown Colour, deeper- than 
rh, and of a tougher and more tenacious Conſiſtence; and 
þ dificultly diſſolved in any Liquor, coming neareſt to M 
InScent, but not ſo pleaſant ; of a bitteriſh hot Taſte. hat 
mes from Turky and India, is by much the beſt. There 
another So1t, which comes from Guiney, that is whiter, in 
ure round Drops, of little Scent ; but this is leſs efteem'd. 
Ve ue quite Strangers to the Tree which produces this Gum. 
de beſt Accounts which we have, is, that it is a thorny Tree, 
th Leaves like thoſe of the Oak. 

This Gum is of an heating and drying Nature, helpful againſt 
dogs and Impoſtumations of the Lungs, provokes Urine and 
e Catamenia, expels the Birth and After-birth. Outwardly it 
| uſed in diſſolving and diſcuſſing Plaiſters. Miller's Bot. 
/ 


Goffroy ſays, that both Sorts undoubtedly come from A/ 


ome efteem the Bdellium of the Antients to be the Gum 
ne of the Moderns. 
Pliny, H. N. L. 12. c. 9. ſays, that this Tree is prickly, 
ck, and as high as the Olive-tree ; and that it bears Leaves 
1 Ye evergreen, and very like thoſe of the Oak. The 
Not of this Gum is pure, yellowiſh, of a bitter Taſte, and 
I 3grecable Smell ; it is tranſparent when broken. Tt is fat, 
wuluble, ſoon catches Fire, and is eaſily melted. That which 
pack and impure is good for nothing. See Job. Fac. Wecker. 
io. Sec, L. 1. Seft. 17. Galen gives it the Epithets Ara- 
a Scythian ; Pliny that of Bactrian, E. 6. C. 16. & L. 
| E alſo, L. 7. C. 4. gives it the Epithet Bagtrien, 
zer trom the . — of Bactria, or from the River Ba- 
4 not far from Judea. Some are of Opinion, that Bdel- 
0 Myrrh are produced by one and the fame Tree, and 
© is no Difference between theſe two Drugs. Monardes 
| Opinion, that it is the true Anime. See Matthiol. Comment. 
1 Dioſeor. C. 70. Ruel, L. 1. C. 57. Ol. Worm. Mu- 
22 . 23. Job. Dan. Mylii Antidotar. Med. 
Fax 2. C. 9. Georg. d Turre de — 4 Plant. 
"Wh Paul. Amman. Manudu#t. ad Mater. Mad. p. 128. 


* J. Med. Ac. ſtops the 
* Flux of the Menſes and the — tho? tis 
* 4 uſed internally. Externally, it ſoftens, diſcuſſes, 
"tes all Kinds of Swellings and Apoſtems, cures 
ounds, and injured Arteries. In the Shops it is made 
iments: It many ſoftening and diſcufling Phiſters and 
Mer. t is alſo in the Misbridate, the Emplaſt. de Me- 
Nice 2 — Nicol. Alexandrin. Emplaſt. Cero- 
i Sticlic Croll. Emplaſt. Diaphoret. Myn/. 
alex " Ammoniacum Foreſt. the Ceratum Matricale, or 
Boten * + the Unguent. Apoſtolorum Avicem. - Barthol. 


rec 


Degree; there are the People Xavairar Chau- 


8 
DELL OS, 8/axG-. The Smell of a Lamp juſt extin- 
guiſh'd. Ie ſignifies alſo a Diſcharge of Wind by the Anus, 


ence, ö 
- BDELYGMIA, N, or BAN or BMNbeln. 
A horrid, diſagteeable, and fetid Smell, ſufficient to induce a 
Nauſea; or, as it is uſually exprefs*d,. to turn the Stomach ; 
ſuch as that of ſome Ulcers,” or Excrement. ' Bod 
BECABUNGA. A Name for the ANAGALL1s Aqua- 
TICA, Brook-lime, which ſee. 


BECHICA, þnx-x2; from gig, a Cough. All Medicines 
which are * to relieve Coughs, are call'd by this Name. 
It is particularly apptopriated to feveral ſorts of Troches, to be 


found in the Compflers of Diſpenſatories, and ſignifies the ſame 
as Pectoral. | 2 


TRocnisct BEcuici AI BI: The white Pedtoral Loxenges. 
From the College. 


Take of fine Sugar, one Pound ; of white Sugar-candy, 
half a Pound; of Florentine Orrice-root, half an Ounce ; 
of Liquorice-root, ſix Drams ; of Starch, one Ounce and 
an half; and make them into ſmall Lozenges, with a ſuf- 
ficient Quantity of the 1 . of Gum Tragacanth, 
made in Roſe- water. On Occaſion may be added Amber- 
griſe and Muſk, four Grains of the firſt, and three of the 

tter. 5 | 

Thbeſe are in all the old Diſpenſatories in the ſame manner, 

without Alteration. ,' They are pretty much uſed for Coughs, 

and Defluxions of Rheum. Some add to them Ambergriſe 
and 'Muſk, which makes them ſerviceable to ſweeten the 

Breath. But they are of no great Efficacy to any Purpoſe, and 

may ye taken at Pleaſure. 

-* This is directed very little different in the Edinburgh Diſpen- 

ſatory. DE 

: White PECTORAL LoZzENGES. 


9 3 From Quincy. 
Take of the Four greater cold Seeds, huſk'd, of each one 
Ounce and an white Poppy-ſeeds, and Pine- nuts, of 
each one Dram; Orrice and Starch, in fine Powder, of 
each three Ounces ; fine Sugar, ſeventeen Ounces : Beat 
the Seeds into a Paſte ; then put to it the Powders, and 
make all into a due Conſiſtence, with a Mucilage of Gum 
Tragacanth and Roſe-water, to cut out into Lozenges. 


This is a much'better Compoſition than that under the ſame 
Name in the College Diſpenſatory; and if ſweet Almonds were 
in the room of the Pine-nuts, it would be yet more grateful. 
This is from the Pharmacopœa Regia of Zwelfer, who like- 
wiſe makes a red e by adding to this two Ounces of 
Bole; which, with the Whole, is very good againſt the Heart- 
burn, and is the ſame, if not a better Remedy, in that Caſe, 
than ſome which are frequently advertiſed in public Places 
with great Encomiums. | 


TRocniscit BECHICI NIGRI : The black Pettoral Loxenges. 
| From the College. 


Take of the Juice of Liquorice, and of white Sugar, of each 

a ten Drams; of Gum Tragacanth, and ſweet Almonds, 

blanch'd, of each fox Drams ; and make them into Lo- 

zenges, with a ſufficient Quantity of the Mucilage of 
Quince-ſceds, made with Rofe-water, S. A. | 


In the Han Di ſpenſatory this is clogg'd with many other 
In 8 de e the College hath it exactly as here, 
and there aſcribes it to Nhazes for its Author. The Auguffan 
Collection hath alſo many other Compoſitions of the ſame Form 
and Intention; but they have not Reputation enough to con- 
tinue them down to the preſent Practice. Theſe are much 
more effectual than the former, to · ſtop by > en tickling 
Rheums, but not quite fo grateful to take. e powder the 
Tra th, but that is very tireſome, and will not make up 
ſo h, as if it be gradually open'd with Roſe-water, 


enough to beat up, with the Almonds into a Paſte, and after- 


wards with the other Ingredients. ' | 
The Edinburgh Diſpenſatory directs this different from the 
Take of the [us of Liquorice, two Ounces ; Balfam of 
Tolu, and Calamita, each a Dram ; white Sugar, 
half a Pound ; Mucilage of Gum on, made with 
Hyſlop-water, ſuch a ian as will, with the requi- 
ſite Art, make the Whole into Lozenges. | 


Quincy desde a Troche with the ſame Title, the Prepara= 

tion of which is as follows : Tk 3 

Take of the Four greater cold Seeds, huſk*d, of each two 
Ounces ; white Poppy-ſeeds, one Ounce ; pour upon mow 


B E H 

iu a Marble Mortar, a ſufficient Quantity of Jujce of / Li- 
quorice, diluted to the Conſiſtence of ax Ae with Roſe- 
water, to make them into a ſoft Pulp; which drive thre” 
a Sieve with more Pulp of Liquorice, four or five Quaces ; 
and to them put firain'd Stotax, one Ounce ; Powder of 
_ Orrice, three Ouices of Aniſe arid Fennel-ſceds, of each 
© one Ounce ; fine Loaf-ſfugar; two Pounds and an half; 

and make all into a Paſte. f 944 


This is likewiſe from Zwelfer, and greatly exceeds that of 
our College. It is an excellent good Fectoral Lozenge, and 
uſeful in all Coughs whatſoever, to be taken at Diſcretion. | 

BECHION, a Name for the Twffilago, Coltsfoot, becauſe 
it has the Reputation of being good tor 22 hs. | 

BECIOIS, Guis, or Bnxe0rs, is explain d by Galen TeBa- 
Tiors, Sheep. | 1 

BECUIBA NUX. : . : ©" 
This Nut is as 38 2 Nutmeg; and of a brown Colour: 
It conſiſts of an oily Kernel, incloſed in a woody brittle Huſk. 
A Balſam is drawn from it, very much eſteemed in Rheumatic 
and Paralytic Caſes. It is brought from Braſil. Geoffrey. 

BEDEGUA. Amongſt the Arabians, this was the Name 
for a Species of Thiſtle. Rai: Hift. Plant. Blancard ſays it 
was the Spina ALBA. | 

BEDEGUAR. The P of the Roſa Syl- 
veftris are thus called by ſome Writers on the Materia Medica: 

he Aſhes of theſe, burnt, are ſaid to be effectual in the Gravel 
and Dyſury ; and to incline the Perſon, who lies upon them, to 
ws Rau Hift. Plant. Dale. 

EENEL, an evergreen Shrub, which grows in Malabar. 

A Liniment is prepared of the Riot of this, boiled in Oil 
of Seſamum, which is ſaid to be good for Head-achs, and 
effectual in removing inveterate Pains in the Limb. 

BEESHA, a Species of the Bambu, which grows in Mala- 
zar. A Decoction of this is uſed in Obſtructions of the Menſes ; 
a8 3 Eroſions of the Gums, and Tooth-ach, by way of 

BEGMA, Sue, from 835, a Cough, in Hippocrates ſig- 
nifies both a Cough, d a by © 2 os 

7 1 4 7 5 yer Pos Size _ — with a 
ind, ine a Pulp like the Strawberry. 
Rat Hip, Plant: 225 15 * , 5 

BEHEM. 6. t | 5 

The Root Bebem, as it is delivered to us by the Arabians, 
has been the Occaſion of no ſmall Miſtake on account of its 
H „ or under the ſame Appellation with the 
H atyl. Been and Ben are erroneouſly made to be ho- 
monymous with the Balanus MAyrepſira. Name of this 
Root in Arabic is Bebem, and Albehem. The Greeks pronounce 
it T#X5{ ( Bechem), becauſe they expreſs the Arabic, he, by 
M, as Teuagyurds for Tamarbendi. Hence, in Charito, and 
other Phyſicians of later Ages, we read of the Tex8 Azvx0y 
and tubes r, © the white and the red Bechem, which muſt be 
underſtood of this Arabian Bebem, which is of two Kinds, 
white and red. Therefore Aicenna, where he treats of them, 
expreſſes the Name, in the Title, in the Dual Number, Behe- 
men, and compriſes them both under the following Deſcription ; 
that they are ligneous Pieces of dry'd Roots, ſhrunk and ſhri- 


vell'd up, and are of two Kinds, the white and the red. The - 


later Greeks make alſo two Kinds of Hermodactyls, the white 
and the red; and, for the moſt part, they uſe the Term Hermo- 
dach for the Arabian Babem, tho* what the Arabians call Her- 
modattyl be quite another Thing. e in his Antidote 
qua wagyaers Galeni, has it thus in the Greek Copy, as Fuch- 
fius aſſures us: MT*tp. dA pU,w 1d tmrAsyopere True EgHo- 
Sdx]yac. waxes. In the King's Manuſcript we ſound written, 
on that Place, | Agwodax]yas awxs w spulgs. That antient Copy 
always reads Af A for 'EguoSax)uacr, In an antient 
Graco-Arabic Lexicon, we read MTvoa/7ay g HA Y Egyo- 
Jax lune, where ur%oaTar is written for froaid ar, which is the 
Arabic Buzidan, or Buzaidan ; and, as we are inſorm'd by 
Auicenna, a ligneous Indian Drug, endued with the ſame Vir- 
tues as both the Kinds of the Bebem. This Wood, he ſays, 
uſes to be adulterated with another Kind call'd Alhaba Barbarie. 
This is a Root brought out of Africa, which Country was call'd 
by the Arabiam Barbaria, and is ſo named at this Day. Avi- 


cena, in the Chapter where he treats particularly of this Chabe 


Aberberi, that is, the Barbarian or African Chabe, ſays, it was 
_ was like Hermodattyli, brought from Africa, 
and by which ber are adulterated. that the Buxi- 
dun and the Hermodattyls were both adulterated voy this African 
Root Chabe, and the HBuzidan had the ſame Virtues as the 
Bebem. There was no great Difference, then, between the 
Hermodaftyl and the Roots of Bebem, ſince one and the ſame 
Thing adulterates Hermodactyl and 'Buzidan, which is like 
Behem. It is no Wonder then, that the later Greeks uſed the 
n inftead of Bebem. 5 40 
The Arabic Word for Hermodattyls is Alſurengian, the Mean- 
ing of which we are to inquire into. Surengian is not properly 
the fame. as the Greet kgwodax]vacy, bug this latter js the 


; Harm Bop is, the Fingers of Mercury, which N an 
low 


gers: It is certain, that the ſame Effects are aſcrib'd by Pauly 


1 


Flower of: that Plant which the Arabians call Sure 


this we have the Authority of Avicenma, who ab > Ps 
to the Greek Word *Equodex]uacr. He ſays it is the fy, 
the Sarengian, and has the ſame Virtues ; therefore the Hans. 
rs of the Flower, and the Surengian the Plant, The fam 
Author ſays, that the Surengian is the Root of a Plan; which 
bears white and citron-colour'd Flowers. Any 

P. AMgineta is the firſt of the Greeks, as far as I know = 
mentions Egwod4x]uncy, and only ſays of it, that it was of * 
culiar Efficacy in Pains of the Joints, while the Hain tl 
afloat: By kgpeddx]yacr, he means that Kind of Epen 
which is not poiſonous, of which Dieſcorides allo writes that 
it diſcuſſes, Swellings ; and the Hrabians (ay, that it mir... 
the Pains of the Gout, if the Parts be anointed with it. Thi 
is their white HermodaAyl, which they alſo call Surergim, hv 
they beſtow'd this Name on two Plants, and were deccived h 
the Homonymy. One of them was a deadly Herb of Olle 
of the bulbous Kind, call'd by the Greeks eihegg-, because i 
was fo quickly mortal as to kill within a Day's Space, But 
there was another Herb of that Name, which was alſo call 
the Iris . which was not at all hurtful : This, perhapy 
is what the Greeks alſo call'd 'Egyod'dx]uAcr, for it had one lon 
Root of the Thickneſs of a Finger; for which Reaſon they 
feem to have call'd it ER Jx]vacr, e the Finger of Mer 
„ cury,” which Name agrees better with the Root than 
Flower. So Aſaba Safra, another Root, from its Colour and 
Shape reſembling a Finger, is by the Arabians call'd Nella E 


to the Hermodactyl, as are attributed by Avicennd to th 
Surengian which is not poiſonous, which are, that it is uſs 
ful in Pains of the Joints, when the Humour is afloat. 
The Greeks then knew but one Kind of Hermodachli, whic 
was the harmleſs Ephemeron, call'd iexs «yea, the wild Iris; 
and had a long Root of the Thickneſs and Likeneſs of a Finget 
and on thatAccount deſerved its Name; but the other round at 
bulbous-rooted Ephemeron had nothing to merit thatAppellation 
yet the Arabians call'd both theſe Ephemera by the Name 
Surengion. An antient Arabian Herbaliſt renders the 73 K 
xoy of Dioſcorides, which is the deadly Ephemeram, by Sits 
gian The other Ephemeron, which immediately follows 
Dioſcorides, he makes to be another Species of Sxrengian, | 
they divided this Kind into two Species, the white and the re 
the red was the Colchian, or naxious Ephemeron, which hadt 
Bark of its Root of a red Colour.  Avicenna calls it the bla 
and red Szrengian, and ſays it was poiſonous ; he ſo call 
becauſe its Fruit was black, inclining to red. Dizſcoru 
ing of the Colchian, xagady kN Tupper & 76 fi 
ficar prop Fxuoar Fyxippor,. having its Fruit black; 
«« clining to red, and the Bark of its Root of a red Colon 
Thus it is read in a very good and antient Copy; and it f 
ther confirm'd by Neophytus. In the common Editions th 
Epithets are apply d to the Root, not the Fruit, ch iz 
Ef ier AA © having a black Bark, inclining tore 
Wherefore this is not properly the red Hermodactyl; for 
Name only belongs to the Ephemeron with a long Root of 
Thickneſs of a ; ny This is commonly call'd the wi 
H I, and is the Plant on which P. # gm 
ſtows the Name of HermodaQtyl. Auicennd, who ſays that 
Digitus Mercurii was the Flower of the Surengian, is tobe 
derſtood of both Species 3 and hence the Inhabitants of 54 
or Africa call'd the Root of both Ephemerons Hermadafy. l 
is another Error in Avicenna, in making the Surengian the! 
of a Plant, that bears a white and citron-colour'd Flowe'; 
both Epbemerons have a white Flower. He miſunderſivo 
Words of Dioſcorides, where, ſpeaking of the Colebian Wy 
he ſays, avinoiy dv0os AS,, Gyuator xgons dvd, 5 it prod 
„ white Flower, reſembling that of Saffron,” He took 
in 4 Senſe as if they had run thus, dies atuxor, 2 6447" 
ard, „ a white „ and like that of Saffron, ©? 
Saffron-colour ; but the Author intends it of 2 Likenet 
Shape, not in Colour. The Flower of the e 


is ſhap'd like that of Saffron, but white. Plim mates 
Flower of the other Ephemeron to be blue inſtead of whit 
_ you * that had any ng rn l 
an was i upon own g 
— him = _ 2 rims, te blue F _—_ 
* White, as be hearken'd to hisAmanuenſis, gr - 
read to him. He has been miſtaken in Hundreds of 0 


Ka 8 * 45 dil. 
The Herb Pentaphyllum was alſo call 2 


Prophetz, ze. alfocall'd it ere; 
— the Herb of Mercury, 1 10 
the Lexicon of Harpoeratior, bis alſo is good f, e 
Joints, and for the Sciatica, And perhaps Paulus 


B EH 


raking of this HermodaQyl': That he did not mean 
eee 3s probable,. becauſe he reckons: it ſeparately, 
he Colchian Species. Serapien, however, takes the 
ae of Paulus for the other Aphumeron, which is not 
Li Sort. To this they attribute a/ Virtue „ 
n dhe Joints," which muſt be underſtood of the harmleſs. 


harm 
not of the poiſonous. For Abix; in this Author, 
Ede Opinion, chat the beſt of the two Hermodactyls was 


for the black and red were pernicioub. He 


Colour 
Lal the red, tho' there be but one, which is of a black in- 
wound Air, in Serapion, adds, that they are miſtaken 

nk the Lagias agreſtis is brought from Africa; ſo the 
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© fator rendes it ; but for: Lagia we are certainly to read 

1 which is the Caaba or Ghabe of Auicenna; which, he 22. 
gate Hermodactyl, and is uſed to adulterate it. The Ara- 
is loterpreters obſerve, that this Chabe is like a ſmall Radiſh, 
li by ſome placed among the Species of Hermodactyls, and 
I cilbd by the 4rabians Buzezdan. But theſe Plants differ 
x to their native. Soil 3 this latter is from India, the other 
© Berbaria, that is, Africa. TT he Arabian Labia, and the 
molactyl, or black Zphemeron, are ſo near akin in Shape. and 
& that ſame have taken them for the ſame Plant; ſome 
adulterated one Species with the other, that is, the Hermo- 

Arabians attribute to this Caaba a Virtue of augmenting 
Body in Bulk ; and the Women uſe it for that Purpoſe, 
to give themſelves a portly Figure. The. Behem has the ſame 
erty, as - Avicerna aſſures us: This is call'd by. the later 


eſe Authors ſimply mention'd, we are to underſtand it of 
Pntaphyllum, or of one of the two Species of Ephemeron ; 
whenever we find in Achrepſus and others *Eguod'ax]vacs 
Ws x; iohels, *5 the- white and red HermadaRyl,” we are 
bake them for the white and red-Behem. MAHrepſis common- 
waxes them with Cardiacs, for comforting the Heart, and 
wthening a weak Body, and for curing the Palpitation of the 
ut ; for which Purpoſe both Sorts of the Ben are endued 
ba fwgular Virtue, according to Avicenna, and other Arabian 
Ince the red and white Hermodactyls are both Ingredients in 
lame. compound Medicine, that they. — the ſame 
Ade red and white Hermodactyl of the Arabians, may very 


de inferred from theſe laſt being accounted of different Pro- 
ies, ſo as to be unqualify'd for entering the ſame Compo- 
1; and the red Herm yl, which is the KoR, is ac- 


ted rank Poifon both by Greeks and Latins, and has no 
tin Medicine, except it be in the way of killing; upon 
© Account therefore it can have no Place at all in Medi- 
which rather provides a Remedy againſt noxious things, 
uſes them as a Remedy. It is aid, that a Decoction of 
Leves of H ls in Water, being drank, mitigates 
1n the Joints, which muſt be unde of the white Her- 
ty] or Ephemeron, which has no deleterious Quality. In 
n there is an AV iA dle J, "Ego ax]vas for the * in 
et and Joints, which can be underſtood of no other than 
1 with the long Root. _ Therefore Braſſave- 
Error, when, following Meſue, he ſays, that the 
| HermodaQtyl is of more Efficacy towards theſe Inten- 
for which he would have them underſtood to be effectual, 
i, for AﬀeCtions of the Joints ; for the round Hermo- 
P, which is the Colchian, does not agree with the Joints, 
annot be taken inwardly for the Joints, without being 
do. By the round Hermodactyl we are certainly to un- 
us the Colchian with the round and bulbous Root; for the 
with the long Root may be called the 'Egyod dx]uaer panger, 
bng Hermodactyl.“ 1 22 ws. . 
zen the Whole, the Hermadactyls of the Greeks are differ- 
4. of th drabions, \ Theſe call the Flower of — 
ian, the Fingers rcury, by whi ame 

both Species of E | rw the Greeks beſtow. the 

of "Eopodx]unoy tun d x, iber, “ the white and red 
cmolatyl,” on what the Arabians call the white and red 
ty Abe) alſo call the Buzidan of the Arabian, which is 
yrs Behem, by the Name of Hermodactyl. 

it to be a Species of Satyrion, and ſo. Scrapion | 
e vulgar Appellation for it is. $atyrium Baſilicum, but 
th all it Palma Chrifti,, Very learned Phyſicians main- 
k the Buzidan of the Arabiqns is the. fame. as Avicenna's 


Srl Fan who is followed by Fuchfur, ſays 


3 of the Buzidan, which he corruptly 
the Title of, Citron- 
Avicenna of the Buzidan, and the Citron-fin- 


ters in fingers. But there are 
u they are quite different things. 


dave : Þ | This Author indeed 
ter ” different Appellation of che ſame thing in diſtinct 
* then he always gires Notice of it. The Citron- 
of , are ſhaped, as he ſays himſelf, like the 
He calls it alcaßf, which is the ſame as the 

Choph, and pioperly ſignifies the Palm, or hollow 


MN, 
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which had the Outſide, as well as Inſide, of its Root of a 
Een, of which he ſeems to make two Sorts, the | 


wh; Ege U Whenever we meet with HermodaQyl 


B E H 
Patt of che Hand, from the Verb epo, which is to behd or in- 


curvate. Hence:Gechleare alſo comes to ſignify both a concave 
Inſtrument, and the Sole of the Foot. An old Latino- Hrabic 


Lexicon interprets it by Pugillum, and Alapa, becauſe. it is 
given with the flat Hand; whence comes depalmare, zoadgit ty 


L to ſtrike with the flat Hand.“ This Root is commonly cal- 


led, Palma Chriſti, from the ſame Likeneſs: Avicenna ſpeaks of 
the Citron-finger as a common Root; but the Buzidan, he 
ſays, is brought from India. The Citron- fingers ſhew this Co- 
lour by their Name; but the Buzidan is white. Serapion ſays it 
is like the white Behem, that it Was alſo white itſelf, an 
Indian Drug. Therefore the Buzidan' can never ſeem to be the 
{ame with the Citron-fingers. Nor is Julius Sraliger: nearer 
the Truth in ſaying, that it is the ſame with what the French 
Painters call Terramenta, which is the Curcuma (Turmeric) 
of the Shops, and therefore different from the Citron-fingers, 
Salma ſ. de Hoamanym. Hyl. Iatrices, Cap. 116. 
- The Sorts of Beben commonly known are the following: 
Boehen album, Geoff. Tractat. 286. Beben album Rauwolfiis 
J. B. 3. 75 Been album Rauwolfii, folio lapathi, flene lutea, 
& radice lenga flexili, Chab. 448. Behmen aliud, Park. Theat. 
1572. Facea Syriara ſpinoſa, folio laciniato, flore lutea, Rau- 
wolf. Itin. Ed. Angl. 231. lars Orientalis patula; carthami 
Jacie, flore luteo magno, Lourn. Cor. 32. Raii Hitt. 3. App. 
104. Serratulæ affinis capitulo ſquamoſo luteo, ut & fore, 
C. B. Pin. 235. Raphonticoides lutea, foliis inferioribus difſttis, 
ceteris carthami, Vaill. Mem: Acad. Scienc. Anno 1718. 1. 
229. WHITE BEAN OF THE ANTIENTS. 

Authors diſtinguiſh two Sorts of Been, white and red, but 
both are different from the Arabian Ben, which is the Glan: 
Unguentaria, Offi. TER 
£ White Been is a Root, which Rauwolfius found at the Foot 
of Mount Libanus,. and which 17 wb brought from the 
Leſſer Aſia. The. Plant to which it belongs is named Facea 
Orientalis, carthami facie, J. R. H. according to Vaillant. It 
is cordial, antiſpaſmadic, and good to kill Worms. Geoff. 

Beben album, Offic. Ger. 5 50. Emac. 679. Mer: Pin. 14. 
Behen album Monſpelianum & Officinarum, Merc. Bot. 1. 23. 
Phyt. Brit. 14. Been album Officinarum, J. B. 3. 356. 
Lychnis ſylueſtris, que Been album vulgo, C. B. Pin. 205, Nai 
Hiſt. 2. 998. Synop. 3 37. Tourn. Inſt. 335. Elem. Bot. 
281. Buxb. 201. Dill. Cat. Giff. 110. Boerh. Ind, A. 211. 
Lychnis ſylveftris perennis, guæ Been album vulgo, Hiſt, Oxon, 
2. 535. Papaver ſpumeum vulg. Herm. Cat, Hort. Lugd. 
Bat. 387. Papaver ſpumeum, jive Ben album vulgo, Park. 
'Theat. 263. Muſcipula pratenſis veſicaria, P pp. Flor. Jen. 
100. SPATLING-POPPY, or WHITE BEN. 25 
This Plant has a long, thick, whitiſh, woody Root, not 
much branched, from which ſpring ſeveral ſmooth, weak Stalks, 
about two Feet high, with pretty large Joints, at each of which 
grow two Leaves oppolite to each other, without Foot - ſtalks, 
two or three Inches long, and about an Inch broad, ſharp- 
pointed at the End, of, a glaucous or bluiſh-green Colour, 
ſmooth, and without any Indentures about the Edges. The 
Flowers grow on the Tops of long Foot-ſtalks, ſeveral. toge- 
ther, of five. ſmall white Leaves apiece, ſtanding in a looſe, 
ſwell'd, round Huſk or Bladder, of a greenith-white Colour, 
with ſeveral fine darker Veins : This incloſes the roundiſh Ca- 
lyx, in which are contained ſmall brown Seeds. This is an 

erb, which is frequently to be met with in Meadows, and 
Corn-fields, and flowers in Summer. 

The Roots only are uſed; and, as to their Qualities, they 
are accounted Cordial, Cephalic, Alexipharmic, and a Pre- 
vocative to Venery. It is but ſeldom uſed. Miller's Bot. OF. 
Beben rubrum limonium & Beben rubrum, Offic. Limo- 
nium, Ger. 332. Emac. 411. Raii Hiſt. 1. 395. Synop. 3. 
201. Chab. 508. Limonium * vulgatius, Park. 1234. 
Limonium maritimum majus, C. B. 192. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 600. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 76. Tourn. Inſt. 342. Limenium majus mul- 
ths Hibs Beben rubrum, J. B. 3. 876. SEA-LAVENDER. 

ale. Rind. vi a 
- Red Been is imported in round Slices. Some believe it be- 
longs to a Species of Limonium, or Sea- lavender; but its Origin 
is not certainly known. It is ſuppoſed to have the ſame Vir 
tues as the white Been of the Antients, and moreover to be 
,,, hoy ont bd 1 So rnd OD 0h 2 
The Root of the red Behen, or Sea-lavender, is pretty thick 
and long, and runs. deeꝑ into the Earth, moſtly ſingle, with ſe- 
veral Fibres at the End, of a brownith Colour on the Outſide, 
and reddiſh within, from which ariſe many large, firm, thick, 
green 2 on long. broadiſh Fogt-ſtalks, roundiſh 
at the End, and ſomething in the Leaves of the Lemon- 
tree, whence it takes its Name, The Stalks ariſe to be about 
a Foot high, bare of Leaves, divided towards the Top into ſever 
ral Branches, on which grow long Spikes of ſmall, purpliſh, 
red Howers, of five Leaves each, growing ſomewhat like La- 
vender, in greeniſh Huſks, each including one long Seed. 
It grows eyery-where in the Salt - marſhes, as belqw Green- 
bith, and about Graveſend, in great Plenty; and ;flqwers in 
July and Auguſt. IEEE To 
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be Root and Seed —— — t. binding, and of Service in 
Dee . the too great Abundance. of 


te Men, vl — ; Poppy can be certainly 
proyed- tw be the true Behens of the 
they give of them being ſo lame and imperfect; 1 
allowed by the beſt Authors to come near them in 
to be proper Succedanea for them. — — 
COIN GS lender Roots, leſs than thoſe. of 
] 1 What they call the Red, are round tranſverſe 
of a reddiſh- brown Colour, in Shape like Ja- 
ip; but eh thr of chm ae, is hard to determine. They 
little Uſe now-a- days, being 3 into any Com- 
— the Diſpenſatory. Miller Ber. 
| 2 * 1 2 „ an Zpyption 
t deſeribed 0 — — 
near Alexandria — = Pow. es Arthas pon a Branch of 
the Mir called Calig. This Plant abounds with a milley Juice, 
eee and & uſed in prepare- 
ing Skins. for Leather, in order to make che Hair ſtrip off ; far 
which Purpoſe the Skins are macerated in it. If taken inter- 
nally, this Milk eauſes a violent, and ſometimes fatal Dyſen- 
tery-3it is, however, uſed externally with very good Effet in 
the Itch, And cutancous Foulneſſes. The Leaves bruiſed, both 
raw, of boiled in Water, areapply'd ROOT tocold Tumors, 
and. Parts in Pain. 
The" Fruit is incloſed in Der or ſort of Cotton, ſofter 
than Silk, which uſed for making Beds, or Cuſhions ; and 


""BELEMNITES, Lapis Lyncis. Belemmitet, Okfic. Geoff. 


prælec. 70. Lapis Lyncis, Schrod. 353. Geſn. de Lap. 92. 


Belenmites, Worm. 70. Charlt. F W Mer.. Pin. 221. 
Aldrov. Mu. Metall. 618. Schw. 369. Lapis, ſeu 
Dadylus Idæu, Boet. 476. De Lact. 1 50. | Belenunites parvus, 
Kentm. 34 HUN ER-BOLTS. 

It is ſometimes written Belenites. 

The Belemnites is a round oblong Stone, ending in an obtuſe 
> Probl e 
times of a dark Colour. r 
hollow, and it is diſtinguiſhed by Lines drawn from the Axis to 
the Circumference. It is commonly about an Inch in 


and Thickneſs, though r 
Man's Arm, and in every one of them there is a Fiſſure or Slit 
runging don h its whole The Name Belenmites 
comes from-a Greek Word, which ſigni 1 
row; Daciylus Idæut, from its reſembli 
and its being found in Mount Ida, in the 
it is dug up likewiſe in the Ales, the Und of Fa. 
Frante and Germany. It is without Ground taken for the La- 


8 che Antients, fince it is evident, that by that 


ord Diefeerides underſtood Amber, which he tells us was by 
ſome taken to be the concreted and indurated Urine of the 
Lynx. The Germans ſay, that this Stone wg yy iy 
* the Stone in the Kidneys. It is given 
1 a Dram to a Dram, in any convent 
0 
BEI E OIDES, BELENOI DES, or BEL OI DES 
PROCESSUS. -A Name for the Procetſus $ Styloides. + 
Proceſs alſo, at the lower Part of the Ulna, from which ſome 
Ligaments arſe, e GY ee ATE, is cal- 
by theſe Names. | 
n 
eu  Serifole Ben 
7. arr ages ar Fran 746 which ſec. It is a tall Fruit- 
true not unlike the Quince. 


. BEIEIA, F Indicus bagci — 
2228 An Ele, Berry-braring Nun. Rr. 


fucceſsfully given for refrigerating the Liver, and 
ing; 0 umours. The fame bruiſed with 


I good Embrocation for Pains in any Part of the Body ; 

: remove Redneſi and Inſlammations. 

alſo di i boiF'd in Oi is fre drink by | 

Chibi fr Pals lo the Mouth; ants . of th 
Bark in Oil ſerves for the fame pod Farpola,”. 


SELLADONNA..” * dy wg diſtinguiſhed.” 


Solanum lethale, Offic. Ger. 269. 1 Rall Hiſt, 1. 
1 Pin. 114- Jalamm melenoce- 
C-. B. Bin. Chab. 523. Se- 
Belladonna, B. 2. 611. Sola- 

ehoide, Molanocera- 


— — 8 


Cat. $2. 


| BEL 


I 2. 69. R 
Scl NIGHTSHADE.. = an Par 2 
* 9 — the Nightſh 


. —— 


| of * | 
dnded inbox Ser Outſide, and ] wks, 
are ſucceeded by . — 
Cherries, ſet on a 9 and contain x 1 
1 of à nauſeous ſweet full x 
t grows in ſeveral Parts of England, but got very freq 
It is to be found in a Ditch at the End of G wel 
the Road 1 near Done, "Ret 
1 es are over · run with it. Milly; B, i 
The Fruits of this Plant taken internally are very dang 
as appears by ſeveral Hiſtories which occur among B. 
Writers. I Painters in Miniature macerate it, and 64; 
fine Green from it. The Leaves of Belladonna de Preat Sme | 
eners and Reſolvents ; they are applied to the Piles and Can 
Some boil them with Whey, or make uſe of their Juice. 


Ray. confirms theſe Uſes of it, eſpecial * 
cers and Indurations of the Breafts. _ 


In the Month of Aug re Chrn of Gunter 1 
lage four Leagues from Paris, F dels Ni into. wat 


Garden, 1 . 

noceraſon.. ' Some time after 

Convulſions, and terrible | 
4 in, 
1 — — They f 
three Wounds in his Stomach, with the Berries of the Nig 
ſhade bruiſed, and the Secds Ricking in the Wounds; 
Heart livid, and no. Water in the Pericardium. Mr. B 


communicated this to the Academy. Hift. de Þ Arad. Þy, 
1 03. 
wn Country will furniſh us with many Inſtance of 

fume Kind frm eating by ie th Bee or Ls 
Plant. I know tleman, who had a Tenant, and 
Wife, his Father-in-law, and Children, driven out of t 
Senſes for ſome time, by eating Herbs boiled with Bacon 
Spring, amongſ which were the Shoots of the Bellad 
A Hound alſo who eat the Broth had fame Fate, but i 
recovered in a few 
The Plant cakes the Name of Belladenns from the Uk d 
the Italian Ladies apply it to; for of the Juice, or diſtil\ 
ter, they make a ſort of Coſmetic, with which they waſh t 
Faces, in order to take away a too florid Colour. 

Notwithſtanding the deleterious Effectꝭ of this Plant, { 
puny, + veg give an Infuſion of it in Wine, 2s 2 Ren 


* And others bra give » very inal at 


rf) wane with Sugar to a Syrup, as 2 Nan 
But this Pratice is empirical than rational, and, att 
very hazardous. - 


As to the Cure of Diſorder from taking this Plant, 6 
relates a of three Children 9 in the Iſle of 1 


from Hechftetterus, dts Hiſtory of 2 Mendi 
ITS who drank an Infuſion of this Nightin 


Os — nce of which was, that he sf 
to himſelf by drinking a Gab of Vines, 
ELAN A. Sweet Cakes, Tarts, or any fort of 


1 uſed ſor Deſſerts. * 
RICA. An Epithet for a ann 
— See MyRoBALANI. 
BELVEDERE. The H/talian Name for the de 
8. or Beſom; toadflax. f 
BELLICULUS; or BELLIRICUS MARINUS. 
cies of Shell-fiſh like the Periwinkle. © 
$09. Emas — Oc. J. B. 
—— 28. Raii 


. C. 8 rr 


Oxon. 3. Duke 
03. Tourn, Taft *. Boerb. Ind. A 107 
2 Nadie idivides vulgaris, Act. Reg. 1 
OX-EYE DAISY; Dale,” 


caule fo 
4-2 27 
'Elem. Bot. 


B'E'L 


4n Nſture- runde, And in the Borders 6f Fields; and 


ge nee is Daiſy are chiefly uſed, and 0 
Hers wp ft Ox-eye; are of a balfang ny e, 


counted ſor all Diſorders of or Ns” "Breaſt and 
Fs de © 25 on hortneſs of Breath, Pleuriſ iy, Conſum- 
P 


of the Fle They are helpful agpiaſ 
FS egr and Wounds, and Ar tures, and-are often pu 
ons for the — urpoſes. Mi Miller's 


Reon. Symphytem. minimum, Ca alia minima, 


i minor, C. B. 261. At. eg. . 
8 1. 0 115 1. 349. Synop. 91. Tourn; Inſt. 4 


I. Cat. 46. Boerh. Ind. A. 108. Bali 


| . Park 531 
10 * 05 ellis minor Pg Jpantanea, J. B. 3.111, 


10, 
Lis mino 2 Unlgarig, Hiſt, Oxon. 
ba. 50 MON D ay hd 1 * 


br. 15 of the common Daiſy is a thick Bunch of F ibres ; z 
lens grow in a Circle ks i to the Ground, being thick 
ah, and are long and narrow at the Bo „ending 
ba and round, not much bigger than a Silver enny, with 
g ſew Ingen about the Edges : The Flowers ſpring im- 
. . Roots, upon ſlender Stalks three or four 
15 bearing one ſmall * Flower at the End, made of 
2 0 white Petala, or Leaves, ſet about a yellow Thram F 
petimes the Border is e d with a reddiſh Colpur, and red 
* The Seed is whitiſh, ſlender, and flat. Daſkes grow 

1 in the Fields and Meadows, and flower in April 


4K and ſometimes the Roots, are uſed, and are 
| 4 among the traumatic and vulne Plants, being 
in Wound-drinks, and are accounted to diſſolve con- 
and coagulated Blood, to help the Pleuriſy and Peripneu- 
y Ia the the King evil, the Decoction given inwardly, 
|: Catap laſm of the Leaves applied outwardly, are efteem'd 
me ors Remedies. Miller's Bot. OF. 
Leaves are . glutinous, and give hardly any Tincture 
E the blue Paper, which ſhews that its Salt is not very 
it from that which is natural in the Earth; that is, com- 
lf Sal Ammoniac, Nitre, and marine Salt, involved in a 
= deal of Sulphur — Earth, which thicken the Sap of the 
z, ul fender it viſcous. This Plant, taken in a Ptiſan or 
a, diſſolyes the Blood which is thicken'd by too cold an 
Sitoften happens in Inflammations of the Lungs ; it takes 
weten, facilitates the Circulation of the ood, and 
s the Fibres to their natural Elaſticity ; for which Reaſon 
ought to be very vulnerary. Raellius affirms, that a Ca- 
in, made with Daiſies and Mugwort, diflolves ſcrophulous 
7% mu thoſe wherein there is an — and 
to thoſe who are troubled with the Gout or Pally, 
12 5 a 
kre are ſeveral other Plants which go by the Name of 
þ the 5 050 Anguillaræ, or 8 is 
| Bellis caerulea onſpeliaca. See GLOBULARIA. 
KLOCULUS. A Sort of precious Stone reſembling 
al from hence ſuperſtitiouſly ſaid to be good in Diſorders 


LON. A Diſtemper very common in Derbyſpire, and 
Fear where they _ Lead-ore, to which Beaſts, 
en Poultry, as well as Men, are ſubject ; and, for this 
55 2 8 Space round the Smel houſes is called 
1 8 where it is dangerous for any Animal to feed. 
ed order is attended with Languors, Weakneſs, into- 
uns, and Senfation 5 Gripings in the Belly, and gene- 
el and very frequently proves fatal. 
detbod of Cure which has been found inoſt ſucceſsful 
q Mea is, to give Cremor, or Cr) ls of Tartar, 
S, and to repeat them frequently, for r Example, two 
ay. 


sa D 


wo omit remarking; that J have twice met with Diſ- 
In this, from the taking Saccharum Sa- 
emedy for the Fluor Albus; for which Reaſon I 
HR 21 I. Tin P dangerous Medicine. See PLUMBUM. 
is Plant was ſo named by Father Plumier, 
4 — famous Petrus Bellonius, who has left many 
AS on Natal Hiſtory. | 


ED Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, and 
"Ob op into ſeyeral Parts; from whoſe, Cup 'ntifes 

Middle of the Flower like a Nail: The 
Pam bcome hard n Fonte ruit, in 


ET this. Pla ant; tht Þs, , the Rellnia 


* no Waben 
7 8 $ Fo evokes | 


Moor | 
ie. 8. See Anz Tubus. 


Bollis minor ſylveftris, Ger. 


under the 


Tarn FG 
B EN 

. See BITTMNoID ES. 0 7. 
"Th 2955 
itt be Seeds bruis'd; 
"purge more Ne 125 Flift. Plant. 
E L.8 _ An Arrow, or Dart. This Word only 
N to Medicine, as it is Cauſe of Wounds, ' 

ELULCUM. From Bie, an Arrow; and tate, to 
he. An Inſtrument for Fog Extraction of * or Atrows, 
of” which 8 are deſcrib'd b 8 ehirurgical Writers. 

'BELUTTA TSJAMPACAM: The Name of a very krge 
Tree, which grows in. Malabar. | 

The Root bruis'd with freſh Ginger, and taken "internally, 
powerfully excites Sweat. The Bark alſo taken, or powder'd, 
and ſprinkled on a Wound made 11 Bite of a Serpent, cures 
it. "Caraplaſes are made of the Leaves, boil'd in new Milk, 
with an Addition of Palm-oil, which, applied to the Top of 
the Head, are ſaid to diſcuſs viſcid and pituitous Humours col- 
lected in the Brain, to attenuate them, and to diſcharge them 
by the Noſe. A Decoction of the Leaves, drank, attenuates 
viteid Phlegm, and, by this means, cures a Cough. The 
Frult, when freſh, boi in Honey, "looſen the Belly ; but, 
when'dry, are aſtringent. From theſe alſo an Oil is expreſ'd, 
which agreeably : removes Pains of the Limbs, if they are anoint- 
ed with it. Rai Hit. Plant. 

BELZOINUM, the fame as BENZ ON Un, which ſee; 
5 BEN. The BAL Aus MyREPSICA, which ſee. See alſo 

EHE M. 

BENATH. The Arabic Name for ſmall Puſtules, which 
tiſe in the Night after ſweating. 

BENEDICTUS, Bleſſed. A pompous Epithet given to 
ſome Plants; as the Cardua Bened;Qus, and the Herb Bene. 
dia, which is the ſame as the Caryop lata, Avens, 

It is alſo given to many Compoſitions. Thus the emetie 
Infuſion of Crocus Metallorum is call'd ſometimes Agua Bene- 
difa ; and, amongſt the Alchymiſts, the Philoſo bets Hons 
goes by os fine Name, as well as by that of Lapis Benedictus: 

lynficht gives the Name of Aqua Beneditta to a Water 
Fw Fol the Serpyllum. Bates gives two Waters, each 
under the Name of Aqua Benedicta, the firſt of which only dif- 


fers from the Aqua Call, in the Proportion of the Water to 


the Lime. As thus: 


Aqua BexgepicTA BATEL. 


Take Quick-lime, one Pound; and pour upon it eight Pounds | 


of boiling Water; after ſome time ſettling, pour it off by 
Inclination, and filtre for Uſe. 


This ſtands. commended for an extraordinary 2 in 
many Caſes of Obſtinacy; and, if it be drank, three or four 


Ounces, three or four times a Da 2 is ſaid to cure red pimpled 
Faces, 535 Dyſenteries, the Fluor Albus, rheumatic Pains, 
and the Diabetes. It is e powerful Drier, and very 
proper to uſe in Decoctions of the Woods, and all Ingredients of 
that Intention; but tho* the making of it is eaſy enough, yet, 
here in London, it may be had at any * from the Sugar- baker s, 


by the Name of Lime- water, as it happens to be wanted, > | 


cauſe they uſe it much in refining their Sugars. This is "alſo 
much prais'd for cleanſing and drying up old foul Ulcers, both 
by its internal Uſe, and waſhing them frequently with it. 


4 BENEDICTA CoMPposITA BATEL 


Take of freſh 1 
| Ounce; fton'd Raiſins, ſix Ounces ; Nutmegs, fix Drams 3 
of the preceding Aqua Benedicta, fix Pints. Infuſe cold for 
two Days,” an ſtrain off the Liquor, 58 


os, 


The Virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the rich Benedifta prex 


n. but of more Efficacy i in ſome Caſes, 


BeNEDICTA Laxariva: | The Bleſſed Laue, from. the 
| Can 


Tate of choice Turpeth, ten Draths.; - of Diig zu, 
Bark of Spurge-root 777 and Hermodai yls, of « 
five Drams ; the Se Anife pd F ennel, of each half 


an Ounce; of Sal Gem, hb «Op ; of clarify d Honęy, 
three times the a Kae 4 as to make into an 
Electuary. | 


Thie 18 original) taken from N ao both by the Col 5 
W whe and by the _ an, with 5 * 


into their 
N98 ariation; 1 ang if, th, fo "optinn'd down to the preſent 

eformation 17 ol Co epe,. ho have now re eget many 
e Spices and Carminatives, w hich were c into it 
Fo of Corres Pare being a Ser re- 
raln'd for ſuch Purpoſes, Zgelf, Zr lays, that ſome have order d 
double the Quantity of the Sp urge - root; ; but thinks, that, as it 
ſands here, It is enough; and that even that requires a due Pre- 
paration, which is, by infuſing i it three Days in very ſharp Vine- 


gar, 


o 
4 W- 
— 


uorice, an Ounce ; Saffafras-bail.; half an 
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Arbor Benzoini Grimms, Ephem. 


F f * 5 n : | 
4 47 , . N by 8 
. 


BEN 
3 ice, that it is never made in the Shops. 


Di atory,... "T7 TW” NA ” 
ENEO ENTIA. Sweets, or ſweet-ſmelling Medicines. 
 BENGI-EIRI. A Species of evergreen Indian Ricinus is 
thus call'd, which grows in Malabar. '- 
The Leaves powder'd, and ſpri upon Ulcers, deſtroy 
luxuriant and fungous Fleſh; of the Leaves alſo, - bruiſed, and 
md with Cows Dung, and ſew'd together in a Bag, a very 


good Topic is made for. any Parts affected with Convulſions. 


i Hi. Plant. YE "Hy 
- BENIGNUS. . Mild, gentle. It is apply'd to Diſeaſes 
which are not virulent, and to Medicines which operate gently. . 
BENINGANMO. A Fruit which grows in the Bay of Sz. 


Auguſte, of the Size of a Lemon, red without, and which is 


v teful to the Stomach. Rai Hift. Plant. 
"*BENZOINUM. TOM 1 
Benzoin, Benzoinum, Offic. Benzoin, Comm. Plant. Uſual. 
87. Patk. Theat. 1572. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 259. Benzoin, 
the dall, Mont. Exot. 11. Belzoinum Officinarum, Joa. 
- 355+ C. B. Pin. 503. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1845. Benjovinum, 
« 74. Benjoinum, cujus arbor I citri, J. B. 1. 328. 
5 erm. A. II. 376. f. 31, 
Arbor Benzoinifera, Breyn. Prod. 2. 16. Arbor Virginiana 
i 2 ccata, Benzoinum redolens, Pluk. Almag. 42. 
þ ytog. Tab. 139. f. ; & 4. Arbor Virginiana, citriæ vel limoniæ 
1 „Hortus Amſtel. 1. 187. f. a Benjut 
Garzie, Cluſ. Exot. 155. THEBENJAMIN- TREE. Dale. 
This is called Me dulcts, Aja odorata, Belzoz,. Benzot, 
Gummi Benzer, Benzoinum, and Belzoinum, It is a Gum of 
an le and t Smell, produced in the Eaſ Indies 
by a large and high Tree, which bears long Leaves, like thoſe 
of the Citron and Lemon-tree, though ſomewhat ſmaller, 
and not ſo green ; they are alſo whitiſh on one Side. This 
Tree is called by Herm. Nic. Grim. in Ephem. N. C. Dec. 2. 
An. 1. Obſ. 152. Arbor Benzoini. By Fac. Breynio in Pro- 
drom. Benzoiniſera. By Garzia, Beniviſera; and by Cha- 
breus, Benivi Arbor. Some take it for the Cyrenaic Laſerpitium, 
or ferulacious Juice, formerly found very good in the Country 
of the Cyrenians ; hence tis called Liguor Sirenaicus, or Cy- 
renaicus. Fac. Bontius ſays, it is produced in great Plenty in 
Zeilen, Sumatra, Siam, Cambodia, Fava, and Malacca ; but 
the beſt Sort comes from Boninas and Bairos. It is imported to 
us quite dry. Some write, that it is compoſed of ſeveral Pieces 
of different Colours. — beſt is „ ua — nd 
tranſparent, has white Spots in it, and is of an agreeable Fla- 
vour. It is by ſome called Amygdaloides, on account of its 
white Spots, which reſemble a blanch'd Almond. See Ol. 
Mum. Muſ. C. 34. Fob. Dan. -Horft.-Pharmac. Part. 1. L. 6. 
C. 260. Eraſm. Franciſcus. "The Brown and Black, though 
of an agreeable Smell, are yet far from being ſo good as the 
other Sort, on account of ſome Impurities, with which they are 
mixed.” It is of a warming, drying, diſcufling, diſſolving, and 
purifying Nature; reſiſts PutrefaQtion, is good againſt Diſorders 
of the Breaſt and Lungs, and cures Oppreſſion of the Thorax. 
It is very rarely uſed internally; but yet the Flowers, the Ma- 
giſtery and Tincture prepared from it in the Apothecaries Shops 


are of Service in Coughs, Oppreſſions of the Breaft, 
Ulcers'of the Lungs” In Obtrufices' ef the Menſes, the 


Flowers taken in a poach'd Egg are of lar Service. Ama- 


tus Lufitanus, with theſe Flowers, and of Sulphur, 
happily cured an inveterate Cough, Cent. 6. Cur..go. Jo. 
Beguinus, in his Tyrocin. Chym. L. 2. C. 28. aſſerts, that 

are good for Afthmas, and all Diſorders of the Lungs. The 
Commentator on the ſame commends them in inve- 
terate Phthiſes and Aſthmas. Fabr. Bartolet. L. 5. de Dyſpn. 
C. 1. ſays a great deal ing it in Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
and Defeats in Reſpiration, calls it the Balſam of the 
Lungs. But Marcus Banzer endeavours to demonſtrate the 
contrary, Controverſ.  Medico-miſcellan. Dec. 4. . Theſ. 7. and 
aſſerts, that its Flowers are hurtful in a Phthiſis, and other 
Diſorders of the Lu "The Flowers have a more diſagree- 
n * itſelf. 2 * is uſed in all 
fragrant Compoſitions; for it proves ial by its agreeable 
Smell, fortifies the Senſes ; by its Steam, dries up the cold 
Humours of the Cerebellum, diflipates Defluxions, and cures 


- Tooth-achs. However, in burning the Benzoin, we ought to 


4 


Care not to ſwallow * deal of the Smoke, 


becauſe it not only affects very quic 
alſo acts with ſuch Force upon the Breaſt and Lungs, that tis 


ready - to. deſtroy Reſpiration. There is alſo a Colmetic Tin- 


cure made of Benzoin, in this manner: 


Take of Benzoin, and Storax Calamita, each an Ounce : 
Aſter reducing them to a Powder, and putting them into 
AA, upon them four or ſix Ounces. of reQified 
Spirit of Wine; put it in a warm Place, and let it remain 
init, ſhaking it now-and-then till the Tincture is extracted; 
titten filtrate it through Paper ; put ſome of it into Roſe- 


wh +, - 


ing it. It is, however, ſo wholly neglected mw. 


jamin are preferr'd for internal Uſe. Geoffrey, © 


the Cerebellum, but 


3 out Alcali. Boerhaave's Chymiftry. was 


B'E N 


Water; Water of the Flowers of TF 
Water | 1 * Kt 
It ſuddenly turns the Water into which it i; 
milky Colour; for which Reaſon *tis called Lar Ving 
Virgin-milk.” Wich this the Face is to be waſhes,” fie 
ries off all Spots, and render the Skin white, cleat and bra 
It carries off Blotches contracted by the Lues Venerea, Ny 
man. Manudu#. ad Mater. Med. » £222, It for * 
Tooth-achs,” if applied on à little Cotton. See ao Coles 
Chym, Leydenf. C. 94, and 95: and Chem. Rational. P 
C. 1. Artic. 10. As alfo the" Diſpenſat. Branden, f. 
Its odoriferous Oil alſo purifies'and heals the Skin, if 47. 
oprie of Wine, or the White of an Egg, Bar. 2 
2 | wo | * pant +, "Hor 38 
. zoin is a reſinous, inflammable Subſtance, ſometine 
a reddiſh, ſometimes of a pale Colour, and generally 7ery for 
When it is cover'd with white Spots, it is call'd "us 
Amygdaloides. It is of an agreeable Tafte, a little aerig, , 
much uſed in Perfumes. It is not certain, that this Juice 
known to the Antients. It is brought from the il 
4 „from Siam and Sumatra. 1 Grimm has deſcrib'd 
Tree which Ugo mn it, and the Manner of preparing it, | 
the Ephemerides Nature Curioforum, An. 1. Dec. 2. It is ye 
proper in Aſthmas, to attenuate the Phlegm which oppref 


the Lungs, and in Ulcers of that Part; but the Flowers of ge 


put to 


It is the refinous Gum of a'Tree which grows in 
Indies; the beſt in Siam, taken from young Trees fog 
fox Years Growth, whoſe Bark they cut right down in fee 
Places in the upper Part of the Tree, from whence this 
flows out; which, at firſt, is ſoft and glutinous, hardening 
time. The Tree bears large Citron-like Leaves, but of an 
Green, and whitiſh underneath : The Fruit is about the | 
neſs of a Nutmeg, ſomewhat flattiſh, cover'd with a Bark | 
the outer Shell of a Walnut, but ſomewhat downy on the 0 
fide. Miller's Bot. Ox. ay . 

The Druggiſts generally keep two Kinds of Benzoin, that 
3 as tis &, — Sort. The true Benz 
which was im into France by the People in the Ee 
dor of Siam's Retinue, was, te Area. a yellowiſh 
Colour ; but white internally, with ſmall, clear, white and 
Veins diftributed thro* it: It was friable, and without 
Taſte, but of a very agreeable and highly aromatic Smell 
difter'd very much from that Benzoin in Tears which is « 
monly ſold, which is a clear and tranſparent Maſs, of a ret 
Colour, and mix'd with whitiſh Tears, reſembling Alm 
for which Reaſon tis call'd Amygdaloide Benzoin. 
| This laſt-mention'd Species - ought to be choſen with Q 
ties as much approaching to the former as poſſible; and it 
above all things, to be pure, and free from Dregs, a Fro 
with which tis very rarely to be found. | 

The other Sort of Benzoin is the moſt common of all 
very often counterfeited by a Fuſion of ſeveral Gums toy 
The beſt of this Kind is pure, of an agreeable Smell, very 
ous, and intermix'd with a great many whitiſh Tears: 
which is black, and without any Smell, is abſolute t 
rejected. Savary. 


Preparations of BENZ OIx, or BENJAMIN- 
TincTURE of BENJAMIN. 


Let Benjamin, which ſpontaneouſly flows from it 
Plenty, be ground to Powder, and boil'd in Gl 
ſel, with Spirit of Wine once rectified, without 1 
ther Preparation; and thus it reſolves into a red and 
ſcented Liquor, which, being decanted clear, and 
Spirit pour d to che Remainder,” and bolt g 
nearly the whole Body of the Benjamin is * 
except a little ſhaggy Matter. But if the Alcolo 

rfe&, and boil'd in this manner with the 
- TinQture becomes the richer. They are both | 
 odoriferous, and, of a warm, bitteriſb, and 


Taſte. bs 
RE MARK S. 


Hence it appears, that an unctuous Refin may be Pente 
totally difſolved/in Alcohol, ſo as therewith no 
Form of a conſiderably and thin 

tile whereof being pour'd to a large Proportion, 
Mixture immediately turns white, opake, and 4 
call'd Virgin's Milk ; becauſe, if the Face 0 110 
with, it becomes roſy and ſoft, and cover d 
ſhining Skin, if ſuffer d to dry ſpontaneoully.” 
ture, e, is eſteem'd an innocent Coſmeuc 
mix'd with Waſh-balls, renders them of an 28 he 
This Reſin of Benjamin is wonderfully volatile, Wy 
Degree of Heat, and ſpontaneouſly diſſolves in fle 


| This is ſomewhat different from that quoted 0 | 
* 


: . 
1 


\ FincTURE of BENJAMIN. From Quincy. 


Sour Ounces of ſele& Benjamin; put it into a Ma- 


bass, and add to It tartariz'd Spirit of Wine, one Pound. 
Fit che Matraſs to a Cucurbit; Jute the Joint, and ſet it 
in a warm Sand for three or four Days, now-and- then 


* Biting it about. In that time there will be made a fine 


-Tindure, which decant, and keep for Uſe. 


This is good in Aſthmas, and other Diſtempers of the Lungs, 
uu form twenty to fixty or ſeventy Drops, in any convenient 
ice, But it is moſt uſed externally, to ſmooth the Skin, 
nl take Spots off the Face: One Dram of it, put into four 
duns of clean Water, turns it white, and is call'd Virgin's 
$1, To this Tincture may be added, of Storax, one Ounce 
Balſam of Peru, one Dram; which will render not only the 
Lent more grateful, and make a deeper Tinge in the Spirit, 
kt be alſo better for inward U ſe, wa 

ee three Tinctures only differ as to the Ingredients added 
p the Spirit, with the Benjamin, 


 Frones BENZ OINI: Flowers of Benjamin. 


"Put into a ſubliming Pot two or three Ounces of Benjamin, 
” in groſs Powder; ſet on its Cover, without luting ; keep 
it in the ſecond Degree of Fire in Sand, or immediately 
over a ſmall Fire of Charcoal. The Flowers will preſent- 
ly begin to riſe into the Cover, which, once in an Hour, 
or an Hour and an half, muſt be taken off, and wiped out, 
upon a clean Sheet of Paper, with a Feather. There 
ought to be two Covers to one Bottom in Readineſs, that 
one may be clapp'd on as ſoon as the other is off. When 
the Flowers begin to riſe yellow, take the melted Benja- 
min out of the Pot with a Spoon, and put into it more 
* powder'd Benjamin, as at the firſt ; and fo proceed until 
there are as many Flowers as deſired. 


la this Operation Care muſt be taken, that the Fire be not 
p frong, becauſe it will throw up ſome Oil, and diſcolour the 
wen. Theſe are a wonderful Pectoral, and particularly in 
mas; for they greatly attenuate, and open viſcous Ob- 
actions, and cleanſe the Bronchia. They are convenient 
jlt in any Form, and give a very .grateful Scent to any 
polition. Their Doſe is from three to ten or twelve 


Fm 


Loi & Srixtrus Benzoin : Oil and Spirit of Ben- 
W125 | £ Jamin. . | 
Take of the black melted-Benjamin, which remains after the 

Sublimation of the Flowers, one Pound; put it into a 
' Retort, which place in a Sand-furnace ; cover it well with 
dend, lute on its Receiver, and make a Fire of the firſt 
Degree for one Hour ; then increaſe. to the ſecond, and 
there will come over ſome Oil and Spirit, with ſome diſ- 
colour'd Flowers : Augment the Fire to the third Degree, 
and at laſt to the fourth, till no Fumes appear, and there 
vil be a blackiſh Oil, with an acid Spirit ; and the Neck 
of the Retort will be fill'd with the difcolour'd Flowers, 

may be taken out, and put upon a clean brown 

Paper, to ſuck up the Oil, 


Theſe Flowers, tho“ not ſp beautiful, are as good for Uſe as 


former ; and tho' the Oil; Spirit, and Flowers, ire for 
Peſent an empyreumatical Scent, in fix or eight Months 


i wer off, and they become very fragrant. 
the ſame manner may be made the Oi 57 and 
5, or volatile Salt, of any Balſams; as that of Tolu, Peru, 


bite like. The Spirit is diuretic; but not very pleafant, 
Wet ns t 1s t very pleafant, b 
of its Empyreuma. The Oi is r good Ful. 
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Me Fs 1 50. Berberis, vel Oxyacan- 
1% 20. Berberi Creſpinur, Monk. Lad. 38. Ber- 
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teri dumetorum, C. P. Pin, 454. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1605. Synop. 4 


465. Tourn. Inſt. 614. Elem. Bot. 487. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 
233. Jonſ. Dendr. 219. Dill. Cat. Gifl. b Buxb. 36. Ber- 
barrs vulgo, que & Oxyacantha putata, J. B. 1. 52. Spina aci- 
da, gone Oxyacantha, Ger. 1144. Emac. 1325. Oxyacantha 
 Galeni, Merc. Bot. 1. 56. Phyt. Brit. 86. THE BAR- 
BERRY, or PIPPERIDGE-BUSH. 

The Barberry Tree, or rather Buſh, for it never grows to 
any great Bigneſs, has the outward Bark of a whitiſh or aſh 
Colour, and. under that another of a deep Yellow: The 
Branches are long and brittle, full of ſharp Thorns at the Set- 
ting-on of the Leaves, which are of a roundith or oval Form, 
neatly denticulated or notched about the Edges, of a fourjth 
Taſte. The Flowers grow among the Leaves, in long Bunches 
of ſix Leaves apiece, of a yellow Colour, which are tollow'd by 
round cylindrical Berries of a red Colour, and full of a four 
Pulp, each having two long hard Seeds included. They grow wild 
in ſeveral Places, and are frequently planted in Gardens. They 
flower in 3 * and May, and the Berries are ripe in September. 
The inner Bark and the Berries, with the Seed, are uſed. 

The inner Bark is opening and attenuating, and is accounted 
a Specific againſt the Yellow-jaundice, taken either in an Infu- 
fion or Decoction. The Fruit is very cooling and reſtringent, 
and good to moiſten the Mouth, and quench Thirſt, in burning 
Fevers. The Conſerve is ſerviceable againſt all kind of Looſe- 
neſs and Fluxes, and likewiſe of Uſe in the Jaundice. "i 

The Seed is likewiſe binding and reſtringent, tho' it is but 
ſeldom uſed. _F 

The only Officinal Preparation from this Tree is the Con- 
ſerve of the Fruit. Miller's Bot. Of. 5 | 

Its Root is yellow, very bitter, and gives .but a faint red 
Colour to the blue Paper : The Juice gives it as lively a Red as 
Alum. "This Plant, being analyſed, yields a great deal of acid 
Liquor, a little urinous Spirit, and a good deal of Oil and Earth. 
The Fruit is chiefly in Uſe ; it aſſwages too great a Fermenta- 
tion of the Humours, eſpecially when cauſed by Bile. Tragus 
affirms, that a Wine made of the Juice of its Berries will ſtop 
a Diarrhœa, Dyſentery, and the Whites. "The Infuſion of them 
is given to drink. here is a Confection, a Syrup, a Jelly, 
and a Rob, made of them, which are uſed in cooling Jula 
Simon Paulli ſnews the Manner of making the eſſential Salt, 
which he calls the Tartar of Barberries : 


Take, ſays he, two Pounds of the Juice of Barberries, and 

two Ounces of Lemon - juice; evaporate them very gently 

over the Fire, ſtrain them, and ſet them to cryſtallize in a 
Cellar : Theſe Cryftals are very cooling, 


In the Heat of Urine, and internal Inflammations, they diſ- 
folve Nitre in the Juice of Barberries, to make it cryſtallize. 
The Bark of the Root is aſtringent and deterſive. Martyn's 
e | | | 

© BERDIRAMON. A Name in Nicolaus Myrepſus for the 
Farus, Dracomium majus, Biſtorta major, or Serpentaria major, 
which are all the fame Plant. . 8 
BEREAS. Nulandus explains this by Rotundum. 

© BEREDRIAS. The Name of an Ointment deſcribed by 
Aetius, Tetrabib. 4. Serm. 4. C. 11%, 3 

* BERENI SEC M, ſignifies Klan fe, Mugwort. Ca- 


BERENICIUM. A Species of Nitre in Galen and Actua- 
ius. e, worn , FI LAS WES 

'* BERETINUS FRUC TUS. A Fruit found in the Malac- 
ca Iſlands L- the Sailors, in Sir Francis Drake's Expedition 
Arn 2 

/ BERGAMOTE. A certain fragrant and cordial Eſſence is 
call'd by this Name, as alſo E ſſentia de Cedra. It is extracted 
from a kind of Lemon in'/taly,"call*d'Bergamote ; which, they 
ſay, owes its Original to an Italian, who took a Fancy to graft 
a Branch of a Lemon: tree upon the Stock of a Bergamote Pear- 
tree, "whence the Lemons produced from this Union participate 
of both the Nature of the Cittgn;tree and the Pear-tree. The 
Inventor kept this Diſcovery ſectet for a long time, and enrich'd 


ME ee e e eee 
tia de Ceilra, they cut the yellow or ex- 


tetnal Rind of the Lemon into ſaiglt Bits, and immediately 


Vellef,” in the ſame manner as f qu Tqueeze Orange: peel, when 
you have x mind td perfume a Glaſs of Wine: But this Veſſel 
muſt have a"narrow' Mouth, ſo as not to admit more than the 
Ends of the two Fitigers Which ſqueeze the Rind; and even 
this Opening muſt he loſes, as much as poflible, after the Ends 
of the Fingers are enter'd within it, with ſome wet Parchment, 
in order to prevent what we labour to obtain from evaporating. 
r that the Veſſel ſhould 1 and that its Capa- 
Bo ſhould be far more extenſive, than its Neck, that the 
effential'Part of the Rind, which was expreſs'd by the Fingers, 
Ay Kee Space enough to diſperſe itſelf, and io circulate as it 


„ bfenk them, one after another, e ther int a Glas 


Comes off, and to reſolve itſelf into a Liguor. ' This Liquor is 


. 


al "Ethereal Ol, very ſubtile, and of a, charming Smell; but 
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hich muſt be avaſt Number of thefe letle Bits of Bergamo 
Mon- peel cut up, in order to obtain a ſmall Quantity of 
Effence. n LEE SEED 
The Efentis t C:d/a; blikg prepar d without the Help of 
Fire, in manner aforefaid; has a much more agreeable Smell; 
and participates of the Quality ih a much greater Degree, thati 
the Eſſence which might be, extracted from the Rind of the 
| Bergamote Lemon by a Separation, after the manner of other 


Eſlences. RE 
* K is a Cardiac, Stomathic, Cephalic; and is qualiff'd to reſiſt 
is froch one Drop 


the Matignity of the Humours. The Doſe 
to fix. Lemery des Dropucs. PM 
- -» © BERIBERN. A kind of Palſy, camthon in ſome Parts of 
es a, Sheep, and n wo cit 
1 a, She Was given the Natives to thi 
Diſtemper, as Bontius thinks, b aue the Patients; in throw- 
ing out their Knees, and lifting up their Legs, ſeem to imitate 
Sheep in their Walk: It is, ſays he, 4 Kind of Palſy; or rathet 
Trembling, in which there is a ration of the Motion and 
Senſation of n ay and ſometimes of the Body, 
accompanied with a Trembling. | 8 
© The principal Cauſe of this Diſorder is a grofs and viſcous 
pituitous Humour, which, in the Night- ſeaſon, eſpecially iti 
rainy Weather, which holds without Intermiſſion from the Be- 
pirining of November to the 
N while Perſons, Nang with the Heat of the 
Day; throw aſide their Cloaths, and lie without ahy Covering ; 
by which means the phlegmatic Humour, which was befote ge- 
nerated principally in the Brain, very eaſily ſeizes upoti the 
8 z for the Nights in theſe Countries, compar'd with the 
Days, may be ſaid to be cold. In this Caſe, the Joints are 


lengthen'd, the pituitous Matter inſinuating itſelf between the 


Junctures, ſo as to relax the Nerves and Ligamerits. Tio” this 
iſeaſe, for the moſt part, comes on gradually, and by flow 
Advances; yet ſometimes it ſeizes a Perfon on a ſuddeh j as 
when, after being fatigued with Heat, he immediately takes a 
very plentiful Draught of the Liquor of the Indian Palm-tree. 
Thus we have ſometimes ſeen, in our own Cowntry, in the 
Seaſon of the Dog-days, when Perſons have been heated with 
Running, or any vehement Motion, that 4 Draught of 
Beer, or Whey and Curds, greedily ſwallow'd, has thrown 
> --1 into the utmoſt Danger of their Lives, and even ptoved 
To 


t; for 
the Motion and Senfation, y of. the Hands and Feet, 
are depraved ; and the fame Kind of throbbing Titillation is 
felt in them, as is felt in the Fingers and Toes in a cold Coun- 
try, and in che Winter-ſeaſon, only the Pain is not ſo great. 
es the Voice is ſo obſtruQted, that the Sick can hardly 
arficulitely. "This happen'd to myſelf under this Diſor- 
for my Voice was fo.ow for a whole Month, that thoſe 
lat cloſe to me could ſcarcely underſtand what I faid. 
Beſides theſe Symptoms, there ſometimes happen many others, 
all which, however, ſeem to owe their Riſe to a cold and tena- 
cious Humour; but let it ſuffice, that I have mention d the 
' * us now betake ourſelves to the Cure, which is uſually 
tedious, becauſe the cold and viſcid Humour is not eaſily 


ſpeak 
der ; 
who. 


quickly diſcuſſed ; However, it „ N its on 


Nature, except it falls upon the Muſcles of the and This El is not to be uſed till it has flood {ix M8 
Thorax, and. ſo ſtops the Paſſage of the ice. It ſeems 0 A nk little from the Philonium Roma 
Above all things, you ub $796, if by, any can which ichn has given us the Receipt ; and the "of 
Confinement "to your Bed; but yourldf, as much as EA it from Experience to be. poſſeſſed of the ſume 
8 | ill allow, * ö of W. | id f r n and Effi f 4 in. 1 161 n We PL. tn, K 
e 1888 Ole 8. hom. 539: Siem dg, In} 
than you car perform. . org 3nd ing | Dill. Cat. Gill, 742. Jian ereftum mnibellatum, fag Pu 
highly Fong] Me 5 ee Rabi HR. 3. 444, Merc. Bot. 3. 69 PL 
lacea | cry EFOU: z, or our Ex | n e Abi 77 T5 Veliis oblongis, "4m 
are 28 much unacc this Exercile as tg ail .Synop... 3. 211. Rupp: Hor. 2 855 
is Frehuitly uſed here, "They prepare Folhentations and. . 258, Voork, Tod. A; 55: Bob 
ſcflions'sf 2 noble Herb calle a dies 15 55 122 a Wt: oblongis, Bot. Monſp. 2456 
ect and aromatic Smell. ty 3.72. Chab. 73. Jim miu! 

y ile and 174. "x." 6 3.0] ip in 

73. in 1 | 425, Geol 


and Call Petroleum'; 
the ſubjacent Rivers. _ 
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is 2 ſpontaricous Laflitude of the whole Body; 
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Ships that happen to be neat their Shores. This O 
the Parts affected, relieves the Patient in a n 
It A — af 7 1 _ nauſeous Smell. 
But fince this Di to the chronic Kind 

icines are {0 eſfe Sun againſt it as DecoRions of the Pan. 

ina, Sarſaparilla, and 1 Guaiacum, which, by . 
gentle and friendly Heat, diſcuſs thoſe cold and thick Hl 
and evacuate them by Sweat and Urine. We muſt howey 
now-ahd-then interpoſe ſome gentle Cathartic. The beſt, 
this Kind is what we here prepare of an Extract of 4, 

what is commonly called Outta Cambodia, corruptly — 

us Gutia Gmb. A 
. Phlebotomy is not allowed in this -Caſe ; for it is ng 

lethora, but a Cacochymia, that is in Fault; and who ; 
as not to know, that the Blood is the Fountain of tis 
and the Treaſure of Life ? _ _ | | 
The Reliques of this Diſeaſe are conveniently diſcuſſal 
Venice Tieacle, Mithridate, &c. and by Sudorifics, Diurej 
and ſuch Medicines as ſtrengthen the Nerves. Seaſonable 
erciſe will aſſiſt Nature to overcome the other troubleſome 4 
tendants on this Diſorder; , Bontius de Medicina Indirun, 

BERILLISTICA. A kind of pretended Magic Art, en 
ployed in obſerving preternatural Viſions in Glaſs Ming 
which are called B LI. Rulandus. 

BERMUDIANA. This Plant takes its Name from f 
Bermudas Wflands, from whence the Seeds of the firſt Spe 
The Characters are; 2 BY 
It hath lily Flowers, compoſed of fix Petals; whoſe l. 
Res becomes a triangular Fruit, which opens in th 

and is divided into thrre Cells, which are filled wi 
found Seeds. 

There are two Species of this Plant. Miller's Dit. 

| BERNA, or BIRMINA. Theſe Rulandus explains by} 
Vitreatum, a glazed Veſſel. 

BERNARDIA. This was fo named by the late Dr. 
liam 7 in Honour of Dr. Bernard de Jeſſim, Dem 
ſtrator of Plants in the Royal Garden at Paris. 

The Characters are; 

It is Male and Female in different Plants; the Male Plu 
uce ſmall Katkins, which, when ripe, fall off; the Fe 
ts have a coccous petalous Flowers, which are ſucceedel 

tricoccous Fruits, refembling thoſe of the Ricinus, 

There are four Species of this Plant. | 

I know of no medicinal Virtues attributed to ths 53 
Miller's Diffionary. © © rat 1 


Rulandus. 1 | 
© BERS. A ſort of Hectuary which the Egyptian nuke 
of out of Gaiety, in order to raiſe a Delirium; 
which they probably take the fame monſtrous Satisfauun 


the Europeans do in getting drunk. The Compoſition is ths 


Take of white Pepper, and of the Seeds of white Held 
2 Drams; La ten Drams 2 Indian 8 
 _ Euphorbiun, and Pellitory of Spain one ih 
| and Faber ive Drama, Reduce all tele roles 
ine Powder in a Marble Mortar, and make into an 
tuary, with three Parts of pure Honey. ; ul 
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They call this laſt Chryſoberillus 3 that is to ſay , 


hit of Gold : I n wr, 4 { 
el Beryl. This Stone is found in the Mines in the Indies, 
* the [land of Zeilon. A ee dre tt. : 
Fi: b good to ſtop Fluxes and Hzmorrhages, being bruiſed 
l given inwardly ; but it is ſeldom uſed in Medicine. Le- 
Drais. \ | , ATT, 
7 N, Bng#7:w, The Name of a Collyrium de- 


del by Galen, and recommended by him for Inflammations 
« the Eyes. It is alſo the Name of a Paſtil, taken Notice of 
V the fame Author, as good in ONS 05 - E 
Is. A Weight. It is Two Thirds of an Integer; gene- 
of a r = ht Ounces, 8 
ACHAR. us, or Spon Us. 

455 Buc ad. "The Ruta 95155 ris, wild Rue. 

SL ERIA. This Plant was named after Baſilius Beſſer, 
q Apothecary at Nuremberg, who was the Author of a Book, 
mituled, Hortus Ezftetenſis. os 

The Characters are; | | 

| hath a Flower conſiſting of one Leaf, which is tubulous, 
4 of an anomalous or perſonated Figure, having two Lips; 
m whoſe Cup ariſes the Pointal, which is fixed like a Nail 
Ide hinder Part of the Flower, which afterward becomes a 
|, fleſhy, oval-ſhap'd Fruit, in which are many ſmall Seeds. 

There are four Species of this Plant, 6h | 

| know of no medicinal Virtues attributed to this Plant. 
fler Dictionary. a 
BESONNA. Rulandus explains this by Auſcarum Fungus, 
kool he means a Sponge, which is the Nidus of ſome Sort 


lies, Wh | 

tho IESANEM. This, in Avicenna, ſignifies a Redneſs of 
d external Parts, reſembling that which precedes the Le- 
off, It occupies the Face and Extremities: This ſhould 
m to be what we call Chilblains. 

IA. Any ſort of Beaſt, | 1 

STO. A Name, in Oribaſius, for the Saxifraga, Sa- 


Bl | A. | Beet. A well-known Plant. - 
There are two Species of Beets, of which the black Beet, and 


| ecully its Root, boiled with Lentils, is a powerful Binder; 
ek the white Sort keeps the Belly in a right Temper; but 
ken Ick them are of bad Juice, on account of their Nitroſity; 


ed ich Quality, however, their Juice, with Honey, infuled 
d the Noſttils, purges the Head, and helps Pains in the 

Ide Decoction of the Roots and Leaves detergeth Scurf 
Nits, and mitigates Chilblains, which are fomented there- 
The crude Leaves are applied by way of Cataplaſm to 
Alphi, which ought firſt to be rubb'd with Nitre ; they 
me as a Cataplaſm for an Alopecia, after the Place has 
| ſcrap'd, and for' ſpreading Ulcers. Being boil'd, they 


5 ; 
nal 


undes, Lib. 2. Cap. 149. | 
Kre 18 another Sort of Beet call'd Beta Sylve/tris, or the 
bet; of which Djo/corides treats under the Appellation 


mmum. 

A ALBA, Offic. Ger. Emac. 318. Raii Hiſt. 1. 204. 
| Chab, 392. Beta alba vel palleſcens, que. Sicula & Cicla 
um, Hiſt. Oxon, 2. 596. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 94. Beta 
ms alba, Park. Parad. 489. Ger. 251. Beta candida, 
* 75 Beta alba vel 2 ue Cicla Officinerum, 
us. Tourn. Inſt. 502. JIT'E BEET. Dale. 
Root of this Plant is large arid thick, growing 
ound, ſhooting out pretty large Leaves ftandi 
aue pretty broad, and roundilh pointed, and 

d, of a flahy and infipid Taſte. I 


Stalks are 
[ek and angie 


e 
- rowi ” to t 95 
þ.dranch'd and beſet wi ith 


W in Cliſters, of a green Colour, ſmall and 


Bae more uſed as a Pot-herb, and to ct with Salt-meat, 


Eruptions of Pimples, (iSnrdnua]e) Burns, and Eryſipelas. 


. 
an long 

* | —— . o Ne 4 ** 
ks are prepar'd,; and no one allows his Friend to part ſrom him with- 
like Leaves, but ſmaller. 


The Seed is ban and prickly, This.is uſual 
| | \ y planted _ 
if} Dough we have a Sp ics 1 Beet which grows 


a. hey looſen the Belly, and-attemperate hot 
wine, deine Be Vice of the Rooks is ſoretinies uled 
zune, being ſnuff*d up the Noſe to clear the Head of 
: Ohab, 302, J. B. 2. 96 

o Hil.” Oxon, 2. 3 
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- BETLE, Offic. Betle i Betre, Ger. 1357. Emac. 1541. 
Betre, Betle, Betele, five Bethle, Park. Theat. 1615. Betre frue 
Tembul, C. B. Pin. 410. Joni. Bendr. 172. C. Com. Flo. Mal. 
60. Betle'fove Betelle, J. * I. 437. Chab. 33. Betele, Bont. 

I.  Beetla, Codi, Hort. Mal. 7. 29. Tab. 15. Piper longum, 
Peliorum nervis decurrentibus tenuioribus & mollioribus, Betle 
dictun, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 603. Bulatwela, Herm. Muſ. Zeyl. 
34. BETLE. | ho 
This is a Plant of the ſcandent Kind, much celebrated in 
the Eaft- Indies, The Leaves are principally in Uſe, which 
are eſteemed beſt when fully ripe, and of a yellowiſh Colour ; 
they are ſpoiled. by being much handled when they are newly 
„„ To, 
In the Malacca Iſlands, the Betle beats a kind of Fruit 
wreathed in the Form of a Lizard's Tail, which the Inha- 
bitants of theſe Iſlands eat on account of. its agreeable and 


"grateful Taſte. Bontius informs us, that it bears a Fruit re- 


embling the white oblong Pepper, or rather the Tail of a 
rmouſe. This Fruit is, by the Inhabitants of the Malacca 
Illands, called Sirii Boa, an 


ö 1d is had in much higher Eſteem 
than the Leaves of the Betle. It is planted like Vines and 
Props and Supports are erected for it to creep along. Some, 
for the ſake of greater Profit, make it cling to the Trees 
which bear the Arcea, or Indian Nut, and thus form a beau- 
tiful Shade. It grows in all the Provinces of the Indies on the 
Sea Coaſts, but not in midland Places, or ſuch as lie remote 
from the Sea, unleſs it has been tranſplanted to them. . 

. Moſt of the antient Botaniſts confound the Betle with the 
Malabathrum, or Indian Leaf; but they are quite different 
Plants, ſince, according to Garcias, the latter is a ſtrait Tree, 
whereas the former is of the ſcandent Kind, and ſtands in need 
of Supporters, 5 | 

In the Morning, the Afternoon, the Evening, and the 
Night-time, the 2 chew the Betie, and carry it conti- 
nually about in · their Hands; but they do not uſe it alone upon 
account of its Bitterneſs, but wrap up the Indian Nut, and a 
little Lime, in the Leaf of the Betle, which they affirm to be 
a Mixture of a very grateful Taſte. Others mix Lycium with 
the Betle, The Rich and Opulent uſe it with Camphire of 
Borneo, and ſome others with Aloes-wood, Muſk, and Amber- 
griſe. When thus prepar'd, it has fo agreeable a Taſte, and 
renders the Breath ſo ſweet and fragrant, that the more wealthy 
of the Inhabitants chew it almoſt gontinually ; and alſo others 
according to their Circumſtances ; tho' ſome chew the Arcea 
with Cinnamon or Cloves. "Theſe are the Circumſtances, of 
which Garcias gives us an Account ; but other Authors, who 
have travell'd ſelves thro* the Indies, inform us, that both 
the rich and poor Indians conſtantly chew the Arcea alone, 


broken and wrapp'd up, with a little Lime, in the Leaves of 


the Betle, which ſends forth ſo fragrant a Smell, as to fill the 
whole Room. Upon ſpitting out the firſt Juice, which ſome re- 
tain, it appears bloody, which Colour it receives from the Ar- 
cea, and not from the Betle. Then they take ſucceſſively more 
Leaves, prepar d in the ſame manner: Unleſs the Indians us d 


this Practice, their Breaths would have a difagreeable Smell. 


Bont ius aſſerts, that the Leaves of the Bethe, us d without the 


above-mentioned Subſtances, which is frequently done, corrode 


the Teeth, and ſometimes make them drop out. In the Indies 


I myſelf have known - Men, not exceeding twenty-five 
Years of Age, entirely deprived of their Toth, ty a frequent 
Uſe of the Leaves of the Beile | NN 


out a Belle, which, with them, is che Sign of taking Leave. 
When they make their Addreſſes to the Great and Opulent, 


Manners.z and when People cf & low Condition are you 45 

converſe with the Great and Opulent, the a 
on their Mouths, (leſt, perhaps, 
Breath ſhould prove offenſive to the Nöſtrib of their Betters. 
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| e preateſt 
eman with Arcea and;Lime, 
in a wooden 7 chew it principally 
after Dinner, at their Stomachs. 
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2 of the Leaves 
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_ The Portugueſe Women imitate the Indiant in this Particular, 
und are fo exceſſively fond of 8 Betle, that they think 
ey cannot live without it. Rai Hiftor. Plantar. 
BETON CA, Offic. Ger. 557. Emac. 714. Raii Hiſt. 1. 
'550. Synop. 3. 238. Mer. Pin. 15. Rivin. Irr. Mon. Dill. 
Gt, Gif. rab. Betonica vulgaris, Merc, Bot. 1. 23. Phyt. 
Brit. 15. Betonica agg alt C. B. Fu 235, Tourn. Inſt. 
'202. Elem. Bot. == rh. Ind. A. 154. Rupp. Flor, Jen. 
' 136. Buxb. 37. Betonica vulgaris purpurea, J. B. 1 301. 
Betonica vulgaticr, flore 8 Park. Theat. 614. Betonica 
five Vetonica, Chab. 431. WOOD BETONY, Dale. 
The Root of Betony is pretty thick at the Head, whence, it 
ſends out a great Number of ſmall Fibres, of an unpleaſant nau- 
ſeous Taſte. The Leaves grow on pretty long Foot-ſtalks, 
ſomewhat wrinkled, rough and hairy; full of Veins, broader at 
Bottom than at the End, which is blunt-pointed ; they ate 
roundly indented about the . The Stalk is for- ſquare, 
about a Foot or more high, with very few Joints; at each of 
which ſand two Leaves, one oppoſite to the other, on ſhort 
Foot-ftalks. The Flowers grow in Spikes on the Lops of the 
Stalks, verticillatim, or whorle-faſhion, two ſmall Leaves be- 
ing placed under each Whorle : they are of a red purpliſh Co- 
Jour, of one ſingle Flower, having a round Gatea, and a La- 
bella 18 into three Parts, Nag! growing * rough = 
pointed Calyx, in which, after owers are paſt, grow four 
Bet Woods and Thick d by Hedge-ſid 
ony grows in \ ickets, and by es, 
and flowers in May and Func. The Leaves and Flowers are 
_ uſed, | | 
Beta is a cephalic, hepatic, and vuln Plant, of 
ſo great En x., the Antients, that e Muſa, 
*Phyfician to Auguſtus Cæſar, wrote a whole Treatiſe concern- 
ing it. It is very good in Pains of the Head, Convulſions, and 
nervine Affections. The dried Leaves, cut and mix'd with 
Tobacco, are frequently ſmoak'd for the Head-ach, Vertigo, 
and fore Eyes. Mix'd with Wood-ſage and Ground-pine, it 
makes a good Diet-drink for the Gout and rheumatic Pains. 
The freſh Leaves, bruis'd, are good for green Wounds, and to 
draw out Splinters. * . | 
The only officinal Preparation from this Herb is the Em- 
. plaſtrum de Betonica. Miller's Bot. Off. . 
* The Leaves of this Plant have an herby Taſte, are a little 
_ altiſh and aromatic, and give no Tincture of red to the blue 
Paper. The Flowers and Roots, which are very bitter, ſtain 
it very little. The Betony is full of Sulphur, mix d with a little 
dily, volatile Salt and Earth. _ 
By the chymical Analyſis it affords a great deal of Oil, a little 
Earth, and fix d Salt; no concreted volatile Salt, but a little 


urinous Spirit. | 
aperitive, diuretic, ſweetening, good 


The Betony is vu « 
for the Diſeaſes of the Brain and lower Belly; a Tea of the 
Leaves is good for the Vapours, Sciatica, Gout; Pains in the 
Head, Jaundice, and Palfy : The Ptiſan of its Leaves, a cold 
" Infuſion of them in Water, the Conſerve of its Flowers, the 
Syrup of the Flowers and Leaves, and the Juice and Extract of 
' theſe Parts, have the fame Virtues : They promote Expectora- 


tion, and bring away purulent Matter; they conſolidate inter- 


nal Ulcers, and remove Obſtructions in the Bowels: A Sneezing 
Powder is made of the Leaves, and a vulnerary and cephalic 
Plaiſter is prepar'd with the Juice: The Roots have not the 
ſame Effect, but they purge both upwards and downwards. 


',"A'DecoQion of Herniaria and Betony is commended for the 
"Stone in the Kidgeys and Bladder. Others adviſe a Decoction 
"of Bran to ſtop * 4 of the Lochia ber the Birth. * 
Surgeons mix it in their cephalic Cataplaſms. * "They make a 
for Wounds, "eſpecially thoſe of the 
Head. | Boerhabve. a eee 2 $51 e 1 _ _ + V7.5 i 5 | j 

Ia the old Diſpenſatory of the College,'x Conſerve of the 
Flowers of Betony was directed, which is omitted in the pr 


£ 73 5 518 * 4401 * 
e e Authors, Bowever, have cee of i 


area DE Büros; B l . 
e een Baby, Pimpinel, Agrimoty, Suge, Provy- 
f 1, Yoyal, row, 62 e Cenitaury, and Clary, each fi 
2 nces; of Frankincenſe and Maſtich, each two Drams; 
7 a and Turpentine, each eight Ounces; of Reſin of the 
Pie- ee, fix 8 Gum-elemi, and Oil of Firr, 


_ Ounces.z*of G | 
eech two Ounces; of White-wine, three Pounds. Let 
iii Herbs be well bruis'd ina Mortar, andftandin Macera- 'acq 
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tion, in which a great Quantity of Breath, being hu d 
| with vaſt r 8 forward, by its Imp 


is, according to the beſt Accounts, always found in d 


' Greeks us'd the Word Antidote, whether that Antidate 


s | 7 22 2 * of 
wards to be peculiarl opriated to that Species 
"which, by a 8 the Perſian Word, We 5 
Bexbar. Some Arabian Authors have aſſer ted, that * 
Was only to be found in Mines'; and others, tht tn 
met with in the Heads of certain Serpents : But the 


bigger, by th Formation of one Cruſt above noche, 


. Powder, and ſtir them briſkly together, fo ag t . 
into faber, . . akin 


This hath paſſed thro' all the Reviſes of our Colle, .: 
little or no Alteration, but is not in any other officina1 
ſatory that I have met with. It requires a good deal ws 8 
and Trouble in the Compoſition; yet, as it is ſometimes. 
with in Preſcription, moſt of the Shops are at the Pains to * 
* BETONICA AQUATICA. See Sca ; 
| A'AQU; A. See Scropty | 
BETONICA PAULL | See VERONICA Mas. * 4 
Betula, Offic. C. B. Pin. 427. J. B. 1. 148. Rai Hit 
1410. Synop. 3. 443. Chab. 60. Ger. 1295. Em, 14, 
Park. Theat. 1408. Lourn. Inſt. 588. Elem. Boe 460 305 
Ind. A. 2. 182. Dill. Cat. Giſſ. 42. Rupp. Flor. Jen 16 
Buxb. 38. Merc. Bot. 1. 23. Phyt. Brit. 15. Mer, Pin, ; 
Jonſ. Dendr. 33. THE BIRCHI-TREE. Dal, © 
ah es £3, gh 
his Tree grows to be tall and large, cover'd on the O40! 
witha whitiſh Bark, which it ſheds 5 It 8 
ber of ſlender, tough, red T'wigs, or ſmall Branches, chat 
with ſmall, roundiſh, green Leaves, indented about the Eder 
theſe are preceded b) Miete ſcaly round Cones, which com 
the Seed. It grows in Woods in divers Parts of the Land, 
The Leaves of the Birch-tree are accounted good fort 
2 as Alſo for the Itch, uſed both inwardly and outwart 
The Liquor that flows out of this Tree, bored with an A Nn 
in the Spring, is accounted to be very good for the Stone nt u 
Gravel, and againſt bloody Urine, arid the Strangury, finds . 
. Wood makes good Fire-wood, and, next to Juniper, ispreſe 
to burn in Times of Peſtilence, and contagious Diſtempd 
Miller's Bot. OF. | 
The Bark of the Birch-tree is very fine. Tragus fass, 
he has ſeen, in a Library at Core in Net Verſes w 
ten upon it; they uſe it to this Day to make Ropes for Wi 
Lb forges that the Liquor which comes out of the Trun 
this Tree, after it has been pierced with an Augre in the Sp 
is very aperitive, deterſive, and coſmetic ; they aſcribe the 
Virtues to its depurated Juice, and diftill'd Water, 1; 
Tournefort. 
BETULUS. A Tree; call'd alſo OsTzrs, which k 
BEX. Bs, a Cough, is nothing elſe but a vehement . 
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ſity, whatever obſtructs its Paſſage ; and, if it be too ws 
expel the offenſive Matter at the firſt Diſcharge, it fais n 
renew its Effort even once and again. For the moſtpart, i 
tains its End; that is, whenever the Breath paſſes with ail 
Current, and the obſtructing Matter is diſpos d for Exp 
as when it is neither of a watery nor viſcous Subſtance. 4 
De Sympt. Caufis, Lib. 2. Cap. 4. 
The End of a Cough is to cleanſe the Paſſage of the! 
' Idem, in 6. Hipp. de Morb. vulg. Com. 5. See T vss1s. 
' BEXUGO. This is the Root of the Clematitis Pwr 
of Caſp. Bauhine. It is purgative, taken in the Quant 
Dram. The Indians prefer it to Mechoacan. 
BEYA, in the alchymiſtical Jargon, is the Aqua Merg 
lis, Mercurial Water, which is Wife to the Gabrizn, ot l 


Philo - 77G Sulphur of the Philoſophers. 

| BY: OAR. n who mentions B 
us'd by way of Medicine, or gives its Hiſtory. He) 
i beſt which is found in the Eaft, near the E es of Stag 
that which has gone under that Name in theſe latter Call 
mach, or rather Omaſum, of the Cervicapra. 
This is originally a Perfian Word, namely, Badu 
Bacher, which, in that Language, ſignifies no more 
Subſtance intended to prevent the fatal Effects of Pali 
the Perfians us d the Word in the ſame Senſe in Wi 


ſimple or a compound Medicine. But the Word £3 
Word, we ® 


R : , ccouſh 
cious Authors of that Nation haye given 1 4 "rat Ti 


uires 


the Poiſon as it can contain, it diſcharges its rene 


10 od its debgn'd Effect, and brought about a thorough Cure. 


u o 
Bibliotbegue Orientalis. | 
del ſeems to give too much Credit to this Oriental 


t of the Production and Virtues of Bezogr, which is 


Account 
1225 b nothing elſe. but a Stone form'd by the Gall 
; 4 ſereral Species of Animals, found in the 2% and W:/t- 


Ii, ſuch as Goats, Hogs, Apes, c. The Virtues of 
" Periar conſiſt in the volatile alcaline Salts of which *tis 
A pos d, ſince tis, in reality, nothing but the Bile of theſe 
lenk. Tis by means of theſe volatile alcaline Salts that it 
Mroys Acids, and promotes Tranſpiration. We have no 
be to go far in queſt of Bexoar Stones, ſince all Stones, 
nd by the Gall of any Animal whatever, are ſuch, tho 
er Activity and Virtues differ according to the different Ani- 
i from Which they are taken, and the different Climates in 
Ki theſe Animals live. The Bezear Stone is alſo ſometimes 
bin in other Parts of theſe Animals beſides the Gall-bladder, 
. % Acad. A. 1703: | 

1 ſeveral Medicines us'd in the Practice of Phyſic, 
+ reoard to the Origin and true Account of which, we Eu- 
m ate ſtill pretty much in the Dark : They ſometimes paſs 
i fo many different Hands before they arrive at ours, that 
550 eaſy Taſk to form a true Judgment of their Natures and 
poſitions. q 
. who deal in Commodities of this kind, very often 
u no more than the Name of the Medicines, and are more 
tent upon making Profit by their Sale, than enriching their 
Ends with a Knowledge of their Origin and Qualities. Tra- 
lem, on the other hand, have not always an Opportunity of 
curing the Evidence of their Senſes, in Caſes of this Nature; 
y often rely on the Relations of others, with regard to Things 
by themſelves have not ſeen. In Matters therefore of this 


ml nd, an accurate and minute Examination of any Subſtance 
\Anctimes of more Uſe and Importance, than a great many 
yu wounts and Relations concerning it. This Conſideration in- 
- me to undertake a vey Cn Examination of the ſeveral 
thef blances call'd Bezoar, a Name given to a particular Species 


Stones found in the Bodies of certain Animals. Some affirm, 
it the Name Bezcar comes originally from the Perfian Word 
r or Pazan, which ſignifies Dung or Dirt; others main- 
that it is deriv*d from the Hebrew cr Chaldean Word Belu- 
V which means a Medicine againſt Poiſons. | 
The firſt Stones known under the Name of Bezoar were im- 
ed from the Eaſtern Nations; but, ſince the Diſcovery of 
ca, we have had ſome brought to us, which reſembling 
ormer both in the Conformation of their Parts, and their 
licinal Virtues, have been alſo call'd Bezoars, only with this 
ſerence, that what comes from the Levant is call'd Oriental 
wor, and what is imported from America receives the Name 
Vrcidental Bezcar., ere are alſo other ſtony Concretions 
= from Animals, which are diſpcs'd in Strata, and have 
p call'd Bezears 3 but theſe have been diſtinguiſh'd by the 
bes of the particular Animals from which they happen to be 
a; ſuch, for Inſtance, are the Bezoar of the Ape, and 
of the Cayman, Some, taking the Word Bezoar for a ge- 
Name, "gnifying any Medicine againſt Poiſon, have ap- 
It, without Diſtinction, to every Subſtance of that Na- 
d that the Name Bezoar hi beg affix d to chymical 
rations, ſuch as the Mineral and Jouial Bezoars : With 
a Powder of the Heart and Liver of Vipers has been 
„ The Name Bezoar, or rather the Epithet Be- 
b has alſo been beſtowed upon ſome Powders, or artificial 
©, in which the Bezoar is an Ingredient ; ſuch as the 
br of Kent's Powder, and the Goa Stone. | 
me Teople, obſerving that Bezoar was diſpos'd in Strata, 
en the ſame Name, and aſcrib'd the ſame medicinal 
me, to a Stone reſembling it in the Conformation of its 
= which is found in ſeveral Parts of the Earth in Ame- 
0075 of this kind ate to be found in Italy, in Sicily, 
"4a ſeveral Parts of France, but eſpecially in Languedoc. 
Te, in general, the ſeveral Subſtances known under 
me of Bezoar 3 bit, e ſpeaking, B-zoar is a Sub- 
+ 1 ony Nature, extratted from ſome Animal, compos'd 
8 Vata or Layers, like thoſe "of Onions, and which 
a Zain Duality, by means of which" it refiſts Poiſons. 
A incipal Species of this Medicine are, as we have al- 
1 the Oriental and the Occidental Bezonrs. We have 
e ativ'd at an abſolute Certainty what particular 
g —— theſe two different Species, betauſe, tis poſ- 
2 have ſaid concerning both, What was on! 
* * the Species Only this much we know in general, 
four 8 form'd in the Stomach of a'certain wild Goat, 
k he de aromatic Plants. If we may give Credit to 
Wihe fas are ſeveral of theſe Stones to be” found in 
b by me Animal, the Truth of which, he ſays, we 
u gene Touch. Theſe Stones are of different 
heb Bear : Some of them are of the Form of a Kidney, 
"Thawss, Others are round, oblong, and of an irregular 


Figure. Each Stone of this kind is compos'd of ſeveral 
Laminæ, form'd of a greeniſh or olive-colour'd Subſtance, di- 
verſify'd with white Streaks, which run thro* the whole Body 
of the Stone; Theſe Laminæ adhete ſo cloſely to one another, 
that, upon breaking the Stone, we may obſerve ſeveral Layers 
of different Thickneſſes, and even ſometimes of different Co- 
lours. There are alſo found Laminæ, which, upon breaking 
theſe Stones, diſengage, and ſeparate themſelves very regularly 
from each other ; which they alſo do when «conbderable Degree 
of Heat is apply'd to them: The Subſtance which poileſſes the 
Middle or Centre of theſe Bezoars, is uſually hard, gravelly, 


and pretty ſmooth, The Bezodrdic Layers, which cover this Sub- 
ſtance, are eaſily broken between the Teeth, to which they ad- 


Here like a gently glutinous Subſtance, and tinge the Saliva a 


little; | | 
Upon burning ſome of theſe Layers, I found that they were 
eaſily inflammable, and contain'd a volatile Salt and an Oil. 
The Matter which remain'd after their being burn'd; reſembled 
the Caput Mortuum which remains in the Retort after the Di- 
ſtillation of animal Subſtances. Theſe Stones are ſmooth on 


their Surfaces, but ſometimes, on certain Parts, are rough and. 


unpoliſh'd, like Shagreen. They are pretty tender, and, if 
apply'd with a conſiderable Degree of Force to Paper, rubb'd 
over with Chalk, White-lead, or Lime, they wear away, and 
tinge the Paper, thus prepared, with a yellow, greeniſh, or 
olive Colour, leaving ſome Part of their Subſtance upon the 
Chalk, White-lead, or Lime. I ſteep'd two of theſe Stones 
in cold Liquor, the one in Water, the other in Spirit of 
Wine, for twelde Hours, without any apparent Change or Al- 
teration being produced in them. I left the ſame Stone in the 
Water for ſome Days, during which Time there was fo very 
ſmall a Quantity of Matter ſeparated from it, as _— 
the Water gently turbid ; the Water and Spirit of Wine had 
nevertheleſs penetrated both the Stones. | 
Among the great Number of Bezoar Stones I have broken for. 


the ſake of Examination, I have found many, in the Middles of 


which, agreeably to the Accounts of {ome Authors, there were 
Straws, Hairs, Mafcaſſites, Flints, and gravelly Concretions, 
as much compacted, and as hard, as the Stones themſelves. In 
ſome of them I have alſo found Talc, Wood, Stones almoſt 
reſembling thoſe of Cherries, Stohes of Myrabalans, and Frag- 
ments of the Stones of other Fruits. Iii fome I Haye alſo found 
a Sort of Caſſia-nuts and Kidney-beans, included in a Coat 
or Membrane, the external Surface of which was indurated by 
the Matter of which the Pezoar is form'd, and in which the 

roper Membrane was ſhrivell'd up, and become dry. In others 

have found the firſt Covering waſted ; and the entire Stones, 
upon being ſtruck, ſounded like Eagle-ſtones. I have endea- 
vour'd to prick one of theſe Stohes with a red-hot Needle, in 
order to diſcover whether it was genuine or not ; but the Needle 


did not prick them, and only left a browniſh Mark where it 


touch'd them; which Method ſome Authors have propoſed as 
the moſt effectual for diſtinguiſhing the good from the coun- 
terfeit, aſſuring us at the ſame time, that thoſe in which the 


Kidney-beans were found, are counterfeited by the Inha- 
0 


bitants of the ſeveral Countries from which this 
imported. ; 9 

heſe Authors, thetefore, adviſe us to make Choice of the 
Bezoar Stones which are of a moderate Bulk, of . a browniſh 
Colour, and which communicate a yellow Colour to Quick- 
lime, a greeniſh one to Chalk, and which cannot be diffolv'd 
in Water. If prick'd with a hot Iron, no Bubbles 'ought to 
ariſe rourid the Irori, which is a Proof, that it is not adulterated 
with any Rolirs. The Lamina alſo muſt be fine, and 
diſpos'd in Strata, The beſt Species of theſe Stones are taken 


miiodity is 


from Animals that feed on large Mountains, ſuch as thoſe of 


Perſia. After all, it appears to me. a hard Taſk to counterfeit 
Bezoar ; and any one who has been in the leaſt converſant in 
this Commodity, may by his Sight only, as well as by the 
other Marks I have laid down, diſcover the Impoſture; for, if 
it was counterfeited with Plaſter, of any other Subſtance of a 
ſimilar Nature, it would neither undergo a Change by means 
of Fire nor Water, nor convey its Colour to Lime, nor, in a 
word, would it be able to ſtand all the ſeveral Methods of 
Proof for diſtinguiſhing the genuine from the counterfeit. 
Nor is it credible, that, in order to counterfeit it, People 
ſhould be at the Pains to ſeek for all thoſe diffefent Materials, 
which ſerye as a Ground-work for the Laminæ, or Beds of 
which *tis compos'd; ſince, without ſo much Ceremony, they 
have only Occaſion to begin it upon a ſmall Ball of the fame 
Matter, which, in all Probability, is not very ſcarce. | 


I am of Opinion, chat the Subſtances included in the Bezoar 


Stones diſcover to us the preciſe Manner in which they are 
form'd, as Tavernier obſerves, who ſays, that theſe Stones are 
form'd around the fmall Buds or Tops of the Branches of a cer- 
tain Plant. Thoſe Buds of Tavernier may poſſibly be the fame 
with the Kidney-beans *mention'd by Afraid, and which I 


myſelf have obferved.' Theſe folid and indigeſtible Bodies, re- 


maining in the Stomachs of theſe Animals, irritate their Glands ; 
and the thick Lymph which theſe Glands difcharge, together 
| 90 (6e 11 * Pf $44 « w 7% 0 with 
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with the Menſtruum of the Stomach, which, is impregnated 
with "the Juice of the aromatic Plants, upon which they feed, 
form thoſe regular, ſmooth," and beautiful Layers, which Art 


would in vain attempt to imitate ; and I have even obſerv'd, 


that Whatever Subftince was lodg*d in the Centre of theſe 

Stones, the Strata were ſo fine, and fo well diſpos'd, that the 

external Figures of the Stones bear a Reſemblance to that of 

the Subſtance lodged within them. | . 

"If, for Example, a Piece of Straw be the Ground-work, 
the Stone form*d upon it will be long; if it is a Piece of Flint, 
the Stone will preſerve the ſame Figure; and, if a Kidney-bean, 
we may obſerve exterrially *the Radicle, and the Line which 
ſeparates the two Lobes of the Bean. In ſhort, from the Form 


and Weight of theſe Stones, we are enabled to judge effectually 


of the particular. Subſtances on which they are form'd. Thus, 
as in a Commodity ſo precious as Bezear, we are not allowed 


to break each Stone, we muſt thereſore truſt to the Touch and 


Sight, after having try'd our Experiments upon ſome of the 
moſt ſuſpicious ones. By the Sight we are enabled at once to 
form a Judgment of the Colour, which ought to be neither too 
pale nor too deep. Secondly, we are to judge of it from the 
Fineneſs of the Grain, and the Texture being fo ſmooth and 
cloſe, that the ſeveral Laminz are not eaſily ſeparated from 
each other. We muſt alſo take care to chooſe thoſe which 
are of a regular Figure ; that, for Inſtance, of a Kidney, a 
Bird's-egg, or ſome other fimilar Form. By the Touch we 
may alſo judge of the Subſtance included in the Bezoor, ſince 
the Weight or Lightneſs will determine that Point very well. 
If, for Inſtance, the Stone is heavy, the Ground-work, or 
Subſtance on which it is form'd, will be a Portion of Flint, 
E the greater Part of the Stone. If, on the other 

, the Stone is light, it will either be hollow internally, or 
include only ſome light Subſtance, ſich as a Collection of Hairs, 
or ſome of the vegetable Subſtar.ces I have already mentioned. 

The Stones which ſound upon being ſtruck, probably have, 
for their Groundwork, ſorne Fruit, which, either becoming 
dry, ſhrinks up into a ſmaller Bulk than it at firſt had, or elſe is 
a and reduc'd to a Powder which ſome Authors eſteem 
very much. 

I bave obſervꝰd alſo, that when the Bezoar Stones are of theShape 
and Form of a Kidney, feel light, and yield a Sound, a Kidney- 
bean is ordinarily 2 Subſtance on which they are form'd. 
There are others of theſe Stones which are alſo light, of a 
round and ſomewhat flat Figure, "Theſe, upon Trial, I found 
contain'd a round and flat Fruit, almoſt of the Figure of a 
Caſſia · nut. Beſides, tho? theſe Bezoars ſhould include hard Stones 
of Fruit, (Inftances of which have been met with) or even Por- 
tions of Wood, yet ſtill their Lightneſs renders them preferable, 
proviged the Bezoardic Matter bears the other Proofs, to thoſe 
form*d upon Flints, and which are much more heavy. 

For anſwering its common Intentions in Phyſic, the Method 
of preparing Bezzar is, to reduce it to a fine Powder, whether 
with a View to be taken in Subſtance, or to ſerve as an Ingre- 
dient in ſome other Compoſitions; provided we remember to 
pulverize only the Bezaardic Part, and to ſeparate all adventi- 
rious Subſtances, eſpecially Flints, and other Things which 
have none of the Qualities of Bezoar, and which are lodg'd in 

The Sentiments of People are ſtrangely divided with regard 
to the- Animals which produce the Oriental and Occidental Be- 
zoars.: But it appears, that the Oriental Bezoar, which is 

brought to us from Egypt and Perſia, the Eaft- Indies and 


China, is produc'd by a {brxa of wild Goat, which the Per- 


fians call Pazan, and which is larger than ordinary, ſwift as a 


Deer, and has Horns recliging on its Back; for which Reaſon 


Clair call it Capricerva, and which is thus diſtinguiſh'd :  _ 
| Capra frve Gazella Bezzardica Orientalis, Offic. Gazella 
Indica, cornibus reftis longiſſimis nigris, prope Caput tantum 
22 Raii Synop. A. 79: Capricerua Orientalis, ? gud 
apis Brzoar Orientalis, Sclirod. 5. 277. Caper five Hircus 
Bexbarticus, Aldrov. de 2 Biſul. 755. Capra frve Hircus 
Bexbarticus vel potius Pazabarticus, Jonſ. de Quad. 56. Hircus 
Bezodrticus, Charlt, Exer, 11. IHE BEZOAR GOAT. 
That Species of Bezear which is imported from America, is 
produg'd by a Goat, which differs little or none at all from 
45 . except with regard to its Horns. It is thus di- 
in 'd: bh” 471. TY 
 Cervus minor Americanus Bezoarticus,  Offic, Capricerva 
Occidemalis, Schrod. 5. 278. Maxama' ſeu Ceruus, Hern. 324. 


Caguacu-ete, Mareg. 235: Caguacu-apars, Ejuſd. Sive mas & 


ming, Ran Synop. A. go, Piſ. (edit 1658), 98. THE 
LESSER AMERICAN FTT 
Pomei deſcribes the Oriental Bezoar Goat thus, from M. du 
Renou - It is a very active Animal, ſays be, that ſkips from 
Rock to Rock, at his Eaſe, and is very fierce, fo that when he 
þ ey purſued, he ſometimes kills the Indian Hunters. 
"he Hoof, or Claws of his Feet, are divided neither more or 
leſs than the Goat's ; the Legs are pretty thick, the Tail ſhort 
and turn'd up; the Body hairy, as that of the He-goat, but 
ſhorter, and of an Aſh-colour, inclining to Red, or rather of 


cryſtal. 


e 
* > : 1 
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the Colour of the Hind's Belly; the Head is ſhad' g 1 
Goat, and arm'd with two black Horns, phe * Ao the 
e. N backwards. | lower 
e great Variety of Opinions advanc'd by di 
thors, Aich regard S the Name and Shape of Gu om Au- 
duce me to believe, that there are ſeveral Species of Ar? 1. 
in which theſe Stones are found, and that each Autho; ” 
deſerib'd the paricular Species which he has had an © oz, 
of ſeeing. is Reaſon ma Account for | 
A er 12 d | the difterent c 
Occidental Bezoar is __ known from its hs: 
paler Colour : It is ſometimes of a repiſh-white Ay 1 uf 
on Subſtances of the ſame kind with the Oriental. Its * 
are alſo. ſometimes thicker and ſtriated according to * 
ke foltle B tes of Bt | 
flile Bezears are Species of Stones, form 
or Beds, and in Figure reſemble the animal Brno?! = 
are ordinarily of a grey-whitiſh Colour: Their Strata are ret 
minute; they have no Smell; and are uſed in the amt D 
orders for which the other Bezaars are thought proper. I 
2 W us N r of theſe Bezaart. wn 
they are alſo to in /taly, and ſeveral Parts of F, 
Mineral Bezoar is thus Jiſtinguith'd . as. 

BEZOAR MINERALE, Terra Sicula ; Bezoardicum If 
nerale, Mont. Ind. Exot. 14. Bezoar Minerale, Aldr 
Muſ. Metall. 805. . Lapis Bezoar Minerale Siculus, Boce, Ol 
Ed. Ital. 379. Lapis Bezahan Siculus albus, Oriental frag 
lior, Cup. Hort. Cath. Supp. 1. 246. Lapis Bezoar fla 
Geoff. Prælect. 69. De Laet. de Lap. 114. Belzuar Ph 
lis Siciliana, Bacc, Muſ. di Fiſica 55. MINERAL BEZ OA 
or SICILIAN EARTH. | 

There are ſome other Subſtances, which, from the Manner « 
their Production, are called Bezoar. Thus there are the 

BEZOAR GERMANICUM. German Fezoar, 
AEGAGROPILA. 

 BEZOAR HYSTRICINUM. Sce HrsTrix, 

BEZOAR MICROCOSMI, is the human Calculus, 

BEZOAR SIMIA. See SIMIA. 

Thoſe who have written upon Bezoars, and amongſt othe 
Caſpar Bauhine, have comprehended under that Name agg 
many Subſtances which have not the leaſt Affinity to Ber 
which muſt undoubtedly introduce Diſorder and Confuſion i 
natural Hiſtory. If then we were to range into a proper ( 
der all the Subſtances which can come properly under the Der 
mination of Bezear, I think we might very properly red 
them to five Claſſes. ; 

The firſt of which ſhould contain the true Bezoars, wii 
are the Oriental and Occidental. 

The ſecond ſhould comprehend all Stones extracted fr 
Animals, which approach to the Bezoar in the Conformatin 
their Parts, or their Qualities ; ſuch as the Bezoar of the! 
that of the Cayman, and even the various Species of Pears 
Crabs-eyes. | 

In the third Claſs ſhould be ranked the ſeveral Species of 
file Bezoars, SE | 

In the fourth ſhould be placed thoſe Subſtances wid 
ſhaped like Bezoar, without having its Virtues ; ſuchs 
Stones found in the human Bladder, Kidneys, and Gali 
der; as alſo thoſe that are found in the Gall-bladders of V 
or other Animals. | 2 

In the fifth and laſt Claſs ſhould be ranged the £2497 
which are a Species of Balls of different Figures, and very 
formed by a Collechion of Hairs and Fibres of Plants, wi 
Animals, in whoſe Stomachs they were lodg'd could not 4 
Theſe Fibres and Hairs are at laſt. ſo interwoven with dt 
other, as to form one Body, which reſembles a Ball of in 
that employed in making coarſe Hats. Some of theſe ack 
coyered with à very ſine Cruſt of Bezoar. They ae 993 
found in the firſt Ventricle of all ruminating Animals @ 1 
Stomach of ſuch as do. not ruminate; ſuch are the Stade 
in the wild Porcupine, and other Balls of Hair found. 
Oxen, Cows, and other Animals. Alem. de l Acad: * | 
In a ſubſequent MemoirMs. Geoffrey, continuing ti 
of Bezear, proccets. thus 4 

7 I have already obſeryed, that there wes almoſt alwaſs | 
Kind of Subſtance, round which the beaoardic Stratt 27 
and diſpoſed ; and this Circumſtance bas tome appeatel 
that theſe Stones were not counterfeited, ſince 11 
would attempt to counferfeit them, would note f 
bility, be at the, Pains of collecting ſo great 2 Van 
rials as are generally found. in thoſe Subſtances, Wines? 
Baſes or Ground- works of different Bezoar· ſtanes · 
Tphe foſſile Hexgar is alſo, ſorm'd in the ſame m_ 
cone has in them obſerved Fruit ſtones of various do 
Gravel-ſtones, Wand, Metal, Coal, and other + wii 
examined ſome of thoſe commonly called Priah per 4 
found. in Languedec.3} and I.had pne of this Kind BY 
Mr. Ben, in the Heart of which there Was 4 Flock I 


1 
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" Aenne the mp Fovogg orgs in the n. 
| e obſerved one, which, to me, appeared very like 
= essen, or a Tamarind-ſtone, though ſmaller 3 
nue ince found, that it might poſſibly pe the Seed of a certain 
i which I had 1 then ſeen, and which reſerables che Seed 
produc true ptian Acacia, W ows 
mo. NY, and in ſeveral Scher Places, This Bo is 
4 *ed to us. from Sauegal, and is three Inches ot three Inches 
* bal long, and nine or ten Lines in Circumference. It 
; compoſed of two Membranes, one external, and another in- 
»1 The external Membrane is very tender, of a browniſh 
hr, and adheres to the internal one, which is cartilaginous, 
en; fender. The Subſtance which unites them is of a 
of a yellowiſh tranſparent Colour, melts in the 

„d of a very bitter Taſte, In the longeſt of theſe 
ws [have found eight Seeds, ſeparated from each other by a 
ke of Coat, which unites the two Sides of the internal Mem- 


hare. Ev | | 
that of a Lupin, ſometimes exactly circular, and ſome- 


ines of the Pods, which are more contracted in the Middle 
I towards the Extremities ; ſo that the Seeds in the Middle 
© the Pod are a little compreſſed, and thoſe at its Extremities 
ect round. 
N Wh: made me ſuſpect, that theſe Seeds were the ſame I had 
red in the Hearts of the Bezoar, which are round, and a 
We fat, is, that in both I have found the ſame Marks, and 
ny others a whitiſh circular Line drawn on every Surface of 
” Fed, reſembling that found on the Subſtance included in 
eBezoar, I put ſome of theſe Seeds into Water, where they 
[d almoſt in the ſame manner they were found to do in the 
ner nach of the Animal, when they were beginning to have the 
ewardic Matter form'd upon them. The TinQure I extracted 
bm theſe Seeds was of a red Colour, a very bitter Taſte, and, 
wn the Addition of a little Vitriol, became black. In the 
untrizs where theſe Pods and Seeds are produced, the Inhabit- 


. ws uſe them for tanning Leather. rom a Decoction of 

kn in Water, there ee Juice extracted, which, when inſpiſ- 
tothe imported to us under the Name of the Juice of Acacia. 
2e alſo aſſert, that what we eall the Gum Arabic, or Gum 
Zero, flows from this Tree. Is there then any Probability, 


ion it it the Perſons who are ſaid to counterfeit the Bezoar, ſhould 
per 0 the Pains, among other things, to ſeek for the Fruit of 
e Der Aacia as the Stamina or Ground-works of their Compo- 
ni or is it not more probable, that this Fruit, and ſome 
bers uſed for the Paſturage of Cattle, by their aſtringent Qua- 
produce an Inſpiſſation of the Juices in the Stamachs of 
kit Animals, which feed moſt commonly on them, and that 
Conſequence of this Inſpiſſation theBezoar-ſtones are form'd ? 
Ths then is the Manger in which theſe Stones are form'd in 
Romachs of the ſeveral Animals which produce them. Several 
dem may be found in the Stomach of one and the ſame Ani- 
u; and Tavernier tells us expreſly, that fix of theſe Goats, 
ich he received as a Preſent, had among them all ſeventeen 
wars, which might have been felt and number'd by touching 
 dtomachs externally ; and that this CEL" Ana aug- 
ated the Price of the Animals, in proportion to the Number 
ores diſcover'd. This Account agrees intirely with that 
= by Cluſcus of the Animal which produces the Occidental 
or, He ſays, that a Friend of his at Peru, who firſt diſco- 
Fithe Occidental Bezoar, having a Mind to know how theſe 
Ms were formed in the Badies of thoſe Animals, diſſected one 


ones were ranged and diſpoſed in the ſame manner with 

Iuttons of a Coat. * — 3 oy 0 
0 — 2 yore by theſe two Authors is directly oppoſite 

ven by 

thund in the Stomach of each Animal. He affures us, at 
me time, that he would not dare to contradict the Au- 
om have written on this Subject, if he had not had in 
vody a Piece ſufficient tojuſtify bis Qpinion. It will not 
"Proper to inquire a little more minutely into this Fact, 
abody,” ſo far as 1 'kindw, has as yet animadverted. pub- 
00 this Error of Pama, with regard tb his pretended 
* 2 animal Bensar, which he affitms to be one of the 
* uriolities the Virtuoſi of France have ſeen for a long time. 
8 — (if his Treadiſs' os which: relates to Ani- 
followiog Account of itt. 
ri Cant,” faye hey. ins large: 25 
ne er externally with a rough, ſhort, and y ih 
t occurs, is 


i Ar. 2 the ſirſt ing tha 
ben Shell, wien Carer jo apothr hi 
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we wenn Coat in which the Bezoar is wrapt 
N of the kN TOR hog 
* rut. An 1 5 Bahar, but an 
2 in e C e wanton; 
whom he Ras alle 99 4 [ 


ted the Bezoar, Tis only a Y car hnce I detecte 


ery Cavity of theſe Pods contains a flat Seed, re- 
0 a little compreſſed by the Coats joining the two Mem- 


ſem, in whoſe Stomach he found a kind of Cyſtis, in which 


amet, who aſſerts, that there is only one Be- 


this Piece of Fraud ; for when I was examining this Curioſity of 
the late Mr. Pomet's, along with Mr. Vaillant, and Mr. De 
2 we perceived that this pretended Coat could not poſſi- 

ly be a Part of any Animal, but rather ſome little known 
Fruit; which Copjecture was afterwards confirmed by Mr. 
Vaillant, who, happening to have ſome Fruit of the ſame Kind, 


found no Difficulty to make of their Coats Bezoars exactly like 


that ſo much valued by Pomet. This Fruit is produced by a 
fort of Palm- tree, deſcribed by Fohn Bauhme under the Name 
of Palma 2 This Fruit is alſo deſcribed by Theophra- 
tus, and the Tree itſelf grows in Egypt, Nubia, and Ethiopia. 
Cordus calls it the Nux Indica minor, and has given the ſame 
Deſcription of it which Pomer has given of the Coat of the Be- 
zoar. Pomet has omitted only one Particularity of this De- 
ſcription, which is the Skin which covers the Whole of the 
Fruit, and is of a yellow tawny Colour. The Fruit itſelf has a 
Pedicle divided into fix Parts, three of which are large, and 
three ſmall. Theſe Circumſtances were ſufficient to deceive 
Mr: Pomet; and others with him; But a careful Detection of 
Frauds of this Kind muſt contribute conſiderably to the Per- 
fection of natural Hiſtory. Memoires de Þ Acad. Royale de 
Sciences, A. 1712. x 
Mr. Geaſfrey the younge? exhibited to the Academy a Bezoar 
of a very ſingular Kind. It is a Stone irregularly round, three 
Inches and three Lines in its greateft Length, and two Inches 
and an half where it is ſhorteſt. It weighs only five Ounces, 
and is of a greeniſh-yellow Colour. It was found in the Gall- 
bladder of a Land- tortoiſe in the Iſland of Bourbon. Mr. De 
Fuffieu has one of the ſame Sort, but more flat, an Inch thick, 
and as large as the Palm of a Perſon's Hand. They are both 
diſpoſed in Strata like all other Bez-ars. From this we ſee, 
that ſtony Concretions may be formed in all the Cavities of the 
Bodies of every Species of Animals. Hit. de ” Acad. Roy. de Scienc. 
Schroder ſays, that Bezoars are alexipharmic, and Promoters 
of Sweat; that they are good in Epilepſies, Palpitations of the 
Heart, Jaundice, 88 Stone, and Obſtructions of the 
Menſes ; as alſo that they cure Melancholy, and forward Deli- 
very; and in theſe important Intentions he aſſigns the Doſe 
from three Grains to twelve. But we have no Inſtances from 
Experience to ſupport any ſuch Practice. They have neither 
Smell nor Taſte ; and upon taking into the Stomach, give no 
r nor produce the leaſt perceivable Effect, which is 
round enough to ſuſpect them for nothing; although 
our Phet preleribe them in ON larger Doſes than what 
Schroder mentions, and others have ventur'd half a Dram or a 
Dram at a time. The Shops uſe it only in the Pulvis 2 Chelis 
compoſitus, commonly called Gaſcoign's Powder, which, tho? 
it is a dear Medicine, ſeems to be of no Virtue as an Alexiphar- 
mic; yet as it has often been join'd in Preſcription with ſome 
Alexipharmics of Efficacy, it has the Credit, amongſt the Ig- 
norant, of doing what it never had any Share in. Quinqch. 
Many Circumſtances contribute to render the medicinal Vir- 
tues of Bezoar precarious, and not eaſy to be determin*d ; as 
the Uncertainty of procuring that which is genuine, it being 
much adulterated, as is ſaid, even in the Indies, not to mention 


moderate Size, which it reſembles. pretty much in Shape, tho” 


ia more irregglar,, It is not always pf one and theiſame, Co- 
Bury tho" general approaches w chat. of Tu Soap, which 
is a Ureeniſh- white. Its Surface is as it were poliſh'd, and imooth 


or our hundred Livres each, and ſometim̃es mor) not. by the 


Merchants, with a View to profit, but by the more opulent 
Burgbers, 
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Butghers, either for Preſents to Perſons of Diſtinction, or in 
brder to be/preſery'd as a Treaſure in their Families, and handed 
down by way of an Entail to their A 0 8 
Ti incredible what ſurpriſing Virtues the Indians aſcribe to 
this Bersat, which is by them called Maftica de Soho. © The 
Inhabitants of the Kingdom of Malaca, where tis moſt com- 
monly found, alſo eſteem it more than the Oriental Bezoar, 
not ſo much becauſe they believe it the beſt Preſervative in the 
World againſt all forts of Poiſons, as becauſe it is a ſovereign 
Cure for the Mordoxi, a ies of Diſeaſe to which they are 
ſubject, and which in that 
fatal than the Plague is in Egypt. | 
The Indians alſo affirm, that this Species of Bezoar is an ex- 
cellent Remedy in all IT, Fevers, the Small-pox, and 
moſt Diſorders under which Women not with Child may hap- 
pen to labour. Experience has alſo convinc'd them, that it 
cauſes Abortion-when uſed by Women with Child. 

The Method of ufing this Bezoar is to infuſe it in a Glaſs of 

Water of Wine, till it has communicated a flight, though not 
a difagreeable Bitterneſs to the Liquor, which is to be drank 
in a Morning faſting, and on all other Occaſions, when preſſing 
Circumftances call for it. | 

In order to facilitate the Infuſion, and preſerve ſo precious a 

Stone, moſt People who have it, - ſet it in a round Box of Gold 
yerforated in ſeveral Parts, to which a ſmall Chain of the ſame 
Tetal is fix'd, in order to ſuſpend it in the Liquor when they 
uſe it. . f 
The Bezoars taken from the Porcupines and Apes do not differ 
from thoſe taken from the wild Boar, except in this Circum- 
ſtance, that they come from different Animals; unleſs with 
Mr. Tavernier we aſſert, that theſe two Stones, which he calls 
Malacm Stones, are not found in the Gall-bladder of the Por- 
cupine and Ape, but in the Heads of both theſe Animals; and 
that they are Bezoars ſo much eſteemed by the Inhabitants 
of Malaca, that they never allow any of them to be carried out 
of their Territories, except ſuch as they intend for Preſents to 
Ambaſſadors, or ſome of the more potent Indian Kings. | 
Some affure us, that the Bezoar of Siam, ſo much eſteemed 
for its excellent Qualities, is a Stone taken from the Ape ; and 
that it is found in Siam as well as in Malaca, in which laſt 
Country alone Travellers affirm'd it to be found, till Mr. Chau- 
mont went to Siam in 1686. in Quality of Embaſſador from 
the Court of France, | 

There are ſeveral Subſtances, which are call'd 

Bezoars, or Bexaartics, the principal of which are the follow- 
ing. 
' : BzOAR ANIMALE ir thus prepared. 

Take of Hartſhorn calcin'd to its greateſt Whiteneſs, and 
reduced to Powder, four Ounces : Levigate it on a Mar- 
ble till it become very fine, ing to it, Drop by Drop, 

a Quantity of the Spirit Vitriol, ſufficient to form a 
Paſte, out of which form ſmall Balls, which are to be 
dry'd immediately. 
The Liver and Heart of Vipers pulveris'd is called alſo Axi- 
MAL BEZOAR. 

This Medicine is an Alexipharmic, a Sudorific, and a De- 
ſtroyer of Worms. It ſtops Fluxes, quenches Thirft, and is an 
ex-ellent Medicine for Children. | 


BezOARTICUM JOVIALE i thus prepared. 


Take of the Regulus of Antimony fus'd in a Crucible, three 
Ounces ; to which add two Ounces of Engliſh Tin fus'd 
in the ſame manner, that a Regulus may again be pro- 
duced ; then levigate the Whole, and mix with it fix 
Ounces of ſublimate Mercury, and diſtil with a Retort. 
Fix the Butter diſtid from it, with Spirit of Nitre, by 
three 8 1 1 80 | Then * ; and when jgnited, ex- 
tinguiſh it in Spirit ine dry it. Thus a greyiſh 

Powder is produced. _ f 9 11 

This Medicine is a ſtrong Diaphoretic, and is of ſingular 

Efficacy in Diſorders of the Womb, and a great other 


Diſtenpers incident to Women; as alſo in Fevers, the 8 
and Scurvy. Its Doſe is from three to five Grains. 


| Br zOARTIcun Lunanz * 

Is prepared of Silver diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre, and Butter. 

| of Antimony, by proceeding in the ſame manner as in the 
Prapeention of the Rewer Fovis bit ors M4 


This Medicine is Specific in'E 
grims, and Apoplexies. It is e, Sudorific, and of ſin- 
gular EMeacy in curing the Eryſi Its Doſe is from ſix to 
twelve Grains, FN | 322 
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. BxzzoarTicun, MARrTIALE | n 
Is prepared of the Crocus of Mar: diſſolved with Butter of 
| 2 fixing it as above directed in the Bezoar Jo- 


of Aſa is no leſs dangerous and 


I 
a my Grains. {118 l 
es, Convulſions, Me- 


. þ 1. N | L 


It is made by diſſolving one Ounce of the Fili | 
2 ſufficient et of Aqua Regia, gs Of Steel i 
' little and little, eight Ounces of Butter of Ante ib 

proceeding with Spirit of Nitre, Toys 


This Medicine powerfull hepatic 
and ſtrengthens the Viſcera. . Is Beier an the 0 


BRZ OART ICU MINERALE : Bezoar Nfinera / 


Take of the Butter of Antimon) 4 three Ounces: 
it lowly as much Spirit of Nite ; ty thee 4 op * 
Sand-heat ; which pour back again, with the Ad 
another Qunce of the ſame ; which draw again ary, 
peat that Operation three or four times, Let th. ;... * 
ing Matter be powdered, and calcined for an H 
Crucible ; then edulcorate by 


| waſh 
three or four times Spirit of Wine, 


This ſeems to have been originally the Contti | 
lius ; tho* Quercetan, 2 4 artman, — * 
practical Writers, give ſeveral Proceſſes for its — 1 
doth alſo Schroder give one not much different from thi, 
hath been much controverted by ſome, whether this is 8 
curial or an antimonial Medicine; but it is not of Conſeq nw 


enough to require any Notice of the ſeveral Opinions thereupo 


remain 
g Our in 
ing, and burn upon 


This Medicine is however of Effi and Uſe enough to tem; 
ſome Chymiſts, and ſuch-like Artificers, who keep Medici 
Warebouſes, to ſophiſticate it; for to make it genuine 3 


coſt double (beſides the Trouble and Danger of noxious Steam 
of what thoſe Impoſtors frequently ſell it for. Their comm. 
Adulteration is with half or two Thirds of the Flores Sali 4 
moniact. 

The Fumes of the firſt mixing are very noxious, and therek 
to be carefully avoided. Its ion is by Sweat, though 
will alſo ſometimes purge. It is much more efficacious than 
Antimonium Diaphoreticum, and it will eradicate even Lep 
ſies, and the moſt obſtinate Caſes of that Kind, if rightly u 
naged. Some account it a Reſiſter of Poiſons, and commend 
in peſtilential Diſtempers. Its Doſe is from ten Grains to half 
Dram. Some calcine it in a Crucible, after it is taken out 
the Retort. Others think it better to let that Part of the dy 
of Nitre it holds, remain with it; but its Operation is certai 
milder for fach Management. | 
Lute not on the Receiver, till the Violence of the Fumes 
over, left when the Fire augments its Motion, it break the] 
tort and Receiver. Do not exceed the third Degree of Fi 
nor let it ſtand long after the Spirit of Nitre is drawn off, 
prevent diſcolouring the Medicine. The Spirit of Nitre be 
now impregnated with common Salt which was in the Butyru 
is become an Aqua Regia, and will diſſolve Gold, and is all 
Spiritus Nitri Bezoarticus. Quincy. 


BezoARTICUM MERCURIALE. 


This is made by extraQing a TinQure from the Glakm 
with Mercurius Vitæ, with Butter of Antimony, and 
ing it with Spirit of Nitre. 


It is faid to be an excellent Medicine in Venerel [ 
orders. | 


BeZzOARTICUM SATURNI. 


This is prepared by extracting a TinQure from the G 
of Lead, (which may be obtained from Red-lead and Fi 
with unrectify'd Butter of Antimony, and fixing i 
cording to Art with Spirit of Nitre. _ 


- This Medicine is Anti-byſteric, and of great Service ul 
orders of the Spleen. Its ſe is fix Grains. 


0 \ BzzoarTICUN SoLARE | 
Is prepar'd.of Plates of Gold difloly'd in Spirits Mit 
Feger, by pouring this Salution by little and lit 
on Butte of Antimony,/and-proceeding as above. | 

een 44 0 He ; 

This Medicine is an excellent Sudorific ; 
Lues Venerea, the P 
Obſtructions of the 


7 


t 
Y : 


«11920 36115 „ B8zZ0ARTICUM V ENERIS Fr | 
ee rectified Butter of Antimon), Wl 
it according to Art, with Spirit of NitreQ. 

+ rr 233 £1 D415 i 
eaſes of the Head" and Brain. Its Doſe is fix Grains. 73 


: an. 3 ne 
This Medieine is, by ſomé, exhibited in Leproße f 
ly it is of Uſe in old Ulcers, Fiſtulds, and Impefge 5 
vin dan proper Qlnnmeat. Fünen. denen ot 
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TT US NT TRI BEZOARTICUS is made by diftil- 
we Spirit of Nitre and Butter of Antimony together, in a 
. ger BRZ OARDICUM MINERALE. RA 
oZOARTICUM. ' Bezoartic, that is, poſſeſſed of the 
Aries of Bezoar. Alexipharmic. | 
x WACTA, Johnſon explains this, Terra Rubea. 
IA, Sie, Force, Violence. Hence praiw;, violently, forci- 
10 ard gias ſometimes imports, ſcarcely, not without Di- 
ley, Galen. a 5 
Fo GHETNUSIM. Ceruſs. Rulandus: 
-IBINELLA, or BIPENULLA. The ſame as Pimper- 
b, which ſee. Blancard. —— it is the Plantugo an- 
7512 rata of Cluſius and WWS. 
pi ORIUS MUSCULUS. The AdduQtor Oculi is 
(metimes called by this Name. n | | 
Mc DALI MUSCULUS. The Triceps Auris has ſome- 
ints been thus called; and alſo Tricaudalis, and Intricatus. 


Gallus. 


5 | ICEPS, The Name of ſeveral Muſcles, one of which is 
art | bs | 
20 - internus Humeri, to diſtinguiſh it from the Biceps exter- 
1 un, otherwiſe called Gemellus. See GeMELLUs. It is more 
4 | Frequently called fumply Biceps Humeri, without the Epithet 
u. — Biceps Humeri hath two Heads or Beginnings: The 
* i or outmoſt ariſes with a long round Tendon, from the 
re woer Part of the Brink of the Acetabulum Scapulæ, and runs 
| under L 


the Li of the Articulation, in a Sulcus or Cha- 

x, on the Head of the Shoulder Bone, wherein it is inclo- 
WG by proper Ligament. In its Deſcent it begins to grow 
* „ it ma under the Termination of the Pectoral 
. „ where dilating itſelf into a large fleſhy Body, it 
i its other Head or Beginning. tter ariſes 
1 ha ſomewhat broad, flat, and long 'T endon, at the Extte- 
ef the Proceſſus Caracoides Scapulz ; in its Deſcent it 
Loi" adheres to the Coracobrachialis (wherefore ſome Au- 
lors, not rightly deſcribing that Muſcle amongſt thoſe of the 

m, have miſtaken it for a fleſhy Beginning of this). But 
bes parting from it, both ' theſe Heads compoſe a large fleſhy 
Wy, which becoming tendinous, near the Cubit, is com- 


Idercle at the upper of the Radius. But we have 
nech this Tendon to be double, the external of which, 
ing thin, paſſes obliquely over the Muſculus Pronator Radii 
mw, and, Membrane-like, expanding itſelf, joins with the 
rand Communis Muſculorum, which embraces all the ex 
mal Muſcles of the Carpus and Fingers. 
When this Muſcle acts, the Cubit is bended. 

The double tendinous Termination of this Muſcle (tho' 
taken Notice of by any Author that we know) is very 
lent, and was obſerved firſt by us, ſome few Years ſince, 
üllecting theſe Muſcles, in patty with our very good 
ſend, that moſt indefatigable and curious Botaniſt Mr. Sa- 
| Doody. It appears immediately under the Skin, and 
mbrana Adipoſa of the Cubit. & otpy * 5 
u for the Uſe of this external] Tendon, which we call 
Cote, it ſeems deſigned, not only for the more ad- 
apeous tion, or "Bending of the Cubit, which it 
ie eaſily moves, by how much the more it recedes from 
Centre of its Motion or Fulcimen, at the lower Part bf 
Am-bone, and approaching to its other Extreme; but 
iſe frictly including all the external Muſcles, whether 
wng to the Radius, — or Fingers, it thereby cor- 
nter them in performing thoſe ſtrenuous Actions they are 


* by obſerving thoſe artificial Bandages made of Leather, 
* tome laborious Mechanics make uſe bf, by idle 
"tothe belly'd Part of the Muſcles of the Cubit, among{ 
d Turners, and eſpecially / thoſe that uſe the Raſp in 
is Frames for Cane Chairs, (as they are commonly called) 
ble Screw, are frequently. obliged to this Artifice. - 
Mebotomy, the Ductus of theſe external tendinous Fi- 
wht to be reſpected, by directing the Lancet accordi 
* to avoid too great a Diviſion of them, whi 
. e Occaſion of thoſe ill Symptoms that remain 
„ commonly practiſed Operation” by bold Blood- 


| : | + 3.3 5 Sud 3Þ +> + +44 36 SLICA 
; raordinary: Caſe relating to this Muſcle once hay 
and” on fg td before ſhe 
oY "Pda (as ſhe ſuſpected) diſlocated her Shoulder 
wy > Winging of Linen Cloths after Waſhing, (which 
in u. done to Sprech the Water) adding, that in 
in the Action, ſhe ſenſibly felt fomething 


c) flip out of its Place on her Shoulder. After 
wo de Part, we wers well ſatisfied, that there was no 
'But obſerving a 
dap id cle, and the two inferior Tendons 
þ we hr. l and che Cubit thereby denied-its due Ex- 
vice of) was ſlipt out of its Chanel in the 


ly aid to be inſerted by a ſtrong, round Tendon, to the 


arp employed in. This latter uſe was firſt ſuggeſted - 


ure on the external Part 


BIG 


Os Humeri; but finding the Part at that time ſomewhat in- 

flamed; ſhe having not long before made uſe of it, we ad- 

viſed her to an emollient Application, and to give it Reſt till 

the next Morning; at which time we found our Conjecture 

true, and, by turning the whole Arm to and fro; it feadily ſlipt 

into its Place, ſhe recoyering the Uſe of the Part immediately: 
Biczrs Famotis. 

The Biceps Femoris has two Heads, the ſuperiot arid the 
longeſt of which ariſes with a round Tendon from the Protu- 
berance of the Iſchium, in its Deſcent becomes large and 
fleſby, and, in above half its Progreſs, leſſens itſelf again, 
— it is joined with ug Head, having a 7 — „ part- 
ly tendinous, and part] inning from the Linea Aſpe- 
ra of the Os F oavarls, — — the Termination 
of the Glatzeus Maximus; it being thus united, grows ten- 
dinous, as it marches in a Chanel on the external Appendix 
of the Os Femoris, becoming perfectly tendinous at its Im- 
p antation into the ſuperior Epipbyſia of the Fibula; 

Beſides the Office commonly aſſigned to this Muſcle in bend- 

ing the Tibia; t er with the Sartorius and Membranoſus, 
it is likewiſe employed in turning the Leg together with the 
Foot and Toes outwards, when we fit with the Knees bended. 
* Myotemia Reformata. 
BICHñHICHLE. An Epithet of certain Pectoral, or ra- 
ther Troches, deſcrib'd by Rhazes, conſiſting of the Juice of 
Liquorice, Sugar, Starch, Gum Tragacanth, and blanch'd 
Almonds. Caftellus. 

BICONGIUS. - Two Gallons. It contains twelve Sextarii. 
Caſtellus. | 
BICORNE OS. A Name for the Os Hyoides. Ste 
Hyoirpes, : 

BICORNIS MUSCULUS. A Name for the Extenſor 

i Radialis. 

ICUCULLATA Canadenſe radice tuberoſa ſquamata; 
This is a Name given by Mr. Marchant to the Fumaria 
tubereſa inſipida Cornuti, of which Marchant makes a new 
Genus of Plants, becauſe it differs from the other Fumariz, 
principally with reſpect to the Structure of the Flower. Mem. 
de P Academ. Roy. 17 33. | 

BIDENS, Ofc: Bidens, Verbaſina, Mont. 38. Bidens, 
foliis tripartito divifis, Tourn. Inſt; 462. Elem. Bot. 397 
Herb. Par. 60. Boerh, Ind. A. 122. Buxb. 39. Yerbe/ina, Dill. 
Cat. 166. Verbeſina ſrve Cannabina aquatica, flore minus pul- 
chro, elatior ac magis F J. B. 2. 107 3: Camabina aqua 
tica, folio tripartito diui ſo, C. B. 321. Eupatorium aquaticum 
fæmina, Ger. Emac. {Aa Raii Hiſt. 1. 360. Synop. 93. Eu- 
patorium aquaticum alterum, Park. 596. Chryſanthemum Can- 
nabinum Bidens, folio quinquepartito, five vulgare, Hiſt. Oxon. 
1 17. Chryſanthemum aquaticum, folio tripartito diviſo, Herm. 

lor. 2. 47. Ceratocephalus vulgaris tripterts & pong 
lie, Act. Reg. Par. A. 1720. p. 327. WATE P 
 AGRIMONY. - It grows in watery Places, and flowers in 
Z. The Herb is in Uſe. It is hepatic and vulnerary. 
Dale. . | 
- - BIFIDUS. . Forked. Spina Bifida is a Name apply'd in 
the Aa Eruditorum, to certain Tumors at the Spinal Pro- 
_—_ the Vertebrz of the. Back, in new-born Children. 

aftellus. ns"; 
_  BIFOLIUM, Offic. Bifolium fplveftre vulgare. ORDI- 
NARY- WOOD BIFOIL, or [TWAYBLADE. Park. 
| Theat. 504. Bifolium majus vulgare, Hiſt. Oxon: 3. 489. Bi- 
 folium majus, ſeu Ophris major 1 J. B. 3. 533. Raii 
Hiſt. 2. 1232. Synop. 3. 385. OI vulgare 2 ius 
Ophris. Mer. Pin. 15. Ophres, Chab. 506. Merc. Bot. 1. 54. 
Fhyt. Brit. 82. Ophris bifolia, C. B. Pin. 87. Tourn, Inſt. 
437- Elem. Bot. 346. Ind. A. 2. 153. Ger. 326. 
Emac. 403. Buxb. 239. Dill. Cat. Giff. 75. Ophrys feu 
Opbris, Rupp. Hor. (44 238. Orchis bifoba, berbaces fore, 
major, Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. 461. TWAYBLADE. 
This Herb has a flender Root, with many Fibres; from 
. which ſprings a round Stalk a Foot high, or - ſomewhat more, 
ſingle, and not branched ; about the middle of which, grow 
two large oval Leaves, full of Nerves, ſomewhat pointed, and 
in Shape like the broad Plantain, on very ſhort. Foot-ſtalks. 
Tbe Flowers in Spikes at the Top, like an Qrehis, of 
a dull-green „having no Spurs or Heels, and of a 
roundith F; . It grows in Woods and Thickets, and in 
moiſt * particularly in Batterſea Meadow, near the 
Wames, and flowers in Tùuwecwc. 

Twayblade is aſtringent and agglutinating, good to con- 
ſolidate ny 05r"4 Ir Wounds, tho” it is but ſeldom 
uſed. Miller”s Bat. s} Aug e: K inne 
URC AT US. The ſame as Biſdus, forked. 
Mr. ort - is lignonia, in Memory 
the Abbe Binn, Librarian to Leevis XIV. King of France, 
he being a Enevurager of Leartiaig. The Trumzet. Flawer, 


or Scarlet fofſamns. 


#044 * — - 


vw. 4 
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It -hath tubulous Flower, cost ig of one Lea? which 
dpens at the Top like two Lips : "Theſe lowers are ſucceeded 
na 2 ch ae divided mn tro Ce and ca oe 


hun bop wg AP of this Plant. * 

I don't know of any Medicinal Virtues attributed to it. 
Miller's — : 

BIH AI. * | 

Ii the American Name at. Plant. . | | 

- The Characters are; | | 
8 „ee 1 conſiſting 3 Leaf, ſhaped 
almoſt like a Lily, and cut into —.— the Pointal and 
Stamina are incl in two Leaves. The Pointal afterwards 
becomes a fleſhy three corner d Fruit, containing three hard 
rough Seeds. To theſe Notes ſhould be added, many —_— 
contained.in a common Covering. | 

There are two Species of this Plant. 

I don't know of any Medicinal Virtues attributed to it. 
R 

BILADEN del e rather Iron; for Steel in Medicine 
ſignißes Iron. Rule. 41 4 

BILIMBL The Name of u. ſmall Tree about eight or ten 
Foot high, call'd by Bontius Billing-bing, and by Eurogens 
Botaniſts Malus Indica, fruttu pentagone. 

It is commonly cultivated in Gardens in Malabar, and 
bears Flowers and Fruit. all the Year round, fruitful 
from the firſt Year of its p planting to the fiteenth, an longer, 
The Juice of the Root, allays a feveriſh Heat. A 
Cataplaſm is made of the bruiſed Lov, with an Infuſion of 
_ _— mollifies and reſolves all Sorts of Tu- 

ves, boiled or macerated in an Infuſion of 
Rice, * an excellent vulnerary Decoction. The Juice 
expre orefſed from the Fruit cures Itchings, Impetigo, Pſora, and 
— — like cutaneous Affections, if inen Cloths be wetted 
therein, and, now-and-then 9 - The ſame drank with 
dent Arrack cures the Gripes, and a Diarrhoea, Of 
the bruiſed Leaves, kh os: Tuco of be: — 
Palm-tree, is prepared a Cataplaſm, which cures all Kinds 
of Inflammations. Of che dry Fruits, and the bruiſed Leaves 
„ N which drank in burnt Artack 
. e expels the dead Fœmtus and Secundines. 

The ripe . on for — ens Ve but he 
unripe are with „or in inegar. 

Bontius alſo tells us, che tho uſd, to make ne of che 
Juice thereof, which he preſcrib'd in a hot Diſtemperature of 
the Livery and an inflammatory State of. the - Blood. We 
make uſe. of the Fundy n 
undegorticated, — ada, as an excellent Medicine 
in and continual Feyers ; for it very much contributes 

to the quenching of Thirſt, . and checks the Efferveſcence of 


the Hils 
of this Tree, which i called Nek- 


— Species 
Paulis or Bilimbi altera miner, H. . 1,1] 

Of this there are two Kinds, or rather Sexes, ns of wth. 
tha it flowers, never bears any Frais. und i. called by: the 
peculiar Name of Ala-poulr. - 
— grows every-where in Malabar, and in many other - 

arts; 

The Root of this Tree bruiſed with the Serds of Muſtard 
and Cumin; and taken, excites Vomiting, and looſens' the 
Belly ; but if it be uſed wich the Fruit-Tewara-tonge, it re- 
ſtrains an immoderate Flux of the Belly, and cures a Dyſpnten. 
A Decoction of the Leaves in common Water excites Sweat, 
2nd expels the 8 | / The fame with Malabarian Saf- 
fron, which the Natives call Aama Cavas, makes a Bath, 
which is of great Efficacy. in all Pains, 1 The 


Fruit is 14 gm therefore. extreme 

allay a in a con ae Kay 
. The Bile or Gal. 

| Few Subjects have been more copiouſl eie thas the 


Bite; both by the Antient and Modern Writers in Medicine; 
and: it muſt be confeſſed, that very few:1o much n, 
or are of equal I ſhall therefore endeavour 


Fi. Plant. 


2 Idea of, the Notions entertain 'd by the 


concerning the different Species of Bile; more with 


View of rendering their Writings: cally intelligible, 


than-of the true Nature of this Fluid, the Genera- 
tion and Uſes of which muſt be . 
N e e n 
#16 * 7; 
* „ when put abſolutely, and: wt 
| out an Epithet, 1 2 
Places 2 in his Com. e De Nat. 
Via. in Morb. a Lbs a yay Tols e is X ArA 
Saugen whr i xpels Sd hi 7 2 Za oo 
Avery 5% 228 a” * Phyſicians aſaal r 
«<< fow: Bile, fimply. Nile; but black Bile" 
the Name of * ile ay.” 
* 


4, of b 
And Com: 4. ts dl, dec, * 


to 


in Aph. 42 


| and fe ken uſes the Word in Me thougho 


& ply ſaids ry ge gr And in his Comment on 
e of the Seventh Book, 1 
«© ſaid, — . Name an the Cubs of ve 12 Phyſicians 2 85775 
< bitter bilious Humour, and they never expreſs Ja 
„ choly Humour without an Epithet, not it 68 
4 Bile, as they do yellow. Bile, but black Bil, 1 0 
firſt Comment on the Book de Natura Humana, | e * | 
elt is cuſtomary not only for Phykcian, 


thos, &c. 
cc with all the Greeks, to ſay Bile, without 1 5 
<< when they intend to ſignify pale 22 Bil, for be 
<< theſe Epithets are a Nan Humour, dif 
< in reſpet of Moi — and Dryneſs; but all the « 
<< Biles are expreſſed with ſome Addition, ag by erugin 
% Black, . porraceous.” And in another Paſſage of 7 
lame Comment, he fays, it was uſual for the Greek; — G 
yellow Bile, ſimply Bile, but never intended black Bile vit 
out mentio its Epithet. The ſame Author, in his Book 
preternatural Tumors, fays, *© A Cuſtom has obtained, 
© know not how, among us —— when we ſay Bj 
4e imply, or the bilious umour, we are underſtood to me: 
66 2 not che acid and black Sort, wii 
66 we never mention without an Addition, a, conneRling it wi 
« its Colour.” Once more, and very fully, in bis f 
Comment on che ſixth of the Epidemics, where he enun 
rates the various __—_— of Bile, X fs dur gaurla;, & 
e ne, according wt 
of ſpeaking, as when we ſay, that we 
c ſome afar do whoſe Colour has; been alter'd to a mc 
44 bilious Hue, or to that of pale Bile. For this 9 
„ ſimply by the Term Bile, not as we do the other | 
ay c with an Addition of Epithets, as black, eruginan, 
yellow, or vitelline. Now the yellow Bile is next to 
Hen and almoſt of the hae ind, and the pale Bike 
commonly expreſs without its Epithet, as when we ſay, 
«© Man vomited Bile ; but the yellow Bile is but ſeldom 
<< preſſed abſolutely, for we immediately ſubjoin its Epit 
«6 — the Man vomited yellow Bile, or pure 9 | 
<< neither Phyſician, nor any of the Vulgar, wid ever e 
a or black Bile without an Addition; nor 
<< glaſtine, (bluiſh) porraceous, or vitelline. Thek 
<<, are given by ſome! "Ph yſicians toi the different forts af! 
«6 nd wb edema fo alſo they call by 
% Name of red Bile, the Serum of the Blood; but the 
ne is the yellow Bile incraſſated, as the pale Bile b. 


-<« ſame. diluted with a watry Subſtance,” bis pol 
Hippecrates in the Place above. referr'd to, which is %. 
Seft. 5. lib. 6 un n of Fat,” Th oj x1 
4x Tiovds, * 

The T KA ul, and x06 alſo, in Higher 


funp! ah we imply pale or as Galen writes in 
oa Ri pony 
of Gon? an 4 We en 
5c. Ba tþpocrates ; imply 1440 wo 
«6 pale or w Bile, ſince to other kinds of Bile. he # 
[5% Rnidneg i ſeveral Colours.;z, chus we find in him, 
«© zruginous;/and, Frys wg and black, and dark-coleu' 
„ are 8 Again, Cam. 2. in lib. 3. Abid. 
*. reps be, that ſhe voided pure 
466, (x0n0dy), =P either yellow or red; e 
him, as Well as other Phyſiaiana, to expreſs the blatk 
% zruginous, with an Additioti-of their proper Colou. 
6, alſo commonly lay, ſuch aone. yoided bilious Matter, 
1 ing yellow Bile; for we do nat call æruginqus, i 
„ Excrements, or thoſe of any other Colour ſimpſ) 
«<<; but wund am Addition of dein proper | Colour. An 
+ © 9 75 Nen ee 
cc are ey voi y 
| ok Perſons „but by. thoſe in Health, bat 
«6 jan ſorts of Bile, and; never but L 
under ſome morbous Affections. 80 1 
called by + Lib,aepheipgy bile. infelus, ilat il ＋ 
or a bitter fort of Humour 3 and al 3 
— from Bile, 4 — de Mord. d Lib. 2, | 
X r often ſimply 
—— in Lib. de Loc. in 
in general, which ariſes from 4 
Part, and by its Naturę eaſily diſturb 


oj 
as, for Inſtance: . 
Alls upon the | 


xions,- which carry with Re bet of Man” 
- BIEIS, ATRA met; Black Bile, r 
go ries Wat, its Epichet, 9 20 
and, 26 it wen, 
call di the . 
Nes 0 


Humour 140 — am-yellow 


A. 


Toney 
oon © 
wy 0 
And. Ti 

1 de ſixth dee Jae whren, «9, Ofc. % The Reader ought 


wet es Definitions concerning black Bile in © 
a Weike, bow, tt 


Places of my 
b work of all t 


o a thicker Subſtance. tham the former, but is far leſs malig- 


4 An of Names, we fometimes call it black 
Je, becauſe, if it be not. evapuated in a little time, it will 
te redlly ſuch.” ' Foeſius, <2 hi") „ N bas 5 q 
Fd} wire, black Bile, in, the common Acceptation, ſigni- 
ay thick and Humour, whether it be the muddy 


1 cus, acid, harſh, ſplendid, corroding, and malignant, 
F ch, pour d on the 7 bubbles up, and raiſes the 
to 8. after the manner of Ferment or Vinegar z is the Cauſe 
e curable Ulcers ; and is ſo nauſeous, that neither Fly, nor 
nor any other Animal, will taſte it. It is generated 
exp Ways; firſt, and principally, from a black and feculent 

Cind ut, Which is. beyond meaſure putrid and aduſt; the 
2 Ind is from yellow Bile, vehemently aduſt, and is by 

to the more malignant Sort, as yellow Bile itſelf is more ma- 
Bile wt than the melanc wy Humour or Dregs 2 Blood. 
ſay, times it proceeds, by Aduſtion, from vitelline Bile: Such 
dom Mteration-in the Bile is produced by a pteternatural Heat 
Epid Purrefattion, by which it acquires an Acrimony, and is 
le, 1 rd like Aſhes ;/ juſt as the Lees of Wine, which are cold 
x eit Na are burnt, but afterwards become fo hot as 
r n the Fleſh, and produce a Colliquation and Putrefaction 
ö . Galen has told us, that he never obſeryed an Excre- 
of of this kind of Bile without pernicious Conſequences. Such 
| by *, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is manifeſtly diſtinct, ad 5% 
the N Tuν¾ä,ͤ , from the melancholy or black 
ile d bur.“ For this latter is reckon'd among the Elements 

Body, and contributes, together with the. Blood with 
bit mix 'd, to the Generation and Nutrition of the Ani- 
wing nothing of an acrimonious or corroding Quality; 
ng, as I may ſay, the Mud or Sediment of the Blood, 
* do the Lees, of thick Wines. This Humour the Spleen 
8 to itſelf, ging is ſtom the Liver and Blood, and ap- 
ates it, when alter d, do its-own Nouriſhment, expelling 
Wes, with other excrementitious Juices, into the Sto- 
n order for Evacuation. - The Excretion of this black 
uy whether by Stool or d 


lat the Body is in a right Temperament, and that vigor- 
{re 
i eaſe itſelf of its Burden: But if it be retain'd too 


fr: without being evacuated by ſome ſenſible or 


an chat there are ſome who haye call d it the 
Werte Her,, „ 
| 1 178, 0a1 e ay, e the Veſſel con- 
the Bile,” Pollux, Lib. a. and is ſometimes uſed for 
en Ane, 75 2 one 
tt = 14 * 1 * 95 other 8 fo 
W Bounds of, Nature, - The natural. Bile, which 5 


i the 
de Flower of Mine, and of a heating and.dryi 
en Pert his Humour i — ark + 
Pat of che Bas which being concocted, — : 
Wart t lor the Body but what is excrementitious 
| 3 bladder. For as from new Wine, 
tation and Changing, two Kinqs of excrer- 
Adltances are ſeparated by virtue of its Heat during 
the other hghter-and mors airy, which they call the 
er heavier, and; of a more. earthy Quality, 


| 
* » 


— 


{op r paliſh Qelout, of a bitter Taſte, thin Con- 


"lim, 
uh r 
I his, $i i more frequently underſtood by the imple Name of 


Bil ils 


which they, call the Lees ; ſp from he Food are produced yel- 


low Bile, of a thin Conſiſtence ; and black Bile; which is of 4 
more denſe, and giols Contexture. But all the natural Bile; 


that is in us, does not proceed: from. the Aliments; for the 


Heat of the Liver and Veins, if a little exalted above the com- 

mon Standard, ſometimes converts the thinner Part of the pure 
Blood. into yellow Bile. Fot as Choler proceeds from a weak 
Heat, Blood from a moderate Heat, fo, from an immoderate 
T0 of the ſame, is Bile generated, which. is endued with 
tne 


ualities above-mention'd, and ſo familiar to our Nature 


as to be accounted among the Elements of our Body. But the 
Bile, which is above or below the natural Standard, is no longer 
calPd ſimply Bile; but has an Epithet denoting its bad Quality ; 
and there are a Multitude of theſe vicious Biles, as the Exceſs of 
Heat, and other Qualities, will admit of a great Latitude; but 
almoſt all the Differences, taken Notice of by Phyſicians, bor- 
row their Name from their Colour or Conſiſtenee,. Thus, 

_ *Epubes), the Red: This is either an acrimonious and mor- 
dacious Serum of the Flood, or comes very near, in Conſiſt- 
ence, to a thin Blood; but becauſe it does not. concrete; like 
Blood, after Effuſion, it is call'd Bile. | 3 

'Ioa|wdns, the Glaſtine ; or what, by its Colour; reſembles 
that of Gla/tum, Nad; but is indeed darker, and neareſt the 
Colour of Cabbage. This Bile is extremely acrimonious, hot, 
and pungent, and next to black Bile in Confiſtenice, Colour; 
and EfScacy, It is the moſt malignant among all the kinds of 
Bile, and is generated in the Stomach, or adjacent Parts; by a 
very vehement and burning Heat, 1 

"Ids, the Eruginous, or what is of the Colour of Verde- 
griſe, that is, green. It is acrimonious, hot, and pungent to 
a great Degree, and next to the Icaſad n, but not yet arrived 
to that Height of Malignity. It is generated in the Stomach, 
or in the Liver affected with a Phlegmon. 3 
Farin i; xveviteea, the Azure or Sky-colour'd: This ſeems 
to be the ſame with the Iſatodes; for the Iſatis, or Glaſtum, is 
of this Colour. | | | 
Aexibad ns, the Vitelline ; that is, in Colour and Confiſtence, 
reſembling the Volk of a raw Egg. This Kind is of a groſs 
Subſtance, and of. a high yellow Colour. It comes of yellow 
Bile, too much concocted, and dried by an immoderate Heat, 
and, for that Reaſon; afterwards condenſing; -It nearly holds 
the middle Place between the natural Bile, and what is arrived 
at the higheſt Degree of Malignity. It is generated in the;Vel- 


ſels, as Galen writes in his Book de atra Bile, tho” it is often 


voided both by Stool and Vomit. - | 

Sab, the Yellow. . This comes heareſt to the natural Bile; 
which ought to he a Medium between the pale Bile and the yellow. 

_ 'Oepred'ns, the Dark, or Obſcure: I his Epithet is uſed by 
Galen, in his fourth Comment on the fixth Book of the Epide- 
mics. He ſeems to mean by it dr xvayius xy thy ioa]odn; 

Tlegroad dc d Teowdn5; the Porraceous, This is often gene- 
rated in the Stomach, from ary 2 Food ; and ſometimes 
from a Diſeaſe, or preternatural Heat, in the Veins, whence it 
is convey d into the Stomach and Inteſtines. But it is not pro- 
duced by a vehement Heat, like the isJ'ns ; for tho both Sorty 
are green, the isdn, on account of a more vehement Heat, is 
more acrimonious, mordacious, and of a thicker Conſiftence ; 
which Qualities belong to the eng dne, but in a much inferior 
Degree. Galen, in his third Book de Aliment. Facult; writes, 
that, in ſevere Diſtem all ſorts of Bile are voided, except 
the porraceous; but that the yellow, and the pale, and the 
porraceous alſo, are often voided, both upward and down ward, 
by Perſons in Health; which is a Proof, that the porraceous 
differs from the æruginous, as to Exceſs of Heat. 

Hod, which proceeds from a leſs intenſe Degree of Heat 
tap the yellow. This Colour is a Medium between à pale 
and a yellow ; therefore this and the yellow Bile. baye their 
Names often confounded; on account of the Nearneſs of, their 

Colours, as Galen tells us, Lib. 1. de Criſibus, C. 2 
yes, the Liquid ; chat is, diluted, with Serum, or ſome 
Jolas, the Watery. This is the ſame as the d. 
e der, Reddilh, confiling of the Serum 0 Bea, or 
the thinnet Part of ita mix'd with another Subſtance of a dif- 
ferent ae f T6 2 neee ole | 
. 4/4, Brown. . Tbe ſame with the greg and aii. 
- _ Green Poles ar wg at ignifies be 9 

ratien, in many Places, has obferved;;, but what is properly 
green, 2 mgpy Bee, the Pale Vellow. | tach er! 
Axes, the Pale, This is the moſk moderate of all the Kin . 
and leaſt hot. E bitter and pungent, and generated within 
the Veins of a Body in its . It is of a humid Qua- 

82 little inclining to the Fellow, becauſe it iy mix'd 
me thin pituitous or aqueous excrementitious, Humou 


%*. 


Bille, than, de Yellow, 28. implxing 2 leſs Exceſs. of | Heat, 
fake of Deen ” 


a eu. 
Abe 
ion and Separation of Humours, but by different Ways, and 
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ous and fiery, and all the Humidities are changed into 


Bile ; for Things become bitter, and infected with Bile, by 
means of the Heat. If this Indigeſtion happens in the 
it turns bili and diſperſes the Infection, with its Nutri- 


ment, into all 3 for which Reaſon its Effects are univer- 
ſal, and Bile is N viſible. * 

One Species of Bile is of a yellow Colour, ſubtile, tranſpa- 
rent, of a finer Sort than what inclines to livid or black: 
What is of a deeper 


of an Egg, is accounted of the ſame Kind. 
A ſecond Species of Bile is of a darker Colour, reſembling 
Lak. KG. ũ ae: ua Cr 
Between theſe are an infinite Vari of Colours, which de- 
oats = Netting Humours. The Vifcera alſo are a 
Cauſe of this Diverſity, as the Liver, if the Bile be yellow; 
the Spleen, if it be livd. Aretæu, tei dil. x} on. xv. Tab. 
Lib. 1. Cap. 15. S l 
If an Inflammation proceeds from an Influx of Bile, the 
Intention is commonly directed to the Evacuation of the 10 
cant Matter, both by Vomit and Stool. For this End, ſome 
S are to be preſcribed which work both Ways, ſuch 
A the pi ; for an Acetabulum of this Plant, which is the 
FEE Hts evacuates' Bile both upwards and downwards. 
iſo Medicines prepared with Scammony work upon and 
urge yellow Bile. We muſt, therefore, not make the leaſt 
EIA to adihinifice a and repeat the fame, if need be ; 
fot the Diſeaſe immediately ſubmits to Evacuants. If the Pa- 
tient, for ſome Reaſon or other, be either unwilling or unable 


to take a Purge, it will be proper to apply ſuch Things to the 


Navel as will work upon and evacuate the Belly ; or, to pro- 
duce the ſame Effect by means of Suppofitories, let a Clyfter 
alſo be given, and Cataplaſms apply'd, conſiſting of the Meal of 
Barley and Beans, with recent and unſalted Swine's Fat, and 
the dur Flour of Chamomile, and Water. But theſe Things 
are to be applied laſt of all; for, in the Beginning to the Height 
of the Diftemper, we are to make uſe of Remedies compoſed 
of Houſcleek, freſh Roſes, Perdicium, Alkanet, Sanguinaria, 
Pellitory of the Wall, Sideritis, Purſlain, — Dock, 
Artiplex, Nightſhade, Plantain, Henbane, Water Z lentils, and 
OS, Lettuce, Succory, Garden-mallow, Raſpings 
of. » Navelwort, Violets, and Rinds of Pom tes. 
Every one of theſe, applied with Bread of the Meal of Polenta, 
removes the Pain ; but 
rated in boiling-hot Water, and, after ir is reduced to a Muci- 
age, applied by way of Cataplaſm. An Ointment of Litharge 
is alſo very — 2 to repreſs the Influx of Blood; ſo alſo are 
Apples, applied with Crums of Bread, and ſuch-like Thin 

Cerates compoſed of Wax, Chamomile; and Oil of Roſes, 
with the Juice of one or other of the before-mention'd Refri- 


grants, and the White of an Egg, and Water, with a little 
inegar, are of Service. Cerate of Oil of Rofes, with a ſuffi- 


cient I of the Juice of Beet, is an excellent Medicine. 
1 have ſeen a Perſon labouring under this Diſorder, who found 
wonderful Relief by putting his Feet into cold Water, -and 
keeping them there awhile. Another I have feen, who made 
= * _- - of O wow Litharge, We of Henbane, 
an „ carefully pounded together; an Anointings, 
and Applications, made of the ſame, was very well gester. 
In want of Oyſters, we may ufe River Shell-fih. Theſe Re- 
medics are ſufficient, if the Inflammation” and Heat are but 
moderate; but if they are exceſſive, we muſt manage the Cure 
as for an Eryſipelas; that is, with the Leaves of Hemlock, Pop- 
„ Mandrake, and Henbane, and Narcotics ' compoſed of 
tam, and ſuch-like Things. But, in the Uſe of thefe Medi- 
cines, our Intention is only to allay the imimoderate Heat, which 
is often Iſih'd in àn Hour; after which the ſtupefactive 
Medicine muſt be removed, and a- Cataplaſm of Bean-meal, 
Fat; und Water, be applied. For if thole vehement Refri 
rants continue longer on the Part, they induce à Stupor, A 
Deadnefs or Dulnefs of Senſation : Wherefore when we are 
obliged, under acute Pains, to have recourſe to Narcotics, we 


take care afterwards to revive and cheriſſr the Parts by heating 
Medicines. ' Artis, Tetrab." 3. erm. 2. Cay. 8. 
The Bile is the hotteſt of all che Humour of an Animal, 


ifters in Degrees of Heat, 

ow Bile is hotter than the pale, and the ærugindus than 
It varies ale in different Animals ce ile 
of a Swine is the w 


Ear, without ne e Qualicy. | The Bil 


than 


the 
e 
which help 
e Bile of the wild Goat is ſaid to be good 


F 


u than that of Quadrupeds ; and among them the Rite sr 5” 
and Partridges is accounted the beſt: Thok of ae Gd 


Colour, like that of Saffron, or the Yolk 


in theſe Things 


eſpecially the Seed of Fleawort, mace- 


according to its Colour; for 


| Fi of all, and even cures Ulcers 


bladder, 


| 5 and an A | 
irtue belongs to the Bile o the Sea-tortviſe';; and | 
Nye NS 
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' The Bile of volatile Animals is more acrimoniom and 4. 


le have more of a kind of Actimony, and 
gel Calur erde, and — black 1 
19. 7. 2 | 5 * SY 
ier 5 is 85 and yellow Excrement; pe 
is acrimonious greeniſh ; i _ 
eolour'd (36) Bile 3 highly and ad, M 
is the thick Sediment of B :" Some call black Blood by 
2 of black Bile. Nuf Epheſus, Lib. 1. 0, 


Ee ee oh 
t is a ervation as 
diſorder'd and render d ſict, I thoſe ver ods * 
are immediateh neceſſary ts Life and Health, Wn 
the Non-naturals, I a palpable, but melancholy Proof 
the Truth of this Aﬀertion ; for as Air, Meat and Drink. 
tion, and Reſt, are abſolutely nec for the Purp 
of Life, fo tis no leſs certain, that any Fault or Imperſea; 
produce Diſorders in t 


extraneous to | 
to thoſe internal Subſtar 


the Animal Spirits; 
depends upon the due State and Temperament, the juſt C. 
mixture, and Degree of Motion of thefe Subſtances ; ſo 
more immediate and direct Caufes of Diſeaſes muſt be deri 

the they labour under, and their ſeveral Deg 
Receſs from a natural State. There are alſo other Fluid 


lyn — — 

muſt iderably deſtroy it, and lay our 
for Diſeaſes. Inſtead of all other Inſtances of this Ki 
at preſent, confine myſelf to the Bil-; the Uk 
Neceffity of which Liquor, for the Preſervation of 
are ſufficiently known to every one who is 
quainted with the rational and folid Principles of Phyfic. 
being found in every the moſt minute Animal is a ſufig 
Proof of this; for there is not 'a Poſſibility of finding, i 
whole-Extent of Nature, a fingle Inſect deſtitute of ahi 


Virtue and „Animals are kept alive, and preſ 
an eaſy and comfortable State of Health, as I-ſhall 
Sequel, ſhew'more fully. Since, then, the Bile is ſo hight 
ful and efficacious in maintaining a State of Health in the! 
by proving, as it were, a natural and univerſal Medi 
muſt of courſe follow, that when this bry , _ t 
with' regard to its Quantity, 'or deprav a 0 
due Wer ag Crafis, a fate and unavoidable Foun 
for Diſcaſes muſt be laid: Since then many, and theſe, tx 
midable Diſorders draw their Origins from ſome Fault 
Bile, the principal Virtue and E of the Medicine 
ploy'd in curing them, ought to conſiſt in correcting i 
quor when peccant in Quality, 222 it when den 
or evacuating it when too abundant in Quantity ; for 
Bile, when in its due State, is juſtly to be accounted a 
genuine Medicine to the Body, ſo we mult readily gra 
the moſt important of all other Medicines are ſuch 2 
lated for reducing this Liquor to a natural and temper 
and that the principal Bulineſs'of a Phyſician ae 
ing and applying ſuch Remedies with fudgment. : 
fore make it my Buſineſs, at preſent,” to eonſider * 
only in its natural State as an univerſal Medicine w 
but alſo in its preternatural and depraved State, 4 - 
and Origin of many Diſorder s. et 
ep, if na th only, Oli of th Live, 
wal, if not the only; Omen ef G ; by 

a certain beautiful Mechaniſin;' uo filtrate and f 
Gline, and ſulphureous Humour; 'call'd the 2%, 
Blood, thro* the Trunk of the Yana Porta, the L. 
and its glandulbus Ker nes. 
It muſt be own'd; Anatomiſts are not agreed 
ſelves” whence' the Gall- bladder, adhering to — 740 
phy d with the Brle it receives; for ſome of de % 
dat the Tunica Glanduleſa ſeparates it —— the Wn 
thither by the Cyſtic Arteries; others 

are —— — Ducts inſerted in the ys 
; * mk which/the Bile is convey” uy 


3s. A 
p 6, 
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| Ami | " „ that ** 
ie of Anat omiſts — — 
diately eonvey d to this F 
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u fron the following NN made by Bobnins and 
A 


im | , 
others.” U „the whole Bile was expreſs d 
ſes Opn ping eee 
| ive for ſome time after, they. exp to find 


» ing the Gall-bladder, notwi ing the Liga 
5 tle in bladder, j 4 
\ hp Cyſtic r tho Ul Communication was cat 
lerveen the Gall-bladdet and the Porus Hepaticus. But 
red difappointed 3 for, inſtrad of Bile, they found only a 
4 gruthous ood. Hence the more accurate Anatomiſts 
Bo mintain, that the Bil lodged in the Gall-bladder is 
do it from the common Hepatic Du@ itſelf : For the 
© nication between theft DuQts is highly obvious, ſince, 
munication | * 
lowing into the Ducrus Chalodechus, both the Gall- bladder 
Dan? Hepaticus are inflated. On the other hand, = 
bang u Pipe, and blowing into the Hepatic Biliary Duct, 
tic Dutt itſelf, the Cy/?:s, and the Ductus Cholodochus, 
| In Man alſo, and in other Animals, the Hepg- 
band Cyſtic DuZs, uniting, form together one common Canal. 
f we confider the Situation of the Gall-bladder, its Bot- 
i; place in a low decfinin Part ; but its Neck, and the 
Dodds, ate fituated higher : Hence tis probable, that 
« the Bile deſcends flowly ,thto* the Porus Cholodochus, by 
wn of its oblique Infertioh among the Coats of the Duode- 

eſpecially + that Inteſtine Hupperis to be empty, it falls 
& into the Gall-bladder, which is placed below, eſpecially 
tis not very full; where it remains, till, either by the Com- 
ſon of the Inteſtines, of the proper Contraction of tlie Gall- 
Wer itſelf, it is again exprefs'd. In an Ox this appears very 
ly, ſince the Hepatic DuQ ſo opens into the Neck of the 
bladder, which is pretty tendinous and nervous, that the 
Ven as eaſily deſcend” into the Gall-bladder, as it can be 
off to the Duodenum, thro” the common Duct. In the 
dubject a pretty ſurprifing Circumſtance occurs; for a 
tin ſmall Papilla is obſervable, almoſt in the Middle of the 
tr Membrane of the Gall-bladder, and is prominent almoſt 
tk fame manner as the Extremity of the Ductus Communis 
ws to be in the [nte/tinum Duodenum. This ſmall Papilla 
ko be the Orifice of the Duc, which paſſes between the 
branes of the Gall-bladder ; the Protuberance performs 

Ofice of a Valve, by preventing the diſcharged Bile from 
ig the ſame Way it went out. 55 
kt the Bile in the Gall-bladder differs very e r 

that in the Liver ; for the former is thicker, more acrid, 
bitter, and of a deeper Colour, than the latter, which is 
fluid, more diluted, and leſs bitter. But by what Means, 
br what Purpoſes, the B:le contain'd in the Gall-bladder 
hes ſuch a Change, ſeems to be a Matter of ſuch Import- 
1% to deſerve an accurate and careful Diſquiſition; and 
ar Inquiry into this Particular may be the more diſtinct, 
premiſe” a few Things concerning the Structure of the 
ladder. We obſerve, then, 'that the Gall-bladder is made 
leveral Membranes, the innermoſt of which, almoſt in 
Leßpect, reſembles the Tunica Villoſa of the Duodenten : 
Membrane there are alſo various Furrows and Duct, 
Valves appropriated to them; but no Glands are to be 
nd. The Membrane which lies next to this is of a ff 
faſcular Contexture, made up, as it were, of various Pel- 
An which-ſmall Bubbles of Air are lodged, Iis not to 
Wted, but this Membfane affords an rigin to à large 
of Lymphatic Veſſel 1 tho“, at the ſame time, very many 
i, found in the Cyſtis, are diſtributed in it immediately 
be Liver, The third Coat is muſcular or fibrous; but 
iber obſerve a nervous nor a tendinous Coat, either at 
mom of the Gall-bladder, or in its Cavity ; however, 
is Neck, but alſo the Hepatic and Cyfic Dudts, are 
Nef a pretty ſtrong tendinous and nervous Coat. The 

l Coat is furniſh'd from the Peritoneum ; and between 
de muſcular Coat, arterial and venous Dudts are po 
* Neck of the Bladder is very narrow; 
© ance is very conſpicuous in the Gall-bladder of an 

| 15 Valve can be obſerved in it; however, Bathine 
ſees have, in human Subjects, diſcover d a ſeniilunar 
n the Form of à ſpiral Shell, and render'd 

many Furrows. I muſt own, I could never find 


rocks of the Paſſage, which is not refililintar, but 
W ld oblique and winding a mahner, as. to refiſt a 


3 troduced into jt : And this Natrownels ſeems to 
mer Uſe, tan to prevent the Return of the thicker 
once diſcharged from 'it into the Gall-blafder ;. but 


W k. ore Gluted Hepatic Bile finds i commodious 


bm Co of the Bladder being villa, hike that of 
» performs of a by 

bah Part of the Bil, and pouring Je into the 
in 0 for it is not to be deny d, that the Veſſels 
dondaln Gall-bladder "itſelf, 4 alſo thoſe. diſtributed 
F many 04,2 "Ph of a Hite Taſte. Belides,*tiscon- 
mit, Plervations, that, in a preternatural State, a 
of in Bil; Ks Siet thro” the Peres of the 


Coats of the Gall-bladder : But becauſe this interior Coat /ſep4; 
rates the thinner Part of the Bile, what remains of courſe acquires 


a thicker Conſiſtence, and a more bitter Taſte, Beſides, the 


Bladder, by reaſon of its carnoſe Tunicle, and conſiderable 
Nerves, is poſleis'd both of a Power of Senſation and Motion; 
but more eſpecially its Biliary Ducts, which are furniſh'd with 
a pretty ſtrong and nervous Coat ; for which Reaſon very terri- 
ble Pains and Spaſms may ſometimes happen in them. As 
Vieuſſens has zuſtly pre Dag from the ſemilunar Hepatic Plexus 
of the Right Intercoſtal Nerve, there ariſe fix Fibres ; the three 
inferior and ſmaller of which are diſtributed to the Faſa Cholo- 
docha of the Gall-bladder, to the Pylorus, the Duoderum, and 
the Pancreas, in order to give them a due Tone and Conſtri- 
Aion. Hence alſo the great Conſent between theſe Parts is to 
be accounted for; and it is not to be doubted, but that the 
Bile deſcends into the Inteſtines by means of its cight, and is 
alſo aſſiſted in ſo doing by the proper Motion of the Ducts. 
Befides, we ought carefully to advert to the Inſertion of the 
Ductus Cholodochus, which creeps along, almoſt for an Inch, 


between the exterior and interior Coats of the Duodenum, and 


at laſt opens with a round Orifice into its Cavitix. 
But before I treat of the remarkable Uſe, and abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity, of the Brie, or conſider the ſeveral Faults and Imper- 
ſe&tivns to which. it is ſubject, I Judge it highly expedient to 
premiſe ſuch Things concerning its Nature and, Qualities, as 
we learn from Experiments made upon it, that we may be the 
better able to form a Judgment of the various Phenomena and 
Diſorders produced by it. Firſt of all, then, let us have. re- 
courſe to the Evidence of our Senſes; fince, from the Taſte 
Smell of any Subſtance, we are in ſome meaſure enabled to 
judge concerning the Nature of thoſe Principles, of which it is 
made up and compoſed; It holds, then, univerſally true, that 
the Bile of every Animal is ſo intenſely bitter, that a very ſmall 
of it communicates its Bitterneſs to half an Ounce of 
Water, when put into it. Now ' tis univerſally acknowledged, 
by the more knowing and ſkilful Part of the Chymiſts, that 
Biternek of Tafte proceeds from an intimate Commixture. of a 
ſomewhat earthy Sulphur with a Salt; but what the Nature and 
Genius of this Salt may be, I ſhall now inquire. According to 
our Conceptions, and indeed according to the Reſult of Experi- 
ments, an Acid, intimately, joined with an earthy, alcaline, 
and ſulphureous Subſtance, forms a bitter Mixture. Thus the 
ſulphureous and acid Spirit of Vitriol, lated with Salt of 
Tartar, or fix'd Nitre, produces a neutral Salt of a bitteriſh 
Taſte, as = e artar, and the Dries 
tho' v phureous Wine - vinegar, pour d upon prepar 
ral 1 Nie which is ſtill ſome- 
what more bitter. Beſides, tis 3 Chymical Expe- 
riments, that the bittereſt Subſtances, fuch as Aloes, bitter 
Gourd, and Wormwodad, loſe much of their Pungency of Tafte 
by an Admixture of alcaline Salts ; which is no weak Proof, 
that an Acid contributes not a little to the Production of that 
Bitterneſs of Taſte which is found in the Bile of Animals; 
ſince, when that Acid is deſtroy d, the Bile becomes inſipid and 
taſteleſs. It is alſo confirm'd by Experience, that bitter V ege- 
tables, by Incineration, yield a larger Quantity of Salt than 
any others; but tis certain, that a fix d alcaline Salt LY at 
rated or produced by an intimate Combination of an acid Sul- 


phur with Earth. 


Beſides, the penetrating and permanent Taſte of the Bi 
when applied to the , Bank is a Circumſtance which Fe Fr 
ly proves its remar 


en to He, who, in order to gre 3 
d thei mix it with Sub- 


* 


wi 

Free lature: I e 
. an. Oil, partie ene Qs of the 
above-mention'd Spirit. 'The cy ' Caput Mortuum, which 
remain'd in the Retort, and weigh'd two F 
by Ineineration, yielded one Dram of a manifeſtly fx d alcaline 
Salt: From this Experiment 3 ot 470 515 a very 

| tity of Water in ile; which is alſo plain fror 
Ir 8 


Drams and an half, 


that it may be reduced to an Extract; for two Q 
9 | Ox's 


| : 

[] - 
| 
. 
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Ox's Gal in ſp ilgated i in a - ** Heat, N more than 
one fam of kuck Extracil. Segen b ihe Aﬀltarice op a 


proper ſtatical Inſtrument, four Ounces of Bil are foutd to 
weigh ſearte two Drains more than an equal Quantity „N 


diſtilꝰ Water. If che Extract of Ox's Bile i dub d wi 


equal Pyrtſon of Salt of Tartar, and again diftif'd mn à Glas 
Reborn by means of a S2nd-heat, then an urinous and manifeſt- 
1 akaline Spirit i is yielded, which raiſes a violent Ebullition, 


with any Arid ; it 147 turns the Solution of Sublimate to a 


m and the Syrup of Clove-gillyflowers to x greeniſh 'Co- 

deu, ber all volatile kde Bi ts generally do. But the 
Read why an Addition of the Salt of Tartar produces a mort 
Acalitie: polite, and urinous Spirit, ſeems to be this: Calcin'd 
alcaline Salts make a very thofe and ſtrong Attack on the Tex- 
ture bf 'vicaus Subſtances, and, by deſtroying their acid 


oe any tea alcalize their Sulph ur more highly. © Something 
f u Uke is obſetved to = in diſtilling Sobt, Amber; 
and Fartar, which, Ch Wſti'd alone, yield an oleous acid 
Be, ; but if, before Diſtfiation, they afe mix d with a fixet 


, the Spirit obtainꝰ' d is urinouf and oil 2 
row cone to cotiſider e of Brie rad other Sub- 


ſe of 1 in diſcoverin the Virtues and 
SEED $3 great. t 2 
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ervation, that Bi produces af 
Eee ce wh with no re except our fuming Spirit of Nitre. 
This Phenomenon ſeems to run counter to cothion ience, 
fince the Bile is thought to be of an alcaline Nature: Nor does 
the Galt of an ce an Ebullition, with . $a 
tratecd Oil of Vitriol, L-1 oem foes a 2 Colour, 
as many imagine; but Perturbation, tion, i- 
tation, are rather the Rel Its of Bir Hig mix'd. Buri 
remirkable; that Spirit of Salt renders Bile thicker than Spirit of 
_ Nitre'and Vitriol ; and that it is not at all coagulated by Spirit of 
Nitre. When concentrated Spirit of Sal Ammoniac, prepar'd 
with quick Lime, is mix'J with Bile, its Colour is exalted, it 
becomes more faturated, and the Mixture remains _ 
nous. The fame Phenomena are produced, when the Ex 
riment is made win Ol of Tartar pet Deliquium. Bot 
we mult here obſerve,” that an Admixture of Alcali very much 
impairs and diminiſhes the Bitterneſs of its Taſte. When Bile 
is mix d with the Syrup of Clove-gillyflowers or Violets, the 
Mixture does not = green, but aſſumes ſuch a Colour as 
wlll ixture of a yellow, and a red Sub- 
Reit re ee of 2 alſo PIE Bile tur- 
185 and it Ioſes its rency mix d with it; but a 
very fmall Quantiry of the Bile is precipitated in it, and the 
Spirit becomes bitter. On the conrry, a e 
Quantity of Sacc Saturn, ſprinkled ile, produces a 
88 in it. But inf piffated Bilz, upon pouring 
of Vitriol into it, did not prodiice an Eferveſcence, but 
1 iis blackiſh Colour, and —_— dually Tivid ; 1 
ture, in the mean time, was of a le 
Our fuming Spirit of Nitre, 'mix'd 22 pro- 
duced '2 ſtrong Efferveſcence, accompanied with a great 
deal of Fd, He Heat, and a reddiſh Smoke; but the Extract 
was diffolved into a Mucus, which, by means of Oil of Vitriol 
was reduced to a Coagulum of a more pitchy Colour : Almoſt 
the whole Extract was diſſolved in Spirit of Wine ; as alfo in 
Water. The Extract of Bile dried, and expoſed to a Flame, 
melted; nor did it immediately take Fire, for it did not burn 
till its humid Parts were evaporated : It iſed the Smell of a 
fetid-volatile Salt; and the Aſhes left impregnated with a 
hy . die obvious from their 
18 E teatly 'meniion'd;"T bal ad the” fol- 
ge Pepin The Bile nr Beg from the Gall- 
bf an Ox, is diaphandus, and pretty fluid; dut when it 
ee ee e e its T 5 
ditniniſh'd; it becomes Re, 1 «rt Smell, and in 
el dir gow: feed; for ſcarde credible how * 
and how fon, the BZ an abonimnable Fetor, even 
Thweh-ſo<net than the er Which i 2 Proof, that as all 
— — Bile conſiſts Parts, 'whoſe 
VUmon ind Commixture the Heat of the Air alone is ſulſicient 
to dm And ſeparate. I n 41K? be obſerved, that the 
Serum of Blood or Lymph, 4 Heat in 4 


is converted to a E is 1 2106] 
ied upd BH! wi * e agulated by Heat, becauſe the 


8 ph is none of i | Fru. Ar för the 
1 e is molt generally ems can 
Scburers, for "tiling realy Stains'out of of Cloaths g 


5 rſs or heghtoin 2 on 
Pictu 


$3 Hen 

- "Pheſe; "they: are the Experiinhdte? whith Tinade with 
Bile of an Or. However, I do not deny but the Biles of o 
e ae, in lome meaſure, different = 3 ent del eg r 


: 1 4 


"A —_— ; 2 7 


ahi ie 5 guk 1 451 e Spit l f. 
it is not to be 0, but. that the buman 20 % 


more active more. richly ſaturated with 
Tul rated g 0 than the B7 Fo other Anna 


Now, every pure Alcali, whether earthy or faline, 


# to Exerciſe, and live upon' hot Fogds, Wen 


e Bil of one and the FR Animal is not, at a}, 
{pes Nature 5 of þ Qualities. 1 could not labert 2 E 
able Quantity Rn Bile to ation, deutz | bo 


not; but 1 At Opinion, that. it: Merence f "a 
L NG: Fong, 5 is, ts it 9 from 399 
| 1 Lore t, uri 5 tis 4 
of. Vitriol, | irg e by wo Hear N TY 
duced, 5 the Hence allo it ho 


Ke obſer erve In general, that the hotter der 


* proportioudbly 6 of a more Mews! Nature 


Vice Wn 

The above-enumerated E xperiments ſufficiently 
that the Bile is hot of a pure dine Nature” 8. 
not produde an Efferyeſcence, but with the ſtrongeſ Ad , 


cauſes an Ebullition ith every the moſt = 
Na we learn, en che Bile i Na an gleous and 97 85 f 
Jature, for which Reaſon it 5 1750 but it 12 not puch 
kunde reous, otherwiſe, when mix d. with Spirit of Nie? 
ing Spirit of Nitre, it would excite a 8 Mk 
cence ; for ſuth is the Nature of ſubtile Oils, that, wi 
inix'd with theſe Spirits, they produce an Ebullition; b f 
the Bile ſeems s by a,very "temperate Liquor, mae 
of oleous, earthy, aqueous, ſaline, and volatile Particks, 4 
to explain myſe af 3 in a ſew Words, the bitter :liow ju 
all Animahk, in its Commixture and Crafis, almoſt reſens 
the Juices of bitter Herbs, eſp pecially that of the leſſer Centa 
the Extract of which is riot much different from infpilh 
Bite z for the Juices of all theſe bitter Plants ate made u 
Sul phur, and an earthy alcaline Salt. As to theſe Plants 
ought alſo to conſider, that their Juices, when depurated 
diſtiPd in the Tame manner with the Bile, when mird. 
acid, alcaline, and ſpirituous Menftruums, cauſe Phenot 
ſo ck like thoſe Ne by the Bile, that we have Fr 
Reaſon in the old to believe, that the conſtituent F 
theſe Simples, as to their Mixture, Craſis, and Virtue, ar 
ſame with thoſe of the Bil-; Hence the Reaſon is obyi 
„ and Eſſences of bitter Plants are ſo ſagi 
and in cacious in augmenting the of 
Bile, "whes 3% defective; and in H 5 0 
lity is depraved; two Circumſtances which contribute not 
tle both to the Prevention and Cure of Diſcaſes. 
Having thus taken a View of the Nature and Qu 
the Bile, it now remains, that we inquire into the ja 
Manner in which it is generated and elaborated ade! 
Firſt of all, then, I muſt obſerve, that the Bile does not tif i 
Bloods under the ſame Form, and in the ſame State, in- 
gs its Receptacles, . which are the Porys 2 
all- bladder; for neither the Blood nor Serum ar | 
nor, in a naturalState, are yellow); but the Serum bea 
ſo fo by an an Admixture of Bile. For which Reaſon it is plain 
terials, of which it is compoſed, are only lodgedit 
Blood ; ; which does not at all appear improbable, when we 
ſider large Quan Quantities of Sulphur, Earth, Salt, Pk 
and Bua, all which the Bile is compoſed, are found i 
Blood. Now” tis known from 'Chymico-mechanicl B 
ments, that the Qualities, Properties, Taſtes, and d 
Bodies, Ki = entirely upon the Mixture, Union, f 
Craſis, and Texture of their various Parts ; which when 
or d d, à proportionable Chan r induced on te 
RIS Vie * 
re of the ious, ſaline, 75 and 
Parts of the Blood, ſepara pou from the Blood and > 
means of their inteſtine Modo, conſtitutes and N 
Bile: But to me it ſeems ſomewhat improbable, that 
ſhould cohifift immediately of the ch chylous Parts of the B 5 
thoſe which are moſt, lightly united with it ; but I am d 
— that all theſe Parts being reſolved: and ſeparated in 
Blood," by means of its inteſtine Motion are afterward 0 
and ferm the Bile. Hence we plainly ſee, that. 2 E 
tity of Bile muſt neceſſarily, be g red in Pop ple wing 
r a ſtron and Violent inteſtine Motion: 
„ that young Men of choleric Habits, who cur 


* old Men, 88 the Phlegmatic,, the 
Lazy, haye au aqu ' thin, and upadtive. 15 . 4 
cantinuel, EN eyets, e 

fi nice; in them, 00 great d wahtity of Bile is prod 
violent inteftine Motion, which diffolves the Con "Quo 
Blood ; r hat large na ie 
Bile are dal above · mentio 1 0 
Urine, 'Stoo el g Smit; 1 which Reaſon 4K pr 
8 that he Bib: thus diſcharged was, 35 
1 of iy 1 — 4 5 it is rather; its. oo f 
"that" the' mare violent jy of 
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re e b ee 
4 and f @ while | ce 
Are the Peruvian Bark ; or | y uſing it a _ . 1 the 
F Colour of the Urine is removed, it becomes thin and aque- 
the Excremetts aflume their natural Colour ; but, as 
+; the Fever returns, all theſe Symptotns return with it. 
” what bas been \ſaid-it'is ſufficiently plain, that the Blood 
Hy, by a too hot inteſtino Motion, be reſolved into Bile, 
F her, excrementitious Liquors. | The Truth of this is alſo 
* 4. to us by bectic and latent Fevers, where the Blood 
fi, by a continual and „ — Motion, 
ig conſumed, and converted into Bile and Excrenients. 
2 'he few who have adverted to this Circumſtance, none 
more explicit than ildanus; who (in Select. Medic. 
ae ein e h it boat 6 1 
T7 ſomething wonderful and ſurpriſing, that, on ſome 
Tis ng * 3 | 
i Occaſions, large Quantities of Bil ſhould be evacuated, and 
EEE 
i Dats tis In con . \ 
33 Blood is, by an inſlammator Heat; parch'd and 
« converted into Bil. Wie farther obſerve; that the more 
* abſtain from Food, 1 gg wo — = a-pro- 
oct larger Quantity of Bile is generated; whereas ati 
elk, and bigh Feeding, prevent and hinder its Ge- 
ww alen u View of the Origin of the Bile, and its ge: 
enting Cauſe, I ſhall now inquire in what manner the Par- 
, forcibly ſeparated. from the Blood by its inteſtine Mo- 
n are united into Bile; which Phenomenon I deduce from 
flow and languid Progreſs of the Blood thro” the Liver: But, 
te better Illuſtration of this: Point, I ſhall aflume the fol- 
win mechanical Axiom. 101 
if, Subſtances. capable of being mix'd, the more they are 
intsd, and the more quickly they are moved; the more their 
un divided and broken. 
articies are div! 0 — | MESH $45.5 | ; 
1d; The more minute the Parts are render d by Motion, the 
re cloſely are they united, and the —— — = = 
wnted from the reſt; becauſe large Bodies being divided, 
we the Sum of their Surfaces increas d, and; in proportion td 
bs Smalineſs of the Parts into which they are reſoly'd, that 
wee, with which one Fluid endeavours to recede from another; 
mini d. Hence it follows, that the homozeneous Particles 
uſt unite, come and —— — — — * 
ma Mixture of el arts, when their Motion is 
nit d or deſtroy' d, as we evidently ſee in extravaſated 
2 rg 556 upon a Ceflation *r the Serum 
ſeparated the Craſſamentum. Since; t we know 
u Austomical Obſervations, that the : Cireulation of the 
4 8 in the Liver, 2 n the 
ma Porte, which has no Pulſation, and is in c'd into 
ſmalleſt Ramifications diſperſed thro* the Parenchyma of 
Liver, in which it does the Office: of Arteries ; and fince 
injetus of Motion is wanting; the Blood muſt move ſlowly 
tonly in this Organ, but al jonably ſo in all the 
1 
ſt the is obvious, why. i 6 
ſeen, the Pancreas, the Meſentery, and Inteſtines, ave; for 
molt part, the Seats of the moſt violent chronical Diſorders ; 
r in theſe Parts, Obſtructions, Indurations, Stagnations -* 
* mations, and Corruptions, may very readi 
den. For which Reaſon, ſince in chis Vein che Blood bs 
Med of its ſweet and chylous Parts; its Sas ſulphureous, 
aline Particles, as it were, parched with 1 with 
aucilginous and lymphatic Parts, moving unite, 
ieee and ſecreted; by which new Union and ; a 
"tate, Craſis, Taſte, and Colour, - reſult. - But tis not to 
Goubted, but that the new-generated Bile is ſucceſſively more 
nated to that in the Cyſtis and Biliary Ducts, that it may 
| a lind of Ferment; for as the Blood, by its inteſtine Motion, 
he Tranſmutation of the new. Chyle into Blood; and as 
er converts Wine pour'd to it into Vinegar ; ſo the Bile, 
Mn the Approach of the like - Juice from the Blood, eaſily 
ooo its own Form and Texture to it. 
, hes thus confider'd: the-Nature of the Bile, and Ins 
ie particular. Manner in which it is generated, I now 
to bew, that the Bile is a noble and uſeful Medicine to 
idee of Animals. This I ſhall endeavour to prove by 
Animal 3.6: nts, , Firſt, then, thete is not in Nature 
* tute of this Liquor ; for tis fourid: not only in 
© peds and Birds, but alſo in the moſt inconfiderable and 
| hey. 3 and tho ſore Animals want a Gall-bladder, - 
| 20 no means want a Liver and Ducts conveying the 
. either to the. Stomach or Inteſtines. Secondly, 


[1 
« > 


ering Nature has appointed ſo large an Organ, and 
rp up ſo conſiderable; a Space in the Abdomen, for no 
* but to ſecrete and diſtribute it v now tis certain, 
kr This whatever wants this Organ. Thirdly, 
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B'IL 

eonvey'd by 4 double Ways or Du, from the Liver to the 
Duodenum; for, beſides the Hepatic Dua, which conveys the 
Bile. immediately from the Liver, there is alſo a Cyſtic Duc; 
and theſe, for the moſt part, join, and coaleſce into one com- 
mon Dutt, which is call'd the Dutt Cholodochus. If we re- 
fe& rightly upon this ſurpriſing Contrivance, we muſt have our 
Minds fill'd with the moſt noble and elevated Ideas of its Au- 
thor ; for, ſince this Liquor is abſolutely neceſſary to the Life 
of every Animal, if one of theſe Dutts ſhould happen to be 
obſtrufted, ſo long as the other remains pervious, this balſamic 
Liquor may be carried to its deftin'd Parts; or if, on any Occa- 
fion, it ſhould be elaborated in too great a Quantity, it is, by 
this means, ſtor'd up for future Uſe, as it were, in a Repoſitory. 
Fourthly,” the Uſe of the Bile appears from this, that, in all 
Animals, it enters the firſt Inteſtine or Duodenum, very near 
the Stomach; and is there pour'd upon the Maſs of Aliments. 
If then it had been an. excrementitious Liquor, or hurtful to 
the Conſtitution; the all-wiſe Author of our Nature would 
have rather thruſt it directly into the Inteſtinum Colon, or 
Rectum, that it might not, by its Sordes, contaminate and 

the Chyle, which is the Food and Nouriſhment of the 
Blood, and of the whole Body. In the laſt Place, its ſingular 
Uſe; and abſolute Neceſſity, are ſufficiently demonſtrated, by its 
beirig generated in ſuch 4 large Quantity; ſince, according to 
forme; and eſpecially Borelli, there is a Pound of this Liquor 


produc'd every Day in the larger and more bulky Animals. 
© The' the above-mention'd Arguments are founded only upon 
probable Conjectures; they are, nevertheleſs, ſufficient for prov- 


ing the Uſefulneſs of the Bile. But that I may be a little more 
clear and explicit upon this Point, I lay it down as a Maxim 
not to be con , that Life, and much more Health, de- 
pends upon a conſtant and uninterrupted, a due and equable 
Circulation of the Blood and Humours thro” the whole Body. 
This Motion of the Blood is juſtly dignify'd with the Epithet 
Vital; for it preſerves the Body from Putrefaction, renders it 
found and durable, and nouriſhes or repairs that latent and in- 
conceivable Principle; by means of which the Union and Cor- 
reſpondence between the Soul and Body are maintain'd. So long 
then as this Circulation of the Humours is free and uninterrupted, 
we are ſaid to enjoy Life and Health; but as ſoon as it begins to 
be impair'd, various Indifpoſitions, Pains, Depravations of the 
Actions of the Body, Putrefaction, and, at laſt, Death, hap- 
pen. Now, in order to maintain and keep up this Circulation, 
*tis.abſolutely neceſſary, that the Blood ſhotild be in ſuch a State 
of Fluidity, as to be able to move freely thro? the ſmalleſt and 
moſt minute DuQts of the Body. *Tis alſo requiſite, that the 
com t heterogeneous Particles of the Blood ſhould be inti- 
mately. mix'd and united, fince this very Circumſtance confti- 
tutes its Crafis and Texture; Now, tis confirm'd by Expe- 
rience, that nothing is more prejudicial and injurious to the 
Texture of the Blood, than tenacious, viſcid, and acid Sub- 
ſtances ; for theſe are deſtructive of Fluidity, are not eaſily put 
into an inteſtine Motion, and cannot be intimately mix'd with 
other Fluids. Now *tis obvious, that we eat various Sub- 
ſtances which 'abound with an acid, a viſcid, and tenacious 
Principle, from. which a thick, viſcid, and immiſcible Blood 
and Chyle ' muſt be produc'd. Beſides, tis neceſſary for 
Life, not only that the Blood ſhould be in a State fit for Cir- 
culation, but alſo that proper Motion ſhould be 'uſed ; for 
Motion is eſſential to Life and Health. Tis plain that thoſe 
Fibres of our Bodies, which are deſtin'd for the Purpoſes of Mo- 
tion and Contraction, perform their reſpective Offices better 
and ſooner, when extraneous Bodies in Motion act upon them 
by their penetrating and active 8 for we obſerve, that 
only the ing Smell of Wine, ſpirituous Liquors, and 
volatile Salts, ſoon raiſe the faint and languid Motions of the 
whole Body. Nature has alſo need of ſuch a natural Mover, 
to give due Motion and Impulſe to the ſolid Parts, without 
which the Circulation could not be carried on, nor Life and 


Health preſervͤ TI. oy 
I I now come to conſider, by what means the Bile is the natu- 
ral and univerſal Medicine of our Bodies; and how it comes to 
that it affords all the Supplies neceſſary to the Fluidity and 


otion- of the Blood, by which Diſeaſes and Death are pre- 
_ 1 2 already N Bile is a Liquor of a 
very active and penetrating ity, it is compos'd of ſul- 
phureous oily Parts, mix d with volatile and fix d Salts ; and, 
at the rr 9, by reaſon of the 
Admixture of aqueous and earthy Parts, This Liquor, partly 
by its penetrating Quality, and partly by its Textures incides, 
temperates, and cotrects the viſcid, thick, and acid Matter, 
which comes from the Stomach; and, ' which is a Circumftance 
of the greateſt Importance, it contributes Yo neg to render 
the Chyle, and ' confequently the Blood, volatile, mild, and 
ſpiritubous. Now tis not to be doubted, hut that, not only in 
the Stomach, but alſo in the ſmall Inteſtines, the Aliments undergo 


an intimate Solution and Fermentation, whereby their Adheſion 
and Texture are intimately diſſolvd and deſtroy'd ; as the 


: - Change induc'd upon their Taſte, Smell, and ' Confiſte 


ſufficiently proyes. - Now "tis known, "that ipiritoous — | 
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Liquors; added to Subſtances during their Fermentation, inti- the Bile, which they generate and au When deſc 
— qa theſe Subſtances * — ne Motion, and add Quantity, and cor when depra * and vitated N 
an excellent ſpirituous Quality to The fame bappens, lity. or, indeed, can — rote with 


bao bal up ſo the . . under Fer- LN e 


curative Intentions, than 
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mentation ; for, by this the acid and viſcid Principles 
ace 3t tnls eons fubdued, bur the chylous Maks iefelf a 
is render'd gently rt ſubtile, temperate, and of a ſweet+ 


| Fare. Whet 
ih Tate. Hut hat the * Fermentation in che r 25 22 
Inteſtines, we may gather from its n its Bitz His 2 he 3 
terneſs ; for the fermentative inteſt tion intimately diſ- i 3 ſome 


ſolves, and fully inverts the Union, Crafis, e In de f. 
reren the Chyte in the Prone } Thus the Bilz . ſuch a 
the Chyle in the Prime Ag pride it fic and 8 
ator act N 1 and amour ws the Blood, by means of the meſeraic Veins, which, Uke 

many Leeches, e | 
Chjle remains thick, crude, Lach d, on 


agai n thro? 
five Motion; and when tis canvey d, e pn 9g | ive Particles of the 


the Maſs of Blood, it muſt lay an effectual Nd ors — thence convey'd into the Blood, 


every ebe derer 


the Ja Porte ; and tha 


tion ſor Diſorders and Indiſpoſitions. 4 have been obliged to pre Matter for the Bile.) was ſome time ago droag 
ſerve the Weird FERMENTATION, in order to give the Me at Zeyden, in a formal Diſſertatiom on the Circulation 0 
of Hoffman; but muſt confeſs, f 4 conveys to me 1 Bile. The Author of this Diſſertation thinks, that 


Factory Tdea, e r Space of tweaty-four Hours, ha One Bilem 
A Chyle thus ſeaſon'd wi ſpirituous Balkan, Hb pour'd r which he proves by an Expering 
reaches the Blood, is intimately e d with it ; fot the more made on a Dog he is of Opinion, that ſuch a large Om 
fubtile and fine the Parts of Fluids are, the more ably they, ad- LTT T ns; generated in the Liver, u 
e and, on the contrary, the thicker we ſuppoſe a Circulation of it: 5 Due in Man, he ſuppoſ 
Fluids are, the more way fr they recede from the other hetero- that a whole Pound of Bile is ſecreted every Day. In Conin 
geneous Particles. The Chyle, alſo, being impregnated with ation of this, he draws an Argument from the meſeraic Vein 
a certain ſtimulating Salt, proves an excellent Quickener of the which are ſo large, that they are not only deftin'd for comeyi 
Tone and Impulſe o the ee Fibees of the whole Body 3 by tha Blood, bus notion Huous alfa afterwards ende 
this mean the Circulation ofthe Humour, a er been. to prove the ſame Fact from the Feces of an Embrjo, whi 
ſo long as the Fibres are in à due State of, V N he takes to be Bile ſtagnated in the Inteſtines. But, becauſe th 
quicker and more free. For this Reaſon the 1 does not anſwer the Quantity of Bile which daily ons in 
Antients, and ftill is by the Moderns, juſtly (9/4 the Ban the Inteſtine, be is of Opinion, that it again enters th 
balſamic Quality it prevented Pores of the meſeraic Veins : Theſe he thinks moſt proper fl 
becauſe. it — 44 much this Purpoſe, becauſe, by blowing thro a Pipe introduc'd int 
d guck Coeutation of the Bleed, for this Circula= the meſeraic Veins, ho Alb eater ids incefiibes; and that, 
tion is, if I may ſo ſpeak, the belt Balſam to the Body, in which feather'd Animals,” -which are deftitute of lacteal Veſch, ü 
there can be no Corruption. ſo long as it remains entire; for the Chyle is *d thro* the Veins of the Meſentery | 
progreſſive rr together with its Bat ſeveral Circumſtances hinder us from believing — 
luidity and ſpirituous Nature, xæſiſta the Jendency to Putre- kane for, in the firſt Place, i 
faction; beſides, R many re- concluſive and fatisfaQtory Argument, that _— ti 
crementitious and Parts, which are ſtrongly inclin'd of Bile is ſecreted in Man: But tho* we ſhould gran 


really was, yet I am of Opinion, F 
Sp ſo: much Aliment, is ſufficient to generate 
ted Hoot vccd Movies aff upnrtis 

ie Go — neceſſarily be reſoly d into ſaline and ex 

of various kinds. For, tho' our Al 


w e are crarunted, aol cartel off by proper 
N öde On 

is important ö 
the Bile in the Prime N! e proper Sti- 


due periſtaltic Motion, which is highly neceſſary bath for 
dae Chyle into the fe Vedic and continuing the 
of the Feces. certain that a due Tone 
of the Triteſtines, which conſiſts in their proper & ole and is OWI 
Diaftole, contributes very much to the Secretion and alone. Since, then, the Urine ——— 
of what is uſeleſs and recrementitious ; for if che Excrements. Salt, Sulphur, Fat, and — we daily fee excern'd, 3 
tet and regularly diſcharg'd, the Blood. and Lymph fince/it is furniſb'd from the Blood, 8 immediately rot 
8 not only be render'd highly impure, but the Aliments, I ſee no Reaſon why the Bile ſhould not, io 
4 2 2880 Diſpoſition to-ſpaſinodic Diſorders is brought on. manner, receive a ſufficient from the Blood; (ot 
The Bile then, in its due and natural State, when pour d into there is no Neceffity for its ci Motion: Nor, in fn 
the Maſs of Chyle, promotes the Diſcharge of the Excrements, bryos, is the Bile generated in fo large a Quantity, becaet 
partly © Its raging Acchnwny and paruy dee ſpirl- inteſtine Motion of their Fluids is very temperate, and ae 
R 1 freed, as it were, — Ve 
E y E the is an | eraic Veins 
EE eee . 
i prevents n are ies; ws 
to them; yet the uncommon Efficacy, 4 — Virtue, af thro the Branches of the Liver, does not paſs ſo expeditoul 
bitter Medicines, go in Gare and removing ificati — 
Diſtempem, is_ 3 r .of web — 
have already obſerv'd Fagan 
point of Mixture | 
the Extracts and Juices of bitter =? eſpecial of th eſe 
Centaury: Now daily Experien 4, that no Med 
cines are more ſaſe and. | ö : 
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and laudable Bile cannot readily be generated. 
deny; but when People in the Vigour of their Youth 
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de Blood, may do very conſiderable Injuries ; eſpecially 
vi Aliments are ſparingly uſed: For 'tis ſufficiently known, 
de beſt active Medicines do Harm, if taken in too large 
Quantity, which alſo holds with - reſpect to Bitters : Thus 
"te Blood, and diſpoſes to Hemorrhages, diforderly and 
rant Paſſions, Inflammations, Vomitings, Diarrheas, 
Conſumptions. But it is more frequently faulty with re- 
d its Deficiency, or the Smallneſs of its Quantity, to 
Ich old Age, Childhood, a ſerous and phlegmatic Conſtitution, 
lheral an Uſe of Opiates and refrigerating Medicines, fre- 
at Veneſection, . reiterated Purgations, and Loſs of Strength 
the Shocks of ſome long Diſeaſe, contribute not a little. A 
a of the Bile, as Halmont has well obſerv'd, diſpoſes to 
eries, Dropſies, hypochondriacal Diſorders, and very ter- 
chronical Diſtempers. Fernelius in Pathal. very judici- 
obſerves, ** That many have died, in whom, when laid 
gen, no other Cauſe of Death could be diſeover'd, except 
that the Gall-bladder was entirely deſtitute of Bile.“ And 
his in his Fundament. Phyſiolag. informs us, that in the 
des of three Children, who died of Conſumptions, there 
= not the leaſt Remains of Bile to be obſery'd. In the 
h Obſervation of Dec. 2. of the Miſcellanea Nature Cur. 
plhewn, that the Perſon who by frequent Vomitings of 
þ drains his Body of that Fluid, muſt neceſſarily die. 
Neue Supply of Bile is greatly wanting in the Inteſtines, 
| the Qrifice of the Ductus Cholodochus is either block'd 
by a Stone, or contracted by Spaſms. This Diſorder lays 
foundation for ſeveral very terrible Symptoms, and gene- 
ends in a Jaundice ; for when the Bile is not allow'd a 
Be to the Inteſtines, and its Generation in the Liver is 
camed on, it muſt of Neceſſity low impetuouſly, not 
[to the Gall-bladder, which it wonderfully diſtends, but 
b che biliary Ducts, and Glands of the Liver, where, by 
too great Diſtenſion and Aperture of the Pores, it paſſes 
he lymphatic V effels into the Blood, and tinges the 
le Maſs of Serum with that yellow and diſagreeable Co- 
; which appears all over the Burface of the Body. But 
*in this Caſe, a large Quantity of Bile flows from the Li- 
10to the Blood, we may. conclude from this, that the 
k diſcharg'd is thick, reſembles Bile in its Colour, and 
* Linen with a ſaffron Colour. Coſtiveneſs is alſo a 
Komitant of the Jaundice, and white Feces are diſcharg'd 
b Gripes and Flatulencies ; there is a heavy Pain in the 
hpochondriue, and ſometimes 2 very acute and violent 
2 Yomiting, Nauſea, Loſs of Appetite, and Cardialgia, 
Kally if a Stone be lodged in the Ducts, or if the Bile be 
walated ; for I have already obſery'd, that the biliary Ducts 
dy ſenſible and nervous. If then theſe Ducts ſhould be 
auch diſtended or vellicated, eicher by a Stone, or ftag- 
is Bile; the Stomach, the Oeſophagus, and the Duode- 
ae at the ſame time drawn into Conſent with them, 
Circumſtances concur to prove, that the biliary Duct, and 
Eure into the Duodenum, may be contracted; and that 
very means a Jaundiee, which however is eaſily carried 
n generated, In hypochondriac and hyſteric Patients, as 
7 thoſe who labour under a violent Colic, or a ſevere 
Anger, we often find a yellow Colour diſperſed over all 
ty, accompanied with a heavy Pain in the Pit of 
* towards the right Hypochondrium, and where 
num, the Pylorus, and theſe Dus, lie; for the 
. being either clhles-5p by Flatulences, or contracted by 
the Bile itates to the Blood. Antiſpaſmodic 
1 Medicines, and fach as correct the Acrimony of 
Diforder. Hence, according to the Experiments 
Opiates, Milk, and Emulſions of Hemp- 
lingular Service in this Caſe ; but hot Sydorifics, 
; lating and operient Medicines, are leſs proper. 
rr Fevers, and rertian Fevers whether of the 
ol or intermitting Kind, are alſo frequently accompa- 
bn Jaundice, which draws its Origin from no other 
Du 90 either a Conſtriction or Obſtruction of the bili- 
fame Which lead to the Duodenum. In burning Fevers 
ol. * of the Duodenum, and of that Part of the 
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iu i faulty either in Quantity, Quality, of an undue 
1 our Bodies muſt Kn — conſiderable 
u niencies the Diſpoſitions and Ten- 
do Diforders, but the . Diſorders themſelves, actually 
4 1 muſt firſt then conſider, whether too 
ality, and due Tempe- 
and hurtful' to the Body? 
Ianſwer, that in Countries like ours, where the Air is 
E where the Inhabitants drink Malt Liquor, and where 
"Waters are not thin and. ſubtile, a too large Quanti 1 
et 


he themſelves wantonly in the Uſe of Wine, Aromatics, 
ſpeet Aliments in the Summer Seaſon, too large a Quan- 
of Bile: deſcending to the Inteſtines, and again mixing 


of Bile gives too hot an Intemperies + 


Dec. 1. an. 3. Obſ. 260. Georgius 


has been ſupp 


Panereas which adheres to it, as alſo of the Pylorus, often hap- 
penis, eſpecially when the Fever is brought on by the Suppreſ- 
fon of violent Grief, or the drinking of cold Liquors. Hence 
it is not to be doubted, but the Ducts being compreſſed by 
means of the Inflammation, Tumor, Pain, and Spaſms of 
this Part, prevent the Afflux of the Bile to the Duodenum. 
Beſides, tis known from Experience, that Poiſons ſwallow'd, 
and the Bites of Vipers, or of mad Dogs, are frequently fol- 
low'd: by the Jaundice ; the Reaſon of which Phenomenon 
ſeems to be no other than the violent Spaſms and Inflamma- 
tion in the Stomach, and ſmall Inteſtines, which at the fame 
time ſhut up the Paſſages of the Bile to the Inteſtines. : 
When there is a violent Obſtruction of the biliary DuQs, 
the Gall-bladder is on that Occaſion furpriſingly diſtended 
by too large an Influx of the Bile. Then, by reaſon of the 
Stagnation and Reſt, the more thick and mucous Parts of 
the Bile are ſeparated, collected, and lay a Foundation for a 
bilious Concretion. Beſides, the thinner and more acrid Parts 
of the Bile ouſe thro? the dilated Pores of the Gall-bladder, and 
excite Gripes, Cardialgias, Vomitings, violent Conſtrictions 
— the Stomach and Inteſtines, and Convulſions. Inſtances 
this may be read in the forty-/eventh Obſervation of the fir 
Century of Stalpart 9 Wil That ih Bile r 2 
from the Gall- bladder, is confirm'd by Tulpius, where he 
brings an Inftance of a pregnant Woman, in whoſe Body 
when laid open, beſides an Abſceſs of the Meſentery broken 
during Labour, the Colon was found to float fo freely in 
yellow Bile, that it might have been taken out by Spoon- 
ſuls. Something of a like Nature, D. Meth. Fribe Ephem. 
Nat. Curioſ. German. Dec. an. 3. Obſ. loo. relates con- 
cerning a Coachman who died of a continual burning Fe- 
ver, in whoſe Body, when laid open, he ſays he obſerved, that 
from the Gall-bladder as yet entire, and larger than a Pi- 
geon's Egg, the thinner Part of the Bile had ous'd, and fo 
drench'd and corroded the Parts below, above, and on every 
Side of it, tinging them of a ſaffron Colour, for two or three 
Inches all around, that it was plain the Parts bedew'd and 
ting'd with it had become manifeſtly putrid; and that 
ides the Subſtance of the Liver, it had corroded and 
render'd putrid a great Part of the Hypochondrium, the Gall- 
bladder remaining, at the ſame time, + evidently ſound and 
unaffected. | 
Beſides, the Bzle is highly diſturbed in its Motion, either 
when the Gall-bladder is filled with a Mucus, or when a 


Stone is lodg'd in its Neck; for in theſe Caſes it cannot re- 


ceive the hepatic Bile, which, of courſe, muſt flow into the 
Duodenum in a larger Quantity than it ought ; and is by no 
means neceſſary, if the Stomach is empty: And if it is full, 
this Bile is by no means ſufficient ; but a Supply of thicker 
and better ſaturated Bile from the Gall-bladder is neceſſary for 
the Purpoſes of Chylification, and for exalting the Chyle. 
And ſuch a Defe& of Bile, at the Time of Meals, generates 
many acid and vifcid Crudities, which diſpoſe to Gripes, Con- 
ſtrictions af the Belly, Cachexies, and Dropſies. I remember 
there was ſome time ago a Sword-cutler laid open at Jena, 
who, for twenty Years before his Death, had been afflicted 
with violent Gripes, a Cardialgia, and Senſe of Heat about 
the Pit of his Stomach. His Gall-bladder was of an uncom- 
mon Structure, and ſo large and long, that three thouſand 
fix hundred and forty- ſix Grains of Bile coagulated partly in 
the Form of Peas, and partly in that of Shot, were found 
in it, Caſes of this Nature are very frequently accom- 
panied with Pains - of the right Hypochondrium, Vomitings, 
— Colics, Hyſteric and Spaſmodic Diſorders. And 
that a Dropſy frequently enſues ſuch a Repletion of the Gall- 
bladder with a Stone, is confirm'd by Cnoefelius, M. N. C. 
rancus alſo, Dec. 2. an. 
6. O/. 194. from the Obſervation of another Phyſician, 
gives the Cle of a certain Soldier, who died of a Dropfy in his 
reaft, in whoſe Gall-bladder, upon opening him, there was 
a Stone found, which weigh'd half an Ounce and half a 
Dram. The Patient, during his Indiſpoſition, complain'd of 
ſo violent a” Pain in the Region of his Liver, that he could 
neither ſtand upright, nor walk, but was oblig'd till his Death 
to fit in his Bed in a crooked or bending Poſture. _ | 
It ſometimes: alſo happens, that the Bile is irregularly, pre- 
ternatyrally, and im too large a . thrown out of the 
DuRs of che Liver into the Inteſtine; upon which Occaſion, 
eſpecially if it offends in Quality at the fame time, it creates 
many Diſorders, and produces very terrible Symptoms. . This 
Caſe principally happens after a ſevere Fit of Anger; for then 
the muſcular Fibres of the Gall-bladder, and biliary Ducts, be- 
ing violently convulſed, not only a Bitterneſs in the Mouth, 
Nauſea, and Loſs of Appetite, and Cardialgias, but alſo Vo- 
mitings or Gripes, and a bilious Diarrhea, are excited. On 
this Occaſion we are tb obſerve," that where the Bile is immedi- 
ately diſcharg d, the Caſe is void of Danger. But if the Anger 
reſſed and reſtrained, it. often happens, that the 
ted Bile, remaining in the Cavities of the Inteſtines, is not 
diſcharg'd, but-reaches the Maſs of Blood, and generally ex- 
9 R | cites 
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cites Fevers, violent Convulſions, Spaſms and Pains. But, in 


this Caſe, the greateſt Injury is done to the Conſtitution, when 


hot Sudorifics, or volatile ſpirituous Subſtances, are uſed, ſince 
by this means the impure Bile is plentifully convey'd to the 
Maſs of Blood, and nervous Parts, and excites the, moſt dan- 
gerous Symptoms. Concerning this, Hippacrates has left us 
a beautiful Paflage in his Book De Veteri Medicina. ** When; 
« ſays he, a certzin bitter Liquor, which we call yellow 
«« Bile, is diffuſed, what Anxieties, fervent Heats, and 
„ Weakneſſes, forthwith ſeize the Patient! But when we are 
<< freed or purg'd of the Exceſs of this Liquor in due Time, 
t© either ſpontaneouſly, or by means of proper Medicines, 


„ then both the Pain, and intenſe Heat, are manifeſtly re- 


«© moy'd. But when by Length of Time, this Liquor is be; 
< come crude, intemperate, aud elevated above its natural 
<< State, neither the Fever or Pains can be allayed by all the 
« Suggeſtions of Art. And indeed what Madneſs, what 
«© Deſpair, what Gnawings of the Viſcera and Breaft, are 
«© thoſe afflited with, who abound too much with a ftimula- 
6 ting, acrid and æruginous Bile!” Hippocrates very juſtly 
obſerves, that theſe Effects are only produced by an intem- 
perate Bile ; for if a temperate Bile is by a Fit of Anger 
thrown into the Inteſtine in too large a Quantity, it does not 
prove ſo hurtful, but rather a Remedy in cold Conſtitutions, 
as Hippocrates in a great many Paſlages obſerves. 

I ſhall now inquire what Diſorders may poſſibly ariſe from 
a tainted and perverted Bile convey*d into the Maſs of Blood. 
Among theſe we may juſtly and principally reckon thoſe Fe- 
vers called bilious, continual double Tertian Fevers. And 
tho? Fevers themſelves generate Bile, yet it is not to be 


| doubted, but they may alſo ariſe, or be produced, from a bad 


and peccant Bile, Hippocrates concurs with me in this Opi- 
nion, who, in his Book De Natura Hominis, informs us, that 
moſt Fevers, eſpecially a continual Quotidian, Tertian and Quar- 
tan, ariſe from the Bile. For, firſt, tis not to be doubted, and in- 
deed we have the Senſe of Antiquity full on our Side, that the 
proper Seat and Origin of moſt Fevers, eſpecially thoſe of the 
intermittent and burning Kinds, and ſuch as are called choleric, 
is in the firſt Region of the Body, that is, about the Præcor- 
dia, the ſmall Inteſtines, the Cavities of the Liver, the Spleen, 
the Pancreas, and the Omentum ; for, as in theſe Organs the 
Circulation is generally flow, Impurities are generated, and 
corrupt acrid Humours flow from the Pancreas into the In- 
teſtines, and generally excite not only the ſpaſmodic and fe- 
veriſh Symptoms which accompany hypochondriacal Diſorders, 
but alſo the above-mentioned Fevers. For the Symptoms, 
which generally attend theſe Fevers, for the moſt part, make 
their firſt Appearance in the firſt Region of the Body, as evi- 
dently appears from the Inflation of the Stomach and Ab- 
domen ; the Pain of the Back, the Nauſea, the Vomiting, 
and the Conſtipation of the Belly. And becauſe, when any 
Highly ſenſible Part of the Body is affected with Spaſms, all 
the other Parts are readily drawn into Conſent with it, hence 
the Horror, the Rigor on the Surface of the Body, the Cold- 


neſs, the convulſive Pains of the external Parts, and Pandicu- 


Jations, draw their Origin from the Irritation of the Prime 
Viz. Beſides, the Diarrheas, the bilious Vomitings, the red- 
diſh high-colour'd Urine, the infatiable Thirſt, the intenſe 
Heat, the violent Coughs, the Eroſion of the Fauces, as alſo 
the Relief afforded by Refrigerants, gentle Evacuants, and 
ſuch Preparations of Nitre as correct and allay the Acrimony 
of the Bile, and, on the contrary, the Miſchiefs produc'd by 
volatile, hot, oily, and acrid Medicines, are Circumſtances 
which manifeſtly declare, that a corrupted Bile is lodged in 
the Prime Vie, and Maſs of Blood ; and conſequently fully 
rove my Aſſertion. Beſides, we may obſerve, that young 
People, who have bilious Conſtitutions, and are prone to An- 
ger, are eaſily thrown into Fevers ; and that ſuch as have for- 
merly labour'd under critical bilious Diarrheas, if theſe do not 
return the following Year, are in their ſtead ſeized with ter- 
tian Fevers, accompanied with a pungent Pain, and Gnawing 
of the Stomach, which ceaſe when plentiful Diſcharges of a 
yellow bilious Matter by Vomit and Stool come on. 
Among many others, there is a beautiful Paſſage of Hippo- 


crates in Confirmation of my Opinion, in his Book de 4 


HZionibus. Where, ſays he, there is a Fever, the Patient ha 
<« an inſatiable Thirſt, a rough and black Tongue, and a bi- 
4 lious Colour; his Spit is bilious; he is cold externally, but 
<< pretty hot internally. Refrigerants are .in this Caſe, 
cc 3 the Diſorder proceeds from agitated Bzle pent up in the 
<c ” * 

F 4 of this kind generally terminate on the ſeventh 
Day ; nor does the Method, in which theſe Fevers terminate, 
leſs confirm my Opinion ; for they generally terminate on 
the ſeventh Day, by a critical 9 without any Senſe of 
Heavineſs, Tenſion, or Pain, in the Right Hypochondrium, 
eſpecially in Patients labouring under continual tertian Fevers. 
Hippocrates, in his Book de Morbis, juſtly obſerves, that it con- 
duces very much to the Relief and Safety of feveriſh Patients, and 
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| lent Fevers in cachectic and phlegmatic Patients, from a 
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ſuch as abound with Bile, to have the Bil, evacuated ; 
Time, 8 1 1 
The Antients, an rticularly Hippocrates 

the latter Phyſicians, Fernelius, The — 
Bile as the Reaſon why Fevers are augmented, Accu 
the laſt-mentipn'd Author, in his Patholog, 4; Fabrita. d 
theſe Words: In Fevers the Bile; becoming putrid, 400, 
«* a malignant Quality; and that in the Beginning of ny 
„ ceſs, it ruſhes violently, and in large Quantities, into 
«© Membranes of the Duodenum, is ſufficiently promi % 
„the dry Cough, the Oſcitation, the Suffocation, the 
«* xicty, the Diſtenſion of the Præcordia, the Pain R 
«© Nauſea, the Vomiting, and the white thin Urine,” ' 
And indeed tis certain, that the Bile, when in 2 State 
Reſt and Stagnation, very eaſily becomes putrid. Now not; 
is more injurjous to the human Conſtitution, nothing me 
impairs its Strength and Vigour, nothing more diſturhs , 
perverts its natural Motions, than corrupt and putrid Subf; 
ces. For which Reaſon, we juſtly deduce the Origin of i 


Quantity of corrupted Bile in the Prime Viz, Befids 
putrified Bile is lodged in the Prime Viz, it eaſily at 
multiplies, and renders active, the Contagion of the Ply 
malignant and petechical Fevers, - Small-pox, Meaſle, [) 
enteries; and other contagious Diſeaſes. Hence thoſe Me. 
cines which either by Vomit, or Stool diſcharge the Sor 
from the Prime Viz, ſuch as the Acidula, purging Flax, 
tre, Spirit of Vitriol, Spiritus Vitrioli dulcis, and Elixir P 
prietatis prepared with a proper Acid, prove excellent P 
ſervatives againſt Contagion, and malignant Diftempers; N 
farther, an impure Bile, genetated afreſh in a conſidera 
Quantity, lays a new Foundation for the Paroxyfins of inte 
nuttent Fevers. Hence the Reaſon is obvious, why Evad 
ants, which operate without inducing Spaſms, and do not i 
jure the Tone of the Inteſtines, ſuch as the Pilulz amai 
neutral Salts exhibited in large Doſes, Mercurius dulcis, 
alſo thoſe Medicines which correct the too great Acrimony 
the Bile, ſuch as Preparations of Nitre, and thoſe w 
prevent its Corruption, ſuch as bitter earthy Subſtances, 
Peruvian Bark, and ſuch as ſtrengthen the Tone of the 1 
vous Parts, in order to prevent ſpaſmodic ContraQtions 
them, are of all others beſt calculated for removing the 
and Origin of intermittent Fevers. 
I now come to conſider a Phenomenon of the highelt 
portance in the Practice of Phyſic, which is, that, in al 
veriſh Diſorders, the Bile is not only plentifully genera 
but alſo vicious and peccant, by reaſon of the Dyicraſy of 
Humours, and the diſorderly Circulation of the Blood. 
this Bile neceſſarily flows into the Inteſtines, and, if it 5 
evacuated, lodges in them, and paſſes into the lacteal Velk 
and the Blood itſelf, by which means the moſt terrible 
orders are produced. For which Reaſon in all Fevers ak 
ble Belly, whether tis ſo naturally, or made ſo by Medicu 
is a highly lucky and ſalutary Circumſtance (a mo/# exc 
Remark !) Hence when Fevers of this kind are accomp 
with Coſtiveneis, we generally obſerve, that purple Fei 
Aphthæ, Inflammations of the — and Fauces, and ex 
thematous Eruptions of various kinds, appear ; the Reaſon 
which is no other than this, that the corrupt and bilious 
mours generated during the preternatural and febrile Coms 
tion of the Blood, coming into the Blood itſelf, are int 
out to the Surface of the Body. I muſt on this Vc 
obſerve, that the Purples, which appear principally in the du 
mer, and generally ſeize People whoſe Fluids are umpu5 
thoſe of pregnant Women, and ſcorbutic Conſtitutions, for 
moſt part are, and which often appear on the ſens 
or ninth Day of many acute Fevers, ariſe principal , 
bilious Humours fluctuating in the. Prime Vie. Edt 
Reaſon all * . N imony, 2 Pup 
tly, not o d, agai t alſo remove the + 
Socially if — — in Conjunction with 
Acids, are now-and-then duly interpoſed. - word 
Child-bed are frequently ſeized with a purple Feuer, bs 
ariſes from the Lochia not being diſcharg d, and the f, 
Vie evacuated ; and this Species of the Diſorder, if not 
ciouſly treated, proves mortal. Le) 
I now 4 2 es pd mg 2 Den N | the 
in is properly dedu om a Fault in the Bit; ap, 
Fall * is the Eryſipelas, eſpecially if the 19 
coſtive, and Tranſpiration is obſtructed ; for ! 
corrupts the Bile, or more effectually ſtores it * * 
and cauſtic Salts, than an Obſtruction and Suppre a 50 
uſual cutaneous Euncuations. When, then, 2 Bile 
Ric Quality is lodged in the Prime Vie, it cnc, 
Anxieties, and Vomitings; and being afterwards wet le 
the Blood, is generally thrown off the third Day by Anti 
Motion. Arthritic Pains, which, according E f 
draw their Origin from a hot Cauſe, are in like ny 
cipally produced by a Fault in the Prime Vie, 9% f 


j 


ied Bile, which being convey'd into the Blood, proves the 
Cauſe of all theſe Pains, whilſt the cauſtic Salts with which the 
tit is impregnated, are fix'd upon the. Membranes of the 
lung, And this is the Reaſon why Fits of the Gout are for 
jo moſt part uſher d in by Pains of the Stomach, Anxieties, 
users, and Loſs of Appetite. Hence the Perſon who knaws 
bo, on theſe Occaſions, to evacuate the Primæ Viz without 
ning tumultuous Commotions in the animal Oeconomy, and 
« the fume time to correct the Acrimony of the Humours, is 
the likelieſt to ſucceed in removing, or at leaſt mitigating, 
N ins. 
** our ccf Attention, that Hæmorrhages, 
«hich either happen at ſtated Periods, or ſuch as are critical and 
tomatical in Diſeaſes, have their chief Cauſe and Origin in 
| pine Viz : For in theſe, Flatulences, Coarctations, and 
q Cnftriftions, are perceiv'd ; a heavy depreſſing Pain is felt in 
| the Hypochondria and Back, the Patient is coſtive, the extreme 
bars are cold, and the Impetus of the Blood is afterwards di- 
el to ſome particular Part of the Body, whether the Head 
«lungs, the Anus or the Uterus. But the Medicines which 
m b calculated for allaying and reſtraining the Violence of 
de Flux, are thoſe which are gently purgative, but which, at 
t fame time, preſerve the Tone of the Inteſtines, and tender 
v Bile temperate and balſamic ; ſuch as Preparations of Rhu- 
wb, the Pilulæ Becherianz, the Pilulz Macrocoſtinæ, my 
Wmic bitter Elixir corrected, and volatile oily Salts frequently 
aibited, but in ſmall Doſes ; but for correcting the Acrimotiy 
bd Volatility of the cauſtic and corroſive Bile, Preparations of 
Nite, and the precipitating Powders, as they are ſometimes 
ad, are of all others the moſt effectual. 
(an it now. be doubted, whether from theſe Circumſtances 
may not juſtly conclude, that a vitiated Bile, accumulated 
the Pimæ Viz, proves an Occaſion and Stimulus to Hzmor- 
pes; in Conftitutions diſpoſed to them, by the preceding 
Uns of the Primæ Viz ? And on this Occaſion it muſt be 
ſerved, that periodical and ſtated Evacuations of Blood, as 
b zthritic and catarrhous Diſorders, appear for the moſt part 
he Autumn or Spring, or about the Months of October and 
lch; for which no other Reaſon can be aſſign'd, than that 
chu e Tone of the Fibres is at theſe Seaſons loſt, in Con- 
ence of the Inequalities in the State of the Atmoſphere and 
father ; and thus the Equilibrium of the Fluids and Solids, in 
ich Health conſiſts, is deſtroy d; and that at theſe Times the 


del de excrementitious Salts, which ought to be carried off by 

n al dien, paſs principally into the Bil, where, with their 

1c" e Force, they deſcend to the Inteſtines, and produce 
(derleſs Diſorders. | . 


bit tis particularly to be adverted to, that by the Corru- 
n, Acrimony, and corroſive Quality of the Bie, in Conſe- 
ce of an Admixture of many Rimulating heterogeneous and 
tive Parts, violent Defluxions are excited in the Inteſtines 
liſelves ; for hence ariſe Diarrheas, Choleras, violent Vo- 
, Gripes, and Dyſenteries. The Antients, as well as 
Moderns, aſcribe theſe Diſorders to an æruginous, porra- 
| Bile, which preternatural Colour ſufficiently manifeſts, 
ib due Crafis and natural State are deſtroy'd by an Admix- 
al ſome corroſive Acid; for 'tis certain, that the Bile ac- 
82 preeniſh Colour by the Addition of an Acid; and yroen 
8 in Children are manifeſt Proofs, that there is a large 
ity of Acid generated from the Milk they ſuck ; for by 
dthe natural Colour is deſtroy d, and a Diſeaſe is brought 

ates, in his Book de Natura Hominis, has long 
emn'd a greeniſh-colour'd Bile, in the following 
u: © Green Bile ſtagnating near the Liver, where tis 
wh in an Ebullition, is the Cauſe of Corruption, and a 
uleſ Beſides, practical and anatomical 


eſome Inmate.” 
mons ſufficiently confirm, that a green Bile is the Cauſe 
© above-mentioned Diſorders : Thus Diemerbrock affirms, 
m opening the Body of a Patient who died of a violent 
* Varrhea, in which the Excrements were reen, he 
the Gall-bladder filled with a deep-green Bile, and 
to the Bulk of a Hen's Egg. The ſame Author in- 
u that, in the Hoſpital in which he was concern'd, the 
50 in the Gall-bladders of ſome of the Patients, was, 
u diſſected, found highly green, ag, "ares and 
axe blackiſh Caſt ; nay, in a young ter of 
e, who died of a Flux, in which the Excrements 
Wwous, and who was laid open by myſelf in the Pre- 
eral Ar I found the 
en's Egg, and fill'd with zruginous Bile ; 

Id of mſtance I have alſo obſerved in other Children who 
IM. a like Diarrhea, and in ſome to whoſe Lives the 
» r has put a Period. Pechlinus, in his Exercitatio 
* m, that he has often found the hepatic 
Dia: livid, 6r of a leaden Colour. In a oung Stu- 
the co, and of a melancholic Habit, I obſerved the 
No all- bladder thick and black, like that of a Fiſh ; 
er ance I alſo remember to have ſeen in a Maniac, 
= Death was laid open. By Bontius de Medicina 
ae inform'd, that in an tic Boy, who died 


- bladder diſtended 
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of a Dyſentery, the Gall-bladder was found ſtuffed with a 
blackiſh Humour ; and this black Colour is to be aſcribed to no 
other Cauſe than the large Quantity of an Acid, which, by in- 
ducing a Stagnation of the Bzle, renders it in Proceſs of Time 
black, The Reaſon is therefore obvious, why in the above- 
mentioned Diſeaſes, and in their Beginnings eſpecially, gentle 
Emetics, Rhubarb ; as alſo the precipitating nitrous Rn, 
Milk, Whey, Oil of ſweet Almonds, anodyne and emollient 
Clyſters, and the, Cremor of Ptiſan, of all other Medicines 
prove the moſt effectual; for the Bile, when rendered highly 
acrid and cauſtic, excites Symptoms like thoſe produced by Pci- 
ſon. Borrichius in Act. Med. Haſſn. Tom. 3. Ohſ. 36. gives 
us the Caſe of a Youth afflicted with the ſame Symptoms which 
are generally produced by Poiſon, for an Eroſion of his Stomach 
by an highly acrid Bi/e enſued. The ſame Author writes, that 
not only the Bile, but other Humours affect the Body and Sto- 
mach in ſuch a manner, that one would be induc'd to think the 
Patient had taken a Doſe of Poiſon, in which Caſe they un- 
doubtedly acquire a malignant Quality, by which they corrode 
and vellicate the Membranes, and other ſenſible Parts, in the 
moſt violent manner, and excite the moſt intolerable and rack- 
ing Pains. For a Proof that the Bile may become ſo corroſive 
as to ralſe an Ebullition like Agua-fortis, when thrown upon 
the Earth, ſee Borelli, Obſervat. 1. Cent. 2. 

From what has been faid, I think it plainly appears, that the 
Bile, when in its natural State, both as to Quantity and Qua- 
lity; is a Medicine, and an Humour of the higheſt Uſe and Im- 
portance to the Body, and a Poiſon when vitiated; and that 
conſequently the Health of Man may either be preſetved or de- 
ſtroyed by the Bile; and that for this very Reaſon, both in 
accounting for the Symptoms of Diſeaſes, taking our Indica- 
tions, and preſcribing the Means of Relief, we are in a parti- 
cular manner to advert to the State and Condition of this Hu- 
mour; and carefully obſerve whether it is faulty, either with 
regard to its Quantity, its Quality, and the Degree of its Mo- 
tion ; for certainly many Medicines, which are very efficacious 
in the Cure of Diſeaſes, operate no otherwiſe than by increaſing 
the Quantity of Bile when deficient, evacuating it when 
redundant and ſuperfluous, correcting it when vitiated, and 
preſerving its Motion to the Inteſtines in its due and proper 
State; for few Medicines act directly and immediately upon the 
Blood and Humours, but moſt of them exert their Virtues and 
Efficacy upon the Primæ Viz, where, in a ſecondary manner, 
they correct the vitious Humours, of which the Bile is the prin- 
Cipal, which are the direct and formal Cauſes of Diſeaſes. This 
Obſervation holds good in a particular manner with regard to 
Emetics, Laxatives, Abſorbents, Acids, Preparations of Nitre, 
temperating Medicines, Emollients, Bitters, fix'd Salts, Cha- 
lybeates, Corroboratives, and others of a like Nature. He- 
man. 

The above-quoted Author, in another Part of his Works, 
makes the enſuing Remarks relative to the Bile and its Organs. 

The Blood is conveyed to the Liver by the Vena Porte, 
which being a venous Veflel, the Motion of the Blood through 
it muſt of courſe be ſlow. The Vena Cava carries back the 
Blood to the Heart. The hepatic Artery conveys Nouriſhment 
to the Parts of which the Liver is compoſed ; and the biliary 
Ducts carry the ſecreted Bile partly through the Ductus Cholo- 
dochus to the Duodenum, and partly through the Cyſtic DuRt 
to the Gall-bladder ; for indeed the only Uſe and Deſign of the 
Liver is to ſeparate the ſulphureous, torrefied, and lixivial Parts 
of the Blood and Serum conyey'd to it through the Vena Porte ; 
ſo that the Antients were miſtaken when they believ'd, that 
the Liver was the principal Laboratory of Sanguification. 

The Bile, which is a thick Humour, and heavier than the 
Blood itſelf, requires a mechanical Apparatus of a particular 
Kind, for its Secretion. | | 

For the Secretion of a thick Humour, *tis neceſſary that the 
Blood flowing into the ſecretory Organ ſhould be thick, that a 
fine Liquid may not paſs in too large a Quantity through its 
capacious Ducts. | 

As the Separation of thick Humours requires pretty large Ca- 
nals and DuQss ; and as a thinLiquid paſſes through theſe with the 
ſame, and even preater Eaſe, than a thick one ; hence, left too 
thin a Lymph ſhould be ſecreted, it was neceſſary that the 
Blood ſhould in a great meaſure be previouſly deprived of its 
thin lymphatic Part, which is done in the Kidneys, the Sto- 
mach, the whole inteſtinal Tube, the Omentum, and Pan- 
creas, through all which Parts the Blood muſt neceſſarily paſs 
before it reaches the Liver. , | 

That the Bile may be ſecreted in the Liver, *tis requiſite that 
its Motion and Progreſs through that ſhould be flow. 

For in general all the Secretions and Excretions are more ad- 
vantageouſly carried on by a flow than an accelerated and rapid 
Motion ; becauſe, during the former, the fluid Parts are more 
eaſily ſeparated from thoſe which are more thick and folid, and 
the fine aqueous Parts are carried into the lymphatic Veſſels, of 
which there is a great Number in the Liver ; and thoſe that are 
thicker are convey d through the biliary Ducts. 


In 
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In ordert to form a clear Idea of the Separation of the thick 
dilious Humour, we muſt carefully attend to the ſingular Stru 
cure of the Vena Cava, and its Connexion with the Vena 
Portæ, ſince in theſe there is a peculiar Kind of Mechaniſm, 
not to be obſerved in any other Parts of the Body. 


For though in other Parts the Extremities of the Arteries are 


joined to thoſe of the Veins, and form one continued Canal z 
yet this does not happen in the Liver; for the minute Ramifica- 


tions of the Vena Cava are inſerted into the Sides of the Vena 


Portz in ſuch a manner, as to form right Angles with them; 
for no other Reaſon, than that the Blood, which is thinner than 
the Bile, may be forced into the Orifices of the Vena Cava, juſt 
as the Chyle is into the Inteſtines, after it has left the thick 
Bile, which is then convey'd into the biliary Ducis, adjacent 
to the Vena Portz, and thence forced through the Ductus 
Cholodochus, and Communis, to the Duodenum, and through 
the Ductus Cyſticus to the Gall-bladder. 4 

Though the Bile, in Conſequence of the Ingredients of which 
it is compoſed, is an Humour diſagreeable both to the folid and 
fluid Parts of the+ human Body, and in this Senfe excre- 
mentitious, Jets with regard to the Elaboration of the Chyle, 

e 


tis highly uſeful and neceſſary, and conſequently ought not to 
ve diſcharged from the Body, till it has exerted itſelf to that 
urpoſe, 


Ihe Expanſion of the Stomach by means of theAliments, and 
the Fermentation undergo in it, very much affift the Con- 
veyance of the Bile from the Gall - bladder to the Duodenum. 

The Situation of the human Gall- bladder is very remarkable, 
ſince its Neck is higher than its Bottom; for which Reaſon the 
Aſcent of the Bile is very difficult, eſpecially fince it muſt flow 
from a wide to a narrower Place. Then again, becauſe the 
Ductus Cholodochus paſſes a long Way between the ſecond and 
third Coats of the Duodenum, and at laft opens with a round 
Orifice into its Cavity, the Bile cannot at all times be diſcharged 
into the Duodenum, but only when the Inteſtines are relaxed, 
and the Gall-bladder compreſs d by the right Side of the Stomach, 
when rendered turgid by the Quantity and Fermentation of the 
Aliments. _ | 

The larger the Quantity of Aliments taken into the Stomach 
is, the more it muſt be „and conſequently the greater 
theCompreffion of the adjacentGall-bladder muſt neceſſarily be; 
for which Reaſon the Bile muſt on theſe Occaſions flow plenti- 
fully to the Inteſtines. | | 

t is a Circumſtance deſerving our Attention, that in Ani- 
mals whoſe Stomachs are become flaccid by long Faſting, the 
Gall-bladder is turgid and diſtended, . whereas, = they have 
taken a large Quantity of Aliments, it is obſerved to be only 
half-full. It is alſo remarkable, that in human Fetuſes the 
Gall-bladder is found diſtended with Bile, becauſe in them the 
Stomach is collapſed, and free from Expanſion. Hoffman. 

There are ſome farther Circumſtances relative to the Bile, of 
too much Importance to be omitted. 

The Bile, when out of the Body, is highly bitter, and the 
moſt acrid of all the animal Fluids; it is neither of an alcaline, 
nor an acid Quality. It reſiſts Aceſcence, and conveys the ſame 
Quality to other Subſtances with which it is mixed. It tends 
very much to Putrefaction, which it promotes, when added to 
other Subſtances diſpoſed to it. It very ſoon mixes with Wa- 
ter; and when inſpiſſated over a gentle Fire, it diſſolves, if ex- 
poſed to the Air. It does not burn in the Fire, unleſs it be 
previouſly dry'd. It renders Oils, and oleaginous Subſtances, 


| miſcible with Water. If it is rubb'd with any tenacious Sub- 


ſtances, ſuch as Reſins and it reſolves and attenuates 
them. It is by Fire, Alcohol of Wine, acid Spirits, 
and Extract of Galls : See Beerbaave Chym. Vol. 1. P. 343, 
732, 736, 842. and his Iaſtitut. Med. Se. 99. I ſhall now 

e a brief Survey of the ſeveral Experiments which the Cu- 
rious have made on the Bile of various Animals. When the 


Bile, then, of an Ox was put into different Veſlels, and mixed 


my 


with various Liquors, in order to diſcover what Changes they 


produced, either in its Conſiſtence or Colour, it was found to 
hold univerſally, that Spirit of Sat Ammoniac produced no Co- 


lam in it; and a 
Onion, Horſe- 


Lavender,” and Baum; bat 2 ſmall Condenfation and 1 


we | | Smallage, Biſtort, 
lugwort, and Pilewo 1 were mix d 
with the Bile, and kept till the next Day, Whatever Concre- 


_— 


rated from the Bile. Hamberg has deſcribed this Experimen 
and at the ſame time taught us a Method of preparing a Me; 


it floated on the milky Phlegm, and another ſublided 


Pitch. The Form of a volatile Salt was not to 


\Drams of the Gall. 
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tions were produc'd were fibrous and light; for th. | 
the r and contained nothing ſolid: But 2 rloated i 
condens'd were ſerous like Whey, or the Serum of the B not 
Beſides theſe coagulated and ſerous Parts, ſome pingyiq,,p b 
adher d to the Sides of the Veſſels. The Concretiom n. 
by 8 of Nitre, or © oo were alone not TL ned 
divided into Grumes and Froth, The Coogulum 0 EN 
the Extract of Galls ſeemed to be the firmell of all, a l 
free from all Seroſity, which 55 ſeparately * 
the Conſiſtence of a Jelly. Du Hamel Hi}. 1 

Ox's Gall mixed with Powder of Alum, by ſhaking the 
tly together, excited a perceptible. Efferveſcence. Th 
ixture became turbid, but the Colour of the Bile remain my 
ſame it was before, and a Precipitation was inſenbly made 
If this Mixture is expoſed to the — 4 of the Sun, the Liqua 
Colour, If five or f 
Days after this the floating Sordes and the Sediment are ſepa 


a yellow citron Colour, and a Smell reſembling that of boil 
Crabs. To one Pound of the Bile there was half an Ounce 
Alum added, and the Quantity of the Matter precipitated e 
ceeded that of the Alum 3 which is an evident Proof, that ſon 
Part of the Bile, that is, its earthy Portion, had been carried 
the Bottom of the Veſſel along with the Alum ; but we m; 
reaſonably conclude, that the Fat floating on the Top was (ep 


cine from it, when. it is freed from its earthy and pinguio 
Parts, by being expoſed to the Heat of the Sun for at leaſt ty 
or three Months, The Defign of the Medicine is to rems 
thoſe Blemiſhes in the Face, eſpecially the Noſe; which 

from a. thick and unctuous Matter collected and treaſured up 
the cutaneous Ducts ; and which, when expreſs d, are of 

Form of a Worm, and become black in the Air, The Met 
of preparing this Medicine is as folloys : 


Mix half a Degas < pr . above, with an er 
Quantity of Oil of Tartar per Deliquium ; then adding 
Ow of River-water, keep it for Uſe in a cloſe- 


The Method of applying it is to dip the Point of the Fin 
in it, and anoint. the Part affected ſeven or eight times a L 
Mem. Ac. R. Sc. A. 1709. 

_ I ſhall now mention ſome of the Experiments try'd on 
Bile of an Ox by Bagliui. 

Ox-gall then, upon the Admixture of Oil of Tartar per 
liquium, was concreted into a kind of fibrous Coagulum » 
Froth, but its Colour remain'd unchang d. The Bile of 
upon an Admixture of Mercury ſublimate, was forthwiti 
agulated, and aſſumed an obſcure greeniſh Colour, which 
increaſed. Ox-gall, mixed with Spirit of Vitriol, firſt prod 
a great Froth, and then coagulated into a greeniſh Mak, 
Acidity and Greenneſs remaining unchanged. T wenty: 
Hours after there was a green thick Sediment found in the 
tom of the Veſſel, but the Taſte of the Liquor remain 
ſame. The Bile of a Calf newly kill'd immediately quitt 

ellow Colour, and became green by the Admixture of 
Vitriol, and retained that Colour for three Days : It ws 
der'd leſs green by Spirit of Nitre. With Oil of I : 
ſame Bile was in a great meaſure coagulated into white 
which floated — — in the reſt of the Liquor. Bf 
Six Pounds of Ox - gall upon Diſtillation, yielded almoſt e 
Ounces of Liquor, three Ounces and ee Drams © 
twenty-four Drams of volatile Salt, and five Drams 
Salt. Hiſt. Ac. R. Se. 1 

Hartman made the Analyſis of Ox-gall in two different 
ners: And, firſt, for Diſtillation from a Retort, * 
Ounces and five Drams of Bile, and having m_—_ 
with Sand, he put the Whole into a Retort ; —_ 
ſeven Ounces of a watery-coloured Phlegm were J lee 
this there ſucceeded —__ Phlegm of a milky Colon, 5 
with an Oil, which, taken together, amounted to t 
and threę Drams. This Oil was of two Kinds; for ent 
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Bottom of the Veſſel: But aſter ſome Weeks the g 


be diſt 
tho” the Smell of it ſtruck the Noſtrils, From the C. 
tuum calein'd, ſeven Grains of a fixed Salt were "ihe 
duſky, black, and almoſt inſipid Matter, without | 
of Tenacity, ather'd to the Neck of the raanaped 
iſtillation of Ox-gall by the Alembic, . | 
manner: - Firſt he took one Pound three | 


BI L. 


this was all of one Colour, that is, 


* yielded 
me blem! and it diffuſed a ſulphureous ſaline Smell, re- 


one 3 

goht of the milky Phlegm yielded by the Retort. 

Not was the _— of any other Smell which was diſtil'd 
with the Oil 
ather reſembling that of Fire, when the reſt of the Maſs 
C thick and black in the Alembic. 
Me Weight of this Oil and Phlegm t 

Ounce and an half : But *tis ſomething remarkable, that 
720i yielded by this Diſtillation was not like that yielded by 
te Retort of two Kinds ; for it conſtantly floated on the Sur- 
te of the Phlegm, and retain'd the Form of a fluid Oil. 

There was no reſinous Colophony, but a duſty black Caput 
Nertuum remain d. ; 3 

Volatile Salt, which would have adher'd to the Alembic, in 
þ proper Form, and ſhewn its pure ſaline Spiculaz did not at 


her amounted to 


Dm and thirteen Grains of fix'd Salt were procured 
km the Caput Mortuum. Burggrav. Lex. 

Baglivi makes the following Experiments on Sheeps Gall, 
länded, ſays he, Sheeps Gall into ſeveral Cups one Morning, 
ten the Weather was rainy. Its ungrateful, and, as it were, 
nous and putrified Smell irritated = Throat, and created a 
wall Pain in my Head. The Bile itſelf was tranſparent, and 
{+ Colour reſembling that of Tobacco. The Fingers which 
employ'd in handling it were clean and white, and the 
In ſome what corrugated, juſt as when we waſh our Hands 


th Soap. 
[ The Bile, mixed with rectified Spirit of Wine, | mp 
Fermentation whilſt the Subſtances were mixing. TI wenty- 
ur Hours after, it was of a browniſh Colour. In the tranſ- 
nt browniſh Liquor, white ſmall Filaments floated con- 
telly ; and at the Bottom of the Veſſel there was a farina- 
w Sediment. The Bitterneſs. was the ſame, or rather ſome- 
ut increaſed, On the third Day it was the ſame. By the 
on of common Water the browniſh Colour became 
ewhat more clear. On the twelfth Day the Smell was grate- 
* the Liquor tranſparent, but its Colour browniſh; and in 
laing Bottom of the Veſſel there was a Sediment. 

el Oil of Tartar, added to the Bile, produced no new Phe- 
denon upon their being mix d. Twenty-four Hours after, it 


med an obſcure-browniſh Colour, but the Liquor was entire- 


« Fin id and tranſparent ; and in the Bottom of the Veſſel 
. 2 DIRE: ſmall Quantity of a white Sediment. Its Smell 
mbled that of over-roaſted Eggs. The Bitterneſs was the 

but rather more intenſe. the third Day it was till 
lame; and the Addition of common Water produced no 
Phenomenon. On the twelfth Day the Smell reſembled 
of Lime, There was a ſmall Sediment at the Bottom ; 


_ above it was tranſparent, and its Colour ſomewhat 


I. Salt of Wormwood, reduced to Powder, and added to 
bile, at firſt produced no Change in it. Twenty-four 
Is after, the Salt lay entirely undiſſolved at the Bottom. 
Liquor itſelf was fomewhat tranſparent, and its Colour 
Gkiſh, reſembling that of Tobacco. It had the ſame 
us and putrid Smell, the ſame Bitterneſs ; but ſoon after, 
Ming more acrid, and its Bitternefs being much increaſed, 
ul Quantity of it, which I taſted, excited a violent Vomit- 
By adding common Water its Colour was changed into 


d on 


7 it became ſomewhat fetid, but its Colour remained the 
but remained without any Alteration for fifteen 


0 Crude Alum, reduced to Powder, produced no remark- 

lange in it, when firſt mix d with it. The ſecond Day, 
Mer, the Liquor was highly turbid ; its Colour obſcure, but 
ment, and greeniſh towards the Surface. Towards the 
m of the Veſſel it was viſcid, denſe, and a eineritious Por- 


le Bitterneſs was ſomewhat diminiſh'd. On the third 
Vs the ſame in every reſpect. Upon an Admixture of 
N. it immediately acquired a Colour reſembling 
23 On the twelfth Day the Liquor was tranſpa- 
dal > Colour remain'd the ſame z and in the Bottom of 
7, here was a browniſh Sediment. 1 
3 four Hours after an Admixture of Cinnamon- 
al Was a white cineritious Sediment in the Bottom of 
m hoy: the Liquor above it was tranſparent, and of a 
that — not very dark Colour. The Smell was the ſame 
ice fo the Cinnamon-water, which had proved more than 
u bor the urinous putrid Smell of the Sheeps Gall, The 
fry grateful enough to the Taſte, and not very pun- 
vr <ubling that which I obſerved produced by the Salt 
J * third Day after, it was the ſame in all 
1 by an, an Addition of common Water, there was no 
* Quin its Colour; but the Smell became highly 
[4;c de twelfth Day the Liquor became turbid, and 
„l. alle. 


% 


„and which was not of a milky Colour, 


ut-yellow. On the third Day after the Addition of the iam 
The Salt was not as yet diſſolved in the Bottom of the 


at the Bottom. Its Smell reſembled that of ſalted 
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VI. Tincture of Cantharides extracted upon hot Aſhes, with 
common Water, and added to the Bile, produced no Change 
when firſt mix d. The ſecond Day after, there was a ſmall 
Quantity of a thin farinaceous Sediment found at the Bottom 
but the Liquor about it was tranſparent, and of the Colour of 
Tobacco. Its Smell was ungrateful, like that of the Leaves of 
Dwarf-elder bruiſed, Its Bitterneſs' was not very ungrateful ; 
and on the third Day its State was the ſame. Upon an Addi- 
tion of common Water nothing new happen d. On the 
twelfth Day all the Parts of the Liquor were turbid ; it aſſum'd 
a feculent reddiſh Colour, and an ungrateful Smell. 

VII. Upon an Addition of common acid Spirit of Salt, there 
was a Fermentation, and a Change of the Colour, intd an Ob- 
ſcure- yellow, produced. On the ſecond Day the Colour was 
highly ow: and in the Bottom of the Veſſel there was a groſs 
white Meal. The Smell was uhgrateful, and reſembled that 
of ſalted Fiſh, Its Bitterneſs was ungrateful, and a ſmall Quan- 
tity of it, being taſted, excited a kind of Inclination to vomit, 


On the third Day it was the ſame in every reſpect. Upon an 


Admixture of common Water, the Liquor became more tranſ- 
parent, and ſomewhat whitiſh, On the fifteenth Day the Smell 
was the ſame, but ſomewhat leſs intenſe. In the Bottom there 
was a greeniſh Sediment, and the Liquor above it was green 
and tranſparent. | 
VIII. Spirit of Hartſhorn, added to the Bile, immediatel 

changed its Colour into a beautiful, but ſomewhat obſcure Vel; 
low ; and there was no Sediment to be ſeen at the Bottom, 
The Smell of the Spirit proved more than a Balance to that of 
the Bile. Its Bitterneſs was grateful, almoſt like that produced 
by the Cinnamon-water. On the third Day the Colout of the 
Bile, its Tranſparency, and Smell, remain'd the ſame till the 
eighth, when, upon an Addition of common Water, all its 
Parts became clearer. On the twenty-fifth Day, by adding 
warm Water, the Liquor became turbid and foul, and aſſum'd 
an ungrateful Smell, and a Colour reſembling that of the Volks 


of Eggs. 

IX. Eighteen Hours after an Admixture of Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac, it aſſum'd an univerſally tranſparent beautiful 
Colour, like that of a Ruby. The Smell of the Sal Ammoniac 
was ſtronger than that of the Bile. The Taſte was gratefully 
bitter, like that produced by the Cinnamon-water and the Spirit 
of Hartſhorn. On the third Day it was in the ſame State; but 
its Colour was a little more obſcure, and continued ſo till the 
tenth Day; when, by an Addition of common Water, it 
aſſumed a beautiful tranſparent Colour, like that of pure White- 
wine. After which, by reaſon of the Admixture of the Wa- 
ter, it became turbid, foul, and aſſumed an ungrateful Smell. 

X. Upon an Addition of Spirit of Nitre, it was immediate- 
ly changed to a Colour reſembling that of the Yolks of Eggs, 
and a gentle Fermentation was produced. On the ſecond Day 
its Colour was intenſely green, and rather more ſo than when 
mix'd with Spirit of Vitriol. Its Smell was acid and ungrateful, 
and in the Bottom of the Veſſel there was a thick white Maſs. 
The ſuperior Part of the Liquor was green, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent and limpid ; but its Taſte was acid and bitter, On 
the third Day it was the ſame in all reſpects ; but upon the 
Addition of common Water, its intenſe Greenneſs was ſome=- 
what abated. On the twelfth Day there was a large Quantit 
of Sediment at the Bottom, and the Liquor above it was rand 
parent, but of a high-green Colour, which remained the 


E. 
XI. Upon an Addition of Spirit of Vitriol, it was changed 
from its natural browniſh Colour to one reſembling that of the 
Yolks of Eggs, and a ſmall Ebullition was produced. On the 
ſecond Day all the Parts of the Liquor were become turbid, and 
groſs Filaments floated confuſedly in it. Its Colour was every- 
where greeniſh, and ſomewhat inclined to an azure Blue, Its 
Smell was like that of ſalted Fiſh, and its Tafte entirely acid. 
On the third Day its State was the ſame in every reſpect : Its 
acid Smell ſtrongly affected the Noſtrils. | 
XII. When the Bile was mix'd with Aqua-fortis, Bubbles 
were immediately produced, which forthwith became green, 
and a kind of azure-colour'd Scum floated on the Top of the 
Liquor. Twenty-four Hours after, its Smell was highly pene- 
trating and acid ; and the Liquor itſelf being highly turbid, a 
57 i us Sediment was obſerved at the Bottom of the 
eſſel. In the Middle the Liquor was ſomewhat tranſparent; 
on the Surface there floated a groſs kind of Mucilage, of a white 
cineritious Colour; and a Froth and Bubbles appear'd about 


the Sides of the Veſſel. On the third Day the Appearances 


were the ſame, except that the Smell reſembled that of acid 


XIII. By an Addition of Vinegar the Colour of the Bile was 


immediately into that of the Yolks of Eggs, and'ren- 
der'd entirely thick. On the ſecond Day there was a groſs 
faritiaceous Sediment depoſited at the Bottom of the Veſſel: 
The Liquor above this Sediment was of a greeniſh Colour, but 


turbid. Its Smell was urinous. and putrid, like that of falted 


Fiſh ; and its Bitterneſs was ſomewhat abated, On the third 
98 Day 


and corrupted Milk. On the twelfth Day its State was the 
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Day it was in the ſame State, and remain'd fo till the fif- 
teenth. ” kw 4 ; - 

XIV. Common Water, added to the Bile, changed its Co- 
Jour immediately from a dark-brown to a yellow; but it was 
not fo pellucid as before. The ſharp of the Bile was the 
fame, but rather more intenſe. 'Fwenty-four Hours after, it 
had the ſame urinous putrid Smell,. and its Colour became a 
hetle greeniſh, Upon an Addition of a ſmall Quantity of freſh 
Water the fame greeniſh Colour remain'd, but the Bitterneſs 
was abated. On the third Day the Liquor was turbid ; and on 
its Surface there was a Pellicle, like that which uſually floats on 

: It was alſo highly fetid. 

ANV. This Bis, when mix'd with moderately fweet Whites 
wine, became immediately turbid, and its Colour was changed 
into that of a foul Yellow. The Acrimony of the Bike, which 
before ated fo forcibly on the Noſtrils, was immediately abated. 
bog os — Hours after, its ungrateful Smell ceaſed altogether. 
In the Bottom there was a Subſtance like a white Meal depo- 
fited ; and the _— above it was yellow, tranſparent, and 
intenſely bitter. On the third Day it was in the ſame State, 
but wi any fetid Smell. On the twelfth Day all the Parts 
of the Liquor became fetid and turbid. Baghv. 

Five Pounds of Hogs Gall, newly. taken from the Animals, 
upon Diftillation, yielded almoſt ſeventy-one Qunces of various, 
and thoſe fulphureous Liquors ; and five Ounces and an half of 
Oil: Among all which there was an Ounce and an half of a 
thick and co Matter, like Colophony or Bitumen; and 
two Drams of a fix'd Salt. Theſe Liquors remain'd without 
a Sediment, neither did they become fetid, nor undergo any 
Change. When digeſted together, by a gentle Heat, for thir- 
ty-one Days, they loft four Ounces of their Weight: And the 
four Pounds and eleven Ounces which remain'd, left between 
four and five Ounces of a thick Sediment in the Bottom of the 
Veſſel ; and the Liquor above this Sediment was pellucid, and 
of a greeniſh-brown Colour. Du Hamel Hiſt. Ac. R. S. 


The Bile of a human Body, ſubjected to Diſtillation with a 


gentle Fire, immediately yields a Phlegm, and a thick and 
quickly inflammable Reſin remains at the Bottom of the Veſſel. 
By increaſing the Fire there aſcends a moderate Quantity of a 
volatile acrid Salt, which leaves behind it, in the inferior. Part 
of the Veſſel, a large Quantity of a fix'd, acrid, and lixivial 
Salt, in form of a dark-colour d Maſs, of a highly acrid Taſte, 
and penetrating Smell. Human Bile, when mix'd with Acids, 
eſpecially thoſe furniſh'd by the Mineral Kingdom, produces a 
gentle Efferveſcence, and is very ſenſibly ged as. to its 
. Colour. Upon an Admixture of Spirit of Vitriol, or that of 
Sulphur, there is a gentle Ebullition 
comes more or leſs green; letting fall at the ſame time an acrid 
Sediment to the Bottom, and loſing ſomewhat of its Bitterneſs. 
On the contrary, volatile alcaline Subſtances not only render 
it more thin and tranſparent, but alſo increaſe its yellow Lemon- 
colour. Bagltv. . 
- From the above-enumerated Experiments it plainly appears, 
that the Bile is an Humour compoſed of an Oil, a Salt, and 
Water. It may therefore be confider'd as a liquid Animal Soap, 
ſo that it is of an abſtergent and reſolvent Quality. That it is 
fo, the Practice of ſome Tradeſmen is a ſufficient Proof; for 
Dyers of Cloth, in order to take out the Greaſe which ſticks 
to the Wool, and hinders the Adheſion of the Colour, uſe Soap, 
or putrid Urine, after it has aflumed an alcaline Nature, or a 
Lixivium of ſome fix'd Alcali. But they may, with equal.Suc- 
ceſs, uſe Ox-gall for the ſame Intention. Painters alſo uſe the 
Bile of Animals for mixing and diluting their Paints. It diſco- 
vers its Efficacy to be the ſame in Medicine, where a ſapona- 
eeous Quality is requir'd, or where the Intention is to abſterge, 
where the ſluggiſh Veſſels are to be ſtimulated, where a tena- 
eious Subſtance is to be reſolved, or a viſcid one attenuated 
(fee Boerh, Aph. 75. 5.). Beſides, as Bile has for an Ingredient 
a Salt, which, tho” not an Alcali, yet inclines, and, as it were, 
approaches to it, like other animal Salts, it muſt of courſe 
prove an efficacious Medicine in thoſe Diſorders, where an Acid 
is to be reſiſted and corrected: So that it muſt be beneficial to 
Bodies which are prone to generate Acids, to ſuch as abound 
with mucous and pituitous Humours, and to thoſe who lead a 
ſedentary Life, or labour under Loſs of Appetite. It is alſo 
added to — Medicines, with a View to lubricate, ftimu- 
hate, and The Method of uſing it is to dry it a little, 
and make it up into-ſmall Pills; Three or four Grains may be 
iven for a Doſe to Adults; but, for Infants, one Gtain of it is 
Keient for a Doſe. It ſeems to be owing to this ſaponaceous 
reſolvent Quality, that a few Drops of the Bile extrated from 
4 living Dog, and mix'd with the A Epileptica of Lang ius, 
produce the deſired Effect in the Cure of the Epilepſy. - See 
Aer. Haſſn. Val. 3. Oö ſ. 20. From theſe Circumſtances we are 
enabled to-diſcever the Reaſon, why Borrhanve recommended 
the Uſe of Bile, not only againſt a ſpontaneous Gluten, or 


viſcid Humoutrs in general; but more ally preſcrib'd ic 
igainſt- thoſe form'd in the Prime Nie of Chil 
K For this Intention he recommends the Galls of Quadrupeds 
SY _—_ g : 


in it, and it be- 


voked: Haring <irſe ticd-the Veſſels which give 
1 


cloſe kept for Uſe, It is alſo ſometimes hung uf in 
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and Filh, eipecially thoſe. of the Pike and Eel, jy. » 
_—— —. Eel. Hi Met 


Take of the Galls of a Bull and of a Pike, each four Dian, 
let them evaporate lowly, on a gentle Fire, til they ka 
acquired the Conſiſtence of Honey ; then add a (vg. 

Quantity of the Powder of freſh Arum-roe, Mut... 

Pills, weighing three Grains each, to be cover d with 1 

gold. Let the Patient take one of theſe in the Man 

at Noon, and at Night, an Hour before bis Mea,  * 


To this Claſs belongs alſo the Stone call'd, by the 94... ; 
Pedra del Porco; in fafofien of which, in Gale = | 
Carduus Benedictus, or Rheniſh Wine, may be, drank, t: h 
two or three Ounces for a Doſe. | 7 

To this Claſs alſo belo Helmont's. Medicine, prepar'd 
the Liver and Gall of an Eel, reduced to a Powder by a pen 
Fire ; one Dram of which is to be given, with three ds 
Rheniſh Wine, for a Vehicle. Boerh. Mater. Mad. 

In Page 228. of the fame Work, he preſcribes a Clyſter 
the following manner, which he recommends againſt Diforde 
of Children, ariſing from a caſeous Coagulation of the Mi; 
they. feed on : 


Take of Ox's Gall, half a Dram; of the Honey of li 
cury, half an Ounce ; of diſtil'd Mint-water, an Oun 
and an half: Mix up for a Clyſter, 
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Bile may alſo be uſed in deterging glutinous ſordid Ulc 
It may alſo be ſucceſsfully uſed in Ben of the Eyes, whe 
Deterging is indicated as proper: For which Reaſon Pl 
L. 28. C. 1. informs us, that Suffuſions are cured by the 
of a Man. See Dioſcor. L. 2. C. 17. Etmuller informs 
that the Gall of Fiſh, eſpecially that of the Sea-lamprey a 
Pike, the diſtil'd Water of it, and its Eſſence, are proper 
curing the Pannus Oculi, or that Diſorder of the Eyes wi 
is cauſed by an Inflammation in the ſmall Veſſels of the 46 
(fee Pannus) ; and that the Secret of Burrhus, for this Dil 
der, was human Bile, diſtil'd from a low Glaſs Cucutbit, 
means of a Braſs or Copper Alembic. From what hs | 
faid it appears, that the Gall of Animals may be rech 
among thoſe Medicines which are of a detergent, anti- acid, 
reſolvent Nature. Hence it is alſo plain, that the ſtimulat 
and anti-acid Virtues of thoſe Stones which are found in 
Gall-bladders of Animals, are owing to the Bile, which is, 1 
3 manner, proved by the Stone call'd Pedra dil] 
t as the Bile ſoon becomes putrid, and conſequenth acri 
is obvious, that it is ſafer to uſe it as recent as poſſible, 
than when old: But it appears that Bile, adminiſter d internall 
hot Conſtitutions, and ſuch Patients as are choleric, mult a8 
do Harm rather than Good, by what has already been faid, 
then, the Gall of Animals is unſeaſonably uſed, or exhibit 
too large Doſes, it is then ſuppoſed to exert an acrimu 
Quality prejudicial to Health ; for which Reaſon every 
52 is by ſome rank'd among Poiſons, becauſe it en 
bilious Vomitings and Syncopes. * Foreft. Obſ. Med. J. 
O. 7. Schol. But whether the Notion of Poiſons is not 
der d more intricate than it otherwiſe might be, by thus ral 
among them whatever produces fatal Effects, by being i 
dently uſed, I leave to others to judge. As for the othe! 
perties of Gall, Pliny, L. 18. 9. ſeems to be well cnoup 
quainted with them. Among all the other Subſtancts 
«© he, common to Animals, the Gall produces the moſt in 
5+ tant and ſalutary Effects; for it is poſſeſs d of à he 
4e pungent, inciding, extracting, and diſcutient Quality. 
4 Gall of the ſmaller Animals is thought to be of a man 
<< tile Nature than that of the larger, and conſequently" 
4 adapted to the Diſorders of the Eyes. It is probable I 
„ ſome Difference between the Biles of different Animabj 
e firſt, the Bile of Fiſh is more acrid than that of 
& animals, Secondly, Land as well as Water ut 
« thoſe which have the ſmalleſt Bodies, are moſt habin 
% Motion, and feed upon other Animals, have a mol 
44 Bile than ſuch as are larger, and feed otherwiſe. 4 
4e Fiſh, the Preference is given to that of the Pike 7 
% among Land- animals, to the Hawk and Serpent. * 
rides, L. 2. C. 17. has obſerved, that the Biles of , 
mals are preferable to thoſe of others in point of 2 
Paulus E gineta is ſo explicit and diſtinct upon * 
that his Words deſerve our Attention. See the Quo the 
fore from this Author. With regard to keeping Bile . 
for medicinal Purpoſes, we find the following Direct 
Gall is to be taken from Animals of a middle. * 
neither ſuffer d Hunger nor Thirſt, and wh "ud 
deen fatigued by too violent Exerciſe, nor been 199" 
to the Bile, it is ta be taken immediately £199.” 
itſelf, | and put for ſome time into boiling Water! pg 
it is to be taken out of the Water, dried in a proper 


. order to dry, without being put into boiling Water. Bile is 
cnetimes uſed recent and newly taken from Animals, eſpecial- 
com Cocks, Partridges, Fiſh, and other Animals that ma 
25 de obtain d, and purchaſed at a cheap Rate. The Gall 
{ Animals is, by the Chineſe, applied to the worſt and moſt 
Liehable of Purpoſes, ſince they ſecretly mix it up with other 
jredients, in order to protract the Cure of Wounds, and in- 
"aſt the Miſery of their Patients. That the Gall of Bulls 
anduces 3 Iden Colour, when applied to Objects, has been 

ago rved by Pliny, L. 11. C. 37. There remains an- 
ber medicinal 1 of Ox-gall, to be met with in Le- 
177 Phar macop. niverſ. i 5 
Ox-gall, ſays he, contains a volatile Salt, which renders it 
vterfive, and proper to cleanſe the Skin; but as it is very viſcid, 
will not keep without corrupting, a Preparation may be 
e of it in the following manner: 


Take of Sugar-candy, two Ounces ; of Roch-alum, half an 
Ounce ; of Borax, and Sandiver, or Salt of Glafs, each 
three Drams. After having reduced all theſe Ingredients 
to a Powder, and put them into a Glaſs Veſſel, add to 
them four Pounds of Ox's Gall, diſtil'd by a Sand-heat 
from a Glaſs or Earthen Cucurbit : Stop the Veſſel well, 
and expoſe it to the Heat of the Sun, or the Smoke of a 

M. Fire, for the Space of fifteen Days, ſhaking it now-and- 

Oun then; after which filtrate the Liquor, and preſerve it for 

Uſe, 


Ulc This Medicine renders the Skin delicate, ſmooth, and ſoft, 
wid is efteem'd r in removing Freckles and 
Pp .-buming. It is to be applied to the Face at Night, going 
he oBed; and is to be waſh'd off next Morning with the Water 
m Lilies, or that of the Water-lily. This Medicine may alſo 
rey . id on the Face in the Morning when one goes into the 
oper WWiclds, and continue till Night, that the Face may be the bet- 


ones againſt the ſcorching Heat. 

Deſign of diſtilling the Ox-gall is, that it may preſerve 
elf the better from Corruption, and be the more agreeable 
the Ladies Faces. Camphire is generally added to this Pre- 
tion ; but it is of little or no Uſe, fince it not only remains 
diſſolved, but alſo gives it a diſagreeable Smell. I have alſo 
trench'd the plumous Alum, and the corroſive Sublimate, by 
ne uſed in this Medicine, becauſe I judged them unſafe. 

The Salts which enter this Preparation of Ox's Gall, ſerve 
render it more deterſive and penetrating, that it may the 
re effeCtually remove the Blemiſhes of the Face. 
The Veſſel into which this Preparation is put muſt not be 
Irely full, that the Liquor may be the more commodiouſly 
n at proper Intervals. 
A Preparation of Bile, for coſmetic Purpoſes, is more eaſily 
tan'd, by diſſolving inſpiſſated Bile with tartarated Spirit of 
ne, and precipitating it with Water of Frogs-ſpawn, accord- 
% Hoffman in his Notes to Poterius. 
INARIUS. 
Tho' the Word Binarius, among the antient Romans, implied 
more than the Number Two; yet the Spagiric Philoſophers 
Kan Idea to it, which I cannot convey by any Words. I 
| therefore repreſent their Sentiments in their own Terms. 
© Binarius then, according to them, was either Naturalis, or 
Naturam, The Naturalis Binarius was that which was 
2 d by God, in conſequence of the Diviſion made between 
or and inferior Objects, and which, when wrapt up, as 
ae, and included under the Bond of Unity, conſtitutes the 
rus, when it is fit for returning into Unity. The Bina- 
amtra Naturam is that very Thing, which, being highly 
meal not only to Nature, Gut more eſpecially to God, of 
endeayour'd to deſtroy all created Objects. This, according 
rm, is the Source of all Diſeaſes, and of Death; ſince it 
tconfin'd under any Bonds, but is rather the firk Divorce, 
— to break the Bond of Peace and Concord, 
among the ſupernatural, but alſo the natural Creatures 


1. 


theſe he ſhould mean the ſame which the Perſians under- 


Meer Ormoxd and Arimanius. 5 
"A CA, ARabbinical Term, according to Helmont, denot- 
tal vickneſs, and icularly a diſtemper'd Imagination: 


u de in his myſtical Way, terms it, an Atrophy of the 
Fab the Phantaſy, ſuch as, he ſays, is excited by the Bite 


NTAMBARU eylanenſibus. Convolvulus maritimus 
WW Folio 1 cordiformi. Pes Capræ (d Folii Simi- 

. Herman. Catal. Hort. Leyd. 1 
be B,% Malabar, the Iſland of Ceylon, and other Parts 
f-Indies. M. Herman ſuppoſes this Convolvulus, as 
ben of that Species, to abound with a Purga ive Salt, 
t its both from the Acrimony of its milky Juice, 
an; uu Tongue and Fauces, and from repeated Expe- 
© Dram of the Reſin of the Root, given in the 


be omnipotent God, who form'd all things. heat. Chym. | 
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Volk of an Egg, or any other convenient Emulſion, gently 
purged Water from 133 Patients: An Extract of the 
oot, prepar d with Spirit of Wine, had the ſame Effect. 


Henck he believes, that the Opinion which the Portugueſe and 


ſome Indians have conceiy'd of its diaphoretic Virtues, (which, 
perhaps, they entertain'd from its external Reſemblance to Sar- 
ſaparilla) is merely imaginary. . Tho' the Root be in the 
Liſt of Cathartics; - its Leaves are the common Food of Rabbets, 
Deer, and wild and tame Goats. Raii Hift. Plant. 

BIOLYCHNIUM, g, A,, from Bios, Life, and 
uu io, a Candle, or Lamp. The Lamp of Life; a Term 
much us'd by ſome late Writers, and ſignifies the ſame as the 
vital Flame, or the natural Heat : It ſigniſies alſo a ſort of 
Secret prepared of human Blood, mention'd by Beguinus. 
Caſtellus. 
BIOS, Bios, g. lbs, gd, generally ſignifies Life, and its 
Courſe ; but ſometimes means no more than Vitus, Victuals, 
or Food neceſſary for Life. Caftellus. | 

BIOTE, glu, Life, in an affected Senſe, ſignifies the 
Time of Continuance of Aliment in the Body, according to 
Galen, Aph. 20. Lib. 6. Epid. Sect. 5. rd del’ oilia 
6Aryox goviee BU Exe, ©* weak Food has a ſhort Life an- 
« nexed; that is, weak Aliment makes Perſons ſhort-liv'd ; 
Wy, in the Senfe before, is but of ſhort Continuance in the 
| BIOTH ANATI, gib dA from Bic, Life, and dvi, 
Death. A Term applied to thoſe who die a vialent Death, 
Caſtellus. | 
1 BIPINELLA, an Herb, the ſame as PIMPINELLA, which 
ee. 
BIPULA, a fort of Worm in Ariftot. Hiſt. Animal. as 
Gaza interprets him. Caſtellus. | 

BIRA. Beer. The ſame as CEREVISIA, which fee. 
Caftellus. 

IRSEN, an Arabian or Perfian Word, ſignifying an In- 
flammation or Impoſtume of the Breaſt; for Bir ſignifies a 
Breaſt, according to Avicenna and others. Caftellus. 

BISCOCTUS, isebec, S1Tvgiins, twice drefs'd, or that has 
twice felt the Fire; chiefly applied to Bread twice bak d, or 
that is much bak'd. Biſcuit. * | 

BISEMATUM. The lighteſt, paleſt, and baſeſt Lead, 
Rulandus. - | 7 ON 

BISERM AS. A Species of Horminum. See HoRMINUM: 

BISLING UA, Tier,  Uvularia, Offic. Hippo- 
gloſſum frve Biſſingua, Park. Theat. 202. Hippogloſſum mas 


& fenina, ar * ww Emac. 908. Bonifacia froe Biſlingua, 
F4 


+. I. $970. ppogloſſum, Biſlingua, Bonifacia, Chab. 45. 
| Sel F CE ji rar ns" C. B. Pin. 170 5 
Ru ſus anguſtifolius, frutiu folio inna ſcente, Tourn. Inſt. 

. Elem. Bot. 70. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 63. DOUBLE- 
ONGUE. | * 
This Plant is commonly cultivated in the Gardens of Bo- 
taniſts, and is ſaid to be of a vulnerary Quality. Dale Phar- 
macologia. | ET. 
BISMALVA. The ſame as AL THA, which ſee. 
BISMUTHUM, Offic. Charlt. Foſſ. 49. Aldrov. Muſ. Me- 
tal. 161. Biſmutum plumbum cinereum, Worm. 125. Mar- 
cafita ſrve Biſmutum, Schrod. 456. Marcaſita argentea, 
Czſalp. Galena inanis, Germanis Blende, Woodw. Att. 
Tom. 1. 182. Biſmuthum, Idem, Tom. 2. P. 1. p. 28. 
MARCASITE OF SILVER, or TIN-GLASS. Dale. 
Biſmuth is a Species of Tin, or a white and brittle metallic 
Subſtance, diſpos'd in ſmall Laminz, ſhining like Glaſs; for 
which Reaſon it is-call'd Tin-glaſs. It ſeems to be compos'd 
of a mineral Salt, a groſs Sulphur, Mercury, a ſmall Quantity 
of Arſenic, and a great deal of Earth. Mr. Poli, having pound- 
ed ſeparately one Part of Biſmuth, and two. of corrofive Subli- 
mate, and mix'd them in a Retort, to which a Receiver was 
adapted, extracted from them, by Diſtillation, a fort of Gum 
or Butter, which partly adhered to the Neck of the Retort, 
and partly fell into the Receiver. This Butter he diſtill'd a 
ſecond time, and; beſides another Butter yielded like the for- 
mer, there remain'd in the Bottom of the Retort a very fine 
Powder, of the Colour of oriental Pearls, ſoft to the Touch, 


and ſomewhat glutinous. A third Proceſs yielded him 8 Powder 


ſtill more fine and beautiful. In ſhort, he repeated the Opera- 


tion *till the Butter was entirely chang'd, partly-into runging 
Mercury, and partly into a pearl-colour'd Powder. This Pow- 


der may be uſed either in repreſenting fine Pearls in Painting, 


or in giving their agreeable Colour to any Objects. Hy/toire de 
| © Acadernie Royale, 1713. | 75 


Biſmuth, or Tires, named Biſmuthum, Officin, Plumbum 
cinerqum Agricola, Marcaſita argentea, Quorund. is 8 metallic, 


fuſible, but not ductile Subſtance ; very brittle and | heavy, and 
- diſtinguiſhable from Lead and Tin by its Colour, which is 
ſometimes ſhining, like Silver, ſometimes of à faint Purple, 


reſembling the Regulus of Antimony, but conſiſting of broader 
Lamine, and Raining the Fingers. It is prepared by Artiſts, 
by being firſt torrefy'd, and then melted into a Regulus. It is 
often found in Silver Mines; and where-ever. . __ 

| mut), 


- T 
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Biſmeth, they conclude ſhall*find Silver ; arid hende they 
call it the Proof of Silver. Mines of Biſmuth are in Bo- 
vemia and Mai ſnia. Some pretend that it may be extracted from 
Cobalt melted into a Regulus, by a particular Proceſs; but 
this is not certain. | ; 

- Biſmuth ſeems to have been unknown both to the Gyets and 
Arabian; for the Arabian Marcafite was the Lapis Pyrites. 
It is very ſeldom uſed in Phyſic, tho' ſome prepare Flowers 
from it, which they ſay are diaphoretic ; but moſt Phyſicians 
have been: afraid to uſe it inwardly, becauſe of the arſenical 
Parts contain'd in it. The Magiſtery of Biſmuth is prepared 
by diffolving the Metal in Spirit of Nitre, then precipitating it 
with a Solution of Sea Salt in Water. This Precipitate, being 
odulcorated by frequent Lotions, becomes a very white Powder, 
much valued by the Ladies as a Coſmetic, and much uſed b 
Dealers in Hair, to improve the Colour of it when dark or red. 
Pewterers mix it with Tin to harden it, and give it a more 
ſhining Colour. Geoffrey. | 


PROCESSES: e BizMUTH. 
FLorEs BisMUTHI : Flowers of Biſmuth. 


Beat the Biſmuth into very fine Powder, and to four Ounces 
of it put half a Pound of Nitre, alſo in fine Powder; 
put in that Mixture, by half a Spoonful at a time, into an 
earthen Body, perforated.in the Side; when the Body is 
fed-hot, and the Operation is over, take away the Aludels, 
and wipe off the Flowers with a Feather. 


Theſe are very white, and uſed as an excellent Fucus, mix'd 
with Pomatum, or. Rofe-water ; but they muſt not be too buſy 
with it, who it upon their Complexions; for the ſaline 
Parts of the Arſenic may do Miſchief many ways. But if 
the Nitre, and the Arſenical Salts, are waſh'd away by frequent 
Solutions in warm Water, it will not only continue to be a 
good Coſmetic, but alſo may with Safety be given internally, 
and by ſome is reckon'd a good Diaphoretic. Yet, as 
Materia Medica is large enough in its Supply for that Intention, 
there is no Occaſion to torture a Poiſon to make a Medicine of 
it. Its _ of por ten e to G Scruples or a Dram. 

uincy's Diſpenſatory, from Wilſon's Chymiftry, 
——_— ed 2 theſe Flowers is ſome what 
different. i 

The Flowers of Biſmuth are nothing but a Portion of Tin- 
gab, elevated in form of a fine Powder, by means of volatile 

ts. 


Calcine the Biſmuth in the manner Lead is commonly cal- 
cin'd; then mixing it with an equal Quantity of Sal Am- 
moniac, put your. Mixture into an earthen Cucurbit capa- 
ble of bearing the Fire; but two Thirds of the Cucurbit 
muſt at be left empty. Adapt a Blind-head to it. 
Lute the Juncture carefully. Place your Veſſel in a ſmall 
Grate-furnace, with an open Fire, but yet in ſuch a 
manner, as that the Fire may breathe only thro? the Re- 
giſters, for which Purpoſe the Jop of the Furnace muſt 
be. cloſed up with Bricks and Clay. The Cucurbit muſt 
alſo be ſunk a Third, or thereabouts, of its Height in the 
Furnace. Apply. a ſmall Fire at the Beginning ; then 
augment it ually, till the Bottom of the Veſſel be- 


nothing aſcends any longer, which uy be known when 
the Head is become cold, and then the Sublimation is com- 

leted. Then allow the Veſſels to cool, and unlute them. 
By this Proceſs you will obtain Flowers, which may be 
diſſolv'd in Water, and precipitated with Spirit of Sal Am- 
moniac, or Oil of Tartar. 


This Magiſtery, or Precipitate, may be applied to the ſame 


Ofes with the following, 


MAGISTERY of Bismur n. 


\ 


Magiſtery of Biſmuth is nothing but Biſmuth diſſolv'd, 


This quick and violent Efferveſcence proteeds from this th 


| hold a Hand upon it; becauſe the Points of the 


If the Solution is turbid, on account of any Im rities con 


The Impurity which generally floats upon the Solution of Bj 


This Magiſtery may be made, by pouring a Jarge Quantity 


without the Aſſiſtance of ſome Salt, or ſome other proj 


The Augmentation happening to the Biſmuth, when reduc 


As for the Method of uſing this Magiſtery, a Dram of 
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REMARKS. | ;h 

A pretty large Matraſs ought to be employ'd in diſtil z., 4 (7 
Bifndth, in order to — room for — 5 — 
which is produce d as ſoon as the Spirit of Nite i dcs of 


upon that Mineral. The Operator muſt guard, 28 7. 
= can, againſt admitting the Steam either uu 
- —2 or Mouth, becauſe it is highly prejudicial to * 


the Pores of the Bi/muth being pretty large, the A : 
mediately makes its Way into them, — 33 * * 
every thing that oppoſes its Motion. On this Occ. © 


alſo happens, that the Matraſs is ſo heated, that one = 


ſtrike with a great deal of Force upon the ſolid rim 
which a Heat is produc'd, reſembling that which reflt fu 
the Friction of two ſolid Bodies upon each other for 2 an 
ſiderable time. Beſides, the Quantity of fiery Particles con 
tain'd in- the Spirit of Nitre, may contribute very cor 
derably to the Production of this Heat, | 


tain'd in the Biſmuth, a double Quantity of * 
mix'd with it, 4 muſt be filtrated for if = 
ſhould be made to filtrate it without Water, it would cn 
gulate in the Form of a Salt, and, conſequently, become in 
capable of paſſing thro? the Filtre. This Coa 2 proceed 
from this, that the acid Spirits of the Nitre, which 

ſheath'd up in the Particles of the Biſmuth, finding too ſm 
a Quantity of Liquor to float and diſperſe themſelves in, unit 
vegother in the Form of Cryſtals, when the Solution become 


Cold. 


mut h, is a pinguious and bituminous Subſtance, which is nd 
diſſolvable bs the Spirit of Nitre, . = ; 


Spring-water without Salt into the Solution ; but it is mo 
quickly done, and the Precipitation more exactly made, | 
the Addition of the Salt, which agitates and breaks ſome ( 
thoſe acid Parts, which the Water alone was not powe 
enough to ſubdue and divide. A Difficulty here ariſes, a 
that is, why common Water alone precipitates the Bi/mut 
Lead, or Antimony, which an Acid has previouſly diffoly 
but can neither precipitate Gold, Silver, nor M 


Subſtance. I ſuppoſe this Phenomenon is produc'd, beca 
the former Subſtances having large Pores, the Acids are f 
ſo ſtrongly lock'd up in them, but that they may be diſlodg 
by Water ; whereas Gold, Silver, and Mercury, hav 

ores comparatively very ſmall and minute, keep the Ac 
ſo ſtrongly lock'd up, that it cannot be. ſeparated by the t 
languid Agitation of the Water alone, which, to prod 
this Effect, requires the Addition of ſome other Subltand 
capable of giving ſtronger and more violent Shocks. 


to a Magiſtery, proceeds from ſome Part of the Spint 
Nitre being retain'd in it, notwithſtanding the Precipi 
tion and Lotion. If we incline to have it exceedity 
white, tis not only neceſſary, that the Water us'd in wi 
ing it ſhould be very pure and tranſparent, but, after it 
been thoroughly dried in a Shade, it muſt he careful) k 
in a Glaſs-phial, well ſtopp'd ; for the Air renders it of a 
and browniſh Colour, 


ordinarily mix'd with four Ounces of the Lily or Bange 
Water, or with an Ounce of Pomatum, I his Medien 
good for the Itch, becauſe it deſtroys the Acids, 0 
which ſoment and nouriſh that Diſorder : But this Mag 
is rarely uſed in any. other Shape than that of a Colme! 
It is the Paint moſt generally uſed by Women who ine 
to improve their Complexions, becauſe it is more eali 
on, and adheres more firmly, than other Paints. But a. 
Marcaſite, from which it is drawn, is of the mote 
the Heat of the Skin reunites, revivifies, and renders br 


its Particles, which ow'd their Whiteneſs on to 60 


and precipitated into a very white Powder. 
viſion ; for which Reaſon, thoſe who make frequen 


Diſſolve in a Matraſs one Ounce of the groſs Powder of this Paint, have generally a livid Countenance, and (has 

Biſmuth, with three Ounces of the Spirit of Nitre ; pour of it more rough and unmpoliſh'd, than it Wa before 

the Diſſolution into a clean earthen Veſſel, and add to it began to uſe it. Hp 

five or fix Pounds of Spring-water, in which half an Ounce If, for the ſake of Curioſity, we filtrate the War | 

of Sea Salt has been previouſly diſſolv d; upon which a recipitating the Magiſtery of Biſmuth, and, WIN - 

- white Powder will be precipitated to the Bottom. Pour Pen, write any thing with it on white Faper, 10 

off the Water by Inclination, and waſh the — will not at all appear; but if, after they are tom 

ſeveral times; then dry it in a Shade. This is the Co- we rub them gently with a little Cotton, dipt in © 

metic which the French call Blanc-d'-E ſpagne, or the cele- of the Scoriæ of Antimony, they become very * 
brated white =y_ Coſmetic, which is eſteemed ſo ſine a Lemery Cours de Cbymic. g 

/ Cleanſer and Whitener of the Face. The Method of 1125 ig Pele 0 155 

uſing it is, either to mix. it with Pomatum, or with Oil BISON. 2 1540 Wo" .* Forehtf 

of Lilies. Wig-makers alſo uſe it, in order to beautify This is a Sort of wild Oz in the /ndies. His 100 

their Hair. 5 lange, his Horns crooked, ſharp at the Points, black 


. 


BIT 


is. Eyes are large, fierce, terrible, and flaming z his 
e i ſo rough, that the Part lick'd with it is excoriated, 


Woods, and is of ſo ſavage and cruel a Nature, that tis 
eus to come in his Way. 
i” duced to a Powder, and taken internally, are eſteemed 
i and proper for reſiſting Poiſons. The Doſe of this 
| a from half a Scruple to one Dram. | 

The Excrements | 
gent Quality. Lemery des Drogues. | 7: 
wTACIUM, for PisTAcium, or PisTACIA, which 


| ORTA Offic. Biftorta Serpentina, Chab. 507. Biſ- 
oe Ger. 322. Emac. 399. Rau Hiſt. 1. 186. Synop. 


© Biforta major vulgaris, Park. 391. Biftorta major, rugo- 
72 ]. B. 3. 5 3B, Dill. Car. 89. Biftorta uber 
intortu, C. B. 1 iſt. Oxon. 2. 585. Tourn. Inft, 


2. 
i Boerh. Ind. A. 2. $6. Buxb. 39, BISTORT or SNAKE- 


* of the great Biſtort are about as thick as the 
le Finger, brown on the Outſide, and - reddiſh within; 
what curled and twiſted, with many ſmall Fibres growing 
an every Side. The Leaves reſemble ſomewhat me Leaves 
00 de common Dock, but are of a firmer Subſtance, of a 


e Colour above, and aſh-colour'd underneath, 
cer narrower at the End next the Root, having only a nar- 
h Film running on each Side the Stalk. he Flowers 
{m in Spikes like Ears of Corn, of a pale-red Colour, made 
unit of ſeveral ſmall, imperfect, ſtaminous Flowers, in which 
cons black triangular Seeds; they ſtand on Stalks a Foot or a 

vt and a half high, which have a Leaf or two at the Joints, 
f Bicompaſſing them round next the Stalk, and growing nar- 
iS 1X u, and pointed at the End. | 

Mort grows in ſeveral moiſt Meadows, tho' it is not very 
tity eon about London. It is to be met with in Batterſea 
mai o, near the Thames Side, flowering in May. 


de, rde Roots of Biſtort, which are the only Part that is uſed, 
ome ing and binding, of Service in all kind of Fluxes and 
morrhages, either from the Bowels, or any other Part; 
f help the Incontinence of Urine, and the making bloody 
ater, are alſo Alexipharmic, and good in peſtilen- 
ferers ; they reſiſt Poiſon, and the Bites and Stings of 
pmous Creatures. Miller's Bot. OF. 

[he Root is moſtly uſed in the Shops, and is of a healing, 
meent Quality, eſpecially in Dyſenteries, bloody Fluxes, 
enteric Exulcerations of the Inteſtines, and Vomitings of 
Id. It cures an exceſſive Flux of the Menſes and Hemor- 
6, and removes violent Vomitings. It quenches Thirſt, 
wich Reaſon it is by Paracelſus called — by which 
perhaps meant Anaſarca, The principal way of uſing 
0 mix it with other proper Herbs for the Cure of the 
. L. Thurneifſer, de Aquis Miner. & Metall. L. b. 
67. affirms, that it kills Worms in the Inteſtines. It is alſo 
Win Defluxions, and Pains of the Head, malignant Fevets, 
ul-pox, Meaſles, and the Plague. It proves a Check to the 
olent Ebullition of the Blood, and prevents the over- 
We of its more ſpirituous Parts. It prevents Miſcarriages, 
ures Wounds and Ruptures. And when any Veſſel in 
Abdomen is broken, it is often made an Ingredient in 
ary Drinks, prepar'd as a Remedy. he Root 
&r'd, and thrown into recent Wounds, ſtops the Effuſion 
Bod, and cures them. A Decoction of the Root alſo, 
i Wine and Vinegar, ſtops immediately the moſt violent 
uns of Blood from Wounds, if waſhed with it. Some 
o Parts of the Root reduc'd to Powder, and one Part 
Nick. lime, and mix them with Wine and Vinegar, and, 
wing evaporated the Humidity, uſe the Powder which 
f va the Veſſel for curing the Cancer. The Root mix'd 
1 Water proper for Diſorders of the Mouth cures 
wachs, fixes looſe Teeth, and hardens the Gums, by 
ing a Fluxion of Humours to them. Some diſtil a 


Y cle Medicines are accounted excellent againſt the * 22 
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des of the Menſes, and 


I's 


\ on of the Powder of the Root is ſprinkled upon 
2 ouſe, 
ITHNI 


in 


bt NICI 
Fhiſter for 


; l 
ltus, Tetrab 


lod is drawn from it. In his Tail there is a large Quan- 
i Haim, which ſmell like Musk. This Animal freqdents 


The Horns of this Animal, 


of this Animal are poſſeſſed of a highly 


a Troche in the ſame Author, Lib. 5. de comp. Med. per Gm. 
cad. 12. «» | 

Bi. The Name of a tall and evergreen Tree growing in 
Malabar, and other Parts of the Eaſt-Indies; all the Uſe it is 
known to have in Medlcine is, that an Oil is prepared of the 
Root, which cures an Mopecia. Ray | 

BITRINATI. Glaſed. Rulandus. . | 

BITTERN. At the Salt-works, where Salt is made from 
the Sea Water, that Liquor which runs from the common Salt, 
when taken out and put into proper Veſſels, 'is called Bittern. 

Or. it is the Liquor which remains after the Cryſtallization 
of the common Salt, Phil, Tranſact. See Sal. CATHAR= 
TICUM AMARUM.' ' | a; | 7 SOD he 8 

BITUMEN, Offic. Bitumen vulgare Piſſaſphaltum; Mont. 
Exot. 12. Gzbal. 20. Piſſaſphaltos nativum, Schrod. 4. 208. 
Diofe. Piſſaſphaltum, Worm. Muſ. 30. Charlt. Foſſ. 14. Bi- 
tumen Fojfile, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall: 382. COMMON FOs- 
SILE PlTCH. 1 | 
The Pifſaſphaltos is produced in Apollonia near Epidamnos; 
and is carried down the Ceraunian Mountains by the Current 
of a River, and thrown upon the Shores, where it concretes 
into Maſſes, and ſmells like Pitch mixed with Brimſtone. 
Dioſcor. lib. 1. cup. 100. '' . 

he Piſſaſphaltum of Dioſcorides, and of the Shops, or 
mineral Pitch, is a black or red kind of Bitumen, of a fra- 
grant and not unpleaſant ' bituminous Smell, viſcid, or of a 
middle Conſiſtence between Petroleum, and a ſolid Bitumen, 
not unlike the common Pitch, fuſible by Fire, concreſcible 
by Cold, and eafily inflammable. It is compounded of two 
reek Words, which ' ſignify Pitch and Bitumen, and the 
Compound might be rendered a bituminous Pitch, or pitchy 
Bitumen ; the Reaſon of which Name is not, that it conſiſts of 
an artificial Mixture of thefe two Subſtances, but it ſmells like 
ſuch a Mixture. It diſtils from Rocks, or ſprings from the 
Earth in feveral Countries. In [raty they uſe that which is 
found in the Campania di Roma, about ſixty Miles from the - 
City, near a little Town called Catho, It ouſes through the 
Crannies of Rocks in the Summer-time, of the Conſiſtence of 
Honey, of a black Colour, and. penetrating Smell. There is 
likewiſe a plentiful Spring of this Bitumen in Auvergne in 
France, which is ſoft and black like Pitch, and of a bitumi- 
nous Smell. If it be kept a great while, it grows hard, re- 
taining ſtill ſomething of its fatty Conſiſtence, and never grows 
ſo dry or hard as the ſolid Bitumens. 

Freſh Piſſaſphaltum is digeſtive, matutating, and reſolvent. 
It is uſed in ripening Buboes, reſolving "Tumors, diſcuſſing 
ſciatic Pains, and to ſtrengthen luxated, Parts after they have 
been reduced. A Mixture of this, and flimy or muddy Clay, 
is called Maltha, and was uſed as Morter in building the 
Walls of Babylon; according to Vitruvius. Geoffroy. 

The Aſphaltus, of which an Account is given under the 
Word, is a Species of Bitumen, of which Dr. Shaw in his 
Trave's gives the foHowing Relation ; this Author ſpeaking of 
the Dead Sea, ſays thus. | 

I was informed, that the Bitumen, for which the Lake hath - 
been always remarkable, js raiſed at certain times from the Bot- 
tom in large Hemiſpheres; which, as.foon as they touch the Sur- 
face, and ſo are acted upon by the external Air, burſt at once 
with a great Smoak and Noiſe, like the Pulvis Fulminans of 
the Chymiſts, and diſperſe themſelves round about in a thou- 
ſand Pieces. But this happens only near 'the Shore ; 'for in 
greater Depths, the Eruptions are ſuppoſed to diſcover them+ 
ſelves only in ſuch Columns of Smoke, as are now-and- then 
obſerved to ariſe from the Lake. And perhaps to ſuch Erup- 


tions as theſe we may attribute that Variety of Pits and Hol- 
lows which are found in the Neighbourhood of this Lake, and 


compared very juſtly, by Mr. Maundrell, to thoſe Places in 
Hugland, where thefe have been formerly Lime-kilns. The 
Bitumen, in all Probability, is accompanied from the Bottom 
with Sulphur, inaſmuch as both of them are found promif- 


cuouſly upon the Waſh of the Shore. The latter is exactly 


the ſame with common native Sulphur ; the former is friable, 
heavier than Water, yielding upon Friction, or by being ſet 
on Fire, a fetid Smell. Neither doth it appear to be, as Di- 
oſcorides deſcribes his Aſphaltus, of a purplith Colour; but is 
as black ay Jet, and exactly of the fame ſhining N 
BIVALVA, BIVALVULA. Bivalve. A Term in Bo- 


tany, apply'd to the Pods or Husks of Plants, which open 


lengthwiſe in two Parts, like the Shell of a Muſcle. Miller's 
2 ets e i? 

- BIVENTER, Sap, double-belly'd; The fame as 
DIGASTRICUS, which ſee. Þ Main 
BIXA OVIEDI. A Name for the Achior , which ſee, 


BLABE, Men. Hurt, Injury; Prejudice: Hence gag], 


noxious, injurious. | | : 4 
BLACCLEAE. A Name in Rhazes for the Meaſles; ©; 
BLACHMAL. Jobnſon ſays, that this *imports a Matter 

conſiſting of ' various Metals melted together, and eaſt into 


| Sulphur, 


9 T BLACTARA, 
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BLACTARA. Ceruſs, white Paint. 

_BLASITAS. Stammering, or Liſping. The ſame as 
BarBuTIEs. Is. | 1 
BL. SUS alſo ſignifies a Perſon whoſe Legs are diſtorted 
and crooked, being bent outwards, * 

BLANCA. , white Paint. 


_ Blanca is alſo the Name of a compound lenitive purging 


Medicine, deſcribed in the Antidotarium of Nicolaus. 
BLANCNON. A Name for Fern in Oribaſius, Med. 
Coll. lib. 12. | ' | | 
— BLANDUS, zd, avs. Gentle. An Epithet in Uſe among 
the Chymiſts, and Preparers of Medicines, and commonly ap- 
ied to Fire or Heat, by way of Oppoſition to fortts, or ve- 
emens, Hrong, or violent. us in the Affair of the Philo- 
ſopher's Stone there is required blandus Ignit, a gentle Fire. 
BLAPTISECULA. A Graco-latin Name for Cyanus, 
Blue-bottle, from A, to hurt, and ſeco, becauſe it incom- 
modes the Mowers, by blunting the of their Scythes. 
Blancard. ; IN pp i 
BLAS. A Term coined by Helmont, by which he means, 
as he ſays, the Force of Motion, both alterative and local; of 
this he makes two Kinds, the Blas Meteoron, and the Blas 
humanum: The firſt belongs to the Stars, whoſe Blas moti- 
vum, he ſays, is the pulſive Virtue by which they perform 
eir es, and preſent their Aſpects according to their 
laces; and this is their /ocal Blas. The Alteratrve Blas of 
the Stars conſiſts in the Production of Heat and Cold, eſpe- 
cially by the 2 of the Winds. Analogous to this Blas 
Meteoron is the Blas Humanum, which tes in Men and 
Brutes ; and this is of two Kinds, nn. a and voluntary the 
former is what every one of the Viſcera forms to itſelf, ac- 
cording to the of its Conſtellation, whence it is called 
the a/tral Blas ; the other is impelled, and put in Motion, by the 
Will of Animals, and is no way connected with the upper 
Motion, that is, the Blas of the Heavens. 
_ BLASIUS. A Martyr, whoſe Name Aetius repreſents as 
effectual in making any ng, ſticks in the Throat, 
either come up or go down. the Life of AgTivs, 
BLASO, or PLASO, (for I am now certain, which is the 
right) is the v 72 for a 1 called, Ar- 
Ber filiguoſa tryolia Indica, flore papilionaceo, filiqua grandi 
gil a, ms. a fabam 3 The F 2 to 
owder, and taken internally, kills Worms. The Bark alſo 
powder'd, and taken with dried Gi in Powder, is given 
for the Bite of a Viper. Raii Hift. Plant. : 
BLASTEMA, þad5nue, from BN et, to germinate, ſig- 
r a Bud, or Off- ſet, 7 Shoot of a _ But it 
ed b ppocrates to expreſs a cutaneous Eruption or 
Pimple. Treffs ſeems to ſuſpect, that it may mean a Bubo, 
or glandular Tumor; but I ſee no Reaſon for this Suppoſi- 


tion. 
BLATTA BYZAN TINA, Offic. Blatta Byzantia, 
Schrod. 5. 325. Blatta Byzantia five Unguis odoratus, Park. 


. Theat. 157 3 Med. 21. Blatta Byzantina, Unguis odora- 
t. 


tus, Mon t. 6. Operculum cochlearum marinarum ſubro- 
tundum vulgare, Lang. Meth. Teſt. 56. Blatta Byzantia Ara- 
bum, Aldrov. de Exang. 346. Operculi Conchylis & Buccini, 
Rondel. de Piſc. 2. 86. THE CONSTANTINOPLE 
SWEET HOOF. Dale. „ 
Wpben exhibited internally, it renders the Belly ſoluble, 
eee ES on cottage 
u Wa igation, it res epileptic 
Patients, and W — g under a Stran » Lis yeh 
Uterus. In other Diſorders its Effects are the ſame with thoſe 
5 . 4 other teſtaceous Subſtances. Dale Pharmacologia from 
c þ - . 

The common Dan and Apothefaries apply both ghe 
Name and Virtues of the Unguis Oderatus or ; of of 2 
Antients, the ruf 'Irdix3s of Dioſcorides, to the Blatta By- 
zantia, and make the ſame Uſe of it. e mentions 
the Unguis odoratus in ſome Places under the Name of vx 


vnde, (Onychus Indicus ) particularly in the Antidote of fifty 


Ingredients. And in many Places we meet with his BAA 
BuCarla, which, he informs us, is the Name by which the 
Halians call T3 r Tis ende Tis aoppupas, the of the 
„ Noſe of the Purple-fiſh.” The Tranflators of the Arabian 


Authors have rendered the Arabic Words adfar althaib, which 
in Latin ſignify Ungues Odorati, or Aromatici, and literally 


the Greet ination vv; dpwpd}itor, by Blatta 
ment, how truly we ſhall by-and-by examine; but our firſt 
y be concerning the Name. x 


| Tag or Blattea, was the Name which the antient La- 


tins gave to a Bubble of Cuy, as Paulus remarks out of Feſtus; 
afterwards it came to ſignify a Clot of Blood, as the Author 
of the old Gioſſes obſerves: Blattea, byiupos d,, . Blat- 
Concretion of Blood; and Uſe at laſt 
it o the concreted Blood or Sanies of the 
as the ſorementioned Gloſles alſo take Notice: 
Blattea, lebe Lure ri nN Hence Blatteum, 
under the Emperors of the middle Ages, ſignified any thing 


* 


called 5, Are from its reſembling in 


Bone of the Purple- filz which muſt be und 
Bone, which ſerves for a Cover to the Shell of the Ta 17 
| * 


dy'd with Purple, and Blatta infectum, Purpl 
2 Purple-fiſhes are alſo UNS, by. tho The 
which are called Blatte Byzantie, and by the Cre of 
Conftantinopolitan Empire pad7]:a BUC whence 4 q 
fius the Library-keeper, in bis Lives of the Popes, often naft 
tions Pallia e Blattio Byzantino. It appears then, cht 1, 
Blattæ Byzantie can be meant nothing but the Cncb z 
zantia, or Byzantian Purple-fiſh, As #oy vu, (Conchy; 
as well among the Greeks as the Latins, is ſometime; take 
for the Fleſh of an Oyſter, ſometimes for the Shell, ſo f 
Name of Blatta Byzantia has by Uſe been appropriated to 4 
* L Bs dees | 
ider ore in this the Blatte Bir 
are a quite different thing from the Unguis 9 
Antients, which was RY out of the Indian Marſhes, 2 
for that Reaſon called by the Greeks drug "Ird1xis, But Di 
corides tells us, that this Indian Onyx was like the Cover 
the Purple-fiſh : ov} ãc 76a xoyxvais, dH THT Top 
„The Onyx is the Cover or Lid of a Shell-fiſh, like that 
* the Purple-fiſh.” Let us grant then, that, on account 
the Likeneſs, the Name of the Purple-fiſh is juſtly due, x 
may be given, to that Indian Shell-ath. All the Difficulty de 
not lie beg, but in what 14. properly calls the 75 
x&/*vais, ** The Cover of Conchylium, or Shell-fih 
All our modern Interpreters take it for the Shell of the C 
chylium, becauſe the Conchylium is empty. Braſavelus re 
ders it the Cruſt and Shell of the Conchylium, (Crufar 
Conchas Conchyliorum) which, I am ſurey is far wide of t 
Truth, and the genuine Signification of the Word Tay 
The Greeks call the Shell of any fort of Oyſter "0s 
( (rams, Thus Dioſcorides 2 of Lime : Tov han 
and Td ge, * The of Sea-whelks,” Beſi 
that Dioſcorides did not take the Word vg, which, he fas 
the ©»ue Conchylii, for the whole Shell, appears from 
own Words towards the End of the Chapter, where he fa 
that The Conchylium calcined produced the ſame Efe 
<« as the Purple-fiſh and Whelk, au]; Jt 73 xoyyunao 
Totti 3g 2 5 1 Togoupe x} 6 xnpvs, Therefore the 0, Uny 
is a Part of the Conchylium, not its whole Incloſure or d 
The Arabians took it right. Avicenma's Words, adfar altha 
by which he expreſſes the 3rvxs5 A gopa]ito]is of Dioſori 
are rendered by Fifa vel Fragmenta ſimilia Unguibus, “ 
« or Fragments reſembling Nails;“ for this is the Senſe 
by him in the pug 1 17 why 1 Meh 
is expounded ncifio, Inciſio, Deciſio, Comma, Mar 
4 Conciſion, Wetten, Der ion, Fragment, Bit.” In 
ſame Gloſſary Mukatha is explained by decerptum, ** croj 
what is cropt or cut off from an entire Body. So here 
is to be taken for a Piece cut off from the Conchylium, 
for a Part of it; not for the whole Shell; and this is the 74 
K of Diaſcorides, which now comes to be explain 
In Veſſels of a long Neck, and narrow Mouth, that » 
cloſes the Summit of the Mouth, by which Liquors are pc 
in and out, is called in Latin Operculum, in Grett ® 
<« a Cover.” Severus Sulpitius, from its Figure, calb it 1 
% a Buckler.” In every Veſſel alſo which has a wide Mo 
what covers the Opening goes by the Name of 2 
we have Tap xv1pas, Tous GH,, the Cover of 
„% the Cover of x Well.” The Purple-fiſh, Wil 
other Fiſh of that kind, which the Greeks call rene 
binated, or wreathed, may, in ſome meaſure, be lik 5 
Veſſels with a narrow Mouth ; for they have but ny 
ration, through which they put forth their Tongue, T 
their Food. They have alſo a ſort of a Cover, t 
where the Neck is ſituated, under which they thruſt * 
Tongue to feed, and draw it back as they pleaſe. [; 
called by Dioſcorides Tape, by Ariſtotle N 4 
lumma), who thus ſpeaks of the Purple-fiſh ; K 27 9 
ligt rd ETUKGAVPAMATE val 2d dv]d, x1 74 d,? 5 
£x yere]ns dia · vd ite THY xanga 95 ; 
Td ee. „ This Fiſh the Whelk, and all oo 
<< turbinated Species, are furniſhed with Covers alike 8 
e under which they thruſt out what is called their 1 
and ſo feed.“ Nothing can be expreſſed pine. 
Calumma, xaAuuuea, an the ſame pony" N 
belongs to the Purple-fiſh, Whelks, and 0 
among which is comprehended the Indlan ſect ſent 
chylium, which reſembles the Purple-fiſb, 1 * 110 
nes a Man's Nail. In the Purple-fiſh, this Covers © 
roperly call Blatta Byzantia, becauſe out of that 1% 
2 Pn ene uſed in Dying 
the Blatta, that is, the Part which is u T the | 
writes, that it lies in the middle of the Jans en 
filh. Ariftotle, dvd falco Tgaxnasty Hen e 
„Neck and the Excrement. Hence Blatta . be 0 
for the Cover itſelf, which is the e that 9, 
called id Tis pg Tis Toppdpas, 5* the Bone been 
< the Purple-fiſh;” and ſometimes 56d 7% TM 


— 


* 
5 


BEA 


x nein, Cap. 433: on of the Parts of the Purple-fiſh, 
|; 7 


. Among t | er, that is, Ungues ; and ſays 
"Lovers by which es cloſed Mittin their Ferie 
f th ie] er ges this Chapter the Title of Blattæ 


aft E 1, in which he is right; for theſe Covers of the Purple- 
ne * proper! the Blattæ Byzantiz, which were collected at 
Jpantium- $rapion has another Chapter on the Ungues Odo- 
4 which were the Covers of the Indian Shell-fiſh that reſem- 
ied the Purple-fiſh ;, and are, by the Interpreter, wrongly ex- 
puded by the Blatta Byzantia ; whereas the Blatta Byzantia 
* the Unguis of the A e and has nothing of an aromatic 
1 4 it, But the Unguis Odoratus was the Cover of the 
kim Shell-fiſh, and was commonly uſed. with other ſweet- 
rented Iogredlents in Suffumigations. Afyrepſus, on Suſfumi- 
um, often mentions them, and calls them 5yvxas we yaacs 
ö 22 «the great and ſmall Ungues,” becaufe there were 
ers of them. The larger were brought from Arabia, 
1 the ſmaller from Babylon, according to Dioſcorides : My- 
miſu ſometimes calls them ſimply sue, Ungues ; ſometimes 
% Lrdinds, which muſk be underſtood of theſe Ungues ; but 
when he calls them sse 71% pude rde Toppuegs, the Bone of 
de Noſe of the Purple- fiſn,“ you are to take it for the 
oer of that Fiſh which was call'd Blatta Byzantia, by the 
lt SNA BUC AH,&e and had nothing of a ſweet Scent, but 
ather ſtunk when it was handled ; both Sorts, however, went 
ammonly under the Name of the Blatta Byzantia. Alpagus, 
4 his Lexicon, writes, that the Blatta Byzantia is the Cover 
&: certain Shell-fiſh found in the Red Sea ; and that this Cover 
u in the very Mouth of theſe Shell-fiſhes, and was open'd and 
St at the Pleaſure of the included Animal; that it was call'd 
dug Byzuntia; and that he had often ſeen them adhering to 
fit Shells. Nothing better could be ſaid for the Explication of 
it Pima and Calumma, as well in Purple-fiſb and Whelks, as 
i the ſweet- ſcented Indian Shells. 
Out was alſo a Name among the Greets for a kind of Oyſter, 
wherwiſe call'd 9@2.7r x5 avats, 44 Solen and Aulus.“ Pliny 
alk them Lene, Lib. g. Cap. 31. J/idere, of Oyſters, Un- 
a ſmilitudine bumanorum unguium dictæ, ** call'd Ungues 
dom their reſembling human Nails.“ | 
| wonder that Dioſcorides ſhould tell us, that this Indian 
chylium was found in the dried Marſhes of India, which 
luce Nard, and that this was the Cauſe of its Fragrancy, 
keauſe it was fed with Nard ; and yet, in reckoning the Kinds 
C this Conchylium, ſhould only mention the Babylonian, and 
lt frabian which comes from the Red Sea. If it be found 
b he nardiferous Marſhes of India, why ſhould he make one 
und come from Babylon, and another from the Red Sea? 
xd, indeed, is not produced in Babylon, nor in the Red Sea, 
it in India about the Ganges; whence it is call'd Tay{ex) 
WS, © Gangetic Nard.” But what he ſays about the nar- 
deus Marſhes, is Matter of Laughter ; for what Author 
bong the Antients ever told us, that Indian Nard grew in 
ter and Marſhes? Diaſcorides himſelf tells us, that it was 
Wuced on a Mountain of India; he mentions indeed another 
In, which grew © in watety Places,” is vd «od av. But 


Mer thing to ſpring up in the Middle of Marfhes and ſtand- 
Water. Garcias informs us, that Nard is ſeldom found 
lia of Roatancou Growth, but that it is always propa- 
ſid by Culture. Dioſcorides compiled his Chapter of the 
us Odoratus from two Authors, without conſidering that 
©) contradicted one another; for it is impoſſible to reconcile 
- auecung the Unguis Odoratus of the Conchylium from the 
ane of India, with the Account of two Kinds of it, one 


185 from the Red Sea, and another from Babylon, differing 

bur and Bigneſs. Nor ſhall ! regard what may poſſibly 
etended, that the Indian Ungues may come in Ships by 
y of the Red Sea, and to Babylon by Land. This will by 
"we bring him off ; for he mentions oply one Kind in the 
ung, Which was found in India, and the Cauſe of 
i danch to its feeding on Nard: Now it is certain, that 
u brows no- where but in India; beſides, he every- where 
Uher the Indian Species from the Arabian. 

; the Whole, it is evident, that the Unguis Odoratus of 
dt: n was the ſame with the Out Ide of the An- 
in 5 Which, however, was not brought out of India, but 

hn and the Red G; and that what Dieſtorida tells 


' 5 is mere Romance, It appears allo, that the 

|; e are properly a different Thing from the Ungues 
5 15 tho? their Nani 7 common confounded ;, for the 
Waben de Covers of the . Byzantian Conchyllum, or Shell- 
11 da vere formerly uſed. to dye a Purple ; but the * 
dum 19805 to the Arabian Conchylium, which was like 
h te 5 ſh, Salmaſins de 'Homonym. Hl. Tatr. Cap. g8. 

of D. H bie, 2 find the following Re- 
Rte of M; Lifter upon the Blatta Byzantia, in Anſwer to a 


take ale's. 1 
& the Blattg Byzantina to have ſucceeded the -Unguis 


_ 


” . 


8 one thing to gow in moiſt and well-water'd Places, and 


bout the nardiferous Marſhes, and the aromatic Conchylia 


Oderatei, and to have been brought into the Shops In its 
L. 
I conjeQure, therefore, that the true Unguis Odoratus was 


ſomething like the half of a Pectunculus Fluviatilis, ſo common 


in the River Thames, of the Bigneſs and Thickneſs of a Thumb- 
nail, and that for theſe Reaſons : | 


I. That the Unguis Odoratus ſeems to have been a freſh- | 


water Bivalve or Muſcle, for that they ſtaid till the Lakes on the 
River Ganges were dried up before they gather'd them. Now 
Bivalves are ever buried in Sand and Mud, and never tiſe up; 
and ſwim about, and float, as the Turbinate Snails do; to which 
latter only the Operculuni belongs, and which therefore were 
always, and eaſily; to be caught. | 
2. Dioſcorides calls this Snail Conchylium, and by that gene- 
ra] Name diſtinguiſhes it from all the other Sorts, concerning 
which he treats in ſeveral Chapters; which, tho” in general it 
takes in both Kinds, as well Turbinate as Bivalve, yet it does 
more particularly denote a Coneha or Bivalve. | 
3. The Onyx is exprefly reckon'd_ by Pliny amongſt the 
Bivalves. For (L. 32. C. 11.) he makes all theſe ſynonymous, 
Solen, ſive Aulos, A Donax, five Onyx, ſibe Ductylus. And 
* more particularly, (Lib. 2. Cap. 61.) he fays, Ex Con- 
charum genere ſunt Dattyli, ab Humanorum Unguium fimilitudine 
appellati; ſo that, in all Probability, the Onyx Odoratus, brought 
more antiently out of the freſh-water Lakes about Ganges in 
India, was not unlike the common Onyx of the Mediterranean, 
which was of the Solen Kind. 
Whatever the Blatta By zantia of out Shops is, which has 
certainly nothing of the Characters of the antient Aromatic 
Unguis ; and which, in all Probability, was loſt upon the Ac- 
count of the. difficult Paſſage from Ganges into Europe; I 
lament its Loſs, which I have Reaſon to believe was a good 
Medicine, from its ſtrong aromatic Smell ; which is much 
wanting in our teſtaceous Powders, of which- this was one of 
the Number, fo much uſed, and that not without good Reaſon 
now-a-days, which are all very flat and infipid, 
BLATTA, Offc. Aldrov. de Inſet. 499. Blatta fetida, 
Mouffet. Inſect. 138. Charlt. Exer. 49. Jonſ. de Inſect. 82; 
Mer. Pin. 202. Starabeus impennis tardipes, Pet. Gazophylac. 
Nat. & Art. Tab. 27. Fig. 7. THE SLOW-LEGG&'D 


BEETLE. Dale. ' 
The Inſide of the Blatta, which is found in Bake-houſes, 


bruiſed or boiled in Oil, and dropp'd into the Ears, eaſes the 


Pains thereof. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 38. 


Dale has, by Miſtake, attributed the Virtues of the Blatta 


or Beetle found in Bake-houſes, which is a very nimble Inſect, 
to the ſlow-leg'd Beetle. | 
BLATTARIA, Offic. BLaTTARIA LUTEA; J. B. 3. 
874. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1096. Synop: 3. 288. Blattaria vulgaris 
lutea Chab. 495. Blattaria lutea, folio longo laciniato, C. B. 
Pin. 240. Tourn. Inſt. 147. Elem. Bot. 123. Boerh. Ind. A. 
147. Buxb. 40. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 195. Blattaria Plinii, 
Ger. 633. Emac. 776. Mer. Pin. 16. Blattaria majos, flore 
tnteo, vel Blattaria Plinii, Mere. Bot. 24. Phyt. Brit. 16. 
Blattaria lutea minor ſeu vulgaris, Park. Theat. 64. Blattaria 
annua ramoſa, floribus luteis, flaminibus purpurets, Hiſt. Oxon: 
2. 489. MOTH-MULLEIN, | ; 
Authors have ſaid very little with reſpect to the Medicinal 
Virtues of this Plant, but inform us, that it is poſſeſs'd of the 
fame as the Verbaſcum. 
There is an Herb like Mullein, and often taken for it ; but 
it has more Stalks, a Leaf not fo white, and a yellow Flower. 
When thrown abroad, it gathers Moths (Blattas), and therefore 
at Rome they call it Blattaria. Pliny. a 
| Kay, beſides this, mentions thy, following Species of Blar- 
 Blattari flare, C. B. J. B. Flere ample, Ger. 
attaria magno flore, C. B. J. B. ore % . 
Blattaria late major frve Hiſpanita, Park. * 
Blattaria flore cœruleo vel purpurro, J. B. Flore purpureo; 
Ger. Park. Purpurea, C. B. 
'Blattaria perenmis, flore gilus ſeu obſoleti coltris, Moriſ. 
' Blattaria lutea odorata, Park, © | 
Blitaria pilaſa Cretica, ſtue Arftos quorundam, J. B. Verbaſ 
cum hamile Creticum laciniatum, C. B. Verbaſcum Brafſics 


Folio, Col. So | | 
Blattaria Cretica incana, rotunds laciniato folio, Park. This 
is the Ardturus Creticus Ts . | 1 

bac di ver ſam, C. Bauhinus. Eumg; ferutus, Parkin- 


Tonus. Verba ſcum ſuum foliis ſubrotuidis, flore Blattariæ, quod 
in Prodroma fic deſcribit. 14% 9 4 
Blattatia Critics ſpinoſa, Park. Leucoium Creticum ſpino- 
fum, Cluſ. J. B. Creticum ſpineſum incanum lureum, C. B. 
Galaſtivida Cretenſium Belli. Leucoium ſpinoſiam cruriatum, 
Alp. Spine ſum Creticum, Ger. Emac. be deen 
Blattaria incana multi da, Bocconi — 
9 „ e 
| 2 minus, 'pinhults intigrin. Flix 1 —— ©C: B. Pin. 
358. Flix * minor, RF: f 1.  Filix arborea, Trag. 
538. THE LESSER” BRANC FERN TI , 
F t 
: _ 


Tt grows in ſhady Places, but very rarely. 

C. Bauhine had no Reaſon to refer Tabernemintams's Fili- 
cnla,petrea feemina, ii. to this Species; we muſt rather, with 
J. Bauhine, refer it to the Filicula petræa farming iv. of this 
Author; therefore we ought not to diſtinguiſh this from the 
Filix ramoſa minor, 22 dentatis, Pin. C. Bauhine was 
miſtaken when he ſaid, that the Pteridion maſculum Cordi was 
the ſame with this; for Cordus compares it to the unbranch'd 
Male Fern, and he finds in it no other Difference than that of 
Bigneſs. J. Bauhine knew theſe Species better than his Bro- 
ther, who has ſeparated from his Filix querna. the Filix pumila 
ſaxatilis, Cluſ. . Thoſe who examine Clufius's Figure well, 
will not diftinguiſh it from that of Tragus. Therefore this 
Plant is- thrice repeated in the Pinax, under. the Names of 
Filix guerng, of Filix ramoſa minor, pinnulis dentatis, and of 
Filix ſaxatilis ramoſa, nigris maculis punctata. Pena and Lobel 
have given a ſorry Figure of it. That of Camerarius ſeems to 
be but a Copy of Matthiolus's Figure, Martyn's Tourne- 
fert. See PILIxX. | ; 

BLECHROS, þ2ny;2/s Weak, flight. Banxefs vufęilds, 
in Lib. 5. Epid. is a light Fever, and oppoſed to T:emains, a 
burning (Fever), Aph. 17. Lib. 6. Seft. 1. And g je. 
o9vy14%%, a weak low Pulſe, is oppoſed to ds, a ſmart ſtrong 
one, Lib. 1. Tet A . Beg, in Galen's Exegeſis, is ex- 
pounded a kind of Pulſe, otherwiſe written Bain. 

BLEMA, gn. See InTRITUM. 

BLENNA, Blena, N, Aga, aeg, in Hippocrates, is 
a thick Phlegm and Mucus flowing from the Brain through the 
Noſtrils, and ſhewing Signs of a r as 
Galen explains him in ſeveral Places of his Works. He ſays 
alſo, that gatypa (Phlegm) is by ſome call'd Þaivre, or BAN. 
It is alſo read Baaivre, in Hippocrates's ſecond Book of Diſeaſes : 
<< If there be an Eruption of Water or Mucus [GA]] by the 
<«< (Noſtrils, there is a Solution of the Diſeaſe.” It is alſo 
written TAwra, and expounded by aua in Galen's Exegeſis. 
Heſychius explains Barris by volegs, and woezs, a Blockhead, 
or a Fool, and as it were mucous, from the exceſſive Humidity 
of his Brain. Blennus alſo, in Plautus, has the ſame Significa- 
tion, as Feſtus obſerves. Barra, in Erotiangiis the Name of a 
Fiſh; which he alſo calls g or Baaxis. | 

BLENNUS, GG., &, Barts, in Suidas Balor. A Fiſh 
found in ſhallow Waters, of little or no Value, which is de- 
noted by its Name, ſignifying mucous, as being of a ſoft, excre- 
mentitious, and inſipid Fleſh. It is deſcribed by Aldre- 
vandus. * 

BLEPHARA, gig. The Eyelids. , See PALPEBR®. 

BLEPHARIDES, Þaigzaeid'ss. The Hairs on the Extre- 
mities of the Eyelids, as expounded by Heſychius and Celſus. In 
Hippecrates's Coac. it is put for the Eyelids, as Baspacidior d 


- 
* 


ruhbrng there ſignifies a Retortion of the Eyelids. Cœlius Aure- 


lianus, Lib. 4. Cap. 3. Tord. Paſſ. renders the Greek Pazgacutd, 
Palpebraria ( Collyria). " 

ELEPHAROXYSTUM. B e Fe, from BLA, an 
Eyelid, and Cue, to ſcrape, ſhave. A Surgeon's Inſtrument 
for ſcraping or ſcarifying the Eyelids. 

There have been various Forms of Inſtruments for theſe Pur- 
poſes, Hippocrates ſeems to have uſed a Thiſtle, or ſome 

rickly Herb, ſuch as the Atractylis. Others of the antient 
yſicians invented an Inſtrument of Iron or Steel, not unlike 
a fine Raſp, delineated Tab. 37. Fig. 5. and ſhaped like a 
Spoon; and with this they uſed to ſcrape the Inſide of the Eye- 
lids till the Blood flow'd, as we are told by Celſus and Ægineta, 
the latter of whom calls this Inſtrument Blepharoxy/ton ¶ Eye- 
lid-ſcraper] ; the other calls it Aſperatum Specillum, the Raſ 
like Probe. Some uſed that rough Herb which the Botaniſts 
call'd Equiſetum majus ; otters, among whom was Celſus, the 
Leaves of the Fig-tree ; others a Pumice-ftone, or the Bone of 
a Cuttle-fiſh, or any other Thing that ſeem'd moſt convenient 
for the Purpoſe. iter. 

BLESTRISMUS, Siegle, from Bara, to toſs, in Hip- 
pocrates, is a diſorderly Jactation, or Toſſing, and Reſtleflneſs 
of the Body, by which it is y diſturb'd, and thrown 
out of one Poſture into another. It is alſo call'd ps, 
which is a Word uſed in ſeveral Places of the Epidemics. Are- 
tæus uſes guns g to expreſs the diſorderſy Toſſing and 
Tumbling of a Perſon in a Phrenſy. | | 8 

BLETA, bite, is an Epithet for milky Urine, proceeding 


from diſcaſed Kidneys ; and is reckon'd among the of a 
* nA by Paracelſus, de Tartaro, Tra. 3. Cap. 3. Ca- 
/tellus. 5 | 


BLE TI, gate, from AAN, to ſtrike. Struck. 80 the 
Antients call d thoſe who were ſuddenly ſeiz d with a Suffoca- 
tion, Stertor, and Difficulty of Breathing, from an Inflamma- 
tion of the Pleura, the Side being mark'd with black and blue 
Spots, as from Blows ; for which Reaſon they were call'd Bleti, 


firuck or ſmitten, and Syderati, Planet-ftruck. Hippocrates de 


Rat. Vie. in Morb. acut. and Coac. In Lib. 1. Tet vu 
an Ecbolium, «66a, is deſcrib d to be d 73 Taudior Bandy yavi- | 
ew , what expels the Kill'd or dead Child.” Bailds 


* 


- is expounded in Iihebier by ene, 5 i fe . ha 


Aus, Hift. Plant. Lib. 7. Cap. 1. and BAH, in Died 


BEI 


rucntaurð al gra- TA,, d one ſeiz'd with n A 

or that dies ſuddenly of ſome acute Diſeaſe.“ Arid bn , 

in Farius, is Syderatus, labouring under an Apoplexy 1 

_ he Boos f | 1 N 
Bxuiſde, in Hippoc. Lib. 2. Tet yore, is an Herb 

Figure of a Tongue. And you meet with gr in 7; w 5 4 


"BLICARE, Frepard Pref, as def 1 
F d as defin'd by Rulandy 
r 
„BNN dee, is expounded, by Epica 
tian, by rd Maraeguioor wile yaudds * waa, JB. 
<< turgid with ſome impure viſcous Humour.” Emhricy ex- 4 
plains it by 79 c «v Y xd)eSnegv, ©* expreſs'd and Co 
<< dried.” Bacchius and Lyſimachus, in the ſane Author of thi 
read eie with a 7, and Explains it by Asyl, _ 
< ſmooth'd,” as much as to ſay, full diſtended, and void d .a 
Folds or Wrinkles. Erotian adds, that ſome for BN, 4m 
read ee, glutinous or viſcous, which agrees very wel tv Ti 
with the Expoſition of Epicles. BMM e is expounded by nembr 
Suidas, out of Hippocrates, and alſo by Heſychius 70 ASASTH- Ie lo 
oor x, las, . decorticated and pure,” 8 
K BLIN CTA is explain'd, by Rulandus, Terra rubra, . 

BLITUM, Blite. A fort of Herb. 

This Herb is cultiyated in Gardens allotted for Pot-pbech, 
and is uſed in Food. It affords little Nouriſhment, and gene- 
rates a very bad Blood. Plin. Lib. 20. Cap. 22, has thele 
Words: Blitum ſeems to be without any irtues, without 
«© any Taſte or Acrimony ; for which Reaſon the Poet Mun 
der makes cold and indifferent Huſbands compare their Wine 
5c to it, by way of Contempt.“ It is prejudicial to the St 
mach; raiſes ſuch a Commotion in the Inteſtines, as, ir 
ſame, to excite a Cholera, Theſe Verſes of Eoban. Hiſ. Lib 
de Bona Valetudine, muſt not, on this Occaſion, be forgotten : 


Ignavum fine honore Blitum, fine viribus eftur, 
Hee ſolo: Ventrem quod bene dejiciat.© 


. Galen, Lib. 2. de Alim. fac. c. 45. ranks it among the Pot 
herbs without Taſte ; for which Reaſon it is ſo little uſed in 
Kitchen, that it is become a Proverb of Contempt to fay, th 
a Perſon is more deſpicable than Blites. Hence it alſo happe 
that every. thing of no Worth or Value is call'd Blites ; id 
the Greeks call it BAiTor, as it were Any, a Thing to be throy 
away. 1fiodorus, Lib. 17. Orig. C. 10. is of Opinion, th 
Blitum is ſo call'd, as it were, from Vilis Beta. In Suidas v 
read, that among the Greeks the Whores were call'd þa;741d 
or BaiTad'ts, Bliteæ Uxores. Plautus alſo ſpeaks de blitea d 
lutea meretrice, that is, a moft contemptible, wither'd, at 
inſipid Whore. Catullus has an Expreflion to the ſame Puryol 
Non affis facis, oblitum L Thou art good for nothing 
e tho contemptible Whore. The Greeks allo, according 
Heſychius, call'd Fools and Idiots BAi7as and Air«yes, proba 
from the Greek Word BAE, which ſignifies ſtupid, See Ji 
Ruell. de Natura Stup. L. 1. C. 20. 2 
The Seeds of this Herb are good in Dyſenteries, and imm 
derate Fluxes of the Menſes ; and, ——— to Tabernene 
tanus, the Seeds of it are boil'd like Millet in Silefia, and al 
the common People a grateful Food. The Juice of the Het 
expreſs'd, cures Corns of the Feet, if applied to them. F 
Fumigation of the Herb promotes the Menſes, when flop 
and expels falſe Conceptions, and the Secundines. Accord 
to Caſp. Schwenkf. in Catal. Stirp. the Country-people uſe l 
a Remedy unit. Hemorrhages in their Cattle : And J 
montanus informs us, that its Juice, exhibited in Wine, p 
the Bites of Scorpions and Spiders. Bartbol. Zorn Bang 
There are many Sorts of Blites, the common Sort of wii 
is thus diſtinguiſh'd, | 3 
BLITUn ALBUM, Offic. Park, Parad. 488. Blitum 4 
majus, or the great white Blite, Ger. 252. Emac. 320, fi 
118, Tourn. Inft, 507. Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 599+ Boerh. Ind. A. 
91. Dill. Cat. 164. Buxb. 40. Blitum pulchrun ore 
rom, B. 2, 967. Raii Hiſt. 1. 200. GREAT WII 


The common Blite to be two Foot high, with u. 
holltbw Stalks, cloath'd with a great many Leaves 1 
like Beet-leaves, but leſs, growing 6n long Foot-{talks, 4 
thinner Texture. The Flowers conſiſt of long 1 i 
ſmall, moſſy, greeniſh Floſcidli, in which lie ſmall, une 
Seeds, The Root is pretty thick, but periſhes hay Jour 1 
1 has a gl inſipid Tafte, It is planted in O8 

Wers IN 72. 1 

The pbk which are only uſed, and thoſe but da 
much of the Nature of Arrache, being cooling and on 
and are ſometimes put into Clyſters, Millers But. of e. 

Blites are eaten among other Greens; and are 7 mo 
Belly, participating of no purgative Quality. Pigams“ 

2. p. 1 43» 4 | 4 2 


- 


Ane 


„ 


.B OE 
es of this Plant is the 
| jt Spc of th Office, Park, Parad. 489. Blitum ru 
4 | or the Great Red Blite, Ger, 252. Emac. 320. 


Hi 15 200. C. B. Pin. 118. Tourn. Inſt. 507. Elem, 
Boerh. Ind. A. 2; 91. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 599. Bli- 


e reftum magnum 71 0 2. 966. Buxb. 
angie mne this are much the fame as thoſe of 


l 
or 
te p, Bim, Cbab. 304. | BED BLI 
a= 
d 


þe preceding 
"Cod. Med. 21. Blitum ve ſtre ſpicatum, | Fon. 
tl "py Herb. Par. 399. Mart. hoof ſp Vaill. Bot. Par. 
5 n minus album, C. B. Pin. 118. Hiſt. Ox. 2. 599. 
12 77 Raii Hiſt. 1. — Boerh. Ind, A. 2. 2. ET, 
21. Blitum alb hn (or plueſtre minus, Park. Theat. 
1 85 WHITE BLI 
Cncrarius is the only Author who has given a good Fi igure 
"or of this * ; it is ſo like the Blitum rubrum minus, that it is 
155 5 10 n them without the Fruits. This Species 
d of Wi them, but they are not onl placed | in the 
501 Ee the Leaves, but form 5 a very conſiderable Spike at 
wall i Top of the Stalks 3 and, . beſides, each Fruit is a fort of 
4 br cenbranous greyiſh adder, reddiſh, oval, pointed, flat, a 
251 lie long: It 2 not . Open cranſverlly, ike th the B ltum rus 


— 
* 
- 


but burſts like a, Bladder refs'd, and lets 
AM 3 1 l. black, mooth, ſhining 1 be ſhap'd like 2 
Lentil. 


"Turnfort takes Notie of Ki Gs Specs of Blitum, which 


; Blitum rubrum minus C. B. 85 118. N B. 2. 967. Bli- 
0 wm rubrum ſupinum, 18 | 1 BED Hu ri 
| y mulgarts, Inſt. THE SIA: Fd 
| often found on Dunghils.' 

' Bauhine and Lobel, have given good Fi igures, of this but 
at of the Blitum rubrum minus, * 235. agrees 
bite! with the Blitum album minus, bo AI B. Pin. 8055 
The Root of this Plant is whitiſh, ſometimes purple, about 
if: Line long, four or five Lines thick at the = "divided 
p capillacepus Fibres., The 1. are — Fake branch'd, 
but a Foot long, chanel'd, two or «hs, Lines; thick, red- 
iþ, full of Juice, adorn'd with alternate 2 2 
vl of Pellitory, about two Inches long, taki 2 in the Tai 
ich is very lender, and almoſt as long as of the Leaf, 
Leaf is a bright : green, . ſometimes pre ntfs Edges, 
= or eight Lines broad, divided i into two equal Parts, by a 
which extends itſelf from one End to the other, and forms 
te crooked Veins, which. loſe themſelves in the . Gone 
de Bottom of each, Leaf ſometimes proceed others, w 
nuch ſmaller ; theſe Boſoms are fill d with many ane 
wh one another. in rounded Cluſters, three or x 4 
17, bac Each Flower uſually conſiſts of three roo you 
N e N \Leaves, one Line long 
p 5 che tile of the Power are 
pointed oin mpaſſed w ee very ſlender 
inal, (OR ſuſtain e 
bis Polo We becomes an oval, flat, 


mbranc W, ah Ge 4 e long, terminated by a 
=—_ [t is oldie df e F placed one upon 


ad round, tacks "Font, In; Ee ed Dal is * 


. el ths Pla i f that of 7. Bau- 
bas its Leaves too tuſe, and repreſents the preceding Spe- 
iter; and that of the Blitum rubrum minus, Cam. which 
better with it in the, makes 2 Spike of Flowers, 


Oz 


a we do not Plane, r 
& Fault. Paill. Mariyn's refit, 
ee mag, | 7 55 ord, with ho Significa- 


ee it, 29515 Is uſed Galen; as is alſo 
Word, 12276 * . 250 lidl the Vanity i 
"gk a DF fel. N 

1 45. Ta; | 


445 Ae Vela, 'Foln on. 


ent.of "Size, which folloy 
xen, f Im + prion its Name ; .it hwy 
or it loyes well. It is found ſome- 


Wor Clu 888 l wy ulld in the; e ors of Fe 
| ws, in which th 

| 8 e N net be Bite cau 

kart bit, ſa this is ſometi 

4 can, fwallow a 8 So is wor, 25 


ne do Mae, een 

| ON, ge gecrbe ge, eat in Galen 's Exe 

ele, ee ee ), which,. he ſays, is 15 

852 0 Chryſanthimun.., N 5 
Boops.- 


Kea. The large Mouth 0 or ' Opening of a cus 
1 


" . N. le f which 
17 Ade the La Cent f e a : almoſt back 


B O 
— with it. Out of oe the Workmen take colour'd of 
etal from the Piling pot. 

BOCCON A Plant ſo call'd from P. Brccone of Sicily, 
who has publiſh'd ſeveral curious Books of Botany. It has a 
Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf; from the Middle ariſes the 
Pointal, which ; afterwards becomes. an oval-ſhap'd pointed 
Fruit, which is full of Juice, each containing one round Seed, 
We have but one Species of this Plant, which is a Native of 
8 and call'd b by Sir Hans Sloane, in his Nat. Hiſt, 

helidontum majus. arboreſcens, foliis guercinis. I find no me- 
dicinal Virtues attributed to it. 

BOCHETUM. , The ſecond Decoction of Lignum San- 
um, Sarſaparilla, China- root, and other Sudorifics. "Cotelis 

BOCIA. . A Glaſs Veſſel, "firmly clos'd, and ſhap'd with. a 
round Belly, and long Neck, about half a-Foot in Diameter. 
It is otherwiſe call'd Ovum, Sublimatorium, Urinale, and Cu- 
curbita. This muſt not be touched with the cold Hand i in time 
of ering, for fear of breaking it. Caſtellus. 

BOCIUM. The fame as BRoNcHOCELE, which fre.” 

BODAGI is defin'd by Rulandus, Aliud Vat. 

BO DID. An E ldem, 

BOE, 30. 1 and ANAPHONB8ts.- 


501AHA AVE The Figure this illuſtrious Phyſician | 


made whilſt alive, and the Reputation of his Works now he is 
no more, Jentadd forme Account of his Life and Writings. _ 

Herman Boerhaave was born on the laſt Day of December 
1668. about One in the Morning, at Yeorhout, a Vil age two 
Miles diſtant from en: His Father, Fames Boer babe, 
was Miniſter of Yoorhout, of whom his Son, in a ſmall Account 
of his own Life, has given a very amiable Character, for the 
Simplicity and Openneſs of his Behaviour, for his exact Fruga- 
lity in the ent of a narrow Fortune, and the Prudence, 
LF and Diligence, with which he educated a numerous 
Family of nine Children. He was eminently ſxill'd in Hiſtory 
and Genealogy, and well verſed in the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew Languages. 

His Mother was Hagar Daelder, a Tradeſman's Daughter 
of Amſterdam, from x ag he 'might, perhaps, derive an he- 
reditary Inclination to the Study of Phyſic, in which ſhe was 
very inquiſitive, and had obtained a Knowledge of it not com- 
mon in Female Students. 

_ This Knowledge, bowever, ſhe did not live to communi- 
cate to her Son; for ſhe died j in 1673, ten Vears after her 
Marri; E. 21 

His Father, find; himſelf (encumber' with the Care of 
ſeven Children, * it neceſſary to take a ſecond Wife, and, 
in July 1674. was married to Eve du Bois, Daughter of a 
Miniſter of 7 who, by her prudent and impartial Con- 
duct, ſo endear d herſelf to Haſband's n that they 
all reg; ded her as their own Mother. 

Boerbaavue was always deſign'd by his Father for the 
Miniſtry, and with that View inſtructed. by him in Grammatical 
Learning, and the firſt Elements of Languages; in which he 
made ſuch: a Proficiency, that he was, at the Age of eleven 
Vears, not only Maſter of the Rules of Grammar, but capable 
of tranſlating with e. Warts, and not ad e 
of critical Niceties., 


28 it was his Father's Catan to ſend king} into re F ields, 
and employ him in Agriculture, and ſuch kind of rural Occu- 


pations, Which be; continued thro' all his Life to love and 


practiſe; and, by this Viciſſitude of Study and Exerciſe, pre- 
— bimſelf, in a great meaſure, from thoſe Diſtempers and 


Depreflions, which are frequently the Conſequences of diſcreet 
ce, and | uninterrupted. Application ; and from,which 


| Sew ts, not well acquainted with the Conſtitution of the hu- 


dy; fly for Relief to Wine inſtead of Exerciſe, 
T 85 waere *. at * e of ci Diſ- 


25 [1 A 5 t. 8 to which he Was, Na- 
Pere 5 e which ho afterwards carried to fo great 
15 rang 


the twelfth Year « his * ry ſtubborn painfu and 


11 nt Ulcer, broke out upon his Left 3: which, for 
near ran Years,. "defeated all the ie Art, of, the S and Phy- 
ficians, ang, bot ny afflicted fim with molt . excruciating 
„ Pains, but expoſed him to luch thaip apd tormengin ing Applice- 
tions, that the 1777 aid Remedies were y inſufterable. 
Then it Was that Anguilh tau e 


that of others, and his Experience of the Ine 
thods  then-in-Ulſe inci 


Loaf the Me- 
incitgd__ bim ce the Diſcovery of 


others more certain). 076 ad *ot 

loa 2 f pope ge Uo ile fr Koen wp p 
"4 a 1 Jelu e to 

ory LED Frets riptions of his Ph Fi — — 
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* is Father, at Fourteen, to Leyden, 
Clas 


fuch Acc 


ths SUR Viet 


B O E 
e he might, on this Occaſion, obtain. the Affiſtance' of 
ns with leſs Inconyenjgnce and E 4 1 

a 


of the public School, teenie ee by by he 
Maſter * Here! his Application and Abilities were equally conſp 
cuous. In fix Months, Ns the ft Prize in Lark hon 
Clafs, he was raiſed to the and in ſix Months more, upon 
the fame Proof of the erte of his Genius, rewarded with 


another Prize, and tranffated" to the fixth ; from whence it is- 


uſual in fix Months more to be removed to the Univerſe y 


Thus did our Student advance in'Learni td Rep 
tation, when (hier, if "he was witin'V ie of -the niverſity, a 
ſudden and unexpected Blow threaten'd' to defeat all bis Ex 
peQatiops. | 


On the 12th of Member im 1682. kis Father died; and 
left behind um a lender Provifion for his Widow and nine 
Children, of which the dee ee wu Fele whoſe 7 

This was.a i to the young 
ru WY rhe incite Blbect th Jak Os pines of a 
learned Education, and who' therefore now ſeem'd to 1 * 


2 by Neceſlity to ſome Way of Life more immediately 


lucrative ; but with 2 Reſolution equal to his Abi- 
vs and ap {not to be d& d or ſhaken, he determin'd to 
break thro' , and ſupply by Diligence 
GE Rds. 
He therefore aſk'd andobtain'd the Conferit of ts Guardians 
to proſecute his Studies as long as his Patrimony would ſupport 


him, and, continuing his wonted Induſtry, gained another 


Prize. 
He was now to quit the School for the Univerſity, but, on 


| Account of the Weakneſs yet remaining iti his Thigh, was, at 


his own Intreaty, continu'd fix Months longer under the Care 
of his Maſter, e learn'd Whnſchotan, where he © once more was 


| honour'd with the Prize. 


At his Removal to the Univerſity, the ne Genus api Ei- 

mo # met with the ſame Encouragement and Applauſe. The 

Fel Trigun, one of his agu Ko? mate ſoon after 
rofeſſor 


* in whom he found 4 


Nds, 7 n N e Al big 
ors, g great Ad in — — * 
lating his Sees Sick 4 View princi to Be, Be 


which be was originally intended by bis Father; and for that 
Sele exerted his utmoft App 


B Gy with which the Pane er 
7 SN ne Carr 
1 Xerci 

i ga 180 K tation, he took his Degree in in Philoſc hiloloply; 
and, on chat „ diſcuſſed the important” and 

Wetton of the diflin Natures of the Soul and Body, with 

N , afd . dat be entirely con- 

$7 8 * and 


Works dies. r 

uages, when Difficulties occurr'd, con nterpret- 

Bead of he moſt een kae, whom he he read in in Order e 
was 


deginhing wi with Clemens Romani. © * 
2 early Writers, ** firuck with 
for the Simplicity "and Purity of 

Doctrine, 3 4 hae wk 2nd the SanAticy of | 

the ipline pradtiſed | Ry er 

lower Ages, he found R Chriffian = 

leſs Conitroverſies, and its DoArines 1 | 
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ding to the Notions "of Philoſoj 
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pernicious * 
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be intended only as his Diverfionty and ill growing mne 
28 he advanced he at length determin'dwhol % eager 
that Profeſſion; and to take his Degree i in Phyſe, de muste 
in the Duties of the Miniſtry. 
8 Is, I — gr a very juſt Obſervation, that las 
1 roportion'd to their Capac pacity. Providend 
ſeldom x ns ebe Wer wh an Inclinat nation to > 
rene Things ,. who have not Abilities likewiſe to pork temp 
haye form'd the Deſign of gaining a co 
in Medicine by way of Digreffion from Th. 
would have been little lefs than Madneſs in f 
would have expoſed them to Ridicule Ce 2 


Banu was Kae ns pacities to hom ſcarce an 


thing appears imipoffible think nothi 
Efforts ,but what appears imſürmountable d Ur 1 


H Eon ds Courſe 

e new of Stind a dili 
Veſalius, Bartholfne, and Fa 2 — ny by to — 
more fully with che Structure Bodies, was a conſtant Atte 
dant upon Nuct's public Diſſectiohs in the Theatre, and hi 
felf very ry ente in ſpeed the Bodies of different Animals. 
| 42 d 1 — — 2 this preparatory Kriowles, 


bean to read nd > ee in the Order of Ting 
ut Uog © ney, from 
paring Sf in n * 


Finding, as be tells un himſelf, that Hip Tppocrates was the 
Source of all medicinal » and that all the l 
riters were ws more than 1 from him, be n 
8 Sith more Attention; and ſpent much Time 


rgefting hs Treatiſes into Metht 
20 ng than it Sh 
1222 — to the 
ed — — rr 
Met this Atteſtation, that be ff 


2d him, andi reli ter E 
by is — Lis er owls cope him now 
the Practice of 


tor of « Philoſop n 
r of a was not to -arie 
F 
quieſce in the Reports of othery,” © 


Let did he not ſaifer one Branch bf Keience to wicht, 
Attention from others : Anatomy did not with-hold him f 
che Proſecution of — nor Chymiſtry, rently 
d, from the Study of Botany. He was not 
Sher of alf ths Plants in the Gade of the 
made Excurſions, for his further Improvement, into the W 
and Fields, = 
In Conjun&ion with all theſe 1 he ſtill p 
err ares ang Bock» 
when be had made himfelf Mafter of the | 
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nſequence of Importance could be n, 
A ave was ſitting a comma u 
verſation 1 . 
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r whether he had ever read 
im'd. OTF. 


hate pink hor being le 20 make much Anfwer, was 


| A n the Moſt of bis InveRtives, but not without feeling Mechanics 
ee ere b Km whe ha eee 
hape, and 2 fo 
5 Ege of his Net te Nin of che young 
hn, whoſe Lr and, 
' learn'd it, ſet it derm in his Pocket-book,, as it ſoon 
% with a malicious J for, in x few Days — 
Ta Converſation” ww chat Brerbarur h 


Fw nn chat His Meere ant Friends leaded 8 
jo EE of 1 r 
al of Spinoſa, in his Diſco 
w berween Boeb and Body * Such Ems an. 

they . once become general. 
rere by the Malice of bad, and 


— believe them, think it yet the reſt Method, to 
bot gvilty, but ſuſpecded en out public Em- 
. Principle, That the Safety of many is to 


peſerr'd before the Ad of a few. 
, tion raiſed againſt his 


Maeve, finding this formidable Oppoſi 
to Eccleſiaſtical Honours or Preferments, and even 
ad hs Deſign of affuming 'the Charadter of a Divine, 
wht it neither neceflary nor prudent to ſtruggle with the 
went of 6. te yr yer as he was equally qualified for a 


nity or Importance, but 
ib muſt — 2 the ſecond Place among thoſe 


ne e ch are of the greateſt Benefit to Mankind. 

an, He therefore applied himſelf to his , medicinal Studies with 

n Ardor and Alaerity, reviewed all his former Obſervations 
Inquiries, arid Was err r in making new 


the ling now qualified himſelf for the Practice of Phyſic, 
*” Tx > ii Patients," but without that Encouragement 
n to þ others, not equally deſerving, have ſometimes met 
vi ih His Buſineſs = 823 2 and . 
draw no means eaſy z but to courage- 
im RN ban bis Searth after Know: and deter- 


dat Proſperity, if ever he was to enjoy it, ſhould be the 
ful quence,” not of mean Art, or Glingenns us Solicitations, 
iy, of rea} Merit, and ſolid 
e Wat italy Adhererice tohib Refolutions appears appears yet more plain- 
reite 1 He was, while he yet remain'd in this 
ng Situation invited by one of the firſt Favourites of King 
urſued ls II. to ſettle at ce Hague upon very advantageous 
tr tors, but declined the Offer. For h obs det rroway 
* 1 e be wan of living at Li 
Science Port any Reſtraint upon | his » -his Thoughts, or 
rage i ; nd x th ue Diftance from all Cotitentions and 
efciſes, aties.” His Time was wholly taken up in viſiting the who 


Er perk 


ties, and reading the Scri and hore / 

des to teach = certain Mf "FF loring God, | 

W was his Method of livin whe Tn 170 when he 
ommended by Mr. Jan Berg to the Univerſity, as a 
f Perſon to ſucceed Drdinchurt in the Office of Lecturer 
* Inſtitutes of 'Phyſic, and elected without any Solicita- 
i Wert and almoſt without his Conſent, IR 18th 


mt by 


* 
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4, whom be regarded not only as the Father, but 
t of Phyſicians, — {cently teu or ern by 
| Tudents,” he pronotniced an Otätzon, de conmenda 
; Hiypecratico ; "by wich he reflorsd hat groir Author to 


lated, eatient Reputation. 
a 4 = to'read public Lectures with Ns ia 
55 'q ola et in Ole Js 

e indertook; not eh the of his 
with TORN bit to the great Tnpfoy STERN | | 
why > Kei rnd oy ina c | rm 
we - . A y of particular E 

rt, VO e to certain 1 6 nor cop! 

1 Dis vaſt Chacs he Teducad to Order, FR 

H + Which ee ee ers ee 


by 2025 1 
— itſelf to a 27 . 
. 


rſhip of being vacant. at 
ns thither”; 1 i choſe to boy 4 * pe - 


Ur ths Oceafion, havitigohiſery'd, with Grief, that Hh | 
2s 


BORE 


creaſe of bis Sala 7, and' promiſed til the firſt Profeſſorſ 

this . he pronounc'd an Oration, upo n the Uſe » 
Merhunict in #77 cience of Phyſic, in which he vg 

to recommend. a” . | in mathematical Inquiry into the 
on — of Piſeaſes, the Structure of Bodies ; and to ſhew 
Folly nd Waalineks of = argon introduc'd by Paracelſus, 
lens and other, chym rachuſiaſts, who have obtruded 
idle Dreams upon de N Won, and, inſtead of enli ghtening 
their Readers with i Explications of Nature, have darkened the 
plaineſt en, and devil d Mankind in Error and 
' Beer baaue had no- for 5 ine Yer read ph phyſical Lb 
hut without the Tide or Dignity of a Profeſſor, when, by 


. the Death of Profeſſor Horten, the Frofeſorthip of Phyſic and 


Botany fell to him of courſe, _ 

On this Occaſſon he aſſerted the Sunplicity and Facility of 
the Science of Phyſic, in ſition to thoſe who think, that 
Obſcurity contributes to the Dignity of Learning, and that, to 
be admired, it is neceſſary not to be underſtood. 

His Profeſſion of By y made it Part of his Duty to ſuper- 
intend the yhical Garden, which he improv'd ſo much by the 
immenſe of new Plants which he procur'd, that it was 
wt to twice its ori Jginal Extent. 

4. he was deſervedly advanc'd to the higheſt Dignities 
of the Uher, and in the ſame Year made Ph ſichnn u. of St. 
Alignſtine's Hoſpital in 12 nden, into which the Students are 
admitted twice a Week to lr n the Practice of Phyſic. 
This was of N 4 4 to the Sick and the Students; 
for the Succeſs of his Practice was the beſt Demonſtration of 
the Soundneſs of his Principles. 

When he laid down his Office of Governor of the Univerſity 
in 1715. he made an Oration upon the Subject of attaining to 
Certainty in Natural Phileſophy; in which he declares himſelf, in 
the ſtrongeſt Terms, a Favourer of experimental Knowledge, 

with juſt Severity upon thoſe ar t Philoſophers, 
who are too eaſil 1 diſguſted with the flow Methods of obtain- 
ing true Notions by frequent Experiments, and who, pofleſs'd 
with too high an Opinion of their own Abilities, rather chuſe to 


conſult their own Imaginations, than inquire into Nature; and 


are better pleaſed with the delightful Amuſement of forming 
Hypotheſes, than the toilſome Drudgery of amaſfing Ob- 


Os, 


R 1 tineſs and Uncertainty of all thoſe Syſtems, whether 
r their Antiquity, or agreeable for their Novelty, 
he ey wi evidently ſhewn ; and not only declar'd, but prov'd, 
that we are entir * of the Principles of Thin , and 
that all the Knowledge we have is of ſuch Qualities ne as 
are diſcoverable by Experience, or ſuch as may be deduced from 
them by Mathematical Demonſtration. 

This Diſcourſe, fill'd as it was with Piety, and a true Senſe 
of the Greatnebs « of the Supreme Being, and the Incomprehen- 
— * of his Works, gave ſuch Offence to a Profeſſor of Fruneter, 

having long entertain'd a high Eſteem for Deſcartes, con- 
dern his Princiales as the Bulwark of Orthodoxy, that be ap- 
the pear'd in Vidication of his darling Author, and complain'd of 
the Injury done him with the greateſt Vehemence, 28 
little 126 than that the Carte/ian Syſtem and the Chriſtian m 
inevitably ſtand and fall together, and that to ſay we were igno- 
norant of the Principles of Things, was not only to enliſt 

the 47 * os hue to ſink into Atheiſm itſelf. 

"far rejudice darken the Underſtanding, as to maks 
it conifider precariqus and uncertain Syſtems as the chicf Support 
of Log and unyariable Truth. | 

This Treatment of Boerbaave was fo far reſented by the 
Governors of his Uaiverfity, that they procured from Franeker 


a Recantation of the laveaive, that Fad been thrown out - 


againſt him. This was not only com ply'd with, but Offers 
were made him of acre vidole ae en; to which he re- 
turn'd an "Anſwer not lefs to his Honour than the Victory 


which he gain'd ; 44 That he ſhould think himſelf 4 


«<> , if his warned Ad ed 10 
66 E an tis Account. a en 
ul * ba walk and ivjudici Attack from ſh 
jon not caſually raiſed by Fiion or Capric 55 


founded u is og that 1 Vear u, eren. 
ats, _ ence was wefired | upon 


0 of Sciences at l, of N he was, upon the 


e W l in the Yar a * a * 


was 1 Neils o* our . n Sa. 
E cannot be doubted, but, thus carefs'd, and * — 


the hipheft and moſt public Marks of Eftcem by other Nations, 


' © be betatne more celebrated in his own Univerſity ; for ON | 


Baaue: was not one of thoſe learned Men, of whom the W 


has ſeen. too many; that diſgrace their Studies b their Vices, 


und by unaccountable Weakneſſes make thenſelv as 


Philoſophy by the. 
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| did it by which, in more, urgent Caſes | 

ſtant Countries, w kno ir feiit to 76 ire tis Opinion, and;aſk-bis n "a 

Folds, rn inn os b argon e ride of TRL ks ih MON. With which 

N dd by his Cant en can be charged with being inſenſi often diſcovered; and deſcriþed, zt the firſt Sight of a Par 
e of his Excellencies er Nations tai em £0, AQmiIre er 1 N tc | 

bin ; for in 1718. he Was Choſen tp ſucceed L e in the mon Eyes, ſuch wonderful Relations aue ahi 
refeſſorſhip of; Chymi/fry, on which Occaliap, be pronounced World, as, hugh atteſted beyond Doubt, can farce) k 

mb tha 


i Meme bile: | 22 


an Oration, De Chymag erroret ſues. pants in which dited. I, mention none of them. Abecauſe 1 

treated that Science with an Elegan 17 3 often, ta be nity of collecting Teſtimoni diſtinguiſhi 2 

e eee Accounts which. are well proved, and thoſe whic 
ot 0) F unintelligible Phraſe, and, like the Riſe, to Fiction and Credulity, 3,4; ». 3 


N of old, to have wrapt up their Secrets in Symbols, __ Yet I cannot: but implare, With the 97 oy TIE 


becauſe they wrote not from Benevolence, but Vanity, and were ſuffer any of theſe Circumſtances to be loſt to Poſt i 
dckirous ts be praiſed for their Knowledge, though they could are generally idle, and ready to, fatisfy ane 6 
not pray hon themſelves to communicate it. 7 : 

_ In 1524. 


fidence in the Strength of his own Conſtitution, and by tranſ- ſors may be aſhamed to fall, below him, and, that I 
greffin "boſe Rules which he had a thouſand times inculcated hereafter excuſe, his Ignorance, by pleading the Impoſdl 
to his Pupils and Acquaintance. Riſing in the Morni 24 58 clearer Knowledge. | * . nn 
Day, he went immediately, hot and ſweating, from his Bec this great Maſ 
into the open Air, and expoſed himſelf to the cold Dews. dence in his Abilities, that in his Examinations of the Sick 
© The Hiſtory of his Illneſs can hardly be read without Horror. was remarkably. circumſtantial and particular. He well kne 
He was for five Months confined to his Bed, where he lay upon that the Originals of Diſtempers are often at a Diſtance ff 
his Back without daring to attempt the leaſt Motion, hav e 
any Effort renewed bis Torments, which were ſo exquiſite, Certainty may be obtained, is either Vanity or N ence; 
that he was at length not only deprived. of Motion, but of that Life is not to be ſacrificed, either to an AﬀcQatior 
Senſe. Here Art was at a ; nothing could be attempted, quick Diſcernment, or of ,crouded Practice; but may be 
becauſe nothing could be propoſed with the leaſt Proſpect of quired, if trifled away, at the Hand of the Phyſician. 
Succeſs. At length having, in the ſixth Month of his Illneſs, About the Middle of the Lear 1737. he felt the fu 
obtained ſome Remiſſion, he took ſimple Medicines in large proaches of that fatal Illneſs that brought him to the Gra, 
Quantities, and at 1 2 wonderfully recoveret. Which we have inſerted an Account written by himſelf $i 
J 23 bs bibit Noſter herburum Cichoree, Endivie, Fu- 1738. to a Friend at London ; which deſerves not only t 
marie, Naſturtii aquatici, Veronice aguatice latifoliz, copia preſexyed as an hiſtorical Relation of the Diſeaſe which demi 
ingenti: Simul deglutiens abundantiſſime gummi ferulacea, Aſi: us of fo 1 55 a Man, but as a Proof of his Piety and Reſgm 
atica. 9 HY do the Divine Will. % An 1230 
His Recovery, ſo much deſired, and ſo un „ was _ tat, laber, corporiſque opima_ pinguetude, effectran, 
celebrated on Fanuary. 11. 1723, when he open'd his School annum, ut; inertibus refertum, grave, Hebes, plenitudin tw 
again with 1 Joy, and public Illuminations.  ' |; corpus, anbelum ad motus minimss," cum ſenſu ſuſfacatini, 
It would be an Injury to the Memory of Beerhaave, not to mirifice \anomale, ineptum eyaderet. ad ullum ,motam. Ur 
mention what - was related by hinle oo, one of his Friends, 2 21 prer ſus & interrepta reſpiratis ad rina 
that when he lay whole Days and Nights without Sleep, he initia: n prohibebatur, cum formidabil: / 
found no Method of diverting his Thoughts ſo effectual as Me- gulationit moleſtia., | s pedum, crurum, fim 
ditation upon his Studies, that he often relieved and miti- ſcroti, præputii, & abdominis.,, Yue tamen — 
gated the Senſe of his Torments by the Regollection of what dolor manet in abdamine, cum anxietate ſumma, anbelitu 
had read, and by reviewing thoſe Stores wy eter a which cante, & debilitate incredibils : || Sompo pauco, coſur vagh, 
he had repoſited in his Memory. K hip ſonia turbatiſſimo ; Animus vero rebus agendis inpar. 
This is, perhaps, an Inſtance of Fortitude, and ſteady Com- lucror fæſſus, nec emerge: Patienter expe2ans Dii juſſa, 4 
poſure of Mind, which would have been for ever the of Tofino ta, que ſola amo, & hanoro unice. 
the Stoic Schools, and increaſed the Reputation of Seneca or In this if 0 a, which was to the laſt Degree linge 
Cato. The Patience of Boerhaave, as it was more rational, painful, and afflictive, his Conſtancy and\Firmnefs did not 
was more laſting than theirs; it was that Patientia Chriftiana, ſake him. He neither intermitted the neceſſary Cares of 
which Lip/ius, the 172 Maſter of the Stoical Philoſophy, beg- nor forgot the proper Preparations for Death. / Though 4 
ed of God in his laſt Hours; it was founded on Religion, not Sion and-Lowneſs of Spirit was, as he himſelf tells us, Ft 
anity ; not on vain Reaſonings, but on Confidence in God. his Diſtemper; yet eyen this, in ſome meaſure, gave n 
In 1727. he was ſcized with a violent burning Fever, which that Vigour which the Soul receives from a Conſcioulil 
continued ſo long, that he was once more given up by his Innocence. 1 coir 
Friends. Ps About three Weeks before his Death he received a Vil 
From this time he was frequently aſſticted with Returns of Country-houſe from the Rev. Mr. Schultens, his intimatebi 
his Diſtemper, which yet did not ſo far ſubdue him, as to make who found him fitting without Door, with his Wik, 
him lay aſide his Studies, or his Lectures, till in 1726. he found and Daughter. After the Compliments of Form, the 
himſelf ſo worn out, that it was improper for him to continue withdrew, and left them to private Converſation; when 
any longer the Profeſſorſhips of Botany and Chymiſtry, which haave took Occaſion to tell him what had been, during 
he therefore reſigned April 28. and upon his Reſignation ſpoke neſs, the chief Subject of his Thoughts, He had never 
a Sermo Academicus,. or Oration, in which he aſſei ts the Power of the ſpiritual and immaterial Nature of the Soul, but de 
and Wiſdom of the Creator, from the wonderful Fabric of the that he, had lately had a Kind of experimental Certamty' 
human Body; and confutes all thoſe idle Reaſoners who pretend Diſtinction between corporeal and thinking Subſtances, 
to explain the Formation of Parts, or the animal Operations, to mere Reaſon and Philoſophy: cannot afford; and Opport 
which be proves that Art can produce nothing equal, nor any of contemplating the wonderful and inexplicable Union 
thing One "Inſtance I ſhall mention, which is pro- and Body, which nothing but long Sickneſs can gie. 
duced by him, of the Vanity of any Attempt to rival the Works illuſtrated by a Deſcription, of the Effects which the by 
of God, Nothing is more boaſted by the Admirers of Chy- of his Body bad upon his Faculties; which por ks 
miſtry, than that they can, by artificial El theſe Bows of oppreſs' or Vanguiſh, but his Soul. was always Malter 
Qes 0 | 
7 


 Inuitate the Productions of Nature. Let all theſe | 
Seience meet together, ſays Boerhaave, let iIbem take Bread and He related, with great Concern, 
Wine, the' Food that forms the Blood of Man, and by Aſſimilation fax gave way to Extremity of Pain, that, after haying 


contributes to the Grawth of the B Li them try all their teen Hou rs in ' exquiſite orti res , be prayed to God, 


Arts, they. ſhall not be able from theſe Materials to produce a t be ſet free by Death. 
fragle Drop of Blood. 80 tl is eee Ad of "Fs. Schultent anſoered, 
Nature beyond the" utmoſt Efforts of the moſt extended "thought lach W; til We 


gr ret this time Boerhadve lived with leg public Emplo - that the beſt Men, even 7, 
ment indeed, but not an idle or an uſeleſs Life; for, beſi from ſuch Starts of Im 

hs Hours ſpent in inſtructing his Scholars,” a great Part of his ſaid, 

| Time was taken up by Patients, who came, when the Diſtem- hut ; 
per would admit it, from all Parts of Eurepꝭ to conſul; him, o 


* 
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Tr « Ave. | | 
ort 1 Boerhaave, a Man formed by Nature for great De- 
tho u and guided by Religion in the Exertion of his Abilities. 
es robuſt and athletic Conſtitution of Body; fo hard: 


gdb early Severities, and wholſome Fatigue, that he was 


t e tall, and remarkable for extraordinary Strength: 
„ 0 There was in his Air and Motion ſomething rough and artleſs, 
NM ut ſo majeſtic and great at the ſame time, that no Man ever 
min ee upon him without Veneration, and a kind of tacit Sub- 
ich An to the Superiority of his Genius. 

The Vigour and Activity of his Mind ſparkled viſibly in his 
s nor was it obſerved, that any Change of his Fortune, ot 

jon in his Affairs, whether happy or unfortunate, affect- 
« Countenance. 2 5 

* was always chearful, and deſirous of promoting Mirth by 
\ bcetious and humorous Converſation ; he was never ſoured 
« Calumny and Detraction, nor ever thought it neceſſary to 
Ante them; for they are Sparks, ſaid he, whith, if you do 
lu them, will go out of themſelves. © | 
Yet he took care never to provoke Enemies by Severity of 
nue; for he never dwelt on the Faults or Defects of others, 
uns ſo far from inflaming the Envy of his Rivals by dwel- 
bs on his own Excellencics, that he rarely mentioned himſelf, 
x his Writings. i | 
fe was not to be 'overaw'd or depreſs'd by the Preſence, 
mens, or Inſolence of great Men, but perſiſted on all Oc- 
im in the right, with a Reſolution always preſent, and al- 
ws calm, He was modeſt, but not timorous; and firm with- 
t Rudeneſs. f 
fe could, with uncommon Readineſs and Certainty, make a 
niecture of Mens Inclinations and Capacity by their Aſpect. 
is Method of Life was to ſtudy in the Morning and Even- 
b and to' allot the Middle of the Day to his public Buſineſs. 
wie at Four in the Summer, and Five in Winter. His uſual 
exciſe was Riding, till, in his latter Years, his Diftempers 
* it more proper for him to walk; when he was weary, he 
uſed himſelf with playing on the Violin. 
Us greateſt Pleaſure was to retire to his Houſe in the Coun- 
„ where he had a Garden of eight Acres, ſtored with all the 
ws and Trees which the Climate would bear: Here he uſed 
aj his Hours unmoleſted, and proſecute his Studies with- 
t Interruption, | | 
The Diligence. with which he purſued his Studies, is ſuffi- 
utly evident from his Succeſs. Stateſmen and Generals may 
great by unexpected Accidents, and a fortunate Concur- 
ice of Circumſtances, neither procured nor foreſeen by 
ſelves : But Reputation in the learned World muſt be the 
ſect of Induſtry and Capacity. Boerbaave loſt none of his 
m, but when he had attained one Science, attempted an- 
fr; He added Phyſic to Divinity, Chymiſtry to the Mathe- 
lis, and Botany to Anatomy. He examined Syſtems by 
aiments, and formed Experiments into Syſtems. He nei- 
t nepleed the Obſervations of others, nor blindly ſubmitted 
Clebrated Names. He neither thought ſo highly of himſelf, 
d imagine he could receive no Light from Books; nor ſo 
"uy, 25 to believe he could diſcover nothing but what was to 
arned from them. He examined the Obfervations of other 
but truſted only to his own. 


N 


"an by Elegance, and embelliſhing Philoſophy with polite 
ure; he knew that but a ſmall Part of Mankind will 
PX their Pleaſure to their Improvement; and thoſe Au- 
® who would find many Readers, muſt endeavour to pleaſe 
Ew infirud, | 

mh the Importance of his own Wong to Mankind ; 
' 4785 by a Roughneſs and Barbarity of Style, too fre- 
* Mong 

au, and make his Labours leſs uſeful, he did not neglect 


x. Aious and exact, profound and agreeable. 
u not only Kat 

* in which the Old Teſtament was written, but was 
n damerſe in many of the modern Languages, and to read 
ö _ he could not ſpeak. _ 8 8 
be 1 Snowledge, however uncommon, holds, in his Cha- 
z t the ſecond Place ; his Virtue was yet much more un- 

' Man his Learning, He was an admirable Example of 


tous Seriſe of his Dependence on God, was the 
too e ts, and the Principle of his whole Conduct, He 


denceiue that he could ſubdue Paſſion, or withſtand 


5 TT by his own natural Power ; he attributed every good 


of any Sharpneſs of Air, or Inclemency of Weather. 


| Prance, Fortitude, umllity, and Devotion. His p Bakr | 
18 


T was he unacquainted with the Art of recommending 


BOK 


Thought; and every laudable Action, to the Father of God: 
neſs. Being once aſked. by a Friend, who had often 1 
his Patience under great Provocations, whether he knew what 
it was to be angry; and by what means he had ſo entirely ſup- 
preſſed that impetuous and ungovernable Paffion ; he anſwer' d: 
with the utmoſt Frankneſs and Sincerity, That he. was naturally 
ick of Reſentment, but that he had, by daily Prayer an 
editation, at length attained to this Maſtery over himſelf. 
As ſoon as he roſe in the Morning; it was, throughout his 
whole Life, his daily Practice to retire for an Hour to private 
Prayer and Meditation; this, he often told his Friends, gave 
him Spirit and Vigour in the Buſineſs of the Day; and this he 


therefore commended as the beſt Rule of Life; for nothing, he 


knew, could ſupport the Soul in all Diſtreſſes but a Confidence 
in the Supreme Being, nor can a ſteady and rational Magnani- 
mity flow from any. other Source than a Conſciouſneſs of the 
Divine Favour, _ | Oo Fas, 4 3 
He afferted on all Occaſions the Divine Authority, and ſacred 
Efficacy, of the Holy Scriptures ; and maintained that by them 
alone was taught the Way of Salvation, and that they only could 
give Peace of Mind. The Excellency of the Chriſtian Religion 
was the frequent Subject of his Converſation. A ſtrict Obedi- 
ence to the Doctrine, and a diligent Imitation of the Example, 
of our bleſſed Saviour, he often declared to be the Foundation 
of true Tranquillity. He recommended to his Friends à careful 
Obſervation of the Precept of Maſes concerning the Love of 
God and Man. He worſhipped God as he is in himſelf, with- 
out attempting to inquire into his Nature. He deſired only to 
think of God, what God has reveal'd of himſelf; There he 
ſtopped, leſt by indulging his own Ideas he ſhould form a 
Deity from his own Imagination, and .commit Sin by falling 
down before him. To the Will of God be paid an abſolute 
Submiſſion, without endeavouring to diſcover the Reaſon of his 
Determinations ; and this he accounted the firſt and moſt invi- 
olable Duty of a Chriſtian, When he heard of a Criminal con- 
demned to die, he uſed to think, and often to ſay, Who can 
tell whether this Man is not better than I ? Or, if I am better, 
it is not to be aſcribed to myfelf, but to the Goodneſs of God. 
So far was this Man from being made impious by Philoſophyy 
or vain by Knowledge, or by Virtue, that he aſcribed all his 
Abilities to the Bounty, and all his Goodneſs to the Grace of 
God. May his Example extend its Influence to his Adtnirers 
and Followers ! May thoſe who ſtudy his Writings, imitate his 
Life; and thoſe who endeavour after his Knowledge, aſpire 
likewiſe to his Piety ! ! | A 
He married, September 17. 1710. Mary Drolenveaux, the 
only Daughter of a Burgomaſter of Leyden, by whom he had 
Joanna Maria, who ſurvives her Father, and three other 
Children, who died in their Infancy. 3 55 
The genuine Works of Boerhaave, according to his own Ca- 
talogue of them, are as follows; and he declares, in 17.324 
that all others under his Name are ſpurious, unleſs ſome few 
Prefaces to new Editions of Books, | LAY STA 
Oratio de commendando Studio Hippocratico, habita & ini- 
preſſa Lugd. Bat. 1701. apud Abrah., Elſevier, be 
— de Uſu Ratiocinii Mechanici in Medicina, 170g. apud 
Foann. Verbeſſel. V 
qua repurgate Medicine facilis aſſeritur Simplicitas, 
1709. apud Joann. Vander Linden. ; | 
— de comparando Certo in Phyſicis, 1715. apud Petrum 


Vander Aa. 


-=- ==== de Chymia ſuos errores expurgante, 17 18. apud Petrum 
Vander Aa. | 


—— de Vita & Obitu Clariſſimi Bernardi Albini, 1721; 
apud Petrum Vander Aa. RA IT 
. — quam habui, quum, honefta miſſione impetrata, Bota- 


nicam & Chymicam profeſſionem publice ponerem, 1729. apud 


. Tſaacum Severinum. 


en of great Learning, diſappoint his own In- 4 | 
| . rin domeſtic, 1709. apud Foannem Vander Linden. 
of Eloquence and cut Thus was his Learning at | 


ed in the learned Languages, and the | 


| Samuelem Luchtmans & Theadorum Haak, in 80, '_ 


b denlible of his Weakneſs to aſcribe any thing to himfelf, 
| f 5 apud Job. Arn. Langerak, 


—— de Heonore Medici, Servitute, 1731. apud IJſaacum 
Severinum. 
A Medice in Uſus annue exercitationis domgſticos, 
1708. apud Foannem Vander Linden, P. & F. 
WV dein auttior aliguoties recuſus. in dus. 
horiſmi de cognoſcendis. & curandis Morbis, in uſum do- 


Qui dein auqtior aliguoties recuſus in $v9«, 


Index plantarum, que in Horto Academico Lugduni-Batavs | 


reperiuntur, 17 10. apud Cornelium Bauteſtein, in duo. 
Libellus de Materie Medica, & Remediorum Formulis, 1719. 
apud Iſaacum Severinum, in $89, | | 
Qui iterum prodiit in 8uo. 


Index alter plantarum, que in Hurt Acadeniico Lugdune- | 
Batavo aluntur, 1720. apud Petrum Fanden Aa, 1 41% 


Atrocit, nec deſcripti prius, Morbi iflariay, ſecundum Me- 
dice Artis leges conſcripta, 2034: 2 Bouteftein, in 8 uo. 
Attocts, rariſſimique, . Morbi Hiſteria altera; 1728. apud 


8 
Tractatus Modicus de Lue Aphradifiaca, præſixus Aphrodiſiaco, 
9 743. Herm. Ferbeek, in 


olio: 
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the Misfortune of the 


- Befides theſe, he communiegted to the Raja! Society, and 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences, fome Obſervations upon 
Quickfaver, which are publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
a_—_——— l : "CL" Dy 07 

- Having given this Account of the Life and Writings of 
Brerhaave, it remains, that I take ſome Notice of his capital 
Works, Which are his Inſtitutes, his Aphoriſins, and his Chy- 


1 i Ege were deſigned as little more than a Syllabus 


to his Lectures. They are written in a very conciſe and cloſe 
n abound in Matter containing all the modern Diſ- 
Toveries th Anatomy, Phyſiology, and whatever relates to the 
Laws of the Animal Occonomy, and the Action of Medi- 
cines upon the Body, with conſiderable Improvements of his 
own, - which are ſpecify'd under their Articles. This 
Treatiſe is very methodical and diftin& ; but I apprehend it 
js utterly unintelligible to any one who is not in ſome Degree 
previouſly acquainted with the Subje&ts of which ke treats. 

'- His Aphoriſms are, as he tells us himſelf, collected from the 
Greet Medicinal Writers, the Arabians, and ſome few of the 
Moderns; and his Reaſonings are founded on the Structure of 
the Parts, and the Laws of Mechanics. I muſt here obſerve, 


that Boerhazve, to his great Honour, ſeems to have gone coun- 


ter to moſt Writers of Inftitates, and Compilers of Syſtems. 
For they have generally endeavour'd to lead Nature as it were 
"captive, and make her act conformable to their preconceived 
Notions, however crude and chimerical ; — Laws upon 
the Animal Oeconomy, which have no wy » eftabliſhi 
with great Pains and Induftry, Sources of Action, which ext 


no- were but in their own Imaginations. Boerhaave, on the 


contrary, was convinced b Experience, and a Fund of 
good Senſe, that the Gre Phyicians by diligent Obſervation 
Had determin'd with great Accuracy, how Nature aQts in pro- 
ducing the Symptoms of Diſtempers, and her Methods of 
Telieving her herfelf, either with or without the Affiſtance of 
Art; and that their Experience had furniſh'd them with 2 
ſucceſaful Methods of Cure. The two Points therefore whic 
he ſeems to have had perpetually in View were, to eſta- 
bliſh on Mechanical Principles, as much as was poflible, the 
Doctrine of the Antients with reſpect to the Diagnoſtics and 
Prognoſtics of Difeaſes, and ſhew that they 
' otherwiſe than have repreſented them. 
But the ſecond View is of more Importance than the firſt, 
it being no leſs than to demonſtrate, that the Methods of 
Cure, purſued by the antient Phyſicians, were generally the 
beſt that could poſſibly have been contriv'd with the Materials 
they were acquainted with, tho* for Reaſons to which they 
were probably Strangers: "This appears to me the diſtinguiſh- 
ing Character of Boerhaave. And by this he has done almoſt 
as much Service to Phyſic, as his Predeceſſom for fome Cen- 
turies had done Miſchief. | 
It is greatly to be lamented, that our illuſtrĩous Author did 
notithink proper to publiſh his Lectures on his Inſtitutes and 
Aphoriſms, before his Deceaſe. If he had foreſeen the fatal 
Conſequences of ſuch an Omiſſion, I believe his Love to 
Mankind would have prevailed upon him to have done it, and 
thereby prevented the Miſchiefs his great Name, and the Re- 
putation of his Lectures, may poſſibly do in the World. 
That I may explain my Meaning, I muſt obſerve, that it is 
nglifh to be very little uſed to con- 
verſe in Latin, tho' perhaps no People in the World under- 
ſtand it better. Add to this, that'as-we pronounce Latin in a 
different manner from all other Nations, our Ears are not 
accuſtomꝰ d to the foreign Accent. Hence Foreigners with 
Difficulty underſtand us, and, on the other hand, it is impoſ- 
" ible for us to take their Meaning, eſpecially in long Di - 
courſes, with that of Exactneſs, which Subjects of 
Importance require; and indeed it is no eaſy Matter to take 
the entire Senſe of long Diſcourſes, tho? deliver'd in the Lan- 
guages we are beſt acquainted with. This is the Reaſon, that 
many of his Pupils, who have only attended his Lectures for 
two or three Years, have frequently miſtaken his Meaning, 
and held their own Errors in an Degree of Veneration 


* 


wich the genuine Doctrine of their Profeſſor; and have impru- 


dently neglected to ſet themſelves right, by examining the Sources 


from whence Boerhaave himſelf drew his Treaſures; ſome - ſo 


times perhaps, becauſe they imagined the Authority of their 
Profeflor render d it f uous; and a , be ng they 
were Strangers to the La in which the beſt Medicinal 
Authors wrote; thus either out of Choice or Neceflity taking 
a more eaſy, tho? leſs certain Way to Knowledge, than Boer- 
Had either adviſed; or thou 2 to purſue himſelf. 
That th has been realh ſe; the ſpurious Works, at- 
tributed to Boerhauve by his Scholars, are glaring Evidences; 
amongſt which, his Method of ſtudying Phyſic, as I think it 
is called, deſerves ſome Notice, being a crude and injudicious 
Performance, and in à great many Inftances contradiQory to 
© the Sentiments of Beerlhaave, on the Subjects there treated; 
nid, as'T remember; it recommends fome Authors who never 


Wrote, or even exiſted, In the ſame Rank is the Prasit 


could not be 


B O 


Medica, printed in five Volumes in Helland, thy j, 1 
tells us at Padua. In the Preface we are inform © 
any of his Auditors took bis Lectures in Winn | 
eſe were carefully compar'd, and hence this Wal l 
compiled. Yet, notwithſtanding alf this Care, they," 
many Pages without ſome enormous Error, nor pk | 
tences without. falſe Latin ; ſo. little did they underfan 8, 
Dit reed te be Choe, NIN 
Wich reſpect to his Chymiſtry, it may be juſtly (4 
his Theory is more Mae bel, gad. — wh 2108 
ceſſes more meth and regular, than thoſe of 2 . 
Fed Author on the Subject. It is remarkable, that f 
ork he has made many Chyfhical Operations ſubſerrient 
the eſtabliſhing ſeveral t Dofrines of the Antie 
and to the Confirmation of their Practice. I ſhall ca, 
with remarking, that this Work alone would have bern 
keient to raiſe the Character of any other Man; butis, k 
ever, that in which Boerhaave ſhines much le(; than i 
Inftitutes and Aphoriſms, the aff of which i, pers,» 
uſeful than any one Book written upon Phyſic, and has fad, 
Honour of being tranſlated into Arabic, as is faid by 
A, and prown at Conflantineple, * 
OETHEMA, Bpoitnua. A Remedy. 
BOETHEMA'TICA SEMEIA Randi oypsis, 1 
Tiary Signs in Diſeaſes, are ſuch as give us Notice of : ( 
ob le in them, (is &r dreh Tis ir FI 
7t]npnuions Seen. Gal. Def. Med. oY 
B0F. 5 ne. Rulandus. 1 
BOICININGA, Johnſton. Boicinininga, G. Piſon 
nica Serpentum, Nieremb. In Portugueſe and Spaniſh, Caſea 
or Tagender; in French, Serpent d Sonnettes ; in Ell 
RATTLE-SNAKE, "I 
As Serpent of Braſil, four or five Feet long, of the Thi 
neſs of a Man's Arm, and of a reddiſh Colour, inclinin 
. with ſmall Eyes, a forked Tail, very long and 
eeth, and its Tail towards the Extremity furniſhed wit 
. Subſtance, two Fingers Breadth or mar 
1 , and about half a Finger's Breadth in Wideneſi, unf 
ing, as it were, of ſmall Links combin'd with one anot 
wa fmooth, ſhining, and of an Aſh-colour inclining to] 
s Subſtance increaſes every Year a Link, and make 
Noiſe like little Rattles, when the Serpent creeps, ſo as to 
heard at a good Diftance. It keeps itſelf in By-patis, 
runs after N with ſuch Swiftneſs, that it ſeems wo 
and is a very violent and dangerous Creature, They fay i 
Travellers, for their Security againſt it, carry with them al 
of Virginian Root called Sngakeroot, faſten d to the Ends 
Stick; and that when they perceive by the rattling Noise, 
the Serpent approaches, they - hold forth to it that Root, 
Smell of which either kills it, or diſables it from advax 
any farther. | 
ts Fleſh has the ſame Virtues as the Viper's in reſiſting] 
fon, purifying the Blood, and exciting Sweat. Lens 


oh Out | 
is ſeems to be the Rattle-ſnake now fo well known, 
ſo remarkable for its Poiſon. With reſpec to this fort d 
per, I find the following Obſervations in the Phili/aph 


1 
The Fat of the Ratth-ſnaFe is ſaid to be uſed by theil 
ſicians of Mexico with good Succeſs in the Sciatica, and 
Pains of the Limbs, and for diſcuſfing preternaturdl Tuno 
A preſent Antidote for this Poiſon is ſaid to be the Snake 
Pierre de Cobras de Cabelo, as it is called by the Parti 
and is famous all over the Indies; tis deſcrib'd by Garcs 
 Horto, by Kircher, and others, particularly by Radi, 
renders very much ſuſpected the Relations that are comm! 
Iy had of its great Force and Virtue : but that it does 0 
ways fail, ſome Accounts I have had of Perſons relieved 
here in England have convinc'd me. One Inftance » 
markable, that was told me by an eminent Phyſician in 
don, of a Perſon near the Town that was bit by a Vipe!! 
Hand and Arm ſoon ſwelled with great Extremity af l. 
but, upon the Application of this Stone for one Nu 
were aflwaged, and he thought himſelf well, and took 
Stone, which ftill firml fy ms But, not long all 
rmer Symptoms violently returning, be had recent 
Antidote, and then ſuffered it to continue there till it b. 
itſelf, and ſo was cured, One Trial 1 formetly made 3 
in a Patient troubled with the Gout in her Stomach; 4 
removed it thence, it ſeized her Toe; but ſhe being inte 
of the Pain, that I might ſeem to do ſomething, 145 
der ber hee abundance of Medicines, which eve) 9:6 
like to adviſe her to, and might be apt to ſtrike it 0 
mach again, I thought of this: Holding the Stone k 
my Hand, and without acquainting her, I put it ned 
Lane where her Pain was moſt, and, being ver) 7 
perceived it move out of my Hand, and readily {ol 
the Part. Soon after, ſhe acquainted me, that {he V4 
"oor a great Drawing and Tickling all down 1 5 
Thigh, and afterwards owned an Abatement of he l 


”", 
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2 71 n ee it ay oe Uſe, Dr. 


e fnnks dene to take its Name from the Rattles 
is Tail, in which are ſometimes twenty of thoſe looſe 
* e more Northerly ey travel, theſe Snakes are 
5 numerous, as well as tefs venomous; nor, as it is ſaid, are 
n {zen to the North of Merimact River, which is about 
indes North of Before. It is cotiftantly'aRiemed by the 
e that theſel Snakes frequently lie ecfbed at the Bottom 
unf, 4 9 WWW 74 461 "a 
e WL fe Brenfned "og tate" Deultel above 
i mel; Which ſeeming by, his Cries; and Lea 
+ to be in a Fright, yet at laſt runs down the Tree, ar 
* Tiny ofthe "Devourer The Winterlabode of theſe 
"es is in the Clefts of inacceſſible Rocks, from whence in 


be the Cyſtis or (Gall-bladder in theſe Snakes'is full of an acrid 
pr coloured Juice, which they ſqueeze ont into x Glaſs, 
tit is ſo ſpfrituous, that, if the Glaſs be not imiedlately ſtopt, 
vill wen evaporate: This Liquor therefore they mix with a 
retient Quantity of powder'd Chalk, or Indian Meal, 
4 uſe it as a proper Medicine againſt the venomous Bite of 
. Snake,” Some have named” it Trochiſet Coinerticotiani, 
m the Uonnecticut Colony. Tis obſervable, when the Sum- 
r Heats come on, the Snakes have no longer this azure 
or in their Gall-bladders, in wich chere is only found a black 
ck Sediment of no known Uſe, at which time they think 
- foremehtioned fpirituous Juice is carried to, and lodged in 
ir Gums, and ſo conveyed or thrown by the Hollow of the 
*th into the Wound when they bite, having received an- 
her Digeſtion, and higher Exaltation, by paſſing through ſe- 
nl Strainers and Glands before it arrives at the Gums. 

ks an Inftance of the Virulence of the Liquor, a Traveller, 
ung one of theſe Snakes, ſuffer'd the enraged dying Viper to 
t the End of the Switch, with the Laſhes of which he had 
bled him; and a Fly by chance diſturbing one of his Tem- 
$23 he rode on afterwards, he rubb'd his Temple with the 
her End of the Switch, which immediately cauſed his whole 
ad to ſwell to a great Exceſs, the Poiſon, as he ſuppoſes, 
tetrating the whole Length of the Switch. Another provoke- 
þ 2 Rattle-ſmake to bite the Edge of a broad Ax he had in his 
ad, the Colour of the ſteel'd Part bitten was immediately 
oed ; and at the firſt Stroke he made with it, in uſing his 
the difcotour'd Part broke out, leaving a Gap in his Ax. 


t to return to the Troches made of the Gall: It is a cordial - 


Wife, and ſo good an Anodyne, that ſome take three or 
Ir Grains of it to compoſe them to Reft after Travel. 
od in all Fevers, eſpecially the malignant. It is an infallible 
medy for Obſtructions incident to Women upon catching 
A in Child-bed. Being taken in a convenient Quantity, 
te Hours before the Fit, it certainly cures a Quartan Ague. 
r Doſe is fourteen Grains, more or leſs, according to the 
ſumſtances of the Patient, in any Vehicle. Dr. Mather. 

The Inhabitants of America have ſeveral Remedies for the 
g of a Rattle-ſ\nake : Among others, that which is much 
We uſe of is a Root they call Blood-root, I ſuppoſe ſo named 
m the Colour of the Root, and the Juice, which is red like 
od. It grows in great Abundance in the Woods: The 
e the Root, and bind it above the Place that is bit, to pre- 
it the Poiſon's going further, at the ſame time ſcarifying the 
wa Some of the Root is alſo boil'd, and the Per- 
L poiſon'd drinks the Water. Paul Dudley, Eſq; ' Phil. 


on, Abr 
Rattle- ſnake Root, taken internally, is ſaid to 


Cenekka 
Cue for the Bite of the Snake whoſe Name it bears. But 
PB probable, that the common Sallad Oil, that is, Oil of Olves, 
Wd well into the Part by a warm Fire, would cure this 
Foren does that of a Viper. 1 | f 

0JOBI, Pin. Fonft.. A Serpent of Brafil, call'd by the 
ee Cobre verde, about an Ell ( French) long, and an 
i thick, and of a ſhining Leek- green Colour; has a wide 
* and a black Tongue. Tt keeps itſelf among the Stones 

7 and does no Harm, unleſs provoked ; but then 
© telf on its Tail, and throws itſelf on the Hand that is 
* it, Its Poiſon is ſo yenotnous, that it will hardly yield 

7 noft powerful Remedies, The Medicine chiefly uſed by 
c ay Phyſicians is the Root of an Herb call'd Coa-apia, 
u b full of Joints, which they bruiſe well, and cauſe the 


8 to ſwallow in Water. „een de. x 
ſame Virtues with 


ie Fleſh of this Serpent has much the 
* the Viper; and the volatile Salt extracted ſrom it would 


b. ReQuual 
ro Aug. Vorl. is a Serpent of Brafil, called 
N 9 . 9. B a Br. 5 

ys Portugue Cobut 5 It is ſeven or eight Feet 

Tal os as a Man's Arm, round, and pointed towards 

were ce a Shoemaker's Aw): It is cover'd with fine, and, 

1 1 angular Scales; and is of an olive Colour and yel- 

def alt lives upon Frogs, and- its Bite is dangerous, like 
Serpents. 3 E Wo 27 


* many other 


-- 


Ven they come forth à ſunning themiſelves, at firſt ve 
. ae istheir chief Time-of deſtroying them. At this Þulus 


"I * 


They ww pu 


- variegates the Stalk. - 


- ſtance is white, but it 
Inch thick in its thi Part. The Top of the Head is a bright 


I take this to be the fame with the Fungus 
- Raii Hiſt; 100. which we often meet with about the latter End 


Its Fleſh might be uſed as effectually as that of the Viper for 
. the Blood, and as an Alexipharmac. Lemery det 
DYogues, © | 8 | 3 . 
- BOLBIDION, p:A8i4rov, A ſmall Polypus, a ſott of Fiſh; 
Hippocrates, meet Nu. Lib. 2. & & aglev g, Y BonBid re, 
2 @ntid\a Fl .auaxearr If ſhe has a mind to Bread, and Bul- 
S':buli, and ſmall 17 Again, in the ſame Book, for ari 
Inflammation of the Uterus, he adviſes, in Foad, BoaBrd{cror x; 
Torvaed\inow wo g x txag Bulbuli and ſmall Polypuſles ini 
„ Wine and Oil.“ Poeftus: | | | 
+ BOLBION, þ5a8tov. This,. as well as the preceding, is 2 
Diminutive of Bangs, and is render'd alſo Balbulus, a ſmall 
Bulb; Hippocrates, Lib. 2. 7% yuvarx. adviſes Bulbuli, with 
Garlick and Nitre, to be uſed as a Peflary for a Weakneſs of 
the Uterus, not retaining the Semen. He often uſes the Bul- 
„ or Bolbion, in a Pe for Diſorders of that Part, as, in 
Lib. tel immuior@e; to cleanſe. the Uterus; and, Lib. 2. te. 
Nuuνν. the fame bruiſed, with Myrrh and Honey, as an excel- 
dent Peſſary for the Fluor Uterinus; Again, Lib. meet uur. 
eu. he adviſes the Bolbion, bruiſed in White- wine, and wrapp'd 
in Wool, to cleanſe the Uterus, in order for Conception; and 
in the ſame Book, he orders 3aAaCrov e oF Tue, e the Bolbion 
Which grows amongſt Wheat,“ to be. bruiſed and macerated 
an Wines and, being wrapp'd in Wool, to be applied to a Wo- 
man newly brought to Bed. See BuLBus. 
©. .BOLBITION, gegr. Galen, in his E xegefis, ſays Bol- 
bition is call'd- by ſome Bombylion, and is a ſmall Polypus, a a 
ſort of Fiſh. - Foefrus: 
- » BOLBITON, S Cow-dung. It is alfo call'd Boli- 
on, Bonylev, as: Galen ſays in his Exegeſis. Hippocrates, Lib. 
cee lyureun. ug. for a Dropſy of the Uterus, adviſes Tverjy ey 
gr, “ to foment it with Cow-dung; and in all his 
Treatiſes concerning Women, he frequently preſcribes Suffumi- 
gations of Cow-dung for Diſorders of the Uterus. And Dio / 
corides, Lib. 8 writes, that the Dung of a Male Bul- 
lock repreſſes the Falling- down of the Uterus. It is alſo called 
Balbitos, and Bolitos, in the Attic Dialect, and by Heſycbius 
Bolynt hon. Focfius. | 
« BOLBONAC, See Bur ON Ac. | 
BOLBOS, gs. Erotian,. in Hippocrates, ſays, B05 
P3ldvns bo, ( Bolbos is the Name of an Herb ;** but, for 
Beger, perhaps we ſhould read BeaÞror ;. tho*, in Lib. 7; Epid: 
we meet with Boas XA, © the Juice of the Bulbus.“ See 
BuLBvus, 1 | 
BOLCHON, gx A Name for Bdellium. 
BOLESIS. A Name for Coral. Rulandus. 
BOLESON. A Balſam. Fohnſon, 
BOLETTO, Frit, $eeFzriTTA. 
BOLETUS. A Muſhroom. See Amanit#, 
In Dr. Martyn's Tournefort I find the following Catalogue 


of Boleti. 
Boletus major, pileo fuſco, poris albidis, Fungus poroſus 
ib. 40. C. 


mag aus craſſus, ex fuſcd albicans, J. B. 3. 817. 

29. | 

- - The Head of this is ſometimes ten of eleven Inches in Dia- 

meter, Vaill. f ; 
Baletus major, pileo purpuraſcente. Fungus poroſus magnus 
raſcens 4 

ers from the former only in Colour. 

Boletus major, piles tuberculis aſpero, coloris aurantii, poris 


albidit. Fungus. poroſus magnus craſfſus, tuberculis minimis ex- 
aſperatus, colore pomi aurantii exiccati, Vaill. 59. 

The Diameter of the Head is from four to ſix Inches, The 
Stalk is four or five Inches high, above an Inch thick at the 


Baſe, and tapers towards the T'op. It is white, and in a man- 
ner hairy: This Hair or Down afterwards grows black, and 


Boletus major, pileo caſtanei coloris, poris ex luteo virentibus, 


Fungus poroſus magnus . craſſus, cuioris caſtanei nunc liguidio- 
rit, nuic magis L Vaill. 's 


E 
ows red ſoon. after it is cut. It is an 


The Head is from four to nine 


cheſnut Colour, ſometimes of a dirty- white, and ſometimes 


of an amber Colour. The Stalk is white, and ſometimes tinged 
with Vellow. It is five Inches high 
meter towards the Baſe, eſpecially when the Plant is growing, 
- and tapers 
+ Auguſt, and Beginning of September. The Fungus poroſus 


„and two or three in Dia- 
towards the Top. It is found about the latter End of 
luteus lacer, pediculo longiſſimo wireſcente, 


parofus noſtrhs brachiatus maxi- 
Species, Jaill. | | 


maximus CYaj//us 


mus, ibid. are Varieties of this | 
poraſus magnus, 


of Summer. 5 1 ; 
+ Boletus pilio purpuraſcente, port flaviss Fungus poreſus me- 
diu, ſerdids purpuraſcens, Vaill. 5c ũ 


The Head is about two Inches in Diameter, a little convex. 
The Stalk is about one Inch and a half high, five Lines-thick, 


and of the ſame Colour with the Head... . Pethaps it is the /ur- 


gus 


B OL 


us Halicus, pediculo tumente, pileolo ſupind parte coleris vini 
— — prom luteo, Cinel. — a ; 
Bolitus piles ſordide albo, tuberculis caſtaners variegato, ports 


Habit. | Fungus poroſus medius, ſuperficie ſordide alba, tubercu- 
lis caftaneis variegata, Vaill. 59. : | 
Head is hemiſpherical at firſt ; afterwards it grows flatter. 
It is two or three Inches high, of a dirty White, near an Inch 
thick at the Baſe, and about fix Lines at the Top. I take it 
to be the brizzatus madidus, Raii Supp. 25. Vaill. 
Boletus laevis & viſcidus, 4 coloris ſuſci caſtanei, in- 
Ferne lutei, Dillen. Cat. Gifl. 188. Fungi lutei pernicioft fub 
pinu habitantes, J. B. 3. 816. Lib. 40. C. 4. 0 
The Head of this is from one to three Inches in Diameter: 
It is a little convex, of the Colour of . or a reddiſh 
Vellow, ſmooth, and a little ſhining. . 
from a Slime, with which it is uſually cover d, - eſpecially whilſt 
it is young. Its Fleſh is white. The Pores are of a Lemon or 
Brimſtone-colour ; there is a whitiſh Liquor diſtils from them, 
which gathers in Drops. The Stalk is white, an Inch or two 
long, and a little ſwell'd ſomething above the Baſe. 
Boletus piles ſordide allo, caule ovali. Fungus poroſus, pedi- 
culo ovali, pileoli ſuperficie ſordidiſſime alba, Vaill. 60. | 
The Stalk, Pores, and 
Fleſh of the Head, when broken or cut, is bluiſh, and ſtains 
the Paper of the ſame Colour. Vaill. 
Boletus pileo croceo, caule ovali. 7 
ovali, pileoli cie ſplendide crocea, Vaill. 60. ' 
TA 2% a — Saffron- colour, and the Pores of a 
light one; as is alſo the upper Part of the Stalk, tho* the lower 
Part of it is of the ſame Colour with the Head. The Fleſh: 
of a greeniſh Yellow, when firſt cut ; but ſoon changes to a 
dirty Green. It is the Fungus Italicus fuſcus, pileolo patule, 
pediculs tumeſcente, & in apice rubro, Cimel. Reg. Vaill, _. 
Boletus piles caſtanei coloris, poris albidis, pediculo ævali. 
Fungus poroſus, pediculs ovali, pilcoli ſuper ficie caftanea. Vaill. 
60 


The Stalk is of the ſame Colour with the Head: *The Fleſh 
is white, and does not change Colour when it is cut. Vaill. 

Boletus fuſcus, pediculo tumeſcentt, Fungus poroſus fuſcus, 
pediculo tumeſcente, V aill. 60. | 

What is uſually underſtood” by the Boletus, is the | 

Bol Erus, Offic. Tubera Cervina, C. B. 376. Park. 1320. 
638. Tubera perniczoſa terreſtria fue cervina, 
Sterb. 315. Tab. 32. B. Tuberum genus quibuſdam Cervi Boletus, 
5 B. 3. 852. Raii Hiſt. 1. 111. Cervi Boletus, Chab. 591. 

EERS-BALLS. : 

Theſe are digg'd out of the Earth; and the Whole of them 
are uſed, which is as large as a Walnut, of an Surface, 
externally of a cineritious, but internally of a whitiſh-purple 
Colour, and of a Il Taſte. ; 

It is rarely ufed, tho' ſome recommend it as a powerful Sti- 
mulus to Venery, and a Medicine very proper for increaſing 
Milk. Its external Uſe is recommended in hyſteric Diſorders, 
and hard Labours. Dale from Schroder. | 8 

BOLISMUS. This Word occurs in Auicenna, where it is 
written, by Miſtake, for BuL1Mus. Caftellus. | 

BOLUS. A Bole, or Bolus. The Form of a Medicine. 

A Balus is an internal Medicine, ſoft, coherent, a little 
thicker than Honey, and whoſe Quantity is a little Morſel or 
Mouthful ; for which Reaſon it is by ſome call'd Buccella. 

Whatever is fit for internal Uſe, either by itſelf, or when 
mix'd with other Subſtances, provided it is capable of the above- 
mention'd Conſiſtence, is a proper Material for the Compoſi- 


tion of a Bolus, and may be applied to that Purpoſe : Such are 


all dry Subſtances, which operate when exhibited in ſmall Doſes, 

and ſuch as are proper only for forming Powders : Theſe are 

2 Excipienda, and are not capable alone of forming a 
olus. 

Soft Subſtances, more or leſs thick, Conſerves, EleQuaries, 
ſoft Extracts, Robs, Pulps, ſoft Confections, thick, native, 
and factitious ns, 
call'd the Excipientia ; becauſe, when mix'd with the above- 
named Subſtances, they conſtitute the Form of a Bolus, which 
ſome of the Excipientia naturally have of themſelves. 


Liquid Subſtances, which are given 1 Doſes, ſuch as 


1; Balſams, whether native or 


tious, Oils, Spirits, 
inctures, Eflences, and Elixirs, 


ing of themſelves unfit for 


the Form of a Bolus, are either received into other Ingredients, 


or receive others into them, before they can become proper for 
this Purpoſe. ; 

A due Softneſs, and an equable Mixture, are high- 
7 ndable, and eſſential at leaſt to the due Conſiſtence of 
a Bolus. | 10 

For this Reaſon dry Subſtances, or ſuch as are liquid, are 
not 19838 proper for this Purpoſe ; but ſome Ingredients 
of a ſoft and glutinous Quality muſt be interpoſed, before the 

due Conſiſtence of a Bolus can be produced. . 5 
Moſt ſoft Subſtances muſt alſo be inſpiſſated by the Addition 


his Shining proceeds - 


cad, are all the ſame Colour; the 


Fungus poroſus, pediculo . 


the Ingredients muſt exceed theſe Bounds, before it prove 


of all Boluſes. 


. a Bolus, are com 
. be mix'd muſt be determin'd by 


in this 


pient, the Doſe of them may be half a 


ſiſtence. 
potable Ointments, and Syrups, are 


ments; and the Quantity of theſe to be us d is from two d 


The Choice of proper Materials for a Bolus is regulated by | 


_ dients is ſmall, tis proper 


BOL 


of ſome dry Ingredients, for the Formation of 

ſome of them are of themſelves ſufficient for thi D 1 Jeb gol 
as the thicker Conſerves, Electuaries, and Robs. Ye ſue te { 
therefore be uſed by way of a ſimple Bolus. We 0 


All the Ingredients of a Belus ought to be of ſuch u. 
b 1 luch a Nature 


of being mix d up, and form'd i jon 
Compoſition, A 1, 5 ard an equabl het 
Acrid Subſtances, ſuch as are offenſive either by they g qwo 
or Taſte, and ſuch as are viſcid, are more properly exhibited > But t 
the Form of 2 than . of Powders ;'fince, in WAA © 
former Shape, their di -Qualities are much m Ft 
ceal'd than in the latter; for which Reaſon the Fam ee cn FI. 
is the moſt proper Vehicle for the more ſtrong and dali f. wheth 
parations of Mercury. + podu 
It is proper to divide pinguious Subſtances, Balſams, and at adc 
n b 1 * Sugar, or ſome other 1 oo 
| ents; that ma more eaſily f 
and diſſolved in the to - HFS a ha. &er of 


Alcaline, fixd, and volatile Salts 
which ſoon become liquid, are v 
in a Bolus, which is intended to 


diately after it is 


The Number 4 
The mal uſual Order * 
e moſt | obſerved in preſcribing the Ingredient | 

of a Bolus, is, firſt, to ſpecify the Quantity of hs Ee * 
then the Quantiay of the Excipienda, or dry Ingredients, is t I 
be determin d; then that of the Liquids ; and „ If there 3 
any more of che Excipient to be added, at the pole 
Diſcretion, that Circumſtance is to be mention'd. te * 
The Doſe of a Bolus may be extended from one Dram t with Dit 
one Dram and an half, or two Drams ; but is not raſhly to all to 
augmented beyond the laft-mention'd. Quantity, unleſs v «Aud 
the Materials of the Bolus are of a conſiderable ſpecific Grait The U 


or when the Patient can take them without Reluctance or U 
eaſineſs; but the Doſe t ſcarcely to exceed a Dram, if tl 
Ingredients are light. For this Reaſon, when the Quantity ( 


effectual Doſe, it is better to divide the Maſs into ſeveral B 
luſes, than to choak and diſguſt the Patient by one that b u 
coaſcionably and extravagantly large; for as Smallnefs of | 
is a | wy Recommendation to a Powder, it is much more ſo 

Bolus; ſo that, in this reſpect, we can ſcarce err, tho 
Quantity of the Bolus ſhould ſcarce exceed a Scruple. 

The Number of Bolſes made at a time, is, for the nt 
part, only one or two, and rarely three or four Doſes, unk 
when they are to be taken at very ſhort Intervals; for, wi 
they are divided by the Apothecary, they readily become tl 
dry, or are melted down, when kept for any conſidera 
tume. 

The mutual Proportion of the Ingredients is to be determi 
by their Conſiſtence, and their Efficacy; ſo that the ſame?! 
portion is not to be obſerved promiſcuouſly in the Compolit 


When ſoft Subſtances, each of which is of itſelf fit to ot 
ed, the Proportion in which they ue 
] the Quantity of each, 

proves an effectual Doſe when exhibited by itſelf, and by * 
Quantity of the compound Bolus which muſt be 2 Doſe ; f 
e, the Conſiſtence is not to be conſider d. ; 
When dry Subftances are to be incorporated with any 5 
ram two Scrupis, 
at moſt one Dram; but the Proportion of Excipients mg 
varied, according as they are of a thicker or thine 


The Subſtances moſt commonly ys'd for Era 0. 
ſerves, Electuaries, Honey, thick Balſams, 


N 


les to one Dram, or one Dram and an half. When le 
ulps, and ſoft Confections, are us'd as Exc _—_—_ { 
Quantity may be from half a Dram to one Dram, 
ES, 
When Syrups are us'd for this Purpoſe, as the} 1 
quid than the above-mention'd Excipients, their Quant 


more liquid the Excipient is, the leſs o 
ſubdue them, or reduce them to the Conſiſtence 


1 * 


when tis large, thin Excipients muſt be us d, or in 
the Bolus ſhould be inlarg'd to an unrea 

Bulk. | Ya | 2 4 TH to be a6 
If to the aboye-mention'd Ingredients Liquids 79. of 
we muſt not exceed the Quantity of one, tW9 2 


ur Drops ; and, even in this Caſe, the Quantity of 
bolt Excipients is to be leſſenꝰd in a due Proportion. 
Fa ome Occaſions, the preciſe Quantities both of the dry 
ngredients being determin'd and fix'd, the Propor- 


uf the ſoft Excipients is left to the Diſcretion of the Apo- 
W to whom the Phyſician's Meaning is convey'd by the 


** Method cannot be us'd, if a ſmall Doſe of theſe Ingredi- 
g capable of conſiderable Effects: But when the Quantity 
40 Ingredients is pretty large, or when the primary Excipient 
1 ick, and in ſo ſmall a Quantity, that *tis dubious 
d thick, 
Ader the ſoft and delicate Conſiſtence of a Bolus can be 
d by it, there is often a ſecondary and more liquid Excipi- 
he by it, there's often a 
ed; a ſufficient Quantity, for Inſtance, of ſome Syrup. - 
70 the contrary, when the too great Soſtneſs of the Bolus is 
traded, tis c to add a ſufficient Quantity of Sugar, Pow- 


+ of Liquorice, or ſome other proper Subſtance ; which Practice 
\ nncipally us d in making up pure terebinthinous 1 
: Subſcription runs thus: M. F. Bolus, or Boli, No. ij. ij. 
at is, mix up into a Bolus, or into two or three Boluſes. As 
© the Diviſion of the Doſes, when the Ingredients are of a 
trons and draftic Quality, the Diviſion muſt be made with the 
Accuracy and Exactneſs. Sometimes, for the ſake of 
: (mament, or that the Patient may ſwallow the Medicine with 
0 te les Reluctance, it is added, Auri Folio aut Nebula obvol- 
ng ur, or exhibeatur cum Nebula; that is, Let it be wrapp'd up 
1 Leof-gold, or a Wafer, or let it be exhibited in a Wafer. The 
et | ſous is generally put into a ſmall Gally-pot, or a Paper; but 
teſeare Circumſtances too trivial to be mention'd. 
lent The Signature muſt ſpecify the Deſign of the Bolus, the 
tent Joſe, the Vehicle, the Time of taking it, and the Regimen 
vt wheus'd. Some love a Wafer for a Vehicle, and others chooſe 
ere 6 have the Bolus previouſly diſſolv'd in ſome Liquor. It is 
5 per to give ſome convenient Liquor to be drank after taking 
tte Bolus, if we ſuſpect, that it will be diſſolv'd lowly, and 
m mh Difficulty, in the Stomach; and this Caution is prin- 
eh to be obſerv'd with regard to terebinthinous Subſtances, 
wi ad others of a like Nature. 
avity The Uſe of Boluſes is almoſt univerſal, either as Evacuants 
* « Alteratiygm; only we ought carefully to conſider, whether 
it th tte Nature of the Diſcaſe, its Seat, its Symptoms, the Conſti- 
uty ( tation of the Patient, Cuſtom; and the Nature of the indicated 
Ve def, do not render ſuch a Formula improper. The Difficul- 
al Þ y or abſolute Incapacity, of Deglutition in Quinſeys, Ulcers 
de Fauces, Apoplexies, Epilepſies, and Syncopes, ſeem to 
hd, or, at leaſt, render Boluſes highly improper. Tho' Bo- 
Ye we deſign'd for the ſame Intentions with Powders, yet they 
els frequently us'd, becauſe they do not always produce their 
Rech ſo ſoon as could be wiſh'd. Thoſe who are delighted 
Variety, or chooſe a Bolus rather than Powders, are to be 
aui d with this Form. 
For Specimens of Boluſes, take the following. 


4s EuE Tic BoLvs, for a full-grown Perſon. 


Tike of white Vitriol, twgnty-five Grains; Rob of Juni- 
per, a ſufficient Quantity: Mix up into a Bolus to be ex- 
hibited in a Wafer. 

enature : An Emetic Bolus to be taken in a little Ale, or an 
Infuſion of Green-tea. Let ſome Draughts of the ſame 

on be drank tepid, after every Time of vomiting. 


NATIVE BoLus, tobe exhibited in a feveriſh Reflleſineſs. 


Tike of the Electuarium Diaprunum of Sylvius, one Dram 
nd an half; and of the Powder of Sena-leaves, one, 
Cruple : Mix up into a Bolus. 


An AnTIHYs8TERIC Bor us. 


Ike of Mithridate, one Dram; of the Troches of Myrrh, 
Mi Sruple ; of the diftil'd Oil of Amber, two Drops: 
kuh into a Bolus, to be wrapt up in Gold-leaf. 
| yy A Sedative Bolus, to be taken in a Glaſs of 
. eny-royal Water. 
*LAMIC Bor us. See Harris de Morb. Infant. Lib. 2. 
Obſervat. 2. 


Tike oe 2 | 
1, or f Ate of the Turpentine of Chios, two Drams ; of Liquo- 
Nader, a ſufficient Quantity: Mix and make two 


more nt | 37 dy 
tity n Nan. The Nervous Boluſes, one of which is to be taken 
ofa newt?” and we other in the Evening, in the Yolk 
, New-lai , drinki ' 
Uexiteria Milk. Ing ater r two Ounces of 


mare Bor uss £ See Boerhaave's Mat. 2 
. Conſerve of red Roſes, half a Dram ; of Mer- 
bs, A (cis triturated, nine Grains: Mix up into a Bo- 
nel nd two others, exactly the ſame, but made up ſepa- 
Mun Se to be deliver d, put up in different Wafew. 
bb bike wn ent Bolle, one of which the Fackent is 
cey "nt our Hours, havi drank a van- 


bee): kcant Letters Q. S. which import a ſufficient 8 


“ indeed, not of à third Part of the Price. It is very drying 
25 | ; 60 an 


B O L 
ASTRINGENT BoLUsEs, 


Take Rob. of the Cornelian-cherry, three Drams ; Extract 
of Tormentil, one Dram ; Armenian Bole levigated, two 
Scruples ; Prepar'd Blood-ſtone, half a Dram; Syrup of 
Myrtles, a ſufficient. Quantity : Mix, and make four 

.. Boluſes, 

Signature The aſtringent Boluſes, one of which is to be 
taken every three Hours, in a little auſtere red Wine. 


There are many fat Earths us'd in Medicine, which go by 
the Name of Boi, Boles ; as the 
Borus ARMENA, Offic. Bolus Armena Orientalis, Mont. 
Exot. 13. Bolus Orientalis, Charlt. Foſſ. 5. Calc. Muſ. 111. 
Bolus Armena, frve Armeniaca, Dugd. Ind. 118. Bolus Orien- 
talis, quibuſdam Armena, Worm: Muſ. 11. Bolus ſeu Terra 
Armenia, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 26g. Bolus Armenius verus, 
1 7. Bolus vera quibuſdam. BOLE-ARMONIAC. 

ale. 

It is an earthy Subſtance, of a pale-yellowiſh Colour, in- 
clining ſomewhat to Red. It is ponderous, pinguious, eaſily 
friable, and of a ſtyptic Taſte. It is digg'd out of the Mines 
in Turky, and thence brought to us. Ts, at preſent, very 
rare with us ; for what is found in the Shops, approaching to 
the Colour of red Okre, is imported from Spain and Normandy, 
and is thought to be little difterent from the Rubrica ſynopica. 

It is an Alexipharmic, and corre&s thoſe Acidities in the 
Blood which are prejudicial to Health. It is aſtringent in ſome 
Degree, and, for that Reaſon, us'd in Fluxions of Humours. 
When apply'd externally, it is of adrying Quality, and induces 
Cicatrixes on Wounds. Dale. | 

Fracaftorius ſays, that Bole Armoniac given to a Perſon al- 
moſt in the Agonies of Death, from the Bite of a Spider, in- 
ſtantly cur'd him. | 

Borus ARMENA- ALBA, Mont. Exot. 13. WHITE 
ARMENIAN BOLE. Dale. 

This Bole is brought from Armenia. Its Virtues are the ſame 
with thoſe of the Bole Armoniac, but it is not to be met with 
in our Shops. Dale. 

 BoLus ARMENA LUTEA, Mont. Exot. 13. Bolus luteus 
2 Kentm. 7. Bolus Armenus naturalis flavus, Aldrov. 
Muſ. Metall. 270. An Terra Arabica ſigillata Tales, Charlt. 
Foſſ. 6. YELLOW ARMENIAN BOLE. 

This Bole adheres to the Tongue, is a ſtrong Aſtringent, and 
ſaid to be a powerful Reſiſter of Malignity. Dale. 

Bor us BLESENSIs, Ind. Med. 21. EARTH OF 
BLOIS. 

This is.an Earth of a pale-reddiſh Colour ; but I have never 
an with any Accounts of its Virtues, or its Uſe in Medicine. 

ale. 

Bous Bonxmica, Offic. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 271. Bo- 
lus Bohemicus rubens, Kentm. 7. GERMAN BOLE, 

It is an earthy Subſtance, of the ſame Colour with the Orien- 
tal Bole Armoniac, but ſomewhat fainter. It has ſome Veins 
of a yellowiſh Colour running thro' it, and is heavy, eaſily 
friable, and of an aſtringent Tatte. It is digg'd from the Mines 
of Bohemia, and thence imported to us. | 

Its Virtues are the ſame with thoſe of the Bole Armoniac, and 
it is much kept in our Shops. Aldrovandus informs us, that it is a 
very efficacious Medicine in all exanthematous Fevers. Dale. 


OLUS CANDIDUs, Offic. Bolus candidus Lignicenſu, ſeu 
Terra figillata Goltbergenſis, Charlt. Foſſ. 5. Worm, Muſ. 10. 


Bolus candidus | Lipnicenſis, Schw. Foſſ. 397. Terra Pang | 


2 Schrod. 318. Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 265. Unicornu 
— 2 ,Schrod. 111. 318. Axungia Lune Chymicis, WHITE 
B 18 1 

This Bole is digg'd from the Earth at Gran in Hungary, and 
at Goltberg in Liege. 958 


It relieves and mitigates Pains of the Head, ſtrengthens 


the Brain, and is 23 efficacious in curing Dyſenteries, and 
the Fluor Albus. * : 
1 3 RUBRA Nos T RAS, Ind. Med. 21. FRENCH 
Dale confeſſes he knows nothing of this Bole. I take it to 
be the red French Bole, which is got in many Parts of France. 
Pomet gives the enſuing Account of the French Boles. . 
„The Bole which we ſell is found in ſeveral Parts of France, 
«© about Blois and Saumur, or Bourgogne, and which is of 
various Colours, as grey, red, and yellow. The Yellow is 
«© the moſt valuable, becauſe it paſſes the readieſt for Bole of 
the Levant, and becauſe it fits the Gilders beſt, 
„ As theſe Boles are the deareſt, becauſe of the Charge of 
“ tranſporting them to Paris from Blois and Saumur, we pre- 
cc fer that of Baville and other Places about Paris, becauſe the 
» ** Peaſants bring it us at a cheaper Rate than we can buy the 
e Other. The beſt is the cleaneſt, ſmootheſt, and well- colour d, 
'« of a light-yellowiſh Red, which, being taſted, ſeems to 
6 n Butter, in the Mouth. Its Thickneſs is known 
« by fticking to the Tongue. The counterfeit or adulte- 
e rate Bole is of a ſad-deep Red, ſandy, and gritty, being, 
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1 and aftringent, good againſt Fluxes and Gleets. It thickens 
thin Humours, reſiſts Putrefaction, and s poiſonous 
Bodies. It is likewiſe us'd in ſpitting of Blood, bleeding 
„ Wounds, and alſo to conſolidate broken Bones, and ſtrength- 
en weak Limbs. ” | — | 

Bol us Toccaviensrs,: Offic. Charlt. Fol. 5. Worm. 
Muf. 2. Bolus Hungaricus, Crato. Bolus Tokaikus, Schw. 

o. Bolus Pannonicus verus, Kentm. 7. TRANSYLVA- 

IAN BOLE. : £7 29d. CET" 

This Bole has all the Characteriſtics of the true Armenian 


Bile, and melts in the Mouth like Butter. It is digg d from 


the Earth in Tranſylvania near Tolai. 
It is highly celebrated as an efficacious Medicine in Catarrhs 


arid the Plague. It was firſt apply'd to medicinal Purpoſes by 


Crate, who prefers it to the Armenian Bole brought from 

Tiirky. I cannot determine whether it is really different from 

all the former or not. Dale. | 1 odd. 
'BoLus FABRIIIS. The ſame as Rubrica Fabrilts, which ſee. 


lows. _ . 1 
BOM RAX, Offic. Goffipium frve len, Ger. 753. Emac. 
gol. Ge ium fruteſcens annuum, Park. Theat. 1553. Goſ- 
mum fruteſcens, ſemine nigro, C. B. Pin. 430. Hon K Goſ- 
pium herbaceum, J. B. 1. 343. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1064. Tourn. 
. 101. Elem. Bot. 84. Boerh. Ind. A. 273. 5 2 ber- 
1 ſemine albo, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 517. CTI -BUSH. 
ale. 
The Cotton-buſh, or Shrub, grows to be a Yard high, or 
more, ſpread out into many Branches, with many brittle woody 


Stalks, on which 'grow Leaves, divided into five Segments, not 


much unlike the Leaves of Maple, ftanding on pretty long 
Foot-ftalks ; among theſe, on the Upper-part of the Branches, 
row the Flowers, of a pale-yellow Colour, with a purple 
ttom, in Shape like thoſe of Mallows, or the Small Holy-oak, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh or oval Capſulæ or Seed-veſlels, 
which, when ripe, open info three uſually, and ſometimes four 
Partitions, diſcovering the white ſoft Cotton, among which 
Hes dark-brown, longiſh, round Seed. 
Cotton is cultivated in Greece, Tarky, Sicily, and Malta. 
It flowers in Tune. | 
* The Seed, which is the only Part us'd, is of a balſamic Na- 
ture, us'd in Coughs, Shortneſs of Breath, and Soreneſs of the 
Lungs, cauſing Expectoration, and freeing them from tough 
Phlegm. It is alſo reſtringent, and good to ſtop Fluxes of all 
Sorts. Miller's Bot. OF. | | 
In the Shops the Seeds and Wool of this Shrub are us'd. 
The Wool burn'd, and reduc'd to Powder, ſtops the Ef- 
fuſion of Blood from Wounds, if put into them. Seeds 


are good for Diſorders of the Kidneys and Liver, but pre- 


judicial to the Head and Stomach. They are alſo eſteemed ex- 
cellent for thoſe who are afflicted with a Cough, or Difficulty 


of breathing. They are good for the Stone, yield a wholſome 
Nouriſhment, ſtrengthen the Conſtitution, and cure the Dyſen- 


tery ; for, by their lenitive Quality, they obtund the acrid and 
exulcerating Humours. Caſp. ws de Medic. offic. L. 2. 
C. 105. Oil expreſſed from the Seeds removes Spots of the 
Skin, and cures running Sores of the Head. Zacut. Luſitan. 
Prax.” Hift. L. 1. C. 2. in Obſ. In Egypt, according to 
Proſper Alpinus, they extract a Mucilage from the Seeds, juſt as 
they do from thoſe of the Fleabane and Quinces, which is of 


Uſe in burning Fevers, and corroſive Coughs. "They alſo re- 


ſtrain all immoderate Fluxes of the Menſes. Rein. Solenand. 


" Confil. Medic. 8. Se. 4. The Inhabitants of Malta fatten 


their Cattle with the Seeds of this Herb, which have a Tafte 
reſembling that of an Acorn. See Henr. Bunting. Itinerar. 
S. S. p. 6 95. See alſo Pliny, L. 12. C. 10 & 11. Theo- 
phraft. de Plantis, L. g. C. 4. Claud. Salma. ad Solin. p. 2. 
296. and 998. and Eraſm, Franciſc. Part. 1. p. 5 52. Bartbol. 

orn. Botanalog. 1 b 
© BOMBUS. Be. A Word made to imitate a Sound, 
by a Figure the Rhetoricians call Onomatopœia; a reſounding, 
zinging Noiſe, proceeding from Blaſts which break out of a nar- 


row Paſſage, and diffuſe themſelves abroad; but if thoſe Blaſts 


fall into a narrow Paſſage, and vent themſelves, as it were, 
thro* Chinks, there is heard a Stridor, . Now, or an 
Hiffing. In Coac. Bie iv dE x} ix 05 iy d, Jan,, = a 
be ing Noiſe, and Ringing in the Ears, in acute Diſs 
6 eaſes, is mortal. as : 1 8 
* BOMBYTLIUM. _ BCN is in Galen's Exe: 
gefis by à narrow-mouth*d Cup, or a Cover, fo call'd from its 


ringing Sound. The Word occurs, Lib. 3. de Morb. Hre, 


vuννε 2+ q h meoriviir, wi dy, SN i BeH 


#vevs opus. Let the Patient drink a little ſweet diluted Wine, 


not cold, out of a wide-mouth'd Bombylium. 5 
BOMB VX, Offic. Schrod: 5. 339. Goedart, 1. 112. T. 42. 
'Lift. Ed. Angl. 41. N. 32. Eruc. Ort. 1. p- 1. Aldrox. 
de Inſect. 27 . Jonſ. de Inſet. 114. The SILK-WORM. 


© This Inſect undergoes a frag and! ſurpriſing Metamor- 


Thel in the ſeveral Periods of its ce. This Animal, or 
Worm, is call'd Bogabyx in the Shops, and is produced from 


ſmall Eggs, batebed by the genial Heat of the ga 


Bor us Jupaicus. A Name for the Althea, Marſh-mal- 
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Spring of the Year. It feeds upon Mulberrycleaves 1 . be 
— at a State of Maturity. After this 2 uſually ye 
a ſmall Paper-bag, where they wrap themſelves up in a re 
Caſe, which, coming from their Mouths; is, without Interr * 
tion, carry d very often round them. This Caſe is ſometines of 
paliſh, and ſometimes of a yellowiſh Calour. In this Caf. * 
Coat, it remains wrapt up, till it is transform'd into it, (3 0 
ſalis or Aurelia, and a dead; but, at laſt, it Callie, for 
from its Coat in the Form of a Butterfly, with four Wir... 
and after a Copulation, which laſts for three Days, and — | 
immediately mortal to the Male, the Female lays a conſg...1 
Number o and dies likewiſe. The whole Worm the 
Silk, and the ſilken Coat or Covering, are us'd in Medicine 
. Silk- worms dry'd, and reduc'd to. a Powder, are, by ſome 
Cane to the Crown of the Head for removing Vertigos and 
onvullions. The Silk, and Caſe or Coat, are of a due Tem. 
perament between Heat and Cold, and corroborate and ecru 
the vital, natural, and animal Spirits. Dal: Schrader. 
N. B. We mult take care not to uſe the Coat or Caſe, it ; 
is either ſtain'd with their Excrements, or if the Aurelia g 
Worm remains dead in it. Dale. 

Silk yields by Diſtillation, a very good volatile Spirit any 
Salt ; which Spirit is ſaid to be the Gutte Goddardians, Ga 
dard's Drops, formerly ſo famous. 

BOMPOURNICEKEL. A Sort of very coarſe black Brea 
much us'd in W:/tphalia, on which Hof/man gives the following 
Diflertation.” THI 
isa Truth not to be call'd in queſtion, that the Bodies 
Animals, being inceſſantly and variouſly agitated by the He 
and perpetual Motion of their Fluids, do, by that very meany 
continually Joſe ſome of their Parts, and, conſequently, fly 
in need of a ſeaſonable Supply and Reparation of them. 

This Supply or Reparation is — — made by / 
ments, which nouriſh and ſupport our Bodies, and ſupply th 
Place of the waſted eliminated Humours, aſſuming their N 
tures, and transforming themſelves into Blood and Juices. þ 
of the ſeveral kinds of Aliment, ' Bread is the principal a 
moſt conſiderable ; for, according to {/fidorus, the Latin We 
Panis, which fignifies Bread, is derived from the Greet We 
la,, which imports as much as the Engliſh Exprbſnon, 4! 
all, Tis certain that Bread is, as it were, the Baſis of Foc 
and an univerſal Aliment, which is highly agreeable to the Ct 
ſtitution, and grateful to the ; and which has not a 
been daily us'd, but highly approv'd by moſt Nations of i 
World, from the very Infancy of Mankind to this preſentTia 
ſo that it is with Reaſon call'd the chief or principal of 4 
ments: And, indeed, all the farinaceous Grains, and the by 
prepar'd of them, contain Principles more ſimilar to out 
Juices, than any other Subſtances us'd in Food. 

For tis certain, that the Fluids of our Bodies are compt 
of Corpuſcles of widely different Figures and Bulks ; aud 
they contain, as we find from Chymical Proceſſes, 1 
Principles or Elements; Sulphur, for Inſtance, Oil, vl 
Salt, Mucilage, Earth, Water, and other Principles of 
Nature. The like Elementsare'contain'd in Bread; for, 
Diſtillation, it yields an oleous, and ſomewhat acid, N 
which, beſides other Subſtances, ſpeedily diſſolves Coral 
by a previous Digeſtion, pores a reddiſh Tincture, wi 
a Medicine of conſiderable Efficacy. Bread alſo yields a 
Quantity of an inflammable Oil, and a great deal of W 
da, As br ür thick aut muede Sabtnc ta 
lation. As for the thic mucilagi ce non 
it is obvious to our Senſes, without the Afiiſtance of Ot 
That it contains ſubtil ſpirituous Parts, of a comburny 
lity, is not only proved by the Authority of Sacred mn, 
by the Evidence of Senſe ; for the very Smell of Bread s f. 
ing, and Water prepar'd of Bread, eſpecially ou 
kind, is, by Phyſicians highly cr Ui a Liqur o 
leptic and cordial Quality. Its daily Uſe alſo 7 
conveys Strength and Nouriſhment to the Body. Hau 
Stomach is greatly delighted with this. Species of wy 
account of its mild and ſubtil Acid, by whoſe! * 
vent Force and Activity of the Menſtruum, 2pp"*% 
the Maceration and Digeſtion of Food, is highly inc 
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q ur furaceous Bread, becauſe it was not throughly purged 


{on the Bran, according to Aulus Gellius, L. 2. It 

will a L. 3. calls it Syncomifton, prepat d of unſifted 
ami | 

. b alſo called it 2 from the Greet Words 

ty, a Member, and ip, Strength, importing that it con- 

l Screpgt to the Members of the Body. See Petr. Fa- 


ie Ani L. 3, 


Panis ater. ; 


"Gino the Body, and rendering it ſtrong and robuſt : 
Ee efuraceous Bead was among the Greeks called 
ure rue, that is, Bread which contains a great deal of 
Nouriſhment 3 whercas, that which was made of Flour, or 
te fineſt Meal, was called 2\yoregperip3», or Bread which 
yel little Nouriſhment, according to Athenæus, in the above- 


bx were of a large and robuſt Make, and who were full 
Fleſh and Blood, only uſed the Coliphium, or coarſe Bread, 
Dinner, and at Supper Swines Fleſh, not boil'd, but a 
e roalted by the Fire: They alſo drank warm Water, not 
wy that they might receive the more Nouriſhment from their 
=6 and thick Food, but that they might alſo be the way 
Calble of the ſaturating and ms Quality of it. See Pe- 
wu ſaber, in the alove- mention d Book; as alſs Galen de Ali- 
as, and Arrianus, Lib. 3. Ferrius in Pliny informs us, 
kat the Roman People, for three hundred Years, uſed only the 
Bon of their Corn. See Fulvii Ur/ini Append. p. 316. For 
ks hard and firm Food generates Humours leſs fubje to 
muption, nouriſhes much more than that which is ſoft and 
z, leſiſts Hunger more powerfully, and produces Bodies fit- 
x for bearing Hardſhips and Injuries, and leſs ſubject to thoſe 
under which proceed from a Colliquation of the Blood ge- 
nally reſulting from its exceſſive Heat. | 
The Inhabitants of ae pr who are a hardy and robuſt 
e of People, capable of enduring the greateſt Fatigue, and 
roving the ſevereſt Hardſhips, are living Proofs of the ſalu- 
I Qualities of Bonpournickel, Tis remarkable that the 
halians are rarely attack'd by acute Fevers, and thoſe 
leaſes which proceed from an Ebullition of the Humours, 
2 certain malignant Colliquation of the Blood, and of the 


Nezſes which among them are of a cold and chronical 
ature, a — — to be aſcrib'd to the 8 of 
i Food, and Hardneſs of their Diet: For, when but a 
ul Quantity of ſuch Aliments as are diſpoſed and prepared 
a ſpeedy. ( tion is taken, the Humours undergo a low 
| leſs violent Fermentation: Hence an Exceſs of Heat is 
nted by the Coheſion of the viſcid Parts, Nor can the 
mours of the Body, which have acquir'd a firm and durable 
Mure, be eafily broken and deftroy'd by a ural 
| morboſe Ferment; and I am ly of Opinion, that 
il, ve maſterly Turn of Genius, the Evenneſ of Temper, and 
| happy Judgment of tranſacting Buſineſs, with which the 
Jhbalians are peculiarly bleſſed, as alſo their Promotions in 
wn Countries both in Church and State, preferable to 
Natives, are Circumſtances to be aſcribed party to their 
ation, and partly to their Method of living. are 
by qualified tor r and Induſtry, to which they are 
rd and habituated from their Infancy. Now, as People, 
21 leam to do ili, ſo, by Diligence 
ie honeſt Employments of Life, the Seeds of Vice, and 
Lworbitance of lawleſs Paſſions, are check'd in due Time. 
| the Method of living uſed by the Y/efphalians contri- 
ö bot a little to the Productiom of this happy Effet. Ari- 
L 1. Pol. 3, judiciouſly obſerves, that a Diverſity of 
and Aliment produces a proportionable Diverſity in the 


Ua vince there is a continual Commerce, and an inti- 
mon betw 

e and Moti 
Ul be 


1 


oP. 9. 
Panis impurus, impure Bread. See Hippocra- 


u kind of Bread was always highly eſteemed, both for 
the ſtronger Foods are not eaſily concocted; but that, when 


Book. For this Reaſon the Wreſtlers of old, whoſe - 


lements or Principles of which it is compoſed. But the 


# ud Moral of Men; nor is this aſſerted without a 


| Pains of the Head, and in Caſes where the 
pate ſtagnating Humours, | 


in coarſe Bread was ago. obſerved by 
affirms, That Baan 1 made of unſifted 


= Hes of te Irv. prhgrm 6 ich 


BOM 


courſe become lefs ſubjeQ to Diflipatian ; ſo that the ſpirituous 
Parts, being forc'd to the Centre, and render'd ſtronger by a 
9 Union, ate poſſeſſed of an uncommon Force and 
nergy. 1 
But 'ti not to be denied, that this groſs Food is leſs ſafe 
and ſalutary, for ſuch as have the Misfortune of weakly Con- 
ſtitutions, or thoſe who live a quiet and idle Life, or are not ac- 


. cuſtom'd to Labour. Hence Hippocrates, de Medicina priſc. 


juſtly obſerves, ** That the ſtronger Aliments, if ſubdued by 
* Nature, are excellent Nouriſhers; if not, they produce 
4 Pains, and cold Diſeaſes.” And Celſus informs us, That 


© concoRted, they nouriſh more than other Aliments.” 80 
that Labour and Motion are abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe 
who uſe ſtrong Aliments. Athletic Bodies, and ſuch as are 
accuſtom'd to Labour and Exerciſe, receive a more ſolid 
Nouriſhment than thoſe who are habituated to a calm and idle 
Life, in whom the Nutririon, and the Fat produc'd by it, 
are generally ſuſpected of being faulty; for tis the Motion 
and Circulation of the Blood, which * its internal Attrition, 
and elaſtic Force, reſolves, ſubdues, deterges, and converts 
the Particles of the Aliments into the Subſtance of our Bodies; 
whereas Reſt deſtroys Nutrition, and generates Obſtructions, 
which prove a fruitful Source of Diſeaſcs, and render the Ge- 
nius low and fluctuating. ; 

From what has been ſaid, I think it evidently appears, that 
the p< jy =o Bonpournickel is of a highly nouriſhing Qua- 
lity ; that this firm and ſtrong Species of Aliment, by 
which both their Bodies and Minds are recruited, may be more 
ſafely uſed, and produce more ſalutary Effects in theſe People, 
who are accuſtom'd to Labour, than a more delicate Diet can 
in thoſe who are habituated to Idleneſs. Beſides, if we will 
but take the Pains to put this Matter to the Teſt of Reaſon, 
many ſatisfactory Proofs of the Excellency of the 2 
Bread occur; for the Nature and Qualities of this groſs furfu- 
raceous Bread, are widely different from thoſe of that which 
is made of the fineſt Meal. The coarſe Meſiphalian Bread, 
upon Diſtillation, yields a very large Quantity of an empyreu- 
matic inflammable Oil. Bread indifferently tine, ſuch as that 
commonly called Second Bread, yields a moderate Quantity 
of a ſimilar Oil : But Bread of the fineſt Flour yields a very 
ſmall Quantity, or rather none at all of it. Beſides, Bran 
itſelf, upon Diſtillation, yields a large Quantity of Oil, pro- 
duced, in my Opinion, from the hard external Huſk, which is 
continually ated upon by the Warmth of the ambient At- 
moſphere. Now tis very well known, that a diſtill'd Oil is 
an active Principle, highly agreeable to our Conſtitutions, ſuit- 
ed to the Maſs of Blood; a Balſam, as it were, to the Humours, 
and a faithful Guardian of a due and natural Temperament. 
The Blood itſelf, upon Diſtillation, yields an inflammable Oil 
and the more it prongs of this oleaginous Principle, the greater 
Strength it ſupplies, and the more effectually it preſerves Life 
and Health. That diſtill'd Oils are the Repoſitory, and, as it 
were, the Matrix of a volatile Salt, with which the animal 
Kingdom abounds, is a Truth ſufficiently known to thoſe who 
have any tolerable Acquaintance with Chymiſtry. 

From "what has been ſaid, we may eaſily ſee, how much 
Bonpournickel is preferable to other Kinds of Bread. It may 
juſtly be called a medicinal Aliment, ſince, beſides that Quality 
by which it is ſo friendly to our Conſtitutions, it is poſſeſſed of 
another, by which it remarkably reſtores Strength, corrects a 
moiſt Intemperies, dries, defends from Putrefaction, and recruits. 


the ſpent and diflipated Spirits: For which Reaſon it may be ex- 


hibited as a Medicine, in Caſes where Strength is where 
the Force and due Texture of the Blood is deſtroy'd, and where 
a Diſſipation of Spirits is dreaded, either in Broth impregnated 
with Wine, Sugar, and Cinnamon, or in its own di 110 Wa- 
ter of a highly ſweet Taſte, which is excellent in Loſs of 
Strength, and phthiſical and hectical Diſorders, I need not, on this 
5 ô 5g mention its ar Uſe, when apply'd externally in 

tention is to diſſi- 


Laſtly, this coarſe Bread is poflels'd of a ſingular Quality not 


to be found in other Bread, ſince, notwithſtanding the Coarſe- 


neſs of its Texture, it renders the Belly ſoluble. This Virtue 
Hippocrates, who 


is purgative, 


«© whereas that which is purer, is proportionably leſs ſo ; and 


that which is pureſt of all, is ſo far from operating in this 


« way, that it renders People coſtive.” I am of 


that this purgative Quality is to be aſcribed to the rigid Texture 
and Fj woos pe 


which proves a quick and continual 
rm their excre» 


— 
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excellemt for reſtoring Strength, and recruiting the homogeneous Bonum may be taken abſolutely, or in itſelf, and comparat; } 
of i b I : in which Senſe it comprehends a leſs Evil. rely, 4 
gay” > Ir An * N * Te ; Epid. t. 88 02 bites. en. ** * K 
Take one Pound of the Bread bruis'd ; of the Juice of Cray- BONUS HENRICUS, Tera bona, Mereurialis, Ox 11 
ſiiſh, half a Pound x of May Dew, four Pounds ; of Rofe- Bonus Henricus, J. B. 2. 965. Ger. 259. Emac. 329, * a 
Water, four Ounces ; of Nutmegs, half an Ounce ; and Henricus, Tora bona, Chab. T Bonus Henricus * 4 
of Saffron, one Dram: Let the Whole be diſtil'd together Volck. 67. Bonus Henricus, fal o Mercurialis, Pharm. Edengh, 
in Balzeo Marie, applying a moderate Heat. | 4. Blitum Bonus Henricus dictum, Raii Hiſt, 1. 795. Blitzn 6 

70 DBM > | 8  perenne Bonus Henricus diftum, Synop. 64. Blitum perm, 

Thus a highly cordial Water is yielded, of a fragrant Smell, A facie, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 599. Atriplex Chenopodis 1 
grateful to the Stomach, and excellently calculated for allaying dis triangulo, Hort. Monſp. 29. Chenopodium folio trianguly, it of 
heRicd] -Heats ; for which Purpoſe half a Pint of it muſt be El. Bot. 406. Tourn. Inſt, 506. Dill. Cat. 65. Bank 50. 
taken daily, either by itſelf, or with Powder of calcin'd Hartſ= Lapathum un&uoſum, folio triangulo, C. B. 115. Lapathun 
hay! 16!  wnttuoſum, five Bonus Henricus, Park. 1226, * Herb 

Beſides, if a ſpirituous ſtomachic Water is deſired, this Bread Brit. 207. ENGLISH MERCURY. Dali. 
is to be diſtil'd with Rheniſh-wine, adding a ſufficient Quantity This Mercury has a thick, yellowiſh, perennial Root, wig 
of Nutmegs and Cinnamon. By this Proceſs a Water is yielded ſeveral Fibres ; the Leaves grow upon long Foot-ſtalks of a tri. 
which'is of fingular Service for ening the Stomach, when angular Shape, like Spinage, of a 4 Colour, feeling 
afflicted with an exceffive Relaxation, Vomiting, or Loſs of greaſy or unctuous in handling. The Stalks grow to be about 


a_ ' Beſides, the Spirit of this Bread when diftil'd ns 42 
2 e- 


etort, and well purg'd from its fetid Oil, is a ſudorific 
dicine agreeable enough to the human Conſtitution, and highly 


efficacious in removing Impurities of the Blood. If this Spirit 


is expoſed for ſome time to the Rays of the Sun, it afſumes a 
reddiſh Colour: The Virtues and Excellencies of this Spirit are 
more fully inſiſted on by Job. Tackius in Chryſog. Anim. Hoff 
man Obſ. Chym. | 
BON. The Coffee-tree, or JasMinoIDEs, which ſee. 
BONA, or BOONA, in Blancard, is the Bean, or Kid- 


ey-bean. 

BONASUS. A kind of wild Ox, as high as a Bull, and 
bigger than a common Ox. His Head and Neck are cover'd 
with great yellow Hairs, longer and ſofter than thoſe of a Horſe. 
His Horns are turned inward, fo that are no great Defence 
to him ; their Colour is a fine ſhining Black. The Hair of his 
Body is aſh-colour'd Grey, inclining to Red. His Skin is v 

„ and Proof againft Blows; and he lows like an Ox. He 
is found between Pæonia and Media, and lives among the 
Mountains. His Fleſh is very — Food. 

His Horns are aſtringent, ſudorific, and alexipharmac. Le- 
mery de Drogues. 

ww is explained by Rulandus vitteati I ſuppoſe 

ar 0 , 

g BONDUCH, Offic. Bonduch Indorum, Jonſ. Dendr. 300. 
Bonduch cinerea, folits longioribus, Act. Philoſ. Lond. N. 267, 
702. Bonduch vulgare majus polypbyllum, Plum. Nov. Gen. 
25. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 59. Bonduch Pianta Indians, Zan. 44. 
Benduch Indiana, Pon. teal. Bald. 32. Arbor exotica ſpinoſa, 
foltis lentiſci, C. B. Pin. 399. Rai Hiſt. 2. 1743. Herm. 
Muſ. 35. Arbor ſpinoſa Indica, muricatis ſiliguit, Park. 
Theat. 1551. Labus echinatus, or Bezoar Nuts, . Emac. 

1554. bus echinatus, fruttu cefio, foliis longioribus, Herm. 
Parad. Bat. Prod. 348. Cat. Jam. 144. Hift. 2. 41. Labus 

alius exoticus hirſutus cum piſo duro cinerei coloris, Chab. 92. 
Lebus * moIns cum piſo duro cinerei coloris, J. B. 1. 439. 
Acacia glorioſa, lentiſci foliis, ſpinoſa, flore ſpicato luteo, (figs 
magna miricata, Pluk. 4. Phytog. Tab. 2. Fig. 2. 
Caretti, Hort. Mal. 2. 35. Tab. 22. Inimbey Brafilienſibus, 
Marcg. 12. Inimbey Brafilianorum frutex N catus pla- 
tylobis echinoidibus, glycyrrhize foliis, Breyn. Prod. 1. 40. 
Inimboia frue Sylua de praya Luſitanis, Piſ. 95. (Ed. 1648.) 
Inimbey, Ejuſd. 205. (Ed. 1658.) Crifta pavonis glycyrrhize 
folio minor repens ſpinoſiſſima, fore . Iuteo ſpicato minimo, 
filiqua latyffima echinata, ſemine rotundo cinereo, lineis circulari- 
bits cintto majore, Breyn. Prod. 2. 38. Commel. Flor. Mal. 93. 
MOLUCCA NUT MARSAO, BEZOAR NUTS. 


It to a Man's Height, and is a Native of both Indies; 
the Parts in Uſe are the round Beans, which are of an Aſh-co- 
lour, white on the Inſide, extremely bitter, and taſteleſs. 

They are good in Hernias, diſcuſs Flatulencies, eaſe the 
Colic, comfort a weak Stomach, provoke the Menſes, and 
expel the Stone. Dale. | | ' | 

here is another rarer Species of it barely mentioned by 
pea under the Title of Bonduch Indorum, filiqua minime 
noa. f | FAT 
Aras ACIA. The fame as Laurus Alexandrina. See 
LAunus. Blancard. 2 9 | 5 

BONTIA. Barbados wild Olive vulgo. rode th 
It has a perſonated Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, whoſe 
upper Lip is ere, and the under Lip divided into three Parts. 

rom out of the Cup ariſes the Pointal, fixed like a Nail in the 
hinder Part of the Flower, which afterwards becomes an oval 
Fruit, which is ſoft, and full of Juice, in which is contained 
ohe oblong Seed, incloſed in a Nut of the ſame Form. Miller's 
Die. Lol. 24. r 5 0 

We find no Medicinal Virtues aſcribed to this Plant. . 

BONUM, 4e, xaa%, Good. It ſignifies in general 
what a Perſon ought to chuſe, do, or on which he may rely, 

according to Galen, Lib. 7. de Hippocr. et Platon. Decr. Cop. 2. 


- Fiſh that lives near the Shore. Its Fleſh is reckon'd amoi ce. 


5Aex ons ic ih , this is a cartilaginous Fiſk, 


June. The Leaves and Flowers are uſed. 


coguitur, Aldrov. Muſ. Metall. 
bier Borax, Worm. 21. Nitrum nativum 


a Foot high, with ſeveral of the like Leaves growing on them: 
and on their Tops Spikes of ſmall herbaceous Flowers, 


ong pri 

This Herb is of a deterſive cleanſing Quality The young 
Shoots, before they come to Seed, boiled as Spinage or Afpana- 
gus, are pleaſant to the Palate, cooling, foluble, and good for 
the Scurvy, and provoke Urine ; outwardly it is much uſed in 
8 and a Cataplaſm of the Leaves helps Pains of th 

ut. 
The only Officinal Preparation is the Mel Mercuriale, which 

mas : 


is thus 


Take of the Juice of Mercury, three Pounds ; of Honey 
two Pounds: Let them be depurated, and boiled up tigt 
ther, to the Conſiſtence of Honey. 


This is ſeldor uſed, except in Clyſters. 
BOOPS, Boax, Box, g, Baez, Bru. The Name of am 


Meats eaſy of Digeſtion, and is adviſed to ſick Perſons. It en; a 
deſcribed by Aldrovandus, Lib. 2. de Piſe. | IG 
BOOS thalaffiu, Bos GA ii, from Iaacur, the Sea, th wunde. 
 Genitive of gs baardwis, the Sea-cow. The Words are 1 Mill. 


Galen's Exegtfis on Flippocrates, which he expound | 
This Sort of Fiſhes Pliny, Lib. 9. Cap. 24. calls plani, a 
amongſt them he reckons the Sea-cow ; and fo does 2 
Lib. 5. Hit. Anim. Cap. by and Lib. 6. Cap. 12. w 
Pliny fays, calls all thoſe Kinds ot\«xn, ** cartilaginow, 
which are diſtinguiſhed from others by having a Cartilage inſte 
of a Spina, or Chine-bone of the Back. Foeſius. 
BORACO, Capiftrum Auri, the Bridle of Gold.” 1 
landus. See * Remarks on this Name under Bokax. 
BORADES&, Filings. Rulandus. 
BORAGO, Offic. Borrago, Park, Parad. 249. Ui 
515. Borrago hortenſis, or Garden Borage, Ger. 653. Ewa 
97. Rui Synop. 3. 228. Hiſt. Oxon. * 437. Borrags fur 
us cœruleit, J. B. 3. 574. Tourn. Inſt. 1 1. Boerh, Ind. 
188. Borrage floribus cœruleit & albis, Raii Hiſt, 1. % 
Bugloſſum latifolium, Borrago, C. B. Pin. 256. BORRAGI 


Dale. | 

The Root of e is thick, whitiſh, and but lit 
branched ; from which ſpring ſeveral large, long, and round 

een Leaves, wrinkled, rough, and even prickly in nano 

he Stalk likewiſe is rough and prickly, beſet with ſn 
Leaves, bearing many Flowers at the Top, which are of of 
ſingle Leaf cut into five ents, laid open like a tat 
a — blue Colour, with a black Umbo in the Middle, each 
which is ſucceeded by four brown angular Seeds, growing 1 
round Calyx. It 


ows in Gardens, but is found wb 

divers Places near Houſes, and upon Walls ; and 72 
to comfort | 
clancholy ; 
ine, 

and good 


= 
o 


The Leaves are accounted Cordial, 
Heart, and drive _ F _— o_ wm 
that Purpoſe,” the Tops are y put in 
Cool-tankards. They are likewiſe Alexipharmic, 


malignant Fevers. | 
"The Flowers are one of the four Cordial Power ; 
only Officinal tion is the Conſerve of the 
Miller's Bot. Of Ps”, e ; andM 
BORAKX. - A kind of Salt uſed in mechanic Arts 
dicine. It is thus diſtinguiſh'd: ' _ Tracer, 0 
Boras,' Chryſecolla faftitia, ſanterna Plinii & 14 p 
Borax, Charlt. Foſſ. 9. Doug]. Ind. 18. 


mods: 6 epertum durum, & ſpiſſum, ut Lapi 
oftmilri poſſi 5, Tincar «ſt 1 quo 7 
corum, Boran eqrundem Arabum, Venetits confi 
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| . Nitrum nativum ſciſfile durum, dir quo Venctiis Bo- 
l. 6 Kentm. Baba, Mayern. Syntag. 1. BO- 
| 19 14 Chry ſocolla is what comes from Armenia, and is of 
\ lively Leek-green. T he next in Goodneſs is the Macedonian, 
ind after this the Cyprian, of which Kind the pure is to be pre- 
ved; what has gathered Dirt and Stones is to be rejected. 
. The Manner of waſhing the Chry ſocolla is thus: Firſt, they 
heak it, and then put it into a Mortar, where, pouring in Wa- 
they rub the Chryſocolla well with their flat Hand againſt 
b Pelle 3 after this they let it alone to ſubſide, and then ſtrain 
? * of, This done, they pour freſh Water to it, and work it as 
fore, repeating the Operation till the Chryſocolla comes out 
pure and unmixed ; then they dry it in the Sun, and ſo lay it 
r Uſe. 
. bt they have a Mind to burn it, they do it in the follow- 
ith ing manner: Having pounded a ſufficient Quantity, they ſet 
kin a Pot upon the Coals, and proceed as has been directed in 


ri- 
ing other Caſes. | 
out  Chryſocolla exterges the Marks of Scars, and checks Excreſ- 
m; cences; it is of a cleanſing, aſtringent, and heating Quality; 
ing ud b a gentle Septic, with ſome Degree of Mordacity. It is 
ces rckon'd among thoſe _ which excite Vomiting, and en- 
knger Life. Baaſeorider, ib. 5. Cap. 104. 
ung Chryſocolla is a liquid Subſtance, which runs through a Vein 
ara a cf Gold, and is condenſed by the Cold of the Winter to the 
| {or Hardneſs of a Pumice-ſtone. The beſt is found in the Copper 
dine Mines, and the next in Goodneſs in the Silver Mines; they 
th meet with it alſo in the Lead Mines, and a baſer Sort in the 
Gold Mines. They have alſo a way of making Chryſocolla 
thick gificially in all theſe Metals, though much inferior to what 
grows naturally, by introducing into the Vein a gentle Current 
o Water during all the Winter, till the Month of June, which, 
oner In that and the next Month, drying up, leaves behind it the 
ee pocolla, which may be underſtood, from this manner of 


Produftion, to be no other than a putrid Vein. The native 
Chyſocolla is far different from this with reſpect to Hardneſs ; 
they call it Lutea, though they dye it alſo with an Herb of that 
ame, It is of the Nature of Wool or Flax to imbibe any 
uce, They pound it in a Mortar, then paſs it through a fine 
were; after this they grind it; and being thus reduced ſmaller, 
bey paſs it through the Sieve again; what will not go through 
pounded over again in the Mortar, and afterwards ground in 
he Mill, The | var is always diſpoſed into ſmall Veſſels 
ing], and macerated in Vinegar, to take off all Hardneſs ; 
kn pounded over again; and afterwards waſhed in Pans, and 
dined, After this they ſtain it with plumous Alum, and the 
ed Lutea before-mentioned ; and thus it is painted, before it 
nts. It matters much how bibulous and receptible it is; for 
it does not immediately take the Colour, they add to it Schy- 


de things to receive Colours. When the Painters have ſtain'd 
they call it Orobitis, and make two Sorts of it ; the Yellow 
Lata), which is kept for a Paint; and the Liquid, reſulting 
ma Diſſolution of the Globules by Sweat; both theſe Kinds 
made in Cyprus. 
The moſt valuable Chryſocolla is the Armenian, next to that 
Macedonian, but the largeſt comes from Spain. The ut- 
it that can be ſaid in its Commendation is, that it very nearly 
Frelents the Colour of a lively Corn-green. The Emperor 
m, in the Time of the public Shews, ordered the Area of 
Circle to be ſtrew'd with Chryſocolla, then enter'd himſelf, 
Pied in the ſame Colour, and after introducing a Rabble of 
Edunics, entertain'd them with his Dexterity in driving a 
not, They make three Kinds of Chryſocolla ; the rough, 
ich is valued at ſeven Libræ ; the middle Sort, valued at Fve 
* and the Attrita, called alſo the herbaceous, at thir- 
Venaru. 
The Uſe of Chryſocolla in Medicine is to cleanſe Wounds, 
b Mixed with Wax and Oil: As it is dry of itſelf, ſo it 
s and contracts. It is preſcribed alſo in the „ and 
napncea, being mixed with Honey. It provokes Vomiting, 
ban Ingredient in Collyria for Cicatrices of the Eyes, and 
hen Maſters for mitigating Pains, and inducing a Cicatrix. 
eam call the Chryſocolla, except the Oribitis, Ace/is. 
: ſmiths lay Claim to the Chryſocolla for ſoldering Gold, 
| Uſe it takes its Name, [xgv9%s, Gold, and aan, 
* Solder] and is ſo called by all who uſe it for the like 
* It is temper'd with Cyprian Verdegriſe, and the 
o a Boy, with an Addition of Nitre; they pound it with 
an Copper Peſtles in Cyprian Mortars ; we call it San- 
hg, 119 makes a Solder for that Gold which they call the 
% Which is known by its acquiring a Brightneſs by an 
u of Santerna, But what they call the Copperiſh, on 
ok contracts itſelf, and looks dull, and is difficult to 
1er d. For this Kind they make a Solder, conſiſting of 
dz ſeventh Part of Silver, added to the before-men- 
ad pounded together. Pliny, Lib. 33. Cap. 5- 


01. I. 


um and Turbyſtum, which are the Names of Drugs that diſ- 


dor of Chryſocolla are found among Metals, and theſe 


only are by ſome accounted proper Chryſocolla. But there is 2 
factitious Sort, which is prepared by pounding them with Boy's 
Urine in a Mortar of red Copper, with a Peſtle of the ſame 
Metal, in the Heat of the burning Sun. This is more medi- 
Cinal than the native Kinds, and makes an excellent Remedy 
for malignant Ulcers, either by itſelf, or mixed with proper In- 
3 Burning of it will diminiſh its pungent Quality. 

EAgineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 3. Aetius, Tetr. 1. Serm. 2. 
Cap. 81. + 

Borax is a barbarous Word Latinized, and now every-where 
uſed inſtead of Chryſocolla. The later Greeks alſo call it 
Pope 100, ( Borachion) as Myrepſus, in the Ointment dd il iar, 
<< of Citrons,” Number forty-two, where one of the Ingre- 
dients is a Quantity Ale BN, ** of the Borachian Stone,“ 
where you ſee that Chryſocolla is called a Stone. But Dioſco- 
rides makes it a Property of the beſt Chryſocolla to be without 
Stones; and fo the beſt Stone muſt not be at all tony, which is 
abſurd. But I have often wonder'd how both Greeks and La- 
tins of the later Ages came to uſe the Words Bog, and Bgdr, 
inſtead of Chryſocolla, They ſeem to have received them 
from none but the Arabians ; and yet theſe are no Arabic 
Words. Therefore a great Man happens to be miſtaken in his 
Notes upon Garcias, Cap. 35. Lib. 1. where he obſerves 
that Borax is a corrupt Word, and that we ought to ſay 
Baurac. This Baurac is indeed an Arabic Term, but never 
uſed for Chryſocolla, but for Nitrum, or Aphronitrum ; it is 
Avicenna's Word for Nitrum, for he calls Aphronitrum, Zebed 
Baurac, that is, Spuma Nitri. The Arabians ſometimes 
alſo uſe the Greek Word Nitron, but Chryſocolla they call 
Tincar. In a very antient Copy of Dioſcorides, Xgvoonome 
(Chryſocolla) is expounded, by the Arabian Glaſſer, Tincar va 
Lezac Alzeheb, ** Tincar, or the Solder or Conſolidation of 
Gold.” In the latter Explication the Greek Word x gvooxoxac 
is expreſſed, being no other than that by which Gold is ſol- 
der'd. But Zeheb is put for Deheb, for this is Auicenna's Word 
for Chryſocolla, as Lezac Aldeheb. This is the Chaldaic Name 
for Gold; for they alſo ſay 211, Dahab, inſtead of the Hy- 
brew 211, Zahab, Gold. -Braſſavolus, and others, obſerye, 
that Chryſocolla is called by the Arabians Capiſtrum Auri, 
<< the Bridle of Gold.” They were led into this Miſtake by 


the old Interpreter, who on the Word Tincar, in Avicenna, 


has theſe Words, et dicitur Capiſtrum Auri, and it is called 
„ the Bridle of Gold. In the Arabic it is, the Conſolida- 
<< tion or Soldering of Gold.” Avicenna uſes the Verb every- 
where as ſignifying to conglutinate and conjoin ſeparate Parts, 
in the ſame Senſe as the Greeks uſe ovynxoaagy and xoangr* 
whence xo0AArſixe paguara, conglutinating Medicines.” But 
the Letters of the Verb, with but one Apex more, ſignify fræ- 
nare, to bridle; whence is deriv'd the verbal Noun, ſigni- 
fying Frænum, Capiſtrum, a Bridle or Halter.“ This de- 
ceived the old Interpreter, who miſtook it for the other; and 
indeed it would be abſurd to call Chry ſocolla, which is the 
Cauſe of the Coheſion and Conglutination of Gold to Gold, 
the Bridle of Gold. 

The Arabians ſeem to acknowledge ſome Relation between 
the Chryſocolla and Nitre, that is, Baurac ; for Serapion, in 
his Chapter of Chryſocolla, Cap. 413. writes, that the Tincar 
was a kind of Salt, and had ſome Taſte of Nitre, that is, of 
Baurac. Alſo in his Chapter of Nitre, . ſpeaking according to 
the Opinion of Rhaſis, he ſays, there is a kind of Nitrum, or 
Aphronitrum, whence is the Tincar, that is, the Chryſocolla. 
However it be, I do not in the leaſt doubt, but from this Ara- 
bic Word Baurac, or Borac, which is Nitre, the Barbarians 
form'd their Borax to ſignify Chryſocolla, Thus from the Ara- 
bian Sandarac we know they made their Sandarax, and 
Beprixy ( Bernice) they chang'd to Vernix, though to quite a 
different Senſe from what the Greeks put upon their Bernice. 

That the Arabians will have ſome Reſemblance between the 
Chryſocolla, commonly called Borax, and Nitre, which they 
call Baurac, muſt perhaps be underſtood of that factitious kind 
of Chryſocolla, which is commonly made of plumous Alum 
and Sal Ammoniac ; and therefore Serapion reckons the Chryſo- 
colla among the kinds of Salt. 

Borax, in Albertus Magnus, is alſo the Name of a Stone found 
in the Head of a Toad ; but no Credit is to be given to that 
Author. Salmaſius de Homonym, Hyl. Iatr. Cap. 121. © 

Ariſtotle, in his Book mTigi bavuas. x, H, ſpeaks of 
Demoneſus, an Iſland over-againſt Chalcedon, which produced 
Chryſocolla, the fineft Sort of which was valued at its Weight 
in Gold, being a Remedy for the Eyes. 1dem, Plinianæ Exer- 


citationes. 


Mr. Geoffroy gives the following Account of Borax. 


Borax is a Salt, whoſe Compoſition, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, is but little known. Natural Hiſtory, as well antient as 
modern, affords us but little Light or Information concerning 
this ' ſtrange Salt; and from what we can learn of it from 
thence, we are not ſufficiently inſtructed to conclude, that it 
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> the true Chryſocolla df the Antients, though the Spamards, 
ho work in the Mines of Chili, the YVenetians, and other Mo- 

Tens Al ie it that Name, which they found in antient Na- 

tural Hiſtory. | | 

Pliny, ſpeaking of the Chryſocolla of his Time, divides it in- 
to tne Kia z the native, Ihich was taken out of the Mines 
of Copper ; and the factitious, which was made by ſtirring and 
beating the Urine of young Children in Mortars of Copper. 
See above. | 

Paul Herman, in his Materia Medica, Straſbourg 1706. 
ſays, that they make Borax in the Zaft-Indies of a nitrous 
Earth, which, after they have calcin'd, and reduced it to Pow- 
der, they boil and make thereof a ſtrong Lixivium; this they 
afterwards expoſe to the Air, in order to make it run into 
Cryſtals; that this Salt never comes to a greater Perfection in 
that Country; and that it is in the Places whither it is tranſ- 

rted that they purify it. 

By theſe two Deſcriptions, and eſpecially Pliny*s, it appears, 

t we are at a Loſs for the true Borax at preſent z for, in the 
Eſſays which I made on the Solution of this Salt in Water 
without Addition, I could never find a ſingle Atom of Copper, 
whereas there ought to have been a conſiderable Quantity, had 
it been the Chryſocolla of Pliny. 

Nor had I any more Reaſon, from what I could diſcover, to 
think that it might be made of a nitrous Earth, taken in the 
Senſe, and according to the Properties of our Nitre at preſent, 
becauſe it cryſtallized in a different manner, and fuſed upon 
Coal. But if M. Herman, by his Indian Nitre, means the 
Nitre of Agra, and ſome other Places in the Eaft-Intlies, which 
is a Natrum, and conſequently a ſtrong Alkali, Borax would be 
an alcaline Salt of much greater Penetration, and of a much 
more acrimonious Taſte than we find it, unleſs they have a way 
in making this Salt, to add to the Natron ſome ſweetening Sub- 
ſtance to take off the Acrimony, and ſo make an imperfect Sal 
Salſum, in which the Alcali is predominant. 

My late Brother, in the Lectures which he read at the Royal 
College upon the Materia Medica, and after the Peruſal of 
— 2 of a German Traveller called M. Narglin, a 
good Naturaliſt, who had made many Eſſays upon that Salt, 
boch in the Indies, and at Venice, where it was formerly puri- 
fy'd, tells us, ** That Borax was produced in ſeveral Parts of the 

* Eaft-Indies, but moſt plentifully in the Dominions of the 
«© Great Mogul, and in Perfia ; that, in ſeveral Places of thoſe 
«© two Countries, there flow'd gently from different Mines, 
<< but principally from thoſe of Copper, a ſalt Water, muddy 
ec and greeniſh, which was carefully preſerved ; that, after it 
<c was evaporated to a certain Conſiſtence, they poured it into 
4e Pits ſunk in the Earth, and lined with a Paſte compoſed of 
<< the Mud depoſited from the ſame mineral Sources, and the 
% Fat of Animals; that they laid over theſe Pits a Cover of a 
<« convenient Thickneſs, made of the ſame Paſte ; that at the 
End of ſome Months they open'd them, where they would 
C find the Water partly evaporated, and the Salt of the Borax 
2 llized ; that they took theſe Cryſtals out of that fat 
«© Mud, with which they were till mix'd or cover'd, and in 
c that Condition they were brought to us from the Indies.“ 
Our Merchants import Borax alſo from China, where it coſts 


little; which makes it probable, that this kind of Salt is natural 


to that Country, or at leaſt very eaſy to make. | 
Theſe different Boraxes are at preſent refined in Holland; 
but the way of doing it is not a Secret known only to the 
Dutch, for there is a private Gentleman in the Fauxbourg St. 
Antoine, who did refine it, and deliver it to the Merchants as 
fine and as pure as that of Holland. In this State of perfect 


Purification it is tranſparent like Rock-cryſtal. 


While it is rough, or in the ſame State in which it was im- 
ported from the Indies, its Cryſtals are commonly of the Bigneſs 
of Haſel-nuts, of a greeniſh Colour, dirty, and obſcure, like 
the Lare-ſtone of China, or of a paliſh Green like the Jade [a 
fort of precious Stone]. are full of Impurities, and mix'd 
with Earth, and bedaub'd with a fat Subſtance, which is per- 
baps that of the Paſte ſpoken of before, or ſome other Fat with 
which they were cover'd, in order to prevent their running into 
a Calx, or being reduced to a Powder during their Carriage in 
theſe hot Countries. For we know, that Borax is eaſily cal- 
cin'd in the Air, as ſoon as it has been waſhed in cold Water, 
and cleared of its unctuous Envelopement, which whitens the 
Water, and diſſolves in it like Soap. Tx 
The Cryſtals of this Salt have the Figure of an oblique Priſm, 
with fix Faces, whoſe Baſe has ſix Sides, of which thoſe oppoſite 
to each other are equal and parallel. The greateſt Diameter or 
of the Baſe is almoſt double, and ſometimes more than 
double its Breadth. What is ſingular in theſe Cryſtals is, that if 
we conſider the two oppoſite Planes, which may reciprocally ſerve 
for a Bafe, we ſhall perceive a ſmall Side of that Plane flatten'd 
throughout its whole Length; and ſometimes alſo the acute 
adjacent Angle, and the two Sides, one in each Plane, thus flat- 
ten'd, are ſo ſituated, as to be diametrically gppolite, Though 
this be not exactly true in all theſe C we may yet per- 


* 


either alone, or with other ſuitable Ingredients, for 11" 


mended alſo ior the Itch, and in Coſmetics. The UW 
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ceive, that they for the moſt part reſemble that Fours 
greateſt Diameter of the Baſe of the largeſt that I could $14 
about ten or twelve Lines; and the leaſt Diameter, or .1* 
meaſures the "Thickneſs, five or ſix Lines. The Lens 
always proportion'd to the Greatneſs of the Baſe : 6 
the greateſt Diameter of whoſe Baſe is but eight Lines, gu.” 
thirteen or fourteen Lines in Height, whereas another by 
greateſt Diameter of whoſe Baſe is twelve Lines, ſhall”, ü 
ten Lines of Height, Fe but 

There are ſome Cryſtals which come very ſhort of that & 
and even ſome which are no bigger than Grains of Millet. . 

As it is very probable, that this Salt was form'd in a troubl 
2 —_—_ 7 3 33 find in diſſolving it a — 

al of groſs Earth, or Sand; and its greeniſh | 
if © be cryſtallized anew. N our lappean, 
his is all that I have to ſay concerning the ext : 

and Figure of Borax ; as to td — nd Pha : 
which has been the Object of the Inquiries of the moſt Pats 
the Chymiſts of Europe, I can ſpeak no more than by Cork 
Cure. Becher ſeems to have known the Compoſition «4h 
Salt, if he did not ſpeak at random in his Phyſica Hang 
and his Alphabetum Minerale, where he ſays, “ That the — 
« yerſal Acid, in diſſolving a Stone, or fuſile Earh, | 
«© Borax; as it forms Alum, when it meets with an E 
J ay Lime.” . W 7 

e ſhall, perhaps, one Day or other, diſcover . 
Subſtances where we never ſulpectel it could have 9 l 
have found Glauber's Salt, and vitriolated Tartar, in mine 
Waters, Plants, and other natural compounded Bodies, | 

M. Homberg believ'd, that Borax was a mineral urinous Sal 7 
M. Lemery the elder thought it had the Qualities of a ne. t 
tral Salt, which neither fermented with Acids nor Alcalles ; xn f 
in the laſt Place, M. Lemery defin'd it to be a Sal Alcal, 1 b 
cauſe it precipitates the metallic Earth of Vitriok, and the Far | 
of Alum, almoſt as readily as Salt of Tartar does it. He . 
ſhewn alſo, that Borax is ſublimed not only with a vitrioli fe Af 
Acid, but with other mineral Acids, and with white Vitrio 
Memaires de ! Acad. Roy. des Scienc. 17 32. 

5 4 diſtinguiſhing Properties of Borax are principal 
. 

I. Its Form and Appearance, as brought to us from the Laff 
Indies, which is that of dirty Lumps, or a coarſe, ſaline, a 
— rn, 5 ara Subſtance, mixed with much unctuous, earth 
and ſtony Matter ; and in this State it is commonly called Tin 
cal, or Tincar. 

2. Its pure and entire Cryſtals, when refined, being oQzom 
Priſms very finely cut, though ſeldom obtained perfect in fl 
ordinary way of refining it. | 

3. Its particular Taſte, not eaſy to be deſcribed, as bei 
ſweetiſh, ſharpiſh, and ſomewhat urinous or lixivious. 

4. Its Property of ſoldering Metals, or making them el 
2 or take hold of each other, more particularly the Part 

4 Its making an excellent Flux for Metals and certain Ore 
and, by being melted with a proper Proportion of Sand or Fl 
turning, in a very ſhort time, to a hard Glaſs, capable of a 
ting common Glaſs almoſt like a Diamond. 

6. Its extremely vitreſcible Nature, ſo as by itſelf, wit 
moderate Heat, and in a few Minutes time, to become in 
and permanent Glaſs. | | 

The Uſe of Borax in Medicine is that of an inciſive and# 
rient Salt, by virtue of which it is effectual againſt Dill 
which proceed from an Inſpiſſation of the Humours, and 
ſtructions thence ariſing, acting at the ſame time againk! 
Acid, without exciting any Motion. The Doſe is an em 
Dram. It is __ by ſome to have a ſpecific, emmenag% 
cal, and expulſive Virtue, which may probably be derived in 
the aforeſaid inciſive, deobſtruent, and aperitive Qualit 
However, its Stimulus does not ſeem ſtrong enough to bet 
pended upon for preſent Relief in a difficult Birth, unleß l 
join'd with ſome other Ingredients, that are of more E 
their volatile Stimulus. For this Reaſon Borax is com 
given in Powder mixed with Saffron, Myrrh, Oil of Cinnm 
Caſtor, the volatile Salt of Amber, and other Powders of 
Efficacy, in promoting the Birth, and facilitating Do 
Some adviſe a few Grains of it to be taken in a * 
as a Provocative to Venery, eſpecially to thoſe whom pas 
Eggs alone have a good Effect upon. 2 

Borax calcin'd is reckon'd of ſpeciſic Virtue in Flur 
Belly, or the Semen, becauſe it is a ſort of ſtyptic Bart q 
| 


S. Pere. ee 


Doſe is ſrom à Scruple to half a Dram, in Conſerve 9! 


the Bone of the Cuttlefiſh, or toaſted Nutrneg. 1 
Outwardly it is apply'd, though but ſeldom, to . 
car nous and | Excreſcences in ſordid Ulcers ; it b 


Borax in ſuch Caſes may reaſonably be expected from * 
inciſive; and reſolving Qualities, which cauſe it to be 
into the Unguentum Citreum, which is recomment | 


* 
- 
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king the Skin ſmooth, and free from Aſperities. Its ſapona- 
Sous, abſterſive Virtue, for the Purpoſes aforeſaid, may perhaps 
more juſtl be expected from Borax in its crude State, as it is 

in India; tho', according to Garcias, it is ſeldom uſed by 
de Indian Phyſicians, unleſs for the Itch. The Pulvis Diabo- 
it Mynſichti has Borax for its Baſis, and ſtimulating Aroma- 
tics and Abſorbents for Acceſſories. The Doſe is to a Dram 
it for Women in Labour, to facilitate the Birth, and to expel the 

Gcundines, and dead F cetus. 

1 As Examples of the Methods of preſcribing Borax, I ſhall 


ve the Pulvis Emmenagogus of Fuller, and the Pulvis Diabora- 
od FULECLAS | 


ts, PuLvIs EMMENAGOGUs, Fulleri. 
Take of Venetian Borax, fifteen Grains; Myrrh, twelve 


m Grains ; Saffron, three Grains ; Oil of Cloves, one Drop : 
* Mix together, and make a Powder. 

; 1 This is to be taken twice a Day, and is recommended for 
nea, promoting the Menſes. | 

uni- 


Pu vis DriABORACIs, Mynſicbti. 


h f Take of Venetian Borax, an Ounce and a half; Caſſia Lig- 

nea, and Oriental Saffron, each three Drams ; Savin-wood, 
x in white Amber prepared, each a Dram and a half ; Bone 
Is Wo of a Stag's Heart ; Miſleto, Flowers of the Wall-flower, 
ine each a Dram: Mix, and make a Powder. The Caſſia Lig- 
nea, Savin-wood, Miſleto, the Bone of a Stag's Heart, 
the Saffron, and Flowers dried, are to be powder'd toge- 
ther ; and ſo are the Amber and Borax ; and then all are 
to be mix'd together. 


I is recommended for promoting Delivery, and expelling 
de After-birth ; and is ſaid to be a good Emmenagogue. 
BORBONICUS, Borbonenſis. A -patronymic Epithet of 
P hot Springs, commonly call'd the Waters of Bourbon. 
oftellus. 
RBORODES, poeBogud'ts, muddy, dirty, earthy, fecu- 
ent, BogBoead'ss vor, is dirty, feculent Pus, Hip. Prognoſtic. 
wd Aþb. 44. Lib. 7. and Coac. Bogpopud'ess od hui are muddy, 
cathy Smells, Lib. e , yupar. BorBopwd'rs ex are 
muddy, feculent Urines.” Galen. Comment. ad Aph. 69. 


A 4. RY 
BORBORYGMUS, BogBoguyjis. A rumbling Noiſe, ex- 
ited by Wind, mix'd with ſome Degree of Humidity. Galen, 
this Comment on the ſeventy-third Aphoriſm of Book 4. ſays 
lat Birborygmus is the Noiſe of a Flatus, not very loud, nor 
ts, with a moderate Degree of Humidity, deſcending to the 
leor Parts. And, Lib. 3. Symptom. Cauſ. Cap. 7. * a Bor- 
boygmus is a murmuring Sound, excited by Humidities con- 
uin d in the Inteſtines, and is the Fore- runner of a humid 
etion: So Tumors about the Præcordia terminate in a 
Birborygmus, or Rumbling; the Flatulencies, together with 
tte Excrements and Urine, diſcharging themſelves principal- 
by Stool ; for ſuch is not barely a Sign of a Flatus, but 
lat it is mix'd with ſome Humour, or more ſolid Body.“ 
Morus v,, n= oy vamoodeiy A Rumbling in the 
Uypochondria, *” Coac. BogBoeiCer, and JreBoeBreilen, are 
Ken of the xozAin, „ Belly,“ when it rumbles, and is irrita- 
Ito Excretion, Lib. de Rat. Vict. in Morb, acut. AtaBogBo- 
l. Kain kj‘. JEavagdoro © The Belly rumbling, with 


"un Efforts to eaſe itſelf, ” Prorrhet. AraBogBopuCor]e 
Wee falt. „ The Hypochondria rumbling, and 
trated, Aph. 73. Lib. 4. TTBogBogdCew is alſo uſed, as, 
| daga pvoyuo, the Belly rumbling with Flatu- 
cles, Aretaus, Lib. 2. Cap. 6. de Cauſis & Signis acut. 
Ot e lei en Saber dels „% Who have a Rum- 
gn them when they drink,“ Coac. This fort of Noiſe 
mat is produced by treading in Mire, ggg, whence 
a ame. _ | 
as, Boreales Venti. The Northern Winds are of a 
a perament, and therefore the moſt wholſome of all 
A eſpecially to Bodies of a hot Complexion, and well 
1 Hes Fleſh. Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3. Cap. 163. 
the erved, that the North and Eaſt Winds bring with 

; rente Acid of the Air in great Abundance: Hence 
lc reaſonably be expected to be cold, a priori, as we 
* they are. In conſequence of this Cold, all Ten- 
an alcaline Putrefaction, and a Diſſolution of the 
F 5 deſtroy'd ; that is, all Contagion, in ſome 

nd. 2 the South Winds, as productive of Heat, in- 
* promote. 1 0 
yr =, May readily determine, what ſorts of Diſeaſes the 
33 is likely, in general, to produce; which are ſuch 
che pon an increaſed Rigidity of the Fibres, and a Viſci- 
al in Jus, the Conſequences of Cold. And, in Fact, 
dur; © Northern Climates, moſt Fevers, thoſe which 
6 of Winter more eſpecially, are accompanied with a 
Blood ; whereas very hot Countries are more 


ſubje& to Feyers attended with a Diſſolution of the Juices, tha 
is, peſtilential Diſorders. 


BORIDIA. A fort of ſalt Meat, prepared of a kind of ſmall 


Fiſh, and eaten raw. This, with other Pickles of the like 
Kind, are hurtful to the Stomach, hard of Digeſtion, and 
looſen the Belly. Oribaſus from Aenocrates, Med. Coll. Lib. 
2. Cap. 58. ad - x 5 | 

BORITTS. The Philoſopher's Stone, which melts the Cop- 
per of the wiſe Men, and renders it fluid like Water. 

BORIZA. The ſame as Lux ARTA, which ſee. 22 

BOROMETZ. See Acnus ScyTHICUs. See Acxus. 

BOROS, goes. Voracious, edacious. Hence 53 oe Bee, 
voracious Water, that is, Water which excites a good Appetite, 
Aph. 18. Lib. 6. Epid. Sect. 4. Galen ſays, ** All the Greeks, in 
«© our Part of Aſia, ſtill call great Eaters by the common Name 
of Bori.“ Bog, in the Ionic Dialect, for Boee, ſignifies Food, 
Lib. 1. Te yuveis. Boeg, in Heſychius, is expounded by 
Be, are, Tegan, Meat, Food, Aliment.” ö 

Caſtellus, by an egregious Blunder, calls this Borrhus, 
ger 

BOROZAIL, or the Zail of the E _—_— A Diſeaſe 
epidemic in the Countries about the River Senega. It princi- 
pally infeſts the Pudenda, but is different from the Lues Yenerea. 
'This owes its Riſe to immoderate Venery, to which they are 
very ſubject. This Diſtemper, in the Ile, is call'd Aſab; 
in the Women, A//abatus. Blancard. 

BORSELLA. An Inſtrument belonging to the Glaſſmakers, 
by which they contract or extend their Glaſs Veſſels, as they ſee 
—— Caſtellus. | 

BOS, Offic. Schrod. 5. 269. Schw. Quad. 63. Aldrov. de 
Quad. Biſul. 13. Geſn. de Quad. 25. Bos domeſticus, Jonſ. 
de Quad. 26. Charlt. Exer. 8. Raii Synop. A. 70. Mas Tau- 
rus. THE BULL. Dale. 

But Bos properly ſignifies a Cow, Bullock, Heifer, or any 
thing of the Neat Kind. 

Black Cattle, or Kine, as well as other Animals which 
feed on high Graſs and Herbs, during Winter, and the 
Beginning of Spring, are lean, and of bad Juice; but as the 
Summer comes forward, and the Graſs grows, they viſibly in- 
creaſe in Fleſh, and become of better Juice. But Animals 
which can eat tender Herbs, and ſhort Graſs, are beſt in the Be- 
ginning and Middle of Spring : Such are Sheep. The Beginning 
and Middle of Summer agree beſt with Goats, and their Fleſh 
is moſt wholſome when they can brouſe on the tender Shoots 
of all manner of Shrubs. 

Beef affords a good deal of Nouriſhment, and what is not 
eaſily diſſipated, but generates too thick a Blood, And if a 
Perſon be naturally of a melancholy 'Temperament, a plentiful 
feeding on Beef will bring upon him ſome melancholy Diſorder. 
As much as Beef ſurpaſſes Swines Fleſh in Solidity, ſo much 
does this latter exceed the other in Slimineſs of Subſtance, and 
yet is much eaſier of Concoction. Oribaſius, Med. Coll. Lib. 
2. Cap. 28. 

In a Reſolution of the:Stomach, by which it becomes incapa- 
ble of retaining the Food, Meats of a cold Quality, and ſuch 
as are difficult of Concoction, rather than eaſy to be corrupted, 
are to be preferr*d ; for which Reaſon many Perſons digeſt Beef, 
who can digeſt nothing elſe. Celſus, Lib. 4. Cap. 5. | 

The ſame Author adviſes Eating of a Bullock's Spleen, to 
thoſe who labour under a Hardnef: and Swelling of that Part, 
Lib. 4. Cap. 9. p 

The Marrow of young Bullocks is reckon'd, by Oribaſius, 
next in Goodneſs to that of Stags ; that of Bulls and Goats, he 
ſays, is more drying and acrimonious, and therefore not ſo fit 
as the others for diflolving a ſcirrhous Tumor or Hardneſs. De 
Virtut. Simpl. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 

The Fat of Beef is reckon'd among Sudorifics, by the ſame 
Author from Zopyrus, Med. Coll. Lib. 14. Cap. 56. 

The Dung of Bullocks, like their Food, has but little Varia- 
tion: It is of a drying Quality, and is alſo an Attractive. A 
Phyſician, of no mean Skill in his Profeſſion, uſed to cover up 
his Hydropical Patients with Cow-dung, and then expoſe them 
to the Sun, and by that means did much Good. He choſe the 
Dung in the Springtime, when it was moiſt, and the Cows 
were at Graſs : This he dried, and laid aſide for Uſe. He ap- 
plied the ſame, by way of Cataplaſm, to ſtrumous and all other 
hard Swellings. Aetius, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 2. Cap. 11 
Wich reſpect to the Ox-kind as an Aliment, it muſt be con- 
ſider'd, that Animals of this Species live on Graſs and Water 
only ; and that their habitual Exerciſe is very little, moſt of 
their Time being employ'd in Eating, Sleeping, and chewing 
the Cud ; unleſs when they are imprudently put upon hard*La- 
bour, as is the Cuſtom in ſome Countries. Hence their Fleſh 
is not render'd too hard by their habitual Exerciſe ; nor are their 
Salts highly exalted either by their Food or Motion. It muſt 
therefore be a very Aliment, under proper Management, 
when taken in due Quantities, and in proportion to the Exer- 
ciſe uſed by the Perſon who eats it. FORT Then 
But the Engliſb generally take care to abuſe the Gifts of Pro- 
vidence, in regard to this ſalutary Food; and with much _ 
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pofttrive to convert Beef, of itſelf a very nouriſhing and ſtrength- 
ening Aliment, into a Poiſon, rendering it hard, and, in 
Conſequence of that, indigeſtible, by laying it in Salt for many 
Days before they dreſs it ; not to mention, that it is even then 
frequently ſwallow'd half raw. The digeſtive Organs, there- 
fore, not being able to diſſolve this indurated Aliment, and con- 
vert it into good Chyle, many Particles, too large to circulate 
thro? the minute Veſſels of the Body, muſt ſtagnate in different 
Parts, and particularly in the Glands. Hence that Diſtemper 
which we call the Scurvy, the Source of innumerable Diſor- 
ders, both acute and chronical ; to which Sailors, on account of 
their ſalt Diet, are particularly ſubject. : | 

It is owing to this Error, more than to our Climate, that the 
Engliſh are remarkable for being melancholy and dejected, 
eſpecially in a rainy or cloudy Day, when the Atmoſphere is 
light, and the Elaſticity of the Air diminiſh'd ; for on theſe 

ns it is, that they appear gloomy. and unſociable, and 
are much inclined to find out a retired Place, where they may, 
without Diſturbance, put an End to their Lives: A Cuſtom too 
uent amongſt us, and which is peculiar to our own Coun- 

try ; for Self-murder is ſcarcely ever heard of abroad. 

The French, with reſpect to their manner of Diet, are more 

prudent than we. They boil their Beef well, unſalted, and 
make of it large Quantities of Soop and Boullies; adding to 
them a large Quantity of Vegetables, apd Salt as they like it; 
by which they avoid the Inconveniencies and Diſorders we 
voluntarily run into. Hence they are perpetually gay, and full 
of Spirits; and hence the Scurvy, and its Conſequences, are 
known in Fance to none but the Sailors. 
Beef; according to Hippocrates, de Diæta, Lib. 2. is a ſtrong 
Food, and binds the Belly, and is of difficult Concoction, be- 
cauſe the Animal abounds with thick Blood, and its Fleſh is 
heavy. In another Place, which is his Book de Rat. Vict. he 
ſays, that atrabilious Affections are exaſperated by eating of 
Beef; for its Nature is inſuperable, and it is not to be digeſted 
by every Stomach ; but it is beſt qualified for Concoction and 
Diftribaton when thoroughly boil'd, after it has been hung up 
for a good while. 

Simeon Sethi, giving us the Opinion of the Antients, writes, 
that Beef affords very firm Nouriſhment, and that the Blood 
generated of it is immoderately thick; for which Reaſon, in 
melancholy Conſtitutions, it cauſes various Diſeaſes of the ſame 
Kind. It is alſo very heavy of Digeſtion and Diſtribution ; but, 
if well concocted, is abundantly nutritive. If compared with 
Mutton, it is of a cold Nature, and generates melancholy 
Blood; but Broth made of it ſtops a Flux of the Belly pro- 
ceeding from yellow Bile. If any one deſires, or is compell'd, 
to feed on it, let him, if he be apprehenſive of any Harm from 
it, eat it corrected with Vinegar, Garlick, and Rue; but it 
only proves of bad Juice in the before-mention'd Caſes, and is 
a Remedy for a hot Stomach, and to thoſe who uſe much and 
continual Exerciſe. | 

From the Premiſes we learn, that Beef is better for ſtrong 
than weak Perſons ; for thoſe who uſe Exerciſes than the Seden- 
tary ; for thoſe who are in the Vigour of their Age, than for 
Children or aged Perſons ; and in the cold Seaſons of the Year, 
than in the hot. We ſee the Reaſon alſo, why Beef is call'd 
the Food of Heroes in Nennius; and why its Broth is good to 
top a Looſeneſs, that is, when the Diſeaſe requires a | 
of a glutinous Nature, that tempers Acrimony, and is a Vul- 
nerary ; and laftly, why it is hurtful to thoſe who are of a me- 
lancholy Habit of Body, if they feed too freely on it. If it be 
eaten, then, by thoſe who uſe much Exerciſe, and with Mode- 
ration, it will verify what Celſus ſays of it, Lib. 2. Cap. 24. 
which is, that it is good for the Stomach. 

The Fleſh of Bulls is inferior to that of Oxen in Wholſome- 
neſs; unleſs the Ox has been much inur'd to Labour, and his 
Fleſh by that means render'd dry and hard. The Fleſh of 
Oxen is alſo preferr'd to that of Cows. | 

The Smell of the Hide, but eſpecially old Leather made of 
it, burnt or ſinged, is commended for the Hyſteric Paſſion. 
The Tallow is of Service, where-ever Emollients are required. 
The 5 which is melted from the Hoofs, is more pene- 

g emollient, becauſe of finer Parts; but the Marrow 
exerts its emollient Virtue where- ever it is applied. That 
the Bones, calcin'd and pulveriz d, are ſaid to ſtrengthen the 
Bowels, to ſtop a Looſeneſs, and to be effectual againſt Worms 
and the Epilepſy, uſed either internally, or in Ointments or 
Plaiſters, muſt be underftood of ſuch Caſes where the Diſorder 
proceeds from an Exceſs of Humidity, or an Acid, and is to be 
ſubdued by Driers and Abſorbents. Some commend the Scrap- 
ings of a Bull's Horn, taken at the Time of his Coition, for 
the Epilepſy and Impotence ; but, ſuppoling it eaſy to be ob- 
tain d at ſuch a Juncture, it can no otherwiſe be effectual to 
theſe Purpoſes than as an Anti- acid, which acts by its volatile 


Alculine Salt. The Horns are alſo commended as proper for 


Suffumigation in peſtilential Times; but I much queſtion whe- 
ther the inſpir'd Fume, being of an alcaline Nature, would not 
more diſpoſe the -Humours to Putrefaftion. The Hoofs have 
an antepileptic Virtue, with the Limitations aforeſaid : Being 
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fried, and ſo taken, they may be of ſome Service in 20 N 
tery, where an alcaline, anti- acid, glutinous Faculty ig , 4 4 
The Talus of a Cow pulveriz'd, and drank in Wine jd "N 
mended by Fore/tus, as a Specific againſt Worms in the 1 
ſtines. "The Membrum genitalr, or Pizzle of a Bull — 
riz'd, or elſe a Decoction of the ſame, is reported — 
Deſire of Coition in Men, but an Abhorrence of the hn 
Women ; but Reaſon does not comprehend theſe Contrarieti :- 
nor Experience atteſt them. There is a Stone ſometimes fo * 
in the - —— this Animal, which is call'd Bezogr Boas 
nus, and Alcheron Lapis, by the Portugueſe Me ſans 4 N 
by the Arabians Haraczi, which is ac Cod a8 4 Vac, 
pharmac and antepileptic Virtue. But this Stone is not * 
confounded with the Bulitbum, or Ball, which i; ſometim 
found in the Stomach, and ſometimes in the Inteſtines of Fes 
Animal. Theſe are uſually call'd alſo T3phi Bevini, and cope 
of Hairs, which it gets off, by Licking, from its Body, and 
ſwallows ; where by degrees they concrete into a Ball which 
is commonly of the Colour of the Animals Hair. Sir Han 
Shane, in his Hiſtory of Famaica, ſays, that ſome give half 
Dram of it in Powder as an Aſtringent. "Theſe Balls haye forme. 
times a ſhining Cruſt over them, in which reſpec they imitat 
the true Bezoar-ſtone. ' "The Gall is fully treated on under the 
Article BiLis. The Spleen is not only commended in De. 
coctions, but for external Uſes, in Affections of the Spleen, 23 
Hardneſs, Inflammation, Pain, and Tumor. Paracelfu, 23 
Etmuller writes, has a remarkable Experiment of the Virtue e 
this Part, which he chopp'd into ſmall Bits, and boil'd in Wa- 
ter, for a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, and a Cachexy proceed 
ing from it. Reaſon does not comprehend this, but muſt iel 
to Experience. Etmuller goes on to tell us, that the Eſſence 
prepar'd with Spirit of Baum is commended in Obſtructions of 
the Menſes, and a Cachexy thence procceding. It may alk 
conveniently be mix'd with liquid Eflence of Steel, that it my 
be more appropriated to ſuch Caſes, and more eſpecially tot 
internal Parts, and principally to the Opening of the Obſtrudi 
ons and Oppilations of the Meſentery. D. Michaeli had fo 
compound Eſſence of Ox's Spleen mix'd with Eſſence of Steel 
which he uſed in a Suppreſſion of the Menſes, attended wit 
Pain. Some comment it to provoke an Appetite, The Sple: 
of an Ox, diſtil'd with Spirit of Wine, is recommended for (uu: + 
Infirmities of the Stomach. Thus far Etmuller ; but the Vi 
tue of this diſtil'd Liquor, I ſhould think, were owing to d 
Spirit of Wine, and that of the Eſſence to the other Ingredien 
rather than to any thing proceeding from the Spleen of theC 
In the Berlin Diſpenſatory there is a Medicine intituled, I 
tia Splenis Brvint, which is extracted from the Spleen of ayou 
Bull caſtrated, by means of Spirit of Wine, or of Baum, after 
has been cut into thin Slices, and macerated for ſome Days 
Spirit of Wine, ſaturated with Myrrh, or the Powder of Ang 
lica, and then dried in the open Air. 

The Liver of an Ox, dried and pulyeriz'd, is commended 
good in Fluxes of the Belly, and Hemorrhages. If it bek 
viceable in this Caſe, it acts as an abſorbing, alcaline Powde 
but then the Liver of other Animals will have the fame Et 
It is faid to be conducive in curing Infirmities of the Liver, 1 
Decoction be made of it, and other hepatic Plants; but I at 
bute ſuch Effects to thoſe Plants alone. 

The Dung of an Ox is deſervedly commended for its di 
ſive Virtue in external Applications. Hence it is uſed rect 
by way of Cataplaſm, in Inflammations, particularly the G 
as an approved Anodyne. Some mix with it Earth-wal 
and apply it to the Abdomen, in order to cure the Colic, 
diſcuſs 1 as alſo in the Aſcites, to repreſs the 
mor, and diſcuſs the Water ; for, next to human D | 
of an Ox is reckon'd the beſt for this Purpoſe. Etmui 
it is very effectually applied to dematous Tumors 1 I 
commended — a Suppreſſion of Urine, if applied u 
Pecten, and the Region of the Pubes. The common Pe 
give the expreſs'd Juice in Pains of the Colic ; and Et 
aſſerts, from certain rience, that it is not only 3 Pr 
Remedy in the Colic, but alſo in the Pleuriſy ; that 
Dung, in the ſame manner as of human ey, by rep 
Digeſtion and Sublimation, may be prepar'd the 2 
dentale, ſo call'd by Paracelſus, becauſe it exhales 3 * 
like Civet. Diaſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 73. ſays, that tel 
of an Ox that grazes, applied recent, mitigates the = 
tion of Wounds. It is wrapp'd, he ſays, in Leaves, aud 
in hot Aſhes, and then applied to the Place that at 4 
tion of it aſſwages the Pain of the Sciatica; that t 
Hardneſſes, Pain, and Strumæ, being anointed with 7 Abt 
in Vinegar; and that a Suffumigation of the Dung 9 
of this Species repreſſes the F — of the 4 
that the Smell of it, when kindled; drives away C 
theſe Paſſages, Matthiolus remarks: We are o 
that all Medicines of this Kind are accommodated 
4 Bodies of Ruſtics, ſuch as Diggers, Mowers, ®: 
% are inur d to Work which requires bodily Sire! 
« ſuch as theſe, when affected with ſcirrhous Tummy, 
ce plied by way of Cataplaſm, with Vinegar,” Vat 
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ne aſſures us, that the Dung of an Ox (or a Horſe) is of ex- 


X lent Uſe in a Gangrene, to preſerve the ſound Parts from 
(orruption : And, after him, Sylvius and Barbette, as they ſay, 
ue uſe of the fame Remedy, which they kept as a great 


. gart. But it is really a ſordid Medicine, hardly worthy of a 
a ſußcian, and to be left to the poor Commonalty, rather than 
1 obe recommended to the Rich and Noble, according to Heifter, 


- 4.92% | 
ou internally uſed, Etmuller ſays, cures the Gout, 
+ it be taken in the Month of May, and the Feet are bathed 
i while in it, and, after that, the Norimberg Plaiſter is applied 
nthem. Dioſcoridesſays, that a Bull's Urine, with Myrth, inftil'd 
0 the Ears, eaſes Pains thereof. Helmont propoſes, as an ap- 
W010 Remedy for the Stone, the Liquor that uſually fills the 
Plderofthe Fœtus ina Cow, drank every Morning. to the Quan- 
of about two Ounces, in a like Proportion of White · wine. 
Blood of a Bull, freſh-drawn, is reckon'd poiſonous, by 
cuſing 2 Difficulty ofBreathing, and Suffocation ; but Matthio- 
ly on Dioſcorides obſerves, that, except it be drank in great 
ities, and hot as it comes from the Veins, before it con- 
cetes, it does little or no Harm. This poiſonous Quality is not, 
never, confirm'd by later Experiments. But the Blood of Oxen 
nd Bulls is commended, as internally uſed, for the Dyſentery, 
n Exceſs of the Menſes, and other internal 1 and, 
kr Spitting of Blood, it is preſcribed to be taken in Vinegar, 
Externally it is effectual in diſcuſſing and mollifying Tumors, 
ul clearing the Face of Spots and Blemiſhes. Etmuller ſays, 
te Blood is hardly uſed, but in caſe of an Atrophy of the Limbs 
ad Joints, after great Wounds receciv'd ; and for Weakneſs 
nd Pains in the Members and Joints, which, being thruſt into 
be freſh Blood of an Ox, or a Dog newly kill'd, will be won- 
fully refreſh'd thereby, and render'd more pliable, and fit 
x Motion. The Blood of an Ox then, externally applied, 
p theſe Virtues in common with the Blood of other Animals; 
ich Virtues are derived from its ſaponaceous Nature, where- 
it is a Diſſolvent and Aperient, its native Heat promoting 
Operation. Internally taken, it is hurtful, by its natural Pro- 
; which cauſes jt to concrete in the Stomach, and renders it 
uperable by the vital Powers. Helmont 7 that the Blood of 
Bull is Poiſon, but not that of an Ox or Cow ; and aſſigns as 


venge, which impreſſes a Mark of Vengeance, and a powerful 
quturez on the Blood. Guainerius ſays, that not only the Blood 
2 Bull, but that of an old Ox, is poiſonous. Kiegar. 
BOSA. An Egyptian Word for a Mak, prepar'd of the Meal 
Panel, Hempſeed, and Water, of the ſame inebriating Vir- 
x the Assis, which ſee. | 
$0SCADES, Booxddns, An Epithet for Pigeons which 
Kin Towers, which ſome uſe to erect in the Fields. They 
otherwiſe call'd Agreſtes, wild, to diſtinguiſh them from 
Domeſtic, M xeJuxdiev, Galen, Lib. 2. de C. M. F. G. 
þ 10. Bernds is alſo a kind of dry Pitch, of a tenacious 
ulty, like Bird-lime. Gorræus. 42 

SALVIA. A kind of Sage which takes its Name 
** or Boſcus, a Wood, the Places where it grows. 
car, 


POSMOROS, or BOSPOROS, from B50x®, to feed, and 
kt, 2 Portion or Diviſion. A kind of Corn ſo call'd, be- 
leit is divided by the Teeth of the Mill, or by the Stone; 
*aule 1t is ſeparated from the Chaff by the 'T reading of the 
a, it may derive its Name from Bc, Dorice, Þ&s, an Ox; 
Ran, from B@s and THew,;to.paſs over. Blancard. 
WTAMUM. Waſh'd Lead. Rulandus: : | 
OTANE, 874m. AnHetb ; whence is derived . 
ANV. The Science relating to Herbs and Plants, for 
tl the Antients have no Name, as it was not in their Days 
© into a regular Science. 3 flow 143" 3611-1 | 
ne] proceed to the Hiſtory of Botany, it will be con- 
"to give an Explication of} the Botanical Terms com- 
Wd, which will ſave the Reader the Trouble of turnin 
' N Articles, in order to underſtand what will 
5 de + Ct Eond i ls TOW | 
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7 ging down in form of a Rope or Cat's Tail ; 


Cauſe the Fury of the Bull, dying with an eager Deſire of 
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the Male Flowers of the Mulberry, the Haſel, Walnut, and 
Oak. Theſe are alſo call'd Juli, and, in Engliſh, Kathins. 

APETALous FLOWERS. See FLos. 

APICEs, Summits, are thoſe Bodies which hang upon the 
Chives, or Threads, which generally ſurround the Pointals of 
Flowers, and contain the prolific Powder, which is analogous 
to the Male Sperm in Animals. 

ARBOR, a Tree, is defin'd to be a woody Plant of the largeſt 
Growth, whoſe Trunk is perennial and ſingle, and divided into 
many large Branches, which are again divided into ſmaller T wigs, 
on which the Leaves, Flowers, and Fruits, are produc'd. 

ARISTA is that ſharp-pointed Needle which ftands out from 
the Huſk or Covering of the Grain of Corn or Graſs, and is 
call'd Awn, or Beard: 

ARTICULATION is the Connexion of Parts that conſiſt of 
Joints or Knees, ſuch as the Pods of Birdsfoot, or French Ho- 
neyſuckle, which, when ripe, divide into ſo many Parts as 
there are Knees or Joints. 

Axis is a taper Column placed in the Centre of ſome Flow- 
ers or Katkins, about which the other Parts are diſpos'd. 


| B 

Bacca, a'Berry, a roundiſh Fruit, for the moſt part ſoft, 
containing one or more Seeds in a pulpy Subſtance. - 

BALAUSTIUM is the Cup of the F owet of the wild Pome- 
granate. | 

BARBUL x are the Half-flotets of compound Flowers. 

BivALvE : The Pods or Huſks of Plants, which open 
lengthways in two Parts, like the Shell of a Muſcle, are term'd 
Bivalve. 

BRACHIA are the Diviſion of the large Branches of Trees 
from the Trunk. . 

Bxyum. The Bryum, ot Bryon, is a fertile kind of Moſs, 
which differs from the Polytrichum by its ſmooth Calyptra, and 
from the Hypnum principally with reſpect to the Original of its 
Pedicles, which proceed from the Tops of the Stalks and 
Branches, or from the Radicles and annual Shoots, which, the 
former Year, were the Tops of the Stalks, and have not their 
lower Part incloſed in a ſquamous Sheath, like thoſe of the Hy- 


pnum. Add to theſe Characters, that its Stalks are, for the moſt 


part, ere, and leſs branch'd than thoſe of the Hypnum, and 
not trailing and creeping. The Calyptræ are ſituated ſometimes 
2 rly, ſometimes obliquely in the Head, and the 
veſſels, uſually part tranſverſly, ſometimes with an even; 

ſometimes with an indented Margin. | 

BuLBus: Bulbous Roots are fuch as conſiſt either of ſeveral 
Coats involving one another, or of ſeveral Scales lying one over 
another. The firſt of theſe is call'd a tunicated Root, (of this 
Sort is the Onion and Tulip) and the laſt is call'd a ſquamous 
(that is, a ſcaly) Root; of which ſort is the Lily and Martagon. 

Byssus. Byſſus is the loweſt, and a barren kind of 
Meſs, conſiſting of a very thin, and, to the naked Eye, im- 
perceptible ſort of Wool, which is produc'd from various Sub- 
ſtances, appearing ſometimes like a very fine Powder, ſometimes 
like Down, and frequently laſts for a conſiderable time, in which 
reſpe& it differs from the Fungus, as it does alſo in having no 
Head, or any other Reſemblance to the reſt of the Fungi. 


Cat TRA is the thin * Cover of ſome Seeds. 
CALYPTRA, a thin Cup, which covers the Heaus of ſome 
of the Moles. | | 
CaLyx, or Empalement, is generally underſtood to mean 


thoſe leſs tender Leaves, which cover the other Parts of the 


Flower. 


CAPILLAMENTS 'in Flowers are generally underſtood to 
mean the Chives which ſupport the Apices. | 
CAPITELLUM, the Head or Seed-veſſels, frequently ap- 
plied to Moſſes. 1 12 | , 
; CariTULUM-is the Head or Top of any Plant. 


Fare Huſk of a Plant, containing the 


: Canna is the concave Petal or Segment of a Butterfly 


flower, which reſembles the Keel or lower Part of a Boat. 


.Caupa, the Tail of a Leaf, is a Production of the middle 
Rib, connects the Leaf with the Stalk, after the manner 
1 edicle bn the n A dix of the 

running along, it, it is often call'd a wing'd Leaf. | 

18 is the. Trunk of a Tres. | 
* * (hy a Part of > Fae mor | the Nowifhnene. hom: 

Root, and copveying it into the other Parts with which it 
is elgath d, not having one Side diſtinguiſhable from the other. 
he Stalk of a Tres in call'd the Trunks and in Corn and Graſs 
itis.call'd the Had. 15005 
CAULIs PROCUMBENY, 2. procumbent or trailing Stalk, is 
that hich lies on the. Ground without emitting. Roots. 


ceping Stalk, is chat which lies vm che 


. CAULIS REPENS, aer talk, i: 
and Strawberry. + ade nods turn nt ore of 2H CP arty "Oat! 
CAvLis 8CANDENS, a climbing Stalk, is that which clitpbs 


by the Help of Tendrils, as the Vine and Briony. .. © 
10 A 
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Bell. Thoſe Flowers whoſe Edges 1 


— 


Ye 


Cavind YOLUBILIS, a twining Stalk, is that which twiſts 
about- any oy a 9 the Help of Tendcils, as the Hop, 
Kidney-bean, 

Exxxrx are the little Fibres of the Roots of Plants. 

CL Avicur vs, or Capreelus, (that is, Lendrils) is a Part of 


« Stalk, curling and laying hold on any adjacent Body, and is 
always produc” od at a Joint. Theſe are alſo call'd Claſpers. 


Coma is the Top of a Branch or Flower. 

. ConFERvaA. Tus Conferva i is a barren kind of oſs, de- 
ſtitute of little flowery Heads, and even of thoſe Boſſes and 
Tubercles, which ſome other Kinds are furniſh'd with inſtead of 
them, and conſiſting only of round, ſmooth, and uniform 
Leaves, or rather little Stalks, divided into fine Capillaments. 

Corus, a Cone, is the Fruit of the Pine, Fir, and Cedar. 
Convunus ſignifies a Cluſter of Flowers or Fruit ſtanding 
on Pedicles, which are difpofed in ſuch a manner as to form a 


Sphere ; of this ſort is the Ivy. 
CxENA, or crenated Leaves, are ſuch as are cut about the 


Edges into ſeveral obtuſe Segments. 
UBITVUsS, X Cubit, that is, a Foot and a half; ſo the 


Stalks of Plants are term'd Cubitalis, Bicubittalis, &c. accord- f 


ing to their Heig ht. 
Col Mus is . Stalk or Blade of Corn. 
CyLixpRus, that is, Cylinder; the Fruit of Plants are 


term'd Cylindrical, when e reſemble a Column. 
Cyrus is generally underſtood to mean the Flowers of the 


true Pomegranate; but, by ſome Writers, the Cups of Flowers, 
which expand after the ſame manner, are term'd Cra ferner 


D 


' DexrIcuLaTus, that i is, indented ;- thoſe Leaves of Plants 


Which are cut about the Edges into ſeveral Segments, more acute 


than the crenated Leaves, are term'd denticulated. 


DrerraTzp Leaves are compound Leaves divided into 


 feveral Parts, all of which meet together at the Tail, in form of 


2 Hand. 


Discus, the Diſk, is an Aggregate of Florets, forming, as 


which divides the 


it were, a plain Surface: 


- Drs$%EPIMENTUM is the thin 


_ ſeveral Cells in the Fruit of Plants. 


Ecninvus ; thoſe Plants, or Parts of Plants, which are befet 


| very cloſely with Spines, like » Hed , are term'd echinated. 


MARGINATUS ; thoſe Leaves of which are hollow'd 
at their Extremities, ſo as to form a Heart, are call'd . 


i 3 


EMBRYO is the tender Feaetus of the Plant. 


| + ExCHARA. The Eſchars is a fiony kind of Plant, Fen 
| what My aWebin ts Contexture; 


F 


FiMRRIA, Fri ringe; thoſe Parts of ra, or — ee 
Borders end in ſmall. Threads relemming fring d Ling are 
term'd fimbriated. 

1 PLANTS are ſuch whale. Stalks are hollow like 
a IPC. * 
Flos, that is, a Flower, is the Organs of Generation of both 
Sexes, adhering to a common Placenta, together with their 
common Coverings, or of either dex ſeparately, with its Proper 
Coverings, if it have any. 

The Flowers of Plants are diſtinguiſh'd by Botaniſts j in the 
nl manner. - 

Fros AMENT ACEUs, Amentaceous Fowers theſe are fc 
as are term'd Katkins. 

Fos Ab T Alus, Flowers without Petals; theſe are aach 
as have no other Covering to ths! Parts of Generation But the 


Calyx.” 


FLos CAMPANIFORMIS is fuch a ", Wing * Wende 
pread very wide, are term'd 


open bell-ſbap'd Flowers; but thoſe which are much ls fpread, 
are call'd tubulous bell-ſhap'd Flowers. 22 
Fros EanvoPuyuL fe fuch a Flower as is ſhap'd hike 
Clove-gillilower. A N70 * adm ; Wu 1214 1 A. 
7 is a we! 


pos· d of four Petals, eG i form 6f'# 
Multard;' nnd Wal Amen 2490 
Fx o Los cb, 4 floſculpus — that which # 
d of ſeveral Flolete, included in ohe ooh on 55 
©FLOS18FUNDIBUTA ROKMILS, a funnel wk 
which 9 Funnel. Of this ee 
leſſer Centsury, and many'others, n. 
FLos Tasia rus, 4 Lip hay d Flower, This is an irregular 
talous Flower, divided commonly into two Lips 
upper-Lip-is_call'd: ths: Creſt, and the unter one 4 
e th Creſts Ile ee the Style and Wie 
A & 5459937 59 8 n HA 
f. ot 


"Of ct Gr 


8 gaiſh it from the Leaf of a Flower, n h Pl 


| —_ 
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Fros LILIACEVs, a Lily-ſhap'd Flower, is general 
pos'd of fix Petals, which reſemble thoſe of the Li Ny 
fort are the Tulip and Aſphodel. " 
FLos MONOPETALUS,' a Flower compos'd of on 
All thoſe Flowers whoſe Petals are join'd at the Bode ; 
that they fall off entire, are term'd monopetalous Flow * | 
FLos MONOPETALUS ANQMALUS, an irregular Fl, a 
co of one Leaf. & 2 5 
LOS PAPILIONACEUS, A ilionaceous o 
Flower, is one which, in ſome . — — Th | K 
with its Wings expanded. It always conſiſts of theſe four Par 7 
the Standard, (or Vexillum) which is a large ere v 
. Petal ; the two Wings, (Aiæ) which compoſe the Sides: * A 


the Keel, (Carina) which is a concave Petal or ent, al 
ſembling che Keel of a Boat,; this is ſometimes entire, and, 4 
don times, it conſiſts of two Petals or Segments, adler — 
pretty cloſe together. Of this fore are de Bean, Fa, bi 

c. 


4 LOS PERSONAT US, a perſonated Flower, that is, an 

r monopetalous Flower, whoſe upper Part reſembles 

ks of Fowks.- Of this kind are the Snap-dragon, Toad-f 
and others. : 

FLOS PETALODES, a petalous Flower, that is, a Fly 
whoſe Organs of Genenition are ſurrounded with Leave; 
Petals. 

FLos POLYPETALUS, a poly -petalous Flower, that is 
Flower compos'd of ſeveral 2 or Petals. When th 

agree in Figure and Poſition, it is call'd a regular polypetal 
Flower 3 but when the Petals do not agree in Figure and P 
tion, it is call'd an irregular pol ous Flower. 

FLos RADIATVS, a radiated. Flower, conſiſts of two Part 
the Diſk, which is an Aggregate of Florets forming a p 
Surface, and the Rays, which are ſeveral — Mu 
the Diſk, in-form of a Star. Theſe. are call'd radiated diſo 
Flowers; but thoſe which have no ſuch Rays, are call'd nal 
diſcous F lowess. 

FLos ROSACE us, a roſe-ſhap'd Flower, that is, a Flo 
conſiſting of four os more Petals, which are plac'd circulaty 
form of a Roſe. 

FLos ROTATVUS, a Flower ir the Form of a Wheel. & 

are thoſe of Borrage, Anagallis, and Willow- weed. 

FLos $CORPIOIDES, that is, when the Flowers are ng! 

one Side of the Pedicle, which twiſts at the Top in form « 
Scorpion's Tail. Of this fort is the Heliotropium. 
'- FLosS $SEMIFLOSCULOSUS, à femifloſculous Flower; thi 
5 of ſeveral Semiflorets, included in one com 
Pros sricArus, a ſpik'd Flower, is that whoſe Fl 
are ſet thick on the Pedicle, in fuch a manner as to form 
acute Cone. 

Fos STAMINEUS, a ſtamineous Flower, is that 

ompos d of many Chives included in a Calyx, having o 
>» 4 Of this ſort is the Biſtort and Sparganium. 

Fos srEAIIIs, barren Flowers; theſe have no Em 

to them; ſo are call'd Male F lowers, and Falſe Flo 
Of this kind are the Melon and Gourd. 
Flos vsERTICILLATVUs; that is, a whorle-ſhap'd Flo 
Theſe Flowers grow 7 united, heady the Stalk 
feveral Joints: MD 244 
* at UMBELLATUS, an umbellated Flowers is, when 
of. the Stalk or Branch is divided into ſeveral 
—.— or Rays, beginning from the fame Point, and open 
ſuch 4 as to form a kind of inverted Cone, — 
brella. When the Pedicles, into which the Stalk is di 
are ſubdivided into others of the ſame Form, 3 er. 
Flowers are diſpoſed, the firſt Order is call d Rays, the 
Pedicles That Umbel which conſiſts of Pedicles only, 5 
» ſingle Umbel ; that which js-tompoſed both of Rays an 
, 4s:rall'd a compbund Umbel;.- of 

— URUCEOLAT Us," or Pitoher-ſhap'd Flower 
fort ate the Arbutus and 

Fol lun, a Leaf, is a Part of a Plant, abend in | 
and Breadth in ſuch a manner as to have one Side duunge 
able from the other. This is rd i in Latin Folium, 


* 
** 


o Form eg ALATUM; a- winged” Leaf, is, "ab: it war *. 
poſed of ſeveral pinnated Leaves. 
.'Foirum ANGULATUM,! an angular Leah: 
Margin i is cut into ſeveral Angles. "Y * 
Fotiuvm Wimmer pon nd an car d Lui, is ob 
Baſe, mext'dH6 Poedicle, is indented, ſomewhat roſe 
Ear, 20000 Wan a: ner GH * 


Fol tun COMPOSIT UM, a compound Leaf, 5 by 
is divided into feverst — ps — telembling a fun fle wy 
For jus ChayATOM;: 


Leaf, is that Wi 


into feveriFobrafe Segment. . 
Form rr PUN, 2 digicated Leaf, whe 1 
Leaf, dividewinto- feverat Parte; alt of which an 

the Þ eee ene e 
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fol 10 M HEPTAFOLIATUM, a heptafoliated Leaf, is a 


B O'T 


Plants; thoſe whoſe Roots continue two Years, are term'd 


" vated Leaf, conliſting of ſeven Fingers. | biennial Plants; and thoſe whoſe Roots continue many Years, 
J Tortur INTEGRUM, an entire Leaf, is that which has no are term'd perennial Plants. | 1 
; won on the Edges. + he eh HyPprxUM, The Flypnum is a fertile kind of IHhfs, furniſh'd 
* FoLrUM LACINIATUM, a jagged Leaf, is that which is with uniform calyptrated Heads {Cupituli; ) ; the Calyptræ, for 
1; about the Edges into ſeveral deep Portions, .in an irregular the moſt part, being ſituated obliquely on them. The Capitella 
* * i | | | fall off tranſverſly, ſometimes with an even, and ſometimes 
for tu PENNATUM, 2 pennated Leaf, is a compound with an indented Margin. The Pedicles, which, for the moſt 
loot lf divided into ſeveral Parts, each of which is call'd a Lobe, part, are pretty long, proceed from the Sinuſes of the Leaves, 
tterſ along the middle Rib, either — or by Pairs. and ſhoot, along by the little Stalks and Branches, and have 
Par ben the middle Rib is terminated by an odd Lobe, it is call'd their loweſt Part incloſed in a ſquamous Sheath, which is differ- 
ent WY © vnequal pennated Leaf; and when it is not terminated by an ent from the Leaves, To theſe Characters we may add, that 
=” Lobe, it is term'd an equal pennated Leaf. When the Lobes the Stalks are, for the moſt . ſet at a wider Diſtance, and 
re all nearly of the ſame Form and Bigneſs, it is call'd an uni- more branch'd, than in the Bryon. | 


am pennated Leaf; when they are not ſo, it is term'd diflorm. 
fol QUINQUEFOLTATUM, a quinquefoliated Leaf, is a 
deitated Leaf conſiſting of five Ay | 
F011 M RAMOSUM, a ramoſe Leaf, is that which is ſtill 
{ther divided than the wing' d Leaf, as is the common or Fe- 
ern. "Ny 

een SAGITTATIUM, a Spear-ſhap'd Leaf, is that which 
ad in three ſharp Angles, reſembling a Dart. 

rorlou SIMPLEX, a ſimple Leaf, is that which is not di- 
ded to the Middle. 

for tun SINUA TUM, a ſinuated Leaf, is that which is cut 
out the Edges into ſeveral acute Segments, like the Teeth of 
dw. , . 
Forum TRIFOLIATUM, a trifoliated Leaf, is a digitated 
af, conſiſting of three Fingers, 

ol TRILOBATUM, a trilobated Leaf, conſiſts of three 
Suſe Lobes, which ate not divided to the Bottom. 
Fol UMBILICATUM, an umbilicated Leaf, is that 
ich has the Pedicle faften'd to the Backſide of a Leaf, ſo that, 
| the upper Side of the Leaf, there is a ſmall Cavity form'd 
a Navel.. Rat eggs 
Fo.LicvLUs is a leafy niembranaceous Sheath or Covering, 
ich ſurrounds the Fruit. or Seed; as the Winter-cherry. _ 
FoxTINAL1s. The Fontinulis is a ſort of Moſs diſtinguiſh'd 
is cloſe uniform Heads, ſupported by none, or very ſhort 
des, and, when come to Maturity, opening tranſverſly in 
e upper Part, and diſcharging a Capitellum, 5 
fokxic Ar us, or fornicated Petals, are ſuch Flower- leaves 
we arch'd after the manner of the Galea, or Creſt, of the Clary 


dige. . ü 0 R 
kucTus, a Fruit. By the Word Fruit is to be underſtood. 


comn Reds of all Plants, with their Covering. 


fxucTUs UMBILICATUS, an umbilicated Fruit, is that 
hich had the other Parts of the Flower growing on its Top 
jen it was an Ovary.” "They uſually form a Cavity, which is 
own by the Name of the Umbilicus, or Navel ; as in the 
edlar Roſe, and Pomegranate. nd | 

PeurEx, a Shrub, is a Plant with many woody perennial 
unks, ſuch as Roſes, Syringa's, and Spaniſh-broom, which 
de into ſeveral Stems near the Ground ; but the Word is 
a ny us'd by Gardeners for all woody Plants of Jow 
18 en | _ 

Fcoides. The Fucoides is a Species of Plant which grows 
Waters, and is of a middle Nature between the Gonferva, 
alina, and Fucus. It is often finely divided, and of a more 
Ker Subſtance than the Fucus, and not diſtinguiſh'd by Nodes, 
Joints like the Conferva and Corallina. | 

Fucus, The Fucus is a Species of Plant growing in Water, 
ble Leaves and Stalks are of various Figures. It is, for the 


5 4 a aw”! 5 coriaceous E poly and Ln bm | 
l Vehicles on | ides, which admit the Air, being form'd. 
lait its Floating. Its Vitremitics 11 often ſet with Tu- 
dee which ſeem to contain ſomething of a ſeminal Nature. 
*XGOIDES. , A Fungordes is a Species of Fungus without a 
Aer Cap; whoſe Pedicles or Stalls are of various Shapes and 
ons. As to its Subſtance, it con K whiform Matters, 
1s undivided into Lumellæ, or b Paar . 
ep, A Fungis N che "> d. a, very inipentect. 
ws of Plants, having neither Seed nor Flower, as far as can 
EG be obſerv'd, and remapriabl difering fi other Plants, 
kr ir has not ah herbacgous Colour, mas Leafs e 
nor any thing elſe analogous in E NM 
g. ing up in 2 very ſhort time, and are 3s ſoon difſaly'd 
SE FAT rt ag rag 
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ImMBrRICATUs. The Leaves or Scales of Plants are ſaid to 
be imbricated, when they are diſpoſed ſo as to lie one on the 
Edge of the other, after the manner of Tiles on a Houſe. _ 

 INTERNODIUM is that Part of the Stalks of Plants between 
the Knots or Joints. | 7 | 

Ivivs is a Katkin, 


[ ** 
— , 


LAxvGO, Down. The Seeds of Plants which have a downy 
Subſtance faſten'd to them, which ſerves as Wings to tranſport 
them, are term'd lanuginous, as the Thiſtle : Theſe are alſo 
call'd pappous. | 
LichEx. The Lichen is a floriferous as well as ſeminife- 
rous kind of Moſs, whoſe flowery little Heads are furniſh'd with 
many Grains, and are variouſl ſhaped, producing, as they ripen, 
ſeveral little monopetalous Flowers. The Seeds, which are 
ſmall, flat, and orbicular, are contain'd in ſome peculiar open 
Capſules, reſting upon the Plane of the Leaves; and are ſome- 
times found in he ſame Plant that bears the little Heads, ſome- 
times in other Plants of the ſame Species. Beſides theſe flowery 
little Heads, there are obſerved in ſome Species ſome umbel- 
lated Heads of different Figures, which produce neither Flower 
nor Seed, as other Plants of the fame Species uſually do. The 
Pedicles of both Species are, for the moſt part, naked, and 
proceed from no Vagina. Tho? theſe Characters are very evi- 
dent, yet, the more eaſily to diſtinguiſh it from the reſt of the 
Tribe of the Moſſes, we may add, that the Leaves are of an 
herbaceous Conſiſtence, and of an indeterminate. Figure, 
widely ſpreading, and running out into numerous Roots from 
their back Part. 
 LicHENASTRYM: The Lichenaftram. is a fertile, or a re- 
markably floriferous, kind of Heſs, with Heads ſupported by 
pretty long Pedicles ; which Heads, as they ripen, uſually cleaye 
into four equal Parts, as far as the Baſe, and reſemble a cruci- 
form Flower, and diſcharge a very fine Duſt, which anſwers to 
the fine Flour of the Apices in the moſt perfect Flowers: This 
Duſt cannot be denied to be of the ſame Service in the reſt of 
the Moſles, ſince the Duſt of their Heads appears to be exatly 
of the ſame Figure and Contexture, if examined with a Micro- 
ſcope. The Heads of the Lichenaſirum are ſimple and naked, 


each ſtanding on its own Pedicle, which is longer or ſhorter, and 


proceeds from a Vagina or Sheath, ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes 
bivalve, and ſometimes divided at the Top into ſeveral Parts, 
b week Character it is very clearly diſtinguiſh'd from the 

ichen. Ed 

 LicHENoIDEs. The Lichenoides is diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Conferva and Ulva, by its Boſſes and Tubercles ; and from the 
Lichen, Lichenaſtrum, and others, by the ſame, and its being 
deſtitute of little flowery Heads, and conſiſting, of a middle 
Subſtance between the 4 4 and Moſes 3 whence many of its 
Species are uſually call'd Miaſco- fung. 

- The Lichenoides are divided into, 


* 2 
. 


I. The Cauliferous, or Stock-bearing, which arg ſubdivided 
into, . ih N . ee 8 bannt t M AK 5 
. The capillaceous, not tubulgus, and ſcufellated, that is, 
with Eminences like little Targets, from curella, à little Tar- 


get or Buckler nenne neun as o RN on! 
2. The coralliform, ſor the moſt part, ſet with Tubereles; 


_— 1 #4 


and of thig Sort there are (I.) the sold, and nog tubulou; 


(2.) the ti lous. el} go ili J 257 10 vin} vill wh 
3. The\pyxidated; that is, holew'd in form of 4 Box, in 
1 


Latin ais, n r Aid hi 21 f TE onieda il (. 


+ fungiform, or-thoſe-zeſbmabling a n ali 
C, , 


Ide Lichenvides without öwite, fubdivided; % 
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* Hani ns 6 
Nera A dne 1 "FLY, un 1405 24442 | l 
De LON, « Kyior ; ſuch Roots and Paſs of ants ate 1, The purely.cruftamzousy bag is obogÞ ys or 
dun © culated, as'are divided into Joins. 2. Thoſe with a leafy, ſcutellated Cruſt, ct: (cutellated: 
1 che Huſk or Chaff of Corn Leaves, cloſely; adbering one ie another; andtheſc ate either 
* e 1 b 450 le 9 * pore SONG vnwoi G elyrlike Subſtance N nenen e OE i 
rn EE iii. io £3 3 A. 1: ons +3 oe der 72G OWE QT. 74 17,040 TED ae 9 
Wtrhs Punt Wh onward Appearance of Piet ＋ Thals With Leaves ware 2. Liberty, and mot. growing 10.1 il 
He cal 5 TY 260l s A btol ae clole to one another; and theſe are either — — wr | 
104; an Herb, "By wh Hetb is ,ochnt all tack Plas tellazed and tuheroylaed, or fe: bebe, 049.0 an 4 
die to "the Gieund every Year: Thoſe whoſe 


LiTHOFAYT XL. aphyte is a Spodies of Plant, of 
® not continue longer than one Year, are term'd annual horny ſort of a Subſtance, and of a middle Nature, between 


Wood 
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Wood and Stone. There uſually adheres to it-a Bark, which 
conſiſts of a Contexture of Fibres, or reſembles Tartar. Boer- 
aa ve calls theſe Keratephyti. | 

LocuLAMENTA are the Cells in the Fruit of Plants, where 
the Seeds are „ Which are divided by ſmall Partitions. 

Locus rA is the outer Covering of the Flower and Grain of 
Corn, which incloſes the Chaff. 5 
LxcorobioEs. The Lycqpadioides differs from the Lyco- 
A" in the ſame reſpect as the Selaginoides differs from the 

Lycoronium. The Lycepodium is à fertile kind of Moſs, 
deſtitute, as well as the Selago, of Pedicles and Capitella : But 
it differs from the Selago, in that its Heads, or Capſules, 1 
not ſcatter'd in the Sinuſes of the Leaves, but are collected into 
a Club; for each Scale covers a Kidney-ſhabed atid bialve 
Capſule, which loſes mo Part of. itſelf when ripe. 

8 NM : | 

- Mirtfotus! Mallet. The Cuttings of Viries, which are 
taken with Joints of the old Wood to their Bottom, ſo as to 
teſemble a fittte Mallet, art term'd Malleoli; which Cuttings 
more certainly take Root than any other; and always make 
better Plants. 5 | 

MarGINATUs, border'd. The Seeds of Plants which have 
a thin leafy Border round them, are ſaid to be marginated ; as 
thoſe of the Stock-gilly-flower, Honeſty, and others. 

Mxrunt. The Maium is a fertile kind of Moſs, furniſh'd 
with little flowery Heads, or ſeminal ones, if they may be fo 
efteem'd, which are of two Sorts ; for ſome of them are naked 
and duſty, having neither ule nor Cover, nor ſo much as 
ſurrounded with a Membrane; but others ate obſerved to be 
like the reſt of the floriferons kinds of Moſs, particularly the 
Hypna and the Brya ; and the different Manner of flowering is 
what diſtinguiſhes this Kind from all the reft. There is uſually 
a Variety in the little Heads, ſometimes in the ſame, ſometimes 
in different Plants ; and the Pedicles which ſupport membrana- 
ceous Heads, are pretty long and bare; but thoſe which have 
their Heads naked are obſerved to be much ſhorter than the 
others, and ſurrounded with very ſmall Leaves. 

Mocxko, a ſharp Point. Thoſe Leaves or Fruits of Plants, 
which are terminated in a ſharp Point, are tertned mucro- 
nated. e 
Mor ricArsuf AR PLANTS are ſuch as have ſeveral Pods 
of Seeds ſucceeding each Flower, as the Celandine, Columbine, 
and others. | - 
N 


Nucl zus, a Kernel, is tit Part of the Fruit which is in- 
cloſed in a bard Shell, as the Kernel of the Almond and Apri- 
cock. | | | 
| . O | 
 Oss1cvLUm, a Shell, is the hard ſtony Covering of Seeds. 
P | 

PanicvLA, a Panicle, is a Stalk diffuſed into ſeveral Pedi- 
cles, ſuſtaining the Flowers of Ftuits ; of this Sort are the Oat, 
Millet, and others. 

See LanuGo. 


Parrus, Down. 
- PeDIicUuLvs, a Pedicle, is that Part of a Stalk which imme- 


diately ſuſtains a Leaf, a Flower, or a Fruit, and in Engliþs is 
call'd Foot-ftalk. REAL 1 ö 
| n the ww © ginger at NN 
are generall conſpicuous Parts of a Flower; ſe 
Flowers which- conſiſt of one Leaf, are call'd ous 
Flowers; thoſe'of two Leaves are call'd bipetalous ; thoſe of 
three Leaves, tripetalous ; thoſe of four Leaves, tetrapetalous ; 
thoſe of five Leaves, pentapetalous ; thoſe of ſix Leaves, hexa- 
Nn thoſe of a greater Number of Leaves, are term'd 
22 The Peziza is a Species of Fungus, ſometimes 
without Pedicles;- and ſometimes with them, having its 4 y 
divided in ſueh a as to form a — Cavity - 


tween them. It is of an uniform Subſtance, like the Fun- 
goidbs,; and neither diftingyiſh'd by Lamelle nor Pores, - 


« PisT1LLOM, Pointal or Style, is that Column which occu- 
pies the Centre of the Flower, riſing on the Top of the Em- 
bryo, and 4s generally with the Ce. Theſe dif- 
ame ao e Flowers they are round- 
iſh, in o triangular, oval; or share. 

Pr crit iv that Part 5 tie Pod'or Huſk of a Plant to 
which the Seeds are faſten'd, and by which they are nouriſh'd 
till they art ripe. --- 3 T6930 21 ee ru Ute \ 

: PLANTA; unt, is an organical'Body, deſtitute of Senſe, | 
and- Motion, adhering: to another Body in ſuch a2 


by Seed. Under din genericat Na 
Shrubs, Unlet-fhrobs, and Herbs. 1% Ke i 


4 


Por rr TrATous, many Leaves. ' Thoſe Plants are 'term'd 
palypotalous, whoſe Flowers are compoſed of fe ö Leayes. XP 
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| Pedicles and Capitdlla ; for the Heads are fitua 


ſpontantous Motio 
manner, as to draw from it its Nouriſhment, pr ting itſelf / tranſ] 
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yptra, it is diftinguiſh'd by its ere& and 
Sfalks, which, Fran ib : = 85 


Pomun, an Apple, is general underſtood to | 
9 containing more oa one; fo * al 1 l 
it 4 5 ö 0 
bearing uce = ruit are term Pormiferous, that is, Ap 
 Prxunum, a Plum, is a fleſhy Veſſel, incloſi 
Shell, in which are one or two Seeds ; fo that all Fun be 
— ſuch Fruit are term'd Fruniferous, that is, Phun 
Porr, Pulp, is the ſoft Part of Fruits 
the Seeds, 2s in the Tamarind and Caſſia. 
PyYRAMIDATUs, pyramidal. Thoſe Flowers or Fr; 
which grow in form of a Pyramid, are term'd pyramidal, 5 


R 


Racruus, a Cluſter, is a Stalk divided or branch'd inte 
ſeveral Pedicles, ſuſtaining the Flowers or Fruits thick ſet tone 
ther (as in the Vine and Currant): The firſt of theſe Cond, 
tions diſtinguiſhes it from a Spike, the laſt from a Panicle, 

RADIX, a Root, is that Part of a Plant by which it natur 
ly receives its Nouriſhment. Theſe are of different Forms an 

1 ſome of them being fibrous, others fleſby g 
woody. 

RADñIX ASPHODEL1, an Aſphodel- root, is that which 
compoſed of ſeveral oblong fleſhy Knobs ; of this Kind are t 
Kingſpear atid Day-lily. 

Rapix BULBOSA, a bulbous Root, is that which conſiſs 
ſeveral Coats, involving one another, or of ſeveral Scales ly 
one over another. The firſt of theſe is call'd a tunicated Root 
of this Sort are the Onion, Tulip, and Hyacinth (from when 
the French call all theſe Sorts of Onions); the laſt is call 
a ſquamous (or ſcaly) Root; of this Sort ate the Lily and 
tagoti. 

Rapix FIBROSA, à fibfous Roof, is that which conſl 
2 of ſmall Fibres like Hairs ; of this Sort are Graß u 

= | 

RAanix GRANULOSA, a granulous Root, is a kind of g 
mous Root, conſiſting of many ſmall fleſhy Knobs, reſen 9 
Grains of Corn ; of this Kind is the white Saxifrage. 

RAbix GRUMOSA, a grumous Root, is that which coul 
of many oblong fleſhy Knobs, joined to one Centre at t 
Top; of this Sort is us. 

ADIX PALMATA, a handed Root, is a tuberous Ra 
divided as it were into ſeveral Fingers, ſo as to reſemble a 
of this Sort is the handed Orchis. 

Rapix TESTICULATA, a teſticulated Root, is a dou 
tuberous Root; for it conſiſts of two Knobs, reſembling at 
of Tefticles : Of this Sort are ſome of the Orchis Species 

Rapix TUBEROSA, a tuberous Root, is that which conli 
of an uniform fleſhy Subſtance, and is generally of a round 
Figure : Of this Sort is the Sowbread. 

AMUS, a Branch, is the Diviſion of a Stalk ; in Tres 
is often call'd a Bough. | _ 


| N e D kind of Mok wh 
agrees with the Selago in all reſpects, except its Wi 
conſiſt of three or four Grains, and; ney ripe, open, Þ 
were, into as many. Capſules : Of this there is but one 9 

hitherto known in England. \ 3 
' SYLAGo. The Selago is a fertile kind of A, del 
in " 


of the Leaves, being bivalve, and, ſhaped like a Kidnej3! 
when ripe, cleave in two lengthwiſe, and diſcharge 4 T 
Subſtance, without letting go any Part of the Capitel\um 
''SzMEN, a Seed, 'is cer Part of a Plant which is comm! 
to the Earth, in older to obtain a Plant of the like Kind! 
its Parent Plant, which produced it. 4 
- SEMEN alſo fignifics a Body perfeRed by the mutual Off 
tion of both Sees, containing the Rudiment of ſuch 1 
that from which it was taken ; ſo may properly be judgei u 
analogous to the Egg of an oviparous Animal. | 
S2M5K HUD US s paked Foul. is tht which born | 
„ bf | t, ining upon it, 
Sr MN PAPPOSUM; 4 downy Seed, is that wbich! 
downy Subſtance, like Wool, faſten'd to it, by whia 


poxted in the Air to a great Diſtance from the l 
21 0 dee Donn e 1 
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A, a Pod, is a long, flat, or round membran 
1 „ * 4.4 * „* ,: „ 
or two Rows of Seeds, | 
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GH AGNUM: The Sphagmim is a fertile kind of Moſs, 
ſs, hoſe Heads are furniſh'd with a Capitellum, in Shape like thoſe 
an { the Hypnum, Polytrichum, and Bryum; but differing from 
aly- tem in that they are bare, and without Calyptræ and common- 
band on none, or but very ſhort Pedicles; whence they were 
eq \etofore call'd Muſci 1 be | d 
cd dec A, a Spike, is a Part of a Stalk; thick - ſet with Flowers 
pto- « Fruit; in ſuch a manner as to form an acute Cone. | 
in 2 döner A, a Sponge, is ſomewhat like a Fungus, being à 


| | that grows in the Water, thick, of a ſoft; and, as it were, 
leſhy goolly Subſtance, full of little Perforations, elaſtic, ind eafily 


ant «"bibing and retaining Water, or any other Moiſture. 

gr AMNA, or Chives, are thoſe ſlender Threads which en- 
npaſs the Style in the Centre of Flowers, and ſupport the 
Apices or Summits which contain the Male Duſt, | 
-$r0LONES, Suckers, are ſuch Shoots of Plants as ariſe from 
ve Root, and may be taken off, with Fibres to them, ſo as to 
qropagate the Species thereby : Of this Sort are the Filbert and 


"on Chanels. "Thoſe Parts of Plants which have ſmall 
witudinal Furrows running along them, are termed ſtriated, 
— is the Cone or Fruit of the Pine- tree. 
@rFRUTEX, Under-ſhtub, is a woody Plant, not gemmi- 
jaous: Of this Sort are Thyme, Sage, and Lavender, 


T 


Tal EA, Cuttings, are ſuch Parts of a Branch as, when cut 
from the Tree, will take Root, if they are planted in the 
found, | | 
Turksvs, a Thyrſe, differs from a Spike in having the 
Ebwers or Fruits ſet more looſely on it, ſo that there are Spaces 
by between them. | 
TouenTUM, Flocks, is when the Leaves or Stalks of 
nts are cover'd with a thick Down, as in Mullein. 
TaacHx & are the Air-veſlels in Plants. 

TvxroneEs, Buds, are the future Shoots of Plants, which, 


Fruit 


l. 


'd inte 
et toge 
Condi 
e. 

natural 
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leſby 0 


which 
d are tb 


onſiſts e 


_— ig inoculated into a 2 Stock, will produce a Tree of 
1 ame Kind with its Parent Plant, from which it was 
& is al 


V 
Vaca, or TrhecA, is the Sheath or Covering of a 


Valve, Valves, the Sides of the Pod ot Seed-veſſel, which, 
den they open lengthways in two Parts, like Muſcles, Coc- 
ks, and ſuch kinds of Shell-fiſh, are term'd bivalve Pods, as 
the dtock-gilly- flower. | 

VERTICILLUM. See FLos VERTICILLATUS. 


and 


e 1 I Lun, or Standard. See FLos PAPILIONACEUS. 
Vixtex is the flexible Shoot of a Tree. 

ous B rricur , Runners, are the flender Shoots of Plants, 

le a Hul trail on the Ground, and emit Roots at their Joints, ſo 


propagate ;z as in Strawberries and Cinquefoil. 

Ulva. The La is a barren kind of Moſs, which differs 

Im the Conferva, in that it conſiſts of plain and very thin 

wes, which are ſometimes wide, ſometimes narrow, and 

detimes tubulous. | 

UunELLA. See FLos UMBELLATUS. 

MBILICUS, See FRUCT Us UMBILICATUS. 

0 Botany, as a Science, = to ſome appear a Study too 
* 


and dull for what we commonly call an exalted and refined 
us; yet, if we caſt our Eyes back on the earlier Ages, and 

Branch of Learning down to our own Times, we 
find, that it has been cultivated by thoſe of the brighteſt 
„ and careſs*d by Men of great Diſtinction. As a Proof 
Ws, I ſhall firſt mention Solomon, that venerable Eaftern 
r ſo famed for his Wiſdom, that his very Name is become 
1 Ferm for a wiſe and knowing Man. This Prince, 
I to a Throne, and deftin'd to rule over a powerful 
as yet ſo captivated with the Charms of Botany, and 


"wy to the Hyſſop that grows upon the Wall ; and he 
by? in the Book of Wiſdom, informs us, that he was 
the Differences of Plants, and the Properties of Roots. 
(fo, that celebrated Jewiſh Hiſtorian, makes mention 
"ext Skill in Botany, and gives us almoſt the ſame Ac- 
OS Ge laid down in the Sacred Records, But how- 
ing Solomon might be in this reſpect, yet tis cer- 
ie ae at preſent no competent Judges, how far his 
* de might have reach'd, and conſequently cannot de- 
2 y with regard to the State of Botany in his time. 
— to reign in the Year of the World two thouſand 
ty +1 and twenty-nine, that is about an hundred and 
Bots eus after the Siege of Trey, and is ſaid to be the 
[OE mention'd by any Records now extant. 
| * an unpleaſant Thing to grope, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
Movie. and a criminal Thing to advance imaginary Facts 


ol. I. Truth, we ſhall paſs the State of Botany during 


the Ages which intervened betwixt Solomon arid Hippocy ately 
the great Founder of Phyſic. | 

This Phyſician was, according to moſt Hiſtorians and Chro- 
nologers, born in the Iſland of Cs, in the firſt Year of the 
eightieth Olympiad, that is, about four hundred and fifty-nine 

ears before Chriſt. Some maintain, that he died in the 
eighty- fifth, others in the ninetieth, others in the hundred 
and fourth, and others in the hundred and ninth Vear of his 
Age. So that according to theſe different Accounts he muſt 
have died, either three hundred and ſeventy · four, or three 
hundred and ſixty- nine, or three hundred and fifty- five, or 
three hundred and fifty Vears before Chriſt. As in this Phy- 
ſician's Days it was cuſtomary for thoſe who were cured of 
Diſeaſes to fix up in the Temple of Æſculapius an Account 
of their Diſorders, and the Medicines by which they had been 
removed, that the ſame Remedies might afterwards be uſed 
in parallel Caſes ; he is ſaid to have wrote out theſe Ac- 
counts, and, according to Varro, conſtituted by their means 
what we call Clinical Medicine, after the Temple was burnt ; 
for this Reaſon we find the Writings of Hippocrates inter- 
ſperſed with the Names of the Plants moſt known to the 
Greeks, and Accounts of their Uſes and Virtues. But he 
would have done a further Service to Botany, and ſtill more 
effectually conſulted the Health and Welfare of Poſterity, if 
he had given us Deſcriptions of themi. But he has only men- 


tion'd the Names and Virtues of about two hundred and thirty- 


four, leaving their Deſcriptions to Cratevas, the moſt cele- 
brated Botaniſt of his Time, whilſt he himſelf was wholly 
employed in curing the Sick. | 

This Cratevas or Crateias, was Cotemporary with Hippe- 
cates, and fo ſkilful a Botaniſt, that this divine Phyſician 
ſtyled him 4ewes p the Prince or Chief of Botaniſts; 
and publickly profeſſed, that he admir'd his Skill and Know- 
ledge of Plants and Herbs. This Cratevas, and Andreas Me- 
dicus, who are thought to have been the moſt ſkilful Botaniſts 
in the Times in which they liv'd, are yet charg'd by Dioſ- 
corides with having left many uſeful Roots and Herbs imper- 
fectly deſcrib'd, But, however imperfe the Works of Cra- 
tevas may have been, yet 'tis certain, Botany has in After- 
ages ſuſtain'd a conſiderable Loſs for want of them; ſince in 
all Probability he deſcribed the Plants mention'd by Hippo- 
crates. Whether this Conjecture be well founded, they who 
have an Opportunity of looking into the Fragments of Cra- 
tevas ſtill preſerv'd in the Imperial Library, are beſt able to 
judge. 
. The next Botaniſt of any Note who appear'd was Theo- 
phraſtus, the Son of Melantus a Fuller of Cloth. This Au- 
thor juſtly deſerves the higheſt Encomiums for his Hiſtory of 
Plants, and his Treatiſe intituled, pu7:xwv 417.ov BiBAic i, of 
eight Books concerning the Cauſes of Plants, of which the firſt 
ſix have only teach'd our Hands. He was firſt called Tytramo, 
according to Diogenes Laertius; but was afterwards called 
Theophraſtus by «Ariſtotle, on account of his uncommon Elo- 
quence. He is ſaid to have had two thouſand Diſciples at one 
time, a Circumſtance which ſufficiently proves the Reputa- 
tion he had acquir' d. He was born at Ereſus in the Iſland of 
Leſbot, and fudied under Leucippus, Plato, and Ariſtotle; 
whom he ſucceeded in the hundred and fourteenth Olympiad; 


in the Paſo of the Reign of Ptolemy the Son of Lagus, 


under whom Herophilus flouriſh'd. Tho' Theophraſtus lived 
till he was eighty-five Years of Age, he is ſaid to have found 
Fault with Providence for giving a longer Life to Deer and 
Ravens, than to the human Species; ſince Men, if their Lives 
were longer, might acquire greater Degrees of Knowledge, 
and become more perfect than they really are when they come 
to die. | 

The Romans, tho' in other reſpects a polite and learned 
People, were nevertheleſs Strangers to Botany till Pompey 
conquer'd Mithridates, the moſt powerful, and at the ſame 
time the moſt knowing King then in the World. This 
Prince is reported to have drunk poiſorious Draughts every 
Day, in order to render himſelf proof __-_ Poiſon ; and in- 
deed ſo curious he was with regard to Medicinal Sutj:&s in 

eneral, that he colleted all the Obſetvations of this Nature 

e poflibly could, which, falling into Pompey's Hands, were by 
his Order tranſlated into Latin by one Lenæus, a ſkilful Gram- 
marian, and a freed Man of his own. Till this Time, accord- 
ing to Pliny, the Romans were entire Strangers to Botany; 


and even after this Science was known in Rome, it was nat 


univerſally cultivated, for Marcus Cato alone. is ſaid to have 


apply'd to it, Nor after him do we read of any Botaniſt 


among the Romans, till Catus Valgius publiſh'd a very impet- 
fe& Work of this kind, dedicated to Augu/ius, After Valgius, 
appear'd Marcus Terentius Varro, about twenty-five Years be- 


fore the Birth of Chriſt, This Roman, however ſkilful in 


Botany, wrote nothing on the Subject till the eighty-firſt Year 
of his Age. He has wrote three Books de Re Ruftica, which 


make a Part of that valuable Collection which goes under the 
Much 


Name of Rei Ruſtica Scriptores. 


30 1 


Much about the ſame time lived a conſiderable Number of 


7% 
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te read the Works of Cato, Varro, Columella, and Pat | 


Phyſicians well verſed in Botany. Of theſe the moſt celebra-  ** I could not help being charm'd with the delightful 5 f 
ted are Antonius Muſa, and Eupborbus, the former of whom for I imagin'd I was tranſported to the Country, pla cad (7 
ſaved the Life of Auguſtus, and wrote a Treatiſe on Botany, “ ſome agreeable Village, and leading the calm bib wn 
dedicated to Marcus Agrippa; which Work has been reviſed “ Life of Marcus Curius, and Lucius Quintius Cinciny,,.. wh 
by Gabriel Humbelbergius, of Ravenſpurg in 22 and, 4 the former of whom, after having triumph'd over the 0”! 
printed at Zurich, together with Apuleius's Treatiſe de Medica- << nites, the Sabines, and Pyrrhus, retir'd to the Coun 1 * 
minibus Herbarum. 1 I ſpend the Remains of a gloric Life, where, having af * 
The next Roman Botaniſt who appeared was Amilius Ma- Quantity of Gold . by the Samnites, he a 11 
cer, who was born at Verena, and died in Aſia, whither he ** ly refuſed the magnificent Preſent, and told them mm {7 
had gone to fight. As this Author had a Turn for Poetry, Grandeur did not con 4 in the attual Paſſaſſian of Geld he Ne 
he cloathed Botany in Numbers fo agreeable and ſoft, as to de- in ruling over thoſe who poſſeſſed it.” the other, en ie i 
ferve the Approbation of Ovid. See Amirius Mactr.. created Dictator, was h y invited to leave the County, | 
Next appear d Fulius Baſſus, and Sextius Niger, who, tho“ and take his Place in the Senate. 


rea Au 
his Name by the 
Reaſon ſuppo 
fome Manuſcripts the Epithet is read Pedanzus, and tis pre- 
tended, that Dioſcorides recciv'd that Part of his Name from 
the Pedanian Family, as other Foreigners did from the Roman 


given us the Names and 


— — 
* 


both Romans, 

Authors have but little Regard 
| little before whoſe Age, or that of Pliny, Salmaſius thinks 
7 
its Infancy, till Diaſcorides aroſe, who, by bis Induſtry and 
Diligence, ſurpaſſed all who had 
| born at Azazarba, a City 


yet wrote in Greek concerning Plants. Theſe , 
paid them by Dzoſcorides, a 


liv'd. | | 
at hitherto Botany ſeems only to have been, as it were, in 
gone before him. - He was 
of C:licra, afterwards called Czfa- 
from the others of 
Epithet Pedacius, which Photius without any, 
ſes to be beſtow'd on him from his Country. In 


guſta. He is commonly diſtinguiſhed 


Families into which they married. But Lambecius was proba- 
bly in the Right, when he ſuppoſed, that this Epithet was be- 


ſtow'd on him, becauſe he was the Son of one Pedanius or 


Pedianins, as that Author would have it. | 
From the Works of Diaſcorides it plainly appears, that he 


was contemporary with Licinius Baſſus, who in Conjunction 
with Craſſus Frugi had been Conſul under Nero. But the 


Time in which he flouriſh'd is a Point ſo much controverted, 
and ſo little capable of being fix d, that it would be a Taſk 
both tedious and uſelefs to attempt it. In his Works he has 
mention'd about fix hundred Plants, four hundred and ten of 
which he has either defcrib'd or compar'd with ſuch as were 
better and more Oy Show, but of the reſt he has only 
iIrtues. "£26 

Soon after Diaſcorides appear d Lucius Junius Maderatur 
Columella. He was born at Cadiz in Andaluſia, and the Time 
in which he liv'd'may be determin'd from his having been 


contemporary with. the Senecas, and his quoting Lucius the 


Philoſopher as then alive. Other memorable Incidents concur 
to render us ſufficiently certain as to the Time in which he 
flouriſh'd ; for he was the intimate Acquaintance of Gallio, 
and wrote his Work after the Conſulſhip of Lucius Volufrus. 
We have only thirteen Books of his de Re Ruſtica, and one de 
Arbaribus, tho* Caſſiodorus attributes ſixteen to him. In the firſt 
Chapter of his firſt Book he enumerates not only the Roman, but 
alſo the other foreign Authors who had wrote upon Agriculture 
before him. The delicate and polite 'Furn of his Language, to- 
gether with his Learning, and the Force of his Genius, juſtly 
calls for our Admiration. In his Poem intituled Hortulus, the 
Numbers are ſoft, harmonious, and unſullied with that un- 
meaning Pomp of Words, which is the Reproach of Language, 
and the common Bane of theill-form'd and luxuriant Genius, 


But, among all the Romans, none ſeems to have made more 
ſurpriſing Advances in Botany than Plinius Secundus. In his 


Hiſtory of the World, which he dedicated to the Emperor 
Jeſpaſian, or, according to others, to Titus, he treats of ts 


in an hiſtorical, philoſophical, medicinal, rural, and magical 


Light. This, according to Geſner, is his Deſign from the 


rally agreed, that he flouriſh'd pretty near the Time of 


eorides. | 
Qualifications molt 2 


Way, was the illuſtrious 


twelfth to the twenty-ſeventh Book. His Work conſiſts in 
all of thirty-ſeven Books, which contain a great Part of the 
Writings of Dieſcorides, whom be no-where quotes, having 
in all Probabiity uſed the very fame Authors, from whom 
that Author had made his Collections. He alſo tranſlated ſe- 
veral 9 from Theophraſtus's mags of Plants, and is 
thought to have been no very happy Tranſlator, however bright 
his Genius might be in other reſj The preciſe Time in 
which he liv'd is much diſputed : However, tis, I think, gene- 

7 


ſome cenſur'd as wanting ſome of 


for producing a Botanift, whilſt 
others are ſo blindly devoted to his Character, as to believe 
him infallible, | 


The next of the Romans who diſti 


He is by 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this 
Palladius Rutilius Taurus A milianus, 


tho“ he is more properly to be claſs'd among the Geoponict, 


Cato, Varro, and Columella, He wrote fourteen Books de 


pure and elegant Style, excep 
bf Verona, in Pref. Lib. de 


— 


P M EEE A rn eo tv eo 


Re Ruftica. According to Ladeuicus Fives, he wrote in a 


t that ſome Words and Phraſes are 
peculiar to the Time in which he lived. Fohannes Fucundus 
Re DIO gives. him an. ample, 

er in the following Words. 


and at the ſame time a juſt 


4 'When, fays he, amongſt other Books of Agriculture, I 


From theſe Accounts tis plain, that the Diligence ang 1, 
duſtry of the Romans were more employ'd in cultivating A 
culture than Botany ; in which they were ſurpaſſed by t 
Greeks, amongſt whom the moſt conſiderable, who apphy d t 
the Study of natural Things, was Claudius Galenus, who, next 
to Hippocrates, was juſtly accounted the greateſt Ornament 
antient Medicine, He was born at Pergamus, a molt flour, 
ing City of %a, about the Year of Chriſt 133. under th 
Reign of the peror Adrian; and flouriſh'd under Am 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus, Commodus, Pertinar, Dj 
dius Fulianus, and Septimius Severus. He died under d. 
Reign of Caracalla, after having lived, according to Suidy 
ſeventy, 8 to Laertius, eighty-ſeven, according u 
others, ninety- eight, or an hundred and five Years, He un 
a curious and indefatigable Inquirer into the Virtues and Qu 
lities of natural Bodies, with which View he undertook 
ral Voyages. He went, for Inſtance, into Pale/tine, in onde 
to get acquainted with the Opobalſamum Bitumen; b. 
failed into the Iſland of Lemnos, that he might diſcover whe 
ther the Accounts he had receiv'd of the Lemnian Earth we 
true or falſe. He viſited Cyprus, in order to take a View 
the celebrated Mines of that Country. He alſo travelled ing 
Cilicia, Phænicia, Crete, Egypt, and ſeveral other Countrg 
to enrich his Mind with a proper Store of uſeful Obſervations 
He has treated of the Virtues of about four hundred and f 
Plants, in the fixth, ſeventh, and eighth Books of his Tre 
tiſe, de Simplicium Medicamentorum Facultatibus, beſides 


TLALK 


alen's ] 


more, which he has caſually deſcrib'd on different Occaſions. er of 
I now proceed to thoſe who after Galen's Time apply Next 
angel himgif ms Gier 2 firſt of theſe wall _m 
diſtinguiſh imfelf was Oribaſius of Sardis, tho* Curny la 
endeavours to prove, that he was a Native of Pergamus: ny — 
Author was contemporary with Julian the Apoltate, wha It mufl 
Favour he had. ſo ffeually gain'd, as to be appointed ae, 
_ ſtor of Conflantinople by him. He wrote many Things c e enric 
cerning ſimple and compound Medicines ; but ftole molt QA their ! 
his Works 3 Galen, except ſome fooliſh and trifling I e. 
he has added of his own. : After t 
Next appear d Actius, diſtinguiſh'd by the Epithet 4 Werſal I 
nut, becauſe born at Amida, a City of Meſopotamia. landed 
has written pretty much in the ſame manner with Cage bucic 
ſince like him he has borrow'd a great many Things from od 


Authors. Caftellanus ſeems to give him a favourable C 
Qer, when he affirms, that in his Works we have Gal 
tracted, Oribaſius explain'd, and Paulus Ægineta inluy 
This Author flouriſhed in the Year of Chriſt three hunt 
and fifty, or, according to others, four hundred and f 
five, which was more early than Paulus * See Ar T 

Alexander Trallianus, ſo called from Tralles, a Gs 
dia in the leſſer Aa. He has ſeveral Things reh 
Herbs, principally borrow'd from his Predeceſlors. Set 
ANDER. 


After Trallian appear'd Paulus #gineta. This Author 
ies pretty exactly Diaſcorides and Galen, with reed 
Plants. AGINETA. 


But Geſner, tho a ſevere Cenſurer of theſe three * 
yet ſeems to have entertain'd more favourable Notions ® 
Arabian Phyſicians than the reſt of his Contempora®s' 
the Materia Medica, during many Y ears cultivated oalſ oy 
Greeks, was at laſt ſo conſiderably enriched by the 2 
great part of the Medicines now in Uſe are to be 4 
them. They receiv'd Botany, as well as all the other 9 
of Phyſic, from the Greeks, eſpecially after the Calß 
the Proton of the . * yy” 
the Per ſian e. who ap 
among them, was the ſecond Calif Au- Jaafar e 
was created Calif in the Year of Chriſt ſeven lf d 
four. But the Empire at laſt falling into the ncht 
ſeventh Calif Abdalla Almamunem, in the Year of "4 £0 
hundred and thirty-one, he interceded with the Gr of 
rors to ſend him all the philo@phica Works del i 
could; which Favour when they granted unh. fait 
out for learned Interpreters, and order d them to and al 
tranſlated, - Then Learning to flouriſh, | "moo 
Branches of Medicine were cultivated with uncomm 


BO T 


ar. But of all the Arabians, none was -more Gocefeful * car- 
, 
hing on 


whore bis Lime. The greater Part of this Work conſiſts not 
"_ of the Materials, but alſo of the very Words, of Dis/- 
5 and Galen; but yet it contains a great Number of 
4 ir at preſent known, whilſt we are entire Strangers to the 
nt. According to Folfgangus Fuſtus, he flouriſh'd in the 
bis Year one thouſand and ſixty-ſix. | ; . 
1 Next appear d Razis or Razy, or Arrazy, which Name 
I receiv'd from Rei, the City of Perfia in which he was 
1 N um; for his original Name was Aboubieri Moubammad. He 
9 ; by ſome quoted under the Name of Almanſor, and his Book 
a1 alled Almanſor or * His Book is, as it were, an Abſ- 
Aer 4 of thirty other Volumes, which he called A! hhaouy, 
y Aich in the Arabian Language ſignifies Containing, becauſe 
Pd to was thought to contain uncommon Treaſures of uſeful 
Cowledoe, He likewiſe publiſhed Aſjania, which was an 
ent amenſe Collection of Things relating to Phyſic; and ſome 
| ratiſes concerning the Parts of the human Body. He flou- 
ud, according to eee uſtus, in one thouſand and 
aenty, or one thouſand and eighty-five. s | 
Next appeared Avicenna, by ſome called Aviſena, or Aben- 
„or Ben Sina, or Abuali Ibn Tinſa. His ſecond Book 
wats of all kinds of Medicines in general. In this Work he 
tes Galen, Dioſcorides, and a few Arabian Authors. See 
VICENNA. | 
Huarius, who lived about this Time, or perhaps a little 
ter, has not much contributed to the Improvement of the 
Lnowledge of Plants; all that he ſays concerning them being 
len from others. See ACTUARIUS. 
Next appeared Fohannes Meſues Damaſcenus, the Son of 
bizla King of Damaſcus. He acquir'd an uncommon Fame 
x his having been the Inventor of many of the Medicines 


Chriſt one thouſand one hundred and fifty-eight. 
 forrrboes about the ſame Time diſtingui ed himſelf by the 
pprovements he made in the Materia Medica. This Phyſi- 
an collected an Account of the moſt remarkable Plants from 


Prder of the Greet Alphabet, as Geſner obſerves. 

Next appeared Baitar, by others called Ibnu E] Baitar, as 
d fbenbitar, or, as others write it, Ebenbitar. He was born 
Malaga, in the Year of Chriſt one thouſand two hundred 


lt muſt be confeſſed, that Botany is much indebted to the 
Fabians, who, tho* they borrow'd much from the Greeks, 
e enriched the Materia Medica with many Plants unknown 
their Maſters, among which are moſt of the milder Ca- 


Afer the Time of theſe Arabians, a ſhameful and almoſt 
Wwerſal Ignorance prevailed, and the Monuments of Learn- 
| handed down from former Times were, excepting a very 


hich reigned in theſe Days, is ſufficiently prov'd by the 
arts of Nicolaus ie of Alexandria. We cannot 
llely fix the Time in which he liv'd; yet, according to 
bus, he was among the later Greek Writers, ſince he 
bites Aftuarius and Meſue, who lived in the Year of Chriſt 
thouſand one hundred and fifty-five. His Style is uncor- 
= his Works abound with barbarous, and ill-choſen 


Un the Year one thouſand one hundred and eighty, appear'd 
Herd, Abbot of St. Rupert's Monaſtery in Mentz, and 
« the Benedictine Order. He enriched ſeveral Parts of 

url Knowledge, and among the reſt Botany; but writes 

den barbarous Style, and has many Things which are not 

, * alſo ſuperſtitious, and repugnant to Truth and 

mor e. | 

Þ appear'd Fohannes Platerius of Salerno. He flou- 
* Year of Chriſt one thouſand three hundred. As 

bade will be beſt able to judge both of his Deſign, and 

idle, from ſome of his own Words, I ſhall inſert the 

"og Paſſage of his Preface. 


ch. Traftatione, ſays he, uniuſcujuſq; Medicine ſimplicis 
ke mplexio rerum primo eſt intendenda, conſequenter utrum 
1 Frutex, Herba, Radix, an Flos, an Semen, 
Om, an Lapis, an Succus, an aliquid aliud : Poſt- 
am quot ſunt ipſius Maneries, & qualiter fiant, & in 
A inveniantur. etiam Maneries ſit melior, 
ter ſophiſticantur, & ſophiſticatæ cognoſcantur.” 
bout the ſame Time Mattheus Sylvaticus, of Mantua, 
| Rye, dume of the Pandects of Medicine, and dedicated 
with, of Sicily; but this is a Work of ſo little Va- 
gan reſpect to Botany, that we ſhall not ſpend Time in 
cl ne Account of it. Tts Author liv'd in 1336. Nor is a 
Seater Regard due to the Productions of Arnaldus de Villa 
uo died in the Year 1412. or thoſe of Jacobus de 


this Deſign than Serapio, who collected and digeſted 
10 Ache Greek and Arabian Authors who had wrote on Simples 


taken from the antient Gree#s. Some of theſe- 


ich we daily uſe with Succeſs. He flouriſhed in the Year 


ans Books of ſimple Medicines, and reduced them to the 


, buried in Oblivion. The barbarous and ill-form'd Taſte 


„ lively, by a Reflection on the perp 


Dondis, of Pavia; or of Petrus Creſcentienſis, a Senator bf 
Bononia, who wrote in the Yeat 1473. 13 
Soon after appear d Johannes Cuba, Ruiricus de Auguftis de 
Thertona, Fohannes de — oy of Alexa3:dria, and Paulus Suar- 
dus of Milan; but the Works of theſe Authors are fo obſcure; 
and full of Blunders, that they ſcarce deſerve out Conſideration. 
About this time Avicenna was firſt read in the Schools. Theii 
Razis, eſpecially his ninth Book to Almanzor. Numbers of the 
later practical Phyſicians were alſo ſtudy'd, whilſt the Greets 
were entirely neglected, and forgot ſo much, that the Names of 
Hippocrates and Galen were loſt, or rather chang'd into thoſe 
of Hippocras and Galienus, ; 

Thus, for about four Centuries, Barbarity and Ignorance had 
almoft put an End to the Sciences, and baniſh'd Learning from 
the World, till at laſt, about the End of the fifteenth Century, 
propitious Heaven raiſed up ſome great Men, who reſcu'd the 
Authors of Worth and Note from the ſhameful Oblivion in which 
they had been bury'd. At this happy ConjunQure, Botany had 
the ſame good Luck with other Parts of Learning; for Theo- 


dorus Gaza reſtored Theophraſtus, and tranſlated his Works into 


Latin, in which he is thought to have ſucceeded very well. 
He died in Rome in the Year 1478. 

After him appear'd Hermalaus Barbarurt, a Venetian Noble- 
man. He was born in the Year 1454. He corrected Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory, and tranſlated Diaſcorides into pure and beau- 
tiful Latin; but he is thought to have receded too much from 
the Meaning of the Original, that he might imitate the Style of 
Pliny, Fuchfius commends him for the ſeaſonable Aid he gave 
to Botany and Phyſic, and the Pains he was at in improving and 
enriching them, tho? he was himſelf no Phyſician, 

Soon after aroſe Johannes Ruellius, born at Soiſſons in France, 
and a Man of uncommon Learning, He ſeems ts have. trod 
in the Footſteps of Hermolaus Barbarus, and purſued the ſame 
Deſign of baniſhing and exploding the Jargon of Avicenna, and 
ſome other Arabians, that we might draw our Knowledge of 
Plants from Diaſcorides himſelf. He cultivated Botany with 
greater Care than auy of his Contemporaries; and collected all 
the uſeful Obſervations which Theophraſtus, Pliny, and Galen, 
had made concerning Plants. | 

He was ſoon after ſucceeded by Marcellus Virgilius, a He- 
rentine, who, tho* not a Phyſician by Profeſſion, nor, perhaps, 
very ſkilful in Botany, is, nevertheleſs, to be commended for 
his Induſtry in correQing, and reſtoring to their antient Splen- 
dor, ſome Pages of Dioſcorides, which had been wretchedly 
mangled and corrupted. | 

Marcellus was ſucceeded by 7eannes Manardus of Ferrara, 
a celebrated Phyſician. In his Epiſtles there are many Things 
which illuſtrate Dioſcorides, eſpecially in the eighth Pook, 
where he corrects Marcellus's Verſion in many Places, and de- 
fends the Interpretations of Ruellius and Hermolaus Barbarus. 
He alſo wrote Annotations on the Medicamenta Simplicia of 
Joannes Meſue, in which, if we may believe his vwn Word, 
many obſcure things are made plain, thoſe that were formerly 
too conciſe inlarg*d, ſuch as were loſt reftor'd, and ſuch as were 
erroneous corrected. : 

In the ſame Age appear'd a great Number of Interpreters, 
Critics, and Reftorers of Theophraſtus, Dioſcorides, and Pliny, 
Amoneſt the reft, Nicolaus Leonicenus, in his Work de Plinii 
& aliorum in Re Medica Erroribus, delivers many things of 
great Importance with reſpect to the Knowledge of Plants. He 
was born at Vincentia in the Year 1428. and died at Ferrara; 
(where he had taught for fixty Years) in 1524. after he was 


- ninety-ſix Years of Age. When he was aſk d what medicinal 


Secret he us'd, in order to preſerve ſo uncommon a Vigour both 
of Mind and Body, and elude the Attacks of old Age, ſince he 
us'd no peculiar Diet which could account for ſuch happy Ef- 
fects, he made this noble Reply: I eafily preſerve my Mind 
etual Innocence of my 
«Life ; and my Body ſound and healthful, by a chearful Fru- 
« gality. According to Scaliger, this Author was, from his 
Infancy, afflicted with violent epileptic Fits, till the thirtieth 
Year of his Age; after which this formidable Diſeaſe left him, 
and he enjoy'd the Uſe of all his Limbs and Senſes, with- 
out the Suſpicion, much leſs the Shock, of a Diſeaſe, till he was 
ninety-ſix Y ears of Age. If this Circumſtance is true, he was 
fngularty indebted to his Temperance ; for, according to Pau- 
tus Jovius, he was highly abſtemious in every reſpect. He firſt 
tranſlated Galen's Works from the Greek to the Latin Language, 
and illuſtrated them with Commentaries. 
In 1534. appear'd Antonius Muſa Braſavolus of Ferrara. He 

ubliſh'd an Examination of all the Simple Medicines uſed in the 
— in which Work he often treats of Plants. He alſo wrote 
Commentaries upon the Aphoriſms of Hippocrates, and compil'd 
a large Index to all the Works of Galen. | 
- Braſavolus was ſucceeded by Otho Brunfelſiut, who was born 
at Mentz in Germany. He was firſt a Carthuſian Monk, 
then a Schoolmaſter for nine Years, and, laſt of all, a Phy- 
ſician. He was a Man of ſingular Learning, and attempted to 
reſtore and illuſtrate Botany, both in the Latin” and German 
Languages. Tho', in his Works, many things are — 
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tho? the Deſcriptions do not correſpond to the Draughts, and 
tho? he often calls Herbs by their wrong Names, yet he was 
the firſt who reſtor ¶ the true * of drawing Herbs in Ger- 
many. He was at laſt call'd to Bern in Switzerland, where 
he practiſed with ſuch Succeſs as to acquire an uncommon Repu- 
tation; but he died about a Year and an half after he had ſet- 
tled there, in the Year 1534. : 
Brunfelfius was ſucceeded in his Deſign: of reſtoring and en- 
riching Batany, by Euricius Cordus, born at Heſſe in Germany. 
He practiſed and taught Medicine at Erford, Marpurg, and 
Bremen. Beſides his Skill in Poetry, and other fine Accom- 
pliſhments, he was a Man of untainted Morals, and ſingular In- 


duſtry. How much he has contributed to the Improvement of 


Botany, may be judg'd from his Botanologicon, ſeu Colloguium 
de wariis Herbis. He died in the Year 1538. 5 

Nor are we to paſs over in Silence Gualterus Hormenius Ri us, 
Profeſſor at Straſburg, and Foannes Lonicerus, Profeſſor at 
Marpurg; the former of whom has follow'd Ruellius, and the 


other Marcellus, in interpreting Dieſcorides. Geſner 2 


both theſe Authors ſuch a wretched Character, as would induce 


7 to neglect their Productions, as worthleſs and inſipid 
argon. 
But the greateſt IIluſtrator of Dioſcorides,, and the moſt hap- 
py Diſcoverer of Plants before unknown, was Valerius Cordus. 
He was born in Heſſe in the Year 1515. and died at Rome 
2544- in the twenty-ninth Year of his Age. He was more in- 
duitrious in enriching Botany than many of thoſe who had gone 
before him. Beſides his exquiſite Annotations on Diaſcorides, 
he compil'd an Hiſtory of Plants, in four Books; but as he died 
before that Work was completed, all his Deſcriptions are not 
equally exact and juſt. 
In 1550. appear d Amatus Luſſtannt, who is by ſome call'd 
2 Radericus Luſitanus, and Foarnes Rodericus Caſtelli albi. 
e wrote Illuſtrations upon Diaſcorides, in whick he often talks 
of things to which he was an entire Stranger. a 
But Andreas Lacuna, of Segeævia, is an Author far preferable 
to Amatus Lufitanus. He was chief Phyſician to Julius the 
Third. In the Spaniſb Language he wrote Commentaries and 
Annotations on Dioſcorides, but is ſeverely cenſur'd for being 
a Plagiary by Matthiolus. He alſo tranſlated that Work con- 
cerning Plants, afcrib'd to Ariſtatle. He died in the Year 1552. 
Hieronymus Bockius, call'd commonly Back. He is known 
by the Name Tragus, and was born at Hicdſpach, a Village of 
Bretta, near the City of Spires. He liv'd for ſome Years at 
Deuxponts, where he adorned the Gardens of Duke Lewis, 
Palatine of the Rhine, with a Variety of Herbs formerly un- 
known in it. He compoſed a Hiſtory of Herbs at Saarbruck, 
and died in 1554. | 
Next appear d Faannes, or Janus Haynbut, or Hagenbut, 
who was call'd Cernarius, tho“ Hagenbut ſignifies the Fe ruit of 
the Dog-roſe. He was born at Zuvicca, a City of Miſnia, in 
the Year 1500. He tranſlated Dioſcorides, and added Figures 
to each Chapter. Tho” in this Work he does not diſcover a 
more extenſive Knowledge in Botany than ſome who had gone 
before him, yet he re- eſtabliſhes the genuine Readings in num- 
berleſs Places. He had for an Antagoniſt Leonardus Fuchſius, 


who finds fault with a great many Paſſages in his Tranſlation. 


He died in 1558. 
Next appear d Facobus Goupylus of Poictiers. He was Doctor 


of Phyſic at Paris, and very ſkilful in the Greek and Latin Lan- 
est, He gave ſome very ſhort, but, at the ſame time, very 
uſeful Amendments of Dis/corides. He diligently and judici- 
ouſly reviſed Trallian, Atuarius, and ſome others. He died 
in the Year 1560. 3 

At Wembding, in the Country of the Griſons, was born Leo- 


rarrbur Fachſfrus, in the Year 1501. He was a Man of un- 


common Application, and a diligent Inquirer into the Plants 
of Germany, five hundred and ten of which he repreſented in 
large F Pe to the no ſmall Improvement of Botany. But 
he was ſo fooliſhly attach'd to Dioſcorides, that he endeayour'd 
to accommodate "ug N ls ſcriptions to the German 
Plants ; which made him ſometimes affirm, that things were 
clearer than the Light, when they were, at the ſame time, in- 
volved in the 2 Darkneſs and Obſcurity. He died at 
Tubingen in the Year 1566. 

Tbe ſame Year deprived the World of Gulielmus Rondeletius, 
a celebrated Phyſician, born at Montpelier. He was indefa- 
„ laborious in diſcovering and finding out Simples, and 
their Virtues. He wrote Commentaries upon ſeveral Parts of 


Diaſcorides, which were much eſteem'd by the Botaniſts who - 


liv'd at the fame time with himſelf. He died in 1566. 

William Turner, an Englifb Phyſician of fingular Learning, 
in 1551. publiſh'd an Hiſtory of Plants in Engliſb; in which 
Work he has, for the moſt part, publiſh'd the Figures of 
Fuchſius, and given the Names of the Plants in Latin, Geret, 
Engl „German, and French, in an alphabetical Order. 

Nor ought we to forget Lucas Gbini of Forli, a Phyſician of 
an excellent Genius, and uncommon Learning. He profeſſed 
the Materia Medica at Piſa for ſeveral Years with univerſal 
Approbation; and tho? he publiſh'd nothing himſelf, yet he 


was either the Maſter, or the intimate Acquaintance, of ta of 
brated Men, Cæſalpinus, Anguillara, Sh pie 3 
and ſome others, to whom he not only ſent Plants, but opel. 
deliver'd his Opinion of them x by which means he con 
conſiderably to the Hluſtration' of former Authors, and the in 9 Ar 
provement of Botany. * | 

Petrus Andreas Matthioliis was born at Sienna, a celebrates ice 
oa of Tuſcany. Thuanus gives him a very great CharaQer (Wh Com 
a ſkilful Botaniſt, But however well acquainted Matthial fi 
might have been with the Writings of the Antients, yet 
was ſo ignorant of che common Plants, that of the whole nine 
hundred he has treated of, he has ſcarce given an accurate De 
ſcription of one. He died of the Plague at Tent in the 
Year 1577. | | 
Bart — ws Maranta, x Phyſician of Venuſum, compoſe 
three Books on the Method of 'knowing ſimple Medici 
which are highly uſeful for underſtanding many Paſſages of 
Dioſcorides. He died in the Year 2554: 

Adamus Lonicerus was born at Marpurg in Heſs in 1525 
He was a learned Phyſician, and a ſkilful Botanift, as is obyious 
from his Botanicon, his Hiftoria Plantarum, and his Here 
rium, publiſh'd in the German Language. But John Baubi 
ſeems to have judged rightly of Lonicerus, when he affirms, du 
he collected his Botanical Works from Tragus. 

Nor at this time were there wanting Men of Learning, uit 
either went to both Indies themſelves, in order to diſcover th, 
Spices and Plants produc'd in them, or treated largely of theg 
after they were brought into. Europe, Amo theſe werg 
Garcias ab Horto, Chriftophorus a Cofta, Nicolaus Manardu 
* Ferdinandus Oviedo, Franciſcus Lopez de Gmurg 
Jo mes Fragoſus, Hugo Linſchatanus, Johannes Lairiu 

ranciſcus Hernandez, Franciſcus Ximenez, Joſephus a Cafe 
and, nearer our own Times, Jacobus Bontius, of Norterdun 
Gulielmus Piſo, a Phyſician of Anſterdum, Georgius Marcy 
vs, of Licb/tad, and ſome others. 

Among thofe who have more particularly applied themſche 
to the Knowledge of Plants, was 8 Dalecampius, be 
was born at Cadom, He praQtis'd Phyſic at Lyons, with uni 
verſal Reputation. He was the firſt of the Moderns who u 
dertook to write an univerſal Hiſtory of Plants; but being ir 
volved in a Multiplicity of Buſineſs, he did not live to 751 
This Taſk was, CG illius, a Printer at Lyons, committe 
to one Molinæus, a learned Phyſician, who finiſh'd the Del 
and publiſh'd it under the Title of Z;fforia Lugdunenfis. Dt 
campius died in the Year 1537. i 

Jacobus Theodorus Tabernæmontanus is, according to C 
gius, juſtly preferable to his Maſter Tragzs ; ſince, in Imitati 
of him, he advanced many things new concerning the Virtue 
of Plants ; but *tis to be lamented, that he only finiſhed the bn 
Part of his Work, ſince the ſecond and third, done by anotte 
Hand, however excellent, are yet ſhort of the Judgmenta 
Skill of Tabernemontanus himſelf. In his Practice, abſtrazun 
from the Theriaca and the Mithridate, he uſed very few ext 
Subſtances, contenting himſelf with the Simples of his 
Country. Beſides his diſcovering ſome Plants formerly u 
known, he has wrote very well concerning the Virtues of ta 
which were commonly known. He was eall'd Tabernenm 
nus from the Place where he was born, which is Bergzaberh, 
Town in the Territories of the Prince of Deuxponts, He dil 
Heidelberg in the Year 1590. | 

This Author originally practiſed Pharmacy at Nm 

enberg. 
/ — of the Figures of Tabernemontanus, and alſo of Lobel 
were taken by John Gerard, an Engliſhman, born at Nat 
wich in Cheſhire. Nor did he add any Figures of his own 4 
cept ſixteen, in the whole Hiſtory of Plants which he p 
in Engliſh. He had little or no Knowledge of the Langu 
The greater Part of his Work is nothing but the Tae 
Dodomæus, turned into Engliſh by one Doctor Prieft, u 
Gerard took without any. Alteration, To conceal f 
changes the Method of Dodonæus into that of Lobelius, Vai 
ning with Graſſes and Graminifolious Plants. To this Tt 
tion of Dodonæus he has added ſome Plants from Cle 
others from the Adverſaria of Pena and Lobelius, 4 4 

iven about fourteen of his own. He has confounded 1 | 
ſkilfully tranſpoſed the Figures of Tabernemontanus. ** 
riſhed about the Year 1 597 | . i 

Jaachimus Camerarius, born at Norimberg in the Year a 
acquired a far greater Reputation than Gerard. He is 11 
celebrated as a Man of profound Learning, and a ſkilful 
niſt. He was ſo fond of promoting Natural Hiſto _— 
that he purchaſed of 22 the Bibliotheca Hervaria, hi 
Botanological Works which were left him by C %, | | 
Will. However, he isnot much extoll/dby Turnier, 
of him, „ That if we were to judge of him 11 14 
4 publiſh'd during his Life, we Mould find his Skil u 
4 far inferior . the [= "we he acquired on that c 
He died in the Year 15998. 1 

With Camerarius oy — join Janus Antonius 4517 
Lyons, who flouriſh'd. about 1598; By his Care 


god the Works of Dioſcerides to their primitive Dignity; 
qr cal the Senſe of Dioſearides, without . From, 
| Purity of Pliny's Dictiou. | * 

Prus Bellonius, of Mans, was a Man of incredible Induſtry 
; Application, as appears from his Works publiſh'd partly in 
Latin, and partly in the French Languages. He has written 


ommentaries on Dio ſcorides, and a Book concerning Agri- 
ro He likewiſe deſigned ſome other Works, but D-ath 
nted him. | 2 2 
Lunardus Rauvolfins was born at Mechlin in 1517. He 
d thro” Syria, Fudea, Arabia, Meſopotamia, Babylon, 
J. and Armenia, from which Countries he brought back 
P Germany, with him, many Herbs, Shrubs, Plants, and 
br things of the like Nature. He wrote a Book, which he 
L Hideeporicon, or Travels into Syria, Fudea, Arabia, Meſopo- 
a, Babylon, Aria, and Armenia, which he divided into fix 
. and which contain many curious things relating to the 
tris Medica, He flouriſh'd about the Year 1583. 
The World is conſiderably indebted to the Lucubrations of 
Dodonæus, who was born at Mechlin, in Brabant, 
His Hiſtory of Plants is recommended not only by the 
of the Figures, but alſo the Richneſs and Variety of 
latter. By his Learning he acquired ſuch a Reputation, 
the was invited to the Univerſity of Leyden, where he profeſs'd 
e with great Applauſe, and died in 1585. in the ſixty- eighth 
wr of his Age. 
Curolus 22 was ſingularly fond of Botany. He became 
mmour'd with this Science when he was at Montpelier, where 
bag d with the celebrated Rondeletius, as Boiſſard informs us. 
ms born at Arras, in the French Netherlands, in the Year 
56. His Reputation ſoon procur'd him an Invitation from the 
veſſors of the Univerſity of Leyden, which having accepted, he 
levis d all his Writings, put the laſt Hand to them, and digeſt- 
theminto two V olumes ; the formerof which containsone thou- 
e hundred and thirty-three Figures of Plants; the other, 
es Fruits, and exotic Animals, contains the Repreſentations of 
five Plants diſcover d by himſelf. He died, much regretted, 
dn, in the Year 1609. in the eighty- fourth Y ear of his Age. 
Watthias Lobelius, of Liſſe, was far inferior to Cluſius, and 
eat in deſcribing his Plants, as appears from his Adver- 
i and his Obſervations and Illuftrations of Plants, in which, 
re Figures are wanting, he is ſcarcely intelligible. In aſ- 
ung the Places where Plants grow, he truſts too much to his 
ory; for, as Mr. Ray juſtly obſerves, he takes many 
It to be the natural Product of England, which were never 
| to grow ſpontaneouſly in it, and which, perhaps, were 
7 ſeen any-where in the World. Lzobelius, relying on the 
lance of Petrus Pena, à Native of Provence in France, 
2 Man of great Learning, publiſh'd a Deſcription of the 
Plants of Languedoc, in a harſh and uncouth Style. 
Ain now come to Jobs and Caſpar Bauhine, two Brothers, 
JP tae acquir'd ſuch an uncommon Fame for their Skill in 
ay, that the ſmalleſt Herb is hardly mention'd without, at 


1. 


ie 


um , 


* ame time, mentioning the Name affix'd to it by them. 
F tho | were born at Bafil, but their Father was a Native of 
— Notwithſtanding the Learning and Induſtry of theſe 


brothers, they ſeem to have undertaken a Taſk to which 
] vere by no means equal; for each of them propoſed to 
a univerſal Hiſtory of Plants. But as Geſner, in one of 
Epiſtles to Fuchſius, well obſerves, one Man is not at all 
dent for carrying on ſo extenſive a Deſign, ſince there are 
Werieſs Species of Plants, each of which a ſingle Man muſt 
| entire _— to, on account of the Diverſity of Cli- 
B But if different Men, in different Climates, would 
ide World with their Obſervations, there is a Poſſibility 
Lniverfal Hiſtory of this kind being ſome time or other 
aby a maſterly Hand. Tho? it were to be wiſh'd, that 
of this Nature ſhould appear in our own Age, yet we 
n to expect it; becauſe, from the Deſcriptions of 
aut already known, we can neither infallibly diſcover 
ecies, nor reduce them to their roper Genuſes ; and 
* Source have ariſen almoſt all the Des of the univerſal 
wol this Nature, which have hitherto appear d. But, to 
f © the Baubines - No more uſeful Work of the kind has 
than the Pinax, nor was it poſſible to render it much 
bene at the time in which it was written. Among the 
a Plants deſcrib'd by Caſpar in the Prodromus Thea- 
ty, many were receiy'd 47 and imperfect from his 
u. P Acquaintances, His Brother John, tho“ he us'd 
naftice, yet gave his Deſcriptions far more natural 
Agne. But the great Fault of theſe two Authors ſeems 
an their having neglected to eſtabliſh the Genuſes of 
which nothing is more requiſite to ſuch a Hiſtory. 
1 * Mont Beleard in 1614. and Caſpar at Baſil in 
0 ſtaty· fourth Vear of his Age. | 
Hr ez on this Occaſion, to forget the Hortus Flori- 
h pinus Pa eas, publiſh'd in 1614. in which there are 
8 and twenty-five Figures accurately delineated, 
w, 1, Kording to the Seaſons of the Year ; nor the Works 


ing coniferous Trees and Evergreens. He has alſo given 
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of Emanuel Suvertius, a Native of Sevenberg in Holland; nor 
the Florilegia of Theodorus de Bry ; nor the Deſcription of the 
Herbs growing on Mount Baldo, publiſh'd by Johannes Pona, 
an Apothecary of Verona; nor the Hiſtory of the Plants of Ca- 
nada, publiſh'd by Jacobus Cornuti, a Phyſician of Paris, 

After the Bauhines appear d John Parkinſon, a Native of 
London, and Apothecary to the King, who attempted to give 
an univerſal Hiſtory of Plants in the Engliſh Language; for in 
his Paradiſus Terreſtris, publiſh'd in 1629. he gives the Hiſtory 
of Flowers at great Length ; and, in his Theatrum Botanicum, 
he has comprehended more Species of Plants, than were to be 
found in any Hiſtory of Plants publiſh'd before his Time, For 
the moſt part, he follow'd Caſpar Bauhine ; and added ſeveral 
Species from Alpinus, Cornuti, and ſome others. But tho? he trod 
in the Steps of the beſt Authors, who had gone before him, yet, 
thro* Forgetfulneſs or Haſte, he has omitted many Things, and 
ſometimes repeated his Deſcriptions of one and the fame Herb. 

As Kings and Princes have contributed to the Advancement 
of other Sciences, ſo have they not been wanting to the 
Improvement of Botany ; for the Herbs of Greece, and the 
Eaftern Countries, have been rendered as famous by the No- 
tice which Kings have taken of them, as by their own Virtues. 
Juba, King of Mauritania, is as memcrable for his diligent Study 
of Plants, as for his being cloath'd with Royalty, and ſwaying 
the Sceptre over a warlike People: And, according to Galen, 
Mithridates and Attalus were acquainted with the Virtues of 
almoſt all the Simples which reſiſt Poiſon, the Qualities of which 
they tried upon ſuch Criminals as were condemn'd to Death, 

Nor were the Roman Emperors leis Admirers of Botany, or leſs 
careful in advancing it; for the Botaniſts kept by Czſar in Ara- 
bia, Lybia, Sicily, and Crete, tranſmitted Baſkets of Flowers 
not _ to Cz/ar himſelf, but almoſt to all the Raman People. 
And Evax, a certain King of the Arabians, is ſaid to have 
written to Nero concerning the V irtues of Simples. 

But, to come near our own Times, Philip the Second, of Spain, 
as we are told by Joſephus Aco/ta, ſent his chief Phyſician, Fran- 
ciſcus Hernandez, into America, with a View to diſcover new 
Plants, and more accurately deſcribe thoſe already known. 

Among the public Gardens, in which Herbs are demonſtrated 
by Profeſſors, that of Padua is the oldeſt. Franciſcus Bona fi- 
dius, a Phyſician of Padua, at whoſe Perſuaſion the Deſign 
was ſet on Foot, firſt explain'd the Simples in this Garden from 
the Year 1533. to 1549. when, being weaken'd with Age, 
and loſing his Sight, he reſign'd his Place. 

He was ſucceeded in this Office by Gabriel Fallopius, of Ma- 
dena, whoſe Character, both as a Surgeon and a Botaniſt, is well 
enough known, He was i — by Bernardinus Triviſa- 
nus in 1563. | 

In 1561, Melchior Guilandinus was choſen Keeper of the 
Paduan Garden. He was born at Cor e in Pruſſia, and 
made uncommon Advances in Medicinal Learning, but more 
eſpecially in Botany : He took Notice of an hundred Errors in 
the Herbarium of Matthiolus ; and, after having acquired an 
uncommon Character for Learning, died at Padus in 1589. 

His Place was given to Jacobus Antonius Cortuſus, in the 
Year*r 590. who, tho? no profeſs'd Phyſician, was yet the moſt 
ſkilful Botaniſt of the Times in which he lived. He died in 
1593. without publiſhing any thing, except a Catalogue of the 
Plants in the Paduan Garden. | 9 

The ſame Year Proſper Alpinus, born at Maroſtica, a Town 
at the Foot of the YVicenſian Mountains, in the Yenetian Terri- 
tories, was choſen to read Lectures on Simples in the Schools, 
and ſhew them in the Garden. He went into Egypt in the 
Year 1580. with Georgius Amius, a Venetian, in order to take 

care of the Health of the Yenetians who reſided there. He was 
called thence to Genoa in 1586. by Joannes Andreas Aureas, Ad- 
miral of the Spaniſh Fleet, in order to preſcribe for him. 
Thence he went to Padua, and enter'd upon the Explication 
of Simples. He was a Man of an univerſal Genius, and un- 
common Learning. The Plants he himſelf had ſeen in E's 
as alſo thoſe ſent him from Crete, and other Parts, by Hiero- 
nymus Capellus, and Nicolaus Contarenus, are imperfectiy de- 
ſcribed by him, and as imperfectly delineated, as a not 
only from his Treatiſe de Plantis Ægyptiis, but alſo from his 
Books de Plantis E xoticis, publiſh'd by his Sor Alpinus in 1628. 
Proſper, the Father, died at Padua in 1617. by 

he following Year Facobus Zabarella was choſen to give 
Lectures on Simples; and Fohannes Prevotius, a Native of Ba- 
il in Switzerland, to ſhew them in the Garden; but the lat- 
ter was carried off by the Plague in 1630. The following Year 
an Offer of his Place was made to "colt Rhodius, a Dane, 
but he refuſed it; and in 1633. it was given by the Senate to 
Alpinus Alpinus, the Son of Proſper, who enjoy d it till 1637. 
when he died of a Conſumption. . Next Year-he was ſucceeded 
by Joannes Veſlingius, of Minden, whoſe Character, both as an 
A and a Botaniſt, is too well known not to procure 
him the Eſteem he juſtly deſerves. He was a Knight of the 
Holy Sepulchre, died of a malignant Fever in 1649. He 
had for his Succeſſor, in Office, —_—_ a Turre, who 1s oy 
celebrated for his Skill in Botany. His Succeſſor, the illuſtrio 

10 C rag Abbot. 
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Abbot Felix Nali, was no leſs a Glory to his Country, and the 
Univerſity of Padua. &.  * ng 
wh ed by the Example of the Padugns, Coſmo of Me- 
dicis, the Great Duke of Tu/cany, formed a Garden for the 
ſame Purpoſe at Piſa ; the Care of which he committed to Au- 
dreas Ceſalpinuss We muſt not here forget the Farneſian, 
the Barberimian, the Ludoviſian, the Burghefian, the Aldobran- 
dinian, and the Eftenfian Gardens in Italy. The Bononian Gar- 
den has been ſingularly enrich'd by Jacobus Zanoni, and Lælius 
 Triumphetti ; and that at Rome by the ſkilful Botaniſt Joannes 
Baptiſta Triumpbeiti. 8 
Nor let us imagine, that in this Particular we were outdone 
by the celebrated Gardens of the Ry po or thoſe of Baby- 
hn, or by that of Adonis, Alcinous, Epicurus, or Theophraſtus ; 
for if we take a View of the Gardens of Holland and England, 
we ſhall find them equal, if not preferable, to the moſt cele- 
brated among the Antients ; fince thoſe of Leyden and Amſter- 
dam contain whatever the Indiet and Africa produce: And thoſe 
of London and Oxford, the laſt of which has of late been greatly 
improved by Dr. Dillenius, thro* the Munificence of Dr. Sher- 
rard, contain whatever Famnica and Virginia afford. And thoſe 
of Hampton, Biſhop Compton's at Fulham (now negle&ed), and 
that at Chelſea, are furnith'd with almoſt whatever is to be found 
in the whole World. The Gardens of Mr. Beaumont in Holland, 
in which there is Euphorbium, brought from Africa at the Propri- 
etors Charges, is no leſs famous than that of Zuba, and will for 
ever be ſignaliz'd by the Catalogue of its Plants, publiſh'd by 
the learned Hagelaerus. | 
Nor have the Kings of France been wanting in this Particu- 
lar; for Francis the Firſt was not only an Admirer of Botany him- 
ſelf, but alſo a great Encourager of every Plan that could improve 
and advance it. Henry the Fourth alſo, King of France and 
Navarre, form'd a Garden for the Culture of rare Plants, 
and gave the Care of it to that ſkilful Botaniſt Foannes Rebinus, 
But 7s. the Thirteenth, in 1626. form'd a ſtill larger, and 
more noble Garden, in the Suburbs of St. Victor's at Paris, by 


the Perſuaſion of Heroard his chief Phyſician, and Guido Broſ- 


ſeus his Phyſician in Ordinary, and who, being created Gover- 
or of the Garden, appointed the Plants to be demonſtrated by 
eben, Robinus, that diligent Bptaniſt ; who, beſides the 
ies of the Lingua Cervina, the Names of which are men- 
tioned in the Catalogue of Plants contain'd in the Royal Gar- 
dens, firſt brought into France the Filix Baccifera, the Adian- 
thum Americanum, the Geranium Trifle, the Origanum Fiſtuls- 
ſum, the Aſarum Canadenſe, the Acacia Americana, and other 
curious Plants, with which Cornuti, a 8 of Paris, has 
adorn'd his Hiſtory of Plants. At laſt, Lewis the Fourteenth 
gave the Charge of his Gardens to the illuſtrious Guido Creſcen- 
tius Fagon; who, at his own Expence, ſoon enrich'd the Royal 
Garden with Store of curious Plants, which he cull'd, with his 
own Hands, in different Parts of the. World: So that it is no 
Wonder, if the Royal Garden at Paris ſurpaſſes moſt others in 
the World for the immenſe Number of Plants it contains. Mr. 
Fagen, being call'd to the Court, put Armandus de Mauvillain, 
2 Phyfician of Paris, into his Place ; and in the Year 1683. 
Mauvillain was ſucceeded by Tournefort, a brief Sketch of 
whoſe Life I ſhall give; ſince he ſeems to have carried Botany 
to a higher Degree of Perfection, than any of the Authors I have 
hitherto mention'd. 
Beſides the Royal Garden at Paris, France is bleſs'd with 
another at Montpelier, inſtituted by Henry the Fourth, about 
the Year 1598. the Care of which has ſucceſſively been com- 
mitted to the moſt diſtinguiſh'd Botaniſts ; ſuch as Petrus Richi- 
erius de Belleval, Foannes Richerius de Belleval, Michael Chy- 
coineau, Petrus Magnol, Franciſcus Chycomeau, and Nicolaus 
Fabricius Peireſtius, who, by a matchieſs Diligence, tranſ- 
ted the Myrtus latiſelia flore pleno from the woody Places 
ween Toulon and Mar ſeilles ; the Jaſminus Indicus flauus 
odoratiſſimus from China; the Papyrus from Sais, a Town of 
Egypt ; the Lifa from Mecca ; and ſome uncommon Vines 
from Tunis, Smyrna, Sidon, Damaſcus, New France, and other 


Parts. | | 

The Gardens of Gafto Borbonius, Duke of Orleans, are alſo 
a noble and 1 Scene for a Botaniſt, ſince it is enrich'd 
with Store of curious Plants. But among all the botanic Scenes 
the World ever ſaw, the moſt, glorious and magnificent is that 
incredible Treaſure of Plants, done in their native Colours, as 
Lrge as the Life, and kept in the Repolitory of Lewis the 
Fourteenth. This Garden dreads neither the Cankerworm, 
the Locuſt, nor the Caterpiller ; but blooms with all the Ver- 
dure of an eternal Spring, and bids a Defiance at once to the 
nipping Colds of the Winter, and the ſcorching Heats of the 
[II E of Tou EZxToxx. 


When we obſerve 72 diſtinguiſh'd by a ſuperior Know- 
ledge, ar. Skill of any Kind, it is natural for the Mind to be 
ſolicitous and inquiſitive about the ſeveral Circumſtances which 
have-concurr'd to render him thus conſpicuous. When, far 
Example, we hear of Alexander's Skill in all the Arts of War 


- 


and Congueſt; when we view the brave and hergi 4 


deur and Surprize ; but & ſecret Diſſatisfaction is ſtill lowed | 


Geometry or Hiſtory, may be acquir'd by 2 enen 
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Ceſar, Scipio, and Hannibal; when we reflect on the Con 
Knowledge, the deep Reſearches, the accurate Delia” 
and important Diſcoveries, of the incomparable Si; lla _ 


ten; our Minds are indeed ſtruck with certain Ide; of 


the Breaſt, and the labouring Soul remains, as it we. 
Rack, till we know fomething more about the Men * | 
diſcovered their Turns of Mind, and the ſeveral Steps b r 
they have gradually advanced to Honour, and paved bow 
to immortal Glory. Now, as Mr. Tournefort ig univerſal 
allow'd to have carried Botany to a higher Degree of Perfeq; 
than any who went before him, by enriching it with number 
Diſcoveries, advancing it into a Science, giving it an Air 
Accuracy, which it formeriy wanted, and imoothing all it Df 
ficulties; it muſt, of un be an uncommon Satisfaction 6 
become acquainted with the Education, the Genius, the Diſod 
r 7 07 of this celebrated Botaniſt. 

3 itton de Tourne fort, then, was born at Ar; 
. „ the Fifth of Te 1656, He was the Goa of * 
Pitten de Tournefort, and Aimare de Fagone, the Deſcendant he 
a Family of Note in Paris. | 

Their Son Foſeph was put to the Jeſuits College in 4; pr 
with a View to learn Latin, as the other Scholars did, But 25 
ſoon as he ſaw any Plants, the Bent of his Genius diſcover' d! 
future Botanift ; for he was anxious and uneaſy, till he found« by 
their Names: He carefully remark'd their Differences, Jun 
ſometimes neglected to attend his Claſs, in order to diſco Sout 
Herbs, and ſtudy Nature in the Fields, inſtead of the Langue 
of the antient Romans in the Schools. And as it is no unc ch 
mon thing to ſee ſome People excel in an Art, by the mg tlem 
Force of Genius, without the Aſſiſtance of a Maſter, this yc 
Botaniſt had, by his own Induſtry, acquir'd a Knowledge of 
the Plants produced about the Village where he was born. 

When he enter'd upon his Philoſophical Studies, he dil 
ver'd no great Reliſh for what was taught him. In Diſq 
tions of this Kind, inſtead of Nature, with whoſe Contem 
tion he was ſo highly charm'd, he found only vague anda 
trated Ideas, which decoy and amuſe the Mind, with 
enriching it with any thing that is ſolid and fatisfaft 
During this Period of his Education, he accidentally found 
Philoſophy of Deſcartes in his Father's Study, and ſoon dif 
ver'd it to be the very Thing he wanted. Tho' he coull « 
read the Productions of this Author privately, and, as it : 
by Stealth, yet he read them with Care and Accuracy; a 

ather, who violently oppoſed ſo uſeful a Study, aftorded l 
without being ſenſible of it, the Advantages of a fine Educati 

As he deſtin'd his young Son for the Church, he made! 
apply to the Study of Theology, and for that Purpoſe cat 
him in a Seminary. But in bis Breaſt Botany could not end 
a Rival, and the Bent of Nature was too powerful to 
balanced by any Views, or overcome by any Byas. 

' Notwithſtanding the Intentions of the Father, the don n 
neceſſarily ſee Plants; and for this End he retired to proled 
his darling Study, either to a curious Garden belonging to 
Apothecary of Aix, or to the neighbouring Fields, or to 
Summits of Rocks, which had been inacceſſible to ot 
fir'd with a leſs ardent Deſire of Knowledge than he. 

ther by Stratagem or Preſents he found Acceſs to the 
cloſe and conceal'd Places, where he ſuſpeRed there werePl 
not to be found elſewhere ; and when theſe Means fail 
undaunted was his Reſolution, that he would make bs 
into them in an unlawful and clandeſtine manner, rathet | 
not ſatisfy his Curioſity ; and, indeed, for an Attempt of 
Kind, he once ran a Riſque of being ſtoned to Death by 
Country-people, who took him for a Robber. But what 
ſhips will not a Mind, actuated with an ardent and in 
Deſire of Knowledge, undergo for Satisfaction: 

Mr. Tournefort was almoſt as fond of Anatom and 
miſtry as he Was of Botany; and at laſt Phyſic and Mea 
engroſs'd his Affections, as to gain a thorough Victory dt 
Inclinations to Theology, which he now reſolved to a: 
this Reſolution he was encouraged by an Uncle on I ta 
Side, who was a Phyſician of great Skill and Reputauon. 
after, the Death of his Father in the Year 1677 left lin 
own Diſpaſal, and Maſter of his own Inclinations. F 

He quickly improv'd this Revolution made in 1158 
by his Father's Death; for, in the Year 1678. he 12 
ranged the Mountains of Dauphiny and Save, from un 
return'd with a large Quantity of beautiful dry F 175 
were the Beginnings of his celebrated Collection pf wy 

Botany is not an unaRtive and ſedentary Science, 


tary Application within the narrow Precincts of à U 
which, like Chymiſtry, Anatomy, and Altrapom)» 
only ſuch Operations as may be perform'd without 4 

of Exerciſe, Toil, and. Fatigue, The 1 
thro? Mountains and Valleys, range the gloom) F ys 1 
the ſteepeſt Rocks, and expoſe his Life on the Brin 
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ous Precipices, in Queſt of Knowledge. The only Boo 
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inſtructi ng us thoroughly in this Science, are, with a 
1 0 liberal Hand, ſcatter d _ and down the whole Surface 
« our Globe. But Reſolution and Patience, Induſtry, and 
Contempt of Danger, are neceſſary to colle& and gather them. 
This is the Reaſon why ſo few excel in this Science: That De- 
of Ardor which is capable of rendering a Man ſkill'd in 
195 Branches of Literature, is by no means ſufficient for 
forming A complete Botaniſt ; who, beſides the inſurmountable 
4rdour of bis Soul, muſt haye an uncommon Strength of Body, 
ui Soundneſs of Conſtitution, to bear him up under the Toils 
ind Fatigues he muſt neceſſarily args, Now, Mr. Tourne- 
had a brifk laborious Turn of Mind, a robuſt Conſtitution, 
t% large Fund of natural Gaicty in his Temper, to ſupport 
rim under his painful Reſearches ; ſo that both the Make of his 
Fody, and the Turn of his Mind, joined their united Force to 
qulify him for a Botaniſt, ; 
Ihn the Year 1079 he went from Aix to Montpelier, where 
he perfected himſelf in Anatomy and Phyſic. ITbe Garden of 
Pr Plants eſtabliſhed in that City by Henry IV. rich as it was, 
Pet ald not ſatisfy his unbounded Curioſity. He ranſack'd all 
nt de Trafts of Ground within more than ten Leagues of Mont- 
, and, as a Recompence for his Labour, found Plants un- 
W.: known and unheard of by the Inhabitants of the Country 
temſelves. But as he thought himſelf ſtill confin'd within 
ao narrow Bounds, he quitted /Aontpelier, and went to Bar- 
alma, in the Month of April 1681. He proceeded as far as Si. 
Yn, in the Mountains of Catalonia, where he was follow'd 
dont from one Place to another by the Phyſicians and young 
dulents of Medicine, to whom he deſcrib'd the ſeveral Plants 
which occur'd ; and one would have thought, that in this he 
wembled the antient Gymmno ſophiſis, who led their Diſciples in- 
tothe Deſarts, in order to inſtruct them. 
e Pyrenean Mountains, which were now not far of, could 
wot fail tempting him to make them a Viſit; and before he under- 
hook this Expedition, he knew that in theſe forbidding Soli- 
wes he ſhould have no other Suſtenance than what the moſt 
where Hermits are accuſtom'd to; and that the miſerable In- 
witants, who could ſupply him with it, were not more nu- 
eus than the Robbers, to whoſe Violence he was ſure- to 
expoſed. © Accordingly he was ſeveral times robb'd by the 
wh Miquelets. In order to prevent the like Misfortunes 
the future, he bethought himſelf of a happy Expedient ; 
tr he incloſed his Money in ſome Bread, which was ſo 
kck and hard, that the Spaniſh Robbers, undoubtedly the 
radieſt in the World, did not think it a Prize worth the 
ng. The unconquerable Force of his Inclinations ſur- 
jounted all Difficulties; and the dreadful and almoſt inacceſ- 
e Rocks, which ſurrounded him on every Side, had to him 
weform'd themſelves into a magnificent and well ſtor'd Li- 
7, where he paſſed the Time with Pleaſure, and fully ſatiſ- 
8 the Ardour of his Soul. One Day a ruinous Cottage, 
wich he had the Misfortune to lodge, fell all on a ſudden ; 
| Mr. Tournefort, being buried under its Ruins for two 
urs, had undoubtedly periſh'd, had not a ſeaſonable Relief 
fn afforded him. But this Accident, which of itſelf would 
ſtruck Terror into the Braveſt, did not interrupt the 
rle of his painful Inquiries, nor fright him from a Scene 
(her reſpects ſo agreeable to him. | 
At laſt, in 168 1. he return'd to Montpelier, and thence to 
=, the Place of his Nativity, where he ranged in his Repo- 
bry of Herbs all the Plants he had collected about Pro- 
de, Languedoc, Dauphint, and Catalonia, and thoſe leſs 
wn produc'd by the Alps and Pyrenean Mountains; and 
atever People, whoſe Minds and Studies are turned another 
ts May think, the Pleaſure of ſeeing ſuch a large Number 
Plants, entire, well preſerved, and diſpoſed in a beautiful 
> in fe Paper Books, was a ſufficient Recompence for 
oil and Pains they had coſt him. 
Jie Fame of Mr. W extenſive Skill in Botany 
bby this time reach'd the Ears of Mr. Fagon, who was him- 
$ curious Botaniſt, and firſt Phyſician to the Queen; and, 
had recetv'd a very advantageous Character of Tournefort 
pal Quarters, he conceived a Deſign of alluring him to 
** general Rendezvous of all the Literati of France. 
K Purpoſe he apply'd to Madam de Venelle, who was 
n Governeſs to the Dau hters of the Royal Family, and 
| * intimately acquainted with Mr. Tournefort, and his 
* Accordingly, this Lady, prevailing on him to come 
y * 1683. preſented him to Mr. Fugen, who, before 
A was expir'd, procured him the Place of Profeſſor of 
7 47 Royal Garden of Plants eſtabliſhed at Paris by 
J. for the Inſtruction of the young Students of 


aden Ployment did not hinder him from undertaking ſe- 
Iu. ges; for he went back to Spain, and thence 
ial, where he ſaw new Plants, but found no Botanifts. 
an in Andaluſia, a Country fertile in Silk- worms, 
* ep! d to find out the Truth of the Reports ſo long 
nd F wn to us, concerning the Amours between the 
emale of theſe Inſects; but he could diſcover no- 


thing certain with regard to this Particular; and theſe Amours, 
if real, are hitherto myſterious. He travelled alſo into Hol- 
land and England, where he had an Opportunity of ſeeing 
Plants he had never ſeen before, and converſing with ſome of 
the greateſt Botaniſts of the Age, -whoſe Eſteem and Friend- 
ſhip he eaſily gained, As a Proof of this, no other Circum- 
ſtance is neceſſary to be mentioned, than his" being ſolicited 
by friendly and importunate Letters from Mr. Herman, the 
celebrated Profeſſor of Botany at Leyden, to accept of his 
Place, which, as he was too old and infirm, he offer'd to re- 
ſign in favour of Mr. Tournefort, This Gentleman's Zeal 
for the Intereſt of Botany made him chooſe Tournefort for his 
Sugceſſor, tho' he was not only a Foreigner, but belonged to 
a Nation then engaged in an open War with his own Coun- 
try. Mr. Herman promiſed him four thouſand Livres in the 
Name of the States-General, and gave him Reaſon to think, 
that his Salary would be augmented, when his Merit came to 
be better known. But tho? the Income affixed to his Place in 
the Royal Garden was very moderate, yet the Love of his 
Country prevailed upon him to reject fo fair and advantageous 
an Offer. He alſo gave his Friends an additional Reaſon for 
his Refuſal of this Place, which was, that the Sciences were 
at leaſt in as flouriſhing a State at Paris, as in any other Part 
of the World ; for the native Country of a genuine and un- 
feign'd Virtuoſo would be but a dull and uncomfortable Scene 
to him, if the Sciences did not thrive and proſper in it. 

His Country did not prove ungrateful for the Love he had 
ſhewn her in rejeCting Preferment in a diſtant Nation; for, in 
the Year 1691. the Academy. of Sciences being put under 
the Inſpection of the Abbe Bi non, that Gentleman exerted 
his Authority, two Months after he was veſted with it, by 
taking into the Society Mr. Tournefort, and Mr. Homberg, 


neither of whom he was — acquainted with, tho' he 


was no Stranger to the Fame 
quir'd. | 
In 1694. Mr. Tournefort's Elements of Botany, or the 
Method of knowing Plants, was printed at the Lowvre, in three 
Octavo Volumes, This Work, tho' generally approy'd, found 
ſome very powerful Oppoſers ; for its Author was attack'd 
2 ſome Points by Mr. Ray, a celebrated Botaniſt in 
ngland, And in 1697. Mr. Tournefort anſwered the 
Charge in a Latin Diflertation addreſſed to Mr. Sherrard, 
another Engliſh Gentleman, who was a ſkilful Botamiſt. The 
Diſpute on both Sides was manag'd. not only without Bitter- 
neſs, but even with a certain graceful Air of Decorum and 
Politeneſs, which beſpeak Candour, and a Love of Truth. It 
may poſſibly be ſaid, that the Subject was not of ſufficient 
Moment to. ruffle their Spirizs, or inflame their Paſſions, ſince 
the Queftion in Diſpute was only, whether the Flowers and 
the Fruits of Plants were ſufficient to eſtabliſh their Genuſes; 
and whether certain Plants were of one Genus, or another. 
But this Circumſtance does not at all detract from the Merit 
of theſe two Diſputants, ſince *tis natural for Men, eſpecially 
of Learning, to become enrag'd at each other, on account of 
the moſt arrant Trifles in the World. Mr. Tournefort, in a 
Work poſterior to the Date of this Diſpute, paſſes very high 
Encomiums on Mr. Ray and his Syſtem ; an exalted Inſtance 
of a candid and generous Soul | 
| Mr. Tournefort was created Doctor of Phyſic, of the 
Faculty of Paris; and in 1698. he publiſhed his Zifory of 
the Plants which grow about Paris, together with an Account of 
their Uſe in Medicine. Now we caunot readily ſuppoſe, that 
the Man who had made his Way to the Summits of the Alps 
and Pyrenean Mountains, in Queſt of Plants, could be a care- 
leſs Obſerver of thoſe produced about Paris, where he had 
reſided ſo long. Botany would only be an Amuſement to 
the Mind, if it had no Relation to Medicine ; but Mr. Tour- 
nefort has in this Work ſhewn the Subſerviency of the former 
to the latter. Part | 
We may alſo reckon among the Works of Tournefort, a 
Book, or at leaſt a Part of a Book, 2 or was not printed by 


Reputation they juſtly ac- 


his Orders, intituled Schala Botanica, ſiue  Cafalogus Planta- 
rum, quas ab aliquot annis in; Horto Regis Patrifienſe, fludiofes 
indigitauit Vir clariſſimus Joſephus Pitton de Tournefart Doctor 
Medicus; ut & Pauli Hermanni Paradiſi Bataui Prodromw, 
Sc. Amfteledami, 1699. One Mr. Simon Wharton, an An- 
1% Gentleman, who had ſtudied: Botany for the | Years in 
the Royal Garden under Mr. Tournefort, made this Catalogue 
of te Pla he had there an Opportunity of ſeeing... | 
As z 
Reception as the Author bimſelf could have deſired, in the 
Fear 1700. for the ſake of Foreigners he gave a Latin Tranſ- 
lation of it conſiderably inlarg d, under the Title of Vaſtitu- 
tiones Rei Hlerlariæ, in three Quarto Volumes; the firſt of 
which contains the Names of the Plants diſtributed according 
to his own Syſtem, and the other two their Figures very ac- 
curately ved. To this Work he has prefked a | 
Preface or Introduction to Botany, containing the Principles 
of his own, Syſtem, ingeniouſiy and ſolidly eſtabliſh'd, and a 
Hiſtory of Botany and Botaniſts collected with uncommon 


Care, 


ments of Botany had met with as favourable, a 
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Care, and written with an agreeable Spirit. We may eaſily 
ſuppoſe, that he employ'd himſelf with Pleaſure on every Ob- 
ject that had the leaſt relation to Botany, his darling Study. 
But his Curioſity was not entirely confin'd to Plants and 
Herbs; for he was almoſt equally fond of all other natural 
Rarities, ſuch as figur'd Stones, uncommbh Marcaſites, ex- 
traordinary Petrifications, and Cryftallizations, and Shells of 
all Kinds. *Tis true, he looked upon Stones to be Plants 
which vegetated, and had their reſpective Seeds 3 he was alſo 
pretty much inclin'd to. extend this Syſtem to Metals, and 
ſeem d inclin'd to transform every Object into the Nature of 
Vegetables, the Contemplation of which afforded him ſo ecſta- 
tic and ſuperlative a Delight. He alſo collected the Garments, 
the Arms and Inſtruments of diſtant Nations, another Species 
of Curioſities, which, tho* not coming immediately from the 
Hands of Nature, may yet afford proper Occaſions of phi- 
loſophizing to thoſe y Souls who have the Art of do- 
ing it. ith Os bjects he _ cpa L * 
ſurpriſingly magnificent for a private on, and juſtly famous 
in Paris. ” Ihe Virtuoſi valued it at forty-five - kity thou- 
fand Livres, an e which would have thrown an indeli- 
ble Blot on the Character of a Philoſopher, had the Money 
been laid out for leſs curious and inftruftive Purpoſes. This 
Circumſtance however es, that Mr. Tournefort, conſider- 


ing his moderate Incomes, could not lay out a great deal of 


oney on other Pleaſures more frivolous in themſelves, tho 
more eagerly purſued by the Generality of Mankind. 

When we take a View of the fine Qualities of which Mr. 
Tournefort was poſſeſſed, we muſt readily perceive how well 
he was calculated for making an excellent Traveller ; by 
which Word I do not mean the Man who runs from one 
Country to another, without knowing what he is about, or 
entertaining the leaſt Thought of rendering himſelf wiſer and 
better; but the Man who attentively views Nature in all her 
Variety of Shapes, with a View to become uſeful to his fel- 
low Creatures, and treaſure up a grateful Store of Knowledge 
in his own Mind; fo that the fai Accounts of the Travels 
of a real Philoſopher may be look'd upon as facred Archives 
of ineſtimable Value. We may therefore account it an Ad- 
vantage to the Sciences, that in 1700. Mr. Tournefort re- 
ceived an Order from the King to travel into Greece, Aſia, 
and Africa, not only to take a View of the Plants mention'd 
2 Antients, and ps to diſcover others unknown to 
them, but alſo to Obſervations upon Natural Hiſtory 
in general, upon antient and modern hy, and even 
upon the Cuſtoms, the Religion, and the Commerce, of the 
People. He had Orders to write, as often as he had Oppor- 


tunities, to Mr, de Pontchartrain, and to give him a Detail of 


his Diſcoveries and Adventures. Accordingly Mr. Tournefort, 
accompanied by Mr. Gundelſpeimer, a German, and an excel- 


lent Phyſician, and Mr. Aubriet, a ſkilful Painter, went as far 


as the Frontiers of Perfia, collecting and making Obſerva- 
tions on Herbs. Other Travellers convey themſelves by Sea 


from one Part to another, if they poflibly can; and, when that 
patent Roads 


cannot be done, they take the moſt beaten and 
by Land. But Mr. Tournefort with his Aſſociates were as little 
at Sea as was poſfible, diſdained the common Roads, and 
bravely ſtruck out new ones before untrod by Mortals. A 
Pleaſure, blended with Gloom and Horror, riſes in the Mind 
upon reading 
Antiparos, which conſiſts of three or four hideous Abyſſes, one 
after another. Mr. Tournefort had here the ſenſible Pleaſure 
of beholding a new Species of Garden, in which the Plants 
were different Shoots of Marble, as yet young and ſpringing, 
and which, according to the Circumſtances with which their 
Formation was accompanied, muſt neceſlarily vegetate. In 
vain did Nature endeavour to conceal the Vegetation of Stones 
in theſe profound and inacceflible Caverns, from ſo bold and 


curious Virtuoſi. 

Africa was comprehended in the original Deſign of Mr. 
Tournefort's Voyage; but the Plague, which rag'd in Egypt, de- 
- termin'd him to return from Smyrna to France in 1702. This 
was the firſt Accident that put a Stop to the Execution of his 
vaſt and extenſive Defign ; However, he return'd, loaded with 
the Eaft ; for, beſides the numberleſs different 
made, he brought along with him one 
thouſand three hundred fifty-ſvx new Species of Plants, 
- moſt of which ranged themſelves, as it were, of their own Ac- 
under one-or other of the ſix hundred and ſeventy 
three Genuſes he had already eſtabliſhed ; and, for all the reſt, 
had onl A Genuſes to create, without being 
- obliged to augment the Number of Clafſes. A Circumſtance 
- which ſufficiently proves the Advantage and Commodiouſneſs 
of a Syſtem to which ſo many foreign and un Plants 
were eaſily reducible. Of theſe he compoſed his Corollarium 

' Inflitutionum Rei Hlerbarie printed in 170g. 
When he-return'd to Paris, he thought of reſuming the 
Practice of Phyſic, which he had facrificed to his Levant 
Voyage, at a time when he began to be well employed. 
Experience ſhews us, that in every thing depending on the 


Taſte of the Public, efpecially Affaits of this Na 


leſs a Proof of his Love to the Sciences than the former, con 


juſtly eſteem'd an uſeful and important Branch of Learn 


an Account of their Deſcent into the Grotto of 


all diftering from each other, began to prove à Gn * 
Botaniſts; for. what Memory was ſufficient to eta 
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are dangerous. 'The Approbation of Men is fomerhing Nw 


and ſoon comes to an End. Mr. Tournefort then fo 
Difficulty in getting into the Buſineſs" he had left. Bede. T 
was obliged to go through his former Exerciſes in the *. 
Garden, and thoſe of the Royal College, in Which he yal 
one of the Profeſſojs of Medicine, The Fundion d ** 
Academy alſo took up ſome Part of his Time ; and, beſge,,** 
he wanted to reviſe and poliſh the Relation of his laſt Y,,.. * 
of which he had only the ſimple Memoirs roughly tray) © 
and intelligible only by himſelf. This Multipliciry of Be 
put him upon ſtudying in the Night-time, a 8 k 
which ſoon broke his Health; and, when he was in thi, 
comfortable State, he accidentally receiv'd a Blow on * 
Breaſt, which he thought would very ſoon prove moi * 
him. Accordingly, he languiſh'd for ſome Months, aud g; 
on the twenty-eighth of December 1708. Pros ' 
He made a laſt Will, in which he left his Muſcum of 2, 
rities to the King, for the Uſe of the Literati, and his botar; 
cal Books to the Abbe Bignon. This ſecond Article ua u. 


ſidering the Character of the Abbz. 
One Volume of Mr. Tournefort's 
the Author's Life-time at the Louvre : And the ſecond is ſin 
his Death, printed from his own Manuſcript, which was four, 
perfect and finiſhed. This Work, in which the origing 
Form of Letters addreſſed to Mr. de Pontchartrain is retain'd 
contains two hundred Plates of Plants, and other Antiquities 
well engraved. Peſides the Branches of Knowledge, of whi 
we have already ſhewn Mr. Tournefort to be polleſlal, he i 
this Work diſcovers an uncommon Degree of Learning, 
a very extenſive .Knowledge of antient and modern Hiſtory 
But one Quality, when poſſeſſed in an eminent Degree 
often the Reaſon why we overlook others, which however, & 
ſerve our Attention. Hit. de P Acad. des Sciences, A. 1708, 


Syſtem of Tournefort, | 
The Knowledge of Plants has in all Ages and Nations hee 


Travels was printed 


nb generally convinc'd, that Simples make up ala 
the le of Medicine; and as Nature has implanted in c 
tain Animals an Inſtinct, by which they diſcover particul 
Plants to be proper Remedies for their Diſorders, ſo ſhe feet 
to have acted a ſtill more liberal Part by Man, in furniſhi 
him with an Inſtinct for Plants in general, and inſpiring h 
with an uncommon Confidence in 1 Remedies prepar d fc 
them. But, tho Nature has been thus bountiful in giving 
ſo uſeful an Inſtint, yet ſhe has left us to uſe the labomt 
Methods of Reaſon, Deduction, and Experiment, in order 
diſcover the Virtues and Uſes of each particular Plant; 
Taſk, in the Execution of which, the Reaſon of Man e 
with Difficulty come up to the Inftin of ſome Animab. 
The Works of Theophraſtus and Dioſcorides, of Pl 
Galen, are ſufficient Proofs, that the Antients had ſome Kn 
ledge of Plants, tho” their Learning in this Particular was 
ſuperficial, defective, and inperts, ſince Dioſcoridu, 
applied himſelf to this Study in a particular manner, and 
quir'd the greateſt Reputation, on account of the Progrel 
made in it, has only mention'd about fix hundred Plants, 
deſcribed them in a manner ſo obſcure and intricate, that 
often difficult, and ſometimes impoſſible, to know them by 
Deſciption of them. ; 
The immediately ſucceeding that of Disſcaride, 
not greatly enrich Potany ; for in them all the Sciences K 
to have been veil'd with Clouds of Darkneſs and py 
which were not diſpelled till the fifteenth Century. Ihen 
deed People began to read the Antients with great Dilyel 
in order to make themſelves Maſters of their Know 
which had been ſo long involy'd in Obſcurity and Obi 
The Botaniſts ſought for Plants no-where elſe than in the ft 
of the Greeks and Romans ; and even Matthiolus, the moſt 
brated Commentator upon Dioſcorides, was not at ol 
to compare the Plants produced by Nature, with the Del 
tions his Author had given of them ; but, attac im 
credly and inviolably to the Deſcriptions, form' 
ideal Plants, which he thought Nature muſt, or at kale 
to have produc'd. | | WT, 
But, when the Sciences began again to be cultivated, 9 
aſſumed her juſt Prerogative, People ſtudied Nature 50 
Books, and ventur'd to ſeek for Herbs in the open 4 
Upon this, Botany was enriched with new Diſcover® 
came daily more extenſive. ”_ zel 
Notwithſtanding this favourable Revolution, a Diff f 1 
remained to be ſurmounted. The immenſe Number. 


ceivable a Variety of different Names, as were alread) 4 
or even all the new ones, which were daily becoming n 


— 
1 


The Bataniſts therefore bethought themſelves of inventing a 
; Method: proper for the Removal of this Grievance ; but it muſt 
, te own'd, that few of them apply'd themſclyes to this Dif- 
a very.z that thoſe who did, were pretty late in doing it; and 
e hat others diſputed either the Poſſibility or Uſefulneſs of ſuch 
al ; Method. But tis no uncommon thing to ſee. the Progreſs 
as of Learning retarded by the Learned themſelves. | 
«x deſired, conſiſted in diſtributing all the. known Plants under 
certain Genuſes, ſo that the Knowledge of each Genus might 
containg as it were, a compendious and general Account of all 
the Plants it included; and that they might all, as much as the 
Nature of the Thing would permit, come under one Denomina- 
ton common to their reſpective Genus, that too great a Num- 
1 her of particular and widely different Names might be avoided. 
om has eſtabliſhed this Practice with regard to all the Spe- 


died ds of the Ranunculus; but *tis a hard Taſk to extend this 
Pan to a great many other Plants, whoſe Species do not eaſily 
Ra exhibit to View what oP have in common, and ſuch Circum- 
* fances as may ſerve to eſtabliſh their proper Genus. 1 
4 ln order to preſerve that Uniformity which Method requires 


= it the Syſtem of Plants, the ſame Idea muſt prevail in the Eſta- 
* lihment of the different Genuſes; and they muſt all be de- 

1 &c'd from the ſame Principles. A Plant, according to 
| « Mr. Tournefort, is an organiz'd Body, which has always a 
| « Root, always probably a Fruit or Seed, and almoſt always a 
« Stalk, Leaves, and Flowers.” , "Theſe are the five Parts; 
ſme of which are eſſential to all Plants in general, whereas 
others belong only to ſome particular Species of Plants. It is 
endent, that the Reſemblance between ſome of theſe Parts 
nil conſtitute the Genuſes; but this Reſemblance ought always 
v be between the correſponding Parts; and bur whole Buſineſs 
pto find out to which we ought to give the Preference. Mr. 
ſurnefort determines for the Flowers and the Fruit taken in 
(orjunCtion. 1 

Ge/rer and Colonna, two of the moſt learned Botaniſts that 
ue hitherto appeared, were of the ſame Opinion; and indeed 
te Intention of Nature ſeems to point out theſe two Parts as 
the principal and moſt important; ſince the Whole of the 
Pant, and all the Apparatus of its Organs, which is greater and 
mere magnificent than is commonly believed, ſeems ohly 
frm'd with a View to the Production of the Seed, or, which 
8 the ſame, of the Fruit, which is the Covering and Nouriſh- 
ment of the Seed, As for the Flower, it is only deſigned for a 
ſort time, to afford the growing Fruit a Nouriſhment more 
klcate, better prepared, and more agreeable to its Nature, 
Wan what it could draw from the Leaves. 

All Plants whoſe Flowers and Fruits are of the ſame Figure 
ad Diſpoſition, are, then, of the ſame Genus, according to Mr. 
Iurnefort's Syſtem ; and the Roots, the Stalks, and Leaves, 
re not on this Occaſion taken into Conſideration. But when 
Uy particular Genus is afterwards to be divided into the ſeveral 
Wecies comprehended under it, we muſt conſider the Roots, 
le Salks, and-Leaves ; and thoſe Plants which either differ in 
U theſe three Parts, or only in ſome of them, are taken to 
Kong to different Species. | 

As in all this the expreſs Deſign is not exactly to follow or 
Mate Nature, (who, in the Production of Vegetables, ſeems 
Mt to have been very ſolicitous about a Syſtem) but only to 
liſh an arbitrary Plan for facilitating the Knowledge of 

ts, the Goodneſs of any Method invented for this Purpoſe 
not be ſo properly prov'd by philoſophical Reaſonings, as by 
& Advantages it brings along with it ; its Clearneſs and Per- 
fut), and the Delight and Satisfaction, that may poſſibly be 
aud in it; and upon theſe Principles we muſt judge of the 
| 7 and Perfection of Mr. Tournefort's Syſtem. 
© muſt, indeed, be owned, his Plan is not univerſal, ſince 
' w are Plants which have neither Flowers, Fruit, nor Seed; 
| {t the Fruit and Seeds are either not at all viſible, without 
ſtance of a Microſcope, or not eaſily diſcovered even 
. * ſo that we are obliged, without perceiving them, to 

No analogicall for their real Exiſtence. _ 

15 in an Affair of this Nature, *tis neceſſary there ſhould 
„ ant and uncontroverted CharaReriſtics ſubjected to the 
[ * the Aſſiſtance of the Microſcope is not in this Caſe 
1. 7, and much leſs the moſt plauſible and ſolid Hypotheſis. 

7 nefort is therefore reduced to a Neceſſity of diſtributing 
ts into ſeparate Genuſes, which he regulates and fixes 
"yas remarkable Parts. And as theſe Genuſes are only 
on 3 Number, they make, if I may ſo ſpeak, but a very 
n able Chaſm in the Univerſality of Mr. Tournefort's 
a Which, however, is more extenſive and general than any 
Kat could have been m—_——E 4 
2 alſo, when the Flowers and Fruits taken in Con- 
Aidan not ſufficient for fixing the Genus, he calls in to 
alſo "pong only the Roots, or the Stalks, or the Leaves, 

and ſenſi my a Neceſſity for it, ſome of their moſt obvi- 
at "amr roperties, ſuch as its manner of growing, or 
or. I. call the Port of a Plant; chat is, its general 


'The only Method then, which could either be thought of 


BOT 


Conformation, or what ftrikes the Eye inunediately upon its 


being preſented ; for fince, in this Caſe, there is not a natural” 


Syſtem whoſe Rules would be unexceptionable, we mutt reſt 
contented with an artificial one, as perfect and complete as Di- 


ligence and Induſtry can poſſibly make it. | 2 
Ihe Diſtribution of Plants under their Genuſes renders it - 


more eaſy to name them; for they have firſt their generical 
and common Name, to which we add another, which deter- 


mines their Species; ſo that the very Name of each Plant be- 


comes a Definition of it. It is true, as the Botaniſts, who have 
gone before Mr. Tournefort, have not had the Genuſes of Plants 
at all in their View, or, at leaſt, have not had an Eye to the 
ſame Genuſes he has eſtabliſh'd, he is, for this very Reaſon, 
often obliged to change the Names which they had afhxed to 
particular Plants; but he carefully mentions the antient Names 
given them by different Botaniſts, provided their Characters 
were famous enough to deſerve his Regard or Attention. And 
if Students in Botany would but habituate and familiarize them- 
ſelves to the new Names uſed by Mr. Tournefbrt, they would 
reap the Advantage by it, of knowing more readily the Genuſes 
and Species of Plants in a Syſtem, which ſeems excellently cal- 
culated for the Advancement and Improvement of Botany, 


Some Plants lately diſcover'd, have, as it were, of their own _ 


accord, rang'd themſelves under certain Genuſes, already eſta- 
bliſhed by Mr. Tournefort; and when others ſhall be diſcover'd, 
which, in Conſequence of their Flowers and Fruits, ſhall call 
for new Genuſes, we have no more to do than to eſtabliſh 
them. | 

Mr. Tournefort, in his Inſtitutions, has reduced the Whole 
to about fix hundred and ſeventy-three Genuſes, which compre- 
hend more than eight thouſand eight hundred and forty-ſix Spe- 
cies, including all Land and Sea Plants hitherto known; fo 
that at preſent we know more Genuſes of Plants, than Dioſco- 
rides did different Plants. 

But as the Memory would be very much burden'd with fix 
hundred and feventy-three Genuſes, whoſe different Character- 
iſtics muſt neceſſarily be known; and as the Number of theſe 
Genuſes muſt undoubtedly be increaſed in Proceſs of Time ; 
Mr. Tournefort found out a happy Expedient for rendering this 


, Taſk conſiderably more eaſy, by reducing the ſeveral Genuſes 


to Claſſes; and he is the firſt of all the Botaniſts who formed 
ſo noble and uſeful a Deſign. In order to eſtabliſh his Claſſes, 
he only conſidered the Flowers of Plants, if they had any, as 
indeed moſt of them have. He determines all the known Fi- 


gures of the Flowers of Plants, and finds them to be only four- 
teen in Number, which of Conſequence muſt only produce 


fourteen Claſſes, if their Number was not augmented by thoſe 
Plants which have no Flower, and by the Diſtinction which it 
was neceſſary to make between Herbs or Suffrutices {Under - 
ſhrubs) and Shrubs or Trees, the Difference of whoſe\Bulks has 
render'd it improper to range them under the ſame Claſs, tho? 
the Flower in both ſhould be alike. But notwithſtanding theſe 
Augmentations, the Whole of Mr. 1 Plan in his 
Botanical Inflitutions is comprehended under no more than 
twenty-two Claſſes. 

It is then ſufficient to retain in the Memory fourteen Figures 
of Flowers; and when we ſee the Flower of a Plant which we 
do not know, we may find in the Inſtitutions to what Claſs it 
properly belongs. Some Days after the Flower, the Fruit will 
appear, which gives the Genus ; and all the other Parts of the 
Plant will determine the Species. If the unknown Plant is not 
in Flower, we muſt wait till it appears, before we can pro- 
nounce certainly and infallibly, ; 

Mr. Tournefort has regulated his Claſſes by the Flowers, 
rather than by the Fruits of Plants ; becauſe when we ſee the 
Flower appear, we have but a ſhort Time to wait before we 
ſee the Fruit, and thus determine the Genus ; whereas, when 
we ſee only the Fruit, we muſt wait till the enſuing Year, be- 
fore we can have an Opportunity of viewing the Flower. 

Upon this Plan all the Difficulties of Botany are render'd as 
eaſy to be ſurmounted, as the Nature of the Ching can poſſibly 
admit of; and that prodigious Number of Plants, which not 
only adorn the Surface of our Globe, but alſo thoſe which vege- 
tate in- the Bottom of the Ocean, are reduc'd to ſo narrow 
Bounds, as to be eaſily retained by the Memory, without in 


the leaſt diſtracting the Imagination. But all this is no more 


than the firſt Inſtitutions, and, as it were, the Out- lines of 
Botany; for the Knowledge of the Virtues of Plants, which is 
the moſt important Part of the Science, is a Field of a vaſt and 
unlimited Extent; but *tis ſtill more ſpacious and extenſive, 
if to their real inherent Virtues we join theſe aſcribed to 
them by the Whim, the Ignorance, or Caprice, of different 
Authors. I e 8 8 BT * 225 
Mr. Tournefort, in his Hiſtory of the Plants produc'd about 
Paris, has already given an Eſſay on the Manner of explaining 
the Virtues and 2 of Plants; and has propoſed ſome new 
Hints founded on the moſt ſolid Principles of Phyſic, Seg 
,, ah oooh tet 
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Mr. Tournefort thus diſtinguiſhes Plants into their proper 
TY Crass I comprehends 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with monopetalous, campaniform 


FI g 
CLrass II. 


Herbs and Underſhrubs with monopetalous, infundibuliform, 
and rotated Flowers. 
| CIA III. 


Herbs and Underſhrubs with monopetalous, anomalous 


Flowers. 
CLASS IV. | 
and Underſhrubs with monopetalous, labiated 
Crass V. | 
and Underſhrubs with polypetalous, 
Crass VI. 
and Underſhrubs with polypetalous, roſaceous 


Crass VII. 


Herbs and Underſhrubs with polypetalous, roſaceous, umbel- 
lated Flowers. 
CLass VIII. 


Herbs and Underſhrubs with polypetalous, caryophyllated 


Flowers. 
CLASS IX. 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with liliaceous Flowers. 


CLASS X. 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with polypetalous, papilionaceous 


Flowers. | 
Crass XI. 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with polypetalous, anomalous 


Flowers. 
CLASS XII. 
Herbs and Underfhrubs with floſculous Flowers. 


Crass XIII. 
Herbs and Underfhrubs with ſemifloſculous Flowers. 


CLass XIV. 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with radiated Flowers. 


Crass XV. 
Herbs and Underſhrubs with apetalous, or ſtamineous 


Flowers. 
CLass XVI. ; 
Herbs and Underſhrubs which have Seeds, but no Flowers. 


Crass XVII. 


Herbs and Underſhrubs which have no conſpicuous Flowers 
or Fruit. 
CLASS XVIII. 


Trees and Shrubs with apetalous Flowers. 
| CLASS XIX. 
Trees and Shrubs with apetalous, amentaceous Flowers. 
Crass XM. 
Trees and Shrubs with monopetalous Flowers. 


CTASS XXI. 
Trees and Shrubs with rofaceous Flowers, 
 __ CLass XIII. 


Thoſe. who are defirous of being acquainted with the farther 
Divifions of Plants made (oa Jig reg 


Herbs 
Flowers. 


Herbs cruciform 


Flowers. 


Herbs 
Flowers. 


a liberal Education. 


Phytology 
in which it lies, in Queſt of Plants, a Catalogue of which te 


or Head, 


the Love of which he was 
not only the 1 ields about Cambridge, but alſo the whey oage 


publiſh'd as a happy Earneſt of the future Advances 

make in Botany. In 1661. he enter'd into Holy Only 
in 1673. he married Margaret, one of che Daughters of M. 
Jobn Oakley, of Launton in Oxfordfbire'; and betwixt 16,9 


and the Time of his iage, he undertook ſevera] wed 
through all the Parts of England, Scotland, and hays nn? 
a View to become acquainted with the Natural Hi of theſe 
Countries. Nor did he confine the Scene of his Studies to 
theſe Countries alone; for he travell'd through Hollow 
Germany, Italy, and France, as a ion to Mr. Wil. 
loughby, an Engliſh Gentleman of Note, who was very fond 
of Natural Knowledge. Theſe Travels laid a Foundation for 
his compiling a Synopſis of the Engliſh, and another of the 
European Plants. But as his Travels had contributed nothi 
to the bettering of his private Ci , and only pre? 
cured him the Honour of being created a Fellow of the Roy 
Society, after havi ed four Years in Warwickfire, he 
retired along with his Wife to his native Country be 
content with a little, an Annuity of fixty Pounds a Year 
him by Mr. Willoughby, in 1672. being moſt of his Fortune, 
he made it his only Buſineſs to enrich Botany with his Obſerrz. 
tions, by comparing which with the Hiftories of Jobn Baubine 
and Carolus Clufius, he form'd his METRoD, which was fil. 
lowed by a general Hiſtory of Plants, wrote in an elegant and 
modeſt Style, and reduced to a more natural Order than any 
Work of the Kind before publiſhed. He was ſo much afifting 
to his Patron Francis Willoughby, who was then compiling a 
Hi of Birds and Fiſhes, that almoſt the whole Work may 
be ſaid to be his. He alſo prepared for the Preſs a Method of 
Inſefts ; but being ſpent partly by running Ulcers in his Legs, 
and partly by old Age, he at laſt died in the Year 1705, 

Mr. Ray's Syſtem of Botany differs much from that of Mr, 
Tournefort. According to the laſt Edition of his Synopfir Me- 
thodica Stirpium Britannicarum, in which ſome Improvements 
have been made by the Editor, it conſiſts in a Diviſion of Plants 
into twenty-cight different Genera. | 


Under the firſt are contain'd the various Kinds of Fungi, 
which are divided into, ? 
I. Fungi Pileati et Lamellati, that is, Fungi which havea 
Head or Cap, the inferior Subſtance of which is divided into 
Lamellz or Plates. | 
IL Fang: Pileati lamellis carentes, Fungi which have a Cap 
— ut —— are not 2 a | * 4 
. Fungi Pileis int, Fungi which are deſtitute of 
Cap or Head. Theſe eus are ſubdivided ine, 
1. Fungoides. 
2. Prana. 5 
3. Agarici, Agarics. 8 
4. Fungi pubverulentt, Puff - balls. 
5. Fungi ſubterranei, ſubterraneous Fungi, ſuch as Trufles. 


The ſecond Genus contains dhmarins Plants, or Plants which 
grow in the Sea. Theſe are divided into, 
I. Spengiæ, Sponges. 
Alcyomia. 


II. 

III. Eſchare. 

1 5 — Corak. 

. Lithophyta, Lithophytes. 

VI. Coralline, Corallines z which are ſubdivided into, 

5 — a per Gomphofin articulatæ, Corallines articulated 
wy Ceralting vel denticulatim diviſe, vel Capillan 
Pikfoe obſtite, Corallines either indented, or thick ſet WH 

ilaments or Hairs, 

II. Fucoides. — * l 
VIIL Frei. Theſe are ſubdivided into, 
I. Fuci non ramofi, the Fuci without Branches. 
2. Fuci ramaſi, the branched Fuci. 
IX. Age. ; a 4 


Under the third Genus are comprehended the various W169 
H. Orv, ſubdivided into | ; 
1. Conferue fimplices, et equabili Fils pratenſa, ſuwple 

fervz, ſhooting out with even Threads. 0 45 
f or jointed Conſen® 


ire, Horte Conferve. 


. 


* 
* 


2. Mn 


BOT. 


\ Mnion capitulis tota planta remotis, ſcatter-headed Mnion. 


antinales. 
43 ſubdivided into, 
cupitulis erectis, vel paulum ſaltem inclinatis, 
hum with upright or very little inclining Heads, 


, | bac 3 
| il. Teer, ſubdivided into, 


bum ula draneulari, Polytrichum with 
eee 


1 eapſula ſubrotunda, Polytrichum with the 
will Seed-veſſel. 4 

H. Brya, ſubdivided into, 

. Bryn capitulis erectis, the 7 with upright Heads. 

1. Bryn capitulis refiexts, the. Bryon with Heads bending 


{ 1* N 
J. 4. 
I. bade 


III. Selaginordes 5 

III. Lycopodra gd 

IV. Lyeopodioider. EE. 

IV. Lichenaftra, ſubdivided into, | | 

1 Lichen capitulis bifariam ſe aperientibus, Lichena- 
ih with Heads that _ in two. / 1 

1 Licbenaſtrum capitulis in quatuor ſegmenta florida tan- 
n titidem petala | ayerientibe., prada Heads 
topen into four florid Segments like Petals. 

XVI. Lichenes, ſubdivided into, 

. Lichen pileatus, Lichen with a Cap. 

Lichen ftellatus, ſtarry Lichen. 

Lichenes aut Lichenaftra dubia duo, two dubious ſorts of 
er or Lichenaſtrum. N 


The fourth Genus contains the capillary Plants, with ſuch 
ters nearly reſemble them. Theſe are divided into thoſe, 
Alis integris et indiviſis, ſuch as have their Leaves whole 
Imdivided. 

I. Folits laciniatis aut pinnatis, thoſe with jagged or pin- 
I. Herbe capillares 2 ſemel diviſis, capillary Herbs, 
ungi, h Leaves once divided. K 
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2 ET reflexis, the fingle Hypnum with 


The ſeventh Genus contains Herbs which are furniſhid with 
a 1 diſcous Flower; a downy Seed, but yield no lates 
ous Juice. 4 | 


The eighth Genus contains ſuch Herbs as beat a compoſite 
diſcous Flower, with Seeds void of Down, and are call'd corym- 
biferous (cluſter-bearing). 


To theſe he adds the Herbæ corymbiferis affines, ſuch Herbs 


as bear a near Reſemblance to the corymbiterous; which are 
ſome Species of the Scabioſa and Dipſacus. * 


Under the ninth he comprehends Hetbs whoſe Flowet cons 
fiſts of fiſtular Floſcules, or capitated Herbs. 


The tenth Genus compriſes Herbs bearing a perfect ſimple 


Flower, with naked ſolitary Seeds, or a ſingle Seed to each 
Flower. | 


The eleventh includes umbelliferous Herbs; ot ſuch as are 
furniſh'd with an Umbella ; and theſe are divided into, 


I. Umnbellifere ſemine lato cempreſſo, ſeu foliaceo, aut ala 


foliacea cincto, umbelliferous Herbs with a broad flat Seed, or a 
foliaceous Seed, or one ſurrounded with a foliaceous Border, 

II. ke, ng ſemine et tumidiore et longiore, umbelliferous 
Herbs with a long plump Seed. 

III. Umbelliferz ſemine brepiore, umbelliſerous Herbs with 
a ſhor t Seed. 

IV. Umbellifere radice tuberoſa, umbelliferous Herbs with 
a tuberous Root. | | 

V. Unmbellifere F ary ſtriato minore, umbelliferous Herbs 
with a ſmall ſtriated Seed. : 

VI. Umbellifere ſemine hirſuto, hiſpido, aut echinato, um- 
belliferous Herbs, with hairy, briſtly, or prickly Seed. 

VII. Umbellifere foliis integris, umbelliferous Herbs with 
entire Leaves. 


The twelfth contains ſtellated Herbs; that is, ſuch as have 
their Stalk ſurrounded, at Intervals, with Leaves imitating the 
Irradiation of a Star. 


Under the thirteenth are comprehended the Herbæ aſperi- 


Herbæ capillares folits bis 4A feu ramoſis, capil- foliz, or Herbs which bear a rough Leaf. 


ave a Wl Herbs, with Leaves twice ſubdivided or branch'd. 
ino Herbe capillaribus affines, Herbs that have a near Rela- 
o Reſemblance to the capillary Genus. Theſe Ray diſtri- 


d into, 
 Obbrogloſſum. Adder's-tongue. 
» of 1 WP Linaria minor, Ger, et Park. Moonwort. a 
ö — e, cujus tres ſpectes recenſet, three Species of 
M.-lenti g. 
Equifetuem, cujus duodecim recen ſet ſpecies, twelve ies 
uletum or Horſe-tail. 1 K y * 
Charæ guinque Species, five Species of Chara. 


| luer the fifth Genus Ray comprehends thoſe Herbs which 
; which g imperfect or ſtamineous, or rather an apetalous Flower. 
x 13 into, 
@ flore imperfeffo ſeu apetalo flaminibus carente 
that "ark an imperfect or apetalous Flower without 


na, 


lire flere apetalo, flaminibus donati, Herbs with an 
£ * and furniſl'd with Stamina. Theſe are ſub- 
; 
* nullo ( ſecundum Tournefortium) vel monophylls 
7/0, thoſe with no Calyx, or Flower-cup, (according to 
% or a Calyx conſſffing only of one undivided Leaf. 
hee donate in plures lacinias diviſo, thoſe which have 
* Jagged in ſeveral Places. To this Diviſion belong, 
e ſemme ſejuncto, vel totis plantis, que ſexu differre 
"ay in eadem, thoſe which have their Flower ſeparate 
b Sed, and that either in diſtinct Plants, which ſort 
, — differ in Sex, or in the fame Plant. (2.) 1 td 
im ſemina floribus cantigua, et triquetra, Herbs 
8 Er 2 . Seeds are * to their 
ot a triangular Fi ) Herbe flore imper- 
tu contiguo, LS ras Herbs Eo * 


* Flower, contiguous to the Fruit, which, is af a round 


| * Genus comprehends all fuch Herbs as bear à full 
a — and afford a lacteous or milky Juice. To 
* 7 n 22 ” 
Berle ſemie pappoſo, Herbs with a pappous or downy 
1 67% we planifolio, natura pleno, lacteſcentes ſemini- 
% Kore e 4 irregularibus tantum compoſſta, 
eaf d Flower, and affording a mil 
Seeds 3, or Herbs whoſe Flower conGfts on 


The fourteenth compriſes the verticillated Suffrutices (or 
Underſorubs) and Herbs. 


Under the fifteenth are contain'd polyſpermous (where mort 
than four Seeds ſucceed to each Flower ) Herbs with naked 
Seed. 


The ſixteenth contains bacciferous or Berry- bearing Herbs. 


The ſeventeenth includes Pod- bearing or corniculated Herbs, 
that is, ſuch as for every Flower produce a Pod. | 


Under the eighteenth are comprehended ſuch Herbs as bear 
a ſingle dry Fruit without a monopetalous Flower: Theſe 
3 with reſpect to their Flower, into ſuch as are 
furniſh'd, | | | 

I. Flere regulari, with a regular Flower; and theſe are ſub- 
divided, | 

I. Flore integro, aut minus profunde diviſo, ſuch as have 
their Flower entire, or with very ſhallow Diviſions. 

2. Flore tetrapetalum referente, ſeu tetrapetaloide, thoſe 
with a tetrapetalous or four-leav'd Flower. 

3. Flore pentapetaloide, with a pentapetalous or five-leav'd 
Flower. Of this Species there are (1:) Unicapſulares, thoſe 
with one Seed-veſſel, or unicapſular ; (2.) Bicapſulares, the 
bicapſular, or thoſe with two Seed-veſſels; and (3.) Multi- 
cap ſulares, the multicapſular, or thoſe with many Seed - veſſels. 

I. Flore irregulari, Herbs with an irregular Flower. 


The nineteenth and twentieth Genera conſiſt of vaſculiferous 
Herbs, with a dipetalous and tripetalous Flower. 


* twenty-firſt contains tetrapetalous Herbs, divided into 
I. Siliguoſe, thoſe with large Pods, or Siligue 9 
II. Siliculeſe, thoſe with ſmall Pods, or Huſks, or Sili- 
culæ. Under theſe he diſtinguiſhes the Tetrapetalæ filiculo/z 
moneſpermæ, the. tetrapetalous Herbs with a all Pod, con- 


taining only one Seed. 


The twenty- ſecond includes vaſculiferous Herbs of an ano- 
malous Kind, with a tetrapetalous Flower. 


Under the twenty- third Genus are comprehended "Herbs 
which bear a papilionaccous Flower, or leguminous Herbs, Theſe 
are divided into, | 17 
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I. Papilionacee, ſeu legumino ſæ ſcandentes, papilionaceous 
or leguminous, ſcandent, or climbing Herbs. 5 
| i. Pike ſeu leguminoſæ non trifoliatæ, Claviculis 
carentes, papilionaceous or leguminous Herbs, not three-leav'd, 
and without Tendrils. 

III. Herbæ papilionaceo Flore, 
three · leav d leguminous Herbs, or 


F. lower. 


je leguminoſe trifoliate, 
erbs with a papilionaceous 


- The twenty-fourth Genus contains vaſculiferous pentapeta- 
lous Herbs, divided into, | | 

I. Pentapetale Foliis in Caule ex adver ſo binis, pentapetalous 
Herbs with Leaves on the Stalk, ſtanding oppoſite in Pairs. 

II. Pentapetalæ Foliis in Caule alterno aut nullo Ordine po- 
fitis, pentapetalous Herbs, whoſe Leaves ſtand on their Stalk 
alternately, or in no Order. Theſe are ſubdivided into, 
1. Flore regulari, thoſe with a regular Flower. 

2. Flere irregulari, thoſe with an irregular Flower. 


The twenty-fifth Genus contains vaſculiferous, hexapeta- 
lous, and polypetalous Herbs, 


The twenty- ſixth compriſes ſuch Herbs as have a bulbous 
Root, and ſuch as are akin to bulbous Herbs. | 


Under the twenty-ſeventh we have the culmiferous Graſs- 
leav*d Herbs with an imperfect Flower. Under this Genus are 
comprehended, | X 


I. Culmiferæ Grano majore, Frumentacea et Cerealia dictæ, 
culmiferous Herbs with a large Grain, ſuch as the frumenta- 
ceous, or thoſe Kinds of which Bread is made. 

II. Culmifere Grano minore, Gramina dictæ, culmiferous 
Herbs with a ſmall Grain, call'd Grafſes. Theſe are ſubdi- 
vided into, 

1. Gramina ſpicata, Graſſes bearing a Spike or Ear. 

2. Gramina paniculata, paniculated Graſſes. And theſe are 
(I.) ſuch as have a ſimple Locufta, or Huſk ; and (2.) fuch 
as have a ſquamous one. Theſe again are either mutice, ſuch 
as have their Locuſta without a d ; or ariſtatæ, ſuch as 
have it bearded. 


The twenty-eighth and laſt Genus contains the inifo- 
lious or Graſs-leav d Herbs, with an imperfect or ſtamineous 
Flower. This may be divided into, 

I. Gramen Qperoides polyſtachion, the Cyperoidal Graſs with 
many Ears. 
| II. Gramina Cyperoidea cum Spicis in ſummo caule, quem ſpica 

leacea non terminat, cyperoidal es with Spikes on the 
oP of the Stalk, which does not terminate in a paleaceous 

pike. 

4 III. Cyperi Botanicis dicti, the Graſſes call'd by Botaniſts 
yperi. 

IV. Scirpus, the Ruſh, ſubdivided into, 

I. Scirpi nudi, naked Ruſhes. 

2. Scirpi falioſi, leafy Ruſhes. 

V. Juncus, the Juncus, ſubdivided into, 

1. funcus aphyllos, the Juncus without Leaves. 

2. Juncus foliofus, the leafy Juncus, with their ſeveral 
Species. F 


To theſe he ſubjoins the Graminifoliz non culmifere ſingula- 
res, et ſui Generis, the Graſs-leav d Herbs, which are not culmi- 
ferous, but are ſingular, and belong to no Genus. 

To make this Method more complete, the Trees and Shrubs 
are divided into Genera, with reſpect to the Difference of their 
Flowers, in the following manner, 


The firſt Genus comprehends ſuch Trees and Shrubs as have 
their Flowers remote or ſeparated from their Fruit. Of theſe 
there are the following Species. 

I. Nuciferz, the nuciferous, or Nut-bearing. 

II. Conifer, the coniferous, or Cone: bearing. 

III. Bacciferæ, the bacciferous, or Berry-bearing. 

IV. Lanigeræ, the lanigerous, or ſuch as produce a woolly 
Subſtance. 
V. Vaſculis foliaceis, thoſe with foliaceous or leafy Veſſels. 


The ſecond contains thoſe Trees and Shrubs which have their 
Fruit contiguous to a petaloidal Flower. 

Theſe are divided into, 

I. Arbores et Frutices Flore ſummo Fruftui inſidente, Trees 
and Shrubs which have their Flower reſting on the Top of their 
Fruit ; fuch are the pomiferous and bacciferous Species, which 
produce a great or ſmall moiſt umbilicated Fruit. | 

II. Arbores quarum Flos Baſi Fruftus, ſeu imo Fruftui cohe- 
ret, et primo Fruttu &* Maturitatem humido, Trees whoſe 
Flower adheres to the Baſe or Bottom of the Fruit, which, as it 
ripens, turns to a humid Subſtance. Theſe are ſubdivided into, 


makes honourable Mention of his Brother James 


and Munificence, has greatly 


tent of his own Genius z for, as his Apho 
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1. Prunifere, the pruniferous, or Plum-bearin 

2. Baccifere, the bacciferous, or Berry- bearin Sr 

III. Arbores Flore imo Fructui adnaſcente, Fas. | 
ritatem.ſrcco, Trees whoſe Flower grows to the Bot. 7 Mais 
Fruit, which grows dry as it ripens. oy 
There are ſome very conſiderable Botaniſts, who tho? 
have been an Honour to their Country, and a Blegis the 
kind, are, however, not mention'd in the foregoin 7 . 
Among theſe, the firſt who occurs is Carolus — He n 
born at Marſeilles in 1646. and was contemporary ch 755 
nefort. Tho' he was deſcended of an obſcure Famil * 
ſoon became conſpicuous, not only on account of 10 , 188 | 
nical and Botanical Obſervations, but alſoon account of the: | 
nexed Figures, delineated and engraved by his own Hana 
ſides his happy Turn for Mathematics and Mechanics, he r 
an induſtrious and ſkilful Botaniſt. He preſented his firſt 


bours of this kind to Lewis the Fourteenth, who, as a Rep, 


for his growing Merit, gave him at once the T. in 
lary of Kin by Botanilt. Beſides his N * rol 
Plants, his Hiſtory of Ferns, and his eſtabliſhing ſome x 1 
Genuſes, there are ſeveral other Works, wrote with his own Un the 
which are preſerved in the Libraries of the Royal Academy had 
that belonging tothe Monaſtery of the Minims in Paris, ! that 


Works contain not only the Figures and Deſcriptions of dt 
nine hundred American Plants, but alſo the Hiſtory of 29 
Variety of Birds, Fiſhes, Shells, and Inſects, which þe 
ſeen, and whoſe Figures he had drawn in America. Whith 
intended a Voyage to Peru, in order to diſcover ſomething m 
concerning the famous Peruvian Bark, he was ſeized witl 
Pleuriſy, of which he died in the ſixtieth Year of his / 
in $706: 5. Se 
he Merit of Samuel Doody may be judg'd of by the Spe 
mens of his Botanical Obſervations, given in Ray's Hiſtor 
Plants. He was born in the County of Stafir, and, by 
Diligence, Induſtry, and Sagacity, ſoon dittinguiſh'd bit 
among the Apothecaries of London ; by whom, on accoun 
his Skill in Natural Hiſtory and Botany, he was made Ma 
and Protector of their Garden at Chelſea. Ray ingenuo 
confeſſes, that he borrow'd a great many things from him. 
was a diligent Inquirer into the Natures of Moſles, capi 
Herbs, Fucuſes, and Corals ; ſo that Botany and Na 
Hiſtory ſuſtain'd a very conſiderable Loſs by his Death in 174 
Of thoſe celebrated Botaniſts who have died ſince the 
of Tournefort, Petrus Hotto is the firſt, He was born at 
fterdam in 1648, After he had taken the Degree of Dod 
Phyſic in the . of Leyden, he declin'd Pra 
that he might purſue the Study of Botany to the greater a6 
tage. With this View he travell'd into Denmark, in od 
make Obſervations on the Plants of that Kingdom. But h 
recall'd thence by the Magiſtrates of Leyden, in ordert 
Lectures for Herman, who was appointed to go to tie 
to make Obſervations on exotic Plants; and he had the Ft 
of this Profeſſor's Place, if he ſhould happen to de! 
Voyage. During Herman's Abſence he taught with geat 
plauſe. Herman, upon his Return, reſum'd his Flce; 
after his Death, Hotto ſucceeded him in 1695. 
Beſides his elegant Oration de Hiſtoria & Fatis Eta 
deliver'd that ſame Year, he endeavour'd a Reconciliati 
the Methods of Tournefort and Herman; but his Dea 
1709. put a fatal Stop to the Execution of ſo uſeful a Del 
Among all the Botaniſts produc'd by the preſent Age, 
is more juſtly celebrated than Dr. Sherard, who had tus 
cation begun at Merchant taylors School, and afterwa! ds be 
a Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. His Learning, 
ther with his other Qualifications, procur'd him an Oppo 
of travelling with two Noblemen at different times 1 
which he viſited many Countries of E 2 in which? | 
diligent Obſerver of the Plants produc'd by each. 
Return to his native Country, he was created Conſul of v1 
which gave him an Opportunity of viewing the Alti | 
At his Death he left three thouſand Pounds to the Fhylic$ 


at Oxford. He was much admir'd by 1 


accurate and curious Botaniſt. 3 
Mr. Iſaac Rand, Dr. Martyn, Dr. Pala 55 

Miller, are >, hy for their Knowledge of Botan 

that, to name them, is to praiſe them. — 
It would be doing a Piece of Injuſtice, not to mn 


ni 

T muſt add, that Si 
contributed 
Botany, and laid a Foundation for its farther 
_ The laſt Author I ſhall mention, wi july of 
Aid to the Improvement of Botany, is the 1 FA j 
Boerhaave ; and, al, by his Performances o 
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has, at once, oblig d the World, and F nd 
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| the fagacious and diſcerning Phyſician, and his Chy- 
only fel Natural Philoſopher and Chymiſt 3 ſo his B- 
g productions pronounce him an accurate, a diligent, and 

rating Botaniſt. Tho', by the ſurpri rees of Per- 
rw at which this Author arriv'd in other Branches of Learn- 
% one would be tempted to ſuſpect, that he had too ſmall a 
Neg of Time left for making any conſiderable Advancements 
( the Knowledge of Plants ; yet, when his judicious Diviſions 
ind Diſtributions of them come to be perus'd, we are inclin'd to 
think be had employ'd the Whole of his Life in the Study of 
11 the Year after he was made Profeſſor of Botany, 
he pliſh's, in one Oavo Volume, an Index of the Plants 
with which the Phyſic-garden at Leyden was then ſtor'd. This 
Work, tho' perhaps the moſt perfect of its kind the World had 
er ſeen, began by degrees to be look*d upon as very imperfect 
"its Author's Eyes; for his Impartiality, join'd with the ſupe- 
ror Strength of bis Judgment, enabled him to diſcover Blemiſhes 
in his own Productions, which eſcap'd the Eyes of all, except 
de happy Few, who are bleſs'd with a diſcerning Judgment. He 
ted us'd new Names to old Plants; and, as he became ſenſible, 
that no Circumſtance had a more evident Tendency to create 

Confuſion and Diſorder in Botany, he was reſolv'd to rectify 
this Miſtake, which was, perhaps, adverted to by few except 
tinſelf, Accordingly, in 1720. he preſented the World with 
\fecond Index, in two Quarto Volumes, to which he has pre- 
&x'da new and large Preface, with a Plan, and ſhort Hiſtory, of 
the Phyſic-garden. In the Preface to this Work, he affords us 
i Inſtance of that diſintereſted Candour, and noble Humility 
of Soul, which is, at once, the peculiar my of human 
Nature, and the diſtinguiſhing Badge of every Mind that is 
ly great, It is cuſtomary for Men to be blind to the Imper- 
k8ons of their mental, as well as of their natural Offspring: 
dulgent Fathers, and tender Mothers, are not fonder of their 
icious, deform'd, and ill-diſpos'd Children, than ſome Authors 
ze of their own Productions, however lame, monſtrous, inco- 
rent, and abſurd. How far the incomparable Boerhaave was 
rmov'd from this Weakneſs, ſo deſtructive of the true In- 
tells of Truth, the Reader may judge from the following 
Tranſlation of his own Words in the above-mention'd Preface. 

« In this Edition I have endeavour'd to avoid the Innovation 
" of Names, as much as the Nature of the Thing would poſſi- 
* bly allow, In my former Index I tranſgreſſed againſt this 
fundamental Law, by impoſing new Names upon Plants, 
which were long ago much better known by other Deno- 
* minations, I ingenuouſly confeſs my Error, and am heartily 
* forry for my Fault. The Hurry in which the Work was 
* compil'd, and my Mind not being employ'd on Botanical Sub- 
* ſects for a great while before, laid a fatal Foundation for my 
Error, which I now endeavour to amend ; and the few 
Trangreffions of this kind, which are found in the preſent 
Performance, will, I hope, be pardon'd by ſuch as have any 
lerable Share of Goodneſs, or a ſympathizing Senſe of the 
Fralties to which Mankind is unavoidably ſubſected. But I 
m of Opinion, that nothing more fatal can befal Botany, 

than that every Author ſhould, without any Neceflity, and 
th no other View than the Gratification of his own Ca- 
pice, impoſe new Names on Plants which were before accu- 
ntely deſcrib'd, and properly denominated. ” 
Nothing paints a trul great Man in Colours that ftrike the 
of the diſcernin Mine with more Energy, and captivating 

live, than a Confelfion of his Weakneſs from his own Mouth. 
\ Gd not uſe the low and diſingenuous Arts of Detraction and 
Poly, in order to eſtabliſh his own Fame as a Botaniſt ; for 

Ftitory of his Predeceſſors is one continu'd Strain of Praiſe 
probation. Men who want Merit themſelves, are only 
v0! ſtripping others of theirs, and raiſing a ſhort-liv'd Cha- 
"Frm the Ruins of real and unconteſted Worth. 

g Induſtry, and conſcientious Diſcharge of the Office with 
he was entruſted, appears from this Circumſtance, that, 

* of ten Years, the Time between the Publication of 
k A ſecond Indexes, he had enrich'd the Phyſic- garden 

ble the Number of Plants it formerly contain'd, But 
* not all ; he diſcover'd a fine Taſte by the happy Choice 
Gb G them, and the beautiful and regular Order into 
a Giſpos'd them: And, as they were rang d with a refin'd 
* they were cultivated with the niceſt Judgment; for 
* not be forgot, that all this Variety of delicate and tender 
1 | der Boerbaave's Management, acquir'd a far greater 
Go and Vigour, than the ſame Plants generally do under 
| "ou Conduct of other Botaniſts. 

% Conduct of his Botanical Works, he has diſcover'd a 
Yorks Truth, and entirely free from that baſe and ſer- 
U po ent to Names and Authority, which has, in all 
. Che Bane of Learning and good Senſe, He had a 
f * his own, and bravely dar'd to uſe it, He follow'd 
keſſors Fer the led him, and did not, like ſome of his 
oy, blindly follow the Methods of Ray and Moriſon, 
t for 50 from a Variety of Authors, ſuch Materials as were 
br.. ng a better and leſs exceptionable Syſtem ; and 


tanica 


Fructification, which never alter. 


where he found theſe defective, he added what he thought pro- 
per of his own. Linnæus, a competent Judge of theſe Matters, 
affirms that he has form'd his Genera Plantarum in the moſt 
judicious manner; fince he was the firſt of all the Botaniſts who 
call'd in to his Aſſiſtance all the Parts of Plants which concur 
to Fructification, and gave fo accurate and minute a Deſcription 
of them, as to render the Arts of Sculpture and Colouring al- 
moſt entirely uſeleſs. John Bauhine, Moriſon, Tournefort, and 
ſome others, tho* juſtly celebrated for enlarging the Catalogue 
of Plants, and claſſing them more judiciouſly than their Prede- 
ceſſors had done, yet added a freſh Load to Botany, before too 
burdenſome to the Memory, by fixing new-coin'd Names to 
ſuch Plants as were accurately enough deſcribed under old ones 
full as po This Misfortune made Boerhaave wait impatient- 
ly for the Publication of the Pinax, expected from Conſul She- 
rard, who, in that Work, deſign'd to fix the various Names 
given to each Plant, in a manner fo correct and accurate, that 
there ſhould not remain the leaſt Motive or Temptation, for the 
future, to forge any new Appellations. By this means he pro- 
poſed to fix a Standard in this Part of Botany, and render it 
immutable and invariable for ever after. But I don't find this 
ever been publiſh'd. 

Tho? it is certain the individual Species of Plants never vary 
eſſentially from themſelves, yet it is equally obvious, that, by 
Difference of Soil, Situation, and Culture, they may aſſume 
ſuch a Variety of external Appearances as to deceive any one, 
who does not, with Boerhaave, diſtinguiſh them by the Parts of 
This ſeems to be the pecu- 
liar Excellency of Boerhague's Method, above all others the 
World has hitherto ſeen. Since Botaniſts, after comparing 
Plants thus ſettled with the Deſcriptions of Authors, have col- 
lected all the various Names given by different Authors to each 
Plant; and fince Vaillant, and ſome ethers, have furniſh'd us 
with exact Deſcriptions and Delineations of them, according to 
what w really are, in the ſeveral Places where they are natu- 
rally produced ; and by preſerving them complete and entire, by 
means of proper Leaves of Paper, form'd to perfect an Hortus 
Stcous, they have been able to fix the preciſe Number of Plants 
hitherto known, and to ſecure the diſtin and difcriminate 
Knowledge of them to the lateſt Poſterity : This, amongſt 
others, is one Advantage, which we originally owe to the Per- 
fection and Extent of Mr. Boerhaave's 1 The Publica- 
tion of his Index, abſtracting from its own Perfection, produced 
a very happy Effect, both with regard to himſelf, and other 
Botaniſts, Who before were unwilling to communicate their 
Duplicates, without an Aſſurance, that they ſhould, in return, 
have their Deficiencies ſupplied: But when his Index appear'd, 
they perceived he was poſleſs'd of what they wanted ; a Cir- 
cumſtance, from which he was certain of obtaining his Requeſts 
from them on the Foot of Exchange. Thus the ſame Plant 
came under the Inſpection and Management of different Bota- 
niſts, by which means each had an Opportunity of making his 
own Obſervations on it; a Circumſtance which teads more to 
the Advancement of Botany, than perhaps every one is aware of, 
To his Skill in Botany he added the moſt extenſive and diſtin- 
pen Gratitude ; for in an Oration deliver'd in 17 31. on re- 
igning his Profeſſorſhip, he immortalizes the Names of his Cor- 
reſpondents ; and, in the warmeſt Strains of Gratitude, recites 
the Friendſhips and Favours of the Sherards, Sir Hans Sloane, 
Baron Baſſand, and about forty more of different Nations. 

Beſides, his Botanical Knowledge was not of the barren 
Kind; for it furniſh'd him with new Subjects for Chymical 
Operations, and new Medicines for Uſe. About ſeventeen 
Years after the Publication of his Index, he, in his LeQures, 
gave a full Deſcription of the Plants, together with an Account 
of their Virtues ; but he never publiſhed theſe, which is much 
to be lamented. 4 

I ſhall now proceed to ſpecify ſome of the modern. Diſcoveries, 
relative to the Structure and Vegetation of Plants. 


The STRUCTURE of VEGETABLES, 


In treating this curious Subject, we ſhall purſue that Method, 
which, as Dr. Grew juſtly obſerves, is follow'd by Nature her- 
ſelf, in her continued Series of Vegetations, proceeding from 
the Seed ſown to the Formation of the Root, I runk, Branch, 
Leaf, Flower, Fruit, and, laſt of all, to the Seed to be ſown 
again z to every one of which we ſhall ſpeak in their particular 

rder. 

The Seed of a Plant, then, is that Part by which the Plant is 
propagated, and conſiſts of an Embryo, with its Coat or Cover; 
which Embryo contains the whole Plant in Miniature, and is 
therefore call'd the Gem or Bud, and is rooted in the Placenta 
or Cotyledon ; which laſt ſerves the ſame Purpoſes.in Vegetables, 
as the Secundines, or the Chorion and Amnion, in Animals, 
But tho? the Conſtitution of the Seed is eſſentially the ſame 
in all Vegetables, yet, as ſome are more convenient for Obſer- 
vation than others, we ſhall chuſe to inſtance the great Garden» 
bean; which, if we diſſe, we ſhall find cloath'd with a dou- 
ble Veſt or Coat. . Theſe, while the Bean is green are ſepara» 
ble, and eaſily diſtinguiſh'd ; but, when it is dry, e ſo cloſo 
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together, that the Eye, not before inſtructed, will judge them 
but one ; the inner Coat (which is of the moſt rare Contexture) 
ſo far ſhrinking up as to feem only the Roughneſs of the 
outer. . | 


very ſmall Foramen or Hole, which, in Diſſection, is found to 
terminate againſt the Point of that Part call'd the Radicle, of 
which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter; and is of OT as to 
admit a ſmall Wyre, and is moſt conſpicuous in a green . 

This Foramen may be obſerved, not only in the great Gar- 
den-bean, but alfo in the other Kinds ; in the French Bean very 
plainly, in Peaſe, Lupines, Vetches, Lentiles, and other Pulſe ; 
and in many Seeds not reckon'd of this Kindred, as in that of 
Fenu , Goats-rue, -and others ; in many of which it is fo 
very ſmall, as ſcarcely, without the Help of Glaſſes, to be diſ- 
cover'd ; and in ſome not without cutting off Part of the Seed, 
which otherwiſe would intercept the Sight. 

All Seeds which have thick or hard Coats, have the ſame 
likewiſe perforated in this or ſome other manner ; and accord- 
ingly, altho* the Coats of ſuch Seeds as are lodged in Shells or 
Stones, being thin, are not viſibly perforated ; yet the Stones 
and Shells themſelves always are. 


And for the fake of this Aperture it is, that Acorns, Nuts, 


Beans, Cucumbers, and moſt other Seeds, are, in their Forma- 
tion, ſo placed, that the Radicle ſtill ſtands next it, that, upon 
Vegetation, it may have a free and ready Paſſage into the 
Mould. | cy 

That this Foramen exifts, even in old ſetting Beans, like- 
wiſe appears, upon their being foak'd for ſome time in Water; 
for then taking them out, and cruſhing them a little, man 
ſmall Bubbles will alternately ariſe, and break upon them. And, 
indeed, a free Acceſs of tlie Air is as abſolutely neceſſary to 
maintain the Principle of Vegetation in the dry Seed, (tho' in a 
leſs Degree) as to nouriſh: the Plant when germinated ; which 
is well known to the Seedſmen, who find by Experience, that 
all forts of Seeds are beſt preſerved, if kept in the Pods or Huſks 
wherein they grew, and not ſhut up too cloſe from the Air. 

The outer Coats of the Bean, then, being ftripp'd off, the 
proper Seed ſhews itſelf, which, as we before obſerved, conſiſts 
of a main Body, Cover, or Cotyledon, and an Embryo, or 

oung Plant; which laſt may alſo be diſtinguiſh'd into two 
arts, the Radicle, and the Plume. 

Now the main Body is not one entire Piece, but is always 
divided lengthwiſe into two Halves or Lobes, which are both 
join'd together at the Baſis of the Bean. Theſe Lobes, in dry 
— are but difficultly feparated or obſerved; but in young 
ones, eſpecially boil'd, they eaſily flip aſunder. 

There are ſome few Seeds, indeed, which are not divided 
into two Lobes, but more; as that of Creſſes, which have fix; 
and ſome are not at all divided, but entire, as Corn: Excepting 
which few,” all other Seeds, even the fmalleſt, are divided, like 
the Bean, into juſt two Lobes. But in all Seeds whatſoever, 
they perform the fame Office to the infant Plant, as the Mem- 
dranes, (call'd Chorim and Amnion by Anatomiſts) Placenta or 
Cotyledons, call'd the After- birth, do to the Embryos of Ani- 
mals. When the Plant begins to take Root, and receives fome 
Nouriſhment from the Earth, theſe Lobe, in all except thoſe 
of the Pulſe Kind, become the Folia Seminalia, or Seed-leaves, 
which {till ferve to protect the young Plant from Injuries ; but, 
as ſoon as it has taken ſufficient Root in the Earth to fhift for 
itſelf, the Plant may be ſaid to be born; and then theſe Seed- 
leaves, being of no farther Uſe, wither and drop off, like the 
aforeſaid Membranes in Animals. Po 
Without theſe Lobes, and ſomewhat above the thicker End 
of the Bean, ſtands the Radicle, which is fo call'd, becauſe, 
upon the Vegetation of the Seed; it becomes the Root of the 


Plant. Now this is immediately viſible, upon diveſting the 


Bean of its Coats, and is of a whiter Colour, and more glofly, 
than the main Body, efpecially in a young Bean. 
The next Part to be co d is the Plume, which lies in- 
cloſed in two ſmall Cavities, form'd in the Lobes of the Bean 
for its Reception. Its Colour comes near to that of the Radi- 
cle, to the Baſis of which it is fix'd; tho“ it has quite a 
contrary Germination, that is, towards the thin End of the : 
and this is that Part, which; in Proceſs of Time, becomes the 
Body or Trunk of the Vegetablece. 

It is not, like the Radicle, one entire Body, but is divided at 
its looſe End into divers Pieces, all cloſe ſet together, like Fea- 
thers, in a Bunch, whence it derives its Name; and theſe are 
fo very cloſe, that only two or three of the outermoſt are, at 
firſt, vifiblez but, upon à nice and curious Separation, others 
fill more inward niay be diſcover d; all which are fo many true 
Leaves, already form'd, tho“ not diſplay d, intended for the ſaid 
Trunk, and folded up with it, as afterwards appears upon the 
ſprouting of the Bean. In a French Bean the two outermoſt 


of theſe are fair and confpicuous ; and in a great Garden- 


bean two very Plames frequently, if not always, ftand one 
on each Side the great one juſt now deſcribed, from which they 
differ in nothing but the Size. In many Seeds, indeed, nothing 
but the Trunk i viſible, withoit ay e notwithſtanding 


r . ER ent wo rear . — — - pe 


to its new Element, and its Root tolerably fix d in the on 
when theſe two Lobes become the Folia Seminalia, r 


which theſe laſt never fail to exert themſelves, after the Seed 


has lain ſome time in the Ground. The Seed, thus co 
is incloſed within two common Membranes, the — pri — 


| - the inner thicker ; and one proper, which 
At the thick End of the Bean, in the outer Coat, there is a FO ee” we ſhall call the Cu- 


ticle, which covers both the Outſide and Inſid | 

_ the Radicle and Plume. © of the Lobe, a 
ut, before we proceed any farther in the Deſcript; | 

— ** of Plants, it wil be wghly worth — 

otice of the great Analogy there is betwixt P s 

1 2 7 - few 33 may be. ants and Ani 
ir/t, then, as a Mixture of Male and Fe j 

in Animals towards Generation, ſo it is in — 2 | 

beyond all manner of Contradiction, by a great Number of Er | 

* firſt perceivable Effect ; | 

Again, as the firſt perceivable of the Mixtu 
in Animals, is the Production of an Egg, which is 1 
the Matrix or Womb of the Female Parent ; or elſe laid as , 
Neſt, to be hatch'd by the Heat of the Mother's Body ; or , ; 
haps conceal'd by the Parent in ſome proper Place, ſn onde 
be brought to Perfection by the Heat of the Sun: It is juſt the a 
ſame in Plants, where the firſt Effect of the Mixture of Sexes p 
is the Production of a Seed, which may very properly be cabal q 
the Egg of the Plant; which, when depoſited in the 28 2 n 
proper Matrix or Womb, is, in its Seaſon, as it were, hatch'd b | 
the Heat of the Sun, and becomes a Plant of the fame Syecic; he 
as its Parent. Far 

The'Embryo of Animals, whilſt in the Egg, is.incloſed ig 
Membranes, and is nouriſh'd by a Juice contain'd in the Egg 15 
which it receives by means of a Navel- ſtring, or ſomething tha B 
performs the Office thereof; being firſt collected by a Conge 4 
ries or great Number of Veſſels, which is call'd the Placenta 5 
or, in ſome Animals, the Cotyledons. In the Seeds of Plant 5 
alſo, the Embryo is contain'd in Membranes, and the infan J.. 
Plant is for ſome time nouriſh*'d by Veſſels analogous to th i 
Navel-ſtring, and Placenta, or Cotyledons, which convey t 
the Embryo proper Nouriſhment. 

When the Animal is born, or hatch'd, the Way of its Ne 

riſhment is then very different from what it was in the Egg 
for then there are a great Number of ſmall Veſſels, call'd k 
Anatomiſts Lacteals, which take up, from the Inteſtines, th 
fineſt Parts of the Aliment or Food which the Animal eats, an 
convey it to the Blood-veſſels, where it circulates with the 10 
of the Juices, till it is 77 diſcharged from the Animal | 
means of Perſpiration, Urine, or ſome other Evacuation, [ 
Plants, the Fibres of the Root perform the Office of the Lafteal 
and convey Nouriſhment to the Plant; which, after having c 
culated in its Veſſels, is again thrown off by Perſpiration. / 
as curious Obſervers have found, that a Man in Health perſpt 
about thirty-one Qunces in twenty-four Hours; ſo Dr. He 
has demonſtrated by Experiment, that a Sun-flower perip 
twenty-two Ounces in the ſame Time; not that the Sum on 
is the only Plant that perſpires, nor a Man the only Anima 
but all Plants and Animals throw off vaſt Quantities of tht 
Juices by Perſpiration, ſome more, and ſome leſs, when 
Health. : 
Is the Air neceſſary to the Support of Animals? It is not! 
ſo to the Life of Vegetables ; for all Plants whatever will f 
wither and die, when deprived of a free Intercourſe wich 
external Air. 

Are Animals kept alive, nouriſh'd, and ſupported, by the 
culation of the Blood? The Circulation of the Sap s © 
—_ to Vegetables, which cannot ſubſiſt without it. 

And here we cannot ſufficiently admire the Wiſdom © 
great CREATOR, in this kun Harmony between E 
and Animals, than which we need no other Proof, that Gol 
a Gop of Order. And it may be no ill Leſſon of Hu 
to us, that as even the very Worm, we tread under our 
can ſay to Man, who is ſo wonderfully and fearfully ma 
am thy Ster; ſo likewiſe the baſeſt and moſt noiſome Wes 
as well as ourſelves, a Link of that golden Chain, by wi 
Poets feign the World to be faſten'd to the Throne af 

Her. 
J The Lobes, as we have already obſerved, anſwer te} 
Purpoſes as the Membranes in Animal Fœtuſes; for 2 
theſe the tender Embryo is warmly and ſafely lodged, of 
that means ſecured from all external Injuries, which. it f 
otherwiſe fuſtain from the Mould, or the Accels 4 11 
Colds; and this is continued till the little Plant is ſomen 


leaves, whoſe Office it is ftill to protect the tender FP 
the Plume is become ſufficiently ſtrong and expand hey al 
Nor is this the only End they anſwer ; for while ry! , 
to the little Embryo, they not only guard and defen paul 
above- mention d manner, but likewiſe prepare ny a 
cruder Juice the Plant is to receive from the Earth, ol 
It thro their own Body, and aſſimilating it to their 1100 
ture; which Nouriſhment the little Plant dec ee 
to itſelf by a great Number of ſmall branching h alf 


ea 
it ſends into he Body of the Placenta, and wie 


ane Purpoſes as the Funes Umbilicales, or Navel-ſtrings, in 
. we find that every Placenta or Cotyledon of a 
ted abounds for the moſt part with a Balſam, diſpoſed in 
Cells, which is oily and tenacious, and not only ſerves 
47 the Embryo from any extraneous Moiſture, but, by 
b Viſcidity, to entangle and retain that fine, pure, volatile 
cit, which is the ultimate Production of the Plant; and 
aich is call'd the Spiritus Rector, or Prevailing Spirit. 
This Oil, it is true, is never obſerved to enter into the 
Veſſels of the 1 dy which are too fine to admit fo 
k wick a Fluid; but the Spirit, being quicken'd by an active 
x Power, may probably breathe that vital Principle into the 
ſuces which nouriſh the Embryo, which ſtamps upon it 
2 de Character which diſtinguiſhes the Family; after which 
ve thing is changed into the Nature of that particular 
2 of before we diſmiſs the Seed, it may not be improper to 
- to ſerve, that every Plant, even the leaſt and moſt inconſidera- 
the tle, ariſes from a Seed, nor is produced any other way; for, 
ele ho the Earth nouriſhes every Individual, yet it cannot form 
ll'd n organical Body; and indeed, if it could, it muſt be endow'd 
28 4 vith all the Omnipotence of the Creator. | 
db Having thus taken a View of the Seed, we come next to 
cle de Root, or that Part of a Plant, by which it adheres to the 
Eath, and receives its Nouriſhment ; but, before we proceed 
zu Lon Anatomy, it may not be amiſs to obferve, that the Roots 
Eop o Plants being of various Forms, are accordingly diſtinguiſhed 
; tha V Botaniſts. See the Explications of the different Roots under 
this Article. | 
But notwithſtanding theſe Varieties, in regard to Matter of 
fam, the eflential Parts of the Root ſeem to be the ſame in 
dl; and are, | 
1, The Bark. | 
2. The Wood, or lignous Body; or, in the more herbace- 
ous Plants, ſomething equivalent to it. 
The Medulla, or Pith. 

Bark, the Wood, and the Pith of the Root, ſeem to be 
wtting different from thoſe of the Trunk and Branches. Its 
lee is to receive the nutritious Juices of the Earth into its Veſ- 
&, which are thence convey*'d into the Trunk by correſpond- 
w Veſſels therein; or, according to the Opinion of ſome, the 


* Root, Therefore what we are going to obſerve of the 
kak, Wood, and Pith, is to be underſtood both of thoſe of 
& Trunk and Branches, as well as thoſe of the Root. 

The Bark may be divided into the outward Skin, or Cuticle; 
ui the inner or cortical Subſtance. 
The outward Skin, or Cuticle, ſeems to derive its Origin 
m the inner or cortical Subſtance, and to be nothing more 
un the old Bark dried and ſhrivel'd up, being ſupplanted year- 
Ya new one, after the ſame manner as a Snake caſts her 


|t is compoſed of little Bladders, or Veſicles, horizontally 
kced, ſo as to form a Ring; among which are alſo. intermix'd, 
e or eſs, ſeveral parallel woody Fibres, or. Sap-veſlels. 


Kody Fibres, interwoven in the manner of a Net, and wrap- 
over each other like the Coats of an Onion. 2. Of a great 
Wy little Bladders, or Velicles, ſometimes of an oval, and 
runes an angular Figure, which fill up the Spots or Spaces 
Men the ſaid Fibres ; and are placed, as it were, in Lines 
mantally towards the Wood. And, 3. of its own peculiar 
ith, ich contain the proper and ſpecific Juice of the 


The woody Fibres are certain tubular Bodies, hollow for the 
non of their proper Fluids; and are compoſed of a great 
maller concave Fibres, diſpoſed in a quadrangular Figure, 
dammunicating one with another. Theſe. Veſſels do not 
N Lines or Parallels en; "ud the moſt, part, are ga- 
„as it were, in little Bundles; which, when ex- 
; Wo leparated from each other, form a yer af Net, or 
Ee. with which they embrace the Wood. Dr. Græu 
lin | the lymphatic Ducts, from their containing an aque- 
ha and almoſt inſipid Fluiu. 
adders, or Veſicles, which are full of à Liquor they 
n, the woody Fibres, are, for the maſſ part, placed 
Wang Jin richt Lines, which gun from the Guticle towards 
N 3.006 are call'd by Dr. Grew the Parenchyma of the 
© 0g — to the Parenchyma in the Bowels of 
bn, Into theſe tranſverſe Vefieles the aſcending Fluid, 
, wn be call'd the Chyle of the Tree, is depoſited ; where 
te fv” d for ſome time, and being intimately mix d 


ne 


t ributed to the other Parts of 
N 1 And as there is great Plenty of this kind of Fluid 


un p. << ſhould ſupply the Fire with a ſtrunger and more 
ko abulum, than any other Part. 3 


utents of the Sap - veſſels are different in various Plants, 


Jellels of the Trunk are only a Continuation of the Veſſels of 


The inner Subſtance conſiſts, I. of ſeveral Enfoldments of 


iet, 0 faz it in r length exaltnd ance the Natwce 


\ Te. Balder, or Veſicles, it is po Wonder, that, che 
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as a Reſin in the Fir, Milk in Spurge; &c. This Juice Miri 
Ray chuſes to call the Quinteſſence of the Plant, as containing 
not only its Smell and Taſte, but all its Virtues; 

The Wood conſiſts of the ſame Parts, and thoſe coiinected 
in the ſame manner as the Bark, viz. 1, Of certain hollow 
woody Fibres, gather'd together, as it were, in little Bundles, 
and interwove in the manner of a Net. 2. Of little Bladders, 
which fill up the Spaces between the {aid Fibres. 3. Of the 
Veſſels containing the ſpecific Juice of the Plant. And, 4. of 
certain Veſſels, which we ſhall call Air- veſſels, and which an- 
ſwer to the Lunes in Animals. 

The woody Fibres are exactly the ſame as in the Bark, only 
there is this Difference between 'them, that, upon cutting the 
Trunk tranſverſly, the. Sap will voluntarily flow from thoſe in 
the Bark, but ſeldom or never from theſe. They compoſe far 
the greateſt Part of the Wood, and their Uſe is for the Strength 
and Compactneſs of it. Malpigbi will have them communi- 
_ one with another, like the Branches of the Veins of Ani- 
mals, 

The little Bladders are rank'd in Lines, between the Fibres 
and Veſſels, from the Bark to the Pith ; tho' they do not all 
extend quite ſo far, being ſometimes interrupted by little Cir- 
cles, which riſe towards the inmoſt Parts of the Wood. In 
Shrubs, and thoſe which have not a very thick woody Body, 
and are pretty pithy, theſe Bladders-are viſibly extended as far as 
the Pith, and reſolve themſelves into it; whence it plainly ap- 
pears, that the Bladders in the Bark, and thoſe in. the Pith, are 
of the ſame Nature. They are compoſed of oval Bodies, which 
communicate one with another; whence they are ſwelPd with 
the Juice of the Plant, in ſome with a limpid, in others with a 
tinctur'd Liquor. Each Bladder conliſts of a fine tranfparent 
Membrane; and, in different Plants, they are very different, 
both in Number, Size, Texture, and Extenſion. 

The Veſſels containing the proper and eſſential Juice of the 
Plant are diſpoſed in- as many Circles as there are Coats, or 
Strata, of annual Increaſe from the Pith to the Bark; for theſe 
Strata are the ſame with the inner Parts of the Bark, which 
every Year apply themſelves to the Wood, being render'd thus 
compact by the Preſſure of the woody Fibres, which ſurround 
them on all Sides. 3 | Be: 

The Air-veſlels conſiſt of certain ſpiral Lines, each of which 
is compoſed of a great many ſquamous parallel Fibres, and of a 
great Number of ſmaller Fibres, which run acroſs theſe, and 
cover them in the manner of a Coat. 

Theſe Air-pipes contain, as it were, certain pulmonary Veſs 
ſels; and, where they communicate one with another, are 
ſometimes of an oval Form, and always cloſed at the other End, 
ſo that they bear no ſmall Reſemblance to the Veſſels in the 
Lungs of Inſects. And Nature ſeems to have given both to 
Plants and Inſects, inſtead of Lungs, theſe ſpiral Veſſels, thus 
compoſed of hollow ſquamous Fibres, for the hetter bearing the 
ſudden Preſſure and Dilatation of the Air, in thoſe violent Fle- 
xures which Trees are liable to, and the glaſtic Motion of the 
included Air, | 34 

They are moſtly: ſupported, ſurrounded on all Sides, and 
ſometimes ſtreighten'd by the woody Fibres ; whence, on cutting 
the Wood acroſs, their Orifices frequently appear oval or round, 
and ſometimes angular. They run up almoſt in right Lines 
from the Root to the Trunk, whence they are diſperſed thro? 
the Branches, and, growing curved in the Leaves, are inter- 
woyen in the manner of a Net. Theſe Veſſels, except the Sap- 
veſſels of the Bark, are by far the largeſt of all, and occur in 
great Plenty thro* the whole. Subſtance of the Wood; but none 
have ever been obſerved in the Bark. | 
1 The Pith, which was formerly look'd upon as analogous to 
the Heart and Brain in Animals, conſiſts of a great Number of 
little Globules, rank'd lengthways. Theſe Globules; which 
are ſo many little Bladders, or membranous Veſicles, in moſt 
Plants are of a round, and in ſome of an angular or cubical Fi- 
gure, conſiſting of five or eight Sides. | 
Now. the Pith, tho? it has a different Name from the ſpongy: 
Subſtagce of the Wood and Bark, yet is of the ſame Nature 
and Subſtance, as appears not only from its Texture, but Cons 
finuity ; for the little Bladders, which form that ſpongy Sub- 
ſtanca, run quite from the Bark thro* the woody Fibtes, and 
end in the Pich; whence it is plain, they partake of the ſame 
Nature: And, indeed, they differ in nothing but Size, the Veſi- 
cles pf the Pith being very large, thoſe of the Bark leſs, and 
thoſe of the Wood the ſmalleſt of all. The Quantity of Pith is 
likewiſe different in various Plants; and is, in general, more in 
Shrubs, and the-herbaceous Kinds, in proportion to their Size; 
than in Trees. It may be diſtinguiſh'd into its Veſſels and 
Bladdors ; the firſt of which are placed at the Extremities of the 


ich, which they circle round, and embrace. Theſe 'Veſlels _ 


contain the proper and eſſential Juice of the Plant. | 
„The Bladdets of the Pith are likewiſe of different Magni- 
tudes. in different Plants, at leaſt an hundred times larger int 


ſome than in others; as in the common Thiſtle, for Example, 
than in the Oak. And it muſt alſo be obſerved, that the Size 


of theſe Bladders bears no Proportion to the Quantity of Fo j 
| | | or 
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than that of the Berberry 


ders, after that, 


only, being fram'd in the Pith of the Root, as well as in'that 
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in the Pith of the Elder-tree, which is more in Quantity 
- tree, the Bladders which compoſe it 
are as ſmall again as thoſe of the latter. 

The Pith is only ſucculent or ſappy the firſt Year, its Blad- 
growing dry, lax, and ſoft ; and this Sap it 
probably receives from the reticular Veſſels which ſurround it. 

The Texture of the Branch is exactly the fame with that bf 
the Trunk. ; 

But here we muſt not forget two very material Parts, re- 
mark'd by the curious Obſervers of Nature ; and theſe are the 


- Knots, and the Buds. 


The Knots are thoſe Parts of a Plant in which the Buds are 
lodged, and from whence it ſhoots out its Branches. not 
only ferve as Abutments for the dilating Sap tv exert its Force 
upon, but alſo to prevent the rarefy d Sap's too free Retreat 
from the Pith. 

The Buds, to uſe Mr. Bradley's Words, have their firſt Rife 
in the Pith ; they are there framed, and as they become fit for 
Action, by being furniſh'd with neceſſary Part for Vege- 
tation, they are forced along certain Chanels, till meet the 
Air at the tender Bark, thro” which they make their Way, and 
would drop to the Ground, were they not reſtrain'd by a Num- 
ber of Sap-veſſels, which ſerve as ſo many Roots to nouriſh 
them from the Body of the Tree. Theſe Buds are, in every 
reſpect, as perſect as the Seed, or rather more ſo; for a Bud 
contains a whole Plant, roll'd up in itſelf ; and has, for the moft 
part, its Juices ſo well digeſted, as to come fooner to bear Fruit 
than the Plant wrapp'd up in the Seed. x 

The Difference between a Bud and a Seed is, that a Seed 
conſiſts of Lobes and Ear-leaves, which include the young 
Plant, and ſerve to give it the firſt Stamp, by teaching it what 
kind of Juices it ought to draw from the Earth for its Nouriſh- 
ment: But a Bud has no Occaſion for fuch Ear-leaves, becauſe 
it takes Root immediately in the Body of the Free, where the 
Fuices are already fit for it. 

Buds likewiſe differ from Seeds, inaſmuch as they are alwa 
conftant to the Mother-tree, and exact Repreſentatives of 
Plant that produced them ; whereas Seeds multiply their own 
Species, with Variety of Complexions, all the Plants produced 
by them being ſome way different from one another, either by 
ſome little Variation in the Colour of the Flower, the Taſte, 
or Time of ripening of their Fruit, the Flower or Figure of it, 
or ſome Difference in the Shape or Colour of the Leaves. And 
Nature, in this reſpect, ſeems to obſerve the fame Conduct as 
amongſt Animals, where no two Faces are alike ; and 
where no Offspring perfectly reſembles either Mother or Sire. 

This conſtant Likeneſs, therefore, of the Plant, — 
from the Bud to the Mother- tree, ſeems as if defign'd on purpo 
to ſupport the Reputation of the Mother- plant, and, in ſome 
meaſure, to make amends to Plants for their Deficiency in the 
want of local Motion ; fince, by the Bud, any particular Fruit, 
or Tree of Merit, may come to be naturaliz'd in any Part of 
the World. 

But it muſt be obſerv'd, that the Buds are of ſeveral Sorts, 
viz. either Leaf-buds, or Bloſſom-buds. The Difference be- 
tween them may be known in moſt ſorts of Fruit-trees, before 


they open, by obſerving, that the Leaf-buds are > 1 


and pointed; but the Blofſom-buds ſhort and turgid. 
Juices alſo, in the firſt, are more fluent and aqueous ; and, in the 
latter, more digeſted and gummy. But both theſe ſorts of Buds 
proceed from the Pith of r and are diſpoſed for 
different Offices, as the Plant or Branches that produce them 
are more or leſs vigorous 
and thoſe that are ſmaller, and ſeem to be leſs nouriſh'd, pro- 
duce Bloſſom- buds. e 
are ſpread into Branches, when the Temper of the 
Air is ſuch, as to render the Sap or Juices of the Plant of ſuch a 


Fluidity as to circulate thro' the Veſſels without Interruption ; 


when the Sap, being ſufficiently fluid, fills the Buds, and they, 
by degrees, are open'd into Shoots and Branches, every one of 
which is ly a Tree growing upon another Tree ; which 
makes it 
we pleaſe, without 

was one entire 


But the Buds 


of any other Part ; and here it is worthy our Notice, that thoſe 
which are form'd in the Root, are impreſs'd with the Form of the 
Root, when put in Action; and fo thoſe Buds which are form'd 
in the Branches, are alſo model'd for » When they be- 
in to act; but, in their Principles, they are both the ſame. 
or if we expoſe the Roots of a Tree to the Air, after allow- 
i re 
put out Buds in ſuch ſort, as to produce Leaves ; and 1 
we lay down a Branch of a Tree in the Earth, after i 
3 ve that Situation, r- wn fn 
ith, w gin to move, i of Leaves, or 
Flowers, or Fruit, which would have 
in the Air, will now bring Roots, and from them others. 


- The moſt vigorous bring Leaf-buds, 


d Docks. Theſe are alſo call d ſtamineous Flow 


Parts of Generation in the Flower; and hence we fe 


And henee jt is likewiſe obſervable, that as the Pith, +. 
ſequence, is only found in the younger Shoots ; ſo, if 8 * 
increaſe a Tree by Layers, thoſe Layers muſt be of the Would 
Shoots, where this Pith is perfect; otherwiſe they will ung 
thoſe Seeds or Buds, ſo neceflary to the Production of the 
Root. 
The Leaf conſiſts of the fame Parts as the Trunk and 
Branches, that is, woody Fibres, or LympheduQs, Veſſelz al 
taining the ſpecific Fuice of the Plant, Air-veſſels, a Parench ; 
ma, or Ranks of little Bladders, which fill up the Spaces ber,” 
the reticular Fibres, and a Cuticle ; all which are ſubſtantal 
the ſame with thoſe of the Branches: For the Cuticle of th. 
Leaf, for Example, is no more than the Amplification of thay 
of the Branch; as the Fibres or Nerves, diſperſed thro' the 
Leaf, are only the Ramifications of the Wood of the Branch! 
or lignous Body. So likewiſe the Parenchyma of the Leaf 
which lies betwixt the Nerves, and fills all up, is nothing et 0 
but the Continuations of the cortical Body, or the inner Parte C 
the Bark, from the Branch into itſelf ; as in moſt Plants, with pr 
fat Leaf, may eaſily be diſcern'd. For it muſt be obſcrred 
that the Stalk of the Leaf, which is compoſed of all the 
fl 
T 


where it enters the Leaf, divides itſelf, like another Trunk 
into a great Number of Branches; and theſe again are ſubdi and 
vided into a great many leſſer Branches or Twigs, which mu * 
tually crofling each other, compoſe a kind of Net-work, whic 

is very viſible in the Leaves of fome Plants, particularly on th ard 
back Side of thoſe of Sage. 
That theſe Fibres are likewife accompanied by the Veſt: fon 
containing the ſpecific Juice of the Plant, is evident from t kave 
different Colour of their Contents, which difcovers itſelt uu od 
Diſſection of the Leaves, as a Milk in thoſe of Spurge and Su 
cory, and in thoſe of Celandine a yellowiſh Liquid. And th 
this is not ſo a t in the Leaves of many Plants, where the 
Veſſels are only full of a limpid aqueous Fluid, yet the aforeſ; 
Inſtances are ſufficient to convince us, that they are preſent 


all. 

The Spaces between thefe Veſſels and Fibres, being fitd 
by the above-mention'd little Bladders, form the Parenchys 
or fleſhy Part of the Leaf; and theſe Bladders, according to t 
Nature of the Sap they contain, and the Cloſeneſs or Laxity 
their Pores, are of different Figures upon the Surface of t 
Leaf, as in ſome lar, in others quite irregular. 

Between thefe Bladders and the reticular Fibres, Mali 
obſerves, that there are ſeveral little Cells or Pores diſperic 
which ſerve for the Diſcharge of ſome Fluid, or the Ext 
tion of ſome Vapour. | 

The Whole is cover'd with a fine Cuticle, or Epicerr 
which partakes of the Colour of its Contents. 

Dr. Grew divides the Flowers of Plants into the Empalem 
Foliation, and Attire. 

The ement is the outermoſt Part of a Flower, v 
covers it before it is blown, and forms a kind of Support i 
afterwards, Fhis is cal d by fome the Perianthium, a 
rounding the Flower; and by others, improperly, the Cali 
Cup ; for the Calix is properly the hollow Cup form'd by 
Perianthium, or Empalement, out of which the other Part 
the Flower grow. There are ſome Flowers whoſe Petal, 
Flower-leaves, have a firm and ſtrong Baſis, ſufficient to 
port themſelves, and therefore ſtand in need of no Empale 
or Perianthium; and — has given them e 
as 2 be ſeen in the Tulip. Theſe, however, have a 
or Cup. 

B : Foliation Dr. Grew means the Aﬀemblge dd 
Petala, or thoſe finely cotour'd Flower-leaves, which conſf 
the Beauty of the Flower. Theſe Petala, or Flowers 
grow gen immediately within the Perianthium, or Em 
ment, from the Edges of the Calix or Cup, and incloſe the 
tire, or Male and Female Parts of the Flower. Some Fl 
conſiſt of one Petal, or Flower- leaf, and are of different 
in different Plants, as that of a Bell, or a Funnel ; 20d! 
times of two, three, four, or five Petals ; and ſometime 
Number, as in the Marygold and Sun-flower. | 
| There is a large Claſs of Plants which have no er 
and therefore are call'd apetalous, as Hops, Mercur), 


their Number of Stamina or Chives. 
Tick Petals are deſign'd by Nature for the Safeguard 


new-form'd Egg, or firſt-ſet Fruit, to imbibe Nouri g 
itſelf, and the Fetus with which it is _— 
0 


riſhment is t within the Reach and 
— ins oh 


þ 


. 
- 


we now come to the generative Parts of Plants, call'd by 

dy. Grew the Attire. Theſe conſiſt of the Male Parts, call'd 
: he Stamina. or Chives, and Apices ; and the Female Parts, 
4 ald the Piſtillum or. Stylus. 3 2 8 
8 The Stamina are thoſe fine Threads which grow up within 
nt he Foliation, ſurrounding the Piſtil, as may be ſeen in Tulips 
he | , ies, | Þ 

7 3 of theſo Stamina, or Chives, are placed the 
nd Ines, or little Knobs, which may properly be call'd the 
n- lcbeles of Flowers ; becauſe they contain the Farina fœcun- 
hy ini; of Seed neceſſary for the Impregnation of the Piſtillum, 
ee ach may be calbd the Womb of the Plant. 
all | ſome Flowers theſe Stamina are exceedingly ſhort, and in 
the athers there are none at all; but in thoſe the Apices, with 


that ina fetundans, or impregnating Duſt, are fix'd imme- 
the Bo fe Capfula, or Pod, which contains the Seed. 
nch In other Flowers, as the Thiſtle, and Lettuce, ſeveral 


f of theſe Stamina, uniting together, form a little kind of Tube, 
ell «Pipe, which incloſes the Apices, furmſh'd with their im- 
rt o t Duſt, ; 
Ferins farcundans, or impregnating Duſt, is form'd in 
med de Apices, which, when ripe, burſt; and then the Farina 
kl; upon the Head of the Piſtil, or Female Part of the Flower, 
ad is thence convey d to the Matrix, or Womb, in order to 


-noregnate the Seed. : 
"No Farina facundens is what is gather'd by the Bees, in 
der to make their Wax. | 

The Piſtil is the Female Part of the Plant. It grows upright 
hum the very Middle of the Cavity form'd by the Flower- 
kres, which is call'd the Calix ; and, when ripe, forms the 
MN that contains the Seed, or becomes the Fruit. Sometimes 
te Piſtil is enlarged at both Ends, in the Shape of a Peſtle, 
phence it derives its Name; - ſometimes it is, as it were, only 
\ fort of Thread; in fome Plants it terminates in ſeveral 
Innches, or Horns, which have their Riſe from as many Pods, 
uotaining Seeds; ſometimes it is round, ſometimes ſquare, 
tangular, or oval. 
The Piftil in ſome Flowers is cover d, at the Top, with very 
be Haim, which make it like Velvet. In others it is furniſh'd 
th 2 fort of Plume; and others are cover'd with Veſicles, or 
all Bladders, full of a gluti Juice: But. all Piſtils, of 
kateve Shape they are, have little Openings at the Top, which 
e the Farina fœcundans; and have alſo little Chanels 
thin, which convey the ſame Farina fœcundans to the Seed, 
oder to its Impregnation. | 
me Authors make no Diſtinction between the Piſtil and 
Ws; but Malpigbt, and after him Bradley, ſeem to call it 
ſtil when it contains the Seed within it; and name that 
t the Stylus, which, in ſome Flowers, dries and falls off, 
the Impregnation of the Seed. | 
Many and very different are the Opinions of Authors, in 
bd to the Generation of Plants: Without ing into their 
"yr we ſhall give that Account of it, which ſeems to us 
| ; after having . that moſt Plants _— 
arodites, among which ſome, that the greateſt 
u, contain both the Male and Female Parts of Generation 
r fane Flower. the Melon for. Example, bear 
e Petal e upon the ſame Stem, of different Sexes, the F x 
Wa produce Fruit, and the Male, which produce none. There 
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ut others, of the ſame Species and Name, bear Fruit with- 
Flowers ; and they are hence diſtinguiſh'd into Male and 


peeing Duſt of the Male Plant is convey'd to the 
at, cſpecially when they are at a great Diſtance from 


We a Story in Jovianus Pontanus, which will give the 


| imp 
n carried. He tells us, that there was a Female 
Which grew in the Wood of Otranto, and a Male 


% 


lo ſome entire Plants, which bear Flowers without Fruit; 


I Erin, Gftoen Leagues from the Female 3- that 


the Female was barren for ſeveral Years, and bore no Fruit at 
all; til] at laſt growing above the other Trees of the Wood, it 
began to be fruitful, and bore great Quantities, tho* there was 
no other Male Palm-tree nearer than that at Brindiſi. 

Moſt Authors, that have treated of the Generation of Plants, 
have quoted this Hiſtory ; and, I think, generally agree, that 
the Male Duſt muſt be brought from the Male Tree at Brindiſi, 
to the Female at Otranto, by the Wind; and therefore conclude, 
that the Wind is the Agent which carries the Duſt from the 
Male Plant to the Female. This would be very probable, pro- 
vided theſe Palm-trees betwixt the Tropics, where the 
Wind, for at leaſt Sher Print of the Year, blows from the Eaſt, 
and the Situation of the Male Tree had been towards the Eaſt 
of the Female; but if the Female had been placed Eaſt of the 
Male, it would have proved a very unfortunate Poſition for the 
Female, which muſt therefore have certainly been barren. 

For my own part, I don't think it probable, that the Supreme 
Being, who always orders all the Operations of Nature to be 
perform'd in the beſt manner, ſhould leave a Thing of ſo much 
Conſequence, as that of the Generation of Plants, to be con- 
ducted by ſo uncertain an Agent as the Wind; which would 
undoubtedly leave a great Number of Plants barren, if it did 
not ha to blow from a right Point, juſt at the Time that 
the of the Male, being arrived at Maturity, was ready to 
be carried to the Female Plant. 

I am therefore of Opinion, that there is ſome Power in Na- 
ture, which has not yet been duly conſider'd by the Learned, 
capable of affording ſo ſure a Conveyance to the Male Duſt, 
that it can never fail impregnating the Female. 

There is a Power in Nature to which Philoſophers have given 
the Name of Electricity, becauſe firſt obſerved in Amber, call'd 
in Latin Electrum. This is an attractive or magnetic Force, 
which the aforeſaid Amber, Glaſs, and many other Bodies, 
exert, when rubb'd till they are warm, 'and by which they draw 
to themſelves any light Body that is near them, and ſometimes 
repel the ſaid Bodies from them. Mr. Gray, of our own Royal 
Society, and Monſieur du Fay, of the French Academy of 
Sciences, have, by their indefatigable Reſearches, diſcover'd 
many amazing Properties of electrical Bodies, too long to enu- 
merate in this Place. But it is very much to our preſent Pur- 
to obſerve, that Bees-wax is endued with this attractive 


without any rubbing at all ; and this electrical or attractive 
Force Bees-wax retains longer than any other Body. 

Now, if we conſider, that Bees-wax is little more than a 
Maſs of the Farina fecundans, or impregnating Duft of 
Flowers, collected by the Bees, it ſeems very likely, that 
every Particle of this was endu'd with a certain electrical or 
attractive Force, before it was gather d from the Flower; and 
if ſo, why may we not preſume, that the Piſtil or Womb of 
the Plant, and the Farina f&cundans, or impregnating Duft, 
ſtrongly attract each other? And as ſome Bodies are known 
to exert an attractive Force to a prodigious Diſtance, we may 
eaſily conceive, that it is poſſible for the Farina fæcundans of 


a Male Palm to fail, even againſt the Wind, from Brindiſi to 


Otranto, though fifteen es aſunder, when the Female 
Palm was grown high enough to receive the Farina, which, 


before that, would be intercepted in its Paſſage by the other 


Trees of the Forreſt. 

There are ſome Circumſtances relating to Electricity, which 
ſeem to confirm, that what we have hinted at is, at leaſt, one 
of its principal Uſes, One is, that this electrical Virtue of 


Bodies is much diminiſſi d by a moiſt Air. Another is, that 


it does not exert itſelf ſo vigorouſly, during the Heat of the 


Da . - a . 
— Obſervers of Nature will diſcover, upon Examina- 
tion, that the Generation of Plants is principally carried on in 


- the moſt temperate Part of the Day, and when the Sun has 


been riſen long enough to — meaſure the Air, and 
elevate the Vapours to ſome Diſtanee from the Surface of the 
Earth, At this time the Mulberry, and many other Trees, 
during the Seaſon of their generating, may be ſeen ſurrounded, 
as it were, with a Cloud of Duſt; and this ance is not 
obſervable at any other Seaſon of the Year but that in which 
they generate, nor any other time of the Day but early in the 


Having now dif d the Structure of Plants, and their 
| Generation, we next proceed to their Vegetation or. 


| Of the Pegetation or Growth of Plants. 


In order to form ſome Idea of the Vegetation of Plants, it 


will not be amiſs to confider the Production of a Plant as the 


Reſult of a Chymical Proceſs, in which Nature is the Ope- 
rator, and the Perſon who cultivates the Ground an Amt. 


The firſt thing then, that is done, is to manute the Land, of, 
in other Words, to farniſh it with an alcaline Salt. Here 


we muſt ſuppoſe, that the Earth to be manur'd was before de- 
its 


riv'd of Salts, by bearing too frequent Crops, otherwiſe 
tha Parr of-th Operation would be unneceflary ; egy 
10 F 842 1 | 


ower, at leaſt as much as any other Body whatever, and that 
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alliſted being abundantly ſufficient to ſupply the Ground with 
a due Quantity of Salts ; but, when theſe are taken away, Na- 
ture unaided is a long time in providing more. | 

"Theſe Salts, while they retain their alcaline Nature accord-. 
ing to their known „ divide the Karth into ſmall Par- 
ticles, and render it light, and diſpoſed to crumble and fall in 
Pieces, like Lime, when Water is pour'd upon it z and there- 
by promote its Fertility. It is for this very Reaſon that fre- 
quent Ploughing, or Digging, fertilizes the Ground, and is 
what People mean when they talk of mating it mellow. . 

When this is done, Nature furniſhes theſe alcaline Salts 
with a Fluid to diſſolve them, that is, they attract ftrongly 
the Vapours and Dews floating in the Air, which have al 
ready been render'd ſomewhat oily, by the Oils of Animals 
and Vegetables, which a Age" float in the Atmoſphere. 
By theſe oily Dews, they are diſſolv'd into a kind of Oil, 
per Deliquium, and fink into the Boſom of the Earth, which 
may be eſteem'd as the Veſſel in which this Operation, or Pro- 
s of Vegetation, is perform'd ; and here again they meet 
with an Oil, of which all Earths contain more or leſs. | 
It has been obſerv'd under the Article ALCALINE, that 
if Salts are mix'd with any Acid, eſpecially when in a 
fluid State, an Efferveſcence is raiſed, with Ebullition, and 
a violent inteſtine. Motion; and that they attract the Acid 
of the Air fo ly, as in time to be im ated there- 
with, and to become entirely neutral. It is then eaſy to un- 
derftand, that whilſt theſe Salts lie in the Boſom of the Earth, 
difſoly*d into what the Chymiſts call an Oil per Deliquium, 
or, in other Words, a Lixivium or Lye, as they grad at- 
tract the Acid of the Air, a gentle Efferveſcence, or Ebulli- 
tion, muſt be cauſed, which muft divide and break thoſe Parts 
of the Soil, which before cohered ſtrongly together, and render 
the Earth yet more light and mellow. E 

Now let us call to mind, that when alcaline Salts are digeſted 
with an Oil, they intimately unite with it, and form a pene- 
trating deterging Subſtance, which is diſſoluble in Water, 
and is of a Nature very- different, both from the component 
alcaline Salt, and Oil ; and this is commonly called Soap. 

. When therefore theſe alcaline Salts are committed to the 
Earth, and diſſolv'd into a kind of Lye, meeting there with 
an Oil, theſe Salts and this Oil are digeſted by the Heat of the 
Sun, united together, and converted into a much more 
perfect than the artificial Sort we make uſe of; for this laſt 
always retains ſome of the Acridneſs of its Parent Salt, which 
renders it unfit for the Purpgſes of Vegetation till neutraliz d; 
whereas that form'd in the Soil is render'd entirely neutral as 
it is made, the Salts attracting and imbibing. the Acid of the 
Air, at the ſame time that they are mixing with the Oils of the 
Earth, in order to be transform'd into a Soap. See ACETUM. 

As all V les whatever contain a large Quantity of 
Earth, it ſeems at firſt View ſomewhat difficult to explain, 
how it ſhould be able to get there ; becauſe the Pores of the 
Roots are too ſmall to admit of Earth undiſſolv'd, and per- 
haps even of Water; or, if they would admit Water, we 
And that utterly incapable of diſſolving Earth. How there- 
fore Earth comes to be difſoly'd, and render'd capable of en- 
tering through the Pores of the Roots, we are now endea- 
vouring to explain. 

The Solution of a Body is nothing more than dividing it 
into Particles ſmall enough to ſwim in the Menſtruum, or ſol- 
vent Liquor, without being viſible. Thus, when Salts of any 
kind are diſſolv d in Water, their Particles are ſo divided by 
the Menſtruum, Water, as to become inviſible whilſt they 
Hoat in it. Now the dividing the Earth into ſmall Particles, 
in the manner juſt above-mention'd, is one Step towards a 
Solution. 2 | 
Let us now conſider the ſaponaceous neutral Juice, form'd 
in the Earth by an alcaline Salt, an Oil, and the Acid of the 
Air, as a ſaponaceous or ſoapy Menſtruum, or Solvent, and 
ſes how it is capable of acting upon Earth; and, in order to 
make this the more plain, we ſhall give a very obvious Ex- 
ample, which falls under the Obſervation of every body. 

- When Cloaths, or Linen, or any thing elſe, are dirty, that 
is, have Concretions of Earth ſticking to them, we find the 
molt effectual way to make them clean, is to waſh them in Water 
wherein Soap has been diffoly'd. Here then Soap penetrates 
.the Pores of the Earth, divides it into Parti- 
cles, and in ſome meaſure diſſolves it. A ſaponaceous Fluid, 
therefore, bids the faireſt of any thing we are acquainted with, 
to be the Menſtruum or Solvent of Earth, and it is probable, 
Ger hs 1 4 — which is made in the 2 of the 
; a long is more penetrating than any arti- 
_kicial Yap, and conſequently more capable of dillolving 


Me ſhall be ſtill eee :Oginica, if we 
bmw oy Juice of 2 Earth * a Tong m f or 
Solvent; for it appears by a great Number ical Expe- 
iments, that neutral Menſtruums will diſſolye many Bodies 
or Subſtances, eſpecially thoſe that are of an earthy Nature, 
which no other Menſtruums or Solvents will touch. 


* 


There have for many Ages been 


tion. When this Operation is perform'd in 


or Gut, called by Anatomiſts the Duodenum, where 15 
and 


is rendet d more fluid, and fitted to enter the M 


B OT 

From what has been ſaid, it appears very plain 4... _« 
the Earth has for a conſiderable time didn, a * . Whe 
by the Heat of the Sun, in a ſaponaceous, neutral j Fele 
the Rains, falling in great Quantities, dilute this fas, or, 
Liquor more, extract a kind of Tincture from the Each wu 
9 diſſolve a Quantity thereof ſufficient for the Pu * 
Vegetation, which, entering the Pores of the Root . N 
into the Stem of the Plant; and by this means ib þ,, 
about what could not be effected by Water alone t Ot 
—_—_— of Earth.  _ „ 
he Antients, who were fond of conceal; ** 
Knowledge under Allegorie, ſeem, however, ts git fe 
Hints of the Earth being impregnated by the Air Thus 
Homer tells us, that when Jupiter, that is, the Air, lay wi 
Tune, meaning the Earth, on the Top of Gren, * 
lowers ſprung up under them to make them a Bed. he. 
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Gazing, he ſpoke; and, kindling at the View, 
His eager Arms around the Goddeſs threw. 
; Glad Earth perceives, and from her Boſom pours 
Unbidden Herbs, and voluntary Flow'rs. 
Thick new-born Violets a ſoft Carpet ſpread, 
And cluſt ring Lotos ſwell'd the riſing Bed: 
And ſudden Hyacinths the Turf beftrow, _- 
And flamy Crocus made the Mountains glow. 
. There golden Clouds conceal the heav'nly Pair, 
Steep' d in ſoft Joys, and circumfus'd with Air; 
. Celeſtial Dews, deſcendin o'er the Ground, i 
Perfume the Mount, and breathe Ambroſia round, Pops 


Virgil in ſome meaſure explains this Paſſage in H; 
ſpeaking of the Spring, OY 
Tum Pater omnipotens feecundis Imbribus Ether 
_Conjugis in Gremium late deſcendit, & omnes 
. Magnus ality, magno commixtus Corpore, Fætut. 
| Georg. L. 2. v. 325, Ce 


For then Almighty Fove deſcends, and pours 
Into his buxom Bride his fruitful Show'rs. 
And, mixing his large Limbs with hers, he feeds 
Her Births with kindly Juice, and foſters teeming Seeds, 


Dao 


Both theſe great Poets ſeem equally ſenſible, that the Ear 
owes its Fecundity to the Air; but I don't know, that eith 
they, or any more modern Authors, have explain'd the Ma 
ner how this Impregnation is brought about. | 

We have before obſerv'd a great Analogy betwixt Ar 
mals and Vegetables. It will very much illuſtrate the U 
ctrine already laid down, in r to the Preparation of 
Food of Vegetables, that is, the Juices which enter tix 
Roots for their Nouriſhment, to explain the Ways which N 
ture takes to prepare the Food of Animals in their reſpect 
Stomachs. | N 
great Diſputes amony 
Authors who have wrote upon the Animal Oeconomy, © 
cerning the Digeſtion of Food taken into the Stomach. 3 
have agreed, that ſome kind of Menſtruum was ne 
its Solution. Amongſt theſe, ſome have affirm'd it to 
alcaline Solvent, ſome an acid: There are other, who 
attributed this Solution to a Ferment in the Stomad, 
ſome have. imagin'd, that Digeſtion was perform'd by Tan 
tion, or grinding, as it were, the Aliment, contain d in 
Stomach, betwixt the Diaphragm and the Muſcles of te! 
But Papin, and ſince him, many more tell, us, that tbe: 
ment is digeſted by the Heat of the Stomach, which, nur 
the Air contain'd in the Food, breaks it into ſmall Farbe 
and reduces it into a Fluid. It would be endleſs ta cur" 
a Detail of all the Inconſiſtencies which have beet © f 
upon this Subject: I ſhall therefore content myſelf wie 
ſerving, that it is probable, that the Saliva, or Spit g 
gether with the. Juices pour d into the Stomach out c 
8 „ much of the ſame Nature as the Saliva, 1 
Menſtruum or Diſſolvent entirely neutral, of a pens 
ponaceous or ſoapy: Nature, capable of diſſoly ing the *t 
by the Aſſiſtance of a gentle Heat, without baling . 


to an acid or alcaline Menſtruum, Ferments, and Ti 


the Some 
Aliment, thus far digeſted, is protruded by a gen f 
from the Diaphragm and Muſcles of the Belly into the 1 
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meets with a Fluid of all others, perhaps, the moſt le 
etrating, I mean the Bile, or, as it 8 ufa 
the Gall; and, mixing therewith, undergoes 4 front 


, Of, 
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Veſſels which open into the Inteſtines and perform the 
Le ce to Animals, as the fibrous Parts of ts do to 


F hat the Saliva, or Spittle, is of a ſaponaceous Nature, any 
il readily be convinc'd, that. thinks it worth while to 
an eaſy Experiment; for he will find, that Spittle will diſ- 
ie Concretions of Earth, or, in other Words, Dirt, adhere- 
. or flicking, to any Subſtances much ſooner than Water. 

here is a Remedy recommended by the good old Women 
u Wens, or other ſmall Swellings upon the Surface of the 
Jody, which, however vulgar, is ſaid to be a very good one; 
1 anoint the Part with Faſting- ſpittle: Now the good 
ect it has in theſe Caſes, is wing to its ſaponaceous, pene- 


Nature. | 
61 is ſo commonly known to be a natural Soap, that it is 


frequently uſed in Waſhing, eſpecially that of Oxen, which 
k eaſily procur d, . inſtead of artificial Soap. | 

ſt is remarkable, that the Gall of Pikes, Eels, and other 
Fihes of Prey, which want ſome Helps to Digeſtion which 
her Animals enjoy, have a Gall the moſt penetrating and 
ſponaceous of all other Animals. See BiL1s. 

From what has been ſaid about Digeſtion, it appears how 
tle thoſe People conſult their Health, who draw off vaſt 
(uantities of their Saliva, or Spittle, by ſmoaking, or chew- 
no Tobacco. | | 

rom hence alſo it appears, that Nature is ſimple and uni- 
am in preparing the Pabulum, or Food, both of Animals 
ad Vegetables. . | 

This Subject muſt not be diſmiſſed without animadverting 
won an Error of many Authors, who have compar'd the 
Roots of Plants to the Stomachs of Animals, which ſeems to 
without the leaſt Foundation ; for the Food of Plants, or 
te Juices which are to circulate therein, are prepar'd in the 
Bom of the Earth before they enter the Pores of the Root; 
2d the Office of the Root ſeems to be little more than to fur- 
ih Conduits, or Pipes, to convey theſe Juices to the Stem; 

h it is probable, they may undergo ſome Alteration by 
rculating in the Veſſels of the Root. 

The nutritious Juices of Plants being thus prepar'd in the 
Vom of the Earth, we are now to explain, how it comes 
to paſs, that they enter into the Seed. In order to do this, 
ve muſt obſerve, that all Bodies whatever are expanded, that 
s, grow larger, by Heat. When therefore a Seed has lain all 
Winter in the Ground without any Signs of Germination, in 
the Spring, as the Seed is diſtended by the Heat of the Sun 
nal its Dimenſions, though never ſo little, there muſt be 
ome vacant Spaces within it; and, as Fluids preſs every Way, 
ſte nutritious Juices in the Earth, with which the Seed is ſur- 
dunded, will enter the Foramen, or Hole, which we have 
ſeſcrid'd to be at one End thereof, and fill up theſe Vacancies. 
Men they are once got within the Seed, being extremely 
paetrating, they enter the Pores of the Cotyledons, or Lobes, 
ir the very ſame Reaſon that they firſt enter'd the Seed. 
lum hence paſſihg through the Funis umbilicalis, or Navel- 


Nich are thereby diſtended, or, as it were, unfolded. And 
bs is the Circulation in the Infant Plant carried on, till the 
Ralicle, by degrees extending itſelf into the Earth, fixes there, 
ad becomes capable at laſt of furniſhing the whole Plant with 
L nutritious Juice, whilſt the Plume, ſhooting in a contrary 
ry in a very little time, flouriſhes above the Surface of 


dme Gentlemen of the Royal Academy of Sciences have 


Wuring to give the Reaſons why the Plume aſcends, and the 
hack deſcends, when a Seed happens to be inverted in the 
FO, which muſt often be the Caſe, or, in other Words, 
hen the Plume, which ought to tend upwards, lies lowermoſt, 
Eu any other Direction but perpendicular, viz. pointing to 
E Surface of the Earth. Tis certain, that Seeds of all 
MG, from the ſmalleſt to the largeſt, tho? thrown. never ſo 
95 edly into the Earth, and lying there in all manner of 
ſect ns, notwithſtanding theſe Diſadvantages, redreſs them- 
. 5 when they come to pring and riſe with the Plume per- 
Bacular to the Surface of the Earth 5 and this is one of 
amazing Inſtances of the Wiſdom of Providence, which 
ir leaves the Welfare of its Productions to Chance, but 
- dk the moſt inconſiderable Parts of the Creation with ſo 
" fut and Oeconomy, that the more we are . acquainted 
ie, the more we muſt, admire it. It ſeems exceeding 
* bein how. this Perpendicularity is effected, if we 
Meonſider, that, whilſt the Radicle is fixing itſelf in the 
, the Plume lies betwixt the two Lobes, which Lobes 
rds ſhoot out of the Ground, 7 with the Plume, 
> Þ a the ſeminal. Leaves in all Plants, except thoſe. of 
de a Kind, which have ſomething analogous 
l all Kinds 


nit of Air. 
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to them, 


[* performed in the, following manner ; the Lobes 


ES. 


of 


| ſprout, ſend the 


Kings, they are communicated to the Radicle and Plume, 


petty much puzzled themſelves, and their Readers, in endea- 


Part then of the, Operation of Vegetation ſeems to us 
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the Seed are diſtended with, and full of, the nutritious ſapona- 
ceous Juice of the Earth, which Juice has in it a great Quan- 
tity of Air: This Air, being rarehed by the Heat of the Sun, 
is perpetually endeavouring to aſcend, and get above the Sur- 
face of the Earth, that it may perſpire through the Pores of 
the Lobes, and mix with the Atmoſphere, as we find in Fact 
it does, when theſe Lobes become the ſeminal Leaves, and get 
above the Surface of the Ground ; but the Pores of the Lobes 
being ſtopp'd by the ſurrounding, Earth, the Air, which cannot 
et make its Eſcape, acting perpetually upon the Inſide of the 
bes, forces them to tend perpendicularly, upwards, and with 
them the Plume. , | | 

If it ſhould be ſaid, that the Grains of Barley, in Steep in 
order to be made into Malt, or that Acorns, Cheſnuts, Piſta- 
chio-nuts, or any other Seeds, when laid in a moiſt Place to 

Radicle downwards, and the Plume upwards, 
notwithſtanding the Pores of the Lobes cannot in this Situa- 
tion be ſtopp'd by the ſurrounding Earth; I anſwer, That even 
ſuppoſing the Pores of the Lobes not to be ſtopp'd at all, the 
ſame End will yet be anſwer'd, and the Lobes, together with 
the Plume, will be elevated perpendicularly, by the rarefied 
Air perſpiring through the Pores, and tending upwards. 

But if we may ſuppoſe, that the perſpiring Air carries along 
with it a Portion of the- nutritious Juice, in the Form of a 
Vapour, imperceptible to the naked Eye, as ſuch Vapours al- 
ways aſcend, they muſt neceſſarily make the Lobes from 
whence they perſpire, endeavour to do ſo likewiſe, becauſe 
they muſt have this Tendency to riſe, before they have quitted 
the Veſſels in which they were contain'd, whilft circulating 
in the Lobes. þ — 85 

Now, if this Reaſoning, in regard to the Elevation of the 
Plume, holds „ *tis not neceſſary to mention the Reaſons 
why the Radicle ſhoots downwards, becauſe the Radicle muſt 
neceſſarily grow in a Direction contrary to that of the Plume. 

Let us now purſue the Progreſs of the nutritious Juice, or 
Sap, and endeavour to inveſtigate the Method taken by Na- 
ture to conduct this Embryo to a perfect State. | 
We have obſerv'd above, that the Radicle and Plume re- 
ceive their firſt Nouriſhment from the Lobes. Now, when the 
Radicle has fix'd itſelf in the Earth, and has put out Fibres 
ſufficient for the Support of the Plant, *tis probable, that the 
Order of Circulation is chang'd, and that the Lobes, now 
about to become the ſeminal Leaves, receive, in their turn, 
Nouriſhment from their Root, either by the ſame Veſſels 
which originally convey' d Nouriſhment to the Radicle, or by 
others, which is moſt probable. 

Theſe Lobes, now become ſeminal Leaves, and got above 
Ground, are of great Uſe to the Plant; for, if theſe are taken 
away before the true Leaves are expanded ſufficiently to per- 
form their Offite, the Plant immediately withers and dies. 
The Office they perform I take to be this. 

"Tis a known Maxim in Hydraulics, that when a Num- 
ber of Branches proceed from one large Pipe, or Canal, if one 
'of theſe Branches is open'd, a greater. Quantity of the Fluid 
circulating in theſe Pipes will low to every Branch proceed- 
ing from the ſame Pipe. Now theſe ſeminal Leaves, once 
got above Ground, are in a perpetual State of Perſpiration, 
when the Heat of the Atmoſphere is ſufficient to rarefy the 
Juices of the Plants enough for that Purpoſe ; or in an im- 
bibing State, when the Heat is not ſo great as to make them 
perſpire, inſomuch that Plants generally perſpire in the Day- 
time, and imbibe the Air, and its Contents, in the Night, at 
the Leaves.. When therefore theſe ſeminal Leaves are in a 
State of Perſpiration, a greater Quantity of the nutritious 
Juice is deriv'd not only to theſe ſeminal Leaves, but alſo to 
the leading Stem or Head of the Plant, which is nouriſh'd by 
Veſſels proceeding” from the ſame Trunk with thoſe which 
nouriſh the ſeminal Leaves. By means of this Perſpiration, 
there is a perpetual Supply of a nutritious Fluid drawn to the 
aſcending Branch of the Plant for its 'Support and Increaſe, 
which ceaſes,” if the Perſpiration of theſe ſeminal Leaves is 
by any means ſtopp'd, or if the Leaves are taken away before 
the true Leaves are expanded, and grown large enough to per- 
form their Office, and by perſpiring in a due Quantity to draw 
a ſufficient Nouriſhment to the leading Stem, or Head. | 

As ſoon then as the true Leaves are fit to do their Duty, 
there being no. farther Occaſion for the ſeminal Leaves, they 
1 wither and rot off; and this Decay of the ſeminal. 
Leaves is probably cauſed by. the Air, which, entering the Pores 
of the true Leaves, is from thence communicated to the Air- 
veſſels of the Trunk, which, being diftended therewith to the. 
very Root, the ſmall Veſſels, which before convey'd the nutri- 


tious; Juice. to the ſeminal Leaves, are compreſs d and ſtopp'd 


up; the Conſequence of which is, that the ſeminal Leaves muſt 
periſh, Here again we have an Inſtance of an exact 8 
in animal and vegetable Productions; and may obſerve, wi 
Wonder, the Analagy betwixt the one and the other. | 


A young Animal originally receives its Nouriſhment from a 


Placenta or Coty ledon, 1 of a Navel. ſtring; but as ſoon 
n 


is capable of taking in 2 


a5 the Animal is born, 


ment at the Mouth, there being no farther Occaſion for the 
Placenta or Cotyledon, the Navel-ftring rot, and the Animal 


i ted from them. Mean time the Air, falling into the 


V of the Lungs, entirely alters the Circulation of the 


"Tis Es wah the ſame in Vegetables, where the Infant 


Plant is originally nouriſh'd by Juices which it receives from the 


Lobes, by means of Viſſels analogous to a Navel-ſtring ; but 
i. the Plant, that is, the Pores of the 
Root, are ſufficiently opened to provide for its own 3 
the Circulation is ſomewhat altered; and the Root giving Nou- 
riſhment to the Lobes, they becoine the ſeminal Leaves, which 
rot off as ſoon as the Plant has no fatther Occaſion for their 


Animals are kept alive by an alternate Inſpiration and Ex- 
piration of the Air, that is, by the Air's being taken into, and 
ſoon after expell'd out of, the ; and if this Inſpiration and 


it is viſible in Weather. And this Acid of the Air, or 
whatever is ſo ary to the Life of Animals, is not leſs fo 
to the Life of V ; for all Plants whatever will quick] 


dic, if ſet in a Hoſe Place, or covered with any Veſfel in ft 
a manner, as to be depriv'd of a free Intercourſe witlf the exter- 
nal Air. / 


and are fo neceſſary 
Leaves are pull'd off a Plant, i 
and an immediate Stop is put 


dies. "Tis upon account 
when Trees 


F 


mter the 


y we find, that againft / 
drop off, when there is no farther Occaſion for their Miniſtry, 
from all but Ever-greens, which probably always, in ſome De- 


the 


relating to its Accretion or Growth, and ſhew by what means 

to Perfection. | 
been faid of the ſeminal Leaves ing Nouriſh- 
of all the true Leaves of a Plant ; for they all 
t to themſelves, and the adj Parts, by 
| otice of : And 
tendi 


taken As 

— bo the Conran ng 
Ml preſerves the Pe i ity of the Plant, 
te in an upright Direction, it is forced 


would be like a Parcel of Bladders laid contiguous to each other 


the 1 


4 
E 


uence of this is, that the con- 


2 all Sides b 
and grow larger; V the 
of the 


Plant is alſo rarefied and diſtended. f | 


and 


of the ſame Denſity as the ex 
is 
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the internal and external Air mot 
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both © 
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; „ dite almoſt every Moment; fl 
by this Prefſure, a Plant is acted upon — in the ta 
dope bs Clay, preing the Infide b ons Hue a 
u 15 4 With one Hand. 

fide with . r e 
Tube reſlecting Reader will readily obſerve, tha * 
more than what we have already mention'd is neceſſary toward, 
Vegetation, btherwiſe the Plant would indeed be diſtended : 
but then its Veſſels would grow much thinner, Juſt in the ſame 
manner as a Glaſs Veſſel under the Hands of the Maker decreaſed 
m Thickneſs, as the Surface is enlarged by the Air the Operato 
forces within; or the Sap-veſſels and Air-veſſcls of the Plant 
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ſome of them diſtended with Water, and others with Air 
where the containing Veſſels would decreaſe in Thickneß, 2 
— were expanded by their Contents: We are therefore t 
explain how it comes to paſs, that Plants increaſe in Solidity a 
is Part of the Operation then ſeems to be perfor 
the means of Cold, in the following manner : n 
The Heat of the Sun in the Day- time having diſtended t 
in the Veſſels, and made a Part of it perſpire through 
Pores of the Leaves, in order to draw Nouriſhment to them 
ſelves and the adjacent Parts, the Coldneſs of the Night imm 
diately ſfucce&ding, when Plants are not in a State of Perſpit 
tion, this Coldneſs contracts both the Solids and Fluids of 
Plant; for tis the Nature of Cold to contract all Bodies what 
ever, and reduce them into a leſs Space, which muſt be effec 
by making the Particles of Matter, of which they are compos'd 
A Born the Particles of Matter a 
known o very ftrongly at ſmall Diftanc 
and infinitely their Surface exactly touch eac 
: Therefore that Part of the fluid Sap which is neareſt t 
Sides of the Veſſels, 8 ion of Cold, whic 
Soli luids, forc'd into Contact wit 
reaſon of the increas'd At 
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hich, entering betwix 


xt each Particle of Matter, fill 
fill 


the Coheſion ſtronger ; — 
as two poliſh'd Pieces of Marble applied 

very ftrongly when the Surfaces are oiled 
or Paper will ftick cloſely to any Body whe 
theſe Particles of Matter have acquired fuch 
Heat of the Sun, next Day, approad 
not capable of diſſolying this Unia 
do, was it more ſudden and intenig 
this Union is utterly diffol'd 1 
in a certain Degree; i 
the Oil and Water is diffipated 
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Was it always to be cold, Plants would want the Cauſe of 
der Extenfion, and conſequently not grow at all. . 
in either of theſe Caſes the whole Brute Creation muſt want 
qſſtence, and conſequently Mankind, 

as we were originally miraculouſly formed, we are till. 
fported by a perpetual Chain of Miracles; inſomuch that if 
;pleas'd the ſupreme Being to diſſolve a ſingle Link thereof, an 
-amediate End would be put to the whole Race of Animals 
gon the Face of the Earth, without having recourſe to a De- 
he, or a Conflagration. 

Many have been the Diſputes amongſt Naturaliſts concern- 
the Circulation of the Sap in Vegetables ; ſome will have 
i, that it riſes in Veſſels analogous to the Arteries in Animals, 
ind is again return'd towards the Root by other Veſſels ana- 
þpous to the Veins ; others again are of Opinion, that there is 
wfuch Retrogradation of the Sap; and both Parties bring Ex- 
ments to juſtify their different Sentiments. For my own 

| believe there are no peculiar Veſſels in Plants deſtined, 
ite the Arteries and Veins in Animals, for the Flux and Reflux 
« the circulating Juices ; but that the Sap riſes, and in ſome 
neaſure again retires, by the ſame Veſſels, as both the ſolid and 
tud Parts of the Plant are dilated by Heat, and contracted by 
34% not be amiſs to make one more Obſervation concern- 
yo the ſtrict Analogy there is betwixt Animals and Vegetables. 
| is well known to Anatomiſts, that the Bodies of Animals 
ound with Glands of different Sorts 3; which are deſtin'd by 
Nature to ſeparate various Kinds of Liquors from the Blood, 
weeſſary either for the Preſervation of the Animal, or the Pro- 
zation of the Species; thus the Bile or Gall is ſeparated by 
the Liver, and the Saliva or Spittle by the Glands about the 
Mouth and Throat. I don't in the leaſt doubt, that there is a 
Mechaniſm like this in Plants of all Sorts ; and that Vegetables 
xe furniſhed with, Glands in vaſt Numbers diſperſed all over 
them, which ſeparate different Liquors from the Sap, according 
b the Exigencies of thoſe Parts where they are plac'd ; and by 
dee Glands I apprehend the nutritious Juices of the Earth are 
whverted, if J may uſe that Expreſſion, into the ſpecific Juices 
«the Plant; which Juices diſtinguiſh every Plant upon the 
le of the Earth from every other Plant, as much as their 
forms and Complexions. 

What we - have above call'd, after Dr. Grew, the Paren- 
dna, I take to conſiſt of a great Number of Glands deſtin'd to 
fxarate a peculiar Fluid from the Sap; and I alſo take the Pi th 
b be a Congeries or Bundle of Glands, tied to each other ; 
tat the Anatomiſts call a conglomerate Gland; and as the 
ſth is in greater Quantity in proportion, and more juicy, in 
ung Plants, and the young Shoots of Trees, than in old 
*, I conclude, that it furniſhes a Fluid abſolutely neceſl; 
Þ the Accretion or Growth of the Plant. Now, as the Buds 
wr form'd in, and proceed from, the Pith, if I may be allow'd 
þUnjefture, do not the Glands of the Pith ſeparate a Liquor 
kcellary for the Formation and Support of the Bud? And may 
it the Apices of Flowers be conſidered as Glands ſeparating, 
; my fecundans, for the Impregnation of the Piſtil or 
Tan far from entering into thoſe romantic Notions and Opi- 
lens of ſome late Writers, who dream that the firſt Plant of 
Species which 'grow upon the Face of the Earth, con- 
nd in it every individual Plant, with its Seeds, in Miniature, 
ich have ſince been propagated from it; for it ſeems to be 
re conſiſtent with the general Order obſerv'd by Providence, 
at one Plant ſhould, by a particular Mechaniſm, be render'd 
able of forming another of the ſame Species out of ſuch Ma- 
Ws as the Juices of the Earth afforded, than that at the 
Ration one Plant ſhould be ſtuffed into another, and another 
mat, and ſo on, ad infinitum, like a Neſt of Boxes. 
© proceed now to make ſome Obſervations on the Flowers: 
; felt 'thing then that occurs worthy of Obſervation in 
js Cob er 1s, that they perform the ſame Office to the generative 
s the Leaves do to other Parts of Plants, that is, 
. Nouriſhment to them for their Support, by perſpiring ; 
tat they do actually perſpire, and in great Quantities, is 
an; becauſe they tranſmit to our Organs certain Effluvia, 
in ect us with that Senſation which we call Smelling. 
wc Efluvia are a Portion of the Spiritus Rector, or prevailing 
* which'is exactly alike in no two Plants of different Sorts, 
ix lame in every Branch of the ſame Family, allowing for the 
y we of Soil and Climate, and is inimitable by Art. This 
Retter reſides in the eſſential Oils of Vegetables, and is 


0 
| 


1 exalted by, and mixt with, the Particles of Light or 
| which are embodied with them, and reſide therein in a 
\ GE and this I the rather believe, becauſe the eſſential 
tic Kis are of an alcaline Nature, eſpecially thoſe of the 
unt Lind, Which, grown in hot Climates, have a greater 
A * of the Particles of Fire in their Compoſition. In- 
bus our preſent Purpoſe are the Oils of Cloves, Saſſafras, 


api » Which make a violent Efferveſcence, when mixt 


* 


Root and come im 
Degrees, inſomuch that when the Circulation is entirely ſtopp*d 


torm'd by the fineſt and moſt volatile Parts of theſe eflen- - 


"ik Spirit of Nitre. Now, in many Inſtances, Fire the Subject would have admitted of. As I hope T have 
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renders Bodies it acts upon alcaline, or, however, diſſipates or 
neutralizes the Acids which they contain. Therefore, as 
eſſential Oils are of an alcaline Nature, I think it highly pro- 
bable, that they are render'd ſo by the Particles of Fire, which 
enter their Compoſition. And when I conſider the extreme 
Volatility of this Spiritus Rector, Iam farther confirm'd in the 
Opinion, that the Particles of Light or Fire are a Part of its 
Compoſition, | | 

If we wanted an Inſtance to prove the Deſtruction of Acids 
by Fire, we might find one in moſt Kinds of Fruits, which are 
originally acid; but this Acid is by Degrees deſtroy'd, and the 
1 of the Fruit neutraliz'd, as it imbibes the Particles of 

ire, that is, as the Fruit ripens. 

I have a few more Obſervations to make upon Flowers with 
regard to their Colours, which, however various and beautiful, 
may eaſily be accounted for by the Action of the Acid of the 
Air ſo often mentioned, upon a Portion of the Oil, or, as the 
Chymiſts call it, Sulphur of Plants, when expoſed to the Air 
upon the Surfaces of the Petals or Flower-leaves ; and, indeed, 
if we conſider that the Varieties in Colours depend entirely upon 
the different Reflexions, Refractions, and Suffocations, the 
"ap of Light undergo upon the Surfaces of Bodies, tis not ſur- 
priting that ſo penetrating a thing as the Acid of the Air, acting 
forcibly upon Sulphur, which the Chymiſts, by a Multitude of 
Experiments, have prov'd to be the Parent of Colours, ſhould 
ſo far alter the Diſpoſition and Texture of its Particles, as to 
produce thoſe beautiful Colours which we obſerve in the Petals 
of Flowers ; and as the moſt minute Difference conceivable in 
Sulphurs or Oils will alſo make a Difference in the Action of 
the Acid thereon, the Variegation, or the Variety of Colours in 
the ſame Flower, may, from theſe Principles, be eaſily 
accounted for, | 

A great many Liquors, originally clear and limpid, will, by 
being expos'd to the Air, become red; and if a Bottle is fill'd 
half or three Parts full of theſe Liquors, the ſmall Quantity of 
Air contain'd in the Bottle, though cloſely ſtopp'd, ſhall have 
this Effect upon them. That this is cauſed by the Air, is very 


7 ; becauſe if another Bottle is fill'd quite full with the ſame 


iquors, and guarded carefully from the Air, the Liquors will 

retain their Limpidity. 
And indeed nothing is more common than for Acids to change 
the Colours of Bodies; thus Nitre, which contains an Acid, 
and even the acid Smoak of Wood, will make Fleſh intenſely 
red. 

Thoſe who are concerned in the Trade 6f Dying, obſerve, 
that a cloudy, moiſt Air, very much interferes with the Vivid- 
neſs and Beauty of their Colours ; and, on the contrary, a 
ſerene Sky exalts their Colours, and makes them more elegant. 
Now, it is certain, that an Acid does not ſo much abound in 
a moiſt, cloudy Air, as in one which is ſerene. 

The Colours of Flowers are alſo liable to the very ſame Acci- 
dent; for in cloudy, moiſt Weather, they are never ſo vivid 


and exalted as when the Air is ſerene and dry. 


So much has been ſaid already upon the Seeds of Plants, and 
their Generarion, that tis unneceſſary to repeat it in this Place: 


1 ſhall therefore proceed to the Decay of Vegetables. 


An annual Plant, when it has once brought the Seed to Per- 
fection, has anſwer'd the End of Providence; and now the 
Veſſels which bring Nouriſhment to the Leaves being furr'd up, 
incruſted within- ſide, and render'd impervious, that is, no 
longer hollow, the Leaves can no more perſpire, but wither 
and drop off; mean time the Veſſels of the Root and Stem 
undergo the ſame Fate with thoſe of the Leaves; inſomuch 
that the whole Plant dies, rots, and helps to ſupply the Earth 


with a freſh Pabulum or Food for a ſucceeding Generation. 


There is a large Claſs of Plants which are called perennial, of | 
which Sort are Trees that live for Ages; theſe, like annual 
Plants, loſe their Leaves againſt Winter, and for the ſame Rea- 
ſon ; but then the Sap-veſlels in the Root and Trunk continue 
pervious or hollow, ſo that even in the Winter a ſort of very 


languid Circulation is maintain'd, much like that by which Tor- 
toiſes, Snakes, and many Sorts of Inſects, are kept alive during 
Winter. Theſe, at the Approach of Spring, when the Heat is 


increas'd, and the Earth has been for many Months laying in a 


Stock of Pabulum, or Food, for their Support, put out Leaves 


afreſh, perſpire and grow, till at laſt the Sap-veſſels in the 
runk are obſtructed, and become impervious by 


in any Part of it, the Air diſſolves its Texture, and it gradually 
decays, dies, and rots. e 8 
As the Decay of Trees begins in the Middle, this is a ſtrong 


Evidence, that the Air penetrates into their inmoſt Receſſes z 
for nothing can rot, unleſs expos'd to.the Air. And this Ob- 


ſervation helps to confirm what we have already laid down in 
regard to the Air- veſſels of Plants. e 


1 ; 


have purpoſely 


omitted obviating ſome ObjeQions which 


may be made againſt many things L have adyanc d, (and which 
' I think may eaſily be defende 


) for fear of being too prolix ; and 
for the ſame Reaſon I have not. drawn all the CO _ 
= 
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Reafon in a juſt way of Thinking upon theſe Subjects, his own 
Reflection will ſupply him with many philoſophical and uſeful 
Truths which I have either omitted, or, perhaps, not obſerv'd 
and the more he pries into the Myſteries of Nature, the more 
will he adore the Power and Goodneſs of the Supreme Being, 
who created all Things in the Beginning, and ſtill continues to 
protect them by a Series of Miracles not leſs wonderful than 
that of their firſt Creation; otherwiſe the whole Frame of the 
Univerſe would, in an Inſtant, be utterly diſſolv'd, and all. 
things degenerate into their original Chaos: 

re is one Experiment, which ſhould be taken Notice of 
before we diſmiſs the Subject of Vegetation, which is this: Im- 
merſe the Ends of a Parcel of cylindrical Glafs Tubes, open at 
both Ends, in Water, and the Water will riſe in theſe Tubes 
above the Surface of the reſt of the Water, but always higheſt 
in the leaft Tube: Now, as tis be! her ſomething of the 
ſame Nature happens in the Sap-veſſels of Plants, this may be 
«rm Help to Vegetation, and contribute much to the Riſing 


I ſhall conclude the Article of Botany with ſome Account 
of the principal Authors upon the Subject, and to theſe I ſhall 
add the Names of others who have wrote on the different 
Parts of the Materia Medica, not with a View of giving In- 
formation to thoſe who are already acquainted with the Sci- 
ence; but with a Deſign to direct thoſe, who are inclined to 
be more acquainted with it, to proper Authors. I ſhall alſo ex- 
plain the. Abbreviations of Authors Names generally uſed, and 
ſpecify the Editions refer d to in this Work. 


Ac. Reg. Sc. implies the Hiſtories and Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. f > 

Age. Med. 1. Thou Bartholini Acta Medica & Philoſo- 
phica Hafnienſia, Vol. I. Hafn. 1673. 4to. 
2. Vol. II. Ib. 165 5. = 
3. Vol. III. Ib. 1677. 
4. Vol. IV. Ib. 1677. 
5. Vol. V. 1680. 4to. ä 

Ae. Philoſ. & Tranſact. Philsſ. ſignifies the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. | . 

Agricol. Agricola de re Metallica, Ba,. 1657. 

Albin. Inſ. Albin Eleazar, a Natural Hiftory of Engliſh 
Inſects, Lond. 1720. 4to. | 

Ain, & Aldi. Hort. Farn. Exactiſſima Deſcriptio rario- 
rum quarundam Plantarum Horti Farneſiani, Tobiz Aldini, 
Reme, 1625. fol. | 

Aldrov. Dendr. Aldrovandi Dendrologia, Bonon. 1668. 

Aldrov. Exang. Aldrovandus de Animalibus exanguibus, 


Ib. x642- -. | 
de Inſet. Aldrovandus de Inſectis, Ib. 1638. 
Mu ſ. Metal. Aldrovandi Muſeum Metallicum, 


1648. F 
Ornith. 1, 2, 3. Aldrovandi Ornithologia, Vol. 


I. II. III. 1640. 
de Piſc. Aldrovandus de Piſcibus, 1638. 
de Quad. Aldrovandus de Quadrupedibus, 1639. 


de Quad. Hiſul. Aldrovandus de Quadrupedibus 
Biſulcis, 1642. 


de Yuad. Digit. Aldrovandus de Quadrupedi- 
bus digitatis, Ib. 1645. 

| Hiſt. Serpent. Aldrovandi Hiſtoria Serpentium, 
Thid. 1640- 


Alpin. Egypt. Proſperus Alpinus de Plantis Ægypti, Liber 
4to. Patav. 1640. | 
de Balſ. Proſperus Alpinus de Balſamo, Patav. 


1639. 
2 Exot. Proſperus Alpinus de Plantis Exoticis, Libri 
duo, 4to. Fenet. 1627. : 

Amman, Pauli Ammani Brevis ad Materiam Medicam in 
uſum Philiatrorum Manuductio, ad finem Supellectilis Botanicæ, 
Lipfie, 1675. vo. a a 8 

Amman. Char. Plant. Ammanni Character Plantarum, Lipſ. 
1685. 12amo. 45 1 5 

p XZ & Anguil. Simplici dell' Excellente M. Luigi Anguil- 
lara, Venet. 1561. 8vo. | f | 

Barr. Icon. Jacobus Barrelierus. Icones Plantarum per Gal- 
ues Hiſpaniam, & Italiam Obſervatarum, Pari/. 1714. 

2 * | 

Spec. Inſet, Idem. Specimen Inſectorum quo- 
rundam marinorum mollium, &c. Ib. 1714. 
Bauhins. See C. B. and J. B. | 


Bellen. de Aguat. Petrus Bellonius de Aquatilibus, Libri 5 
g & 4to. 


duo, Parif. 1553. 8vo. forma lo 


„ . 
09. Obſervationes, tribus Libris expreſſæ, Antib. 

1605. Fol. „ | | 

11 ſe were wrote 
into Latin by CHH]E. r Rn 

| 646 F ſeic. Naſilii Beſſeri Faſciculus ratiorum, &c. Nerimb. 
101. : | g 


differentiis & nominibus Animalium, Oxon. 1677. Fol. 


Hiſtoria, Ibid. 1583. 8 Vo. 


des Oyſe. Ejuſdem, LH des Oyſeaux, Paris, 


Anal, Ejuſd. Aquatilium & terreſtrium a4 
; malium, c. Ob ervationes, Ibid. Fa '; 10-00 
—— Purp, Ejuld. Purpura, Rome, 1616. 49% 


originally in French, and were tranſlated 1 
floria, Neap, 1592. 4b. 


Beſt. Gazophyl. Gaxophylacium rerum N a : 

* Ruperti 4 Morin. 1613. Fol. aturalium II. 
efl. Hort. Eyſ. Beſleri Hortus Eyſtetenſis, Nori mb. 

? Bae Plant. Rarier, Paulus — re 3 


tiones rariorum Plantarum Siciliz, &c. 
2 Obſervationi naturali 
uf 


Mu ſes di Piant. Muſeo di Piante Rare 1 

conn, r 1 1 | Bod | | | l 
od. a Stapel. Joannes æus à Stapel in Th 
Hiſtoriam Plantarum, Amſtel. 1644. F N in Lbeapkraf 
Boerb. Ind. Index Plantarum, quæ in Horto Academico Lug. 


duno-Batavo reperiuntur, 1710. 8vo. 


— Hd. A. Hermanni rhaave Index alter 
Hat, Aniind Hell de Boet G 1 
get. elmi ii de t Gemmarum & Lap 
ſtoria, Lugd. Bat. 1720. 4to. Picum ff. 
Bonan. Philippi Bonanni Recreatio Mentis & Oculi, ve 
Rome, 1684. 4to. " 
Bent. Jacobus Bontius de Hiſtoria Naturali Indiz Orient 
a Gulielmo Piſone edit. Amſtel. 1658. Fol. 
Boymii Flora Sinica. 
Breyn, Cent. Jacobi Breynii Exoticarum aliarumque minut 
cognitarum Plantarum centuria prima, Gedani, 1678, Fol. 
—— Prod. 1. Ejuſdem Prodromus faſciculi rariorum Plan 
tarum, &c. Gedam, 1680. 4to. 
Prod. 2. Prodromus faſciculi ratiorum Plantarum ſ 
cundus, Gedani, 1689. | 
—— Hi. Cocc. ; PL Philippi Breynii Hiſtoria Naty 
ralis Cocci Radicum Tinctorii, Gedani, 1731. 
—— Sched. Schediaſma de Echinis, Gerani, 1732. 
Diſſert. Bot. | 
Brom. Chler. Goth. Olai Bromelii Chloris Gothica, ſeu C 
talogus ſtirpium circa Gothoburgum naſcentium, 1694. 80. 
Broſſaws. Deſcription du Jardin Royal des Plantes Medic 
nales, par Guy de la Broſſe, 1633. 4to. 5 
Brunsfelfius (Otho) Hiſtoria Plantarum, 1. Vol. 15. 
2. Vol. 1531. 3: Vol. 1536. | 
Theſe were alſo 1 Dutch at Straſb. 15 39. gt 
Bry (Johannes Theodorus de) Florilegii Pars prima, 161 
Pars ſecunda, 1614. Pars tertia, 1618. Fol. | 
Buxb. Joannis Chriſtiani Buxbaumi Enumeratio Plantarun 
Halæ Magdeb. 17121. 8vo. "_ 
Cæſ. & Cæſalp. Andreas Czſalpinus. De Plantis Libri f 
Fhrent. 1583. 4to. 
Calc. Muſ. Muſeum Calceolarium Veronenſe, Jn 
1622, Fol. | | 
Cam. Joachimus Camerarius de Plantis Epitome, Fax 
ad Men. 1586. 4to. | 
— Hen. Hortus Medicus & Philoſophicus, Ibid. 15 
4to. | 
Camel. Syllab. Georgius Joſephus Camellus. Stirpium1 
ſulz Luzonis, &c. Syllabus, | 
Car. Steph. Pred. Ruſt. Caroli Stephani Prædium R 
Pariſ. 1629. CREE: To 
Caſt. Dur. Herbaria nuovo di Caſtore Durante, Roms, 15 
Venet. 1684. | 5 | 
C. B. Pin. Caſpari Bauhini Pinax Theatri Botanici, I 
1, Ejuſdem Ph ved. ind." 
—— Phyt. Ejuſdem inax, Ibid. 1596. 4(o0. 
—— Prad. Ljuſdem by vor Test bot f 
1671. 4to. 
—— Cat. Baſil. Ejuſdem Catalogus Plantarum ca 
ſileam ſponte naſcentium, Bafil. 1622. 8vo. 28 ; 
52. 


1 5 heat. Ejuſd. Theatrum Botanicum, 

Fol. 1 | | 
—— Matth. Idem. In Matthiolo, Ibid. 1674. Fol. 
Chab. Dominicus Chabræus, M. D. Stirpium Icons 

Sciagraphia, Genev. 1677. Fol. | 2 
Chart. Exer. Gualterus Charltonus. Exercitations 


F 
Icones & Ba 


de Piſe. Idem de Piſcibus, Ibid. 1677. Fol. 

Cluſi & Cluſ. Hift. Carolus Cluſius. Rariorum 3149 
Hiſtoria, Antw. 1601. Fol. 3 5 
Exot. Ejuſd. Exoticorum Libri decem, Ibid. 16% 
— Hip. Ejuſd. Rariorum aliquot ſtirpium, pet Hil 
obfervatarum Hiſtoria, Ibid. 1576, 80. 

— Pan. Ejuſd. Rariorum aliquot ſtirpium, per n 
niam, Auſtriam, & vicinas quaſdam Provincias obier 


—— Cur. Peſt, Cluſi Curæ poſteriares, Antw. 161 


Fabiu Columna. Minus d. 


Cal. & Cuplum. Ecph. 1616 


rum rariorumque ſtirpium Exe 1. 2. Rome, 


Cel. in Rib. Golumna in Rechum in Hernandez; Ry 


nel. Plant. Uſu, Caſparus Commelinus. Horti Medici 
agen. Flantarum U Uſualium Catalogus, 4 


d. J , Protud. Idem. Pretudia Botanica, ad Publica 
Puntarum exoticarum demonſtrationes, Lugd. Bat. 1715. 4to. 


— Fh. Mat, e & Malabarica, five Horti Mala- 
talogus, Ibid. VO; 
to by Hert. Amft. 2. Fi Horti Medici Amftcledamentis 
* —— 12 & c. Pars altera, Amſtel. 1701. Fol. 
afl — I Not. Joannes Domains, Notz ad Hortum Ma- 
Lug — Bee . Hem. — 42 Plantarum Horti Medici Am- 
| 15 Amſt. 168 
* Idem. Horti Medici Amſtelædamenſis Rario- 
2 * Deſcriptio & Icones, Amſtel. 1697. Fol. 
m H. — hig. em. Catalogus Plantarum Indigenarum Hol- 
68 5. 12mo. 
i. Kc ple, "4 Euricii Cordi Botanologicon, ſive Colloquium de 
>= s, Colonic, apud Johan. Gymaicum, 1534. 8vo. » 
rental Cord, Valeri Cori Hiftoria ſtirpium, L. 4. Argent. 1561. 
(1rdus alſo wrote Annotations 4 Dizsſcorides. 4 
min (rm. Jacobus Cornutus, — D. Canadenſium Plaritarumiz 
Fol. Ai, Pariſ. 1635. 
n Plan Cup. Hort. Cath. & Hort. . Sapp. Franciſcus Cupanus 


Firs Catholicus, Nc. Neapol. 1 


gum, 
— Sup. Alt. Idem. „ 4vomrang alterum ad Hortum 
(ubolicum, Panor. 1697. 4to. 
Dale Samuel. N ſeu Manuductio ad Materiam 
lelicam, Lond. 1737. 4to. 
Thomæ Diſſertatio Medico-Botanica Inauguralis, Lugd. 
wt, 172 _ 
— Lugd. Hiſtoria generalis Plantarum Dalecham- 
1  elaborata, Lug d. 1586. 2 Vol. Fol. | | 
App. Ejuſdem Appendix, Ibid. 
Dill. Cat. Gifſ. Joannes Jacobus Dillenius, Catalogus Plan- 
5 ev circa Giflam naſcentium, &c. Franc. ad Mæn. 
$40, + 
Pie Pedacius Dioſcorides Anazarbeus. 
1 this Author's Works there have been many Editions, of 
one was publiſh'd by Aldus in Greet, Yenet. 1499. Fol. 
| ſecond Greek Edition was by Aldus in 1518. 4to. The 
nd was publiſh'd under the Inſpettion of Janus Cornarint. 
" 1529. 4to. 
Editions both in Greek and Latin. 
rd 1529. Fol. with the Verſion and Commentaries of 
ae, and the Corollaries of Hermolaus Barbarus. 
Pei 4 5 ow the Tranſlation of Fohannes Ruellius, 
ed by Goupilus 
Fa, I thy With a new Tranſlation and Notes, _ 
— Saracenus, This is the beſt, that is, the 
uon. 
There have been a great Number of Latin Traſlnations, and 
been tranſlated into many of the modern Lan 
Dd. Rembertus Dodonæus ftirpium Hiſtoriæ P — ſex, 
Libri 30. Atto. 1616. Fol. 
* Deſcription de quelques en nouvelles, Pari/. 
vo. 
5 — 8 dei Semplice, &c. 4i Antonio Donati, Ve- 
to, 
10 Elem. Bet. See TOuRNEFORT. 


kellanea curioſa Medico- hyſica, Lipſiæ, 4to. 
rar. Heſp. Ferrarii Heſperides, 2 1646. 
Fler. Ferrarius de Florum Cultura Rome, 1655. 


12 See HorrM Ax. 
Lugd. Bat. Flor. See HERMANNUS. 
1 de Hiſtoria ſtirpium Commentarii. Baſt. 


a. & Galen. Claudius Galenus. See GALENvs. 

nd. Hit, Petrus Gatidel. M. D. Hiſtoire des Plantes qui 

\ — 2 & pridcipalement aux environs d' Alx, 
4 0 

bu ia ab 3 'Amaiatuin & Simplicium aliquot 

D "fa Indos naſcentium Hiſtoria, five Caroli 
1 . iber ſeptimus, Antw. 1695. Fol. fo. 

ſl. and Rar. Mu. Beſt. Rariora Muſei Bez- 

"1 , be. ci ron 1716 

2 Herbal, or general Hiſtory of Plants, by Jer 

Vs mg, 1597. ©" 0 

I ang Herbal, or general Hiſtory of Plants, cor 

fd inn, by Thomas Fabre, Lond, 1636. Fol. 

| 9 4 Conradus Geſnerùs. Hiſtoria Animalium, 

f 7h XK» > 3 & Aquatilium Animantium natura. 

wo. Ejuſdem, Hiſtoria Anicalium, Lib ui > 

un Natura, Ibid, 1617, Fol, o + Ve 


— Hort. C. Suppl. Horti Ca oli Supplementum pri- 


Germ. Ephemerides Medico-phyſicz Germaniz, five 


— Denar. 
_ de Arboribus & Trulia, 


Geſn. de Plant. Ejuſdem, Hiſtoria Plantarum & vires, Baſil. 
1 
—— Duadr. Ej juſdem, Hiſtoria Animalium, Liber primus, 
De . viviparis, Ibid. 1603. Fol. 

—— Ovip. Ejuſdem, 1586. Fol. 

—— Sep. Ejuſdem, Hiſtoria Animalium, Lib. 5. Qui eſt 
de Serpentium natura, Ibid. 1621. 

— 4 Lap. Ejuſdem, De rerum Foſſilium, Lapidum, & 
Gemmarum, &c. Liber, Tigur. 1565. 8 vo. 

Geda. Inſet. 1. Joannes Gædartius Metamorphoſis & His 
ſtoria Naturalis Inſectorum, Pars 1. Medioburg. * 

2. Ejuſdem, Pars altera, Ibid. * 

. Ejuſdem, Pars tertia & ultima, Ibid. 1667. 8vo. 
Grew ( Nehemiah ) Anatomy of Plants. 
Catalogue of Rarities in Greſbam College 

Grifley (Gabriel) Viridarium Luſitanicum, Iy/ſopon, 2000s 
12mo. 

Guiland. Melchior Guilandinus de Papyro, 4to.. 

Helw. Lithogr. 1. M. Georgius Andrea Helwing. Litho- 
| © cog Angerburgica, ſive Lapidum, & Foſſilium in Di- 

ricta Angerburgenſi, &c. Region. 1717. 4to. : 

—— 2, Ejuſd. pars 2. Lip/. 1720. 0 

Herm. Cat. Hort. Lugd. Bat. Paulus Hermannus, Horti 
Academici Lugduno-Batavi Catalogus, Lugd. Bat. 1687. 


-Byo, 

Flor. 1. Ejuſdem, Floræ e n F lores, Lugd. 
Bat. 1690. 8vo. 
2. Ejuſdem. Principio Editionis 2. 
Muſ. Zeylan. — Muſeum Zeylanicum, five Ca- 
whou Plantarum in Zeylana ſponte naſcentium, Lugd. Bat. 
I717. 8vo, 
_ Parad. Bat. Prad. Ejuſdem, Paradiſi Batavi Prodro- 
mus, five Plantarum Exoticarum in Batavorum Hortis Obſer- 
vatarum Index, Amſtel. 1691. I amo. 

Herman. Parad. Bat. Ejuſdem, Paradiſus Batavus continens 
plus centum Plantas affabre = inciſas, & deſcriptionibus illu- 
ſtratas, Lugd. Bat. 1698. 4 

Hern. Franciſcus "x calf wy Nova Plantarum, Animalium, 
& Mineralium Mexicanorum Hiſtoria, &c. Rome, 1651. Fol. 
1 Hieronymi Bruſwicenſis Apodixis Germanica, Argent. 1 5 31. 

ol. 

Hoffman, Caſparus Hoffmannus, M. D. de Medicamentis On- 
cinialibus tam Stmplicibus, quam compoſitis, Libri duo, Pariſ. 
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3 Ibid. 1682. 

- Ibid. 1683. 
4 Ibid. 1684. 
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7. Ibid. 1688. 
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1665. Fol. 

Imperat. Hiſtoria ' Naturale di Farrante Imperato, Lau. 


1672. Fal. 


Ind. Med. Index Medicamentorum, Pariſ. 1732. F al. 
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1650. Fol. 
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3. Ibid. .. Fol. 
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Buchen, 1 phia, i, Gai Hiſtoria Na- 
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2 Tters- Thomas Johnſon. Iter Inveſtigationis ergo 
ſuſceptum, & c. in agrum Cantianum, Lond. 1629. 4to. ' 
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1634. 8vo. 
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laſt palace, think, b Dr Dillenius. 1 
Hiſtoria Inſectorum, Opus Poſt- 


'] Flora ; or a complete Florile e, Lond. 1702. | 
J) R Introductio 


* „ e 3 qize ſunt Flore 
XONI ' ' monopetalo, 1 „1 Fo ©" ; VRP 
blen monopera 55 Ordo Photarum que ſunt flore 
ory 0  oylari tetrapetalo, Lipſ. 1691. Fol, TM q 
5 buen — | 5 1 va” 1 quæ ſunt flore 
inime  culari pentapetalo, Lipſ. 1699. Fol. 1 
a lun. hs Yate & multiformes Florum Species ap- 
Anti preſſe ad Vivum, Auctore Nicolao Robert. Pariſ. to. 
nedica Rb. Johannis Robini Catalogus Stirpium, Pariſ. 1601. 
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chene. Ichth. Stephanus Schonevelde Ichthyologia, &c. Hellus. 

Henk, 3 4to. * ®yologi, BOTHRION, þee/or, [a ſmall Ditch] is a hollow or pure 
bY (rid. 4. Johannes Schroderus; Pharmacopceia, five The- Ulcer in the Black of the Eye. Gal. Def. Med. 
icultati knw Pharmacologicus, Lib. 4. Ulm Suev. 1649; 4to. Of Ulcers in the Eye, the hollow and pure one, which is 
x; Mei 1 Fjufdem, 5 ſeated in the Cornea Tunica, is call'd Bothriam; but that Ulcer - 


iv. J. Caſparus Schwenckfeld Aviarium Sileſiæ, Lign. 
q 1 2. 40. 5 
* — Quad. Ejuſdem Quadrupedum, &c. ibid. 4to. 

— fed. Huſdem Inſectorum, &c. ibid. to. 

| A. Phal. Robertus Sibbaldus, Eques Auratus, Phalainolo- 
of d | . 

Y Ara, five Obſervationes de Balænis, Edinb. 1692. 4to. 
— Fjuſdem Scotia illuftrata, Edin. 1684. Fol. 
then. Cat. Fam. Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. Catalogus Planta- 


d quz in Inſula Jamaica ſponte proveniunt, Lond. 1696. 


— Hift. V. 1. A Voyage to Jamaica, with the natural 
Wory, Vol. 1. Lond. 1701 Fol. Ab mT 
m—----- 2, Vol. 2. ibid. 1725. 

I Eding. Jacobi Sutherland Hortus Medicus Edinburgenſis, 
urg. 1683. 8vo. 

lurberl. Theatrum Fungorum. 

>—- Citri Cultura. | 

deri (Emanuelis) Florilegium, Franco. 1612. Fol. 

id. Tabernzmontani Icones Plantarum ſeu Stirpium, &c. 
mo, ad Menum, 1590. 4to. hs 


K was printed at Francfort 1588. Fol. and afterwards in 
K with C. Bauhine's Obſervations thereon. 


* Methode pour connoitre les Plantes, Par. 1694. 


. 4to, 
Cer. Ejuſdem Corollarium Inftitutionum Rei Her- 
P a. 170 f 4to. | A ; 
— Hit, flieg des Plantes qui naiſſent aux Environs 
u, ibid. 1698. 8vo, | 
L age par le Levant, Par. 3. Vol. 4to. 
5 _cronymus Tragus, De Stirpium, maxime carum 
Germania noftra naſcuntur, Argent. 1552. 4 . 
Obſervationes de Ortu ac Vegetatione Plantarum, 
W 0 Baptiſta Triumferti, Rome, 1685. 40. 
Jab. 
 additarum, Rome, 1688. 4to. 
: William Turner, M. D. The firſt and ſecond Parts 
Eg with the third Part lately gather d, Collen. 


er. Diſcours fur la Structure des Fleurs, 1718. 4to. 


i.” Botanicon Pariſienſe, ou Denombrement par Ordre 
Ay des Plantes qui fe trouvent aux Enyirens de Paris, 
dy * Figures. | | a 


This Author alſo wrote a Hiſtory of Plants in High Dutch, „ 


Mint. Ejuſdem Inflitutiones Rei Herbarie, ibid. 


riumfetti Syllabus Plantarum Horto Medico q 


Pallet. See Hoxr us Rxorus. 98 
3 Veflingius in Proſp. Alpinum, Patav. 1638, 4to. Lugdun. 
at. 1 es ee eo er Te | | 
1 2 hannes SR Volckamerus, M. D. Flora Nori- 
bergenſis, ſeu Catalogus Plantarum in agro Noribergenſi, &c. 
Norih. 1700, %. 5 | 
- Willugh. Ichth. Franciſcus Willyghbeus, Artnig. De Hiftoria 
Piſcium, Libri Quatuor, Oxon. 1686. Fol. GY 
— Ornith. Ejuſdem Orni bologla, Lond. Fol. 
Vorm. Mufſ. Olaus Wormius, M . Muſeum Wormia- 
num, ſeu Hiftoria rerum rararum tam Naturalium, quam Ar- 
tificialium, &c, Lugd. Bat. 1655. Fol. | 
1 a * ah Hiſtoria Botanica di Giacomo Zomoni, Bohg. 
1 „ COL, P 5 . 
5K 9 Botanologia Medica, in High Dutch, 
BOTANICON, Bo] avixov. The Name of a Plaiſter de- 
ſcribed by P. Æginet. Lib. 7. Cap. 17. 
BOTARGUM. The ſalted Spawn of the Mugil, or Mul- 
let, which are prepar'd in the following manner: 


They take out the Follicles of the Spawn entire, and cover them 
with rough bruiſed Salt for four or five Hours; after this 
they put them in a Preſs, between two wooden Planks or 
Boards, for a Day and a Night: Then they waſh them, 
and afterwards dry them in the Sun for thirteen or fourteen 

Days together, taking them into the Houſe at Night. 


Others fay they hang them-up in the Smoke, but far enough 
from the Flame, that they may not be injured by the Vehey 
mence of the Heat. 

Hoy excite a decay'd Appetite, and provoke Thirſt, and 
give a Reliſh to Wine. Dale, from Ray's Ichthyologia. 


 BOTHOR is taken by ſome for an Abſceſs of the Noftrils. 


Bothor, among the Arabians, has three Significations ; in the 
largeſt Senſe it comprehends all Tumors; in a more reſtrain'd 
one, a Tumor with a Solution of Continuity ; but, in the 
ſtricteſt Acceptation, it ſignifies only ſmall Tumors. Ca- 


which is wider, but not ſo deep as the Bothrion, is call'd Cœlo- 
_ 3 Lib. 3. Cap. 22. Actuarius de Meth. Med. 
2. 7. , 
50 TIN. — Turpentine; alſo the Balſam of Turpen- 
tine, when it is gather'd at a certain Seaſon, according to its bal- 
ſamic Influence. Rulandus. 
Paracelſus mentions a diſtil'd Botin for extracting the Flos 
Aris. Lib. 10. Chirurg. 8 
BOTIUM. A ſtrumous Tumor or Abſcefs in the Throat. 
Rulandus, See BRochO E.. | 
BOTOTHINUM. An obſcure Term in Paracelfus, which 
he explains by the Flower of a 1 whence he calls the 
Gout in the Feet Locu/ta gummata Bo 
gric. Necromantia. 
BOTOU, or BOTOUA. The ſame as PAR EIRA Bra- 
VA, Which fee. 
" BOTRACHOU, gde x., in Hippocrates, according to 
Galen's Exegefis, is written for Batrachou, Baleꝶ xu, the Geni- 
tive of PdTezX®>, a Frog; and ſome, he ſays, read it Batra- 
chen; fo B Mis expounded in Heſychius BdTezx, &. Foe- 


us. | 
BOTRYITES, Botritis, gilgviris, from Birpus, a Cluſter, 

properly, of Grapes. A fort of burnt Cadmia, reſembling a 
Cluſter of Grapes, and collected from the upper Part of the 
Furnace where it is burnt ; as what is coll in the lower 

Part is call'd Placitis, maaxiT's. Gorraus. 

' Schroder, Lib. 3. Cap. 19. ſays, that the Botryites is collected 

in the middle Part of the Furnace, the Placitis in the upper, 

and the Oftracitis in the loweſt. © | 

BOT RTS, Offic, Ger. 950. Echac. 1108. Pharm. Edenb. 


4. Raii Hiſt. 1. 145 Botrys vulgaris, Park. 2 Botrys ple- 


riſque Batanicis, J. B. 3. 198. Botrys Ambroſioides vulgaris, 
G. 138. Botrys 2 a, Cod. Med. 22. Atriplex 
edora feu fuaveolens, Hift: Oxon. 2, 605. __ Chenopodia 
Ambreſioides  folie /inuato, Hort. Monſp. 29. Chenopadium Am- 
<4 ow Folie fmuato, El. Bot. 406. Torn. Inſt. 506. Boerh. 
A. 2. go. OAK OF JERUSALEM. ' Date. 
BoTRys is a Plant all over yellow, ſhrubby, wide preating, 
and running out into a Multitude of Branches. The Seed gro 
uite round the Branches; the Leaves ate numerous, and much 
like thoſe of Succory. The whole Plant has a very fragrant 
Smell, and is for that Reaſon laid 17 It grows 
chiefly by the Sides of Precipices, 8 che Banks of Torrents. 
Drank in Wine, it has à paregoric Virtue in the Caſe of an 
Or thopncea, | The Ca adocians call it Aubr a, others Arte- 
miſia. Diaſcoridet, Lib. 3. Cap. 130. 
The Leaves of Oak of Jeruſalem ſomewhbat reſemble the 
Leaves of the cammon Oak, whence it derives Part of its 
mmm 


tothina. Lib. 2. de Poda- 
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Name; only they are longer and narrower in proportion, and 
pointed at the End, having the like Inciſions; are ſome- 
what rough, and of a 2 — Colour, of a pleaſant 
agreeable Scent. The Stalk is ſtriated, or chanel'd, growing 
about half a Yard high, much branch'd, and full of the like 
Leaves.” On the Tops of the Branches grow long Spikes, 
loaded with Bunches of ſmall, round, greeniſh, moſſy Flowers ; 
in which lie very ſmall, round, and black, ſhining Seeds. 

This Herb is of a bitter Tafte, and of a irong, - but not a 
diſagreeable Smell: It is of a heating, drying, diſſolving, open- 
ing, cleanſing, and purgative Nature. It reſiſts Putrefaction, 
and is ſingularly efficacious in Oppreſſions, Coughs, and all cold 
Diſorders of the Breaſt, and Difficulties of Breathing. It is 


alſo very effectual for diſſipating viſcid Matter lodged in the 


Thorax, Hier. Cappivacc. Prat, Medic. L. 2. C. 2. Hier. 
Mercurial. Med. Pract. L. 2. C. 2. It opens Obſtructions of 
the Liver, Kidneys, and Matrix; cures the Jaundice, prevents 
Droplies, promotes a Diſcharge of the Menſes and Lochia, and 
cures Pains of the Uterus and Belly. The Venetian Women 
find the Botrys to be a ſure and infallible Remedy —_ hyſte- 
ric Fits, both when uſed internally and externally, G. H. Velſcb. 
Mictomim. ad Socictat. Nat. Cur. Cent. 2. Obſ. 35. Fumiga- 
tions of the Herb itſelf are excellent fos provoking the Menſes, 
and expelling dead Fetuſes, Dom. Chabr. The Leaves dried, 
reduced to Powder, and mix'd with Honey, are excellent for 
Vomitings of Blood, and Diſorders or Ulcers of the , 
Camerar. in Hort. Med. Matthiolus informs us, that by 
this Medicine he cured Patients, who had ſpit up Pieces of their 
Lungs. A Decoction of the Botrys, with Syrup of Violets, is 
recommended, as good for Abſceſſes, by J. Heurn. L. 2. Meth. 
ad Prax. C. 8. In the N e is a Conſerve made 
of the young Leaves, and a Water diſtil'd from the whole Plant 
when it flowers: Both theſe are very good Medicines in Op- 
preſſions of the Breaft, and in Pains of the Belly. A Lohoch 
of the Botrys is recommended as an excellent Medicine for all 
Diſorders of the Breaſt, by P. Foreſt. L. 16. Obſ. Med. 4. in 
Schol. Guil. Fabr. Hildan. Gent. 1. Epiſt. Chirurg. 49. And the 
Syrupus Diabotryos is, by Levin Fiſcher. L. 3. Corpor. Med. 
{mper. Tit. 4. ſaid to be an excellent Medicine for thoſe who 
are phthiſical. The Herb itſelf, boil'd in any Lixivium, kills 
Vermin, and carries off other Sordes of the Head, if waſh'd with 
it. Job. Theod. Tabernæmont. in his Herb. L. 1. informs us, 
that the Seeds of this Herb, if ſown with Corn, kill the little 
2 which prove ſo hurtful to it. Barthel. Zorn Botano- 


1 MEex1cana, Cod. Med. 22. Botrys Ambroſioides 
Mexicana, C. B. Pin. 1g6. Raii Hift. 1. 196. -Botrys Ameri- 
cana, Park. Theat. 89. Atriplex odorata ſuaveclens Americana, 
Mexicanave, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 605. Chengpodium Ambroſioides 
Mexicanum, e * 529. lem. — 406. 2 Ind. 
A. 2. 90. „ Atriplex odorata Mexicana, Hern. 159. 
MEXICO THEA. 5 wy 

This is only found in Europe, in the Gardens of the Curious. 
The Herb and its Root are in Uſe; both which are ſaid to cor- 
roborate the Stomach, and to relieve in Aſthmas and Obſtructi- 
ons. A Decoction of the Root reſtrains Dyſenteries, diſcuſſes 
Inflammations, and is faid to be diſagreeable to poiſonous Ani- 
mals, and therefore to keep them at a Diſtance, Dale from 

BOTUS, 8octa, botus barbatus, A Chymical Veſſel, other- 
wiſe called Cucurbita. Alſo a Veſſel upon a Veſſel, a Veſſel 
for melting, a Crucible. Caftellus. | 

BOUBALIOS, g, in Galen's Exegeſis on Hippocra- 
tes, is expounded by gixus dyygios, a wild Cucumber. But 
Spd, in Heſychius, is ex the wild Cucumber in 
Hi ates, and alſo the P Muliebre. 

OUBON, B., in Hippooratet, ſometimes ſignifies the 
Groin, and the Place where the Thigh-bone and Hip- bone 
meet; ſometimes it means the Glandules on either Side, and 
a Tumor and Inflammation of the ſame. Hence the Appella- 
tion has been transferr d to Tumors or Inflammations in the 
Glandules of the Neck and Arm-pits, which are ſometimes 
called Beg. Places to this Purpoſe are very frequent in Hip- 
pocrates, as in his Books, de Epid. Cuac. and Lib. 2. de Mor- 
bis; alſo in Aretæus and Galen. 

Beger is allo taken univerſally ſor an Inflammation of a 

Glandule of any kind, whether it be in the Neck, in the 


<< Fevers proceeding from Buboes, (Inflammations 
of the Glands) Apb. 35. Lib. 4. and Lib. 4. Epid. So Lib. 


2. Epid. ö, i uiid: Puſbaves xaxt]ega, B from Fe- 


ven are of a worſe kind.” Galen alſo Meth. Med. Lib. 
13. ſays, oropudguow I Tis iEagbir]as divas HUB, 5* they 
r 


— BOUCERAS, Bs, from his, an Ox, and xipes, an 
Horn, in Galen's Exegeſis, is expounded ij T1as, Fenugreek ; 
to which he adds, that A4nethrus, in the Titles of le eines, 
ought that Anagallis came under that Name. It is alſo called 


Hiera, which brought away from her by Stool a Worm 


BOU 


Bux i pe, by Contraction from Bux#pavrs, in e 


qua, Heß. 


Noe, cc the 


; ; , <d by, Hippe 
(Lib. 1. viel rin.) 5 Bixagas, © al pie 4 00 


& of Wheat.” 2 titan made 
BO VILLA, with the antient Phyſicians, were 
the Morbilli, or Meaſſes, with the Moderns, in 2 1 
of Rom. Vinarius i Lib. 3. ele. "I 
BOVINA AFFECTIO. A Diſeaſe among Black Cattle! 
cauſed by a Worm lodged between the Skin and the Fleſh. 
and perforating the ſame. | ; 
Something analogous to this is a cutaneous Diſorder, with 
which ſome ſcorbutic Conſtitutions are frequently affected I 
Teems to be owing to an Obſtruction of the perſpirable Mat. 
ter, which concretes in the Pores of the Skin, and forms 
ſebaceous Subſtance, reſembling a Worm with a black Head 
which may be ſqueez'd out; and ſometimes cauſes a "8 
Suppuration, and is diſcharg'd along with the Pus. I nee. 
heard of theſe being attended with any great Inconvenienc# 
But as they are Blemiſhes, I have given a Preparation of Gall 
which is ſaid to cure them, under the Article BiIIs, fron 
wg, | 
BOVISTA. The {ame as Lycopetrnon, which ſee 
13 1 a agg" which in Co 
poſition augments the Senſe, Aανα, Hunger, is a Di 
eaſe which clnke a Deſire of Food at v re Intern 
Perſons thus affected faint, and fall G their Colou 
are cold in their extreme Parts, feel Oppreſſion at their Sto 
machs, and have a weak Pulſe. Galen. Def. Medice. 
Boulimos, as the Name itſelf indicates, is a great Hun 
It proceeds, as Reaſon ſeems to inform us, from the imma E 
derate Heat and Weakneſs of the Mouth of the StomaciWP= | 
which cauſes the Patients, unleſs ſupported with an exceſſ 1 
Quantity of Food, to faint and fall down; under which Mi bun 
fortune there is hardly any ſo ignorant, but knows how to ha 12 
recourſe to ſuch Smells as are proper to recal and recol 
the diſſipated vital _ Among ſuch Things as remarkat 
affect the Senſe of Smelling, it is uſual to offer Bread opp 
in Wine, roaſted Swines Fleſh, or Kid, and, in 
all ſuch things as have a nidorous and well-ſavour'd dg 
They compreſs the Extremities, prick them in every Pat, 
their Ears, and pull them by the Cheeks, and by the H 
When they are come to themſelves from the Lipothyny, t 
moſt proper Thing to be given them in the firft Pact 
Wine, and, after that, other Food. In our future Many 
ment, we are to reftore them by ſuch Meats as are of good 
quick Nutrition, but difficult of Alteration and Digeſuo 
they are alſo to'be treated with ſuch things as refrigerate 
ſtrengthen 5 by this Method they are greatly benefited, at 
in Proceſs of Time, are reftored to a good Temperame 
Some for a Boulimos have given Opium in cold Water, 
order to allay the exceſſive Heat; but I would adviſe * 
be cautious how you give Opium, but rather let the Lat 
take ſuch Food as is difficult of Concoction and Alteration. 
knew a Woman who eat a vaſt Variety of Meats, and in 
moderate Quantities, and digeſted them all, and never ſaid 
was ſatisfied, but felt a Gnawing at her Stomach, and a 
in her Head. ; at laſt, ſhe took the Cathartic Powder, © 
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poſed to be above twelve Cubits in Length; after whic 
immoderate and furious Appetite ceaſed, and it appear 05 
it was not a Boulimot, but this miſchievous Animal, “ 
compelled her to take ſuch Quantities of Food, and coul 
it all. Alex. Trallianus, Lib. g. Gap. 4 . 2 
Paulus Agineta gives much the ſame general Account Bw 
Boulimos, as this of Alexander's. - FRET IF 
In the Caninus Appetitus, there is a Deſire after 22 f | 
and great Quantities are eaten, which, Pen bei 


tes 
fa 


U 
* 
JP! 


are again difcharg d by Vomit : The Patient bei 


lieved, his Appetite returns, which having gratified, de r 


14 , 
w 10 
| 


o 


himſelf obliged to eaſe his 
miting. 8 1 
Oftentimes this Diſorder has procur'd a Bowls, 
Spor, a Lientery, Dropſy, Atrophus, and Death! ' 
In a Boulimes, che Patients at firſt labour unde 
Hunger, which however, does not laſt long. * 
alſo they faint away, and at the ſame time their 71 
them; in which Caſe a Syncope ma be feared to be 
followed by Death. Lommii Med. O. * 
Boulimes is ſometimes called Phagedæna, payne * 
is alſo a Name for eating, ſpreading Ulcers; and 110 
na, becauſe the Perſons allected have their Abe 
mently ſet upon their Food, after the manner ot * on de 
It is to be obſerv'd, that ſome make a Diff 
Boulimos and Fames canina, whereas others take 
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The former ſay, that in the Fames canina the Patient 


And 1 n with Vomiting, as Dogs are, after eating too great 
ar- . of Food; 8 88 ſeized with a Fiux Tas 
Fruit En of Vomiting, Nature that way diſcharging the 
t Si- Mit of Aliment, which the Stomach was incapable of - 
Heſy- ing ; but the Beulimos is not attended with Vomiting, 
* the RE nes with a Lipothymy. Some there are who labour, 


rates 1 this inſatiable Deſire of eating, and yet are not moleſt- 


à 4 yith Vomiting, nor a Flux; but throughly digeſt all the 
made fol they take, and are ſick if they are not readily ſupplied 

wh more. Sener tus relates a Story of a Student, a Man of 
me as jak Complexion, who would be eating not only in the 
DINON | 


u- time, but in the Night, and perfectly digeſted whatever 
Mt, without Vomiting ; nay further, he could not be ſa- 
«ed with delicate Food, but long'd for coarſer ; for which 

he did not eat ſuch Bread as was made by the Bakers, 
ut what was bak' d by the Peaſants in the neighbouring Vil- 
bers, 8 being more ſolid and ſubſtantial. 


da great Number of raw Garden Parſnips in the Morning, 


about the leaſt Injury, 48 

alm makes the immediate Cauſe to be, firſt, a vicious and 
Humour ſtimulating the Stomach; and, ſecondly, a want 
Nouriſhment from too great a Digeſtion, 

The vicious Humours lodged in the Stomach excite an im- 
muerte Hunger, becauſe by their exceſſive Coldneſs, Acidity, 
1 Auſterity, they cauſe a Conſtriction, Corrugation, and 
Wication of the Mouth of the Stomach, and ſo excite a 
Mfation like that of natural Hunger. 


a The perpetual Craving after Food is ſometimes owing to a 
* * Ire of Nouriſhment, on account of exceſſive Evacuations, by 
: * \Hemorchage, Flux of the Belly, Vomiting, Sweating, or the 
Ca ite, or from too great a Conſumption of the alimentary Sub- 
eee effected by the immoderate Heat of the Parts, the 


umours, the rare Contexture of the Body, 
ad Laxity of the Pores, want of Sleep, Bathing, immode- 
ate Exerciſe, or exceſſive Venery ; all which Things cauſe a 
gat Diſſolution of the alimentary Matter, and conſequently 
wget Inanition, and want of Nouriſhment; whence the Food 
z hurry'd out of the Stomach with greater Speed than it 


to be. 

* this Affection is owing to Worms conſuming 

* Chyle, as in the Caſe related by Trallian. 
Ide diagnoſtic _— of this Diſorder are ſufficiently evi- 
tat, as well to the Patients as Attendants, who cannot but 
a depraved and exceſſive Appetite, which compels 
en to receive into their Stomachs an immoderate Quantity 
Victuals, which afterwards proving burdenſome and op- 
relive to Nature, are thrown up again by Vomiting, in 
ich Caſe the Diſtemper is the Fames canina ; or, if there be 
Þ Vomiting, the Patient is ſeized with a Lipothymy, and 


ben it is a Boulimos. 
The different Cauſes of this Diſtemper are diſtinguiſhable 
the Circumftances, which are antecedent, attendant, and 
Wiequent to it. Acid Evacuations and Vomitings, crude 
os, and want of Thirft, are Signs of an Acid abounding 
| the Stomach. In Defect of Nutrition, the Patients are 


ſhinneſs of the 


on their proper Symptoms. 
As to the P ics of this Diſorder, if it depends wholly 
0 external Cauſes, there is no Danger, provided theſe are 


ver ſaid iy 


' remoy'd ; and what proceeds from Worms carries but 
and 2 ile Danger in it, becauſe their Effects ceaſe as ſoon as they 
«der, C deftroy'd. In Pregnancy, where an inordinate Appetite 
Worm ſequent, there is no Danger to be apprehended from it. 
which But the Diſtemper is very dangerous when followed by large 
per d, ations or Colliquations of the Body; and eſpecially, 
mal, ve. after receivi Food, while the Stomach is yet full, the 
and went is ſeized with fainting Fits; for when thoſe Things, 

I cought to give moſt Relief, prove of none or ill 
account B+ it is a Sign of a great Diſorder in the Tone of the Sto- 
much Fe © alſo the canine Appetite, when the Vomiting or Flux 
the Stom ate, 19 not void of Danger ; for it commonly dege- 
ing tu Ty. a Cachexy, Dropfy, Lientery, Atrophy, and 
» 1 be * Diſtempers. 5 | 
De by [For the therapeutic Part, ſince the Fames canina generally 
* i Riſe from redundant Humours inherent and lodging 
lime * A. Stomach, we are to uſe evacuant and alterative Reme- 
þ itſelf not omitting ſuch as are proper to ſtrengthen the affected 
inder 3 5 E l EH 
fron benen is to be perform'd either by Vomits or Purges, 
1 5 mille means of ſuch Remedies as are proper for thoſe 
to be 1. under a want of Appetite; for, though theſe Aﬀec-- 
n has contrary one to another, yet they are uſually pro- 
my by the ſame Humours, differing only in Degrees of Fri- 
J Fam ve and ſome very different ſecondary 8 which af- 
ppetit Stomach after a different manner. A Remedy of this 
Ach 18 very much commended by Gali, is Hjera- 
ation VA * Pt Pile, in the following manner. T 


thel ft {> 2 


e would often 


Waciated ; and laſtly, the Signs of Worms are to be taken 


Take of choice Aloes macerated [nutritæ] in the Juice of 
+ Wormwood, one Dram; Troches of Agaric, two Drams; 
Rhubarb pulverized, and ſprinkled with White- wine, one 
Dram; Nutmegs and Spikenard, each half a Dram; Salt 
of Tartar, Maſtich, and Cinnamon, each one Scruple; 
and with Syrup of Wormwood make them into a Maſs 
for Pills, 2 of which gilt are to weigh a Dram, and 
are a Doſe in the Morning, if the Patient has a mind 
to purge thoroughly; or three of them may be taken two 
Hours before Dinner, two or three times in a Week. 


Such Remedies alſo as heat and ſtrengthen the Stomach, 


both internal and external, are of very great Service: Of this 


Nature are Syrup of Pontir Wormwood, taken to the 
Quantity of an Ounce in the Morning faſting, for ſome Days 
together; or, inſtead thereof, Wormwood-wine may be ſub- 
ſtituted. Or, 


Take Conſerve of Roſemary-flowers, Mint, Lemon-peel 
preſerved, Nutmegs preſerved, each half an Ounce ; Che- 
bule Myrobalans preſerved, Number one; Confectio Alker- 
mes, three Drams ; the inner Membrane of Hens Giz- 
zards prepared, two Drams ; Cinnamon pulverized, and 
Aromaticum Roſatum, each one Dram; make them 

into an Opiate with Syrup of Mint, or into a Conſerve 
with Sugar of Roſes. Let it be uſed in the Morning, 

drinking after it a little generous Wine. 


Salt of Wormwood, or Chymical Oil of Mint, may very 
properly be added to the above-recited Remedies : Or, 


Take of Salt of Wormwood, ard Orange-peel, or either 
of them, half a Dram, and take them in Wine or Eroth, 


The following Mixture is alſo very effectual: 


Take of Syrup of Quinces, and preſerved Lemon- peel, 
each two Ounces; Cinnamon- water, one Ounce; Oil 
of Sulphur, twelve Drops; mix, and give a Spoonful at pro- 
per Intervals. 


In a very great 2 of the Stomach, Cinnamon- water 
by itſelf is of excellent Uſe; or it may be mixed with Syrup 
of Wormwood, of Mint, or of Coral, to which Ambergriſe 
may properly be added. | 

22 emedies are Fomentations, Liniments, and Plai- 
ſters, ſuch as the following, 


Take of the Root of Cyperus, Galangal, Florentine Orris, 

- - dry'd Lemon-peel, each two Ounces ; the Leaves of Mint, 
Hyſſop, Sage, Roſemary, and Marjoram, each one Hand- 
ful 3 Anniſeeds, Bay-berries, Nutmegs, Cloves, and 
Cinnamon, each three Drams; Flowers of Stcechas, 
Schœnanth, and Roſemary, each one Pugil : Cut and 
bruiſe them, and incloſe them in two. Bags, which muſt 
be macerated in generous Wine, and by turns applied 
warm to the Stomach, Or, 


Take Oil of Wormwood, Oil of Mint, and of Hops, 
each half an Ounce ; Oil of Nutmeg, two Drams ; Lig- 
num Aloes, Mace, Cinnamon, each a Scruple, with a 
little Wax; make a Liniment. This may be improved 
by adding of Oil of Cloves, fix Drops; of Muſk and 

mbergriſe, each ſeven Grains: Or a Liniment may 
be made of Oil of Nutmegs, and Balſam of Peru ; or 
of Oil of Wormwoeed, and Balſam of Peru. 


For a Plaiſter. & 


Take Maſtich, one Ounce ; Aromaticum Roſatum, one 
Dram; Oil of Nutmegs, a ſufficient Quantity; mix, 
and make a ſcutiform Plaiſter, which apply to the Re- 
gion of the Stomach, 7 


- Crato greatly recommends the following Plaiſter : 


Take of Ladanum, two Ounces ; Wax, four Ounces ; : 
Oil of Nutmegs, three Drams; make them into a Maſs 
for a Plaiſter, and add of Tacamahac and Maſtich, each 


one Dram. 


Galen, Lib. 7. Meth. Med. adviſes not to ſuffer Plaiſters of 
this kind to continue long on the Place, becauſe by long Con- 
tinuance they diffolve the natural Heat. . 

Beſides the above- mention'd Medicines, pure Wine alone, 
drank in ſufficient Ment, is a moſt powerful Reliever of Hun- 
ger, according to the Aphoriſm of bor e 21. Sef2.-2. And 
the Spirit of Wine, commonly called Agua Vitæ, has ſtill a 
more powerful Effect that way. l Sach 


B RA 


Such Medicines as mightily relax and moiſten the Stomach, 
and correct the Acidity of the Humour, have a peculiar Virtue, 
in taking off the Senſe of Hunger. Of this Sort are all pin- 
guious and oleaginous Things; as Fats, Oils, and the Extre- 
mities of Animals. Thus Yillanevanus relates, that a certain 
Man, affected with this Diſorder, eat hot Bread dipt in 
Lees of Oil ; and that a Woman, in the like Caſe, drank 
twice the melted Fat of Beef with a like Quantity of hot Oil; 
and that both theſe Patients contracted ſo great a Loathing of 
Food, that neither of them eat any thing for five Days, and 
ſo got rid of their Diſtemper. | a . 

arcotics, by blunting the too exquiſite Senſe of the Sto- 
mach, have a Virtue of moderating the Fames canina. Among 
other Remedies of this fort, Vinice Treacle, when new, is 
„ Uſe ; becauſe, gr its narcotic Virtue, it = 
ower, as an Alexi of correcting the malignant - 
= of the Humours, which ſome ſuppoſe to belong to this Af- 
fection. 

But, becauſe Narcotics are ſeldom, and never without Ne- 
ceſſity, to be uſed, old Venice Treacle is to be uſed at other 
times, as well for the Reaſons above given, as for the ſake of 
R Won 4b = Kita 

Ambergriſe to ntity ve or rains, taken 
in a 'd Egg, not only ſtrengthens the Stomach, but is 
ſuppoſed to be endu'd with a ſpecific Virtue againſt this Dif- 
eaſe. Riverius, Prax. Med. | | 

So far Riverius ; and it muſt be conſeſs d, that the moſt ra- 
tional Way of curing a Diſorder, which is caus'd by an acrid 
Humour irritating the Stomach, is, firſt, to evacuate ſuch Hu- 
mour, or correct its Acrimony ; and then to reſtore the Sto- 
mach, and the Organs employ?'d-in Digeſtion, to their natural 
Tone and State, that no more may be ted. 2 N 

BOUNIAS, gi, a Species of u, Which has a round 
Root, and delights in g, or rugged » Blancard. See 


BuNi1As. t 
BOUSTHE, gd, a corrupt Word, tho* found, as Foes 


us fays, in all the Copies of Hippocrates. It is in a Paſſage of 
15 Tagayyeria, which is, Gi , dv Bagrarics gabs. 


Here plainly appears, ſays Foeftus, a Miſtake, and all Tranſla- 
tors read it Beit, rendering the Place thus: I would with 
« Confidence aſk Aſſiſtance, or, I would confidently de- 
c fire them to give their Affiftance.” For the Subject of the 
Diſcourſe are thoſe Phyſicians, who, being deſtitute of a Me- 
thod of curing, infinuate themſelves into Favour by 


pompous Words. With ſuch Phyſicians Hippocratæs declares 


himſelf unwilling to hold a Conference ing a Method of 
Therapeutics, but rather deſires Aſſiſtance from or calls 
upon them te perf 
dently pretended to by their Words. 
| Trees, ſuch as Miſleto of 
the Oak. Caftellus from Dorneus. 
| BRABE, in Or: » is an Herb, a Cubit high, 
Dittander, but ſofter and whiter. At Top it bears an Umbella 
like that of Elder, with white Flowers. Oribaſ. Med. Coll. 
BRABYLA, 22 þgaÞuac, large, 
commonly call'd * and * nos Plums. * are 
reckon'd by Galen, Lib. 2. de Alim. Fac. cap. 38. Ali- 
are of bad Juice; but the boi'd Juice is accounted amon 
Stomachic Medicines by the ſame Author, Lib. 6. de C. AH. 
Hernia. Caftellus. Scultetus row Figures of two of theſe, 
Tab. 39. Fig. 6. and 7. of his Armamentar. Chir. printed 
Trees; ſo call'd becauſe they are ex like the Brachia 
(Arms) of a Man. Blancard. | 
Muſcles which go by this 
Name. The firſt is the Brachizus internus. | 
This derives its Name from its Situation, lying Jong un- 
of the 


orm, by their Actions, what they ſo conſi- 
XUS, Miſleto, growing on 
forth thin Branches on both Sides, with Leaves like thoſe of 
Lib. 11. 
ſweet, black-azure Plums, 
ments which afford but little Nouriſhment to the Body, and 
8. L. ante 2 . 
BRAGHERIUM. A Surgeon's Bandage and Truſs for an 
"BRACE 
ACHIA, Bþgaxioss. The Branches gf Plants, eſpecially 
BRACHIAUS. There are two 
der the Biceps. It ariſeth fleſhy from the internal 


Os Humeri, at the Inſertion of the Deltoides and Caracobra- 


chialis Muſcles ; and, deſcending over the Juncture of the Cu- 
bit with the Arm- bone, it's i e wi 45 | Tg +4 
perior and fore Part of the Ulna, This 

to bend the Arm. n 


tendinous, to the fu 
A ſecond is = 8 2 This ſeems to be the 
hird Beginning o Gemellus, Its Origination is continu'd 
from above the Middle of the Inſertion and back Part of the 
Os Humeri to its Cavity, which receives the Olecranum in the 
Extenſion of the Cubit, where, joining with the tendinous Out- 
fide of the Gemellus, it is inſerted into the ſuperior and external 
Part of the Ulna, call'd Olecranum, and Ancon, or the Elbow. 
er. See GEMBLLUS, e | 
| ate; fry Canyvs, which ſe. 
gaxiov, in Hippocrates, ſignifies the Bone: 
which lies between the Cubit and the Joint of the Shoulder, 


Galen, in the Beginning 


French ifies properly. 
which 2 the Elbow and Wriſt, 


ſituated under the Acromium, along the 


. large, 
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of his ſecond Comment en Mperrate of 


as we expreſs it, the Avant B 
that Pick of the ſuperior "cdl, 


| That the Reader may not lie under a Neceſfity of. turnin 
too many different Articles, for an Account of the m 
longing to the Arm, I ſhall, in this Place, take into Conſiders, 
tion entire ſuperior Extremities, and deſcribe particulay 
the Bones, Cartilages, and Ligamen belonging to theſ * 
The Os Humeri, or Bone of the Arm, is both longer , 
thicker than any other Bone of the upper Extremity, ks 
the | al - lateral Part of the 
Thorax, from which, however, it may be remoy'd to a 
fiderable Diſtance in all Directions. Its Figure is irregulat, 
cylindrical, and it is thick at one End, and broad at the he? 
It is divided into the Body and two Extremities, or into an 


The upper Part is generally call cad of the Ox Hu- 
meri, and the Part immedianel7 below that, is A N 


| In the Head, we conſider, a Half-globe obliquely inclined, 
cruſted over with a ſmooth Cartilage ; two Tuberoſitics, ons 

» terminating upward in a Point, over-againſt the Hal. 
globe ; the other fmall, placed laterally between the large ons 
and the Half-globe: A A or Groove between the two 
Tuberoſities; four muſcular Impreſſions, three of which we 
on the large Tuberoſity one in the Apex, one on the Side op- 
polite to the Grove, and the third lower down on the ſame 


Fracture. 


But the fore Arm, 


Side, over - againſt the ſmall Tuberoſity upon which the 
is found, Uf theſe four 1 fot al T. 


berolity, and the ſecond of the other three; are the largeſt, 
All theſe Parts of the Head of the Os Humeri, are one Epiphy 
ſis in Children, of which very plain Marks remain ſometime 
in an advanc'd Age. 3 
The Chanel, or Groove, between the two Tuberoſities, i 
continu'd downwards, in an oblique Direction, thro' one Quy 
ter of * the Bone; and there becoming rough, it 
forms a mu Impreſſion, not always equally ſenſible. The 
Edges of this Chanel are two Ridges, or prominent Line 
continu'd down, as it were, from the two Tuberoſities. That 
from the great Tuberoſity is the moſt conſiderable, and is ca 
tinu'd down to the Middle of the Bone, where it is loſt in 
long, broad, rais'd muſcular Impreſſion, more or leſs rough 
The other, which comes from the ſmall Tuberoſity, is i 
prominent, and ſhorter. At the Side of this Ridge, toum 
the lower Part, are two other narrow, longitudinal, and ſupet 
ficial muſcular Marks, one above the other, the lower Ext 
mity of the firſt reaching down on the fore Side of the ue 
Extremity of the ſecond. F 
The middle Part, or Body of the Os Humeri, comes nen 
to a cylindrical Figure than the Extremities. It is a little nul 
at the rough Eminence, or Impreflion, already mention'd. Ui 
each Side of this Eminence is another muſcular Impreſia 
which uniting immediately below it, it appears to be indus 
between them as between the two P of a Fork. Onti 
Side which anſwers to the Middle of the Half-globe, wee 
likewiſe a longitudinal muſcular Mark; and about the Midak 
of that Side which is even with the great Tuberoſity, there! 
an oblique hollow Turning, of a, conſiderable Length 2 
Breadth, which, running down by the Side of the fork'd i 
preſſion, makes this Part of the Bone appear contorted. 
The lower Extremity of the Os Humeri is triangular fd 
its v Beginning, and from thence grows very broad and ft 
being bent a little near the End, towards that Side which at 
ſwers to the ſmall Tuberoſity in the upper Extremity. It bd 
vided into three Sides, two anterior, and one poſterior, Wu 
— and into three Angles, one anterior, and tf 
At the End of this broad Extremity are two Tuberoſitics;0 
the Middle of 5 


Head. The ſhort Tuberoſity is call'd the internal 
the other the external Condyle. | 
Between theſe two Condyles, on the very loweſt Part of 
concave Side of this Extremity, are two articular Emine% 
one double, like a Pully, next the ſhort Condyle ; the ef 
— 9 * ee en bert 
a e, with a Depreſfon e 
them. The ſmall Edge is loſt in the round Eminence 
Head; the great one is gradually widen'd, and ends 103 
Circumſerence. This Pully is lituated obliquely ; fo, ® 
concave Side, it approaches toward the ſhort Condyle, * 
on the other, it is turn'd from it. Patt 
| Three Folluke are likewiſe'obſervable in this lower 
the Bone ; two anterior, one immediately above the Pull? 
other above the ſmall Head ; and one poſterior, 
and ſituated likewiſe SD 1 
Children, the Pully, the ſmall Head, and the ſbort C. 
arc Epiphyſes. 6 | 
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Tm onter Subſtance of this Bone is compact, eſpecially in 


le Party within which there i. a large tubular Cavity, 


antini 


podulous. 
Go becauſe we are often miſled in forming an Idea of it, 
iewing the Bone itſelf 
h by the. Figures which have been given of it, and by the 
4 Application of the Terms —. Internal, Anterior, 
 Polterior, to the different Parts thereof; which Miſtakes 
te of very bad Conſequence in many chirurgical Caſes; 
pen we examine the Os Humeri, as lying along either 
+ of the Trunk, in its natural Situation, the will be 
rnd ſo diſpos'd, as that the Half-globe is turn'd inward and 


A uud, anſwering to the Situation of the Glenoide Cavit 
anſwerin jon of the Glenoide Cavity 
rn, = Scapulas the great Tuberoſity outward and forward, the 
into an nel between the two Tuberoſities almoſt directly forward, 
& long Condyle, ſaid commonly to be external, turn'd as 
Os Hu- forward as outward, and the ſhort Condyle, call'd the 


Neck, nm, turn'd as much backward as inward. g 
o 


nclined, This Bone is articulated above with the Glenoide Cavity 
es, one ie $capula, by Enarthrodia, which is much plainer in the freſh 
e Hal. thin in the Sceleton ; and below, with the two Bones of 
rge one fore Arm. 8 

the two The Uſes of this Bone are generally well enough known. The 
hich are cation of all its different Motions preſuppoſes the Knowledge 
Side op- the freſh! Bones, and of their Ligaments and Muſcles. - 
* 5 Bones of the FokE ARM; and, firft, the Ul NA. 


The fore Arm is made up of two long Bones, wheteof one 
umd Cubitus, or Uina ; the other Radius. 

The Ulna is irregularly triangular, diminiſhing in Thickneſs 
m one End to the other. It may be divided into the Body or 
de Part, and two Extremities, one great, the other ſmall. 
lathe great Extremity we obſerve two Eminences, one large, 
N Olecranum or Ancon ; the other ſmall, call'd Corone, or 
Coronoide Apophyſis; and two Semilunar or Sigmoide Ca- 
es ; one great, the other ſmall. 

The Olecranum is a large A ſis ending in a rough Tube- 
ty, and an obtuſe Point. Ihe Tuberoſity makes the Corner 
tie Elbow ; the Point is lodg'd in the poſterior Cavity of 


; loſt in per Extremity of the Os Humeri, when the fore Arm is 


eſs 10 75 Next under the Tuberoſity is a flattiſh, oblong, 
ity, is r Surface, on the Outſide of which is another of the 
e; town age, and a little hollow, tegether with a 
vity u ' 
[he Coronoide ſis is prominent, and a little point- 
relembling a —4 wn Beak. Tt is receiv'd into the ante- 


Grity above the Pully, at the lower Extremity of the 
Hlumeri,- when the fore Arm is bent. 
le great Sigmoide Cavity lies directly between theſe two 
tences; reaching from the Point of one to the Point of the 
*. It is — Þ cover'd with a ſmooth Cartilage, and 
u thro' its whole Length by a middle angular Line; being 
. to the Pully of the Os Humeri, upon which 
wes obliquely; theſe two together making a moſt perfect 
mus, as well in reſpect of their Structure as of their 
The Half-cavities on each Side the angular Line are alſo 


Rd tranſverſly by another Line a little hollow, which ter- 
— oy iddle of each Edge of the Cavity, by a very 
otc .* ; 


ie ſmall Sigmoide Cavity, which may likewiſe be term'd 
| * — is a ſort of —— 28 in the —_— 
mor one of the great Sigmoide Cavity, at the Side 
& Coronoide Point, direQly —— to the AM a Foſ- 
y mention'd. It is cover d with a Cartilage as well 
Neat one, of which it ap to be a true Continuation, 
belongs to the Articulation of the Radius. Near this Ca- 
andy under the Coronoide Apophyſis, there is a very 
nuſcular Impreflion, ſometimes rais'd like a Tuberoſity. 
wupper Extremity is oblique, and its Obliquity anſwers to 
it the Pully in the Os Humeri. 
& ſmall Extremity is cylindrical, of a leſs Diameter than 
fuer P art of the Bone, It may be reckon'd a kind of 
ending in an inverted Head, flat at Top, and of a cy- 
, Circumference, both which are cover'd with the ſame 
l Cartilage; and the Citcumference is broader on the Side 
oide Apophyſis, and, ſmall Sigmoide Cavity, than 
we elſe, From the Head runs down a ſhort Styloide 
ds on the Side of the Tuberoſity of the Olecranum, 


ad d from the reſt of the Circumference by a ſmall 


middle Portion, or Body of the Ulna, is divided into 
tes and three Angles. -- One of the Sides is natrow and 
one broad and hollow, and the third flat, and mark'd 
0 Line on its Part. The narrow Side an- 
the Tuberoſity of the-Olecratium,- and is cover d only 
jpamon Integuments. The other two Sides are diſtin- 
* the former by two blunt Angles; and they unite 


ning a reticular Texture of bony Filaments. The Out- 
its of the Extremities are leſs ſolid, and their inner Subſtance 


Situation of this Bone deſerves well to be con- 
ſeparated from the Trunk of the 
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at a ſharp Angle, which lies oppoſite to the rounded Side; an 
anſwers to the Point of the Coronoide Apophyſis. The hollow 
Side is even with the ſmall Sigmoide Cavity, and the flät Side 
oppoſite to it. Theſe two Sides give Inſertions to many 
Muſcles ; and the ſharp Angle; to what is call'd the Interoſ- 
ſeous Ligament. At the Top of this Angle there is a narrow; 
oblong, muſcular Impreſſion. The Angle common to the 
rounded and flat Sides ends below in an oblong, uneveti, muſ- 
cular Eminence; 4 ; 3 
The Subſtance of the Ulna is much the fame with that of 
the Os Humeri, already deſerib'd. The Tuberoſity of the 
Olecranum, and the ſmall interior Head, with its Styloide Apo- 
phyſis, remain for a long time Epiphyſes in ſome Subjects. 

t is connected with the Pully of the Os Humeri, by an an- 
gular Ginglymus ; with the two Extremities of the Radius, by 
a compound lateral Ginglymus; and with the Hand, by Liga- 
ments, and not by Articulation. per * _l 

The Situation of this Bone may be conſider'd two ways; either 
when the fore Arm is extended, and lies along the Side of the 
Trunk, or when it is bent, and lies on the lower Part of the 
Breaſt, The firſt Situation appeats to be moſt commodious for 
determining what Parts of the Bone are to be call'd anterior; 
poſterior, ſuperior, inferior, external, and interhal ; but the 
ſecond ſeems moſt natural, as being the moſt common in living 
Bodies, whether fitting or ſtanding, and has attotdingly brett 
follow'd by ſome of the Antients. | 80 


The RADIUS. 


The Radius is nearly of the ſame Length with the Ulna 
bigger at one End than at the other, irregularly triangular, a 
little bent, and ſituated along the Side of the Ulna. Its Name 
is taken from the Reſemblance it bears to the Spoke of a Wheel. 

We are to conſider in the Bone two Extremities, - and a 
middle Portion. One Extremity is ſmall, and like a kind of 
Head ſet upon a Neck; the other is large, reſembling a Pede- 
ſtal or Baſis; and therefore it might be divided into a Head, 
Body; and Baſis. 1 15 10 

The Head, or ſmall Extremity of the Radius, is very ſhort 
or low, the Top of it is concave, and the Circumferente cylin- 
drical ; and both the Glenolde Cavity and the Circumference 
are cover'd with the ſame ſmooth ſhining cartilaginous Cruſt ; 
and about one Quarter of the Circumference is broader than the 
reſt, The Neck is ſmall, and its Situation a little oblique. It 
ends by a lateral Tuberoſity, which lies directly under the broad 
Part of the Head, being rough in the Middle and on one Side; 
and ſmooth and ſuperficially cartilaginous on the other; 

The Baſis, or great Extremity of the Radius, is much 
broader than it is thick, and has two broad Sides, and one nar- 
row. One of the broad Sides is a little hollow, and pretty even; 
the other is unequally conveſ, and divided by longitudinal 
Eminences, or bony Lines, into three ot four longitudinal 
Chanels, much more diſtin in freſh Bones than in the Scele- 
ton. The narrow Side is concave lengthwiſe, and between its 
Edges, and thoſe of the two broad Sides, two Angles are form'd; 
by which the three Sides are diſtinguiſh'd ; and, oppoſite to it, 
the broad Sides form a common Edge, and a third Angle. This 
narrow Side ends in a ſemilunar Cavity, border'd with a ſmooth 
Cartilage, and lying almoſt in the ſame Direction with the Tube- 
roſity. The broad Sides end at their eommon Angle, by an 
obtuſe Point or Production, which has been eall'd the Sty- 
loide Apophyſis of the Radius, and is really a Continuation of 
one of the bony Lines. | 

The whole Baſis ends in an ob'ong, triangular, Glenoide 
Cavity, the Cartilage of which is continu'd over the hollow 
Edge of the narrow Side, This is an articular Cavity, reſem- 
bling an Arch, and ending on one Side at the Styloide Apo- 
phylis, and hollow'd on the other, by the Cavity of the narrow 
Side, It appears divided into two Portidns by a ſmal! tranſverſe 
Line, and in the natural State the hollow'd Side is lengthen'd out 
by a cartilaginous Production, the Deſeription of which belongs 
to the Hiſtory of freſh Bones. - "PR 

The Middle, or Body of the Radius, is a little incutvated, 
the Concavity lying between the Tuberoſity in the Head; and 
ſemilunar Cavity in the Baſis. Tt has three Sides, one rounded, 
which forms the convex Side of the Curvature; and two con- 
cave; three Angles, two of which are obtuſe, diſtin uiſhing 
the two concave Sides from the convex; and the third ſharp, 
lying between the two eoncave Sides, oppoſite to the convex Side. 
In each of theſe Sides there are ſeveral muſcular Marks. 

The Subſtance of this Bone is like that of the Ulna, The 
Head and Baſis are Epiphyſes in Children, and, in ſome Sub- 
jects, remain ſuch fot a long time afterward, © 

The Radius is connected with the Ulna, the Os Humeri, 
and Carpus, It is articulated with the Ulna, at its two Extre- 
mities, by a double lateral Ginglymus ; the cartilaginous Cir- 
cumference of the Head turning in the ſmall Sigmoide Cavity, 


and the ſemilunar Cavity in the Baſis a wn hop the ſmall 


Head, at the lower Extremity of the other Bone ; and thus 
the ſmall Extremity of one Bone is-jour'd to the great Extre- 
mity of the other. * en enn ITTRTY 

10 I It 


.* N 
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7. It is articulated with- the Os Humeri, by the Application of 
the Cavity in the Top of its Head to the ſmall Head at the 
lower Extremity of the other Bane. By this Conformation it 
would be capable of moving in all Directions; but, as it is ty'd 
to the Ulna at both Extremities, its Motions on the ſmall Con- 
dyloide Head, at the lower Extremity of the Os Humeri, are 
conhn'd to two kinds; that of Rotation, when it turns on the 
Sides of the Extremities of the Ulna, and that of Flexion and 
Extenſion, in common with the Ulna; and both theſe Motions 
may be perform'd at the ſame time. My, 

| Articulation of the Radius with the Bones of the Car- 
pus ſhall be-explain'd in deſcribing theſe Bones. = 


The Bowes of the HaxD;. and, firft, the Bones of the 
. CAxrus. * 


The Hand is the laſt Part of the upper Extremity, and is 
divided into the Carpus, Metacarpus, and Fingers. It may be 
further divided into the concave and convex Side. The contave 
Side is likewiſe call'd the Inſide, becauſe it is commonly, and, 
as it were; naturally, turn'd toward the Body, and ſo hid. The 
convex Side is, for the ſame Reaſon, nam'd the Outſide, as 
being, ſor the moſt part, turn'd outward, and expos d to View. 
The firſt is alſo nam'd the Hollow or Palm of the Hand, the 
other the Back of the Hand. | | 
be Carpus, or Wriſt, conſiſts of eight ſmall, unequal, and 
irregular Bones ; and, taken all together; they repreſent a ſort 
of Grotto (Grote) of an irregular quadrangular Figure, and 
connected principally wrth the Baſis of the Radius. Confider'd 
in this manner, the whole. Collection of them has two Sides, 
and ſour Edges. One of the Sides is convex and external, the 
other concave and internal. The Convexity of the Outſide is 
pretty uniform, but the inner or concave Side has four Emi- 
nences, one at each Corner. One of the four Edges touches 
the fore Arm, and is, as it were, the Head of the Carpus : 
another Edge may be term'd the Baſis, and touches. the Meta- 
carpus; the third is toward the Point of the Radius, and the 
fourth toward the Point of the Ulna. The firſt of theſe laſt I 
ſhall call the ſmall Edge, and the other the great Edge. 

The Bones of the Carpus are divided into two Rows ; the 
firſt of which lies next the fore Arm, the ſecond next the Me- 
tacarpus. Each Row conſiſts of four Bones, but the fourth of 
the firſt Row lies, in a manner, out of its Rank. Each Bone 
has ſeveral cartilaginous Surfaces for their mutual Articulations ; 
and, in ſome of them, for their Articulations with the Radius, 
and Bones of the Metacarpus and Thumb. 

It is to no purpoſe to diſtinguiſh the three 2 Dimen- 
ſions in any of theſe Bones, except one; but, in of them, 
we may conſider ſix Sides, one external, turned toward the 
convex Surface of the Carpus; one internal, toward the con- 
cave Surface ; one toward the fore Arm, which I call the bra- 
chial Side; one toward the Fingers, which I call the Digital 
Side; one toward the Point of the Radius, or the Radial Side; 
and one toward the Point of the Ulna, or the Cubital Side. 
Off theſe Sides ſome are bony, others cartilaginous or arti- 
cular. Theſe laſt I ſhall call Sides, the other Surfaces, as be- 
ing Portions of the common Surface of the Carpus in its natu- 
ral Situation. 

To diſtinguiſh theſe eight Bones from each other, they are 
call'd firft, ſecond, third, and fourth Bones of the firſt or ſe- 
cond Row, beginning to count from the Radius or Thumb. 
 Lyſerus has been at the Pains to give a particular Name to 
each of them: He calls the firſt Bone of the firſt Row Os Sca- 
phoides, or Naviculare; the ſecond, Os Lunare ; the third, 
Os Cuneiforme ; the fourth, Os Piſiforme : The firſt Bone 
of the ſecond Row, Os Trapezium ; the ſecond, Os Tra- 
pezoides ; the third, Os Magnum; and the fourth, Os Unci- 
forme. | | | 


Os ScaPnoipDEs, 


The firſt Bone of the firſt Row is term'd Scaphoides in 
Greek, and Naviculare in Latin, from its Reſemblance to a 
ſmall Boat. Next the Radius it has a convex Side, by which it 
is articulated with the Baſis of that Bone ; and a Tubercle, 
which is one of the four Eminences on the concave Side of the 
Carpus, Toward the Thumb it has two Half-fides ; a large 
one for the Os Trapezium, and a ſmall one for the Os Trape- 
zZoides. It has likewiſe a hollow Side for the Os Magnum, and 
a ſmall ſemilunar Side for the Os Lunare. The inner and outer 
Surfaces are rough, 


; | Os Lunazsg. 
The ſecond Bone of the firſt Row is call'd Lunare, becauſe 


one of its Sides is in form of a Creſcent. The articular Sides 


in this Bone are four in Number ; one convex, for the Baſis of 
the Radius ; one ſemilunar, for the Os Scaphoides ; one almoſt 
triangular, for the Os Cuneiforme ; and one hollow, which, 
with the hollow Side of the Os Scaphoides, forms a Cotyloide 
Cavity for the Head of the Os Magnum. The convex Side, 

with that of the Os Scaphoides, forms an oblong Con- 
vexity, anſwering to the oblong Concavity in the Baſis of the 


- 
4 * 


being ſuppos'd to be of an unequal ſquare Figure. Is out of the 


mid with the Point broke off. Its Baſis makes a Portian of 


F 4 
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Radius. The 6utet and inner Surfaces are ſmall and 100 
This Bone would be better nam'd Os Semilunare. boi 
75 Os Cunzirorme. 


The third Bone of the firſt Row, call'd Cuntiforme from: - 
Figure; appears rather like a Wedge ſticking between the . | 
Rows. It has a rough Surface, with a ſmall Tubercle , bn 
which forms the greateſt Part of the cubital Edge of the ( 21 
and four articular Sides, whereof one is convex, which * I 
pletes the articular Convexity of the Carpus; one ants - 
and internal, or on theconcave Side of the Carpus, on which | te 
8 is 2 000 two which. make an Angle — | [ 

one for s Semilunare, and the © | 

Unciſorme. Mg; 1 5 
Os OR BTICULARE. the 

The fourth Bone of the firſt Row, call'd Orbiculare, Þ; hy 
forme, and Lenticulare, from its Figure and Size, is irres 1 Gout 
round, Jt has but one cartilaginous Side, irregularly RA K I 
the Border or Circumference of which repreſents a ſort of Met: 
row Collar. The reſt of the Bone is rough, convex, and ; T 
regularly round, making one of the four Eminences on Arth 
concave Side of the Carpus, - This Bone, and the Os Cune the ſe 
forme, may be ſuppos'd to make a third Row diſtin& from # the ( 
other two. Bones 

The four Bones of the ſecond Row lie all in a Line, the f Scaph 


being articulated with the Thumb, the reſt with the M 55 0 
carpus. | | "Wi 
Os Trarezivum, | | yerſe | 


The firſt Bone of the ſecond Row is nam'd Trapezium, 


Surface is rough, and makes a Portion of the convex Side 
the Carpus, On its inner Surface is an oblong Emineng 
which makes one of the four Eminences on the concave Side 
the Carpus; and, on the ſame Side, it has a Groove or Ch 
nel. There is likewiſe a ſmall Tubercle on the outer Surface 

It has ſeveral articular cartilaginous Sides; one Brach 
one Digital, and two Cubital Sides. 

The Brachial Side, which is hollow, is articulated with t 
Os Scaphoides ; the Digital, with the firſt Phalanx of t 
Thumb ; one of the Cubital Sides, with the Os Trapezoid 
and the other with the firſt Bone of the Metacarpus. 

The Side which is articulated with the firſt Phalanx of 
Thumb, appears to be made up of two ſuperficial Sigmoide 
Semilunar Half: ſides, diſtinguilh'd by an Eminence of the { 
Figure, being each more hollow toward the Sides than at 
Middle, which makes a Portion of a ſort of ſuperficial P 
with the Edges. much worn. 

One of the Cubital Sides, which is articulated with the 
Trapezoides, is large; the other, which joins the fu Me 
carpal Bone, is ſmall. ' 


- 


Os TRAPEZOI DES. 


The ſecond Bone of the ſecond Row deſerves the Name 
Pyramidale, rather than Trapezoides, being a kind of P 


outer or convex Side of the Carpus, and its Point a Part of 
concave Side. 

It has ſeveral articular Sides; one Brachial, which i the 
of all, and articulated with the Os Scaphoides ; one Digital, 
a conſiderable Length, notch'd on each Side, and divided 
two Havles, by a fort of middle Line or Angle, which gie 
the Appearance of a Pully, articulated with the Baſs af 
firſt tacarpal Bone; one Radial, irregularly triang! 
and articulated with the Os Trapezium, and one Cubital, 3 
hollow, and articulated with the Os Magnum. 


Os Macnun. 


The third Bone of the ſecond Row, call'd Os Magn" 
the largeſt of all the Bones of the Carpus. It is of a con 
able Length, and has a kind of articular round Head, on 
receiv'd into the Cotyloide Cavity form'd by the two firſt 
of the firſt Row; and this Articulation is capable of a 
Degree of Flexion and Extenſion. and 

he Digital Side is a cartilaginous Baſis, unequally 29 
liquely triangular, the Apex being turn'd inward. | 159 
lated with the ſecond Metacarpal Bone, and is alſo a little ot 
on the Radial Edge, for its Articulation with the 
the firſt Metacarpal Bone. - 2 

The Radial Side is very ſmall, and, near the Bas, 5, 
culated with the Os Pyramidale ; the reſt of this Surcen) 
out Cartilage. The Cubital Side is double, anſwenng 
Side in the Os Unciforme, with which it is articalin | 

The outer Surface, which forms a Portion of for th 
Side of the Carpus, is broad, rough, and uneven» * 
ſertion of Ligaments. The inner Surface is 1 "of 
but narrower ; and round both Surfaces are ſeveral Gl 
which, in the natural State, are fill'd with ſmall 
Ligaments, TRE | 


BRA 


s wad FT „ 
Os Uxcirorme. 


: f Unciforme. This Apoph 
, — the — Side of the Carpus, is flat, and the hol- 


l Side of this Bone. 


Brachial, and one Digital. Vn: 


kc Line, for its Articulation: with the two laſt 


Arthrodia; but the firſt Row forms a ſort of Ginglymus with 
the ſecond, becauſe the Head of the Os Magnum may turn in 
the Cotyloide Cavity of the firſt Row, while the two firit 
Bones of the ſecond Row ſlide upon the Digital Side of the Os, 
ef Scphoides, and the Os Unciforme in the ſame manner on 
M te, Os Cuneiforme. 1 80 571 
When all theſe Bones are in their natural Situation, a tranſ- 
jerſe Depreſſion is form'd on the convex Side of the Carpus, by 
| which the two Rows are diſtinguiſh'd. This Depreſſion ap- 
m, pears moſt between the Os Scaphoides and the three laſt Bones 
; Out of the ſecond Row, and looks like a kind of Fold, by which 
Side the ſecond Row is thrown. a little back upon the Convexity of 
nene the firſt, The four Eminences on the concave Side of the Car- 
dide pus are for the Inſertion of a ſtrong tranſverſe Ligament. The 
xr Ch nner Subſtance of all theſe Bones is ſpungy, and their Surfaces 
rface xe not very compact. 


rachy The-Bones of the M rAcARPUs. 


The Metacarpus is the ſecond Part of the Hand, ſituated 
tetween the Carpus and Fingers. The Antients, who call'd 
the Carpus, Brachiale, from whence the Word Bracelet 
ſeems to be deriv'd, term'd the Metacarpus, Poſt-Brachiale. 
de Metacarpus conſiſts of four Bones, one Side of which 
rms a broad Cavity, call'd the Palm of the Hand; the other 
a gentle Convexity, call'd the Back of the Hand. The an- 
tent Anatomiſts reckon'd five Bones in the Metacarpus, in- 
Guding that Bone which is now look'd upon as the firſt Phalanx 
o the Thumb, | 

The Bones of the Metacarpus are long, thicker at the Ex- 
temities than at the Middle, and of unequal Length and Big- 
b. The firſt is the largeſt, the reſt are leſſen'd by Degrees 
i all their Dimenſions. The two firſt are ſometimes, tho? 
1 equal. | 

Lach Bone is divided into the Extremities and Middle- part; 
into a Baſis, Body, and Head. The Baſes are angular, and 
und toward the Carpus; the Heads rounded like Condy les, 
ud turn'd toward the Fingers. Both are cover'd with Car- 
Ing the Heads remain for a long time very diſtinct 
VID ies, 0 0 , 

Ide Baſes are narrow, and almoſt angular, toward the 
lam of the Hand; toward the Back of the Hand their Breadth 
b conſiderable ; but, on the other two Sides, they are ver 
H and there they have ſmall articular Sides, which I 

feral Sides. The Heads are flatted on the two Sides, which 
er to the lateral Sides of the Baſis ; and their greateſt Con- 


| — Points. Several Notches and Foſſulæ break in upon 
eral Sides, and the flat Sides of the Heads are a little de- 


wlll) 9 


The Body of each Bone is contracted, of a triangular Fi- 
q nd diſtinguiſh'd into three Sides, whereof one is external, 
ui lite convex, contributing to make the Back of the 
* 5 the other two internal, and a little concave, one being 
a obliquely toward the Radius, the other toward the Ulna. 
| ** Sides are ſeparated by the ſame Number of Angles; 
b t Angle, which parts the two internal Sides, is ſharp. It 
jj, © two Sides, and the Angle between them, that the 
" of the Palm of the Hand is form'd. 


FIRST Box. 


feſt Bone of the Metacarpus is longer, thicker, and 
5 Frs any of the reſt, and ſupports the fore Finger. Its 
ü a little hollow, anſwering to the Digital Side of the 
10 els of the Carpus. On the outer Edge there is a 
Ane ker Notch, and, on the Cubital Edge of the Baſis, a 
4 — Line, which is articulated with the Baſis of the 
lows 2 The inner Edge is terminated laterally by an 
dle, which is articulated with the neighbouring An- 


= * 
184 


jn the fourth Bone of the ſecond Row we are to conſider the 
Rody, and hook'd or Unciform Apophyſis, from whence it has the 
Ge, one of the four Emi- 


r by Side of its Curvature is-turn'd toward the Os Magnum. 
The outer Surface of its Body is rough, and, in ſome meaſure, 
; It completes the convex. Side of the Carpus, and, 
the Ulna, terminates in a ſmall Tuberoſity, which is all 

[t has three articular or cartilaginous Sides, one Radial, one 
The Radial Side is d&uble; anſwering to the Cubital Side of 
the Os Magnum. The Brachial Side is very oblique; partly, 
; little concave, - and partly a little cohvex, anſwering to the. 


Digital Side of the Os Cuneiforme, The Digital Side is 


double, or diſtinguiſh'd into two Halves, by a g wy gy” 
nes of the; 


The — of the Cary are articulated. with each other by 


ut) is turn'd toward the Palm of the Hand, terminating in | 


% a ſmall Tubercle ariſing in the Middle of each De- 


equalities and Depreſſions, for the Ligaments and articular 
Glands: The Outſide of the Body of the Bone is broader to- 
ward the Head than toward the Bale | 


"* 11+ 111 1 Second" Bone, | . 
The ſecond Bone of the Metacarpus ſupports the middle 


Finger, and has this peculiat to it that its Baſis is very oblique, 


* 


terminating at the outer Edge by an angular Point, turn'd 
towar the ft Bone. By the triangular Side of its Baſis, it is 
articulated with the Baſs 
lateral Sides, with thoſe of the firſt and third Bones of the 
| Tux Bone. | 
The third Bone of the Metacarpus ſupports the Ring- fiiiger, 
being leſs than the firſt and ſecond. Its Baſis is um Fog tri- 
angular, and proportionably leſs than the two former; and by 
the principal Side thereof, it is articulated with the firſt Half of 
the Side of the Os Unciforme. The ſmall lateral Sides of the 
Baſis join thoſe of the ſecond and fourth. Bone of the Meta- 
carpus. | | 
Four Bone. | | 
The fourth Bone of the Metacarpus ſupports the little Finger. 
The principal Side of its Baſis, inſtead of being triangular, as 
in the other Bones, is all of an equal Breadth, a little oblique, 
ſomewhat convex, ſomewhat concave, and is articulated with 
the ſecond Half of the Side of the Os Unciforme. By its late- 
ral Side it joins the correſponding Side of the Baſis of the third 
Bone ; but in a much looſer manner than in the other Articu- 
lations of the like Kind. On the oppoſite Side there is a ſmall 
Tuberoſity. 


The Bowes of the FIN OERS. 


The Fingers 1 the third Part of the Hand, and terminate 
the whole upper Extremity. They are five in Number in each 
Hand, call'd the Thumb, the fore Finger, the middle F inger, 
the Ring-finger, and'the little Finger. 

They may be ſaid in general to repreſent the ſame Number 
of compound, long, ſmall, bony Pyramids, convex on one 
Side, ſomewhat concave on the other, and join'd by their Baſes 
to the Carpus and Metacarpus, from whence they diminiſh gra- 
dually, and end in a ſort of ſmall Heads. 

The Thumb is the biggeſt of all the Fingers ; next to that is 
the third, call'd the long Finger. The ſecond and fourth are 
ſhorter than the third ; the fourth being a very little longer than 
the ſecond. The fifth is the ſmalleſt of all. 

Each Finger conſiſts of three Pieces, call'd Phalanges ; the 
firſt of which is longer and thicker than the ſecond ; and the 
ſecond than the third. Each Phalanx is divided, in the ſame 
manner as an entire Finger, into a Baſis, middle Portion, and 
Head; into two Sides, one convex, the other concave ; and 
into two Edges. The Baſes of the Phalanges remain Epiphyſes 
for a long time, as well as the Heads of the metacarpal Bones. 


FIRST PHALANX of the THUMB, 


The firſt Phalanx of the Thumb is not like thoſe of the other 
Fingers. Antient Authors reckon'd it among the Bones of the 
Metacarpus, which it reſembles very much ; and then they 
counted five Metacarpal Bones, allowing only two Phalanges ts 
the Thumb. The convex Side of this Phalanx is very much 
flatten'd, and broader toward the Head than toward the Baſis. 
On the concave Side is a kind of angular Line, which in ſome 
meaſure diſtinguiſhes it into two Parts. Its Head is like thoſe of 
the metacarpal Bones, only flatten'd at the Top. 

The articular Side of its Baſis is proportion'd to the Digital 
Side of the Os Trapezium of the Carpus ; and fram'd in ſuch a 
manner, as that the Sigmoide Cavities and Eminences in both 
Bones croſs each other. This Articulation has ſomething very 
particular in it. It is a kind of double. Ginglymus, which rea- 
dily allows of Flexion and Extenſion, Adduction and Ab- 
duction, but with Difficulty permits the oblique Motions ; be- 
cauſe then the two Sides run counter to each other. | 

The Head and Baſis carry for a long time the Marks of Epi- 

hyſes ; and for all theſe Reaſons, this Bone may be reckon'd a 

etacarpal Bone degenerated. 10 


The SECOND PHALANX. 


- 'The ſecond Phalanx of the Thumb is ſhorter than the firſt ; 
its Body convex or ſemicylindrical on one Side, flat on the 
other, and contracted between the Edges. . The articular Side 
of the Baſis is gently concave, and ſurrounded: near the Edges 
by ſmall Tuberofities.; as alſo near the Angle of the Phalanx. 
The Head is a regular Portion of a Pully, which projects more 
on the concave p00 on the convex Side; and on each Side of 
it there is a ſmall Foſſula, and ſome Inequalities in form of 
Tubercles. On the flat or concave Side of the Phalanx are two 
rough Lines, one near each Edge, which are oſten deſtroy'd.in 
cleaning the Bones; they are the Impreſſions or Marks of — 
; articu 


dle in the Baſis of the Os Magnum. Round the Bafis are In- 


of the Os Magnum; and, by its 


. 
E R A 
 afticutar Vaginz, which ſhall be explain'd in deſeribintz the freſſi 

Bones. | 4 P : 4 5 ON 2 1. 

The Connexion of this Phalanx with the firſts by a Kind of 
Arthrodia, or by a flat Enarthroſis, which permits a Motion in 
ſeveral Directions, though more limited than in other Articu- 
lations of the ſame Kind. It is articulated with the third by a 
very perfect Gibglymus. : 

| Triad PHALANX. , |; Euer 

' The third Phalanx of the Thumb reprefetits the half of a 
fort of Cone, cut lengthwiſe ; and by joitting it to the ſame' 
Bone of the other Thumb, an entire Cone is form'd. The 
convex Side is more even than the flat Side; and on each Edge 
there is a Tuberoſity near the Baſis. The Baſis has two hollow 
Sides, which form a Ginglymus, with the Head of the ſecond 
Phalanx. The Head is ſmall and flat, ending in a rough ſemi- 
circular Border; which, on the flat Side of the Bone, repre- 
ſents a Horſe-ſhoe. ** Re | 

The FINGERS. | 

The other four Fingers in general, and their 2 in 
particular, are all — of the ſame Structure, differing chiefly 
in Size. The fore and Ring: fingers are almoſt equal, only the 
fore Finger is generally a little bigger, and ſometimes. a little 
ſhorter than the other. The middle Finger is the longeſt; and 
the little Finger the leaſt. Almoſt the ſame Proportions are to 
be obſerved in the Phalanges. 

FIRST PHALANGES. 

The firſt of theſe four Fingers are rmade nea 
the fame manner with the fecond of the Thumb; on] y 
are longer in proportion, flatter on the concave Sides, a more 
rounded on the convex Sides. The Edges of the flat Sides have 
the ſame rough Line as the ſecond Phalanx of the Thumb. 
Their Baſes are more hollow for their Articulations with the 


Heads of the metacarpal 
as in the ſecond Bone of the Thumb. 


SECOND PHALANGES, | 
The ſecond Phalanges are ſhorter, narrower, and thinner 
than the firſt. Both Phalanges are fomewhat incurvated, and 
reſemble each other in Structure, except that the ſecond con- 
tract by Degrees from their Baſes to the Heads, which are v 
ſmall ; and that their Baſes have a double Cavity for their Arti. 
.culation, by a Ginglymus, with the Heads, of the firſt Pha- 
langes. Their flat Sides have the ſame rough Lines already 
mentioned. | 


in 


| TRD PHALANGES. 

The third are in every thing like that of the 
Thumb, except that they are ſmaller, each of them. being pro- 
portion'd to the Fingers they belong to. | 

It is to be obſerved concerning all the Phalanges, that their 
Baſes have ſmall Tuberoſities; and their Heads, except thofe of 


the laſt Pha have on each Side a roundiſn fort of Foſſula, 
border'd with ſmall Eminences. | 


The particular Situation and Uſes of the Box ES of the UrrER 
' EXTREMITIES, * 


The Hand is generally repreſented in Sceletons and Fi 
as lying in the ſame Plane, and in the ſame longitudinal Dire- 
ction with the Bones of the fore Arm, This gives a very falſe 
Idea of its true Situation, which, with reſpe& to the fore Arm, 
is oblique in two re The Back of the Hand is inclined 
upon the convex Side of the Carpus, and makes an Angle with 
the fore Arm; and, beſides, the fourth Bone of the Metacar- 
pus is inclined towards the Ulna in particular. In a Word, 
the Breadth of the Hand makes an Angle with the Breadth of 
the fore Arm; and the "Thickneſs of the Hand, at the ſame 
time, with the "Thickneſs of the fore Arm. I mean here that 
Fart of the fore Arm which is next the Hand. | 

This is my to the Structure and Situation of the Bones of 
the Carpus, to their Connexion with thoſe of the fore Arm. 
Firſt, the two Rows of theſe Bones make a fort of tranſverſe 
Fold on the convex Side of the Carpus; and the articular Bra- 
chial Sides of the two firſt Banes of the firſt Row are turn'd a 
little toward the ſame convex Side of the Carpus; which obliges 
the whole Hand to be a little bent back in its natural Situation. 
22 the Edge of theſe Bones next the Ulna is much ſhorter 
than that next the Radius, which makes the Cubital Edge of the 
whole Hand incline to that Side. | , 
Space is commonly leſt 


By hot conſidering this, a large void 
in Sceletons, between the Extremity of the Ulna and the Os 
It ought likewiſe: to be obſerved, 


Cuneiforme of the Carpus. 
that the Edge of the Metacarpus next the Ulna is ſhorter than 


the other 510: that in the Metacarpus a ſmall and great Edge may 


us juſtly be diſtinguiſhed as in the Carpuns. 5 
In this oblique and natural Situation of the Hand, the Fin- 


ten being ended, and à little ſeparated, the Extremity of 


Bones, and their Heads are ike Pullies, 


againſt the ſmall inferior Head of the Os Humeri. 


BRA 


the fore Finger will be found to anſwer to the Inter 1. 
tween the Bones of the fore Arm; and if in this — 
make — — Motions of Pronation and Supinaticn, * 


Extremity of the fore Fi will be found to be i | 
ſure the common Centre of theſe Motions. in Tome mew 
This Diſpoſition of all the Bones of the Hand is m 


very well contrived, to give it feveral kinds of Attitudes. br 
by means thereof it 1 lengthei'd, flatted, — ** 
contracted. The Hand is 1 'd or widen'd, and latte 
by extending. all the Fingers, and turning back the Thund. 
which is What is called extending or opening the Hand, 7, ; 
motten 'd by bending all the Fingers; whether in what is cal. 
cloſing the Fiſt, or in graſping any thing; and to this the Sits 
ation of the Thumb, and the oblique Diſpoſition of the Bone, 
of the Metacarpus and RIG contribute in a particular man. 
ner. And as in this Cafe the Thumb counterbalances all the 
other Fingers, the Articulation of the firſt Phalanx thereof with 
the Os Trapezium ap to be-render'd more firm and ſtead 
by partaking a little of the Nature oſ a Ginglymus, wither! 
hindering its other Motions. Laſtly, the Hand is contracted 
and made into a fort of Gutter or Furtow, by the Addudic! 
of the Thumb, and the eafy Motion of the fourth Metacarpal 
Bone ; and if at the fame time we bend the Fingers, and pref 
them cloſe together, we both ſhorten and contraR the Hand; 
and _— form a Hollow, which is called Diogenes's Cup, 
In the Fingers we ought likewiſe to remark, that though the 
Articulation of the ſecond Phalanx of the Thumb, and frf 
Phalanges of the other Fingers, be moveable in many Direction 
and framed nearly in the ſame manner as that of the Os Humer 
with the Scapula; yet theſe Phalanges cannot be moved round 
their Axes. This 1s not owing to their Conformation, but to 
the want of proper Muſcles, fame thing cannot be faid « 
the firſt Phalanx of the Thumb; becauſe, though it had proper 
Muſcles, yet the kind of TI, by which it is arti 
culated, would not allow of ſuch a Motion. 

The Thumb is ſituated differently from the other Pingen. 
The Fingers, both with reſpect to their Sides and Edges, have 
in their natural Situation, nearly the ſame Direction with the 
Plane of the Metacarpus. e Thumb being in its natur 
Situation, and free from the Action of all its Muſcles, its con 
vex Side anſwers to the convex Side of the Radius, and its fi 
Side is turn'd toward the little Finger; and the firſt Pham 
makes an hollow Angle with the ius, and a prominen 
Angle with the ſecond Phalanx ; but both this, and the thin 
Philarx lie in a ſtrait Direction, like that of the fore Arm. 

The us is the Baſis and Centre of all the Motions of th 
Hand, except that of Rotation. By means thereof, we a 
bend the Hand in all Directions, but with more Eaſe toward 
Sides and Edges, than any other Way. The four Bones of tl 
fecond Row may have a ſmall Degree of Motion on the fi 
fuch as a Ginglymus can allow of. 

The Radius is in a manner the Handle of the Hand; 1 
is chiefly by means thereof, that we can move the Hand red 

rocally as on the Axis, turning either Edge of it toward ti 
Body. This Motion or Attitude is term'd Pronation; u 
when the Cubital, or ſmall Edge, is toward the Body, it 
term'd Supination. In the natural and moſt ordinary Situati 
of the Hand, the Palm is turn'd toward the Body, and not 


Edges. 2 

This Diſpoſition. of the Hand determines the true Situati 
of the Radius, which is not on one Side of the Ulna in 29 
rallel Direction, as the Figures and Sceletons commonly 14 
ſent it; but the Radius croſſes the Ulna obliquely in fuct 
manner, as that the Styloide Apophyſes in both Bones 
directly over- againſt each other. This is its true naturd i 
ation. The Radius, being bent, may be ſtill farther croſde 
the Ulna, than in its natural Situation; and this happes 
Pronation, but in Supination it is parallel to the other Bone. 

The Ulna ſupports the Handle of the Hand, without 9% 
itſelf articulated with the Hand. Two lateral Ginghym, * 
very ſtrong Ligaments, connect the Radius cloſely with 
that in the — ——— theſe 05 may 
ſeparated. hen we or preſs any thing wi n 
the whole Force is ſuſtainꝰd by the Radins, the Baſis of w 
ſupports the Wriſt, and its concave Head is Rong? ; 
Direction of the Pully of the Ulna is the Reaſon, du 
bending the fore Arm upward, the Extremity of that e. 
— turn'd toward the Thorax, and not without Dif 


toward the Articulation of the Scapula. © my 
An Account of the Cartilages and Ligaments are not * 
ceſſary to a Knowledge of the ſuperior Extremities, % 


preceding Detail of the Bones. For this Reaſon, [ ſhall 
.  WinsLow's Remarks upon the FRESH bau, 
The Cartilage by which the Hemiſphere of the Tes 
Os Humeri is covered, is gradually thicker toward the 
than toward the Edges. B 


B R A 


e four Surfaces of the Tuberoſities, which appear cartila-. 


4 in d 

" pen Muſcles which-move the Os Humeri on the Scapula. 

he Ibs Channel or Sinus between the two Tuberoſities is 
— | 


an cartilaginous 3 and partly by a tendinous Stratum, of whic 


rer | | rl 

. Trochlea and finall Head of the lower Exxtremity of the 

= o Homeri ate covered by a common Cartilage, in which the 
3 


Extremity. © This holds pretty generally of all the con- 
k cular Cartilages. - 
= The Foflule age the Pulley and ſmall Head are covered 
wh a kind of thin cartilaginous or ligamentary Varniſh, 
The Capſular or mucilaginous Ligament looſiy ſurrounds 
e whole Articulation of the Scapula with the Head of the Os 
puer. From its Inſertion round the Edge of the Glenoide 


 Humeri, and fixed near its Edges, towards the muſcular 
feces of the great and ſmall Tuberoſities. 
Afterwards parting from them on both Sides, in the large 
dre leſt between the two Tuberoſities, that is, between the 
ill Tuberoſity and the loweſt Surface of the great Tuberoſity, 
uns down gradually on the Neck of the Bone below the 
welt Part of the cartilaginous Hemiſphere. 
h all this Courſe the Capſula is cloſely fixed in the Bone, 
ent in the ſmall Space left between the two Tuberoſities, 
is, at the Channel or Sinus, where it forms a Production 
bs the Tube of a Funnel, proportion'd to the Capacity of the 
nnd, and ſtrongly fix'd in the upper Portion thereof. This 
mbranous Tube is the Vagina of the inter-articular Tendon 
the Biceps. : | 
ag Ligament of this Joint appears to be compoſed of 
Ligaments cloſely united together; one a Capſular Liga- 
at, which ſurrounds the whole Articulation ; and the other, 
pd by ſeveral true Ligaments which run over, and cloſely 
re to the former in different Places. 
Thus the Capſula, or mucilaginous Bag of this Articulation, 
n part ſtrongly united to four-flat 'Tendons inſerted in the 
d Tuberoſities ; and in part covered by true ligamentary 
& which, between the four Tendons, and on both Sides 
te firſt and laſt, form a conſiderable Thickneſs. The reſt 
te Space between the firſt or ſuperior Plane of the great 
krolity and the ſmall Tuberoſity is ſo little provided with 
tentary Fibres, that it has been believed to be altogether 
bout them; and Anatomiſts have ſatisfy'd themſelves with 
zus, that in theſe Places the orbicular Ligament is very 
Non the Outſide, but ſhining and ſmooth on the Inſide. 
M the Body of the Os Humeri there are two particular Li- 
mats, which I term intermuſcular, or lateral. They are 
fat, thin, ſtrong, and narrow, fixed on one Edge along 
Io lower Thirds of the Bone, and reaching to both Con- 
They are braced pretty tight, and are very narrow at 
per Part, but broader toward the Condyles, 
E lower Extremity of the Os Humeri is joined to the 
8 of the fore Arm by two Faſciculi of Ligamentary Fibres, 
lied to the. internal Condyle, the other to the external. 
Faſciculus is compoſed of f i 


ibres cloſely joined together at 
mdyle, and afterwards parting in diſtinct Bands like a 
e Foot. 

e Capſular Ligament is fixed to the Condy les, and there 
them; and afterwards it is fixed round both Sides of 
wer Extremity above the Foſſulæ. Its Inſertion in theſe 
v Archwiſe; Edt it is there at a much greater Diſtance 
the Articulation, than at the Condyles. The Foſſulæ are 
 varniſh*d over with a cartilaginous Subſtance. 

w Capſula appears to be ſtrengthen'd by a Ligamentary 
the Fibres whereof croſs each other in different Di- 
* but we muſt not take for Ligamentary Filaments 
nous Fibres of Muſcles, to which the Capſuk adheres 
ly, It appears larger and looſer when the Muſcles 
Prated from it, than in its natural State, when cloſely 
to the Muſcles. | 

wo Sigmoide Cavities in the upper Extremity of the 
e Covered by a Cartilage common to both, which is a 
rupted about the Middle of the Edges. of the Cavities 
Tanlyerſe Notches mentioned before. This cartilagi- 
to be thicker at the Edges, than in 


inferior Extremity, -or ſmall Head of the Ulna, is 
wer by a Cartilage round its cylindrical Border, in the 
ar the Styloide Apophyſis; and for ſome Space on the 


i itſelf, | | 

| which covers the Head of the Radius is like- 
Ned over the cylindrical Border thereof 3 and a lateral 
my the muſcular Tuberoſity immediately below the 
Covered with a thin ſhining Cartilage. 

i ,0ve Side of the Baſis of the Radius is cartilaginous, 
| * by a ſmall cartilaginous prominent Line. The 


covered by a thin Cruſt, which appears rather ligamentary 


me Proportion . of Thickneſs is obſervable, as in that of the 


Cuity, it is continued over the Hemiſphere of the Head of the 
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lateral Notch of the Bafis is likewiſe covered by a Continuation 


Bones, ſerve only for the Inſertion of the Tendons- of the ſame Cartilage 


The lateral Hali-grooves or Channels of the Baſis of this 
Bone appear likewiſe to be cruſted over with a cartilaginous 
Matter; but this I rather take to be Portions of the annulat 
Ligaments. . 


At the Baſis of the Radius there is likewiſe a particular addi- 


tional Cartilage, or triangular Production, longer than it is 


broad, very thin, and rather flat than concave on both its ſmooth 
Sides. It is fixed by its Baſis, or ſhorteſt Side, to the lateral 
Sigmoide Notch of the Baſis of the Radius, in ſuch a manner 
as that one Side of it is on a Level with the large cartilaginous 
Surface of the Baſis of the Bone, and its Apex directly oppoſite 
to the Styloide Apophyſis. The other Side touches the flat Ex- 
tremity of the ſmall Head of the Ulna, but is not fixed to it. 

This Cartilage may be term'd the interarticular Cartilage of 


the Joint of the Wriſt. It is tied to the Radius by very ſhort 


Ligaments; and ſliding on the ſmall Head of the Ulna, it fol- 
lows all the Motions of the Radius. It is therefore a ſort of 
articular Production of the lower Side of the Baſis of the Radius, 
and fills in the natural State the void Space, which, in the Sce- 
leton, appears between the End of the Ulna, and the neigh- 
bouring Bone of the Carpus. | 

Some of the Ligaments of the Bones of the fore Arm are 
common to them with the Os Humeri; ſome common to 
them with the Bones of the Hand ; and ſome are proper: 
"Theſe laſt are two in Number; one call'd the interoſſeous Li- 
gament of the fore Arm ; and one which may be termed the 
coronary Ligament of the Radius. To theſe may be added the 
annular Ligaments, which only ſerve for the Paſſage of Tendons, 
and other Ligamentary Expanſions, which may be called muſ- 
cular Ligaments.  » | 

The interoſſeous Ligament of the fore Arm is very like that 
of the Leg. It is fixed by one Edge along the ſharp Angle of 
the Ulna, and by the other along that of the Radius. It is 
principally made up of two very ſtrong Planes of Fibres, which 
croſs each other at oblique Angles, and leave Holes at different 
Diſtances for the Paſſage of the Blood-veſſels. | 

This Ligament ties the two Bones cloſely together; and the 
two Planes ſerve for the Inſertion of ſeveral Muſcles. In the 
Supination of the Hand it is very tightly braced ; but in Prona- 
tion it is folded a little Lengthwiſe. | 

The Coronary Ligament of the Radius is a ſort of Liga- 
mentary Hoop ſurrounding the circular Circumference of the 
Head of that Bone, reaching from one Side of the ſmall lateral 
ſigmoide or tranſverſe Cavity of the Ulna to the other, in an 
Arch, which is about three quarters of à Circle. It is very 
ſtrong, and comes near the Solidity of a Cartilage, The Side 
next the Radius is very ſmogth ; and though it connects that 
Bone very cloſely to the Ulna, yet it leaves it room enough to 
turn in the Motions of Pronation and Supination. , | 

The Capſular Ligament of the Joint of the Elbow rung 
down from its Inſertion in the Os Humeri, and is fixed in the 
Olecranum round the Edge of the great Sigmoide Cavity, in- 
cluding both the Apex of the Olecranum, and .of the Coro- 
noide Apophyſis. It likewiſe runs over the Head of the Radius, 
and is fixed to the Coronary Ligament quite round. Thus it com- 
pletely ſurrounds the Articulation of theſe three Bones, and ſerves 
to contain the mucilaginous Liquor furniſhed by the Glands, and 
fatty Subſtance, both which are found in great Quantities near 
the Extremity of the Bone which forms the Elbow. 

The true common Ligaments by which the Os Humeri is 
connected to the Bones of the fore Arm, call'd lateral Liga- 
ments, are the two Faſciculi before-mentioned, which, after be- 
ing inſerted in the Condyles of the Os Humeri, are expanded 
like a Gooſe's Foot. That which is fixed in the inner Condyle 


' may be call'd Brachio-cubitale, and the other Brachio-radiale. 


he Brachio-cubital Ligament running down over the Cap- 


ſula, to which it cloſely adheres, below the great Edge of the 


Trochlea of the Os Humeri, is inſerted like Radii (of which 
its other Extremity fixed in the Condyle is the Centre) on the 
Side of the great Sigmoide Cavity of the Ulna. It is covered 
on the Outſide by ſeveral Tendons which adhere cloſely to it, 


and ſeem. to ſtrengthen it. 5 
The Brachio- radial Ligament is diſpoſed much after the ſame 


manner, but is of a greater Extent. It is expanded from the 
external Condyle of the Os Humeri, as from a Centre ; and js 
-inſerted round the Coronary Ligament, and from thence all the 


Way down to the Neck of the Radius; and alſo in the neigh- 


bouring Parts of the Ulna. Through all this P it cavers 


the Capſular Ligament, and is covered by ſeveral Tendons ad- 
hering cloſely to both. 

Of the Ligaments by which theſe Bones are connected to 
thoſe of the Hand, one is like a roundiſh Cord fixed in the 
Styloide A of the Ulna, and from thence paſſes directly 


over the Os Cuneiforme of the Carpus, in which, and in other 


Bones, it is inſerted in a peculiar manner. Another pretty 


broad Ligament is fixed in the Point of the Radius; and by its 


other Extremity, in: the Bones of the Carpus, 
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cruſted over with Cartilages 
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From this Styloide Ligament of the Radius, along each Edge 
bf the Baſis of that Bone, are Ranks of Ligamentary Fibres 
lying much in the ſame Direction with the Ligament itſelf, 
and continued all the Way to the Styloide Ligament of the Ul- 
na ; thoſe neareſt the Ulna incloſe the interarticular Cartilage 
of the Baſis of the Radius, and near the Styloide Ligament of 
the Ulna there is a particular Faſciculus inſerted in the Point 
of that Cartilage. 
All theſe Ligaments ſurround and cover the Capſular Liga- 
ment ſo cloſely, that they can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from it. 
The Capſula is likewiſe in part cover'd by a Portion of a 

t oblique Ligament, which being by a very broad Inſertion 
— in the large Extremity of the Radius, about two Fin- 

Breadth above the Styloide Apex, afterwards croſſes ob- 
| 1 ra partly over the convex Side of the Baſis Radii, and 


| _ over that of the Carpus ; and then turning towards the 
Os 


rbiculare, is inſerted therein. It is called the external 

tranſverſe Ligament of the Carpus; and may likewiſe be 
named the great oblique Ligament of the Wrift. 

There are ſeveral ſmall annular Ligaments placed at differ- 


ent Diſtances on the convex Side of the Baſis Radii, from 


its Styloide Apex to its Articulation with the Extremity of the 
Ulna. They are at leaſt fix in Number, ſome of them be- 
ing often double or triple. | 

he firſt is fixed in the Styloide Apex ; the ſecond in the 
Groove near that Apex; the third, in the ſmall narrow or 
middle Groove; the fourth, in the Groove next the former; 
the fifth, in the Corner of the ſemilunar Notch of the Ba- 
fis, at its Articulation with the Ulna; and the fixth, in the 
Extremity of the Ulna, near the Styloide Apo . 

Theſe particular Ligaments are almoſt covered by 
the great oblique Ligament, and are fixed as ſtrongly in it on 
one Side, as they are in the Bones on the other. LI hey are 
all very ſtrong, and their concave Sides, ſerving for Fræna to 
the Tendons of ſeveral Muſcles that paſs over them, are very 
ſmooth, and accompanied with thin mucilaginous Vaginæ. 

To theſe we may add the Ligamentary ons, with 
which ſeveral Muſcles are cover'd, and ſeparated. from each 
other, as by ſo many diſtin Septa ; which are all very thick 
and ſtrong, where they are inſerted in the Bones. One kind 
of them may be term'd-Ligamentary Bands, or muſcular Va- 
gine, the other Ligamentary Septa, or intermuſcular Ligaments. 

All the Bones of the Carpus, Metacarpus, and Fingers, are 
at thoſe Places, which I term'd 


' Cartilaginous Surfaces, in the Treatiſe of dry Bones: but in 


-added the Ligaments 


freſh Bones they are thicker, ſofter, and whiter, than in the 
Sceletoh. In adult Subjects, their Figure remains the ſame 
in both ; but it ch in the dry Bones of y Subjects, 
and in thoſe of Children it is quite different. "The Impreſ- 
ſions and Notches in which the mucilaginous Glands are 
ledged, are moſt ſenſible in the Cartilages of freſh Bones, be- 
cauſe of their "Thickneſs. 

. The Ligaments of the Carpus are very numerous. Some 
of them tie each Bone to one or two 3 Bones in 
the ſame Rank; and theſe are compoſed of a great Number of 
Filaments, but ſo very ſhort, as to allow theſe Bones only a 
ſmall Degree of Motion. Some of them tie the Bones of 
one Row to thoſe of the other ; which are likewiſe made up 
of many. Filaments, but not ſo ſhort as the former, and there- 
fore allow theſe Bones a more manifeſt Motion, as we ſee in 
bending the Wriſt. Laſtly, there are other Ligaments of the 
Carpus, by which the three firſt Bones of the firſt Row are 
connected to the Bones of the fore Arm; and to theſe may be 
by which the Bones of the ſecond Row 
are join'd to thoſe of the Metacarpus, and firſt Phalanx of the 


Thumb. | 


-the Articulation of the 


We have already deſcrid'd all the Ligaments belonging to 
Carpus, with the Bones of the fore 


Arm, except their Inſertions in the Carpus. The Styloide 


Ligament of the Radius is fixed round the neighbouring Tu- 


'berofity' of the Os Scaphoides. The Styloide Ligament of the 
Ulna is fixed firſt in the Os Cuneiforme, and then in the Os 
 Unciforme, from whence it is a little ſtretched over the fourth 


* 
* 
: 


nous Capſula, by which theſe Ligaments are lined. 


over, and cloſely united to the former 


ſerving, 
. * the ſame kind are found on the concave Side of the Carpus, 


| Befides all theſe ſmall ſhort Ligaments belonging to each 
the rough Surfaces of all the Bones, eſ- 


ally thoſe which form the Convexity of the Carpus, give 


igamentary Faſciculi, ſtretched 
Ligaments, and 
y, to ſtrengthen them. Some Faſciculi of 


to a great many 


but they are fewer in Number, and not ſo ſtrong. | 
There is r called the inner 


- tranſverſe Ligament of the Carpus. It was formerly called an 


a ſtrong tranſverſe 1 ſituated in the Palm 


is called the Cubit, which is either bended or exten 


Anatomiſt, his Contemporary, and was firſt pu 
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annular Ligament, and may ſtill very juſtly retain that Name 


in the Senſe already explain d, when I ſpoke of the L. 
v Phe Bones of the Metacarpus, beſides the ſh 2 
8, es ort Li 
by which they are tied to the ſecond Row of the Baerns 
, have ſeveral Rows, by which both their Baſes ande 
are connected together. Ihe Baſes of the third and out. 
Bones are not ſo cloſely tied as the reſt, and therefore the 
have a very ſenſible Motion, which, however, is greater in f. 
fourth than in the third. * 

The Heads of theſe Bones are firmly tied to each other by 
of the H; 
and fixed by diſtin Productions in the neighbouring p.m 
the Heads, in ſuch a manner, as to form in the Spaces g 
tween the Heads, as it were, perforated or chanel'd Bram 
through which the Tendons of the Flexor Muſcles of the Fin 
gers have a free P „and theſe Frena are alſo ſupports 
by aponeurotic Expanſions. 

Ihe firſt Phalanx of the Thumb is fixed to the Os Ta 
zium by ſhort Ligaments, which paſs obliquely over the ; 
ticulation. "The firſt Phalan of the other four Fingers 
joined to the Heads of the | at Bones, almoſt in f 
ſame manner, and by Ligaments like the former, which 2 
ſtrengthen'd by adhering to the tranſverſe Ligament. The 6 
cond Phalanx of the Thumb is joined to the firſt, by Li 
ments of the ſame kind. | 

The third Phalanx of the Thumb is joined to the ſecond 
the ſecond P of the other Fingers to the firſt, and d 
third to the ſecond, by lateral.Ligaments almoſt in the f@ 
manner as the Bones of the fore Arm to the Os Humeri; th 
is, theſe Ligaments ſpread from a Point fixed in the late 
Tubercles of the Heads of the Phalanges, and are inſedted | 
their other Extremity like Radii, in the Baſes of the neig 
bouring —_— 

The two firſt Phalanges.of each Finger have a very fi 
Ligamentary Vagina inſerted in the rough Lines or Nidgs 
their flat Sides. Theſe Yagine are lined with a mucilagin 
Membrane, which runs like a Tube, from one Phalanx tot 
other, over the Articulation. ſerve for Frena to 
Flexor Muſcles of the Fingers, the Tendons of which | 
through them. Winſlow. 

All theſe Bones would be uſeleſs, and an Incumbrance, The | 
they were not furniſh'd with Muſcles, in order to move us; bi 
in ſuch Directions, and for ſuch Purpoſes, as the Exige ; 
of Mankind may require. All theſe Muſcles are deſert 
and their Uſes are ſpecify'd, under their proper Names. 
ſhall therefore only, in this Place, give their Names, and 
Obſervations of Mr. Cowper, relative to them. 

Galen, Jacobus Sylvius, and Veſalius, deſcribe ſeven 8 
cles belonging to each Arm, that is, the 6A 


PECTORALIS, 
DeLTOIDES. 

TxREs MAJOR. 
LaTissIMmus Dosi. 
SUPRASPINATUS. 
INFRASPINATUS, and 
SUBSCAPULARIS. 


Arantius, in his Anatomical Obſervations, counts anotne 
Riolanus called, 


CoRACOBRACHIZUS. 
To which Julius Caſſerius Placentinus adds the 
TERES Minor 


By ſome reckoned as the eighth Muſcle of this Part, 
is therefore called Oc r Avus * RI PLACENTING 


| The MuscLes of the CuBiT. 
The lower Part of the Arm, from the Elbow to the 


hve Muſcles, which are the 


Bic ps. 

BRAchlxus IxTERNUS. 
GEMELLUS. 

BrRACHIZUs EXTERNUsS, and 
Anconzvus. 


Of the MuscLxs of the PAIM of the HAND: 


The antient Anatomiſts mention but one Muſcle 
to the Palm, which is the PALMARIs LONGUS © 

But . deſcribes the PALMARIs BREYP * 
nicated to him by TFoannes Bapti/ta Conant, e 


verda, in his Anatomy written in Spaniſb. | 
1 The MuscrEs of the roux FINGERS. 


The Muſcles of the four Fingers are divided wy 
and proper. The common Muſcles of the Fingen 
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a nie from the external or internal Protuberances of the Os Hu- 
e . 


d 
ty 4 "the Fingers ; they are the 
Per FORAT Us. : 


Per FORANS. 
LoMBRICALES, and 
kxrENsoR CoMmunts DictToRUM. 


The proper Muſcles of the Fingers are ſuch 2 have their 
innings diſtinct, and are inſerted, without any Subdiviſion, 
"to each reſpective Finger; as the 


InTEROSSEL, 
ExTENSOR INDICIS. 


1 AzpucToR Inpicts. 


eng ExtensoR Minimi Drertr:. 

Fin azpucroR MINIMI DIOoI TI. 

_ | Of the MuscLzs of the Taums. | 

"rar Authors diſa concerning the Number, Riſe, and Inſer- 
ie / Sons of the Muſcles of the Thumb; which may partly pro- 
13 «ed from that great Variety, which may be fo requently ob- 
in red in divers Subjects: They are the 

ch at | 

he F.exX0R TERTII INTERNODII, 8EU LonG1ss1MUs PoL- 
Li 


eis. ö 
Az8pucroR PoLLICIS. 


FL.exoR PRIMI ET SECUNDI Oss1s PoLLICts, 
AppucToR PoLLICis. 

ExTENSOR PRIMI INT ERNODII PoLLICIS. 

ExTENSOR SECUNDI INTERNoD1I Ossis PoLLictis. 
ExTENSOR TERTII INTERNoDII Oss1s PoLLicis. 


Of the MusCLEs of the WRISsT or Carpvus. 


Theſe are generally well deſcribed by moſt Authors, and re- 
we their Names from their Situation and Uſe. 


FizxxorR Carer RADIALIS. 
F.exorR Carer ULNARIs. 
ExrensoR CARPI RAPDIALIS. 
ExTensoR CaRei ULNARIS. 


Of the Musci xs of the Rapivs. 


The Radius is moved in common with the Ulna, or Cu- 
us; but beſides that, it hath alſo a proper Motion, in which 
Carpus, together with the Hand, is chiefly moved, or 
ed either upwards or downwards: And to this End there 
two forts of Muſcles ; of which ſome are called Prona- 
zr, or thoſe that turn it inwards, and the Palm of the Hand 
wWawards ; and others Supinatores, which turn it outwards, 
en! d the Palm of the Hand upwards. Theſe have their Names 
m their Figure and Uſe, and are, 


PRoNA TOR RADII TRREs. 

RoxA TOR RADI QUADRATUS, 
WPINATOR RADII Lox dus. 
WPINATOR RAPDII BRE VIS. 


For the Blood - veſſels of the ſuperior Extremities, ſee AR- 
M, and VEN E. And for the Nerves, ſee NRRvI. 
BRACHUNA. The ſame as AcRa1, which ſee. 
RACHYCEPHALI, peaxuxepanc?, from Bezxvs, ſhort, 
Mead, a Head. A kind of Fiſh, condemn'd by Oribaſius, 
u. Coll. Lib. 2. cap. 58. as of bad Juice, and a rank Smell. 
RACHYCHRO US, Beaxvxgie;, from Beaxuvs, ſhort, 
jms, Time. An Epithet of a Diſeaſe which continues 
it 2 ſhort Time. Galeni Def. Medice. 
RACHYLOGIA, Braxuaryie, from Beaxvs, ſhort, and 
„ Word or Sentence. A ſhort Sentence, ſuch as the 
ſtoriſms of Hippocrates. 
RAC A, Braysrrua, from Beaxvs, ſhort, and 
to breathe ; moſt frequently ſignifies a ſhort and ſmall Re- 
n, and one fetch'd by long Intervals, according to Galen, 
3 de Diff. Reſp. Cap. 8. Beaxumvocs is one who draws 


werte Refrigeration of the Body, and Extinction of the na- 
8 Het, Lib. 3. Epidem. Agr. 1. & 15. But, Lib. 1. 
* and Lib. 6. Epid. Sect. 2. Aph. q. Brgaxumves is a ſhort 
r at ſmall Intervals, or ſmall and frequent, and is 
d to Harsh. Galen, Lib. 3. de Diff. Reſp. Cap. 11. 
Or, or BRACHYPOTI, gęax VAI & 
Die from Bex, ſhort, ſmall, and Tolos, Drink. 
e inkers, Perſons in a Phrenſy are ſaid, Lib. 1. Prorrhet. 
| Maxuai)e, that is, to drink little and ſeldom. The 
0 Galen, Com. 3. in 3, Epid. are call'd PeaxuTo)o, which 
Rr to be 300 4 Bray y x) du νννν πτι , ſuch as 
bin ale at a, time, and at long Intervals,” — 
RS. have erroneouſly imagin d, that by this Word Hippo- 
ed into f. Ie to expreſs the Dread of Fluids, with which People 
gen u Vrophobia are ſeiz d. But it is plain, that he only 


ſubdividing themſelves, are inſerted into moſt, if 


Breath ſmall and rare, that is, by wr eva g from an 


means a Symptom very common in Fevers of the worſt kind; 
and which is neceſſarily bad, becauſe it prevents the Patient 
from taking ſufficient Quantities of diluting Liquors, which are 
of great Importance in the Cure of acute Diſeaſes; 

t ſeems not unlikely, that this Diſguſt at Fluids may ariſe 
from a Dryneſs, and conſequent Cloſure of the Mouths of the 
lacteal Veſſels, which prevents Liquors from entering into them. 
Hence Liquors ſwallow'd are a Burden in the inteſtinal Tube, 
and conſequently are nauſeated. | 

Upon this Subject, I remember a pretty Obſervation of a Phy- 
ſician of Reputation, communicated to me; which was, that he 
attended a Patient in a Fever, whom he imagin'd plentiful Di- 


luting would relieve ; but could not prevail on him to take any 


Fluids, ?till, at laſt, he offer d him ſome Oil of ſweet Almonds, 
which he took with Pleaſure, and would not be eaſy without 
taking it in large Quantities till he recover'd. If we conſider 
the Lacteals, in this Caſe, as obſtructed by extreme Dryneſs, 
and, at the ſame time, refle& upon the relaxing Nature of Oils, 
we may readily conceive why Oils ſhould be agreeable to this 
Patient, whilſt he could bear to drink nothing elle, 

BRACHYS. See BRR vis. 

BRACIUM. Copper. Rulandus. | 

BRACTEA, taaope, tauopuis, nt]|axw. The ſame as La- 
mina, a Plate, or thin Piece of Metal. Rulandus. | 

 BRADYPEPSIA, BH in, from Bgad'vs, flow, and 
u, to concoct. A flow, weak, and imperfect Concoction 
of Food. Gal. de Diff. Sympt. Cap. 4. 

BRADYS, Beads, flow. See Tarpus. | 

BRANCA, an Italian Word, ſignifying Foot. Hence the 
Acanthus is call'd Branca urſina, that is, Bear's-foot, from the 


| Reſemblance of its Leaves to the fore Feet of a Bear. Blancard. 


BRANCA LEONIS, or PES LEONIS. The ſame as 
ALCHIMILLA, which ſee. 

BRANCA URSINA, Germanica. See SPHONDYLIUM. 

BRANCHUS, gg, 79, a Defluxion of Humours upon 
the Fauces, being a Species of Catarrh, call'd by Cœlius Aure- 
lianus, Lib. 2. Tard. Paſſ. cap. 7. Raucitas, a Hoarſeneſs. 
Hence, Lib. 1. Epid. Bgayx9'is govai, and Brtyxodirale 
udd]e, Lib. de Aer. Loc. et Aqu. are Waters which very much 
diſpoſe to a Hoarſeneſs. Foeſius. 

BRANCHI, or BRANCHE, is alſo a Name for thoſe 
glandulous Tumors in the Fauces, which reſemble two Al- 
monds, and are accompany'd with a Difficulty of Spitting, and 
a troubleſome Reſpiration, Caftellus. | 

 BRANCIA, Glaſs. Rulandus. 

BRANTA, or BERNICLA. A kind of Gooſe in Eng- 
land and Scotland, which has been the Subject of many fabu- 
lous Stories; as that it grows on Trees, and hangs on the 
Trunk or Branches; or is generated of rotten Wood. It is 
deſcribed by Aldrov. Ornith. Lib. 19. Cap. 23. Its Fleſh is 
more unſavoury and rank, than of the common Gooſe, but 
is eſteem'd a Delicacy in the inland Parts of Scotland. 

BRASE. Coals. Rulandus. 

BRASILIA, Offic. Arbor Braſilia, Raii Hiſt. 2. 17 36. 
Park. Theat. 1644. Braſilium lignum, J. B. 1. 490. Braſi- 
lum lignum, Chab. 37. Lignum Brafilianum, Geoff, Tract. 

10. Mont. Exot. 8. Pſeuds ſanta lum rubrum, froe Arbor Braſi- 
ia, C. B. Pin. 393. birapitanga ſive Lignum rubrum, Piſon. 
(Ed. 1658.) 164. Jbirapitanga Braſilienſibus, Marcg. 101, 
Criſta pavonis Coronille folio tertia, frve Tinftoria maxima Bra- 
filiana, flore variegato o odoratiſſimo, ſiliqud aculeatd, lig- 
num Braſilium diftum ferens, Breyn. Prod. 2. 37. Etythoxy- 
lum Brafilianum ſpinoſum, foliit Acacia, Herm. Par. Bat. Prod. 
333. BRASIL WOOD. Dale. 5 | 

This is the Wood of a Tree call'd Pſeudoſantalum rubrum 
Brafiliz, C. B. P. It is uſed by Dyers in dying Red, as the 
yellow Bref Wood is for that Colour. Geeffroy. 

It is eold and dry, mitigates the Heat of Fevers, and is a Re- 
ſtringent and Strengthener, like the Wood of Sanders. Dale. 

BRASIUM. The fame as Byne,. which ſee. 

BRASMA, gesch, in Dioſcorides, Cap. 189. Lib. 2. is a 
light empty ſort of black Pepper, which is good for nothing. 
Jobn Bauhine aſſures us, that it is the ſanie with what is now 
obſerved to corrupt on the Plant, and never come to Matu- 


rity. ; 

ER ASMOS, geaoubg. The ſame as Copwons, © Fermenta- 
<« tion; for which a very antient Greek Author, Pharnuthus, 
is quoted. It is alſo call'd Ecbraſmus, hee. Caftellus. 

* BRASSATELLA, Braſſadelia., The fame as OrRHIo- 
GLOSSUM, or Adder's Tongue. Rulandus. | . 

BRASSICA. A Cabbage. A celebrated Plant among the 
Antients, and much in Uſe among the Moderns. 

The Garden Cabbage is agreeable to the Stomach, if it be 
eaten ſlightly boil'd ; for, after thorough Boiling, it binds the 
Belly; and much more, if it be twice boil'd, or boil'd in a Lixi- 
vium. The Summer Cabbage is more acrimonious and hurtful 


to the Stomach. What grows in Zgypt is not eatable, becauſe 


of its Bitternels. , | 
- Cabbage, 


. . =ͤͥv A er "RS 


| 
| 
| 


„ in Food, is good for Dulneſs of Sight and Trem- 
bling: Earen after Meabs, it prevents the miſchievous Confe- 
quences of Surfeiting and Dtunkenneſs. The tender Shoots 
are moſt le to the Stomach, but fuller of Acrimony, 
and mers diuretic; but, being put in Pickle, are hurtful to 
Storndch; and diſturb the Belly. The Juice of raw Cabbage, 
taken with Tris and Nitre, mollifies' the Belly; and, drank” in 
W ie; is good againſt che Bite of a Viper. Mix'd with the 


Meal of Fenugreek and Vinegar, it helps the Gout in the Feet 


and Joints; and is effectually apply'd to old and foul Ulcers. 
In by itſelf into the Noſtrils, it purges the Head ; arid, 
made into' a Peffary with Meal of Darnel, provokes the Cata- 
men. A Cataplaſm of the Leaves, either alone or bruiſed 
with Polenta, is effectual againſt all kinds of Inflammations, 
cedemaroids Swellings, and Eryſipelas ; and cures the Epinycti- 
des arid Lepra. The Leaves, applied with Salt, caufe a Car- 
buncle to break, and reftrain the Falling-off of the Hairs of 
the Head. The fame boil'd, and mix'd with Honey, ſtop the 
ws bales” and, eaten raw with Vinegar, -relieve 
| thoſe who labour under fplenetic Diſorders : Chew'd in the 
Mouth, fo as that the Juice be ſwallow'd, they reſtore a loſt 
Voice. A Decoction of Cabbage, drank, looſens the Belly, and 
rovokes the Menſes. The Flowers, uſed in a Peſſary after 
hild-birth, prevent Conception. The Seed, eſpecially what 
grows in Egypt, being drank, expels Worms; and is an Ingre- 
dient in theriacal Antidotes. It alſo clears the Face of Freckles. 
The green Stalks, burnt, with the Roots, and then mix'd up 
with old Swine's Fat, and applied, mitigate inveterate Pains of 
the Sides. Dinſcerides, Lib. 2. Cap. 146. | 
Wild Cabbage grows, for the moſt part, in craggy Places, 
and by the Sea-fide. It is like the Garden Kind, only whiter, 
more hairy, and bitter. The tender Buds, boiPd in a Lixi- 
vium, are not 2 to the Palate. 


A Cataplaſm of the Leaves lutinates Wounds, and dif- 
cufſes dematous Tumors laem, Cap. 


— 


147. ; 
i would require a long Time to fpeak all that has been faid 
in Praiſe of Cabbage. Chryſeppus the Phyſician wrote a Volume 


on this Subject, which he digeſted under general Heads and 
Sections, according to the different Parts of the human 1 | 


and Dieuthes has written another: But, before them all, Pyt 
geras and Cato were no leſs liberal of their Encomiums on Cab- 
bage: The Opinion of Cate concerning its Virtues deſerves 


to be 7 repreſented; and the rather, that we may know what - 


ſort of 
gether. | 
The moſt antient Greeks made three Species of Cabbage: 
As, firſt, the curled, which they call'd Selinas, from the Re- 
ſemblance of its Leaves to thoſe of Apium. This Kind is 
friendly to the Stomach, and gently mollifies the Belly. An- 
ofher Gecies was the ſmooth, ſhooting forth broad Leaves from 


hyſic the Roman People uſed for fix hundred Years to- 


its Stalk, whence it was call'd by ſome Caulades: It was of no 


Uſe in Medicine. The third was properly call'd Crambe, which 

produced thinner Leaves, plain, and growing very thick toge- 

ther: This is of a bitter Taſte, but of great Virtues. Cato 

moſt approves of the curled; next to which he prefers the 
 ſmosth, with the large Leaves, and great Stalk. 


He tells us, that it is effectüal for Pains of the Head, Dim- 


neſs of Sight, and Scintillations of the Eyes ; for the Spleen, 
Stomach, and Pracordia, if it be taken in the Morning raw, 


in Vinegar and Honey, mix'd up with Coriander, Rue, Mint, 


and the Root'of Laſer, to the RR a Quartet of a Pint: 
That there is ſo great a Virtue in this 


Strength. It may be ſupp'd after it is bruiſed, with theſe Sim- 
ples, or taken out of the Liquor and eaten, Mix'd with Rue, 


Coriander, a little Salt, and Barley-meal, it makes a Cataplaſm . 


for the Gout. A Decoction of it in Water wonderfully N 


the Netves and Joints; and is an effectual Fomentation for 


Wounds, whether recent or old; and even for a Carcinoma, 


which can be cured by no other Medicine. He firft orders the. 
Part to be fomented with the warm Decoction, and the Herb 
to be bruiſed and applied twice in a Day ; and by the ſame Me-. 


thod are hollow Fiftulas incarn'd, and Tumors diſcufs'd. Boil'd 


Cabbage, plentifully eaten faſting, with Oil and Salt, relieves 


under Want of Sleep : Twice boil'd, and eaten with Oil, Salt, 
Cumin, and Polenta, it eaſes the Gripes ; if eaten without 
Bread, it will have the more Effect. Among other Virtues, 
drank in black Wine, it purges Bile. The very Urine of one 
that uſually cats Cabbage, velng kept a while, and heated, is a 
Remedy for the Nerves. I will expreſs the Author's Mind in 
his own Words, which ate as follow : If you waſh little 
« Boys with that Urine, they will never grow weak.” He 
alſo adviſes the Juice of Cabbage, in Wine; to be inſtil'd warm 
into the Ears, and aſſures it to be good for Dulneſs of Hearing; 
and ſays, moreover, that it cures the Impetigo without ulce- 
rating the Parts. 80 far Cato, for whoſe fake it is fit that I 


ſh ſubjoin the Opinions of the Greeks, which 1 ſhall: do 
only in thoſe Things which he has omitted. They hold it, if par- 


Enemy to Vines; That taken firſt at Meals, i 
Drunkenneſs; if laſt, Surfeits : That, eaten as F 00d, it 

_ duces much to Clearneſs of Sight; but is much more cfg, 
if only the Corners of the 1 — be touch d with the ra 


who labour under the Colic or Dyſentery. - He judoes 
to be good in the Teneſmus and Affection the Kid * 
to procure Plenty of Milk to Women in Child-bed who eat 
and to provoke the Menſes. The Stalks, eaten raw 4 
the dead Foetus. Apolledorus adviſes the Drinking of the Seed d 


Juice, againſt the Poiſon of Muſhrooms I Fungi]. Philip, 
for the Opifthotonucr. I find alſo, that ſome have been frees 


Honey, and Pepper; and Inflations of the Stomach have bern 


it to the Joints affected with the Gout ; and an Application 
thereof cures alſo the EpinyRides, or any other ſpreading cutz 


is anointed therewith : The ſame, with round Alum and Vine- 


edicine, that the very 
Perſon who. bruiſes the Ingredients will feel an Increaſe of 


BRA 
bell d. to be a Cholagopue, alid to looſen the Ben * 
tuo Boilings, to be Going: That ie refifts Wine! 5," ae 
t Prevents / 


mix'd with Attic Honey: I hat it is a Food of ve 45 
coQion, and cleanſes and quickens the Senſes. The Dich 
of Eraſſtratus,” with one Voice, aflert, that there is now... 


Palſies, and Tremblings, and peg g of Blood. #7; | 
orders it, after two Boilings, with Salt, to be * bs 


tons of the Kidneys, and 


recommends. the Juice in Goats Milk, with Salt and Honey, 


from the Gout by eating it, and drinking the Decoction 

it is preſcribed for the Cardiac Pan 2d the Epilepl — 
alſo for Diſorders of the Spleen, in White - wine, for forty Days, 
The raw Juice of the Root is order'd to be gargarized, and 
drank, for the Jaundice, and in a Phrenſy. F or the Hin | 
it is preſcribed to be drank in Vinegar, with Coriander, Dj 


relieved by anointing it with the ſame. The Decoction 
with Barley-meal, or the Juice in Vinegar, or with Fenugree 
heal the- Bites of Serperits, and old ſordid. Ulcers. Some apply 


neous Affection; alſo a ſudden Dimneſs [Caligine!], which it 
alſo helps, if eaten with Vinegar. The ſimple Juice takes of 
the livid Marks of Blows in the Face, or any other Part, if it 


gar, cures the Lepra and Pſora ; it prevents alſo the Falling-of 
of the Hair. Epicharmus aſſerts, that an Application of it i 
very effectual in Diſeaſes of the Pudenda ; and that its Virtue 
is increaſed by mixing it with Bean-meal. Mix'd with Rue, it 
cures Convulſions; and, taken with the Seeds of Rue, it all 
the Heat of burning Fevers, helps Diſorders of the 
and expels the After-birth. The Powder of the dried Lead 
cures the Bites of the Shrew-mouſe. 
2 hoe ot Gong eve Gn OY 
young ts, ing) ; tho? are of nd 
62 in Medicine, are difficult of — Fray D 
the Kidneys. We ought alſo to take Notice, that the Li "Be 
of boil'd e, ſo much commended for its manifold Ui Cit up 
fulneſs, ſtinks when pour'd upon the Ground. The Aſbes d und tl 
burnt Cabbage-ſtalks are reckon'd among Cauſtics ; and, miri with 
with very old Fat, help the Sciatica, With Laſer and J ink 
gar they ſerve as a Pſilothrum, to prevent the Growth of Hi 
after they have been pull'd out. Drank in heated Oil, or i 
Water wherein they alone have been boil'd, they are effcdti 
in Convulſions, inward Ruptures, and Bruiſes by Falls. 
Are there, then, no ill Properties belonging to Cabbage! 
Yes, theſe ſame Authors acknowledge, that it gives a Peri 
a rank Breath, is hurtful to the Teeth and Gums; and in 5g 
they will not eat it, on account of its Bitterneſs. 
ato is very diffuſe in his Praiſes of the wild Cabbage, ab 
affirms, that the Powder of the dried Plant, made into an Ef 
rhine, or the Smell of it alone, taken up the Noftrils, cures; 
Defects, and amends the ill Scent therein. Some call this fi 
Rock Cabbage, and ſay, that it is a great Enemy to Wi 
that the Vine avoids it above all things, arid, if it cannot f 
rid of it, dies; It has two ſmall round ſmooth Leaves, 4 
is much like the Garden Colewort, but whiter and more ht 
Chry/ippus recommends it for Inflations, and melancholy N 
orders; alſo for recent Wounds, being applied with Hoe 
and not taken off before the ſeventh Day : For ſtrumous dur 
ings and Fiſtulas, he orders it to be bruiſed in Water. Ou 
affirm, that it checks the Progreſs of 1 "n 
they call Nome ; conſumes Excreſcericts, and ſtnooths the» 
from Seams and Scars; that being chew'd, or the Decora! 
it gargaciz"d with Honey, it Ulcers of the Mouth, 4 
ions of the Tonfils ; and that three Parts of id n 
with two Parts of Alum, in ftrong Vinegar, cure the 3% 
and inveterate Lepra, if anointed therewith. ZEpicharm 
have the-Application of it a ſufficient Cure for the Bite 
mad Dog; but it is more effectual with Laſer and fifong 1 
gar It is alſo faid to kill Dogs, if given to them u 
he Seed, roaſted, is a Remedy apainſt the Venom of Pete 
and the poiſonous Effect of Muthrooins, and Bulls 105 
The boil'd Leaves are given in Food for Diſorders of def 
and are applied crude, with Sulphur and Nitre, by 1225 ; 
taplaſin, to the affedted Part, with good Succeß; i Wl 
Hardneſs of the Breafts. The Aſhes of the Root cure ** 
ing of the Uvula, by touching it; and,” made into 2 Ei 
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| .;repreſs''the Purotides, and heal the Bites of Serpents, to remove that Species of Dimneſs which ariſes from a ſuper3 
, in (TR add one great and wonderful Argument for the fluous Humidity; It loſes much of its noxious and hurtful Qua- 

a Virtues of Cabbage, which is, That if all your Veſſels, uſed for lity, by being boiP4 with fat Fleſh. Its Seeds, applied to the 
N Püng; have contracted a Cruſt or Foulneſs on the Inſide, genital Parts, by a certain peculiar occult Quality, corrupt the 
N doch 2 124 you know not how to remove it, Cab- ſeminal Juices, and hinder Women from conceiving; they are 
n 15 boifd in your Veſſels ſhall effectually ſcour it off, and alſo prejudicial to the Lungs. It is reported, that Cabbage is, 
5 wave them clem. E eee Aar 4, + of all other Foods, the moſt proper for preventing Intoxication 
'The Lapſana is a Species of wild Cabbage, a Foot high, with by Liquors ; and that its Juice, exhibited in Honey, wonder- 
8 un Leaves, and very much reſembling the Napus, but that it fully reſtores the Voice when loſt or diſorder'd. If applied to 
* u whiter Flower. It is eaten in Food, and gently mollifies Wounds, it eonglutinates them; and cures malignant Ulcers; 
lo F | and ſcirrhous Inflammations. Simeon Sethi, —_ 

fo 28 Cabbage purges with more Violence than any of the From theſe Obſervations of the Antients it is obvious, that in 
nd : It is dreſs*d with fat Fleſh-meats on account of its Acri- Cabbage we are to conſider two kinds of Subſtances, on which 


it, gony, and is very offenſive to the Stomach. Pliny, Lib. 20. the different Effects produced by it depend: The one is a ſolid 
«| renne. | and terreſtrial Principle, from which it derives its drying, aſtrin- 
ſh | twice boil'd, if it be eaten, binds the Belly; but gent, and obſtructing Qualities, and its Tendency to generate 


br (ubbage once, and not much, boil'd, and then taken in Oil, depraved and melancholic Juices. The other is its Juice, to 
or Salt, is rather looſening than binding; and the Juice which its abſtergent, opening, and deobſtruent Virtues are to 


” —1 is alſo more purgative than that of Lentils: But the be aſeribed. This Doctrine is alſo inculeated by the Schola i, 
ind Jroſſca marina, or Sea Cabbage, is more manifeſtly of a purg- Salernitana, C. 57. in theſe Words: kg 
ind je Quality, which may be known by its ſaltiſh and bitter Taſte, 4408 
ys. p Erinet, Lib. 1. Cap. 74- - Jus Caulis ſolvit, cujus Subſtantia ſtringit: | # | 
nd Cabbage is of a drying Quality, whether eaten or outwardly | 1 | 1 
* bed, without any manifeſt Acrimony ; for which Reaſon it But as the Sentiments of Dr, Hofman will, in all Probability; 40 
weclutinates Wounds, and cures malignant Ulcers, and Tu- be of greater Weight with the. preſent Age, I ſhall here give urs 
* rs which are difficult to be diſcuſs'd. It has alſo ſomewhat of his Opinion of Cabbage, in a Tranſlation of his own Words. Wit 
Lieterfive Property, by which it heals the Lepra. The Seed, Common red Cabbage, ſays he, is evidently poſſeſs'd of a MJ 
7 wecially what grows in Zgypr, being drank, deſtroys Worms, medicinal Quality; and abounds with a Juice, which, by its * 
poly 1 of burnt Stalks are a Cauſtic; and, mix'd with nitrous, ſweet, emollient, laxative, aperitive, attenuating, and 1881 
tion Fit, are effectual in removing an inveterate Pain in the Sides. ſtimulating Qualities, promotes thoſe Excretions which are ab- wil 
ut x wild Cabbage is ſtronger than the Garden Kind upon all ſolutely neceſſary to the Preſervation of Health. For this Rea- 1 
ch i xounts, and 1s therefore not to be taken inwardly without ſon it is not only a Preſervative againſt Diſeaſes, eſpecially of | 
aH. dem, Lib. 7. Cap. 3. the chronical Kind, but alſo contributes very conſiderably to Al 
if it ie Juice of Cabbage has fomewhat of a purgative Quality, their Cure. Bartholine, in Libr. de Medicina Danorum Domeſt. f 7 | 
in- kw, according to the common Notion of Dryers, it ſhould Diſſert. 1. extols Cabbage in theſe Words : The common vl 
gf ther bind, than diſpoſe to Excretion. Cabbage is, indeed, as ** Cabbage of the Country- people is juſtly preferable to other * 
it is wh a Dryer as Lentils, and therefore dulls the Sight, except ** Pot-herbs, ſince, both raw and boil'd, it is poſſeſs'd of ſuch 17 | 
irtue De be preternaturally moiſt, However, it is not ſo whol- ** falutary Qualities, as to prevent Occaſions for the Medicines 1 | 
a v4 


ne Green as Lettuce, but contains a bad and ſtinking Juice. 
gut, Med. Coll. Lib. 2. Cap. 5. | 
The fame Author recommends a Decoction of the Root of 
lage as a Diuretic and Emmenagogue. Synopſ. Lib. 1. 
22. 


{Wy of preparing Ca AOR, quoted by Oribaſius, from 
Maditheas — 5 


Crt up 2 Cabbage with a very ſharp Knife; then waſh it, 
ind throw away the Waser. After this, pound the ſame 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Rue and Coriander; then 
ſprinkle it well with Oxymel, and throw over it ſome fine 


* 


K the Cabbage be firſt mactrated in plenty of Water; then 
nato hot Water; and boil'd till it be much waſted, 
done, the Water muſt be all thrown away, and Oil 


WVeſſcl It is to be eaten alone cold, or with other Food, 
— only, but every Day in the Morning, for many 
ine, leſt it ſhould do more Harm than Good. Oribaf. 


. , 
Te..." . my " | 
. 12 


Sethi, an Author amongſt che lower Greeks, and 


. 


Wt, And — the Kerr wn rightful * — 


| Rel is binding z for which Reaſon, when we intend to 


wt fot Come time, hd add freſh Water to it immediate- 

i alter it las been thus boil'd, it is to be uſed without - 
iel te the Air, er put in cold Water to cool it. Its © 
2 ore frejudicial' 8 Summer than in the Winter 


Medicines in phthiſical and ſcorbutical 
tit: Let them boil together, and then be put ind 


r; but not much of it muſt be taken at a 


we pour out the Water in wich che Cabbage ing. Its Juice, uſed for ordinary 
ine An. - Remedy the'Scurvy ; and this was, in all Probability, the 


*© uſed in the Shops. For this Reaſon, when a certain foreign 
«© Phyſician came into Denmark with a Deſign to ſettle, and 
„ ſaw the Gardens of the Country-people ſo well ftock'd with 
Cabbage, he, with good Reaſon, prognoſticated ſmall En- 
„ couragement for himſelf in that Part of the World. It keeps 


< the Belly in an eaſy and ſoluble State, and a Decoction of 


„ the Tops of its tender Shoots diſcharges ſuch an incredible 
«© Quantity of Bile and Phlegm, that no Medicine proves a 
“, quicker, a ſafer, or a more efficacious Purge, Hellebore and 
6 — not excepted. In the Shoots of the common 
red Cabbage, cut longitudinally, when the Autumn is pretty 
far advanced, there is a Juice whoſe Taſte reſembles that of 
Honey or Manna, which flows from them when laid in a cool 
Place for ſome time, and which I have often experienced to be 
of a purgati ve Quality. It is a bad Method of preparing Cab- 
bage, firſt to boil it for ſome time, and pour out the Water; 
and then to boil it again with 'freſh Water; ſince, by this 
means, its ſalutary and medicinal Juice is in a great -meaſure 
loſt. For this very Reaſon I cannot help commenting the Me- 
thod of preparing it uſed by the Inhabitants of W-Aobalia, and 
the Duchy of Brunſwick ; for they do not throw the 
Broth, which is impregnated with the more noble and 


Virtues of the Plant; but, adding Salt and Fat to it, prepare it 


in ſuch a manner, as that it becomes not only iert to the 
Taſte, but wholſome and ſalutary to the Conftitution. - Of 
the Tops of rei Cabbage, Water-creſſes, Ground-ivy, Spinage, 


. Aſparagus, Succory- root; and Dead-nettle, boil'd in Beef or 
ro 


Capon Broth, a Food is prepared, far preferable: to al other 

Pra ſtantia dic. Domeſtic. 1 5 | PR, 
The Juice of Cabbage is of ſuch a Nature as not only to 

afford a ſufficient Supply of Nouriſhment to the Body, but alſo 

to correct the àcrid Salts of the Juices, allay the Acrimony of 

the Blood, "cleanſe the Inteſtines, and ſcour the Kidneys. For 

this Reaſon, Cabbage i ly os in Diſorders of the 

e 


is 
© Breaſt; if baked in a cloſe Veſlel in an , 2 or 
this means it will, in 


Honey to it, after it is taken out; for 
the Space of half an Hour, become a Jelly, or thick Juice, 


bat about che Tear 10/0. writes thus of Cabbage. Which, uſed us à Lambative; i of ſingular Efficacy in dry 
Coughs, excotiated Fauces in old Men, and Caſes where à pu- 
| rulent Matter is expeQorated. A Decoction of Cabbage, with 
. Its Juice is purgative; but the Sabſtance of the Cab- an Addition of *Raifins, is uſed by Preachers and Pleaders in 

: - Hoarſenefs, and Defects of Voice, —— from too long Speak - 


proves an excellent 
Reaſon 'why the foreign Phyſician, mention'd by Bartholinte, 


promiſed kfmſelf 40 poor Encouragement in Detniark,” where 


the Scurvy is endemial, when he faw their Gardens fo well 


u rohes Urne, kills Worms, and removes the bal ſtored with'this'Phnt. The #alians put the yourig Tops of the 


e den ailing! from! a Suri of Wine, Tt is ſaid" to 


 Braffica fimbridte, or Boot-cole,” inte their Sallajs; in order to 
a, | Sh of found Eyes dim; and, on the other and, bender te Bad foluble, and provoke Urine, "Kent 
| * 10 Win NA b 


. 


1 


iſorders. Hoffman de 
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vs an Account bf a dropſical Patient, hd, aſter deſpairing of 
Relief from the Phyſicians, was at laſt happily cured by a 
Quack, by means.of infuſed in Wine, with proper 
Corrediars. The Plant itſelf, a little boil'd, with an Addition 
of Lemon: juice, und new Butter, is an excellent Remedy in 
phthiſical and heQic Diſorders: . The red Cabbage is preferable 
to the white, in where the Body is afMicted with Ulcers, 
ſince, in ſuch Conſtitutions, the white ſoon aſſumes a putrid 


Quality, and becomes fetid. I am of Opinion, that the mo- 
"des 


| ſe of it may, in ſome Caſes, produce falutary Effects; 

t can't perſuade myſelf to believe, that large 8 of it, 
frequently taken, ; ſupply the Body with laudable nutritious 
Juices... Where Urine is to be provoked, or the Body render'd 
ſoluble, it, by its ſtimulating Muriatic Acid, proves effectual, 
with ſuch as are not accuſtom'd to take Phyſic. Many People, 
eſpecially in Poland, uſe pickled for diſſipating the 
Remains of a Debauch, which Intention they find it anſwers 
very well. Beſides, it has been obſerved, that the Pickle of 
Cabbage plentifully drank, by the Country- people, has removed 
continued Fevers, cured Dropſies, and carried off the moſt ob- 
ſtinate Tertian Agues. When _ wow 7 17 * 
with F ſucceſsfully app taplaſms of pic 
bage nk — TH. Pickle of Cabbage is ſaid to be 
very effectual in Burns, Gangrenes, and the Beginnings of 
LOTS in- the Fauces, where the Intention is to re- 
frigerate and repel, eſpecially with an Addition of Lemon-juice. 
Nor is unpickled Cabbage leſs _ for 2 exter 2 

les, it refrigerates, repels, opens, and deterges. us 
Nis 14 Velicatories are taken off, to apply the Leaves 
of white Cabbage, anointed with Butter ; but ought to be 
removed every two Hours. According to E „ they may 
alſo be very propetly laid upon Iſſues, in order to carry on the 
Diſc of the Matter, and prevent Conſolidation. Nurſes 
alſo apply the Leaves of Cabbage to their Breaſts, in order to 
prevent Coagulations of their Milk, and hinder it from being 
accumulated in too large a Quantity. Some apply them to 
Abſceſſes of the Breaſt, in order to prevent Inflammations, and 
promote the Conſolidation of the Ulcer. The Country-people, 
in order to cleanſe Wounds and Ulcers, either pour the Juice 
of Cabbage into them, or lay its Leaves bruiſed to them. Some 
uſe red Cabbage-leaves, after having ſtripp'd off the outer Skin 
and Ridges, by way of Plaiſter, in inflamed Wounds, and 
itchy . The ons — 2 argt_ 09> in 
peſtilential Diſorders, ucceſsfully app or the Matura- 
tion of Ulcers and 88 Diemerb. de Peſte. Tbe Leaves, 
boil'd up into a Cataplaſm, with Butter, maturate and break 
Impoſtumations. It is ſaid, that when the Achors of Chil- 
dren are repel'd, the Leaves of the Braſſica Capitata, ap- 
plied to them, never fail to make the Di of the Matter 
return, Simon Pauli tells us, that he himſelt knew a certain 
Girl, who, in the Space of fourteen Days, had an incredible 
Number of Warts taken off one of her Hands, by anointing 
them with the Juice of which ſhe allow'd to dry on 
them. In feveriſh Heats the Leaves are applied to the Soles of 
the Feet, with Salt, inſtead of Veſicatories. Etmuller informs 
us, that an antipleuritic Ointment is prepar'd of the Root of 
Cabbage, mix d with Clove-gilly-flowers and Honey. Bartho- 
letus gives Directions with d to the Method of uſing it in 
Pleurifies, and affirms, that he has known many reſtored by its 
means, without the Concurrence of Veneſection. Others 
make it thus: | 1 


| Take freſh Hogs-lard, and Cabbage-juice, each two Ounces 3 
and of Cumin-ſeed, three Drams. Mix up into the Form 
of an Ointment, to be applied to the Part affected. Er- 
MULLER, 3 s, ; 


The Efficacy of Cabbage, ſo much extol'd by the Antients 
in arthritic Pains, was happily 8 by a certain ſtroll- 
ing Quack in Halland, by whoſe Preſcriptions many were ſen- 
ſibly relieved from the moſt racking arthritic Pains and Swell- 
A nees. The Leaves of red 


.Ca for this Pu * 
Ulk te the Parts del Some uſe them anointed with 


and ſcarbutic Caſes : If they cannot be had, Turnep-ſeeds are 


_— Syrupus raja r 5 In harmacop. entora- 
_ $enſis, is made of 2 Ha of that Plant mixed up with $0- 
- gar, and is highly recommended in Diſorders of the Breaſt, 
- gipecially Coughs and Aſthmas. The Lohoch ds caulilus Ger- 


account for it, from its ſweet and diſcutient Juice. WI 


Fervor, but alſo make à Revulſion from the ſuperio' l 
Ing the Head from the offenſive Matter; and that n 


donii in the Pharmacop. Auguftana; and Antwety, iz 

of the Juice of red d — — Rar dy 
and is highly extol'd in Hoarſeneſs, and in Coughs, hi? 
ariſe from Cold. The fame Medicine is, by Meſue, Prepar' 
of the Juice of the Cabbage, with Sapa and oney, (ib. 
bage is a flatulent Species of Food, and of hard Digeſtion 

for which Reaſon it is a good, as well as an antient Fam, 
to boil it with fat Fleſh,” that it may become tender, and ry 
ly digeſted, and to eat it With groſs-pounded Pepper, in order 
to prevent Flatulencies. That Cabbage is of a hard Subſtance 
is obvious from its being render'd more ſweet and tender by 
Froſts, and nipping' Colds ; for tis probable, that itz abit. 
preſſed and conſtricted Fibres are by the penetrating Cold ſo 
chang'd and alter'd, as to become ſofter when boil'd, ani 
conſequently more _ digeſted by the Stomach. Wich te 
gard to the Method of preparing Cabbage, I ſhall here g. 

the Advice of Bruyerinus. © I muſt, ſays be, expoſe an f. 
„ ror which is no leſs common, than pernicious, in — 


e 
Cabbage. Moſt People, in conſequence of the G 
<< of the Cooks, eat it after it has 
c cumſtance which does not a little diminiſh both its 
* Tafte, and ſalutary Qualities. But I obſerve, that thoſe 
<6 who have a more polite and elegant Turn, order their Cab- 
<< bage to be gently boil'd, put into Diſhes, and ſeaſon's win 
<« Salt and Oil, by which Method aſſume a beautify 
<< green Colour, become grateful to the Taſte, and proper 
« Kerping the Body foluble. This Circumſtzace Gg f. 
<< to be forgot by thoſe who are Lovers of Cabbage.” The 
Antients boil'd their Cabbage with Nitre, which render d 
at once more grateful to the Palate, and more agteeable to th 
* Hence Martial, L. 13. Epigr. 17. gives the following 
Advice. 1 


Ne tibi pallentes moveant fuſtidia caules, 
Nitratd viridis Braſſica fiet aqud. 


Among the Antients it ſeems to have been a Tradition 
commonly receiv d, that Cabbage not only carried off f 
troubleſome Conſ of a Surfeit, but alſo guarded again 
Intoxication, if eat before a Drinking-match was undertake 
For this Reaſon, the Egyptians were eſteem'd a debauch'd u 
intemperate People, becauſe they uſed previouſly to eat bal 
Cabbage, that they might indulge themſelves the more fre 
and — over the ſocial Bowl. The Seeds of t 
Cabbage were alſo previouſly taken by many, with a View 
prevent Intoxication. Beſides, the Antipatby between the (4 
bage and Vines was believ'd to be ſo great, that the ht 
yielded a poor and weak Wine, if the former happen'd top 
near them. See then. L. 1. C. 25. Alex. Trallian, 
C. 10. Pallad. R. R. L. 9. C. 5. This Aud 
they accounted for, by a Fable almoſt too ridiculou 
mention'd, They affirm'd, that the Cabbage ſprung fv 
Tear ſhed by Lycurgus ; for, ſaid they, when Bacchu, le 
afraid of ' Lycurgus, enter'd into the Sea, L 1 
mean time, begirt with the pliant Branches of the Vine, du 
a Tear, from which the Cabbage roſe ; and ever fince tht 
was an Antipathy betwixt the Vine and the Cabbage ; for, 


they, when the Vine and Ca happen to near e 
other, the C itſelf — — of 
the Twigs of the Vine to do ſo. affirm'd ali, that 


Conſequence of this Antipathy, when the Uvula or Colun 
la was too much by a Defluxion of Humoun, 
Juice of raw Cabbage applied to the Head drew it back. II 
maintain'd in like manner, that if Cabbage and Vines 
planted near each other, the ſpringing Shoots of the Vi 
when beginning to approach the „ ceiſed to 0 
forth in their former Direction, but were turned backW 
as if they had been conſcious of the mutual Antipatly 
tween themſelves and the Cabbage. In like manner 
faid, that when the leaſt Quantity of Wine was pour' 
on Cabbage when it was boiling, it would after that ben 
1 2 8 of being boil'd, and have its Colour ſpoil d. v! 
12. 2417. ' Ferret 4: of + 07 
© Ariftatle, L. 3. Prob. 17. ſtarts the Queſtion, why Gn 
removes the Conſequences of hard Drinking; and feen 


what he advances: on this Head is conſonant to #1 1 
and good Senſe, or not, tis yet certain, that aqueom t 
poſſeſſed of an abſt ity.' as the Juice of Cay 


t 
not only dilute the — — and ally 


inferior Parts, and conſequently: carry off a Crapuls, bf 


eaten previouſly to a Debauch, dilutes the ſpiritugus | 
drank, and blunts their Strengt ſo as to make thetp's 
powerfully on My: ou iſe do. _ Tr 
convinces us, that the Efficacy of Cabbage 1s not 1. 
.this reſpe&, as entirely to prevent the Eifeds of in, 


Drinking. $7 119 . 
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As for the innate Antipathy between the Vine and the 
„ ſome of the Moderns have endeavour'd to account 

fr it tom the Nature of theſe two Plants, by ſaying, that 
der are both ſo fond of nutritive Juice, as greedily to ſuck 
up the Moifture of the Earth; from which it happens, that 
when they are planted in the Neighbourhood of each other, 
the one muſt languiſh and decay, becauſe the other robs it of 
+ ſufficient Supply of Moiſture, Levin, Lemn. Mir. L. 2. 
C 52. L. 4. C. 10. And Baco. H. N. Cent. 5. Exp. 479, 


611 Account bowever ingenious, labo d ibl 
ingenious, labours under a terrible 
Dladvantage, which is, that it is contradicted by Experience, 
fnce we find, that Cabbages thrive no-where better than among 
young Vines, which in their 'T urn thrive as well as if there 
ys no Cabbage near them. See Eph. N. C. D. 2. a. 7. 
* | 
" The ſeveral Species of Cabbage beſt known, and moſt uſed, 
ae the following. | 

BRASSICA SATIVA, Caulis, Offic. Braſſica capitata 
abs, or white Cabbage Cole. Ger. 244. Emac. 312. C. 
N Pin. 111. J. B. 2. 826. Chab. 268. Raii Hiſt. 1. 794. 
Tourn. Inſt. 219. Elem. Bot. 188. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 21. 
Hit. Oxon. 2. 206. Braffica capitata, Park. Theat. 268. 
Brafſca capitata vulgaris, Park. Parad, 503. WHITE 
ea and 5 2 ys 

This Species of is among ermans moſt fre- 
quently Ved. for Food; and of it they make their celebrated 
pickled Cabbage, called Saver Kraut, of which Gæſner ſays, that 
if Cato had only taſted it, he would have pray d, Totum ut ſe 
uren Dii Palatum, that the Gods would convert every Part 
of him into the moſt exquiſite Organs of Taſte, that he might 
"ale himſelf with ſo delicious Food. | | 

ICA CAPITATA RUBRA, Offc. Ger. 245. 
Emac. 313. J. B. 2. 831. Chab. 270. C. B. Pin. 111. Raii 
fil. 1. 794. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 207. Park. Parad. 204. Tourn. 
loft, 219. Elem. Bot. 188. rh. Ind. A. 2. 10. RED 
CABBAGE. Dale. + 

This Species of Cabbage is cultivated in Gardens, and its 
Leaves are only uſed, a ion of which, ſweeten'd with a 
little Sugar, and drank at medicinal Hours, is an excellent 
Medicine for promoting a Diſcharge of the purulent Matter in 
Empyemas by Urine. Dale from Etmul. | 
I hears the Winter better than moſt others; and is for me- 
dcinal Purpoſes eſteem'd preferable to the white; for which 
_ it is uſed in the Preparation of Syrups and Lo- 

CAULIS RUBRA, Offic. Braſſica rubra, C. B. Pin. 111. 
Ger, 244. Emac. 312. Tourn. Inſt. 219. Braſſica rubra 
wupgaris, J. B. 2. 831. Chab. 270. Raii Hitt. 1. 796. 25 

a /ativa rubra aperta levis, Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 207. RE 
(ULEWORTS.  . | 

This Plant is. cultivated in Gardens, and its Leaves are 
ay in Uſe, a Decoction of which, ſweeten'd with Sugar, is 
celebrated Remedy in Aſthmas. Dale from Riverius. 

This Species of Cabbage bears the Cold of the Winter very 
ell In the Kitchens tis principally uſed in the Winter Sea- 
0, after it is expoſed to the Froſt. In the Beginning of the 
rng the Tops of its Shoots are by many thought a choice 
Wedient in their Sallads. 

\ BRASSICA SABAUDA, Offic. Ger. 247. Emac. 315. 
uk. Parad. 504. Braſſica alba, capite longo, non penitus 
uſa, C. B. Pin 111. Tourn. Inſt, 219. Elem. Bot. 188. 
ul. Oxon. 2. 207. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 11. Braſſica Italica 
mein BONE fo albo, J. B. 2. 827. Chab. 268. 

i Hiſt, 1. 795. SAVOY CABBAGE, 

In the Gardens of England, this Species of Cabbage is only 
ltirated for the Kitchen. als. | 
The Savoy Cabbage is very delicate and tender, for which 
alan it is much ſought after by thoſe who have nice Palates, 
er with its agreeable Taſte. | 

CA FLORIDA, Offc. Park. Theat. 269. Ger. 
6. Emac, 314. Raii Hiſt, 1. 795. Braſſica cauliflora, C. 
Fin. 111. Hiſt. Oxon, 2. 208; Tourn. Inſt. 219. Boerh. 
. 2. 11. Braſſica multi ora, I. B. 2. 828. Chab. 269. 

Tide, Park. Parad. 505. THE COLLIFLOWER. 

Lu Species of the Cabbage, is cultivated in Gardens, and 
T7 liel in the Kitchen, Pal. . Fate Tanks | 
| \ Uſe of the Colliſower is well enough known to 
u, Who prepare it much aſter the ſame manner they do 

* ther Species of Cabbage. In Conjunction with other 
Ingredients, they alſo add it to Pyes and Sauces, which 
R =—_ both to the Sick, and to the Health). 
#MSICA GONGYLODES, B. Braſſica caulorapa, 
ene 8 1 and © Braſſica caule rapum gerent. The 


ihe Heart of the Stock of this Cabbage, boil'd in fat Broth, 


the Eunuchs eat this Cabbage cut into ſmall Por- 
boil'd in. fat Broth z ſometunes they allo vie it 


45 ; 58 lame manner Turneps uſt y.are. 
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boiled in Water, preparing it with Oil, Salt, and Vinegar; 


Profs Mien. RY” FR 1 
. . The Seeds of the Turnep Cabbage yield an Oil by Expreſ- 
ſion, very proper for Lamps, and for the Purpoſes of thoſe 
concern'd, in the Woolen Manufactory: After the Oil is ob- 
tain'd, what remains is allotted for Food to the Cattle. 


. BRASSICA . FIMBRIATA, B. .Brofſita tephoſa ; Braf- 


fica criſpa lacinio a. The BOOR-COLE. 
This Species, both for Food, and medicinal Uſes, is not in- 
ferjor to the red Cabbage. 


Its Seeds are of a blackiſh Colour; an acrid aromatic Taſte, 


and of a Smell ſufficiently grateful, tho” not ſtrong, . 


 BRASSICA CAMPESTRIS perfoliata, flore albo, C. B. 
P. Perfoliata filiquoſa ; Perfoliated wild Cabbage; with a 


IG CT LET in BY ode He pe 
his Species grows ſpontan in Spain, in ſome Parts 
of Auſtria, Provence in France, -2 in = Corn-fields about 
Marbach, in the Duchy of Wirtemberg. It flowers in the 
Summer, and brings its Seeds to Perfection. It is thought 
to be poſſeſſed of fingular, if not more powerful Qua- 
lities, than the other ; "nan of Cabbage ; for which Rea- 
ſon it is by ſome called Braffica ruftica; it is not uſed as 
Food. It is by other Authors diſtinguiſh'd by the Epithets, 
Perfoliata, Napifolia. Bauh. Moriſ. Garidel. Boccler. and Clu. 
Hift. Mori ſon thinks, that it is the Kegppn &yeie of Diaſco- 
rides, and the Braſſica Sylve/tris of the Latins, for the Virtues 
of which, ſee the Paſſage already quoted from Pliny, L. 20. 
C. 9. and that from 8 L. 2. C. 114. 

RASSICA CAMPESTRIS perfoliata, flore purpureo, 
C. B. P. or, Perfoliata ſiliguaſa purpurea. Perfoliated wild Cab- 

e, with a purple Flower. | 

ts Seeds, Root, and medicinal Virtues, agree pretty much 
with thoſe of the perfoliated wild Cabbage with white Flowers. 

BRASSICA RADICE NAPIFORMI, C. B. P. or, 
2 Sytve/tris, called Napobra ſſica. TURNEP-ROOTED 
CABBAGE. 

This Species of Cabbage is principally cultivated in the 
colder Parts of Germany, in the Mountains eſpecially, and to- 
wards Bohemia. Its Root may be eaten, and ſome pickle it, 
like the Colliflower. 

BRASSICA ASPARAGODES CRISPA, Braſſica Epi- 


oots like Aſparagus, which 
are prepar'd in fat Capon or Mutton Broth. Ray. 

BRASSICA SATIVA ALBA, vel viridis; vulgaris aper- 
ta læuis; or, Braſſica vulgaris 2 Braſſica lævis Theo- 
phrafti, Catonis, & Plinii, the of whom alſo called it 
CA DES. | | 

| BRASSICA ALBA CRISPA ; and Braſſica Sabauda ru- 
geſa. WHITE CURL'D CABBAGE. 1 

This Species is cultivated in Gardens, but does not endure 
the Winter. Mori ſon. | | 

BRASSICA CAPITATA ALBA MINOR MUS- 
COVITICA, HE. A. The RUSSIAN CABBAGE. 

This Species was formerly in much greater Eſteem than at 
preſent, ſince tis now only to be found in particular Gentle- 
mens Gardens, who cultivate it for their own Uſe, but *tis 
rarely ever brought to the Market. Miller. ; 

""BRASSICA ITATA ALBA COMPRESS A, Boer. 

Ind. The flat · ſided Cabbage. | 

| BRASSICA capitata alba pyramidalis. The Sugar-loaf 

Cabbage. | 3 Ne 

| BRASSICA capitata alba precox. The early Batterſea 
e. f 

F BRASSICA Sabauda hyberna, Lob. Ic. The white Sa- 


voy 3 Fe f | 
BRA Ia capitata viridis Sabauda, Boer. Ind. Green 
Savoy Cabbage. 3 "5.77: 4M 
7 M N capitata vireſcens Ialica criſpa, Munt. Hiſt. 
* BRASSICA ' peregrina moſchum lens, H. R. Par. The 
Maſe Cabbage, © Y yy Las to. 
 BRASSICA maritima arborea, ſeu procerior ramoſa, Mor. 
Hiſt. Branching-tree Cabbage from the Sea-coaſt. -:-/ - | 
| aa rugoſa, longioribus faliis, J. B. Brown Broc- 
.. BRASSICA arvenſis, C. B. P. Common Colewort. 
BRASSICA Alpina perennis, Tourn. Perennial Alpine Cole 
wk... | lay od Þec 
. SoLDANELLA, Braffica marina, Offic. Chab. 123. Soldg- 
nella, Merc. Bot. 1. 72. Phyt. Brit. 115. Soldanella. marina, 


x 


SEA BINDWEED, Ger. 690. Emac, 848, Mer. Pin. 114. | 


SEA COLEWORT, Raii Hiſt. 1. 726. Sol/danella maritima 
minor, C. B. Pin. 293. Soldanella vulgaris wolubilis marins, 
Park. Theat. 167. Braſſica marina, 17 Soldanolla, J. B. 
2. 160, Caonvoluulus maritimus Soldanclla dickus, Rai Synop. 

. 
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J. 256. Cen maritiius' wiffves Fetuidiflius, Hiſt. 

Oxon. 2. 11. Boerh. Ind. A. 245. 'Tourn, Inſt. 83. Elem- 

— {SCOTTISH -SCURVY-GRASS, '-or SOLDA- 
| ogni $63.108- 1672.90.14 $22 220k] 1ST IT 

It is produc'd In. the moſt andy Parts of the Sea - coaſt, and 
flowers 1 whole Herb 1. vn und, as it is ex- 
cellently ealeulated for-diſcharging Water, it contributes 
much 3 the Cure of Bloss nnd Sure. Dale from Abb 

- Of chis Plant Millar enumtrates the three following * 0 

I. The Soldanel/a Alpina" rotundifolia,” O. B. P. Round- 
leav*d Soldarelts of the i. 

2. Soldandllt "Alpina rotundifelia, flere Hut; C. B. P. 
Rounl-leay'd' la of "the dips, with 4 Snow-white 
„ 29 DREAD L 4 OBI DOR EL. 
1 Soldanella Alpina, 2 minus rotundo, C. B. P. Solda- 

of the Aist, with a leſs round. Milhr's Dictionary. 

What they call the Sea Cabbage is, in all reſpects, different 
ſrom the cultixated Kind, as producing numerous thin flender 
Leaves, like thoſe of round Birthwort, each proceeding from 
a very red Spray, and ſtanding upon a fingle Pedicle, like thoſe 
of Ivy. Its Juice is white, but not copious; and taſtes ſaltiſh, 
with a kind of Bitterneſs; and is of a fat Conſiſtence. 

The whole Plant is hurtful to the Stomach, and acrimonious ; 
and, if 'beil'd and eaten, is extremely opening to the Belly. 
Some boil fat Fleſh-meats with it, becauſe of its Acrimony. 
Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. C. 148. 6M 

The Root of Soldanella is ſmall, white, and ftringy, ſending 
forth long weak trailing Branches, climbing on any thing it 
lays bold on, like the common Bindweed. The Leaves grow 
alternately on the Stalks, in Shape and Bigneſs like the ſeſſer 
Celandine, ſet on long Foot-ftalks.' The Bell-fafhion'd Flowers 
come forth at the Joints, with the Leaves in Shape like the 
common Bindweed, of a reddiſh-purple Colour. Seed is 
black and cerner'd; contain'd in a round Capfula, The Root, 
Stalk, and Peaves, afford a milky Juice. - 

It grows upon the Sea-beach, in many Parts of the North of 
Fare, oy flowers in Fine. | 
Cabbage evacuates 
is by ſome given as a good Purge in the Dropſy; but it works 


very ly, and very much diſorders the Stomach, and there- 
fore needs good C ves. It is given likewiſc in the Sc 


_ 9 Caſes; tho? it . is 
ot. OF. : „ 
BR ELLICA A.. A Way of curing Wounds in 
Paracelſus, Lib. 2. de Vita longa, cap. 14. by applying the 
Herb Braſſidella, or Ophioglofſam, to the Place. 
BRATHU, grab, in Oribafius and Aetius, is the Herb 
Savine. - See BA BPI xx. ogy, r 
 BREGMA, Si, Byiypue, Berywle, from Byiye, to itri- 
Reue, or moeiſten. The middle and fore Part of the Head, 
tuated above the Forehead, and extended on the Sides as far as 
the Temples, call'd by Cel. Aurelianus, Tard. Pa. Lib. 1. 
C 


cap. 4. Medium Teftee, Byvype is expounded in hius by 
T$ hl Ti xepaans; the Middle of the Head; by others 
the Sinciput. Thus Homer, Iliad. 3. zg, tx diggs, 


xb N i xovinoy ext Prey wor Ts 4 dun, he fell forward 
<< out of-his magnificent Chariot into the Duſt, upon the Sin- 
4 put and Shoulders. ** Where Euffathius, on this Place, 
writes, that the Part is call'd Bebe, becauſe, in Infants, it 
is not only tender, but very humid, fo that it may ſcem 
Pepgixdau, ©© to be irrigated. ” Hippocrates, Lib, de cap. Vul. 
_ ſays, that © the thinnefk and weakeit Bone of all the Head is,“ 
73 lala Byirypea, that at the Brema. * in the ſame 
Freatife, he „% the Brain is v er, and quick o 
<«« Senſe, in Wounds which affect the Fleſh and Bone, x] 
ei &-aBout the HBregma; x5 Tse. tyripard- 
674.79 Bs pe] vi T, 7 and that great Part of the 

46 <4 ” 2 * N j % £41 ” 


BRELISI. The Caranna. (a fort of Gum). , Rulandus. * 
BR US, ge, a Species of Duck or Moor-hen, 
accounted delicious Food by the Burotians. . Aldrovandus Or- 
beg, "Lib. 9. , e 
BREPHOS, T9 fg, whether from reibe, to nouriſh, by 
changing 7 into g, or from diho of the fame Import, by a Meta- 
theſis of the Letters « and p, let Philologiſts determine. An 
BREVE VAS, of Fafa Brzvia. Theſe are form'd by ſome 
Branches &f*Veins from the Coronaty Veins of the Stomach 
which join with the ſplenic Veins at the Spl een. 
Thro“ ee Veſſels the Rudel thought that a melancholic 
Humour was w d r OT, which 
ſeryed to vellicate, embranes of it, and to excite Appetite. 
But flu Fancy is refit ä ol the Circulation 
of the" , Which ha demofſtrated, chat nothing comes, 


thig* Veſfels from knie Spleen to the Stoinach ; but that, 
on "the Grittary, Blood is coxivey'd from the Stomach into the 


* D 

o 
7 * 
* 


- - 


Spee Vein and by chat to the Vena Porta, Drake... © 


"BREXANTES, e, An Epithet of a kind of ſmall. 
cen Fa itt Galen, £19." 10. 4 San, ld. Where be cr. 


Humour very powerfully, and ters Cyclus — — 


ſenom us d. Miller's 
- -,**, Vicinity, of mutual to each other, 


leſſening and denying the other: But this 


BR 1 

pee the Vanity of a Remedy, prepar'd of the Blood 

ogs, for hindering the Regeneration of Hair. The Word 
Brexantes is made by an Onomàtopteia taken from the Sound ag 
the Vece of theſe Animals.  'Coftethu) ek 

BRETNIA,. A Plant fo nam'd in Honour of Dr. Brenz 
a learned” Botaniſt at Dantxici. It has a Roſe· flower 0 
fiſting of many Petals, which are placed in 'a cireular Order 
from whoſe Flower-cup riſes the Pointal, "which afterwards he. 
comes 4 Fruit or Pod, which-is Joft-and fleſhy, in which. 
ſeveral X 44 There are two Species of 
this Phat, which are, the Breynia' with broad Almond. leaves 
and that with Leaves like thoſe'of the wild Olive. It grow! 
very common in Jamaica, and ſeveral other Parts of Anerice 
being a Tree thirty Feet high, with a Trunk of the Bigneſz of 
a Man's Thigh: I find no medicitial Virtues afcrib'd to it 
Miller's Dit. 8 | a) 

BRICUMUM: The Name by which the Gaul; call'd the 
Herb Artemiſia. Marcellus Empiricus, cap. 26. 

 BRINDONES. Indici Frattus rubentes acidi, J. B. 

In Goa, in the Eaft-Indies, as Garcias relates, there is a kind 
of Fruit, which they call Brindones ; it is a little reddiſh on the 
Outfide, but the Infide is as red as Blood, and of a very four 
Tafte. Sometimes the Outſide is blackiſh, which Colour it 
contracts by Maturity; and the Fruit is not near ſo four as the 
other, but altogether as red in the Infide. This Fruit is yery 
agrecable to many Palates, but not to mine, fays Garcias, be- 
cauſe of its exceſſiye Sourneſs. The Dyers uſe it, and the Rind 
is preſerved, and tran to make Vinegar, for which Pur- 
poſe it is uſed by ſome in Portugal. *Raii Hift. Plant. 

BRISTOL WATER. Theſe Waters, in reſpect to Heat, 
are the fourth in amongſt the Waters which are eſteem d 
warm. Thoſe of Bath are the firft, Buxton the ſecond, Mat 
lock the third, and Briſtol the next. "POINT 

As to the Virtues of the Briffo! Water in particular Caſes, 
the Phyſicians upon the Spot are the beſt able to adapt them 

; but, that I may not omit ſome general Account of 
ſes, I ſhall inſert the ſubſequent Extract from Dr. Jn- 


of thoſs 


their 


In ſpeaking of the Differences betwixt Bath Waters and thoſe 
of * I would willingly, ſays he, do ſtrict Juſtice to both, 
with the utmoſt Impartiality : But ſince they can never prove 
Rivals, but on the contrary, Friends, and, by reaſon of their 
e can ariſe no 
Emulation, no ition, much leſs Contention. Some, 
indeed, have endeavour'd to raiſe the 5 of the one, 

ractice, ſo diſh 

in itſelf, muſt fall to the Ground, after 1 have made it aper, 
that are of Qualities and Effects ther different; thit 
where the one is uſeful, the other is improper ; and that therelors 
they are to be us d in different Cafes. © * 

ſhall likewiſe obſerve one Caution more; that I will nw, 
with almoſt all the Writers who have gone before, mals 
each Water to cure every Diſeaſe, and thereby render either 


PESEFS _ZEETES = = e Do am ac cTDT.... = 
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ſuſpected of having none, when each has manifeſtly ſo min 
good Qualities. 
Dr. Onidot, indeed, has made theſe two Waters of one Kind 


and then fays, Briffol Waters cannot do the ſame as the But 
as being impregnated with a far leſs Quantity of Salts than they 
but drank in greater Quantities, and for a longer Time, Wa 
Effects are not unlike thoſe of the Bath Waters. 
Who is there, that ſees not the Doctor has hereby, with 
Addrefs, render'd the Briftel Waters of no Uſe at all? Fi 
who would chuſe to drink more Water, or continue lf 
longer, than Neceffity obliges hin? But this Infinuation happ 
to be as falſe, as it is artful ; and, indeed, I cannot focht 
plying the Character a certain great Man gives Dt. Mor 
erformances on another Subject, to bur Author : He d 
wants Method, Cleatneſs, and Judgment; is tedious, wing 
inſtructing; and arguing, like the other, from chimericd 
cipls, drowns nor andy ailing, WR Ay wrong Cane 
The learned Profeſſor, Pitcairn has laid it down 283090 
Maxim, That due Secretions from the Blood, und their pt 
Diſtribütions, are as nedeſſary to the Preſervation! of 1d 
the Circulation itfelf; and that the Kreareſt Part eke 
chefr Origin ford the” glandular Sekretion being tie un 
creaſed or diminiſhed. Wihketine ere 16% 
acute or epidemic Diſraſes, the Cauſe of which the u 
aſcrid'd ” ** 7. 0 the wy 8 wiſeſt j wy 
derns profe felvi tant oft Thall not inquire * = 
feems fo be evident, ro every Viſeafes are owing wan 
other of theſe Ca es. j 4 AMC DO O7 $17 Gt 8 


caſions ObſtruQions not only in its 'own' Cana, i 
Glands ; ad theti'the Secrerions are leſs than they ot N 


a Stk Griese, and hence vatious Maladie,” 


and ſuppreſſes N. 
mation, and — | 
Waters of Brifiel ace by no means. fo. modern a 


— Die of fo hate a Date, as is is go 


ay-infes, that they muſt have been in Repute and 
Indeed, in his Time, and ſome Years after, 


Fab, 1559 bo ſays; 7 —— canfugiendum 


hitror, | # | drofeliunt: aque rennt, & be 
44555 lu — 4 ——.— — 
cmemerare, & ab illi a _ S edulcorare 
Ob. you ſos; the Virtuci of Brifel Waters, and the ſeve- 
nl Diſeaſes in which uſeful, ns rown 19 the Loney Joo 


80 Cathy ee > er Leung univerſally known, fo 


are ſo much ted by 
a Ranks imonr own and in ſuch Eſteem 
e Dr. Lane, who have fo 
cabliſh'd their quran, that it ems of h qu Prod 
agel nga . 
m to to my at 
only be demanded; I ſhould give an Account of 
be Cotte and Tun of Heat in thee aters 3 and from 
their Effects as a neceſ- 
But. I had rather give the Aſſer- 


n of 6thers, than wyouh Conjobhures; in ſo abi 


J telk us, this Water * les medicinal Facul- 
ſin e 


| | toſundry Di 

une that | — — 

an their Paſſage thro? the Earth; and, from the many 

8 them, that they baue an undoubted 
Claſs of Medicinal Waters. 

neceſſary, that Medicinal Waters -ſhauld contain 


of the Particles — inbib'd, as may 
wr? ren a W, pn _ 


Ea wo 


— 


tories, and take great * to * what that adventitious 
Matter is, which Sue Waters carry with them. 

The Diſeaſes i m which Br 1 al Waters are more proper] pre- 
ſcrib'd, are internal Hamorthages and Inflammations, Blood- 
(pitting, Dyſentery, and immoderate Fluxes of the Menſes, 
purulent [Ulcers of the Viſcera : Hence in Conſumptions, Dro- 
ply, Scutvy with Heat, call d by Dr. Willis, Scerbutus ſulpbur co- 
Jalinus, None, Gravel, Strangury, the Habitual Gout, that 
kind of Rheumatiſm which Dr. 955 m terms Scorbutic, Dia- 
betes, flow Fevers, Atrophy, ox, Cancer, Gleets in both 
Sexes, and and King's-evil, in theſe Diſorders Bath Waters are 
not only improper, but hurtful ;; they rouſe * too languid, and 
guicken the too lazy Circulation ; ;. theſe 7 the Heat, and 
reſtrain the too — Motion of the Blood: ' Thoſe im regnate 
the tic ; theſe attemperate the choleric Conſtitution, 
Bat 2 to be pany to Nan 


eek. This is 4 q LS Tough, x it holds even in the Dia- 


betes, in which great Service, and preſcrib'd as carly 


a the A 3 „ the Learned, is at leaſt as an- 


tient as Cale: Tho? that this Diſeaſe was little known to An- 
tiquity, is certain, ſince. it is not once mention'd by Hippocrates: 
ſays! be never ſaw it but twice; and Rabbi Maſes affirms 
es is. very ſeldom ſeen in the Weſtern Parts of the 
Wand but 7 in the hot and. Eaſtern Countries, inſomuch 
that, in Egypt, in ten Years Practice, he ſaw more than twenty 
Patients of . this kind ; but we fee a greater N umher, almoſk 
every Year, in our Weſtern World. 

Perbaps ſoma may be ſurpris d to find Briſtol Waters pre- 
ſcrib'd in Dropſies, in which * order alſo thoſe of Bath; 
— wh of 0 of thai wo, with beſt Jud dements is worth while to 

retic and drying eines af of great Ser- 
yo —— this Diſeaſe, no one can 45 that W Waters 
ve theſe two: . e in a greater Degree than the other, is 
alſo as evident. which Reaſon I ſhould prefer the Briftvl to 
Bath, in this Inſtance, unlen where it happens, as it too often 
does, that a Jaundice attends it; and here þ 
cedence, from its great Efficacy in opening ObſtruBinos of the 
ph ny noeyg hon hy ures yy <= EPR 
18 on of more POEEANGE, t 
bs, — War be fp in Diabetes? A ſpe- 
Diſeaſe would prove in Phyſic, — 
rr : We ſhould go di- 
— 7 to _ Cure, without the Circle of f the alterative Courſe: 
But, at pteſent, there is as little 4 of diſcovering the 
one, 28 the other. We know but one Specific, and but one 
Diſeaſe qur'd by it, unleſs I can prove this to be ſuch in the 


" The Diabetes, then, is defin'd to be the too quick and large 
Excretion of crude, unalter' d, and. ſweet · taſting Water, ex- 
coding the Proportion of the Fluids taken into 2 AC» 
companied with intolerable Thirſt : And a ſpecific Medicine is 
that which cures a Diſeaſe, without promoting any ſculible 


Evacuatian. 
' Suppoſe then 2 Perſon an Ev, a Diabetes, voids 3 


given Quantity of 2 ( mple, 1 fav 


is no bad News. to a Perſon dying with 
Diſorders, where it acts by its contem- 
e, and Qualities, the Rule bald; 
d. A cha Jo that we ſee, by daily Experiments, its El- 
in Diabetes more quick and ſudden than in any other Diſ- 

Patient being certain of a Cure in 2 very ſhort 
e proper Seaſons of drinking Barb and Briſtol Waters 
Benefit, 


Waters may be drank, with 
cold, Qr, at leaſt, the 


cooler Monhs of April, May, Septemþer, 1 Canter. \ The 
 Sriftol are to be taken medicinaly, . Be 

Months, as from April to * 25 *. K, 
ſmoriticus.. | 


BRITANNICA. Beeren] 
The is an Herb with Los * 


< 
. 
„ - 
* » 5 


It has an aſtringent Virtue, and is particularly dated 
to cating Ulcers of the Mouth and Tonkb. 11 7 5 
y eee Du 
canides, Lib. 4. Gap. 2. 
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BRN I 


Not only Beaſts, but even Waters and Places, Mer their 
ity to Mankind. ay tor rotary Car ge 
— p beyond the Rhine in Germam, — $277 
ing of freſh Water in that maritime I , by 
Alg of which, ch, within the Space of two.Years, 9 1 


fell out of their Heads, n Knees were 
enfeebled and relaxed. 1 


.calFd«theſe Diſorders 


dicine not the Nerv, and in Dita of the Mouth 
but alle Cont an Angina, and the Poion, of Serpents. It 


thundersfiruck. The = who were 
yd it to our Men; and 


* 


it is certain, Britannia now Wi open, that it — 
take that Name becauſe that bo Yin pay 


The Virees tributed to this Plant age pet wel wich 

, Offic. - Hy rolopathum magnum, 
Ger. 312. Emac. | Hydrelapathum 'thajus, Park. 1225. 
Lapathum aquaticum, 2 cubitalr, C. B. 116. Hiſt. Oxon: 
2. 579. Tourn. Inft. 


— 
; „ 347 
986; - Raii Hiſt. 1. 171. Synop. - 35. *. maximum 
aguati Chab. 309. Britannica anti kd Be. 
Ta bo folrum rin poor.” hun, Herb. 

It has a thick, round, broad, juicy LA 
about 4 Hand's Breadth in „ divided below into ſeveral 
yy en mp and furrounded with fibrous little Roots ; 
the Colour of it, when newly taken out of the Ground, is 
black on the Outſide, and white within,” but ſoon alters into a 
teddiſh- yellow, n 
when dry, turns quite brown. | Bob Lorem ger; mot ag Lee 
the longeſt of all belonging to any of the kinds of Docks, fituated 
near to one another, tho? not cloſely joined, n 
pointing upwards, of a Foot and Eren ie 
and three or four Fingers broad, being wideſt in "the Mi 
e like the Head of a Spear, of 

Green, or Sky- colour, inclining to à dark Green above, 
dar wake underneath, wich pale-green Fibres, * ns 
= hard, denſe, cloſe, and firm Subſtance, the Edges ſome- 

times, eſpecially of thoſe which grow to the Stalk, a little 
curd ; 1 on Pedicles which are of a moderate 
Length and Thickneſs, and ſometimes red near the Ground ; 
ay have alſo an with ſomething of an Acidity, 
fall . r 
or multiply d, to or Bigneſs 
two, three — Dr ſtrait, — 
hollow, adorn'd on both Sides with leſſer Leaves, which 
— - little upwards as well as downwards, from whoſe Ale, 


2 r laderi wich little, ſhort, 


& Fad. of 7, an 822 - which open 
-A Acer d about the 


In, — not in manner of W three outer 
Petals of the Flower are 'conſpicuous- on both Sides, for two 
hairy pale-whitiſh Gemmulz ; but theſe are obſerv'd in no 
Species of the Lapathum, but Hh Virginian Britannica, The 
Seed is ſmall, triangular, and of a ſpadiceous Colour. | 
Abr. Mantingius is perſunded, «that this Plant is the tus and 
Britannica of the Antients, ſince both its Figure and 
Virtoes anſwer, in all Points, to the Deſcriptions which they 
ave lefe un cr it. He endeavours alſo to prove, that the Word 
Britannica is of Friſian Original; for it is not likely that this 
r from the and of Brin to 
which, as 2 pected neighbouring Land ri dedi- 
cated it, as Pliny conjectures. Brie, i in the Frs he Pe Ling: 
to conſolidate, render firm and but Tan is a 
ooth ; and La, or Hica, ifies Hence Britan- 
nica is as much as to ſay, the arb which conſolidates and con- 
firms the lobſen'd Teeth, or cures inn nt-akes the 
Teeth fall out. 


Every Part of this Herb, x the Saks, Leaves „ Flowers, 


Seed, but p the CO "tee pon + * 
conſolidati — — which it r 
and heals Sorts of trefactions, as E ulcerated or 


It ſtops 


| Hemorrhages from any Part, as alſo the — 


ue for al enn which other 
cold are requir d. 
- It cures all manner of Diſcaſes of the Nerves, as Twitch- 
ings;* ContraQtions,” Tremblings, Convulſions, Palſies, - febrile 
Heats, or Rigo. 1 chaſes away —— and other v venom- 


diſ- 


504. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 85. Dill. Cat: 


BRO 


ous Animals, and heals their Bites z for which Reaſon 15 
reckon'd Aleripbarmaca. It gives Relief under ,1 
ies of the Angina, Relaxation - of the Uvula, Swelling a of 
the Tonſila, and other like. Diſeaſes of the Mouth, Fance, 
and Stomach, whi Aſtrictiom ; as alſo Abſceſſes, Ty, 
mom, and Ulcerm' Als removes.» -vatious::{6rts: of Def 


, Diſeaſes which. from hidd _— 
5.6 the Scelotyrbe, ( ey ing eee. 


1 2 and Ulcers in-the Leg. Kad Arg! 
r are — pay wlcerated Parts for for twelve 


the Juice alſo harden'd 
— or inf] . — ena 
deep Root — * they can rective but little Be. 
from a Decoction of Britamita: alone, T am williuyt 
communicate the Preparation af a Medicine, x 
know of, made public, that all may have the Knowledge d 
ſo uſeful a Medicine, and be able to prepare it * themſelves; 
for the Remedy is more precious chan Gold, and ought be let 
in Houſes, aaa ineſtimable Ireaſure, — n a 

A or bare Suſpigons, of the Surf 


203 i aunty eth enn +3: 
hs — rg Ounces 32Mace, x, me the bel 
_ innamon, —— 1; rom each. 
Ounces; 3 — — 

2 them in ſuxtecn Pints of Sari White- 
wine, together with three inte of Elder Vinegar, or ſons 
+.» other very ſtraug Vinegar ; and add thereto three Voll 
of new- laid Ren Let them lie macerating together in, 
S © glaſed Stone 7 well cloſed, 

in hot Aſhes, Horſe-dung, or hot Sand, but with w 

. chan ee Heat ; after which ſet it ale 

NA SI2W, alt 

£11112 walls 38 9 | 

L ds Res of. this Deciction three, * fr, | 
even ſix Ounces, r int 
Morning faſting, fon fourteen or twenty together, or 1 
Toquench his ———— of the beſt l 
niſh Wine ; or, if he — Be tote, let him take 
not. new, but defecated, and well boiled; and un one 
drinks it, R of this Wine. 
But it is here to he obſerved, if the Patient labours un 
— to be in a Ga 


By the Uſe of this Wine, not 9 an inveterate . 
eſpecially if it be without a Fever or Inſlammation, but al 
other ſcorbutical Diſorders, inveterate 'Hernia's, "Palfics, u 
Lues Venerea, are moſt ſucceſsfully cured. Raii N H. Plan, 

Its . are ſtyptic, a little bitter, and give a deep Tit 
cture of red to blue Paper.” The Root gives ie a Keele funk 
it alſo is very 1 bitter. Its Bar is thick, of a Fl 
colour, ; ies Heart is ſoft, and of a pale Yellow, 

It is probable, that the Salt of this Plant may be compot 
of Alum and Sal Ammoniac, mix'd with a great deal wh. 
Oil. Martyn's * | 

I believe this Plant is very effectual in ſcorbutic Symptn 
and am convinced by „ that it will effectualy a 
bleeding of the Gums, if chew'd in a Morning. 

 Muntingius has wrote an intire Volume in 460. on the vl 
ject of this iis Plant,” 5 6465 

BRITHOS, bills. a Weight, a Lead; Lib. 1. in 
Eibe ir 7h yaset iy yiniles, i, and there be a (Senfe 
* Weight in the Belly.” And in the ſame Book, 4 

Vinſſas r Tho wiſipyor, ** and there be a Heavineſs in to ti 
Hence the Verb Made which, in many Places of Hy 0 
carries much the ſame SenſmſſſeGGCP. mY 

BRIZ A, Offic. ''Briza monocacces, - Ger. * Ems 
Zes Briza difta, ſeu monoccccos Germanica, C. B. Fs | 
Theat. 415. Hiſt. 3. 205. Zea monococtus, 

fue Briza, Park. Theat. 1124. Zea monococcot riau ſu 
dam, J. B. 2. 413. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1242. Zea ſinpltr &' 
coccos Briza, 174. Hordeum d Hichum, 1 10 
Zea ſeu Briza nuncupatum, Tourn. Inſt, 313. Boerh. 
2. 159. ST. PETER'S CORN. + 

It is cultivated in Germany; and the Seed 00 8 
agrees in Virtues with the Zea, or Spelta. 

BROCHOS, SNG The fame as Laquees, Banda 
La UEUs," and, FASCIA. | 

BROCHTHUS, au in Hippocr. Lib. 2. 4 1 | 

. a ſmall kind of Drinki 2 ſignifies ne 

e , „ the Throat; — ere 

relate ita, in Coac. — both uſed to expreſe tho A 

lutition. A ˙ iy c- 

ROCHUS, Brie @-. One ow has a p * 
Lip! or, as others would have it, one with a Full Mo 

prominent Teeth. Caftellur, _ 1 ob 
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1 
culum; 
4 He er 
3, BROM: 
81 ſus. 
the — 
nd 
lve lone in Paſſage) muſt” be judg'd from 5.5 And. 
Jogs lik, b. pet» | a baba 2d H¹ννỹννι u 
te. OE of ſome. are: foon:overcome,,” 
6 geſted )' | happens. And 24 
8 F: 40 Ap Gar, * gdf, 156: Lentils, 


fer 

len and Gourdy' are very cold Foods? ii M 
jy pe Geile. are ſtrong hard Meats f which :ocquite-i 
Wong Digeſtior ; and, in the ſame Book, 14 own ſigni 7 
« frengthening Foods, In the ſame way of ſpeaking, Ge 
(ad to indicate Tampere o55 'a Plenitide#? 102pgke alſo, 
3 4 Epid. ſignifies an Eroſiam of a Loalh 3 ms it doc alfo) 
Calm, Lib. 7@v zurepican, Where he fs) U a 
un, $f apply ſome Cataplaſm tu :the co Tooth“ 
mROMION; Ser. The Name ofen Plaiſter, in, 
 Egindta, Lib. 2. Cap. 19. 0 ban ben 
BROMUS, Offic: Brumus fitbilir, or WILD OATS, 
69. Emac. 76, Mer. Pin. 16. Bromurrherba fur Auen 
nin, Park. Theat. 114). A gilops, Chah. 17 A gilopt. 
latthiolo forte, J. B. 4 Feaſtuca avendceaſterils æiktior, 
Brames Dioſceridis, C. B. Pin. H. Theat. 145. Nuii Hift. 
1289. Synop. 3. 412. Hiſt. — 212. Haſtuca & 
ms Crara, Merc. Bots 1. 35. Fhyt. Brit. 41. Gramen ave- 
wm; panicula ſparſa, locuſtit mai oribus & ariſfatis, Tourn. 


. 620. 
1 n Ban 91. DRANK, r WILD-OAT-GRASS. 
The Bromus is a Plant much like the Ægilops, being of a 
ing Quality 4 far which Reaſon, if it be boiled with the 
ot in X. a — — xe —— 
th an equal Quantity of Honay, and again boiled to the Con- 
2 of liquid Honey, it makes a gaod Remedy for an 
un, hy dipping a linen Cloth in the Detoction, and then 
ung it up the Noſtrils. This Effect it bas by itſelf; but 
mix Powder of Aloes with it, and uſe them in the ſame 
ner, Boiled in Wine with dry'd Roſes, it amends a fetid 
ath, Dioſctrides, Libi 4. Cap. 1410. 
i for the Worms in 


\ Necoftion of the Root is recommended 
hs n. Dult. Ses AEGILOPS» : b 13 7? | 
PRONCHIA, 22 So Hippocrates calls the great 


gry, (Lib. ref ddl,) er dd nad ias is rap 1 Broy- 
N ne,, Y A HN M 0af% weydan xaacuuirn, J 


% From the Heart to the Liver 
mend numerous Branches of the Bronchia (Aorta); and 
d them the great Vein, as it is called, (Vena (Cava 
which the whole Body is nouriſhed.” This Place Galen, 
Is Exegeſis, ſeems tg, have in his Eye, when he expounds 
xs by 756 Broy x05 dplnpias; c the bronchoidal Artery; 
ny Rix, I ſuppoſe: ſhould be read Bfey xine. See 
Stahl ua ans fs . ; 


RONCHOCELE, SN, from fr O, the Wind 


To 6e. , | 


amen, frequently call'd a Derby Neck, probably on 
it of the — of that Town, or rather — 
| much, ſubje&t to it; which-is not unlikely to happen 

ne Reaſons, that the Inhabitants about the Valleys of the 
"and other mountainous Countries, are ſo much affected 
[theſe Tumors, as to have been taken Notice of pro- 
Wy by Juvenal. 'F 132964 IEEE. © | 
Quls tumidum Guttur miratur in Alpibus ? 


wer this progceds from the Coldneſs of the Waters which 
itink, or from ſome Miberal with which their Waters are 
4 ted in the Bowels of theſe Mountains, I will not pre- 


is Neck, Nr. Skin „ the Afpera 7 — 
a Tumor, by the Greeks BfN ( Bron- 
„ which incloſes Wen an inert Ia of Fleſh ; 
man a fort of Humour, reſembling Honey or Water; 
e n Hairy min d wich ſmall but whatever 
* he Contents within the Coat of this Tumor, they may 
Ai with Cauſtic Medicines ; which, pooncing the 
an, with the ſubjacent Tunica, or Coat, make a Way 
Wclided Matter, if it be-a Humour, to run out; or if it 
. Subſtance,. to be drawn out with the F 1 8 ; 
» fn „the Ulcer is bealed up with Dreſſings of Lint. 

orteſt way of Cure is by the Knife, Tumor 
"Pen b Wy it — in the * as ys as oy 

en corrupt Sinus, being ſeparated from t 

with the Finger, is taken out entire together with its 
lieh which the b 

ſeme mix Halt or Nitre ; and the Lips of the 


ſmri the Cavi 


diet by Ihciſon, Friction, or Compreſſion. 
Burb, 142. — , g Tourny + 
A 


and uin, a Tumor. A Tumor in the Neck, principally ' 


It is called alſo Harnia Branchialis ; but if there be a Ha 
Y 


lace is waſhed out with Vinegar, - 


B R O. 
Wound are Nined by s ſingle Suture, upon which muſt be ap- 
plied what W uſual in other Sutures; and the Whole muſt be 


bound up in a gentle manner, ſo as not to bear hard upon the 


Fauces. If the Tunica cannot be taken out, you are to 
with Catheretics, and dreſs the Wound with 

int; and other Su tives. Celſus, Lib. 7. Cap. 13. 

There is a large and round Tumor of the Neck, which takes 
its Name from the inward Parts, and is called Bronehocele, of 
which there are two Kinds, the fleatomatous, and the eury/ma- 
tous (wpvoparoudns), This latter is known by the ſame Marks 
ag an Aneuryſm z and the Cure of it, for the ſame Reaſons, is 
laok*d upon as deſperate ; for as almoſt all Aneuryſms are dan- 

erous in the Operation, ſo eſpecially is an Aneuryſm about the 
eck, | becauſe of the Largeneſs of the Arteries. The ſteato - 
matous Tumor is to be treated like a Steatoma, by ſeparating 
and paſſing beyond the Veſſels, in the fame manner as we are 
directed in ſtrumous Caſes. P. Aiginet. Lib. 6. Cap, 38. 

nuburaſit, treating of a Bronchocele, or a Rupture in the fore 
Part of the Neck, which, he ſays, is moſt frequent in Women, 
is” fuller than the Crects or Celſus ; and he very rightly diſtin- 
guiſhes between that which is natural, and that which is acci- 
dental. Tha firſt⸗ Sort is not to be touch'd.. Of the ſecond 
thene; are two Species 3 une like a Tumor, which contains ſome 
2 Aubſtance ; che other like an Aneury ſm. But h he 
FT: in uſing the Knife, he: adviſes the Operation only in 
the frirmer Caſegoand even not there neither, unleſs the Tu- 
mor be loaſe, and little, and issleſed in a Cyſtis. I his Sort 
of (Swelling may, no doubt, be tEmoved by Art, Sometimes 
theſe Excreſcences arg full of Water, ſometimes they have no- 
thing in them but Air; and theſe Caſes may likewiſe be reme- 
il | Sometimes they 
turn to a fleſhy, Subſtapce, which, lying between the Skin and 
the Wind- pipe, reſembles a Flap or Þew-cap, hanging out, 
juſt like that ofs Turky-cock, When; he is angry: This is a 
frequent Diſtemper in thoſe Countries where they drink great 
Quantities of cold Water; eſpecially where they do not cool 
their Water in Snow, as in other warm Climates; but pour Ice 
into it, as the way is with the ordinary People, who live upon 
the bleak Mountains of Genoa and Piedmont, The Matter of 
Fact is as true, as that they themſelyes attribute it tg the drink- 
ing this Water; and from the Nature of Cold, it is not diffi- 
cult to account for this Effect: For the Liquor in going down, 
muſt needs chill tha Muſcles of che Throat, that is, it con- 
tracts the Veſſels, and thickens the Humours which circulate 
through them at the ſame time; from whence muſt follow 32 
Stagnation or Ohſtruction, and, after a While, a Swelling, in 
thoſe Parts, And it is remarkable, that Tumors, which owe 
their Origin to this Cauſe, are; and always continue fleſhy; 
whereas other Bronchoceles, which proceed from Strains, 
Bruiſes, and ſuch+like Accidents, often ſuppuratę, or turn to a 
Melicoris, Steatoma, Sc. as Albucaſis obſerves. Among the 
Sganiards, Swollings in the Glands of the Throat are very fre- 

uent, who indylge themſelves immoderately in the Uſe of cold 

iquors, And that the Coldneſs not only of the Liquors, but 
of the Climate: itſelf, may produce theſe Effects, ſeems to be 
plain, from' the- Qbſervations we figd in Writers, that theſe 
Swellings about the Throat and Head are much more frequent 
among the Northern Nations, than the Southern. 

Tumors very often happen in the Thyroidal Glands ; but 
ſuch a Swelling is not properly a Bronchocele, though ſometimes 
ſo miſcalled, but a Struma or Scrophula Colli. In morbid Bo- 
dies I have ſeen theſe Glands enlarged to an extraordinary Big- 
neſs, ſo as to reach down almoſt to the Clayicles ; and in ſuch 
Caſes they generally turn ſcirrhous, When the Swelling berg 
is thus confirm'd, we may eaſily learn from Anatomy, were 


we.not warn'd of it, that the Diſtemper is in its own Nature 
incurable; for, I believe, neither any inward Medicine, nor 
outward Application, can diſſolve it; and Repellents would 
rather do Miſchief, and throw the Humour upon ſome other 
Part. Neither e prudent Surgeon, I preſume, attempt 
to extirpate ſuch a large Tumor, for fear of cutting an Artery 
or Vein, or the recurrent Nerye. And Albucaſis gives us a 
ſufficient Caution, in telling the Story of an ignorant tor, 
who, in this Caſe, by wounding the Arteries of the Neck, kil- 
led the Patient upon the Spot, #reind's Hiftory of Phyſic, 
The Bronchocele is a Tumor ſituate upon the inveſting 
Membrane of the Windpipe, or betwixt that and the Muſcles 
of the ſaid Part; where it ſometimes takes ſo large a Compal, 
28 to extend itſelf from one Jugular to the other, lying high 
and prominent, like a Semiſphere, or half Globe, or at leaſh 


of 2 ſpheroide,Figure, - | 


It takes its Riſe commonly from loud Crying, . Coughi nog 
and Vomiting ;- as alſo from 1 ſudden Jerk, or aur Tin ef k 
the Neck, as 1 haye been inform'd by ſome therewith affected. 
ture in the Caſe, as that Name, will imply it is moſt like 
to be that of ſome lymphatic Velle], diffuling or ſhedding ity 
Contents þatwixt the Membranes of the Aſpera Mteria, and 
the Muſcles jacumbent, where being leiſurely W | By 
th ten 
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3. . Epid. *Injue 33 T3 Bpryyov, ©* Tumor under 
E Hei- 14 nd Lib. de Rat. Viet. in Morb. acut. Gorreę © 
gatligds ee rd Gp, „ dilate, as it were, with expanded 
« Win See PULMONES, | ' 

The Pd or Bronchi, as now underſtood; tre the Ra- 
niſcations of the A/pera Arteria. þ Di | 
BRONTE; ger. Thunder; ſee TonrTRY. I don't 
know, that this Ex 8 Medicine, farther than as it purges 
eople b n d enn 4 
0 T1 from e „Thunder. The Thunder-ſtone; 
& BELEMNITES, and CERAUNIA. ' 
RO TOS, Þp413s, from Bpwoxe,. to feed. An Epithet of 
Man, fignifying his Neceſſity of eating and drinking, and con- 
quently his Mortality; but the Word is more in Uſe among 
the Poets than the Phyſicians. | Sr 

BROUILLAMINI. A Term given by the French to ſuch 
Maſſes of Bole, which are as thick and long as a- Finger. 
They alſo call theſe Bol en Bille. ie 

BRUCHUS. A fort of Caterpiller. Foreftus in his Ob- 
Creations relates, that a Bruchus was thrown up by N 
$big 3s a little Ball, incloſed in a Bit of Fleſh as in a Pod. 
Hirtman, in his Praxis Chymiatrica, writes that Bruchi, that 
„ May-worms dry'd, and given to ſuch as are mad by the 
de of a mad Dog, will in a ſhort time cure them of their 
Madneſs. But I am afraid he is miſtaken, = 

BRUMA. The fame as HyYEMs, Winter, but eſpecially 
tat Part of Winter which is about the Solſtice, when the 
Nays are ſhorteſt. LL a} 
| IRUMASAR, a Spagirical Term, ſignifying Silver, or, 
the Moon, Caftellus. 

RUM ATI terreum. A glaſed Veſſel. Rulandus. 
BRUNELLA. The ſame as PRUNELLA, which ſee. 
BRUNSFELSIA. - A Plant which takes its Name from 
Dr. Brunsfelfius, a famous Phyſician. 

The Flower conſiſts of one Leaf, ſhap'd like a Funnel, 
lich is tubulous, and cut into many Parts at the Top; from 
boſe Calyx ariſes the Pointal, which afterwards becomes a 
und, foft, fleſhy Fruit, containing roundiſh Seeds between 
te Rind and the Fleſh: —_ 

There is but one ies of this Plant, which is, 

BRUNSFELSIA Flore allo, Fruftu croteo molli, Plum. 

6. Brunsfelſia with a white Flower, and a ſoft Saffron- 
our d Fruit. | 

It is very common in Barbadbes and Famaita, but I find 

Medicinal Virtues aſcribed to it: 
SRUNUS, Enis ſacer, St. Autony's Fire; or Eryſipelas. 


IRUSATHAER: The Name of a Tree that grows in 
wma. Ray's Index to his Hift. Plant. 
BUSCANDULA. The ſame as Luyinvs, a Lupin, 


MUSGUS, Le, Offic. R Bruſcus, or K 
» Ruſcus, Offic. Ruſcus fue Bruſcus, or Knee- 
he. Ger. 752. 3 907. Me 2 107. Ruſcus, J. 
I, 19. Chab. 46. C. B. Pin. 470. Park. 1 heat. 253. Raii 
ll, 1, 664. Synop. 3. 262. Nuſcus myrtifolius aculeatus, 
burn, Inſt, 70. Elem. Bot. 70. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 63. R/ 
, _ r/ine, Merc. Bot. 1. 65. Phyt. Brit. 107. 
UTCHERS-BROOM. Dale. Bros 
Riſeus, or the wild Myrtle, has a Leaf like the Myrtle, 
ly broader, and pointed at the Top like a Spear; a round 
Fut, which ſticks to the Middle of the Leaf, and is red 
in fipe, with a ſtony Inſide. From one Root proceeds a 
tude of twiggy Stalks, hard to break, a Cubit in Height, 
lcover'd with .. The Root is like that of the Agro- 
3 tart and bitteriſh Taſte; it grows in rough 
| aces. | 
The Leaves arid Berries, drank in Wine, 1 Urine, 
the Menſes, and break the Stone in the Bladder. They 
Cure the Jaundice, Strangury, and Head-ach; a Decoction 
Root in Wine, if 4 produces the ſame Effects. 
* young Stalks, when they have juſt begun to ſhoot, are 
en Inſtead of Af s, or other Greens ; they are diure- 
| and of a bitter Taſte. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 


The Roots of Butchers-broom are white, thick, and knob- 
> matted together, and ſending down large Fibres. The 
„ row to be about a Foot high; 8 are tough, pliant, 
ard to break, ſtriated and thickly beſet with ſmall, ſtiff, 
nervous Leaves, about the Bigneſs and Shape of the 
Myrtle, ending in a harp and prickly Point, and ſlick- 
Uſe to the Stalks. The Flowers grow on the Backs of 
Lewes, being ſmall and purple, made up of ſix Leaves 
7 and after them come round red Berries, like the Berries 
1 Patagus, containing two Seeds. This Plant grows in 
$3 and Thickets, 
. mer. 3 pu "of | 
de Root of Ruſcus, which is the only Part in Uſe, is one 
2 opening Roots. It opens Obſtructions of the Li- 
˖ Pen, and helps the * Droply- It is a 
Vuretc, provoking Urine, and helping the >tone and 


2 


as on Epping: foreſt; plentifully lower- uv 


Gravel; and brings down the Catimenia, Tournefort com- 
mends a Conſerve of the Berries to ſtop a Gonorrhea, Mil- 
ler's Bot. . | ; | 
What Droſcorides has ſaid of the Ruſcus, does not diſagree 
with the Plant now called by that Name: the Seeds in the 
Berries are very hard; fo I believe we muſt read in Cæſalpi- 
nus, quaſi cornea ſubſtantia, inſtead of carnea : The Root is 
one of the five opening Roots, good to remove Obſtructions 
of the Bowels, and to evacuate by Urine. For the Dropſy, 
Cachexy, Jaundice, Stone, and Retention of Urine, it is 
preſcribed in Broths, Ptiſans and Apozems. For ſcrophulous 
Tumors, they give to drink, for ſeveral Days, a Pint of White- 
wine, in which a Dram of the Powder of the Roots of But- 
chers-broom, with the ſame Quantity of thoſe of Figwort and 
Dropwort, have been infuſed. The Conſerve of the Berries is 
ood for Heat of Urine : the Seeds are uſed in the Beneditta 
axativa. | | 

The Flower is monopetalous, three Lines in Diameter, 

reeniſh; divided into three larger and three ſmaller Segments. 

t has a Violet-colour'd Sheath, inſtead of Chives, which ſuſ- 
tains ſix Summits, and is raiſed with fix rounded Ribs running 
lengthwiſe. Vaill. Martyn's Tournefort. 

BRUTA, is that Virtue of the Celeſtial Influence which is 
manifeſted by brute Animals to the rational ; as the Virtue of 
Celandine communicated to Mankind, by reaſon of the Swal- 
my the Uſe of Salt in a Clyſter, taught by the Stork. Ru- 

naus. 

BRUTIA. An Epithet for the fatteſt and moſt reſinous kind 
of Pitch, which was therefore thought fit to be uſed in making 
a factitious Oil, called Oleum piſinum, Pliny, Lib. 15. Cap. 
7. We often meet with pix Brutia, in the antient Phyſicians, 
which was fo called from Brutia, a Country in the extreme Parts 
of Italy, where it was produced. 

The Brutii were a People of Calabria, over-againſt Sicily, 
beyond the Lucani. Pliny, L. 16. C. 11. gives the antient 
Method of making this Pitch, from the Tzzda; Mountain-pine. 

BRUTOBON. A barbarous Name for ſome Greet Oint- 
ment, the Preparation of which is unknown. Ca/tellus, 

- BRUTUM, A An Epithet for Animals void of Rea- 
ſon, fignifying the ſame as irrational, Galen. Orat. Sua ſor. ad 
Artes. He alſo calls them Booxiua]e (Boſcemata), 4. de R. V. 
J. A. In the Theatrum Chymicum, Vol. 4. the Philoſopher's 
Stone is call'd Cor Brutorum. Caſtellus. 

BRUXANELI, H. M. Baccifera Indica, floſculis umbella- 
tis, baccis umbilicatis dicoccit. It is a tall Tree, about the 
Bigneſs of an Apple-tree, growing in the mountainous and 
woody Parts of the Kingdom of Malabar : It flowers in July 
and Auguf?, and the Fruit is ripe in November and December. 
The Tree lives a long time. 

Of the Juice of the Leaves, mix'd with freſh Butter, is 
Prepared a Liniment, which is uſed in the Cure of a Carbuncle. 
A Decoction of the Bark of the Tree is held to be diuretic. 
Of the Bark of the Root, mix'd with Ginger and Turmeric, in 
Butter-milk; they make a Poultis, which is highly commended 
for arthritic Pains. Ray's Hit. Plant. 
| BRYCHIOS, Bbedy:@-. Deep, ſunk ; the ſame as vTreBeu- 
xi. In Lib. ce i5iwv quo. we read, dc 5 dic Tis ir ¹,ẽ 
4 is 78 Ss did The xnvinuns Ts be, GM, Tirdlar 4 This 
y vow extends itſelf by the Patella, and, paſſing by the 

uſcle of the Tibia, runs deeply into the inner Parts.“ 
Bei x tor, in Erotian upon Hippocrates, is expounded os pubicy, 
Y x4T& Bd ©» xeipueror, as it were, ſubmerged, and lying in 


the Deep.” Heßchius expounds Bevx.o and vropgu x10, by 


g C , © ſubmerged, and ſunk in deep.” 
BRYGMUS, pevy{4s, is expounded by Galen, in his Exe- 
gefis, 6 ad oY] idlov avynproparay ee, e the grating Noiſe 
«© made by the Gnaſhing of Teeth.” Erotian makes bevyyds 
to be iHioue Tous ps, a peculiar Kind of Noiſe ;;“ that is, 
ſuch as is made by the Gnaſhing or Colliſion of the Teeth, 
Hefychius expounds Bevypls by reihe idev]uv i axornas pay nwy* 
„A Stridor Dentium, or a Grinding of the large Teeth, or 
« Dentes Molares.” Beuvypuds, Lib. mee yuan. quo. ſignifies a 
Stridor Dentium ; as x) Tups|os &v]yv 5 Bpuypuds u, ( a 
4 Fever ſeizes her, attended with a Stridor Dentium.” And 


it has the ſame Signification in many other Paſſages of Hippo- 


crates, ; 
BRYON, eder, is a Moſs which grows to the Barks of 


Trees, being the grey Hairs of Trees, as Pliny expreſſes it, 
Lib. 12. Cap. 23. which appear moſt remarkably upon Oaks. 
Bpvor, and gya, are uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. meer yuva. quo. 
and Lib. 2. Tet yuvarx. in Suffumigations for the Uterus. 
Bryon Thalafſium, Bpvoy Jaxdome, in the Alga, or Sea-mols, 
which Hippocrates applies, by way of Cataplaſm, to Women 
labouring under an Inflammation of the Uterus, Lib. ee: 
«4x. calling it Bpvor SN, ö m Tis id as empdraccr 
«© Sea-moſs, which they caſt over Fiſhes.” Galen, Lib. 3. 
Meth. Med. directs the 3 of an Ulcer to be BRA, 4 
parerdy, ſoft and yielding, like Alga ;** to which is oppoſed 
dr ,’ ws FAIBEY, one ſo hard as to prefs or ſqueeze 
6 the P ar t. I ; 
10 N | I 
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Stalk, of a very aſtringent Laſte, 


BRA» 


have given an Account of what is at preſent meant by 


Brywm, in the Explication of Botanical Terms. , f 


Bryen, by ſome call'd 8 lachnon, is found upon Cedars, 
white Poplars, and Oaks; — upon Cedars; is the beſt, and 
that upon Poplars is next to it in Goodneſs, The white and 
ragrant is the moſt valued, but the blackiſh is not ſo gogd. | 
. Bryon has an aſtringent Virtue, is temperate in Quality, be- 
tween Heat and Cold; and the DecoQtion of it makes a good 
Inſeſſion for uterine Affections, and is mix'd with Un ta 
Balanina, and with Oils or Lituſes, becauſe of itz inſpiſſati 
Quality. It is alſo an uſeful Ingredient in the Preparation of 
Suffumigations, and Medicines call'd Acopa. Dieſcorides, Lib. 
1. Cap. 20. en MIN 
Bren Thalaſſium, Sea-bryon, grows upon Stones and Shells 
fog i illaceous Plant, lender, without 
and effectual in Inflamma- 
tions, Gouts, and other Diſorders in which Aſtringents are pro- 
Per. 1dem, Lib. 4. 99» ; lee p 8 & ö 
s muſt be reckon d among Sea- herbs: It bas Leaves 
like Lettuce, but ſhrunk and ſhrivel'd. It grows moſtly on 


by the Sea- ſide. It is a 


. Rocks and Shells, which ſtick in the Ground, It is of a re- 
markably drying and inſpiſſating Quality, by which it repreſſes 


all Collections of Matter, Inflammations, Gouts, and' other 
r 
_BRYONIA ALBA, Offic. Ger. 720. Emac. 869. Rai 
Hiſt. 1. 659. Synop. 3. 261. Merc. Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 
Pu. 16. Bryonia alba vulgaris, Park. Theat. 178. 


1. Mer. 
9 aſpera froe alba, baccis rubris, C. B. Pin. 297. Tourn; 


Diſorders which want Refrigeration. Pliny, Lib. 27. Cap. 8. 


Inſt. 102. Elem. Bot. 85. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 61: Bryonia 


afſpera incana alba, baccis rubris, Hiſt. Oxon. 24. Vitis alba 


vel Bryonia, J. B. 2. 143. Vitis alba, Bryonia, Chab. 120. 


WHITE BR TONY. Dali. | 
This Bryony has a large thick Root, frequently as big as a 
Man's Arm, growing very deep in the Earth, of a light wn 
on the Outſide, and White within, of a bitter unpleaſant Taſte. 
In the Spring it ſends forth a great many rough and hairy flen- 
der Stalks, which have curl'd Tendrils at the Joints, which 
climb to a great Length upon the Hedges near which it grows. 
"The Leaves are, in „like Vine - leaves, whence it is call'd 
Vitis alba, the white Vine; they are rough and hairy. The 
Flowers grow ſeveral together, on a common long Foot-ftalk, 
each of a ſingle Leaf, cut into five Segments, of a whitiſh- 
DE SIS ITT RG fin. rokg © 
. ows in Lanes, and by es, flowering in 
e . 
a Peulus Agineta, Lib. 7. C. 3. informs us, that the young 
Shoots of white Bryony are uſed as a Food grateful to the 


| Stomach. But in this he himſelf has either been in an 


' Nurſes as are valetudinary 


Error, fince it only holds true of black Bryony, or the Hands 
thro* which his Works have paſs'd, have made him ſay a thing 
which is abſolutely falſe. Neither can I comprehend how white 
Bryony ſhould generate Milk, unleſs, with Beubine, we ſay, 
that it may accidentally produce this Effect by purging fuch 
„and in a bad State of Health; for 
all the Parts of the Plant are of an acrid exulceratin Quality; 
which Meſue, R. 111. L.2. C. 25. ſeems to have had in hi 

View, when he uſes theſe Words: Its young Shoots, when 
<< they firſt appear, are principally uſed with Aromatics, and cor- 
<< rect the fetid and di Smell of the Breath, eſpecial- 
cc ly when that Misfortune proceeds from a Corruption of the 
«© Humours lodged in the Stomach.” For, by the Addition of 
the Aromatics, the draftic purgative Quality of the Plant muſt, 


in ſome meaſure, be corrected and balanced. The fame Au- 


| tolerabl 
purges violently, and vomits briſkly, It 


thor, for a Purge, preſcribes from one Dram to two Drams of 
the Juice of its Root ; and of itſelf, in Subſtance, from one 
Dram and an half to three Drams. Later Authors have ob- 


y generally claſs'd 
yoragogue * icines; and is, 
on account of the Violence with whi 1 
corum Purgatio, the Purge of the common People. The Doſe 
of the Root, reduced to Powder, is from two to one 
Dram : „ + nor py Rees and three 
Drams of Infuſions or Decoctions of it may be uſed. But to 


whatever internal Purpoſes it is uſed, Tournefort thinks it expe- 


dient to correct its ftrong and draftic Qualities, by the Addition 
of a proper Quantity of Cream of Tartar, or Tartarus Tartari- 


' According to Le Mort, an excellent Pur is epared of 
- Bryony in So following manner: 22 * 795 
Take of freſh Bryony a-ſuſficient Quantity; after havi 
» .- bruiſed it, and. expreſs'd the Juice, let it be well dried: 


a 


According to Etmuller, 


| BRY 

| Them hruiſe-it a ſecond. time; and to one Ounce of y, 
dried and pulverized Root, add three Drops of the Old 

 Cloves, and half a Dram of diſtil' d Vinegar : Mix al t. 
2 z and "ay, ory the Whole, either over avery ſlow 
Fire, or by the Heat of the Sun. Thus will you have an 
excellent and efficacious Purge in Cachexies, and all (, 
ſtructions of the Uterus. The Doſe is from five Gray, 
to one Seruple, Coll. Lad. 


FN Bp . ; 
; Baubijie informs. us, from Fo. Stofelius, that if w 
Bryony-root cloſe b che AM 5 Earth, atd aud, 


that Fart of it which is left in the Ground, covering it oj 
with that Part of the Root which was cut off, in order to tin. 
der Duſt and Earth from falling into the Cavity, we ſhall ex 
Day, upon uncovering it, find it full of a certain milky jute 
which continues in it till the third Day; and that a Spoonful c 
this Juice purges a Man no lefs ſafely than ſpeedily. Ray ug 
from Dolezws, informs us, that by taking from one to two 0 
three Spoonfuls of this 1 Morning, many dropſiei 
Patients have been cured ; provided the Juice has been pather' 
in the Spring of the Year, ,when the Moon is increaſ, 
Heſfinan acquaints us, that laterus took the white Bryony- 
root before it germinated z and, after pulling off the Bark, and 
cutting it into Shreds, 13 Thread thro” it, and hung it up 
to dry; either by the Heat of the Sun, or that of the Fire; 
and that, when it was ſufficiently dry, he infuſed it in generous 
Wine, and dried it a ſecond time. This Method he repeats 
feveral times; and affirm'd, that, when thus repared, it purged 
excellently, and. without creating any Uneatineſs The ſans 
Author prepares Troches of white Bryony in this manner: 
He reduces the Bryony; thus cotrected; to a Powder; and 
after ſprinkling it with Maimſey Wine, in which Ginge 
has been infuſed, he forms it into ſmall Cakes, whict 
when dry, he reduces to a Powder, and uſes in Infuſion 
When thus prepared, it purges, according to that Author 

in the ſame manner the I roches of Agaric do. 


| Now ſince this Root, when uſed internally, acts by its fling 
ating and reſolvent Acrimony, tis obyious, that it may be e 
hibited with Succeſs in Caſes where heating Medicines are indi 
cated, and when the Intention is to ftimulate the Neue 
ſtrongly, and give a Concuffion to the whole Syſtem. To thi 
Quality it is alſo owing, that it is ſo much extol'd in Intemit 
ring Fever, in provoking the Menſes, curing thoſe uteti 
Di to which young Women are ſubject, and in kill 
and diflodging Worms lodged in the Inteſtines; for, being pol 
ſeſs'd of a highly draftie Virtue, it powerfully incides the tet 
cious Juices, and furprifingly opens and removes Obftruun 
Thus Ray informs us, that the Bulk of a Nutmeg of the (u 
ſerve made of its Root, taken twice a Day, and perfilted wi 
a time, often proves the happy Means of remoying 4 
enti y curing Epi and hyfteric Paſſions ; and tht d 
ſame good Effect is produced by continually putting a Pier 
its Root into the Cup, out of which the Patient drinks. 5 
bine, from Arnaldus de Villa Nova, gives us the Hiſtory d 


certain Patient, who, F 0 7 three Weeks time, f 
completely cured of an Epilepſy, only b ing himſelf w 
Se Juice of Bryoay, edulcorited with 4 tins 


hiolus, in his Commentaries on Dieſcorides, informs u 
that he knew a certain Woman, who, for ſeveral Yen, 
been daily ſubje& to hyſteric Fits; and who was at laſt adn 
by a common Herb-man, once a Week, when going 10% 
to drink White-wine, in which an Ounce of ee 94 ' 
been boil'd ; by which — continued for a Yea 
Diſorder was entirely removed. Foreftus, Obſ. Chir. L. b. 
22. Schol. informs us, from Auicema, that Patients fendt 
delirious by dangerous Wounds, are in a eat meaſure tel! 
either by drinking Bryony-root for ſome Days, in ſome it 
gerating and diluting Liquor, or uſing it in an Fe 
capable of obtunding and blunting its Tafte. 7 he 9% * 
ternally applied, has, in many Caſes, ANN 
of its reſolvent Qualities, new | 
with Salt and Vinegar, it reſolves cold Tumors, and Fi 
the diſcolour'd Marks ariſing from extravaſated Blood 
lied to them. Helmont affirms, that in Contuſions Fe. 
k diſcolour'd Blood is lodged under the Skin, Bren 
alone, ſhaved down and applied, will, in a few Hours, | 
the Blood into Water, and draw.it thro” the Pores of * 
Bryony- root not only cures 3 8 
when exlũbited internally, but alſo evacuates the 1 
ledted in the Abdomen, when applied externally, by e 
pn EOSIN. the Loins, either bruiſcd x 

g of a Cow, the Pigeon 


4.4 
PIE 


| Dr f the Feet and I 
is ied to rellings o * 
Hyde of the Scrotum, and other Diſorders a q 
Nature, in which Caſes it carries off the Serum, 115 

itly diſcuſſes . It is, alſo properly 2% 
Crophalous Swvllings, wi r exulcerated or 0 
which Intention, 


B R V 
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Let half a Pound of the Root, cut into ſmall Shreds, be fried 


' the Man. Win La 
N in 2 Pan till the Shreds are ſhrunk and ſhrivel'd up: Then 
q « Jt the Liquor, Aae off, be reduced the Confiſtence 
75 of an Ointment, with half a Pound of eſin of the Fir- 
ay | tree, and five Ounces of. Wax. Let this Ointment be 
03M led to the ſtrumous Swelling every Mprning and Night, 
rang upon a Fiece of Linen Cloth, þ LY 
This Medicine either diſſolves the Strum, or brings them to 
t the Suppuration, and heals the Ulcers, 'as Zacutus Luſitanus affirms 
date em Experience, If the Root of the white Bryony is exca- 
tot ed in the Ground, and cover'd with ſome proper Covering, 
© hir the Liquor collected in it proves an excellent Medicine for arth- 
Une c Pains, if applied immediately to the Parts affected. The 
Juice, Root itſelf alſo, freſh bruiſed, mix'd up with Linſeed- oil, and 
nful of pplied warm, removes ſciatic and arthritic Pains: This Medi- 
y alſo, ne muſt be repeated till the morbific Matter is reſolyed and 
wo or ted. It is alſo excellent for Contuſjons, and for diſſolving 
oplica grumous and CoA lated. Blood. The Leaves of Bryony alſo, 
ther e bruiſed, and applied to livid and diſcolour'd Spots in the Skin, 
ang, coperfully uſe the grumous Blood. For this Reaſon, in 


Gangrenes,, and other "Tumors, Tackius made Trial of the 
Root freſh bruiſed, or cut down, either alone, or mix'd with 
(hervil, by way of Cataplaſm. t is alſo thought good for 
ing wandering arthritic Pains, by Tranſplantation, as it is 
commonly call'd. The Method of doing this is to Bang the 
ony-root for ſome time to the Member or Part affected 
ul to bury it, when taken away, in any Garden or fruitful Soi 
where it grows. In the lat Place; when the Uterus is to be 
; white Bryony-root may Either be uſed as an uterine 
257 or by way of F N See Etmuller, © * of 
According to Bauhine, the Root is by ſome highly eſteem'd 
n arthritic Paing 3 and their Method of uſing it is to cut it 
donn, and macerate it in Brandy, which they afterwards diſtil, 
ud ſteeping Linen Cloths in the Water, when warm'd, apply 
them to the Parts affected. Dr. Hopper, in Eph. NM. C. D. 1. 
0.4. 4. p. 47. informs us, that Warts, on any Part of the 
Jody whatever, are ſafely and effectually deſtroy d by Aſhes of 
Memy-root; mix'd with the Juice of the ſame. 
: tis not, on this Octaſion, improper to inquire, whether, 
um a Knowledge of the component Parts of Bryony, we can 


kccouht for its Effectz, add aſcettain the particular Form in 
Yich it may belt anſwer the Intentions of 'a Phyſician, when 


eib d for internal Purpoſes ? Tournefort informs us, that 
b Leaves are infipid, contain a viſcid Juice, and do not, in the 
alt, tinge blue Paper with a reddiſh Colour; whereas it is con- 
kerably tinged by the Root: From which Circumſtance, he 
we may reaſonably conjecture, that the Acid of Sal Am- 
mac, which; in this Plant, is ſuperior to its other Principles, 
fre and 1 in the Root, in conſequenee of which 
is left at Liberty to act agreeably to its own Nature; whereas 

the Leaves this Acid is ſheath d up in a larger Quantity of 
Wphu > and that the Root, ſubjected to the Fire, yields a large 
Qartity of an acid Liquor, a great deal of fetid Oil, and a 
laſderable Portion of a volatile concreted Salt. Mr. Boulduc 
ms, that the Root conſiſts of faline, without an Mixture 
cclnous Principles; that it afts mote powerfully when taken 
Iubſtance, than in any other Form whatever ; and that, for 
Dole, one Dram of the dried Root is ſufficient ; whereas, 
en freſh gather d, four Dram of it are requir'd, becauſe it 
Þen abounds with a ſuperfluous Moiſture, But as it is to be 
ſaced, left too violent Effects ſhould be produced by the Bry- 
Noot in Subſtance, he thinks it more ſafe and expedient to 

Rions, and Extracts of 


antans, that Extracts prepared from its Juice, are preferable 
dete obtain'd by Infuſion or Necotion, 1 
u., It is to de obſerved, that the Root, when 
ſted 1 pp d, is thought to act more poyerfully, than when it 
d mi ed; for which Reaſon, according to Pomet, it is call'd, by 
id ih untry-people of France, Norveau enrage. In Lemery's 
col, i} enact ein, the Aqua Bryonie Compeſita is directed to be 
wv hg F 
uns, let Tike of the Juice of Bryony-rogt, four Pounds; of. the 
of the - puices of the Leaves of Rue and Mugwort, each two 
the Dro 5.9% ol dried Savin-leaves, three Handfuls ;, of Feyer- 
Wa" z Catmint, and Penyroyal, each two Handfuls ; of ſweet 
way oo and Dittany X Crete, each one ſandful and an 
byte on freſh Orange - peel, four Ounces; Myrrb, .two 
wa; Caſtor, dne Ounce; and rich Caan Wine, 
and LO "weve Pounds. Digeſt for four Days in a roper Veſlel ; 
of 8 ſubje& it. to ISitilation in Baineo Mariz. About 
dle of the Diſtillation expreſs and ſtrain ; and then, 
iſe} 


ann the Di . tio 22 . » 
iſtillation, and inſpiſſa Tincture 
ee 
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 Syrupus de Bryonia, prepared of the Juice of B 


be lodged in the Stomach or Inteſtines. 1 in Myrot 
.new-pyll 


R N 
R E MAR EEK S. 


The Bryony- root muſt be freſh gather'd, raſp'd down, and the 
Juice expreſs'd. The Leaves of the Rue and Mugwort muſt 
be alſo freſh gather'd, and bruifed in a Mortar, and the Juice 

_ expreſs'd in the common way. The Savin-leaves muſt be 
dry. The Dittany of Crete, together with the other Leaves, 
mult be bruiſed and mix'd with the Orange- peel, the Myrrb, 
and the Caſtor. When all together are put into a large Cu- 
curbit, the Juices and Canary Wine muſt be pour'd upon 
them, and the Cucurbit muſt be cloſe ſtopp'd, put in a warm 
Place, and the Ingredients allow'd to digeſt for four Days. 
Then diſtil in Baſes Mariæ; and when half of the Quan- 
tity is drawn over, expreſs what remains in the Alembic, 
and diſtil the expreſs'd Liquor as before, till there remain 
but little in the Still; and then evaporate the Humidity till 
it acquires a pretty ſolid Conſiſtence. Thus you will have 
an Extract to be kept for Uſe. Mix the diſtil'd Waters to- 
gether, and thus you will have the comMpounD BryoNY- 

'* WATER, which muſt be kept in a well-ſtopp'd Bottle. 

This Water is antihyſteric, aperient, good for the Vapours, 
and proper. to excite the Menſes, reſiſt Poiſon, fortify the 
Brain, corroborate the Nerves, and eliminate noxious Hu- 
mours by Tranſpiration. Its Doſe is from half an Ounce to 

three Ounces, | 

The Extract is alſo antihyſterical, and 
Menſes. Lemery's Pharm. Univer. 


In the London Diſpenſatory, from which Mr. Lemery took 
the above-mention'd Recipe, Spirit of Wine is order'd for the 
Diſtillation. In the Edinburgh Diſper atory Spirit of Wine is 
alſo uſed for that Purpoſe, but the Caſtor is rejected. Inſtead 
of the Extract, Tournefort recommends an Infuſion of the Root 
in Wine, which he orders to be inſpiſſated. In the Collect. 
Leyd. there is an Extract of Bryony preſcrib'd, which, in the 
83 of Mr. Le Mort, tho a Medicine of a low Price, is yet 
a Purgative of great Value and Efficacy, It is prepared in the 

following manner : * | | 


Take of dtied Bryony, one Pound ; of the Herb Fumitory, 
two Pounds; and of Sena-leaves, four Drams: Boil all 
together for two Hours, in a ſufficient Quantity of Water; 
and let the expreſs d Liquor be reduced to the Conſiſtence 
8 Pills. The Doſe is from half a Scruple to half a 

ram. 


The Eleftuarium Diabryonias Democriti, in Me ſue, is ſaid 
to be wonderfully efficacious in Epilepſies, Palſies, Vertigoes, 
and other cold Diſorders of the Brain, and Spinal Marrow, and 
of the Nerves which ariſe from them. It is prepared thus: 


Take of Bryony-root, cleanſed and triturated, five Pounds ; 
of the Rob of Grapes, four Pounds ; roaſted Squills, and 
the Kernels of Pine-nuts, each half a Pound; Agaric, 
three Drams; Nutmegs, Cardamoms, Mace, and Ginger, 
each two Drams ; Cloves, Long-pepper, and Stœchas, 
each one Dram and a half; Seeds of Hartwort, Sal Gem, 
and the Trochiſci Galliæ Moſchatæ, each one Dram; and 
of Spikenard, half a Dram: Mix up into an D ac- 
cording to Art. After if has ſtood ſix Weeks, the Doſe is 
from two Drams to five or ſix; tho* Lemery orders an 


Ounce and a half. . | 
As Mr. Lemery thinks the above Preparation very faulty in 
ſeveral reſpects, he propoſes the following in its ad, x 


the Title of Electuarium Diabryonias Emendatum, which he 


Take of the Juice of cleanſed Bryony, freſh extracted, four 
Pounds; of the beſt Honey, two Pounds: Let them be 

| boil'd to the Conſiſtence of Honey; then add, of the 
Powder of - Turbith, Hermodactyls, Jalap, Agaric, and 
Salt of Bryony, each fix Drams ; and of the Fœcula Bry- 
one, half an Ounce. Make up into an Electuary, ac- 
cording to Art. The Doſe is from one Dram to one 
Ounce, Lemery Pharm. UDniuer © 


proper to promote the 


. By the abqve-quated Adeſur- a Syrup is aſcribed to the faid 
De te OE is com other. of the Juice of Bryony, 


Aromatics, the Rob of Raiſins, and Honey, This Syrup is ſaid - 
to be as efficacious: as the former Eleftuary, if two Ounces of 
it are taken for a Doſe. ' Sd, 

In the Diſpenſatorium Boruſſi-Brandenburgicum, there is a 
| ihr Ir ol y-roots, 
with Honey and Sugar, which may be given to aſthmatic and 
hyſteric Patients; and in Caſes where Animals are ſuſpected 4 
b. 

6. C. 10. prepares a Syrup of Bryony, from a De n of its 
A Roots, Infpiſlated, and Sugar; to which he after- 
rar adds th incl of the Sl, procured by dying ths Rove, 
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BRY 


and reducing it to white Aſhes, allowing half an Ounce of the 


Salt for Pound of the Syrup. He informs us, that this 
Medicine gently purges all ſerous Humours, . powerfully pro- 
motes the Menſes, and ſafely cures moſt of the Diſorders to 


which young Women are ſubject, becauſe it opens all Obftru- 
Qions, and purifies the Blood. Half an Ounce of it, or in 
ſtrong Conſtitutions a whole Ounce, is exhibited for a Doſe, in 
ſome proper Broth, early in the Morning, with an empty Sto- 
mach: A Regimen muſt at the fame time be obſerved, as in 
other Caſes. A 

An Ounce of the Fæcula Bryoniæ, or the Powder which ſub- 
ſides in the expreſs d Juice of its Root, is by many exhibited as 
a Medicine ſafer than the Root itſelf, or its Juice, and is ex- 
preſly claſs d among the Openers of the Uterus; but, as Lado- 
vicus in his Pharmacop. well obſerves, it is a very ineffectual 
* unleſs aſſiſted with Chalybeats ; ſince, according 
to Etmaller, it is a dead Calx, of no manner of Uſe nor Effica- 
cy ; beſides, what is commonly fold is for the moſt part adul- 
terated. The Nectar Succeſum of Cloſſæus, which, in Schroder's 
Phar. is directed to be of one Ounce of the expreſs'd 
Juice of Bryony, mix'd with one Dram of the Oil of Vitriol, 


or Sulphur, is, in Etmuller's Opinion, a very ſafe and proper 


Purge, provided the Doſe does not exceed one Dram. 

But, that we may ſee how prone ſome People are to Fraud 
and Impoſture, I ſhall here recount ſome Circumſtances men- 
tion'd by Moriſon. Mountebanks, ſays he, and ſome Bota- 
c nifts, form very ſtrange Monſters of the Bryony-root ; upon 
4 which, if bifurcated when taken from the Earth, as it fre- 


* quently is, they with a Pen-knife form the genital Parts of a 


« Boy; and endeavour, by a proper Fiſſure, to imitate thoſe 
« of a Woman, by Laurentius call'd the Sacred Cave. After 
they have taken theſe Meaſures, they bury the Root for ſome 
4 time in Sand, or rather in a ſandy Soil, till the wounded or 
« factitious Parts have aſſumed a Skin; after which they confi- 


4 dently expoſe it to Sale, as the Male and Female Mandrakes. 


„ We daily obſerve, that many Roots, ſuch as Carrots, and 
<< ſome others of the umbelliferous Kind, grow ſpontaneouſl 
<< bifurcated ; and I boldly aflert, that, if ſufficient Art is uſed, 
e they may be cauſed to grow in the Shape of other Parts of the 
«© human Body. Now, when the Bryony-root happens to be 
<< old, thick, and bifurcated, theſe trifing Forms may eaſily be 
«© obtain'd. But to complete the Farce, and render, as they 
« think, the Impoſture beyond the Hazard of a Diſcovery, 
<< theſe Wonder-working Botaniſts put the Seeds of Oats into 
t the Wound made in ey vous which germinate in 
«< the Earth, and make an Effort to ſend forth Leaves; but 
«« wanting ſufficient Nouriſhment, and being ſhut up from the 
«<< Influence of the Air, they degenerate into capillary 
«« Fibres. This Piece of Fraud may eaſily be detected by a 
<< ſkilful and quick-ſighted Botaniſt. I myſelf remember to 
cc have ſeen ſuch forced Productions carried about by ſtrolling 
c Mountebanks, both at London and at Paris, where their 
<< defpicable Proprietors did not ſcruple to expoſe them to Sale 
ac for the genuine Roots of the Mandrake.“ 

Dio ſcorides gives the following Account of the white Bryony. 

The white Vine, otherwiſe call'd Bryony, n 
Chelidonium, Melotbrum, Pfilothrum, Archezoftis, Agroftis, and 
Cedroftis, in its Branches, Leaves, and Tendrils, reſembles the 
cultivated Vine, only is more hairy in every Part. It twines 
about the neighbouring Shrubs, taking hold of them by its Ten- 
drils. Tts Fruit grows in Cluſters, of a deep Yellow, and is 
uſed by the Tanners in taking off the Hairs from their Skins. 

The tender Shoots of the fuſt 28 being boil'd and 
eaten, looſen the Belly, and provoke Urine. Leaves, 
Fruit, and Root, are of an acrimonious Quality ; and therefore 
proper, being made into a Cataplaſm with Salt, for Chironian, 
gangrenous, and phagedenic Ulcers, and for putrid Ulcers in 
the . The Root, with bitter Vetches, Earth of Chios, 
and Fenugreek, abſterges and clears the Skin from Wrinkles, 
Sun-burns, Freckles, and black Marks. Boil'd in Oil till it 
be « rg and diſſolved, it works the ſame Effects. It takes 
off the livid Marks of Blows in the Face, and reprefles the 
Pterygia of the Fingers. Applied in a Cataplaſm with Wine, 
it diſcuſſes Inflammations, and breaks ' Abſceſſes; and the 
Powder of it, in a Cataplaſm, extracts Splinters of Bones: 
It is a proper Ingredient in 7. or ſuppurative Medicines. 
A Dram thereof, drank every Day for a whole Year, is a Me- 


dicine for the Epilepſy ; and is good for thoſe who are ſubject to 
an Apoplexy or Vertigo. Iwo Drams of it, drank, are 
effectual againſt the Bite of the Viper, and kill the Child in the 
Womb. Sometimes it lightly diſturbs the Reaſon. Being 
drank, it provokes Urine ; and, apply'd as a P , extracts 


both Birth and Afterbirth. It is made into an E with 
Honey, for the Uſe of thoſe who are oppreſs'd with a 8 - 
lation, or a Dyſpncea, and for Coughs, Pains in the Sides, 
Ruptures, and vulſions. Half a Dram of it, taken in 


"Vinegar, for thirty Days together, waſtes the Spleen ; and, 


applied by way of Cataplaſm with a Fig to the Place is effec- 
tual for the ſame Purpoſe. Its Decoction is for Inſeffons, 


proper 
being 2 Purger of the Uterus, and expelling the dead Fœtus. 


Bout. It is but rarely us d. Miller's Bot. Of 


4 * 0 


The Juice is expreſſed from the Root in the Spring-time, , F 
is drank in Hydromel for the foremention'd Pu N11 , 
Phlegmagogue. The Fruit, us'd by way of Unction, r Ua 
plaſm, is of Efficacy againſt the Pſora and Lepra; and the Jul , 
of the Fruit, ſupp'd with boil'd Wheat, cauſes Milk to "rf 
Plenty to the Breaſts. Disſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 184, 

Pliny, in the firſt Chapter of his twenty-third Book, aſcribes 
the ſame Medicinal Virtues to white Bryony, with thoſe no 
enumerated from Dioſcorides. Wo yy 

There are ſeveral other Species of Bryony, ſuch as, 

1. The Bryonia Zeylanica, foliis prefumie Jaciniati; B 
This Plant is frequently us'd in Dropſies, by the Inhabitants of 
Ceylon, an Iſland in the Ea/t-Tndies, where it grows ſpontaneouſ 
on ruinous Walls, and in other uncultivated Places. D 

2. The Bryonia alba vulgaris procerior folio cucurbitæ 
This - in Virtues with the other white Bryony, : 

3. Bryonia Indica or Americana; The ſame with M- 
, de Bets es fle, fall np 

4. The Bryonia Africana glabra, follis in profundas lacin; 
diuiſis, flore Iuteo, Olden. rhe Fg ice — "with | 
deep-cut Leaves, and yellow Flowers: | 

5. The Bryonid Americana, olive fructu rubro, Plum. Cat. 
American Bryony, with red Olive-ſbap'd Fruit. | 

6. The ryonia Africanà, fruttu variegats, Hort; Elth, 
African Bryony, with a variegated Fruit: 

7. The Bryonia Africana laciniata, tuberoſa radice, fooridus 
berbaceis, Par. Bat: African cut-leav'd Bryony, with à tube- 
roſe Root, and herbaceous Flowers, Lk 

BryYoNIA NIGKA,. Offic, Ger. 721. Emac. 851, Rai 
Hiſt. 1. 660. Mer. Pin. 16. Bryonia. Hlveſtris nigra, Park. 
Theat. 178. Bryonia læuvis ' frue nigra racemoſa, C. B. Pin, 
297. Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 5. Bryonia mere» feillum Beate Marie 
A Merc. Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 17. Vitis nigy 
quibuſdam, ſeu Tamnus Plinii Feli cyclamini, J. B. 2. 14. 
Vitis nigra ſſue Bryonia nigra quibuſdam, Chab. 120. Tam 
4a — minore luteo-palleſcente, Tourn. Inſt. 103. Elen. 
Bot. 85. h. Ind. A. 2. 62. Raii Synop. 4. 262. BLACK 
BRYONY. Dale. * 

The black Vine, which ſome call black Bryony, other the 
Chironian Vine, has Leaves like Ivy, but more nearly reſem. 
bling thoſe of the Smilax, only larger; their Stalks alſo ar 
alike, This Plant, as well as the white Bryony, takes hold 
the neighbouring Trees by its Tendrils. Fruit grows 
Clufters, and is green at firſt, but black when ripe. Root 
is black on the Outſide, but of the Colour of Box witki 
The Shoots of the firſt Budding are eaten as other Greens. 

- They provoke Urine and the Menſes, waſte the Spleen, ax 
are good for epileptical, vertiginous, and paralytical Perſon 
The Root has the ſame Virtues as that of the white Vine, at 
performs the ſame Effects, but in a leſs efficacious mante 
A Cataplaſm of the Leaves with Wine cures the gall'd at 
ulcerated Necks of Beaſts of. Burden, and is apply'd all « 
Luxations. Dioſcorides, Lib. 4. Cap. 185. 

The black Vine, properly call'd Bryony, is by ſome mne 
Chironia, by others Gynecanthe, or Apronia ; it is like W 
white Vine, except in Colour. The tender Shoots of it, e 
as Food, are preferr'd, by Ducles, before Aſparagus, for pre 
voking Urine, and diminiſhing the Spleen. It delights to gr 
among Shrubs and Reeds; the Root is black on the Outudt 
but of the Colour of Box within, and is more effectual in © 
tracting Splinters of Bones, than the white Vine; but it 
a lar Virtue of curing the gall'd Necks of Beaſts of Bure 

hey ſay that if a Farmhouſe be mark'd with it, Hawks 
not approach jt, and ſo the Poultry will be kept in Security. 4 
Plant, bound about the Ancle of or Beal, cures a Deſſul 
of Phlegm or Blood upon the Part. Pliny, Lib. 3. Cab. U. 

| The Root of the black Bryony is leſs than that of the vi 
blackiſh on the Outſide, whitiſh within, more ſolid, but ln 
withal. The Branches grow as long as the white, climbing! 
ramping upon the Hedges in its Way, but without Tendi 
Claſpers ; are ſmooth as well as the Leaves, which «7 
a dark-green Colour, and ſhining, in Shape of an Heart inen 
but longer pointed. The Flowers grow among the Leas 
long Clufters, much ſmaller than thoſe of the white B 
a greeniſh Colour, of one Leaf cut into ſix Parts; aftef 
come red Berries, as in the former. It grows in the ſame ff 
with that, and flowers about the ſame time. 1 

Some Authors affirm, that the Root of this Bryony 521 
Purge; but Ho could not find any purgative uality 8 
no more than Dr. Liſter, tho? both try d it ſeveral 
provokes Urine, and cleanſes the Reins from Gravel. A 
plaſm of the Root, with Vinegar and Cow-dung, beg 


; There aro ſeveral Species of theblack, Bryony, ot f. 
Wy | 
1. The Tamnus racemoſa, flore minore luteo-palleſcent o 
nefort. The common blac 1 mention'd mou 1 
It flowers in June, and its Root is only in Uſe, * 
and attenuates viſcid P , eſpecially in Diſorder 
Thorax, R. I. p. 661, It provokes Urine and the 
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reens. 


pleen, * 
al Perſon 


„ aſcharges Sand from the Kidneys, if drank in a proper 
* Lobel. Concerning its purgative Quality, I have as 
bund nothing. C. Hoffman. Geſner affirms, that it is 
7 (4 of an exulcerating Quality. It is poſſeſs'd of very vio- 
Qualities, and is ſaid to have ſomething of a poiſonous Na- 
ur in it; for which Reaſon it is very improperly us'd inſtead of 
te white Bryony. Dale from the above-quoted Authors. 
1, The Tamnus ' Cretica, 1 ee Tourn. Cor. Black 
Non of Crete, with a trifid Leaf. | 8 
j The Tamnus Americana tubifera, radice fungiformi, 


num. American black Bryony, with a Root reſembling a Muſh- 


"The Tamnus Americana racemoſa minor, Plum. Smaller 
unching American black Bryon y. N 

g The Tamnus Americana racemoſa major, Plum. Greater 
aching American black Bryony. 

6. The Tamnus Americana, amplis foliis, ſubtus purpureus, 
um. American black Bryony, with large Leaves, which are 
quple on their under Side, ES 15 

. The Tamnus Americana, angurie folio, Plum. American 
tk Bryony, with a Water-melon-leaf. 

1161 RIS, or DRYOPTERIS, from Bgvor, Moſs, 
1e, an Oak, and Tigre, Fern. White Fern of the Oak, 
hich grows on Moſs of the Oak. Blancard. See DR vo- 

RIS. 
THIN, 2 a ſo call'd, the Compoſition of 
ich is deſcrib'd by P. Ægineta, Lib. 7. Cap. 18. 

BRYTIA, ByJ];a. The ſolid Parts of Grapes, remaining 

fer the Muſt is expreſſed. Galen, Lib. 2. de Alim, Fac. 


YTON, geiler. A kind of Drink, made of Barley, 
ich Ariſtotle calls d ( Pinon). They who get drunk with 
| do not fall indifferently any way, as with other Liquors, 
t always ſupine, and on their Backs. - Hellanicus ſays the 
un is made of Rice; and it may be alſo made of Millet, 
\ fthenens informs us; who alſo ſays, that 78 BeuJor, the 
Bryton,” is by ſome call'd agi. 3½% ,, © Barley Wine ;" 
x tells us, in the ſame Place, that this xi. 31S is call'd 
nw. But Euftathius ſays there is this Difference, that the 
I is made of Barley, but the ge alſo of Roots. Gor- 


BUBALUS, Offic. Schrod: 5. 272. Geſn. de Quad. 122. 
Malus, [talis Bufalo, Raii Synop. A. 72. Buffelus, Bellon. 
. edit. Cluſ. 102. Jonſ. de Quad. 38. Buffelus five Buba- 
be, Aldrov. de Quad. Biſul. 365. IHE BUFFAL. 
I | — 

The Parts us'd in Medicine are the Horns, Hoofs, Tallow, 
Dung, of which the Horns and Hoofs are good againſt 
nvulſions ; and the other Parts are reckon'd to be endu'd 
© the ſame Virtues as thoſe of the Ox. 
Thoſe who have wrote the Hiſtory of Quadrupeds, deny this 
imal to be the Bubalus of the Antients, but rather the wild 
an Bos, deſcrib'd by Ariſtotle without a Name, and faid to 
ound among the Hrachotæ. But the learned Ray is ſtrongl 
Opinion, that the Name of the Bubalus came into Italy wi 
Animal to which it belong'd, and which, conſequently, 
K its Name Bubalus from its native Country in /ndia or 
« Bellonius, Obſerv. Lib. 2. Cap.-50. takes the African 
for the Bubalus of the Antients. Idem ibidem. 

PUBO, BouBav. A Bubo. © 

Bubo, Phyma, and Phygethlon, are Affections of the 
ind, A Phyma is an Inflammation of a Gland; a Bubo is 
Inflammation of that Gland, haſtening to a Suppuration ; 


heel. Actuorius, Meth. Med. Lib. 2. Cap. 12. 
cording to Galen, a Bubo, Phyma, and Phygethlon, are 
Kons of the Glands ; and a Bubo is an Inflammation, but 


ates ſays, that uy who are moleſted with Phymata in their 

ary my are freed by the Suppura reaKing « 

lame, : uboes which owe their Riſe to Bruiſes, other 
os Pai 


r 28 it uſuall in Peſtilences, are of a very ma- 
it Kind, whether 8 near the Thigh, or in the Arm- 

r about the Neck. ns | , 
does of the firſt or milder Sort are to be treated, like all 
\fammations, with Refrigerants and Aſtringents, and 
edicines as have a repelling Virtue ; ſuch are Applications 
e dipp'd in Oxyeras, or Wool moiſten'd with Wine 
leum Omphacinum (ixain 822 Oil of Roſes, Oil 
ces, Oil of Maſtich, or Oil of Myrtle. After theſe, 
ige Remedies are to be us'd ; but, if the Body abounds 
= 2 firſt to be 72 | * 3 
dent Tequires ing, we are to apply ourſelves to the 
* Ulcer — the Bubo was generated, which 
e Treated like other Ulcers. © The Inflammation in the 
uſt be mitigated by Applications of Wool moiſten'd 


m 
ene laxative kind of Oil, and the fame muff allo be 


the eryſipetalous Inflammation of that ſame Gland is call'd 


wrapp'd about the Part. The Tumor, when ſuppurated, is 
not haſtily to be open'd, but we muſt try to reſolve it by Me- 
dicines made into Cerates, particularly the Cerate nam'd Diapy- 
ranon, and that call'd Botanicon. If the Reſolution does not 
ſucceed, we muſt endeavour to break it by the ſame means as 
areus'd for other Abſceſſes; and the Cure is the ſame. In Buboes 
3 from Fevers, or a mere Redundance of Humours, 

epellents are to be avoided, leſt we ſhould | the Matter 
upon the inward Parts ; 'but we muſt begin with Diſcutients. If 
the Age and Strength of the Patient will permit, Blood is to be 
firſt taken from the Vein of the Cubit; after which we muſt 
uſe Fomentations of the Decoction of Chamomile, Dill, and 
ſuch-like Herbs. The other Medicines are ſuch as we have 
recommended as proper for the Parotides, and for Inflamma- 
tidns. After Atticus, call'd alſo Bubonium, from its Virtues in 
this Diſtemper, is ſaid to cure it, not only if it be apply'd to 
the Sore, but worn as an Amulet. P. Agineta, Lib. 4. 
Cap. 22. | | 

There are ſome ſorts of Tubercles, or Tumors, which never 
appear but in certain Places, which are in a manner appropriated 
to them. To theſe kinds belong what we call Buboes; which 
infeſt no Parts but the Groin and Armpits, and may be 
divided into the mild and the malignant; which Diſtinction, 
becauſe it includes a different Method of Cure, requires a little 
Explication. A mild Bubo is ſo nam'd, firſt, when it riſes, 
as it were, ſpontaneouſly ; that is, when the Patient is in a State 
of Health, and wholly free from any contagious or peſtilential 
Diſeafe, in the ſame manner as a Furunculus, or Phlegmon, 
ariſes, eſpecially on Infants ; tho', for the moſt part, without 
Danger : Or, ſecondly, a Bubo is ſaid to be mild, when it 
makes its Appearance at the End of ſome mild and favourable 
kind of Fever, the Violence of the Diſeaſe being, by the 
Strength of Nature, diverted that Way. A malignant Bubo is 
one which owes its Riſe to ſome peſtilential Contagion, or the 
Lues Venerea, and is therefore uſually call'd a pe/tilential or 
venereal Bubo. | | 

As to the Cauſes of a mild Bubo, I muſt remark, that this, 
as well as all other Inflammations proceeding from internal 
Cauſes, takes its Riſe from the Stagnation of ſome glutinous 
and inſpiſſated Blood, and, conſequently, no way differs from 
other Inflammations, except its Place, which is in the Groin or 
Armpit, where much Fat, and many Glands, are ſituated. 

A mild Bubo is not difficult to be diſtinguiſh'd, if we conſider, 
that it is nothing but a T'umor, with an Inflammation, in the 
_ above-mention'd, without any peftilential or venereal 

ntagion. | 

This kind of Bubo alſo is very ſeldom of dangerous or per- 
nicious Conſequence, being commonly reſoly'd, or brought to 


a Suppuration. But this Reſolution or Suppuration is ſometimes . 
brought about with Difficulty, eſpecially in Perſons of a bad 
Habit of Body, inſomuch that theſe ſuppurated Tumors have 


ſometimes ended in ſtubborn Fiſtulas. A Bubo in the Armpit 
is more eaſily brought to a Suppuration than one in the Groin; 


but neither of them is ſo difficult of Suppuration as the Pa- 


rotides. 


For Buboes which happen without any other Diſtemper, 


eſpecially in Infants, the beſt way is often to adminiſter fre- 
quently ſome purging Medicine, mix'd with Mercurius dulcis, 
that the glutinous and coagulated Blood may be drawn by Re- 
vulſion from the affected Part, and, at the ſame time, difloly'd. 
Then other Medicines, which attenuate the Blood, are to be 
preſcrib'd, as Decoctions of the Woods. If the Bubo be at- 
tended with a light Fever, a Phyſician ought to be conſulted, 
for adminiſtring ſome antifebrile Medicines. 
Where the Inflammation is but moderate, and, conſequently, 
Reſolution may be hop'd, it will be proper to apply digeſtive 
Plaiſters, ſuch as thoſe of ſimple Diachylum, Sperma Ceti, 
Galbanum, Diaſaponis, or De Ranis cum Mercurio ; for 
_ ſorts of Tumors are often reſolv'd by ſuch external Ap- 
plications, | | ; 455 
If the Inflammation be violent, and the Pain intenſe, or if 
outward Digeſtives have no Effect, we are immediately to have 
recourſe to Suppuration, by applying a Plaiſter of Diachylum 


cum Gummi, which is of excellent Service in this Caſe. II 


the Pain be very great and intolerable, digeſtive 'Cataplaſms, 
applied warm to the affected Part, and often chang'd, are uſually 
of very great Efficacy, not only in mitigating the Pain, but 
reſolving the Tumor. Cataplaſms for this 
d of Crums of wheaten Bread, and Milk, ; boil'd to a 
oultis, with an Addition of ſome Saffron; or of Meal, with 
Honey and freſh Butter, work'd to a Cataplaſm by the Fire- 
fide ; to which may conveniently be added a ſmall tity of 
Venice T reacle. is to be apply d hot, and often d. 
When, by theſe and ſuch:- like Medicines, ve have reduc'd 
the ting Matter to Maturation, we are to make uſe of 
ſome Cauſtic, or of the Knife; but all imaginable Care is to 
be taken, that, in making an Inciſion, we do not injure the 
axillary Veſſels under the Armpit; or the crural Veſſels which 
lie under the Groin, and, by that means, excite a very dan- 
gerous Hemorrhage, The Abſceſs, when open d, is to be 
100 treated 


ſe may be com— 
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treated according to the general Method of treating Abſceſſes; 
tho' we ought to obſerve, that a Plaiſter af Diachylum is of 
ext i Uſe in this Caſe, as being extremely well adapted 
to the mollifying — any Hardneſſes or Calloſities about 
the Edges of the Ulcer. Heifter. "5-7 th e 
Gulitelmus de Saliceto, an Author who wrote before the Ve- 


nereal Diſeaſe was imported from America, mentions a Bubo ' 


propter concubitum cum farda muliere. This Dr. Freind does 
not think was a Venereal Bubo; becauſe all Buboes are not 
Venereal; and both theſe, and mon 2 of 
the genital Organs, may be contra y converſing wi o- 
men, who, without * 2 Leproſy, or the Venereal Diſ- 
eaſe, are affected with U and Impoſtumations in thoſe 
. Hippocrates takes Notice of a fort of Bube ariſing on account 
of a can" the Catamenia, and coming to Suppuration, 
r 


in his Treatiſe de Natura Pueri. He calls it goa l To 


geg TVop yerouuerey. 
| P Es TIIENTIAL BunoEs. 
Peſtilential Tumors are, by Profeſſors of Surgery, lly 


divided into Buboes, and Carbuncles, or Anthracen. Under the 


Name of Bube they comprehend all inflammatory Tumors 
from a peſtilential Cauſe, which ariſe not only under the Ears, 
in the Armpits, and in the Groin, but alſo in the Neck, on 
the Breaſt, Arms, Feet, or any other fleſhy Part of the Body; 
the corrupt and peſtiferous Matter being, by the Benefit of 
Nature, driven to the external Parts. r 4 

A peſtilential Bubo may be known from other Tumors, by 
its appearing commonly juſt at the Time of a Peſtilence, and 
its being accompanied with other peſtilential Signs. For it is 
to be conſider d, that the beſt of our later Writers, who liv'd 
in the laſt peſtilential Times, have aſſur'd us, that Perſons 
ſeiz d with the Peſtilence, unleſs they died on the Spot, were 
every-where obſerv'd to have an Eruption of ſuch Tumors. 
This Eruption happens ſometimes quicker, ſometimes flower ; 
for ſome perceive them before they are fick, or have any Senſe 
of the peſtilential Poiſon ; on others they appear not till the 
ſecond, third, or fourth Day after their being ſeiz'd with the 
Contagion ;z but they are very rarely obſerv'd to come forth 
ter. Sometimes theſe Buboes arc accompany'd with a Car- 
buncle, or Anthrax, but are more frequently without them ; 
whereas a Carbuncle very ſeldom happens without a Tumor. 

It is an old Obſervation, and. confirm'd in the laft Peſtilences, 
that moſt. of thoſe on whom Tumors appear'd, if they were 
not attended with very ſevere Symptoms, or an Acceflion of 
other Diforders, had the good Fortune to recover. Therefote 
our hter Phyſicians have come into an Opinion, and not with- 
out Reaſon, that the principal Part of our Buſineſs in managing 
the Peſtilence conſiſts in promoting, by all imaginable means, 
the Growth of the Tumor, or Bubo, without the Benefit of 
which there is no Preſervation of Life under the Peſtilence; 
and that the Phyſician, who takes a right Method of curing the 
Bubo, at the ſame time cures the Peſtilence. This being 

ted, digeſting, diſſolving, or reprefling Medicines, Phle- 
— or Purging, are ſo far from conducing to the Cure of 
the Peſtilence, that, by retracting the Poiſon into the Blood, 
they deftroy the Patient. The principal Buſineſs therefore of 
the Phyfician, or Surgeon, in this Caſe, is, to aſſiſt provident 
Nature, by promoting the Expulſion of the 'Tumors forming 
in the Body, reducing them as ſoon as poſſible to a Suppu- 
ration or Maturity. | | 
For the more ready liſhment of this End, it is much 
the ſafeft way for the Patient, as ſoon as he perceives the Erup- 
tion of a Tumor, to confine himſelf to his Houſe, and avoid the 
Air, and even to betake himſelf to his Bed; for, by this Me- 
tbod, he may be the more ſucceſsfully defended from the exter- 
nal peſtiferous Air, and the Buboes, by the right Adminiſtration 
both of internal and external Remedies, be the more eaſily ex- 
d, and brought to Suppuration. BY | 

As to external Management, it will be extremely proper to 
rub the ſwelling Part, with ſome V both with the 
Hands; and with Linen Cloths 3. and, what is moſt effectual to 
the Purpoſe, after that to apply ſome emollient and maturating 


2. 


Nemedies, to promote a Eruption. A very good Re- 
medy, in particular, is a ma compos'd of Ferment of 
Bread hot, alone, or mix'd with Salt and d-ſeed bruis d. 


Dy virtue of this Medicine the conſtricted Parts are wonderfully 
molliſy d and ſtimulated, till the peſtiferous Matter, being at- 
tracted ſtom the Blood toward the intumeſcent Parts, paſſes 
into-a-Suppuration, - Of the fame Virtue are Cata „ ſup- 
purative'gP other Tumors; eſpecially one gd of Onions, 
rouſted under the Aſhes, and work'd with Treacle and Butter; 
or a Cataplaſm prepar'd-of. the Inſide of a wheaten or white 
Loaf, and well boil'd with Milk and Saffron. There are ſome 
2 — who, to avoid 1222 Body to the Air, becauſe 
of Rn Change.of „ by which Tranſpiration 
may be d or binder d, 285 —4 . 
Plaifters, - particularly a Phiſter of Diach L or com- 
pound, -inftead of Ceplaäns 4 1 | 1 
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very much commends the following. 
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. Barbeite; x very noted Phyſician, in his Book of the pg 
lence, preſcribes the following, which ſcems a very — bl 


Take Plaiſter of Diachylum and de Mucilaginibus, each 
a Pound; Muſtard- pulveriz'd, four Ounces ; U. 
guentum Baſilicum, four Ounces: Mix them, and * 

them into a Plaiſter. This muſt be laid upon the ſwelln 
x art, which muſt firſt be well rubb'd, and renew d ey 8 
Day, or every other Day. « i l 


Hadges, a famous Engli/h Phyſician, in, the Deſcriptc 
that terrible Plague which rag'd at Londen in the Yeu 10. 


Take Plaiſter of Oxycroceum, three Qunces ; Gum Gall 
num ſtrain'd, and Caranna, each one Ounce; commo 
Pitch, two Drams. With Oil of Chamomile melt an. 
make them into a Plaiſter according to Art, which mug} 
applied in the ſame Method as the former. 


Nor does that Plaiſter deſerve to be deſpis'd, which conf, 
of Honey, Meal, and Volks of Eggs. Ihe Remedies whici 
moſt of the antient Phyſicians us'd to accelerate Suppuration 
as Veſicatories of Cantharides, and; dry Cuppings, are alma 
wholly rejected by the Moderns, and thoſe the moſt experienc' 
Phyſicians in curing the Peſtilenee . 

But what is much to be admir'd, and deſerves a deeper Con 
ſideration, is, that the very celebrated Beintema, Phyſician t 
the Emperor, in his Latin Treatiſe of the laſt Peſtilence, af 
ſures us that peſtilential Buboes were often ſafely and ſucce 
fully refoly'd and cur'd by the bare. Impoſition of bot Afar 
But tho? there be hardly any beſides this Author, who advif 
the Reſolution or Cure of Buboes in a Peſtilence, it will not 
amiſs here to obſerve, that the peſtiſerous Venom was not, þ 
the Reſolution, repreſſed and repelled into the Blood, but rathy 
extracted out of the Body, by means of the hot Aſhes, a 
quite ſubdu'd. | Fo 

To theſe external Medicines it wil/be proper to add the Uf 
of internal Remedies, by whoſe Aſſiſtance the latent Venoi ve. 
—— gentle Sweat; but immoderately heating a 
vehement Sudorifics have been always found to be noxious 
dangerous, by Phyſicians of later Times; whereas ſupping 
ſmall Liquors hot has been experienc'd to have a very god 
Effect, as being — accommodated to excite” a gent 
Sweat, and to te the Blood. Medicines of this N 
among others, are Potions of Tea, mix'd with a little Saffra 
or of other alexipharmic Herbs, as Sage, Scordium, Rue, Mi 
lefolium, or Betony ; Ptiſan alſo, prepar'd with, or withoy 
the Root of Scorzonera, and drank hot, in order to maintain 
continual, but gentle Sweat. And as vehement Sudorikcy 
cold Liquors are not a little dangerous; for they not only ne 
the Sweat, but, in a remarkable manner, reſtrain the Tapi 
and Growth of the Buboes, on whoſe kindly Promotion 
Increaſe the Fate of the Patient ſo much depends. The Ar 
the Chamber in which the Patient lies, muſt be kept in a tem 
rate State, neither too hot, nor too cold; the Bed allo mul 
kept in the ſame Temperament, and as commodious 2s poli 
If the Patient be weak. and low, but without any remark 
Degree of Heat, it will not be improper to give thirty oro 
Drops of Elixir Proprietatis, or the Mixtura Simplex, the! 
zoartic Tincture, . of Myrrh, Eſſence of Scordiut 
two or three times every Day, in ſome warm Liquor; 0t © 
bit ſome good Bezoartic Powder. On the contrary, for t 
who are of a hot ion, or are moleſted with immode 
Heat, nothing is more proper than Nitre depurated, with Cin 

es, and teſtaceous Powders, or temperate Acids, ſuch * 
Juices of Citrons, Currants, and Pomegranates, or the 
and Water of BugloG, or any. other tempelate 
cooling Simple, often: exhibited, inſtilling at the fame 1 
if the Heat be vehement, ſome Drops of ſweet 9 
Vitriol. L 1248 som n oνο n! 2s TY 
The Remedies above preſcrib'd are of ſufficient Virtue w. 
all the Poiſon of the Contagion from dhe inward and noble, 
on the Authority of the moſt learned and experienc d Phi 
who have written on the late Peſtilence in Poland, © mile | 
mark, - Auftria, Hungary, and: Nariſbon. Theſe, then 
be frequently repeated, till either the Tumors are di 
reſolved, which, they tell us, ſometimes happens W 


ration, or, what more rally happens, are . 
Maturation. s In ome Calls the ; immediately = 
to Suppuration, ſometimes it remains for whole Want 
out being in the lcaft.mollify'd.. When this affen the 
of the above-preſcrib'd Medicines is to be contind d 
mor either breaks of itſelf, or is open d with the my 
and che peſtiferous Matter, being thereby R oy 
turning into the Blood, is evacuated, and the | 
roughly hangs, = + fed 
_ Abſceſs being open d, we muſt immed 7 and 
cleanſing it, which being completed, the Won pumpe 
heal'd by means of ſome vulnerary\ Balſam. For the n 
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je Ointment, ( Turpentine with the Volk of an Egg) mix'd with 
(mall Quantity of Fenice Treacle, and Balſam of Sulphur with 
Olof Turpentine. At every Dreſſing the Pus is to be gently ab- 
from the Ulcer, which is afterwards to be dreſs'd with 

the tefore-mention'd Ointment, but not tented, except the Ori- 
fre be too narrow; and a Plaifter muſt be laid thereon, and. the 
Pace carefully bound up. Some of the beſt Plaiſters in this Caſe 
ve Diachylon, or what is compos'd of Meal and Honey, and 
theſe may very properly be apply'd till the Wound is heal'd. 
Is to the moſt convenient Lime for making the Inciſion, 
Phyſicians are not agreed. Many Authors, eſpecially among 
he Moderns, who have given us Precepts concerning the Peſti- 
luce, are utterly againſt opening a peſtilential Bubo till it be 
perfectly ripe, and thoroughly ſoft, For, beſides that theſe 
Juboes, as ſome have obſerv*d, almoſt conſtantly break of them- 
ches, there is very great Danger, if we may believe theſe Au- 
thors, left a too _ and precipitate Inciſion of a Bubo ſhould 
ie ſucceeded by a'Fiſtula of a bad kind, by an Immobility of 
de Limbs, ul even by a Gangrene. Others, on the contrary, 
fert that the immediate Inciſion of a peſtilential Bubo in the 
keginning is not only ſafe, but the moſt likely means to pre- 
eve the Patients, and the ſureſt, as well as ſpeedieſt, way to 
hee them from the Contagion. - n n 

Tho' ſome of the antient Phyſicians have directed the utter 
Exciion of peſtilential Buboes, in order to extirpate the Ve- 
um, later Authors, for good Reaſons, have been of a contrary 
(pinion. For ſuch a Method of Cure is efteem'd not only too 
tiolent, but even very dangerous, eſpecially in ſome Parts of 
——_ Cathartics and Emetics of all kinds, Phlebotomy, 
ad internal healing Medicines, ſuch as a Bezoartic Tincture, 
i'd Oils, with hot volatile antipeſtilential Spirits, Venice 
Tracle, and Mithridate, are almoſt unanimouſly rejected by 
kter Phyſicians, tho' former Phyſicians laid a great Streſs upon 
dem. Heiſter Chirurg. b 
Of VENEREAL Bugors. 


+ Venereal Buboes are painful, hard, renitent Tumors of the 
Conglobate or Lymphatic Glands, which are ſituated in the 
Gros, and which tend ſlowly to Suppuration, ariſing mediate- 
hor immediately from impure Venereal Commerce. 'There- 
br when this Species of the Venereal Diſeaſe affects either 
or Female immediately after impure Embraces, or in a few 
bays after, fome or more Glands, in either or both Groins, give 
der fight Pain in walking; and, upon feeling them, it may 
perceived, that they are fomewhat tumefy'd. The Tumor 
neaſes faſter or lower, and grows hard, tenſe, and renitent ; 
ace the Pain in the Part increaſes, a Senſation of preternatural 
int is perceiv*d; but the Skin ſtill retains its natural Colour; 
ie Patient finds more Difficulty in walking; at length a mani- 
it Bubo appears, which are different in Figure, as orbicular, 
ng, or round; ſometimes of the Size of a Pigeon's or Hen's 
x, ſometimes as large as a Man's Fiſt. + 
enercal Buboes admit of a threefold Diſtinction. 1. They 
y be diſtinguiſh'd by the Manner in which they make their 
tack ; for ſome proceed immediately and ſolely from impure 
andcontione an eſſentia l Diſeaſe; others accompany 
which is ſuddenly ſuppreſs'd, or has but a ſmall Dif- 
dune; or elſe attend chancrous Ulcers of the Penis,- and form 
ſmptematical Diſeaſe ; laſtly, others ariſe ſpontaneouſly with- 
ay immediate previous — and conſtitute a Patho- 
Sign of a latent Pox. - | a £278 
2. They may be diſtinguiſh'd by their Qualities ; for ſome 
attended with great Pain, Heat, and Pulſation, and are of 
Phlegmon kind; others have but little Heat, Pain, Pul- 
an, and Hardneſs, but are rather ſoft, and retain the Marks 
the Fingers after Preſſure, and are of the cedematous kind; 
W, others being quite void of Pain, Heat, and Pulſation, 
ery hard, and are call'd ſeirrhows. | | 
+ ihey may be diſtinguiſh'd by their manner of terminating, 
= various ; for ſome, either ſpontaneouſly, or by the 
of the Remedies applied to them, are diſperſed by De- 
=, and diſappear ; others-come: to Suppuration, and, after 
ton of the Pus which was collected in them, at an 
ue made by a Cauſtic or Inciſion, form a Cicatrix ; laſt- 
Wert, cluding the Force both of Ripeners and Emollients, 
fu in their Hardneſs and Reniteneg. / 


JJ Cavsrs of VenerBAL BuBoss, | 
Y nguinal Glands cannot be tumefy'd after impure Em- 
©? and indurated into a Bubo, unleſs the Lymph, which 
. to them from the neighbouring Parts, as to 
£900 Reſervoir, and ought to low-thro? their Cells or 

u order to be carried off again, ſtagnate there, and 
lated in them. But the Lymph cannot ſtagnate, and 
wig e in the inguinal Glarids, unleſs it be thicker, and 
„ than uſual, It follows; therefore, that the Lymph, 
* culates thro' the inguinal - Glands, is render d too 
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ing, we have a moſt noble Remedy, which is, the digeſt- 


thick and viſcid by impure Embraces, and, by being accumu- 
lated in thoſe Glands, produces Venereal Buboes, / © 
But nothing new happens to the Body from impure Embraces, 
except the ſimple Admiſſion of the Venereal Infection. That 
Infektion, therefore, being admitted into the Body, and blended 
with the Lymph of the inguinal Glands, renders it too viſcid 
and thick; for the producing of which Effect it is very well 
adapted, ſince it is of a ſalſo-acid Nature, and is, for that 
Reaſon, effectual in coagulating ſulphureous Humours, of 
which kind the Lymph is. in 
Ihe infectious Matter, when once receiv'd, can be commu- 
nicated to the inguinal Glands two ways ; the one a long and 
intricate one, that is, by the Circulation of- the Blood ; the 
other much ſhorter and more expeditious, for Inſtance, by the 
Lymphatic Veſſels, which are ſent to the inguinal - Glands. 
he firſt we reject; 'as not fit for yy this Queſtion, ſince 
that being once admitted, all the conglobate Glands in the 
Body are equally liable to be affeed with the inguinal Glands, 
ſince they derive their Lymph from the ſame Maſs of Blood: 
But this contradicts Experience. Therefore, in the preſent 
Caſe, we are of Opinion, that the later Way is only to be 
admitted. | : . a 
But fince there are three Species of Buboes, as we ſaid above, 
confider*d with reſpect to the Manner in which they originally 
appear, the Diverſity of the Manners in which they are con- 
tracted, deſerves to be farther explain'd. | 

During the Act of Venereal Commerce, the external Parts 
of the Pudendum Muliebre, together with the Vagina, are 
irrigated with the Liguor Genitale of the Male. If this, therefore, 
ſhould be corrupted, the infectious Matter will be imbib'd into 
the ſpongy Subſtance of the Parts, and mix'd with the Lymph 
which circulates in them; but this is ſent by peculiar Lymphe- 
ducts to the inguinal Glands. The infectious Matter, there- 
fore, which is admitted, will. be carried with it, at the ſame 
time, to thoſe Glands: - 

In the fame manner the Pudenda Maſcula, and Pubes itſelf, 
will be affected, by the Communication with the other Sex. 
Therefore, if the Humours there are corrupted, the infeftious 
Matter, penetrating the Pores of the Parts, will inſinuate itſelf 
into the Lymph which flows thro* them, but this Lymph con- 
tinually lows from thence to the inguinal Glands. Therefore 
the Venereal Matter, which is mix'd with the Lymph, tends to 
the ſame Parts. | 1516 | | 155 

In à ſuppreſſed Gonorrhea, or a Gonorrhea where the Diſ- 
charge is too ſmall, the ſeminary Veſicles, Cowper's Glands, 
and Teſtes, in Men, but, in Women, the Proſtates, Co 8 
Glands, and the Botryform Glands of the Vagina, will be 
turgid with a corrupted Fluid. Some Particles, therefore, of 
the virulent Humour exhaling from thenee will be taken up by 
the refluent Lymph, which flows from thoſe Receptacles, or 
from the Parts which lie very near them in both Sexes, and 
will be carried with it to the inguinal Glands, where they will 
produce Buboes, unleſs a Paſſage be inſtantly open'd, by which 
the putrid Humour, which has been confin'd, may be dif- 
charg'd. | 
. Alter the ſame manner the Lymph which returns from the 
Pudenda in either Sex, when they are affected with chancrous 
Uleers, conveys with it ſeveral Particles of virulent Matter, 
from the ulcerated Parts, to the inguinal Glands, which by in- 
ſpiſſating the Lymph, and obſtructing the Glands in which it is 
contain'd, frequently occaſion Buboes. 
_ Laſtly, in a latent Pox, when the Contents of the Teſtes, 
Proftates, Veſiculæ Seminales, and Cowper's Glands,” in Men, 
but, in Women, of the Proftates, 9 Glands, and 
Cowpet's Glands, is infected with the Venereal Taint, the 
Lymph of theſe Receptacles themſelves, and of the Parts ad- 
one will be fo vitiated by the contagious Matter receiyed 

thence, that, being convey'd into the inguinal (Glands, 
and infecting the Lymph collected there with the ſame Diſorder, 
will produce Buboes, if the Infection has Virulency enough to 
produce ſuch an Effect. But let the Bubo ariſe from whateyer 


_ Cauſe, either from impure Embraces, a ſuppreſſed 'Gonorrhel, 


chancrous Ulcers, -or,' afly, from a latent Pox, if it hap 

that the Lymph in each Bioin be equally infected with the 
Venereal Poiſon, à Bubo will certainly ariſe 'in each Groin ; 
but if there ſhould be any Diſparity in either Part,” it will only 
—— r e e e FARO 3 4 E "yl Pro , 
This Diſparity may ariſe from three Cauſes. 
1. From the Diſorder of the Part from whence the Poiſon 
is convey'd: S0 it appears, that the Glands of the 1 
Side receive more Infection, as the ER EY? Veſ- 
cles, Cowper's Glands, or the Teftes, in the Man, but the 
Proſtates, Cowper's Glands, or the Glands of the 
Vagina, in the Woman, ſhall be more turgid with virulent Hu- 
'mours on either Side, becauſe” the 6m no that returns from 
'thence, and is convey'd into the Glandy vf the fame Side, will 
de more viren 
2. From the Diſorder of the particular Part, to which the 
Poiſon is communicated. Thus it appears, that the 13 
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Glands.on either Side are more affegted, as they are by their 
natural Conformation more full of Windings, more intricate, 
more cellular, in a Word, as they are leſs pervious, and there- 
fore the more eaſily obſtructed with inſpiſſated Lymph. ; 
3. From external Cauſes, or, as they it, from Acci- 
dents. _ Thus it all other Circum being! alike, 
and the Glands of either Side 1 infected with the Poiſon, 
that a Bubo may be raiſed 2 ide by Preſſure or Contu- 
ſion of either Grein, by which the Congeſtion of the infected 
Lymph will be promoted; and this will ſometimes happen by 
only Ling on one Side, by which means the Repxeſs of the 
Lymph is render'd flower, and more difficult, the Deelivity of 
its Paſſage being diminiſhed. | 
Sur ros attending VENEREAL BuBoOES. 


1. The Lymph which is convey'd into the inguinal Glands, 
being inſpiſlated. by the Venereal Poiſon, will be inclin'd to 
| there, from the Multiplicity of Windings and Cells 
which communicate with each other, which will be ſo many 
Obſtacles to its Diſcharge. From hence, therefore, in the 
Beginning of the Diſeaſe, will ariſe a ſmall Tumor of the in- 
guinal Glands. 2 | | 

2. The Glands of the Groin cannot ſwell, without being 
upon the Stretch; nor can they. ſuffer Diſtention without 
Pain, more or leſs, according to the of the Tumor. 
Hence, therefore, upon the of the Bubo, Pain will 
ariſe in the inguinal Glands. | 0 

. It is impoſſfible to walk, unleſs the Muſcles of the 
— Thigh pull them forward; but theſe Muſcles cannot 
without preſſing upon the tumefy d Glands of the Groin, and, 
by this Preſſure, Pain will be excited. The Action of Walk- 
ing, therefore, cannot be perform'd without raiſing Pain in the 
Venereal Bubo. . .. „8015 

4. The Glands of the Groin, being once obſtructed, will 
daily be more and more ſwell'd by the continual Aceeſſion of 
freſh Lymph, till, at laſt, the Force with which the Glands 
reſiſt farther Dilatation, will be equal to the Force with which 
the freſh Lymph is impel'd. Therefore the Bubo will daily 
increaſe, grow harder, and, becoming prominent, tend to a 
Point, extending itſelf obliquely, according to the Situation of 
the inguinal Glands; more or however, in proportion to 
the Magnitude and Extenſibility of theſe Glands, and the dif- 
ferent Impulſe of the Lymph which arrives at the Part. 
F. Upon the Increaſe of the Bubo, the Blood-yeſlels which 
creep thro* the Middle of the Subſtance of the indurated Gland, 
muſt neceſſarily be com But the Blood which flows 
thro? theſe compreſſed Veſſels, muſt ftagnate and be retarded 
in them, and, by that means, increaſe the Heat of the Part, 
till it bas found itſelf a Paſſage. Hence, therefore, the Heat 
of the Bubo will increaſe. | 

6. But if the Tumor of the Gland increaſes exceedingly faſt, 
and ſuddenly reſtrains the Courſe of the Blood; if the Pulſation 
of the Arteries is very ſtrong, from the natural Make of the 
Body, or from a Fever coming on ; laſtly, if the Blood, bei 
naturally hot, rarefies much; ſeveral ſmall Drops of Blood wi 
force their Way into the lateral Lymphatic Veſlels, from whence 
a new Circulation of the „ deviating from its Courſe, 
bei „the Bubo will increaſe in Heat, Pain, Pulſation, 
and Ref nce ; ina Word, will become a true Phlegmon. 

7. But becauſe the Blood-veſlels of the Skin, which is free 
from any Diſorder, are not at all, or very little, ſtreighten'd, the 
Blood flows there as uſual, and the Skin is not at all inflamed, 
and ſcarcely changes its Colour, but preſerves that which is na- 
tural toit, or aſſumes one very little different ſrom it. 

8. If the Tumor increaſes flowly, if the Pulſation of the 
Arteries is flow and weak, if the Blood of the Patient is natu- 
rally and inclin'd to Diflolution, the Blood will be 


driven languidly and ſlowly into the Veſſels of the obſtructed 


Gland, and in them it will flow ftill flower, and therefore 
will be leſs reſtrain d; it will not te, therefore, or will 
ing Veſlels ; and therefore 

Heat and Pain, and a 
ion of the Arteries ; but it will, by Degrees, ſo di- 


late the Paſſages thro' which it paſſes, that theStreightneſs which 


was brought on the external Parts, will give very little 
Trouble; or it will open itſelf a new Paſſage into the lateral 
Veſſels, leaving only its thinner Serous or A Parts 
with which it abounds, in the Subſtance. of the Humour. 
Hence therefore the Bubo in the inguinal Glands will be 
attended with moderate Heat, Pain, and Pulſation; and, 


being loft, at leaſt externally, will eaſily receive and retain the 
Print of the Finger upon Preflure ; in Werl, it will become 


Lai, if the Blood is more thick, and inclin'd to Dry 
; . . 15 more in to — 
2 and fxretes a tick and leſs fluid I 


ymph ; if that Lymph 


is collected very ſiowly in the inguinal Glands, the Bubo which 
ariſes from thence will be ſcirrhous, that is, hard and renitent, 
becauſe it is occafion'd by à Collection of very thick Lymph, 
 indurated-by Length of Time; it has neither Heat, | Pain, or 
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fore it is the more eaſy to be reſoly d. 


cauſe the 


of any kind, by the following Signs. 


is pretty broad, but the Baſis flender, equal-to the fed 
Foramen, from whence the Inteſtine is fallen, and aan 
the Groin, as it were by. 2 Stalk: the Buboy on 1 


yields -upo "iu 
but, upon taking off the Finger, it ' tly recovers | 
Phlegmon and ſcierhous kind ; or, if it yields to Preſſut, 
| | 


Pulſation, as it is attended with no 2 of the Blood: 
becauſe, as the Collection of Lymph in the Glands was fof 4. 
very ſlowly, the neighbouring Veſſels were compreſſed in "4 
portion; by which means the more remote Veſſels, with which 
they communicated, were dilated, by Degrees, ſufficieny 5 
keep a free Paſſage open. | j "'Y 

10. The Bubo of the Phlegmon kind may be eaſily and 
fectly reſolv'd ; for the Blood, by whoſe Stagnation it i; * 
cipally brought on, is eaſily reſtor d to its natural Fluid - 
but the Lymph which is retain'd in the obſtructed Ghnds f. 
ſerves its Fluidity, and is ſtrongly urged on to a — Las 
Motion, by the intenſe Heat, and violent Vibrations, of 2 
Arteries, which are proper to this kind of Bubo; and there⸗ 

11. But if it does not reſolve, it is on the fame Account 
not difficult to be brought to Suppuration ; for the Blood, b 
whoſe Stagnation it is principally ſupported; is natural] kb. 
je to Putrefaction; the Lymph, with which the lands 
are ſtuffed, is eaſily diſpoſed to Suppuration, by the violent 
£2 wh by the Pulſation of the Arteries with which it is 
agitated, 114 * | t 

12. The œdematoub Bubo is; indeed, eaſily reſoly'd, x 
far as it relates to the thin Serum which fills the Veſſch which 
ſurround the Tumor, becauſe it is eaſily reſtor d, by the hm- 
phatic Ducts, to its uſual Courſe of Circulation: but it is in- 

reſolv d, becauſe the thick Lymph collected in the 
ells of the Glands not being ſupplied with a Degree of Heat 
ſufficient to render it fluid,” and not being agitated by the Vi 
brations of the Arteries, which would urge it forward, be 
of which natural Aſſiſtances are wanting in this kind of Bubo 
it is very difficult to be entirely reſolv'd, on which Account 
hard Nucleus always remains. 

13. For the ſame Reaſon alſo, it is not eaſily brought t. 
Suppuration, becauſe the inſpiſſated Lymph, both from its n: 
tural want of ſaline and active Parts, and from the Deſect « 
an intenſe Heat, by which it might be render'd fluid, and 0 
the Vibrations of the Arteries by which it might be divided, i 
very unfit to form a Suppuration. 

14: Laſtly, The ſcirrhous Bubo is never either reſoly'd; 0 
ſuppurated, without great Difficulty, but generally grows dai 
harder; as well becauſe the Lymph which ſtagnates in th 
Cells of the Glands, is thicker and more viſcid, as becauſe th 
preternatural Heat and Vibration of the Arteries are wanting 
by which it might be brought to Reſolution or Suppuration. 


DiacxosTics and PRoGNosSTICS relative to VENEREA 
I By Bots. | 
Venereal Buboes agree with ſimple, llential, ſcorbutiq 
and ſtrumous Buboes, with reſpeck to 42 Situation and F 
gure ; but are diſtinguiſhable from them by peculiar Mak 
1. From ſimple and peſtilential Buboes, becauſe in theſe t 
Skin is red and inflamed, different from what it is in the, Ve 
nereal Bubo. 2. From ſtrumous and ſcorbutical, becauſe iro 
the known State of the Patient manifeſt Signs of ſtrumou « 
ſcorbutical Diſorders are collected. 3. But they aremoſt © 
tainly diſtinguiſhed from all others by the Relation of the | 
tients, who confeſs, that have been guilty of unclean « 
ſuſpected Venery ; or 81 are with a Com 
rhea, or chancrous Ulcers. | 
Venereal Buboes bear no very ſmall Reſemblance to the! 
bonocele, or inguinal Hernia ; yet we have known them 100 
times confounded with it, not with that kind of Bubonoc 
which is occaſioned by the falling down of the Omen 
and is called Epiplocele, in which the Tumor is ſofter, © 
with that which is occaſioned by the Inteſtine, and 1s cl 
Enterocele, in which there is greater Reſiſtance, and 5 
that Reaſon more like a Bubo : but it cannot readily be if 
taken for that Species of Enterocele, in which the Inte 
llips 1 the oblique Rings of the Epigaſtric Muſcles 
lace in which the Inteſtine falls down, and y 

the Tumor is raiſed, is at a Diſtance from the Inguin Gl 
and of Conſequence from the Venereal Bubo; but it 3} 
confounded with that Enterocele, in which the Inteſtiv*? 
into the Groin through the Foramen in the Pentomes 
through which the crural Veſſels-paſs, which in their dun 
differ not much from that of the Inguinal Glands, or B 
But a Bubo may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from an Ea 


15 
| 


1. In the Enterocele the Tumor is ſmooth upon the 4 
ficies, and pretty nearly of a ſpherical Figure; the 29% 
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Hand, has an unequal Superficies,/ and is general 0 
long Figure, and has: a — 2 
2. In the Enterocele the Tumor ields 


on the contrary, the Bubo reſiſts Preſſure, as the Bebo 


B UB 


nd uin the Print of the Body impreſſed upon it, as the cedema- 
ro- matons and ſuppurated Bubo. 8 þ 
ich 3. In the Enterocele it appears by its giving Way to Preſ- 
/ fre, and eaſily riſing again, that either Flatuſes alone, or 
mixed with a liquid Matter, are the Contents of the Tumor: 
per- But in the Bubo no F - > 2 to be difcover'd; or if by any 
prin- obſcure Fluctuation it ſhall be diſcover'd, that any Fluid is 
ity ; contained therein, it is but in a ſmall 8 and lies 
pre- deep, and is only contained in the Middle of the Tumor, as 
atory it happens in the ſuppurated Bubo. |; 1 
f the 4. The Enterocele brings on very bad Symptoms, as Fever, 
here- calical Pains, total Aſtrictions of the Bowels, vomiting of the 
jnteſtinal Feces upwards, and Iliac Paſſion, which never at- 
count ' tend the Bubo. Beſides, it is an exceedingly rare Thing, that 
d, by the Uſe of impure or ſuſpected 3 Dy which the Bubo 
y ſub- v produced, fhall ſo aptly coincide with a all from on high, 
Jlands 1 Blow upon the Belly, or violent Motion, by which the 
violent Enterocele is brought on, that it ſhall make it a Doubt of 
h it is which kind the Tumor of the Groin is, and to which Cauſe 
it ought to be aſcribed. | ; 
Vd, as As ſoon as ever it „that there is a Venereal Bubo, 
which itis eaſy enough to find out the Differences by which it is di- 
e lym- nouiſh'd, by the Signs which we have laid down in its De- 
t is in- krption. For if the Tumor is intenſely hot, painful, has a 
in the Pulation in it, and reſiſts Preſſure, it is a Bubo of the Phleg- 
of Heat mon kind; but if the Heat, Pain, Pulſation, and Reſiſtance 
the Vi xe in a moderate Degree, or if it is of 2 ſofter Nature, and 
d, de retins the Print of the Finger impreſſed upon it, it is œde- 
f Bubo matous ; laſtly, if it is hard, makes great Reſiſtance to Preſ- 
count fare, is quite free from Heat, Pain, or Pulſation, it is mani- 
feſt; that it is a Bubo of the ſcirrhous kind. | 
uoht tt Laly; The Cauſes of Venereal Buboes are to be inquir'd 
n ite 1 into, either from the Relation of the Patient, or from the 
defect o Knowledge of what has preceded ; from whence it will ap- 
, and o rear; whether the Venereal Infection was communicated to 
vided, the Inguinal Glands immediately by impure Coition, or by 
| the Suppreſſion of a Gonorrhea, or by chancrous Ulcers of 
od, A the Penis, or from a latent Pox. | 
os Gal As to the P ics, the Venereal Bubo, if it is treated 
s in i Caution, is attended with nb Danger; it is, however, a 
cauſe th ver troubleſome Diſorder, ſince it always ae a tedious 
wann Method of Cure, and oftentimes a Chirurgical Operation. 
ration. A Bubo'may nevertheleſs be accounted dangerous on this 
unt, that it frequently brings on the Pox, unleſs the 
leon that it receives is evacuat by Suppuration, or repeat- 
ed Purging, and the Relicts, if any ſuch ſhould remain in the 


Rood, are diligently corrected by ſpecific Remedies. But 
lere is leſs of the Pox to be apprehended from the 
No which ariſes from impure Embraces, or from a ſup- 
geld Gonorrhea; er from Ulcers of the Penis, than from 
tte Bubo which ariſes without any | preſent manifeſt Cauſe ; 
or the firſt ariſes from the Infection, which is juſt admitted, 
ad which, as it has not been communicated to the Blood, 
reed ; 


My be diſcharg'd or cor but the latter depends upon 
it Infection which has conceal'd a long time in 


been alread 
le Blood, and therefore has — tainted it, * 
Ide Bubo of the Phegmon kind admits of a much more 
ay Cure, than that of the ctdematous, or of the ſcirrhous 
ud ; for as the firſt may be eaſily reſoly'd, ot brought to 
Wpuration, it in either way, by. obſerving. proper Cautions, 
ech admits of - Cure: but the frequently 
* in à truly ſcirrhous Tumor, which for a conſiderable time 
es the Force of all Remedies, and at length frequently de- 
Fats into a cancerous Nature. | 
Fr itt (1 10 (ah | Conz. hy | | 
The Cure of the Venereal Bubo may be undertook in three 
. 1. If it has come on without any manifeſt Cauſe. 
Kikis accompanied: witk a virulent Gonorrbea, or chan- 
' — the Penis. 3. £43 is_ unattended | with any 
order; and ariſes immediately after impure Embraces. 
the firſt Cafe, When the Bube is an Evidence of a l- 
For, it is-proper without Delay to have recourſe to Mer- 
Wd Union; 5y which" both the Bubo, and the Fox, by 
Mit is occafion'd; may be pe cured. But, if the 
fat cannot, or will not, make uſe of this falutary Advice, 
My try other ſpecific Remedies, according to the Me- 
© hid den below, *cailtioning the Patient, as. It is the 
yſician, that by this 22 the 
4 ct , but Flllative ure 
i *, L Hy Ty an 4 # 
econd Caſe; the faine Remedies, in like manner are 
6 plied after the ſame Methods, but joined with others 
be, i oper eren Gonorthes'of Ilcers,' in ſuch 
ee wer Bye che Join Force of the Rethedjes both Dif- 
e perfectly cured at the ſame tim. 
ebe third Cale, (which, as it I the moſt ſimple, 
o „dale for che xeſt)-the utmoſt Endeavour mould be 
* 1 Wer diſcharte" the- InfeRtiont which i. jut ad- 
Joc, 1% © un) Relis remain/in the- Biba which may 
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in ſuch a 


mag or bring on the Pox, they ſhould be diligently cor- 
rected. 

Cuſtom has eſtabliſhed two Methods, by which all theſe 
Effects are equally produced; one by which Venereal Buboes 
are cured without Suppuration, or any Application of ripen- 
ing Medicines, that is, only by the Uſe of Mercurials and 
Cathartics, till the Tumor, being diſperſed, diſappears by De- 

rees. 
l The other conſiſts in curing Buboes by Suppuration, which 
is promoted by the Application of ripening Topics to the Part, 
and is ſo united with the internal Uſe of Mercurias, that the 
morbid Infection is by both deftroyed. 

The firſt Method requires no Operation to be perform'd, is 
ſhorter, free from Pain, and equally ſafe, and therefore, in 
the Judgment of many, ſeems preferable to the other. But 
at the ſame time it has this Inconvenience, that the Patient muſt 
be contin'd to his Chamber, during the whole Time of the 
Cure, if he would avoid the Danget he may incur from the 
Coldneſs of the Air. The later Method generally takes up 
more Time, is very tedious, and, as it requires the Performance 
of an Operation, is painful; but, as it generally permits the 
Patient to follow his uſual Buſineſs, it is not yet quite neg- 
leted; but ſometimes things come to that Height of themſelves, 
when the Suppuration is once begun, that the Phyſician is ob- 
liged to follow this Method, though it be ever ſo much againſt 
his Will. "Therefore, leſt I ſhould ſeem guilty of an Omiſſion, 
I ſhall deſcribe both Methods, but as briefly as I can. 


I. Therefore firſt according to the former Method. 


I. In the Beginning you ſhould bleed, that the Glands may 
be unloaded, and the Inflammation of them prevented. The 
Blood ſhould be drawn freely, if the Bubo is of the Phlegmon 
kind; but very ſparingly, if it is œdematous, or ſcirrhous. 
Therefore the PraQtice of the old Authors is not to be regarded 
in this Caſe, who, led by Prejudice, which Experience proves 
to be falſe, were afraid of opening a Vein in cuting a Bubo, 
as if the Infection would by this means be thrown into the 
Blood, and produce a Pox. | | 

- 2. After this, the Patient ſhould be purged, both that the 
Way may be prepared for the Uſe of other Remedies, and that 
Part of the infectious Matter may be carried off. Mild and 
cooling Purges ſhould be preſcribed, if the Bubo is attended 
with Inflammation. "Theſe may conſiſt of the Pulp of Caffia, 
Decoction of Tamarinds, ſome purgative Salt, with a mode- 
rate Doſe of Mercuriaus Dutcis, or Calamel. Proper Formulz of 
this kind are theſe following. 


Take fifteen Grains of well prepar'd Mercurius Dulcis, 
and of the Pulp of Caſſia newly extracted, one Ounce ; 
mix up into a Bolus, to be taken with an empty Sto- 
: mach. Or 5 f 


ake of Tamarinds, one Ounce and a half; and of Vege- 
table Salt, one Dram. Boil them in a Pound and an half 
of common Water. Let the Liquor, when ſtrain'd, be di- 
vided into two Doſes, to be taken at three Hours Di- 
ſtance from each other, having firſt ſwallow'd a Bolus, 
cConſiſting of fifteen Grains of Mercurius Dulcis, mix'd 
up with a proper Quantity of Conſerve of Roſes. 


But ſtronger P ſhould be order'd, if the Bubo ſhould 
be cedematous or ſcirrhous. Theſe may conſiſt of Jalap, 


Diagrydium, Doſes of Calomel, — alſo,. if neceſ- 
ary, the Trochiſci albandal. Proper Formulz for anſwering 
' this Intention are theſe following. | 


Take of Calomel, twenty Grains; of Jalap, and ſulphurated 
Diagrydium, each e Grains. Make up into a Bolus, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Conſerve of Roſes. Or, 


Take of Calomel, twenty Grains, or one Scruple; of ful- 

phurated * ten Grains; of the Trochiſci al- 
81 Sandal, four Grains ; and of the Oil of Aniſe, three 

Drops. Make up into a Bolus, with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Conſerve of Roſes. + 
3. Mercurial Preparations, whieh have no purging Quality in 
them, are now to be preſcribed, becauſe they continue lo = 
the Bl Efficacy in throwing out the Vene- 


: 


ood, and have greater 
real Taint. Of this kind are, 


The Mercurial Panacea ſublim'd twelve times; the Mercu- 
rius Violaceus, or Antimonial Flowers of Mercury well 
waſh'd ;' Æthiops Mineral, either triturated with Mer- 
cCeury and Sulphur, or prepard by Ignition; or, Wich 
9. fin better, che other Ethiops Mineral, triturated with 

- -  -Pertevian Balſam, or that of Canada. The Doſe of 
- * "theſe is from fifteen to twenty or thirty Grains, which, 
being mixed with Conſerve of Roſes, may be taken 
twice ny Day, Morning and Evening, or only once 
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10 every 


6 E be order” gh Courts. 


| every Day, or ev other Da | 88 it ſhall have a quick- 
72 — xp owe iſting 1 in this Method, till the 


Gums begin to ſwell, the Dn lane rows hot, and a Ptya- 
lim ſeems to be coming on. | 


But then, as ſoon as a Ptyaliſm is TELE you muſt 
33 have recourſe to Purging, 3 the manner we 
juſt now preſcribed, that Part of the morbid Venereal Taint may 
be carried downwards, which otherwiſe would be diſcharged by 
the Salival Glands. That this may ſucceed the better, you 
muſt entirely abſtain for ſome time from the Uſe of Mercurials, 

and reſt till all is quiet Again ; if it ſhall ſeem proper, the 
Purging ſhould be frequently repeated, that the Salivation may 
fully an d. 


be the more power 
. Ten endency towards a Salivation being quite re- 
mov'd, you muſt return to the Uſe of Mercurials after the 
ſame Method, and the Ptyaliſm is to be engain provol „Which, 
as ſoon as it appears, is to be 'd, as before, by 
repeated Purging, and refraining from the Uſe of Mercurials 3 
5 Beger i this 8 till the Bubo, being diſperſed, 
6 Bien _ reſolving Topics conduce much to this 
End, as the 9 de Ranis, either with or without 
; the Emplaſtrum de Mucilaginibus, and the Empla- 
e Sp e Ceti; or, which are ſtill more 1 
2 Unctions of the Buboes and Groins, with mercurial 
ch DS one Scruple to half a Dram daily, or every 
or every third Day, as it ſhall ſeem requiſite, 
py anger of a Ptyaliſm is greater or leſs. For by this 
means the Lymph, which from its Thickneſs ſtagnates in the 
inal Glands, is render'd more fluid, and is therefore more 

y diſperſed. 

7. EE for ſome. time, to lay aſide the 
internal Uſe of Mercurials, which load the Stomach; or vi- 
tiate the Blood, and in their room to order external Im- 
ons with the mercurial Ointment, from half a Dram to one 
Dram, upon the Nates ang ] ſometimes. every other 
Day, ſometimes upon every Day, according to the dif- 
forent Degree of the Diſeaſe, and the different Effects that 
are produced. But upon the firſt Signs of a Salivation coming 
on, you muſt not only abſtain from farther Uſe of the -Oint- 
ment, iy the Patient muſt be inftantly purged, that the Mat- 
ter may be diverted downwards, as we have obſerv'd: above. 
But the Hurry being over, the Friftions are to be repeated, 
and the Salivation taken down again, upon its firſt Appear- 
ance, proceeding in this manner tall the Bubo is perfettly di- 


8. There is na manager of. from this Method, that 
the Venereal Infection ſhould be ſent. into. the Blood with the 


refluent Lymph, and- produce à Pox ; 22 the Poiſon 
which is again mixed with the Blood, is corrected hy the 


Power of the Mercury, and therefore has loft its Virulence ; 
and becauſe, althop it ſhould retain. its Virulence, it does 
nat remain long enough. in the Blood to infe it, ſince it is 
enen 


9. During this w hole Courſe, of Cure, the Patient is to be 
1 4 otherwiſe, hors would be Danger, 
| Teſt the cutaneous and ſali rnd oy ſuddenly contract- 
ed by the Coldneſs of the Air, and by that means Perſpira- 


. = oc Brain would 
be in Dapger of being load ©; 
2 Eu thin, diluting, moilt nl be preſcribed of 


1 lies, Files, ode, and 
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of 


young or 
Chickens. Laſt Car Id | 
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to:the Blood, and pare the je grate Pope tre eh: 
fate Tympb. 33) 4 | 


"4h Mlikdro-wo Rave ts as he tobe but if the 
Patios ſhall be cue bre 


| Univerlals ſhould . pred, 1 hl GG 
alr lad  leogt 


Funing. with, the fame, Cautions that we have, 


down. 


© 2+ Then, during the-whole Caurſe of Cure, m eum 
a ſmaller Dole, and at 
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with the! other Method, as not 
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3. Te | Applicatians are at the ſame: time to be 
— by which the Matter 1 the Tumor ma N TRE 
rought to uration. he followi , 
ſerviceable to this End. * m are very 


Take two Ounces of Onions roaſted under the Aſhes, of 
lack 8 Diachylon with 28. * 
Ounce half; and of Baſilicon be: Beat al 
together in « Marble Mortar for « Clin I. . 


Take of the Roots of Marſh mallows, Bryony, 
Lily, each an Ounce ; cut them all Foy 2 hong 
Add of the Leaves of Mallows and. Brank k-urfine, each 
one Handful ; boil all to a kind of Mucilage, ad bs 
them be bruiſed in.a Mortar, and and paſſed through a fine 
Sieve. To the Pulp thus paſſed through, add of old Lea- 
ven and, Baſilicon, A half an Ounce, or an Ounce; 

dne white Onion roaſted under the Aſhes, and Oil of 


Lilies, a ſufficient arg nel, at into a Cataplaſa 


to be applied to the to be f 
renew'd.- - TRY 
4: In the room of ( you may order | ripening Pla 


ſlew, which adhere to the Part, and are theref 
niently carried about. Of theſe the belt are, bs dds 


Simple Diachylum, Diachylum with the Gums, or the 
which is mix'd up with Galbanum, Gum Ammon 
Sagapenum, and Opopanax, Diachylum diluted. wich the 
Oils of Galbanum and 8 Diachy lum mix 
with an equal Quantity of black Soap, and cotnman Pic 

mix'd with an equal Quantity of Burgundy Pitch 


Thou it ſhould appear by certain Sj that Maitet 
is hand in r 
Bubo, but ſhould wait for ſome time, till the greateſt Part & 
the Bubo is ſuppurated, that n 
the Bubo being deſtroy d, the Cure may be perſected with th 
greater Eaſe and Safety, 

6. The ſuppura ted Bubo may be laid open | two differe 
ways, cither with an Incifion-knife, or by the potential 
tery : If the former way is made ule. of, the Inciſion ſhoy 
be deep; if the Bubo is mall, one Wound will be ſuffici 
but if it is Er 
a Croſs, the of which ſhould be taken 
Sciſſors. I you chuſe the Jactes. e the Bubo, ON 
to its Size ſhould have a large Eſchar made upon it with 
Cauftic, guarded by 5 which "if is oy 
penetrate as far as the Abſceſs, another Cauftic ſhould ie 
on, e ih be cut throu + U 

7: BF in laying open a Bubo, 
5 crable to Inciſion, both becauſe the Caufit n 
a larger by which it is eaſier. to injec 
dreſs the in Parts pf . and more ly 
cauſe, the Gaul, by its Catharetic Faculty, the £ 
Tous Bodies, and harder Parts af the Glands; b which mea 
more api be eee of the, ee, art 
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tinſelf to the Inclemency of the Air, eſpecially as long as he 


urial Preparations. 
89 has been ſaid, it will be no hard Taſk to ſolve 


d 
7 eke Vere 


1. Whet Venereal Buboes ariſe in any other Parts beſides 
oin ? 

2 n E -rience, that Venereal Buboes, or Tu- 
* nom of the —* „ ſometimes appear in the Axillz, the 
4 Throat, or upon the Sides of the lower Jaw, which are very 
lxe the Inguinal Buboes, come on in the ſame manner, take 

hite the ſame Courſe, and are cured by the ſame Remedies. 
* 2. From what Cauſe ſhould Venereal Buboes ariſe in thoſe. 

| 7 

1 2 * twofold Cauſe, as we juſt now ſaid of the Inguinal 
* Buboes: (1). From an old Venereal Infection, which in the 
Lea. du infects and inſpiſſates the Lymph 3 by which means there 
'nce m be an eaſy Deſcent upon theſe Glands, whenever the 
Jil of external- Cold, a Blow, Attrition, or ſtrong Preſſure, ſhall 
plaſnlffM ond an Occaſion. (2). From the Venereal Infeftion juſt 
nene wimitted,, F hich being. abſorbed in certain. Parts, is carried 
> Ol with the refluent Lymph into the Glands, to which that Lymph 
s determined by the T_ of the Calan So Nurſes. who 
g Pla xe inſected by the Infants which uckle, have moſt fre- 


quently Buboes either in the conglobate — which are ſitu- 
ted at the Baſis of their Breaſts, to which the Lymp h firſt 
lows; or-elſe-in the Axillar Glands, to which it is afterwards 
emed. 80 Children which receive the Infection from their 
Nurſes, or the Lover who 2 it from his Miſtreſs, or the 
Milreſs from her Lover, by kiſſing, are . 25 to Buboes in 
te Maxillary or Jugular Gas, 3 W 
that returns from the 'Tongue, C 
L hom the internal Parts of the Mouth, into 2 8 the firſt Fu- 


tices of Infection penetrate, blended with Milk or Saliva. 

Mattel 4. How are theſe Buboes cured ? 
pen thi After the ſame Method by which the Inguinal Buboes them- 
| Part e are cured, fince they agree with them in all Points. 
part offMherefore - ** Bleed 17 and Mercurial Unctions, 
with th 3 e; but if theſe Methods ds 

1 de del wel they are to be brought to Suppu- 
differs * open, deterged, and cicatrized, accordin g to Art, 
tial 3 adviſed aboye. 
on {hou Fan ariſe in the internal Lymphatic 
s eee | Venereal Bhocs of this Kind myſelf, 


But it is common « for hard and ſcirrhous Tuber- 
ki be found in the pocky Perſons ; apd hard fe 
1 ObſtruQtions in the nee (ande which Tm © 
{ae po .off in en ns Boy ep 

ie the Game Cauſe. 
ariſes this Difference, „on the other hand, 


Thy the morbific Matter gan e e 8. 
bc — of Blood, and in the ſame manner with all the 
e produpe the ſame Diſorder in each of the 


Fave, from hence ; - "becauſe as the internal 3 


ae ſituated in Places that abound ty with a great 
lf Heat, the native 9 of the Lymph is the more 
preſerved in them. Thence a Stagnati pf.the Low 
an uncommon Caſe in them; aud if it ſhould by 
de happen, it will be Jeſs, make a flower Progreſs, and be 
iſperſed, than in the external Glands, which. are 
3 
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But let not theſe Wretches congratulate themſelves upon this 
Account, ſince, beſides many very grievous Diſorders, which are 

peculiar to their = ey are intitled to Buboes of as 
bad, if not of a worſe Kind, than Inguinal Buboes ; for it fre- 
quently happens in them, that the — h, which returns from 
the Extremity of the Rectum, and the Parts near the Anus, 
being inſpiſſated by poiſonous Particles, enlarges, diſtends, and. 
ſwells the Lymphatic Glands, which are very ſmall, but ſituated 
in great Numbers in the Fat- "about the Podex ; whence ariſes a 


kind of an annular Bubo, with which the Podex i is incirclcd, 


attended with Heat, Redneſs, Hardneſs, and exceſſive Pain, 
eſpecially at the Time of the Excretion of the Fœces. I his is 
to be cured with the ſame Remedies, and treated after the 
ſame manner, with the Inguinal Venereal Buboes. 

Thus far Mr. Aftruc. But with reſpect to the Cure of Ve- 
nereal Buboes, I muſt remark, that 1 Method of Cure by 
Suppuration is 'preferable on all Accounts to that by Reſolution ; 
for the former is much leſs Trouble to the Patient, ſuppoſing 
the Cure. by both Methods to be perfected; and not 5 far ſo 
ſubject to be followed by other Venereal Symptoms, and thoſe 
of the very worſt Kind, which I have ſeldom fail'd to ſee con- 
ſequent to the Reſolution of a Venereal Bubo. 

Heister, I am ſenſible, is of a different Opinion; but I am 
inclined to believe, that the general Practice of thoſe moſt con- 
cern'd in Venereal Caſes will determine it againſt him. I be- 
lieve, however, that it is poſſible to cure a Venereal Bubo by 
Reſolution ; but with leſs Eaſe and Safety. But as Heiſter is an 
Author of Reputation, I ſhall ſpecify the particular Method of 
Cure, which he recommends, as follows. 

As to the Cure, there are many Phyſicians who will not ad- 
mit of reſolving this any more than a peſtilential Bubo; for by 
ſuch a Method the Venereal Venom, contrary to the Intention 
of Nature, would return into the Veins, and, by infecting tlie 
Blood, excite a Lues Venerea. For the ſame Reaſon they for- 
bid the Uſe of Cathartics and Phlebotomy ; and direct a Suppu- 
ration to be forwarded as addy A$ boflible. But, for my part, 
though with due Reſpect to theſe. — Tam for a different 
Way of ee roray 3 for ſince the Method by Suppuration is 
not only very flow and tedious, but ſuhjected to — other 
Inconveniencies, it is much the better and ſafer Way, as I have 
often found by Experience, to begin immediately with Purging, 
and other Mercurial Medicines; and Purifiers of the Blood, ſuch 
as l of the Woods and other things 
By theſe, means Lich elf 


of the like Na- 
of — by a fer more 


. 


7725 . is to purge 
the Patient with OS, e ſes of Mercurius dulcis, 
as is uſual in a Gonorrhcea ; for the internal Cure of a Gonor- 
rhaa is uſually. the Cure of the Buboes, which can never be 
l healed before the Venereal Poiſon be quite expelled 

the Body. If there be a conſiderable Inflammation, it will 
be neceflary, eſpecially if the Patient be young, ang of a ſan- 
guine Con itution, to take away ſome Blood, and afterwards 
adminiſter ſome mercurial Cathartics, with Eſſences that purify 
the Blood, and Decoctions of the Woods. Outwardly, to the 
Tumor; muſt be apply'd digeſtive Plaiſters, ſuch as thoſe of 
Nelilot, de Ranis cum Mercurio, Diachylum, and ſuch- like. 
At the fame time the Patient muſt obſerve a very ſtrict Regimen 
in his Diet, and Way of —_ confining himſelf principally 
to: Liquids, 'p of Water, Barley, Oatmeal, and oY _ 


is. common Drink may be Ptiſan, prepared of Barl 
EY Reg, Fennel, oa ſecond — of the \ 
Or-very-! Wine, ye all Kinds of — 
Liquors, are carefully to 88 


b 
mation. By obſerving. ieh theſe "Roles." the Venereal Bu- 


„if not inveterate, may den commatioully, bs; en 
without Fear or Danger. 
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attempt , 4 wo our chef Car, oe 1 
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Ager to ae en and accelerating as much as poſſible 
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FAC 4g ns theſe Kinds of Phaiſters, that is, 
1— dam aPhiſter, of Galbanum, and the 


le, are; fsk t be. apply'd while: the Patient is e ta 


walk wi mucd Iocontenience, aud may be taken off twice, 
8 „ Osecaſion requires, that the 

de ax often fropy y rybb'd. Violent Exerciſes alſo, 
bad Donn, ighting,: Fencing, and the like, are very 
—— But if the Patient, 


to 
| Fear Met "is n9 Jager le in walk becauſe of he 
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boiled with Milk and Saffron: Theſe Cataplafms muſt be ap- ſufficient! u Te fo hdr ot torn ho before the ul 


in Abſcefſes. When the Pus is evacuated, the Ulcer muſt be petſectly clean 


ee Bloods © far infected and corrupted by the Venereal df TW LOR 6M Oe? WF; of FOR 


As to the _ 
| O the e Boso! AR, _ . ulcerated 24 1 gen 0 al 
| When a Bubo is once opened, if it s/n ; the Lips nuſes which are form'd, are diſcover'd by the Probe; © 

uniting, and the Orifice' contracting, it ates: into 2 Bodies are diftinguihed by the Tourh y, the C 
Fiſtula, that is, into & n and calls * ;- for both eakily found out, if- you are acquainted with th the Med 


| —̃̃ —„— deere in it, aro attended with acite Fein, 2 
ei , or | | FEM | 


* 1 7 
ee ee bee are mh „ car” will pertnit, you ſhould lay 12 


Pain, ſome maturati g Cataplaſm, of more Force and Efficacy apply proper Remedies ; ſo the lub Parts of the Ulcer 
than the Plaiſters re-mentioned, may be apply d. Cata- remain foul, whilſt the Lips of it, which are more expoſed to 
plaſms very convenient for this Purpoſe are thoſe compoſed of the Force of the Reinedies, and are well dete » haſten to 1 


Onions roaſted under hot Aſhes, or of Honey and Meal, or of Union, by which means a Fiſtula i neceſſity ormed. 
Ferment; or; to mention no more, of Crums of white Bread 2. If he unwarily permits the Ulcer (though the Opening be 


plied every now-and-then after Friction. ppurated, or at leaſt, whilſt a mm) 
With the Uſe of theſe external Applications, internal Remes Forticn of it at its 1 ** occupies the Centre of the 
dies muſt alſo be adminiſter'd. Thus the Patient is to take a Ulcer, or ſeveral Membranes by which it adheres, and which 
Draught of eight, ten, or twelve Ounces, el Sarge: Deco- are ſo many Pedunculi to it, are left unſuppurated. For we 
Rion bf the Woods, two or three times every Day Was, know very well oy 5 5 xpenence, that no Ulcer can be ever per- 
with thirty or forty Drops of the Eſſence of thoſe cured, unleſs its Bottom be well deterged ; nor can the 
white Burnet, Fumitory, Germander, and the like, and — | Bottom be eyer well deterged, as long as the leaſt Portion of 
Grains of Mercurius dulcis, every Day. Theſe Medicines, by the ulcerated Gland, or che Membranes by which it 2d. 
greatly attenuatin the Blood, and forcing i it towards the Skin, Heres, remain unſuppurated. 
and correcting the e ee ts Dif N05 I from want err otice of Pug 
ſolution, as r | fecretly diſcharged into the Bottom of the Ulcer from any 
This Courſe muſt be follow'd till the Matter be either dif- ſuppufated Gland, or from the Parts which l. lie 
ſolved, or brought to Maturity. In this latter Caſe the Knife — for. cighbouring Glands; for /wnels this Fountain of 
is to be uſed, and an Ineiſton to be made; but with a great Pus be ſpeedily remoy*d by dilating che Paſf age with the Kat 
deal of Care and Circumſpection, leſt the larger Blood-veſſels of or Cautery, a perfect Union of the Parts will be expected in 
the Groin or Armpits, which lie near, ſhould be wounded, vain ; for though the Lips may ſeem to tend to a Cicatrix, yet 
and a dangerous Hemorrhage thence occaſiatied. The beſt the Ulcer will neceſſarily end in a Fiſtula. 
Projettl 209 von eee is to take the Head of the As to the Symp mptvtns ; whichever of theſe Errors the Surgeon 
Bubo between your Fingers, and pull it upwards. As to the 5. Tha it ill follow from thence; 
Time when the Inciſion is to be made, this one Obſervation is co Be I of the ulcerated Bubo, if it is not de- 
neceſſary, that it be not too ſoon nor too late; finde both are W Ss proper Remedies ; if it is lin'd with putrid Portion 
dangerous. For as too much Haſte procures Pains, dangerous of he land, or its Membranes ; If it is continually kept moi 
Inflammations, and other Miſchiefs, ſo too long TT: FO with a purulent Diſcharge it will neither be cleaned, nor filled 
Hildanus aſſures us, has almoſt conſtantly up with Fleſb, nor unite ; but being continuall eroded 
bebe 1 to mix again ain K. Bg and by with a foul Exulceration; will form a larger or ſmaller Cavity, 
the whole Maſs, to-induce Bade 2. But the Lips of the Ulcer, which; as they lie open to the 
n the Knife, the Buboes Force of the Remedies which ate applied, and are free from 
* — open d by ſome corroding Medicine, as the Practice is the other r which have been related, will de 
ed, deterged, and filled with new Fleſh, whict 
throughly cleanſed by fome mixed with a little Ve- will by Degrees ſo contract the Mouth of the Ulcer, that the 
nice-treacle,- and red precipitate Mercury. After this a Plaiſter will remain a very ſmall into the Cavity, which wi 
of Diachylum cum Gummie muſt be apply'd, in order to mollify be wider or narrower, or co with a Cruſt or thin Sin, | 
the Margin' of the Bubo ; and when the Ulcer is ſufficiently 3. In the mean time the Pus, being confided in the Cai 


deterged, it is to be healed up with fore vulnerary Balſam and of the Ulcer, and exerciling its Force upon the adjacent Part 
Lint. * by diſtending their Fibres, and inſpiſſating the err will, i 


Sometimes ihofo Views" are" 1 een 25 not to be dry'd, 2 ſhort time, produce hard callous Bodies all round, which ray 
nor rr the Help of Medicines, but — with reſpect to their Number, Size, and Hardneſs, in proj 
Wl 


run Eſfuſion of ' Sanies. In ſuch a Caſe, and ton tothe diffrent Quaitls of the Pus, the dif Fi 
when neither the above preſcribed Medicines, nor red Precipi- and Denſity of the eroded Fibres, or the different Dey 
tate, nor burnt Alum, are of any Effect, there is no other Tire of the en Lyoh 

Way, at leaſt in my Opinion, but to cauterize the corrupted 4. And if it any time, and is of an acting 
Part with a hot Iron, by - which means the — Veſſels nious Na _ the Evofion being tees promoted, it 
by ſearing are often Cloſed. dean form ſelf new Siturſes fr Places, uy or 

From the Premiſes, 1 it inly appears, wide egg fee to the Bere Degree of A 

that it is the beſt and moſt commodious ay, if it can which it poſſeſſes; firait or curve, Ap or cutinevn, of 


be fs Venereal Buboes as ſoon as may be; or to adjacent Parts afford more or lefs Reſiſtance to the Force of 
the Cure by Reſolution, rather than Suppuration. But acrimonious Pus. 


Poiſon, as to ſhew manifeſt Symptoms of the Lues Venerea, S e mp 

o if Blood be diſcharged ' from d 

YA — 6k n the Cui, 

(+ IE 2 | the Fiftula ; putulent, we, 7 boy Diliy fe Lrugh and hh 

Of the Ari which haun 22 © Panree Bube : the Form of Pus ; —_ in great or fall Quantitics, i | 
and, firft © portion to tho Flux of umours to the Part. 


theſe are implied in the Nature of a Fiftula.” There are be which the Bubo has been treated 
Differences in this kind of -Fiftula. As to the Progneftic ; a « Fiftuls in the Oris, wiki bt 
1. With reſpect to the Aperture, i ee wider; Babo, i 8 7 ſorder, und never to be male! 
and therefore conſtantly gaping ; ſometimes narrower, and . e 
then it is ſometimes covered with a Cruſt, or thin Skin. e wh it ng, * 
2. Wich reſpe&-to the Sinuſes' which are concealed within, Treatment.” os gets th Dang, (1.] 
which are either wide or narrow, many or few,” 'cutancous or has Sinuſcs which penetrate deep to the Crural Veel e 
deep,  trait'or curve,” r.  lirger Ramifications, (2.) en 


7 


4. Tally; with reſpold« un de callous Bodies which line the 
Sides of cha Binuſes, r a in Size, Number, and 
Hardneſs,” pat: H J 7: S, Wy loony 16 

A ts the Cauſes, we Rabe, nb | hid open 88525 
ane 46e e een e Ulcer, Vos 
of the Blood, but mere eſpecially if be Vere 
ſhould be latent in the Blood, by which the 
but by the pro but it will never Genres iv 
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1. For Inſtance: If an unſkilful Surgecm bus made too 
an Aperture in the ſuppurated Bubo, either wich the Knite or 
Cautery Nr 
cd „ View, nor <afily reached by Medicine, it will be 


ly, ard einn be — _ 
3 ie ſhall . 
wholly by the Unſlfulnes of the Surgeo 
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"ee we to the Cure of the Fiſtula, after the following 


I. — as N uon 
by univerſal Remedies, that is, Bleeding and Purging, 
ory 6 be repeated abcorting ts the Strength and Conſe 
on of the Patient, and the Nature of the Diſeaſe; but, be- 
is, he ſhould drink diluting and cooling Broths, made of 
Chicken Or Veal, with p Herbs and Roots 5 chalybeated 
Whey, Aſſes or Cows Milk ; or, if the Seaſon of the Year 
wem it proper, he ſhould bathe in warm Water, or drink 
mx mineral — 7c: . ** 
. After this, having firſt examin'd the Number, Length, 
Direction of the Sinuſes which communicate with the 
Mouth of the Fiſtula, 8 muſt lay each of them open; and, 
f they are cutaneous, not very callous, you may perform 
t Operation with the Knife or Sciſſors, which are to be intro- 
ke'd upon a Director, and the Lips ſhould be carefully taken 
i that the Bottom of the Sinuſes may be expoſed to View 
ui then, according to Cuſtom, it will be proper to fill up the 
Wound with dry. Lint, in order to ſtop the Blood ; which 
Irefing being taken off the next Day with a light Hand, the 
leer ſhould be treated for ſome time with a ſimple Digeſtive, 
i aſterwards with the Liniment of Arceus. 3 | 
z But if the Sinuſes ſhould be very deep or callous, it will 
* more adviſeable to make the Aperture with the Cautery, as 
adviſed above. "Therefore, laying a Plaiſter upon the Fiſtula, 
t an Opening in it, in ſuch a manner that the principal 
kit of the Sinuſes may be immediately under the Opening in 
be Plaiſter, apply ſome Pieces of the cauſtic Stone to the Fart, 
ficient to procure a deep Eſchar. If they do not reach to 
te Sinuſes, ſcarify the Eſchar to the Quick, and apply another 
uſtic ; or, which is the quicker Method, cut away the half- 
Witten Fleſh with which the Sinuſes are cover'd. 
After this, promote the Falling off of the Eſchar as ſoon as 
Able, by emollient and relaxing Applications; as Butter, the 
lu of an Egg, either alone, or beat up with Oil of St. John's- 
m, Baſilicon, or Turpentine, and laid upon Lint. 
The other Eſchar being fallen off, the Ulcer is to be treated 
th common Digeſtives, till the Decreaſe of the Pus indicates 
e Uſe of the Liniment of Arceus. £ = 
5. The Lips, and the neighbouring Parts, of the Ulcer being 
* relaxed by the Suppuration, it will be proper to examine 
the Parts diligently, by 2 them with the Finger, by 
mining them W1 the ye, and with the Probe, to find 
ther any Sinus, or conſiderable Callus, be conceal'd any- 
fre, which will be neceſſary to be remedied before the Ulcer 
Ide united, and form a Cicatrix, leſt the laſt Error be worſe 
the firſt, and another Fiftula be brought on. 
b Therefore if any Sinus ſhould be diſcover'd, but in a Part 
ich will admit of Inciſion without anger, the Aperture 
ud be made according to the 9 48 of it, if poſſible; 
atleaſt, the Mouth of it ſhould be ſoenlarg'd, by thruſting 
i Eſcharotic, that the Bottom may lie ſufficiently open to 
| * and perfectly cured, by the Application of 
e Medicines. | 
+ But if the Sinuſes ſhould reach ſo near to the Crural Veſ- 
ar any of their larger Branches, that an Inciſion would 
& frce from Danger, Cathæretics lone muſt be us'd, and 
of the milder Sort, which act moderately, and, by a gra- 
WLrofion, dilate the Part in ſuch a manner, that you ma 
um a Judgment of their Effects; it will alſo be w 
Uligently to take care, that the Cathærgtic Medicines may 
Wied only to that Mouth of the Sinus which is at the 
i Diſtance from the Crural Veſſels, and which may be ex- 
bereſore to their Force with the greater Safety. 
| the harder Calloſities ſhould eſcape Suppuration, they 
ble conſum'd, by Degrees, with Cathæretics, as the La- 
nens, or any other Cauſtic, or red Precipitate mix'd 
Wome Ointment ; and, to render them the more efficacious, 
* convenient to make light Scarifications upon the Sur- 
the callous Bodies with the Point of a Lancet. 
| The Sinuſes being once agglutinated, the callous Bodies 
med and ſuppurated, if the new Fleſh, which ſprings up, is 
tick, granulated, and roſy-colour'd, the Ulcer is to be 
n do Cicatrix, to which End epulotic Medicines are of 
6. Mich, by drying the Superficies of the Ulcer, bring 
51 of this kind are the Green - balſam, Pompholyx, 
, Ceruſs, or Plaiſters in which theſe are jv. GW 
b burnt Alum; or Applatinants which the Ru- 
7 of the Cicatrix, upon its firſt Formation, from being 
1 0 the Air; amongſt which the beſt are n 
Th r Sarcocolla, Frankincenſe, and Myrrb. 
Lt, from the ve 


I), fetid, if the Li * „ 13 99 + 
| ps of the Ulcer are d, if the 
1 , fungous, and luxuriant. b 


ede Patient ſhould be prepared for the Method of Care, 
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' ++ Of the Scixxnhous Buso, 


It ſometimes happens, that the Venereal Bubo, evading the 
Force of all Remedies, is neither diſpers'd, nor brought to Sup- 
puration, but entirely, or almoſt entirely, by Degrees, becomes 
thicken'd and indurated, and turn'd into a' hard Scirrhus, 
which chiefly happens to the. œdematous and ſcirrhous Bubo, 
Scirrhuſes, form'd in this Manner, differ, 

1. With reſpe to their Figure and Size, in which there is 
great Difference. _ | 

2. With * N to the Number and Situation of the Glands 
which they poſſeſs; for ſome occupy only one Gland, and are 
call'd Conglobate ; others occupy more, and are diſpos'd either 
in Cluſters, or after the manner of Links in a Chain, and are 
ſaid to be conge/ted either facematim or catenatim. 

Wich reſpect to their State of Mobility, as ſome adhere: 
loo ly to the ſubjacent Parts, being moveable either to one Side 
or the other; whilſt others adhere ſo immediately to the Part 
beneath them, that they can by no means be brought to vary 
their Situation. | 

4. Laſtly, with reſpect to their Senſation ; as ſome are with- 
out Pain, and truly ſcirrhous, whilſt others produce an obtuſe 
Pain, and approach near to the Nature of a Cancer. 

As to the Cauſes, a Bubo is converted into a Scirrhus, 
when the Lymph, ſtagnating in the Cells or Veſicles of the In- 
guinal Glands, is more than ordinarily inſpiſſated ; by which 
means the Parts being ſtuffed up, _ by Degrees, brought 
to a more intimate Contact, it acquires, as it were, a cheeſy 
Hardneſs. But the Lymph is thicken'd in this manner by 
ſeveral Cauſes. - | 

1. By its natural vitiated Thickneſs, by which means, upon 
the Acceſſion of the Venereal Poiſon, it is inſpiſſated, ceteris 
paribus, more than it would be otherwiſe. | 

2. By the too great Quantity or Energy of the Venereal 
Poiſon which is receiv'd ; whence it happens, that the Lymph, 
into which it is admitted, is, ceteris paribus, ſo much the more 
coagulated. 

3. By either of the foregoing Cauſes concurring with the 
other ; whence it happens, that the Lymph, being naturally 
too thick, meeting with too great a Quantity, or too virulent 
a Portion of the Infection, is violently coagulated. | 

4. By the prepoſterous Uſe of topical Repellents, ſuch as are 
frequently applied upon the firſt Appearance of the Bubo, but 
very viſedly, ſince, by this means, the Thickneſs of the 
Lymph being increas'd, the Bubo becomes ſcirrhous, which 
might otherwiſe have diſpers'd of itſelf. | 

5. By the Abuſe of topical diſperſing or ripening Applica- 
tions, which, if they are unequal to the Office of rendering 
the Lymph fluid, increaſe its Thickneſs, inaſmuch as they 


* * 


* 


diſſſipate the thinner and more fluid Parts of it. 


- 6. Laſtly, by the Abuſe of ſtimulating topical Applications. 
Of this ſort are the ripening Cataplaſms, with which bruiſed 
Muſtard-ſeed is mix'd, which, by their Irritation, ſolicit the 
glandular Texture to frequent ſyſtaltic Conſtrictions; which is 
uſeful enough, if the confin'd Matter is fit to be diſperſed ; but 
very hurtful, if it is of a hard Nature; ſince the finer and 
thinner Parts being forcibly thrown out, the thick Part which 
remains will form {till a harder Maſs. 

As to the Symptoms, it appears, that according to the dif- 
ferent Nature, Diſpoſition, and Infection of the Lymph in the 
different Glands of the Groin, or according to the different 
Tenſion, Texture, and Permeability of thoſe different Glands, 
ſometimes one Gland only, of a different Size or Figure, is 
affected; whence, | 

I. A conglobate Bubo, and ſo a Scirrhus, different in Figure 
and Size, is produc'd; ſometimes more together diſpoſed in 
Cluſters or Links, whence a Bubo, and fo a Scirrhus conge/ted 
racematim or catenatim. | ; 

2. According to the different Situation of the obſtructed 
Gland, whether it be more or leſs deep, or according to the 
different Length, and Degree of Softneſs, of the tendinous Fibres 
or Membranes, by which the Gland adheres to the neighbour- 
ing Parts, a Bubo, and ſo a Scirrhus, is produc'd, ſometimes 
moveable, ſometimes, on the other hand, fix'd and ty'd down 
to the ſubjacent Part. Ws, * 

3. As the Lymph which ſtagnates in the Gland, is either 
quiet without Motion, or, from any Cauſe, is rarefy'd and ex- 
panded, the containing Membranes of the Glands will ſome- 
times remain unmoy'd, whence the Tumor will be without 
Pain, and truly ſcirrhous; ſometimes they will be diſtended 
painfully, whence the Tumor begins to have an obſcure Pain, 
and fo to degenerate into a Cancer. 

Laſtly; in the former Caſe, 'where the Blood and Lymph 
have wy ON dilated their Veſſels 2 or made themſelves 
new Paſſages into the collateral Veſſels, ſince, by the Matter of 
the Scirrhus being unmov'd, no new Preſſure of the Veſſel is 
brought on, nothing hence will ariſe new, with relation to the 
Colour or Heat of the Part; but, in the latter Caſe, things 
fall out differently, as will hereafter appear, | 
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As to the Diagnoſtics, the Preſence of the Inguinal Scirrhus, 
and the Differences into which it is — are ſufficiently 
evident to the Sight and Touch; the Cauſes by which it was 
brought on, may be collected from the foregoing Atiology. . 

As to the Prognoſtics ; the Prognoſtic is always bad, ſince it 
is no eaſy thing to diſperſe or ſuppurate a Bubo, which is dege- 
nerated ai eee e 

But it is worſt of all, if it begins to be painful, fince by that 
it is manifeſt, that, by „it is becoming cancerous. _ 

As to the Method of Cure, it is exceeding difficult, as we 
obſery'd before, . to diſperſe or N a ſcirrhous Bubo, 
Some adviſe dry Cupping upon the „ to be daily repeated 
for a Quarter of an Hour at a time, that, by the Flux of Blood 
to the Part, the Matter of the Scirrhus may be heated, and, 
by that means, yield more readily to the Force of topical Diſ- 
cutients or Ripeners. But Experience has taught us, that this 
Method is almoſt always fruitleſs, and ay even 3 
ſince the Scirrhus, being heated by the Conflux of Blood to the 
Part, at] becomes ently cancerous. CN nh 

Others advife the fcirrhous Gland to be confum'd, by De- 

ces, with Cathæretics, if it refuſes to yield to the Force of 

iſcutients and Ripeners ; or making an Inciſion into the Skin, 
to extirpate it with the Knife. But I ſhould never adviſe the 
undertaking of Operations of this kind, which are tedious; 
difficult, and full of Danger, as long as the Scirrhus is without 
Pain, and brings on no Inconvenience. I would have this more 
particularly underſtood of Catheretics, fince, by the prepoſte- 
_ Uſe of them, a Scirrhus is frequently converted into a 

_ 

Therefore it is better to have recourſe to Mercurial UnQion, 

from which you may expect a happier Event. For, as the Parts 
of the Mercury, which are convey'd into the Blood by this 
means, not only very powerfully attenuate and divide the ſtag- 
nating Lymph, but correct alſo the Particles of the Venereal 
Infection which coagulate the Lymph, they are the moſt effica- 
cious Remedies that can be made uſe of to diſperſe gradually the 
ſcirrhous Bubo, fince it is produced by the too great Viſcidity 
of the Lymph, and the Inſpiſſation of the Venereal Poiſon. 

But two things are diligently to be obſerv'd in the Admini- 
ſtration of the Mercurial Unction. | | 

1. That the Patient be duly prepared with the Uſe of diluting 
and relaxing Remedies, as well Univerſal as Particulars ; Uni- 
verſa to hquify the Blood and Lymph, that they may yield 
with the greater Eaſe to the Particles of Mercury; Particulars, 
or Topics, to foften and relax the Texture of the Bubo, that 
the Lymph may have a more free Paſſage thro? it. 

be firſt Intention is anfwer'd by warm Baths of River-water, 
cooling Broths, or Apozems, chalybeated Whey, Aſſes Milk, aci- 
dulated or chalybeate Mineral Waters ; the latter by Cataplaſms of 
the Crums of Bread, or of the Pulps of emollient Roots and 
Herbs, or by the M plaiſter, or that of Sperma Ceti, the 
Uſe of which muſt be long perſiſted in. 

2. That the Mercurial Unction be us'd in ſmall Quantities 
at each Friction; that the Frictions be perform'd at long Inter- 
vals, in order to permit the Mercury, which is mix'd with the 
Blood, to be retain'd in it for a time, to the end that the 
Particles of Mercury circulating for a conſiderable time with the 
Blood, may the more forcibly divide the Lymph which ſtagnates 
in the Inguinal Glands, and ſo procure a perſect Reſolution of 
the ſcirrhous Bubo. | Y 

By this Method, it is certain that the Inguinal Scirrhi, which 
ſucceed the Bubo, are, at leaſt, ſo much leflen'd, if they are 
not perfectly diſſolv'd, (which is rarely the Caſe) that the re- 
maining Tumor is ſcarcely equal to the Size of an Almond or 
Haſel- nut. But I would by no means promiſe this as the cer- 
tain and undoubted Effect of it, fince I have known ſcirrhous 
Buboes ſo ſtubborn ſometimes, that they have obſtinately re- 
main'd, * notwithſtanding the utmoſt Caution has been us'd in 
adminiſtring the Mercurial Unction. If this ſhould be the Caſe, 
and the Bubo has not yet acquir'd a ſtony Hardneſs, nor is in- 
Ja 788 8 it * be > go Be yur the warm 

ineral Springs, and frequently to pump aters upon 
Mine Syngs, 46d e INE Oh Wn cs 
By Bottom oe thoſe Waters; by wary N = 

mph may, by Degrees. be bender d Bui, © iſbew's, 

—_ hi N Caution is neceſſary 5 if the Bubo be- 
gins, by this means, to rarefy, grow hot, on teal, 
tient ſhould inftantly leave off the Uſe of thele Waters, 1 
Scirrhus ſhould degenerate into a Cancer. In this Caſe, 
medies being laid aſide, the Whole is to be left to the Strength 
of Nature, adviſing a proper Regimen to be obſerved in Diet, 


and applying à Plaiſter to the Tumor 'd of equal Parts 
of the 2 mplaſtrum Diabotanum, — — 6 


8 | Of a Canczrous Buno. 
The ſcirrhous Bubo, whilſt it is becoming cancerous, 


. 


and grows very hard, ſometimes ſhoots, but ſeldom ; and then 


it is call'd a beginning Cancer. W 
2. Then all the Amptoms increaſe, the ſhooting Pains are 
*/% * : | 7 
\ 


fungous Fleſh ariſes, Ichor, Blood, and Sanies, are gif: 


1. Grows hot, has an obſcure Pain upon Preſſure, ſwells, 
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more frequent and acute, it changes its Figure, and rf. . 
Apex, which is cover'd by i teaſe: moch, Mang A 
Skin; and now it is call'd a confirm'd, but occult, Cane 
_ 3- Laftly, the Skin dividing upon the Apex, it fm 
Ulcer, from whence Blood,” Ichor, and Sanies, are diſchary! 
Drop by Drop; the Ulcer fpreads ſlowly, the cancerous 21 
are the Lips of the Ulcer turn | 1 
plentifully, a tearing, ſhooting, burning Pain com wh 
violent , | the Parts which are 2 near the Tun 
grow livid 3 in a Word, it is now a confirm'd als 
But, as was ſaid before of the Scirrhus, the Cancer diffe 
with relation to its being fix d, or moveable ; for ſometimes 
” moveable, and ſometimes it firmly adheres to the ſubjaceg 
The whole Etiology of the Cancer depends u | 
ciple, which has been hitherto unregarded, 32 3 
which is, That the Lymph; ſtagnating in the ſcirrhous Boch 
rarefiable by Heat; and, being once heated, expands itſelf, 
{0 much the greater Force, as it is increaſed in Thickneſz 2 
nſpiſſation, This is abundantly demonſtrated from hence. 4 
a ſcirrhous Tumor; when it begins to degenerate into a Can 
ſwells without any Suppuration ; that, upon the Increaſe oft 
Swelling, Part of the Scirrhus fornis an Apex; laſtly, that 
Skin being once broke, the cancerous Matter which is conceal 
within, riſing up, and, as it were, pouring out as ſoon 
Room is allow'd for its Expanſion, by Degrees enlarges t 
Ulcer, and, as it ſpreads more and more, turns out the ips 
the Ulcer all round. un SE IRE ES 
From hende it follows, that the preternatural Heat which t 
Matter, confin'd in the ſcirrhows Body, conceives, is the pro 
mate Cauſe by which the Scirrhus is converted into a Cane 
But it appears, that this kind of Heat is conceived by the { 
rhous Matters ; | | 
1. Whenever the Blood which flows near the Part is rende 
too hot, by an acute or hectie Fever; by an acrimoniqus, 
iperine Diet; by the immoderate Uſe of Wine, or ſpiritu 
iquors ; by immoderate Venefy, Exerciſe, or Watching, 
2. Whenever the Blood, tho* it may not be too hc 
forc'd to ſtagnate in the neighbouring Parts of the Scint 
from the too great Plenty of it, as it happens by too fred 
Application of Cupping Glaſſes, or by a Contuſion upon 
Scirrhus. | 
3. Laſtly, whenever the ſcirrhous Tumor is heated be 
meaſure, by the „ pom of Topics, which are aQul 
potential „ or by the imprudent Uſe of Eſeharotics. 
| Therefore all e are to be reckon'd as remote or proc 
ctic Cauſes of a Cancer. 
As to the Symptoms; | 
I. It appears from what has been ſaid, that a Scicthu be 
to be chang'd into a Cancer, becauſe the contain'd Matte 
heated and rarefied. Therefore a Scirrhus, degenerating in 
Cancer, ought to increaſe a little in Heat, Tumor, and 
—_ Ws lakes 
2. The Matter in the degenerati irrhus ; 
containing Cells, therefore, * Coverings of 
ſcirrbous Gland, are, by this means, ſtrongly diſtended, 
produce Pain. | ; 
3. The ſame Matter ſtill rarefying more, and with git 
Force, from any external Cauſe, preſſes ſtrongly upon 
neighbouring Veſſels. The Arteries, by this means, vcco% 
more turgid with Blood which is confin'd in them, will be 
vok'd to more frequent Vibrations, and ſhake the neigbe 
Parts with the greater Vehemence, from whence wil Pi 
a ſhooting Pain. 1 | 
4. In e eee the Matter of the degene 
Scirrhus increaſes in Heat and Rarefaction, the Pain, Tu 
Reſiſtance, and coling, will increaſe daily. 
5. As the ſcirrhous Matter is not perfeQly homogenn, 
uniform, but more or leſs prepar d for Expanſion in dit 
Cells of the Tumor; and as the Cells in which it is com 
do not equally reſiſt its ve Force, ſo one or eo 
of the degenerated Scirrhus, from one or both of then 
will enlarge itſelf beyond the reft, and, changing 15 7“ 
by Degrees protuberate into an Apex 1 
6. one or other Part of the Tumor is more eau 
an Apex, the Skin which covers it will be more dif 
Top of the Apex, therefore, will be cover d with * * 
ſmooth, ſhining, thin Skin, of a darkiſh-red Colour, e 
the Blood meets with Difficulty in paſſing thro it 
which are too much diſtendeeee. 
7 "The Skin, being render'd thin by violent Stray 
, 


ivided by the contain'd Matter. Hence, dt 7 
a ſmall ſuperficial Ulcer, which, by e 


Blood veſſels are divided; pr r Iche in 
els remain unhurt, and only the ymphatics "09 


purulent Matter, if the fungous Fleſh, with which 1 


WS .. cover'd, putrefies ; laſtly, Sanies, or Lymph, mixed with 
8 i Bol or Matter if any of the foregoing Circumſtances concur at 
; the fame time : But never true, unmix'd, laudable Pus, fince the 
cirrhous Matter, as well from its lymphatic Nature, as from 
i wo great Inſpiſſation, is render d unfit to. form a perfect 
uber = Sy op 

9. The Expanſion of the cancerous Matter increaſing, as 
the Circumference of the Skin cannot be extended in the ſame 

, the Lips of the Ulcer will, conſequently, be turned 
. and look * A 

10. Laſtly, the Veins being compreſſed on every Side, the 
Blood not only ſtagnates in the Parts which are fituated near 
the Tumor, but, by this Stagnation, puts off its natural red 
Colour, and contracts one more black, from whence proceed 
the livid and varicoſe Branches of Veſſels, with which the Can- 
cer is ſurrounded. 

The Nature, State, and Differences of the cancerous Bubo, 
readily appear from the Deſcription of it. But the Cauſes of 
it may be diſcover'd, by examining the Way of living which 
has preceded it. ; | : 

As to the Prognoſtics, the cancerous Bubo is a terrible and 
dangerous Diſeaſe, which is ſeldom cur'd, and never without 
the Knife, and actual Cautery. 


aſe of tl If the Bubo ſtrictly adheres to the ſubjacent Parts, ſince it 
, that cn neither be extirpated with the Knife or Cathæretics, it is 
conceal evidently incurable, and can only be treated with Palliatives. 

; ſoon But if it is moveable, and not firmly united with the ſub- 


larges t ent Parts, it may be perfectly cur'd by Extirpation, if it is at 
he Lips Fiuſkcient Diſtance from the Crural Veſſels, that the Operation 
may be perform'd without Danger. f 
general, the larger cancerous Bubo is of more dangerous 
Conſequence than the ſmaller; the painful, than that which is 
attended with but little Pain; the ulcerated, than the occult. 
The Method of Cure is different, according to the different 
Condition of the Tumor ; that is, curatory, if it is moveable ; 


which t 
the pro 
a Cano 
by the {c 


t is rende but palliative only, if it is fix'd. : 

onious, . In the firſt Caſe, the preſent Indication requires, that the 
or ſpirituſ e cancerous Tumor be 1 taken out, leſt the neighbouring 
atching, Parts be brought into Conſent, or leſt, by being increaſed in 
too ho due, it ſhould adhere to the neighbouring Parts. 


he Scirrl Therefore, | ; ; 
too fred 1. The Patient ſhould be prepar'd for the Operation by uni- 
ion upon ierſal Remedies, as by Bleeding and Purging, by alterative 
Froths or Apozems, by Aſſes or Cows Milk, or Whey, by 
cated def mineral Waters, and by Bathing, which ſhould be varied ac- 
e adult cording to the Conſtitution, State, and Age, of the Patient, 
rotics. ad the Seaſon of the Year. Mercurial Unction ſhould even be 
: peemiſed, if there is any Suſpicion of a conceal'd Venereal In- 
faction, as is frequently the Caſe. 
2. In the Opinion of ſome, Cathzretics ſhould be us'd, 
Scicrhus veMehpecially Preparations of Arſenic, corrected, or calcin'd, with 
ind Mei wich, they aſſert, the whole cancerous Gland will be mor- 
nerating m d, as they term it, and fall off with little Trouble. Of 
mor, and ths Opinion are Fallopius, Sennertus, Vigierius, Faber, and 
anne, 2 Auliot. 

3. But this Method, tho' perhaps it may be attempted upon 
all cutaneous Glands, with a very ſparing Hand, yet we 
nk it dangerous, and not ſafe, in larger or deeper Cancers : 
ll. Becauſe Cathæretics applied liberally, by Irritating, Sti- 
Wulting, and Corroding, bring on an Inflammation, attended 
by a Fever, which is never free from Danger. (2.) Becauſe, 
he acute Pain which they occaſion, they change the neigh- 
Puring Parts, which were ſound, into a cancerous Nature, by 
much means the Cancer increaſes, and adheres to the ſubjacent 
ns, from whence it was before free. (g.) But principally, 
Kauſe I could never think the Uſe of Arſenic ſafe, however 
par d, calcin'd, or corrected. For it has been known more 
= once, that a miſerable Death has been brought on by the 
piemal Uſe of Arſenic. Concerning this ſee Fernelius, Method. 
Metend;, Lib. 16. Cap. 18. where he tells you, that Arſenic 
1 Mercury Sublimate being applied to a cancerous Breaſt, de- 
Md the Woman in fix ys, in the ſame manner as if it 
Ween taken by the Mouth, F 
+ It is better, therefore, to extirpate the moveable Cancer 
de Knife inſtantly, To this End let the cancerous Gland be 
den hold of with the Fingers, a Ligature, or a circular Pair of 
wers: then divide the Skin and the Baſis of the Tumor all 
u with a Knife, arm'd half the Way up with Lint wrapt 


j 


that nothing be left which may be ſuſpected to be of acan- 

0. Nature. Flux of Blood may be ſtopp'd either 
iLigature, if the Veſſels from whence it flows are g 

ahn by the Application of a ſmall Piece of Vitriol. 

may be fill'd up with dry Lint, which ſhould be preſſed 

6 for ſome time with the Hand, till the Blond is ſtopp'sd. 
2 upon the ſecond or third Day, when the Lint falls off, 

i; mining Ulcer is to be treated with common digeſtive 
um Arczi, or Balſamum Viride, according to the Rules 


Þ But it is neceſſary, that the Surgeon attend diligently to 


11 it, till the Cancer is wholly extirpated, taking great 
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the following Circumſtances; (:) That if any ſmall cancerous 
Gland, or Gland of a cancerous Nature, remain, it ſhould be 
carefully extirpated ; for a Cancer is of the Hydra kind, which 
will conſtantly ſpring up again, unleſs all its Heads are taken 
off. (2.) That he ſhould carefully provide for.the Regenera- 
tion of good Fleſh, by treating the Ulcer with the greateſt 
Caution, leſt it degenerate into a Fiſtula, which is too frequent 
in cancerous Ulcers. : | 

6. Laſtly, the Ulcer being healed, or tending to form a Cica- 
trix, the vitiated State of the Blood, which was brought on by 
the Cancer, and which afterwards aggravated and kept up the 
Cancer, is to be corrected by proper Remedies, left a freſh 
Cancer ſhould ariſe in another Part. To this End the palliative 
Method, which we ſhall deſcribe below, will be of Service ; 
for all thoſe Remedies which conduce to the Mitigation of the 
Cancer, are of Uſe in preventing it, 

IT. In the other Caſe, that is, if the cancerous Tumor 
adheres to the neighbouring Parts, and therefore cannot poſſi- 
bly be extirpated by the Roots, you muſt refrain from all Ope- 
ration, as uſeleſs, and even pernicious, and only inſiſt upon the 
Uſe of palliative Remedies. 

I. But there are not wanting thoſe who will promiſe a per- 
fect Cure, even in this Caſe, by the Uſe of Cathæretics, thoſe 
eſpecially of the arſenical Kind; but the Patients, who raſhly 
truſt to their great Promiſes, will ſuffer a moſt miſerable and 
cruel Death for their Credulity : For there is no Reaſon to 
expect, that this Method of Treatment ſhould be ſerviceable 
in a fix'd Cancer, which we juſt now demonſtrated to be preju- 
dicial in. one which is moveable. | 
2. It is beſt therefore, in this Caſe, for the Patient to look 
for no Cure, and, Jaying aſide all vain and dangerous Credu- 
lity, only to take all poſſible Care to prevent the ſpreading 
of the Cancer: Let the vitiated State of the Blood be corrected, 
and the Pains, which cruelly torment the Patient, aſſwaged: 
Laſtly, let Life be prolong'd as much, and upon as eaſy Terms, 
as — and to theſe Ends the palliative Method wholly 
tends. | TIE 

3- Therefore let the Patient be every now-and-then purged, 
not with ſtrong Cathartics, as ſome raſhly adviſe, but with the 
milder Sort, as Manna, Caſia, Rhubarb, or Syrup of Peach- 
flowers, which gently carry off the ill-digeſted Chyle, and 
Foulneſs of the Bile, which lies in the firſt Paſſages, without 
giving any violent Stimulus. | 

4. A Vein alſo ſhould be ſometimes open'd in either Arm, 
if the Pain and Heat are violent; for by this Method, like Veſ- 
ſels being emptied, the Arteries which run near the Tumor 
will be leſs turgid, and therefore, vibrating with leſs Force, 
will bring on leſs Heat and Pain. 

5. The Patient muſt be foxbid the Uſe of Wine, Venery, 
immoderate Exerciſe, vehement Paſſions of the Mind, alt, 
ſpiced, ſharp, or * Meats of any Kind; and be pre- 
ſeribed a thin, moiſt, cooling Diet, of Barley, Rice, Pudding, 
light Broths, or Jellies, or at moſt Chicken or Veal in Sub- 
ſtance. 

6. Cooling and diluting Broths or Apozems are to be uſed 
at the ſame time, and * chalybeated mineral Waters; Baths 
or Semicupia in warm Water, Aſſes or Cows-milk, or Whey, 
or, what is better, Cows- milk, for conſtant Diet, or uſed very 
frequently at leaft ; and, leſt it ſhould offend the Stomach, you 
may add to the Morning Doſe Lime-water, from one Ounce 
to three Ounces ; or of the bitter Decoction of the Leaves of 
Wormwood, Centaury, and Germander, to three, four, or 
five Ounces ;z or, before the Morning Doſe, you may give a 
Bolus of red Coral, Crabs-eyes; Peruvian Bark, Blood-ftone, 
ſeal'd Earth, Chalk, or any of this Kind which may be pre- 
ſerib'd, of each one Scruple, if you mix two or three of them 

ether. ; 

_ If the Cancer is an occult one, no topical Remedies are 
to be applied to it ; neither warm, ſharp, diſperſing Medicines, 
which, by their Heat, ate the Diſeaſe ; nor cooling, 
anodyne, fatty, ſoftening Medicines, which, by topping up 
the Pores, and obſtructing infeaſible Perſpiration, increaſe the 
Heat of the Tumor, and by that means forward its Progreſs. 
It is ſufficient therefore to guard it from Cold, or any Injury 
that it may receive from the Moiſture of the external Air; 
which is no difficult Matter, if you confider the Part which the 
Tumor occupies, I | 17 

8. On the other hand, if the Cancer is ulcerated, then it 
will be neceſſary to dreſs the Ulcer daily, to clean it gently 
with dry Lint, and to waſh it with Decoction of Agrimony, or 
Herb-Nobert; and to mitigate the Acrimony and Fierceneſs of 
the defluent Humour with Topics, which are poſſeſs'd of an 
anodyne or abſorbent Quality, ſo that they are not of an unctu- 
ous Nature. Various kinds of Remedies are recommended to 
2 this Intention, but the following ſeem to be preferable to 
the reſt | : | 5 


; Ointment ond of the freſh-expreſs'd Juice of the Gar- 
den Nightſhade, beat with a Leaden Peſtil, in a Leaden 
Mortar, with the Sugar, or rather Magiſtery, of Lead. 


Fre 


X — 


„„ 
Freſh Oi of Eggs, beat in 's Leaden Mortar till it grows 


A thin Plate of Lead, either 
Mercury. K 
The Fleſh of common Snaik, or of Cray-fiſh, boil'd much, 


and rubb'd in a Leaden Mortar. 


alone, or rubb'd over with 


Slices of Veal, juſt kill'd ; or young Puppies, lit thro' the 
Middle, and applied hot to the Fart. . 


Ol of green Frog ane per Deſeenſum, with an Addi- 
tion of powder'd Frogs, OAGgs, or Craw-fiſh. 


All Preparations of Tutty, Pompholyx, and Lead. 


g. If the ſhooting Pains are very violent, Narcotics ſhould 
be mix'd with the foregoing Remedies, as Opium, from one 
Grain to two or three. ſhould alſo be given internally in 
a proper Doſe, that the Pain by this means may be more power- 
fully afſwaged ; which we would have underſtood of the move- 
able Cancer, if it is attended with acute Pains, and alſo of the 


* 


occult. 4 
10. Laſtly, it will be proper at the fame tinie to reſtrain the 
Luxuriancy of the leſh with a mild catheretic Me- 


dicine, of which Sort we have found the Balſamum Chalybis to 
exceed all others; for this kind of Balſam deſtroys the fungous 
Fleſh by corroding it, but in a gentle mahner ; for the 
corroſive Points of the Spirit of Nitre are rubb'd down by Fer- 
mentation, and blunted by the Olive-oil. But, if it ſhall ſeem 
neceſſary, that Balſam may be render'd ftill weaker and weaker, 
and by that means leſs corroſive, if, by ted Ablutions, the 
acid Points of the Spirits of Nitre are d off. Aftruc. 


The BALSAMUM CHALYBIs is thus made. 


Take of double Aqua-fortis, three Ounces : Put into this 
Needles, made of the pureſt Steel, which may be known 
by their Brittleneſs, till a ſmall Ebullition is raiſed. Then 
add three or four Qunces of the beſt Olive-oil. ' Mix them 
to the Conſiſtence of a Balſam. When cold, dulcify it, 
by repeated Waſhings with Water ; by which its corroſive 
Quality may be taken off to what Degree the Compounder 
pleaſes. 


BUBONIUM. See As TER ATTICUS. 

BUBONOCELE, ge., from gen, the Groin, 
and «ian, a Tumor, is a ſoft Tumor in the Groin, cauſed by 
a Wound or Ru of the Peritonzum, which was never 
conglutinated. it ariſes about the Navel, the Patient has 
the Epithet of Exomphalios beſtow d upon him by ſome Phy- 
ſicians. 

The Falling down of the Inteſtines, occafion'd by a Rupture 
of the Peritonzum, is a difficult Caſe ; but if it be owing to 
the Thinneſs of its Contexture only, it is more eaſy to be cur'd, 
eſpecially in Children, as they abound with Humidity. 

While the Inteftine continues above the Groin, the Diſeaſe 

is named Bubonocele; but, when it deſcends into the Scrotum, 
it is called an Enterocele. P. Æginet. Lib. 3. Cap. 53. 

An Enterocele, occaſion'd by Diftention or Stretching of the 
Part, is preceded by a Bubonocele; for the Peritonæum bein 
diſtended, the looſen'd Inteſtine falls upon the Groin, an 
conſtitutes 2 Bubonacele. P. Aginet. Lib. 6. Cap. 66. 

Dr. Freind has the following Remarks upon the Bubono- 
cele, or Inguinal Hernia, which are too curious to be omit- 
ted 


An Inguinal Hernia, according to all Authors, is only the 
Beginning of an Inteſtinal ; the Gut, they ſay, muſt deſcend 
by the Groin firſt, before it can = into the Scrotum ; and 
therefore Paulus ſays, that a B always precedes an 
Enterocele. Accordingly all Anatomiſts, as well as Surgeons, 
have agreed, that in a Bubonocele the Gut comes down thro” 
the Rings or Perforations of the Abdominal Muſcles. . But 
. tho?, no doubt, this be often the Caſe, yet perhaps, if we exa- 

mine the Matter a little more nicely, we ſhall find, that the 


Gut take another Courſe, hitherto unobſerv'd, to pro- 
duce a Bubonocele. 'The Cavity in the Thigh between the 
Muſcles Pectineus and Sartorius, where the ral Veſſels de- 


remarkable: And the Tendons of the Abdomi- 
nal Muſcles lie ſo looſe, that there is nothing but a little 
Fat, and ſome membraneous Fibres, which ſeparate it from 
the Abdomen; ſo that we fee how eaſy it is for the Perito- 
næum to be forced down by any Preſſure, thro* this Interſtice 
into the Cavity we have deſcrib d; eſpecially fince, conſider- 
ing our erect Poſture, it lies in a more direct Line than even 
the Rings of thoſe Tendons, And if we compare the Ac- 
counts of thoſe very Authors, who think that a Bubonocele is 
always formed in the Proceſſes of the Peritonzum, we ſhall 
find them often agree to this Place only. | 

Auapendente remarks, that a Bubonocele, and a Farix of 


ſcend, is very 


the Crural Vein, have 
which Caſe, upon Inci 


tos; wetfus. Femur, ſeſe urgeant. 
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often been miſtaken for a Bug, in 
Inciſion, the Vein or the Gut has been cut 
ſo as to r the Perſon's Life. Buboes, we all know > 
always in thoſe Glands which lie upon the Crural Veſſels; ans 
therefore tis plain, he thinks, in many Inſtances, that a Bubo 
and a, Bubonocele arg in the ſame Place, that is, in the Place 


we have taken Notice of. Upon this Account too it ſeem, 


to be, that Celſus called a Bubonocele a Vurix Inguinii 

++ The late Mr. Serjeant Brrnurd was concern'd in a Case 
where the Gut reach d under the Skin down to- the Middle of 
the Thigh ; in which Inſtance it muſt deſcend through the 
Interſtice, under the Tendons of the Abdominal Muſcles; 


for, if it had come down through the Rings, it muſt have 


rer directly into the Scrotum, and not turned down the 
Thigh. And Barbette-ſeems to imply this Way, tho' he has 
expreſſed: it with the ſame Obſcurity as other Writers do 
when he ſays, £xperimur etiam proceſſim Peritonei ita poſt di 
rumpi, ut Inteſtina non in Scrotum, ſed inter Cutim & tuſcu- 
Femur here by - the Words, 3r4- 
ceſſum Peritonæi, if he means the Productions which ariſe | 
from the Vaginal Coat, we have feen, that the Gut cannot 
pet- into the Situation he deſeribes. Perhaps it may give us i 
a little more Light into the Matter, if we conſider the Ingui 
nal Hernia in Women. Fallopius deduces it from the round i 
Ligaments of the Womb, which make the ſame Perforation ! 
in the Tendons of the Abdominal Muſcles:of that Sex, as are 0 
in thoſe of Men. Ti very true, they do, but not in the fame 0 
Place; for theſe Rings in Women lie juſt upon the Oy Pubs, f 
of 
Ac 


and the Ligaments, as ſoon as ever they are paſſed through 
them, are ongly inſerted with the *T'endons into the Bone. 
So that, by the Streightneſs of the Paſſage, there ſeems. to he 


little room for a. Hernia here: and if there were, the Gut 
muſt lie juſt forward upon the Os Pubis, as indeed we find 
ſometimes it does, even as far as the very Labin Pudeni, 
But I believe in ſuch Ruptures it will be found generally tu 
take its Courſe much more aſide, towards the Os Ilium. Ant 
therefore Celſus expreſly ſays, that a Hernia in Women jt 
precipue circa Ilia. That the Peritonæum may be diſtended 
in this Place, is plain from the Account Nuck gives us of a 
Dropſy in this Membrane, which ſpread itſelf, he fays, and 
form'd a Sack in the Thigh, per vacua muſculorum Lo 
And Hildanus, in explaining the Reaſon of a Hernia Uteriu, 
thinks the Extenſion of the Peritonzum happen'd cirta ford 
mina illa, circa Bubonocele fit in Mulieribuf : ind if we 
compare thefe Words, which are ambiguous enough, and 
haps left fo on Purpoſe, with a Deſcription of the Pot 
which is given of the Tumor, we ſhall them only appli 
cable to the Interſtice we ſpeak of. How capable the Pein 
næum is of a large Diſtention, an Aſcites alone will ſufficient 
ly convince us; and that ſuch a Diſtention as there is get 
rally in the preſent Caſe, without any Rupture, may happen, 
not only at its Productions in the Groin, or the Navel, wi 
may find ſufficient Proof in the Writers of Surgery. Barb 
gives Inſtances of ſuch Hernias in the Back, above the Navel 
below the Navel, /onge 2 Ilia, he ſays, which have beet 
by Miſtake cut for an Abſceſs. Paulus indeed diſtinguiſhes tly 
Inteſtinal Hernia, as it proceeds either from a Rupture, or 
Diſtention of the Peritonæum; and fays expreſly, that d 
Operation by the Knife is only to be attempted in the latte 
Caſe. But whoever with Attention conſiders the Anatomy « 
theſe Parts, muſt, I think, be of a quite contrary Opinion 
for in a Rupture of the Peritonzum, if the Operation be pe 
form'd, and the Gut once reduced, we may conceive how 
the Parts of the Peritonæum, as well as the reft, may be 
healed and united, as not to give way to any Deſcent ( 
the Gut for the future. But in the Caſe of Diſtention, 
after the Operation, the Peritonæum remains diſtended, 2 
muſt, how is the Return of the Hernia prevented? To im 
a right Notion of ſuch a Diſtention, one ought to ſee the 
rious Pr ions of that diligent and accurate Anatomiſt I 
Douglaſs, who is the firſt who has given us any true Les 
the Peritoneum, a Part which is fo much concern'd, 
whoſe Structure ſhould be ſo much conſider'd, not onlf 
this Operation, but in the 1 for cutting for the du 
Freind's Hiſtory of Phyſic. Account of the 
Cruralis, in the latter Part of this Article. , 
A Tumor proceeding from the Falling down of the f 
ſtines, or Omentum, or both together, through the #19 
of the Peritonzum, towards the Groin, is by * 
cians a Bubonocele, taking its Name from Bubo, 3 reſems 
that Diſcaſe. Some, with Celſur, have called it 3 REY 
the Groin, or a Hernia inguinalis. Others have name! 
lite Hernia, diſtinguiſhing it from that ect 1 
ich in Men is form'd by the Falling down the Inte 
into the. Serotum 3 tho, to ſpeak the Truth, the fg 
theſe Diſorders wants nothing to make it a ente, / 
Commonly there is a Prolapſus, or Falling down, of of 
Inteſtine only; but ſometimes it is attended with oy 
Colon, and the Cæcum, eſpecially on the Right my 
Groin, of which I have known ſome Examples. 
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len, but Women alſo, are frequently affected with 
Ruptures,” and that to ſo great a ee, that the pro- 
ed Inteſtines have ſometimes ted to the very Labia 


i, And not only Nuyſeb, but Hetit and Arnaud, have 
chſerv'd a Prolapſus of part of the Bladder ; and Hildanus, as 
wel * Falling out of the Uterus into the 
Gin. We ought therefore to be extremely cautious, leſt by 
iſtaking # Bubonocele for # Bubo, br any other like Tumor or 
abſceſs, we male an Inerſion in the Part, and fo, dy per- 
hunting the Inteſtine, deftroy the Patient. This is a Caution 
Fabricius ab Hquapendente, as well as by many mo- 


, en b 
wn — | | | 

A ariſes from two different Cauſes ; for ſome- 
vnes'the Perforations in the Muſcles of the Abdomen, through 
wich the Proceſſus of the Petitonæum, and the ſpermatic 
Veſſeb, paſs, or thoſe which tranſmit the Crural Vein and Ar- 
tery, are by Degrees, and almoſt inſenſibly, by various Cauſes, 
relaxed, in a manner, as to give ion for the Inte- 
fines, together with the internal Membrane of the Peritonæum, 
to break through. Sometimes on a ſudden, and by violent 
means, 28 Leaping, a Fall, a Blow, Overſtraining in moving 
or lifting great cights, or any other way, a Cough, Voct- 
ration, blowing a Wind- inſtrument, Riding, violent Geſta- 
to, and immoderate Venery, Vomiting, or any other 
bene W; , the Peritonæum, in the Places before deſcribed, 


@either lacerated, or, according to the general Opinion of the 


Moderns, ſo far diſtended,” as to make way for a Falling thro? 
of the Inteſtines, ſometimes with, and ſometimes without the 
Omentum. Sometimes only one Side of the Inteſtine, op- 
to that which joins the Meſentery, is engag'd in the 
ions or Rings, as 'Morgagn: and Ruyſch obſerve, and 
of which'Mr. Littre relates a Hiſtory in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of Sciences for 1700. en. 4 chro 
When this Diſorder comes on flowly, and by Degrees, the 
Aitients for the moſt part feel no great or frequent Moleſta- 
tions or Inconveniencies ; but if they become ſenſible of the 
Diftemper on a ſudden, or, after have long been afflicted 
with it, expoſe themſelves too much in the Cold, uſe violent 
Motion or Straining, fall into a violent Fit of Anger, as 1 
me obſery'd, or make too ' plentiful à Meal, eſpecially on 
Aliments, and ſuch as are of bad Juice; „ > props 
very ſeverely from it, For not only the Inteſtines are 
nicrably diftended by the Fceces, but ſometimes the Open- 
ky or Perſorations, through which the Inteftines fall, are 
fivighten'd to ſuch a Degree, a8 to compreſs the Inteſtines in 
a extraordinary manner, ſo as to hinder them from 'tranfmit- 
ing any of their Contents, and even to ſtop the Circulation of 
the Blood in their Veins. Such a Caſe muſt almoſt neceſſa- 
ly be attended with a great Inflammation of the Inteſtines, 
Pans, Inquietude, violent Vomitings, and the Iliac Paſſion, 
ummonly called the Ai ſerere mei, juſt in the fame manner as 
theſe Symptoms are excited by an Omphalocele, or Gaſtrocele; 

und ſo there is form'd a fort of Hernia incarcerata, as 

cans call it. Here take Notice by the way, that they 
Wbour'under a Hernia of the Scrotum, are often expoſed to 
bt fame Inconveniencies; for which Reaſon all-Perſons afflict- 
u with a Hernia, whether it be of the Navel, the Groin, 
the Scrotum, ought never to go without a proper Girdle, 
Fillet, Bandage, Bracers, or Trufs ; and, after they have worn 
dem, ſhould be very cautious of leaving them off, for fear of 
Tong themſelves to the Danger of a Hernia mcarcerata, 
Mich very often deſtroys the Patient; tho“ it cannot be de- 
d, that ſuch Diſprders may ſometimes happen to thoſe who 
it feout'd by Bandage or Truſſes, on oon of hard Ride- 
%, Or any other violent Commotion of the Body, ue, 

| ir 
happen 


de Truſs is broken, or mov'd out of its Place, er 
den d in ſueh a manner, that the Inteſtines e 
At of the Abdomen. Such an Accident once d to the 
Dite 4e Villeroy, 2 Marſhal of France, while he was hunting, 
Dionis tells us in his Book of Surgery, Where be treats bf 
mia. Perſons therefore under fuch ah Affliction, ſhould 

' Kr ride not at all, or be very cautious in riding wo...) © Mer 
A Bubonocele, or Hernia | [nguinalis, is commonly known 
the following' Signs: There is a Tumor in the "Goin, 
Kh extends itſelf to the Ring of the Muſeles of the Abdo- 
en, and, when it is not incarcerated; is ſometimes viſible, 
den again difappeats, according to the different Situstions 
. „Wen we Apply our Hand, we 
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the to be of Vervics, tho” attended with many and greut Difficul- 
5ties, we unk that in due Seaſon it ought by ne meas to be 
' ii edo 


and an incatcerated Hernia, ' are known by the following 
Symptoms: The extemal Tumor, ſometimes when only ex- 
eited by the Omentum, is remarkably red, with a Hardneſs 
and Inflammation. The Patients fuffer moſt intenſe Pains, 
both internal and external, attended with a vehement Heat, 
or a Fever; and commonly violent and obſtinate Vomitings 
quickly ſucceed, firſt of the Aliments, and natural Contents, 
and at laſt of the Exerements; with extreme Anguiſh and Agi- 
tations, under which the Patients are very much weaken'd, 
and faint at every Turn, till, falling into a cold Sweat, and 
Refrigeration of the whole Body, they at laſt expire, -unlefs 
ſeaſonably reliev d. „ e eee ee $337 eee 

As Hernias in general are accounted ſhameful Diſeaſes, ſo 
eſpecially are thoſe which affect the Pudenda regarded a8 
fuch, and therefore uſually kept ſecret; The Event alſo of 
this Diſtemper is uſually doubtful and - dangerous, _— 
when it is degenerated into an imcarcerated Babonocele. If 
the Inteſtines are not as yet intercepted or engag'd, and the 
Hernia comes on gradually, the Diſeaſe is the milder, and lefs 
dangerous, eſpecially when the Inteſtines, after being replaced, 
are ſecur'd and reſtrain'd by ſome proper Truſs or Bandage, 
which muſt be conſtantly worn for a long while. The Diſor- 


1 is very troubleſome, and renders the Patient un- 
t 


r. many kinds of Buſineſs; beſides, it is to be fear'd, tliat 
the Hernia, tho? never ſo favourable, ſnould by too ſtreight a 
Conſtriction of the Tumor by the Truſs by little and little, 
or perhaps on a ſudden, degenerate- into a Hernia incarteruta, 


attended with all the foremention'd dreadful Symptoms. In 


a Hernia incarcerata, if the Inteſtines be not ſeaſonably re- 
placed, commonly after the ſecond or third Day, and ſome- 
times ſooner, a violent Inflammation ſeizes the Parts, which 
in a very ſhort time deſtroys the Patient; for which Reaſon we 
muſt be ſpeedy in our Afhſtance, ' and-if the Diſtemper be too 
ſtubborn to yield to Medicines, and the Symptoms are very 
threatening, we are not to delay the Operation, but enter 
upon. it ſometimes before the End of four-and-twenty Hours; 
for when the Strength of the Patient is exhauſted, and red 
and black Spots ron the Tumor, a Sphacelus is indi- 
cated, and a cold Sweat, and total Refrigeration of the Body 
bring on Death in a very few Hours. In ſuch Circumſtances, 
therefore, not only all Aﬀiſtance from the Surgeon is uſeleſs, 
but it is greatly to. be feared, leſt the Patient ſhould- expire un- 
der an Operation' ſufficiently dangerous of itſelf, and ſo the Cauſe 
of his Death, 'which ought rather to be aſoribed to a Sphace- 
lus of the Inteſtines, ſhould-'be raſhly and inconſiderately 


imputed to the Operation. But when the Symptoms are more 


mild, and leſs urgent, and the Patient is yet ſufficiently ſtrong, 
the Uſe of the Knife may be 'deferr'd:” When che Omentum 
falls out with the Inteſtines, there is commonly leſs Danger, 
than when there is an Inearceration or Coarctation of the bare 
Inteſtine, tho* ſometimes a Prolapſus of the Omentum alone 
has exeited the Symptoms of a Hernia incurcerata, as is ob- 
ſerv'd by ſeveral Authors in Cafes where after Section diſ- 
'cover'd nothing but a Prolapſus of the Omentum. But as 
ſoon as the Tumor, the Redneſs and Hardneſs of it being in 
ſome meaſure diminiſh'd, begins to grow black, with a kintl 
of Softneſs, or appears with red, livid, or blackiſh Spots, as 


we laid before, and has loft the Senſe of Feeling, and u con- 


-tinual- Vomiting, with a Fever, afflicts the Patient; if the 
Pulſe be weak, and the Eyes look diſturb'd, and, as it were 
corneous, we ought pr 
| Indications, that the Inteſtines are already feiz'd with'a-Spha- 
-celus. If the Inflammation be communicated to the interior 
Parts, Which is conjectur'd by che Diſtention of the Belly, 
and the Elevation of the Navel, there is little or no Hope 
of Life. Andd in the laſt Place, where there is a Coalition- of 


ze che protapſed Inteſtines with the other Parts, the Method of 


Cure by: the Knife uſually proves very- doubtful ud difficult, 
becauſe the Inteſtines can very ſeldom or never be replaced 
- within the Belly, unleſs hy means of the Knife they are ſe- 
parated from the Parts to which : they adhere, which is ſome- 
times imipoMbls to be effected, eſpecially in a Heruia famoru- 
lis, when the Inteſtines have made a Coalition with the Cru- 
ral Vein 6r Artery, as Gabengeot has obſerv'd/ They, may 
therefore be thought to be in the right, who ate: bf Opinion, 
that the Antients never undert6ok®# Chirutyical Operation of 
th kind 3 for- neicher Celſus, nor- Punlas Mpeneti, nor any 
other of the Antients, as far as I Know, have meiſtien'd it. 
Hewever, becauſe this Method of Cure has beef often found 
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„„ Sit 050" COR IONS REG * 
oy are; in general, three Methods of Cure, which are 


to de choſen according to the Degrees and Age of the Diſtem- 


per. Where the profapfed InteRtines? may be commodibuſty 
Ketter d, "the Mechod of Treatment maybe as fellews: The 


Patient being kad upon his Buck, with Eis Thigh femewtut 


bended, chat the ſtretched Skim may have Liberty to relat, 
the prolapſed Inteſtimes, with all that belongs te chem! ure 00 
de taken with the Hand in the ſoſteſt marmer inge, and 

10 R PT | repreſſed 


to conſider theſe Symptoms as maniſeſt 
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repreſſed into their proper Situation with all Gentleneſs ; 
after which a lutinous Plaiſter, with a , muſt be laid on 
the Part which tranſmitted the Inteſtines, and faſten'd and ſe- 
.cured by a fit Bandage, or Truſs, furniſhed with its _— 
. = various Sores. of which aro repreſented Tab. 
This Inſtrument by keeping 
in a ſirm and proper Conſtriction for Months 

if the Patient be a Child, and oftentimes in adult Perſons, 
effects a lutination, and a perſect Cure, or at leaſt ſo 
contracts and ſtreightens the Aperture, that the Inteſtines no 
more — — the Abdomen, ge > relaxed Part, -are in a 
great reſtored to their former Tone and Vigour. It is 
certain, that Infants, Children, and young Perſons, or ſuch as 
are not much above twenty Years of Age, may for the oor 
Part by this Method, with the greateſt Eaſe and Succeſs, be 
— to a perfect Soundneſs ; and conſequently, there is no 
Neceſſity of wry fon ſubjecting them to a cruel Section 
under the Hands of Quacks and Mountebanks, _ 
I I have done the Bufineſs ; be- 
ſides which it ought to be conſider'd, that the ſole Aim of 
theſe Pretenders is to extort as much Money as they can for 
the Cure, which coſts the Patient a Teſticle, and oftentimes 
his Life. Elder Perſons, who have once experienced the Me- 
thod of Cure by Truſſes, ought to be very cautious how they 


Jae them off during that Lives, unleſs they have a Mind to 


run over a new Courſe of Pain. and Trouble; and ought 
no leſs to avoid all violent Agitations of the Body. Numbers 
.of Perſons, who have formerly labour'd under a Hernia, with 
due Caution, and the Help of a proper Bandage, have * 
— , and live to a good old Age. 
r of twenty Vears of Age, or more, if — 
but newly contracted, I have very often known 
= to be happily — by _ proper * (Brache- 
ria). Heiſter. Chirug. | 


BuBoNoCELE, ain INGUINALIS, INCARCERATA. 


If the Hernia be incarcerated, or intercepted, whether it be 
b the Ring of the Muſcle of the Abdomen, or, as Le Dran 
| by the upper Part of the Sack itſelf, which contains 
the prolapſed Inteſtines ; and the Circumſtance is ſuch, that not 
only the Patient ſuffers: moſt acute Pains, but the Inteſtines 
cannot convenien 2 reduc' d; ſome immediately betake 
themſelves to the e, for enlarging the Opening thro? which 
—— _ ſame manner as is directed 


former Situation, it is the Part of a prudent Phyſician firſt to 
try milder Remedies, before he proceeds to ſo painful and dan- 
gerous an Operation. Therefore, beſides Phlebotomy, which 
. 
4 repea to ent A lications of 

mollifying Oils, 22828 or Cataplaſms; the Belly is 
to be evacuated by Cl — 2 — and the 
Openings thro” which they burſt, being ſufficiently ' mollify'd, 
all that is removed from its proper Situation may, by means of 
** be reduced to their proper Place within the Abdo- 

the moſt convenient Way of Operation for this Pur- 
. 
to lie on his wi reſſed, bis Hips 

erected, and the Thigh he aa 9 
— 


tuation. Ibis done, — — thts vo Ie the 
Inteſtines burſt forth, is to be very carefully held by an_Afiſt- 
ant, that the xeduc'd Parts may not break out again; and, in 


"the laſt Place, a proper is to be made, by applying a 
glutinous Plaiſter, with a thick ſimple or double triangular Bol- 
r, upon the defective Part, and ſecuring their firm Adherence, 


bringing over them a kind of Fillet, which they call Spice In- 
eninicy or uraps of Leather, This muſt not be left 
wi but muſt be worn ring Life 


ime, by Help of a pecu- 
6. Fg. 13. By Help of 
1 —— | ee 

upon no w 
. for three Days, had ſuffer'd the moſt i 


e 
Ter had no Occakon to maks ſs ofthe Kal 


the Belly, and the relaxed Parts, 5 


hold of the Tumor with the Ting cad middle inger of b 


happens, and 


and the Wound enlarg'd, with the Knife or Sciſſars, aboye u 
below. After this, the Li ps of the Wound being kept aſunde 


juring the Inteſtines, whatever Portion of Fat, or of the 


Pains from an 
Hernia incarcerata ; a — the intolerabſe, Foetor _ 
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Applications of Linen Cloths, dipt in cold Water, to 
mor. This Method, while the Diſeaſe is recent, 1 Oe Th 
may not be altogether ineffeQual 3 but, where d be, 
ſtines have con any Corruption, I am of the contr; 
Nb u Inteſtines be 

hen the prolapſed cannot reduced 
ing Method, which is ſometimes the Caſe, as ab 
grown too hard, and the Inflammation, with the Pains, anf 

ercoraceous Vomi are come to a great Height 
Part of a prudent Paketen to inform the Friends — be 
of the Patient, of the great Danger of the Cate, and of the 
Neceſſity of — recourſe to the Knife, not forg orgetting to fe- 
preſent alſo the crook of an Operation of this kind, And 
this is to be done in Seaſon, 1 the Patient be grown 0 
* or the Inteſtine corrup and 2 dubious Hopes 

2 by Daly, rand. to into — — wage Dan * 
f tion of the Patient may not be uted to the 
Surgeon, when it was impoſſible to = him. Wben, there. 
fore, the Patient, with the Conſent of his Friends, is willing 
to ſubmit himſelf to the Operation, heis, firſt of all, to — 
his Bladder, leſt, bein . iſtended with Urine, it ſhould hinder 
the Regreſs of the Int or be hurt with the Knife. The 
Vrine, then, being diſcharg'd, the Patient is to be laid on his 
Back, on a Table, or the Side of a Bed, and the Groin, if 
hairy, ſhav'd, that the Hairs may not be an | As ee) 
Operator. Then, the Head being depreſs d, and the — 
rais'd, the Patient is to be firmly, h ſome of the ſtrong 
Afiiſtants, the Thigh adjacent 4 the a d Part . id 
bent, n too great a Diſtention of the Skin. After 
this, "the Surgeon takes up the Skin, together with all the Fat, 
on one Side of the Tumor, whilſt an Aſſiſtant does the ſame on 
the other, and, raiſing it as much as poſſible, makes a ſtrait In- 
cifion with the Knife thro' the Middle of the Tumor, and 
afterwards widens the Wound, both upwards and downwark, 
as much as he thinks ſufficient. . But if, by reaſon of the Vie 
lence of the Inflammation, the Skin cannot be taken up in thy 
manner aforeſaid, as it ſometimes happens, the take 
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Left Hand, and, with the greateſt Caution, and Steadinels of 
Hand, drawin the Knife downwards, makes a ftrait Inciſiog 
r hin e, as only 1 
divide the Skin, which, in theſe ſorts Tumors, is uſu ly 
very thin, for fear of cutting the In which ſometime 

Life of the Patient. The Ski 
in the manner directed, a grooy'd Prok 
thus divided and the Tum 


being a little divi 
is to be introduc — —. the Skin 


by Hooks, on-each Side, — the Knife laid aſide, N 


brana Celluloſa, may be found cohering, muſt be careful 
.rated, by means of the Probe, the Spathula, the el 
Knife, or the Nails of the Fingers, till the Inteſtines, or, u 
more frequently happens, their Integument, which is a D 
tion of the Peritonzum, and call'd the Bag, appears in Vie 
The modern French Surgeons, as. Garengeot aſfures us, ul 
and warily divide the Laminæ of the Membrana Cellulaſ, f 
this Part of the Operation may the ſooner be over, not. wit 
a blunt Inſtrument, but with the Inciſion-knife, which the 
draw along, not in a perpendicular, but AT — Directiot 
till they come to the Bag before · mention d, when the, utmK 
Circumſpection is requir d, in order to avoid wounding the 
22 amt ing Gee 
or Bag, it ſeems or the Security, o | 
teſtines, to pinch it up « lice berween the Thund a 
Finger of the Left Hand, and with the Knife, or, 002 
warily applied, make a very flight Inciſion, or ani a T 
Perforation. While this is doing, the Sur ought not to 
 terrify'd, if any like Serum, or Water, ſhould baff 
to gulh out, 28 if he wounded an Inteſtine, berker! 
of aqueous Liquor almoſt conſtantly or but mult 90 
with the Operation, in cutting up the Bag, Fi 
Perforation, or Annulus Abdomen, w hich:is jo 
by means of a Pair of Probe-ſciflars, or a ab 8 
crooked, e by * of a gar Probe, or, 3% 
arm'd with a Button, (ſee Tab. 26. 4. and 14 , 
Garengeet prefers before all other. ne, ly 
| fars, or Knife, introduc” the Fing Je 90 
; Incifion, any inde » Blood-ve! el ſhould. _ 


by bleeding plentifully thr, tion 1 — 55 
races, , by an Aſiftant, with bis alone, 


OT A. ture 
Needle and nad Sag © ay be ade he 


| forts back the Inteſtnes, if they. have eſcaped ſound; 
Muſcles of the A 8 1 
3 15 hinder'd by the included Fceces of Flatth 
muſt firſt 579.00 rome Gem by Ne mea but, 14. 
Ne prove ineffeRual, the The the Prolap 
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de Opening, or Ring of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, miuſt 
')+ enlarg d to a ſufficient Breadth with the Knife, but with 
Caution, and inwardly, or towards the Linea Alba, for fear of 
cutting the Epigaſtric Artery, which runs along the Outſide, 
and thereby cauſing an immoderate Effuſion of Blood. But if 
this ſhould happen, the Blood muſt be ſtop'd by a Pledget of 
Lint, arm'd with a ſtyptic Liquor, and by Compreſſion againſt 
the Os Ileum. If there be an Adheſion of the prolapſed Parts 
atermlly, they muſt be looſed with the greateſt Caution. The 
Inſtruments proper for dilating the Annulus are the Knife, or 
the before-mention'd Inſtruments; and, for Defence of the In- 
teſtines, are the Probe, with a Plate in the Figure of a Heart, 
(7b. 45. Fig. 8.) or Morandus's Knife, (Tab. 45: Fig. g.) 
ar that of Le Dran, (Tab. 45. Fig. 10.) incloſed in a Sheath, 
s of 4 in a ſort of hollow Probe, For ſome time thoſe Knives, 
that which are delineated, (Tab. 46. Fig. 1. and 2.) and are in- 
) the doſed in Sheaths, were very much in Requeſt for this Purpoſe, 
bere- The firſt of theſe is here repreſented, (Fig. 1.) conceal'd within 
filling is Capſula (A. C.), which, after its being introduc'd into the 
mpty Pace of the Prolapſus, by preſſing the Plate (B.), comes out 
hinder o its Capſula, as is ſhewn, (Fig. 2. A.) and makes an Inci- 
The fon in the Place of the Prolapſus, whether it be the Ring of 
on his the Muſcles of the Abdomen, or the upper Part of the Bag, in 
In, if which the Inteſtines ſuffer a Strangulation. But, becauſe the 
to the interior Parts are more ſubject to be cut and wounded, when 
> Hips the Point of the Inſtrument firſt comes forth and cuts, than the 
rongeſt Part which compreſſes the Inteſtines, the former Inſtruments 
a little WY ge now juſtly look'd upon as the moſt convenient. But leſt the 
After I hateſtines, as being remarkably lubricous, ſhould happen to 
he Fat, WW ruſh out, and fall upon the Knife, while we are buſy in uſing 
ame ou the fimple groov'd Probe, or Morandus's Knife, (Tab. 45. 
rait In. Fig. 9.) they ought to be carefully repreſſed, and held down by 
or, aun Afiſtant. For the ſame Purpoſe, under the Inſtrument 
ward, repreſented (Tab. 46. Fig. 2.) is a Plate (D.), which after- 
the Vic wards Meſſieurs Petit and Le Dran imitated, and endeayour'd 
up in to correct; the firſt in a Probe, repreſented (Tab. 45. Fig. 8.), 
tor take od the other is figur'd (Tab. 45. Fig. 10.). The Place of the 
er of H blapſus being dilated, the Inteſtines are to be replac'd, and 
dineſs o8Wfecur'd with Linen Compreſſes, triangular Bolſters, and 
\ IncilonMte Bandage call'd the Spica (ſee FAscIA). Some firſt ſcarify 
s only tote Annulus, , in order to raiſe a firmer Cicatrix, by which the 
em of the Hernia is the more eaſily prevented. This 
metime dice I judge not to be altogether amiſs, eſpecially in a lax 
at of thoſe Parts. And ſome there are who introduce a long 
ent into the Opening of the Abdomen, and apply Bolfters 
jon it; which Method, in a recent and ſimple: Diſorder, I 
hink is needleſs, or rather hurtful ; as, on the other hand, in 
Linveterate and complicated Diſeaſe, where the Humours are 
ted and putrefy' d, and there is an inward Abſceſs, it may 
t convenient to uſe a Tent. | 
Tho! the prolapſed Inteſtines may be ſucceſsfully replac'd by 
be Methods before propoſed, it will not be amiſs to give a De- 
3, Of, ption of other Ways, which ſome eminent Surgeons have 
is a Dame. Some, in Imitation, and by the Advice, of M. Arnaud, a 
nous Surgeon of Paris, having perforated the Skin, gently 
goduce a groov'd Probe, ſhut at the Extremity, as is repre- 
llulola, ated (Tab. 22. M. and N.), under the Skin, and, cutting 
jm it with blunt-pointed Sciſſars, enlarge the Wound to a 
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which ta dent Wideneſs. Then taking hold of the Lips of the 
„ Direction with the Fingers of either Hand, with one Finger of 
the ma ocher * gently . the Skin from the ſubjacent Tu- 
ding the If ; en cutting with the Knife, or Sciſſars, upon the 


Integun "Ie" divide the ſame as the Bulk of the prolapfed Inteſtines 


ſuby After this, putting the middle Finger and Thumb 
nb and fe the Left Hand upon the Tumor, they take a ſharp crooked 
91 Wein their Right Hand, and, holding it a little on one Side, 
only. the fake of better Light, and the more eaſily to avoid 
ght n ding the Inteſtines, or their Bag, they very cautiouſly cut 
hould, TI” 4! the Tunics which incloſe the Bag, which are ſometimes 
(for ſome "Ir, ſometimes fewer in Number, in proportion to the In- 
t mult. g ey of the Tumor. If any Blood - veſſels occur, they tie them 


; Comes 10 "no Places before they cut them, that they may have no 


phioh' nent from an Hzmorrhage ; and whatever Blood hap- 
either le to flow from the Wound, is carefully wip'd away with 
e, r Cloths, Whatever Pieces or Scales of the Tunics ad- 
and 5. Fi an either Side, to the Bag, they are either pull'd off with 
x by, te een, or cut away by the Probe ſciſſars, introduc'd upon 
It, 0000 e Probe. This done according to Art in every Parti- 

6. c the next thing is, with the Thumb and fore Finger, to 


im hold of the upper Part of the Coat of the Tumor, or 
ke of the Inteſtines, and diſtend it upwards, Near this 
b iparated from whatever adheres to it, and left entirely 
ated, the famous M. Petit introduces his groov'd Probe 
* heathed Point, under the Annulus, by which the In- 
n kill out, and enlarges the Paſſages by the Method before 


l wards the Os Ileum, and ſo, by Degrees, reduces them 
ke mer Situation. The Inteſtines being thus reduced, 
better Security againſt a future Hernia, he repręſſes 


Md. Then, taking hold of the lower Part of the Bag 
his Hands, he — depreſſes the Inteſtines therein — 4 
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alſo the Bag, being firſt doubled, thro' the ſame Opening; (in 
which, as he aſſures us, it afterwards hardens by Degrees, and 
firmly cloſes it up) applying upon it a Linen Ball, made of 
Linen Thread, and cover d with Linen Cloth, call'd by the 
French M. Petit's Pellet, which is firſt well moiſten'd with the 
White and Yolk of an Egg, beaten up with a little Spirit of 
Wine, and afterwards ſqueez'd, and roll'd within the Hands 
into a cylindrical or oval Figure: By the Sides of this Ball, and 
alſo upon it, are plac'd other very ſmall Linen Balls, or Lint z 
and, in order to their firm ſupporting and keeping in the diſ- 
eas'd Parts, they are cover'd with three or four triangular Bol- 
ſters, one larger than another, moiſten'd with Spirit of Wine; 
and the Whole is very exactly ſecur'd with the Bandage call'd 
Spica inguinalis. 

But, if we may ſpeak the Truth, this laſt Method of Curez 
which does not permit the Bag to be open'd, is not approv'd of 
by me, nor by thoſe who are better Surgeons than myſelf ; and 
that, firſt, Becauſe there is commonly a Coaleſcence on all 
Sides of this Bag with the Spermatic Veſſels, which are eaſily 
injur'd in their Separation from it. (2:) Becauſe the prolapſed 
Omentum, or Inteſtines, frequently contract a Corruption, 
which, if the Bag be left cloſed within the Abdomen, can 
neither be known, nor conveniently remedy'd, and, conſe- 
quently, may be the Cauſe of the Patient's Death. (3.) Some- 
times the Bag includes a large Quantity of fetid Ichor, which 
cannot be repell'd into the Abdomen without moſt manifeſt In- 
jury; for Cheſelden, a modern and very celebrated Britiſb Sur- 
geon, writes, that he has found about two Pints of fetid Mat- 
ter, like Lees of Oil (Amurca), in a Hernia of this kind, 
which, if repel'd, and clos'd within the Belly, would doubt- 
leſs have prov'd mortal. (4.) The Inteſtines, and Omentumg 
in theſe Caſes, often grow to the external Parts, and, if the 
Bag be not open'd, can neither be ſeparated, nor reduced within 
the _— (5.) The Bag left entire, eſpecially if it be large, 
may eaſily give Occaſion to a new Hernia, and be a fit Recep- 
tacle for it. (6.) This Method, in caſe of a Rupture of the 
Peritonæum, is altogether unſucceſsful. Theſe; and other 
Reaſons, were very fitly objected to M. Petit by Manchartus, 
Profeſſor of Phyſic in the Univerſity of Tubingen, and formerly 
a Pupil of ours. And Le Dran, ſo often quoted, a Surgeon 
of Paris, does not at all approve of this Method ; firſt, be- 
cauſe no particular Advantage can be perceiy'd to attend it z 
and, ſecondly, becauſe, if the Hernia be incarcerated for ſeve- 
ral Days, the Inteſtine is often corrupted with a. Sphacelus, in 
which Caſe the vitiated Parts of the Inteſtine are feparated, 
and fall off, as it often happens, or at leaſt ought to happen, if 
the Patient recover; and the Chyle and Exerements would then 
be diſcharg'd into the Cavity of the Abdomen, and ſo neceſſarily 
deſtroy the Patient. For theſe Reaſons I think it a better Way, 
for the moſt part, eſpecially if the Diſeaſe be inveterate, and 
the Tumor large, to open the Bag, than to leave it entire; and 
I am of Opinion, that Petit's Method can ſafely be uſed only 
when the Diſeaſe is recent, and where there is no Corruption 
of the Inteſtines, no Concretion, and no Abſceſs ; and Garen- 
geot himſelf, in the ſecond Edition of his Chirurgical Works, 
confines this Method of Cure within the Limits of theſe 
Obſervations, | 

Cyprianus, an eminent Dutch Phyſician and Surgeon, who 
ſpent the laſt Part of his Life in England, and to whom I am 
oblig'd in Gratiude, for what I there learn'd of him, practiſed 
much in the ſame manner as I have directed above for. this Diſ- 


temper, by opening the Skin, and Bag of the Peritonzum ; 
but, inſtead of a Probe, or Conductor, he us'd his Finger as the 
beſt Conductor, in order to enlarge the Wound in, the Bag and 


the Skin. But when the Opening, or Ring of the Muſcles of 


the Abdomen, was not large enough for reducing the prolapſed 


Inteſtines, he firſt introduc'd a grooy'd Probe, with a Knife, 
for dilating the Ring; and then cutting upon his Finger with the 
Sciſſars, divided the Skin, Fat, Muſcles, and Peritonæum, till 
he had made a Paſſage wide enough for reducing the Inteſtines 
without any manner of Violence. For he much recommended 
wide Inciſions in this Caſe, ſo far as were ſufficient for reſtoring 
the Inteſtines without much Trouble, and almoſt, without any 
Preſſure ; ſince, if the Dilatation were too narrow, there wauld 


be too great a Compreſſion and Colliſion of the Inteſtines, in our 
endeavouring to reduce them; which might eaſily give Occaſion 


for dangerous Inflammations, Gangrenes, and Death itſelf. 
Whenever he diſcover'd a Coalition of the great and ſmall In- 
teſtines with the external Parts, he very dexterouſly ſeparated 
them with the Knife, and then replac'd them in the Belly ; 
after which he cloſed and conglutinated the Wound, by means 
of the knotted Suture, as is practiſed is Gaſtroraphy. And not 


only Celſus has recommended this Suture in the Cure of this 


Diſeaſe, but the famous Rouſat has directed it in a Hernia. incar- 


cerata; and the very learned German Phyſician, and Surgeon 

Roolfincius, a hundred Years ago, practiſed | the ſame with 

Succeſs, in ins like Diſeaſe, mmm. | 1 0 hag 
| That celebrated Britiſb Surgeon, Cheſelden, after the Exam- 


ple of Rewſet, in curing an Hernia incarterata, where the In- 


teſtines and Omentum were fallen out, open 'd the Belly, that 


Sy 
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is, the Skin, Fat, Muſcles of the Abdomen, and the Perito- 
navm, with che Enife, by making | 
above the Ring of the Muſcles of the Abdomen, as far as the 
Place of the Prolapſus, and thro' this Wound introduc'd the 
prolapſed Inteſtines with his Finger. As for the Omentum 
which adher'd, he it with a Needle carrying a double 
Thread ; then ty'd it, and cut it off, and, by theſe means, 
happily reſtor d the Patient. — 142 the whole Pro- 
ceſs in his Book of Anatomy, and illu it with Cuts; but 
e the Wound by a Suture, as I ſuſpect, 
or y other Way, he does not inform us; and it were to 
be wilh'd, for the ſake of the Public, — 6:77 op 6 
Deſcription of ſo extraordinary an Operation and Cure, for the 
Improvement of the Art of Surgery. 
he Inteſtines being, by ſome way or other, reftor'd to their 
former Situation, as was directed, ſome uſe to make frequent 
Incifions and Scarification' with the Knife, or Sciſſars, in the 
upper Part of the Ring, with this View, that a more firm and 
ſolid Cicatrix may be rais'd upon the Wound, in order to pre- 
vent a new Hernia ; but a great deal of Care is to be taken, 
that the Inteſtines do not fall out afreſh, 


during this tion, ; 
or be cut, For avoiding theſe Accidents, they ought, in the 
firſt place, to be carefully held, and kept in with a warm Towel; 


after this, the-Remains of the Tunic of the Bag are to be ſepa- 
rated, then ty'd with a Thread near the Ring, and cut off be- 
low the Ligature ; what is ſuperfluous in the Skin muſt alſo be 
taken away. The Wound is then to be dreſs'd with Pledgets of 
Lint; and particularly the Ball or Pellet of Petit ; and theſe are 
to be ſecur d with thick triangular Comprefles, and the 

call'd Spica inguinalis. When the Wound is thus dreſs'd, 
Patient ſhould be put to Bed, and fome Hours after he ſhould 
loſe ſome Blood, unleſs already very weak. During the whole 
Courſe of the Cure, the Patient ſhould lie very ſtill, with his 
Head ſomewhat low, and his Diet ſhould be ſpare, and agſy of 
Digeſtion, as in other large Wounds, Then, if the F 
ſhould not have ſufficient Stools naturally, ſhould be every 
Day procur d by emollient Clyſters; and, if the Patient ſhould 
continue wi 


ſome pr 
cine, adminiſter d during the firſt Days ; but if Hiccoughs, and 
a Fever, ſupervene, we may be certain, that the Patient is in im- 
minent Danger, and, perhaps, not to be fav'd by the moſt 
effectual Remedies, tho* immediately apply d. 
Wich reſpect to the Dreſſings, the following Cautions are to 
be obſerv'd: Firſt, the Dreflings ſhould not be remov'd, with- 
aut urgent Neceſſity, during the two or three firſt Days, unleſs 
any noxious Humours contain'd within, or any other ſufficient 
Cauſe, render it proper to open it the ſecond Day; but when 
the Wound is open'd, it may be cleanſed of its Sordes with warm 
Wine, or Spirit of Wine; and the Remainder of the Cure is to 
be perform'd as in other Wounds : But care ſhould be taken at 
every Drefling, which ought to be but once a Day, or once 
other Dy, to-place the Patient with his Hips elevated, 
and his Head depreſſed, whilft an A fliſtant compreſſes the upper 
Part of the Wound, to prevent the Inteſtine from falling out 
ain, and this till the Cure is perfected. When the Wound 
is heal'd, if the Patient be young, he ſhould wear a proper Trufs 
for 4 Year or two; but if an Adult, or old Perſon, the Truſs 
ſhould be wore during Life. But I muſt not omit taking No- 
tice, that ſome think fit, immediately after the Operation, 
before the Wound is dreſs'd up, to anoint the whole Abdomen 
with warm Oil of Roſes; and then to cover it with warm Linen 
Cloths, which does not appear to be abſolutely neceſſary, 
Many of the moſt conſiderable Surgeons of Parts, as Dionis, 
Aer, ' Arnaud, Thibot, and others, adviſe the Uſe. of a large 
Linen Tent, after the Operation and Reduction of the Inte- 
ine, which being of a conſiderable Length and Thickneſs, and 
Faflen'd to a Thread, is to be introduced into the Abdomen, to 
keep open a Paſſage ſor the Vent of ſuch Humours as may be 
contain? d within. Madeuman, a modern German | 
Dim, direct the Tent to be made about an Inch and a half 
Jong,” and an Inch thick; and tell us, that it ought not to be 
extracted, but to be left in till it falls out fly by Sup- 
puration ; but Perit condemns the Uſe of them as pernicious, 
- by 'irritating the Parts; and admitting the external Air, which 
may Injury in the Abdomen: Yet I cannot forbear thinking 
abs Uſe of them very proper, when there is, as it frequently 
. . putrid Humoum to be made ſtom the 
Abdomen, in which Caſe Ze Dran alſo approves them; other- 
- wiſe che Tent may be omitted, and it may be ſufficient to apply, 
according to Petif's Method, a thick Pullet or Ball only, for t 
gglutination of the Wound, together with the 


more ſpeedy 

above mention d Boliters and Bandage. 2 

I in the Operation, upon opening the Bag, the Omentum 
appears to be ſuppurated or enlarged, ſo that it cannot be re- 


ROT wich a double Thread," is to be paſs'd round 


- the found Part, and tied on each Side, and the vitiated Part 


7 -afterwards-is to be cut. off; but the ſound is to be returned, 


-A great and ftrait Inciſion 


- the Impoſlibility of doing any Service, and the Apprehenſion of 


more Trouble. | 


into the A 


have a free Courſe ; and b 
ſtine, that the contain'd Sordes may hive a free Diſchaf 


camphora 
Parts, be waits a Separatio! oh 
taneous Agglutination of the ſound Inteſtine with the Lip 
the Ulcer, ſince by this means à great deal of needlels E 


ſound Inteſtine in the Operation, he then chinks it'tiecel 
ſtitch = Inteſtine to the Lips of the Wound, which, ink 
„ and ing, will 1 
ht the Parts will thus agglutinate, or join togethe 
- confirm'd by a late Obſervution of Ramdobr, preſent Wy 
to his Serene . the Duke of Brumſtviet, bos! 
Fears ago, cut off a | Sond 

Woman, 'who had an incarcerated Rupture, which Brun 
itſelf ; and, joining the two ſound Parts of the Tireltive 8 
"ther, be inſerted one into the other, and tied "them 9! 
' loofly with a String; and, replaci 
which incans_ the divided Urne meet, un fur 
united, the Woman diſcharging ceces aft wo 
- the Wound, bit by the ee The Wenz 
" wars r « Stn of Hed," till, in about a * 
"the" of a riſy ; and, upon openi „ 147 
Inteſtines / — de of 1 


which they adhered ; and I how keep Splitt. 
vince 1 are incredulous, and. of a different Opin 
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leaving the Thread hanging out of the Wound. The tg of 
the Treatment muſt be the ſame as in other Wounds of the 
Abdomen, attended with a'Suppuration of the Omentum Bu 

if the Omentum is only corrupted, but not thicken'd, the ch. 
rupted Part may be left out of the Wound without a Ligatur ; 
and the ſound return d? and the corrupted Part will fepate 
and fall off ſpontaneouſly by Suppuration. 4 
Hed or corrupted, as ſometimes happens when the Operation 
has been too long delay'd, the Patient is then in the utmoſt 
Danger ; for, under theſe Circumſtances, the Patients generally 
die either under the Operation, or ſoon after. Eor this Reaſon 
they are uſually deſerted by the Surgeon, upon a Suppoſition of 


putting them to farther unneceſſary Pain: But as it is | 
attempt a doubtful Cure, than ado the Patient 22 
Deſtruction, and as replacing the Inteſtine in this mortifies 
State would be attended with certain Death, the Surgeon 
ſhould cut off the mortified from the ſound Part of the Int ine 
and ftitch the ſuperior Part of the latter to the Edge of the 
Wound, in the manner ſpecified for Wounds of the Abdomen 
by which means many have been known to ſurvive the Difor- 
der, and regain Health, tho* there was little or no Hope of 
their Recovery. We are encouraged to this Practice, not only 
by our own Experience, but alſo that of others : Beſides, we 
are told by Mery, that a Man was happily cured, who had four 
or five Feet of his Inteſtine cut off, which was mortified in thi 
kind of Rupture, and the ſound Part joined to the Lips of the 
Wound in the abdominal Muſcles. Garengeot ' alſo takes No- 
tice of a Man, whoſe Inteſtine being found mortified upon 
opening the Sack, and return'd by the Surgeon, in that Condi- 
tion, into the Abdomen, he ſoon after a Diſcharge of his 
Excrement by the Wound ; and a Month afterwards the Flux, 
by the Wound, not only lefſen'd, but the Lips of the Wound 
itſelf, being d with a Pellet or Ball, tied with a Thread 
gradually heal'd in ſuch a manner, that by untying the fame 
when there was Occaſion, the Man ſurvived, and had the m 
tural Function of the Parts perform'd as uſual, with but litt 


Le Dran obſerves, that it is a common Calamity among poo 
People, who have had the Misfortune of an incarcerated Rup 
ture, to miſtake it for an Abſceſs, and to treat it accordingly 
without calling in the Aſſiſtance of any Phyſician or Surgeon 
by which means they bring the Part to Suppuration, after int 
lerable Pains ; and upon its diſcharging Fœces or Worms, whi 
I bave ſometimes obſerved, they then implore the Help of f 

- Theſe, he ſays, generally require nothing more th 
the Ulcer to be cleanſed daily, and treated with ſome vulnera 
Medicine, cover'd with a Plaiſter of the ſame Kind; by ve 
means many ſuch Patients have been recover'd, more by Natu 
than Art, the Ulcer being entirely agglutinated and held 
whereas in others it has left an Aperture in the Groin, throng 
which the Fœces, and ſometimes Worms, are diſcharged, 3 
were, by a new Anus. In Imitation of Nature therefore, wi 
in this Caſe, often produces a happy Effect of her own Accol 
Le Dran (Obſ. 60.) does not return the corrupged 1ntei 
; fince by this means the corrupted Fa 
and the Fœces, falling into the Abdomen, would bring on 
moſt dreadful Symptoms, and Death itſelf: Nor d 
he cut it off, but only, by Inciſion, dilates the Place, wit 
Narrowneſs occaſions the Strangulation, that the Blood ft 
opens the corrupted Part of then 
Thus having applied vulnerary Medicines, Cloths dipp'd 
Spirits of Wine, and proper Bandages, © 

tion'of the Parts, and ip 


may be avoided ; but if the Surgeon ſhould have” injured 
it neceua 


more intimately unite with each other. 


large Part of a” mortified Inteftine 


them in the do 
ouch of the Wa 


not 


appear d to be united with each 7 
made a Preſent to me, together with Part of the AV * 
them in Spiſid, 
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— if the Inteſtine ſhould be prolapſed into the Scrotum, and ſo 
Buy contorted or intercepted, that it cannot be reduced or return'd 

y "to the Abdomen, the n muſt, in this Caſe, have re- 
* arſe to the Operation. Reader may be furniſh'd with 
a wore uſefu} Obſervations, upon this Subject in Saviard, Ob/. 
wir (hr. 19. and 20. Courtial, Obſ, Pag. 150. alſo in Le Dran, 
a 00 2 and three other Diſſertations or Deſcriptions of 


in Contmerc. Literar. Nerimb. Ann. 1735. Pag. 3. b 
an 2 Phyſician to the King of Great Brizgm, which — 
ral learned, and worthy of the Reader's Peruſal. Heiſter. 

/ ir. 8harp informs us, that the Hernia Inguinalis, and Her- 
an of In Serotalis, are both call'd by the common Name of Bubono- 
z, tho this Appellation is only proper to the firſt. . As this 
ter to Author makes ſome Obſervations not taken Notice of above, 
nnn ind as the Opinion of our own Country Surgeons, whoſe 


rtified dement is, I believe, . inferior to none, will have ſome 


urgeon eight in ſo nice an tion as that now treated of, I ſhall 
w bye hi Sentiments ; and am perſuaded, that the few Repeti- 
of the tons of what has been ſaid before will be of no Diſſervice to 
omen; whoever reads this with a View of being inform'd. 
Difor- The Rupture of the Groin, or Scrotum, is the moſt com- 
lope of mon Species of Hernia, and in young Children is very frequent ; 
ot only ut it rarely happens in Infancy that any Miſchiefs ariſe from it. 
les, we For the moſt part, the Inteſtine returns of itſelf into the Cavity 
had four of the Abdomen, whenever the Perſon lies down; at leaſt, a 
4 in this mall Degree of Compreffion will make it. To ſecure the In- 
of the tene, when return'd into its proper Place, there are Steel 
kes No- Truſſes now ſo artfully made, that, by being accommodated 
d upon ently to the Part, they perform the Office of a Bolſter, with- 
t Condi- ut galling, or even fitting uneaſy on the Patient. Theſe 
ve of hu [nftruments are of ſo great Service, that were People who are 
he Flux, fitjeft to Ruptures always to wear them, I believe very few 
Wound would die of this Diſtemper ; fince it often appears, upon In- 
iy, when we perform the Operation for the Bubonocele, that 
the Neceſſity of the Operation is owing to the Neglect of 
rearing a Truſs, % 
I the Application of a Truſs to theſe kinds of Swellings, a 
great deal of Judgment is ſometimes neceſſary ; and for want 
of it we daily ſee Truſſes put even on Buboes, indurated Teſti- 
&, Hydroceles, c. But, for the Hernias, I ſhall endeavour 
bly — two or three Rules, in order to guide more poſi- 
trely to the Propriety of applying or forbearing them. 
U there is a Rupture of the Inteſtine only, it is eaſily, when 
ktum'd into the Abdomen, ſupported by an Inſtrument ; but if 
i the Omentum, notwi ing it may be return'd, yet I 
ye never found the Reduction to be of much Relief; for the 
Unentum will lie uneaſy in a Lump at the Bottom of the Bel- 
u and, upon Removal of the Inſtrument, drop down again 
amediately ; upon which Account, ſeeing the little Danger 
Pain there is in this kind of Hernia, I never recommend 
thing but a Bag-truſs to ſuſpend the Scrotum, and prevent, 
nx! by that means, the Increaſe of the Tumor. The Dif- 
of theſe Tumors will be diſtinguiſh'd by the Feel ; 
ſat of the Omentum feeling flaccid rumpled, the other 
Me even, flatulent, and ſp . 7551 
dometimes, in a Rupture of both the Inteſtine and Omen- 
Mn, the Gut may be reduced; but the Omentum will ſtill 
main hho. . and, when thus a at 
Weeons adviſe a Bag-truſs only, upon a Suppoſition, that the 
2 re of a Steel — by 4 the Circulation of the Blood 
tte Veſſels of the Omentum, would bring on a Mortifica- 
n: But I have learnt, from a Multitude of theſe Caſes, that, 
the Inftrument be nicely fitted to the Part, it will be a Com- 
s ſufficient to ſuſtain the Bowel, and at the ſame” time not 
rough to injure the Omentum; ſo that, when a great 
teſtine falls down, tho” it is complicated with a 


confider'd 

| „that che Inteſtine, after it has 'paſs'd the 
of the Muſcles, becomes inflamed ; which, enlarging the 
mor prevents the Return of it into the Abdomen; and, 
ming every Moment mgre' and more frangled, it ſoon 
ws to a Mortification, unleſs we dilate the Paſſages, through 
au is fallen, with ſome Inſtrument, to make room for its 
| > which Dilatation is the Operation for the Bubono- 
Lan eee eee 

wely happens, that Patients ſubmit to this Inciſion before 
but is mortified, and it is too late 69 to Service ; not but 
dere are Inſtances of People ſurviving ſmall: Gangrenes, 
n perfectly recovering afterwards, ''1 myſelf have been 
©)*-vitnefs of the Cure of two Patients, who, ſome time 
be Operation, when the Elchar ſeppratgt, diſchurged thei 
kg, nough the Wound, and continued to de .o for a few 
zam ſmall Quantities ; when, at length, the Inteſtine ad- 
de external Wound, and then wi "fajrly-heal'd. | lf 
u Ntifications of the Bowels, when fallen dut of the Ab- 
into the Navel, it is hot very uticottitgbn for the whole 
ied Inteſtine to ſeparate from the ound one; ſo that 


u muſt neceſſarily, ever after, be diſcharged at 
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ih 
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that Orifiee : There are likewiſe a few Inſtances: where the . 
Rupture of the Scrotum has mortified,” and become the Anus, 


the Patient doing well in every other reſpect. Theſe Caſes; | 


however, are only mention'd to furniſh Surgeons with the 


Knowledge of the Poſſibility of ſuch Events, and not to miſlead 
them ſo far as to make — Inferences with regard to 
Gangrenes of the Bowels, which generally are mortal. 

Before the Performance of the Operation for the Bubono- 
cele, which is always to be done in Extremity of Danger, the 
milder Methods are to be tried; theſe are, ſuch as will conduce 
to ſooth the Inflammation; for, as to the other Intent of ſoften- 
ing the Excrements, I believe it is much to be queſtion*d, whe-: 
ther there can be any of that Degree of Hardneſs in the Ileum, 
which is the Bowel diſeaſed, as to form the Obſtruction: And, 
in Fact, thoſe Operators who have unluckily wounded the In- 
teſtine, have proved, by the thin Diſcharge of Fœces which has! 
follow*d upon the Inciſion, that the Induration we feel is the 
Tenſion of the Parts, and not the harden'd Lumps of Excre- 
ment. | e 
Perhaps, except the Pleuriſy, no Diſorder is more immediate 

ly relieved by plentiful Bleeding than this. Clyſters, repeated 
one after another, three or four times, if the firſt or ſecond are 
either retain'd too long, or immediately return'd, prove very 
efficacious : Theſe are ſerviceable, not only as they empty the: 
great Inteſtines of their Excrements and Flatulencies, which laſt. 
are very dangerous, but they likewiſe prove a comfortable Fo- 
mentation, by paſſing through the Colon, all around the Abdo- 
men. The Scrotum and Groin muſt, during the Stay of the 
Clyſter, be bathed with warm Stoops wrung out of a Fomenta- 
tion, and with theſe on the Part you muſt attempt to reduce 
the Rupture : For this Purpoſe let your Patient Be laid on his 
Back, fo that his Buttocks may be conſiderably above his Head; 
the Bowels will then retire towards the Diaphragm, and give 
way to thoſe which are to be puſh'd in. If, after endeayourin 
two or three Minutes, you do not find Succeſs, you may Rl 
repeat the Trial. I have ſometimes, at the End of a Quarter 
of an Hour, return'd ſuch as I thought deſperate, and which 
did not ſeem to give way in the leaſt, till the Moment they 
went up; however, this muſt be practiſed with Caution, for 
too much rough Handling will be pernicious. . : 

If, notwithſtanding theſe Means, the Patient continues . in 
very — Torture, tho not ſo bad as to threaten an imme- 
diate Mortification, we muſt apply ſome ſort of Pultice to the 
Scrotum : That which I uſe, in this Caſe, is equal Parts of Oil 
and Vinegar, made into a pe Conſiſtence with Oat-meal : 

After ſome few Hours the Fomentation is to be repeated, and 
the other Directions put in Practice; and if theſe do not ſuc- 
ceed, I am inclin'd to think it adviſeable to prick the Inteſtine 
in five or ſix Places with a Needle, as recommended by Peter 
Lowe, an old Engliſh Writer, who ſays, he has often expe- 
rienced the good Effects of this Method in the Inguinal Hernia, 
when all other Means have fail'd. N 
Aſter all, ſhould the Pain and Tenſeneſs of the Part con- 
tinue, and Hiccoughs and Vomitings of the Excrements ſuc- 
ceed, the Operation muſt” take place; for if you wait till a 
languid Pulſe, cold Sweats, ſubſiding of the Tumor, and em- 
phyſematous Feel come on, it will be moſt likely too late, as 
are pretty ſure 72 of a Mortification. : 
To conceive rightly of the Occurrences in this Operation, 
it muſt be remember'd, that in every Species of Rupture the 
Peritonæum falls down with whatever makes the Hernia ; for 
the Contents of the Abdomen _ — inveloped in 
this Membrane, they cannot puſh thro* any Orifice, but they 
maſt likewiſe carty a Part of it along with them: So that, in 
the Bubonocele, the Situation of the Tumor will be in the 
Cayity of the Scrotum, upon the Tunica Vaginalis, and Sper- 
matie Cor. 3 4634 | | 
The beſt way of a Patient will be on a Table of 
about three Foot four Inches high, letting his hang down ; 
then properly ſecuring him, you _— Inciſion above the 
Rings of the Muſcles, beyond the Extremity of the Tumor, 
and bring it dowu about half the Length of the Scrotum, thro? 
the Membrana Adipoſa, which will require very little Trouble 
to ſeparate from the Peritonæum (call'd the Sack of the Her- 
nia); and conſequently will expoſs the Rupture for the farther 
Proceſles of the Operation; but I cannot help, onee more, re- 
commending id as a thing of great Conſequence, to begin the 
external Incifion” high above the Rings, ſince there is 
Ange in Ut Fort of che Wound; and for want of the 
Room this Inciſion allows, the moſt expert Operators are 
{ſometimes tedious in making the Dilatation. If a large Veſſel 
be:open'd by the Inciſion, it muſt be taken up before you pro- 
Wen the Peritonzum is laid bare, you muſt 'eut thro? it 
earefully, to avoid pricking the Inteſtines ; though, to ſay the 


Truth, there is not quite ſo much Danger of this Accident as is 
repreſented ; for, generall | TI The ity-of Water 
ſeparated in the Sack of the Peritonæum raiſes it from the In- 


teftine, and prevents any ſuch Miſchief. This Diſcharge of 
Water, "2 follows upon wounding the Peritonaum; * 
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the Ignorunee of the Structure of the Tunica Vaginalis, have 
made it ſo generally thought, that Ruptures were received into 
the Ca ity of that Tunic. anne * 

It has lately been conſider'd by ſome a5 an Improvement in 
the Operation, to forbear wounding the Peritonæum, and to 
retutn the Sack entire into the Abdomen, thinking by this 
means to make à firmer Cicatrix, and more ſurely to prevent a 
Relapſe for the future: But, beſides that this Practice is not 
founded on Reaſon, in the very 
for, the ſerming Neceſſity there is of letting out the Waters, 
that are frequently fetid, of taking away the mortified Part of 
the Omentum, which we cannot come at without the Inciſion; 
and laſtly, to leave an ing for the Iſſue of the Excrements 


\ . 


aut of the Wound, in caſe an Eſchar ſhould drop from the In- 
teſtine; — of Diſpute, in my Opinion, the Impropriety of 


- The Peritoneum being cut thro', we arrive to its Contents, 
the Nature of which will determine the next Proceſs; for, if 
they be Inteſtine only, it muſt 8 be reduced; but if 
there be any mortified Omentum, it muſt be cut off; in order 
to which, it is adviſed to make a Ligature above the Part 
wounded, to prevent an Hemorrhage ; but it is quite needleſs, 
and in ſome meaſure pernicious, as it puckers up the Inteſtine, 
and diſorders its Situation, if made cloſe to it. For my Part, 
I am very jealous, that Wounds of the Omentum are danger- 
ous ; on which Account I cannot paſs over this Part of the 
Operation without cautioning againſt cutting any of it away, 
unleſs it is certainly gan z and, when that happens, I think 
it adviſeable to cut off only ſome of the mortified Part, and 
leave the reſt to ſeparate in the Abdomen, which may be dene 
with as much Safety as leaving the fame Quantity below a Li- 
gature. 

* When the Omentum is removed, we next dilate the 
Wound ; to do which with Safety, an infinite Number of In- 
ſtruments have been invented; but, in my Opinion, there is 
none we can uſe, in this Caſe, with ſo good Management as a 
Knife ; and I have found my Finger, in the Operation, a much 
better Defence againſt pricking the Bowels, than a Director 
which I intended to employ : The Knife muſt be a little 
crooked, and blunt at its ity, like the End of a Probe. 
Some perhaps, may not be ſteady enough to cut dex- 
. terouſly with a Knife, and may therefore perform the Inciſion 
with Probe · ſciſſars, carefully introducing one Blade between the 
Inteſtine and Circumference of the Rings, and dilating upwards. 
When the Finger and Knife only are employ'd, the manner of 
doing the Operation will be by preſſing the Gut down with the 
fond Vingad, and carrying the Knife between it and the Muſ- 
cles, ſo as to dilate upwards about an Inch, which will be a 
Wound large enough, +  , _ | L 25 A n 
The Opening being made, the Inteſtine is gradually to be 
puſh'd into the Abdomen, aud the Wound is to be ſtitch'd up; 
for this Purpoſe ſome adviſe the quill'd, and others the inter- 
rupted Suture, to be paſs'd thro? the Skin and Muſcles ; but as 
there is not fo much Danger of the Bowels falling out when 
a Drefling and Bandage are applied, and the Patient all the 
while kept upon-his Back, but that it may be prevented by one 
or two {light Stitches thro* the Skin only, I think it by all means 
adviſeable to follow this Method, fince the Stricture of a Liga- 
ture in theſe tendinous Parts cannot but be dangerous. 
Hitherto, in the Deſcription of the Bubonocele, I have ſup- 
poſed it looſe or ſeparate in the Sack and Scrotum ; but it hap- 
pens ſometimes in an Operation, that we find not only an Ad- 
heſion of the Outſide of the Peritonzum to the Tunica we 4 
lis, and Spermatic Veſſels, but likewiſe of ſome Part of the 
Inteſtines to its internal Surface; and in this Caſe/ there is. fo 
much Confuſion, that the Operator is often obliged to extirpate 
the Teſticle, in order to diſſect away and diſentangle the Gut; 
tho', if it can be done without Caſtration, it ought. I believe, 
however, this Accident happens rarely, except-in thoſe Rup- 
tures that have been a long time in the Scrotum without returt- 
ing ; in which Cafe the Difficulty and Hazard of the Operation 
are ſo great, that, unleſs urged by the Symptoms of an inflamed 
Inteſtine, I would not have it undertaken. I have known two 
Inftances of Perſons ſo uneaſy. under the Circumſtance of ſuch 
a Load in their Scrotum, tho* not otherwiſe in Pain, as to 
deſire the Operation, but the Event in both proved fatal ; 

I think, ſhould make us cautious. how we expoſe 3 

tien 


Life for the ſake of a Convenience only, and teach our Pa- 


ts to content themſelves with a Bag-truſs, when in this 


Condition 7 om an- 8 Dale mnof 
The ion of the Bubonocele in Women fo exacthy 
reſembles that d on Men, that. it requires no parti 


Deſcription ; only in them the Rupture is 2 the In- 
teſtine or Omentum falling down throꝰ the Paſſage of the Li 
mentum Rotundum into the Groin, or one of the Labia Pu- 
dendi, where cauſing the ſame Symptoms as when obſtructed 
in the Scrotum, it is to be return'd by the Dilatation of that 
P aſlage. | -Shorp. ris | : | | 
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the Diſeaſe which modern Phyſicians uſually call a Hernis 


Particular it is recommended 


above deſeribed, the 
fomewha 


B UB 
— 2 a 


Of the Hennta CRURATLIõ. | | 
What bears a very near Reſemblance to the Buboncel,, £ 
ralis, or Femoralis ; for it is ſeated in the upper and «y+..... 
Part of the Thigh, near the Groin, where ho Cr 3 
Artery, deſcend from the Belly to the Thigh. And tho th; 
Diſorder be pretty common, eſpecially. to the weaker dex x 
which is ſtrange, very few have taken the Pains to m 
deſcribe it; but it has almoſt univerſally paſs d, without Dig: 
Qion, for a Bubonocele, or Hernia Inguinalis. Verbeyen was 
the firſt, that I can find, who wrote any thing about a Heyn: 

uralis ; tho' Barbette has ſome obſcure Indications of he 
ame thing. After YVerbeyen, Palfyn treated this Subject — 
more explicit and copious manner; as did alſo, after him, Ca. 
rengeet, in his Chirurgical Works, Chapter of the Hernia, 
Koch, in his Diſſertation on the Hernia Cruralis ; and I; Dran, 
in his Chirurgical Obſervations, Tome the ſecond. Gar 1 
pretends, that Paulus was long ago acquainted with this Dic. 
temper, but does not tell us the Place in that Author where i | 
is deſcribed ; and, for my Part, I could never find an thing in WW i 
him about it, On the ſame Occaſion he adds ſome Words, 1 
taken from Barbette, which yet I do not find in that Author, 
Chapter of an Herua.  , * 

For the better underſtanding the genuine Nature and Proper- 


ties of this Diſeaſe, it will not be amiſs briefly to remark, from 


b 
Writers of Anatomy, that the Place where the Mauſeulus Pſras g 
and Iliacus, and over them the Crural Vein and Artery, pas iſ * 
from the Abdomen to the Thigh, is not ſufficiently fortifed to Wi * 
ſuſtain the Renitency of the Inteſtines, being incloſed only | 
with the Peritohæum, the Faſcia Lata, and with the Fat and WW; 
Skin. Moreover, in viewing a Sceleton, we may obſerve ia kn 
the Os Ileum, above the Acetabulum, a ſmall Depreſure, 
which is cover'd by the lower Part of the Muſculus Obliguus 
De ſcendens, in manner of a Ligament extended archwiſe, 
which ſome call the Ligament of Veſalius, others the Ligament 
of Poupart, Throꝰ this ſmall Opening, or Arch, the Inteſtines 
or Omentum ſometimes force their Way, and ſo excite a pecu- 
liar Kind of Hernia. Garengeot is of Opinion, that this Specie 
of Hernia happens more frequently than others ; but, for my 
Part, I have ſeen and cured Multitudes of Hernias of all kinds 
but ſcarce ever met with two Inſtances of a Hernia Cruralis, 

Tho' there be a very conſiderable Agreement between the 
Hernia Inguinalis and the Hernia Cruralis, it is eaſy enough 
diſtinguiſh them by a careful Inſpection of the peculiar Place 
in which they are ſituated: For a Hernia Inguinalis is form 
not far from the Pudenda, where the Ring of the Muſcle « 
the Abdomen, and the Proceſs of the Peritonæum, the Anat 
my of which Parts is neceſſary to be known, deſcend to th 
Scrotum, and the Tumor extends itſelf from the Ring to 
the Scrotum. But a Hernia Cruralis affects the outer Parts 
the Groin, uſually ariſing in the rmoſt, outer, and f 
Part of the Thigh, above the Acetabulum, or at the Junctuee 
the Thigh with the Acetabulum; This Species of Herms is alk 
for the moſt part, leſſer and rounder than the Inguinali, ek. 
conſequently far more ſubject to be confounded with a Bubo Wl | is 
for the Inguinalis is uſually ſomewhat oblong in Figure. Ho het 
ever, fince the Hernia Cruralis has yet no peculiar Word, th 
I know of, in Germany to expreſs it, I think it would s, 
be amiſs to conftitute two Species of Hernia Inguim ITi 
one of which ſhould be the Hernia Inguinalis interur, 
other, which would be the ſame with the Hernia Crurak 
1d be call'd the Hernia Inguinalis exterior. 
& to What r. the Event and Cure of this Diſorder, 
very little differs from what has been before obſerved al 
directed concerning the Hernia Inguinalis ; only take Note 
that thoſe who labour under a Hernia Cruralis ſometimes 
a far greater Hazard of their Lives than under the Herzia I 
nalis. It is to be obſerved alſo, in the Cure of the Herma 
ralis, that in reſtoring the prolapſed. Inteſtines we take cut 
force them gently. back more towards the Linea Alba, but 
no means towards the Os Ileum, as in the Caſe of the 47 
Inguinalis. I the prolapſed Inteſtines can be re 4 
Hands, the beſt Method to eſtabliſh them in their propet 
tion is by applying a convenient Plaiſter, with a Bandage * 
its. as we. Arete for che Hersia.Tyguinalis: But if ie 
ſtines are incarcerated, or intercepted, in ſuch a mannth, 
neither Oils, nor Ointments, nor Cataplaſms, nor Clyſt3 
the Fumes of the ſtrongeſt Tobacco injected, nor auf 
Medicines of this Kind, which have been before. recom? 
ect, but dreadful Symptoms begin to. app", 


| 
; 
. 
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are of any Effe a 

muſt next have recourſe to the chirurgical Operation, 2 u 

for the Bubonocels. The Bag being laid Fs 
by which the Inteftins 

t ; and if the Diſeaſe be recent 


Br 5 and Advice of Fd 


itſelf, according to the Example * 
to be replaced whole and untouch , together with def 
Inteſtines and Omentum, as gently as poſſible. It i. eg 
cult, for the moſt part, to force back and reſtore the # 


os 
* 
* 
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fs. 88 Perheyen in his Anatomy rightly obſerves, moſt com- 
ob very ſmall Portion of them, and ſometimes only the 


uter Side, or even but a ſort of /ppendicula, appear prolapſed 


a : 
the Thigh. The Inteftines being thus replaced, the 
= — muſt 195 exactly bound up, in the ſame manner as 


ation for the Bubonocele, which is the ready wa 
2 7 * and ſpeedily conglutinated. If a 84 — 
wy Part of the Inteſtines be fallen out, if there be a Coa- 
Jets tion of the prolapſed Inteſtines with the next adjacent Parts, 
iq: « if there be any other Circumſtance which hinders the con- 
wit enient Reſtitution of the prolapſed Parts, without Inciſion of 
— he Bag; or if the Diſorder, by its long Continuance, has oc- 
K *. a Corruption of the Inteſtines; in theſe Caſes we muſt 
1 proceed, but with the greateſt Caution, to cut the Bag in the 
Ga- anner above directed; then, if the Inteſtines are ſound, they 
AA nut be gently put back in their proper Place; and if they are 
g conneed with the adjacent Parts, a Separation muſt be made, 
—_— ho with great Circumſpection, for fear of wary. the ſub- 
cent Crural Vein and Artery, and ſo expoſing the Patient to 

he Danger of preſent Death. When the Inteſtines or Omen- 
um are found to be corrupted, you are to proceed in the man- 


ds, x WY vr above directed in that Caſe, Heiſter, Chirurgi. See HER- 


b BI. A is uſed as a Subſtantive, that is, without Caro, 
Proper- Scribonius Largus, No. 188, 189. and by Celſus in ſeveral 
k. from es, particularly, Lib. 2. wy: 18. where he ſays, Inter 
” Pſras kmefticas Duadrupedes leviſſima Suilla eft, graviſſima Bubula : 
ry, pa WY Of tame Pons, Swines Fleſh is the lighteſt, and Beef 
« the beavieſt.. 

14 00 dr Theedore Mayence recommends the following Preparation 
Fat and is! the Fleſh of the Ox, in Caſes where obſtinate Gonorrheas 
ſerve be degenerated into habitual Stillicidiums, 


Take, ſays he, Beef indurated by the Smoak of a Fire; and 
after having taken off the external black Part, divide it 
into Filaments, which muſt be carefully freed from the Salt 
by repeated Waſhings. Then cleanſing them well with a 
Towel, let them be put into an Oven, when the Bread 
is taken out of it, and dried till they are capable of being 
reduced to a Powder ; of which let two Parts be intimate- 
2 with one Part of the Powder of ripe Ivy-berries : 
t one Dram of this Powder be taken for many Morn- 
* ings ſucceſſively, drinking a Glaſs of ſimple Hydromel, or 
a Draught of the Decoction of Eryngo-root. For Con- 
itutions abounding with Phlegm, it is ſufficient to dry 
the Beef without waſhing it at all. 


WBULCA, in French, Bouvier, or Peteuſe, is a ſmall 
her- Hin, three or four Fingers-breadth in Length, and one 
x a half in Breadth, flat, and of the Colour of Silver. It 
kmmonly keeps in the Mud, and is always dirty when taken. 
tis cover'd with large broad Scales, has a ſmall Mouth, and 
Teeth, and has a forked Tail. , 

The Fleſh is aperitive. Lemery des Drogues. 

BUCCA, vr. The Part that lies under the Ball of the 
aeek. Galen, Com. 2. de Artic. 

lt 4 alſo taken for the Cheek itſelf, and ſometimes for the 
fout 

BUCCACRATON, Buxxaxeglor. A Buccea, or Buccella, 
it's, Morſel, of Bread ſopp'd in Wine, which ſerved, in 
Limes, for a Breakfaſt. Caftetus. 

3JUCCATUM, Glafed. land. 

bert, BUCCELLA, 5 2 A r. 
nu Word, ſignifying ſuch a Fra t of any thing as a 
la can put 1 hi 0 or Mouth, and eat - at one Time. 
els, See BoLUs, _ 

Faracelſus calls by the Name of Buccella the carneous Ex- 
Kence of a Polypus in the Noſe ; becauſe he ſuppoſes it to 
wPortion of Fleſh parting from the Bucca, inſinuating itſelf 
the Noſe, Lib. de Apoſtem. Cap. 20. 

a dn Rulandus and Joby on, is to feed or cram with 
| ab. - 
WCCELATON, Buccella purgatoria, Buccellatus purga- 
an Buttrc]ev. A purging Moline, made up in Form of 
a, conſiſting of Scammony prepared, with its Correctives, 
lat in fermented Flour, and ſo baked in an Oven, accord- 
i if the WS ri, Tetrab. 1. Serm. 3. Cap. 100. But Paulus Ægi- 
'manne!, f Urcfts it to be made into a ſolid Kind of Hectuary with 
x Clyſtc% , or like a Cheeſecake, after it is baked, conſiſting of 
nor an 1 in SXammony, with the Seeds of Smallage, Aniſe, . Fenel, 
1 + Lib, 7. Cap. 5. 


to app LA. See Buccsa. 
tion, 5 WE I oCELLARE, See under BUCCEA. | 
in the f deckt ATUs. See BUuccELATON. 
lines burt! | CCINA, x1evs, The fame as BuccinuUm, which ſee. 
be ern -CINATOR. The Name of a Muſcle, which, by its 
— 4 Try e 8 ett £61) by on 
ith the pie uicle is ſo call'd, becauſe, in Trumpeters, it forces 
It is 9% dach. This Muſcle does not ſpring from the Gums of 


"Mer, and; end in thoſe of the nether Jaw z nor is it of 


$ +, #84 + 


that Figure which vulgar Anatomiſts would perſuade us; or in- 
terwoven with various Orders of Fibres, as others pretend. It 
ariſes broad and fleſhy, from the fore Part of the Proceſſus Coro- 
ne. of the lower Jaw-bone ; from hence proceeding with dire& 
Fibres, it adheres to the Gums of both Jaws, and is ſo inſerted 
to the Angle of the Lips. | 

Through the Middle of this Muſc'e paſſes the Ductus Sali- 
— which Placentinus obſerved, and call'd /inculum 
robuſtum (as Caſpar Bauhine writes), Peſides the Uſe Trum- 
peters make of this Muſcle, it alſo pulls the Lips or Mouth to 
one Side, Cowper. 

BUCCINUM, Offc. Buccinum album leve maximum, 
ſeptem minimum ſpirarum, Lift. Hiſt. A. A. 135. Buccinum 
1 majus craſſum, orbibus paululum pulvinatis, Ejuſd. Hiſt. 

onch. 4. Sect. 14. N. 4. THE WHELK. Dale. 

Whelks, calcin'd, work the ſame Eſfects as the Purple-ſiſh, 
but are of a more cauſtic Quality, Fill'd with Salt, and then 
burnt in a crude earthen Pot, they make a good Dentifrice, 
and are applied with Succeſs in Combuſtions, where it muſt be 
left alone to harden like a Shell ; for, as ſoon as the burnt Place 
is brought to a Cicatrix, this Medicine falls off of itſelf. A 
Quicklime is made of them. Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 5. 

The Whelk is a Sca Shell-fſh, of which there are many 
Sorts ; but they all ſeem to agree exactly as to their Medicinal 


Virtues, being Alcalies and Ablorbents ; and, by Calcination, | 


they are converted into Lime; and theſe Properties they poſſeſs 
in common with all other Sliell-fiſh. 

BUCCULA. The fleſhy Part under the Chin. Caftellus. 

BUCELLATIO. A way of ſtopping the Blood, by apply- 
ing Lint upon the Vein or Artery. Ca/tellus. 

UCERAS, BUCEROS, BAA, 4ux4por. See Bouct- 
RAS. 

BUCRANION, g.α j, from 856, an Ox, and xegy:or, 
a Head. The Herb Antirrhinum, ſo call'd becauſe the outer 
Face of the Flower reſembles an Ox's Head. Blancard. 

BUC TON. A Name in Severinus Pineus, de Notis Virgi- 
nitatis, Lib. 1. Cap. 5. for that Part in Virgins, otherwiſe 
call'd HyMEN, which ſee. + 
_ BUFFELI. A Ring made of the Horn of a Buffalo, 
which, being worn upon the Ring-finger, is ſaid to cure the 
Cramp. Tohnſon. | 

BUFO. The Toad. A well-known Animal, thus diſtin- 
guiſhed. ; | a | 

Buro, Offic. Schrod. 5. 272. Mer. Pin. 169. Rondel de 
Aquat. 2. 221. Aldrov. de Quad. Ovip. 609. Jonſ. de Quad. 
131. Charlt. Exer. 27. Bufo ſive Rubeta, Raii Synop. A. 252. 
Ind. Med. 23. Bufo terre/tris major, Schw. Rept. 159. Rana 
rubeta, tum paluſtris, tum terreſtris, Geſn. de Qpad. Ovip. 64. 
THE TOAD. Dale. | 

This Animal was by the Latins alſo called Rubeta, by the 
Greeks toys. and g e, and by the Engliſh a Toad. It is 
among the Number of thoſe Animals which have only one 
Ventricle in their Heart, and is of the Frog-kind, tho' ſome- 
what larger; for which Reaſon it is by ſome called Rana ter- 
reftris, omnium maxima, & venenoſa. Its Body is thick, its 
Back flat and broad, its Belly turgid and inflated. Its Skin is 
full of Tubercles of an unequal Bulk; and fo ſtrong and tough, 


that it can hardly be pierced with a ſhatp-pointed- Piece of 


Wood. It is of a cineritious Colour, with brown, blackiſh, 
and yellowiſh Spots intermixed. This Animal moves ſlowly, 
is of the amphibious Kind, copulates and diſpoſes of its Eggs 
in the ſame Manner with other Frogs, if we except that Ame- 
rican Species of Surinam, call'd the Pipa, the Female of which 
lays her Eggs on the Back of the Male, in order to be nouriſh'd. 
The Toad lives upon Inſects and Vegetables, but not Earth. 
It does not croak like the Frog, but makes an indiſtinct, ob- 
ſcure kind of Noiſe, ſomewhat reſembling the Word Gru, or 
rather Bu; from which Circumſtance, ſome are of Opinion, 
it received the Name Bufo. In the Winter, and in the Day- 
time, eſpecially when the Sun ſhines, it is found lurking in 
ſhady — Fens, Stables, Collections of Stones, and in 
Garden - beds, eſpecially under Sage. It is alſo ſometimes 
found in the Hearts of Stones, but theſe are Circumſtances 
which come more properly under the Conſideration of the Natu- 
ral Hiſtorian, than of the Phyſician. The Toad is by ſome 
affirmed to be a very long-liv'd Animal. Some are of Opi- 
nion, that the Toad is called Rubeta, from Rubus ; becauſe 
they are found among the Bramble-buſhes in Nurſeries and 
Hedges. Others think it receiv'd the Name Rubeta from the 
reddiſh Spots ſometimes found on its Belly. But theſe are Con- 
troverſies of too trifling a Nature to deſerve our Attention or 


R 4 | | 55 
he Toad is killed by being covered over with Tar, by 
fprinkling Salt of Tartar upon it, or by being laid upon com- 
mon Salt; ſee Oligerus Jacobæus de Ranis, Eph. N. C. D. or 
by the Juice of Tobacco. Etmuller obſerves, that Toads, up- 
on having Oil of Tartar per Deliquium apply'd to them, expreſs 
the moſt exquiſite Senſe of Pain by their Geſticulations, and 
ſoon after die. Gardeners commonly baniſh Toads Tom Fo 
| _ Ground, 


„ 


Ground, by burning old Leather upon it z ſee Jo. Baptiſta 
Ferrarius, de Florum Cultura. Concerning the Antipathy be- 
tween Toads and Serpents ; ſee Eph. N. C. D. 1. 4. 1. 0.137. 
The Antipathy between them and Spiders is fo 

known, that it is ſufficient only to mention it; but it will not 
be improper to add a Circumſtance mentioned by Helmont, 
which is, that when the Toad perceives itſelf wounded by the 


Spider, and begins to ſwell, it has immediate Recourſe to the 


narrow-leay'd Plantain, in order to prevent its own Death. 
But Yalfmnerus ſeems te doubt of the Truth of this Obſervation. 
See ARANEA. | | | 
Whether it is owing to this Antipathy, that the Toad, in 
dry Weather, and when the Sun ſhines, does not come Abroad 
without being arm'd with Rue, for fear of meeting with the 
Spider, as Krrcherus, Mund. Subt. T. 2. aſſerts, I leave others 
to determine; only of this we are certain, that moſt Gardeners 
think Rue dif to the Load, ſince they plant their Sage 
in alternate Rows with Rue, in order to fave it from the Poiſon 
of that Animal. It is repugnant to Experience, that Toads are 
produc'd from the Bodies of Ducks when buried, as is __—_ ; 
becauſe, when alive, they were fond of eating Toads ; ſee Kir- 
cherus. From this Circumſtance, however, we learn, that 
Toads devour'd by Ducks do not prove poiſonous to them. 
Neither do Ants ſuſtain any Harm from them, fince, according 
to the ſame Author, a Toad thrown into a Neſt of theſe Inſects 
is ſoon conſumed and eat up by them. Now tis certain, that 
neither Ducks Fleſh, nor Ants, are poſſeſs'd of a poiſonous 
Quality; but that the Toad proves hurtful and / poiſonous to 
Mankind is ſufficiently plain, from numberleſs Inftances ; and 


| the Toad which lives in dry Places is ſaid to be more hurtful and 


poiſonous than that found in moiſt and marſhy Places ; and 
thoſe found in dark and cold Places are thought to be more 
noxious than others. Authors inform us, that Strawberries, 
and other V , contaminated by the Saliva or Urine of 
the Toad, have, if uſed in Food without being waſh'd, pro- 
duced very bad Conſequences by their poiſonous Quality; ſee 
Franciſci Foelis Opera Medica. Concerning the poiſonous 
Effects produc'd by frequently handling a Stone, with which a 
Toad had been ſtruck, ſee Eph. N. C. D. 2. a. 1. 0. 134- 
4. 5. App. p. 29. 4. 6. 0. "= | 

hat the Water in which T oads live, when warm'd, produces 
poiſonous Effects on the Perſons who bathe in it, we are told 
in _— N. C. Cent. 3. p. 256. That the Air alſo in Places 
mu nted by Loads, does Harm to the ve are 


told by Valentinus, in his Pandefiz Medico-legales. hen the 


Toad is enraged, he is faid to diſc! his Urine in the Eyes of 
his Perſecutor ; and by that means make Repriſals for the In- 
jury done him, ſince it is to be P 
highly prejudicial to the Eyes. But Brown doubts of the 

of this Fact, and is of Opinion, that the Toad cannot properly 
be ſaid to piſs, but, like Birds, diſc its Urine and Fœces 
from one and the ſame P ; Brown's Vulgar Errors. Ac- 
cording to Valliſnerus, the Load diſcharges its Urine, which is 
yellow and oleous, from a Paſſage allotted ſolely for that Pur- 
poſe. But tis known from inconteſted Facts, that this Urine 
is not of a poiſonous Quality, whether exhibited internally, or 
apply'd externally. ides, an Ophthalmic Virtue is aſcrib'd 
to the Urine of the Toad; and this a certain Phyſician informs 
us he experienc'd on himſelf; for, whilft he look'd at a large 
Toad, which he had run through with his Sword, the Toad, 
with a violent Impetus, diſcharged his Urine in his Face and 
Right Eye, by which Accident a troubleſome — was ex- 
cited for about the Space of half an Hour ; after which his Eye 
was not only as well as it was before, but rather clearer, and 
its Sight ſtronger ; for it had formerly been ſubject to Redneſs 
and Dimneſs ; ſee Eph. N. C. D. 3. a. 7. e. 559. Another 
Phyſician calls the Ophthalmic Virtue of the Toad's Urine in 
Queſtion ; becauſe the Quack at Venice, who provok d a Toad 
to piſs in his Mouth, paid ſor his Folly, by loſing his Life half 
an Hour after, though he gy made uſe of his boaſted 
Antidote, in order to prevent the that might 
enſue ; and this Phyſician is of Opinion, that the Liquor diſ- 
charged by Toads, when attack'd by Men, is not their Urine, 
but a Liquor darted from their Eyes, which, when a certain 
Perſon who had ftruck a Toad, receiv'd into his Left Eye, he 
immediately felt an Itching in that Eye, which was ſoon after 
ſeiz'd with a burning Heat, an Inflammation,” a Swelling; and 
a kind of Blindneſs, accompany'd with a darting Pain. But 
theſe Symptoms were at' laſt removed by repeated Inftillations 
of the expteſs d Juices of the eek, and the broad- 
leav'd Plantain ; fee Eph. N. G. Cen. 4. o. f Others 
aſcribe a venomous Quality both to the Blood, to the Sa- 
liva, of the Toad, but more eſpecially to the latter ; ſee Fore/t, 
O. Med. L. 30. OU. 6. & 7. in Schol; Some are of Opi- 
nion, that Nature herſelf has wiſely diſtingurſh*d venomous 
Animals by their wm and horrid Colour. Some have alſo 
aflerted, that the Perſon who gazes long on an ill-colour'd 
Toad of an horrid Aſpect, becomes pale, and aſſumes an icte- 
ritious Colour. If tis true, that this Circumſtance really hap- 
pens, I am of Opinion, that it is not to be accounted for from 


bl 


| ſon I knew many Years ago, who putting the Head of i 


Harm, 12 that though the Foad may happen do pi? 
Poiſon in 


UN 
my 

any EMuvia paſſing from the Animal to the Perſon, but f.. 
his being ſtruck with Terror upon I ecting on the out from 
Nature of the Toad, and his entertaining a Notion, that it f 
exert its hurtful Qualities at à Diſtance; for a Toad 133 
monly calPd the Magnetic Purſe of Poiſon, and con "ol 
Virulence. Dioſcorides, L. 6. C. 31. ſays, that a Toad 01 
lowed excites Tumors ; and that by ſuch a Misfortune the $4;, 
becomes pale, and at laſt as yellow as Box-wood ; the Patient 
is rack d with a Difficulty of Breathing, his Breath becomes ill. 
ſcented, he is afflicted with the Hiccopgh, and ſometimes an 
involuntary Effufion of the Semen enſues. 


ing two Drams of the Root of common Reed, or a equal 
Quantity of the Cyperus. By-and-by the Patient muſt be 
forc'd to walk hard, or run, in order to carry off the Torpor 
hr _— he is ng = _ alſo be waſh' d every Day 
Paulus Agineta, L. 5. C. 36. the ſame things. Caf, 
Caldera affirms, that the PER of As Toad, ald A 
ay ſuddenly, and produce moſt violent Pains of the Stomach : 
that ſuch as have the Misfortune to ſwallow them die. 
with their Bellies prodigiouſly inflated. According to Barth 
line, in A#. Hau. a Toad held in the Hand cures it, after it 
has been hurt by another "Toad. Boerbaave, in his Inſtitutiones 
Medice, 5 1144. claſſes Toads among the heteroclite Poiſons 
deſtructiye of Life, whoſe Virtues are not as yet ſufficiently 
underſtood, which kill in a manner not eaſily to be accounted 
for ; and which, beſides the general Antidotes, ſuch as Vomits 
aqueous, emollient, laxative and oleous Subſtances, call for ſp 
rituous Acids, ſaline Subſtances, and ſuch as reſiſt Putrefaction. ſoul: 
Among the Poiſons moſt remarkably pofleſs'd of a deleterious MM: ( 
Quality, is the American Toad, by the Braſilians call'd Curury, 
and by the Portugueſe Capo, which has Excreſcences from both.“ 
Sides of its Head, reſembling large Warts. This Species ig 775 
very large, and ſwell'd as big again as the European Toad. I. , 
is of a cineritious or bay Colour: Its Urine and Saliva produce 
diſmal Conſequences, whether internally uſed, or externally ap 
— ; but ſtill more terrible Effects are brought about by ſual 
wing its Blood, its Fat, and eſpecially its Gall. The mo 
wicked and abandon'd of the Inhabitants, and ſome others aſte 
their Example, torrify theſe Loads, and reduce them to a Pow 
der, of which they prepare poiſonous Draughts, which, exhi 
bited in the ſmalleſt Quantity, immediately bring on Inſlamm 
tions, and neſs of the Fauces and Throat, Difficuky « 
Breathing, 2 Vomitings, Dy ſenteries, Fainting 
Dimneſs of Sight, Convulſions, iriums, and Paleneſa 
there is room left to hope any thing from Medicines, Era 
tions are to be made by Vomit and Stool; and the Remains 
the Poiſon are to be eliminated by Exerciſe and the Bath, a 
by putting the Patient into an hot Oven, or into the Belly 
a freſh-kill'd Animal. The compound Alexipharmi 
are to be exhibited for ſome Days, and the Patient order'd 
drink Infuſions or Decoctions of ſuch Roots as are produced 
the Country, and look*d upon as Antidotes againſt Poiſon ; 
above all, the Herb by them call'd Nhambi is to be exhidi 
— * 1 —— to have 1 from bountiful Nature 4 5 | 
capable of curing, or at leaft allaying and mitigating, ſo form 
dable a Disorder The moſt — and — of the 
Barbarians hang up this Species of Toad in the Sun, collect 
Spume and Gall, and keep them as ſecret and flow-killing 
ſons, Piſo, L. 5. C. 15. The Figures of the American Ic 
may be ſeen in Albinus Seha. © 45 Te, 
urner gives the following Account of the Toad. 
Among us, ſome believe, we are more afraid of them f 
there is Occafion for; and there have been found thoſe 
have been very familiar with them; and that upon ſome Wa 
or Frolick have eat them, and commend them for as great Br 
ties as the Frog, But let not Peoples fooliſh Preſumption, 
have by ſome fingular Accident, as a full Stomach before 


or ſome Idioſyncracy, eſcaped freed, induce others to take 
like Freedom, let they pay dear! for their Folly, «45 dd 


them into his Mouth for ſome time, whether by the Bite, 
Shaver only, of the Creature, communicated to his Tong 
Lips, had that Night, and the next Day, both fo 1 
that he could not pronounce any Word plain for ſeveral 

after, and was in no ſmall Danger of being famiſtr d, by" 


of the ſaid Tumor ing the back Parts of his Throat, 
the Muſcles ſubſervient to ern 


Nadi, inflancing in ſome who eat theſe Creatures ui 


Whole, yet may it envenom outwardly: # 
ample whereof he gives in a Boy, who ſtumbling an! 


and after ing Stones at if, fome Juice from the 
Toad chaiiced to light upon his Lips, whereupon thef 
each to aboũt the Thickneſfs'of two Thumbs; and be 


ing to uſe what might be proper to reſtore them, we 
continu in that miſ-ſhapen Aae ever ſince, Phileſ- Tha 
„ acer Ns | » Mt 
-- Hrdoymis obſerves, that as he came from the Une 
Bologna in Italy, (where be had newly taken his Dod 


B U F 


to Peſaro, he ſaw a young Man, who having, killed A 


BUE 


or ſome Preparation: thereof, like thoſe of other venomous Ani- 


1g Toad with his Lance, he fell into an abſolute Stupor,of mals, rightly apply'd, will ſympathetically (as reported) extract 


"whole Body, and lay ſnorting for two Days together with- 
hs 51 0 Had I Su ſays. he, as — of wy as now, I 
no doubt, but I could have recovered him. From whence 
ve may ſuppoſe the young Man dy'd. 1 | 5 
As remarkable is that of Ferdinandus Pontellus, of a Perſon 
Ine oyer his Grounds with a Reed in his Hand, and therewith 
Pkxing all the Toads he met with, throwing them out into 
| de Highway: When, on his Return home to Dinner, he 
| dre up all he eat; nor did his Vomiting leave him 'till he fed 
; tinſelf with the other Hand, that had not held the fame Inſtru- 
9 nent. But more tragical yet is the Story which Mizaldus, in 
1 w firſt Century of Remarkables, recites, of a Gentleman 
c ſorting with his Sweetheart in the Garden, near a large Bed 
r of Sage, who, inadvertently pulling off ſome, Leaves, fell to rub- 
ne of his Gums and Teeth ; which ſo ſoon as he had done, 
wr te dropt down dead. The young Gentlewoman, being carry'd 
ill wore the Magiſtrate, upon Suſpicion: of poiſoning the Man, 
n; ld the Judge he had only rubb'd his Teeth with ſuch a Leaf as 
ie, he had brought with her, and ogy bp the Court began 
ba- v uſe the fame, with the like Event, dying alſo there- 
r It won, that ſhe might not be thought to have deprived him of 
nes lie, without whom ſhe Eould not live herſelf. Upon which, 
ns, y Order of the Magiſtrate, the Sage was order d to be dug up 
itly ind burnt 3 when, turning the Ground, behold, a large and 
ited y Toad appears; which Creature is ſajd to be much de- 
; rm with this Plant; and which he, fays our Author, 
ſpi- fould have firft conſider d, who compil'd that Verſe, 


: Cur moriatur Homo, cui Salvia creſcit in Horto? 


This Effet? of Sage is however more rationally attributed to 
tl poiſonous Eggs of Inſects lodg d on the Leaves. | 
h Toads want Teeth, faith Parey, yet with their hard 
al rough Gums they ſo ſtreightly preſs Part they take hold 
1 that'they will force their oifon thereinto, and fo over the 
we Body, by the Pores of the preſſed Part. Moreover they 
af forth their Venom by Urine, Spittle, Vomit, or Slaver, 
wan Herbs, but chiefly upon Strawberries, which they are 
marted greatly to affect. Hence many have ſuddenly and 
porantly 3 their Deaths. A ſad Inſtance whereof he lays 
m, in the Caſes, of two Merchants near Tholouſe, who, 
hilt the Dinner was getting ready, walking into the Garden 
Khoging to their Inn, and — ſome Sage - leaves, put 
m unwaſh'd into their Wine. After which, before they 
fully din'd, they were ſeized with a Vertigo, and loft their 
bob —1¹ and had Convulſions; they ſtammer'd with 
Lips, and their Tongues appeared black, looking fright- 
ty, continually vomiting, with cold Sweats, the Forerunners 
Death, which + quickly enſued, their Bodies becoming 
wards exceedingly ſwell'd, by reaſon whereof there was 
Lſpicion, that had been poiſon'd ; and the Hoſt, with 
the Servants and Gueſts at that Time in the Houſe, were 
pretended ; and, being examin'd, they all conſtantly, and 
Id one Voice, aſſerted their Innocence; affirming, that they 
lil the ſame Proviſion with the dead Parties, of which they 
at and drank, only the. Deceaſed had put Sage into their 
ne, A Phyſician was aſk'd the Queſtion, whether Sage 
* be poiſoned : He anſwered affirmatively. But, to 
de to. the Purpoſe, it muſt appear whether any venomous 
Bture hath poiſoned the Plant with her Spittle or Sanies. 
which was lightly pronounced, and only by ConjeQure, 
bby the Eye found true; for, at the Root of this Bed of 
| was found a Hole in the Ground, full of Toads, who 
Ws out upon pouring in hot Water, made it credible, that 
erb was poiſoned by their Slaver, or venomous Urine. 
fredy you are to underſtand how indiſcreetly they act, who 
ur either Herbs or Fruits freſh gather'd, without well 
g or rinſing of them. 
h, amongſt the Symptoms conſequent upon receiving the 
of a Toad, ary cherry Vale Swelling, diffi- 
breathing, Vertigo, Convulſions, cold Sweats, Syncope, 
which Sennertus joins a growing pale and wan, Vomit- 
moluntary Diſcharges of the Semen, falling of the Hair, 
metimes dropping out of the Teeth, with great Stupor, 


! 
vii 


pittle, or Vomit, but her very Breath or Halitus 
. will affect thoſe who ſtand too near her. | 
0 the Cure, if the Poiſon was receiv'd inwardly, Vo- 


a Vith proper Clyſters ; and afterwards the common Alexi- 

s, ſuch as Venice-treacle diſſolved in a Glaſs of good 
\ hereby the Patient may be diſpoſed, to ſweat ; for 
alem propoſe ſome briſk Exerciſe, or the Uſe of warm 
b \ u. treats the Hurt outwardly much the fame 
5 arey, ordering the Part to be well waſhed with 

er: Water, and Salt, after anointing with Oil of the 
0 Logs, or Oil of Roſes. The reputed Antidotes are 
e Bctony, of Plantain, and Mugwort. Pliny writeth, 


"tink and Spleen xefiſt Poiſon ;- but the bruiſed Toad, 


leer, which ſhe communicates not only by her 
\ - 


i propoſed for the immediate Diſcharge of the ſame, to- 


„ i... AS, 7 
Rondeletius, in his Trae. de Piſcibus, affirms the ſame things 
of the deleterious Property of this Creature, with others; yet 
he ſays they ſeldom. bite, but caſt forth either their Urine, 
which they gather in a large Quantity in a great Bladder, or 
elſe their venomous Spittle, or even Breath, againſt thoſe the 
meet with, or aſſail. Beſides, the Herbs which they taint wit 
their ſaid. Breath, but much more ſuch as are imbued with the 
Slaver or Urine, are ſufficient to deſtroy thofe who eat them. 
The aforeſaid Ha el; 2of aſſerts, in general, that the Bites 
and Stings of the Reptilia are to be treated much alike with 
thoſe of the Viper, and ſerpentine Kind, The Spittle, Urine, 
or Sanies of the Toad, ſays he, muſt be cleanſed well away with 
Urine, or. Salt- water; or if the Poiſon was taken inwardly, 
you are to procure Vomiting ; and farther, to take off all the 
Symptoms, he extols the Confectio Diaſulphuris, thus deſcrib'd 
by Serapio : | 


Take of yellow Sulphur, of the Seeds of white Henbane, of 
Cardamoms, . Storax, .and Myrrh, each one Qunce ; of 
Opium, and Saffron, each two Drams; of Cafha Lignea, 
ſix Drams ; and of white Pepper, two Ounces : Let them 
be triturated, paſs'd through a Sierce, and made up into 
a Confection with Honey. | 


For this Uſe he alſo takes Notice of the.Cray-fiſh, and Cen- 
tian- root, exhibited internally, whilſt the Place is dreſs'd exter- 
nally with the following Medicine: 


| Take three Heads of Garlick; and of Caſtor, one Dram: 
Let them be triturated, mixed with old Oil, and apply'd 


by way of Plaiſter : Or, 
Take of Gum Sagapenum, Caſtor, Aſa fortida, Pigeon's 


Dung, Calamint, and Penyroyal, each three Drams ; 
Oil of Olives, and Pitch, each a ſufficient Quantity : 


| Make up into a Plaiſter. 


Squills alſo boiled with Meal, and Meal of the Orobus mix'd 
with Vinegar, are properly apply d to the Part: Or, 


Take Nitre, Muſtard, common Salt, and Sal Ammoniac 
make into a Liniment, with ſtrong Vinegar : Or, 


Mix -all together, and apply by way of Plaiſter. Turner 
de Morbis — c 8 8 : 
Since from what has been ſaid tis obvious, that in all Na- 
tions Toads are look'd upon as poifonous Animals, it now re- 
mains, that we take Notice of ſome other Circumſtances rela- 

tive to this Animal. That Toads, then, may be ſafely eaten, 
provided their Sweat, Spit, or Urine, are not ſwallow'd, is 
aſſerted by Borelli, Cent. 2. Obſ. 37. People who have had 
the Misfortune to eat boil'd Toads inſtead of Frogs, have felt 
no more terrible Conſequences from the Uſe of ſuch a diſagree- 
able Food, than a gentle Excoriation of the Lips, Palate, 
b and Fauces ; from which Circumſtance Valliſneri 
concludes, that the Fleſh of Toads is by no means of a poi- 
ſonous Quality, but abounds with a volatile diuretic Salt, 
which, when reduc'd to Powder, may be of excellent Service 
in the Droply. Mundius affirms, that the Toad, that hated 
Animal, has Fleſh not altogether uſeleſs ; for, ſays he, by eat- 
ing Toads, and by the natural Salubrity of the Air, the Lues 
Venerea is in ſome American Iſlands moſt infallibly cured. 
In Eph. N. C. D. 2. a. 7. o. 167. we have an Account of 
a certain Quack, who affirm'd, that the Whole of a Toad's 
Body might ſafely be eaten, provided the Head was only 
' thrown away, e this Reaſon for his Aſſertion, that the 
Toad, at once enrag'd and terrify d at the the Sight of any Per- 
ſon, calls together the Force, of his Poiſon to his Eyes, and 
the anterior Parts of his Head, by which means no Parts of 
the Poiſon are left in the reſt of his Body. If chis is true, Im- 
poſtors and Strollers have no occaſion to counterfeit Toads, 
by filling the Skins of theſe Animals with Wine, in order to 
make the gazing Croud believe they have devour'd real Toads, 
as we are iuform'd they do by Borelli, in Cent. 2. Obſ. 74. 
Valliſneri alſo informs us, that the Excrements of this Animal 
are not of a poiſonous Nature, but endow'd with a highly 
diuretic Quality. Upon the Whole, Etmuller concludes, that 
the poiſonous Quality conſiſts entirely in its Fury, or in its 
Excrements, eſpecially the Urine, which is impregnated with 
an acrid, cauſtic, volatile Salt, whoſe acrimonious Quality 
ſeems to be deriv d from the Aliments on which the Animal 
lives, that is, the ſmall Beetles found in its Stomach and 
Throat. If inſtead of the Urine, which, from the Circum- 
ſtances already mention'd, does not ſeem to be poiſanous, we 
ſubſtitute the venomous Liquor deriv'd from the Bady ta the 
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Head, and i the Dyck this Concluſion does not ſeem 
"improbable. -But- the Toad does not for this Reaſon ceaſe to 
be. W among the venomous Animals; for tho' 
the Viper is not only eaten, but applied to medicinal Purpoſes, 
"when, the Head, which about the | | 
wich a deleterious Liquor, is thrown away, * the Viper does 
not on this account ceaſe to be a poiſonous Animal. 
In what Cafes the Toad is uſed for medicinat Purpoſes, ] 
now Tome to conſider. Etmuller, then, informs us, that a live 
"Toad, bruiſed, proves an effectual Medicine for the Bite of the 
Viper, and other poiſonous Serpents, when applied to the 
wounded Part. In Velſch. Hecat. 1. Of. 53. we have an 
Account of a Country-man bit by a t, and that in ſo 
violent a manner, that his Hand and Arm immediately ſwell'd 
to a prodigious Bulk; and the Poiſon reaching his Heart, he 
was ſeized with t Faintings, ſo that he ſeem'd to be on 
the very Brink of th. But, after having tried all the ordi- 
nary Methods to no Purpoſe, he was ſpeedily reſtored by the 
Application of entire Toads dried, which ſwelled wonderfully 
by the Poiſon they extracted. The Patient in the mean time 
. had internal Alexipharmics exhibited to him. Some Authors, 
as Helmont informs us, order live Toads to be | 
'both Kidneys, for removing the Dropſy, by a plentiful Dif- 
charge of Urine. | 
| Service in the Cure of peſtilential Buboes in the Groin, 
and fuch as Women are afflifted with. His Method of pre- 
paring them is, ta thruſt a Piece of Wood thro? their Heads, 
to hang them up till dry, and then to macerate and mollify 
them in Roſe- water, after which they muſt be applied to the 
Bubo ; and he affirms, that they extract the peſtilential Ve- 
nom, ſince by applying four or five of them ſucceſſively th 
all become wonderfully tumid by the Poiſon they have imbib' d. 
Helmont, when making mention of theſe Circumſtances, con- 
fefſes, that he has applied Toads'to Bubdes and Eſchars. in the 
Heads, Breaſts, and other Parts of Men and Women, and 
that he always found they afforded a ſpeedy Relief and Miti- 
gation of the Pain; but could never obſerve, that a Toad ap- 
plied in this manner became in the leaft tumid. I ſhall here 
enumerate the anti- peſtilential Virtues of the Toad, in the 
Words of the learned Kramerus: << I know, ſays be, ſeveral 
Country- people, as alſo Mr. Steitarte, a Phyſician at Ven- 
% 2a, who, by attending People infefted with the Plague, 
7 have, if we 2 2 5 ſeized with F — 
ptoms of that Diſorder, eſpecially beginnin . 
And for a Cure they uſed no other 2 


<< themſelves lightly with Bed-cloaths, and applying whole 


<< Toads dried in the Air, and wrapt up in Cloths, to both 
4% Arm-pits, to the Thighs, and to the Perinæum between 
< the Scrotum and the Anus. They kept themſelves eaſy al- 
« ſo during the Tranſpiration of the Matter, and, for carrying 
<< it on more „they kept the Toads at the above- 
* mention'd Parts till would fwell no more by the Poi- 
* fon they extracted. After which remov d „ and 
in their ſtead put other Toads three or four times ſucceffive- 
66 . till felt themſelves reliev d. \ : 
be Joel affirms, that a Toad run thro* with a ſharp 
Probe, dried in the Air, and moiſtened in Vinegar, if applied 
to peſtilential Carbuncles, extracts all the Poiſon from the 
Body. Helmont alſo from an Amulet for 


becauſe the Toad 


tribute conſiderably to their Reſolution, and alſo to the deterg- 
believe, that it- 


muller we are told, that a dried Toad | 
or in che Pit of the or applied to the Arm-pits, or 
even held in the Hand, moſt effectually 
kinds of H and more eſpecially in 
— — Fevers, -pox, and ſome other Diſorders of a 
like Nature. wy 


Vill, in bis Phormacextics Ratimalis, tas theſe Words: 


ceth contains a Bag filled 


1 


applied over 


Paracelſus affirms, that Toads are f 


« earthen Veſſel. The Doſe, according to Bates, is half a Dr 


' rus affirms, that the Urine of the Perſon to whom it B 


' boes, and Parts adjacent, that it can ſcarce 


* whereas by other Topics the very ſame Buboes could i 
ſoften' d, and broyght to a Soppuration, in lefs dn 


. A Silken Bag, in which a dried Toad is contain 
to be an empirical and fooliſh Medicine, 
Pit of the Stomach in order to flop H 
vent their Return: unleſs perhaps; 


PP | 
<< Blood ſhall forthwith be forced to recoil, or altogether def 
<< from flowing.” The Pulvis Bufonum ſiccatorum, or the Powde 
of Toads dry*d in the Sun, directed in the Brandenburg Dig 
ſatory, when carefully preſerv'd im a dry and temperate Place. ; 
according to the Teſtimonies of 2 great Number of celeh;; 4 
Authors, an excellent Remedy in ſeveral Diſorders, whert, 
exhibited internally, but cantioully, and in ſome proper Ve. 
hicle; or externally uſed when /indloſed in Bags, or mie 
with proper Plaiſters, Ointments, or Cataplaſms. Thus the 
Powder of dry*d. Toads was the celebrated Secret of Tue 
for the Cure of the Aſcites. He prepar'd them in th man 
ner, p * - A 1 „ 1 5 15 ö 
Take Toads, and after having cut off their Heads, ant 
pulled out their Inteſtines, dry them in the Sun, and ; 
duce them to a fine Powder ; of which the Patient i; f. 
take ten or fifteen Grains, in-an equal Quantity cf Suga 
This Medicine may be exhibited three or four differen 
times, but in ſuch a manner, that three or four Day; ma 
intervene betwixt each time; for it is a very draftic Pre 
Theſe Toads may alſo be dry'd in an Oven, and teduc'd 
a fine Powder. Etmuller, that the Medicine ma produce 
Effects the more infallibly, adviſes, that the Toats thou 
be killed in the Month of. uly. A dry'd Toad incloſed in 
Silken Bag, with a proper Quantity of the Moſs of the Slog 
tree, when applied to the Navel of a Woman afflicted with 
terrible Hzmorrhage of the Uterus, ſtopp'd the Flux 28 fo 
as it was warm on the Part, as we are told in Eph. N. C. D. 
a, Ft. 566. . 
ufonum Cinis of the Brandenburg Diſpenfatory, t 
Bufo preparatus in that of Edinbitrgh, and the Pulvis Et 
picus of Bates, which he calls ſo on account of its Black 
are no more but large live Toads burn'd to Aſhes, in a ne 


ed, ſeems 


and upwards, in the Small- pox. He affirms of it, that it 
lieves the Patients, tho? at the Point of Death; and fays, f 
ſome highly extol it for the Cure of the Dropſy. 

It is by other Authors recommended to be put into 2 Silk 
or Linen Bag, and hung upon the Breaſt for Iticontinencies 
Urine, ari from a Violence done to any of the Par 
Eph. N. C. vol. 1. 6. 227. Muſitanus preſcribes a Toad | 
into the Oven alive, that it may become dry gradually as it 
to be. reduc'd to Powder, and form'd into a Poultice, » 
Barley- meal and human Saliva or Urine. This Poultice he 
ders to be laid on a Cloth, and applied to peſtilential Carb 
cles or Buboes. In a Quarter of an Hour after the Appl 
tion, he ſays, the Pain will be entirely remov'd, andint 
Hours a perfect Suppuration will be brought about. 

The fame Author propoſes another very ſingular Den 
which would accrue to the Inhabitants of Naples from the 
of this Cataplaſm, which was, that by its means they n 
know whether ' Diſorders that appear d like the Plague \ 
really peſtilential or not. In dubious Caſes, ſays be, | 
ce be applied to the Carbuncles, the Buboes, or any 0 
«© Tumors which ſhall happen to appear; and, if they art 
4 1y of the peſtilential kind, the Pain of them will be 
« mov'd in a Quarter of an Hour; within two Hours a 
t fect Suppuration will be form'd, and the Bubo or Ct 
he 9 all the peſtilential Venom diffuſed t 
„ the who y will be drawn forth, if the Phylicial 
* duly careful. On the contrary, if the Tumor is vot 
& ſtilential, but malignant, tho* not of the contagion f 
cc the Application of the Plaiſter will produce no Xemimn 
<« the Pain, neither will any Suppuration appear; but the 
mor will remain in its former State, and be attended 
te the fame Symptoms that generally accompany other 
% nant Tumors, which are not of the contagious 1 

With regard to the tion of this Cataplaſm, 

yd, is moſt properly uſed in its Compoſition. 
ni iy Fry 1 us, 1ſt, That he was induc 
make Trial of the Cataplaſm of Miſitanus, by obi 
that peſtilential Buboes with Difficulty yielded to ore 
pics. 2dly, That this Cataplaſm imm on Its * 
plication to Buboes, produced ſuch intolerable = 
many Patients entirely refuſed to bear them. 3d, 1 
Cataplaſm, as it becomes dry, adheres ſo ſtrong 10 

be torn fro 
with the Finger. Athly, That when it is once MX 
it ceaſes to produce 425 further Pain. Sthly, 
boes do not ſuppurate by its means in 7 
6thly, That they require three or four Days for tha 


at, or perhaps three or four Weeks. thly, That as ſoon 

$ 4 the Cataplaſm becomes dry upon the Buboes, and ceaſes to 
© duce burning Heats, it is to be immediately renew'd, and 
s Renovation continued, till the Buboes are ſoften'd, at 
which time they are to be laid open. Sthly, That by the 
ame Cataplaſm, as Kramerus once obſerv'd in a robuſt old 
Man, of a thick Skin, tho? the peſtilential Buboes were not 
boten d, and brought to a Supputation, yet their Surfaces were 
b cotroded, as to give a free Diſcharge to a certain Ichor. 
y, That this Cataplaſm, in Veneteal and other Buboes, 


Guppuration. From all theſe Circumſtances Kramerus thinks 
be bas juſt Reaſon to declare in Favour of the ſpecific anti- 
peſtilential Virtues of the Toad. He recommends this Affair 
to the diſigent Conſideration of other Phyſicians, and refers 
tis Reader to an Appendix he wrote to Behren's Treatiſe on 
the Plague, publiſhed in the German Language in 1713, in 
which Work he from his own Experience warmly recommends 
| 1 topical Prefervative prepar'd of Toads, and Roots of the 
r Carline thiſtle reduc'd to a Powder, and incloſed in a proper 


ga o* the Cute of a Cancer, ſays Etmuller, and more particu- 
en kly unexulcerated Cancers in the Breaſts of Women, Toads 
mg xe of ſingular Service, either calcin'd alone, or dry'd to ſuch 
Pre 1 Degree, that they may be reduc'd to a Powder. The Me- 
thod of applying is Powder is to ſprinkle it on the Part af- 
0 fed. This Powder may alſo be mix'd with Orpiment and 
* Hot, and apply d, when ſpread, upon a Pledget moiſten'd with 
hou baltua. e are alſo told, that many Patients labour- 
A ing under epidemical Dyſenteries have been happily recover'd 
Slog by the Uſe of this Powder, which operates as a Sudorific, 
vith dome preſcribe half a Dram of it and upwards in the Small- 
; fo pox. D. Carlius recommends the Powder of calcin'd Toads, 
D. ned with the Powder of blue Linen Cloth burnt, in Epi- 
kpfies of adult Perſons attended with an Inſpiſſation of the 
7, t Juices; and affirms, that as much of it as may be taken at 
2 twice upon the Point of a ſmall Knife, has in ſome epileptic 
ck Rtients produc'd the moſt happy and ſurpriſing Effects. He 
2 ng 1 informs us, that a Doſe from ten to twenty Grains of the 
Du Powder of calcin'd Toads, exhibited internally, wonderful] 
t it mitigates arthritic Pains, and more eſpecially thoſe with which 
s, it Wounds are attended. Com. Lit. for the Year 1733. Pp. 210. 
in the ſame Work for the Year 1735, we have an Ac- 
tount of two Boys, who towards the latter End of a pe- 
filential Diſorder, in which they had been long afflicted with 
Cubuncles and Buboes, together with an univerſal Anaſarca 
id Dropſy, were cured by a plentiful Diureſis excited by the 
= Toads, mixed with Salt of Wormwood daily ex- 
ited. | 


The diaphoretic Virtue of this Powder, by which it muſt 
« courſe contribute to the Cure of a Dropſy, was accidental- 
h diſcover'd, as Boecler from Solenander informs us in the fol- 
being Hiſtory. At Rome a certain Man had the Misfortune 
be afflicted with a Dropſy, and his Wife, thinking much of 
the Expences laid out for his Cure, maliciouſly reſolv'd to poi- 
kn him; for which Purpoſe ſhe gave him a Doſe of the Pow- 
fer of a Toad calcin'd in an earthen Veſſel, by which means 
very plentiful Diſcharge of Urine was occaſion'd. But the 
Wife, heartily wearied of ſo uſeleſs and expenſive a Husband, 
Fs exceedingly deſirous to put an End to his miſerable Life 
* ſudden Yeath. With this View ſhe exhibited the ſame 
oder a ſecond time, by which means the Waters were plen- 
bfull _—_—_ Urine, and the Patient cured, us 
lit Views of and Avarice were diſappointed, and what 
rs helliſhly intended for a Poiſon, happily prov'd a noble and 
| Medicine. | 

As for the Powder and Aſhes of the Toad, tis highly pro- 
ke, that the Effects they; produce in the Conſtitution, are 
ble aſeribed to an acrid Stimulus of a reſolyent Quality, and 
82 falino-alcaline Nature. Hence Diſcharges of Urine or 
at are excited according to the Conftitution of the Patient, 

the particular Regimen he uſes. For this Reaſon many 
Rcribe two Drams of the Powder of Toads to be taken by 


| Some Authors of undoubted Long and Vera- 
Ky alſo affirm, that the ſame Powder is an excellent Medi- 
ae for expelling Poiſon. Hence the Powder of incinerated 
ab is by Helvetius called the Sudorific Powder. The ſu- 
Mc Quality of the - Toad is ſufficiently confirm'd by the 
7 of a certain Countryman, who, n ſeized with the 
De, boiled a Toad with all its Inteſtines in Vinegar; and, 
be had boiled it, he eat the Whole of it, and drank the 
. However terrible this Medicine might appear, it was 
Led with very happy Effects; for by its means incredible 
ages of Sweat and Urine were excited; and theſe con- 
kus for a whole Day, the Cauſe of the Peſtilence was 
\ led, and the Patient's Strength gradually returning, a 
zus Cure was brought about. 1 EAR 
am theſe Qualities, I think, we are alſo to account for 
y of the Toad's Heart, which, when dry'd, reduc'd 


45 excites the above- mention'd Pains, nor brings on a 


Me who have the Misfortune to be ſeized with peſtilential 


BUR 


to Powder, and exhibited an Hour before the Parony in, hay 
i 


in ſome Caſes cured quartan Agues. I muſt not on this Occaſion 
__ to mention another Cure of the ſaid Fever, which is 
ſaid to be an re one, and conſiſts in drinking the Milk 
in which a dry'd Toad has been boil'd. By this Medicine the 
febrile Matter is 5 evacuated by Vomit, Urine, and 
Sweat. Eph. N. C. D. 2. a. 8. 0. 104. 4. 5. app. þ- 40. The 
ſmall Bones either of the fore or bind s of the Toad, 
which, when exhibited internally, produce, according to Etmul- 
ler, fo ſurpriſing and happy Effects in the Cure of the Epi- 
leply, ſeem alſo to act by means of their reſolvent Quality. 

o this Quality it is alſo probably owing, that dry d Toads are 
by ſome applied to the Soals of the Feet, by way of Epiſpa- 
ſtics in Fevers, and Diſorders of the Head, In Eph. NM. C. D. 


2. 4. 5. o. II4. a dry'd Toad, applied to the Crown of the 


Head, is ſaid to have allay'd the Violence of MadneG, and 


at laſt to have cured the Patient. But how the Ale of the 
rine, 1 


Toad, uſed as an Amulet, can cure Incontinence of Urine, I 
muſt with Schulzius, in his Prælectiones, frankly acknowledge 
to be far beyond my Comprehenſion, I am , equally. in the 
Dark, and equally incredulous, with regard to an Effect of 
which Helmont affirms that he was an Eye-witneſs, and which 
is, that the Bone of the fore Leg of a Toad removes the 
Tooth-ach, immediately upon its touching the Pa ected. 
Neither can I give an implicit Aſſent to a Story of Ftmuller's, 
who tells us, that the ſame Bone, apply'd to the Pulſe in the 
Wriſt of a Child ſeized with an Epilepſy, in conſequence. of- 
having ſuck'd the Milk of its Mother after ſhe had receiv'd a. 
terrible Fright, inſtantaneouſly allay'd and mitigated the Pa- 
roxyſm. The medicinal Efficacy of the fame: e; 0 0 
in the ſame manner in intermittent Fevers, is alſo what, I do. 
not well comprehend. 1 =: 

The Oleum Bufonum, in the Brandenburg Diſpenſatory, is 
prepar'd of Toads- infuſed and boiled in Oil of Olives, or 
Oil of ſweet Almonds. *Tis generally beliey'd, that Toads, 
by a kind of magnetic Quality, attract and draw the Poiſon 
out of the Body ; for which Reaſon the now-mention'd Oil is 
made an Ingredient in Cataplafms, intended for the Maturation 
of peſtilential Buboes. The Oleum Bufonum in Bates's Diſpen- 
ſatory is thus prepar'd. | 


Boil four live Toads in two Pounds of Oil of Olives, for the 


Space of an Hour, or till they burſt ; then, ftraining off 


the Oil, keep it for Uſe. 


This Oil is of great Service in Puſtles of the Lips, and Can- 
cers of the Breaſt. In Dropſies it is of ſingular Service, by ex- 
citing a plentiful Diſcharge of Urine, if the Region of the 
Kidneys be anointed with it. According to Schulzius, in his 
Prælectiones, this Oil is highly beneficial in the Cure of poiſon- 
ous Wounds. Mufitanus aſſerts, that it is a ſingular Secret in 
curing the Falling-off of the Hair, and other Diſorders to 
which it is ſubject. The Method of uſing it is to anoint the 
Head often with it, having firſt purged the Body, and cut off 
the Hair. Jacobæus aſſerts, that it cleanſes old Ulcers, removes 
Spots of the Face, and, more effectually than any other Medi- 
cines, carries off ſtrumous Swellings. cerning the Uſe of 
this Oil, in ftrumous Caſes, Borelli writes thus: The Scro- 
„ phulz are firſt to be excoriated by the Application of Arſe- 
cc nic; after which muſt; be corroded with Sublimate ; 
ce and, laſt of all, this Oil muſt be uſed, which will become 
c ſtill more efficacious by an Addition of the Salt of Toads. 
«© Hence, perhaps, it was, that, according to many Authors, 
« the antient Arms of France were three Toads, ſince the 
«© Kings of that Nation undertook the Cure of the King's-evil, 
«< for which Toads are accounted ſo efficacious and powerful a 
«© Remedy.” Others warmly recommend this Oil in Lepro- 
ſies, and cutaneous Foulnefſes. Etmuller gives us the follow- 
ing Account of it : Some, ſays he, prepare an excellent ano- 
dyne Oil, by no Toads in common Oil. Such an anodyne 

il is alſo prepared by putting live Toads into Water, in which 
ſea Salt, or common Late, | ba been diſſolved, and allowin 
them to remain in it till they are dead. The Liquor is ſtrain 
off, and then coagulated ; but the Toads themſelves are to be 
calcin'd with Salt, and fuſed with Lime ; and, after the Fuſion, 
the Lime is to be diſſolved in Water, that the Fœces may be 
carried off. After this it is to be mix'd with Oil of ſweet Al- 
monds ; this wonderfully removes Tumors, and - mitigates 
Pains of Kind, if * Parts affected are anointed with it. 
The Oleum Bufamum Compoſitum, alſo recommended for diſcuſſ- 


ing Tumors, and removing Dropſies, is, in Schroders Pbarma- 


cep. directed to be prepared thus : | 


Take of the Oil of Sheeps Feet, any Quantity at Pleaſure ; 
boil it with Sulphur re to Powder, till the Oil aſſume 
à reddiſh Colour: Then ſeparate the Sulphur from the 
Oil, in which, whilſt as yet warm, let. Toads be im- 
merſed arid ſuffocated ; and, after Expreſſion, ſubject to 


The 
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The #Emplaſtrum ex Bufonibus of Knoffelius is prepared 
wu: worth Re ear 


Take of the Powder of the beſt Amber, half an Ounce ; and 
of Toads dried, and reduced to a Powder, one Ounce : 
Mix theſe together in an Alembic, and add as much Spirit 
of Wine as riſes a Finger's Breadth above them. Draw off 
the Spirit in Baines * till what is left in the Alem- 
dic acquires the Conſiſtence of a Magma. Freſh Spirit of 
Wine muſt be added three different times; and the - 


ti ing is moſt commodiouſly reduced to the Con- 
| fience of a Plaiſter, by being mix'd with Melilot-plai- 


This Medicine is of ſingular Service, when applied I 
Caſes to any of the EmunRQtories. When applied to the I hroat, 
it alſo contributes to the Cure of ſpurious Quinſeys. Others 

> a Cerate of Toads, for curing Incontinence of Urine. 
Fpeir Method of preparing it is thus: 


Take one Pound of Toads, half a Pound of Oil of Olives, 

and three Ounces of Wax ; let them boil, in a Pot, to the 
Conſumption of half, or till it is of the Conſiſtence of a 
Cerate, which is to be ſpread upon a Linen Cloth, and 
applied to the Region of the Kidneys. 


Some ſuffocate live Toads in Spirit of Wine, or in Malm ſey 
Wine; after which they take them out of the Liquor, put 
them into a Retort, in order to obtain a Spirit, a volatile Salt, 
and an Oil. This Spirit, rectified with the volatile Salt, is an 
excellent Sudorific and Diuretic, and a Medicine highly com- 
mended in the Plague. The Spirit of Wine, on the other 
hand, or the Malmſey Wine, in which the Toads have been 
drowned, is accounted an excellent Alexipharmic, if uſed inter- 
nally. © The volatile, and not rectified, Spirit of Toads, applied 
tepid, twice or thrice a Day, with two or three Folds of a 
Linen Cloth, to cancerous Tumors, is, in Eph. N. C. Cent. 
£: #. 179. ſaid to have cured many of that Diſorder. Faber, in 
his Afyrothecium, recommends 


One Dram of the Salt of Toad-aſhes, calcined to White 
neſs, extracted either with the Water of Carduus Bene- 


 difus, or Scabious, or that of Lemon-peel, and mix'd 
with Treacle-water ; to be taken in the Morning faſting, 
with Cinnamon-water, as an Antidote againſt all Poiſons, 


whether convey'd into the Conftitution by poiſon'd 
Draughts, or owing to the Impurity of the Air. Exter- 
rally uſed, this Preparation is faid fafely to cure peſtilen- 
tial Carbuncles and Cancers, if anointed with it. 


As for the volatile Salt obtain'd by Diſtillation, I can't 
think, that, when it is duly depurated, it differs from the Salts 
of other Animals of a like Claſs and Nature ; but that a Salt 
can poffibly be elixiviated from the Aſhes of Toads, is what I 
very much doubt. As for the Salt of Toads, and other Secrets 

from them, Daniel Ludovicus, in his Treatiſe de 
Pharmacia, thinks, that ſuch Preparations are, for the moſt part, 
handed down by Tradition, without having the Countenance 
and Sanction of Experiment to ſupport them. | 
| There is an anatomical Deſcription of a Toad in Yalentinus's 
Amphitheatrum Zootomicum. It is much diſputed, whether 
Toads can be form'd in the Stomachs of Men: Some maintain 
the Affirmative, and affert, that they are generated from the 


Sperm or Eggs of Toads drank in Water ; or rather, 


So 
enlarged and nouriſh'd in the Stomach, and afte | 


are 
thrown Vomit, or diſcharged by Stool. But Valliſneri 
not * 2 theſe Relations in Queſtion, e 
nounces, that Animals cannot be generated in the Stomachs of 
Men, by the Sperm of theſe Animals being convey'd into them; 
for thus, ſays he, according to Ariſtotle, the Primordia Genitu- 
re, or firft Stamina of Generation, would be concofted. How- 
ever curious and ſubtile the ſeveral Reaſonings on this Subject 
may appear, tis yet certain, that the Eggs of Animals, laid and 
impregnated with their Embryos, my be farther f 
without the concurring Care and Nouriſhment of the Mother ; 
as is obvious not only from oviparous Fiſhes, but from moſt 
Inſects, from whoſe Eggs, iſh'd in a proper Place, perfect 
Animals are brought into the World, without the Help and 
Aſſiſtance of the Mother. That Worms are generated in our 
Inteſt ines, in conſequence of the Eggs or Sperm of theſe Ani- 
mals being convey'd into the Stomach, is an Opinion univer- 
{ally received in our Days: Neither, if we argue from Analo- 

„ ſhall we find it improbable, that the Eggs of Toads, ſwal- 
Ba- d in impure and marſhy Water, have proved the original 
and immediate Cauſe of thoſe Toads which have been generated 
in the Stomachs and Inteſtines of Men, and afterwards diſ- 
charged; unleſs, with Valliſneri, we aſſert, that the Worms 
found in human Bodies are nouriſh'd and propagated in us by 
the Worms communicated to us in the Uterus. TheObſerva- 
tions concerning a live Toad, found in an Abſceſs of the human 


of a Toad, or even 


into Wine, is ſuppoſed to promote Chearfulneſs. Dioſcari® 


Body, would not only favour, but abſolutely confirm, ty Od 
nion; unleſs we had Hiſtories of ſome Parts of Vegetable, = 
other Subſtances formerly fwallow d, being found in Abel. 
of the Body. See Eph. N. C. D. 1. a. 2. 0. 103. There = 


Caſes of live Toads ſwallow'd during Sleep, and Accounts of 
Cent, 3 0, 163. 


the Symptoms ariſing thence, in Eph, N. C. 
and Cent. 8. 6. 84. . 
BUF ONITES. or Bufonius Lapis. It is alſo call'q Lag | 
Rubetæ, and Myoxolithus, and Batrachites ; but the Engl 
have no other Name for it than the Toad-/one. 
Some affirm, that theſe Stones are found in the Heads of 914 


Toads, which have lived in dry Places; and that the Stone is R 
far more valuable when taken from the Toad immediate} L 
kill'd, than when it has been dead for a great while, Ti, in 
common People affirm, that an old Toad, it laid upon a red an 
Cloth, will vomit up this Stone. Others, for obtaining the g 
Stone, order a Toad to be expoſed to the Heat of the Sun ti th 
it be parch'd with Thirſt ; upon which they maintain it wil Ju 
vomit its Stone, as too great a Burden to its Head. Others, in by 
order to procure the Stone, order a very large live Toad to he and 
put into an earthen Veſſel, full of ſmall Holes; and the Veſſy of 
when cloſe ſtopp'd, is to be buried among a large Collection of Ci 
Ants, for the Space of a Month ; be han they affirm, that MAN 
the Fleſh of the Toad being deſtroy d by the * nothing Syr\ 
remains but the Bones, and the Stone which was lodged in the Rel 
Head. I cannot forbear looking upon theſe Accounts as ſo imp 
many Lyes, too palpable and glaring to deſerve our Attention, a 
much leſs our Aﬀent. Our learned Countryman, Mr. Braun, Mar 
in his Yulgar Errors, thinks, that People have ſome Reaſon to 1 
ſeek for Stones in the Heads of Toads, becauſe ſtony Concre- hgh] 
tions are often form'd in the Heads of many other Animab, but Opin 
more eſpecially Fiſhes and Snails ; but he doubts whether ſuch dan 
4 Stone is really found in the Head of the Toad ; and, if it i; ben 
really there, he thinks it is the Cranium indurated or petrified, te fa 
Others have aſſerted, that this Stone was produced from the pe WI 
viſcid Spume depoſited upon the Head of a large Toad by a Cal Nadin 
lection of Toads, lodged in a Cave in the Winter Scaſon. ſmeti 
Hence 9 Salveldenſis informs us, that in Frame and feli 7 
Spain this Stone is only produced by a certain Species of horned w Di 
oad call'd Borax, and mark'd with Saffron-colour'd Spots, tim 
and blackiſh livid Streaks. Lanzanus, from Alb. Seba, informs PR 


us, that the Origin of the Toad-ſtone is very uncertain, and in- 
volved in a kind of impenetrable Obſcurity ; ſince, notwith- 
ſtanding the large Number of Authors who have wrote con- 
cerning them, and endeavour'd by Examination to diſcover their 
Natures, not one has hitherto dar d to aſſert, that he has, with 
his own Hands, extracted a Stone of this kind from the Head 
pretended to ſhew one obtain'd in that 
manner; for Valliſneri, after all the Pains he could take, could 
by no means obtain any Stone from the Toad ; from which 
ircumſtance, he thinks, he has Reaſon to conclude, that thi 
Stone being found in the Toad is a Story, which, like ſome 
other Pieces of Impoſture, has met with a kindly Welcome from 
the Credulity of Mankind. Merret, in his Pinax Rerun Me- 
turalium, affirms, that the Stones call'd Toad-ſtones, and ac 
counted Gems, are only certain Teeth, call'd the Grinders, in 
the Lupus marinus, or Sea-wolf. t 
Schroder, as Dale informs us, recommends the Toad-ſtong 
as a moſt valuable Medicine againſt the Plague, and all kinds « 
Poiſons. | | | 
Some affirm, that the Bufonites, or Toad-ftone, carrice 
about any Perſon, preſerves him againſt all kinds of Poiſon, and 
changes its Colour upon its coming near to a poiſon'd Cup. But 
as theſe things are not found to hold in Fact, I think it enoug 
juſt to have mention'd them; only I muſt obſerve, with I. 
ther, that the Bufonites, in conſequence of its being an alcalin 
i may abſorb Acids, and contribute to the Cure 
UXES. 
BUG ANTI, Chilblains. Caſtellus. See PERNIO- 
BUGLOSSUM, Offic. Park. Farad. 249. Bugliſſum du 
are, Raii Hiſt. 1. 495. Chab. 515. Buglo/ſum vulgare mali 
1B. 3. 578. Bugliſſum angu/tifolium majus, C. B. Pin. 25 
ourn. 134. Boerh. Ind. A. 188. Bugh/ſum perenne mM 
jus ſativum, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 8855. Bugleſſa vulgaris, 6 
655 Emac. 798. BUGLOSS. Dale. RO e 
oſs is like Mullein, but has a rough and blacker Le 
like the Tongue of an Ox, ſpread on the Ground. This, 


Lib. 4. Cap. 128. 


"Bugloſs, from a long, thick, brown Root, ſends forth lf 
rough, hairy Leaves, leſs prickly than Borrage, half 2 1 
long, narrow, and inted. The Stalks ariſe to! 


Height of two or three Feet; full of ſhort ſtiff Hairs, on ur 
gow long narrow Leaves, ſet on without Foot-ſtalks- 
lowers grow ſeveral together, at the Top of the Branch, 
long rough Calyces, of a ſingle Leaf, cut into five round! 
titions, of a purple Colour at their firſt appearing, and tu ; 
to a bright Blue as they and, and are ſucceeded b 
corner'd rough Seed. q | 


/ 


Buęloſt is uſually planted in Gardens, and flowers in 
ol Jo ly. The 
18180 is much of the Nature of Borrage, being accounted 
cordial, and good to exhilarate the Spirits, and drive away Me- 
Lncholy 3 and is uſeful againſt Hypochondriac and Hyſteric 
Diſorders. 5 


The Flowers are among the Number of the Four Cordial 
flowers. Miller's Bot. Off. 


Leaves, Flowers, and ſometimes the Root, 


The Roots are very glutinous, and give a deep Tincture of 


Red to blue Paper; the Flowers give it but very little, and the 
Leaves bardly any at all: So that probably the Sal Ammoniac 
in this Plant is involved in a glutinous Juice, in which the Earth 
and Sulphur predominate. The Buglo/s moiſtens, cools, and 
gives great Relief to melancholy Perſons ; it is good to diſſipate 
the Defluxions of the Breaſt, and an obſtinate Cough. The 
ice is drank from three Qunces to ſix, The Ptiſan is taken 
by Glaſsfuls. The Roots and Leaves are uſed in cooling Broths, 
and this Plant cools no otherwiſe than by reſtoring the Motion 
of the Blood, which ſtagnates and heats the Parts wherein its 
Circulation is retarded. Bugloſs Flowers are uſed after the 
if manner of Tea. A Conſerve is made of the Flowers. The 
It Syrup made with the Juice of the Leaves of Buglo/s gives great 
8 Relief to melancholy Perſons : This Juice is „ in the 


ic imple Byzantine Syrup, and the compound one of Meſue. It 
lo enters alſo as an Ingredient in Fernelius's Syrup of Spleenwort, 
5 Martyn's Tournefort. 

A The Conſerve, Syrup, and diſtil'd Water of Bugloſs, are all 
_ tighly extol'd by Faber in his Myrothecium. Etmuller is of 


Opinion, that, from the Leaves or Flowers of Bugloſs, an oph- 
talmic Liquor may be prepared, not inferior to that obtain'd 


ch fom the Flowers of the Blue-bottle, or any other Liquor of 
bY de fame Intention. Foreftus tells us, from Augerius, that Peo- 
ed. je who have uſed a Decoction of Bugloſs for thirty Days, 
- purging off the Superfluities, every ſeventh Day, with Caſſia 
* ometimes alone, and ſometimes with an Addition of the Con- 
11 ſali Hamech, have been cured of the Lues Venerea. The Pul- 
* ww Diabuglofs MHynſichti, in Lemery's Pharmacop. is prepared 
«Stimulants and Abſorbents, the Aurum Potabile of Mynſicht, 
= ad Sugar, mix'd with the Bark of Bugloſs-root. This Pow- 


bl 
Inc. 799. Raii Hiſt, 1. 494. Synop. 3. 227. Merc. Bot. 1. 
E E 8 Tuch ſeu Bora- 


his is a much leſs Plant than the Garden Kind, growing 
I above a Foot high, with a ſmall whitiſh Root, which dies 
fach: The Leaves are long and narrow, but broader, and 
undiſh- pointed at the End, rough and prickly, like Borrage. 
The Stalks are thick, ſucculent, and prickly, cloathed with 
row and ſharp-pointed Leaves, ſet on without Foot-ſtalks. 
Ihe Flowers grow-on the Tops of the Stalks, in Shape like the 
vers of Garden Bugloſs, but leſs, and of a light-blue Co- 
kr; the Seeds are alſo like the Sceds of that. It grows by 
15 and Way- ſides, and among the Corn; and flowers in 


This 1/7/d Bugloſs is but ſeldom uſed, tho' it is ſaid to have 
© lame Virtue with the Garden, but in a lower Degree, and, 
8 of that, may ſerve to ſupply its Place. Miller's Bot. 


Vagus made uſe of this Plant inſtead of Borrage ; and the 
Foltecaries of Antwerp uſe it (according to Lobel) in the room 
F Bugloſs. Martyn's Tournefort. 

The other Species of Bugliſs, taken Notice of by Authors, 


[he Bug fam latifolium ſempervirens, B. Buglaſſum folio 

ems, Hiſpanicum Borrago ſempervirens, or the ever- 

n Barrage. | Lui 2 

This Plant is ſaid to be poſſeſs'd of an aſtringent Quality, 

is ſtronger in the Root than in the Leaves, which, if 

Re Wine, ſtop Fluxes. | 

* laſum radice rubra. 
* Hun Hlueſtre, cauliculis procumbentibus. > 
aum orientale, flore Juteo, T. Cor, The Eaſtern Bu- 

with yellow Flowers. [ha on 

| hum Creticum * perlatum quibuſdam, H. R. 

12 ted Bugloſs from Crete. 87 

wh Jum ag ifolium majus, fore albo, C. B. P. Greater 

ugloſs, with a white Flower. 

in anguſtifolium majus, flore rubro aut variegato, C. 

KEGreater narrow-leaved Bugloſs, with a red or variegated 

Aallſiun foliis gung, C. B. P.  Buglok with ſinuated 


es, 
Jor, 1 


une 


' Oxon, 


Bugloſſum ſyluveftre majus nigrum, C. B. P. Greater wild 
black Bugloſs. 

Bugloſſum Creticum majus, ore caeruleo 2 H. R. P. 
Greater Bugloſs of Candy, with a blue Flower, inclining to a 
purple Colour. 

Bugloſſum Luſitanicum, Echii folio undulato, Inſt. R. H. 
Portugal Bugloſs, with an undulated Viper's Bugloſs- leaf. 

1 Creticum minimum odoratum, flore vario eleganti, 
H. R. Par. The leaſt ſweet-ſcented Candy Bugloſs, with an 
elegant Flower of various Colours, 

Bugloſſum Creticum humifuſum acaulon perenne, Echii 5 
anguſtiſſimo, Tourn. Cor. Perennial Candy Bugloſs, lying 
ſpread upon the Ground, without Stalks, and with a very nar- 
row Viper's Bugloſs-leaf. 

Bugloſſum Samium fruteſcens, foliis roriſmarini obſcure viren- 
tibus, lucide hirſutis, Tourn. Cor. Shrubby Bugloſs from the 
Hand of Samos, with  Roſemary-leaves, of a ſhining dark- 
green Colour, and hairy. 

Bugloſſum orientale erectum, faliis undulatis, flore amane 
cœruleo, Tourn, Cor. Upright Eaſtern Bugloſs, with undu- 
lated Leaves; and a Flower of a beautiful blue Colour, 

Bugloſſum orientale anguſiifolium aitiſſimum, Tourn. Cor. 
The talleſt Eaftern Bugloſs, with narrow Leaves. 

BUGLOSSUS. A kind of Fiſh. The fame with the Sole. 

e SOLEA. | 

BUGONES, geg, pxytras, from Bur; an Ox, and yive- 
ue, to be bred or generated of. An Epithet for Bees, in Uſe 
among the Antients, who ſuppoſed theſe Inſects to be bred of the 
Putrefation of an Ox. Varro de Re Ruſtica, Lib. 2. Cap. 5. 

BUGULA, CONSOLIDA MEDIA, Offic. Bugula, 
MIDDLE CONSOUND, Ger. 500. Emac. 631. Merc. 
Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 17. Raii Hiſt. 1. 575. Synop. 3. 245. 
Mer. Pin. 17. Dill. Cat. Giff. 49. Buxb. 46. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
187, Tourn. Inſt. 208. Elem. Bot. 177. Boerh. Ind. A. 184. 
Rivin. Irr. Mon. Bugula vulgaris ſylvatica cœrulea, Hiſt, 

5 391. Bugula vulgaris, flore ceruleo, Park. Theat. 
525. Bugala Conſolida media pratenſis carulea, C. B. Pin. 
260. Conſolida media, guibuſdam Bugula, J. B. 3. 430. Con ſo- 
lida media, ſymphytum medium, Bugula, Chab. 474. BUGLE. 
Dale. 

Bugle has a ſmall ſtringy Root, ſending forth ſeveral Stalks 
of different Forms; ſome roundiſh, and lying along, and creep- 
ing on the Ground, ſending out fibrous Roots from the Joints ; 
the other, which grow erect, and bear the Flowers, are ſquare, 
beſet with but few Leaves, ſtanding in Pairs oppoſite to one 
another ; the lower on long Foot-ſtalks, the upper on very ſhort 
ones; they are oblong, ſomewhat crenated about the es, 
an Inch and half long, and an Inch broad, of a dull- green 
lour, and oftentimes with a Daſh of Purple: The Stalks are 
eight or nine Inches high, having the Flowers growing at the 
Top, in looſe Spikes, whorle-faſhion, with two ſmall browniſh 
Leaves under each Whorle. They are of a blue Colour, and 
labiated, but have the Galea ſo ſmall, that it is hardly diſcernible. 
When the Flowers are paſt, wy are ſucceeded by ſmall longiſh 
Seeds, in five-pointed Calyces. It grows in Woods and Hedges, 
and flowers in May. 

Bugle is a noted vulnerary Plant, and us'd inwatdly and out- 
wardly for all kind of Bruiſes, Wounds, and Contuſions, as 
likewiſe for Sores and Ulcers, for ſpitting of Blood, and Hz- 
morrhages from any Part. It is alſo aperitive and diuretic, and 

to open Obſtructions of the Kidneys, and provoke Urine, 

iller's Ber. Off. 

This Plant is bitter, deterſive, and 2 a faint- red Colour to 
blue Paper. It is employ'd in vulnerary Potions, Ptiſans, 
and Apozems; the Dyſentery, Fluor Albus, and Diſeaſes of 
the Throat, Ulcers and Thruſhes in the Mouth. The clarify'd 
Juice of Bugle has the ſame Virtues; it is us'd in Plaiſters. 
Camerarius and Dodonæus preſcrib'd it for Obſtructions of the 
Liver. It contains ſome Sal Ammoniac involv'd in Sulphur. 
Martyn s Tourne fort. thus: | 

On account of its abſtergent Qualities, it is accounted an 
excellent Vulnerary, and is very much us'd not only in vul- 
nerary Potions, but alſo in Plaiſters, particularly among the 
French, with whom it is a Proverb, that the Perſon who has 
Bugle and Sanicle has no Occafion for a Surgeon, In conſe- 

uence of its abſtergent Virtue, it is alſo ſaid to be a preſent 
. in ſpreading Aphthæ, and Ulcers of the Mouth: That 
an Ointment made of the Leaves of Bugle, Scabious, and Sanicle, 
bruis'd, boil'd in Lard till they become dry, and then expreſs'd, , 
is excellent for the Cure of all Ulcers, Contuſions, and 
Wounds, we are told by Parkinſon, who recommended the 
Uſe of it to thoſe charitable Ladies, whoſe Compaſſion for their 
Fellow-creatures: prompts them to relieve the Diſorders of the 
Neceſſitous. Kanigs affirms, that, by means of its Bitter- 
neſs, he has known it to heal ſcrophulous Ulcers in the Neck. 
From what has been advanc'd, we may eaſily perceive the Rea- 
ſon why this Plant is faid to be diuretic, and why it is recom- 
mended in Spittings of Blood, Dyſenteries, and the Fluor Al- 
bus; for, when coarſe, tenacious, and viſcid Subſtances are 
10 U a attenuated, 
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attenuated, and Obſtructions remov'd, in order to make way 
for a free Circulation of the Juices, the Emunctories are not 
only open'd, but the ſpaſmodic Contractions, which are the 
immediate Cauſe of the morbid Fluxions, being remov'd, theſe 
Diſorders are cur d. The Herb Bugle is moſt properly us'd in 
Decoctions, or its expreſs'd Juice may be us'd, which is highly 
faponaceous and opening. The diftil'd Water is not poſſeſs d of 
very eminent Medicinal Qualities. 
oterius recommends a Decoction of Bugle, made with 

Mutton-broth, as an 3 Medicine in a Phthifis, 
and internal Ulcers ; ; affirming that it gently relaxes the Belly, 
wonderfully recruits the Liver, and fortifies other Parts. Et- 
muller informs us, that the Italians, in the Spring, cleanſe the 
Root and Leaves of Bugle, and uſe them as a Sallad, which is 
not only grateful to the Palate, but acceptable on another Ac- 
count, which is, that it ſeems calculated to prevent Cachexies. 
The fame Author alſo informs us, that its Juice is an excellent 
Medicine in malignant Ulcers. Rieger. 

The ſeveral Species of Bugle mention'd by Authors, belides 
the preceding, are 


Bugula fiore cineres vel albo, Inſt. 2 H. Bugle with a 


whits or ath-colour'd Flower. 

Bugula Alpina maxima, Inſt. R. H. The greateſt Bugle of 

the Ae } 127 lee, Inſt. R. H. Hairy 
ugula ſylueſtris villoſa, fore cœruleo, 
Wokwdh _ a blue " willy 

Bugula fylveftris villaſa, flore averubente, Inſt. R. HI. 
Hairy Wood-bugle, with a fine red Flower. 

Bigals Hlogſtris villaſa, flore albo, Inſt, R. H. Hairy Wood- 

with a white Flower. 

Bugula Samia verna, boraginis folis, flore inverſo, & cœru- 
les — Tourn. Cor. Samian Spring Bugle, with a Borrage- 
leaf, and an inverted Flower of a yellowiſh- blue Colour. 

Bugula 3 wills a, flore inuerſa f inuerſa cœruleo, alba macula 
natato, Tourn.: Cor Eaſtern Bugle, with an inverted 
blue Flower, ſpo ted with" hate. . 

Bugula — villeſa, fore inverſe candido, cum oris 
prrpareis, Tourn. Cor. Hairy Eaſtern Bugle, with an inverted 
white Flower, edg'd with — 

Bugula orientalis, flore ex violaceo purpuraſcente, Tourn. Cor. 
Eaftern Bugle, with a purpliſh, violet-colour'd Flower. 

- Bugula — lg falle, fore majore intenſe cœruleo, Tourn. 
Cor. Eaſtern Bugle, with a long Leaf, and a larger Flower of 
an intenſe blue Colour. 

- BULAPATHUM, 8a«Tador, from the intenſive Particle 


gr, and Ahab, a Dock. A Species of Dock. See LAPA- 
T HUM. 
- BULBASPHODELUS. An Aſphodel with a bulbous 
Root. See ASPHODELUS. —_ 
- BULBINA, BULBINE. Diminutives from BuLBus, 
which ſee. 
- BULBOCASTANUM, - Offic. J. k 3. 30. Ger. 906. 
Phyr. Brit. 17. Buxb. 47. Raii Hiſt. 1. 440. Synop. 3. 209. 
85. Mor. Umb. 5. - Balbacaftanum majus & minus, 
SMALL, 7 AND GREA EARTH - NUT, Ger. Emac. 
1065. Bulbocaſtanum minus, Mer. Pin. 17. Bulbocaſtanum 


- majus, folio Apii, C. B. Pin. 162. Hift. Oxon. 3 S Io. 


Ind. A. 70. Tourn. Inſt. 307. Elem. Bot. 257. Nucula ter- 
reftris major & minor, Park. Thar. 893- EARTH-NUT, 
IPPER-NUT, PIG-NUT, and HAWK-NUT. Dale. 

This Plant has a Root as big as a large Nutmeg, hard and 
tuberous, of a whitiſh Colour, ſhooting out Fibres from the 


Bottom 8 Sides; the lower Leaves are wing'd, cut into 


ſeveral Diviſions of Leaves, finer and ſmaller than thoſe of 
Meadow-ſaxifrage 3 the Stalk. grows to be more than a Foot 
high, having one Leaf about the Middle, which is as fine and 
ſlender as Fennel, havin ny, Sit like "Fer at every Diviſion of 
the Branches; on the of which grow thin Umbels of 
ſmall white Flowers, ach nch is ſuocecded by two ſmooch 


long Seeds. It grows in 23 gravelly Places, and flowers = 


May. 
The Root, which is us'd, and mated or in. 


is of 2 pleaſant ſweetiſh afte, and is accounted nouriſhing, 


and to be a Provocative to V 7 „ e 
e and bloody 


xine. ler's Bot. Off. 
The Root of this Plant, ＋ Goget7 e 


Re aging Food, but is ſubjec to p roduce Crudities and 
88 latulences,- in conſequence of its 


concoAtd; It is alſo emollient, and inſpiſſates the Juices; for 


| which Nenn the Uſe of it is often recommended to thoſe 


whoſe Fluids are too thin, and to ſuch as are phthiſical, con- 
ſumptive, and extenuated, Alexander Trallianus,' L. 7. C. 2. 
IM that the Bulbocaſtanum, or Earth nut, is of great 


Service, prepr' in the Food of thoſe who are afflicted with a 
| Spitting of 


- 'Banhine, from Trugus, tells us, that the 
exeorticated Root of the Earth- nut, doll: d in Fleſh+broth, - 


with a little Pepper is a Food which is not only ſweet 
but alſo proves a Stimulus to Venery D — 


of chis Pla + are {aid to be poſſeſi d of dau Win! 


— Difficulty 


BUL 


Miller enumerates ſix Species of the Bulbeca 


BULBOCODIUM 9. vr J. B. Bul 45 N. g 
ophr. Codianum vel Codiaminum fore codii, i. e. Ca « p 

ſn. Hor. Bulbus fylveftris d Cediaminum, Get, fl, Wil © 
Narciſſus luteus ſyloeftris, Bod. Pſeuds-narciſus, One, , il * 
Anglicus, Ger. 11 5 Emac. 11 3 1% de I Angli / 6 
vulg * * Parad. 100. Narciſſus luteus, Merc, By cus - 

rit. 7 eu Pſeudo-narcifſus 

Me er. Fin. 83 Narciſſus þ e palli 2 ah law D hy 
Pin. 52, Rad Hit. 2. 1131. Synop. 3. 371. Dil. Cat, Giff N 
40. Tourn. Inft. 356. Bulbocodium, 2. 2. WILD 4 
DAF FO DIL. Lemery. Dale. _ — 

Bulbocodium is a Species of wild Narciſſus, about half a Foot — 
high, with long ftrait Leaves, bearing on the Top of its Sal 8 Ai 
beautiful, ztalous, bell-ſhap'd, pale F lower, i ina yellow, Con 
gold- colour d, ing Calyx, you or is incloſed in a memibra. with 


naceous Sheath, and { | non. with fix ted ; 
The Flower is ſucceeded by a round 8 * — 
nences 3 and its Inſide divided into three Capſules, whichcon. 8 
tain black, and almoſt round, Seeds. The Root i is bulbous, 1 
and viſcid to the Taſte and Touch, with = kind of Sweets, Wl i 
mix'd with a little Acrimony. =” Sides of Fields, fed 
in Meadows and moiſt Places, in Woods and Gardens, Th 
The Root is purgative and aperitive, and evacuates viſcid or Her 
Phlegm. The Doſe is two Drams in an Infuſion. Lemery dn ſtor 


Drogues. Taſte 
It has the ſame Virtues as the Narciflus, or common pale Dane 
Daffodil. Dale. Fring 


The Root is emetic, and hurtful to the Nerves ; but, out- b 
wardly, is ſaid to be good for Ambuſtions, Wounds, and Her. Wi: Mu 
nias. Cluſius aſſures us, that the Root of every "Species of b mam 
Narcifſus excites Vomiting, as he has often experienc'd ; and Mears 
Lobel ſays, that the Peaſants uſe to vomit themſelves with the 7 
—_ 0 Bulbocodium. M. Herman ſays, the bruis'd Leaves d h 

ood for an Eryſipelas. Naii Hift. Plant. uu of 

5 LBONAC ; "Offic. Phyt. Brit. 18. Bulbonac m- e But 
nuum, filiqua — Rupp. Flo r. Jen. 70. Bulbonac vul- r 1 
gatiſſimt, viola lunaris, "viola ale, Phyt. Brit. 129. il Dias 
lunaris ſive Bulbonach, Ger. 377. Emac. 464. Park. Theat, ini, by 
1366. Viola lunaris vulgaris, juſd. Parad. 265. Viols li- 
naria major, filiqua rotunda, C. B. Pin. 203. Raii Hiſt. 1. 78). 
Lunaria major, filigua retundiere, J. B. 2. 88r. Tourn. 
218. Elem. Bot. 187. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 5. | Leucoium las- 
tum, ſeu Lunarium tifolium majus annuum, filigua rotundy 
ore violaces ſeu ſubceerules, Hiſt. "Oxon. 2. 245. Herm. Ca 
368. SA or HONESTY. Dale. 

The Stalk of it grows to the Height of a Cubit and a hal; 
or more, and fometimes to the "TI hickneſs of the little Fings, 
of an azure or dark-red Colour, and hairy. The Leaves ws 
like the Nettle, but ſometimes twice or thrice as large, ui, 
ſerrated, ſituated ſometimes oppoſite, and ſometimes lingl 
where the Branches divide, and taſting like Pot-herbs. The 
Branches, and the Summit of the Stalk, are laden with 
Flowers, * diſpoſed almoſt in the fame Order as in the Cabbage 
of 4 purpliſh or carnation. Colour, of the Size of thoſe of the 
common Cabbage, and lefs than-thoſe of the Leucoium, but 
like them in other reſpects, of a faint Smell, with a whitil 
and remarkable Unguis on the Inſide. Four preeniſh Stamina 
with yellow or pale Apices, but juſt emerge out of the Calyx 
which is of an oblong Form, red, and compoſed of two large 
and two ſmaller Leaves, being like the Calyx of the Leucniun 
The Pods are wide, roundiſh, flat, bivalv'd, a filver-colour' 
Rim paſſing between the exterior Lamin on both Sides. Tt 
ſhoot forth a Filament at the upper End, and contain a doubl 
Row of flat orbicular Seeds. The Root is ſtrumous, or £ 
dulous, whence it takes its Name, Bulbonach. The- Seed 
of a dark Red, and very large for the Kind, and of a very an 
Taſte, mix d with ſome Bitterneſs, It keeps i its Leaves dur 
Winter. The ſecond Year of its Planting, the Stalk di 
— falls to the Ground, and, when the Seed is ripe, perube 

rn, 09m plentifully in ſeveral Parts of Germany and Hinge!) 

ngland it is cultivated in Gardens, 

It is 1 a hot, bitter, and acrimonious Taſte, eſp 
Seeds, tho the Roots are eaten in Sallads. It abe 
moderately heats, and provokes Urine, like the Rapunct 
The. Powder of the bittereſt Seed is given, in a av 8 
propriated to the Diſtemper, for the Epilepſy. 4 
geon of Stoit aer land; with the- bruls'd Leaves of 'he 
nial Lunaria, or Bulbonach, and Saniele, Rats N. rd a vulne 
91 no contemptible Virtue. Lang 

The Bulbus- Kage being — eaten, is known 
every Body. The reddiih Sort, which is brought from 
is agreeable to the Stomach and Belly ; but the bitter and fe 
laceous Kind is more ſriendly to the Sach, and helps Ce 


coction. 
The Bubi are all acrimonious and heating, dee 


W RY a Roughneſs on the Teas 11 


BUL 
and increaſing the Fleſh, but they generate Infla- 


are eftetual, in Cataplaſms, for Luxations, 
or other ſuch Weapons, d in the 


ye 
aa. They 
Contuſions, Darts, 


Fleſh, and for Pains of the Joints. They are alſo in a 
Gmerene, and for the Gout, either alone, or mix'd with 
A Cataplaſm of Bulbi, with Honey and pounded 


is ſucceſsfully apply d to the cedematous Tumors of 


| qdropical Perſons, and to the Bite of a Dog. They reſtrain 
| cyeating; and mitigate the Pain of the Stomach. Mix'd with 
a waſted Nitre, they abſterge the Scurf and Acbores of the Head. 
) Alone, or mix'd with Egg-ſhells, they take off the Marks of 
Flows, or Spots (ters) in the Face; and, with Honey or 
| Vinegar; they clear the ſame Part of Freckles. Mix'd with 
a Penta, they heal Fraftures (Gauer a) about the Ears, and 
, Contuſions of the Nails. Roaſted in hot Cinders, and apply'd, 
„n the Aſhes of the calcin'd Heads of Mænæ, (the Cackare] 
* Fiſh, Dale) they remove a Ficus. Burnt, and mix'd with 
= {lymium, it clears the Skin of Sun-burning, and black Cica- 
n- ners, if rubb'd on the Parts expoſed to the Sun. Boil'd in 
us, Vinegar, and eaten, they are effectual in Ruptures. It is ad- 
b, tiſeable to abſtain from a plentiful Uſe of them, becauſe they 
d, ft the nervous Syſtem. - Dioſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 200. 
4s, There is a Plant of the bulbous Kind, which, as Alpagus, 
in his Lexicon, obſerves, is call'd, by the Arabians, Arzi Alnil, 
ſcid o {rs Arni. What it is, he explains from ſome Arabian Ex- 
des politors, who ſay it is a Bulb- of the Onion-kind, of a ſweet 
Taſte, grows in the Mountains, and is call'd, by the People of 
pale Domaſens, Arzi Alml, or Haſmil ; and that it is eaten in the 
ring, on account of its Sweetneſs. Alpagus adds, That this 
out- Bulb was of the Shape and Size of the Pear commonly call'd 
Jer- We Muſcade!, and was ſurrounded with a fine hairy Tegument, 
s of manner of a Net, from which proceeded many long and fine 
and iWle:ves ; that it grows on Mountains, and was call'd by the 
| the n Naturaliſts Bulbus. This is the Bulbus which Aviſena 
eaves ed by that Name, and ſays is the ſame as the Bulbus eſcu- 
Intus of the Greeks, and that it is of the Shape and Size of 
„-e Bulb of the Narciſſus, has a Leaf like a Leek, and a Flower 
- oul- e a Violet. Ex a a — N 
Vida Diaſcorides has given no Deſcription of the Bulbus eſculentus, 
"heat, , by that means, has put all-our Botaniſts to the Trouble of 


arching it out, and they have not yet found it. Aviſena 
eit for what we have ſaid above; tho? he ſhews, at the ſame 
Ine, that the Matter is no Jeſs doubtful among the Arabians. 
ane, he ſays, think it to be the Azzir, which is a kind of 
on, which has the ſame Virtues, he tells us, as another 
non call'd-Baſſal Alfar, that is, the Mouſe-onion, Others, 
ſays, take it for the Cepe Althalcarr ; for fo Alpagus, in his 
xicon, reads the Words, and expounds them of a ſmall ob- 
ts Species of Onion, which the Yenetians commonly call 
agua, and is the Cepa Aſcalonica of the Antients. 

ance there are ſo many Species of Bulbs, it is no wonder 
wt the Arabian are not certain on which to fix for the go 
Nx, ( Bulbus eſculentus, of the Greeks, Avi ſena takes 
wabove, and calls it alſo Baſal Macul. Baſal'isa Name com- 
n to all the cepaceous Kinds, from the-Hebrew a, which 
pites an Onion. Serapio takes the Baſal Axzir for the Bul- 
, nd quotes the Place of Dioſcorides, concerning the Bulbus, 
er that Head, which he expounds by an Onion without 
bt, But the Arabian Interpreters, whoſe Opinion is given 
by Hþagus, have confounded. the Bulb of the Egyptian Lotos, 
Nrmphaa of Nile, which was call'd Arz Emil, or Hafnil, 
A that eatable Bulb, which was call'd by the radians abſo- 


Bulbys. G6 ; 
two Sorts of the „ TR ; 


* 


hiaſcorides ſeems to make 
d ſweet, and the other bitter, and ſavouring 
in, or Squilla. Aviſena, in his Chapter of the Bulbus eſcu- 


«I, 


et, Which is red, is good for the Stomach, but the-bitter 
As better, Pliny tells us, that the Bulbi differ in Bigneſs, 
a, and Sweetneſs. Some Sorts- are eaten raw, which, 


rica Cher ſone ſus. Next in Goodneſs, of the ſame kind, 


are, muſt be ſweet. Die ſcorides makes the African 
ted and ſweet; on the contrary,” Herut des Taren- 
2 mn Athenæus, ſays they were white and bitter. 
e Contradictions ; yet Bioſcorides mentions Heraclitles 
Mm 25 one of his Authors. The antient Gre#ks highly 
wend the Bulbus of Megara. Throphraftur\writes, that 


5 10 ſome Places, are ſo ſweet, that they are eaten raw, 
the Taxrica Cher ſoeſus. At preſent we art ignorant of 


dar eee of the Antients, as well of the ſwweet as 


er Kind;; nor have our Botaniſts obſerv'd, that Di - 
makes two Sorts of- Bulbs, beſides the Bulbus wimitoridds, 
we the ſweet and red, brought out of Africa, and the 
in bitter Sort, which were known to every body. 

de was alſo a ſweet Bulbine, which Theophruſtus does not 
; Mig: the engel, (Bulb; ) but che gfgdαν Balbo dun). 
adeed, the Boa Gn is ſo call'd; from its Bimilitude 40 


the Sea- 


towards the End, quotes the Words of \Droſcorides, and, 
ike manner, makes two Kinds, the ſweet, and the bitter; 


tat Reaſon, muſt be fweet; theſe grow, he ſays, in the 
the African, and, after them, the Apilian.” The African, - 


the gag Thus we meet with zag auivy, fancBoeirn, (Cars 
damine, \/ Helleborine) and the like. Heraclides Tarentinus, 
before quoted in Athenæus, ſays that What we call the Bul- 
Bine is of better Juice than the Bulbus, but not ſo agreeable to 
the Stomach, becauſe it had ſomewhat of a pinguious Sweet- 
neſs, Perhaps this Bulbine was the ſweet Bulbus of Dioſcorides, 
which, he ſays, was leſs agreeable to the Stomach than the 
bitter Sort. | | | 
Pliny, Lib. 20. Cap. g. writes, that the Greeks call'd by 
the Name of Bulbine an Herb which had the Leaves of a Leek, 
and a red Bulb. On the contrary, Matron, in Athenzus, 
makes it have a Bulb whiter than Snow; and Theophraſtus 
reckons the Bulbine among thoſe bulbaceous Plants which were 
white, and not inclos'd within ſeveral Coats; ſuch, he ſays, 
grew in the Taurica Cherſoneſus, | Ds 
They who take the Cepa 4ſcalmmica for the Bulbus of the 
Antients, are utterly in the wrong. The Antients plainly 
diſtinguiſh between what was properly call'd ggg, and every 
thing of the cepaceous Kind; and Theophraſtus even reckons 
among the Bang ſome things which were different from the 
B2>ot, properly ſo call'd. He calls them Bulbodea, from the 
Similitude, becauſe they had a round Root like the Bulbus, 
tho* not inclos'd in Scales or Coats. The Bulbus, therefore, 
conſiſts of ſeveral Coats, one within another. In another Place 
he ſays, of the Root of the Narciſſus, that it was much like the 
Bulbus, Taiv s AxTagod\ns, but not conſiſting of Scales or 
© Coats. The Arabians knew no more of the Bulbus than 
the Moderns, as appears from the Chapter of Avi/ena on the 
Bulbus eſculentus; and they retain'd the Greet Term gn, 
becauſe they knew not how to 2575 a Name to a thing of which 


_ were wholly ignorant. Salmaſius de Homonym. Hyl. Iatr. 
ap. 114. | | | 
Paulus Ægineta, L. 1. C. 76. informs us, that the Bulbs 


6 are of an aſtringent abſtergent Quality, and procure an Ap- 
<« petite ; that they ſtrengthen the Stomach, and promote the 
&« Expecoration of viſcid Humours ; that, when twice boil'd, 
„they become more nouriſhing, but loſe their emollient Qua- 
„ lity, ſince, by that means, their Bitterneſs is deſtroy'd ; 
that they increaſe the Quantity of the ſeminal Fluid, and, 
& conſequently, prove a Stimulus to Venery, if us'd in large 
&« Quantities ; that they'excite Tnflations and Gripes; but that, 
6 if eaten with Oil, Garum, and Vinegar, they are very 
C grateful to the Palate, eaſily digeſted by the Stomach, ceaſe 
6 to prove flatulent, and nouriſh very much.“ 
Matthiolus informs us, that Galen accounted the - Bulbus 
eſculentus cold; and thought that it render'd.the Juices viſcid, 
was with Difficulty concocted, produc'd Flatulences, and 
prov'd a Stimulus to Venery ; but that, when it was apply'd by 
way of Ointment, it cleanſed and agglutinated, in conſequence 
of its Bitterneſs, and aſtringent Qualities. Celſus, L. 2. C. 18. 
reckons all the Bulbi among the Pot-herbs valent iſſimi generis, 
by which, in all Probability, he means ſuch as afford a great 
deal of Nouriſhment; and, in the twenty- third Chapter of the 
ſame Book, he aſſerts that they generate a thick Phlegm. 
'Tis no difficult Taſk to aſſign a Keaſon for the Bulli being 
thought of hard Digeſtion, and calculated to inſpiſſate the Hu- 
mours, ſince they themſelves abound with a tough and viſcid 
Juice. That they were us'd by the Antients in Food, as a 
Stimulus to Venery, is a Circumſtance not to be doubted. 
Accordingly Martial, in the ſeventy- fifth Epigram of his 
third Book, gives them the Epithet Salaces, in conſequence of 
the Effects they produc'd in the Conſtitution; and, in the 
thirty- fourth Epigram of the fame Book, he gives the following 
Advice : 1 IP 
Cum fit anus conjux, & ſint tibi mortua membra, 
; il aliud bulbis quam ſatur eſſe potes. 


And Ovid, when preſcribing for the Cure of Love, be emi- 
merates ſuch things as are to be abſtain'd from, he ſings thus: 
Duaunius an Litgci bulbus tibi miſſus ab orig, | 


An vemat Megaris, noxius omms erit. 


- | BuLBvus'| vomitTorIUs, Offic. Muſcari Clupi, ASH- 
COLOUR'D GRAPE-FLOWER, Ger. 105. Emac, 120. 
Muſcari obſoletiore flore, Tourn. Init. 348. Muſtari majus, 
.obſolety flare, Elem. Bot. 288. Meuſcari N . fore ex pur- 
pur vifente, Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 114. Hacimbus racemoſus 
, moſchatns,. C. B. Pin. 43. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1162. Hyaciuthus 
-ractmoſus ſeu hutryeides major, ſeu Muſcari majus, abſalrto albo 
fore, Hiſt, Oxon. 2. 372. Hyacinthus botryoides major. ma ſcha- 


tus, fue Mn ore cinerices, Park. Parad. 112. Hyacin- 
thus adorati „idtus 'Tibcadi & Muſcuri, J. B. 2. 578. 


- Hyacint has odoratiſfimus, Dipcadi & "Muſcari didtus, Chab. 
„ MUSK-GRAPE-FLOWER.-: Dale. 
Bulbus called vomitorius has a Leaf as flexible as Lea- 
ther, and much longer than thoſe of the Brabus eſculentus 3 
its Root indeed is like the Root of that Bulbus, but coverid 
Wich a black Rind. ( dis een 40/9 een | 


bu 


This 


0 


Ca 


BUN 


This Root eaten alone, or a Decoction thereof drank, is a 
Remedy for Deſects of the Bladder, and provokes Vomiting. 
Dio ſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 201. 

It produces five or ſix oblong Leaves, which ſpread them- 
ſelves on the Ground in a diſorderly manner, and are oblique- 
ly infleted, chanelled, and ſufficiently ſubſtantial and juicy, 
being very like the Leaves of the larger tufted Hyacinth, and 
ſhewing their fine Stamina, even when they are broken, but 
not ſo abundantly as the Leaves of the Hyacintbus Eriophorus, 
which, when firſt they bud, turn pars or whitiſh, ſome- 
times become of a very beautiful Red. From the midſt of the 
Leaves in the Spring-time ſhoots up a pretty thick, round, and 
naked Stalk, very weak in proportion to its Thickneſs, and 
ſurrounded with Cluſters of Flowers, from the Middle almoſt 
to the Top. Theſe Flowers pretty well reſemble a ſmall 
Drinking-cup, and are at firſt purpliſh or green, afterwards of 
a Purple inclining to Green, or of a whitiſh „ ſome- 
times of a ſort of Sea- green Colour; ſometimes are black 


in the Beginning, or of a deep Purple, and afterwards turn 


pale or iſh ; or are pale at firft, and grow yellow 
— and, 3 begin to wither, . black, or 
dark-colour'd; and this kind are more bluntly mucronated than 
others. Sometimes, when they begin to wither, they emit a 
moft grateful Odour, almoſt like that of Muſk or Spices. 
There are ſome found of a Snow-white Colour, and of a moſt 
lively Red, but I had never the Fortune to meet with any 
ſuch. They are all ſucceeded by very large, triangular, and 
as it were pinnated Heads, containing black round Seed, of 
the Size of the Orobus. The Root is large, whitiſh, peren- 
nial, and compoſed of many Coats like the Onion, and 
wort with _ thick Fibres, which proceed from its 
ſe, and are perennial, not withering and periſhing eve 

Year, like the Fibres of the Hyacinths, Narcifſuſes, Tulips, 
Lilies, and many other bulbous Plants. The Flowers being 
to unfold from the Baſe, as in other Plants of the bulbous 
kind, which bear their Flowers in Spikes or Cluſters. 8. 
It grows in the Gardens about Conftantineple plentifully, 
and beyond the Beſporus in Aſa, from whence according to 
2 it was originally imported into Europe. Raii Fra 


It flowers in the Month of April, and its Root is only in 
Uſe. When chew'd, or drank by way of Decoction, it cures 
Diforders of the Bladder. 

See BULBUs, in the Explication of Botanical Terms in 
Bor any. 

BULEUMA, psacvuae. The ſame as Conſilium, which ſee. 

- BULIMIA, BULIMIASIE, BULIMUS. The fame as 
Bou Limos, which ſee. 4 

BULITHOS, 8A, from 886, an Ox, and Aides, a Stone. 
A Stone often found not only in the Gall-bladder, but alſo 
in the Kidneys and Bladder of an Ox; fo that Ariftotle ſeems 
to be miſtaken, $2. 10. Prob. 42. where he labours to give a 
Reaſon, why Man only is afflicted with the Stone. Caftel- 
lus. See Bos. 

BULLA, Topgixvs, A Bubble. It is generated, accordin 


to Galen, Com. in Lib. 7. Aph. 34. ** by a Flatus includ 


« within a humid Subſtance.” is happens moſt frequently 
when this Humid has ſomething of Tenacity, which renders 
the Bubble more ſtable, and leſs liable to Diflolution. Tlowgt- 
avys (Bubbles) in He/ychius are 

a bdÞous, d gvonue)a Sx], - Tumors generated in 
«© the Water, or flatulent Swellings of the Water. In Hip- 
pocrates, Lib. 7. Aph. 34. ,t ö ini rr v νjð tgivey) a; 
Touponuyts, vegellind an,, x; pare dpporin! leech! 
«© Bubbles ariſing in the Urine indicate Nephritic Diſorders, 
«© and a long Diſeaſe. Wc 


Fac. Lib. 6. & ? 


ify Gold and Silver Veſſels, as they hoe ee . 
and ing, that is, with a glittering Brightneſs. Caſtel- 


BUMELIA, prpraic, from 8, a Particle adding Great- 

neſs, and ela, an Aſh. A Species of Aſh. | See FrAxi1- 

mus. Blancard. ; | CT 2 
BUNA. See Corres. * 


- BUNIAS, Napus' dulcis, Offic. Napur, J. B. 2. $42. 
| Chab. 272. Raii Hilt 3. $01. Park. Parad. £09 Nayar fo 
' tiva, C. B. Pin. 95. Hift. Oxon. 2. 114. lor. Jen. 


upp. F 
65. Buxb. 231. Bunias, Ger. 185. Emac. 32 NA- 
VEW-GE LE. Dale. ; 

The boiled Root of the Bunias generates Inflations, and 
«affords but little Nouriſhment. The Seed drank prevents the 
ill Effects of Poiſons, for which Purpoſe it is mixed in Anti- 
2 The Root is preſerv'd as a Pickle, Dioſcorides, Lib. 
1 . * . - | 7 ; 5 
— Here EP 
4 z are long a , ly cut in, and in Shape like 
@ Turnep-leaf, but leſe, and very little hairy. The Stalks 


— 


round at the Ends. The Stalks are ſmooth, and beſet wi 


ther the Seeds of the Napus dulcis, or thoſe of the Najw 


- Andromachus the elder, alſo, orders the Seeds of the M 


nded div 76 d. | 


by putting two Drams of Bunium into two Quarts of M 


| ing it off. 
Bulle is uſed to ſignify Puſtules ariſing in the Eye, or Ie is good in Diſorders of the Stomach, and relieves fu 


' proceeding from Combuftions in any Part. Galen. de Simp. are fatigu'd with Riding or Fencing. Diaſcoridu, 


. m_—_ FI 8 | 
. BULLIMENTA. A Word uſed by ſome Chymiſts to NIUM, 81.0, Wild Parſley. See AP1UM- | 


cotule folio, C. B. 134. Raii Hiſt, 1. 341. Ba 


folio, Park. 1371. Bipbthalmum peregri 
b 2 1. | — verum, Ger. — Emac. 76 


Oxon. 3. 16. Cbryſantbemum cotulæ folio, Her. 
terum, cotule latiors folio, P. Al. Cotula flore 19/7 
Elem. Bot. 

Fennel, and yellow Flowers, larger than thoſe of tbe | 


and reſembling an Eye, whence it took its Name. 
in Fields, and about Cities ang Towns. | 


BUP 


w to be two or three Foot high, beſet with ſmaller Les 
| as well as the Stalk, and little or nothing jayy,, Y 
pecially thoſe which grow higher upon the Branches, yhicy, .-- 
round and broad at Bottom, and encompaſs the Stalk Foy" 
in a narrow Point of a bluiſh-green Colour, lo 
man on the Tops of the Stalks, made of & 
icht yellow Leaves, and are ſucceeded by long cling; 

Pods, containing ſmall round black Seed ; the Root is whit 
longer and ſlenderer than a Turnep, but much like it in Taſte. 
It is ſown in Gardens, and flowers in April; the Root is my 
in Food, and the Seed in Phyſic. 1 " 

The Seed is commended by the Antients as good apgainſ 
all kinds of Poiſons, and the Bites of venomous Creatures, fn 
provoke Urine, and the Menſes. Matthiolus extols it 282 
all kinds of infectious Diſtempers, to expel Malignity, ane 
chear the Heart, as alſo to drive out the Small-pox an. 
Meaſles. It is an Ingredient in the Theriaca Audramach 
Miller's Bot. Off. 

Theſe Seeds are ſaid to be heating, drying, abſterging, ape 
ritive, and digeſtive ; and to be Enemies to Venery, Uh 
Narus SYLvEsTRIs, Offic. C. B. Pin. 95, Rai Hi 0 
1. 802. Synop. $ 295. J. B. 2. 843. Chab. 272, Hi 
Oxon. 2. 114. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 65. Dill. Cat. Gif. FP El 
Buxb. 232. Napus, Bunias, Merc. Bot. 1. 52. Phyt, I. 
79. Bunias ſylveftris Lobelio, Ger. 181. Emac. 23;, 1 /" 


Napus ſylvefiris, Park. Theat. 865, Mer, wy 
_—_ e, ar t. 865, Mer, Pin. at 


It grows amongſt Corn, and on the Sides of Ditcha WW" 
flowers in Summer. The Seed is in Uſe. It agrees with t 
former in Virtues, but is ſomewhat more acrid. Dale. T 
This is a much leſs Plant than the Garden Navey, harit 
a long, flender, whitiſh, fticky Root, full of Fibres at t 
Bottom ; the lower Leaves are leſs, and much jagged, a 


the like ſmaller Leaves; the Flowers and Seed are much ali 
Miller's Bot. Off 
 PsEUD0-BUNIUM, Offic. Napus fylveſtris Cretica, 
= Pin. 95. Park. Theat. 865. CANDY WILD N. 
EW, | 
The Herb is only in Uſe, and is found in the Iſland 
Crete. According to * it cures Gripes, Strangur 
and Pains of the Sides. It alſo diſcuſſes ſcrophulous Tum 
if mix'd with Salt and Wine, and apply'd to them by way 
Ointment. | 
Tis a Controverſy hotly agitated among the Literati, » 


ore ought to be uſed in the Compoſition of the /; 
reacle. The Seeds of the former are for this Purpoſe 1 
in our Shops. In this they) imitate the Greeks; for Di 
makes not the leaſt mention of any of the Napus Gl 


dulcit; and Matthiolus, in the fifth Book of his Epitia 
Balthaſerus, affirms, that the Seeds of the Napus dui 
Poiſon more powerfully than thoſe of the Napus jv 
Andromachus the younger, when enumerating the ſeveral 
ples which enter the Compoſition of the Theriaca, cum 
the Seeds of the Napus Hylvęſtris, as being more acrid, a 
Conſequence more efficacious in promoting the Intention 
the Medicine. But Galen, in his firſt Book de Antidetts, 
fers from both theſe Opinions, and recommends the veec 
the toes as moſt proper for compoling the 16 
cd. de. 

BUNITES Vinum, guns 3ivos, Wine of Bunium, in 


and letting it ſtand for a Quarter of a Year, and then ® 


BUPEINA, þv7wve, from gu the augmentative 
and rj, to hunger. The ſame as BouLIiM0s, 
BUPHAGOS, þipeys. The Name of an And 
Marcellus E mpiricus, Cap. 29. againſt the Colic. |  , | 
- BUPHTHALMUM, Offic. Chab. 364. BW 


prregrinum, Alp. Exot. 221. Bupbibalmum alteruh 


num Alpin, 


ha tenui ſolium, folio Millefolii fere, J. B. 3. 05 


Chryſanthemum folis cotule, Flor. 2. 46, Chryſon"n 


Journ. Inſt. 495. Ox - YE. 1 
lum: by ſome called Cachlan, ſende l, 
mewhat flender Stalks, with Leaves like 


[ 7 


der, and 


B UP 
The bruiſed Flowers with Cerate difcuſs cedematous Tu- 
mors and Hardneſſes. They ſay, that Buphthalmum, drank 
iter coming out of the Bath, reſtores, after ſome time uſing 
i. a good Complexion to thoſe who are diſcolour'd with the 
Now Jaundice. Dioſcorides, Lib. 3. Cap. 156. Þ 

! Ox-eye is a Plant which has a great many ſhrubby Branches, 
qhereon grow fine winged Leayes, like Yarrow, but ſhorter, 
tiffer, and ſomewhat white and hoary : Each Stalk is termi- 
nated by one pretty large corymbiferous Flower, of a deep 
elow Colour like a Margo, but that the middle Thrum is 
her in proportion, the Petala are much ſhorter and 
£:mer. The Root is ſmall and fibrous. It grows wild in ſome 
F Parts of the North of England, and flowers in June or July. 
and [tis ſeldom or never uſed : But that which is called the Ox- 

and ehe in the Shops, is the Bellis major. Miller's Bot. Of. 
a: pere is another Sort of Buphthalmum thus diſtinguiſh'd. 
BurHTHALMUM GERMANIcum, Offic. Buphthalmum 


ape vulgare, Raii Hiſt. 1. 341. Synop. 3. 18, Ger. Emac. 


"47: Buphthalmum tanaceti minoris folio, C. B. Pin. 134. 
Hil Chomel. 2. 692. Boerh. Ind. A. 106. Tourn. Inſt. 49. 
Hi Elem. Bot. 396. 1 ur Flor. Jen. 136. Dill. Car. Gf. 
159. Buxb. 47- Buphthalmum Matthioli frve vulgare, mille- 
. Br fal faliis, Park. Theat. 1370. Chamemelum Chryſan- 
themum quorundam. J. B. F 122. Chamemelum Ch 3 22 
u. 1 mm quorundam : Buphthalmum multis, Chab. 363. C 
thmum perenne, brevioribus & incanis folits tanaceti inſtar 
oy ditis, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 20. COMMON OX-EYE. - 
ith ü This Herb is ſaid to be aperitive, vulnerary, and to be good 
| for a Jaundice 3 but it is ſeldom met with in our Shops. 
Miller takes Notice of five Species of this Plant. 
BUPLEUROIDES, g. ins, from Biracupor, Bupleu- 
nn, and & Jes, a Form or Shape, that is, a Plant much of 
the Figure of the Bupleuron. It is thus deſcribed. Ko 
The Leaves grow together by Twos and Threes in the 
fame Place. The End of the Foot-ſtalk bears an oblong 
Oury, the Apex of which is crown'd with a naked, herba- 
ceous, pentapetalous Flower, the Petals being rolled up, in- 
toling five Stamina. The Ovary has a Tube cleft in two, 
the Apices of which are backwards, and rough. When ripe, 
i paſſes into two longiſh Seeds; the Flowers are diſpoſed in 
the Form of an Umbel or Umbrella. It is an Evergreen. 
Miller's Dit. | 
I find no Medicinal Virtues aſcrib'd to it. 


1 Side, becauſe it is ſaid to cauſe a Crepitation of the Side of 
n Ox, but more probably, becauſe it affords the Ox a Bed: 
Or it may be ſuppoſed to be ſo called, becauſe the Leaves 
kx ſome Neſemblance to the Ribs of an Ox; or of Þz, great, 
nd need, Side, as the large Rib. Miller's Dict. 
* Plant uſually underſtood by this Name is thus diſtin- 
wiſhed, a 
durlEUuRUn, Offic. Ind. Med. 23, Bupleurum && 
Wrtundo, ſrue vulgatiſſimum, C. B. Pin. 278. Rupp: Flor. 
ja. 226, Raii Hiſt. 1. 473. Tourn. Inſt. 309 Bupleurum 
Fle up 


| 1. 7 -/fifolium herbariorum, Elem. Bot. 259. leurum an- 
. 8 Buxb. 47. Bupleurum perenne anguſtifolium, Mor. 
tente nd. 26. Bupleurum perenne, longis & anguſtis foliis incurvis, 
mae uſt, Oxon. 3. 300. Auricula leporis umbella lutea, J. B. 3. 
1 e Cha. 409. HARES. EAR. 


t grows in hilly Places; flowers in July and Auguſt. The 
leb is in Uſe. It is accounted a good Drier, Aperitive, and 
bcutient ; it expels Urine and Sweat, and mundifies Wounds. 
g. Theat. Dale. | 
Is under Leaves are ſometimes oval, and much larger than 
© others : Both they and the Root are well drawn in Tragus's 
pre, This Plant is very well deſcribed in Cordus, who 
it Hy/ophyllon, and makes uſe of Tragus's Figure. The 
ures of other Authors repreſent only the Leaves which ac- 
pany the Stalk of this Bupleurum, and reſemble thoſe of 
graſs : Which is the Reaſon, that they very well expreſs 
her Plant alſo of the ſame Family, which grows in Pro- 
be and Languedoc, but is annual. M. Magnol has named 
Bupleuron annuum anguſtifolium Bot. Menſp. He obſerves, 
Enis the Auricula Leports Monſpelienſium, Plantaginis mi- 
i folio, Geſn. Dodoneus's Figure repreſents it not amiſs. 
C. Bauhine has confounded Geſner's Plant with that of which 
Rue peaking. Martyn's Tournefort. | 
RES TIS, Offic, Aldrov. de Inſet. 487. Jonſ. de In- 
f 65 3.5 Inſect. 141. Charlt. Exer. 48. THE BURN- 
« Dale. 2 abs alt; 
by Bupreſtes, which are a kind of Cantharides, are cured 
le like Cantharides, and ſo are the Eruce of Pine-trees. 
bes laſt muſt be roaſted a little while in a Sieve hung 
36 bot Aſhes, before they are repoſited. f | 
ere all, in common, of a ſeptic, exulcerating, and 
10 Quality; for which Reaſon they are mix'd up with 
"nes adapted to the Cure of a Carcinoma, Lepra, and 
punt Lichen. Mix'd in emollient Peſſaries, they provoke 
enſes. Some affirm, that Cantharides mix d with An- 


4 Fe the Dropſy, becauſe they provoke Urine ; and 


Man- 


BUPLEURON, BsTaevpov, from gas, an Ox, and racupey, - 


BUR 
| others have written, that their Wings and Legs taken inter- 
nally are an Antidote. Diaſcorides, Lib. 2. Cap. 66. 
_ Bupreſtrs, . is deriv'd from the intenſive Parti- 
cle b, and ensne, a Burner, from H, to burn, becauſe 
it is an Inſect of a very inflammatory Quality; or, as ſome 
will have it, from ge, an Ox, and the aforeſaid Word; for if 
an Ox, they ſay, ſwallow this Inſect, he dies of an Inflam- 
mation and Tumor of the Abdomen. Caftellus. Blancard. 
Pliny, Lib. 30. Cap. 4. ſays, lt is rarely found in Italy, 
* and is like a long-legged Beetle, and is moſt pernicious to 
% Black Cattle, who devour it among the Graſs, whence 
<« it takes its Name; for it fo affects their Gall, as to cauſe 
© an Inflammation and Rupture of the Bladder.” And the ſame 
Author, Lib. 22. Cap. 22. ſays, „that the Greeks by a 
„ ſtrange Inconſiſtency commend it in Food, and preſcribe 
*© Remedies.apainſt it as a Poiſon, which its very Name ſheu s 
it to be at leaſt to Black Cattle, which, they confeſs, will 
«© burſt upon eating of it.“ Vegetius, Artis leterinariæ Lib. 3. 
Cap. 785 ſays, That if a 5 
in his Hay, or at Graſs, his Belly becomes inflated, he ſtarts 
back from his Fodder, he dungs little and often, in which 
£ Caſe you mult immediately ſaddle him, and put him upon a 
c Courle.” | 
BeTens1s in Galen's Exegelis is expounded, 76 7s Coo 70 7H 
xarlagid't reafananioio, E- xai T1 naxary dygny, s ia 
Ates nogid ne Er Te TO Tgwlp TwY VYEvar, % i e Any dVal 
«© The 5 . is an Animal much like Cantharides, and al- 
* ſo a wild Green, mention'd by Dioſcorides, in his Book of 
*© wholſome Things, and in his Book of Greens.“ The Bu- 
preſtis, Animal, is often uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. 1. net 
NYuralx. and Lib. xe, yuveur. gg. in Peſſaries, for a Strangu- 
lation of the Uterus, and to provoke the Menſes. Theephra- 


us mentions the Bupreſtis among Greens. Hf, Plant. Lib. 


Cap. 8. 

The Bupreſtis, Bs Tguss, is a kind of little Animal like the 
Cantharis, which if an Ox happens to eat, he immediately 
ſwells and dies; and from this Effect it takes its Name. 
Böręnsis is alſo a kind of Green. Heſychius, Zuręnsis Any avs 
tis, „ The Bupreſtis, c.“ This Green took that Name 
not from cauſing Inflations in Black Cattle, but becauſe it was 
a large Sort of Preſtis, a Green ſo called, for what Reaſon I 
know not. So B , (Bulapathum) is a great Lapathum; 
and BvoiAvov (Buſelinum) is a large Sort of Apium; and 
Beovxe (Buſyca) large Figs. Pliny did not imagine, that Bu- 
preſtis was a common Name for two different Things; and 
therefore ſays, Lib. 22. Cap. 22. Bupreſtim magna inconflan+ 
tia Græci in laudibus ciborum etiam habuere, iidemgue remedia 
tanquam contra venenum prodiderunt. Et ipſum nomen indicio 
et boum certe venenum eſſe, quos diſſilire deguſtata fatentur. 
<© 'The Greeks with great Inconſiſtency, Fc.“ (See before). 
Here the want of Conſideration in Pliny is much to be admir'd 
for blaming the Inconſiſtency of the Greeks with reſpect to the 
Bupreſtis ; for the Bupreſtis, which is Poiſon to Black Cattle, 
is quite another thing from the Bupreſtis, which the Greeks 
commend in Food: "This is a Green, that a poiſonous Animal. 
When they therefore preſcribe Remedies againſt the Bupreſtis, 
it is againſt the Animal; when they commend it in Food, they 
mean the Herb or Green of that Name; fo that there is the 
ſame Name, but not the ſame thing, nor perhaps the ſame 
Etymology of that Name. But the Greeks very clearly di- 
ſtinguiſh To Bupreſtis by the Words following, þsTgns:s 76 7s 
Cs, fc. (See before), But Pliny confounds together not 
only 'Things which are really homonymous, but ſometimes ſuch 
as have ſome Similitude of Names, or where they differ only 
in Accent. Thus he makes ama (Adiantum) a Topiarian 
Plant, when he intended 4xarle (or Acanthum); and the Herb 
£aZivn to be the ſame with the un of The Braſtus, with an in- 
finite Number of other ſuch Miſtakes. Salmaſii Prolegom. in 
Homonym. Hyl. Jatr. p. 3. fl 

It ſeems to belong to the kind of Cantharides, but it is 

more oblong in Body ; and the cruſtaceous Integument of its 
Wings appears outwardly of a green, inclining to yellow, or 
rather is of a Gold-colour ; it has alſo longer Legs, and ſome- 
what thicker. The Eyes are globous and prominent, and 
from the Forehead, near the Eyes, proceed two oblong atticu- 
lated Horns. The Head is þut ſmall, but the Mouth wide, 
hard, ſtrong, forcipated, and armed with Teeth, with which 
it wounds and bites cruelly ; the Belly is not round, but runs 
out in Length. Dale. | . 

BUR. A Term in Helmant, the Meaning of which may 
be beſt known by giving the entire Paſſage in which. it occurs, 
which runs thus. Water putrefying (fracaſcens) in the 
<« Earth acquires either a — 4 or a native (inſitum) Seed; for 
« which Reaſon it either paſſes into a Liquor, which I 


% Leffas, for the furniſhing of all Plants, or into a mine- 


ral Juice called Bur, according to the Species choſen by 
e the Direction of the Seeds. Elementa, 13. 

BURAC. All kinds of Salts ; but ſome diſtinguiſn them 
into Baurac, Denequat, Borago, Borax, Uritar, and Angar. 


Rulandus. 
10 X BUR DO, 


orſe chance to eat a Bupreſtis 
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BUR 
BURDO, Burda. A, Colt, or young Mule, the Liver 
and Teſticles of which laſt are recommended by Aldrovandus, 
de Quad. L. 1. C. 4. for their Medicinal Virtues. Caſtellus. 
BURDUNCULUS. The Name of an Herb, in Marcel- 
hus Empiricus, otherwiſe, as he ſays, called Lingua Bovis. 
BURINA. Pitch. Rulandus. _ 88 
BURIS. A Name given by Avicemia to a ſcirrhous Hernia, 


_ Cauſed by the 3 of a hard Abſceſs. Caftellus. 


BURNEA. Jiobnſon. T ſuppoſe he means Bo- 


XRINA. '»d S by E 
BURRHI SPIRITUS'MATRICALIS, or Burrhus Spirit 
for Diſorders of the Matrix, is thus prepar'd : 


Take of Maſtich, Myrrh, Olibanum, and Amber, eath 
. ee Bruiſe them 1 tour Day 
ces of rectify d Spirit of Wine: Di r four Days, 
and afterwards diſtil to three Fourth-parts. Pharmac#p. 
Lodesſ. 
Boerhaave us'd this much in his Preſcriptions. __ _ .. 
-BURSA PASTORIS, Offic. Ger. 214. Emac. 276. Mer. 
Pin. 17. Burſa paſtoris major vulgaris, Park. Theat. 866. 
Burſa paſtoris major, Merc. Bot. 1. 24. Phyt. Brit. 18. Butſa 
paſtorrs major, folio maro, C. B. Pin. 108. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 
68. Tourn. Inft. 216. Elem. Bot. 185. Boerh. Ind. A. 2. 9. 
Buxb. 48. Burſa paſtoris major, capſula cordata, foliis lacinia- 
tit, Hiſt. Oxon. 2. 304. Burſa paftoria, J. B. 2. 936. Chab. 
295. Raii Synop. 3. 306. Dill. Cat. Gif. 45. Thlapſi fatuum; 
— — 42 oris dictum, Raii Hiſt. 1. 838. Synog: 2: 176. 
SHEPHERD'S-PURSE. Dale. | 
The lower Leaves of Shepherd'3-pur ſe lie flat on the Gtound, 
in a round Compaſs, three or four Inches long, narrow, and 
cut into ſeveral Gaſhes, a little hairy. The Stalk is ſlender, 
about a Foot high, branch'd towards the Top, beſet with a few 
whole Leaves, which are inted, and ſet cloſe on, with- 
out Foot-ſtalks. The Flowers are ſmall, white, and four- 
leav'd, and are ſucceeded by three ſquare Seed-veſſels, in Shape 
of a Purſe, containing very ſmall reddiſh Seed. 'The Root 
is whitiſh, woody, full of Fibres, of but little Tafte. It 
grows every-where among Rubbiſh, Banks and Walls, and 
flowers all the Summer. Miller's Bot. OF. | 
It is of an herby Taſte, a little faltiſh, and deterſive. The 


- 


Juice of its Leaves gives a faint-red Colour to blue Paper, 


which gives us Reaſon to imagine, that, in this Plant, the Sal 
Ammoniac, which is natural in the Salt of the Earth, predo- 
minates over the other Principles; this Sal Ammoniac is diſ- 
ſolv'd in a conſiderable Quantity of „and is temper'd 
by a good deal of Earth, and a little Sulphur. | 

This Plant does not yield much Acid, by a Chymical Ana- 
Iyfis ; almoſt all that is extracted from it is Alcaline. 

There are but few Plants which yield more concrete volatile 
Salt, fix'd lixivial Salt, and Earth. Theſe Principles, mix'd 
together, render the Shepherd*s-purſe proper to diſſolve the 
Blood, when it is thicken'd by foreign Acids, which hinder it 
from paſſing, with its ordinary Velocity, from the Arteries 
into the Veins; to which we may refer the greateſt Part of De- 
fluxions. Beſides, the Earth, which is in this Plant, eafily im- 
bibes the Serofities, which occaſion a Relaxation of the Fibres ; 
thus, by the Conſent of all Authors, it is vulnerary and aſtrin- 

t; it is alſo believ'd to be febtifugous and lenitive. The 
uice of its Leaves drank, from four es to fix, is an ex- 


cellent Remedy in all Loſſes of Blood, and in Defluxions at- 


tended with an Inflammation. They boil a Handful of it in 
lean Broth, and employ it in Ptiſans, Glyſters, and Cata- 
plaſms. Its diftid Water has little or no Virtue ; it is nothing 
but the Phlegm ſeparated from the other Principles. | 
It is found almoſt afl the Year ; for 11 itſelf by 
Seed towards the End of the Summer. artyn's Tournefort. 
Thoſe People are miſtaken, who imagine that the ſtyptic 
and aftringent ities of the Shepherd*s-purſe are owing to its 
Fong ; for, ak Alcobal b/w. it _ * EE acrid 
uality, either ſtrengthening and conſtricti Veſſels, b 
— them, or coagulating 29 by 5 Heat ; when 1 
is either bruis d, and apply d to Wounds in the Surface of the 
Body, or when, in Hæm of the Noſe, its expreſſed 
Juice is drawn up the Noſtrils, or a Tent dip'd in it put up, and 
retain'd in them, In diſcuſſing — and febrifuge Pre- 
parations, to be apply'd to the Wriſts, the 5 s- purſe is 
uſed in the ſame Manner, and with the ſame Intention, that 
other hot and ſtimulating Medicines are. When Borelli, Cent. 
05ſ. 27. affirms that the Bulk of a common Nut of bruis'd 
Shepherd's-purſe, t into the Ears, is an excellent Medicine 
for removing the 'Tooth-ach, I ſhould think, that this Effect 
was not to be aſcrib'd to the Coldnefs, but rather to the Heat 
of the Plant, which ſtimulates the Nerves, and diſſipates the 


Cauſe of the Diſorder. But whether, when apply'd to the 


Nape of the Neck, or to both Arm-pits, or ed 

hard in the Parient's Hand till it becomes nin or 3 
the Tongue, it ſtops H es of the Noſe, are Points 
which can only be determin'd by Experience. The learned 
Pauli tells us he knew a Man cur'd of a Spitting of Blood by 


4 _ 


with three or four Grains of Camphire. The Aqua burſz po- 


more yellow it turns, till its Colour be heighten'd amol! 


„ 
means of this Plant which during the Paroxy im, he u 
Wap hard,. and, afterwards pitting it between ts eds 
Feet and. his Stockings, he wald d upon it. But "tv to be 
obſerv'd, that, at the ſame time, the Patient receiy'd the Fu 
of the beſt native Sulphur into his Mouth and Throat. dune 


herd's-purſe, applied to the Soals of the Feet, is ſaid to 82 


approv'd Remedy for Head-achs. According to Ft 
Juice put into Fan from which purulent Diſcharges ae 2, 
them 3 and, when mix'd with Vinegar and Houſe, 
allays Inflammations of all kinds, the Gout ariſing from * 
Cauſe, inflammatory Tumors of the Pudende, and Eryſpels 
Four or ſix Ounces of its expreſs d Juice are recommended na 
Medicine to be taken internally in Spittings of Blood, nm 
| the Urin 
Diarrheas, Dyſenteries, Lienteri d Gonorrbeas. J), 
coctions of it — alſo us'd, made with Red wine, or . 
Water in which red-hot Steel has been extinguiſh'd ; a a1 
with lean Fleſh-broth. . Chyſters of the above Decodtions are 
alſo ſaid to contribute to the Cure of Fluxes... In Gonorrhez 
Etmuller recommends one Ounce of the expreſſed Juice, c 
two Ounces of the Decoction of Shepherd's-purſe, to be drank 


Feoris ftyptica, ſo much extol'd in Fluxes, and Hzmortha 
the Chas Mouth; and Noſtrils, as alſo for cleanſing Uken 
and allaying Heat, is, by ie Mort, L. 2. 35. prepar'd thus: 


Take of the Herb Shepherd's-purſe, as much as you vil; 
cut it ſmall, and to each Pound of it add of crude Alu. 
and Vitriol of Mars, each half an Ounce ;' and of Water 
a ſufficient Quantity. Infuſe for ten or twelve Days, ani 
then diftil in the common Manner. 


The Burſa paſtoris mbjor, folio non finudto, agrees wit 
the former in its Medicinal Virtues. hes 

BURSA TESTIUM. The Putſe or Bag of the Teſts 
See SCROTUM, | , : 

BURSALIS MUSCULUS, wis Buegooidis; The purſe 
like Muſcle, a Name given to the Muſculus obturator intern 
femoris. Caſtellus. See MarsvUPIALIS: 

BUSELINUM, Buo{4aivor. "The common Daucus fo call 
the Word importing a large kind of „ Blancard. 

BUSS II SPIRIT US BEZOARTICUS. Bezoattic Spit 
of Buſſius. 

This Spirit takes its Name from its Inventor, Buſſu, 
eminent Phyſician of Dreſden ; and the Medicine itſelf is« 
univerſal Uſe in Saxony, and well deſerves our Notice; for 
is a powetful Sudorific and Diuretic, with due Management 
and is an excellent Antiſpaſmodic, eſpecially when mix'd wi 
our anodyne Liquor (See ViTz BALsamuM). * Beſide, 
recommends itſelf on account of its grateful Flavour, hari 
nothing of a nauſeous empyreumatic Smell. 

The Foundation of the Preparation conſiſts in mixing t 
volatile, urinous, and oily Spirits of Animals with higt 
re&ify'd Spirits of Wine, and, with an Addition of bali 
Species, diſtilling them over a proper Fire ; by which means 
obtain a Spirit well impregnated with a volatile Salt, an emp 
reumatic Oil, and reſinous, ſulphureous, balſamic Particle 
and of no unpleaſant Smell and Taſte. Tho? there are mat 
Fe warp Preparations of this Spirit, our way of making it s 
follows : 


We take of Spirit of Ivory, ſaturated with a ſubtile Oil, 
volatile Salt, about two Ounces ; Sal Ammoniac, k 
Ounces; Pot-afh, firſt-diſfoly'd in Water, eleven Ound 
Amber, finely pulveriz'd, half a Pound; genuine Ol 
Cedar, or of 1 half an Ounce: All theſe Ing 
dients, being exquiſitely mix'd in a Glaſs Cucurbit, 
to be diftiFd in 13 by which we extract a pl 
endu'd with the aforeſaid Virtues. A volatile Salt 
riſes in the Alembic, which is afterwards ſucceflively\ 
ſolv'd by the Spirit. 


It is here to be obſerv'd, that the Peruvian Balſam, 
freſh Peel of Lemons or Oranges, or Juniper-berries, d 
other balſamic and aromatic Powders, may be us'd inſtca 
the Ingredients before-mention'd. | | 

In the Proceſs, a limpid Spirit, like Water, comes 9 
but the longer it is kept in a Veſſel expoſed to the Ai, 


Redneſs. If the Glaſs be filled with this Spirit, and | 
with the Stopple, it will continue clear, and ſuffer no A ; 
tion of Colour ; whence we are plainly taught, that the 
of this Change is in the Air, And I am of Opinion, : 
original, and moſt ſimple, Acid of the Air, which 1 dt 
derful Virtue. in exalting the Colour of Sulphur and Oil, 
curs in this Alteration, ' | 
This Spirit abounds with an oily volatile Salt; for the 
a volatile Salt is impregnated and intimately mix'd viel 
the more eaſily and readily it unites with highly reQiify 1 
of Wine; and that Salt may immediately be Pre 


zum this Spirit, by mixing a few Drops of Oil of Vitriol with 
which produce a Coagulation and Precipitation of the Salt 
— the Bottom, where it firmly adheres to the Sides of the Glaſs. 
lis worthy our Obſervation, that this volatile Spirit of Buſſius is 
: -qdu'd with an almoſt incredible Virtue, in ſubverting and ex- 
. lung all kinds of Acids, tho? never ſo ftrong ; and theſe Ef- 

Fas are attended with different Circumſtances and Events. 
, Thus, if one Part of Spirit of Nitre, or Aqua-fortis, be pour'd 
10 three Parts of this Spirit, all the Acidity is ſoon taken off, 
vithout any remarkable Ebullition, and nothing is precipitated 
to the Bottom; the Mixture acquires a mild nitrous Taſte, and, 
being put into a Silyer Spoon, and evaporated by the Heat of a 
Colle, leaves a Salt of an exquiſitely nitrous Flavour. This 


0 . . . . 
Mature alſo, on, account of the volatile Nitre which it con- 
= tains, is endu'd with excellent Medicinal Virtues ; for, in 
non cute Diſtempers, where volatile Medicines are of no Effect, 
alſo tecauſe of the violent Motion and Efferveſcence of the Blood, 


are this Spirit, mix'd with Spirit of Nitre, and render'd more tem- 


heas perate, gives all the Relief that can be wiſh'd, by gently carry- 
„erm off the morbific Matter. N 2 

ank If this Spirit of Buſſius be mix'd with Spirit of Salt ſtrongly 
7 concentrated, there ariſes a greater Ebullition than in the 
es 0 former Caſe; but all the Acid is, in like manner, in a very 


fort time, ſubdu'd, and the Liquor turns falt, which, in 
8: Diorders of the Stomach, where the Appetite is loſt, may be 
gien with Succeſs, for diſſolving viſcid Crudities. hen 
this Spirit is mix'd with diſtil'd Oil of Vitriol, there immediate- 
ariſes an Efferveſcence, the Mixture becomes turbid, and all 
the volatile Salt is precipitated to the Bottom; the Tafte of the 
Mixture has nothing of Acidity, but has a grateful Smell. 
The Reaſon why there is a Concretion and Precipitation of 


ut not with other Acids, ſeems to be as follows. NE 

' Oil of Vitriol, as being a very ſtrong Acid, unites with in- 
Enmable Spirit of Wine, which is an oily Subſtance ; hence 
te volatile Salt, which it contains, is precipitated ; but, from 
ber acid Spirits, which are weaker, and incapable of ſo inti- 
mate a Combination with the inflammable Spirit of Wine, there 
kllows no Precipitation. 

From theſe Experiments we may draw this Concluſion, which 
; very uſeful in Practice: That this Spirit, which abounds 
with an oily volatile Salt, may be given in large Doſes, without 
convenience, in Diſtempers, eſpecially chronical ones, 


ſeas, there a ſtrong and copious Acid is lodg'd in the Sinuſes of the 
(elf is mach b and creates Diſturbances in thoſe Parts, 
e; ſ it does more remarkably in Hypochondriacal Affections. 
cement Wd. Hoffman, Obſerv. Phyſico-chy. | 

d ws BUST A. Boil'd with Poiſon. Rulandus. 

zeſides, BU TEO, Offic. Jonſ. de Avib. 11. Charlt. Exer. 72. 


ſh, de Avib. 39. Raii Ornith. 70. Buteo vulgaris, Will. 
Jmith. 29. Butes ſive triorchis, Aldrov. Ornith. 1. 363. 
lon. des Oyſe. 109. Mer. Pin. 171. Buteo vulgaris froe 
urchis, Raii Synop. A. 16. Accipiter, Buteo, Schw. A. 
. THE BUZZARD. Dale. 

Teſticles of this Animal are only us'd for Medicinal 
moſes. | 

A Decoction of them, with Spring-water and Honey, is ſaid 
prove a Stimulus to Venery. Dale from Jobnſ. 

BUTIGA. An Inflation of the whole 
uta ruonia, or rubea. Rulandus. 
BUTLER, an 1r;hman, the Inventor of a Stone of wonder- 
Efficacy in the Cure of very dangerous Diſeaſes, in a very 
Kdy Manner; he is alſo ſaid to have been excellent at 
King Gold out of Lead and Quickſilver. However, it is 


Van Helmont did him the Honour to intitle one of his Tracts 
TLER, in which he relates ſeveral ftrange Cures perform'd, 
ll Appearance, by means of his Stone ; particularly, that 
en Butler was a Priſoner in the Caſtle of Vilvorden in Bra- 
„ he took Notice, one Evening, of one Bailly, a Fran- 
an Monk, and a very celebrated Preacher of Bretagne in 
ice, who was his Fellow-priſoner, and had his Arm affected 
u 2 terrible Eryſipelas ; and, taking Pity of the Man, he 
a ſmall Stone, and haſtily dip'd it in a Spoonful of Al- 


Fr, © Give this to that Monk, and, whether he takes 
wore or leſs of it, within the Space of one Hour, at fartheſt, 
& [hall be a ſound Man. This actually came to paſs, to 
Atoniſhment of the Keeper 
u be came to be ſo ſuddenly reſtor d to his Health, or that 
ul taken any thing for that Purpoſe; but his Left Arm, 
Was ſwell'd to an immenſe Degree, immediately fell to 
Ia Pitch as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſh'd from the other. The 
wy ys Helmont, I came to Viluorden, at the Requeſt 


p with Butler; and, 
alter, obſery'd an old Waſher- woman, who, for about 
Years, had labour d under an intolerable Hemicrania, 
n an Inſtant, while I was preſent. For he took the ſame 


de volatile Salt at the Mixture of concentrated Oil of Virriol, 


ace; calPd alſo 


Rain, that he was in great Eſteem with our King James I. 


milk, immediately taking it out again; then ſaid to the 


, the Sick not knowing by what 


3 
Perſons of Quality, that I might be a Witneſs of theſe 
Ms, where I — a Friendſhi 


Stone, and careleſly dipp'd it in a Spoonful of Oil of Olives; 
then taking it out immediately, lick'd it dry, and put it into 
his Breaſt- pocket; the Spoonful of Oil he pour'd into a little 
Flaggon of the ſame Liquor, and then order'd only one Drop 
of it to be put upon the Head of the old Woman, who recover'd 
her Health that Moment, and has remain'd well from that 
Time, which is ſome Years ago. I could not help being vaſtly 
ſurpris'd; but he look'd at me with a ſmiling Countenance, 
and ſaid, My dear Friend, unleſs you can arrive to ſuch a 
ee as to be able to cure all Diſeaſes with only one Re- 
y, you are ſtill but a Novice in the Art, how many 
«© Years ſoever may have paſs'd over your Head. I eaſily 
acquieſced in what he ſaid, becauſe I had learn'd as much from 
the Arcana of Paracelſus, and was further convinc'd of it by 
what I now ſaw, and expected to ſee ; but this new Method of 
Curing, I freely confeſs'd, was utterly ſtrange and unknown 
to me. I told him then, that there was a young Prince in our 
Court, Viſcount Ghent by Title, and Brother to the Prince of 
Epiſnoy, who was fo over-run with the Gout, that he was able 
to lie only on one Side, and was quite miſerable, and deform*d 
with a Multitude of nodous Swellings. Says he, taking me by 
the Right Hand, Are you willing that I ſhould cure this 
* young Prince? I will cure him for your fake.” * But, faidT, 
he is ſo ſtubborn, that he will rather die than take one Doſe 

of Phyſic. *”” No matter, anſwer'd Butler; all I require 
of him is, only every Morning to touch this little Stone, 
„ which you ſee, with the Tip of his Tongue; for, after 
© three Weeks from that Time, let him but waſh the painful, 
and the not-painful Nodes with his own Urine, and, in a 
very ſhort time, you ſhall ſee him upon his Feet, and a 
* found Man. Go, and tell him with Joy what I ſay. 80 
I returned to Bruſſels with theſe glad Tidings, and told what 
Butler had ſaid. The Nobleman anſwer'd, Go tell Butler, 
that if he makes me ſound, he ſhall have whatever he will 
, aſk ; let him but name his Price, and I will freely depoſit 
the ſame in Pledge for his Security. When I return'd to 
Butler the next Day with this News, it put him in a great 
Heat, and. he ſaid, ©** Your Prince is mad and miſerable, for 
* which Reaſon I ſhall never do him any Good; for I do not 
«© want his Money, but am as good as himſelf. *”* Nor could I 
ever afterwards preyail with him to perform what he had promis'd. 
Wherefore I began to doubt whether what I had ſeen before 
ought not to be regarded as Things paſſed in a Dream. But it 
happen'd, ſome time after, that a Friend of Butler's, who was 
Maſter and Overſeer of a Glaſs-houſe in Antwerp, and of a very 
groſs Habit of Body, earneſtly begg'd of Butler to be freed from 
the Burden of his Fat. Butler offer'd him a little Bit of his 
Stone to lick once, that is, to give it one quick Touch with 
the Tip of his Tongue every Morning ; and, within three 
Weeks, I faw him ſhrunk a full Span at the Breaſt, and yet 
never the worſe in Health. This Event inclin'd me to believe, 
that he could have made good his Promiſe, and perform'd a 
Cure upon the gouty Perſon before ſpoken of. But, in the 


cc e 
1 


mean time, finding myſelf poiſon'd by ſome ſecret Enemy, I 


ſent to Butler, at Vilvorden, ſor a Remedy. I was in a very 
languiſhing Condition, pained in all my Joints, my Pulſe beat 
double, (dicrotus) and, at laſt, was intermittent, attended 
with a Lipothymy, and an utter Decay of Strength. Butler, 
who was ſtill a Priſoner, immediately order'd the Meſſenger, 
my Servant, to bring him a little Pot of Oil of Olives, and, 
dipping his Stone therein, as uſual, ſent the Oil to me, with 
Directions to put only one Drop of Oil upon one, at leaft, of 
the pained Parts, or one Drop upon each of them, if I pleaſed. 
I did according to his Orders, but receiv*d no Benefit thereby. 
In the mean time, my Enemy, being taken ſick, and upon his 
Death-bed, ſent to aſk my Pardon for the Injury he had done 
me, and ſo confirm'd my Suſpicion, that I was poiſonꝰd. I had 
then no more to do but to uſe the beſt means I could to put a 
Stop to the Operations of this ſlow- working Poiſon, and wholly 
to ſubdue it; and, by the Grace of God, I eſcap'd. But my 
Wife, for ſome Months, had been afflicted with a Pain in her 
Right Arm, ſo that ſhe could not ſo much as lift her Hand, 
much leſs lift upa Weight, and, with Sorrow and Concern'on 
my Account, contracted at laſt a dangerous cedematous Fu- 
mor in both her Legs, which, by Degrees, extended itſelf 
from the Foot as high as the Groin, as appear'd from the 
Pits left by the Impreflion of the Fingers; and, becauſe 
her Diſtemper was owing to Grief and Concern for my Trou- 
bles, ſhe would take no Phyſic while her Sorrow laſted, © In 
this Condition, my Wife finding that Butler's Oil had no 
Effect upon me, and being willing to paſs a Joke upon my 
Credulity before ſome Ladies, put only one Drop of this Oil 
upon her Right Arm; the immediate Conſequence of which 
was, contrary to all Hope, the Reſtoration of that Arm to its 
free Motion, and former Soundneſs. We were all ſtruck with 
Wonder at ſo ſudden and miraculous an Event, and ſhe was 
encourag'd to anoint her Ancle-bones with the ſame Oil, on 
each of which ſhe put only one Drop, drawing it round the 
Eminence ef the Bone, and, within a Quarter of an 2 

| | the 
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the Edema: quite waiſh'd, and the is ſtill living in god 


- Health, tho' nineteen Years are paſt ſince this extraordinary 


Event. | TH 5 4 
Van Helmant to relate two more ſuch 
res ; one perform d on a Maid - ſervant of his, who, from 

an Eryſipelas, which had thrice afflicted her, and been as often 

ill cur'd, had her Right Leg of a leaden Colour, and ſwell'd from 

the Knee to the Toes; the other was on a Widow Gentle- 

woman, who, for ſome Months, had not been able to lift her 
After this, ſays Helmont, I aſk'd Butler why ſo many Wo- 
men could be ſuddenly cur'd, and I, who lay even at th's 

Door, oppreſs'd with Pains in every Limb and Joint, could 

not receive the leaſt Relief. He deſir d to know what was my 

Diſtemper, and, when he underſtood, that it was the Effect of 

Poiſon, he ſaid, . That, ſince the Cauſe had hetaken itſelf from 

<< the inward to the outward Parts, the Oil ſhould have been 

<« taken, or the Stone dip'd ; that Pain, internally confin'd 
<« and nouriſh'd, could not be topical or external. I obſerv'd 
alſo, ſays Helmont, that this Oil, by Degrees, loſt its Efficacy, 
becauſe the Stone, which was lightly dip'd therein, did not 
make a thorough Alteration in its Subſtance, but only imparted 
to it a Fragrancy, which in time went off. For this Stone, 
to the Sight, and on the Tongue, was like melted Sea-ſalt ; 
and it is well known, that Salt cannot be intimately mix'd with 


Oil. Butler alſo cur'd an Abbeſs of ſufficient Note, who, 


for eighteen Years, had her Right Arm ſwell'd, with a deprav'd 
Motion, with the F extended and immoveable ; and this 
only with a Touch of the Tongue upon the Stone. Multi- 
tudes of thoſe who were Witneſſes of theſe ſtrange Events, 
2 ſuſpected there muſt be ſome Witchcraft, or diabo- 
ical Compact, in the Caſe; for it is uſual with the Vulgar, 
and has been ſo of old, to refer thoſe Events, in which they 
think it ſhameful to confeſs their Ignorance, to the cunning 
Wiles of evil Spirits. But I am not inclin'd to their Opinion, 
becauſe the Remedies are ſuppoſed to be natural, and have no- 
thing unuſual beſides the Quantity; for no Ceremonies, Words, 
nor any other ſuſpected Thing, was requir d. Nor, indeed, 
is it lawful, as far as human Underſtanding can perceive, to 
transfer the Glory of God, manifeſted in Nature, to an evil 
Spirit. For none of the Women, who were thus cur'd, ever 
confulted Butler, as one in the leaſt ſuſpected of Necromancy ; 
and even his firſt Eſſays met with Laughter, inſtead of Faith 
and Confidence. However, the Facility and Celerity of ſuch 
a way of Curing will, I know, remain ſuſpected by many; 
for 6 fickle and lazy Diſpoſition of the Vulgar, in arduous 
and unuſual Events, prompts them to judge of all alike, becauſe 
it is the eaſieſt Way; and they had rather aſcribe the Benefit of 
ſo great Cures to diabolical Deceit, than to the Divine Good- 
neſs, to the Author, Lover, Saviour, and Reſtorer of human 
Nature, and the Father of the Poor. And, in this vain and 
weak Opinion, they are follow'd by thoſe among the Learned, 
who take a wrong Method of inveſtigating- the firſt Principles 
of curing Diſeaſes, who are not yet inſtructed, or obſerve the 
common fooliſh Rules. Helmont. | 

. Theſe Relations, ſtrange as they are, Mr. Boyle ſeems not 
to diſbelieve. He tells us, That a Gentleman in France was 
reported to have ſome Portion of this Stone, and to have cured 
ſeveral inveterate Diſeaſes, by ſuffering the Patients to lick it ; 
and Sir Kenelm Dighy, upon wg when in France, found 
no Reaſon to diſbelieve theſe 
ceaſe, confitm'd to a Friend of his the Story told above relating 
to herſelf. Theſe Particulars, adds he, receive Confirmation 
from two remarkable Circumſtances ; for, firſt, Helmont is the 
more to be credited here, becauſe he mentions Cures not per- 
form'd by himſelf, but by a ſecond Perſon, and that too with 


Remedies unknown to him. Secondly, our famous Country- 


man Dr. Higgins, who lived familiarly in the fame Houſe with 
Butler, gives a ſtrange Atteſtation to his Secrets. | 
BUTOMUS, Offic. Mont. Ind. 65. Cæſ. 553. Raii Synop. 


3- 273- Elem. Bot. 235. Butomus flore roſea, Tourn. Inſt. 
2 Ind. A. 299. Buxb. 49. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 124. 


Cat. Giſſ. 97. Funcus floridus, J. B. 2. 524. Park. 
Theat. 1197- Rail „ I # — uncus | faridus paluds 5 
Chab. 198. Gladiolus paluſtris Cerdi, WATER GLA- 


ticus five paluſtris Cardi, Bot. 1. = Brit. 47. 


WATER GLADIOTLA. "8. 
It has two Roots; the more lender and black of which 
deſcends, whilſt the thicker ſpreads itſelf tranſverſly almoſt at 
the Surface of the-Earth, with ſome and many Fibres, 
adhering to it. The Roots have a ſweetiſh Taſte, and are glu- 
ion, 

and 


tinous in the Mouth. The thicker Root is, in my Opinion 
the laſt formed Part 'of the Root, and of one Year's 


only. As this Root grows, it ſends out Leaves above, | 
thruſts large white Fibres downwards. It raiſes many- ſoft 


Leaves with a ſpangy or porous Medulla; and theſe Leaves are 
triangular, long, concave at their Origins, and embracing ſome 


eports. He farther ſays, 
That Helmont's Widow, many Years after her, Huſband's De 


BUT 


Part of the Stalk with membranous A endices; but they are * 


more flat towards their Points. The Stalk is two Cubit q * 
more in Length. It is round, ſmooth, and ſpongious, hy = 
concave ; bare of Leaves; and on its Top bears ſevera] — of i 


diſpoſed in the Form of an Umbel, and ſupported b 

naked Pedicles, about half = Handbreadeh in Lengt, r. ** 
Flowers are ous, and of a carnation Colour, * F 
what inclining to le. The three exterior Petals are — by 
and largeſt, and ſeem to belong to the Calyx ; but the three vi 
interior ones are leſs. The ſmall ſeminal Veſſel configs of f —* 
purple- Coloured Capſulas, corniculated at the Top, and on. . fre 
taining within them very ſmall Seed. About nine Stamina ſur- "y 
round this Seed-veſſel in the Middle of the Flower. Theſe the 
Stamina are furniſhed ſometimes with long purple Apices, and 
ſometimes with ſhorter. ſtain the Fingers of thoſe who WW ket 
handle them with a yellowiſh Kind of Powder. Thr, 12 
82 8 acute ſmall Leaves ſtand round the Baſis of the nuch 

m | 5 

According to Cordus, it grows in fat, ſlimy, and moiſt Places — 
which are overflow'd by Rivers. With us it is, for the mo But 
part, found in the Channels of Rivers among the Mud near ue Butter 
Edges. Naii Hift. Plant. Pads 

It lowers in June; and the Herb is only in Uſe. Bat 

It is of an aperient and deobſtruent Quality. Dale, n rx t. 
Foſephus Monti: | 

BUTYRUM, gruen, or Bi7ve3., Butter, from g Ave 
Ox, or Cow; and Tvess, Coagulation of Milk, or Cheeſe. 

Good Butter is made of the fatteſt Milk; ſuch as tut d ver 
Sheep; it is alſo made of Goat's-milk, by ſtirring it in a Ver. WW 
ſel, till the pinguious Part be ſeparated. 

It is of a mollifying Nature, and has the Qualities of Ol; 
hence taken in large Quantities it looſens the Belly; and is uſed 
as an Antidote againſt Poiſon, where Oil cannot be had: 
Mixed with Honey for a Litus it promotes Breeding of Teeth, 
and cures Itching of the Gums, and the Aphtbæ of Infant, 
Outwardly uſed it renders the Body ſmooth and florid, and free 
from Pſydracia | little puſtulous Emmences}. Provided it be nei- 
ther old, nor contract a rank Smell, it is effectual alſo in In- 
flammations and Hardneſſes of the Uterus. It is alſo adminiſter d 
in Clyſters for a Dyſentery, and Ulcerations of the Colon. I. 
is an uſeful Ingredient in ſuppuratory Medicines, and eſpecial 
in Wounds of the Nerves, Meninx, Bladder, and Neck 
Moreover it fills, cleanſes, and incarns ; and is apply'd wi 
Succeſs to the Bite of an Aſp. While recent, it ſerves wi 
Meats inſtead of Oil, and for Paftry inſtead of Fat. 

They collect the Soot from Butter in the following manner: 


They pour Butter into a new Lamp, and ſetting it on Fi 
cover it with an earthen Veſſel, made like a Tue 
which is narrow in its upper Part, and perforated t 
Bottom with Holes like an Oven [A ]; ther be 
let it burn; and as ſoon as it is conſumed pour more But 
ter, and continue ſo to do, till they have obtained 25 muci 
Soot as they pleaſe ; after which they take it off with 
Feather, and apply it to a proper Uſe. 


It is a ſerviceable Ingredient in Medicines for the Eyes, bein 
of a drying and aſtringent Quality. Ir ſtops Defluxions, an 
988 lcers - ſpeedily to cicatrize. Dioſcorides, Lib. 

Y ; | 

Hippocrates, in his fourth Book de Morbis, informs u 
that the Scythians make Butter of Mares Milk. | 

There are as many Sorts of Butter, as there are different Mil 
of Animals whereof to make it; that of the Cow is moltt 
Uſe. You are to make Choice of that which is freſh, f 
good and pleaſant Taſte, ſuch as has been well made; but A 

utter is eſteem'd the beſt. _ 

Butter is nouriſhing and pectoral; it opens the Body, a 
the Sharpneſs of corroſive Poiſons, is of a diſſolving and dg 
ing Nature, and to eaſe Pains, and remove Inflammaum 
It is uſed in Clyſters againſt bloody Stools, and the Dyſente! 
They rub the Gums of Children with it, in order to 
Breeding of Teeth the eaſier. 5 

The too frequent Uſe of Butter relaxes and debilitate l 
Stomach, takes away the Appetite, provokes Reaching 
Vomit, and heats much, eſpecially if it be old. 

Butter contains much Oil, and a little volatile Salt. 

It agrees at all times with any Age and Conſtitution; "i 
however, who have a weak Stomach, ought to uſe it md 
rately, as well as young People of a hot and bilious Nat 
becauſe it inflames, and in theſe laſt — turns into Chole. 

Butter is nothing but the Cream of Milk, or the fatteſt 
moſt oily Part thereof, which is ſeparated from the —. 
Whey by Churning; the more fat or oily Parts the Mik a 
tains, the more Butter it yields; and therefore you haue! 
from Cows Milk than any other. 4 

Every body knows, that Butter is uſed every-Where 5 
there is hardly any Sauce made without it. The Northern 

le make more uſe of it than any; and *tis pretended, tha 
Putter which makes them look fo freſh and well. 


The newer Butter is, the more pleaſant and wholſome you 
will find it; and the Reaſon is, becauſe its oily and ſaline Prin- 
q tiples are then ſtriAly united together; whereas, on the other 
1 hand, when Butter is a little too old, it has undergone a ſort 
of internal Fermentation; which has exalted and diſengaged 
theſe ſame Principles, which makes it a little ſharp, and, at the 
he ame time, oily and unpleaſant. Now, in order to prevent this 
Fermentation, and the better to make the Butter keep, they 
ed flt it; and the Acid of the Salt preſerves its Texture. 

* he goo Effects produced by Butter proceed from its oily 
1d balfamic Principles, which are proper to reſtore the ſolid 
Parts of the Body, by ſticking to them; to qualify and emba- 
ns the ſharp Humours they meet with, and ſeveral other the 
eſe ike Uſes.” When they uſe Butter to Exceſs, theſe ſame Prin- 
and ciples ſo much moiſten the Fibres of the Stomach, that they 
rho BY boſe their elaſtic Virtue. | 1 c 
res Laftly, it is obſerved; that Butter uſed immoderately heats 
the much ; and the Reaſon is, becauſe the oily and fat Parts where- 
with it abounds are eaſily inflamed ; and therefore this is not 
ces good Food for bilious Conſtitutions. 
mol Buttermilk is a kind of Serum that remains behind, after the 
the Butter is made. It is very cool and moiſtening. Lemery on 
vods. | | | | 
4 Butter, by the Texture and Nature of its Subſtance, tends to 
fron WY relax the Solids, and ſupplies the Juices with Particles light and 
ahefive. Upon the firſt Account it may be = in dry and 
6 n coflive Conſtitutions; but muſt be hurtful in lax, moiſt, and 
. corpulent ones. By the Levity and Tenacity of its Parts, it is 
at ao very ſubject to =P in the Glands and Capillaries, whereby 
Ver. Wit fouls the Viſcera, but particularly the ſmall Glands of the 
Win ; hence it is ſubject to produce Blotches, and all cuta- 
Oil ; WW Deformities. And this Opinion is much confirm'd by 
; uſed the Experience of all whoſe Buſineſs has made them converſant 
had: sich young Children, they having much of this in their Diet, 
ceth;Wwhereby they have been obſerv'd to grow weakly, corpulent, 
fants, g- delly' d, and very ſubject to Breakings-out, and to breed 
d free Le, and ſuch-like Uncleanlineſſes; but upon reſtraining them 
e nei- om it, without any other viſtble Means, they have outgrew 
in In- il thoſe Inconveniences. Quincy. SIT 

Bierbanve, ſpeaking of expreſs'd Vegetable Oils, thus men- 
jons their bad Qualities, and compares them with Butter. 

Theſe Oils have one ſtrange Property, whereby, with the 
Heat only of ſeventy Degrees, they preſently degenerate, with- 
k eign Body being mixed with them, and thus become 
hin, ſharp, bitter, rancid, yellow, corroſive, and inflamma- 
boy ; whereas - were before thick, mild, ſweet, almoſt 
pid, white, anodyne, and relaxing. And theſe ſurpriſing 
Hanges happen in a few Days in the Summer's Heat. Is it 
pt therefore ſtrange, that freſh-drawn Oil of Almonds ſhould 
we healing and ſuppling to the parched rough Mouth and 
n in the Quinſey, and the ſame Oil in a few Days afterwards 
denly inflame the Jaws of a Perſon in Health? And the 
eter it was 'when freſh, the ſharper it proves when old and 
acid,” Hence Almonds, Walnuts, ' and Piſtachos, become 
aceedingly nauſeous when rancid, and ſubject to occaſion a 
Wen Quinſey in the Throat, and excite a Fever, through the 
ming Effect they have upon the Mouth, Throat, Stomach, 
ld Inteſtines. "Phyſicians, therefore, ſhould be cautious when 
ey order Oil of Almonds in acute Diſtempers, that it be freſh- 
ann from Almonds that were not fancid ; and, in the Heat 
dummer, not kept above twenty-four Hours. The ſame 
ling is alſo found in Butter, Animal Fat, Bacon, Marrow, 
u the more perfect Oils hereof 3 all which, though innocent 
en freſh, become highly nauſeous by ſtanding unſalted in a 
t Air, where they turn yellow, blue, or green, become 
Wk, corroſive, and fatal in the Plague. Thus a great Acri- 
ny is ſometimes found in Cheeſe that has been long kept, 
Mereby I have ſeen the whole Mouth violently inflamed. 

ce we may eaſily conceive what Effects it may have upon 
r Viſcera, It is an obvious Experiment, that Oil, by boil 
8, will ſoon turn yellow, red, black, bitter, ſharp, and un- 
tolfome. And this ſhews us how Oils may in fix Hours 
ne become extremely bitter in the Stomach ; and, when 
Mited up, be erroneouſly taken for the Bile ; for this Matter 
ie Flame at the Fire. Theſe Obſervations upon the Nature 
Oil may lead us to underſtand many Particularsin Natural, 
edicinal, Pharmaceutical, and Culinary Hiſtory. Boerhaave. © 
Buttermilk is eſteemed an excellent Food, in the Spring 
eeally, and is particularly recommended for Hectic Fevers. 
Butter has been recommended as an excellent Application 
"the Teeth, in order to make them wWhitmmſee. 
ln the Edition of Schookins de Averſatione Caſei, printed at 
T ngen 1664.) 12mo. there is a Treatiſe expreſly upon Butter. 
be Chymiſto have ſeveral Preparations which chey ſtyle 
r; as the Butter of Antimony, the Butter of Arſenic, 
ere of Wax, the Buster of Lead, and the Butter of 
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The Proceſs for making the Butter of Antimony is deſcrib'd 


o cde Article AnTIMONIUM, =) 1 
OL. I 8 


BuTYRUM AxsENICI, Butter of Arſeic; is thus prepar'd Y 


Take of Arſenic, and corroſive Sublimate, equal Parts ; re- 
duce them to a Powder; and after mixing them, put 
them into a Glaſs Retort plac'd in a Sand-heat ; adapt a 
proper Receiver'to the Retort ; and having luted the Join- 
ings, diſtil by a ſmall Fire a Butter-like Liquor reſembling 
the Butter of Antimony. When no more of this Liquor 
can be obtained, take away the Receiver, and in its Place 
put another full of Water ; augment the Fire, and you 
will fee the Mercury deſcend in the Water, Drop by 
Drop. Continue the Diſtillation till no more can be ob- 
u "i Sq meg 

This Mercury, when ſufficiently waſh'd and dry'd, may be 

uſed for all the Purpoſes to which other Mercury is apply'd. 

The Butter of Arſenic is a very ſtrong Cauſtic, and produces 

an Eſchar ſooner than the Butter of Antimony. | 
| „ RE MARK S. 
In this Operation the ſame thing happens as in the Operation for 
obtaining the Butter of Antimony; which is, that the Spirits 
of the corroſive Sublimate quit the Mercury, in order to unite 

with the Arſenic, which they carry along with them in a 

gummous Liquor. The Mercury being afterwards diſen- 

gaged, and not finding Sulphur for fixing itſelf, it comes 


over in Vapour, and is condenſed in the Water. Lemery 
Cours de Chymie. | 


BuTyRUM STANNI is thus made. 


Put a Mixture of one Part of Tin, and three Parts of corro- 
five Sublimate, both reduc'd to Powder, into a Retort ; 
and by the ſame Proceſs uſed for obtaining the Butter of 
Antimony, we ſhall have the Butter of Tin, which is a 
thick Liquor, and has this peculiar to it, that it fumes 
perpetually. Lemery Cours de Chymie. 


BuTYRUM CERZ. See CERA. 

BUTYRUM SATURNI. See SATURNUS, : 

BUXTON. A Place in the Peak of Derbyſpire, celebrated 
for warm Medicinal Waters, the hotteſt in England next to 
Bath. As J have not had an Opportunity of examining theſe 
Waters accurately myſelf, I mutt give the fulleſt Account I can 
meet with, which is that of Dr. Short, who begins properly 
enough with an Account of the uſual Strata of Earth and Mine- 
rals, in the adjacent Parts. . 

In the Coal-pits; a Mile and an half South-weſt of Buxton, 
the Strata of Earth lie thus: Firſt, Peat-moſs; then blue Clay; 
then Shale full of Marcaſites of Iron, and Iron- ſtone; then 
ſundry Beds of Iron: ſtone; laſt of all a Seam of Coal, five Feet 
thick, mixt with much, Sulphur and Brafil, ſeveral Lumps of 
Ocre and Rubric ; this Seam of Coal dips a Yard in three; its 
upper Part is very ſoft, open in its Texture, and fit only for 
burning of Lime- ſtone ;. its loweſt Part is harder, though ftill a 
very indifferent Coal, ' which melts on' the Fire, and is form'd 
into a Cake; ſometimes a Vein of Lead an Inch thick croffes 
the Coal. It is more beautiful than other Ore, and ſparkles like 
fined Silver; but bring it to the ſmelting Furnace, and you have 
little beſides Sulphur ;. the Acid of che Coal having conſumed the 
Lead till it reach its kindly Soil the Lime- ſtone and Greet: ſtone 
below the Coal. Fifty Vards below the Surface of the Ground 
is a ſtrong thick Bed of blue Clay, whoſe upper Part is of a 
deep Ocre, or reddifh Colour, full of black Lumps like'ruſty 
Iron, which, put into Aqua fortis, ' raiſe neither Heat nor Fer- 
mentation; but in a little time ſeveral ſmall Bubbles riſe, and 
the Liquor turns green, which is occaſioned by a Diſſolution of 
the Copper contained in it; all the Water in the Coal. pits is 
* nor can Lime - ſtone and Coal conſiſt together. 

Strata of Earths in the Lead Mines next to Buxton are 
firſt a thick-ſet fine Turf, a Foot and an half deep; then be- 
twixt a Sand and a red Clay, or a reddiſh fandy Clay, or a hard 
Soil, half a Vard thick; thirdly, brown Clay, from half a Yard 
to two Yards thick; fourthly, fine white Sand, half a Yard 
thick ; + fifthly, a very hard Rock of white Lime-ftone, two 
Fathoms thick; -ſixthly, redder Sand, from ten to twenty Fa- 
thoms ; chis is of a hard: Subſtance, and'accompanies the Ore ; 
ſeventhly, a black Lime: ſtone, from ſix to eight Yards thick; 
then they come to the-ſime Sand as before, if there is Ore; but 
if no Ore, there is a reddiſn- yellow Bed of Clay, of the Nature 
of Marl. If they purſue this through the Clay, they comeè td 
a yellow Sand with Ore. Theſe Strata lying in ſeyeral 2 * 8s 
of Thiekneſs, are from ſixteen to eighty Fathoms deep: Here 
is very much white Spar, but none of the green nor yellow it 
breaks into Rhomboids;” If this be without à Lime ſlone, there 
is very little or no Ore. But if under the Lime-ftone Clay 
appears; the Vein is ſaid to be out, and there remain no more 


Hopes of Ore, except they ſoon find the Lime- ſtone again below 


the Clay. Moſt of the Ore lies in Cauke- ſtane three or four 
10 * | Feet 
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Feet thick. Here is very little Shale or Braſil : Where a Chink 
happens between the Greet-ſtone and Lime-ſtone, it is I'd 
up with Petrefactions, between a yellow and a white Colour, 
and very hard, as Spar. The Workmen, afraid of Damps, are 
always. well provided with Drifts or Levels, that they may be 
ſupplied with freſh Air, which, cauſing a free Ventilation, = 
vents both the Stagnation of the Air, and a Collection of Sul- 
phurs which might be fired with the Candles. The Lime- 
„in working, ſmells ſtrong of Sulphur ; and their Blaſts, 
which are Bores made in the Stones, fill'd with Powder, and 
vn up) being ſo very ſtrong of Sulphur, extinguiſh the 
Smell of the Gun-powder. have here Spax-ore and 
Cauke · ore; the laſt is much the richeſt. . In digging for Stone 
near the warm Waters, you find ſeveral — Maſſes of 
mix'd Minerals, as tho? they had been artfully melted together, 
as of Lime-ſtone, Iron- ſtone, and Copper-ore, of Sulphur, 
Iron-ocre, of Lead-ore, Iron-ſulphur, and Lime-ftone. 

The warm Waters, which I have obſerved there at nt, 
are, firſt, the Bath, which takes in ſeveral warm Springs. 
Thirty-two Yards and a half North-eaft of it, is St. Anne's 
Well, which is chiefly ſupplied from a Spring on its North- 
fide, rifing out of a Rock of black Lime-ſtone, or Baſtard Mar- 
ble, n Twenty Vards 
South-eaſt of St. Aune s, in another Cloſe, is a hot and cold 

Spring, both riſing up into the fame Receptacle. About ſixty- 

Yards, South and South-eaſt of St. Anne's, in the ſame 
Cloſe with the bot and cold Spring, is Bingham Well, ordina- 
rily call'd Mr. Leigb's Water, a worthy Gentleman ſeven 
Miles diſtant, who has made this Spring his Favourite for ſeveral 
Years, and reap'd great Benefit by it. A little Way, Eaſt of 
this, on the Eaft-fide of a Stone Wall, is another ſmall flow 
hot Spring, which mixes with a beautiful  purling cold Spring, 
that riſes up cloſe by it. Another plentiful warm Spring riſes 
up in the Stream of the Level, that carries the Water from the 
Bath : This is thirty-four Yards Eaſt of St. Anne s. Four Yards 
farther Eaſt, on the South-ſide of this Stream, riſe two or 
three other warm Springs. 

Bingham, or Mr. Leigh's, Well is a very ſtrong Spring, 
riſing out of the black Lime-ſtone, in a very dry Ground; 
ſometimes it throws forth ſix times more Water than at other 
22 E NN I hea mer Hos — on that and 

precedin y, this Spring threw a igious - 
tity of Wane, whoſe Warmth raiſed the Spirits in de Ther, 
mometer only four Inches and fix Eighths in the Forenoon ; but 
it fell. yet half an Inch lower in the Afternoon. But St. Anne's 
Well raiſed the Spirits five Inches above Bingham Well ; but 
the ſmall 23 ap the laſt, loſt very little of its Heat: So 
that Bingham Well is rather an uncertain than perennial Spring. 
But the above two Springs never alter by Viciſſitudes of Wea- 
ther, or Seaſons ; nor yet that 2 riſes up in the 
Canal from the Bath, all which three boil up with an impetu- 
ous Force in large Bubbles of heated Air, which break on the 
Surface. I tried theſe Waters with the Hydroſtatical Balance, 
immerſing the Glaſs Bubble, whoſe Bulk was equal to the 
of fifteen Drama and a half of common Water, that is, 

one eighth Part of fifteen Ounces and a half. I found ſevera] 
Variations ; for, inly, to try the Weight of Water, is the 


cember 15. being a very clear hot Day, with a ſmall Breeze of 


o'Clock, Thunder, Lightning, and a prodigious. hot ſultry Air 
St. Ame s and 2 Well weights d a bal 


aters into three different Glaſſes, 
| pump, exhauſted the Air out of the 
we the leaſt Bubble, only it was whitiſh, as if a little Flour 
been mix d with it; and tho' I made what haſte I could, 
; the Water ſhould cool in the Bath-egoom, yet it weigh'd 
18188 
4 Pint. 17. in v a hz 
2 Eaft (je R Trial, and 


9 than 
in a Pint. St. Aune's and Bingham were 


than the River, that is, about ſorty · 
common Water, and nine Grains in a 


- 


| Watem, and a 
upon a Table in my Room, 


half Spirits in the ſmaller Bore roſe to eleven Inches, and thoſe 


one Sixth of an Inch higher; but here the Tube being but i 


bs pleaſantly ſurpriſing to ſtand in the full Bach, and ſee, 


Temperature; next Morning all three weighed: a Grain 25 
half . the laſt, — — taken up, 4 We * ll 
fill, it ſettled, and let fall all its grofler Parts ; being hear, WW 
the ſame of Warmth with the Bath, both were new] * 
of the ſame Weight. 1p" oF ö bo 
As to the Warmth of theſe Waters, I took a Thernone, iſ” 4 
whe 


whoſe Tube was fifteen Inches long, and the Diameter of its 


Bore one Twenty-third of an Inch, and fill'd it only ſo h. 121 
with Spirits, that on the fifteenth of September, (as above) when h 
the Thermometer was ſet in Buxton Raver, the Spirits were tw, — 
Inches and one Fourth above the Ball. This Tube being ſet in 
the Bath one of an Hour, the Spirits roſe four Inches tb. 
and fix Eighths higher, that is, to ſeven Inches. St. 4, 9 
Well brought the Spirits down one Fourth of an Inch in te WY 7 
Tube ; Bingham Well them ftill five Eighths of an fo] 
Inch lower. On the ſame Evening the Sky clear d again, and Ga 
all Eaſt, North-eaſt, and North-weſt, up to the Zenith, wy , 
cover'd with Auroræ Boreales, or Streamers, the Air at the ſame 110 
time being very calm: Next Morning there was a gentle Froſ, 
and the Spirits in the Thermometer were only one Inch aboye 
the Ball, that is, one Inch and one Fourth lower in the Tube 
than they were the Day before. I ſet the Thermometer in the 
Bath-room for half an Hour, and the Steam raiſed the Spirit 
one Inch and ſeven Eighths higher: Then I ſet them in the 
Bath-room for half an „ upon which the Steam raiſed the 
Spirits one Inch and ſeven Eighths higher : Then I fet them in 
the Bath for thirty-five Minutes, and they mounted up to the 
ſame Height 2 the Day before, December 27. 114, 
being, perhaps, the coldeſt Day that has been known in England 
this Age, (for a ſtrong North Wind blow'd, and the clear Froſt 
was ſo violent, that in ſeven Hours time the Ice bore Horſe and 
Rider, tho? it rain'd and ſnow'd the Night before, till Two 
o'Clock in the ng). N in the common Thermo- 
meters were at exceſſive Cold, tho” the Glaſs, I obſerved, hung 
in a Stair-caſe between two Rooms, with continual great Fire 
and the Door of one Room was never ſhut, nor was there am 
outer Door near. The Spirits in my ſmall Thermometer were 
more, Within the Ball, than would fill an Inch of the Tube: 
Both Thermometers being ſet in a Pitcher of River-water that 
Moment taken up where the River was moſt frozen, the di 
rits in the firſt Thermometer preſently roſe fix Minutes or D 
grees, and thoſe in mine juſt fill'd the Ball, Three Fourth 
a Pint of boiling Water, put to three Pints of this River-wate 
raiſed the Spirits in my Thermometer to the exact Height th 
Buxton River did, on 15. and one Pint and a Quart 
more of boiling Water, being added, brought it juſt to 
Warmth of Buxton Bath; that is, it raiſed the Spirits in tl 
Thermometer. to the very ſame Height. So that I take th 
two for the great Extremes of Cold and Heat, all the reſt bay 
intermediate » Famuary 10. being cloudy Wes 
ſharp Froſt, and ſome Snow, the Spirits in my T hermond 
fill'd not the Ball: I put it into Bingham Well, and the int 
roſe a little above the ſixth Inch; but being. compre hence 
into St. Anne's Well, they aſcended one Eighth above ti 
ſeventh Inch; and when carried thence, and fet in the Bath 
they roſe to ſeven Inches five Eighths, and there ſtopp'd, #« 
27. being a very ſtormy Day, with a raging Wind, and g# 
Rain, I tried two new. Thermometers with freſh Spirits; © 
Bore of the larger Tube was one T'wenty-third of an lud 
that of the leſſer was one Twenty-ſeventh of an Inch: In 
both in the River, which was then in a Flood; the Spirits in tl 
ſmaller were hid within the Ball, thoſe in the larger were dt 
Inch and three Eighths above the Ball: I removed both into wi 
ſmall Spring beyond Bingham Well; upon which the Spirit:! 
the ſmall Tube roſe eight Inches, and thoſe in the larger B 
ſeven Inches, that is, to eight Inches three Eighths, Wbe 
both were taken out of this, and put in. Bingham Well, © 


the larger to nine Inches; but when both of them were {et 
St. Anne's Well, the Spirits in the ſmaller Tube roſe to ul 
teen Inches five Eighths; and when both were put into n 
Spring beyond the hot Bed, which riſes up in the Level tn 
carries the Water from the Bath, the Spirits in e 
meters roſe one Eighth. I carried them thence, and ſet #94 
in the Bath; upon which the ſmall Bore roſe to fourteen ind 
three Eighths ; with this laſt Itripp'd, and went into the 9% 
and put it upon the Spring at Bottom, next the Pump, and 
roſe to fourteen and a half: Then I removed, it into the ſccn 
Spring, which riſes out of the black Rock, and it yet ace 


teen Inches long, the Air above the Spirits was compreſs i 
ſo narrow a Com that its R was too forcidle 
the Aſcent of the Spirits, Then I ſuſpended the Spirits 1e 
the Surface of. the Bath, and the Spirits fell four 
Inches one "Tenth ; ſo that, when the Bath is full, te 
Spring is. a ane; hundred and. ſeventeenth Part, warmer 
firſt, even in this whole Mixture of Water; | 
of the Bath is one fifty-fixth Part warmer than its Surſabe 


| ulation of the compreſs'd and rarefied Air, and ſulphureous 
| team, continually playing on the Surface of the Water; like 
, te Tranſition of the fiery Particles in ſcalding Water before it 
F toil, and is yet calm an clear; or juſt as if a Cloud of ſmall 
Flies were riſing up, whoſe Feet raiſed a ſmall, but J 
* did Motion on the I. of the Water: Common Water, 
ts vhen made of the ſame Warmth with that of the Bath, during 
h de firſt thirty Minutes, cool'd faſter than that of the Bath by 
n hundred and twelfth Part; but, after that, the Bath-water 
in Neither Dr. Lifter, Sir Fohn Foyer, Dr. Leigh, nor Allen, 
bes tbeir treating of theſe Waters, have once attempted to give 
* the Quantity of Water theſe Springs throw out in any given 
the Time. is I endeavour'd to ſatisfy myſelf in, and I find it 
an 1 follows : St. Anne's Well throws out three hundred and nine- 
and Gallons of Water in an Hour, or nine thouſand three hun- 
was and ſixty Gallons in a natural Day and Night, or three 
ane WY millions four hundred ſixteen thouſand and four hundred Gallons 
a Year oa | 
on 4 Bingham Well varies in its Stream, being ſometimes higher, 
Dube Gmetimes lower; but when I examin'd it, in a great Drought, 
| the WY i diſcharged ſeventeen hundred and fifty-eight Gallons of Wi. 
virits WW ter in an Hour. Six Quarts of this Water, exhaled, left thirty- 
| the dee Grains of Sediment, twenty whereof were ſalt: So that 
d the WW this Spring ſends out thirteen millions fix hundred and forty- 
m in WW {ven thouſand one hundred and eighty Gallons of Water in a 
o the Year, which carries in it forty-eight thouſand three hundred 
731. Wd ſaty-eight Pound of fix'd Sediment; near two Thirds of 
glu ch being ſalt, it muſt of courſe afford thirty-two thouſand 
toto hundred forty-five Pounds five Ounces two Drams and 
two Scruples of Salt in that Time; the reſt is Earth, beſides a 
Fragment of twelve Ounces and a half of Sediment. The 
little Well of warm Water, thirteen Yards Eaſt of Bingham 
Well, affords RPE Gallons and a half of warm Water 
in an Hour, or fix dred eighty- ſeven thouſand fix hundred 
wd fixty in a Year. 
All theſe four warm Springs together throw forth, in a 
ear, ninety-ſeven millions ſix hundred and eighty-one thou- 


ight hundred and ſixty Gallons of Water; beſides the 
Water that gets out of the Bath, and the ftrong Spring 
ing up in the Middle of the Bath-level, beyond St. Annes 
ell, and the warm Water which riſes up in the hot and cold 
ring; and laſtly, the two ſmall warm Springs which riſe up 
the low Ground, between the hot and cold Spring, and the 


other Places ; ſo that the Whole, added toge- 
ler, will be near double this Computation. 

All theſe Waters brighten the Solution of Gold; and firſt 
ake the Solution of Silver white, then turbid ; after which it 
fall a large white Sediment. They turn Solution of Iron 
Mercury yellow. Solution of Sublimate turns them firſt 


come muddy and blackiſh. They preſently become 
lution of Sugar of Lead, and then let fall a large Sediment. 
vil of Tartar makes them firſt of a bluiſh White; and, in one 
pit and a Day, you have a Sediment of the ſame Colour, 
n Inch high Spirit of Vitriol, and the Oils of Salt and 


ite by 


rits ; Mor, turn the Water rather clearer and finer, tho' they raiſe 
an lach räble inteſtine Commotion, and the Sides of the Glaſſes hang 
b ; 1 pulls of Air-bubbles. Spirits of Hartſhorn, or Sal Ammoniac, 
its in ge it to a whitiſh Clear; and, upon ſtanding twenty-four 
were oem, leaye a fmall Sediment like Wool or Cotton. Syrup of 
þ into lets made it firſt blue, then greeniſh, Syrup of Cloves 
Spirits Made it of a whitiſh Blue, and muddy; Tincture of Fuſtic, 


a pale Sack Colour; Tincture of Logwood, of a beautiful 
+ TinQure of Galls, of a muddy yellowiſh Colour, which 


* Days time turn'd green. Green Tea alter'd it not. 
d thoſe ncture of red Roſes gave it a Brandy Colour. Rum, Bran- 
vere ſet e Balauftian Flowers, Pomegranate-peel, and Oak-leaves, 
to 100 euced no Change in it. W 4 
ti The Water of ingham Well, upon being mix'd with the 


read Ingredients ſeparately, in ſundry Glaſſes, and allow'd 


land all ight, next 1 mix'd with So- 


d ſet on of Silver was of a Pearl r, clear at Top, and let 
een l large Sediment. With Tincture of Rhubarb it aſſumed 
o the Plowiſh-brown. Colour. With Solution of Sublimate the 

Mr remain'd clear, but the Sides and Bottom of the Glaſs 


blackiſh, - With Spirits of Hartſhorn it was changed into 
auh Green. With Tincture of Fuſtic it became yellowiſh. 


og bath -TinQure of Brafl it was changed into a light faint Red. 
preſs'd i. * Tinfure 3 it aſſumed a deep reddifh-brown 
forcidle "tur. Wich TinQure of Galls a deep purple Scum. appear -d 


id Surface 3 it was yellowiſh in the Middle, and of a bluiſh 

Colour at Top and Bottom. Wich French Brandy it was 

Rn. than oommon Water. r; le 

"Me Differences: between this and St. Anne's Well were very 

i be former made Solution of Silver of a bluer White, 
Wards of a more purple Colour, than the latter, It 

l d its reddiſh Colour longer with Syrup of Cloves'; it 
more Sediment with Solution of Lead ; and its Sedi- 


pe Spring in the Sough, with ſeveral other Outings of warm 
2 12 x 


a faint Pearl Colour, and clear; but, by long — they 
W 


Water. 1 4 — 


ment, left after Exhalationz was more pungent and faline, and 
at the ſame time very white. Eleven Quarts of it, at another 
time, left thirty-three Grains of Sediment; twenty-four of 
which were a white Salt, which changed Syrup of Violets to a 
beautiful light-green Colour; but the Salt of St. Ame's Well 


made little Alteration upon it. The former alſo turn'd Solution 
of Sublimate a little Orange-colour'd; and, mix'd with Sal 


 Ammoniac, ſent forth an urinous Smell. It crackled a little 


on a red-hot Iron, but did not ſwell much. It fermented ftrong- 
ly with Acids, but not with Alcalies. | rg 

Bingham Well-water being fetch'd fixteen Miles, and kept 
five Nights, I compared it with common Pipe-water, which 
had ſtood two Nights in a Leaden Ciſtern. Tincture of Rhu- 
barb turn'd common Water of a light-yellow Colour ; but Bing- 
ham Water was by it changed into a reddiſh, or reddiſh- brown 
Colour. Solution of Sublimate changed not common Water, 
but produced a Pellicle on its Surface of a Red, Blue, and Yel- 
low, according to the various Directions of the Rays of Light. 
Bingham Water became whitiſh, and had a Scum of Yellow, 
Red, Green, and Blue. Oil of Tartar made no Alteration on 
this common Water ; but the other was firſt white, then cur- 
dled, and depoſited large and whiter Flakes at the Sides and 
Bottom of the Glaſs. The acid Spirits raiſed: a inte- 
ſtine Motion, and more Bubbles, in the Mineral Water than in 
the other. Spirits of Hartſhorn had no Effect on the latter, but 
changed the other white, which became alſo greener with Syrup 
of Violets than the common Water. After ſtanding four 
longer, Tincture of Braſil Wood had turn'd the Bingham Wa- 
ter of a deeper Red than the other; and Tincture of Galls and 
Sumach had changed the former green throughout. Solution of 
Silver had made it of a light Purple, but the common Water 
was a pale Pearl Colour. | e range 

When I had kept the Bath-water, that of Bingham Well, 
and that of the hot and cold Spring, for a long time, then, 
with Tincture of Nephritic Wood, they all became whitiſh 
firſt, then pale, laſtly curdled, and became green. The ſecond 
of theſe, with Solution of Silver, was reddiſh ; but ſoon chang'd 
to a Pearl Colour, With Tincture of Galls, both it and the 
third were firſt of a muddy Clay Colour, then of a Leaden Co- 
lour, and cover'd with a variegated Scum ; but that of the 
Bath, with Tincture of Sumach, became wholly green in five 
— Syrup of Violets turn'd Bingham Well very green in 
two 8. | l x , 

I exbaled each of thoſe Waters ſeveral times, -and always 
found ſome Difference in the Quantity, but never in the Nature 
of their Sediments, which was always the fame : "The former, 
that is, the Quantity, was varied, ſometimes by the Water, 
ſometimes by the Fire, and ſometimes by the Veftel. Not only 
the Sediment, but alſo the Salts, fermented with Oil of Vitriol ; 
they alſo crackled in the Fire, and ſwelPd a little. But, final- 
ly, to be ſatisfied of both their Kind and Proportions, -T ſet 
them to cryſtallize : The Bath-water afforded both Sea- falt and 
Nitre, but moſt of the former. The Salts of St. Anne's Well 
were the ſame in Kind, only they yielded more Nitre than that 
of the Bath. Bingham Well-water contains moft Nitre of any 
of them, and leſs Marine: falt. I took the Cr of Nitre 
from the e — to them, and 8 — project 
into regular als, that I might obtain their true Figures, 
From the 2 Hiſtory we draw the following Obſerva- 
tions: 2 22 > -SIz& moi * ; ; Dil 

That tho' there is 3 Ocre, Iron- ſtone, and Sulphur, 
in the Coal - pits here, which are generally reputed the Cauſe of 
rag yet the Water is fo far from being warm, that it 
is intenſely cold; ſo that, in order to cauſe Warmth, there 
muſt either be ſome other Materials, or there is a. Mixture of 
other Ingredients, which prevent their Effect in warming the 
Water; or theſe — are mix d in undue Propor- 

Again, ſince we find the Veins of Lead, croffipg the Cal 
corroded, it is plain, that Vitriol acts in ate confaries Lead 
— nnn bai 


Since Lime · ſtone and Coal cannot agree, we fee, that the 


alcaline Earth of the ſormer is as hurtful to the Acid of the 


latter, as this Acid is prejudicial to Lime-ftane ; for, that it B 
not the Nitre in the L ne that is hurtful to the Coal, ap- 
pears from this, that moſt of the Chalybeate or Vitriolic Was 
er che BO Ie. TT oct ot eg 
However homogeneous Buxton Wa oy, „ or how- 
ever _- nei _—y Mag — ro 
reſpects, beſides their ter Heat; yet ſeeing ſeveral of 
r tinQuiing e, produced in chem Phe- 
nomena differing from thoſe produced in common Water b 
rr other Principles than thoſe 
of common ater. ; 0 : en e See : W — 
Tuo it cannot be denied, that this Water has a Mirture of 
different Principles; yet ſeeing it is Rill eight or ten Grains in 
a Pint lighter, when cold, than common Water, this ewe, 
that it has fewer carthy or other groſs Parts in it than River- 


| Since 
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Since common Water, made equally hot with Buxton Bath- 
water, cools ſoaner at firſt, but flower than it toward the lat- 


ter End, Buxton Mineral Water muſt of courſe either have leſs — L 
ters to their Vehicle, eſpecially conſidering the ſmall 
that ſhould be drank, it is —4 theſe Parts can 3 J 


rofs and foreign Matter in it, or this Matter muſt exiſt in 
er Particles in the Water, and ſo give leſs Reſiſtance to 
the flying off of the leſs rarefied Particles of Heat. 

Seeing Buxton Water is ſo much lighter and warmer than 
common Water, before it has received any culinary or artificial 
Fire into its Pores, to rarefy the Air contain'd in it, it is plain, 
it brings ſomething _ with it, which is equivalent to the 
en Particles in heated Water; which being occaſion'd by this 
Water's waſhing Mixtures of ſeveral Minerals in its Courſe, 
we ſhall therefore call that a Mineral Vapour, 

Since this Wager, waſhes ſo many Ingredients abounding with 
Sulphur, and ſince we find, that even groſs Sulphur, by the 
Mediation of .Lime-ſtone, communicates ſome of its Parts to 
Water; and alſo ſeeing there is conſtantly ſuch a viſible ſul- 
phureous Halitus upon the Surface of Buxton Water; it is rea- 
ſonable to think, that this Water, whilſt warm, is impregn- 
ated with a ſulphureous Steam or Vapour, as one Part of its 
From the whole Proceſſes and Experiments made on Buxton 
Waters, it is plain, that the Minerals, warming and impregn- 
ating theſe ſeveral Springs, are the ſame ; only differing ſome- 
what in the Proportion of their Ingredients. 
1 lie in a Stratum, or Bed, from Weſt to 
Since Bingham Well increaſes or decreaſes upon Viciſſitudes 
of Weather or Seaſons, tis hence probable, that its Spring is 
not ſupplied from any great Depth in the Earth, but chiefly 
from the Surface of the Ground, and the ſmall Hill above ; and 
ſeeing both it, and the ſmall warm Spring beyond it, (which 1 
have ſeen quite dry) are ſo ſuperficially provided, and yet warm, 
the impregnating ients ſeem not to lie very deep in the 
Since theſe Waters continually bring up ſo large and nume- 
rous Bubbles, with an im us Force, from the Bowels of the 
Earth, then muſt their Interſtices be richly ftored with a fine 


Air, which produces this Effect. 


Seeing St. Anne's was known to be of the ſame Nature, and 
threw forth the ſame Quantity of Water before the Bath-level 
was made, that it does ſince ; and ſince, from this Well to the 

Bath, there is a continued Rock of firm black Lime-ſtone, or 
a Subſtance between Marble and Lime-ftone ; and eſpecially, 
ſeeing the main Spring, which ſupplies this Well, riſes up thro” 
a black Lime-ftone on that Side next the River, and not on 
that next the Bath; and, in the laſt place, ſince we find two 
"conſiderable Differences in its Contents from thoſe of the-Bath- 
water; it is ridiculous to ſuggeſt, that this Spring has any Com- 
Since there is ſuch a Difference at ſundry times in the Weight 
of theſe Waters, it follows, that there is no certain Standard for 
determining their ſpecific Gravities ; only this, in the general, 
is certain, that they are lighter than other common Water, and 
that the lighter they are, ſo much the more are they impregn- 
es Ter ty me, th 

bring with them; lighter. are, 

warmer ; — 8 warmer, the more medicinal.  _ 

_.., The more the Pores of the Earth are lock'd up by Froſt, or 
fil'd with Water, provided theſe affect not the Springs, the 
warmer and lighter is the Water; and the warmer it is, fo 
much ſtronger is its Mineral Vapour, and therefore the more 
powerful are its Virtu es 
From the Uſe. of the Thermometer we ſee, firſt, The 
di Degrees of . contain'd. in the ſeveral Waters. 

„We 


different 
contain d in the ſame Water in the ſeyeral. Seaſons of the 
Year, and according to the various T es of the Air. 
Thirdly, That theſe Waters are not relatively, but abſolutely, 
warmer in Winter than in Summer, in Froſt than when there 
is none, in a cold than in a hot Seaſon, the Bath at leaſt 
being one twentieth Part warmer in Froſt or Winter, than in 
warm Weather. Fourthly, That, in 22 Froſt, four Fifths 
the coldeſt Water not frozen, and one Fifth of boiling 
Water mix d, make the juſt Warmth of common River-wa- 
ter in hot Weather about the Autumnal Equinox. Fifthly, 
That a Quart of boiling Water added to three Pints of, ſuch 
cold Water, in an earthen Veſſel, at two ſundry times, about 
„F 
* ie een ed „ lt 
Gr five Eighths of a Quart of boiling Water, added to three 
Pints of common, River - water in Summer, gives the exact 
Heat of Burton Bath in that Seaſon; and then whatever raiſes 
ſuch a Thermometer five Eighths of an Inch higher, ſhews you 
the Warmth ef Buxton Water, .in-a firong Winter Fro. 
By theſe Experiments we have the Quantity of Water each 
Spring ſends forth in a given time. / Secondly, The Propor- 


1 


tion that the Vehicle and fix d Parts have to each other. 


Thirdly, The Proportions of the Earth and Salts ſeparately, 


# a2 
« 77 73.) 


Powder, which we ſhall call an Alcali-or Abſorbent, and tw, 
drink half that Quantity of common Water that comes from 


who would call ' theſe: Medicinal Waters? Hence it is plain, 


gents alter'd this warm Water, we cannot trace any Vitri 


Waters at ſeveral times, and found their Contents to di 


of Salt. Fifthly, The Salt, he ſays, is .chiefly marine. 


And,” laſtly, Which of the different Salts exceeds the o, 
— be - Suro ont | ers 
From the ſtnall Proportion of the fix'd Parts in thoſe Wa. 


the Removal of any obſtinate Chronical Diſeaſe. Suppoſe, f 
Example, a Man daily drinks four Pints of Water, at moſt he 
ſwallows not, with this Doſe, above five Grains of Lime-ſtone 


Grains and an half of Marine-ſalt, and as much Nitre, which 
let us ſuppoſe ſtimulant : What can theſe do? If he ſhouly 


the white Lime-ſtone Hills, he ſhall have. as much alcaline 
Earth, ' if not ſome fix'd Salt, beſides a vegetable Salt: Yer 


that the Virtues" of our Waters conſiſt, firſt, In the pure 
ſmooth, fine, common Vehicle; and, ſecondly, In thei 
Warmth and Mineral Spirit. 

Is the Bath, when its Doors and Windows are ſhut, warmer 
than when open'd? Is the Bath that is ſhut up on all Side 
warmer than St. Aune s Well, which is only ſhut up on thres 
Sides? Is this warmer again than Bingham Water, that ix 
wholly expoſed to the open Air above and on all Sides ? Ther 
it is plain, that were theſe Waters kept cloſe cover'd, and 
their Heat reverberated, they might ſtill be much warmer, 

From the Experiments made with the Mixtures, we ſa 
firſt, from the inteſtine Motion excited by the acid Spirit 
That the Water contains an Alcali. Secondly, That this“ 
cali being precipitated by a Solution of Sugar of Lead, or th 
Water thrown into an Alembic and diftilled, and that whid 
comes over with a flow Fire tried, neither of theſe Waters fer 
ment with Acids. Thirdly, Not only the alcaline Nature o 
this Earth, but its Whiteneſs, ſhew it to be Lime-fon 
Powder, tho* it warm not the Water after Calcinatior 
Fourthly, This Earth being calcined in a Furnace, which quick 
ly melts Iron, and then applied to the Load-ſtone, it attrafte 
this Duſt or Powder briſkly ; therefore I conclude it conti 
alſo Iron- ſtone. Fifthly, Seeing the Water precipitates t 
Solution of Silver, and a Part of its Salts runs into Cryſt 
of a cubic Figure, like a Dye, a Part of its Salt muſt be Ma 
rine-ſalt. Sixthly, Since it lets fall a Sediment with Oil « | 
Tartar, and Spirit of Hartſhorn, and alſo affords ſome lon 
by — with fix unequal Sides, terminating at each End if 
a Pyramid under ſeveral Triangles; we conclude, it conta 
alſo Nitre. Seventhly, Seeing neither Galls nor other Aft 


either volatile or fix'd, in it, nor does it taſte chalybeat 
however the Credulity of ſome People may impoſe upon tt 
Taſtes, and tho? the Load-ftone- attracts ſome of its cala 
Earth, it does the ſame with moſt other Earths, which ns 
afforded any Solution of Vitriol, nor Appearance 
Eighthly, Did Bingham Well, when putrified, and its Sul 
ſpent, become red with Galls, and purple' with Solution 
Silver? Then it muſt not only partake more eminently of 
tre, but alſo have more of the Chalybeate Principle in it, tt 
any of the reſt. GY 1 

Did theſe Waters afford ſundry Proportions of Sediment 
different times? Then they are not alike fraught with their 
mineral Principles at all times. Secondly, We may heel 
obſerve, that when their fix d Contents are leaſt, their vol 
tile Principles are moſt, as in Winter and very cold Weatie 
and when their volatile Spirit is ſmalleſt or weakeſt, their fi 
Parts are proportionably increaſed, as in very dry and | 
Weather. Thirdly, Have ſeveral Authors examin'd the 1at 


in Quantity, but not in Kind? Then.'are they not to be 
raigned and accuſed about ſmall Differences, as is too 0 


ks Dr. Lifter tell us, that St. Annes Water proves en 
tic upon ſwilling down large Quantities'of-it? This is not 
peculiar, but what it bas in Common with all other Wa 
Secondly, Does he aſſert a Quantity of Pit-coal to lie im 
1 under the Lime - ſtone, out of which this Water ſprin 
It is ſurpriſing how ſo good a Naturaliſt could make df 
Blunder ; for, firſt, Lime - ſtone and Coal are found inc 
ent with each other in the Peak- country. Secondly, 
ever found warm Water in Coal ? Thirdly, ''Tho' the! 
ment of thoſe Waters be very ſmall, yet it at leaſt afom 
Scruple to a Gallon; tho? be obtained but one Scruple ot 
out of four Gallons, this muſt have been owing to ſome 
let or Miſmanagement, . Fourthly, He ſays the Sediment 
all Salt, and no Stone Powder, whereas the Bath yields a 
one Half, and ſometimes two Thirds of Stone Powder © 


this be true of the Bath, yet St. s Well contains 251 
Nitre as Marine- alt, and Bingham Well more than cit 
them, Nor, ſixthiy, Can I here overlook Allis A 
of this Water. For, firſt, He will have but three! 


Springs here, viz- two for Bathing, and one for din 


th Now the outer Bath is no Spring, but ſupplied from the inner trating, but alſo elaſtic or ſpringy, ſo that, when the Heat of 
= Bath. Secondly, He ſays, that it is as warm as Blood newly the Body is added to its Warmth, it will be ſo much the more 
W kt out of the Veins ; but, had he uſed a Thermometer in ex- ſpringy, and expand the ſmalleſt Veſſels, relaxing them, and fo 
v5 mining both, he would have found the former much ſhort of making room for the obſtructing Matter either to be expelled 
Heat of the latter. "Thirdly, He will have Lead, Iron, from the Body, or ſo attenuated as to be thrown back into 


* nd Sulphur to be the Principles that medicate this Water; but the larger Veſſels, till it is more attenuated, digeſted, and fit- 
A tow can Lead communicate any of its Parts to the Water, ted for Evacuation by ſome of the common Outlets. But is 
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8 — vithout it be diſſolved ? Where is the Solvent and Menſtruum? the Water attenuating, and the Spirit elaſtic? Then, not only 
4 _ And, if it had a Solvent, it would be Vitriol, which would does the former diſſolve the groſs Humours, but the Particles of | 
which, ave corroded and conſumed the Lead, and left only the latter being got between them, and dilating themſelves like a * 


oh 
8 Sulphur ; and ſince Lead is the chief medicating Prin- ſpringy Wedge, will turn the attractive Force of theſe Hu- 


Waters wherein there is Lead, how ſoon they are ſeized with 
i Bellon, and from the Effects of Sugar of Lead taken in- 


wardly. 


Nor, thirdly, Has the Water a ſulphureous Taſte 


i Smell, as he alledges. Nor, fourthly, Do Galls give 


tis the ſame Colour as they do the Bath Waters, nor a 
laden Colour, which he will have to ariſe from Lead. The 
Wphur he will have to be that of Lead. 
p the Right, when he thinks the Water is too pure, delicious, 
ind fine, for any ſuch Principles as Lead, Copper, or Alum; 
and contents himſelf with an impalpable Sulphur. 

Now let us ſee what Medicinal Uſes theſe Experiments and 
Obſervations will help us to make of theſe Waters: In this 
e ſhall receive ſome Aſſiſtance from Mr. Martin's Account 
the Effects of warm Bathing, whereby it is plain, firſt, 
hat, by the Waters penetrating the Pores of the Skin, it gets 
to, and mixes with, the Blood, and other Juices, on the Sur- 
ce of the Body, and thereby increaſes its Weight. Second- 
That, by this Infinuation of the tepid Steam into the Pores, 
te Skin is relaxed, its Pores dilated, the Fluids in the Capil- 
uy Veſſels 
ncuation promoted. "Thirdly, Tho' the Addition to the 
eight of the Body by Bathing may ſeem ſmall, yet we muſt 
by a conſiderable Diſcharge by Perſpiration during Bathing, 
h from the Preſſure of the Water, added to that of the Air, 
on the Body, and the warming relaxing Nature of the 
ater, But to proceed. | | 

Since theſe Waters contain ſo much Air in their Inter- 
ces, they muſt greatly promote Digeſtion, except they be drank 


ones is much more 


thinned, their Motion made eaſier, and their 


ider d as a ſimple Ether) promote Digeſtion and Atte- 


ion; but being ſpringy, and full of thoſe ſubtile, inviſi- 


intractable Particles of Mineral Bodies, or Subſtances, of 
at a diluting, opening Nature muſt they be in Animal 
lies? How near in Smallneſs and Subtilty do they approach 


* cple, the Springs would now be no more than other common mours into a Repulſive, whereby they are gradually ſeparated, 1 

alcalinel Springs. But a lowing (contrary to Reaſon -and Experience) broken, and mix'd with the intercurrent Fluid; but as the I 

t : Vet that the Lead did ſtill impregnate this Water, it would be Humours. cannot be attenuated, and divided int6 ſmaller Par- 10 

s plain Piſon inſtead of Phyſic, as we ſee from the Accidents that ticles without increaſing their Bulk, eſpecially when at the 75 
1 happen to thoſe who ſmell, and to the Animals that drink the ſame time there is a Quantity of this Water thrown into the is 10 | 


Body, and mix'd with them, this Fuſion of the Blood diſ- 
poſes ſome of its Parts to get into improper Veſſels; for one 
Globule being hereby divided into two or three, they are then 
capable of entering Veſſels that before would not admit not 
receive them when only one; and theſe Veſſels being conical, 
the globular Parts thus divided. muſt ſtop, before they can 
reach the Extremity of the Veſſel ; hence new Obſtructions 
of another kind muſt be produc'd by this powerful Diluter, 
which muſt remain, except either the Veſſel relax, and give 
way, or the ſtopp'd Globule muſt be ſplit into two or three 
others; but, by this neceſſary Force, the Action of the Veſſel 
is increaſed, whereby the Blood's Motion becomes britker : 
And now both the Quantity and Velocity of the Blood are 
increaſed, but the Coats of the Veſſels not being hereby 
ſtrengthen'd, but weaken'd, according to their greater Dilata- 
tion or Stretch, if they were weak before, and full of Blood, 
then Hæmorrhages muſt neceſſarily follow, except prevented 
by due and timely Evacuation, or Reduction of the Humours 
to their former Standard, that the Veſſels may again be reſtor'd 
to their natural Dimenſions, Strength, and Reſiſtance. But if 
we are aſſur'd from Fact and Experience, that there is a mi- 
neral Spirit in theſe Waters, and want to know the Nature of 
this mineral Spirit, let us get acquainted with the Minerals 
waſh'd by the Water, and confider which of them are capable 
of having ſome of their Parts ſeparated by the Water, and which 
theſe Minerals are that can neither have their Parts ſeparated 
nor diſſolv'd; and we are ſure, that this Spirit muſt be from 
the former, and not from the latter of theſe : But what theſe 


her Af v long; and then, from their very Warmth and Nature, Materials are, we have ſeen before; therefore the Spirit muſt be 
ny Vir" muſt relax the Stomach, and retard all the Digeſtions, of the ſame Nature, as its Effects, as well as Theory, prove. 

balyben the Uſe of them is left off. But the Waters being From the Whole we ſee, that the Intention and Effects of 
upon tif ned by Bodies of a different Nature, either brought to- thoſe Waters are Relaxation and Dilution; and where- ever theſe 
its ca ber, diſſolv'd, or ſet in Action, by the Water, this Action are indicated, this Water will be of the greateſt Service; which 
which not be without the Communication of ſome of their Parts, is, when the natural and neceſſary Secretions are leſſen'd, from 
-ance Ach little Parts muſt be lodged, together with the Air, in whence ariſe Obſtructions in the ſmall Veſſels; but it is of 
its Suh Interſtices of the Water; then not only does the Air the greateſt Benefit in thoſe Obſtructions which ariſe from a 


Sharpneſs, Saltneſs, or Earthineſs of the Blood and Lymph, or 
from an accidental (where there is no natural) Diſpoſition to a 
Rarefaction of the Blood, ſome of whoſe Parts have miſtaken 
their common Road, in all which Caſes we ſuppoſe a Stimu- 
lus in the Veſſels from Pain; ſince it is impoſſible the fix'd 


— the Particles of Light and Heat, ſince we have no Veſſels Parts of this Water ſhould prove a powerful Stimulus. Its 
may dere retain one more than the other? And ſince they are not Efficacy extends particularly to all Contractions, Stiffneſs, or 
„ their vel nable in the cold Water, wherein we ſuppoſe the Air in Criſpation of the Solids and Veſſels, when their Parts are fo 
if WeatheWpnant, compreſſed State, how trifling is it to imagine or cloſe, that the Fibres are inflexible by ſuch Cauſes as in a na- 
+ their "Pt procuring of them by Force of Fire in Diſtillation, tural and healthy State ſhould bend them: Or where there is a 
dry and ey the Air is heated, rarefied, and expanded, and even Difficulty: and Indiſpoſition ſometimes in the Fibres and Veſ- 
nd the ali” Vehicle, the Water, ſo rarefied, that it riſes up in a ſels, preventing their ready and eaſy Diſtention and Contra- 
nts to diffi, in both which they are at greater Liberty than be- tion, as is moſtly the Fate of old Age, and hard Labourers; 
| not to to make their Eſcape |! which is evident from a more difficult bending and contra&- 
zs too once theſe Particles are ſo much leſs, and more ſubtle, than ing of their . Joints and Muſcles, and from their greater Li- 
Canes moſt volatile Spirits obtainable by Art, ſuch as thoſe of ableneſs to Rheumatic and Arthritic Pains; and if young 
proves e Morn and Sal Ammoniac, which may be ſhut up and People be hard plied betimes in Life, their Fibres are ſooner 
nis is noch ved in ſo porous a Body as Glaſs, how impoſſible is it, ſtiffened, become ſtronger, and are at their Growth, or pre- 
other Wü de ſmalleſt Veſſels in human Bodies, tho' never ſo much vented of their full Growth, ſooner ; for by whatever means 
to lie in Qed, (if not grown up, and become tendinous) ſhould Growth is haſtened and finiſhed, the Period of Life is ſo much 
Vater ſprint” their progreſſive Motion! Will they not even find a ſhorten'd. Hence ſuch as are of the ſloweſt Growth, provided 


ge between the Interſtices of the Fibres that conſtitute 


they live regularly, and eſcape Accidents, live longeſt, for the 
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_ mn pides of the Veſſels, and, a fortiori, much more in their ſame Space of Time they take to Growth, they ſtand till as 
condly; ties? How well then muſt ſuch a Water at the Spring- long, and decline the like Time; for ſhould one Man grow 
hot 15 thus fraught with its ſubtile mineral Principle, be diſ- till thirty Years of Age, from that he is at a Stand to ſixty, 0 
leaſt afford Uo carry on the Work of opening and clearing the mi- and grows back again or declines to ninety; then dies: If we 
cruple or Veſſels in the remoteſt Extremities of Animal Bodies, or ſuppoſe another, who has unnaturally haſtened his Growth at 
to ſome Nl ſmalleſt Veſſels of the Perioſteum, in either of the Coats ſixteen, he cannot outlive forty- eight or fifty at moſt: Hence 
- Sedi e Brain, or Spinal Marrow, or in the Brain or Marrow it- it is plain, that ſuch as rejoice at their Childrens early Growth, 
þ yies which contain the ſmalleſt Veſſels comprehenſible by and ſuch as are uneaſy at their low Growth, are equally 
Powder i Conception ? From this it follows, that theſe Waters fooliſh. It is judiciouſly obſerved by Sanctorius, that from the 
"narins) Ol ter adapted to Obſtructions from the twentieth:rate time Men begin to decline and grow old, Perſpiration is di- 
\ntains 8 ls, to the ſmalleſt in the whole Body, than to thoſe of miniſhed, the groſs Parts of the Blood are retain'd; which, 
than eil ger and firſt-rate: No Wonder then, if they produce being gathered to the Thorax or Breaſt, are expectorated b 

up at the Extremities of the Vei- 
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lurpriſing Effects in Gouty, Rheumatic,, Arthritic, and 
Putic Pains, all which have their Seat in Veſſels ſo ſmall, 
ue to be come at by Medicines. 


in, if we conſider 
wrapt up in Air, it is not only ſubtle and pene- 


Coughing, or they are heaped up 


ſels, the increaſing Stiffneſs of the Parts ſtill occaſioning a Waſte ' 


of the more ſubtle Parts, and a Collection of the groſſer: 
Hence Diſeaſes from mucous or ſizy Humours, laid up in you 
10 2 art 


Part or other of the Body, as Catarrhs, Rheumatiſms, Pains 
of the Joints, Atrophies, Maraſmus, and a gradual diminiſh- 
ing of the Actions depending on the ſmall Fi as Hearing, 
Seeing, Memory and Judgment; for the Veſſels of the Brain 
being then partly ſhut up, and partly become callous, ſo as to 
be unfit for the more noble and elevated Actions, then the 
Perſon becomes childiſh, and wears out of Life without much 
Pain or Uncaſineſs, and all from a Stiffneſs induced on the 
Fibres, and diminiſhed Perſpiration. | . 
Upon the Whole, Buxton Water being warm, highly im- 
pregnated with a mineral Steam, Vapour, or Spirit, contain- 
ing a moſt ſubtle and impalpable Sulphur, and being the Pro- 
duct of Lime · ſtone, it is therefore rarefying, heating, —_ 
attenuating, ſweetening, and a little drying; hence it is ſignal- 
ly beneficial, and furpriſingly fucceſsful, in the Gout, Rheu- 
matiſm, ſcorbutic and arthritic Pains, wandering or fix'd Pains 
inveterate or recent; C Convulſions, dry Aſthmas 
without a Fever or quick Pulſe, bilious Colic, want of Appe- 
tite, and Indigeſtion from Intemperance and Hard-drinking, as 
alſo in Contractions, Stiffneſs and Lameneſs ariſing therefrom 
in any Part, Barrenneſs from a Conſtriction and Indilability of 
the Fallopian Tubes and Uterus; Painfulneſs, a total Want 
or other Irregularities of the Menfes from the fame Cauſe ; 
in all and beginning Obſtructions, and in preterna- 
tural Rigidities of the Veſſels, or where external Tumors com- 
preſs the ſmall Veſſels, or where there is an Over-growth, or 
too great Strength, of the Veſſels reſiſting the Fluids; in St. 
Antony's Fire, Tetters, Ring-worms, Scab, Itch, and Mor- 
phew ; it is alſo ufeful in the Beginning of the Swellings on the 
Bones or Perioſteum, which are ſoft, yielding to the Touch, 
or of the Conſiſtence of foft Wax Gummata and To- 
i, as alſo in Nodes, in chalky Tumors in any Part of the 
y, inward or outward. In all hard callous Swellings it 
eaſes the Pain, and foftens — in old Strains or 4 * 
afflicting People Change of Weather, whether they 
— from * or dijointo Bones, Diſtortion of the 
ing them out of their natural Poſition ; in any 
Withering or Pining of the Parts; in want of Perſpiration 
—— Cold, 2 — Ay of Humours ; for 
eat, Stranguries, coppage rine ; in too great a 
Contraction of the Urinary Paſſages and Strainers ; for ſcour- 
ing off Sand, Gravel, and Mucus, out of the Kidneys; in 
Hicoughs and Vomiting, from a ſaline Matter, ſtimulating and 
contracting the Stomach or Midriff; in a Dyfentery, from 
falt Humours, raiſing violent Gripes, and convulſive Pains. 
I might here ſubjoin ſeveral f: Uſes of this Water ; 
but the common Vehicle being the only Phyſic in them, in this 
Caſe I ſhall adviſe both drinking and bathing ; but by no means 
57 laſt in a Fit of the On N 8 Fevers, 
ſentery, inward Tumors, Vomiting or Purging of 
Blood, 8 Foes ah an outward Preſſure of the Body — do 
Miſchief. | 
As to the Age, Sex, and Conſtitution of the Patient, the 
particular Lightneſs and Purity of thoſe Waters recommend 
their Uſe, as ſafe and ſucceſsful, to all Ages and Sexes, Chil- 
dren, Youth, Men, Women with or not with Child, except 
in the firſt and laſt Months. No Caution or Difference is here 
to be regarded; only I would not adviſe young Perſons, , very 
full of Blood. and Juices, which run with a rapid Courſe in 
their Veſſels, to be too free with them, from the twenty-third 
Year of their Age, till the thirtieth. Bilious or choleric Con- 
ſtitutions, phlegmatic, and melancholic, may ufe them at Diſ- 
cretion, provided they do not overdo the Matter; but the 
Sanguine muſt be a little more upon the Watch; for, fince they 
rarefy the Blood, and increaſe both its Bulk and Motion, as 
well as add ſomewhat to its Quantity by bathing ; fo that their 
Veſſels, being pretty well fill'd already, as often appears from 
their low brifk Pulfe, and florid Countenance, hete the Waters 
may diſtend the Veſſels more, drive the Blood forward till it 
cauſe Obſtructions, Stagnation, Inflammations, Fevers, or a 
Diſcharge of Blood, by ſome Evacuation, from a Rupture of 
the ftretch'd and 'd Veſſels. Neither ſhould I be fond 
of adviſing phlegmatic groſs Bodies, after the Meridian of Life, 
to continue it long, except for a few Days bathing, to open the 
Pores of the Skin, attenuate the fizy Humours in its fmall Veſ- 
ſels, and diſcharge a Part of them, and ſo fit them for a colder 
Bath, of greater Preſſure and Stimulus; not that I am fond of 
Co in old Age, when the Spring of the Fibtes is almoft 
worn out, I mean between the Meridian of Life, and old 
Age. As to the Seaſon of the Year for ufing theſe Waters, 
ſo ſtrict an Examination and Inveſtigation of their Parts, 
excuſe me if I differ from the common Opinion, and prefer 
early in the Spring, and late in the Autumn: For, if we con- 
ſider, firſt, the Luxury of the Age in Eating and Drinking, 
ſample plain Food, that was the delicate Diſh of our long - liy d 
healthy is no longer reliſh'd ; our Meat muſt be 
higher ſeaſon'd ; we cannot dine but upon ſeveral Diſhes; weak 
in Liquors are no longer us'd for Drink; we muſt have 
ine, or, which is worſe, (as it is more viſcid) ſtrong Ale, or 
Brandy and Water. Do not all theſe and inflame 


* 
. =» 


the Body ? Secondly, Does not the Water of itſelf 
Blood, and relax the Veſſels ? And, thirdly, Are not — . 


of the Body more ratefied ? Take they not up more Bulk 


are not the Veſſels more relaxed, in Summer than in Wi, = 


Inter? 


Is this then a fit Seaſon to ſend young People of plethor: 

fanguine Conſtitutions to thoſe Waters? ither — YI 1 
them for ſome time, or not; if the latter, why come the 2 g 
them? What Deſign will a mere complimenting Vilt of de 
Waters, and, perhaps, tafting them, or going into them, WA 


anſwer? Sure no valuable End. If they uſe them for any con- ri 
ſiderable Time, are not expoſed to the Mercy of Infan. Ly 
mations, Faintneſs, Palpitations, and Fevers, eſpecially of the br 
bectie Kind ? And will not the Waters anſwer the ſame Inter WW c: 
tion, with much greater Safety, from the latter End of Marcb MW n 
to the Middle of May, and from the firſt of September to the if 
firſt of November ? It is true, the Coldneſs of the Place may be Wa 


objected ; but is there not a good Houſe, dry warm Room cal 
Plenty of Coals, for the moſt part ſome Company, and a plez- alle 
ſant dry Country ? Where then is the Harm, even in the Midde cr. 
of Winter, upon urgent and neceſſary Occaſions ? Are not the Per 
Waters conſiderably warmer ? Does not their Efficacy chiefly bra 
depend upon their Warmth, and what cauſes it? And, . indi 
warmer they are, are not the more efficacious and anin 
ſucceſsful? Nor is the Blood ſo apt to be rareſied, ſeeing th | 


Air contain'd in it muſt be in æguilibrio with the external Ar. 
is is not Speculation 3 I mention it from Experience, having 
order'd Patients there in March in great Froſt and Snow, and 
_ obſerv d better Succeſs than the Water had upon th 
As to the Method of uſing the Waters, except the Body hg 
coſtive, and the firſt Paſſages furred up with groſs Humours, 
dechre myſelf a profeſs'd 8 to what is call'd preparing the 
Body for them, by ſtrong Purging, which often cauſes Pain i 
the Bowels, Windineſs, Looſeneſs, and Dejection of the Ap 
petite, the chief thing to be regarded, and kept up, in a Coruſ 
of Mineral Waters, eſpecially of the warm Kind, There 
fore I content myſelf with fimple plain Laxatives, which unloa 
the Inteitines without Sickneſs, Pain, Confinement, or Proftr 
tion of Strength or Appetite, as Lenitive Electuary, Rhubart 
Manna, and Cream of Tartar : Or, if the Stomach is loade 
with Phlegm, pall'd and relax'd, to prevent this being ſen 
down, and carry'd into the Body with the Water, and th 
doing a great deal of Miſchief, I would give a gentle Vomit, 
of the Infuſion of I ha, or that in Subſtance to ftron 
Bodies, and. neither order Drinking nor - Bathing for thi 
Hours after at leaſt. Young People, full of Blood, or wi 
have a meagre- and quick Pulſe, I would order to be bloode 


before begin. Such as are liable to the Gout ſhould neith 
be bl nor vomited, except there were {tr Indicatic 
to the contrary ; but let them have Tinqtura Sacra, or El 


Salutis, for a Purge. When they begin to drink the Water, 
Pint before Breakfaſt, and as much after, is ſufficient for 
firſt twoor three Days; then half a Pint more for the two Da 
following, and, at moſt, three Pints in a Forenoon ; for 
Water, not being an Evacuant, but an Alterative, muſt nt 
be thrown into the Body in large Quantities, whereby a gre 
deal more Hurt may be done than the Good we expect. 
beſt, we thereby turn it to an Evacuant by Urine, or recel 
certain Miſchief, As to Diet, if it be feaſonable, healthy 
and te te before, I would have no great Change to! 
made in it, from what was the Perſon's ordinary way of Lite 
only, as the Water heats and rarefies, beware of Pepper, M 
tard, Onions, Shallots, Horſe-radiſh, and all aromatic 4 
hot Seaſoning, and of all inflaming Liquors ; Claret, or Whi 
wine, and Water, for Drink, are beft ; and, when the Delign 
to relax, I would allow Fiſh, but no ſalt Meats, eſpecially t9 
dry'd in the Smoak, nor ſalt Fiſh, Gooſe, nor Duck. I 
Breakfaſt between Eight and Nine o Clock in the Mom 
Dinner at one, and 8 at Seven; let the 8 per be lg 
and eaſy of Digeſtion. Go to Bed at Ten, riſe at Five or dl 
the Morning. Go into the Bath, continue there from { 
Minutes to half an Hour, according to the Strength and 
of the Patient. When you come out, if you go not to 
ſweat, (which is ſeldom us'd) dry the Body well, and d 
preſently ; and, if the Weather is cold, go to a warm Ko 
uſe gentle Exerciſe, walking about, and drink your * 
Beware of ungovernable Paſſions, Morofeneſs, fitting uf 
Revelling, and unſeaſonable Hours; ſhun violent — 
Intemperance ;' be chearful. If the Body is coſtive, diink 
marind - broth, or take a Clyſter. If the Stomach i we 
raw, and belching, take a Tee g . 1 — 4 
u begin your Water- drinking; „ when you 
— or N Days, intermit for four or five Days. Let 
add, once for all, that, as this Water is of ſuch a Neve 
have mention'd, ſo ith not t6 —.— with; for, if it be 
neceſſarily us d, it will certainly do . | 
But it may, with Juſtice, be objected, if theſe Witt? 
bad for J. nothing, We ſhall a 
give not only their Advantages, but Diſadvantages. Thet 
therefore, is unkafe and unadviſcable, where there is too - 
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lmpulſe of the Fluids into the lateral Veſſels; as they relax the 


" latter, and make more wa for the former, and rarefy them : 
= Nor are they to be meddled with in Tumors from an Impulſe of 
wel de Fluids, with a Dilatability of the. Solids beyond all Re- 
ad covery of their natural Tone, and in Swellings from an Extra- 
1 uſation of Blood, Serum, or —_— into any of the Cavities 
| 8 of the Body, or Interſtices of the Muſcles or Membranes; nor 
e they aſe in a natural Fulneſs of Juices, and a Diſpoſition 
_ of the Body to generate Blood too quickly; nor are they ad- 
a ifable in any inward Inflammations, as of the Stomach, Liver, 
"kg Lungs, 2 or Pleura ; nor ought they to be drank in 
f the krge outward Inflammations of the Glands, ſince they both in- 
nten- creaſe the Motion. and Quantity of the Blood, and diſpoſe it to 
Aarch un more impetuouſly upon thoſe Parts, whoſe Spring and Re- 
0 the {ance is impaired or loſt; nor is it to be liberally us'd in out- 
ay be w2rd Impoſtumes. They are of no Effect in thoſe Tumors 
come cal'd Meliceris, Steatoma, Atheroma, and 'Talpa. They are 
1 ple io miſchievous in Conſumptions attended with a rapid Motion 


of the Blood, and weak pulmonary Veſſels, and in too copious 
Perſpiration. Or, in a Word, where-ever ſtrengthening and 
bracing up the Solids, and thickening and cooling the Fluids, are 
indicated, theſe Waters muſt be retrain'd from, or where the 
animal Secretions are to be leſſen d. 
Hence obſerve the following Miſtakes in the Uſe of theſe 
Waters: Firſt, Does their chief Efficacy depend on their volatile 
parts, which only conſiſt of a Steam or Vapour ; and are they 
tetter adapted to Diſeaſes of the ſmaller than of the larger Veſ- 
ſis? Then it is an Error to imagine, that all the Buſineſs is 
done by drinking large Quantities of them, and ſo turning them 
to Evacuants, at leaſt powerful Diuretics ; whereby they are 
turry'd out of the Body before they have done their Work, 
which lies in much ſmaller Veſſels, and requires longer Reten- 
ton, Secondly, Is Evacuation inconſiſtent with all the Inten- 
tons of the Waters? Then how imprudent are thoſe who uſe 
encuant Medicines along with the Waters, whether Purga- 
tives or Diuretics, which expeditiouſly carry off the Waters, 
and, together with them, the thinner Parts of the Blood, out of 
te larger Veſſels, and the Lymph, which is pour'd into the 
dylopoetic Organs for diluting the Chyle ! But allow they 
fbould drink ſo much more Water in proportion to the Increaſe 
of the Drains : In this mending the Matter, and not making 
worſe? For hereby there is a greater Preſſure and Quantity of 
Water laid upon the Inteſtines, or Organs deſtin'd for the Se- 
cretion of the Urine, the Fluids in theſe Glands thinn'd, and 
their excretory Ducts widen'd and laid more open, and all 
every way fitted for a larger and freer Vent of the more ſerous 
Parts of the Blood, which ſhould dilute the groſſer in the ſmalleſt 
Veſſels. Hence Obſtructions are more riveted there, or at 
tat not removed, * 
Thirdly, Does the Water heat and rarefy the Blood? Is it 
then rational to ſend young Perſons thither, eſpecially in the 
Heat of Summer, whoſe Blood is capable of Rarefaction, when 
Ide Warmth of the Water, by the Preſence of its mineral 
Principle, join'd to the Heat of the Blood, and the hot Seaſon, 
tes relax'd the Solids, and widen'd the Veſſels, and the Blood is 
n its greateſt natural Rarefaction? One would think this Cau- 
don needleſs, to ſuch eſpecially as conſider the fatal Conſe- 
quences of a very rarefied State of the Air, by Lightning, to 
mal Bodies; for the Atmoſphere being ſuddenly ratefy*d by 
tte Flaſh, the ſudden Expanſion of the Air in the Blood, to a 
Race with this Atmoſphere, quickly burſts the Veſſels, 
Mingles Solids and Fluids together, as in a Mortification; and 
tte hardeſt Parts, which give the greateſt Reſiſtance to this vio- 
ent Expanſion, are burſt into a thouſand Pieces, the Spring of 
tte Air being ſo much ſuperior to the Coheſion-of the Parts. 
Fourthly, Does the Water rarefy the Blood? Then how in- 
nſitent is violent Exerciſe with their Uſe, as Dancing and 
elling to unſeaſonable Hours, ſtrong Bowling in the Heat 
i the Day, galloping on Horſeback, inſtead of an-eaſy Trot, 
Theſe violent Exerciſes heat the Blood 
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from {e! 5 much, and ate often of bad Conſequences. Fifthly, Is the 
b and en of this Water Relaxation and Dilution? Then bow do 
t to Reih promote thoſe Ends, who deal all the while in Drams, 
„ and rs, and Punch, all which contract and ſhrivel up the Solids, 
um Roc \ the firſt two very remarkably congulate che Fluids! Sixthly, 
pur my bo the Waters rarefy the Blood, and Inereaſe its Bulk and Mo- 
ing up een? And is it fafe and adviſeable for thoſe who have 4 natural 
pxerciſe 3 * or Superfluity of the Juices, or for ſuch as have natu- 
„ drink " quick Pulſe, large Secretions, thin Bodies, and weak 
hs ls? For once more give me Leave to ſay, that theſe 
Wine ders are not to be trifled with; ſince, if their Uſe is not 
have dd, and does no Good, they certainly do Miſchief ; and 
8. L. meler ſays the contrary, votes theſe Waters good for little or 
Natur! 1 3 and, if he underſtands the Waters rightly, may as 

if it be e adviſe the Peruvian Bark in continual Fevers, or during 


kit of Intermittents, or Steel Medicines in a Plethora, or 
Sil of Lead in a Dropſy or Palſy, or Camphire in the De- 
a hot Fever, which has parched up and dried the 
almoſt worn out the Spring of the Veſſels. But, 


Are theſe Waters warm, and impregnated with a 


AY, and 
enth] 
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very volatile penetrating Part, wherein lies their chiefeſt Eſſi- 
cacy ? And is this Principle gone when they are cold? Then 
they muſt be drank warm at the Spring to anſwer any End; 
for, when they are cold, they only ſerve inſtead of common 
Water, being purer and better than that. Eighthly, Is the 
Nature of theſe Waters relaxing and attenuating ? Then ſpecial 
Care muſt be taken, that a ſuitable Diet, both in Meat and Drink, 
be obſerv'd, and that the Patient refrain from every thing that 
is oppoſite to their Uſe, and gave Birth to his Diſtemper, tho? 
never ſo much his Favourite, and ſeemingly oppoſite to Nature. 
Ninthly, Is the chief Deſign of theſe Waters Relaxation and 
Dilution? Then are they improper in Obſtructions from a Sizi- 
neſs of the Juices, and a Relaxation of the Veſlels, as in Ca- 
chexies and Dropſies. Tenthly, But, ſay ſome prejudic'd Per- 
ſons, if you can find out the Nature of this Mineral Spirit, in 
which you aſſert the Efficacy of theſe Waters to conſiſt, why 
may they not be imitated, and fo People fav'd much Labour, 
and Loſs of Time, and Expences? Anſwer. Firſt, Imitate it 
with what? Whether with fix'd or volatile Bodies? Where 
will furniſh me with Matter divided into, and exiſting in, 
ſuch ſmall, ſubtile, incoercible Particles ? Or where is the Art 
that can reduce Mineral Subſtances to ſuch a volatile, fugitive, 
Mineral Spirit, a Spirit that cannot be retain'd ? A Subſtance of 
almoſt as minute Parts as thoſe of Light and Heat ? A Steam 
fitted to paſs the ſmalleſt Crannies in Nature? But, ſecondly, 
So exquiſite is the Mixture, and fo great the Difference between 
divine and human Compoſitions, that the former are inimitable. 
What Anatomiſt, that knows the Structure of a human Body 
the beſt, will undertake to make another like it? Or what 
Chymiſt, that can ſeparate the Principles of a Plant to the 
greateſt Exactneſs, will yet have Aſſurance to boaſt of his Ca- 
pacity ſo far, as to reunite even the ſame Parts again, in the 
ſame Form and Condition, with a vegetable Life? Even ſo 
different are the Compofitions of God and Man. Hence we 
ſee, that he who made theſe Bodies and Veſſels at firſt, is 
beſt able to judge of their Diameters, and knows beſt how to 
prepare Subſtances ſuited to their Dimenſions and Diſeaſes. 
Therefore, could we pretend to mimic theſe Waters, yet the 
Counterfeit would be ſo much inferior to the Natural, as a 
Piece of Painting, tho? never ſo fine, is ta the original Life, 
Short's Hiftory of Mineral Waters. | | 

BUXUS, Offic. Ger. 1226. Emac. 1410. J. B. 1. 496. 
Raii Hift. 2. 1693. Synop. 3. 445. Chab. 38, Mer. Pin. 18. 
Merc. Bot. 1. 25. Phyt. Brit. 18. Buxus arboreſceni, C. B. 
Pin. 471. Tourn. Inſt. 578. Elem. Bot. 450. Boerh, Ind. A. 
2. 172. Rupp. Flor. Jen, 264. Buxus arbor vulgaris, Park. 
Theat. 1428, THE BOX-TREE. Dale. 

Box ſeldom grows to be a Tree of any great Bigneſs in Eng- 
land; the Wood is hard, ſolid, and ponderous, of a yellow 
Colour, coyer'd with a whitiſh Bark. The Leaves are ſmall 
and roundiſh, of a firm Texture, and a ſhining green Colour; 
it is perennial, keeping always green: The Flowers are ſmall, 
of a yellowiſh Colour, each compoſed of five Leaves: The 
Fruit 4s ſmall, roundiſh, and tricapſular, with three Points or 
Horns on the Top. It grows wild in ſome Parts of Kent and 
Surry, as about Boxhill near Darking. Miller's Bot. OF. 

- The Leaves of the Bax are bitter, have an ill Smell, and 
ive a faint Red to blue Paper. We: obtain from the Wood a 
ade acid Spirit, and a fetid Oil. ercetan eſteems this Oil 
very much for the Epilepſy, the Vapours, and the Tooth- ach. 
Being rectified, and circulated afterwards with a third Part of 
good Spirit of Wine, it is very ſwertening and aperitive. They 
give fifteen or twenty Drops of it, mix'd with Sugar or Liquo- 
rice-powder. They mix this Oil, unrectified, with melted But- 
ter, to anoint Cancers.. A. Liniment is made of it, with Oil of 
St. John's-wort, for the Rheumatiſm and Gout. Etmuller, 
and ſeveral other Authors, maintain, that one may ſubſtitute 
the Box in the room of the Guaiacum, Juniper, or Saſſafras, 
and the Roots of Butterbur and Bennet, in the room of th 
Sarſaparilla.. Martyn's Tournefort. . 2 | 
Bleęny, in his Zodiatus Medica-Gallicus, An. 2. tells us, that 
he knew three Perſons, who, from their own. Experience, had 
found, that a large Quantity of tender Box- leaves, infuſed in 
three Quarters of a Pint. of White-wine, proved an infallible 
Cure fat pituitous and flatulent Colics, if the ſtrain d Liquor 
was drank warm. Dali, in his Pharmacologid, informs us, 
that it is at preſent little uſed in Medicine ; but that, according 
t0.Sthroder, ſome ſtom the Wood diſtil an Oil, Winch is highly 
narcotic, and which they wonderfully extol in Epilepſies, Tooth- 


| achs, and Rottenneſs of the Teeth. He alſo tells us, that Fer- 


nelius claſſes the Leaves of the Box among the Purgatives. In 
Eph. NM. C. D. 2. a. 2. 0. 155. we are told, that a Lotion, 
prepared of a Lixivium in which the Leaves and Branches of 
Box have been boil'd, not only makes the Hairs grow, but alſo 
ives them a yellowiſh Colour. A Decoction of the Flowers of 
x is by ſome ſaid to be ſudorific ; and others inform us, that 
one Dram of them proves a violent 9 Ryndelitius, in 
Foreſt. Obſ. Med. ſays, he by no means doubts, but that the 
Shavings. of Box, in conſequence of their ſudarific Quality, 
or 


would cure the Lues YVenerea ; but that they are not uſed . 
that 
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that Purpoſe, becauſe they excite Head-achs, and are of a fetid 
Smell, and diſagreeable Taſte.” However, Amatus Luſitanus 
uſed a Decoction of this Wood, more than once, with wonder- 
ful Succeſs. The ſame Author, Cent. 3. Cur. 36. by a Deco- 
ction of Box- wood, after all other Medicines had proved inef- 
ſectual, in the Space of twenty Days cured an Hemicrania, 
brought on by a Conſent of the Parts. A Decoction of the 
Wood, in Red-wine, has by ſome been found to do 2 Ser- 
vice in Tooth-achs ariſing from cold Defluxions. ides, a 
ſingular anodyne Quality is aſcribed to the Wood, for which 
Reaſon many recommend Tooth-pickers made of it. The Oil 
alſo, diſtil'd from the Box-wood, is accounted excellent againſt 
the Tooth-ach, Fevers, Vertigoes, the Falling-ſickneſs, and 
the Hzmorrhoidss Schulzii Prælectiones, and Simon Paulli*s 
Duadripartitum Botanicum. The Wood alone, ſubjected to 
Diſtillation from a Retort in a Sand-heat, yields an acid Spirit, 
and a ſetid empyreumatic Oil, juſt like thoſe yielded by Guaiac- 
wood, when treated in a like manner. That this acid Spirit; 
when rectiſied, diſſolves Coral, and produces other Effects, 
which prove the Similarity of its Nature to that of penetrating 
Acids, may be ſeen in Boyle's Chymifta Scepticus. If this em- 
pyreumatic Oil, which is by ſome thought to be the Oleum He- 
raclium of Rulandus, is put into the Hollow of a carious Tooth, 
and applied immediately to the Nerves, it removes the Tooth- 
ach, by burning them, juſt like Oil of Cloves, or any other 
acrid and cauſtic Oils. hen mix'd with melred Butter, it is 
recommended to be uſed by way of Liniment in Cancers ; and; 
when mix'd with Oil of St. John's Wort, it is uſed in the 
ſame Form in the Rheumatiſm and Gout. But if it is rectified, 


and digeſted for ſome time, with a third Part of good Spirit of 


Wine, it affords an ne and aperient Medicine for internal 
Uſes, of which fifteen or twen may be exhibited with 
Sugar or Liquorice-powder. The Smoak of the kindled Box- 
wood ſeems to be juſtly recommended againſt the Plague, not 
ſo much on account of its highly fetid Smell, which at once in- 
duced Bauhine to the Affirmative, as becauſe it abounds with 
an acid Salt, which, when drawn in with the Air, reſiſts that 
Putrefaction of the Juices, to which, during the Time of the 
Plague, they are always diſpoſed. It is worth while to inquire 
into the Origin of the Perſuaſion of ſome, that the Virtues of 
the Box-tree may not only contribute to extinguiſh the Senſe of 
Venereal Pleaſures, but alſo to baniſh the Devil himſelf. All 
fetid Subſtances, then, poſſeſs .a Power of ſtimulating the 
Nerves into Motion, removing the diſorderly Sallies of the ani- 
mal Spirits, and conſequently of curing thoſe hyſteric Indiſpo- 
fitions produced by ſuch a Cauſe. Now, hypochondriac and 
hyſteric Paſſions are generally attended with ſurpriſing ſpaſmodic 
Motions, by ignorant People aſcribed to the Devil, and his 
Influence on the human Body; but the Box- tree is poſſeſs d of 
2 capable of removing theſe Diſorders, and their conco- 
mitant Symptoms. Therefore, ſay they, it baniſhes the Devil, 
whom they as falſly as fooliſhly ſuppoſe to be the immediate 
Author of theſe Symptoms. | 

It is alſo poſſible, that this Perſuaſion of the Power of the 
Box-wood to baniſh the Devil may have been owing to a Cu- 
ſtom of conſecrating its Leaves on Palm-ſunday in ſome Coun- 


tries; where, at that Seaſon, no other Leaves are to be found: 


Whether it is really ſo or not, tis nevertheleſs certain, that, 
from this Circumſtance, the Dutch call the Box-tree Palm- 
boom, and its Wood Palm-hout. I muſt not, on this Occaſion, 
forget a told by Levinus Lemnius in theſe Words: I am 
& acquainted, ſays he, with a certain Prieft in our own Coun- 
« try, who has the Misfortune of a weak Judgment, and a 
« whimſical Mind, who exhibited the Aſhes of burnt Box- 
c wood, conſecrated on Palm-ſunday, a Ceremony uſed in the 
«© Roman Church, to a young Boy, to be drank in holy Wa- 
<c ter, performing at the ſame time a certain ridiculous Exor- 
cc ciſm. All chis Appara 
4 go remove the Fever, and the Worms with which 
« the Boy was afflifted. Soon after, indeed, the Fever was 
4 carried off, but the Patient unluckily died; upon which I 
<< adviſed my ryman to beware of the like Practice for 
<< the future; fince the Leaves of the Box- tree are poſſeſs'd of 
cc a deleterious Quality, highly prejudicial to the human Con- 
<« ſtitution, as is obvious from their rank and diſagreeable 
6 — and their harſh and bitter Taſte, ſo ungrateful to the 
64 te.” : | 

Miller enumerates ſeven Species of the Buxus, of which the 


ius gun dri dard wire ixacoy, © flowing abun 
fill by ſtuffing, to condenſe. 


the ſame Book, %a Aigss iv x BeBuojirov, is a full we! 
ſtuffed Garment. e 


ſtruc, 
 Byſma, in the Expreſſion Bvopd]a Yao taarngor 1ieuiil 
© the Covers or Stop 
are order'd to be mix'd with the Sordes, or Filth, collect 
from Fullers Shops, in order to make a Suffumigation in a f 
ticular ſort of Hemorrhage 
Some take the Byſina to be the ſame with the Amurca, which 
recommended by Dio ſcorides, Lib. 1. Cap. 135 
Infuſion for Exulcerations of the Anus, Pudenda, and Utens 
The Byſmata, before quoted, are 8 ſuch things 5, "ſW 


tus, as he told the By-ſtanders, was 


Intrufion, ſtop, fill, or cloſe up Oil-veſlels, as Appears h „ Nees. 
thoſe Expreflions of Hippocrates, (Lib. tel omwias) er, 


gg Toy Sdx]vaor, e thruſting 
Fore, ** intruding it into the Mouth. 


B XZ. 


Burus humilis is poſſeſs'd of the ſame Medicinal Vi . 
the Buxus arbore ſcens. 1 mes vich 
— BUYO BUYO. The Name of a fort of Pepper, ſo call'g 
in — Philippine Iſland. Ray calls it Piper Longuy, . 
nardi. 42 1 5 
BYNE, gur, Malt, which Hetius thus deſcribes, 
Barley moiſten'd with Water, then ſuffer'd to 


and afterwards dried in a Kiln, with the Shoots = r'Y K 
D > 8 
 BYRETHRUM., An arbitrary Word coin'd by Freun 


to expreſs a ſort of Cucupha, or Cap, prepared 
In i: — 2 1 

6 A, Bupgt. A Skin of Leather, frequent! 

ſpread Plaiſters upon. . 
| BYRSODEPSICON, gu- Lax, from Bueon, 2 Skin 
and M, to curry Leather. Celius Aurelianus, Chronic. L. 
4. C. 3. recommends, for thoſe Perſons whom he calls Ventri. 
culefi, or. Celiact,. amongſt other Applications to the middle 
Parts of the Body, Wool ſprinkled with Rutherginarium, which 
the reel call Buggodx1x3y, meaning SUMACH, which ſec. 

. RYSAUCHEN, go ax, from Buw, to hide, and v7, 
the Neck; People are properly call'd by this Name, who hide 
as it were, their Necks, by elevating their Scapulg, Shoulder 
blades. But it is uſed, in general, to expreſs a Perſon wh, 
labours under a morbid Stiffneſs of his Neck. 

BYSMA. See BYzEn. |, id 

BYSSUS, in Botany, is the loweſt Species of Moſs, of 
which twelve different $ are mention'd in the laſt Edition of 
Ray's Synopſis. See the Explication of Terms under the Ad- 
cle Bor ANx. 5 . 

Byssvs alſo ſignifies the Pudendum Muliebre. 

Byssus, tnoreover, imports a fine ſort of Linen, wore by 
People of Condition among the Antients ; but appfied to no 
Medicinal Purpoſes that I know of. Some. are of Opinion, 
that our fine Cotton, imported from the Zaff Indies, is the 
true Byſſus of the Antients. 

BTS TINI ANTI DO TUS. An Antidote frequently men- 
tion'd by Aretæus, of much the fame Virtues, as it tbould ſeem, 
with the Mithridate. 

BY THOS, ges, Depth, Profundity, Thus it fignifis 
in that Paſſage of Hippocrates (e Tacry yt.) e bbs dr 
200 „ (Phyſicians) who are in the Depth of Ignorance d 
„the Art.“ And thus, in ſeveral Places of his Epiſtles, pat 
ticularly in that from Democritus to Hippocrates, vtel gr 
«r)goTs, or concerning the Nature of Man. (Be) i 3k 
van, Tewpiv Tegriuner © (The CEſophagus) conveys th 
© Aliment to the Depth or Bottom of the Stomach.” 

BYZEN, gigs, in Galen's Exegeſis, is expounded abeis 
TuxY@s, = in a Heap, in a Croud, or Throng.” The Wal 
is uſed by Hippocrates, Lib. 1. Tet yuvaux. ſpeaking of the 
Catamenia, Xog4o]e BuZn, flowing in abundance,” or, ai 
were, thronging for Paſſage. Again, (Lib. tel vo. Tall 


every Month ;* for gun, in Heſychius, is expounded all 
by ite, and Ads, © abundantly, plentifully.“ Th 

ord BuCww is derived from the Verb gute, or Byw, which is, U 
Thus, (Lib. 1. tel un 
th xahaggy Y BeH H,,j“ꝰ, is a clean Garment of a denſe © 
cloſe Contexture ; to which are there ed 174 Leu agi 
Ts h,, e thin and ſoft Woollen Cloaths. And 


F rom 80 alſo, Or gu, which ſignifies to *. to 0b 
fill up, ſtuff, conſtipate, comes the ord Boche 


ples of Oil-veſſels.” Theſe By/naWra/;, 


mention'd, Lib. 2. Tie zug 


as uſeful in 


in the Finger,” and daß cu, 


CAA 


in the Chymical Alphabet, ſignifies Salt- petre. 
. CAA-APIA. 
7 Some People having imagined, that our grey Ipeca- 
was the fame with the Caa-gpia of Piſo, Mr. Geoffroy, 
; the moſt natural way of deciding the Queſtion, and re- 
moving the Doubt, compares theſe two Roots with the Deſcri- 
"ns Authors have given of them. 
Phe Caa-apia . Hiſtor. Braſilienſ. Caa-api Braſi- 
Imfbus dicta, G. Maregravii, is a ſmall, low Plant, with a 
doot about a Finger's Breadth or two long, as thick as a Swan's 


; knotty, and has its Sides, and its Extremity, furniſh'd with 
flaments three or four Fingers Breadths in Length. It is of a 
jelowiſh-grey Colour — but white internally. It is 
aſpid when firſt put into the Mouth, but afterwards diſcovers 
Taſte ſomewhat acrid and pungent. 

From this Root ariſe three or four Stalks or Pedicles, which 
re flender, round, and three or four Finger-breadths in Length. 
lach of theſe Pedicles bears a Leaf, about a Finger-breadth in 
dwadneſs, and three or four Finger-breadths in Length. This 
Lef is of a ſhining-green Colour on the ſuperior, but a little 
whitiſh on the inferior Side. It is furniſh'd with a Nerve 
throughout its whole Length, and inter ſected with ſmall riſing 
Veins on its inferior Side. 

The Flower has a Pedicle peculiar to itſelf, and is round, 


oſs, of 
tion of 
e Au- 


ore by 


to no MWndiated, and reſembling that of the Bellis. It is compoſed of 
pinion, MWkreral Stamina, and bears round Seeds ſmaller than thoſe of 
, is che Muſtarxd. 


The Root of this Plant is poſſeſs'd almoſt of the ſame Virtues 
with the Ipecacuanha, which has induced ſome to call it by that 
Name, tho? without any Ground, as P:/o himſelf informs us in 
theſe Words: „It is, ſays he, of the ſame Worth and Effica- 
u cy with the Pecacuanha, for which Reaſon it is by ſome 
are falſly call d Pecacuanha.” It ſtops Fluxes, and is as good an 
ranee a kmetic as Ipecacuanha, tho* not fo _ for which Reaſon 
it may be exhibited in larger Doſes. The Doſe is from half a 
Im to one Dram, in Powder, in Wine, Broth, or any other 
roper Liquor. | | 
The Brafilians bruiſe the whole Plant, expreſs its Juice, and 
at it. This Juice they alſo uſe with Succeſs in the Cure of 


alle: Wounds, made by poiſon'd Darts, and the Bites of Serpents. 
he Wa rdeir Method of applying it is to pour it into the Wounds. | 
1g of te Piſs adds, that there is another Species of the Caa-apra, 
i — like this, excepting that its Leaves are ſomewhat denticu- 
. Tau 


ited about their Edges, and villous as well as the Stalks. 
From this Deſcription of the Caa- apia, from the Deſcrip- 
bons of the white and brown Ipecacuanhas, which Piſe and 
Markgrave gives us in their natural Hiſtory of Brafil, and from 
e expreſs Obſervation of Piſo, that ſome call'd the Caa- apia 
pecacuanha, it is obvious, that Piſo did not intend to deſcribe 
e Caa-apia under the Name of Ipecacuanha. It is much 
tore probable, that what he calls white Ipecacuanha is a Species 
embling the grey Kind brought by the Spaniards from Peru, 
er the Name of Bexuguilli; and that the Ipecacuanha Fuſca 
dat Species of brown Ipecacuanha which is at preſent ſo 
Mmmon, and comes from Brafil by the Way of Portugal. 
lemoir, de J. Acad. R. des Sciences, A. 1100. 
CAA-ATAYA Breo/ilienfibus, Marggr. Euphraſie affmis, 
proflienſis filiguoſa. | | 
rom a ſlender white Root it ſhoots up a ſquare Stalk a Foot 
Height, of a pale Green, lender, geniculated, partly erect, 


| 
e partly incumbent on the Ground, and taking Root where 
ca, Nhüch i touches it at the Joints. At every Joint grow two ſmall 
uſeful n eaves, oppoſite to one another, of the Size and Shape of 
and Ute ioſe of the Nummularia, (Moneywort) or rather of German- 
ings , "oi", or Male Speedwel, of a pale Green, and ſerrated at the 


ppears ſufſtes. At every Pair of Leaves comes forth a very ſmall white 
16.) r, in a manner galeated, which is ſucceeded by a Pod, of 
agb ihe Size and Figure of the Grain of Oats, which, opening 
taneouſly, ſheds a very ſmall round Seed, of a dark-yellow 
our, and leſs than the Seed of the ſmalleſt Poppy. The 
nt has no Smell, but a bitter Taſte. el. 

The Plant bruiſed, and boil'd in Water, and the Decoction 
pak, purges much, both upwards and downwards, | 

In its oppoſite ſerrated Leaves, its galeated Flowers, and its 


y ont have been referr'd. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
| CACHIRA, "Dee AntL.- ot RF ts 
AACICA Braſilianis, Herba Colubrina Luſitanis, Marg- 


4s 


Far ike, near to one another, half a Foot, and ſome- 


incloſed in Veſſels, it agrees with the Zuphraſia, whither 


From a ſmall Root, and full of Filaments, it ſends forth 


times a Foot in Length, of a reddiſh Green, a little hairy, 
geniculated at n of a Finger's Breadth, and having at 
each Joint two Leaves finely ſerrated, much of the Size and 
Shape of thoſe of the Veronica, (Male Speed wel) ſomewhat 
hairy, green above, and whitiſh underneath. At the Joints 
between the Leaves proceed Multitudes of little Flowers, of a 
gu Colour, mix'd with a very little Red, and diſpoſed in the 
ry of an Umbella. The whole Plant is full of a milky 
uice. 


The Herb bruiſed, and applied, is a moſt effectual Remedy 


(Quill, and ſometimes as large as one's little Finger. This Root / againſt the Bites of Serpents ; and is good alſo for other Wounds. 


Ran Hit. 

CAACO. A Sort of æſchynomenous Plant, which grows 
in Brafil, of which Mr. Ray mentions two. The firſt is the 

Caaco Brafilienſibus, Herba Viva vulgo, Marggrav. A ſchyns- 
mene ſpinoſa 2. ſeu foliolis Acaciæ latioribus, ſiliguis longis hir- 
ſutis, Breyn. An Mimoſa ſpinoſa Fernambucenſis, Zanoni. 
THE SENSITIVE PLANT. | 

The ſecond is the | 

Caaco ſeu Herbæ Vive tertia ſpecies, Margg. A ſchynomene 
ſpinoſa tertia, froe foliolis Acaciæ anguſtioribus, filiquis parvis 
echinatis, Breynii. 

I find no Virtues attributed to either of them. 

CAAETIMAY Bra ſilienſibus, Marcgr. Senecio Braſilien- 
Jn anguſto ſerrato. 5 

t grows to the Height of three Feet, with a green Stalk, 
full of a medullary Subſtance, and, at its firſt ſpringing up, 
ſurrounded with numerous Leaves, four or five Fingers Breadth 
in Length, narrow, jagged at the Edges, ſomewhat hairy, as is 
alſo the Stalk, and a little hoary, with a ſoft Down, The up- 
per Part of the Stalk ſpreads itſelf into four, five, fix, or ſeven 
Branches, cover'd with ſmall Leaves, like thoſe of Hyſſop. 
The ſmall Branches bear Multitudes of Flowers, like thoſe of 
Groundſel, and ending in Down, which is blown away with 
the Wind. 

The Leaves of this Plant have a hot and acrimonious Taſte ; 
and being boiled, or bruiſed, and the Part rubb'd or waſh'd with 
= ſame, cure the Itch, where-ever it breaks forth. Raii Hiſt. 

lant. 

_ CAAGHIYUYO Braſilienſibus, Marcgr. Piſ. Frutex bac- 
cifer Braſilienſis, fruftu racematim congeſto Myrtilli. 

It is an Under-ſhrub, of the Bigneſs of the Raſpberry-buſh. 
The Stalk is quite woody and hairy ; the Leaves grow in Pairs, 
and always oppoſite, are hairy, ſoft to the Touch, lightly ſer- 
rated, diſtinguiſh'd by three eminent Fibres running lengthwiſe, 
and interwoven with many ſmall Veins, which run acroſs, are 
greener above than underneath, and are alſo ſet with Tubercles 
over the whole upper Surface, but underneath are full of little 
Pits ; every Tubercle has a whitiſh Hair. It bears two, three, 
four, or five white pentapetalous Flowers, which cluſter toge- 
ther, and, falling off, are ſucceeded by black Berries of the 
Bigneſs of Juniper-berries, of a ſweet Taſte, which are eaten 
by the Negroes, and yield a Juice much like Myrtle-berries. It 
grows in ſeveral Parts of Braflil. | 

The Leaves pulverized, and ſprinkled upon Ulcers proceed- 
ing from a hot Cauſe, are an excellent Cure for them. Rait 

ift, Plant. | 

CAAGUA-CUBA Brafilienſibus, Marcgrav. Arbor bacci- 
ferd Braſilienſis, ae, umbellatis tiliæ. 

It is a ſmall Tree, with an upright Trunk, not thick, but 
without Branches, and having its Top cover'd with numerous 
large Leaves, a Foot and half in Length, and above a Foot in 
Breadth; and conſpicuous for Fibres, which are ſoft to the 
Touch, and hairy, and greener above than underneath. It 
bears ſmall Flowers, diſpoſed in the Form of an Umbella, re- 
ſembling the Flowers of the Lime- tree, white, pentapetalous, 
with a yellow Umbilicus in the Middle, and ſmelling alſo like 
the Flowers of the Lime-tree. The Bark of the Tree is of an 
Aſh Colour, and the Wood brittle : The Fruit is black when 
ripe, and is eaten by the Birds. . | — 

I have met with no phyſical Virtues aſcribed to this Tree. 
Raii Hiſt. Plant. . +: 2, FITS — 
CAA-OPIA, Marcgrav. Piſon. Pao de Lacra. Lufitanic. 
Arbuſcula gummi fera Brafiienfs, frudtu ceraſi magnitudiue 
gummi, Gutta Jemou, ſimili. 408 

It is a Tree of no great Bigneſs, with a Bark of an Aſh Co- 
lour, inclining to Red, with brown Striæ, of a tou gh kind of 
Wood, and ſpreading itſelf into many Branches. The Leaves 
are ſolid, of -a Green, inclining to reddiſh in the under Part, 
and of a paler ſhining Green above. The Flowers, which form 
an Umbella, take their Beginning from brown Globules of the 
Size of Lentils, which, in Proceſs of Time, protrude Flowers 
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CAB 


compofed of five Petals, of a Green inclining to yellow, cover'd 
on the Inſide with a white woolly Subſtance, and well ſtock'd 
with fine yellow Stamina, The Flowers are ſucceeded by Ber- 
ries, which are firſt green, of the Size of a Cherry, round, 
cover'd with a ſoft Shell, out of which, being cut, they dif- 
by Exſudation, a liquid Subſtance of an elegant yellow 
Colour. ithin the Bark it contains a white Pulp, compoſed 
merely of cylindrical Bodies, placed near, ard adhering to one 
another. At the Extremity of the fructiferous Branches there 
are always two acuminated brown Leaves, which are com- 
and, as it were, half NN together, in ſuch a manner 
as to repreſent the Figure of a Spear or Hunting- pole, and, 
being cropt from their Pedicle, emit a Saffron- coloured 
uice. | 
5 It generally flowers in November and December, and the 
Fruit is ripe in Jannary and February. | 

If an Inciſion be made in the Bark of this Tree, eſpecially 
when it begins to bloſſom, and let alone for a Day or two, it 
will diſcharge a Tear of a Saffron-colour, inclining to Red, 
which « lates at firſt into a ſoft Maſs, which hardens by 
Degrees. It agrees in Colour and Conſiſtence with the Gutta 
Gamba, and diflolves and purges in the ſame manner; it is a 
little redder, almoſt of a Saffron-colour, and gives a Tincture 
of a little deeper Gold-colour. It is diſſolved in Spirit of Wine, 
and gives it a Saffron-colour'd Tincture. 

Formerly they cured the /mpetigo by rubbing the Part with 
this Reſin, diſſolved in Water. Tho' it be not ſo effectual as 
Gutta Gamba, which Piſo knows not whether to impute to its 
natural Want of Virtue, or to the Way of preparing it, yet 
from half a Dram to a Dram of it, macerated a whole Night 
in Vinegar of Squills, or Spirit of Wine, and given in Wine, 
is a ſtrong Purge. It is better taken in Pills than in a liquid 
Form, becauſe it is very difficult to be diſſolved, on account of 
its Tenacity. Rai _ Plant. 


CAAPEBA. A Name for the PAREIRA BRAVA, which 


ſee. 
CAAPOMONGA. The Name of a Plant which grows 


in Braſil. Mr. Ray calls it Caa a Braſilienſibus dicta, 
Lufitanis Erva de Vina, Marggr. Campanula Brafiliana, fioribus 
mUmnmis. 

I find no medicinal Virtues attributed to it. 

CAAPONGA. The Brafilian Name for a ſort of Sam- 
phire, call'd alſo Trifolii Spica Crithmum maritimum non ſpino- 
fum Braſilienſe, Piſon. Perexyl Luſitanis, Marcgrav. 

The Leaves and young Stalks of this Plant are boil d, and 
pickled with Vinegar, eat with Fleſh or Fiſh. They are 
aid to excite an Appetite, to provoke Urine, and to open Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera. | 

. Piſo alſo mentions another Caa-porga, which is a ſort of 
Braſilian Purſlane, which is uſed, like Samphire, for a Pickle. 

- CAAPO-TIRAGUA Brafilianis, Marcgr. Rubia Bra- 
filienfis, floribus verticillatis albis. 

_ Ray informs us, that this Plant with the Rubea in 
ſome reſpects, but is not a true and genuine Species of Rubia. 
CAAROBA, Pi/on. A Tree common in Braf6l. 

It is found, in che greateſt Perfection, in the richer Soils 
about Parnambuc ; but where it grows in leſs fertile Ground, it 
ſcarce exceeds a ſmall 'Shrub in Bulk. Its Flower, which it 
ſends forth in the Month of June, is of an azure-blue Colour, 
with a purple Caft. Its » Which are ripe in the Month of 
September, are of a blackiſh Colour. Its Pod, tho' rare, is yet 
of no Uſe. It reſenibles the largeſt Species of the Kidney- 

bean, and, when ripe, it opens, and remains empty. 

Its Leaves are oblong, ſhaped like a Tongue, and of a faint- 
| Colour: They have a Nerve running thro” all their 

with oblique prominent Ribs diſtributed from it, 

are of a bitter Taſte ; and, when dried and bruiſed, 
are ſaid to be bighly proper for Fomentations and Baths. The 
Medicines prepared of them, when exhibited internally, are of 
a drying, cleanſing, and healing Nature; which P;/o ſays, be 
has happily experienced in the Cure 'of many chronical and 
arthritic Diſorders, but more particularly in that of the Lues 
Venerea. The Leaves, when triturated, form'd into a Plaiſter, 
and applied to Ulcers, are of ſingular Service, and often remove 
them entirely; eſpecially if, after due Purgation, a Decoction 
of them is — for ſome Days, and a Diaphoreſis promoted. 
Of the Flowers a Conſerve is alſo prepared for anſwering the 
fame Intention. Ray from Piſo. | 

CAB ſignifies Gold. Rulandus. | LY WT 
4 CABAL, „ or CABBALA ; call'd alſo Kabbala, Kabala, 
Cabalia, Cabaliſtica Ars, Cabula, and Gaballaa. 

This is deriv'd from a Hebrew Word, which ſignifies to re- 
<five by Tradition. It ſignifies a Science which conſiſts in the 

+myfterious Explication of the Scripture, either receiv'd by Tra- 
dition, cotmunicated by Angels, or learn'd from ſome imagi- 
nary Import of Words or Letters. This is the Zewy/h Catal; 
but the Word, from this Original, has been appl d to any 
ſort of myſterious or magical Knowledge or ae of 
Things. Thus the Medicinal or Hermetical Cabala is a Science 
nich diſcovers the moſt conceal d Knowledge of Bodies, and 


CAC 


Myſteries of Nature, either by a Communication with incor. 
28 | ag 3 1 than ourſelves, or by their myſticy 

aracters. is Paracelſus ſeems to repoſe a 
Faith pe I Oy 

CABALATOR, or CABULATOR. Nitre. Ruland 

CABALLI, CABALES. I take theſe to be the income 
real Beings, mention'd under the Article Canara. * 
ſays, they are the aſtral Bodies of Men, who come to an ; £ 
mature Death before their predeſtin'd Period, and which I 
ſuppos'd to wander about the Earth, as incorporeal Sifu, f, 
long as they were to have liv'd upon it embody d. As theſe, pro. 
bably, only exiſt in the Imaginations of the Mad or Whimſy 
and as the Doctrine which depends upon a Suppoſition of their 
Exiſtence is highly extravagant, a farther Account of them 
would be ſuperfluous. : 

CABBALLICA Ars, xaBBarainh, according to the Lacede. 
monian Dialect, for xa7eBA47ixn, from xaTAÞdAe, to throw 

down. This is a Term in Gymnaſtics, importing, amon 
Wreſtlers, the Art of foiling, or throwing down an Aj. 
verſary. Galen, Lib. ad Thraſybulum. 

CABEBI, or CABEB. Scales of Iron. Rulandus. 

CABELIANUS, A Sort of Fiſh, of the Cod or Pike 
Species. Caſtellus. | 

CABULATOR. See CAaBALATOR, 

. CABUREIBA PISON. This Mr. Ray thinks the Tree 
which affords the Balſam of Peru. 

CACAGOGA, X. Ointments, which, apply'4 
to the Fundament, procure Stools. Paulus A gineta, Lib. 
C. . directs to take Alum, mix it with Honey, and boil tl 
they acquire a tawny Colour. With this, ſays he, anoint the 
— ; it procures a great many Stools, but not without 

n. 

CACALIA, Offic. xaxaaia, Dioſ. Cacalia quibuſdan, 
J. B. 3. 569. Cacalia incano folio, Ger. Emac. 815. Rai 
Hiſt. x. 291. Cacalia folio rotundo incano, Park. 1221. ( 
calia foliis craſſis hir ſutis, C. B. 198. Hiſt. Oxon, 3. 9% 
Tourn. Inſt. 452. Cacalia frve Leontice veterum quibuſdan 
aliis vero Tuſſilaginis — Chab. 513. STRANGE 
COLTSFOOT. Dale. | 

The Characters are; 

It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Petals, d 
vided into four Parts, fitting on the Embryo, and contain'd i 
an almoſt cylindrical Empalement. The Embryo afterwar 
becomes a Seed, furniſh'd with Down. 

It grows by the Sides of Woods, and amongſt Shrubs i 
ſhady Places. | 

Cacalia, which ſome call Leontice, has very large whit 
Leaves, from the Middle of which there ſhoots up a fira 
white Stalk, bearing a Flower like that of Bryony ; it grot 


on Hills, | 
ragacanth, and mad 


The Root macerated in Wine, like T 
into an Eclegma, or chew'd by itſelf, cures Coughs, an 
Roughneſs of the Aſpera Arteria. The Berries, which ſuccer 
the falling off of the Flowers, pulveriz'd, and made into 
Cerate, and the Face anointed therewith, renders the dk 
ſmooth, and free from Wrinkles. Diaſcorides, Lib. 
ay 123. | 

find no other Virtues attributed to it by the Moderns, 
Miller takes Notice of ſeven Species of this Plant. 
CACALIANTHEMUM. A Plant originally brought iro 
the Canary Iſlands, but now common in the Gardens of ti 
Curious. It has been call'd the Cabbage-tree, and Carnation 
tree, and Dr. Dillenius gave it the Name of Cacalianthemun 
becauſe the Flower and Seeds nearly agree with the Caculi 
Miller has added a ſecond Species. 
The Characters are; | | 
It hath a floſculous Flower, conſiſting of many Florets, | 
thoſe of Groundſel; but the Florets are cut into four Segments 
whereas thoſe of Groundſel are divided into five Parts: 1 
Cup of the Flower is alſo ſlenderer than that of the Groundiel 
he firſt of them is call'd the | 
Cacalianthemum folio nerii glauco, Hort. Elth. Cacaliant® 
mum with a glaucous Oleander-leaf, commonly call'd the 
bage- tree. | | ; 
Cacalianthemum Africanum, ficoidis folio. African Cacaud 
* 2 a Ficoides - leaf. 8 
his was originally imported from ape 
Hape into Holland. 5 | : n 
he Leaves, when broken, emit a ſtrong Scent, ſomev"l half 
like Turpentine; from whence ſome Perſons have given it Mgins 


Name of Balm of Gilead, tho' very improperly. , 
It has been commonly known by the Name of Senecio. 4 Mr. 
lers Diftinary, _ ol ; p inner 
CACAMOTIC TLANOQUILONI, . /z Battata Cg 
grina, Hernandez. The Cathartic Potato. Put 


This grows ſpontaneouſly. in the warmer Counties Btu, 
America. | e 
The Roots, taken in the Quantity of two Ounces gou res, 
Bed, bug with great Gentleneſs and Safety. It is ſaid to 4 


ſweet, and of a very agreeable Taſte, not inferior to 0 10 


CAC | 


| CACANGELIA, naxayytaia, and, in Hippocrates, 
ol ana RAIN. This, according to the Derivation, ſhould ſignify 
: Meſſage conveying bad News; but, by Hippocrates, it is 
ud in a different Senſe, in his Treatiſe T«gi 7#xyns, 

« There are ſome, ſays he, who make it their Buſineſs to 
. « ſpeak ill of Sciences, without any other View than that of 
« making a Parade of their Knowledge. But, in my Opinion, 


aw; « the Tendency and Uſe of Knowledge is to diſcover things of 
are « ſome Uſe, when found out; or to perfect Diſcoveries al- 
„ fo « ready made; to which thoſe do not in the leaſt contribute, 
pro- « who endeavour to traduce the Diſcoveries of the Skilful be- 
ical, « fore the Ignorant, without making the leaſt Amendment. 
their « Theſe, inftead of acquiring the Reputation they aim at, 
them « only betray their own Malevolence (zaxeyytAin) and Igno- 
« rance.*” , 
cede This, amongſt many other Paſſages, ſhews 3 a to 
-hrow have been a Gentleman, and an honeſt Man; for Candor is one 


oneft of the Characteriſtics of theſe, as the Malevolence here ſpoken of 


Ad- 5 that of a Scoundrel and a Villain. 
I muſt remark, that in all the Copies I have ſeen of Hippo- 
rates, this Word is printed za74y Ain but Galen, in his 
r Pike Exegeſis, explains ,v by xazoacyizr and moſt of the 
Commentators are of Opinion he has a View to this Paſſage. 
CACANUM, ANA The Name of a Plant mention'd 
e Tree Paulus Ægineta, in his Catalogue of ſimple Medicines, 
7 7. C. 3- As he aſcribes the very fame Virtues to the Root, 
apphy Ai which Dioſcorides attributes to the Cacalia, I ſuppoſe he means 
Lib, 1.8 the fame Plant. 
boil till CACAO, Offic. Ger. 1364. Emac. 1550, Raii Hift. 2. 
int tie 1670. Cat. Jam. 134. Hiſt. 2. 15. Ind. Med. 24. Mont. 
without Exot. 9. Cacao ffve Cacavate, THE PEAR-BEARING 
WHOLSOME ALMOND-TREE, Park. Theat. 1642. 
buſdan WW Cacao Americe, ſtue Avellana Mexicana, J. B. 291. Amygdalis 
15. Rafi Fil, Guatimalenſis, C. B. Pin. 442. Arbor Cacavera, Pil. 


I, Mant. A. 197. Cacava _— ive Arbor Cacari cacavifera, 


acava ſeu Arbor Cacai, Nieremberg. ſeu Arbor 
wearifers Mexicanorum, Jonſ. Dendr. 124. Cacava Quabvitl, 
AN GU ber Cacai, Nieremb. 344. Arbor any ea Camel. 
Hab. Cacao America, ſeu Avellana Mexicana, Cacavata quo- 
rndam, Chab. 19. Cacao fructus, Calceol. Muſ. 606. Worm, 
101. Arbor cacavifera Americana, cujus fructus fon incluſus 
ngdalorum ſpeciem refert, Pluk. Almag. 40. Phytog. 268. f. 3. 
THE CACAO-TREE. Dale. | 
The Tree which bears the Chocolate-nut, grows to be pretty 
be, full of large Leaves, ſtanding on long Foot-ftalks, broad 
and round next the Stalk, growing narrower, and ending in a 
rge wi kent, among which grow large ä — yellow Flowers, 
ü elow'd by a roundiſh Capſula, or Pod, of the Bigneſs of a 
it gro nal Melon, but growing narrower at the End, which termi- 
tes in a long ſharp Papilla. It is pretty tough, of a reddiſh- 
and magen Colour, and incloſes about twenty or thirty of the Cacao- 
u, cloſely compacted together. | 
This Tree grows in ſeveral Parts of the Je/t= Indies, as Mar- 
Mice, Jamaica, and ſome others; but the beſt come from 
waccao in New-Sparn. 
The Nuts are of a browniſh Colour on the Outſide, about 
$ big as an Almond, but rounder and thicker, cover'd with a 


„ Lib. 


lerns. un Shell, under which lies the Nut, of a dark reddiſh-brown 
t. our, eaſily crumbling into ſeveral Parts, of an oily and 
ought fnewhat bitteriſh Taſte. Of theſe, roaſted, and ſeparated 
dens of tem the Shells, is made Chocolate, ſo much us'd of late, and 
 Carnationich is made either with, or without, Sugar; ſome adding 


ſmelloes, or what elſe they like. Miller's Bot. Off 

The Juice, expreſs'd from the mucilaginous Pulp contain'd 
i the Huſk of the Cacao-nuts, is a Subſtance reſembling Cream, 
a grateful "Taſte, and cordial Quality. It is of a detergent 
are, and, when us'd externally, very proper for removing 
ancous Spots and Roughneſſes. The Nuts themſelves, in- 
ned in the Huſk or Shell, are ſaid to be of ſo nutritive a 
ity, that one Ounce of them contains more real Nouriſh- 
ant than a whole Pound of Beef. But, that we may at once 


Cacalian ere the greater Light, with regard to the Truth of this Aſ- 
11'd the en, and be enabled to form a juſter Judgment of the Medi- 


. WW Virtues of Chocolate, of which this Nut is the Baſis, we 
an Cacau inquire what Subftarces it yields, and of what Fr <5 it 


ns of a lixivial Salt. Du Hamel Hiſt. and = — R. Sc. 
e Cacao was, 


ners: Firſt e Higia tan, be Sbtain“ | 
Cacao Ae by iſtillation, he obtain'd from one Pound 


-— lad we afterwards, boil'd in Water, he exprefled half an 
It is fa | * 2 like Oil; from the ſame Fceces, mix'd with com- 
ater, and ſubjected to Diſtillation, he obtain'd two 


Ounces and an half more; fo that the whole Oil, obtained, 
amounted to five Ounces and an half. Laſtly, grinding the 
Cacao with a warm Stone, as when the Chocolate is prepar d of 
it, he mix'd thirteen Ounces of this ſubdu'd Maſs with eight 
Pounds of boiling Water, which, when cold, exhibited no 
kind of pinguious Subſtance on its Surface, But after this 
Matter, put into the Water, was boil'd, and inſpiſſated to the 
Conſiſtence of a thick Poultis, then a pinguious Subſtance was 
obſery*d to float on the Surface, which, being collected by little 
and little, till no more appear*d, became ually ſo thick and 
tenacious, that it could not commodiouſly be handled with a 
Spoon, and was, at laſt, indurated like Tallow, but retain'd 
the Smell of the Cacao. Six Ounces and ſomewhat more of this 
Fat were taken off, and, by Diſtillation, the Fœces yielded an 
Ounceand three Drams more ; ſo that from thirteen Ounces of 
the Maſs ſeven Ounces and three Drams of Oil and Fat were, 
by this Method, extracted. The Reaſon of this Difference, 
according to the Conjecture of Mr. Homberg, is, that the 
Cacao brought from the Indies, being much dry'd, and long 
kept, loſes much of that native Humour, from which Part of 
the Fat is obtain'd. For this Reaſon, when put into the Re- 
tort dry, in the firſt Analyſis, by a ſimple Diſtillation, it yields 
little G1 3 but, in the 1 Operation, the Fat being ſepa- 
rated 8 and the Fœces being impregnated with 
warm Water, the pinguious Matter remaining in the Fceces, 
and which had, by being too much dry'd, loft a Part of its 
Moiſture, recovers it again, and then yields as much Oil by 
Diſtillation, as it had before done by Expreſſion. In the third 
Proceſs, after a large Quantity of Water had been added to the 
Cacao, reduc'd to a kind of Maſs, and, after they had boil'd 
together, on a gentle Fire, for five or fix Hours, the pinguious 
Particles being, by this time, ſufficiently impregnated with 
Moiſture, united, and thus, by this Method, more than three 
times as much Oil was extracted, as was obtain'd by the firſt 
Diftillation. Hamel Hift. 

Ray gives us the following Analyſis of Cacao-nuts : Eight 
Ounces, ſays he, of undecorticated Cacao-nuts, reduc'd to a 
Powder, and committed to the Retort, diſcover'd themſelves 
to be of a Subſtance ſo fix'd and difficultly reſoluble, that, by a 
moderate Fire, they yielded nothing but a ſmall Quantity of a 
certain whitiſh Liquor, clear and tranſparent like Water, and 
which was taken for Phlegm. Then, increafing the Fire to 
that Degree which is requiſite for extraCting the Spirit of Vitriol, 
in the Space of ſeventeen Hours, there was a Spirit rais'd in the 
Form of Exhalations, of a milky Whiteneſs. This Spirit, con- 
trary to the Cuſtom of all others, ſubſided in Phlegm to the 
Bottom of the Receiver. At laſt, upon the Application of the 
moſt violent reverberating Heat, a Practice not uſual in the 
Diſtillation of Vegetables, there aſcended an Oil highly red, 
and, as it were, of a Blood-colour, but, at the ſame time, 
pretty tranſparent. This Oil, when cold, thickens like other 
Oil, or like Butter of Wax ; the Caput Mortuum weighed 
two Ounces ſeven Drams, the Spirit two Ounces, the Oil 
three Ounces and a half. The Spirit was not very hot, but 
highly penetrating, neither was it ungrateful to the Smell, as 
thoſe Spirits generally are which are drawn from Blood or Fleſh. 
The Oll is, in like manner, wonderfully pungent and pene- 
trating, before it is ſeparated from the volatile Salt, of which it 
contains a large 8 it is alſo highly aromatic and cor- 
dial. The Spirit ſoon becomes acid, a 8 which 
ſufficiently proves, that it contains a great deal of an acid Prin- 


ciple. From what has been ſaid, tis obyious, that the Cacas 


contains a large Quantity of Oil, and this Oil is found, from 
Experience, to be highly excellent for ſome Medicinal Purpoſes 
when it is neither alter d by Diſtillation, nor ſpoil'd by Expreſ- 
ſion, but obtain'd pure, only by boiling in Water. For this 
Reaſon the Oleum e Nucleis Cacao is one of the Oils in the 
Pharmac. Pariſ. For obtaining this Oil, the Nuts, when 
roaſted, and clear'd of their Huſks and Buds, are levigated upon 
a Stone with Fire under it, and then boil'd in Water, till the 
Oil appears on the Surface, which, when the Water is cold, 
may be gathered from it concreted and thick like Suet, of a 
browniſh Colour, which is chang'd into that of white, by 
waſhing it with warm Water whilſt liquid. But it ſeems to be 
a preferable Method, by which the Oil is extracted from the 
Nuts by boiling, after having taken off their Huſks and Buds, 
and bruis'd them without roaſting them, Sixteen Ounces of 
the Nuts, thus treated, yielded three Ounces and an half of a 
very beautiful Butter, of a white Cdlour, with a Caſt of 
green and yellow, This Butter, as to its Conſiſtence, had 
a nearer Reſemblance to Suet than'to Oil ; but it had a moſt 
fragrant and delicious Taſte. Comm, Lit. for the Year 1737, 
From its Conſiſtence it is call'd Butyrum Cacas, or Butter of 
Cacao. In America this native Oil, when ſeparated and pure, 
is faid to have no Smell, but a pretty grateful "Taſte. *Tis alſo 
ſaid, that, in Proceſs of Time, it acquires the Conſiſtence of 
Cheeſe, which may be kept for a long time without becoming 
rancid or corrupted, and which may afterwards be liquihed 
with a very gentle Heat. A certain Quantity of. this Oil, 
diſtil'd from a Cucurbit, plac'd in the Heat of Aſhes, yielded 
| an 
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an unctuous Liquor, which concreted as it drop'd, and ſeem'd 
to differ in nothing from the Butter or Oil itſelf, except in its 
being ſomewhat empyreumatic, and depoſiting in the Bottom 
of the Receiver a few Drops of a clear Liquor, of a ſomewhat 
acid, and highly grateful, Laſte. This Butter of Cacao, when 
not rectify d, may not only ſupply the Place of the beſt Oil of 
Olives in Food, but tis alſo extol'd as a highly anodyne Me- 
dicine, and proper for correcting the acrimonious Humours 
which prove uneaſy to the Aſpera Arteria. The Method of 
uſing it is, to make it up into Troches with * Memes þ to 
be held in the Mouth to melt gradually. Painful Hzmorrhoids 
are alſo much reliev'd by being anointed with it, when reduc d 
to the Form of a Liniment, with pounded Scoriz of Lead, or 
mix'd with Powder of Millepedes, Saccharum Saturni, Pom- 
pholyx, and a ſmall Quantity of Laudanum. Some, with Suc- 
ceſs, apply a Linen Cloth, dipp'd in the Oil, warm, to the 
Parts 41 with arthritic Pains, applying a warm Cloth over 
it. It is alſo recommended as a proper Babs for the apoplectic 
Balſams; and may be ſubſtituted, if not preferr d, to the Oil of 
Nutmegs. It is alſo highly proper for anointing Inſtruments of 
Steel or Iron, in order to preſerve them from Ruſt. In Ame- 
rica the Women uſe it for rendering the Skin ſmooth and even, 
without leaving any ſhining unctuous Gloſs behind it. But 
ſince, in Europe, it is of too firm and hard a Conſiſtence for 
this Purpoſe, it may be mix d with Oil of Ben, or with Oil of 
ſweet Almonds, expreſs d without Fire. Where the Butter of 
Cacao, prepar'd of unroafted Nuts, is to be us'd internally, 
*tis to be dreaded left it prove of too hard Digeſtion, and bring 
on thoſe Symptoms mention'd in Comm. Lit. where we have 
an Account of a Woman, who, after a Hæmoptoe, became 

hthiſical. This Patient, in the Space of ſeven Days and an 
half, us'd fourteen Drams of the Butter of Cacao, taking 
ſcarce a Dram for each Dofe, Morning and Evening ; but, 
next Day after the Uſe of it, ſhe was affſicted with Head-achs, 
and Loſs of Appetite ; to which, on the ninth and tenth Days, 
were added Weakneſſes, and Faintings ; and, upon injecting 
a Clyſter, the Patient diſcharg'd indurated Globules, of a 
28 Colour, form'd by the Coagulation of this Butter of 

cas. 

But the Circumſtance which, of all others, renders the 
Cacao- nut moſt celebrated, is, its being the Baſis of Chocolate, 
a factitious Subſtance, firſt brought from America, into Europe, 
by the Spaniards, about the Beginning of the laſt Century. It 
is a ſolid Maſs, form'd either into round or ſquare Plates, or 
made up into Cylinders of a dark-brown Colour, This Sub- 
ſtance is friable, and, for the moſt part, of a grateful aromatic 
Smell. It is ſometimes diflolv'd in Water, ſometimes in Wine, 
and ſometimes in Milk ; at other times *tis eaten dry, or mix'd 
with other Food. It is drank either with a View to nouriſh, 
or regale the Stomach, to provoke to Venery, or to anſwer 
ſome Medicinal Intention. The Effects of Chocolate on our 
Bodies, whether produc'd by its nutritive or ſtimulating Quality, 
ought to be determin'd from a joint Conſideration of the aro- 
matic Ingredients which enter its Compoſition, and of the Na- 
ture of the Liquor in which it is diffolv'd for Uſe. Its nutri- 
tive Quality is diminiſh'd by the Addition of a large Quantity 
of Aromatics, fince by that means it becomes too hot. It is 
alſo too hot when diſſolv'd in Wine, except in thoſe remote 
Northerly Regions, where the Inhabitants are accuftom'd to a 
hot Regimen. When prepar'd with Milk, it nouriſhes more 
than in any other Form ; but it ſeems, at the ſame time, to 
Joad the Stomach too much. By the Addition of an Egg or 
two, which is the Cuſtom with ſome People, its nutritive 

uaility is augmented. Water, therefore, ſeems, of all others, 
to be the beſt Vehicle for Chocolate, fince, by its Dilution, it 
muſt, of courſe, promote the Diſtribution of its nutritive Prin- 
ciples. In the hotter Countries of Europe, it is generally pre- 
par'd with Water; and, becauſe it is drank hot, and muſt, of 
courſe, relax the Tone of the Stomach, it is cuſtomary to take 
a Draught of cold Water either before or after it, with a View 
to the Contraction of the Stomach. The Americans 
drink Chocolate, as a Cooler, at their Feaſts and Entertainments. 
Many alſo of the Italians and Spamards drink it, cool'd with 
Ice or Snow. Chocolate is particularly proper for cold Con- 
ſtitutions, for old People, for ſuch as have their Strength im- 
ps by continual Watchings, and for thoſe who trayel in cold 
Mornings. It is alſo, by ſome, commended in Caſes where 
the Digeſtion is weak ; but the Cacao- nut is of too oily and 
tenacious a Nature, to be digeſted by a weak Stomach, For 
which Reaſon Cheyne thinks, that the Weak and Infirm ſhould 
not uſe it, either as Food, or as a Medicine; but rather re- 
commends to them, for common Food, farinaceous Suhſtances, 


ſuch as Peaſe, Beans, Millet, Oats, Barley, Rice, Wheat, 


and other Subſtances of a like Nature, boil'd in Water or Milk 
but he owns, that Chocolate may produce all the ſalutary Ef. 
fects of a wholſome Food, in vigorous and robuſt Conftitutions ; 
in which it may alſo be us'd, as an anodyne Medicine, in'Co- 
lics, and Nephritic Pains ; ſince, by its Viſcidity, it ſheaths 
up and blunts the falt, acrid, and irritating Humours, that 


tions of the Veſſels, an 2 the Circulation of the Juice 


em conſtantly, fil they are intimately wix'd 3 5 


; 69 
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thus, by the lively Impetus of the Viſcera, they may be dif. 
charg'd thro? proper Paſſages. Cheyne s Eſſay on Hlealih 8 
It is confirm'd, by the Experience of many practical Phy. 
ſicians, that, in hectic, ſcorbutic, and catarrhous Diſorder: 
Atrophies, malignant Itches, and Chin-coughs, Chocolate he? 
rov'd a divine and miraculous Remedy; and that, in theſe 
iforders, when other Remedies have prov'd ineffectual. th 
Phyſician has been oblig'd to have recourſe to Chocolate - 
the laſt and moſt effectual Medicine. 7 
According to Meiſner, in all Diſorders ariſing from = 
acrid Salt, whether bilious or acid, auſtere or muriatic, Choco. 
late may afford the miſerable Patients a ſingular Relief From 
this Claſs of Diſorders we do not exclude the Lues Jenerea, the 
Gutta Roſacia, the Gout, and wandering arthritic Pains, H. 
of Konig aſſerts, that a ſmall Quantity of Chocolate, with 3 
ew Aromatics in its Compoſition, wonderfully relieves the Hy. 
pochondriac, and corrects the Acrimony of their Juices, 4 
cially if exhibited with the Spices Diatragacanthi frigidi; and 
the celebrated Foffman, in his Conſultations, aſſerts that Cho. 
colate, prepar d with Water, and drank at proper Times 
may conduce very much to the Cure of melancholic Diſorders, 
ariling from too weak and lax a State of the Nerves, eſpecially 
if a few Drops of the Eſſence of Amber are mix'd with it: 
for he affirms, that he had, from Experience, found it to con. 


tain a kind of Oil, highly friendly to the nervous Syſtem. Bur | 

becauſe Chocolate is frequently recommended in Weakneſ; of 0 

the Stomach, we muſt obſerve, that, according to Meiſner 

© Chocolate is only proper in ſuch Weakneſſes. of the Stomach t 

as ariſe from Inanition or Defect, either in Conſequence of F 

«© uſing ſuch Aliments as afford little Nouriſhment, like thoſe 

in America, in Conſequence of the Conſtitution and Sto» 

«© mach, being too much exhauſted by ſome previous Evacus- 

tion, or in Conſequence of the Aliments being too ſpeedily 

5 diffipated by the exceſſive Subtilty of the Atmoſphere, a 

<< generally happens in cold and mountainous Countries, where 

«© the Appetite is always keen. But, in ſuch Weakneſſes of 

© the Stomach as ariſe from other Cauſes, Chocolate is far 

«© from being proper. Thus we find Chocolate poſſeſſed o / 

two Qualities which it derives from the Cacas-nut; that is, re 

nutritive Quality, and that by which it corrects the Acrimomi and 

of the Juices. Hence tis obvious, that the learned Stubbs wall c- 

in the right, when he affirm'd, that well-prepar'd Chocolate the 

was an excellent Diet, not only for ſuch as are ſcorbutic Fen 

afflicted with arthritic Pains, or the Stone; for Women in Lare 

bour; and for preventing Convulſions, and expelling the Me Choc 

conium of Children; but alſo for hy ndriacal and chroni loes | 

Diſorders. Philaſoph. Tranſact. Its alexipharmic or poiſon and © 

reſiſting Quality, or rather its oleous Nature, adapted to obtunii thods 

and ſheath up the Spiculæ of Poiſon, is ſufficiently conſpicuoi i Phar: 

from 'a Caſe in Eph. M. C. D. 1. a. 3. 6. 40. D. 3. 4. 7 
a 


app. p. 102. where, thro' a Miſtake, Arſenic was us'd inſtea 
of Sugar, for edulcorating roaſted Cherries, and, at the fan 
time, for ſweetening Chocolate; and it was obſerved, th: 
thoſe who drank the Chocolate were afflicted leſs terribly, a 
ſtruggled longer with the Poiſon, than thoſe who eat the Ch: 
ries. That Chocolate contains a large Quantity of Ol, 
alſo plain from-this Circumſtance, that it does not keep lon 
before it acquires a kind of Rancidity. Caldera is of Opinio 
that Chocolate juſtly deſerves a Piace among the aperient Mi 
dicines ; and, indeed, tis certain, that every nutritive ul 
ſtance, whether eatable or drinkable, adds thoſe wh 5 
Strength to the Body which are neceſſary to carry on Ferlp 
tion. Beſides, Chocolate muſt be uſeful for opening Ul 
ſtructions, on account of thoſe Ingredients, which, being of 
aromatic and ſtimulating Nature, increaſe the oſcillatory M 


ſo that it muſt, of courſe, contribute to carry on the prof 
Secretions, and excite the various Excretions, in proportion 
the Regimen us'd, provided the Patient is not too mi 
accuſtom'd to drink it; for ſuch Subſtances as we are not iu 
tuated to, only operate as Medicines on our Conſtitutions. 
It would be too tedious to give an Account of the differ 
Methods uſed by different Nations in preparing the Chocou 
Benzo, in his Nev. Orb. gives us the Recipe commonly 
lowed by the Americans. Le Fevre gives us an Account 
Method-uſed by the Mexicans ; and, in ſhort, different Au 
inform us of the various. Methods uſed by different Nats 
According to Herman, the richer and more opulent Inhabi 


of Spain prepare it in the following manner : 


Take of excorticated clean and roaſted. Cacao, fix Is 10 
of Cinnamon, half a Pound; ſeven Vanelloes, dl 
in duch J ſix or ſeyen Cloves; Meal of India c 
half an Ounce; of Spaniſh P per, one Dram; of 20 
in order to give it à reddiſh Colour, two Drams, 7 | 


in Roſe- water, or Syrup of Roſes ; of Sugar, a lun, 
Qvwpantity, or about three or four Pounds: Beat ani 


. F 


a together in a Veſſel placed over a gentle Fire; 


© # %- 
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if: a Maſs 3 and if you have a Mind add a proper Quantit 
of Muſk, or of the Eſſence of HEE Q y 


* In Meiſner we have the Receipt of Barthol. Marradon, that 
— glebrated Spaui/h Phyſician, which is as follows: 
the Take ſeven hundred Cacao Nuts ; of the fineſt white Sugar, 
as a | : 
ö half a Pound; of Cinnamon, two Ounces; of Mexican 
Pepper, fourteen Grains; of Cloves, half an Ounce ; of 
Fan Vanilloes, half a Scruple ; or, in their ſtead, two Ounces 
ets of Aniſe-ſeeds ; and of Arnotto, the Bulk of a Nut: To 
er * theſe ſome add a little Orange-flower Water, and one 
| 2 Grain of Muſk or Ambergriſe. 
- g In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
= we are told, that Chocolate is prepared of | 
18. A Pound of Cacao, roaſted after the Huſks are taken off, 
—_ with an equal Quantity of Sugar, two Drams of Cinna- 
«dens mon, and half a Dram of Vanilloes. 
_ This Compoſition, when ſubjected to Diſtillation, yielded 
> (al exþt Ounces and four Drams of Oil; and what remained after 
But Diſtillation yielded two Drams and eight Grains of a lixivial 
ek Glt, Hamel. Hift. Reg. Scienc. Academe. | 
ſeiſner Le Fevre prefers the following Recipe, taken from Lemery, 
* to all the other Methods of preparing Chocolate, uſed in 
nce of France. | 
4" - Take two Pounds of Cacao Nuts decorticated, roaſted, and 
Fvacus reduced to a Paſte; with theſe mix one Pound and an half 
ſpeedily of Powder-ſugar ; to theſe are added a Scruple and an halt 
ere. of Vanilloes, four Cloves, half a Dram of Cinnamon, one 
- Grain of Amber, and half a Grain of Muſk, reduced to 
neſſes of Powder. Lemer. Alim. 
H, At preſent the Pepper and Indian Corn are for the moſt part 
that is, rjected by the Europeans in making Chocolate; and in Spain 
\crimony and /taly, that Species, which is prepared without the Vanilloes, 
ubbs wall called Chocolata Sanitatis, becauſe it is thought leſs hot than 
"ocoladl the other Kinds. In the American Iſlands belonging to the 
corbutie French, the Vanilloes, though there produced in great Plenty, 
en in Line not uſed in preparing Chocolate. But becauſe many love 
the Mei Chocolate of a pungent "Taſte, ſome in the room of the Vanil- 
'chroni bes ſubſtitute other acrid Aromatics, ſuch as Pepper, Ginger, 
or poiſon and others of a like Nature. The moſt ſimple of all the Me- 
to obtun i thods of preparing Chocolate uſed in Europe, is directed in the 
onſpicuo Pharmacop. Auguſtan. thus: ps | 
3 Take Cacao Nuts, gently roaſted, decorticated, and reduc'd 


to a fine Powder ; Jet two Parts of this Powder be reduced 
to a Paſte, with one Part of white Sugar, and dry'd in a 


ribly, | gentle Heat, 


: 4 
. 0 a 


Whoever has a mind to inform himſelf more fully of the vari- 
t keep ba dus Ingredients uſed in preparing Chocolate, Jet him conſult 
of Opinio Meiſner, Caldera, Du- Four, and Piſo. As for the reer. 
: the Chocolate commonly ſold, that is generally thought 
ritive Su lich is intirely diſſolved in the Liquor with which it is made, 
Fithout leaving any Sediment. In Spain the Chocolate is 
thought beſt which is pierc'd by Worms, who are ſaid to be 
pening 0 fond of none but what is good. Regumur. 

It now remains, that we ſay ſometbing concerning the Me- 
thod of reducing Chocolate to a proper Liquor for drinking. 
The moſt ordinary manner of doing this is to put boiling Wa- 
1 the profil or, in its ſtead, Milk or Wine, in a proper Veſſel; then 

Chocolate, being cut down, is added to the Liquor ; and, 
Wing the boiling, 8 Mixture is well agitated with a denticu- 
ted or notched Piece of Wood, commonly called a Mill, till 


are not! TR | 00d, . commonly 
itutions. $; then the frothy Liquor is.poured into a Cup or Bowl, 
$i differ nd drank warm or ep x 9 It is alſo a Cuſtom with . 8 
be Choc toaſted Bread or Biſcuit ſoak q in it. Wpat remains of the 
.ommonly quor is, before it is poured into the ſecqn or third Cups, to 
ccount of e Win agitated as before, till at laſt the Whole is.converted 


ferent Au to Froth. Some allow the Chopolate to boil for ſome time 


, „ * 


"th the Li | Taiſe it info a Froth 

nt zune Liquor, before they at 58 t to. raiſe it into a Froth. 
als put tis to be fear'd, et, by is Method, It n 
nuch of the ſubtile e 4 it contains. They do not 


ink the Chocolate before ufficiently impregnated with Sugar, 
10 of that Ingredient whatev they have a mind. hs: ro- 
* of the Chocolate to the Liquor, wit regard to Weight, 
ut, according to Mundius, and; ſome other Authors, t9,be 
n ; of A "x Gent. But the Proportion is always varied, according 


hocolate is wanted ſtrong or weak. Nen 

, | * Waunſich L581! 
_ 90 or the Doſe or Quantity of Chocolate to be,drank at a 
. Bea 15 it is commonly determined 55 the Perſon who drinks it. 
entle Fi . 55 0 de Ledeſma, a celebrated Spaniard, affirms, that be- 
ix'd ; ae e and ſix'Ounces of it may. be drank, without doing any 
iche Conſtitution. And that larger Quantities are not 


1 to ſuch as are not accuſtomed to it, is plain, from daily 


Experience, eſpecially in Caſes where the Stomach becomi 

empty requires freſh Supplies. They who drink the groſs Sub- 
ſtance which ſubſides to the Bottom, imagining it to be the moſt 
nutritive Part of the Chocolate, are grofly miſtaken, and by 
that Practice conſiderably injure their Health; ſince, according 
to the laſt quoted Author, it is only the terreftrial Part of the 
Cacao, which, by creating Obſtructions, diſpoſes to melan- 
cholic Diſorders. The Doſe. or Quantity muſt alſo be conſi- 
derably varied, according to the Strength or Weakneſs of the 
Chocolate, and according as it is made with Milk or Wine. A 
Man in perfe& Health may drink as much-as he bas an Appetite 
for, provided he finds himſelf refreſh'd, and his Stomach not 
overloaded by it, But he ought to remain in a State.of Reſt 
for half an Hour, or an Hour, after he has drank it, leſt Con- 
coction and Digeſtion ſhould be interrupted, or irregularly car- 
ried on. He ought alſo to abſtain from Food for ſome time after 
he has drank Chocolate, left by a contrary Practice he' ſhould 
injure his Stomach ; for Chocolate is itſelf very good Matter of 
Nouriſhment. For this Reaſon the moſt inns 4, for uſing 
it is when the Concoction is finiſh'd, whether in the Morning, 
or in the Afternoon. And ſince in a hot Air the Powers of 


Digeſtion are fainter and more languid than in à cold State of 


the Atmoſphere, tis hence obvious, that Chocolate ought to be 
uſed in ſmaller Quantities, and leſs frequently, in Summer than 
in Winter, as Colmeners has juſtly adviſed ; though he adds, 
„That in America, and even in Spain, Chocolate may be 
* drank at all times; and that this is owing, firſt, to Cuſtom ; 


& and; ſecondly, to the exceſſive Heat of theſe Countries, by 
46 which, in 05 


njunction with an abundant Humidity, the 
Pores of the Inhabitants ate open'd, and a great Diſſipation 
of the Subſtance of the Body is cauſed ; ſo that Chocolate 
«© may there be Roy drank, not only in the Morning, but at 
any Hour of the Day. Now, ſince by the intenſe Heat the 
% natural Heat of the Body is diſſipated ; and ſince the Heat of 
the Stomach, and other Viſcera, retires to the Circum- 
«© ference of the Body, the Stomach muſt of courſe be ren- 
«© deregd conſiderably weakened ; ſo that the Americans and Spa- 
* niards find themſelves refreſh'd, and the Tone of their Sto- 
«© machs reſtor'd, not only by Chocolate, but alſo by pure 
and unadulterated Wine.” The aromatic Ingredients of 
the Chocolate recruit the languid Stomach ; as alſo generous 
Wine, by reſtoring a due Degree of Contractlon to the nervous 
Syſtem, and raiſing the Spitits to a proper Motion. But leſt, 
in Conſequence of a Diſſipation of the aqueous Liquids, the 
parched Veſſels of the Body ſhould receive a Heat which would 
farther inflame the Humour, to the no ſmall Detriment of 
Health, Caldera adviſes, “ That if, during an exceſſive Heat, 
© the Perſon who intends to drink Chocolate is thirſty, he 
« ſhould a little before take a ſmall Draught of cold Water, 
«© left the Chocolate produce a freſh Degree of Thirſt, and ren- 
der it more intenſe than it was before; But any Liquor 
© drank after Chocolate generally produces the molt terrible 


cc 


C Seville; the Colic in another; and a Priyation of Voice in 
© many others.” Phyſicians are not fully agreed, whether 
without any Prejudice to Health cold Chocolate may be uſed as 
a Cooler. Gage affirms, <* That it is ſo exceſſively cold, that 
c few can uſe it ſafely ; ſince it excites Pains of the Stomach, 


«© and other Diſorders, eſpecially in Women.” According to 


Caldera, when this Liquor is cooled with Ice or Snow, it is 


equally virulent and dangerous with cold Poiſons : For, ſays he, 


when a ſudden Cold ſeizes the Organs of Reſpiration, it affets 


them with ſuch a Numbneſs and Torpor, that they can no 


longer perform their proper Motigns ; and this Motion ceaſing, 


a ſudden Death enſues. Now tis evident, not only from Rea- 
ſon,; but from daily Experience, that the ſame fatal Conſe- 
quences | muſt be produced, when an intenſe and preternatural 
Cold has. ſeiz'd the Stomach, the Liver, the Uterus, and the 
extreme Orifices of the Veins; becauſe ſuch a Cold, by ob- 
ſtructing theſe Orifices, puts a Stop to the Circulation of the 
Blood, which in this Caſe is ſo 2 in the Extremities of 
the Veins, that the Functions of Life ceaſe, .Syncopes enſue, 
and the Patient dies ſuddenly, without any apparent Cauſe. 


To ſuch, as object, that all who daily drink Chocolate thus 


cool'd; do; ngt die ſuddenly, Caldera makes this Reply, That 


neither do all who are ſeiz d with a Plague die of it; becauſe, - 
though the Fomes of this Diſeaſe is an Agent of wonderful 


Force and Efficacy, yet it only operates on Subjects properly 
diſpoſad ſpr yielding to. its Virulence; fo that every one ought 


to tabe gare of himſelf, and become cautious, by an Obſerva- 


tion of the Fates of others. Colmenero, according to Meiſner, 
is of Opinion, that Chocolate drank in the Dog- days by People 
of hot Conſtitutions, and ſuch as are afflicted with a Weakneſs 
and Debility of the- Stomach, is moſt. conducive to Health, 


when made with Endive- water. But ſince in Diſtillation What 


riſes in the Alembic from the Endive does not partake of its 
ſaponaceous Qualities, and ſince that Plant is Joon to contain 
no aromatic and volatile Parts, I ſee no Reaſon why Endive- 
water ſhould be more proper for this Purpoſe than pure com- 

11 B | mon 


cc Syingtoms, whether it be Wine ot Water. I myſelf ſaw a 
Vertigo produc'd by this imprudent Practice in a Citizen of 
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CAC 
mon Water, or diftiPd Water. Corroborating and ſtomachic 
Virtues are in vain ſought for in Endive-water but theſe may 
much more probably be found in a little Wine. added to the 
Chocolate, if no Circumſtances concur to contraindicate ſuch a 
Practice. When Chocolate is prefcribed as a Medicine, the 
Phyſician muſt determine the Quantity, and fix the proper Sea- 
ſons of Exhibition. Such as are betome weak, in Conſequence 


of Inamtion, _—_— the Quantity from the Senſe of Re- 
freſhment they feel; but at the ſame time they ought to uſe it 
mare ſparingly than thoſe who are vigorous and robuſt. _ 
Having thus conſidered Chocolate as a Drink, we now come 
to view it in another Light ; that is, when ufed in prepating 
Victuals. Many, then, add powder'd Chocolate to certain 
Foods; as an Aromatic; for the ſake of a more grateful Smell, 
and delicious Taſte. alfo mix it with Broths, and other 
Diſhes. But *tis obvious, that the more of it is uſed fot theſe 
Purpoſes, the Food becomes not only more fragrant t6 the 
Smell, and grateful to the Taſte, but alſo more nutritive. 
Others, eſpecially on a ! in the Morning, eat Choco- 
late dry, without any foreign Mixture; this ſupplies the Place 
of an aromatic Confection, and defends them from the Injuries 
of the cold and damp Air; ſince; by ſtimulating the Juices into 
a ſomewhat briſker Motion, it in ſome meaſure prevents thoſe 
— Conſequences which are generally produced by an ob- 
ſtructed Perſpiration. Beſides, as Trave are ſometimes 
reduced to Streights for want of Food, this Defe& may, in ſome 
meaſure, be ſupply'd by Chocolate; of which are alſo made 
Sweetmeats, and other Delicacies, very grateful to the Taſte, 
whoſe Virtues may be judg'd of from what has already been 
faid of Chocolate, and a Conſideration of the other Subſtances 
which enter their Compoſitions.” "The Royal Chocolate, for 
Inſtance, prepar d for Lladiſſaus the Fourth, King of Poland, 
and preſerved among the Arcana Cnoffettana, is made thus: 


Take four Ounces of Indian Chocolate, reduc'd to a Powder, 
and paſs d through a Sierce ; of powder'd Canary Sugar, 
one Pound ; twelve ſweet Almonds decorticated, and well 
beat in a Marble Mortar : Let theſe be ſufficiently mix'd, 
incorporated with Whites of Eggs, and by a long Agita- 
tion converted into Foam ; then add between half a Dram 
and a Dram of Ambergriſe, triturated with Canary Sugar 
and of Muſk diſſolved in Sugar of Roſes, half a Scruple. 
Reduce the Whole into a Maſs, of which form fmall 
Cakes an Inch ſ to be laid upon Paper, and dry'd 
over a {mall Iron Furnace. 


The Rob of Chocolate, prepared with Saffron. and Oil of 

Almonds, is Bruckman recommended as a Specific in 
Coughs. The Confettio Pacifica de Succolata Inda, in Myn - 
Acht, is an E » which, beſides Chocolate, conſiſts of a 
great Number of Aromatics, and other ſtimulating and nutri- 
tive Ingredients. It is recommended as a Secret of wonderful 
Efficacy in the Cure of Venereal tence, if, after proper 
Evacuations, a Piece of the Bulk of a Cheſnut is daily uſed. 

I muſt here alſo obſerve, that *tis cuſtomary for fome to mix 
purgative, antifebrile, and other Medicines, with Chocolate, 
in order to render them more grateful and agreeable to the Pa- 
tient; but whether, and in what Caſes, it is a proper Vehicle 
for other Medicines, muſt be judg'd from what has already been 
ſaid concerning it. 

From what has been advanc'd, we muſt be guided in our 
udgment, whether Chocolate is proper for all thoſe to whoſe 
alates it is agreeable. When moderately uſed, it ſeems to con- 

tribute to the Health of thoſe who are in no Danger of having 
their Juices ſtimulated into too briſk a Motion, or their Con- 
ſtitutions overheated by the Uſe of Aromatics; as alſo of thoſe 
whoſe Stomachs are able to concoct and ſubdue the pinguious 
and tenacious Subſtance of the Cacao Nut. Hence *tis obvious, 
that thoſe People muſt abſtain from the frequent and immo- 
derate Uſe of it, who are in the full Vigour of Youth; whoſe 
Juices are eaſily put into preternatural tions; who have 
ſpare dry Conſtitutions; and whoſe Prime Vie, in conſe- 
quence of having loſt their Tone, are unfit for a due Concoction 
of the Aliments. The Expreſſions then of Piperus, Corall. ad 
where he calls Chocolate a Panacea, and an univerſal 
dicine ; and thoſe of Caldera, when he aſſerts, that, like 
the Apples of the Tree of Life, it preſerves from Death, and 
the Infirmities of Age, are evidently E and extrava- 
ſince by one Medicine many may be remov'd, 

ut no one is found capable of eradicating all the Diſorders to 
which Mankind is ſubject, as has been demonſtrated by the in- 
comparable Boerhaave, Left this ſhould appear a random A, 
ſertion ing Chocolate, 1 ſhall, from Caldera, who 
beſtows the hight Encomiums upon it, enumerate the ſeveral 
Cafes in which the Uſe, and much more the Abuſe, of it is 
to be avoided. * Chocolate,” ſays he, is prejudicial to all 


„ thoſe who labour under Fevers,'or any other acute Diſorders, ; 


64 fince in theſe it is converted into Bile. It is alſo burtful to 
5 the Stomach, when diſordered with Crudities, in Conſe- 


Quantity of Sugar which enters the Compolit 
of C te, its Uſe, and io more its Abuſe, ought © 
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„ quence of Indigeſtion. It is highly improper in ay D 

c Wen efpecialy thoſe of the Xn Kind 185 ra} 1 
times proves ſerviceable in Lienteries, by promoting the D. 
<< geſtion of the Aliments. It is hurtful after Dinner and 8 4 
e per, eſpecially after Fea in a luxurious manner, 4 
&« ſides, Chocolate is attended with this Inconvenience, that 1 
„ carries,the crudg and unconcocted Ghyle along with it to 4 
„Blood -veſſels, which, if it there 5 putrid, lays 

2 oundation for the moſt terrible I iſorders; and * 
creates new, or augments old Obſtructions, before too obſti- 
e nate to be conſiſtent with a State of Health.” Then ſub- 


oinin ſome things relative to the bad Conſequences ar; 
10 ** Abuſe 'of Chocolate, he adds theſe Wolde: « IT 
s uſed in larger Quantities, or more frequently than is conſiſt- 
Dent with preſerving the native Heat of the Stomach; it in 
<< this Caſe creates a great deal of Trouble to the ſtrongeſt and 
t moſt vigorous Digeſtion. The habitual Drinking of it prove! 
<< a Burden to the Stomach, when already full, eſpecially when 
„it is dtank with a View rather to provoke, than to remcye 
« Hunger: For by ſuch a Practice, Paleneſs of Colour i; pro- 
« duc'd, and Crudities are generated; which brihz on a Te. 
cc 8 of the. Nerves, and an extreme Leanneſs. By this 
«© Cuſtom the Belly is diſtended, the Countenance diſcoloted] 
and ſometimes Vertigoes, Head-achs, creeping Pains of the 
% Brain, and perhaps long - continued Fevers, and ihſuperable 
ce varicoſe Obſtructions, are form'd. From this Cauſe, and 
<« the various Crudities inſeparable from it, ariſe hypochondriac 
« Melancholy, and an incredible Complication of Diſorders, 
« If, ſays Baglivi, any one, eſpecially of a ſanguine and 
© hot Conſtitution, drinks Chocolate immoderately, ſince it 
© inſpiſſates the Blood, and renders it unfit for Citculation, 
probably in Conſequence of the viſcid and tenacious Nature 
< of the Cacao; it produces Inflammations of the Viſcera, 
« long Meſenteric Fevets, and Apoplexies ; the Frequency of 
« which is perhaps owing to the too liberal Uft of Chocolate, 
<« which too much inſpiſſates the Blood ; for which Reaſon the 
«© Drinkers of it become. exceſſively fat, as I have obſerved ina 
e great many Inſtances.” _ 
According to Meiſner, © Chocolate not only generates O)- 
« ſtructions in thoſe who drink it to Exceſs, but alfo when 
c uſed moderately in every Conſtitùtion previouſly diſpoſed to 
e them by the lacteal Veſſels being too ſmall, depreſſed, or 


* 
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oc ſtuffed with a viſcid Humour; fince, in theſe, the terreſtrial WM of 
% Parts of the Chocolate ſtop, and either form or augment . 
4 Obſtructions. For this Reafon young Girls labouring under WF tai 
« a Chlerofis, and all others ſubjeR to Obſtructions, ought to WI C 
c abſtain from it.” For this Reaſon alſo Mr. Fuffeu diſap- i ro; 
proves of its being uſed by Students, ſince its oleous and Bi" an 
pinguious Subſtance being of difficult Digeſtion, diſpoſes to Ob- Th 


ſtructions of the Viſcera. He alſo obſerves, that Colics, Sufſo- 
cations, and intenſe hamorrhoidal Pais; are produced by it. 
Hoffman affirms, that the more of 15 is drank by hy pochon- 
driacal Patients, the greater Injury they ſuſtain ; fince Eruch- 
tions, Loſs of Appetite, Pains and Uneaſineſs of the Præcordis, 
are produced by the Inflation and Diſtention of the Stomach octz 
fioned by it; for the ſtrong Acid with which the Primæ Viz d 
the Hypochondriac always abound, meeting with the earthy and 
oleous Parts of the Chocolate, produces a tough, viſcid Maß, 
which, adhering ſtrongly to the Foldings of the Stomach and Duo 
denum, lays a . for the above - mentioned Diſorders. 
In this Caſe I have obſery'd, that a gentle Emetic has afforded 
preſent Relief, reſtor'd the ng. and eas'd the Patient, bf 
bringing up a large Quantity of a blackiſh ſordid Matter, which 
had been generating for ſome time. This moſt readil 
in Caſes where the Tone of the Stomach is loſt, and the Patient 
is coſtive. Such as indulge themſelves to Exceſs in drinKiny 
Chocolate, ſhould according to Konig, take care, leſt, lik 
King William the Third, as appears from the Hiſtory of l 
Diſcaſe, * Accumulation of Viſcidities, they deltroy n 
Tone of the Prime Viz, and raſhly bring on a Flux. 1 
drinking Chocolate to Exceſs alſo contributes very much to ti 
Formation of Stones, eſpecially in the Gall-bladder, has ben 
atteſted by the Obſervations of ſome of the beſt praci 
Phyficians. Thus at Paris, according to Carolus Sponius, ® 
Body of a certain Man who indulg'd too liberally the Uk 
Chocolate, being laid open, in the Gall-bladder were ſou 
above twenty ſmall Stones, which, according to Mei ſuer, © 
july e to his immoderate Uſe of Chocolate. On ac” 


ſhun'd by Women labouring under uterine Diſorders, aud . 
thoſe who are ſubject to hypochondriacal Flatulences 3 99 
much becauſe the viſcid and tenacious Humours, lodg'd i" * 
Prime Vie,. and which are the immediate Matter of bypc 2 
driacal Obſtructions, are Hey by the Sugar, b 

Sugar, 8 Acid, increases the trouble 
Flatulencies. ſadvantages ariſing from the Abuſe 
Chocolate, conſider d as made up of warm Water, ara © 
dantly plain to every one who will allow himſelf to reflect, 


ar- 


the too frequent Uſe of warm Water relaxes the Organs of Di- 
tion, and all the Solids in general, and muſt, conſequently, 


Ne- 
D. de pernicious. 3 
up- Tis much diſputed, whether a Compoſition reſembling Cho- 
Be- dolate may not be made in Europe, without the Aſſiſtance of 
at it Cu. Some maintain the Affirmative, ſince, in the European 
) the Climates, Vegetables are produc'd of highly nutritive Qualities, 
vs a which is the principal Property of the Cacao, and which, being 
ither wduc'd to Powder, and mix d with other Subſtances, may be 
bſti- m' d into a Maſs, and made up like Chocolate. Beſides, the 
ſub- European Vegetables, among many others, have this remarkable 
riſing Advantage above the Cacao, that they are leſs heavy and bur- 
f it is enſome to the Stomach. Grew expteſly affirms, that Almonds, 
nſiſt- well triturated, and ſufficiently mix'd with a due Proportion of 
it in Sugar and Aromatics, make a Maſs as pleaſant to the Palate as 
ſt and the fineſt Chocolate ; concerning which Compoſition: Valentini 
proves affirms, That, in Batavia, he knew a Landlord who fold no 
when « other kind of Chocolate than what was prepar' d after this 
emove « manner. Roſinus Lentilius, when 3 on this Sub- 
is pro- ject, has theſe Words: Blancard orders. a Subſtance, re- 
a Tre- « ſembling Chocolate, to be made of our own, Almonds, 
Zy this « ſufficiently triturated, with an Addition of Cinnamon, Cloves, 
oured ; « Aniſe, Sugar, and a ſmall Quantity of the Balſam of Peru. 
of the WI « This Compoſition he extols very much, and affirms that its 
perable Wl « Taſte is not greatly different from that of Chocolate; nor 
le, ant do I in the leaſt doubt, but a moſt elegant Compoſition, 
ondriac Wil © poſſeſs d of the ſame Virtue with Chocolate, may be pre- 
ders. . par d in the following manner, 
ine and 5 8 
ſince it « Take one Pound of excorticated ſweet Almonds, Pine- 
ulation, « nuts well clean'd, and freſh Piſtache-nuts, each half 
Nature « Pound; the beſt Cinnamon, half an Ounce ; Cloves, 
Viſcera, « two Drams; choice Manna, four Ounces ; of Sugar, 
uency of &© a ſufficient Quantity. Make into a Confection like 
ocolate, Chocolate, to which you may, if you pleaſe, add a little 
eaſon the « Muſk and Amber. This Confection drank in Milk, 
ryed ina & with the Volk of an Egg, is a celebrated Analeptic ; 
| «© the Confectio Alkermes may alſo be added to it for 

ates Ob- « anſwering particular Intentions.” Epb. N. C. D. 3. 
ufo when a. 5: App. | 

iſpoſed to | N MS a 4 — * n 
reſſed, or In like manner, according to Bruckmani, the Chocolate 
terreſtrial I of Brunſwick is pre par d of, that ſort of Ale called Mum, 
- augment WF with ſotne Volks of Eggs, arid Aromatics; and this is cer- 
ing under WW tainly no deſpicable Liquor. Beſides, a Drink reſembling 
| ought to WF* Chocolate is prepat'd of the fine Wheat-flour of Halle, 
ten difay- WF roaſted and mix'd with Volks of Eggs, Sugar, Cinnamon, 
Jleous and and Milk.“ | | | 

ſes to Ob-W The learned David Friedel, in a Treatiſe which he calls, 
ics, Suſo- WP {rdiciniſche Bedencken, prefers to Chocolate a Liquor pre- 
ed by it. d of equal Quantities of bitter and ſweet Almohds decor- 
hypochon- {pated, and bruiſed with Sugar and Aromatics. To theſe 
Ce — ſt be added a proper Quantity of warm Milk. Or thus: 
Præcordis, by, | 

mach ocez- Take of ſweet and bitter Almonds; each an Ouhce ; after 
mæ Viz d having roaſted them in an Iron Pan till they have afſum'd 

earthy an a browniſh Colour, and wip'd them with a Linen Cloth, 
rifcid Maß, bruiſe them in a Mortar, and with a Spatula mix them 
ch and Du with four Meaſures of boiling Milk, and to this Mixture 
d Diſorden. i add the Volk of one or two Eggs, broken in a little 
has afford cold Milk; and, laſt of all, add a little Cloves, Cinna- 
Patient, WW mon and Sugar. 

atter, which | 

moſt readi CACAOTETL. An Indian Stone, otherwiſe called La- 
d the Patient ©rvinus, which when heated, is ſaid to give a Crack like 
| in d u ander. i 
% _CACATORIA FEBRIS, a Name given by F. Sylvius 
iftory of E kind of intermittent Fever, attended with copious Stools. 
V deſtroy t ellus. 

Flux. TU-ACAVI, Monard. ffve Cazabi, Cluſ. in French, - Caſ- 
much to Me or Pain de Madagaſcar, is a kind of Bread which 

Jer, has be make of the Root of a Plant called Yuca. Caſpar 
beſt prache ubine calls it the Manihot of the Indians, or the Yuca with 
5 Sponius, ben Leaves; and Fobn Bauhine, the Manihot Theveti, 
ly the Uk 8” & caſavi; in French they call it Manioc, or Manio- 
; were fou It is a Shrub which grows to the Height of five or ſix 
Meiſner, p the Stalk is woody, wreathed, abounding with Joints 
| * — brittle, and full of Pith. The ves are of 
e Compofuſſi Brezdth of a Man's Hand, divided each into ſeven or eight 
e, ought n p ways green, and reſembling the Leaves of Hemp ; 
orders, and wers are monopetalous and Bell-ſhap'd, near an Inch 
lences 3 o meter, and indented with five deep Jags. The Poin- 
, lod \ the Middle becomes a Fruit almoſt round, and nearly 
r of b 8 a Haſel-nut; it is of three Capſules, or 


b Cells Join'd r, which incloſe each a Stone or 
| =, er chan the Kernel of 5 N 

is of the Size and Figure of a u of a 
| Colour without, and e Il Pune l. culti- 
| n ſeveral Countries of America, where they ſet it in 


according. to the, Climates where it is produc'd. Thus what 
rows on the Continent is wholſome, and 57% to eat raw ot 
reſſed; but that of St. Dominica, Cuba, Hari, and other 
Iſles, is very pernicious, and a violent and ſpeedy Poiſon, if it 
be eaten raw; and yet it is of this laſt that they make the 
Bread called Cacavi, or Caſſave, in Manner following; 
They peel the Roots of the Nuca, raſp them, and, putting 
them into Bags made of the Leaves of the Palm- tree, pteſs out 
the Juice. After this, they take the Dregs, or preſſed Mat- 
ter, and fry it in a Pan over a ſmall Fire, toſſing and turning 
it from one Side to another, that it may thicken, When it 1s 
ſufficiently dreſſed, they make it into thin Cakes, which they dry 
in the Sun, or over a Fire; and this is the Bread called Caſſuve, 
which is very nouriſhing, and, when it is dry, will keep as 
well as Biſcuit, without cotrupting. The Savages of the An- 
tilles, and all the Inhabitants of the 7Y:/=Indies, feed on it. 

The Uſe of this Bread contracts the Gullet by its Aſperi- 
ty, and cauſes a'Strangulation, if care be not taken to ſteep 
it in Broth or Water, of mix it with other Aliments: They 
who have not taken that Precaution, and are willing to eat it 
dry, ought always to have a Pottle of Water at Hand, to 
moiſten every Mouthful they take. | | 

„The. expreſſed Juice of this Root would kill any Animal 
which ſhould ſwallow it crude ; but if it be boiled to the Con- 
ſumption of half, and ſuffer'd to cool, it will be converted 
into a ſour Liquor, of the Taſte, Uſe, and Qualities of Vine- 
gar; being inſpiſſated to a ſage over the Fire, it becomes 
ſweet, and ſerves the Indians inſtead of Honey. 

The Tuca Root of the Iflands; in order to produce the dif- 
ferent Effects before-mention'd, muſt contain an acrimonious 
and cotroſive volatile Salt, which is diſſipated by Boiling, ſo 
that hothing remaining but a fixed Salt confounded and en- 
tangled with the Oil, it has only Strength enough to make an 
Acid like Vinegar ; and even that Acidity is for the moſt part 
deitroy'd by Evaporation, and inſpiſſating the Liquor to a 
Sapa, becauſe the Oil, being then much more collected toge- 
ther, ſtreightly binds and encompaſſes the Salts, and hinders 
them from making any other Impreſſion upon the Nerves of 
the Tongue, than a fort of Titillation called Sweetneſs. 

The Juice of the Roucou is ſaid to be a Counter-poiſon to 
the Manioque. Lemery des Drogues, -— 

CACCIONDE. The Naine of a Pill, which has for its 
Baſis the Terra Japonnica, or Catechu, and is commended by 
Baglivi againft a Dyſentery. Caſfellus. 

ACEDONIUS Tartarum, is peccant Matter in the hus 
man Body, generated from Separations by the ſecretive Facul- 

» Which are-not immediately ſucceeded by the Operation of 

expulſive Faculty. Rulandus. 

CACHECTICUS. One who labours under a Cachexid. 

- CACHEXIA, xaxstiz, from kexis, ill or bad, and ile, a 
Habit. A Cachexy, that is, an univerſal bad Habit of Body, 
proceeding from a Defe& in Nutrition, which muſt ariſe, either 
from a Depravation of the nutritious Juices ; a Defe& in the 
Veſſels which ought to receive theſe Juices ; or a Deficiency 
in that Action of the Animal Oeconomy, by which a Part of 
the circulating Juices is apply'd to the Solids for their Nutri- 
tion. | 

The nutritious Juices are deprav'd by Aliments which are 
ſuperior to the Powers of Digeſtion, that is, which cannot 
be digeſted, and aſſimilated by the proper Organs. Of this 
Sort are all crude, farinaceous, and leguminous Vegetables, which 
on a weak Stomach are ſubjet to form a kind of tenacious 


Paſte. Add to theſe, all Sorts of Food, which are hard, fi- 


brous, fat, acrid, aqueous, and viſcid. Among theſe may 
juſtly be reckon'd ſome indigeſtible Subſtances, which deprav'd 


 Appetites ſometimes covet, as Cinders, Chalk, Sand, or 


Lime. 

It muſt, however, be remark'd; that the Aliments above- 
mention'd will not be ſubje& to induce a Spas provided 
the Organs of Digeſtion are ſufficiently ſtrong, proportio- 
nal Exerciſe is uſed by the Perſon who takes them. Hence 
other Cauſes of the Depravation of the nutritious Juices muſt 
be join'd to the preceding ; as a Deficiency with reſpe& to 
Animal Motion or Exerciſe, and a Debility of the digeſtive 
rl tho” a too great Tenſion thereof may have the ſame 
E if ſufficient to interfere with the Solution and Aſſimi- 
lation of the Aliment. If the general Maſs of Blood alſo happens 
to be vitiated extremely in any manner whatever, the nutritious 


Juices muſt in Proportion be deprav'd.  Thefe Defe&s in the 


Organs of Digeſtion are brought about in various manners; 
as by all profuſe Secretions of what kind ſoever, as violent 
Vomitings, Diarrheeas, Dyſenteries, or Hzzmorrhages ; by a 


ſcirrhous Diſorder of any of the Viſcera; or by a Retention 


of ſomething in the Body which ought to have been excreted. 
It is evident, that theſe Cauſes united act either by diminiſh-. 


ing the Solids, or by diſtending them with Fluids not 


to circulate thro* them. Hence ariſe two Sorts of Diſeaſes, 
that is, a Conſumption, and what is ufually called a Zeuco- 


| phligmatia, or an Anaſarca. 
ii iz very fruitful, but its Virtues are very different 5 


According 
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According to the different Colour, Bulk, Tenacity, Acri- 
mony, and Fluidity of the ſtagnating Liquids, various Ap- 

rances ariſe, which may be eſteem'd Symptoms of a Cachexy. 
Thus the Skin appears white, pale, yellow, livid, red, green, 
black, or tawny; the Patient perceives a Senſation of Gra- 
vity ; Tumors ariſe under the Eyes, and affect the more thin 
Parts of the Body. Add to theſe, Flatulencies, cedematous 
Tumors of the Parts remote from the Heart ; Palpitations of 
the Heart and Arteries, which are augmented by the leaſt 
Motion ; crude and thin Urine ; ſpontaneous, and evidently 
watery Sweats; all which are ſucceeded by Emaciation, or a 
Leucophlegmatia, and Dropſy. 4 

No Tniverſal Defect of the Veſſals which ought to receive 
good nutritious Juices can be aflign'd ; but their too great Con- 
traction or Laxity, and the Conſequences thereof, may be ad- 
mitted as Cauſes of. theſe Defects. | 

There is a Deficiency in that Action of the Animal Oeco- 
nomy, by which a Part of the Juices is applied to the Solids, 
whenever the Force of the Circulation is either too languid, 
or too violent. ae | 
From what has been ſaid, a Cachexy may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſh'd. And as to the Conſequences thereof, they =_ be 
toreſeen by carefully conſidering the Cauſe, Standing, Effects, 
and Degrees of the Diſorder. 

To theſe alſo the Method of Cure muſt be carefully adapted; 
for it is evident, that a Mitigation, and moderate Inſpiflation, 
of the too acrid and too fluid Juices are ſometimes requir'd ; 
and, in other Caſes, the tenacious and adhering Juices muſt be 
diſſolv'd, and render d fluid. And as a Diſſolution, and an. 
Inſpiſſation, of the Juices may be induc'd by various Cauſes, 
it will be neceſſary to vary the Medicines, and the Manner of 
applying them, as the different Cauſes ſhall determine. 

But the principal Rules to be obſerv'd in the Cure are, 

Firſt, To adminiſter ſuch Aliment as approaches nearly to 
the Nature of the healthful Fluids of the Body, which are 
ealily digeſtible; which are in their Nature oppoſite to the 
Cauſe of the Diſorder ; and which are agreeable to the Pa- 
tient. 

Secondly, To promote the Digeſtion of ſuch Aliments, by 
feaſoning them with proper Aromatics; by drinking proper 
Quantities of generous Wine; and by Exerciſe and Air. 

Thirdly, To diſpoſe the Organs of Digeſtion to perform 


their Duties, by proper gentle Digeſtives, Vomits, Purges, 


and Corroborants. | 
Fourthly, As ſoon as the Paſſages are relax'd, and the morbid 
Matter is attenuated, to promote its Expulſion, by attenu- 
ating Diurctics and Sudorifics. | 
Laftly, To complete the Cure by Chalybeates, alcaline 
and ſaponaceous Subſtances, together with Walking, Riding, or 
other proper Exerciſes, Frictions, and Baths. | 
- The Cauſe however of the Diſtemper only can determine 
the Choice of all theſe, and the Manner of applying them. 
When a Cachectic Conſumption ariſes from too great an 
Acrimony of the Juices, the particular Species of Acrimony 
muſt, if poſſible, be diſcover'd. 
Firſt, By inveſtigating the Cauſe of the Cachexy. 
. Secondly, By examining into the Nature of the Diſeaſe, 
and the Conſtitution of the Patient. 
_ ;Thudly, By the Symptoms. 
* Fourthly, By the Excretions. 
And, when the Nature of the prevailing Acrimony is known, 
it muſt be corrected by Subſtances of a contrary Nature. 
Boerh. Aph. See ALCALI and ACIDUM. _ 
This Account, which Boerhaave gives of a Cachexy, is very 
diſtinct, and has the Appearance of being juſt. But for the 
farther Nluftration of the Subject, I ſhall explain how I ap- 
prehend that a Cachexy may be, and generally is, produc'd. 
Suppoſe then, a Perſon of any Conſtitution whatever has 
his Stomach and Organs of Digeſtion impair'd by any Acci- 
dent; and that this Perſon takes one or more hearty Meals of 
any Aliment which is ſuperior to the Force of the digeſtive 
Organs; and that moreover, he uſes little or no Exerciſe. 
Upon this Occaſion it is not likely, that the Aliment ſhould 
be digeſted and aſſimilated, ſo as to produce * Blood ; but 
in proportion, as the Aliment is more or leſs diſſolv'd, the 
partially diſſoly d Portions will ſtagnate in the firſt, or more 
remote Series of Veſſels, that is, in the larger or ſmaller 
Veſſels; and will cauſe various Diſorders, according to the 
Uſes and Importance of the Parts which they obſtru | 
- . . Suppoſe the Aliment ſo little diſlolv'd, that the largeſt Par- 
ticles which the Lacteals can poſſibly admit, are by-theſe con- 
498 to the Receptacle of the Chyle, and from thence to the 
Maſs of Blood, with which circulating. till arrive at the 
the minute Veſſels of that Organ, on account of their Bulk: 
Hence Difficulty of Breathing, and Palpitations, ariſe. And 
as the Blood ſhould be farther elaborated, and receive its red 
Colour in the Lungs, this Impediment will in ſome ee 
prevent both: Hence the Blood will be pale, and the Particles 
70 which it conſiſts, will not be ſo perfectly mix'd and united 


4 


together, as to form a Fluid adapted to the Exigencies of | 
Animal Oeconomy. For this Reaſon the watery Part; 15 
readily ſeparate from the reſt, and loiter, or ſtagnate in differ 2 
Parts, where they cauſe ſoft Tumors, as under the E ag 
and in the Parts remote from the Heart. As theſe large Pas. 
ticles muſt, moreover, ſtagnate in the Glands, and obſtruc them. 
the Secretions of their reſpective Fluids muſt be impai Ty 
For this Reaſon many of the aqueous Particles, which ho 4 
either be ſeparated for Expulſion, or apply'd to particu] 
Uſes, are retain'd in the Maſs of Blood; the Bile allo p 
Fluid of the utmoſt Importance in Digeſtion, as well a; * 
Pancreatic Juice, becomes defective, inert, and languid; 2 F 
all the Solids are farther relax'd, and, amongſt them, the O 
2 of Digeſtion; whence every ſubſequent Meal lays a ws 

oundation for an Increaſe of the Diſorder, and all its 8 he 
ptoms. The Conſequences of all this are, all the n 
related above from Boerbaave. | N 
1 muſt add, That when Women have acquir'd ſuch a Habit 
the watery Particles of the Blood loiter, or ſtagnate; and the 
other Particles are too large to paſs thro* the minute Uterine 
Veſſels, and form the Catamenia. 

From what has been ſaid, the Reaſons are evident, why the 
eating Chalk, Cinders, Dirt, unfermented farinaceous Vere. 
tables, as Oatmeal, and other indigeſtible Subſtances, induce 
a nt | 8 5 
I cannot conceive it poſſible to adapt any Method of 
to fuch a Diſorder as has been deſcrib'd, = likely 2 
ceed, than that which conſiſts in ſupplying the Organs cf Di 


geſtion with Aliments the moſt eaſy of Digeſtion, and which b 
approach the neareſt to the Nature of the ſound and health- ] 
ful Juices; in due and prudent Evacuations of the firſt Or- 
gans of Digeſtion ; in corroborating thefe Organs, and ſupply- 8 
ing the Deficiencies of Bile, by Aromatics, Bitters, and at * 
laſt by Steel; in directing proper Exercife; and in expelling 10 
the Matter ſtagnating in the Glands, and other Parts, by the bo 
proper Emunctories, when once ſufficiently reſolv'd, in the b. 
manner ſpecify*d above. 10 

CACHIMIA. See Cacnymia. n 

CACHLEX, x«xanz. A little Stone or Pebble, particu- WW 17; 
larly ſuch as is found in Waters, or by the Sea - ſhore, accord- ( 
ing to Suidas, who alſo makes it the Name of an Animal. % 
Galen, Lib. 10. de S. F. ſays, that Cachleces, x; aus, heat-W inn 
ed in the Fire, and quench'd in Whey, endue it with u bor 
aſtringent Virtue againſt a Dyſentery. Caftellus. Mat 

CACHOS, J. B. Solanum pomiferum folio rotunds tenu WW hes, 
C. B. It grows only on the Mountains of Peru, being a Shrub C 
of an extraordinary Greenneſs, and bearing a round thin LH Mars 
The Fruit is like a Mad-apple, ſeſſile on one Part, and tur or 2: 
nated on the other, of an Aſh-colour, of a grateful Taſte 2 
and void of Acrimony, containing a very ſmall Seed. C/ 

It is in great Eſteem among the Indians, for its extraordi Ca 
nary Virtues. For it provokes Urine, expels the Stone in tic C. 


Kidneys, and, what is better, they ſay that the Uſe of it d 
miniſhes the Stone in the Bladder, while it is yet ſoft, an 
capable of yielding to any Medicine. Raii Hift. Plant. 

CACH U. fee TERRA JAPoNICA. 

CACHRY. 

Cachry is of a heating and vehemently drying Quality, f 
which Reaſon it is a proper Ingredient in Smegma's, [exten 
nal deterſive Medicines] and makes a good Plaiſter for thi 
Head in Defluxions upon the Eyes, provided it be taken ol 
at the End of three Days. Dioſcoridet, Lib. 3. Cap. 85. 

CACHRY is the Need of the Libanotis, which Mr. A 
calls Libanotis Cachryophora. It is not uſed in the prel 
Pharmacy; but is by ſome of the Antients recommended i 
its heating and drying Qualities; and if taken with Pepper - 
Wine, is ſaid to be good for the Epilepſy. Pliny * i 
the Seed of one Sort of Roſemary ; 1 ſuppoſe by ita 
becauſe Roſemary is ſometimes called Libanotis. See L184 


NOTIS. . | | 
CACHRYS fignifies ſometimes roaſted or parch'd Ball 


as Galen | 5 
CACHUNDE. 
This is the Name of a Medicine highly celebrated amt 

the Chineſe and Indians; but as the Deſcribers of Aroma 

and the Authors, had made no mention of it, 4 

Luſitanus gives us the following Method of prepi 7. 

which he fays was with great Difficulty obtain'd of cel Vi 

Phyſicians, who had the Health of the Eaſt- India ** 

. other Princes, for many Years committed to 


Eat u Aab, each three Gunze; of 1. 
uſk and A iſe, three Ounces 3 
Aloes-wood, by the Portugueſe called Calamb# * 
Ounces; of prepar d Pearls, three Qunces 3 of Pl 5 
- Rubies, Emeralds, Granats, and Iacinths, . © 
; Ounces ;, of red Sanders, four Pounds . of Y 
ders, three Ounces ; of Maſtich, ſweet Flag, Cinna 


Take 'þ he, of the Terra Cimolia, or of a) "i 
roper Earth, one Pound; 


Cinnamon, Aloes waſh'd with the Juice of Roſes, the 


the beſt Rhubarb, Indian Mirobalans, Belleric Mirobalans, 
Wormwood, red Coral, and Armenian Bole, each two 


ticle 
— Ounces; and of calcin'd Ivory, three Pounds and a 
Eyes, half, The Ingredients to be pounded muſt be reduc'd 
Par- to a very fine Powder, and after having ſprinkled them 
them, with odoriferous Wines and Balſams, and Water di- 
air'd. ſtilled from the Flowers of the Cinamon-tree, they muſt 
mould be dry*d in a Shade, and mix'd up with a ſufficient Quan- 
icular tity of the fineſt white Sugar; then with a Mucilage of 
Iſo, a Gum Tragacanth, and Gum Arabic, the Whole is to be 
as the reduc'd to a very tenacious, viſcid Maſs, which is of a 
; and pretty red Colour, 
he Or- 
a new Of this Maſs various Figures are form'd, which the Mer- 
Sym- chants convey to ſeveral Parts of the World, but principally to 


1ptoins Liſbon, the moſt celebrated Emporium of the whole Earth. 

The Indian Princes, and the Grandees of China, uſe this Anti- 
Habit, dote in the following manner: In the 1 they keep a 
ind the {mall Portion of it, about the Bulk of a Lentil, in their Mouths ; 


Uterine fom this Portion a ſweet and fragrant Liquor gradually and in- 

enſibly drops from the Fauces to the Stomach, and gives the 
vhy the Breath ſo agreeable a Flavour, that all who come near them are 
Vege- ſenfible of it. This Medicine is truly worthy to be uſed by 


induce Kings and Grandees, for the Preſervation of the natural Heat ; 
for it preſerves and defends the Body from Corruption, prevents 
f Cure the bad Conſequences of a peſtilential Air, removes Melancho- 


to ſuc- y and Flatulencies, and wonderfully relieves thoſe who labour 
s of Di- under melancholic Diſorders, It removes Palpitations of the 
d which Heart, cures the Cardialgia, the Apoplexy, and the Epilepſy. 
| health- t refreſhes the animal and vital Spirits, invigorates all the Fa. 
firſt Or- culties, ſtrengthens the Stomach, and reſiſts Poiſons of every 


| ſupply- Kid. It corroborates the Brain, and is the moſt ſovereign 
, and at Remedy in the World againſt a ſtinking Breath. It proves an 
expelling Jacentive to Venery, for which Intention it is much uſed by 
, by the both Sexes in the Indies. In ſhort, it is a truly royal Medicine; 
„ in the ber it protracts Life, puts Death at a Diſtance, and is conſe- 
quently ſold at a high Price. Whoever uſes it, cannot help ad- 
niring the happy Effects produced by it. Zacutus Luſitanus de 
particu- WW Jedicor. Princip. Hift. Lib. 1. Obſervat. 37. 
„ Accord- CACHYMIA, GCachimia, Kakimia, A Term in Para- 
Animal. %, by which he intends an imperfect metallic Body, or an 
les, heat · ¶ ¶ immature metalline Ore, which is neither a ſaline Subſtance, 
with aa nor Metal; but almoſt metalline, fince it has the firſt metallic 
Matter, and derives its Original from the three firſt Metal- 


1do ten les. 

g a dhrul Cacyuymiz may be divided, firſt, into ſulphureous, as 
thin Lea Marcafites, Biſmuths, and Cobalts; ſecondly, into mercurial, 
and tur or arſenical, orpimental, and ſuch- like; and, thirdly, into 


ful Tale faline, ſuch are all Talcs. 1 


CACIA ferrea. An Iron Spoon. Rulandus. Fobnſon. 


extract CACOA. See Cacao. Blancard. 

one in ti CACOALEXITERIUM, ei , from ants, 
ſe of it del, and 4as£/]iiewr, a Remedy or Medicine. The ſame as 
- ſoft, u ALExiTERIUM, which ſee. 


CACOCHOLIA, xa N., from ande, ill, and xen, 
Bile, An Indiſpoſition of the Bile. Blancard, 

CACOCHROI, A , from zex3%, ill, and Xe54, Co- 
Quality, ſ bur, Such as are ill-colour'd in the Face, in which reſpect 
tley differ from the Achroj, 4x, colourleſs, Galen, Comm. 
ter for th 4 R. J. I. J. Caſftellus. 

CACOCHYLIA, «axoyvaia, from xx, ill, and xva%s, 
* A depraved Chylification. Blancard. 

ACOCHYMIA, zax-xvuia, from x40, ill, and Xv#%, 
— A depraved State of the Humours. See Ca- 

HEXIA, 

CACODEMONUM AMagia, from xax2s, evil, and J al- 
ler a Spirit, Diabolical Magic, which uſes the Aſſiſtance of 
ail Spirits; and is oppoſed to natural Magic, which is pro- 
moted 8 natural Means. Caſtellus. 

CACO ES, xaxwdns, from xaxts, ill, and 50, to ſmell. 
-þ'd Baile Il-ſmelling, fetid. Thus xaxe&dns ku, in Cogc. is ill- 
ſented Matter diſcharged by Vomiting, which, in Pro- 
20 is expreſs d is ge que, © if it has an offenſive 


CACOETHES, xaxoifns, from xax3, ill, and &, a 


lant.. 


1 Zen, which, when uſed with reſpect to Diſeaſes, ſignifies 
* Ney or Habitude, and is expounded in Galen by re, 
pf ce ner, Diſpoſition. An Epithet applied by Hippocrates to 


1dian Vi naignant and difficult Diſtempers. Galen, Comment. 1. in 
ee. ſays, Aalen vooid]a xartwuly io xivduvor d 
i Kdpuroy, U amoxinle THIV The cnei ac d We give 

| the Name of Cacoethes to Diſeaſes, which, tho? they threaten 
Danger to the Patients, do not cut off all Hope of Reco- 


Vox, I, 


of any c 

e Pound very.” Kaxohbns, when applied to Signs or Symptoms, im- 
of the n what is very bad, and threateping, Thus Galen, Comment. 
alambac, Th P rorrhet, expounds xaxindss by He neger, laborious,” 
; of " er Which the Patient labours hard for Life. And in the 
8, En owing Paſſage, 1. Prorrhet, Toiov t j prey XaMKa; 


Gm repo Enryivol]eu, xaxindes 4 If a Trembling ſeizes thoſe 
* who rave thro' Melancholy, it is Cacoethes,” Galen, Com- 
ment. 1. in Prarrhet, explains the Word by ses aides, 
fatal to the laſt Degree.*”** In Coac. in the fame Caſe, xaxdv 
is uſed inſtead of xaxunlss, The Word, applied to a Tumor,; 
Ulcer, or Eryſipelas, or any other like Affection, denotes 
Malignity, as in Galen, Paulus, and thus in Epidem, 3. ua 
he (gut) She bxleves, © a malignant (Eryſipelas) 
proved fatal to Multitudes,” Oppoſite to «axclns is cundns 
(Euethes). 

CACONIAE, xexoiaz. A corrupt Word for CANON, 
which ſee. Caftellus, 

CACOPATHIA, xaxorabin, from xax4s, ill, and a., an 
Affection. An ill Affection, an Affliction. The Word gccurs 
in Hippocrates, meet dgy. ing. \ 

CACOPHONIA, «zexogavia, from xax3s, bad, and gov), 
Voice. A Depravation of the Voice, of which there are two 
Kinds, dgwvie, and Sucgerie, that is, Dumbneſs, and Difh- 
culty of Speech. Gal. de diff. Sympt. Cap. 3. 

CACOPHRASTUS. A Name of Thuphraflus Paracelſus, 
beſtow'd upon him, as he complains, by malevolent Perſons, 
tho” he calls himſelf by the ſame, Præſat. ad Paragranum. 
Caftellus. 

CACOPRAGIA, x:2xorezyie, from x#x3%, ill, and Teg7, 
to do or act. A Depravation of the Viſcera, by which Nutri- 
tion is perform'd. Blancard. 

CACORRHEMOSYNE, x fun. The ſame as Ca- 
CANGELIA, Which ſee. 

CACORRYTHMUS, #ax%puflu®-, from xax%s, ill, and 
pubuts, Order, An Epithet of a diſorderly Pulſe, The ſame 
as ARYTHMUS, which ſee, 

CACOS, xis. Evil, bad. The Word is very frequently 
uſed by Hippocrates in prognoſticating; and, 2. ph. 33. is op- 
poſed to a But whether it always ſignifies the ſame ag 
lethalis, ** deadly, mortal, is, with good Reaſon, doubted by 
Gale, Caſtellus. 

CACOSINON, zxexive, ſignifies the ſame as x«x%, evil, 
hurtful. Thus zaxzoowTe]e, in Galen's Exegeſis, is expounded 
by engage , 4 moſt pernicious.” In the ſame Senſe is 
KexommeTeiew uſed in Hippocr. Lib. de Frafturis, 

CACOSIS, x4xns, from Ka ?, to be indiſpoſed, or diſ- 
order'd. An Indiſpoſition. Thus we read, in Hippocr. de 
internis Afecti. xdtwas Ts oopd]&», a Diſorder or Indiſpo- 
„ ſition of Body.“ 

CACOSITIA, raxeo/lie, from xax%s, ill, and 5:7ior, Food, 
A Loathing of Food, Caftellus. 

CACOSPHYXIA, axooquEia, from xaxòs, ill, and cs. 
from 9pvC@, to leap, or beat, like an Artery, A Diſorder of 
the Pulſe in general. Galen. de diff. Sympt. C. 4. 

CACOSTOMACHUS, 4a p4x&, from xx3%s, ill, and 
Fopuax ©, the Stomach, is ſpoken of ſuch Food as is diſagree- 
able or hurtful to the Stomach, and is oppoſed to evs5pay &, 
( Euftomachus) ** grateful to, or good for, the Stomach.” 
Gorrœus. 

CACOTHYMIA, xa, from xx%, ill, and Svp9s, 
the Mind. Any vicious Diſpoſition of the Mind in general. 

CACOTROPHIA, «ax«29piz. from x&x%, ill, and esel, 
Nutriment, Any ſort of vicious Nutrition in general. Galen, 
de diff. Sympt. Cap. 4. | 

CACTOS, Offic. Carduus eſculentus, Park. Parad. 519. 
Carduus ſpinoſiſſimus elatior Chardone dictus, Hiſt. Oxon. 3, 
158. Cinara Haul, cujus pediculi efitantur, C. B. 383. Raii 
Hiſt. 1. 300. Tourn. Inſt, 442. Boerh. Ind, A. 139. THE 
CHARDON. Dale. 

This is a Species of the Artichoke, It is a culinary Plant, 
which is blanched like Celery, and, like that, eaten raw with 
Pepper and Salt in /taly. In the Medicinal Virtues it agrees 
with the Artichoke, CinARA, which ſee, 


CACUBALUM guibuſdam vel Alſine baccifera, J. B. Alſine 


baccifera, Ger. Scandens baccifera, C. B. Repens baccifera, 
Park. BERRY-BEARING CHICK WEED. 
It is diſtinguiſh'd from the other Species of Aline by its Ber- 
ries, bn are of the Size of a Grain of "os 8 an ordi- 
nary Juniper-berry, are green when young, and black when 
4 and * of ſmall, black, ſhini = Grains. It grows 
in /taly, and the Southern Parts of France ; but I find no parti- 
cular Virtues aſcribed to this Plant. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
CACUMEN, axey. The Top of any Thing, See 
ACRON. | 
"CADAVER, re A Carcaſe, 85 
CAD EL AVANACU. A Species of Ricinus, growing in 
Brafil, and flowering and bearing Fruit twice in the Year, 
that is, in January and July. 
The Leaves, - bruiſed, and drank in Water, are purgative ; 
They help the Bite of the Serpent call'd Cobra Capella, if re- 
duced to Powder, and put into the Wound, The ſame, mix'd 
with the Leaves of the Pandi Auanacu, the Flowers of Schem 
Pariti, (a ſort of Indian New) and Honey, make a proper 
Unction for Puſtules of the One Seed of the Fruit, 
11 C « r . bruiſed, 


CAD 


bruifed, and taken in Water, is the uſual Doſe for a Purge. 
In general this Shrub, in its tricoccous Fruit, agrees with the 
Ricinus, but differs from it in other reſpects. Raii Hit. 
Plant. | 

Sl. 

The beſt fort of Cadmia is the Cyprian, which is call'd Be- 
tryitis, (clufter'd) and is of a denſe Subſtance, moderately pon- 
derous, or rather inclining to Lightneſs, cluſter'd on the Super- 
fries, of an Aſh Colour, and, when broken, appears cineriti- 
ous and æruginous on the Inſide. The next in Goodneſs to 
the fore-mention'd, is pretty much of an azure Colour on the 
Outſide, but whiter within, and diſtinguiſh*d by Veins, like 

thoſe Onyx-ftones which are digg*d out of old Mines [Hence 
it is call'd Onychitis]. There is alſo a fort of Cadmia call'd 
Placitts, (cruſty) which is ſurrounded with Veins in the man- 
ner of Zones or Girdles, whence it is alſo call'd Zonitis. There 
is yet another Sort, which is call'd Oftracitis, (teſtaceous) which 
is of a thin Subſtance, and, for the moſt part, black and earthy, 
or teſtaceous, on the Outſide; but the white is good for 
nothing. 

The Botryitis and the Onychitis are uſeful Ingredients in 
Medicines for the Eyes; and the other Sorts are put in Plaiſters, 
or among Powders, [Ses] for cicatrizing of Ulcers. The beſt 
for theſe Purpoſes is the Cyprian ; for what is brought from 
Macedonia, Dhracia, and Spain, is of little Value. 

Cadmia has an aſtringent Virtue, fills up hollow Places, and 
deterges Filth, is an Obſtruent, Dryer, and Eſcharotic, re- 
ſtrains carnous Excreſcences, and cicatrizes old and malignant 
Ulcers [Te zaxobn 2 exxor]. 

There is alſo a fort of Cadmia which is made of the Soot 
that ſticks to the Walls and Roof of the Furnace, in boiling 
of Copper. Theſe Furnaces, which conſiſt of Iron, and are 
very large, and call'd by the Workmen — are cloſed at 
Top, in order to intercept and detain the Corpuſcles which fly 
off from the Copper; and, after adhering in great Quantities, 
they at laſt thicken, and unite into one Body, conſtituting 
ſometimes one, ſometimes two, and ſometimes all the ſorts of 
Cadmia. 

* Cadmia is alſo made by burning the Stone Pyrites, which is 
digg'd out of a Mountain which overlooks the City of Soli. In 
the ſame Mountain are found, as it were, Veins of Chalcitis, 
Miſy, Sory, Melantery, Cœruleum, Chryſecolla, Vitrial, and 
Diphryges. Some ſay, that Cadmia may be found in Quarries 
of Stone, miſtaking for it a Stone which is much like it; ſuch” 
a Stone may be found at Cumæ, but void of all Virtue, and may 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the Cadmia by its being lighter, ungrateful 
to the Taſte, and offenſive to the Teeth ; whereas the Cadma, 
readily yielding to the Impreſſion of the Teeth, may be chew'd 
without Offence. They may be diſtinguiſh'd alſo by the fol- 
lowing Experiment : The Cadmia, when levigated in Vinegar, 
and dried in the Sun, concretes ; which the Stone, after the 
like Management, does not. Beſides, the Stone bruifed, and 
thrown into the Fire, hops, and ſends up a Smoak nothing dif- 
ferent from that of the Fire itſelf; but the Cadmia remains 
quiet, and emits a yellowiſh Fume, reſplendent like Braſs, and 
curPd and variegated like a Girdle. Moreover, the Stone 
heated in the Fire, and afterwards cool'd, changes its Colour, 
and becomes lighter ; but the Cadmia ſuffers no Alteration, 
except it be kept in the Fire for many Days together. 

Cadmia is alſo produced from the Silver Smelting-furnaces, 
but it is whiter, and leſs ponderous, and not fo efficacious. 

burn the fore-mention'd Cadmia by covering it with 
Coals, till it becomes tranſparent, and bubbles like the Scoria 
of Iron; and then quench it in Aminæan Wine, but, for the 
Pſora, in Vinegar. Some, after it is thus burnt, levigate it with 
Wine, and torrefy it afreſh in a crude earthen Pot, till it 
appears like Pumice-ſtone ; then levigate it again with Wine, 
and. burn it the third time, till it be quite reduced to 
Aſhes, retaining. not the leaſt Roughneſs, and ſo uſe it 
inſtead of Spodium. It is waſh'd by pounding it in a Mortar, 
and throwing away the Water till no Droſs ſwims at Top; and 
is then made into Troches, and repoſited for Uſe. Dioſcorides, 
Lib. 5. Cap. 84. 

The Name Cadmia has been applied to ſeveral Things. 
Dioſcorides underſtood by xa nei a, the Recrements which ariſe 
from Braſs, while melting in the Furnace. Galen applied it to 
two Subſtances, one which comes from Brafs, which is the 
ſame with the Cadmia of Dioſcorides; the other a native Sub- 
ſtance in the Iſland of Cyprus, which he terms Abd, or 
ftony. Pliny, beſides the factitious Cadmia of Dioſcorides and 
Galen, mentions another by the Name of Lapis Arofus, which, 
he ſays, was an Ore out of which Copper was made; and this 
is, perhaps, the ſame with the Cadmia Lapidoſa of Galen. 2 
Dealers in Metals call by the Name of Cadmia the Lapis Cala- 
minaris, uſed in making into Braſs; and the Germans 
have given the ſame Name to Cobalt; and therefore Agricola, 
and the more modern W riters, diſtinguiſh three Kinds of Cad- 


mia, one metallic, one foffil, and the third that of the Fur- + 


naces, which Diviſion we ſhall here retain. 


The metallic Cadmia is a ſoſſil Subſtance, containing ſome 


Portion of Copper, Silver, or of both, and is of ; 
Firſt, the native Cyprian Cadmia, which is a el Sur” ah 
or Copper - ore. It is likewiſe found in ſeveral Places of 7 
and Italy; and is probably the ſame which Galen found in Jia 
Iſland of Cyprus, tho he does not mention, that Copper us 
obtain'd from it by Fuſion. It is now altogether unknown OY 
at leaſt confounded with other Copper-ores. The Other King 
of metallic Cadmia, or the Cobalt of the Germans, is a met 
lic Subſtance, from which 4r/enic, (ſee Axs Exicu M) Za ; 
and the Encauſium Cœruleum, are prepared. "I 

This is diſtinguiſh'd, by Authors, by the Names 

Cobaltum, Offic. Cadmia Meta hs, Worm. Muf 128 
Charlt. Foff. 51. Aldrov. Muf. Metal. 256. Match. 138 
Kentm. 74. Woodw. Att. 2. P. 1. p. 50. Cadmia Metall, 
aliit, Cobaltum metallicis, Schw. 370. Cadmia foſfilis, ex 
prep. Zaffera, Woodw. Att. COBAL . e 

The foſſil Cadmia of Agricola, ſtony Cadmia of Schroder 
Lapis Calaminaris, or Calamine of the Shops, is a foflil Sub. 
ſtance, of a middle Conſiſtence between Stone and Earth, of 
difterent Colours, ſuch as a pale Colour inclining to White 
Yellowiſh, and a blackiſh Red. This laſt is full of ſmall ferry. 

inous Globules, like Grains of Pepper, and mark'd with white 

eins; and is found in great Quantities about Bourges, near 
Squmur in Anjou in France, and in many Parts of England 
The others are dug in Germany, near Aix la Chapelle ; and al 
Kinds of it ſeem to partake of an Iron- ore, becauſe the greateſ 
Part is attracted by the Load-ſtone. This Species of Cadnia 
was probably unknown to the antient Greeks, or at leaſt was 
not uſed by them in Phyſic, ſince it is not mention'd either by 
Dizsſcorides or Galen. fe is now preſcribed, by ſome Phyſicians 
to dry running Ulcers, to heal the excariated Parts of Chil- 
dren, either in a fine Powder by itſelf, or mix'd with Oint- 
ments. It is an Ingredient in the Ophthalmic Ointment of 
Renedzus, and in the red drying Ointment, the Plaiſter call d 
Manus Dei, and in the ſtyptic Plaiſter of Charas. 

The Lapis Calaminaris is much uſed in cooling and drying 
Cerates ; and is, in Powder, frequently ſprinkled upon Sores 
and Ulcers, with a View of drying them, and diſpoſing them 
to cicatrize. I have been told, that the Surgeons have lately 
obſerved, that Lapis Calaminaris, reduced to a very fine Poy- 
der, operates as an Eſcharotic ; whereas in a more groſs Pow- 
der it acts as a Dryer. 


Preparation of Larts CALAMINARIS, 


Take any Quantity of Lapis Calaminaris, and levigate it 
upon a hard Marble, with Roſe-water ; dry it, when te- 
duced into an impalpable Powder, in little Drops, 3s it 
will fall from a Spatula upon a Chalk-ſtone. 


In the fame manner are prepared Tutty, and all hard friable 
Sulfur of the the Tink A 


MacisTERIUM LaPipis CALAMINARIs : Magiftery if 
Calamine. 


Take Calamine, four Ounces ; beat it into fine Powder, or 
levigate it as above: Put it into a Matraſs, and pour upon 
it, of Spirit of Salt, one Pound. Let them digeſt upon 
warm Sand forty-eight Hours ; filtre the Diſſolution, and 
precipitate the Magiſtery with Spirit of Urine ; free it 
— its Salt by ſeveral Ablutions, and dry it geatly fer 

e. 


It is emetic and cathartic, and given in the like Caſes 5 
Antimonial Emetics. Its Doſe is from three to ſeven Grains: 


CALAMINARIS DIAPHORETICUS : Diaphoretic Calamine. 


| Beat four Ounces of Calamine into fine Powder; put it into 
a Matraſs, which place in a Chimney ; and put to it, b 
three or four Ounces at a time, of Spirit of Nitre, one 
Pound: Let it there ſtand, cover'd from Dirt, for twentſ. 
four Hours; then decant the Liquor, which put into a Re- 
tort ſet in a Sand-furnace, and give it a gradual Heat ' 
the third Degree, and ſo keep it till no Drops fall from i. 
2 is cold, take it out of the Retort, and keep 
or Uſe. | 


Some ſay it is a good Sudorific, but it is little uſed. ln 
Doſe is from ten Grains to half a Dram. One Ouhce of 
infuſed in half a Pound of Spirit of Wine, makes an admiradi 
Collyrium, and does great ice, by dropping it into the 
order'd Eye three or four times a Day. Some likewiſe make 
good Collyrium by quenching a Lump of Calamine, of abu 
ſour Ounces, ten or twelve times in one Pound of Wbite-wu 
Quincy. | 
CzxxaTum ps Larive CaLammanr: Crate of I 
Calaminaris, commonly call'd Turner's Crrati. 


Take of freſb-made unſalted Moy Butter, and of th*% 
yellow Wax, ſufficiently defecated, each three Fn 
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and an half; of pure and newly-prepared Oil of Olives; 
four Pounds ; and of the beſt Calamine-ſtone, ſufficiently 
triturated, and paſs'd thro? a Sierce, two Pounds and ten 
the Ounces : Let the Wax and Butter be put into a proper 
Veſſel, with the Oil, and melted over a gentle Fire ; then 
ſtrain them thro” a Linen Cloth into another Veſſel, and 
ing e ſprinkle the Powder of the Calamine-ftone 
al. into it by Degrees, continually agitating the Mixture, and 
ſtirring it from the Bottom of the Veſſel, till it begins to 
cool, and becomes ſo thick, that the Powder, in conſe- 
quence of its Weight, can no longer ſubſide to the Bottom 
28, of the Veſſel. 


5 Turner gives the tollowing Encomium of this Cerate : 
qua As I have had ample Experience of this Cerate, I may be 
llow'd, I hope, to judge of its ſingular Properties, and good 
der, Fes, in all cutaneous Ulcerations and Excoriations, either 
Sub- from Scalding, Burning, or Fretting of the ſaid Parts by means 
1, of of falt, acrid, or ſharp Humours ; upon which Accounts, not 
hite, fraining a tittle beyond its deſerved Eulogy, I am bold to 
erru- am, it will do more in all theſe ſuperficial Hurts of the Body, 


white than either Unguentum Tutiæ, Diapompholyx, Nutritum, Deſie- 
neat andum Rubrum, Album de Calce, Roſatum, or all the Epulo- 
land. tic Medicines now in Uſe; and for which Cauſe I can, for the 
id all public Benefit, ſincerely recommend it to all the Profeſſors of 
eateſt the Art; and do wiſh, that the Apothecaries would keep it 
admia nade up in their Shops, to deliver, at a ſuitable Price, to indi- 
| was gent or poor People, inſtead of their ridiculous Lucatellus's Bal- 
er by am, and other improper Medicines, which they call for igno- 
cians, antly to heal their Skin-deep Maladies. 
Chil- know the Medicine has been imitated by ſeveral, and I 
Oint- ue ſeen ſomewhat like it in ſome Gentlemens Salvatories; 
ent of hut I know not more than two Perſons I ever communicated 
call d it to, as I was wont to prepare it for my own Uſe. | 
The Medicine, thus prepared, is of a good Conſiſtence, and 
drying : true Cerate, ſerving both for Pledget and Plaiſter, neither 
1 Sores licking troubleſomely, nor running off, or about, by the Heat 
them ct the Parts; but keeping its Body, and performing Things in- 
lately I credible. Whoever thinks fit to take it into Practice, will 
e Pow- WW werer repent it, nor perhaps (when he has experienced it as I 
s Pow- e done) think I have ſaid too much in its Commendation, 
This is the Medicine I have ſo often taken Notice of, under 
the Name of Ceratum de Lapide Calaminari, which, that I 
night contribute my Mite to the Surgeon's 2 of Medi- 
igate it I cne, I here have publiſh'd, and leave it to take its Fate: I am 
hen re- ire no ingenious Perſon will deſpiſe it for its being leſs com- 
5, as it WMjounded, and conſequently leſs pompous, than ſome others, or 
fr that it is only 4, LE HH Turner. 
Tho? the above quoted Author claims the Invention of this 
d friable Crate, L have, as I remember, met with it in a very old Eng- 
4b Chirurgical Author. | 
The greateſt Quantity of Calamine is conſumed in making 
flery s; and Agricola deſcribes two Ways of doing this, in the 
alowiag manner: | 


_y They take ſome Pieces of the beft Copper and Calamine, 
eſt upon kiſt calcin'd, and finely powder'd ; lay them in Strata in 
wh and large. Pots, each of which holds about fifty Pounds. Some 


1 felt add Glaſs likewiſe ; and ſome uſe the Cadmia of the Fur- 
: naces, inſtead of the foſſil Kind. Theſe Pots are ſet in 
an arched Furnace, on Iron Stands, placed in the Middle 
of it, and the Fire is kindled below them. In the upper 
» Caſes 2 Part of each Furnace is a round Hole, cover'd with a 
' Grains- Stone, by which they regulate the Fire. When the Mix- 
ture in the Pots has been thus expoſed to a very great De- 
„mim. gee of Fire, and continued in Fuſion, for eight or nine 
2 Hours, it is changed to Braſs, and increaſed very much in 
put it ine ſpecific Gravity, tho? it has not yet the Gold- colour. 
to it, 0! ThePots, being cool'd, are taken out of the Furnace ; and 
Nitre, ole the Braſs, which is now of the Colour of white Embers, 
or twem ! nl and cavernous like a Pumice-ſtone, is melted a ſecond 
into a e time, and thrown into a Mould, the Sides of which are 
al Heat ; Stone, and the Wideneſs or Diftance between theſe Sides 
all from . » py to the Thickneſs that the Braſs-plates, now become 
a yellow or gold Colour, are deſired to be of. Theſe 
Plates are afterwards beat upon the Anvil, to make them 
(ol. I perfectly uniform. | 


Juhce of de other Way of making Braſs is to 


if |; . 
nto the EW Take a Veſſel in which Silver is uſually melted, to coat it on 


wiſe ml | Outſide with Clay, mix'd with Filings of Iron; and 
To” to line the Inſide with the pureſt Honey. Small Copper- 
Vw Plates, of about a F inger's Breadth, are likewiſe rubb'd 
der with the ſame Honey, and then cover'd with fine 

lte of 4 Powder of Calamine, crude Tartar, and Charcoal made of 
rate. - e-tree, mix d in equal Quantities. The Plates, 
{ the us prepared, are thrown into the Veſſel, and the Veſſel 
** Poult over'd with a Brick, over which the Coat of Clay is like- 


Wiſe carried, a Hole being made in the Middle large 


enough to admit an Iron Rod, to ſtir the melted Metal. 
The Veſſel is then fet in ſuch a Furnace as the Refiners 
uſe; and, as fon as the Calamine begins to mix with the 
Copper, a red Smoak aſcends, which afterwards becomes 
pare red, and partly blue, and laſt of all yellow; and this 

ews, that the Mixture is rfow perfected. The Veſſel 
being then taken out of the Furnace, the Braſs is found of 
a perfect Gold- colour. In this Operation the Copper 
takes up a'third Part, or at leaft a fourth Part, of its Weight 
of Calamine, and yet remains as ductile as before; for it 
may be drawn out into very fine Wire, or beat into very 
thin Leaves. 


A much better Way of making Braſs is now practiſed at 
Briftel, which, I am inform'd, conſiſts principally in granu- 
lating the Copper, before it is fuſed, with the Lapis Calamina- 
71s 3 but I am not acquainted with the preciſe Method of doing 
It. | 

Dale mentions two Kinds of Lapis Calaminaris, which do 
not ſeem to differ in any thing, except that the firſt is got from 
the Mendip Hills, and other Places in England; the ſecond, 
in France, 

The firſt is thus diſtinguiſh'd. | 

Laeris CALAMINxARIS, Offic. Mer. Pin. 211. Dougl. Ind. 
7 Schrod. 348. Cadmia foffilis, alias Lapis Calaminaris, 

Vorm. 128. Charlt. Foſſ. 51. Cadmia faſſilis, Aldrov. Muſ. 
Metall. 256. Worm. 128. Matth. 1338. Cadmia Lapis, Calc. 
Muſ. 460. CALAMINAR-STON E 

The ſecond is call'd 7 ee 

Calaminaris Lapis Biturigum, ſeu Cadmia foſſilis, Ind. Med. 
24. CALAMINE OF BERRY. 

Cadmia Fornacia, or of the Furnaces, is of two Kinds; 
the factitious Cadmia of the Antients, and Cadmia of the Mo- 
derns, or the Tutty of the Shops. But the firſt Kind of facti- 
tious Cadmia, Dioſcorides, Galen, and Pliny, underſtood to be 
only the Recrements of Copper-ore, which is blown off by 


the Bellows in melting Copper, and fticks to the Sides of the 


Furnace ; of which there are different Species according to the 
different Figures into which it is concreted, and the Fineneſs 
and Variety of its Colours. The fineſt Kind, ſays Pliny, ſticks 
in the very Edge or Border of the Furnace ; and is as light as 
Wood-aſhes or Embers. "The beſt is that which hangs down 
from the Arch of the Furnace, and is call'd gor udn, from the 
faint Reſemblance it bears to Grapes hanging on the Vine. This 
is of a middle Weight between the foregoing Kind and the 
following, being of two Colours, cne whitiſh like Wood- 
aſhes, which is leaſt eſteem'd, the other purple, which is 
more valued, It is very brittle, and much uſed in Medicines 
for the Eyes, The other Kind ſticks to the Sides of the Fur- 
nace, as being too heavy to riſe to the Top. It is properly 
a Cruſt, and is uſed to deſtroy Cicatrices, or the remaining 
Marks of Wounds. From this, two other Kinds are obtain'd ; 
one of a bluiſh Colour and ſpotted, the other red. The beſt 
Cadmia, according to Pliny, was found in the Furnaces of 
Cyprus ; and he informs us further, that a Cadmia was like- 
wiſe found in the Silver Furnaces lighter and whiter ; but, 
however, much inferior to the Cadmia from Copper. Galen 
ſays, that a Sort of Cadmia was made from one' Kind of Py- 
rites. But all theſe Kinds are now unknown in the Shops, 
neither do they ſeem to have been known to the Arabians, 
who were ſo little ſolicitous about the Subſtances called by 
the Name of Cadmia by the Antients, and which were only 
to be found in the melting Furnaces of the Iſland of Cyprus, 
that they gave the ſame Names without Heſitation to other 
Subſtances ; whence a great deal of Confuſion has ariſen, and 
eſpecially, becauſe ſome of the latter Arabians, as well as 
thoſe who have come after them, have endeavour'd to apply 
to theſe other Subſtances, what the Antients ſaid of their 
true Cadmia; and thus Avicenna ſays of the Litharge of Sil- 
ver all that Dioſcorides has ſaid of Cadmia. 

The modern Cadmia, Cadmia Fornacum of Agricola, Tutia 
of the Shops, is a Recrement of Calamine melted with Cop- 

r, and not of Copper alone, as was that of the Antients. 

he officinal Tutty therefore may be defin'd a Sublimation of 
Calamine from * Bio Copper to the upper Part or Roof of 


the Furnace, where it concretes round Iron Rods placed there, 
into a ſolid Cruſt, which is afterwards beat off into Pieces, 


like the Bark of Trees, of a yellowiſh Colour, ſmooth on 


the inſide, and ſonorous; of a bluiſh Afſh-colout on the Outfide, 


and powder'd, as it were, with vety ſmall Grains of the ſame 
Subſtance. | ; 

This is perhaps the ſame with the Tufty of the {rabians; 
for Serapion deſcribes a kind of Tutty, which is produced and 
collected in the Furnaces in which Copper is turn'd to a yel- 
low Colour. But it is not certain, whether they might not 
likewiſe mean the Calamine itſelf by that Word. 

The Cadmia Fornacia is uſually thus diſtinguiſh'd. 

Tutia, Offic. Dougl. Ind. 92. Lapis Tutia, Woodw, Att. 
T. 2. P. 1. p. 50. Cadmia Fornacia, Geoff. Prælect. 182. 
Schw. 370. Worm. Muſ. 134. Charlt, Foſſ. 55, Agricola. 
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Cadmia Botryitis, Aldrov. Muf. Metal. 16. Cadmia Capmitis, 


Kentm. 43. Cadmia Fattitia, Schrod. 3. 458. F. 
Dale. | 

Tutty is reckon'd among the principal ophthalmic Medi- 
cines. * deterges and —— Acrimony, and is there- 
fore preſcribed with Succeſs in Ulcers of the Cornea, Adnata, 
and Eye-lids ; and likewiſe in Itchings of the Eyes, inveterate 
Ophthalmias, and to ſtop an involuntary Flux of Tears, and 
fiſtulous Humours. : 

It is ſeldom uſed without Preparation, which conſiſis in 
heating it red-hot, and then quenching it three or four times in 
Roſe- water, and afterwards levigating it according to Art on 


a Marble or Porphyry. 


Take prepar'd Tutty, half a Dram; Mouſe-ear, Eye- 
bright, and Roſe-water, of each an Ounce ; mix them, 
and make a Collyrium. Or, 


Take Succotrine Aloes, and prepar'd Tutty, of each fix 
Drams ; white Sugar, a Dram; Roſe-water, and any 
mild White-wine, of each fix Ounces. Digeſt them 
in the Sun for forty Days, in a cloſe glaſs Veſſel, and 
keep the Liquor without ſtraining it. It is apply'd, by 
dropping a ſmall Quantity of it into the Eyes from 
time to time. Or, 


Take of prepar'd Tutty, a Dram; freſh Butter, half an 
Ounce ; make an Ointment, of which a little is to be 
apply'd to the Corners of the Eyes, and Edges of the 
Eye-lids. It is an Ingredient in the ophthalmic Ointment 
of Charas. 


Unguentum Tutiæ, Ointment of Tutty. 


Take of prepar'd Tutty, two Ounces ; of Calamine burnt 
and quenched two or three times in Plantain-water, one 
Ounce ; let them be reduc'd to a very fine Powder, and 
mix'd with a Pound and a half of the Uzguentum Roſa- 


ceum, ſo as to make them into an Ointment. 


icolaus was the firſt who gave a Preſcription under this 
Title, which is in the Auguſtan 1 but that is 
loaded with a great many unneceſſary Ingredients, and differs 
but little from the Diapomphelygos : But the College at firſt re- 
ceiv'd it in this more compendious manner, with the Liberty 
of making it either with Hog's-lard, or the Unguentum Roſa- 
ceum. The Tutty is prepar'd by Levigation, but if the Stone 
upon which it is ground, be not extremely hard, it will carry 
a good deal along with it into the Medicine : This is not ver 
often referr*d to in Preſcription, but is in great Eſteem among 
the common People. Quincy. 

The Pompholyx and Spodus, or Spodium of 3 and 
Galen, are now unknown in the Shops. They tell us, that it 
was made two ways; the firſt by burning melted Copper to 
a white, ſmooth Powder ; and the other by 8 with 
Bellows what can be thus ſeparated from Cadmia. Dio ſcorides 
mentions two Kinds of Pompholyx ; one nearly the Colour of 
Copper, and moiſt and fatty; the other very white and 
ſmooth. This laſt, he ſays, was made by the Copper-ſmiths, 
in endeavouring to meliorate that Metal, which they did, by 
throwing into it a greater Quantity than uſual of powder'd 
'Cadmia ; but it is uncertain, whether he here means New- 
ore, or the factitious Cadmia already mention'd. However 
this be, the fine Duſt, or Flour, that aroſe from this Mixture, 
concreted into Pompholyx. It was likewiſe made by burnin 
Cadmia alone in Furnaces ; for having thrown it in ſma 
Picces into the Fire, near the Nozel of the Bellows, they 
blow the moſt fine and ſubtile Parts againft the Roof of the 
Furnace; and what was reflefted from thence was called 
Spodium, which is of a blacker Colour, and heavier, than the 
13 and full of Earth, and other Filth; and indeed 
was no better than the Sweepings of the Shops and Furnaces, 
and therefore was much leſs eſteem'd than Pompholyx. Theſe 
Subſtances might probably ſtill be had, where great Quantities 
of Cyprian or red Copper are melted ; but they are now 


unknown in the Shops. 


The Pompholyx of our Shops, Nil, or Nibil album of ſome Au- 
thors, is a fine white Flour, or Soot, which ſticks to the 
Arch of the Furnaces and Covers of the Crucibles, in which 
Calamine and Copper are melted together. It is to be choſen 


very clean without any Mixture, and has the ſame Virtues 
with Tutty. 


It dries, and is gently Aſtringent without Acri- 
mony; it abſorbs the corroding Acrimony of the Fluids, 
and from thence is reputed a Cooler. 

- It is uſed with Succeſs to dry old cancerous Ulcers, and to 
cure Defluxions of the Eyes. From this Subſtance is made 
the Unguentum Diapompholygos, which is thus prepar'd. 


Take of Oil of Roſes, twelve Ounces ; of the Juice of 
Garden Nightſhade-berries, fix Ounces ; of White-wax, 


and waſh'd Ceruſs, of each four Ounces ; of Lead that 
has been macerated three Days in the ſharpeſt Vinegar 
and then dried and powder'd, and prepar'd J. : 
each two Ounces ; and of fine Frankincenſe, one Gunce 


Let the Oil and Juice be boiled together to the Con. 
ſumption of the latter; then let the 


This is aſcrib'd to Nicolaus, and receiv'd into the Auguſtan 
Diſpenſatory, and the firſt of our College, with the Addition 
of Nihil to its Title. The latter hath indeed taken it with 
ſome Alterations, which are conform'd to in this; but the 
are of no great Moment. It was deſign'd for falt, hot % 
flammatory Ulcers; but it is very rarely uſed for thoſe, or an 
other Purpoſes in the preſent Practice. Quincy. r 

We have already ſaid, That the Spodus or Spodium, of the 
Greeks, was the Aſhes, or rather the metallic F lour, col- 
lected in the Furnaces and Shops of Copper-ſmiths; and that 
it differ'd from the Pompholyx in being more heavy, and not 
ſo pure. Pliny has, however, ditinguiſh'd ſeveral Kinds of it; 
the Spodium of Copper, which is the beſt of all, that of $i. 
ver, called alſo Laureſis, from Mount Laurus, where there 
were Silver Mines; that of Gold, collected in refining that 
Metal; and that of Lead, which was next in Goodneſs to the 
<> Spodjum, according to Dieſcorides. 

Spodium of the Greeks was never given inwardly, but 
was applied externally. Beſides theſe Metallic Kinds of $4. 
dium, the Arabians, abuſing that Name, which in the Gre 
Language is very like the Word which ſignifies Aſhes, added 
other Kinds, ſuch as the Aſhes of Plants and Animals. Thek 
Succedanea to the true Spodium were by the Greeks term'd 
AN TIsrop A (See Ax r Is op A); ſome of which are men- 
tion'd by Dioſcorides ; ſuch as the Leaves, Flowers, and un- 
ripe Fruit of the Myrtle, calcined and waſh'd ; the Leaves af 
the wild Olive; Balls Glue; new-ſhorn, rough, greaſy Wool; 
Pears, or Apples, moiſten'd with Water, and then burn'd, 
and ſuch-like. The Aſhes of ſome burnt Roots were by 
Avicenna term'd Tabaſcir, which Word the Interpreters hate 
render*d Spodium ; and that Spodium, which was brought fron 
the Eaftern Countries, was undoubtedly a kind of coarſe Su 

ar, as is prov'd by very ſtrong Arguments, by the learned 

almaſius ; and therefore it is no Wonder, that by the 4a 
bians, and thoſe who follow'd them, the inward Uſe of Sj 
dium has been fo much recommended. 

The Arabians were deceiv'd by the Aſh-colour of coarl 
Sugar, and the Merchants by what was related to them, tha 
it was the Powder of ſome burnt Reeds. Burnt Ivory is noi 
commonly called Spodium in the Shops. Geoffrey. 

The metallic Spodium is thus giſtinguiſh'd. 

Spodium Græcorum, nihil g. Offic. Spodium, Mat 
Ed. 1339. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 16. Spodium factitium, qu 
dam 2 vocant, Worm. Muſ. 135. _—_ 

2. Spodios factitia, quibuſdam cinerula, Charlt. Foll. 55 
PUTTY. Dok. * a 

CADUCUS, the Word alone ſubſtantively, or, a? 
Adjective, with the Subſtantive Morbus, ſignifies the Falling 
ſickneſs, or Epilepſy. See EPiLees1aA. Caftells 
' CADUS, d, perhaps from adv, which fignihes 
contain, or from the Hebrew Cad, a Meaſure mention d 
the Bible, and tranſlated CIpia by the Septuagint. It i 
Meafure equal to the Metretes (about ten Gallons two Fin; 
Engliſh Wine-meafure); for what Dio ſcorides, Lib. 5, 
Haller Y, Pliny, Lib. 14. Cap. 16. renders Cas 
Mufti. It is ſometimes writ with a double 7. as in Poli 
Lib. g. where he tells, that dypogevs was called xadds b 
Antients. And the ſame Author relates from Philocvn 
that numapgigor gfe ,. TY 

Cadus was called xeg4prer. Heſychius ſays, 14d os £51 #9 
He tells us alſo, xspdjuror c buys N d dos Fapurior, © C. 
4 mium of Wine or Water is a Stamnium. So Cadu: 
Stamnium are the fame. Arbuthnot. 

CACILIA, Offic. ſonſ. de Serp. 19. Aldrov. Hiſt, 5 
243. Cacilia Typhlops, Charlt. Exer. 36. Cecilia 11} 
Gracts, Geſn. de Serp. 60. Czcilia Bpblind Græcis 
Synop. A. 289. Typhleps Cecilia, Mer, Pin. 208. 
BLIND-WORM, or SLOE-WORM. Dali. 

This is a ſort of Serpent, whoſe Bite has much the 
Effects as that of the Viper; and is to be cur'd by much 
ſame Methods. N 

Dale, from Geſner, gives an Account of a Theria® * 
1 bf this Serpent, and Treacle-water, for à Sul 
in the e. a 

CACUBUM. Old Aninean Wine. Oriboſ. Mit 
left. L. q. C. 6. See AMINZUM. | 
| CACUM Inteſtinum. What we now call the Appent | 
Ceri, is by Rafi Ephefas called the Corum. Bui 
Anatomiſts divide the large Inteſtines, which form one 
nu'd Canal, into three Portions. This Canal begin i us f 


kind of Sacculus or Bag, which is reckon'd the firſt of the 
three Portions, and called Cæcum. 

The Inteſtinum Cæcum is then only a round ſhort Bag, 
the Bottom of which is turn'd downward, and the Mouth and 

ning upward. It lies under the Right Kidney, and is hid 
by the Faſt Convolution of the Ileum. It is about three Fin- 
gen- breadth in Length, and its Diameter is more than double 
chat of the ſmall Inteſtines. 

Through the membranous or common Coat of the Cæcum, 
we ſee three white Ligamentary Bands, which adhere very 
cloſe both to the outer and muſcular Coat. One of them 
i hid by the Adheſion of the Meſocolon; and all the three 
divide the Cæcum longitudinally into three Parts, more or leſs 

ual, 

They all unite on the Appendicula Vermiformis, and cover 
s whole outer Side, immediately under the common Coat. 
Tho! they appear exteriorly on the Cæcum to be Ligamentary, 
they are made interiorly of fleſhy Fibres, which accompany 
and ſtrengthen the longitudinal Fibres of the muſcular Coat. 

The villous Subſtance of the inner Coat of the Cæcum is 
very ſhort, and furniſh'd in ſeveral Places with glandular 
Lacunz, or ſolitary Glands, broader than thoſe of the ſmall 
nteſtines. 
| Theſe glandular Lacunæ, or Folliculi, are flatten'd and de- 
preſſed in the Middle like the Puſtules of the Small-pox. When 
we blow through a Pipe into theſe Lacunz without touching 
them, the Folliculi are inflated, and repreſent little Caps with 
Hole in the Middle of their convex Side, Winſlow. See 


INTESTINA. 


CAMENTUM, 
Cement. This is a Name given by Architects to that Sub- 


tance put betwixt the Stones of Buildings for fixing and ſecur- 
' term'd ing them. That tenacious Matter or Paſte commonly uſed 
e mem by Mechanics for —_— one Body adhere to another, is alſo 
ind un- called Cement. In a Word, Artiſts of different kinds have 
eaves of WW their different Cements, prepar'd in ſuch a manner as beſt to 
anſwer their reſpeCtive Intentions ; but theſe are foreign to our 
Deſign. The Matter uſed by Chymiſts for the Joinings of their 
were by Veſlels, is by ſome alſo called Cement; but as that Subſtance 
ers hareſſh s more generally known by the Name of Lute, ſee the Ar- 
ht from ticle LuTUM. 

arſe du It now remains, that I conſider the Cement uſed by the 
oF \ctallurgiſts, and Aſſayers of Metals, ſince by its Aſſiſtance 
the Ira the Cementatory Calcination of Metals, as it is called, is per- 
e of He form'd. This Cement then is prepar'd of the Duſt of the 
reddeſt Bricks, Crocus of Mars, Crocus of Venus, plumous 
of coarſi Aum, Vitriol, Salt, Blood-ftone, Nitre, Sulphur, Sal Am- 
em, tu noniac, Sal Gemme, and ſome other Ingredients. This 
Powder, either dry, or moiſten'd with Vinegar, Urine, or 
ſome other Liquor of a like Nature, is alternately ſprinkled 
won Plates of Metal, either with an Intention of corroding, 
n, Matt fepurating, or exalting. Theſe Metal Plates, together with 
tum, "the Cement, are committed to a Box or Pot, which from its 
Uſe has the Epithet Cementatory affix'd to it. A Crucible 
, Foll. 55 may alſo be uſed for this Purpoſe. The Veſſel carefully cover'd, 
$ put upon the Fire, which is not to be raiſed to that Degree 
of Heat as to melt the Metal, but only increaſed fo far as to 
put the corroſive Salts in Action, for corroding the prepar'd 
Metal from which the Lamine are intended to be purg'd. 


ſignifies Hence tis obvious, that ſeveral Salts are proper for forming 
ention d Cements; that is, thoſe Salts which are of ſuch a Nature, as 
t. It 5 w act like a Menſtruum upon the particular Metal to be cor- 
two FBed and ſeparated from the reſt! of the Metallic Maſs, on 
ib. 5 which they ought to have no Influence. | Cements are uſed in 
ders 1 Depuration of the nobler Metal, and the Cement uſed in 
s in Pala Depuration of Gold is called Cæmentum Regale; becauſe 
Aae t ſpares Gold alone, and deſtroys all other Metals. What, in 


ar'd thus, 


£51 #4ga | 

" A Take of Brick-duſt, eight Ounces ; of common Salt pre- 
Cu par q, four Ounces; of Nitre and Verdegriſe, each half 
: TE Ounce ne together. | 

ilia Typo Fordepurating Silver from Copper, Beguinus, in his Tyrocinium - 
Gre. bymicum, gives a Receipt under the ſameName, and conſiſting 
208 ceiely of the ſame Ingredients, except that there is an Addi- 
1 of two Ounces of white Vitriol. Stahl, in his Opuſcula, 
ch ch Kellently accounts for the Manner in which Cements act upon 
by mus ad. «« When, ſays he, Gold is adulterated by an Inter- 


Mixture of other Metals, eſpecially Silver, tho* in a very 
heriaca ** {mall Quanti » by the Addicion chrrofive Salts, reduc'd 
to a kind of mas by the Influence of the F ire, it is ſo 

Mad. thoroughly ated upon, that the Particles of the heteroge- 

af. 4 9 etal are corroded, whilſt thoſe of the Gold are not 
* Apgend "4 leaſt affected, by which means its Compages becomes 
Med, it by that means becomes ſuſhcienly friable. For 
8 Purpoſe Nitre is choſen, together with ſuch Subſtances 


2 acid Spirit from its alcaline Parts, that the Spirit 


 limeau, 


hroder's Pharmacepœa, is called Cæmentum vulgare, is pre- 


rous; and if a little more of a foreign Metal was 


© may have Acceſs to corrode the Silver or Copper mix'd with 
* the Gold. Subſtances of this kind are Brick-duſt, Bole. 
„ and Vitriol ; ſometimes a little Verdegriſe is added, and 
© ſometimes Blood-ſtone, or Crocus of Mars. But this is 
«© done principally with a View of heightening the Colour of 
e the Gold, rather than promoting the Efficacy of the Corro- 
« fion. But, that this Buſineſs may ſucceed the better, the 
Gold muſt be prepar'd, that it may be fitly diſpos'd for the 
Reception of theſe corroſive Steams. This is done by 
<< beating the Gold into pretty thin Plates, that the Vapours, 
*© which are not able to penetrate very far, may petvade them 
4 ſo much the ſooner. ”” | 

But *tis to be obſerv'd, that many now diſapprove of the Uſe 
of Cements in the Depuration of Gold, becauſe it generally hap- 
pens, that they carry off ſome of the precious Metal with them. 
The Reaſon of this ſeems to be, that ſome Quantity of common 
Salt, which is the Menſtruum of Gold, is often lodg'd in the 
Nitre. *Tis now obvious, that to cement is the ſame as to /tra- 
tify ; that is, for ſome time to expoſe a metallic Body to the 
Fire, along with Cement, Layer above Layer. Hence the 
Reaſon is plain, why Cementation is call'd corroſive Calcination. 
From what has been ſaid, we likewiſe underſtand, why thats 
Operation is call'd Cementation, in which Antimony, mix'd 
with Nitre, and, pounded, is calcin'd, in order to obtain 
the Liver of Antimony ; and upon what Account Kircher, in 
his Mundus Subterraneus; affirms that the Crocus of Mars is 
prepar'd by Cementation ; fince, in that Preparation, Plates of 
Steel are laid, Stratum ſuper Stratum, with a Paſte made up of 
Quick-lime and Urine, and calcin'd in a cementatory Veſſel. 


Rieger. | 

CARULEUM. A Name for the Cy anus, which ſee. 

CASALPINA. This Plant was fo nam'd by Father Plu- 
mier, who diſcover'd it in America, in Honour to Andreas Cæ- 
3 who was an eminent Botaniſt, and one of the firſt 

riters on a Method of claſſing Plants. 

We have no Engliſb Name for this Plant. 

The Characters are ; - 

It hath a Flower of an anomalous Figure, conſiſting of one 
Leaf, which is divided into four unequal Parts ; the upper Part 
is large, and hollow'd like a Spoon. From the Bottom of the 
Flower ariſes the Pointal, amongſt many incurv'd Stamina, 
which afterwards becomes a Pod, including oblong Seeds. 

We have but one Sort of this Pant, which is, Cz/alpina 
polyphylla, aculeis horrida, Plum. Nov. Gen. Many-leav'd 
Cz/alpina, with large 'T horns. | 
I find no Medicinal Virtues attributed to this Plant. Mil- 
ler's Dictionary. 

CAESAREA SECTIO, | 

By the Ceſatean Section the Moderns mean no more than 
that chirurgical Operation, whereby the Fœtus, which can neither 
make its Way into the World by the ordinary and natural Paſſage, 
nor be extracted by the Attempts of Art, whether the Mother 
and Fcetus are as yet alive, or whether either of them is dead, 
is, 8 cautious and well-tim'd Section, taken from the Belly of 
the Mother, with a View to ſave the Lives of both, or either of 
them. This Operation is, by ſome, call'd vs:eamuia, or 
us ονẽẽu-sie, tho? theſe Words are not to be found in the 
Writings of the Gree Phyſicians, In order to draw an Odium 
upon this Practice, we are told, that ſome of the moſt expert 
and knowing Phyſicians and Surgeons have not only cenſur'd the 
Operation as unſafe and cruel, bur abſolutely condemn'd it, as 
neceſſarily and unavoidably productive of Death. The Authors 
commonly alledg'd as favouring this Opinion, are Par#, Guil- 

Bleis, Hoorn, Mauriceau, Solingen, and ſome 
others, who are aſſerted to be ſtuorn Enemies to the Cæſarean 


A 


Section. But, upon à careful Peruſal of the Works of theſe 


Authors, I find none of them promiſcuouſly condemning the 
tion in all Circumſtances, but only in certain dangerous 
Caſes ; when, for Inſtance, the Feztus is to be cut from the 


. Uterus of the Mother, as yet alive; in which Caſe, and others 
of a like dangerous Nature, the above-mention'd Authors have 


obſery'd the moſt fatal Conſequences reſulting from the Opera- 
tion. But, for the ſake of Accuracy, I muſt here obſerve, that 
there are three Caſes in which the Cæſarean Section is neceſſary. 
The firſt is, when a pregnant Woman dies, either before 
the flated Time of Delivery, eſpecially in the laſt Months, 
- when the Fcetus is perfect, and ſuppos'd alive ; or when ſhe dies 
in Labour; or is cut off by a violent Death, and the Fcetus is 
perceiv*d' alive in the Uterus, or at leaſt is, upon good Grounds, 
preſum'd to be ſo. y L 
The ſecong Caſe is, when the Mother is ſtill alive, and the 
Fcœtus dead, but, at the ſame time, ſo unnaturally ſituated, as 
that it cannot come into the World in the natural Way, either 
by the Efforts of the Mother, or the Art and Skill of the Mid- 
wife or Phyſician, in which Caſe the Life of the Mother is in 
the bigheſt and moſt evident Danger. A cd gane Bae ) 
The third Caſe is, when both the Mother and Fctus are ſtill 
alive ; but the Fœtus, as in the former Caſe, can neither be 
expel d in the natural Way, by the Efforts of the Mother, 
not ne by the Art of the Midwife, ſo that both the _ 
11 e ther 
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ther and the Fcetus muſt be in the moſt imminent and unavoid- 
—— Danger of Death, unleſs they are ſav'd by the Cæſarean 
cin. 
In the firſt Caſe, that is, when the Mother is dead, and the 
Fœtus reaſonably preſum'd to be alive, I find few or none of 
the more noted Phyſicians and Surgeons, who diſapprove of 
the Operation, ſince, without it, the Fœtus muſt neceſſarily 
die, as well as the Mother. And, as Delays in this Caſe are 
high] 3 they univerſally agree, not only that the de- 


ceasꝰ d Mother ſhould be laid open, but alſo that the Operation 
ſhould be pet form'd as ſoon as is poſſible; becauſe, generally 
ſpeaking, the Fœtus does not long ſurvive the Death of the 


Mother; tho* Doleus, in Encycloped. Lib. 4. Cap. 5. informs 
us, that he perceiv'd the Fetus to move in the Belly the Day 
aſter the Death of the Mother. In conſequence of the Opera- 
tion being perform'd in this Caſe, we have ſeveral Inſtances, not 
only in the remoter, but alſo in the latter Ages, of the Fcetus 
being taken alive from the Belly of the Mother. Accordingly, 
among the Antients, this memorable Circumſtance is recorded 
of Lycas, mention'd by Virgil, of Aſculapius, of Scipio Afri- 
cam, thence denominated C ſar, of Maunlius, and, according 
to ſome, of the Emperor Julius Cæſar; and, in latter Ages, of 
Edward the Sixth, King of England, of Sancius, King of 
adarre, and ſeveral others mention'd by different Authors, 
and from that Circumſtance call'd Czſares or Cæſones. When, 
therefore, the Mother is already dead, or when the Surgeon 
_ perceives her to be ſtruggling with the Agonies of Death, he 
ſhould take care to have every thing prepar d for the Operation, 
that, when ſhe is actually dead, he may be ready to fave the 
Feetus, either by making a crucial Incifion in the Abdomen, 
as in ordinary Diſſections; or, which is a ſafer and more cau- 
tious Method, by a large longitudinal Inciſion, and not a cru- 
cial one, as moſt adviſe, made on either Side, with a Razor or 
Inciſion- knife, without any Regard to the Direction of the 
muſcular Fibres, or the Courſe of the Blood-veſſels. The 
Operation may be-perform'd either in the Bed, or upon a con- 
venient Table. If the Foetus has fallen into the Cavity of the 
Abdomen, either in conſequence of a Rupture in the Uterus, 
or by ſome other Cauſe, it muſt, in this Caſe, be taken out as 
ſoon as poſſible; and fince, on the like Occaſions, the Fœtus is 
2 very weak, a little Hungary Water, or ſome other 
iquor of a like Nature, may be held to its Noſe, ſor the ſake 
of the Steam. Ibe Breath alſo, either ſimply, or after having 
drank a little Wine or Brandy, is to be blown into its Mouth 
and Noſtrils, in order to chear it. The Navel- ſtring muſt be 
"ty'd in the ordinary Manner, and, for Decency's ſake, Bap- 
tiſm adminiſter'd. But if the Fœtus remains conceal'd in the 
Uterus, that Body muſt be cautiouſly laid open, the Child ex- 
tracted, the Navel-firing cut, and, if it is {till alive, proper 
Methods muſt be us'd to cheriſh and ſupport it ; and thus the 
Operation is at an End. If the Fœtus is lodg'd in the Fallopian 
Tube, or the Ovary, which ſometimes happens, the Abdomen 
is firſt to be laid open, and the Child carefully extracted; pro- 
ceeding in other reſpects as before directed. But, in an Affair 
of ſuch vaſt Importance as the Cz/arean Section, the Sur 
ſhould carefully obſerve whether the Mother be really dead, or 
only in a Deliquium, leſt he raſhly perform the Operation on a 
live Woman, as we are told 9 did. He ſhould rather be 
thoroughly fatisfy'd of the Mother's Death, by obſerving 
whether there be any Motion of the Parts left, eſpecially of the 
Heart, Arteries, and Lungs ; and have the joint Concurrence, 
if poſſible, of the By-ſtanders, as to the Propriety of the Ope- 
ration, before he attempts the leaſt Inciſion; tho, at the ſame 
time, we have no Inſtances of the Mother reviving under the 
Operation, after ſhe has been taken for dead; and tho” ſuch an 
Accident ſhould really happen, the Surgeon has no Reaſon to 
think, that he commits Murder, fince, in conſequence of his be- 
lieving the Mother to be dead, his Attempts to ſave the Fœtus 
notonly flow from a Principle of Humanity, but are alſo autho- 
 riz'd by the Laws of the Land. In ſuch a deplorable. Caſe, as 
there are ftill ſome faint Remains of Hope, eſpecially if the 
tion has been perform'd by a ſimple „ex Inciſion 
on one Side, the n muſt ſtitch up the Wounds, and treat 
them in the moſt ſkilful Manner he poflibly can, ſince live Per- 
ſons, who have voluntarily ſubmitted to have the Fcetus ex- 
tracted in this Manner, have ſometimes happily recover'd.; for, 
if the Surgeon ſhould delay too long, from a miſtaken Terror 
of murdering the Mother, the Fœtus may be loſt, and the 
tion perform'd in vain. - Some condemn the Operation 
altogether, becauſe, ſay they, after the Death of the 
we are not certain whether the Child is till alive; for which 
Reaſon they are not, in the Phraſe of the Vulgar, for diſturbing 


the poor Mother, after ſhe is dead. Tho' Ido not deny, that it 


is often a hard Taſk to determine certainly whether the Fcetus 
be dead or alive, and that, in conſequence of this, the Opera- 
tion muſt often be perform'd in-vain; yet, in my Opinion, it 
is ftill more adviſeable to open ten, or even an hundred dead 
Mothers in vain, than to loſe one live Fetus for want of the 
: My Advice, in general, is, that the Operation ſhould be 


ſicians, Surgeons, an 


with the Uterus, that they may, at other times, be the be 


bury the Child, as yet 


moſt of our 


convict and puniſh Whores, when their Infants 


of a Ligature of the Navel-ftring, or for ſome other Neglect 


occaſion'd the Death of the Child; 


other, 


CAS 


perform'd as ſoon as poſſible on all Women, who die eithe 
little before, or in the Pangs of Delivery ; that = 
Fctus may be extracted alive, baptiz'd, an refeu'd from the 
Jaws of Death ; and 1 for the better Information of py, 
Midwives, to acquaint them with > 
Figure, Bulk, and Structure of the Uterus in pregnant Won, 
with the Poſture of the Fœtus in it, the State of the M.. 


branes, the Diſpoſition of the Secundines, and their Co Mem- 


nnexion 
qualify'd for affording Relief in Circumſtances of a like Nature ö 
and partly, according to Deventer, that it may be diſcoyer'd 
whether the Death of the Mother was owing to the Unſkilful. 
neſs of the Midwife or Surgeon, or to ſome other Cauſe ; that 
they may be puniſh'd or acquitted accordingly, and arrive at a 
eater Knowledge in their Profeſſion. e muſt not then de- 
ay performing the Operation upon a Woman who dies in thele 
Circumſtances, much leſs muſt we bury her with the Feetus in 
her Belly, which is too often the Caſe ; fince, on ſome Occa. 
ſions, the Child may remain alive in the Uterus along time afte; 
the Death of the Mother; for I think it barbarous and inhuman 
repugnant to oy = > and inconſiſtent with Mercy, to 
we in the Uterus, with its dead Mo- 

ther. I therefore think, that not only among Chriſtians, but 
alſo where-ever Humanity and Compaſſion have the leaſt Regard 
paid them, Princes and Rulers ſhould enact the ſevereſt Lays 
injoining that all Women, who have died during Pregnancy, 
ſhould not only be laid open before they are bury'd, but al 
that this ſhould. be done immediately after the Death of the 
Mother, by ſkilful * and Surgeons, leſt, by a Deli), 
the Fœtus ſhould be allow'd to die in the Uterus, or, by omit- 
ting the Operation altogether, it ſhould be bury'd alive with its 
dead Mother; fince, in this Caſe, they might juſtly be (aid to be 
murder'd, according to that eternal, immutable, and unalter- 
able Law of Nature, Whom thou didſt not ſave from Death, 
when it was in thy Power ſo to do, him thou haſt kilPd. The moſt 
antient of the Roman Kings, tho? deſtitute of the Light of Re- 
veal'd Religion, were mov'd with the higheft Compaſſion for 
Infants in this Condition, fince made a Law in their Favour 
call'd the Lex regia, which may be juſtly dignify'd with the 
Epithets Chriſtian and Divine, injoining, That no Woman why 
died pregnant, ſhould be bury'd before the Fartus was extrafted 
from her, and making it a capital Crime to do otherwiſe ; adding 
this as a Reaſon, That he ſeems, by ſo doing, to have defiroy'd the 
Life of the Fætus. Their Intention in this Law, doubtlef, 
was, that the Operation ſhould be perform'd in due Seaſon, 
that is, ſoon after the Death of the Mother; becauſe the Fœtu 
as we know by Experience, does not long ſurvive. - But, thy 
wyers acknowledge the Fauity and Sanctity e 

this Law, yet, by ſome unhappy Fate, it is ſeldom or nevet 
minded any-where among Chriſtians in our Times, but 
much neglected, as if there were nothing relating to it inſens 
in the Body of the Law. Hildanus, indeed, tells us, that th 
Royal Law was, for the moſt part, obſerv'd in his Country 
that is, in Switzerland; but in other Countries, as far 2 
could learn, they make no Scruple to bury. their dead pregnas 
Women without Section. Princes and Magiſtrates, indeed 
periſh for wan 


and, in my Opinion, juſtly ; for which Reaſon J cannot bv 
the more wonder, that they inflict no Puniſhment on thoſe b 
whoſe Fault, or Negligence, the Children of thoſe who d 
pregnant, periſh in the Womb, when they might often hav 
been preſery'd ; ſince the Life of a Child is as much concern 
in one Caſe as the other, and the Guilt in both Caſes is alike 
Pertinent to this Purpoſe is what Mauriceau, Ob ſerv. Us: : 
lates of a Man who would not ſuffer bis Daughter's Wom 
who dy'd without Delivery, to be rip'd open, and fo wilful 
. Crime which deſerves 

be ſeverely puniſh'd : So here, at Helmſtadt, a Man would ut 


ſuffer me to make an Inciſion in his dead Siſter, but threaten! 
pon ſuch an Account 


interred before Inciſion of her Belly and Uterus. ; 
When the Mother is ſtill living, but her Child dead in 5 


piana, or the Ovarium, or in the Cavity 
perhaps, in a kind of Hernia without the Belly, | 
nertus and Hildanus have given us each an Example; d 
Paſſage be obſtructed by a Callus, a Scirrhus,. a Tumol; © 
Exoſloſi about the Os Uteri,. or in the Vagina ; or if e 
too great a Streightneſs of the natural Parts, occaſion dei 1 
an incurable Coalition of the Vagina, or 2 Callus, t n 
Conformation of the: Bones of the Pubes, which 5 4 & 

eſpecially to Women of a dwarhſh Stature, and, ns Tem 
Fetus is render'd_incapoble of Expulſion; and the ** Bile c 


CAS 


thro? the Vehemence of the Pains, or Convulſions, or a violent 


Us Hemorrhage, or ſome other conſiderable Cauſe, ſhould have 
the her Strength exhauſted, and, by that means, her Life endan- 
i ger d. I judge the Czſarean Section, tho' never preſcrib'd by 
4 the Antients for living Perſons, and condemn'd by _—_ the 
en Moderns, to be abſofu tely neceſſary for preventing the Death of 
— both the Mother and the Child; for, in theſe Caſes, an Ex- 
don tration by the natural Ways, which Maur iceau adviſes before 
tter a Ceſarean Section, in every preternatural Birth, can have no 
ure; Place. Therefore, in all ſuch Circumſtances as render it im- 
erd poſſible to extract the Fœtus by the ordinary Ways, (for about 
Iful- theſe are we principally concern'd) Inciſion of the Belly is, 
that indeed, a ſevere and dangerous, but the only Remedy to deliver 
at 4 the Mother from the Fœtus, and from imminent Death; and 
n de- we are not without Examples, in various Authors, of this 


thele Section being happily perform'd ; ſo that Mauriceau ſpeaks 
inſt Reaſon and Experience, when he aſſerts, that this 
. Section is always mortal to the Mother; for which Reaſon he 
e alter is alſo reprehended by La Motte, who was himſelf no Friend to 
uman, this Operation, but rejected it on ſome very proper Occaſions, 
ty, to However, tho* there be many Examples of this Operation 
d Mo- deing perform'd ſucceſsfully, and tho? there are very few but 
, but will admit of a Section of the Belly and Uterus, when the 
Regard Mother is dead, and even while ſhe is alive, if Nature points 
Lam, out the Way, by ſome Tumor, Pain, or Abſceſs, in ſome 
nancy, Part of the Belly, as on one Side, or about the Navel, in 
ut alſo which Caſe this Operation is uſually perform'd with Succeſs, as 
| of the ſeveral Authors have obſerv'd, becauſe it is follow'd by little or 
Delay, noHzmorrhaze, and the Fœtus, on theſe Occaſions, generally 
y omit- flicks in the Fallopian Tube, the Ovary, or the Cavity of the 


with its Abdomen ; yet there are ſome very eminent Phyſicians and 
aid to be Surgeons, who will by no means admit of it, and not only 
unalter- diſuade from the Practice of it, but utterly condemn it, as cruel 


Death, and barbarous, and always deſtructive and fatal to the Mother, 
The moſt when the Fœtus is detain'd in the Uterus, and no Abſceſs 
it of Re- manifeſts itſelf, Some of the principal Gentlemen of this Opi- 
aſſion for mon are Guillemeau, Mauriceau, Rolfincius, and Solingen; 
ir Favour WY and for this Reaſon, becauſe they always obſerv'd it to be ſuc- 
with the ceeded by the Death of the Mother; tho? that might often hap- 


oman ul yen from ſome other Cauſe. And ſome of them do not ſtick 
extracteiſi i branding thoſe Phyſicians, who adviſe or undertake this Ope- 
; adding nation while the Fetus is in the Uterus, and no Abſceſs is diſ- 
/troy'd te cover'd, with the Titles of cruel and raſb; becauſe, ay they, 
doubtie',8 the Fetus ſhould rather be extracted, by the natural Paſſage, 
e Seaſon, i with the Hand, or by the Help of Inftruments, and not by 
— __ ripping up the Belly and Uterus, with the utmoſt Danger of the 
ut, 


Mother's Life, by the * Section. But theſe Gentlemen 


danctity e ve ſufficiently confuted, both by Reaſon, and the Experience of 
1 or nete ſome of the moſt ſagacious and approv'd Phyſicians and _— 
es, but ſuch as Roſſet, Bauhine, Sennertus, Hildanus, Fienus, Sculte- 
it inſert tw, Scipio Mercurius, Roonhuyſen, Ruleau, Lancifi, Sa- 
s, that M ard, Jobert, La Motte, Teichmeierus, and others, who all 
s Count dure us, that the Mother has ſometimes happily ſurviv'd the 
as far 5 Operation. | 

ad pregnant I confeſs, with reſpect to the Mother, the Operation is very 


| dubious and hazardous, eſpecially when the Fetus is to be cut 
iſh for wu out of the Uterus, and no Abſceſs appears; and, therefore, I 


er Neglect Nn of Opinion, that it ought not to be undertaken without 
| cannot d golute Neceffity ; tho', from what has been ſaid, and what 
on thoſe vn further be remark'd, I cannot but think it, on ſome Oc- 
ofe who uf ahons, uſeful and neceſſary. Gouey, indeed, one of the lateſt 


"IM Vriters of Surgery among the French, Roſſer, Scipio Mercurius, 
ch concer" Mud Welſchius, endeavour to prove, that the Cæſarean Section 


ſes is alle k no more of Difficulty or Danger in it, than cutting for the 
TU. W. oe; and, if dexterouſly manag'd, ought to be frequently 
ter's Wau ertaken, as appears from Examples which they bring. But, 


id ſo wife my part, I cannot conſent to ſo great a Length, and that 


b deſer r weighty Reaſons, added to the Obſervations of Par, Guil- 
an would au, Rolfincius, Mauriceau, and Solingen, ſhewing the fre- 
ut thresten dent unhappy Events which attend ſuch an Operation; and, 
an Account Mt larly, becauſe of the Danger of an immoderate Hzmor- 


at Legiſat woe, or a Gangrene, and the Hazard which accompanies 

WE" nds of the Uterus, eſpecially in pregnant Women, as was 
pago well obſery'd by Celſirs, Lib. 5. Cap. 56. Mauriceau, 
th ſome others, as I obſerv'd, is for extraCting the dead Foetus 
"ys by the natural Paſſages, with the Hands, or by the Help 
„rather than have "recourſe to ſo dangerous an 
eration as the *Caſarean Srction. I heartily agree with this 
| it Opinion, as often as the thing is practicable ; and utterly 


be Tuba eee the Raſhneſs of choſe Surgeons, who have ventur d 
Aren 2 Section of the Belly, when 2 Fetus might have been 
of W if "ed by the Vagina, tho? the Operation was ſometimes at- 
ple; 9 at ny with Succeſs” However, fince Caſes often occur, ſuch 
Tune = hk." ntion'd-above, where it is impoſſible to extract the 
; or ee by the uſual Paſſage, and the Mother is in utmoſt Pan- 
lion d oy aſl n periſhing, on account of its Detenſion in the Uterus, 1 
allus, 4 fo 1 I it as a barbarous and impious thing to leave the un- 
hich 5 7 "Yoman; who earneſtly implores our Aſſiſtance, or at leaſt 

r ly wants it, without Help; and am of Opinion, that, in 


ad. the Mot 8 of xtremity, the laſt or moſt deſperate Remedies are to 


be us'd ; and certainly, according to the Judgments of Hippe- 
crates and Celſus, the venerable F athers of Medicine, a dubious 
Remedy is better than none, and preferable, in ſuch Caſes, to 
leaving the poor Woman helpleſs in that moſt deplorable State, 
under the greateſt Torments, and giving her up to inevitable 
Death, while there is ſtill Hope of ſaving her, as appears from 
happy Examples. Therefore I think thoſe Phyſicians much in 
the wrong, who had the Care of the Woman mention'd by 
Saviard, Obſerv. 114. who, when they found the Birth was 
impoſſible, becauſe of the Narrowneſs of the Paſſages, would 
not undertake a Section, but left both Child and Mother to 
periſh together. And in his Obſerv. 60. we have an Inſtance 
of a Woman who beg'd for Section, but could not obtain it. 
Some there are, as Mauriceau, Lamotte, and others, who 
acknowledge, that there are Caſes in which it is impoſſible for 
the F cetus to be brought away by the ordinary Paſſage; and yet 


adviſe, in ſuch a Circumſtance, to leave the Conduct of the 


Matter wholly to Nature, rather than expoſe the Patients to ſo 
dangerous a Section; becauſe Nature often finds out Ways, by 
means of an Abſceſs in the Belly, Navel, Groin, or [nte/tinunt 
Rectum, to expel the putrefy'd Fœtus with leſs Danger than it 
could be extracted by Section of the Belly, In this I agree 
with them, as often and as long as the Mother is in no Danger 
of her Life from this Forbearance, which is ſometimes the 
Caſe: But when the Danger is urgent, when by too long 
waiting we hurt, and in a manner kill the Mother, I think we 
ought to have recourſe to the laſt Remedies, eſpecially ſuch as 
have been known to ſucceed, rather than give up the Patient, 
who might be under a Poſſibility of being helped, tho? by a du- 
bious Remedy, to an unavoidable and moſt miſerable Death. 
For, certainly, a Phyſician ſeems to me then only to have diſ- 
charg'd his Duty to the full, and ſatisfy'd his Conſcience, when 
he has done all things, and omitted nothing that he knows to be 
ſerviceable, and which he is ſenſible has done Good in other 
Caſes of the like kind, without regarding what ſome; perhaps, 
may object againft his Proceedings, eſpecially when the Patient 
herſelf, whoſe Life is dear to her, and who had rather try a du- 
bious Remedy than none at all, deſires it of him. Others there 
are, who confeſs that the Reaſon why they will not undertake 
this Operation, is the Diſgrace they are like to undergo, if it 
ſhould not ſucceed : But this ſeems to me a very vain and triflin 
Excuſe in ſo ſerious an Affair, and hardly becoming a g 
Man, much leſs a Chriſtian Phyſician, who, in the way of his 
Duty, ought to ſtand in Awe of no Man, much leſs to be de- 
terred by the Cenſures of the Vulgar, or the Calumnies of the 
Malicious. In ſhort, all things are to be done by a Phyſician 
for the Preſervation of his Patients in general, and eſpecially 
thoſe of the weaker and tender Sex, in this their moſt miſe- 
rable and helpleſs Condition. And Lamotte himſelf has ſeveral 
times perform'd Operations on Women, and particularly the 
Extraction of the Fcetus, even againſt the Mother's Conſent ; 
to accompliſh which, he order'd Women in ſuch a Circumſtance 
to be held by ſtrong Men, that he might by Force extract the 
Child, when in an ill Situation, in what manner he thought fit. 
Now, if he thinks ſucha Proceeding to be fair and lawful, why 
may wenot, with a ſafe Conſcience, uſe the ſame violent Means 
for extracting the Child by a Section of the Belly, that, if the 
Mother will not voluntarily ſubmit to what ſkilful Phyſicians 
ſhall judge neceſſary for her Preſervation, ſhe may be compel'd 
by Force to undergo it ? For my part, I ſee no Reaſon to the 
contrary. How much more then are we to lend our Aſſiſtance 
in the former Caſe, when it is not only voluntarily deſir'd, but 
earneſtly intreated ! 

If, then, the unhappy Woman conſent to ſubmit to Section, 
or voluntarily deſire it, the firſt thing to be conſider'd is, whether 
ſhe has ſufficient Strength to undergo the Operation. For if ſhe 
be very weak and low, be cold in the extreme Parts, and in a 
cold Sweat, it is to be fear'd, that ſhe will die ſoon after the 
Section, and ſo the Cauſe of her Death, by ignorant and mali- 
cious Perſons, may be imputed to the Operation, and the Sur- 

eon. It is beſt, therefore, in this Circumſtance, to forbear 
fach an Undertaking, leſt, as Celſus ſays, Lib. 5. Cap. 16. we 
might be thought to kill the Woman, who, in reality, dies of 
the Violence of her Diſtemper. But if ſhe be in good Strength 
and Heart, and there is Hope of ſaving the Mother, or Child, 
or both, 'the Operation is to be readily undertaken ; for the 
right Performance of which, we are to conſider, firſt, what 
is to be done before the Operation; ſecondly,” what is to be 
done under the Performance ; and, thirdly, what after it. Be- 
fore the Operation the * Inſtruments are to be laid ready, 
which are, a ſtrait Knife, firmly ſet in the Handle, and ſuch as 
is repreſented (Tab. 52. Fig. 8.) ; or ſuch a one as is commonly 
uſed in anatomical Diſſections, or elſe a Razor, or ſome ſuch 
Inſtrument; or one of the blunt Inſtruments, repreſented (Tab. 
26.) ; alſo a blunt-pointed Pair of Sciſſars, with crooked 
Needles, threaded with ſtrong Threads, or Cords, as for Gaſtro- 
raphy 3' a clean Sponge or two; hot Wine, or ſome hot vul- 
nerary Decoction in a Veſſel; with the proper Apparatus of 
Bandage, conſiſting of Lint, Plaiſters, Bolſters, and Fillets'; 
not forgetting internal 'corroborative Medicines, and externa 


ones, 
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ones, to be apply d, if needful, to the Mouth and Noftrils, 
All theſe Things being fitly diſpoſed out of the Woman's Sight, 
ſhe is firſt to make Water, leſt the Bladder, being diſtended 
with Urine, might. be expoſed to the Knife ; ſhe is then to be 
placed in a proper Situation, either on a Table, or Bed, in the 
midſt of the Chamber, on her Back, in ſuch a manner as that 
the Attendants may have convenient Acceſs ; and her Spirits are 
to be kept up by 28 pious Words, her Face being 
cover d, that ſhe may not be terrify'd at the Sight of the Inſtru- 
ments; and her Arms and are to be held by at leaſt four 
robuſt Perſons, that ſhe may lie immoveable; or, if you think 
fit, they may be ty'd. 

The Surgeon then, ſtanding at that Side of the Woman which 
ſeems moſt convenient, enters a ſtrait Knife by the external 
Side of the Muſculus Rectus, or in the Space between the Na- 
vel and the upper and fore Eminence of the Os Ileum, where 
Perſons are now uſually tap'd for the Dropſy, (which ſeems to 
me, as yet, the fitteſt Place) making a ſtrait Inciſion, firſt thro? 
the Skin and Fat, about eight or ten Fingers-breadth in Length, 
after that, thro* the Muſculi Obligui and Muſculus Tranſverſus, 
and, laſtly, with the utmoſt Caution, thro* the Peritonæum; where 
the principal thing to be obſerv'd by the S nis, to make but 
a very ſmall Wound, or Aperture, with this firſt Knife, for fear of 
hurting — withinſide. Then with another Knife, 
probe- pointed, (Tab. 26.) or with the Sciſſars, he is to dilate 
the Wound; or, if he has not the laſt Inſtruments in Readineſs, 
or thinks fit to uſe but a few, he may introduce his Finger 
thro* the Wound into the Belly, and by the Aſſiſtance and Di- 
rection hereof, with the firſt Knife, or with the Sciſſars, in- 
large the Wound, till it ſeems wide enough for the Extraction 
of the Fcetus, taking all poſſible Care, that he hurts nothing elſe 
withinſide, which may be readily avoided, by dexterouſly follow - 
ing theſe Directions: A ſufficient Aperture being made in the 
Belly, the Situation of the Child, and where it ſticks, is to be 
thoroughly inſpected. If it be found to lie without the Uterus 
in the Cavity of the Abdomen, as it ſometimes happens, you 
are immediately to extract it, together with the Secundines. If 
it be ſituated in the Fallopian Tube, or in the Ovary, an Inci- 
ſion is to be cautiouſly made in theſe Parts, and the Fcetus, 
with the Placenta, to be extracted thence. If the Fœtus be 
detain'd in the Womb, the Caſe is more hazardous, for fear of 
an immoderate Hemorrhage, or dangerouſly hurting the Ute- 
rus, the Wounds of which Part have, from all SY, been 

. obſerv'd to be very peraicious, eſpecially in pregnant Women. 
However, ſince the Child cannot be otherwiſe extracted, an In- 
ciſion is here alſo to be made, and afterwards in the Membranes 
of the Fœtus, wide enough for accompliſhing the Extraction. 
This done, and the Fœtus and Secundines being brought away, 
the extravafated Blood in the Belly is to be deterg'd with Sponges 
expreſſed out of warm Wine, or ſome warm vulnerary 

coction; and if the Effuſion of Blood be immoderate, it ſhould 
be reſtrain d by Lint moiſten'd with highly reQify'd Spirit of 
Wine, and introduc'd into the Wound of the Uterus; and the 
divided Orifices of the larger uterine Veſſels are to be compreſſed 
with the Fingers upon Lint, till the Hzmorrhage ceaſes, or, at 
leaſt, is very much abated. We have here Occaſion to take 
Notice, that Women, in Child-birth, and after it, often loſe 
a vaſt Quantity of Blood without Danger of Death ; and, 
therefore, the Surgeon aught not, on a ſudden, to be terrify*d 
at a pretty copious Hzmorrhage on this Occaſion, eſpecially if 
his Patient continues to preſerve her Strength and Spirits. After 
ſome reaſonable Space of Time allow'd for the Woman to re- 
+ colle& her Spirits, and to be refreſh'd with ſome corroborative 
Medicine, the Lint is to be gently remoy'd from the Wound, 
and the Belly again deterg'd with warm Sponges. The Wounds 
of the internal Parts are not to be ſew'd, as ſome heretofore 
directed; but, after an Application of Balſam of Capivi, or 
ſomething like it, are to de left to Nature; for, as the Uterus 
gradually contracts itſelf, the Lips of the Wound come together, 
and, at laſt, if nothing intervene to prevent the Cure, are 

conglutinated. f rn 7 5 

t the Wound in the Belly is to be ſew'd up with two or 
three Sutures, in the ſame manner as has been directed for 

Wounds of the Abdomen (See ABDOMEN) ; and a Tent, 

Pipe, or Canula, of conſiderable Bigneſs, is to be adapted to 

the lower Part of the Wound, in order to keep it open; for 

- thro? this peer not only the noxious Humours, diſcharg'd 

from the Wound in the Uterus, and remaining within, and 

. thoſe which continue to diſcharge themſelves, may find a Vent, 

but by the Help of Injections, as is praftis'd in other Wounds of 
the Breaſt and Abdomen, they may alſo be brought away. And 
this Method muſt be continu'd till the Lips of the Wound are 
conglutinated, and all Efux of Pus, or any other Humour from 
the external Wound, ceaſes; an Indication that the internal 

Wound is heal'd. After the Threads us'd in the Suture are cut 

and extracted, omitting the Tent or the Pipe, the exterior Wound 
is alſo gradually 985 by vulnerary Balſams, and agglu- 
tinating Plaiſters. Moſt, indeed, adviſe ſewing the Wound of the 
Belly; but, after conſidering the Matterwith myſelf, and obſervin 
that other ſtrait, or, as they are commonly call'd, longitudinal 


Wounds of the Abdomen, for the moſt part, need no Suty 
and, by the more modern Surgeons, are excepted from thoſe whic? 
are to be ſew'd, ſince their Lips may, for the moſt part, be 
commodiouſly joinꝰd, and retain'd in Contact, by pr 
Plaiſters, and large uniting Bandage, I am of Gpinlon ! due 
in theſe Caſes, we do not often ſtand in need of Suture if 
proper Bandage is carefully apply d. Rouſſet, taught by Expe- 
rience, declares that, in this Caſe, he did not think Suture 
very neceſlary : But, if Bandage ſhould be thought abſolute] 
inſufficient for the Purpoſe, then Suture is to be us'd. "es; 
before the SeCtion is made, mark with Ink not only the Par? 
where it ſhould be made, but alſo where, and in what "een 
Suture ſhould be perform'd ; but, as theſe Marks are quickly 
obliterated, and effac'd by the Effuſion of Blood, I think. , 
Advice altogether trifling and uſeleſs. As for the Situation of 
the Patient in Bed after the Operation, moſt Authors adviſe 
that ſhe ſhould lie continually on her Back ; but, to me i 
appears more proper, eſpecially if the Wound has been mak 
on the Side, that the Patient ſhould, as much as poſſible, lie 
with the Wound undermoſt, that ſome Part of the Noxious 
Humours collected within may not only flow continually, ang 
as it were, inſenſibly ouſe from the external Wound, but all 
that the Lips of the Wound may be the more eaſily agglutinated ; 
which Advantage is more eaſily procur'd when the Section i; 
made in the Side, than when the Operation is perform'd in 
the middle or anterior Part of the Belly. RNouſſet alſo adviſcs 
that a hollow Peſſary ſhould be introduc'd into the Uterus, that 
the Blood may be the more eafily convey d from it. Belides 
the Phyſician muſt preſcribe a proper Regimen, and ſuitable in. h 
ternal Medicines, ſuch as are, on other Occaſions, order'd for . 
thoſe who have receiv'd large Wounds ; and theſe are to be ' 
perſiſted in, till the Patient is thoroughly recover'd, which, in . 
Lanciſi's Patient, happen'd in fix Weeks. i 
From what has been ſaid, tis obvious to every one, that 4 
this Operation, eſpecially when a very large Aperture is made . 
in the Uterus, muſt be attended with the greateſt Danger, N 
But fince there are many Inſtances of Mothers being preſerv'd * 
by this Operation, who muſt have otherwiſe died very ſoon 


according to all A , and ſince there is often no better, * 
and indeed no other, Method of relieving the miſerable Wo- 4. 


man, I think it adviſeable, rather to attempt this hazardous 
Operation in Caſes where all other Hopes of Relief are cut * 
off, than to abandon the miſerable Patient, and leave thoſe to 
the gloomy Proſpect of unavoidable Death, who are 2 lo ths 
fond of Life, as to ſubmit to the moſt cruel Meaſures for pre- 
ſerving it. Caf 
Enough I think has already been faid concerning the com- — 
mon and ordinary Method of extracting the Fœtus from the 
Uterus. But as certain Caſes now-and-then occur, in which 
the Operation is to be otherwiſe perform'd, theſe alſo deſerve thn 
our Conſideration. When, for Inſtance, the Fœtus can nei- k 
ther be born in the natural manner, nor extracted from the 1 
Uterus, there appears any Tumor or Abſceſs in ſome Part of bh 
the Belly, eſpecially about the Navel, accompanied with Pai 57 
more or leſs acute, as happen'd in the Caſes mention'd by Rouſſi * 
Baubine, Hildanus from Albucaſis, Alexander Benediftu, (ye 
others; as alſo in the Inftance recorded by Cyprianus, that ce 1 
lebrated Dutch Phyſician, in Epift. de Hernia uterina; and 
in the Caſe deſcrib'd in the Annals of the Julian Academy, fol 
the Year 1727; in which a Tumor and Abſceſs appear'd | 
the Muſculus Rectus, hard by the Navel, as happen d in mo 
of the foremention'd Caſes; and, upon opening the Tuma 
all the Bones of a perfect, but putrified Foetus were extratte 
Theſe Bones are in my Cuſtody, and the Mother is {till aii. 
In Caſes of this Nature, I think the moſt proper Place 
performing the Operation, is that which is indicated and pointe 
out by Nature itſelf ; ſince under it, for the molt part, 
lodg'd both the Fœtus, and the corrupted Humours, vie 
create ſuch intolerable Pains to the miſerable Mother. I 
then, ſuch an Abſceſs ſhould be already broken, as ſomeun 
happens, and if the Aperture in it ſhould be too ſmall, it 5 
in other Abſceſſes, to be ſufficiently inlarg'd, either with 
groov'd Probe, and proper Knife; or, inſtead of the lien 
with the Finger and Knife, or with Sciſſars, or with that > 
delineated in Tab. 26. Fig. 3. WP : 
Then the Bones of the Fetus left after the Putreſacion 
the ſoft Parts, or whatever of a corrupted Nature 5 5 
in it, are to be extracted, either with the Fingers, or . 
Pair of Forceps; the vitiated Humors are to be evacuated, 
Ulcer is to be deterg'd by proper Medicines, and then 
lutinated by ſuch Balſamics as are in like Caſes dirt 
ſclful Surges If there is as yet no A rture in ſuch 2% 
mor of 'the Belly, but if Pains, and other bad 8 mia 
about it afflict and weaken the Patient; and e pecially | W 
Touch there appears to be Pus in the Tumor as in Ab * 
leſt the Patient ſhould ſuffer thereby, we mult, r. 
ſulting with other ſkilful Practitioners, make a ſufficien * 
Ineiſion in the Abſceſs or Tumor, extract the Tay | 
Bones, if the Fleſh be putrified, j every thing 4 
rupted Nature, deterge the Ulcer; and agglutinate 1 1 


CAS 


manner already directed. In the above-mention'd Caſes, there 
was no Occaſion for Suture, but the Wounds gradually united 


and healed in the ſame manner other Abſceſſes do. 


' If the Fetus ſhould be lodg'd in a certain uterine Hernia, 
. which rarely happens, tho? it occurr'd in the Caſe related by 
L Semnertus and Hildanus; a ſufficiently large Inciſion is to be 
f made in the Hernia or Tumor itſelf, firſt thro' the Integu- 
K ments, then thro* the Uterus, and, laſt of all, thro' the Mem- 
e 


branes of the Fœtus. "Then the Fœtus is to be extracted, 


y and the Secundines are to be taken from the Uterus, which is 
e, to be replac'd in the Belly, either immediately, if it can be 
rt done, or a few Days after, when it becomes leſs by its Con- 
S, traction. The other Steps to be taken are the ſame with thoſe 
ly already directed. In the Caſe related by Sennertus and Hilda- 
his un, the Surgeon did not replace the Uterus, but immediate- 
of ly ſtitch'd up the Skin: Hence I believe it happen'd, that the 
ſe, — could not afterwards be replac'd, but the Mother died 
it a Month after, tho* the Fœtus was alive and ſound. It 
ade had therefore been better to have omitted the Suture, and re- 
lie plac'd the Uterus in the Belly ſome Days after, when it had 
'ous become leſs by Contraction; for by this means the Mother 
ind, might have poſſibly been ſav'd. 

alſo ff Pieces of Bones belonging to a corrupted Fœtus ſeek a 
ted ; Paſſage by the Intęſtinum Rectum, and Anus, which they ſome- 
n is times do, as is evident, not only from the Caſes already 
d in mention'd, but alſo from one which happen'd a few Years 
iſes, ago in a neighbouring Village; upon ſuch an Emergency, 
that the Splinters which come not away ſpontaneouſly are to be ex- 
lides, taſted cautiouſly, either with a proper Hook or Forceps ; 
le in- and the Wound of the Inteſtinum Reitunt is afterwards to be 


d for agglutinated with Balſamics. But theſe are Circumſtances 
to be which do not properly belong to the Cæſarcan Section. But 
b, in if Cafes of this Nature ſhould occur, I adviſe the Surgeon to 

| read and compare what has been advanc'd upon this Subject, 
that by the above - quoted Authors, that he may at once be appris'd 
; made of the Variety of Caſes of this kind, and qualified for treat- 
anger, ing them with the greater Skill and Judgment. 


eſerv'd In the third Place, the Czſarean Section is to be perform'd 
7 ſoon when the Mother and Fcetus are ſtill alive, but at the fame 
better, time the Fœtus, on account of ſome Impediments, can nei- 
: Wo- ther be born in the ordinary Manner, nor extracted, eſpecially 


ardous when a bad Conformation of Parts in the Mother prevents 
the Introduction of the Surgeon's Hand for her Relief. In 
this deplorable State of Things, both Mother and Fœtus muſt 
unavoidably periſh, unleſs reliev'd by the Operation. Tho' in 
Caſes of this Kind, many Phyſicians and Surgeons are too ti- 
morous, tho* many Women from a falſe Principle of Com- 
paſſion, or miſtaken Notions of Religion, condemn the Ope- 
ntion in theſe Circumſtances as impious, tho” by it the Fœtus, 
er the Mother, and often both, might be preſerv'd ; yet I 
think it more prudent, and more agreeable to the Precepts of 
Chriſtianity, to undertake the Operation, where no other 
Means of Relief can be found, than to deſtroy both Mother 
and Feetus, for want of it; eſpecially on Queens and Prin- 
ceſſes, where the Peace and Safety of Kingdoms and Nations 
depend on the Production of a Succeſſor, without which there 
would be an unavoidable Foundation laid for the moſt cruel 
Wars, Devaſtations of Cities, Robberies, Murder, and the 
dubverſion of States; for, by this Operation ſeaſonably under- 
taken, either the Mother, or the Fœtus, or both, but moſt 


of Soldiers are often expoſed in the Field of Battle for the Good 
« the State, without any Heſitation or Reſerve ; and, if Cir- 


te riſqu*d for the ſame End? If therefore we think juſtly on 
Point, we ſhall have Reaſon to condemn as cruel, barba- 
us, and inhuman, thoſe very Phyſicians and Surgeons, who 
thro? miſtaken Views either delay the Operation, or diſſuade 
fom * eſpecially when the Women themſelves deſire it ſhould 
rform'd. 
uriceau, tho? a ſkilful Man- midwife, and an inveterate 
Lremy to the Ceſarean Section, yet gives an Inſtance of the 


Whereas, without it, both Mother and Child had unavoidably 


fed d; for, upon the Principles of common Senſe, it is far 
ante eligible to ſave one, than to deſtroy both. The Ope- 
7 is to be perform'd in the ſame manner, as when the 
Other is alive, and the Fœtus dead; only greater Caution is 
be uſed, leſt, in opening the Uterus and Membranes, the 
tus ſhould be hurt or injur'd. 7 
But, tho“ J have only perform'd this Operation on dead 
Men, yet I am ſo fully appriſed of the Danger that attends 
» that J am far from adviſing it in Caſes where there is the 
. 1 Probability of bringing the Fœtus away by, the natural 
py, _ - Mauriceau,. and others, ſeem to think, that ſome. 
Clans adviſe the Cæſarean Section, where the Fœtus can 
Matted thro' the common Paſſage; and, ſo far as I can 
Mand, they ſeem to believe, that ſome Phyſicians prefer 
Operation to the other gentle and natural Method. But. 


Nr credible, that a prudent Phyſician or Surgeon. 


it 
Ws 
. 


Frequently the Fœtus, is preſerv'd. The Lives of a great Number 


umſtances require it, why ſhould not the Life of one Woman 


prominent Part, where the Child is found to be lodg 


Fietus bein preſerv'd alive by it, tho" the Mother died; 


ſhould either adviſe; or actually perform, the Caſartan dection, 
which is ſo dangerous on a live Woman, when there is a Poſ- 
ſibility of extracting the Fœtus thro? the Vagina, tho? it ſhould 


only be brought away in Pieces, except in ſome particular 


Caſes upon Queens or Princeſſes, where Intereſts of State, 
and the manifeſt Good of the Community, require it, When- 
ever it happens then, that the Fœtus, either on account of its 
unnatural Situation in the Womb, its exceſſive Bulk, eſpeci- 
ally that of the Head, the monſtrous Conformation of its 
Body, or ſome other Cauſe, cannot be born, tho? at the 
ſame time it is contain'd in the Uterus, and when there is an 
evident Danger of the Mother's Death, as well as that of the 
Feetus, in conſequence of her Strength being exhauſted ; if 
on ſuch Occaſions there ſhould ariſe a Diſpute, whether, in or- 
der to preſerve the Feetus, the Operation ſhould be perform'd 
on the Mother, or whether the Fœtus ought not rather to be 
extracted with Inftruments, if it cannot otherwiſe be done; 
I think the Mother is to be preſerv'd, and the Fœtus, even 
tho? alive, to be extracted by any Means. In this Sentiment I 
am ſupported by the Judgments'of many Phyſicians, Surgeons, 


and Divines, who, in Caſes of difficult Births,” where 'tis im- 


poſſible to ſave both Mother and Fcetus, lay it down as a 
Maxim, that the Life of the Mother is to be JETS to that _ 
of the Child; or, as they expreſs it, the Tree before the 


Branch. Iam alſo of Opinion with Solingen and la Motte, 


that if a Callus of the Vagina, or Mouth of the Womb, be 
the Cauſe why the Fœtus cannot be brought away, and if 
theſe Parts can be ſufficiently dilated, either by Section or 
Dilaceration, that this latter Method ſhould be prefer'd to 
the Cæ ſarean Section; becauſe by this Method the Belly and 
the Uterus itſelf are left entire, and the Blood diſcharg'd 
flows all thro? the Vagina, but in the other Caſe is thrown into 
the Abdomen, and confiderably endangers Life. Beſides other 
Advantages attending this Method, the Wound is alſo more 
eaſily agglutinated in it than in the other. I alſo think, that 
when the Vagina is ſhut up by the Hymen, 'or any other 
Membrane, theſe are to be cut rather than the Belly and Ute- 
rus: But when the Vagina is cover'd with too large and hard 
a Callus to admit of a ſufficient Dilatation, and eſpecially 
where there is an originally bad Conformation of the Bones 
of the Pelvis, then the Cz/arean Section is to be had recourſe 
to as the only Method of Relief. kk | 
In like manner, if, by the Pains and Efforts made during 
Labour, the Uterus ſhould be broken, and the Feetus ſlip in- 
to the Cavity of the Belly, as ſometimes happens, the Belly is 
in this Caſe to be laid open, ſince without ſuch an Operation 
the Fœtus could not be extracted, and conſequently neither 
it nor the Mother preſerv'd. It may be known by the follow- 
ing Signs, when this happens to be the Caſe : If violent Pains, 
by which the Child is not forc'd into the World, are remit- 
ted, or ceaſe all of a ſudden, the Mouth of the Uterus in the 
mean time not being open, or at leaſt not ſufficiently open 
for the Purpoſe ; a Circumſtance which denotes the preter- 
natural Situation of the Child; if a certain Rupture or 
Fragor is perceiv'd in the Belly; if a Shivering ſucceeds; 
if a large Tumor afterwards appears, and the Feetus is 
perceived to be ſituated higher in the Belly than before; 
if the Parts or Members of the Fcoetus are more diſtinct- 
ly felt than when it was in -the Uterus, eſpecially if it is 
felt in either of the Hypochondria, with Pains: in another 
Part of the Belly than before; as alſo, if the Patient is 
ſeiz'd with fainting Fits, convulſive Motions, or perhaps Alie- 
nation of Mind. When theſe Symptoms attend a difficult 
Birth, when no Part of the Feetus appears externally, and 
when, upon: paſſing the Finger thro' the Vagina, it is not 


found to preſs fo rongly on the Mouth of the Uterus, we 
te 


may conclude, that the Uterus is burſt, and the Feetus ſlipt inta 
the Cavity of the Abdomen. If this ſhould happen to be the 
Caſe, the Belly of the Mother is to be open'd in the moſt 
'd, with 
a View to ſave the Lives, if not of both, yet at leaſt of the 
Fœtus. When the Arm hangs out of the Rupture of the 
Uterus, *tis a bad Symptom, and a Cure is in this Cafe very 
difficult, if not impoſſible ; however, we muſt prognoſticate 
from the concomitant. Symptoms. I am ſurpris'd, that the 
Phyſicians and Surgeons belonging to the Strasburg Hoſpital, 
in which a Patient had been in Labour for five Days, and 
whoſe Caſe is recorded by Piſter, ſhould have delay'd laying 
her open, ſince even during her Life they had the moſt mani- 
feſt and inconteſtable Proofs, that the Uterus was burſt; or, if 
they were afraid to perform the Operation on a live Woman, 
why did they not la n her Belly after her Death, in order, 
if poſſible, to ſave the Life of the Fœtus? The Caſe of Savi- 
ard is alſo worthy. of our Attention, when in the Hotel 
Dieu the Fœtus, in - conſequence of a Rupture of the Ute- 
rus, had fallen into the Abdomen, the Secundines in the mean 
time hanging out- of the Vagina. - This he knew to be the 
Caſe, as he himſelf informs us, by introducing his Hand in- 
to the Uterus by the Ne „ — theſe Cir- 
cumſtances, he did not open the. Woman alive, in order to _ 
11 E de 
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the Child, and perhaps the Mother too, but ſuffer'd them to- 
die 24. wag | 1 N 
If the Fœtus ſhould happen to be generated in the Cavi 
n 
ma preceding Signs of Pregnancy, 
ho Oe Rm ing ſituated in the Belly than is 
uſual, and from the Mouth of the Uterus being cloſed at the 
Time of Delivery, even when there are Pains, and 
ſome other Symptoms already mentioned; in this Caſe the Cæ- 
ſarean Section ought to be performed, becauſe the Foetus can- 
not otherwiſe be preſerved ; and, beſides, the Mother is in leſs 
imminent , becauſe there is no Neceflity for making an. 
Tncifion in the Uterus. Sometimes, in difficult Labours, the 
Uterus is burſt in ſuch a manner, that not the whole Fœtus, 
but only ſome Part of it, falls into the Abdomen, the reſt 
remaining in the Uterus. The Arm, for Inſtance, may hang 
out of the Vagina, whilſt the Head or Feet are fallen through 
the Rupture of the Uterus into the Cavity of the Abdomen ; in 
this Caſe the Cxſarean Section is not neceſſary, Thus I 
myſelf found the Arms of a Fœtus out of the Uterus, 
whilſt the Head was in the Abdomen, and the reſt of the Bod 
in the Uterus. Albinus and La Motte ſaw a Caſe, in whi 
the Head of the Fœtus was duly lodg'd in the Vagina, whilt its 
Feet had perforated the Uterus, and ſtuck in the Belly near the 
Diaphragm. Another Cafe they make mention of, where the 
Arm was hanging out of the Vagina, whilſt the Feet were in 
the Abdomen. In both Caſes the Patients were exceſſively 
weak. La Motte brought away the Fœtuſes in the natural man- 
ner; but both Mothers died a few Days after. But an Inſtance 
directly oppoſite to theſe was told me by Rungius, 28 of 
Bremen, in which, after _ away cetus, 
t 


tho | the Rupture of the Uterus, he plainly felt the 
er re 
ſame time from ing into the Uterus till it contracted itſelf, 
yet the Patient happily recover d. 

But I muſt not forget to make mention of the Difference 
between Hyſterotamy, and what is commonly called Zmbryulcia ; 
or between ing the Fœtus, eſpecially if unnaturally ſitu- 
ated, from the Uterus, through the natural Paſſage, and cut- 
ting it out, by making an Inciſion in the Belly and Uterus; 
becauſe often by the Vulgar, and even, which is more ſurpriſing, 
by ſome of the Learned, as alſo by Phyſicians themſelves, theſe 
two ions are con and taken for each other, tho” 
nothing can be more different; for when the Fcetus is extracted 
— brag nothing is more ordinary than to ſay, that 
her Child has been cut from her, though there was no manner 
of Section made, either on the Belly or the Uterus; but only 
the Child, on account of its unnatural Poſition, or its exceſſive 
brought away by the Vagina, either by the 

or ſome proper ts. This 
by which the Fœtus is extracted through 


through the natural Paſſage, is falſly taken for Hy/terotomy, it 
is, per. in ſome meaſure, true, which is advanced by 


ume, as Cu in France, as Veneſection in Italy for 
<© Head-achs.” Thus, when I was lately peruſing the Obſer- 
vations of Franciſcus Valleriola, I found one, concerning Mo- 
thers, who were happily cured, and lived after the Fœtus had 
been cut from them by the Hand of the Surgeon. I expected to 
find many remarkable Inftances of the Cæſarean Section being 
happily and ſucceſsfully performed, and perhaps a particular 
of performing it, not mentioned by others. But after 
over the whole Obſervation, I found, indeed, ſeveral 
Hooks, or the 


if 


of the 
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one of theſe 
they differ very widely 
and unaccuzate Way of ſpeaking, a 
ited in Patients, as if the Belly was to 
„ ſo ſoon as the Surgeon applies his Hand, in order 
in a difficult Birth, he ſometimes performs his 
without creating much Pain to the Patient. 
the monſtrous Fcetuſes, with two Heads, or two 
cannot, for the moſt part, be born entire, without 
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and t of the Mother 
Danger ; 


2 rather to be eut in Pieces, and brought away 
through the ,natural Paſſages. In this Caſe, be- 
onſters are either not alive, or, for the moſt part, 


* 


err. I think 


Mother is to be ſpared, and the monſtrous Fortus to be ex- 


| trafted by Inftruments of whatever Kind. Mali, a late Italian torois, Kayan dilta Thora: Parrou, H. M. P nen 
Writer, condemns the Cafarcan Seftion on a living Mother : guibaſdaurmn. 1 


„ * 


| expoſed to im- /trum. - Joly/on. See ILIApuvs. 
or whether the Fostus, if it cannot be had CA Fes 2 


and not ſufficiently viewing the ſeveral Reaſons that may ing, 
to this Operation, he inconſiderately aſks, whether, for — 
ſake of a Monſter, the Life of the Mother ought to be expoſed 
to the 22 1 3 but for this very Reaſon he juſtly ad 
viſes, that the Monſter ſhould be brought away by any meam. 
thro” the natural Paſſage. But ſince there are other Caſes which 
require this Operation, where the Fœtus cannot be brought 
away through the natural Paſſages, I think it cannot, wi, 
ſafe Conſcience, be neglected, as I have already ſhewn, * 
If the Head of the Fœtus, either by its own Largene,, c 
the Narrowneſs of the natural Paſſage, flicks in the inte 
Mouth of the Uterus, or in the Vagina ; if from its long Con- 
tinuance there the Fcetus dies, which generally happens in three 
Days, though it ſometimes lives longer ; — 
of this Accident, the Lives both of the Mother and Fœtus aue 
expoſed to imminent Danger, becauſe the Hand of the Su 
can neither be introduced to alter the Poſition, nor the Fœtus 
expel'd ; this is juſtly look'd upon as the moſt difficult and im- 
portant Caſe in Midwifery. As the Head of the Feetus cannot 
be held, in conſequence of its Slipperineſs, and the Narrowneſz 
of the Paſſage, as the Hand cannot be introduced to alter its 
Poſition in the Uterus, and as no Inſtrument can lay hold of it 
without killing the Foetus, it is by ſome made a Queſtion 
whether the Cæſarean Section ought to be performed, in order 
to preſerve the Feetus ; for unleſs the Child is quickly relieve 
from this Impriſonment, it muſt not only die very joon, but 
the Life of the Mother muſt be expoſed to certain kg * 
that with La Motte, and Sigi ſmunda, I muſt own this to be at 
once the moſt deplorable and intricate Caſe that can poſbly 
occur to a Surgeon.. *T is the Opinion of moſt of the aboye- 
mentioned Authors, that neither the Cæſarean Section ought to 
be performed, nor the Child diſmember'd, whilſt either Mother 
or Fcetus are alive; but, with the ſuperſtitious Caſuiſts of the 
Roman Church, they are for allowing both to periſh, rather 
than for preſerving one at the Expence of the other. In this 
Caſe they abſolutely condemn the Cæſarean Section, notwith- 
ſtanding the many es recorded of both Mother and Fœtus 
ſurviving the Operation, which, we are told, by Roonhuys, was 
performed ſeven times by Sonnius, a Phyſician at Inga, 
upon his own Wife, and both Mother and Fœtus were pre- 
ſerved each time. The celebrated Olaus Rudbeck is alſo ſaid to 
have performed the tion with Succeſs on his own Wife, 
the Fœtus alſo ſurviving. Heifter's Surgery. 

In the Caſe laſt-mentioned, there is no Poſſibility of a Neceſ- 
ſity for the Cæſarean Section. The Methods of extracting the 
—— under theſe Circumſtances are ſpecity'd in the proper 

_ Heifter proceeds to inform us, that, in his Opinion, it is 
both prudent and lawful to bring the Fœtus away, in order to 
ſave the Mother's Life, though it ſhould not be really dead. It, 
however, requires great Judgment to determine when this is to 
be attempted, and when not ; though, to ſpeak Truth, there 
ſeldom can be any Neceſſity of deſtroying the Child in this 
Situation. | 

There is ſomething extremely ridiculous, in the Advice given 
by ſeveral Medicinal Authors, of the Catholic Religion, as well 
as Divines, which is, to baptize the Child in the Womb, by 
the Help of a Syringe, when any Danger is apprehended of it 
dying in the Birth ; "0. is was wore while to Lecp the Mb 
ther in Torture a fingle Inftant, for fear the Supreme Being 
ſhould puniſh the Child for the Omiſſion or Crime committed 
by the Midwife, whether Phyſician, or old Woman. With 
whatever good Intent ſuch Fooleries were originally introducedy 
I am afraid, that the Intereſts both of Religion and Phylic s 
not much promoted by them. 

CASIUS. A Colour frequently apply'd by Medicinal Au- 
thors to the Eyes, and to the Excrements, as the Urine. It is 
the ſame as GLAucus, which fee. 

CAFA, CAF, CAFAR. Camphire. Rulandus. Joln 

on. £ 

CAFFE. See Corrsz. Caffe ſeems to be the right 
Word; but as Coffee is more in ſe amongſt us, I chule u 
refer this Article thither. _ . 

CAGASTRUM. A Term uſed by Paracelſu to gmt 
the morbific Seed, which is not innate or hereditary, but adv : 
titious from Corruption; and, upon that Account, dun 
guiſhed from the /lja/frum. Diſeaſes from the 8 
the Pleurify, Peltilence, Fever, and the like. Paracel 

inth. FFF J; ods eg 1 ; 
AHOS. A Term in Paracelſus, by which he an 
only the ugiverſal Maſe, or Chaos, but the Air, and the 


IA. The ſame as CAacica, which ſee. Tie 
| CAJAHABA.. An Indian Plant, which adheres 2 * 
like Ivy. The Natives bruiſe it, and bind it upon F 
Rai His. Plant, TY. ; BE w_ = WO * 
CAJAN Arbor Indica, fuliis triſolii bitumineſh, Joon 
orobi, Breyn. Prod. Phaſeolus Arbor Indica in, 


in conſequence x 


CAL 


It is a ſhrubby Plant, bearing Pods which contain four reddiſh 
Peas, Which are good to eat, An Apozem of the Leaves 
reftrains the immoderate Flux of the Hæmorrhoids. The 
Leaves bruiſed with Pepper cleanſe the Gums, and eaſe the 


Tooth- ach. The Seeds boiled in the Waſhings of Rice, and 


made into a Liniment with Butter, are a Relief to painful Laſ- 
tudes of the Joints ; and they prepare of the ſame a wholſome 
Liquor againſt the Small-pox. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
CAJEPUTI OLEUM. An aromatic Oil, imported from 
the Eaft- Indies into ſome Parts of Europe. It is mentioned by 
Heffman in | his Obſervationes Phyfico-chymice, L. 1. Obſ. 4. 
But he does not tell us from what Plant it is procur'd. 
CAINITO, [ this is the American Name by which the In- 
fans called this Tree, according to — Star-Apple, vulgo. 
1k hath an open Bell-ſhap'd Flower, conſiſting of one Leaf, 
and cut into ſeveral Segments towards the Top, from whoſe 
Cup ariſes a Pointal, which afterwards becomes a globular or 
Olire-ſhaped, ſoft, fleſhy Fruit, incloſing a Stone of the ſame 
Shape. Miller reckons but two Species of this Tree, which are 
| the Star-apple vulgo, and the Cainito with Olive-ſhaped Fruit. 
| find no medicinal V irtues aſcribed to it. 
f CAIOUS. See ACAJAIBA. 
CAIRION, xaigzor, in Hippocrates, ſignifies mortal, or 
yery dangerous. Thus Lib. de Art. xaigu maryel d x- 
4 nds, „ Wounds in the Temples are very dangerous, or 
« deadly.” The Word is uſed in the ſame Senſe by Homer, 
» Iliad d', (Verſe 84. and 326.) wudaire ds xaigty *, is 
1 « moſt mortal.” He f of the Top of a Horſe's Head, 
where a Wound is moſt dangerous or deadly, 
5 CAIROS, xa:g%, in the fame Author, fignifies the Seaſon 


and rtunity for doing a thing; as Aph. 1. Lib. 1. #<g0% 
ua Ago rd is fleeting ; *” and the ſame Senſe it bears 


the in many other Places. 


der Lugo alſo ſignifies the proper Seaſons and Opportunities for 
this taking of Remedies ; as xte jv Towods EN, © the proper 
ich- « Seaſons for uſing it are as follow; where Galen, on the 
tus Place, ſays, 755 xeugs ür fc, © He (Hippocrates) ſpeaks 


« of the proper Seaſons of Uſe, according to Cuſtom, or the 


— proper Seaſons for 8 Benefit; for in this latter Senſe 
both « he ſometimes uſes the Word xavgis, as I have ſhewn.” 


id to Gmetimes xateòs means the ſame as 7% Tgoguxor, ( conve- 
Viſe, « nient,” Thus, Lib. de Rat. Vit. in Morb. acut. is: d 

int nd] ax0ps5 400 pd ANG Th Kage x, avtwd'sriewr, 5 ſometimes 
eceſ- © they (the Excrements) are deeper ting'd, and more frothy, 
u than is convenient, or than might be ſuſpected. So alſo 
in another Place of the ſame, where Galen obſerves, that 
4 7% e is put a Tv park Ten |o,, © inftead of 
nore than convenient.“ 

Kegoi alſo ſignify the Times or Stages of Diſeaſes, univerſal 
nd particular, the different Ages of human Life, and the Sea- 
ons of the Y ear. 

CAKILE. A Name for the Exuca Marina, which ſee. 

CAL. Yellow Arſenic ; alſo Vinegar. Rulandus. Fohnſon. 

CALABA, Indian Maſtich- tree. 

It has a roſaceous Flower, conſiſting of ſeveral Petals, which 
ve placed in a circular Order, from whoſe Flower-cup ariſes 
be Pointal, which afterwards becomes a ſpherical, fleſhy Fruit, 
Aluding a Nut of the ſame Form. 

This Tree grows to a great Magnitude in the warm Parts of 
Imerica, where it is a Native. From the Trunk and Branches 
ues out a clear Gum, ſomewhat like Maſtich, from whence 
_ its Name, the Gum being uſed in thoſe Countries as 
CALAE, Calatm, Calaimum. A kind of Indian Tin, 
ich being ſubjected to the Fire, is tranſmutated into a kind 
I Ceruſs, ſuch as is made of Lead and European Tin. 

CALAF. See CALLAF. 
CALAMAGROSTIS, CALAMOGROSTIS, from 
% a Reed, and ds. Agroſtis. A reedy kind of 
ls, Blancard. See ARUNDO. | 
CALAMBAC. A Name for the Lignum AGALLOCHUM, 


bo Be, 1 
CALAMBOUR, See AGALLOCHUM. 

CALAMEDON, xaaa und, from xcacu@, a Reed. A 
cies of Fracture, which runs along the Bone in a Right 
but is lunated at the Extremity. It is otherwiſe called 


| r ä 
de Lapis nF e Fohnſon. 
ARIS 6). See CADMIA. 
CALAMINTHA. ru 
Uanintha. montana, Offic. Calamintha, Chab. 417. Cu- 

the vulgaris, Park. Theat. 36. Raii Hiſt. 1. $99 Synop. 
5 Calamini ha vulgaris officinarum, Ger. c. 687. 
k m. 18. Calamintha vulgaris vel officnarum-Germanie, 
B. Fin. 228. Tourn. Inft. 194. Elem. Bot. 169. Boerh. 
A, 150 Rupp. Flor. Jen. 187. Volck. Flor. Nor. 75. 
$ " montana vulgaris, Hiſt. Oxon. 3» 413. Merc. 
* 25. Phyt. Brit. 19. Culamintha flore magno, vulgaris, 
Tho en CALAMINT. Dals. 

5 dtalks of this Calamint grow to be a Foot high, hairy, 


2 1 


and four - ſquare, having at each Joint two broad, ſomewhat 
roundiſh, ves, hairy, and a little indented about the Edges, 
ſcarce an Inch long, and about the ſame Breadth. The Flowers 
grow upon the upper Part of the Branches, on each Side the 
Stalks, but few in Number, ſeveral growing on one common 
Foot-ſtalk ; befides which, they have each a ſhorter of their 
own ; they grow in long hairy Calyces, and are of a pale-purple 
Colour, labiated and galeated ; and are ſucceeded each by four 
ſmall Seeds, lying at the Bottom of the Calyx. The Root is 
ſmall and fibrous. The Leaves and Flowers have a pleaſant aro- 
matic Smell, ſomewhat like wild Mint. We have two Species 
of this Calamint, whereof one has Flowers almoſt as big as the 
other. They are both found together by Hedges, and Hgtrray 
Sides, eſpecially in Kent ; and flower in June and Fuly. 

This Plant is full of an aromatic, oily, volatile Salt. It is 
ſtomachic, diuretic, aperitive, and provokes the Menſes. It 
muſt be uſed after the manner of Tea, The Decoction of it, 
given in a Clyſter, aſſwages the Colic, refolves cxdematous Tu- 
mors, and ſtrengthens the Parts. Martyn's Tournefort. 

This Herb probably has its Name from the two Greek Words 
v, H, which ſignify good Mint; for the Calamintha vul- 
garis, Or common Calamint, not only agrees with Mint 'in its 
Virtues, but alſo reſembles it pretty much in Smell. Calamint 
is an aromatic Herb, which, by the grateful Fragrance of its 
Effluvia, rouſes the Spirits, and gently warms the Nerves of 
him who ſmells it. What grows in the Mountains has not only 
a more agreeable Smell, but is alſo thought more proper for 
medicinal Purpoſes, than what is produced elſewhere. The 
Antients extol'd it for its heating, alexipharmac, reſolvent, and 
diſcutient Qualities z and preſcrib'd not only the external, but 
alſo the internal, Uſe of it, aſſerting, that it kill'd Worms. 
It is an Ingredient in the Theriaca, and ſuch other Preparations, 
as go under the general Name of Antidotes. Internally, it is 
moſt properly uſed in Infuſions, in Caſes where a Stimulus is 
required, It is proper for phlegmatic Conſtitutions, and ſach 
as are afflicted with Flatulencies ; but it is principally conducive 
to the Relief of Women labouring under Obſtructions of the 
Uterus, a violent Fluor albus, or a catarrhous Diſorder of the 
Womb. According to Etmuller, it is ſo powerful a Provoker 
of the Menſes, that it even excites them in Women big with 
Child, and kills the Foetus. It is alſo faid to expel the Lochia, 
Secundines, and Foetus, It is an excellent and a mild Diuretic, 
cleanſes Ulcers of the Kidneys, and cures Diſcharges of bloody 
Urine. In Aſthmas and, Orthopnceas, whether arifing from a 
Defe& of the Stomach, or Ulcers of the Lungs, it is of excel- 
lent Service, if boiled with Oxymel. But it ought not to be exhi- 
bited to ſuch as have no Occaſion for an additional Stimulus ; 
for it acts by producing a Heat, which, though ſmall, is never- 
theleſs often found prejudicial to the Aſthmatic, to ſuch as diſ- 
charge a bloody Urine ; nor will it always agree in Ulcerations 
of the Lungs. But where the languid and relaxed Fibres are to 
be ſtimulated, or the ſluggiſh Humours rouſed into a brifker 
Motion, Calamint will be found of ſingular Uſe and Import- 
ance; and, upon theſe Confideratfons, it is juftly rank'd 
among the ſeveral Claſſes of cordial, alexipharmac, ſtomachic, 
carminative, uterine, and emmen © Medicines ; for this 
Reaſon *tis alſo uſed in Clyſters, Cataplaſms, Fomentations, 
and ſuch Baths as are intended for the Purpoſes of Reſolution, 
Diſcuſſion, and provoking the Menſes. An Ounce, or an 
Ounce and an half, of the diſtil'd Water of Calamint, may be 
given for the ſame Intentions with the Herb itſelf ; but tis 
rarely uſed, on account of its ungrateful Taſte. The Syrupus 
de Calamintha of Meſue, in the Pharmme. Aaguft. together with 
Calamint, conſiſts of other Aromatics, and Raiſins, with 
which, after they are boiled in Water, Honey is mixed, This 
Syrup, being of an aperient Quality, is recommended in Ob- 
ſtructions of the Viſcera ; and its Doſe may be an Ounce and 
an half. Beſides this Syrup, there are other two Preparations 
of Calamint, in Meſue. The 2 Diacalaminthz, of the 
Brandenburg Diſp. and of the London Pharmacop. are in the 
Pharmac. 10 aſcribed to Galen; and in the Pharmac. Ant- 
verp. call'd Diacalaminthum Galeni. They are, indeed, 
Compoſitions, differing in the Proportions of their Ingredients, 
but agree in this, that they conſiſt almoſt of the fame Aroma- 
tics, or at leaſt Aromatics of the ſame Virtues, pounded with 
Calamint, as are required for preparing the Electuarium de Ca- 
lamintha; in which Caſe they receive an Addition of a ſufficient 
Quantity of Honey, or diſſolved — 4 This Medicine is, 
by Galen, highly extoPd in many Paſlages of his Works, not 
only as ſerviceable to the Stomach and Inteſtines, but alſo as 
uſeful in provoking Urine and the Menſes; and curing chro- 
nical Diſeaſes, by — Chyle, and confequently puri- 
fying the Blood. But our Deſcriptions of this Medicine differ 
2 that of Galen, the Copics of whoſe Works ſeem to be 
corrupted: in this Particular, ſince they require an exceffive 
Quantity of Pepper. I do not doubt, but the continued Uſe 
of this Medicine may be of ſome Service to old Men, and to 
phlegmatic and pituitous Conſtitutions, © Theſe Species to me 
appear pretty much to reſemble the Putvis Ari compoſitus. One 


Seruple may be given for a Doſe, Schulz. Protect,” What in' 
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Tame Pharmacep. is call'd Pulvis Diacalaminthes Nicilai 
Mlexandrini has a ſmaller Quantity of Pepper; for which Reaſon 
two, Scruples of it may be given for a Doſe. The 2 
Diacalaminthes Maſuæ, in the Pharmac. Auguft. by Meſue 
call'd Diacalamintum Deſcriptione Galeni, differs very little from 
thoſe above-mention'd. 

There is another Species of Calamint call'd 

CALAMINTHA MAGNO FLORE, Cod. Med. 24. Hiſt, 
Oxon. 3. 412. C. B. Pin. 229. Tourn. Inft. 194. Elem. Bot. 
16 2 h. Ind. A. 175. Calamintha montana præſtantior, 
THE MORE EXCELLENT CALAMINT, Ger. 556. 
Emac. 687. THE GREATEST CALAMINT, OR 
MOUNTAIN-MINT, Park. Theat. 33. MOUNTAIN- 
CALAMINT, WITH A LARGE WER, Raii Hiſt. 
I. 569. Calamintha montana, flore magno ex calyce longo, J. B. 
8 229. Calamintha montana, flore magno ex calyce magno, 

hab. 416. MOUNTAIN CALAMINT. 

This Plant is of a ſweet and grateful Smell, and is cultivated 
in the Gardens of ſome, not only on this Account, but alſa 
becauſe this Sort is recommended for the Theriaca. In its 
other Virtues it agrees with the Calamintha vulgaris. 

Another Species of Calamint is the | 

CALAMINTHA, Offic. Calamintha odere Pulegii, Ger. 
Emac. 687. Raii Hiſt. 1. 569. Synop. 3. 243. Mer. Pin. 18. 
Calamintha flore minore, adore Pulegii, J. 5 3. 229. Chab. 416. 
Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 413. Calamintha altera, odore Pulegii, foliis 
maculaſis, SFOTTED CALAMINTy# Park. 'T heat. 36. 
Calamintha Pulegii odore . ſeu Nepeta, C. B. Pin. 228. Tourn. 
Inft. 194. Elem. Bot. 169. Boerh. Ind. A. 175. Rupp, Flor. 

en. 18 . Calamintha Pulegit odore, Nepeta vera Antiquorum, 
erc. Bot. 1. 25. Phyt. Brit. 19. FIELD CALAMINT. 

This Calamint ſomewhat reſembles the Calamintha montana; 


but the Difference between them is, that the Branches of this 


Sort incline more to the Ground ; the Leaves are ſmaller, and 
not ſo broad, but more triangular. The Flowers are much 
alike ; and the Smell comes pretty near that of Penyroyal. It 
ws in the like Places with the Calamintha montana ; but 
owers rather later. | 
This agrees with the Calamintba montana in its Virtues, 
eſpecially as to the opening, deobſtruent Qualities, and they are 
uſed promiſcuouſly : But this Species being to be had in greater 
Plenty than the mountain Sort, the A ies Shops are 
moſtly ſupplied with it. Millers Bot. OF. j 
This Plant is of a more acrimonious Nature than the Cala- 
mintha vulgaris, or common Calamint. When bruiſed, and 
applied to any Part of the Body, it acts like a Veſicatory ; for 
which Reaſon it is by ſome uſed for removing rheumatic Pains. 
Others boil the Plant in Water, and apply it, by way of Cata- 
laſm, for the ſame Purpoſe, in which Caſe it acts more mild- 
y. This ſame Cataplaſm is of Uſe for reſolving Tumors, and 
preventing Anchyloſes. 
. CALAMINTHA PALUSTRIs, Offic. Calamintha aquatica, 
Ger. Emac. 684. Merc. Bot. 1. 25. Phyt. Brit. 18. Mer. Pin. 
18. WATER CALAMINT, WITH WHORLED CO- 
RONETS, Rai Hiſt. 1. 530. Calamintha arvenſis ver- 
ticillata, C. P. Pin. 229. Calamintha arvenſis verticillata 
ue aquatica Belgarum, Lobelio, FIELD CALAMINT, 
WITH WHORLED CORONETS, Park. Theat. 36. 
Mentha ſeu Calamintha aguatica, Raii Synop. 3. 232. Mentha 
arvenſis verticillata birſuta,' J. B. 3. 217. Chab. 413. Hiſt. 
Oxon. 3. 369. Tourn. Inſt. 189. Boerh. Ind. A. 185. Dill. 
Cat. Giſſ. 145. Rupp. Flor. Jen. 185. Buxb. 213. Mentha 
alba om, Volck. Flo. Nor. 287. WATER CALA- 


Dal imagines this to be the Polycnemon (r) of Disſ- 
corides. © 

This Calamint, or rather Water-mint, grows to be about a 
Foot high, or more; with ſquare and ſomewhat hairy Stalks, 
on which, at every Joint, are ſet two Leaves, oppoſite, on 
ſhort Foot-ftalks, roundiſh, ſharp-pointed, larger and _ 
than the common Calamint, indented about the Edges. The 
Flowers grow in very thick Whorles, with the Leaves on the 
upper Part of the Stalks ; they are labiated and galeated, being 
ſmall and purple. The Roots are ſmall, flender, and creep- 
ing. The whole Plant has a ſtrong Smell, like Water-mint. 
7 in moiſt Places, and where Water has ſtagnated in 
Winter; and flowers in Joe: . 

As the Scent of this Plant comes near Penyroyal, or the 
ſecond Calamint, ſo it is concluded to partake of their Quali- 
ties. This is very rarely uſed. Miller's Bot. Of. | 
CALAMINTHA INCANA, acymi foam! B. Calamintha folio 
1 parvo, incana. Hoary aint, with Leaves like 


This Species is poſlefs'd of the ſame Virtues with the Cala- 
mintha magno flore, or Mountain Calamint, with a 


Flower. 4 * 11 ©; E 

 » Tournefort calls the Hedera terreſtris by the Name of Cala- 

mintha humili Sang rotundiore. | 
Some few o 

haave, as the 


- + 4 4101 115 - 
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Pd 


floribus dilute caeruleis, ex lange ramoſo brachiato peduncy\, pro- 


r Calamints are taken Notice of by Boer- 


Calamintha Hiſpunica fruteſcens, mart blio, T. 164, Z. 
#1 Hiſpanica fruteſcens, mari "folio, Kien. de . 
Calamintha montaha præalta, Pulegii odore, dentati; faliis 

» 


deuntibus, Bocc, Muſ. 2. 45. 

Calamintha præaltu, pulegii odore, Ejuſd. T. 40. 

Calamintha præalta, pulagii adore, Icon. Altera ex Sabaudia. 
CALAMITA. An Appellation for the dry ſort of St Wy 
to diſtinguiſh ĩt from. the hquid. See STYRAX. 282 
CALAMITAS, xis, from amivyxavs, to be git, 
pointed or unproſperous, ſignifies any calamitous or 1 
nate Event. Thus che Word amiuxia is uſed by Galen 
Comm. 2. in R. V. I. A. and applied to the Effects of Cathar. 
tics ; and Calamitas by Scribonius Largus, No. 231. 

CALAMITIS, zeaeyizs. An Appellation of that ſort of 
factitious Cadmia, which, by adhering to Iron Rods, acquires 
the Figure of a Reed; but the Word is uſed to expreſs either 
Pompholyx, or Lapis Calaminaris. ¶ gricola alſo gives this Name 
to a marine ſtony Plant, from its Form. if 
CALAMOCHNUS. A Name for the Adarces, which 


ſee 


. ; 4 
CALAMUS.' The Reed, of which the following Spects 

are omitted under the Article ARvnpDo: We 
ARUNDO FARCTA ATRO-RUBENsS, Offic. Arnnd; aria lf 


maxima atro-rubens, C. B. Pin. 17. Theat. 274. Raii Hi, 2. wh 
1286. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 220. Arundo naſtos frve furcta, craſſa Ty 
& mayor, J. B. 2. 487. Arundo naſtos five furcta, craſu & | 
major, Calamus Toxicus Theophraſti, Chab. 193. Arunds far- wh 
Ha decima, Park. Theat. 1210. Naftos Cluſii, Ger. 34. Emac. the 


37. THE WALKING-CANE. 1 
It is brought from India and Syria. Dale. 2nd 
ARUNDO FARCTA FLAYA, Offic. C. B. Pin. 17. Thet, * 


277. Raii Hiſt. 2. 1277. Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 221. Arunds farfa, 
Ger. 33. Emac. 37. Arundo furcta nana, Park. Theat, 1210, 


Arundo naſtos froe fardta, ſeu toxica, & gracilis plicatilis, J. B. the x 
2. 487. Arundo — - fartta, frue Taking of curry & 2 T 
rilis Indica, Chab. 193. THE DART-WEED. cles, 
It is brought from Syria. Dale. the J. 
— ARUNDO FARCTA INnDICa, Offic. Arundo farfia India fb 
Orientalis ſanguinem Draconis manans, Hiſt. Oxon. 3. 220. Th 
Raii Hiſt. 3. 615. THE DRAGON's-BLOOD CANE. fe 
It grows in the Eaft- Indies. The Juice of the Fruit is unly k 
call'd DRAGON's-BLOOD IN DROPS. | þ balk 
The Method of making this ſort of Dragon's-blood is . Tü. 
macerate the Fruit in warm Water, till the red Matter ſubſide vith t. 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel ; then the Water is either evapo- 1 lem 
rated, or pour'd off, and the red Subſtance remains concreted Th. 
in the Veſſel; Of this the Chineſe are faid to make an end., e 
lent Varniſh. Dale. See SanGuis DRAcoxis. ; ich, 
CALAMUS AROMATICUS. See Aconus vers. WW. © * 
CALAMUS ASIATICUS. See AcoRus AsZ1ATICUs. E - 
| CALAMUS ODORATUS, Offic. Kay, Dioſc. (u- 7 Y 
lamus Aromaticus, Chab. 199. Calamus Aromaticus verus ſui Thad 


buſdam, J. B. 2. 528. Calamus Aromaticus Syriacus, C. B 
Pin. 17. Theat, 255. Calamus Aromaticus Matthioli, MAT 
THIOLUS's AROMATICAL REED, Park. 
138. Arundo Syriaca aromatica, folits ex adverſo ſitis, Hil 
Oxon. 3. 221. Calamus odoratus, Camel. Syllab. 22. ARC 
MATIC REED. Dale. | 1 2 2 

Some imagine this to be the true Calamus Aromaticus of Dis 
corides, of which he gives the following Account. 

It grows in India; and the beſt is of a tawny Colour, full 
Joints, and, when broken, flies abroad into many thin Splin 
ters, has its Cavity full of Cobwebs, is of a whitiſh Colour 
and, being chew'd, is of a viſcous, aſtringent, and ſomewn: 
acrimonious Taſte, EE, 3 

Calamus Aromaticus, taken in a Potion, provokes Urine 
for which Reaſon, being boiled with Couch-graſs, or the Seed 
of Smallage, and the Decoction drank, it is good for the Drop 
ſy, Diſorders of the Kidneys, the Strangury, and Ruptus 
2 or uſed as a Peſſary, it provokes the Menſes. ** 
Smoak thereof, either alone, or mix'd with Reſin of Tur 
tine, received into the Mouth through a Reed, cures 2 Con 
The Decoction is uſed for Inſeſſions, and in Clyſters. J 


poſed of Joints ; from whence grow green Leave, | * 
Cluſters of yellow Flowers. This little Reed grows in 2 
Parts of the Levant, from whence it is brought, ſom lot 
whole, but generally in ſmall Bags of about half a _ 7 
Chuſe the largeſt which is freſh, cleanſed from the * 
and the Branches, and made up in Bags. It is of 2 Þ 5 
Red without, and whitiſh within, furniſfid with a White I. 
which when, it is ſtale, the ſaid Pith wilt turn 4 0 ALC 
after the Reed is broke, and you put it into Jof 7%. CALC 
has an intolerable Bitterneſs, It is chiefly uſed for. gur | f. is U 
cle. Pomet. | AI p< 


CALANDRA, Chalandra, uararSes. A large ſort of 
Lark, reckon d among the moſt wholſome Foods. Aldrovand. 


th. 
504 LATLE, from Caleo. 


Wanton and ſhameleſs Perſons. 
} Aan. A precious Stone, with Spots like Hail, 


J ATBLAN URI. The Name of a Plaiſter in Myrepſus, 


Sec. 10. Ca 29. : 3 
CALCADIN UM, Calcatar, Colcotar. Red Ink, Vitriol. 
landus. | 

RO ALCADIS. White Vitriol, or, according to others, Sal 

| Alcali, Ruland. ohnſon. 
; CALCANEUM. 


The Calcaneum, or Os Calcis, is the largeſt Bone of the 


f Foot, of which it makes the poſterior Part, and, in ſome mea- 
f ſure, the Baſis. It is oblong, and very irregular, and may be 
" divided into a Body, and two Apophyſes, one great and ante- 
1 rior, the other ſmall, lateral, and internal. 

The Body of the Os Calcis has fix Sides, one poſterior, one 
ch anterior, one ſuperior, one inferior, and two lateral. ; 
; The poſterior Side is broad, unequally convex, and, as it 
_ were, divided into two Portions ; one ſuperior, ſmall, and po- 


liſh'd ; the other inferior, much larger, unequal, and rough, 
aa which, in Children, is an Epiphyſis, and may be named the 
2. Tuberoſity of the Os Calcis. The lower Part of it is bent 
1 downward, and terminates in two Tubercles, or obtuſe Points, 
which belong rather to the inferior than to the poſterior Side of 

Bone. 

werbe upper Side may be divided into two Parts, one poſterior 
and unequal, having a ſmall Depreſſion; the other anterior, 
convex, and cartilaginous, proportion'd to the great inferior 


eat. Cavity of the Affragalus. This Side is turn'd obliquely for- 
da, ward, and by this Obliquity becomes Part of the fore Side, 
210s the remaining Part of which is loſt in the anterior Apophyſis. 

J. B. The lower Side is narrow, and behind it lie the two 'I uber- 


ces, of which the internal is the biggeſt. They both ſerve for 
the Inſertion of the Aponeuroſis in the Saal of the Foot, but 
principally the biggeſt. | ; 

The two lateral Sides are continued over the anterior Apo- 
plyſis. The external is gently convex and unequal, cover'd 
only by the common Integuments and Ligaments. Ihe internal 
þ hollow'd and depreſs d. ; 8 

The great or anterior Apophyſis lies in the ſame Direction 
vith the Body, being a Continuation thereof. It has five Sides, 
or remarkable Parts; and, were it not for the Body, it would 
have a ſixth. 

The upper Side has an irregular and unequal Depreſſion, 
which, together with that in the Apophyſis of the Aſtragalus, 
forms a conſiderable Foſſula. At its anterior Extremity there 


RUS. ba ſmall cartilaginous Surface, anſwering to one of thoſe in the 
ic. pophyſis of the Agragalus. | 
oſc, C. The anterior Side of the Apophyſis is broad, oblique, carti- 
er fi beinous, partly convex, and partly concave, and articulated 
„a a little Surface of the Os Cuboides. This is the fore Side 
, MAT x whole Os Calcis, when conſidered without any Divi- 
sn. 
15 The Outſide of the Apophyſis is very rough, being a Con- 


nuation of the outer Side of the Body, with a Tubercle or 
Eminence at the Place where theſe two Sides meet, which, 
owever, is not found in, all Subjects. On the lower Part of 


endon of the Peronæus Longus Sometimes we ſee only ſome 
mall Veſtiges of this Eminence, and often none at all. We 
pmetimes meet with another ſmall cartilaginous Surface lower 
own, and more forward, near the anterior Extremity of the 
pophyſis, for the Paſſage of the ſame Tendon. The lower 
e 1s a Tuberoſity, continued from the Side of the Body, and 
kloned for the Inſertion of Muſcles. 

The lateral Apophyſis is almoſt common to the Body, and to 
® great anterior Apophyſis, and increaſes the Cavity on the 
de of the Os Calcis. On its upper Part it has a very ſmooth. 
Wlaginous Surface, articulated with one of the inferior Sur- 
S of the Aſtragalus. This Apophyſis is w=y low down, 
0 its inferior Part is ſmooth for the Paſſage of T endons. 

Os Calcis has four Cartilages, of which three are ſupe- 
, one large, and two ſmall, for its triple Articulation with 
r agalus ; the fourth is anterior, for the Os Cuboides. To 
le muſt be added a ſmall thin Cartilage, of a kind of liga- 
Mary pubſtance, under the Tubercle on the Outſide of this 
ne. Winſlow. | | 23 
k Tendon, call'd the Tendo Achillis, is inſerted into 
ne. 
ULCANTH OS, Calcanthum, in Rulandus, are put for 
Klnthurn, the ſame as V1ITRIOLUM, which ſee. | 

ALCANTUM. - A kind of Ink. Rulandus. | 
Cab. The ſame as CALCANEUM, which ſee. 
ALCARIA. A fort of calcining Furnace in Glaſs-houſes, 
dd uſeful in making of Glaſs-work. Ca/tellus. 

*s or Fornax Calcaria, is made in the manner of 

ol. I, | 


Ws Tubercle is a cartilaginous Surface, for the Paſſage of the 


are call'd by this Name. 


an Oven, ten Foot long, and ſeven broad, where wideſt, and 
two Foot deep. On one Side thereof they have a Trench 
about ſix Inches ſquare, the upper Part whereof is level witti 
the,Surface of the Calcar, ſeparated only from it at the Mouth; 
by Bricks ſome nine Inches wide. Into this Trench they put 
their, Sea-coal, the Flame whereof paſſeth into all the Parts of 
this Furnace, and reverberates from the Roof upon the Frit, 
over whoſe Surface all the Smoak flieth very black, and goetli 
out of the Mouth of the Calcar ; and the Conciator, or Foun- 
der, never ſtirs his Frit till the Smoak is paſt. The Coals burn 
(as in other Furnaces) on Irori Grates, and the Aſhes fall thence 
into the Aſh-hole, which is level with the Floor. Meret's Notes 
upon Antonius Neri. b 

CALCARIS FLOS, is the fame as His Regius, or Lark- 
ſpur; and ſo call'd becauſe its Flower, in ſome meaſure, re- 
ſembles Calcaria, or Spurs. Blancard. 

CALCARIUS LAP IS, Offic. Schw. 370. Geoff. Prælect. 
65. Aldrov. Muf. Metall. 745. Schrod. 348. Mer. Pin. 213. 
Saxum Calcarium, Worm. 45. Charlt. Foſſ. 20. Boet. 522. 
Calcaria, Kentm. 55. LIME-STONE. See CAlx. 

Caſtellus ſeems to think this Stone is ſometimes call'd Aſeſtus, 
ages but I have never met with the Word in any other 
Author, ; | 

CALCATA. Yellow Ink. Jobnſon. 

CALCATAR. See Carcapinum. 

CALCATON. Troches of Arſenic. Fohnſon. 

CALCATREPOLA, Matth. The fame as CALCITRA/ 
PA, Which ſee. | 
. CALCATRIPPA, The fame as DRIPHINIUM, which 
ſee. Dale. | 

CALCEDONIUS, for CHAIR DO Ns, which ſee. 

CALCENA, Calcenon, Calcenonia, Calcinonia, are Terms 
in Paracelſus to expreſs a morbous tartareous Matter, or tar- 
tareous Calx. Paracelſ. de Tart. Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 

_ CALCEOLUS D. Marie, Sacerdotis, our Lady's, or Prieſt's 
Slipper, is a Species of Aliſma, having, in the Middle of its 
Flower, a Concavity reſembling that of a Calceolus, or Slip- 
per. Blancard. 1 

CALCETUS, Cakenonius, Calcenos. Paracelſus, Lib. 2. 
de Tartar. Tr. ſays, the Blood is Calcetus, by which he means 
impregnated with tartareous Particles. 


F CALCHITHIOS, Verdegriſe. Alſo a Marcaſite: John- 
0 


2 | 

_ CALCHOIDES Offcula, The fame as CuntiFormis 
OssICULA, which ſee. Blancard. 

CALCIDICUM. A Medicine prepared of Arſenic, 
Rulandus. | 

CALCIFRAGA, Breakſtone. An .Epithet given to the 
Herb Scolopendrium, or Spleenwort, in Scribonius Largus, No. 
150. 

*CALCIGRADUS, meęroc dr, from ever, the Heel, and 
Bai vo to go, in Hippocrates, te aghpor, is one who, in Walk- 
ing, lays much Streſs upon the Heels. Foe/ius. 

CALCINATIO. See CarLx. ;2 | 
CALCINATUM majus, is whatſoever is dulcified by the 
Chymical Art, which was not ſo by Nature; ſuch are dulci- 
fed Mercury, Lead, Anima Plumbi, Salts, and the like Sub- 
ſtances, which are very ſpeedily conſolidated. Johnſon. 
CALCINATUM MAJUS POTERII, is nothing but 
Mercury diflolved in Aqua-fortis, and precipitated with falt 
Water. This Preparation Poterius uſed with great Succeſs in 
the Cure of obſtinate Ulcers. Etmuller, Lib. 1. 6. 516. 
CALCINATUM minus, is any thing which is ſweet by 
Nature, without Edulcoration, and ſpeedily cures ; as Sugar, 
Manna, Tereniabin, Noſtoch, (ſorts of wild Honey) and the 
like. TFohnſon. : | . | | 

_ CALCINON. Rulandus and Fohnſon ſeem to make it 

the ſame with Calcinatio, when all they ſay of it is, that Calci- 


non, by the Reverberatory, is two-fold ; Calcination ſpecially 


ſo call'd, and Cinefaction. 7 
CALCITARI, Sal Alcali, Alkael. Rulandus. John ſon. 
CALCITEA, Dragantum (Vitriol). John ſon. 
CALCITEOSA, Litharge. Rzulandus. 

CALCITHOS, Verdegriſe. Rulandus. = a} 
CALCITRAPA. Dale takes Notice of two Plants which 

The firſt is the PE 

I. Carduus ftellatus, Offic. Ger. 1003. Emac. 1166. 

Schw. 250. Raii Hiſt. 1. 7s Synop. 87. Carduus ftellatus, 

foliis Papaveris erratici, C. B. 387. Dill. App: 15. Carduus 

flellatus Bas Calritrapa, J. B. 3. 89. Chab. 355: ourn. Inſt; 

440. Carduus flellatus frve Calcitrapa vulgatis, Park. 989. 

Jacea ramaſiſſima, capite longts aculeis flellatim naſcentibus ar- 

mato, Hiſt, Oxon. 3. 144: Facea ſtellata, | folio * 

erratici, Boerh. Ind. A. 140. Herm. Flo. 2. 40. Crupina 

capite ſlellato, falits P, ris efratici, Dill. Nov. Plant. Gen. 

140. STAR-THISTLE. | | 1 

thick, 


The Root of the Star-thiſtle is ſingle, about a Finger 
long, and running deep into the Ground, of a whitiſh Colour, 
having a pretty thick cortical Part. The lower Leaves grow 
Hat on the Ground, encompaſſing the Root in a Circle, _ 
11 F C 
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cut in, or jagged to, the middle Rib. The Stalk is divided into 


numerous Branches, ſpreading about, and ſeldom ariſing above 
two Foot high, with a few Leaves here-and-there at the Divi- 


ſion of the Stalks. The Flowers grow thick upon the Branches, 
conũſting of reddiſh or purple fiſtular Flowers, coming out of 


Heads, which are compoſed of ſeveral Scales, each ending in a 
long, ftrait, hard, and ſharp Thorn. The Flowers paſs away 
in Down, containing white flattiſh oblong Seed. The Star- 
1 72 grows near Highways, and upon Commons; and flowers 
in Tune. 

The Root is commended by ſome as a ſingular Remedy 
againft the Stone,. Gravel, or Colic, by giving it either in De- 


coction with Wine or Water, or in Powder, with a convenient 


Vehicle. Miller's Bot. OF. 
Its Leaves are very bitter,, and give a faint Tincture of Red 


to the blue Paper; the Root gives it a deeper, and has the 


Taſte of an Artichoke. "The Star-thi/tle contains a Salt very 
like that which is natural in the Earth ; for its Solution is very 
bitter, and loaded with Sal Ammoniac and Nitre. It is likely, 
that the Sal Ammoniac predominates in this Plant ; for the Ni- 
tre makes no Impreffion upon the blue Paper, whereas the Sal 
Ammoniac reddens it conſiderably: That which is found in this 
Plant is join'd with a conſiderable Quantity of Sulphur and 
Earth; thus the Star-thiſtle is febrifugous, vulnerary, and ape- 
ritive. For an Intermitting Fever they give to drink, at the 
Beginning of the Fit, four or ſix Ounces of its Juice. It re- 
moves the Webs of the Eyes, and cures Wounds. 

'M. De Lamoignon, Intendant of Languedoc, has been willing 
the Public ſhould enjoy the Benefit of a Remedy, by which 
he was cured of a troubleſome Nephritic Colic, with which he 
was often afflicted. The Remedy, as it was printed at Mont- 
pelier, by his Order, is as follows : 


The 28th Day of the Moon, every Month, drink, early in 
the Morning, a Glaſs of good White-wine, in which has 
been infuſed a Dram of the firſt Bark of the Root of Star- 
thiſtle, gather d about the End of September. This Bark 
is = ſmall Skin, very fine, brown without, and white 
within. It is dried in the Shade, and reduced to a very 
fine Powder. The Evening before you take this Medicine, 
put in a Gallon of Water a Handful of Pellitory, a Dram 
of Saffafras-wood, as much of Aniſe, and a Penyworth of 
fine Cinnamon; ſeeth it over a clear Fire for half a Quar- 
ter of an Hour; then remove it from the Fire, cover it 
well with its Lid, and with Paper, and ſet it upon hot 
Aſhes. The next Day ſet the Pot again before a clear 
Firg, and make it ſeeth for half a Quarter of an Hour; 
after which put two Ounces of powder d Sugar-candy in a 

Silver Porringer, and pour upon it the Infuſion, ftrain'd 
thro? a Linen Cloth, with the Expreſſion of the Fœces; 
when the Sugar is diſſolved, let the Patient drink it as hot 
as he can, and take nothing-elſe for three Hours ; which 
muſt be obſerved alſo after taking the firſt Medicine. The 
Uſe of theſe Medicines requires no particular Regimen. 


Camerarius affirms, that at Francfort they make uſe of the 
Root of Star- thiſtle, inſtead of that of Eryngo: It is employ'd 
in aperitive Ptiſans and Broths. One Dram of the Seed of 
Star-thiftle, infuſed in a Glaſs of White-wine, takes away the 
viſcid Matter which obſtructs the Urinary Paſſages. Mariyn's 
Tournefort. | | 

A Water diſtil'd from the Flower, or the Seeds in Powder, 
are ſaid to expel the Stone. "The Root is ſaid to be good in flow 
Fevers, and to the Body of ill Humours. Dale. 


2. Calcitrapa, Offic. Carduus flellatus luteus, foliis Cyani, 


C. B. Pin. 387. Raii Synop. 3. 196. Tourn. Inſt. 440. Elem, 
Bot. 349. Carduus Solftitiahs, Ger. 1003. Emac. 1166. Mer, 
Pin. 21. Carduus Selftitialis Dedongi, Park. Theat. 989. 
Spins Solftitialis, J. B. 3. 90. Raii Hiſt. 7x acea flel- 
lata, Spina Solſtitialis dicta, foliis Cyani, Herm. Flor. 2. 40. 
Boerh. Ind. A. 141. Facea lutea, capite ſpinoſo minori, Hort. 
Lugd. Bat. 332. Leucacantha veterum, Carduus vel Spina 
Solſtitialis, Chab. SAINT. BARNABY's THISTLE. 
Dale. * | 

:.»Geſner affirms, that it is good for the Jaundice : Camerarius 
ſays the ſame thing; and commends it in all forts of Ohſtru- 
ona, for the Cachexy, Dropſy, Pleuriſy, and Sciatica. Mar- 
in' Tournefort.. 8 | | 


Nie eee d aperient, deobſirucnt, Kihoateiptic ; und is mid 


to aſſi the Fervor of the Blood. Dale. 
.. CALCOCOS, Braſs. Rulandus. ECTS 
-» CALCOIDEA Offcula. Three little Bones belonging to 
the Ancle, ſo call'd by Fullopius, and are the ſame with the 
Officula Cuneiformia. + i —_— | a 
a LCOKEEUMENOS, Burnt Copper. Rulundus. 
 CALCULIFRAGUS, Nor ler aus. Stone-breaking, Li- 
3 CALCULOSUS. Afflicted with the Cakulus, or Stone. 
CALCULUS.” - bo FIGS AG (FEST | 
Tha Lithiafis in Greek, Calculus in Latin, the Stone in Eng- 


each Kidney, like Pipes, which are inſerted into the Bladder 


C AL 


liſh, is r of the Stone in the Kidneys, Ureter, 
or Bladder. Yet theſe are not the only Parts in which Stone 
are generated; for we find Stones, and ſtony Concretions in 
many of the Cavities of the Body, and ſometimes in other 
Parts. Thus Hippocrates takes Notice of a Stone in the Uterus 
which render'd the Woman barren, and was brought aw, 
with great Pain when ſhe was Sixty: See the Article Aw, 
POLOS. Thus alſo it is notorious, that Stones are frequently 
generated in the Gall-bladder. Lifter takes Notice of Stones 
generated in the Yeficule Seminales ; and I have taken ſmall 
ones out of the Profiate, to the Number of twenty or 
Alexander Trallianus relates a Caſe of a Perſon who cough'q 
up a Stone; and I know a Lady, now alive, who was thought 
many Years ago to be in a deep Conſumption ; but, upon 
coughing up a Stone, near as large as a ſmall Nutmeg, ſhe reco- 
ver'd her Health perfectly. Dr. Freind ſays, That of ſuch 
Stones, cough'd up, he had ſeen ſeveral, and ſome as big as x 
Filbert, where no Signs of a Conſumption appear'd, only there 
continued an inveterate Cough. One he knew, who had 
brought up four or fve ſuch, at long Diſtances of Time. 
We may therefore conceive, that if any ſmall indiſſoluble | 
Subſtance is fix'd in any Part of the Body whatever, a ſtony ; 
Cruſt ſoon forms itſelf upon it, either more or leſs. If ſuch a 
Concretion of the earthy Parts of the Blood happens at the : 
Extremities of the Urinary Ducts, where they open into the ! 
Kidneys, and forms a ſmall Grain of Sand, hence ariſes the | 
ea 
E 


Stone in the Kidneys, which, increaſing daily, in time grows 
conſiderable enough to incommode and obſtruct the Kidneys, 
and bring away a Part of its Subſtance in the Form of grumous 
Concretions, Pus, Caruncles, or Skins, till at laſt it corrupts 
the Whole, exciting bloody, purulent, and fetid Urine; and 
ſometimes an Inflammation, and conſequent Exulceration, of 
the adjacent Parts. 

When this is by any Cauſe whatever remov'd from its native 
Place into the Pelvis of the Kidney, and from thence into any 
Part of the Courſe of the Ureter, or its Entrance into the 
Bladder, it frequently intercepts the Urine, and cauſes an acute 
inflammatory Pain. 

When the Stone is convey'd into the Bladder thro? the Ure- 
ters, it is often expel'd from thence, and diſcharg'd by the 
Urethra. But, if it remains in the Bladder, the earthy Pars 
of the Urine adhere to it, and increaſe its Bulk, forming upon 
it various Strata, which are ſometimes red, ſometimes white, 
aſh-colour'd, or azure, the Nucleus which fell from the Kid- 
neys always remaining red. And it appears, by Chymical Ex- 

riments made upon Stones, that thoſe of an Azure-colour an 
the moſt indifſoluble, the Aſh-colour'd next, the White next, 
and that the Red are moſt ealily difſoly'd. 

The Symptoms of a Stone in the Kidneys are, an obtuſe 
Pain at the Region of the Kidneys ; a Diſcharge of bloody 
Urine after any conſiderable Motion of the Body, eſpecially in 
a Coach upon ſtony Roads; gravelly ſmall Stones, Caruncls, 
or Filaments, diſcharg'd with the Urine. Boerh. Aph. 

As the Account Areteus gives of Nepbritic Complaints i, 
perhaps, inferior to none, I ſhall give it in this Place, in orde 
to make up the Deficiencies of Boerhaave's. | 

The Kidneys are of a glandulous Conſiſtence, and of a f 
Colour, in which reſpe& they are more like the Liver than the 
Breaſts or Teſticles; for theſe, tho? glandular Subſtances, an 
more white. The Shape of the Kidneys is like that of tht 
Teſticles, only flatter, and more incurvated. Within then 
are ſmall narrow Sinuſes, which ſerve for the Percolation « 
Urine; and from them proceed two nervous Dus, one fi 


one on each Side, and convey the Urine, by equal Paſſages, 
each Side, from the Kidneys to the Bladder. 1 
The Kidneys, and their Canals, or Ducts, before- mention! | | 
are ſubject to many and various Diſorders, ſome of which 
acute, and deſtroy the Patient in a ſhort time; ſuch are Ha 
morrhages, Fevers, and Inflammations ; others are chroma 
but mortal and incurable, and, after long waſting the Bo 
come to one common Period with the Life of the Patient. 
this kind are Abſceſſes, Ulcers, Stone, and, from 
bloody Urine. Ulcers proceed from Abſceſſes, but are als 
extremely tedious, and difficult of Cure. ; 
The ration of Stones is very flow, but the mg 
painful, from the Obſtruction of the Paſlages ; and, wle 
the moſt diſmal 3 the Urine is — e 
many ſmall Stones, compreſſed together, or or 
Stone, ſtop up the Paſſage, and this be the Caſe with Dy 
to both Kidneys, Death muſt neceſſarily follow in à few 1 
from the Suppreſſion of the Urine, and the Dieu g 
Parts. Nature, indeed, has taken care to form the a 
the Kidneys of an oblong Figure, and of equal ny, wh 
the Ureters, and larger than ſmall Stones, with an Inter, 
if ſuch Coneretions ſhould: be generated in the upper 
they might find an eaſy Deſcent into the Bladder. te 
ſame Reaſon the Stones are of an oblong Figure, ſince 


of 
generally found ſticking in the Ureters ;- and ſuch as * 
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even Bigneſs, are flender in the fore Part, betauſe of the 


- Narcownels of the Ureters, but thicker in the hinder Part, be- 
x uſe the Kidneys diſcharge themſelves downwards, The 
l dones are generated only in the Kidneys, and that when very 
g nuch diſtemper'd with Heat, and have no Seat in the Ureters ; 
g into which, however, the Gravel falling, is both a Sign, and 
4 the Matter, of the Diſeaſe. If the Sinus of the Kidney be ob- 
1 drufted with a Stone of conſiderable Bigneſs, there ariſes a Pain 
, in the Loins about the Muſcles call'd P/o&, which extends itſelf 
all o the middle Rib, ſo as to cauſe the Diſeaſe to be oftentimes 
or miſtaken for a Pleuriſy ; there is a Senſe of Weight upon the 

Hip ; the Patient bends forwards with Difficulty, and can ſcarce- 
h'd y move his Back; he labours under ſevere Gripings, which are 
ent :ttended with a Senſation of Heavineſs, and remove from one 
pon place to another, becauſe of the Convolutions of the Inteſtine. 
00 If there be a Redundancy of Urine, the Parts are diſtended, 
ſuch ind the Patient is tormented with a Defire to make Water, like 
_ Woman in Travail. n He becomes fill'd with Flatulencies, 
here which are not readily diſcharg'd ; a biting and dry Fever ſeizes 


had tim ; his Tongue is parch'd, his Belly conſtipated, and his 
Body waſted ; he loaths all Food, or, if he takes any Suſte- 


luble nance, it is with great Difficulty that he digeſts it, or receives 
ſtony ny Refreſhment from it. If a Stone falls into an Ureter, it 
uch a nies a Shivering, as from Cold, and the Progreſs of the Stone 
t the felt, attended with a violent Pain. If a Stone falls into the 
to the Bladder, there is a plentiful Diſcharge of aqueous Urine, the 
es the Belly is evacuated, Þlatulencies are expel'd, the Stomach is 


grows aly, there are EruQations, and the Patient is freed from thoſe 
dneys, Hils which before moleſted him. If the Ureter be lacerated 
umous by the Stone, Blood ſometimes paſſes off with the Urine. An- 
orrupts other Pain commences, when the Stone paſſes thro? the Ure- 
e; and tra ; for, if it is larger than that Canal, it is there detained 
jon, of for a long time; mean while the Bladder is fill'd, and there is 

1 total Suppreſſion of the Urine, attended with a moſt torment- 
8 native ing Pain; for even the Ureters are full. The crooked Stones are 
nto any noſt painful in their Paſſage; for I have ſeen ſome which have 
nto the ended like a Hook, and have obſerv'd Calloſities in the Ure- 
an acute er; but theſe Stones are, for the moſt part, form'd into an 

along Figure, according to the Shape of the Paſſage. As to 
the Ure- ite Colour of theſe Stones, ſome are white, like Chalk, and 
theſe are commonly found in Children ; others are yellow, like 
fron, and generally afflict ol! Perſons, who are alſo moſt 


ing upon ſubject to the Stone in the Kidneys, 25 Children are to the Stone 
es white, n the Bladder. There arc two Canics of the Concretion of 
the Kid- Wieſe Stones: In aged Perſons, the Coldneſs of their Bodies, 
nical Ex- Wd the Thickneſs of their Blood; for Cold ſooneſt cauſes a Con- 
colour as ion of thick Matter. A Proof of this is, that the Waters 


H naturally hot Springs are by Cold congeal'd into a callous 


hite next, - : . 
mt of Stone. In Children, the Generation of the Stone is 


an obtule ring to much flimy Matter, which the Blood, like Fire, tor- 
of bloody ties, and reduces to a ſtony Conſiſtencęe. Such are the Dif- 
ſpecially u lers which are conſequent to the Generation of a Stone. 
Caruncles, Some, at certain Seaſons, make bloody Urine, in which re- 
ph, fect this Diſeaſe is like the Hemorrhoids, and induces a like 
nplaints it of Body. Perſons thus affected are of a pale Colour, 
e, in onde, unfit for Buſineſs, and have neither Appetite nor Dige- 
on. After their periodical Hemorrhage, they become lan- 
1d of 2 E and paralytic in their Limbs, but lighter and freer in their 
ver than eds: But, if they miſs their uſual Evacuation, they are 
ſtances, YI%bled with a Pain in the Head, a Dimneſs of Sight, a Sco- 
that of dnia, and Vertigo; whence many become epileptic, others 
Vithin thengated, blind, and hydropical; others grow melancholy, or 
ercolation alytic : And theſe are the Effects which proceed from a Re- 
4s, one flo ton of the Blood which uſed to be evacuated. If the Blood 
the Blades from the Kidneys, it is uſually diſcharg'd pure, and un- 
Paſſages, d with the Urine, out of the Bladder. Sometimes it ruſhes 
a ſudden, in a full Stream, from a Rupture of the Kidneys, 
e- mention 8 congeals into Clots; ſometimes it congeals in the Bladder, 


of which "i fit were out of the Body, and thereby cauſes a terrible Sup- 
ſuch are Hatton of Urine. A Rupture is ſucceeded by inveterate and 
are chronic dborn Ulcers. The Signs of an Ulcer are, the voiding of a 
Vor thin reddiſh Membrane, like a Spider's Web, or white 
with the Urine, ſometimes pure and unmix'd, and, at other 
es, mix'd with the Urine. The Signs of the Formation of 

ſceſs are, a Fever and Shiverings in the Evening, with 
s and Itchings about the Loins. An Abſceſs is known to 
broken by the coming off of purulent fleſhy Clots, and 
| The Ulcers are of the biting Kind, and ſometimes 
 lometimes foul, which is known by the Pus, and from 
Lie having ſometimes an ill Smell, at other times none 


Phe Spring generates Hzmorrhages and Abſceſſes; the 

ner and Autumn, the Stone and Gravel. If an Ulcer 

0s the Stone, the Diſeaſe becomes incurable, and the 

ant falls into a Conſumption, which ſoon terminates in 
Areteus rag df]. Y cup. Ager. rab. Lib. 2. Cap. 3- 
From ALEXANDER TRALLIANUS. 
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mes in the Kidneys are generated of a thick and viſcid 
u too much bak d or torrefy d by the igneous Heat of 
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thoſe Parts ; ſo that the material Cauſe of the Storie is a groſs 


Matter, but the efficient Cauſe an igneous Fervency ; for of 


ſuch Matter, with the Help of Fire, do Potters make their 
Veſſels, in ſuch a manner as to be indiſſoluble by Water. This 
being the Caſe, we muſt endeavour to prevent the Generation 
of this groſs Matter in the Kidneys, and to preſerve thoſe 
Parts free from that igneous and intemperate Heat ; for, with- 
out either of theſe, no ſuch thing as a Stone can be generated. 
You ought to be very careful in your Examination, whether 
a Pain proceeds from the Stone, or not ; for the ſame Sym- 
ptoms happen to thoſe who are afflicted with the Colic, as to 
thoſe who labour under the Stone ; and it is no eaſy Matter, 
eſpecially in the Beginning, to diſtinguiſh one from the other 
by the Signs. In both Affections the Patients are moleſted with 
Vomiting and Coftivineſs, with Flatulencies and Diſtentions, 
which extend ſo far as to affect even the Stomach and Liver. 
But tho? they have the fame Symptoms in common, a Man 
who is Maſter of his Buſineſs will know how to diſtinguiſh 
them ; for, in the Colic, the Vomitings are more, and the 
Matter ejected crude and pituitous ; the Belly alſo is more 
bound, and the Flatulencies more retain'd : But, in the Stone 
of the Kidneys, it is otherwiſe ; for oftentimes they have the 
Benefit of 12 by the Uſe of proper Remedies, and ſome- 
times break Wind, and evacuate downwards, without the 
Help of Medicine, which never happens in the Colic; The 
Urine ought alſo to be nicely inſpected, in which you will per- 
ceive a very conſiderable Difference ; for, in the Colic, it has 
a more pituitous, as well as more copious, Sediment; but, in 
the Stone of the Kidneys, it has leſs Sediment, and, upon a 
careful Examination, you may diſcover ſandy Particles therein, 
which are not found in the Urine of thoſe affected with the 
Colic. The Pain alſo under a Fit of the Stone is not only 
more ſevere, but fix'd principally in one Place, which does not 
happen in the Colic. Alexander Trallianus, L. 9. C. 4. 


From Lommivs. 


The Pain proceeding from the Stone in the Kidneys may be 
known by the following Signs : There is a moſt ſevere and pun- 
gent Senſation in the Kidney, as if a Thorn were fix'd in it, 
which ſettles in that Part, without ſhifting, except that ſome- 
times it communicates itſelf thro* the Groin towards the Hip, 
or the neighbouring Teſticle: There is no external Tumor: 
The Patient cannot bend his Back without Difficulty : The 
Leg on the ſame Side with the affected Kidney is ſometimes 
contracted, ſometimes, as it were, benumb'd: There are fre- 
quent Eructations, with a great Loathing of Food. When the 
Pains are very intenſe, the Patient is ſeiz'd with Vomiting; 
firſt of Phlegm, ſoon after of yellow Bile, and, at laſt, of 
æruginous Bile ; after which the Pain is mitigated. The Belly, 
in this Diſorder, is conſtipated, and, by preſſing upon the Kid- 
ney with the contain'd Fœces or Flatulences, augments the Pain: 
But, if it happens to be evacuated, a ſort of bilious Matter, toge- 
ther with Wind, is diſcharg'd. When the Patient lies on the 


affected Part, or while he is faſting, the Pain is mitigated ; 


but, when he lies on the contrary Side, or after a full Meal, 
when the Food begins to deſcend towards the Inteſtines, the 
Pains and Diſorder are exaſperated. 

At the Approach of the Fit, the Urine is little in Quantity, 
thin, and aqueous; and ſoon after, as the Pain increaſes, is 
frequently utterly ſupprefs'd, till the Stone being diſcharg'd 
from the urinary Paſſage, which the Greeks call sgn7h1gae, Ureter) 
a great Quantity of thick Urine comes off, which depoſits a 


good deal of Sand, and ſometimes large rough Stones, or Frag- 


ments of Stones ; ſometimes the Urine appears with Bubbles, 
and has an ill Smell ; ſometimes comes away frequently, and 
in ſmall Quantities, attended with a ſcalding Heat ; oftentimes 
it brings away what is like Blood with it, eſpecially after Labour, 
or hard Riding. They who are obnoxious to this Diſeaſe, have, 
for a long time, diſcharg'd a thick reddiſh Urine, with a denſe 
and tenacious Spume, which ſometimes depoſits a red, fandy, 
and ſomewhat viſcous Sediment ; ſometimes it continues foul, 
and, if ſtrain'd thro? a Woollen Cloth, leaves a Subſtance like 
the Sediment before-mention'd. This kind of Urine often 
paſſes off, for many Years — — without any Inconveni- 
ence, without any Pain in the Kidneys, or any other Symptom 
of the Stone; when, unexpectedly, and all on a ſudden, the 
Kidney is ſeiz d with a moſt acute Pain, and, at the ſame time, 
the Belly is conſtipated, and the Leg on the ſame Side with the 
affected Kidney taken with a Numbneſs. The Pain often re- 
mits, and returns at pretty long Intervals, and ſometimes with- 
out diſcharging any Stone, but a thick and turbid Urine, and, 
perhaps, after hard Riding, a bloody one. And, indeed, the 
voiding bloody Urine often ſhews the Stone in the Kidneys, 
when there is no Pain, nor any other Mark by which it can be 
known, or ſo much as ſuſpected. s | 
When the Pain is ſucceeded by an Excretion of the Stone 
from the Kidney, the fame, falling into the Head of the Ureter, 
cauſes a Diſcharge of thin wateriſh Urine, in a ſmall Quantity; 
or, which often happens, totally ſuppreſſes the fame, Put if 


the Stone ſhould happen to be repreſſed into the Cavity of the 
Kidney, 
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Kidney, or, at leaſt, if it penetrates into the Bladder, there 
follows an Evacuation of ſuch Urine as was before deſcrib'd ; 
ſo that I am of Opinion, that Hippocrates was in the right, when 
he ſaid, that a ſudden Pain of the Kidneys, with a Suppreſſion 
of Urine, prognoſticated a Diſcharge — or thick Urine. 
The Stone is often ſo big as not to be expel'd from the Subſtance 
of the Kidneys, in which it was generated, into their Cavity; 
and, during that time, the Patient feels little or no Pain, but 
makes a thick, foul, reddiſh Water, as above deſcrib'd. 
But after violent Exerciſe, or hard Riding, not only ſuch kind 
of Urine is diſcharg'd, but a bloody Urine, which depoſits a 

rumous Concretion of a Subſtance like Blood. When the 

tone is remov'd into the void Space, or Cavity, of the Kid- 
ney, if it be large, and tend downwards, it ſtops the Ureter, 
and intercepts the Paſſage of the Urine, in ſuch a manner that 
but very little, and ſuch as is of a thin and aqueous Subſtance, 
can be diſcharg'd ; ſuch a Stone, at the ſame time, excites a 
very ſharp Pain. But when the Stone, tho' deſcended into the 
Ureter, is too ſmall. to cauſe a conſiderable Stoppage of the 
Urine, or when large, and newly remov'd from the Subſtance 
into the Cavity of the Kidney, and it has not yet applied itſelf 
to the Beginning of the Ureter, there paſſes off a thick, foul, 
red, or a dark, and ſomewhat livid Urine. 

Smooth and round Stones are not ſo difficult to be diſcharg'd, 
as oblong and rough ones ; but all are not of the ſame Bigneſs, 
Figure, or Roughneſs. Perſons who have been long troubled 
with Pains in the Kidneys, and have their urinary Paſſages pretty 

„are, for that Reaſon, tormented with large Stones, but 
not with thoſe of a moderate Size ; whereas thoſe who are but 
newly affected with this Diforder, or, at leaſt, have feldom 
been pain'd, ſuffer ſeverely from the leaſt Stone. 

The Stones of the Kidneys are, almoſt all of them, of a red- 
diſh Colour, tho” purulent Kidneys dif alſo white ones; 
black and pale Stones have alſo been obſerv'd. In this Affection, 
the more aqueous the Urine is, and the longer it ſo continues, 
and the leſs Sediment it has, the harder, you may aſſure your- 
ſelf, are the Stones in the Kidneys, the more confirm'd, and 
the more obſtinate in reſiſting Remedies ; tho' Urine ſeldom 
comes off clear from thoſe who are ſubject to great Pains of the 
Kidneys. Fat and aged Perſons are moſt frequently afflited 
with this Diſtemper ; it ſeldom or never happens to Children, 
and rarely to adult Youth. It ſeldom alſo moleſts thoſe who 
frequently vomit, and are not ſubject to be coſtive. As all 
Diſorders in old Perſons are very difficult to be cur'd, ſo this, 
of which we have been ſpeaking, admits of no Cure at all. 
The ſame is hereditary to a greater Degree than all other Diſ- 
tempers ; ſo that a Man ſeldom or never eſcapes the Torment 
of the Stone, who was, on account of his Parents, by Nature 


ſubjected to this Diſeaſe from his Birth. Lommius, Med. Ob.. 


From HoFFMAN. 


The Word Calculus, among the antient Romans, had a great 
many different Ideas affix d to it: Thus it ſignify'd a ſmall 
Pebble or Gravel-ſtone, a Cheſs-man, a Counter, and, by a 
Metonymy, an Accompt or Computation, a Doubt or Diffi- 
culty, a Sentence of Abſolution or Condemnation, as alſo a 
Vote or Suffrage; but, by Phyſicians, this Word is appro- 

riated to Stones form'd and generated in the human Body. 

heſe are produc'd in various Parts; in the Stomach, for In- 
ſtance, in the Gall - bladder, in the Liver, in the Lungs, and in 
the Interſtices of the Muſcles in almoſt every Part of the Body; 
but no- where do they produce ſuch terrible Conſequences, or 
excite ſuch intolerable Pains, as when lodg'd in the Kidneys, 
the Ureters, and urinary Bladder. 

As the Pain, riſing from a Stone ſlipping from the Kidneys into 
the Ureters, is the moſt intenſe and racking that can poſſibly 
afflict Mankind; fo, upon its firſt ſeizing the Patient, it often 
happens, that it is with Difficulty diſtinguiſh'd from other acute 
Pains of the lumbar Region. | 

Tis a Notion as falſe and abſurd, as tis common and popu- 
lar, that when any one is ſeiz d with Pains about his Loins, he 
muſt therefore be afflicted with the Stone in the Kidneys ; fince, 
in that Region, there are ſeveral Parts highly ſenſible of Pain, 
and ſuſceptible of Injury ; ſuch as the external and internal 


Muſcles of the Loins, the nervous Ligaments of the lumbar 


Vertebræ, the ſuperior meſenteric Plexus of Nerves, a Branch 
of the ſuperior meſeraic Artery, and, in their Neighbourhood, 
the winding Extremity of the Inteſtinum Duodenum, and the 
Sigmoide Flexure of the Colon; in all which Parts, when either 
100 much diſtended, or compreſſed, by the Stagnation of an 
impure bloody, or ſerous Humour, very terrible Pains are excited. 
Sometimes alſo a Rheumatiſm, ſeizing theſe Parts, produces 
Pains fo racking and intolerable, that p miſerable Patient, as 
if his Loins were cut in the Middle, bends forward, and cannot 
raiſe himſelf up. The fame Symptom may alſo be produc'd, 
if by a Fall, or lifting any great Burden, the Vertebrz and 
2 are on ſo little Tom their natural and proper 

ituation. Loo a Quantity of Blood ſtagnating about the 
meſenteric Plexus, and emulgent Arteries, in —— Habits, 
and in thoſe who are ſubject to the Hzmorrhoids, or, in other 
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People, in conſequence of neglecting Veneſection, when they 
have been habituated to it, frequently excites a violent Pain 
the Region of the Loins, which is commonly, tho fall. 
aſcrib'd to the Stone; ſince it is often ſuddenly remoy?q, eu 
by Veneſection in the Foot alone, or by diſcutient alt 6 
Powders. T 

But it very often happens, that the Colic is miſtaken for a Pa; 
produc'd by the Stone; for, when the Flexure of the Colon, 
which lies near the Loins, is either too much diſtended wit, 
Flatulencies, or ſpaſmodically conſtricted, a violent Pain i; not 
only produc'd in the Region of the Loins, but alſo paſſes to the 
Præcordia, excites a Nauſea and Reaching, prevents the Dir. 
charge of Urine, renders the Patient coſtive, and racks the 
whole Abdomen with Pains as ſevere as thoſe generally ariſi 
from the Stone. But ſince this ſpaſmodic Pain is not conſtant and 
hx'd, but rather wandering, and of ſuch a Nature as to be 

reatly reliev'd by the Injection of emollient Clyſters, the (cif 

hyſician may, from theſe Circumſtances, eaſily diſtinguiſh it 
from the Pain ariſing from the Stone, which bears down more 
powerfully, does not waſte the Strength ſo much, and remits at 
Intervals, ſo that the Patient can frequently riſe, and walk 
about, which does not happen in the Colic. Beſides, if the 
Pain ariſes from the Stone, the 4 ing and Nauſea ate 
2 when the Stomach is empty than at other times; a Titi. 
ation, and pricking kind of Pain, are alſo felt in the Urethr, 
and Glans; the Urine is loaded with Sand, the Teſticle is re- 
trated, the Thigh ſeiz'd with a Stupor, and the Side itſelf con- 
Ws none of which Symptoms are obſery'd to attend the 

ic. 

ITis to be obſerv'd, that Stones of a very large Size, with 
conſiderable Branches riſing from them, may be lodg'd in the 
Subſtance of the Kidneys for ſome Years, without creating any 
great Pain or Uneaſineſs to the Patient; but, as ſoon as they 
are remov'd from their former Seat, and falling into thoſe nar- 
row, nervous, and muſcular Ducts, call'd the Ureters, ſeck a 
Paſſage thro them into the Bladder, the moſt terrible Symptoms 
forthwith appear : So that the Ureters themſelves may be th 
fix d and genuine Seat of Pairs ariſing from the Stone; but 
theſe Pains are more or leſs intenſe, according as the nervoug 
Coats of theſe Canals are more or leſs diſtended by the Bulk, o 
irritated by the Roughneſs, of the Stones which ſhall happen to 
be lodg'd in them. Theſe Pains are ſometimes ſo ſevere and in 
tenſe, that, beſides a Shivering and Refrigeration of the Ext 
mities, they alſo excite a Nauſea, a Vomiting, a ſpaſmodii 
Conſtriction of the Præcordia, a difficult Diſcharge of 
Urine, a Stricture of the Belly, an Uneaſineſs in Breathing, 
Stupor of the Leg, a Retraction of the Teſticle to the Os Puli 
Reſtleſneſs, incredible Loſs of Strength, a Syncope, and e Ame. 
epileptic Fits; at other times they bring on a Suppreſſion « 
Urine, which proves fatal to the Patient. I have ſometing 
obferv'd Patients complain, that they felt ſuch a Pain as if ation 
was continually inflicting a deep Wound all along the ny ha, 
near the Bladder ; and, in theſe Caſes, when the Patients ve 
laid open after their Death, the Ureters appear'd diſtended 
turgid like a Pudding, by the large Quantity of Urine whic 
had been deny'd * into the Bladder, on account of avtol 
lodged in the Ureter, near its Inſertion into that Organ. 

Tis confirm'd by Obſervation and Experience, that a Sto 
has ſometimes been lodg'd for a long time in the Ureter witho 
creating any great Pain, or intercepting the Paſſage of the Urine 
after which the Pain has ſeiz'd the Patient unexpectedly, al 
brought along with it Loathing of Food, Nauſea, Vomiti 
and Interception of Urine. This Phenomenon has, in all Þ 
bability, been owing to the Situation of the Stone belt 
chang'd by ſome Accident, ſo as, by its Roughneſs and Ineq 
lity, to prove more offenſive to the nervous Coat of the U 
ter. Nor is this Diſorder univerſally accompanied with t 
ſame Train of Symptoms; for, as Eraſmus ſays of the St 
with which he himſelf was afflicted, in his Epiſtle to Pe 
meyerus, It transforms itſelf into Shapes ſo unlike thoſe 
“ formerly bore, that one would really believe it to be ano 
«© Diſorder; one Set of Symptoms attends its Beginni" 
another appears in its Progreſs ; it ſometimes remains u 
« and ſometimes changes its Seat.“ 

Tis a Circumſtance worthy our Attention, that Stones 
more frequently lodg'd in the Left, than in the Right Kidn 
hence it happens, that Pains ariſing from the Stone in the 
neys are obſerv'd to happen more commonly in the Left 
in the Right Side, This is confirm'd by Carolus Piſo, in Ii 
de Morbis ex ſeroſa colluv. oriund. where he affirms, * 
«© among an hundred labouring under the Stone of the 
60 ache: eighty and more have the fatal Cauſe of their 
c order lodg'd in their Left Kidney.” Nor is the Real 
this Phenomenon ſo much a Myſtery as at firſt it ma) # 
for in the Veſſels of the Right Kidney, which is cove'' 
that large Organ the Liver, and cheriſh'd with a more 
derable Warmth than the Left, the Circulation of the l 
is quicker, and the Separation of the urinous 2 
8 perform d. Hence a Stagnation of the * 

rine cannot ſo readily happen in this as in the Left N 
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7 which, being encompaſſed by the Flexure of the Colon, is more 
in compreſſed in conſequence of a frequent Stagnation of Flatu- 
y, kncies. Hence it happens, that the intercepted Courſe of the 
ber Blood thro” the compreſſed Veſſels renders the Percolation of 
ow the Urine thro* the ſmall Tubes more difficult, brings on a 
ſpeedy Stagnation in them, and conſequently lays a Founda- 
Lin tion for the Separation and Concretion of a tartareous or cal- 
on, careous Matter. 
vith 'Tis wy remarkable, and equally confirm'd by Experi- 
not ence, that a Stone which has long remain'd in the Parenchyma 
) the of the Kidneys, or in the Pelvis, may be remov'd from its 
Dis former Seat, and thruſt into the Origin of the Ureter, by va- 
the nous Cauſes ; the principal of which are, violent Perturba- 
iſing tions of Mind in conſequence of indulging the Sallies of Paſ- 
tand fon ; vehement and ſudden Commotions of the Body, by 
0 be Geſtation or Riding; and particularly the penetrating Cold of 
Kkilful Northerly Winds admitted to the Loins ; as alſo a too liberal 
uſh it Uſe of —— ſuch as Preparations of Turpentine and 
more Juniper, nerally, tho? abſurdly, preſcrib'd by ſome Phyſi- 
nits at cians, as Þrefarvatives againſt the Stone. I have alſo often 


gbſerv'd, that flatulent Colics, and the Spaſms with which the 

ndriac, the Hyſteric, and ſuch as are ſubject to the 
Hzmorrhoids, are commonly afflicted, do by protruding the cal- 
culous Concretions lodg'd in the ſmall Papillz of the Kid- 
neys, frequently lay a Foundation for intenſe and violent Gra- 
yel Pains. 

As for the remote, or, as they are called, the natural Cauſes, 
which contribute to the Generation of Stones in the Kidneys, 
and the Production of the ſubſequent Pains ariſing from them, 
he principal and moſt conſiderable is what we call a ſanguine 
Conſtitution ; for Bodies of a ſoft and ſpongy Texture, eſ- 

ally thoſe of the Female Sex, whoſe Veins are filled with 
— who live delicately, and drink Wine, who indulge 
themſelves in Idleneſs, and lead a ſedentary Life, and who 
vantonly uſe Cheeſe, Milk, and Sweet-cakes, are, eſpecially 
iter the fiftieth Year of their Age, when the Monthly Eva- 
cuations ceaſe, ſubject to Pains ariſing from the Stone, with 
which for the moſt part they are not afflicted fo long as the 


: nervoulll Monthly Diſcharges are x and regularly carried on. Among 
Bulk, o Men, who in their Youth have been ſubject to Hæmor- 
happen ta rages of the Noſe, and frequent Head-achs, as alſo they who, 
re and in ¶ ming been accuſtom'd to hæmorrhoidal Diſcharges, have them 


he Exteſth etder entirely ſtopt or diminiſh'd, are in a more advanc'd 


ſpaſmodiſ Ave moſt ſubject to be afflicted with arthritic and nephritic 
ge of Pans, Experience convinces us, that old Age is of all others 
eathing, Wnoſt ſubjet to the Stone, both in the Kidneys, and in the 
Os Pu luder; becauſe then the Humours are more inſpiſſated, the 
, and ese Aiments become aceſcent in the Stomach, the Belly is leſs 
preſſion een, and Eaſe, which at that Period of Life is generally more 


ſome und 
in as if ol 
the Spine 
tients ve 


ndulg'd than in Youth, contributes not a little to the Gene- 
ation of Stones. This Circumſtance Eraſmus in all Probabi- 
iy had in View, when he paſſes the following Jeſt upon his 
Misfortune. It may, ſays he, appear wonderful that 


ſtended a Women ſhould become barren by Age, which has render'd 
tine WI me more fruitful; for from Day to Day I bring forth more 
nt of a9tol frequently.” 

gan. lt alſo happens, that ſcarce any Diſorder whatever is ſo fre- 
that a t0 tly obſerv'd to be convey'd from Parents to their Children, 
eter wit the Stone and the Gout, another Diſorder of a near Affi- 
f the Uring ty to it in conſequence of a peculiar Diſpoſition of the Fluids: 
eQtedly, M Solids ; for boch theſe Calamities not only afflict thoſe Men 


bo are full of Blood, and are ſaid to be of ſanguine Habits, 


5, | It they alſo both draw their Origin from a natural Weak- 
8 and want of Tone, in the Solids; with this Difference, 
and Inequ at in the nephritic Patient the Kidneys are the Seat of the 
of the Uieaknefs ; and in the arthritic, the Ligaments of the Joints. 
ied with e alſo frequently obſerve, that rheumatic and arthritic Diſ- 
of the Nt ler are eaſily transform'd, and converted into thoſe of the 
tle to Pe uitic Kind; which in their turn are, by a Tranſlation, as 
nlike dily chang'd into the former; ſo that when a Perſon natu- 


Wy ſubje& to the Gout has been long free from that Diſor- 
ff, he very readily becomes afflicted with the Stone in the 

„and vice verſa. It alſo frequently happens, that 
n theſe Calamities in Conjunction rack the miſerable Pa- 


that Stone Wat at one and the ſame time. | 
Right Kid As for the Generation of Stones in the Kidneys, we may 
ne in the > unt for it in this manner: When, in conſequence of too 
the Left r an Impulſe of Blood, which with Difficulty returns b 
Piſo, in 4 Veins, the Blood - veſſels of the Kidneys are too muc 
firms, ended and ſtuff d; hence it happens, that the minute 
e of the erte, where they become ſmall Papillæ, and ſlender uri- 
e of ther "87 Ducts, are burſt and forc'd open ; thus, by a Stagnation 


the extravaſated bloody Serum, ſmall Abſceſſes and Ulcers 
it firſt form'd, and afterwards gradually enlarg'd; When 


Is cover d uinous Serum, which is impregnated with many tartarous 
a more . flimy Parts, ſtops in theſe Abſceſſes and Ulcers, the more 
of the bey and acuminated Particles are ſeparated from the reſt, 

s Serum WW form themſelves into Concretions, which at firſt have the 

the Blood Trance of a thick. and coarſe ſabulous Matter; afterwards 
Left Lu of a cloſer and more compact Texture are generated, 


Var, N 


W 


which by the Aſſiſtancè of a plentiful Secretion of Urine are. 
eaſily waſh'd away; and often not totally diſcharg'd without 
Pain. Where-ever, then, ſuch a groſs and heavy Sand ſubſide: 
in the Urine, it is an infallible Sign of Stones being lodg'd in 
the Kidneys. But when theſe calculous Concretions form'd 
in the ulcerated Subſtance of the Kidneys become gradually 
larger and harder, and are either by the "Hay which is im- 
pregnated with tartarous Parts, or by ſome other Cauſe, con- 
vey'd into the Pelvis, or the Beginnings of the Ureters, more 
terrible Pains are excited, and a formidable Train of Sym- 
ptoms appear ; becauſe the calculous Concretions muſt make 
their Way thro? theſe narrow Ducts, of exquiſite Senſation, 
to the urinary Bladder, into which when they have fallen, 
the Symptoms are entirely remov'd, and Strength is reſtor'd, 
to the no ſmall Joy of the Patient 

That Stones may alſo be generated in the Parenchyma of 
the Kidneys, by the Stagnation of an ichorous, bloody, or 
purulent Humour, is, among other Circumſtances, plain from 
theſe, that in nephritic Patients, as was long ago obſery'd by 


Celſus, ſomething of a bloody or purulent Appearance is. diſ- 


charg'd with the Urine ; that Patients afflicted with the Stone 
frequently diſcharge a bloody Urine ; and that their Kidneys 
have, after their 3 been found to be large, flaccid, and 
exulcerated. This is alſo obvious from a Conſideration of the 
Cure, which is moſt happily brought about by abſtergent, 
vulnerary, conſolidating, and gently aſtringent Remedies. 
Nor do I deny, that without the Subſtance of the Kidneys be- 
ing previouſly injur'd, a tartarous Matter, or Concretions of 
Sand of a very ſurpriſing Bulk, may be gradually form'd in 
the Pelvis, and larger Ducts of the Kidneys, in conſequence 
of a Stagnation of the Urine, But in proportion, as this 
Matter, whether ichorous, or tartarous, differs with regard 
to Colour, Craſis, and Conſiſtence, and according as the 
Accretion is greater or leſs, ſo various Kinds of Stones are ge- 
nerated and form'd; for ſome conſiſt of a Subſtance ſo hard, 
that they appear almoſt to be of the Nature of a Stone ; others 
are friable, and leſs firmly compacted ; ſome are of a pale, 
and others of a cineritious Colour, whilſt others are red, or of 
the Colour of Sandarach; ſome are larger, and others ſmal- 
ler; ſome are more angular and rough, whilſt others are 
much leſs ſo. ; 

That all nephritic Diſorders, ſuch as Infarctions of the Kid- 
neys, Inflammations, Exulcerations, and Pains ariſing from 
the Stone, are more difficultly cur'd in old, than in - young 


People, is a Truth not only confirm'd by Experience, but 


eſtabliſh'd by the Authority of Hippocrates, in the ſixth Apho- 
riſm of his ſixth Section; for as Wounds and Exulcerations 
of the internal Parts are in an advanc'd Age difficultly cur'd, 
by reaſon of an increaſed Intemperies of the Humours, and 
an abundance of the Excrements ; ſo the Wounds and Exul- 
cerations of the Bladder are in that Period of Life cur'd with 
the greateſt Difficulty, by reaſon of the exceflive Acrimony 
of the Urine. ' 

When violent nephritic Pains do not remit for ſeveral Days 
and Nights, but inceſſantly rack the Patient, and reſiſt the 
moſt approv'd Remedies ; and when at the fame time a to- 
tal Suppreſſion of Urine comes on, accompanied with Cold- 
neſs of the Extremities, and a kind of Convulſion of the 
Tendons; theſe Symptoms pronounce the Death of the Patient 
to be near. But Pains ariſing from the Stone preſage the moſt 
particular and imminent Danger to thoſe, who, thro* a long 
continued Courſe of Grief and Sorrow, have had their Strength 
previouſly impair'd ; fince, immediately upon their being ſeiz d, 
a greater Loſs of Strength, and a Gangrene of the internal 
Parts, enſue, Nor is it a good Symptom, when a Stone lodges 
long in one of the Ureters ; for by this means the Appetite is 
loſt, and the Digeſtion deſtroy'd, whilſt the Nauſea, the ftrong 
Efforts to vomit, and the Uneaſineſs remaining for a conſider- 
able time, a ſlow hectic Fever comes on, waſtes the Strength, 
conſumes the Fleſh, and puts a ſpeedy End to the Patient's 
Life. | | 

After the Death of ſome Patients, Stones of a ſurpriſing 
Bulk, conſiderably compact, and furniſh'd with large Branches, 
have been found in their Kidneys, which appear'd to be total- 
ly exulcerated, and cover'd with a hard Membrane, tho* they 
were never known to complain of any Pain during their Lives; 
and theſe Patients are cut off by a Diforder which we call 
Tabes Renalis. Some are, ſoon after their being ſeiz'd with 
nephritic Pains, cut off by an acute Diſtemper, whilſt an In- 
flammation of the Stomach or Inteſtines at laſt ſucceeds the 
racking Pains they have endur'd. Othets, by reaſon of a to- 
tal Suppreſſion of Urine, fall into a Dropfy of the Breaſt, a 
Lethargy, or Convulſions. F. Hoffman. 


The Curt, as propoſed by ARET &USs. 


To prevent the Generation of Stones in a Conſtitution na- 
turally diſpoſed to breed them, is a Thing impoſſible ; for it is 
more eaſy to prevent the Conception of Children in the Womb, 
than breeding of Stones in the Kidneys ; our only Way there- 
fore is to endeavour to expel them. For this Reaſon I ſhall 
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give Directions in Caſes of Difficulty, where the Stone perti- 


naciouſly adheres to the afflicted Part, which is a Circ ce 
a with a violent Pain, and ſometimes the Patient ſinks 
under a Complication of Gripes, Colic, and a Suppreflion of 
Urine ; for the Kidneys and Colon are contiguous. In a Fit 
of the Stone, therefore, attended with Gripes, and a Suppreſ- 
fion of Urine, open the Vein of the Ancle, on the ſame Side 
with the affected Kidney; for an Effuſion of Blood from the 
Kidneys relaxes that Conſtriction, which is the Effect of the 
Stone; and an Inflammation having ſeiz'd all. the Parts, it is 
moſt readily reſolv'd by an Exinanition of the Veſſel. Em- 
brocations alſo of the Loins near the Seat of the Kidneys are 
to be uſed with old or new Oil, in which Rue has been infuſed, 
or Diuretics, ſuch as the Tops of Dill, Roſemary, or Sampſu- 
chus ; with theſe let the affected Parts be embrocated, as with 


Water; for ſimple Unctions are of little Service. Beſides theſe, 


foment the Parts with Oil of Chamomile in Ox-bladders, and 
let Cataplaſms be made of the ſame Materials, mix'd with Meal. 
Sometimes Cupping without Scarification relieves in a Fit of 
the Stone; but the beſt Way under an Inflammation is to ſca- 
rify. If none of theſe move the Stones, let the Patient bathe 
in Oil, which is inſtead of all Remedies; for the Warmth 
thereof relaxes, and in ſome meaſure lubricates the Parts, and 
its Acrimony ftimulates to Excretion. Theſe then are the 
topical Medicines which promote the Expulſion of the Stones. 
Simple Medicines are Potions of the Roots of Valerian, Spig- 
nel, and Afarabacca ; or of the Herbs Prionites, Parſley, or 
Sium ; compound Medicines are, Ointments compoſed of 


Spikenard, Caffia, Myrrh, Cinnamon. Aretæus weg! begœr. 
xv. Ta). Lib. 2. Cap. 3. : 


From ALEXANDER TRALLIANUS. 


The Cure of the Stone in the Kidneys, at the time of the 
Fit, muſt be attempted by ſuch Medicines as are of relaxing 
and lenitive Qualities, and are, beſides, endu'd with the Virtue 
of diſſolving and expelling the Stone. The beſt Remedy for 
theſe Purpoſes is Bathing ; becauſe it not only mitigates, but 
has Virtue ſufficient to cure the Diſtemper. It frequently in- 
deed mitigates the Pain of the Colic, without curing it ; but, 
under a Fit of the Stone, it not only mitigates the Pain, but 
wholly relieves the Patient. For the more effectually anfwer- 
ing this End, let the Parts be anointed with Oil of Chamomile 
while in the Bath, and let the Patient fit for a good while to- 

er in the Solium, or Bathing-chair, in plenty of hot 
Water ; and not only uſe the Bath once every Day, but two 
or three times. In the Summer Seaſon let him often uſe the cold 
Bath; after which, being well wrapt in Linen, let him drink 
the Decoction of Carduus, with Smallage, or a little Aniſe. 
If the Pain continues, and the Expulſion of the Stone does 
not ſucceed, let him drink the Decoction of Cinquefoil, with 
his Cloaths ſtill wrapt about him. This is a very grateful as 
well as effectual Medicine, and ought to be taken out of the 
Bath, either alone, or with Oxymel. If the Root of Cin- 
quefoil be wanting, a Decoction of Eryngo, or Eryſimum, 
and Prionites, being drank, is very effectual for the ſame Pur- 
Outwardly may be apply'd Bags of frumentaceous 

with Decoctions of Chamomile, Marſbmallows, Me- 

lilot, and Oil - of Chamomile, often changing them. If 
frumentaceous Meals be wanting, Ley may uſe Woollen 
Rags, moiſten'd with ſweet Oil, or Oil of Chamomile, often 
warming and changing them. Clyiters alſo are to be admini- 
fired, but ſuch as are not very acrimonious, but have a good 
Quantity of Oil in them, are endu'd with a laxative and 
diffolvent Virtue. Such are Decoctions of Marſhmallows, 
Fenugreek, dry'd Figs, Chamomile, and Oil of Chamomile ; 
and in Conftitutions where Heat much abounds, Cremor of 
Ptiſan, mix d with Oil of Roſes, Chamomile, and Volks of Eggs. 
Theſe Medicines being of a lenitive Quality, by reſtoring the 
Parts to a good Temperature, leſſen the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe, 
and prevent thoſe who have always the Stone in the Kidneys 
from having a Fit. If the Diſeaſe be ſtill obſtinate, we muſt 
have recourſe to more powerful Medicines; ſuch is Goat's 


Blood, which muſt be thus prepar d: 


When Grapes begin to be ripe, take a new earthen Pot, and 
2 ity ol hot Ks 3p ales. 3p take * the 
earthy ity of it; e a He- goat, in the Vigour 
of his Age, which is about the fourth Year, and fed for 
ſome time with Fennel-leaves, Amomum, and ſuch-like 
fweet-ſcented Herbs; cut his Throat, and receive the 
middle Part of the Blood, rejecting what comes out firſt 
and laſt, in the Pot. After it is coagulated, mince it 
ſmall in the Pot, and expoſe it to the Air, under the Co- 
vert of a fine Sieve, or a thin Linen Cloth, that the Sun 
and Moon may ſhine upon it, and that jt r 
taking care that it receives no Moiſture. hen it is 
dry, reduce it to Powder, of which give a Spoonful at a 
time in Cretan Wine. | ” | | 


This is a moſt powerful and efficacious Remedy, as J k 
by long Experience. I have given it with burnt Troglod ty 
Myrrh in the ſevereſt Pains, and by that means brought a.” 
a large Stone piece- meal by Urine. This Medicine, beſd. 
diſſolving the Stone, mitigates the Pain, and prevents the Ge. 
neration of Stones for the future; for which Reaſon it is called 
The Hand of God. | ; 

Anodynes are to be uſed only in the time of the Fit, and 
under extreme Pain, but avoided at' other times, for fo of 
creating a Diſtemperature in the Kidneys. But if there be an 
Danger of the Patient's ſinking under the continual Pain — 
want of Sleep, we muſt have recourſe to ſuch Remedie, 1 
have not only the Virtue of mitigating Pain, but of procur 
Sleep. 8 

As to Bleeding, if the Patient be full of Blood, or the Hit 
be attended with an Inflammation, you ought to begin with 
breathing a Vein; by means of which, the Parts being te 
laxed, and the Paſſages open'd, the Remedies to be adminiſter; 
will have the more room to exerciſe their Virtue, 


| 
: Amidit a Plenty of Medicines for this Diſeaſe, ſome indeed | 
diminiſh the Stone, but at the ſame time promote the Genera- I 
tion of other Stones, by increaſing their efficient Cauſe, which i 
is the igneous Heat and Diſtemperature of the Kidneys. Io 8 
prevent this Effect, avoid ſuch Medicines as are very hot and 
acrimonious ; or, if you are neceſſitated to uſe them once or 4 
twice, deſiſt from them after you have obtain'd your Purpoſe n 
and do not uſe them, as is too commonly done, for the fake P 
of Preſervation. But all our Intentions muſt be directed to pe 
the procuring of a good "Temperature, for which End we A 
muſt make uſe of ſuch Medicines as are attenuating with- de 
out any conſiderable Degree of Heat. Such are Oxyme|, T 
Maiden-hair, a Decoction of Marſh-aſparagus, and Couch- on 
graſs, the Roots of Smallage and Eryngo, and the Herb Cinque- di 
foil, the Root and Leaves of Plantain, but eſpecially it mi 
Seed, the Broth of Chiches, and Seeds of Peony and Almonds, | 
But theſe are not to be uſed continually, but only when you tio 
are apprehenſive of a Collection of groſs Matter in the Kid- or 
neys. You would do well, always, Fefore you eat, to drink Ta 
warm Water; for nothing fo well cleanſes the Reins from Re and 
crements, or brings them to a juſt Temperature, fo as to be acu 
indiſpoſed for generating the Stone ; for in Length of Time of | 
their fiery Heat is extinguiſh'd by the Tepidneſs of the Water. all 
They are in the Right therefore, who in the middle of their par; 
Meals drink Water, or Wine cool'd, or prepar'd with the eyes 
Juice of Roſes or Violets. All ſeaſon'd Meats, of what Kind Gra 
ſoever, Pickles, and every thing that has Pepper in it, are to and 
be avoided. And not only acrimonious Food, but ſuch 2 B 
yield a groſs Juice, are to be prohibited, ſuch as falted Meats, intol 
prepar d Swines Udders, fine white Bread, hard Eggs, Cake, ing 
and all other things prepar'd with Milk, as well as Milk it calle: 
ſelf, and Cheeſe, together with very black and auftere Wins. prod 
The Patient alſo muſt never lie upon a Feather-bed, for thele 
heat the Kidneys to a great Degree; he ought alſo not to ftand 
much, but to keep himſelf fitting, or in Motion. He muf 
avoid eating late, and Meats of hard Digeſtion, ſuch as Sa 
ſages, all Fiſh of the cetaceous Kinds, as the Tunny, Mack 
rel, Pollard; and all teſtaceous Fiſh, except the Scallop and 
Sea-urchin, which laſt be would do well frequently to eat; for 
beſides inducing a good Temperament, it has a Faculty of 
provoking Urine. Lobſters and Whelks may ſometimes; tho 
ſeldom, be eaten; but Oyſters are wholly forbidden, as wel 
as all fat Beaſts and Birds, and the continued Uſe of ſuch 
live in Marſhes: But the Wings of Geeſe, and ſmall Bid 
which are not fat, as green Sparrows, and ſuch as build 1 
Towers, and the like ; of Fruits, Cucumbers, eſpecial 
the inner and medullary Part, Melons, dry'd Figs, thick-rind 
ed Apples, and Pears in moderate Quantities, but not fol 
Continuance, are allow'd. Trallian, Lib. g. Cap. 4. 
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From HoFFMAN. 


The whole Secret in curing Nephritic Pains ſeems to con 
in bringing away the Stones eaſily, and with as little Troubles 
poſſible; and in preventing and hindering the freſb Format 
of that Sand or Matter which proves the immediate Cauſe e 
the Diſorder, and all its concomitant Symptoms; for the 
thod of Cure, under an actual Paroxyim, differs widely {rod 
the Meaſures to be taken when the Patient is in a State of pt 
fet Eaſe; in which Caſe, Preſervation or Prevention ought f 
be the Intention of the Phyſician. 2 

In the Paroxyſm itſelf, where the Symptoms are 11 3 
and the whole CEconomy of the vital Functions diſordet d 
the exquiſite and intolerable Pain, the firſt Step to be taken: 
by proper Medicines, to allay the Vehemence of the Pain | 
by well-choſen Remedies, to ſooth, and, if potlible, P | 
the ſpaſmodic Strictures, which not only rack the adjacent 
but, in conſequence of that mutual Conſent which pre 
tween any one Part and all the others, the whole 
Syſtem. This is ſo much the more neceſſary, becauſe; 
ſach a violent Attack of Spaſms, which conftrict and bn 
the Urinary Pucts, the Progrels of the. Stone thro' the 1 
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into the Bladder is, with the greateſt Diffculty, promoted. 
Among the moſt celebrated Medicines for anſwering this In- 
tention, I muſt, above all others, recommend my own ano- 
dyne Mineral Liquor, on account of its Efficacy and Safeneſs ; 


for, when exhibited in ſmall, but frequent Doſes, by allaying 
the Spaſms of the Prime Vie, it wonderfully removes the un- 


eaſy Senſation there felt, the Nauſea, and the Vomiting. If a 
ſufficient Quantity of this Medicine cannot be had, the moſt 
roper Succedaneum to it is Spirit of Nitre, carefully prepared 
prope / . y Prepared, 
in the manner directed by me in Ob/ervat. Phyſico-chym. See 
NITRUM. For this Spirit, being now diveſted of its acid Qua- 
lity, by its mild and ſulphureous Exhalations diſpels Flatulen- 
cies, and relaxes ſpaſmodic Strictures. The Spirit is, for this 
Intention, moſt properly exhibited with ſedative Waters ; ſuch 
2s that of black Cherries, and thoſe of the Flowers of Egyptian 
Thorn, Elder, red Poppies, Lime-tree, Primroſe, Lily of the 
Valley, Meadow-ſweet, and eſpecially the Waters of Chamo- 
mile-Howers, and the Tops of Yarrow, with the Addition of a 
little of the Syrup of red or white Poppies. It may alſo be 
exhibited in Fleſh-broth, with a few Spoonfuls of pure and 
new Oil of Almonds, obtain'd without Fire. This — 12 
is alſo anſwered by Emulſions of ſweet Almonds, the Four cold 
Seeds, and thoſe of Poppy, Gromwel, and Carrot-feeds, pre- 

ed with the above-mention'd Waters, and edulcorated with 
2 ſufficient Quantity of the Syrupus Albus. But when theſe 
mild and gentle Medicines are not ſufficient for mitigating the 
Pain, we muſt have recourſe to thoſe which are ſomewhat more 
powerful, ſuch as Opiates, corrected, and render'd ſafe, by the 
Addition of other Subſtances ; of this Kind are the Pilulæ Wil- 
deganſii, the Pilulæ Starkii, Sydenham's Liquid Laudanum, the 
Theriaca Cceleſtis, and the Irochiſci de Alkekengi; all which, 
on account of their Efficacy, and the Tendency of their Ingre- 
dients to ſooth and allay Pain, deſerve the higheſt Enco- 
miums. 

Beſides theſe Remedies already mention'd, nitrous Prepara- 
tions, and among theſe Nitre alone, purified and cryſtallized, 
or an artificial Compoſition of the Spirit of Nitre, and Salt of 
Tartar, or antimoniated Nitre, are ſuperior, both in Efficacy 
and Safeneſs, to all other Remedies in allaying intenſe and 
acute Pains, accompanied with violent and raging Commotions 
of the Blood and Humours; and muſt, of conſequence, be of 
all others the moſt proper in Nephritic Diſorders. Theſe Pre- 
parations are moſt commodiouſly mix'd with Powder of Crabs- 

, with Cinnabar, or the Pulvis Marchionis, and a few 
Grains of the Trochiſci Alkekengi, or the Pilulg Wildeganſi, 
and ſo drank off in an Emulſion, or in ſweet Whey. 

But when the Pains and Spaſms become ſo violent as to be 
intolerable, internal Medicines alone are not ſufficient for ſooth- 
ing and allaying them ; but external Applications muſt alſo be 
called in to the Relief of the Patient ; and, among theſe, none 
produce more happy and ſalutary Effects than Clyſters prepared 
of emollient Flowers, eſpecially thoſe of the Garden Mallows, 
Elder, red Poppies, Yarrow, common Chamomile, and Mul- 
kn, boiled with Whey; adding ſome of the Syrupus Dialtbææ 
of Fernelius, Nitre, and Epſom Salt. When the inferior Part 
of the Rectum and Colon is fo violently conſtricted, that the 
Flatulencies cannot be tranſmitted, but, riſing to the ſuperior 
Parts, increaſe the Uneaſineſs they already labour under, I have, 
in this Caſe, often obſerved very fingular Relief afforded by 
Uyſters of Oil, and pinguious Subſtances. The Belly being 
thus rendered ſoluble, and a Paſſage open'd for the Flatulen- 
cies, the Reachings to vomit, and the uneaſy Senſation of the 
Pracordia, forthwith diſappear. 

In mitigating Pains of this Kind, as the Method of Hippo- 
rates is the moſt antient, ſo I think it the beſt and moſt effica- 
clous of any; for, ſays he, in his fifth Book de intern. Aection. 
* when a Pain has ſeiz'd the Kidneys, waſh in a large Quan- 
* tity of hot Water ; and apply tepid Fomentations, eſpecial- 
* ly to the Part affected.“ The ſame Remedy is recom- 
mended by Trallian: And it muſt be owned, that no Remedies 
whatever are equal to Baths, and Semicupiums of pure Water, 
ſpecially Rain- watef moderately warm, in removing the moſt 
nolent Pains of this Kind; and the Effect may be the more 
certainly depended upon, the oftener they are repeated. In 
Caſes of this Nature I have alſo often ſeen ſingular Relief af- 
fried, by applying to the Part affected, Liniments of human 

at, or that of a wild Cat, a Dog, or Beaver, made up with 
Unguentum Dialthzz ; or a Bladder fill'd with a Decoction of 
the above-mention'd emollient F lowers, prepared with Milk. 
Meare? in conſequence of a due and careful Uſe of theſe 

edicines, a remarkable Remiſſion and Alleviation of the 
* enſues; when the Pulſe becomes more calm and gen- 
* when a moiſt and equable Heat is felt over all the Surface 
Am Body; and when the Flatulencies are ſucceſsfully diſ- 
| ae the Anus; then the Protruſion of the Stone is to be 
"9p ted, with proper Remedies, and due Caution. I have 
ſeen this Intenti on f 2 6 edies. d 
peedily anſwer'd by various Remedies, and, 
weng theſe, none affor s a more remarkable and inſtantane- 
pe e than liberal Draughts of an · Infuſion prepared of 
aul s- betony and Parſley, or of the Seeds of wild Carrot, Ce- 
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lery, and Fennel, Winter Cherries, Liquorice-root, and Yar- 
row-tops ; eſpecially if a Glaſs of Liquor ſomewhat ſpirituous, 
ſuch as Malmſey Wine, or Geneva, is drank immediately after 
the Exhibition of the Infuſion. I have alſo obſerved, that in 
Conjunction with the Motion of the Body, a large Draught of 
Foreſtus's Antinephritic Infuſion has proved of ſingular Efficacy 
in bringing Stones from the narrow Ducts in which they were 
lodged. But there is, in ſome Caſes, a Neceſſity for more 
powerful Propellers, the ſafeſt and moſt efficacious of which 
are, Mother of Pearl, or the Shells of Eg 
hibited with Lemon-juice, in ſome proper Vehicle, 


The PRESERVATIVE METHOD. 


As, in the Beginning of this Diſeaſe, Preſervation is, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, an eaſy Taſk ; fo in its Progreſs, when, in 
conſequence of any conſiderable Fault or Exulceration of the 
Kidneys, a large Quantity of Stones is form'd, and the Pa- 
roxyſms return frequently, the Diſorder is attended with the 
greateſt Difficulty of Cure, and a Set of the moſt perplexing 
Circumſtances ; for ſince, as I have already obſerved, many 
'are afflicted with Nephritic Pains, either in conſequence of a 
preternaturally large Quantity of Blood, or from its being ren- 
der*d crude and thick, by the Uſe of a Variety of incongruous, 
viſcid, and acid Aliments ; hence nothing can be more proper 
for removing this terrible Calamity, than taking a ſufficient 
Quantity of Blood, uſing due Motion and Exerciſe, drinking 
diluting Liquors, eſpecially the medicinal Selteran Waters; as 
alſo freſh, but acidulated, Whey. 

In Caſes where Stones are continually diſcharged, there is a 
Neceſſity for having recourſe to Medicines of a vulnerary, gen- 
tly conſolidating, and aſtringent Quality; for which Reaſon it 
has long ago been obſerved by many, and confirmed by the 
Practice of the common People, that, by a long Uſe of De- 
coctions, or Infuſions of vulnerary Herbs, prepared with Wa- 
ter or Ale, and mix'd with ſweet Butter or Honey, many have 
been entirely freed from this Diſorder. The principal Herbs 
proper for this Purpoſe are Horſetail, Golden-rod, Ground- 
ivy, Strawberries, white Horehound, Paul's-betony, Pelli- 
tory of the Wall, Yarrow with its Tops, Mallows, Bark 
of Egyptian Thorn-root, Club-moſs, torrefied Juniper-berries, 

Strawberries dried, the Stones and Fruit of roaſted Hips ; of 
which Powders an EleQtuary may be prepared, with white 
Pruſſian Honey, which, by its conſolidating and balſamic Qua- 
lity, is very proper againſt Diſorders of the Kidneys; and 
half a Spoonful of it, taken in the Morning, drinking T ea after 
it, has been obſerved to afford very ſingular Relief to thoſe 
who, for many Years, have laboured under theſe Diſorders. 

There is alſo another Method of preſerving from the Stone 
by alcaline Medicines, which ſubdue and deſtroy that acid and 
glutinous Matter, which is the principal Foundation and 
Ground-work of the calculous Concretions : Hence it is, that 
Crabs-eyes, Mother of Pearl, Shells of Eggs, Shells of Fiſhes, 
and Snails, either ſimply prepared, or calcined ; as alſo Thun- 
der-bolts, Jews-ſtone, and the celebrated Powder of Yolkham- 
mer, which is thought to conſiſt of calcined precious Stones; 

or ſimple Oil of Tartar per Deliguium, or of Potaſh, or fixed 
Nitre, Tinctures of Tartar, and the acrid Tincture of Anti- 
mony, frequently uſed, prevent the Generation of Stones, and 
— 2 free the Patient from the violent Pains produced 

them. | 
” There are ſtill more Remedies, whoſe Efficacy is obſerved to 

be equally beneficial to Nephritic Patients; and theſe are ſuch 
as, conſiſting of oleous, pinguious, mild, and ſomewhat ano- 
dyne Particles, prevent that Union of the faline Spiculæ, which. 
is neceflary to the Formation of a ſolid Concretion ; for it is 
known, from Chymical Experiments, how ſmall a Quantity of 
any pinguious Subſtance n To this Claſs 
we may alſo juſtly refer thoſe Seeds and Fruits which abound 
with a mild and ſweet Oil; ſuch as the Four greater cold Seeds, 
thoſe of Gromwel, Saxifrage, white Poppy, and Ladies-thiſtle, 
ſweet and bitter Almonds, Stones of Cherries and Peaches, 
which, either when reduced to a Powder with Sugar, or made 
up in the Form of an Emulſion, and frequently uſed, prove of 
ſingular Service to thoſe who are frequently afflicted with this 
Diſorder. We may alfo reckon, among the beſt Remedies for 
Diſtempers of the Kidneys, Liquorice-root, the Powder or In- 
fuſion of which is of fngular Efficacy, in obtunding and cor- 
recting the acrid Particles of the Salts, and waſhing off mucous 
Subſtances. Among other valuable Medicines of this Claſs we 


may alſo juſtly reckon Yarrow, with its Tops; an Infuſion or 


Decoction of which is, in Diſorders of this Kind, of the moſt 
ſingular and ſurpriſing Efficacy, if uſed daily for a conſiderable 
time. By the Uſe of this ſingle Herb, I have obſerved ſome 
Patients entirely freed from Nephritic Pains, to which they had 
been long ſubject ; for it is proper in Caſes of this Nature, upon 
ſeveral Accounts, ſince, beſides its conſolidating and mitigating 
Quality, it abounds with a truly anodyne Oil, which, both in 
Colour and Virtues, reſembles that of omile ; and is high- 
ly efficacious in allaying Pains, and relieving Spaſms, 


But, 


calcined, and e, 


lucky Moment. in which Nature begi 


ptoms; yet the prudent 


highly aſſiſtant to Nature in protrud 
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But, as in all Chronical Diſorders, ſo more elpecially in 
preventing Nephritic Indiſpoſitions, we are to take particular 
Care, that the Stomach and Digeſtion, as alſo the Diſcharge of 
the Fœces, be kept in a due and natural State. Aetius, in his 
ſixteenth Chapter, has a memorable Paſſage to this Purpoſe. 
% A moderate Quantity of Food, of an eaſy Digeſtion, pre- 
<« ſerves againſt the Stone; for Crudities not only exaſperate 
© the Diſorder, but even lay a Foundation for it where it was 
© not before: Let ſuch as are ſubject to the Stone, therefore, 
tc abſtain from eating to Exceſs, and from Supper altogether ; 
cc Jet them vomit frequently, and daily drink Liquors im- 
ic pregnated with Wormwood. Let them alſo be purged at cer- 
©« tain times; and live upon Food which can neither create Sur- 
c feits, nor generate Crudities. Let them alſo uſe ſuch Sub- 
« ſtances as provoke Urine, daily eating well-boil'd Parſnips, 
« Fennel, Penyroyal, and Calamint ; and, among Sea Sub- 
<« ſtances, the Strombus, (a kind of Shell-fiſh ) the Lobſter, and 
<« the Crab. Let them alſo drink, for many Days, a Decoction 
© of Eryngo-roots, and alſo of Dittany. Ihe Water they 
<« drink ſhould be of the pureſt Kind, and trained : Their 
«© Wine ſhould be ſmall and white, ſo that it may provoke 
4 Urine. They ſhould uſe moderate Exerciſe, and Frictions 
c in a Bath, impregnated with calcin'd Nitre, calcin'd Dregs 
« of Wine, and Pumice-ſtone.” Trallian is alſo very full 
and circumſtantial, as to the Regimen of Nephritic Patients: 
See his Sentiments above. | 

The celebrated Secret of Zecchius, recorded in his Conſulta- 
tions, was undoubtedly borrow'd from Trallian, ſince it con- 
fiſts only of about a Pint of warm Water, drank before Dinner. 
And Carolus Piſe, many Years before the Days of Zecchius, 
recommended warm Water, affirming, that after the firſt Stone 
was diſcharged, none would ever after be form'd, it the Uſe of 


warm Water was perſiſted in. | 
CavuTtoNs and PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


But as in the Cure, as well as the Prevention, of this Diſor- 
der, the chief Buſineſs of the Phyſician conſiſts in adjulting his 
Medicines to different Conſtitutions, Ages, and Temperaments, 
and accommodating them to the particular FunCtions injured, 
and the ſeveral concurring Cauſes of the Diſorder, I ſhail ſub- 
join ſome Cautions' and Obſervations, which will be found to 
be not only uſeful, but neceſſary in Practice. Firſt of all, then, 
we are diligently and carefully to conſider, that the Medicines 
uſed in the Cure of this Diſorder are not equally fit and proper 
for all Conſtitutions ; nor do they always produce the fame 
Effect, or afford the ſame Relief, on account of the different 
and mutable State of the Fluids, and the iar Texture of 
the Solids depending upon that Difference, which is, by the 
Greeks, call'd 1dioſyncraſia. For this Reaſon Medicines 
ſhould ſometimes be varied; ſince, in Proceſs of Time, Nature 
becomes ſo habituated to one Medicine, that it often ceaſes to 
produce the ſame Effect it formerly did. 

It has often happen'd, that Nature herſelf, without the Con- 
currence of Medicines, has un y diſcharged the Stone. 
Something analogous to this happens in Child-birth, when, in 
ſome Caſes, Medicines are of no manner of Efficacy, till Na- 
ture herſelf come in to their Aſſiſtance: Hence it ſometimes 
happens, that Quacks, with their inſignificant Medicines, have 
acquired the Reputation of performing a Cure which was 
wrought by Nature herſelf. Ihe Phyſician ought therefore to 
advert to this, that Nature alone often puts a Period to theſe 
violent Spaſms, Pains, and Commotions ; which is not to be 
aſcribed to the Force of Imagination, fince it may be accounted 
for from real phyſical Cauſes ; for the great Art of Phyſic con- 
fiſts in making a due Eftimate, with regard to the preciſe: and 
ins to act, and exert her 
Force for the Relief of the Patient : Hence it is ſometimes ad- 


- viſeable, eſpecially when. Medicines have for ſome time been 


exhibited without Succeſs, to deſiſt from their Uſe, that Nature 
may be allow'd to take her own Meaſures, fince ſhe often 
ſpontaneouſly, and unexpectedly, produces more happy Effects 
than the Phyſician can poſſibly do, by diſturbing her Operations 
with his forcing and ſtimulating Preparations. 

'Tho? the more acrid and vehement Diuretics, and Provokers 
of Urine, ſuch as the Preparations of Turpentine, Juniper, 
Amber, Garlick, Onions, and Parſley, are neither uſeful in pre- 
ſerving from the Stone in plethoric Patients, nor of any Service 
in a Nephritic Paroxyſm, whether ſimple, or produced by 
Stones, but render the Diforder worſe, and heighten the Sym- 
and cautious Uſe of them is not alto- 
gether to be condemn'd and laid afide ; ſince in coarſe, robuſt, 


moiſt, and ſluggiſh Conſtitutions, eſpecially when exhibiced 
with a — — — they produce ha y Effects, not 


only by ſtrengthening the Tone of the renal Veſſels, but alſo 
by Gilarging tro” th Kidneys A large Quantity of impure 


 tartarous 


As ſeaſonable, moderate, and dry Geſtation, or Motion, is 
wr the Stones, and may be 


ts, eſpecially diluting 


y.uſed after well-choſen P 


oper | 
Lon, ſuch as hot and cold Medicinal Waters, and Whey, 


Preſervation and Cure, is the Selteran Spring; which, be 
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which, by their Weight, act ſo powerfully as to temoye 4. 
Stone from its fix d Seat; ſo it has been obſerved, — . 
ſonable Geſtation, or Riding, has proved prejudicial to _ 
ſince, by removing the Stone from the Place in which it — 
no Uneaſineſs to the Patient, and altering its Poſition, ſo th 
its rough and pointed Surface more ſtrongly irritated the ry 
cate nervous Coats, Spaſms ſo violent and terrible have been 
Cited as ſometimes to prove mortal. 8 

There perhaps is not a better or a more efficacious Me 
of preſerving from the Stone than ſeaſonable Veneſect 
eſpecially in Caſes where the Body is naturally diſpoſed to 5 
charge too large a Quantity of Blood. This Remedy is, in 
ſome Caſes, alſo highly proper in the Paroxyſm itſelf ; whe 
for Inſtance, a Plethora and quick Pulſe are attended with > 
intenſe Heat, and a preternatural Thirſt ; for ſuch is the Nature 
of intenſe Pain, that, in conſequence of the violent Spaſms it 
excites, the free Circulation of the Blood thro' the Veins i; 
retarded, and impetuouſly carried in large Quantities to impro- 
per Parts: Hence ariſe Epilepſies, Convulſions, Deliriums 
Apoplexies of the ſanguine Kind, Diſcharges of bloody Urine, 
inflammatory Fevers, and other Diſorders, of which we have 
too frequent Inſtances ; all which might be prevented by a due 
_ Veneſection. 

ains, ariſing from the Stone, ha in ſcorbut 
Conſtitutions, in ſuch as abound with 3 4 — 
tious Humours, or in thoſe who are ſubject to a chronical pur- 
ple Eruption, and when, under the very Nephritic Paroxyſm, 
a ſcorbutic Impurity exerts its Force, various and highly dan- 
gerous Symptoms appear, which require the higheſt Skill and 
Caution in the Phytician ; nor, in this Caſe, can any thing be 
ſo properly preſcribed as diluting and Pain- aſſwaging Liquors 
ſuch as Whey, either acidulated or ſweet. The Patient muſ 
alſo abſtain from every kind of Malt- liquor, and Wine of all 
Sorts ; but I have obſerved, that, in ſuch Caſes, Whey mode- 
rately warm, and gentle Diaphoretics, were of ſingular Ser- 
Vice. 

However inſtantaneous Relief Baths may afford, or however 
neceſſary they may appear, yet they are by no means to be 
uſed in plethoric, full, and fat Conſtitutions, where there is at 
the ſame time a Difficulty of Breathing. Before Baths can, in 
this Caſe, become proper, the Plethora is to be removed, the 
— render'd ſoluble, and the Violence of the Pain miti- 
gated. 

Nephritic Pains are often accompanied with a convulſive 
Colic, ariſing from the Hemorrhoids : The prudent Phyſician 
muſt be at the Pains to diſtinguiſh all theſe Circumſtances, and 
proceed cautiouſly, both in pronouncing the Fate of the Patient, 
and in the Cure of his Diſeaſe. But what demands our parti- 
cular Care and Attention, is the racking and intolerable Pain of 
the Inteſtines, which muſt be mitigated or removed by Vene 
ſection, the Application of Leeches, or by rendering the Bod 
ſoluble by means of proper Clyſters. It often happens, tht 
when the Stone is thruſt, by one continued and violent Impe 
tus, thro* the Ureters, an intolerable Pain, accompanied with 
Loſs of Strength, is excited in the whole Region of the Back 
and Abdomen; but the Pain immediately ceaſes when the Stone 
falls into the Bladder, 

When the Pain has continued for a long time, and the Px 
tient has loſt his Strength; when old People are afflicted with 
this Diſorder ; or when it is brought on by Grief, and a Weak- 
neſs of the Pulſe is obſerved, that Opiates are to be ſhun'd 
like ſo much Poiſon, and none more carefully than the Pilule 
de Cynogloſſo, is confirmed both by Reaſon and Experience. 
In theſe Caſes it is better, and\mgre adviſeable, to recruit and 
reinforce Nature by analeptic and moderately ſpirituous Wa- 
ters, ſuch as thoſe of Mine Boom, Lilies of the Valley, or 
of Cinnamon, without Wine; adding a Grain or two of Am. 
bergriſe, and of the Extract of Saffron ; Wine na} be 
uſed, in Moderation, for the ſame Purpoſe. Externally allo 
the weaken'd Tone of the Inteſtines muſt be reſtored, as much 
as is poſſible, by ſpirituous and balſamic Liniments. 

Among the hot and mineral Waters, none, by reaſon of tl 
calcarious Earth with which they abound, more powerfully le, 
ſolve and diſlodge the tartarous Matter which is the Cauſe 9 
this Diſorder, than the Caroline Springs; which, at the fan 
time, muſt be uſed very cautiouſly and circumſpectiy. Al 
the internal Uſe of theſe for a Month's time, 1 have ſeen 2997 
five hundred ſmall ſmooth Stones, as large as Vetches or Le 
tils, diſcharged ; But, after an Accident of this Nature, cou 
lidating and gently-balſamic Medigine are abſolutely u 
in order to unite and incarn the Cavities left in the Kidne * 
in conſequence of the ſmall Stones being diflodged Buy 
know, from numberleſs Inſtances, that the ſafeſt, bot) "Wl 1 


Ta 


the Purity of its Waters, contains an alcaline Salt, and is ſaf 
rior to all other Medicines in the Cure of Wounds, and Inps 
ſections of the Bladder. In Caſes alſo where the Humoum "W 
fraught with a ſcorbutic Impurity, and the Parts at mY | 
time are exulcerated, the Waters of the ſame Fountain, 


with Milk, and uſed for a ſufficient time, are very proper. 
Bos RHAA!H 


CAL 


BosgRHAAVE's Method of Cure of a STONE in the K1n- 
NE YS or URETERs. | 


In order 1 
cian's Views muſt be directed to diminiſh the Stone; to procure 


its n; or, at leaſt, to — it into a Part, where it 
my reſide, without giving exquiſite Pain, as into the Bladder. 


© This is pally done by a moiſt, mild, thin, and mode- 


drinking Liquors of an aqueous Nature, or 
Fluids of the like Kind ; and by the vital Powers. 
The Vegetables which Boerhaave recommends in this Caſe, 
and which he adviſes to be taken plentifully, boil'd in Broth, 
x2 theſe, and others poſſeſs'd of the fame ſaponaceous V irtues. 


Borrage, The Roots of Turneps, 
Chervil, — Skerrets, 
Gum Succory, Sow-thiſtle, 

Lettuce, Vipers-graſs, 

Parſley, 5 Dandelion, 

The Toots of Carrots, Yellow Goats-beard, 


Am Liquors, Whey, Milk, and Buttermilk, of Ani- 
mals 22 freſh Graſs only, are principally recommended. 

The Uſe of theſe is excellent, provided it be perſiſted in till 
1 Diarrhea is brought on, which muſt be continued for ſome 
time, though it ſhould reduce the Patient to a conſiderable De- 
gee of Weakneſs ; for this Method has frequently been known 
to cure inveterate Diſorders of this Kind. 

Brerhaave ſomewhere obſerves, that Oxen, Stall-fed, and 
kil'd in Winter, have uſually — found in their 
Livers, Gall- bladder, and biliary 3 and that in Cattle 
kill'd immediately after a Summer's Graſs, theſe Concretions 
ue ſeldom or never found. And hence he draws an Argument 
for the Efficacy of the young ſaponaceous Vegetables. 

Experience, the Touchſtone of Medicinal Applications, does 
not want the Confirmation of Reaſon. But it is entertaining, 
at leaſt, to examine into the Reaſon of Appearances, when at- 
tended with any Degree of Abſtruſeneſs. It may not, there- 
fore, be amiſs to examine, why the ſaponaceous Spring V ege- 
tables diſſolve ſtony Concretions in the Body. I have in many 
Places remark d, that ſome Menſtruum is — to diſſolve 
a Portion of the Earth, in order to render it enough to 
enter the Pores of the Roots of V les. It is not our pre- 
ſent Buſineſs to conſider what this Menſtruum may be, having 
aready diſcuſs d this Subject under the Articles ACE TUM, and 
BoTANY. But whatever it be, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe a 
Fortion of it to reſide in the Juices of the Spring ſaponaceous 
Vegetables, not ſo much alter'd in its Circulation through 
them, as to diveſt it of a Power of diſſolving earthy Concre- 
tons, when taken into the Body, and aſſiſted by the vital 
Forces. And as the Milk alſo of Animals, whoſe Food is 
Graſs only, and Water, is, in a great meaſure, immediately 
produced from theſe vegetable Juices, may not Milk, Whey, 
— be in ſome meaſure endu'd with a diſſolving 

Another Method of bringing about the Expulſion of the 
Kane is, to relax the Parts by Baths, Clyſters, and relaxing 
Liniments ; to lubricate the Paſſages by moiſt, emollient, mild, 
ud oily Medicines ; to remove the | ic Strifture of the 
Fibres by Opiates and Anodynes ; to propel the Stone cau- 
touſly by Diuretics, and rate Motion. 

* — Views the ſubſequent Forms are recommended by 
ave. 


Take of the Leaves of Mallows, Marſhmallows, yellow 
Mallows, M , PeMifSty of the Wall, Brank-urſine, 
and Orache, each four Handfuls : Boil in a ſufficient 
Nie of Water for a Bath, to reach as far as the 


| Chiters of the fame Decoction are to be injected, and large 

Qantities of the ſame are to be pet y drank ; for all theſe 

=nbute to relax, open, mollify, and expel. | 

An oily Lubricating Decoction. 

Take thirty ſweet Almonds ; twenty Piſtachio Nut-kernels ; 
Poppy-ſeeds bruiſed, three Ounces : Let the Almonds and 
Piſtachio Nuts be blanch'd, and then bruiſed with the 
Poppy-ſeeds ; after which let them boil in a ſufficient 
Quantity of common Water for half an Hour ; then let 
them be ſtrongly beat together for ſome time; and after- 

Wards add of Venice-ſoap, four Ounces ; ' Liquorice, two 

ces. Lat all boil together a little, and ftrain off the 

| VecoQtion, which muſt amount to three Pints. Let the 
Patient drink half a Pint of this four times a Day, upon an 
Te ; and afterwards let him walk gently a lit- 


tle 
44 aperient Anodyne Opiate, | 


1 


untain, n Te Hrup of the Five opening Roots, an Ounce and an 


of ſolid Laydanum, two 


rains ; of purify d Nitre, 
ol Th, aka 9 


to the Cure of a Stone in the Kidneys, the Phyſi- 


twenty Grains.; of diſtil'd Parſley-water, . ſix Ounces : 


— together. Let the Patient take half an Ounce every 
our. 


A propellent Diuretic Decoction. 


Take of red Chiches contus'd, two Ounces ; Parſley-ſeeds, 
an Ounce ; Roots of Quich-graſs, and of Parſley, each 
four Qunces ; Leaves of Agrimony, Golden-rod, Male 
Speedwell, each half an Handful ; [hboorice, an Ounce: 
Boil for half an Hour, with a ſufficient Quantity of Water 
for three Pints of ſtrainꝰd Liquor; to which add of Nitre, 
Fo Drams, Let the Patient drink two Ounces every 

our. 


Thirdly, Regard muſt be had to the Symptoms. Thus, if 
there is an Inflammation, it muſt be remov'd, or at leaſt mode- 
rated, by Bleeding, relaxing Remedies, and the other Methods 
ſpecify'd under the Article Ix FLAMMATIO. The Pain muſt 
be mitigated by anodyne Emulſions; and the Aſperities of the 
Stone muſt be guarded by oleous, ſaponaceous, and glutinous 
Remedies. | 

Boerhaave is of Opinion, that no Dependence is to be had on 
Lithontriptic Medicines. 

Whilf the Stone is falling from the Pelvis of the Kidney thro' 
the Ureter to the Bladder, the above-ſpecify'd Method and 
Medicines are proper ; particularly Bleeding, Clyſters, and Fo- 
mentations. Boerbaave Aph. 

I muft farther remark, that few Fits of the Stone occur, 
without inducing an abſolute Neceſſity for Bleeding immedi- 
_ generally gives great Relief, 

tive and emollient Clyſters, in which Turpentine is an 
Ingredient, are highly neceſſary; and theſe are to be repeated, 
or not, according to the State and Conſtitution of the Patient, 
and the Effects of the firſt ; which the Phyſician, who inquires 
into theſe Circumſtances, can only judge of rightly. 

Next to theſe are lenitive Purges, prepared, for Example, of 
Manna diſſolv'd, and quickened with ſome of the Cathartic 
_ and whatever elſe the Phyſician ſhall think adapted to the 

e. 

Opiates, alſo, are highly neceſſary, in order to take off the 
ſpaſmodic Contraction of the Parts where the Stone reſides, and 
to alleviate the Pain; but I think they ſhould ſeldom or never 
be adminiſter' d, without the above-mentioned previous Evacu- 
ations. Amongſt Opiates Matthew's Pill is generally moſt 
eſteemed in theſe Caſes, on account of the Soap of Tartar, and 
other opening Ingredients. The uſual Doſe is betwixt ſix and 
ten Grains, But the Doſe, and Times of Exhibition and Re- 
petition, can only be determined by the attending Phyſician. 

As it may be agreeable to gouty People afflicted with the 
Stone, to know how Dr. Sydenham, perhaps the beſt practical 
Phyſician that any Age has produced ſince Hippocrates, treated 
himſelf under this Circumſtances a Part of his Method is ſpe- 
cify'd under the Article ARTHRITIS ; the reſt is contain'd in 
the following Diſſertation. 5 

Though it may ſeem to argue Indiſcretion to pub iſh an Ob- 
ſervation which I have experienced in myſelf alone, yet it is 
hop'd no equitable Perſon will be diſpleas*d with me, who have 
ſuffer'd ſo long, and ſo much, from bloody Urine, from a 

Stone in the Kidneys, for being moved to compaſſionate thoſe 
who labour under 4 ſame Diſeaſe, and to communicate thoſe 
Remedies which have given me Relief, though they may, per- 
haps, ſeem common, and not worthy of Notice. 

in the Year 1660. I had the longeſt and ſevereſt Fit of the 
Gout I ever had in my Life, ſo that I was cenſtrained for two 
Months in the Summer Seaſon to lie always in or upon a ſoft 
Bed ; whence, towards the Cloſe of the Fit, I began to feel a 
dull heavy Pain, eſpecially in the Left Kidney ; and ſometimes, 
though very ſeldom, in the Right. And after the Gout went 
off, the Pain in the Kidneys remain'd, and attack'd me at Inter- 
vals, which, though it was not very ſharp, made me fear the 
Stone ; for I had hitherto eſcap'd thoſe Fits which are attended 
with ſevere Pain along the Ureters, and violent Vomiting. But 
though theſe Signs of the Stone in the Kidney appear'd not 
hitherto, yet I had Reaſon to believe I had a large Stone in one 
of them, which, being too big to paſs into the Ureters, occa- 
ſioned the above-mentioned Symptoms. And ſeveral Years 
afterwards J found I was not miſtaken ; for having walk'd con- 
ſiderably, and for a long time, in the Winter Seafon, in 1676. 
ſoon after the breaking of a ſevere Froſt, I made a bloody Urine 
directly, and conſtantly did fo whenever I walk'd much, or was 
carried in a Coach over the Stones, h the Horſes went 
ſlowly; but this Symptom did not ſeize me when I travell'd in 
a Coach in unpay'd Roads, how long a Journey ſoever 1 


mage: 5 - | | 
The Urine J voided on theſe Occaſions, though it look'd 
very bad at the time of making, ſo as to reſemble Blood, yet 
ſoon after it became clear at the Top, like natural Urine, the 
Blood falling to the Bottom by itfelf in Clots. To relieve this 
Diſorder, - a large Quantity of Blood taken from my * ; 
4 11 18 a ; N 5 


and, after taking ſome Purges, had recourſe to ſeveral Sorts of 
cooling, incrafſating Remedies, along with Arn 
and carefully forbore all ſharp, pungent, and attenuating Li- 
quors. But having received no Benefit from theſe, and many 
other Remedies, which it would take up too much Time to 
enumerate, and fearing to drive the Stone forwards by Steel- 
waters, as ſuſpecting it was. tap large to be d thereby, I 
at length loſt all Hopes of relieving myſelf by this Way,  eſpe- 
_ cially having found, that ſome of my Acquaintance haſtened their 
Death by fruitleſly endeayouring to cure this Complaint by ſuch 
Medicines 3 for which Reaſon I reſolved to deſiſt from all far- 
ther Trials, unleſs by way of Prevention, by avoiding all Mo- 
tion of the Body as much as I could. | 

But happening afterwards to recollect the great Commenda- 
tions which ſome Perſons have beſtow'd on the Seed of the Aſh- 
tree, for its Stone · diſſolving or Stone-breaking Virtue, I ima- 
gined, that if the Seed had ſo much Virtue, che Manna 
thereof might probably. have more. For the Manna which 
comes to us, a ing to Mr. Ray, and other earlier Writers, 
is neither an aereal Honey, nor a certain heavenly Dew, but 
rather a Liquor ouſing from the Leaves, Branches, or Trunk 
of the Calabrian Aſh-tree ; of the Truth of which Mr» Ray 
was farther ſatisfied, whilſt he was on his Travels to Italy, by a 
Phyſician; who frequently gathered Manna from the B 

Leaves of theſe Trees, firſt cloſely covered with Linen. 
Accordingly, to make the Trial, I diflolved two Ounces and 
an half of Manna in a Quart of Whey, and drank it; and 
took a little Lemon-juice between whiles, as well to make it 
operate more ſpeedily, it being ordinarily a low Purgative, as 
to render it more agreeable to the Stomach. It is hard to ex- 
preſs the Eaſe I perceived in the Region of the Kidneys, from 
this Medicine; for h the Pain was not continual before; 
yet I felt a troubleſome Weight. Encourag'd by this Succeſs, 
I took this Purgative every Week, on a ſet Day, for ſome 
Months, and found a manifeſt Amendment after every Purge, 
till at length I could bear more ſhaking in a Coach ; and indeed 
continued free from this Symptom till laſt Spring, at the Begin- 
ning of which it return'd,. occaſioned by my having had the 
Gout ſeverely all the preceding Winter, and my Inability to 
Motion, whence I was conſtrained to abate of my ordi 
Exerciſe. S N 
to Purging in, as finding that the mildeſt .certai 
occaſioned a Fit of the Gout, becauſe e 
my Body, in theſe latter Vears, had, in a manner, degenerated 
into Nouriſhment for this Diſtemper. But at length I recol- 
lected, that I might ſafely reſume my former Method of taking 
Manna once a Week, provided I took an Opiate in the Even- 
ing, after the Operation, to quiet the Tumult raiſed by the 
Purgative. Accordingly, in the Morning, I drank two Ounces 
and an half of Manna diffolved in a Quart of Whey; and at 
hs took fixteen Drops of liquid Laudanum in Small-beer ; 
and repeated the Manna and Laudanum in this manner twice a 
Week, for three Weeks. But afterwards I took the Manna 
only once a Week, becauſe it dif: ſuch Plenty of foul 
Humours, as to leave little Fear of the Gout. And Reaſon in- 
timating, that if Manna was poſſeſſed of any Stone · diſſolving 
or Stone · breaking Virtue, its Efficacy, on which I depended, 
r ſs, | thought & bel 20 ome king th 

t as um is, it to omit taking the 
Opiate, as I only purged once a Week. 

I have continued this Method for ſome Months, always 
purging on the ſame Day of the Week, and would not upon 
any Account be perſuaded to break it. But the Pain of 
my Back abated as formerly, upon taking the firſt Purge, yet 
ſoon after repeated Purging brought on ſome Symptoms of the 
Gout, and ſometimes affected the Limbs, and ſometimes the 
Bowels ; but Laudanum effectually check'd theſe Motions of 
the Diftemper. This Method, however, having hitherto been 
ſucceſsful, I judg'd it proper to continue it, both to prevent 
the Return of the bloody Urine, and to off a Part of the 
Matter which forms the Stone. And, in the End, it anſwered 
my Expectation, having never had this Sym fince my firſt 
left off the Manna 


Publication = ion of this Treatiſe, and therefore 
entirety. . . | 
With reſpe& to Purging, therefore, in caſe of bloody Urine, 
and provided only Manna be uſed according to the Method 
above delivered, I muſt retract an Aﬀertion I formerly pub- 
liſh'd in my Treatiſe on 2 oct which is, that it is 2 
improper to p e er De- 
clenſion, or gy wg Za of the Fits. For. 4d northes 
recollect, that the Fit, which I fear'd might be occaſioned 
the Purgative, might be prevented by giving an Opiate at 
Night. Nevertheleſs, if the Gout only be attended to, all 
manner of Evacuations are very pernicious therein, and there- 
fore not Fl be uſed, unleſs the above-mentioned gymptom 
ires : e, 
o theſe Obſervations I will add a few Particulars relating to 
the Regimen and Diet, which ſhould ſeem proper in both theſe 
Diſtempers ; for I wguld not omit mentioning any thing that 
may be ſerviceable to Perſons in my Condition. In the Morn- 


tient hath already had a Fit of the Stone, (which conſiſts in 
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ing, after I riſe, I drink à Difh'or two of Tea; then J 5, 

in my Coach till Noon ; and,-at my Return home, dine 2 
rately upon any kind of Meat I like, that is eaſy of Digettion . 
for Moderation is principally neceſſary. I drink a little mor. 
than a Quarter of a Pint of Canary immediately after Din; 
* „to promote Digeſtion, and drive the Gout fow 
my Bowes. In the Afternoon I ge out again in my Coach. 
and, when Buſineſs permits, take a Turn into the Country 
two or three Miles, for good Air. A Draught of ſmall Bo, 
ferves me inſtead of a Supper; and I drink another Draught 
after I am in Bed, and about to compoſe myſelf to Sleep, in 
order to dilute and cool the hot and acrid Humours lodg'd in 
the Kidneys, which breed the Stone. I always prefer ſmall 
Beer brew'd with Hops, to that which has none; becauſe, tho“ Wi 
unhopp'd ſmall Beer is ſmoother and ſofter, and ſo better fue f 
to bring away the Stone from the Kidneys, yet that which is y 
brew'd with Hops, on account of the Stypticity it receives from 


the Hops, is leſs ſubject to breed Gravel and calculous Matter 1 
than that which has none, as being more viſcid and llimy. On | 50 
my / purg Day I dine upon a Chicken, and, notwithftandino. p 
drink m as uſual. I go to Bed early, eſpecially in he ap 
Winter Seaſon ; this * of the beſt Helps for promoting 4 
Digeſtion, and preſerving the proper Order of Nature; whereas, * 
on the contrary, ſitting up late weakens all the digeſtive Facul- * 
ties in aged Perſons afflicted with any Chronie Diſeaſe, and in- WY}, . 
jures their vital Principle to a not to be eaſily remedy's. 8 : 
And, to preverit bloody Urine from the Stone, whenever fm rey 


oblig'd to go very far in my Coach upon the. Stones, (for the 
longeſt Journey in unpav*d Roads does me not the l Hurt 


I always drink a large Draught of ſmall Beer before I ſet out, 
and another in the Way, if I am abroad a conſiderable time; by 1 6 
which means I ſecure myſelf pretty well from bloody Urine. 0 K 
Laſtly, we are to take Notice of the great Danger which noled. 
ſome Perſons, who have. the Gout and Stone, run, by unad- n wal 
viſedly taking Manna diflolv'd in the purging Mineral Waters; iich 5: 
for, tho”, being taken this way, it works quicker, and fits eafier If 2 
on the Stomach, yet theſe inconſiderable Adv are no Uneaſ 
Equivalent for the Miſchief otherwiſe occaſion'd by the Waters ich; 
For if the Stone in the Kidneys be too large to be forc'd tho be 0 
the Ureters into the Bladder, theſe Waters. y occaſion ones 
Fit, which continues, not without endangering the Life of thi end 
Patient, till the Stone gets back again into the Pebis. Stereo 
Waters likewife are unſafe, unleſs it be certainly known before ae the 
band, that the Stone is ſmalt enough either to flip, or force ide Rad. 


Way, thro* the Ureters; which, to the beſt of my Judgment 


can only be learn'd with Certainty from hence; biz. if the P Takes 


F the vic 
point 


my 0 


very ſharp Pain in one of the Kidneys, extending thro « 
whole Duct of the Ureters, and accompany'd with viole 


Vomiting) he may be aſſur'd, that the Pelvis, inſtead of hau '* 
a large Stone in it, rather contains a Number of ſmall Stone de Bla. 
one of which will fall occaſionally into the Ureters, and cu dt cot 


a Fit, which generally lafts till it is forc'd into the Eladder. } 
this Caſe, I fay, there is no better Remedy, either to prev 
the Increaſe of ſmall Stones, or to expel them from the K 
neys, than drinking Steel-waters-plentifully every Summer. 

But, as Perſons may often be ſeia d with a Fit of the dtc 
when theſe Waters are either not procurable, or at an improp 
Seaſon for drinking them, they are to be treated according 
the following ſhort Method. The Patient being ſanguine, al 
not aged, take ten Ounces of Blood away from the Am 
the pain'd Side; then let a Gallon of Poſſet- drink, in hi 
two Ounces of the Roots of Marſhmallows have been boil 
be drank with the utmoſt Expedition, and the following Giyit 
injected. FE Fw an 


Take of the Roots of Marſhmallows, and the white Li 
each an Ounce ; the Leaves of Mallows, Pellitory oft 
Wall, Bear's-breech, and Chanomile-flowers, each 
Handful ; the Seeds of Flax and Fenugteek, each half 
Ounce : Boil them together in a ſufficient a 
Water to a Pint and a half; in the ſtrain'd Liquor diſſo 
brown m__ and -- @r of Marſhmallows, each t 
Ounces : Mix the Whale for a Clyſter. | 
When the Patient has thrown up the Poſlet-drink, and 
Clyſter has done working, give a ſufficient large Doſe of 11 
for twenty-five Drops, or fiſteen r 
teen Grains of Matthew's Pill. But Bleeding is not to be 
in aged Perſons, worn out by ſome inveterate chronic Die 
and antient Women, ſubject to the Vapours, eſpecially i ry, o: 
void black gravelly Urine at the N of e Ne: 
theleſa, in oth refvedts, this Method muſt be cloſely follow 
But, to return to. the Stone, ſuppoſing is a large one, 
is our preſent Subject: If the Patient hath never had a F 
account of the Stone's being too large to quit the Pelvis, | 
waters will not only de — but cannot be wor | 
immediate Danger, for the Reaſons aboue- mention d. f 
Mineral Waters ſucceed; better in gouty Parſons, if the) ted yy; 
vanc'd in Yeats, as ſuch moſtly are, and withal of Fer * Are. 


* 4. 


\ 
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phlegmatic Conſtitution ; the _—_— 
times impair'd to that Degree in ſuch Subjects, as to give great 
Reaſon to apprehend the total Loſs thereof from ſuch a Quan- 
tity of Water. But whether the ill Conſequences, happening 
to Perſons of this Conſtitution, proceed from this, or ſome 
other Cauſe, I 'am thoroughly Le that abundance of 
Perſons, who have been extremely debilitated, and in a manner 
worn out by this Diſtemper, have been deftroy'd by theſe 
Waters. Sydenham. | | a 


of Nature being ſome- 


The SToxs in the BLADDER. 
From ARET &Us. 


No Diſeaſe affecting the Bladder is of a gentle Nature; 
for, as to acute Diſorders of that Part, ſuch as Inflammations, 
Wounds, Convulſions, and acute Fevers, they are all mortal; 
and an Ulcer, an Abſceſs, the Palſy, or a large Stone in the 
me, are incurable. The Stone is not to be difloly'd by any 
Potion, or lithontriptic Medicine, nor taken out b cutting, 
with any Safety; for the fine Membranes of the Bladder muſt, 
t the ſame time, be cut, which Operation kills the Patient on 
the fame Day, or carries him off in a few Days with Convul- 
fons and a Fever. If the Stone be not cut out, an Iſchury, 
Pain, Fever, and Colliquations, deſtroy the Patient; or, if it 
te of no conſiderable Bigneſs, the Suppreflion of Urine is the 
more obſtinate, becauſe it the more ealily falls into the Neck of 
the Bladder, and intercepts the by, 5 of the Urine ; and tho? 
uch a Stone may be extracted with leſs Danger than a larger, 
tis neceſſary to cut the Bladder, the Conſequence of which, 
not Death, is a continual Efflux of the Urine, which, tho? 
0 dangerous Diſorder, is yet inſupportable to a free Perſon, 
who knows not how to live under a perpetual Dribbling, which 

noleſts him whether he ſleeps or wakes, and is very troubleſome 

Sy rad but a Multitude of ſmall Stones may be cut out 

vith Safety. 
= If a 2 grows to the Bladder, it manifeſts itſelf oy the 
Uneaſineſs, and ſometimes Pain, which it excites, and a Weight 
hich is felt, tho* not accompany'd with a Dyſury ; but if it 
bes not adhere to the Bladder, there is alſo a Dyſury. All 
wnes may be known by the ſandy Sediment in the Urine ; the 
ulenda alſo project. e Patients void their Urine with Pain, 
hreaſon of the Obſtruction from the Stone, and handle and at- 
bt the Pudendum, as if they would pull out the Stone and 
tte Bladder ; the Anus ſuffers by Conſent, being af- 
Hed with an Itching. The Inteſtinum Rectum is protruded 
the violent Efforts of the Patient, who imagines himſelf on 
point of voiding the Stone ; for there is ſo near a Vicini 
kwcen the Bladder and the Anus, that they mutually aff 
bother; wherefore, in an Inflammation of the Anus, the 
adder labours under a Suppreſſion of Urine ; and, in Diſeaſes 
the Bladder, the Anus will diſcharge nothing, tho* the Belly 
not - coſtive. Aretæus, tl di]. x; any. xo. Tad. Lib. 2. 
P 4. 


From ALEXANDER TRrALLIANUS. 


The Stone in the Bladder afflicts the Patient by Fits at certain 
mes, after the ſame manner as the Stone in the 1 297 ; 
the former is more frequent in Children than adult Perſons, 
does not owe its Riſe to ſo great a Heat, but rather to a 
er Matter, proper for the Generation of Stones, which 
ui forms Concretions, by means of the natural Heat. Our 
"Intention, therefore, muſt be to correct the Groſſneſs of 
Matter by Attenuants, and to prevent any conſiderable 
Won of it, which is b by nothing ſo much as an 
nate Voracity, and ſtirring, of the Body after eating. 
The Signs of the Stone in the Bladder are, a crude and 
uh Urine, with a ſandy. kind of Sediment, reſembling 
i, Beſides, the Patients are very ſubject to ſcratch the Pu- 
ud violently and frequently to diſtend them; and that 
of all, when they have occaſion to make Water. Alex- 
1 Trallianus, 1 9. . 7. 


From Louis. 


t Pain which proceeds from the Stone in the Bladder is 
Miding, becauſe it lafts a long time, and makes frequent 
Ms at certain Intervals. While it Holds the Patient, there 
extraordinary Senſation of a Weight, if the Stone be 
n eſpecially when the Body is mov d, or a fort of Li- 
tobe about the Pubes and Perinzum. There is a Difficulty 
ic DeBWne, with a continual Deſire of making Water, and a Rind of 
Wy, ſo that the Urine ſeems hardly poſlible to be reſtrain'd, 
{> 3 ſoon as it begins to flow, is on a ſudden quite inter- 
'; and thus is the Evacuation perform'd with continual 
Wtions, During this time a Pain is felt throughout the 
* the Penis, but oftentimes ſeizes only the Gant, and 
* tormenting when the Patient has juſt made an End of 
8 Water ; at which Time be bas alſo-a Deſire of going 
lun From ſome the Urine comes off more freely When 
" vpright, than when. they lie upon their * if the 
large, Others evacuate bending forward, and endea- 


' 
L 


CAL. 


vour to eaſe their Pain by handling and extending the Puden- 
dum. Women often rub the external Parts of the Pudenda 
with their Hands, and, by applying a Finger to the Neck of 
the Bladder, now-and-then feel the Stone. Many Patients, in 
the Midſt of their Pains, croſs their Feet one over another b 
turns. 'The Urine which comes off is white, thick, and turbid, 
with a purulent or mucous Sediment ; ſometimes Blood, or a 
bloody concreted Matter, is diſcharged with it. This Diſcaſe 
is more incident to Children than adult Perſons, to Men than 
Women. The Stone of the Bladder is whiter, larger, and 
harder, than that of the Kidneys : A leſſer Stone more eaſily 
ſlides into the Neck of the Bladder, and more pertinacioufly 
retains the Urine, than a larger ; for the Jatter, by a proper Po- 
ſition of the Body, or by introducing an Inftrument, may, 
with no great Difficulty, be remov'd from the fore-mention'd 
Part, ee Med. OL. 


From BoERHAA YE. 


We may know, that a Stone is got into the Bladder, by a 
Ceſſation of the Signs of a Stone paſſing from the Kidney to 
the Bladder thro” the Ureter; and by its Effects, when in that 
Organ; which are, Inflammation, with all its Symptoms; 
Preſſure upon, and Fretting of the internal Membrane ; Ulcer- 
ations ; purulent Urine ; Strangury; entire Obſtruction of the 
Urethra, inſomuch that the Patient cannot diſcharge his Water, 
unleſs in a ſupine Poſture ;_ a hectic Fever, and Conſumption ; 
a Pain is felt before, during, and after the Diſcharge of Urine, 
which does not come away in a full Stream, but, as it were, 
dribbling, and with many Interruptions; and which is white, 
and depoſits a mucous, thick, heavy Sediment, in conſiderable 
Quantities ; an uneaſy Itching is felt in the Glans of the Penis; 
and the Diſcharge of Urine is attended with a Teneſmus. But 
the moſt certain Method of diſcovering a Stone in the Bladder 
is by ſearching ; for the Method of deing which, ſee LI Ho- 
TOMIA. £2970 5 | 

The CURE. From ARET @Us, 


If the Supprefſion of Urine be caus'd by the Stopping of its 
Paſſage by Stones, they muſt be remov'd by the — 
cal'd the Catheter, that a Paſſage may be open'd for the Urine 
to ran off, unleſs there be an Inflammation, in which Cafe the 
Paſſage will not admit an Inftrument, and, befides, is fubject 
to be wounded by the Catheter. But if this Method be im- 
practicable, and the Pain inſupportable to the Patient, we 
muſt have recourſe to c the Trichas, (read, ſome 


read manxade, which, according to Rufus, is the Place be- 


tween the Scrotum, the Neck of the Bladder, and the Thigh) 
and the Neck of the Bladder, that the Stones may fall out, and 
ſo the Utine be evacuated. This done, the Wound muſt be 
cicatriz'd, if it can be done; if not, it is, however, better for 
the Patient to be troubled with a running Sore all his Life, than 
to be ſuffer'd miſerably to expire with Extremity of Pain, 
Aretæus, epi bear. dg. wal. Lib. 2. Cap. 9. 


» From ALEXANDER TRALTLILIANVUs. 


As for Medicines, the Blood of a Goat, rub'd warm upon 
the Part, is of excellent Service ; but a better way is, to apply 
the Blood of a He-goat upon the Bladder ; tho” the Method 
which is by far the moſt convenient and effectual, is, to rub 
the Parts with it in the warm Air of the Bath, and'to bind it 
thereon ; and this muſt be done not only once, but oſten, and 


« 


at Intervals. Trallian. Lib. 9. Cap. 7. 
From BOBRHAAVE. - 


As foon as we have reaſon to believe, that x Stone is paſſed 
thro? the Ureters into the Bladder, we muſt uſe our utmoſt En- 
deavours to procure its Expulfion by the Urethra; otherwiſe it 
will increaſe in Bulk, and become more troubleſome. This is 
done by the ſame Methods and Meticines that are recommended 
above for a Stone in the Kidneys and urinary PDucts, —_— that 
the Topics are to 9 d to the Region of the Bladder ; tþ 
which” add Baths, an Cher, of Oil; Injections of Oil into 
the Urethra; and it will be of Service to rub the external Part 
of the Urethra with the fame Oils. | ee 

If a Stone is fix*d in the Urethra, and will not move for- 
wards, the Part is to be relax d by Injections of Oils frequently 
repeated, and by the moſt emollient and relaxing Fomentations 
whicly can be contriv'd. The Egyptians have a Method of 
diftending the Urethra by blowing into it, and then inviting the 
Stone forwards by Suction. It may alſo be preſfed gently for- 
wards, or brought out with an ment ſhay'd like an Ear- 

be ; or, if that wilf nat do, the liſt Remedy is to cut the 

rethra or Perinzur, © en eat 
If che Stone fticks in the Neck of the Bladder, it may be 
put back by the Catheter. Baerh, Aphor. © | 


The Mathod of artracting a STONE out 
ec Aron Metres. . 
Sometimes, in Perſons afflicted with the Stone and Grayel, 
a fmall Stone lips into the Urethra, or Paſſage of the Urine, 


and 


® « » : 
of the Urn TRA. 


* 
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and there ſticks, where it excites not only violent Pains, but a 
great Difficulty of Urine, and ſometimes a total Suppreſſion of 
the ſame; in which Caſe the lamentable State of the Patient 
calls upon the Phyſician to uſe his beſt Endeavours to expel the 
Stone. There are various Parts of the Urethra in which the 
Stone may be ſeated : Sometimes it lies in the Beginning of the 
Urethra, behind the Scrotum, about the Perinzum, in the 
Neck or Sphincter of the Bladder ; ſometimes about the Middle 
of the urinary Duct, before the Scrotum, and ſometimes not 

from the End of the Urethra. gn eg the 2 is 

u in 4 liar, Expanſion, or of the Urethra; ſuch a 
cs Þ deferid'd by Le Dran, Obf. Chir. 79. Tom. 2. and 
Dionis, in his Surgery, mentions ſome of the like Kind ; and 


1 myſelf, this preſent Year 1737. diſcover'd Stones in ſuch a 


before the Scrotum ; and, what is feldom known, cut 
two out of one little Bag under the Urethra, which are tepre- 
ſented (Tab. 48. Fig. 16. and _ In what Part the Stone 
is detain'd, may be judg'd partly the Pain, andpartly from 


Searches made with the Fingers or Inſtruments. The Cure may 


be attempted various Ways: Sometimes internal Medicines, 
which provoke Urine, and, at the ſame time, external ones, 
as Fomentations, Cataplaſms, Bathing, Clyfters, and the like, 
are adminiſter' d, and continu'd for ſome time. If all theſe 
prove ineffectual, the next Attempt is to moiſten and lubricate 
the Infide of the Urethra by Injeftions of Oil of Olives, or 
Oil of fweet Almonds, that the being render d ſlippery, 
the Stone may the more eaſily flide off; or the Patient is put 
into ſome emollient with the fame View. Some bind 
the Penis behind the Stone, and then diſtend the Forepart of 
the Urethra by Inflation, in order to enlarge the Paſſage 
for the more eaſy Expulſion of the Stone. "This Method of 
Cure is practiſed by the Egyptians, as we are aſſured, among 
other Authors, by Proſper Apinus in bis Medicina AX gyptiorum, 
L 3. Cap. 14. © | 

i the Soue caribet be expel'd by theſe Remedies, but the 


| to fft in this Place to be repel d by the 
Catheter, and ſo reduce the Patient to Extremities, or if we do 
not think it adviſeable to it for the Reaſon aforeſaid, it 


into the Anus, in order to ſuftain the Stone; 

there is no other Way to ſave the Patient's Life. If the 

be detain'd near the Glans, the beſt Method, after uſing 
Remedies above propoſed, is, firſt to lubricate and relax 
narrow Paſſage, by repeated Injections of Oil into the Urethra, 
and then, with the Fingers, to preſs the Stone forwards, or at- 
tempt its Extraction, eſpecially in Boys, by Suction with the 
Mouth of ſome Woman, Nurſe, or A 3 for, by this 
means, all Wounds, Cicatrices, and Fiſtulas of the Urethra, 
are happily prevented. If the Stone ſticks near the End of the 


Paſlage, it is to be taken with the Forceps, Hook, or ſome 


fort of Ear-probe, (ſee Tab. 27. Fig. 14.) and gently drawn 
forth. If this be i icable, it will not be amis to try the 
Inſtrument ſo much recommended by Marini, and deſcrib'd by 
him (ſee Tab. 50. Pg. 7.). Of this Inſtrument the Part (A) 
is cautiouſly introduc'd into the Urethra, 
which it N Nee hes the pe (B) in 
and gently pulling, draws ne, and ex- 
it. But if either an Tab, or the Bulk of the 
ſhould, contrary to E jon, render all theſe Me- 
by Tulpius and Garengeot to 

e 


5 
2 


1 ineffectual, we are dir 
of Section. And Garengeot, in ſuch a Caſe, imme- 
ts the Extremity of the Glans with the Sciflars, and 


FEE 


- 
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introducing a Probe, or Hook, into the Wound, extracts 
ith it the Stone; after this he waſhes the Wound with Wine, 
drefles it with Lint and ſome. glutinous Balſam. _ . | 
none of the Methods before propos d prove ſucceſsful for 
ing the Stone, as it often happens, When it is detain'd in 
the Middle of the Urethra, 


©4241 


and there is Danger, left the Diffi- 


: 
4 7 


- 


Pipe into the Urethra 1 the Wound, and to keep it there 
e Recept 


beyond the Stone, of 


Operator, when apply d upon the 
ſets the Thumb of his Left Finger | 


CAL 


againſt the Stone, in ſuch a manner as to hinder it from giving 
way forwards, and, with his Right Hand, makes a ftrait Inci. 
fion in the Lide of the Penis; and then, with his Fingers, or 
ſome Inſtrument, as the Forceps, Probe, or Hook, pulls out 
the Stone. This done, the Skin is ſet looſe, and the Wound 
after being anointed with ſome proper vulnerary Balſam, i 
cover'd with a Flaiſter. By this Way of Management the ſound 
Part of the Skin comes to tover the Inciſion in the Penis, the 
Urine flows the natural Way, and the Conglutination of the 
Wound is promoted. When a Wound requires to be made 2 | 
little larger than ordinary, the beſt way is to introduce a Leaden 


for ſome time for th ion and Emiſſion of the Urine. : 
For if this ſhould be ſuffer d to flow by the Wound, it is very 

much to be fear d, that its Acrimony would excite ſharp Pain; g 
and an Inflammation, by which the Conglutination of the n 


Wound would be confiderably retarded, and a Fiſtula might be * 
erated in the Urethra. t a very good way to preſerve the 4 
ound from the pernicious Effects of the Urine, is, to drink th 
very ſparingly for ſome Days before and after the Operation, th 
As for making the Inciſion in the Side of the Penis, it is done Fi 
for good Reaſons ; for, if it were made in the under Part ” 
of the Penis, the Wound would be much more hable to be in. fer 
commoded by the Urine ; and to make an Inciſion in the upper 
Part would be very unadviſed, becauſe of cutting the cavernous 
Bodies of the Penis ; whence an immoderate Hzmorrhage, lod 
beſides other pernicious Conſequences, might juſtiy be fear d. any 
Albuca ſis, formerly a very celebrated Phyſician among the Arabian, not 
ſhews a Way, to break a Stone which ſticks in the Urethra, b ope 
rating it with a fort of Terebra, which he delineates; WW "ul 
but-if he d to fail in this Attempt, he ty'd the Penis on ve 
both Sides near the Stone, to prevent its giving way on either Side 
Side, and then cut it out. : 

Thus we have explain'd the common Method of cutting the then 
Urethra for extracting the Stone. We ſhall now give ſome Ac- 
count, of a new 5 invented by Thibaut, formerly a ver 
celebrated Surgeon of Paris, and deſcrib'd by Garengeet, which A Cavi 
was this: He took the Penis in his Left Hand, and made an In- no 
ciſion on the Side; then, with the Knife, he ſeparated the 
cavernous Body from the Urethra, in which he afterwards made fir 
a ſtrait Inciſion in the Place where the Stone was lodg'd, which with 
is commonly under the cavernous Body, and, extracting it wii lite 
the Hook or Forceps, he anointed the Wound with ſome glu- 
tinous Balſam, and then appl * and Compreſſes, care 
fully bound u che Whole with a Fillet. By this Method, the 
entire Part of the cavernous Body is 8 oDxer the Inciſo 
in the Urethra; and the Lips of the Wound, as they affert 
ſooner unite, and come to a Coaleſcence. 

When the Stones are lodg'd in a peculiar Bag, the beſt way 
in my Opinion, is, to make an Inciſion in the Place where wi 
can moſt conveniently (and that fideways)-have Acceſs to them 
for thus, thro' a pretty large Wound, I extracted the Stone 
above-mention'd, which you ſee repreſented (Tab. 48. Fig. ib 
170. The Cavity of the Bag I firſt treated with a Digeſtire 
with Corrofives, as red precipitate Mercury, 4 
ſometimes cleanſed it with Lapis Infernalis, and at laſt heal 
it with Balſam of Caprvi, and little glutinating Plaiſters. B. 
Conglutination, in this Caſe, is ſometimes very difficult, 25 4 
pears from Le Dran, Obſ. 9. where ſeveral ways of Healin 
were try d to no Purpoſe. fler Chirurg. 

The Caſe referr'd to by Heiſter, in Le Dran, is very remath 
able, and deſerves Notice. enn 

Towards the End of the Year 1722. a Lad, ſixteen Years 
Age, perceived a ſmall Swelling in the Perinæum, but gave 
Attention to it, as it was not painful. | 

Some time after, he went a Journey on Horſeback, and 
Preſſure of the Saddle againſt the Perinæum forced a Stone 0 
of it, of the Bigneſs,of a Pea, which paſs'd thro? the Skin 2 
Urethra, both being worn out by the reciprocal Preſſure of t 
Saddle and the Stone; and the Urine, diſtilling thro' this Ape 
ture, form'd a Fiftuh, 

Soon after, the Patient perceived a Swelling at the Bottom 
the Scrotum, on the Left Side; and, finding it to ne 
daily, he ſhew'd it to a, Surgeon. of his Acquaintance, 
look'd upon it as venereal, — propoſed a Salivation: He o 
ſented to this Propoſal, and went chro' it without receiving 
_ — 44 During this * x the 1 15 _ 

rine paſs'd no longer that which might per | 
from the Augmentation of the Volume of the Tus 

The on of this Augmentation was a freſh Stone," 
being ftopp'd in that Place, and perpetually moiſten d U 
Urine, was conſiderably increaſed. At length, in December ; 
the Patient ſtraining to lift a great Weight, he felt ee 
in the Perinzum, and, putting his Hand to the Part, * 
thing hard which had pierced che Skin: He'uſed his Fa, 
to extract it with his Nails, but could not ſucceed ; but, * 
Stone was ſoft, be cruſh'd' a Fart of it in Pieces (bene 
may judge what Situation it had kept during its 1. 
He was much incommoded by it for eight Days, 19 ft 
to ſit without a violent'Pain ; and at length, in riſing tore 
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gat, perceived the whole Stone to come out. He came to 


; La Charits the next Day, and gave me an Account of his Diſ- 
. temper, producing the Stone, which I preſerve for the Rarity 
r of the Caſe : It weighs an Ounce and fifteen Grains, is almoſt 
e of a triangular Figure, two Inches and a half from one of the 
, Angles to each of the other two, and two Inches" from, each 
: Angle to 2 Sides ſubtending them, and three Quarters of an 
b Inch thick. | 1 | 

* a ſeems ſurpriſing, that an extraneous Body ſhould lodge ſo 
ie long, without ney either Pain, or Difficulty in making 
2 Water. By examining the Stone you may diſcover the Reaſon: 
en There is a Depreſſion in it, on that Side next the Os Pubis, 
re and probably the Urine flow'd freely by it. 

IC, Tho? the Lips of the Wound, thro* which the Stone paſs'd, 
ry were approach'd, the Hole was till large enough to admit of 
1s, my Finger. I felt a * Cavity where the Stone had lodged, 
* which was formed by a Dilatation of the Urethra; and I ima- 


gined, at firſt, that the Stone, when it was ſmall, came from 


the the Urethra thro* the Hole by which the former had paſs'd, and 
Ink then had increaſed between the Urethra and the Skin ; but my 
on. Finger undeceived me, and convinced me, that it had grown 
_ in the Urethra itſelf; for, beſides feeling the whole Circum- 
art ference very ſmooth, as it grew narrow, it guided my Finger 


Sans almoſt behind the Scrotum, where the Dilatation ended. The 
1a dilated Urethra was very thin in that Part where the Stone had 
m-_ lodged, and a Calloſity was to be felt on both Sides, without 
Age, any Sinus. This Circumſtance proves, that the Urethra was 
not open'd, but when the Stone came out; for, if it had been 
my open'd before, the Urine would undoubtedly have form'd Si- 
» by nuſes and Fiſtulas in ſeveral Parts of the Perinzum, and here 
we had none; from whence I infer, that the Calloſities at the 
Side were occaſion'd only by the Preſſure of the Stone. 

I had recourſe to generous Remedies and Topics to diſſolve 
them, ſuch as emollient Cataplaſms, applied to the Perinzum ; 
k and that the Urine, by paſſing that Way, might not wet the 
2 Fleſh and the Dreſſings, and that it might not be lodged in the 
| Cavity from whence the Stone ptoceeded, I introduced an Algaly 
into the Bladder, and there left it. After I had uſed the Cata- 
plaſms two or three Days, I ſubſtituted reſolvent Plaiſters in 
their ſtead, and put ſmall Doſſils into the Wound, cover'd 
with melted Diachylon, with the Gums, and the Mucilage- 
plaiſter. All the Hardneſs decreaſed in leſs than three Weeks; 
after which I uſed only Injections, with Barley-water, and vul- 
nerary Water, every Day. But my Attempts were fruitleſs; 
* nothing could cloſe the Urethra, and cicatrize the Fiſtula. 

Dran. | 

An Alealy is a ſort of hollow Probe, or Catheter; | 

Dr. Hale has obliged the World with an Account of an 
Inſtrument of his own Invention, for extracting a Stone out of 
the Urethra. | | 

While I was, ſays he, intent upon thefe Experiments on the 
Calculus, it occur'd to my Thoughts, that large Gravel- 
ſtones, which often ſtick for ſeveral * in the Urethra, to 
the great Torment of the Patients, and which they cannot 
ſometimes be delivered from without cutting them out, might 
be drawn out by the following Inſtrument. 

I cut off the lower End of a ſtrait Catheter, which made it 
2 proper Canula for a Stillet or Forceps to paſs thro* ; the lower 
End of the Forceps was divided into two Springs, like T weez- 
ers, whoſe Ends were turn'd a little. inwards : Theſe Springs 
were made of ſuch a Degree of Tenderneſs and Pliancy, as not 
to bear too hard againſt the Sides of the Urethra, by their Dila- 
tation, | 
0 When this Inſtrument is - uſed; the Springs are drawn up 
& within the Canula ; which being paſs'd into the Urethra, as 
kr as to the Stone, the Canula muſt then be drawn back, ſo 
ar as to give room for the Forceps to dilate ; which dilated 
forceps being then thruſt down a little farther, ſo as to embrace 
the Stone, then the Canula muſt again be ſlid down, to make 
the Forceps take faſt Hold of the Stone, fo as to draw it out. 
| I ſent this Inſtrument to Mr. Ranby to have his Opinion of 
it who tells me, That, upon repeated Trials, he found it ex- 
tra theſe Stones with great Eaſe and Readineſs ; and that it is 
Ne approved of by other Surgeons, that many of them make 

e Ot it. 

This ftrait Inſtrument will, therefore, ferve to extract ſuch 
Tones as are lodged, after they have paſs'd the Turning at the 
Os Pubis ; and I am informed, that they are apteſt to lodge in 
thoſe Parts of the Urethra which are within the Reach of this 
7 t Inſtrument ; But if it ſhould lodge a little beyond the 

un at the Os Pubis, it might probably be practicable to ex- 
tact them thence by bending this Inſtrument, as the common 
Catheters are bent: If the Stillet were Silver, it would bend 
Be more eaſily. | 


Ds is of Opinion, that this Inſtrument may be far- 

eU, in caſe of a Stricture or Contraction i an' —— of 
| viz, by thruſting the Forceps into that Stricture 

Mere, by continuing ſome time, the conſtant Tendency of the 

ing to dilate will widen the Stricture. Hale's Vegetable 

oy = 3 

For. 0 | . 


If the Stone of the Bladder is too large to paſs thro' the Dug 
of the Urethra, the only Remedy is Lithotomy. Boerhaave 
has the beſt Opinion of the greater Apparatus, as being moſt 
certain; the Event; however, is always uncertain, ori account 
of many Accidents, which can neither be foreſeen; prevented; 
nor remedy'd. ; 

In Women the Stone is generally taken away by dilating the 
Urethra, and ſeldom by Cutting. See Lir#oTomta. 
' I do not know why - Boerhaave has omitted metitioning 
Honey as a Remedy for, or Preſervitlve againſt, the Stone. As 
this is extremely ſaponaceous and detergerit, it is, by theſe 
Qualities, well adapted to ſcour off the calculous Concretions 


adhering to the Tubes of the Kidneys. And it is poſſible; that, 


if the Blood, and conſequently the Urine, could be for a long 
time much ſaturated with Honey, ſmall Stones might be diſ- 
ſolv'd, and large ones diminiſh'd. But the ſmalleſt Portion of 
Honey affects ſome Conſtitutions in ſuch a manner, as to render 
the aking of it as a Medicine, impoſſible; and few can endure 
large Quantities of it without falling into a violent Diarrbæa 
or Cholera Morbus. | 
As the Bladder is ſubje& to many other Diſorders beſides the 
Stone, which appear with Symptoms not unlike it, I ſhall give 
the following Treatiſe from Hoffman, in which the Reader will 
find his Account. 
The Bladder, as being a nervous and muſcular Part of the 
Body, is very ſubje& to Spaſms; by which Word we under- 
ſtand an intenſe and preternatural Conſtriction of the Body of 
the Bladder, and alſo of the Sphincter; or a Stricture, Coarcta- 
tion; and Criſpation of the Fibres, to which Diſorder many 
other morbous Affections owe their Original. 

Thoſe tormenting Pains which are excited by the long Con- 
tinuance of a Stone in the Bladder, together with a perpetual 
Deſire of making Water, and the very difficult and painful 
Evacuation of the Urine, are owing to nothing but Spaſms. 
For a convulſive Stricture, which affects not only the 
Muſculo-nervous Coat of the Bladder, but alſo its SphinQer; 
and the Urethra itſelf, in a violent manner, excites a Strangury, 
and ſo great aStraining in the Pubes, as if it were ſcarce poſſible 
to ſtop the - Urine, which yet, as ſoon as it begins to drop, is 
quite repreſſed and retain'd. This Diſorder is attended with a 
Pain throughout the' whole Region of the Penis, but oftentimes 
only with a moſt acute Pain in the Glans; according to the Ob- 
ſervations of Hildanus and Baglivi. This extraordinary Senſa- 
tion of Pain, Itching, and continual Irritation, in the Glans 
and Extremity of the Penis, is to be accounted one of the Pa- 
thognomic Signs of the Stone, both in Boys and Men. But, 
befides this, there is alſo a frequent Deſire of going to Stool, of 
a Teneſmus, becauſe of the {trit Connexion of the Inte/tinum 
Rectum with the Bladder, and the Communication of the 
Nerves. The Urine which comes off in this Dyſury, is, for 
the moſt part, white and foul, with a mucous Sediment ; for 
the Convulſion of the muſcular Fibres, by a violent Stricture 
and Compreſſion, ſqueezes out, from the interior mucous Coat 
of the Bladder, a great Quantity of viſcid glutinous Lymph, 
which, mix'd with the Urine, ſupplies that mucous Sediment. 
Oftentimes alſo a thin, aqueous, and almoſt colourleſs Urine 
comes away from the Patient, while under this racking Pain, 
and theſe Spaſms; which, by mutual Conſent and Commu- 

._ nication of Parts, penetrate to the very Ureters, and are the 
Cauſe of their tranſmitting nothing but a thin and aqueous Sub- 
ſtance, convey'd from the Blood by the emulgent . Veſſels. 
Moreover the Patient, in making Water, often ſuffers very 
ſevere Pains, ſets his Legs acroſs, compreſſes his Hips, bends 
his Body forwards, and, with one Hand, fometimes with both; 
reſſes with all his Might upon his Belly near the Region of-the 
— and this painful Evaeuation of the Urine is attended 
with Trembling, and, as it were, convulſive Motions of the 
whole Body, as is well obſerv'd by Vienſſens in his Neurologia ; 
for the ſine Nerves of the Bladder, being vellicated and con- 
vulſed in a violent manner, by means of the intercoſtal Nerves, 
communicate the ſame to the ſpinal Nerves, and ſo to all the 
other Parts. It is obſerv'd alſo, that, under a ranges, and 
a vehement Dyſury, the Belly is conſtipated, and the Fatces, 
together with the Flatulegces, tetain'd, - which, when the Pain 
ceaſes, readily reſume their ufual and natural Courſe, _. _ | 
It is certain alfo, from -Obſervation, that all theſe recited 
Symptoms, and even worſe, may be excited not only by a 
Stone in the Bladder, but by a Stagnation of the Blood within 
the Blood-veſſels of that Part, the frequent Conſequence of 
which is a violent Inflammation. For it is a vulgar Error to 
aſcribe all theſe Symptoms to a Stone in the Bladder, or an 
Acrimony of Urine, ſince Obſervations and Diſſections of dead 
Bodies dlandandy ſhew, that the Diſeaſed have not only. been 
afflicted with the ſame Symptoms which proceed from a Stone 
in the Bladder, but have undergone worſe Forments, tho” 
there has not been the leaſt Sign of a Stone found in them after 
their Death. For, as when a Check is given to the Courſe of 
the Menſes or Hæmorrhoids, the Blood regurgitates upon 
the Veſſels of the Stomach and Inteſtines ; and, ſtagnating within 
their nervous and ſenſible Coats, by ſtretching and compreſſing 
111 them, 


them; excites violent Gripings, Anxieties, Pains, Convulſions, 
and ſpaſmodic Motions ; ſo alſo, when, thro' the Default or 
Retention of the Hemorrhoidal Flux, or from any other Cauſe, 
the Blood is repelled in great Quantities upon the Body of the 
Bladder, and there ſtagnates, no wonder if, in ſuch a ſenſible 
Part, it excites Spaſms, and other conſequent Symptoms. 

Thus a Suppreſſion of the Hæmorthoidal Flux is ſometimes 
follow'd. by bloody Urine, which being ſtop'd, the Bladder is 
ſeined with a Pain, Convulſions, and Inflammation. Some- 
times Women of a plethoric Habit of Body, when. paſt their 
fiftieth Year, after a total Ceſſation of the Catamenia, have 
been taken with terrible Convulſions of this kind, which have 
ended in a fatal Inflammation. For thoſe who die of Diſeaſes 
of the Bladder, are deftroy'd by an Inflammation and Sphacelus, 
which are owing to a ſtubborn and fix'd Stagnation of the Blood 
in its Veſſels, whereby their ſmall Ramifications are too much 
diſtended; and that in ſuch a manuer, that the Inflammation, 
for the molt part, affects not only the Bladder, but the Reclum; 
the Truth of which the Hzmorrhoidal Veſlels, being full of 
black Blood; with the Lividneſs of the Penis, and the Veins in 
the Neck of the Bladder being very mach diſtended, and vari- 
cous with Blood, ſufficiently prove. 

Thete is but one principal Cauſe of this mortal Inflammation, 
and that is a ſtrong Spaſm of the Bladder, which the more vio- 
lent it-is, fo much the more it increaſes the Stagnation and De- 
tention of the Blood in the Veſſels, and hinders its Reſolution and 
Diſcuſſion 3 whence it paſſes at laſt into an Abſceſs and Ulcer, 
and ſo becomes a chronical Diſeaſe, or degenerates into a Sphace- 
lus, which ſoon deſtroys the Patient. And, indeed, this violent 


Convulſion of the Bladder, which is increafed by the preſent 


Inflammation, is the Cauſe. of a Multitude of ful Sym- 


ptoms with which an Inflammation is attended; among which, 


according to Hetius and Oribaffus, are a continual Fever, great 
Heats, Pain, a burning Heat, and Tumor under the Peri- 
nzum, and above the Pubes, an Emiſſion of Urine by Drops, 
with great Difficulty, hard Strainings, and lamentable Cryings- 
out, à frequent Stimulation to evacuate by Stool, atte at 
Lft with Vomitings of Bile, a Pain of the Head, Thirſt, Dif- 
ficulty. of breathing, Redneſs of the Face and Eyes, a T ongue 
black with parching Heat, obſtinate want of Sleep, Delirium, 
Reſtleſneſs; Refrigeration of the extreme Parts, and at length 
Death: | There is a Paſſage in Hippoc. Lib. Prænotionum, con- 
cerning the fatal Event of Diſeaſes of the Bladder, which de- 
ſerves to be mention'd here. Hardneſſes and Pains of the 
4 Rladder are dreadful and pernicious in the utmoſt Degree, 
<< eſpecially ſuch as attend a continual - Fever; for the Pains 
<< themſelves (theſe are the Effects of Convulſions) are ſufficient 
<< to kill the Patient; and the Belly, at this tune, makes no 
<< Excretions, but of a hard fort of Subſtance, and that forc'd, 
4 A Solution is attended with a Diſcharge of purulent Urine, 
<< depoſiting a white and thin Sediment. But if, after ſuch an 
C Evacuation, the Pain be not mitigated, nor the Bladder 
4 mollify'd, it is to be fear'd, that the Patient will die in the 
« firſt Periods (vg )] of the Diſtemper. 

Theſe Symptoms which attend an Inflammation of the Blad- 
der,. and diſcover themſelves in various Parts of the Body, are, 
indeed, very much to be dreaded ; and yet all of them, if well 
conſidet d, can hardly be aſcrib'd to any other Cauſe than a 
violent Spaſm, which begins in the Bladder, as being the Part 
affected, and is thence communicated to the whole Syſtem of the 
Nerves ; for when à moſt violent Stricture and Criſpation af- 
ſect the Fibres of the neighbouring Parts, which are the Inte- 
ſtinum Rectum, and the Spbincter of the Anus, there is either a 
continual Stimulation to Excretion, or ſo great a Conſtriction 
of the Anus, that neither Fœces nor Flatus can be tranſ- 
mitted, nor ſo much as a Clyſter can gain Admiſſion. And 
ſince a ſtrong Spaſm is well known to debilitate the Part it long 
affects, and leaves it at laſt in a State of Relaxation, the Con- 


ſequence. is a Falling-out of the Anus, eſpecially in aged Perſons - 


and Infants. Whenever a ſevere Spaſm of the Bladder extends 
itſelf to the ſuperior Parts, and particularly the Inteſtines, it ex- 
cites Rumblings and Gripes, and, when it is communicated to 
the Stomach, of Appetite, ill Digeſtion, and Vomitings. 
Celſus, Lib. 7. C. 27. has a very remarkable Paſſage of the 
Conſent between the Bladder and the Stomach. <©* We know 
<< very well, ſays he, that an Ulcer in the Bladder oſten af- 
«6 feds che Stomach, between which two Parts there is a kind of 
<6. Sympathy. Hence it is, that the Food is not retain'd, or, if 
46 retain'd, is not concocted, nor the Body nouriſh'd.” This 
b RE be Maſe . 
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x nervous Coats of the Lungs and Bronchia, cauſes a diſſi- 
cult and troubleſome Reſpiration, with an Anxiety of the Præ- 
cordia; and being communicated to the Muſcles of the Heart, 
and the muſculo-nervous Coats of the Arteries, makes a hard, 
contracted, and quick Pulſe, with a continual Fever, and an 
unquenchable Thirſt, which is, in like manner, owing. to a 
convulſive Strifture of the ſoft and glandulous Parts of the 
Tongue and Fauces.. But the Danger is fill greater, if it ex- 
-tends itſelf to the Membranes of the Brain, and the Origin of 


* 
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the Neryes ; for then a conſtant want of Sleep, Delirium 
vulſions, Refrigeration, and Horror of the extreme Parts, * 
ual and intermittent Pulſe, are Signs of approaching Ded 
ho? the Symptoms which proceed from a Stagnation and 
Inflammation of the Blood, whether pure or impure, in the 
Bladder, are very much to be dreaded, and often morta] ; et 
thoſe Diſorders Which ariſe from a ſalt, impure, and cg 
Serum, obſtinately adhering to, and vellicating the Coats of th 
Bladder, are milder, and dangerous, Of this Nature = 
thoſe Pains which attend a Difficulty of Urine, and a Stran 
We often meet with Caſes of this kind among the Oben | 
tions of Phyſicians, particularly Drawitz, who deſerves to be | 
remember'd, and who, about an Age ago, wrote an entire 
Treatiſe, in the German Tongue, concerning the Scurvy 
which is one of the beſt on the Subject. In this Book he makes 8 
Y 
bi 


ſeveral Obſervations, and deſcribes Caſes of Patients who com- 

plain'd of racking Pains in the paſſing off of their Urine, the | 
Cauſe of which was no Defect, or Stone, in the Bladder, but cc 
only an impure, ſcorbutic Humour. Among others, he relates a U 
memorable Caſe of a Butcher, who had never labour'd under 20 
the Stone, and was on a ſudden taken with an intolerable Pain wi 
in his Feet; the Diſeaſe, being remov'd from thoſe Parts, was tak 


tranſlated upon the Urethra, with an intenſe Heat, and Dig. kn 
culty of Urine, which ſcarce came away by Drops. This Dif. tio 
order yielded to Diſcutients, but Aves &- into the Feet, the an] 


Conſequence of which was a Tumor in thoſe Parts, | dir 
We haye often obſerv'd, in aged Perſons, Diſorders of the vio 
Bladder, and eſpecially a Difficulty of Urine, which have been fu 
contracted by a ſedentary Life, or a ſcorbutic Dyſcraſy of the k 
Humours, which, in old Age, is almoſt, perpetual ; and no- Blad 
thing is more frequent, than, upon a Ceſſation of the rheumatie Pher 
or gouty Pains, for the Patient to be afflicted with a Dyſury, culty 
which, on the Return of thoſe Pains, goes off ſpontaneouſly, Evils 
It is alſo a uſual Obſervation, that ſcorbutic Perſons, affected tho! | 
with a chronical Purpura, or purple Eruptions, a Diſorder very caſy, 
common in our Days, when, by a Cold, or ſome other Cauſe, ichen 
as, for Inſtance, often repeated Bleeding, the Humour has been induc 
retracted inwards, or remains within, are ſeiz'd with a great Prins 
Difficulty of Urine, an Anxiety about the Præcordia, a Reſt- Cauſe 
leſneſs, want of Sleep, and an inward burning Heat; all which lpply 
Symptoms, upon the Expulſion of the Purpura to the Super- Gener 
ficies of the Body, vaniſh and diſappear. ö 
There, is yet another Cauſe of the Spaſms and Pain of the ſujet 
Bladder, which is ſome Diſorder in the Kidneys, whence, miverf 
ſometimes, a purulent and viſcous Matter, at other times I lated 
Stones and Gravel, are tranſmitted by the Ureters to the Bad- icept 
der. In bath Caſes, unleſs the foreign Matter be timely ex- WWCcllc@: 
pel'd, it is capable of exciting very dangerous Diſorders, and Cauſe 
particularly moſt violent Spaſms. If the Matter be more {Way be 
tenacious and acrimonious than ordinary, it adheres to the In- 
{ide of the Bladder, and eſpecially about its Neck, and excites 
a Strangury, Dyſury, Teneſmus, and Inflammation; or ſecretly 
and ſlowly corrodes the Membranes of the Bladder, and ſo ren- 
ders it exulcerated. If this Matter, by the Acceſſion of other 
Cauſes, become transform'd, and. paſs into the Nature of 2 
Stone; or a Stone, already made, deſcends. from the Kidneys 
into the Bladder; it is continually irritating the fame by its 
Roughneſs or Weight, and produces the ſame Diſorders as be- 
fore-mention'd; and, in the latter Caſe, the Bottom alſo, and 
the Sides of the Bladder, eſpecially where the Stone is large, 
are exulcerated. | 
Sometimes the Neck of the Bladder is irritated, firetched, 
and convulſed, by other Cauſes beſides thoſe already mention'd; 
as, for Example, when a Gonorrhea, whether of the mild a 
ignant Sort, continues, for a long time together, in 1 
proper Seat, which is in the two Glandulz Proſtatæ, which ar Wt 
contiguous to the Neck of the Bladder; for the Humour, n 
this Space of Time, being corrupted with the Venereal Impu- 
rity, becomes every Day more deprav'd, and generates Ulcers 
ſometimes but ſlight; ſametimes of a more dangerous Nature, 
— — E in the affected Part. And it = _ 
theſe Diſorders bappens to be ill perform'd, it is often ob 
ſerv'd, that the next adjacent Parts ane inte with the Corr 
tagion, The Urine then comes off of a purpliſh. Colonr, and 
a Scabies of the Bladder, and even an Exulceration of that Part, 
eſpecially about the Neck, frequently: ſucceed.' Hence it 
that thoſe who. labour under a virulent Gonorthea, oſten dl 
charge a turbid Urine, which! depoſits a goad dral of a viſcid ai 
ſanious Sediment. | 
. the Cauſes of this dangerous Spaſm of the Bladde 
may alſo be reckon'd, an Inflammation or Ulcer. of the Inf 
num Rectum, or of the Penis; an Abſceſs in any of the * 
Parts of the Abdomen, which breaking, the Pus being 
charg'd into the Cavity of the Abdomen, makes its Progrek 
laſt towards the Bladder ; a Corruption of the Omentum + * 
Etfuſion of Blood, however cauſed, into the Abdomen; 
Falling of the Water, in ſies, upon the Bladder 3 an 
flammation and Ulcer of the Uterus, eſpecially its Neck z A. 
other Diſorders of the like kind, of all. which you may m- 
with Inſtances enough in Bonetus and others. 


As to the external Cauſes of this convulſive Diſtemper of the 

| Bladder, we may ſuppoſe them to be Contuſions, and violent 
Blows about the Pabes, or Perinæum; an unſkilful Section for 
the Stone, in which, thro? want of Dexterity in directing the 
Knife, or extracting the Stone, 1 it be larger and 
rougher than ordinary, the Cure of the Wound becomes diffi- 
cult, and is attempted by improper Means; a too careleſs in- 
troducing of the Catheter, in order to ſearch for the Stone, or 
in a Suppreſſion of Urine, or for any other Reaſon, when the 
Sphincter of the Bladder happens to he under a cloſe Conſtriction, 
or the Paſſage ftop'd by a "Tumor, Caruncle, Scirrhus, or any 


0 other Cauſe; the Section of a Fiſtula in Ano, where, for want 
e of Caution, the Sphincter of the Anus, which is pretty cloſely 
1 connected with the Neck of the Bladder, happen'd to be incau- 
eg touſly too much wounded, or due Care was not taken of the 
* Wound. In Women, a Cauſe may be hard Labour in Child- 


he birth, in which the Bladder, and eſpecially its Neck, are often 
compreſſed and affected in ſuch a manner, as to give Riſe to an 


u 

* Ulcer and Fiſtula in thoſe: Parts, according to Mauriceau, Aph. 
ler 285. And here the remarkable  Malignity of Cantharides, 
ain with reſpect to the Bladder, deſerves our Notice; for whether 
was taken inwardly, or outwardly apply*d, they have been certainly 
i- known, from Obſervations, to excite Spaſms, Inflamma- 
Ni tons, and Ulcers in that Part, of which there are many Ex- 


the anples. It appears alſo, from practical Obſervations, that 
linking of cold Water, after Section for the Stone, excites 
the violent Spaſms, or gives Riſe to a mortal Gangrene, or a 


cen ſiſtulous Ulcer. Ga 
the Having aſffign'd the Cauſes of this ſpaſmodic Affection of the 
no- Bladder, we think ourſelves oblig'd to actount for a peculiar 
atie Phenomenon, which is, why thoſe Symptoms, ſuch as a Diffi- 
ys culty of Urine, attended with a Pain, and other concomitant 
ally. Evils, ſhould ſo miſerably afflict the Patient only at Intervals, 
Qed tho* the material Cauſe, which is the Stone, or a ſcorbutic Dyſ- 
very craſy, be always preſent. The Reaſon ſeems to be this: All 
ſe, ichement Pains in a nervous ſenfible Part, if they continue long, 
been induce and leave a Weakneſs and Relaxation, in which State the 
great Pains are no longer felt ; but then this very Weakneſs is the 
Reſt- Cauſe of a new Collection and Stagnation of impure Humours 
which lply'd from other Parts of the Body; whence there is always a 
uper- Generation and Coacetvation of freſh Matter, for rekindling 
ad reviving the Paroxyſm. For Debility, as Celſus ſays, is 
f the ſubje&t to all Diſeaſes ; and therefore it may be eftabliſh'd as an 
ences miverſal pathological Canon, That thoſe Parts which are debi- 
litated by the preceding Violence of a Diſtemper, are very eaſily 
fuceptible of the morbific Humour, which, after a gradual 
Calle&ion, either ſpontaneous, or excited by ſome flight 
Cauſe, makes a freſh Attack upon the Patient; and hence 
my be deduc'd the true Original of periodical Affections. | 
e have ſeveral times obſery'd, that a Stone in the Bladder is 
my at certain Intervals the Cauſe of many Diſorders, ſuch as 
tequent and difficult Attempts to make Water, attended with a 
talding Heat and Pain, Gripes of the Belly, Coldneſs of the 
atreme Parts, and a Decay of Strength, and that principally 
wen the North Wind blows, or after flatulent Food, or 
ker not well defecated, or from ſome unuſual Commo- 
wn of the Mind, or too great a Refrigeration of the ex- 
teme Parts, or cuſtomary Bleeding too long omitted. The 
eral Reaſon to be given for the Return of thoſe Diſorders on 
ich Occaſions, is, that all thoſe things before-mention'd as 
ſes, are of ſuch a Nature, and ſo qualified, as, partly by 
preſfing the ſalutary Excretions, partly by augmenting the 
Uantity of impure Humours, and propelling them towards the 
aker Part, to give Occaſion for the Return of the Diſeaſe, 
d its uſual Train of Symptoms, upon the Patient. It is 
obſerved alſo, that Di empers of the Bladder are at- 
aided with a flatulent Colic, eſpecially when there is a hot and 
ul Diſcharge of the Urine ; and that all Aliments which 
Pente Inflations, exaſperate the Diſorders of the Bladder, as, 
ithe contrary, all Carminatives are beneficial. _ 
Among Diſeaſes of the Bladder, which are attended with 
ums, may well be: reckon'd diſcharging of bloody Urine, 
ich, however, does not all proceed from the Kidneys or 
lent Veſſels, as Phyſicians uſually imagine, but often 
us proximately and immediately from the Blood-veſlels 
the Bladder, and eſpecially the ruptur'd Branches of the ex- 
al hemoerrhoidal Vein. This Hemorrhage, attending the 
me, N= known to proceed from the Veſſels of the Blad- 
© by a Difficulty of Urine, a burning Heat, and Teneſmus 
ing the Anus, convullive dons about the Glans, a pun- 
r Pain from the Clans to the Perinæum, a rigid Tenſion of 
7 with Rumblings and Flatulencies in the Abdomen, 
of Appetite, and frequent Eructations; as alfo, if the bloody 
me, and concomitant Symptoms, after bleeding in the Foot, 
Application of Leeches to the Anus, are remitted and 
* And, indeed, tho' ſuch bloody Urine does not ſo very 
ently proceed immediately from the D has 
a ſometimes obſerved, and particularly by. Haechſtetter 
"+1. Schol. in Caſ. a. Sometimes pure Blood comes off 
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with the Urine, or, inſtead thereof, Urine of a brown Colour; 
like Coffee; as we obſerved in a Man eighty Years of Age, 
whenever he rode on Horſeback : The Urine, when cold, depo- 
lited a denſe and red Sediment. 
' Dreadful Symptoms alſo uſually happen from concreted 
Blood within the Bladder; as Lommins obſerves, ſuch as fre- 
quent Faintings, a Difficulty of Breathing; a low, ſmall, and 
uick Pulſe, a great Nauſea, Anxiety of Spirit, and a cold 
weat, ' with ah univerſal Imbecillity, Palenef. of Countenance, 
and Refrigeration of the extreme Parts ; all which Symptoms 
are to be aſcribed to a violent convulſive Stricture, communi- 
cated to the whole nervous Syſtem: A Condenſation of Blood 
in the Bladder is alſo the Cauſe of racking Pains, with a vehe- 
ment Heat at the Bottom of the Pubes, and about the Penis, 
whieh have been obſerved to ceaſe after the Patient had voided 
large, oblong, grumous Concretions of Blood in his Urine. As 
to the Cure of bloody Urine, which proceeds from an affected 
Bladder, Lommius rightly Judges, that it is more difficult than 
when it deſcends from the ſuperior Parts. 

We muſt not omit to obſerve, that a Spaſm of the Bladder, 
which excites a Strangury and Dyſury, eſpecially in old, ſcor- 
butic, and cacochymical Conftitutions, may proceed alſo from 
a very ſalt Urine, impregnated with acrid, tartarous, ſalino- 
ſulphureous, and muddy excrementitious Parts : For the Urine 
is ſometimes found ſo falt as to corrode the Tongue, and, as it 
diſtils from the Urethra, to excoriate the neighbouring Parts ; 
and therefore, if it ſhould happen to ſtagnate for a conſider- 
able Time in the Bladder, will, by vellicating the Fibres of 
the Nerves, cloſe up the Sphincter, and ftreighten the Urethra, 
and, by tearing and corroding the Membrane, excite moſt in- 
tolerable Pains. If, after a painful Diſcharge of the Urine, 
there appear in it branny little Maſſes, with Plenty of lender 
Filaments, which ſubſide, the Antients call this Affection a 
Scabies of the Bladder ; becauſe it indicates a Corroſion of the 
mucous and villous Membrane thereof. 

We ſaid: before, that a Stone, contain'd in the Bladder, is 
often the Occafion of ſtrong and painful Convulfions, attended 
with a-Difficulty of Urine, which moleſt the Patient at Inter- 
vals; but we are alſo to take Notice, that Spaſms of the Blad- 
der, when proceeding from other Cauſes, frequently lay the 
firſt Foundation for the Generation and Concretion of the Stone 
in the Bladder. This principally happens in old Men, who are 
of a plethoric Conſtitution, addicted to a ſedentary Life, and, 
on account of a weak Perſpiration, commonly void a high- 
colour*'d Urine, ſaturated with tartarous muddy Scoriz : F or 
the Spaſm excites a Dyſury; and the urinous Liquor, being re- 
tain'd a little longer than ordinary, depoſits a tenacious glu- 
tinous Matter, which, being involved in tartarous Salts, may 
be ſuppoſed the firſt Principles of a calculous Concretion here- 
after to be form*d ; unleſs the Matter be evacuated by ſome 
convenient Medicine, and a free Paſſage made for the Urine by 
removing the Spaſm. 

Of all Diſeaſes of the Bladder, a violent Stricture is moſt dan- 
gerous, and often mortal, eſpecially when it is attended with 
a vehement Pain, an acute Fever, with an Hardneſs of the 
Bladder appearing near the Pubes, Coſtiveneſs, and a Suppreſ- 
ſion of Urine, according to Hippocrates in his Prognoſtics, and 
his Cancæ Prænotiones, where he ſays, That a Hardneſs and 
Pain in the Bladder are very bad Symptoms upon all Ac- 
„counts, but worſt when attended with a continual Fever, 
6 for the Pain alone is ſufficient to kill the Patient. There 
is but little Evacuation, by Stool, under this Diſtemper.“ 

If the Pain and Hardnefs are but moderate, and without an 
acute Fever, the Inflammation is of a mild Nature. The 
Event, in ſuch Caſes, is various; ſometimes the Diſeaſe is cri- 
tically refolved, by the cutaneous Eruption of an Eryſipelas ; 
ſometimes it tends to a Suppuration, in which Caſe there comes 
away purulent Urine, which depoſits a thin white Sediment. 
If there be a plentiful Diſcharge of the Urine with Pus, 
the Tumor ſubſides, the Bladder is mollify'd, the Fever miti- 
gated, and a free Paſſage made for the Excrements. The 


worſt Event is, when the Diſtemper degenerates into a mortal 


Sphacelus. Hoffman, Medic. Rat. Syſtem. 


Having conſider'd the many ſevere and dangerous Diſorders 
proceeding from painful Spaſms of the Bladder, Urethra, and 
adjacent nervous Parts, with reſpe& to the different Nature of 
their Cauſes, we now come briefly to propoſe and explain the 
moſt corivenient Methods and Remedies for the Relief of the 
Patient. If we find the Diſeaſe approaching, or at leaſt are 
apprehenſive of its coming, and that it proceeds from a Redun- 
dance of Blood, eſpecially in old Perſons of a vigorous Con- 
ſtitution, who have for a long time paſs'd their Lives without 
ſufflcient Motion of Body; the greateſt Relief, in ſuch a Caſe, 
is to be expected from ſpeedy and plentiful Bleeding, which 
becomes the more neceſſary, if the Cauſe is ſuſpected to be a 
Retention of the Menſes, or a Stoppage of the — 
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Flux, or an Omiſſion of long accuſtom'd Phlebotomy, or 
Scarification.” This is agreeable. to the Advice of Hippocrates, 
Aph. 36. Lib. 6. where, under a Difficulty of Urine, he or- 
ders the inner Veins to be open d. $195 a £92 

In a Redundance of impure Serum, im ted with ſcor- 
butic, acrimonious, and ſaline Particles, which, by its Deflu- 

vion, and Settlement about the Bladder, and the Parts included 
within the Pelvis, furniſhes Matter. for this Diſorder ; or if it 

be owing to the ſcorbutic Purples, a'Diſtemper n common 
in our Times, we muſt uſe our beſt Endeavours, that the Maſs 

Hf Blood and Humours, which is vitiated by the Mixture of 
'thoſe heterogeneous and impure Particles, may be depurated, 
and the Redundance of Serum evacuated by the proper Emun- 
Rories. For this Purpoſe temperate Diluents, in- ſufficient 
Quantities, and ſot a convenient Length of Time, ate to be 
uſed: Of this Nature are the temperate kinds of Mineral Wa- 

ters, which conſiſt of the pureſt and lighteſt Liquid, impreg- 

nated with a ſlightly alcaline Salt; ſuch, above all others, are 


the Selteran and Spaw Waters ; for they are very agreeable, 
and extremely beneficial, in all the , Diſorders and Defects of 
the Breaſt, Kidneys, and Bladder, which Parts, in particular, 


they relieve by a ſort of ſpecific Virtue. In the ſcorbutic 
Purples they - exert their Virtues , much more to Advantage, 
when mix'd with Milk, eſpecially Aſſes Milk. 

As a Regimen of Diet is of the greateſt Importance, both 
in preventing and curing a Diſeaſe, ſo that they who live free- 
ly, without regarding the Laws of Medicine, or the Rules of 
Sobriery, can never be relieved from ſuch afflicting Diſtempers ; 
but, at moſt, only ure to themſelves ſome Intervals of 
Eaſe ; for this Reaſon, in ſo chronical a Diſorder, where the 
Nerves, and moſt ſenſible Parts, are affected, the leaſt Error in 
Diet muſt, of neceflity, have a bad Influence upon the nervous 
Parts. The Patients, therefore, are to be ſtrictly forbidden 
all falt, acrimonious, and ſour Meats,. all Vegetables which 
breed Inflations, or are aſtringent; and they muſt alſo abſtain 
from all Malt-liquors,' and acid and auſtere Wines: But ſweet 
Wines, and particularly the Hungarian, are not only harmleſs, 
but very beneficial, ere a Paſlage of Aetius, Tetrab, 3. Serm. 
3. Cap. 22. concerning a Scabies of the Bladder, deſerves to 
be quoted: The Patient, ſays he, muſt abſtain from all 
Things of a biting Quality, and ſuch as render the Humours 
, falt and acrimonious ; but give him ſweet Wines, and 
„Milk, with Broths made of Hens, or the Fleſh of Kids or 
Lambs.“ And tho' Motion and Exerciſe of the Body have 
a very good Effect in preventing Diſtempers of this Kind, by 
giving a Check to the Redundance of Blood, and maintaining 
a due Circulation of the Humours through the Veſſels; yet, if 
the nervous Parts at the Bottom of the Belly are affected with 
Pains and Convulſions, Reft is better for the Patient than 
Motion, which, in ſuch a Circumſtance, would be very pre- 
judicial; eſpecially ſuch kinds of Motion as drive the Blood 
more upon the inferior Parts, as a great Elevation of the Voice, 
long and earneſt Speaking, Agitations of the upper Parts, Geſ- 
tation, and Lifting of Burdens, ; 

W bile the Patient is under the convulſive Fit, attended with 
racking Pains, and a Difficulty of Urine, I have learnt by fre- 
quent Experience, that there are no better Remedies than oily 
emollient Clyſters, a Bath, or a Semicupium, which is con- 
firm*d by the Obſervations of Phyſicians, every-where to be 
met with; and we have an elegant Obſervation of Draeuitz, 
in his Book of the Scurvy, to the ſame Purpoſe. A Va- 
pour-bath of emollient and anodyne Flowers is alſo bene- 
ficial in the Time of the Paroxyſm ; ſuch are the Flowers of 
common Chamomile, Melilot, the Elder-ttee, Mallows, Mul- 
lein, and Millefoil, boiled in Milk; for, by their lenient and 
demulcent Virtues, they are of excellent Service in compoſing 
and mitigating the Pains and Convulſions. | Internally may be 

iven our mineral anodyne Liquor, either alone, or mix'd with 
inatives ; alſo antiſſ ic Powders, as the Marquis's 
Powder, or purified Nitre, with an Addition of a little Saffron 
and Caftor, taken in an Emulſion of the Four greater cold 
Seeds. Theſe Remedies are preferable to all others, and may 
be uſed even under a Fever, and when an Inflammation is 
threaten'd, if the Proportion of Nitre be augmented, 

When the Diſeaſe of the Bladder from a Tranſla- 
tion of a rheumatic Defluxion from the external Parts upon the 
Viſcera, Fontanels, cut in the Arms, have been of no ſmall 


Service, Alſo a demulcent and gently diuretic Decoction of | 


the Roots of Scorzonera, Sarſaparilla, China, the Shavings of 
Hartſhorn, the Roots of Liquorice, Couch-graſs, Succory, and 


Fennel ſeeds; or our mineral anodyne Liquor, mix'd with the 


Bezoardic Spirit of Buſſius, are Remedies which never fail of 
having a good Effect. rot; 

If bloody Urine, having its Origin in the Bladder, be at- 
tended with a convulſive Affection of the ſame Part, or an Ex- 


ulceration ſupervene, I have frequently found the good Effects | 
of an Application of the vulnerary Water call'd Z'eau d' Ar 


quebuſade, (ſee AQUA) in anſwering the Intention of diſcuſſ- 
ing and-corroborating. I alſo uſe repeated Applications of Bags 
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of Mint, Baum, Myrtle-leaves, Bay- leaves, Roſes, with i 
Flowers of common and Roman — all boiled ir ſod: 
wine, to the Region of the Bladder: And to prevent a Cohe- 
ſion of any grumous Blood, that may happen to be retain'q in 
the Bladder, with a tartarous Mucus adhering to the Part 
which may produce a Stone, internal, abſterſive, and gentle 
vulnerary Medicines may very properly be uſed. Some of th 
beſt of theſe are Golden-rod, Ladies-mantle, the Tops of 9. 
. John's-wort, and Millefoil, the Roots of Avens, Marſhmy, 
ws, and Liquorice, Figs, and Spleenwort, in the Form of a 
Infuſion or ion, well ſweeten'd with ut a Honey, 
Fernelius's Syrup of Marſhmallows. The DecoGtion of Porejfy 
and Sperma Ceti, are alſo very good Medicines for difſohs 
grumous Blood retain'd in the Bladder. 22 
When the Inflammation is ſucceeded by an Abſceſs, with 
is known by the Exacerbation of the Symptoms, and a Sek ef 
Weight in the Region of the Perinæum and Pubes, it is leceſ. 
ſary, that it ſhould be timely open'd, and the Pus diſcaaged 
from the Bladder; for the longer it continues, the more acti. 
monious it „and corrodes the adjacent Parts, corripting 
them in like manner, and introducing F;ulas, and other very 
bad Symptoms. To prevent ſuch miſchievous Effects, Injecli- 
ons of warm Milk, boil'd with emollient Species, are to be 
uſed: If theſe are of little or no Efficacy, our laſt Recourſe | 
muſt be to the Surgeon, who is to make an Incifion with the | 
Knife in the ſame Place of the Perinæum, as, in cutting for the 
Stone, with what they call the greater Apparatus. Two Ram- 
ples of this Method in Bonetus, Sepulchr. Lib. 3. taken out of 
Riolanus, are worth our Notice. In Women the Caſe is other- 
wiſe ; for they ſtand in no need of this kind of Remedy, be- 
cauſe in them the Orifice of the Bladder is larger, and the Ac- 
ceſs to it more open. The Ulcer being open'd, and well 
cleanſed, is to be treated with the ſame Remedies as were 
directed in the preceding Paragraph. 


PR AcTIcAL CavuTlons, 


I. 


When a Redundance of Blood requires Evacuation, the he 
Method is to open a Vein in the upper Parts, by way of Re 
vulſion; and the next Day, or the Day after, to cut the Vei 
in the Anus, if they are ſwell'd and prominent, for the ſake o 
Derivation ; or, if this cannot conveniently be done, a Veit 
may be open'd in the Ancle or Ham, If the Habit of Bod 
be lax, and full of Blood and Juices, and eſpecially for t 
Female Sex, Cupping: glaſſes, applied to the upper and lowe 
Parts, may be very beneficial, by attracting the Blood and H 
mours towards the Superficies. 


II. 


You are to take Notice, by way of Caution, that tho' n 
peated Bleeding, as before adviſed, be very ſerviceable in pr 
venting or removing an Inflammation, or hindering its Incre 
yet where the Blood and Spirits are deficient, and in caſe of 

ulceration, Phlebotomy is rather hurtful than beneficial, i 
exhauſting the Strength and Spirits of the Patient, which 
abſolutely neceſſary for expelling and ſubduing the Diſeaſe, 


III. ay 


In all Pains, and convulſive Diſorders, of the Bladder, fro 
whatever Cauſe they proceed, ſtrong Cathartics are by nome 
convenient, neither in the Beginning nor Progreſs of the D 
temper ; for it is to be fear'd, leſt the Humours, being by the 
means put in Agitation, ſhould be impel'd, and bend thi 
Courſe towards the affected Parts. But under a Remithon 
the Pain and Spaſms, and in the Decline of the Diſorde 
it is very uſeful, and even neceſſary, now-and-then, to ge 
Purge, in order to cleanſe and free the Inteſtines from the 
ſtercoraceous Recrements and Sordes, of which there 15 gen 


rally a Collection and Coacervation in thoſe Parts, during 


But this Intention is to be anſwered by the milder Sort 
Purges, ſuch as thoſe prepared of Manna, and Rhubarb, 


ſolutive Syrup of Roſes, drank in Whey, or Aſſes Milk. 
IV. 


In order to mitigate the convulſive Paroxyſm, beſides i 
nal Remedies, as Liniments and Fomentations, Clyſters a 
poſed of Lenients and Emollients are to be injeRed, wht 
their mild and comfortable Warmth and Influence in fe | 5 
the rigid and convulſed Fibres of the adjacent Parts, my ! 
bably cauſe a Remiſſion of the Pain, and afford con 
Relief to the Patient; but theſe are to be adminiſter 1 4 
Quantities, for fear of compreſſing the Sides of the Bla 


V. 


If the Bladder, and Parts connected with it, be fee 
a conſiderable Exulceration, which is indicated by 4 


e Ston 


Sedi 
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geeiment of viſcid Matter, and a flow Fever conſuming the 
crength and Fleſh, the Patient muſt abſtain from too free an 


the internal Uſe of the Caroline Waters ; for the plentiful Drinking 
_ of them, as I have learn'd by Experience, is very prejudicial, 

he- tecauſe both the Corruption und Fever are increaſed by the 
85 Stagnation of theſe Waters. 

ntl: | VI. | 

[the A ſeaſonable Uſe may be made of anodyne Injections, as 
| | well for correcting the Acrimony of the Humours, as for blunt- 

* ing the Senſe of the intolerable Pains. Theſe may be prepared 

15 of four Whites of Eggs, beaten to a Water, with an Addi- 

558 tion of two Ounces of Woman's Milk, and a Dram of the- 
a freſheſt Butter; or an artificial Emulſion may be made of the 
5 deeds of Gourds, and of white Poppy, the Water of Elder- 
kick lowers, Roſe-water, and black Cherry-water, for the ſame 
ſe of Purpoſe. | | | 

et. . 

71 All acrid Diuretics muſt be carefully avoided in this convul- 

wy ſye Affection; for, in an Exulceration of the urinary Paſſages, 

I the Pain and ſpafmodic Symptoms muſt, of Neceſſity, be very 

Wl much exaſperated by the Acrimony of ſuch Medicines. 


When the Patient is under extreme Pains, which may be of 
kngerous Conſequence, Anodynes of the greateſt Efficacy 
may be uſeful, for preventing too great a Diminution of the 
Strength, with an Increaſe of the Fever and Dyſury, or Mad- 
ies; and I have known half a Dram of Troches of Alke- 
lengi given as a Doſe, with very good Succeſs : But we muſt 
utterly avoid ſuch Medicines when there is a Decay of Strength, 
ether thro' Age, or ſome Paſſion of the Mind, particularly 
row. Hoffman Med. Rational. Syſt. © © og 

Mr. Sharp gives us the following Remarks relative to the 
ſtone, which, for the farther Illuſtration of this important 
wbj:&, I ſhall inſert. | 

Hitherto there has never been given any ſatisfactory Account 
of the Cauſes of this concreting Diſpoſition in the Fluids; and 
tho' there may be ſome Propriety in conſidering the Sand of 


, the be bnne in the fame Light as the "Tartar of Wine, from their 
7 of RefWEnilitude in ſeveral Experiments, yet we cannot infer from 
he Ve thence, what does immediately produce it; at leaſt it is not, 
A* dich any Certainty, to be imputed to a particular Diet or Cli- 
, a Veit 


tate, which, however, are the Cauſes commonly aſſigned; 
ince we ſee, that in all Countries, and amongſt all Ranks of 
Frople, as much amongſt the Sober as the Luxurious, the Stone 
Ii frequent Diſtemper ; and tho? the great Numbers cut at the 
loſpitals of Paris, where the Water of the Seine is fo remark- 
de for its Quantity of Stone, ſeems to favour the Opinion of 
6 being generated by particular Fluids received into the Blood, 
kt, I believe, upon Inquiry, this famous Inſtance will not ap- 
concluſive, ſince oft of thoſe Patients come from the 
vinces, or diftant Villages, where that River does not paſs ; 
Ind as to the Inhabitants of Paris itſelf, by what I was able to 
am of the Surgeons there, the Number of thoſe afflicted with 
e Stone amongſt them is pretty nearly in the ſame Proportion 
k in London. From which Conſiderations, and the Circum- 
ance of ſo many more Children having the Stone than Men, 
ge would be inclined to think the Diſpoſition is much oftener 
am with us, than acquired by any external Means. 

lt is certain, the Urine generally abounds with Matter pro- 


dy xr to compoſe a Stone; if it Id i 
poſe a Stone ; and, perhaps, if it could grow cold in 
of 81 ie Bladder, it would always depolit the Matter there, as it 
72 on the Sides of the Chamber- pot; tho? the Coats of the 
; adder, being cover'd with 4 Mucilage, make them more un- 


than the Sides of the Pot to attract the ſtony Particles; but 
tlee, when once a hard Body is infinuated into the Bladder, 
ſeldom fails to become the Nucleus of à Stone, whether it 
ta large Piece of Gravel, a Needle, a Bullet, or any other 
m extraneous Subſtance. | 

From the monſtrous Increaſe of ſome Stones in a ſmall time, 


d the Ceſſation 


1der Sort of Growth for many. Years of others, we 
hubard, be perſuaded, that the Conſtitution varies exceedingly at 
Milk. rent times, with regard to theſe ſtony Separations; and, 


Pm the Appearances of moft Stones when artfully 'faw'd 


ugh, we may gather, that this Variation of Conſtitution 

beſides en | not ſhew it Ny only in the Meg of Gravel added to 
Eirſten o one, but the Quality of it Ao; ſo that a red uniform 
5) hc me, of an Inch Diameter, may perhaps, at half that Sizez 
„eule deen a ſmooth white one, at a Quartet, a brow Mul- 


one, and ſo on at different times, altering in iks Species. 
ace (from the Appoſition of different-colour'd Gravel ) 
for the moſt part the laminated Appearance of a Stone, 
0 fometimes the Laminæ are vety,nearly of the Tame Co- 
6 and Compoſition; and, in this Caſe, their Formation ſeems 
Wing to the want of Accretion iti the Stone fer a cer- 


url 
el 


Fected i. ume; during which, its Surface, by rubbing againſt the 
| WW 0 | ny Blader, and its Attrition; from the tream of 
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Urine, becomes ſmooth and compact; ſo that when mire 
freſh looſe Gravel adheres to it, its different Denſity in that 
Part will neceſſarily make the Streaks we ſee in a $+Qion of 
the Stone, which are only the outſide Surfaces of each La- 
mina, 

That the ceaſing to gow gives them this laminated Form; 
and not any particular Diſpoſition in Sand to ſhoot into ſuch 
a Shape, is probable from the Examination of ſome other 
Stones, in which a great Quantity of Gravel is firſt collected 
without any Nucleus, into a ſpongy uniform Maſs, and after 
that is cover'd with' ſeveral Laminæ. | Fed 5 

Tis nd Wonder that Stones are fo, generally form'd in the 
Kidneys, ſince the Diſp6ſition of the Uiine will naturally ſhew 
itſelf as ſoon as it is ſepatated into the Pelvis; that is, the 
ſtony Particles, having as ſtrong an Endeavour to unite with 
one another in the Kidneys as the Bladder, wilt conſ:quently, 
from meeting firſt there, generally produce Gravel and Stone 
in that Part. i apt og eg 

Small Stones and Gravel ate frequently voided: without Pain, 
but ſometimes they collect, and become very large in the Kid- 
neys; in which Caſe, a Fit of the Stone in that Part is the 
Cure, from the Inflammation and Pain occaſioning convul- 
five T witches, which at laſt expel them. But in this Diſeaſe 
the Patient is very much reliev'd by ſeveral kinds of Reme- 
dies, ſuch as the Mucilaginous, the Saponaceous, &ec. ſome 
of which lubricate, and others both lubricate and ſtimulate; 
The Sand, in paſſing through the Ureters, is very much for- 
warded by the F orce of the Urine, which is ſo conſiderable; 
that I have ſeen a Stone which was obſtructed. in the Ureter in 
its firſt Formation, perforated quite through its whole Length; 
and form a large Chanel for the Stream of Urine. The Ure- 
ters being very narrow, as they run over the Pſoas Muſcle, 
and alſo at their Entrance into the Bladder, make the Move- 
ment of the Stone very painful and difficult in thoſe Parts: but 
there is ſeldom ſo much Trouble after the firſt Fit ; for, when 
once they have been dilated, they generally continue ſo: I have 
often ſeen them as big as-a Man's Finger, but they have been 
found much larger. 

The Symptoms of Stones in the Bladder are by no means 
infallible, ſince a Stone in the Ureter or Kidneys, or an In- 
flammation of the Bladder from any other Cauſe, will ſomes 
times produce the fame Effects; but if the Patient cannot 
urine, except in a certain Poſture, tis almoſt a ſure Sign the 
Orifice is obſtructed by a Stone; if he finds Eaſe by prefling 
againſt the Perinæum with his Fingers, or fitting with that 
Part upon a hard Body, there is little Doubt to be made, that 
the Eaſe is procur'd by taking off the Weight of the Stone; 
or laſtly, if with moſt of theſe Complaints he thinks he can 
feel it roll in his Bladder, it is hardly poffible to be miſtaken: 
However, the only ſure Judgment to be form'd is from 
„„ œô——ͤ a jams +l nice | 

That we ſhould not readily diſtinguiſh the Complaints of the 
Stone from many other Affections of the Bladder, is not very 
ſurpriſing, when we reflect, that a Fit of the Stone is nothing 
but an Inflammation of its Coats, which, tho” it be excited by 
the Stone, requires a Diſpoſition in the Blood to produce it 
for, if the Complaints in a Fit were owing to the immediate 
Irritation of the Bladder, it ſhould follow, that the Stone be- 
ing always the ſame, the Fit would be continual; but, beſides 
that all Patients have conſiderable Intervals of Eaſe, (often of 
many Months) except in thoſe Caſes where the Stone is either 
very large, 'or pointed, there are Inſtances of ſome few happy 
Conſtitutions which have no Pain at all, even after having for a 
certain time ſuffer'd very much. © at 5 
To prevent the Violence and frequent Returns of the Fits 
of the Stone, Bleeding, and Ste Ph ing with Manna, are 
beneficial; abſtaining alſo from Malt Hands and Exceſs of 
Eating and Drinking, is very ſerviceable; but a Milk- diet 
and Honey are the greateſt Preventatives, not only of Inflam- 
mation, but perhaps ſometimes, too, of the farther Accretion 
of the Stone. | | | 

From conſidering the Diſorders of the Stone in this Light, 


and the frequent Intervals of Eaſe which happen without the Af- 


ſiſtance of Medicine, we cannot wonder, that ſo many Pa- 
tients have beliey'd the Stone difſolv*'d, when they have been 
under any particular Regimen; and that in all Ages there.havis 
been many People deceiv'd for a Length of Time; by a ſup- 
poet Diffolvent, tho? hitherto no ſafe one has been diſcoyef' d. 
F ER 8 a 22 Fi eh 5 N e 
Mai Authors have pleaſed themſelves with comparing the 
Animal Calculus with Tartar, and in finding out ſome Re- 
ſemblance betwixt them. But I know no two Subftances in 
Nature Which can differ more widely than theſe two, [both 
with reſpe& to their Generation and Analyſis. The only 
Circumſtances wherein they agree, are their generating alike 
Arge Quantities of elaſtic. Ait, and their containing' ſome 
Earth, tho*-Fartar contains but a very little. As to their Ge- 
neration, Tartar is the Offspring of Fermentation; whereas 
no ſuch thing can happen in the Animal Fluids; And, who- 
II ever 


the Body, the Bones, 
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Ever compares the Analyſis of Tartar (fee TARTARUs) 
with the following Analyſis of a. Calculus, will readily per- 
ceive how different they are in their Compoſition. Tartar is 
an Acid ; but no Portion of an Acid can by any means be 
diſcover'd in a Calculus. 

Dr. Slare ſays, We diſtilled one Ounce of human Calcu- 
ſus that was recently cut out of a Body, which afforded about 
two Drams of a browniſh Spirit, nearer to that of Hartſhorn, 
than Urine. We put the Caput Mortuum upon the Capel, 
and reduc'd it to near a Dram ; the reft burning and ſmoak- 
ing away. Another time, we diſtilled in a naked Fire a Stone 
that weigh'd two Ounces ; the Vapour came over upon a 
good Streſs of Fire, and ſettled in the Form of Salt without 
any* Liquor, of which we preſerv'd only a Dram ; it appear'd 
very brown, and taſted bitter, as the fetid Oil of Hartſhorn, 
*_ other empyreumatical Qils, do. We examin'd by boiling 

and evaporating Water from the Caput Mortuum, whether it 
held any fix'd Salt, but found none. The Caput Mortuum 
weigh'd one Ounce, and fix Drams; ſo that it loſt only two 
Drams in the Diſtillation, that is, only two Drams came 
over the Helm. We proceeded farther, and placed the Caput 
Mortuum upon a Teſt in an open Fire, where it burnt away 
to two Drams forty-four Grains. This we alſo boiled in 
Water to ſee what Salt it held ; but it ſcarce afforded a Taſte 
of Salt, hardly ſurmounting that we uſually find in the like 
Quantity of common Water. In this fiery Trial, an Ounce 
and three Drams of the two Ounces evaporated in the open 
Fire, (a material Circumſtance, which. Chymiſts rarely inquire 
after) of which we have no Account. Phil. Tranſ. Abr. Vol. 3. 
Dr. Hale ſays, That the greateſt Part of this is raiſed into per- 
manently elaſtic Air. 

As to the Production of Stones in the Body, if we reflect 
upon what is ſaid under the Article Ax THRIT IS, with reſpect 
to the Generation of the Gouty Matter, and conſider, at the 
ſame time, the great Affinity there is betwixt the Gout and 
Stone, and that either of theſe frequently is tranſmuted into 
the other, we may perhaps have Reaſon to believe, that the 
Cauſes of both are a Defect in the Solution of the earthy Par- 
ticles of our Aliment by the Powers of Digeſtion; and if it 
happens, that the Sedentary, Luxurious, and Idle, are more 
ſubject to the Stone, than the Active, Temperate, and Labori- 
ous, it will be a farther Confirmation of its being generated 
in this manner. That Children alſo, who uſe but little Exer- 
ciſe, and whoſe Stomachs are lax and weak, are often afflict- 
ed with the Stone, ſeems to favour this Opinion. 

Upon this Occaſion I cannot omit a beautiful Obſervation 
of Boerbaave, who, ſpeaking of Menſtruums, ſays thus: Tho? 
earthy Bodies, when corroded by Acids, may be diffoly'd in 
Water, Alcalies, when intimately united with Earth, cannot 
be afterwards diſſolv'd with Water, as plainly appears in Glaſs, 
which conſiſts of an Alcali, and an Earth, intimately united, 
and is leſs ſoluble in Water, the cloſer the Union: So great is 
the Difference between the Solution of Earth by one kind of 
Salt and another. Alcalies, we ſee, ſubtilely diſſolve Earth into 
a fix d, tranſparent, hard Body, which reſiſts the diſſolving 
Power of Water, more than any other Body ; but it appears 
ſtranger ſtill, that the ſubtile, volatile, alcaline Salts of Ani- 
mals, intimately united with Earth, ſhould form a Maſs un- 
diſſolvable in boiling Water; for the Stones generated in Ani- 
mals I take to conſiſt of theſe two Principles and Oil; and 
in whatever Part of the Body ſuch Stones are generated, they 
commonly produce terrible Effects; as having a Power of at- 
tracting and joining to themſelves a ſimilar Matter, from ſuch 
Animal Juices as approach neareſt to Putrefaction, as the Bile 
and Urine ; which congining Tatts nearly alcaline, theſe Salts 
unite to themſelves the fine h, wore off from the Parts of 
the Body; and thus lay the Foundation of new Stones, or en- 
large the old ones: and hence the daily Increaſe of this mon- 
ſtrous Production, which brings on terrible Diſorders. 

Hence we may perhaps deduce the Reaſon, why the Author 

of Nature has made nearly all the Aliments of Animals in- 
celine to Acidity ;. for the acid Salts, on this Account, predo- 
minating in the Stomach, diſpoſe ſuch Aliments to diſſolve 

y, whoſe firmer Parts cohere principally by means of 


more 
Earth; whence they would otherwiſe with much more Diffi- 


culty be difſolv'd into fluid Chyle. But when afterwards a 
Matter is to be form'd of this Chyle, fit to bind the Solids to- 

ether, the Tendency to Acidity, which was n in the 
Eye is changed, and an alcaline Tendency of the Salts in- 
troduced; which, by binding the earthy Particles, forms a 
Structure indiſſoluble in Water, and fit to reſiſt the Action of the 
Fluid. At leaſt we know, that Bones remain ſolid and firm, if 
ſteep'd in Alcalies; but grow ſoft and flexible, if detain'd in 
Acids; as the ingenious Mr. Ryuy/ſch has often aſſur' d me, he 
found in his Anatomical Experiments. And doubtleſs, when 
the Power of changing Aceſcents into Alcalies is wanting in 
ilages, Teeth, and Ligaments, be- 
come ſoft, weak, looſe, and flexible, as we daily-ſce in the 
Rickets. Boerhaave's Chymiſtry. Tis 
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It would be inexcuſable, if I was to omit taking NF... 
Mrs. Stevens's Medicine for the Stone, as it —— of | 
Importance enough to merit the Conſideration of the Ls 5 J 
ture. I ſhall therefore give it in her own Words, u . 
liſh'd in the Gazette. | W 


% 


Mrs. STEPHENS's Medicine for the Sr oxg. 
It conſiſts of a Powder, a Decoction, and Pills, 


The PowDER is thus prepar'd. 


Take Hens Egg-ſhells well drain'd from the Whites, dt 
and clean; cruſh them ſmall with the Hand, and' fl 
Crucible of the twelfth Size (which contains nearly three 
Pints) with them lightly ; place it in the Fire, and cover 
it with a Tile; then heap Coals over it, that it may be in 
the midſt of a very * clear Fire, till the Epp-ſhell; 
be calcin'd to a greyiſh White, and acquire an acrid, alt 
Tafte : this will take up eight Hours at leaſt, After they 
are thus calcin'd, put them into a dry clean earthen Pa, | 
which muſt not be above three Parts full, that there nur 
be room for the Swelling of the Egg-ſhells in flaking. Iz 
the Pan ſtand uncover'd in a dry m for two Months, f 
and no longer. In this time the Egg-ſhells will become 


of a milder Taſte, and that Part which is ſufficiently ci. K 
cin'd will fall into a Powder of ſuch a Fineneſs, à to a 

paſs thro? a common Hair-ſteve ; which is to be done if 
accordingly. fu 

ol 

In like manner : ar 

ſo 

Take Garden-ſnails with their Shells, clean'd from the Dict; me 
fill a Crucible of the ſame Size with them whole; cover 

it, and place it in a Fire as before, till the Snails have for 
done ſmoking, which will be in about an Hour, taking bot 
care that they do not continue in the Fire after that, Ro 
They are then to be taken out of the Crucible, and im- a 
mediately rubb'd in a Mortar to a fine Powder, whid As 
ought to be of a very dark-grey Colour. tent 

ſion 

Note, If Pit- coal be made uſe of, it will be proper, in orte Caf 
that the Fire may the ſooner burn clear on the Top, that lg Nig 
Cinders, and not freſh Coals, be plac'd on the Tiles whict will 
cover the Crucibles, in ( 
Theſe Powders being thus prepar'd, take the Egg eli take 
Powder of fix Crucibles, and the Snail Powder of one; mi Ir 
them together, rub them in a Mortar, and paſs them thro' nece 
Cypreſs-fieve. This Mixture is immediately to be put u into 
into Bottles, which muſt be cloſe ſtop*d, and kept in a dr gredi 
Place for Uſe. I have generally added a ſmall Quantity c If 
Swines-creſſes burnt to a Blackneſs, and rubbed fine, but thi x; I 
was only with a View to diſguiſe it. witho 
The Egg-ſhells may be prepar'd at any time of the Yea WW ny R 


but it is beſt to do them in Summer, The "m_ _-_ 4 
to be prepar d in May, June, July, and Auguſt; 2 
eſteem thoſe beſt that are done in PA firſt of theſe Months. 


The DecocTion is thus prepar'd. 


Take four Ounces and a half of the beſt Alicant Soap, be 
it in a Mortar, with a large Spoonful of Swines Crell 
burnt to a Blackneſs, and as much Honey as will mak 
the Whole of the Confiſtence of Paſte ; let this be form 
into a Ball, Take this Ball, and green Chamomile, « 
Chamomile-flowers, ſweet Fennel, Parſley and Burdoch 
leaves, of each one Ounce ; when there are not Green 
take the ſame Quantities of Roots ; cut the Herbs 
Roots, ſlice the Ball, and boil them in two Quartz | 
ſoft Water half an Hour; then ftrain it off, and ſweets 
it with Honey. 


The PiLLs are thus prepar d. 


Take equal Quantities, by Meaſure, of Snails calcin'd as 
fore of Ry nl Arr Burdock-ſeeds, Aſhen-ke 
Hips and Haws, all burnt to a Blackneſs, or, which is 
fame thing, till they have done ſmoking ; mix them 
gether, rub them in a Mortar, and paſs them thro 
Cypreſs-ſieve ; then take a large Spoonful of this Vx 
and four Ounces of the beſt Alicant Soap, and __ 
in a Mortar, with as much Honey as will make the 
of a proper Conſiſtence for Pills, ſixty of which - 
be made of every Ounce of the Compoſition. 
there is a Stone in the Bladder or Kidneys, the f 
is to be taken three times a Day, viz. in a Morning | 
Breakfaſt, in the Afternoon about five or ſix, and 
ing to Bed. The Doſe is a Dram Avoirdupob, 
Grains, which is to be mix'd in a large Teacup, 


White-wine, Cyder, or ſmall Punch; and half a 


the Decoction is to be drank, either cold or Milk-warm, 
after every Doſe. | | 


Theſe. Medicines do frequently cauſe much Pain at firſt; 
in which Caſe it is proper to give an Opiate, and repeat it as 
often as there is Occaſion, 

If the Perſon be coſtive during the Uſe of them, let hin 
take as much lenitive Electuary, or other laxative Medicine, 
as may be ſufficient to remove that Complaint, but not more; 
for it muſt be a principal Care at all times to prevent a Looſe- 
nels, which would carry off the Medicines ; and if this does 
happen, it will be proper to increaſe the Quantity of the 
Powder, which is aſtringent, or leſſen that of the Decottion, 
which is laxative, or take ſome other ſuitable Means by the 
Advice of Phy ſicians. 

During the Uſe of theſe Medicines, the Perſon ought to 
abſtain from ſalt Meats, Red-wines, and Milk, drink few Li- 
quids, and uſe little Exerciſe, that ſo the Urine may be the 
more ſtrongly impregnated with the Medicines, and the longer 
retain'd in the Bladder, 

If the Stomach will not bear the Decoction, a ſixth Part of 
the Ball made into Pills muſt be taken after every Doſe of 
the Powder. 

Where the Perſon is aged, of a weak Conſtitution, or much 
reduc'd by Loſs of Appetite, or Pain, the Powder muſt have 
a greater Proportion of the calcin*d Snails than according to the 
foregoing Direction; and this Proportion may be increaſed 
ſuitably to the Nature of the Caſe, till there be equal Parts 
of the two Ingredients. The Quantity alſo of both Powder 
and Decoction may be leſſen'd for the ſame Reaſons, But as 
ſoon as the Perſon can bear it, he ſhould take them in the above- 
mention'd Proportions and Quantities, 

Inſtead of the Herbs and Roots above-mention'd, I have 
ſometimes uſed others, as Mallows, Marſhmallows, Y arrow 
both red and white, Dandelion, Water- creſſes, and Horſe-radiſh 
Root; but do not know of any material Difference. 

This is my Manner of giving the Powder and Decoction. 
As to the Pills, their chief Uſe is in Fits of the Gravel, at- 
tended with Pain in the Back, and Vomiting, and in Suppreſ- 
fion of Urine, from a Stoppage in the 2 In theſe 
in ord Caſes, the Perſon is to take five Pills every Hour, Day and 
ut he Night, when awake, till the Complaints be remov'd. They 
will alſo prevent the Formation of Gravel, and Gravel-ſtones, 
in Conſtitutions ſubject to breed them, if ten or fafteen be 
taken every Day. Thus far Mrs. Stephens. 

In order to form a juſt Judgment of theſe Medicines, it is 
neceſſary to know, that Shells by Calcination are converted 
into a Lime; and that a Lixivium of Lime is a principal In- 
gedient in Alicant Soap. 

I find theſe Medicines are at preſent in much Diſrepute. But 
3 Iam to give my Sentiments upon them undiſguiſed, and 
without being biaſſed by any Authority whatever, I ſhall give 
my Reaſons for believing them of ſome Efficacy, tho* I have 
never ſeen any remarkably good Effects from them. 

My firſt Reaſon is, That the principal Ingredients in theſe 
Medicines are recommended for the Stone, by Authors of the 
hiſt Reputation. Thus Hoffman ſpeaks of Egg-ſhells and 
Mother of Pearl; and Boerhaave preſcribes Soap, as we have 
ſeen above. 

My ſecond Reaſon is, That they have indiſputably been of 
great Relief to many Perſons afflicted, before taking them, 
with the moſt exquiſite Tortures from the Stone. I ſay, indiſ- 
pls becauſe, to doubt it, would be paying a very bad 
Compliment to the Underſtanding and Honour of many Gen- 
temen of known Integrity, who were appointed by Parlia- 
ment to inſpe& into, and who afterwards gave their Opinion 
n Favour of, theſe Medicines, 

My third Reaſon is, That I have known in ſeveral Inſtances, 
feat Effects produc'd by a Medicine, which ſeems to be near- 
of the ſame Nature with thoſe of Mrs. Stephens, as it con- 

of Lime made of Oyſter-ſhells. The Hiſtory of it, ſo far 
8 I am acquainted with it, is thus. Mr. Schwemberg, a German 
| entleman, extremely well verſed in the moſt abſtruſe Ope- 
cin'd as "il Rtions of Chymiſtry, has a Method of melting, by the Help 
Aſhen-ke) of a Flux, calcin'd Oyſter-ſhells, ſo as to make them run like 
Wax, and to admit o being caſt into Cakes, which diſſolve 
fer Deliguium into à Fluid; this, when filtred, is limpid as 
oek- water, and extremely alcaline, tho' not corroſive ; and, 
Mich is pretty ſurpriſing, will, upon the Affuſion of an 
cid, be entirely converted into a Snow-white Powder. 
pventy-five or thirty Drops of this Liquid, taken twice a 
0% in Water, I have frequently known to afford great Re- 

in nephritic Diſorders. no 
py fourth Reaſon is, That a Lixivium of Lime will diſſolve 
man Stones, when out of the Body. 

My fifth Reaſon is, That Lime ſeems to be, in general, a 
Mwerful Diſſolver of Earth, and earthy Concretions. Thus 

© produces a great Fertility, when laid upon the moſt bar- 
Rn kinds of Land, as Gravel; that is, it helps to diſſolve the 
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large Particles of Earth, and prepares it for furniſhin Mattef 


for a ſubſequent Vegetation. Hence it happens, that what 


Boerbaave rerhrks in the Paſſage quoted above, in regard to 
Alcalies uniting with Earth, and rendering it indiſſolubſe, does 
not hold good with reſpe& to the Salt of Lime, which is an 
Alcali /uz generis, and in many Inſtances different, as to its 
Properties, from all others. See CALx. 

I ſhall conclude this Article with remarking, that, as, in all 
Caſes whatever, the principal Duty of a Phyſician conſiſts in 
diſtinguiſhing accurately one Diſtemper from another; ſo, parti- 
cularly with reſpect to the Stone, he muſt take care not to be 
deceived ; for there are three Diſtempers, which mimic ſo ex- 
actly the Stone of the Kidneys, Ureters, and ſometimes even 
of the Bladder, that it is not eaſy for a Perſon, not well verſed 
in theſe things, to diſtinguiſh ſome Symptoms of theſe from 
the genuine Stone; I mean the Gout, latent Intermitting Fe- 
vers, and Hyſterics. And, indeed, it is of great Importance, 
in the Practice of Phyſic, to diſtinguiſh the Symptoms 
cauſed by theſe three Diſtempers, when they ſeize upon 
any of the Viſcera, from the genuine Diſorders to which the 
Part is otherwiſe ſubject; for the Kidneys, Ureters, and 
8 are not the only Parts ſubject to their irregular At- 
tac ks. a 

As to the Gout, when it fixes upon the Region of the Kid- 
neys and Loins, and imitates the Stone, or when it affects the 
Neck of the Bladder, it muſt be diſtinguiſh'd from the Stone, 
by carefully comparing the Patient's Complaints with the Sym- 
ptoms of the genuine Stone above enumerated ; in which I have 
been deſignedly very full, and given them from different, and 


thoſe the beſt, Authors, that they may be view'd in every Light. 


The Conſtitution of the Patient is alſo to be taken into Con- 
ſideration, which, if gouty, gives an uſeful Hint to the Phyſi- 
cian ; and the Unſucceſsfulneſs of Remedies, which uſually re- 
lieve in the Stone, lay a ſtrong Suſpicion, that the Diſorder may 
have another Cauſe. See the Quotation above from Hoffman. 

As to Hyſterics imitating the Stone, Sydenham has obſery'd, 
and ſince him, I believe, every Phyſician concern'd in much 
Practice, that ſometimes this Diſeaſe ſeizes one of the Kidneys, 
where, by the violent Pain it occaſions, it entirely reſembles a 
Fit of the Stone, not only with reſpe&t to the kind of Pain, 
and the Part affected, but likewiſe by the violent Vomitin 
wherewith it is accompanied, and the Pains extending thro 
the whole Duct of the Ureter: So that *tis hard to diſtinguiſh, 
whether the Symptoms are from the Stone, or an Hyſteric Diſ- 
order; unleſs, perhaps, ſome Misfortune having depreſſed the 
Woman's Spirits, a little before the Diſorder came on, or the 
Diſcharge of green Matter by Vomit, ſhould ſhew that the 
Symptoms are rather to be aſcrib'd to an hyſteric Diſorder than 
the Stone. The Bladder alſo is occaſionally affected with this 
deluſory Symptom, cauſing Pain, and a Suppreſſion of Urine, 
as in the Caſe of an Obſtruction of the urinary Paſſages from 
a Stone. This laſt Species rarely happens, but the former 
more frequently. Both uſually attack ſuch Women as are 
greatly debilitated by frequent hyſteric Fits. Sydenham. 

'The Conſtitution of the Patient, and the Symptoms, are 
to be accurately conſider'd in this Caſe, as well as in nephri- 
tic Symptoms proceeding from the Gout, This Diſorder I 
have frequently known inſtantly remov'd by Bleeding, with- 
out any ill Conſequences, notwithſtanding, the Cautions given 
by ſome practical Writers againſt bleeding in Hyſterics. See 

YS TERICA. 

As to intermitting Fevers imitating the Stone, and other 
Diſorders, it is remarkable, that the general Uſe of the Peru- 
vian Bark has introduc'd many anomalous Symptoms of theſe 
Fevers utterly unknown to the Antients. Theſe Irregularities 
were, ſo far as I know, firſt taken Notice of by Morton, in 
his moſt excellent Diſſertation, de Proteiformi Febris intermit- 
tentis Genio; where there are many important Obſervations, ſo 
ſtrictly genuine and true, that a Phyſician muſt have practis'd 
to very little Purpoſe, if he has not almoſt daily obſerv'd Caſes 
which ſtrongly confirm them. It ſeems as if the Bark, by ſti- 
fling, and not carrying off the Diſorder, leaves in the Blood 
a Portion of the — Matter, which cauſes the Fever; or 
which, to uſe the Language of Sydenham, Nature raiſes a Fe- 
ver, in order to expel. Now this is, in the Courſe of the Cir- 
culation, convey'd to, and depoſited upon, one or other of the 
Viſcera, there cauſing the Symptoms which are raiſed by any 
other Obſtructions, or ſpaſmodic Conſtrictions, in the fame Part. 
Hence Fevers, which have been treated with the Bark, fre- 
quently afflict the miſerable Patient for many Years, from 
time to time, under the Maſk of other Diſorders: But; to do 


Juſtice to a Remedy now in ſo great Reputation not altogether 


undeſervedly, I muſt confeſs, that theſe irregular Symptoms 
ſometimes precede its Exhibition, and even conſtitute the very 
firſt Scene of the Tragedy, before the Fever has ſhewn itſelf 
to be what it really is, 

In order to diſtinguiſh theſe Caſes, regard is to be had to 
the genuine Symptoms attending Diſorders of the Part affected, 
to Conſtitution, and the Inefficacy of Remedies which 

# | uſually 


CAL 


uſually relieve. If a Fever has preceded, which was treated 
with the Bark, tho* many Years before, it lays a Foundation 
for ſuſpecting that to be the latent Cauſe, eſpecially if it has fre- 
41 returned, and as often been treated with the Bark. 

ut if a Sediment of a Pink- colour ſubſides to the Bottom of the 
Urine, or the Pain is periodical, it puts the Caſe out of Diſ- 
pute. It often, however, happens, that tho? a latent Fever is 


the Cauſe of the Complaints, yet at firſt there is no Separation 


in the Urine, nor do the Symptoms recur at any regular Pe- 
riods; but, after prudent Evacuations, the Periods generally 
become more regular, and the Diſeaſe betrays its Family by 


the Sediment above deſcribed. The Method, 2 is to 
take away ſome Blood; after this, to give one lenient Purge, 
or more; if neceſſary. The Alteratives ſhould conſiſt princi- 


CAL 


pally of neutral Salts, either natural, as Nitre, or artificial 
Juice of Lemons with Salt of Wormwood, diftil'd Vine 
with volatile Sal Ammoniac, and ſome ſimple Water as a Ve 
hicle, and an Addition of a proper Syrup to make it reeable ; 
the Terra Foliata Tartari, otherwiſe call'd Tartarus Regency, 
tus; Tartarus Tartariſatus ; but, above all, the Tartarus Vitri. 


olatus prey neutraliz'd, according to Boerbaave's M 
Such a Treatment will very ſeldom fal — 


N | to make the Diſorder 
if cauſed by an Intermitting Fever, in its proper Form 
and then the Peruvian Bark, if it ſhould be judged proper, will 
generally cure it z or x Continuation of the ſame neutral Salts, 


with lenient Purges, intercalated at proper Intervals, will gene- 
rally perform a Cure, eſpecially if aſſiſted with Bliſters, if ne- 
— and nothing forbids h 


a} 


Uſe. 
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EXPLICATIONS 


OF THE 


TABLE I. 
H E Figures mark'd A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, L, 
M, N, O, P, Q, R, 8, T, U, W, X, X, Z, are 


explain'd under the Article ACETUM. 44.4 << 
All the reſt are explain'd under the Article Vinum. 


TABLE IL 9 
All the Figures in this Table are explain'd under the Article 
Aus. L | | | 
TABLE Il. 
The Figures mark'd 1. 1. 1. are explain'd under the Article 
ars. 1 wer . 
2. 3. 4. are explain'd under ALLANTOIs. 
TABLE IV. TABLE V. 
Theſe Figures are explain'd under the Article ARTERIA. 
TABLE VL 
From the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
| FiGURE 1. RI, | 
The Trunks of the Vena Cava, with their Branches, diſ- 
W ted, from an adult human Body. 
A. A. The Orifice of the Vena Cava; as it appears when 
ut from the Right Auricle of the Heart. | 
a. The Orifice of the Coronary Vein of the Heart. 
B. A. The ſuperior or deſcending Trunk of the Vena Cava. 
C. C. A. The inferior or aſcending Trunk; ſo diſtinguiſh'd 
fom the Motion of the Blood in theſe Trunks, which is con- 
to their Poſition; | 
D. The Subclavian Veins. | 
+. That Part of the Left Subclavian Vein, where the Tho- 
ncic Duct enters it, and diſcharges itſelf of its Chyle and 


Lymph. 
b, The Vena Arygos; with its Branches going to the Ribs, 
e 


. The ſuperior Intercoſtal Veits. 
d. d. The internal Mammary Veins. 

- E. The Right and Left Iliac Branches. 
and 


k 


F. The internal Jugular Veins. 
G. G. The external Jugulars. 3 | 
H. H. The Veins which bring Blood from the lower Jaw, 
its Muſcles, | ws, ® = : 
I. I. The Trunks of the internal Jugulars, cut off at the 
Baſis of the Scull. CNY” 
J. The Veins of the Thymus and Mediaftinum. 
4 g. The Veins of the Thyroid Glands. 
d. The Vena Sacra. | 
1. The internal Iliac Branch. 
4. The external. 
K. K. Tne Occipital Veins: 
The Right Axillary Vein. 
The Cephalic, - © ; 
N. The Baſilic. 
O. The Median Vein. ane ö 
F. The Trunk of the Veins of the Liver: 
The Phrenic Vein of the Left Side. A Lys 
R. The Right Phrenic Vein. 0 1 
* Vein from the Left Glandula Renalis, and Parts 
1 nt. Sy | 8:1 
| 5, The Left Emulgent Vein. 2 by 
2 The Right Emulgent, in this Subject very much lower 
the Left, which is not uſul. be TI -.. 


U. U. The N 
Fel. 1 two Spermatic Veins. 


TABLES in Volume the Firſt: 


X. X. Two communicant Branches between the aſcending 
Trunk of the Vena Cava and Vena Azygos, by which the 
Wind paſſes into the deſcending Trunk of the Cava, when we 
blow into the aſcending at A. P. C. tho' the Trunk at A. P. 
and C. is firmly tied on the Blow- pipe. : 

*, An uncommon Branch between the lower Trunk of the 
Vena Cava arid the Left Emulgent Vein. 

Y. A Vein which brings Blood from the Muſcles of the Ab- 
3 _ = N liac Branch. 

The Epigaſtric Vein on the Right Side. 

J. I. The |; pt re * 

FiGURE 2. 

The Trunks of the Vena Portæ diſſected, and diſplay'd: 

Y A. A. A. The Branches of the Vena Portz freed from the 
wer. g 

a. The Umbilical Vein. 

B. The Splenic Branch. | 

C. C. The Meſenteric Branches, which are continued from 
the Inteſtines. | 

b. The Trunk of the Veha Pancreatica, which receives 
Branches from the Duodenum. | 

c. c. The Vena Gaſtrica dextra Corornaria ſuperior. 

D. The ſuperior Coronary Vein of the Stomach; on the 
Left Side; | 

E. The inferior Cotonary Branch of the Stomach, on the 
Right Side. And, 

F. The ſame Coronary Vein of the Left Side, removed from 
their proper Situations. From theſe two laſt are continued, 

I. The Vena Epiploica ſuperior dextra: And; 

2. The Siniſtra : With, 

. The Media. 
J. The Vein call'd Vas Breve. 

d. The Ven Duodeni. | . | 

H. The Vena Hzmorrhoidalis, ariſing from the Rectum and 
Aiius; in this Subject emptying itſelf into the Left Meſenteric 
Branch ; but in other Bodies (and particularly in a Preparatiori 
of theſe Youy I find this Trunk of the Hæmorrhoide Veins 


ending in the Ramus Splenicus: 
TABLE VI. 
Lancisi's Explication. 
a. a. The Olfactory Nerves; 
5. b. The Optic Nerves cut. 
c. c. The common Movers of the Eyes: 
d. d. The Pathetic Nerves. 


e. Proceſſus Anhularis: 5 
F. f. The three Branches of the fifth Pair. 
: 4 The ſixth Pair: | 

| G. The two Portions of the Auditory Nerve. 

i. 1. i. i. The Origin of the eighth Pair. 8 

4.4.1.4 Several Rirmilications of the Par Vagum, and In- 
tercoftal Nerves. * Na | 

J. J. A remarkable Communication betwixt the Phrenie 
Nerves arid otie of the Intercoſtals, which helps to form the 
Brachial Nerves. rg : | 
m. Phe Recurrent Nerve on the Left Side; 

n. The Left Nerve of the ninth Pair. 

0. The Right Neve of the ninth Pair. 

p. p. The Cotpora Pyramidalia 

9. 9. The tenth Pair cut, 


7. 1. The ſuperior Extremity of the Netves, commonly 
called Intercoſtales; which, accotditig to Lanciſi, may be rec- 
kon'd an eleventh Pair. 


11 L 6. J. f. 


—_ 


— 7 — 
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5. 5. 5, The great Trunks of — Nerves. * * TABLE TIX. 
. U. u. u. The Nervus Atreſſörius of the eighth Pair, an en Ry eee 
... . =  DanCiar's Explication. 


x. x. x. The Phrenic Nerves, call'd alſo the Diaphrag- 
matic Nerves, of which the Left is naturally longer than the 
Right. | TRE AHI | 

F The inferior Opening of the Infundibulum. F 
#. z. The Nerves which go to the Teſtes, Uterus, &c. 


Additional E xplication. 
1. 1. The Brachial Nerves. 
2. 2. c. The Communications of the Vertebral Nerves, 


with thoſe commonly call'd Intercoſtals. 
3. 3. The Crural and Sciatic Nerves. 


TABLE VI 


1. The Os Sincipitis on the Right Side. 
2. The Os Sincipitis on the Lett Side, 
3: The Os Occipitis: 
The Os Squamoſum. 
5. The Sutura Sagittalis. 
6. 6. The Sutura Lambdoidalis. 
The Proceſſus Mammillaris. 
Part of the lower Jaw. 
9. The firſt Vertebra of the Neck, call'd Axis. 
10. The ſeeond Vertebra of the Neck, call'd ErIsr Ro- 


„„ 
11. 11: The Claviculæ. 


12. 12. The Scapulæ. 
13. 13. The Baſis of the Scapulæ. 
13. 14. The Coſta inferior of the Right Scapulz. 
14. The Proceſſus Brevis. 
15. 15. Acromion. 
16. 16. The Spina Seapuke. 
T7. 17. The Os Humeri. 
18. 18. The Head of the Os Humeri. 
19. The Aſperities of the Left Os Humeri. 
20. The external Protuberance of the Left Os Humeri. 
21. The internal Protuberance of the Left Os Humeri. 
22. 22. The Radius. 
23. 23; The Ulna. t | 
24. The Otecranon, or the Elbow, on the Right Side. 
25- 25. The eight Bones of the Carpus. 
26. 26. The four Bones of the Metacarpus. 
27. The three Bones of the Thumb on the Left Side. 
28. The Bones of the Fingers on the Left Side. 
29. 29. The back Part of the Os Ilium, or Dorſum Iii. 
30. 30. The Spine of the Nium on each Side. 
31. 31. The Protuberances of the Os Iſchium on each Side. 
32. internal Part of the Os Pubis. 
33. The Os Sacrum. 
34. The Os * : 
35- 35- The Jarge Sinus of the Iſchium. 
35. 36. The Foramen of the Ifchium on each Side. 
37. 37. The Femur on each Side. 
38. 38. The Head of the Femur. 
39. The Neck of the Femur. 
40. 40. The Trochanter major, on each Side. 
41. 41. The Trochanter minor on each Side. 
42. 42. 42. 42. The two inferior Protuberances of the lower 
Appendix of the Os Femoris. 
43. 43- The Tibia on each Side. 
44. 44. The Head of the Tibia on each Side. 
45. 45. The ſuperior Appendix of the Fibula on each Side. 
46. 46. The inferior Appendix of the Fibula on each Side. 
47. 47. The Fibula on each Side. 
233 4 
49. us on eac . 
= The Bones of the Tarſus. 
51. The Bones of the Metatarſus. 
52. The Bones of the Toes. 
a. B. c. d. e. f. The Spinal Procefles of the Vertebræ of the 


Neck. 
n. u. u. u. u. The tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Vertebræ of 


the Neck. 
0.0. 0. 0.0, 0.0.0.0, 0.0. The tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 


Vertebrz of the Back on the Right Side. 
P. P. Some of the Spinal Proceſſes of the Ver- 


. The Spinal Procefſes of the Vertebræ of 


4+ 


h. i. I. I. m. u. o. p., 9. 7. 1. t. The Ribs on the Left Side, at 
the Articulation of their ſmall Tubercle with the tranſverſe Pro- 


The, laſt Vertebra of the Bac. 1 
K. The Bodies of four of the Vertebrz of the 


* 


The Figures of this Plate are of the utmoſt Impor 
ſince their principal Deſign is to exhibit various F — - N 
human Scull, with which, according to Hippocrates in his 
de Fulneribus Capitis, every Phyſician and Surgeon ought to he 
well acquainted; for, ſince the natural and moſt common F. 
gute of che Head reſembles that of an oblong Sphere, its * 
rior and poſterior Parts are of courſe ſomewhat prominent. 
But it frequently happens, that Sculls vary from each other. 
not only in the Number of Sutures, but alſo in the Diverſty d 
Shapes and Forms. j ö 
IG, I. repreſents a human Scull, of the natural Form yig 
the Sagittal Suture, continued to the Root of the Noſe, 
which it alſo reaches in Fig. 10. but in this latter the Corona 
Suture is wanting; and tho? this Suture is obſerved in Fig.! 
yet the anterior Eminence, which is generally ſeen on the gil 
ciput, and upper Part of the Forehead, is wanting ; but the 
poſterior Eminence, belonging to the Occiput, remains. Thy 
in Fig. 8. the poſterior Part of this Eminence is only to be ob. 
ſerved, yet, on the Occiput, it is a little more depreſs thn e 
in other Sculls. 


in 


Fr. 2. exhibits the Os Petroſum cut through, in order to * 
give a Proſpect of the Concha, the Cochlea, and the Foramin; 
which open into it. | fo 
I. Li... Sens | ” 
2. The Beginning of the Styliform Proceſs. | 
3. The ey 2 5 we 
IG. 3. is, uffachius, principally intended for the Con- 
futation of thoſe, who, being more ay d by Aſſertions than : 
F act, aſſert, with Galen, that the Sagittal Suture is never want- 80 
ing, but always found in human Sculls; for, ſays Euffachiu, i 
< Tho? no Anatomiſt has hitherto adverted to it, I myſclf lac 15 
<< frequently found the Sagittal Suture wanting; and ſome ti 8 
<< ago I exhibited to public View and Examination fiſteen - 
„ human Sculls, in which there was not the ſmalleſt Appear - 
<< ance of a Sagittal Suture ; tho', at the ſame time, all d — 
other Sutures were to be diſtinctly and eaſily obſerved.” «xk 
Fr. 5. and 6. repreſent both Offa Petroſa, with the J 
Foramina thro? which the Auditory Nerve enters. Tn 
FIG. 12, and 14. exhibit the Sella Turcica, with the O 
Cribriformia, and the Proceſſus Criſtati. In the Offa Cribri 3 
formia are obſerved the Foramina, thro which the Proceſſufi 3. 
Papillares, or Olfactory Nerves, paſs. In Fig. 14. are obſerved 33 
the Foramina thro? which the Optic Nerves paſs to the Eyes 34: 
the Foramina thro* which the Blood-veſſels are admitted ; ai 55 
alſo the Sella Turcica, And in Fig. 12. all theſe Foramina a 3 
diſtinly ſeen. 37: 
FG. 13. repreſents that Side of the Os Cuneiforme which 2” 
lies next to the Fauces, with its ſmall Foramina, thro' which 39. 
according to ſome Anatomiſts, the Air enters, and reaches ths _ 
Brain itlelf, | = 
Fis. 16. repreſents the inferior Part of the Cranium, beloolfil. 72. 
the Os Sphenoides ; with the Septum Medium of the Now 43 
which, when freed from the other Bones and Cartilages, 5 ** 
a —_— Shape. | 7 | 
FIC. 17. repreſents a Cranium almoſt entirely round, wid 7 ; 
Figure is by ſome call'd cet ds, or iZuxigaa@-, with two prete Ms « 


natural Sutures, one running tranſverſly thro? the Middle ofth 
Head, from the Right to the Left Ear; and the other rac 
ing all along the Head, from that Foramen which gives aPalag 
to the Spinal Marrow, to the-Root of the Noſe. 
Lanciſi takes no Notice of the other Figures. 52: 
Fis. 4. ſeems to be the Os Frontis, ſeparated from the othc 44 | 
Bones of the Cranium. I OY ay | 
FIG. 7. ſeems to be an irregular Portion of the Crantum $6, 


alſo n 
In FIG. 8. there appears an irregular Suture. 
FIC. 9. is the Os Occipitis ſeparate. | | 
; * 1 2 ſeems to be another View of the Bone repreſente 
in Fig. 16. | 
FIG. 15. repreſents a Scull, in which I obſerve nothin 
greatly anomalous, | 3 


TABLE X. 
From EUSTACHIUG 


. Repreſents the Muſcles which are conſpicuous on the l 
art. 
I. I, The Muſculi Frontales. 
2. 2. The Orbiculares Palpebrarum. 
3. The Attollens Auriculam, 
4. The Temporalis. 5 
$- The Maſſeter..  -- and '& 3 
. Repreſents the Muſcle call'd, by Lanciſi, Conſtridtr, 
reſſor Pinnæ Narium. oe 1 4 
| 7 The Dilatator Alæ Nafi. | 
The Zygomaticus. E 
9. The Place of the Elevator Labiorum, or Elevator 8. 
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orum communis, called by Lanciſi Gracilis; but it is not 
expreſſed in this Figure. 5 n 

10. The Elevator Labii ſuperioris proprius. | 

11. 11. The Conſtrictor or Sphincter Labiorum, or Or- 
picularis Labiorum; by ſome. called Oſculatorius. 

12. The Buccinator. The Reference points too low for 
this Muſcle, which lies exactly betwixt the Conſtrictor Labi- 
orum, Fig. 11. 11. and the Maſſeter, Fig. 5. 

13. 13. The Muſculi Maſtoidei. 15. 15. thoſe Parts of 
theſe Muſcles which ariſe from the Clavicle. 

14. 14. The Sternohyoidei. 

16. 16. The Coracohyoidei. 

17. The Scaleni. 


with 18. Repreſents Part of the Cucullaris on the Right Side. 

e, to 18. On the Left Side is the Levator or Elevator Scapu- 
ronal iz, otherwiſe called Muſculus Patientiæ. 

. 1). 19. 19. The Place where the Fibres of the Pectoralis unite 
du in ſome meaſure with thoſe of the Deltoides. 

it the 20. 20. The Deltoides. 

Tho 21. The Place in the Catpus, where the Palmaris Longus 
e ob- paſſes thro' a Ring in the Annular Ligament. 

I than 22. A remarkable Union of the Tendons of the Extenſors 


of the three laſt Fingers. 

23. 23. The Productions of the Peritonzum, which, per- 
2 the Muſcles of the Abdomen at the Rings, deſcend 
to the Scrotum. | 

24. 24. The Place where the three Tendons of the Sar- 
torius, Gracilis, and Seminervoſus, are inſerted into the an- 
terior, and internal Part of the Tibia, juſt under the Knee. 

25. 25. The Tendons of the Extentors of the "Foes, which 
are ſecur d by a Ligament at the Ancle, as appears on both 
Sides, But on the Right Side internally another Ligament is 
repreſented, which fixes the Tendons of the Extenſor longus 
Digitorum, the Libiæus Poſticus, and the Flexor Pollicis. 

26. 26. The Muſculus Pectoralis. 

27. The Triceps Extenſor Cubiti on the Right Side. 

28. and 30. The Biceps on the Left Side according to Lan- 
fs Explication. ] 

29. Part of the Triceps Extenſor on the Left Side. ˖ 

30. The Biceps on the Right Side. N. B. The ptick'd 
Line is not carried far enough by three Lines. 

31. The Brachiæus Internus. | 
32. The Anconæus. 

33- The Pronator Rotundus. 
34. 34. The Supinator Longus. 3 | 
35. 55- The Radiæus externus, according to Lanciſi. 
36. The Extenſor Carpi Ulnaris. 
EG The Cubitzus internus, according to Lanciſi. 
e Radiæus internus, according to Lanciſi. 
39. 39. The Palmaris with its tendinous Expanſion. 
40. 40. Tendons of the Muſcles of the Thumb. 
41. The Tendon of the Adductor Pollicis. 
42. The Extenſor magnus Digitorum. 
43. The Ligamentum Carpi. | 
44- 44. The Tendons of the Iliaci Interni: 
45. 45. The Pectinæus. | 
46. One of the Heads of the Triceps. 
47: 47. The Rectus Femotis on each Side. 
48. 48. The Vaſtus externus on each Side. 
49. 49- The Vaſtus interrius on each Side. 
$0. The Gracilis. WW 3 
51. The Seminervoſus not well diſtinguiſh'd in the Figure. 
52. The Sartorius on each Side. 8 3 
$3: A Part of the Origin of the Vaſtus externus. 
54. 54. The Membranoſus. | _ 
55 55. The Tibialis Anticus. 
50. The Gemelli. 
57 57. The Solæi. 
$8. The Tendo Achillis. 5 
59 According to Lanciſi; is the Extenſor digitorum longus. 
bo. 60. The Tendons of the Extenſors of the Toes. The 
der 60 is inferted in the Figure by Miſtake. . 
br. The Tendons of the Extenſor Longus, Tibiæus Poſti- 
and Flexor Pollicis. 5 | | 
A. A. Portions of the Latiſſimus Dorſi on each Side. 
B. B. The Indentations of the Serratus major anticus. 
C. C. The Sternum: 15 DOTS. 
This Explication is principally according to Lanciſ, as the 
dure is taken from his Edition of Euſtachiut; but I think it 
ut very accurate. Ss 15 


[ Want- 


on the 


TAB LE XI. From Eus r Achtus. 
1. Two Myſcles upon the Occiput, called by E uftachius 


ladrati. 


removd. 


1 


ht 
+ The Splenius. 3 
+ The Muſeutus Mafteidenss © 


. The Muſculus Patientiæ, or, Levator Scapulæ pro- 
„„ SE. n 
/// nn geo oo 
7. The Articulation of the Clavicle with the Scapula on the 
Right Side. 
8. The Deltoides. 
9. The Teres Minor. 
10. The Teres Major. IM 
IT. 11. The Latiſſimus Dorf; on each Side. 
12. The Gluteus major. 
13. The Gluteus medius. 
14. The Muſculus Pyriformis. 
15. The Quadratus femoris. 
16. The Biceps femoris. 
17. The Semimembranoſus. | 
18. The Membraneſus, according to Lanciſi. 
19. 19. The Vaſti Externi. 
20. The Gaſtrocnemii. 
21. The Soleus. 
22, The Plantaris. 


TABL E M. Au Ribier: 
FIGUR E 1. 


_ Exhibits the Baſis of the Brain, with Part of the Medulla 
Oblongata, the Blood-veſſels being injected with Wax. 

A. A. The fore Lobes of the Brain. 

B. B. The hinder Lobes. 

C. C. The Cerebellum. 

D. D. The lateral Sinuſes. hot 8 
E. E. The Vertebral Arteries, as they paſs between the firſt 
Vertebra, and the Bone of the Occiput. 

F. The Vertebral Sinus. 5 

G. G. G. G. G. The Dura Mater on the Right Side taken 
off from the Spinal Marrow, and remaining on the Left. 

I, 2, 3, 4, &c. The ten Pair of Nerves belonging to 
the Brain, with ſeven of the Spinal Marrow. 

a. The Foramen that opens into the Pituitary Gland from 
the Infundibulum. _ _. 5 
7 b. b, The two white Protuberances behind the Infundibu- 
um. _ a . 

c. c. The two Trunks of the carotid Artery cut off where 
— begin to run betwixt the fore and hinder Lobes of the 
rain. | | 

d. d. The two Arteries joining the Carotids, with the cer- 
vical Artery called the communicant Branches. 

e. e. Two large Branches of the cervical Artery, ſome- 
times ſeeming as tho? they came from the communicant Branch 
on each Side, from the firſt of which the Plexus Choroeides 
hath its Original in chief, and from the laſt the Plexus Cho- 
roeides of the fourth Ventricle. 

F. Several little Branches ariſing from the carotid Artery. 
g. The cervical Artery compoſed of the two Trunks of 
the Vertebral Artery within the Craniuth. 

h. h. The two Trunks of the Vertebral Artery. 

i. i. i. The Spinal Artery. | 5 

r. A ſmall Branch of an Artery running thro? the ninth 
Pair, broken off from its other Part thro* Inadvertency of the 
Graver. 5 3 

J. I. The Crura of the Medulla Oblongata. 

m. m. The annular Protuberance, or Pons Varolii. 

n. That Part of the Caudex Medullaris on the Right Side, 
called by Willis and Vieuſſenius, Corpora Pyramidalia. 4 

0. That Part on the ſame Side called Corpus Olivare. 

P. The foremoſt Branch of the carotid Artery, dividing 
the fore Lobes of the Brain; conſiſting of two Branches, one 
of them only appexring hers} - | 
9. 9. Little Branches of Arteries helping to make the 
Plexus Choroeides in the fourth Ventricle. 

r. r. r. r. Branches of Arteries diſperſed from the cervical 
Artery upon and thro* the annular Protubetance. 

8 5. Part of the ſecond Proceſs, or Pedunculi of the Ce 
bellum. | | 
*. *. The Spinal acceſſory Nerve, not expreſſed very 
plain. | | 


| FtGURE 2. | 
Exhibits the Cerebellum cut thro on its hinder Part, and 
reclined laterally. | 
A. A. A. The Cerebellum. FRIES 
B. B. The arboreous Ramification of the Meditullium of 
the Cerebellum appearing, being cut- right downwards. 
C. C. The pathetic Nerves. * ä 
c. c. The Nates; the Engraver has by Miſtake made the 


| | | | Letters e. e. 
a Cucullaris on the Left Side, ay on 


4. d. The Teſtes. 5 FS | 
e. The tranſverſe Proceſs; whence the pathetic Pair of 
Nerves have their Original; - * re 7 | | 
F. Glandula Pinealis. 
5 . £- 
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g. g. The firſt Proceſs, of the Cerebellum running 2 
it to bi he Nates, here extended laterally. 

h. h. The third or chordal Proceſſes. | 
I. i. The tranſverſe medullary Proceſs in the fourth Ven- 
tricle, from whence the ſoft Branch of the ſeventh Nerve has 
its Original. 
4E. 4. The medullary Proceſs deſcending from the tranſverſe 
Proceſs behind the Teles, down to the aforemention'd other 
medullary tranſverſe Proceſs. 

J. 1. The Originals of that Proceſs a little too low. 

m. m. The eighth Pair of Nerves. 

n. The Calamus Scriptorius, or Extremity of the fourth 
Ventricle. 

9. The Spinal Marrow. 

P. P. The acceſlory Nerves. 

7: g. The tench Pair of Nerves. 


TABLE XIII. FromCHESELDEN. 


0 


The Engraver by Miſtake has omitted numbering the Fi- 


gures in this Plate. 

4 * 1. The Right Ventricle of a Fœtus diſtended 
with 

2. The R ght Auricle. 


3. The Left Auricle. 
4. Branches of the Pulmonary Veins of the Right Lobe 


4. 
of the y thoſe of the Left being cut off ſhort. 
The Arteries of the Left Lobe of the Lungs. 
6: he Vena Cava deſcendens. 
Aorta Aſcendens. 
8. Arteria Pulmonalis. 
9. Duckus artcrioſus. 

10. in Fic. 2. The Under- ſide of a Heart of a younger 
Feetus. 

11. The Right Auricle cut open. 

12. The Cava Deſcendens cut open. 

I « Tuberculum Loweri. 

The Foramen ovale cloſed with its Valve. 

— The Mouth of the Coronary Veins. 

16. in FiG. 3. The Umbilical Vein. 

17. 17. 17. 17. Branches of the Vena Portæ in the Liver. 

18. Ductus venoſus. Here the Engraver by Miſtake has 
omitted a prick'd Line from the 18 to the Veſſel referr'd. to. 

19. 47 of the Cava in the Liver. 

20. 20. Vena —4 

I. in FIG. 4. | 

2. 2. The CRT lar Vein. 

3- 3. The Sabel ein. 

Cava deſcendens. 

5. The Right Auricle of the Heart. 

6. The Right Ventricle. 

7. Part of the Left Ventricle. 

8. Aorta Aſcendens. 

9. Arteria Pulmonalis. 

10. The Right Lobe of the Lungs, part of which is cut 
off, to ſhew — reat Blood - veſſels. 

11. The Left 4 — 

Tz. 12. The Diaphragm. 

13. The Liver. 

14. The Ligamentum Rotundum. 
15. The Gall-bladder. 

16. The Stomach, preſſed by the Liver towards the Left 
Side, | 
17. 17. The ſmall Guts. 

18. The Spleen. 


TABLE XIV. From RUST ACHIOS- 
FiG. 1. 


The Liver, Stomach, and inteſtinal Tube. a 
The Liver turn'd upwards, in order to ſhew, 
5. Tpe Gall- bladder. 
7 The Cyſtic DuR, which uniting, with, 
The Hep atic Duct, forms, 
8 LL Ductus communis Choledocus. 


7 The Vena Portæ. 


Some ſmall Branches of the 8 Artery. 
h. The Vena Umbilicalis cut off, 
i. 4, i. The Stomach; with its coronary Veſſels. 
4. The Spleen. | 
J. I. J. A Portion of the Omentum, with ſome- of the 


1 Adipoſe Glands. 


m. m. m. Windings, of the ſmall Inteſtines. 
n. n. n. Part of the Colon. 5 


./: 0.19+:0.. The Faſcia: Muſcularis of the Colon, which, * 
ing not ſo long as the Colon, contracts that Inteſina, in ſuch | 


a manner as to form various Cells. 


5. The Extremity of the Colon, where it makes a Fle- 
— in order to form the Rectum: 


7 The Rectum. 


91 The Anus. \ 


regard to Number, was continually compenſated by their 


with the moſt conſpicuous: Veſſels in it. 


may be the more eaſily ſeen. 


s. The Sphincter Ani. 
t. t. The Elevatores Ani. 


Fic. 2. 


R eprefents the Oeſo phagus at A. B. &c. 

C. C. The Stomach. 

D. The Cardia. 

E. The Pylorus. 

F. The external Membrane of the Stomach, Which it bor- 
rows from the Peritonzum raiſed. 

G. The Muſcular Coat of the Stomach raiſed. - 


Fro. 3. Repreſents 


A. B. The Oeſophagus. 

Go Go The — 

D. The Pancreatic DuR, in its hand a to, 
E. The Duodenum. 


Fro. 4. 


wo Branches of Nerves paſſing to h di 
The Diaphragm. ws ts 


Fis. 5. 


Hy 


ls 
2 


The Larynx. 

The Tn. Arteria. 

C. C. C. Four Lobes of the Lu 

- The Heart incloſed in the Peri um. 
The Vena Cava ſuperior. 

The Subclavian and id Carotid Arteries. 


TABLE XV. From G1sson, 


That the Structure of the Liver may be the better under- 
ſtood, Gliſſen has given us two Delineations of it, one of 
which repreſents the Diſtribution of Veſſels in its Cavity, and 
the other thoſe of its convex Part. But that Fr lays 
down the following general Cautions with regard to both his 
Repreſentations. 

iſt. That, in a duly prepar'd Liver, there is a far greater 
number of Ramifications, and capillary Veſſel, than are really 

expreſſed in his Figures. This, he ſays, was deſign done, 
— by expre the Traces of the ſmall Ramihcations 
diſtributed thro the Meditullium of the Liver, the Delinea- 
tion of the larger and more important Veſſels " had been toc 
much clouded. 

2dly, He tells us, that we are not to the ſame Diſ- 
tribution ef Veſſels in all Livers ; that his own Repreſenta 
tions are not to be made invariable Standards ; that when his 
Figures were engrav'd, he had four newly prepar'd Livers b 
him, each of which differ'd i in ſome reſpe& or other from the 
reſt; and that Nature, in the Formation of this Organ, 
lights i in that Variety obſervable in all her other Productions. 

Au. He tells us, that the ſmaller Veſſels, the Arteries, f 
Inftance, the Nerves, and- the Lymp heduQts, are not als 
of the ſame Number in all Livers ; that their Deficiency | 
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neſs ; that there were ſome Livers which had two hepatic Ar 
teries, but ſmaller than the uſual Size; that he himſelf fv 
Liver with three Nerves, a ſmall Ramification of one 0 
which ran to the Gall-bladder; that the Lympbeluc 
themſelves varied very much as to their Number in 
Livers; and that, in his own Repreſentation, he had al - 
hibited two Lympheducts, becauſe in the Liver delineate - 
when boiled and prepar'd, be found no more, tho” in other 
vers he had 8 obſerv'd a larger Number. 

Frs. 1. & 2. Exhibit the Liver freed from its Parenchym 

Fis. 1. Repreſents the flat Part of the Liver, toge t 


A. That Part of the Liver which lies next to the Back. 

B. Its Right Side. 

C. Its anterior Edge. 

D. Its Left Side. 

E. The Vena Cava, where it paſſes thro⸗ the D 

E. 1. E. 2. E. 3. E. 18 three principal Branches dib " 
almoſt thro? the | 5 iver. - 

F. The Vena Portz turn'd upwards, that other Ve 


1. F. 2. F. z. F. 4. Four Branches of the Ven * 

tz diſtributed. to fo foveral Quarters of the flat Part 0 

Liver, but the fifth Branch i is not obſery'd on this Side- 

G. The Gall-bladder. 
H. H. The Vena Umbili Ali become a Ligament. 

1 Ductus Communis Choledochus. | 

The Canalis Venoſus, now performing the Office A. 


L ent. fre is 
Cava deſcendens. Li 


I 
2 
3 
4, 
5. 
6 


The Trunk of the V Vo 
4. A ſmall Portion of the Membrane inveſting the 
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3, That Part of the Diaphragm which ſurrounds the Vena 
u The Biliary Duct. 


L The, Cyſtic Duct, _ z 

„ The Place where theſe Veſſels meet. 

The Hepatic Artery. 

. The Hepatic Nerves. ; 
p. P. p. The common Capſula laid open. 

4. The Lympheducts. 

m. n. Fc. The ſmaller Branches of the Vena Portæ. 
n. 


x, &c. The ſmall Branches of the Vena Cava. 
FIG. 2. 


bor- 


Repreſents the convex Part of the Liver, together with the 


Veſſels ſituated in it. | 
A. The ſuperior Part of the Liver which lies next to the 


Back. 
B. Its Right Part. 

C. Its loweſt anterior Part. 

D. The Left Part of the Liver. 

E. The Trunk of the Vena Cava above the Diaphragm. 

F, The Sinus of the Vena Portz. 

F. 1. F. 2. F. 3. F. 4. Four Branches of the Vena Porte 
tributed in four different Directions thro* the Liver. 

F. 5. The fifth Branch of the Vena Portæ, which could 
tot be deſcrib'd in the preceding Figure. 

G. The Gall-bladder. 

H. H. The umbilical Vein. 

J. The Ductus communis Choledochus. 

4. 4. 4. a, The ſmall Ramifications of the fifth Branch of 
he Vena Portæ cut off, that the other Veſſels may be the 
nore diſtinctly Teen. 

. That Portion of the Diaphragm where it is join'd to the 
Vena Cava. | 

6. The Biliary DuR. 

4. d. The Cyſtic Duc. 

. The Angle where theſe Veſſels are join'd. 

m. m. m. &c, The ſmaller Branches of the Vena Porte. 

u. u. n, &c. The ſmaller Branches of the Vena Cava. 


Fro. 3. 


A. The convex Part of the Liver, 

B. Its Right Part. | 

C. The concave Part of the Liver. 

D. Its Left Part. 

E. The Trunk of the Vena Porte turn'd upwards, that 
te other Veſlels may be the more eaſily ſeen. 
- 2. 3. 4. 5. The five larger Branches of the Vena 
brtæ. 

F. The Ductus communis Choledochus. 

G. The Biliary Duct, and its firſt Diviſion. 
I The Cyſtic DuR. 
a, 
b, 


The Gall-bladder. 
4. a. a, &c. The common Capſula laid open. 
b, b. b. 5. The Subdiviſions of the biliary Duct. 


TABLE XVI. 


FI. 1. From EUSTACHIUS. 


Repreſents the Kidneys, Glandulæ Succenturiatz, Bladder, 
id Male Organs of Generation, with their Veſſels. 

A. A. The Kidneys. 

B. B. The Glandule Succenturiatæ. 

C. C. The emulgent Veſſels, together with thoſe which 
diſtributed in the Membranes of the Kidneys. 

D. D. The hypogaſtric Veſſels, which, brariching off from 
le Iliacs, are dfiributed in the urinary Bladder, and Penis. 

E. E. The Courſe of the Ureters. 

F. F. The Courſe of the ſpermatic Vein and Artery to 
* Teſticles. In theſe, ſeveral Branches appear cut off, which 
diſtributed in the Peritonæum. 

G. The urinary Bladder. 

H. H. The Vaſa Deferentia. 

. I. The Teſticles. 

K. The Urachus cut off. 


| L, Penis, 
iaphr22 M. M. The Muſculi Erectores Penis. 


es diſtribut 
a Fro. 2. From CHESELDEN. 

ther VR . The under Side of the Bladder. 

Vena Pl 2, The Ureters, 
'P art of 3. 3. Vaſa Deferentia. 

Agile 4 4+ Veliculz Seminales. 
his 4 The Proſtate Gland. 
3 + The urinary DuR. 


Fig. 3. From De GRAAF, 


e Ofc® . A Portion of one of the Vaſa Deferentia, in which | 
Vo a conſpicuous Cavity, 
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B. The Serpentine Flexures about the End of the Epididy- 
mis partly unravel'd. | | 

C. A Piece of the Epididymis entirely unravel'd. 

D. The Serpentine Flexures about the Middle of the Epidi- 
dymis partly unravel'd. 

E. The ſame Part of the Epididymis entirely unravel'd. 

F. Another Part near the Middle of the Epididymis partly 


unravePd. 


G. The ſame Part of the Epididymis entirely unravel'd, ſo 
that it appears to be one continu'd Veſſel, which, as it gradually 
approaches to the ſuperior Part of the Teſticle, becomes propor- 
tionably ſmaller. 

H. The large Globe or Beginning of the Epididymis. 

I. The Belly of the Tefticle. | 

K. The Arteria Przparans, which aſcends from the inferiof 
Part of the Teſticle thro' its Belly. 

L. L. The Ramifications of the Venz Præparantes. 


Fro. 4. and 5. 


Exhibit the Teſticles of brute Animals, in which the Veſſel: 
— 1 to the Teſticles are not only, by the A ſſiſtance of Art, 
but alſo naturally, more eaſily and diſtinctly obſerv'd. 


Fic. 4. From DR Graaf, 


A. A. A. The Tunica Vaginalis of the Teſticles laid aſide. 

B. The preparing Artery, which, before it approaches to the 
Teſticle, is twiſted from one Side to the other, upwards and 
downwards. 

C. The Vaſa Præparantia, as yet connected by a certain 
ſlender Membrane. | | 

D. D. The Arteria Præparans, aſcending thro* the Belly of 
the Teſticle. 

E. The Branches of the Vena Præparans. 
* . The Tefticle and Epididymis of a Dog turgid with 
G. The larger Globe of the Epididymis. 

H. The leſſer Globe of the Epididymis. 

I. The Beginning of one of the Vaſa Deferentia. 

K. One of the Vaſa Deferentia ty'd in a Dog before Copu- 
lation, 


Fi6. 5. From De GRAAr. 


A. The Vaſa Præparantia cut. eee | 

B. The Vaſa Præparantia too 2 expreſs'd by the 
Engraver, as they are alſo in the preceding Figure. 

The Ramifications of the Vaſa Præparantia going off to 

the Epididymes. N | : 

D. D. The largeſt Branch of the Arteria Præparans running 
thro? the Belly of the Teſticle. | 

E. E. The Ramifications of the Venz Præparantes. 

F. The Teſticle of a Dog turgid with the ſeminal Fluid. 

G. The larger Globe of the Epididymis turgid with the 
ſeminal Fluid. 

H. The ſmaller Globe of the Epididymis, in like manner 
diſtended by a large Quantity of the ſame Fluid. | 

I. The End of the Epididymis, or the Beginning of the Vas 
Deferens. 

K. The Vas Deferens in like manner ty'd in the Groin of a 
Dog before Copulation, that the ſeniinal Veſſels, when fill'd 
with the ſeminal Fluid, may appear more diſtinctly. 


Fic. 6: From DE GRAAx. 


Exhibits an anterior Proſpe& of the genital, and ſome of 
the urinary, Parts, ftill cohering with each other; 

A. The anterior Part of the urinary Bladder. 

B. The Neck of the urinary Bladder. 

C. C. Certain Portions of the Ureters, 

D. D. Certain Portions of the Vaſa Deferentia. 

E. E. Veſſels _— off to the Veſiculæ Seminales. 

F. F. The Veſiculæ Seminales, 

G. G. The anterior Part of the Proſtatæ, or Corpus Glan- 
duloſum. ; ME 

H. The Urethra, adjoining to its ſpongious Part. 

I. I. The ſpongious Part of the Urethra. bY 

K. K. The Muſcles which erect the Penis, call'd the Muſculi 
Erigentes, Extendentes, or Erectores. | 

L. L. The Beginnings of the Corpora Netvoſa, which, 


When the Penis is inflated, protuberate like ſo many ſmall 


Bladders. 
M. M. The Skin of the Penis laid aſide. 


N. N. The Duplicature of the Skin, which coriſtitutes the 
Prepuce. | 
Pr 


uce. 0 
P. The Dorſum Penis. 
Q. The Glans Penis. 65 | | ; 
R. The Meatus Urinarius, with which the anterior Part of 
the Glans is perforated, 


1 2 | . 


O. The Duplicature of the Skin, which forms th 
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8. S. The Nerves running upon the Dorſum Penis. 

T. T. The Arteries running upon the Dorſum Penis. 

V. The Corpora Nervoſa joining together. 

W. W. Two Veins which unite themſelves, and run in one 
remarkable Branch along the Dorſum Penis. 

X. The ſame Vein laid open, that the ſmall Valves may be 
obſerv'd in it; f | x 

Fis. 7. From De GRAAF: 


Repreſents both the Venæ Preparantes and Hypoga- 
ſtricæ with their Ramifications, as diſtended with Air blown 
into them, and running off to the Teſtes, the Tubæ, the an- 
terior Part of the Uterus, and its Vagina. 

A. The Bottom of the Uterus, 

B. The Neck of the Uterus. 

C. The Vagina. 

D. The Left Teſticle, almoſt in its natural Situation. 

E. The Left Fallopian Tube, in its natural Situation. 

F. The Right Teſticle, drawn downwards, out of its natural 
Situation. | 

G. The Right Tube, drawn upwards, out of its natural 
Situation. 

H. H. The Venæ Præparantes cut. 

I. I. I. I. The Anaſtomoſes between the Venæ Præparantes. 

K. K. K. K. The Branches of the Venæ Præparantes run- 
ning to the Teſtes. . 

L. L. The Branches of the Venæ Præparantes running off 
to the Tubes, and to their foliaceous Decoratidn. 

M. M. The Venz Præparantes join'd by an Anaſtomoſis to 
the Hypogaftric Veins: 

N. N. The Hypogaſtric Veins ty'd to the Extremities of 
Pipes, in order to be inflated. 

O. O. O. O. Large Branches of the Hypogaſtric Veins 
running off to the Sides of the Uterus. 

P. P. P. P. P. P. Branches from them going to the Uterus. 

Q. Q. Branches of them reaching to the Venæ Præparantes. 

R. R. Branches going from them to the Tubes. 

8. 8. Their Branches, reaching to the Ligamenta Rotunda of 
the Uterus, cut off. 

T. T. Their Branches going to the Ligamenta Lata of the 
Uterus. ö 

V. V. V. V. Their large Branches going to the Vagina. 

X. X. Their Branches going of to the Fat, and membra- 
nous Parts adjoining to the Sides of the Vagina. 

V. The urinary Bladder cut about the Neck. 

Z. Z. The fleſhy Fibres of the Sphincter Muſcle. 

a. The Clitoris. 

6. 5. Its Crura. 

c. c. Its Muſcles, 

d. Its Pr epucèe. 

e. Its Glans. 

F. J. The Nymphæ. 

g. The Orifice of the Urethta. 

5h. The Mouth of the Vagina. 

i. i. The Labia. a 

E. k. Veins running along the Dorſum of the Clitoris, join'd 
to each other by an Anaſtomoſis. 

J. J. The Branches of theſe Veins running out to all the 
Parts of the Pudendum. "| 

m. The Perinæum. 

n. n. The A naſtomoſes between the Veins of the Uterus and 
Vagina. | 

2 0. 0. The Anaſtomoſes between the Hypogaſtric Veins of 
both Sides. 


T ABLE XVII. 
From SW AMMERDAM, De GRAAF, and CHESELDEN. 


Fis. 1. The fore Proſpect of the Uterus of a Woman after 
Delivery. 
-A. A. The Spermatic Arteries. | 
B. B. The S tic Veins diſtributed thro” the Tubes and 
Fundus of the Uterus. | 
C. C. The Corpora Pyramidalia, compoſed of the Spermatic 
Arteries and Veins. . 
D. D. The membranous or broad Ligaments of the Womb, 
thro which the Blood-veſlels paſs to the Fallopian Tubes, call'd 
by ſome Alz Veſpertilionum. 
E. E. The Fallopian Tubes well expreſs'd. 
F. F. Their Apertureat the Expanſum Foliaceum, on each 
- Side, call'd Morſus Diaboli. | 
G. G. The round or inferior Ligaments of the Womb. 
H. The Origination of the Veins and Arteries of thoſe Liga- 
ments. f 1 
I. The Valve in the Vein of the round Ligament, hindering 
the Relapſe of the Blood to the Uterus. | 
K. K. The two H ic Arteries. 
L. L. L. The H ric Veins variouſly contorted, and in 


| their Progreſs implicated and perplex d with the Arteries, 


M. Fundus Uteri. X 

N. The Cervix, or Neck of it, at the End of which i, the 
inner Orifice of the Womb, un 

O. O. O. The Arteries on the Fundus or Bottom of 4, 
Womb, curl'd like the Tendrils of a Vine. b 
P. P. A great Number of Veins running over the exterior 


Tunic of the Uterus, in which the Anaſtomoſes are ſi 
remarkable. : : 2 


Q. The Vagina Uteri. 

R. The Bladder of Urine inverted, to ſhew the Tortuoſit 
of the Arteries of the Vagina, by which means its proper Vet 
ſels are repreſented ſomewhat longer than they ought to be. 

S. The Orifice of the Urethra in the Vagina. 

T. T. The Ureters. 

V. V. Their Inſertion into the Bladder, which is here turned 
downwards. 


X. Part of the Urachus. 
Y. V. The Umbilical Arteries. 


Fis. 2. From DR GRAAF, 


Exhibits the anterior Part of the Uterus laid open by a cry. 
cial Inciſion. 

A. A. A. A. The Parts of the Uterus crucially divided, and 
ſo diſpos'd, that its Cavities, and the Thickneſs of its ſpongy 
Subſtance, may appear. 

B. The Cavity of the Bottom of the Uterus. 

C. The Cavity of the Neck of the Uterus. 

D. The Coarctation for the moſt part obſervable between the 
Cavities of its Bottom and Neck. 

E. The Mouth of the Uterus. 

F. That Part of the Vagina which adheres to the Mouth of 
the Uterus.” | 

G. G. Certain Portions of the Tubes. 

H. H. Probes introduc'd thro” the Fallopian Tubes to the 
Bottom of the Uterus. 

I. I. I. I. The proper Membrane of the Uterus covering it 
internal Subſtance, 
wy K. K. The interior leſs ſpongy Subſtance of the Neck of the 

terus. 


Fic. 3. From CHESELDEN. 


1. That Side of the Uterus which is next the Gut. 
2. 2. The Fallopian Tubes. 

3. 3. The Fimbrie. 

4. 4. The Ovaria. 

5. The Mouth of the Uterus. 

6. 6. —_ Rotunda. 

7. The Inſide of the Vagina. 

8. The Orifice of the Mz 

9. The Glans Clitoridis. 

10. 10. T he external Labia of the Vagina. 


eatus Urinarius. 


1I. II. The Nymphæ which are continu'd from the Præpi «. F 
tium Clitoridis. | b. A 
: TABLE XVII. , f 

This entire Table is explain'd under the Article Auzis, MI. 


TABLE XI. 
This Table is explain'd under the Article Ocul us. 
| TABLE XX. and XXI. 
Theſe are explain'd in the Tables. 


TABLE aa3K 
From HEIST ER. 


A. B. Two Lancets of different Sizes. Theſe are uſe: 
eſpecially the ſmaller Sort, in opening Veins, for which Reaſc 
the Greeks call'd them Phlebotomi ; but the larger Sort are uſo 
for opening Abſceſſes with. 

A Pair of ftrait Sciſſars, fit for many Uſes. The Su 
pu ſhould be furniſh'd with ſeveral Pair of theſe of differe 
izes. | 

D. A Pair of crooked Sciſſars, proper to be uſed in dividi 
Fiſtulas, and in many other Caſes. 

E. A Pair of Forceps furniſh'd with Teeth at one E 
Theſe are uſed to remove Dreſſings, and ſometimes to ex 
Splinters or other Things; they are alſo ſerviceable in an 
mical Diſſections. Forceps of this kind are commonly made 
Steel, but thoſe of Silver are much neater. 

F. A Razor. | 

G. A ſtrait Inciſion-knife. 

H. A crooked Inciſion-xnife. 

I. A ſtrait double-edg'd Inciſion · knife. 7 

K. A Probe, one End of which is broad and thin, for : J;» 
covering a Fiſſure in the Cranium, and other Uſes ; the 9 
End is rounded, to examine the Depth and Situation of Woun 
for which Uſes alſo the Probe L. may ſerve. The neat 
Probes are made of Silver, tho! they are frequently alſo made P. 
Steel, Ivory, or Whalebone, . | 


M. A groov'd Probe, or Conductor, to direct the Edge of 
the Knife or Sciſſars in opening Sinuſes or Fiſtulæ, in order to 
preſerve the ſubjacent Veſſels, Nerves, and Tendons, from 
being injur'd; the Ornament at the upper Part of it is for a 
W :7:ndle, tho' ſometimes that End is made in the Form of a 
oon, as you may fee at N. that it may contain a Powder to 
prinkle upon Wounds or Ulcers ; ſometimes alſo it is forked at 
be End, that it may be uſefulin the Operation for dividing the 
Fznum of the Tongue, as at O. a 
p. is a Spatula. The Uſe of this Inſtrument is to depreſs 
the Tongue, in order to examine the State of the Tonſils, 
brala, and Fauces, when oe are affected with any Diſorders; 
tis alſo uſed to elevate the Tongue, when the Frænum is to 
te divided; for which Purpoſe it has a Fiſſure at its Extremity, 
ind ſhould therefore be rather made of Silver than of any other 
Metal. | 
The following Spatulas alſo at Q. and R. reſemble this. Theſe 
xe principally uſed in ſpreading Plaiſters, Ointments, and Ca- 
uplaſms 3 ſometimes, with their ſulcated Extremity, they are 
of Service in raiſing up fractur'd Bones of the Cranium. | 
a cru- In this Place alſo it will be proper to deſcribe different forts of 
Needles, ſtrait and crooked, for ſtitching up of Wounds, 
d, and WM aking up of Arteries, and many other Uſes. Crooked ones, 
ſpongy Nef different Sizes, are repreſented at 8. T. V. X. 


TABLE XXIIL 
From HEISTER; 


. Scrap'd Lint, commonly call'd Pledgets. 
E. Doflils, which are compoſed of Lint, worked into 
pe of Olives, or Dactyle Stones. 


2 
2E. 


S 
— 
5- 
© 
= 
= 
— 
=> 
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F. G. The ſame, with the Addition of a Thread ty*d round 
them. 
to wel H. J. Larger Pledgets made of Tow. 
* K. L. M. repreſefits Tents of different Sizes made of Lint: 
gere u N. A very large Tent, with a Thread annex' d to it. 
O. A conical Tent made of Linen. | 
ck of del P. Q. R. 8. T. V. X. Tubes or Canulas of different kinds, 
nade of Silver or Lead. 


— 


2. 2. 3. 4. 5+ 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. II, 11. 11. different Forms 
{ Plaiſters. 

12. 13. 13. 14-1 5. 16. 17. 18. 19. Different ſorts of Com- 
jeſſes, amongſt which the Fig. 16. repreſents three Com- 
xeſſes laid acroſs in the Form of an Aſteriſk. 

N. B. The Reference to this Figure, in the Original of 
zer, is wrong. TI obſerve, however, the Engliſh Franfla- 
„n exactly follows the Original, as to the Reference; but has 
nie Nonſenſe of the Explication. 

20. A Ball of Lint, which is ſometimes us'd as a Compreſs. 

21. A ſmall ſquare Compreſs. 

22. 22. Several ſmall ſlender Compreſſes. 

4. Aſimple Roller, not roll'd up. 

b. A one-headed Roller, which is roll'd up at one End. 

t. A double-headed Roller, which is roll'd up at both Ends. 

d. A four-headed Roller. 

, A ſmall Roller, particularly intended for the Security of 
tefings, which are applied to one of the Fingers, or the Penis. 


/. The uniting Roller, which is perforated in the Middle. 


the Prapi 


,URIS, 


JS» { The Scapular Roller. s 

. Heliodorus's, or the T. Roller. 

TABLE XXIV. 
From HEIST ER. 

Tic. 1. A. deſcribes how the — Capital Roller is to be 

Rn . d 2 the Operation of the Trepan, or after Wounds of 
ead. ; 

yhich hey bd. The Belt, or Napkin, which is to ſurround the Body in 
Sort are "Wounds of the Thorax or Abdomen. 


C. The Scapulary to ſupport the Belt. 
4 The Method of making the Ligature after Bleeding in 
I . 


m. 

L The manner of tying up the Foot after Bleeding, which, 
m the Similitude it has with a Stirrup, is call'd by that Name. 
F. ſhews the ſpiral Manner in which the Roller ought to 
ext. When it is applied to the Leg or Arm. | 

nes to F 6. A ſerpentile Roller, where the Convolutions are not ſo 
ble in 20" nent, 


+4 large Wound in the Thigh, which requires the true 
K. The Part where the Tournequet is to be apply'd to the 
o and the Manner of applying it. 

The Manner of applying the Tournequet to the upper 
of the Thigh; the F; et, which is roll'd up, and apply'd 
he of iBollter, lies upon the Crural Artery at M. | 

+ Shews how the Tournequet is to be apply'd to the lower 
_ of the Thigh, in which Caſe the roll'd Fillet is to be ap- 
The che back Part of the Thigh. AE Hes 
A large Wound of the Abdomen, with the Inteſtines 


18 out. 
10. 2. The common Tournequet, before it is apply'd. 


ExrLICATIONS of the TaBLEs in Volume the Firp. 


Fi. 3. Crooked Forceps, furniſh'd with Teeth at the End, 
call'd the Crane's-bill. 

FIG. 4. A Pair of ſtrait Forceps  _T 
Tg 8. The Duck's- bill Forceps, furniſh'd with a moveable 

=; A. 

FIG. 6. The Gooſe-bill Forceps. 
PF. 7. The Inſtrument invented by Bartholomaus Maggius, 
to extract Bullets which are fix'd in a bony Part. 

Fi& 8. A Hook to extract Bullets. | 

FG. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. Different ſorts of Cau- 
teries. | 

Fis. 17. Shews, in ſome meaſure, the manner of perform- 
ing the Operation call'd Gaſtroraphy, or the Suture of the 
Abdomen. 

a. a. Deſcribe the Wound. 
4G b. Two crooked Needles, with the Threads hanging to 

em. 


C. c. c. c. c. Two Threads drawn thro* the Lips of the 
Wound, and clear'd from their Needles. 
TABLE XXV. 


From HEIST ER. 


Fis. 1. Petit's triangular Needle, for making a Counter- 
opening in Wounds or Ulcers. 

Fi. 2. Another crooked Needle, of Heifter's Invention, 
which may be us'd in ſome Wounds and Ulcers, where the pre- 
ceding is not ſo proper. 

FiG. 3. Repreſents a Wound, the Lips of which are united 
by an adheſive Plaiſter on both Sides. 

FiG. 4. Repreſents a Wound, to which two adheſive Plaiſters 
are apply'd, with Indentations. 

Fis. 5. A Wound of the like Nature, to which two adhe- 
ſive Plaiſters, without Indentations, are apply'd. 

FIC. 6. Two Wounds crofling each other, A. A. A. A. 
and united by two Plaiſters laid croſſways, B. B. B. B. 

FIG. 7. A. A. A Wound to which an adheſive Plaiſter is ap- 
ply'd, with two Openings in the Middle, B. B. 

Fis. 8. A Wound united by the Application of two Plaiſters, 
with ſtrong Threads fix'd to each of them, which are drawn 
together, and faſten'd with flip Knots, a. a. a. 

FIG. 9. The ſame Wound, with Plaiſters of the ſame kind, 
furniſh'd with Hooks, a. a. a. a. a. a. inſtead of Threads, by 
which, with the Aſſiſtance of Threads faſten'd to them, the 
Lips of the Wound are drawn together. 

Fr. 10. Repreſents in what manner, by the Aſſiſtance of 


the ſmall Eyes, 6. b. b. b. b. b. uſed inſtead of the Hooks in the 


preceding Figure, Plaiſters of this kind may be form'd, and 
drawn, or, as it were, laid, together, as ſome of the Antients 
uſed to do, 

Fic. 11. A tranſverſe Wound, A. A. united by a double- 
knotted Suture, B. B. 

FIG. 12. Shews in what manner a croſs Wound is to be 
ſtitch'd up, and the Lips of it brought together, by drawing the 
Threads, A. B. C. D. tight. | 

Fis. 13. Repreſents how the Stitches are to be made in a 
triangular Wound, A. B. C. 

Fis. 14. Repreſents how a Wound with two Angles is to be 
ſtitch'd with the knotted Suture, firſt at the Angles A. A. and 
then, if it is neceſſary, on each Side, at B. B. 

Fis. 15. A large crooked Needle, with a double Thread, 


to make the quilled Suture. 


A. The Needle. 

B. The double Thread. 

C. The bow End of the Thread. 

Fis, 16. A large tranſverſe Wound, A. A. united by a 
triple-knotted Suture, B. B. B. 

Frs. 17. D. D. The ſame kind of Wound, which, beſides 
the Threads at Fig. 16. is furniſh'd alſo with ſmall cylindrical 
Rolls of Silk, ſpread with ſome Wax or Plaiſter, A. A. and 
B. B. The Threads on the upper Lip of the Wound are ty'd 
in Slip-knots, C. C. C. whilſt the Roll that lies on the under 
Lip is confin'd between the bow Ends of the Threads, E. E. E. 
This ſhews Palfyn's Method of making the quilled Suture. ' 

Fis. 18. Shews another Method of making the quilled Suture 
in large Wounds, particularly in thoſe of the Belly. 

A. A. The Wound. | 

B. B. The upper Roll. 

C. C. The lower Roll. 

D. D. D. The ſingle Knots which confine the upper Roll. 

E. E. E. The Slip-knots which ſecure the lower Roll. 

Fi. 19. Repreſents the Suture of Celſus, in which he uſed 
two Needles for ſtitching up tranſverſe and penetrating Wounds 
of the Abdomen. The Method of performing it is directed in 
the ſixteenth Chapter of his ſeventh Book. It is generally 
call'd the Gaftroraphia Celſi, but is now diſus'd, on account of 
its not anſwering the End ſo well as Sutures of another kind. 

A. A. Repreſent the Beginning of the Suture. : 

B. Its End, where it is ſecur'd by a Knot. 


Fro. 


* 
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ExPLICATIONS of the TABLES in Volume the Firſt. 


Fro. 20. The Glover's Suture, uſed for uniting Wounds of 
the Inteſtines. 
A. A. The Inteſtine. 


B. B. The Wound. | 
C. The Beginning of the Suture, with Part of the Thread 


hanging out. | 
B. The End of the Suture, where it is faſten'd ina Knot, 
N. B. The Knot is not repreſented in the Figure. g 
Fi G. 21. and FIG. 22. The Suture for the Hair-lip, which 


is made with two or three Needles. 


A. A. The Wound. 5 
B. B. B. Needles paſſed thro? the Lips of the Wound. 


C. C. C. The Thread twiſted round the Needles. 
TABLE XXVI. 
From HEISTER., 
Fr. 1. Repreſents a blunt Iron Needle, to paſs a fine Rag, 


or Skein of Silk, thro* gun-ſhot or other pervious Wounds, 


aſter the manner of a Seton. 
Fi6. 2. An Inſtrument to ſtop the Blood in Wounds of the 


large Arteries. 
A. A. A Braſs Plate, ſomewhat bent. 
B. B. A ftrong Braſs Screw. 
- C. A round Plate, of a Thumb's Breadth, to be fix'd upon 
the Wound. 


D. The Handle by which the Screw is turn'd, and ſo preſſes 


the Plate C. ſtrongly upon the Wound. 
E. E. E. A ſtrong Leather Belt to ſurround the wounded 


Part. 


F. F. Part of the Belt pierc'd with ſeveral Holes, by which 


it may be fix'd upon the Hooks G. G. and lengthen'd or 
ſhorten'd, according to the Size of the Limb. 

- Fis. 3. A crooked Knife, with a round blunt Point, A. to 
enlarge | pi of the Thorax or Abdomen, where ſuch an 
Operation is requir'd. | 

Fis. 4. A ſtrait Knife, with a Button on the Point. 

Fr6. 5. A crooked Knife, with a blunt Point. 

Fis. 6. A Wooden Tournequet of its proper Size. 

A. A. The upper Part. 

B. B. The lower Part. 

C. The great Screw. 

D. Two ſmall Iron Screws, to which a Leather or Silk Belt 

i s to be fix'd. "I 

E. Hooks to faſten the other End of the Belt on, when it 
is brought round the Limb. 

F. F. F. F. The Ends of the upper and lower Part of the 
Inſtrument hollow d to receive the Belt, and to keep it ſteady 
in its Situation. 

Fic. 7. Another kind of Tournequet made of Iron; the 
1 reſentation is leſs by half than the proper Size of the 


the Article AMPUTATIO. 


Fis. 8. A broad Roller, call'd the uniting Roller. This is 
perforated in the Middle, and rolls up with two Heads. It is 


uſed- in treating Wounds of the Abdomen, which are made 
lengthways. 

FIC. 9. A flexible Silver Tube, uſeful to diſcharge the 
Matter which is collected in Wounds of the Thorax, or in an 
Empyema. | | 

A. The Openings at the Extremities, and on both Sides. 

B. B. The Plate round it, with two Holes to paſs a Thread 
thro'. 

C. The Cavity which runs thro' the Tube A. 


TABLE XXVII. 


From HEIST ER. 


| Fis. 1. A Braſs Tournequet after Petit's Manner, but with 
ſome Alterations. The Uſe of this Inſtrument, and Method 
of applying it, will eaſily appear, upon comparing it with what 
we have ſaid under the Article AMPUTATIO. 
Fis. 2. A Handle to fix Needles in, when Sutures are to be 
made. See ACUTENACULUM. 
Fi. 3. Another of the ſame Sort, from Garengeot. 
N. B. Theſe two are, by Miſtake, repreſented alſo in Tab. 
2. Fig. 36. and 37. 
Fis. 4. Petit's Acutenaculum, or Handle for Needles, 
FIG. 5. A Needle to perform Gaſtroraphy. 
Eid. 6. Another of a larger Size. 
FIG. 7. Another of a new Invention, to perform the ſame 


Operation, 

Fi. 8. A Syringe for various Uſes, furniſh'd with Pipes of 
different Sorts : By the Help of this you may not only inject 
Fluids into Wounds of the Abdomen and Thorax, into the 
Fauces, into Abſceſſes, Ulcers, and into the Uterus; but you 
may alſo, by the Aſſiſtance of this Inſtrument, draw'extraya- 
fated Blood from the Cavity of the Thorax, in which Caſe the 
Syringe ſhould be twice as large; the Mouth of the Pipe, B. 
ſhould be triangular, and about two Thumbs Breadth. 


N 
* * 0 


Probe, for various Uſes. 


where the neighbouring Bones are depreſs'd or fractur d, theſe 
Inſtruments cannot be applied without 8 of inc 


For the farther Explication of this and the above Figure, ſee 


Fic. 9. Another Pipe with a round Mouth, intended for the 

"Foo: io.” a; Gi 
10. 10. er Pipe, which may be faſten'd 

Syringe, Fig. 8. for various Uſes. ? wh 

FIC. 11. Another ſomewhat curv'd, and perforated on both 
Sides: This will ſerve to ſuck Blood out of the Cavity of the 
2 and to throw Injections into that Part, or into the 

auces. 

Fic, 12. Another perforated at the End like a Cullender. 

Fic. 13. Another like the former, but curv'd, to throw 
Injections into the Uterus, and for other Uſes. . 

Fi, 14. An Iron Inſtrument, like an Ear-picker, or 


TABLE XXVIII. 
Frem HEIST ER. 


Fi. 1. An artificial Eye, made of Glaſs or Silver: This 
may be introduc'd into the Orbit, and ſupply the Place of the 
natural Eye, and prevent the Deformity which will otherwise 
be the Conſequence of the Loſs of an Eye. 

Fro. 2. An Awl, or ſharp Inſtrument, to perſorate the 
external Table of the Cranium. 

EI. 3. 4. 5. Different Forms of Rugines, or Raſping· 
chiſſels, to ſcrape the Cranium, or other Bones. 

Fis. 6. Shews how the Depreſſion of the Cranium in In- 
fants may be elevated by ſticking Plaiſters, 

Fis. 7. A. A quadrangular or pointed Steel Inftrument, 
to 28 the external Table of the Cranium. 

. A Terebra. 

C. An Elevator, to raiſe depreſſed Bones of the Cranium. 

Fis. L. Another Elevator, accommodated to the ſame Uſes 
as the former. - | | 

Fic. 9. A ſmall fine Saw; and Fig. 10. a ſmall Rugine, Con 
which may be uſed with or without the Handle, repreſented 
in that at Fig. Jy 

Fr. 11. A Wooden Mallet, the Head of which is fl“! 
with Lead. 

Fis. 12. An Elevator with three Feet. 

As the Elevatories at Fig. 7. and 8. are fo contriv'd, tht 


the Complaint, it appear'd neceſſary to the Surgeons amo 
the Antients to invent another Inſtrument for this Purpoſe, 
which might be apply'd with more Safety. This they call'd, 
from the Number of its Feet, Tripes. It is near twice as big 
as the Figure we have given. The Feet, A. A. A. may be 
placed at farther Diſtances, or brought nearer to each other, as 
ou ſhall ſee Occaſion. The Manner of applying it is this 
he Feet of this Inſtrument are apply'd to the ſound Parts of 
the Head, and the Screw, B. C. by frequently turning round 
its Handle, D. D. will preſently lay hold of the depreſle 
Part of the Cranium, eſpecially if you have beforehand madg 
a ſmall Hole in the Middle of it with the Awl at Fg. 2. ups: 
turning the Screw, E. E. the Terebra, at B. is raited by De 
grees, and with it the depreſſed Part of the Cranium. Yo 
will conceive this more clearly by examining Fig. 13. but | 
any Opening ſhall appear between the fractur'd Parts of the 
Cranium, it will be better to take off the pointed End of the 
Inſtrument, and, in its room, fix on the Elevatory, G. by tk 
Screw, H. at the Part about the Letter F. and, by the Aſſit 
ance of this, the depreſſed Part may be rais'd. 
FIG. 13. Deſcribes the Method of applying this Inſtrument. 
FI. 14. This ſhould be furniſh'd with the Terebra, A 
and the Hook, at Fig. 15. thro* either of which, according 4 
you ſhall ſee neceſſary, the Lever, B. C. may be paſſed, afte 
the Inſtrument is fix'd upon the depreſſed Part of the Craniu 
The Plate, D. is to be plac'd upon the ſound Part of th 
Head, laying Bolſters under it to prevent Pain; then, by raiſin 
the End of the Lever, at B. the depreſſed Part of the Cra 
nium will be gently elevated, and rettor'd to its natural Situs 
tion. You will obſerve a Joint at the Extremity of the Leve 
C. to accommodate the Plate, D. by inclining it to the Con 
vexity of the Head, in ſome Parts of it, which may be al 
raiſed or depreſſed by the Screw, E. If you pleaſe, you m 
make the Lever longer than it is repreſented here, which W 
add to its Force. q | 
Fis. 15. The Hook belonging to this Elevator. 


TABLES XAME, 
From HzisTER, 


FO. 1. Is a Sort of long and ſharp Forceps, proper to 
off the Splinters, or r e of Bowes, which ſtick out; K 
to make them cut the eaſier, the Handles ſhould be tw]˖] . 
three Inches longer than the Figure. 

FIG. 2. Is a ſimple Hook. - 
Fis. 3. Is a double Hook, ſerving for various Purpoſe 
Surgery and 1 28 | ; 
10. 4. Is a Needle for taking up Arteries, with a Ligati 
in Hæmorrhages, and many other Caſes. 


Us 


x he Ex#LICATIONS of the TakLEs in Volume the Firſt: 


A. is its blunt Point. 

oy 1 its Eye, tranſmitting the Thread. 

n both C. its little Head. | | 

of the Fi. 5. is a Caſe to hold the ſubſequent Inſtrument, which 

to the z uſed to hold and apply the Lapis Infernalis, or Cauſtic- 
e. . 

der. 4 6. The Inſtrument itſelf, made of Steel, for holding 

throw ind conducting the faid Stone. £7 

2. The Nippers which lay hold of the Stone. 

þ, The little Ring, which ſhuts and holds them faſt upon the 


er, or 
e. . 
n The other End of the Inſtrument, uſed in Chirurgical 
Gtures to ſupport the Lips of Wounds, 
F16. 7. exhibits the Figure of a Splint, made of thin Wood, 
f ir Paſte-board, to be uſed in Fractures of the Arms and Feet: 
* B Breadth ſhould be about three or four Fingers, and its Length 


ſuitable to the Size of the Limb. 4 
herwiſe Fi6. 8. is a Paſte-board Splint, ſuch as is ſometimes uſed in 
Tp ſactures of the Noſe : Its Size is to correſpond to that of the 
_— ſoſe. 
: io. 9. is a Splint of Paper, ſuited to the lower Jaw, when 
aſping- i Qured only on one Side. s 

; Fi6. 10. is a double Splint of the ſame Kind, for the lower 
in h. Jaw, when fractured on both Sides: It is to be applied fo, that 
the Aperture a. in the Middle, may let in the Chin ; but its 
rument, o Extremities or Wings b. ö. which may be folded together 
n the Middle 3. are to be applied towards the Ears. 

FIC. 11. is a Compreſs, in form of an X. to be uſed in 


_— [r:&tures of the Clavicle. 
me Vies Fi6. 12. is a Paſte-board Splint, to be. laid over the former 
Compreſs, in the ſame Fracture. 
Rugine, FIG. 13. is an Iron or Steel Inſtrument in the Form of a T. 
preſented ſeful to retain the Shoulders in a proper Poſture, in Fractures 
_— if the Clavicle. ; 
Nh A. A. its tranſverſe Part, to which are faſten'd Iron Rings, 
p retain and keep back the Shoulders. 
8 B. its perpendicular Part, going down to the Back. 
2 d, Gu C. An Aperture in its lower End, by which it is to be 
3 thele . en'd with a Ligature round the Waiſt, to be tied before on 
* r Belly. 
128 . is a Paſte- board Caſe, in which a fractured Arm is 
ray be lodged, after it has been ſet and dreſs'd : Its Size is to be 
oy oy wſwerable to the Arm. | ; 
ice as 'S Fic. 15. is a Polyſpaſton, or compound Pully, uſed to ex- 
„m) "ind fractured Bones. 
Lo By A. and B. are two Hooks, by which the Inſtrument is faſt- 
it 15 135 d at both Ends. 3 
d Farts C. The Rope, by drawing which an Extenſion is made of 
ung e te broken Limb. | 
depre 1 D. and E. are two Pullies, conſiſting of ſeveral Wheels, by 
hand mad bch the Force is very much increaſed. | | 
fo 2. 15 Fi. 16. is a ſtrong Iron Screw, whoſe Worm or Thread, 
0d o de forced by the two Handles into ſome Beam or Raf- 
15 wth 7; and upon its Ring A. the Pulley E. is to be fix d, as before 
arts 2 Fic. 17. is the Belt of Hildanus, ſometimes neceſſary to 
ey th uke Extenſions of the Bones of the Arms and F cet. : 
| x 15 * Two Hooks, upon which is hung the Sling or Rope 


C. The Place where the extending Force is to be applied. 


iſtrument 

erebra, XX. 

1 From HEIST ER. 

Part 0 Fic. 1. is a Compreſs, call'd, by the French, Compre/ſe gra- 
1, by railing, to be applied in Fractures of the Thigh, to make its 
of the Crafall and inferior Part of the ſame Thickneſs with its other, 
tural Situagiſet the Splints may more equally embrace it, and retain it in 


the Level proper Situation. 


to the Fic. 2. Two lunar Plaiſters, to include and hold firm the 
may be al ured Patella, after it has been ſet. ‚ 
e, you ma Fic. 3. A perforated Plaiſter for the ſame Uſe, 


Fi6. 4. Is a Fracture of the Leg, with an external Wound 
to be bound up with the Roller of eighteen Heads B. B. B. B. 
lich commodious kind of Roller ſeems to have been un- 
down to the Antients. 
Fic. 5. Is a Straw Couch or Caſe for. a broken Thigh, 
ed by the French Fanon. A. A. A. A. repreſent two Sticks 
herd with Straw, bound on with ſtrong Packthread; to 
M1 Sides of theſe is alſo faſten'd a ſtrong Cloth B. B. of 
wut two Foot broad, and three long. This Couch is uſual- 
Made twice the Length of the Thigh, ſo as to reach from 
t Groin and Os Ilium, to the End of the Foot. 
io. 6. Is a Sole of thick Paſteboard, or Wood, fitted to 
dire of the Patient's Foot: it is to be applied to the Bot- 
of the fractur'd Foot, and bound on by the three Tapers 
- 4. to retain or ſtay the Foot in its proper Poſture, whence 
us calls it Mora. | | 

15 7. 1 a quilted Compreſs to be applied between the 

OL. I, 


Foot and the Stay, to be ſoft, and defend it from any rough 
Action of the Paſteboard or Wood. 


FIC. 8. Is a ſoft Linen Ring join'd to the foregoing Com- 


po to let in, and hold the Heel ; it is to be faſten'd to the 


oot by the two _ b. b. 3 | 5 

Fro. 9. Is a braſs Trunk for ſecurely retaining a broken 
Leg ;; it conſiſts of three Parts, A. B. C. which are join'd by 
the Hinges 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. The middle Part B. is the Baſis 
of the Machine, which like an hollow Pipe, receives the 
bound up Limb: the outer Parts A. C. are as moveable Sides 
or Wings, which may be turn'd back, or folded together : 
To each of theſe Sides A. C. are join'd three almoſt ſquare 
Loops E. E. E. through which are paſſed Strings to draw them 
tight together, and keep them firm upon the fractur'd Leg. 
Its Size muſt agree with the Leg. 

FIC. 10. Is a wooden Arch to put over a broken Leg, to 

keep it from being incommoded by the Bed Cloth 

IG. 11. and FIC. 12. A very uſeful and proper Machine, 
or wooden Caſe, or Box, for retaining Fractures of the Leg, 
contriv'd and deſcrib'd by Petit, a celebrated Surgeon of 
Paris, firſt in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy {of Sci- 
ences for the Year 1718. and afterwards in his Treatiſe of Diſ- 
eaſes of the Bones, from whence Garengeot transferr'd it. into his 
Account of Chirurgical Inftruments : We chuſe to exhibit the 
Machine rather from the Memoirs of the Academy, than from 
the Inventor's Book on the Bones, or Garengeot's of Inſtru- 
ments; becauſe, in the two latter, the Inſtrument is repre- 
ſented entire only, and with leſs Perſpicuity. I ſhall, there- 
fore, give it entire in Fig. 11, and then ſeparated into its com- 
ponent Parts at Fig. 12. ; 

The Baſis, or principal Part of the Machine, A. A. A. Fig. 
12. is to be gently put under the broken Leg, (after it has been 
firſt ſet, the Wound properly dreſs'd, the Whole bound up with 
the Roller of eighteen Heads, and defended with Splints, tied 
on with three Strings, as is uſual) the two lateral Parts of the 
Caſe B. B. B. B. and its Front C. which ſerves as a Sole to the 
Foot, are faſten'd together by the Hinges D. D. D. D. and 
kept ſhut by the Hooks E. E. as may be ſeen at Fig. 11. by 
which means the Foot cannot ſlide or move, but is held firm, 
and eaſy to the Patient. 5 7 

F. F. is the lower Part or Foot of the Machine, ſerving as 
a Foundation to the reſt; at its End, G. G. it is — by 
Hinges to the Part on which the Leg is to lie. N. B. The 
Engraver, has by Miſtake, put one inſtead of an F. In the 
anterior Part there is a moveable wooden Fulcrum H. fix'd to 
the ſuperior Part I. by the moveable Pins I. I. But the other 
Extremity of this Fulcrum at K. is moved backwards or for- 
wards into the Notches or Sulci at L. L. and by this means the 
Machine, together with the Leg, is elevated or lower'd at 
pleaſure, The ſuperior Part A. A. is to be lined with ſtrong 
Girthing and Linen, which are to be nailed tight to the Sides, 
upon which, the Limb refts more eaſy than, upon the Plank or 
Board. The other Parts of this Caſe ſeeming to be obvious 
from the Figure, we ſhall, for Brevity, omit any. Explication 
7 them, and only obſerve, its Size is to agree with that of the 

imb. 

But, by reaſon of the vaſt Numbers of Fractures which hap- 
pen in a War, and the great 3 and Cumberſomeneſs of 
theſe Machines at ſuch Times, the Camp-ſurgeons are general- 
ly obliged to ſubſtitute Caſes of Straw in the room of them. At 
every Drefling of the Limb, the Hooks E. E. are to be un- 
done, and the three Sides open'd ; but when the Wound and 
Fracture are dreſs'd, and bound up, the Foot muſt be exactly 
placed, and the Caſe faſten'd as before. 

FiG. 13. is a Compreſs folded at one End, to fill up the 
Small of the Leg, that the Splints may compreſs the more 
equally and 44 | 


TABL E XXXI: 


From HEIST ER. 


FI. 1. is a Sling which may be uſed to make an Extenſion 
in Luxations of the Head. at!) 5 ö 
FIG. 2. is another Sling, to retain the Patient's Body firm 
in the ſame Caſe. ä x ; £ 
FIG. 3. ſhews the moſt commodious Method of reducing a 
recent Luxation of the Humerus. | 
A., is the Patient, ſeated ready to undergo the Operation. 
B. is the Aſſiſtant that holds the Patient firm in his Seat. 
C. is the Aſſiſtant that diſtends the diſlocated Humerus. 
D. The Surgeon, reducing the diſlocated Humerus. | 
E. A Napkin, whereby the Surgeon elevates the Army in 
order to its Reduction. ata Te 
FIG. 4. Is a Machine commonly called the Ambe of Hip- 
ocrates, uſed formerly to reduce Luxations of the Hiimerus. 
t conſiſts of the Fulcrum A. A. to which is faften'd the move- 
able Lever B. C. join'd to each other by à Sort of move- 
able Articulation D. See this under the Article Au BE. 
FiG. 5. Shews how the former Inſtrument is to be applied 
to a Luxation of the Humerus. There is ſome Difference 
11 N between 
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between the Structure of this and the former, at the ſoint 
C. D. ſome think this is preferable to the other. 
A. A. Is the Fulcrum. 
B. C. The Lever, to which the luxated Arm is faften'd by 
the three Ligatures E. E. E. | | | 
D. The Phce where the Fulcrum and Lever are faſten'd. 
together by a moveable Joint. When the End of the Lever 
B. is preſſed downwards, the luxated Arm is extended, and 
elevated near its Scapula. | 
Fro. 6. Is Petit's Machine for reducing Luxations of the 
Humerus, and ſeveral other Luxations. | 
| 4. 4 Are two Arms or Horns, by which the Patient, and 
particularly his Scapula, is held firm, from giving way in the 
Extenſion. . 
B. The, other End of it, reſting upon the Ground or Floor. 
C. C. C. C. Pullics of the Machine. 
d. d. d. The Rope, by winding up which, an Extenſion is 
made. 
E. The Handle, which, being turn'd round, draws the 
Rope tight, and extends the Limb. 
*. F. The Place where the two Horns are join'd to the 
Body of the Machine. 
Fis. 7. Is a Retinaculum or Supporter, to be uſed in a 
Luxation of the Humerus. 
A. An Opening or Slit in the Machine. 
B. C. The Form of it at each End. 
D. D. Two Apertures, thro* which the two Legs or Horns 
a. a. of the Inſtrument repreſented by Fig. 6. are to be paſſed. 
Fi. 8. E a particular Sling of Mr. Petit's, proper for ex- 
tending luxated Limbs. . 
A. A. The Part made of Leather. 
b. b. b: 5. b. A Silk Ligature, ſew'd to the Leather in three 
Places at 1. 2. 3. The Part A. A. is faſten'd round the Arm. 
c. d. e. Is a ſtrong Loop faſten'd to the Silk Ligature at 
V. , fo as to be moveable. 

IG. 9. I an Inſtrument recommended by Petit for the Re- 
duction of a luxated Femur, when diflocated inward. It is 
to be faſten'd at F. F. in the Machine, repreſented by Fig. 6. 
inſtead of the two Arms @. 4. 

A. Is apply'd to the Os Ilium. 
B. To the middle of the Thigh; but C. C. are fixed into 


the Machine repreſented by Fig. 6. at F. F. 


TABLE XXXII. 


From HEIST ER. 


Frs. 1. Repreſents an Arm in which a Vein is to be 
open'd. 

A. Denotes the Cephalic Vein. 

B. The Baſilic. 

C. The Median Vein. 

11 The Ligature fixed above the Elbow to make the Veins 
ſwell. 

Fi6. 2. Repreſents the ſeveral Forms of cutting a Vein 
with the Lancet. 

A. Shews a longitudinal Inciſion. 

B. A tranſverſe one. 


C. D. Oblique ones. 
Firs. 3- Exhibits the antient German Phlebotome or Fleam 


for opening a Vein. 

A. The ſharp Point to be fixed on the Vein. 

B. The Handle to be held in one Hand, while the Part C. 
s to be ſtruck by a Fillip'of the Finger of the other Hand, 
ſo as to drive the Point A. into the Vein. 

Fis. 4. Is a Spring Fleam, now in Uſe with ſome: 

A. This Part being apply'd to the Vein, and the Part C. 
being elevated, depreſſes the Spring by the End B. which, by 
its Reaction or Elaſticity, ſtrikes the End C. upon the Fleam 
A. ſo as to drive it into the Vein. 

D. D. Is a hollow Caſe of Braſs or Silver, in which the 
Spring Part of the Inftrument B. is included. 

Fis. 5. Repreſents the Inftrument uſed in Veneſection, 
commonly called a Lancet, fo bended into an obtuſe Angle at 
the Joining A. as that it may be commodiouſly held for per- 
forming the Operation for which it is intended. 

Fis. 6. Repreſents a certain Arm A. B. at the Bendin 
of -whoſe Elbow Purmannus found the terrible Aneuryſm C. c. 
as large as one's Head. | 

FIG. 7. Shews the manner of applying the Ligatures above 
and below an Aneuryſm, in the Operation for that Diſorder. 

= = The Artery. | 

. The A m. 

D. The 7 

E. The lower Ligature. 

Frs. 8. Repreſents an Inſtrument deſign'd not only for pre- 
venting, but 8 ſms of the ſmaller Kind. 

* A. A. The Plate of Iron adapted to the Flexure of the 
rm. | 


B. Its Fiſſure. 


C. C. D. D. Cords or ſmall Ligatures of Silk fix'd to th 
Plate at A. A. and extended to B. D. 2 

E. Denotes a moveable Iron Lamina, join' d to the Plate j 
the Hinge I, and cover'd with a Cuſhion of Cotton or gil, 
— convex Form at F. which is to be apply'd to the Aneu⸗ 
ryim. 

G. G. Two ſmall Hooks by which the Inſtrument is fix'q 
on the Arm, by means of the Cords C. C. D. D. 

H. A Screw by which the Plate and Cuſhion E. P. 
ſcrew'd down upon the Tumor, that ſo the Aneuryſm 1 5 
be depreſſed, and the affected Artery ſtrengthen'd. 7 

F16. 9. Repreſents an Inſtrument of the ſame Kind with 
the former, ſomewhat varied in its Figure, and with a lars. 
Plate and Cuſhion E. F. and conſequently accommodated”, 
the Cure of _— Aneuryſms. Almoſt the whole Machine 
is cover d with Leather, but more particularly the inferior Pare 
of the Plate E. is cover'd with Cotton and Leather, The 
Cords alſo C. D. are made of Leather » whereas in the former 
Inſtrument they were made of Silk. The other Letters de- 
= the Parts repreſented by the ſame Letters in the form: 

igure. 
IG. 10. Shews the tus, with a Bladder 
for Injection of yin pre Veins. ä 

A. The Bladder and Tube. 

B. A Vein of the Arm open'd, in which the Tube is in 
ſerted. | 

Fr. 11. Repreſents the Method uſed by ſome Phyſicians of 
the preceding Age, for conveying the Blood from one Man'; 
Arm repreſented by A. to that of another exhibited by B, 

FIG. 12. In ſome meaſure repreſents the manner in which a 
— Conveyance or Transfuſion is made from one Hand to an- 

er. 

Fic. 13. Shews the Transfuſion of Blood from the crural 
Artery or Vein of an Animal into the Arm of a Man, by 
the Intervention of the Tube A. 


TABLE XXXII. 
From HEIST ER. 


F16. 1. Repreſents the Cupping-glaſs, uſed at preſent in 
Germany, and elſewhere, for dry Cupping, or for extrafling 
Blood after Scarification. 

FIC. 2. Is the Inſtrument or Scarificator, commonly uſed 
by the German Cuppers. 

A. The Handle. 

B. The Edge. 

C. The Part which is ſtruck extremely quick by the Fin- 
ger, ſoas to make the Edge wound the Skin as often as they 
incline. 

FiG. 3. Repreſents the Order or Poſition of the little In- 
ciſions made in the Skin by the Cupper, that they may all | 
entirely cover'd by the Cupping-glaſs, repreſented by Fig. 1. 

Fis. 4. Exhibits the modern cubical Scarificator, making 
ſixteen Inciſions in the Order of Fig. 3. by one Stroke upo 
the Skin, and with very little Pain. 

Fis. 5. Exhibits the Shape of a Leech, for the Informats 
of ſuch as may be ignorant of that InſeR. 

A. The Mouth or Head by which it bites. 

B. The Body and poſterior Parts; but it muſt be obſen d 
that one and the ſame Leech may, by differently contracting 
and expanding itſelf, appear in a hundred Shapes, ſo that iti 
Length and Thickneſs are very uncertain. | 

Fis. 6. Is the Needle ufed by the Inhabitants of Ch 
and Japan, for making their Acupuncture. 

A. The Handle. 

B. The Point which enters the Fleſh. ; 

Fis. 7. Is the little Hammer uſed by the Indians to ſtrike 
the preceding Needle. | 

A. The Head of this Hammer. 

B. Its Handle. ; 
C. C. A Caſe in the latter to depoſit the Needle in. 
Fi. 8. Repreſents the actual and concealed Cautery, ut 

formerly for making of Iſſues, and is by ſome denomunar 

Capſula Caſſeriana. | 
A. Denotes the End of the actual Cautery, or red 

Iron, protruding itſelf beyond the Caſe. 

B. B. B. B. 12 the wooden Caſe concealing the red-hot 10 
from terrifying the Patient. 

C. The Handle, by depreſſing which the Cautery 
into the Skin. | F 

Fic. q. Is a Machine to be uſed as a Bandage for I | 
in the Arm, and to be made a little longer for thoſe 
Neck or Foot. W 

A. A. Is a leathern Swath of about two or chree Fi" 
Breadth. | 

B. A ſmall Hook made of | Braſs or Copper. k 

C. Is a Braſs Plate with ſeveral oblong and tranſverſe"! ; 
tures, for receiving the Hook B. in the manner of 2 +" 
in order to fix the Swath on the Foot, Neck, or a 
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Fro. 10. Repreſents the ſmall Syphon or Syringe proper for 


to 
M mecting Liquors into the Urethra of Males, and the Vagina 
ate by Females, for the Cure of Wounds and Ulcers. 
Silk, A. A. The Body of the Syringe. | 
Aneu- B. Its Extremity, ending with an obtuſe Point inſtead of a 
mall Tube, to prevent the injected Liquor from regurgitat- 
s fix? ing. 
d 0. The Ring or Handle of the Sucker, by which the Liquor 
F. are v drawn into, and forced out of, the Cylindric Body. 
n may Fis. 11. The Letters A. A. exhibit thoſe Parts in the Soles 
of the Feet, which the Italian Phyſician Miſtichellius directs to 
d with be cauteriz'd in Apoplexies. 
| larger B. The ſquare Iron Cautery for the Operation, which in 
ated to that Diſorder, he ſays, is highly ſerviceable. 
lachine Fi6. 12. Repreſents the Method of burning the Part affect- 
or Part ed in the Gout with the Indian Moxa. 
The A. denotes the Cone of Moxa not yet fired. 
former B. One that is burning. 
ers de- Fi6. 13. 4. b. Give a View of ſeveral encyſted Tumors, 
former c. d. Scirrhous Glands in the Neck. 
e. A fleſhy Excreſcence or Mark from the Mother. 
1d Tube Fis. 14. Repreſents the ſmall Knife, which I generally uſe 
for extirpating ſcirrhous Tumors, or Glands in the Neck, 
Wens, or even ſcirrhous Glands of the Breaſts. 
e is in- Fro. 15. Repreſents the Hand of an Infant with ſix Fingers, 
in which 
ſicians of A. Denotes the ſuperfluous Finger with a Nail like a Cock's 
ie Man's Spur, which I took off by a Pair of amputating Sciſſors or 
B. Pincers 3 which Inſtrument I alſo uſe in a Spina Ventoſa, or 
| which a Caries of the Fingers, 
nd to an- Fic. 16. Is a Hand with the whole Index A. carious and 
ulcerated, which I amputated cloſe to the Metacarpus, with the 
he crural WW Knife repreſented by FIG. 14. but then I alſo removed the Head 
Man, by WW of the firſt Phalanx, that the Wound might heal the ſooner. 
B. Denotes a Spina Ventoſa in the middle Finger, and in 
the ſecond Internode, which I amputated in the firſt Bone, or 
Phalanx. 
C. Is a large Excreſcence or Protuberance at the End of the 
lttle Finger from the ſame Diſorder, which I ſucceſgfully am- 
preſent in putated in the ſecond Bone, by the Mallet and Chiſel. 
extracting Firs. 17. Shews the Method of amputating the great Toe 
14 vith the Mallet and Chiſel, uſed by Roonhuyſe. 
only dle 
: TABLE VA. 
From HEISTER. 
the Fin- 
en as they Fro. 1. Exhibits a ſmall-ſized Knife, more commodious for 
dividing the Skin and Fleſh in Amputations, than the large 
little In- crooked one following. ˖ 
may all | Fic. 2. Is the large crooked Knife, commonly uſed for 


dividing the Fleſh to the Bone in Amputations of the upper and 
bwer Extremities ; though, in moſt Caſes, I prefer the ſmall 
one, repreſented by Fig. 1. 

FIC. 3. The double-edged Knife for dividing the Fleſh and 
Lament betwixt the Bones of the Arm and Leg, which may 
te alſo performed by a leſs and ſingle-edged Knife like that in 
Jab. 22. Letter G. This Knife is alſo uſed in the Method of 
pacing the Leg, when the Calf is to be preſerv'd. 

IG. 4. Repreſents the Saw uſed for amputating Bones of 
the Limbs, This Inſtrument is by many delineated as large 
ain as our Figure of it; but a Saw of the ſame Size, or but 
lttle larger than our Figure, will perform the Operation as well, 
ind even more commodiouſly, than a larger. This, and the 
two preceding Inſtruments, are uſually embelliſhed with various 
Ornaments, which may ſerve to encumber them, and enhance 
their Price, but can add nothing at all to their Uſefulneſs. 

Fis. 5. Repreſents a Pair of Pliers, furniſhed with Teeth at 
oe End, and a Spring at the other, for taking hold of the 
Ends of divided Arteries, in order to ſecure them by Ligature 
with ſtrong Thread, and ſtop their bleeding in Amputations of 
the upper and lower Extremities, 

Fig. 6. Is another Pair of Pliers for the ſame Uſe, taken 
fom Mr, Garengeot ; which may be alſo made with very flat or 
do Teeth at the End, to avoid injuring the Coats of the 
tery. 


TABLE AXEV; 
From HEIST ER. 


Fro. 1. Shews the Manner in which the Patient, Surgeon, and 
Aſſiſtants are to be placed, for amputating the Hand or Arm, 

A. Denotes the Patient: 

B. The Surgeon amputating with the Saw. 

C. The Aſſiſtant extending the Hand. 

D. Another Aſſiſtant holding the Arm. 3 

E. The Aſſiſtant who holds the Patient's Body, and takes 
Care of the Tournequet. 

F. Denotes the Diſh or Veſſel placed underneath to receive 
the Blood. 

FIG. 2. Repreſents the Poſition of the Patient, Surgeon, and 
his Aſſiſtants, in amputating the Leg. 

A. Denotes the Patient ſeated in a Chair. 

B. The Surgeon. 

C. The Aſſiſtant who holds the Foot below the Calf; 

D. The Aſſiſtant who holds the Leg above the Knee. 

E. A Veſſel placed on the Floor, to catch what little Blood 
_ be ſpilt in the Operation. | 

ig. 3- A. denotes the moſt convenient Part for amputating 
the Legs and 

B. That moſt proper for amputating the Thigh. But when 
the Diſorder has extended itſelf higher up in the Thigh, it muſt 
be amputated proportionably above this Mark, though the Ope- 
ration is then ſo much the more dangerous. 

FIC. 4. A. Repreſents the Thigh, with the Leg, B. ampu- 
tated. In the Thigh may be ſeen the Part for fixing the Tour- 
nequet C. D. The Tournequet, thus apply'd, may ſerve for 
amputating the Tarſus or Metatarſus; as alſo for amputating 
the Leg, though not ſo conveniently. In this Figure you have 
alſo a View of the divided Artery extended a little by the Pliers 
E. and about to be ſecured by the Ligature and Knot F. Some 
indeed do not approve of this manner of tying the Ligature; 
but I have often experienced, that it anſwers very well. 

FIG. 5. Deſcribes the Manner of amputating the Leg, ſo as to 
preſerve the Calf. 

The Line A. B. denotes the firſt Inciſion to be made by the 
Knife in Tab. 34. by Fig. 1. or Fig. 3. 

The Line B. C. is the Courſe of the ſecond Inciſion, by 
which the Fleſh of the Calf is ſeparated from the Bones of the 


Leg. 

T. D. The Place where the reſt of the Fleſh being remov'd, 
the Amputation is to be perform'd. Some reverſe this Courſe 
of Inciſion, and firſt perforate the Calf with a double-edged 
Knife, Tab. 2 Fig. 3. at C. and then they direct the Knife 
in the Courſe B. A. but the former Method is, in my Opinion, 
more eligible. ä | 

FIG. 6. A. Repreſents the Manner of turning back the Calf of 
the Leg towards the Ham, after it has been ſeparated from the 
Bones of the Leg by a double Inciſion; which done, the Sur- 

eon next cuts the Integuments, Fleſh, and Perioſteum, in the 
ine B. and then ſaws off the Bones there, 

FIC. 7. Denotes a Leg juſt amputated, with the Calf A; 
hanging down, to ſee the Ends of the two Bones: 

B. The Extremity of the Os Tibiz. - 

C. The Extremity of the Os Fibulz. 

Fis. 8. Shews the Leg thus amputated, with 

1 The Calf brought over, and joining to the Stump. 

C. Denotes Part of the Thigh. 

FIG. 9. Repreſents the Method of applying the Screw 
Tournequet (Tab. 26. Fig. 6. or Tab. 27. Fig. 1.) above the 
Knee, for amputating the Leg. 

C. C. The Tournequet, with its ſubjacent Pillow. 

D. The Place where the leathern or ſilken Strop E. E. is 
faſtened by Studs on one Side, and by two ſmall Hooks, F. on 
the other Side. | 

G. The Screw, by turning which the ſubjacent Artery is 
compreſſed in the Ham. | | 

Fis. 10. Is a large crooked Needle for making a Ligature on 
the Brachial Artery, before the Arm is amputated in its Articu- 
lation with the Scapula, though the ſame may be alſo performed 
by the ſtrait Needle, Tab. 39. Fig. 12, either of which Needles 
will alſo ſerve for making Setons in the Neck. 
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